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PEEF ACE 


The publication of The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, as edited by 
Dr. Ogilvie, was commenced in January, 1847, and completed in the same month of the 
year 1850; in 1854 the publication of the Supplement was begun, and it was finished 
the following year (1855). This work was based on the American dictionary of Noah 
Webster, LL.D., the edition employed being that published in 1841, the last which received 
amendments from the hands of the author himself. The modifications and improvements 
introduced by Dr. Ogilvie, though great and important, did not materially alter the scope 
and character of the work, farther than to the extent of giving it more of an encyclopaedic 
form and of greatly increasing its value as a re})ertory of technological and scientific 
terms; the total number of entries having been increased to about 100,000, being 20,000 
more than were contained in the work on which it was based. 

An important and highly useful feature which distinguished this work very much 
from all other English Dictionaries was the employment of pictorial illustrations in 
the text. The idea of using pictorial illustrations in this manner seems to have origin- 
ated with the well-known dictionary of Nathan Bailey, a certain number of woodcuts, 
chiefly explanatory of heraldic and mathematical terms, Ixdng inserted in the (‘dition of 
his dictionary published in 1720-27 (2 vols. 8vo), while a greater number was inserted 
in later editions. In no previous English Dictionary, however, was this aid to the 
elucidation of definitions and descriptions carried into effect so thoroughly and systema- 
tically as in Ogilvie’s Iinparkd Dictionary, In such high estimation was this new feature 
held that the publishers of Webster s American Dictionary specxlily followed the example 
thus set before them, and introduced pictorial illustrations into that work also, and in doing 
so copied and i*epro<luce<l one after another the greater number of the figures givtiii in the 
Imperial. In fact wh(‘r<*ver in WvhMev and the Imj)erial the same illustrative figure 
appears, the original is uniformh" the one to lx* found in the latter work. Other diction- 
aries, both in this country an<l America, have followed the same example. 

In this form the Imperial Dictionanj was before the public for more than a quarter 
of a century, and was widely accepted as a standard lexicon of the English language, and 
as one cJ the most useful for the purposes of general reference and everyday requirement; 
the latter fact being amply attested by its continuous and stc^ady sale over that somewhat 
lengthened period of years. 

But the never-ceasing process of growth, change, and expansion — to which the English, 
like all other living languages, is subject — having gone on with increasing rapidity sinc(i the 
first publication of this work, it had at length ceased to be sufficient for all requirements. 
This, of course, was natural in a time of great intellectual activity, when hosts of new words 
and terms connected wdth all departments of human thought and action have come into 
everyday use, much new light being also thrown on the etymology and history of English 
words, and the literature of the'country being more generally and more thoroughly studied 
than previously. Hence, as the time seemed rapidly approaching when it would be desirable 
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to bring out the Imperial Dktiimary in an improved form, the necessary work of revision 
and extension was taken in hand, and by the labours of the present editor and others asso- 
ciated with him was brought to a completion. The Imperial Dictionary in its new form 
appeared in 1882-3. was received with the utmost favour, and was recognized as sub- 
stantially a New Work. Since then it has been subjected to further revision and enlarge- 
ment in order to keep it abreast of present-day re()uireiiientH. In particular each of the 
four volumes has betm provided with a supplement, containing new words, tenns, and 
definitions: an<l several extensive and most valuable appendices have been added, giving 
information of a kind not previously issued in connection with any English dictionary. 

The additions made to the vocabulary naturally consist largely of terms belonging to 
science, technology, and the arts in general; but besides these there have been inserted 
great numbers of words uscid by modem poets and prose writers, as well as by writers 
of all kinds from tlui sixteenth century to the present time, but not hitherto brought 
together in any one dictionary. Other additions that may be particularly mentioned 
are Scotch words used by Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and other writers, together with 
numerous provincial English words; many Americanisms; and such foreign words as are 
frequently m(‘t with in English books. It has been thought right to include also a large 
number of the colloquialisms and even slang w^ords and phrases so freely used in modern 
literature of tht^ lighten* class, and frequently heard in conversation, though of course 
attention has been diawn to their somewhat peculiar standing and character. With a 
view to colhK?ting suitable additions wherewith to enrich the vocabulary, numerous works 
both literary and scieutiti(! have been specially read by the editorial staff* and others. 

Had a mere increase in tlu^ nuin))er of separates entries been deemed of special impor- 
tance, this result might easily hav(‘ been achieved, and an appearance of greabu* copiousness 
imparted. In tin; first j)lac<* the number of entries of compound w'ords might have been 
increased by embodying many of the most obvious signification which have been omitted. 
It will be readily uiulerstoo<l, howt*ver, that there is some difficulty in drawing any 
liard-and-fast line with n*gai*d to the insertion of words of this kind, and the tendency 
has rather b(*en to inclusion than to exclusion. Again, participles are not inserted as 
separate words wherr they are iiKTcly forms of verbs, and when there is no irregu- 
larity in their formation; thus, 'tralhinff, walked have no entries, but done, made, seen 
have. When, however, they also form adjectives, and are used in .senses diverging from 
those of their verbs, participles an* entered separately. Thus, kmna is inserted as an 
a<ljectivt‘. because we speak of litviny words, lov'nnj looks, kc. So verbal nouns in -imj 
are not entered when they express nothing more than the mere act expressed by their 
primitive; but when tluy have a concrete meaning or denote important operations (as 
tlu' word evtjrari ny), they are d(*lined in a separate article. It niu.st also be understood 
that, with tlu* exception of tliaucerian wonls, comparatively few words will be found in 
this Ihctionary that ai'e jieculiai* to writt'rs Indore the sixteenth centui’y (say the year 
lo.'iO). the earlier peri(»d of the languagt* md falling within its scope. To have inserted 
words and forms from all j)eriods of the language would certainly have greatly increased 
the eoj)i«)usness of the vocabulary but at same time the bulk and price of the work, without 
thereby imjiarting a corresponding increase of value for the vast majority of readers. 

(iivat pains have been taken to ensure that this Dictionary shall adequately fulfil 
what may be called the literary functions of a dictionaiy. As a literary dictionary its 
aim is to supply a kt^y to the written works in the language, and to serve as an aid to 
the use of the language itself, by registering, defining, and explaining the various meanings 
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which are or have been attached to words by writers both new and old, by explaining 
idiomatic phrases and peculiar constructions, by distinguishing obsolete from current 
meanings and usages, as well as obsolete and obsolescent from current words, by marking 
whether words or meanings are poetical, colloquial, rare, provincial, and the like, and by 
carefully distinguishing between words closely synonymous in signification. 

The words here more especially referred to are those belonging to the domain of liter- 
ature as distinct froin the domain of science and the arts — ^the words that form the bones 
and sinews of the English language, and give it its special character as a means for the 
expression of thought. All the articles on such words — comprising innumerable verbs,, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, &c. — have been thoroughly revised, and great altera- 
tions have been made on the definitions formerly given. By this process meanings similar 
but really different have been more clearly defined and distinguished from each other, the 
work has been enriched by numerous additional meanings and phrases, and greater con- 
ciseness, clearness, and precision generally have been attained; while various omissions 
and oversights in reference to grammatical and other peculiarities or usages have been 
detected and rectified. The discrimination of synonyms has been carried out on an exten- 
sive scale, and must prove a useful feature, as no doubt will also the grouping of a. 
number of synonymous, or nearly synonymous, expressions under all the principal words. 

This Dictionary will be found to be rich in illustrative quotations. Such quotations, 
as showing the real meanings of words and exemplifying the grammatical constructions 
in which they enter, are of the utmost value, and many thousands have been added in the 
present edition, from modem poets, novelists, historians, essayists, critics, &a, as well as 
from standard writers of an older date. In selecting illustrative passages preference has 
generally been given to such as are interesting in themselves, either from the thought con- 
veyed or from the language in which it is clothed, and thus many of the most notable 
utterances of the best English writers will be found interspersc^d through the pages 
of the book. Other extracts, again, contain valuable information from trustworthy author- 
ities on the subjects in regard to which they have been adduced. 

By the encyclopaedic method of treatment adopted in the work the advantages of 
an ordinary dictionary and those of an encyclopajdia are combined. This method is 
the only one of real value so far as concerns a vast number of words belonging to 
the arts and sciences, to theology, philosophy, law, politics, manners and customs, &c., the 
majority of terms of this description being such that it is impossible to elucidate them 
satisfactorily by means of a bare definition, since such a definition, however exact in itself, 
often conveys little real information respecting the subject defined. For instance, under the 
word Steam-engine, this Dictionary does not stop short after defining it as “ an engine 
worked by steam;” it gives a brief account of the principle, construction, and action of the 
steam-engine, some particulars regarding the various kinds of engines, and a succinct 
account of the history of this invention, and the article is illustrated by a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a condensing engine, having explanatory references to all the principal parts. 
So also with regard to H(yree, To say with Dr. Johnson that it is “a neighing qimdruped 
used in war, and draught, and carriage” is to add little or nothing to any one’s knowledge. 
But in this Dictionary a small article is devoted to the horse, giving some general and 
scientific particulars regarding the animal and its different breeds, accompanied by an 
engraving which explains graphically such terms as “crest,” “withers,” “pastern,” &c. 

In regard to a great many words falling under this category the aid of the draughts- 
man and engraver has been called in to supplement the written definitions. The engraved 
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figures, about four thousand in number, scattered over the pages of the work testify to 
the value of this mode of conveying information, besides adding much to the beauty 
of the volumes. These important advantages have not been attained without the 
expenditure of an amount of care, time, and labour, which a simple inspection of the 
figures on the pages does not render easily apparent. But when it is considered that each 
figure represents a fact which no invention could supply, it is at once perceived that the 
providing of these pictorial facts, and the research required to obtain them in such form 
as would really illustrate the definitions, must have entailed no ordinary amount of labour, 
more especially in view of the great multiplicity of subjects that had to be thus treated. 
The selection and arrangement of the illustrations for both the present and the former 
edition, have been almast exclusively the work of Mr. Robert Blackie. The replacements 
and new figures ailded in this edition extend to about one half of the whole. 

While aiming at comprehensiveness and catholicity in the admission of words and terras, 
this Dictionary does not profess to contain ail those belonging to every art and science, 
nor will these ever be found all collected together in any one Dictionary; yet it cer- 
tainly contains far more than the generality of readers are ever likely to meet with. 
It will be found especially full in the departments of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Miner- 
alogy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics. Astronomy, Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anihmology, Architecture, Engineering, Machinery, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. Among the words belonging to the department of natural history it has been 
thought advisable to include the l^atiu or semi -Latinized names of the principal orders, 
families, genera, ifec., both of the animal and the vegetable kingdom. To secure accuracy in 
the definition of scientific terms, and eori'ectness generally in the treatment of scientific 
.subjects, the articles belonging to the various sciences have been carefully revised by 
men eminent for their attainments in the respective branches. 

The advance that the science of comparative philology has made during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and the numerous recent investigations into the philology and 
histoi-y (jf the English language and other kindled tongues, rendered it necessary that the 
etymological portion of the work should be entirely remodelled. This has accordingly 
bc‘en done, and full use has betm made of the labours of both English and foreign 
philologists and etymologists in cfiecting the requisite changes. The aim has always been 
to state in a concise form such facts regarding the derivations of the various words as 
might sufiice to meet the wants of inquirers in general, and to avoid such extended treat- 
ment as couKl only be appreciated by jicrsons having some special knowledge of philology. 
Articles on the principal prefixes and affixes will be found at their proper places registered 
alphabetically throughout the work, and some interesting and useful facts are given in the 
articles diialing with the various lettei*s of the alphabet. 

'Fhe Pronunciation 1ms been inseited throughout according to the best usage, the 
words in all cases being re-spelled according to a simple and easily intelligible system of 
tmnsliteration. As the pronunciation of certain words cannot be said to be settled, alter- 
native pronunciations have been given in cases where more than one seemed to be well 
established. In order to meet the wants of a large number of readei-s, lists of Greek, 
Imtin, Scriptural and other ancient Proper Names, and of Modern Geographical Names, 
with their pronunciation suitably marked have been appended, besides several other useful 

lists. 

It is unnecessary to mention by name the various publications from which aid has 
been derived in bringing this Dictionary into its present form. All the most recent 
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and important lexicographical works, as well as others of an earlier date, have contributed 
something of value, and great assistance has been derived from some of them, as well as 
from concordances, vocabularies, grammatical and other works; while in revising and 
drawing up the encyclopaedic articles, the most recent and most trustworthy encyclopaedias 
home and foreign, and the newest works treating of particular branches of knowledge, 
have been consulted. 

Notwithstanding the expenditure of much care and labour, it is not to be supposed that 
the present work can be perfect, or even free from various errors and defects; but it is 
believed that the imperfections of the Imperial Dictioiuirif will not be found more in 
number or greater in magnitude than might reasonably be exj>ected to occur in an undo- 
taking of such extent, and so difficult and so laborious in execution. The hop(\ indeed, may 
confidently be expressed that the work as a whole will, foi* many years, prove sufficient 
to meet the wants of all classes of English readers, and will rarely disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those who consult its pages. 
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1738-1804) Boucher. 

Bourne. Henry (antiq.; wrote 1735), . . Bourne. 
Bouvier, John (Amer. legal writer; 1787- 

1851) Bouvier. 

Bowring, Sir John (1793-1873), . . Sir y. Bowrittg. 

Boyce. Rev. John Cox, Boyce. 

Boyd. Rev. Dr. (essayist; 1835-1899). A. K H. Boyd. 
Boyd, Zachary (divine; 1590-1654). . Zachary 


Names in full and dates Diet, as 

Boyle, Robert (physicist; 1686-1691). . Boyle. 
Bracton. Henry de (jurist ; 1344), . . . Bracton. 
Hraddoii, Mary Elizabeth. . . . Miss Hraddon. 

Bradley, Rich (botanist ; d. 1733), . . Bradley, 
Brady. Robt., M.D. (hist ; d. 1700), . . Brady. 
Braiuhall, Jno., D.D. (Abp. of Armagh; 

1593-1663) Bramhall. 

Br.imstuii. Janies (poet ; d. 1744). ■ • . Bramston. 
Braude, Win Thos. (chemist; 1780-1866), Biande. 
Brandc, Wm. Thos. 1 Diet, qf Science, | 

Cox, Kev. .Sir Geo. \ Literal, lb- Art, \ Braude ii- Cox. 

W. ) i865-<.7. . .) 

Brathwaitc, Richard (misc. writer; 1588- 

1673) Rich Brathwaite. 

bray, Thomas. D D (1656-1730),. . . Dt . Bray 
llriiyley, Ed W. (antiq ; 1773-1B54), . Brayley, 

Ilreiidc, John (trans. of Quintus Cur- 
tins, 155 1) ... Brende. 

Brerewood, Edw. (1565-1615), . . . Brerewood. 

Breton, Nicholas (poet; 1555-1634), . . Breton. 
Breviiit, Daniel (divine ; 1616-1695), . . Bremnt. 
Brewer. Ant (dramatist; wrote 1607- f). Ant Brewer. 
Brewer, E. Cobhani, LL D. (Diet, iff 
Phrase and Fable ; 1810-1897), . . . Brewer. 
Brewster, Sir D.ivid (1781-186K). . . . Brewsta 
Bright, John (statesman; 1811-89). * yohn Bright. 
British Quarterly Review. . . . Brit. Quart. Rev. 
Britton, John (aiiliq.; 1771-1857), . . . Britton. 
Uruckett, Jiiu 'Protter (antiq ; 1788-1B43), Brockett. 
Brome, Alex (poet, Uuiy-niu>), A Brome. 

Broiiic, Rich (dramatist ; d. 1652), Brome. 
Bronte, Charlotte (iiii6 1855), . Charlotte Bronh. 

Bronte, Ivinily (1818-1848) A Bronte. 

Brooke, Henry (novelist, &c. ; 1706- 

178^), Henry Brooke 

Brooke, K. (.reville. Lord (1608-1643), . Arf. Brooke. 
Brooks, Chjis Shirley (1815-1874). . Shirley Brooks. 

Broome, William (iHiet; d. 1745), . . IT. Broome, 

Brougham, Henry, T ord (1779-1868), . Brougham. 
Brown, Rev J.B (1820-84), Bei/ y. Baldwin Brown. 
Brown, Thomas or ‘Tom' 1 humorist i 
d 1704), ... . Tom Broatm. 

Brown, Dr Thos (philos ; 1778-1820), Dr T. Brown. 
Browne, Sir Thos (1605-1682), . Sir T. Browne. 

Browne, William (poet; I59»'i645). . U'. Browne 

, , ... . <Mrs Browning ut 

Browning. Eliz D (1809 1861), j ^ Browning. 

Browning, Kuliert (poet; 1813-B9), . . Browning. 
Bruce, James (traveller ; 1730-1794). • Brute 

Bruce, Michael (div.; works 1673-1709), M. Bruce. 
Brunne, Robert dc (chronicler; wrote 

1327-M3R). . . . R Brunne. 

Bryant, Wm Cullen (i794''>H78), . . . Bryant 
Drydone, Patrick (traveller, 1743-1818), Brydone 
Bryskett.Loduwick (poet; wrote 1587-1606),/. Bryskett, 
Buchanan, W. M (Dut qf Science, 1876), Buchanan. 
Buck, Sir (ico (hist.; d. 1623), . . . Sir G. Buck. 

Buckingham, John Shefliehi, Duke of 

(i649-i7«>) Sheffield. 

Buckland, Will., D.D. (geol.; 1784-1856), Buckland. 
Buckie, Henry Thomas (1823-1862), . . Buckle 
Buckroan, James (natur.; i8i6-84)» Prqf. Buckman. 
Buckminster, Thos. (divine; wrote 1570). Buckminster. 
Budgell, Eustace (misc writer; 1685-1736). Budgell. 

Bull, Bp Oo (1634-1710), Bp. Bull, 

Bullein, Wni., M.D. iworks 1558-1564), Bulletn. 
Bullokar, William (grammarian, 1580). Bullokar. 
Bulwer-Lytton, Kdw. (1803-1873), . . Lord Lytton. 

Bunyan, John (1638-1688) Bunyan. 

Burgoyne. Sir J. (dramatist ; d 1793), . Burgeyne. 

Burke. Edmund (1730-1797) Burke. 

Burleigh, Wm. Cecil, Lord (1530-1598), Lord Burleigh. 
Burnet, Bishop (1643-1715), . Bp. Burnet qx Burnet. 
Burnet, Thomas ( Theory of the Earth: 

i 635“*7*5) Burnet. 

Burney, Ch.is., Mus. Doc (1736-1814), Dr. Burney. 
Bumey,Fr..Mdme. D'Arbluy (1753-1840). Miss Burnqy. 

Burns, Robert (1759-1796), Bums. 

Burrill, Alex. M. (Amer. lawyer; 1807-1869), Burrtll. 
Burt. Capt. Edward (fitters, &c.. 1754). Burt. 
Burton, John Hill (historian ; iaoir-tVax),y.U. Burton. 
Burton, Sir Rich. F (trav.; 1831-90), . R. F. Burton. 
Burton. Robert (Anal, of Mel.: 1576-1640), Burton. 
Buahnell, Hor., D.D. (Amer. div.; jlbo»-^(t),H.Bushnetl, 
Butler, Joseph (Bp. of Durh.; 10^17521, Butler. 
Butler. Sam. (1612-1686). . S. Butter as ‘ Hudibras.- 
Butler. Wm. Archer (1814-1848). . . Archer Butler. 
Byrom, John (poems, Ac ; 169X-X763), . Byrom. 
Byron, Lord (1788-1834), Byron. 



AUTHOES QtlOTED. 


Ctodla 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Caird. Dr. Jn. idivine; iSao-iBgB),. . . Dr.Caifd. 
Calamy. lidniund (divine; 1600-1666), Calnmy, 

Caiderwood. Henry, LL.D. (philoio- 

pher; 1830-1897) Catdtrwood. 

Caliiirop, Sir Harry {Cuxttmt qf Lm- 

dan, i6ia) Catihrop, 

CanibridKe, Sketclies from, by a Don 

(1865) . Camkridga SktUhts. 

Camden. Win. (antiq ; 1551-1603), . . . Camden. 
Campliell, <feo , D.D. (t7i9'i796), . . Dr.Lampbell. 
Campbell. J I'. {TaUt qf tVest 

lands, i860). 7. Cambell. 

Campbell. Juliti, LL.D. (misc. writer; 

1708-1775), Dr.y. Campbell. 

Campbell, J olin. Lord-chan. (1779-1861), Lord Campbell. 
Campbell, Thomas (poet; 1777-1844). Campbell. 

Cane, John Vincent (theol ; wrote 1661), y. y. Cane. 
Canning, (ieorge (statesman , 1770-1837), Canning. 
Capgrave, John (chronicler ; d 1464). . Capgrave. 
Carew, f;eorge, Karl of Totness (hist.; 

1557-1639) G. Carew. 

Carew, Rich. {Survey qf Cornwall, 1603), Rieh. Carew. 
Carew, Thos. (poet ; 1589-1639). . Carew. 

Carey, Henry (musician and poet; d 1743), Carey 
Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), . Carlyle 

Carmichael, Mrs A. C (wrote 1831). Larmtchael. 

Car|ienter, Dr.W. D. (physiol.; iSij-Bs),/?*'. Carpenter 
Carr, Wro. {Travellers’ Guide; 1600-1688), H'. Carr 
Carruthers.Kobt. , LL. D.( 1799-1878), Rabt. CarrutMers. 
Carter. Elixabeth (translator, &c.; 

1717-1806), . A/tss Carter. 

Carver, Jonathan (Araer. traveller; 173a- 
1780), .... carver. 

Cary, Rev Henry Francis (poet; 1770* 

1844) Cary. 

Catiin, Cteu. (Amer trav ; 1796-1873). CaUm. 

Cavendish, (jeorge (/.(/Sr qf Wolsey, 

1667), . . ... G Cavenduk 

Cavendish, Sir William (1505-1557), Sir ty. Cavendish 
Caxtun, Wilhaiti (1413-1493). . . Caxton 

Cecil, Rev. Richard (1748-1810), . Rev. R Cecil 

Centlivre, Susanna (dramatist; 1667- 

1733), . ... Centlwre or Airs Centhvre 

Chainiers, Thus., D.D. (1780-1847). 7V Chalmers. 
Chaloner, Sir Thus 1 statesman, trans- 
lator; 1515 1565), . . Chaloner. 

Chamberlayne, Wni (poet. 1619-1689), Chamberlavne 
Chambers, Fphraim(rylo])e<list, d, 1740). Chambers 
Chamliers, Wm., LL D. iiRois-1883). H^. Chambers 

Chaniiing, Wm Kllery (Amer divine; 

17H0-1843), .... Channtnjir 

Chopman, ( iro. (liranuitisi , 1557-1634), thapfuan. 
Chatham, William I'itt, liarl of (170B- 

1 778 1 Chatham or Lord Chatham 

Chatterton, Thos. (i75J-i77t<). . . . Chatterton 

Chaucer, ('teoffrey (1438-1400),. . . Chancer. 

Cheke. Sir John (Greek scholar: 1514- 
•557). ... .Vir y Chete 

('heslerflrld, kurl of (1(194 i77.l). • • • Chesterjield 

Clietllc, Henry (dramatist, works 1593- 

1611), . Ifenrv Cheftle 

Cheyne. Geo , M U (1&71-1741), . /V U Cheyne. 
Child, Sir Josiah (pohl. ecoii.; works 
1071^-1(198). . . All y. l hsld, 

Chilliiigworth, Win (Ihcol ; 1003-1044). cAi//ii(A>7('i>iyA 
Chilmeml, hdwd (math . 1610-1054), . i hilmead 

Choate. Rufus (Amer Jurist ; 1799- 1859). A'. Choate. 
Christison, Sir R . M D 41797-1883), .S'lr^. ( hrtstison 
( liiin hill, Charles (|)oet, 1741 1764). l Ann hill 
ChurLliyard, Tims (p<iet : isjfi 1(104), Chufchyard. 
Ciblier, t.ollcy (draiiintist , 1671 1757). Cibber 
Clare, John (pi»ct; 1794 1864). t/arr 

CInreiidoii, lidwd Hyde, Farl of tliist . 

1608 1074). Clarendon. 

Clarendon. Lord Henry 1690). 

t ord Henry 

Clark, Dan. Kiimear (rnKinrcr.d t8<)6l,/) A' ! lark 
CUrke, Mitiy Cowden (iHoi> (iH), Mrs Cowden Clarke. 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel (philos.; 1675-1739), Clarke. 
Clay, IfeiW) (Amer HtNtesmnii , 1777- 

«85J), . Henry Ll,iy 

Cliiytoii, John (law-writer, works i64(> 

i<»5i), . .... Cla\ton 

Cieaveland, )ohn (poet. 1013-1059),. i.lr.itnland. 
Cleaveland, Parker (Amer. geol , 
i«5«l. • . l'*>fj Cieaveland 

Cleiiirns, Sain Langhorne (Amer hu- 
morist), . .Mark I'wain 01 A. /. Clemens 

Cliirord, W K (1‘rof, of Mathem ; 184s- 

•«:9). ir K kiijpord 

Chmon. Win (Amer |Kiet. i77>-i7q9). Cl^fRon 
Clough, Arthur llugh(;K>et, 1819-1801), Ciongh 
CoIkIcii, Rkhiird a8n4‘i)N>5i, A’ 

Cockburn, Henry Thos . l^ord (Scotch 

judge. 1779-1854) Cockbum 

Cockeram, Henry {hng />i.r . 1643). . Cockeram 

Cogaii, riios (physician; works i5*k.-i6o;). ( egan 
Cogan, Thos. (physician and mUc writer. 

1736-1818) /V. r. Cegam 

Coke. Sii F.dwanl (Jurist . 1549-1644). . Am A t a**. 
Coleridge, Hartley (^Hiet : 1796-1849). . H. Colerulte. 
Coleridge. Samuel Taylor (i77>'i834). . Cotendge. 
Coles, Ehsha {Lmt.^Kng. Ihct . 1677). • Coles, 
Collier, Jane {AH qf Tormenting, 

i?53) y ant Collier. 

Collier. Jeremy (divine; 1630-1736). yeremy Collier. 
Collins. Wm (poet; 1730- 1756k . . . Collinx 
ColUns, Wm, Wilkie (novelist : 1834-89). IK CaUms. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Colman. George, the eider (1733-1794). • Colman. 
Colman, Geo., the younger (17^1836), 

Colman theyounger. 
Colquhoun, Patrick, LL.D. (sutisti- 

clan; 1745-1830). Colquhoun 

Cn)ton. Rev. Caleb C. {Laeon, 1833), . CoIVm 
C ombe, Dr. Andrew (1797-1847), ... A. Combe. 

Combe, George (1788-1858), G. Combe. 

ComtH: (or Coombe), Wm. {Dr. Syntas^s 

lours; 1741-1833) IVm. Combe. 

Common Prayer. Book of, ... Common Prayer. 
Compton, Henry. Bp. of London (1633- 
1713). .... ... Bp. Compton. 

Congreve. Wm. (dramatist ; 1670-1739), Congreve. 
Constable, Henry (poet; wrote 1584), Henry Constable. 

Contemporary Review Contemp. Rev. 

Conybeare, Rev Wm. Daniel (1787- 

1857) Conybeare 

Cook. Elisa (poetess ; 1818-89). . . . Piisa Coot. 
Cook, Capt. Jas. (navigator; 1708-1779), Cook. 
Cooke, Geo. Wlngrove (barrister: 1814- 

1865) lyingrove Cooke. 

Cooper. Jas. Fenimure (novelist ; 1789- 

1851). , y.F. Cooper, 

Copland, James, M.D {Med. Diet., 1866), Copland. 
Copley, John (relig writer; wrote l6si), Copley. 
Corbet, Rich (Bp. of Norwich; 1583- 

1635) Bp. Corbet. 

Cornish, Joseph (theoleg. works 1780- 

1790) Cornish. 

Coryat, Thos (traveller. 1577-1617), . Coryat. 

Cosiii, Jn. (Bp. of Durham ; 1594-1673). Bp. Cosin. 
Cotgrave, Randle {Fretuh^Bng. Diet., 

1611) Cotgrave. 

Cotton, Charles (poet ; 1630-1687), . . Cotton. 
Cotton, Nath, (poet and physician; 

1707-1788) Hat. Cotton. 

Cotton. Sir Robt Bruce (antiq.; 1570- 

1631) Sir R. Cotton 

Coventry. Henry (retig writer ;d 1753). Coventry. 
Cowell, John (Jurist; 1554-1611), . . . Cowell 
Cowley, Abraham (poet; 1618-1667), . Cowley. 

Cowper, William (poet; 1731-1800). . . Cowper. 
Cos. SirG.W (historian, dec ; 1837-190’.!), Sir G Cox 
Coxe.Wni (Archd. of Wilto; 1747-1838), Coxe. 

Crabb, Geo. (lexicog ; 1778-11^). . . Crabb. 
Crabbe, Rev. Geo (po^; 1754-1833), . Crabbe. 
C'nug, John. F G.S. {Hng. Diet., 1853). Lratg. 
Craik, Dinah M. Mulock (novel; iWj6^),Mrs.CraiJt. 
Craik, (ieorge Lithe (1799-1866), . . . Cratk 
Cranch, Chris Pearse(Amer poet; 1813-93) C P tranch, 
Cranch, Wm (Amer. Jurist ; 17^1854), Crunch. 
Cranmer, Thos.. Abp (1489-1556). . . Cranmer. 

Crashaw, Rich (luiet: 1605-1650), Crashaw. 

Crawfurd, Jotm (traveller, 1783-1868), y Craw/urd. 
Creasy. Sir F.dw (hist ; 1813-1878), . Sir h. Lreasy. 
Creech, Thos (translator, 1659-1701). . Creech. 
Croft, Dr Herbert (Bp. of Hereford, 

1603-1691), . . Bp Croft. 

Crol>. Rev Geo.. LL.D (1780-1860), . Croty 
Crompton, llugli (|ioet: wrote 1657, 1658). Crompton 
Crowe, Mrs Cath (novelist , 1800-1876), Mrs Lrowe 
Crowe. Rev Wm (works 1781-1804), /f' Lrov/e. 

Crowley, Robert (divine, printer, and 
poet, works 1549-1588). . . . CrowUy. 

Criiikshank. Wm. (surgeon; 1745-1800), CrMiArAanA. 
Cudworth, Ralph (phtios ; 1617-1688). . Cudworth 
Culverwell, Nath. {Light of filature, 1653), Culverwell. 
Cumberland, Rich (dramatist; 1733- 
181 1 ), Cumberland. 

Cuml^rland, Richard ( B]> of Peter- 
iHirough; i63’a-i7iH). Bp Cumberland. 

Cunningham, John (Irish poet; 1739- 
•771). ♦ . 7 Cunningham. 

Curtis, John (entomologut; 1791-1863), , CuHts. 

Dulgarnu.Gco {Dtdastolocqphus. or The 
t^af and Dumb Man's Tutor, iddo), Dalgamo 
Dalton, Mich.3el (lawyer; t<;s4-i63o). . M. Dalton. 
Dainpier. Wm. (navigator ; 1050-171',!), . Dampur. 
Dana, lames D (Amer. nat.; 1813-1895), Dana. 

Dana. Rivhard Henry, Jr {Two Years 
Before the Mast I 1815-1883), . . . R. H Dana 

D.iiiiel, Samuel (poet and hist . 1C63-1619, Daniel 
Dannie, Abraham (Hist of bit* , tbssh Dame 
Darwin. Chos. Roliert, MA, K.R.S 
(1809-188^). .... Darwtn. 

Darwin, F.rasmus (poet . 1731-1803), /V F. Darwin. 
Darwin, Francis (naturalist), , . Francis Darwin, 
Davenant, Chas (politu al writer . 1656- 
»7‘4). . C. Davenant. 

Davenant. John, D D. (1576-1641). . Davenant. 

Davenant. Sir Wm (dramatist, 1005- 

. Sn tv. Davenant. 

Davids, Thomas W'llUam Rhys (orient.il 

scholar) . . Rhys Davids. 

Davidson. David ( Thoughts on the 
Seasons, 1789), . , . . D. Davidson. 

Davies, Jn. (Of Hereford ; poet; wrote 

«««•'». • Davies. 

Davies, Sir John (lawyer and poet; 

1570-1616) Sivy. Davies. 

Davison, D . M D (tmns. of Schlosser’s 

Hist.. 1843-18531 D. Davison. 

IXswbcny, H. {Hist, and Potiey qf 

Cromwell, iftS9l Dawbeny. 

Dawkins. Wm. Boyd . IV. Boyd Dawkins. 

Defoe, Daniel (iMt-ryji), ... . Dtfoe. 


Cited in 

Names in fuD and dates. Dick ns 

Dekker, Thos. (dranintist ; works 1604- 

1859) Dekksr. 

De La Beche, Sir Henry Thos. (geol.; 

1796-Z855) Sir H.De La Beche, 

Delany, Mary (1700-1788), . . Life of Mrs. DeUmy, 

Delany, Rev. Patrick (1686-1768), . . Delany. 

De Lolme, John Louis (lawyer; 1745- 

1807) De Lolme. 

De Morgan, Augustus (math. ; 1806-1871). De Morgan. 
Denham. Sir Jn. (poet; 1615-1668), . . 

Denham or Sir y. Denham 
Dennis, John (dramatist, &c.; 1657-1734), Dennis. 

De Quincey, Thomas (1785-1859). . . DeQutnety. 

Derby, Ed. Geogrey, Earl of (trans. of 

Homer; 1799-18691, Derby. 

Derham, Wm. (philosopher and divine; 

1657-1735), Derham. 

Denng, Sir Kdwd (relig. writer ; works 

1601-1643) Air E. Dering. 

Dihdin, Charles (song-writer ; 1745-1814), Ch.DibdiH. 
Dibdm. Dr Thos. F'rognall (bibliog.; 

1776-1847) Dtbdin. 

Dickens, Charles (1813-1870) Dickens. 

Digby, Geo., Earl of Bristol {Speeches, 

dec.; 1613-1676) Digby. 

Digby. Sir Kenelm (philos.; Sir K. Digby. 

Disraeli, Benj., Earl of Beaconsfield 

(1804-1881). Disraeli. 

DTsraeli, Isaac (1766-1848). LlftsraeU. 

Ditton, Humphrey (matli.; 1675-1715), . Ditton. 
Dixon, Wm. Hepworth (1821-.1879), Hepworth Dixon. 
Dodsley, Robt. (bookseller and author; 

1703-1764), Dodsley. 

Donne, Dr. John (poet; 1573-1631), . . Donne. 
Doiibleday.Thos. {Sonnets.lbc.; 1818-1870), 

Douce, Francis (antiq.; 1757-1834), . . Donee. 
Douglas, Gavin (Scottish poet; 1474- 

1533) Gavin Douglas. 

Dowden, Edwd , LL.D. (Prof. Eng Lit., 

Dublin), Ed Dowden. 

Downing. Calybute (divine ; 1606-1644). Downing. 
Drake. Sir Francis (navig.; 1546-1596), SirF. Ihake. 
Drake. Nathan, M.D. (1766-1836), . . A' Drake. 

Drant, Thos., D.D. (7'riiMr of Horace, i^), Drant. 
Dr.iper, Sir W. (polit. writer; 1731-1787), Draper. 
Dr.iyton, Michael (poet; 1563-1631), . Dr^ton. 

Drunimotid, Alex. {Travels, 1754), A. Drummond. 
Drummond, Wm , of Hawthomden (1585- 

1649), Drummond. 

Dryden, John (1631-1700) Dryden. 

Dublin Review, Dublin Rev. 

Dug. Sir Mountstunrt K. (irant (politics). Grant Dujf 
Dugerin.Mnrq.of Dugerin(i836 igo'j). Lord Dufferin. 
Dugdale. Sir Wm (antiq , 1605-1686). . Dugdale. 
Duncan, P. M. (naturalist; 1B31-1B91), P, M. Duncan. 
Diiiiglison, Robley, M.D, {Diet of Med, 

Silence, 1798 1869) Dungnson 

Dunton, John (misc. writer; 1659-1733), Dunton 
D’Urfey, Thomas or 'Tom’ (dramatist 

and song-wntcr ; d 1733) lomlPUrfey. 

Dury, John (Scotch divine ; works 1641-1654). Dnry. 
Dwight, Timothy, D.D. (1753-1817), Dwight. 

Dyer, John (poet; 1700-1758) yohnDyer 

l>yer, Thos Henry (historian ; 1804-1888), T. H Dyor 

Earle, John (Bp. of Worcester; 1601-1665), Bp Earle. 
Earle, John (Prof. Aiig. Sax.; 1834-1903), y. Earle 
Echard, Laurence (hist.; 1671-1730), bthard 

Eclectic Review bclec. Rev. 

Eden, Rich {Voyages, Arc.; works 1553-1584). Eden 
Eden, Robt., D.D (.?rrwa«j, 1743-1756), Dr. R Eden. 
Edgeworth, Maria (novelist; 1767- 

1849) Miss Edgeworth. 

Edgworth. Roger, D.D (1493-1560), Roger KdgiooHh 

Edinburgh Review hd. or Rdtu. Rev. 

Edwards. Bryan, M.P. {West Indus; 

1743-1800) Bryan kdwards. 

Edwards. Hen. Sutherland (Journal ), H S. Edwards. 
Edwards, Jonath (Amer. divine; Edwards. 

Edwards, Richard (dramatist; 1533- 

1566) Ruhard hdwards 

Edwards, Thos. {Canons qf Criticism: 

1699-1757) T Edwards. 

Hikon Basilike, 1648 Eikon Basiltke. 

Eliot, («eorge (Marian Evans, novelist; 

1830-1880) George Eliot. 

Eliot, John (lexicog.; wrote 1593). . . Eliot. 

Elils, John, D.D. {Knowledge ^ Divine 

Things. 1743) Ellis. 

FUton, Sir Arthur Hallain (novelist, &c.; 

1819-1883I Sir A. H. Elton. 

Eiyot, Sir Thos {The Governor, 1531), Air T. Elyot. 
Emerson. Ralph Waldo (1803-1883), . . Emerson. 

Encyclop.’edia Britannica Eney Brit 

EncyclopaNlia, Chambers’s, . . . Chambers’s Enqy, 

Encyclopordia, Eiqciiidi Eng. kney. 

Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. .... En^t. Mdr. 

Faicyclopedia, Popular Pop, Eucy, 

Erskine, John (Scotch jurist; s6gs-t768t.£rskine’s /nst. 
Eusden, Lawrence (poet ; d. 1730). . . Ensden. 

Eustace, Rev. John Chetwode {Towr 

through Italy, 1813). Enstaex, 

Evans. Sir John, LL.D. {Anaent Stone 

implements, 1873) Evans. 

Evelyn. John {Syiva: 1630-1706), . . . Evefyn 

Everett. Edward (Amer. orator; S794-X865). Everett. 
Everett. J. D. (Prof. Nat. PhUoa., 

Belfast) Prqf. Evetvtt. 



AUTHOES QUOTED. 


Names in full and dates. Diet as 

Faber, Dr. Fred. Wm (poet; >8x5-1863), FtOer. 
Faber, Geo. Stanley (theol.; x773-x8s4), C. 5 . Fabtr. 
Fabyan, Robert (chronicler ; x45o-isxa), Fabyan. 
Fairfax. Edwd. (poet; d. 1633), . . . Fairfax. 
Fairholt. F. W. (antiq. and art writer; 

18x4-1866) FairhoU. 

Falconer, Wm. (poet; X730-X769). . . Falconer . 

Fanshawe, Sir Rich, (statesman and 

poet; x6o8-x666) Fanshenue. 

Faraday. Michael (1791-1867) Faraday. 

Farquhar, Geo. (dramatiitt: 1678-1707), Geo. Farquhar. 
Fanrar, Fred. Wm., D.D. (X83X-X903), . Farrar. 
Favour, Dr. John (eccles. writer; d. 1693). JDr. Favour. 
Fawkes, Francis (poet; X7ai-X777). . . Favkes. 
Featley, Daniel (divine ; 1583-1644), . . l>r. Featley, 
Fell. Jn., D.D. (Bp. of Oxford ; 1635-1686), Bp. Fell. 
Fellowes, Robert, LL.D. (religious and 

misc. writer; 1770-1847) Fellowes. 

Feltham, Owen {Resolves, x6aB), . . . Feltham. 

Felton, Henry, D.D. (1679-1740). . . . Felton. 

Fenton, Elijah (poet ; 1683-1730). . . . Fenton. 
Fergusson. Jaa. (architect; 1808-1886), Fergusson. 
Fergusson, Robert (poet; 1750-1774). . Fergusson. 
Ferrar, Nich. (relig. writer; \t^^t^\^),Niek.Ferrar. 
Ferrara, Geo. (hist and poet ; 1513- 1579), G. Ferrars. 
Ferrier, Jas. Fred, (metaph.; 1808-18^), Ferrter. 
Ferrier, Susan E. (novelist ; 1783-1854). Mus Ferrier. 
Fiddes, Richard, D.D. (divine; 1671- 

1735) Fiddes. 

Fielding, Henry (novelist; 1707-1754), . Fteldtng 
Filmer, Edward (dramatist ; wrote x^). F Ftltner. 
Finlay, Geo., LL.D. (hist; 1799-1875), . Finlay. 
Fish, Simon (reformer; works 1536-1530). Stmon Fish. 
Fiske, John ( Amer. hist, &c.; 1843-1901), yokn Ftske. 
Fitx-Geoffry. Chas. (poet; 1575- >636). . FitX'Geoffry. 
Fitxroy, Admiral Kobt (1805-1865). . . Fitarey. 
Fleetwood, Wm., U U. (Bisliop of Ely; 

1656-1733). Bp. Fleetwood 

Fleming, Dr. John (naturalist; 1785- 

1857), Dr. yokn Fleming. 

Fleming, Win., D.D. {yocak. Philos., 1858), Fleming 
Fletcher. Giles (poet ; 1588-1633), . . G. Fletcher 

Fletcher, John (dramatist ; 1576-1635). . y. Fletcher. 
Fletcher. Phineas (poet; 1584-1650), . Ph. Fletcher. 

Florio, John (gram, and lexicog. ; 1 545-1635). Florio. 
Floyer. Sir John. M.D. (1649-1734). • • Floyer. 
Fonblanque, Albany Wm. (journalist ; 

1797-1873) A. Fonblanque. 

Fonblanque. John de Grenier (lawyer ; 

*759-1837) 7 - Fonblanque. 

Foote. Sam. (dramatist; 1733-1777). . . Foote. 
Forbes, Edw. (naturalist ; 1815-1854), Prqf. Kd.Forbes 
Forbes. James D (physicist; 1809- 

1868) Prof. y. A Forbes. 

Fnrby, Rev. Kobt {Vocabulary of E. 

Anglia, 1810), Forby. 

Ford. John (dramatist ; 1586-1639), . . Ford 
Fordyce, Sir Wm. (surgeon; iTa^’‘Vi^'\,StrH’,Fordyce. 
Foreign (Juarterly Review, . . . For. Quart. Rert. 

Fortnightly Review Fortnightly Rev. 

Fosbrooke, Rev. Thos. Dudley (antiq.; 

1770-1843) Fosbrooke. 

Foster. John (essayist ; 1770- 1843). • . Faster 
Fotherby. Martin, D.D. (X559-XO19). . Fotherby. 

FouiUainh.iU, Sir J. I.audcr, I.ord (Scotch 
judge; Decisions, 1678-1713), . . Fountainhall 

Fourcroy, Antoine Franqois ^e (French 

chemist; 1755-1809) Trans. Fourcroy, 

Fownes, George (chemist ; 1815-1849), 

Fownes or Geo Fownes 
Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), . Fax. 

Foxe, John (inartyrulogist ; 1517-1587), Foxe. 
Francis, Dr. Philip (trans of Horace, &c.; 

d. 1743) P. Francis. 

Franklin, Beiij. (1706-1790), Franklin 

Fraser, A Campbell, l^L.D. (professor 

of logit, Edinburgh) t*rof, Fraser. 

Freeman, Ed. Aug. (hist.; 1833-1893), li A. Freeman, 
Froude, James Anthony (hist.; 1818-1894). Froude, 
Fryth, John (reibrnier ; martyred 1533), Fryth. 
Fulke, William, D (d. 1589), . . . Fulke. 

Fuller. Andw. (Baptist divine; 1754-1815), A. Fuller. 
Fuller. Thomas (divine ; x6a8-t66x), . Fuller. 

Galloway, Robert {Scotch Poems, 1788), R. Galloway 
Galt, John (Scotch novelist ; 1779-1839). Galt. 

Galton, Francis (travels. &c.). . . Francis Galton. 
Gamer. Robert (naturalist). . ... R Garner. 
Garnett, Rev. Rich, (philol.; X790-X851), Garnett. 
Garrett, John {Class. Dud. of India, 1871-73), Garrett. 
Gamck, David (actor, &c.; 1716-1779), ^rrtek. 
Garth, Sir Sam.. M.D. (poet; 1673-17x9), Garth. 
Gascoigne, George (poet; 1536-1577), . Gascoigne. 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghora (novelist; 

sBio-1865) Mrs. Gaskell 

Gauden, John, D.D. (Bp. of Worcester; 

1605-1663) Bp. Gauden. 

Gay, John (poet; Cay 

Gayton. Edmund (humorous writer; 

1609-1666) Gayton. 

Geddes, Alex., LL.D. (Bibl. crit.; 1737- 
i8D3). . ... Dr A. Geddes. 

Geddes. Sir Wm. D. (prof, of Greek, and 
piin. Aberd. Uuiv.; 1838-1900). . . . Prqf. Geddes. 

Geikie. James (geol^t), Geikie. 

Gentleman's Magazine Gent. Mag 

Cerarde. John (surgeon; >545-1607), . Gerarde. 
Gibbon. Edward (histotian ; >737-1794). Gibbon. 


Names in full and dates. Diet as 

Gibbs, JoslahWiUatd (American philol.; 

1790-1861) Prqf. Gibbs. 

Gilford, Rev. Rich, (divine; X7as-x8o7), R. Gifford, 
Gifford, Wm. (critic, dec.; x7S7-x8a6). . Giffurd. 
Giles, Henry (Amer. lecturer; iSop-iSSa), H, Giles. 
Gilly, William Stephen, D.D. (Canon of 

Durham; d. 1855) Dr. Gilly. 

Gilpin. Wm. (divine, writer on scenery, 

dec.. 1734-1804) W. Gilpin. 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-1898). . Gladstone. 
Glanville. Joseph (philosophical treatises. 

dec.; 1630-1680) Glanville. 

Glen, William (Scotch poet; 1789-1836), tVm, Glen. 
(Glennie, John S. Stuart. M.A., . . Stuart Glennie 

Glossary of Architecture. 1850. . . Os(ford Glossaty. 
Glover. Richard (poet ; 1713-1785). . . Glover. 
Godwin, Wm. (novelist; 17^x836), . . Godwin. 
(;olding, Arthur (poet; works 1563-1580), Golding. 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1738-1774), .... Goldsmith. 
Good, John Mason, M.D. (science, poetry, 

dec.; 1764-1837) Dr. Good. 

Goodman, Godfrey (Bp. of Gloucester ; 

>583-1655) Bp. Goodman. 

Goodman. John, D.D. (works. 1679- 

1697) Dr. y. Goodman. 

Goodrich, Chauncey Allen (Ed. of H'eb~ 

Stefs Diet, which in the Imp, Diet is 
referred to under his name; 1790-1860), Goodrich. 
Goodwin. John (divine; 1593 -teos). . . Goodwin. 
Googe, Barnaby (poet; works 1560-1579), Googe. 
(mrdon, James (Bishop of Aberdeen; 

works 1679-170^ Bp. Gordon. 

Gore. Cath Grace (novelist; 1799-X86X), Mrs. Gore. 
Gorges. Sir Arthur {Reg. for Pub. Com- 

merce, i 6 ix), Sir A. Gorges. 

(kisse. Edmund W (poet). . . E it'.Gosse. 

Gotch, Rev Fred Win.. I.I,.D F. fV. Gotch 

Gough, Richard (antiq.; 1735-1809), . Gough. 

Gower. John (poet; 1330-1^). . . Gower 

(irafton. Richard (chronicler: wrote xs6a). Grafton. 
Graham, Thomas (chemist; 180^1869), . Graham. 
Grahamc, James (poet; 1765-1811). . . Grahame. 
Grainger, Jas., M.D. (poet, 1733-1767). Grainger. 
Granger, Thomas (religious wi^er; 

works 1616-16J1), Granger. 

Grant, James (novelist , 1833-87), . . . yas. Grant. 
Granville, George. Vuscount Lansdowne 

(poet, dec.; 1667-1735) GramHlle. 

Grattan, rhoinas C (novelist; 1796-1864). T.C.Grattan. 
Graunt, John {Bills of Mortality, 1663). Graunt. 
Graves, Rev Richard 

dec.; 1715-18114), Graves. 

Gray, Asa (Amer. Imtanist; iBio-1888), Asa Gray. 


(.ray, Tiioiiias (pr-!!; 1716-1771), . . 

(«reeii, John Richard (hist ; 1838-1883), 


Gray. 

y.R Green. 


Green, Matthew (poet : 1667-1737), . . Mat. Green, 
('.reen, T. 11. (philos.; 1836-1883), . . . T.H. Green, 
(ireene, Robert (dramatist; 1560-1593), Greene. 
Greenlnli, Thos. {ArtqfEmb€ilmtng,i7os). Greenhill 
Greg. William Rathbonc (essayist, 

1809-1881), . . .... IV. R Greg. 

Gregory, George, D.D. (niisc writer; 

1754-1808), , . Dr, G Gregory 

liregory, John (divine ; 1607- 1646), . yohn Gregory 
Gretton, Phillips, D D {Sermons, dre , 

*75'5-i73-i). • Gretton. 

Grew, Neheiiiiah, M.D. (naturalist; 1638- 

1711) JV. Grew or Grrw 

('.rew.Obadiah, D.D. (divine; 1607-1698), O. Grew 
Grey, Z.'ich.'iry, I.L D (critic, drc.; 1687- 

17O6) Zachary Grey 

(Irindal, Archbishop (1519-15^3). • < Abp Grindal 
(kusc, Francis (antiq.; 1731 1791). ■ • Grose, 
Grnte. George (hist ; X794-187X). . . . Grige. 
Grove, Sir ('.enrge (Biblical scholar and 
writer on music, dec.; 1830-1900), . . Grove 

Guardlm. The, 1713 Guardian. 

Guest, Ed., LL D. {English Rhythms, 

1838, iK(io-i88o), Guest. 

(mriiall, William (divine; 1617-1679), . Gurnall. 

Guthrie, Rev. Thos.. D.D. (1803-1873), , Dr. Guthrie 
Guthrie, Win. (geog.; 1708-1770). ... /I' Guthrie. 
i.rwilt. Joseph (architect ; 1784-1863), . Cwilt. 

Habington, Wm (poet ; 1605-1645). . . Habington. 
Hucket, John, D D. (Bp ; Life of Abp 

U’llttamv; 1593-1670) Bp Ilacket. 

Hackluyt, Rich, {Voyages: 1553-1616), Hackluyt 
H.'ikewill.Geo., D.D (theol; 1579-1649), Hakewitl. 
Hale, Sir Matthew (jurist; 1609-1676), . Sir M. Hale, 
Hales, John, of Eton (divine and critic ; 

1584-1656). Hales. 

Haliburton, Thos. Chandler (Sam Slick; 

1803-1865) Haliburton. 

Halifax, Chas. Montague, Earl of (1661- 

171S) Ld. Halifax. 

Hall. Arthur (train, of Iliad, 1581), .. A. Hall. 
Hall. Edwd. (chronicler; 149<^(S47)> • Hall. 

Hall, Fitzed (Eng. philol ; d 1901). I'usedward Hall. 
Hall, John (poet ; 16x7-1656), . . , yohn Hall, 

Hall. Joseph.D.D. (Bp.of Norwich; 1574- 

1656) • . . . . Bp. Hall. 

Hall. Marshall, M.D. (1790-1857). . . Dr. M. Hall. 

HalL Robt. (divine; 176^x831), . . . R. Hall. 

Hall, Mrs.S C.(noveL.dcc.; 1800-1881). Mrs.S. C. Hall. 
Hallam, Henry (hist; 17^1859). . . Hallam. 

HaUeck, Fitz-Greene (Amer. poet; 1790- 
1867) HaUeck. 


Names in lull and dates. Diet, as 

Halliwell, James O. (antiq.; 1830-18B9),. HallrweU. 
Hallywell, Henry (divine; wrote ab.a68o). Hallywetl. 
Halyhurton. Thos. (divine: 1674-1713), Hatyburton. 
HaiiiiUuii, Alex. (Amer. statesman and 

soldier; 1757-1804) A. Hamilton. 

Hamilton, Elizabeth {Cot. qfGlenbumie: 

1758-1816), Etui. Hamilton. 

Hamilton, Walter (geog.; works 1815-20), Hamttton. 
Hamilton, Sir Wm. (metaph.; 1788- 

1856) Sir IV, Hamilton 

Hammond, Uenry,D.D. (divine; 1605-1660), //ammoHif 
Hanmer. Jonathan (divine ; d. 1687), . Hanmer. 
Hannay, Janies (novelist, dec.; 1837-1873), Hanuay. 
Hardinge, George (miscel. writer ; 1744- 

18x6) G. Hardinge 

Ilardyng, John (chronicler; 1378-1485), Hardyng. 
Hare, A. J C. (biog.,top.,drc.: x834->903)f A.y.C.Hare. 
Harford, Jolin S.(biog.; X78s-t866). . y. S. Harford. 
Hargrave, Francis (law; 1741-18x1), . Hargrave. 

Harlngton, Sir Julin (poet, dtc.; 1561- 

x6i3) Sir y. Harington 

Harniar, John (Prof. Greek ; d. 1670), . Harmar, 
Harper, Kobt. Goodloe (Amer. lawyer; 

1765- 1835) R.G. Harper. 

Harrington, Jas {Oceana, 1656), . yas. Harrington. 
Harris, Jainrs (philol.; 1709-1780). . . Hams 
Harrison, John (works 1570-1600), . . y. Hamson. 
Harte, Francis Bret (American writer of 

tales, dec.; 1839-1903) Bret Harte. 

Harte, Walter (poet, dec.; 1700-1774). . tV. Harte. 
Hartley, David, M.D. (pliilos.; i705-*7S7)i Hartley. 
Hartlib, Samuel (miscel. writer; works 

1645-1659) Harthb. 

Harvey, Gabriel (poet; t545-i83o)i • ■ G. Harvey. 
Harvey. Wm.. M.D. (anatomist; 1578- 

1657) Harvey. 

H.3wes, Stephen (poet ; wrote 1517). . Hawes. 

fbAwkesworth. John. Ll<.D. (essayist, 

dec.; 1715-1773) Hawkesworth. 

Hawkins. Sir John {Hist, qf Music; 

1719-1789). Sir y. Hawkins. 

Hawkins, Sir Rich, (navig ; d. 1633), Sir R. Hawkins. 
Hawthorn, Nathaniel (1604-1864), . . Hawthorn. 

Hay, Will. (M.P. for Seuford; 1700-1755), H’ Hay. 
Haydon, Beiij. Rob. (artist ; 1786-1846), B R. Haydon. 
Hayward, Abraham. Q.C. (1B03 1884), A. Hayward. 

Hayward, Jas. (1635) yas. Hayward. 

Hayward, Sir John (liist.; d. 1637), Stry Hayward 
Hazlitt, Wm (critic, dec.; 1778-1830), . Haalttt. 
Heath, James (hist.; 1639-1^), y. Heath. 

Hebcr, Reginald, D.I> , Bp. (1/83-1836), Bp Heber, 

Helps, Sir Arthur (hist and essayist; 

1817- 1875), Helps 

Hemans,Felici,'iD. (poetess; i794-*83>;), Hemans, 
llenfrey. Artliur (botanist ; iHio-iH^o), . Henfrey 
Henley, Rev John (orator; f69X' 1756), Rev. y. Henley 
Henry, Patrick (Amer lawyer, 1736- 

1769). /’• Henry. 

Hen.slDw, Rev. John Stevens (tiotanlst ; 

179(1-1861) llenslow 

Herlicrt, Lord Fdwd., of Cherbury 

(1581-1648) Ld Herbert 

Herliert, (k-orge (poet; 1593-1633), . G Herbert 

Herbert, Sir Thos. (traveller; 1606- 

1683) . .Vir T. Herbert 

Herd. David (t oil. of Scotch .Saiiir 1,17(19). Herd 
Herrick, Robert (poet; 1591- i66j), . Herrick 

llcrHChcl, Sir John F. W. (1790- 1871), Siry. Hersehel. 
Hewyt, John, D.D. (sermons, 1658), . . Hewyt 
lleylin, P«-tcr, D D. (i(xx>-i662), . . Heytin. 

Hrywood.Thos (dramatist ; d. ab 1641), Heywood 
Hickes, Geo.. D.D. (1643- 1715), . . Hukes 

llicks, Francis ■ (trails of Luci.in; 15O6- 

16)1)) . Fr Hicks. 

Hill, Aaron (|X)et, dec ; 1685-1750), . . Aaron Hill. 
Hillhousc, Jas. A. (Amer. poet; 1789- 

1841) Htllhouse. 

Hobbes, Thos (philosuph.; 1588-1679), Hobbes 
lloblyn. Rich. D. (chemist, dec.; wrote 

1841-1851) Hoblyn 

Hoffman, C. F. (Amrr poet, dei . iBiA 1884), Hojfman. 
Hogg, James (F.ttrick Shepherd; 177a- 

1835) Hogg 

Holder, Wm., D D {Elements oj 'speech, 

xfihifi Holder. 

Huh*. Krv S.^m Reynolds (r8T9-r904). S R Hole. 
Hnlinshcd, Raphael (chronicler, wrote 

1577), Holtnshed. 

Holland, Sir Henry, M D (1788-1873), Sir H. Holland. 
Holland, Philemon, M.D. (translator; 

1553-1636) Holland 

Hollyband, Claud (Icxicog.; works 1573- 

1579) Hollyband. 

Holme, R.'indle {Armoury, t 6 Si), Randle Holme. 
Holmes, Abiel, D.D. (Amer. hist.; 1763- 

1837) A, Holmes. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Amer. poet, 

drc ; 1809-1894) O.W. Holmes 

Holyiiay, Barten, D.D. (1593-1661), . . Holyday. 

Homilies of the Ch of Eng Homily 

I Hood, Thomas (poet, dec.; 1798-1845). . Hood 
Hook, Tkeexlore Edwd. (novelist, dec.; 

1788-1841) T. Hook. 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, D.D. (Dean of 

Wore.; 1798-1875), Hook. 

Hooker, Richard {divine; 1553-1600), . Hooker, 
Hoole.Jno (trans. of Tasso, dec.; 1737-1803). HooU 
Hooper, Geo., O.D., Bp. (1640-1737). . Bp. Hooper. 




XIV 


AUTHOBS QUOTED. 


Cited in 

Names in full and date*. Diet as 

Hooper, Kobt.. M.D. (Atof Diet., >798). Heoptr. 
Hopkins. Ezekiel; Bp. (t633>i690). . . Bp. Hopkitis. 
Home, Geo., D D.. Bp. <i73c^«79if).> • Bp. Dorne. 
Horsley, Sam., LI. D,. Bp (1713-1806), Horsley. 
Houghton, Lord (poet; i8oo>i885). . Ld. Houghton. 
Howell. James (traveller, drc.; tS94-iMd). Hmoelt. 
Howitt, Mary (1805-1888), . Mary Hewitt or Hountt. 
Howitt, William (1795-1879). . . IK Homntt or Howitt 
Hudson, Thos. (port; Hutorie 0/ yudith, 

1584), T Hudson. 

Hughes, John (poet; 1677-1730), . . . y. Hughes. 
Hughes, Thos (novelist, (be.; 1893-96). . T. Hughes, 
Huloet, Rich. \Lat. hng Diet., 1539), . Huloet. 
Hume, David (hist.; 1711-1776), Hume. 

Humphrey, Henian, D.D (Amer. div ; 

1779-1861) H. Humphrey. 

Humphreys, Henry N'nel (numismatist 
and misc. writer; 1810-1879), . //. H. Humphreys. 

Hunt, Leigh (1784- 1H59) /.. Hunt. 

Hunter. Henry, 1 >.D. (1741-1803), . Dr. H. Hunter. 

Hurd, Rich., D.D., Bp. (1730-1808), . . Bp Hurd. 
Hutchinson. Thos. D.D. (theol.; wrote 

173(^1746), Dr. Hutchinson. 

Hutchinson, llr.Thos, Jos.(traveller). T.y. Hutchinson. 
Hutton, Chas (math.; 1737-1833), . . . Hutfnu. 
Huxley, Thos. Henry (hiol ; 1835-1895),. Huxley 

\\iw,}acuh {Booko/yasher.ii^), . yac. lime 
llliistrutrri T.ondon News, . III. London AVwr, 

Inchhalrl, I'.lixdbeth (rlrauiatist. Arc ; 

1753-1831 ), Inehbald 

Ingelow, lean (poetess; 1830-1897). yean Ingelow 
Inties, Cnxinn (hist and antiq ; 1798- 

1874), ( oitno Innes 

Irving. Washington (1781- 1859), Irving or IK. Irving 

Jackson, Thos., D.D (Dean of riioro; 

1579- 1640). 7 'A yacJtsou. 

Jacob, Giles (law writer; 1686- 1744), yacob. 
James, (<cn P. K. (1801-1860), . . G. P. X yames 
Jamicwm, Dr John {Seoteh Diet.; 1759- 
183H), ... .... yamtesou. 

Jarvis, (has. (trans of Don Qutieote,\^ga), yarrns. 
Jay. William (divine, I 7 <i 9 'i 854 ). • . . 7 <*y 

JeaffreBoii.J.Cordy(blng ,&c.; 1831-1901). yeitp'reson. 
Jeirenon, Thos. (I'res U.S ; 1743-1836), y^Iferson. 
Jeffrey, brands. Lord {hdtn. Reif ; 177.3- 

i85«») . . y*jff^ey- 

Jenkins, b.ciward (novelist) yenJtws. 

Jenks, BeiiJ. (ilivine; 1646-1784), • • B yeuhs. 

Jenyns, Soutiir (misc. writer : 1703-1787), yenyns. 
Jerruid, Douglas Wni, (1803-1857), . . D.yerrold. 
Jesse, John IlmCiige (iiiisLel writer: 

1815-1874), y. H yesse 

jewel, John, D D (Bp. ofSalis.; 1593-1571), Bp yewel 
jewsbury, («eiaMine E (novelist; 1813- 
1H80), . . ... Miss yewsbury, 

John, Gabriel {Theory the Iniell 

ll'orld, 1700), . Gabriel yohn 

Johusoii.f bus (drnnnaist, 1679-1748), Cha.\.yohttsou 
Johnson, bani , D D (divine, 1696-1773), .S. yohnsou. 

Johnson, Dr Siam (1709 17H4) yohnson. 

lohiisun. Thos , M.D (botanist ; d. 1644), T. yohnson. 
Jones, Willi.1111 (divine; 1796-1800), . . IK. yoHe.x 
JoneB,.Sir WilliAiii(Dricntalist; i746-i794),.Vir IK yones 
Joiisnn. Ben (1574 1637), . B 

jnrd.ni, Thos (poet, Arc., d ab 16H5), yotdan 

Jortin, John, D D (Archd. of l^ndoii; 

i6i^K 1770), ... yortin. 

Jussriyn. John ( Travels in . 4 mer.; 1638- 
I67S). ... yosstlyn 

Joyr, (',rt> (reformer and printer , d. 1550), yoyt 
Jukes, Joseph Ucetr (geui , 1811-1869),. yukes. 
Junius, Letters of (17691773). . . . yunius 

Kames. Henry Home, Lord (Scotch 
judge; 1696-1783), . . Lord Kames 

Kane, Misha Kent (Arctic explorer; 

iHio-1857) Kune. 

Kane, Richard {'Campaigns 1689-1713,' 

17451, .... . Ruh. Kane. 

Kavniiagh. Julia (novelist; 1834-1877), Kin-unueh. 
Kaye, )ohii, D D.. lip. (17841853), . . Bp Kaye 
Kents, John (|ioet; 1796-1831), . Keatr 

Kehle, John ()toct, 1793-1866), . Keble 

Keepe. Henry {Monumenta IKestmon- 
asterteusta, 1683), . . . Keepe. 

Krightley, Thos (hist , &c ; 1789-1873), Keight/o'. 
Keill, John, M D (astmn ; 1671-17*1). . Ketll 
Kelhain, Kobt . of Uiu liiii (AVrMtiiH 

1779). Kelham 

KcmNe, Franc es Anncfaulob.; iik<9*93l. P d. Kemble 
Kciuble, John Mitchell (hist ; 1807-1857). y.M.Kemble. 
Kemlall, Timothy lA'Anore* ty A>i- 

grumi, 1577) Kendall. 

Kennel. White. D D (Bp of rsterhor- 
ough; lOeciTuSI, . . .... Bp.Kemnet 

Kenrick, Will., LL D. {Bng Diet , 1773I, Kenrick 

Kent. Charles (misc writeri itat-ieiw). Kent 
Kent, James, LL. D (Amer. jurist; 1763- 

*8471. AVw/. 

Ker. Kobt (trans of I jivoliier. 1790), . R. Ker. 

Keitlewetl. J4*lin (divine ; 165.1-16^, . KHttemntl. 
KiUlngbeck. John {Sermons, 1710-1717). KUitngbeek. 
Kmdwll, k n (Aiiter aiith., i8i6-9»). R. fi. Kimbali 
Kmahan, D \Irish I aw Reports. So,., 

1830-1836), . ... Ktnahmm. 

King, Edw. (S. Sbaies ^ Amer ,1875). Bdwmrd King 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

King. Henry. D.D . Bp. (1591-1669). . Bp. King 

King, Wm., D.D. (Abp. of Tuam; 1650- 

1739) King. 

King, Wm.. LLD. (humorous poetry. 

Arc.; 1663-1713). Dr. hK. King. 

Kinglake. Alex Wm. (hist. ; 1811-1891), Ktnglaie. 
Kingsley, Rev. Chas. (1819-1875). . . Kingsley. 

Kingsley, Henry (1830-1876), . ... H. Kingsley. 
Kirby, Will (entomol.; 1759-1850). . . Ktrdy. 
Kirwan, Rich, (physicist ; 1733-1813), . Kirwan. 
Kitto, John, D.D. (1804-1854), . . . Kitto. 

Knatchbull, Sir Norton (Biblical critic; 

1601-1684) Knatchbull. 

Knight. Edward {Tryat qf Truth, leptt), Ed. Knight. 
Knight. Edward H. {Amer. Mech. Diet., 

1877), E.H. Knight. 

Knight.Wrn .LL D {VrotKlot 9 \.PU\as),Pro/. Knight 
Knolles, Rich, (hist ; d. 1631). .... Knotles 
Knox, John (reformer; 1505-1573). . . Knox 
Knox, Koliert {Island 0/ Ceylon, 1681). Rob. Knox. 
Knox, Vicealmus, D.D (essayist: 1752- 

1831) Dr Knox. 

Kollock, Henry. D.D. (divine; 1778-1819), Kellock. 
Kyd, Thos (dramatist ; works 1594-1599), Kyd. 

Laing, Samuel {Re.ndence in Norway, 

Arc ; wrote 1836-1853) Ijsing. 

I^mb. Charles (1775-1834), Lamb. 

Lamb, Patrick Lamb's Cookery, tiio, 

Laiidiarde. Wm. {Perambul. ^ Kent, 

1576). ... Lambarde. 

Landon, LetitiaH. (poetess, 1802-1838), Landon. 
Laiidor, W'aiter Savage (1775-1864),. . Landor, 
Lane, Ld Win (Arabic sch.; 1801-1876), Ixsne. 
Iviiigliortie, Rev Jii. {Plutarch's Lives; 

*715-1779). Langhorne. 

Lardncr, i)r. Dionysius (1793-1859), . . Lardner. 
Laasell, Wm (astron.; 1799-1880). . . Ixisstll. 

l..athaiii, Dr P Mere (medical works. 

18 gi, 1845, Arc.). .... Dr. P. M, Latham 
l^ithani, Robert G. (philol ; 1813-1888),. iMham 
laithrop, Joseph (Amer. divine; 1731- 

1830), yos. Lathrop. 

l^tinier, Hugh (reformer ; 1490-1555), . Latimer. 
Laud, Wm., D.D (Abp of Cant., 1573- 

1645). Abp Laud 

louder, Sir Thomas Dick (17B4-1848). 

Sir T. Dick Lauder. 
laivingtoii. Geo , Bp (1683-1763), . Bp. Lasnngton. 

Law, William (divine; 1686-1761), . . Law. 

I^iwreiice, Geo. Alfred (novelist; 1837- 

1876) .... Lawrence. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry (1817-1894),, Ixryard 
laiycock, Thos , M.I) (1813-1876), . . Lt^cock. 

Ije Conte, John laiwrence (entomol.), . y. Le Conte. 
Ledyard, John (traveller; 1751-1789), . Ledyard 
Lee. Fred Oo., D C.L. {Gloss. Eceles. 

Terms, 1877), . Aev, F G. Lee, 

Lee, N,ilh. (dramatist; 1657-1691), . . I ee. 

Leidy, Dr joseph (Amer naturalist; iBapoi), Leidy, 
Leigh, Sir Ldwd (philol.. Arc.; 1602-1671), Leigh. 
Leighton, Kobt.. D.D. (Abp of Gl>is- 
gow; i6iI'1684). , Abp I xighton or Leighton. 

Leland. Chas.C* (Amerauth : 1824-1903). C G Leland 
Lel.ind, John (antiq.; 1506- 1552), . . . Leland. 
LeLnid, John, D.D. (1691-1766). . Rev y. Leland. 
Leland, Thos., DD (Irish hist.. Arc.; 

i733^'178s) Dr. Leland. 

Neve, John (biog.; 1679-1741), . . Le Neve. 

Lennox, Charlotte (novelist. Arc ; 1730- 

1804), Charlotte Ixnnox. 

L'Lstrange, Sir Roger (1616-1704), SirR. L' Estrange. 

Lever, Charles (1806-1872) Ixver. 

Lewes, Geo. Henry (1817-1K78). . . . G H Ixwes. 
I -ewes, Mrs. G li (1830-1880). . . George Eliot. 

Lewis, Sir C;eo Comewall (1806-1863), 5 irCr C. Lewis. 
Lewis, John (antiq.; 1675-1746). . . Rn> y. Lewu. 
Lewis, Win. Ullington (trans. of Statius, 

1767). IK. L. l.ewts. 

l^yden.John (|>oetand Orientalist; 1775- 

«8n) Leyden. 

Lightfoot, Jn., D D (divine; 1603-1675), Lightfoot. 

Lindiey, John (botanist; t799-i8(>5)>> • Lindtey 

Linwooil, Re> Wni (Greek scholar, 

works 1841-1860) I.inweod. 

Lithgow, Will, (traveller; 1583-1640), I.Uhgow. 

Uvingstone, David, I-L.n . D C.L. (tra- 
veller; 1813-1873), Livingstone. 

Lloyd. Kobt (poet; 1033-1764), . . . Uoyd. 
Lloyd, Wm. (Bp of Worcester. 1637-1717), Bp. Lloyd. 

Locke. John (1633-1704) Loekt. 

Lockhart, John Gibson (i794-'i854). • Lockhart. 

Lockyer. Sir Jos. Norman (astron.), . y. N. tMkyer. 
Lmlge, Thos., M.D (dramatist; 1556-1625), Lodge 
Loe, Will , D D (.VrrMf«m3, 16I1-1633). I oe 
Logan. John (poet. Ate.; 1748-1788). . Logan. 

I .ongfeikiw. Henry Wadsworth (i8o7'i882).Z.my^/enr 
Lord. Henry {Relig ^the Persees, 1630), Lord. 
Lowlon. John Clautlius (botanist: 178}- 

>843) Loudon. 

Loveday. Roliert {Letters, 1659), . . . Lovedmy. 
Lovelace. Richard (poet: 161S-1658). . LovHmee. 
Lover, Samuel (novelist. *c.; 1797-1868), S. Lever. 
Lowell. James Russell (Amer, poet. Ate.; 

SI19-1I91). y,R. LemelL 

Lower, Mark Antony (antiq.; 1813-1876), Lower, 
Lowth. Robt , D.D., Bp. (1710-1787). . Bp. Lewth. 
Lulibock, Sir John (I-ord Avebury). Sir y Lubbock. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Ludlow, Edmund {Memoirs, 1698-1699), Ludlow, 
Lydgate, John (poet; i375-’>48i). . • . I^y^gate. 
Lye, Edwd. (Anglo-Sax. scholar; 1694-1767), lye. 
Lyell, Sir Churies (geol : 1797-1875), . SirC./yelL 

I-ylyi Jubn (dramatist, &c.: i 5 S 3 ->^)* •ApO'* 
Lyndsay, Sir David (Scotch poet; 1490- 

1567), Sir D. lyndsey. 

Lyttelton. Geo., Lord (1709-1773). . . IM. LytttUon. 


Macaulay, Thos. Babington, Lord (1800- 

1859) Macaulay. 

M'Curthy, Justin (novelist, Acc.), yustin M'Carthy. 
M'Clintock, Admiral Sir Fran. Leopold, M'Ctintoek. 
M'Cosh, Jas , D D (metaph ; 1811-1894). M'Cosh. 
M'Ctilloch, J M.. D.D. (educational 

works; 1801-1883). y. M. itCuIioch. 

M'Culloch, John Ramsay (polit. econ.; 

1769-1864) M'CuUoeh. 

Macdougnll, Sir P. L. (general; 1819-94), Maedougall. 
Mackenzie, Henry {Man of Feeling: 1745- 

1831), Henry Mackenzie, 

Mackintosh, Sir Jas (philos. and hist ; 

1765 1832) Stry Mackintosh. 

Macklin. Charles (dramatist ; 16907-1797), Maeklin. 
M.iclagaii, Alex (poet ; 1811-1880), . A. Maetagan. 
Macready, W. Clms. (1793-1873), . . . Maeready. 

Madati, H. G. (chemist) Madan. 

Madison, James (Pres. U S.; 1751-1836), Madison. 
Madox. Thos. (antiquary: d. 1726), . . Madox. 
Malden, Henry (prof, of Greek ; 1801- 

1876) Prof. Malden. 

Mallet, David (poet; 1700-1765), . . . Mallet. 

Mallet, Robt., C.E (1810-1881), ... A. Mallet. 

Malone, Edmund (antiq., I74i-i8i3>, Malone. 
Malory. Sir Thos.(A'iHir/f 1485), .Sir T. Malory. 

MandeviUe, Bernard dc (poet; 1670- 

1733) B.de MandeviUe. 

MandeviUe. Sir John de (traveller ; 1300- 

1372) .S'lr yohn MandeviUe. 

Mann, Horace. L 1 ..D. (Amer. educa- 
tionist; 1796-1859) // Mann. 

Manning, Hen. Edw. (1808-1892), Cardinal Manning. 
Mniitiynghani, Thomas. D.D (Bp. of 

Chic.; d 172s) Mannyugham. 

Manse), Henry Longueville (philoso- 
pher; 1820-1871) Dean Mansel. 

March, Francis A. (Angln-Sax. scholar). Prof March. 
Markham, Sir Albert Hastings. R.N., 

Copt. Markham. 

Markham. C«ervase (poet, Arc.; works 

1593-1636) Markham. 

Marlowe, Christopher (i 564 -iS 93 )» • • Marlowe. 

Marmion, Shakerley (dramatist; t6o»-i639),A/ii*rwieii. 
Marryat, Capl. Fred (1792-1848). . Marryat. 

Marsh, Geo. J'erkins (Amer. philol.; iBoi- 

1883), .G. P Marsh. 

Marsh, Herbert, D.D (Bp. of P'boro; 

1757-1839) D»*. H. ilfarxA. 

Marsh, James, D.D (Amer div.; 1794- 
1842), ... ... Dr. y Marsh. 

Marshall. John (Amer. Jurist; 1755*1835), 

Marshall's Life of IVashington or y udge Marshall 
Marston, John (poet ; 1570-1034), . . Marston. 

Martin. Edwd. (Dean of Ely; letters, 

1663), Dean Martin. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, Theo. Martin 

Martin. Thos., LL.D. (eciles. writer; 

d 1584), ... Dr Martin. 

Martmeau, Harriet (1803-1876), H. Marttneau. 

Martineau, Rev. Jas,, D.D (1805-1900), y. Martmeau. 
Martyii, John (botanist: 1699-1768), . Martyn. 

Marvell, Andrew (poet, &c : 1630-1678), Marvell. 
Mason, Geo. (lexicog.; 1735-1806), . . Mason. 
Mason, John Mitchell (Amer. div.; 1770- 

1839) y. M. Mason. 

Mason. Lowell (Amer. mus. ; 1793- 

1860) Lowell Mason. 

Mason, Wm. (poet and div.; 1725-1797), IK. Mason. 
Massinger, Philip (dramatist; 1584-16^), Massinger. 
Masson. David (Prof. Eng. Lit ). . . David Masson. 
Mather, Cotton (Amer. theoi.; 1663- 

1728) Cotton Mather. 

Maunder, Sam. ( Treasuries; 1790-1849). Maunder. 
Maurice, Jn. F. Denison (divine; 1805-1873), Maurice. 
Maxwell, Clerk (physicist: i 9 v-i 979 ). Clerk Maxwell. 
May, Thos. (poet and hist.; 1594-1650). May. 

May. Sir Thos. Erskine.Ld Farnborough 
(clerk to the Commons; 1815-1886). . Sir E. May, 

Mayhew. Henry {London Labour and 
the London Poor. Arc.; 1812-1887), . . Mayhew. 
Mayne. John (Scotch poet; 1759-1836), . y M^e 
Mayne, R. G.. M D {Med. Diet., 1854). . Dr. Mayne. 
Mede, Jos. (Biblical critic; 1586-1638). yoseph Med*. 
Melmoth. Courtenay {nom de plume of 

S.J Pratt; i749-*8i4) Melmoth. 

Melton, John {Astrolcgaster, i6ao), . . y, Melton. 
Melville, G J. Whyte (novelist; i8as- 

1V78). IKhyte MeivUte. 

Mendez, Moses (poet ; d. 175B). . . Mendea. 

Menvale. Chas. D.D. (hut.; 1808-1893). Mermaie. 
Meston, Wm. (Scot poet; 1688-1745), • Meston, 
Meyrick. Sir Sam. Kush (antiq. ; 1783- 

1848) Meyrick. 

Mickle. Wm. Julius (poet; 1734-1788). . Miekte. 
Middleton. Conyers, D.D (16^1750),. Middleton, 
Middleton, Thomas (dramatist; 1570- 

>896). r. Middleton. 

Miege, Coy (lexicog.; 1677-1707), 
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Cited in 

Names in fun and dates. Diet as 

Mill, John. D.D. (divine ; Z645-1707), . Dr. y. Mill. 

Mill. John Stuart (1806-1873) y.S. Mill. 

Miller. Huffh (ffeoL; xSos-i^). . . Muj^h MUkr. 
Miller. W. Allen (chem.; 18x7-1870). W. AlknMUkr. 
Milnian. Henry Hart, D.D. (1791-2868). Milman. 
Milner, Jos. (eccles. hist.; X744'*>797)f • MUntr. 

Milton, John (1608-1674) MtUon. 

Minot. Lawrence (poet; wrote about 

»330-*3S0). Minot. 

Minshew. John (lexicogf. ; works 1599- 

1627) Minshew. 

Minstrelsy of Scot. Border (Sir Walter 

Scott) Border MtnstreljQ/. 

Mirror for Magistrates, The, 1559. . Mtr./or Mags. 

Mitford, Rev. J. (poet and editor; 1781- 

1856) y. Milford. 

Mitford, Wm. (hist, of Greece ; 1744-1827), Mitford. 
Mivart, St.George (biol ; 1827-1900). St.George Mivart. 
Molr. Dav. M. {Delta) (poet; 1798-1851), D. M. Atnr. 
Monboddo, James Burnet, Lord (Scotch 

Judge; i7i4'*i799) Monboddo. 

Mongredien, Aug. {Trees &• Shrubs, 

1870) A. Mongredien. 

Monmouth, Henry Carey, Earl of (hist.; 

1596-1661) Earl 0/ Monmouth. 

Montagu, Lady M. W. (1690-1762), . . 

Lady M. Montagu. 
Montague, Walter (relig. writer ; works 

1629-1654) ty. Montague. 

Montgomery. James (poet; 1771- 

1854) yames Montgomery. 

Monthly Review, 1749-1H45 Month. Rev. 

Moore, Edward (dramatist; 1712-1757), E. Moore. 
Moore. Dr. John (novelist, &c. ; 1730- 

iBoa) Dr. y. Moore. 

Moore, Thos. (poet; 1779-1852), . . . Moore 
More, Hannah (muralbit; 1745-1833), Mrs. H More. 
More, Henry, D D (1614-1687), . . Dr. H More. 

More, Sir Thos. (1480-1535). .... Sir T. More. 

MorcU, Dr. J D (philns., &c.; 1816-91), y.D.Morell 
Morgan, l.ady Sydney (novelist, &c,: 

1786-1859) Lady Morgan 

Morier, Jiimes (traveller; 1780-1848), . . Morter. 
Moriey, John (hiog. and essayist), . yokn Morley. 
Morris, Rirhd., I.L.D. (philoL; 1833-94). Dr Morris. 
Morris. William (poet; 1834-1896 ). . . . H'. Moms 

Mortimer, Jn. {Art 0/ Husbandry, 1707), Mortimer. 
Morton, John (Bp. of Ely; 1410-1500), Bp Morton 
Morton. Thos. (dramatist ; 1764-1838), Morton 
Moseley, Walter M {Archery, 1792), 1 ^. M Mosely 
Mosheiiii, Johann Lorenz (eccles. hist.; 

1694-1755), Moshetm. 

Motherwell, Will, (poet ; 1797-1835). . Motherwell. 

Motley, John Lothrop (hist.; 1814-1877), Motley 
Mountagu, Rich., Bp. (1578-1641), . . Mountagu. 
Moxon, Chas. {Mineralogy, 1838). . . Moxon. 
Moxon, Jos. (sdentist; 1627-1700), . . yos Moxon 

Mozley, Herbert Newman 1 {Law Diet , ( Mosley (b‘ 
Whiteley, Geo. Crispe / 1876), ( tVhUeley 

Mozley, Jas Bowling, D.D (1813-1878), Dr. Mosley. 
Miilier, Fred. Max (philol.; 1823-1900), . Max Muller. 
Mulock, Dinah Mana (novelist; 1826-87). Mts. I raik 
Munday, Anthony (poet, 1553-1633), Ant. Munday. 
Mure, Wm. {Greek Lit.; 1799-1860). . IV. Mure. 

Murphy, Arthur (dramatist, &c.; 1730- 

1805) A Murphy. 

Mtisgrave, Sir Rich., M.P. (1758-1818), SirR Musgrave. 

Nabbes, Thos (dramatist ; d. 1645), . Nabbes. 

Nairne, Caroline Oliphant, Baroness 

(poetess ; 1766-1845) Lady Nairne 

Napier, Gen. Sir Wm. F. P. (hist.; 1785- 

1860) Sir ir. F. P. Napier. 

Nares, Robert, Archd. {Glossary to 

Shakspere, &c ; 1753-1829) Nares. 

Nash, Thos. (dramatist; 1558-1600), . Nash. 

National Review, 1855-1864, . . . National Rev. 

Naunton, Sir Robert (statesman; 1563- 

1635) Sir R Naunton. 

Neale, John Mason, D.D. (1818-1866), . Neak. 
Nelson. Robt. (relig. wvher; 1656-1715), R. Nelson. 
Newcourt, Richai {Eccles. Hist. ^ 

London, tjdh-xjto) Newcourt. 

Newman, John Hen., Card. (1801-90). y. H. Newman 
New Monthly Magazine. 1821-1871, N. Month. Mag 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727) Newton 

Newton, Rev. John (1725-1807), . Rev. y. Newton 

Newton, Thos., D.D. (Bp. of Bristol: 

1704-1782) Bp. Newton. 

Nichol, John Pringle (astron.; 1804-1859), Prqf. Niehol 
Nichols, John {Lit. Anec.; 1744-1896). . Nichols. 
Nicholson, Henry Alleyne, M.D. (Prof. 

Nat. Hist; 1844-1899) H.A. Nicholson 

Nicholson. Wm. (chem.; 1758-1815), . Nicholson. 

Nicholson, Wm. (Scotch poet; 1782- 

1849) Nicholson. 

NicoUs, Thos. {Trans. Thucydides, 1550). NicolU. 
Nicolson, Wm. (Bishop of Carlisle; 1655- 

1727) Bp. Nicolsen. 

Noble, Rev. Mark (andq.; d. 1827). . . Mark Nobk. 
Noble. Sam. (Swedenborg, div. ; d. 1853), Nobk. 
Norden, John (topog , dtc.; zs^tS-ihes). Norden. 
Norris, John (divine ; 1657-17x1), . . . Norris. 
North American Review. . . . North Am. Rev. 
North British Review, 1844-1871. . North Bnt. Rev 
North, Dudley, fiiurth Lxnd (1604-1667), Ld. North. 
North, Hon. Roger (biog., &c.; 16^ 

1733), Reger North. 


Names in full and dates. 


Cited in 
Diet, as 


North. Sir Thos. (trans. of Plutarch, 

1579) North. 

Northbrooke.Rev.John (wrote x^'jc>-\6co),Northbrooke. 
Nott, J. C., M.D. (Amer. ethnol ; 1804-1873), NotL 

O'Donovan, John, LL.D. (archseoL; 

1809- 1861) Dr. CfDonovan. 

O’Keefe, John (dramatist; 1747-1733). . Cl Keefe. 
Oldham. John (poet ; 1653-16^), . . . Oldham. 
Oliphant, Mrs. M. (novelist; 1828-97), Mrs. Oliphant 
Osborne, Francis (moral writer; 158^1659), Osborne 
Otway, TJios (drain.itist ; 1051-1085), . Otway. 

Ouida (Louise de la Ram6, novelist). . Ouida. 
Outred.MarceUine(£v>ar.q/‘/Vav..t^), Outred. 
Overbury, Sir Thos. (poet. &c.; 15B1- 

1613) Sir T. Overbury. 

Owen, Rich, (naturalist; 1604-1892), . Oiven. 

Ozell, John (translator , d. 1743), . . . Oxell. 

Page, David (geologist ; 1814-1879), . . Pty^e. 

Pagit, Ephraim (divine : 1575-1647). . Eph Pagtt. 

Paine, Thos. {Age of Reason: 17^1809), T. Paine. 
Paley, Will., D.D. (moral. phiL; 1743-1805). Paley. 
Palfrey. John Gorham, D.D., LL.D. 

(American historian; 1796-1881), . . Palfrey. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1861), Sir F. Palgrave. 
Palgrave. Wm. Gifford ( Travels in 

Arabia, 1862-1863) H\ G. Palgrave. 

Palmerston. Henry Temple, 1u>rd 

(statesman; 1784-1865) Palmerston 

Palsgrave, John A r^raiMM/rr. 1530), Palsgrave. 
Parke, Roht. {History if China, 1588), R. Parke 
Parker, Sam. {Btblio. JUbltca; 1680-1730), Sam.Parker 
Parker, Sam., D.D . Bp (1640-1687), . Bp. Parker. 

Parker, Theodore (Amer. theologuin; 

1810- 1860) Theodore Parker 

Parnell, Thos . D.D. (poet; 167^1718), Parnell. 
Parr. Samuel, D D (1747-1825), . . . Dr. Parr. 
Paterson, J<is {hng and Scotch Law, 1865), Paterson 
Patmore, Coventry (poet; 1R23-96). Coventry Patmore 
Patricl.. Syiiion, D 1).. Bp. (1626-1707). Bp. Patrick. 
Patterson, K. 11 (publicist; i8at-86), R. H. Patterson. 
Paxton, Sir Joseph (hotaitist, dec ; 1803-1805). Paxton. 
Peacham, Henry (works >590-1630), . Peacham. 

Pearce, Z<tch , D.D. Up. (iti9o-i774). . Bp Pearce 
Pearson, Charles H (hist . 1830-1894), C. H. Pearson 
Pearson, John, D.D. (Bp. of Chester; 

1612-1686) Bp tearson. 

Pecock, Reynold (Bp. of Chic.; 1390-1460), Bp.Pecock 
Peele, George (dramatist; 1553-1598), . Peek. 
Pegge, Sam {Anecdotes of the Eng 

Lang ; 1731-1800), Fegge, 

P.il.‘.Jn. (philol) Petle. 

Petui.int, Thos , I L.D. (naturalist, dec.; 

1720-1798), Pennant. 

Pepys, S.imuei {Dntry; 1632-1703), . . Pepys 
Pcicy, Thomas, D.D. (Rp. of Dromore ; 

Rehq.of Anc. Eng. Poetry; 1728-1811). 

Bp Percy, also Percy Relig. 
Pereira. Jonathan. M D (1804-1853), . Pereira. 

Perkins, Wm (divine; 1558-ifjoa), , Perkins 

Perry. Wm (Icxicog., works 1774-180B), Perry 
Petty (or Pettie). Sir Wm., M.D (1623- 

1687). . Sir nr. Fettle. 

Phaer, Thos. {Trans, of Ftrgil, 1558), . Phaer. 
l*hllips, Ambrose (poet; 1675-1749), . Philips. 

Pliilips, John (poet; 1670-1708), . . y. Philips 

PhiUips, Ldwd (lexicog.; 1630-1696), . E Phillips. 
Phillips, Jn (geol.; 1800-1874), . . . Phillips. 

Pickering, Timothy (Amer. politicuin; 

1745-1829), T. Pickering. 

Pierce, Thomas, D.D. (1620-1691), . .DeanPieice 

Pinkerton, Jolin (antiq ; 1758-1826), . . Pinkerton 
Piozzi, Mrs , previously Thrale (i739-i82i),dfrj Ptosxt 
Pitscottic, Roil Lindsay of {Scottish 
Chronicles, b. about 1500), .... Pitseottie. 

Planch6. James R. (antiq ; 1796-1881), . Planchi 
Playfair, Lyon, Lord (1818-18^), . . Lyon Playfair, 
Plot. Robt., LL.D. (naturahst; 1640-1696), Plot 
Pliimtree, Robt, {Umv.of Camb , 178a), Plumtree. 
Poe, Edgar Allan (1811-1849), . . . Poe. 

Pollok, Robert (poet ; 1799-1827), . . R. Pollok. 

Ponifret, John (poet; 1667-1703), . . Pomfret. 

Pope, Alexander (i688-ir44), . . . Pope 
Pope, Walter. M.D. (works 1666-1698), Dr. IV Pope 
Porson, Richard (1759-180S). . . . Porson. 

Porteus, Beilby, D.D. (Bp. of London; 

1731-1808) Porteus. 

Potter. John. D.D (Abp of Canterbury; 

1674-1747) dbp Potter 

Pownall, Thos. (statesman ; 1722-1805), T Pownall 
Praed, W. Mackworth (poet; 1802-1839), Praed. 
Pratt. Sam. Jackson (1749-1814), . . . Melmoth. 
Prescott. Wm. Hickling (1796-1^9), . Prescott 

Price, Sir Uvedale {The Picturesgue; 

1747-1839) Str Uvedale Price 

Prideaux, John, D.D. (1587-1650), . . 

PrukauK or Dr. Prideaux 
Prior. Matthew (poet ; 1664-17x1). * • Prior. 

Prior. R. C. Alex., M.D. (bounist), . Dr. A. Prior 
Proctor, Ricliard A. (astron.; 1837-88), R. A. Proctor. 
Prynne, Wm. {Histrio^Mastix; 1600-1669), Prynne. 
Puller, Timothy, P.D. (d. 1693), . . . Dr. Puller. 
Purchas. Sam., D.D. {RUgrimes; 1577-1628), Purchas. 
Punenham, George {Art gfPoesk; 1530- 
1600), Puttenham. 

Quarles, FrancU (poet,&c.; 1592-1644). Quarks. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Quarterly Review. The Quart. Rev. 

Quincy, John. M.D. (d. 1723) Qutnty. 

Quincy, Joswh (Amer. statesman; 1772- 
*864) y, Quincy. 

Rainbow. Ed., D.D. (Bp. of Carlisle; 

1608-1684) Bp. Rainbow. 

Raleigh. Sir Walter (1552-1618), . . Raleigh. 

Rambler, The (1750-1752) yohnson. 

Ramsay, Allan (Scotch jioet; 1685-1758), Ramsay. 
Ramsay, Aiidw. C. (geol.; 1814-1892), A. C.Ramsuy. 
Ramsay, E. B., I.L.D. {Scottish Lfe 
and Character; 1793-1872). . . . Dean Ramsay. 

Ramsay, Sir Cieo., Bart (polit econ , 

&c ; 1800-1871) G. Ramsi^ 

Randolph, Bernard {Travels, 1686-89). Ber. Randolph 
Randolph, Thos. (poet; 1605-1634), . . Randolph. 
Kankiiie, Wm Jiio. Macquorn, LL.D. 

(civil engineer ; 1820-1872), . Macquorn Rankine 

Raper, Matthew (antiq., drc. ; works 

1764-1787) M. Raper. 

Ray, John (naturalist; 1627-1704). Rity, 

Keade, Charles (novelist: 1814-1884), . C. Reade. 
Keade, John Edmund (poet: d 1870),. y.E Reade. 
Redding, Cyrus (Journalist; 1785-1870), Redding. 
Rees, Abraliam, D.D. (cyclop.; 1743-1825), Reet. 
Reeve, Thos., D.D. {Sermons. 8cc.i 1632-57), Reeve. 
Reeves, John, F.K.S. (law works, drc.; 

1752-1829) RetXfes. 

Reid, C apt Mayne (novelist; iKi8-i88j), 

Reid, Thos. (philosopher; 1710-1796), . Reid. 
Krresby, Sir John {Memoirs, 1734), Stry Reiesby. 
Reynolds, Edw., D.D. (Bp. of Norwich; 

1599-1676) Bp. Reynolds. 

Reynolds, John (merchant of Exeter: 

works 1622-1629) yohn Reynolds. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-1792),. Siry Reynolds, 
Rich, Captain Barnaby (nilscel writer ; 

works 1574-1610) Barnaby Rich. 

Richardson. Sir B W (M Dr Richardson. 

Richardson, Chas. (lexicog.; 1775-1865), C. Richardson. 
Richardson, John, Bp. (d 1654), Bp. Richardson 
Richardson, Sir John (naturalist; 1787- 

1B65) Str y Richardson 

Richardson. Jonathan (writer on art; 

1665-1745), ... . you. Ru'hardson. 

Richardson. Sam. (novelist; 1689-1761), Richardson, 
Richardson, Wm (Prof, of Latin, Univ 
Glasgow; 1743-1814). IT Rithardson 

KiiUlell, Henry Scott (Scotch poet; 1798- 

1870) //. .Scott Riddell 

KiildeU, Mrs J. H. (novelist), . . .MisRui,ieU 
Ridley, Nich , D.D , Bp, (1500 1555), . Bp. Ridley 

Rivers, Earl of (1442-1483). Lord Rnrrs 

Robert of Gloucester (chroiticler; about 

1280), Robert cf Gloucester. 

Robertson. Rev Fred Wm (of Brighton; 

1816-1853) F. IV, Robertson, 

Robertson, George Groom (Prof. I'hii. of 

Mind, 1842-1892) Piof G.C Robertson 

Robertson, Will., D.D. (historian, 1721- 

1793) Principal Robertson 

Robinson, F W (novelist; 1830-1901), F. U\ Robinson. 
Robinson, Kalfih (Trans, of Utopia, 

1551), Ralph Robinson 

Rochester. Earl of (poet ; 1647-1680), . Rochester. 
Rodwell, G. F. {Diet, if Science, 1871), Rodwell. 
Rogers, Daniel (divine; i573'>65v), . Danut Rogers. 
Rogers, Henry (philosopher, i8t)(i-i877), // Roger\ 
Rogers, Janies E. Thorold (political 
ecoiionust; 1823-1890), .... Thorold Rogers. 
Rogers, John, D.D (1679-1729), . Dr y. Rogers. 

Rogers, John (martyr, 1500-1555). yohn Rogers. 
Rogers, Samuel (poet ; 1763-1855). . . Rogers 
Rogers, Thos (divine; 1550-1616), . Thos. Rogers. 
Roget, Peter Mark, M D. ( 7 'hesaurus if 
Eng. IVords and Phrases; 1779-1869), Rbget. 
Komilly, Sir Samuel, M.P. (politician, 

*757-1818) Romilly. 

Roscoe, Sirll E (Prof of Chem.) . . Prqf. Roscoe. 
Roscoe. Witt (historian; 1753-1831). . . Roscoe. 
Roscommon. Wentworth Dillon, Earl of 

(poet; 1633-1684) Roscommon 

Ross, Alex, (miscel. writer; 1590-1654). ■ Bass 
Ron, Alex. (Scotch poet; 16^-1784). . A Ross. 
Rostlter, Wm. {Dict.Scien. Terms, 1879), Rossiter. 
Roweroft. Charles (novelist ; d. 1856). . C. Rowcrgft. 
Rowe, Nicholas (dramatist; 1674-1718). Rowe. 
Rowlands, Sam. (mlsccL writer; d 1634), Rowlands. 
Rowley, Will, (dram.; works 1607-1663), Rowley. 
Royal Society, History of the, . Hixt Royal Society. 
Ruskin, John, LL.D. (1819*1900). . . . Rusktn 
Russell, Patrick, M.D. (naturalist; 1726- 

1805) Dr. Rusxfll. 

Russell, Sir Wm Howard (Journalist). W. H. Russell. 

Rust. (;eo.. Bp. (d, 1670) Bp Bust. 

Rutherford, Rev. Samuel (theolo.; 1600- 

1661) Butherfbrd. 

Ruxton, G. A. Fred (traveller; 1821-1848), Buxton. 
Rycaut, Sir PXul (hist., &c.: d. 1700), . Bycaut. 
Rymer, Thos. (antiq.; 1638-1714). ■ . Bymer. 

Sabine, Sir Ed. (pliysicist; 1788-1883), Gett. Sabine. 
Sachs. Julius {Text-book if Botany, 1875), Sachs. 
SackvUle. Thos., Earl of Dorset (poet; 

1536-1608), . ... Sackvilk. 

Sadler. John, M.P. {Bights efth* Ktng- 
ifem. 1649) y.Smdkr. 



XVI 


AUTHOBS QUOTED. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Saf(e. Jobn (Scotch bishop; i659>x7ti), /!/. Sage. 
St. John, Jas Auff (travels, &c.; zBoi- 

1875) y.A.St.yohn. 

Saintsbury, George (critic), . . . G. hamtsbury. 

Sala, (*.eo. Aug. (mlsc. writer; 1838-1895), G, A. Sala. 
Bancroft, Win., D.D. (Abp. of Cant.; 

i6<6-i69?), . .... Abf.baneroft 

Sanders, Rich (astrol.; works 1053-84), Ruh.Sandtrs. 
Sanderson, kubt., D.D (Hp. of I.inc. ; 

1587-1663) A/. SawUrsQU or Satiderstm. 

Sandys, htlwin, D t) (Abp of York ; 

»5«9-i588i, <^A/* 

Sandys, Sir Ldwiii, M.l* (hurofa Spe- 
culum, dcL.; 15O1-1639), . . . Sir li Sandys. 

Sandys, (kiorKC (poet; I577-1644). • • l^andys. 
Sanford, jas.* (tratisUtur ; works 1567-1576), Sanford. 
Sankey, W. H. O. {Mental JHseases, 1866), Sattkey. 

Saturday Review, Sat Rev. 

Savage, Marmion W. (tuivelist ; d. 1873), M.H'.Savage 
Savage, Rich, (poet , 1696-1743), . . . Sainsge 
Suvile, Sir Henry (arttiq.; 154^1631), Sir H Sainle 
Saxe, John G. (Anier. poet; i8i6>t887), 7 - G .Saxe 

Sayce, Arrli Henry (philol ), . .AH Sayce. 

Schmidt, Alex {Shak. Lexicon, 1875), Schmidt. 
Sclater, W., 1).I> (theol ; d ibao), , Hr, SelaUr. 
Scott, John, D I) (theol.; 1638-1694). • Hr. y. Scott 
Scott. Michael (novelist, 1789-1835), . Mich Scott. 

Scott, Thos , 1>.1). (coiiiiiienUtor , 1747- 

i8ji), Th. Scott 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1833). . . . Sir H' Siott. 

Seeker, Thos., l.L U (Abp. of Cant.; 

1693-1768), . . ■ . Seeker 

Sedgwick, Catherine Maria (Aiiier. 

novelist ; 1789-181.7; Miss Sedgvnck. 

Sedley, Sir Chits (ilrtiin.itist, 1639-1701), Sedley, 
Seelyc, Julius Hawley (Aiiier philosoph.), 7.// Seetye 
Selby, I'rideaiix John (naturalist; 1780- 

1867) Seihy 

Selden, John (polit writer; 1584-1654), Setden. 
Seward, Anna (poetess; 1747-1809),. Anna Seward. 
Seward, Win (liiog ; I747'i79ix), . . Seward 

Sewell, t^eo., M H (dramas, Ac,; d 1736), (• Sewell. 
Shailwell, *1 hus. (dramatist, 1040-16^3), Skadwell 
Shaftesbury, Anilioiiy Cootier, harl of 
{Charartenstui if Men ; 1671-1713), . Shaftesbury. 
Shakspere, William (1564 1616), . . Shak 

Sharp, John, L) 1) (Abp of York; I644- 

1714), ibp. Sharp 

Sharpe, Jxs B (siirg ; works 1815-33), Sharpe 
Sharpe, Rev John (trans tt’m. tf 
Afa/iwvj., 1815), , . Rtv.y. Sharpe 

Sharpe, Samuel (I'gyiAologist; 1800- 
i88t), . ... S' .Sharpe 

Shelheid, John (Duke of Buck, ; 1649- 

1730). ShejHetd. 

Shell, Rich lailor (Irish poht ; 1793 ’•Air/ 

Sheldon, Rich (reiig works, 161 1- 1633), Sheldon 
Shellurd, Rolicrt (relig writer, 1603-1635), Shel/ord 
Shelley, Pen y Bysshe (1793*1833), . Shettey. 

Shelton, Tims, (trails of Hon Quixote, 

1613 'so), ... Shelton 

Shenstuiie, William (poet, 1714-1763), . Shenstone. 
Sheridan, R. li, (1751- 1816). Shendan. 

Sherioi k. Thus , 1 ) 1 > (lip. of London ; 

167H 1761), Rp.Shertoik. 

Sherwoiul, Kobt {I and h'retuh 
Hut, 163J), .... .Sheru'ood 

Shipley, Rev i)rby(<./iui tales 7 'ermi, 

187 j), ... A’m. ih by SAi//oi 

Shirley, Sir Anthony (traveller, 1505- 
i6tM), Si* .i .Shirley 

Shlrlc\, Janies (dramatist, 1596-16(16). Shniey 
Shuckford, S.iiii , I ) U (hist.. At ,d 1754), .SAiiiV<'r'<f 
Slldiald, Str ki>bt (iinturalist .ind antiq., 
works 1661 -1 7 II). .VirA* Stbhald 

Siblies, Kuh , D.H. (lelig. writer; 1577- 
1635). . . Dr Stb.'n* 

Shmuoiiils, Peter l.tiiul {Hut Trade- 
l*roduits\, Simmouds 

SiiuUir. Sir John, LI. D , M P (SAi/u/ 

.in ^Siotland; 1754 1835).. . Sir y .Simlair 
Skrat, Walter Will (phtiul |. .skrat 

Skelton, John ()H>el, 1460 15.191. • . Skelton 
Skelton, Rev Phihj. (170*- 1"8’). . Philip Skeltm 

Skinner, Rev. John (SLOtch poet; 17JI- 
1807). Skinne* 

Skinner, Koliert. H 1>. (Up of t\or ; 

1590-1670), . . Rp R .Skinner 

Snialndge, (.eu., 1) 1> (Up of Uris , 

106 1-1719), Rp Smalridge at .Sm.ilridji;e 

Smart, lienj H (lexuog , 1781- 187 r), . S*n,irt 
Smart, Christopher (piiet . L smart 

Sniellie, III (iiusirl aiiii.r, >740-1795), H' Smellu. 
Smiles, Saimiei (V/y .\t . 1813-1904). Smi.'ei. 
Smith, Adam (|»olil eon . 1733 1790), Adam Smith 
Smith, Albert (novelist, Av : iHi6-i8bn), Albert. \mith. 
Smith, Alex (poet, iM)o-iK6*). Alex .Smith 

Smith, (idniumt (t»oet ; 1688 1710). . Rd. Smith 

Smith, (joldwin (prof and writer on hitt 
and tmlitics), Go/itwin Smith 

Smith, Horace (imscei. writer. 1779-1849), H Smith 
Smith. Janies {Re/ei't. .Iddrtsses; 1775- 
1839). yamei Smith 

Smith. John. M I' {Solomon's /Snyrait- 
are 1660), . . Dr yohn Smith, 

Smith, Philip (hUt.. 1817-1885), . . . P. smith. 
Smith, Samuel S . D.D., l.L O (Amer 
dlv.; 1759-1819) l*r.S.S Smith 


Cited In 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Smith, Rev. Sydney (div. and essayist; 

1771-1845) S. Smith or Sydney Smith. 

Smith, Sir T. (Sec. of State; 15x4-1577). Sir 7 . Smith. 
Smith. Will, (Dean of Ches.; 1711-1787), Dean Smith. 
Smith, (Sir) Win.. LL D. (editor of clasa 

dicta; 1813-18^) Dr. tV. Smith. 

Smith. William Robertson (bib. critic; 

1846-1894) Prqf. W, R. Smith. 

Smollett, Tobias (novelist; 1731-1771). . SmoMAt, 
Smyth, Admiral W. H. {Sailor's IVord- 

book: 1788-1865) Admiral Smyth. 

Somerville. William (poet; 1677-1743), . Somerville. 

Song of Solomon Cant. 

.South, kobt . D.D (divine; 1633-1716), South. 
Southern. Tlios. (dramatist; 1660-1746), Southern. 

Southey, kobt. (1774*1843). Southey. 

Southwell, kobt. (poet. Ac.; X560-X59S), Southwell. 
Spalding, John {Trouts in Scot., 1634- 

1645) Spalding. 

Spectator. The (1711-1713), .... Spectator. 

Spelman, Sir Henry (hist.; 1563-1641). . Spelman. 
Sftence, Rev. Joseph (scholar and misc. 

writer: 1699-1768) yos. Spence. 

Siieii(.er.Herbert(phllos writer: iBao-igoi), H.S^ncer. 
Spencer, John, D.D (bibi. critic; 1630- 

1695). Dr.Spetuer. 

Spenser. Ldniund (poet ; X5S3*>599). • Spenser. 

Sprague, Chas. (Anier. poet; 1791*1875), Sprague 
Sprague. W. B. (Amer. divkie; 1795*1876). 

ff'. R. Sprague. 

Sprat, Thos. (Bp. of Roch.; 1636-1713), 

sprat or Bp. Sprat. 

Spring, (.ardiiier. D.D., LL.D. (Amer. 

div,; 1785-1873), Dr. G. spring. 

Stackhouse, Thos. (divine; 1680-1753), Stackhouse. 
Staflbrd. Anthony (relig works. 1604-1635), Stafford. 
Stainer, J.. M.A., MuaDoc. ; {Diet. Mus. ) Stainer Sr 
Barrett. W A., Mus.Bac i 7 ermi), f Barrett. 
Stanhotie, Lady Hester (travels; 1776- 

1839), Lady Stanhope. 

SUiihope, Phili)) Henry. Earl (hist.; 1805- 

1875) Stanhope 

Stanihurst. Rich (hist .poet; 1545-1618). Stanihurst, 
Stanley, Arthur Penrhytt, D.D (hist.; 

1815-18H1), . Dean Stanley. 

StMiilev. Sir H M {Aft trnv.;t84x-i9U4). //. Af.5AfM/<y 
SUiisbury. H. {Description qf l'tah\ 

1806-1863) Howard Stansbury. 

Sta)ilet«ni. Thos. (antiq.; 1806-1850), . Stapleton. 

Statistical Account of Scotland (1791-49). 

SIM. Aiconnt, Scotland 
Sterle, Sir Richard (essayist ; 1671-1739). Steele. 

Str( veils, George (Shak coiiitiieiit ; 1736- 
iHoo), ... Steevens 

Steplieii, Henry John (Jurist ;i787-i8fi4),.SW7/ Stephen. 
Stephen. Sir J.inies (essiiys, Ac., 1789- 
1H59), . Sir y. Stephen. 

Htfpiien, Sir Leslie (biog . iH|.* kxm), 7 Jtilie Stephen 
Slertiii;;, )ohn (essayist. 1806 iK44». Sterlinji. 

Sterne, Rev Laurence {Tristram Shandy: 

1713-1768). Sterne. 

Stcriiliolil Thus (psalmist; d. 1549). Sternhold 
Slew. in. Diig.iid (iiietnph : 1753-1838), IK Stewart. 
Still, Up John (Coiiieily of Gammer 
Giif ton's Aeedle; . . . Bp. Still. 

Stilling lleet, Pdwd . D D (Bp of Wor,; 

16 1699). Stitlingfleet 

Stirling, Job Hutchison, LL.D. (philo- 
sopher), y HuUhism Stirling 

Stocquelcr, J H. (iiiINt writer. 1800-85), Stocqueler. 
Stoildart, Sir John (journalist, Ac , 1773- 
1856). . . 5ir 7. Stoddart. 

.Stnrnionth, Rev jai. {I-ng, Diet.; 1835- 
i8R.f), ... Stormonth, 

Story. Joseph, l.L D (Amer. Jurist, 

1770-18451. . ... Story 

.Stow, John (antiq . 1535*1605) Stow. 

Stoweli, Sir Win Scott. Lord (Judge; 

1-45-1816), .... l,ord Stawtll. 

Siratigford, Percy. Viscount ( philol , 

Ac , ibj5-itfti9), . , Lord Strangford. 

StrirklHiid, Agnes (hist.. 1796-1874), Miss Mrickland 
Strutt, Joseph (anttq ; 1743-1803). . Strutt. 

Sirype, )uhii (ecites biog .Ac ; 1643-1737). Strype 
Stuart. Moses (Anier philol.; 1780-1853). Mas Stuart, 
Stuart, Roll! {Diet <f Arth , 1830). . R Stuart. 

Stubbes, Philip (moral writer, Anat ef 
. 4 bu\es, 1583). ... Stubbes. 

Stukeley, Win (antiq ; 1687 1765), . . Stuketey. 
Suckling, Sir John (|Miet , 1609-1643), , Suckling. 
Sully, James, M.A (psycho! ), yamts Sully 

Surrey*, Henry Howarii, Earl of (poet; 

1516-1547). .... Surrey. 

Swan, John {Speculum Mundi. 1635), . Savu, 
Swift. Jonathan (1667-1745). , . Swift. 

Swift, ZephanuUi (Amer jurist : 1759-1833). Z Swft. 
Swinburne. Algernon Charics (poet). . Swinbume. 
Swinburne, Henry (traveller; d, 1803), H.Su inburne. 
Sydney, Sit Henry (statesman, d. 1586), Air H. Sidney. 
Sydney . Sir Philip (poet, Ac.: 1554-1586). Atr P.Sidtuy. 
Sylvester. Sir Joshua (translator. 1563- 
1618). . SiyivestSr: or Sylvester, Du Barkis. 

Talfourd. Sir Thomas Noon (poet, Ac.; 

»7uS->«54). Taffourd. 

Tannahlll, Robt (Scotch poet; 1774-1810). TautimhilL 
Tate. Nahum (poet; 1657-1715). . . . Tate 
Taller. The (1709-1710). . • . . . Tailor, 


Name* In full and datn. Diet, as 

Taylor. Bayard (poet and trana; 1835- 

1878). Bayard Taylor 

Taylor, Sir Henry (dramatist; t8oo*S6). SirH. Taylor. 
Taylor, Isaac (philos.; 1787-1865), . . Is. Taylor. 

Taylor, Rev. Isaac {Words and Places^ 

Ac.; sSop-igoi), Isaac Taylor. 

Taylor. Jeremy (Bp. of Dromore; 16x3- 

1667) yer. Taylor. 

Taylor. John ('water poet;' 1580-1654), yohn Taylor 
Taylor, John, D.D. (Unitarian writer; 

1694-1761) Dr. yohn Taylor. 

Taylor. William, of Norwich {English 

Synonyms, Ac.; 1765-1836) W. Taylor. 

Temple, Sir W. (statesman; 1638- 

1699), Sir W. Temple 00 Temple. 

Tennant, Wm.. LL.D. (poet and linguist; 

<784-1^) Tennant, 

Tennent, Sir J. H. {Ceylon; 1804-1869), 

Sir y, E. Tennent. 

Tennyson. Alfred, Lord (1809*1891), . . Tennyson. 
Teonge, Henry {Diary, 1675-1679), . Henry leonge. 
Terry, Edward (traveller; d. 1660), . . E. Terry, 
Thackeray, Wm. Makepeace (novelist; 

1811-1863) Thackeray, 

Thirl wall, Connop, D.D., Bishop of St 

David's (hist.; 1797-1875) Bp. Thirtuudl. 

ThoniMMi, Sir C. Wyville (naturalist; 

1830-1883) Sir Wyville Thomson. 

Thomson, James (poet; 1700-1748), . . Thomson 
Thomson. Mowbray (S/eey of Cawn- 

pore, 18^) Capt. M. Thomson. 

Thomson, Wni., D.D. (Abp. of York; 

1819-1890) Abp. Thomson. 

Thomson, Sir Wllliaiii, Lord Kelvin 
(physicist and inatheinatician), . Sir W. Thomson 
Thorold, Ant.W.. D.D., Bp. (1835-95), A. W. Thorold. 
Thorpe, BenJ. (Ang.-Sax. scholar; 1808-1870). Thorpe. 


Thorpe, Thunias B. (Amer. artist and 

Journaliht), T.B. Thorpe. 

Thurlow, Edw. (Lord*chan : 1732-1806), l.d.Thurlerw. 
Thyiin, Fran (antiq.; 1545-1608), . . . Fr. Thynn. 
Tickell, Thomas (poet ; 1686-1740), . . Ttckell. 
Tillotson, John, D.D. (Abp. of Cant.; 

1630-1694) TiHotson. 

Todd. Henry John (Ed. of yohnson's 

Diet.; 1763-1M45) Todd 

Tedhuntcr, Isaac (math.; 1R30-1884). . Todhunter. 


1 ollet, Geo. {Holes on Shakspere; d. 1779), 7 ‘olle/. 
Tomlim,, Har, N. (law; works 181^1819), Tomlins. 
Tomlinson. Chas. (physicist; 1808*97). C. Tomlinson. 
Tooke, John Horne (philol.; 177^ 

x8i3), Home Tooke. 

Tooke, Will (y/ijr/. q/* AM33f(i; 1744-1830), Tooke 
Tooker, Will. (Canon of Exeter; d. 1630), L anon Tooker. 
Topsell. Edw. (naturalist ; works 1599-1608), Topsett. 
Tourneur, Cynl (dramatist ; works 11105- 

1613), Tourneur. 

Trapp. Joseph. D.D. (poet; 1679-1747), Trapp. 
Treasury of Botany, Maunder 's, . . Treas.ofHot. 

Do Natural History, do Trees qf Nat.Hist. 
Trench, R. Clienevix (Abp of Dublin; 

1807-1886), .... Abp. Trench ca Trench. 

Trollope, Anthony (novelist, 1815-1883), Trollope. 
Trollope, Frances (novelist; 1790-1863), Afrx. Trollope. 
Trollope. T. A. (novelist; 1810-1893), . T. A, Trollope 
Trumbull. BeiO-, D.D. (Anier. hist.; 

»7J5**83o), B Trumbull. 

Trumbull, John, LL.D (Amer. lawyer; 

1750-1831) yudgt Trumbull. 

Tucker, Abraham (philos.; 1705-1774), Abr. Tucker. 
1 ucker.Josiah.D.D. (theol and politics; 

1711-1799) Dean Tucker. 

Tulloch, John, D.D. (theol.; i833'i886). Dr. Tulloih. 
Tunstall. Cuth., Bp. ii474-i5S9)i • • RP Tunstail. 
TurbervUle, Geo. (poet; 1530-1600). . . Turberviite. 
Turnbull, Rich (divine, works 1591- 

xoob) Rich. Turnbull, 

Turner, Sharon (hist.; 1768-1847), . . S. Turner. 

Tusser. Thos. (bucolic poetry ; 1515-1580). Tusser. 
Twain, Mark (humorist). . . . . S. L. Clemens. 
Twining, Thus, (trans. of Aristotle. 1789), Twining. 
Twtsden, Sir Roger (antiq ; 1597-1673), 

Air A’ Twiiden. 

Tylur, Edw B (archaeol. and ethnol), . E B. 7 'yior. 
Tyndale. Will (reformer; 1480-1536), . Tyndaie 
Tyndall, John, LL.D (phys.; 1830-94), Tyndall. 
Tyng. Dudley Atkins (Amer. divine : 1835- 

1858) .. Dr Tyng 

Tyrwhitt, Thos. (Ed. of Chaucer, Ac.. 

1730-1786) Tyrwhitt 

Tytier, Sarah (novelist ; pseud, for Hen- 
rietta Heddie), .y. T^ler. 

Udall. John (divine; d. 1593), . . y VdaUot VdoL 
Udall. Nich (comedy of Ralph Roister 
Doister; 150(^1564). ... Udall. 

Ure. Andw., M.D. {Diet qf Arts, 8tc.\ 

i778-i85r> lire. 

Urquhart, SirT. (trans at Rabelais: ^ 

1660B Urquhart. 

Ussher, Jas.. D D. (divine and hisL; 

1580*1656) Abp. Ussher. 

Valentine. Thos {Sermens, 1643-1647), yalentine. 
Vanbrugh. Sir John (dramatist ; 1666- 

17^ Siry.yanbrugk, 

Vaughan. Henry {Sacred Poems, Ac.; 

I631-I69S)* • - ... H. Vaughan. 
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Namei in full and dates. Diet, as 

Vaughan. Rice (Cm'm amt 

167s). Xiet Vaughan, 

Vicars. John (divine; 1588-1658). . . Vicars. 

Vincent. Will, D.D. (Dean of West- 
minster; 1799->8 s5) Dean Vincent. 

Vives. John Louis (theol.. dec.; 1499-1540). Vives. 


Wake. Wm., D.D. (Abp. of Canter.; 

1657-1736) -^6/. t*'»he. 

Wakefield. GUbert (theol.; 175^-1801). . IVah^etd. 
Walker. John (leaicog.; 1738-1807). . . IValker. 
Wallace. Alfred Russel (biologist and 

trav.) A. R. Wallact. 

Wallace, Rob.. D.D. (Prof, of Church 

Hist., Journalist: 1831-1899) Dr. iV^aee. 

Waller. Edmund (poet; 1605-1687), . . WaUrr. 
Wallis, John (math., drc.; 1616-1703). . Wallis. 

Walpole, Horace (Earl of Orford; 1717- 

1797) Walpole wWalpoU. 

Walpole, Sir Robert (statesman ; 1676- 

1745) Sir R. Walpole. 

Walsall. Sam. {Sermons, 1615), . . . Walsall. 
Walsh, J. H. (dom. econ.; 1810-1888). % H. Walsh. 
Walsh, Robt., LL.D. (chaplain at Con- 
stantinople ; wrote 1800-1840), ... A. Walsh. 
Walsh, Wm. (poet ; 1663-1707). . . . Walsh. 
Walton, Izaak {Complele Angler; 1593- 

1683) ' .... Is. WaliOH. 

Wandesforde, Chris., Viscount Castle- 
comer (statesman; 1598-1640), . . Wandesforde. 
Warburton, Eliot B. G. {Travels, drc.; 

1810-1852) Eliot Warburton. 

Warburton, Wm., D.D. (Dp. of Glouc.; 

1698-1779) Warburton. 

Ward, R. P. ( 4 aw 0/ Nations; 1765-1846). R. Ward. 
Ward, Sam. (divine ; 1577-1639). . . . S. Ward. 
Ward, Seth, D.D. (Bp. of Salisbury; 

1617-1689) Rp. Ward. 

Ward, Thomas (anti-Protestant writer ; 

1653-1708) T. Ward. 

Warner, Will, (poet; 1558-1609), . . . Warner. 
Warren, Samuel (novelist. &c.; 1807-1877). Warren 
Warton, Joseph (poet; 1733-1800). . . y.Warton, 
Warton, Thos. (poet; 1728-1790). ... 7 *. U’artou. 
Washington, George (Pres. U.S.; 173a- 

1799) H’ashingfon. 

Waterhouse.Edwd. (heraldry: 1619-1670), Waterhouse 
Waterland, Daniel, D D (divine ; 1683- 

1740) iraterland 

Watson, Robert, LL.D. (hist.; 1730- 

1781), Dr R, Watson, 

Watson, Thos., D.D. (Bp. of Line.; d. 

1583) Bp. Watson, 

Watson, Sir Thos., M.D. (1793-1882), Sir T. Watson. 
Watson, Will. {Call to Repent, 1691), . W. Watson, 

Watts. Henry {Diet. o/Chem.), Watts^ Diet qfChem. 
Watts, Isaac, D.D. (poet and morahst ; 

1674-1748) Watts. 

Weale, John {Diet, of Terms, 1873), . . Weale. 
Webbe, Wm {Discourse of English 

Poetrie: d after 1591) W. Webbe. 

Webster, D.'iniel (Amer. statesman; 1782- 

1852) D. Webster. 

Webster, John (dramatist; 1585T-1654T), Webster, 
Webster, Noah (lexicog.; 1758-1843), . N. Webster 

Wedgwood. Hensleigh (philol.; 1803-91), Wedgiveod. 
Weever, John (antiq.; 1576-163S), . . . Weever. 


Names in lull and dates. 


Cited in 
Diet, as 


West, GUbert. LL.D. (poet and rel^ous 

writer; 17001-1756) West. 

Westfield. Thos., D.D. (divine; ±i 644 i»Dr.Wes(/Seld, 

WestminaSer Review, West. Rev. 

Wharton, Henry (eccles. utiq. ; 1664- 

>694) N. Wharton. 

Wharton, J. J. S. {Law Lexicon), . . . Wharton. 

Whately, Rich., D.D. (Abp. of Dub.; 

1787-1863) Wholly. 

Whately, Wm. (divine; 1583-1639), . . W. Whately. 
Wheatley. Chas. (divine : 1686-1742). . Wheatley. 

Wheatstone, Sir Chas. (physicist; xBoo- 

1875), Wheatstone. 

Whewell, Will, (scientist and philos.; 

1795-1866), Whewell. 

Whichcote, BenJ.. D.D. (moral writer; 

1610-1683), Whichcote. 

Whiston, WiU. (theol., trans. of yosephus; 

1667-1753), Whiston. 

Whiuker. Tobias, M.D. (works 1638- 

1663) Tob. Whitaker. 

Whitby, Daniel (theoL; 1638-1726), . . Whitby. 
White, Rev. Gilbert (of Selbome; 1720- 

1793). Gilbert White. 

White. John, M.P. (pol. writer; 1590-1644). yohn White. 
White, Rich. Grant {Words and their 

Uses, dfc.) R.G. White. 

Whitehead, WIU. (poet; 1715-1788). . W. Whitehead. 
Whitgift, John. D.D. (Abp. of Cant.; 

1530-1603) Whitgift 

Whiting, Nicholas {Nist. if Albino and 

Sellama, 1637) Whiting 

Whitlock, Bulstrode (sUtesman; 1605- 

1676). Whitlock. 

Whitney, Win. Dwight (phUol.; 18.17-1894), Whitney. 
Whittier. John (i. (Anier. jioet; 1807-1893). Whittier. 
Wickliffe, John (reformer; 1334-1384), . Wickhffe. 
Wilbour, Chas. Edwin (Amer. writer). C. E. Wtlbour. 
Wilkes, John (polit.; 1727-1797), . tt'tlkes. 

Wilkins, John. D D. (Up. of Ches.; 1614- 

1672) Bp. Wilkins. 

Wilkinson. Jas. John Garth, M.D. (trans. 

nt Swedenborg), . . . y.y. G. Wilkinson 

Willet, Andrew, D.D. (biblical sch.; 1562- 

i6-ji), inilet. 

Williams, Sir Chas. Ilanbury (iMtIitical 
squibs, &c.: 1709-1759), Sir C H tt'illiams 

Williuiiis. Helen Maria (poems, fire.; 

1762-1827) H M Williams 

Williams, Prof Sir Mnnier Moniev*(Saii> 
skrlt sch , 1H19-1H99), . . Prof. At. Williams. 

Williams, Sit Roger (milit. writer; d. 1596). 

Sir R. Williams 

Wilh.'imson, Capt Thos. {Oriental Sports, 

1807) Capt. Williamson 

Willis, Nath Parker (Amer. poet. &c.; 


1807-1867) N.P. Wt/lts 

Willniott, Robt Aris (miscei. writer; 

1809-18631 Willmott 

Willoughby, Fra (naturalist; 1635-1672), Willoughby, 
Wilson, Arthur (dramas, fire.; 1596-1652), 

Arth. If’tlsoH 

Wilson, Daniel, D.D. (Dp. of Calcutta; 

1778-1858), Bp Wilson 

Wilson, SirD.,I.L.D.(arLhaml.,i8i6-i89a), Dr, U'tlson. 
Wilson, Prof (.eurge (chemist and phy- 
siol.; 1818-1859) Prof 6. Wilson 


Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

WUson, John (Christopher North; 1785- 

*854) Pr^. Wilson. 

Wilson, Jno. Leighton (African mission ), y.L.WUson. 
Winslow, Forbes B.. M.D. (1810-1874). 

Dr. Porbes Winslow. 
Winwood, Sir Ralph {AJfhtrs f State ; 

1564-1617) Sir R. Winwood. 

Wirt, Wm. (Amer. lawyer ; 1772-1834), Wirt. 
Wiseman, Nicholas (cardinal; 1802-1865). 

Cardinal Wiseman. 


Wiseman, R ich. (surg. ; works 1673-1686). Wiseman. 

Withals, )no. {Diet., 1568) Withals. 

Wither. George (poet; 1588-1667), . . U'lther. 
Wodhu), Michael (poet ; 1740-1816), . . Wodhui. 
Wodroephe, John (grain ; works 1633). Wodroe/he 
Wodrow, Robt. (eccles. hut.; 1679-1734), Wodrow. 
Wolcot, John (Peter Pindar; 17^x819), Dr Wolcot 
Wolfe, Charles (‘Burial of Moore,' 

17QX-X833) Wo(fe, 


Wollaston, T. V. (nat. hist.; 1822-78), 7 ' T. Wollaston. 
Wollaston.Wm. (theol.. drc.; 1659-1734), W. Wollaston. 
Wolsey, Thos., Cardinal (1471 is3w). . Wolscy. 
Wood, Anthony k (antiq ; 1632-1095). . Wood 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (novelist; 1820-1887 ),ilfrr. N. U'ood. 
Wood, Rev. J. G. (naturalist; 1827-1881)), y G. ITood. 
Wood. Shakspeare {Guide to .Inc and 
Afod. Rome, 1875), ... . Shukipeare Wood, 

Woodward. Clias., F.R.S. {Study 0/ Po- 

lartoed Light, 1848) C. Woodward, 

Woodward, John. M.D. (naturaUst; 1665- 

ijiS) . Woodward. 

Wuoltou, Jno., D.D (Bp. of Ex.; 1535- 

1593) Ep. Il'oolton. 

Worcester, Jos. Emerson (lexicog-: 1784- 

1865) Worcester. 

Worcester, Marquis of {Century 0/ In- 
ventions; 1601-1667), . . Aiarquts 0/ Worcester. 

Wordsworth, Wm. (1770-1850), .Wordswotth. 

Wotton, Sir Henry (poet, &c.; 1568-1639), ll'ottoii 
Wotton, Sir H. (Remains and Life; 1568- 

1639) Rtliqusa Wottoniame. 

Wotton, Win., D.D. (i666-i73ti), . Dr, W 11 ‘otton. 
Wr.ingliaiii. Francis (scliulur iiiid misc. 

writer; 1770-1843). ... . Wrangham. 

Wren. Mat , D D (Bp of Her ; isSs-***?)! Bp Wren. 
Wright, Thos. (lexicog and antiq , 1810- 

1K77) . If'right. 

Wyatt, Sir Thos (poet; i 503 -i 54 '')> > Hyatt. 

Wychr.Sir Peter (trans ; wrote i664-i669),.S;r/» ITyche. 
Wycherley, William (dramatist; 1640- 
17151 • • • Hychertey. 

Yarrell, Will (naturalist: 1784 iH^o). Yarrett, 

VeWerton.Sir Henry (law; i5U> i6|ol, '»tr H.Veh'trton. 
Yonge, Chas Duke (Png. Inst., 1812-91), Prof, Vonge, 
Yorkshire Glossary, 1855. , . . Yorks, Gioss. 

Youatt, Will (vet. surg.; 1777-1847), Yonatt. 

Young, Arthur (writer on agriculture; 

1741 -1820), Arthur Young. 

Young, Arthur, D D (divine, « i7'’9). Hr. A. Young. 
Young, Arthur {Nauttcai Ihctionarv, 1863), A. Young. 
Young, Sir Chas. Geo., D.C.L (herald ; 

179(1-1869), .... Sir C. Young. 

Young, Ldwd (poet ; 1684-1765), . Young 

Young, )ohn, M D (Prof Nut. Hist., 

Glas Hnlv.; iHjs-igov), . . . Prof. Young. 
Yule. Col. Sir Henry (orientalist, 1820-89). //. Yutr. 



EXPLANATIONS 

REGAEDING PRONUNCIATION AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


In showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of rt-mXxng 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The Icty by this 
means is greatly simidiHed, the reader liaving only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


a, 

b, 

а. 
ft. 
e. 

e, 

f. 
i. 

б, 


as in 


Vowels. 


. . fate. 
, far 
.. fat 
. fall 


. . met. 

. . ll^T. 

. pine 
. . pin 
. . . note. 


0, .. 

o 

u. .. . 

u, .. . 

U 

u. ... 

01, . . 

oil 

y. ... 


as In 


ch. . 

t\i. 

j. . 


S: 


OK. 


as in 


Conionants. 


eAain 

Sc loc/(, Gcr. iiac/it 
^oli. 

//o 

Fr ton 
King 


Tfl, ... 
th. 

w 

wh, . . . 
zh, 


not. 

move 

tnlie. 

tnb 

bi<ll, 

S<‘ almne(Fr.u). 

oil 

pound. 

8c fri/C-e+i). 


as in . . fAcn 
,, t/iin. 

.. . u>iK 

,, ... . azure. 


The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can os a rule only represent approximately 
the true pninunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
liowever, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


Accent. — ^Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word labmr, 
the second of delay^ and the third of comprehermon. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words hi'hour^ deUy\ and compreh^i'swn. 
Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac* 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication^ in which the third, as well as the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. T'he accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked ", 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark ', as in the 
word excommii'nira"tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOT.S. 


Hy means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the comiiositioii of the most complicated substances can be very 
easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated expression of this kind often gives, in a 
single line, more information us to details than could be givcMi in many lines of letterpress. 


Slemonti. 

Symbols. 

Elements. 

Symbols. 

Aliiiiiiniiiiii. 

A1 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hr 

Aiitiiiiuiiy (SUliiuni), . 

. . Hb 

Molybdenum, 

Mo 

ArHunic, 

Ah 

Nickel. 

N1 

Itariuiii, 

Hu 

Niobium, 

. Nb 

Uifliuutii, 

Hi 

NitrogcMi, 

. . N 

Huron, 

H 

Osmium. . 

(Is 

Hroiiiiiiu, 

Hr 

< Oxygen. . . 

i> 

rsdiiiiutii, 

('d 

rnliiidiuni. 

. Pd 

4?iuHliiin, . 

Vh 

I'boHidioriiH, 

P 

(’alRiiiiii, 

. Ca 

riiitimiin. 

Pt 

i'sHldll. 

(' 

HutaMHiuiu (Kalium), 

K 

i’lTitim, 

iV 

Kbodiuin. 

R 

<7hluriiiu, 

(’1 

Uulddiiini. . 

Rb 

<Miroiuiuni. . 

i'r 

Kuthvniiiin. 

Ru 

Cobalt. 

i\» 

.Sidtmium, . 

■Se 

i'oppor (Cupruin). 

Cu 

Silicon. 

SI 

Ibiiyinium, 

1) 

Silver (ArKeiitiiiii). 

Ag 

ICrblum, . 

K 

.Sudluiii (Natrium). 

, Na 

Kluoriiiv, 

K 

.strontium, . . . 

.Sr 

Galliuni, . . 

lia 

Suiplitir, 

s 

Gliu'iiiinin, 

<: 

'I'antaliini. 

T’a 

if old (Aiiruiii), 

An 

'rellnriiiin, . 

re 

IlydroKon. 

II 

Tlnillniin, . . 

ri 

Indium. 

In 

Tlioriiini. 

Th 

liHllim. 

. 1 

'I'm (Stauuum), 

'*n 

Indinni. 

Ir 

'ritiiniiiin, . . 

ri 

Iron tKi*rrum\ 

Fi* 

TiiiiRnti'ii (Wolfram), 

w 

f.unthnnium. . 

. I.a 

1 raiiiiiin. 

. . V 

Lead (IMumbtuu). 

I’b 

Vanadium. . . 

. . V 

Idtlnum. . . 

. . . L 

Yttrium 

. . Y 

.MagneHiuni. 

Mk 

Zinc. . . 

. , Zn 

ManKUiioso. . 

.Mn 

Zucouium. . . . 

. . Zr 


When any of the aUive svinbols stands by itself it indi- 
<Uites iuie atom of the eh*ment it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atimi of hydrogen, O for one atom of oxygen, 
and Cl for one atom of chlorine. (Net- Atom, and Atomic 
theory under Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


When a symbol has a simdl figure or number under- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus — Os 
Hignifies two atoms of oxygen, five atoms of sulphur, and 
(.\u ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus — ILO means water, 
a com]K>und of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen ; 

indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

MMiesc two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smallest possible quantity (»f it capable of existing in the 
five state. To express several molecules a large figure is 
prefixed, thus: represents two molecules of water, 

4(G|.>U.>.>()u) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

W'hcii a compound is formed of two or more compounds 
the symliolical expressions for the comixmnd are usually 
coiinec'ted together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
miqirnesic sulphate is MgS(.> 4 , 7 H 3 O. The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an equa* 
tioii, of which one siile represents the substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 'iUs-f'Os-'iHsO expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 



LIST OF THE ABBEEVIAT10N8 

USED IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


a.or adj vtiuids for adjective. 

tkhhrey. ... abbreviation, abbreviated. 

acc. ... accusative. 

act. ... active. 

adv. ... adverb. 

... agriculture. 

altj, ... a^bra. 

Amer. ... American. 

awit, ... anatomy. 

... ancient. 

nntiq, .. antiquities, 

aor. ... aorist, aoristic. 

Ar. ... Arabic. 

arch . ... architecture. 

4 iirhml. ... archiuology. 

arith. ... arithmetic. 

Annor. ... Armoric. 

art. ... article. 

A. Sax. ... Anglo-Saxon. 

asfrol. ... astrology. 

aatroH. ... astronomy, 

at. wt. ... atomic weight, 

aug. ... augmentative. 

Bav. ... Bavarian dialect. 

Uol. ... biology. 

Bohom. Bohemian. 

hot. ... botany. 

Braz. ... Brazilian. 

Bret. Breton (= Armoric). 

,Bulg. Bulgarian, 

datal. . . Catalonian. 


wrjK 

cans. 

Celt. 

Chal. 

rhem. 

■chron. 

•Class. 


•cog. 

colloq. 

com. 

com]). 

conipur. 

concha 

conj. 

contr. 

Corn. 

cryfstal. 

Cym. 

D. 

Dan. 

<dat. 

def. 

deriv. 

dial. 

dim. 

distrib. 

dram. 

difn. 

Iji.y Kng. 

Egypt. 

elect. 

engin. 

engr. 

entom, 

Etli. 

ethu. 

etfim, 

Eur. 

exclam, 

fern. 


r 1 . 
foii. 
Fr. 
froq. 
Fris. 
fut. 
G. 

Gael. 


carpentry. 

causative. 

(’Celtic. 

Chaldee. 

cheinistrj". 

chronology. 

(•Ia.ssica1 (=: Creek and 
Latin). 

cognate, cognate with, 
collotjuial. 
commerce, 
compare. 

Goini^itivo. 
conchology. 
conjunction, 
contraction, contracted. 
Cornish. 

crystallogra])!!}'. 

Cymric. 

Dutch. 

Danisli: 

dative. 

definite. 

derivation. 

dialect, dialectal. 

diminutive. 

distributive. 

drama, dramatic. 

dynamics. 

English. 

ecclesia.stical. 

^yptian. 

cctricity. 

enginooriug. 

engraving. 

entomology. 

Ethiopia. 

ethnography, ethnology, 
etymology. 

European. 

exclamation. 

feminme. 

figuratively. 

Flemish. 

fortification. 

French. 

frequentative. 

Frisian. 

future. 

German. 

Gaelic. 


galv. stands 
genit. 


geom. 

Goth. 

Gr. 

gram. 



her. 

Hind. 

hut. 

hart. 

Hung. 

hudme, 

Icel. 

ich. 

imper. 

imperf. 

im]ier8. 

incept. 

ind. 

hid. 

indef. 

Indo-Eur. 

inf. 

intens. 

inter}. 

Ir. 

Iran. 

It. 

L. 

Ian. 

Lott. 

L.G. 

lit. 

Lith. 

L. L. 

much. 

vianuf. 

masc! 

math. 

VM'h. 

vied. 

Med. L. 

viensur. 

metal. 

metaiih. 

meteor. 

Mex. 

M. H G. 

viilit. 
wmeral. 
Mod. Fr. 

mtfth. 

N. 


ii. 

nat, hist. 

nut. order, . 

iiat, pkil. . . 

naut. 

vavig. 

neg. 

neut. 

N. H.G. ... 

noni. 

Norm. 

North. E. ... 

vain is. 

obj 

obs. 

obsolcs. 

O. Bulg. ... 
O.E. 


0. Fr. 

O.H.G. 

O.Ppus. 

O.Sax. 

omith. 


for galvanism, 
genitive, 
geography, 
geology, 
geometry. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

grammar. 

gunnery. 

Hebrew. 

heraldry. 

Hindostaiiee, Hindu, or 
history. [Hindi, 

horticulture. 
Hungarian, 
hydrostatics. 

Icelandic. 

ichthyology. 

im{)erativo. 

imperfect. 

im|>ersonal. 

inceptive. 

indicative. 

Indie. 

indefinite. 

Indo-European. 

infinitive. 

intensive. 

interjection. 

Irish. 

Iranian. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

language. 

lx)ttish. 

Low German. 

literal, literally. 

Lithuanian. 

late 1 41 tin, low do. 

machinery. 

manufactures. 

masculine. 

mathematics. 

mechanics. 

metlicitie. 

Medieval l4itin. 

mensuration. 

metallurgy. 

metaphy.sicH. 

moU»orulogy. 

Mexit;an. 

Middle High Gorman. 

militaiy. 

minemlogy. 

Modem French, 
mythology. 

Norse, Norwegian, 
noun. 

natural history. 

natural onler. 

natural philosophy. 

nautical. 

navigation. 

negative. 

neuter. 

New High German, 
nominative. 

Noniian. 

Northern English. 

numismatics. 

objective. 

ob^lete. 

obsolescent. 

Old Bulgarian (Ch.Hlavic). 
Oltl English li.e. English 
Ixstween A . Saxon and 
Modern English). 

Old French. 

Old High German. 

Old Prussian. 

Old Saxon, 
ornithology. 

xix 


palceon, 
part, 
pass. 
jMithol. 

Kr 

perf. 

l>ers. 

rnrsf). 

Peruv. 

Pg. 

phar, 

phitol. 

phitos. 

Pheon. 

photog. 

phren. 

phgs. geog. 

physioL 

pnenm. 

K et. 

A. 

pid. econ. 

poss. 

pp. 

prrp. 

pres. 

prot. 

i»riv. 

pron. 

pmn. 

)nvs. 

l»rov. 

psychol. 

mil. 

H.Vath.Ch. 
rhet, 
Rom.antw 
Bus. 

Sax. 

Sc. 

Scand. 

Scidp. 

scalp. 

Sem. 

Serv. 
sing. 

Skr. 

Slav. 

Sp. 

Bp- gr. 
stat. 
subj. 
suporl. 
surtj. 
sure. 

Sw. 
sym. 
syn. 

Syr. 

Tart. 
tejchnol. 
ieleg. 
term. 

Tent. 
theol. 
toriml, 
trifpm. 
Turk. 
typog. 
viir. 
v.i. 
n.n, 
v.t. 

W. 

zool. 

t 


stands for participle. 


paleontology, 
participle, 
passive, 
pathology, 
iiejorative. 

Persic or Persian, 
perfect, 
person. 
iwrH]>cctive. 

Peruvian. 

Portuguese, 

pharmacy. 

phih>logy. 

philosophy. 

Phucnician. 

photography. 

phrenology. 

physical geograjihy. 

physiology. 

plural. 

Platt Dutch, 
pneumatics, 
poetical. 

Polish. 

{lolitical economy. 

I>ossessivo. 

post {>art.iciplo. 

present jiarticiplo. 

Provon^al. 

preposition. 

present. 

]>rotonte. 

privative. 

]>roniinciation, pronounced, 
pronoun, 
prosody, 
provincial. 
l>sychology. 
railways. 

Koinnn ( 'atholic Church, 
rhetonc. 

Homan antiquities. 
Russian. 

Saxon. 

Scotch. 

Scandinavian. 

Scriiituro. 

sculpture, 

Semitic. 

Servian. 

Hingulur. 

Sanskrit. 

Slavonic, Slavic. 
Spanish. 

H]>ocific gravity. 

statute. 

subjunctive. 

suiwrlative. 

surgery. 

surveying. 

Swedish. 

symbol. 

synonym. 

Syriac. 

'JVirtar. 

technology. 

telegraphy. 

terrninalidi). 

Teutonic. 

theology. 

toxicology. 

trigonometry. 

Turkish. 


variety <of species). 

verb intransitive. 

verb neuter. 

verb transitive. 

Welsh. 

zoology. 

obsolete. 




THE 


IMPBEIAL DICTIONAEY 

OP THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A A 


A, the ftrst letter in the English alphabet, as 
well as in the other alphabets derived from 
the Greek and Latin and ultimately from 
the Phoenician. As an alphabetical charac- 
ter it represents in English written and 
printed words a number of different vowel 
sounds, of which several at least would, in 
a more perfect alphabet, be represented by 
separate characters. Its principal sounds 
are those heard (1) in /ar, father; (2) man. 
Mi; {Z)faU, tvaUc; (4) mate, pare. Of these 
sounds the first (which we may call the a/i- 
sound) is the oldest and the one that may 
be said to belong most legitimately to tlie 
character, being the one also which, ap- 
proximately at least, attaches to it in must 
other languages. This is one of those that 
are considered to be tiie primary and ori- 

{ [inal vowel sounds of the Indo-European 
aiiguages— the vowel sounds of the parent 
speech from which the separate languages 
are des<!ended. It is, perhaps, the simplest 
of all the vowel sounds, being formeil by a 
simple opening of the mouth and utterance 
of voice, accompanied by n gentle depression 
of the back part of the tongue. It is more 
distinctly vocal than either i or u, these 
latter having a close affinity with and ten- 
dency to merge into the consonantal sounds 
of y and w, while its vocal character is 
always unmistakable. It is also regarded 
as a stronger and more primitive sound than 
i and u, which, when we trace the history 
of words, have in a groat many instances 
been found to arise from a weakening of an 
original oil-sound, while a change in the 
o)>posite direction is very, rare. The other 
two vowels, e and o, it may be remarked 
are still later in charact(*r than i and a. 
the former comes midway liet ween o and i if 
we change the position of the vocal organs 
gradually from that necessary for the ah- 
sound to tliat necessary for », and in like 
manner o comes midway between a and u. 
Many English words exemplify the change 
of an original a^-sound to some other vowel 
sound, as fur instance, la, do, mother, brother, 
kin, ttiin, Ac., in all which the root-vowel 
was originally a. The ah-sound (with which 
may be ranked the slightly different vocal 
sound in fast, grant, <fee.) now occurs in few 
English words, in ir fewer certainly tliun 
in Anglo-Saxon and later, though to what 
extent the sound formerly prevailed is some- 
what difficult to decide. In Anglo-Saxon 
the letter a represented at least two princi- 
pal sounds, a Mortor and a longer (the latter 
often marked with an accent). The shorter 
was no doubt similar in quality to the a of 
father, though shorter. Many words in 
which this sound occurred might be written 
indifferently witli o; thus ri»on» as well as 
maun, hand as well as hand, fram or from, 
Ac. The long or accented a (d, d) had no 
doubt the same sound as a in/ather, though 
perhaps it may have also had a sound simi- 
lar to our a in fall. This d often represents 
an older diphthongal ai seen in Gothic; thus 
A. Sax. hdm, homes Goth, haim, O. Aeim; 
A Sax. hlOf, a loafsQoth. Maif. In mo- 
dem English it has most common^ passed 
into long o— comp. A. Sax. hdm, E. home; 
A. Sax. kir, £. lore; A Sax. rdd, £. rood. 


Ac. The sound of a in faU is now met with 
in a large number of Englisli words, especi- 
ally liefore 1; it forms an intermediate step 
in pronunciation between the ah-sound in 
father and the o in home. The same sound 
is also represented by the combinations au, 
au), 08 in vault, claw, which are only diph- 
thongs in appearance. There is also a short 
sound corresponding to this, namely, that 
heard in what, want, quality. Intermediate 
between the ah-sountfand the e-sound comes 
the sound of a in man. now one of those 
most commonly represented by this charac- 
ter. It is a comparatively modem and pecu- 
liarly English modification of the aAsound, 
difficult for foreigners to acquire. In Anglo- 
Saxon this sound, or a sound very similar, 
was represented by m, as in gloid-^K glad; 
bm, E back. 'I'he same character was also 
fre(]uently used to represent our short 
r-soiind, us in A. Sax Urade-Vj. led: A Sax 
lce«m - E (etitt It seems often to have repre- 
sented a local and especially a southern 
modification of the fuller a^-souud, thus 
father, one of th»' few words in which the 
old a/i-souiul is still pronounced, was in the 
Anglo-Saxon of the south written feeder, in 
the north fadur, fader I'his character 
was hardly used after the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, being replaced as a rule 
either by a with the aA-sound or by e. The 
fir-sound (a in man) thus to some extent 
gave plaee to the aA-sound, though in 
modern times it has more than regained 
its footing There was also a long or ac- 
cented fip; it has now commonly lieuome ee, 
or the same sound. Another very common 
sound of a is what Is often called the long oi 
name sound of the letter, that which it has 
namely when ticfore a final consonant with 
e mute, as in mare, Itare, mate, pale. Hero 
the final e serves merely to mark the modi- 
fication of the sound of the a, which thus 
resembles in character as in sound tin Ger- 
man a modified (d or «) Strictly speaking 
the a of mare, bare, differs from tiiat of 
mate, pale, the former lioing a pure vowel, 
while the latter, according to what is con- 
siiiered the correct pronunciation, is not a 
true vowel, but diphthongal in character, 
a slight i being heard after the a or ra- 
ther e sound These are the chief varieties 
of sound which this letter has to represent. 
Less important are the sounds heard in any, 
many, and the obscure sound heard in 
riband, and in the final a of America. 
Though a very common letter, a occurs as 
a final only in the words Jlea, lea, pea, 
plea, eea, tea, yea. Formerly (in Anglo- 
Saxon) it was common enough in this imsi- 
tion ^or is it ever doubled, in which 
resfject it resembles i and u.— This let- 
ter often stands in abbreviations, as in 
A.D., for anno domini (In the year of our 
Lord), A.B., A.M., artium baeealaureue, and 
arftum magieter, bachelor and master of 
arts. 

A, indefinite art. , the form of an used before 
consonants and words ti^lnning with a con- 
sonant sound; aa, a man, a woman, a year, 
a union, a eulogy, a oneness. This form 
first appears about the bm^inning of the 
thirteenth century. It is placed before 


nouns of the singular number, anu also 
beffire plural nouns when few or great many 
is interposed. In such phrases as a hundred 
a year, a pound a head, it more clearly re- 
tains its power ns a numeral, and is practi- 
cally equ^ to the distributive pronoun each. 
See further under An. 

A, as a prefix, or initial and generally insepar- 
able particle, is a rolic of both Teutonic and 
Clnsucal particles. 1. As a 'J'eutonic prefix 
it is of very heterogeneous origin.and in par- 
ticular casoK there is often dlfllculty in de- 
termining witli certainty to what older par- 
ticle or particles it must bo referi'ed. It 
often repi'eseuts propositions, especially on, 
A Max on, an, as in aback (A. Kax. onbiec, 
and also gebcee), amidst (A. Sax. on middan), 
asleep (‘fell on sleep. Acts xiii. .%), q/oof. 
(also on foot), aboard (also on Imard), aloft 
(imUft in Chaucer), altve(onlwe in i^haucer), 
asumer (A. Sax. onsvndran), Ac. This Is 
also the separable prefix a- that is prefixed 
to verbal nouns, os in admnting, a-Jish 
ing. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
a- in all these words directly represents 
the A. Sax o’h; it soeins rather to represent 
the led d, on, upon, which is of course 
etymologically the siime word (comp. Icol 
d tniki, aback, d lupti, aloft, a lift, alive, 
Ac.) Another preposition icpresented by 
it is of (A. Sax. of, of), as in a down (A. Sax. 
({/ ddne), off the down or height, down- 
wards. In a days (in now-a-days) and in 
a-nights it represents an of with a some- 
what different meaning. In afore it re- 
presents at (A. Sax. ivtfore). I'l-eflxed to 
verbs it rcjireseiits the A. Kux particle d, 
which was often prefixed with an iiitcnsivu 
force, as in arise, awake, arouse, but in many 
cases it is difilcult to discern any distiiietion 
In meaning between the compound and the 
nimplo word The particle ge was simi- 
.arly used, and in abide, ahear, the a may 
represent either. The Initial b> liable in 
aright, aware, Ac., appears to be of tlie 
same doubtful origin. In ago, aby, the a 
represents the old A. Sax particle A in 
another sense, namely, that of away, liack 
In ashamed, af eared, it represents an old 
intensive qf. Eng among represents the 
A. Sax among, (minang, ongemang, gemang; 
along represents andlang, endlong, gelang; 
and- here == Goth, anda, back, an- in answer. 
2. As a classical or Koinance prefix It re- 
presents : (a) L ad, to; as, ascend, from ad, 
and seando, to cliinb. (6) L a or ab, from; 
os, avert, fnmi a. and verto, to turn, (r) L. 
e or ex, out of ; as, amend ( Fr. amender, 
from L emendare, compounded of e or ex, 
and menda, a fault) (d) Or. a, neg. or priv. ; 
as, amorpht/vs, from a, not, and morphs,, 
shape; anonymous, from a, not, and onoma, 
a name. 

Af in m%uie, the name of the sixth note of the 
model or natural diatonic scale of C ; the 
la of continental musicians. It is the first 
note in the relative minor scale. It is the 
note sounded by the open second string of 
the violin, and to it as given by a Axed 
toned instrument (say the olioe or organ) 
all the instruments of the orchestra are 
tuned. 

A 1. (With short sound.) An old (and also a 


lite. fibr, fat, fgU; mfi, met, hto; pine, pin: nfite, not. mdve; tflbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; U, Sc. almne; y, 8c. iey, 
di, ekain; dh, Se. loek; g, go\ job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; VH, tken; th, Ikiii; w, trig; wh, whig-, zh, oxure.—See HIT. 
VoL. I. 1 




A1 
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ABANDON 


inoderu vulgar) corruption for Ae, have, I, 
Ac.; as, 

^ babbled of f;reen fickU. .9Aair, 

1 had not thnui;ht my body could a yielded 

Heau.ev^Fl. 

2. (With tong sound ) Scotch or Northern 
English for vdl 

Al. 1. A comhinatitm of charai'turs applied 
to a vessel of the higliest class in Lloyd's 
register of shipping. Iron vessels are classed 
Al with a numeral prefixed, as 100 A I, 90 A 1 
(the numeral denoting that they are hiillt 
respectively according tr> certain specifica- 
tions), and they retain their character so 
long as on careful survey they are found in 
a fit and offlcleni condition to carry dry and 
perishahle cargoes to and frimi all parts of 
the world. Wood and j*omi>o8ite vessels are 
classed Al for a term of years (heiu'e such 
expressions as 12 Al, Ac ), subject to siirvev 
Al in red denotes vessels that have alrea<ly 
been classed Al in black, but are now 
rediieod to the second class ‘I'he 1ettt‘r A 
denotes the ftrst-clnss (‘liaraeter of the hull 
for build and seaworthiness: the figure 
1 that the vesstd is well found in rigging, 
gear, Ac. When fittings and e(|uipnient are 
insufficient the 1 is omitted There is now 
no A 2 class .V, in black marks tlic third 
class 2 l>sed figuratively as an udjeetive, 
to denote excellence generally, fbst-class; 
as, an d / speaker |(^iIloi| or vulgar.] 

Aain (am), n | Written also Anm, Atom, 
the same word as I> ttam, a liquid measure; 
G ahm and ohin, leid tuna, all from L L 
aina, ii tub, a tierec. from L haiiui, fir. 
am' and hamf-, ii water-lmeket, a pail | A 
nieastiri' of liquids formerly or still to some 
extent in use in liulbind and various coun- 
tries of nortbeni Kurope, usually eontaliiing 
alioiit .'to gals more or less 
Aardvark (nrd'vark), n. (I) no/v/c. earth, 
and I'tirkfn, a nig ] The ground-hog or 
earth pigofSoutii Africa. .SecOioCTKiioi'PS. 
Aardwolf (ard'wulf). n. [H aanlo. earth, 
and tvof/. a wedf ( The earth-wolf of South 
Africa Sec I'lioTlSl^KS 
Aaron (iVrnn), U a corruption of Ant m, 
sometimes used ns the imnit< of a Uritish 
plant, Amin manilatum See AunM 
Aaronlc, Aaronlcal (a roirik, a-ron'ik-nl). 
a tlleb naron, perhaps, says (leseiihis, the 
same with hnruu, a iiiountiiiiieer, from /iiz- 
ram, to be high | rertaiiiing to Aaron, the 
Jewish hlgh-ju'iest, or to the jiriesthood of 
whieh lie was the head 
Aaronlte (A'ron-it), n A descendant of 
Aaron, who serviul us a priest In the sanc- 
tuary or ill the temple 

Aaron’s-beard (iVrou/ berd), u. A poimlar 
name for iij/porumm ealucinum, u dwarf 
evergreen shrub with trailing nndergnmiid 
stems, coiiiiitonly planted on banks and 
roekerles 

Aaron’a-rod (a'rons rod), n Inurr/i a rod 
with one serpent twined round it. some- 
times eoiifiuuided with catfucoiiii, the rod of 
Mercury, which has two si'namts 
Ab. A prefix in words of Latin origin, di'- 
iiotlng disjiinction. Mejmration, i>r depar 
ture, as ubdiict, abjure before r and f it 
generally becomes afw, as af/Mcond, aZ/xtuiii, 
before r ami in. a. ns avert, amentia If 
is a Latin preposition, and etymologically 
the same as the Skr a/ai. fir ajm. <1 ab, 
(ball Sw and Dun af, K ((/', o/T 
Ab(nb), II |(>f Syriac origin ] The eleventh 
month of the Jewish civil year, and the tlfth 
of the eeelesiastienl year. aii8W(>ring to a 
part of July and a nurt of August in the 
Syriae ealeiidar Ab is the last summor 
month. 

Abaca (ttb'a-ka), n The Philinpine iiameof 
the plant Mum te.vtil{x, which yields the 
Mantlla-hemp from whieh ropes, iiiats, and 
flue fabrics are preiiared. 
AbaoUoiUI(ttb-a'SiB'kus),u iDim ciaharutt ] 
In arch, {a) tlie square compartment of a 
nuisaie iinvement or one of the tessera* used 
III making siicii pavenu'iits (/•) A small 
wpiare tablet or bracket used for siipfiort- 
fiiga vttseonaher orminieiital object (r)An 
abacus (Itan* I 

Abaoilt (ab’a-sist), n One who uses an 
abacus in casting accounts; a ealcnlRt4>r 
Abaok (n-liak'). adr [Prefix a, and back: 
A Sax. imhire, also pcbtrc, at. on, or towartls 
the back See lUck.] 1. Towanls thelmek 
or rear ; backwanl 

They drew as hall with shaiiie confound 

S/VfiSfr 

On or at tlie back; liehiiul. fn>m lichiiid. 
HU gaUie . , Isang set uiion both brfi^re .ind 


3. Away; aloof. [Scotch.] 

O would they stay ahatk frae courts. 

An* please tnemsels wi‘ countra sports. Bums. 

4. Sant, pressed aft nr against the mast by 
wind or otherwise: said of sails.— !ZV> brace 
aback, to swing (the yards) round so that the 
sails may lie aback. 

Bratc the ffiri-in*^! yards aback. Falcontr. 

--Taken aback (a) Saut said of a vessel’s 
sails when caught suddenly by the wind in 




Bri^ l.di1 alnck. 

such n way that it presMcs them aft against 
the mast. Hence, (b) Fin sutldeuly or un- 
exi)C(‘t<;(lIy checked, confounded, or disap- 
IMiintud said of a person ; ns, he was quite 
taken aback when I told him his plot was 
found out. -Laud abaek(nant.), said of sails 
(or a vessel) when they are placed in the 
Maine position ns when they are taken aback, 
in order to effect an immediate retreat, or 
to give the ship stemway. so os to avoid 
some danger diH(;nvi‘red before her 

Aback t (ub'ak). n [Hec Abacus ] An 
alaicus or something resembling one, as a 
flat, siiuare st«me, or a square com]>art- 
ment 

Abacot, Abocock (ab'a-kot. ab'o-kok), n. 
|Ah pointed out by Dr. J. A 11 Murray 
(Athenecam, Keb 4. lm2), these forms as 
well us otliers, like ahncucketi, ahneMeket, are 
r(*allY spurious, lieing corruptioiih liy mis- 
spciling and prelixing the article a to older 
byewket, from (1 Kr. biemfuet, btijuiiiiuet, 
dim forms like Sp hicMjuin, bmiqncte, all 
applied to some 
kind of [leaked 
or pointed cap 
or liood, proba- 
bly witli two 
points, the ori- 

glli of first syl- Ab.'irot. from great sc.il 
lable being bi, of Henry vll 

1. biH double 

The latt<*r part may be from Fr cot/, a cook 1 
A kind of eiipiuieiently worn by men of rank. 
Mue the following extract. 

It K I tliink. rvidciit that the aAoewA nr liycorket 
w.is the (.ip so frequently wren in Uluiniii.’itioiis of the 
fifteenth ( eiitiiry, turiietfiiplirhiiKl, c)>imn(;toa peak 
in fruiil. varying ami gra«lu.illy decreasing in height, 
enrircled with .i irown when w<»m by regal person- 
.qres. niui simil.ir to if not identical with what is now 
c.iUed the knight's cha]irau. Planrhe' 

Abactor (uii-ttk'U*r). n [L. from abtyo, 
uhaetuin, to drive away ab, from, away, 
nnd ayo, actum, to drive ] In law, one that 
feloniously tlrivcs away or steals n herd or 
nuriilKira of cattle at oiieo, in distinction 
from one who steals a single beast or two 

Abaculus (ab-ak'u-lus), n [L , dim of 
abacnc 1 A aiiiail tile of glass, marble, or 
other substanee, of various colours, used hi 
making patterns in mosaic navemt*iit 

AbacniB (ai/u-kus). n | L abaniH, and abax, 
an almeiis, nganiing-lMiard, asidelionrd. Ac ; 
(Ir alMiT, a squom tablet, a slab or l>oard 
for nu'koniiig on Drigin doubtful , derived 
by some from liioni ahak, sand strewn on a 
surfnt'e fur writing, because Uie ancients 
used tables eov<*rf*d with sand on which to 
make figures and diagrams , by others de- 
rived from the iiniiies of the first letters of 
the Druek nlphalK't 1 1 A tray strewn with 
dust or sand anciently used for calculating 


Doric Capital. 
A, The Abacus 



Innir Capit.'ll. 
A, The Abacus 



Abacus for C.ilcuUtnms 

2 A contrivance for calculation, used, with 
some variations of structure, by the Greeks 
and Komans, at least in later timea, and still 
used by the Chinese, who call it thteanpan. 


and also in many modem schools for teach- 
ing children the elementary operations of 
anthmetic. It couaists of an oblong frame, 
across which are 
stretched several 
wires, each sup- 
plied with ten 
balls. The balls 
on the under wire 
represent units; 
those on tlie next 
above it» tens; and 
so on to hun- 
dreds, thousands, 
Ac. The balls at 
the left end of the engraved abacus repre- 
sent the numl>cr 241,759; those at the right 
end are the Bjiure ones. Called also Aba- 
cus Pythagoricus. 
3. In arch, (a) 
a table consti- 
tuting the up- 
{Msr member or 
crowning of a 
column and its 
capital. In the 
Grecian Doric it 
has simply the 
form of a. flat 
sijuare tile with- 
out cither chamfer or niuulding, hut gener- 
ally it has a more ornamental character, 
and in the richer orders it parts with its 
original form, the four sides or faces of It 
being arched or cut inwards, and having at 
the middle of each n rose or other cai*ved 
oniamcnt (b) Any rectangular slab or 
[iiecc, as a sijuare marble or porcelain tablet 
let into a wall, a compartment in a mosaic 
floor, or the like -Abacus hartnotiicuit, in 
ana. viusie, a diagram of the notes with their 
n nines. -Abacus Pythagorieus. See this 
woitl, 2. 

Abaddon (ab-adVlnn), n [Heb. ahad, to be 
lost or destroyed J 1. Tlie destroyer, or angel 
of the bottomless pit. Itcv. ix. 11-2. The 
bottomless jdt ; the depth of hell. Milton. 

Abaft (a-l)aft'), adv. or prev. 1 Tretlx a, on, at. 
and A. Sax. bce/tan, be.-crftan, after, behind 
-prefix be, by, anil tr/tan, cs/t, K a/t, be- 
hind See Aftkk. 1 Saut. in or at the back or 
hinder part of a sliip, or the parts which lie 
towards the stern, opposed to afore; rela- 
tively. denoting further aft, or towards the 
stern; ns, abaft the main mast.— dbu/f the. 
beam implies that the n‘lutivc situation of 
the object spoken of is in some part of the 
liorixon contained between a line drawn at 
right angles to the keel and the point to 
which the shiji's stem is directed See AFT. 

Abalsanoe (a-ba'sanB), n [An altered form 
of Obeisa ncr, mn\er the influence of Abase ] 
Same as Gbeisanre Johnson. 

Abaiser (u-ba'ser), n. A name for ivory 
black or animal charcoal . Weale ; Simmonds. 

AbalBsd (u-bas-sa). [Fr] In her. a term 
applied to the fesse or any other lieariiig 
when it is depressed, or situated below tlie 
centre of the shield 

AbalBt,tpp [See Abash ] Abashed; discon- 
certed ; nnia/ed Chaucer 

Aballenate (ab-al'yen-at), v.t pret A pp. 
ahaliennted: piiT abalieiMting. [L abal- 
icno, abalienatvw, prep ab, and aliemis, 
foreign. See Al.iKNATK, Altknb ] 1. To 
transfer the title of from one to another ; 
to make over to another, us goods ; a term 
of the civil law. 2 t To estrange nr wholly 
withdraw. * A iMiZicmife their minds.’ Ahp. 
Sandys. 

Aballenated t (ab-iiryen-ut-ed), a In old 
i med. : (a) decayed or deranged, as the senses 
{ (b) lienumlied or mortified. 

: AbalieiiatiOll(ab-aryen-u^'shon). n The act 
{ of transferring or making over the title to 
profierty to another; transfer ; estrangement 
I A ballata (a bal-lat’U) [It 1 In mtisic, in 
' the niaiiiier of a song or ballad Also, the 
' ehoms at the end of a verse Wilson. 
j Abandt (a-band'), r.t. 1. To abandon (which 
I see) 'The kingdom to a6afu{.’ Spenser — 
2 To exile: ti> exfiel. 
j 'Tis liettcr far the enemies to obantt 

I Quite from thy borders. Mir for Mags 

! Abandon (a-ban'dun), V.t. [Fr. abandonner, 
to forsake, to abandon, from prep. d. and 
O hY bandon, 0.£ bandown, handoune, 
command, jurisdiction, from L L. bandum, 
bannum. edict proclamation, from the 
Teut. stem ban. seen in K ban, banns of 
. marriage. Jo abandon then is either to put 
: to proclamation, to denounce or proscribe, 
or to give into the bandon or power of 
another. See BAN, Banns, Bandit, Bar* 


FAte. far. fat, fall; m^, met. lu'^r. pine, pin; note, not. mdve; tQbe, tub. bnU; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fcp. 




ABANDON 


3 


ABATIS 


ISB.] 1. To det^ach or withdraw one’s self 
from : (a) to ddsert ; to forsake utterly ; as, 
to abanatm his home; to abandon duty. 
lb) To give up and forsake, as desperate or 
lost ; as, to abandon a hopeless enterprise 
or a sinking ship, (c) To resign ; forego; re- 
nounce; to relinquish all concern in; as, to 
abandon the cai'es of empire, (d) To sur- 
render; to give lip to alien control; to yield 
up without restriUnt; as, he abandoned the 
city U) the conqueror.— 2 t To outlaw; to 
banish; to drive out or away. 

P fjn g all thiii time abandoned frnni your bed. Shak. 

at To reject or renounce. 

Utessed sh.-in ye be when men shall hate you and 
mbandou ynur uauie as evil . 

Luke \i 22 {XMetms N. T.). 

4 . In corn, to relinquish to the underwriters 
idl claim to, as ship or goods insured, as a 
prcliminarj' to v\ards recovering fora total 
loss —To abandon mte's seif, tt> yield one’s 
self up without attempt at control or self- 
restraint; 08 . to abandon one’s se{f to giicf. 
—Forsake, Desert, Abandon. Sec under 
Forsake.— Syn. To desert, forsake, resign, 
forego, surrender, (juit, relinquish, 1 ‘enuunce, 
leave. 

Abandon (a-bau’dun), n. [Tn first meaning 
borrowed directly from the French in mo- 
dem times.] 1. Heartiness, the result of 
enthusiasm, unchecked by ralculutioii of 
risks or consequences; dash; the frank, un- 
restrained demeanour of on impulsive toiii- 
peranient, freedom from euiiventionality; 
as, the luiiiskillings charged with charac- 
teristic abandon; I was charmed witli the 
alm'ndon of her manners, lln this sense 
the French proniiiiciatioii (iib-afi-doA) is fre- 
quently retained.]— 2. t The act of giving 
up or relinquishing; alinudonmeiit 

These heavy exactions have occdLsioned an abatu 
den of all mines but what arc of the richer sort. 

Lord K antes. 

Abandoned (a-ban'dund). p. and a. 1. De- 
serted; utterly forsaken; h'fttodestriietiou; 
as. an ahamltmed slii)). ‘ I'ho most aban- 
doned and WTutched creatures ’ A Iterbnry. 
2. (liven up, as to vice, especially to the in- 
diligence of vicious appetites or passions; 
shamelessly an<i recklessly wicked ; profli- 
gate. 

Where our abandoned yowih she sees, 

Shi|>wreckc(l in luxury and lost iii e.isc; Prior 
’-Projlujate, Heprohatv, Abandoiuai Pro- 
fligate is applied to one who tlirows away 
means and character in pursuit of vice, 
and conveys the idea of depravity mani- 
fested outwardly in conduct ; reprobate is 
used with regard to one who has become 
insensible to reproof, who steels liimself 
against wliat is good, and even glories in 
his wickedness; abandoned is applied to one 
who has recklessly east himself loose from 
all moral restraint, and given himself up to 
the gratiflcatioii of his vicious upiietites. 

Xext age will see 

A racr more /iro/hrate th.iii wc Koscomtnon. 

And even ,'is they did not like to rot.iiii ('rnd iii their 
knowledgi', Lfud gave tiu 111 over to.i refrohah mind 
Knlll 1 jK 

To be uegligciil of wh.ii .my one thinks of you, 
does not only siiow you .irrog.'iiu but abandoned. 

y. Uio:hes 

Syn. Forsaken, deserted, destitute, forlorn, 
profligate, connipt, vicious, depraved, repro- 
bate, wicked, heinous, criiiiiual, vile, odious, 
detestable 

Abandonee (a-ban'ilun-e’O. n. in law, one 
to w'hoin anything is abandoned. 
Abandoner ( a-bau'duu-^r ), n. One who 
abandons. 

Abandonment (a-lian'dun-nicnt), n. 1. The 
act of abandoning r state of being aban- 
doned ; absolute relinquishment ; total de- 
sertion —2 In marine insurance, the relin- 
quishing to underwriters of all the property 
saved from loss by shipwreck, capture, or 
other peril stated in the policy, in order 
that the insured may be entitled to indem- 
nification for a total loss, -fl in the eus- 
Uans, the giving up of an article by the im- 
porter to avoid payment of tlie duty —4 In 
«atr. (a) the relinquishment to a claim or 
privilege, (b) The voluntary leaving of a 
person to whom one is bound by any parti- 
cular relationship, as a wife, husband, or 
child: desertion. —.dbando/wnenf of rail- 
ways, the giving up any scheme for making 
a railway and the dissolution of the eoin- 
pany. by consent of three-flfths of the stock, 
and warrant of the Board of Traile. —Aban- 
donment of an action, in Scots law, the 
art by which the pursuer abandons the 
cause If this is done the pursuer must pay 
costs, but may bring a new action. Al>an- 


I donment of the action is eintivalent to the 
English diseontinnanee, twlle prosegui, or 
' nonsuit, according to the sti^e the action 
has reached. 

Abandiun (a-band'umX n. [See Abandon.] 
In old law, anything forfeited or couflscated. 
Aba&et (ab'a-iiet). n. Same as Abttet. 
Abanga (ab-ong’ga). ». The fruit of a species 
of ^m in the island of St. Thomas. West 
Indies, said to have medicinal properties. 
Abannatloxi, Abannltlon (ab-au-ua'shon. 

' ab-aiMii'shon), n. [L.L. abannitio, aban- 
nitionis -li ah. from, annm, a year, and 
if 10 , a going away.] A banishment for one 
or two years for manslaughter. 
Abaptiston (a-bap-tls'tun), n. [L.L. abap- 
, tiston -Gr a, priv. , and baptizo, to dip ] 
In surg. a name given to the old trepan, the 
crown of which was made conical to prevent 
it from iienetratiug tlie cranium too sud- 
denly 

Abaref (a-bar'), v t. [A. Sax. abarian. See 
, Bake.] To make hare; to uncover. 

AbartlCUlation (ab-ar-tik’u-la"8hon). n. [L. 

; ah, from, and articutus, a joint. | In anat. 

a term used sometimes as an eiiuivalcnt to 
I diarthrosis, or a movable articulation ; some- 
I times to synarthrosis, or an immovable ar- 
ticulation. 

Abas (a-bas’), n. [Ter. and Ar. Abbas, the 
\ ancestor of the AbiVsi Caliphs.] 1. A Persian 
< c.oin, worth about lOd.. occasionally called 
Abbntecr.—2. An eastern weight for poai'ls 
equal to 2| gi*ains troy, being one-eighth 
less than a carat Written also Abassi, 
Abassis 

Abase (a-bas'), r t pret & pp abased; ppr. 
abasing [Fr abaisscr, to make low- -a. to, 
and baisHcr, to lower, from L L hasstts, low. 
See Base ] 1 To lower or 1161)1*088; to throw 
or east down : said of material objects. 
[Rare.] 

Hi!, !>pf<ir he 'gaii abase. Sfenser. 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me Shak. 

2 'I'o cast down or reduce lower, as in rank, 
ostiiiiatioii, oflicc, and the like; to depress; 
to humble; to degrade. Abase, Debase, De- 
grade. Abase, to tiunible. to make of less 
esteem, to bruig lower in state, or caust* one 
to feel lower ; debase, to lower morally or 
in (luulity, to make unworthy or less worthy 
of esteem, to mingle more or less of base- 
ness witli; degratle, lit to bring down a 
step, to lower one’s rank . often used as an 
offlcial t<‘i*m, but also used of lowering a 
man inorally, as, intemperance degrades its 
victims ; a degrading employnieitl 

*1 hose that w.ilk in pride he is .able tn aba it 
l).in iv J 7 

It IS .1 kind of t.ikiiig of (.od's iiaine in vain tn 
debase religion with mu h frivoluus disputes 

/iooAet 

i) iiiiseralilc man ! to what fall degraded Milton. 
Syn. To depress, humble, humiliate, de- 
grade, tiring low, delinse 
Abased, Abalssed (a-iinsto. v and a In 
her turned downwards, us the points of the 
wiiigb of eagles. Also, same as AbaUun^ 
Abasement (a-bas'inent). n The act of 
aliasing, humbling, or biingiug low; a state 
of depression, degradation, or humiliation. 
Abash (a-bash'), vt [formerly written 
abaish, abaysch, Ac , from G.Fr eshahir, to 
astound, atiash, ppr esbahissant, from batr, 
brer, to gape; .Mod. FV sVbabiV, to be aston- 
ished ; protiutily from bah ! exclamation of 
astonishment French verbs in ir, which 
form the ppr in issant, take ish in becoming 
F.nglisli, as abolish, from abolir; tuvish, 
from ravir; polish, from volir; Ac The 
verb abase w'ould no doubt have srime effect 
on the form of this word. The I> bazen, 
verbazen, to astonish, if connected with 
abash, would point to a different origin. 
Comp, abeyance, hash, bashful, hay.} Tit 
confuse or confound, as by exciting sud- 
denly a consciousness of guilt, error, in- 
feriority, Ac. ; to destroy the self-posses- 
sion of ; to make ashamed or dispirited ; to 
put to confusion. Altash, Confuse, Con- 
found Abash is a stronger word than con- 
fuse, but not so strong as covfmtnd Wc are 
abashed in the presence of superiors or when 
detected in vice or misconduct. When we 
are confused the faculties get more or less 
beyond our control, the speech falters, and 
the thoughts lose their coherence. When we 
are confounded the reason is overpowered, 
a condition produced by the force of argu- 
ment, testimony, or detection. 

Abashed the devil stood and felt how awful goodness 
is. AflitOH 

Coa/used and sadly she at length replies Pofie 
Satan stood awhile .is mute, confounded what to sniy. 

MtltOH. 


' Syn. To confuse, confound, disconcert, 

' shame, daunt, overawe. 

Abaabment (a-bash'meut), n. The act of 
abashing, nr state of being abashed; confu- 
sion from sliamc ; consternation ; fear. 

Which manner of abashment became her not ill. 

Skelton. 

That challenge did too peremptory seeme 

And fild his senses with abashment great. Spenser. 

A^^,^AbaB8l8 (a-bas'Bi, a-bas’sis), n. See 

, Abastardiset (a-bns't6rd-iz), v.f. To bas- 
tardize; to I'ender illegitimate or base. 

Being ourselves 

Corrupted and abastardised thus. Darnel. 

Abatable (u-bat'a-bl). a. ('Japable of being 
abatod; as, an abatable writ or nuisance. 

Abate (n-baf), v.t jiret. dbpp. ahatsd; ppr 
abating. [Fr ahattre, to beat down, from 
batere, a form of L. batuo, hatuere, to beat. 
See Beat, Bate. ] l, t To beat down ; to 
pull or batter down. 

Tlie king of Scuts , . sore abated the walls (of 

the castle of Nurliani). Hali. 

2. To deduct. 

Nine thousand parishes, abating the odd hundreds. 

Fuller. 

3 To lessen; to diminish; to remit; to mo- 
derate; as, to abate zeal; to abate a demand; 
to abate a tax; to abate pride; to abate 
courage. - 4 t To deject ; to depress. 

I’or misery doth bravest minds abate. Spenser. 

b. In law, (a) to caiiife to fail ; to annul ; to 
frustrate by Jiidicinl sentence ; as. to abate 
a writ : by the English law, a legacy to a 
charity is abated by a deficiency of assets. 
(b) I'o bring entirely down or put an end to; 
ns, to abate a nuisance.— fi.t To deprive; to 
curtail. 

She hath abated mr of half my train Shak. 

7. In metal to rediieo. as a metal, to a lower 
temper. 

Abate (a-bnt'), v i l To decrenHc or become 
less in strength or violence; as.iiniii abates; 
a storm abates 2 To be defeated or euine 
to nuiiglit; to fail: as, a writ abates; by the 
civil law a legacy to a charity does not 
abate by deflt iency of assets. 

It was still open to dispute whether it niiuht not 
a\ite by dissniiitioii Haltani. 

3 In law, to enter into a freehold after the 
death of the last occupant, and before the 
heir or devisee takes possession. 4. In tlie 
manege, to perform well a downward mo- 
tion A horse is said to abate, or take 
down his curvets, when, working iiiion 
curvets, he puts both ills hind legs to the 
ground nt once, nn.l observes the sanio 
exactness in all the times. SVN ’I'o sub- 
side, decrease, intermit, decline, diminish, 
lessen. 

Abate t ( u-bat' ), n. Abateniont or decrease. 
Sir T Browne 

Abate (a-bti't:i). n [It j An abbot or ubbd. 

An old abate ni«rk and mild. 

My friend ,ind tc,iilicr when a child Long/elltne 

Abatement (a-bat'nieut), n 1. ’I'lie act of 
abating, or the state of being abated; dimi- 
nution, decrease, reduction, or mitigation; 
us, abatement of grief or pain ■ 2. The 
amount, quantity, or sum by which aiiytiiiiig 
is abated; that by which anything is re- 
1 diiced; deduction; decrease -8 In her a 
' mark annexed to coat onnoiir in order to 
denoto some dishonourable act of the party 
bearing the coat of arms. Nine such marks 
are mentioned by heralds, Imt no instance 
of their actual use is on record 'I’he buston 
or baton, a mark of illegitimacy, is of the 
natiiri! of on abatement. 

1 hrowiiig down the stiirs (the nuhirsniid senators) 
I to the ground ; putting rlishnnuur.ible abatements 
into the fairest (tMts of arms Dr Spemei 

4 In law, (a) removal, us of a nuisance. 
{b) Defeat or overthrow, as of a writ, (c) 'I’ho 
act of intruding upon a freehold vacant by 
the death of its former owner, and not yet 
taken up by the lawful heirs - Plea oj 
abatement, a defence by which a defendant 
shows cause to the court why he should not 
be impleaded or sued, or, if impleaded or 
sued, not in the manner and form adopted 
by the plaintiff, and ])rays that the action 
or suit may abate or cense Syn. Decrease, 
decline, mitigation, reduction, sulisideiice, 
diminution, discount, deduction 

Abater (a-bat'6r),n. one wlio or that which 
abates 

Abatlal (ab-a’shi-al), a. Same mAbbatieal. 

Abatlet (ab'a-tis), n JLL.-a, from, and 
batus, a measure j In the middle, ages, an 
officer of the stables who had the cure of 
I measuring out the provender; on avenor. 


eh, chain; £h, 8c. loch; g, go; j,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng. sin^; TH, fhen; th, fhin; w, mig; wh, icAig; zh, azure. —See Kkt. 





ABATIS 


ABDALAVl 


AlMitis. See Abattis. 
AtMitoJour (a-ba-JOrX i 
(tee Abatbx and joui 


(a-ba-JbrX n. [Fr., from dbattre 
(•M Abatb). and jour, day. liffht.] A sky- 
light nr eloping aperture marie in the 


wall of an apartment for the admission of 
light. 

AlMltor(a.bat'£r).n. One who or that which 
abates; specifically, in law, (a) a person who 
without rtoht enters into a freehold on tiic 
death of the last possessor, liefore the heir 
(»r ilevisee. (b) An agent or cause by which 
an abatement is procured 
AbilttlB, AtiatlB (ab-a tS or ab'a-tis), n. 
(Fr abatis, abattis, from abattre, to heat 
down SeeABATK.1 In fort a collection of 
felled trees, from which the smaller 
hrnnehes have been cut off, and which are 
laid side by siile, with the branched ends 
tunipd towards assailants, and the branches 
often shari>ened and interlaced, the butt- 
ends being secured by pickets, or imbedded 
in the earth, the winde thus forming an 
obstruction to the progress of the enemy, 
and keeping them longer uiulor the de- 
fenders' fire An abattis is usually placed 
in front of the ditcdi in field furtitlcatluns. 
Sec FoRTIPfOATTON. 

AbattiBBd (ali'a-tist). a Provided with an 
aifAttis. 

AtMlttOlr (n-bat-war), n fFr. from ahattre, 
to beat or knock down Sec Ahatk ] A 
public slaughter-houHi*: espechdiy an exten- 
sive establishment of this kind in connection 
with a large town. 

Abature (ab'a-tfir), n [From abate ] The 
mark or track of a beast of the chase on 
the grass ; foiling 

Abat*Tent (ab-a-vafi), n f Fr. , from abattre, 
to lower, and vent, the whid ] The sloping 
rortf of a tower; a pent-house: so named 
because the slope neiitrnlixus the force of 
the wind 

Abat*VOlX (Ah-ll-vwiO. U i Fi' . abattre, 
hi lower, and vuir, the voice 1 The sound- 
ing-hoard over a pulpit or rostriini : so named 
liecaiiso it nrovonts the sneaker's voice from 
rising and being lost or Indistinci 
AbaWB,t v.t (0 Fr esbahir, to AlinnU See 
Abahii.I To abash; to daxxlc; to astonish. 

I WMS ahawed for iiiArvcilc ( haiutt . 

Abb (ah), n I A Sax. ab or oh, the woof ] 

1 Varii for the warp in weaving 2 The 
name given in sorting wool according to its 
flnenosB to two qualities of wool, called ro- 
■pertlvely coarse abb and line abb 
Aoba (al/ha), n (Syr. and filial abba, fa- 
ther The root Is in tlic Ileb ah, a fatlier, I 
which appears in Abraham ] A tlth' (etpii j 
valent to ■ Father ’) now or formerly applied, | 
esptHdally in the Kasteni ehuivli, to monks, i 
siiporlfirs of nioiiks, and other ecclesiastics, j 
In the Afpriac, rn/diV. and KthiopieChvrchen 
it is given t«i the bishops, who in turn be- 
stow it. by way of distinction, on the bishop 
nr patriarch of Alcxiiiidrin 
Abbaolnate (uh-ha'sln at), v.t (it abbacin- 
are, to uhhaeinatc ad, to, and bad no, n 
hosiii ] To deprive of sight by applying a 
red hot copner basin close to the eves a 
nioileof punishtucnt employed in the niiildle 
age^. 

Abbaolnatlon (uh-ba'sin a' shon). n. The 
act or process of hliiidiiig a perstui by 
placing a red-hot copper basin close to the 
eyes 

Abbacy (ab'lm-sO.n | L L abbatia, an abbey, 
from L atfbas, abbatis, an aliliot See An- 
l«0T I The dignity, rights, and privileges of 
an abbot 

Ai liirdlitg tri I'cllnta, an i> the ilienity 

diimr an nbliot ih u term nr wont uf 
ant) iioi of oflii c W 

Abbajecr (ab'bn-J6r), n See An.^s. 1. 
AbbaiKloiiamenta (nb-batiMon-n-mont 'a), 
adv [Itl In iHUJur, with stdf-almuiinnnieiit; 
so os to make the time subservient to the 
exiiression 

Aboat (ah'hat), n Same as Abbot 
Abbatloal, Abbatlal (ab-bat'ik-al, Ab-liA'- 
sbi-nl), fi liidonging to an nblH\v. 

Abb^(ab ba). n. | Fr . an idibot. fn>m Syr and 
Obal abba, father St'c AniiA 1 In n*ance. 
an abbtd ; )nit more generally, and especially 
before the Fnutch revolution, a title givcii 
to all tiuua' Fixmchmeu who tievotod them- 
sches todiviiitty.orw ho had at least pursued 
A course of study in a theological seminary, 
in the ho|)e that the king would confer on 
them a real ahliey, that Is. a certain part of 
the revenues of a nionaster>’. The ah)>^ 
were numerous. Some atded as private 
tutors In families, others were professors of 
the university, and a great man> employed 


themaelvea aa men of lettera. The name Is 
also applied to peraona holding a similar 
eeml-clerical pontion In other Roman Ca- 
tholic conntnea. — conMnendataires 

were such abbds as held ablieys in eommsn- 
dam- that is, with the right of administer- 
ing their revenues or a part of them. See 
ABBOT. 

Abbeis (allies), n. [Fr. abbeue, L.L ahha- 
tuma, fom. of aftliet (which see).] A female 
superior or governess of a nunnery or con- 
vent of nuns An abbess in the Roman 
(Uitholic Church possesses, in general, the 
same dignity and authority as an abbot, 
except that she cannot exercise the spiritual 
functions appertaining to the priesthood. 
See Abbot 

Abbey (ab'be). n. [Fr. abbaye, from L.L. 
abbatia, an abbey See Abbe.] 1. A mon- 
astery or convent; a society of persons of 
either sex, secluded from the world, and 
ilevoted bi religion and celihac^y The males 
arc called monks, and governed by an abbot; 
the feinales are called nuns, and ^>venied 
by ail abbess Abbeys differ in nothing from 

f iriories, except that the latter are governed 
ly priors instead of abbots.— 2. In Scotland, 
the sanctuary afforded by the abbey of Holy- 
I rood i'lilace, as having lieen a royal resi- 
dence.—!) A house adjoining a monastery 
or convent for the residence of the superior. 

4 A church attached to a monastery or con- 
vent ; as, Melrose Ahlwy —b In the o.irly 
times of the French monarchy, a name 
given to a duchy or county, the duke or 
count of which w'hk, tlioiigli r(‘ally a secular 
person, made an abbot in commrndam, in 
consequence of an abbey having been con- 
ferred till him by the crown See AuuoT. 

(» A inansion, foniierly used as an abbey, 
now converted to private use; as, Newsiend 
Abbey, tile r(‘sidein‘C of Lord Byron. 
Abbey-land (ab'be-land), n. An estate in 
land annexed to an ablioy 
Abbey-lubber (ab''bc-lub'6r), n. \ Abbey 
and lubber. 1 An old term of contempt for 
an idle, well-fed, lar.y loiterer, who might 
work, but would not. preferring to depend 
on theelmrity of religious houses: freiiueiitly 
applied to the monks themselves in con- 
tempt ‘ This is no huge, over-grown, abbey 
lubber,' hrydrn. 

Abbot (ah 'but), n [Formerly nbhat, 
li b. abbaH, abbatis Sec ABliA J 1. Lit. 
father: a title originally given to any aged 
monk, but afterwards limited to the head 
«•!• superior of ii monaster)', which from him 
w.as ealh'd an abhey As the intliienee of 
the religious orders lieeame greater from 
their being the depositaries of learning, and 
as tlieir zenith and Uinltoiial possessions 
increased, the pow'er iind dignity of the 
abbots were aggraiidi/ed proportionally i 
Many of them asserted independciiee of the 
hishops, assnined the niitn* and r'roxier. i 
exercised the episetipal functions in thi‘ir 
own doiiudiis. heeaiiK* peers of the realm, 
and rivalled the prelates in rank and pomn 
In the reign of Henry VllJ. tw'ent>-gix 
mitred abbtits sat in the House of Lords 
Abbots are of two kinds, re^ralar, or those 
who uctiially iliseharge the <iutle^ of the 
olHce, and commendatory The latter title 
was formerly given to pprsons to whom 
abhe.ys were intrusted as tutors or tnistees. 
or in commendam, and wiio apjiliiMl the 
W’lude or part of the revenues to their own 
I uses. (lr<*al secular lordsfriHineutly received 
this appointment Thus Hugo Capet, the 
founder of the Caiietiaii dj'iiasty, was Abbot 
of St Heuis Such aldaiis were by canon 
law hound to have received the Linsure, 
and to enter orders on attaining eanonieui 
age. but tin* obligation was easily evaded. 

2 A title formerly given to the chief magis- 
trate of some comuiiinities or states, as in 
J tJeiioa Abbot of ^hsmle, in England, 
Abbot t\f rnrrason, in Scotland, the per- 
< sonttue who took the principal part in the 
j (Tiristinas re\els of the laipuluce before the 
Keform.ation 

Abbotshlp (ab'but-ship), n The state or 
office of ail nbluit 

' Abbreviate (aU bre'vl-at). v.t. pret. A pp. 

I abbreviated; ppr abbreviating [L oW»r«- 
vio, abhreriatum, to shorten ab, from, and 
ftreeijf. sliort .See BRIEF, and ABKIPOE 
(which U n*ttUy the same wonl).] I To 
! make briefer , to shorten : to abridge , to 
; make slmrier by ('ontraetion or omission of 
, apart: to reduce to a smaller compaas; as. 
to abbreviate a writing or word —2. In 
math, to reiiuce to the lowest terms, as 
fraciiona 


Abbreviate (ab-bre'viAt), v.l To praetlae 
or uae abbreviation. 

It is one thing to abbrevimte by contrseting, 
another by cutting oflT. Batm. 

Abbreviate (ab-hre'vi-at). n. An abridg- 
ment.— A hfrreetate ttf ad^diaation, in Seats 
law, an abstract of adjudication. See 
Adjudication. 

Abbreviate (ah-brfi'viAt). a. In tot. abbre- 
viated: apphed to an organ or part of an 
oivan shorter than a contignoua one. 


oivan shorter than a contignoua one. 
Aborevlatioii (ab-bre'vl-ft'^on), n. l. The 
! act of abbreviating, shortening, or con- 
tracting, or the state of being abbreviated. 

2. That which is abbreviated, as a short term 
or title used for a longer one; a syllable, 
generally the initial sjdlahle, used for the 
whole word; a letter, or a series of letters, 
standing for a word or words; as, esa. for 
esquire; F.R.S. for Fellow the huyaJL 
Society; A.D. for Anno Domini. 

This book, as graver authors say, wa.s called 
TJber Dnmus Dei, and, by abbreviation, Domesday 
Book. Sir JV. TempU 

3. In math a reduction of fractions to the 
lowest terms —4. In music, a sloping line or 

J lines placed below a 
Written. Played. or through its 

^ stem to indicate that 

pro' it is to he divided 

iT ‘ into a correspond- 

ing number of short notes Thus, a minim 
carrying one lino is played as four quavers, 
j or with two lines as eight semiquavers, 
i The same line -mark, standing alone, in- 
i dicates a repetition of the preceding grtiup 
of notes.- Abbreviation, Contraction. An 
; abbreviation of a word, as distinguished 
from contraetinn, is strictly a paii: of it, 

I generally thti first syllable, taken for the 
I whole, with no indication of the remain- 
I iiig portion: as, tor Qcnesis; math for 
I mathematicjt ; Will for William; while a 
1 etmfraction properly is made by the elision 
of certain letters or syllables from the body 
of the word, but in sueli a manner as to indi- 
cate the whole word ; as, Reed. payt. tor 
Received payment ; contd tot contracted or 
continued; Wm for William. In common 
usage, however, this distinction is not always 
attended to. 

Abbreviator (nh-brc'vi-n-tftr). n [In first 
sense from the verb: in second from L.L 
abbreviator, one of the officials mentioned 
under 2 1 1. One who abbreviates, abridTOB, 
or reduces to a smaller compass; specifically, 
one who abridges w hat lias been written by 
anotluT ‘Neither the archbishop nor his 
abbreviator' Sir W Hamdton - 2 One of a 
college of seveut>-two persons in the chan- 
cery »>f the Hoiiinn Cntholie pontiff, whose 
liusiness is to draw up the pope's briefs, and 
I reduce the petitions, when granted, to a 
! suitable form for bulls 
I Abbreviatory (nb-bre'vi-a-to-ri). a Abbre- 
' viiiting or tending to abbreviate; shortening; 
, eontructing. 

j Abbreviature t ( ab - bro ' vi - a - tur ), n. 1. A 
I letter or ehnnu'ter used for shortening; an 
! ubbreviution. 

Tl»r hiHnii of I'nuuipnip writes often by 
Tiafiftyt. liicroi'It (iliic s, or short characters 

Sir T Browne 

2. An abridgiueiit; a eonipendmm 

This IS an cxc rill lit .i^'Crematurf of the whole 
duty of .'I fhristi,in Taylor 

Abbroacii,! Abbrocht tab-brfieh'), v.t. 

, |L L abroeamentum. buying wludesafp and 
selling b\ retail, from same rout as E broke, 
j broker. ^ To forestall the market or monop- 
; olir.e gnods 

Abbroachment, t Abbroobment t (ah- 
, bnieli'ment), n. The act of forestalling the 
market or monopolizing goods. See under 
, Foil KMT A LI. 

Abb-wool (ab'wwl), n. 1 Wool for the ahb 
or uari) ‘>f a weh 2 A variety of wool of a 
' eertnin fineness See Abb. 

; A, b, 0. 1 The first three letters of the 
alphaliet, used generally for the whole; as, 

, the ehihl is learning his A,b, e.- 2. A little 
; lawk for teaching the elements of reading. 

- Called also an A,h,e hook. 

. Abd (nhd), n [Ar., a slave, servant 1 A 
common prefix in Arabic names of persons; 
as, AMallah. servant of Ood; Abd-el- 
Kader. servant of the mighty God; AM-ul- 
Latif, servant of the gracious God; Ac. 
Abdal (ab'dal), n [Ar. Abdallah, a servant 
of God.) A dervish; one of a class of Persian 
religious devuteea 

Abdalavl, Abdelavi (ab-dal-iVI, ab-del-r- 
vl), n. The native name of the hairy 
cucumber of Egypt (Cuettmis Chate). 


Flie. fkr, fat. fall; nifi. met. h^r: pine, pin; n6te, not, move; tfihe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune: f. Sc. fey. 
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(ab-de'ri-an), a. [From AM«ra, ; 
in Thrace, the birthp^e of Democritus 
oalled the Laughing Philosopher, whence 
the application of the term.] Pertaining to 
Abdera or its inhabitants; resembling or 
recalling in some way tlie philosopher 
Democntus of Abdera; hence, a term ap* 
plied to incessant or continued laughter; 
given to laughter. 

jftderlte (ab'der-lt), n. [L. addmfa. Or. 
abdiritie.] An inhabitant of Abdera, a 
maritime town in Thrace, and sometimes 
a term equivalent to a stupid jierson, the 
inhabitants of this city being anciently pro- 
verbial for their stupidity.— TAc Abderite, 
Democritus of Abdera, often called tlie 
Laughing Philosopher, one of the moat 
celebrated philosophers among the ancient 
Greeks. 

AhdeBt (ab'dest), w. [ Per. dhdast — db, water, 
and dtmt, hand.] Puriilcatioii or ablution 
before prayer: a Mohammedan rite. 

Abdevenham (ab-dev'n-ham), n. In astral. 
the liead of the twelfth house in a scheme 
of tlie heavens. 

Abdicant(ab'di-kant), n. One who abdicates. 

Abdicant (ab'di-kant), a. [See Audicatk ] 
Abdicating; renouncing. 

Monks tibdnant of tlietr orders. U’hUlock 

Abdicate (ab'di-kat), v.t. pret it; pp abdi- 
cat.ed: ppr abdicating [L. ahdi^^o, nhdica- 
turn, to give up a right or claim— indi- 
cating separation, and dieo, dicare, to de- 
clare publicly, to consecrate, to set apart, 
of same root as dieere, to say 1 1 . To give 
ui>. renounce, abandon, lay down, or with- 
draw from, as a right or claim, office, duties, 
dignity, authority, and the likt', especially 
in a voluntary, public, nr formal nianiier 

The father will disinherit or abdzcatf th.it power 
he h.ith rather than suffer it to be forced to .i williiit; 
injustice. finrton. 

The cross-bearers abdicated their service. Gibbon 
He (Charles 11 ) was utterly without ainbitioii He 
detested busincs.s, and would suoiior h.ive abduated i 
his rrown than have undergone the trouble of rc<ill> • 
directing the .idiniimtration Aituttula^ | 

Heros and l.ararus, the (ciIIk' Insliops, were <le- | 
nuunced . . as vag.iboiid, liirinileiit. and intriguing 
prelates, wlio liud either abduated or alMiidoned ' 
their sees, and travelleil about sowing strife and 
calumny wherever tliey went. Ahlman 

2 'To cost away: to take leave of ; us, to ' 
tdnlieatv one‘s mental facultioH (Ilaiv or 
obsolete 1-8 In civil laic, to disclnitn and 
expel from a family, as a child; to disinhei it ' 
during lifetime: said of a father 
The fuller will disinlierit or abduate ins i.}nl<l, ! 
rjnite >-,)Miior liini liurton j 

4 t To put away or expel; to haiii'ih; tore- j 
iiouiice the authority of , to detliroiiu ; to j 
degrade. i 

St.iliger would needs turn down Homer, and ab- i 
duotr null after tlie possession of tlirce thousand 
years Jh vden 

8 YN. To give up, quit, vacate, ruliiuiuish, 
ftirsake, abandon, resign, renounce, ilescrt 

Abdicate (ab'di-kat), v i .To rciiouiu-e or 
give up something; to aliandon some eiaini; 
to relinquish a right, power, or trust 

He cannot abdicate lor hiscliildren, otherwise than 
by his own consent in form to a lull from the two 
houses -S ii ijt 

Abdication (ah-di-ka'shon), n The act of 
abdicating ; tho abandonment of an oltiee, 
power or authority, riglit or trust; a easting 
off; renunciation; generally applied to giv- 
ing up the kingly ofllce 
The ('onseqiicnces drawn from thesi* f.irts (were) 
that they niiiounted to .in abdication of the guvern ; 
nient, which did not only .itfei t tlie person i 

of the king himself, but also of .ill Ins heirs, and ren- I 
dcred the throne absol cly and Lonipictelv v.ir ,int I 
hlackstone j 

Abdlcative (al>Mi-kat-iv). a (‘ausitig or i 
implying abdication Jiailey. |Kare | I 

Abdicator (ab'di-kat'er), n One who abih- i 
cates 

Abditive (ab'di-tiv), a. (L ahda, abditum, \ 
to hide - ab, away, and da, to give ] Having ' 
the power or quality tif hiding [Itare | 

Abdltoiy (ab'di-to-ri). n. (L abditarium, 
from abdn. See Additive.] A place for , 
hiding or preserving goods, plate, ornioney ; 
a chest in which i-elics were kept. 

Abdomen (ab-dd'men or al/do-men), n [L , 
probably from abdo, tt» conceal, on type of 
acumen from anw, and foramen from/oro ] 

1 'rhat part of the human body whit'h lies 
between the thorax and the pelvis 1 1 is lined 
with amembrane called the peritoneum, and 
contains the stomach, liver.splecn, pancreas, 
kidneys, bladder, and intestines It is separ- 
ated from the breast internally by the dia- 
fdiragm, and externally by the lower ribs 


On its outer surface it is divided into certain 
defined portions called regiona The term 
is also sometimes applied to the belly of the 
lower animala See Abdominal Regions 
under Abdominal.— 2 . In entom. tlie pos- 
terior of the three parts of tlie iierfect in- 
sect, united to the thorax by a slender 
connecting portion, and containing the 
greater portion of tho digestive apparatus. 
It is divided into rings or segments, on the ' 
sides of which are small spiracles, or stig- 
mata, fur respiration 

Abdominal (ab-domln-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the abdomen or belly.- Abdominal re- 
gions, certain regions into which tho abdo- 
men in moil is oi'bitraiily divided An 
imaginary line (a a) is drawn transversely i 
from tlic caililagc of the seventh rili on one ' 
side to the corresponding point of the ; 
opposite side, and iiiiolher triiiisverse line ' 
(bb) between the niiterior superior spines of 1 
the ilia The part above tho upper line is 
called the eptgne 
fWc region, that be- 
tween the upper 
and lower line.s the 
nmhiliiuil region, 
and that beneath 
the lower line the 
hupogasiric region 
These ivgions are 
Hometiines subdi- 
vided by two verti- 
i‘.ul lines (cc), one 
being drawn on 
each side from the 
cartilage of the 
si'veiitli rib to tho 
anterior superior 
sjiiiie of the ilium 
1'bo central por- 
tion of the epi- 
gastric region (1) retains tlie name of epi- 
gnstcic; the hit.eral portioiis ( 4 , 4 ) arc 
called the right and left hypachondi iac re- 
gions; the middle part of the unilqlical re- 
gion (2) is still called umhilieal, while tho 
parts to the right and left ( 5 . f») arc called 
lumbar; the hypogastric legion is denomi- 
nated pubic in its central jmrtion (8), and is 
divided on each side (0, (•) into an iliac and 
inguinal region 'Hie latter, however, be- 
longs in strh'tnesH to the thigh. Posteriorly 
there are two regions recogni/od on either 
side of the tiackboiie the iimair, corre- 
sponding to the hypochondriac, mdiig culled 
the. iufeciar dorsal; the lower, the Ivmbac, 

Abdominal ring, an oblong teiidiiioiis 
ring in liotb groins, through wbicli pass the 
sperniatic cord in men. and tho round liga- 
ments of the uterus in women ('ailed also 
Inguinal Hing - 2 In ieb having ventral 
tins posterior to the pectoral ; as, an ab- 
dominnl tish. 

Abdominal (ah-doin'in-al), n One of a 
group of inalacoptcrygiiin fishes, with the 
ventral tins posterior to the pectomls, in- 
cluding many fresh water fishes, and others 
which periodically leave the sea to spawn 
in fn*sh water. Man> Hpt'cies are edllile 
'I'lie salmon, parr, mullet, llyiiig-flsh.herriiig, 
ami carp belong to this order 
Abdomlnales, Abdominalia(ab-doin l-na'- 
IC*/, ab-dom bnaqi-n), n pi A group of 
m.diK'opterygiaii tishes See Abdominal, n 
Abdominoscopy (nb-donTin-os'^kb-pi), n. 

[ 1 , abdomen, and Or sko}ieo, to view or 
exiimiiie I In med exaniiiiatioii of the ab- 
domen Mitb a view to detect disease. 
Abdominous (nb-domMn-us), a. i. of or 
IKTlaiiiing to the abdomen - 2 Having a 
large bell>, pot-bellied | Itare ] 

(.nrgdimis sits ahd>miinoiis .mil w<in, 

Hike ,1 (at ujMm a Chinese fan Lmvper 


Abduction (ab-duk'shonX n. [L. L. abduetio, 
abducHonis, a leading or drawing away. See 
Abduce.] l. The act of abducing or abduct- 
ing, or state of being abduced or abducted. 
2. Ill physiol, the action by wliich muscles 
withdraw a limb or other part from the axis 
of the body, as when certain muscles sepa- 
rate tlie anil from the side or the thumb 
from the rest of the Ungers.- 8 In surg. a 
term formerly applied to a fracture in which 
the bone iieai* a joint is so divided that the 
extremities recede from each other. 4. In 
logic, a kind of syllogism, called by the 
Greeks apagoge. in which the major is evi- 
dent, hut the minor is not so clear as not to 
require further proof, as in this syllogism : 
‘ All whom God absolves are free from sin : 
God absolves all who ari' in Christ: there- 
fore all who are in (Christ are fi'ee from sin.' 
This mode of reasoning is called abduction, 
because it withdraws us from the conclu- 
sion to the proof of a proposition coiicealod 
or not expressed Fleming, Voeab. of Philos, 
b In law, the fraudulent or unlawful lead- 
ing away of n person, more especially the 
taking and carrying away of a child, a ward, 
a wife, Ac., either liy fraud, persuasion, or 
open violence. The term is most commonly 
appheii to the taking away of females The 
term is also applicii to tiie using of ^)rco 
to prevent a voter from voting in an elec- 
tion. 

Abductor (ali-duk'U^r), n One who or that 
whit'h iihiliicts; sjieclflcally, in anat. a 
muscle w'hich moves certain parts fiom tlie 
axis of the body; os, the abductor oeuli, a 
muscle which pulls the eye outward : op- 
liosed to adductor. 

Abeam (a-hom'), adn [ITetlx a, on, and 
Iwnm.] Xaut. on tho beam, that is, at right 
angles to the ketd of a ship ; thus guns are 
said to Ik‘ pointed abeam when they are 

{ lointed in a line at right angles to the ship’s 
;eel 

Abear (ii-biir'K v t. [A. Sax. aberan, to heai‘, 
to carry, to siiflcr, from prefix a, and beran, 
to cairy 1 l.t ’I’o bear; to behave: with re- 
iicxive pronoun 

Thus did tlir gentle* knight hinise{f abear, Spenser 

2 I'o suffer or tolerate. I TTovIncial or 
vulgar.] 

Gin I iniin tiny 1 nmn dny, for I couldn abear to 
sre It. rennjy\on {AiortHern Partner), 

Abearance (a-biir'ans), n iFrom abear 
(winch see) | JUdiaviour; demeanour. 

1 hr other spei les of rcLogiilicam cs with .sureties 
is for the good abearance or good buhavioiir 

/i/atkOene. 

Abecedarian (iVb^-se-diV'ri-nn), n. |A word 
fonned from the flii.t four letters of tho 
itiphabei | 1 One who toiicKes the letters 
of the alphidict, or a learner of the letters. 

2 A follower of Stork, an Anabaptist, ill the 
sixteenth century, ho called hecause he re- 
iected all w’orldly knowledge, even theleani- 
ing of the iilpiiabct 

Abecedarian, Abecedary (a'l >o-8e-da"ri-an, 
u-be-sO'da-ri), a Dertniiiing to or formed 
by the letters of the ulphahut Abecedarian 
psalms, hymns, Ac , psalms, hymns, Ac., In 
whic.lt (os in the lliith psaltii), distinct por- 
tions hHV(> the verses begin with siiceosslve 
letters of the aliihahet. 

AbeCbe,t ot lo Fr. ahAcher; Fr abAquer, 
abeequer, to feml w'ith the beak, to feed an 
infant a, and bee, the heak. J To feed, as a 
parent bird feeds its young 

Yrt shnvild I soiiiriU-l bni abeched. 

And for the tunc wi-11 refreshed. litrwer. 

Abed (a bed'), udv. [ i’reflx a, on, and bed. ] 
1 ( hi or in bed 

Not to be abed .ifler iiiidniglit is to be up bctimcB 
.Siiak. 

2 . To betl. 



Abdnniiiutl Kcgions. 


Abduce (ub-dus'), r t. pret A pp abduced; 
lipr. altduciny |L a&rii/ro, to lead away - 
ah, and dueo, to leail, to draw .See DiJKK 1 
To draw or conduct away; to withdraw or 
draw' to a different part 

If wf ahilue the c>e into either lorncr, tin ohjett 
will not diipliLtite Sir T Jirowne 

Abducent (nb-dus'ent), a [L ahducevs, ab 
dueentis, pi»r of abduco, to abduce ] Draw- 
ing away; pulling back; sfieciflcaliy, in ana f. 
applied to those muscles which pull hack 
certain parts of the liody from the mesial | 
line, ill contradistinction to tlie adducent i 
muscles or adductors, j 

Abduct (ab-dukt'x if. f 1 Same as .A&duce. | 
2. To take away surreptitiously and by force. 

The thing is self-evident, that his iiMjesty has been 
abducted or spirited .iw,iy, 'enlevr,' by SKjnie person 
or persons unknown. Lartyte 


Hit inothtT dre.ini’d In fore she w.is deliver'd 
Th.it she was brought abed of a biiz/ard 

Ueau PI 

AbOO. A-be (a be'). [Scotch. Tonip. /tdo.J 
Usetf In plinmc to let abac or a-be, to let 
alone; to let he.— Let abee is also used as 
a iioiiii in the sense of forbearance.— Let 
abee for let abee, one act of forbearance 
meeting another ; mutual forbearance. 

I am lor let-a-be for let a-be. Sir IV. Scott, 

— Let abee (adv ), far less; not to mention ; 
as, he couldtia sit let abee stand 

Ab^ge,t v.t. [.Sec AliY. 1 To suffer for, or 
atone for: to ahy 

There dorste no wight bond upon liiin legge, 

*l'h.it he lie swore he shuld anon abegge t kauar, 

Abeigh (a-bef^hO, ado. [O Fr. ahbay, abbois, 
Fr. abois, the bark of a dog; temr en ahbay, 
to hold at bay, from baer, hair, to gape, fkte 


ch, cAain; 6h, 8c. loeA; g. <70; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinf^; TH, (Aen; Hi, tAin; w, trig; wh. wAig; xh, axure. — 8ee KEY. 
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Abash, Bay. J [.Scotch.] Aloof; at a shy E 
distance. -7*0 Htand abeigh, to keep aloof. 

Macific roost her hea'l fu' hi^;h, 

1 .ook'tl askiciit .ind uik o skci(;h, 

< iart j>oor Oiinrjin stand aheiji'h—- 

Ha, ha, the wnojn^; n’t /turns. 

Abele,Abel-tree (a-i>er, a'b< i-trc). n i« 
afhele, tUbrr, M If fl alber; O 11 G albari; 
D. abfiel; Fr. mihd, auhreUr, iHjrhapK from 
L. alhelliM, wliitikli. or from L arbor. It 
eUbrro, a tree J The white ]>o]>lar {Pttjmlws 
alim), MO culled frc»m the white colour of Its 
twifTH and IcaveH Sue I'oPhAK 
Abelian (a beryaii), a Of or pcriainitiK to 
the riiatheifiuticiaii Abel Abeltau egxm- 
turn, an irntduciblo alKcbraic (;r|uation, one 
of whoHc rootH is iiicxprcHHlblt! uh ii rational I 
fuiK'tlon of u Mocond. and shown l>y Altel t<i > 
he Molvubie tty the Koliitioii of a Kttcond equa- j 
tion of a hiwor deKrtJC Abelian fxmelxoim, i 
inverse Aludian intfiKi'uls, aiialoKoiis to fnne- ' 
tion.H of tlie umplitude of an ordinary elliptic | 
intuttral, and also to inverse circular ami ' 
logarithmic fiinctioiiK; uh. hiii ' 

Abelian integralH. a cIumk of ultru-uiliptic i 
intevruls first investif^ated liy Aliol 
Abelian (a-lnd'yan), n. A inernlier of a sect 
in Africa which arose in the fourth ctMitiiry. 
'I'liey married, but lived in continerii'e, after 
the inaniMT, as they niaiiitained, of Abel, and 
attempted to keep up tiie sect by atbqttinf; 
the children of others A1 m<i called Abet- 
tmiftn and Abelite 

AbelmoBchus, AbelmoBk (ii bci mos'kiis, 
iVliol-iiiosk), n I Ar hnbb el-mnHk, seed of 
musk, or aim el nuntk, father of musk, that 
is, oiidued with musk ] A of jilants 

nat. order Mai vaceic A moHnhatuK.or lli- 
bine.uK abelmtmrhuK, is an evcrjfrccii sliruli of 
tropical Asia and America, li feet liiKh 'I'he 
seeds have a musky odour, for which reuHon 
tlie Anibs mix them with coffee A enenleu- 
(tMisan Indian annual, 4 feet liittb, variously 
called oehro, baiulikai, gombu, Ac 1 1 yields 
a much esteemed inucilaKinous fruit, used 
in soups and pickleH in the W indies. Isle of 
Franco, Ac. All tin* species yield good fltu'c 
Abel-tree. See Ajiki.k 
A bene placlto (a ba'na plachV**tb) I It 1 
in mime, at pleasure; indicntiiiK that a 

J doce is to lie played in the way the per i 
ormer likes best 

Aber (a'bi^r), n ICym and IMctish eqiiivii' 
lent of Gael, inver 'I’hero are tlirec Welsh 
forms to denote meeting «f waters aber, 
ynver, cyneer, compounded of eyn- L eon, 
toKother, and her, ftowiiiK, seen in beratl. a 
ruiititiiK of water; Armor heri, to flow. 
Ciemry, Cymry, Cumberland, Cnmbraen, 
Unniher, exhibit tlie word under various 
forms See Cvmhy, Invku 1 A Celtic word 
prefixed to the names of inuiiy places in 
Groat Britain, and siKuifyin^ a confluence 
of waters, cither of two rivers, or of a river 
with the sea; as, Ahcrdeen. dberdour. Aber- ; 
Kavenny, /l&erystwith 

Aberdevine (A bAr'de-vin), n T\w Fringdla 1 
MpinuK or siskin, a well-known soup bird, j 
iHdonKiiiK to the finch family (Krinifillidie), 
somewhat resemblini; the ifi'cen variety of 
the canary bird It is a native of Scandi- 
navia, viHitliiK Britain in autumn ami winter. 
Aberr ( ttb-er' ), i» i 'I'o wander ; to err. 
Sir T lirowne iRare ) 

Aberrance, Aberrancy (ab er'rans, ab-er'- 

ran si), n | L. aberro, to wander from ab, 
and erro, to wander ) A wanderiiiK or ilevi- 
atmu from the riisht way ; a deviation from 
tnitli or, rectitude SirT Urmene (Bare) 
Aberrant (ab-er'raut), II ll, obm-nioi, pp 
of aberro, to wander ) 1 \\ andcriiiK, straj- 
inu from the rtuht way *2 In rool ami hot 
Applied to certain aniinal'tand plantM u Inch 
iliffer materially from the type of tlieir 
natural Kroiip 

Tlir irmre »,i»f any furm iv. ilir k;ri‘.»lcr iiiiist 
lu»»r fireii the nl < ■•luir, tinins win. li 

on iiiy liirory lijivr l.rrii rxli'riiiiit.itc-0 >>i utlnh lost 
/itt-n'in 

Aberrate (ab cr'rat), r 1. I I,, aberro. aber- ‘ 
ratiim (ab ami cm»). to wander from | To j 
wamicr or deviate from the rijilit wni 
lltari' j 

I In proiftu t of thi'ir ilefn tivr and ai^rrt-.irme \ isniii. 

/V {,n,inir\ 

Aberration ( ab-er m shon ), n [L abet ra- 
tio, from aberro, aberratum ab, from, eno, 
to wander 1 1 Tiic act of wnmleriiit: from; 
e>i|Kvially. in a flirurativt> sense, the act of 
wandering; from the ripht way: deviation 
from truth or moral I'cctitude. deviation 
from u ty)ie or standard 

.S.. then we ilr.iw n»".»r t«« wlm*.. rf|icntmn us 
of aiir lormri jAr* lr.«m liiiii. wr riMirw nui 

t oveuauts will) him Hr /f.i.'. 


2. In OKtron the difference between the 
true and the observed position of a heavenly 
body, the result of the comidned effect of 
the motion of light and the motion of the 
eye of the observer caused by the annual or 
diurnal motion of the earth, or of the motion 
of light and that of the )M>dy from which 
the light iiroceeds: when the auxiliary cause 
is tlie annual revolution of the earth round 
the sun, it is called annual aberraiitni, in 
consequence of which a fixed star may ap- 
pear as much as 20" ‘4 from its true position; 
when the auxiliary cause is the diurnal 
rotation of the earth on its axis, it is called 
diurnal ubenation, w'liich anioimts at the 
greatest to U":i; and when the auxiliary 
cause is the motion of the boiiy from which 
the liglit proceeds, it is called planetary 
aberration In trpticK, a deviation in the 
rays of light w’heii unequally refracted by a 
lens, or reflected i»y a mirror, so that they 
ilo not converge and meet in a point or 
focus, hilt Hjiread out. forming an indistinct 
and coloured image of the object It is 
called ttpheneal wrlieii the Imiicrfoction 
arises fioiii the form of curvature of the 
lens or reflecior, and ehrmnatie when it 
arises from tiie different refraiigiidlity of 
tlie rays composing white light, the image 
of tiie oiiject lieiiig surrounded with prisimi- 
tic colours 111 the former case it prodiiecs 
distortion, and in the latter false colour of 
the oliject In the eye the iris and crystal- 
line lens prevent these aberrations Optical 
iiistriimoiits corrected for ehrmnatic aber- 
ration are called achromatic - 4. In phygiol. 
tile passage of a fluid in the living body into 
vessels not destined to receive it, as also the 
determination of a fluid to an organ different 
from tliat to which it is ordinarily directed, 
as in vicarious heinorrhagc; -—6, In znnl. and 
hot deviation of a plant or animal from 
the fype of its natural group. 

Ill wliitlirver light, therefore, ttisrcl abertatton is 
viewed hy us . we afhriii that it does exist. 

1 /' IfW/astnn 

<• Partial alienation of mind ; mental wan- 
d(‘nng Circle of aberration, the circle of 
coloured light observed in experiments with 
convex lenses between the point where the 
violet rays and tliat where the red rays 
meet - Crown if aherratnm, a Inminotis 
circle surrounding the disc of the sun de- 
pending on the aberration of its rays, by 
which its apparent diameter is enlarged. 
Abanmoatef (ui>-e-rung'kitt), v.t. [Prefix 
ab, and 1. entneo, to weed out -e, out, and 
runeo, to weed.l 'i’o pull up by the roots ; 
to extirpate utterly Jlaiiey 
Aberuncator (ab-or-ning'kHt-f'r), n. An im- 
plement for extirpating weeds; a weeder 
or weeding-niiuhine; an averruncator. 

Abet (u-liet'), v.t prot A pp abetted; ppr. 
abetting [G Fr abetter, aheter, to incite, 
to lun*, to deceive, to befool; G. Fr. abet, 
deceit; Norm abet, ii liait prefix a, niui 
root of bait, to iiiciU*. set on See Bait ) 
1 'I’o encourage iiy aid, countenance, or 
anproval' used ehiefly in a bad sense, and 
iiiways witli a iiersoiuU oliject 


2. One who aids or eDcourages: in a good 
sense. Pope. 

Abevacuation (ab-e-vak'u-a'^shon), n. (L. 
ab and E. evacuation.] In med (a) a partial 
evaeiiatiun. (b) An immoderate evacuation. 

Ab extra (ab eks'tra). [L.] FYum without. 
Abeyance (a-ba'ans), n. [Norm. Fr. abbai- 
attnee, abbaizanee, exfiectation, from ab- 
bayer, to listen with the luutith open, from 
buyer, baer, Itatr, to gape, as in crying bah! 
See Abahh j 1 In laic, a state of exfiecta- 
tion or contemplation, thus, the fee simple 
or inheritance of lands and tenements is in 
abeyance when there is no peraon in being in 
whom it can vest, so that it is in a state of 
expectancy or waiting until a proper person 
shall appear If, for instance, land is leased 
to a man for life, remainder to another for 
years, the remainder for years is in abeyanee 
till the death of the lessee for life. 'J'itlesof 
honour and dignities uni said to be in abey- 
a nee when it is uncertain who shall enjoy 
them, ns when a nobleman holding his dig- 
nity descendilile to hin heirs general dies 
leaving daughters, the king by his preroga- 
tive may grant the dignity to which of the 
daughters he pleases, or on the male issue 
of one of such daughters During tlie time 
the title to the dignity is thus in suspension 
it is said to he in aheyane.e —2. A state of 
suspension or teniporar>‘ want of exercise. 

Tlure is siu.h.i thing .is keeping the sympathies 
rif love .111(1 udiiiiratiuii in a doriiiaiit state, nr state 
Ilf abeyance. J)e Qntncey. 

Abeyant (a-ba'ant), a In law, being in 
iilicyanec. 

Abgregate ♦ (nb'gre-gat), T> t. I L. ahgrego, to 
lead aw'ay from the flock- ab, away, and 
^rear, greyitt, a Hock. 1 'I’o separate from a 

Abgregationf (ab-gre-ga'shon), n. [L L ab- 
nregatio, from L attgregu. See Argregate 1 
I'he act of separating from a flock 

Abhal (ab'lial), 71 A name given in the East 
Indies to the berries of a species of cypress 
or juniper whieh are believed to be a power- 
ful emineuagogue. Written sometimes Ab- 
hel. 

Abhomlnable (ab-hom'in-a-b1), a. An old 
modt^of spelling G&oriMiiabfe (from its lieing 
supposed to be derived from ab limnitie, 
from or repugnant to man), ridienled as 
fiedantic by Shakspcrc in the character of 
tlie pedant llolofernes. 

This is abhomtnable wliich he would call abomm- 
able I.&te's / ahottr Lost. 

Abhor (ab-hor'), v t pret A pp abhorred; 
jipr abhorring |L abhorreo, to shrink hack 
- ab, from, and horreo, to shudder, to feel 
horror.] 1 To hate extremely or with 
loathing ; to loathe, detest, or ahominate ; 
to feel excessive, repugnance towards; to 
shrink from with horror. 

Therefore I say again, 

I utterly abhor, ye.i. from my soul. 

Refuse yuu Un my judge Shak. 

Thou didst imt abhor the virgin's womb, TV Deum. 

2. 'To fill With horror and loathing [Hare.] 

It dotl) abhor me now 1 spc.ik the word S/tak, 


1 hey abetted Inrtli isirlics in the civil w.ir, and 
idw.tvs funiislied supplies to the weaker side, lest 
there should be an end put to these f,ital divisions 
.■Iddtson, 

2 t 'I’o iimintain: to support; to uphold: in 
this seiiM' sometimes with n thing for the 
oiijcct 

'I hen sli.ill I soon, quoth hr, 

.•f.Vr th.it A irgiii s I .ruse disi oiisolate S/enser 

;i. Ill law. t»i enc»*nragc. coiiiistd. Incite, or 
assist III a criiiiinul act In Seote law, a 
person is said (o In- abetting thoiigli he may 
only protect a criminal, conceal Iiim from 
nsticc, or aid him in making his escape 
Iciice 4 To lead tool* encourage the eorn- 
niission of 

M oulil not iht ii».il .i(Vr the str.ilth 

Who r.ishU thus exposed his wc.tilhT (oy 

Hyn To aid, assist, support, encourage, sus- 
tain, back, connive at 

Abett tu be!'), II Tlic aet of aiding oren- 
eoiiragiiig. especially in a crime Chaiteer 
Abetment (n-bct'inenl), 71 The act of abet- 
ting 

Abettal(a lH*t'al). n Act of abetting ; aid 
Hailey (Kurc ] 

Abetter, Abettor ta bet ’cr). n l one who 
abets or iiu itcs; one st im aids or encourages 
another to commit a cniiic , a supporter or 
cncoitrager of something bad 

bul lel lir abrtf^t, ol tlir (siMlher's mnu* 

1 .e.irn lo iiuiki l.iirer w.os .(Uv>thrr tune linden. 

I In /oil*, an abettor, as distiugiiisbed from 
an uecessorj, is niort* e.speciaUy t»ne who 
being pregent gives aid oi eiicouVugement ] 


— IJafe, Abhor, Detegt See under HATE. 

Abhor t (ul)-hnr'), ?*.i 1. 'I’o shrink buck 

with disgust, or fear, and shuddering ‘To 
abhorre from those vices ' iUlall 2 To be 
inconsistent with, opposite or contrary to : 
followed by/7v>77i. 

WImh IS utterly abhorring Jrom the end of .ill law. 

Abhorred (ub-hord'), p and a Hated ex- 
tremely ; detested ; as, no one is more a)t- 
horred 

Abhorrence (ab-hur'iens), 71 Extreme 
hatred; detestation; great aversion. 

A sensitive abhorrent e of iiroselytism 

.ytrl, L /.eirts 

Ahhorrencyt (ab-hor'ren-si), n. Abhor- 
rence. 

The hrst tendrin y to anv injustue . must be 
suppressed with .t show of wonder and abhorrency 
in th( p.ucnts lotke 

Abhorrent (nb-hor'i'etit). a 1 Hating; de- 
testing. struck with abhorrence 

The .irts of plr.i%ure in despotic courts 

1 spurn I'M/, (tiOTer 

2. Contrary; utterly repugnant; violently 
inconsistent with, formerly witli/ro7/i, now 
with to 

This leg.il, niul .is it should seem injudicious pro- 
f.inatuni. so abhoiteut t.) ocr stricter principles, was 
rcccnc‘1 with .t verv t.iint murniiir Oibbon 

Abhorrently (ab-hor'rcnt-li), adr With 
abhorrence 

Abhorrer (ab lior'^r). n. Gne who abhors; 
specifically, in the reign of Charles II.. a 


Fate. far. fat. fall; me. met. hi^r. pine, pin; note. iu*t. iiune, tube, tub. bwU: oil. pound, u. Sc. abuiie; y. Sc. tey. 
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member of the court party, afterwards 
called Tories. They derived their name 
from their professed abhorrence of the prin- 
ciples of the Addressers, who eiideavoureil 
to encroach on the royal prcrof^ative. See 
ADbKESMER. 

Great numbers of abhorrers, from all parts of 
knclaiid, were seized by order of the Commons, and , 
cotiiiiimed to custody. Hume. 

Abborrible (ab-hor'ii-M), a. Worthy or 
deserving to be abhorred [Rare ] 

Abhorring (ab-hor'ing).w. 1. Feeling of ab- 
horrence; loathing 

I find no abharrtnji in my appetite Donne. 

2.t Object of abhorrence 

Tlu-y sh.ill hr an abhorring to all flesh Is Ixvi. 44 

Abib (a'bib). n. (Heb abib, an car t»f corn, 
frttm abab, to protluce the first or early 
fruit— root ah, a swelling ] The first month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastieal year, called also 
Nisan It begins at the sjiring equinox, and 
answers to the latter part of Mandi and 
beginning of April Its name is derived 
from the full growth of wheat in Kgypt, 
which took ))hice anciently, ns it does now, 
at that season. 

Abidance (a-bid'ans), n. The act of abiding: 
aliodc; stay Fuller. fRarc.] ; 

Abide (a-bitV), v.i. pret. tt jiii abode; ppr | 
abnlit^ lA. Sax rtftofffo. f/c/odfl/i, t<» abide. ; 
from btdan,Ui liide. See Bidk 1 1 To take 1 
up one's ubotle; to dwell; to it'side, to stay ! 
for a shorter or longer time -2 Toretiiaiii; ' 
not to depart 1 

!• opt these abide iii the ship, ye c .-iiinnt be saved 

A( Is xwii 11 j 

3 To continue in a certain condition; to i 
remain steadfast <»r faithful 1 (’or. vii 40 I 

4 To inhere, to belong, as an attribute or 
qualii> , to have its seat 

l.css spirit lo eurse abides in iin. Shak 

A bide by, (a) to remain at rest beside 
‘Abide by thy crib ’ Joli xxxix tt {b) To 
adhere to; to maintain; to defend; to stand 
to; as, to abide by a friend; specifically, in 
Scots law, to adhere to us true and genuine, 
said of the party who founds on a deed or 
writing which the other party desires to 
have rednetid or declared null and void, on 
the ground of forgery or falsehootl. (r) I'o 
await or accept the consequences of. to rest 
satisfied with; ns, to abide by the event or 
issue. 

Abide (u-bid'). i». t. 1. 1 To wait for; especially, 
to stand one’s ground against. 

ylbtde inr if thou d.iresl Sltab. 

2. To be prepared for; to await; to be in 
store for 

bonds nnd .ifflirtions abide me Acts ix .< { 

S. To be able to endure or sustain, us a pun- 
ishment, or Judgiiient of God; to remain 
firm under 

To abide tin* iiuligiiatioii of the l.ord ii ii 

4. To put Up with; to tolerate |(\)1loq.] 

1 oinnnt abide the siiiell of hot mrnt ^hai 

5. [This ineaiiing attaches to the word from 
a kind of confusion with ahy, able .See 
Abv.J Tt» pay the price or i>eualty for, to 
suffer for 

If it be found so, some will de.ir abide it Shak 
Ah me! they little know 
How dc.irly I abide that boast so v.'iiii AhKon 

Ablder (a-huT^r). n One who dwells or con- 
tinues 

Abiding (a- hid'ing), a Continuing; perma- 
nent; steadfast; us, an abiding fuitli. 

Abidingly (a-bid'iug-li), adv In such a 
manner as to continue; peniiaiientl}'. 

Abies (ali'i-es), n [L 1 1'hc fir, a genus of 
trees of the sub-(> dcr Ahietinir, nat order 
Coiiiferir, well known for the vuliialde tim- 
ber that is produced by many of the species. | 
It differs from the genus Piuus in the leaves . 
growing singly on the stem, and the scales 
of the cones being smooth, round, and thin 
To this genus belong the silver fir (A picea), 
the great Californian fir (A grnndis), the 
balm of Gilead fir (A. balsami/era), the 
large-iiraeted fir {A nohilis), the hemlock i 
spruce fir (A canademUs). sacred Mexican 
fir (A religwsa), Norway spruce fir (,4 
excelsa), Oriental fir (A oriuntalis), white 
spruce fir {A alba), Douglas' fir (A Thnuj- 
lo*u). Ac See FiR, PlNE 

AbletlC (ab-i-eCik), a. Of or i>ertnining to 
trees of the genus Abies Abietic and 
((VHaiiO). an acid iliseovered in the resin 
of trees of the genus Abies 
AbletlnSB (ab'i-et-i"ne). n pi |L abies. the 
flr.l The firs and spimees, a suli-order of 
plants, nat order Coiiiferaj, having the fer- 
tile flowers ill euiies. with one or tw'o in- 


verted ovules at the base of each scale. It 
includes many valuable timber-trees, often 
rising 130 to 180 feet hu$h, arranged under 
the genera Hiius, Abies, l*icoa, Larix, Ced- 
Tus, Araucaria. Danimara, &c.. 

AbieUte (ab'i-ot-it). n (CollgO^.) A sugar 
obtained from the needles of Abies pecti- 
nata. 

Abietites (ab'i-ct-i"te%), n [L. abies, the 
fir.1 A genus of fossil plants, nut. order 
Coiiiferie, occurring in the Wealden and 
lower greensand strata 

Abigail (ali'l-gal), n [From the title of 
handmaid assumed to heiwcdf by Abigail, 
wife of Nabal, when carrying provisions to 
David. See 1 Sam. xx. 5 ) A general name 
for 11 waiting woman or lady’s-maid | Colloq J 

I remember rhi- time when •loiiu* nf inir \\ cll-brcci 
cuiintry«wimi«*ii kept thrir v.ilet tle-ihatiibrc, he- 
c-aiise, forsiHith. .i in.in w.is imuli more h.tiuly .ibonl 
tht'iii tluin one ot their i>wn sex 1 myself h.i\i seen 
one of these iiinle tripping .'ibonl tin room 

with a looking'glass iii his luind .iiid conibiiii; his 
lady's hair a whole moniing together A/tt/aOo 

Abigeat (al»-ij'c-at), n. |L abigeatiih, cattle- 
stealing, from abigevs, a eaitle-tiriver, from 
abigo, to drive away 1 In law, (a) the crime 
of stealing or driving off cattle in droves 
(h) A miscarrhige itrot'ured hy art 

Ablliatef (a-bin-at), n f [Sec Able.] To 
enable Huron [Rare | 

AbUlment t (a bil'i-ment). n. Ability. 

Abi/itnent to slcer .1 kingdom Ford 

Abillinent8,t u %d nabUiments. 

Abilltate t (n-biri-tat). v.t ’J'o assist A' icho- 
las Ferrar. 

Ability (n-bil'i-tl). n [J-Y habHiU\ h ha- 
hilitas, ubleness. See ABl.K 1 1 Tbe state 
or eonditioii of being able; pow'er, whether 
bodily or mental, natural oru<‘qiiire<l, moral, 
conventional, or legal ; skill or eompeteneo 
in any oceupution <*r fl<*bl of action 


ism being formed by their temporary cum- 
binatioii.and they standing to it in the rela- 
tion of the particles of water to a cascade 
or a whiiiiHioI. or to a mould, into which 
the water is poured. See RiookneiSIs, 11k- 

TKKOUKNKSIS. 

Abirritation (ab-ir'rit-u' slioii). n [L. ab, 
as a dim., and irritatio, irritation.] In 
med a diminisheil eoiiditinu of the vital 

t ihenomcna of the tissues, inelining to de- 
lility or asthenia 

Abl^t V.I third person sing of abide 
Abidetli. Chaucer 

Abjeett (ah-jekt'), v.t [See the adjeeti\e.) 
1. To throw aw'ay; to cast off or out. 

bnr th.'it oflenLc only Almighty God ab/etted Saul 
that he should no more reign over Israel 

Sir T. Elyot 

2 To make abject; to humiliate. 

It ahjeited his spirit to that degree that he fell d.in- 
jjennisly sick Strype 

W’h.it IS it that r.iii m.ike this gallant so stoop and 
abfei t himsrif so b.isely ? Fotherby 

Abject (ai)'jekt).rf. [L. abject ns, tvoxnahjicio, 
to throw away - ah, and jacio, to throw ] 
Slink to a low eniulition, worthless, mean, 
despicable, low in eHtimution 


To what base ends, and by what ahe. t w.i)'s, 

Are mortals iirg'il through stured Inst of pr.iise 
Dope 

Syn. Mean, liase, w'orthicss, low, grovelling, 
debased, despicable 

Abject (nb'jekt), n. A person in a low or ab- 
ject condition Ps xxxv 15 

We .ire the queen 's abjuti, ,iiid must obey ShaJL 


AbjectedneSB (ab-jektVd-nes). n. A very 
low or despiealde eonditioii (Raiv. j 
Abjection (ab-jek’shon). n. 1 The act of 
iliritwing away or down; the net of bringing 
down or humbling; overthrow | Rare 1 


The .lud.Kite and bolde spethe of Dmiirl signifyetli 
the ab/ection of the kynge alul Ills re,iliiic ^oye. 


They gave after their abtltiv unto the treasure of 
the work bzra ii by. 

Alas! what poor abti tty's in me 
To do him good f .ShaA' 

2. pi In a eoneretc sense, talents, mental 
gifts or endowments. 

N. It lira! nhilthes are like natural plants, tli.it m cd 
pnimn^ by study JUuon 

3 f The being In a condition to meet peeii- 
iiinry obligations; eoiiiiiiercial Houndiiess; 
wealth or mcaiis 

Otit of my lean .'ind low ability 

I'll lend yon sninethiiig Shak 

A draft upon my m iglibonr was to me the same as 
money, for I w.is sitflicientl\ convinced of hiso/'i/ifv 
Itoldiimth 

— Ability, Capacity The former litMiotes 
rather active jiowi'r or power to perform, 
and is used witli regard to power of any 
kind; capacity conveys the idea of reeep- 
tiveness, of the jiossessioii of resources ; it 
is iKiteiitiul rather than actuiil. nnd may Im> 
no more than undevelo}K;d ability Ability 
is manifested in action, while rapacity tloes 
not imply action, as when we sjieak of a 
capacity for virtue - Abilities, Talents, 
Farts, iVre , distinguished tinder Oentus. 

.SVN Capacity, talent, faculty, cujmbility, 
efiieiency, aptitude, aptness, uddi'css, dex- 
terity, skill. 

AbUliameiltB t (n hiPi-n-ments). n pi Siinu; 
ns IJabiliments, hut applied more esiicciully 
to aniiour and warlike stores 

And now the templf of J.imis being shut, w.nrhke 
abiihaments grew rusty H i/son, Hitt yamei / 

Abiine,t n [Fr ] An abyss 

f'nhinin iiiid base uplicring froiii abtme ('/tamer 

Ab Initio (all in-j’shi-b). n. [L ] From tbe 
beginning. 

AbintOBtate (ab-in-tes’tat), a. | L ab and 
inlestatus, dying w'ithoiit a will in, and 
trstor, to bear witness. 1 In law, dying with- 
out making a will. 

Ab intra (ab iiiTm) [L.] From within . 
opposed to ab extra. 

AbiOgenOBiB (u-l»i'b-jcu"e-Bi8),?i. (Gr.o, priv. , 
biim, life, ami genesis, generation, iirodiie- 
tion See Biouknesih. 1 In biol. tiie doc- 
trine tliat living matter may be prfidiic.eri 
by not living matter In tbe seveiiteentb | 
century this was the domimiut view, sane- > 
tioned alike by antiquity and authority, 
ami WHS first assailed by Redi. an Italian > 
]iliiloso]iber. Needham and Bufitm, who , 
have been regarded as the supporters of ; 
tliib hyiiothesis, hehl tbe doctrine in a very 
modified degree Tliey held that life is the 
indefeasible property of certain iiidestnu-- 
tible molecules of matter which exist in all 
living things, and have inherent activities 
b> which they are distinguished from not 
living matter, each individual living nrgaii- 


2 The state of being east down or away; 
hence, a low state; meanness of spirit; linse- 
iiess; ahjeiitness. 

Th.it this should br termed b«iscn»s, abiertton of 
mind, or scrviht> , is ii c rediblcT Hooker 

The just mediniii nf this i ,ise lies between pride 
Hiui ab;eition / ’/• \trange 

Abjectly (al/jekt-li), adv In a eonteniptihle 
manner; meanly; servilely, 

AbjectneBB (ah'jekt nes), n. ’I'lie state of 
being abject, iiieauneHs; servility. 
Abj'Udicatet (ab-jirdi-kat),v t. |L. abjmlico, 
abjvdieatinn ab,t\wny,nni\judiro, to judgt'. 
Hee JrnuK ) 'J'o give .iwiiy by judgment 
Ash 

Abjudication (ah’ ju di-kiV'shon), n. Ri'jee^ 
tioii Knowles |R.ire | 

AbjUgatet (ab'ju-gat). e f. '1. ■ihhigo,ahjv- 
gatiim, to unyoke ah, from, ami jvgvm, a 
yoke 1 'I'o unyoke Hatley 
Abjunctive (ali-jungk'tiv), a. [L abjungo, 
ubpinctinn, to unyoke ) Isolated; excep- 
tional [Rule I 

It IS this p*iwer whic h h-iids on from the accidental 
.iiid (i/>/rrHrOTr ti> tin* umvi>rs,il. /\ Taylor 

Abjuration(Bb-ju-nVHhoii),n. [HccAbji ke ] 
1 The act of abjuring; a remineiatioii upon 
oath. Formerly in Kngland felons taking 
refuge in u ehureb, and confessing their 
guilt, eoiihl not lie arrestt'd and tried, hut 
might save their lives by ' an abjuration of 
the realm,’ that is, by swearing to leave tbe 
country, and never to retiini —2 Arejoetitm 
or denial with solemnity; a total abandon- 
ment; ns, ‘ an abjuration of heresy '- Oath of 
abjuration, im oath assertiiig tbe title of tin* 
present royal family to the crown of Eng- 
land, and abjuring allegiuiiee to that of the 
Pretender A single oath is substituted for 
this and the oath of allegiance and sitpre- 
niaey by 21, 22 Viet xlviii, 

Abjuratoxy (ali JiVru-t<i-ri), a Fertuinlug 
to alij 11 ration 

Abjure (ab jur'), v t pret dr pp abjured; 
jipr abjuring [L abjuro, to <leny upon 
oath dh, and juro,to swear. 1 1. To renounce 
upon oath; to’ withdraw formally from; as, 
to abjure allegiance to a prince, 2 'I'o re- 
nounce or reject with solemnity; to abaii- 
diin, as, tfi abjure errors ‘Magic I here ab- 
jure' Shak :i To recant or retract [Rare.] 
I put myself to thy dircctinn, and 
Vnsiicalc mine* own dc-tr.ii tiuii, here abjure 
The Mints ,'iml bhinies 1 l,iid upon myself Shak. 

-Henovnre, Jiecant, Abpirc Hec under 
RKNoirNPE. - Hyn To forswear, renounce, 
retract, recall, recant, revoke 
Abjure (ab-jur'),» t To ronouriee the reiUm; 
to swear to forsnkt* the etiuntry. 

(lin- Thoni.is Harding, . , who h,id abjured in 
the yt-.tr was now observed to go often into 
miiiHls, A'c /// Put net 
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Atajureillilllt (ab-J&r'ment), n. The act of 
abjurhig: renunciation. J. BaU. 

KiAxavc (ab-Jhr'dr). n. One who ubJureB. 
Afikarl (ab-kllr'e). n. [Jlind. abkar, a maker 
or seller of spirituous liquors.] Kevenues 
in the East Indies derived from various i 
duties or licenses on spirits, opium, and ' 
from ffaminR’houses, Ac. 

AUaotate (ab-lak'tat). v.t [L. ablacto, to 
wean~a6. from, and lac, milk.] To wean 
from the breast, f Rare ] 

AUaetation (alMak-ta'shon), n. An< 

LACTATK ] 1 The weaniiiK lif a child from 
the breast. --^2 In hart, a method of graft- 
inf;, in which the scion is not sejiarated 
from the parent stock till firmly united to 
that in which it is inserted This is now 
called grafting by ayyrmcii or inarching 
8oc GUAPT. 

AUaqiieate (nb-lHk'we at). v.t fli abla- 
queu, cUflaqiimtnin, to turn up earth around 
a tree.] To lay bare, as the roots of trees. 
AblaQUOation (ul)-luk'we-a"slioii), n. A lay- 
ing bare the roots of trees to expose them 
to the air and water. Kvrlgn 
Ablation (ab-la'siion), n (Hue Ablative j 

1. A carrying or taking away 

I'rohUiltlnn rxieiiils to nil iiijustK e. wlietlier dniic 
by force or frniid; whrtlier it Iw by ahlnUon or nre- 
veiitioii or det.iiiiin}* of riKhis yn I ay for 

2. In mrd. the taking from the body what- 
ever is hurtful; an evacuation. B. \i\chem. 
the removal of whatever is finished or no 
longer necessary, 

AblatlTO (a)»'ln-tiv), a (L. ahlatimm, from 
aiflatwi, lip of aufrro, to carry away - o/i, 
away, anafrru, to carry. ] 1 Taking or tend- 
ing to take away; tending to remove; per- 
taining to ablation. [Olisolete and rare.] 

Wlifre tin* hi*arl Is fori*si.iUc<l witli iiiis-o|iiiiioii, 
abtativr ilircitiotis arr round iu.-c<ltull to unt<‘ai.li 
error, ere wc can Iftinir iriitli Ji/, Hull 

2. A term applied to a case of nouns in Hans- 
krlt, l^tin, ami sonit‘ other languages, ori- 
ginally given to tile case in Latin liecause 
separation from was considered to lie tine 
of the chief ideas expressed by the case 
Ablative aJln(uluU',\\\ hit in gram the name 
given to a noun with a participle or stitnc 
other attributive or i|ua1ifying word, either 
('XprcMsed or iimicrstotitl, in the ablative 
ease, which is not dependent upon any 
titlicr word in the sentence. 

Ablaut (ab'iout). n ]G.. from ah, tiff, and 
laut, sound i InphiM. a substitution of one 
vowel for aiiotiier in tiie boiiy tif tiie root of 
a word, to indicate a corrcspontling motli- 
fltsation of use or meaning; os, hind, band, 
bound, bond, G. bvtui; more especially the 
changti of a vowel to indicate tunse-ciimige 
in strong verbs, instead of the addition of a 
syllable (-cd), as in weak verlis, ns. get, gat, 
got; Mink, mnk, Munk. U indicates also change 
of iutniusitivu vcrlis into causative, as, cit. 
Met; fall, fell; and verlis into nouns, as mU, 
tent; mug. Montj, 

Ablaira (a-blilz'^), adc or a [Prefix a for on, 
and blaze (which see).] 1. (In tire; in a 
blaze; as, the bonlire is ablaze 2 Fig. in a 
state' of eager exi'itcment or desire. [Not 
used attributively in either sense ] 

The young raiubndgr dniuK r.Ob were .ill ahluMf 
In .iHbUt rornjnh larlvle. 

-Able, -Ible, -Ble. A very common tenniii- 
ation of Knglisli adjectives, esiiecially those 
liastnl on verbs, representing the L •ahiliM, 
-ibilijt, a ti*rininution e<|iiivulent to the ad- 
jective habUitt, fit. suitable To the bases 
to which it is attached it gimerally adds the 
notion of callable tif. worthy of, and soiiio- 
tinier full of, causing; as, obtainable, caiaibli* 
of being oittuhwtl, ttderabfe, capable of being 
bonie; laudahte, worth> of praise; credible, 
that may be btdieved, or worthy of belief; 
forcible, full of bin'c, horrible, terrible, full 
of or causing horror, termr Maiiv of these 
Adjectives, such mittlerable, eretltble. legible, 
have heen borrowctl directly from the 
Latin or the Fn'iich. and are In a somewhat 
dlffert'Ut piHiitioti fmm those formoil by 
addiiig the tonniiiatiou to an alreaily ev 
istiiig English word, as in the c.ise of oiinxtu- 
abte. Adjectives of this kind, with a passive 
sigulAcatlou. are the most uuiiicrous, and the 
base may Ihi Auglo SaXiOi or Latin, eatobie, 
bearable, readable, believable, Av., art'of the 
former kind Of Ihost' in -able witli an aetive 
aigniftcaiUm we may mention dcb’cfnWc. 
Muitable, cai*aMe. of u neuter signitlcation 
are durable, equable. eonformabU' All these 
are from verbal bases, but Uiert* are others 
tlerived from nouns, such as aetioitable, 
objeetionable, peaceable, mleable, mervice- 
able. As to when -able and when -ihle is to 


be used, Mr. Fitzedward Hall remarks, * 
‘Generally, the termination is -ibU, if the . 
base is the essentially uncorrupted stem of 
a Latin infinitive or supine of any conjuga- 
tion but the first. ... To the rule ^ven 
above, however, there are many objections. 
... To all verlM, then, from the Anglo- 
Saxon, to all based on the uncorrupted, in- 
finitival stems of Latin verbs of the first 
conjugation, and to all substantives, whence- 
soever sprung, wc annex -able only.' See 
his work On Englieh Adjeetiveu in -Able, vsUh 
Special Reference to Reliable. 

Able (a'bl), a. [o.£. abU, abul, habU, O.Fr. 
able, hable. Norm, hable, Fr. habile, skilful, 
fit. from L habUut, suitable, fit, hardy, from 
haheo, to have, bold ; from same base are 
ability, habUiment, Ac., and suffix -able 
(which see) J 1. Having the power or means 
sufficient; as, a man able to perform mili- 
tary service; a child is not able to reason 
on abstract subjects. 

bvery tiiaii liliall give as he is able, Deut. xvi. 17. 

2. Legally entitled or authorlxed; having 
the requisite legal (|ua1iflcatiou; os. an ille- 
gitimate son is not able to take by inheri- 
tance -3 In an absolute sense, (a)v{gorous; 
active. 

His highness c:une post from Marseilles, of as able 
body .IS when he numbered thirty Shat. 

(b) Having strong or unusual tmwers of 
mind, or intellectual qualifications ; as, an 
able minister. 

Provide out of all the people able men. I£x xviii. a 

—Able for is now regarded as a ficotticism, 
though Hhakspure has, ‘Be able for tliiue 
eueiny rather in xmwer than use.' 

Hih viUliers. worn out with fatigue, were hardly 
ahUJor sulIi a tiiarLh. Prtnctfal Robertson. 

Hyn. (Capable, competent, powerful, strong, 
efficient, effective, skilful, qualified, clover 
Ablet (k'bl), v.t. [‘For some time the verb 
able was not iinconimou. Bishop Bale uses 
it often. Bishop Latimer, Hhakspcrc, Br. 
Donne, Chapman. Ac , have it too.' FUz- 
edkvant Hall ] 1. To ciialile. 

And lifr by this dc.itli sh.-iU rnntroll 

Death, wliiiiii thy dt'ath slc^s Donne 

2. To warrant or answer for 

None does ofieiid, mine, I s.ty none. I’ll able ’em 
.Shai 

Able-bodied (iVliI-lNiMid), a 1 . Having a 
sound, strong body; having strength siitfi' 
ciont for work; iu», ‘A dozen able-bodied 
men ’ Addieon 2 Sant, applied to a sen- 
man who is well skilled in seamanship, and 
cliiHsed in the ship's hooks ns such 
Ablegatet (ah'le gat), V t, [L ablego, able- 
gatuni, to st>nd away ab, away, and lego, 
tt> send as anilinssndor 1 To seinl abroaa. 
Ablegationt (Ub-le-ga'slion), n. The act of 
ahlegutiiig, that is, sending abroad or away; 
tlie act of sending out. 

An .irbitr.irious ablesatton of the spirits into this 
nr tli.it detcrniiindc p.irl of the Innly Dr. H. More. 

Ablen (ahlen). 11 Same os Ablet 
Ableneie (&'lil-iies). n. Ability of liody or 
mind; force; vigour 

Ablepbarus (a-hlernr-us). n. [Gr. a, priv., 
and blepharoM. an eyelid ] A genus of harm- 
less lizards, family Hcincidie, with five-toed 
feet and only rudimentary eyelids 
Ablepsla, Ablepey (a-blop'si-a, a-hlep'si), n. 
jilr altlejwui — a. not, and Mejm, to see ] 
Want of sight; hlindtiess [Rare ] 
Able-seaman (a'lii-se-maii). n .see able- 

BOliIK]i, 2 

Ablet (ah'lot). n [Fr. ahlette, able, L.L 
abula (for albula), from L albtie, albulue, 
white, whitish, from its colour 'I’hc name 
bleak is given it for the same reasoii. j A 
small fresh- water fish, the bleak, the scales 
, of which are used in iiiiikiiig artificial pearls. 

I See Bleak 

, Abllgatet (all'll gnt). r f. [L ab, from, and 
; In/o, ligafam, to tie ] To tie up so as to 
; hinder from. 

, AbUgationt (ah'ii-ga'‘sbuii), n. Thu act of 
tying up so ns to hinder from 
. Abllgurltlon (Hb-lig'u-rr'shon). n (L. abli- 
gurtfio, a consuming in feasting ] Excess; 
prodigal ej^H'iise for food [Rare. | 

AbUns (nliTinz), adr Perlmps; i>eradven- 
. tiire (Scotch ] See Aiblins 
A blOCate (ab'lu-kat), r f [L ahloco-ab, 
away, and hioare. to let out, from loeue, a 
place 1 To let out, to lease 
Ablocatlon (ab-lo ka'shon), 11 A letting to 
' hire. 

! Abloom (a-blbm'), <1 [ITefix a, and Mwrni.] 

' in a hluomiiig state; nut used attributively. 
Rliot Ifarburfon 


AUndoCab-lfid'X v-t. (L. ohludo, to be tm- 
like, to differ— aft, from, and ludo, to play.] 
To be unlike; to differ. [Bare.] 

The wive advice of our Seneca not tnucha^MMiif 
from the counsel of that blessed apostle. J?/. Ra/l. 

Abluent (aVlu-ent), a. [L. abluene, ablu- 
entie, ppr. of abluo, to wash off— aft, from, 
and Itut, to wash. ] Washing clean; cleansing 
by water or liquids. 

Abluent (ab^lfi-ent), n. In med. that which 
purifies ttie blood, or carries off impurities 
from the system, especially the stomach and 
iutustines; a detergent; also, that which 
removes filth or viscid matter from ulcers 
or from the skin. 

Ablution(ah-ia'Bhou), n. [L. ablutio,a wash- 
ing. from abluo, ahlutum. See Abluent, a. ] 
1. In a general sense, the act of washing; a 
cleansing or purification by water; specifi- 
cally, (a) the washing of the body os a pre- 
paration for religious duties, enjoined by 
Moses and still practised in many countries. 

There iv a natural .iiialogy between the abltUton 
of the body and the purification of the soul. 

yer. Taylor. 

(ft) 111 eftem. the purification of bodies by the 
affusion of a proper liquor, as water to dis- 
solve salts, (c) in rned. the washing of the 
body externally, as by baths; or internaUy, 
by diluting fluids.— 2. The water used in 
cleansing. 

Cast the ablutions in the mam. Rope. 

S In the R. Cath. Ch. the mixture of wine 
and water with which the officiating priest 
rinses out the chalice after mass, nimself 
drinking the same. 

Ablutionary (ab-lfi'shon-a-ri), a. Pertain- 
ing to aiilution. 

AblUVion ( ab-luVi-nii ). n. [L. abluvium. 
See Abluent. ] 1 . 1 A flood.— 2 . That which 
is washed off. Dwight. [Rare.] 

Ably (a'bli), adv. In an able manner ; with 
ability 

Abne^te (ahTul-gat), v.t [L. abnego, ab- 
twgatum—ab, from, and nego, to deny J To 
deny; to renounc.e 

A lfod-cre.itcd man, all but abnej^atinx tin' cha* 
ructer of man. (. arlyle. 

Abnegation (ah-ne-ga'shou), n. j L abnega- 
tio ] ^riie act of abnegating; a denial; a re- 
nunciation. ‘ J udicious confirmation, Judi- 
cious aftYir^faftoxi.* Carlyle 
With abnef'ation of God, of his honour, ami of 
rehtjion, they may retain the inendship of the court. 

Knox 

Abnegatlve (ali-neg'a-tiv), a. Denying; ne- 
gative. Cldrkc. [Rare. I 
Abnegator (ab'nc*-ga-tf^r), n. . One who ab- 
negates, denies, renounces, or opposes any- 
tliing Sir E. Sandge. 

Abnet ( ab'net ), n. [ Hob. ] The girdle of a 
Jewish priest. 

Abnodate (al/nd-dat), v t [L nft, from, and 
noduM, u knot.] To cut knots from, as trees. 
Blount. 

Abnodation (ab^no-da'^shou), n The act of 
cutting away the knots of trees. Bailey. 
Abnormal (ab-uor'mal), a. [L abnormie - 
ab, from, and norma, a rule. See Normal.] 
Not conformed or confomiiiig to rule; devi- 
ating from a type or standard ; irregular; 
contrary to system or law. 

An argument is, th.it th(‘ above-specified breeds, 
though .igrecing generally in ronvtitution, habits, 
voice, colouring, nnd m most iiarts of their structure, 
with the wild rock-pigeon, yet arc certainly highly 
abnormal in other parts of their structure 

Darwin. 

Abnormality (nb-nor-mal'i-ti), n. 1 . The 
state or quality of being abnonnul ; devia- 
tion from a standard, rule, or tjrpe ; irregu- 
larity; ubiuirniity —2 That which is abnor- 
mal ; that in which anything deviates from 
a standard, rule, or type. ' AbnarmalitieM 
in the structure of living buings.' Fop. 
Eney 

Abnormity (ab-nnr'mi-ti). n [See Abnor- 
mal ] Irregularity; defonuity. Bailey. 
Abnormoust (ab-uorimus), a. Abnormal 
(which see). 

A character of a more abnortnous cast than his 
e(|U.tily suspected ro.tdjuior State ‘Trials. 

Aboai^ (a-bord'), adv [Prefix a for on, and 
board See BtiAhli.J Within a ship, vessel, 
or boat. 

He loudly called to such .is were aboard. Spenser. 

— Togoahoard, to enter a ship; toembark.-- 
Tofall aboard of, to come or strike a^nsi: 
said of a ship which strikes against another 
while one or both are in motion.— To lay 
aboard, to Iniard. Shak —To get aboard, to 
get foul of. as a ship - Aboard ‘tnain tadt, 
an order to draw one of the lower comen 
of the main sail down to the chess-tree. 


Fkte, fRr. fat. fall; m{>. met, hftr; pine, pin; nftte. nut, move; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, 8c. iey. 
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ABORTIVE 


AtKMfd (a-bdrdT, prep. 1. On board; into. 
Wc left this place, and were again conveyed 
abfiard our ship. FitlAtng. 

2. [In this senBO perhaps from Fr. d bwdt to 
(the opposite) bank. ] From shore to shore; 
across; athwart. 

Nor iron bands aboard 

The Pontic sea bv their huge n,ivy cast. Siptnstr. 

Aboardt (a-bordO, n. [Fr. abord, appraach, 
addre^a] Approach. 

He. dt the first aboard of a stranger, would frame 
a right uppreheasion of him. 5f r A'. Dtgby. 

AbOCObkadft n. [See Abacut.] a cap of 
state; an abacot. 

His high cap of estate, called ahococked, garnished 
with two rieli crowns, . . . presented to Kyng 
Edward at York. Halt. 

Abodancet (a-bad'ans), n. [From abode, to 
forebode.] An omen. * Verbuin valde omi- 
natum. an ill abodance.* Dr. Jetekeon. 
Abode (a'bddO. pret. of abide. 

Ab^e (a-bod'i, H. [ See Abide. ] l.t Stay; 
continuance in a place; residence for a 
longer or shorter time. *Fled away with* 
out abode. * Spemer.- 2. A place of continu- 
ance; a dwelling; a habitation. —To make 
abude, to dwell or reside. Syn Stay, con- 
tduuance, residence, dwelling, habitation, 
domicile. 

Abodet (a-bod^f fk [^ee Bode.] An omen; 
a prognostication. 

High'thundcring Jiiiiu’s husband stirs my spirit with 
true Ckapman. 

Abode t (a-bodOi r t. [Sec Bode J I'u fore- 
show; to prognosticate; to forebode. 

This tempest 

n.-ishing the garment of this iieai. e, aboded 
The sudden breach on *t. Shak. 

Abodet (a- bud'), v.i. To be an omen; to fore- 
bode. ‘This abodes* sadly.’ Dr U. Mure. 
Abodementt (a-bmruient), n 1 From abode^ 
to forebode.] A seci*et anticipation of some- 
thing future; prognostication ; omen 

Tush ! man, ahodements must not now ulTriglit us. 

.'ihak 

kbodingt (a-bod'iug), n Preseutiment ; 
prognostication; foreboding. ‘ Strange omi- 
nous abodbtag and fears ‘ Bp. Bull. 
Ibolotet (uu-d’l€t'), a [From L. aboleneu, 
to decay, to grow out of use.] Old; olisolcte. 
ibollsb (a-bol'lsh), v.t [Fr. aboUr; L. abn- 
lere, to annul, abolish— ab, from, and oleu, 
o/cKco, to grow Fortenn. -isA, see -T8H.1 To 
do away with; to put an cud to; to destroy; 
to efface or obliterate; to make void; to 
annul; to cancel; to annihilate; to ]nit out 
of existence ; as, to abolinh laws, customs, 
or institutions; to abofMA slavery, to abulieh 
idols, Isa ii. 18 ; to abolish death, 2 Tim. 
i. 10. 

Or wilt thou thyself 
Abotish tliy Lrcation, and unmake; 

I’ur him what for thy glory thou hast made 

Milton. 

Ills quick instinctive* hand 
Caught at the hilt as to abolish Iiiin, Teiinyion. 

Abolish, Repeal, Abrogate, Annul Abol- 
ish, to put an end to, to do* away with any- 
thing netimlly existing: applied especially 
to institutions or eusttinis; repeat, to set 
aside a former legislative act by u later one; 
at^ogate, to abolish summarily, as by myal 
will or authority ; annul, to make void or 
no longer of any effect, especially applied 
to contracts, agreements, and the like. 

For us to abolish what he hath est.*ihlish' el, were 
presumption most intolcraiilc Hooktr 

I Loulfl not be sorry to fiinl them mist.ikcn m the 
pomt they have must at heart, by the repeat of the 
lest. Su’tjt 

Whose laws, like Ihosc of the Medes and Persians, 
they cannot alter or abr ' utte. Burke, 

Tell me not of your eitg.igemciits and promises to 
another; your promises iirt* sins of inconsideratioii 
at best; and you are bound to repent and annul 
them Svfi/t 

“lYN To end, destroy, do away, set aside, 
revoke, abrogate, annul, repeal, cancel, 
annihilate. 

.bOliltoble (a-lKil'isli-a-bl), a. Capable of 
wing abolished, annulled, ubrognted, or de- 
itroyed, as a law, rite, (>iistom, Am* 

And yet hope is but deferred , not abolished, 
not aboltshabie Carlyle 

bollBber (a-bol'ish-^r), n. One who or that 
vhich abolishes 

bollBbinent (a-bol'lsh-ment), n. The act' 
)f abolishing or putting an end to : abroga- 
Jon; destruction. (Now rare.] 

He should think the abolishment of Episcopacy 
uiiong us would prove a mighty scandal. Sitn/t. 

boUtlon (ab-d-li'shon), n. The act of alx>- 
ishing, or the state of being abolished : an 
uuiulling ; abrogation ; utter destruction ; 


as, the abolition of laws, decrees, ordinances, 
rites, customs, debts, Ac. : seldom applied 
to physical objects. 

For the atiMlgatnation of races, and for the 
ttoH of viUenage, she (Britain) is chiefly indebted to 
the mfluence which the priesthood in the middle ages 
exercised over the laity. Afacauhiy. 

AbOlIttoniBm (ab-d-ll'shon-izmx »■ The 

principles of an alHilitionist. 

Aliolltioilist (ab-d-li'shon-ist), n. A person 
who favours the abolition f>f anything: ap- 
plied especially to those who favoured the 
abolition of slavery in the Ignited States. 

AbOUa (a-bol'a), n. |L.] in Bom. antiq. a 
cloak of thick woollen stuff worn by soldiei's, 
and tlius opposed to the toga. It was also 
worn by philosophers, especially by the 
Stoic pliiloBupbers, who wished to atfect 




Romans wearing thr Abolla 

gi'cat austerity of life; whence Juvenal’s 
expression fa e in us mu jot is abollcr, ii (Time 
of a deep philosoplicr. The form and mode 
of wearing it are seen in the flguivs annexed. 
Aboma (a-bu'ma). n A large spiTies of ser- 
pent {Boa Aboma) which inhabits the fens 
and morasses of South Ameriea 
Abomasufl, AbomaBtun (Hb-o-iuH'sus, aii-o- 
intVbiim ), II . [ Prefix ab, from . and mnasu iii . | 
'rhe fourth stonuu'h of ruminating animals, 
lying next to the umusuin or third stomach. 
Abominable (a-lNim'iu-u-bl). a [See Abo- 
minate J 1. Ilesorving or liable to lie aiio- 
iniiiuted ; detestable, loathsome; odious to 
the mind ; offensive to the senses : in eollo- 
4|uial language esiwcially It often meuiiH 
little more than ex(*esHivc. extreme, annoy- 
ingly great; us his self-conceit is abwninable. 

This infcrniil pit, abominable, a< cursed Milton 

2,t Kxc'cllciit; suiierior. 

Ills sliiirl-\«iiulctl f.irmer t* the country is wuiidrnus 
wealthy, a most abominable farmer, and thert'forc 
he may do it in time Old play. 

.S t N iiniorous ; large See BoMINAUi.K. — 
SYN Loathsome, detestable, execrable, odi- 
ous, liatefiil, revolting. 

AbomlnablenesB (a-iHim'in-a-bl-ncs). n 
The (iUiility or state of being uiiumiiiable, 
detestable, or odious. 

Abominably (u-bom'in-a-bli), adv in an 
aboininabb' manner or degree ; cxecruidy ; 

; dci-cstiibly ; sinfully: sometimes cNpii valent 
merely to excessively or disagreeably, as, 

' be is ubominahly vain. 

Abominate (a-lKim'in-at), V t. pret it ]>;>. 

I abominated; ppr. abominating [L abtmiin- 
or, aboininatvs, to doprc(*ate, as of ill omen 
‘ ab, from, and mnen, an omen (which see) ] 
' 'I'o hate extremely; to abhor; to detest. 

I (Wc) do abhor, abominate, and loathe this cruelty. 

[ Southern. 

I Abomination (a-bom'in-a"shon), n. l. llie 
act of alMnninatiiig or state of being abomi- 
nated; extreme hatml; detestation. 

Who have nothiiig in so great abomination as 
those they hold for heretics. Sivi/t 

2 'I'hat which is abominated or abominable; 
lienee, hateful or shameful vice; an act of 
gross wickedness 

Every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians (»t'ii xlvi. ^ 14 . 

Ashtaroth. the abomination of the Suionians. 

2 Kl XXIII 

The adulterous Antony most large in his abomi- 
nations .Shak. 

SYN. Detestation, loathing, disgust, aver- 
sion. loathsumeiiesH, udiousness 
Abomine t (a-bom'itO, v.t. Abominate. ‘ I 
I abomine ’em ’ Swi/t. 

Aboon (a-biin'), prep, or adv Almve. (Scot- 
land and north of England.] See Auunb. 
AbOOr(l,t Abordt (a-bdrd'), adv. [Prefix a. 


•. from, and Fr. bord, edge, shore: lit from the 
bank or shore; hence, astray.] At a loss. 
[Rare.] 

That how t’ acquit themselves unto the Lord 
They were in doubt, and flatly set abord. Spenser 

Aboral (ah-o'ral ). a. [ L. ab, from, and os. 

! oris, a mouth ] In anat situated away 
I from or at the opposite extremity from the 
I mouth; as, the aboral end. 

! Abordt (a-b6rd'). n. [Fr. See Border.] 
1 Arrival; approach.— 2. Manner of accost- 
ing; address, salutation. 

Your aboid. I nmitt tell you, was too cold and uni- 
form Chesterheid. 

Abordt (a-bdrd'), v t. [li’r. aborder.] To ap- 
proach; to accost. 

Aborig^al (ab-o-rij'ln-al), a [L. ab, from, 
j and oripo. origin See DRIOIN.] First; ori- 
, giiial : as, aboriginal people are the first 
inhabitants of a country. 

It w.is soon iii.idL‘ miinifi'St . . th.it .1 jirnplt; 

inferior to none existing in the world had bei. n formed 
by tile mixture of three branches of the gre.tt 'I eii. 

I tniiir faniily with each other, and with tht aboriginal 
j Brill ms Maiaulay 

Abori^ptnal (ab-o-rll'in-al), n. An original 
inlmbitunt; one of those found in a cnuiitry 
at the time of the earliest known settle- 
ment. 

Aboriginally (ab'u-rij"in-al-ll), adu. In or 
at first origin; originally; from the very flrat 

There .ire hardly any diuiiestic rates . which 
h.ive not been ranked . . as the dehceiulants of 
aboriginally distinct speiies. Jhtm’tu. 

Ab orjjglne (ab o-rij'i-ne). [L.] From the 
origin or beginning. 

AboriglnOB (ab-o-rlj'in-e*), n pi | L.. ap- 
))lieii specially to the aboriginal inlnibitiints 
of Latium, the ancestors of tlie Homan 
IHiopIe. Hee Auokiuinal ] 1 The primi- 
tive iiiliabitants of a country ; those found 
in a country at the time of tlic earliest 
known sottlemont. 2 'I’he original fauna 
and flora of a geographical area. 
AborBomentt (u-bors'inent), n. [See Abort J 
Abortion. Bp Hall. 

AborBlvet (u-bor'siv). Same ns Abortive, 
(rtmirieh. 

Abort (u-boi't'), v.i [L aborior, nburtns, to 
miscarry. See Abortion.] l. To mi scarry 
in giving birth. Lm'd Herbert - 2 To Iw- 
conie Rbort(*d ; to appear in a rudimentary 
or umlevelojied state ; as, organs liable to 
aboti. 

Abort t (a-bort'), a An abortion. Burton. 
Aborted (u-bort'ed), p and a 1 Bi'ought 
fortii liefore Its tlnH* - 2 Imperfectly devel- 
oped; incuiuilile of discharging its fiinctluns 

Altlnnighthi eyesofthi I irripi'ds .irc innrr nr less 
aborted in thrir iii.itiirc st.itr, tlie\ tt'iAin snflKleiit 
SUM I'ptibility nf light tn cxi lie ri'tr.iciic)ii nf the 1 irri 
I Onm. 

■ Abortlent (a-bor'shi (Mit). a. [ L. Meu 
Abortion ] In but sti'rile, barren 
' Abortion (a-bor'shon), n [L. ahot'tio, 
i H misciirriage ab, and urior, ortus, to 
arise, spring from Hee OKIKNT J 1. The 
I act of miscurryiiig, nr producing young 
j before the natural time, or before the 
j fetus is iiorfcctly formed ; H)>ecitlcally, the 
, expulsion of tlic human fetus after the 
j si.\tb week, and brjore llie sixtli month, 
of pregnancy Befoic the sixth windc It is a 
miscarriage; after the sixth month, prema- 
ture tutmur — Criminal abortion, premodi- 
i tilted or iiiieiitiorial abortion jirocured by 
I artificial ineaiiH. and solely for the piiriNiMe 
I of preventing the birth of a living child ; 
fidicidc. 2. The )>roduct of untimely birth; 
hence, a inisshapcn licing; a uionstor. - 
I n. Any fruit or ])roduue that does not come 
I to maturity ; hence, freiiiiently in a tlgiira- 
I tive sense, anything which fails in its jiro- 
I gress licfore it is matured or perfect, as a 
i design nr project 4 In but and zoul. the 
I aiisenec or incoinrdetc development of an 
I organ in relation to a typical fonn. 
Abortive (a-bort'iv), a 1 Brought forth in 
an iinniature state; rudimentary: imper- 
fectly foniied or developed, as an animal or 
vegetable production. 

ylboriivr as tiu- first-born bloiun of spring. 

Nipped M ith (In* liiggirig rc.ir of winter's fnist Milton 

i Hence 2 Not brought to completion nr to 
' a Hill 'ccssf 111 issue; fulling; miscarrying, 
coming to nought ; as. an abortive scheme. 
:t. Producing nothing (or perhaps bringing 
; to notliing) 

The void profound 

I >f iiiiesscntial night receives him next, 
Widc-K.'ipini',’ and mRIi utter lot*s of being 
Thrc.itciis hiin, plunged in th.it abortive gulf Milton, 

j 4. Tn med. producing or intended to produce 
abortion; us, aAorfi VC medicines ' Ti. Pertain- 
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ing to abortion: as, abortive vellum, made of i 
the skin of an abortive calf. ~ G. t Oefunned; 
monstrous. [Rare.] 

Th<»u etvii^'niarked, abortwt, rootinR hn{;I 
Thou that wast sealcii in thy M.itivity I 

The hlavc of nature and the v»n of hell ! Shab | 

AborUve (a*bort'i v), n. 1. That which is pn>- | 
duced prematurely : an abortitni; a monstrous > 
birth. ‘ Abort ioeit, iirosugCH, and tongues of ; 
heaven.’ £i/<aAr. 2 A drug causing or thought | 
to cause aliortion, ' 

Abortively (a- l)ort'iv-li),adv. In an abortive ; 
maiiuor;inunnturoly ; in an untimely manner i 

If nbarttvtly |>o<ir man must die, i 

Nor renih wh.it re.u h he might, why riis in dreadf j 

AbOrtiveneBB (a- iiort'i v-nes), n The state of 
being abortive, a failing in tlie progress to I 
nerfection t>r niutiirity ; a failure of jiroducing 
Uie inttitided elfect 

Abortuent t (a-bort'ment), ?i. An untimely 
birth; an untlevoloped fetus ‘The eartli 
in witose woiiih those desertetl mineral 
riches must ever lie burietl as lost aburt- 
vientH ’ ttaeitn 

Abote,t pp ttf abate Dejected; east ihiwn. | 
Chauerr i 

Ab01lght,tpp olahffc |.Hue AitV. | Kndiired; 

atoned for. paid dearly for Chaucer 
AbOU-hanneB (Ai'-o-liaii'iie/). u (‘Father 
John 'I The name given hy th(‘ Aralis to 
the true Fgy]itinn ihis, the IhiH relitfioHa. 
Written also Ahw-Zm/owK See IHH. 
Abound (a-itoundO. o i (Fr. ahiuuier. from 

L abunaare. to ovurliow ab, and uudn, 
a wave ] 1. To lie in gre.ul plenty, to he 
very prevalent 

Where sin iibon iiiM, griiLi' did iniii h nmrr ahmHd 

Uiiiii V .fit 

2 To have or possess in great quantity; to 
ho eopioiisly supplied, followed hy leif/i 
or iu : as, to abuund with provisioiis ; to 
abound in good things 
Aboundanoe t (a-hound'ans). n Did form 
of Abundance 'J'iuie’H Storehovee 
Abounding (Hdioiiinriiig), n state of heing 
ahundaiit; ahniidatict*; iticreast> South. 
About (aOjoiit'), prep |A Sax dbdtan, 
unbdlan, ymbhtan, euibiltan, about, around 
prefixes a, on, pinb, or emh. round about, 
and bdtan, without See ilUT ] 1 Around; 
on the outside or surfaco of ; lu a circle sur- 
rounding ; round ; us, two yards about the 
stem. 

hind thfiii thy lu'i k I’rin, in. Is 1. ii. 
lienee 2 Near to in ]iluce. time, sixe, 
ntiinher, quantity, (fee 

r,H ynii lip frtnn thr t<dicrn.icle Nnin *vl «4 
He went out nhout tlic thini hour M.il xxi 
There fell thiit day iiAei/f three thoustiiid men. 

Its XXXII aH. 

B Over or upon different parts of; hent and 
therein, backwards and forwards in various 
directions in; througtumt 

Where lies the pniiit All ithout the lirrnstT .SAoit. 

4 Near to the fiersoii ; carried hy or appended 
to tlie clothes; ns, everytitiug about him is 
in order. 

You hiive not the Ilnok ol Kiddles about you, 
have you? Shak. 

r>. Near to in netion, or near to the perform- 
anee of some art; on the point of. 

I*.tul w.ix about to open Ids month. Ai is x\iu 14 

lienee G Coneenied in; engaged in, as, what 
is lie about * 

I must he about niy iMlhrr's Inisiness 1 tike ii 49 

7 (huieeniing: rtdntiiig to; resneeting . on 
aeeoiint of. ‘To treat about tiiy riuisoiii ' 
Milton * lie is mad about his thriiwing into 
the water' Shak A fmiif foirn, frequenting 
tiio town, espeelally I.ondoii -A man about 
town, one a ho frequents fashioiialile resorts, 
ospceially in 1.4>ndon 

About (a bout'), adi< 1 Around the outside, , 
ineireiiit, Inaeiix'le, eireularly; as, the tree ! 
was six feet about i 

rnthrr, do not turn me about, my stoiii.ii. h is not I 
Lonst.'iiit SUab I 

2, lly a rircuitoiis route • To wliocl three or i 
four miles about ’ Shak- S Dn all sides; | 
around ' And all about found desolate ’ ! 
Milton 4 Near to in niimlier, time, place, ' 
quality or degrt>e , ns, alumt as liigli, or us ' 
cold. ft. Dn the imint of. wltli to before 
a verb (In this tamst' almut may also be 
regarded as a preposition .See .Aiuut. 
prep , ft 1 

Ik’Siity mill vouth about /.• prrish. Imds 

Smh iiobh* pil\ in } mjlish iiiiikIs It a.'trr 

G. flereand tlieiv, aroinul: in one place and 
another; in difYereiit dirtvtions. 

Waiidrring from hoiwr ti> house i Tun s 11 
7. Stimetlmes list'd as an imperative with the 


sense of go to work; set almut it. ‘ About I 
my brains. * Shak To bring about, to cause 
to happen ; to bo chief ^ent in producing ; 
to effect or accomplish. — To cowie abowf, to 
come to pass ; to happen.— To go about, (a) 
lit to take a circuitous route; hence, to 
devise roundabout or secret methods of ac- 
complishing anything ; to contrive ; to pre- 
pare ; to seek the means 

Why yc about to kill me? Jn. vii 19 
(b) Saut. to cluuige the course; to go r>ii the 
otlier tack : said of a ship - Iteady about, 
abmtt chip, are ordcra for tacking.— Ti/r/t 
alwut, week atumt, <fec.. alternately, on each 
alternate week, and the like. 

A woman or two. and throe or four undertaker's 
nil'll . . had ch.irgc of tlie remains, whiih they 

w. Itched turn about J hat keray 

AbOUteUft prep Altout. Chawer. 
AbOUt-BleOge (a-ltout'slcj), n. Tite largest 
hammer cmidoyed by smitbs It is slung 
round near the extremity of the bundle, 
and generally used by under workmen, called 
hauimerdnen. 

Above(a-liuv'),j>rew. [A Max. dbU/an, above 
A triple eonipoiind of a, on, at, be, by. and 
Ufa fir uj'au, higli, upwards. The same root 
appears in A Sax tger, E twer, Goth, ^far, 
G. aitj‘, leel «/, 1» tumvt'n {tw-ov-en), and in 
L Huper, Gr. hyper, Hkr upari, above.] 

1 . Ill or to a higher place than. 

The fowls that fly abotv the e.irth (.eii i. 30. 

2. Hiirierior to in any res]>eet: often, in a 
moral sense, too higlt for, as too high in dig- 
nity fir fancied dignity; tofi elevated in clia- 
racter; os, ihis man is alwoe his business, 
above mean actions.— 3. More in numlier nr 
tluantity titan ; as, the weight is above a ton 

He was seen hy abotv five hundred brethren at oner 
1 Cor. XV 6 

4 Mfirc ill degree than , in a greater degree 
than ; Iteyoml ; in excess of. 

Thou (the serpent) art cursed aboir .-ill rattle 

t>en. III. 14. 

(,od . . will nut suffer you to be tempted abot/e 
that yc lire able i Cur x i 

^Ibave the bounds of reason. .S/fciA 

A hove all, above or before everything else; 
before every other consideration; in pi’efer- 
eii<;e to all other things — Above, the reef, 
especially; particularly, as, one night abotv; 
the reel - A bonr fbr leorfd, above considering 
what people say, also bolding a secure posi- 
tion in life ; itaving one's fortune made. 

With such an itn oiiie as that he should t>e above the 
U’orM, .IS the suyiiig is y# TroUof^, 

Above (a-biivO, adv 1. In or to a higlier 
place ; overhead ; often, In a special sense, 

(a) in fir to the celestial regions, in heaven 
And winds shall waft it to the ]iowers above Pope 

(b) rjistaii's. 

My maid's aunt has .1 gown above Shak. 

2. Higher in rank or power ; as, the courts 
fibfiiv - 3 Defoi'c, in rank or order, especially 
in a liook or writing; as, from what has been 
saidabpiv.— 4. Itesides: in the expression over 
ami above 

A ml st.ind indebted, over .anil above. 

In love and service to you evermore Shak 

[Shaksperc has more above in the same 
sense:— 

riiis, In obedience, lialli my daughter shown me, 
And more aboi'e, h.ith Ins solicitings, . , 

All given til miiio car ( 

Abova is often used elliptically ns a noun, 
meaning (1) heaven ‘ Ever}- good gift and 
every perfect gift is from abwiv.' Jam.! 17 
(2) The aforesaid; as, from the above you will 
learn. It is equal to an nfijeetive in such 
phrum's us. the above particulars, in which 
cited or mentioned is understood 
Above-board (a-buv'lKlnl). adv In open 
sight, iilthout tricks or disguise; as, an 
honest roan deals above-board. 

I. liters III this .i»c h.ave too much honour to do 
nn\ thing uiidcritaud . they do all abo7V’boanf 

I'aubrunh 

(A flgiirative expression, said to have ori- 
ginated in the fact that gamestei's, when 
cliniiglng their cards, put their hands under 
the table ] 

Above-de^ (a-lmvMek), at/r. or a 1 I'ptm 
deck ; ns. tlie atmve-deek cargo. - - 2 Fig. 
without artifice; ns. his dealings are all 
aboiv-deek. |('i>IUh| ] 

Above-ground (a-buv'ground), ad r. Alive ; 
not buried. 

rit have 'em. .m they lie (tA>Tv A'imm AV 

Ab OVO (ab ft'vo) (L,l FYom the iH^nning. 
Abracadabra (ab’ra-kn-dal/'ra). 11. (Appar- 
ei»ll> related to AbraratauL ] A word of 
eastern origin used in incantations. 'When 
written on imper as many times as it con- 


tained letters, the last letter being omltt^ 
each time until only one letter remained, 

ABRACADABRA 
ABKACADABK 
A U h A C A 1 ) A B 

A B H A C A D A 

A B R A C A D 

A B It A C A 

A B R A C 

A B R A 

A B R 

I ^ ^ 

! A 

j and wfirn as an amulet, it was supposed to 
j be an antidote against certain diseases. 

• Mr. n.mcstt;r saith that he healed voo in one year 
{ of an ague by hanging abracadabra about their 
I necks, .tnd would .stanch blood, or lieal the toothake, 
although the p.irtyes were 10 niyle of. 

AfS. tti Brti. Museum. 

Abracalam (a}>-rak'a-lain), n. [See ABKA- 
CAPABUA ] A cabalistic wonl which served 
as a c:harm anumgst tlie Jews. 

Abradant (a-brad'ant), n. [See Abrapk.] 
A material h>r grimling, usually in }>owder, 
such as emery, sand, glass, f&c. 

Abrade (a-brudO. V t. pret. A; pp. abraded; 
ppr. abrading. [L abrado, to scrape otf 
- ab, away, and radu, to scrape, whence 
raze, razor, Ac | To rub or wear dfiwn ; to 
nil) or scrape off; to detach particles from 
the surface of by friction; as, glaciers abrade 
the rocks over which they pass ; to abrade 
the prominences of a surface 
Abraded (a-bnuFed), p and a In geol. ap- 
jilied to surfaces of rocks denuded, striated, 
worn, and iKilislied by icebergs or glaciers 
passing over them, by currents of water 
carrying gravel or fragments of rock, by the 
action of blown sand, Ac 
AbrabamlC (a-brn-ham'ik), a. Pertaining 
to Aliraham, the patriarch; as, Abrahanac 
covenant 

Abrabamlte (a'lira-ham-lt). n. i. One of a 
sect of Bohemian deists, which sprang up 
in 1782, professing to hold the faith of Ab- 
ralinm. They denied the divinity of Christ, 
ami accepted nothing of the Bible save the 
Third’s ITayer.— 2. One of a sect of Syrian 
ileists of the ninth century. 
Abrabamitlcal (a'bra-ham-lt"ik-al), a. Re- 
lating to Abraham or to the Abrahamitea 
Abranajn-man (a'bra-liam-man), n. i. Dri- 
giiially, one of a sot of mendicant lunatics 
from Bethlehem Hospital, London. The 
wards in the ancient Bedlam Imre distinc- 
tive names, as of some saint or patriai'ch. 
That named after AbraJiam was devoted to 
a class of lunatics who on certain days were 
permitted to go out begging. They bore a 
badge, and wore known m Abraham -men. 
Many, however, assumed the budge without 
right, and begged, feigning lunacy. Hence 
the more received meaning came to be— 
2 An impostor who wandered about the 
country seeking alms, under pretence of 
lunacy.- To »ham Abraham, to feign sick- 
ness. 

Matthew, .sreptir and xcnfTcr, had failed to .sub- 
siribe n prompt belief in that p.1111 about the heart; 
he had miillered Muiie words in which the phrase, 
’ shafumtug Abraham,' had been very distinctly 
audible Chariotte A* outC. 

Abraldt (a-bradO. v.i (A Sax. abredan, 
ahregdan- - prvf\x a, and A. Sax. brorgdan, 
to move, turn, braid, or weave, from a stem 
tlie original meaning of which seems to be 
that of starting or tiuick movement, us in 
D.E. braidr, to awake, to cry out suddenly, 
to simld (whence vibraitf) ; A. Sax. hratgd, 
Iccl. bragth, a quick movement, a trick, de- 
ceit Sec ItKAll), a j To awake; to start 
Chaucer 

Abraldi (a-braiV), v t. To rouse; to awake. 
Spetmer 

ADramiB (ab'rn-mis), n (Greek name of a 
flsli found ill tlie Nile and Mediterranean, 
perhaps a bream.] A genus of fresh- water 
iiiAliU'opterygian fishes, family OiirinidR:, 
containing the common bream (Ahramie 
brama) Tlicre an* two otlier rare British 
species, A ftfieca (the wliite bream or bream- 
flat) and A. Bvggenhagii (the Pomeranian 
bream) Sec Bkkam. 

Abranchla (a-bnmgnci-a). n pi. [Gr. a. 
without, and branch ia, gills.] An order of 
Annelida without gills or brauehiie, but re- 
spiring through the whole surface of fbe 
skin, as the eaithwonn; or by internal cavi- 
! ties, as tlie leech 

I Abranchial! (a-branerki-an). n. One of the 
' order Abraiiehia. 
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A1iraildllata(a-braii8^4i''ta).n.pl. l.Same 
as Abranchia (which see). —2. The name ap- 
plied to those vertebrates -mammals, binfs, 
and reptiles-- whose young have at no time 
gills such as batrachia and flsh possess 
Abranchiate (a-brang1ci-ftt). a. Devoid of 
gills. 

Abraeax (ab-ra-saks'), n. Same as Ahraxa». 
Abraaet (u-bim’), a, [See Abradr.] Miule 
clean by rubbing. * A nymph as pure and 
simple as the soule or as an abr€m table. 
B. JoTMon. 

Abrasion (ab-ra'zhon), n. [L abrasio—ab 
and rado. See Abrade.] 1. The act of 
abrading: the act of wearing nr rubbing off 
or down, as by friction or attrition; specifl- 
cally, in aeol the wearing or rubbing away 
of rocks by iceberm or glaciers, by currents 
of water laden with sand, shingle, dec , by 
blown sand, or other means —2. The sub- 
stance worn off by attrition. Berkeley.- 
3 111 mrg. (a) a superficial lesion of the skin 
by the partial removal of the cuticle. (&) 
A very superficial ulcer nr excoriation of the 
Intestinal mucous membrane 
Abraum (ab'mm). n [Cl.] Red ochre, used 
by cubinet-m^ers to give a red colour to 
new mahogany. 

Abraxas (ab-raks'ns). n [The Greek letters 
a, b,r,a, x, a, s (a, /3, f , «. «. «. t) as numerals 
express 3(1.*) ] 1. A word denoting a power 
which presides over 805 others, the number 
of days in a year : and used as a mystical 
term to express the supreme God, under 
whom the Itasllidians supposed SOfi depen- 
dent deities It was the principle of the 
Gnostic hierarchy, whence sprang their mul- 
titude of aioiis.- 2 In a7ifvj. a gem or stone, 
with the word abraxas engraven on it - 
8 A genus of lopidopteroiis insects, coutain- 
ing the large magpie-moth (Abraxas yras- 
sidariata), the larvw of which are very de- 
structive to our gooseberry and currant 
bushes, consuming their leaves as soon as 
iliey appear. 

Lbrayt (ab-raO. v.i. [As a present tense or 
infinitive this is a corrupt form. See Ab- 
RAID.] To awake. 

But when a<i I did nut of bleep afiray, 

1 found her not wliere 1 left her whyleare. 

tbraslte (ab'ra-zlt), u [Gr. a, neg . and 
brazTi, to bubble ] A mineral that does not 
effervesce when melted before the blow- 
pipe 

IbrasltlO (ab-ra-zit'ik). a. Inviitieral not 
effervescing when melted before the blow- 

Abreed (a-bred''), adv Abroad. 
Burns. [Scotch ] Spelled also Abraid. 
Lbreaxt (a-bresto, adv. (Prefix a, on or at. 
and breast.] 1. Side by side, with the 
breasts in a line. * The riders rode abreast. ’ 
Dryden -2. Naut. lying side by side with 
stems equally advanced; also, when used to 
mark the situation of vessels in regard to 
other objects, opposite, over against, lying 
so that the objects are on a lino with the 
beam, with of. 

Till* Uelinna . . . kept too close to the st.irbn.nrd 
shoal, and grounded abreast eythc outer ship of the 
enemy Southey 

3. Fig up to a certain degree or pitch ; up 
to a certain level; as, to keep abreast of the 
present state of science.— 4. t At the same 
time; simultaneously. 

.i breast therewith began a convocation. Fuller. 
bbrede,t adv. Abroad. Chaucer. 
^brenounoet (ab^re-nouns), v t [J*refix ab, 
ktid renouiuse.] To renounce absolutely 

If nder pain of the potie's curse . either to abre^ 

HouHee their wives or tneir livings 

Foxe, Book of Martyrs. 

.brenundatiOIlt (ao^re-nuu-si-a'^shon), n 
iienuiiciation ; absolute denial ‘An ab- 
'‘enuiieiation of that truth which he so long 
»ad professed.’ Fuller 
breption (ab-rep'shon), n. [L ahripin, 
ibreptutn, to snatch away from— ab, from, 
ind rapio, raptum, to snatch. See Ravish ] 
K t;arrying away, or state of being seized 
Hid carried away. 

brttUVOlr (a-brii-vwig'), n [Fr ahreunmr, 

1 watering - place, from abreuver, O Fr 
ilteuvrer, Ut water; It abbeverare; L L ahe- 
yerare, abebrare, from L ad, indicating 
lirection, and bibo, to drink.] 1. A recep- 
acle for water— 2 In masonry, the joint 
tetween stones to be filled with mortar. 
iwilt 

bricodc t (ab'ri-kok), n. Same as Apricot 
which see) 

bricott (ab‘ri-kot), n. Same as Aprirot 
bridge (a-brij'), v.i. pret. A pp. abridged: 
ipr Wfridging. iPr. ahr^ger, from L abhre- 


I 


viare, to shorten; abbreviare, according to 
a principle seen in the change of many 
words from Latin to French, becoming ab- 
brevjare, abbrejare, and finally abriger. 
Comp. L. Hierosolyma, Hieronynvus, simia, 
diumus, vindemia, alleviare, pipionem, 
rabies, with Fr. J&rtualem, J^rthne, singe, 
jour, vendange, allUger, pigeon, rage.] 1. To 
make shorter; to cur^l. ‘Abridged 
cloaks.’ Sir W. Scott. —2. To epitomize; to 
shorten by using fewer words, yet retaining 
the sense in substance ; to condense : used 
of writings; as, Justin aitridged the history 
of Trogus Pom^ius. —3. 'To lessen ; to dimin- 
ish; as, to abridge labour; to abridge power 
or rights —4. To deprive; to cut off fn>m: 
followed by and formerly by/roiu; as. to 
abridge one of his rights or enjoyments. 

Nur do 1 now make moan to be abruiged 
From such noble rate. Shak. 

6 In alg. to reduce, as a compound quan- 
tity or equation, to its more simple form. 
Syn. To shorten, abbreviate, contract, epi- 
tomize, condense, compress, retrench, re- 
duce, curtail, diminish, cut short 
Abrldger (a-brij'6r). n. One who or that 
which abridges. 

Abridgment (a-brij'ment), n. 1. The act of 
abridging orstateof being abridged; diminu- 
tion; contraction: l^>dtletion; curtailment; 
restriction; as. an abridgement of expenses. 
‘Abridgment of lilierty.^ Locke. 

It was. his sin and folly which brought him under 
that abrtdg^ieut. Soitth. 

2 An epitome; a summary, as of a book; an 
abstract or condensation. 

An abrtdement or .abstr.ict of anything is the 
whole in little Locke 

Here He.s David (‘.arrick, describe him who can, 

All abridgmeut of .lU that was pleah.int in man 
OoldsMt/h 

3 That which abridges or cuts short 
[Rare ] 

Ia«ok, where my ahrtdetnent comes |immely. that 
whicli cuts me short In my si>crch. compare, how- 
ever. meaning 4] Shak 

4. That which shortens anything, as time, 
or makes it appear short; hence, a pastime 
[Rare ] 

.S.iy what ahrutgtneut have you for this evening? 

Wfmt mask T What music? Shak. 

—Abridgment, Compendium, Epitome, Ab- 
stract An abridgment is u work shortened 
nr abridged by being briefly expressed, or I 
by having the less essential parts omitted ; 
a compendium is a condensed view of n I 
particular subject regarded as complete in i 
itself; as, a compendium of literature, of the 
laws of commerce, Ac ; an epitome is also a 
condensed view, but not necessarily of a 


mark, in a figurative sense; to bo for wrong 
in one’s guess or estimate, (b) To be at a 
loss ; to be puzzled, perplexed, bewildered, 

1 non-plussed; to be all or quite at sea.- The 
• sch ootmaster is abroad, education is diffused 
1 among the people. See under School- 
master. 

' Abrocoma (ab-ro'ko-ma), n. [Or. hahros, 

> delicate, and kmni, hair.] A genus of small 
I rodent, rat-like animals, natives of South 
America, remarkable for the fineness of 
their fur. More properly Hahroeoma. 

Abrogable (ab‘rd-ga-bl), a. Capable of being 
I abrogated. 

Abromte (ab’i'6-gat). V.t. pret. A pp. abro- 
gatea; ppr. abrogating. [L abrogo, to re- 
peal— ao, from, and rogo, to ask or propose, 
as a law.] 1. To repeal; to annul by an 
authoritative act ; to abolish by tlie author- 
ity of the maker or his successor: applied to 
the repeal of laws, decrees, oi'diiiances. the 
abolition of establisliod customs. Ac.- 2. To 
keep clear of: to avoid: so used by a pedant 
in Love's Labour’s Lost. 

Ferge, good Holoferues,/^»X-v ; so it sli.ill pirase 
you to abrogate scurrility S/iak 

-Abolish, Ilepeal, Abrogate Sec under 
Abolish — Svn. To rejieal, annul, set aside, 
rescind, revoke, abolish, cancel. 

Abro^tet (ab'rd-gat), a. Annulled; abo- 

Abrogation ( ab-ro-ga'shon ), n. The act of 
abrogating: repeal by autlioiity of the legis- 
lative power, or any competent autliority 

Abroma (ab-ru^ma), n. [Gr. a, iieg., and 
br6uia, food. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
SterculiaceK, tribe Huttneriow. A. augusta 
is a native of the Kast Indies, and A.fastu- 
osa of Now South Wales. Some of the 
species are evergreen stove shrubs 

Abroodf (a-brbd'). adv [Prefix a, on, and 
brood J In the act, or as in the act of brood- 
ing 

‘t‘he Spirit of God s.it abroad upon the whole rude 
mass A by Samroft. 

Abroodlngt (a-brbd'ing), n. The act of 
Itrrtoding over. 

Abrookt (a-briikO, v. t. I'o brook ; to endure. 
See Urook. 

HI can thy noble mind abrook 

The abject people gazing in thy fare Shak. 

Abrotanold (n-brot'an-nldl, 7t. (Or abroto- 
non, a plant, southernwood, and eidos, form.] 
A species of Hclerodormatous corals, the 
Madreptrra abrotanoida, an East Indian 
reef coral 

Abrotanum (a-brot'an-um ), n. [ Gr. abro- 
tontm; L abroto^ium; L.L. abrotaninn ] 
An evergreen plant, of the genus Artemisia, 
called also southernv tod See Southern- 


wliole subject, and has more reference to 
the selection of essential facts than an 
abridguu'ni ; every epitmne is an abridg- 
ment, but every abridgment is nt>t an epi- 
tome; an abstract is a bare statomeiit of 
facts contained in. or of the leading features 
of a work. Syn Diminution, reduction, 
curtailniont, contraction, deprivation, re- 
straint, restriction, compendium, epitome, 
abstract 

Abroach (a-broch'). a or adv. [Prefix a for 
on, and broach (which sec) ] Broached: let- 
ting out or yielding liquor, or in a position 
for letting out; as, the cask is abroach. To 
set abroach, (a) to set running; to cause to 
flow 

Hogshe.'ids of ale were set abroach Str It' Scott 

(b) Fig to give rise to; to spread abroad ; 
to disseminate; to propagate ‘Set mischief 
abroach ’ Shak 

Abroacht (a-broch'), V t. To open, as a cask, 
fur tlie purpose of taking out liquor; tt>tup; 
to broach 

Abroachment t (a-lirdch'ment). n. Same 
as Abhroachment 

Abroad (u-brad'), adv [A Sax onbrtede. 
that is, oil bread til, from on, and hrtid, 
broad. See Broad J At large ; widely ; 
without lieing confined to narrow limits, 
with expansion ; as, a tree spreads its branches 
abroad 

The nngry n«»rthcm wind 
Will blow these s.iiids. like Sibyl’s leaves, abroad 
Shak 


WOOD 

Abrupt (nb-riipt’), a [1^ ahmphts, from 
abrumpo, to break off ah, off, from, and 
rumpo, ruptum, to break. Bee RuiTURE.] 
1 Steep; craggy: applied to rocks, nrecl- 
pices, and the like. 2. Fig sudden; without 
notice to prepare 
f - tlie mind for the 

■ . event; as, an ab- 

. nepf entrance or 

A period tmts and stop* 
4 nwaHNIB impious brratli 

' 3 rnconnectcii ; 

> having sudden 

• y't " transiUons from 

one subject to an* 
otlier; as. an oftnipf 

suddenly termiiia- 
ting. Abrupt leaf, 
one that has its 
extremity cut off as 
*’y * truns- 
verse line. A h- 
^ rupt- pinnate leaf, 

.. Abrupt Knot u. Atinqu » 

i^eaf ' 1 , Abrupt pinnate neither leaflet nor 

tendril at the end. 
- Attrnpt root, one terminating abruptly, as 
if part had been cut off Svn Sudden, iin- 
exfiected, hasty, rough, blunt, disconnected, 
broken. 


X. Abrupt Root v, Abriti't 
Leaf ;i. Abrupt pinnate 


Specifically, (a) beyond or out of the walls 
of a house, canin, or other inclosure; as, to 
walk abroad (V#) Beyond the bounds of a 
country: in foreign countries; as, to go 
abroad for an education ; we have broils at 
home and enemies abroad, (e) Extensively; 
before the public at large. 

He . . . bee.in . . . to blaze O^rwrif the m.^ttcr. 

Mark 1 4^ 

- To be all abroad, (a) to be wide ol the 


Abrupt (nb-rupt'). n- An abrupt place; a 
vast chasm [Karo and poetical.] 

Or spre.id bis aery flight. 

Upborne with iiiidef.itigable wings 
< tver the vast abrupt Afiltcn 

Abruptt (ab-riiptO, v.t. To break off, to in- 
terrupt; tri disturb ‘Insecurity , . ab- 

rupteth our tranquillities.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Abrupted (ab-nipt'ed), a. Toni off: tom 
asunder. 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. loeA; g, go; j.job; fi, Fr. trw; ng. sin^; th, f/ien; th, fAin; w, trig; wh. loAig; zh. azure. -Sec Key. 
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Atouptton (ab-nip'shnn), n. [Hee Abrupt. ] 
A R^den breakitiic off ; a Riidden termina- 
tion; a violent separation of l>odles. 

By thl* afirt*pttoM posterity lost more Instruction 
than delight. Johnson. 

Abnuitly (ab-nipt'li), ode. 1. Prefipitously; 
as. the rocKs rise abruptly from tbo water’s 
edge - -2 Suddenly, without giving notice, 
or without the usual forms; as, the minister 
left France abruptly. - !l In hut with an 
abnipt termination; as, tax abruptly pinnate 
leaf. St'c under Abuuit. 

Abruptness (ab-rupt'nes), n. 1 llie state 
or liuulity of being a)>ru]it; as, («) the state 
or ((uality of being steep or craggy ; preeipi- 
tousnoss. (b) Huddeiiness, unceremonious 
haste or vehemence. 2. H arsliness or rougii- 
iiess in sound. 

Sonu* other languages, for their soft and inciting 
fluency, as having no (liiyuptnexi of (.onsoiiants, have 
Mime acivantage cif the I'.nghsli thnvfll 

Abms (ab'rus), n. (Or. habrtui, elegant.] A 
gonusnf leguminouHpliiiits A . procaturim, 
or wild liquorice, is a West Indian evergreen 
climiier Its polished and i>arti-eoloiired 
seeds, called jumble beadn, were fonnerly 
strung and emidoyed us beads for rosaries, 
necklaces, drc Its root is used in tlie West 
Indies us iionoriee is with us 
Abscess (airses), u (b abneetuiuM. a going 
away, and in medical language an abscess, 
from abwedere, to depart, to sepiirate, to 
gatimr Into an abscess ahn, away, and cedo, 
eemiw, to go, wlience cennon, cede, drc.J In 
tnrd a eollection of ))iirulent matter, formed 
or deposited in tiie structure of an organ or 
part; an iniposthiime An ahHcetut is never 
an original disease, but tbe eifect of inflam- 
matory action however excited 
Abscessiont (lili-so'slion), u [See AliSf'KHM. ) 
An aliseusH 

AbSOinil (ati-slmF). cJ (L. abneindo, to cut 
oif ab, from, aunreindo, to cut ) To cut off 
(Rare J ‘'I'wo syllables abscinded frtiiii tlie 
rest. ' Johnson. 

AbSdSS (ul/sis). n Same as Abscissa. 
AbSClSsa(nli-HlH'sa), n pi AbSCiBS>B(ab siM' 
s^) lb ahsciHsns,p\i of n/oicmdo, to cut off. 
See AHSi'lNP I Any ]inrt of tbe diameter 
or transverse axis of 
n conic Hiietion, Inter- 
cepted liet ween the ver- 
tex, or some oilier fixed 
point where all tlic 
absciisni hogin, and an- 
other line called tlie 
ordinate whfeh is ter 
tninated in the curve 
I'hiis, in the parabolii* 
flgurt' HC A. the part of 
tile axis PC intcreepted bi*tweeu the acini- 
oniiiiate HP ami tlie vertex c is an ubseisbii i 
Absolssio inflnlti (nii-sis'si-o iirfCi-ui'tc i | 

(b. 1 A logieal series of argniiieiits in wliieh i 
we go oil cxeliiding, one by one, eertuiii • 
suppositions from tlie objeet whose real 
nature we are seukliig to iiseertaiii. Tims, e 
may say of a disease it erinnot be sinHlI-jiox, 
for, Ae : it cannot be searlatinu, fur, «Ve ; 
and Ho go oil gradually narrowing tbu range 
of poH-4lb1e HUppiisitions 
AbSOlSSion ( nb-si'ylion ), n [b ahseissio, 
from ifhsei im/ii, nfMi'iNSN III, to rut ofl ] 1 Tlie 
act of eutting off; severiinee; removal 'Not 
to be eured witlioiit tbe uhseission of a nieni- 
bor.* Jer Taylor '• t Tbe net of putting an 
end to ; the uet of uiiiiiilllng or abolisliing 
Jer. Taylor; Sir T. ttrowne a Keti-eneii- 
ineiit ( Rare ( 4 t 'I'be smUieii terniiniitioii 
of a diseuHt* by death Hooper fi \u rhet 
a figure of s]ieeeli. wlien, liitving begun U* 
say a thing, a speaker stops Hbriiptl>, as 
suppoalng tbe matter suflb'iently under- 
stoiNl Thus, 'lie is a man of so niueli 
honour and candour, iiiid sueli gciierosily 
blit 1 need sa.v no moir ' 

Abscond (a b-skond'), r i (1. nlm'ondo, to bide 
-alts, from, and eomlo, to bide 1 1 To retire 
from publie view, or from tbe pluci in wbieh 
one ro'iides or Is ordinarily to be found ; to 
wiUidraw or absent one’s self in a private 
maiiner ; to take one's self oft ; to divnmp ; 
t ftiKViallyusod id persons w'bo go out of the 
way in onler to avoid a legal proecss vl To 
hide, withdraw, or lie concealed ' ’Fhc mar- 
mut which abscoiuis all winter.’ Hay 
Abscond t (nb skoud'), r f 'I'o conceal 

Nothing in ihc hn«.ir Mirf.ui- is rver 

c««’er«l .iiitl . 1 ^ 1 , 'UtM from us l>\ ili*- iiitc-rpo'-iiioii 
ef any clou is or iituu bill suih as rise from our own 
gloiip AVnAV,v. 

AbSOOndedlyt (ab-skond'ed li); ativ In 
coticealmeiit or Idding 
An old Komsn priest th.tt then lived ahti’endod/v 
ill < )soii. 1/ 0 >i*J ~ 



Absoondenoe t (ab-skond'ens). n. Conceal- 
ment. 

Absconder (ab-skond^6r), n. One who ab- 
sconds. 

AbsoonsiO(ab-Bkon'8hi-o), n. (Bee Abscond.] 
In anat. and sura, a cavity or sinus. 
Absence (aiyscns), n [L absentia^ absence, 
fn^ni absons, absentis, absent, pres. part, of 
ahsum, to bo absent- oft or abs, away, 
and sum, esse, to be. From same base 
arc present, entity, Ac.] The state of being 
aliHcnt ; (a) the state of l>eiiig at a distance 
in place; state of being away: opposed to 
presewe; as, sfieak no ill of one in his ab- 
sence (b) 'J'he state of being awantliig; 
non-existence within a certain sphere ; as, 
the absence of ovldeni^e. * In the absene^' 
of conventional law.’ C/i. Kent, (c) Inatten- 
tion to things present ; lui example or in- 
stance of inattention ' 'J'o conquer that 
abstraction which is calh'd absence. ’ Lan- 
dor • Reflecting on the liiilo absences and 
distractions of mankind. ‘ Addison Ab- 
sence o/ mind, the result of tlie mind fixing 
its attention on a subject which dues not 
occupy the i*eBt of the company, and which 
draws it away from things or objects pre- 
sent, to others distant or foreign. —Decree 
in absence. In Scots law, a decree pronounced 
against a defender who has nut appeared 
and pleaded on the merits of the cause. 
Absent (ab'sent). a 1 Not iiresetit ; not in 
a certain place or among certain people; at 
H distance; away; somewhere else. 'Absent 
from one another.’ Uen xxxi. 40.- 2. Not 
existing somewhere; being awanting; not 
fonning an attribute of soniething; as, 
among ilietii reflncnictit is absent; revenge 
is entirely absent from his cbaracter 
3 IiiatteiiUve to persons present, or to siib- 
tectsof eonve.rsation orsiirrouiiding objects, 
liaving the mind withdrawn from wiiat is 
passing: heedless; us, an absent mail is un- 
civil to the (‘.ompaiiy. 

Wh,it IS rnniiiionlv t alU*'i an ab\«n( irian. Is coni- 
iiiniily Cither a very wc.ik or a very alfei tcil iikiii 
LhesterJirlH 

Absent, Ahstraeted An absent mnii is one 
wliosc mind is so eonstitiited that it uncon 
sciously waiidei‘8 from the scene or circum- 
stances ill which he is, but a man is ah- 
structed from what is iiresent by some 
ovcniuisferiiig emotion, or some weighty 
matter for reflection concentrating his at- 
tention on itself. 

Absent (ab-Ment'). Vi 1 To withdraw to 
such a distance as to tireveiii intercourse ; 
to kiH'p away: used with reflexive pronouns; 
ns, let a iiiuti absent himsei/ from tlie ('om- 
paiiy ' If I should yet absent me from 
your ImmI.’ Shak. 2 t To make absent 

i.«.- for Ihy s.t.iv. not frc«', af'xents thc-e iiiori’ 
Mtiton 

AbSSntt (ab'sent), n. One who is not present 

1 c‘t II*. enjoy the right of C lirihtian ab.w/ti,to pr.iy 
for oiir .iiiotlici Sf. Morton 

Absentaneoust (ab'sen-ta"n^-us),a Relat- 
ing to absence; absent Dailey 
Absentation (ub-sen ta'shon), n The act 
of absenting one's sidf. absence. 

Ills aluffittituo! at th.it Juncture Iktoiups sigiiifii.iiit. 

.Sr» II HomUtoo 

Absentee (ub-hen-tc'). n (See AliSKNCK 1 
Otic who is ubbciit. more narrowly, one who 
withdraws from ]iiscouutr>, otUee, estate, 
post, dut), or tlie like, one who removes to 
a distant place or to niiotlier country, it is a 
term specllleally niqilied generally by way 
of reproach to landlords and cajiitalists, 
who, deriving tbclr income from one coun- 
try. reside in unotber. in which they spend 
tbclr incomes .4 hscufee faj-, a tax of 4s in 
tlie jNiiind, imposed in Ireland in 17ir> on 
tin* iiicoiticH and pensions of absentees It 
ceased in 17r>:i 1 iisureessful attempts were 
made in 177:i and 17K1 to nMnipost* It. 
Absenteeism (ab-sen-tc'izm). n. 1'he prae- 
tiee or habit wltieh gives the name of an 
absentee , the praetiee of absenting one's 
si'lf from one’s eoiintry. station, or estate. 
Absenter (ab-sent'i^r). n One whe* absents 
himself 

Ml iliulge I-oMerliMS fined .ill ihr of'irnfrtj £io 
apic'ic / Ihnt/ott 

Absently (ab'sent -li). adv. Tu an absent nr 
inattentive iiiaimer; with absence of mind. 
Absentment (ab-sent ment). II The state of 
being uliseiit Darroie (Rare] 

Absinth (ab sinth), n. Wormwood See 
AnsiNTiili'V 

Absinthe (nb safit. ap-safitl, n [Fr ] A 
itopiilar tYeneli liqueur or cordial eonsist- 
liig of brandy flavoiiretl with wormwiHul. 
Absinthlan (ab-sln'thi-an), a. [See ABSIN- 


THIUM. ] Of the nature of wonnwood. * Tem- 
: abtinthian bitterness with sweets.* 


Wibxh. 

Ltmati 


^ ite (ab-sin'thi-at), v.t. To impreg- 
nate with wormwood. 

Ah atnthln, Ahainthtw (ab-sin'thin), n. 
(C'i8Hs20.v) The crystalline bitter principle 
of wormwood (Artemisia Absinthium). 

Ahsinthinm (ab-sin'thi-um), 9i. [L. absin- 
thium, Gr. absinthion. Per. and Chal. ^fsin^ 
thin. ] The common wormwood (Artemisia 
A bsinthium), a bitter plant, used as a tonic. 
It belongs to the nat. order CompositsD. 

Absis (ab'sis). In astron. see APSIS. 

Abslstl (ub-sist'). v.i. [L. absisto, to with- 
draw 1 To stand off; to leave off. 

Absistencet (ab-sis'tens), n. A standing off; 
a rcifinining or holding back from. 

Absit omen (al/sit A'men) [L.] May it not 
be ominous I May the omen be falsifled ! 

Absolute (ab'so-lut), a. [L. absolutus. 8ee 
Absolve.] l. Freed from limitation or con- 
dition; unconditional; as, an absolute pro- 
mise ; an absolute bond.- 2. Unliiuitefl by 
extraiieoiiK power or control; as, an absolute 
government or prince. -3. (kmiplete in it- 
self; finished; perfect; consummate; as, ab- 
solute beauty: now applied in this sense only 
to qualities, but formerly applied also to 
]>ersons. ‘ As grave, as just, as absolute as 
Angelo.’ Shak. 

So absolute slie seems 

Ami in herself complete Afitton. 

4. Positive; decided; certain; not in doubt: 
frequent in Hhaksperc, but now i-are. 

The cninur of my hair he c.innnt tell. 

Or .'inswrrs dark, at random : while, hr sure. 

He's absolute on the hKure, five or ten, 

Of niy List siihscription Ah Brorvmug. 

f> Peremptory; authoritative. ‘ 'J'apped her 
on the bead with absolute fortifliiger.’ Mrs. 
Drowning, fl.f Absolved; freed. Chaucer. 
7. ill metaph. (a) nut relative: as, absolute 
knowledge, that is, immediate knowledge 
of things as th(*y exist in themselves, as dis- 
tinguished from relative knowledge, which 
is a knowledge of things as they appear tu 
the percipient mind, (b) Existing indepen- 
dent of any other cause; self -existing; self- 
Rufllcing ; existing without condition or re- 
latitdi; unconditioned; as. God is absolute. 
(c) In tlic philosophy of Sir W. Ilamiltoii, 
unconditionally limited ; having limits 
whicli belong miconditionally to the object; 
opposed to t'/i/in/fc 8. In pram applied to 
tbo ease used t(> express certain circuni- 
stanecs adverbially when the ease is not 
detemiiiied by any otlier word in the seii- 
teiice; as, the genitice absolute in Greek, 
and the ablative absolute in Latin 9 In 
chem pure, unmixed, us, absolute alcohol. 

Absolute equation, in astron. the sum of 
the optic and eccentric eiiuatioris. Tlie 
Hi>pareiit inei|uality of a planet's motion in 
its orbit, arising from its unequal distances 
from the earth at difforoiit times, is called 
its optic e<|iiatioii; this would subsist if the 
planet’s real motion was uniform. The 
eccentric inequality is caused by the plan- 
et's motion not being uniform - Absolute 
term or number, in alg. that term which is 
completely known, and to which all the 
otlier part of an equation is made equal ; 
thus, in the equation j 12a -24, the abso- 
lute term is 24.- Absolute motion, the ab- 
solute ebiiiigc of place in a moving body, 
iiide))eiident of the motion of any other 
body Absolute magnitude of a force, the 
intensity of a foree measuretl T>y weight, as 
by pounds. Are. - Absolute gravity, that by 
wbieh a body ^lesceiuls freely and perpeu- 
ilieiilarly in a vneuuin or non - resisting 
medium ; or it may be cmisidered as the 
whole foree with which a body is impelled 
toward tbe centre of attraction, without 
regard to modifying eircuinstances -SVN. 
Positive, peremptory, certain, uncondi- 
tional, arbitrary, despotic, unconditioned, 
unrein tetl. 

Absolute (ab'iK'j-lut). n In metaph (a) that 
which exists indeiiendent of condition or 
relatiim ; tbe self-existent unalterable ori- 
ginal; tlie ultimate cause of all phenomena: 
always prt'oeded by the deAnite article- 
the absolute. 

Alt I’kiloMipliy aittis at a knowledge of the absoiutt 
under dtflerent )ttiaiies Fleming 

(b) In tbe philosophy of Sir W Hamilton, 
that which is imcoiiditionallv limited; that 
to which limits belong in tne very nature 
of thinga 

The unconditionally unliiiiited, or the infinite, the 
unconditionally luiutcd, or ihe cannot po&i* 

Hvcl> lie construed by the mind. Sir IK Hamilton. 


F&te, fir, fat, fill; me. met. h^r; pine, pin; ndie, not, mbve; thlie, tub, bpll; oil. pound: u. Sc. abtine; y, Sc. fay. 
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AtNKfllxMIy (a]yid-iat-liX adv. Completely; 
wholly; without TeetricUon. limitatioii. or , 
qui^cRtion; unoonditionally ; positively; 
peremptorily. ' 

Abiolut*(y we cannot discommend, we cannot 
absotu^y approve, either wUUntrness to live or for- i 
wardneis to die. Hooker. 

Command me absolt$tefy not to ifo. Mdtoti. 

AbMAuteneM (ab'so-iat-ues), n. The state 
of being absolute; independence; complete- 
ness; the state of being subject to no extra- 
neous restriction or control; positiveness. 
AhaolUtion (ab-sO-lfl'shon), n. [L a&soiutio. 
8ee absolve.] 1. The act of alMolving or 
state of being absolved ; release from con- 
sequences, omigations, or penalties : speci- 
fically, in the Roman Catholic and some 
other churches, a remission of sins pro- 
nounced by a priest in favour of a tienitent. 
Protestants ascribe a declarative, but not 
an efficient power to absolution. It an- 
nounces and assures forgiveness, on the 

r und of repentance, but does not impart 
>2. In the following passage the mean- 
ing is doubtful, perhaps finish; polish. 

Some men are tall and bij;; so some l.ingu.iee is 
high and great. Then the words .ire chosen, tlieir 
sound ample, the composition riill, the abxoluHon 
plenteous, and poured out. all grave, sinewy, and 
strong ti yonson, liiscmvrtes 

AtoBOlUtiBm (ab'so-liit-izm), n. 1. State of 
being absolute, or principles of absolute 
goveniment. 

If the emperors cannot nciiuiesce in this, the other 
road IS to complete ahsoluttvm Times newipaper 

2. Doctrine of predestination or absolute 
decrees 

Absolutist (ali'sb-lut-ist). n 1 An advocate 
for despotism, or for absolute government 
2 Til metaph one who niuintains tlmt it is 
INiSsiblc to realize a cognition or concept of 
the absolute. 

Hence the necessity which ronipelled .Schelliiic .ind 
the absotMtist\ to place tlie absnlute iii tlie iiidtirer- 
ente of subjc«.t and object, of knowledge .ind ex- 
istence. Str // JiamtUtm 

AbSOlUtlstlC(^ab'ftd-lut-iKt''ik). a Pertain- 
ing to absoiutism. 

Absolutory (ali-soVu-to-vi), a. Aiisolving or 
capable of absolving ‘An abmlutory sun- 
tenee ' Ayliffe i 

Absolvable (ab-solv'a-bl), a. I’lmt may bt' | 

fttMSOlVdl 

AbSoivatory(ab-Molv^a-to-ri), a (^inferring j 
absolution, pardon, or release, haviiigpowcr i 
to ulisolve I 

Absolve (ai)-8olv0. r f pret d: pp absolved. \ 

g pr ahenlrinQ, ( L. abmlm, to set free -oh, j 
•om, and Koho, to loose, to solve 1 1. To 
set free or release from some duty, obliga | 
tion, or responsiiiility ; as, to abttoliu' a jier- 
Bon from a promise 2 To free from tlie 
consequences or penalties attaching to a«'- 
tions ; to acquit; speciflcally, in ecclefi Ian 
to forgive or grant remission of sins to ; to 
pronounce forgiveness of sins to —3 t 'I'o 
accomplish; to finish 'The work iieguii, 
how soon ahHoteed ’ Sliltqn. - 4.t To snlvi- ; 
to resolve; to explain * Abaoloe we this?’ 
Yohuij. 

We shall not abtolivKhe dnubt .Sir 7' lircrtvm 

SvN. To free, release, exonerate, di'scliargc, 
RC(|iiit, pardon 

AbSOlver (ab-soIv'Sr), n. One who aiisolves; 
one that prononnt'cs sin to be remittod 
Absolvitor (ab-solvM-tor), n In law, a 
decree of ulisolution.- Decree of ahsoloitor, 
in Scots law, a decree in favour of tlie de- 
fender in an action A decree in favour of 
the pursuer is called a decree eondernnator. 
Absonantt (al>V)-nant), a [L. ah, from, and 
imians, ppr of tone 'y, to sound. See A hson - 
ODS.I Wide from the purpose, contrary, 
discordant: opposed to consonant. * Abson- 
ant to nature ’ Quarles. 

Absouatei (ab'sd-mit), v.t. To avoid; to 
detest. Ash 

Absonoust (ati'sO-mis), a. [L ahsonus - 
ab, from, and sonus, sound ] 1 I nmusioal. 
2. Fig discordant; opposed; contrary 'Ab- 
sonous to our reason.' Glanvillc. 

Absorb (ab-sorl/), V t [L.absorbeo -ab.trom, 
and Morheo, to suck in.] 1. To drink in ; to 
suck up ; to imbibe, as a sponge; to take in 
by absorption, as the lacteals of the Tnidy 
2. To swallow up; to engulf, as a body in a 
whirlpool. 

And dark oiilivton soon absorbs them all. Cow/er. 

S To waste wholly or sink in expenses; to 
exhaust; as, to absorb an estate in luxury - 
4 . To engross or engage wholly; as, thest' 
studies quite absorbed his attention —5. To 
take up or receive in. os by chemical or mole- 
cular action, as when carbon absvrhs gases 


a In msd. to counteract or neutralise ; as, 
magnesia absorbs acidity in the stomach. 
—Absorb, Engross. Absorb rather refers to 
the occupation of one’s mind or attention 
in anything so that tlie person is withdrawn 
from his external surroundings fur the time 
being, a certain amount of passivity being 
attached to the use of the word; engross is 
rather to engage one's whole attention and 
energies, thus implying activity: thus one 
is absorbed in a novel, but engrossed in busi- 
ness: the words, however, ore sometimes 
interchangeable. 

Absorbability (ab-sorlVa-lun-tt). ». The 
state tir quality of being absorbable. 

Absorbable (ab-sorlt'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being absorbed or imbibed. 

Absorbed (alt-sorbd'). p. and a. Speciflcally. 
applied to pictures in which the oil has 
sunk into the canvas, leaving the colour flat 
and the touches dead or indistinct : nearly 
synonymous with ehUled. 

Absorbent (ah-sorl/ent ), a. Capable of ab- 
sorbing fluids : imbibing ; swallowing : per- 
forming the function of absorption ; as, ab- 
sorbent vessels ; absorbent system. See the 
noun. —Absorbent grounds, in jHiinting, pic- 
ture grounds prepared either in hoard or 
eiuivas, s«) as to have the power of imbib- 
ing the redundant oil from the colours, for 
the sake of exiiedition, or to increase the 
brilliancy of the colours. 

Absorbent (ab-8< >rl/ont). n. Anything which 
absorbs; specifically. (a)in aiiaf. and physiol 
a vessel which imlubes or takes in nutritive 
matters into the system: specifically, in the 
vertebrate class of animals, one of a system 
of vessels ramifying through the hotly ami 
forming a connecting link between tluMli' 
gestive ami tlu* circulatory systems, that is. 
acting as the media through which matters 
are absorbed from the alimentary canal on 
the one hand, and from the blood and tissues 
on the otlicr. Tlioy are deiioiiiinnttHl, accord- 
ing to the liquids which they convey, lacteals 
or lymphatics, which both end in a conimoii 
trunk called tlie thoracic duct {!>) in med 
a medicine which neutralizes acidity in the 
stomach and bowels, as magnesia, prepared 
chalk, Ac (c) In snrg a snbstuiiec. us coh- 
web, sponge, iVc , applied to a bleeding sur- 
face to arrest lieinorrhiige, by forming w ith 
the blood a solid adhesive compound {d) In 
chem anything that takes up into itself a 
gas or 1 h|u 1<I, as a substance wliicli with- 
draws moisture fn n the air; also asubslnnee. 
such as inagiie.'tia. lime, Ac , which neiitral- 
i/es acids 

Absorbing (ab sorl/iiig). p and a Inibili- 
ing; engrossing; as. the spectacle was most 
afwirbnig Absorbing icell, a shaft sunk 
through an Impenticable bed or stratum 
into u jiermeable one so ns to carry ott 
winter conveyed into it Hiieli wells arc cm 
ployed ill mining and manufactures to rarry 
off excess of drainage wuttToi water defiled 
by noxious substaiiees ('ailed also Dead 
Well 

Absorbltlout (ab-sor-bi'shon), n Absorp 
tion 

AbSOrpti (al»-sorpt') Same as Absorbed 

Absorptiometer (ab-sorp's)ii-oin"et-i’ir), n. 

I i,. afiKoiptio, alHorption, and Or mrtron, a 
measure J An iiistriiriient inveiitetl by Pro- 
fessor Jtuiisi*ii to determine the amount of 
gas alisorbed by a unit volume of liquid. 
It is a gratluatod tube in which a certain 
(jiiantity of the gas and liquid is agitated 
over mercury. I'lie amount of nbsor]ition 
is measured on the scale by the lieigfit the 
mercury presses up the liqiiltl in the tiiiie 

Absorption (ab-sorp'shon), n. 1 1.. absorptio 
See Absokb ] The act or jiroeess of absorb 
ing, or state of laiing absorbed in all tlu' 
senses of the ver!>, as. (/*) the art or jirocess 
of imbibing, swallowing, engulfinju; iiieeha 
iiiciilly (&) The condition of liaving one's 
attention entirely occupied with something 
(c) ill chem and physics, a taking in or re- 
ceiitioii liy molecular or chemical action, as 
abgnr^ition of gases, light, heat ; as, the ab- 
sorption of heat by surrounding Ixidies, ab- 
sorjdioti of electricity (d) In physiol one 
of the vital organic functions l»y which the 
materials of growth and nutrition arc ab- 
sorbed and conveyed to the organs of plants 
and animals. In vertebrate animals this is 
performed by the absorbent systimi. c;nnsiHt- 
ing of the lymphatics ami lacteals and their 
connected glands. Plants absorb moisture 
and nutritive Juices principally by their 
roots, but sometimes by their general siir- 
fat;es. as in sea-weeds, and carlmnic acid 
by their leaves. — /nfn’sftViaf ahsarjdwn. 


See under iMTERSTlTtAL. - Cutaneous or 
external abserptian, in tned. the process by 
which certain substances, when placed in 
contact with a living surface, produce the 
same effects upon the system as when taken 
Into the stomach or injected into the veins, 
only in a less degree. Thus, arsenic, when 
applied to an external wound, will some- 
times affect the system as rapidly as when 
introduced into the stomach; and niercur}', 
applied externally, has the effect of excit- 
ing salivation.— ion cf colour, the 
phenomenon observed when cei*tain colours 
are retained or prevented from passing 
through certain transparent Itodios; thus 
pieces of coloured glass are almost opaque 
to some parts of the spectrum, while allow- 
ing other coloiira to pass through freely. 
The absorption of light is the same kind 
of phenomenon - Absorption f\f light, tliat 
quality in an iniperfccUy transpaiviit nr 
opaque body by which some portion of an 
incident pencil of light is I'otained within 
the iMMly, while the rest is either transmitted 
through it or relleoted from it. It Is owing 
to this that a certain thickness of pure 
water shows a greenish colour, glass a 
blnish-giveii colour. — Absorption lines, in 
siwctnim analysis, dark lines produced in a 
spectriini by tlie absorliiiig of a portion of 
the light by a vapour intervening between 
the source of light and the spectroscope. - 
Absorption spectrum, a spectrum with ab- 
sorption linos.' Absorption of heat, that 
quality in uii imperfectly polished or opaque 
body by which the rays of heat impinging 
on its surface enter its body tti be distri- 
buted afterwards by radiation : absorption 
is ill in verst' ratio to refleetioii 
Absorptive (ali-sorp'tiv), a. f Kr. ahsorptif. ) 
Having power to alisorb tu* imbibe 
Absorptivity (ab-sorji-tiv'l-ti). u The power 
or ciipiu'ity of uiisorptioii ‘ The absorptirity 
inberciit III organic lieiugs ' Dana IKiire.] 
Absquatulate (ab-skwot'u-lat). r.i. 'J'o run 
away, toiiliscond; to make off. |Aii Anie- 
ritiuii vulgarism | 

Absque hoc (iib//kwe hok) |L.1 Without 
tins or that: speciflt'ally. in laic, w'ords used 
in tniviM'Hing what has been alleged, and is 
rciieated. 

Abstain (ab-staiiO. 1 ’ J (.Voriii nhstcigfier, 
l*'i ahsfcnir, to bold oia 's self back, to ab- 
stain; b absfiuco, to keep from abs, fnim, 
and fcnco, to bold Contain, tenant, tena- 
enms, Ac , arc from the Mune si cm ] To 
f«»rbnir oi refrain from volinitiirily, espe- 
ciall> to rtdraiii from wliut gratifies the 
passHUis or appetites, to refrain: to forbear; 
to witiihold, as. to ohstain from the use of 
ardent spirits, to abstain ti\ m 'uxuries. 

troll) inc.its otii'rcil ti* iiluls At Is xv. 79. 

Abstainer (ail slun'erl, n. t me who Rbstaius; 
speeilleall.v, one who abstains from the use of 
iiitoxieatirig liquors; a tt'ctolallcr. 
Abstemlouscaleste'iiii iis), r/ 1 1, ahstewins 

ahH,niulnmiHi‘vu\ntcmcttim, strong drink. 
trmiilciitus, drunken , Skr f}7ii, to be wet.] 
1. Sjiariiig in diet, refraining from a free use 
of fond and strong tlrinks , temperate; ab- 
Ktiiieiit 

I’lidtr his siici 1.1I rye 

Af'dfvnoni I w up (inil ilirivi il .iiimni. Mdton 

In .t.iiii Ilf lou^i'vily an 1 hirlly iiiiiini^; the ahstr- 
mtoit\ .Irbuthnot 

2 (’liaracteri/.ed by great tcm]>ernnce; very 
moderate, and )dain, very sparing'; snare; 
as, an abstemious diet, opposed to luxu- 
rious or rich :i Devoted to or spent in 
aiistemionsiiess or abstinence: as, an abste- 
mious life 

Till yiiiiili r sun rlesciiui, O let iiu- pay 

'I 0 KOt'f .iiiil ,inv;uisii iitii ah\ttoiuiu\ «lay t'op*. 

4 IToniotiiig or favouring abstciiiionsness; 
associated uitb ubstciiiionsness {Rare.} 
‘luth IS tiif virtue of tli’ atntemiaui well llryden 

Abstemiously (nlr-ste'ini-us li), ado In an 
ulistemious iiiainif'r, temperately; with a 
sparing use of meat or drink. 
AbStemlOUBneSBtab-Hte'mi-us-ncs). n. The 
quality or haliit of being temperate or spar- 
ing in the use <if food and strong drinks. 
['J'liis wiml expresses a greater degree of 
alistiiienee than temperance.] 

Abstention (ali-sten^shon), n. {L absten- 
tio. See ABSTAIN. | The act of holding off 
or abstaining, abstinence. 

As may well he supposed, this ahstriittoti of our 
light Citvalry w.vs observed liy the Knssians with sur- 
prise and tiiankfiilricss. Iiy tiie lii-.id (.ptariers stafi of 
the I'.ngliRh with surprise and vexatiuti, l>y tlie I-reiich 
with surprise .'iitd curiosity. KtUKlakt. 

Absterge (ab-st^rJO.v t prot. &pp.abstergedi 
ppr. absterging [L ahstergeo, to wIihs off— 


ch. cAain; Oh, 8c. lock; g, yo; J.job; h. Fr. ton; ng, slngp; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, icig; wh. uiAlg; zh. azure.— See KEY. 
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obi, and tergeo, to wipe. ] 1. To wIto, ortnake 
clean by wiping; to wash away. * To absterge, 
belike, that fiiltuinieiiew of sweat to which 
they are then subject.* SirT. Brnmie.—^ In 
mud. to cleanse by lotions, as a wimnd or 
ulcer; also, to purge. See Detekge. 
AbBte]^I«lit(ali-st^!rJ'(mi),a iluving cleans- 1 
ing or purgative jiroporticH 
Abstergent (ali-sterj'ent). n. 1 Wlmtcver 
aids iu scouring or cleansing, as soap or 
fuller’s earth.— 2. In w«*d. a lotion or other 
application for cleansing a sore: in this 
seiisf$ nearly superseded by Heteryent 
AbStene (nij-Htent*), Vt To absterge ; to 
cleanse; tf» purify. Sir T lireww. [Rare] 
AbBteraion (ab stV^r'shtin), n. |L ahgterHw 
See A BHTEKUK ) 1 . The act of wiping clean. 
‘Ablutirm and abHttmim' Sir W. Scott. 

2. In mcd. n cleansing l»y medicines which 
remove foulness nliout sores, or humours or 
obstructions from the system. 

/ttnleriton is plriiiiiy .i sroiiriiii^ off nr innsion of 
the ninru visums Iniiitniirs, .iikI iii.ilcing flu* hmiinurs 
more fluid , iiiid Liitting hi-tweeii tlieiii .lud tin part 

Abateriive (ab-stArs'iv), a. rieansing; hav- 
ing tile (|iiality of removing foulness See 
DKTKIlHfVK 

Tin* scats with piirplr r Uitlit in order »liic. 

And let the rtAjA'ijirr spoiijjt tlu*l)o,ird renew. Popt 

Absterilve (ab-stfirs'iv). n. 'I'liat Wilich 
efft'cts abstersion: that which purifies 

Ah\lfriitie\ urr fuller's earth, snuii, linsec d-oil, .ind 
o« jjiill, i*P Sprat. 

AbBterBlvenesafaii-st^rs’iv-nes). h Quality 
of beiiigabstersive or aliHt<‘rgcnt ‘ A caiisiick 
nr a healing faculty, ahHtermmu‘HH, and the 
like ’ /loi/ic 

AbBtinence(al/sti nens), n [L abutmentia. 
Hoc Abstain | l In general, the act or prac- 
tic(! of voluntarily refraining from the use of 
anytliing within oiir reaeli, ftirlicaring any 
action; alinegatioii 

.Simp ni.ilpri,ds .ire dcstrnyed as such l»v IniiiK 
nnip used, the whole of tiu l.dioiir ri(|uirtd for their 
protei tioii, as well as tin* afulinemf of the persons 
who supplied the iiic.ins for L.irryiiig it ••n, must l>c 
reiiiuiur.tled y S. il/r// 

More speeiflcally 2 'I’iie refraining from 
Indulgence in tin* ph'asun's of the table, or ' 
frtim customary gratifteat ions < if any animal ! 
or sensual piHipensities It denotes either a | 
total forlicaranee. or a forlxiaraiicu uf the 
usual tiitaiiiiiy | 

Against ihseases here tin* strongest leiicp 

Is the defonsop virlup ahsttnena Htrrick 

Men flew to frivolous aiiiusPtiiPiits and to criiiiinal 
plp.isiires with gri pdiiiess wlurh long and eiifoncd 
n/’tOnrao' ii.itiiraily produrps Maiaulay 

8 111 a still narrower sense’ (a) forliearanee 
from tile use of artleiit spirits: in this sense 
ahHtiiicucc is iisnaUv jireetided liy tl«e ailjec- 
tlve total. Ot) Kccich llie refraitiing from 
certain kinds of food tin certain days, ns 
fiesli on Fridays. 

AbBtinency (ah'sti-nen-si). n. Hame as 
Abiitinrucf (Rare | 

AbBtlnent (ah'Hti-nent), a [L. absfiueus, 
(dmtinentis See Abstain | Refraining from 
iiidiilgeiice, especially in the use of ftiod and 
drink 

AbBtlnent (ab'sti nont), u. l. one of a seet 
iihieh npiHMirod in Friinee and Spain in tlie 
third euntiiry, who o]i]K>Hed marriage, eon- 
(h'lnned the use of tlesli iiit'at, and plaeed the 
Holy Spirit ill the ehissof eivnted beings 
2 A name sometimes given to a teetotaller. 
AbBtlnently (ab'sti nent-li). adr in an 
abstiiieiii niamier: with ahstineuee 
AbBtortedt (ali-atort'ed), a (h atm, and 
tortim, pp of toruarv. ttirfiim, to wrench, 
Stie ToliTrilK 1 Forced aM’ny Bailry 
AbBtTact(ab strakt'l, r.f | From L alwtraho, 
ahutmctino. to drau aaay a^>^, and traho, 
tractum, t4i draw, whieh appears also in 
contract, detract, retract, Ac , and is allictl 
to K. i/rrig ) 1 To draw away, to take away; 
tow’ithdrnw; us, to uMruef the attention <if I 
any one. 2 'I'o take awu> nieiitully .to I 
separatis as tlie iiuahties or properties of an ' 
ohject 111 tlie mind, to eoiislder separately; 
as. to abHtract ideas. 8 To derive the hlea ' 
of: to receive suggf'stions of; to deduce. 

And thus Irmn dncTs .npidriiis and aits 

U hit h dci within lipr ohsrn .itinn fall. 

The g«»ddpsses .iiul powers dtvinr aharafts. 

Ah Natuic, i‘iirlune, aiuI the \'irtups all 

.S)» '"T Aft'ier 

4. To select or separate the siibstanee of a 
iKiok or wTiting ; to epitoinire or reduce to 
a Slim nut ry 

l.et us them into brief coinpendi. tt’atts. 

6. To take socretl> for one’s own use from 
the property of another when placed in one’s 
power; to purloin; as. to abtdntct grHuU 
from a parcel or money from a hank ti To 


separate, as the spirits or more volatile part 
from any substance by distillation: but in 
this sense extract is now more generally i 
used. ‘ Having abstracted the whole spirit* ; 
Boj/le. I 

Abstract fab-straktOi v i. To form abstrac- | 
tions; to separate ideas; to distinguish be- 
tween the attribute and the concrete in 
which it exists. ‘ hrutes abstract nut* Locke. ; 
— To abstract from, to separate our thoughts 
from ; to leave out of consideration. 

Could wp abstract from these pernicious effects, 
,’iiid Mipfiosp. this were innocent, it would be too 
light to lip matter of praise. An H. More. 

Abstract (ab'stmkt), a. ahsVractax, pp. 
otabHtraho, abstraetum Bee ABSTRACT, v f.] 

1. Considered in itself; treated by itself; 
considered and treated apart from any ap- 
plication to a particular object; as, abstract 
jiiaUiematics : abstract logic. —2 JN'ot con- 
crete; very general; hence, abstruse, difilcult; 
as. a very wtst ract subject of disciuisition 1 ri 
mclaph. an abstract ulea is an idea separated 
from a complex object, or from other ideas 
which naturally accompany it, as the solidity 
of marble coiitoniplaied apart from its col- 
our fir figure In gram, and logic, abstract 
nouns or terms are iiamcs of qualities, in 
opposition to concrete, which are names of 
things Some nietauhysicians understand 
by abstract terms all names which are the 
result of aljstraction or generalization. This 
latter usage is strongly condemned by J. B 
Mill {Log. i 2, $ 4). who applies to such 
words the term general names. - Abstract 
fir jmre mathematics is that which treats of i 
tile yiropcrties of magnitude, hgurc, or qiiaii- ! 
tity, absolutely and generally cfuisidercd, \ 
without rcstrictifiu tfi any particular object, I 
such as arithmetic and geometry Abstract i 
mathematics is thus distinguished from 
mixed mathematics, in which siiiiiile and I 
alistract (iiiantities previously considered I 
ill the former arc applied to particular sen- 
sible objects, as astronomy, mechanics, 
optics, Arc - Abstract numbers are assem- 
blages of units considered imlepcndenlly of 
any thing or things that they might other- 
wise I le siipiiosed to represent For example, 
fi is an alistract number while it remains ! 
Independent; but if we say f* feet or 5 miles l 
It is no longer an abstract but a concrete 
number. — 3 t llaviug the senses unem- 
ployed ; insensible tfi outward objects, ab- 
straetf'd. ‘ d /w/mc/ as in a triuiee ’ Milton 
4. Lacking a concrete object; refined; pure. 
(Rare | 

I .ovi S iiitt Hd purr .mfl abstr,ut, as tliry use 

'fii s,i>, wliuh li.nr no inistrrss btii their muse 
Ponue 

AbBtract (ab'strakt), n 1 'I'liat wliieli con- 
centrates ill itself the csseiitial qualities of 
anything more extensive or more general, 
or of several things; the essence: now* 
almost, if not finite exclusively applied to a 
summary or epitDiiie euiituiiiiiig the siib- 
staiiee, a general view, or the principal 
hcaiis of a treatise or writing. I 

^'ini sli.’ill tlirrt.- find n in<in who i$ the abstract of 
,ill r.iults .ill men follow Shak 


AbBtraotedly (ab-strakt^ed-li). adv. 1. In a 
separate state, or in contemplation only. 

Deeming the exception to be rather a case aA* 
stractedly possible, than one which is fretiuentljr 
realized in met. y. S. MUt. 

2. In an abstracted or absent manner. 

AbBtractedneSB (ah-strakt’ed-nes), n. The 
state of being abstracted; abstractness 
’The abstractedness ot these speculations.' 
Hume. 

Abstracter (ali-strakt'dr), n. One who ab- 
stracts: as, (a) one who makes an abstract 
or summary, (ft) One who purloins. 
Abstraction (ab-strak'shon), n. [L. ahstrae- 
tis). Bee Abstract, v.t.] 1. The act of abstract- 
ing or separating ; the act of withdrawing ; 
withdrawal; as, the abstraction of heat fn>m 
the l>ody. Bpecifically- 2 Tlie act of separ- 
ating mentally the qualities or properties 
of an object; the act f>f considering separ- 
ately what is united iu a complex oliject 
Thus, when the mind considers the branch 
of a tree by itself, or the Cf dour of the leaves, 
as separate from their size or figure, the act 
is called abstraction Ho also when it con- 
siders whiteness, softness, virtue, cidstcuee, 
as separate from any particular objects. 
Abstraction is the grtiuiid-work of classifi- 
cation, by which things are arrangeil in 
orders, genera, and siiecies We separate 
in idea the qualities of certain objects w'hich 
arc of the same kind, from others which are 
different in each, and arrange the objects 
having the same properties iu a class or 
collected body. 

If, in Liint(.*iii)iliitiiig several nbjerts, and finding 
lb.it tbey uKree ni Lcrt.'iin pnmts, we abstract the 
LirctmiMaiiccs of .igrcemr'iit, disregarding thcdiffer- 
enies, and give to .'ll] and e.iLii of these objeits a 
n<itnc applic.-ililc to them m respect of this i^reeiiiciit, 
i.e. .1 roiiuiioii name, as * rose ; or ag.'im, if we give a 
11.11110 to some attribute wherein they agree, as * frag- 
r.int I* ‘ or * redness.' wc arr then s.iid to genertiiiae. 
..-tbstriutiou, therefore, docs not necessimly imply 
gencr.ilization, though generalization iiiinlics ao- 
straittoH U hately. 

3 The act of ascemlitig from what is con- 
crct(‘ and particular to wliui is abstract and 
general; the act of rt'flning or siibllniatiiig. 

*l'liis w.is an .'ige of \ision .iiid mystery; and every 
work w.'is believed to ( ont.iin a double or secondary 
menning Nothing escaped this eccentric spirit of 
rehneiiient and 7 . It’arton. 

4 Something abstract; an idea or notion of 
an abstract clniructcr; an idea or notion 
having no discoverable relation to fact or 
practice; a theoretical, impracticable notion. 

Wliut are niet.iphysii s themseUes but intricate 
subtilties and fruitless abitradtem f Hutler 

n A separation from worldly objects; a re- 
cluse life, as. a bemiit's abstraction - 
(i Absence of mind, inattention to prcsimt 
objects ; the state of luting engrossed with 
any mutter tt> the exclusion of everything 
else; us, a fit of abstraction. - 7. The taking 
for one’s own use part of the property of 
another K In distillation, the separation 
of volatile parts from those which are ilxed. 
It is chiefly used when a fluid is repeatedly 
poured upon any siihstunce in a retort, and 
distilled off, tfi change its state, or the 


When Mnrmoii caiiii* ti» ilu* end of n ch.ipter he | 
ri'i (-llciteil ilie sentinu nts th.it he had reiii.'irked. | 
su tli.it III i mild give .1 tidrr.ible aii.ilvsis .ind abstract | 
Ilf every tre.itiscTic had reail just .ifti r he had finished 1 
it tl'atts 

Hpociflcally - 2 In orcA andcngia that por- ; 
tioii of the bill uf quantities, estimate, or | 
neeoiint, wliieh contains the summary of the i 
various detailed artieles: it is upon this ' 
abstract tliut the prices are npplictl. 3 A I 
catalogue, an inventory (Rare ] 

He hath an at- \t fact f»*r the rcinembr.mcc of wch 
pknes, .ilid g(iesti) them by lus imie .SAirA 

4 111 gram an abstruei term or noun 

The I micrete • like ’ h.is its aho ad ' likeness the 
com-retes 'f.tther' .%iid ’siin’ h.i\e. .>r imght have, 
the abstracts ' (i.'Uernit) ’ and ’ tihetv ’ or * tih.-itnui ’ 

' 'r A .l/i// 

In the abstract, in a state of separation; 
as, a subjeet considered in the abstract, i.e. 
without reference to part leuiiir applications 

Abstract tg title, iu laic, an epitome or 
short statemciit of the evidences of owner- 
ship A bridgment. Compendium, Epitome, 
Abstract See under ABKIPQMKNT 
Abstracted (ab-strakt'ed), jtp and a 1 Se- 
parated 

The eiil one absfraefni stood from hi!, own evil 

.l/i/.'wi. 

2. Refined; exalietl * Abstracted spiritual 
love’ Donne - 3. Diflicult ; abstruse; ab- 
stract Johnson 4. Alisent in mind ; in- 
attentive. 

And now no more the abstracted ear attends 

The water's murmuring lapse T It arten. 

‘Absent, Abstracted. Bee under Absent. 


nature of its eoniposition 
AbBtraCtitiOUB t (ab'strak-ti"shu8), a. Ab- 
stracted or drawn from other substances, 
particularly from vegctaliles, without fer- 
mentation. Ash. 

AbBtraOti'7e(ub-strakt/iv), a 1 Having the 
power or quality uf abstracting ‘ The aft- 
sfrurfire faculty.’ /« Tayfor - -2. t Abstrac- 
titioiis. 

Abstractively (ab-strakfiv-ll). adv Tii an 
abstnietivc m.aiiner; in or by itself; ab- 
stractly 1 Rare or obsolete.] 

The life which abstractn'ely is good, by accidents 
and adhereiiies may liccoine iiiifurtumite. Feltham. 

Abstractly (ab-strakt'li). adv In an ab- 
stract manner or state; absolutely; in a 
state orinaiiiieruneonnected with any thing 
else ; in or by itself; as, matter dbsttacHg 
considered 

Abstractness (ab'strakt-nes), n. *1110 state 
I or finality of lieiiig abstract; a state of being 
ill contemplation only, or not connected 
I with any object. ‘ The abstractness of the 
I ideas themselves.* Locke 
i AbBtriCtlon (ab-strik'ahon), ti [L. aft. from, 
j and stringo, sfriefum, to bind.] The act 
I of unbinding [Rare ] 

' Abstrlnget (ab-striiij*), v.t [L. ahtdringo^ 
\ ab. and strinoo, to bind.] To unbind. 

: AbBtmde (ab-striid*), v.t. [L. abstrudo^ 
j ab or abs, and trudo, frusutn, to thrust ] To 
I thrust away. Jahnsem, 

AbstnUM (ab-stras*), a [L abstrusus, pp. of 
abstntdo, to thrust away.] 1 Wltluirawn 


Kite, ISr, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; thbe, tub, bull; oil. pound: ii, Sc. aliune; y. Sc. fey. 
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from view; oat of the way; concealed 
* Hidden in the most ah»truae dungeons of 
Barbary.’ 2. Remote from appro* 

hension; diflicolt to be comprehended or 
understood; profound; opi>osed to what is ; 
obvious. 

It must be still confessed that tliere are some mys- 
teries in religion, both natural and revealed, as well 
as some abstruse points in philosophy, wherein the 
wise as well as the unwise must be content with ob- 
scure ideas. IP'atts. 

AbstrttBely (ab-str&s'li). adv. In an abstruse 
manner; in a manner not to be easily under* 
stood. 

AbBtruieneSB (ab*strus’nes), n. The state 
or quality of being abstruse, or difficult to 
be understood. 

AlMltllUiOll (ab-strb’zhon), n. The act of 
thrusting away. [Bare.] 

AbBtnultyt (ab*strAs’i*ti), n. Abstruseness; 
that which is abstruse. ‘ Matters of diffi- 
culty and such which wore not without 
ahgtnmties/ Sir T. Browne. 

AlMumet (ab-sum^, v.t. [L. ctbttumo ~ab,and 
Bumo, to take.] To bring to an end by a 
gradual waste; to consume; to destroy; to 
cause to disappear Boyle. 

AbBUmptiont (ab-sump'shon), n. [L. ab- 
Bumptio See AnsuME ] Destruction. * The 
total defect or abeumption of religion.* Bp 
^uden 

Absurd (ab-serd'), a [L nbmrdus—ab, and 
surdfi«, deaf, insensible. See Suki> ] 1 Act- 
ing in a manner contrary to common sense 
or sound judgment; inconsisteni with com- 
mon sense; ridiculous; nonsensical; ns, an 
a&Kurd fellow; an abmrd statement, abmrd 
conduct. 

A intin who c.uitiot write witli wit on a proper suli- 
icet IS (lull and stupid ; but one who shews it in un 
Uiipropcr place is as inipertiiient and absurd 

.tddisou 

Specihcally • 2 In logic or philon ini'on- 
sistent with reason; logically contradictory; 
impttsslble; as, that the whole is less thnn 
the sum of its parts is an atmird hypothesis; 
an abnird propoHitum. — Abmrd, Foolish, 
Irrational, Infatuated, Preposterous Ab- 
surd, opposed to common sense, and hence 
<»ften exciting ridicule or amusement; fool- 
ish. characterized by weakness of mind or 
silliness; /oolw/i comluct is such as gives rise 
to a certain feeling of contempt; irrational, 
plainly and evidently opposed to reason; 
infatuated, driven on by fate, not under the 
control of reason, possessed or caused by 
some misleading but overmastering idea , 
preposterous is not used of persons, ami 
when used of actions, inodes of procedure, 
&c , expresses a very high degree of altsurd- 
ity, as much as amounts to putting the curt 
before the horse. 

*Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great Po/>f. 

I am ,1 very fooli\h, fond old iii.iii. Shak. 

It seemed utterly irrational any longer to in.iiiit;uii 
it Is lay lor 

The people are so infUtuated that if a cow f.ills 
sick, it IS ten to one hut an old woman is rhipt up in 
prison for it Addtuut. 

Though the error he easily f.iUeii into, ii is iii,iiii- 
iissX\y prepostfTous h. Favtor 

SVN. Foolish, irrational, ridiculous, prepos- 
terous, nonsensical, inconsistent, incongru- 
ous. 

AbBurd (ab-86nl'), n. An act of absurdity 
[Rare] 

This arch absurd that wit and fool delights Popt. 

AbBUrdity (ab-s6rd'i-ii), n |L ahmrditas; 
Vt. ahsurdit^.} 1 The finality of being ali- 
lurd or inconsistent with obvious truth, 
reason, or sound judgment; want of ration- 
ality or common sense: as. the abmrditgoi 
such an idea; the abmrdityot his conduct 
2 That which is ab«'*’rd; an absurd action: 
in this sense it has a plural ; us, the ab- 
Burdities of men -SYN. Folly, foolishness, 
inconsistency, preposteroiisness, self-con- 
tradiction, unreasonableness 
AbBurdly (ab-serd’li), adv. In an nlisiird 
manner; in a manner inconsistent with 
reason or obvious propriety 
IbBUXdneBB (ab-serd'ncs), n. The same as 
Absurdity. 

Abthane, Abtbain (ab'thiln). n. [Gael. 
abdhaine, an abbacy.] 1. An abbacy in early 
Scotland - 2 A sui>eriur rank of thane: an 
erroueouB uae of the word. 

Ibuna (a-bd'na), n 'J'he head of the Chris- 
tian church in Abyssinia 
Ibttlldaiice(a-bun'dan8),n. [L. abundantia, 
abundance, from abundo, to abound (which 
aee);] A fulness or plenteoiisness great to 
overflowing; ^at plenty: ample sufficiency : 
strictly applicable tf> quantity only; as, 
abundance of com; abundance of rain; but 
uaed also of number ; as. an abundance of 


peasants: when used alMolutelv, sometimes 
equivalent to abundant wealUi or means; 
riches ; affluence ; as, to give of one's abun- 
dance.— S yn. Flenteousnoss. plentifulness, 
plenitude, plenty, copiousness, riches, afflu- 
ence, wealth. 

Abundant (a-bun’dant). a. 1. Plentiful; in 
great quantity: fully sufficient; as. an abun- 
dant supply.— 2. Alumnding; overflowing. 

The Lord . . . abundant in goodnes*; and truth. 

lix XXXIV. 6. 

The history of our species is a history of the evils 
that h.-ivo flowed from a source as tainted .is it is 
abundant. ProujrfyaiH 

—Abundant number, in arith. a number 
the sum of whose aliquot parts exceeds the 
number itself. Thus, 12 is an abundant 
number, for the sum of its aliquot parts 
1-f 2-f-3+4*f-G=l(t. It is thus distinguished 
from a perfect number, which is equal to the 
sum of all its aliquot parts, as G- 1 -f 2-1-3; 
and from a deUcient iiunilier, which is 
greater than the sum of all its aliquot parts, 
as 14, which is greater than 1-1-2 }-7 — Syn. 
Plentiful, copious, ample, plenteous, exu- 
berant, overflowing, rich. 

Abundantly (a-bun’dant-li), adv. In a 
plentiful or sufficient degree; fully; amply; 
plentifully. 

Abune (a-bun’), adv and prejt. [Coiitr for 
aboven, abuven, A Sax. ahufan 1 Above ; 
beyond; in a greater or liigher degree 
Written also Aboon iScotcb | 

A-burton (a-ber'ton). adv. Maut. applied to 
casks wiieii iibiced nthw'nrtships in tlie hold. 
AbUBable (a-buz’a-bl), a. That may be 
abused 

Abuaaget (a-buz'aj). n. Abuse. 

Abuse (a-bu/'), r.1. pret. & pp. abused; ppr. 
abusing [Fr. ttbuser;^ abutor, abusus 
ab, anil utor. to use. See I'SK J 1 . To use ill; 
to misuse; to put to a wrrong or bad use, to 
divert from the proper use; to misapply, as, 
to abuse rights or privileges, to abuse words 
‘They that use this world ns not abusing it.’ 
1 Cor. vii :^l - 2 To do wrong to; to net in- 
juriously towards, to injurtv, to disgrace; to 
dishonour, to slander 

He sh.ill iKit abufr Robert Slitillow, esquire Shak 
I swe«ir ’tis lictter to be much abused 
Than but to know't a little Shak 

iVior soul, tliy face is imn li abused witii tears 
Shak 

3. To violate; to ravish; to defile 4 To 
treat with contumelious language; to revilt* 

Tie miuked tlteiii. and Liughed .it them, ,ind 
abu ifd tliem shamefully i M.i< . vii 14 

f> To deceive ; to impose on ; to comii»t or 
seduce by cajolery. Hbaksiici-e bus, 'You 
we a great deal abused. ’\i\ the sense of, You 
arc much mistaken 

Nor be* with .til these tempting words abused Pope 

SVN To misuse, maltreat, injure, deceive, 
revile, rejiroach, vilify 
Abuse (a-bus’), n. 1 111 not:; inipro^ier treat- 
ment <ir employment ; application to a 
wrong purpose ; improper use or application ; 
as, an abuse of our natural powers; an abuse 
of civil rights, or of religious privileges, 
abuse of advantages; abuse of w'ortls, Ac 
• J’erverts best things to wrorst abuse, or to 
their meanest use.’ Milton.- 2. A corrupt 
practice or custom , an offence ; a crime ; a 
fault; as, the abuses of govenimeut 

If abuses l»c not riMiioiUcd they will cerUiiiilv in 
fre,isi Su'i/t 

No, T dm that I .itii, and thry that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own. .Shak 

3 lll-trcatmcnt of a jierson; injury; insult, 
dishonour , csiiecially.ill-treatment in words; 
contumelious language ‘ Exposed to daily 
fraud, coiitt;mpt, abuse, and wrong ' MUton. 

4. Seduction ‘For him to have deceived 

me, and . . after the abuse forsaken me.’ 

Str P. Sidney —5 t Deeeptitin. 

This is a strange abuse Let’s sec thy fare Shak. 
Is it sufiie abuse, and no such thing? .Shak 

Abuse of distress, in law, using an animal 
or chattel distrained, which makes the dis- 
trainer liable, as for wrongful approjiri- 
ation. Abuse, Invective. ‘Abuse as com- 
pared with invective is more personal and 
coarae, being conveyed in harsh and un- 
seemly terms, and dictated by angry feeling 
and bitter temper. Invective is mure com- 
monly aimed at character or conduct, and 
may 1>c conveyed in writing and in reflnerl 
language, and dictatetl by indignation 
against what is in itself blameworthy It 
often, however, means public abuse under 
such restraints as are ImfKmed by position 
and education.' C. J. Smith. 

AbUBefol (a-bOs’ful). a. Using or practising 


abuse: abusive. ’The abuBeful names of 
hereticks and schismaticks.* Bp. Barlow. 

' [Rare or obsolete.] 

AbUBeftilneBB (ah-fls’ful-nes), n. Want or 
absence of usefulness. [ITobably coined by 
Mr. Ruskin.j 

And it depends on tlie person much more than on 
the article whether its usefulness or abure/it/ness 
will be the qu.ility developed in it. Jlusktu. 

Abiuer (a-buz'Ar), n. One who abuses, in 
speech or behaviour ; one that deceives ; a 
ravisher. ‘Next tliou, th' abuser of thy 
prince's car.’ Sir J. Denham. ‘That vile 
abuser of young maidens ’ J. Fletcher. 

I AbUBio (a-bu’zi-o), n. [L. j In rhet. a figure 
i of speech by which words ai*c used with 
I some deviation from their proper meaning 
AbUBlont (a-buV.hon), n. 1. Abuse ; evil or 
corrupt usage; reproach. 'Redress the 
ahusions and exactions.’ 23 Hen. VIH. 
xxxiii 

Sh.itno light on Inin, that through so false illusion 
Doth turn the name of souldicrs to abuuon. 

Spenser. 

2. Deceit: illusion. 

They speken of magic and abnsion. Chancer. 

AbUBlve ( n-bfis'iv ), a. 1. Practising abuse; 
offering harsli words or ill-treatnient; as, an 
author; an abusive fellow.- ‘2. Con- 
taining abuse, or sor^'ing as the instrument 
of abuse; riido: reproaehful; as. abusive 
words.-- 3 t Misleading or tending to mis- 
lead; employed by misuse; improper 

In desrritung these Kittles, 1 am, for distinction 
s,ikc, necessitated to use the woril r.irllnment im- 
properly, .icnirding to the abusive ncccption tlicreof 
for these latter years. Puller. 

Syn. Reproachful, scurrilous, opprolirious, 
insolent, insulting, injurious, offensive, re- 
viling 

AbUBlvely (u-bus’iv-li), a(7i>. l. In an abu- 
sive manner; rudely; reproachfully ~ 2. t Im- 
properly ; by misuse. ‘Words being eare- 
lessly and abusively admitted, anti as incon- 
stantly retained ' Glanrille 
AbuBiveneBB (a-bus'iv-nes), n. 'J'hc qua- 
lity of being abusive; riidetiess of language, 
or violence to the person ; ill-usage. 

Abut (a-biit’), r i. [Fr. aboutir, to meet at 
the entl, to border on— o, nt, ami bout, ex- 
tremity See JlDlT.I To be contiguous; to 
join at a border or boundary; to form a 
point nr lino of contuci; to terminate; to 
rest: witli on, upon, against; as, bis lain! 
abuts upon mine, the building abuts on the 
higliwuy; the bridge to against the solid 
rock 

AbutUon (ub-iVti-lon), n. [Arabic name.) 
A genus t>f plants, nut order Malviicete, of 
whit* distribution; tin- Indian mallows 'llie 
large flowers of the ..I esculen*uiu are boiled 
and eaten in lirazil Some species are favour- 
ite garden and gi'eeiibousc iibuils, of whieh 
A vescillarium is an exuberant and showy 
climber. 

Abutment (a bnt'ment'), n 1. The condi- 
tion of abutting. 2 'I'liat which abuts or 
borders on anything else; the part abutting; 
Bpecifically, that which receives the end of, 
and givesHiipport to, anything havlnga teml- 
eiK’y to spread or thrust outwards, or in a 
horizontal direction, as the solid part of a 
pier or wall against which un arch abuts, or 
from which it springs. See ItKllKlE 
Abuttal (a-but'u1), n The abutting or 
boundary of a piece of land ; a portion of 
land contiguous to another 
Abuttal (a-bnt'al), v.t To abut, as pieces 
of land Sprlman 

Abutter (a-butVjr), n That which abuts. 
Abutting (a-biit’ting), p and a Approach- 
ing cuMidvanciug towards each other ; con 
tiguouB. 

Wliusc high iipreared and abuHtnji' fronts 
1 he perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. Shak. 

Abuy (a-bi’), v.L [See ABY ] To pay the 
Iienulty of 

When .1 holy iii.tn abur* so dearly suth n sllglit 
frailty, of .1 c rrdiiloii*. llll•.Mklng, wh.it shall hnoine 
of our h( iiiDUs niid prcMiiiiptuous sins? Pp Hall. 

Abuzz (a-huzO.n. or adv. Diizzing; filled with 
buz/ing sounds, not used uttrihiitively. 

'1 he court was .ill iistir .ind aburz, Dickens. 

Abvacuationt (uli-vakTi-a”Blion), n. (U ah, 
from, and vaci/o, racua/i/m,toompty.J Same 
as Abevaeuation 

AbVOlate t (al/vo-lat), v t. [L. ab, from, and 
volo, volahun, to fly ] To fly from. 
AbYOlatlon (ab-vO-la'shou), n. I'he act of 
flying from [Rare ] 

Aby t (a-biO, » i. [A softened forai of abide, 
through influence of aby.) To hold out; to 
endure. 

But nought that wanteth rest c.in Innff aby Spenser 


db, eflain; 6b, Sc. loeA; g, go; j,iob; ii, Fr. ton; ng. sing; th, (Aen; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY 
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Atar (ft’blO. 9.t. prat. A pp. ohoughi or abied. 
(A.Saz. abiegan, to buy bick, to pay for, O.E. 
a^ 0 pe, dbugge, abegge, to pay a penalty, to 
aby— prefix a, back, and biegant to buy. It 
it occaeionally written ahuy. See Buy. ] To 
give or pay an equivalent for; to pay the 
penalty of ; to atone for; to suffer for. 

WhoM! hardie hand on her doth lay. 

It dearely ahull a6y, and death for handbell pay. 

Spenser. 

She hath dearly Abied It. Sir It'. Scott. 

A ly infi.t Same as A^inn. Written also 
Aviine. 

Abysm (a-bizmo, n. [O. Fr. obirms (Fr. 
abiine), from L.L. abiuimu*, a superl. form 
from abytmti.tat abyas. The Bomana gave 
ttie superl. affix sometimes to nouns aa well 
as to adjectives.] An abyss; a yawning gulf; 
a fathomless deep ; a chasm. * The abysm 
of hell. ’ Shak. ‘ Down some swart abysm.’ 
Keats. [Poetical.] 

Abysmal (u-biz^mal), a. Pertaining to an 
abyss ; iMittfiuileHS ; profound ; fathomless ; 
inuneasuraliie. 

(k^ology K>ves one the barnr abysmal extent of 
time that ubtronoinv does of Bpai.e. Larlyle. 

The Jews were struck dumb with abysmal terror. 

Mafatiia\ 

Absrss (adils'), n [Or. ahyssos, bnttouiless 
— a, priv , and hyssos, bottom, Ionic for 
by^os 1 1. A iKittomluBH gulf; any deep im- 
measurable space ; anytliiiig profound and 
unfathomable, whether literally or figura- 
tively; spi'ciflcally, hell; the bottomlesM ])it. 

Thy throne K darknesb, in the abyss at light 
Aft//att 

Some l.iboiircd tn f.ithnin the abysset of metafihy- 
sicnl tiiuftlogy Maeaulay. 

2 In her the centre of an escuttdieon. 

Abyssal (a biH'ul). a lleluting to or like an 
abyss - Abyssal zone, lii phys geog. that 
Iteli or zone of the stut farthest from the 
shore, ami above IbO fathoms deep -so 
named by ITofessor B. Forbes in <livj<ling 
the bottom of the sea into /.ones when de- 
scribing its plants and animals 

Abyssinian (nli-is-siit'ban), a. Belonging 
to Abyssinia or its Inbabitunts 

Abyssinian fali-is-sin'i-aii), n l. A native 
or inhabitant of Aityssniia - 2. A member 
<if the Abyssinian (ihundi 

Abyssust (adds' Its), n. Hame ns Abyss. 
Tn. Jaoksan. 

AoadA (a-ka'shi-a), u [L. acaeia, (Ir ukakia, 
an Egyptian tree the tixiniy ueaeia, from 
ak^, a jnilnt ] 1 A genus of idauts, nut 
ortler Legiiinlimsie, sub-iirdor MhnostMe, for 
the most part natives of Arabia. Barbara, 
and tile East Indies. As objeets of orna- 
ment the neaeias are usually of striking 
lieaiity Some of the species produce eaUv 
ohiu as A Catechu, and some exude guiu- 
arnbiu, os el. IV>r<d', A arabtea, A. vera 



Acacia nrnbica 

(I^ptian tlioriO, A Ai/oMjami; the bark of 
Olliers yields a large «|Uaiitit> of tannin, ns 
A. iWun'cns anil .1. mvlhsstina. Several 
S|»eeies aifoni tiinbft* of good quality, as 
A data, xylocarjHt, idoratissima, Sundra. 
Av. 2 In tned the inspissntetl Juice of 
several species of aeaein, known popularly 
as ifu m-u rahie (which wh}) - S A name gi ven 
by antiquaries to an olijeet somewhat like 
a roll or bag seen on medals in the hands 
of several consuls ami emiM^rors of the lower 
empire, the pnriN>se of which has not yet 
been discovered. 

AOMlan (a-k&'shl-aii), u. In cedes, hist a 
member of certain sen'ts of Uie fifth century, 
•o denominated from their leaders. Aeuctior, 
Mshop of Oiesarea, and Aeaeius, patriarch 
of Couttontlnople. Some of them main- 


tained that the Son. though almilar to, was 
not the same as the Father: others, that he 
was both distinct and dissimilar. 

Acada-tTM (a-k&'shi-a-trfi), n. A name 
sometimes applied to the false acaoia or 
locust-tree {Robinia pseudacaeia). 

AcadO (a-k&'shi-6). n. [See ACAJOU.] A 
heavy durable wood of the red-mahogany 
character, but darker and plainer. Called 
also Acajou. 

Acacy t (ak^a-si), n. [Gr. akakia — a, prl v. , 
and kakos, bad.] Freedom from malice. 
Ash. 

Aeadome (akVd£m). n. [See Academy.] 
1. The garden at Athens where Plato taught; 
the Academy.— 2. An academy. ‘This your 
academe. ' Tennyson,. 

Our court shall In: a little academe. SkaJt. 
Nor hath fair Europe her vast bounds throughout 
An academe of note I found not out Howell. 

Aeademlal (ak-a-d§'mi-a1). a Pertaining 
to an academy. Johmon. [Rare.] 

Aoademlant (ak-a-de'mi-an). n. A member 
of an ac^adomy: a student in a university or 
college. ‘That new-discarded academian.’ 
JUarston. 

Acadamio, Acadfimlcal (ak-a-dem'ik, ak-a- 
dom'ik-al), a. [L. aeademicus ; Fr. acad^~ 
migue.] 1. Belonging to Uie school or phi- 
losonliy of Plato: In this sense the form 
academie is exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively, used.-- -2. Belonging to an academy, 
or to a college or university; as, aeademut 
studios. — of aendemie provortinns, 
in ftaintiiM, a figure of little less tlian half 
the size of nature, such as it is the custom 
for pupils to draw from the antique and 
from life; also, any figure in an attitude 
eoliveiitlonal.orreKemliling those chosen in 
life iicfidemies, for the purpose of display- 
ing to the students muscular action, form, 
and colour to the best advantage. 

Academic (ak-a-dem'ik), v. 1 One who be- 
longed to the school or adhered to the idd- 
loKophy ot Plato.- % A student In a etdlege 
<ir university * A young aeadeniie.’ Watts 

Academical (ak-a-uein'i-kal), n. 1 A mem- 
ber of any academieni club 2 pL The c«»»- 
tume prrqaT to the officers and students of 
a school or college. 

Academically (ak-a-dcni'lk-al-li), ddv. In 
an acadoinienl manner 

Academician (ak'a-de-iiii"Bhan),9i. A mem- 
ber of an academy or society for pnmiotiiig 
arts and sei<*iiees ; |Mirtieulai*l.v, («) a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts; (h) a 
ineiiiber of the French Academy See Ac’A- 
PKMV, ;i 

Academism (a-knd'em-lzm), n. The doc- 
trincH of the Aeadeinie philosophy 

Academlst (n-kud'em-ist), n. I An A(‘h- 
demn* Tdiilosopber, - 2 A member of an 
ae.ndemy ttap 

Academy (a kad'e-mi), n. [L. academia, 
Gr acaaemeia. the Aeadeiny, from the hero 
Academns, to whom the ground originally 
belonged which formed the ganieii m wlneli ; 
Plato taught ] 1 (b iginully, a garden, grove, 
or villa, near Athens, wlietv Plato ami his | 
followers held their philosophical confer- 
eiu’cs, hence, Plato and his followers col- 
lectively; the meinliers of the si'hool of j 
IMato I 

IIikI ihc pooT vulg.iT rout only l»ccn abused into 
such ifloUlroin, superstitinnv, as to adore a iii.irl>lc 
or ,1 goldei. tirlty. it iiu>;lit not so iiiut h b«* wondrri'd 
at, but for the Academy loown Mich n |>,iradi>x,— 
this w,is without excuse South 

2 A school or seininnry of leaming, ludd- 
Ing a rank In'tween a university or col- 
legt' and an elementary school; also, a school 
for t«?aehing a particular art or particular 
sciences: an, a military academy 3 An 
association for the promotion of literature, 
seienee, tir art, estahIi^hed sometimes by 
government .and sonietinies h> the vtduntary 
union of private individuals. The mem- 
bers {Aeade\Hicians\yf\wnro usiiallv divided 
into oniinary, honorary, and corresponding 
ineinhers, either select their own depart- 
ment i»r follow those presorllHni by the 
eoustitutii^u of the sneiety, and at regular 
meetings eoinnmniente the results of their 
labours in papers, of which the more impor- 
tant are afterwards printed The French 
Acadeiiiy, tlie Academv of Inscriptions and 
Belles-lettres, the Aeadeiny of Sciences, the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and the Academy 
of Mural and Political Sciences compose the 
French National Institute. The Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, in l^mdon. was founded in 
1768 ‘for the purpose of cultirating and im- 
proving the arts of painting, fK^nlpture, and 
architecture. ' Tlie number of academioians. 


originally thirty-six, is now forty-twiK 
among whom are two engravers. The Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculptiira, 
and Architecture was founded in 1826 on 
the model of the jLondon Academy. It was 
incorporated in 1888, and consists of thirty 
academicians — Academy figure, in jMltn^ 
ing, an academic study; a drawing or paint- 
ing of the human figure nude, or partiidly 
draped, such as is made by atudents of 
painting. 

Aoa4lUan(a-k&'dl-an),a. Belonging to Acadia 
or Nova Scotia. 

Acadian (a-ka'di-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Acadia or Nova Scotia. 

Acajou (ak'a-Jd), w. [Fr. acajou, fi. 

Pg. aeaju, cMju, It. aeagiH, eajiit, ma 
gany, probably from Malay kdyu, a tree.] 

1. A kind of heavy red mahogany; acacio.— 

2. A gum and resin from the stem of the 
mahogany-tree. 

Acalepll, Acal^han (ak'a-lSf, ak-a-16'fan), 
n. A member of the order Acalephse, or 
sea-nettles. Spelled also Aeaie^he. 

Acalephn (a-ka-l§'f8), n. pi. [Or. akaUvM, 
a nettle.] A name sometimes applied to 
a large number of marine animals included 
in the sub-kingdom Cmlenterata, and re- 

K inted chiefly by the Medusidse and 
allies, in popular language known 
as sea-neiiles, sea-blubbers, jelly-fish, Ac. 
As a strictly scientific term, Acalephn^ 
however, is not now used, the forms once 
included under it being now distributed 
among the Discopliora and Lucernarida 
(both in class Ilydrozoa), and the Cteno- 
phora (in class Actinozoa) Tlie most typi- 
cal of the Acalepha;, the Mednsidio, are 
gelatinous, frce-swimining animals, consist- 



Acaleph.-r, 

(, Medusa pellucens 9, Rhizostoma Ciivieri. 

ing of an unibrella-shaped disc containing 
canals which radiate from the centre whence 
hangs the digestive cavity. All have thread 
cells or urticating organs (see Nemato- 
PiiDRE) which discharge minute barbed 
structures that irritate the skin like the 
sting of a nettle, hence the name of the 
group 

Acalephold (a-ka-le'foid), a. Like an acaleph 
or medusa. [Less commonly used than 
Mednsoid . ) 

Acalyxfine, Acalydnous (a-kai'i-sin. ak-or 
lis'ln-iis), a [Or a. not, and kalyx, a cup.] 
In bat. without a calj'x or tiowor-cnp 

AoanaoeOUB (ak-a-na'shus). a [Gr akanos, 
aprickly shrub ] ]n^n>t. armed with pnckles: 
said of some rigid prickly plants, such as 
the pine-apple. 

Acantlia (a-kan'Mm), n. [Gr. akantha, a 
spine or Uiuru.j 1 In hot. a prickle.- 2. In 
zwd. a spine or prickly fln. 3 In anat one 
of the ac’ute piucesses of the vertelirse, the 
spine of the til)iH, or the spina dorsi. 

Acanthaoea (ak un-tha'sMO, n. pi A imt. 
ortler of plants, having for its type the genus 
Acanthus. The species ore comratm in all 
trepical countries, and consist of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, with itpposite leaves and 
mniiopetaloiis corolla. They have mucila- 
ginous and bitter pn)}iei*ties 

AcanthaoeoUB (ak-an-tha'shus). a. Armed 
w'ltli prickles, as a plant; belonging to the 
ortler Acaiithaceaj 

Acanthice (a-kan'this-c), n. [Gr. akanthiki 
mastiche, the juice of a prickly plant that 
funjislicd a kind of mastic — aimnfAa, a 
Uioni 1 The sweet juice of ivy buds. 

AcanthiClltliyOBiB (ak-aii-t)iik't)ii-d"Bis), n. 
IGr akantha, a thoni, and tcMhys, a fl^.l 
In med spinous flsh-skiu disease 

Acanthine (a-kan'thin), a [See Acanthus. ] 
Pertaining to or resembling the plant Acan- 
thus; made of material derived from a 
prickly plant 

Aoaathocei>lia]a,Aeaathoo«pliali(a-kan'- 

thd-sera-la. a-kan'tho-sef 'a-U), n. pi [Gr. 
akantba, a spine, and kephali, the head.] 
An order of mouthless Entosoa, having 
curved hooks on a retractile proboscia to 
attach themselves to the tissues of awimaim. 


Ifite, far, fat, full; m8. met, h6r; pine, pin: ndte, not, mdve; tfilie, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. ahtiue; y. Sc. toy. 
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One speciei occurs in the liver of the cat, 
another in the alimentary canal of the 
swine. Other members of the group live in 
the bodies of Ashes and birds. All of these 
animals are parasitic during their entire 
existence. The hooked processes of the 
proboscis are the means by which the animal 
adheres to the intestinal canal of its host 

AcantbodeB (ak-an-thO'dSz), n. [Gr. akan^ 
tha, a spine, and eido», resemldance. ] A 
genus of fossil Ashes, from the carboniferous 
strata, with strong bony spines. 

AcantllOdJldm (ak-an-thd'di-de), n.pl A 
family of fos»il fishes, including the genus 
Acanthodes (which see). 

AowtAloid (a-kan'thoid), a. [Gr. akantha, 
a spine.] Spiny. 

Acaiitli 0 pm 8 (a-kan'thd>As), n [Gr. aAran- 
tha, a pnckle, and ophia, a serpent.] A ge- 
nus of venomous colubrine snakes, the spe- 
cies of which are of small size, reside on diy 
land, and feed upon frogs, lizards, and small 
mammals. They have the tail furnished 
with a homy spur at the end, whence the ge- 
neric name. A. antaretiea, the death-adder, 
an inhabitant of Australia, is considered the 
most venomous reptile of that country. 

AoantllOplloroilB (ak-an-thoTor-us), a [Gr. 
aUrantha, a thorn, and phrro, to boar.] Hav- 
ing or producing spines or prickles. 

Aoanthopteri (ak-an-thop't^r-i), n pi [Gr. 
akaiUha, a spine, and pteron, a wing.] A 
group of spine-Aniied osseous Ashes, in mo- 
dem classiAcations generally regarded as a 
sub-order of the order Teleostei, and equi- 
valent to the Acanthopterygii (which see) 

Acanthopterous (ak-an-tlmp't^r-us), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Acanthopteri. 

Acanthopteiyglan(a-knn'thop-te-rij"i-an). 
a Of or pertaiiiiug to the Acanthopterygii. 

Aeant]lopteXTglan(a-kan'thop-te-rij"i-an), 
n. An acunthopterygiuii Asli. 

Aeanthopteryil^l (a-kan'thop-te-rij'l-i), n. 
pi. [Or. akantha, a thorn, and pterynion, 
the An of a Asli, from pteryx, a wing. J One 


a. e. Spines of the dnrsal, .oul ventral (ins 
of Atantlioptrryjjn 

of the two primary divisions of the osseons 
Ashes estaluished hy Cuvier, now forming a 
group or sub-order of the onlcr 1’ehMmtei, 
and including by far the greatest iiuiiilierof 
ordinary Ashes. They are characterized hy 
having one or more of tlie Arst rays of the 
Alls in the fomi of uujuinted spines J ii some 
species the Arat dorsal An is represented by 
a few unconnected spines. The Arst rays of 
the anal Ans consist of simple spines, aiul each 
ventral An lias usually one Tlie swim- 
hladdor is in all a shut sac I'hey include 
the perch, mac^kerel, gudgeon, weever, 
sticklebauk, hasse, Aviiig-Ash, mullet, braize, 
tunny, (fee Many Ashes belonging to this 
division are used as food. 

AcanthopteryglouB (a-kan'thnp-te-rij"- 
i-us), a. Ill zfHil. having the characters of 
the Acanthoy irygii or spine-Anned Ashes , 
belonging to tne Acantliopterygii. 

Acantaot(BUtlliB(a-kan'thd-tu''this). n [Gr 
akantha^ a spine, and teuthis, a cuttle-Ash ] 
A genus of lussil cuttle-Ashes occurring in 
the oolite. The internal hone or nsselet (liel- 
eninite) is the part most generally preserved. 

AcanthOUB (a-kan'thus), a. [Gr. akantha, 
a spine.] Spinous 

AeanthurUB (ak-an-thu'rus), n. [Gr. akan- 
tha, a spine, and otira, a tail.] A genus of 
acanthopterygious Ashes, distinguished hy 
their compressed shape and lancet -like 
spines placed on each side of the tail, popu- 
larly called surgeon or lancet fishes and 
thorn-tails. 

AcaatbUB (a-kan'thusX n. [L. acanthus, 
Gr akanthos, from akantha, a prickle or 
thorn. See Acacia ] 1. The plant bear’s- 
breech, or brankursine, a genus of prickly 
plants, nat order AcanthaceK.- < 2. In arch 
an ornament resembling the foliage or leaves 
of the acanthus, used in capitals of the 


Corinthian and Composite orders, and said 
to have been invented by Callimachus, who 
took the idea of the Corinthian capital from 



Acanthus. 

covered basket which had been placed overii 
a toml). 

AcantbyllB (a-kan'tlii-lis), n. [Gr akai^ 
thyllis, a kina of Anch, dim. from akanthist 
the siskin J A genus of American, Indian/,' 
and Australian birds of the swallow family ' 
AoaAtlconlte, Aoantioone (a-kaii'ti-kdn-!t» 
a-kan'ti-kdu), n [Gr. akanthis, tlie siskin, aiiA 
konis, powder, from the greenish colour of ity 
powder.] A variety of prisniatie epidote, an 
almost obsolete synonym of Pistacite. See 
Epidotr. 

A oapella (ft ka-pem). ado. [it. ] in the 
style of church or chapel music : applied to 
compositions sung without musical lU'com- 
panimciits ; thus, mass a eapella is a mass 
purely sung 

Acaxdla (a karidi-a), n. [Or a, priv , and 
kardia, the heart ] The state of being 
without a heart, as is the case with some 
feutuses nr monstrous births 

Acaxdiac (a-karidi-uk), a. (Gr a, priv., and 
kardia, the heart ] Without n heart. 

Acardlac (a-kar'di-ak). n. A fcctus without 
a heart. 

Aeaxidde (a-kar'i-sfd). n. A substance that 
destroys acari or mites. 

Acarid (ak'a-rid). n. One of the Aearida. 

Acarlda (a kor'i-dax n pi. [Gr akaris, too 
short to lie cut. small, tiny --a, priv., and 
keiro, to cut ] A division of Araehnida, in- 
cluding the niitos, ticks, and wator-niitos. Of 
the true initeSj the doniestie or cheese mite 
and the itch-mite arc? examples The gardeii- 
mites (Tromhididni) and spider-mites (Gana- 
sidn*) live upon plants; the wood-mites (Or!- 
lmti<iic)and harvest-ticks(Leptidie)are found 
amongst mo s aud herbage, or ci’oepitig on 
trees and stones; while the true th'ks (Ixo- 
didffi) attach themselves purositically to the 
bodies of various niammuls, us sheep, nx(>n, 
dogs, tfee The watcr-niites (llydracliiiidrc) 
an' jiarasitic for at least a portion of their 
existence upon water-beetles and other aiiua 
tic insects The mouth in all is formed for 
suction, and Uiere is iiodeAnite line of demar- 
cation between the uiisegniented abdomen 


halting short; complete; having the complete 
numlier of syllables; as, an aoataleetie verse. 
Aoatileotic (alcat-a-lek^tikk n. A verse 
which has the complete numlier of syllables, 
i^talepay (a-kat'a-lep-si), n. [Or. akata- 
Upsia, iueumprehenstbility~a, priv., kata, 
down, and Upsis, a taking, from lab, l?p, 
root of lambaixo, to take.] 1. Impossibility 
of complete discovery or comprehension; in- 
comprelieusihility ; siieciAcafly, a term em- 
ployed to denote the doctrine held by the 
ancient academics and sceptics, tliat human 
knowledge never amounts to certainty but 
only to proliability. [Rare,]— 2. In med. 
uncertainty in the diagnosis or prognosis of 
diseases. 

Acataleptlc (a1cat-a-lep"tikx Incompre- 
hensible; not to he known with certainty. 
Acataleptlc (u'knt-a-lep"tik), n. One who 
heliovos that we cun know nothing with 
certainty. 

All sLciitics and I’yrrhonians were called (iruAi- 
ie/>ths. FlemtHg. 

Acater t (a-kat'dr). n. [N omi. and O. E. achat- 
our, acatour, a purchaser. See Catkrkk.] 
A purveyor; a caterer. ‘Robin Hood’s bailiff 
or acater.’ B Jonson. 

AcateBt (a-kkts'), n.pl. [Lit. things bought; 
Er. achat, a purchase. See ACATSK. ] Viands. 

* Setting before liiiii variety of acates, and 
tliose excellentiv dressed.’ Shelton^. 
AcatharBla (a-ka-thiii‘'Hi-a), n. |Gr.] In 
med. (a) the Alth or sordos proceeding from 
a wound ; impurity of blood. (6) Omissinn 
of a purgative. 

Acatnarsy (a-ka-thllrisi), n. Same asAea- 
thursia. 

AcathlBtUB (ak-a-this'tiis). n. [ L. L. ] 1 ii tlie 
early Greek Ch a thanksgiving hyniii to 
tlie Virgin sung at (’niiHtantiiiople on the 
Saturday of the fifth week of Lout 
Acatryt (a-ka'trl). u. [Lit. place for the 
acates See Aoatks, Ai'ATKU ] The room 
or place allotted to the keeping of nil such 
provisions oh the purveyors purcliased for 
tlie king. 

Acaules (a-k|irez), n pi [A, priv., and L. 
cavlia, a stem. Sec Acaituujs.] IMiuits 
which have either a very indistinct stalk or 
uone at all. as lichens, fungi, alga*, il^e 
Acaulescent (a-kid-es'ent), a. (Gr a, priv , 
and ka ulm, a sU'tn. | I ri hot. stomless: a term 
applied to a plant in which tlie stem is 
apparently absent. 

Acaullne (a-kgl'in). a. Same ns Acanlous. 
AcauloUB, Acaulose (n-knl'us, a-karos), a 
|Gr. a, firiv , and knnlm, u stalk, the same 
word as L. caiUut, a stem, and K. knle, kail, 
rauhlUmur ) In hut, without a eonspieuous 
stem, ealled enulis, as the Carduus acaulis, 
or dwuri plume-thistle 
Accable,t O t | Kr accahler, to overburden, to 
overwhelm ] 'I'o overwhelm; to oppress; to 
overburden. 

Honours r.ither r.nsi' men's spirits thnn accabtt 
tlK*in hat on. 



A(.irida 


I, Itcli-inite KSarcoplet srabtei) a, Cheesr-mite 
{/trams domesticus) 3 . Harvest -tick {/.epiui att~ 
ttimnahs) 

and the eephalo-thorax. Also called Aca- 
ridee, A carmans, A earina, and Monomeroso- 
mata 

AcaxUUe (a-karii-de) See Acartpa. 

Ac^dan (a-kar'i-dan), n. One of the 
Acanda. 

Acarlna (a-ka-ri'na). See A(^arii>a. 

Acamar (a-karinar), n [Arab dkhir-an- 
■nahr, extremity of the river, An-nahr, the 
river, fieing the Arabic name of the constel- 
lation Kridanus ] A liright star of the first 
magnitude in the constellatiuii Eridanus. 
W’ritten also Achernar, Akhamar 

AcarpouB (a-kAripus), a. [Gr. akarpos, un- 
fruitful — a, priv . and karpos, fruit.] In 
dot. not producing fruit; sterile; barren. 

AcanUG^k'a-rus), n. pl.Acarl (ak'a-ri). The 
typical genus of inseuts l^eloiiging to the 
Aearida, comprising the mites and ticks. 

Acaat t (a-kastO, a. An old sea-term for lost 
or cast away. 

Acatalecttc (a'kat-a-lek''tik), a [Gr. 
akataUktos, not defective at the end a, 
priv., kata, down, and lego, to cease.] Not 


Accapitum t (ak-kap'i-tnm), n. [L. ad, to, 
and caput, cupitis, the head ] In/cudal law, 
money paid ny a vassal upon his adiiiission 
to u feud, the relief due to the chief lord. 

Accedas ad curiam (ak-se'das ad kU'ri-am), 
n (L , that you go to the court ] In law, 
formei'ly a writ (ditainahle hy one who had 
received fiilsu Judgment (or believed so) in 
a eonrt-baron or hundred-court, issued hy 
the (‘hancery, and directed to the sheriff, 
directing him to make record of the Judg- 
ment and return it to the King’s licnch or 
Coiiinioii rioas, that its validity in law 
might be iiupiired into. 

Accede (ak-sed'), v.i. pret. A pp. acceded; 
ppr acceding, f Kr acci'der, to assent, from 
L uccedu - ad, to, and cedo, to move, to yield 
or give place.] 1. To agree or assent, as to 
a proposition, or to terms proposed by an- 
other. to become a party, hy agreeing to 
the terms of a treaty or convention. 

This obvious reflection convinced me of the ab- 
surdity of the treaty of Hanover, in I 7 v 5 , between 
Prance and Engliimf, to which the Dutdi rifterwards 
acceded Lhesterjield. 

2. 'To join or be added 

And vain were courage, learning , all. 

Till power atcede SheHstone. 

8. To succeed, as an heir; to come to hy In- 
heritance; as, Queen Victoria acceded to the 
tlirone in 1837 Hyn. To agree, assent, con- 
sent. comply, acquiesce. 

Accelerando (a.charer-an"d6). [It] In 
mtunc, a direction indicating that a passage 
is to be played gradually quicker. 
Accelerate (ak-serdr-at), v.t. pret. & pp oe- 
eelerated; ppr. accelerating. [L. aceeUro, 
aceeleratum, to hasten— aa, to, and eeler. 


di, dkain; Ch, Sc. lodk; g, go; S,Joh; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, Min; w, trig; wh, whig; zb, azure.— See Kbt. 
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•wlft. SeoCELVRiry.] 1. To make quicker; to 
cause to move iir advance faster; to hasten; 
to add to the velocity of; to give a higher 
rate of progress to; as, to cicmeraU motion 
or the rate of motion; to accelerate the 
transmission of intelligence; to accelerate 
the growth of a plant, or the progress of 
knowledge. 

Take new beer and put in some quantity of stale 
beer into it, ;uid sec whether it will not accetfrate the 
clarification. Bacon. 

1.0 ! frotn the dread iiiiiiieiisity of space 

Returninif with accelerated course 

The rushing comet to the sun descends, Thomson. 

2 To bring nearer in time; to bring aiwmt, 
or help to itring about, more speetlily than 
would otherwise have been the case; as, to 
odseeleratc the ruin of a government; to 
accelerate a battle -Accelerated vu/twa, in 
meek, that which coiitirmally receives fresh 
accessions of velocity If the iiceessions lie 
always equal in equal times the motion is 
said to be unijimnly accelerated, as that of 
a heavy body descending by gravity ; but if 
the accessions of velocity in equal times 
either increase or decrease, the motion is 
said to be variably accelerated. - A ecelerated 
force is the increased force which a body 
exerts in consequence of the acceleration of 
its motion Acederating force is the force 
which produces an accelerated motion, as 
gravity 

Acceleration (ak'sel-6r-u"shoii), n. The act 
of accelerating or state of Ining accelerated; 
as, (ff) the act or process of increasing velo- 
city or progress ; tlie state of being quick- 
ened in motion or action (h) Tlic short- 
ening of the time between tlie present 
and the hapiiening of any future event; 
spociflcally, in law. ilie siiortening of the 
tune for the vesting in possession of an ex- 
pectani interest (c) In phyeinl. and pathol. 
Increased activity of the functions, jiarticu- 
lorlyof the circulating lluids —Acceleration 
of the fMoon, the Increase of the moon’s 
mean luigular velocity aliout the earth, tlie 
moon now moving rather fusier than in 
ancient times. This nhcnoniciion has not 
been fully explained, Imt it is known to he 
partly owing to the slow process of diminu- 
tion wliicli the eccentricity of tlic earth’s 
orbit is undergoing, and from which tliere 
results u slight diminution of the sun’s in- 
fluence on the tiKion’s motions.— 
acoeleratum of the flxed stars, tlie apparent 
greater diurnal motion of the stars tnan of 
the sun, arising from the fai^t that the sun’s 
apimnuit yearly motion takes place in a 
direction contrary to tliat of his apparent 
daily motion The stars thus seem each day 
to luiticlimtti the sun by nearly 8 miniitos 
60 100011(18 of mean time - Acccleratitm qf a 
planet, the greater rapidity with which it 
moves as it approaches tlie sun • Accelera- 
tion and retardation of the tidee, certain 
deviations iNitwccii the time of tlie actual 
occurrence of high water at any ]ilnce and 
what it would he if it occurred after the 
lapsi’! of H uniform mean interval In spring 
and neap tides the sun’s action does nut 
alter the time of high water, as in the for- 
mer case the solar and lunar tides arc syn- 
chronous, while in the latter the time of 
aettial or lunar Ioip water and of volar high 
water are the same liut in tlie first and 
third quarters of the moon thcn< is acceler- 
ation or priming of high water, as the solar 
wave is to the west of the lunar, and in the 
second and fourth quarters there is retard- 
ation nr lagging, for nii analogous reason 
AooelmtlTe (nk-ser^r-at-lv), a Tending 
to accelernto; adding to velocity; quicken- 
ing progression 

Aooolerator (uk-ser^r-at-^r), n. One who 
or that which accelerates; a liasteiier 
Hence (d) A iKist-ollice van (h) In anat 
a muscle which coiitrM'ts to exiwl or ac- 
celerate the passage of the urine, (c) In 
photog a name given to any substance which 
shortens the time of exposure either in the , 
camera (tr the printing irame. 

Aooeleratory (ak-serftr-A-to-ri). a Acceler- ' 
ating or teimliig to accelerate ; quickening , 
motion I 

Aooendt (ak-send'X v.t (L aceendo, accen- ' 
turn, to kindle - ad, and eandeo, to lie 
white, to shine, from root can, as in canus, • 
hoary, white ; the same stem gives also K ' 
eaiuuc. candid, ^.1 To set on fire; to kindle | 

Our devotion, if sulficiently actmded, would bum * 
up innuRiersblp luioks of thii. sort Ih H. More. 

AoosndMlt (ak-ten'dent). n. An accensor 
(which see). 


Aooeodillllltsr (ak‘Send'i-bil"i>tiX n. The 
quality of bemg accendJhle. 
jUksendil^ (ak-send'l-bl), a. [See AOOENP.] 
Capable of being Inflamed or kindled. 
Aooeiuion (ak-sen'shon), n. The act of 
kindling or setting on fire, or the state of 
being kindled; inflammation. 

Aooenflor (ak-sen'sCrX n. [Bee Acceni).] 
one who sets on Are or kindles; specifically, 
in the il Cath. Ch. a minister or servant 
whose hiisinesB it is to light and trim the 
candles and tapers. 

Accent (ak'sent), n. [L. aceentue, an accent, 
—ad, to, and eano, cantum, to sing. See 
CHANT J 1. A superior stress or force of 
voice upon certain syllables of words, which 
distinguishes them from the other syllables. 
Many English words, as a^fpir-a^tion, have 
two accents, a secondary and primary. In 
uttering the word avpiration we observe 
the first and third syllables ai-e distin- 
guished— the third hy a full sound, which 
constitutes the primary accent ; the first, 
hy a degree of force in the voice which is | 
less than that of the primary accent, but 
evidently greater than that which falls on 
tlie second and fourth syllables. Home 
words, as in-com'pre-hen'si-bil"i-ty, have 
two secondary nr subordinate accents. 
When the full accent falls on a vowel, that 
vowel has its long sound, as in v&cal; hut 
when it falls on an articulation or conson- 
ant, the preceding vowel is short, as in 
hah' it Accent alone regulates English 
verse. A ccent must not he confounded with 
emphasis, the latter being used in reference 
to some one word or part of a sentence to 
which a speaker wishes to draw attention, 
hy giving it a more marked pronunciation 

2. A mark or character used in writing to 
direct the stress of the voice in pronuncia- 
tion, or to mark a particular tone, length 
of vowel sound, or tne like. There is com- 
monly only one such sign used to mark the 
stress or accent in English, except in works 
on elocution, in which are employed the 
three Greek accents, niunely the acute ('), 
the grave ('), and the circumflex ('*' or ^). 

1 II elocution the first shows Mdicn the voice 
is to he mised, and is called the rising 
infleelion ; the second, when it Is to be de- 
prc'ssed, and is calh'd the falling inflection ; 
and the third, when the vowel is to he 
uttered witli an undulating sound, and is 
called the cumpoutid or waving infl(H:tion.— 

3. A peeuliar or characteristic modulation 
or mudiflcatioii of the voice, such as that 
found in a given district or in a particular { 
rank of society, or as expressive of passions j 
or seiitimonts ; maimer of speaking or pro- 
nouncing ' A perfect aciyuf.’ Thackeray. 

The tender aecents of a woman’s cry Prtor. 

Yonr accent is something finer th.in yoii could pur- 
< base in so removed a dwelling Shatk. 

4. Words, language, or expressions in gene- 
ral 

Winds, on your wings, to heaven her accent\ bear, 
Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. Pryden 

6 111 music, a stress or cnqihasis given to 
certain notes or parts of bars in a composi- 
tion, divided into two kinds grammatical, 
and rhetorical nr cesthctic. The first is per- 
fectly regular in its occurrence, always fall- 
ing on tlie first part of a bar ; the icsthetic 
atx'ciit is irregular, and depends on taste 
and feeling —U. Inmath {a)inalg a mark 
used in order to avoid the confusion arising • 
from the use of many letters in an algehrai- ; 
eal problem or u diagram, and also on other < 
accounts In this way the same letter or ! 
letters, being distingitislied hy accents, may | 
he used to represent different magnitudes ' 
or qnautities; thus abc and a'h'c' may stand 
fur magnitudes as differtmt in value as those 
nqireseuted by different letters. (6) In geom. 
and trigon an accent at the right hand of a 
number indicating minutes of a degree; two 
ac(H>iits. seconds, tVe ; as, 20' 10' 30" -20 de- 
grees, 10 miimtes, 30 seconds (c) In mensur 
and engin. a mark used to denote foot and 
inches; thus, 3' 0"-- 3 feet, 0 inches 
Accent ( ak • sont^. v.t 1. To express the 
acecut of' to pronounce or utter with a 
particular stress or lutMlulation of the voice; 
as, to accent a word properly —2. To give 
expression to; to utter. 

Cnngeal'tl with grief, can scarce implore 

Strength to accent. Here my AlliertUk lies 

ti’ottoH. 

3 To mark with an accent or aecents; as. to 
accent a word in order to indicate its pro- 
nunciation. -AceenUd parts if a bar, in 
mtotic. those parts of tlie bar on which the 


stress falls, as the first and third parts of 
the bar in common time. 

Accentor (ak-seut'dr), n. [L. accentor, one 
who sings with— od, to, and cano, to sing. ] 

1 . In music, one tliat sings the leading pm 

2. A genus of insessoriid birds, family Syl- 
viidsB, sub-family Aocentorinse. A. modu- 
laris is our well-known hedge-sparrow, 
hedge -warbler, ahuffle-wing, or dunnook. 
See Hedge-sparrow. 

Aocentorlnn (ak-Ben'td-ri"ne), n. pi. A sub- 
family of dentirostral birds, of the order 
Insessores and family Sylviidss, including 
the genua Accentor. 

Accentual (ak-sent'fi-al), a. Pertaining to 
accent; rhythmical. 

The term figurate which we i'ow employ to distln- 
guish florid from simple melody wus used to denote 
mat which was simply rhythmical or accentual. 

tv. Mason. 

Accentuate (ak-sent'u-at), v.t pret & pp. 
accentuated; ppr. accentuating. To mark 
or pronounce with an accent or with accents; 
to place an accent or accents on. 

Accentuation (ak-seut'(i-&"8hon), n. The 
act of accentuating, or state of being accen- 
tuated; the act of pronouncing or marking 
with an accent or accents; the act of giving 
accent. 

Accept (ak-septO. v.t [L. aeceptare, freq. 
of aceipto, acceptum, to take to one’s self, to 
accept— ad, to, and capio, to take.] 1. To 
take or receive, as something offered; to 
receive with approbation or favour; as, he 
made on offer which was accepted. 

If you accept them, then their worth is great. Shah. 

Hless, Lord, his substance, and accept the work of 
his hiuids. Deut xxxiii. xi. 

2 I'o take what presents itself or what befalls 
one; to accommodate one’s self to; as, to 
accept the situation. 

They can^ it off well, these fair moving mounttdns, 
and like all French women accept frankly their natural 
fortunes. Fraser's MagoMin*. 

8 . To listen favourably to; to grant. 

Sweet prince, accept their suit Shah. 

4. To receive or admit and agree to; to accede 
or assent to ; as, to accept a treaty, a proposiQ, 
an amendment, an excuse: often followed by 
of; as, accept qf the terms.— 5. To receive in a 
particular sense; to understand; as, how is 
this phrase to he accepted f ■ -6. In com. to 
acknowledge, especially by signature, as call- 
ing for payment, and thus to promise to pay; 
as.to accept a bill of exchange — 7. In udeltbcr- 
ativc body, to receive in discharge of a duty 
committed; as, the report was accepted. 

Accept t (ak’BoptO, n. Consent or acceptance. 

We will suddenly 

Pass our aciept and peremptory answer. Shak 

Acceptable (ak-sep'ta-bl), a. Capable, 
worthy, or sure of being accepted or roceived 
' iiasure ; hence, pleasing to a receiver; 

3 ug; a^eeable; welcome; as, an ae- 
I present. 

The woman whom thou mad’st to be my help 
So fit, so acceptable, so divine. MtUon. 

Acceptablenees, Acceptability (ak-sep'ta- 
hl-nes, ak-sep'tn-biri-ti). n The quality 
of being acceptable or agi'ccable to a receiver, 
or to a person with whom one has intercourse 
Acceptably (ak-sep'ta-bli), adv. In an accept- 
able manner; in a manner to please or give 
satisfaction. 

Let U.S have grace whereby we may serve fkid 
acceptably Heb. xii aS. 

Acceptance (ak-Bop'tans). n. 1. The act of 
accepting: (a) the act of taking or receiving 
uuyUiiiig offered ; receiving with approba- 
tion or satisfaction ; favourable reception. 

‘ Such witli him finds no acceptance. ’ Milton. 
They shall come up with acceptance on my altar. 

Is. Is. 7 . 

(6) The act of agreeing to terms or proposals, 
and thereby becoming bound; the act of tak- 
ingsome obligation on one’s self ; specifically, 
ill law, an agreeing to the offer or contract of 
another hy some act which binds the person 
in law; thus, if a person receiving an estate 
in remainder takes rent on a lease made hy 
his predecessor, tliis is an acceptance of the 
terms of the lease, and binds the party receiv- 
ing to abide by the terms of the lease; in com. 
an engagement by tlie person on whom a hfll 
: of exchange is drawn to pay the bill, usually 
! made by the person writing the word 
I * accepted ’ across the hill and si gning his 
name, or simply by writing his name across 
’ or at the end of the bill Bence— 2. A bill 
of exchange that has been accepted, or the 
sum contained In it — 3. t The sense In which 
a word or expression is understood; signifl- 
(>ation : meaning: acceptation. * An assertion 


FAte, fiir, fat, fgU; mfi, met, hAr; pine, pin; nfite, not* mhve; tfihe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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under the common aeeeptanee of it not only 
fulse but odious.' South.— Acceptance with 
Ood, ill theol. forgiveness of sins and recep- 
tion into God’s favour. 

AoeeptaxiC^ (ak-sep'tan-si), n. A ct of accept- 
ing; acceptance. 

Here's a proof of jflft. 

But here's no proof, sir. of acceftanty. E.Ji.BrewHtnff. 

Acceptant (ak-sep'tant), n. One who accepts ; 
ail accepter. Spectator. 
AOOWtatton(ak<sep-ta'shou),n. 1. The act of 
accepting or receiving; also, kind reception; 
a receiving with favour or approbation; a 
state of being acceptable; favourable regal’d. 

* Coldness of acceptation.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Some things are of great dignity and aefrptatum 

with God Hooker. 

This IS a faithfui saying, and worthy of all accept 
tanoH. iTuu i 15 

2. The meaning or sense in wliicli a word 
or expression is understood or generally 
received; as, a term is to be used according 
to its usual acceptation. 

My words in common acceptation 

Could never give this provocation. Gay. 

Accepted (ak-sopt'ed), a. Acceptable. 

Uehuld, now is the accepted lixiv: , liehnid. now is the 
day of salvation Cor. vi. s. 

Accepter, Acceptor (ak-sept'^r. ak-sept'or), 
n. f. A person who accepts; speciflcally. in 
coni the person who acceptsabillofexciiaiige 
so as to l)ind himself to pay the sum contained 
in it.— 2. tone who favours unduly; a re- 
specter. 

God IS no accepter of persons, neither riches nor 
poverty arc a means to pruLurc ins fiviuir. 

Chi/iiiij^oorth 

AcceptUatlon t (ak-80n'ti-1a"shon), n 
[L. acceptilatio, accepmatumiit— accept win, 
a receipt, and latio, a carrying, from /era, 
latum, to carry. J 1. In civil and Seote law, 
Uie verbal extinction of a verbal contract, 
with a declaration tiiat the debt has been 
paid when it has not, or the acceptance of 
something merely imaginary in satisfaction 
of a verlial contract Wharton lienee- - 
2. Free remission or forgiveness, as of sins 

Our justifir. 111011 wliich conics liy Christ is by impu- 
tation .iiul iiurpfi/ation, hy grate and favour 

7av/or. 

Acceptlont (ak-sep'shon), n. 1 . The recei ved 
sense of u word; acceptation. 

That this hiitli been esteemed tiie due .uid proper 
acceptioH of tins word, J shall testify. Hammond. 

2. The act of favouring unequally; preference 

* A ecepcioun of persons. ’ Wickhffe 
AoceptiYe t (ak-sep'tiv), a Beady to accept 

The people generally are very acceptiTe and ajit to 
apfiKiiid any nieritable work. li yonsott 

Acceptor. See ArcKPTKR. 

Acceptrees (ak-sep'trcs), n. A female wlio 
aceepts. [Bare ] 

Accerset (ak-sCrsO, v.t [L. accereo, to 
suininoii I To call out or forth; to summoii, 
as an army. HaU. 

AcceBB(ak'Bes), n [L accemte, from accedo, 
to come near, to atqiroach. i4ee Acoktif. J 

1. A coming to; near approach; admittance; 
admission; as. to gain access to a prince. 

I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me Shak 

2 The means or way by which a thing may 
be approached ; speeiflcally.in un;/{. n passage 
in a building communicating between two or 
more apartments, a corridor; as, tlie access is 
by a neck of land. 

All access was thronged. Milton. 

3. Admission to sexual intercourse 

During coverture access of tiie Itusband sli.'ill be pre- 
sumed, unless the contrary be sliown Blackstone 

4 Addition; ii.jrease; accession. 

I, from the inAuence of thy looks, receive access m 
every virtue. Milton 

h. The attack or return of a flt or paroxysm 
of disease, as of a fever; accession 

The first access looked like an apoplexy Up. Burnet 

AoCBBBarlly (ak'ses-sa-ri-U), adv. In the 
manner of an ntreeHsary; accessorily. 
AcOBBBarlneBS (ak'ses-sa-ri-uesX n. State of 
being acce 8 sai 7 ; aecessoriness. 

AcOBBBary (ak'ses-sa-ri), n. An accomplice ; 
an accessoiy. 

AcOBBBary (ak'ses-sa-ri), a. 1. Additional; 
accessory. 

Among many secondary and accessary causes that 
■upport monarchy, these are not of least reckotmig 
Milton. 

2. Acceding or contributing to a crime ; as, he 
Was accessary to rebellion. See Acckshoky. 

AcoBBBibllity (ak'ses-si-bin-ti), n The 
condition or quality of being accessible or 
of admitting approach. 

ch, ekain; dh, Sc. loeA; g. go\ j. job; 


AooeBBlblB (ak-ses'si-bl), a. Capable of being 
approached or reached; easy of access; 
approachable; attainable; 0 A,siXi accessible 
town or mountain. ’Accessible by a iKild 
and sudden attack.’ Sir W. Scott. 'Most 
frankly accessible, most affable . . . most 
sociable.’ Barrow. ' Proofs accessible to all 
tlie world.’ Buckle. 

There is a very great amount of labour employed in ^ 
rendering the product accessible to those for whose use l 
It IS ilUeiided. y. S. Mill. j 

AcoeBBibly (ak-ses'si-bli), adv. So as to be . 
accessible. ! 

AcOBBBion (ak-se'shon). n. fL. accessio. Sec ' 
AccKDF.] 1. The act of acceding; the act 
of agreeing or assenting, os to proposals; the 
act of becoming Joined, as to a party: as, 
his accession to my demands was long post- 
poned; a king’s accession to a confederacy. 

2. Increase by something added; that which 
is added; augmentation; as, an accession of 
wealth or territory 

The only accession which the Roman Empire re 
ccived wa.s tlic province of Rrit.iin Gibbon. 

3. The act of arriving at a throne, an ollice, 
or dignity; as. the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria; the accession of the house of Stuart. 

Nobnclv could pretend th.'it the law had been altered 
since his CWilltain's) auesitoti Macaulay. 

4 111 law, a mode of acquiring property, by 
wliich the owner of a cunioreal substance, 
which receives an addition by growtli or 
by labour, has a right to tlie tiling ailded or 
the improvement, pi-ovided the thing is not 
clianged into a diilerent species Thus the 
owner of a (tow becomes the owner of her 
calf —b. in med the attack, approach, or 
commencement of a disease Deed of acces- 
sion. ill Scots law, a deed executed by the 
creditors of a bankrupt, by which they a)>- 
prove of a trust given by their debtor for the 
general ladioof, and bind themselves to con- 
cur in the plans proposed for extricating 
his affairs 

AccOBBional (ak-se'shon-al), a. Additional 
(Bare 1 

The spr.'lfic and perfections which the 

Immnn understanding derives from it. Coleridge. 

AcCBBBlt (ak-Bcs’sit), n. [L., he came near.] 
in Enghsh universities, a tena applied to 
u certificate for a jicrsoii second in merit. 

AcoOBBlve (ak-HCs’iv), a. Additional. Uvp- 
kins 

AccesBorlal (ak-ses-sd'ri-al), a Pertaining 
to an accessory; ns, accessorial agency; ac- 
cessorial guile 

Accessorily (ak'sus-so-ri-li), adv In the 
manner of an accessory: not ns principal 
but as a subordinate agent 

AcceBBorinesB (akW-so-ri-ues), n 'i’he 
state of lieing accessory, or of being or acting 
in a secondary cliaractcr. 

Accessory (ak'ses-so-ri), a [L accessorius, 
from a ccessus, accedo. SeeAcrEUK.] 1 |Of 
persons.] Acceding; contributing, aiding in 
producing some effect, or acting in siilior- 
dination to the principal agent; usually in 
a bad sense; us, .lohn was accessory to the 
felony— 2 (Of things.] Contributing to a 
general effect; aiding in certain acts or 
effects in a secondary manner; belongini? to 
something else as principal; accompanying; 
as, accessory sounds in music; aecessory 
muscles - Accessory calves, in zool smull 


a 



a a, Atecsiory V.ilves of I'holas chitoenus. 

additional valves, as those placed near the 
unibones of the genus Pholas among Mul- 
lUHca —Accessory action, in Scots law, an 
action in some degree suliservient or ancil- 
lary to another action.— Accessory obliga- 
tion, in Seote law, an obligation annexed to 
another obligation Thus, an obligation for 
the regular payment of interest is accessary 
to the obligation to pay the capital 
Accessory (ak'ses-so-ri>, n. 1. In law, one 
who is guilty of a felony, not iiy committing 
the offence in person or as principal, but by 
being in some way concerned therein, os by 
advising or commanding another to commit 
the crime, or by concealing the offender, 
or in any way helping him to escape piiriish- 
iiient An accessory before the fact is one 
w ho counsels or commands another to com- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, ^ng\ TH, fAen; th, fAin; 


mlt a felony, and is not present when the 
act is executed ; of Ur the fact, when one 
receives and conceals, or in any way assists, 
the offender, knowing him to have com- 
mitted a felony In treason there are no 
accessories, all implicatc’d being treated as 
principals. See Abettkr.— 2. That whlcli 
accedes or belongs to something else, as its 
principal; something that contributes to an 
effect; an accompaniment. ‘The aspect and 
accessories of a den of banditti.' Carlyle 
Speclffcally, in the fine arts, a secondary 
object introduced as illustrative or explan- 
atory of the Bcoiie, or contributing to the 
general effect and harmony of the piece; 
generally, anything introduced into a work 
which is not absolutely necessary. Vases, 
columns, armour, ^c., in historical paint- 
ings and portraits, are accessories.- Syn. 
Accomplice, abettor, assistant, coadjutor. 

Aedaccatiira ( at 'ciiiik kii-tb"rtt), n. [ it. ] 
In music, a grace-note one semitone below 
the note to which it is prefixed. 

Accidence (nk'si-deiis), n [A corruption of 
accidents. See Accident, 4 ) That part «if 
grAnimar which treats of the accidents or 
inflection of words; a smull book containing 
the rudiments of grammar. 

I do ('oiiftfits 1 do WiHit elonuence. 

And iK'vor yet did Ic.trii iiiiiie atridenee, 

yohn Taylor. 

Accident (ak'si-dent), n. \L. accuiens, full- 
ing- ad, and cado, to fall, whence case, ca- 
de nee, casual, decadence, <S:c.] I riiance or 
what happens by chaii(;e: an event which 
proceeds from an unknowu cause, or is an 
iiniiBUttl effect of a known cause, and there- 
fore not exjiecteil : often in the sense of lui 
unforeseen and undesigned injury to human 
life or limb; (‘usiialty; niisbap: in second 
extract equivalent to specimen of an injury. 

All of them, in Ins opinion, owe tlicir being to fate, 
auidrnl, or tlie blind action of stupid matter. 

Htt'igM. 

No, notliing pnrtirular Kntlier a good accident 
brought inlo tlie c.isiiultv ward. Jhtkens. 

2. Anything which takes place or begins to 
exist without an elllcient intelligoiit cause 
and without design ‘ The accident of an 
accident.’ Lord Thurlow 

111 Ins (the nthrist's) eves the universe is but 
.1 h.ippily ordered tui uient l)r 7 . Brount 

3 In logic, a )iroperty or ((uality of a thing 
whicli is not essential to it. nor is one of its 
invariable signs; a predicable which may im 
present or not, the essence of the sjiecies 
remaining the same, as, whiteness in pajier. 
All qiiulities are culled accidents, in opposi- 
tion to substances, ns sweetness, softness, Jtc. 

4 1 Ingram something liclonging to a word, 
blit not essentifil to it, as Kender. miinber, 
and case. See A(vn»iCNCK fi In her a 
point or imii'k, not essential to a coat of 
arms. Hyn (/'haiice, contingency, casualty, 
misfortune. 

Accidental (ak-si-dent'al), a l Happening 
by chance or accident, or unexpectedly; 
taking place not according to the usual 
(rourse of things; casual, fortuitous; op- 
posed to constant, regular, or intended; a-, 
an accidental visit 2. Noii-essontiul ; not 
necessarily belonging; adventitious; us, 
songs are accidental to a play. - Accidental 
colours, in optics, tlic imaginary coniplenicn- 
lary colours seen after fixing the eye for a 
short time on a bright-coloured oliject, and 
then turning it suddenly to a white or 
light -coloured surface If the object is 
iilue, the accidental colour is yellow; if red, 
gi'eeti; thus, if we look fixedly at a red wafer 
on a piece of paper, and then turn the rye 
to another part of the paper, a green spot 
is seen. Accidental lights, in paintuig, 
secondary lights whicli are not accounted 
for by the lire valent effect; effects of light 
other than ordinary diiyliglit, such as the 
rays of the sun darting through a cloud, or 
betwt'en the leaves of a thicket of trees, or 
the effects of moonlight, candle-light, or 
burning liodieH A eridental point, in persp 

that point in wiiich a right line drawn from 



Accidental Point. 


the eye parallel to another given right line, 
cuts the picture or plane. Thus, suppose a B 
to be tiie line given in iierspective, CFE 

w, teig; wh, toAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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the penjMctive plane, D the eye, cn the 
line parulel to ab; then is c the acciden- 
tal point.- AeeuUtntal, Carnal, Fortuitmu, 
Contingent, Incidental Accidental is ap- 
plied to what falls out, as it were, by chance, 
and not in the regular course of events. 
Camtal is applied to such occurrences as, 
coming by chance, have no inunediate con- 
sequences beyond themselves: it is the acci- 
dental combined with the unimportant. 
Fortuitoue (almost equal to accidental) is 
applied to what occurs without any known 
cause, and in opposition to what has been 
foreseen. A thing is contingent when it is 
such that, considered in itself, it may or 
may not happen, but is dependent for its 
happening on soiiiething else. Incidental is 
applied to what falls into some regular 
course of things, but forms no essential part 
thereof. 

Thik is accidtHtal to a state ol reiiginn, and there- 
fore ouKht to he reckoned among the ordinary diffii- 
cutties of it ^ tlMson 

These are casual breaks in the general system. 

//'. Ir^nns 

As chance is tlic operator assigned in a. fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, we would know what this c.li.uicc, 
this wise and ingenious artist, is Hfury tirooke 

With an Infinite being nothing can be tontwi^ent 
Paley 

By some persons religious duties appear to be 
regnriled as an irntdenta! business, pr. y. Rofirrs 

Accidental (ak-ni-dont'a!). n Anythifig 
happening, occiining, or appearing acci- 
dentally, or an if iiccidcntally; a casualty; 
a property not essential. (Ilarc.J 

He conteiveil it just that aindeutulr . . should 
sink witli the subst.in«. e of the acc tis.ition. /■ ullfi 

( OIK elve, .IS niucli as you ran, of tlie essentials of 
any kiilijet I, before you consider its accuitntals 
tf'afti 

SiKtciflcally, (a) in mntiie, a slinr]), Hat. or 
natural wliieh docs not occur in the clef, 
and which iriinlies some chatty* of key or 
modulation dinoreiit from that in which the 

i iiece began (h) In her. an additional mark 
n a coat of arms not essential to its char- 
acter (c) In nml texture resulting from 
morbid at'tion: ehieiiy employed in this 
sense by Kroiieli writers, but adopted by 
some Ktiglish (d) In painting, one of those 
fortuitous or chaiiee etl'eets, occurring from 
luminous rays falling on eertuiii objects, by 
which they are brought, into stronger light 
than they otiierwise would be, and their 
shadows are coiiso<iueiitly of greater inten- 
sity 

AcddentaliBm (nk-si-dent'al-i/m),n. 1 I'hc 
condition or quality of being accidental; 
accidental eharaeter. 2. That which is ac- 
cidental; nceiduiital elfcet; sjiociflcally, in 
painting, the ulTeei produeed by accidental 
rays of light. Hmkin. Hee AciTPENTAL, 
n. (d) 

Acddentallty (ak'si-den-tan ti), v. The 
quality of being accidental, aocideutal char- 
acter 

I wish in slmrl tn « mmirrt by n ninrni ropula iiatii- 
rnl history with politu .il liistnry, or, m oihrr words, 
to make history suentilic, and siieiur liistorii'al—to 
take fioiii history itsaiiiilcMta/it}, and from hi lenrc 
Its latalisiii ( ol/i idi’c 

Accidentally (ak-si-ilent'al-li), adv in an 
accidental manner ; by chance ; casually ; 
fortuitously; not essentially. 

I «.nii('hidc tholer iirri<fruAi//y bitter and acrtiiio- 
liioiis, but not III Itself //iirrrv 

AccldentalncBB (ak-si-tlent'al-ncs), n The 
quality of being acciileiitnl 
Acoldentarytcak si'dent'u-rl).a Accitlenlul 
Holland 

Acoidentlary t (nk-si-ilen'slii-u-ri), a Per- 
taining to or learning the iiccitlence 

You know the word ‘ sai rniotrs' to signify priests, 
ami nut the lav peopir. whu ii r«ei) iinidrnfi.try 
boy in schools kiiowrtli as well as you pf Mi’j-fou 

Acddie.t n (Ll,. aectdia, acedia, sloth, 
from Hr. ak^dia, ease, indifference, and in 
ecclesinstlcal Hivek, sloth] Slotli; negli- 
genco; indolence Chancer 
AodpenBer. [Krroueous spelling ] Same as 
AciWtuirr. 

Acciplcntt (ak-sip'i-ent). n |L. accipiene, 
acetpientie, ppr of accipio. See AtHTEiT.] 
A receiver 

Aociplter (ak-sip'i-t^r), n (L accipiter, a 
bird of prey, not from aceijm, to rt'ceive, to 
take, hut from n>ot ak. signifying sharpness 
ami swiftness, and j*et. to tiy, like Hr okyp- 
teroe, swift-winged 1 1 One of the orticr of 
binls Accipitres t>r liaptores. See llAP- 
ToRKS.- 2 In sun? a Imndage applied over 
Die nose: so calletl from its resemblance to 
the claw of a haw'k. 

Aod^ltniy f (ak-sip'i-tra-riX n. A falconer 


AcdpltTM (ak-sip'i-tr&E), n. pi. [See Aoa- 
PITER.] The name given by Lfunmus and 
Cuvier to tlie rapacious birds, now usually 
called Kaptores (which see). 

Aftfttp ifcrlM (ak-sipl-tri'^ng), n. pi. The 
hav^, a sub-family of raptorial birds, fa- 
mily Falconide, with the wings shorter 
than the tail, and the bill short and hooked 
from the base. They pounce on their pre^ 
when flying, and mostly inliablt cold cli- 
mates. 

Aodpltrlne (ak-sip'l-trin), a. [See Accipi- 
TEK 1 Of or pertaining to the Accipitres or 
raptorial birds ; seizing ; rapacious ; as, the 
accipitrine order of birds. 

AcdimUB (ak-sis'miisX n. [L., from Or. 
akkimnuH, coyness, affectation.] In rhet. a 
feigned refusal ; an ironical dissimulation. 
Smart. 

Acdtet (ak-sit'X V.t. [L. ad, and cito, freq. 
of eieo, eifum, to call. See Cite.] 1. To 
call; to cite; to summon. 

He by the neuate is acetted home. ShaA. 

2 To incite; to prompt; to move. 

What acettes your thoughts to thtnk sot Shak. 

[Ill this example perhaps a misprint for 
excite 1 

Acdaim (ak-klamO, v.t |L. aeelamo- ac for 
ad, and damo, to cry out, whence claim, 
clamour, Ac.] 1. To applaud. [Rare.] 

How gladly did they spend their breath in acclaim^ 
tug tliee. Itp. Halt. 

2. To declare or salute by acclamation. 

While the shouting crowd 
Acclauns thee king of traitors Smollett 

Acclaim (ak-klaniO, v.i. To applaud 
Acdaim (ak-klam'), n A shout of Joy; ac- 
clamation. 

The vaulted firtnanirnt 
With loud acclaims, and vast applause is rent 
Drydeti. 

Acdamate t (ak'kia-mat), v t. [L. acclamo, 
arclrtuiatum. See Acclaim.] To applaud 
Wnterhonite 

Acclamation (ak-kla-mu'shon). n. |Ii arela- 
matio See Acclaim ] 1 A shout or other 
demonstration of applause made by a mul- 
titude, iiulieating joy, hearty assent, appro- 
Imtinn, or good wisht's Acclamations are 
expressetl by hurrahs, by clapping of hands, 
and often by repeating such cries as Long 
live the queen ! rive Temperetir ! Tiwe la 
r^publique! Ac. 

Tliosp Prcsiiytt-rinn members of the House of 
Coiiiiiions who had been expelled l»y tlie army, re- 
tiinied to their seats, and were hailed witii acclama- 
tions liy great itiiiltitiides. Macaulay 

When they (the Anglo-Saxons) consented to any- 
thing It was nether in the way of anlamation than 
liy the exercise of a dehlierate voice. lim kc. 

2 In archctol a representation in sculpture 
or on medals of ptMiple expressing joy. 
Aedamatoxy (ak-klani'a-tn-rl), a Express- 
ing joy or applaiisr by acclamation. 
Accllxnatation (ak kirina-ta^shmi), n. fFr.] 
At'climatizatiou (which see). 'The A celima- 
tation Society of Nantes ’ Timeii newspaiter. 
Acclimate (uk-kirmat). v t. pret. A', pp ac- 
climated; ppr acclimating [Fr acclimater, 
tn acclimate See CLIMATE.] To habituate 
to a foreign climate; to render proof against 
the prcjudieial intliienees of a foreign eli- 
nmte; to acclimatize, more especially ap- 
plied t<i the adaptation of human beings to 
new climates; as, to acclimate settlers; to 
acclimate one’s self ‘ Natives and accli- 
mated Kiiroiieaiis ’ Orau/urd 
Acclimatement (ak-kli'inat-ment), n Ac- 
eliination (Rare 1 

Acclimation ( ak'kli-nia"shon ), n. Tlie pro- 
cess of acclimating, or state of being accli- 
mated ; aeclimatization 
Acclimatisation (ak'kn-nmt-i/-a''8hon). n 
The net or proc*ess of iu;elimatizing, or state 
of being acclimatized, the modification of 
pliysical constitution which enables a race 
or individual to live in health in a foreign 
country. (Some writers use this word only 
with regard to animals and plants, using 
acclimation wdien speaking of man.] 
Acdlmatlie, AcdlmatlBC (ak-kll^mat-lz), 
i> t pret. A pp. aedimatized; ppr aeclimat- 
iring. To accustom or habituate to a foreign 
eliniate ; to adapt for existence in a foreign 
climate, especially to adapt a race or stock 
for permaiieut existence and propagation; 
as. to acclimatize plants; Ui aedimatize 
aniiiialB. * Young soldiers, not yet aedima- 
tized, die rapidly here.' Times newspaper. 
Acdlmaturc (ak kirinat-Or), n. Act of 
ai:climatiug, or state of being acclimated. 
[Rare 1 

Acdlnal (ak-kirnal),a. [L oeoftno, to bend 
up. See AOCLIVITT.] In geol. leaning or 


bending up, as the dopes of a stratum to- 
wards an antidinal axis. See cut Anti- 
clinal. 

Acdlvet (ak-kllvO, a. [L. aeelivus, aedivis, 
sloping.] Rising; steep. * The way easily 
ascending, hardly so aedive as a desk.’ 
Aubrey. 

Ac^yltons (ak-kliv'i-tus), a. Rising with 
a slope; acclivous. Is. Taylor. 

AcdUmy (ak-kliv’i-ti), n. [L. aedivUas, an 
acclivity— oc for ad, to, and clivus, a slope, 
from root di seen in elino, indino, to incline, 
Or. Hind, to bend, incline, £. lean (which 
see).] A slcme or inclination of the earth, 
as the side of a hill, considered as amending, 
in opposition to declivity, or a side defend- 
ing: specifically, in fort the talus of a 
rampart. 

AcdllYOUB (ak-kliv’us), a. [L aedivus, ac- 
divis, sloping. See AOOLIVITT.] Rising, as 
a hill with a sloiie. 

Acedoy, t Acedoyet (ak-kloiO, v. t. [See Cloy. ] 
To cloy; to encumber; to embarrass with 
superfluity. 

(It) with uncotnely weeds the gentle wave aaloyes. 

Spenser. 

Accoast t (ak-k Ast'). v i. [See Coast. ] To fly 
near the earth. ‘ Whether high towering 
or aecoasting low'.’ Spenser. [Rare.] 
Accoil t (ak-koiV). v i. Same as Aeeoyl 
Accolt (ak-koY), v. t. [Fr. aceoler, to embrace 
—prefix ae foi ad, to, and L. eollum, Fr. cal, 
the neck.] To embrace round the neck. Sur- 
rey. 

Accolade (ak-k6-lad0, n. [Fr. accolade, the 
accolade, lit. an embracing of the neck; It 
accolata—L. ad, to, and eollum, the neck; 
I*'!' aceoler, to embrace, donner Vaccolade, 
to dub a knight. See Collar.] 1. A cere- 
mony used in conferring knighthood, iin- 
cienily consisting in putting ihe hand on 
the knight's neck, afterwards in giving a 
blow w ith the naked fist, and still later with 
the flat of a sword, which last is the form 
in which the ceremony is now observed.— 
2. In music, a brace or couplet connecting 
several staves 

Accolent (aklco-lent), n [L. accolem, ppr. 
of aecolo actor ad, to, and colo, to till, dwell, 
whence culture, Ac.] A borderer ; one who 
dwells on or near the border of a counti‘y. 
Ash 

AccoU6 (ak-kni-a), a [Fr aeeoU, Norm. 
accolU, embraced round the neck, coupled 

ac for ad, to, and eol, the neck. See 
Accolabe 1 In her (a) gorged; collared: 
aiqdied to animals with collars, Ac., about 
their necks. (A) Wreathed; entwined, (e) 
Situated side by side, as two sliielrls. 
Accoll6 (uk-kol-a), n. Tlii' accolade (which 
see) 

Accombinatlon (ak-kom’l)in-a''Bhon),n. The 
act of com (lining together i^iart. Itev. 
Accommodable (ak-koin'ind-da-bl). a. (Cap- 
able of lieing acconiniodated, made suitable, 
or made to agree; adaptable. ‘Rules ac- 
comnmlahle to all variety ’ Watts. [Rare.] 
AccommodablenesB ( ak - kom ‘lud • da - bi- 
nes), n I'he state or condition of being ac- 
comniodable Todd. [Rare.] 
Accommodate (ak-kom'm6-dat), vt. pret 
A' pp accoonmodated; ppr. accommodating. 
[L. acemnmodo, to apply or suit— uc for aa, 
to, and eammodo, to profit or help, from con, 
with, and modus, measure, proportion, limit, 
nr manner. See HI ode ] 1. To make suit- 
able, correspondent, or consistent; to fit; 
tf> adept , as, to accommodate ourselves to 
circumstances ; to accommodate the choice 
of subjects tu the occasions. 

'Twas his nnsfortune tu light upon an hypothesis 
that could not tic accommodated to the nature of 
things and human .iflairs Lotke. 

Hence, favoured ‘Accommodated by the 
place ’ Shak. [Bare.]— 2. To show fitness 
or agreement in; to reconcile, as things 
which are at variance or which seem incon- 
sistent ; to bring into harmony or concord ; 
as, to accommodate prophecy to events. 

Part know how to accommodate St James and St. 
Paul better than some late reconcilers. Norms. 

3 To adjust; to settle; as, to accommodate 
dlfferencea— 4 I'o supply or furnish; to 
provide with certain conveniences; to give 
accommodation to ; as. I can easily accom- 
modate you ; my house can accommodate a 
large number of guests : followed by with 
when what Is supplied is expressly men- 
tioned; as, to accommodate a man with apart- 
ments; to accommodate a friend with money. 
Stn To suit, adapt, conform, adjust, recon- 
cile, serve, oblige, assist, aid. 
Aooommodate (ak-kom'md-d&t), V. i. To be 
conformable. Boyle. [Bare.] 


Fate, far. fat. fall; mfi. met, hir; pine, pin: ndtc, not. mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abvne; y, Sc. fey. 
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«M 0 m]ll 0 date (ak'kom'md-d&t), a. Suit- 
. flt; adwted. * Means accominodaU 
to the enA’ sir R. L' Estrange. 

AMinmodatelyt (ak kom'tnd-d&t-ll), adv. 
Suitably: fitly. 

Of all these Moses . . . held fit to give an account 
oceomHtadately to the capacity of the^people.^^^ 

AfiOonunodateneBBt (ak-kom'nii-dat-nes), 
tti Fltnesa * Aptness and acemnnwaate- 
ness to the great purpose of men’s salva- 
tion ' Hallywell. v 

Aocoxnmodatlng fak'kom'mS-dat-lng), a. 
OLligiug; yielding to the desires of others ; 
disposed to comply and to oldige another; 
as.anaeeomrnodaftnp man; anacemninofUiU 
im disposition. 

Aorammo^tion (ak-kom'md-da"shon), n. 
[L aeeammodatio, aenommodationis. Sec 
A(XJOMMODATK.l 1. The act of accoraino- 
datlug: as. (a) adjustment; adaptation; 
especially, the adaptation or application of 
one thing to another by analogy, as the 
words of a prophecy to a subsequent event. 

M.'inv of tliese quotations were probably intended 
as nothing more than actommodattoux. Patty. 


lb) Adjustment of differences; reconcilia- 
tion, as of parties in dispute. ‘To come to 
terms of accommodation. ‘ Macaulag (c) Pro- 
vision of conveniences; tlie act of supplying 
a want. 

Si. J.imcs's Chiircti had recently been opened for 
the .vtommixtattoii of the inh.ibit.-ints of ihis new 
quarter. Atacautay 

2 The state of being accommodated; fit- 
ness; state of adaptation: followed by to, 
soinetimcB by with. 

Tlie organiaation of the body with atcoinmtviatiou 
to Its functions. 

Sorinus* main design . . . was to bring .ill the 
mysteries of Christi.iiiity to a full actommodafton 
wUh the general notion of man's re.ison South 


3. Anything which supplies a want, as in 
respect of ease, refreshment, and the like ; 
anything furnished for use; a conveuience : 
chiefly applied to lodgings; as, accommoda’ 
lion for man and Iteast 

A volume of .Shakspere in each pocket, a sni.tll 
bundle with a change of Imcn slung at ross lus shoiil. 
ders, an oaken cudgel in lus li.uul, romnlete mir 
pedestrian's aicowwottatu/us. .Vir If . Siott 

4. Specifically, in com a loan of money, 

eitlier directly, or by becoming security for 
the repayment of a sum advanced by an | 
other, as by a banker —Accommodation hill 
or note, a bill or note of exchange drawn 
and accepted to raise money on, and not 
given like a genuine liill of exchange in ]»ay 
merit of a debt, but merely iiitoiuled to ac 
commodate the drawer: colliMpually called 
a wind bill and a kite • Accommodation 
ladder (naut ), a 
light ladder hung 
over the side of a 
ship at the gang- 
way to facilitate 
ascending from, 
or descending to, 
boats.- Accummo' 
dationlande lands 
iKiuglit by a build- 
er or Bpeculutor 
who erects houses 
thereon, and then 
leases portions 

thereof upon an 
improved ground- 
rent. — Acemnmo- 
dation works, 
works which a rail- 
way company is At conimnd.itinn l..idclcr 
required by *’ and 

tt Viet. XX. to make and maintain for the 
accommodation of the owners and occupiers 
of laud adjoining the railway, as gates, 
bridges, culverts, fences, <kc. 
Accommodative ( ak-kom ' mo-dat-i v ), a. 
Furnishing accommodation. 
Accommodator (ak-kom'md-dat-dr), n. One 
who accommodates or adjusts. 

Accomodet (ak-kom-6d‘), v t. To accommo- 
date. 

Accompanablet (ak-kum'pan-a-hl), a I See 
Accompany.] Sociable. Sir P Sidney 
Acoompanier ( ak - kum ' pu-ni-6r ), n ( )ne 

who accompanies. 

Aocompantment (ak-kum^pa-ni-ment), n. 
(Fr. aceompagnement. See Accompany ] 
Sfimething that attends as a circumstance, 
or which is added by way of oniament to 
the prindpal thing, or for the sake of sym- 
metry. Si>ecifically, (a) in rnuide, the sub- 
ordinate part or parts performed by instru- 
ments accompanying a voice, or several 



voices, or a inlncipal instrument; also, the 
harmony of a figured liase, or thorough base. 
—Accompaniment of the scale, the harmony 
assigned to the senes of notes forming the 
diatonic scale, ascending and descending. 
(p) In painting, an object accessory to the 
pnncipal object, and serving for its orna- 
ment or illustration, (c) In her. anything 
added to a shield by way of ornament, as 
the belt, mantling, supporters, &c . ; also, a 
secondary bearing, as a saltier, bend, fess, 
d'c. , about a principal one. 

AccompanlBt (ak-kum'iuin-ist), n. The per- 
fonner in mumc who plays the uccompuni- 
ment. 

Accompany (ak-kuiu'pa-ni),e.f. pret. pp. 
accompanied; ppr. accompanying [Fr ac- 
compagner, to uceoinpany--ac for ad, to, 
and eoinpagnon, a companion. See COM- 
PANION ] 1. Tt> go with or attend as a com- 
panion or associate on a journey, walk, Arc.; 
as, a man accompanies his friend to church, 
or on a ttmr.— 2.t To live along with, as a 
companion; to act as compiuiion to; to com- 
panion. 

Ilnrry, I do not only niarvol where tlioii spendest 
tliy time, but also how thou art actomyamed. 

Shah 

They are never alone tlmt arc atroM/auifd with 
noble thoughts Str P. .Sidney. 

3 To exist along w’ith: to go together; to he 
associateii or connected with: said of things; 
as. puin aeeonijmnies disease. 

Tlicre IS re.ison to iichevi* that diflerent dise.ises 
can so aaoMpitty each other as to be united in tlie 
Siime iiidividiuil. JiucAie. 

4 t To cohabit with. 

Tlic phasma, having assiimed a liodily simpe. or 
other f.ils€* representation, aetomfantes lier, at least 
as silt- imagines. Utr F llerhet t 

S\N. To attend, escort, wait on. go with. 
Accompany (ak-kum'pa-ni), v i. It To he 
a companion or associate; as, to accompany 
with others —2 To cohabit [Rare or ob- 
solete.] 

The king loved her, and aicom/Stiiitd witli 

lier only, till he iitarrted P.lfnda Milton 

3 , In music, to jierfomi the accompanying 
part ill a conipoMitioii 

Accomplice (ak-koni'plis), n. [Prefix oc for 
ad, to, aiul the ohler K complice, h’r emn- 
plire, L, comidex, eoinplicis, confederate, 
participant— eon, with, and plieo, to fold, 
I plica, a fold, a stem which appears also in 
K comply, ply, double, triple, A.V Hec IM,Y, 
iVc j 1 t A partner or co-oi)orator : with- 
out any bad sense 

•Sm cess unto mir v.ih.int generid. 

Ami happiness to his iUtomplue\ / .Shah. 


2 All associate in a erime; a partner or par- 
taker in guilt It is followed by with before 
a person, and in or of before tiio ciinie; as. 
A was an accomplice with U in the murder 
of C ‘Tliou the cursed aceompltee of his 
treason.* Johnson. Mrydeii uses it with to 
iieforc a thing 

Cliildlcss Arturiiis. vastly nth licfori-. 

Thus by his losses iniiitiplics lus slc*re, 

Susjiei tell for ationtflue to tin lire, 

Th.it burnt lus pal.i« c but to build il higher 

iirydtn 

Syn Abetter, accessory, assistant, asso- 
ciate, coiifodcrate, coadjutor 
AccompUceBlllpdik-koiii'pliH 8hip),n. State 
of being uJi accomplice [Rare | 
Accompuclty (ak-kom-plis'i-ti), u The 
state of being an ai-complice Qvart Hco 
[Rare ] 

Accomplish (ak koin'plish), w.f f^^ arcom- 
plir, tci finish prefix nr for ad, to, ami L 
cowipico, to complete HecCoSll’l.ETK ] 1 To 
complete , tti finish entirely ; to reach the 
end of. 

1 h.il he would accomplish seventy years in tlie 
desolation of Irriis.ilcuj ll.iii m - 

2 To make complete by making actual; to 
execute, to cairy out; to fulfil or liring t<i 
Iiass; ns. to accomplish a vow, promise, pur- 
pose, or prophecy. 

Thus will I auompluh my fury upon ilieiii 

fcjick VI I? 


This that is written must yet be aaomphxhed in 
,„e Lnk«- mil ^7 

Ilence--3 t To gain; to obtain as tiie result 
of successful exertions; to achieve ‘ To ac- 
complish twenty goltlcu crowns’ Shak.— 
4. To make complete by funiisliing what is 
wanting; as, (o)t t«» eouip, to provide ‘The 
armourers accotnpfwAtiif^ the knights ’ Shak. 

It (the moon) is fully accomplished (or all those 
ends to which Providence dirt appoint it. 


(b) To equip or furnish with certain accom- 
plishments or attainments: hardly useti ex- 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, go; j,joh; ft, Fr. ton; 


ng. sing; TH, thon; th, thin: 


cept in the past participle.— S yn. To per- 
form, fulfil, realize, effect, effectuate, ob- 
tain, complete, execute, achieve, perfect, 
etpiip, furnish. 

AooosmllBhahle (ak-kom'plish-a-bl), a. 
Capablo of accomplishment. 

AccompllBhad (ak-kom 'plisht), p. and a. 

1. Completed; effeeted; as, an accomplished 
fact.' 2. Perfected; finished; cousummato: 
used either in a good or bad sense; as, an ac- 
complished scholar; an accomplished villain 
3. Possessing accomplishments; having the 
attainments and graces of cultivated oi 
fashionable society. ‘ An accomplished and 
heautifnl young lady.’ Thackeray. 
AccompllBher ( ak-kom 'plish-6r), n. One 
who accomplishes. 

AccompllBhlxi 9 (ak-kum'pli 8 h-iiig),n. 1. The 
act of accomplnddng.— 2. The thing accom- 
plished. [Rare.] 

I shall siiniily eiuitiierate, as ends, ail tliat a uni- 
versity siiLiiild at i.(iniiili.sli, althniigli thc.se; ntiom- 
plishtn^A iiuiy, strictly considereil, often partake 
more of tlie ch.iractcr of inc.ins. Sir II . Hamilton 

AcoompUslmient (ak-kom'plish-ment), n 
I The act of accomplishing or carrying into 
cll'ect; fulfilment; as, the accomplishment of 
a prophecy; the accomplishment of our 
desires or ends. -2. Actiiiiremeiit ; attain- 
ment; especially sucli as belongs to culti- 
vated or fashionable society 
I w.is then young enough, and silly rnniigh, to 
think gaining was one of their aicomplishmtnh. 

Chesteifttld. 

Yet wanting tlie aicompiishment of verse 

ll’ordsivorth 

SYN Completion, fulfilment, perfection, jier- 
foniiiinco, aciiuli-omcut, cinbollishmeut, or- 
naineni, iiualiiU'titiou 

Accompt (ak-kouiif), n. An account. See 

ACCOM PT A NT. 

Accoxnptable t (ak-koiint'a*hl), a. Ac- 
countulile. 

1 do not stand anomptabU to rotison Jleau. t'P /•/. 

Accomptant (uk-kount'ant), n A reckoner; 
a computer: an accountant [Accompt and ac- 
coinptani are obsolete or nearly so {account, 
accountant, being now generally written), 
though they may still he used In the formal 
or legal style 

Accomptl^-day t (uk-kuunPing-da), n. 
Day of reckoiihig. 

Accoraget (ak-kuraj), f t Same as Accour- 
ayc Spenser 

Accord (ak-konV), >» [Fr accord, agree- 
ment jirellx nc for ad, to, and L ror, cordis. 
the heart, formed like h concors, discors, H 
concord, discord ] 1. Agreement; harmony 
of minds ; cojiseiit or concurrence of opi- 
nions or wills, n'Sent ' With full accord to 
ottv demands ’ Shak. 

1 lifsi nil t nntinued with one OLtord in prayer and 
stiptibt atmn Ai-ts i 14 

2 'I'lie nnioti of different sounds whiuh is 
agreeable to the ear; concord; harmony. 

Tlinsi, swi'Cl iiirordf are rvi n the , intis' lays 
Sir J IKti'tei. 

3 Agrecnienl’ jiistcorrespondcncc of things; 
harmony ; as, the accord of light and shade 
III painting. 

IliMUiV IS nothing else l>ut .1 lust anord .ind nin 
tii.'il li.irnniiiy ofthc iiienilirrs, ainiii.ited by a health- 
fiil (iiiismiilion. Pryden 

4. Will ; voluntary or H]>ontaneonH inipnlse 
or act; unaided action or operation : used 
both of jiersons and things, and precetlcd 
by fiicn. 

Ill mg more forward, of Ins imm anord hr went 
unto ynn. f-nt vni 17 

All .inimal substances exposed to tlie air turn al- 
kaliiir of their awn anord A rbuthnot 

fi Adjustment of a difference ; reconcilia- 
tion; as, the mediator of an acoord. 

Ifbotli .'ire sntisfird with this atrord, 

Swi-ar by tlir laws of knightho.id on my sword 
Prvdrn 

.Specifically, in law, an agreement between 
parties for the settleineut of some contro- 
versy, anil which, when executed, bars or 
terminates a suit. 

Accord (ak-kordO. v.t 1. To make tfi agree 
or correspond; to adapt, as one thing Ui an- 
other iRare ] 

Hrr li.uuls anorded the lute's iiiiisk to tin* von e 
Sidney. 

2. t To bring to an agreement; to settle, ad- 
just, or compost!; to reconcile; as, to accord 
ctmtroversies ‘ When they were accorded 
from the fray ’ Sjwnser. 

All which iiarTii iilars, being confessedly knotty and 

dtfliciill, t.m never lie atcorded but by a cornpetent 
stuck of critiral learning. South 

3. To grant; to give; to concede; os. toac- 
' cord to one flue praise. 


w, uiig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— Hec KEY. 


ACOOKD 


ACOOUBAQE 


Aooord (ak-koFdO. v.i. 1. To agree; to be in 
oorreapondence or harmony. 

My heart accwdeth with my toiifnie. Shak, 
That mind and soul, aeeordtng^ well. 

May make one music as before. Tennyson. 

2. To make an agreement or arraimeiuent 
' Aa we accorded before dinner. ' Sir W. Scott 
Aooordablet (ak>kord’a-bl), a. Agreeable; 
consonant. Gofwer 

Accordance (ak-kord'ans). n. The state of 
being in accord; agreement with a person; 
conformity with a thing.— H yn. Harmony, 
nnison, coincidence. 

Accordiulcy (ak-kord'an-si), ». 8ame as 
Accordance, but less used. 
AccordantCak-konrant), a Corresponding; 
consonant; agreeable; of the same mind. 
‘ If he found her accordant ' Shak. 
Accordantly (ak-kord^ant-li), ode. In ac- 
cordance or agreement. 

ACOOrder (nk-kordv^r). n. One that aids or 
favours. Cotgraw. [Rare J 
According (ak-kortring), p. and a 1. Agree- 
ing; liariiioiiioiiB 

Tir accordtni: tiiubic ot .1 wcll.iriixt si.itf;. /‘f/r 
2 Hiiituhle; agrooahle, in jiccordunce : fol- 
lowed l»y to 

t)ur xeiil should be afrord..n/r to kiiowletiKr .S/rii/ 
orien applied to prrHoiis, lint referring 
really to their stateiiieiits or opinions 

Atcordtne to him f very person was to be* tinii(;ht 
Macaulay 

-Arcimlbig ttH, agreeuidy, conforruahly, or 
proportionately a.H 

A inau m.iy, witli priideiK i* .iiiii .< (i^nnil const icm e. 
Hppmve cif tin- profess'*'! priiiiipl'‘s tif imi p.irty 
more tli.iii Hir iitlier. atcorthui; a\ In lliiiiks they 
licsl pr'iiiinte the jpi'nl nl rliiiri h and st.ilc Srt'i// 

Accordingly (ak-konl'ing li). ado Agree- 
alily, Miiitnhly; in a inannur conforniahle; 
noiiHiuiuenily; as, tlKtso who 1iv(‘ in faitii and 
good works will lie rewurtletl accord ingtg 
■^Accordingly, Conecgvrntfy, Then, There- 
fore, Wherefore See under 'I'HEKKFoitK 
Accordion (uk-konl'l on), a ( Kroni aes'.ord ] 
Asiiiali keyed wind itiHtrunieiit, whose tones 
are generated iiy tiie play of wind upon 
metallic rectls, coiiHlructetl <111 the same 
principle ns the coneeriiiia and the liariiio- 
niuni, hut much Jtiforior 
Accordionist (ak-kortri-ou-lst), n. A jduyer 
on the aeeordioii 

Aocorporatet (ak-kor^po-rat), vt [h ac- 
corpora, aeeorporatam, tti Join tt» ae for 
ad, to, and eorjtm, rorjwrift, the body.] To 
iiieorporatt! ; t<i uriitt: 

(aibtem being but 'i mere f.ice, as echo is .1 tnrrc 
von e. rests not in her uii.'it rnmplislimmt, until by 
secret mvlination she anoryoittte herself with error. 

Milton 

Aooorporationt (ak-kor'pd-ru"8hou).n. In- 
corporation 

Accost iak-kostO. v t (Fr aceocter, L h ae- 
eoetare ac tor ad. to, and L emfa (h'r elite), 
a rlh, a shle See Coast.] 1. Tt» etune side 
by side, or face to face ; to draw near ; to 
apiiruaeli ; to make up to 
Accost. Sir Aitilrow, what’s that? Accost 

is, (rout her, Imard her, woo her, nss.’iil her. .Shak 

(In tills extract the object of the verl) is 
■uppressed ) 2. To siteak to ; to adtiross 

I first accosted him, 1 sued, 1 sought Drydeu 
With taunts the distant giant 1 accost. 

The following usage Is somewhat peciilitu' 

As thus I sing a sotemu sound 
Accosts mine e.tr Mickle 

8 .t To bonier on; to adjoin 

Ijiplanri hath since been often surrounded (so 
much as auosts the sea) by the Itiighsh. hitler 

Aooostt (ak-kost'). vi To adjoin ‘The 
■hores wliiuh tt> the sen aeeoetc ’ S/jeneer. 
ACCOStablC (ak-kost 'a-hl), a rnpahlo of 
being accosted; easy of access; familiar. 

The French area free, debomiAir. aiiostaMe people 
llotiv/l 

AcCOlted (ak-kost'ed), a. In her. a term 
usetl when ohargos ant placed on each sitle of 
another charge, as. a pale aecocted by six 
mullets. It is also applied tti two lieasts 
walking or running side by side 
Acooudheur (uk ko-sln'^r). n. [Fr . a man- 
midwife ae ftir ad, and eoueher, to lie or 
la^’ down, and this tlinnigh O Vr eolcher, 
from h eolloeare, to place, lay See ('OFOlI. ] 
A nian-niidwife; a medical practitioner who 
attends women in ehildhirtn. 
Accoaob6ttM(ak-ku-shdK). n. [Fr] A mid- 
wife. 

Account (ak-kountO. » [<> E aeeempf— «c 
for a<f. and O Fr compte, a calculation, from 
L eomputo, to sum up. reckon 'rhe modern 
Fr. eonte, center, present the same change 
of in into n as our own wortl ] I A reckon- 


ing, enumeration, or computation; method 
of computing; aa, the Julian account of 
time. 

That only to stand high in your account 

1 might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 

Exceed account. Shak. 

2. A list of debts and credits, or charges; 
a statement in a hook or on a piece of 
paper of things bought or sold, of pay- 
ments, services, <&c., including the names 
of the parties to the transaction, date, and 
price or value of the thing ; also, the docu- 
ment itself on which the items are stated 
and summed up; as, he tore the odicount 
in pieces; and inetanhorically, the sum 
total set down; as, the account is larger 
than 1 ex)>ected. — 8 Narrative; relation; 
statement of facto; recital of particular 
traiiaactiuna and events, verbal or written; 
as, an accoutd of the revolution in France. 
4 A statement in general of reasons, causes, 
grounds, Ac., explanatory of some event; 
aa. no satisfactory account has yet l)een given 
of tliose phenomena - 5. An explanatory 
stateinent or vindication of one's e.onduct, 
such as is given to a suiicrior. 

( five an account of thy stewardship Luke xvi s. 

6 Reason or consideration; ground; as. on 
all accounts; on every account —7. High 
eatiniatuiii ; esteem ; distinction ; dignity; 
consequence or importance 'Men of ac- 
count. Tope 8. Profit; advantage; that 
is, a result or production wortity of estima- 
tion; 08 , to find our account hi a pursuit; 
to tiini to account 0 Regard; behalf; sake; 
as, nil tills trouble 1 have Incurred on your 
account — 10 In xtoek-broking, the opera- 
tions on the stuuk-exchungo perform(‘d 
(luring tile period before the fortnightly 
scliliiig-day To go tm the account, a phrast' 
formerly used of otic who joined a piratical 
expedition; to turn pirate: proiiahly from 
tile parties sharing os In a commercial ven- 
ture. 

I li'ipc It is ii<» new thing for gcntleiiieti of fortune 
uiiti.tre /'oiuy on the account, to « li.tngc .1 t.iptaiii 
now and tin 11, Sn //' Scott 

To make account, f to form an exiiectation; 
to judge, to re(‘kon. 

Tills other p.irt .. waXrKnrti*/// to (imI no slen- 
der .irgtiinents for tins .isscrtioii out of those very 
Scriptures whu h arc cuittinoiily urged against it. 

Mtlton 

'I'liey ntade no an ount but thiit the navy should be 
alisohitely master of the se<is Haton 

- -To make aeeoxnU qf, to hold in estimation 
or esteem: to value: generally with an ad- 
jective of ((uantity, ns much, little, no, Ac.; 
as, lie makes no account of difllculties 
What is the sun of tiiaii that thou rnakest account 
ij^hini Ps cxiii 3 

Writ of account, in law, a writ which the 
piaintitr brings demanding that the defend- 
ant should render his just account, or show 
good cause to tlie contrary Ciilleii also an 
Action qf Account - To often an account, to 
enter it for the first time in a ledger or other 
iiook A ocount current, a running account, 
and the statement of the mercantile trans- 
actions of one person with another, drawn 
out in the form of debtor and creditor, and 
in the order of their dates —Account sales, 
a separate account rendered to the inor- 
chant by his broker, showing tlio goods sold, 
the priees obtained, and the net result after 
deduction of all necessary expenses; also, a 
similar account rendered by the merchant 
to the consigner of goods, showing the not 
proceeds of each consignment, after deduc- 
tion of freight, commission, Ac.- Aeemtnt, 
Narrative, Keeitat. Account is a statement 
of the details of an event or series of cuu- 
nected events, which the speaker need not 
have witnessed or been engaged in. He 
may have drawn his infonnution from hear- 
say, from hooks, newspapers, or the like. 
A’ ar rati VC is a continuous story of consecu- 
tive iucideuta, dependent uiion each other 
for meaiiiug and value, and generally with 
which the narrator hasliecii jiersonally con- 
nected Hecital is a statement of a series 
of events, and usually implies that the 
events peculiarly interest or affect the feel- 
ings of the reciter. 

A connected .iiui protwible account can t>e given 
only by i.oui)>.irmg the rvidciue Pancroft. 

Cynthia was much pleased with iny narratnf. 

Johnson. 

did men fall easily into rentals of |>ast transactions. 

yoknson 

Syn. Narrative, narration, relation, recital, 
explanation, computation, reckoning, sake, 
end, reason, advantage, consideratioii.value^ 
importance 


Aooonnt (ak-kountO, v. t. 1. To deem, judge, 
consider, think, or hold in opinion. 

The opinion of mere worlds tlian one has in ancient 
times been accounted a heresy. IVilkins. 

Eat and be glad, for I account you mine. 

Tennyson, 

2.f To reckon or compute. * The motion of 
the sun whereby years are aecoani^' Sir 
T. Browne.— S. f To assira as a debt; to set to 
the credit of; as, a project accounted to his 
service.— 4. t To give an account, reason, or 
explanation of; to account for; to explain. 
*A way of accounting the solidity of ice.’ 
GlanvUle. 

Account (ak-kountO. v.i. 1. To render an 
account or relation of particulars; to answer 
in a responsible character: followed by 
with or to before a person, for before a 
thing; as, an officer must account with or to 
the treasurer /or money received. 

Tn this diet all public fuiictionaric.s must account 
for their administration. Brougham. 

2. To give reasons; to assign the causes; to 
explain: with/or; as. idleness aceounto /or 
poverty. - 3 f To reckon. ‘ Calendar months 
. hy which months we still aecounV 
Holder. -To acdiount of (with qualifying 
words), to hold in esteem ; to value. 

It (silver) was nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon i Ki. x. si. 

Account t (ak-kountO. a. Accounted; reck- 
oued ‘ Was with long use account no sin.’ 
Shak [In older editions this is printed 
account'd ] 

Accountability (ak-kount'a-bil’a-ti). n. The 
state of being accountable or liable; liability 
to tlu; payment of money or of damages ; 
respunsihility for a trust ; liability to give 
account and to receive reward or punish- 
ment for actions. ‘The awful idea of ac- 
countability.' It. Ilall 
Accountable (ak-kount’a-hl). a. 1 Liable 
to )i.‘iy or make good in case of loss; re- 
sponsible for a trust; liable to be called 
to account. aiiHweraldc to a superior; as, a 
sheriff is accountable as bailiff and receiver 
of goods; every man is aceountable to God 
for liis conduct. 2 Of which an account 
can be given; that cun be accounted for: in 
this use opposed to unaccountable [Rare.] 
-Accountable receipt, a written acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of money or goods 
to be accounted for by the receiver. It dif- 
fers from nn ordinary receipt or ai’qiiittanco 
in that the latter imports merely that money 
has been paid Syn. Amenable, answer- 
able, responsible. 

AccountableneBS (ak-kount'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being accountable ; account- 
ability. 

Accountably (ak-kount’a-bli). adv. In an 
accountable manner. 

Accountant (ak-kount'ant), n. One skilled 
ill or who keeps accounts; one who makes 
the keeping or examination of aceounts his 

E rofession; an officer in a public office who 
as charge of the accounts 
Accountant t (ak-kount'ant), a. Account- 
able; responsible. 

His offence is so as it appears, 
Aciountant to the law upon th.-it pain. Shak 

Accountant-general (ak-kount'ant-jcu'6r- 
al), n. The pnncipal or responsible account- 
ant in a public office or in a niercautile or 
banking house or company, as in the offices 
of excise and customs. Bank of England, Ac. ; 
formerly also an officer in chancery who re- 
ceived all monies lodged in court and de- 
posited the same in the Bank of England. 
Accountantship (ak- kouiit'ant-Bhip),n. The 
office nr employment of an accountant. 
Account-book (ak-kouut'bqk), n. A hook in 
which accounts are kept. 

Account-day (ak-kountMa), n. A half- 
monthly settling day on the Stock Exchange, 
when differences are adjusted between stock- 
holders and stucklirokers. 

Acoouplet (ak-ku'pl), v.t [Fr. aceoupler, 
to eourde- L ad, to, and copulo, to join. See 
CouFLK 1 To join or link together; to unite. 

The Fnglishinen actoupled themselves with the 
Frenchmen. Hall. 

Acoouplement (ak-ku'pl-ment), n. 1. The 
act of accoupliug or connecting in pairs; 
junction; also, tlie act of copulating. [Rare.] 

The son, liorn of such an acrouflement, shall be 
most untoward Trial of Men's It'its. 

2 That which serves to connect; speciflcally, 
in carp a tie or brace. 

AccouraACt (ak-ku'rij), vt. [O.Fr. aeeou- 
rager See COURAGE.] To encourage. 

But he etide.ivniired with speaches milde 
Her to recomfort, and accourage bold Spenser. 


Fate, fkr. tat. fall: me. met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tube, tub. bpH: oil, pound; u, Sc. abiine; y, Sc. fey. 
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ACCURATELY 


AOOOUrtt (ak-kort'X v-i. [From prefix ae 
or ad, to, and court. See Court, ti.] To en- 
tertain with courtesy. *Aeeourting each her 
friend with lavish feast.’ Spencer. 
AC00UStrement8,tn.p{. Same as Accoutre- j 
meni*. | 

Accottter(ak-kO'tdr),v.t. To accoutre (which i 
see) ' 

Aocontermants (ak-kd't6r-ments), n. pi. 
Accoutrements (wnich see). j 

Accoutre (ak-ko't6r), v.t. pret. & pp. accou- 
tred; pfiV. atxmUring. [Fr. occoietrer, O.Fr. 
acemuftrer, to equip— prefix ae tor ad, to, and 
Fr. couture, O.Fr. cousture. It. euatura, a 
seam, sewing, needlework, from L. consu- 
tura, a stitching together, and this from 
con, together, and suo, mttum, to sew.] To 
dress ; to equip or furnish ; specifically, to 
array in a military dress; to put on, or to 
furnish with a military dress and arms; to 
equip for militar>' service. 

upon the word, 

Accoittred as I was I plunf^cd in SHak. 
When wc survey the t)nri' outworks of this our 
(fliibe, when wc see so vast a liudy at'umtred with so 
noliic n furniture of air, li)rht, .itur gravity . . wh.-it 
else i.an l>e i oncluded but tliat till w.is ni.iclc with 
manifest design? Detham. 

Accoutrements (nk-ko’ter-inents). n id 
Dress; equipage; trappings; Hpeeiflcally, 
military dress and arms ; equipage for 
military service 'How gay with all the 
accoutrements of war ! ' /'A/V/pi* 

ACCOy t ( ak - koi '), v f [ O Fr acenyer. to 
quiet L. ad, and tjinetus, quiet rtee (!oY.| 

1. 'J'o render quiet, to sootlie; to caress 
With kind words arnivd, vowing^ great love to me 

S/vttser 

2 To dislicnrteti or subdue; to daunt. 

Then is your L.irclcsse cor.ige itaotetL Sfruser 

AOCOyli (ak-koil'), i« £ [O.Fr accoilUr 
(Mod I'r. accueiUtr), to gather together— 
ac for ad, to, and coUlir (L. colUgcre), to 
colle(;t. See UoiL j To gather together; to 
crowd. 

About thr* c«iudruit many cookes accoyld S/>entfi‘ 

Accredit (ak-kred'it), oi |Fi‘ acerMiter, 
to give uiitiiority or credit to, to uccretiit — 

L. ad, to, and credo, creditum, to trust. See 
Orkkd ] 1. To repose coiiildence in; to 

trust ; to esteem or have a high opinion <»f. 
’Tlicir most considerable and accredited 
ministers.’ Burke. 

His party will . . protect and accredit him, in 
spite of conduct the most contr.ulictnry tn their nwn 
principles Sir H S<ott 

2. To confer credit or authority on; to 
stamp with authority. 

Being moved as well by these re.isoiis .is l»v many 
other which 1 could tell you, wIikIi a< credit ami 
fortihe mine opinion. Shelton 

I am better pleased indeed that he censures some 
things tii.iii 1 should have been with unmixed com- 
meiidatioii ; for his censure will . . , attredit his 
praises. tinv/er 

Hence, specifically— 3. To send with creden- 
tials, as an envoy. 

They returned to court with no further pretension 
tn power or influence than an ambassador in our da^ s 
when he returns from the country to whnh he is 
accredited. 'Jt. IVhtte. 

4. To believe; to put credit in. 

He accredited and repeated stories of apparitions, 
and witchcraft, and possession, so silly, as well as 
monstrous, that they might have nauseated tnc 
coarsest appetite for wonder. Southey. 

Accreditation (ak-kred'it-a’’8hon). n I’he 
act of accrediting, or state of being accred- 
ited. 

AocreBOe(ak-kreB').v i. [L.accreaeo,aecretuin, i 
to increase, to grow to— ad, to, and eresco, i 
togrow, inr ease.] To accrue (which see). | 
AcCTe80enoe(ak-kres'8enB),7». Actofincreas- ; 
ing; gradual growth or increase; accretion, j 
The silent accrescenre of belief from the unwatched | 
depositions of a general, never contradicted hearsay I 
Coleridae 

Accrescent (ak-kres'sent), a. TL accrec- i 
een«, accrcHoentia, ppr. of accreseo See 
Agckesce.] Increasing; growing; specifi- 
cally. in hot. applied to the jiarts of the , 
calyx or corolla which grow larger after : 
flowering. 

Accrete (ak-kret^), v.t. [See Accresce.] 

1. To grow by accretion; to gather additions j 
from without. [Rare.]— 2. To be added to; ; 
to accrue. [Rare ] 

The House (of Commons), representing every class, 
would be stronger, more dignified, better fitted to 
exercise that vast, that .almost excessive power, <is 
sovereign senate, which is day by day accrettn£ to it 
more rapidly S/^ctator nnvApaper j 

Accrete (ak-krdto. a. In hot grown together. 
Accretion (ak-kre'shon), n. [L aeeretio, 
aceretionia, increase, from aeereaco, tKcre- 
turn. See Accresce.] 1 The act of accreting 

ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. lock; g, 0 o; j,job; 


or accrescing: a growing to; an increase by 
natural growth; an addition; specifically, an • 
increase by an accession of parts externally. ! 

A mineral or unorganized Iwidy can undergo no 1 
change save by the operation of inechaiiiLal or i 
chemical forces; and any increase of its hulk is due ' 
to the addition of like narticles to its extermr: it I 
augments nut by growtli but by accretion, thven. 

2. In med. the growing together of ports 
naturally separate, as the fingers or toes.— 

3. The tiling added; an accession: commonly 
used iu the plural, ami restricted to those 
accessions made slowly ami gradually by 
some external force. 


As careful peasants with incessant toil. 

Bring earth to vines in b.ire and rocky soil, 

Sn those accretiotiA to the mind will bring, 

Whence fond regard and just esteem wiH spring;. 

4. In law, the adhering of property to some- 
thing else, by wliich the owner of one thing 
becomes possessed of a right to another: 
generally applied to the increase which 
sometimes takes place on land situated on 
the liank of a river or the sea When the 
accretion is hy small ami uuperi'eptible 
degrees it belongs to the owner of the liiiid 
immediately behind, but if it is sudden anil 
considerable it lielotigs to the crown In 
Scots law, tlie term is applied to iitc render- 
ing any right, originally defective or imper- 
fect, complete, by some jKisterior act on tlie 
part of him from whom the right is derived. 
'I'lius, whci*e one not infeft conveys land, 
giving a precept of iiifeftment w'hich is acted 
on. tlie subsequent iiifeftment of the seller 
renders valid the ]>rior iiifeftment of the 
purcliaser. 

Accretive (ak-kret’iv), a Of or pertaining 
toa<-cretioii; increasing by growth; gi‘owing; 
adding ti » by growth. ‘ I’he accretive motion 
of plants ’ OtaiiviUe. 

Accriminate t (ak-krim'iii-at). vt [1.. ad, 
to, and eriiinuor, eruninatiis, to ucciise of 
crime, from rrunen, a crime J ’To charge 
with a erinie 

Accrlminatlon (ak-krim^in-a'^shon), n 
Accusation |Rare | 

Accroach 1 (ak-kroch'), v.i IFr aecrocher, 
to fix on a hook, from croc, crochet, a hook, 
from a rout botJi 'J'eutonic and Celtic .See 
CuooK I 1. 1*0 liook, or draw to one’s seif, 
as with a hook 2 in old laws, to nssumo 
tlie exercise of royal priTogatives. i 

Accroachment t (ak kroch'inent). n Act of I 
accroactiii' ;, an attempt to assume the royal | 
prerogative; an eiicroaclmieiit I 

Accrue (uk-kruO. c i. pret & pp. acerved ; I 
pjjr aecriting (Fr. accrue, ii iniTense, 
aceru, pp of aceroitre, to increase ; it Kr ' 
aceroistre, acirstre, aeeresser; T*r aercisser, ' 
from 1 j aeercsccre, to increase, from ac for 
ad, to, and cresco, to grow, seen also in eir«- 
cent, decrease, increase.] 1 t To grow, to , 
increase . to augment. 


2. In hot. lying against anything: used in 
opposition to incumbent, or lying upon 
something; as, oeeum- 
bent cotyledons. 
Aooumhentt (ak-kum^- 
bent). n. One who re- 
clines. as at meals ; one 
placed at a dinner-table. 

A penance must be done 
Accumhent Ovule by every aecumbent in Hitting 
{7'kiaspt arvense). out llie passage through all 
these dishes. Jtp. Halt. 

Accumbtngt (ak-kum’bing), a. Fitted or 
intended for accuhation. ccumbing places. ’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Accumulate (ak-kii'inu-lat), v t pret. &. pp. 
accumulated; ppr. accumulating (L. acci/- 
muU), aeeumulatum, to heap up- ad, to. and 
cumulus, n heap See CUMULATE ] To heap 
U)) ; to pile ; to amass; to collect or bring 
together; ns. to accumulate eartli or stones; 
io accumulate causes of misery; io accumu- 
late wealth. 

Ill the seventeenth lentury a statesman who was 
at the head of atfairs might easily, and without gi\ ing 
sc.iiulal, atcntnnlafe in iii> long time an estate uiiipiy 
suflicicnt tn support a dukedom. Alataulay. 

MVN. To collect, pile up, amass, gather, ag- 
gregate. heap togetlier. 

Accumillate (nk-ku'mu-lat), v i. I'o grow 
to a great size, iiumix'r. or quantity; to in- 
crease greatly, ns, inihlle evils accumulate. 

Ill r.ires the land, to li.istemng ills .i prey, 

Where wealth acrnniulatei, and lin-ii deiay. 

Accumulate t Cak-kfi'inu-ltil), a. ('ollccted 
into a masK or ((iiantity. iiicreaseil, intensi- 
fied *A more accumulate d(>gree of feli- 
city ’ South. 

Accumulation (ak-ku'inii-hi"shon). n 1. 'i'he 
act of accninulating ; tlic state of lieing ae- 
ciimnlated; an uiiiassiiig: a collecting toge- 
ther. 

It IS l•ssl'lltl.ll to the idcM of wealth to be susceptible 
of at! ntnnhttion , things whnh i ■iiinnt, after being 
prodiued, l>e kept lor smiic tune lieforr being used 
are never I think, icgardi d as wealth y S. Ahll 

Speeificully, in law, the eoncurrouce of seve- 
ral titles to the same thing, or of sevcTal 
circninstam'eK to tin' sanit^ proof • 2. Tliat 
wiiich Ik aecnnmlnted; as. a great arcwnifi- 
latiou of Hand at the mouth of a river. Ae- 
cumulation oj degrees, in iniiversities, the 
taking of several degrees together, or at 
sinaller intervals than tisual.or than isguuer- 
uliy allowed l>y th rnlt's A ecum illation i\f 
pmerr. atenn ajiplied totiiat amount of force 
or capacity for motion wliich exists in some 
muciiiiies at Uie end of intervals of time, 
during whlih Die vi! n-My of the moving 
liody lias been constantly accelerated. 
Accumulative (ak-ku'mfi-lat-iv), a. Caus- 
ing accumulation; accumulating; heaping 
np 



And though fiowrr failed, her courage did arrrue 
Sfrn \rr. 

2. To he added, os iiicreost*, profit, fir dam- 
lige; to bo gained or obtained; to proceed or 
spring; as, a profit accrues to government 
from the coinage of copper; a loss accrues 
from the coinage of gold and silver - Acem- 
ing costs. In law, expenses incurred after 
judgment 

Accrue t (ak-kro'), n. Something that ac- 
cedes to or follows the property of anotlicr. 

Accrued (ak-krbd’), a. In /ter full-grown: a 
term sometimes applied to trees 

Accrument (ak-kro'ment). n. That which 
accrues; addition; increase. Jer Taylor 
[Rare. ) 

Accubation (ak-ku-ba'shon), n. [L acculm- 
tio, accubatimiis, a reclining, from aceuho, 
to recline— ad, to, and eubo, to lie down, 
from root cub or eu 7 nb, as in odxumb, suc- 
cumb, reeumftent, &c,] A lying or reclin- 
ing on a couch, as practised bv the an- 
cients at meals, the parties placing thciii- 
selves with the head resting on a pillow or I 
on the elbow, and the feet of one extended | 
behind the back of another. ‘ Which ges- 
ture cannot lie avoided in the laws of 
aecubatitm. ’ Sir T. Rrnwne 

Accumbt (ak-kumlO, v.i. [L. aecumho, to 
lie down — ad, to, and ewnb**, a nasalized 
form of cubo, to lie down .See Aci'UBATIon ] 
To recline, as at table. Bailey. 

Accumbency (ak-kumlieu-si), n. State of 
being accuinbent or reclining. 

Accumbent (ak-kuml>ent), a. [L. accum- 
bens, ppr of aecumbo, from cubo. See Ar- 
CL'BATIO.N.] 1 Leaning or reclining, as the 
aneieiits at their meals 
The Roman rcnimtieDt, or more properly areum- 
I'fnt posture in eatuig was introduced after the first 
Punic war Arbuthn^. 


Accumulatively (ak-ku'ma-lut-iv-li), aiiv 
In an ucciimuliitive manner; in heaps. 
Accumulator (ak-ku'inQ-lat-6r), n. One 
wlio or tlmt which accumulates; some me- 
chanical or other device hy which force or 
energy is collected and stored; a kind of 
battery tiy wlilcii electric energy is stored 
and rendered portable tlU retiuirad for 
use. 

Accuracy (ak'ku-ra-BiX n. [I^Yom accurate. ] 
'The condition or quality of being accurate; 
extreme precision or exactness; exact con- 
fonuity to truth, or to a rule or model ; 
freedom from mistake; nicety; correctness; 
as, tlie value of testimony deiionds on its 
accuracy; co]iieH of legal instruments should 
he taken with accuracy. 

Quickness of imagiiiiUiun is seen in the invention, 
fertility in tlie fancy, and accuracy in the expression. 

Jiryden. 

8 yn Exactness, correctness, exactitude, 
nicety, precision, carefulness 

Accurate (uk^kii-rnt), a. [L. aeeuratua, pre- 
pared with care— aclorad, to, and oura,cara 
8oe Cure.] 1. Characterized by extreme 
care ; hence, in exact conformity to truth, 
or to a standard or rule, or to a model; free 
from failure, error, or defect; exact; as, an 
accurate account; accurate measure; an ac- 
curate expression ; an aeetirate calculator 
or observer. — 2. t Determinate; precisely 
fixed. 

Those conceive the celestial benlies have more ac- 
curate uiflueni rs u|Jon those things below. liatan. 

, Hyn. Correct, precise, exact, nice, just, 

I careful 

' Accurately (aklcb-rkt-li). ado. In an accu- 
rate manner; with precisitm; without error 
or defect ; exactly; as, a writing accurately 
copied. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng. sin^; TH, Men; th, fAin; w, laig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Aoenrateneif (akHca-rat-ues), n. The atate 
or quality of being accurate; accuracy; 
exactneu; nicety; preciaion. 

Aoourse (ak>k6ra0. V. t. [JPreflx ae for ad^ or 
A. Sax. a, intena . and eurite, A. Sax. eurnan, 
to curae.] To imprecate mlaery or evil 
upon; tt» call down eursea on; to curae. 
[Now hardly used except in the past i»arti> 
ciple.] 

Hildebrand aecurstd and coiit down from hu throne 
Henry J V, Str IV. RaUigh. 

Accursed, Accurst (ak-k^rat' or ak-kcrs'- 
ed. ak-kerat'), p. and a. 1. Doomed tr> dc- 
atruction. miaery, or evil of any kind; lying 
under a curae; blaated; ruined. 

The city shall be afcitrstd. John vi. 17. 

Thro’ you njy life will be accurst iennyson. 

2 Worthy of ciiraes or execrations ; detest- 
able; execrable; cursed. ‘ Deeds accumd.' 
C^/nir 

Accusable (ak-kOr/n-bl), a. Liable be 
accused or censured; chargeable with a 
Clime; blamable; as, aceunahlc of a crime. 

Nature's improvidon were justly aerusahlt, if am- 
mals. aw subject unto diatc.isrh froiii ballons causes, 
should want a proper conveyance for clutlrr 

.Si> 7 “. Ryenune 

Accusant (ak-kfiz^ant), n One whu accuses 

The atcusant inust hold him to the |iriNif of the 
charge. A/. Hati 

Accusation (ak-kO-xa'shon). u 1. 'I’lie act 
of charging with a crime or offence; the act 
of accusing of any wrong or injiistice 
2. That of which one is accused; a charge 
brought against one; the d(‘clnration con- 
taining the charge ; as. the aeeumtum was 
murder 

They set over his head his atcusatiim 

M.it. xxvai -t;. 

Bym. (Charge, impoachment, an-aigiiineiit, 
indictment, crimination. 

Accusative (ak-k&x'ut-iv), a |L. aee^imti- 
VMM, accusative case. Varro calls it casus 
aectuamli.] l.f I'roduuiiig accusations; ac- 
cu8atoi*y. 

Thix h.nth been a very aousa/trr fiye 

So /' licrtug 

2. In nrain. a tenn apidictl originally to the 
fourth case of Clruuk and liiitln nouns, jiro- 
noiiiis, Ac , being that in whicli tlie action 
of a verb teniiiiiatcs or on wbicb it falls, 
(^irresiionding to objccfiac in KugUsh gram- 
mar. 

Accusative (ak-kfix^at-iv). n. i'ho fourth 
case of nouns and other det'linablc words in 
Latin. (Ireek, <Vc , corresjiunding to the oh- 
wr.Uvc in Kiiglish 

Accusatively <ak-kU7.'nt-iv-U). adv l In 
an accusative manner; by way of accusa- 
tion.- 2 In f/ratN. in the position or rela- 
tion of an accusative cose 
Accusatorial (ak-kftz'a tO"ri-nl). a Accusa- 
tory 

Acousatorlally (ak-kuz'a-td"ri-al-ll), a</w. 
Ity way of accusation 

Accusatory (ok-kmi'a-to-ri). a Accusing; 
containing an nccusaiion; ns, un acruMntory 
libel. 

Accuse (ak-kdz'), v.t. pret. A np awuMfd; 

B »r. aecumtuj. |L arcuito, to call to account, 
nine, indict -ad. to. and caiim, cause, 
process. See rarsK 1 1 To charge with, or 
dedartt in have coininittcd a crime either 
by plaint or coniplaint, iiiforination, in- 
dictinent, or Inipcacluiiciit ; to charge with 
an offence iigaiiist the laws. Judicially or by 
a pulilic process; ns, to arru/ic oii(> of a liigii 
crime or nilsdeineamnir 2 To charge w itii 
a fault; to blame; to censure 
Their thoiighO. iii the iiiimiiwIiiIi' an uuHg pr elsr 
exi using one anot tin Kmii 11 i--. 

Act use not iiMturr : slic h.ith done her |Kirl Miitau 
Followed by of before the subject of iiccn- 
sation, formerly sometimes b> for. 

The profexvirs ate <i>. M4e<i’ .•/ tlic ill iir.n tu es 

Never send up the leg of .1 fowl .11 Minpci while 
there is a cat or dog in the house th.it 1 an Iteitu Niof 
ffir ruuiuiig rtway with it. S:t tjt 

ecMsr.rAflyy/e, Indict, Arraifin. Imjtcach. 
Of tht?8e wonls charge is the most general, 
and may b«* used in making any sort of im- 
putation against a nersou, whether formally 
or iiifornially, piiidicly or privately, nml 
even ill imputing special errors or defects 
to things. Thus Silllingflcet speaks of laT- 
sons 'chatying the Scripture with oliscur- 
iiy and imperfection.' /teoiiM* coiimioiily, 
though not luvariabl.>, express's something 
mure formal than chargo. and is sehloin 
list'd of things Itaticf is a purely U*gal 
term, meaning to make a written accusation 
against in legal form Arraign is profHiu’ly 
to bring to answer for w'roitg-doing lieforo 
a court of Justice; itniwach. to bring to an- 


swer for wrong-doing before one or other 
of the branches of the legislature; and when 
either of the^ words is used in the general 
sense of to accuse, it is intended to convey 
the idea of peculiar dignity, impressiveness, 
or solemnity. 

Accuse t (ak-khxO« Accusation. 

York, by false accuse, doth level at my life. ShaA. 

Accused (ak-kCzd'), pp. used as a mmn. One 
cliarged with a crime ; a panel; as, the ae- 
cuHcd was seen to enter the house. It has 
the same form in the plural; as, the accused 
are charged with conspiring. 

Accusementt (ak-kOz'ment), n. Accusation. 
‘]iy forced aeeuMementg were condemned.' 
Holinulutd. 

Accuser (ak-k&z'f^r). n. One who accuses or 
blames ; specifically, in law, an oWeer who 
prefers an atieusation against a person for 
some otreiicc, in the name of the govern- 
ment. before a tribunal that has cognizance 
of the offence. 

Accustom (ak'kus'tum). vJ. [Fr. accovr 
turner, O. Vr. aeeouatuvier, to accustom ac 
fur ad, to, and eamtumc, custom. See Cus- 
tom.] To familiarize by use or habit; to 
habituate or inure; as. to acmaUnn one's 
self to a spare diet; time may aeevMtmn one 
to almost anything. - Syn. To habituate, 
inure, exercise, train, familiarize 
Accustomt (ak-kus'tum), v.t. 1. To be wont 
or habituated to do anything. 

A boat, over-freighted, sunk, and all drowned, sav- 
ing one wfiiiiuti, in tier first popping up again, whicli 
most living thing!* atcustam, got hold of the boat. 

Carew 

2. To cohabit 

Much better do we Britons fntfil the work of nature 
than yon Komans, we, with the best men, accustom 
openly, you, with the h>tsest. commit private adultery. 

Mtlton. 

Accustomt (ak-kus'tiiiii). 91 f'nstom. ‘In- 
dividual aecuMtmn of life ‘ Hilttm. 
Accustomalilet (ak-kus'tum-a-bl), a. Of 
long custom; habitual; customary. ‘Ae- 
euHtonwble residence * Sir M. Hale. 
Accustomably t (ak-kusHum-a-bU), adv. 
According to custom or habit; habitually. 

‘ K mg's fines aceustomablg paid. ' Bacon 
Accustomaucet (ak-kus'tuin-aiiB), n f'lis- 
toiii; habitual use or practice. ‘1'hruugh 
accuMUnnance and negligence ' Boyle 
AccuBtomarily (ak-kiis'tum-u-ri-li), adv. 
Accurtling tu custom or common practice 
IKurc j 

Accustomary (ak-kus'tnm-a-ri), a. Vsual; 
c.ustomary. ‘ I 'anal and accuatonmry swear- 
ing ' hr. Featlcy. (Rare.] 

Accustomatet (ak-kus^to-nint), a. Custoin- 
ary Card. Bai abridge. [Rare J 
Accustomed (uk-kusaumd). a. 1. often 
liractlscd; customary; habitual; ns. in their 
acemtomed iiiaiiiier. ‘Jt is an accufttonted 
action’ 2. t Frequented. ‘The first 

puhlic-lniusc . . . having been a woll-ur- 
cuatotfwd inn* Bev. Jt Graves.-^ S t)ftcn 
occupied; familiar l»y frequent occupancy. 

My old atcustomed corner here is, 

1 he Mlile still is in the nook ; 

Ah ! vanished iiiniiy a busy year is 

'1 liU wcll-kni»wn iliatr sinve last 1 took. 

7’ttac4vray. 

Accustomedness (ok-kns'tnmd-nes), n Fa- 
miliarity. * AccuMUmminemt to sin hardens 
tile heart.' Bv, Vearev. [Rare 1 
Ace (ns), n (Fr aa, ace at dice or cards, L. 
<JK, a unit, a |ionnd. a foot. Ac ; Doric Or 
aa, aia; Attic Gr heut, for hena. one. Allied 
to L unim, K one] 1 A unit; sjiecifically, 
a single pip on a card or die, or the cord or 
fai’c of a die so iiiiu'ked - 2 A verj’ small 
quantity; a particle; an aUmi; a trifle; us, 
a creditor will not aluitc an ace of his de- 
mand • ril not wag an ace farther. ’ hryden. 
Aceldama (a-Hcl'da-uia), n lIToperly Halt- 
aldenia, lit held of blood ] 1. A field said 
to have lain smith of JeniSHlem. the same as 
the imtter’s tlelil, purchased with the bribe 
which Judas took for betraying his master, 
and therefore called the field of blood. It 
was appropriated to the intennent of stran- 
gers. 2 r«Ml figuratively of any place 
stained by slaughter 

The system of warfare which had .ilready 

ronvcrtcii innuense tracts into one universal AtcMa^ 
»*•*» yv {Jiitucey 

Acentric (a-seu'trlk), a. |lYt'f1x a, iieg . and 
centre J Not centric; away from a centre. 
-Aoeous (a'shus). (L -nccii^i.l An adjec- 
tival termination of l.atiu origin denoting 
likeness, partaking of the tiualities of. or 
consisting of; us. farinarrmia. cunsistiiig of 
or like meal; saponaocotoi, resembling soap; 
argillaiirotot, consisting of clay, clayey. 
AeepliaJUl (a-sef'a-la). m. pi iOr. akephaloa, 
iieut pi. akephala, heiulless— a, priv . and 


kephali, head ; Skr. kapdla, skull.! A divl. 
aion of molluscous animals, like the oyster 
and scallop, corresponding to what in mo- 
dem classifications are known as the La- 
mellibranchiata (which see). 

AoepliaJan, Aocphal (a-sef a-lan, as'ef-al), 
91. One of Uie Acephala. 

Acepbali (o-sef a-lix n. pL [Gr. a, and keph- 
I ale, a head.] 1. ISeclea. (a) an Egyptian sect 
of the fifth century, who renounced commu- 
nion with the Patriarch of Alexandria, (b) 
Clergy and monks unattached, not living 
under episcopal turisdiction, and bishopa 
exempt from patriarchal Jurisdiction, (e) A 
council of the Roman communion sum- 
moned without the authority of the pope. 
2. A class of levellers in the reign of 
Henry 1. who would acknowledge no head 
or superior.— 3. A fabulous nation in Africa 
— the Rlemmyes — reported by ancient 
writers to have no heads. 

Acephalistt (a-sef al-ist), n. One who ac- 
knowledges no head or superior; in a special 
sense, one of the Acephuli. 

These acephalists, who will endure no head but 
that upon tlieir own shoulders. Bp. Gauden 

AcephaJlte (a-sefal-it), 91. One of the Ace- 
phiili in any of the senses of that word. 

AoeplialOCFBt (a-sef al-d-sist), 9i. [Or. a, 

K riv . kephaie, head, and kuatia, bag.] A 
ydatid.oT round or oval sac, filled with fluid, 
often occurring in hundreds in the viscera 
of animals, esiiecially in the liver. They 
were formerly regarded as parasitic animals 
or Entozoa, but more probably they are 
merely morbid, dropsical colls. Some think 
that they arc the cysts of Echinococci, from 
which the animals have disappeared. 
Acephalous (a-Befal-U8),a. rOr. a, priv., and 
kephaU, a head.] 1. 'Without a head; head- 
less; applied (a) in zodl. to animals not 
liavlng any head. See Acephala. (b) In 
bot. if) ovaries, the style of which springs 
from their base instead of their apex, (e) In 
auat. to a fetus having no head (d) In proa. 
to a line of poetry wanting its first syllable. 
2. Wanting something essential. ‘ A false 
or acephaloua structure of sentence.' De 
Quineey - -3. Without a lender or chief. 
Acephuus ( a-sef 'al-us ), 9i. 1. An obsolete 
iianiu of the Tieniu or tune- worm — 2 In 
aiiaf. a monster without a head.— 3. Inpros. 
a verse defective in the begiiiuing. 
Ace-pOlnt (as'polnt), 91. The single spot on 
a card or die ; also, the side of a die that 
has but one spot. 

Acer (a's6r), 91 [L. a cer, the maple-tree.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the iiat. order 
Aceracea; or Sapindocea;, and composed of 
the maples. They are cultivated for their 
onianicntal appearance, and because they 
yield good timber A. campeatre is the com- 
mon maple, of English hedges, A. paevdo- 
platanva the sycamore maple or Scotch 
jdanc, A aaceharinvm the sugar-maple 
Moose-wood is obtained from A. atriatum, 
an American species. See Maple and Syca- 
MOKE. 

Accra (as'6r-a), 91 . pi. [Gr a, without, and 
keraa, a horn.] 1. A family of ajiUTous in- 
sects without anteiinw - 2. A family of gas- 
teropod inolluscoiis animals, without ten- 
tacles, akin to the Aplysiac. comprehending 
the genus Bulla. Called also Acerae. 
AceraceiS (u-sCr-u'se-c), n. pi. A nat. order of 



A ceracesr— Common Maple {Acer campestre). 


a. Flower. P, Pistil (ovary, style, and stigma], r. 
Double winged fruit or samara d. Section of fn^ 
(single c.iriiel with inclosed seed). 


Fate, flir, fat. fall; me, met. h^r; pine, pin; u6ie, not, move; tfilie. tub. hpU; oil, pound; U, Sc abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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plants, comprehending the maples, and be- 
longing to the thaUmmoral division of dico- 
tyledonous plants. There are about fifty 
species, belonging to three genera; they are 
all trees or shrubs, and inhabit the temper- 
ate parts of Europe and Asia, the north of 
India, and North America. They yield a 
sweet mucilaginous sap, from which sugar 
is often made. The bark is astringent, and 
yields yellow and reddish dyea See Acer 
and Maple. 

Aoera (as^6r-e). Same as Aeera, 2. 

(as'6r-an), n. One of the Acera. 
(as'dr-as), n. [Qr. prefix a, without, 
and terns, a horn.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Orchidacete, differing from Orchis in 
being without a spur. A. anthropophcura, 
man-orchis, is a British plant. See Man- 
orchis. 

Acerb (a-s6rb'). a. [L. acerbus, unripe, harsh, 
sour, tart, from acer, sharp. Root ac, air. 
a sharp point. See Acid.] Sour, bitter, and 
harsh to the taste; sour, with astringency 
or roughness: a quality of unripe fruits. 
H^iney. 

Acerbate (a-s^rb'at), v. t To make sour, 
bitter, or harsh to the taste. Bailey. [Rare.] 
Aoerbitude (a-s6rbMt-ud). n. Sourness; 
acerbity. Bailey [Rare.] 

Acerbity (a-s6rb'it-i), n. 1. Sourness, with 
roughness or astringency of taste.— 2. Toign- 
ancy or severity. 'Acej^ity of pain.* Bar- 
row. 

It is ever a nile, that any over-jrreat penalty. I»e- 
sides the aarbity of it, deadens the executmii uf the 
law. Baton 

8. Harshness or severity of temper. 

Talents for criticism, namely, smartness, quick 
censure, vivacity of remark, indeed all hut actrbtty. 
seem rather the irifts of youth than of old age 

Pope 

Aoerio (a-ser'ik). a. [L. acer, a maple-tree. ] 
Pertaining to the maple; obtained from the 
maple -—Aeerie acid, an acid found in the 
juice of the Acer eawpeatre or common 
maple 

At^riniL (a8-6r-rna),n A genus of acaiithop- 
tcrygioiis fishes, family Percidm or perches. 
The ruffe or pope {A. eernua), common in 
many English rivers, is a typo of the geuus. 
AoerouB, Acerose (as'^r-us. as't'r-oz), a. [L 
aeeroma, chaffy, from acua, aceria, chaff 
Tin* second meaning comes rather from 


acua, a needle ] In bat (a) chaffy; resem- 
bling chaff, (b) '' 


I Narrow anti sloiider, with 



Acerose Leaves— -Junipor 

a sharp point; as, an aceroua or aeeroae leaf, 
which is one like that of the pine or com- 
mon juniper. 

Acertainedt (a-sftr'tand), a. [OFr ncer- 
tainer, acertener. See A.scertatn and CER- 
TAIN 1 Made certain; confintied in upiniun. 

Aoeryal (a-s6rv'al), a. I'crtainmg to a heap. 
[Rare.] 

Aoervate (a-s6i.'at), v.t [L. aerrvo, to 
heap up, from acervua, a heap ] To heap 
up. [Rare.] 

Aceirate (a-s^iVat), a. in hot. heaped, or 
growing in heaps, or in clusely-ctnnpacted 
clusters. 

Aoeryation (as-^r-va'shon). n The act of 
heaping together Johiiaon 

Aoervoset (a-sferv'ds). a. Full of heaps 
Bailey. 

Aoescenoe (a-scs'ens). n. Acescency 

Aoesoenoy (a-ses'en-si), n. The act or pro- 
cess of becoming acescent; the process of 
becoming sour, tart, or acid ; the state or 
quality of being moderately sour; sourness 

Nurses should never give suck after Listing: the 
milk having an atescency very prejuduial to the 
. . recipient IP ’Tones 

AoeBOent (a-ses*ent), a [L. aeeacena, turn- 
ing sour, from aeeaco, incept, of aceo, to 
be sour. See Acid.] Turning sour: becom- 
ing tart or acid by spontaneous decomfNJsi- 


tion, as vegetable or animal juices or infu- 
sions. Hence, slightly sour; acidulous; sub- 
acid. 

Aoetablet (a'set-a-bl). n. An acetabulum; 
a measure of about one-eighth of a pint. 
Holland. 

AoetabuUfera (as-e-tab'u-lif'dr-a). n. pi. 
[L. aeetabiUum, a sucker, and/ero, to bear.] 
A section or order of cephalopodous mol- 
luscs, with rows of little cups or suckers on 
their arms or tentacles. Same as Dibran- 
chiata. 

AoetabuUferoUB (ns-o-tab^u-lirer-us). a. 
Pertaining to the Acetabulif era ; having 
rows of cup-llke suckers, like the cuttle-fish. 
Dana. • 

Acetabiillform (as'S-ta-bu'ai-formX a. In 
hot. cup-shaped. Gray. 

Acetabulum (as-e-Uih'u-lnm). n. [L , from 
acetum, vinegar. See AciD.j 1. In Rom. 
aniiq. a vessel in which sauce was served to 
table, and not unlike our vinegar cruets; 
also, a measure about onc-eighth of a pint. 
2 In eompar. a nat. (a) the cavity of a bone 
for receiving the protuberant end of another 
bone, the two together forming the articu- 
lation called onarthrosis ; especially the 
cavity of the os innominatuin, which re- 
ceives the head of the thigh-lmne. (6) A 
term applied to the cotyledons nr lobes of 
the placenta of ruminating aniinals. (e) In 
insects, the socket of the trunk in which 
the leg is inserted, (li) 'Fhe cup-like sucker 
with which the arms of the cuttle-fish and 
other molluscs are provided. —3 In bot. (a) 
the cup- or saucer-like fructification uf 
many lichens (h) The receptacle of certain 
fiiiifd —4 In mttaic, a very ancient kind of 
kettle-drum 

Acetal (a-sc*tal), n (CaHhO^ ) A colourless, 
mobile liquid, with an agreeable oilour, pro- 
dueeil hy the imperfect oxidation of alcohol, 
under the influence of platinum black. Blow 
combustion converts it into acetic acid. 
Acetamide (n-set^a-mid), n (N HsCjtH.iO ) 
A white crystalline solid, prodiicea hy dis- 
tilling animnnium acetate, or by heating 
ethyl acetate with strong aqueous ammonia 
li acts both as a base and an acid, combin- 
ing on the one band with hydrochloric acid, 
and on the other forming salts by the re- 
placement of one of its hydrogen atoms by 
metals 

AcetariOUB (ns-e-tiVri-ns). a. A term ap- 
plied to plants containing acetary ; more 
appropriately to plants used iii making 
salads ; such as lettuce, mustard and cress, 
endive, Ac 

Acetary ( fts'e-ta-rl ). n (L aretana, herbs 
eaten raw with vinegar and oil. from acetum, 
vinegar See Acid J An acid pulpy sub- 
stance in certain fniits, ns the pear. 
Acetate (as*e-tat), n A salt formed by the 
union of acetic acid with a base 
Acetated (as'e-tat-ed), a C'ombined with 
acetic acid. 

Acetic (a-sct'ik), a |L acetum, vinegar.] 
Having the properties of vinegar, sour. 
Acetic acid (CjHiO.,). an acid prepared by 
till* oxidation of alcohol (acetous fennciita- 
tion), the dry distillation of wood (in which 
catM* it is calleil pyroligneous acid), by de- 
composiug ail acetate, Ac It has a pecu- 
liar sharp smell and strong acid taste It 
exists ill vinegar in a dilute and impure 
form. In its pure state* it is, at ordinary 
winter temperatures, a crystalline solid, 
and is known as ylacial or eryatalline acetic 
acid. Acetic ethers, compounds cunsisting 
of acetates of alcohol radicals C^miniori 
acetic ether is a colourless, apple-flavoured, 
volatile fluid, and is a flavouring constitu- 
ent in many wines It is made artificially 
by distilling a mixture of alcohol, oil of 
vitriiil, and acetate of potash 
Acetification (a-sct'i'fi'ka"Bhf>n), n The ai*t 
of acetifying or making acetous or sour, the 
process of becoming acetous, the operation 
of making vinegar - Chemical acetifteatufu, 
or the conversion of wine, beer, cider, and 
alcoholic fluids into acetic acid, is now sup- 
posed to Im! due to a minute mycoderma. a 
special vegetable organized being of the 
very simplest form, possessed of the power 
of almost inconceivably rapid development, 
as well a.suf Hxitig the oxygen of the air and 
transmitting it to the alcohol, thus estab- 
lishing incomplete combustion. 

Aoet^er (a-sc*t'i-fi-<^r), n An anparatus for 
hastening the ac'idiflcatioii of fermented 
li(|Uor8 by exposing a large surfaci; to the 
air. used ill making vinegar 
AoetUy (a-set'l-fi), v t. pret A pp acetified: 
ppr acetifying [L atxtum, vinegar, and 


faeio, to make.] To convert Into acid or 
vinegar. 

Acetiiy (a-set'i-fl), v.i. To become acid ; to 
he converted into vinegar. 

Acettaneter, Aoetometer (as-et-im'et-er, 
as-et-om'et-6r), n. [L. acetum, vinegar, and 
Or. metron, measure.] Au instrument for 
ascertaining the strength or purity of acids; 
an acidimeter. 

Acetlmetxy (as-et-im'et-ri), n. The act or 
method of ascertaining the strength or pur- 
ity of acids. 

Acetone (ns'et-fm), n. 1. A limpid mobile 
liquid (CyH^O), with an agreeable odour and 
a strong peppermint-like taste, produei'd 
by the destructive distillation of acetates 
2. The general name for a class of compounds 
which may be regarded as built up of an 
acid and alcoholic radical. 

Acetopatby (as-et-np'a-thi). n. [L acetum. 
vinegar, and Gr paf/ioM.suffcring. ) A method 
of treating ailments by applying dilute 
acetic acid to the surface of the body above 
the spiuc and the pails affected. 
AoetOBltyt (as-et-oa'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being acetous or sour ; sourness, 
turtnesB. 

AcetOUB. AoetOBO (a-se'tus, as-et-dsO, a 
[L acetum, vinegar.] 1. Having a sour taste, 
acid. ‘An accloini spirit.’ Boyle.- 'I Causing 
or coniieeted with acetiflcatinn; as, acetoua 
fermentation.- Acetoua fermentation, the 
process by which olcoholie liquids, as beer 
or wine, yield ncetie acid by oxidation 
Hoe under ArsTlFirATioN - Acetoua acid, a 
tenn formerly Applied to impure and diluic 
acetic acid, under the notion that it was 
e.nmposed of carbon and hydrogen m the 
same proportimis us in acetic acid, but with 
less oxygen. It is now known that no such 
acid exists, so that this term is nut now in 
use 

Aoetum (a-sO'tum). n. [L , from aceo, to he 
sour See Anri).] Vinegar (which see) 
Acetyle (as'c-til). n. (0.^11 , h(K) a hypotheti- 
cal radical supposed to exist in acetic acid 
and its derivatives Aldehyde may he re- 
garded as the hydride, anti acetic acid as 
the hydrate of acetyle. 

Ach,t Acbet (ach), n [Fr ache, from L 
opium, parsley, from apia, a bee, bees being 
fond of parsley ] A kind of parsley Uol 
land 

Achsean, Achalan (a-ke'an, a-k>Van), n. and 
a Sec Acmean. 

Achate t (n-kat*). n An agate * The chrls- 
tall, jacinth, achate, ruby red ’ John Taylor. 
Achate, t n. [Fr ache ter, O Fr achater, 
achapter, to purchase, from L.L accavtnrc, 
to a(‘(|Uire, from i ae for ad, to, and eap- 
tare, to snatch at. to strive to get, intens. of 
ra^ir/, to take I 1 I'urchase; < ontract; bar- 
gain Chaucer - 2 A thing purchased, spe- 
ciflcitlly, \npl provisions: in this sense writ 
ten also Acutea 

Till- kitchen • Irrkr, th.it hight Digcfttinn, 

1 )ii| iirtler all th' tit hates in hcrnily wise Spen 

Achatina (a-kati'na), n [I, aehatea, an 
ngati* 1 A guiiUH of piilmoriate gasteropiiU- 
oiiH Mollusua, family Melicidn*, which feed 
on trees and shnilis in warm climates, such 
as Africa and the West Indies Agate-snails 
is a name by wliieh they are popularly 
known. Some of them have shells whieh 
are among the largest of land sliulls. 'J'wo 
small Hperies, A ttciculu and A. octina, are 
found in Kiiglund 

Achatour,] n [Norm. Fr , a purchaser. 
See At’iiATK, ('ATEitElt 1 A purchaser; a 
purveyor, a caterer Written also A eater 

A geiitil m.iitnripli- wss thcr f»f a temple, 

Of whic.h achatoia i niightr-n t.ikc exeinple 

I'or to he wys in heyyiig vitaille Lhancer 

Ache (ak), n [A. Sax ace, aece, ece, ache, 
pain; acau, to ai-lie, O 10 ake, ache, haehr, 
eche; I'onjer.tured to be from natural cry 
expressive of pain or grief ; eomji (i aeh, 
pain, liiterj aeh! Dan. ak! ah! (Jr. arjtoa, 
pain 1 Tain, or eoritinued pain, in opposi- 
tion to sudden twinges, nr spasmodic pain; 
a continued gnawing pain ns in toothache 
or earache. Both verb and noun were for- 
merly often prononiieed, down at least to 
the time of Swift, with ch sounded as in 
ehurch ; tliniigh the old spelling ake sufll- 
ciently shows that the other pronunciation 
must also have lieeii used In the follow- 
ing couplet uc/ie is made to rhyme with 
patch. - 

Or OcllKi wore n velvet mastic patch 

L'f)on her t(’iii|il<*<- when no tooth did ache 

Bp Hatl 

Thus pronounced, the plural of the nniiii and 
similar forms of the verb were dissyllabic. 


ch, cAain; 6h. Sc. locA; tf, go; j.job; ft. Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, fAon; th. fAin; w. wig; wh, wAIg; zh, azure.— .See KBT. 
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Ailiiin — Lfttiicc and 
K.iiiiiiii ulus 


A coming shower your shooting corns presage 
Old acHtt throb, your hollow tooth will ra^e.^ 

This pronunciation was used, on the stase 
at least, even in the present century, being 
required by Uie metre in such passages as 
the following. 

I'll rack thee with old crniiips; 

1*111 all tliy bones with aches i make thee roar. 

Shak. 

Adie (&k), v.i. [See the noun.] To suffer 
pain; to have or be in pain, or in continued 
pain; to be distressed. ‘ The sense acUe» at 
thee ’ Shak. See under noun 
AcheanCa-kf/an), a Pertaining to Achaia 
in Greece, and a celelirated league or con- 
federacy estaldishcd there. This state lay 
on thefiulf of iJorinth, within Peloponnesus. 
Writttui also Atthcean, ArJiaiaa. 

Achean (a-ko'au), n. A native or inhabitant 
of Achaia. 

Acheenese (ncli't^n-ez), a IVrtalning to 
Ai'heen in tiie island of Sumatra 
Acheenese (acliTin-ez). n. ttintJ and pi A 
native or inliabitniit of Aclieeii 
Aohellary (a kPln-ri), a. (ilr. a, priv . and 
eheilm, the lip | Without u lip; specifleullA. 
in hut a tern I denoting the alisenee of flu* 
labelinni or lip in inonstroiiH flowei'K m 
OrchlJlaeea* 

AchekedJ PP Ciioked. (Vuturt-r. 
Aohelor.t Asiilar 

Achene, Achenlum (a-kOn', a kiVni-nni). n 
[Or a, priv ,undr'/of>no, 
to yawn, in gaii** J In 
hot. a small dry car- 
pel, containing a single 
seed, wiiirh does imt 
open or dehisce when 
rifle It is e.\eiii|ilined 
in the eoninion liiill'-r- 
eiipaiid other nieiiihers 
of the nut order Ilaii' 
nnenlaeeie. as well as ni the orders Poni 
ginuceie, < 'oniposihe. Ae 
Achemar (a-k<*:r'nar). a .Same as Aeumar 
Aoherontia (uk-t'^r-on'sliea). /< A genus of 
nocturnal lepidofitcrous insects, family 
Hphiiigidit' A ntrupuH is the deatli’s-liead 
inotli, or deutirs-iicmi iinwk-imitli .Sec 
under Dkatii'.s-iikah 

Aohereet (ak'fr-set), n An aiK'ient measure 
of eoni, supposed to he nhoiit 8 luisliels. 
Acheta (uk'e-tu), a. (i. ariwtn, tile male 
eleadu, ilor (tcficfntt, lit the ciilrper, from 
Or oefuu), to sound. | A generic name some- 
times iisetl as iMiulvalcnt to Oryllus. See 
OHYId.lIiAC 

Aohetldas (a ket'i-de). n pi [Aclifta, and 
Or fiduK, resemhianee ] A mime given l»y 
some iiaturalisiH to tlie Oryllida*, or erieket 
faiiiliy. See Ouvi.I.niiK 
Aohe-weed (uk'wed), a. .see Oot'TWouT 
Aohla, Aohlar (u'elia, ach'ar), n An Indian 
name for tiie pickled shoots of tlie young 
IiuiiiImio (Bainbiitta arundiimcfa), used as a 
condiment 

Achievable (a-cliov'n-hl), a. [Sec AmiKVK.] 
t’npalile of hoiiig achieved or performed. 

r.ils«* n ilc.nl iii.in to hfc Uolh nut iiivolvr urn 
traiiirtion, aiul h tln'ri'hin*, at 1 <m*iI, .n /orr'.iS/(- liy 
t iniiii|Hiiciu V All* ri>7(' 

A6hleva&ce (a-cliOv'nus), n Porformanee, 
aehievemeiit ' His iiohle nets and achiev 
aners.' Sir T. lilyot [Kai-e ] 

Achieve (a-ehfiv'), vJ pret A* f>p achierrd; 
ppr aohirviiiii. |Fr ar/u’vrr, to flidsh, to 
hritig to end, from firutlx a, to, and 0.1*^. 
chrvr, Kr ohr/, tlie lieatl or etui, from L caput, 
tile head Sue ClUKr ] 1. To perform or exo- 
eute ; to aecoinplisii, as some givat enter- 
prise; to flnisli or ean'y on to a final and 
jirospertnis I'lose 

Anti now great ilccds luul been u, hm'ttf AfiA.m 

2 To gain or obtain, as the result of exer- 
tion; to bring about, ns by effort. 

Show all Ihr !i|uiilN by kings .u /untt/. /S-iiu 

1 h.ive athtn’cU that rc‘|uitali«tii, I suuposr />i. keu*. 
Achieve (a-ehflv^. v i. To aeeomfdiMh some 
cnU«rprise; to bring almut a result intended 

rights ilrngon hke. .•mrt <lors achtrt'c as soon 

As tliaw his sworil .Shak 

Adhleveinent (a-ehi^v'meiit), n. 1 Tiieaetof 
achieving or performing; an obtaining by 
exertion; neeomfilishment; as, the nMieiv- 
wrnt of one’s objeet. 2 That whieh is 
aehi«\ed; a grt'utor heroic deetl; something 
aeeomplished by valour or boldness. 

The iiiiagiiMtion of Xerxes was inilariietl with the 
pros|)ei.t of ri\.i)hng or snr|Ms<iing the .n Airrip’we*#/. 
of lux glorious preUet esvns A’/i /’AiWwvi// 

8. in her. an oseutehuon or ensign armorial; 
a term now generally applied to tiie fuueral 


shield or hatdiment affixed to the dwelling- 
house of a deceased person or in a church. 



Funeral Achievement or Hatchment. 

Achiever (a-clievYu*), n One who achieves 
or uccoiiif dishes. 

Achillea (a-kil-lu^a). n. (From a belief that 
J rhilhii used a plant of this gtmiis to cure 
Teltifilius. i A genus of plants ; the milfoil 
genus .See Milfoil. 

AchlUeld (a-kil'IO-id), u. A name (rendered 
taiiiillar by CSrotc, tiie historian of (rreccel 
given itt iimse liooks (i. viii. and xi.-xxii ) 
of tlm Iliad in wliich Achilles is prominent. 
'I'iicy are siipposeti to have formed a separate 
and origimil poem.aftt'rwards cuiargeduiid 
expanded by atlditioiiM.desi'riptivetif various 
episodes in the Tntjan a'ar, in whieli other 
lK*r<H*s than Aeliilles tlgiire eonsnieuously, 
tiie whole tormiug an epic of the Trojan 
war. and called tlie Jlutd Tluise critics 
who ree.<»giu/.e a personal Homer as the au- 
thor of the Iliad and (Ulyssey su]iiMise that 
the Achiiteid was an earlier effort, after- 
wartls developed, <ir that he found the 
Achillcid and miulc it the nucleus of a more 
extended epic. 

AchiUlB tendo (n-kinis UuTdo), V IL 1 In 
amt the ti'udoii of Aeliilles; the strong 
tendon of tiie gasiro-eiieniius and soleus 
niiiHclch, which is instated in the heel : so 
called iM'caiise the heel was said to have 
luMMi the only vulnerable pari of the hero. 
Achimenes (u-kiin'o-nex), n. [Perhaps from 
h nchcrnte’ms, name of an Indian plant.] A 
genus of tropical and sub-tropicul American 
plants, nnt order Uesiiernc.en', much culti- 
vated in our hothouses on account of their 
ornamental character. Many new fonns, 
develo])ing greater variety and attrae.tive- 
nesB than are to lie found in the original 
kinds, have licuii obtained in the eultivated 
state They grow to from 1 to 2 feet high. 
Acblng (ak'ing), p. and a. Enduring or 
causing pain; painful. 

Wluit pr.it cfiil hniin. I onre enloy'tl, 
llnw sweet thrir iiieninry stiu ; 

but they b,ivc loft au achtnj^^ void 
The world c.ui iicvct fill Lawyer. 

AChlOte (H-chi-o'tn).' n. [Sp , from aehiolt, 
the original Indian name of the tree.] The 
umntto-tree, Olid the dye obtained from it 
See AKNOTTO 

Acbira (H-chO’ra), n A plant of the genus 
('anna (C. rdidist), with a laigc* esculent root, 
ylebltng tomi-lru-mois, a starch superior to 
the ordinary arrow-root, its tubers are 
eaten as fiuid in ('liili and Peru 
Atdilrtte (ak'i-rit), n | After Aehir Maned, 
who first brought it from Siberia, and trieti 
to tlisiMise of it for emerald ] Emerald 
inaliiclilU' 

AChirus (a-kl'nis), n [(^r a . priv. , and cheir, 
a hand 1 A genus of fishes, family Pleun>- 
iiectidH' (flat-fishes), distinguished from all 
the other genera by the total want of iH*e- 
toral tins: hence their name I'hoy aliound 
mostly in the East and West Indies, keeping 
near the shores and furnishing a plentiful 
supply of wholesome food to the inhalii- 
tunts. They resemble tlie common sole in 
apfioanuice 
Achlamydate (a-klam'id-at).a. [Hr a, priv . 
and ehlamtie. chlamyduH, a cloak.] In zottl. 
not possessing a mantle; as, achlamydair 
! Hranehiogasteropnda. 

' AdUainjrdett (a-kla-mid'e-e), n pi. A group 
of dicotyledonous plants which want both 
ealyx and corolla, as the willows, oalcs, and 
birches. 

. Achlamjfdeouc (a-kla-mid'e usX a. [Gr a. 


K&te, far. fat, fall; m£, met, Mr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; 


priv., and ehlamyg, a mantle.] A term ap- 
plied to plants which have neither calyx 
nor corolla, and whose flowers are conse- 
quently destitute of a covering, or naked ; 
without floral envelope. 

Achlya (ak'ii-a), n. pi. [Gr. aehlya, gloom, 
obscurity— from the doubt regarding tlieir 
afflnitiea] A remarkable group of water 
plants referred by some botanists to the 
algiB, but by others supposed to l>e aquatic 
funiis of sonic fungi. Tlicy grow parasiti- 
cally on dead flies lying in water, on fish, 
frogs, or decaying plants. They look like 
little gelatinous tufts, and are composed of 
colourless illamcnts 

Achmlte (ak'mit), n. Same as Aemite. 
Acbor (alcor), n. [Gr. achhr, dandruff.] 
Scald-head, a disease of infants, the face, 
and often the neck and breast, becoming 
incnisted with thin yellowish or greenish 
scabs. 1 1 arises in minute whitish pustule « 
which disc'harge a viscid fluid, which dries 
into II scab, and is believed to be due to the 
growth of a fungus. 

Achorlon (a-koi-'i-on), n. [See Aghor.] A 
name sonietimes given to the fungus which 
produc.es the disease acdior. 

Achras (ak'ras), n. [Gr aehrati, the wild 
I>car-tree.] A genus of tropical trees, nat. 
order Sa)s)tacctt', with entire leathery leaves, 
and yielding a copious milky fluid when 
wounded. One species, A. Sapota (called 
also Sapfda Achras), is the sapodilla jdum. 
Sec SAIDIULLA. 

Achromatic (ak-ru-matMk), a. [Gr a, priv., 
and chroma, chrumatuK, colour ] Destitute 
of colour; transmitting light witliont de- 
composing it into its primary colours , as. 
an achromatic lens or telescope — Achne 
malic lens, a leiise usually composed of two 
seiiarate lenses, a concave and a convex 
one, made from substances, as crown-glass 
and flint-glass, having diflferent refrnt-tlvo 
and dispersive powers, with tlie curvatures 
so adjusted that the chromatic aberration 
jiroduced by the one is corrected by the 
other, and light emerges from the compound 
lens uiidccomposed.' Achromatic telescope, 
microscope, a telescope or microscope in 
which the chromatic aberration is corrected, 
usually by moans of an achromatic object- 
glass. 

Achromatiolty (ak'r6-ma-tis"i-ti), n. .State 
of being ucbromaiic 

AchromatlBm (ak-rf/ma-tizm), n The state 
of being achromatic; want of colour. See 
Achromatig. 

Achromatize (a-krd'ma-tiz), v.t To de- 
prive of colour. 

Achromatopsy (a-knVma-top-si), n [Gr a, 
priv , chrinna, colour, and opsis, sight ] 
('olour blindness, or inability to sec or dis- 
tinguish (;olours. 

Achronic, AOhronloal (a-krou'ik, a-kron'- 
ik-al), a Sec Agronvc 
Adcula (a-sik^‘i-la), n. pi Adcula (a-sik'O- 
Ic). [b. acicula, a needle.] A name given 
by naturalists to a spine or prickle of an 
animal or plant 

Adcular (a-sik'u-lAr), a. [L. acicula, dim 
of acus, a needle; allied to L. aciee, Gr. aki, 
a point Sec AriP.J Having the shape of a 
needle; having sliarp points like needles; 
needle-shaped; as, an adcular prism Is one 
with the crystals long, slender, and straight, 
as actiiiolite 

Adoularly (a-sik'n-ldr-li), adv. In an aci- 
cular manner ; in the manner of needles or 
pricklea 

AdCttlate, Adoolated (a-slk'u-lat, a-sik^a- 
lat-ed), a Needle-shaped ; acicular 
Adcullform (a-sik'u-li-fomi). a. [L adcvla, 
a needle, and forma, shape ] Having the 
form of a needle or needles 
AdOUlOS (a-sik'u-lus). n. [Dim. of L aetii; 
a needle.] In hot a strong bristle. 

Add (as'id), a. [L. acidtis, sour, from root 
ac, ak, a point, seen in actis, u needle; aeteo, 
to shariien ; aeies, the point or edge of a 
sword ; acer, sharp ; aceo, to he sour ; cioe- 
tum, vinegar, and in Gr ake, akron, a point. 
The Greek ok, seen in oxys, aharp.Okys. swift, 
L. octdue, the eye, is a niodifl<*d form of the 
same root The A. Sax eeeed, eeed, \inegar. Is 
one of the few non-ecclesiastical words bor- 
rowed hy the Anglo-Saxons from the Romana 
This root appears in many English words 
(mostly from the Latin), as aarid, acrimony, 
oeumeH, acute, ague, axe, edge, Ac.] Sour, 
sliari). or biting to the taste: having the 
. taste of vinegar: as, add fruits or liquors. 
Add (fui'id), n. A sour substance; specifl- 
cally, ill ehem. a compound having all or 
most of the following properties:— (1) A 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, 8c. Uy, 
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■our taite. [Strong acids require large dilu- 
tion with water to make this perceptible.] 
(2) Solubility in water. (3) The power of 
changing most organic blue and violet co- 
lours into red. and of restoric^ original 
colours altered by an alkali (4) The power 
of decomposing most carbonates, causing 
"" twcr of uniting in 
the metals, called 

. ing salts, the metal replacing 

the hydrogen of the acid. (0) The power 
of exchanging the whole or part of their 
hydrogen for an alkaline metal presented 
to them in tlie form of a hydrate : this last 
is the only essential property of acids. 
Ad^erouB (as-id-ifdr-us), a. [£. acid, and 
L. fero, to bear.] Bearing, produciim, or 
containing acids, or an acid.— 
mimralH, minerals which consist of an earth 
combined with an acid, as carbonate of lime, 
aluminite, dec. 

Addlflable (u-sid'i-fi*a-b1), a. [From Acid- 
IVY.] Capable of being acidified or con- 
verted iut<> an acid. 

Addifleation (a-sid'i-ll-ka"shon). n. The 
act or process of acidifying or changing hito 
an acid 

Addifier (a-sid'i-n-6r), n. Cne who or that 
whicli acidifies; an acetificr; specifically, in 
chem that which hsus the property of con- 
verting a substance into an acid 
Addliy (a-*id'i-fi), v t pret A’ pp acidified: 
ppr acidifyitig. [K. acid, and L facto, to 
make.] 'J'o make acid; to convert into an 
acid 

Addlmeter (as-id-irn'et-^r), n [K. acid, and 
Or rnetrou, measure. 1 An instriinient for 
determining the purity or strength of acids, 
foundi'd on the principle mentioned under 
ACIDIMETIIY. 

Addlmetry (as-id-im'el-ri), n The inen- 
sureineiit of the strength of acids; especi- 
ally the pioi'.esH of estimating the amount of 
acid in any liquid by finding how mmdi of a 
standard alkaline solution is rcipiircd to 
exactly neutralize a lueahiired quantity of 
the given solution. 

Addity, Addness (a-sid'i-ti, aR'id-ncs), n 
The (piality of being acid or sour; sour- 
ness; tartiicss; shaipness to the taste. 
Addtllate(n-8idTi-1at), v.t pret A pp acidu- 
lated; ppr acidulating [Fr acidulcr, to 
make slightly sour; L.acidulm, slightly sour. 
Bee Aril).] To tinc- 
ture with an acid; to 
make acid in a mo- 
derate degree. A r- 
buthuot. 

AddulOUS (a-sid'Q- 
lus), a. [L. aciduluH, 
slightly sour. Boo 
Aril). I Blightly sour; 
sul)-acid; as cream of 
tartar, orangos,goose- 
berries, Ae;c 

Adform(as^i-form),a. 

[L actor, a needle, and 
fortna, form. ] Shaped 
like a needle 
Adnaceous (as-in-a'- 
shus), a. [L. acinm, 
a grape-stone or ker- 
nel] Full of kernels 
Aclnaoes (a-sin'a- 
sez), n. [L., from Gr. 
akinadefs, a Persian 
sword; Per. ahenek, a 
short sword— aAcn, a 
sword, and ck, a di- 
minutive termina- 
tion. ]A 8hort,Rtraight 
dagger, wom on the right side, peculiar to 
the Scythians, i.edes, and Persians. 
Adnadform (as-in-as'i-form). a. [L actn- 
occs, a scimetar. Or akinakcs, and L forma, 
form.] Formed like or resembling a sciine- 
tar; as, an a^inaeiform leaf, that 
is, one which has one edge con- 
vex and sharp and the other 
straight and thick, as in Meseni- 
bryanthemum. 

Acmarious (as-in-a'ri-us), a In 
hot. covered with little spheri- 
cal stalked vesicles resembling 
grape-seeds, as in some alga: 

Adneta (a-sfn-S'ta), n. A genus 
of noble epiphytal orchids, from 
(Vntral America, much prized in 
our htithouses. 

Adniform (a-siu'i-form). a. f L 
acinus, agrape-stone.and /orma, 
shape ] Having the form of grapes, or being 
in clusters like grapes; in auat. applied tn 
many glands. 





AdnOM, AfSlBOUB (as'in-5s, as'in-us), a. [L. 
aeiutu, a grape-stone.] Consisting of minute 
granular concretions. 

AdnuB (as'in-us), n. pi. Adnl (as'in-i). [L., 
a grape-stone. J 1. In anat. a name some- 
times given to certain glands or glandular 
bodies, as the pancreas. —2. In bot, one of the 
small grains which make up some kinds of 
fruit, as the blackberry, raspberry.&c. ; also. 


(as-i-pen'sdr), a. fL.] A genus 


a grape-stone 

Adpenser ^ 



Figure wearing liic 
Acinarcs 



Acipenscr — Head of Sturgeon 

of cartilaginous ganoid flslieb, family Aci- 
penserido! or Bturionidic. distinguished by 
tlie Ixmy scales or plates arranged at inter- 
vals along the body in five longitudinal 
rows. The gills are free as in osseous fishes, 
the snout long and conical, and the mouth 
retractile, toothless, and projecting fi*om 
the under surfutc of the head The genus 
includes the sturgeon, sterlet, huso, Ac 
Adpenserid8B(as'i-pcti-se"n-dc). n pl The 

sturgeon family, otherwise called the Stu- 
nonida' 

Adurgy (as-i-^i-'Ji), n. [Gr akin, a point or 
something sharp, and ergtm, operation ] ! 
Ojierati VC surgery. jRarc j . 

Ackele.t v.t see akele. > 

Acketon (ak^ton). n. Same as /f efon ; 

Ack-man (ak'mau), n A sailor's term for 
a fivsb-water thief, or one who steals on ; 
ttavigaldc rivers Cidled also an Ack-pimtc. 
Sailor's Word-htutk. 

Acknowt (ak-iuV), e.f. lA Sux imcndwan, 
to acknowledge j I’o recognize; to acknow- 
ledge, to confess 

\ lUi will nfit !**• ,iikncn>». sir, why. ’tis wist* : 

'1 luis dll .ill g.iiiii'sturs, .It all g.iiiics dissutiihle 
y> 'yot'utH 

Acknowledge (ak-norejl tif. pret A pp 

acknowledged; ppr ackiutwledging. fVerhul 
prefix n, and kmnolidgc, (» E cnaiclccc, 
knawlagc, knowleche, to acknowledge; fnmi 
the noun (which see) ) 1 To (*aii or recog- 
nize by avowal ns {Kissesslng a particular 
eliarneter, or as having certain elaims; to 
reeogiii/e or ailriiit as justly n'prcsimtetl in 
a eertaiii light/ ; to uHseiit to tlie truth of ; 
as, to acknowledge the existence of a God, 
to ackmwledge the inspiriition of the Scrip- 
tiires; to acknowledge a ehibl 
He thiit atkttowledgeth the Son hath the \ athrr 
•ilso I III II ..'1 

The iiiihictKe attributed to fVerops . imlir.ites I 
that Athens was ackuowirdcfd as the he.irl of this 
Luiifederacy /•/» I fnri-w.Ul | 

The iiinbabs.*idor w.'is acknmuUdi^ed ,'it the 4,ourt of i 
St James MMaultty. | 

2 To own or eonfess, os implying a etm- 
scioiisness of guilt 

I at-knoiuteagtd my sin unto thee. I said, I will 
roiifess iiiy traiisgressiuiis i*s xxxii 5 

3. 'I'o own with gratitude; iti own as a 
benefit 

They his gifts a* ktunvlfdgr not Milton. 

4. To own or avow receiving ; as, please to 
acknowledge this letter— 5 T»> show recog- 
nition by some act, as by a bow, nod, smile, 
lifting the hat, <Ve., os a mark of friendship 
or respect; to salute; as, she met him in 
the street, but barely acknowledged him -- 
A cknowledge , ConfcM A ckmwledgc, as con- 
trasted with confess, and applied ui things, 
is usually to admit that we ourndves see 
and know that we arc at fault In acting in | 
a certain way, to allow the truth or justice | 
of some stricture to which we an> directly or j 
tacitly siibiected, as to acknowledge a fault, j 
to acknowledge our ignorance ; confess, on 
the iither hand, is to make known, whether 
n'ferring to anything alleged against us or 
not; to confess sins isbi make them known, 
to acknowledge them is to admit that tlM>y , 
are sins Confess is generally applied to 
actions of more moment than acknowledge 
We confess sins and crimes; we acknowledge 
errors, mistakes, and faults. 

All that was renuired of him to insure forgiveness 
w,«s to at-knawleaxe that he was in fault. 

Mtts Braddon 

And Ixith con/fif'd ' 

Humbly their faults and lutrdoii begg'd. Mitton. , 

Acknowledged (ak-noVejd),® ami a Well 1 
known, rt'cogiiized; admitted; as.aii anJraf/io- I 
ledged niscal. an acknowledged fact. ! 


Acknowledger (ak-nol'ej-er), n. One who 
acknowledges. 

ACknowledment (ak-norej-mentX n. 
1. The act of acknowledging: as, (a) confes- 
sion; avowal; as, the aoknowledgmeiU of a 
fault. (6) Hie act of recognizing the exist- 
ence, authority, truth, or geiiuiiieuess of; as. 
the acknowledffinent of a God or of a public 
minister; the acknowledgtnent of a deed. 

Immediately upon the ackmmdedji-ment of the 
Christian faith, the eunuch was baptized bj^Philip 

(c‘) The owning of a benefit received, ac- 
companied with gratitude; an expression 
of thunks ; as, to mnder one’s acknowledg- 
ments fur a kindness -2. Boniething given 
or ilono in return for a favour. Smollett. ~ 
Acknowledgment money, in law, money paid 
according to the customs of some manors 
by copyhold tenants on the death of a lord 

ACk-pirate (ak'pi-rat), n Sec Ack-man. 

Adloe (ak'lid), n [L aelis, aelidus, a smnll 
javelin. J A heavy missive woajioii formerly 
used It was formed of a short thick club 
studded with sharp points, and a as at- 
tached to a cord which eiialiled the soldier 



Afliilf ■> Ttiiiii Chesiiel 

to dniu it bilck after having lauiiebed it 
ngniiist ail eiicinj 

Aclinic (a-kliirik' a. (Gr. neg prefix n, 
and klinu, to tiieliiie | Having no inclina- 
tion - Aclime line, the name given by Pro- 
fessor August to ail irregular eiirve in the 
iieighboiirliood of the terrestrial equator, 
where the iiiagiietie needle biilaiars Itself 
liori/oiitally, baviiig iiodip. It has been also 
termed the May net le Equator 
Acme (uk'me), u. (Gr. fiAme, a point Root 
ak. See Vein. I l The top or highest point, 
the furthest point attained; the utmost 
reach, * Its acme of biimuii prosperity and 
greatness' Hvrke 2 The maturity or per- 
fection of an uiiinial. - 3 In med. the height 
or crisis of a disease 4. i’eople of mature 
age eolleetively (Hare | 

III must bi* riiit* til. It ( .III iiistitii 1 your yuiitli. 

And kfLii \\>\xr \u>nt‘ in the st.iti el truth 

A' 'fonsen 

Acmite (iik'mit), n (Gr akme, a sharp 
jioiiit I A mineral of a brownish -black or 
rt'ddisb- brow'll colour, isoniorplioiiH with 
aiigite. consisting of bisilieate of iron, sill- 
cate of soda, and abmiina : so called fnim 
the form of its crystals. It is, perhaps, an 
altered form of pyroxene (wliich see). 
Acne(nk'ne), n. [Origin doubtful ] An erup- 
tion of pimples ur tuliercles, especially on 
the face, due to inllRinniatlon of the hair 
follicles or sebaceous glands. Called also 
Sycosis (which see). 

AcneBtiS (ak-ims'tis). n. [Gr. aknHtis, from a, 
)>riv., and knau, to nib or gnaw ] That part 
of the spine in quadrupeds, extending from 
between the sboulde.r-blades to the loins, 
which tlie animal cannot reach to scratch. 
A-COCk BUI (a-kok' bil), a or adv. Haul, 
a term denoting (a) the position of an anchor 
when It hangs down by its ring from tlie 



H.iri|ue, with Yardb A-cock Hill. 

cat-head, and (b) tlie position of the yards 
when they arc topped up at an angle with 
the deck. 

Acole,t v.i. [See AOCoV j To ijiuke quiet. 
Chaucer 

Acoldt (a-kOldO, a. (Prefix a tor on. f»r for 
old intens prefix of, and cold Comp. 
aweary athirst, ahungered, awry.] Cold. 
‘Poor Tom's ocoW Shak 


ch. chain; Ch, 8c. loch; g. tw*; tig, sin^f; th, then; th, fhiii; w. wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.- See Kkt. 
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AOOU4 (a-kol-a), p. and a. Bee AcooliA 
Aoology, Akoloi^ (ak-oro-Ji). n. [Or. akoi, 
a remedy, and l^og, a diecouree.] The doc- 
trine of remedies or the materia medica. 
Acolyte (ak^o-llt), n, fFr., from L.L. acoly- 
thuH, an acolyte: Gr. akolmithos, a follower.] 
1. One who waits on a pers/m; an attendant. 
* With such chiefs, and with James and John 
as acolytes.' Motley. 2. In the H. Cath. Ch. 



Acolytf-s 

tli<‘ liiifhest of the inferior orders of clergy, 
whose office it is to follow and serve the 
superior orders in tin; ministry of the altar, 
llKlit the candles, prepare th(‘ elenients of 
the KAcranieiits, d;c In an atten- 

dant nr nt'i'ornnanyitiK star or other heavenly 
iKMiy ; a satellite. 

Aoolyth, Aoolytbe (ak^i-iith) See Aco- 

LVTK. 

Aoolythllt, Aoolothlst (n-kori-thist. u-kor- 
o-thist), n Same as Acolyte 
Acomber,! v.t. To eneuinher; tocluK: to 
overwhelm. 


And lette hu acombered in tlic niirr 

CAinurr 

Aoondylouf. Acondyloae (n-konMi ius. a- 
koiiMi-lds), a |(ir. neg jiretlx a, and /ron- 
dylos, a Joint ] in hot Jointless 
Aconite (nk'on-lt), a Ih aconitum, Gr 
akonlton. 1 'i’lie plant widf’s-haiit* or monk’s- 
hood, Aconitum SapeUus See Aooniti'M. 

Winter aconite (Kranthis ftyemalut). Sec 
Khantiiin 

Aconltlc (ak-oii-it'ik), a Of or portalniiiK 
to aconite. Aconitic acid, a triliasie acid 
(C« Ha <)(,) obtained from species of thcKoniis 
Aconituin. 1 1 oot'urs ns an amoridious mass, 
and forms three classt's of salts 
Aoonltln, Aconitine (nk-on'it-in). n. [See 
Aconitum] (g«„H 47 XG;.) A highly polson- 
miH narcotic aikaloid, icot from the roots 
and leaves of several sjiecies of Aconituin. 
It forms white powdery uniins, or n com- 
pact, vitreous, transparent mass ; is bitter, 
acriil, and very soliilde in alcohol It is an 
ltn])ortant anodyne in neuralgia, and con- 
tracts the piinil of the eye Gne-tcntli of 
a urain is sulncient to kill a sjuirrow in- 
stantly 

Aconitum (ak-on-rtum). n. [L.; Gr. afron- 
iton, a luiisonuiis plant, like monk's-hood j 
A KeiniB of poisonous plants, nat order 
Kanumuilacea' 'I'lic s]u'cicH are hardy, her- I 
haccouH nlaiits, many of them of'^rcaf ' 
beauty. The Jtish or llikh of Nepaul, useii 
in poisonintt arrows. Ac , is deriveil from a 
plant of thlHKcnus, supposed to he a variety 
of A. yaveUus, See Woi.k'.»<-«ANE 
Acontiadic (a-kou-tl’a-de), n pi A family 
of saurian ivptiles. of winch the Kcenus 
Aeon lias is the type It includes three ; 
genera. See Acontias 
Acontiai (a-kon'ti as) n (Gr nkontias, a ! 
dart.fronuiA'no.adart.] 1 A kcuus of timid ! 
lacertian reptiles, group Scliicoidei, which j 
have rudiments only of the hind limbs. : 
allied to the slow-worin of Britain They ' 
(M'ciir In almost all regions, particuharl'y 
the warm and dry A meleuyns is some- 
times called dart -snake, froiu its manner 
of darting on its prt*y Tills snake like 
animal is about H feet m length, of a light 
gray colour, with black spots ix'seinbling ' 
eyes, the tielly perfectly white It is a na- ; 
tive of Africa and the Mediterranean isles. : 
2. In hot a genus of Brazilian plants. naC. 
order Aracca\ w’ith spots on Uieir sUuns ) 
like those of the reptiles so called 
Acopt (n-kop'), adr 1 Prefix a, on. and cope.) 
At the top. * It stands acop ' E. Jotmm 


Acoplc (a-kop'ik), a. [Gr. akopos, removing 
weariness, from negative prefix a, and kopos, 
a striking, hence suffering, toil, weariness, 
from koptn, to strike.] In med. fitted to 
relieve weariness; restorative. Buchanan. 
Acoracen (o-kor-a'so-e). n. pi. Bweet-flags; 
a nat. order of herbaceous plants, of which 
the genus Acorus is the tyi>e. I'hcy are 
generally included in the Aracete, from 
which they differ only in having hermaphro- 
dite flowers. Bee Acokun, Swkkt-kush. 
ACOm (a'kom), n. (A. Bax. ceeeren, cecem, 
an acorn: Qoth. akran. fruit; Icel. akam, 
Dan. uyern, D. aker, L.O. ecker, O.H.O aclr- 
eran, an acorn; the word seems originally 
Ut have meant simply fruit, as in Gothic, 
though in early English it seems to have 
liocn regarded as a compound of ttak, A. Bax 
dc, and com. It is probably allied to acre 
(which see) ] 1. Tlie fruit of the oak; a one- 
celled, onc-seeded, oval nut, which grows 
in a permanent cup In bygone times acorns 
were used os human food, and are still eaten 
ill different parts of the Oontiiient in scarce 
years They form an excellent food for 
swine. 

The first settlers of Boston were reiliiferl to the 
tircessity of feeding on clams, mussels, ground-nuts, 
•iiul acor$ii. H Trumbull 

2. JVat/f a small ornamental piece of wood, 
of a conical or globular shape, sometimes 
fixed on the point of the t>pind]c alxive the 
vane, on the mast-head, 
to keep the vane from 
being blown off. 3. Bee 
Acokn-.shell 
Acorn-cup (a^korn-kup), 
n. The (capsule of the 
aconi The acorn -cups 
of tlie QuercAts 
iimler the name vahmia, 
have become an impor- 
tant article of commcn‘e, 
large quantities lieiiig 
used ill tanning. Bee Va- 
LONIA 

Acomed (a'komd). a. 

1. Kiiniishcd or loaded 
witii acorns, spcciflcally, Acom of roasting 
in her said of an oak re- Craft, 
jircsented on a coat of 
arniH as loaded wiUi acorus -2. Fed with 
acorns. 

Acom-oU (iVkorn-oil), n. An oil expressed 
from acorns. 

Acom-Bhell (aTcom-shcl), n l. The shell 
of the acom 2 One of the cirripeds of the 
genus Balanits, allied to the hamacles, called 
by tills lutiiie from a supposed rescmblanre 
of some of the 8i>eoie8 to acorus Bee Ba- 
la Nus. C’lRRfPEPTA. 

Acorus (ak'o-riiK), n. [L., from Gr akoros, 
the sweet -flag] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Aracea’ A. Calamus, the CcUamiis 
aromaticus of druggists, is the sweet-flag or 
sweet-rush. Bee SWEKT-R^^SH. 

Acosmla (a-ku7'ini-a). n [Gr a.priv., and 
kosntoK, order or beauty.] Irregularity in 
disease, jiartieularly ill crises; nlso.ill-health, 
with loss of colour in the hiee [Rare or 
obsolete ] 

Acosmism (a-kor.'mizm), n (Gr neg prefix 
a. and kosmos, the world in a state of order. ] 
Tlic denial of the existence of an external 
world Bran Mamcl 

Acosmist (a-koz'luist). n Dnc W'ho holds 
the doctrine of acosmism 
Acosmistic (n-koz-mist'ik), a Pertaining 
to tlic doctrine of aeosmisni. 

AcOBmlum (a-koz'iiii-nm), n. A group of 
Brazilian plants belonging tt»tlie mil order 
hcgiiiiiinosn', now ineliidcd in the genus 
Sweetia 

Aootyledon (a-kot'il-e''don), n fCrr, or, priv., 
and kotyledon, any eup-shaped cavity, from 
kotyle, a liollow.] In hot. a plant wdiosc 
seeils, calleil s]Hirt*H, are not fiiniislied with 




Arntyledoncs. 

1. .Spores i.flKlicns. gcmiin.tiiiiK. a .Spores of horse- 
i.iils (r.qiusft.ur.'e). gcriiiituting ; 3, Spores of 
miisscs, gcrratiumiig 


eotyledoiis or seed-lobes. In the natural 
system of Jussieu the Acotyledones fonu a 
class which corresponds with the Crypto- 
gamia of Unnieus. Bee Cotvlkdon. 


Acotyledonoiu (a-kotTl-S^don-us). a. Hav 
ing no seed-lobes. 

Acraoby (a-kush'i), n. [Ft*, aeouehi, agouehi, 
name in Guiana.] An animal belonging to 
the Cavldss or guinea-pig family, the olive 
cavy or Surinam rat, a small species of 
Agouti inhabiting Guiana. 

Acoumeter (a-koum'et-Cr), n. [Gr. dkouo, 
to hear, and metron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the acuteness of the 
sense of hearing. 

Acousmatlc (a-kous-matlk), n. See Acous- 
tic, n 2. 

Acoustic <a-kouB'tik), a. [Gr. aJeoustikos, 
from akouo, to hear.] Pertaining to the 
sense or organs of hearing, or to the doctrine 
of sounds. --iiconsftc ouef, in onaf. the 
meatus audltorius, or external passage of 
the car. See Auditory.- Acoustic vessels, 
in the anc. drama, brazen tubes or vessels, 
shaped like a hell, used to propel the voice 
of the actors, so as to render them audible 
to a great distance, in some theatres 400 
feet 

Acoustic (a-kons'tik), n. 1. In med. a remedy 
for deafness or imperfect hearing. [Rare. ] 
2 A name given to such of the disciples of 
J^thugoras as had not completed their five 
years’ probation. (Jailed also A cousmaties. 
AcouBldoal (a-kous'tik-al), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the science of acoustics; acoustic. 

Tins urinciplc, winch is important in many acousti- 
cal problems, is, in tlie one now before us. iiniinport- 
ant. irheweli. 

Acoustician (a-kous-tl'shau). n. One skilled 
in the science of sound; a student of acous- 
tics. 

The transverse vibrations were the only ones 
noticed by the earlier acousfurtaus. ll'hetvtll 

Acoustics (a-koiis'tiks), n. [Bee Acou.sttc, 
a.] The science of sound, teaching the 
cause, nature, and phenomena of the vibra- 
tions of clastic bodies which affect the 
organ of hearing. The manner in which 
sound is produced, its transmis.sion through 
air and other media (sometimes called ii&- 
coustics), the doctrine of reflected sound, or 
echoes (sometinies called catacoustics), the 
proiMirties and effects of different sounds, 
including musical sounds or notes, the struc- 
ture Olid action of the organ of hearing, are 
all treated of under acoustics. 

Acquaint (ak-kwant'), v.t 10. Fr. acevinter; 
Pr. accoindar; LL accoanitare, to make 
known, from L ad, to, and cognitus, known, 
from cognoseo, eognitum, to know', same root 
as in know, can, ken, cunning, quaint, <frc.] 
1. I’o make known ; to make fully or inti- 
mately known; to tniike familiar; as, to 
acquaint one’s self with a subject; time and 
circuinstanccB may acquaint a man witli 
many a strange experience 

A man of .sorrows, and acquainted with grivf 
Isrt. ini 3 

2 To inform; to comniunicate notice to; as. 
a friend in the country acquaints me with 
his success: with is used before the subject 
of iiifonnntioii, if a noun; q/* was formerly 
used, but is now* obsolete or considered im- 
proper. 

Blit for sonic other rciisoii, my (•rave .sir. 

Which IS not fit you know. ] not acquaiut 
My. father q/ this hiisincss Shak. 

SYN To inform, apprise, disclose, communi- 
cate. make known. 

Acqualntable (ak-kwant'a-bl). a. Easy to 
be acquiiinteil with; affable. Chauc-er. 
Acquittance (ak-kwant'ans), n. 1. A state 
of iieing acquainted, or of having more or 
less intimate knowledge: used with refer- 
ence both to persons and things. 

If there be no great love in the beginning, yet 
heaven may dei re.ise it upon better aeguatutame, 
when we arc married. Shak. 

Such knowledge, however, and fitness for Judg- 
ment .is springs from special skill, and from a faimliar 
acyuatu/aMte with the mcchamcal processes ol cer- 
tain arts. tr.kdi;s, and manufactures, will often be 
found m this cUss Sir G C Leivts. 

2 A person known to one, especially a per- 
son with whom one is not on terms of great 
intimacy; as. he is nut a friend, only an 
acquaintance. 

W'e sec he is .xshamed of his nearest aiquaintances. 

Boylt, 

3 The whole body of thnso with whom one is 
acquainted : in this sense without a plural, 
the word lieing plural in meaning. [Tiwld 
suggests that acquaintance in this use it 
catachrestlc for acquaintants, on type of 
accidence for accidents ] 

Mine acquaintance are verily estranged from me. 

.... . *3- 

—To cultivate one s acquaintance, to endea- 
vour to become intimate with a person.^- 


Fkte, fkr, fat, fgll; nid. met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tUbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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A«gua£neanM, FamUiarilty, Intnnaey. Ae- 
guaintanee, knowledge arising from ooca* 
sional intercourse; familiarity, knowledge 
arising from frequent or daily intercourse; 
initimaey, unreserved intercourse, inter* 
course of the closest possible kind. 

Nor was his aequaintanee less with the famous 
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and ladles. 

Dvydtn. 

DmA familiarity produces neglect has been long 
observed. Johnson. 

The inUmaey between the father of Eugenio and 
Agrestis produced a tender friendship between his 
sister and Amelia. Hawkeswarth, 

RYN. Familiarity, intimacy, knowledge, cog- 
nisance. 

AeqnaintanoeBlllp (ak-kwant'ans-ship). n. 
State of being acquainted. 

ACQUalntaAtt (ak-kwant'ant), n. A person 
with whom one is acquainted. See Ac- 
quaintance, 3. 

lie and his readers are become old acquaintants. 

Swift. 

Acquainted (ak-kw&nt'ed),p. and a. 1. Hav- 
ing acquaintance; informed; having per- 
sonal knowledge.— 2. t Known; familiarly 
known; not new. * Things acquainted and 
familiar to us.’ Shak. 

Acqualntedness (ak-kwant'cd-iic8).fi. state 
oflieiiig acquainted. [Kare 1 

Acqua tofhna (ak-wa td^fa'na), n. [It.] 
See Aqua tovana. 

Acquest (ak-kwesto, »■ [Fr acquit, O.Fr 
aequegf, an acquisition. See Acquire, Ac- 
quisition.] l.t The act of acquiring; ac- 
qiiircmont. ‘ Countries of new acquest ’ 
Bacon.— The thing gained; an ac<itiigi- 
tion ; a place acquired by force. ‘New ac- 
quests and encroachments.* Woodward — 
8. In law, proportynnt descended by inherit- 
ance, but acquired by purchase nr donation. 

Acquiesce (ak-kwi-CB^.v.t. pret. tVpp acqui- 
esced; ppr. acquiescing. [L. acAjuiesco, to 
rest, to acquiesce— ad, to. and quienco, to 
be quiet; ouies, rest; Fr. aequiescer \ 1 To 
rest satisfied, or apparently satisflod. or to 
rest without opposition and discontent; 
usually implying previous opposition, un- 
easiness, nr dislike, but ultimate compliance 
or submission ; as, to acquiesce in the dis- 
pensations of 1’rovideiice. 

They were compelled to acquiesce in government 
which they did not regard as just. He (Jitimey 


2. To be satisfied of the truth or correctness 
of something ; to rest convinced ; as, to ac- 
quiesce in an opinion 

He that never compares his notions with those of 
other!, readily atquteices in hus first thoughts 

Spectator 

Syn. To concur, assent, agree, submit, con- 
sent, accede. 

Acquiescence (ak-kwi-cs'ens), n The act 
of acquiescing or giving a quiet assent , a 
silent suhniission, or submission with ap- 
parent consent : distinguished from avowed 
consent on the one hand, and on tlie other 
from opposition or open disronient; as, an 
acquiescence in the decisions of a c.ourt, or 
in the allotments of Providence ‘ (Certain 
indistinct murmurs df acquiescence. Sir H'' 
Scott 

Acquiescency (ak-kwi-cs'ens-si), n. Same 
as Acquiescence. 

Acquiescent (ak-kwi-es'ent). a. Disposed 
to acquiesce; disposed to suhmit, subniis- 
sivc; easy; unresisting ‘A mind naturally 
acjjuiescent.' Johnson. 

Acquiescently (ak-kwi-es'ent-li), adv. In 
an acquiescent manner 

Acquiett (ak-kwi'et), V f. (LL adquieto, 
to make quiet — L ad, to, and quietus, 
quiet. 1 To render quiet; to <•ompo.se; to 
set at pesce. ^Aoquiet his mind from stir- 
ring you.’ S ' A. Shirley. 

AcquiraMlity (ak-kwlr'a-hir'i-ti), n. State 
of neing acquirable. Faley. [Rare ] 

Acquirable (ak-kwir'a-bl), a Capable of 
being acquired 

Acquire (ak-kwir0.v.f.pret App acquired; , 
ppr acquiring (L. acquire, to get— ad, to. 1 
and quatro, to look or search f<»r; Fr ac- j 
qu/rir. See Quest 1 To get or gain, the ob- 
ject lieing something which is more or less 
permanent, or which liecomcs vested or in- 
herent in the subject; as, to acquire a title, 
estate, learning, habits, skill, dominion, dec : 
to acquire a stammer; sugar acquires a 
brown colour by being burned. A mere 
temporary possession is not expressed by 
acquire, but by obtain, procure, Ac ; as, to , 
obtain (not acquire) a book on loan , 

Descent is the title whereby a man, on the death . 
of his ancestor, acquires his estate by right of repre- 
sentation, as his heir at law Blackstone 

No virtue is acquired in a moment, but step by 
•tep. Barrow. 


ch, eAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g. ffo; J, yob; 
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Btn. To get, obtain, gain, attain, procure, 
win, earn, secure. 

Acquired (ak-kwlrdo. p. and a. Gained ; 
not originally conferred by nature; as, 
abilitieB natnral and acquired; an acquired 
taste. 

Acquirement (ak-kwir'ment), n. l. The act 
of acquiring, or of making acquisition. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquire- 
ment of a taste. Addison. 

2. That which is acquired; attainment. [In 
this latter sense acquirement is used in oppo- 
sition to naturalgiitoretufotemenf; as, elocu- 
tion ami skill in music and painting are 
acquirements, genius a rift or endowment of 
nature. Itdenotesospocially personal attain- 
ments, that is, attainment inherent in the 
possessor, in opposition to material or exter- 
nal things gauiod, which are more usually 
called acquisitions; but this distinction is not 
always observed. 

His acquirements by indu.stry were enriched and 
enlarged by many excellent endowments of nature 
.Sir y. Hayward.] 

Syn Attainment, acquisition, gain. 
Acquirer (ak-kwir'dr), n. A person who 
acquires. 

AcquM]^ t (ak-kwir’ing). n. Ao<|Uirement; 
acquisition ‘ 'Ihe acquirings of his father’s 
profession ’ Sir R Naunton. 

Aoqulry t (ak-kwTri), n. Ac({uirement. 

No art reqiiireth more hard study and pain toward 
the of It th.-m contentment Barrow. 

Acquisible (ak-kwiz'i-bl),a. Capable of being 
ac(|uired (Rare ] 

AcqulBlte i (ak'k wix-it). a Acquired ; gained 
‘ 'Tliree (notions) being iiiiiaie. and flveacryui- 
site. ’ Burton 

Acquisition (nk-kwi-zi‘8hon). n |L aeijui- 
sitw, from acquit o, acquisitvm. See Ac- 
QT'iKR.l 1 'I'he art of atuiiiiring; as, a man 
takes nleusure in the acquisititm of projicrty 
as well as in the itosscssion. ‘ The aeq uisition 
or loss of n province ’ Macaulay 2 'rho 
tiling acquired or gained: generally, hut not 
uniformly, apjdied to material gains. See 
Aoquiukment, 2 

The C'romwelliaiis were induced to relinquish one* 
third ol their tuquisitious. Ahuau/ay 

Acqulsltiye (ak-kwiz'it-iv). a 1 Aciiuired 
[Rare.) 

He died not in his atgunttive, but m his luitive soil 

// Otti'U 

2 Disposed to make acquisitions: having 
a propensity to acquire property; os, lui 
acqiiisitioe (l.spositioii 

Acquisitively (ak-kwiz'it-iv-Ii). ade. In an 
aciiuisitive manner; iiy way of aciiuisition 
Acquisitiveness (ak-kwiz'it-iv-nes), n. 

1 .state or <p]ality of being aci|uisitivc ; , 
a propi'iisity to acquire property ‘2 In 
phtrn the organ to which is uttrilnited ; 
the function of producing the desire to 
uc(|uire and possess in general, apart from 
the uses of the olijects. See cut I’llKKN- 
01.00 Y 

Acquisitor(nk-kwlz‘it-er),M. One who makes 
ae(|Uisiti<ins C Itiehardeon (Rare.) 
Acquist t ( ak - kwist' ), n. ( See Acquk.st ] 

‘ V«>w acquist of tnie experience ’ Milton 
Acquit (ak-kwit'), r t pret A pp. acquitted; 
ppr acquitting f Fr aequitter, to ilischargc, 
to set at rest with resi»eet to a I'laim - h ad, 
to. and ryj/ieDM, at rest, quiet 1 1 To release 
or liiscliargc from an obligation, accusation, 
guilt, c<;nHur<!, suspicion, or wliut<*ver is luiil 
against or upon a jierson as a cliargo or 
duty, to set free, spccitteally, in law, to pro- 
nounce not guilty: as, the jury acquitted the 
pri8<in(‘r; we acquit a man of evil intentions; 
it is followed by of before tlie tiling; to 
acquit from is obsolete 2 t 'J’o make full 
payment for; to atone for. [Rau J 
1 ill life to death acquit my furied offence. ShaJb 

8 With the reflexive pronoun, (a) to (dear 
one’s self 

Pr.iy Cod he m.'iy acquit him (IdmseiO of Mispicioii ! 

SAatr 

(h) To behave; to hear or conduct one's 
self; as, the soldier ac^niffed himself well 
in battle; the orator acquitted himself 
jiidiffcreiitly — .SvN, To clear, dischaive, 
release, set free, almolve, pardon, forgive. 
Acquit (ak-kwit‘), pp. Acquitted. 

N«* do 1 wibh 

To Ilf* acquit from my continual smart .Spenser. 

Acquits (ak-kwito, v t. To requite 

Midst foes fas ch.*unpion of the faith) he ment 
That palrae or cypress should his painen aconite 
Larew. 

Acquitment (ak-kwlt'ment), n The act of 
acquitting, or state of being acquitted; ac- 
quittal [Rare.] 


h, Fr. ton; ng. ting; th, fAen; tb, fAin; 


Acquittal (ak-kwlt'al), n. The act of ao* 
quitting, or state of being acquitted; spe- 
cifically, in taw, (a) a judicial setting free 
or deliverance from the charge of an offence 
by pronouncing a verdict of not guilty. 
(6) Freedom from entries and molestations 
by a superior lord for services issuing out of 
lands. Cowell. 

Acquittance (ak-kwit'ansl, n 1 . The act of 
acquitting or discharging from a debt or any 
other liability; the state of being so dis- 
cliarged. 

N ow must your cnnscirnce my acquittance seal. Shak, 
2. The writing which is evidence of a dis- 
charge; a receipt in full, which bars a fiirUier 
demand. 

You can produce acquittances for such a sum. Shah. 
8. t *1116 act of clearing one’s self. ' Being sus- 
pected and put for their aaiuittance to take 
the sacrament of the altar.' Jer. Taylor. 
Acquittance t (ak-kwit'ons). v. t. To acquit 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance mr 
l‘‘rutti all the impure blots and stains thereof Shah. 

AcraseKa-kraz'), v.f. [B’r ('crane r, to break, 
to destroy See Craze.] Tu impair; to 
destroy. ‘ My substance impaired, niy credit 
acrased.' Gascoigne. 

Acrasv.t Acrasiat (ak'ra-si. a-kra'si-a). n. 
(Gr akrasia, inteiiiporatonoss— a,priv., and 
kratos, power.] Blxcess; surfeit; intemper- 
ance; iiicoiitinenco 

Acrasies, whether of the body or iniiul. occasion 
great uneasiness Cortttsh, 

Acraze f (a-kraz'). v t [Prefix a, Inteiis., and 
craee (which see).] I'o make crazy, tn in- 
fatuate ‘ T acrazed was ' Mir for Mags. 
Acre (iVkt’T). « [A. Sax. ncer, eccer, a field; 

this is n widely-sjiread word, comp. D akker, 
led. akr, Dan ager, G. acker, G(»th. akrs, 
arable land, a field ; and the cog L. ager, 
Gr.agros, Per. agar, Armoiiian agarah, .Skr 
ajra, a field. Brom root ag, ak, as in R 
ago, Icel. aka, to drive, the word probably 
ineaning originally the place t(» or over 
which euitle were driven; a ])asturt\ A com 
is probably from this root, ineaning origin- 
ally fruit or produce ] 1. Grigiiially, an open, 
ploughed, or sowed field This sigtiificaiiott 
was grndunlly lost after the acre was made 
a definite measure of surface, which was first 
done by an act p.issed in the thirt,v-firstyoar 
of Kdward III ‘My husky acres and my 
uiishnibluid down’ Shak ‘Over whose 
acres walked those blessed feet ’ Shak. — 
2 A ((iiantity of land, eontaining Kid s(|iiare 
rods or perches, or 4K40 s(|iiare yards ’lids 
is tin; Rnglisb statute or iinpiTial aciv which 
is cniplo.ved over the T idled Kingdom and 
itseolonies and m the Triited Htates, though 
Scotland and Ireland tv.* respectively an 
Hereof theirown, whieh isstill to some extent 
used III nieuHiirementH. 'Ihe Scotch acre 
is larger than the Knglisli, ns it contains 
bi0i’12s s(|nun; yards. 4H Scotch acres being 
eilUiil tu 01 Bhiglish acres llie Irish acre 
is also larger than the Knglish, inasmuch as 
100 Irish acres are neiiriy e(|Uivalent to 
102 B'.nglisii acres God's acre, God’s field; 
the ehiircli-yiird. 

I like* tli.it .1111 iriit S.IXOII phrnsr, wliich l.iIIs 
T he biin.il-gruiiiiil Oinf\ at ret It is Just ; 

It iiiiisci rates r.i' li withiri its walls, 

Ami hrvathes a beiiisfiti uer thr sleeping dust 
/ otifiJeltow 

Acreable (iVk6r-a-bl). a. According to the 
acre; measured or estimated In a(;n‘S or by 
the acre 

Tlir lureable prudiiLe of tin* t'fo inrtliods was 
tieurly the s-imc ( ompletr hariner 

Acreage fa'ker-nj), n The number of acres 
in a piece of land, acres taken collectively; 
as, the acreage of Britain 

No riwrsr and lihu kish < .oil of atrenji'e 

Stands at thy g.ilr for thcc to grovel to. Tennyson 

Acred (it'kArd). a rossessiiig acres or landed 
property . useil lildcfiy in composition ; as, 

‘ Large -rtcrer/ men’ Pope. ‘Many -acred 
men * Sir W. Jones 

Acre-dale (a'k6r-dal), n [A Rax atcer, a 
field, and docl. a division. .See DEAL.] Land 
in a common field, different parts of which 
are held liy different proprietors [ITovin- 
cial Bhjglish ] 

Acre-fight (a'k^r-fft), n [Acre, a field, and 
fght ] A kind of iliiel in the open field 
formerly fought by single combatants, 
English and Hcotch. on the debatable land 
fietween the frontiers of their respective 
kingdoms. 

Acre-shot (a'k6r-shot). n. [Acre, a field, 
and shot, proportion, reckoning. Hee ROOT.] 
A local land-tax or charge. Dugdale. 
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ACBOPliTAL 


AorlA (akMd), a. [L. a<)6r. aeri<r, aer#;, riiarp; | 
ITr. A&re; root ae. (fiee AOXD.) The terroina- 
tlon in this word may have arisen from a 
■jpurlous form aeridug i^rhaps used in mo- 
dem scientific Latin. 1 1. Hharp or biting to 
the taste; pungent; hitter; as, acrid salts.— 
2. Hevere; virulent; violent: stinging. ‘Jcrid 
temper.' Cowper. — Acrid substances are 
those which excite in the organs of taste a 
sensation of pungency and heat, and when 
apidied to the skin irritate and inflame it. — 
Acrid poigoru, including those also called 
eorrogive and egcharotie, are those which irri- 
tate, corrode, or bum the parts to which they 
are applied, producing intense burning sen- 
sation, and acute pi^n in the alimentary 
canal. I'hey include concentrated acids 
and alkalies, compounds of mercury, ar- 
senic, copper, drc. 

Acrid (alcTld), n. An acrid poison. *A 
powerful aertef.' Pereira 

Aoridli (a-krid^i-a. a-kriiri-l). n. pi. 
Mee AciilPiDJfi. 

AorldilA (a-krid'i-an), n. One of the Acri- 
didte. 

Aorldldn (a-krid'i-du), n. A family of or- 
thoptomus insects I'lmtainiiig the grasshop- 
pers. All the spec.ies of tiiis family can leap. 

Acridity (a-kritl'i-ti), n. Hume as Acridtiegs. 

AcrldneM (nk'rid-ues), n. The quality of 
lieing acrid or pungent. 

Aorlmonlous (ak*ri-nid'ni-us),a. 1. Abound- 
ing in acrimony or acrldnesH; acrid; bitter; 
corrosive. ‘ If gall cannot bo rendered ac- 
rittuniurug and bitter of itself ‘ Ilarwy.— 

2. Puf severe; iiitter; virulent; caustic; 
stinging : applied to liuigiiage. temper, and 
the like ‘ AenwuniauM contempt John- 
son. 'An acmiuoiMUitff conflict.' Macaulay. 
[The latter is now the commoner sensc‘.J 

AcrlmonlOUflly (ak-rl ino'ni-UH-li). ado In 
an acrimonious manner; shandy; bitterly; 
pungentiy. 

AcrlinonioutnCBS (ak-ri-mA'ni-us-nes), n. 
Tiio state or iniality of lieing acrimonious. 

AcoHUnony (ak'ri-mo-ni). n. | b. aerinutnia, 
sharpness, from ncrin, siiarp (see AoTi>), and 
afUx tn4mia ] 1. A quality of bodies which 
corrodes, dissolves, or destroys others; altxi, 
harshness or extreme bitterness of taste; 
pungency 

TliuHe milks (m certain pUiutii) have all an orrJ- 
MOMjK, though one would think they should be leni- 
tive JiiUOtt 

S Fiy. sharpness nr severity of temper; bit- 
terness of expression proceeding from anger, 
ill-nature, or petulance: pungency; viru- 
lence. *Acrimmy and indignation. SHouth. 

*A erimany of voice and gesture. ’ Bp Hackel. 
-—Acrinumy, Asperity^ IJarghnegg, Tartneeg 
A ennumj/ expresses a high degree of bitter- 
ness of language proceeding from a soured 
or ninlignniit tonimr; aeperity refers rather 
to tlie manner than the disposition, and 
does not necessarily imjily any malignity of 
temper, but may lie due to a fecliiig of just 
indiguatioii; harghnegg generally implies an 
undue tneasiirc of asperity; tartwgg ex- 

K es a comparatively slight degrt'c of 
mess, and usually implies also a cer- 
tain nnioiint of wit 

No order of inrti have an enmity of mure aerttnotty. 

yohnsi^n 

The orators of the o|i|tosltuui deiiarrd ag.tinst 
him with great aiiiitintinti ,iud asftrtty Macaulay 
My needful seeming harshnei\, iiiirdoM it 

Teuftyson 

The popular harangue, the Airr reply Lon'/>er, 
AorlSlA (a-krisM-a), n (Or neir prefix a, 
and krme, Jiidgmt'nt J A condition of dis- 
ease in which no judgmctii can lie formed, 
or ill which an unfavourable juitgineiit must 
be given Jhinytigou 

AorlBy (ak'ri-si), n fSee Acuimia ] (Rare.] 
1. Hame as Acmia. 2. Injtidlciousness. 
Aorlta (ak'ri-ta), n pi |Or akritog, indis- 
eemililo. I A name of the lower Kadiatn, 
now called ITotoxoa, having no distinct dis- 
coriidilc nervous system, as sponges. 
Aorltan, Aorlte (ak rl-tan, ak'nt), ii One 
of the Acrlta. 

Aorltloal (a-krit'ik-al), n. In med. (a)liaving 
no crisis: as. lui acrifieaf abscess, (h) Giv- 
ing no iutlicatioiis of a crisis ; as, acritieal 
symptoms 

Aerltufto (ak'ri-tOd). n [See Aon ml An 
acrid quality; bittoruess to the taste; biting 
heat. fRarc 1 

Aerlty t (ak'ri-to, n. [L acritag, sharpness. 
See ACRlb, Ac.] Sboiimess; kwii severity; 
strictness. 'The aenty of prudence, ami 
severity of judgment' Bacon, 

AoroRiiiAtic, Aorounatloal (ok^rfl-a-mar- 
ik. ak'rd-a-mat''lk-al), a ( Gr. akroamatillrfu, 
from akroaomai, to hear.] Abstruse: per- 


taining to deep learning, and opposed to 
exoUtne. Aristotle’s lectures were of two 
kinds: aoroat«e,acroa>inafie,oresoterie,which 
were intended for hearing only and were 
not committed to writing, and were deli- 
vered to a class of select disciples, who had 
been previously instructed in the elements 
of learning : and exoteric, which were deli- 
vered in public. The former respected be- 
ing. Qoii.and nature; the principal subjects 
of the latter were It^c, rhetoric, and policy. 

We read no achroamattt lectures. Hales. 

Aristotle was wont to divide his lectures and read- 
ings into airaafttolieal and eaotericul. Hales. 

AcroamatlOS (ak^rfl-a-mat"iks), n. pi Aris- 
totle's lectures on the more subtle parts of 
philosophy. Hee ACRoAMATTC. 

Acroatlc (ak-ro-at'ik). a. [Gr. dkroatikog, 
pertaining to hearing, from akroaomai, to 
near.] Abstruse. Hame as Aeroamatic 
(whicli see). 

AeroatLOB (ak-rO-aViks), n. pi Same as Ae- 
roamatieg. 

Acrobat (ak'rd-bat), n. [Gr. dkrobated, to 
go on tip-toe, to climb upwards -oA^roff, 
high, on the tip of anything, and haino, to 
go.] A rope-dancer; also, one who prac- 
tises high vaulting, or similar feats of per- 
sonal afdlity. as tumbling, throwing somcr- 
saults, Ac 

ACFObateB (a-krob'at-ez). n. [Gr. akrog, high, 
and haiud, to go.] A sub-genns of Petau- 
rus, a genus of marsupial animals, family 
Phaluiigistido}, indigenous to Austialia, coii- 



Opnssiim Mouse {Acrabates fygvutu^. 


taining tlie opossum mouse {A, pygmamg), 
one of the smallest of the Mursupialia It 
is liardly larger than a mouse, and has n 
parat:hute. 

Acrooarpl (ak-rd-kkr]i1), n. pi [Gr. akrog, 
highest, and karpoe, fruit.] In hot. a divi- 
sion of the mosses containing the species in 
which tlie capsule terminates the growUi of 
a firiinary axis. 

AorooarpouB (ak-rd-karp'us), a. Inliof ap- 
plied to mosses wliust* flower terminates 
tile growth of a primary axis; of or pertain- 
ing to tlie Acrocarpi 

The fl«iwer of luosses either temiin.ites the growth 
of n nriniary .ixis lacrtKar^us), or the Sower is 
placeu nt the end of an axis of the second or third 
order (fUurocarfous) Sachs, 

AorooepbaliC (ak'ro-se-far'lk), a. [Gr. akrog, 
high, and kcphalc, the head.] In ethn.a term 
applied to the pyramidal or high-skulled 
tribes of men, or to their skulls. 
Acrooeraunlan (ak^ro-se-ra^'ni-an), a. [Gr. 
akron, a summit, and keraunos, thunder.] 
An epitliet applied to certain mountains 
in the north of Kpirus in Greece They 
project into the Adriatic, and were so 
termed from being often struck with light- 
ning Written also Akrokcraunian. 

The thunder-hills of fe.ir. 

The acrocerauman moununiis of old name. 

liyron 

Aeroohordon (ak-rfl-konVon), n. | Gr. . from 
akrog, high, extreme, ami chorde, a string.] 
An exun*8ccnce on tlic skin, witli a slender 
base 

AoroclnUB (ak-rfi-si'nus), n. [Gr. akron, 
point, kineo, 1 move 1 A genus of longicom 
roloopterotis inserts, family Cerambycidie, 
so railed from having thr spine on each side 
of the thorax movable A Unujimanug, the 
harlequin lieotle of South America, is the 
type. It is 2^ inches long, with anteimw 5, 
luid fore-legs alone 4 inches in length. 
Aorocoxnia (ak-r6-kd'nii-a). 9i. [Gr akrog, 
extreme, and Ardm^. a tuft.] A genus of 
tro)tiral American plants, nat order Pal- 
marew, allied to the cocoa-palm. The spe- 
cies include some of the must majestic 
palms. .HO or 40 feet high, and crowned with 
a tuft of gigantic leaves. A . aculcata has a 
stem as thick as a man's laidy, and yields 
j a small round fruit, with a thin, sweetish. 
! astringent pulp, and a nut with a white 
] edible keniel. See HIacaw-trer. 

, Acrodactylum (ak-rO-dak'til-um). n. [Gr. 

akrog, high, uppermost, and daktylog, a 
I <*^kit.^] The upper surface of each digit in 

. AerMont (ak'rd-dont). n. [Or. akrog, high. 


on the top, and odotw, odmUog, a tooth.] A 
term common to those lacertian reptUos 
which have their teeth united at the top of 
the alveolar ridge. 

Acrodont (ak^r6-dont), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling the acrodonts; characterised by 
an arrangement of the teeth like that of the 
acrodonts. 

AcrodUB (ak'rO-diis), n. [See Ackopont.] 
A genus of placoid fossil fishes, vulgarly 
styled fogeU leecheg, with large enamelleil 
striated teeth. The teeth especially are 
common in the chalk and oolite. 

Acrogen (ak^O-jen), n. IGr. cUctm, high, on 
the t(ip, and gennaa, to produce.] An ac- 
rogeiiuiis plant. In hot. the acrogens form 
a division of the Cryptogamia, distinguished 
by the habits of growth and the mode of 
impregnation from the ThaHogens. They 
have true stonis with leafy appendages (ex- 
cepting the Riccias and Marebantias), and 
the enibiyonic sac is impregnated by the 
spermatozoids. They are divided into two 
groups:— (a) Those composed wholly of 
cellular tissue, the charas, liverworts, and 
mosses ; and (b) Those in which vascular 
tissue is present, the ferns, horsetails, pill- 
worts, and club-mosses. -The age qf acro- 
getut, in geol. the carboniferous era, when 
acrogens were the characteristic vegetable 
forms. 

AcrogenouB (a-kroj'eii-ns), a Increasing 
by growth at the summit, as the tree-ferns; 
pertaining to the acrogens. 

AcrognatbUB (a-krog^ua-thusyn. [Gr. akrou, 
high, and gnathog, the jaw.] A genus of 
fossil fishes of the salmon family, occuiTiiig 
in the lower chalk. 

Acrography (a-krog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. akrog, 
high, and grapho, to write or engrave. ] The 
art of producing designs in relief on nietal 
or stone by etching, for the purpose of 

S riutiug from them along with type, and 
[ms superseding wood-engraving. 

Acroke,t a Crooked; awkw'nrd. ‘The mat- 
ter is aeroke.* Chancer. Written also A- 
crookc. 

Acrolein, Acroleine (a-krflae-in), n. [Gr. 
akrog, higli, on the top, and L. oleum, oil.] 
(C«ll 40 ) A colfiurless limpid liquid ob- 
tained by distilling glycerine with acid po- 
tassium sulphate. This substance is pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of fatty 
bodies, such us an ordinary candle; it has a 
most intensely irritating odour. Acrolein 
is the aldehyde of the ally! seriea See 
ALLVL. 

Acrolitb (ak'ro-lith), n. [Gr. akrog, high, 
extreme, and litkog, a stone.] In arch, and 
gndp. a statue, of which only the extremi- 
ties are stone. 

AcrolitbBA (a-kra'llth-nii), a. Pertaining 
to an aerulith ; formed like an acrolith; as, 
an acrolithan statue. 

Acromial (a-krii'mi-al), a. In anat relating 
to acromion 

Acromion (a-kr5'mi-on), n. [Gr. akrog, high, 
extreme, and omog, shoulder.] In anat. tliat 
process of the spine of the scapula w'hich 
receives the extreme port of the clavicle, 
and gives attachment to part of the deltoid 
and trapezius muscles. 
Aoromonogrammatic (a-krom'o-nd-gram- 
niat'^lk), n. and a. [Gr. akrog, extreme, 
inonog, alone, and gramma, a letter.] A 
term applied to a poetical composition in 
which every verse bc^ns with the same 
letter as that with which the preceding 
verse ends 

Aoro-narcotiCB (akru-nkr-koriks), n. pi 
[Gr akrog, extreme, and £. nareotieg.^ A 
division of poisons, chiefly of vegetable 
origin, whicli irritate and inflame the ali- 
mentary canal, and act on the brain and 
spinal cord, producing stupor, coma, para- 
lysis, and convulsions. Called also Narcutieo- 
aeritig or Narcotico-irritantg. 

Acronyc, Acronycal (a-krou^ik, a-kron'ik- 
al), a. [Gr. akrog, extreme, and nyx, night ] 
In agtron. culminating at midi%ht: said 
of a star which rises as the sun sets, and 
sets as tlie sun rises, and is, therefore, di- 
rectly opposite the sun : opposed to cogmieat 
Spelled also, Uiough improperly, Aeronie, 
Acronical. 

Acronyoally (a-kron'ik-al-li), adv In an 
acronycal manner; so as to culminate at 
midnight. A star is said to rise and set 
acronyeaUy when it rises as the sun sets, 
and sets as the sun rises. 

Acropetal (ok'rfi-pet-al), a. [Or. akrog, top. 
and petalon, a leaf.] In hot having an 
origin successively nearer the top of the 
axii^ as leaves. 


FAte. fir, fat, fall; m£, met. hdr; pine, pin; nflte, not, mbve; thbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. toy. 
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ACnMIADJS 


Aoro|Kkttlim(ak-i«-pO'di-iim),n. [Or.oIrrtM. | 
tbe top, and pou<, foot.) In zwA. the upper ' 
■orface of the whole foot. 

Aerop<dlB (a-kropVlis), n. [Or. aJcroz, high, 
and poliBt a city.) The citadel of a Gre^an 
dty, usually situated on an eminence com- 
manding the town, and strong by nature or 
art; that of Athens contained some of the 
finest buildings of the city, such as the Par- 
thenon and Erechtheum. 

AcroiaiiniB (ak'rd-sg-rus). n. [Or. akros, 
extreme, and murog, a lizard.] An extra- 
ordinary fossil reptile, with thirty or forty 
teeth, and a broad cheek-bone process, oc- 
curring in the trias sandstones of South 
Africa. 

Aerosplre (ak'rd-spir). n. [Or. akrog, highest, 
and gpeira, a spire, or spiral line.) The first 
leaf which rises above the ground when com 

g rminates ; also the rudimeutary stem or 
St leaf which appears in malted grain; 
the developed plumule of the seed. 
Aoroapired (ak'ro-spird), a Having or ex- 
hibiting tbe acroBpire ; especially, in malt- 
making, a temi applied to the grains of bar- 
ley which have sprouted so far as to exhibit 
the blade or plumule end, the root or radicle 
also apiiearing. 

Aorosporous (a-kro'spor-us), a. [Or. akros, 
a summit, and gporog, seed.] A term apel- 
lative of one of the two modes in which 
fruit is formed in fungi. In this method 
the spores are naked and produced at the 
tips of cells. For the other method see 
AsciGERoua. 

AQTOM (a-krosO, prep [Prefix a, and cross.] 

1. l<'rom side to side: opposed to ahng, 
which is in the direction of the length; 
athwart; <juite over; os, a bridge is laid 
aerogg a river. • 2 Intersecting ; passing 
over at any angle ; as, a line passing aerogg 
another. 

Aorosa (a-krosO, adv 1. From one side to 
another; crosswise. 

With .nrnis arrort. 

He stood, reflecting on his country’s loss Dryden. 

8 Adversely; contrarlly * Things go aerogg ’ 
Mir. /or Magg.~~^.\ ITsed as a kind of ox- : 
olamation when a sally of wit itiiscarried, i 
In allusion to failure when jousting, as at ' 
tiie quintain. * Good faith, across.'’ Shak, \ 
—To break aerogg, in tiitiiig, to allow one’s 
spear by awkwardness to be broken across I 
by the body of the adversary, instead of by ' 
the push of the point. 

One snid he hrake across Sir P Sidney 

AcrofltlO (a-kros'tik), n. [Gr. aJkrostichwn, ' 
an acrostic — akrog, extreme, and gtichog, j 
order or verse.] 1 A composition in verse, I 
in which the first, or the first and last, or ! 
certain oUier letters of the lines, taken in 
order, form a name, title, motto, &e., which 
is the subject of the poem 'Anagrams, j 
chronograms, acrogtieg,’ Bvrton — 2. A . 
Hebrew poem of which tlie initial letters ; 
of the lines, nr stanzas, were made to run ' 
over the letters of the alphabet in tlieir ' 
order. Twelve of the bsRlniB Ri'o of this , 
character, of which Psalm cxix. is the best 
example. 

Acrostic (a-kroB^tik), a. That relates to or 
contains an acrostic; as. aerogtic verses 
Acrostically (a-kros'Uk-al-ll), adv. In the 
manner of on acrostic. 

AerotaT8ittin(ak-r6-tar'si-um}.n. [Gr alrro«. ' 
Ughest, and tarsog, tarsus, sole of the foot ] 
In anat. the upper surface of the tarsus. 
See Tarsus. 

AmteleutiC(ak'rd-tel-u"tik),a lOr. akrog, 
extreme, and teleute, end.] ISecleg an ap- ; 
pellation given to anything added to the 
end of a psalm < hymn, as a doxology. 
Acroter (ak^ro-tdr).n. Same as Aerotrrium 
Aerotorlal (ak-ro-te'ri-al), a Pertaining to 
the acroterium; as, aeroterial urnaiucnts | 
Aoroterimn (ak-ro-te'ri-um), n. pi Acro- 



terla (ak-rfi-tS'ri-a). | Gr. dkrot&rvm, a sum- 
mit, apex, from akrog, highest. ] 1. lu arch. 


an ornament, the apex or angles of a pedi- 
ment. The term is irenerally restricted to 
the small pedestals i^aced on the apex and 
angles of a pediment for the support of 
statues or other ornaments. It is also used 
to denote the pinnacles or other ornaments j 
on the horizontal copings or parapets of < 
buildings, and which arc sometimes called 
aeroterial ornaments. -2. In anat. an ex- 
tremity of the human body, as a hand, a 
foot, Ac. 

Acrothalliglnm (ak-ro-thalli-jP'no). n. pi. 
^r. akrog, extreme, thdllog, a thallus or 
frond, and gennad, to produce.) In hot. a 
term forcryptogamic pfmitB which increase 
only at the top, and have thalli in place of 

AcrotliinniOXL (ak-ro-thim'i-on), n. [Gr. 
akrog, extreme, and thymog, thyme.] In 
tnsd. a rugose wart, with a narrow basis and 
broad top. cninp>ut‘d by Celsus to the flower 
of thyme. Called also Thmmtg. 

AerotlC (a-krot'ik), a. [L L aerotieug, from 
Gr. akrog, extreme.] Belonging to or affect- 
ing external surfaces; as, aerotic diseases. 
Acrotoxnoos (a-krot'd-mus), a. [Gr akrog, 
extreme, and tomog, a cutting.] In mineral. 
having a cleavage parallel to the top or 
base. 

Acrylic (a-kriPik), a Of or pertaining to 
acrolein.— jlcrylu! acid (C;,Ha0.j), an agree- 
ably smelling liquid, produced by the oxida- 
tion of acrolein This acid is monobasic, 
and its salts are very soluble in water. 

Act (akt), V i. f L. ago, actum . to exert pow’er, 
to put 111 motion, to do; Gr ago, to lead; 
allied to Icel aka, to drive, and probably 
to E acre (which see) J 1 To exert power ; 
to produce effects; ns, the stomach actg upon 
food; tlic will aetg upon the body in produc- 
ing motion 

How bt>cly aces upon Ihe inifMi&sivc iiiiiitl. Cart/i j 

2. To he ill action or motion ; to carry into 
effect n purpose or determination of the 
mind. 

He hangs between in doubt to act or rest Po/e 

3. To liehavc, demean, or conduct one's 
self, as in murals, private duties, or public 
offices. 

lie most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, arts the best, 

P 7 Padey 

4 To perform, as an aetor ; t(» represent a 
chnrneter , to feign ; as, he art.g very well ; 
he is only acting —To act vv to, to equal in 
action ; to perform an mtiion or series of 
actions correspondent to ; t<* fulfil ; ns, he 
has acted up to his engagement or his advan- 
tages 

Act (ukt), B.t 1. To transact ; trt do or per- 
form 

Thou wast .1 spirit too delicate 
To ar/ her e.irUiy and .d^hurr'd cumnmiuls S/ia/t. 
Industry doth beget e.tse by procuring good h.ibits 
and facility of actt/ii’ things expedient for us to do, 
Harraw 

2 To represent as real, to perform on or as 
uii tlie stage; to play; hence, to feign or 
counterfeit ; os, to act Macbeth ; to act tlic 
same ])art nightly 'With acted fear the 
villain thus piirsiied ’ Dryden -li To per- 
form the office of ; to assume the character 
of; as, to act the hero -4 f To i)Ut in action; 
to actuate 

Must people iii the wosld are acted by levity anri 
humuur SoutA 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul Pa/^r 

Act (akt), n. 1. That which is being tloiie 
or which has been done; the exertion of 
power; the effect of whicli j^siwer exerted is 
the cause, as, the act of giving or receiving, 
a deed In tills sense it denotes an opera- 
tion of the mind as well as of the luidy 
I!lustnou!i acts high raptures do infuse. Walter. 

—In the act. In the actual performance or 
commission said especially of persons who 
arc caught when engaged in some mistleed 

This woman was taken I « rAc very arf Jn viii 4 
—Jn act to, urepared or ready to; on the 
very fioint implying a certain bodily dis- 
positum or posture; as, in act to strike. 

(..itlirring his flowing robe, he seemed to stand 
/n art to speak, and gMcefiil stretched hi.s hand 
Pope 

2 A state of reality or real existence, as op- 
jMised to a possibility; actuality 

The seeds of plants are not at first in act, hut in 
possibility, what they afterwards grow to Ije 

/looker 

3. A part or division of a play performed 
without interruption, in which a definite 
and coherent portion of the plot is repre- 
sented; gener^y subdivided into smaller 


ch, ekain; ih. Sc. lock; g. gty, i, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng. oiti^; th, fkeu; th, tkln; 


portions, called sremur. - -4. The result of 
public delilieration. or the decision of a 

J irince, legislative body, council, court of 
ustice, or magistrate; a decree, edict law. 
statute, judgment, resolve, award, determi- 
nation ; as. an act of parliament ; an act of 
the General Asseiubl v of the Church of Seot- 
j land.— 5. In English nnivergitieg, a thesis 
j maintained in public by a candidate for a 
degree, or to show the proficiency of a 
I student. At Oxftird, the occasion when 
masters and doctors complete their degrees 
is also called the act.- tt. In latv, an instru- 
niont or deed in writing, serving to prove 
the truth of some bai'gain or transaction : 
as, I deliver this ns my act and deed.— ./let 
f / bankruptcy See under Bankruitcy.- 
Aet o//aith, auto de fd (which see) - -Act qf 
God, in law, an accident or event which 
takes place without human intervention, 
and is beyond man's control, as the conse- 
quences arising from storms, lightning, , 
and which no party is bouml to make good 
to another, independently of stiecial con- 
tract.— /tef of grace, a term sometimes ap- 
plied t(» general jiardons at the beginning 
of a new reign, *c. Act i\f indemnity See 
lNl>BMNiTr —A et of Parhament. See PAR- 
LIAMENT. -Act of gcdcrunt, an ordinance 
of the Court of Session under authority of 
an act of the Scottisli Parliament passeil in 
1540, by which tlie judges are empowered 
to make such statutes as may bo necessary 
for expediting justice.- -/I cf ton. Act. See 
Action. 

Acta (ak'tn), n. pi. [L ] 1. Acts.— 2. Spe- 
cifically. proceedings in a legal or ecclesi- 
astical court Acta Sanctomm, the Acts 
of the Saints, the name soiiietimus applied 
to nil collections of iiccouiits of ancient 
saints and murtyrs, both of tlie Roman and 
Greek ('hurches, but specifically the name 
of II work begun by the Bullundists, a society 
of .lesuits. in 104.*). and not yet completed, 
portions of it still appearing at intervals, 
it being curried on in the order of the cal- 
endar 

Aetna (ak-te'a). n. [b ocbm. herb-christo- 
plier,(Jr the elder, from the leaves 

resemldiiig those of the elder | A genus 
of plants, nai order Hunuiiculaeeie, found 
ill Europe, the north of Asia, and America, 
llie species are lutssessed of nauseous and 
deleteriouH properties I'wo Amerieiiii spe- 
cies arc eoiisidered to be a reiuerly for tlie 
bite of the rattlesnake - heiiee called rattle' 
make herbg A gpicata isealled in England 
herthchrigtopher and hunc-berry. 

Actlan (ak'siii-aii), a Relating to Aetlum, 
u town and jn'oinontory of Kpinis; as. Ac- 
tian games, which were institiiteil by Au- 
gustus to ('elebrate. his vietory over 

Anthony, near that town. Sept. 2, it o. 31. 
They were cadnbrated every five years, 
ilciicc, Actian years, reckoned from that 
era 

Actinenchimia (ak-tin-eirki-mn), n. |Gr. 
aktvg, aktniog, a ray, and cnchyma, infu- 
sion I The radiuteil cellular tissue of some 
mediillaH; stellate cellular tissue. 

Actl^ (ukt'ing), jt and a Performing duty, 
service, or fnnetions; often applied to one 
who does the real work of an office for a 
nominal firlionorury holder of the post; one 
who does interim duty fur a sunerlor in tlie 
case of the latter’s absence or decease. 

The rliiy after Cnpl.'Mit Krariiey’s ddr.ise, htb 
acting siiLLe\Hur made liK appearance aboard 

Miirryat 

Actinia (ak'tin'i-a),n A genus of zoophytes, 
helonging to the Radiataof Guvier, regarded 
as the type of the class Actinozoa, siiii-kiiig- 
dom ('celcntcrata, in modern classification. 
The body is cylindrical, and is attached by 
one extremity, tlic mouth occupying the 
middle of the upper or free extremity Ten- 
tacles, diH)ioHcd in concentric circles, sur- 
round the mouth, whicli, wiien spread, re- 
semble the petals of a flower ; whence the 
IHijiiilar imiiie animal-jlowerg, gca-anemoneAt 
(which see) Tliey are not perfectly radial 
in symmetry, the coiuinon polyp of the sea- 
shore {A megeinbryauthemnm) having the 
oral aperture sligiitly elliptical, the long 
axis lieiiig marked liy a tuiiercle at cither 
end; the animal ttins presents a faint i>ut 
well-marked indication of bilateral symme- 
try They move by alternately contracting 
and expanding tlieir iiase, and iiy their ten- 
tacles. The 8pe< ics are often of hriiliant 
colours, and many of them are eaten See 
Actinozoa 

Actinlada (ak-tin-Pa-de), n.pl. A family 
of (.^adenterata, belonging to the order lieli- 

w, teig; wh, whig; zh, maiM.— -See KEY 
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a&fhoida, of which the genus Actinia is the . 
type. See Aotinza. 

AoUnio (ak-tinlk),a. 1. Pertaining to actin- 
inn; specifically, pertaining to the chemical 
rays of the sun.— 2. In photog applied to a 
compound lens when the real image which 
it gives upon the screen is such tliat a large ' 
number of those coloured rays which exert j 
chemical action upon the substances com- I 
posing tlie sensitive tablet are combined 
with sufficient of the luminous rays to ren- i 
der the image visible. Bee Agtinism. 
AfiU^orm (ak-tin'i-form), a. [Gr. aktii, 
aktifMt, a ray, and L. forma, form.] Having 
a radiated form. 

Actinism (ak'tin-izm), n [Gr. aktU,aktino», 
a ray ] 1 The radiation of heat or light; 
or that branch of natural philosophy which 
treats of the radiation of heat or light. - 
2. The property of the chemical part of the 
son's rays, which, as seen in photography, 
produces chemical combinations and decom- 

) )ositlons. A ray, when decomposed by re- 
faction through a prisiu, is found to pos- 
sess three properties, viz. the luminous, the 
heating, and the chemical or actinic, the 
two latter acting at opposite ends of the 
spectrum. 'J'he actinic property or force, 
or aetinum, liegins among the violet rays, 
and extends a long way beyond the visible 
spectrum. 

Aotlnooarims (ak'tin-d-kar"pus), n [Gr. 
aktM, aktinm, a ray, and karjion, fruit.] A 

g miis of plants, nat. order Alisiiiaceic; star- 
uit. A. UauMHOHunn is a liritish plant, 
growing in dltclies and poois, mostly in a 
gravelly soil. 

Aotlno-chemlitry (ak'tin-d-kom^is-tri), n. 
(’heinlstry in its ndatioii to actinism Bee 
Actinism. 

Actlnograph (ak-tinV)-gruf), n. [Gr. aktw, 
aktinm, a ray, and grttphU, to write ] An in- 
strument f<ir measuring and registering the 
variations of actinic orclieinical iniiucnce in 
the solar rays, the liitunsity of which bearsno 
direct relation to the quantity of light, hut 
varies at dilferent perliids of the day and of 
tlie year There arc several forms of tliis 
instrument, all of them dc])unding on tlie 
same principle, namely, the depth of the 
blackening otlect of the chemical rays al- 
lowed to fall on a sensitive piece of pnjior 
for a given time 

Actlnold (ak'tiii-oid), a. [Gr aktin, aktinm, 
a ray. and eUim, likeness j itesembling a 
rav <ir rays; railiattHl 

Aotlnolda (ak'tin-ol<l-a). n.pl A class of 
marine Uadlata, the same with Aetinozoa 
(which see). 

i^inollte (ak-tin'o-lit), n. [Ur akiia, akti^ 
nos. a ray, and lithm, a stone.] A miiierai, 
called by Wcnicr gtrahlutein (ray -stone), 
nearly allied to hornblende, and consisting 
chielly of silica, calcium, magnesium, and 
iron. Actinolitf achuit, a inetanioriiliic rock 
consisting princi)ittlly of actinolitc, witli an 
admixture of mica, quartz, or feldspar, its 
texture is slaty and foliated 
AotinolltlC (ak-tin'o-lit"ik). a. Like or per- 
taining tt> actiiiolite 

Aotinometer (ak tin-om'et-er). n [(ir ak- 
tui, aktinoH, a ray, and mrtron, measure ] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity 
of tile sun's actinic rays Bevoral of these ! 
instruments have lieen invented based upon , 
the proiluction of certain chemical reac- 
tions by means of the chomieal rays. ' 

Aotinometric (ak-tin'd met^'rik). a Gf or j 
belonging to the aciinometer, or the mea- I 
Burementof the chemical action of the sun's ' 

Aebnosoma (ak-tin'd-stV'nia), n (Gr aktia, | 
aktiiioa, a ray. and noma, body ] A term ' 
employed to designate the entire boily of , 
any actino/obn. whether this be simple (as 
in the sea-anemones) or composed of several < 
Robids (as in must corals) 

Aotinotfi (ak'tiii-bt). n [Gr aktia, aktinm, 
a ray ) A radiatt'd mineral, consisting of 
ailicate of calcium and magnesium 
Actinoioa (ak-tin'b-ziV'a). n pt (Gr aktis, 
aktinm. a ray, luid zoon, an animal ] A class 
of radiated, soft marine zoophytes, cinbrai' 
iugthe sea-anemones, corals. soa-pcns.A-c .in 
which the stomach acts also as a lung, and is 
■eparated from the mouth by a space divided . 
into chambers by partitions bearing the nv , 

{ iroductive organs. Some are compound. [ 
iving on a polypidom. some adhere to rocks. 
Ac. , and some ore free All have beautifully 
rayed tentaeula arranged around the mouth, ‘ 
wliich, when displayed, present in some 
genera, os Actinia, no remote resemblance 
to some of our finest composite flowers. 


They are reproduced by germs thrown out 
at the mouth, by gemmuies or buds devel- 

r on the base of their disk, and by divi- 
. each separated part becoming a com- 
plete animal. They present that strange 
generative phenomenon known as meta- 
genesis or alternation of generation. They, ; 
with the Hydrozoa, cxmstitnte the sub-king- 
dom Ccelenterata. 

Aoti 210 g 00 n(ak-tiii'<)-zd''on),n. [See ACTfNO- 
ZOA.] An individual member of the Actluo- 
zoa, whether simple or compound. 

Action (ak'shoii). n. (L. aetio. See Act ] 

1. The state or manner of acting or being 
active, as opposed to reat; activity; active 
exertion ; energy manifested in outward acts; 
bustle or traffic of life; as. a man of action. 

• A life of civic action.* Tennyson. 

It Ik necessary tti th.it perfection of which our 
present state i& rapahic that the mind and l>ody 
htiould both be kept m action. yoknson 

1 myself must mix with action lest I wither by de 
«l>.iir. Tennyson. 

2. An act or thing done; a deed; an exploit; 
a feat ; specifically, in ethim, any result of 
activity regarded as proceeding from a 
moral agent. 

‘Mie Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him ac- 
tions are weighed i Sam. u 3 . 

3 The exertion of iwiwer or force by one 
thing on another : agency; operation ; im- 
pulse; as, the action of wind upon a ship’s 
sails.— 4. In poetry and the drama, the con- 
nected series of events on whicii the interest 
of tile piefie depends: the main subject or 
fable as distinguished from an incidental 
action or cplsfide. The unity of action is 
regarded us one of the dramatic unities. 

1 'liis actum shoiilit have throe qualifications ; first, 
it stuiuld III Olio action, secondly, it shniild l>e .in 
entire actum , and tliirdly, it should bo a great ac- 
tion Addison. 

5. Ill rhet gesture or gesticulation ; the ex- 
ternal deportment of tlie speaker, or the 
accommodation of his attitude, voice, ges- 
tures, and countonauce to the subject, or to 
tlic thoiighls and feelings of the mind. 

Suit the action to tho word, the word to the action 
A/Olit. 

(} In physiol, any one of the active processes 
going on ill an organized body; sumo maiii- 
festatioii of vital aetivity; the poifomianee 
of a function, as. the action of the stomach 
or the gastric juice tin the food; a morbid 
action of the liver. Among tliese actions 
some are distinguished ns volantnry, as the 
etiiitraotioiiB of the voluntary muscles: in- 
voluntary, as those of the lungs and heart: 
mixed, ns those of respiration, deglutition, 
Ac ; rejtex, wliich doubtless include must 
iiivoluiitary actitms, but correspond also to 
those fierfonuetl iiy voluntary muscles under 
tlie iiifiiieiice of stimuli wliich do not reach 
the consciousnoss 7 In fair, (a) n suit or 
process, by which a deiiiand is made of n 
right; n claim made lieforc a trihnnnl Ac- 
tions arc real, personal, or mixed: real, or 
feudal, wlieii the demaiiduiit claims a title 
to real estate; jtersonal, when a man de- 
iiiiiiids a debt, personal duty, or damages in 
lieu of it, or satisfaction for an injury to 
person or iirojierty; and mixed, when real 
estate is iloiiiaiided, with damages for a 
wrong sustained Actions are also eivil nr 
penal; eivil, when instituted solely in he- 
liulf of private {icrsoiis. to recover debts or 
damages, jn-iutl, when instituted bi recover 
a penult^' inqiuHed by way of punishment 
(^)The right of bringing an action; us, the 
law gives an aetion for every claim. ~ 8 [A 
Kreiudi usage 1 A share In the enpitol 
stock of H company, or in the public funds; in 
tlie plural, stocks - » 1njMimf>iq/aiu1«rt/fp. 
(«) the attitude tir position of the several 
parts of the body, as expressive of the pas- 
siiiiiN or emotions by winch it is actuated. 
{h) 'riie elTect of a tignre or figures acting 
togetlier (r) The priiieipal event whieh 
forms the subject of a picture or bas-re- 
lief 10. battle; fight; engagement be- 
tween troops, whether on land or water. 

How many gentlemen have you lost in this aetion t 

11 The nioehaiiism of a pianoforte, organ, > 
or other eoin)K>und instrument of the same ' 
kind. -- 12. The inovenieiit or works of a ’ 
watch or cluck 13 In the wamge, gene- ! 
ral movements of the limbs and Inidy; as, a 
horse of fine act ton. -(Quantity of action, in 
vhysics, the product of the mass of a body > 
by the siwcc it runs tiirough and its relo- j 
city. Principle qf least action, Lagrange’s ' 
name for a law of motion whieh he enunci- 
ates thus * lu a system of moving bodies. 


the sum of the products of the masses of 
the bodies by the integral of the prodnets 
of the velocities, and the elements of the 
spaces passed over is constantly a maximum 
or minimum. ’—J etion. Act In many cases 
action and act are synonymous, but some 
distinction lietwecn them is observable. 
Aetion seems to have more relation to the 
potver that acts, and Its operation and pro- 
cess of acting; and act more relation to ^e 
Cjfect or oiieration complete. A etion is also 
more generally used for ordinary transac- 
tions. and act for such as are remarkable 
or dignified ; as, all our aetiofis should be 
regulated by prudence ; a prince is distin- 
guished by acts of heroism or humanity. 
Act is individual, but we speak of a course 
of aetion. 

Actionable (ak'shon-o-bl). a. Furnishing 
ground for an action at law ; characterized 
by something for which an action at law 
may be sustained; as, to call a man a thief 
is aetiotiable. 

Actionably (ak'shon-a-bli), adv. In an ac- 
tionable manner; in a manner that may 
subject to legal process. 

Actionary, Actionist (ak'shon-a-ri, ak'- 
Bhon-ist), n. A proprietor of stock in a 
joint-stock company; one who owns aetiofit 
or shares of stock. {Rare. ] 

Action-eermon (ak'shon-sAr'mon), n. In 
the Scotch Church, the sermon preached 
prior to the dispensation of tho communion. 
Actlon*taklngt (ak’8hon-tak-ing),a. Litigi- 
ous ; accustomed to seek redress by law in 
place of by the sword: a term of contempt 
‘ A lily-livered, action-taking knave.’ Shak. 

Actions t (ak'slius), a. Active ; full of acti- 
vity Warner [Very rare.] 

Actltatlon (ak-ti-tiVshon), n. [L aefito, 
actitatum, to act or plead frequently, only 
spoken of lawsuits and dramas; double 
fre<i from ago, actum, to act.] Frequent 
action ; specifically, the debating of law- 
suits. I Rare ] 

Activate t (ak’tiv-at), v.t. To make active; 
to intensify. 

Snow mid ice, cspeciallv t>eitie holpen, and their 
luld aiti/Hitcd hy nitre or salt, will turn water to ice, 
and that in a few Itonrs. Mat on 

Active (ak'tiv), a. [L. aetivus; fY. actif, ao- 
five. Bee ACT.] 1. Having the power or 
property of acting ; having the property of 
causing change or communicating action or 
motion; having the jiower to exert an iiiflu- 
eiu’e ; as, attraction is an active power; the 
active powers of the mind: opposed iojxiss- 
ive, - 2 Having the power of quick motion, 
or disposition to move with speed; nimble; 
lively; brisk; agile; as, an active animal. 
Hence— 3. Busy; constantly enga^d in ac- 
tion: pursuing iiusiness with vigour and 
assiduity: opposed to dull, slow, or indolent; 
as, an active officer. It is also opposed to 
sedentary; as, an active life. Hence -4. In 
com. indicating ninrli business; as, an active 
demand for iron, freights are active.- [i. In 
a state of action, operation, or motion ; ac- 
tually proceeding; accompanied by overt 
action : opposed to dormant or suspended. 
'Active hostilities.' Jdutley. 

Thr wnrkl hath had in these men frc.sh experience 
how di'ingcrous biich attnv errors arc Hooker 

0 In med. applied to certain medicines 
which produce quick and notable changes 
upon the body; also, to the method of 
treatment in which active remedies are 
used. 7 Requiring action or exertion; 
practical , operative, producing real effects: 
opposed to speculative ', as. the active duties 
of life —8. In gram, (a) with some grammari- 
ans. expressing action . as, an active verb. 
Active verbs arc siibdividcd into two classes, 
namely, active intransitim and active tran- 
sitive; the former iinpl> iiig action confined 
to the actor; as, 1 walk, rttn, think; the latter 
action passing fi*oiu the actor to an object; 
as. 1 chase the hare; 1 teach the boy. (&)\^'ith 
other grammarians, same as Transitive.— 
Active capital or wealth, money or property 
that mav readily be converted into money, 
and used in commerce or other emplo>iuent 
for profit.-- Active commerce, the commerce 
ill which a nation carries its own and foreign 
commodities in its own ships, or which is 
prosecuted by its own citizens, as contra- 
distinguished from passive, in which the 

E roductioiis of one country are transported 
y the people of another.- Active or living 
force, in physics, same as Vis mva(whielk seeX 
— Active sympUnns, in pathol. symptoms of 
exeitement— SYM. Agile, alert, brisk, vigor- 
ous, nimble, lively . quick, sprightly, prompt, 
industrious, operative. 
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AotiTB t (ak'tiv). 71. That which is active. 

It is well knowe, both to reason and experience, 
every actvut worch^i on his passive. CnaHcer". 

AotlTOly (ak'tiv*li), adv In ati active man- 
ner: by action; in a state of action: nimbly; 
briskly: energetically; also in an active sig- 
niflcation; as. a word is used actively. 

Aotlraneiltt (ak'tiv-ment), n. Business; 
employment Bp. Iteynolas. 

AetiveneBB (ak'tlv-nes), n. Tlie quality of 
being active; the faculty of acting; nimble- 
ness ; quickness of motion : less used than 
activity. 

What stranite aeility .ind activeuess do our com- 
mon tumblers and dancers on the roi>e attain to 

/f/. U tiktus. 

Activity (ok-tiv'i-ti), n The state or qua- 
lity of neing active ; the active faculty; ac- 
tive force, or a specific exertion thereof; 
nimbleness; agility: briskness; also, the 
habit of diligent and vigorous pursuit of 
business; as, a man of activity. It is applied 
to persons or things. ‘ All those actimtiee, 
bodily and mental, which constitute our 
ordinary idea of life. ' 11. Spencer. 

Salt put to ic(* incre.iscth the actevi/y of cold Bacon. 

ActleBB (akl'les), a Without action or 
spirit. ‘ A ]ionr, young, aetleen. indigested 
thing.' Southern. [Rare 1 

Acton (ak'ton), n | Fr hoqueton, O Fr. aeo~ 
ton, auqiieton. .Sj> al-eofou, Ar. al-q'oton, 
from being originally padded with cotton 1 
A kind of vest or tunic made of taffeta or 
leather, (luilted, worn under the iiabergeon 
or coat of mail to save the body from 
bruises, and sonietmies worn alone like a 
buffcoat; the coat of mail itself ‘ His aetmi 
it was all of black.' Berry Iteliq 
Yet was his holiiirt h.u kM .iiid hew'd. 

His picrct d and tore .So //’ Siott 

Written also .1 rJeetun, Acqueion, Hacqneton 
Bee (lAMHESON. 

Actor (ak'!!'!*). n. 1. One tliat acts or per- 
forms; speeiflcally, one that represents a 
character or acts a part in a ]>lay , a stugc- 
pbiycr —2 In law, («) an advocate or proc- 
tor in civil courts or causes. (/>) A plainiilY. 
fin this sense properly a hatin word, | 

Actress (ak'tres), n. A female who acts or 
performs anything. 

Viruil h.is, indeed, admitted Fame as an atfeexr in 
tlie .*111161(1 Addison 

Bpocillcully, a female who represents or acts 
a ])art in a play (In explanation of numer- 
ous passages in our old plays, it is to be ob- 
served that actresses were not introduced 
till after the Restoration Tii Shakspcrc's 
time female parts were performed by boys 
*Thu king, one night, was impatient to have 
the play liogiii. ‘ Kirc,'snid Duveiiaiii.'thcy 
are nhaciiuj Uie queen.” Memoirs of Count 
de Qranumnt ] 

Acts Of the Apostles, one of the liooks 
of the New Testament, the authorship of 
which is (‘oinmoiily ascribed to .st Luke It 
begins with the ascension of Christ, amt 
gives an account of the early spri'nd of tlic 
gosiicl, and more especially of the part 
played therein by Bt P&iil, little being said 
of the other apostles except .St. Peter The 
narrative comes down to 02 A.l> 

Actual (ak'tu-al). a 1. Acting or existing 
really and oiijcctivcly; existing in act, real; ! 
effectively operative; effectual: opposed to j 
virtual, putentud, nominal, speeulatine I 

The actual cautery, or the Iniriiiiiu thr lir'ily hy .i 
red-hut iron, is opiiosrd to the vn tnai c.iutcry , wh'u h . 
produ( cs the s.iiiic rtlcrt, in a different w.iy, l>y im .ms | 
of caustics and escharotics Crnii’ihani 

So Alfeniis was u (.olibler, even when not at work, 
that is, he was a loMiler fotentm! . wherc.is, when 
busy in his hootli. In: was a cobbler actual 

.\ir U llamilton 

Peter the f^re.it, rodiicing new ntfii.es, iioiiiinated 
the eldest Itoyars, »ir those of the hrst cl.iss aL*ual 
pnvy-t.ouiiLil(orb , and those of the second class i 
privy-LoiiiRillors Hunix’Aani 

For he that but com eives a criiiie in ihoiiuht 

Contracts the d.inger of an actual fault />’ vden 

2. Now existing ; present ; as. in the actual 
position of aftairs. .3 t Active ‘ Beside 
her walking and other ac/im/ performances ’ 
Shak -Actual sin, in theul that committed 
by a person himself, in opposition to origi- 
nal 8tn, inherited from Adam. 

Actuality (ak-tu-all-ti). n. I 1'he state of 
being actual, as opposed to potentiality; 
reality, as opiaiscd to ideality. 

It will be found that Pojie hini-self h.is mi small 
portion of this actuality o! relation- tins nudity of 
description, and poetry without an atmospl^iere^^ 

2. That In which anything is realized. 

N.'itiire .iiid rrliinon are the bands of fncnd-shlps; 
excellency ami nsefulness are Its great eiidcariiienls , 
society and nelgliboiirhood, that is. the oossibilities 
and the rirciniist.inreH of converse, arc the determi- 
nations and actnahttes of it. yer Taylor 


I Aotuallsation (aka&-al-is-&"BhonX n. A 
making real or actual ; the reducing of an 
I idea to a state of actuality or realnesg ; the 
I state of being made actual. * He (Aristotle) 

’ seeks the idea only in ito aetualization.’ 
J. H. Seetye. 

, Actualize (ak'tQ-al-iz),e.f. To make actual. 
Actually (ak'tu-al-li).adv. 1. In fact; really; 
in truth —2. With outward and active mani- 
festation. 

Uf all your sex, yet never did I know 

Any that yet so actually did shew 

Such rulcn for patience, such an easy w.iy. liryden. 

Actualuess (ak'tc-al-ncs), n The quality 
of beiug actual. (Rare ] 

Actuarial (ak-tu-a'rl-al), a. Of or i>ertaiii- | 
ing to ail actuary or actuaries, or to tlie , 
business of an actuary; as, the Actuarial 
Society of Kdinbni’gh. 

Actuary (ak^tu-a-ri). n [L. aetuarius, a 
clerk, a registrar 1 1. A registrar or clerk : 
a term of the civil law, and used originally 
in courts of civil law jurisdiction ; specifi- 
cally, (a) a clerk that registei’s the acts and 
constitutions of thu lower house of convo- 
cation. (h) An officer apjiointed to keep 
savings-banks' accounts - 2 An official in a 
joint-stock coinpaiiy, particularly an insur- 
ance company, uliosediity it is to make the 
necessary computations ret]uiretl in the 
business, ami generally to advise on all 
questions relating to statistics and fliiuiu'e ; 
a person skilled in the doctrine of life an- 
nuities and insurances, who is in the habit 
of giving opinions upon coses of ummitics. 
reviTsioiis, (fre. 

Actuate (ak'tri-at), v.f. pret. A pp. actuated; 
Pin* actuating (From act \ 1. To put into 
action; to move or incite to action; ns, men 
are actuated by motives or passions. 

Men uf the grc.iti si abilities are must fired with 
aiiil >10011 , and, on tin lonti.try. iiir.in and narrow 
iniiuts .ire the least tit a led by it - ladt wn. 

2.1 To invigorate, to develop; tostrengtlicii: 
said of inunimutt* objei'ts. 

riie liGfht made bv this .iiiiinal drpt-mls upon a 
living spirit, .111(1 s(-enis by soim* vital irr.idi.ition tu 
be lutnatcd into the, lustre .Sic / Bioivtu 

,*l f To carry out; to execute; to jicrform 
‘ To actuate what ytni ctnuinund ' Jrr 
Taylor | 

Actuate (akTu-ai), a. Put into action. ; 
South. (Rare | 

Actuation (ak-tu-iVshon), n The state of | 
being put in action; effectual oiH*ration | 

I h.iv( presiipi isi d all things distinct from him | 
to hiv( bt'-eti piodiiKil out of nothing by him,.iml I 
( oiisispieiitlv to Ih* posterior not only to tlie motion, | 
bill tlie (n/ioi/om of his Mill /i/ f'latum > 

Actuator (ak'tfi-at-t'*r),r» Om* who actuates 
or )>uls ill action j 

Actuose (ak'tu-ds). a. (L. actuosns, frtnn ' 

actus, act. 1 Having the power of action; hav- • 
ing strong powers uf action. Bailey (Kare.J 
ActUOBlty(ak-tu-os'i-tO, II |Rare.| 1 Power 
or state of action 2. In metaph a staft* of 1 
activity which is complete in itself without 
leading to any result which iiiiiHt be rc- 
pirded as its completion • That i/cfio«<f// 
ill whidi tiic action and its completion co- 
incide, as to think, to see.' J. Hutchison 
Stirling 

Acture i (ak'tur), n Action ; pcrfonnaiicc 
Shak. 

Actus (ak'tiis), n |I..l In hiie, a road for 
liasHcngcrs riding or driving; a higliw'ay. 
[Rare ( 

Acuatet (ak'u-at). V f pret A pp aennted; 
pjir aevatinu (L aeuo, to sharpen .Bee 
Acili 1 To sharpen , to make pungent or 1 
corrosive j 

Iinmodcrcitc fre-dmg upon pickb-d meats, and dr- ! 
bam hiiig with strung wines, do iiillaiiic .mmI aruatc 
thf blood tiariry ' 

Acuate t (ukTi-at), a. .Shaniencd ; pointed ' 

Ash nude 

Acuitlont (ak ri-i'shon), n fFroin L ae^io, 
to shiirpen 1 The sharpening of meilicines 
to increase their efiect, as by the adilition 
of a mineral acid to a vegetable acid. 

Acuity t (a-kiVi-tl), M .ShariiriesH ‘The 
acuity or bluntness of the pin that liears 
the card.’ Perkins 

Aculeata (a-kQTe-a "to), n. pi. [Bee AciT.E- 
ATK ] Bting-liearers, a name sometimes 
given to a group of hymeiiopterous insects, 
in which thu abdomen of the females and 
neuters is armed with a sting, cnni-lstiiig of 
two fine spiculo!, with reverted iiarbs, con- 
nected with a iKiisou reservoir. It includes 
bees ami wasps. 

Aculeate, Aculeated (u-kfi'le-at, a-kfi'Ie- 
at-ed), a [h aeuleus, a spine, a prickle, 
dim. of acvd, a needle. Bee Acin.l 1. In 


hot. having prickles or sharp points; pointed: 
used chiefly to denote plants having prickles 
fixed in the bark, in distinction from thorns, 
which grow from the wood.— 2. In zool. 
having u sting. 

Aculeate (a-ku'le-at), n A hymeiiopterous 
insect, one of the Aculeata. 

Aculeate (n-kii'l^-atX ».<. pret. &pp. aetde- 
ated; ppr aculeating To make pointed; 
to shariien. [Rare. J 

Aculelform (a-ku'le-i-forni),o. Formed like 
a prickle 

Aculeolate (a-ku'le-O-lat). a. In hot. having 
small prickles or sharp jioinls Gray. 
Aculeous (a-ku"le-iis). a In hot. naving 
prickles; aciiloatc, thorny. SirT lirowne. 
Aeuleus (a-kfrie-iis). n pi. Aculel (a-ku'- 
le-i) [L.] lii/mf a hard, shaiji, conical hair, 
or cellular process of the epidermis or hark 
of plants, a prickle 

Acumen (a-ku'mon), n [L aeunien, from 
acuo. to slnu‘peii j (jiiickness of pcrce])tion; 
the faculty of nice discriniinatioii; mental 
lU'iiteness or penetration ; keenness of in- 
sight *JHs Icai'iiing, above all kings chris- 
tened, liis acumen, his judgment, his mem- 
ory ’ Sir K Coke. 

Acumlnate(n-kiriii{ii-iit),ii. |1.. aenminatuc, 
sburiicncil. from aenmen ] 
Pointed; acute; specifically, 
in hot having a long taper- 
ing termination: niiplietl to 
leaves. When the narrow- 
ing takes place at the liase 
it is so cxitrcHsed, e.y aeu- 
minate at thr base; wlieii 
used without any limita- 
tion it alwii>H refci-s to the 
njicx of the leaf 
Acuminate (a-ku'niin-at). 
e t To render sharp or 
keen ‘To animinatr de- 
spair ' Coupe r. [Itaro ] 
Acuminate t (a-ku"miii-at), 
r i I'o tajier to a point; ti» 
rise like a eone. 
riicv (till bisliups) . .iiiitninaitiir: ..tiU higlirr 
.111(1 higlitr III .1 uiiK* i>r pruliily, insic.i I uf ]ic>iliiig 
u|> the g.ishts III till* iliiirili . f.ill tu gurc utie 
.iiiothrr Mithtluir sli.irp spirrs, fur upper pl.ii c*, anil 
pn I (*(l( III t* Mtlton. 

Acuminated (a-kiVmlii'Ht-iMl), a. Bhun>enod 
to a point; aeiiminate 

'I his IS nui aiHiiiiiiitfcd ,\\\i\ i.iiintoil, as in thr lent, 
bill scciiirrii, .IS It were, i nt oil Str I Btoivnf 

Acumlnation (a-kii'miii-iV'shoti). n. 1. Aet 
of acuminating, or state of being aeiinii- 
imted, sliar|u>iiiiig, P'rmlnation in a sharp 
lioiiit. *2 Sonieibmg with a sliarp point; a 
iiointed e\tremii,v. 

1 hr I urutiary thoi (lid also picri.r Ills ten- 

der .iiul s.u ml ti'iiipics to .i III- *ti|ihLity of p.iiiis. by 
lliLir iiiiiiiuroiii. B/> I'ettison 

a Acuteness of Intelluet [Rare J 
Wit ,, mIiuIi rri U .ind iiisi-ribr, with iiut,tblo xeal 
and atumiiiiitii'H, ihrir iiiciiiuri.iis in every mind 
thrv tnr-ct with If’atei lionxe 

Acuminose, Acumlnous (n kri'min-bs, a- 
kii'mm us), a In hot having a sharp or 
tsqtcnng pfdnt [Karel 
Acupression (ak-u prc'slion), n. Acupros- 
Kiirc (w liicb sec) 

Acupressure (ak-u-iire'slihr), n [L. anut, a 
iieeiile, and K pressure | \\\ mirg a method 
of stopping liaMiioi rhage in arteries in am- 
putations, Ac , consisting in pressing the 
artery eloscly by means of a ]iiii or needle 
or bit of inulastie wire, iiitrodiieud through 
the sides or fln)is of the wound, instead uf 
tying witli a thread I'liere are various 
inodes of inserting the i>iii. 
Acupuncturatlon ( ak - u - pu ngk 'tfir-a^shon), 
n Prit'king with a iieciile, ae.iipuncture. 
Acupuncturator (ak-n-piingk"tfi rat-f*r). n. 
An iiistnimunt for performing the operation 
of aeiipuneturc 

Acupuncture (ak u-pungk'tur), n { L aevs, 
a needle, and puneturn, a pricking. Sec 
Pi'.M’Ti'KK I 1. A surgical operation re- 
Korteil to in i:ertoin conqilaints. as in head- 
aches and iethargies, Ac , and coiisistiTig in 
the inscrtifiii of a delicate iieeillc or set of 
needles lieueutli the tissues 'I'liis operation 
has for many ages been nractised, and is 
still in liigli re]»iitc in China. Japan, ami 
Jnilia In imxlern surgery it is confined to 
nmsculur, tendinous, and aponeurotic parts, 
and is employed chiefly to relieve neuralgic 
and chronic rheumatic pains, the needles 
being sometimes used to conduct a gal- 
vanic cuneiil, anti sonictimes made hollow 
t<» convey an anodyne or sedative Into the 
tissues. 2. A inode of infanticide in some 
countries, a needle being forced into tlie 
brain through the spinal marrow, Ac. 
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ADAPTNE8S 


Aonni (Bk'6-r6), n. The name in India of 
a fraarant aloe*wcM>d. 

Aeutaogular (a-kQt'anff-«fl*16r), a. Acute* 
angular (wliich see). Irar6urton. 

Acute (a-kfit'), a. \L aeutus, sharp-pointed, 
from aeuo, to sharpen. From root ae, ak, 
a point. Bee Acid.] 1. Sharp at the end; 
ending in a sharp point : opposed to blunt . 
or obtwie; specifically ' ** 

leaf or a division of the 
floral envelope ending 
in a sharp iioint; and in 
getnn to an angle less 
tliari a right angle. See 
Acutk-anulei) 2. Pos- 
sessing, exhiiiiiiiiR, or 
characterized hy nice 
discernment or discrim- 
ination; perceiving or 
using minute distinc- 
tions. or characterized Acute Leaves 
hy tlie use of such; 
oharacteiized l)y keenness of insiglit: op- 
posed UkIuU oTHtupUi. (a)applieil tii persons, 
as, an anutr reasoner "J'he and in- 

genious aiitlior.' hwke. (b) Applied to 
mental endowments, as, the author )m>h- ! 
sesscs an acute reasoning faculty in tiic ' 
following passage Sliakspcrc uses the word 
in tiie sense of reaching a high )i{tch. ftecu 
liarly great; hut as lie puts it in the iiioiith 
of ft pedant, Schinidt suggests that it may 
he purposely misused 

Tlir gifi (of iillitrr.itive rhyming) is gnnd iii thuw 
in whiim it IS muff 

(c) Applied to ni(‘nta1 perforniuiiccs; us, the 
reasoning of tiic aiitlior is very acute - 

3 Applied to the senses, having nice orqiiick 
setisiliility; susceptible of slight impressions; 
having power to feel or perceive small ob- 
jects, us, a man of acute eyesight, hearing, 
or feeling 

Wcri our simiscs made much quit k<‘r .iiul aiiifer, 
thr «t|i|>t.Mr<iiii.(* .111(1 uiitward %(.lu'iiie of things Houhl 
Ihivc (juitL .iiHitlicr hue tu us LoiA'f. 

4 Keen, sharp: said <if pain -- fi High in 
pitch ; shrill : said of Hound . opposed to 
geaee. in this nense specifically applied to 
an accent which elevates or shariicns the 
voice. 0 In foed a term apfilied to a discuMe 
which is attended with more or less violent 
ByiiiptoiUH, and comes speedily to a crisis, os 
a fileurisy: ojijiosed to chraiiie. S^N Suii- 
tle, iiigeiiioiiH, keen, penetrating, sharp, 
slirlll 

Acute (a kuf/). V t 'J'o render the accent 
acute I Itiire | 

1 Ir iK utn Ills rising iiillci turn tun niu< h. ll'a/kfr 

Acute-angled (a-kut'ung-gld). a Having 
sliui'p or acute angles, or angles less than 
right angles. \i\aeute-aiigle(l trtaugle, one 
tliiit has all its angles less than riglit angles 
Acute-angular (a kut'ang-gu u'r).rt l Hav- 
ing an angle less tlian a right angle. 2 In 
hut. apidied to stems witli sharp comers or 
edges, iiK in the Labiatie 
Acutely (a-kilt^li), lutr. Ill nil acute luauiier; 
siiai'ply, keenly, with nice discrlminatioii 
Acutenaculum (ak'ii tc-nak"u-luiii). a ]L 
aeiiit. a needle, and tenaculum, a holder, 
from tenen, to hold ] in aurg a needle 
with a handle, wliich is used to send it faster 
throiigii tile skin, iVc , in stitching a wound. 
Acuteness (a-kut'nes). n 'I'lie iiuallty of 
being acute, as, pn the ipiality of being 
sharp or pointed , as, ‘ tlie lance sliiipeii 
windows form at their vertex angles of \ary- 
ing degrees of acutenetts ’ (fxjimt iilutufury 
(ft) Fig the fHCult> of nice diHceninient or 
pereeption , ouickness or keeiiness of the 
senses or iinderstiindiiig Hy an neutenetut 
of the senses or of mental feeling we per- 
ceive small objects or sliglit iinpressions; 
by an acuteiieim of intellect we disi'crn nice 
distinetioiis 

Ml I’lilbcrt W.IS a 111,111 uf priibity, nf ffrrat 
imluMrv, and knuwlt'iljjr of dct.iil , of fjrr.it pxprn 
ciu'i* .tiid ucMteHea iii the cx.iiiiiiultnti nf pidilii 
Mit.ountx ytiiufH \PHifk 

(c) In rbet or mufu'e, sharpness iir elevation 
of sound pf) in oici/ violence of a disease, 
which brings it spivdily to a crisis 
Acutiatort (a-kirslii at"t'r), ti In the 
middle ages, a ihm'sod ^«hose ofHce was to 
aharpeii instruments. Hefon' the invention 
of tlreanns such otticers attended armies 
to sharpen their weapons 
Acuttfoliate (a-ku'tl-fO^'li-atX a. th aeuhut, 
Bhar|>. from actio, to sliarpeii. luul /ulium, 
a leaf.j In but having sharp-indiited leaves. 
Orag 

AoutllOlMLte (a-kfl'ti-ld"bat). a. IL. acuhu, 
■harp, and luhu*', a lolw.) In ftof. having 
acute lolies: said of certain leaves, (rrag 



AcyaaoUcpiy (a^Fan-d-blep-si), n. [Or. a, 
priv., kuanoi, blue, blepd, to look on.] A 
defect in vision, in consMuence of which 
the colour blue cannot be distingiiiBhed. 

Ad, prefix, [Akin to the L. conjunctions ei, 
and, too, at, still, moreover, and to £. at 
(which sec).] A Latin preposition signify* 
lug to; and appearing as a prefix in a great 
uumlier of words of Latin origin, in which 
case the final letter is usually assimilated to 
the first letter of the word to which it is 
prefixed; thus, in acclaim, ajffinn, alligation, 
nvproKc, arrive, attrition, , the ae, of, 
tu, ap, Acc , are all modified forms of ad fn 
ancend, aecribe, the d has been lost alto- 
gether 

Adact t (a-diikt0.e.t [L. adign, adaetum— 
ad, to, and ago, to lead or drive | 'I’o drive; 
to coninei. Fothcrbg 

Adactyl (a-dak'til). a In zool. applied to a 
lucoinotive extremity without digits or toes. 
Written also AtLtetgle. 

Adactyl (u-dak'til), n fHr. a, priv., and 
da kt glue, a digit 1 In zml a locomotive ex- 
tremity without digits Written also Adac- 
tglc 

Adage (ad'aj). n. [Fr adage; L. adagium, 
adagio, a proverb, hy some derived from 
adi'go, to adduce ad, to. and ago, to liring; 
tiy others from ad, to. and aio, Skr. ah, to say, 
to speak I A proverli; an old saying, which 
has olituiiicd credit by long use; a wise 
otMcrvation handed down from anti(|uity. 

t'liless thr adtt£e must be vcnfirU, 

1 hat br^gars muuiitcd run their horse to dr.'ith 

— AphorUm, Axiam, Maxim, Apojdithegm, 
Adage, Froverb, Hgword, Saw. Bee under 
Aphorism. 

Adagial (a-du'ji-al). a. Hertuining to adages; 
proverbial. Harrow; FUzedward UaU. 
Adagio (u-dk'jd), a. and adv, [It] In nutate, 
slow . slowly, leisurely, and with grace 
When rtipcaied, adagio, adagio, it directs 
tlie lu'i'formaiice to be very slow. 

Adagio (u-da'jo), n In music, a slow move- 
ment 

Adagyl (nd'a-Ji), n Hame as Adage. 
AdaJiaXLtado (ud'a-lau ta^'do), n Same as 
Adclantado 

Adalid (ad-a-led'). n [Sp.] A commander. 
Irviug 

Adam (ad'ani). n. fHcb tuldm, a human 
lieing, male or female, perhaps so called 
fiom his ruddiness (If del III, to be red) Ge- 
senius 1 1 The imnie of the first man; the 
progenitor of the liuiiian race. 2. Jocularly, 
a scrjcaiit or baillfl. explained by the com- 
iiieiitatoi’s as referring to the fact that the. 
buff worn by the bailiff resembled the native 
buff of our first pan*iit. 

Not th.it ..■ff/tim tli.it kept the g.'inleii, but that 
.‘tJtim tiutt keeps the prisuii SkaJk, 

3 'J'lic frailty inherent in human nature, 
regarded as iiilierited from Adam in eoiise- 
quciicc uf the fall 

And wliipp’d the (lirciidiiig Adam out of him. ^hak 
Adam’s apple, (a) Pnmum Adami, the 
proniliieiice on the fore part of the throat 
formed by the anterior part of the thyroid 
cartilage of the larynx, so called from an 
idle notion that a piece of the forbidden 
fruit stuck in Adam’s tlii'oat lunl occasioned 
the tumour (ft) A variety of the lime 
('ifnis Jnmetta) with a depression, w'hich 
H fancifully regarded in Italy as the mark 
of Adam’s teeth. See TlTRON. Adam and 
Kve, the )M>pular mime in the Ignited States 
for a terrestrial orchid (A plectrum hiemale). 
-- Adam's needle, the popular name of a 
genus of liUueeous plants. Yucca (which 
see) Adam's ale, Adam’s wine, water. 
H'olloq 1 

Adamant (ad'a muut). n. (L adamas, ada- 
mant is, Or. adamas, the hardest iron or 
steel, anything inflexible, the diamond ; lit. 
the uiu'oiuiuerable - (Sr a, priv .anddaniad, 
to tame See Tamr and Diamond.] 1. A 
term formerly sometimes equivalent to 
diamond, but generally, as is now the case, 
useil vaguely to express any substance of 
impenetruble hanliiess : it is chiefly a rhe- 
torical or poetical word 

As ail adamant harder ihan flint bavp I made thy 
fnrche.sd b*ek. ilL 9. 

Rut ahci would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in wow/ It ardrworth. 

2.t Loadstone or magnet, a sense not nn- 
coinnion in our earlier writers, though it is 
not easv to see whv the word should have 
assumed this meaning. 

You draw me. you hartl-hearted adamant. 

And yet >ou draw not iron, for niy heart 
U true as steel Skat. 


AAa.ina.«taa« (ad'a-mant-e^'an), a. Hard ai 
adamant. 

Useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer'd cufaraw, 
Chalybeati temper'd steel, and frock of mail 
Adamafdean proof. MiUm, 

Adamantine (ad-a-mant'ln), a. 1. Made of 
adamant: having the qualities of adamant; 
impenetrable. * In adamantine chains shall 
death be bound.* Pope. 

Each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

I'luiig a death-cloud round the ships. Camftetl. 

2. Kesembling the diamond in hardness or 
in sparkling liwtrv.— Adamantine spar, (a) 
a very hard, hair-brown variety of corun* 
dum, often of adamantine., or diainond*like 
lustre. It yields a very hard powder used 
in polishing diamonds and other gems, (ft) 
A hair-brown sapphire (c) Corundum, from 
its hardness or peculiar occasional lustre. 
See CoKi NPUM. 

Adamic (a-dam'ik), a Pertaining to Adam. 
-•Adamic earth, common red clay, from a 
notion that Adam means red cai'th. 
Adamite (airam-it), n. Jiccles. one of a sect 
of visionaries of the second ceiitui'y, who 
pretended to establish a state of innocence, 
and, like Adam, went naked Tliey ab- 
horred marriage, liolding it to he the effect 
nf sin. Several attempts have been made 
to revive this sect, one us late as the fifteenth 
ceiitury. 

Adamitic (ud-am-lt'ik). a. Of or pertaining 
to, or resemiding the Adamites. 

Nor IS It uthcr th.'in rustic, or Adamttic impudence 
to 1 4 iiirinc; nature to itself yer, Taylor. 

AdanBOnia (ad-Rii-sd'iii-a). n [From M. 
Adanson, a French botanist who travelled 
ill Senegal | A genus of plants, nat. order 
Sterculiaceic A. digituta is the African 
calabash-tree, oi Imohali-tree nf Senegal. 
(See Hauiiaii ) A. Grmjorii, the only other 
siiocies, IK the creuiii-o^tartor tree of NorHi 
Australia See (’REAM -oF- TARTAR TREE 
under ('REAM. 

AdapiS (ad ’a pis), n Kir a. intens , and 
dajiis, a i*ug ] An extinct thick-skinned 
inammal of the tertiary formation, some- 
what resembling a hedgehog, hut about 
three times its size, discovered by Cuvier in 
the plaster quarries near Paris Its teeth 
combine the ehuraeters of the Anoplothe- 
riimi and the tapir 

Adapt (a-daptO. v t (l^. ad, to, and apto, to 
fit, (Jr haptd, to cling to, to overtake; Skr. 
ifp, to come to, to olitaiii | 1 To make suit- 
able; to make to correspond ; to lit or suit; 
to iiroiiortion. 

A good poet will (tda/>f the very sounds, as well as 
words, to the things lie treats of To^e. 

1 -or luitiirc, always lu tlie right. 

To your decays, adaTti my sight Swi/it, 

2 Specifically, to remodel, work up, and 
render lit for reiiresciitation on the stage, as 
a play from a foreign language or a novel. 
Adaptability (R-dapt'u-hir’i-ti),n. The qua- 
lity of being capable of adaptation 
Adaptable (a-dapt'a-bl), a. That may be 
adu])tcil 

AdaptableneBB (u-dapt’a-ld-nes), n Same 
as Adaptahilitg 

Adaptation (ad-ap-ta'shon). n. 1 The act 
of adapting or making suitable; the state of 
being sultulile or lit, fitness 

The exquisite adaptation of the almost numberless, 
though small uspcrities nf the one, aud the numerous 
little cavities of the other boyle 

2 That which is adapted; specifically, a 
play translated or constructed from a foreign 
language or a novel, and rendered suitable 
for representation; as. thist'ornedy is a free 
adaptation from a French author. 
AdaptedneBB (a-dapt'ed-nes), n State of 
being adapted; suitableness 
Adapter (a-dapt'ftr), /(. 1 One who or tliat 
which adopts; specifically, one who trans- 
lates. remodels, or works up, rendering fit 
to be represented on the stage, as a play 
from a fortdgn tongue or from a novel. — 
2. In ehem same as Adojder (which see). 
AdapUont (a-dap’slion), n Adaptation; the 
act of fitting. 'Wise contrivances and pru- 
dent adaptions ' Cheyne 
Adaptive (a-dapt’iv). a. l ending to adapt, 
suitable. Coleridge (Kare ] 
AdaptiveneBB (a-dapt’iv-nes), n The qual- 
ity uf lieing adaptive; suitableness. 
AlUtptlyf (a-dapt'li). adv In a suitable or 
convenient manner. 

For active horsemanship ada/tly fit PHVr. 

AdaptneBBt (a-dapt*ues), n. The state of 
being fitted *Adaptness of the sound to 
the sense ’ JBp. Fewton. 


F&to, fBr. fat. fall; m6, met, hftr; pine, pin; udte, uot, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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ADDITION 


Adaptorlal (ad-ap-td'ri-al), a. Tending to 
adapt or fit; suitable. [Rare.] 

(a'dtlr), n. [Possibly from Heb. adar, 
splendour, from the exuberance of vegeta- 
tion in this mouth in Palestine.] A Hebrew 
month, answering to the latter part of 
Felmiary and the beginning of March, the 
twelfth of the sacred and sixtli of the civil 
year. 

Adiurce (a-dilr'si), n. [Or. adarkmg. ] A salt- 
ish concretion on reeds and grass in marshy 
grounds in Galatia. It is soft and porous, 
and has been used to cleanse the skin in 
leprosy, tetters, JOc. 

Adaroon (a-dar'kon), n. In JewUh antiq. a 
gold <'oin worth about 2r»JK. sterling. The 
distinguisliing mai'k of the piece was a 
crowned archer 

Adanne (a-dar'mu). n. A Spanish weight, 
the sixteenth of an ounce. 

Ada8e,t v.f. Same as Adaa^. Chancer. 

Ailntlg (ad'ut-is), n. A muslin or species of 
fine cotton cloth from India. 

Adauntt (a-dant'). v.t |See Daunt.] To 
B ul)due. ‘Adaunted the rage of a lyon 
savage ’ Skelton. 

Adawt (a-da')> v.f [Prefix a, intens , and 
daw, in Prov h! to daunt or frighten ; con- 
nected by Wedgwood with siicli wonls us 
Icel. thatjya, to silence; ISI.H.O dnyen, tjv- 
dagen, to be still; Hessian dachen, to allay 
or still. I 1. 'I'o daunt; to quell; to cow. 

The thcipof did greatly him tu/itw. Spenser 

2. To moderate; to abate. 

(Ims III .d).ite the Imgiitiiess of his beame 

And fervour of his flames somewhat adtiUH 

Spenser, 

Adawt (a-dii'). V. I To moderate; to become 
less vehement 

Her wr.ithfiil cnr.ige gan .ipnl, 

And h.iiightu' spirits meekly to luitviv. spender 

Adaw.t Adawet (u-da'). »’ ' I Prefix a, in- 
tens , and G E and Sc. daw, to wtdve out of 
sleep, to dawn; A. Sax dfirr/mu, led 

daya, to become day, from A Sax Ud’y, 
IceL dtq/r, day.] To awake 

but sire, a man that w.ikitli nut uf his slop, 

He may not sodcyiily well taken keep, 

Upon a thing, ne seen it partytly 

Til that he In* verr.iyly < 7 / tmvr 

Adawlet. Adawlut (a-da'IiH), n [Hind I 
in the East Indies, a court of justice, civd 
or criminal 

Adaya (a-dar/), adv. [ITeflx a, for on or o/, 
anti daye, a genitive form of day.] 1 Gii or 
in days, as in the phrase now adaya 2 in 
the tiny- time. 

T h,ive miser.'iblc nights; . . . Init I shift pretty 
well Oi/iryj J/» i J limle 

Adage t (a-dazO, v i [TTnflx a, intens , and 
doze I I'o dazzle Sir T More 

AdcaptandunKadkaii-taiiMum) [hi Eor 
the purpose of catching; as in the jilirasc, 
ad eaytandum vvlyus, to catch the raldde- 
applied often us an adjective to meretricious 
attempts to catch popular favour or ap- 
plause; as, ad eaptandam oratory. 

Adcorporate i (ad-koi-*i)b-rut), f’ t pret A 
pp aacorjiurated; fiju' adcorporatiny |Sec 
Accorpouatk ] 'I’o unite, as one body with 
another; to uccorporate 

Add (ad), V t. \L addo, to add ad, to, and 
do, to put, to place, to give. | I 'Fo std. or put 
together ; to join or unite, as one thing or 
sum to another, in aii aggregate ; as, add 
three to four, add still one more; add tlii.s 
to your store. 2 To connect in some way; 
to bitstow 

etMpront unto mine armour willi thy priyors 

.Shiik. 

Ami iuadfi greater hoiunirs to his age than man 
could give him. hr lied fearing (rud. Sitai. 

3. 'I’o say further; tti subjoin; as, to what 1 
have already said let me add this - To add 
to, to augment; to increase; to niakc snnie 
addition to. [Though the verb in tins jihnisc 
has no expressed object, yet it is often i cully 
transitive.] 

Rehobodm said, I will adii to your yoke 

X Ki. xii u 

The sea, all water, yet receoi-s r.iin still. 

And in abundant e aUdetk to his store Sknk 

—Add, Annex. Add, to jmt together so as 
to form an aggregate or whole, annex, li 
terally to tie to. to join ti> at an end, as a 
smaller thing to a greater 

As easily ah he can add together the ide.'is of two 
days or two years / ot it 

He annexed A coduil to his will yohnson 
Syn. Adduce, adjoin, annex. 

Add (ad), v.i. 1 To lie or serve as an addi- 
tion; to lie added - with to; as, the coii- 
sciousuessof folly often add» fo one's regret. 
(See To add Ut under AliD, v.i ]--2. To fier- 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loeA; g. 90; J, joh; 


form the arithmetical operation ot addition; 
as, this hoy can add very rapidly. 

Adda (ad'da), n. A small species of Egyp- 
tian lizard (Sciiusus ojficinalig); the skiiik 
(which see). 

Addable (udVhl), a. See Audible 

Addax (ad'aks), n. A species of antelope 
{UippotraguH {Oryx) namtnaeulatuH), aiul 
one of the largest of the genus, being of the 
size of a large ass, with much of its make 
The horns of Uic male are particularly mag- 
nificent They are about 4 feet long, and 
beautifully twisted inti> a wide - sweeping 
spiral of two turns and a half, with the 
points directed outwards It has no proper 
mutieon the back of the neck; hut has tufts 
of hair on the forehead ami throat, and 
large broad hoofs to tread on tlie sainl. It 
was unknown to modem naturalists till dis 
covered by the Germati traveller Riippel on 
the barren sauds of is'ubia and Korilofan. 



Ilt.ltl of Acld.tx {/ftppotriix'iis nasfltnartdatns) 

It IS iil.Hu fiHuid in the woody parts of Caf- 
fraria It is the atrepaieeruH (twisted- horn) 
of tilt' oldt*r writers 

Addecimate (ud-de'sl-mat). r t I L ad, to. 
and deeniiaa, tenth 1 To take or to nsccr- 
iani the tithe or tenth part of ; to tithe , to 
decimate liaitvy \ 

Addeem i (ad-doniO. r t (ITcfix ad, to, and j 
drnn I 1 To award, to adjudge; to sen- ' 
tence 1 

l iitn him they ilul ao'ti'irvm tin pri.”! . Spender 

2 To«U‘cm;tojudgc;todclcrminc.tocHteeni, 
to account 

.Slu Mnrnit'*b« ///<</ SM wort hh-ss I List thmul 

Addendum (a«* licn'duin), a. ]d Addenda 
(ml-dcii'da) if. | A thing to he added, an 
addition, an appendix to a work 
Adder (ad'C*r), n |g K addre,addere, (» and 
iTov K. and Sc idder. D and I. (* adder, 

(• offer, otter, an atidcr. a viper 'I’litsc 
foriiiK have all lost an initial n. hccii in A 
.Sax laedie, meddre, neddre, it. Mul Prov K. 
nedder, led nadr, lutdra, Goth nadrn, (}, 
no f f cr, Ir. aiuHiucl nttfAotr, G W neair - 
all nicuniiig a serpent or udder The initial 
n was confused with the it uf the indefinite 
article, and thus was hist. The rout may 
be seen III Skr luita, crooked, IhmiI Kor a 
siniilar lubS of initial n comp apron, aayer, 
vmjiiie I A vf’iiomouM stirpciit or vijier, an 
oiiliidian rciilile. family Vipciida', the Vi~ 
pern rouunainH, found in Britain and over 
Eurojic 1 1 IS rarely above 2 or 3 feet long, 
and has Iditck spots on an olive, rich deep 
brown, or dirty brownish-yellow ground Its 
bite is randy fatal to man 'I’he nunie is 
often vaguely used for any poisonous siT- 
peiit of the family Vipcrida*; and in the 
atithori/ed version of the Bible, as also in 
classical trunslations, it is applmd to tin' 
aaji. haHilmk, cockatrice. Ate — Great aea- 
adder, an acanthopterygian fish, the sea 
stickleback {GaateroHleun aninaclua) it is 
r> or (i inches h>ng, with fifteen or sixteen 
Hiiini>us rays on the hack 1 1 occurs in the 
Nortli Sea. 

Adder-bolt (ad'cr-bolt), w The tiragon-fly. 
i iTovincial ] 

Adder-fly (atl'fcr-fli), w. A namcof the <lnignn- 
fly or Libellula Sometimes called Adder- i 
holt ' 

Adder-graes (ad'fT-gnw). n. A name in the . 
south of .Scotland for the common Orrhnt 
niaralata St-e Grchis 
Adder-pUce (adVr-pik). n A sfiecies of fish, 
or d inches long, foiiml on our const railed 
also the LcHHcr Weever or Stiny-fiHh It is the 
TrarhnntK rijtern, family iVrchlw.of natural- ' 
ists S4'c Wkkvkk ' 

Adder-Stone ( ad VT-Ston). n The name gi veil 
in ditfereiil parts of the country to certain 
rounded perffirated stfiiies or glass iMtads 
hfund occasionally, and supposed to have a | 
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kind of Bunematural efflcacy in curing the 
bites of adders. They ai*e belloved by archn- 
ologists to have been anciently used as 
spindle-whorls, that is, a kind of small fly- 
wheels to keep up the rotattiry motion of 
the spindle Some stones or heads of this 
kind or similar were by one superstitious 
tradition said to have hoeii produced by a 
number of adders putting their heads to- 
g(‘thcr and hissing till the foam became 
consolidated into a head, wliich was sup- 
poscii to he upowerful charm against disease, 
(’ailed also SerpenUatone and DruuUeal 
Bead 

Adder's-tongue (ad'f^rz-tuug), n A species 
of feni. of the genus Ophioglossum, whose 
spores lire produced twi a spike, supposed to 
rescnihlc a serpent's tongue. See Oi'HJO- 
ULOSSl M 

Adder’s-wort (ad'i'rz-wert), « Snakeweed 
{Polyyonum Biatorta), so mimed from its 
8U])])osed virtue in curing the bite of ser- 
pents ('ailed also Bistort. 

Addlbillty (ad-i-hil'i-ti). n. Thu eondition of 
being addihle; the eupahility of being added. 
‘'I’lie endless addition or ad dihil it y (it any ouv 
like the woril better) of numtxTs. ‘ Locke. 
fUare ] 

Addible (ud'i-hl). a rajiahle of being tulded 

I hi- ilr.ircst nlca we c.iii ki-I of nihmtv is the 
I oiitiised, nil iiiuiircheiisiblr rcni.iiiiiii r of t-mllcss, 
addd'h mimlicrs, wIiilIi .iliunis iii> pri>spc.-il nt stiip 
t»r liiiiiiulary t.otke 

Addlcet (airdis), H Same as vli/zc (which 
see) 

Addict (ail-dikn, v t. [L addico, addietum, 
tn devote ad, to, and dieo, to dedicate ] To 
devote or give ii]) entirely; to apply lialiitii- 
ally ; to li.ildtiiatc, toattiicli closely .gt'iicrally 
with a reflexive pronoun, and honietinies in 
a good sense, hut, as now iihcd, more often 
in a had; as, to addict one's self to intem- 
perance, to gninhiing, or the like ‘'llie 
same fidelity.' Milton 'Addicted 

from tlit-irhirthhsoimicli to poesy ’ Drayton. 

TIu-v havt iiMiited tlic.‘msel\(-s to tin- imiiistry of 
till saints t ( or \vi is 

I III r>' has .>lw.'ivs prcv.iilc il .iinong that part of 
m.iiikiiiil that ihtdof tin ir miiuls in spn illation 
.1 piopiiiMiy In talk musli of tin ili IikIii*’ of n-tirc- 
liit III liif't ntinrr 

( liarli‘s 1,11111- l>>rtli from that s« hool mth sikihI 
h ihits. Mill) piiliti /mil t-ii^;.iv;nH' manin-rs, .iint with 
siiiin- t.ili-hl fill llvtly loiivi rsatniii. ttildnfe,/ lir-voml 
lUi-.isurL- to Stnsn.il iinlnl),'! in 1 , iiu.ipiblc of m 4 I- 
rtimal iinl uf i xcruoii, witiimit l.nth in lium.iii virini* 
or III hnin.iii .itt.n liun-nt, witlnnit lii sin nf ii-iniwn, 
ami vvitli'ini s* nsilnlity to ii pioiii h A/fti.in/ny 

'To addict one’s se{f’ io a pet son, i to attiieli 
01 di-vot(> one’s self to a in-rHoii. a sense bor- 
rowed from the ItoinanH, who used the wtird 
(addteo) for aHsigutiig delitors in servitude 
to their ereditors ‘ Voui - iiMrelyaddicfed, 
madam.’ B Jonsoti 

I .1111 m.ithi-r ■nitlior or r.iiitor of any si-i I ; I will 
li.ivi- no m.in lofituf hnnotf t<> tor, ImiI if I liavc 
aii\tiiiiU[ richt. (Ii-li‘inl it .is initirs /• yon\on. 

Addict! (ad-dikt'). a. iXddicted 

II III l-i n,/,/titXo VII • 

<^»iiii kly in- 1 thoy will i ntn i- .'%/iai 

AddlCtedneSB (ad dikt'eil-nes), n. The 
(|iia1it.v or state of liemg eddicted ‘ My 
former addictrdness to make chyinical 
expel iments' Hoyle 

Addiction (ad-dik'shon), n. The act of 
addicting or giving one's self up ; addicted- 
uess, the statu of being devoted; de.voted- 
iiess; de.votioii 'An uddietimi to certain 
sciences.’ U'arhnrtrn. 

His fo/do fmn voi-. to i mirscs v.iin .Shuk 

Ad dlom (ad ili'ein) |L | In laa\ at the day 
AddlBOn'B DlBeaBe (nd'di-sun/ diz-e/.'), 11 . 
A structural disease of the supra renal 
capsules characterized by nnnimiu, extreme 
Iirostration, and the brownish olive-grecn 
colour of the skin Called also .S'l/jircr renal 
Melastmi or Bronzed-skin Disease, first <le- 
serlhed by Dr. Addison 
Addltament (ad-dit'a-ment). a (L additn- 
numtum, an iwldltlon. frmn addo, additvm, 
to ndil Hee Adp ] An addition, or the 
thing added. [Karel 

III .1 V . tlicre are certain aMitatnents that 
Lonirilnitc to its oriiaiiient and use .Sir At. Hale 

Addition (ad -di'shon), M 1 1, ad ditto, from 
addo, to add 1 I The act or process of 
atldirig : opiw»sed to snhtraction or diminu- 
tion : as, a sum is increased by addition; to 
increase a heap by the addition of more 
Specifically, in arith the uniting of two tir 
more numbers in one sum; also the rule or 
branch of arithiiititic which treats of adding 
numbers Simple addition is the adding of 
numbers, irrespective of any things denotetl 
by them, or the adding of sums of the same 
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•denomination, aspounda to pounds, riiilllngs | 
to shillings, Ac. Compmmd addition is ; 
the adding of sums of uiffereiit denoiuina* 
tions. as pounds, shillings, and pence to ' 
pounds, shilUngH, and pence - 2. Anything , 
added, arhethcr inaterial or immaterial , 
Speciflcally, (a) in law, a title annexed to a 
man’s name to sh<iw his rank, occupation, 
or place of residence; as, John Doe, Etq.; 
Richard Roe, (rent ; Robert Dale, Mmmi ; 
Thomas Way, »»/ (Jlanf/ow. In ScMh law the 
term deniffnation has the same signification. 
By 14 and ir> Viet. c. no indictment sliall 
he held iusuffliMcnt for want of or iiiipor- 
fnetion in the addition of any defendant 
llcnce, (6) Any epithet applied to a person, 
or any added designation. | A use freciiient 
in Hhakspore. but now olmolctc. ] 

Thf>y i Irptr iis (lriiiikarcl.s, and witli swinish phrasr 
Soil our OfMitioti S/oi/-. 

This mail, Indy, halli rohhrd iiiany hr.ists of tiu-ir 
purtiLiilar additum%; he: is as v.ili.iiit as the lion, 
churlish as tht* bear, slow as the ricphtiiil Shak 

(e) t In rniiHir, a dot at the side of n note to 
lengthen its sound one-half, (d) In her. 
something added to a coat of arms as a mark 
of iionoiir: opposed to abut^Hicni, an lior- 
dure, quarter, canton, gyron, jiilc, Ar See 
these terms (e) In dintiUimj, unytlMug 
added to the wash or liquor in a state of 
foniicntatioii - Hvn Jiicrease, aeression, 
augmentation, annexation, superaddition, 
Htiditainent, inereiiicnt, appendage, ad- 
junct 

Addition t (iid-di’shoii), r f To fiirnish with 
an addition, or designation additional to 
one's name 

Soiiit' .xrr ndddumrd with tht tith* tif l.turi-.tlt 
/• ulift 

Additional (:id di'sbon al), a Addctl; huj)< 
phMiientaiy 

Addi ti o nal (ad di 'slion-al ). a Soniclliing 
added, an addition |l(are | 

M.inv lli.uiks for tin* tiddihonah v<hi art plo.isc<| 
to iMiiiniiiiiit all' III llir, III lolitiiiii.iiii c of Sir 1‘liilip 
.Siiintv '• An .ulia Howrll 

Additionally (ad-di'slion nl lil. m/e liy way 
of addition. 

Addltlonaryt (ad-tli'shon-a-ri), a Addi- 
tional ' What is nei’CHHiiry ami what is od- 
ditiunarfi ’ llerheit 

Addltltlbus (ad-di-li'sliiih), n Adtled with- 
out good ant liority (iliiodrich. I Rare I 
Additive (ad'it-iv). a Falling to tie added; 
additional, helping toinerease 

Tilt ^I'lii'ial Slim 111 sill h work is gre.it. fur all of il, 
as iji'iiiiiiir, l( nils tow.iiils lint goal, ,ill of it is uddi 
/ii'i . iiouv 111 It ‘iililrai live ( ii>/vA 

Addltory (ad'i to ri), n Adding nr capable 
of adding; making sonic addition Arbuth- 
wd. I Rare j 

Addle (ad'l), ft |D.K adfd, addled, atielei 
(Cl, an egg); A Hax. ttdvla, tlltli, Su mM (in 
I'o-ndel, cow urine), nriiic, Sc addle, putrid 
water, urine, comp W. /iiii//. corrupt,] Hav- 
ing lost tile power of development and lie- j 
eoine rotten, luiirld apidicd to eggs; hence, j 
barren, producing notbing. ! 

Ills br.iiiis glow lirvdfn | 

Addle (ad'l), ti 1 Tile dry lees of wine. 
Atdi 2. Frinc; tlie drainage from a dung- ' 
hill. ; 

Addle (ad'l). r ( firet A pp addled ; pjir ■ 
addliiij/ 1 To make eorriipt or luitrul , to 
make rotten ns eggs i 

Themselves were ihillril, their eggs wcic itddird i 

I .>Tl/*i'» } 

!!. To inimui’e witli liquid. jSeotch j 
Addle (ad'l), V t lJ4ame word as I eel adlask, ^ 
fhila»k. to earu, to gain, from odat, .\ Sax ; 
ethel, a property or patrimony 1 To earn; ■ 
to iu-euiniilute gradually, ns money [ITo 
vinclal.l 

Addle (ad'l). n. bibourcr's wages Jlalli- ' 
welt jlT-ovliielal | 

Addle t (ad'l). e. I To grow, to thrive ' 

Where Ivy eiiibr.ireth ihe tree vorv sure. 

Kill o > . else tier will .tdd.'i no more /'ojier 

Addle-headed, Addle-pated (ad'i-hed ed. 
ud'l-pat-ed), a Stupid, muddled 
Addle-plot (ad'l-plot). n A person who 
spoils any uniusement . a mar-sport 
Addling (ad'l ing). n 1 The act of earning 
by labour 2 pi That which is earned , 
earnings fProvlnolul 1 
AddOOin 1 (ad-dbm'), r t | Vrofix ad, to, and 
dwnn. etiiiivalent to deem ; comp addrein ] 
To adjudge ‘ I nto me adduoni that is my 
due ' Sftetaier. 

Addorsedlad-itorsi'), n (1. ad, to, and dor- 
ttam. the hack J In her having the backs 
tumetl to each other, as licnsts. See 
Aporsrp. 

Addrese (ad-dres'). v.t |Kr a drextwr; It 


addiritare—ad, to, and a hypothetical L. 
verb drietiare. directiare, to direct, to put 
one on the right way. from L. dit^u, direc- 
tum, to keep straight— or dis, intens., 
and reffo, rectum, to lead straight See 
liRRSS J l.t To aim or direct; to throw or 
hurl. 

ltiibra.sidefc addrest his Javelins at him. Chapman. 
Good youtli, addrtis thy gait unto tier. Shah. 

2 Fig To direct or alitt words; to pronounce, 
as a discoursti: with the thing spoken as the 
object of the verb, and the preposition to 
liofore the persfui or persons to wh<im the 
speech is directcil 

I'he young hero had addressed his prayers to him 
for his assistaiiLC Pryden. 

Rarely without any indication of the per- 
sons addressed. 

A popuhir preailier who should address the 
most orthodox Muhauinicdan diM nurse m a 
mosque of Constantinople would have been 

viewed with extreme jealousy liy his siipcnurs 

Jirouj^ham 

a To direct spoccli t<i or towards, to apjily 
to iiy words or writings; to accost; tfi speak 
to: witli the person spoken to as theoljject; 
as. he addressed the judges. 

The rcprexeiitatives of ilic nation addret\ed the 
king Swtjt 

Oftfin with the reflexive pronoun ns the 
olijcct, followed by the preposition to, the 
meaning reiiiaitiitig the same ; as. he ad- 
drmed himself to the speaker - 4 'J’o direct 
in writing, to write an address on, as a let- 
ter intended for triuiHinissiun by post or 
otherwise - fi.f 'J'o prepare; to make ready: 
tiften with to or /or 

The live foolish vuginsrtrfrfrr' rerf themselves at the 
noise of the lindcgriMnn's coining yet 1 ayior 
'J'liriius atUit e\ \ed liis men fo single figlit Prydeu, 
■| o-iiiorrow /or tlie march we .sre addtest Shah 

lienee « t 'J'o clothe or array ; to dri^ss 

(lllier writers and recorders of f,iblcs could have 
tohl you that Tecla wnnctinic addressed herself in 
iii.in's .ipparel Bp yervel. 

7 'I'd court or make suit to, as a lover 

'I o |>revent the confusion that might arise from our 
both lofi/'Ciw/u' Ihe s,iine lady, 1 slt.ill expect the 
liouotirof your t otiipaiiy to settle our jiretcnsions in 
King s Mead-l‘'iclds Shet idan 

H In earn to consign or intrust to the care 
of another, as agimt or factor; as. the ship 
was nddrecHed to a merchant in Baltimore. 
Address t (nd-dres'), v i 1 1'u address one's 
self; to direct siateeh. 

My lord of Iturgiiiidy, 

We first addre\ \ towards you Shah. 

^ ntiiig *I iirnits to the lieauteous maid adit res f. 

Dryden. 

2 To make an address or appeal. 

‘I he I’.irl of Shaftesbury liavhig addreired in vain 
lor bis iu.oesty’s favour rosoited by haheat torhus 
lo llu' King's heiicli Alat'i'fil 

H 'I'o ]ire)iarc one’s self; to get one’s self 
ready 

1 el us tiiidres \ lo tend on Hector's heels Shak, 

I hey ciideil parle, ami both addrts\'d Un fight 

Mtiton 

Address (ad-dres'), n |>’r adrenne See 
the vcrli j 1 The act of udtiressing one’s 
self to a person, a sfieaking to; as, Sir is a 
term of addretw. 2 Any speech tir writ- 
ing in which one jierson or set of jicrsous 
makes a communieaiion to another jiersoii 
or set of persons on some special oceasiou in 
which both iiarties are specially inteivsted ; 
as, i'urliainent presents aUdreeseif to the 
queen in rejily tti Uie ((UtHMi's speech; a eor- 
IHiration presents an address of thanks, eon- 
gratuiation. ite , to some distinguished per- 
son. a iiiemlier of parliament delivers an ad- 
dress to his coiistitiients, Uie lord rector of n 
Seolcli nniversity to the students, and the 
like S Manner of speaking to another, n 
lierson's bearing in eouversution; as, u man 
of pleasing addreat - 4 Courtship : more 
generally in the plural, addresses; as, he 
makes or tiays hisadd resses to a lady ' Tell 
me whose addrefte thou favour’st most.’ 
Addison ' A gentleman . made his ad- 
dresses to me ’ Addison - 5 Skill; dexter- 
ity. skilful maiiagemeiit, adroitness; as. the 
envoy conducted the negotiation with ad- 
dress d Direction of a letter, including 
the name, title, and place of residence of 
the pei'son for whom it is intended Hence 
these particulars are called a iierson’s ad- 
dress - SVN Speech, lecture, oi-ation, skill, 
dexterity, iaet. iiianagemeiit, adroitness, 
readiness, direction, sup«*rs<'ription 
Addressee tn<l-dreh'e). n. tine who is ad- 
tlressed ; siweifleally, one to whom a letter 
is addressed 

Addresser (ad-dres'^r). it. One who ad- 
dresst's or iH^Utions; specifically, one of the 


opponents of the court party or Abhorrdn, 
! in the time of Charles II., so called from 
j their address to the king praying for an 
! immediate assembly of the Pamament, 
i which was delayed on account of its being 
j adverse to the court They received also 
the name of Petitioners, and afterwards 
I that of Whigs. See Abhorkbr. 
Addrassflll (ad-drcs'ful). a. Skilful; dex- 
terous. Mallet. 

Addressiont (ad-dre'shon), n. The act of 
addressing or directing one’s course. 

T o Pylos first be thy addrtsston then. Chapman. 

Adduce (ad-dusO, v.t pret. pp. adduced; 
ppr adducing. | L. adduco, to lead or bring 
to ad, to, and duco, to lead. See DUKE.] 
I'ri bring forward, present, or offer ; to ad- 
vance ; to cite ; to name or instance as 
authority or evidence for what one ad- 
vances. 

Cclsiis adduces neither oral nor written testimony 
agaiiiht Christ‘.s iiiiraLles Bp cumtferiand. 

Syn. To offer, present, allege, advance, cite, 
name, mention, (piote. 

Adducent (mi-iiub'ent), a Bringing forward 
or together, as, an adducj’nt muscle. See 
AiniUCTOR 

Adducer (ad-diis'^r), n. One that adduces. 

Adduclble (ad-dUM'j-hl). a That may be 
iiihliiccd. ‘Proofs innumerable . . . are 
adducible.' Is Taylor. 

Adduct (ad-diikt'), t« ( fL adduco, adduc- 
tuiii. See ATiiiucK.j l.t To draw on; to 
induce; to allure. ‘Adducted by hope of 
rewarde.’ Time's Storehouse.— 2 ,. In anaf. 
to draw, as an adductor muscle. 

Adduction (ad-dnk 'shon), n 1. The act of 
iidducing or linnging forward in support of 
a contention or argument ‘ An adauction 
of facts gathered from various quarters.* 
Is Taylor. 2 In amif the action by which 
a iiuri of the body is drawn towards the 
bodily axis; the uctioTi of tlie adducent 
muscles. 

Adductlve (nd-dnkt'iv), a. Adducing or 
bringing forward 

Adductor (ad-diikt'f*r). n |L 1 1. In auat. a 
muscle which draws one )iart of the body 
toward anotber; as, tin* adductor of the 
eye, which turns tin* eje toward the nose; 
the adductor of tlie tiniinii. which draws 
the tliufiib tow'iinl the tingers 2 In zool 
one of the muscles wliich bring together 
the valves of the shell of the bivalve mol- 
luscs 

Add'Olcet (ad-dills'), r.t. (0 Fr aduleir, 
uddolen , to sweeten L ad, to, and dulcis, 
sweet I To sw'ceten. ‘ Some mirth t’ ad- 
dulce Ilian’s miseries ’ Herrick 

Adelautadlllo(ad-u-liin-ta-dery6). n. f^^P-l 
A Spaiiisli red wine made of the earliest 
rijie grajifs 

Adelantado (lid-a-lttn-tH'do), n. [Sp. pp. of 
adelantar, to advance J Formerly a Spanish 
title for a governor of a province; a 
lientonaut- governor, a commander. *ln- 
viuuihle adelantado over Uie army of pim- 
pled-faces.’ Massinger. 

The pri ‘. kUmii ilcsiri’d Ibr M.irqiiisor Los Velez, 
who belli till' utliieiir adeiontodo ot llic adjoining 
proviiii !• Ilf Muiii.i. Ill iinister .t lbn.e and provide 
lor the defeiiic of llie frontier Ptesectf. 

Adelaster (ad-e las'tf r). n [Gr a, priv., 
dclos, ii])]iarciit, and term, aster, us in poet- 
astrr ] In but a name projiosed for those 
garden plants which have come into cul- 
tivation without their flowers being known, 
and have not therefore been referred to 
their genera 

Adellte (ud'e-Iit). 71 . One of a class of 
Moorish conjurors in Spain, who predicted 
j tlic fortunes of individuals by the flight and 
I singing of birds, and other accidental cir- 
I cuinstances. 

Adelopod. Adelopode (a-del'A-pod, a-der- 
o-i»od). u (Gr. a, priv., 
delos. apparent, and pous. 
fool I An animal whose 
feet arc not apparent. 
Adelphia (a-del'fl-a), n. 
[Gr adelphos, a brotlier] 
III hot a collection of 
stamens into ii Imndle ; a 
term employed by Lintmus 
for those ])lants in which 
the stamens, instead of 
gro Wring singly, combine 
Adeiphui hy the fllaiiients into one 

or more parcels, or bro- 
therhoods See Monapelph, Diapelph, 
Ac 

i AdelpbOUB (a-deFfus). a In boL forming 
Ml adelphia or adelphias; uniting by the 
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flUments into one or xnore parcels: said of 
Btamens. 

Ad 0 lllVtt(n*denitO.o- [L. odimo.acismptum, 
lit. tol>ayor take to one’s self, hence to take 
avray— to, and emo, to buy.] Taken 
away. ’Without any sinister suspicion of 
anything being added or adempt ' Latiiner. 
AdAmptioil (a-dem'slion), n. [L ctdemptio, 
a ta^g away, from adimo. See Aobmit.] 
In civil law, the revocation of a grant, don- 
ation, or the like. 

AdenaIg 7 (ad-en-al'Ji), n. [Or. adin, a gland, 
and algos, pain.] Inpathol pain in a gland. 
AdMUtntbMra (ad'en-an*thc'Ta),n . [Gr. adrn, 
a gland, and antkira, an anther ] A genus 
of trees and shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies and Ceylon, nat. order Leguminosa:, 
sub-order Mimoseic; the gland flowers A. 
pavonirM is one of the largest and hanii- 
somest trees of India, and yields hard solid 
timber called red sandal-wood The bright 
scarlet seeds, from their equality in weight 
(each=:4 grains), are used by goldsmiths in 
the East as weights 

Adenlform (a-den'i-form). a (Or aden, a 
gland, and E form J Of a gland-likc shape 
Adonitin (ud-en-i'tis), n. [Gr. adrn, a gland, 
and term -it is, denoting inflammation.] 
Inflammation of a gland 
Adenochlrapsologyt (ad^on-d-kir'ap-sor'o- 
Ji), 71 [Gr aden, a gland, eheimpsia, loiieli 
ing by the hand, and Itujos, dis<'onrso ] The 
doctrine of the reputed power of English 
kings to cure diseases, as scrofula or king's 
evil, by touching the patient A book bear- 
ing this title was published in ld84 
Adenograpliy (ud-en-og'ra-fl), 71 |Gr adf'H, 
a gland, aim rirnphu, to descril>e ] That 
part of anatomy which treats of the ghimis 
Adnnoid (ad'en-oid), a |Gr aden, a glaini, 
and fidos, form. | In the fonn of a gland, 
glandiform. 

Adenologlcal (ad'en-d-loj'^ik-al), a Per- 
taining to the doctrine of the glands 
Adenology (ad-en-td'o-ji), n (Gr aden, a 
gland, and logos, discourse ] In a nat. the 
doctrine of the glands, their nature, and 
their uses. 

AdenonCUB (ad-en-ong'kus), n. [<4r aden, 
a gland, and ongkos, a mass, a tumour ) A 
swelling of a gland See AbKNociii .>t \ 
AdenophyllOUS (ad^en-o-flP'lus or ad-cn-of'- 
il-us), a [Gr adi'n, a gland, and jdipllon, a 
leaf.] In hot having leaves bearing glaiidH, 
or studded with them 

Adanopliyina (ad'eu-o-fi"mu), n. [Or aden, 
a gland, ami a suppurating tumour | 

In med. a swelling of a gland sonictimus 
used to signify a soft swelling, as distin- 
guished from adenone.us, one of u hardui 
character Ihingluion 
AdS&OBO, AdenOUB (ad'en-bs, ad'eii u^). a 
[Gr. aden, a gland J Like or appertaining 
to a gland. 

Adenotomy (ad-en-ot'o-mi), n. [Gr aden,p. 
gland, and tome, a cutting 1 In anat and 
mrg. a cutting or incision of a gland 
Adephaga (a-defa-ga), H (See Aiii:i'li.\aJA ] 
A family or group of curiiivonuis and very 
voracious coleopterous insects divided into 
the sub-families Carabidie and Gicindelidtu | 
(which see) | 

Adephagia (ad-e-fa'ji-a). n [Gr m/cn, aliun- , 
dantly, and jdiagO, to eat ] Voracious ap- ! 
petite; bulimia. 

Adeps (ad'eps), n |L , fat, whence adipose, 
adxpijc, &c ] F it, animal oil ; the contents 
of tW cells of the adipose tissue 
Adept (a-dept'), n. |L adept us, pp. of udi- 
piscor, to obtain ad, and apisenr. to reach 
after, allied to Skr. dp, to arrive at Al- 
chemists who laimed or w'erc reimted to 
have obtained the philosopher’s stone, or 
the jianacea, W'cre termed adepts; hence ; 
adevt, a protlcient ) Gnc fully ‘^killed or ■ 
well versed in any art; a prollcienl; a 
master ‘ Easy to :ill true adepts ’ Pigie 
Adept (a-deptO. a Well skilled, completely 
versed or acquainted with 'Adejd in every- 
thing profound ’ Cowper 
Adeptfon t (a-dep'shon), n. [1. adejitiu See 
Adkpt j An olitainiiig; acquirement; gain- 

fn the wit And policy of the captain consistcth the 
chief atkpttoH of the victory Grafton 

AdeptlBt (a-depFist). n An adept ( E are. ] 
Ad^liacw (ad'e-kwu-si), n The -state of 
l>eing adequate; the condition of being 
proportionate or sutfleieut; a siittlcicncy 
for a particular purpose ; as. the adequacy 
of supply to expentlitiire ; an adequacy of 
Isions. 


pro vis „ 

Adequate (ad'e-kwat). a. [L adasquatus, 
made equal, pp. of adofquo—ad, to, and 


csqtsus, etiual.] Equal; proportionate; ex- 
aetly correspondent: fully suffleient; as, 
means adequate to the object. *Iu those 
days Ireland had no adequate champion.’ 
De Quineey. 

Adequate t (ad^e-kwat), v.t 1. To make 
equal or adequate. 

l.et me give you one instance more of a truly intel- 
lectual object, exactly attenuated and proportioned 
unto the intellectual apjietite ; and that is, learning 
and knowledge. Fatherly. 

2. To equal. 

Though it be an impossibility for any creature to 
adeguate L,od in his eternity, yet he hath nrd.iiiu‘d 
all Ills sons in Christ to |i.irtake of it by living with 
him etcrii.illy. Shrlfitd. 

Adequately (ad'«-kwat-li). adv Tn an ade- 
quate manner; in exact proportion; with 
just corrospomicncc, representation, or pro- 
portion; sufllcietitly. 

AdequateneBB (ad'e-kwat-nes). n The state 
of lieing adequate: justness of proportion or 
representation; sufllcieiicy. 

Adequation (ad-e-kwa'shou), n. 1. Ade- 
quateness. [ Rare. ] 

The principles of logic and n.^tnral re.'ison tell ns. 
that there tniist be a Just pro^iortioii and adequation 
between the medium l>y whitli we prove, .uul the 
conclusion to be proved. Jif Itarlaw. 

2. That which is equal to something else. 
[Rare] 

It was the aniie (nut of King iloiiry) but King 
Edwaril the birst. isIikIi is notoriously known to 
have been the adequation of a yaril Putter, 

AdeBBenarlan (a-des'se-im'Ti-an). n (L. 
aticsse, to be present - ad, to, esse, to be.] 
Ill eccles hist, one of a sec.t who hold the real 
presence of ChriHt's hotly in the cuclinnst, 
hut not hy traiHuhstiintintion The mein- 
licrs of tile sect tliWer. Imwcvcr. as to this 
presence, some holtiiiig the body of Ghrist 
to bo in the bread, otliers about tiio bread. 
Adfected (ad-fekt'ed). a [L. a({fectus or j 
ajfiecttis, pp. of aJicMi, affectum, to affect, 
endow ««, tt», ami faem. to do.) Tii aly. 
compniindcti, consisting ot diflertmt powers 
of the unknown t|uaiitity An adjected or 
affected equation, one in wldch the iinknow’ii 
quantity is found in two or more tiillcrent 
degrees or poweiN, thus, x'^-pji'+qx- «, is 
an atifectetl ei|iiutioii, ns it contains three 
diffcrtMit powers of the iinkiiown quantity x 
Adflliated t (nd-fli^i-at-ed), a Ailofited us u 
son; aflilmteti I 

Adftliationt (nd flri-a"slton), n AtHliation 
AdfluxiOll(ad-ttuk'shon), n (L ad, to, and 
jtno, jluxvin, to flow.] A flow, as of sap, 
'froinu lira wing not a propelling force 
Adhatoda («d hat'o-da). n [A Lutmixed 
furiii of the Ceylonese oi Mululmr nniiie | 

A genus of heilm or shrubs, init. order 
Acanthaceie A mw/cn is used in India to 
expel tile dead fetus in aliortiun 
Adhere (ad-lier'). »’ * P«‘t A pp adhered ; 
pi»r adhering |L adhivreo ad. to. and 
Art'rco, to sticK, whence /ji'wfafc 1 1 'I'o stick 
fast, to cleave, to become juineil or niiitnl so 
as not to beeasdy separated without tearing , 
as, glntinoiiH sniistunees adhen togetlier. 
tin* lungs uniuvthiwsadheie to the pleura 

2 To belong intimately; to be closely eon 
nccted ‘ A sliepherd’s dniigliter, and winit 
to her adheres ' Shak .1 To be llxed in 
attachment or devotion , to i»e devoted , to 
he attaclied, us a follower or tiphoidei . as, 
men adheie to a party, h leailer, ti chnnii, 
or creed, rarely, to he attached, as a friend 

1 wrt iiHit tlicrr ate not living to whom lit more 

ad»t‘tf\ SHaP 

4. i'o be cnnsisteiit, to hold together, to lie 
III accordance or iigreeineiit. as the iiarts of 
a system. t<i cohere I Rare or obsolete J 

I V crytliiiig together .'thak 

[i SpeciMi ally, in Scots law, (a) to atllrin a 
jndgnienl. to ngiee with the opinion of a 
jinige jtioiioiinceil previously (/t)'Io retnni ' 
to it husb.ind or wife who has been deserted j 
.See AnilKUKNCK. 'A (> III Ivfttc and metaph. 
to be accidentally eoiinected. See APHKR- 
KNT, 3 

Adherence (ad-her'ciis), n 1. llie (|uality 
oi state ot sticking or adhering ’ rare lu a 
]ili> steal sense, adhesion ladiig coimiionly 
UMCtl.- 2 Foj state of heiiig flxed in uttach'- 
ineiit, fldellty, steady attachment, as, an 
adhere.nee to a imrty or opinions 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their religion ih 
no less remarkable than their clisperuon Additon 

3 111 SetAs law, the return of a husband or 
wife who hits deserted for some time the 
party to whom he or she is married . an 
action of adherence is comiietent either for 
u liiisbaiid or wife who has fieen tloserUul hy 
the other party to compel the latter to re- 


turn. --4. In painHng, the effect of fhoM 
parts of a picture which, wanting relief, are 
not detached, and hence appear adhering 
to the canvas or surface, hairholt —6. In 
logic and ntetaph. the state of being ad- 
herent. See Aphbkknt, 8. 

Adherency t (Iid-h6r'en-six n. l. The stote 
of being adherent. 'AdMreneies and ad- 
mirations of men's persons.’ Jer. Taylor.—. 
2. That which is adherent. ‘ Vices have a 
native arfAerenrp of vexation.’ Dr H More. 
Adherent (ad-her'ent), a 1. Sticking; cling- 
ing; adherent. 

Close to the liiff with both his hands he clung. 

And stuck adherent, .iiul - itspeiided hung. Pofe. 

2. Til hot attached: used, like adnate, of 
parts that are nominaliy separate; as. an 
adherentioradnate)opary,iino\ui v attached 
or united by its whole surface to the tulie 
of the calyx.-- 3 In and metaph aeei- 
dentully connected with ; not lieloiigiiig to 
the nature ot a thing; not inherent in ; as, 
it a cloth is wet, its wetness is a quality 
adherent to, not inherent in it. 

Adherent (ad-lier’eui), n 1 The person 
who adheres; one who follows n leader, 
party, or profession; a follow'er or partisan; 
a lieliever in a particular faith or church. 
‘Partisans and adherents ' Swift.- 2.t Any- 
thing outwardly helongiiig to a person ; an 
appendage ‘ His hiitnoiir, Ids carriage, and 
his extrinsic adherents.' Ih' It More. - 
SvN. Fcdlower, partisan, upholder, disciple, 
supporter, dependent 

Adherently (ad-hcFent-li), adr. In an ad- 
liuient nmiincr 

Adherer (ad-hOr'^r). n. One ihut adheres; 
an adlicreiit 

AdheBion (ud-lie'/.hon), n | L adtuvsio, from 
adhtereo, adhtrsum Sec AbHKIlE ) 1 'I'lie 
act or state of inllicriiig, or ladng united 
and attacliiMl; close connection or associa- 
tion. intimate union: said either of mate- 
rial or iinniateriiil olijects; us. the adhcsuni 
of parts united hy growth, cement, or the 
like. 

'I lion* griiws up m c muse of liiur ,iii adheMon be- 
tween ihr It II .mu of ilie mtatur imisdes ami the 
Hcicral iimiiMueuts of w.ilkliig. ProJ ttain, 

2 Stcinh attaclimcni of the mind or feel- 
ings. iinnncss in opinion, adherence; os, an 
adhesion to viee ‘ Ghstinatc adhesion to 
false rules of belli f ‘ Whitlock 3 Assent; 
conciiiTenee 

I •> ili.it tfL.ity Sp.iiii and btiglaiul g.ivc In their 
iiii'nm.'ti Macaulay, 

1 In physics, tile tcndcney which hetero- 
geneous bodies have to remain attnehed to 
eacli other when their surfaces are hroiighi 
Into contact In Monn* instances, howcier. 

It seems little, if ut all, different from co/fc- 
sion, which sid’ves to iinin. the iiai tides ot 
the same kind of matter Adhesion may 
take place betw’een two solids, us two plates 
of gliiHs, OI between a solid and a fluid, or 
between tw'o fluids Tlie force of adhesion 
is nicasured by tlie w'dght minired to 
scpiirnte till* bodies fi In hot and pathol. 
tile union of parts normally separate.— 

(I In surq the re-union of divided parts by 
a iiartieiilai kind of ififliuniimtion, callod 
the adto'sicc 

Adhesive ( ud-iie'siv ), a l Sticky: teiia- 
eioiiH, as glutinous Hiihstanees 2 Fig re- 
maining in, not deviating from 
If sUiw, yrt sure, adhetttv to the tr.ick thouison. 
Adhcsire plaster, in surtf n plaster made 
of coinnion litharge jdaster and resin Ad- 
hesire injUnninatiim, in wed.iiud sury that 
kind ot inflaniination w'hidi eaiises union 
iiy adhesion, or union l>y tiic first intention, 
without Hiippurutioii. Adhesive state, a 
variety of slaty clay adiieiing strongly to 
the tongue, and rapidly absorbing water 
Adhesively (aii he'slv-li), adr In an ad- 
hesive manlier 

AdhesiveneSB tad-he'siv nes),n 1 'I'he state 
or quality of being adhesive, or of sticking 
or adhering, stiekiness, teiiaeity 2 In 
phren. an organ, or supposed organ, whose 
fiinetion it is to promote attachment to oli- 
jects, animate or inaniinate, lusting friend- 
ships, social intercourse, ibc. It is said to 
he strongest in women 
Adhihit (Hd-hih'itj, V t [L. adhiheo, adhihi- 
tvm, to Hjiply to ad, t<», and haheo, to hold.] 
1. To use or apidy; tf> exhibit. (Rare. | 

Wine ,-ilsf< tli.it K rlilute iiMy sufrlv .i»(i prot>«rly 
l»c adhi/u/ed /oh H httaier. 

2 To attach : obsolete, except in sense oi 
attaching one’s signature ; a«, he adhibited 
his name to the luldress 

The greatest lards adhihifed . faith to his words. 

J/a/t 
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AdhiUtlon (ad-lii-brshon), n. AppUcation; 
use ; exhibition. * The adhilntitm of dilate 
wine.’ Tob. Whitaker. [Kare.] 

Ad hominem (ad hom'i-nem). [L. ad, to, 
and homo, man.] To the man; to the in- 
terests or passions of the man.— An argu- 
mentum ad homittem, in lo^, an argument 
which proBses a man with consequences 
drawn from his own principles and conces- 
sions, or from his conduct. 

Adliort t (ad-hort'). v t To exhort ; to ad- 
vise 

That eiBlit time<t iii.irtyreil mother in the Macca- 
been, when she wnniil adhort iirr bon to a |}assivc for- 
titude, dehiri-b iiiiii tri look upon the heavens, 
the earth, all in them cont.iined Feltham. 

Adhortation (ad-hor-ta'shon)f (h ud- 

hortattV;, an enroiiragomcnt. I Advice; ex- 
hortation "I'in* sweet (ulhortatinm, the 
high and assured proiiiises ’ Peaehain. 
[RAre I 

Adhortatory (ad hor'ta to ri), a [L ad- 
hortor, to advise -rtd and //orfor j Advisory; 
conveying coiiiisel, warning, or encourage- 
inent Ahp Pott/'r. 

Adiabatic (a-dl'a-l)at''ik), a. f<lr. a. priv., 
ditt, through, and haini\ to go | In tlifir- 
tnodynaniicH, the term apidit'd to a line 
whicli exhiiiits tin* variations of pressure 
and vidiiiiieof u lliiid when iteY]iandH with- 
out either receiving or giving out lieat 
Marifuorn Uankm*'. 

Adlaotlnic (a'di-ak-tin"ik), a |(ilr n. priv . 
dia, throiigli, and I'j actinic ] Itcfinsing a 
passage, or impervious to the actinic or 
chemical rays of hglit 

Adiantites (lui’i an ti"tr‘/ ), n fKrom tlie 
reseinhlancc of tlic Hjiecies to Adiantiini, 
muiticn hair fern | A genus of fossil ferns, 
found in the coal nieasiircs 
Adlantum (ad-i-an'tum), n (Clr. iidianton, 
maiden hair fern, from adiantna, uiiwetted, 
dry II, priv , and dianio, to wet. s<i called 
because, according |o I'liny, it remains dry 
even though plunged into water ] An exten- 
sive genus of ferns, great favourites in hot- 
houses on account of their iHtuutlful forms 
The maiden-hail' fern (/I covillm-vencriH) is 
the oiilv native snccies It is an elegant 
nlunt, found in the south of England and 
Ireland 

Adiaphoracy (a-di-af'or-n-Hi), n Indiflior- 
encu. I Kui'c and nhsolete. | 

Adlaphorlst, Adlaphorlte (a-di-af^u -ist, 
a-di-af’or'i(),n |<lr nduifihorun, indifrereiit 
See AniAiMioRoirs | A moderate or indif- 
ferent person; specitlcally, a name given in 
the sixteenth century to certain followers 
of Mclunchtiion, who held some ojiinioiis 
and cenunoiiies to In* inditforent, which 
Luther condemned ns sinful or heretical 
lit* (I "fil ]liiili<ii;h) iii.iv h*ivi* lioi'ii nf the s.uiir 
iiiiiiil with lliiibi I II nil III l'riiicsl.iiil‘. who were l.iII<*<I 
Adi.i/fiot tif\. wlii> lonsiileroil the itojnsh rites 
as iii.iiters iiiiiillereiit Ahtmu/ay 

Adiaphorous (ji di afor us), a l(Jr. adia- 
phnroK, not ditterciit, indifl'ereiit a, priv , 


and f/or/i/oo'iw, dillcrcnt, from duiphcm, to 
carry across, todilTer dor, through, across, 
and p/o'i'o, tociirry I 1 Indifferent; neutral; 
neither right nor wrong morally 

Why ilocb till- t him h nf Knmei li.irjre upon otherb 
the sImiiu oI novelty loi lr*.oiii|; nl some iitis.ini| 
terrnioiiu s whn h hv hei own pr.iitni* wi .ire t.iii^ht 
to hu\c no o|i|i|;.iliiiii 111 them, hut to he 
0H\ yn 

*l t All epithet applied liy Itoyle to a spirit 
neither acid nor alkaline :i lii mnl a 
term ap])licd to medicines which do neither { 
good nor harm 

Adlaphoryt ( a - tli-af 'o-ri ), n Neutrality; 
ilidm'ereiice 

AdlathermlC (a’di-a-thi^r"mik). a |(lr rir. 
priv ,dia, through, and (/rr’i'iiic, heat ] lin- 
pervions to heat 

Adieu (a-dtV), infer;. |Kr. d. tti. and Ihcn. 
tlotl, lt.ni/(/(o. Sp. adifis, from L nd, to, iiiid 
/><MOi. (tod 1 /.If to Hod. an cllliisls fol I 
commend \onto<iod, farcucll, an expres- 
sion of kind wishes at the parting of fuciids 
.'/ciV.i, ii, in> ii.ilivr shore 
ladrsoeithi w.iieis hhu Pvt.'n 

Adieu (a (in ). n td Adieus or Adleuz (a- 
dur.') A farewell oi coinmemlatioii to the 
care of Hod, as, an eveila .ling iidicn. 

Whil now I (.ikr my hist 

llCiOt thou no M(>li. nor shell ,1 toar /'rt,'r. 

Adlghtt (a-dit'), I'.f Tti set in ortler See 
Piuirr 

Adlghtt (a-dit'), p and a Set in ordor; 
arrayeil 

Ad Infinitum (ad in-lln-rtnm) [1. ] To 
endless extent 

Ad inquirendum (ad in (|UI i-cn dnm). [L 
for the purpose of imiuiriiig ] In / nr, a 


I Judicial writ commanding inquiry to be 
I made of any matter relating to a cause de- 
• pending in a superior court. 

. Ad lnttflm(ad in'tOr-im). IL.] In the mean 
. time; for the present. 

Adipate (ad'i-pat), n. A salt of adipic acid. 

. Adipic (a-dip'ik), a [L. adept, adipie, fat.] 

> of or belonging to tat.— Adipic aetd,an acid 
. got by treating oleic acid or fatty bodies 
; with nitric acid. It consists of 

and forms soft, white, opaque, hemispneri- 
cal, nodular crusts, which seem to be aggre- 
gates of small crystals. 

Adlpocerate (ad-i-pos^er-at), v.t To con- 
vert into adiiMicere 

Adlpoceration (ad-i-iius’£r-a''Bhon). n The 
act of chatigiug or state of being changed 
into adipocere 

Adlpooere ( ad'l-po-ser). n. fL adrpg, fat, 
and cera, Fr eire, wax ] A soft, unctuous, 
or waxy substance, of a light brown colour, 
into which the muscular fibres of dead ani- 
mal bodies arc converted when protected 
from atmospheric air. and under certain 
circumstances of toiiitieratiireaud humidity 
Adipocere is speedily produced when the 
body is immersed iu running water. It con- 
sists of iiiargarates of ammonia, potassium, 
and calcium — Adipocere mineral, u fatty 
matter found in sonic peat-niosBes, and in 
the argillaceous iron-ore of Merthyr; udipn- 
cerite. It is inodorous wlieii cold, hut when 
heated it cniits a slightly bitumiuous odour. 
Adlpocerlte (ttd-i-pu8^6r-it). n. Adi]>ocerc 
mineral .See under Ai>ii>o('KUK. 
AdipOOeroUB (ud-i-pos’^tr-UB), a. Relating 
to udifioccrc ; coiitoiniiig adipocere. 
Adlpoclre (ad’i-pd-s6r), n. Same as Adipo^ 
cure 

Adipose (ud'i-pos), a. (From L adrpg, fat ] 
F'atty, consisting of. partaking of the char- 
acter of. or resembling fat Adipme tiHttne, 
an aggregation of minute cells {adipoge cellit 
or vrgicleg), which draw fat or oily matter 
from the blood, dispersed in the interstices 
of common ui-eohu* tissue, or fonniug dis- 
tinct masses The cells are sf„-;tU to 
of a line in diameter, and c.oiitniii the fnt 
within a traiis))areiit inciiihraiie 5 ,„»,„.th of 
a hue thick. Adipose tissue underlies the i 
skill, surrounds the large vessels and nerves, | 
invests the kidneys, Arc. It sometimes uc 
cminilates in large quantities, and forms 
swellings, whieli are culled in pathology 
udi]iosc tuiiioiirs Adipmr guJbgtancr, itni- 
nial lat Adipngv arteries, the braiicheh of 
th(‘ (liA]ihrugtiiiitic, ea])Biilar, and renal ar- i 
tenes whicli nourish the fat around the kid- 
neys 

Adipose (ad'i-)Mm), 9) Fat in general; spe- 
I’illeally, the fat on the kidnej's 
Adlpous (airi-pus). a. Fat; of the nature of 
fat; ailipo.sc 

Adipsia, Adlpsy (n dip^si-ll. a-dip’si), n [Cir 
a, priv., amt d/pga, thirst J In nied the total 
absence of thirst 

Adit(ad'it), u (L Uf/i/roi. an approach, from 
ndeo, ndituin, to approach ad, to, and eo, 
itani, to go, Skr L Hr root ♦, to go | 1 An 
entrance or passage, specitically, in mininy, \ 
the more or less Imrixontal opening giving | 
access to tlie shaft of a niiiie, or by which I 


Adlvo (a-dlv'), n. Another name for the 
Coreak (which see). 

AdjACb&oe (ad-Ja'sens), n. The state of 
being adjacent; proximity; nearness. 
Adjaoenpy (ad-Ja’sen-siX I- The state 
of being adjacent, or lying close or conti- 




\ ^ ^ i ' 

tion of MiiKT.lI Mine 
>1. Adit /. -iludi i, bcin 

water ami ores can be enmeil away Tlie 
word ih sometimes used for air-gha/t, but 
not with striet propriety. In the specitlc 
seiisi* railed also Adttdrrel —2. Admission; 
aceess; appnmeh IKniv.] 

> ourself anti yours sliall has c 
I*ree adu Tenuyum 

Adltlont (a-dish'oii), n. [Sec Amt.] Act of 
going to HaUey. 


the vicinity of adjaceneUe.* Sir T. Browne. 
A^acent (ad-Ja'sent), a. [L. adjae&i\e, ad- 
> jacentis, pp. of adjaeeo, to lie contiguous— 
I ad, to, and jaceo, to lie.] Lying near, close, 
or contiguous ; bordering upon; neighbour- 
I iiig; as. a held adjacent to the highway. 
—Adjacent angles See Angle —Adjacent, 
Adjoining, Contiguom. A djaoent, lying near 
to, hut not necessarily in actual contact; 
adjoining, properly lying near to so as to 
toiich ill some part ; emtiptoue, lying near 
to so as to touch on the whole or a considor- 
alde part of one side. 

It may corrupt witiun Itself, tltough no part of it 

iSbiiL- into the bmly adjacent Bacon. 

11c happens to have no esute ad/otnt»nr equal to 
hib own Johnson. 

Joining the t ontiinions objecti-hy tlie participation 
oniicir colours Drydtn. 

Adjacent (ad-ja'sent), n 1'hat which is next 
to or contiguous ‘ No ut^’aceiif, no equal, 
no co-rival. ' Shcljord [Rare] 
Adjacently (ad-jiVscnt-li), adv. So as to be 
ainuccnt 

Adject (ad-jekt'). v.t. [L adjieio, adjectum 
-- ad, to, and jacio, to throw ] To add or 
put, us one thing to another. [Rare ] 

Lanstuftiii castcl and lordship by the nt-w .ict is 
. . . ro(/rr/ir<f to rcmhrokeshire I eland. 

Adjection (ad-jek'shon), n. The. net of ad- 
jecting or adding, or the thing added. 
[Rare '] 

I'hib IS added to cuinplctc our liappiiiesb, by the 
adjection ol eternity. Bf, J'eaison. 

AdJectitiOUS (ad-Jek-ti'shus), a. (See AD- 
.TKCT 1 Added ' Ajeetitimisv/ovV..’ Maun- 
drell [Uaru J 

Adjectival (nd-jck-tiv’ul or ad'jek-tiv-al), a. 
belonging to or like an adjective ; having 
the imiioii of an udjecjtivc 
I Adjectivally (ad-jck-tiv'a1-li or ad'jek-tiv- 
al-li), adv. liy way of, or as, an adjective; 
lib, a noun nr participle adjectivally used. 
Adjective (airjck-tiv), n |L. adjecUvtm, 
from adjectivug, being added. See Adject.] 
Ill gram a word used with a noun to ex- 
jiresR a (imility of the thing iinined, or some- 
thing attributed to it, or to specify or de- 
scribe a tiling as distinct from something 
else, and so to limit and define it. It is 
called also an attributive or attribute. Thus 
in the plirase, A inse ruler, wise is the ad- 
jective or attribute, expressing a particular 
projicrty of ruler, while by excluding all 
rulers who arc not wise it very greatly 
limits the; njijilicutiuii of the noun, and so 
tends to define it. 

Adjective (ad'jek-tiv). n. 1. Pertaining to 
un adjective; as. the adjective use of a noun. 
2 Added or adjected; additional. [Rare] 

! A djeeti vr eolwrs, in dyeing, colours which, 

having but slight attraction, require to be 
fixed by some base or iiiurdunt in order to 
render them permanent 
Adjective (mi'jck-tiv), r f pret. ifc pp. ad- 
ject ived; jipr. udjectiviny To make an ad- 
jective of; to form into an adjective; to 
give the character of an adje.ctive to. 

In 1 nglish, instiMil nf adieiftTiHi; our own nouns, 
wi* h.ivi- l>orrnw(.Tl in iiiinicnsc niiiiil>c>ts ad/eettved 
signs from dIIkt laiiuuagL-s, without linrrowiiig the 
unad/e, fn/ed signs of thi sc iilcas Hot ne 1 ookt. 

Adjectively (ad'jek-tiv-li), adv. lit the 
manner of an adjective; as, a word is used 
adfectively 

Adjoin tiid-join'). vt | Kr adjoindre; L. 

I aajunyo ad, tti, and jumjo, to join See 
I .lo'iN 1 'I'll join or add . to put in addition; 
to unite, to Hiiiiex or ajqieml 

Corrections .nif! iiiiproxi-nients sliould be ax re- 
tnarkb adicined, ti\ w.iy c»t note or Luiniuentiiry. 

Adjoin (ad- join'), r i 1. 'I'o lie or he next 
or in contact . to be contiguous : with to. 

I A farm fo the highway.’ Blaek- 

i stone. [7'(* Is now almost always omitted; 
as, afield adjoining the lawn.]— 2. t To ap- 
proach, to join 

Shi- liglitly unto hiiu adjoined side to side. 

.Sfenser. 

AdJOinantt (ad-join'unt), a. Contiguous. 

1 o the tow n there IS adjoinant in site . . an 

ancient r.iMlc Carew. 

Adjoining (ad- join'ing), p. and a. Adjacent; 
contiguous, neighhounug. ‘ The acOoinir^ 


Fate, far, fat, full; m6. met. h*r; pine, pin; n6te, not. move; tube, tub. byll; oil. pound; u. Sc. abune; J*, Sc. fey. 
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fane. * Dryden. —A djacent, A draining. Con- 
tiguouo. See under Adjacent. 

Adjoint (ad'jointX n. One Joined to another 
in company, or in an enterprise. Daniel. 
[Aare.] 

Adjourn <ad-J6m'), v.t. [Fr. ajourner, O.Fr. 
Corner, adjorner— prefix a tor ad, to, and 
O.Fr. jam {now jour), a day, from L. diur- 
nu8, belonging to a day, from dies, a day. 
For change similar to that of L di into Fr. 
j see Abridge.] l. To put off or defer to 
another day or till a later period. 

It IS a common practice tn adjourn the rrforma< 
tion of their lives to a further time. Harrow. 

Speciflcally— 2. To suspend the meeting of, 
as of a public or private body, to a future 
day; also, to defer or postpone to a future 
meeting of the same body; as, the court ad- 
jmrneathe consideration of the (]iiestion. 

The queen bcin^ absent, 'tis .i nofilful iitiu'ts 

That we adjourn this court till iurtlier il.t\ 

Shak. 

Syn. To delay, postpone, defer, put off. 
Adjourn (ud--j(&rn'), v i. 'J'o cease sitting and 
carrying on business for a time, as from 
one day to another, or for a longer period: 
usually said of legislatures, courts, or other 
bodies: as. the House of t'omnions ad- 
journed at four o’clock. 

Adjournal (ad-jt'r^nal). n lii Scots law, tlic 
proceedings of a single day in, or of a single 
sitting of, the Court of .Tusticiury: equiva- 
lent to sederunt as apidied to ti civil court 

Act 0 / adjournal, the record of a sentence 
in a criminal cause Hook (if adjournal, 
a book containing the records of ttie (\)urt 
of Justiciary 

Adjournment (ad j(;ru'nicnt). n 1 The act 
of adjourning , the putting olf till another 
day or time specified. 

VVe run our livrs out mad jour nmruti fniin time to 
time. L'J:.itraitj;i' 

2 The period during which a public body 
adjourns its 8ittiiig.s, as, during an adiourn- 
ment of six v/vck».- - Adjou rnnient, kceess, 
Vrormjation, Dissolution. An adioutninent 
is the time or interval during which a pulilic 
body defers business or snspi'iids its meet- 
ings in virtue of authority inliereiit 111 itself 
A recess is a customary suspension of liusi- 
ness, as during tiic period of certain stated 
or recognized holidays; as, the Faster recess 
A prorogation is the adjournment of the 
sittings of tile botiy at the instance of the 
superior autliority, as the sovereign, w'liieli 
called it together, during which the b<idy 
can hold no sittings, Imt, in order to do so, 
must he again summoned : tlie close of a 
session of tlie liritish J'arlianicnt is (‘ailed 
a prorogation. A dissolution is the act by 
which the liody, as siu'h, is broken u]i, and 
its member^ dismissed from t.licir duties 
During a dissolution the body has no exist- 
ence, and has to he reconstituted by the 
authority to whom it owes its existence, as 
by a new election, when it may consist of 
the same or of new nicmliers 
Adjudge (ad-jiij'). v.t pret A- pp ad/udged, 
ppr adjudgiiuj. [Fr adjuger, from li adfu- 
dieare -ad', to‘ and judieure, to jinlge, from 
jude-jr, judge See JuiiUK. 1 1 To award 

judicially in the ease of a controvtU’ted 
question ; to assign ; as. the jiri/e w’as ad 
Judged to him who seeiiu'd most wortliy -- 
*2. To decide by a judicial oiiiiiioii or sen 
tence; to adjudicate upon; to determine; to 
settle; as, the ease Man adjudged 111 llilarj 
term 3. To pass sentence on; to scntciiee 
or condemn ‘Those rebel spirits adjudged 
to hell ’ Milton —4. 'J'o di^nn ; to judge. 
[Rare ] 

He adjudetd ' n unworthy of his fneiiilship 

A ooUk 

Syn To decree, award, assign, decide, dc- 
tertninc, settle, adjudicate 
Adjudge (ad-jiij'), r i To decree; to decide; 
to pass sentence. 

Thcrf li't him still \ictory sw.iy 
As liattcl hath admdtjt d Milton. 

AdUudgmeUt (ad-|nj'nient), n The act of 
aojiidging; ailjudication ; stJiitein-c "I'he 
adjudgment of the punishment ’ Sir W 
Temple 

Adjudicate (ad-juMi-kat ). r t pret A jjp. 
aajiidieated : pj»r udiudieating [b udjn- 
dico, to give sentence - ad. to, and judieo, 
to judge See Jttige J 'I'o adjuilge ; to 
award judicially 

Adjudicate (ad- ju'di-kat). ri pret A pp 
adjudicated; ppr. adjudieating. To sit in 
judgment, to give a' judicial decision; os, 
the court adjudicated upon tlie ease 

He adjuditated that Aqintmc w.is forfeited by 
Pepin Sir r J'algrave 


Adjudication (ad-jh'di-ka"Bhon), n. 1. The 
act of adJudicatmK ; the act or process 
of trying and determining judicially; tlie 
passing of a judicial sentence : speciflcally, 
in law, the act of a court declaring a per- 
son bankrupt; as, a ship was taken and 
sent into port for adjudication.— 2. A judi- 
cial sentence; judgment or decision of a 
court — S. In jS’eote to to, the diligence or 
process by which land is attached in secu- 
rity for or in payment of a debt. 
Adjudicator (ad-ju'di-kat-dr), n. One who 
nifjudicates. 

Adjugatet (ad'jfl-gat), v t [L. adjugo, to 
yeike to, to join - -ad, to, and jugnm, a yoke ] 
I’o yoke to liailcj/. 

Adjumentt (tt(FJu-‘mcnt), n [L adjumen- 
tuni, liclp-~ad. to, and Juvo, to help 1 Help: 
support; that which supiiorts or assists. 

Nervcb arc adjuments to curiturnl .iLti^ity 

// ’atei house 

AdJU]lCt(u(rjungkt),n. [L.adjiiiicf me, joined, 
from adjinujo—ad, to, and jumjo, June.tum, 
to join See Join.] 1. Something addeii to 
anotlicr, hut not essentially a part of it; ns, 
water is the adjunct of a cloth or siHingo by 
which it is absorbed. 

Learning is but .iti adjumt to ourself Shak. 

Discretion m its sc\eral ad/uHCt\ .ind LirLumsUnccs 
is nowhere so useful .is to the clergy. Swi/t 

2. t A person joined to another In some duty 
or service ; a colleague. ‘An adjunct of 
singular cxiHTieiicc and trust. ’ Sir //. 
Wotfon Tn metaph a tiuality of the 
body or the mind, whether natural or ai*- 
(piired, as colour in the body, thiukintj in 
the iiiiml 4 in gram a word uddetl to 
qualify or amidify the force of other words; 
as. the history 0 / the American revolutwn 
th(! words 111 itidics are the adjuncts of hls- 
tor>* — n In music, a scale or k(‘y closely 
related to anothi‘r . a relative scale or k(‘y 
'riie relative minor or major st‘ul(‘s: the 
scales founded on the dominant and the 
Hiibdoinimint are ad in nets of the tonic 

Adjunct (ad'jiingkt ), n l riiitod with in 
otHc(‘ or in action of any kind; as, an adjunct 
professor 2 Added to or conjoined with, 
as a (‘oiiHU(| lienee . attending. ac(‘ompanj- 
ing 

T hough that my «h*.Wh were adtunct to mv m t 

by lu .iven, 1 would do it 

-- Adiunet mdci.. in music, unact’mited aiix 
iliary notes, not forming an essential part 
of th<' hurinony 

Adjunction (ud-jungk'shon), n 1 'I'he act 
of joining 

Wlieii a Ihmg bcloiiguig to ouf* is .itl.i' lied to that 
wliK h Ik longs to .moth* r. whether by iikIumou. s*»I- 
d( rmg, siwiiig. ( oust nu t toil , writing, or pamtmc, 
till whole II > generally becomes the 

jiropertv **1 the l.ittei. H nailou 

2 The thing joined 

Adjunctive (ad jnngk'tiv). a Joining, hav- 
ing the (inality of joining 

Adjunctive (ad-jnngk'ti\ ), n One who or 
that w hich i.h joined 

AdUunctlvely (ad-jnngk'tiv li). adr in an 
iidjuiu‘(ivc manner 

Adjunctly (ad jnngkni). ade In connec- 
tion with, by way of addition or adjunct. 

Adjuration (ad-jn-ra'shon), n 1 'I’he act 
of adjuring; a scdenin charging on oath, or 
under the penalty of a curse 

1 o till adftitafi"n of the hndi-prn-st, ‘ Art tlmu the 
Christ. the son of flu bli sm d * our S.unmr rc 

plies m SI M ittli* w. 1 Iciii li.ist s.iid ira/l 

2 A sedomn oath 

'I o rcsfr.iin tin signiln .uire hk* mm li. or luo nim h 
to eiil.irge It, would m.ik* the lof//, »*rrie/; c cin i imt 
so weigh’ty or not so pertim iii Milton 

Adjuratory (ad-Jur'a-to ri). « rontalning 

.in adjmation, or characten/cd 1 »’ cuniest 
adjurations, as. an adimatorg airpcal 

Adjure (ad -juF), rt jnet A |»p adgired; 
pjir adjuring \l rtd;i/r«. to sweat sidcninly. 
or compel one to swear ud. to and juro, 
to swear | 1 'I’o charge, bind, or (‘oniniand, 
eanicstly and solemnly, often with an aji- 
pcal to <iod or the invocation of a curse in 
case of disobedience ' J adjure thee by the 
living (rod ■ -Mat xxvi IK5 

Toihu I adfurfd them .cf tli.it tirri* . saying. ( ursr.l 
the iTi.iii before the I.cird, that riseili up .'lud 
Iniliileth tins I ily •ifjeri- Ici |o‘.li vi r. 

"1 hr iii.igi .tr.ites 

jldfuted by .ill the bonds of t ivil duty Milton 

2 'I'o swear by. as. to adjure the holy name 

* offiod [Rare] 

■ Adjurer (ad-juFfer), n (»iie who adjures 
' A^UBt (ad just'), w t |Fr ajustrr. to fit or 
* frame- L.ad. to, and justTfs.jnst, exact Sec 
I JrsT 1 1 To tit, to make eorrespoiident or 
; eonfonimhle ; to adapt; to accommodate: | 


generally with to liefore the remoter object: 
08 , to adfuet a garment to the body, or 
things to a standard. * Adjust the event to 
tlie prediction.’ Addisoti. 

Nothing is more difficult than to adjust the nuirvel- 
lous with the probable. Htair, 

2 To put in order; to regulate or 1*011000 to 
system ; to bring to a proper state or posi- 
tion; as, to adjust a scheme; to adjust 
alTairs. ‘.ddjiisfinfir the orthography ' John- 
son. * To adjust the focal distance of his opti- 
cal instruments ’ J. S Mill.-- 3. To settle or 
bring to a satisfactory state, so that parties 
are agreed in the result ; as. to adjust ac- 
counts ; the dllfercnces arc adjusted. 4. In 
painting, to arrange the draperies In, as a 
picture Sv N . 'I’o adaiit, suit, arrange, regu- 
late. nccoiiiiiiodiite, set right, rectify, settle. 
Adjuatable (nd-just'a-bl), a ('upable of 
being adjusted 

AdJUBtage (nd-just'aj), n. Adjustment. 
Sgtvester. |Rarc [ 

AdJUBter (nd-just'i'^r), n A person who ad- 
justs: that which regulates. 

AdJUBtlve (ad-jiist'iv), a 'I’endlng or serv- 
ing to adjust. 

AdjuBtment (lul-jUBt'ment), n 1 The net of 
HfijUBtiiig: regulation ; a reducing to just fonii 
or order; a making iU or conformnbh*. settle- 
ment 2 The state of being adjusted ; as, tlie 
microscope is out of adjustment - In ma- 
rine insurance, the settling and ascertaiiiiiig 
the amount of indemnity which the inirty 
insured is entitled to receive under the policy 
after all proper allowiinees and deductions 
have been made, and fixing the iiroportion 
of that indemnity which eiu'h underw riter 
is liidilc to bear -4 In yia/n/f/tf/. the maimer 
in which draperies are ehoHen, arranged, and 
disposed; proper dls]u»Hition - SvN Ar- 
rangiMiuMit. reguhitioii, settlement, adapta- 
tion. disjiosal 

Adjutage (iid'Jii-taj) See A.irTA(lK. 
Adjutancytad'ju lan-si). n [See Aimi tant. J 
1 'J’lie othce of an adjutant 2 Assistance. 

It was, III* iliiiiM, ilispiisi’d with ,ill tlir ,tdfutani y of 
ih‘limliiiii aiul 'liMsiou Hioke 

Af^Utant (ad'jii-taiit), n (I. adpifans, ppr. 
of adjuto, to assist ad, and iuro, jutum, to 
hcl]i '| 1 Mint an oHIcci' whose hiisineHH is 
to assist the conunanding ofliccrof a regi- 
ment or garrison by nmeiving and coni- 
inuniciiting ordcis Facb battalion of foot 
and ca«*h n‘ginicnt of horse has generally 
one adjiilant. the ofllcei* in i‘(>niiimnd of 
Iurgi*r bodies may have one or more as re- 
(|iiir(Ml 'Die iPljuta'it has to make known 
the orders of his cliief, to receive reports 
inleiidc'd foi him, to s(‘c that proper discip- 
liiU! Is k(‘|d lip. ' > regulate tin* rotation of 
diitv among tJic ditfcrc' * iiortions of (he 
body of troops with wbiiii In* is coiiiii'ctcd, 
(Vc ' 2 A bclfx^i , an ussislant, an aid 
I Rare. I 

A lull vi'iliii inie.t be tin licil adiutant to a tine 
\nur II .Ua\on 

.‘1 'Hic adjutant bird (which see) 
Adjutant-bird (nd'jn tnnt berd), u A very 
large grailutorial bird alljiMl to tlie storks 
{Cuionui or LeptojitUus Argala), ami in- 





Adjiit.int bird iCinwia Hr/ratn) 

(Itided ill the family Ardcidir, a tiaiivi' of 
the warmer parts of India. It is f*. or often 
6 feet high, and its expanded wings nieiisiire 
14 feet from tip to ti]) It has an eiiorinotis 
hill, iKiHily bare head and neck, and a 
suiisuge-like {•oiich Inuiging from the under 
part of the neck It is one of the most 
voracious eamivorons birds known, and in 
India, from its devouring all sorts of carrion 
and noxiniiH animals, is ]»rotectcd by law. 


"^.efarfn: 6h, 8c. lo^; g. ffO'. i. ]<>>>; Fr ton; ng, »l*w; IB, fAen; th, lAiii; w. wig; wU, wWg; *h, azure.-«eo KBT. 
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It ii Mid to Tie able to swallow a cat, a leg 
of mutton, or a large bone with the utmost 
facility. It is easily tamed. From the 
under side of the wings and tail are ob- 
tained the fine feathers known as marabou 
feathers, which arc also obtained from an 
allied West African species, the marabou 
stork (Cietmia or LeptopiUuH marabou). The 
native Indian name is ArrfaUi 

Adjutant-crane (ad'Jb-taiit-kran),u. Same 
as AdjuiantMrd. 

Adjutant-general (airja-tant-jen'^r-al). n 
1. StUit a staff’Oltlccr, one of thfisc next in 
rank to the conniiaiidcr in-chief. He siipcr- 
intends the details of all the disiKisitious 
ordered by tlio comniander-in-chief, com- 
municates general ordcra to tJie different 
brigades, and receives and registers the 
reports of the state of each os to niinibers, 
discipline, e(jui])inents. &c - 2. Kcden the 
title formerly given to one of a select number 
of Jesuit fathers, who resided with the 
general of tlie order, cac.h of wiimn hud a 
province or country assigned to his care. 
His business* was to coinniunicatu witli his 
province by bis delegatus, emissaries, or 
visitors, and give information to the father- 
general. Adjutant -uvurral of tJn- forcfn, an 
olHcer of high rank at the Horse Oiiards, to 
whom all communiciitioiiH are addressed 
regarding leave of absence, discharging, 
recruiting, drc. 

Adjutant-Stork (ad'Ju-tant-stork). n. The 
same as Adjutant -turd, 

Adjutator (ad'Ju-tHt-6r), M. fFrc(( of adjit- 
tor I All adjiitor or heljier fllnre | 

A4]ute t (ud-jut'), w i i.scc Adjutant ] 'I’o 
give help. 

Tliert- be 

Sixb.iLlirlorsasbolil as \\c,iutfutt»e to liis i<iiii|)<iiiy 
y». yottsoH 

Adjutor (ad-jrit'0>r), n A heljior 'He 
. . . and such as his adjutorn were.* 
JJranton [Hare; its compound coadjutor is 
in common use | 

AAJutory t ^ad'Ju-to-ri), a Serving to help 
or aid. Ita Ueii. 

AdjUtrlZ(ad-Jii'trlkH). n A female assistant. 

A^UVaut (inrju-viuit or iid jfrvatit), a 
Helping; assisting. • Adjnmtnt causes' 
IlowrU 

Adjuvant (ad'Jfi-vant or iid-Jfrviuit), n. 
1 All assistant ' A careful adjumnt ’ 
Sir H. Velverton. 2 In uird whatever 
aids in removing or preventing disease; 
speeifieally, a sulistance added to a pre- 
scription to aid the operation of the prin- 
cipal ingredient or basis. 

AdJOgation (ad Ic-gH'shoii), u [L nd, and 
Uaatw, an embassy, from Icfto, to send, 
wiiunoe leijatr, legacy, U'yation | A right 
claimed by the states of the old (iennan 
Kmpire of Joining their own lulnisWrs with 
those of the emperor in public treaties and 
negotiations relating to the coinniuii inter- 
est of the empire. 

Ad llbltum(ud lil/i-tuni), n [L | At ploii- 
■ure; to the extent of one's wishes Speei- 
tlcnlly. in niuttic, a term denoting that the 

I ierforiiier is at liberty to pause, or to per- 
oriii or omit a cadence of the composer, 
or eviMi t<i introduce any cadence or addi- 
tion of Ills own, as his jiidgineiit directs 
An accoinpaninient is said to he ad libitum 
when it is not eHseiitial, and may he either 
used ttr omitted lui circuinstancus may re- 
quire. 

Adlocutlon (nd-lA-kft'shon) Hue Allocu- 
tion. 

Admarglnate(ad-iniir'Jin-at), V t To note or 
write on the luiirgiii | Hare j 

Rtfs-cive t..initUUy tli«* lew hints whit h 1 h.wctttftuitr- 


AdmenBuration (ad-men'a(lr‘&">hon), n. 
[See Mensuration.] Same u Admeamre- 
ment. iRare.J 

AHwiiwinla (ad-min'i-kl), n. [L. adminie- 
ulum, a prop, stay, or support. ) 1 t Help; 
support. HaUtty.- 2. In faui, imperfect proof ; 
siieciflcally, in Seotn and FrcnrJi law, a tenn 
used in the action of prtiving the tenor of a 
lost deed, and signifying any deed or docu- 
ment tending to establish the existence or 
terms of the deetl in qiiestioii —8. Tn med. 
any aid to the action of a remedy.— 4 In 
zooL one of the small teeth on the abdomen 
of the subterranean nyinphoD of iniutcts, by 
means ut which they issue from the eartti 
Adminicular, Adminlculary (ad-min-ik'- 
u-K‘r, a(Fmiii-ik"U'la-ri). a. Supplying help; 
helpful 

1 he several structural urrangetiients aHmiutmiar 
to the integrity of the whole are thus co-tiriliii.-itcd 
a Spent ft 

A dininic-ular evidence, in law, explanatory 


or completing evidence. 

Admlxiiculate ( 


(ad-tnin-ik'u-lat).& i To give 

adiiiinictiiai' evidence. 

Admlnlculatort (nd-min-ik'u-lu-t6r), n An 
assistant; sjieciflcttlly, an advocate for the 
pfior 

Administer (ad-inin'is-t6r). v.t. [L. admi- 
nvttro ad, to, and minintro, to serve or man- 
age. Sec ]lllNl.STEU J 1. To manage or con- 
duct as minister or administrator of piildic 
affairs; to manage or conduct as chief agent; 
to direct or su))erintend the execution of, as 
laws: although the word may be used of 
ttliKolute monarchs, it is inoreiqipropriate to 
the ottlccrs of a constitutional govenimcnt. 

bnr fiiriiis of gnvcrniiicnt let fouls (imtcst, 

Wliatu'cr IS best admtntste* 'd is best. Pope 

2 To afford: to give nr furnish; tf» supply; 
to dispense ; as, to administer relief ; to 
adminiHier Justice. 

I Cl /ftihyrs bland 

^tdmiutster tlicir te|*ul genial airs. y Philtps 

ILive they not the old ]m|iish i ustoiii of udtntmA- 
terini; the iilessrd vicr.tnieiit of the holy eiicharist 
with wafer cakes V Hooker 

.*{ To give, ns n dose ; to direct or cause to j 
be taken, us medicine. - 4. To tender, as an 
oatli. 

Swf.tr, by the duty that y<»u tiwe to Heaven, 

T n keeji the oath that we admtn titer. Shal 

ft ill law, {a) to manage tlie estate of one 
who lias died intestate, or without n com- 
petent executor, under a eommissioii (h) 
To manage the estate of n deceased person 
as nil executor. Hoc Apminiktkation, 7.- 
SYN 'L'o manage, conduct, minister, furnish, 
afford, supply, dispense, distriimto. 

Administer (ad-min'Is-K^r), v i 1 l'o con- 
tribute assistance; to bring aid or supplies; 
to acid something: with to; us, to ad minis’ 
ter to the neiasssities of the pentr. 

There is a founUiin rising in the upf»cr p-irt of iny 
g.irdeii, wlnrh . . admintdeti to the pluiisurc .is 
well as the plenty of the pl.u e spetUttor 

*2. To perform the ofllce of administrator; 
HS, A administere upon the estate of B 

Admlnietezlal (ad-niin'is-te"ri-al), a I’er- 
tiitiiing to udniinistratiuii, or to the execu- 
tive imrt of government 

AdminlBtraDle (ad-mii/is-tra-bl), a. Cap- 
uide of iMdng administered. 

Admlnlstratet (ad-min'is tnU). v.t Toad- 
minister; to dispense, to give; to supply. 
'Administrated to animal bodies' WtHtd’ 
ward. 

Administration (lul-miiris-tru'^shon), n. 

1 Tile act of udininiHtering, direction; man- 
agement; government of puhlie affairs; the 
conduc'ting of any ofllce ur employment 

The energy «i the Protcetor's adfntmstmhon in 
nnwisi relaxeii Macaulay. 


Admeasure (nd-iue'zhur). v t prot iV ]ip I 
ttduiraiturrd ; ])pr. admenttiirimj [L ad, ! 
to. and K mraimrr. See MkasI'KE | 1 To | 
iiscertiiiii cUinonsions, sire, or cupucity . to I 
inoasim*. ‘J.f In law, toivstrict toiliiepro- i 
)M>rtions; os, to admeatture dower or com- 
mon of pasture , also, bi apportion sliares 
among 

Upon this suit all tlip rmniiioners shall |irA4/»MAt- 
sured fil,n ksfone 

Admeasurement (ad-me'char -ment). n. 

1 The inousiiring of dimonslons liy n rule, as 
of a ship, cask, and the like —2 Tne measure 
of a thing, or dimensions asc'ertiiiued -.8 In 
law, formerly the adjustment of uroportiou ' 
or ast^ertainment of slmres, as of dower ur 
pasture held in common I'his was done by 
writ qf adnwasurement directed to the 
slterifT. 

Admeasurer (ud-me'xhar-er), n. One tliat 
admeasures 


2 The duty or duties of an administrator; 
specifically, the execiifive functions of gov- 
ernincnit, consisting in the* exercise of the 
constitutiiuuil and legal powers, the general 
superintendence <if natioiinl nfliiirs, and the 
enforcement of laws. 

It ni.iy p.isN fi>r .i iii.ixiiit in M.nc, that the admtU' 
tstra/toH f.uitKit tie pUii->l in too lew haiidx, nor the > 
legislature in too many Snn/t 

3. The iiersoiis. collectively, who art* in- j 
trusted with the execution of laws and the 
8ii|>erintendence of public allairs, the chief j 
magistrate and his council, or the council i 
alone, as in (treat Britain; the executive. j 

niil the adtHfutstrafton . avail themselvex of j 
any one of tluisc opportunities? Purkt > 

4 Disiiensation; distribution; rendering; as, | 
the administration of justice, of tlie sacra- i 
ment. or of grace. 2 0or ix 12.- 6. The act ' 
of prescribing metlically; exhibition -C The , 
act of tendering, ns an oath.- 7. In fair, (a) 


the management of the estate of an intea- 
tate person, or of a testator having no com- 
petent executor, under a commission (called 
letters qf administratwn) from the proper 
authority. This management consists in col- 
lecting debts, paying debts and legacies, and 
distributing the property among the heirs. 
(b) Tlie management of the estate of a de- 
ceased person by an ca;cmfor, the correspond- 
ing term execution not being in use. Admin- 
istration of a deceased person’s estate maybe 
granted fur general, special, or limited pur- 
poses; as. (a) Administration durante absen- 
tia, granted when the next fierson entitled to 
tlie grant is beyond sea. (b) Administratwn 
pendente lite, granted when a suit is coro- 
ineiK'etl in the probate court regarding the 
validity of a will or the right to administra- 
tion, lasting till the suit be determined, (e) 
Administration with the will annexed (cum 
testamento annexo), administration granted 
in cases where a testator makes a will with- 
out naming executors, ur where the execu- 
tors named in the will are incapable of act- 
ing or refuse to act. (d) Administration de 
botiis non, when the flrst administrator dies 
before he has fully administered. - Stn. 
(Conduct, management, direction, regula- 
tion, exeeutioii, dispensation, distribution. 
Administrative (ad-min'is-trat-iv), a. Per- 
taining to adniiiiistratiou ; administering. 
‘Administrative energy.' Goodrich. ‘Ad- 
ministrative punxises ' Merivale. 

Administrator (ad-min’lB-trat-(^r),n. 1. One 
who administers, or who directs, manages, 
distributes, or dispenses laws and rites, 
either in civil, judicial, political, or eeclesi- 
astical affairs —2. In law. (a) a man who, 
by virtue of a commission from the probate, 
divorce, and admiralty division of the High 
(7nurt of Justice 1ms tlie charge of tlie goods 
and estate of one dying without u will, (b) 
111 Seats lair, ii tutor, curator, or guardian, 
having the care of one who is incapable of 
acting for himself. The t(*rm is nsinilly ap- 
plied to a fiiiher who lius power over his 
idiildren and their estate during tlieir mino- 
rity. 

AdmlnlstratorshlpCad-miiils-triTt-Or-ship), 
n. The ofllce of an administrator. 
Administratrix (ud-uiii/is-trat-riks), n. A 
female administrator 

Admirability (ud^mi-ra-biF^l-ti), n. Admir- 
ahlciicss Hailey, (Hare J 

Admirable (ad'mi-ru-hl), a. [L ndmirabilis, 
woiideilul, admirable, from admiror, to 
wonder at, to itdniire j 1. 1 Fitted to excite 
wonder; wonderful; strange, ustonishing ; 
am axing 

It scfinctli C'qii.’illy admxtahle to me tlwit holy 
Kiiij* I'dwHrrl tiu- Sixth sliniild do ,uiy wrong, or 
harsh hdw.ird the rourth do .my right to the Muses. 

i-uller. 

In ni.m there is nothing admirable hut his ignor- 
aiiiC tiiid weakness ytr, Taylor. 

*2. Worthy of atlmirntion; having qualities 
to excite woiulcr, with approbation, esteem, 
reverence, or iifleetion; most excellent: used 
of persons or things 

What a nine of work is a m.ui' How noMe in 
reason I How inliiiite in f.irulty ! In form uiul mov* 
ing, how express ami admirablel Shak. 

AdmirableneBB(ad'mi-ra hl-neB), n. Tlie 
quality of being admirable; the power of 
exciting ndniiratioii. 

Admirably (lurml-ra-bli). adv. in an ad- 
mirable manner; in anninner to excite won- 
der, mingled with approbation, esteem, or 
veneration. 

Admiral (ad’mi-ral). n. [O £. amiral, am- 
miral, amiraU, adnurald, Fr. amiral. It. 
amiraylio, L L. amiralias, from Ar. amir, 
emir, a prince, chief, with tlie Ar. article 
Bufllxed, being supposed by Dies to lie a con- 
tractiim of such forms as amir-ul-md, ruler 
of the water, or amir-vl-ha'hr, ruler of the 
sea; Ar amr, or amtlrd, to command; Heb. 
dinar, dial anidr, to suy, to command.] 
1. A naval officer of the highest rank; a 
coinmaiider-in-chief of a fleet or navy. In 
the British navy admirals were formerly di- 
vided into three classes, named after tlie 
colours of their respective flags, admirals of 
the red, of the white, and of the blue, wltli 
vice-admirals and rear-admirals of each 
flag In 18(>4. liowever, this distinction was 
given up. and now there is one flag c^iimmon 
to all ships of war, namely, the white en- 
sign divided into four quarters by the cross 
of 8t. George, and having the Union in the 
upper corner next the staff; while, instead 
of nine, there are now only tliree degrees of 
this rank, namely, admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear-admiral. The admiral displays 
his flag at the maintop-gallant -mast head.— 
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Admiral the fleet, an honorary title of 
diitinction conferred on a few admirals, and 
caring an increase of pay along with it. 
— FMS-admiroi, (a) an onicer next in rank 
and command to the admiral. He carries 
his flag at the foretop-gallant-mast head. 

S I A name also given to certain oflicers. as 
e lords-lieutenant of counties, governors 
of colonies, &c., who have power to hold 
coarts of vice-admiralty -Rear-admiral, an 
officer next in rank to the vice-admiral. He 
carries his flag at the mizzentop-gallant- 
X mast head.— Lord high admiral, in Great 
^..Britain, an officer who(whcn this rare dignity 
is conferred) is at the head of the naval ad- 
ministration of Great Britain. There have 
been few high admirals since 1632, when the 
office was first put in commission. James 
Duke of York (afterwards James IT.) held it 
for several years during Charles 11. 's I'cign. 
In the reign of William and Mar}' it was 
vested in lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, and since tliat time it has been hold 
for short periods only by Prince George of 
Denmark in the time of Queen Anne, and by 
William IV., then Duke of Clarence, In 1827- 
28. The lords commissionera of the admi- 
ralty were formerly seven, but are now four 
in number, with the addition of a civil lord; 
the first lord is always a member of the ca- 
binet, and it is he who principally exercises 
the powers of the office —2. The ship which 
carries the admiral; also, the most consid- 
erable ship of any fleet, as of mei'clnmtmen 
or of fishing vessels. [Milton uses the form 
Ammiral (which see) in this sense ] 

The admiral of the Spanish Arin.'id.i was n Flem- 
ish ship. Sir R. Ha7vktn!k 

I. ike some mighty admiral, dark and torribU', 
bearing down upon his ant.-igotiist with ■'til his r.iiiv.-is 
straining to the wind, and all his thunders rn.uiiig 
from his broadsides. h . l-ifrett 

3. A name given to two species of Imtier- 
flies: ra/u‘««a atalanta, or red admiral, and 
Limenitie Camilla, or white admiral 
Adxnlral (nd'mi-ral),a. Carrying an admiral; 
chief in a fleet. 

The admiral g.iUey . . . struck upon a rock 
A HOllf\ 

Admlral'Shell (ad'ini-ral-shel). n. The 
popular name of a suh-geiius of inugidilcent 
shells of the genus Voluta See Voia'TA 
AdTntrii.1«hlp (ad'ini-ral-ship). n. The offii e 
or power of an admiral f Hare ] 
AdmlraltV (ad'mi-ral-ti), n 1. 'J'he office 
and jurisaictioii of the lords eommissionors 
appointed to take the geiienil maiiu^'ement 
of maritime affairs, and of all matters relat- 
ing to the royal navy, with the government 
of Its various departments 2 The officers 
appointed for the administration of naval 
i^airs, a hoard of naval (’ommls.sionerH 
The lords commissioners of tiie udiuiralty 
are now four in numlier, exclusive of a eivil 
lord. See under Apmikal 3 The build- 
ing ill which the lords t»f the admiralty 
transact business, and in whicli the clerks 
and other officials conneeted with this dc- 
partmeui are employed - Admiralty court, 
or court of admiralty, u trilntiial huviiiK 
Jurisdiction over maritime causes, whutlier 
of a civil or criminal nature 1 1 was formerlj 
held before tlie lord high admiral, ami was 
afterwards presided overby his deputy or the 
deputy of the lords cominissiunurs It now 
forms a branch of the Probate, Divorce, am' 
Admiralty division of the High (>oiirt of .1 iis- 
tico, the judge in it being ujipointed by the 
crown as one of the Judges of the lligli ('oiirt 
Tlie court of admiralty is twofold : tlie in 
stance court and the i>ri/e court Tin* civil 
jurisdictipu of the iuataiicc court extends 
generaUy to f'ch contracts as are made upon 
the sea, and are founded in niaritiine service 
or consideration. It also regulates many 
other points of maritime law- - as disputes 
between part-owners of vessels, and ques- 
tions relating tii salvage It has likewise 
power to inquire into certain wrongs or in- 
juries committed on the high seas, as in cases 
of collision. In criminal matters the c<iurt 
of admiralty has, partly by common law and 
partly by a variety of statutes, cognizance 
of piracy and all other indictable oflem-es 
committed either upon the sea, or on the 
coasts when beyond the limits of any Km: 
lish county. The prtare court is the only 
tribunal for deciding what is and what is 
not lawful prize, and for adjudicating upon 
all matters, eivil and criminal, relating t<* 
prize, or every acquisition made by the law 
of war, which is either itself of a maritime 
character, or is made, whetlier at sea or 
by land, by a naval force. Th^ court of 
admiralty for Scotland was alKillnheil I'V 


i 
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1 William IV. Ixlx., and the cases formerly 
brought before this court are now prose- 
cuted in the Court of Session or in the 
sheriff court, in the same way as ordiiutry 
civil causes. — Droit# qf Admiralty. See 
DIIOITS. 

Admlranoet (ad-mlr'ans), n. Admiration. 

(She) with great admiranct iiiw.'irilly wa« moved, 
And honoured him with all that her behoved 

SftHier. 

Admiration (ad-mi-ra'shou), n. l.t Won- 
der; astonishment; amazement; surprise 

And 1 .saw the woman drunken witli the blood of 
the saints . . . and when 1 saw her I wniulcrcd with 
great admiration Rev. xvn (i 

Your boldness 1 with admiration see Dtyden. 

2. Wonder mingled with pleasing emotions, 
as approbation, esteem, love. or veneration; 
a compound emotion excited by soinething 
novel, great, beautiful, or excellent; ns. ad- 
miration of virtue or goodness, admimtion 
of a beautiful woman or a tine picture 

There is a pleasure iii tulmiratwn, am! this i«. th.it 
wIiilIi properly causeth admiration, when we dis- 
cover a great dc.-il in an object which we umlerstaiid 
to be excellent Tillctson 

Admirativet (ad^mi-ru-tiv). u The point 
of exclamation or admiration, marked 
thus (!) 

Admire (ad-iuir‘), v.t. pret A' pp admired; 
yilir.ttdinirimt. [L ndiniror ad,imd miror, 
to wtiiider; Fr ndtnirer ] l.t 'I'o regard 
witli simple wonder, aimuement, or sur- 
prise; to wonder at. 

Neither is it to be adnutvd tlmt Henry, who was 
a wise .»s well .is a \ali.int prim e. should be pic.isei! 
to luivt the grc.itcst wit of those liines in his interests 
llrvdrn 

M Alphonse fie Heaiit. haiiip tii.ike'. the w. ill n* teet 
without appearing |ti adntur the le.ip SontArji 

2 To regard with wonder mingled w'ith 
approbation, esteem, reverence, or affec- 
tion ; to feel admiration lor ; to take plea- 
sure in the beauty of. to look on or con- 
template nith pleasurt'; as. to admire vir- 
tue; to admire the works of the (h'eutor; tt> 
admire a landseupe or a painting; to admire 
a woniiui 

Ami Fnid woke and sat beside the <ourh, 

.Idnitrtnjj him. ami thought within herself, 

W ,is ever man so gramlly in.iile as he? rrnnyton. 

Admire (ud inlr'), r i 1. To wonder; to he 
affected with surprise; to mar%'el 

I ,ct iii*ne admire 

I hilt n< hes grow in hell Milton 

T admire where a fellow of his low innk should 
ai<|Uirt* such .i tiol»|i lu ss .md dignity of s< ntmient 
Henry Ihooie. 

Sometimes with «< “Admired at his own 
contrivance ’ Ray 

When 1 rule .iluMit in wniler .iml see siu h pro 
digious fhiLks •»f v.irif lus kinds of Ini ils 1 i .innot help 
admo in\ at tliise f ongrcg.itioii . l,i!tv>t Jt’ln/e 

2 To feel or express admiration 

I'll report it, 

Where seii.»tf»rs sh.dl imngh tr.irs with smiles . 
Where gre.il p.itri( miis sh.dl .ittemi. amt shrug, 
r the tnd. a$tmire \hal 

Admired (nd-nnnr), V and a Regarded 
with womicr, wonderful; udmirniile 
You h.ivf displ.i(.ed (he ninth, broke the goofl meet 

mg. 

With imisf fh-tortler SMak 

Admirer (ud-mir'ei ). a ( ine who admires or 
feels admiration; one wlio esteems greatly; 
eolloqiiialh, one who nays court to a wo- , 
man; one who openly shows his admiration I 
of a woman, a lover 

1 nr fe.H of I -lu i.i'-. es- .»pr, tin iimther is t on ' 
st.uitly .itieiificd l>v .i ni.d th.it cxfilains lu r .tge, , 111(1 
dr.iws dll tlie eyes of her aJmirei , /.i/.Vr i 

Admiringly (ad-mir'ing-li). adr. in an iid- ! 
miritig manner; with admiration; in the 
iiianner of an admirer 

Admissibility (ad-mis'i-bir'i-ti) n. 'i'he 
(piality of being admissible. 
AdjaaLisSibleiftd-mis'i bl). a. [Fr admUutUAr, 

L L admieeihUM, from admitto, aitmiemm, 
to admit 1 That may be admitted, allowed, 
fir conceded ; us, the testimony is admin- 
eihle. 

Admissibly (ad-niis'i-blf), adv. In an ad- 
niissible luunncr; so as to l>e admittf'd 
Admission (ad-iaFshon), n jL admxutw 
ad, to, and mitto, miesum, to st'iid. Mec 
\Il.s.sioN ] 1 The act or practice of admit- 
ting . the state of lieing admitted ; us, the 
admutxionof aliens inUi a country. - 2. Ad- 
iiiittHiire; jHiwer or permission to enter; 
entrance; access; power to approach, as, to I 
grant a pt'rsoii oAmumion 

W hat nuiiibors gr>i.iii for fNid admititon there ! 

Yonn^ 

H Kcclcn (a) In the rhurch of Kngland, the 
act of a biAhop a<tmittiiig fir allowing a clerk 
to enter a cure to which hi* has lieen pre- 


sented. (6) In the Church of Scotland, 
an act of a presbytery admitting a minis- 
ter to his church, or, as the law expresses 
it, collating him to his beneflee —4 The 
granting of an argument or position not 
fully proved; a point or statement admitted; 
allowance ; as, this admission lost him the 
argument ~ 6 Acknowledgment, confession 
of a charge, error, or crime: as, he made full 
admission fif his guilt. — Admtsm’on# m a 
suit, in law, those facts or matters neces- 
sary to support the case of a plaintiff, or of 
the defeiiiiant, in a suit in equity, the ne- 
cessity of proving wliich is reinovetl by tlie 
opposite party admitting them. AdmisBions 
are either upon the record or by' agreement 
between the parties -Syn. Admittance, ac- 
cess. entrance, coiicossioii 
AdmiSBOry (ad-mis'so-ri), u Granting ad- 
iiiittunce, admitting. 

Admit (ad-mit'). v.t pret A pp. admitted; 
ppr. admitting. [L. admitto- ad, to, and 
mitto. to send. ] 1 I'o suffer tf> enter; to grant 
eiitranee tfi, whether into a place or an otUce. 
or into the mind or consideration; as, to 
admit a student into college ; to admit a 
seritiiis thought into the mind 2 Tf> give 
right of entrance to; as, a ticket admits one 
into a play-liouse — 3. To grant in iirgumeut; 
to receive as true; as, the uigiiinent or fact 
is admitted. 4 To iieniiit, grant, fir allow, 
or it) he capable tif ; as, the words do not 
admit siicli a etinstriiction. See A pm IT, v.i 
fi To acknowledge: to own; to confess; as, 
he admitted his guilt Svn. 'I'o let in. re- 
ceive. allow, pennit, grunt, etmeede, ac- 
kiiowleilgc, own, etnifess 
Admit (ad-mit'), e t To give warrant or 
allowance; to grant tipTMirtmiity: to pennit: 
with ( 1 / ; as. ciretimgtaiiees do imt admit of 
this ; the text docs not admit of this inter- 
pretation 

Adxnittable (nd-mit'a-lil), a Capable of 
being admitted or allowed. 

Admittance (lul-niit'uns), n. i. 'I'lie act of 
admitting - 2 I'ermission to enter; the 
)iiiwt*r or right of entrance; and hence, ac- 
tual entrance; ns. he gained admittance 
into the (luireh -3.t Coneessioii ; admis- 
sion. allow'iinet* ; us, the admittance ti( an 
argument 4 t 'I'lie f'ustoni or privilege of 
being admitted to the society of tin* great 

.Sir lohii, v»u iirr 'i gentl(‘iii.tii of yxi client breed* 
il)g> oi great inlnnttam, .Sliak 

f>. in law, the giving posseshioii of u copy- 
hold estate 

Admlttatur (nd-mit-ta'ti^r). n lb., let him 
be admitted | A lertiflcate of admission, 
as in some collegt's 

Admltter (ml mit'er), n. One who or that 
which admits 

AdmltUble (ud-init'i-1 ' a. Admissihle. 
[liare.l 

Admix (ad-links'), v t 'I'o mingle with some- 
thing else. See Mix. 

Admixtlont (ud-inikH'ehiin). n (L ndmix- 
tin nr ad mist III ad, to, and misceo. mistum, 
mixtum. to mix See MIX ) 'I'lie act of 
mingling or idniixing. n mingling of dilfur- 
ent HiibstiinceH together 

All iiirtfils iiiiiy t)c ( alt inni by strong waters, or 
liy ai/mt%fii>n ol sail, sulphur, and iiierLiiry Hanoi. 

Admixture (nd-miks'trir), n 1 I'he act of 
niinghng or mixing , tlie state of being 
niiiigled together 2 'riiat wliicli is min- 
gled or formed by mingling; a compound 
of HiibstiinceK mixed tok'ether 
Admonish (ml-nion'ish;, r / |L admonco 
ad, and mnucu, to teach, warn, admonish; 
the root is the same as in K mind, mean. 
It sef*rns to have taken the term, isb in imi- 
tation of otlier verbs with this ending de- 
rivi'fi through the French; conip. G K. 
nmoneste, <i Fr. amoiiestcr, to admonish, 
from b L monestum, a tonn nt L numitum, 
]ip of monco I 1 'i'o warn or notify of a 
fault ; to n prove with mlldiiess 

('mint him not as an enemy, )>iit adwontih him as 
a brother. a Thes iii iv, 

2 To counsel against wrong prai'tiecs; to 
caution or advise; to exhort; to warn. 

1 warn'd thrr, I admontsheJ thee, foretold 

The d.ingcr .iiid the lurking enemy Milton. 

The fruitful st cues .md pnjsperts w.isic 

Alikt admoniih not to roam < oivfer 

3 'J’o instruct f>r direct, to guide ‘Ye 
choice sfdrits that tuimoniMh me ' Rhak 

Mosev was admontihedhy f',od when he wns about 
to iii.ike the tabcrnnilc lieb vni S. 

4 To inform . to acquaint with ; to notify; 
to remind, tfi recall or incite to duty. 

The angel bright, 

F.re he drew nigh, his r.tdianl visage turned. 

Admonished by his e.ir Mitten. 


ch, sAain; 6h. Sc. locA; 


g po; j,job; ft. Ft. ton; ng, sitip; TU, tAen; th. (Ain; w. w?ig; wh. tcAig; zh, azure - See Kit. 
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But Manfio stood, riffht wir astonished. 

Till by die heel and hand admomshtd. Bums. 


5. EeclcH. to reprove a menii>er of the church 
for a fault, either publicly or privately: the 
Amt step III church discipline. It has a like 
use In collef^es. 

ATlmofitahstr (ad-mon'lsh-br), n. One who 
reproves or counsels 

Horace was a iniltl admotttsher, a court satirist fit 
for the tfciitlc times of Augustus Urydett. 

Admonlfllunent (nd-mon'ish-ment), n Ad> 
monition; counsel; warniiiK- 

When was iny lord su iiiiii h iiiii'i'iilly temper’d 
To stop his ears .i(,'.tiiist adtuoHtshmrnt f 
Oiiiirm, unarm, ami <lo nol finht to-day SAai 
Thy (frave adrttontshmrtitK prevail with me Shak 

Admonition (ad-ino-ni'shotOi n The act of 
adrnoiiishitift; counsel or advice; gentle re- 

8 roof; Instruction in duties; caution; direc- 
ion 

Now all these Ihinifs h.i^ipnied unto them for eii- 
saniplcK ; and they arc wriiien for our admonition 
I Cor X 11 

EcnltH jiiihllr or private reproof to reclaim 
an offender, n step iireliniiiiary to exeoni- 
niiiiiication AdiimHition, Jteprehfimuin, 
Jirpron/. Admonition, a caution or wuni- 
ing. containing iiiHtnictioii as regards duty 
or conduct for future guidance; rfprehfH- 
sion anil reproof arc botit retnmjKU'ti ve Tlic 
former is railicr tlx* milder of the two and 
expresses literally ilie act of taking back, as 
if to conip(‘l attention to tlic error com- 
niittcil, liciicc a fliiiling fault with for some- 
thing ilofic; reprooj, an aiitlioritativc fault- 
Aiiding, censure aiblressed to inferiors and 
cliildreii 

A man tli.it is ,iti heretn . after the. first .iinl secniul 
admonition, n |n I 'I it in lo 

I hr admonitions, fr.itrrii.il or p.iti'rii.il. of his 
fi*l|iiw-( hnsti.iiiN, or the K'>vcrnors of tht tluinli, 
then iiinr* pill tlic rt'/‘ittinmon\. Hammond. 

I hose best can hear rr/> !<(•/' who merit (jr.iise 

t'ope 

AdmOBltioner (ad-nio iii'siioii-er), V All 
admoiiislicr . a dispenser <if adiaonitioiis 
Unlen. 

Admonitioniflt (a<i-mo-iii'H)ion-ist), II (Inc 
of a boily of Puritans wlio in lf»71 sent an 
mhiioiiitinii to l‘arbatii(‘nt condemning 
evcryiliing in the i•)ngllsh Clmrcli not in 
acconi witii the priiiciplcs and practice of 
tlinltif (Icncva 

Admoxiltive (ad-mon'it-iv), a < Containing 
ailiiioiiition * Inslruclivc and adiiwnitive 
enibbtms ' ftarroie IKarc | 
Admonltively (ati-mou'it-ivdi), mh. Hy 

ailiiionitioii 

Admonltor (.'Iil'inon'it-t^r), n An admon* 
islicr, a monitor 

i tiiisi II III (• IS .It iinist times a s’cry f.iitlifiil, .iiid 
very |irii<lfiit odmomtot Siitnstoiu 

Admonitory (ail-mon'i-to ri). a (Contain- 
iiig ailiiioiiitioii . tciiiliiig or serving to ad- 
moiiisli • Atiiuointnrif of duty * Jinrrow 
Admortization (ad mor'ti-/.a"Mlion), ii 'I'lie 
reducing of lands or tiMicinents to mortmain. 
Sec Moktmain. 

Admovet (ad-mov'). r t pret iV ]ip ad- 
mored; ppr ndmoriiof [I., adinoreo ad, 
to. ami iiinvro, to move ] To move to; to 
Itrlng one thing to nnoiber • Admored into 
tin* light ■ Ht'etffii 

Admurmuratloni (a<i-iu('i’'iiier-a"8hoii), n 

A niiirmnring 

Adnaacent (:id Iias\>nt\ a |L ad, to. nar- 
veus. gi'ouing | Orowiiig to or on stuiie- 
thing else ‘Moss, xliicli is an adnaneent 
plant ' t'lehni 

Adnate (ad'imt). a 1 1, lid nil tun - ad. to, and 
natnn. grown | tirowiiig attached, speeifl- 
cally. (<f) III aiiat attached by cartilage, 
having tile ehitracterof 
an epipliysis See Kn- y"*- 
ATK (h) in hot applied \"^l\ V ' * 
to a pari of an organ 
ism growing iittaciied 
toamitborb> its whole 
length Tims ndintte ^ 

utipiden are such us V^. 

grow to the petiole or \M ^,^4. 
loaf -stalk, as in tlic 
r(»80. Adinitf Iinthrii, It 

•TO sm-h «» aiv utMlaa , 
to tlieir fllailients ... Ailnaie Stipule 
througlioiit their w liolc 
length, as in the ranunculus Adnate leawg 
art! such as arc erect and cl(>scl\ apidied to 
their stem 

Adnauzeam tad im'se-.am) id To dis- 
gust 

Adnomlnal (ad-nom'in aiy a. In irram. 
rt'Uting t4» an adnonn or atljeetive; adjec- 
tival Prof irthhit 


Adnoun (ad'nouii), n. [Ad and noun.] In 
ararn. an adjective or attribute. IRare.] 
AdnubilaM (ad-nA^i-lat-ed), a. [L. ad, to. 
and nubUo, nutnlatum, to be or to make 
i cloudy, from nudes, a cloud.] Clouded; ob- 
i scared. 

Ado (a-db'), n. [PreAx a for at, and do, that 
< is, to do. The full form at do is found in 
Old English, at lieing here the sign of the 
inAiiitive, as in Icelandic ] liustle; trouble; 
labour; difficulty; as. to persuade one with 
much ado. 

Let's follow, to see the end of this ado. SBait. 
And what is life, that we should nin.in? Why make 
we such ada t Tefinysim. 

Adotie (a-<ld'be), n [8p., from adobar, to 
dress, prciiarc ] A sun-dried brick; and, as 
j an adjective, built of sun-dried bricks; as, 

' an adobe bouse. 

. Adolescence (ad-o-les'ens), n. fL. adolen- 
• pentta, from nduteHeena, growing up, from 
ndolenco-~ad, anti otenco, to grow, from oleo 
; (tinly in composition). tt» grtiw. Koot ol, 

; jirobably cognnt.e witli al in L alo, to nour- 
' ish, to rear.] Tlie state of growing: applied 
I almost exclusively to tbo young of the 
, human race ; youth, or the period of life 
' lietwecn childhood and the full development 
of the frame, exteiitiing in man from about 
fourteen to tweiity-Ave, and in woman from 
twelve to twenty-one 

Adolescency (ad-o-les'en-si), n. Same as 

A dole nes‘ nee 

Adolescent (ud-o-los'ent). a [See AlxiLBS- 
CKNOK.) (irowiiig up; odvatieing from child- 
hood to niaiibood. 

S< Imnls, uiiIcNS dtsciplinr were doubly strong, 
nrttiiii tiu'ir adoteuent < h.irgc ton long. Ctrwper. 

Adolode (airp-loil). 9t |Gr a, neg., and dolon, 
fraud I An apiiamtus for detecting fraud 
in tlistillatinii. 

Adonean (ad-o-ne'an), a. [L adoneun i Per- 
taining to or connected with Adonis. ‘ Fair < 
A douean Venus ’ Faber 
Adonla (a tto'ni-a), n A festival of two 
(lays' duration celebrated anciently in hon- 
our of Adonut, l>y females. Tlie first day' 
was siMUit in mourning and lamontatioii, 
and tlu^ second in feasting and merry'- 
iiiaking 

Adonic (n-doit'ik), a Of or nertaining to 
Adonis Adonic rerse See the noun. 
Adonic (a-don'ik). n An Adonic verse: so 
(‘alleti, it is said, heoanse used in songs sung 
at tlu' Adonin, or festival of Adonis It 
eonsists of a tlni'tyl and a spimtlee or trochee, 
as rantjiieentUH, and on luuMiuiii of its ani- 
inat(>d niovemeiit is adapted to gay and 
lively poetry It is, however, se.ldoiii used 
liy itself, Imt joined with other kinds of 
verse 

Adonis (a-d(ViiiH). n (l^iis was the name of 
the sun-gotl among the ITKcnieinns, of same 
origin as llet> admiai, lord, adoii, master ] 

1 111 (iree/c inpt/i the favourite of Apliro- 
ditt* (Venus), said to be the son of Ciiiynis, 
king of Cyiirus He was fond of hunting, 
and reeeivetl ainoilal wound from the tusk 
of a wild hoar Aphrodite lamented his 
death, and ehaiigiMl him into the plant 
which hears Ins name. This name is often 
used as typical of manly beauty, or is ajiplied 
to one who is extvssively ]>arti(*ular in his 
dress; an exiiuisite; as, he is (]Uite an Adonix 
In hot a genus of jdaiits belonging to the 
nat order Uauuneulueeic In the eoni- 
udoius(A (I ((funina/o;) the petals are bright 
scarlet, and are eonsideivd as emblematical 
of the Idood of Adonis, from which the plant 
IS fabled to have sprung. 

Adonise, Adonize (ad'on-ir), rt. (From 
Adonis (winch see) | To make heaiitifiil or 
attractive; to adorn one’s self with the view 
of attracting admiration: said only of males. 
iKare ) 

1 riuplovftl tlirco giHid hours at least in .ii)|tistliig 
aiul aiiontsinjc luysvlf SoioiUtt 

AdoniZt (a-d('>n'ist), n. |Heh Chal. and 
Syriac, Adon, L(»rd. a seri])tural title of the 
Supreme lU!hig. ) One of a sect or party of { 
Biblical critics wdio niaintaiii that the He- ; 
brow points ordinarily annexed to the eon- 
sunants of the word Jehorah are not the { 
natural iioiiits lielnngiiig to that w'ord, and { 
that they do not exprt'ss the true pronun- | 
eiiitloii of it; but that they are vowel-ixiiiits | 
belonging to the words Adoiiai and Elohim, 
applied to the ineffable name t/cAnraA. which 
tiu' Jews were forbid to utter, and the true 
l>roiiuiiciutioii of which was lust; they were 
therefore always to pronounce the word 
Adonai instead of Jehovah 
Adoont (a-tl(>r7.'>. adr {A fornf. and doors.] 
At doors; at the door. | 


I took him in adaart, 

A stragglii^ beggar outcast from his shores. 

! Ffeur, 1630. 

Adopt (a-dnptO, v.t [L. adapto—4sd, and 
ofito, to desire or choose. See Option.] 1. To 
take a stranger Into one’s family as son and 
heir ; to take one who is not a child and 
treat him as one, giving him a title \p the 
privileges and rights of a child.- 2. To take, 
select, or receive as one’s own; as, to adept 
the opinions of another; to adept a partlca- 
lar mode of husbandry. 

I liave adopted the Roman sentiment, that it is 
more honourable to save a citizen than to kill an 
enemy. yohusan. 

Adoptedly (a-dopt'ed-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of something adopted. ‘ AdoptedZi^, as 
sehnol-iiiaids change their names. Shak, 
Adopter (u-doptY‘r), n. 1. One who or that 
which adopts. —2. In chew, a lar^ round 
receiver, with two necks, diametrically op- 
posite to each other, one of which admits 
the neck of a retort, and the other is joined 
to another receiver. Jt is used in distilla- 
tions to give more space to clastic vanours, 
or to increase the length of the neck of a 
retort. 

Adoptian (a-dop'shi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the doctrine of adoption.-- A doptian con- 
troversff {eceles ), a controversy which origin- 
ated in Hpoiii in the eighth century with the 
Archliishop of Toledo, who maintained that 
although Christ, in respect of his divine 
nature, was by generation the Son of God, 
yet that, as regards his human nature, he 
was only a declared and adopted son. The 
heresy was condemned by several synods, but 
it has reappeared at various times, and was 
defended by, amongst others. Duns Scotus, 
in the fourteenth c(!ntury. 

Adoption (a-dop'shon), n. {L. aduptio. See 
A1 )(>i*t ] 1. The act of adopting, or the state 
of iiciiig adopted; the taking and treating of 
a stranger as one’s own chilil; as, the adop- 
Hon of a child ; a sou by adoption 2 The 
receiving of a person into a more intimate 
relation than formerly; reception; admis- 
sion ; us, the adoption of a jtersou into a 
society » The act of adopting or receiving 
as one’s own what is new or not natural ; 
selection ; assunifitiou; us, the adoption of 
a method of agriculture. 

The adoption of vice lias riiincfl ten times more 
yniiiig men than natural inclinntiniis 

1 ord CheUerJieid 

Adoptionlst (n-dop’shoii-ist), n. One who 
mafiitains that Christ was the Son of God by 
ailoption only Prof Enrdock. 

Adoptions i (a-dt))>'8huK), a. Adoptive; 
that is ailo]>tcd or assumed. ‘ Pretty, 
fond, adoptions Christendoms.’ Shak. 
Adoptive ( u - dopi ' i v ). a . { L adopt ivus ] 
I. CoiiHtitiited by adoption; adopting or 
adopted • Adoptive fatlier ’ AuUffc. 'Adop- 
tive mix' liaron. 2 Assuinetl ' Adojitive 
and cheeiTul boldness ’ Milton - Adoptive 
amis, in her arms enjoyed by the concession 
of another which the adopter is obliged to 
marshal with his ow'ii, as being the condi- 
tion of some honour or cstiitt! left him 
Adoptive (n-dopt'iv), n. A person or thing 
adopted 

Adorability (a-diir'a-bir'i-ti), n. t^iulity of 
being adorable Colendfe 
Adorable (n-diVa-bl), (7. l. Demanding ador- 
ation , worthy of being adored ; wortliy ol 
divine lionnurs. ‘The adorable Author of 
Christianity’ CAci/nc. --2 Worthy of the 
utmost love or respect 

iUlorableneBB(n-dor’a-bl-iies), H. The quality 
of iH'itig adorable, or worthy of adoration. 
Adorably (n-doi''u-bli), adv. In a manner 
worthy of adoration 

Adoration (ad-Or-a'shon), 71 1 The act of 

utloriiig; the act of pacing honours, as to a 
divine being; worship addressed to a deity; 
in tlie Christian Church, the supreme and 
highest form of worship due to God alone; 
sometimes used specillcally of words ad- 
dressed to the Deity expressive of a sense of 
his infinite holiness and perfection. 

I-owly rrverant 

Towards cither throne they how. anvi to the ground 

With srilriiin admition down they cabt 

Their crowns Milton. 

In the It Cath. Ch the word sometimes 
expresses an inferior sort of divine homage; 
thus, it ma> Ik* applied (u) to the homage 
paid to the eucharist, because Catholics 
believe in the real presence of Christ in the 
sncramental elements (A) To the ceremony 
of prostration before the crucifix practised 
in all Catholic churches on Good Friday, 
(c) To the worshiii paid to the Virgin, sain^ 
angels, and relies [Considered an improper 


Fate, flir, fat. (all; in6, met. h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tCibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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usage, however.] The term is alio applied to 
a ceremonious manifestation of respect and ! 
submission shown by the cardinals to the | 
pope after his election. —2. Homage, or an 
act of homage, paid to one in high esteem 
or place ; profound reverence ; the utmost j 
respect, regard, or esteem; the highest ! 
degree of love, as of a man for a woman; 
heart's devotion. 

How does he love me? 

With adorations, fertile tears, 

With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. Shak. 

8. A mode by which the cardinals in conclave 
sometimes elect the Roman pontiff. In 
adoration, unlike scrutiny, the cardinals 
rush hastily, ns if uctuatud by some over- 
powering internal jni|>ulsc, and elect a pope 
by acclamatii >n 4 Jn a rt, a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the adoration of the infant Jesus 
hv the magi and the shepherds 
Adore (a-dor'). v t pret & pi», adored ; ppr 
wloring. [L. adnro, to ask in prayer, to 
adore — ad, to, and oro, to ask. Root or, seen 
also in oa, vris, tin* mouth ] 1. To worship 
with profound reverence , to address with 
exalted thoughts by prayer and thanks- 
giving: to pay divine lioiiours to, to lionour 
as a god or ns divine ‘ Bishops and priests 
hearing the host wliieh he publicly adored.’ 
Smollett. 

<•0(1 shall lx* .ill in t'lll. Iliit, .^II vr gods, 

Adore liiin, who to (.otiii.iiiss .ill this dies, 

..Idote tiic bon. and Iionour liiiii .is iiic Aftitan. 

2 Tohonouraiid regard in the highest degree; 
to regard with the utmost esteem, love, and 
respect ; to love in the highest ilegree, as a 
mail a woman. ‘ 'I'lte ixtoide apiiear adoriny | 
their prince ' Totlct 

M.ikt fiitiiri' tunes th} efiu;il act tufarr. /V‘/«* 
Wilt'll hi- \\liv> itaon ( thee has left but tlie iiaiiie 
(If Ills f.iiiU-. .mil hi-< lollies behind Moore 

Adore t (n-d(ir'l, r t | L ad, to. and aurum, 
gold I To gild, to adoni. 

I .ike to the ho.ir 

Conge.ded drops which do the morn adore. Spenser 

Adorementt (a-doi’'inent), n. Adoration: 
worshi]! * Adoremvnt of cats, lirards, and 
lieetles.' Sir T lirou'ne 
Adorer (a-dor'<'r), n l One who adon‘8 
(a)oimwho worships or honours ns divine, 
one who admires or csleeiiis greatlj. ‘ An 
(K/mrr of truth.’ Clareudon (6) (hie who 
esteems or respects iiighly; a lover, an 
admirer • 1 jirofess myself her adorer, not 
her friend ’ Shak 

AdoriBg (a-dor1ng), n. Act of adoration: 
act (ifhomage ptiid by a lover. 

And soft adof tnyi from their loves rei eoe AV.r/f 

AdoringlyCn-dOr'ing-lil.mfc With adoration 
Adorn (u-doni'), r t [L. adornn ad, to. and 
onto, to deck or licnntif.> I 1 'J'o deck or 
decorate: to add to beauty or attractiveness 
by dress or oniumeiits: hence, in general, to 
set oil to advantage; to reiidci plea.siiig, or 
more pleasing or attractive ; to cnibcUisli , 
as, to adorn a siu-ech liy approp>'bdc action, 
sentiments with elegance of hiiignagc, or a 
gallery with pictures. * 'J'o point amoral and 
adorn a tale ' tiohumn 

A bride iirfijrwf/A hc:rself with her jewels Is Ixi iw 
I nwlim’ss 

Needs not the fun’ign .'lul of orii.iiiu-nt, 

llutis, when unadot md.adot im/tlieinost 1 /lonnon 

2. 'J'o dis]>lay the beauty or cxeellence of, as, 
to adorn the doetriiic of (Jod Tit. ii. 10 
Syn To deck, decorate embellish, ornament 
beautify, grace, gtirnish. diunify, exsilt, hon- 
our. —.A do/'/i, ybrorafe, EndielliHh Adorn, 
toenhanee the beauty of an object, to mtike a 
real addition to the beauty or attractiveness 
of a thii^. Ml that it is more pleasing as a 
whole. It b'liy be used of what is purely 
moral: a.s,m...i.v virtues adorn his chnractei 
Decorate, to add something for the jiurjiose 
of adornment: to beautify or attempt to 
beautify by the addition of something ex- 
ternal and material something which tends 
to attract notice to itself as a detail or part 
of a whole; as, to decorate one’s self witli 
flowers or feathers, io decorate a room with 
wreaths of flowers or hangings JitnhellUh, 
to deck, beautify, or onniment for the pur- 
pose* of attracting attention : often used of 
gaudy or meretricious oninment. 

Adorn t (a-d or n'), u Ornament 

Her l>re.iht .ill n.ikrd as nett VM'ty. 

Without adcrof of jjold or siUer briglit. Spenser. 

Adorn t (a-donO. a Adorned: decorated. 

* Made so adorn for thy delight ’ Milton 
Adomate t (a-dor'nat), V t. To ad«»ni ‘ T(» 
adontate gardens ’ Frampton. 
Adomatlon t (ad-i >r-na'shon). n. Ornament 

Memory is the soul'*, tre.isurv. •od thence she h;it h 
her garments of adorn, itton U 'iti ' ( a eaitn. 


Two dnipliins 
adorsed 


Adomer (a-dom'6r>, n. One who adonis. 
Adorning (a-dom'ing). n. Ornament; decor- 
ation. 1 Pet. ill. 8. 

Adomingly (a-domang-in.adv. By adorning. 
Adornment (a-dom'ment),n. An adorning; 
ornament. 

I will write all down : 

Such .ind such pictures; there the window; such 
The adornment of her lied. Shak 

Adorsed, Adossed (a-dorst'. a-dost'), a. 
[Fr. adonMife, part, of ados- 

Mtr, to set back to back, v — 7 

from dott, L. dortnim, the ^ f 

hack.] In her applied to .gy 

any two animals, birds, HU 
Ashes, nr other bearings 
placed Imck to back. 

Adoscttlatlon tad-os'ku- ^ 

la"sliun), n. |L m/, to. and V -J 

oHcnlatio, a kissing, from ^ 

osculum, a kiss, or little Twndnlpluns 

month, dim. of ox, oris, adorsed 

the mouth. Hec OUAb j 

1 In hot (a) the impregnation of plants by 
tlio falling of the farina on the jiistils. 
(b) The inserting of one part of a plant int-o 
auuthor — 2 Tii physiol, imprognatinii by 
external contact merely, and not by intro- 
iiiission, as in fishes 

Adossed. ^^oe ahoksko 
A down (u-donii'), prep IPreflxa, off. and ! 
doien. A Sax ot-dane. off or from the down ! 
or hill. I 1 From a higher to a lower si tun- ; 
don ; down : implying descent j 

A.i,'7i‘n licr slmiiUler-. fell her length of h.iir Pryden. i 

2 From top to bottom of; along the length 
of, downwards; all along 

I- nil well ‘tis known .nA»/e>/ the lUle. 

1 hough p.»ssing strange inilei d thet.ik* A>i,i , 

Adown (n-deiiiii'). adr From a higher to a | 
lower part: dtiwmtanl; down; to or tin tin* 1 
ground * (Teiit adown to where the waterh 
slept' TennyHon *'l'hrice did she hiiik i 
uihaen ' Stwntter 

Adoxa (a-tloks'a), n |flr a, without, and ' 
do,ra, glory | A genus of plants, nut ortici 
< 'aprifoliaccie The tuily species, J nioneha 
telluta (inoHchatel), is a little Inconspicuoiis 
liliint. 4 orfi inches high, found in woodHaml 
moist shaily places m all parts of I'hiropc 
The palc-grceii flowers have a musky smell, 
and the plant is much sought after by tin 
curious for the sake of ItsiiUMlest delicati* 
appearance 

Adpressed (ad I»rest'), a In hot a term 
ap])hed to orain'hes or leaves which rise 
imrallcl and close to the stem, anil are 
brought into contact with it w ithout inUier 
iTig to it 

Adpromissor (ad-pro mis'or), n fl. I in 
Jkont law, an accessory to a jiromisc m 
order to give a stijmlatoi greater seciirit\ 

Ad quod damnum, (b I lu la a-, a writ 
to iininii'c w'hetlicr certain liberties to be 
granted by tin* crown, as a fail, highway. 
iVc , will b<* to the public damage 
Adragant (ail'ra-gant). /I (iiiiii tragacaiitli 
Adroadt la-drcd'). a (d F ad rad, adradtte 
piclix a. in. i*rff (for»#0. intciis .nuddread 
.Sec iiKKAU 1 Xffected by dread •Tliinking 
to make all men udiead ' Sn J’ Sidney 
Adreamtt (a-drumt'). ora. I sed only 
III tile pliruse, / ir((* adreamt, foi. I 
dreamed 

f 7 ia\ ,r,treainf nn llx r too // A'^hr 

I Til Oxfordsliirc adreamt mean-' dosing 
llalliwell I 

AdrianOple>red ( ail ' ri - an b - Jd - red ), n 
I From Adi lanople, a city ol Turkey | 
'I’m key-red a dyer’s term foi red oidained 
from madder 

Adriatic (.id'ii-at iKl. a |L Ad^'iatieoH or 
Iladnaticm, Adriato’ p« rtainiiig to Adrin 
or IJadna, a tow’ii bettveen the months of 
the I’o and the \digi 1 rcrtnining to the 
gulf called, from Vcmcc. tin (bill of N eiiice 
. AdriatlC(ad'n at ik). « 'Iliefbilf of Venn • , 

' a sea that wanlich the eastern coiist of Italy 
Adrift (a drift'), a nr ndr ( I'rdix a. on. and 
. drift, a driving or lloating M’c imivf, 1 
1. Floating at random ; impelled or moving 
without ilirei-tioii; not fastened by any kind 
of moorings, at the men v of winds and 
currents as an adjective it always follows 
its noun 'Trees adrift diiwn the great 
river.' MilUm 

S'- oil the se.i she sh.ill be set adr if:. 

Anti who rtheses her <hcs to-yden. 

Hence 2 Fiy swayed by any chaiicci ini- 
jiiilse ; alMi, all abroad . at se.a. at a loss 

I r»*'|:ieut reflection will keeji their :mii<U from 
miming ndn/t I otke 


Adrogate (ad'rO-gat), V. i. To adopt by adro- 

gatioiL 

ChKiiiiii. the enemy of Cirero, was adreguted into 
a plebeian family. hmttk. Out Anttq, 

Adrogation (ad-rd-ga'shon), n. (L. aefro- 
yatio, arrogatw-^ ad, to, and royo, to ask, 
whence royation, interroyation.] A spcciefl 
of adoption in aneient Rome, by which a 
jierson capable of ehoosiiig for himself was 
admitted into the relation of a son by a 
vote of the Comitiu Curiata. or in later 
times a rescript of the emperor, so called 
from the i|ijestioiis put to the parties. Writ- 
ten also Arroyation. 

All the liter writers, . call the kind of adoption 
whii h was ('uiilirined by ,i Iim oI the people an 
itdrojr,irton. Middteton 

Adroit (n-droif). a. [Fr. admit, dexterous 
- a, to, and droit, right, as ojiposed to leh 
(comp dexterous, from L. dexter, right); 
I’r. dreit. It dritto, diritto, from L. direetus, 
straight - di for (fix, and reyo, rectum, 
guide Btraiglit ] Dexii'rous: skilful; active 
in the use of the hand, and, llguratively. in 
the exercise of the mental fuculties; ingeni- 
ous; ready in iin ontion orcxecution '.A droit 
mechanics ’ Fmf Fain. 

He (ll.ilifiix) was ,td>oi/ in intrigue: and it was 
difriiitll, c\eii for siirrwil ,iiid esjierieiii ed iiieii, who 
h.ul lieen niiiply furewanir-d ol Ins perliitv, to with- 
stand tile fasc illation of ins in.intii r, and to refuse 
credit to Ins professions ot att.u Innciit M,itirn/ay. 

SYN Dexterous, skilful, Ingenious, expert, 
ready 

Adroitly (a - droit 'Ii). adr In an adroit 
manner: wilh dexterity; readily, skilfully. 

I'se yonrsell to r.iric a.iiod.'y .ind i;tiite.'|lv 

( ht \ fit ftelti 

AdroitnOBB (a droit'nes). n. The iimuity of 
ii(*ing ailroit. licvtcrity; readiness in the use 
of the hniiis or of the mental faculties. 
t,i*,Hfne\ \ w.is ,is reipiisitc- .is i mirage .Mottey 

Adry (a-dri'). a. or adv. fITetlx a for o/, 
intens., and dty | Thirsty; in wantof drink. 

l>otli .1 ni.m ih.il IS tui> i di sire to drink in gold? 

If Of ton 

AdaCititiOUB ( ad si ti'shiis), ri. (From L 
adscitteo, annHCo, to taki* knowingly, to up- 
piojirlate ad, to, ami sriseor, to seek to 
know, an inceptive from sno, to know- 1 
Xdiled, taken as HUppIemeiitiil. additional; 
not rei|uisite 

I h-‘ fonitli rpisi..* on h.ippiness in.i\ In tlimight 
,idi, irith>i,\, and out of as iir.iper pin t* '/ II in ton. 

AdscititiOUBly (ad-si ti'shiis li), adr In an 
adsi'ititions maimer 

Adscript (ad'skript I. n |T. adseriptas, pp. 
ot aihcriho, to enrol ad, to, and sridm, to 
write I tine who is held to scrvict* as 
attached to son"- olijcci or place ; as, when 
a slave is madt* an adscnpl of the stdl 
AdBCriptive (ad - skripb'ix ), a Held to 
sei vice as attached to some object or place, 
as a serf or slave 

M.inv rsi.itc-s pcoph i| willi t rfnvn p( .is.ints have 
I r I n 1 ( di'il to |i,irti( iil.ir iiidi\ l•ln.l^, on ■ onditlon of 
r .t.dihshiiig iii.iniiiiii torn Ilu ><- p».is,tnts, called 
<i,i\,t.p 0 .e, working .ii llic ni.miif.u lorn s on fixed 
Icrin-, lO oiiyhiini. 

AdBCriptUB glebSB ( iwl - skrip ' Ills glc ' lie ) 
(L I Bcioiigmg or attached to the soil, as a 
serf Tliis term was in U-oiiie afiplied to a 
class of slaves attached in pcnictiiity to and 
transferred W'ith the land they cnltivutcd. 
Colliers and salt workers in Scotland were 
in a similar position till the passing of 
l.'^(ieo Jil xxviii 

Adsignifleation ( ail-sig'iii-i»-ka"shon), u. 
A iiiodificiilion of meaning iiy meaiis of a 
pndlx or snlh\ 7’ooA-e 
AdSlgnify ( ad .sig ' ni - fi ), v t. 'I'o add 
Higiiille itioii or ineaniiig to a word by a 
jiretix or hiiMix Tonke (Rare | 
Adstipulator (ad-Htip'n hit cr), u. In law, 
an accessory party to a jiromise, wlio haii 
received the same jiromisc as his jirimtipal 
dnl, and can iMiually receive and exact pay- 
ment 

AdBtriCtion(ad-Htrik'Hlion),n [b adstrictw, 
atdricf 1(1 ad, to. and strinyo, to strain or 
1)111(1 fast See .Stijkt I 1 The act of binding 
fast together. 2 \mned costiveiieHs;ef insti- 
llation. 

AdBtrictory (nd-strik'to-ri) Hee .AsTRlc- 

TOItY 

AdBtringent ( ad-strin' jent ) See Ahtrin 

CENT 

Adularla (ad-hOa'ri-n), » (From Aduta^ 
the summit of St (lothard, wliere tine speci- 
mens are got ) A very pun*, limjiid, trans- 
iucent variety of the common felsiiur, called 
liy la]iidarie«i moouHtone, on account of the 
piny of light exhibited by the arrangement 
of its crystalline structure, it is found on 


ch.<jfcain; th,»c,loeh; g,yo\ j.job; h. l-Y. ton; ng, sin^; tAen; th. fAlir w, wig; wh, whig; zh, axure.-Ree KET. 
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ADVANCE 


the Alpgf bat the beet epecimene are from 
Ceylon. 

Adulate (ad'Q-latx v t fSee Adulation.] 
To ehow feigned devotion to; to flatter eer* 
vilely. 

It is not that I adulate the people. 

Without me there arc deiiia{;oKuefc enough 

JiyroH. 

Adulation (ad>fl-l&'shon), n [L. adulatw, 
from adulor, to fawn. Origin doubtful, 
many etyinologiefl iieing HUggeHted; as. ad, 
and root id -Or oura, a tail, the primary 
senHo being to wag tbr tail like a fawning 
doj;; ad, and aula, a hall, the primary Henne 
being to wait in tlu* hall, as a Roman client 
on his patron, ad, and ululo, to whine like 
a dog; ad, and Or douloK. a slave.] Servile 
flattery; praise in excess, or beyond what is 
merited; high compliment. 

Adulation pushed to the verge, sonietiiiies of non. 
sense, and sdinetiines of impiety, was not tliuugiit to 
disgrace a poet. Mataulny 

~ Adulation, Flattery, Compliment Adu- 
lation, praise proceeding from » fawning 
•ervile spirit, and generally intended to 
produce some ulterior advantage to tiic 
bostower of such homage ; Jlatterji, jiraiso 
bestowed to gratify the vanity of the olijcct 
of it, with or without a purpose on the part 
of the flatterer: complimeHt is less strong 
and more 8111001*0 tiiaii fiatleiy, and may be 
the cxpressioti of the rcspc'ct or esteem the 
bestower eiitertuiiis for the recipient. 
Adulator (ud'O-lat-Ar), n A flattertT; one 
who offers praise servilely 
Adulatory (ad'u-lat-orJ). a Flattering; 
coiitaiiiiiig execsHivc praiMt or eomiiliiiiuiits; 
servilely pniising; us, an adulatory adiircss 

You an* mu l,tvish nf yniir wortls, rspcc tally in that 
S|jecics Ilf elixpiencr called the adula/oty 

i hester/teld 

Adulatraia (ad'O-lat-res), II A feiiiulc adu- 
lator or flatterer. 

AduUamlte (a-dul'am-Tt), n. A member of 
a party of the 11101*0 moderate Liberals wiio 
stM'eded from their own leaders and voted 
with the Conservatives on the occasion of 
Karl Russell and Mr Oladstone intnalucing 
a nicuMure for the reduction of tlie elective 
franchise in IHdd Tliey received tlie name 
from their lieiiig likened by Mr Itright to 
the politi(*al outlaws who took refuge witli 
David in tlie cave of Adiillam; 1 Ham xxii 
1. 2 'I'lie party was also known collectively 
as The Care 

Adult ^H-dult'), a fL aduf Dot, grown to 
inutiirity, from oleo, to grow Hee AI)oli£.H' 
CKNCK J 1. Having arrived at matui'e years, 
or to full sixu and streiigtli; us, an adult 
person or filaiit ‘The elalioratc reasonjiigs 
of the adult man ' Herbert Sjieneer 
2 I’ertaining or relating to adults; siiitaiile 
for an adult, as, adult age; adult school 
Adult (n-diilt'), n A iierson, animal, or 
])liint grown to full size and strengtli; one 
who liiiH reached the age of inauliood or 
woitiaiiiiood. 

Adultedt (n-dult'ed), p and a. Completely 
grown 

N« 1 W th.ii Wi* .in* not nnly adulted but nnciciit 
('liristi.iitN I briii’vf tlw must .i< ci pt.ibii* su\ ntu e we 
cun send up tu heaven is pr.iycr .iiid pr.use 

Ihave/l 

Adulterl (u-dui'tt^rL n IL ) An miuiterer. 


W.* reeeivi- Into mir mass open simu rs, tlu* covet- 
ous, the cxturtioiiers, the adu/fer, the bai k biter 
li tid.tlr 

AdultbTt tU‘durtt^r), v.i 1 To eomniit atlul- 
tery 

He adulteri still. Ins tliuuglils lie with a whore 
A’ '7i'nsi>n 

2. To pollute, to iidultcrnte. ' Adulteriwj 
snots.* JUarston 

Adulterant (a-durtAr-ant), n The iieraon 
or thing that adulterates 
Adulterate (u*diirtAr-at), vt pret. «V })p 
adulfenifed;iiiiv adulterating IL aduttern, 
from adulter, mixed, <»r an udiiltorer ad, to. 
and (iffrr, other. ] 1 To debast* or detenor- ! 
ate by an admixture of foreign or baser ina- ; 
tcrials; as. to adulterate Ihiuors; to adul- 
terate drugs; to adulterate eoffee | 

The present w.ir li.is . iidulrtf.tfe,/ mir imigue ! 
with sttailge words S/Vttafo$ I 

2. To give u hybrid eiianii'ter to ‘ Fxcel- ' 
lent forms of grafting and adulteratmq 
plants and flowers * feaehain SVN tI» i 
corrupt, debase, eoiitaminate. vitiate, so- 
phistieate 

Adulteratet (a-dul'ter-at). r i To commit 
adultery 

But bortuiie oh : 

She adu/teratex hourly with thine mu le John 

Adulterate(a-duVt«VAt). a 1 . Talnta*d with 
adultery * The adulterate Hastings * Shak 


2. Debased by foreign mixture; adulterated. 

* Adulterate copper. ’ Stoift 
Adulteratdly ( a-dul'tdr-at-li), adv. In an 
adulterate manner. 

Adulteratenew <a-dnmr-at-nes). n. The 

S or state of being adulterated or 

1 . 

Adulteration (a-duFlAr-a^shon), n. The act 
of adulterating, or the state of l>eing adulter- 
ated nr debased by foreign mixture; the use 
of ingredients in the pnaluction of any pro- 
fessedly genuine article, which are cheaper 
and of a worse quality, or which aie not 
considered so desirable by the consumer as 
other or ^uuiiic ingredients for which Uiey 
are siihstitutod. The adulteration of liquors, 
drugs, tea, bread, beer, dre , is punishable 
by law. Hee further in extract. 

Adulteration, a term not only applied in its proper 
\eii<,«‘ to the systematic imxture of .'irticies of com- 
merce. food, drink, drugs, &c , with noxious or iii- 
ferinr ingrcilients. but also by m.igistriites and .ina- 
lysts to ,iccidcnt.il impiiri^. .'iiul even in some cases 
to .ictual substitution The thief objects of adul- 
ter.itmii are to increase the weight or volume of tlie 
tirticlc, sm h as water .idded to milk, butter, Ac., to 
give a colour whit h either m.ikcs .-t good nrtirle more 
ple.tsmg to the eye t»r else disguises .iii inferior one, 
•IS Prussmii blue, bl.ick le.id. tve . to green te.'is, an- 
■iiiltii to ciieese. .diiin to bread. Arc ; to substitute a 
chc.i|ier form of the article, or the same substance 
from whii h the strength has been extracted, us tea 
I miKid with spent Icsives, and to give it a false 
strength, as cocmlus tndicus to beer ami .ilcohol to 
wine /*!»/ Jittty. 

Adulterator (a-durt6r-at-6r), n One who 
ndiiltcrutes. 

Adulterer (a-duFtt^r-^r). n. [Fonued either 
from tlie K verb adulter, or more probably 
frotii L adulter, with an additional Knglish 
1101111 tcmiinatioii. ) 1 A man guilty of adul- 
tery, a married man who Iiuh sexual com- 
merce w'itli any woman (‘xcept his wife. Hee 
Apultkky. - 2. in Scrip an apostate from 
the true fidtli; a very wickcti )>erson. Jcr. 
ix 2; xxiii 14; .lam iv. 4 
Adulteress (a-duFU*r-es), n 1 A woman 
guilty of adultery. 2 In Senp. a woman 
guilty of apostasy from the true fiiitli. Jam. 
iv 4 

Adulterine (a-duFtf*r-iii), a. l Troceetliug 
from adulterous cuiniiierce. ‘An adulter- 
im* bastard ' Sir F Falgraw. 2 Di'bnscd; 
Mjiurioiis j 

When .iny lairticiilnr class of .irtifuers or tr.vlers 
thought proper to art ns n « orporatioii. without a 
chtirter, such were c.dU;d adulterine guilds 

Adam Smith 

Adulterine (a-tlurtt'tr-iii), n. in civil law, 
a child liegottcn in udiiltery 
Adulterize (a-durtt>r-iz), r i Tti he guilty 
of adultery. Milton fRarc ] 

Adulterous (ii-durti*r-us). a 1 . Guilty of 
adultery; pertaining to adulttTy 2 Illicit; 
saiti <»f comhiiiatioiis or rclutioiis of any 
kind 

.Slime of our kings li.ive iii.idt* adulteroux rmincc- 
tlotis abro.ul Hutke 

:{ Hpnrious, corrupt; adulterated ‘ Forged 
and adnltrrone stutl * Trann of Canaubon 
(Rare] 4. In Scrip faithless in religion; 
very wicked. Mat xii :«> 

Adulterously (a-iiul'tdr-us-li), adu. In an 
ntiiiitoroiiH mfitiiier 

AdlUtery (a-dul'Wr-i), n fL. adulterium. 
Hee AnuLTKiUTK 1 1. Violation of the mar- 
riage-bed, n eriiiie or a civil injury which 
introduces or muy introduce a spurious ofl- 
Kpring into a laniily When eomnutted be- 
tween two married peitsms it is sometimes 
termed double adultery; and wlit*n only oiui 
of the parties is married it is U^rtned 
adultery In many eoutiiiental countries 
n<liiltery is regarded as n criiiiiiial offence, 
but in none floes the punishment exceed 
imprisonment for a short prrioil aeconi- 
paiiied by a flue In Kiiglnnd. formerly, it 
W'ns |ninislied by fine and iinprisomnent, 
and in Hcotland It w'lts frcMiiieiitly made a 
eupitul otTeiice. In tireat Britain at the 
]>reBeiit day, however, it is punishable only 
by ecelesiastical censure But when com- 
iiiittefl by the wife, adultery is rt'garded ns 
a eivil injury, ami fonns the ground of an 
aetion of daniiiges against the paramour No 
eorresiaiiiding action is competent U> the 
wife either in Kngland or America Adultery 
fiinus the iiitist comniou ground of divorce. 
Hee DnoiicK 2 In Scrip (a) all iimnnor 
of lewdness or unchastity. as forbidden 
by the seventh euiiiiiuuidnieiit Mat v. 28. : 
(ft) Idolatry or ai»ostas> fnmi the line God. 
.ler, iii 8 - a In ofrf laiea. the fine ami penalty ' 
imposed for the offence of adultery — 

4 Kcclee tlie intrusion of a iiersoii into a 
liisbopric tliiriiig the life of tlie bishop 
ry 111 old arbvHeutture, the giiiftiiig of trees, 
from the process being oonsulered as an un- 


natural onion.— 6. t Adulteration; cozrup- 
tion. * All the aduUeriee of art.’ B. Joneon. 
7.t Injury; degradatiou; ruin. 

You might wrext the codiiceus out of my hand to 
the adultery and spoil of nature. B. yeneon. 

Adiiltneas (a-dult^ues), n. The state of being 
adult. 

Adumbrant (ad-umWnt), a. [L. adum- 
brans, ppr. of adumbro. See ADUVBRATI.] 
Giving a faint shadow, or showing a slight 
resemblance. 

Adumbrate (ad-umlirat). v. t [L. adundtro, 
to shade— ad, and wmhra, a shade.] 1. To 
give a faint shadow of; to exhibit a faint 
resemblance of, like a shadow; to Indicate 
or give tokens of by resemblance or corre- 
spondence; to shadow forth 
Heaven is adumbrated by all positive excellences. 

Dr. H. Mere. 

Roth in the vastness and the richness of the visible 
universe the invisible God is adumbrated. Is. Taylor. 

2 To overshadow, partially darken, or con- 
ceal. 

Nor did it (a veil) cover, but adumbrate only 
Her most heart-) aercing parts. Marlowe. 

Adumbration (ad-um-bra'shon), n. 1 Tho 
act of adumbrating nr making a shadow or 
faint rescinblancc.- 2 A faint sketch; an 
imperfect representation of a thing ; some- 
thing that suggests by resemblance, or 
shadows forth. 

Our knowledge Is ... at best a faint confused ad- 
umbration. tilanville. 

In distracted black-magical t>hnntasniagory,ai/MMi. 
brattons of yet higher and higher alliances hover 
stupendously in the back-grotiiid. Cailyle. 

3 In her. the shadow only of a figure, out- 
lined, and pointed of a colour darker than 
the field. 

Adumbmtlve (ad-um'hra-tiv), a Hhadow- 
iiig btrtli. faintly resembling; suggesting by 
reseinblanco. 

Adumbratlvely (ad-um'bra-tiv-li), ado in 
an adumbrative inaiiiior. 
AduxiatiOXlt(ad-ii-ntVsliou),n. [L m/, to, and 
uiius, one ] The state of being united; 
union. ‘ Real union or adt/naG'im.’ Boyle. 
Adundty (ad-un'si-ti). n [h aduncitas, 
hookednesB ad, to, and unens, a hook.] 
Hookediiess; a bending in form of a hook 
‘1’hc aduneity of the pounces and beaks of 
the hawks ’ Pope ami Arbuthnot. 
AduncouB (ad-uiigk'iis). a. [L aduneus, 
hooked See AnuNcm.] Hooked ; bent or 
made in the form of a hook 
Ad unguem (ad mrgwem) \L.] To the 
nail, or touch of the nail; exactly; nicely. 
AdUXLQUe t (ad-ungk'), a A d ui icuus , hooked. 

‘ I’arrots have nil adumjue bill ’ Bacon 
Adure t (ad-fti*'), r.t | b. adum -ad, and uro, 
to Iturii.J To hum iij) Bacon. 

Adurentt (ad-ur^ent). a |L ndurens, ppr. 
of aduro. HccAbUKKj Burning; heating. 
Bacon 

Adust (a-dnst'), a fL adustus, burned, the 
jiartieiplc of aduro, to l)iirn See Apurk.] 
1. Burned ; scorched ; become dry l»y heat; 
hot ami fiery. ‘ 'J’lie Libyan uir adubt.' Mil- 
ton 2 Looking ns if burned or seorched. 
‘A tali, thill umii, of an adust eoinplexiou.’ 
Sir W Scott -3.i \nmed having much heat: 
said of the blood and other fluids of the 
body; benee. ardent; sanguine, impetuous. 

Ihe s.iiue (.oui|>lcxion (ti‘iu))cramcul) has im- 

prll’d 

C-'h.irle*s to the com cut, Ptuli)i t(' the field Poye. 

Aduztedt (a-diist'ed), a Become hot and 
dry, imriied, seorclicd. Hoiveil 
Aduztible t (a-dust'i-bl ), a. (^apable of I leing 
burned up 

Aduztion (u-dust^yon), n 1. 1'bo act of burn- 
ing, seorcliing, or heating tt» dryness: a state 
of being thus heated or dried Harvey.— 

2 In inrd cauterization 
Advailable (ad -vara -hi), a. Availulde. 
Simon Fish (Rare J 

Ad valorem (ad va lorem). [L.J JJt. ac- 
cording to value, used («) in emn ns applied 
to customs or duties, levied according to 
the value or worth of the goods, as sworn to 
by tlie ttwiier. (ft) In fair, as applied to 
lawyere’ fees for the drawing of certain 
tleeds or other work chargeable according 
to the value of the property involved. 
Advance ( ad- vans'), r. t pret. A ]>]> advanced; 
ppr adcaneiiKj. [d Fr advancer, Fr avan- 
eer, to push forwards. I*r. a rant, abans. It 
avanti, forward, before: L abante, from 
before, in front ab, from, anfc, before. 

1 his is also the origin of £ ran, advantage.] 
1. To bring forward ; to move further in 
front 

Now morn, her rosy steps m the essteni clime 
Advananjr, sow’d the earth with uneiit pearl. 

Mtitou, 


FAte. far. fat, fall: iiiA, met, hi>r; pine, pin; nOte. not, mOve; tObe. tub. bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abvne; y, Sc. fey. 
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5. t To impel: to incite. * That lewd ribauld 

with vyle luet advaunat.’ Spenwr S. To 

promote; to raise to a higher rank; as, to 
advanoe one from the bar to the bench.— 
4.t To commend; to extol; to praise. 

* Greatly advatufing his gay chivalrie. Spen- 
Mr.— 6. To raise; to enhance; as, to advance 
the price of goods.— 6. To improve or make 
better; to benefit; to promote the good of ; 
as, to advance one’s true interests. 

As the callini; diK^nificn the roan, so the roan much 
more advances hib Lalling. South. 

7. To forward in time; to accelerate the 
growth of; as, to advance the growth of 
plants. — 8. To offer or propose; to bring to 
▼iew or notice, as something one is prepared 
to abide by; to allege; to adduce; bring 
forward; as, to advance an opinion or an 
ai^ument.— 9. To put forth or exhibit with 
a view to display. [Rare.J 

And every one his love-feat will adi'ancv 

Unto hib several mistress ShaJb 

10. In com. to supply beforehand; to furnish 
on credit, or before goods are delivered, or 
work done; or to furnish as a part of a stock 
or fund; to supply or pay in expectation of 
reimbursement; as, to advance money on 
loan nr contract, or towai'ds a purchase or 
establishment. 

They advanced the money out of their own funds, 
and took the slicrUi's deeds in their own ii.iiiie 

Kent 

11, t To raise; to lift np; to elevate ‘They 
. . . advanced tlieir eyelids ’ Shak. 

O, fieacc' Cunteiii|ilation in.-ikcs .1 rare turkey- 
cock of him ■ how lie jets under his (it/Ttiiirri/pliiiiu's! 

A chcruh t.dl ; 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff iinturh'd 

Th' miL'ieri.'il ensign; wliif.li, full nigh advamed. 

Shone like .t meteor MiJ/kim 

BYN. 'Po bring forward, forward, promoto. 
further, raise, elevate, exalt, improve, 
heighten, accelerate, allege, adduce, assign. 

Advanoe (ad-vans'), « i. l To inovt; or go 
forward; tt» proceed, as, the troops ad- 
vanced —2. To improve or make progress; 
to grow bettor, greater, wiser, or older, us, 
to advance in knowledge, in stature, in 
wisdom, in rank or <lignity, or in yt'iirs 
S To rise ill rank, oiilee, orcoiiseqiienee; as, 
ho rapidly advanced through all the grades 
of promotion 

Advance (a<l- vans'), n 1 A moving fort\ard 
or towards the front; u marcit forwnid 
2. Gradual progression ; iinimivenient . as, 
an advanoe in religion or kiiuM ledge 

8. Advancement ; promotion ; preferment , 
us, an advance in rank or oflice —4 An offer 
or tender. 

The advarae of kindness which 1 nisidc* w.is feigned 
J)rvden 

6. First step towards the attaimnent of any | 
result to be brought about by the nmtual 
consent of different parties; >is, A made an j 
advance towards a ree.oiietliatioii ^ith 

In this sense it is very frequently used in • 
the plural 

The aiiiuurs of .m empress require tin* jiLuiicst 
advances Gihhoti 

6. In com. (a) addition to price; rise in price; 
proflt; as, an advance on the prime cost of 
goods; there is an advance on cottons (h) A 
giving beforehand; a furnishing of .some- 
thing before an equivalent is received, as 
money or goods, towai'ds a capital or stook, 
or on loan, or in expectation of being rmin- 
burseil in some way; as, A made large ad- 
vancee to B. 

1 shall, with grc.vt pleaburc, m.ikc the tKTf~is.iry 
advances yay 

The decoiint wu iii.ide tilt with intent tr> show 
what advam h.id been iiKidc Acnt 

^) The money or goods thus furnished - 

In advance, (a) in front, before, .'is. the 
cavalry marched in advance’. (^) Mefurc- 
baud; before an equivalent is received 

They . paid you tn advance the dtwest inhiite 
of their affection. ^umus 

(c) Used adjcctively, in the sense of having 
made an advance: as, A is in advance to B 
a thousand pounds 

Advance (ad-vans'), a. Being before, either 
in lime or place , beforehand, or in front ; 
advanced; as, advanej' money; advance 
guard.— Advance advance moat, ad- 
vance ditch, in fort a ditch thrown rouiui 
the esplanade nr glacis of a place 

Advanced (ad-vanst'), p and a 1 Situated 
in front or befon* others. Hence- ‘2 In the 
front, as regards intellectual, scdeiititlc, 
political, or moral progress, and the like; 
as, an advanced Liberal * Advanced men 
of science.' H Upetieer. ‘The most ad- 


wneed strategic ideas of the day.' Grots. 
The more advanced European thinkers.' 
Buckle. —8. Having reached a comparatively 
great length of years ; as, he is now at an 
advanced age. 

Advnnoement (ad-vans 'mont), n. l. The 
act of moving forward or proceeding — 
2. Tlie act ol promoting, or state of being 
promoted; preferment; promotion, in rank 
or excellence ; improvement ; furtherance 
8. t Settleinent on a wife, or jointure Jiaenn. 
4 In law, provision made by a parent for a 
child during the parent's life, by gift of pro- 
porty to which the child would be entitled 
as heir after his parent’s death.- 6 The pay- 
ment of money in advance ; money paid in 
advance - Syn Progress, progression, im- 
provement. profleieney. promotion, exalta- 
tion. elevation, pi'eferment. enhancement. 
Advance-note (ad vans'not). n A draft on 
the owner or agent of a vessel, generally for 
one month’s wages, given liy the muster to 
the sailors, on their signiim the articles of 
agreement; now made illegal in Britain. 
Advancer (ail-vans'er), n. l. One who ad- 
vances; a promoter. 2 A branch of a buck’s 
liorii. the second from the base. 

Advanclve. Advansive (ad-vans'iv). a 
Tending to advance or promote | Hare.) 
Advantage (ud-vun'tMj).M |0 Pr adruntage, 
I'T avantaije, that whieh forwiuds, from 
a lVln^ before See ApvaNi’E ) 1 Any state, 
eoiiditioii, circumstance, iqiportunity, or 
nuMins s]>ecially favourable to success, pro- 
sperity, interest, reputation, or any desired 
end; anytiiing that aids, assists, or is of 
.service, as, he hail the advantage of a gooil 
constitution, of an excellent ' education ; 
the enemy hud the ad vantage of elevab'il 
ground ‘’riie advantages of a close alli- 
ance ’ Macaulay 

^ld7ttiut.tce IS ,1 better soldier tli.iii r.isimess -S7^o^ 
tliM mo ad: a/tfiice of s«»ine brief dismnrst 

2. Superiority or ptvvaletiee; with o/arorer. 

Lost S,it.ui should jjt l .in adi‘ant>ic< cf us 

? < Ol li II 

1 1. ive soon tlio luiiiifri oicaii g.*iin 

^IdVituUtf c oil the kiii^doiii oftlio shore ShaA 

.‘1 Beui'fit, gain; profit 

\\ h.il ititt'iintitfc Mill It bo to Ihfi T lob «xx\ i 
^ ot h ith Sir I’rotoio,, for th.it’s ho. n.tiiio, 

M id' list .uid l.ur nditin/are of his d,»ys Shu . 

4,i rtmry. iiitercHt, liierease 

Ml thiMU'ht you s.iid >iiu iioithf*i lend nor borrow 
Au'l wjlli aut'iin/iiyr im .iiis to pnv thy Imi S/m ' 

Advantage (ad-vun'taj), r t piet «V pp ad- 
vantaged: ppr udvaatagtag 1 To lirlng 
advantage to. to hr of service to, to lieiictlt; 
to .yield profit or gam to 

M h It I- I iiMii advantaged, if h« i;.iiu tho whole 
wotl'l. and lust. Iiiiust If, i>i be c.ist .iw.iy H 1 tikt ix 

? To gain ground, or w'in .•ipeeptiiiiee for; 
to promote or further ( Rare and olisolele. j 

I ho Sroii s that o|>itiioiii*d tho vmls of wise men 
dwelt .iboiit tht liiooii, .iild those of fools w.iiitlorr d 
.ibuut tho o.trtli, advantaged the soiu eit of tilts elici t 
Sir I lirovau 

:i 1 'I’ll inereusc, ns by interest. 'Advantug 
ing tlimr lose with interest of tun times 
double gain of happineHS ’ Shak 
Advantageahle (ud van'taj-u-bl), a. Profft- 
ulile, coiivenieiit; gainful. (Rare I 

it lb advantageaNf to .1 physician to bi i .illcd to 
tho euro of iloi lining disi'isc Sir y Jfayiuard 

Advantage>groimd (ad-van'taj-ground). n 
Giound that gives udvaiitiigc or superiority, 
a state that gives superior advantages, us for 
niinoyance or resistance; vantage-ground. 
('Inreudon 

Advantageous (ad-van-ta'juH). a Being of 
adviiiituge, fiirnibliingcoiiveiiit.4.ceoroppor- 
tiinitv to gain lieneflt; gainful; prolltnLle; 
u.seful , liuiiencial ; as, an advantageous po- 
sition of tlie troops, trade is advantagetme 
to a nation 

SuHic advantageous act may be achieved 
by buddcii onset .^f^tton 

SYN fipportune, convenient, profitable, 
lienefteial, useful, gainful 
Advantageously (ad-van-ta'Jus-li), adv. In 
ail advantageoiiH manner , profitably ; use- 
fully, conveniently 

ft Max advantageously Mtuatrd, there lieing an 
easy passKige from it to Iiidu by sea Arbutknot 

Advantageouenees (ad-van-ta'Jus-nes). n 
The quality or state of being advantageous; 
profitableness; usefulness; convenience 

Ihe last pro|>erty. which qualifies ffod for the 
fittest ol>Ject of our love, is, the advantageousness of 
his to u‘., both III the present and the future life 

Boyle. 


AdveekittoUl (ad-vek-tisli'uBX a. [L. advea- 
titiue, from adveho, to conduct -Md. to, and 
veho, to carry. J Brought fYom another place. 
Advene (ad-v6n'), v.t. [L. advenio, to come 
: to--ad, to, and venio, to como. ] To accede, 
! or come to; to he added to, or become a part 
I of , thongh not essential. ' Where no act of 
I the will advenes as a co-cfAcient’ Coleridge. 

‘ [Bare.] 

Advenlentt (ad-vf'ni-ent), a. Advening; 
coiiiiiig from outward causes; suporadded. 

Divided from truth in tlieniiielves, they are yet 
farther removed by adtvntrnt deception. 

.Si»’ 7'. Browne. 

Advent (ad' vent). It. (L. adventue, an ar- 
rival, from advenio- ad, to, and tvnto, to 
come. ] 1. A coining ; approach ; visitation. 

‘ l>cath’s dreadful advent.' Yming. 

With thf (if the empire all tins was destined 

til iiiutcrgd .1 cdiiiplctc I haiigc Merwale. 

Specifically 2. I’ht* coming of oiir Saviour. 
Hence— .S. A period iiii'lnding four Sundays 
before riiriKtiiiDS, beginning on St Aiidrow's 
day, or on tlie Sniulny nearest to it either 
before or after it, up] minted by the English 
and other (’hristian ChurelicK, to he kept ns 
a season of devotion, with reference to tho 
coming of (’hrist in the flesh, and his second 
coming to Judge the world Advent is first 
men tinned as a period to be observed by 
the church on tho occasinii of the Synod of 
lA'i'ida ill r»24 A.l>. 

Adventitious (nd-vcn-tfsh'iis), a |L. ad- 
venfifia/t, from advenio See Apvknt J 

1 Added oxtriiisically ; not essentially in- 
bcrciit; foreign; accidentally or ensiinlly 
acquired . spceillcally. in J\ne arts, applied 
to that whieh docs not properly belong bi 
a subject, blit wliicli isaihqited in a tiiciiire 
or other work of art to give it additional 
liowur or etfect. ‘ 'I’ir adventitimtit fire rais’d 
by high meats ’ Itowles 

To thiiii's of (liinriisioiis, if we .nines nii ad- 
vrntitton\ nlo.i of t«*rror, they become bryoiitl loin- 
p.irison ^'ri-Ater. Burke. 

2 In hot. applied to anything produced in 
an abnorinal position, as leaLbuds on the 
snrfac'c of a stem, or roots from the aerial 
stems or tiranehes, as in the baniari-treu 

Adventitiously (ad-veii-tjsh'us-li), adv. In 
an adventitious or extrinsic iniinuer; acci- 
dentally. 

AdventltiOUsneSB (ad-vcn-tish'ns-tios), n. 
’Mie state of being adventitious 
AdYentive (ad vent'iv), a. 1 f Accidental; 
adventitioiiK ‘ The relative and adventive 
eliaraeters of offenees.’ Bacon Siiuciflcnlly- 
1 In hot aiqilicd to plants not enmtnonly 
indigenous iqipuiiring spontaneously in a 
eoiint ry 

Adventive t (ad-\ent'lv). n One who or 
Unit widdi eoines fiom without 

rii.ii the n 'lives lu ni>i m» lu.tiiv, but llmt there 
iii.iv lx rlbiiw.room Liii>u|;h for Iheiii, and fur the 
advfutnes .ilsu Baton 

Adventry i (ud-vun'tri), n. An enterprise ; 
an adventure 

Ali .1 b' ive work, call it thy Inst adventry 

B JonsoH 

Adventual (nd-vcnt'u-al), a Relating to 
the season of advent Bp. Sanderson 
Adventure (ad-ven'tiir), n |(».Kr adven- 
tiite, nvrntvve, ¥v aventure, Sp J*r, aven- 
turn, It avvrntuta. L L. adventura, aven- 
tura, from L. advruf aru«, ubuut to arrive, 
flit part of advenio, aUventvm, to arrive. 
(See AJiVKNT ) The same word appears in 
G i\nahriilrvr,o\.H a am‘ntiure.\ 1 Huz- 
urd. risk . ehuiiee ‘ At all adventures ’ (that 
is, at all hazards) Shak. ‘ To try the fair 
adventure of to-inon'ow’ Shak - 2. A 
hazardous eiitcnirisc, a bold and dangerous 
undertaking of uncertain issue 

He forced. 

But th. 1 t wio> Inter, boyixli hixtories 
Of battle, Ixild adventure, diiiigcoit, wreck. 

Teunyson 

3 A speculation of any kind, commercial, 
financial, or mining; specifically, a spccu- 
latirm in goods sent abroa/l 4 A remark- 
able ocrmrcncc in one’s personal history; 
a note-worlhv event or experience in one’s 
life, us, lo tell .*ill his adventures would till 
a volume, h.f I'cril ; danger. 

He was in great adventure of Ins life Beruert 

- BUI of udxtenture, a writing signed bv a 
merchant, stating that goods shipped in his 
name belong to anoUie.i the adventure or 
chance of which the person so named is to 
stand, with a covenant from the merchant 
to account to him for the produce. 
Adventure (ad-ven'tur). v t. pret. & pp ad- 
ventured; ppr. adventuring. 1. To nsk or 
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hazard ; to put in the power of unforeaeen 
eventa; as, to adwniurt one’s life. 

My father fought for you, and tutvtnUtred his life 
far. Judg ix. 17. 

2. To venture on; to attempt. ‘Leander 
would adventure it ' Shak 
Adventure (ad-vcn'tur). ri and t. 1. To 
run all hazurdH; to take any risk. 

1 would advfnturf for sulIi iiierchcindize Shak 

2. To run the hazard of ; to risk : with an 
infinitive 

I will ndvftiture to be banished myself. Shak 

Adventurefdl (nd-vcn’tQr-ful). a Given 
tii adventure, full of enterprise 
Adventurer (ad ven'tur-^r), n l One who 
Htteiiipts or takes part in hold, novel, or 
extraordinary enterprises ; thus the volun- 
teers who went out in the reign of Queen 
Eli/abeth to prey on the Hpanish treasure- 
ships rctiiniing from America were adven- 
turers: Hir Francis Drake had under him 
2000 such adventurers 'I’lie Young ddivm- 
turer was an epithet apjdied to IVince 
Charles Edward Htuart. In modern times 
the word has almost lust this liunouralde 
sigiilfieation, usually meaning 2 One wlio 
tries to keep un 11 certain status in society, 
and advance his fortune. Ity cxiicdiciits of a 
more or less discre.ditahlc, if not dishonest 
character; one wlio tries to juish liis for- 
tunes by underhand <ir etiuivoi'ul iiieuns; 
one who lives iiy a system of imposition 
S. One who engages in un adventure or 
spet'iilutioii . a speculuior, a shareholder in 
working a mine 

Adventuresoxne (ad ven' tur-sum ), a lb d d ; 
daring, incuiTing lio/iird. Sec Vkntukk- 
HOMK 

AdventuresomenesB ( ad - ven'tur-sum -ties), 
n. The quality of lieing bold and venture- 
some 

AdventureBB (ad-ven'tur-es), n. A fi'inale 
adventurer; a female capable of Ixdd en- 
terprises, es[ieeially enterprises of e<iuivocal 
character. 

It mighi be very well for 1 ..uly n.ircatres «iml 
other I.mIius In iry he .it the ele.i ol the (iiiiuiis 
adifutmfKA iiiitkiiig her curtsey before tlu* scivt 
rrigii Jhatkftav 

AdventuroUBfad-ven'tur us),a 1 Inclined 
or willing to intMir hazanl or engage in ad- 
ventures. btdd to encounter danger; daring; 
courageous ; enterprising 

111 iiMiiy .1 doubtful ti^ht, 

W.Ci never known a more adiifHt'roHy knight 

PtydfH 

2. Full ot hazard; attended wllh risk; ex- 
posing to danger; reijuiring courage, us, un 
adoenturomi undertaking 

And lollowcd becdoni on the ativfntnrtut\ tide 
T*umhun 

- Jiatih, IterklftiH. Adi'fiiturouK Hee under 
Kasii Hvn Hold, enterprising, daring, 
eoiirugeoiis. rash, foolhard> 
Adventurously (ad-vcn'tur us-li), adr In 
an adveiitiirouH manner; boldly, daringly. 

riicy an* both h.ingrd, .ind so would thi>i be*, if hr 
durbt sie^l .iiivtliiiig adyfu/uraus/y 'ihak 

AdventurousneBB (Hd-ven'tur-us-nes), n. 
The quality of being adventurous. 

Adverb (ad'viNrb). n 1 1. oifre/'hiuni ad. to, 
and vrrbuin, a wonl, a verb 1 In f/ram one. 
of the inileeliniible parts of speech, so called 
from being fretiueiitly Joined to verbs for 
the puri»‘**w* ‘d liniltliig tir extending their 
siffiiiflciitioti . ns. 1 fear (frvutly: 1 readily 
admit Tliey may also (Jnulify adjeetives, 
as, very cold; nalitrally brute, and other 
adverbs; as. very yenerally acknowledged; 
tai<r/i more olearly Ativerbs may be ]daeed 
either before or after the words they i|ua 
llfy. They may be elnssitled us follows . 

1. Adverbs of time, as note, then, never, Ac 

2. Df pliu'e, as here, there, where, »Vc It, Df 
degree, as iv‘17/, miteh. neatly, alnnutt, Ac 
4 . Of aftlrmatlon, negation, or' doubt, as yen, 
nv, prrAiipn, i^c b Of manner, as tveli, 
badly, clearly, Av 

Adverbial (ud-vArl/l-al), a 1, I’ertaining 
to or having the character or strneture of 
an aiiverb - 2. Much inclined to use ad- 
verbs 


Me ill also woiiderfiiUy arferr Ai.»/ in his expressions, 
and breaks nil with .1 * I'erhnps' and .1 notl of the 
head upon matters of thr iiioiit iiiditlerent ii.itiirr 
J'ah'fr 


Adverbially (ad-vi'^rb'i-al-li). adv. In the 
manner or with Uic force or character of on 
adverb 

Advaraablet (ad-vflrs'a-bl). a Cuutrar)' to; 
upimsite to Bailey 

AdverBETla (ad-v«r-sA'ri-a). n (L. adverea- 
fia {teripta), lit (writings) opposite each 
oilier, a note-hook, Journal, from adwrttue. 


in front of, opposite —■ od, to, and verto, ; 
vereum, to turn. See VaasioN ] A mis- i 
cellaneouB collection of notes, remarks, or 
selections ; a commonplace book. 

These parchmentu are supposed to have been 
St. Paul's adversarta. Hp, Hall. 

AdveraaxlOUB (ad-vdr-sa'ri-usX a. Adver- 
sary Southey [Rare ) 

AdverBary (atFv6r-ga-ri), n [L aduenariue, 
opposite, opposing, an antagonist, an ad- 
versary. See AnvEKSK] 1 An eueiny; a 
foe; an antagonist; an opiKuient. 

The l.ord will take vengeance un his adversaries. 

Nah I a 

Speciflcully~2. An opponent or antagonist 
in a suit at law. an opposing litigant Mat. 

V 25; Luke xii bs Advermry, Antagonist, 
Enemy Adversary, one who is opi>osed to 
aiudiicr, without necessarily having hostile 
feelings, one who takes an opiMtsito side, it 
does not necessarily involve so close and 
personal a relation as that which exists Ih;- 
tween antagonietH, an antagonist being one 
wdio strives personally against anotiicr lor 
victory, the two being <liree.tly pitted against 
eac.h other; an enemy is one who entertains 
feelings of personal hostility, and thus at- 
tempts, or at Jeast desires, to injure a per- 
son - Sy.n Antagonist, op}M>nent. oppnscr, 
foe, ciiciiiy. 

Adveraary (ad’vt^r-sa-rl), a. 1. Opposed; 
o])posite to; adverse. ^Adversary forces' 
Bp King [Rare or obsolete.) 2 In laio, 
having an opposing part>. in enntrodistine- 
tion to iiiiiqiposed; as. an adversary suit. 
Adversatlon (ad-vf^r-sa'shon). n 'J'he state 
of li(‘iiig adverse; adverseness, opposition 
Adveraative (ad-vilTH’at-iv), a Expressing 
tliirereiiee, contrariety, or oiqiosition, as, an 
adversaftre eunjunetion, thus, in tlie sen- 
tence, John is an honest niuii, but a fanatic, 
but has an adversative force, and is culled 
an adversative ronjuiietioii 
Adveraatlve (ad-vfirs'at-iv), n A word Uo- 
iioting contrariety tir opposition 
Adverae (ad’v(^rs), a. \ L adversus. opposite 

ad, to. and versus, turned, from vertti, to 
turn. I 1. Acting in a contrary tlireetion ; 
t oiilliciiiig ; eountoraetiiig , opposing; us. 
adverse winds 

lUi adverse liUst u|i-turm> them frum the vnith. 

Alt/toti 

2 Op))osed to; hostile; inimical; as. an ad- 
verse party: adverse criticism —3 Opposing 
desire, contrary to the wishes or to supposed 
good. heiiei‘. unfortunate, calamitous, per- 
nicious, uii)>rosperoUB; as, adverse fate or 
circniiiHtanees 

lie livfd. wi< arc tuki, tu experience sport of ad- 
ve* \e fortune Met wale 

Adverse leaf, in bol a leaf which has its 
ninrgiii turned towartis the sttun - Adverse 
possessitni, in law, oeeiipiiiiey of realty w'ltii- 
<iut iiiolestatioii whieli niny at length rijien 
into an uninipuaeliable title Syn Oppo- 
site. opiiosing, contrary, iniinieul, hostile, 
unfortiiniite. ealaniitom; niiprosperous. 
Adverae i (lul-vf^rs'), v t. To oppose. ‘ For- 
tune slioiild him adverse ’ (Joirer 
Adveraely (ud'vt'rs-ll), adr in an adverse 
manner; op]iosit.('Iy, iiiiniieully, olfensively; 
unfortunately ;unprosperonsly; in a manner 
contrary to desire or success. 

11 the «irmk you give me touc li my palate 

1 nmke a crooked lace at it .S/raX- ' 

AdveraeneBB (ad'v^rs-ncs), n. l Opposition; 
repugnance. 

I'hls would aciount fnr an adfvrseness to .ill nur 
overtures foi peace Haii,im, 

2. Adversity; unprositerousiiess; att, ad terse- 
ness of eiri'iimstaiiees 

Adveralfollate. Adveraifolloua (ad-v^rs’- 
i-fd"li-at, ad-vt'rs'i-fiV'li-us). « \l. advermis, i 

opposite, and /u/iuni, a leaf ] Inbof having ! 
opposite loaves: applied to plants where the 1 
leaves are arranged opposite to each other | 
on till' stem 

Adveralty (ad-v^rs'l-ti), n l An event, or 
series of events, which oppose suecess or 
desire, misfortune, ealaiiiity; aftlietion; dis- . 
tress, staU* of unhappiness 

Yf h.ivc rpiectrcl God. who saved you out of alt , 
your adirf sities t h.iiii x iq. 

Sweet are the use<w of adrrrstev. 

Winch, like the load, ugly aiul venomous, 

Weai^ jet .1 preciouv jewel in hiv head Shak 

2 ApplifMl to a erabliod, eross-grained per- 
son * Well said, adiwratfv ’ Shak SYN 
Calamity, misfortunG. afiUction. distress, 
misery 

Advwrt<ad-v6rt'). V I. [L adnerfo—adf, to. and 
verto, to tiini. J To turn the mind or atten- 
tion; to regard, observe, or notice, to refer 


or allude: now always with the preposition 
to before the object regardetf, formerly 
sometimes with upon; as. he adverted to 
what was said, or to a circumstance that 
occurred. *The mind of man being not 
capable at once to advert to more than one 
thing.' Bay. 

As 1 cannot be conscious of what I do not per- 
ceive, so I do not iierceive tliat which 1 donotadtvrf 
Mpen. That which makes me feel iiiakcb me advert. 

It'ollaston. 

—Advert, Allude, liefer. Advert, to turn 
to directly, and it may be abruptly; allude, 
lit. to play upon - -to refer to a thing slightly 
and without making any direct mention of 
it. it may he in a very vague and uncertain 
manner; rejer, tit. to catry back -to bring 
a thing already well known into notice ; to 
mention or speak of directly. 

He adverted to the king's well-known disinclina- 
tion to and tmiptitude fnr business, thr sufiineness 
of the n.ition, and the lethargy of parliament. 

Smellett. 

These speeches of Jerome and Chrybostom do 
seem tu allude untu buch ministerial garments as 
were then in use Hooker. 

To do good IS the great duty to uliich .Solomon 
refers in the text Sharp. 

Adverti (ad-vC*rt'), v. t To advise, warn, or 
counsel. 

1 can no more, but m my name advert 

All earthly powers beware uf tyrant's heart. 

.Mir Jor 

Advertence, Advertency (ati-vcrt'ens, ad- 
vt'Tt'cn-si), n A turning or liirccting of the 
mind; attention; notice; regard; consider- 
ation; heedf Illness. 

To thisdiffereiu e it is right that oii'- should 
br li.id in regulating taxatiuii y S Atill, 

Advertent (ad-vf>rt'cnt), Attentive, heed- 
ful ‘ A drertent lest he should iit* deceived.* 
Sir M. IJule. 

Advertently (ad-vf*rt'cnt-li). adr In an 
advertent iiiaiiiier. 

Advertise (ad-vi^r-tiz’, formerly pronounced 
ud-vtir'Uz), V f pret A pp advertised; itpr. 
advertising ( Fr arertir, arertissant, tu 
wiini, to inform, from L udeerto, tu turn, 
or direct towards ad, to, and rerto, to turn. 
Sec VEiisioN ] 1 t To inforni; to give notice, 
advice, or intelligence to. whether of a past 
or present event, or of something future. 

I will adveiti\e thri uh.it tins pi-oplt- will do tu thy 
prupic III till latirr ilav Ntitii xxiv 14. 

T thuuglit lt> airVrr//!/’ thrr. saving, Ituy it before 
tilt* mhabitaiits and clilcrs of iny people Kuth iv. 4. 

In this sense it has of before tlie sniiject of 
information wlnui the subject is 11 noun; as, 
to advertise a man of liis losses 2. 'J'o give 
information to the public concerning; to 
make public, iutiiiiation of, as of anything 
for sale, lost or found, a meeting or enter- 
tainment, or the like; us. to adveittse goods 
for sale, u house to let, a nit*etiug of share- 
holders, a Christinas piintuniinie - 3.t To 
instruct; to assist with counsel, to advise. 

Wherein be iniglU tin king liis lord advertire 

\\ hether uiir daughter were legitini.itt \uak 

. Syn. To apprise, inform, make known, an- 
! nounce, proclaim, promulgate, pulilish 
I AdvertiBC (ud-ver-tiz'), r i. 'I'o make public 
amiounceiiieut of goods for sale or of anything 
of which it is desired to inforni the public; 
to announce one's wishes or intentions by 
advertisement ; ns, if you wish to succeed 
in business, advertise. 

Wc have witnrbseil in later tinirb sLeiics of blood 
en.irted under his suLCcssors, .ind torments .-is cruel 
as the torture whuh he h.iil abolished, inflicted on 
the very spot wlicre hi li.ul adveitned /or a free 
btateiiieiit of .ill the grieianccs ol uhicli his Italian 
bubjei ts luuhl (.oinplain Srou^ham 

AdvertlBement (ad-vt-r'tiz-mcnt). n 1. 1 The 
giving of notice; inforinatioii: iutelligrnce. 
*An advertisement of danger ' Bp. Burnet. 
‘This advertisement is five days old ’ Shak. 
2.1 Instruction, advice; moral admonition 
‘That is an advertisement to a proper maid 
... to take heed ' Shak —3 A written or 
printed notice intended to make something 
known to the public; especially a printed 
and paid notice in a newspaper or other 
public print 

The best rridencc of the enormous increase of 
advertibing since that year util be found in the 

increase of newspapers, the adverti sementv in which 
are one of the main sources uf their proAts. 

M'Culioch. 

AdvertiBer (ad-v4r-tiz’6r). n Due who or 
that which advertises: a title often given 
to newspapers. 

. AdvertislliA (ad-v^r-tiz*ing, formerly pro- 
nounced ad- v^r’tiz-ing), a. 1 Fond of using 
I advertisements; furnishing many advertise- 
ments to newspaiiers ; as, an advertising 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me. met, htir; pine, pin; iidte, not, move; tfiibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, 8c. abune; y. Sc. feif. 
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firm.— 2. t Monitory, or active in giving 
advice or intelligence. 

Ah 1 was then 

jiihmrtisiHg and holy to your business, 

Not chaniring heart with habit, I am still 
Attomey'd at your service. Shak. 

AdTesperatet (ad-ves'iifir-at), v.i. [L. ad- 
yiMperoKit, it grows towards evening— ad, 
to, and veimer, evening.] Tu draw towards 
evening. Bailey. 

AdYlce (ad- Vis'), »• [O. Fr. adris, opinion ; 
hence, expressed opinion, counsel -L ad. 
to, and vimim, seen nr judged proper, us in 
the expression vimm est, it has seemed good 
tome, I think. See Vision.] 1. An opinion 
recommended, or offered, as worthy to be 
followed; counsel; suggestion. ‘What ad- 
viee give ye?* 2 Chr x. 9. 2. Deliberate 
consideration; reflection; cogitation. 

That’s not suddenly to be performed, but with 
etdvtce and silent secrecy. Shak 

3. Information; notice; intelligence; as, we 
have late advice from Paris of the outbreak 
of a revolution. •Speciflcally - 4 In com. a 
notification by one person to another in 
respect of a business transaction in which 
they are mutually engaged, as information 
riven by one party to another, by letter, ns 
to the bills or drafts drawn upon him To 
take advice, to consult with others; speeitlo- 
ally, to consult one who has a special know- 
ledge of a subject ; to take tlie opinion of a 
professional nr skilful man. as a physician, 
lawyer, and tlie like - KYN (-nunsel, admo- 
nitioii, rocoiumondation, exhortation, per- 
suasion. information, notice, intelligence 
Advice-boat (ad-vis'bot). n A small, swift- 
sailing vessel employed to carry despatches 
or information. 

AdvijgU&tef (ad-vij'il-ut), v t. fL. advijjUo, 
ad^Uare- -ad, to, and vigilo, to watch, from 
vt^d, watchful.] To watch diligeutly. Hailey. | 
AdVlBablllty (ad-viz'a-biri-ti), n Quality ' 
of being advisable or expedient ; advisable- 
ness; expediency 

Mr Ueiijaiiiiti Allen was holdin); a hurried c oii'.ul 
tation with Mr Dub S,iwvor on the ael 7 imtf>i/ttv nf 
bleeding the cuiupany genenilly. 

Advisable (ad-viz'u-bl), a. Advisk J 

1. Projier to be advised; prudent; expedient, 
proper to bo done or practised 

Some judge it advisable fur a man to ar count with 
hts heart every <l.iy, and this, no doubt, is tin best 
and surest course South 

2. Open to advice. 

He was so strangely advuahle that he would ad 
vert unto the judgement of the iiuMiicst person 

A/ l et! 

Syn. ITudeut, expedient, proper, desirable 
AdVliableness (ad-viz'a-bl-ncs), o 'I'lir 
quality of being advisable or cx))cdient. 
j^VlsablV (ad-vi7/a-i>li). adv. With advice 
Ad'^8e(au-vi7/), V t pret. A p)i. adnml; pjir 
advicing \Vr. avicer. SeeADViOKl 1 To 
give counsel to , to offttr an opinion to, uh 
worthy or expedient to be followed, us, 1 
advice you to be (‘autious of speculation 
2 To give information to ; to coiiiiimnicHtc 
notice' to ; to make aci|uamtc<1 witli * fol- 
lowetl by o/iiefore the thing coinmimicatcd; 
as, the merchants were adviced of ttie risk 
iSyn To counsel, admonish, inform, apprise, 
a(X|uaiiit, make known. 

Advise (ad-viz'), v.% 1 t 'To delilierate, 

weigh well, or consider; to reflect 

Now, render, close thy book, .iinl tin n adviie, 

De wisely worldly, but not worKlly wis< {Juartei. 

Aehnse, and see what .nnswer 1 shall return to him 
that sent me sham xxiv 

Sometimes followed by a kind of reflexive j 
or complementary pronoun; as, 'udeice thy- 
celjot what ird 1 shall bring iigaiii to him ' 
that sent me ’ 1 (Hir. xxi. 12 

Advise you what you say: the iiiimster is here 
Shah 

There's for thy labour, Mont joy. 

Go, bid thy master well advise him \elj Shak 

2. To take counsel ; to join others in deli- 
berating, to seek the advice of another or 
others: followed by with; as, 1 shall advice 
utifA my friends as to what is to be done 
Advised (ad-vizd'). p. and a. 1. Cautious ; 
prudent; acting with deliberation 

Let him be . . advtsed in his answers Bacon 

With the well advised Is wisdom. Prov xiii. lo 

2. Done, formed, or taken with advice or 
deliberation; intended; as, an adviced act 
or scheme. 

We have no express purfiosc , . nor any advised 
deteriniiiatioh. Hooker 

Advisedly (ad-vfz'ed-li), adv. With deliliera- 
tlon or advice ; heedfully ; purposely ; i>y 

ch, eAain; dh, Sc. lock; g, go; j,;ob; 


desim; as, I speak odrisedly; an enterprise 
advuedUy undertaken. 

Advisedness (ad-viz'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being advised ; deliberate consideration ; 
prudent procedure. 

Advlsementt (ad-viz'ment). n. 1. Counsel; 
advice. 

1 will, according to your advisefuent, tlecKire the 
evils which seem most nurtful Sfenser 

2. Deliberation ; circmn8i>cction ; consulta- 
tioii. 

Among those that do .'ll! things with odvisemen* 
there is wisdom. I*rov xiii. lo ( 1 r.iiis 1510). 

Adviser (ad-vizVr). n 1 Dne who gives iid- 
vi(‘e or adnionition; also, in a bad sense, 
one who instigates or persuades Specifl- 
cully 2 In one of the royal counsel- 

lors or ministers, who are legally responsible 
for the sovereign's acts in his or her ofliciiil 
capacity. 

^ The advtsm whom nece.ssity had coinjielleil 
Charles to call around him were by no means nic-ii 
.iftcr his own heart Muiaulay 

Advisership (ad-viz't^r-shlp). n. The oftice 
of ail adviser. { ftiire i 
Advising (ad-viz'itig). u Advice; counsel. 

iMsteit your car on my adt'tsinx'i Shak 

AdViSOt (ad-vizVi). n. Advice, consideration. 

‘Counsels and adricoc ' Whitlock 
Advisory (ad-viz'o-ri), a. l. Having jiower 
to iKivise. 

The general usmk i.ition has a gener.1l advt\ory 
superintendence user .dl the immstcrs and chur(.lies 
A’ I rumbuil 

2. Containing advice; as, their opinion is j 
merely advicoi-y 

Advizef (ad-viz'), v t and i. flame ns .1 deice. 
Suencer 

Advocacy (nd'vo-kn-si), ti 1. The ac't of 
ideuding for; iutereessioii —2 t Judicial 
pleading, lawsuit Chancer 
Advocate (ad'v6-kai). 11 [L. advoeatne, one 
suniinoiied to aid. counsel, or plead for- 
ad, to, and voen, voentum, to call, flee 
VoiOK, Vocal ( 1 Due who pleads the 

enuse of another in a court of law flpeci- 
tlcally, (flr) the title given to the counsel 
, wlio praetised in the eeelesiastjca) and ad- 
I iniralt> courts in Kiiglund, which, as sejia- 
rjite courts, are now DXtinct {h) The title 
given 111 Scotland, first, to the counsel prat*- 
tising before the Hiipreiiie court, and, second. ' 
to those procurators or solicitors who act 
liefoiv tlic inferior <*oiirtH at Aberdeen, and 
f are nieinlKTS of the society there. 2 (hie 
I who defends viiidiciites, or espouses a cause 
liy nrguiueiit; a ]itender in fuvoiir of, an 
upholder, a defender, as. an advocate for ; 
peace or for the oppresseil 

*1 hal I auv serins LOiiiiiioiily the better th.it has 
till- better (fi^rwrt/r Sir//'. lemfle 

In Scrip, (‘lirist is called an advocate for his 
people ' We have an adeoeate witli the 
father’ I Jn ii. 1 3 IJeelec <o) a person 

appointed (o defend the rights and revenues 
of a ulnireh or nionastery (ft) Foniieily, 
tlie patron tif a eliurch or owner of an ad- 
vowHon See AbVow.soN Faculty of ad 
voeatec, ill Si'otlaml, a society of liiwycrs, 
who practise in the highebt courts, and who 
arc adinitted iiieiiibei's after following a cer- 
tain course of study, undergoing tlic pie 
sc’ribed exaininations, and paying the requi- 
site fce.s It eoiisistsof alsiut 400 nienibers, 
and from this body vacancies on the benc.h 
are supplied Lord advocate, in fleotlaiul, 
the principal i row ti counsel in civil cases, 

! the pulilic prosceiitor of crimes, and an iiii- 
portunt political functlotiai'y In the maniigc- 
iiieiit of .Scottish uttairs His tenure of 
office ceases witii that of tlie adiniuistra- 
^lo': witli which he is connected He is as- 
bistcd HI the discharge of his du.ies iiy the 
Holicitor-geiierul and fouradvoeates-depiite, 
appointed Jiy hiiiiHelf The lonl advocate 
has usually a seat in purliaiiieiit, and before 
tlie I iiioii he had his seat e-x ojicio. lie 
is ejilled also Crown Advocate, t^ueenc (or 1 
Kiny’i>) Advocate. —Jvdge advocate, ImioutUi- 
iiiaftial. a jiersoii who manages the prosecu- 
tion - hevil’c advocate, (a) in H Cath Ch a 
person apTioiiited to act as accuser of any 
one proposed for canonization at the exa- 
iijiiiatioii preceding this rit«, and to state 
all possilde objections to Its consummation 
lienee, (ft) a scandal-monger; one given to 
bring forward malicious accusations. —Ood’c 
advocate, in H. Cath. Ch. the defender of 
the character of the person proposed for 
canonization at the examination preceding 
this rite 

Advocate (ad'vd-kat), v t. pret. A pp. advo- 
cated; ppr advocating. 1 To plead in 

ti, Fr. ton; ng. si*^; Tif, then; th, thin; 


favour of; to defend by argument before a 
tribunal; to support or vindicate. 

This i.s the only tiling distinct and sensihle which 
has lieen advocated. Burke. 

i Thv most eminent orators were engaged to advo- 
cate his cause Mttford 

! 2. In Sent* law, formerly to transfer from 
\ an inferior court to the ('ourt of Session , as 
ail action while still pending, or after judg- 
' ment had been given, in order that tlie 
judgment might he reviewed. See Advo- 
cation. 

Advocate (luTvo-kat), v.i 'lo act ns an ad- 
vocate; to pleiid. ‘'ro adeoeate ill niy own 
child's helmlf ’ Dawheny (Uare.1 
AdvOCateBhlp (ad'vb-kat-sliip), n. The office 
or duty of an advocate 
AdVOCateSBt (uiT vo-kat-es), n. A female ad- 
vocate. [Rare.] 

(aui hath provided us witli an adi'Oiatets 

'Jet. 1 ay lor. 

Advocation (ad-vo ka'shim), n. 1 . The act 
of advocating, a pleading for, plea; apology. 

My advoiatioH is nut now m tunc Shak 

2 111 Seotc lanwx form of process, tin* object 
of wbicb w'as to iviiiovo a cause from an iii- 
1 ferior to the Supreme I'oiirt, in oriit*r that 
> a judgment might be irvicwed. or Unit 
I future procedure inigiit In- conducted in the 
I Court of Session Abolished in 1808, a siiii- 
I pie appeal being substituted. 

AdvocatUB Dei tad \o-kii'tiis de'i), n. |L) 
.Same as God's Adeoeate .See under Advo- 
CATK 

AdvocatUB DiabOli(ail-vo-ka'tuH di-a'bo-li), 
n. I Ii ) Same as DeviVc sideoeatc. See 
under Apvocatk. 

AdVOke (ail-tok'), v.t ll., advoco, to siiin- 
inon- -ad, to. and roeo, to call.l 'J'o transfer 
to a higher eoiirt | it are ami olisolete.] 

(ill*) luit pov.ili Iv prci .nil’ll Willi the jinitr tn ad- 
voke iIk’ I..IUSI’ III Kitiiic / u/lef, 

Advolationf (ad-vo- lu'shon). n. (I, ad. to, 
and volo, volatam, tu fly ] Act of flying to 
something Hailey 

AdvOlUtlOUt (ad vu IiVbIioii), n (L ad, to. 
and eolvo, volntmn, to roll.] A rolling to- 
wards something. Hailey 
Advoutrertfad-von'tn^r),// |0 Vr.advovtre., 
aUvoultre, from Ji adulter, an adulterer. 
See AM’i.TKKAIK j All adulterer 
AdVOUtreBBt (nd-von'treH). u. An adulteress. 
AdVOUtroUBi (ad-voij'tniH), a Adulterous. 
Advoutryi (advou'trl), u (.See APMUi 
TitKU I Adultery ‘ A marriage euinpouiided 
between an udruutry and 11 rape ‘ Haeon 
Advowee (ad vou-e'), n. (hie who lias the 
right of ad vow »n 

AdvoWBOn (ad voti'Kii), ‘ |0 Kr adroctfo/t, 

right of presentation lo a ehiireh living, 
from li udrot utio, udvoentiotns, a ealliiig to 
011 c for help 111 the early ages of the 
( liiirch eeclehinsticseoiild not aiipeiir liefore 
lay tiibiiiiiilH 'Plicy therefore had rerourse 
to tlie aid of laymen to plead their cause, 
and these persons receive tlic name of ad- 
viH'ates, Vi udnuu'c In the. decline of the 
Roiiiaii Kinpire, when defence from violence 
WHS more iiecessury than legal skill, the 
church selected us their ail voeates powerful 
nobles able to defend her i»ropcrty from 
rapine and )ilutider or enrich her by dona- 
tions, and ill return conferred on them the 
right of presentation to livings Advoeatio 
thus came to mean not only dcfeiiee in a 
court, and protection, aid, and support gene- 
rally. but also the right of presentation to 
a living, to wliicli last meaning advowcon is 
now rertricteil. Fatrouuc, the Latin name 
for an advocate In the court, a protector, 
benefactor, has undergone a Himilai change 
of meaning, and now signifies the porson in 
whom such a right vests ] 'Dm riglit of 
presentation to a vacant benefice Advow- 
conc are of three kinds, preceutative, colla- 
tive, and donative; preemfotive when the 
patron presents his clerk to the bishoii of 
the diocese to be instituted, eollative wlien 
the bishop is the patron, and institutes or 
collates his clerk by a single act, dotutfive 
when a church is founded by the king, and 
assigned to the patron, without being sub- 
ject to the ordinary, so that the patron con- 
fers the benefice on his clerk without pre- 
sentation, institution, or induction Ad- 
vowconc are also appendant, that is. annexed 
to a manor ; or in grocc, that is, annexed to 
the person of the patron 
Advoyer, Avoyer (ad-voiY*r, a-voi'ftr). n. 

I Fr. avftyer ] A chief magistrate of a town 
or canton in Switzerland 

w, trig, wb, whig; zh, azure.— flee KBT. 
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Adze 


Adwardt (ad-wurdO. ^Ktae BA Award. Spen- 
ser. 

Adynamic, Ad yiiai«lAft.1 (n-di-nam'ik, a-di- 
]iaiii'ik>al). a. [See Adynamy.J Weak: des* 
tituto «f Htreiiffth. Adynamic, fevers, a term 
employed by J*inel to denote niuli^^iiant or 

S utrid fevcra. attended with ^reat muscular 
ability. 

Adynamon ( a-din'a-mon ), n f Koe Ady* 
MAMY 1 A fartitioiiR wine made of must 
boiled down with water, or fif new white 
wine unci u ater, often ^ivcn to the aick when 
pure wine would lie inJiirioiiH. 

Adynamy (H<din'H-ini), n. (Fr. adynamie, 
Gr. adynffmia.a, priv. , and dynamis, power ] 
In med weakneHH; want of strength oeeu- 
sioiied I)y disease; a deficiency of vital 
power 

Adsrtt (ad'it), n Same as Adytum. 
Ad^um (ad'i-tum), u pi. AdSfta (ad'i-ta) 
fL. adytum, Gr. adyton, an adytum, a shrine, 
a place not to he entered- -o.fu'iv., and dyo, 
to ICO into, to enter.] 1. A secret place of 
retirement in the ancient temples, esteemed 
the most sacred ; the inneimost sunetuary 
or shrine From this i»hiee the oracles were* 
Itiveii, and none imt the priests were ]iei‘- 
mitted to enter into it The .lewish nooc- 
turn Hunetuntm or Holy of llolic's was a 
similar part of the temple of .lerusulem 
*2 Tlie chancel or altar-end of a <■ 11111*^1 
Adse, Adz (ad/), u MI K uddirr, A. Sax 
adene, an ad/c' | A ciittinir instrument used 
lor chippiiiK the surface* of timber, it i;on- 
sists of a blade of iron form- 
iiiK a portion of a cylindrical 
surface, iJiround to an edRc 
from tin* concave side out- 
wards at one 1 * 11 ( 1 . and hitv- 
iiiK a hole or socket at the 
other end for the haiidb*. 

Adze (adx), r.f To chi]) or 
shape with an adzi*; as, to 
adze loKs of timber. 

JE. The symbol used to de- 
note the third class of wood- 
en and composite shi])s in 
Lloyd’s register Sei* A1 
jEchmodUB (r*k'm6 ((us). u 
[L , from Gr, uiehme, a point, 
and vdoue, a tooth ] A p'lius of fossil ijranoid 
fishes, family Lepidoidei. r(*niarkable for 
their small, shat']) pointed teeth, found in 
tin* lias 

AedillS (c-di'lis), n I L I Same as Jidile 
Korth 

Aefauld (a-flibF), a jSc. cic, om*. and /«(♦/, 
fold I (Scotch j 1. fIon(*st: upriKht, with- 
out duplicit>. *2 + Itarcly used to denote 
tin* unity of the divine ess(*nce in a trinity 
of iiersons Iturhour 

AefauldnezB (a fald'nes), n Houchty, up 
riuhtuess, straiiflit forwardness; slnKleness 
of heart, freedom troni duiilicity. jScoteh J 
JE^ragrUB (f'-KUK'ruh). « |(Jr. (Hytioros nij*. 
a/yoji,ii^nnt, and a//roM,» tleld | A wild sjiecies 
of ibex {Cupra teynyrun), found in troo]isou 
the t'aiicasiis. ami many Asiatic mountains 
It IS lielieved to be th«**ori|;ii)al source of at 
least one variety of tin* doincstic Koat In 
its stomach and int(*stines, as in those of 
other artiodai'tyles, are found the eouere- 
tioiiK called IteziHir-Ktniu't- 
JBgean (e J(''an), a See FUKAN 
JBgerlldn ((VjCr-l'i-de), n pi. I From the typi- 
cal ucuuN dn/fina, which name iiKiiin is taken 
from that of the Itoman nyni]di Kyeria ] A 
family of Lepidoptera, section Heteroi'cra, 
eomprisiiu; a moderate number of interest- 
iuK luseets ’i'lu' larva* live in tin* interior 
of the branches or roots of tin's Sonic of 
them feed upon the apple <Uu* species 
{..Ktjeria tipultformie) is destructive ti» cur- 
rant-bushes. fecdini; on the pith 
AffloeraB (e jisVr-us), ti (Gr aijr. aujos, a 
goat, and kenm, a horn 1 A genus of small 
trees, iiat order Myi'Mina(*eie, natives of the 
Bwampyshoivs of India and Australia. Their 
seeds germinate whib* still on the trees, and 
aend down ])erpendn*ular roots into the mud, 
and thus form iin])euetmble thickets, eoiisti- 
tuting the only vegetation for miles along 
some (*onstH, particularly of Sumatra 
JEglloplcal, a. Same as Kyilopieal. 
JBffilopB, n Same as Kinlt>p». 

JBglB (e'fis). n (Gr aiyis, a goat akin, the 
legis. from nijr, a goat j 1. In Oreek mytJi. 
originally the skin of the goat Amalthoa 
which suckled Zeus, and which akin was 
afterwards w*orn b> him as part of his ar- 
mour or ns a covering of his shield: also 
the shield itself In later times the legis 
was represented as part of the armour of 
I’ullas Athena, and appears as a kind of 


breastplate covered with metal acalei. and 
mide teniblc by the head of the Gkirgon 
Medusa, being also fringed with serpents. 



wearing the A*gis —Prom an antique statue. 

Hence -2 Anything that protects ‘ I nder 
the imperial ceyie ' GretUm 
JEgle (e'gle), n I G r ayde, sfileiidoiir, a female 
inline in Greek mythology ] A genus of 
pliints, iiat order Aurantiaeea.*, with seji- 
ariite stninons A. Marmelne (the Hengal 
(|Uince. golden u)iple, or bhel) has a delicious 
aperient fruit, somewhat like an orange 
A ]tcrfiime and a y(‘llow dye are got from 
the rind, and a cement from the mucus of 
the seed 

.£gophonlC, a Same as Ef/ojdionic. 
.Agophony, U Saim* as Kyophony 
JEnotat (e-gnVtat). a. (j/, he is sick ] In 
Eng unieerstfies, amedi(*al (*(irtiflcate given 
to a student show'ing that he has been pre- 
vented by sii'kness from attending to his 
duties 

JEneld (^'ne-id), n. |L. ^Kueie, genit ..Ene- 
tdm or .Eneidiis ] An eiiic po(‘in written by 
V irgil, of which A^hieas, a 'ITojan, is the hero 
It des(*rilK'H tin* taking of Troy by the Greeks, 
the HubHe(|Uent wanderingHof .Kneas.nnd the 
tliial settleniciit of himself and eompanions 
in Italy 

I JEolian (e-iVli-an), a Same as Eoltun 
; iEoUc, n. and a See Eoue 
i iEoUdSB (e-(d'i-d(*). n. pi A family of 
' niidiliriuiehiati* gasterojiod molluscs See 
' Foi.ipa; 

I JEolina (e-o-ll'iia), n (From .Enins, the 
J god of the wiiidh.] A moditieation of the 
I accordion invented by Wheatstone before 
the com*ertinu 
iEollpild. Same as EnttpUe 
JEollSt (e'ol-ist), n. (From .Enins, the god of 
the winds j A )iietendert(» inspiration Swift 
JEolophon (e-oro-foii), a (From .Enins, 

I the god of the W’inds, and Gr. phone, voice.) 
! Another nuiiie for the Seiaplune. 
j JSolUB (t*'o-lus). n 1 1. , the god of the winds ] 
An u])paratus for leiie wing the air in rooms 
,£ 0 x 1 , n Sanit* as Eon. 

JEpyomlB (e-pi-or'nis), ?i. ( Gr aipjfs, 

aipyos, high, and onus, a bird ] A genus 
of gigantic birds found fossil in Madagasear. 
It had three toes like Hinoniis, but it is not 
certain whether it ought to bi* (*lu8sed with 
the cursorial birds or with the raptorial 
Its eggs measured 14 inches in length : the 
bird whi(*h laid them may w'ell have been 
the roe of eastern tradition Written also 
' Epinrms 

^QUlBOnant, a same ns Eyuisovant 
JErarian te-ia'ri-au>, n (L wrnrius, from 
its. tens, bronzi*. broiizt* money ] A Roman 
\ citirc'ii (»f the lowest class of free-nien, who 
I paid only a pidl-tnx, and had not the suf- 
i frage 

i Aerate (a'('r-at), vt pret dr j)]) aerated; 
j ppr aerating (Sei* A IK] 1 ’I'o combine 
! with carbonic acid or other gas. or with 
air -1 In physitd to change the eireubiting 
fluids of (udmals b\ the agency of the air; 
to arterhili/.e .ierated waters, a term 
! applied to a vnriet> of acidulous and alka- 
, line beverages, more or less iiii|)ivgnated 
; with earboiiie acid AeraU*d waters arc 
I brisk, sjiarkling. or elTerveB<*ing lieverages, 
of a pungent, and sometimes of a pleasantly 
acidulous taste The most common, ear- 
fHmieaeid icatrr. usually called soda-water, 
is nin<le on a large scale by pouring dilute 
Hulphurie acid on earbonatt* of lime, whiting, 
or chalk Parbonie acid gas is evolved, 
j which is received into a re8er>’oir. and then 
by means of a pump or otherwise forced 
into water, which takes up flve times its 
volume of gas. A small quantity of essence 


of ginger or extract of capsicums mixed 
with sugar placed in the bottles before 
filling them converts Uiis into mngsrads; 
while essence of lemon, with citric acid and 
sugar, gives temonade. All water from 
natural springs is mure or less aerated; and 
the flat, mawkish taste of recently boiled 
water is due to the absence of carbonic acid 
gas and atmospheric air. Aerated waters 
are made on a siiiall scale for domestic use 
by means of a gazogene, in which bicarbonate 
f)f soda and tartaric acid are used to evolve 
the carbonic acid. 

Aeration (a-^r-a'shon), n. 1. The act or opera- 
tion of (’ombiniiig r>r saturating with a gas, as 
carbonic acid or common air.— 2. In physiol. 
the change m the circulating fluids of animals 
effected by the agency of air, as the arteriaU- 
zation of the venous hlood by respiration in 
the higher animals and the corresponding 
changes in th<* lower animals.— A emtion of 
soils, the ex])oHiiig of them to the action of 
air by means of ploughing, haiTuwing, &c. 
Aerator (a'er-at-('*r), n. (L. aer, the air.] 
1. A blow'cr; si contrivance for fumigating 
wheat and otlu'r com, to bleach it and 
destroy fungi uiid iusects —2 An apjiaratus 
for making aerated waters 
Aerial (a-eTi-al). a (L aerius. .Sec AIR.] 
1 Heloiiging nr pertaining to the air or 
atmosphere; inhabiting or frequenting the 
air; growing, existing, or happening in the 
air, produced by or in the air; as. aerial 
regions; aerial perspective; acriaf Hongstera; 
aerial roots ; aerial ascents ‘ The aerial 
blue ’ Shak. ‘ Aerial lioney and ambrosial 
dew.’ Dryden 2. Consisting of air; par- 
taking of the nature of air ; as, aerial par- 
ticles Keticliiiig far into the air; high; 
lofty; elevated; as, aerial spires; aeried 
flight —4. Fossessed of n light and graceful 
beauty. 

Suinc tinisic is .nbovr nic , most iniistt is beiieitth 
me 1 likt* lt(;i*tl)ovrii .iiul Mo/.irt — ur else some of 
the aerttxi 1 oiiqxisitioiis of tlic older Italians 

Colertd([t, 

- .\erial acid, an old name for carbonic 
acid, from a lH*lief that it eiiti'rcd into the 
composition of atmospheric air — Aerial 
plants, those wiiieh absorb tlioir food from 
tin* atmosplierc.as 1 ichens.epipliytul orchids, 
Ac Aei'Kil perspeetii'v. Hee under PRR- 
8l»Ki'Ti\K. Aerial tints, in painhna, tints 
or modifications of colour by which the 
ex]>reHsion of distance is attained. -Aerial 
fgines, those by which painters seek to 
rcjiresent the fabled inhabitants of the 
air, as demons, genii, gnomes, itc.— Aerial 
images, images which arc (uuised by the 
convergence of rays of light reflected or 
refracted from objects through strata of air 
of diftcrciit densities, the images appearing 
Bus])ended in the air, us the different kinds 
of iiiirage , also those images perceived by 
looking into or towards a eoneavt* mirror. — 
Aerial poisons .Same us Jdiasma. Aerial 
rnilway, a railway supported in tin* air by 
jiosts, HU(*b as is to be seen in some of the 
towns of the Viiited States.— .ierial locks, 
in geol sanu* as Eolian rocks (whieli see 
under Eoliam) 

Aerially ( a-eTi-al -li), adv In nn aerial 
manner; so as to resemble air or the 
atmos] there. 

Ytmr eyes 

Touched with a siuiicwh.'it d.irker hue. 

And less aei fa«.> blue 7'etntysoH 

Aerlan (a-c'ri-un), n Eceles one of a branch 
of Arlans, so called from .\erius, who main- 
tairicMl that there is no difference between 
bislio]>s and )>riests 

AeridOB (a-or'i-dez), n [L aer, the air] A 
genus of eiuphytal plants, nut order Orchid- 
iicetc. Tliese plants have distichous leaves, 
and large brightly -citloiired and sweet- 
scented flowers The} arc natives of the 
wanner parts of Asia, and an* extensively 
cultivated in hothouses 
Aerie (c're or aTr-i), n [Pr. and Pr. aire, 
Noi*m aery, L.L. aeria, aerea. aria, area, 
an aerie LittnS Malm, and Ed. Muller re- 
fer all these forms to the L area, an open 
space, an area, a pint or bed of ground. Ac. ; 
ill later times a waste uneultivuted place, 
though the connection of meanings is not 
ver>' clear, probably L. aer, air. may have 
had some innuence on the form of the word, 
aenes being situated aloft in the air. 
Wedgwood considers aer to have Iwen the 
origin of the word through the notions of 
air, climatt*. and hence residence.] 1. The 
nest of a bird of prey, as of an eagle or 
hawk.— 2 A broodof eaglesorhawka— 3. An 
eagle. [Rare.] 

Your aerie buildeth in our aerie’s neit. SMak. 


Fate, fitr, fat. fall: m§, met. h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, nibve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y. Sc. iey. 
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4 An eleratad ipoi [Rare and poeticaL] 

Whereiver beauty dwell, 
la gulf or atritt mountain or deep dell. Keats. 

Written also Bm. Eyrie. 

AerlfiBrous (ardr-Ifte-ua), a. [L. oer, air, 
and /ero, to can 7 .] Conveying air, as the 
iM^nx and bronchial tubes, and the trachea 
of inseotB. 

Aerlfloatlon (a'6r.i<fl-ka"Bhon). n. l. The 
act of combining air with anything; tlie 
state of being filled with air.— 2. The act of 
becoming air or of changing into an aeriform 
state, as substances which are converted 
from a liquid or solid form into gas or an 
elastic vapour; the Mtato of being aeriform. 
Anrlfbrm (a'6r*i*form). a. [L. aer, air, and 
fcrma, form.] Having the form or nature 
ot air, or of an elastic invisible fluid. The 
gases are aeriform fluids. 

Aerify (a'6r-i*fi), v.t. pret. & pp. aeri/ed; 
ppr. aerifying. [L asr, air, and facto, to 
maJce. ] 1. To infuse air into; to fill with air, 
or to combine air wiUi.— 2. To change into 
an aeriform state 

AerocWflt (iV^r-o-sist). n. [Gr. aer, air, and 
kyaiie, a bladder.] In bot. the air-vessel, or 
bladder, by means of which many algie, as 
Focus vesiciilosus, are supported in the 
water, and oceanic species, as the Gulf- weed, 
float on the surface. 

Aerodynamics (a'cr-d-dl-nani"iks), ti [Gr. 
aer, air, and dynamis, power.] The science 
wliich treats of the motion of the air and 
other gases, or of their properties and me- 
chanical effects when put in motion 
Aerognosy. Aerography (u-cr-og'nd-si. 
a-6r-og'ra-fl), n. [Or. aer, air, and gnrmg, 
knowledge, grapho, to describe 1 Aerology 
(which see) [Rare ] 

AerohydrodyiiamlC(a'6r'd-hi'dro-di-nam"- 
ik), a [Or aer, air. hydor, water, and 
dynamis, power J Acting )>y tlic power of 
air and water.— A erohydrodynamic wheel, 
an apparatus invented by M Calles, a Bel- 
gian engineer, for transmitting power to a 
great distance Tt consists of a wheel sub- 
merged in water, under which air forcibly 
driven through a tube is discharged so as 
in ascending to make the wlieel revolve 
E. H Knight 

Aerolite (a'er-d-lit). n. [Gr aer, air, and 
Uthus, a sioiio ] A stone falling from the air 
or atmospheric regions; a meteoric sioiic; 
a meteorite There have been many conjec- 
tures as to the source of aerolites By some 
they have been supiiosed to Im) projected by 
lunar volcanoes to a dlstiuico beyond the 
sphere of the moon's attraction ; by others 
they have been thought to lu> formed in the 
air by Uie union of bim]der forms of niutt-cr I 
volatilized from thft earth’s siiitace; hut ! 
they are, most probably, cosmical bodies of I 
the same nature as shooting-stars, revolving 
round the earth, and falling into it when 
they come within the sphere of its attrac- 
tion Some of thorn are large, weighing 
15 tons. Tliey are all found to agree in 
their constituent parts, and are covered 
with a thin, slog -like crust of a deep black 
colour, probably produced by strong, tran- 
sient heating in their rapid passage through 
the air. Their exterior is roughened with 
small jirojections, and they are destitute of 
gloss Internally their texture is granu- 
lated, and of a grayish colour; ilioy apia'ar 
composed of a number of small spherical 
bodies and metallic grains imbedded in a 
softer matter When analyzed they are 
found to consist of twenty-two of the ele- 
ments found in terrestrial minerals, tlic 
most prominent components being malle- 
able metallic iron and nickel. 

Aerolith (a r-O-lith), n. 8ame as Aerolite 
AATOlithOlogy (u'6r-6-lith-or'o-ji), n. [Gr 
aer, air, lithos, a stone, and logos, discourse ] 
The science of aerolites. Dana. 

AeroUtiC (a'6r-u-lit"ik), a. Relating to 
aerolites. 

Aerologic, Aerological (a'6r.6-loj"ik. a'6r- 
6-loJ"ik-al), a Pertaining to aerology 
AerolOflflBt (a-^r-oro-jist). n One wlio is 
versed in aerology. 

Aerology (a-Ar-olVji), n. [6r aer, aeros, air 
and logos, description.] That iiranch of 
physics which treats of the air, its constitu- 
ent parts, properties, and phenomena. 
Aeroxnancy (a'^r-d-man^'si), n. [Gr aer, air, 
and manteia, divination.] Divination hy 
means ot the air and winds or atmospheric 
substances: now sometimes used to denote 
the practice of forecasting changes in the 
weather. 

Aerometer (AAr-om'et-dr), n. (Gr air, air, 
andmetron, measure.] An instrument for 


Awometrlo (&'er-d-met"rlk), a. Pertaining , the winter or Italian oak ] A 
The 

of measuring the weight or density of air 
and gases, including the doctrine of its 
pressure, elasticity, nurefaetiou, and con- 
densation. 

Aeronaut (a'^r-d-ngt). n. [Or. aer, air, and 
nautes, a sailor, from nous, a ship.] One 
who sails or floats in the air; an aerial 
navigator; a balloonist. 

Aeronautic, Aeronautical (a'6r.6-n»t"ik, JBeculus (esTcu-ius), «. [L ] The horso- 
a^r-u-Uftt ik-al), a. Pertaining to aerouau- cliestimt, a genus of trees See Borsk- 
, tics or aerial sailing. chrstnut 

; Aeronautics (a^^r o-ngt'^iks), n. The doc- : JB8ir(c'86r). n. [Nom. pi. of Icel. d««, agod.l 
' trine, science, or art of floating in the air, , In Seand. myth, the general name for the 
as by means of a bidloun heathen gods of ScamYinavia. See As. 

Aeronauti8m(a^dr.d-ngt-izm).n Theprac- i JEsthesia (fis-the'si-a). n. [Gr. aisthesis, 
ticeof ascending and floaUug in the atiiio- ; sensibility.] I’erceptioii;fe( *’ 


csseuivs, 

plmto, also oiuied77tn»oea«tai)««,1no?^^ 
in the Sapindaoeie Ilie species are hand- 
some trees or small bushes, chiefly remark- 
able for their large seeds, with an extensive 
hilum. The seeds are bitter, and contain a 
large quantity of starch and a considerable 
pro^rtion of potash. They are used as 
food, and also as cosmetics, llie liorse- 
chestiiut belongs to tliis group. See Hii'IH)- 
OASTANEiB. 


1 Sphere, as in balloons. 

I Aerophane (a‘6r-d-fan). n. [Gr. acr. air. and 
1 phanos, light, bright. ] A light kind of gauze 
I or imitation crape. E il. Knight 
I Aerophobia (a'6r-6-fo"bi-a). n. [Gr aer, air, 
and phohos, fear. ] A dread of air. that is, of 
I a current of air: a symptom coninion in cases 
of hydropliobia, and occasionally observed 
in other discascis. 

Aeropbyte (a'6r-d-fit), n [Or aer, air, 
and phyton, a plant ] A plant which lives 
exclusively in air. absorbing all its food from 
it alone, ns some orciiids and bromelias; an 
aerial plant See Kpu'HYTK 
Aeroscepsy. Aeroscopy (u'er-o-skop'^si. a 

\ 4. Hlw niv nn.1 


, . -.feeling; sensibility. 

Sec ANli8THESIA 

jSstheslometer (eB-the'si-om"et-er), n [Or 
aisthesis, perception, from aisthanomal, to 
perceive, and metron, a measure ] In med. 
an instrument for testing the tactile sensi- 
bility of the human body in health and 
disease, by ascertaining, through tlie appli- 
cation of the points of the instrument to 
the skin, the shortest distance at which two 
paints can he perceived as distinctly sepa- 
rate. 

JEsthetlc, JEsthetlcal (es-thet'ik. es-thet'- 
ik-iil), a. [Gr. awthetikos, from aisthanomai, 
to perceive by the Menses.] 1 Bertainlng to 
the science of taste or beauty; pertaining 


Or-os'ko-pi), n.^ [Gr aer. air, and skojteo, ti> > to the sense of the beautiful. —2. In inetaph. 


explore | 1 'I'he itivestigation or observa- 
tion of the state and vanutiuns of tlie atmo- 
spliere 2 The faculty of perception by 
the raeilium of the air, supposed to reside 
111 the anieiiiiH) of insects 

Aeroslte (iVcr-o-sIt). n Dark red silver ore . 
pyrargyrite. 

Aerosphere (A'<'r-d-sfer), n Same as A imo- 
sphere 

Aerostat ( a'er-b-stat). n [Or air, and 
status, suBtainiiig. from histevu, to stand ] 
A machine or vessel sustaining weights in 
the air. a name given ta air-balloons 

Aerostatic, Aerostatical (a^’^r o . tank, 

aVT-o-stut^’ik-at), a J Bertiiiiiing to aero 
statics 2 Pertaining to aeroslatittn, or the 
art of aerial navigation — Aerostat tc press. 


a macliinc for extracting the colouring mat j ful 


pertaining to sensation 
JEsthetlc. JEsthetlck (es-thet'ik). n. In 
metaph the doctrine of sensation. --'y'rans- 
rendental o'sthefie, in the Kantian phllo- 
Kopliy, the doctrine of pure sensation, or 
that p:u‘t of the KiuiiiannietapliysieH which 
treats of wliat is given in sense indepen- 
<lc!itly of all cxiierieiice, iiamel}'. of wliiit 
Kant calls tlie forms of sensation, space, 
and time. 

JEsthetlcally (Os tliet'ik-al-Ii), adv Accord- 
ing to the principles of U'StheticH; wlUi re- 
ference t«> tlie seiisi' of the beautiful. 

^Bthetldsm (es-tliet'i-Hi/m), n 1 The 
lirincipics or doi'trines of aesthetics.— 2 At- 
tncliineiit ti> aesthetics, a proneness to in- 
diilgi' and culti\atc the seiise of the beauti- 


ter from dyc-stiiffs It consists of a box 
divided in tbe centre by a jH^rforuted jdate 
On iliiH the dye-stuff it* plaeed, and a sei'otid 
plate Hiniilarly pierced is placed above it 
The extracting liquor ih poured on the top, 
and on the air being t'xhuustcd from tlie 
under part of the vessel the liquor is forced 
tlirough tlie substnuce by utniospberii* pres- 


iEsthetlOS (es-thet'lks), n The science of 
rlediicing from nature and taste tlie rules 
and principles of art; the theory of the tlno 
arts, the science oi that, branch of jdiiloso- 
phy which deals with tlie beuiitirul . tlie 
doidrines of tasio. ritten also Esthetics 
iEsthO- physiology (es'tho-fir'I-or'o-JO, n 
(Or aisthaiioinai. to ]> iciive, and K jihjh 


mre,- Aerostatic balance, on iiistriiment, \ siology ] The ph>HioIegy of sensation, that 


on the ]iriiieiple of tlie barometer, for as- 
certaining tlie weight of tlie air 
! Aerostatics (u'<T-o-8tat"ikH), n 1 The 
I science winch treats of tlie weight, pressure, 
j ami equilibrium of lur and oilier elastic 
' tluidb, and of the equilibrium nf bodies siis- 
I turned 111 them 2, Aerostation (whieb i-ee) 

I Aerostation (a'^r-o st}i"shon), n l Aerial 
1 navigatmii, tli«' science of raising, sii8]>eiid 
I iijg, and guiding uiueliincs in tlic air. oi of 
ascending in air-balloons -2. The science 
' of aenistutics [Karel 
' Aero-Steam Engine in'fT-o-stem" en jin), n. 

[(Jr ncr, aii, and K. stram-eiiifine.] An en- 
' giiie in which the expansive power of vow- 
liiiied heated air and steam is used in driving 
a piston E IJ Knight 

JEruglnous, JEruglneouB(«-ro'jln-uB, e ro 
jm'e-iiH), a [L, ceruipnosus. from frrngo, 
rust of eopimr J 1. Partaking of vi-rdigriH 
or the rust of copper, oriiertaiiimg to that 
substance - 2. Resembling verdigris in ap- 
pearance 

iCrugO (e-ro'go), n [LI Verdigris (which 
see) Airngo nobiXis, a greenish crust found 
on antique bronzes, of the same composition 
as the iijjiicral atacjuiiite (which see) 

Aery (a'^ir-O. a Airy; breezy; exposcid to 
the air, elevated ; lofty [Rare and jioelical ] 

The shepherd's pq>e ruine clear from sety strtp 
A>ir/t 

Aery-Ught (a'6r-i-lit), a Light as air 
Miltmt. 

JEsebynantbUS (cs-kio-au'thus), n. [Gr 
aischynumai. to be modest, and arithns, a 
flower 1 A genus of lieautiful eiiijihytal 
plants, natives of tropical Asia, nat order 
Oesneraceie, with pendent stems and scarlet 
or orange flowers. They are among the 
most splendid ornaments of our hothouses. 


part of physiology wlueli ireatsof the organs 
of sense and the parts of tin* Inaly which 
exercist* siibhidiary functions // Spencer 
JEstlferoUS (es lifVr us), a. \ L a‘stm, heat, 
tmdjrro, to bear [ Piodiiciiig heat. 
JEstlval, a Same ns Estival 
JEstivate, C I. same ns Estivate. 
^Btlvatlon. See K.kTIVATH)N 
AetbeogamouB ta i 'tbe-og"a.muM), a [Or. 
aethrs, unusual, and gamos, marriage ] In 
hot a tel 111 applied indeiiiite such plants us 
propagati' tliemNcIves in an unusual iiian- 
m r. originally pioiiosed as a Hubstiiiite for 
erypUgamte (wbicli wte), )iiit restriided by 
Dccandiille to such liluiits as have vesHeis 
as well as cellular ti.w.Hiie such, naiiiely, ns 
fern.s, lyciipodiums, and tliinr allies. 

JEther. same as Ether 
iEtblopfi Mineral. Sih* Kthiops Mineral. 
JEtbrloscope (eth'ri-b-skop). n |Gr aith- 
nos, clear, pertaimiig to the open air, and 
skopeo, to see | An instnimeiit for measur- 
ing the inJiiiite viinatioiiH of it'inperiiture 
due t(. dilterent conditioim of tlie sky. It 
consists of a differential tiieriiioincter, one 
of the liiillis (>1 whii'ii is plueed within a c.iip 
shapeil p.intbolotd mirror, and exactly in tiic 
fiieiiH ot the minor, so as to radiate iieat at 
once oil being exposed to a ( leai sky, while 
tlie other bulb not so altected. Thu seule 
shows the extent of radiation. 

JEtbUsa (e-tluVsa), n. (Gr oitho, io burn ] 
A genus of poisonous plants, nat order 
I'lnbellifcne. yfJ f’l/aa/uam is fool’s pars- 
ley (wliicb see) 

JEtiology. Etioloov 
AS tites (a-e tPtaz), n fOr , from aetos, an 
eagle | Hume as Eagle-stinie 
Atace fa-fas'), ade, [Preflxa, in, and/ace ] In 
face; in fiont. ‘ Right afaee of him.’ Lever. 


eh- AW so. wx. » ««. t iAiir ij, Ft. ton; ng, ting; TH, then; th, tain; w. trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.-- fk*e Key. 
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AfM* adv. [Prefix a, in, at^ and far; 

A. Sax. of jew. See Far.] At a distance 
in place ; to or from a distance : used abso- 
lutely, or with froKn preceding or off follow, 
ing or lM>th ; as^ he was seen from afar, or 
from afar off; 1 saw him afar off. 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar. 

Beattie 

[Shakspore uses afar off in the sense of in* 
directly. ' A kind of tender, made afar off 
by Sir Hugh here.'] 

Aieardt (a-ferd'). a. [O.E. afered, A. Sax. 
dAered, pp of d/ceran, to frighten. ] Afraid. 

Be not afeard, the isle is full of noises Shak. 

Afer (k'ter), n. [L.] Tlie south-west wind 
Milton 

JkS (fit), prep or adv. [Scotch] Ott-Aff- 
hands, hands oUt. -Aff-Uaf, right off from 
memory: without premeditation liunui 
Aff’han', without reserve; frankly. 

Aye free afi han' your story tell. 

When wi’ a hosniii crony Km nr 

Alfk (aPfa), n. A weight used on the Guinea 
coast, equal to an ounce 
Afliabillty (af-fa-hiri-tl). n [See Affajilk J 
The quality of being affable; readiness to 
converse; civility and courteousuess in re- 
ceiving others, and in conversation ; ready 
condescension; benignity; mildness. 

He.iriiw of her lic.iutv. mni her wit. 

Her ajffahtltty .ind iMsIifiil modesty. 

Her wondrous (iiialities, and mild beliaviniir 

S/irtA 

SYN Courtesy, courtcouHiiess, urbanity, 
civility, rompluisiuice 

AffiElble(uf'fa-bl). » [L tijfbfii/iN, affable -af 
for ad, to, fari, to speak ] 1 Kasy of con- 
versation; admitting others to free conver- 
sation without reserve; courteous; com- 

I ilalsaiit, of easy iiianners; condescending; 
Lind or benevolent in manner: now usually 
applied to superiors ; as. an affable prince 
* All affable and courteous gentleman.^ ,Shak. 

* Affable wolves, meek beai*s ’ Shak ‘2 Rx- 
pressing or betokening nffaiiility; mild, be- 
nign ; ns, an affable countenance . opposed 
to forbidding. SvN (kiurtcous, civil, com- 
plaisant, accessible, mild, benign, coiide- 
Bcentling 

Affttbleneu (af fa-bl-nus), n Affability 
Aflkbly (affa-bli), adr In an affable man- 
ner; courteously; invitingly 
AflAbroui t (affa-briis). a \L. affaber, skil- 
ful ad, and faber, an artist] Skilfully 
iiiailo. tlailey, 

AllUbulatlont (af fub'il-lii"shon), n. [L. a/- 
fabalatio - ad, to, and fabula, a fable. ] The 
iiioral of a fable Bailey 
Alfhlnedt (af-fando. p and a. ( IToHx a for 
Oil, to, and feign ] Laid to one’s charge 
falsely or feignedly. 

Prrors iii.ilici«iuhly him /!>* tiali 

ABAXt (af-fai-'), n |Fr. affaire d, to, aiu> 
fatre, from L faeere, to make, do. This 
word ill formation is parallel to the K. ado ] 

1. Business of any kind; that which is done, 
or Is to he done, matter; concern: sonie- 
tiines used by itself in tlie plural with the 
specific sense of puhlic affairs; administra- 
tion of the state 'At the head of affaire ’ 
Junius * A talent for affaire ’ Prescott 
Hometiines with the sense of fieenniary af- 
fairs; tiuiuiees; as. his affaire arc emhar- 
rassed - 2 Function; special businoss; duty. 

Oh generouii youth ! my ( 'uuisel t.ike. 

And warlike ui Is furbrur ; 

Pul oil while ginvrs .iml li'dil fnlks out. 

For that u ytiiir ttff.ur. Lady .1/. II Metita/^-u 

8. A partial engagement of troops; a ren- 
contre; a skirmish 

111 thU little affair of the ncivaiired po<ts, I am 
coiirrmed to add that Unit 11 w.is killnl 

Pfi^itchei 

4 t Endeavour; atteuqd 

And with hib Itrbt aJKti* obeyed the plensiirr of 
the sun Charm ih 

Affair of honour, a duel 
Afflunllbf (af-fani'lsh), v t. (Her Famish.] 
To starve 

AmunlBhnientt (af-fam'ish-ment), n. The 
act of starving, or state of being starved. 

* Tarried into the wilderness for the affam- 
ishmvnt of his body ' Bp Halt 
AAltuatef (af-fat'u aty ivf |1. af for ad. 
and/aftfu«, foolish ] To infatuate Mdton. 
Ailbart (af-fC*r'). r.t |A. Sax a^fipran, ge- 
fairan. to make afraid See Fear.] To 
frighten 

Affear t (af ter'), v t. [See Affrer.] To cou- 
firm. 

Affect (af-fekt'), e f. [L affeeto, to desire, 
to strive after, freq of ajffeio, affectum, to 
affect the mind or body- a,f for ad. to. and 
facto, to do.] 1. To act upon; to prf>duce an 


effect or change upon ; to influence : with a < 
. personal object, to move or touch by exciting , 
: the feelings ; as. cold affects the body; loss j 
affects our interests; to affect a person with | 
. grief.— 2. ♦ To urge; to incite. Joye.—^ t To j 
> be pleased with ; to like : to take pleasure , 
in. ' How doUi your grace affect their mo- j 
tion.’ Shak.—A.\ To love; to regard with | 
the feelings of a lover. ' The lady whom 1 ' 
affect* Shak. b. To aim at; to aspire to; 
to endeavour after. 

In this point charge him home that he affects 
Tyrannical power .Shak. 

But this proud man affects imperial sway I>ryden. 

6. 1’o use or adopt by preference; to choose; 
to follow after. 

Musing meditation most aj^cts 
The pensive secrecy of desart-cell. Mtlten. 

This method, as the most natural and simple, is 
the one most affected by the early writers. Prescott 

7. To tend to by natui’al affinity or disposi- 
tion 

'1 he tiro|>s of every fluid affect a round figure. 

A'eivton. 

8 To make a show of ; to put on a pretence 
of; to assume the appearance of; to pre- 
tend ; as. to affert ignorance. 

Lewis at first affected to receive these propositions 
coolly, and .at length agreed to them with the air of 
.1 man who is conferring a great favour Macaulay 

0 'J'o imitate in a constrained and unnatural 
mutiiier 

Spenser, in affecting^ the ancients, writ no language. 

B. ymsen. 

10. 1 To resemble, to smack of. 

lie hath a trick of ( it ur de Uoii's face; 

1 he accent of his tongue affecteth him. SMak 

11 1 To render liable to a charge of; to show 
to be chargeable witli. 

By the i ivil law, if .i dowry with a wifit be pro- 
incseil .md imt p,iid. the husb.ind is not obliged to 
allow her ahiiiotiy. But it her parents shall bet oiiie 
iiistilveiit by some misfortune, shr sh<ill have ahmotiy, 
unless you can affect them with fr.iiid Ayltffe 

12 I’o appoint; to attach. [Hare ] 

One of the domestics was affected to his especial 
service Thackeray 

Syn 'I’o influence, act on, concern, move, 
melt, soften, subdue, overcome, pretend, 
uHsuine, put on 

Affect f (uf-fekt'), u 1. Affection ; passion ; 
seiiMution ; inclination. ' The affects and 
passions of the heart ’ Bacon. -2 Quality; 
rireumstance llVuewian. 

Affectatet (af-fek'tat), a. Affected. Eliot 
Affectation (af f«k-tu'shon), n. [L affeeta- 
tio ] 1. An attempt to assume or exhibit 
what is not natural or real ; false pretence; 
artifleial appearance or show ; as, an affec- 
tation of wit or of virtue. 

A/Tectahofi is an awkward and forced imitnMon of 
what should lie gciiuinr and easy, wanting the beauty 
that accompanies wh.ai is matural. Locke 

2 t Fondness; affection. ‘ Bonds of affecta- 
tion . between niiin and wife.’ Bv. Hall. 
Affected (af-fekt'ed), a 1. Inclined or dis- 
posed: followed by to, sometimes by in; as, 
well affected to govenimeiit 

It IS good to be zealously affected always iw a good 
thing L.al iv. i8. 

2. Given to affectation; assuming or pretend- 
ing to possess whut is not natural nr real ; 
as, an affected lady 3 Assumed artificially; 
not natural ; as, affected airs - -4.t Beloved; 
as, • his affected Hercules. ’ Chapman —6. In 
ala sniiu* as Adfected. 

Anbctedly (af fekt'cd-ll). adv. 1. In an af- 
fected or assumed manner; with affectation; 
hypocritically; with more sliow than reality; 
us, to walk affectedly; affectedly civil. - 
2 t With tender care; lovingly 

l.ettcrs sadly penn'd in blood 
With sleulcd silk feat niul affectedly 
!■ nsw.-ithed Shak 

AffeCtednCBB (af-fekt'ed-nes), n. Tlie qua- 
lity of iH’ing affected; affectation 
Affecter ( af fekt’^r), n. One who affects, pre- 
I tends, or assumes 

! AffectlbUlty (af-fekt'i-bir'i-ti), n. The state 
of being affectible 

I Affectible (nf-fckt'i-bl). a. That may be af- 
fected 

Affecting (af fekt'ing), a 1 Having power 
to excite or move the passitins ; tending to 
move the affections: pathetic; as, an affect- 
ing spectacle; an affecting sfieech — 2.t Full 
of affectation ' A drawling affecting rogue. ' 
Shak 

, Affectlngly (af-fekt'iiig-li), adv. Inanaffect- 
, ing manner; in a manner to excite emo- 
tif>na 

Aflbetion (af-fek'shon), ti. [L affeetio, affee- 
Uomis, the being affected or touched. See 


Affect.] l. The state of having one’s feel- 
ings affected in some way; bent or disposi- 
tion of mind; phase of mental disposition; 
feeling. 

Affection is applicable to an unpleasant as well as 
a pleasant state of the mind when impressed by any 
objec t or quality. Cogan 

Hpecifically, (a) in ethics, one of those prin- 
ciples of action in man which have persons 
for their immediate object, as esteem, grati- 
tude, friendship {benevolent affections), hat- 
red, envy, jealousy, revenge (malevolmt af- 
fections) (b) Desire; inclination; appetite; 
proiMJDsity, good or evil; as, virtuous or vile 
affections. Rom. i. 26; Gal. v. 24. (e)t One 
of the passions or violent emotions. 

Most wretched man, 

That to affection r dues the bridle lend. Spenser. 

2. A settled good-will, love, or zealous at- 
tachment ; as, the affection of a parent for 
his child : generally followed by fw, some- 
times to or toward, before the object — 

3. f Characteristic susceptibility arising from 
idiosyncrasy or peculiarity of temperament; 
natural instinct or impulse; sympathy. 

Affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. Shak. 

4 t Prejudice; bias. 

•Well,’ he says, * a woman may not reign in Eng- 
land.’ ‘ Better in England than anywhere, as it 
shall well appear to him that without ajpetton will 
consider the kind of regiment.’ Bp. Aylmer. 

6. An attribute, quality, or property which 
is inseparable from its object; as, figure, 
weight, Ac., are affections of bodies.— b. A 
disease, or any particular morbid state of the 
body; as, a gouty affection; hysteric ajfec- 
tion.— 7 In jminting, a lively representation 
of passion. Wotton. [Rare.] — 8 t Affecta- 
tion 

Pleasant without scurrility, witty without affeitton. 

Shak 

8yn Passion, attachment, tenderness, fuiia- 
ness, kindness, love, good-will. 

Affectional (af-fek'shou-al), a. Relating to 
or implying affection 

Affectioxiate (af-fek'shon-at), a. 1. Having 
great love or affection ; warmly attachetl ; 
fond; kind; loving; as, an affectionate bro- 
tlier. — 2- Warm in feeling; zealous. [Rare 
and obsolete J 

In their love of God, and desire to please him, men 
can never be l*»o affectionate. Bp Sprat 

8. Proceeding from affection; indicating 
love ; tender ; as, tlie affectionate care of a 

? arcnt. ‘ An affectionate countenance ' Sir 
*. Sidney. 

Hr (Lord Russell) had sent to Kettlewell an affec- 
tionate message from the sialToId Macaulay. 

4. t Strongly disposed or inclined : with to. 
'Affectionate to the war with France.' 
Racon. -SYN. Tender, attached, loving, de- 
voted, warm, fond, earnest. 

AffeCtiOXiated t (uf-fek'shon-at-ed). a. Dis- 
posed; inclined 

Be kindly affeclionated one tu another. (Roin. 
xii. lo) Aru’ 1 estament, Cambridge, itiS^. 

Affectionately (af-fek'slion-at-li), adv In 
an affectionate manner; with affection; 
fondly; tenderly; kindly ‘Being ajfccf dan- 

aiely desirous of you.’ 1 Thes. ii. 8. 
Affe^onatenesB (af-fek'shon-at-nes), n. 
The quality of being affectionate; fondness; 
good will; affection. * The playfulness of a 
child, the affeetionateness of a woman, and 
the Htrimg sense of a man ' Quart JRev. 
Affectioned (af-fek'shond), a. 1. Having a 
certain disiiosition of feeling; disposed. 

Be kindly one to another. Rom xii lo. 

2.t Affected; conceited. ‘An affectioned 
ass ’ Shak. 

Affectiye (af-fckt'iv), a. Tliat affects or 
excites emotion ; suited to affect. ‘A preacher 
more instructive tlian affective.’ Bp. Bur- 
net [Rare 1 

Affectively (af-fekt'iv-li), adv. In an affect- 
ive or impressive manner 
Affbetor (af-fokt'6r), n. Same as Affecter. 
AfItoctUOldtyt (af-fek'tu-OB"i-ti), n l^assion- 
ateuess Bailey. 

AffectuOUB t (af-fek'tu-us). a. Full of pas- 
sion; earuest. ‘Made auch affectuous labour.' 
Fabian. 

AffoCtUOUBlyt (af-fek'tu-us-li), adv. Pas- 
sionately; zealously. * St. Remigins prayed 
so affectuously.* Fabian. 

' Aflber (af-ferO, v.t [O.Fr. afferw, affeurer, 
or afforer, to assess or value, from feur, 
market price, fixed rate, from L. forum, a 
market.] 1. To confirm. ‘Thy title is 
j affeered.’ Shak. Spelled also 
latr, to assesa or settle, as an arhitnury fine. 


Fite, fir. fnt, fell; mi, met. h6r; pine, pin: note. not. move; tube, tub, hull; oil, pound: ti. Sc. abune; f. Sc. fey. 
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Aff^ermont (af<f€r'ment), n. The act of 
afleering, or asseiMiiig an amercement ac- 
cording to the circumatances of the case. 
Aftoeror, AffiBerer (al-fer'Ar), n. One who 
affeers; a person sworn to assess arbitrary 
fines to what seems a reasonable amount, 
fiflteront (offiir-ent), a. [L. afferent, offer- 
entie, ppr. of affero—af for aa, to, and j%ro, 
to cany.] CaiTying to, or inwards : used 
especially in physiol ; as, afferent vessels ; 
afferent nerves. 

pp. Confirmed. Chaucer. 
AlliBttUOSO (iu-fet-tu-6'zd). [It.] In music, 
a direction to sing or play a movement 
softly and affectingly. Written also Con 
affetio. 

(af-fi'ans), n. [Norm and O.Fr 
affiaunee, affiance— af tor ad, to, fmdftancer, 
to betroth, from L.L. fidantiare, derived 
through fidantia from L. fidans, fidantis, 
the ppr. of ffdo, to pledge one’s faith, jides, 
faith.] 1. Marriage contract or promise; 
faith pledged. 

Accord of friends, consent of parents suu{;ht, 

made, my happiness begins S/vnser. 

2. Trust in general; confidence; reliance 

The Christian looks to Lrod with implicit affianct. 

Hammond. 

I.ancelut, my I.ancelot, thou in whom I have 

Most love and most affiance. Tennyson. 

JJfiance (af-fl'ans), v.i. pret. ctpp. affianced; 
ppr. affiancing. 1. To betroth; to liind by 
promise of marriage; to pledge one’s faith 
or fidelity in marriage; as. to affiance a 
daughter; to affiatute one’s self 

To me, sad maid, he was affianced it/enser 


2. To give confidence to. [Rare J 

Stranger 1 whoe'er thou art, securely rest 
^iffianced III my faith, a friendly guest Pope 

Afflanced (af-fi^anst), n. One bound by a 
promise of marriage; a future busliand or 
wife. ‘With Melissa Florian, 1 with my 
aManeed. ’ Tennyson 

Afflancer (af-fi'ans-eiO.n. One who affiances; 
one who makes a contract of marriage be- 
tween parties. 

Afflant (af-fi'aiit), n. In late, one wlin makes 
an affidavit 

Afflfth ft (af-fSsb), n [Fr.] A paper of any 
kind or bill pasted or affixed to a wall with 
the view of being seen or rend; a poster. 

AffldatlOllit Affldaturet (af-fl-da'sboii,arfi 
dat-ar).n [From L affido See Affidavit j 
A mutual contract of fidelity 

Affidavit (of-fi-da'vit), n. [L L. third pers. 
sing. perf. inti of affido, to pledge one’s faith 
— L. af for ad, to, and /ides, faitli 1 A 
written declaration upon oath; a statement 
of facts in writing signed by the party, and 
sworn to or confirmed by a declaration be 
fore an authorized magistrate In (England 
affidavits are often required when evideiu'u 
is to be laid before a judge or court Evi- 
dence brought before a jury is given orally, 

Affiet (af-fiO. v.t. and i Same as Affy (which 
see) 

Affile, t Aflyie,t V t [Fr affHer, to sharpen 
a^f for ad, to, and Jil, a thread, an edge ; 
L flliim, a thread ] To pfilish 

He inostc preche and well aj^'ic his tiingi' 

C/titurer 

AffiUable (af-fiVi-a-bl), a (Callable of being 
affiliated, or referred to os the origin or 
cause 

The distribution of sediiiient and other grologK.il 
processes which these iiiariiic currents cfFrct. .ire 
affiliable ui>on the force which the siiu r.idi.iles 

Herbert .Spencer 

Affiliate (af-fll'i-at), v. t. pret & pp. akHated: 
ppr. affiliating. [L L. adffliare, to adopt as a 
son— L. ad, to, and/ilius, a sou; Fr affilier, 
to adopt, to initiate into the mysteries of a 
rcligifuis o^ ler. ] 1. To atlopt ; to receive 
into a family as a son; hence, to bring into 
intimate association or close connection 


Is the soul affiliated to r>od, or is it cstr.iiigcd and 
in rebellion T I Taylor 

2. To establish the paternity of : generally 
used in speaking of establishing the pater- 
nity of bastard children; a woman is said to 
affiliate a child upon a man IJcncc— 3 To 
connect in the way of descent 

How do these facts tend to affiliate the faculty of 
hearing upon the aborigin.il vegeuitive processes T 
H. .Spencer 

4 To receive intr> a society as a member, 
and initiate in its mysteries, plans. Ac 
AMliated societies, local societies connected 
with a central society or with each other 
AffiliatiOll (af-fll'i-a'^shon). n. 1. Adoption; 
association in the same family or society - 
2. In law, the assignment of a child, as a 
^tard, to its father, and the fixing upon 
him of the obligation to maintain it. Hence 


—3. The assignment of anything to its ori- 
gin; connection by way of descent 
The relationship of the sense of smell to the funda- ' 
mental organic actions is traceable, not only through , 
its affiliation upon the sense of teste, but is traceaUe 
directly H Spencer. 

Affinage (af^fin-aj). ti. [Fr., from affiner, to 
refine. See Fine, a ] The actor process of | 
refining metals. Bailey. \ 

Affinet (af-fiu'), v.f. To refine. Uolland. ! 
Affinedt (of-find'), a. [O.Fr. ajffner, to unite, 
from ajffln, L. afflnis, neighbouring, related 
to— L. ad, to. and finis, a iHmudory.] 

1. Joined in affinity; akin. 

For then the bold .ind coward. 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 

Tlie hard and soft, seem all affined and kin 

Shak. 

*2 Joined by any tie; leagued. * Affined or 1 
leagued in office.’ Shak.—S. Bound or im- 
pelled by any kind of affinity. 

Now, sir, be judge yourself. 

Whether 1 in any just term am tiffined 

To love the Moor. Shat. i 

Affinitatlvely (af-fiua-tat-iv-liX adv. By 
means of affinity. 

Affinity Oif-flii'i-ti X n [L. affinitas, from 
affniis, adjacent, related by marriage -- ((f 
for ad, t<t. and finis, boundary.] 1. The l^*- 
latiuu contracted by marriage betw'cen a 
husband and his M’ifc s kindred, and between 
a wife and her husband’s kindrt‘d: iucontra- 
distinctiuu from consanguinity, or relation 
by blood. 

Solomon m.idc with Pli.ir.inh i Ki iii i i 

‘2. Agreement; relation; conformity; rosem- ' 
blance; coiineetioii; as, the affinity of bouiuIh, 
of colours, or of languages 
The art of painting halli wonderful affinitv with 
th.il of iHtotry />ryden 

3. t Intercourse; acquaintance. 

About r<irtv y^'irs p.ist, I beg.iti a hajipv affinity 
with WiUiaiii rmniiier Hurton 

4. In chem. that ftiree by which boilies of dis- 
similar nature unite in certain definite pro- 
portions to form a compound, different in 
Its nature from any of its constituents 
called chemical nr eleetire affinity Hi*e under 
CHEMICAL --5. In biol a resetublance in 
general plan or strnetiire. or in the essen- 
tial structural parts, existing betMeeii two 
organisms or groiiim of organisms 

Affirm (af'K'rni'), r t. |L affinno af fi*r 
ad, to, and Jinno, to make firm 1 1 'I’o as 
sort positively, to tell with coiifidenei*. to 
aver, to declare the cxistenee of something; 
to nmintain as true. opiMised to deny ‘A/- 
.firwo/q/eaelihisowii philosophy.’ Te.nnysou 
Of one Jesus, whi(.li was dead, whom Paul j 

to be alive Acts xxv ii> 

2 'lo make firm; to establish, eonftnii, or ‘ 
ratify; as. the snpreiiie eouit affirmed tlie j 
jiidgnieiit. SVN 'ro assf'rt, aver, deelare, 
asseverate, assure, proiiounce, protest. | 
avouch, confirm, establish, ratify 
Affirm (af-ferm'), v i I To decliire or assert 
positively or holeumly 

Not that I so ntfirm, though so it seem 
To thee, who h.ist thj dwHIiiig here on e;irth 
Milton 

2 To declare solemnly liefore a court or 
magistrate; to make a legal affinnation. Hce 
AFFIUMATION 

Affirmable (af-femi'a-bl), a ’Hiat may be 
affirmed, a8sert.e<l, or declared : followed by 
of \ as, an attribute affirmable of every just 
mail - : 

Affirmablv (af-N*nira-bli). ado. In a way 
capable of atfirniatiou 

Affirmance (af’ferm'ans),)! l Confirmation; 
ratification 

All sentences are liable to the king’s afhrmnmt or 
rrvcrs.il llrouffham. 

‘2 Declaration; affirmation [Rare 1 
They swear it till affit ntante breeds .i doubt 

( mvper 

3. In law, eonflniiatioii of a voidable act. 
A ffirman t ( af-f(*rin'aiit). n 1 Dne who 

aflinns or asserts *2 Due who makes uffir- , 
niation instead of an onfh 
Affirmation (af-ff^r-mn'shon), n 1 The act j 
of affiriiiiiig or asserting as true, opposed to . 
vega t ion or denuil 2 That which is as- 
sefted, position declared as true; averment ! 

That he shall rcf eivr no Irenefit from rhrisl. is the ! 
affirmation whereon Ins despair is founiled. 

Hammond 

3 Confirmation ; ratification; an establish- , 
meiit of wliat has been liefore done or de- , 
creed 

Our stixtutef sometimes .are only the affirmation 
or r.atiAcation of that which by common law was held 
hefoTc Hooker 

4. In law, the solemn declaration made by 
Quakers. Moravians, and any others who 


from conscientious scruples refuse or are 
unwilling to take an oath in coses where 
an oath Is retiuired from others. False atfir- 
inatioiis made by such persons are punish- 
able in tlie same way as perjury. 
Affirmative (af-fdnn'at-iv), a. l. Affirming 
or asserting; declaratory of what exists: op- 
posed to negative; as, an affirmative propo- 
sition. 

The priiKiple of affirmatirv syllogisnis ib, th.it 
things wlm.li co-cxist with the s.iiiie thing cu-exu.t 
wall one another //, Spenetr. 

2 Confiniiative. ratifying; as, an act affir- 
mative of common law. -8 lii alg. posiuvo; 
a term applit'd to numbers which have Uie 
sign -h (phte), denoting addition, and op- 
posed to negative, or such ns have the sign- 
(minus), denoting subtraction. — 4. t Tosi- 
tivo; dogmatic 

lie not confident .iiid affirmative iii an uncertain 
matter Jti. laylor. 

Affirmative (af-f6riii'ui-iv), n. 1. A state- 
ment iu which anything isufllrmed; an affir- 
mative proposition , an affinnation. 'The 
affirmatives are indeinonstrablc ’ Stilling- 
Jleet.—2 A word or phrase expressing assent 
to an affinnation expressed or implied, or 
answering a question alfirnuitively, as, yes, 
yea, that is so. ‘If your four negatives 
make your two affUrmatives.' Shak. 


A gioerniiieiit is perfect of which the 
can be truly stated in answering these uucstioiis 
fit t'm'bam 

3 'I’hat side of a debated (|uestion which 
maintains the truth of the affirmation or 
affinuative proposition: opposed to the ne- 
gative; as, seventy-five voted in ilie affirma- 
tive, and thirty -five in the negative 
4. jSavt the signal flag or pendant liy which 
a request or order is answered 
Affirmatively (af-fi'rnVat-iv-li), adv. In an 
affirmative manner; positively , on the affirm- 
ative side of a question : opposed to nega- 
tively 

1 bclirvr in C.nd birsi, in (•ml it/lti matnr/y, I bc- 
lit'Vf ho is; .ig.iinst .ithoisin .Soc mully, in (imi rx 
cliisivoly, not in gods, .is MKuiiist polythoisni and 
idolatry. Up Peat ron 

Affirmer (nf-fi^rin'6r), n fine wlio attlrniH 


The bnrtlion of the proof in law rcstrth upon the 
iiffinnci pp IlramHall 


Affix (af-fiks'). r t [L. afflgo, uffixum af 
for ail, to. iiuilfigo,ffxnm, to fix. | 1. 'J'o sub- 
join, annex, mote, oritdil at the close or end ; 
to append , as, to affix n syllabh* to a word, 
to affix a s<ml to an instniinent 2 I'o fasten 
in any inaiiner, fo attach physically. 


Should tlwy ibiittorfiios) tif/ix llioiii (rggs) to the 
l< .ivcs of >i plant improper for thou food, siu li • atcr 
pillars must iiocds bo lost A'a.v 


3 'Fo attach, unit(‘, or connect, ns in the 
mind, as, ' idc.. . with miuvsajlixed to them ’ 
Locke - SYN 'Fo attn b, subjoin, append, 
fasten, c.onneet, annex, unite 

Affix (af'fiks), n A syllable or letter added 
to the end of a word; a suffix; a post-fix, 
as, -ness, -hood, -fy, -tie, in goodness, man- 
hood, lenfy, civilize. 

Affixalfaf-fiks’iil), a 1'ertnining tf> on affix; 
having the ebarncUtr of an affix 

Affixion (af-fik'sbon), ii 'Fbe act of affixing 
or state of being atnx.)d. ' In bis seourgiiig, 
in his affixion, in his transfixion ’ Rp Hall 
I Rale J 

Affixture (af-Aks'tfir), n That which is 
affixeil [Rare ) 

Affiation (af-tla’shon), n [L. afflo, afflatum, 
af for ad, to, and flo, to blow. Hee Blow | 
A I'llow'ing or breathing t»n. 

AffiatUB(af-fiiVtus).n [L SeeAFFLATloN J 

1. A brentli or blast of wind *2 inspiration, 
roinmunication of divine knowledge or the 
power of prophecy, specifically, the inspira- 
tion of the iroet 

T Ilf pi»Pt writing ng.iinst his geimih will In likr .i 
prophet witlimil Ins op/zt/M I yos .S/emc 

3 In med a ciin'ent of air which strikes the 
fioriy and prodnccs disease 

Affilct (af-tlikt.'), vt. [b afflieto, to trouble, 
hurasB or annoy, iiitcns of afflifio, to dash 
dtiwn- <i/ for ad, to, auil Jligo, to strike.] 
1. 1 To strike tiowii ; to prostrate ; to over- 
throw; to rout 

And, rr.'issemtiling nur ajfftoted powers. 

Consult how wc may henceforth most oflriid 
Our enemy. 'Milton 

2. 'Fo give to the laidy or mind pain which 
is continued nr of some pt'niiaiienee; tfi 
tmuble, grieve, liarass, or distress; us, one 
isa/f}4;/e(/with the gout, or with melaiieholy, 
or with losses and misfortunes 3 t 'Fo 

R Iaee in a low or inferior position, to hurnl- 
ate; to regard with disfavour; to porsecutii 
Men are .ipt to prefer a prosperous error lirfore an 
affiu ted truth frr Jaylor 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. to»i; ng, sJn^r; fH, then; th. ehlii; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.-. See Key. 
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AFIRONTIVSNBSS 


Syn. To trouble, grieve, pain, distreBs, har- 
au. torment, wound, hurt. 

Afliiotedness (af-tiikt'cd-nee), n. The state 
of being afflicted: superseded by AJflictum. 

Thou art deceived if thou thinkest thiit Ond de- 
Uirhts in the ajfflittedntss of his creatures. lip Hall. 

AilliOtflr (af'flikt'dr), n. f)iie who afflicts, or 
oansos pain of body or of mind. 

AfBlfttlng (af-flikt'iiig), a. Grievous; distress- 
ing; as, an afflicting event. 

AffllCtillgly (af-flikt'ing-li), adv In an afflict- 
manner. 

jLlmotton (af-flik'shou), n. 1. The state of 
being afflicted ; a state of pain, distress, or 
grief. ‘To visit the fatlierless and widows 
in afflietwn.' Jam. i. 27. 

Some virtues are only seen in ajfltchon, aiul some 
in prosperity. Atidtwn. 

2. The cause of cimtinucfl pain of body or 
mind, us sickness, losses, calamity, adver- 
sity, persecution. 

Many are the aJHirtwns of the riirhteous 

Ps. XXXIV. ig 

— Affliction, Grief, Sorrow Affliction is 
stronger tliun gnef and arief tiian sorrow 
A ffliction is acute mental suffering caused 
by the loss of something cherished, us 
friends, health, or fortune, and is personal; 
grief is suffering caused by something re- 
cently past, ami may be sympatlictic ; mr- 
row is a feeling of suffering or regret mihier 
than grief, and may arise from pn^sent as 
well ns from finst trouble SYN. (Calamity, 
trouble, distri;sH, grief, pain, sorrow, ad- 
versity, misery, wretcluMlness, misfortune 
Afllicttve (af-flikt'iv), a. Giving pain; caus- 
ing continued or repeated pain or grief; 
painful; distnissing. ‘Hnrendsslowdisca.se, 
and darts /f/fZteftiic pain. Prior -Syn Pain- 
ful, diMtri'Ssing, grievous, calamitous, ad- 
verse, oppressive 

Affllctively (nMlikt'iv-li). udn. Tn a milliner 
to give piuii or grief Str T iirowiie 
Affluence (arflfi-ens), n (L affluent in. from 
afflno, to flow to nf for ad, to, anil./foo, to 
dow. J ] A flowing* to or concourse " 

There is an iitiusu<il a/ftuemf of tilr.inucrs this 
year ( artytf 

2. Fig. an abundant supply, ns of thoughts, 
words, but spcciflcnlly. of riches, lienee, 
great plenty of worldly goods; wealth 

Many old «ind honoitr.ililr l.unilies <Us.ip|x:,'ircd. 
nnri iiiaiiy new men robe rapidly lo tUHuituif 

,lAi< (loAi’i 

flYN. Abundancc.cxubcrance. plenty, wealth, 
opulence. 

Affluency (aMlu-en-si). n Haiue ns Affln- 
enee, but rarer 

There* ni.iy hr i crt.iin « iMimels riininng from the 
hcitd to this little instniinnit of loiiii.n ity (.t wntn.in's 
tongue), and conveying into it a pcrpetu.il alHuemy 
of aiiiiiiiil spirits. AMuk>o 

Affluent (af'llU-eiit), a. |L afflunw, afftneo’ 
tig, ppr of afflno. See' AFKiirKNrK ] 
1. Flowing to. ‘ AjffuyMf blood ’ Harveu 
'J Wealtliy; abounding in goods or riches, 
abundant, ‘lioadedand blest with all the 


affnentutow.' Prior. 

Affluent fiiriiu-ent). n A tributary stream; 
a HUiall stream or river flowing into a larger 
one, or into a lake, and the like 
Affluently (arfliMuit li), adv in an affluent 
iiiunner; in nbundniiee; ahiindantly 
Affluentneee (artlu-ent-nes), n. State of 
being affluent. 

AfflUZ(nf'lliiks). a ( From L afflno, afflnxnm 
See AKKI.IJKNeE j The act of llowhig to ; a 
tiow'ing to. or that which flow.s to, as, an 
afflux of blooti to the head Lin'lre. 
AfflUXion (af-flnk'shon), n The net of flow'- 
Ing to; that which flows to Sir T Hroirne 
See Akflvx. 

Afforoement, t AlTorclament t (af-fors'- 
ment, ttf-fdrsi-u-ment). n. |() Fr. affloreemeut, 
from afforeer, to fortify ; h h afforciare 
of for ad, to, and fortig, strong | A for- 
tress; a fortlfleation for defence liaileti 
AJTord (af ford"), vt fG K aforth, to afford 
{Pierg Plowman), from prefix a. and forth: 
comp A Sax forthian, aeforthian, to fur- 
ther. aid. advance ; Sc. /order, to furtlier J 
1. To give forth; to yield or prodnee, as 
fruit, profit, issues, or rosults; ns. the earth 
ii/orda grain; trade afflorde profli . distilled 
liquors ajf'trrd spirit 2. To yield, grant, or 
confer; us, a good life affordg consolation in 
old age. 

The quiet lanes of Surrey a/jhad calmer re- 
tre.«t on every • ide Ut/ptn. 

8. To buy, grant, sell, expend, and the like, 
without loss or injury to one's estate ; as, a 
msAi can q/ford a sum yearly in eharlty; one 
man can aford more expensive wines than 
another; A can afford his wares at a lower 


price than B. —4. To bo snfflciently confirmed 
or establiriied to be able to stand or bear 
what might otherwise prove injurious: said 
of character, social position, and the like; 
as, his character could afford this escapade; 
his constitution could afford such a severe 
I strain [In the two last senses this verb is 
I generally used with an auxiliary, as may, 

; might, can, could; and may take an inflni- 
i tive or iiifluitive clause for the object in- 
stead of a noun ; os, I caniwt afford to give 
my son an expensive education; a man con- 
vinced of his integrity can afford to despise 
such insinuations. 

He tauld afiord to suffer 
With tliose whom he saw suffer. tVerdrwerth.] 

AfTordment (af-ford'ment), n A donation; 
a grant. ‘ Your furwai'd helps and afford- 
me nig.' H Lord 

Afforest ( af-for"est), v.i. [L.L afforegtare, 
to convert into ii forest— qf for ad, to, 
and foregta, a forest J To convert ground 
Into forest, as was done by the first Norman 
kings ill Kiiglaiid. for the purpose of afford- 
ing tliGiiifudvcs the pleasures of the chase. 
Sir,/. Davieg 

Afforestation <af-for"c8-ta""shoii). n 'Phe 
act of tuniiiig ground into forest or wood 
land 

Richard 1 and Henry II . . had ni.ide new 

fotf nation,, anti much extended the rigour of the 
forisil.itts i>n At Halt 

Afformative (af-foi*m"a-tiv), n. [Prefix of 
for ad. to. and formative.] In philol. an 
affix. Examples of iiflormativeH are -f?/as in 
kingly, -en as in wooden, -ong in virtuong. 
Affranchise (af-fran'e.hiz), V t [T»T affrnn- 
ehir, affranr.higgant, to make free of for ad, 
ami franc, free Hoe FRANK, Fkanghibe.] 
To make free. 

Affranchisement ( af-fran'chiz-ment ), n. 
The act of making free, or liberating from 
depondenne or servitude 
Alfrapt (af-frapO, v.t. and i. [Prefix of for 
ad, to, and Fr frapjier,Ui strike.] To strike. 

They bene yiiielt. both rea«lv to ajfiap. Spen.\er 

Affray (affra"), n [G Fr affrai, egfroi. 
Mod Fr ejfroi, Pr eifrei, terror, and 
formerly also outcry, disturbance, from Pr 
etfreyar. etfreidar, to frighten, from l< 
exfrigidare - h ex, inteiis , and Jrigidvg, 
eoltl Wedgwood and others. iKiwever, de 
rive the word from L fragor, a criisliing, 
froni/m», root of frango, tc> break (and iil- i 
lied lo E break) Fray is an nbbreviatiHl i 
fonii j 1 1 Fear 

bull of ghastly fright, ,md t old affray .Speostr | 
2 A public figiit; ii noisy tiuarrel , a brawl; I 
a tiimuH, disturiiaiice, sfiecifieally, in law, 
tile fighting of tw'o or more persons in a 
public place to the terror of others |A 
fighting ill ])r1vntc* is not in a legal sense an 
affray.] - Syn Gnarrel, lirawl, Hciifllc, en- 
eounter, fight, eontest, feud, tninult, dis- 
tiirbiince 

Afflray (af-fnV), rt [Fr effrayer, O or 
ITov Fr afiraU'r. effroyer, J’r etfreyar, eg- 
freidar, to friglitoii. See tin* mum ] To 
frighten; to terrify, to give a shock to. 
rile ketth’-driiiii .uid lar-hcnrti ( larioiirt 

111*, ears K’tats 

Afltayer (af-fnV6r), n. One who raises, or 
is engaged in. affrays or riots. ‘Felons, 
night-walkers, q/Tmi/eni ’ Jf Dalton (Rui'c j 
Afflrasrmeilt t ( nf fra'iueut ). u Same as 
Aft ray. 

AOTOlght (nf-fnit"). r t [Prefix af for ad, 
to. and freight ] To liire n shiji for the 
transTiortation of goods or freiglit. Smart 
A^elghter (af-frat'C^r). n The person who 
hires or ehartein a ship or other vessel to 
convoy goods Crabh 

Alfrelghtmeilt (af-frat'ment). n. I'ho act 
of lilring a ship for the transimrtntion nf 
goods. 

Afflrett (af-fret"), n [It affrettare, to hasten 
See Fret, to rub J A furious onset or 
attoek. 

With the terroitr of their fieri e affret 
They rudely liore tn ground both man and horse. 

SptMsei. 

Affrlctlon t (af-frik"shon), n [ Prefix af for 

ad, to, and /rirtion.] The act of rubbing ' 
See FltirriDN ifirj/le 

Ainrlexi<l6<i,t Afflrendedt (af-frend'ed). a. j 
Made friends; reconciled ‘ Deadly foes so 
faltlifuUy affriended ' Spenger. . 

AflMffllt (af-frft'). r f. (A' Sax. afyrhtian, ' 
afy^itan, %o affright —prefix a. in tens , and ' 
fyrhtan, lo frighten. See Fright. 1 To ' 
iiupress with sudden fear ; to frighten ; to 
terrify or alarm 

When In their naked, native force display'd. 
l.ook answers look, affrtghUng and afraid Crabbe 


Syn. To terrify, frighten, alarm, dismay, 
daunt. Intimidate, appal, shock, confound, 
dishearten, dispirit. 

AfMffllt(af-frIt"), n. 1. Sudden or neat fear; 
terror: it expresses a stronger rnipression 
than /ear or apprehension, and perhaps less 
than terror. 

He looks behind him with affright, and before him 
with despair GoldsmUh. 

2. The cause of terror; a frightful object. 
The gods upbraid our suft'rings, 

By sending these affrights. B yoHson. 

AlMghtedly ( af-frit"ed-li ), adv. In an 
affrighted manner; with fright 
Aflyighten (af-frit'ii), v.t To terrify; to 
affright 

AflWghtflUf (af-frit'ful). a. Terrifying; ter- 
rible; that may excite great fear; dreadful. 
•Affrightful accidents.' Bp. Hall. 
Aflngntment (af-frit'ment), n. l. The act 
of terrifying. 

.Since your affrtghtment (you) could not make her 
open unto you, Brome. 

2. The state of being frightened; affright; 
teiTor. ‘With as much affriyhhnent as if 
an enemy were near ’ Jer. Taylor, 

Pashion.'iti* words or blows ... fill the child's 
mind with terror and affrtghtment. I.otke 

Affront (iif-fi-unt"). v.t [Ft. affronter, to 
encounter face to face - af for ad, to, and L. 
frong, frontis, front, face ] l.t Lit. to meet 
or encounter face to face; to confront; to 
front; to face. 

That he, fis 'twere by acLident, might here 
AJfrout Ophelia. Shak. 

The seditious affronted the king's forces 

Hayivard 

2 To offend by an open manifestation of 
di8respt‘et; to insult, to offend by insolence; 
as, to affront one by giving him the lie. 

Only our foe, 

Trni|>ting, afPronts us with Ins foul esteem 
OI our iiitsgrtt> Milton. 

3 I'o put to sliamc or confusion; to put out 
of countemiiu’c; it may lie iiiiinteiitronally. 

Aflyont (af fruiit'), n l.f Opposition to the 
face; open defiance; encounter. 

Tills il.iy thoii sh.ilt have ingots, and, to-morrow, 
ghe lords til’ ay/; o;// B yonson. 

1 w’, lik'd about admin d of nil and dreaded 
On hostile ground, none d.iring iny affront. 

Milton 

2 An act of an insulting or disrespectful 
character ; an open nmnifestatinn of disre- 
8i>ect or contumely, an outrage; an insult 
‘An affront to our understanding.’ Addi- 
gon. 

( )ft h.ivr they violated 

The temple, oft the law with loiil affronts. Milton. 

3. Hhanie ; disgrace ; anything producing a 
feeling of shaiiie or disgrace. 

Antonins w.is defiMted. upon tlie sense of 

whii h afft out hr died of grief Arbuthnot 

- Affront, Insult, Outrage. Affront, an in- 
tentional net tif disresiiect, often rendered 
the 11)01 e galling ns being given ni the pres- 
ence of otlicrs; insult, a direct and personal 
attack intended to humiliate or degrade; 
outrage, an insult or aftront of the grossest 
kind, implying an extreme broach of the 
laws of society An insult aggravated by 
personal violence becomes an outrage. 

Ciipliuus persons t mist rut* every innocent freedom 
into <vn affiont When people arc in a state of ani- 
inositv.thcy seek opportunities of oflrring each other 
luuti'tf Intoxir.itmn or violent passion impels men 
til till- I iiininissiiin of outrage, Lrabb 

Affl:ont6(nf-frunt-e),a [Fr ] lnAcr.(a)front 
to front ; an epithet given 

to animals that face each 

J f other aspectant on an es- 

cutcheou, a kind of bearing 
which is otherwise called 
confronts, and stands op- 


posed to adorsed. (h) Fac- 
ing the spectator, as the 


1 (k « J spectator, as the 

L V lion in the crest of Scot- 

^ land, (c) Applied to a sav- 

A ffroiite. age's head that on a charge 

is full faced. 

Afltontedlyt (af-frunt'ed-li),adv. In a man- 
ner to affrtmt; provokingly Bacon. 

Afflronter (af-frunt'dr), n One who affronts. 

Afflrontlng (nf-fmnt'iug), a. Contumelious; 
abusive ‘Words a/ronfino and reproach- 
ful.’ raff*. 

Alfttinl^ly (af-frunt'ing-li), adv. In an 
affronting manner 

Afflrontlve t (af-f runt'i v), a Giving offence ; 
tending to offend; abusive. *How much 
more affrontive it is to despise mercy." 
South. 

AffirontiTWieM ( af-fmnt'iv-nes ), n. The 
quality that gives offence. Agh. [Rare.] 


F&te, fitr, fat, fall; m6. met. h4r: pine, pin; note, not, move; tulie, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; S, ^* fey* 
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AFTSiUGROP 


(af’fOzO* ^ PP- affuied; ppr 

afutina. [L. affwido, affwtum—a/ for ad, 
to, ana /uatdo, fusum, to pour out] To 
pour upon ; to sprinkle, as with a li(}uid. 

I first t0itseii water upon the compressed beans. 

BiiyU 

^ ifVialoii (af*fil'/.hou), n. 1. The act of pour* 
ing upon, or sprinkling with a liquid, as 
water upon a child in baptism. 

When the Jews baptized tiieir Lhtldren. hi order 
to circumcision, it seems to luivc been indifiereut 
whether it was done by iniinersnm or affusion 

It'heatiey 

S In ia«d. the act of pouring water on the 
body as a curative means, as by a shower- 
bath, ibc. 

Afl^t (af-fi'X tFr. It. affi.dare—'L. 
of for ad, to, and fides, faith.] l. To be- 
troth ; to afllance. 

Wedded be th<ni to the hag*, of hell, 

For d.irine to nffv a nitfflity lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king s/tak. 

2. To bind; to join. 

Personal respects rather seem to affv me unto that 

s)’iKid A/oJiiit}; II 

AHyi (af-fi'). v.i To trust; to confide. 

I do afff in thy uprightness SAttJb 

Af ghnii (afgnn), n 1. A native or iiili aid- 
taut of Afglianistan 2 Tho language of 
the Afgiiaiis —3. A kind of carriage blauki't. 

(af'gaii), a Uf or rtdatiug to Afgiiuii- 
Istan or its people. 

Afield (R-feld'), (tdo [Prefix o. on. and Jiidd 1 

1 'i’o the field ; in the field ‘ We drove ajidd ’ 
Milton. 

What keeps tlurth so long afield i Sir //’. Siott 

2. Astray; off the right path. 

Why should he wander afield at the age of lifts -five V 
Trollope 

Afllet (a-fiP). v.t To file; to polish or ro- 
tlrie See AFFIliE. 

Afire (•i-fir^). a or adv. [Prefix d, on, and 
Jire ] On fire 

The in.itch is left afire Heau /•/ 

Afiame (a-fluiuO, a or adu. [Prefix d, on, niid 
Jlaiiui.] Flaming, glowing. ‘ Ajia ini- with 
a glory beyond that of amber and aiuetliyst ‘ 
Geori/i’ ElUit 

Aflat (a-tlat'), a oradr jlTetlx o, on, uml 
Jhtt J On a level witli the ground. 

I..iy ail his br.iiu hos a/lal upon the ground /ta(o>, 

Aflaunt (a fliint'), a or adr In a tiuunling 
iimnner; with showy e(|in]»age oi dress 
‘His hat all ajlnunt and befeuthored with 
all kinds of coloured plumes * Coplcu. 
AfiU[ht,t e.i. To be terrifieil; alarmed ' llei 
herte rt/fq/Af.’ (timer. 

Afligh^t V t To turrif>; to alarm 

Judas . touke a sprriall plf.isiire tn set. tli< in 
no a/li/;Jtled '^11 ! Moii 

Afloat (a-f1bt'), odr. or a [l*refix a, on, and 
final (which see).] 1. Home on the Mater, 
floating; swiinmiiig, as, the hliip is ailoat 

2 Fig. moving; passing from place to idai c, 
in circulatioir; us, n riiinoul isafioat. ;i \ n- 
flxed; moving without guide or control , as, 
our afiairs are all afiaat 

Afoaxn (a-fuin'), itdi\ ora. [ Prefix a, on, and 
foam 1 In a foaming state, foaming; as, 
the water was all a foam 
Afoot (a>fut'), adr or a. (Prefix a, on. and ; 
find 1 1, On foot; borne li.v the feet . in a 
condition to walk, espoeinlly after sickness j 

Il< distinginsliLMl liiiiis(.lf .is .1 sit k-iinrs<’ iin his | 
{I'lci Ltfiuradc got a/i/iV ag.iin isnhle 

2 In action; in a state of being planned for 
execution; ns, a design is uj'md 
Afore (a-fdr'), adn [ITeflx’a, at, and ./>»/•<■; 
A. Sax tet/ore, ivt/orn n Except as a nautical 
word afore is now obsolete or jiroviiieial in 
all its sei js. Jt is almost nniforinix em- 
ployed in Scotland for Ac./orc | llefore (n) 
In front; in the fore part; specifically (/i«wf 
in the fore part of a vessel 

Approaching nigh, lif re.irod high .i/ore 

His boily, iiinnstruiis, liorrilili . .iiid i isl S/en tr 

(b) In lime foregone or past 

If he never drank wine ajore. it will go lUMr t'» 
remove his ht. Slmk 

(c) Before, in position 

Will you go oil afore f ShaA 

Aforo (a-for'), conj. Rather than ; before. 

.t/ore I'll 

Lndure the tyr.iitiiy of such u tongue, 

AncI such a pride W'hat will yon doT— 

1 ell truth A* Tonsofi 

Afore (a-fhF), prep 1. Before (a) In turn 
If your diligence l*c not si>eedy, I shall be tlieo? 
q/ire you S/ial 

(A) In position, station, or rank. 

In the Trinity none is a/are or after another 
At/ianasiaa < reed 

ch, cAain; 6h, Kc. lucA; g. f/o; j, job; 


(c) In or into the presence of ; under the I 
regartl or notice of ^ Afimre God, I speak 
simply.’ B.Jinmon, ‘^Jutwithstanding all 
the dangers I laid afore you.’ B. Jon»on.~ I 
2. Eaut. before; more toward the head of a 1 
sliij) than ; further forward or nearer Uio ; 
stem than ; as. afore the windlass. - Afore 
the mast, applied to a common sailor who ■ 
, does duty on the main deck, and has no 
special oflice tut Imard the ship , 

Aforegoing (a-for'gd-ing), a. (ioiug before ' 
: See Foheooinq, which is cbieliy used. ' 
! Aforehand (a-for^iaud). adv. l In time 
previous ; b> previous iirovision ; as. he is 
ready afore hand. 

She is I (line afv ehand tu anoint my body 

\f.irk XIV 6. 

2. Well advanced: not behindluiml; lienee, ' 
in satisfactory pecuuiaiy ciremnstanees; ns, 
he IS a forehand witli the world. 'Afvrv- 
hand ill all matters of power, ' Bacon. [Olil 
English and Scutch ) 

Aforenientloned(n-fdr'men-sl)oml),a Men- ' 
tinned before in the same writing or dis- 
I'ourse. 

I Aforenamed (a-for'iiumd), a Named be- 
fore 

Aforesaid (a-fftr'sed). a Said, recited, or 
: iiieniioued iH-fore, or in a preceding part 
Aforethought (a-for'tliai). a 1'hongbt of 
beforehand, preiueditattnl ; prtqieiisi*, as, 

I maliee ajorethought, which is required to 
coustitutt* imtriler 

Aforetime (a-fiVtim). euiv. in time past, 
in a former time 

I'm wh.iivirvt r tilings wtTf written pro 
written fur mir Itsirning Koni x\ 4. 

Afome-caste.ia -afore. umXeaHt ] 

Premciliiated (Via neer 
A fortiori (a fur-sill (Vri) |l. | Fora stronger 
I reason I n Uhuc. a term eiiiployt^d in a c.hiim 
of reasoning, to iiiipl> tliat xvhut follows is 
a more powerful argument tiian wliat lias 
iieeii already adduced It is also used by 
mathematiciatiK hi the same sigiiitlcntion 
Afoul (a-fouF), adv. or a | ITcflx a. on, and 
Joul I Not free; in eollisioii; entangled; as, 
th<’ brig ran afiml of the Ktcuiner 
Afraid (u-frad'). pp. |<> E. off rami, a^fraiide, 
iVe . PP of the obsolete veib ofiiaij, to 
fngiiteii See Affka^ I Impressed witli 
fear or ai>preheiisfon ; fearful • folloued bv' 
of before tlie object of fear, ns, to i)c afraid 
of death 

n« of giioil I hfvr It IS I , In* not af*aid 

Mat XU 7 : 

\A/rau1 exprcHWs a 1 «*sh degree of fear than 
lenijtrd ur Jrighh ni’ii In colloquial luii , 
giiagc / am afnttd ihoftcii nearly equivalent 
to I Hiihpcct, I <1111 iiicliiital tu think, or the ' 
like, anil Is regularly used as a kind uf pulitc ' 
intruiliictiuii tu a currcction ubjta tiuii, iVi* , 
ur tu imikc a statement suiiiid lesspusitivc; ; 
as, / am afrunt >uii ale wrung. The Wuid : 
IS nut Used attribiitively. 

Afrancesado (n-fran thri-siFTi!6)< [>*^1* I ’ 

•\ term given t<» the iiiciiiIhth uf that |»arty ' 
111 .Hpiun mIiu, iliirmg the Mar uf indiqieiid 
cnc,- (IMO.S tu ISI4), allied theitiHclves tt» the 
Freiicli 

Afreet, scc afkit 

Afresh (a-frcKh'). adr (ITeflx «, un. and I 
fresh J Anew , again ; after uitermissiun 
"I li* V I rntify to tin inscivr . the Son of i .od afif\h 

II. 1 . XI o I 

AftiC (af'rik). « SainensA.fr/Vaa ‘A.f/'/V j 
sliure Millon. > 

African faf'rik-anj, a Ivrtaining l/» Africa j 
Aji icaii hrmp. or A.fri/*rtM boirslrimjhrmp, ■ 
uiif uf tile immesuf the fliu'c ubtnined friiin I 
the Icates of the .'<finsi'Oirra gutnrenKis, nat I 
/iidcr Lilia«-i'n* ..l.f r/ran ixtk tu fcaA, ii vain- i 
able Muuil fill suiiic ship liiiUdiiig purpuses, 
oldaliH'/l fr<»in (ddladdut afrieaim, mit, 1 
urdci Kiipiioibiaccie. j 

AMcan (af'nk-au). n. I A native uf Africa ! 

2 'I'lie African iiiarig/ild {Tagrles erreta) j 
I Kaic j I 

Aftica^sm (af'rlk-an-izin). n A word. ; 

phrase, ur custom peculiar tu Africa j 

Afirlcaxiize (af'rik-an-i/.), r t 1 1’u give an i 
\fri<-aii clianH’ter tu 2 To place under 
iicgiu d/iminatiun ItnrHrtt (American ] 
Afright, I a In fear, teirified 

.M\ii hpr/c IS sore aft irhl l haucer 

Afrit, Afreet (af-rit', uf-ret'). « li» M iham- 
mrilan mjith a puwerfiil evil jinnee or de- 
mon Written alsu tfreet, Afrite. ! 

Afront (a fninD, adv [ fTeflx «, /m, ami : 
front 1 In fnmt 

Thcst four came all afront \hak i 

Aft (aft), a oradr |A Sax erf t, eft, after, 
liehind ; Gtith afta, from A Sax aj, of 


Goth, etf, £. qf. See AFTER] Eaut. a word 
used to denote position at or near, or direc- 
tlon towards the stem of a ship; as. the aft 
! part of the ship ; haul aft the main slieet. 
! that is, further towards the stem.- -Fore 
; and aft, tho whfde leiifrth of a ship.— 
eft, in a direct line witli the stem 
' Aft, Alten (oft. afu). adv. Oft; often. 
[Scoteh. ] 

, Aftcastle (aft'kos-l), n. Eaut. an elevation 
I oil the lifter-part of shiiis of war, for the 
purpose of tiglitiiig: opposed Uyforecastlr. 
After (aftV'r), a [A. Sax after, a coiupar. 
froiiKi/, E of, -fc/' being theeompar. syllabic, 
seen as ther in whether, hither, ns der in 
under Scc OF. j 1. Later in time; subse- 
, (|Uent ; succeeding ; as, nil after period of 
' life . ill this sense often eomliined with the 
following noiin; iis, after-aijes. ~2. Eavt 
iiion: aft, or towards the stern of the ship; 
as, the ajter sails; after hatchway 
After (aft'i&r), prep 1. Behind in place; as, 
men placed in a line one ajter another. - 
2. Later in time: ns, after supper. [This 
word often precedes a sentence, as a govern- 
ing preposition 

.(/ter 1 am risen agiiiii, 1 will go before you Into 
Caliice Mat xx\i ] 

3 111 pursuit of; in search of; engaged about; 
witli t>r ill desire fur 

.l/ler wliuiii is tlu* king of Israel roiiie outT 

1 Sain Kxiv 14. 

Yc sh.ill noi go ay/er other gods I lent vi. 14 

As till' li.ir| isuilftli af/e* the water-brooks, so 
isiiiletli my soul ,i/fi r tliec, Laid I’s. xlil. 1 

4. Ill imitation of. or in imitation of the 
style of. ns, to make a thing tfter a model, 
ajtrr the antique; after Rniilinol.- fi Ae- 
cording to. in proportion to; in aeeoiHlanee 
with Its intrinsic value.’ Bacon. 

( > I oril (Ir.d not with usi//h>;'our SIMS . Nrillier 
rew.int us aftet our iimimties t.ionMian /y,i,»wr. 

0 According to the diivction and iiitliience 
of ; according to the deiiiiinds or iipiietltes 
of 

bor if yt livi ii/fei llii llesh, ye sh.ill ilir 

Koiii vlli M 

7 Helow in rank or excellence, next to; as, 
a./f«‘/'SlmkH|ier(‘ I clash Milton us our great- 
est jHiet s. ('onceniing; as, to iii(|uire afUr 
n perstui Ajter all, when all has been 
taken into vicM. and there remains nothing 
nion to be adxliai, at last, in tine; unoii the 
Mimic; at the most; notwithstanding: ns, 
after all, things are not so had us they 
luoketi 

After (aftVT), udv 1 Later in time: after- 
wards ; as, it was nimiit the space ol three 
Imiii's after 

1 irst, lt‘l hi*r sh' hri f.u 1 , and ajh. spr.ik 'iliaA 

2 Behind . in piirsnl' as. to follow n,fter. 

' I'll Hotter ’ Sha/i I’l'hoiigh upparciitiv on 
adverb the word is often. Iioxvever, really u 
pnqiosiliuii, tlie object lieiiig nmlersiood.] 

After-age (aft'er-aj). n \ later age or time; 
poster it,\ 'For all siiececding time and 
aftei aifi ’ ftldham 
I II ,i/tri in'i tliDii sh.ill tin writ (hr in.tn, 

'Ih.it xxitli siiiciotli ;iir cinihlst liiiiiKUir best uiir 
tiiii^iif Milton 

Most coininonly used in tlii* plural. 

\V h.il .til iiiiinuiii will tiltrr-ai:f\ (-ntmiiiii uf their 
rih,;iiiiir .'tddison 

After-birth faft'6r bf*rth), n That which 
ih cxclinicd fruiii the uterus after the liirtli 
uf a child . it liK’liides Urn placenta, lairt uf 
nndiilicul curd, anil ilic incinliraiies of tlic 
ovum Called also Seenndines 
After-body (afl'ci -bo-dij, n 'I'liat part of 
a shifi's hull which is niiafl Die midships or 
dcai1-II.it. as wi-ii from the stern 'I'lie tenn 
is. lioM'i'ver, rnoii* particularly used in ex- 
pressing the figure or shape of tiiiit part of 
the sliiii 

After- burthen t (aft'Ai'-b6r THcu), n. The 
after liirtii- a term frequently einployeil 111 
the depositions relating to tin; birth of the 
JTiiice of Wales in IfJHK 
After-cabin (aftv-r-kai»-in), 11 The liest or 
stern cabin of a vessel. .Sonietiincs I'nllcd 
the Saloon 

After-clap i (aft't'*r-klH|i). n An unexpected 
Hiibseqiieiit event, sonictliiiig liappcidng 
after an aftair is hUppoHed to lie at an end 
'TIiosc dreadful after-clapn ' Smith 
After-come (aftv*r-kiim), n What conns 
after; conseqiiencc ‘And how arc you to 
Btiirid tlie Hogg. [.Scotch.] 

After-coat (nft'Or-kost). n. i^itcrcost; ex- 
flense after the execution of the iimiii de- 
sign 

After- crop (aflV-r-krof)), n. The seeoinl 
crop 111 the Huiiie year. 


fc, Fr. tow; ng, sing; Tii, fAen; th. (Ain; w, wig; wh, uAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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AOALMATOL1TE 


Aftar-damp (aft'^r-damp), n. Choke-damp 
or carbonic acid, found in coal-mines after 
an explosion of * fire-damp’ or light carlnir- 
etted hydrogen. 

After-dieill^ed (aft’^r-tle-sind), a. In toio, 
designed or specified afterwards. 

After-eye (aft-6r4'), v.t. To keep one in 
view. 

Tliiiu sliniilrlst have made him 
Ab little us a ( row, or leu, ere let 
To (ifter-eye him. Shiti. 

After -feed (aft’^r-fdd), n. The grass that 
grows after the first crop has been nniwn, 
and not cut a second time as after-math, 
but fed off. [Provincial.] 

Aftergame (aft’6r-gftm). n. A subsequent 
game or expedient; a plan laid after the 
original scheme has failed. 

Our first desi^fii, my frieiul. h.is proved abortive; 

Still there remains an a//* rgawe to play. jIMisou. 

After-naM (aft'^r-gras), n 'J'lic second 
crop of grass from lands which have been 
previously nuiwed the sniiic year. 
After-grief (aft’^r-gref). Orief following 
on the first outburst. 

1 here are a/tfr-grtej\ . which leave behind 
them stars never to lie cflaieil Sonthfy. 

After-anrowth (aft'er-groth). n A second 
growth or crop sjiringiiig up after a previous 
one has hcen rwiiovcd ; hcticc, any form nr 
development naturally arising after any 
change, social or moral 
which would have to lie torn u]) or broken 
through • J S. Mill 

After-fl^rd biftVT-ganl), n In the vany, 
the seamen who are stationed on the poop 
and quarter-deck of vessels to attend uiul 
work the after-sails. Arc.. 

After-help (aftVr lielp), n. .Secondary lietp; 
subsidiary cause Sir E Samliitt 
Afterhind (eft’t'r-hliid), ado. \ After , and 
h%mt, us ill huhind. \ Afterwards Written 
also A/terhin, Afterhint. |iS»‘otcli 1 
After-hold (aft'l'ir-luMd), n. Savt tliat por- 
tion of the liohl lying behind the niainnuist 

I III* (liatgirtv w,is in fl.iiiirs, tin: steward Imvliig set 
firr III her while slealiiig nun out oi the tf/ter ho7ti. 

.SoutUfY 

After-hope (aft't^r-liOp), n Future hope. 
li JouHon. 

After-houri (aft’^r-ourx), n vl Hours that 
follow : time following ' 'riiat afterdwnni 
with sorniw chide us not ’ Shak 
Afterlngfi (aft'i'T-ing/.), n. pi 1. ’rite last 
milk drawn in milking; strokings.--2 Latter 
part of a scries of events 

These are the ,tfto ings of Christ’s siiHcrincs 
Ay Mi// 

After-leaylnge (nft’i'r-le-vingz), i< jd Kc- 
fuse HVri/r 

After-life (nft'(r-llf), n. l. Future life; re- 
iiiiiinticr of life 

My deiid fare would vex her n/ter^ii/r Trnnyiou 
2 The life after death. 

After-love (aft'Ar-luv), n .Second or future 
love 

Aftermath ( aft 'Ar- math), n lA.ffer and 
inat/i. See Math ] A sueonii mowing of grass 
from the same lainl in the same season 
Also called Lattermath, lioteen, or Jiineett, 
and in some plaeos, when left long on the j 
ground, Fog j 

Aiter-menuoned (iift-6r-nioii'shoiui). «. 

Moiitiulied or to l»e im'iitioned afterwards ; 
as, the after-mentioned persons 
Aftermost (aft Vr- most), a tmperl. [A Sax 
aftemeot, (rftennest, a double suiierlative, 
ineot being from ma i ot. twosu]ier(ntive suf- 
fixes The termination bits lieeome falsely 
assimilated to inmtf See Hindmost.] Hind- 
most ; natit nearest the stem : opposed to 
fnremimt. 

Aftemeee |[aft't^r-ncs), n The state of be- 
ing or eoming after [ Kani. ] 

Aftemoon (nft'iVnon), n. The part of the 
day which follows noon, between noon and 
evening. 

Afternoon (aftVr-nbn). a. Relating to the 
after part of the day; as. the afternoon 
watch. 

After-note (aft'Ar-ndt). n In muoie. the 
second or iimieeented note, the fliwt of every 
two being naturally accented ; one or more 
small notes that are not apiniggiaUiras, but 
btdong It) the preceding instead of the sne- 
ceeiliiig note 

After-pains (aft'Ar-mnz), u pi The pains 
which succeed chiluldrth. 

After-part <aft'Ar-|»iirt). n 1 Hie latter 
part 2. Sant the part of a ship l^owards 
the stern. 

After-peak (aft’Ar-pek). n Sant the eon- 
tracted part of a vessel's hold, which lies in 


the run or aftermost portion of the hold : 
in contradistinction to i\ia fwt-pedk. 
After-pleoe (aft'6r-p^), n. a snort drama- 
tic entertainment performed after the prin- 
cipal performance. 

After-proof (aft'er-prdf). n. Sulracqucnt 
proof or evidence; a fact or piece of evidence 
Biihsequently liecoming known. 

After-rake (aft'6r-rak), n. Sa,ut. that part 
of the hull of a vessel which overhangs the 
after-end of the keel. 

After-eall (aft^^r-sal), n. Naut. one of the 
sails on the main and mizzeii mtists. 

After-Study (aft'd*r-8tu-d{). n A study sub- 
sequent to another, or that is undertaken 
at some future time. 

As a slcii(l<-r intrnrliirtion to the nfter-study of logic, 
it is not to be despised Str It", Uatmlton 

After-swarm (aft'er-swann). n A swarm 
of bees which leaves the hive after the first. 

After-taste (aft’t^r-tast), n. A taste wdiieli 
siiccocmIs eating or drinking 

After-thought (aft’^r-that), n. Reflection 
after an act. some consideratifui that occurs 
to one's mind too late, or after the perfomi- 
aiiee of tlie act to which it refers. 

.//?<*» thought, .md i<llc c.ire. 

And doubts of tiuitlcy hue, .ind dark rlrspair 
Drydfu 

After -time (aft’6r-tini), n Succeeding 
time 

Wlicrpsoever I .ini snug nr told. 

In after time, this also shall be known Tennrson 

More cnmiiionly used in the plural. 

The mere possession of .i ficf. or even of .i dignity, 
lluiugli origiiialty a humus of .n c|uiriug iioliility. did 
not of itself (.onfrr it in after -tnMe\ Ri ougham. 

Afterward, Afterwards (aft'6r-wArd. nft'- 
t'.r-wenlz). adr. |A Sax. afterteeard. See 
Waud j In later or subsequent time. 

After-udse (aftVr-wi/.), a Wise after the 
event, wise when it is toti late; after-witted. 

Tlioro arc stitli ns wc may i all the after -wise, who. 
will'll ,inv projei t fails, forrs.iw <ill the iiu onvcnicnrcs 
that would .irisc from ii, though they kept tlicir 
thoughts to tlu'inselvrs .•ititlntw. 

After- wit (aftyr-wit), n Wisdom that 
tuinies too late. 

’I here IS no recalling of what\ gone and p.isr ; so 
tli.it after-wif comes too Ijite wlien the mischief is 
done Vie R / 'hitrange 

lfter-ivit\ arc dearly lioiiglit. 

I-et thy fore-wit guide thy thought South we// 

After-witted (aft^T-wIt-ed), a Character- 
i/e«l by after-wit; circumspect wlien it is 
too lute; after-wise. 

( )ur f.<sliions of r.nting make us slothfull uiid un- 
lusiy to l.ibuur a/ter wttteii (as wc tall it), un- 
* ircumspcci, im oiisidcr.ite, licady, n^sli. /yudale 

After-yard (aft'fr-yard), w Saia, a yard 
Iteloiigiiig to the iiii7./eii-inast. 

Aft-meal (aft'mel). a A meal ns an neces- 
stiry to the iiiaiii meal, us dessert to dinner; 
an after or latt; meal 

At aff’tnea/\ wliu shall pay for the wine? J'/nnui. 

Aftmost (aft^mOst), a. Sant, situated 
nearest the stern. 

Aft-ward (aft’wdrd). ado, Saut. towards 
the stem or hinder part of a vessel. 

Aga (n'gii), n (Turk aghd, a great lord, 
cominniidcr i In the Turkish dominions, a 
commander or chief officer. The title is 
given to various cliief officers, whether (dvil 
or military, also to great hmdlioldcra, and 
to the higher officers of the sultan's seraglio. 
Spelled also Agha. 

Agabanee (ng-a-ba^ne). n A cotton fabric 
einliniidered with silk made in Aleppo 

Again (a-gen’), adv [() E. agen ; A Sax. 
lij/fbi, ilgegn, ongegn, ongedn. again ; gfn, 
gean, gran, against. See A«ain*!T 1 1. A 
second time; once more 

I will not again i iirsc the ground < .cii vin si 

2. On another occasion 

Tor iintu «hi« h of the angels s.iid he at any time, 
Thou.iri mv Non. this day h.i\c I begotten thee? And 
tii:ait;, I will br to him .i f.itlicr, .iiul he shall l>e to 
111!' a son? And again, . I.et all the angels of 
( ,od w orslnp him Heb i 5. 

S. On the other hand; on the contrary. 

The one is my sovereign 

the other iiA'am 

Is iiiy kiiisinnn. whom the king h.tih wrongeil. 

S/iat. 

4. Moreover; besides; further 

Again, there is sprung un 

An heretic, an arch one. I'raniner Shat. 

I r» III ri'turu; liaek; in answer; iu restitutiou. 

1 knit my handken hirf about your luows; 

And 1 did never .isk 11 you again. Shat. 

Bring us word again wlitcli way we shall gis 
t'eiit. i. 

fi Anywhere else; in any other place. 

Tliere is not in the world again such spring and 


seminary of brave military people as in England, 
I Scotland, and Ireland. Raem. 

[The general idea involved in this word is 
! that of return or repetition; as in these 
phrases — give it back again; give him as 
j much again, that is, the same quantity once 
, more or repeated, dsc. There is an idioma- 
tic use of the word in such phrases as, he 
struck it till it rung again, implying energy 
; on the part of the subject or actor, and re- 
: ciprocal action or return on that of the oh- 
1 ject 

lie laughed till the glasses on the sideboard rang 
agatn. Dtetens,} 

— Again and again, often; with frequent 
repetititm. 

I’his IS not to be obtained by one or two hasty read- 
ings ; It must be repeated again and again. Loc/he, 


(a-gan', a-gen'), prep. [O.E. and Sc ] 
lT Against. 

1 hrough tre.ison, again liiin W'rought. Stetton 

2 Toward; iu the direction to meet. 

And pr.iide liiin for to ride again the ciuene 

C/ia»rrr. 

Againbuy f (a-gau'bi), v t To redeem. 

Wl liopcdeii that lie sliould have agambougtU 
I-sracI IVutluffe. 

Againxlsing t (n-gun’riz-ing). u Resurrec- 
tion ‘ Tile ugamrioing of ileede men.’ 
Wieklijfe. 

Againsawt (u-gan'tMv). n. Contradiction 

Agalnsay t (a - gen ' sa ). vt. [A gain for 
againnt, and say,] To gainsay; to speak in 
opposition to 

Against (a-genst'), prep [O.E agenM, 
agenn, agagns, ongaenen, A Sax. t6-gegne», 
against. 'I'lie es is an aiivcrbiul or genit. ter- 
mination and the t does not properly licloiig 
to the word, baviug been added. like that 
ill ainiduf. betieixt The A. Sax gegn, again 
or against, ih only used iu componnds; it is 
the same as gam in gnimtag, led. gegn, Sw 
gen,H against ] 1 Opposite in tilaee; 

aliroast: as. n siiip i»againrt the moutii of a 
river : in this stsuse it is often preceded by 
ooer. 

Aanui lighted the lamps thereof ot>er against the 
Lamlk'slKK Nntii. vili. 

2 In opposition to; in controi'iety to ; ad- 
verse or liostile to; us, twenty votes agaimtt 
ten : this ebange of measures is against us; 
agamut Jaw, reason, or piildie opinion 
His hand will bt- agaimt every m.in c;en. xvi ts. 

li Towards or upon; so as to meet; in on 
o]>po.site direction to; as, to strike against 
a rock; tin* rain bents ainiinot the window; 
to ride agaimtt the wind 4 Bearing or 
resting upon; as, to \eu\\ against nwall.— 
fi In jirovision for; in preparation for 

Against the ck-iy of iny burying hath hhe kept this. 

Jn XII 7 

— Ai/ainst time, as in the phrases, a match 
agaiHht time, a race against time, signifies 
tiiat some sperifled things have to be done 
or distance run before the close of a given 
time 

I alw.iys felt as if 1 was riding a race against 
tune Dickens 

Agalnstand t (n-gen'stand), v t [Again for 
against, and stand.] To oppose; to W'ith- 
siand. 

Agalt (a-gat'). adr Same us Agate. 

Agalactia (a-ga-lak'ti-a), n. [Hr. a, priv., 
and gala, galactos, milk.] A deficiency of 
milk in a mother after cliild-birth. 

Agal-agal (k'gul-a'gnl), n. Same as vijiar- 
agar 

Agalaxy ( ag^n-lak -si), n . Same as Agalactia, 

AgallO^ (ng'al-ok), 71 8ame as Agalloehum. 

AgallOCbum (u-gariok-um). 71 . [Ur agal- 
lochon. Origin unknown ] A name given to 
twf) kinds of fragrant wood largely used by 
the orientals as supplying a perfume The 
agalloehiiiii of (Nu-liiii-China isobtained from 
Alaexglon Agalloehum, a leguminous tree 
growing in tlie mountainous regions of that 
country: while the Indian variety is the 
wood of Aquilaria Agalloeha, a large tree 
inhabiting Silbet. Both woods abound in 
resin and' lui essential oil wliieh yield the 
highly esteemed perfume used as incense 
iu religious ceremonies Agalloehum is sup- 
posed by some to be the ahmig-tree of .Scrip- 
tuiv. Oalled also Agal-teood, Eagle-wood, 
Lign-aloes, and Calambae. 

AffBLlma. (u-gaFma), n. [Gr , an image.] In 
late, the impression or image of anything 
upon a seal. 

AgalmatoUte (a-gal-mat'd-lit). n. [Gr. 
aijalma, image, and lithos, stone.] A name 
giveu to a soft stone found in Cliiiia and 
resembling steatite. It is a clay-slate al- 
tered by heat, and by the addition of alka- 
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lioi from the decompoeition of felspar. It 
flontaine no magnei^ but otherwise has 
the characters of steatite. It can be cut 
with the knife and polished ; and in China 
la thus formed into works of art, as gro* 
tesque figures, pagodas, dec. Called also 
Figure-stone, Lard-stone, and Pagodite. 

Ag£l-WOOd (d'gal-wud), n. [Uaually coi^ 
rupted to J^le-wood.] See Agallochum. 

AgUII&(ag'a<ma),7t. [NativeuameinGuinca.] 
Jl genus of small saurian reptiles, family 
Iguanida). A. egifp{iaea changes its colour I 
like the chameleon. ! 

A gamnt (ag'am-e). n. pi [Gr. a, priv., and 
games, marriage.] A name given by some 
authors to the large division of tlowerless 
or cryptogamie plants, which were sup- 
posed formerly to be without the sexes of 
&e more perfect plants. 

A ^inf (aga-mi), n. [Native name.] The 



A^fanii (Psophia rreptinus) 

Psophia erepitans^fiii interesting grallatoiinl 
bird, family Uruidic, a native of South Ame- 
rica, often called the golden breasteii trum- 
peter. It is of the size of a pheasant, runs 
with groat speed, is easily tamed. ati<l be- 
comes as docile and attached to man as a 
dog. 

AgaJlllO(a-gam'ik),a r<>r a.priv .and^aimM, 
marriage]' Imuol applied to reproduction 
without the congress of individuals of the 
opposite sex. as by fission, budding, encyst- 
meiit, or parthenogenesis 
Agaxnidse (a gam'i-de). n. pt [Atianin, the 
name of a lir.ard, and -idrr, family terniimi- 
tiun. J A family of lacertilian rcTitiles, allied 
to the 1guani«lfe, charaeterizeu by the ab- 
sence of palatal teeth, a depressed head, 
intlatod skin, and by the caudal scales being 
imbricated. 'I’liere are iriaiiy genera found 
both in the (Md and in the New World. See 
iGUANlPiB 

JklAnadlt (a^am ist), n. [Gr a, priv., and 
gainos, marriage. ] One who does not marry; 
one who refuses or rejects marriage. * Aga- 
mists and wilful rejecters of matrimony.' 
Foxe, Book of Martyrs 

AgamogeneBlB (a-gam'd-jen"e-sis). n. [Or. 
a, priv., gamoH, marriage, and genesis, repro- 
duction ] In zool the production of young 
without the congress of the sexes, one of 
the phenomena of alternate generation; par- 
thenogenesis. See Agamic 

Agamogenetic (a-gam'd-jen crik), a. Of 
or pertaining to againogencsis ; prodUi.ed 
without the congress of the sexes 

Agamoid (ag'ain-oid), a. Tertaining to the 
Agamidae. 

AgamoUB (ag'am-us), a [Gr a, neg . and 
ffamtw, mamage ] In bot of or pertaining 
to the Agamas (which see) 

Agapantn''S(ag-a-pan'thuB),n iGr agape, 
love, and a,ithos, a flower.] A small genus 
of ornamental plants belonging to the nat 
order Liliacen. The species arc perennial 
herbs from South Africa, with large umbels 
of bright blue flowers They have been 
long in cultivation. 

Agape (a-gapO. adv or a. [Prefix a, on, and 
gape.] Gaping, as with wonder, cxpecta- 
liou, or eager attention; having the mouth 
wide open. 

Thou art not conic to see this courtly show. 

Which sets the young agape, yoanna PaiUu 

Agape (ag'a-pd).n. [Gr. ojiapr. love 1 Among 
the primitive Christians a lf>ve-feast or feast 
of charity, held before or after the commun- 
ion, when contributions were made for the 
poor. Such feasts were held at first without 
scandal, but afterwards being abused, they 
were condemned at the Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 897 

Agapemone (ag-a-pem'o-n§), n [Or. agapi, 
love, and muni, abode,! rom men6,to remain 1 
The abode of love; an association of men and 


women living promiscuously on a common 
fund. Brewer. \ 

Anphlta (ag'a-flt), n. [After a naturalist | 
ApopAi] A name sometimes given to the 
turquoise, more especially the fine blue 
varietv of that, stone. 

Agur^-agar(h'gar-k'i^), n. The native name 
m Ceylon moss or Bengal isinglass, a dried 
sea-woed, the OracUaria lichenoides, much 
used in the East for soups and jellies. 
Agaric (a-gar'ik), n. [Gr. agarikon, a fungus 
used as tinder, from Agana, according to 
Dioscorides, a town of Sarnmtia, where this 
fungus abomided ] One of the fungi that 
form the genus Agaricus. By the old herbal- 
ists the name had a wider range, including j 
the corky forms growing on trunks of trees, 
like the ‘female agaric' {Poly jntrus ojflein- 
alts), to which the word was originally ap- 
plied. SeeAaABlcU 8 andPoLYi* 0 RUS.- Aga- 
rie mineral, mountain-milk, or tnountain- 
meal, one of the purest of the native carbon- 
ates of lime.f ouiul chiefly in the clefts of rooks 
and at the bottom of some lakes in a loose 
or semi-indurated form resembling a fungus 
Tlie name is also applied to a stone of loose 
consistence found inl'useany.of which bricks 
may be mailc so light as to float in water, and 
of which the ancients are aupposed to have 
made their floating bricks. It is a hydrated 
silicate of niagnesiura. mixed with lime, alu- 
mina. and a small quantity of iron 
Agaxlcla (a-ga-rish'i-a). n | From Agarietis, 
a genus of fungi.] The inusliruuin madre- 
pore, a genus of coral madre)>ores. so named 
from their resemblance to iniislirooms. 
Agarldni (a-gar'i-si^'ni). n. pi A group of 
fungi having the fruit-liciulng snrfuct* ar- 
ranged in radiating gilU, as in the miisli- 
rooms and toad -stools. 

Agaricus (a-gar^ik-iis). a [.Hee Agaric] A 
lar^e and important genus of fungi, charms 
tcrir.cd by having a fleshy cap or pileus, and 
I a number of rotating plates or gills on 



Agaric m di wininatub | 

which ail* pmduceil the naked spores The ' 
majority of this species are fiirnishcfl with ' 
stems, but some are attached to the objects 
on which they grow by their pileus Over a 
thousand species are known, and art' ar- 
ranged 111 five sectlfins according os the 
colour of their spores is white, pink, brown, 
purple, or black. Many of the species are 
edible like the common timshrooin {A catn- 
pestris), and supply a delicious article of 
food, while others are deleterious and even 
poisonous iSee Mushkoom. 

Agast. Hcc Aghast 

Agastric (a-gas'trik). a. [Gr a, without and 
gaster. gastros, belly ] Without a stomach 
or profier intestinal canal, as the tape-worm. 

Agate (a-gatO. adv. [Prefix a, on, and gate, 
a road, a way. Hee GATS.] On the way; 
going; agoing; in motion * Bet him agate 
again ' Old jilay * Het the liells agate , ' 
Cotgrave [Oltl and Provincial English and 
Scotch ] 

Agate (ag'at), n. [Fr agate; I., achates, be- 
cause found near a river of that name In 
Sicily! 1 A siliceous semi -pellucid coin- 
pound mineral, consisting of bands or layers 
of varitiiiB colours blended trigether, the 
base generally lieiiig chalcedony, and this 
mixctl with varialile proportions of Jasper, 
amethyst, quartz, opal, heliotrope, and car- 
itelian. The varying manner in wliich these 
materials arc arranged causes the agate 
w hen polished to assume some characteristic 
appearances, and thus certain varieties are | 
distinguished, as the ribbon agate, the for- 
tifleation agate, the zone agate, the star 
agate, the moss agate, the clouded agate, 
Ac In some iqiates vegetable nr animal 
remains have been observed imliedded. 
Agate is chiefly found in trap-rocks and 
serrieiitinc. often in the form of niMlules, 
called geodes. Agates are esteemed tlie least 
valuable of the precious stones. They are 
cut and (Kilishcd in large quantities at 
Gberstein in tSuxony, where also artificial 


means aroused to produce striking varieties 
of colour in these stones. In Sootlaud also 
they are out and polished, under the name 
of Seoteh pebbles, Tliey are used for rings, 
seals, cups, beads, boxes, handles of small 
utensils, Ac. Agate is used by Shaksporo 
as a sraibol of littleness or smallness, from 
tlie little figures cut in those stones when 
set in rings. 

1 was never manned with an agate till now. 

3 Henry IV. act i, ac. *, 

2 An instrument used by gold wire drawers, 
so called from the agate in the middle of it. 

3 N aut. the cap for the pivots of the com- 
nass-cords, so named because formed at a 
hard siliceous stone, a chalcedony or cor- 
nelian, Arc.— 4 111 printing, a kind of typo, 
culled also Jtuby ( wliicli see) 

Agathis (ag'a-thiB), n. riame as Dammara. 
Agatbodamon (ag'ath-0-de"mon), 71. I Or. 
agathos, good, and dainiOn, a spirit.] The 
good genius or spirit, a divinity to whom 
the ancient Greeks drank a cup of unmixed 
wine at the end of every repast 
Agathosma (a-ga-tlioz'ma), 7i. [Gr agathos, 
pleasant, and osme, smell ] A genus of 
plants, lint order Biitiicen>, iintives of the 
Gape of (buul Hope. Thu Kaftirs mix the 
dried and powdered leaves of A. jmlehella 
w'iti) the grease with which tliey sintMir tlieir 
bodies, giving them a smell unbearable liy 
Europi^ans. 

Agatnotes (a-gathVi-tez), 7t [Or. agat hates, 
excellence ] A genus of plants found in 
India, nat order (iontianacoic. The A. 
Chiraufa is the officinal r/«Ve<fa (whicli see). 
Agatixerous (ag-at-if'Ar-iis). a. [E. agaU, 
and L. /era, to produce.] Containing or 
producing agates Craig 
Agatlne (ug'at-ln). a. I'ertatuiug to or ro- 
semliliiig ugiiiu. 

Agatlze (ag'at-iz), V t I'o cliango into agate. 
—Agatized wmtd, a kind of liuriistoiie formed 
by )>etri(action 

Agaty (ag'at i), a Of the iiaturo of agate. 

* An agaty flint ‘ Woodward. 

Agave (a-ga've), 71 [Gr agauMi. noble.] A 
genus of plaiitH, nat order Ainaryllidacea*, 
comprulieiiding tlie American aloe. The 
plants are generally large, and have a mas- 
sive tuft of III Hby It'iives with a spiny ajiex. 
They live for uiatiy years ten to seventy 
before lloweriiig When this takes place 
tlie tall flowering stem springs from the 
contn* of flic tuft of loaves, anil grows very 
rapidly until It rouclies a height of 15, 20, 
nr even 40 foot, lieanng towards the end a 
large mindier of flowers The iiest-kiiowii 
s))eeies is A umerieana, whieh was intro- 
duced into Kiiropn in >0!. This yUdds many 
Important prodiiets 'J'lie sap. obtained in 
ainindance iroin tin* plant when the flower- 
ing stem is Just reiub’ to Imrst fortli, pro- 
duces, when feriiieiited, a beverage resem- 



Atn<‘rican Aloe {Agave atneru ana) 

bling cider, called by the Mexicans jtuIoim. 
Tlie flbres of the leaves are fonned into 
thrcail and ropes, and an extract of the 
leaves is used as a substitute for soap; the 
flower-stem, when withered. Is cut up Into 
slices tft form rtuor-ntrnps. 

Agazedi (H-gazd'). pp- or a. [This mav be 
mther a word independently fonned from 
prefix a, on or at, and the noun gaze -at 
gaze, orsimply another form of agast, aghast. 
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nodifled by the influence and somewhat 
■luntlar meaning of gaze. See AOBIST.] 
Oasing with astonishment. 

The French excUim'd the devil was in arms; 

All the whole army stood agaaed on him. Shak. 

Age (&j), n [Kr. dge; O.Fr. eage, and edage, 
age, through rustic or L L cetatieum, from 
L. attae, oftatis, an abbrev. of cevitag, from 
anniM, life time, ago, which word it really 
the tamo as the Or ai(/)dn, life-time, 
eternity, ami allied to aei, ever; Skr dg, in 
dgiig, life, and also to E age eternal is 
also from eevum.] 1. A pniiod of time re- 
presenting the whole or a part of the dura- 
tion of any individual thing or being ; the 
time during which an individual has existed 
or may exist; as, the age of a man; the age 
of a plant; the age of the world, or of a 
rock; my age is twenty years. 

Jesus himself began to be alioiit thirty years nf agt. 

Luke til. j \ 

2 The latter part of life or long-continued 
duration; the lapse of time, especially lui 
affecting a person's physical powers; the 
state of being old; oldness. 

The eyes of Israel were dun fur age («en xlviii to 
j 4 ge cannot wither her, nor custom st.ile 
Her infinite variety. 'tAaJb 

8. One of those periods or stages of develop- 
ment into which human life may be divided, 
as marked by certain characteristics ; time 
of life ; as, life is divided into four ageg, 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old ago. 

All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men itini women merely players; 
They have their exits and their rntranres. 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

Ills acts beint; seven agei. Shak. 

4. The state of having arrived at maturity; 
mature years; maturity. 

He is of age, ask. him. Jn ix. ai. 

h Hpccillcally, the completion of tlic first 
twuiity-oiie years of one's life, at which time 
one is legally master of his at^tions; as. he is 
of age; lo come of age; to be under age: 
also cidlod fuU age, licfore which time a 
Ijorson is called an infant 

A mule At twelve years old may take the oath of 
allvgi.tiu:e. dt fourteen is at years oi discretion, so far, 
nt least, that he iiiuy eiitei into a binding marriage, 
or consent or distiKrec to one (ontr.ictcd iierore.aiid 
at twenty-one he is at his own disiiosul, and may 
aiieii his iamls, goods, and chattels !• nil age 

ill iiidle or leiiiaie is twenty-one years, wliu h .igc is 
completed on the day fircceUing the tweiity-hrsi 4II1- 
niversary of a person's birth H'nartou 

0 A particular period of history, as distiu- 
gulslicd from otlicrs; a liisturicul epoch; as, 
the golduii age; the age of heroes or of 
chivalry 

I'lie age of i hivalry is gone Hnrke. 

Intent on her. who rapt in glorious dreams. 

I'he second-sight of some Astneuii age, 

bat lomisiss'd with professors /etifnion. 

The Homeric poems may be regarded by the 
htiideiil Ilf history us gient pu lures ot polituai and 
so(i.il hie, illustralmg iln whole variety of (,reek cx- 
prrieiii e down to the close of tlial age whu ii s.iw the 
tides nl /Uiilb, Ionic, amt Duin migration ftou from 
the west lo the east of llic Aigeon jfeM 

The age Is often used ot the jinmciit us a 
historloal period ; the times we live In ; os. 
to fully uiidurstand the spirit of the age Ah 
regards the periods fancifully spoken of us 
the golden, tiie eilver, and the iron age, see 
under these udjoctlves -- 7 llie people who 
live nt a purtieiilnr iH-riod: hem e, a geiiorn- 
tioii and a Hueeesslnii of generations: us. 
ogee yet unborn *Tlie mystery hid from 
ageg ' <lol i 2«. s A eeiiturj ; the period 
of one hundred yours 

Hrnrv . . ■ Justly .'ind candidly apologurs for these 
five ages HaUam 

0 Cl rent length of time; protrarted period; 
as, J haven't seen you for an age ‘To- 
ni m*ow. and that's an (i;;c away ' tennggon. 
10 Did people generally. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats lieneath the shade, 

I- or talking age and whisfiering lovers made 

Oisar«*ff/A. 

Age qf the moon, the time elapsed sinec 
her last conjunction with the sun. - iieohgie 
age. or iteriod, one of those divisions or 
periods into which geologic time has been 
elussifled according to the prevalence of 
certain animal or vegetable forms, and the 
comparative anti(|uity or reeentnoss of or- 
ganic remains in the strata; as, the mesozoic 
age, the age of reptiles, Ac 'Tlie AreJarolo- 
guMl Ageg or Periode are three— the Stone 
Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, these 
names lieing given in aecordanee with the 
materials employed for weafions, implo- 
ments, Ac., during the particular period. 
The Stone Age has been subdivided into 


two —the Palnolithic and Neolithic. (See 
these words.) The word age in this sense 
has no reference to the lapse of time, bat 
simply denotes the stage at which a people 
has arrived in its progress towards civiliza- 
tion. There are tribes yet in their stone 
age. Neither do the more primitive imple- 
ments necessarily disappear on the appear- 
ance of those of a more advanced stage, 
stone imnlements being yet to some extent 
employea in Britain. The phrase Stone 
Age, therefore, merely marks the period 
before the use of bronze, and Bronze Age 
that before the employment of iron, among 
any specifle jieople -Syn Time, period, 
generation, date, era, epoch, maturity, ripe- 
ness. 

Age (aj), e.t. To grow old; to assume the 
appearance of old age; as, he ages rapidly. 

I Mtn agtug: that is, I have a whitish, or r.'ither a 
light-culoured hair here and there. Landor. 

Age (aJ), v.t To leave to the influence of 
time: to bring to maturity, or to a state lit 
for use; to give the <;hara(iter of ago or ripe- 
uesH to; as, to age wine; to age clay, Ac. 

Aged(aJ'cd). a 1. Old; having lived long: 
having lived almost the usual time allotted 
to that species of being: applied to animals 
or plants; as, an aged man, or an ageA oak. 
*2 Having a certain age; having lived; as, a 
man ageii forty years 

Agedly (aj'ed-li), adv Like an aged person. 

AgednesB (area-nes), n The state or con- 
dition of being old; oldness. 

Custom witliout truth is but agedness of error 

Aliiton. 

Agee adv. Same as Aiee. 

Ageleas (ajles). a Without age; without 
defliiite limits of existence 
Agen i (a-genO. adv Again. 


estate as much as satisfies his claim, and it 
tlius said to be agetit atid patient. 

Agential (&-jen'ahal), a. Pertaining to an 
agent or agency. 

Agentablpt (&'jent-ship), n. The otfloe of 
an agent; agency. Beau. A FI. 

Ageratum (a-JCr'a-tum), n. [Or. a, without, 
free from, and geroB, geratog, old age.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order ComposlUB. A. 
mexieanum is a well-known flower-border 
annual, 14 foot high, with dense lavender- 
blue heads, which keep tlieir colour long. 

Agenatia (a-gus'ti-a), n. [Or. a, priv., and 
geuomai, to taste 1 In med. a defect or loss 
of taste, often seen in colds and fevera <>r 
from palsy of the tongue. 

Aggelationt(a-Jel-a'shon),n. [L.L. aggelatio, 
aggelationig L. ag tor ad, to, and gelo, gelu- 
turn, to freeze, from gelv, ice.] Concretion 
of a fluid into ice. Sir T. Browne. 

Aggeneratloni (a-jen'6r-a''shon). n. [L. ag 
for ad, to, and £. genet ation.^ 'The state of 
becoming absorbed in and so as to form 
part of another substance. Sir T. Browne 

Agger (aj'hr), n. [L, from ad, to, and gero, 
to carry.] A Latin term signifying an earth- 
work or any artificial mound or rampart 
made use of in the attack and defence of a 
military position. 

Aggerate (aj^Cr-&t). v.t [L aggero, agger- 
atum, to torm a heap.] To heap up. Batley. 

Aggeratlon (aj-Cr-a^shon), n. A heaping; 
accumulation. ‘Aggeratlong of sand.’ Bay. 
[Rare.] 

AggeroM (aj'Ar-ds), a. In heaps, or formed 
in lieapa Dana. 

Aggestt (ad-jest'), v t [L. aggero, angegtum 
- ag tor ad, to, and gero, to carry.] To heap 
up. 

Tile violence of the waters aggesfed the earth. 

fuller 


norne f.ir asunder by the tides of men, 

Like ailaniaiit and steel they meet agen. 

Drvden. 

Agency (a’Jen-si), n. [L L. ageniUt, from L. 
agetig, pjir. of ago, to act See Arr.] 1 The 
state of iKdng in action or of exerting power; 
action ; operation ; instrumentality. ' The 
agency of providence in the natural world ’ 
Woodward - 2. The ofHce at au agent or fac- 
tor; business of an agent intrusted with the 
concerns ot another; as, the principal pays 
tlu‘ chariffes of agency 

Agand (u'Jeud), n [Contr for L agetu 
aum 1 Something that is to be done; spe- 
cifically in theol a thing to be done, in con- 
tradistinciion to a Uiitig to be believed. See 
AllENDUM, 1 


For the matter of nur worship, our credends, our 
agfMih arc -ill ai c urding to the rule It'tlcpck. 

Agendum (a juK'dum), n ]>l. Agenda (n- 
jeiiMu). I L from ago, to do.J 1 nuuiethiug 
to be done, traiisacttHl, or attended to; an 
item of iMisiueas coming lieforc 11 meeting ; 
ill theol a duty. * The moral and religious 
credeiidu and agenda of any good man.’ 
Colerulgc. —'•1 jil. iiseil uh ging (a) Meiiio- 
raiida; a incmoraiidiim book. (&) A chui’cb 
service; a ritual or liturgy 

AgeneslB (a-Jen'e-sis), n [Gr. a. priv.. and 
genegig. gtMioration ] In phygtul. any ano- 
maly of organization, consisting in absence 
or imperfect development of parts. 

Agent (a'jent), a. [L agong, agenttg, acting. 
See Act] Acting: opimsed to patient, or 
sustaining action ‘ The body agent ' Ba^on. 
[Rare ] 

Agent (a'jent), n [See the adjective ] 1 An 
actor; one tliatexerts power. or has the power 
to act; as, a moral agent 2 An active jiciwer 
or cause; that which has the power to pro- 
duce an effect; as, heat is a powerful agent. 
Ill physieg, nnj'thing which has power to act 
upon soniethiiig else is an agent; in chem. 
siibstaiiees which occasion tiio deeomjHiBi- 
tfon of others, or pniduce a chemical change 
on other bodies, arc called agentg; in med. 
anything which affects or tends to affect the 
human body is called an agent - 3 . A sub- 
stitute, deputy, or factor, one intrusted 
with the business of another ; au attorney, 
solicitor, or other representative of a per- 
son. the person represented lieing called the 
principal in relation to his agent —Moihific 
agentg, in med causes of disease; therapeutic 
agentg, the means of treating disease.— A 
voluntary or free agent is one that may do 
or not do any action, and has the conscious 
perception that his actions result from the 
exercise of his own will - Agent and patient, 
in fair, a penioii who is Imth the doer of a 
thing and the paity to whom it is done; 
thus when a jicrsou who owes money to 
another dies and makes tlie creator his 
executor the latter may retain out of tlie 


Agglomerate (ag-glnm'4r-at).v t. prct.&pp. 
agglomerated; ppr. agglomerating. [L agglo- 
tnero—ad, and glotnero, to wind into a ball, 
from glomus, a ball of yarn, kindred with 
globus, a globe ] I'o collect or gather into 
a muss. ‘ In one agglomerated cluster hung. ' 
Young. 

Agglomerate (ag-glom'^r-at), v.t. To gather, 
grow, or collect into a ball or mass. 'Hard, 
agglomerating salts ’ Thomson. 

Agglomerate (og-glom'^r-at), n. In geol. a 
(‘oTlcctivc name for masses consisting of 
angular fragments ejected from volcanoes: 
when the mass consist s of fragments worn 
and rounded by water ii is called a conglo- 
merate ('ailed also Coarse Ash. 

Agglomerate, Agglomerated (ag-glom'fir- 
at. ag-gloni'ii^r-at-ed), a Gathered into a 
ball or mass; specillrally, in bot. collected 
into a bead, os the stameus in Anona or 
Magnolia, or the male flowers in a pine-tree. 

Agglomeration (ag-glom'er-a"shon), n. 
1 Tlie act of agglomerating or state of being 
agglomerated, the state of lieing gathered 
into a ball or mass.— 2. That which is ag- 
glomerated: a collection; a heap 

Agglomeratlye (ag-glom'«r-at-iv). a. Dis- 
posed or having a tendency to gather to- 
gether or collect. 

I'aylor is eminently discursive, accumulative, and 
(to use one of his own words) agglomeralrtv. 

Celertdge, 

Agglutlnant (ag-glu'tiii-ant),n Any viscous 
substance which agglutinates or unites other 
substances by causing an adhesion ; any ap- 

S lication which tends to unite parts which 
ave too little adhesion 
Agglutlnant (ag-glu'tiu ant), a. Uniting as 
glue; teudiuR to cause adhesion. ‘Some- 
thing stix'ngtiiciiiug and agglutinant ' Gray. 
Agglutinate (ag-glu'tin-at), v t pret. & pp. 
agglutinated; ppr. agglutviating [K agglu- 
ttno - ad, and gluttno, fi'om gluten, glue. 
See GbUE ] To unite or cause to adhere, 
as with glue nr other viscous substance; to 
uniU' by causing an adhesion of substances. 
Amlutlnate (ag-glu'tiu-at). a V nited as by 
(due; joined.— Agglutinate languages, lan- 
guages ill the second stage of development, 
or that midway lietween the monosyllabic 
and inflectional stages The sufiixes for in- 
flection are glued to the root, but retain a 
kind of independence, and are felt to be 
distinct from the body of the word; the 
root stands at the head of the word and 
undergoes no rnudiflcation.while the safflzes 
often undergo vowel modification by what 
has been called the law of harmony, every 
such ending having two forms, one with a 
heavy vowel and another with a light, theae 
forms being employed in conformity with 
the character of the vowel in the root; 
thns, from Turk, baba, father, we have 6ab*- 
lar-um-dan, from our fathers, but lirom 


F&te. fkr, fat, fgU; md. met, hfir; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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dtdeh, gnuDdfather, dede-ler -in-den, from 
their grandfathers. Called also Agglutin- 
ative, Agglutinating, Polyeytahetu, or Ter- 
minatioiMl Languages. 

Agglutinating (ag-gia'tin-at-ing), a. In 
oharacterized by agglutination; ag- 
glutinate. Sec Agglutinate, a. 
Agglutination (ag-glu'tin-iV'shon),n. 1. The 
act of uniting by glue or other tenacious 
sulratance; the state of being thus united; 
atlhesioii of parts. ~ 2. l!i phUol. the most 
characteristic feature of the Turanian lan- 
guages, consisting ip a union of formative 
elements with roots in such a way that both 
retain a kind of semi-independence and the 
root is never obscured. See Agqll tin ATE,a. 

In the Aryan languages the niodibcatKiiis of wordsi, 
comprised under declension and conjugation, were 
likewise originally expressed by Uut 

the component parts bcg.’in soon to ro.tlos« e, so as to 
form one integral word. li.iblc in its turn in phonetic 
corruption to such .m extent that it became impos 
srtde after a tune to ilecide whuh was the root .and 
which the niodi(ic.itiiry element. A/ax A/uiUr. 

Agglutinative (ag-glu'tin at-iv).G. l Tend- 
ing or having power to agglutinate or unite; 
having power to cause adhesion; as, an ag- 

e lutitiative substance —2. lii philol cxlii 
iting or cdiaractcrized by the formative 
process known as agglutiiiation; agglutin- 
ate; us, an agglutination language 

Tliere was a very good reason why t'lc Tur.inian 
languages should have remained in this second or ' 
ag^/w I native stage It was felt csseniial that the 
Mdical portion of e.'ich word shnnl«l stainl out in dis 
tinct tclief and never be obscuteil or .disorbcd, .as 
happens in the third or inflcction.d si.ige 

.ila\ Muller 

AggTACe t (ag-gras'). o t 1 I'o show gratre 
oi favour to Spenser - 2 To make beau- 
tiful or graceful. 

And tli.il wincli all faire workes <loili most aggrate, 

1 he art which all that wrought appe.ired m n<> pl.u c 
Sfien \er 

Aggraoet (ag-gras ), n. Kindness; favour. 

‘ Ctiiirteous aggrnee ‘ Spenser 
Aggrandlsable (ag'gran-diz-a-bl). a (>apa- 
ble of being aggrandized 
Aggrandlzation (ug^gran-diz-a^shon), n. 
'fhe act of aggrandizing 

No part of the body will (unsnme by the aggran- 
dizafien of theother. bin all motions will be oiderlv, 
and a just distribution be to all parts ll atet Itou \e 

Aggrandize (ag^gran-diz), o f. pret pp 
a(jf(jra/ui-i 2 ed;p\)T aggramiizimj |Kr agran- 
dir - L. prefix ag iijr ad, to, and grand is, 
grand J 1 To make great or greater in 
power, wealth, rank, or honour, to exalt, 
as. to aggrandize a family ‘ His scheme for 
aggrandizing his son ’ Prescott 2 t I'o 
magnify or exaggerate 

If we trust to fame and reports these in.iy (iroceed 
. from small matters aggramltMetl llWlastou 

3 I'o Widen the scope of; to enlarge, ex- 
tend, or elevate 

These furnish us with iflorious sprin#;s .intl me 
diuins to raise and aggraui/tae our conceptions 

// att^ 

4t To increase 'Aggrandize their tor 
tures ’ Sir T Herbert - .Syn To ,'iugiiiont, 
exalt, pnmiote, prefer, advance, enlarge, 
increase. 

Aggrandize (ag'grnn-tliz). r i To grow or 
become greater ‘ Follies, continued till old 
age, i\it aggrandize and liecome horrid ' lip 
Mali I Rare.] 

Aggrandizementfag'graii-diz-iiieiit), n 'J'lic 
act of aggrandizing, the state of hciiig ex- 
alted in power, rank, or honour, exallatioti, 
enlargement; as, the emperor setiks onl.v 
the aggrandizement of his own family 

The chief movers ami mainspring's wen- ilu- p.t|i.il 
and the iiiipcri.tl iiow*-rs, the uggeauaiaeuieut or 
diminution of whii h h.is bf«>ii tiu drift of .dmost ill 
the politic* itncui-s, aiiil w.irs which hasc employed 
and distracted liuropr* to tins d.iy liurke 

Syn Augmentation, exaltation, enlarge - 
mciit,advancemcnt, proinotioii. preferment 
Aggnindizer (ag'gran dlz-er), n One that 
aggrandizes or exalts in jiower, rank, or 
honour. 

Aggrappezt (ag-grapsO. n pi |OFr ; Fr 
agrafie, a hook; f) H krap/o, a clasp; 
allied to E. iy/a6,ifee.l Hooks and eych iisetl 
in armour or in ordinary costume 
Aggratet (ag-grat'), r.t 1 1 1 aggrn fn re L ag 
for ad, to, and gratus. ]ileasing. ) 1 o please 
Ilach one sought his lady to m'gr.^/e Sfeuser 
Aggra. Yftblc t (ag'gra-va-bl), a ('alculated 
to aggravate; capable of aggravating 
This idoKitry is the more <Uv crmblc ami aggra- 
7ttAle ill the iiivoc.ition of .s.-unts and id- "Is 

/ir H M^re 

Aggravate (ag'gra-vat), v.t. pret * pp ag- 
gravated; ppr. aggravating [L. aggraro 
ad. and gravis, heavy, whence grave, pnrf. 
Ac 1 l.t To add to; to iiu reji.«e 


Ford s a knave, and I will aggrovan his style (that 
^ add to his titles): thou. Master Brook, shaft know 
him for a knave and cuckold SAak. 

Then, soul, live tliou u|x>n thy servant's loss. 

And let that pine to itggravate thy store SAak, 

2. To make worse, more severe, or less toler- 
able ; to make more enormous, or less ex- 
cusable; to iiitcusify; as. to aggravate the 
evils of life ; to aggravate pain or punish- 
ment. ‘To aggravate the liori-ors of the 
scene.' Prescott —3 Tti exaggerate; to give 
colouring to m tiescriptioii ; to give an ex- 
aggerated representation of; as, to a^r/ra rate 
circumstances — -t. To provoke; to irritate; 
to tease. It'olloq J 

I was s»> aggravated th.it 1 almost doubt if I did 
know lUtUns 

Syn. To heighten, raise, make worse, in- 
crease. magnify, exaggerate. U'ase, irritate. 
Aggravating (ng'gro-vat-iug), ;> ami a 
1. iTo Yoking; annoying: colloquially apjilied 
to persons us well as things ; ns, he is an 
aggravating fellow* ‘Whidi makes it only 
the more ar/(fra{*afi/i</ ’ Thaekerag ‘2. In 
laic, making worse or more heinous; ns, ag- 
gra oa ting cmnimstaiices 
Aggravatingly (ug'gra vat Ing-li), ado In 
an aggravating manner 
Aggravation <ag-gra-va'8hon).n. 1 The act 
of making worse* used of evils, physieal or 
moral; hence, the act of inereasiiig severity 
or heinousiiess ; addition to that which is 
evil or improper, m.vax aggravation of pain, i 
grief, or crime -2 Exaggeration in a repre- I 
scntation; heightened description | 

Aciordin^ly they irot .i p.-imt(rr bv the kmj'lit's I 
dircciinif, to .idd a p.iir of whiskers to the fai t\ .mil 
by a hub aggr.iv.ttum of the features to chancre it 
into tile S.ir.icenS llc.'id Axidtsfin 

.H.lYovoeatioii. irritation Dickens [Colloti ] 
Aggregate (ag'gre-gat). r t pret A pp ag- 
gregated; ppr aggregating (L aggregn, 
aggregatvm, to eolloct in troops - atl. and 
grex, gregis. a henl or band, wheiiee gre- 
garious I To bring togetlier; to coUiu't into 
a sum, mass, or body ‘ The aggregated soil ' 
Mdfon 

Aggregate (ag'gre-giit), a FoniUMl h^ (be 
coniiiiu'tioii or collection of partienlnrs into 
a whole mass or sum . total , as, the aggre- | 
gate amount of ehai'ges 
lum.iking bread, for example, the Kibour cmpbi\ vl 
about the itsi-lf IS that of tht baki-r, but (he 

lal>nut o| thi imlh r. though eiiiployi ■! din i tb tii the 
pioduttioii. not of bread but ol flour, is eiiually p.iit 
of the aggitgatf sum of l.iboiir by whu h tin bread i , 
prodmrd y S 

Speeiftcully. (a) in geol composed of several 
different mineral coiistitutMitH eapalde of l 
licing Hcparated by iiiecliatiicnl ineaiiH , as, 
granite is an aggregate rock (/>) In aunt 
I formed into ehisters , as, ur/r/rer/ti/r’ ghiiidK, 
tliose which are clustered together, a.s the 
toiisits, the Kitlivary, pancreatic, iiiifl inam- 
iniiry glands (c) In hot composed of many 
small tioicts having a conmion iindixided 
rece)itacle. the aiitliei'is heing distinct and 
separate, tin; ttoicts coniinonly stiinding on 
stalks, and eacti liaving a partial calyx said i 
of (lowers ('urpuinttou aggregate, in law, 
see lunlcr CoKl'oHATloN. 

Aggregate (ag'gre gat), n A Slim, mass, or 
assemblage of (lartieulars; as, a housi- is an 
aggregate tif htones, brick, timhtu*, A’c It 
ddfiU's from » rinnpovial in this, that the 
I particulars of an aggregate arc less inti 
inatcly mixeii thun in a eompoand 'Some 
aggregate whos«> iinitH are partialh inde- 
pendent ' // SjH'neei. hi the aggregate , 
taken all-ogetliur . coiisideied as u wlnde; 
collectively 

lliir |iidcm'‘m of a m.tn''. r h.ir.irtrr i-. di-ri\i-tl from 
<ibs(.'r'. Ill,; .1 iiiiiiib-r of siu < < ,-.i\( .u I- , foriiiiii,; lu 
the .//;'»■. y- tte his uciu ral coursi of oinlii' t 

Sir tm (. / ru’ii 

Aggregately Cig'gre gat li). adv (lollec.t- 
ive]> . takt'ii in a sum or iiia.sh 

M.mv hob- tiling's, lll•l'lgh s»*par.if«-ly thrv s*-t:m 

ti>o III >i,;i>>li(..iiii III riif-iiliiJii, yvl tiggtegiife'v firt too 

iii.tt> tmI fi-i ;ii«- to ouiii LAes*er/i,ld 

Aggregation ( ag-gre ga'shtm ). n 1 The 
act of aggiegutiiig , the stttte of heing col- 
lucteil into a sum or iiia.Hs 

I .u.li n* m»s IS m.idi' up by the aggregatinn ,f sjK! 
f i, s ‘ urfifutr* 

2 All asseinhlage or conglomeration of par 
ticulars or uiiitf*, an aggregate 
Aggregative fag'gi e-gat -iv), a I Taken 
together, collective ‘In the disjuin tive 
not the aggregative seiisr* ‘ Spelman -- 
2 tlregarious, social (Rare 1 

Mis iMirabr.iirs) v»« lalily, his <tgg*fgatn'f mowte 
will now be the r|uahty of qualities for him 

( arls'lf 

Aggregator (ag'grtl-gat-Ar), n fine who col- 
lects into a whole or mass UurUm 


Aggrezs (ag-gresO, r. i. [L. aggrsdior, aggres- 
! sus—ad, and gradior, to go, gradus, a step, 
I whence grade, degree, Ac. ] To make a tlrst 
I attack ; to commit the ttrst act of hostility 
I or offence; to begin a qiiarrel or contro- 
I versy ; to be first to assault or invade. 


How llrit.uii s sons and Itritam^ fnem'lx »n fight. 



Aggression ( ag-gre'shon), n The first attack 
Of act of liostllity; the first act of injury, or 
first act leading to a war or controversy, as, 
to make an aggression ' Ai/gressions of 
power.* Uallam. svn Attack, invasion, 
assault, encroachment, injury, offence 
Aggressive (ag-gresTv), a (Tiaraeterized 
by aggression, tending to aggress; prone to 
' begin a quarrel, niakiiig the first attack; as, 
the minister ]iursued an aggressive foreign 
I policy. 

Th.n wliiih would be violent if aggrf.wti-e, niiglit 
be iiislilied if defensive .So II Sietf 

AggreSBiveneSB ( ag-gres'iv-nes ), n The 
' <iniility of htdng aggressive. 

Aggressor (ag-gres'er), n. The person who 
I first attacks, he who first commences hos- 
I tility or a t|iiurrtd. an assaulter, an invader 

The insolence of theiox»rjj (0 is UMi.)lly propnr 
Honed to the tiiiiieiiess of tiie suHerer .dines 

Aggrievanoe, Agrievance (ug-grev'ans), n 
(See Aogkikvk ] 0)ipn>ssion; liardshiji; In- 
jury; griovaiicu ‘ Agrievanees late urged 
against you by your mother.’ Dean *(■ / 1. 
(Rare 1 

Aggrieve(iig-grev').»> f pretApp aggrieved; 
ppr aggrienng. |O.Fr agrever, to weigh 
flown, from giever, to ojipress, from Ji. 
gravis, heavy, wlieiii*e also gnej, grave, ag- 
gravate, Ac j 1 T’o give pain or sorrow ; to 
atlliet ; to grieve ‘ \Vhieh yet aggrieves iiiy 
heart ’ S/noiser 2 To hear liard upfin , tf) 
oppress or injure in one's riglits, to vex or 
harass by civil oi political injustice 

The two Ml cs, so loii|> hostile, soon fouiid that they 
had loiiimon interests .iiid (.omiiioti viiemies Hotli 
were .dike ined by the tyruimy of a biid kms 
A/ttmu/ay 

Aggrievel (n«-grev'), »m*. To mourn; tf»la- 
immt 

My he.itf .f th.it slu h .1 wrcti li shoiilil reljfii. 

A/n /.'» A/tigi 

Aggroup (ag gr'»‘>'). »• t. I Prefix ag hir aU, to, 
ami group | 'Jo bring together; to group, 
to collect many persons m a crowd, or intuiy 
figiii'c.s ii.to whole, in statuary, painting, 
or description 

llodit s ol iliver-. n.ituies uliii li ate iiggt<uiged (or 
i.iiiibiiud) t i,>Lllicr .III ii|,'ree.ible ami pie.is.iiil to 
tliesiylit /*rvden 

Agha (iVga) .See AfiA 
Aghanee (ng ha'ne). n (Hind nghani, the 
piodiicc of the mouth Aglath, the eighth in 
the lliiiilii year, nnsweriiig to the last half 
of November and the first half of Jiecenihcr | 
'I'iie Tiaiiie given to the clilef nee crop in 
lliiidiistaii It is the niidille of the three 
eropH, being laid dow'ii along wiMi the 
llhadoec crop in Ajiril and May, and leaped 
III Novemiicr and jifseeinhcr ('allcfl Aviun 
111 lower Jtcijg.'d 

Aghast (ii-gast'), a or p (From prefix a, 
iiitcns , and stem seen in (loth, gaisiaa, vs- 
gaisian. to tenify, vs geisnan, to he aston 
, islied, jcci r/r'(Niri, )iiililc, liun j/i/sc, to slilld 
I del ; eidiip also O or I’rov E gust, gaster, 

I to ten-ify, gust, feat, gust mss. gastjal | 
.struck with ama/eincnt ; stupefied wltli 
sudden fright or horror Written also Mgrisf. 
j wliich i.s etyniologicidiy the better spellini; 

1 dgA.i\t lu- w.ikcd, ,-iml st.irtiiii,' from In* bed, 

I ( old swi .*i ui I l.iimiiy drops bis Itin'is o i-rsprr.id 
I Drydfn 

. (l-'orinerly aghast might Im' used us a pre 
sent, a iii'etcVitc, oi an infinitive ‘Orothei 
grisly thing that liim aghast ’ Spenser 
‘T'his liond, that baithuHar so sore agaste ’ 
Cha arer 

■ \fiw dr r» siistr-r lovn, wh.it in iv it be 
I hat III' ugu fifth IK my drtam?' quod she 
( Aa lifer. 

FoUowlmI hy a reflexive pronoun it iiiight 
have a passive meaning 

The ryiie«-s on the teiiipk 'lore that hoii^e. 

Anil r-i*k In* dorcs, f Uo-rnb-ii ful f.isto, 

(If wht. li Arrii.i sriiriwhat h>m ugmte CAaurer ) 

Agiblet (ajihl),a. (L ago, to <lo | ('u)iahle 
of being done; double. 'When they were 
fit for agihle things ’ Sir A Shirley 
Agile (aj'il), a. (Kr agile; L agdis, from 
ago. .Nee Ai T 1 Mirihle.. liiiving the faculty 
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of quick motion in the limlM ; apt or ready 
to move; brisk; active 
And bending forward struck his aeilt heels. Shak. 
8tn. Active, alert, iilniblo, brisk, lively, 
quick, spriKhtly, pronqit. ready. 

Agilely (aj'il-li). adxt. In ail affile or nimble 
manner 

AgUeneBS (aj'il-nes). n. The state or quality 
m iteitiff Hffilc; niinbleness; activity; affility. 
Agility (a-Jil'i-ti'), 71. |L agditan 8eeAoiLE.] 

1. Tile state cir quality of bcinq affile ; the 
power of nioviiiff the limbs quickly; nimble- 
ness; briskness; activity, quickness of mo- 
tion 

A limb overstrained by lifting a weiffht above its 
power, may never recover its former tigtlUy and 
viKoiir. traits 

2. t Powerful uffency. 

No wonder there be found tiion and women r>f 
straiiffe and inonstroiis sh.i|iL*s cunsiderinK the agtltiy 
of the sun's fiery hc.il HoUand 

AgillOChum (a-ffil'lu-kiiiii), n. Aloes-wood. 

8t‘e AOALLOOIIUM 

Agio (k'Ji-6), n I It rq/to, nqtjiu, exchanffc, 
alscount.] 1. In mm. the diitereiiee in value 
between one sort of money anil another, 
especially tietween ])a))cr money ami metal- 
lic coin ; usually connected witli continen- 
tal rates of cxchanffe 

It wrts wondrrfiil ti< hc.ir him talk .iboiit millions 
and oi''< 4 ;i,disL(miits, .111(1 wh.it Kotlisi hild w.isdoiii^, 
and iMrintr llrothcrs 1 haikfttty 

2. ITeniiuiii ; sum ffiven above the nominal 
value 

AglOBymandron, Aglosymandrum (u'ji- 
0 si-inan'Mion, a'ji <i si-mHn"drum), u |<>r 
haifioH, holy, and M'mniuu, to sbnw ] An 
instrunienl of wood or metal to make a 
sound on bciiiff struck, used by (UiriHtiuus 
ill place of bells, in countries sulijcct to the 
Turks, who forbid their use 
Agiotage (n'Ji-ot-uj). u The iiianaffemcnt 
or muincuvres by wliicli speculators in stocks 
or public funds contrive, by dissemiiiatinff 
false niinoiirs or otherwise, to lower or 
enhance their jirice; stock-jobbing 

Viiiiity and agiottinf .iri>, to ,i |*,(risi.in, tin* oxyacn 
Uid liydrn^'cii of life, L^iudor 

AglBt (a-jist'), V / (() Fr. ntjuder, to ffive 

lotlffiiiffs, to take in cattle to feed, from 
ffUtU (mod Fr r/ffr). a lodffiim, from L 
jaeitum, from jamre, to lie | In law, to take 
the cattle of others to ffra/.(' at a certain 
Hiiin; to fcctl or pasture tlic cattle of othci’s 
used orlffiiinlly ntr the feediiiff of cattle in 
the kiiiff s forests 

AgiBtage,AgiBtment(n-Jist'ai.njiHt'inent), 
n. (See Aoist.I In Uiw, (a) tlie takiiiff and 
foediiiff of other men’s cattle in the kiiiff’s 
foi'nst, or on one’s own land, (b) The pri<>e 

f iaitl for such feeding, (c) Uenerally, any 
lurdun. charffe, or tax. 

AglBtator (a-jist'at-or). ii Same ns Afjiitfrr 
AgiBter, A^BtOr (a-Jist'iM ), h An otlieor of 
11 royal forest, having the care of cattle 
agisted, and collecting the money (or the 
same 

Agitable (aj'it-a-bl), a rsee Auitatk ] Cap- 
mduof being agitated or shaken; cajmble of 
lieing debated or iliseussed 
Agitate (aj'it-at), r.t pret A' pp affitated ; 

} )pr apitatimj \ I, apito, atjitatum, froq 
rmn m/o .si>i* Act 1 1. To ‘move or force 

Into violent irregular action ; to slinke or 
move briskly; as, the wind aifttateg the sea; 
to aifitatf water in a vessel - -2 'J'o disturb, 
or excite into tumult . to perturb 

The mind of man i-, by v.uiiuis (i.assioiib 

‘YnkuTOH 

3. To discuss ; to debate . to arouse public 
attention to, by speeches, articles, pam- 
phlets. and the like; as, tooifibf fc a question 
‘Thiscontnivorsy hotly affifatrd among the 
moderns.’ IJojtle 4 To consider on all 
■ides, to revolve in the mind, or vien m all 
its aspects, to contrive liy mental delilieru- 
tioii. 'When politicians most oi/i/nfe des- 
perate designs’ JiikoH Itagilikr - 6.t To 
move or actuate 

Whrrr dwells this sov’ri-igii nrbitriirv soul, 
Whkh dors the iiuiu.iu nuiiii.il <‘oiitri>ii]. 

Inform c.ach imm. and ttcifafe tlic uhnii ' 

A/.II Cwiw 

Syn. To move, shake, excite, rouse, disturb, 
distract, revolve, consider, deliberate, dis- 
cuss, debate, canvass, controvert, examine. 
Agitate (aj'it-at), r i ’I'o engage in agita- 
tion : to arouse or attempt to arouse public 
attention to some political or social ques- 
tion; ns. beset out U^aiiitatr in the country. 
Agitated (aj'it-nt-ed). a Disturbed, ex- 
mteil ; oxpri'ssiug agitation ; os. in an ayi- 
tati'd manner ‘An atjitaU'd eounUmonce.* 
Thackeray. 


Agitating (aJ'itAt-ing). a. Calculated to 
, agitate, rouse, or excite; as, an agUating 
i occurrence, discoune, Ac. 

Agitation (aJ-it-a'shonX n. The act of agi- 
tating, or state of being agitated : (a) the 
state of being moved with violence, or with 
! irregular action ; commotiun ; as, the sea 
after a storm is in agitatum. (b) Disturbance 
j of tranquillity ill uie mind; perturbation; 
excitement of passion, (c) Examination of 
a subject in controversy; deliberation; 
discussion; debate. ‘Speculative ques- 
tions, the agitation of which has ever been 
the chief aversion of English statesmen.’ 
Froude. ‘ The project now in agitation for 
repealing the Test Act.* Swift (d) The act 
of arousing pul die attention to a political 
or social question liy speeches, Ac. ; as, he 
went on a tour of agitation - Syn. Disturb- 
ance, commotion, excitement, emotion, tre- 
pidation, tremor 

Agltatlve (ajit-at-iv), a. Having a tendency 
to agitate. 

Agitato (aj-(‘-ta’tb). fit.] In niugie, a 
broken, hurried, or restless style of perform- 
ance, adapted to awaken surprise or pertur- 
bation 

Agitator (aj'it-at-er). n 1. One who or that 
which agitates; s|)ecifleally, (a) one who 
engages in some kind of political agitation; 
one who stirs up. or excites others, witli the 
view of strengthening his own cause or 
parly. 

History will prove- Sh.akspi-rr*s aphorism, ' Therr-'s 
iii.ijjK III .1 naiiu*,' i spc( Lilly for tin working of t-vil 
Tilt politti.il ngtlator\ who givi* ttn.kfi.iiiies arc 
giiidcU by this .q^horism Mts \ Siftckland 

(f))lii mach. a rotating beater ftir thoroughly 
mixing and agitating substances suspended 
inecbuiiically in water, as the pulp in paper- 
making. - 2 A name given to certain ofllcers 
in ilm time of Cromwell appointed by the 
army to niuiioge their coiicenis. There were 
two from eneb regiment [ in this sense the 
profier HpLdlingiHpndiably Adjutattar, mean- 
ing not one who agitates but one who as- 
sists J 

They proreedt-il from tlioiiC elective tribunes 
c.aU«'iI agitafors, wlio had been estaldisbcd in every 
regiiiieiit to supentiteiul tlic interests of the army 
Hallntn 

Aglala (ng-liVi-a). n l. In clam myth, one 
of the three (Jraces 2. A small planet or 
asteroid between the orbits of Mars and 
' .lu])iter, discovered by M Luther, Ifitli Sep- 
tember, 

Aglee, Agley (a-gie', a-giyo. IStJoteh ] 
(Til the riglit line; obliquely, wrong llvrug 
Aglet, Aiglet (aglet, ag'let). n (Fr. (iwni- 
Ut'tte, a point, from atgniUc, a needle; L L. 
ttcvculaiotacicnla, dim.of L acus. aneedlc.] 

1 A tag or metal sheathing of a lace or of 
the points or ribbons, geiiemlly used in the 
sixti'eiitli and si'vciiteciith centuries to 
fasten or tie dresses They w'ere frequently 
foniMul of the precious inetals, carved into 
aiiiall figures, and suspended from the rib- 
bon, Ac , as ornaiiietits, and are still so 
used in the form of tagged points or braid 
liuiiging from the slioiilder in some militarv 
uniforms lii this sense written also Ai- 
gvillette. 'His gown, addressed with aglets, 
esteemed worth 2bl.' Sir J. Hayward. - 

2 t In hot a ]>ciuiant at the emls of the 
stamens of flowers, as in the rose and tulip; 
an anther 

Aglet-balsyt (^let-ba-bi), n. A small im- 
age on the end of a lace. Sec Aglet. 

M.irry liim to ,i puppet or an agM‘l>al>y SHak. 

AgUst t ( a-glist' ). a. Glistening ; as, agiisf 
with dew 

Aglow (a-gUV), a flTeflx a, on, ami 
Ill a glow; glowing, us, her cheeks were all 


Tlir l.indsr,-ipc was all ag/im with the crimson 
of the sctiing ‘•mi It'. < oUiris 

Aglutltlon (ng-lu-ti'shon), n. [Gr. a, priv., 
ami L glutio, to swallow'.] Inability to 
swallow. 

Agminalt (ag'min-al). a (L agmen, a troop 
or fiody of men arrayed, from «f/«, to drive | 
Pertaining to an army or troop. Bailey 
Agnail (ag'iial). N I A Sax angncrgl—ange, 
pain, and ntrgl, nail 1 1. A hangnail 

‘i.t A com on the foot. 

Agnate (ag'iiat), n [L agnahw, adnascor 
ad, and naecor, natug, to l>c bora. Sec Na- 
TUUK ] Any mule relation by the father’s 
side. 

Agnate (ag'nat). a b'^e the noun ] 1. Ec- 
lated or akin by the father’s side.— 2 Allied; 
as, ‘aiftuife w'ords ’ Ftarttall [Rare.] 
AgnauC (ag-nat'ik). ti IVrtniiiiiig to descent 


by the male line of ancestors. * Agnatic 
succession.' BlaektUme. [Bare.] 
Agnation (ag-na'shon),n. [L.oynafio. See 
Agnate, n. ] i. Belation by the father's side 
only, or descent in the male line : distinct 
from cognation, which includes descent in 
the male and female lines. —2. Alliance or 
relationship generally. [Rare.] 

AgnaHon may br fnuiid aniong&t all the langtiaiges 
in the Northern Heiiiiiipliere. PovnuM. 

Agnel (ag'iiel), n [O.Fr. agtwl, a lamb, from 
L agnellns, aim. of agnvtt, a lamb, from the 
figure struck on the coin. ] An ancient 
French coin, value twelve sols, six deniers, 
bearing the figure of the paschal lamb. It 
w'as culled also Mmiton d’Or and Agnel d’Or. 
i Agoitiont (ng-nrshon), n. [L. agnitio, from 
agnogco, agnitum, to recognize — ad, and 
gnoHco, noHco, to know.] Acknowledgment 
Agnize t ( ag-iiiz' ),v.t. To acknowledge ; to 
own. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity, 

1 find in liardncss. and do underPake 

Thc.sr prev'iit w.irs ug.iiiisl thu (itt«iiiiites. Uluik, 

AgnOBta, Agnoitte(ag-nc'te, ag-noi'ie), n. 
m [From Gr. agnoeu, not to perceive or 
know.] 1 A sect of the fourth century, 
followers of 'riicuphroiiius the Cappadocian, 
who questioned the omniscience of (jod — 
2. A sect of the sixth century, followei-s of 
Tliemistius, deacon of Alexandria, who held 
that Christ, as iiiaii, was ignorant of many 
thiiigs, and specifically of the time of the 
day of judgment. 

AgnOiOlOgy (ag-noi-oPo-ji), n [Gr. agnoia, 
ignorance, and logng, discourse ] lu me-toph, 
tlic doctrine or theory of ignorance, in 
which it is determined what wo are and 
can lie ignorant of, ami what we are neces- 
sarily ignorant of: a ductiine having an 
im)M)rtunt place in the philosophy of Prof 
Ferrier. 

Agnomen (ag-no'men), n. [L ag for ad, to, 
and nomen, a name See Name] 1 An 
additional name given by the Roiuuns to an 
individual in allusion to some quality, cir- 
cumstance. or aebieveinent by which he 
was distinguished, as Afncanvs added to 
r Cornelius Scipio Hence— 2 Any addi- 
tional name or epithet coiifeiTed on a per- 
son 

Agnominatet (ag-noni'in-at), v.t (L. agno- 
m ino—ag for ad, and nmnino, from nmnen, 
iiunie. ] I'o name 

The flowing ( urri'nt’s silver streams . . . 

Sh.ill t>r ngnoffttnaied liy uut luiiie Locrine. 

Agnomination (ng-iionPin-a"Bhon), n. 1 An 
additional name or title ; a iinnie added to 
another, as expressive of some uut, achieve- 
ment, Arc ; a Buniame — 2 Kescmblanec in 
sound between one word and uiiotber, espe- 
cially by alliierution ; also, the practice of 
using words so resembling in close proxim- 
ity to one another (sec An nomination), as. 
'Scott of Suutstar vet’s Stoggerhig State of 
Scots Statesmen.' 

I Our bards linid agnorntnaitons and riifurcing uf 
I ronsiiiiant words or syllables one upon tlic other to 
br the greatest elegante. . . So li.ive 1 .seen divers 

t)M rhymes III Italian running so: . . . * In selva s.dvo 
•line: I'm taro cuore.’ Hontii 

AgnOBtic (ag-iios'tik), n, [From Gr. agnogtos, 

• not knowing— (I . priv , and stem of gignogkd, 

, to know. See Know.] One of those persons 
' who disclaim any knowledge of God or of 
the origin of tlie universe or of anything 
beyond what belongs to the present world, 
holding that the mind of man is limited tt» 
the knowledge of plienometm alone, and 
that we cannot go beyond the sphere of 
' human experience. The agnostic is not to 
I be confounded with the atheist, 
j AgnOBtiC (ag-nos'tik). a. Pertaining to the 
' agnostics or tlieir doctrines. 

A^OBUoiBm (ag-nos'ti-sizni), n. 1 'J'he doc- 
trines cliaracteristic of the agnostics. - 
2 The act of holding the doctrines of tlie 
agnostics 

Agnotherium (ag-nd-the'ri-um). n. [Gr. 
agnoeu, not to know, and therion, a wild 
iH'iist. ] Same as A mphicyon. 

AgnUB (ag'niis), n [L.] An image or repre- 
sentation of a lamb as emblematical of our 
Saviour, an agnus Dei. 

They will ki&s .i cruiifix. salute a cross, c.'trrv most 
devoutly .i scapuiary, an agnus, or a set of beads 
about them Brevtut. 

AgnUB CaBtUB (ag^nus kas'tus), n A species 
of Vitex ( V, Agmig Castm), nut onler Ver- 
beuaeeR', called ea4rftor(L.), chaste, and hav- 
ing attributed to it the imagined virtue of 
preserving chastity, from the resemblance 
of tile Greek name agnos to Or. hagnos. 


Fate, fkr, fat, fgll; me. met. h6r; pine, pin; iiAte. not, nibve: tdbe, tub. bqll; oil. pound: h, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. ley 
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cliaste. It rises 8 or 10 feet high with spikes 
of flowers, and is a native of tlie countries 
round the Mediterranean. 

AgnuB Del (ag'nus dfil). [L. .Lamb of Ood. ] 
1. One of the titles of Christ. John i. 29.— 



Agnus Dei that belongert to Charlem.'igne.— From 
Aix-la-L'hapcIlc Cathedral. 

2 In i? Cath. Ch (a) a medal, or inoiv fre- 
quently a cake of wax, consecratod by the 
pope, stamped with the flgiire of u lamb sup- 
porting the banner of the cross ; supposed 
to possess great virtues, siicli as preserving 
those who curry it in faith from accidents, 
Ac. (6) A prayer in the ortictf of the muss 
iMfginning with tliesc words 8. In Gm'k 
Ch. the cloth wliich covers the conimunion 
Bf'nice, liearing tlie figure of a lamb. 

Agnus BcythlCUB (ug'nus sithMk-us). n 
[L.] The Scythian lamb, a name applied to 
the rhisomeof the fern Cihofhnn barmnetz, 
which is covered with silky fibrous hairs. 


the American a^fcne, is in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the other, or Aeiatie, is in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Although they 
extend from south to north, they do not 
coincide with the meridians, but intersect 
them under difterent angles. 

AgonUun (ag^u-nizm), n. [Gr. affonutmos. 
8ee AuoNizis.] Contention for a prize. 
[Rare.] 

AgonlBt (ag'd-nist), n. [Gr. afffinistfg Keo 
Agony. ] l. One who contends for tin* prize 
in public games; a combatant: a champion. 
Milton has given the name ‘Samson 
iates’ tj) his tragedy, from Samson's e\i>loits 
in slaying the Vhilistinos 2 Krrh’s aname 
given l>y Donatus tit such of his disciples 
OK he sent to contend for the ii'Utli by prcucli- 
iiig at markets and fairs. 

AgoniBtarch (ag-on-ist^ark), 11 . [Gr m/dii- 
a pnze-llghter, and archoit. a ruler.) 
One w'ho trained pemms to compete in 
public games. 

AgonlBtert (ag^d-nist-^r), n. One who con- 
t<‘nds in public games. 

AgonlsUo, AgOXliBtiGBl (ng-6-nist'ik, ag-d- 
nisf/ik-Hl), rt |See Agonist.) Pertaining tt» 
contests of strength, or athletic combats, 
or to contests of any kind, as foi'ensic or 
argumentative contests. (Raiv ] 

As a sihular he (Dr. l*.irr) m.is hrilli.iiit, but he 
(«iiu.uiited his power iii ilispl.tts 

/«. Qntucfv 

AgonlBtically (ag-o-nist'lk-al-li). ado in 
an agonistic manner. [Rare J 

AgonistlCS (ag-o-nist'iks). h 'riie art or 
<lUasi-scienco of contending in luiblic games 
or i»i*i/e-ilg)iting 

Agonize (ag'd in/). v i pret A pp aiionizcd; 
Pin*. Ui/onizhuj [(Jr atibnizomai, to contend 
for a prize Sec Aoonv ) To writhe with 
extreme t>ain; to suffer violent anguish. 

To binart and .i^wv/iee .at every pore /'.'/e 



Agnus Scythicus yCibotium barentetz) 


and when inverted and artificially trimmed 
somewhat resembles a small lamb. The 
plant is a native of Tartary, and was for- 
merly reported to have a semi-animal semi- 
vegetable nature. 

Ago (a-gdO. a. or qdo. (really a pp ) (Short- 
ened form of agmie.] Past; gone; as, n year 


ago. 

Agog (a-gog'), adv. [Prefix a, on. and gng, 
W. g(^i, to shake, of which jpoff and Sc g/atg 
seem to be forms; comp Prov.E gog, a bog, 
aog~mire, a quagmire. ] In a statu of desire; 
highly excited by eagerness after an object 


Six precious souls, and all a/rofZ 

To dash through thick and tlim. C<nvper. 

Agoggled (a-gogad), a. Having staring eyes. 
*A little agoggled in his eyes. ’ Lever [Rare 1 

Agoing (a-go'in^). adv. [Prefix a fur on, ami 
verbu noun going, lit. on the going ] 1 Tn 
motion: uneu only with transitive verbs; as, 
to set a ..dill ctgoing. - 2. On the point of 
goii^; about to go; ready to go; as, he is 
agoing immediately [Vulgar.) 

Agon n. [Gr. See Agony. 1 A con- 

test for a prize. Ahp. Sancroft. 

Agone (a-gonO. pp. or adv. (A Sax dgdn, 
gone, past, from prefix d. away, and gdn, 
ge-gun, gone. Wedgwood and others, how- 
ever. r^ard this word as changed from O E 

S fone, in which the y represents tlie par- 
eipial augment pe. J Ago; past, since 
My master left me, because three days utzonr I fell 
sick. I b.'ini XXX M. 


Agone 

Agonk 


(ag'dn), n. An agonic line. See 


Agonic (a-gon'ik), a. [Or a. priv , and //(oua, 
an angle ] Not forming an angle —Agoine 
tinea, the name given by Prof. August two 
lines on the earth’s surface, on wliiidi tlie 
magnetic needle points to the true north, or 
where the magnetic meridian coincides with 
the geographical One of these lines, called 


Agonize (ng'u-ni/). v t To distrt^ss witli ex- 
treme pain; to torture. 

He agotitseii hi . •iiothcr by his behavinur 

NttU kffiTV 

Agonizing (ag'd-nlz-ing), a (•ivmg cxtrt'iiic 
puiii ; causing great agony; ns, agonizing 
pains. 

Agonizingly (ng'd-niz-ing li). adv In an 
auoiiizmg manner, with cxtri‘mc align ish. 
Agonothete (n-gd'no-tlict), n (Cr. agnao- 
thetea agon, contest, and tithenii, to ap- 
point.) One of tlic officials wlio presided 
over the putiiic games in Ciroece ' 

Agonothetic (a-gd'no-thci''ik>, a Pertain- ! 

mg to the office of an ogoiiotlicte. 

Agonus (ug^m-us), n. Same as Aapido- j 
phorus. j 

Agony (ag'd-ni), n (Gr agfmia, struggle, l 
angiiisli, from agon, an asseiiiiily, specif) , 
cally iqiplicd to the concourse of people at ‘ 
tlie utliietie games of Greeee, tlieiiee to tin* . 
struggle for u ]>rizc, and tlien to a eonte^t or 
struggle of any kind, from ago, to lead, to j 
bring tugctiicr 1 1 t A violent contest or 
striving , 

Till hr h.ivc thus dcinnhitcfl hiiiisi-lf nf ,dl Ihrsi* 
inciiiiibraiu cs. he b utterly unqn.iliried fur tliise 
ajiontfi, Jir. il 

2 I'fie struggle, frc«|ueiitly iinconscions, 
that jirecedcs natural death; as, tlie death - 
agony, iii this scuse often used in tiic jiliiral; 
as, ho is In tlie aymiieH nf lieatli - .'I Tlie 
supreme struggle for life in tlie imintdiate 
presence of extreme danger or violent deatli, 
aceoniTiunied witli excessive mental anguish 
or terror 

A sijlit.iry shriek, the bubbling cry 

< If suine strong swiiuiner in himjcenv Myron. 

4 Extreme bodily uv mental pain; intense 
suffering 

That death were better th.tn wiich affony 

As grief and fury unto me did bring Spender 

Specifically -5 ThehiifTeringsof our .Saviour 
in the garden of Getlisenianc - Agony, An- 
guiah. Agony is iiain so extreme as to 
cause writliing of tnc body, continued r.nd 
excruciating general pain . angviah is now 
generally used of (^eat mental distress, 
though in older English such expressions as 
•the angaiah of a wound' were eommon - - 
SvN Anguish, tomicnt, throe, strugglr, dis- 
tress. pangs, suffering 

Agood t (a-gqd'), adv In earnest ‘ 1 maile 
licr weep aflrood.’ Shah 
Agora (ng'd-ra), n Tlie public sriuare and 
market-place of a Greek tfiwn, answering 
to the/frram of the Romans 
AgOUara (a-go'a-ra), n. [Name in South 
America ) A species of racoon (/*roeyon 
eancriooma), called also the erab-eating 
racoon, from its habit of eating ail kinds of 
crustaceans and molluscs, marine and ter- 
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restrial. It is a native of the warmer parts 
of America, and in size is equal to on average 

A^Uta (a-gb'ta), n. [Native name.] An in- 
sectivorous mamnial peculiar to Hnytl, of 
the tanrec family, and belonging to the 
genus Solonodoii It was so puzzling to 
naturalists tliat it has received tlie name of 
S. paradoxua. It lias the tail devoid of hair 



Agoiitii {So/fMOtfoM /^iradaxus). 

and covered with scales, the eyes small, and 
an elongated nose like tlie shrews. All the 
feet terminate in five toes, and the long 
claws are curved and evidently adapted for 
scraping in the earth. The dentition is 
uiiiijue, tlie grooving of the second incisor 
of the iow'cr jaw distnigiiishing tills genus 
from till otliers whose dcntiii system is 
known. Jt is of tlic size of a riit. 

Agouti (a-go'ti), n. 'I'lie name of several spe- 
cies of rodent iniiinniuls, forming n fiiniily 
liy theinselves. genus Diisyproctu. 1'hi‘re 
are eiglit or nine speides. all iKdoiiging to 
K America and tlic W. Indies. 'I'he com- 
mon agouti, or yellow. niiii)icd cavy (/> ag- 
outi), is of tlie si/.e of ii rabbit. The upper 
part of tint body is biowinsb, with ii mix- 
ture of red and black . tlie bully yellowish. 
It burrows in the ground or in liolluw trees, 
lives on vegetaliles, doing intieli injury tn 
the HUgar-eiine, is us voracious ns n ing, and 
nnikes a similar grunting noise It liolds 
Its food ill its fore- paws, like a sqiiirnd. 
Wlieii seared or angry Its hair Is erei*t, and 
it strikes the ground witli its hind feet Its 
liosli is white and well tasted, so tliiit it is 



Agnuti {DiUyprocta Affouti). 

pursued as game in llrazil Hpelled also 
A gouty 

Alsace 1 (a-gras'), v t Same ns Aggrace. 
Agrammatistt (n-gniTii'niat-lst), n. IGr. a, 
priv , and gramma, a lettei.] An illiterate 
person. Itailey 

AgrapblB (ag'ra-fls), n |(ir a, nog, and 
grapTio, to write, from there being no mark- 
tngs nil the netuls | A genus of plants be- 
longing to the Idliaeeic. and nearly allied to 
till* squills and byacintlis A nutana is the 
common wild hyaeintli, the Uyaeinthua 
non-ae.nptua of Liiiiiuius 
Agrarian (a-gnVri-an), a (L agrariua, from 
ager, a tleld .*< 01 ! AiTiK j 1 Relating to 
liimls, especially public lands, pertiiiiiing to 
tlie. equitable division of public lands; as, 
agrarian laws 

Hi', gr.ur’s l.imlrtl powssion'. are irresiMibly In* 
vitinr tii dll iii’Tot lilt; cnjuTiment Murkt. 

2 Growing in tlelds; wild- said of plants. 

The Lharliick ib only .in aj*rat tan f*»rni of Itoissica. 

/*»«/ /iMikman. 

—Agrarian lawa, in aneioiit Rome, laws for 
regulating the distriliiition of the public 
lands among the citizens - Agrarian mur- 
der, agrartnn outrage, an outrage or mur- 
der brought about by some dispute us to the 
occiipaiiey of land. 

Agrarian (a gra'ri-an), n 1 One in favour 
of an equal division of projierty, espeeially 
landed property, among the inhaliitaiits of 
a country 2. An agrarian law. ‘An equal 
agrarian is a x>ciTietual law,' Harrington. 
(Itare | 

AgrariiuliBm (n-gra'ri-an-lzm). n The act 
^ upholding an equal division of lands and 
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property in general; the prindplea of one 
who does so. 

Agraxlaalse (a-gr&'ri*an4s), v.t. To distri- 
bute RTnoag the people, as land 
iigrOft Agree, t ado. in good part; kindly; 
in a friendly manner. ‘T«)ok agree all my 
whole play ' Chaiieer. 

Agree (a-gr£0. v i pret. pp. agreed; ppr. 
agreeing, f P'r. ngrinr, to give one's consent, 
to agree - a, and fl.Fr gret, TT. grat, i 
good-will, fav4)nr, fnnii L gratus, pleasant, ; 
whence also 1 With ■ 
a jierHonul suhjei't, in which case agree is i 
either used a)>solutely or is followed hy 
Ufit/i liefore the iicrson with wliom the 
agreement subsists, and hy itpoti, on, fur, 
or to before the person or thing w'liich is 
the subject i>r CfUidition of the agreement. 

(а) 'J'o be of one mind; to harmonize in 
opinion ; ns, in the expediency of tin; law 
all the parties agree, (h) To live in concord 
or without contention; to live together in 
some manner as regards harmony. 

tlow dust thou and thy tiMster ujirrn’ f ShuA 

fc) To come to one ofiinioii or mind ; to de- 
ierniino nnanimously; to come Ui an ar- 
rangement or understanding; to arrive at a 
settleiiient. 

If nirn, skilled in chyiiiir.'il .ifr.iirs, sliall to 

write t le.irly. tlicy will hr mliited either to 
write notiiint>, ur hooks th.tt iiwiy tencii us .souirthint' 

JioyU 

Make not a nty fensi of it, to let the meat rool rre 
we can ui;vef upon the first plate Sh.ik 

Didst thou not unree with iiicyar a {irniiy a tl.iyf 
Mat XX n 

Bence, to come to an agreement after a 
quarrel or dispute; to he reconciled 

with thine adversary <|iiiLkly Mat v. 35 

(d)To yield assent; to consent; to express 
concurrence; as. he agreed to acctinipany 
the anihassador. * Agree to any covenants ’ 
Shak. Followed hy with before the thing 
agreed on. 

yipref with his detimnds to the point .Shak. 
fi Witlt a thing ur things for the snhjoci, in 
which case agree now takes no prc)iositioii 
excciit with after it, tliough formerly to was 
also so usetl. pi) To he consistent ; to liar 
n;ioiii/.c; not to contradict or hi* repugnant, 
as, this story agrees with what has Iteeu re- 
lated hy othi'rs. 

Thrir witness nprerti imt tut'cthct M.irk xiv. «;6 

Wlieii we possess euirsflies with the utiiiost sctii- 
rityol tlie deiiioristratiiiri, that the three anodes of a 
triangle lire rajual to two right ones, what do we 
more hut pen eivc. that eipiality to two right ones 
iloes net esvirily nffeee to. and is iiiseparablv ooin the 
tlirei angles ofo triangle /.aiir. 

Ail these i|ualitics naree Just as well to tlie oak, 
•gainst whii.li he lonicmls Kp J owth 

(б) To rusemhie; to ht« similar ; to lie ai»i*li- 

calilc or ajipropriate ; to tally ; to match ; 
ti> correspond, as, the picture does not agrer 
with (In* original (c) To suit; to lie ncconi- 
modated oraihipted; as, the same food does 
not agree with every constitutioii (</) In 
gram, to corresjioiul in iiiimlier, case, gen- 
tler, or iiorson , as, a verb must agree with 
its nominative. |ln certain plirases tin* 
verb to agrer is still conjugated, like some 
other intransitive verbs, with tlie auxiliary 
to he instead of hare, which gives these 
phrases, to be agreed, all are agreed, and 
the like, the njtpoaraiu'e of being in the 
passive ‘The traitors are agreed ’ (that is, j 
the traitors have agreed, have or are come 
to an agreenicnt) Shak ) j 

ikgXBe (a-grtV), v t To settle, to determine; 
to arrange. 

He saw fnuii far 

hoinr trouhluus iiprorr nr ciiuti.-iiti('iis fr.iy, 
Wherrto h( dri w 111 li.isir it ti> srensn 

1 do |i«lir\r thr two rn-tc-ndei •• li,id, pov.itt^. 
ee.i the nuitter hcfort-li.ind (.» .m 

fThis use of the verli agree is now otisolete 
except in the jiassive in the plirase it is 
agreed 

It n Mills 

Th.it peaceful truce sh,iil hv ji'r<K l.iinied in T-r.uu c. 

\lu,k ] 

AffreeabUlty (a-grtVa-ldr'i-ti), n. The ((Iia- 
lity of tieing agreeable ; easiness of tlisjiosi- 
iion (Kare 1 

Aygreeable (a-gi*e'a-bl), a. 1 . .suitable, eoii- 
formuble, eorrespondent ; eousistcnt; with 
fo; us, the jiraetiee of viitue is agreeable to 
the hiw of (tod and our own nature. ^ In 
pursuanee of. in eonfurmity with; os, agree- 
able to the order of the day, the Bouse tiMik 
up the report of the eoinmittec. This was 
formerly the common usage, and is gram- 
matically correct, attreeable being an ad- 

{ ective in concord with tlie latter clause of 
he sentence: the Bouse took up the report 


of the committee (which taking up was) 
agreeable to the order of the day. Agree- 
able has now, however, in this use, been 
almost superseded by agreeably —B. Fleas- 
iug, either to the mind or senses; as, agree- 
able manners ; fruit agreeable to the taste. 

My idea of an agreeable ftetfxnx, said Hugo Bohun, 
is a person who agrees with me Disraeit. 

4. Willing or ready to agi’ce or consent. 

These Prenchiiien give unto ilic stud captain of 
Calais a grCtit sum nt money, so that he will be but 
content and agreeable that they may enter into the 
said town Latimer. 

I'll meet you Uiere, and Itring my wife that is to 
be. . . . You're agreeable f Dtilens. 

6 \ Conconlant ‘ Those manifold and agree- 
able testimonies of the olde and new writers. ' 
Author of J690 quoted by Fitzedward Mali. 
Aneeablef (u-gre'a-bl). adv. In an agree- j 
mde or pleasing manner; agreeably 

To spe.ik agreeable to him with whom we deal, is 
more th.iii to speak m good wortls, or in good orrier 1 
Karon. | 

Agreeableness (a-grc'a-bl-nes). n Tlie state 1 
or quality of lieing agi*eeable ; as, (a) suit- 
aideiiesH ; confonnity ; consistency ; as, the 
agrreahlenesH of virtue to tlie laws of Ood 
{ 0 ) The (juality of pleasing; that quality 
w'liicii gives satisfac.tion or moderate plea- 
sure to tlie mind or senses; as, an agreeahlo- 
■m’SH of imuiners ; there is an agreeableness 
ill the taste of certain fruits. (This is the 
usual sense of the word.J (c)t Concoid- 
ance; harmony. 

The agreeableness between man and otlier jMirts 
of cretitioii tirerr. 

Agreeably (u-grc'a-bli). adv In an agree- 
mile manner; os, (a) suitably; cuusistently; 
eoiifomialily. 

The i-Ilfi I of wIirIi Is, th.it iiiarri.iges grow less 
frecpiciit, ugreeabiy to the maxim .ibuve laicl down 
Paley. 

See retiiiirk under Aohkkabi.k, 2. (b) Pleas- 
ingly ; in an ugreenblc manner ; in a man- 
ner to give pleasure; as, to be agreeablg 
entertained with a discourse. (c)t Alike; 
in tlio same or a similar manner; similarly. 

Armed both agtentb/y. hpemer 

Agreelngly (a-gre'ing li), adv. In conform- 
ity to Sheldon jitare ) 

Al^eement (n-gre'meiit), n 1. The state of 
agreeing <ir being agreed ; as. (a) concord ; 
hannony; conformity; resemhlnnec 
VVh.it agreement hath the tcm)>lt.* of (,01! with idols? 

3 (or \i It) 

]*.xp«iiisinii and duration have this farther agieeuient. 

/..*< ke 

(h) riiioii of opinions or suiitinients , as, a 
good agrennent subsists among the inem- 
bers < 1 ^ the council, (r) In gram corre- 
Hporidcnec of words in respect of nninbcr, 
gender, <tc See AUKKE, v.i., 2 (d) -2 The 
act of coming to a niiituiil uriiiiigemeiit ; 
hurgain; coinpuct, contract, stipulation, as, 
he niufle an agreeawnt for the purchase of a 
house. 

Make .in agteement with mr by a |»rr'>,i'iil 

• Ki xviii 'll 

Agrefe.t adv | l*n*flx a, on or in. and grief. J 
In grief Chaucer 

Agrege,t Agregge t (n-givj'),r./.und / |(> Fr 
agreger, agjfreger, from rustic h.aggravUtre, 
classical L aggravare, to aggravate, us 
abridge from ahbreviare ] To aggravate; to 
exaggerate 

Agrestlal (u-gres'ti-al). a Itustic; t>ouiitri- 
IU*d (Rare | 

Amstlc, Agrestical (a-gros'tik. u-gres'tik- 
al), a (i, agrestm. from ager, a field ] 
Rural , rustic ; )K*rtuiiiing to lielils or the 
cMuiitry. ill npposition to the cit) ; unpol- 
ished ( Rare | 

AgTeye,t r 1 'Po grieve Chuueer 
Aglicolatlon t (n-grik'b-ln"slum), n (Milti- 
vation of the sod liaileg 
Agricollstt (H-grikVd-ist). n IL agricola, 
u Inisliaudiinin ager, a Held, and culo, to 
cultivate J Aii agriculturist 

1 Ik- iiastiirc* .iiid the fuod of pl.ints 

biiNt let Mu- >oiiti>> agmohsi be t.vught. Dodsley 

Ajfrlcolous (n-grik'6-lus). a. Agricultural. 

AgrlCUltor (ag'rl kult-or), n fL. , from ager. 

It field . and cultur, a cultivator ] One whose 
occupation is to till tlie ground : a farmer; 
a huslmndnian ; one skilled in hushandry. 

: (Rare ] 

‘ Agricoltural (ag-ri-kul'tur-a1). a Tertaiii- 
; ing to, connected with, or engaged in agri- 
culture - Agricultural societies, societies 
I for promoting agricultural improvenientB. 

, such as tlie improvement of land, of imple- 
. ments, of the breeds of cuttle, A*c — .4frri- 
; cultural chemistry, a brunch of chemistry 
; treating of the cuniimsition ami properties 


of plants, soils, manures, feeding-stoffs for 
cattle, Ac. It teaches how to improve 
barren soils and renew exhausted ones, as 
also what soils and manures are suitable 
I for specifle cropB. — Agricultural geology 
treats of the resources of a country in le- 
i spect of soils, subsoils, subjacent strata, and 
mineral manures 

A^cultnrallst (ag-ri-kuFtQr-al-ist), n. An 
I agriculturist. A.J. EUie. 
A^(nilture(ag'ri-kul-tur),n. [L. aycr,afleld, 
and cu ((It ra, cultivation. Hec Acre and Cul- 
ture 1 The cultivation of the CTouiid, more 
csiiecially with the plough and in large areas 
or fields in order to rinse grain and other 
crops for man and beast, including the art 
of preparing the soil, sowing and planting 
seeds, removing the crops, and also the rais- 
ing and feeding of rattle or other live 
stock; hushandry: tillage: farming. Agri- 
culture has lieeii divided iuto theoretical and 
practical. Theoretical agriculture, or the 
theory of agriculture, is n science, compre- 
I heiidiiig ill its scope the nature and proper- 
ties of soils, the different sorts of plants and 
seeds fitted for them, the composition and 
tjUiiliticB of manures, and the rotation of 
crops, and involves a knowledge of chem- 
istry, geology, and kindred sciences. Prac- 
tical agriculture, or husbandry, is an art, 
comprehending all the laiiours of the field 
and of the farm-yard, such as preparing tlie 
land for the reception of the seed or plants, 
committing the seed to the earth, rearing 
the crop, gathering in the fruits, cultivation 
and economy of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions. Ac. 

AgriCUlturlBin(ag-ri-kuFtur-izm).n. The art 
or science of ogncnlture. [Rare.] 
AMCulturlSt ( iig-ri-kuTtfir-ist). 91 . One 
willed in the art of cultivating the ground; 
a hushuminiaii. 

They preferreii the produce of their flock.*; to that 
of thrir l.iiids, and were shepherds instead of agri- 
rultu nsti Ktu k/e. 

Agrlevance.t See AoaRrEVANOE 
Agrimonla (ag-ri-ni6'iii-a), u. [L.L. agri- 
uitm/a, L. argemonia. Or argemonf, agri- 
iiioii> . Said to liefrom (Jr ar^cum, a whitish 
speck on the eye arising from ulceration 
(whieh this plant was supposed to cure), from 
argos, white,] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Rosaeeie; agrimony The species are slender 
perennial herbs found in temperate regions 
The common agrimony (A. eupaforia) was 
formerly of miieh repute as a medicine. Its 
loaves and root-stock ai e astringent, and (he 
latter yields a yellow dye. 

Agrimony (agVi-mon-i), n. The common 
name of the ]»liiiils ot the genus Agrimoniu. 
Kemp Bgnmon} belongs to the genus Eupa- 
torium (F. canuabinum), nat. order Com- 
positeo 

AgrlopeB,AgrlopuB(n-griV)-p6B.B-grr6-pu8). 
u A genus of ueantiiopterygious fishes, 
family Catnphrneti, particularly distin- 
giiish(‘d from most other genera of fishes hy 
having only nine rays in the pet'toral fins 
llie A forntK, orHea-horHe,i8upwurd8of2fect 
ill length, and is common on the shores of the 
('ape <if iJood Hope 

Agrlppinlan (a-grip-piu'i-an), n. Eccles a 
follower t>f Ag-rifijnnus, bishop of (Carthage 
in the third centun', >^ho first taught and 
defended the doctrine of relmptism 
AgriBe,t AgryBe,t v.i. (A Hax dgrtsan, to 
dread Allied to grislie, 15 grisly J 'J’o 
shiver; to shiiilder, ns from fear, disgust, 
or syin))utliy, and the like. 

TUc kiiifres hertf of piiev ^uii agrise. Chanter 

AgxlBe.t rf 1 'I'o cause to shudder; to 
terrify, to disgust 'Swiche peiiies that 
your hertt*s miglit agrisr ' Chaucer. 2. To 
make fiightful, to disfigure ‘ Eii^ost with 
, mud which did them fow lo agnse ^ Speuser. 

' Anom (a'groiii), n The native name for a 
. disease fivqueiit in Rcngul and other parts 
j of the East Indie.s, in wliicli the tongue chaps 
i and becomes rough and sometimes covered 
I with while spots 

, Agronomic, Agronomical (ag-rr>-nom'ik, 
! iig-ro-nom'ik-al), a. [Hr agros, a field, and 
nomos, u law.] Relating to agronomy, or 
the nmiiugenient of farins. [Rare.] 

The exiierienre uf llriiish agriculture has shown 
! that the l■rcIu■h ag/onomital uitisiuii of the soil is 
I iiifniitely lest prufit.iblc . tliaii that prrvuiliiig in 
j this country iiitn. Kev 

' Agronomist (a-gmnT>-mist), n. One who 
! studies the management of farms. ‘An 
j impartial foreign agronomist ' Edin. Jiev. 

: [Rare.] 

' Agronomy (a-gron'd-mi), u. [Fr. ayrmiomte, 
from Hr agrotunnos, rural, from apros.a field, 
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Mid nomof, a nile.1 Tho art of cultivating 
the ground; agricmture. 

Ajpfoaa.t pret. of o^rriM. 
Ai pr oatMiiina(ag-rd>Btem*ma). n. [Or. ofrron, 
a field, and stemma, a wreath.] A Linnnan 
genus of plants, nat. order Caryophyllacea). 
It is now generally regarded as a section of 
the genus Lychnis, from which it only differs 
in the elongated segments of the calyx limb, 
in the petals being without a prominent scale 
at the base of the expanded portion, ami in 
the capsule opening by valves alternate with 
and not opposite to the calyx segments. A . 
(Lychnis) OMiago (the common corn-cockle), 
with large entire purple i>etals. is the only 
species belonging to the section as now 
Imiited. 

AgrOStlB (a-gros'tis), n [Or. agrdstis, tlie name 
^ several grasses.] A genus of (i^asses, con- 
sisting of many species found in the tem- 
perate and cold climates of the world. They 
are valuable as pastiu’e-grasses. llic genus 
is distinguished from other grasses by having 
membranous and awnless empty glumes. Tlie 
bent-grasses belong to this genus 
AgrOBtOgraphy (a-gros-tog'ru-n), u a de- 
scription of grasses. 

AgrOBtOlOgy(n-gro8-toVo-ji),»i [Or agrOstis, 
a grass, and Ittfftut, speeidi J That part of 
botany which relates to grasses. 

Abound (a-groundO. ado or a. \ Pretix a -at 
or OH, and ground.] 1. On the ground - a 
nautical term signifying that tho bottom of 
a ship rusts on the ground for want of sutti- 
cient depth of water -2. Fig. brought to u 
stop for want of resources, matter, and the 
like ; as. the speaker is aground 
Afl 70 Upxnent(a-grop^mont),n [Fr. agroitjier. 
to group. SceGuoup] The arrungeuient of 
a group in a picture or in statuary: grouping. 
Ainiaxdlente (a'gwnr-de-ent"aXH | Sp. ,(‘ontr. 
for agiia ardunUe, burning water ] 1 A 

second-class brandy made from the n^d wines 
of Spain and i’ortugal, as also from the refuse 
of the grapes left in the wine -press, tlic scrap- 
ings of casks and vats, an«l deposits in bottles, 
generally flavoured with anise. It is the 
popiihu* spirituous beverage in thosi* coun- 
tries ~2. A Mexican alcoholic drink distilled 
from tho ferniented juice of the agave 
Called also Pulque (which sc<*) 

Agua-toad (a^gwa-tod). n. The Jiu/o agnu, 
familv Hufonida:, a gigantic specu's of toad 
found in intertroplcal Amcric.a ami the West 
Indies, it is one of the noisiest of its trili(\ 
utteringaloud snoring kind of bellow, chiefly 
during night. J t i.s very voracious, uiu I being 
believed to devour rats, has been largely 
imjiorted from liarbudocs into .laniaica to 
keep down the swarms of rats that dcstniy 
the plantations 

iUfUe(a'gu), It. 1 Fr. aigu, acute ; Jti'ove aigor 
Q 4 I 4 fehris acuta), acute fever; h aeutUH, 
sharji See ACUTK, ACII> ] 1. The cold lit or 
rigor which precedes a fever or a paroxysm of 
feverinintermittents -2 A periodical fever, 
an intermittent, whether (lur)tidian. tertian, 
or (|uartan, the paroxysm leaving the jiatient 
in apparent health, and returning daily, or 
every second or third day It arises from 
marsh miasmata, a temperature above 00 
being however apparently required to pro- 
duce it —3. Chilliness; a chill nr state of 
shaking not resulting from disease 
Ague (a'gu), v.t 'I’o cause a shivering in; to 
strike with a cold fit JJeywnod (Kure | 
Ague-cake (a'gu-kak), n Tlie tumour caused 
by enlargement and hardening of the spleen 
It is often the consequence of intermittent 
fever or ague 

Asnied (a'gud), a Chilly, having a nt of ague; 
Bhiverin"- wiwi cold or fear; charactcri/iMl by 
shivering ‘ With flight an dm/ acd fear ’Shak 
Ague-drop (ft'gu-drop), n. A stdution of the 
arseniie of potassium, or the liipior ariseni- 
alis of the rhannacopmia it is also know n 
as Fowler's Solution 

Affue-flt (a'gu-flt), n. A paroxysm of cold or 
Miivering; chilliness 

This ague-Jit of fe,»r is overblown .S/w-t 

Alpie-proof (a'gu-prof),a Proof against ague. 
^ am not ague-jrroo/.’ Shak 
Aguerry t (a-gwe'ri), V. t. I Fr agnerri r, from 
guerre, war ] To inure to the hardships of 
war; to instruct in the art of war ‘ An army 
the best aguerried of any troops in Kuropc.’ 
Lord Lytuet(M 

Ague-BPdll (iVgii-spel), n. A spell or chann to 
cure or prevent ague. * His pills, his balsams, 
and his ague-spells.' (^y. 

Ague-tree (a'gu-tre), n. A name sonietime.s 
applied to sassafras »»ti account of its febri- 
ftt^ qualities. 


ch, chain; 6h. Sc. loch; g, go; 


Aguilar, t n. [Fr. aiguille, a needle.] A 
needle-case. Chancer. 

Agulae, Agulse t (a-ggs^ v.t. [See GUISE. ] 
To dress; to adorn. * li^ierewith above all 
knights ye bravely seem aguised ' Spenser. 
AgulBet (a-gesO. n. Dress. ‘ Their fashions 
and brave aguise,.' Dr. II. More 
AgUiBh (a'gu-ish), a. 1. Chilly; somewhat 
cold or shivering: also, having the qualities 
of an ague; as, an aguish fever. 

Her aj^tish love now {flows anti burns. CranvtUe. 

2. Productive of agues; as. an aguish locMity 
AgulBhneSB (a^gu-ish-ncs), n Tlie (piality 
of licing aguish; chilliness 
Agynous (a'jin-us). a. [Gr. a. witliont. and 
; ggne, a female.] In hot. applied to plants 
having no female organs. 

I Ah (a). [A natural cry expressive of sudden 
I emotion; comp G aeh, L ah, Gr. a, d, 
j Skr. ft. Ah, ah. ] An exclamation expressive 
I of pain, surprise, pity, comiiassion, coin- 
I plaint, coutcinpt. dislike. j(ty, exultation, 

, »ltc. . nct'ording to the manner of utteraiiee. 

I Aha (a-lik'} [A lengthened form of ah, or 
, formed of ah and ha ; eoiiip. G. aha, Skr. 

ah(i, ahaha J An exclamation exjiressing 
I triumph, contempt, or simple surprise; 

I hut the senses are distinguished hy very 
i different modes of utteruuee, and different 
• inoiiiff<‘.ationH of features. J's xxxv 21. 

I Aha(a'hu), n |See Ha-HA ] A sunk fence. 

' not visible without near approach Mitre , 
commonly siadleil Ha-ha or Hah-hah. 

I Ahead (a-lied'). ado (Prefix a, on. at, and , 
! head \ I ilfsidlong, w'lthout restraint, head j 
foremost 

, It IS iiii)r|itily the fault of parents. gii.ir<lians, tutors, ! 

and jiovefiMiis, that so inanv nieti nitsi.irry Tlie\ ' 
' suHci them .it first to run am! when penersc | 

I inrlin.itiMns .iro acUsiiucd into h.ibits, there is no < 
dc.ilnif; with them So K. / 7 rtravae 

I 2 In or to the front; in advniiec. before, as, , 
1 they walked ahead of ns all tbe way . he 
soon ran ahead of ns. s|H‘citlca]ly (nniit), . 
Iiefore or in front of a vessel, or in tbe lii- 
reetioii to whieh a vessel’s bead is ilireeted, 
farther forward: in opposition to astern; ' 
as. to lie ahead: tt> move ahead. \ 

The c.ist end of the ishind bore Imt a little ahrad ! 
of us /< /e/if/M/' ' 

-To run ahead of one's reckoning (nant ), 
to sail b(>yond tbe plaees erroiieonsly (esti- 
mated III the dead-rei'koniiig ns the ship’s | 
station - To go ahead, a eolloquial phi use 1 
signifying to push forward; to proceed witb ; 
the matter one isengugetl in, to slu>w one s j 
self active: geiiorally list'd, asnnadiiioniiion, 
in tlie imperative mood, 'go ahead '; and not . 
riirelv as an adjectixe, as. a go-ahead pel- ] 
sun (one who is energetic or eiitei'iirising). | 
Aheap (a liep'X or ado lAppiirentl> from | 
prell.\ «. on or in. and heap, but possibly ; 
the word. III tlrst extract at any rate, is leally , 
anotber form of tbe G K airhape, to astoii- ' 
ish. S(‘«- AwJl.VI'K 1 I In a quiver 01 trem ■ 
blcwiih terror, buxiiig rcccix'ed a shock of 
fear. I 

WbiMi soinr fresh bruit j 

St.irtlcd nic .ill ahrar’ •o*d soon I saw \ 

riic horridrst shajic lli.il ever r.iiscd iny tiwv 

Hood j 

2 Huddled togctlicr through fear; in a { 
crowd j 

So did that sudden A|iiiarition sc .ire j 

All » lose (I /lea/i those sni.ill ,iflri{'hied thinjfs (f.iincs) j 
Hood I 

Aheight t (a-hit'), ade [ Pn'flx n, on or at. and ! 
heagd j y\loft, oil high. ‘Look uji aheight ’ j 
4 Shak 

Ahlght (a-hiO. adv [fTeflx a, on. and fngh \ j 
Oil high ‘Onelieav’d ahigh, to be burled | 
down below ' Shak ; 

Ahlnt, Ahin (» hint', a-hin'), jareqt or ads ! 

behind | Scotch ] i 

AhOldt (a-h('dd'), adv Near the wdnil. so as ' 
to Jiold or keep to it; as, to lay a sliiii ahold 
Shak 

Ahoual (a ho'i), n The native iiiimr of a 
J’.iaziliari tree, the Cerhera Ahovaj nat 
ord(;r .\pocynaecw It is 20 feet high, its 
leaves thick and stirrulcnt, the wooil Htinks 
abominatdy.aMd the kernels of the nuts are 
very poisonous Written also Ahovai. 

Ahoy (a-hoi'), exelam [ lAinger form of hoy!] 

A word used chiefly at sea in hailing 
Ahriinan(d'ri-man),n [Per a/imwaw.Zend, 
angro-minnyns. the malignant destroying 
spirit j The evil genius or demon at'conling 
to the diialistic doetriiie of Zoroaster Ah- 
rlman is the persoiiifleation of malignity, 
tin' original soiin*e of all moral and pliysical 
evil, the chief of the devils and malignant 
spirits, the king of darkness and of death, 
and the eternal foe of Grmur.d and his king- 
dom of light and life 


Ahu (a hil), n. One of the native names of 
the common gazelle of Asia. See Gazelle. 
A-h^ (a-huP), a. or adv. fl»roflx a, and 
hull.] Maut a word used with regard to a 
shi]> when all her sails are furled, and her 
helm lashed on tho lee-side on account of 
the violence of a storm ; she then lies nearly 
with her side to the wind and sea, her head 
somewhat tunied toward tlie dii-oction of 
the wind ; applied also to a ship deserted 
and exiMised to tempestuous winds. 
A-himmedt (a-hung'g^rd), a [Prefix a 
(for of), iiitens.. and hungered; it is the same 
word as Piers Plowman's afyngered, from 
A. Sox qf-hyngrian, to be very hungry. An- 
hungered is a fonn of this word.] Pinched 
with hunger; hungry. 

A-hungry t (a-liung'gri), a [ITefix a, intena , 
and hungry See A-Hl7NOKltKl> ] Hungry. 

* I am not a-hunyry.' Shak. 

Ai (tt'e), II 'I’he tliroe-toed sloth (firadypus 
tridaetytus or torquatus), so called from hav- 
ing a feeble idaintive cry somewhat like its 
name. See Sloth 

AlblinB (tib'lin/), udv. [Probably from able, 
and adv. term. Urn -ling in darkling; comp. 
Sc liackhiiA. backwards ; or from \f, Goth. 
that, G. ob, and same termination | Perhaps; 
Iierndventiire; possibly. | Scotch J 

lint fare vv-wfH. anhl Nukir bon! 

Oh w.nl yt* l.ik' ,i ihDiight aiul iiicir, 

Yc 4U/U1HS niighi -— 1 (liiin.i ken— 

.Still h.if a stake Jiurtts 

AlCb'B Metal (l^bs met'iil), n An alloy of 
iron, copper, and zinc, said to be more U'tia 
eioiis and ductile than gnn-nioiul. named 
from the jiateiitee .loluinn Aich Oullod 
also Sterru-) \etal 

Aid (mh, v.t. |Fr. aider, t) Fr ajuder, to 
belj), IT aniar, ajudar. adjudar; L. adju- 
tan‘, fre(| of adjuvo, adjutant, tt> lit'Ip 'ad, 
to. and jnvo, jiitnin, to'lielp.) To help, to 
assist, to come to the support or relief of; 
to sui'cour. cither by fiirnisbing strength or 
means tn effect a piirpost*. or by preventing 
or removing obstacles. - Syn To help, assist, 
support, sustain, succour, ri'Ueve 
Aid (ad), n | Fr. nuie, O.Fr. ante, ajude. See 
the V(‘rb ) 1 Help; succoui , support; as- 
sistance 

Swifi l.ithcr, I hehohl him in iny drCiims 
(•.Hint, as It w«>rt‘ the skeleton ot hinisrif, 

Tiralh |i.ih , lor l.u k of {;cMitlr iiuilih ii s atd 
/ennj'\on 

2 'I'he pei'Koii or thing that uitls or yields 
assistance, a lii'ljier, an uiixiliitry, an assist- 
ant 

It IS not {'ooil th.it ni.iii shriultl hr .iloiie; Irt u> 
ni.ikr unto httii .111 ttid, like unto hhiisHf 

1 obit viii (» 

3 In Itur, a subsidy txr tax grunted hy par- 
liament to the erowii for various purposes 

4 In Jeudai late, a tax i>aid by a teniiiit to 
bis lord , origiiiallv i gift, whleb afterward 
became a legal right The aids of this kinil 
were ebielly (liicc (rc) to ransoiii tbe lord 
when n ]irisoiii‘r, (h) to make tbe loril's eld- 
est Soli .1 kiiigbt, (e) to niiiiT} the lord's eld- 
est daiigbter Aids were abolisbetl by 12 
C'iii II XXIV f*. An aitlf'-de-cuiiip, so called 
by abbri viatioii 

Aid (ail), n A .Htaffordsbirc iidniiig term 
for a vein of on* going downwards out of the 
per]ieii(bcnlar line 

Aldance (ad'ans), '/( Aid; licl]), assistance. 
‘'Ibe nieiins and unitinceit sU|iplicd by the 
Supreme Keason ’ ('ulendge IKiireJ 
Aidanti (luraiit). «. Helping, helpful; sup 
plying aid 

]Il aiiOiHf •iml iiiiinciliiite 
111 ihr goorl in.iu s ilisirrss .SJaik 

Aide-de-camp (ad ile-kon), n pi. AideB- 
de-camp(ail'de-kofi) |Fr | Mdit an officer 
whose duty IS to receive and eoniiiinnieate 
I be orders' of a general officer, to act us his 
secretary, and tbe like. Wriltcn uIh(.» Aid- 
tii eamp 

Aider (ad'f'i ), n ( bie who helps; an aMsistunt 
or iiuxiliury, an abettor, an liccessory 

All .il'iiig .IS Ik vo-nt, wirr- {iiiliishr<i tht .ullirrcnts 
.iiiil itfi/r; i of till 1. ill- rebels. Hut ntt 

Aidful (iid'ful). rt (Jiving aid. helpful 
'Aidjul to tbe distrchses of God's people.' 
Bp. ilalt [Rare J 

Aidless (ud'les). a Without aid ; liclpless ; 
without succour. nnsiipporU'd 
Aid-xnajort (airma-jcr), u The former title 
of th»> adjiituut of a regiment 
Aiglet (ug'lot), n. Ill her. an eaglet or young 
eagle. 

Aiglet (&gnct), n. Hee AuLKT. 

Aigre (ii'gfT), n. The flowing of the sea. 

.^ee KAUitk. 

Alg rfti (a'gfT), a. | Fr , fi-oni L aerem, Hliar|>- 
See Ai'KIIi, ACin ] Slrnni. 
rlropfiings into milk ’ Shak. 


j,joh; h, Fr ton; ng, sin^; tm, tAcii; th, (Ain; w. trig; wh. uAig; zh, azure.- See KEY. 
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Algromore (&'g6r-m0r), n. [Fr. ; origin un- 
known.] A name given to cliarcual when in 
that Btate of preparation for the making of 
gunpowder which renders it fit for the ad- 
mixture of the other constituent materials. 
Algr^ Aigrette (a'giot, a-gret'), n. [See 
EURKT. 1 1 . A name of tlie small white heron 
Boo ^R£T. 2. In bot. same us ICgret -H. A 
plume nr ornament for the head composed : 
of feathers or precious stones 
Aig ttilla (aVwil), n [Kr., a needle. See ' 
AULKT. ] 1. An instrument used by military > 
engineers and others for piei'cing a rock, • 
for the lodgment of gunpowder in a mine or ' 
blast-hole. -- 2. A name given to the needle- 
like points or tops of granite, gneiss, quartz, 
and other crystalline rocks and mountain 
masses; also applied to sharp-pointed iiuisHes 
of ice on glaciers and elsewhere 
Aiglllllette (a'gwil-et), n. [ Fr , a dim. of 
atffuille, a needle .See Aglet.] 1. A point 
or tag at the end of a fringe or lace — 

2 A/ilit a tagged point hanging down from 
the shoulder; also, n lmii<l or <‘or<l worn from 
shoulder to shoulder in some military nni- 
foriiiB. 

Aiguia^ (a-gwez-a), « f Fr. aigutMvr, to 
sharpen.] In hrr afipliod to a cross witli 
its four ends siiarneued, tint sons to termin- 
ate in obtuse angles Writttm also Kgnin^ 
AigUlet (iVg\|'let). n {See Aglkt | A tag 
or point, ‘(loldeii o/y/alfds ’ Sjm- tutor. 

All (al), V t lO K eglon, A. Ha> oglian. to 
feel pain, to nil ; eglan, to give pain; egle, 
trouble, grief; egl, egol, tliat which pricks, 
a thistle, an ‘ail' or heard of Imrlcy ( Trov. 
E.); allied to (hitli ngln, attliction ; agluit, 
trouidesome ; perliaps to Sw agg, a prick ; 

E to egg on. and perhaps aeJte, A. Sax ace, 
ache, pain, ninl therefore to wiilely-spread 
rotitafc. SecA<’ll).J Toatfcctwitli]iainornn- 
easliiesH, either of body or mind; to troiibU;; 
to he the mutter with: used to express some 
uneasiness or atfeetlon whose cause is un- 
known; as, what atln the man? 1 know not 
what ailtt him 

Wli.tt zfi/rM tlicc, ll.-ig.irT (fcn xxi. 17 
Rarely used of a specific disease ; thus we 
seldoin say a pleurisy ailn him, but some- 
thing aibi liiin, nothing niln him. 

Ail (id). V i. To feel pain ; to he in pain or 
trouble 

And intich he ai/s, .inrl vrt ho is not sit k. Dante/ 
All <h 1), n. Indisposition or morbid affection; 
nilnieiit Poim: 

AilaAthUB, AilantUB (a-lan'thus, ii-lan'tus), 
n (From ailanio, the Malat.ca name for 
one sjiecles, signifying tree of heaven.] A 
genus of large timber-trees, iiat. onier Slm- 
arubncuH). A. glandtUoHiut is a haiidsmtie 
tree of India and China, attaining a heiglit 
of flO feet It is planted in France and Cer- 
many to simile public walks, and Inm been 
called /alxf' mm isA -free The liomhgx Cyn- 
thia, a B))ecic8 of silk- worms, feeds on its 
leaves. In Japan the produce of silk- 
worms fed on this tree is very large, and the 
material, though wuntiiii? the fineness and 
gloss of mulberry silk, is produced at far 
less cost, and is more durulde 
Ailei (li). n Same as A Me 
Aileron (rirth'-on), n. .Sann; as A ilette (which 
see) 

Allette, AlUette 

(al-let'), n | Fr , 
a little wing ] 

One of the small 
S(|uare shields of 
arms worn upon 
the shoulders of 
knights during a 
part of the mid- 
dle ages; the pro- 
totype of the mo- 
dern epaulet. Aiw 

Called also.-! ifrrna. 

Ailment (ftl'mcut), n. Disease, indisposition; 
morbitl atfection of the bmly; but the word 
is not applied ordinarily to aciiU' iliseases. 
Allurus (al-d'riis), n [Or. atVourns. a eat ] 

A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, family 
l^rsidw A. rr/nlgentt, the only known spe- 
cies. is the panda (which see). 

At™ (km), r t. [O Fr etanar, aegmer, to aim 
or level at, purpose, reckon: Pr. aymar, 
aesmar, adettmar, to reckon— L. ad, to, and 
Ofgtiinnre. to value, consider, reckon. See 
Esteem.] 1 Tt» direct a missile towards an 
object —2, To point to in a figurative sense; 
to direct the mind to an object; specifically, 
(a) to guess; to conjecture. 

In KAdnCkS, cousin, 1 do lovr a woman.— 

1 mmrd «> ne.ir, when 1 Kupposcil you loved. 

Skak. 



[Formerly common, but now rare in this 
sense.] (fr)To direct the intention or pur- > 
)>ose; to Attempt to reach or accomplish; to ' 
tend toward; to endeavour; as, a man aims 
at distinction, or aitm to be rich: in all its | 
senses followed by before the object where 
the object is expressed.— To ery aim, in ' 
archery, to encourage the archers by crying 
out aim when Utey were abf>ut to shoot. ' 
Hence it came to mean to applaud or eii- | 
courage in a general sense. 

It ill beseems this presence /o cry atm 
To these ill-tuned repetitions. ShaA. 

Aim (am), vJ. Tti tlirect or point to a par- 
ticular object; to level at; as, tt) aim a mus- 
ket or an ari'ow, the hst or a blow; to aim 
a satire or a reflection at some person or 
vice 

Aim (am), n 1. The )N)inting or directing 
of a missile: the direction of anything to a 
particular point or object with a view to 
strike or affect it. as a spear, a blow, a dis- 
course or remark. 

ll.ich at hrvid levelled his deadly atm. MtUou 

2 t The direction in which a inissile is 
IMiintcd; the line of shot; hence, the di- 
rection in which anything tends. 

And when the iross blue lightning seem'd to open 
Till- bre.ist of heaven, 1 did present iii>self 
I- ven III the atm and very ll.'ish of it .b/uik. 

3 The ]toint intended to be hit. or oiiject 
iiib'iided to lie effected; the mark. ‘I'o he 
the aim of every dangerous shot.’ Shak — 

4 A purpose; iiitcniioii; design; scheme; as, 
men arc ofUm disappointed of their aim. 

Itut see. how oft anibitiuus atms arc crost /‘o/r. 

b t Conjecture; guess 

1 le that seetli no mark, must shoot by afm. Bfi Jetvcl 

It IS inifiossibic liy atm to tell it. Sfenset 

- To gioe aim, in archerg, to stand near the 
butts to toll the arcliers where their arrows 
uliglit. The terms are ‘wide on the shaft 
(right) hand;* ‘wide on the bow (left) hand;' 
‘short:* 'gone;' the distances being nieu- 
suretl by liow-longths. Bee Bo\v-hani>.- 
Syn End, oliject, scope, drift, design, pur- 
pose, Intention, scheme 
Alm-crieri (am'kri-6r), n. 1 One who en- 
couraged all archer by crying aim when lie 
WHS about to shoot lleiice 2 An cncour- 
ager generally; an approving on-looker; an 
alietti ir. ‘ 'Thou smiling aim-crier at princes’ 
fall ’ Afarkham, 

Aimer (auT^r). n. One that aims. 
Alm-firontlet (anTfrunt-lei). n. A piece of 
wood tittiul to the muzzle of a gun so as to 
moke it level with the hreerh, formerly in 
use among gunners IS IJ Knight, 

AlmleiB (uin'les), a. Without aim; pur- 
poseless. 

The Turks, h-ilf asleep, ran almut in atmlrst ron- 
fusinn Drydeu. 

AlmleBBly (amlesli), adv Witlioiit aim; 
purposelessly 

Ain (an), a [See OWN ] Own. [Scotch ] 
Aince, AinoB (tins), adr. On<*e [Scotch ] 
Ainent (a'lieiitk a (O Kr Gaer(the Mod.Fr 
alter), to go, from L adnarc, originally to 
swim to 1 in her niuning: applied to beasts. 
AinBBll (an'sel), n Ownsclf [Scotch ] 
Ain’t, Ant (ant) A vulgar corruption of 
are not; sometimos also used for is not and 
am nnt. 

Air(ar). H (Fr. wiV.Pr air. aire, L oi’i'.Or. 
(O^/Miir.jl The fluid which we breathe. Airis 
inodorous, invisible, insipid, eolourless. elas- 
tic. possessed of gravity, easily moved, rare- 
tied. and coudeiiseii, essential to respiration 
and combustion, and the medium of sounds. 
Atiiiosplierii' air is composed by volume of 
20 or 21 oxygen and 80 or 70 nitrogen; by 
weiglit, of 2,‘l oxygen to 77 nitrogen These 
gases aiv not chemically united, hut mixed 
mechanically Air contains also of car- 
hoiiic acid, iu|ueous vapour, and varying 
proportions of niiiniunia. nitric acid, ozone, 
and organic matter The body of air sur- 
rounding the earth is called the atmosphere 
The a|HH*inc gravity of the air is to that of 
water nearly as 1 to 8*28, and 1000 cubic 
inches at mean tenqierature and pressure 
weigh 304 grains. Air is necessary to life; 
being inhaled into the lungs, the oxygen is 
separated from the nitrogen, and it is sup- 
posed to furuish the body with heat and 
animation. By the iqieient philosophers air 
was considered one of the four elements.- ' 

2 t In chem same as Gas: thus oxygen was | 
called dephUtgisHoitsd air.—Z. Air in mo- I 
lion; a light breeze. ‘The summer airs blow j 


cool.’ Tennyson. —At Utterance abroad; 
publication: publicity. 

You gave it atr before roe. Dryden. 

Wind is used in like manner. Hence— 5. t In- 
telligence; information; advice. 

It grew from the atrs which the princes and states 
abroad received from their ambassadors and agents 
here. Bacon. 

6. In music, (a) a tune ; a short song or 
piece of music adapted to words; also, the 
peculiar modulation of the notes which 
gives music its character; melody; as, a syft 
air. (h) A song or piece of poetry for sing- 
ing; as, the air, ‘Sound an Alarm.’ (e) Tlie 
soprano part in a harmonized piece of 
music.— 7. Any piece of poetry. ‘The re- 
peated air of sad Electra’s poet.’ AiUton. 
[Rare ]-8. The peculiar look, appearance, 
and hearing of a person ; as, the air of a 
youili; a graceful air; a lofty air.— 9. The 
general character or complexion of anything; 
appearance; semhlance. 

Ton great liberties t.iken (in translation) in varying 
either tlie expression or rrmiuusition, in order to give 
a new atr to the whole, will be apt to have a very 
bad edect A/, l.awth. 

As It was communicated with the atr of a so< ret. It 
soon found its way into the world. Pope. 

10. pi All affected manner ; manifestation 
fif pride or vanity; assumed haughtiness: 
chiefly in the phrase to gioe one's self airs, 

Mrs ("r.-ickenbury read the parugniuh in bitter- 
ness of spirit, and discnurscd to her followers about 
the (tir*! whiLh that woman was £‘ivtn£- kerse/f 

Tkatleray. 

11 pi, I'ho artifleial motions or carriage of 
a horse - 12 In painting, (a) that which ex- 
presses action; manner; gesture; attitude, 
(b) The representation of the effect of the 
ntmos)ihcric medium, through which na- 
tural objects are viewed. To take the air, to 
go abroad; to walk or rido a little distance. 
—To take air.l to be divulged ; to be made 
public: as, the story has taken air. Air is 
frequently found in composition, and as the 
compounds are in many cases words of ob- 
vious meaning, only those which have a 
peeuliur or spcciflc sense are entered below 
ill a1]>haheticii1 order. 

Air (ar), v.t 1 To expose to the air; to give 
access to the open air; to ventilate, as, to 
fiiV clothes; to air a room Hence— 2 To 
expose ostentatiously; to display; to bring 
before public notice; as, to atr one's views. 
•A iring a snowy hand and signet ring. ’ 7Vw- 
uf/son --3 To expose to heat; to warm; as, to 
air linen; to air liiinors. 

Air, Eax (ar), a and adv. Early [Scotch.] 
‘An air winter’s a sair winter.' Scotch pro- 
verb. 

Aira (iir’a). n. [Greek name of a kind of 
darnel J Hair-grass, a genus belonging to 
the nat. onler Graminea*, characterized by 
two-flowered spikelets I'ho species are 
Mudely distributed in temperate regions, 
but few' arc of much value as fodder plants 
A C(vsjnt(uta (the tufted liuir-grnss) is from 
2 to 4 feet high, growing in meadows and 
boggy heaths, where its tufts are useful as 
Btcpping-plac.es. It aflords a flne cover for 
game, and constitutes the bulk of bog-hay 
oil moors Its long, narrow, rough leaves 
wiiiind the skin if drawn smaiiily across it. 

Alrable (ar'a-bl), a. Suitable to be sung. 
Howell. [Rare and obsolete.] 

Air-balloon (ar-bal-lon') n See Balloon. 

Air-bath (ara)ath),n. 1. The exposure of the 
tiersou to the action of tlie air. recommended 
by Dr. Franklin— 2 An arrangement for 
drying suhstanees by exposing them to air 
of any temperature desired 

Air-bed (arihed), n. A bed made by inflat- 
ing an air-tight bed-shaped bag with air. 

Air-bladder (ar'hlad-dfcr), n. i. A vesicle 
Ailed with air. 

The piilnioii,-iry artery .iiul vein pa.s.s along the 
Mirf.ires of these att -bladders in an infinite number 
of raimfK ations A rbuthnot. 

2. A iiag situated under the back-lmne of 
certain Ashes, and which, being full of air, 
is supposed to assist in breathing, and in 
regulating the buoyancy of the animal. 

Air-bone (arilion), n. A bone with a large 
cavity filled with air, us in birds. Owen. 

Air-brake (arihrak), 71 A railway brake ap- 
plied by means of condensed atmosphcnc 
air 

Alr-bravlllE (arlirav-ing), a Defying the 
influence of the air. * Atr-braving towers.' 
Shak. 

Alr-bridk (ar’lnik). n. An iron box. com- 
monly made of the size and shape of a brick, 
and perforated with holes, placed in the 
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, readiness. It is placed in a vessel called a 
i generator, where it is exposed to a current 
! of air, and various contrivances are adopted 
: to promote tlie evaiK)ration, and prevent the 
; tfK) rapid cooling which tlic evaporation is 
liable to bring alniut. 

; Air-gratillg (ar'graUng), n. A grating to 
I admit air fur ventilation. 

Alr>gU& (ar'guu), u. A kind of guu in which 




Air-cells in Gulf 
« cc(i (.S<i r^-a rtutH 


walls of houses so as to facilitate the trans- 
mission of air, and thus promote ventila- 
tion. 

Aljvhuilt (ar'bilt), a. Erected in the air; 
having no solid foundation; chimerical; as, 
an air-built castle; air-built hopes. 

Alr-cane (arican), n. An air-gun fitted up 
in a walking-stick. 

j|ir-murtng (ar'kas-ing), n An air-tight 
casing of sheet-iron around a pipe to prevent 
undue transmission of heat or cold; speci- 
fically, the casing round the base of the 
funnel of a steam- vessel, to prevent too great 
a toinsmission of heat to the deck 
Air-cell (ar'sel), n. In bot one of the cavi- 
ties in the leaves, stems, or other paits of 

S lants, containing air. They are well seen 
1 the bladders of sea-weods, and are found 
in other aquatic plants, which they serve 
to float. Called also Air- 
^M^nbers. — 2. In anal (a) 

^e minute bronchial cells 
constituting the texture of 
the lungs, into which the 
air is conveyed by the ulti- 
mate raniifications of the 
windpipe, for the oxygena- 
tion of the blood; (6) tlie 
dilatations of the trachea 
or air-tube in insects form- 
ing the respiratoiy appa- 
ratus 

Air - ebamher ( ar ' cham - vu/aat f) 

b(ir), n 1 Air-cell (whicii 
see) 2 A cavity in a hydraulic machine, 
such as a fire-engine, the air in which, on 
being compressed by the admission of water 
into the chamber, by its elastic force acts as 
aspring, and equalizes the flow of tlie liquid 
Alr-COndenser (ar-kon-dcns'i^r), n. An ap- 
paratus for condensing air. It coiisistH of a 
close vessel with a syringe attaclied to it, 
which is used for injecting air info tlie 
vessel until the requisite degree of conden- 
sation bo produced. 

Air-cone (ar'kun), n. A cone in a inariiie- 
eugine to receive the gases which cuter the 
hot-well from the air-pump, whence, after 
ascending, they escape through a pipe at 
tlie top. 

Air-OOnrsc (ar'kors), n. A general name for 
the passages in a coal-mine intended for 
ventilation. 

Alr-OUBhion ( ar'kush-on ), n. A cushion 
made by inflating a bag with air. 

Air-dew (ar'du). a. Manna. (Rare.l 
Air-drain (ar'ilran), n. A cavity formed 
round the oxteriial walls of a building to 
prevent the earth from lying against tliem 
and causing dampness. 

Air-drawn (ar'dr^n), a. Drawn or depicted 
in the air. 'The a iV-dmwn dagger.' Shak. 

Alr-drlll (ar'dril), n. A drill driven by the 
pressure of condensed air. E H. Knight. 

Air-engine (ar'en-Jin), n. An engine in 
which air, heated or coinprosscd, is employed 
as the motive power. Condeiised-air engines 
have been found to be the best and safest 
for working the rock-drill in mining opera- 
tions, the waste air serving to ventilate tlie 
mine and reduce the oppressive heat. 

Alrer (ar'fir), n. 1. One who airs, or exposes 
to the air. -2. A screen for drying clothes, Ac. 

Air-escape (ar'es-kap), n. A contrivance 
tor permitting air which has collected in 
water-pipes to escape. 

Air-exitouster (ar'cgz-hgst-Ar), n. 1. An 
air-tra]i by which collected air may escape 
from water-mains, <fec. - 2. A contrivance fur 
removing exhausted air from any place in- 
tended to he ventilated. 

Air-fllter (ar'fll-t^r), n. A contrivance for 
filtering ir purifying air. The common 
method is to make the air pass through 
a wire screen, and then expose the current 
to the action of water. 

Air-fountain (ar'fouut-an). n. An appara- 
tus for producing a jet of water by the 
elastic force of air coinpressod in a close 
vessel, and made to act on the surface of 
the water to he raised 

Air-ltumel (ar^fun-nel), n. Eaut a cavity 
formed by the omission of a timber in the 
upper works of a vessel, to promote the 
ventilation of the hold. 

Alr-fnmaoe (ar'f6r-nas), n A term used to 
denote a furnace which lias no blast, but 
only a natural draught 
Air-gas (ar'gas). n An inflammable illumi- 
nating gas made by charging ordinary at- 
mospheric air with the vapours of petro- 
leum, naphtha, or some similar substance 
The substance so used is called gasolene, 
and must be such as to evaporate with great 

"diTchiurG 6h, Sc. loch; g. go; j. job; ft. I'r. ton; ng, »lng; ra, then; th, thin: 


Air-gun. 

highly-coiideiised air is used to project, tin* 
bull. A uommun vanety is shaped like a 
rifle or musket, a hollow spherical liall, into 
which air has been forced by a condensing 
syringe, lieing attached to it and serving as 
a reservoir for the condeused air. A por 
tion of tins air escapes into the barrel, liy 
the opening of a valve, each time the trig- 
ger is drawn, so that it presses against the 
hull precisely in the same way us gunpow- 
der Air cuiideiised to /„tli of its bulk gives 
about half the velocity of gunpowder. 
Air-holder (ar'hold-iT), n l. A vessel for 
holding air for various purposi^s ; as (« ) for 
tile purjiosc of ciuiuteractiiig the i>rc.ssure 
of a decreasing column of mercury, (b) for 
tlic purpose of keeping up a moderate and 
steady current of air. In the latter c.asc 
tile air is contained in an inverted vessel 
wliicii rises and falls in a tank of water, and 
has tile air supplied t(» it by onv pijtc iiiid 
carrie«l off by another 2 t A gasoiiu'Wr 
Air-hole (ar'hol). n l .An opening to admit 
or disehargt* air 2 lii/ofiitd/m/, a fault in 
a casting, caused by a bubble of air piussiiig 
from a core outwards, and which is ndaiiicd 
in tlic metal ('ailed also a Itlow-holr. 
Airily (ar'i-li), ndv In an airy manner; 
gaily. 

I'jniiy bade her f.ither guud-tugiU, ,uul whisked 
o(l airi(y Ihiken\ 

Airiness (ar'i-nes), n 1. Exposure to a free 
current of air ; opetiiiess to the air , as, tlie 
aiV/amof ucouiitry-si'at *J (buety; levity; 
as, tile ainnetsH of young persons • A cer* 
lain talkativeness and ainneiw in their (tlie 
Krencli) ioiigtto ' (Sfcriic 
Airing (ar'ing). n. 1 An exposure to tlic 
air, or to a tire, for wurmiiig or drying 
2 ICxeri 'sc in the open air, a short ex«’ur- 
sioii 

Airing-Stage (ar'ing-stfij), n A rdatform on 
whini powder is dried by exposure to sun 
and air. 

Alr-lacket (ar'juk-ct), n A jacket inflated 
with air, or to wliich Idadders filled with 
air are fastened to render persons buoyant 
in water. 

Airless (ar'les), a Kot oi>eli to a free cur- 
rent of air ; wanting fresh air or coiiiiiiuiil- 
cation with open air. 

Air-level (ar'lev-cl), n A name somctinies 
giv^en to a spirit-level (which see) 

Airlingt (ar'lmg), /i. A thoughtless, gay per- 
son 

.Slight tttr/tM£v wdl be won with dugs .iml horses 
/I ’yoHuiti 

Air-lock ( ar'lok ), n An air-tight chanilHT I 
in a caisson in which operations are iicing 
curried on under water, comniunicating by 
one door with the outer air and the main 
eii trance shaft of the caisson, anil by au- 
otlier door with the chambers filled witli 
condensed air m which the men are at work, 
jteforc entering the latter eliurnbers one 
must pass through the air-lock, wliciu one 
reninins until the air withu it lias lieen 
liroiiglit to the same degree of coinpression 
! as that in tlie working ehamhers 
Air-mackizie (ur'ma-shen), n In mining, 
the apparatus by which pure air is forced 
into parts badly ventilated, and the foul 
air extracted. 

Airnfurii), ». Iron (>Seot«'h ] 
Alro-liydrogon(ar-6-hrdrb-jeii). a. Pertain- 
ing to a iiiTxtiire of atiiioMplieric air and 
hydrogen —Airo-hgdrogenblnwpiw.tihloYr 
pipe in wliich atmospheric air anil hyiJrogidi 
are liunied together in order to produce an 
intense heat 

Alromster (ar-om'et-6r). n [Air. and (ir. 
meiron. a n«ea.nirc.] 8time as A ir-holder (h). 
Alr-passage(ar;pa*.aj).«. 1. In aiMt one of 
the tubes liy which air is admitted to the 
lungs, comprising the la^tix, trachea, bron- 
chial tulics, and their minute ramifleations 
2. In bot a large intercellular space in the 


stems and leaves of aquatic plants, and in 
the stems of ciidogeiis. 

Air-pipe (ar'pip). n. A pipe used to draw 
foul air out of, or conduct fresh air into 
close places. Speeittcnlly, («) a pipe used ti> 
draw foul air from a ship’s hold by means of 
u eoimminieatiuii with the furnace, and the 
rarefaction of the nir by the fire. This pipe is 
intemlcd to supply the combustion with the 
air of the liold, liy preventing tlie aceess of 
other air to tlie Are (h) In mining, a pipe 
or tube made of wood or iron, for conduct- 
ing or conveying fresh air into levels having 
but one cuimiiuiiieatiuu with the atmo- 
sphere 

A^-plant (ar'iihuit). ». 1. A general name 
for the orchids belonging to tlu* genus 
Acrides (which sec) —2. A geiicnil term ap- 
plied to epipiiytes wJiicli derive all tlieir 
food from the utmosplierc See Kl'Il'llVTB. 
Air-poise (fir'poiy), n An instrument to 
measure tlie weiglit of the air 
Air-port (iir'port), n. \ name given to large 
scuttles 111 ships’ liows for the adniissioii of 
air when tlie otlier ports are down The 
Anierieiuis call their side-ports also liy this 
name 

Air-pump (iir'pump), n. A most valuable 
piieuiiintie niachine, for the puntose of ex- 
hausting tlie air from a elosed vessel called 
a receiver, and thereby pniducing wliat Is 
ealled a vacuum, wliich. however, is only 
partial. It was invented by Otto (fuerieke 
III 1({r>4, blit has since been iiiueli improved. 
Tile air-pump nets Iiy the elastie force of ail. 
and gradiinlly exliiiiists tlie air from tiie 
receiver )»y nieunsof a piston, with a proiier 
valve, working in a eyiindrieiil barrel or 
tirl>i‘. somewhat after the iiiaiiner of a com- 
nioii watcr-piiiiip, each successive stroke 
rarofles the air more and more, a liaiitnieier 
gauge showing the extent of tlic rarefaction 
'riic cxhaiistioii is limited by tlic elasticity 
of (he remniiiing an liciiig no longer ciipidde 
of opening the valves. A ir-pumtis are vari- 
ously constructed, the most common forms 
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have two baiTelH and two pistons wrought 
by a toritlied wheel, as tliat reiircseiited in 
the annexed tut. See \ Aci tm Tlie air- 
pump Ilf It ttfram-ciignic is tlu* pump by 
winch till* coiidi'iiKing water and condensed 
Hteiuii arc ilrawn off from tlic conilcnser. It 
is an appendage of every coiulcnHiiig engine, 
hut is not of coiirsc, rciiuisite in liigh- 
prcHHiire or non condensing ongiiics. See 
cut STEAM-KNOINK - Air-pump bucket, an 
open piston w'ith valves on the upper sur- 
face opening upwards so as to iidiiiit tlic 
air ami water m the down-stroke, and lift it 
witli the up-stroke of tlic pump. 

Alr-sac (ar'sak), u In phitmin. one of tlie 
im'inbraiioiiH bags or rcccjitneles of air 
lodged in tlie liollow bones, tlie cavities of 
tile body, ami tlie quills of birds, and eoiii- 
miinicating witli the lungs 'I'bey enlarge 
the respiratory surface, accelerate circula- 
tion, and tliijs increase niuscuiar energy. 
Tliey are also supposed to render the body 
Hpecilicnlly ligiiter, and to suiiply the place 
of a iiiiisctilur iliaiihragm 
Alr-BCUttle (ar'skut-l), n. Hume as Air-purt. 
Air-shaft (ar'sluift). n A passage for air 
into a mine, usually ojiening in a penien- 
diciilar direetion, and meeting the adits or 
horizontal passages, and so causing a free 
circulation of fresh nir tliroiigh the mine 
Air-slacked ( ar^slnkt ). a Slacked or piil- 
veri/ed iiy the aidioii of air. or of the mois- 
ture III tlio atmosphere; as, air-slacked lime 
Alr-StOVe (ar'stov), n A stove whieli is 
fiiqiloycd to heat a current of air directed 
against its surface by means of pipes, which 
hcatcii air is then admitted to the apartiiicnt 
rei|uiring to he heated 
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Alrt Air th (&rt, &rth>» n. lOael. aird, point 
of the compaw.] Point of the oomjpem; 
quarter of the heavens ; direction. (Origi- 
nalljr Scotch, now also used by English 
wiiten.] 

Of A* the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the west Bums. 

On such days, unless the wind U in exactly the 
right airt for the ground, it is far wiser to stay at 
home. Bney. qf Sport 

Alrt (art), V t. To direct. (Hcotch.) 

Alr-thermometer (Ar'th6r*inonft"et>6r), 71 
A thermometer in which air (or a gas) ie 
employed as a substitute for mercury <»i i 
spirit of wine Of these there are severnl 
kinds. They are accurate and well fitted 
for measuring high degrees of heat, but arc 
difllcnlt to maniwe 

Air-thread (ar'thred). n. A name given t«i ; 
the fllaments attached by spiders to the 
tops or ends of branches of shrubs or trees, 
and serving to support the spider when in 
quest of prey. 

Ak-tlght (Ar'tit). a. So tight or dose ns to 
he impermeable to air. A vessel or tulic is 
said to be air-tight when it possesses Hint 
degree of closeness which prevents the pass- 
age of air under the circumstances in wliicli 
it is placed. 

Air-trajp (kr'trap), ti. A contrivance for 
excluding the cflliivia arising from drains 
and sinks. Also, a recess at a knet* of a 
water-main, for receiving and retaining air 
that may be liberated from the water. It 
is provided witti a valve for taking off the 
air from time to time, as it nccnmiilatcs. 

Alr-tmnk (ar'tmngk). n. A contrivance to 

I irevont the stagnation of putrid eftluvia in 
ails or apartniciits wiiere many jieoplc arc 
collected. It is inurcly a miuare open tube, 
passing from the ceiling to tlie opoii air 
aiiovc the roof, by wliich the heated air 
OBcapoH. 

Alr-tUbe (ar'tob), 7}. 1 In zool. a name 

given to i'ortain homy passages for air in 
the nlidoin(‘n of some aquatic insects 
2 tiaut. a small iron tube bung in a coal 
box from the deck, and illled witli water, 
for the purpose of asccriaining the temiicr- 
ature of the (‘oals liy a thermometer as a 
pmcaiitioii against spontaneous eoinbus- 
tlon K U. Knight ,*1. The tube of an at- 
mospheric railway (which see under Atmo- 
8P1IKHI0) 

Alr-yftlve (ar'valv), n A valve applied to 
steam-boilers to prevent a vneuuni when 
the steam is cotideiisiiig in the boiler; the 
safety-valve fixed at the to]i of the boih«r of ; 
tlie stuiim-oiigiiie ! 

Alr-yesiel (ar'ves-sel), u, 111 hydravlim, a 
vessel in wliit'h air is eoiideiise<l by press- 
ure, for tlic purpose of employing the nnu*- I 
tioii of Its elasticity as a tiioviiig or as a re- i 
gulatiiig power Hucli vessels are employed 
In fire-engines and forec-puiiips 
Alr-way (ar'wa), n A piissuge for uir; spe- 
elticHlly, a passage for the admission of uir 
to a mine To nialieiously fill up, obstriiet, 
or damage an air-wiiy is, by 24 ami 2.0 Viet, 
xevii., a felony pniiisbuble by penal servi- 
tude nr imprisonment at the diseivtion of 
the Judge 

Airy (u'ri), a l. i^ousisting or having the 
churiieter of air; ethereal. ‘The tliiniier 
and more ao*}/ parts of bodies ' linctm 
2 Helating or belonging to the air; high in 
air * Airg navies grappling in tlie central 
blue ’ TvnngHtm 3 Opini to a free eurreiit 
of air; as, an airg situation 4. higiit as 
air; reseiiibling air in being iiiipalpaide or 
Invisible: uiisubstantial, )u*nee..^r/ without 
reality or sincerity . triltiiig: emid'y; tw.airg 
ghosts; airjf notions. 

The }Mtet's pen . gives to ait v nothing 

1 hold ambition of so n ,ind light .i qn.ilitt that I 
It Ih but a shadow's sh.idow. S/itiA 

5 flay; sprightly; full of vivacity luid levit> ; 
light <if heart; lively. 

His light atrv brilliancy has suddenly bevome 
Holenm. tixnd ut the earnest stillness ot'eternitv 

( iir/v/e 

6. In tandseajte-fMinting. showing that pro- 

S er rt'cession of all parts which expresses 
istanee and atmosphere. 

Airy (a'ri), n Same os A erie. 

Aisle (il). n. [O I*Y ainle, Kr ailr. a wing, on 
aisle; L. ala, a wing: tlie n does not projierly 
lielong to the word.] The wing of a buibl- 
ing : usually applied to the lateral divisions 
of a cathedral or other ehumh, which are 
■eiNurated from the eentml part, called the 
nave and choir, by pillars or piers The nave 


il frequently, though incorrectly, termed 
the middle aisle, and the lateral dlviiions 
side aiilei. Sometimes incorrectly written 
Jtle. See figure showing ground plan of a 
cathedral under Cathspkal. 


from L.L. adjuxtare, to apply, fit, or fix to 
— L. ad, to, and Juxta, nigo. ] A sort of tube 
fitted to the aperture of a vessel through 
which water Is played. 

Akbeer (ak'b6r),n. A red powder thrown on 
the clothes and person at Hindu festivals. 

Aket (ak), n. and v. Same as Ache. 

His limbs must aJte with daily toil opprest. JPri^r. 

Akee (a-kSO. n. The fruit of Blighia aapida, 
uat. order Sapindaceic, a native of Guinea, 
whence it was carried by Captain Bligh to 
Jamaica in 1703, and thence disseminated 
over the West Indies and South America. 
The plant is a tree 30 or 40 feet high; the 
leaves somewhat resemble those of the ash; 





Aisle, Salisbury Cathedral 

Aisled (lid), a. Furnished with aish's. A 
chnrcii which in its breadth is divided into 
tlirec or five iiarts is sometimes called a 
tlircc or (Ive aisled cliitrch 
Alt (iit), 71. i Another form of euot, an islet. | 
A small island in u river or lake ‘ Fog up 
the river, where it flows among gi'eeii aits 
and meadows ' JHekentt. 

Aitchbone (hcIiMiou), n Edgebone (which 
see) 

Altch-plece, H-plece (nelViaiH), 7i. That 
part oi a ]iluiig(T-lift in which the clack or 
valve of u pniiiji of any descrijitioii Is flxed. 
See J»i;mi‘ 

Alth (Hill), n Oath {Scotch ] 

AltiOlOgy (1'ti-oVo'ji),n. Iflr aif in, n cause, 
and UtgoH, a discourse 1 'I'hc doctrine of 
eincioTit, us opposed to final, causes. 

Alte (atz). n. Outs (Scotch J 
Alver, Aver (ttV*r). n. iNonii and o K.. 
from I, 1, fii'crm, horses, cattle, pi of avrri- 
nm, wealth, from Fr. avoir, L habrrr, tti 
liave I A work-horse (Scotch.] 

AlX-hedS (as'lH'dz), 7i pi In grol thick 
fresb-water tertiary strata, occiiiTing near 
Aix, in I’rovcnce, in France, consisting of 
calcareous inurls.ealeureo-siliceous grits and 
gyjiHnm, and full of fossil flslies, insectH,und 
]ilunts 

Alzle (.V?.'l), H [A Sax gw la, ysla, a spark, 
ail ember 1 A hot cinder; an ember. 
ISeoU-h 1 

AlZOOn (a-7.(Von), n |L. aizoon, from flr. 
oriznon, cvcr-living- ari, ever, aye, and 
zoon, living | A geiins of prostrate herbu- 
cooiiH plants, nat order Fieoiderc, and con- 
taining about twenty species natives of sub- 
tropical ivgioiis They are very tenacious 
of life. .1. ranarientte and A hispanU'um 
abound in soda 

Ajar (a-jar'), adv. |1ii O E also aehar and 
onchar, lit on the turn, from prefix n, on, 
ut, ami jar or char, A Stt.\. cerre, n tuni, 
seen also in char or cha rc. cha rwoman ] On 
tlie turn; iieitlicr quite ojicn nor shut; partly 
opened, said of a floor 
AJee (H-jc'). adr [Prefix a, on, at, and .Jcc tir 
gcc, to move, to move to fine side 1 Awry; off 
the right line; fiblbinely; wrong. [Seotcli.] 

Ills bram w.ts a wee ajee, but be uas a br.iw 
preai her fiir .i' that A/r // Scott 

Ajuga (0-ju'gn). 71. A genus of plants, nat. 
urftcr laibiutie, cfuitaining abtiiit fifty spe- 
cies fif annual fir perennial herbs occurring 
in the temperate regions tif the Old World. 
Four of the species are Britisli, inhabiting 
I pasturt's ctiieliy. A reptans is the coni- 
! moil bugle 

AJuru (a-u'ru). n. Ihe Brasilian generic 
name for parrot 

Aja8t,to.(. To adjust ; to apply. Chauevr. 
Ajutage (a'jfit-aj), «. [Fr. aymtage, some- 
tiiing added, from ajottter, to join, and this 


the flowers aro stnnll ami white; the fruit is 
oblong, riliiied, of a red dish -orange colour. 

I and contains severnl large jet-black seeds 
partly imbedded in a pale straw-coloured. 

I siicciilent, and slightly bitter aril, which is 
cooked and eaten (the stringy parts being 
removed), and is very grateful to the palate 
Akehorn,t n. Acom. Chaucer. 

Akele,t V. t I Froflx a, and kele, A.Sax. cilati, 
tocfiol.J To cfifil. Chaucer. 

Aker-Btaff (H'k6r-Biaf).7t |AXrrr-ocre,flcld ] 
Ino^rt an instrument for clearing the coul- 
ter of the plough. 

AketOU (nk'ton), ii The acton (which see). 
Akimbo (a-kiin'bd), a. (Vrcflx a, on, and 
Arir/tbri (W'hich see) 1 Arched; crooked. The 
amis are aAr/ndiowiien the hands are on the 
hips and tlie el bows arched outwards. ‘ UTith 
one arm akimbo.’ Irviiig. 

Akin (a-kin^, a or adv. [ITefix a, of. and 
kin Nee KlN ] 1 Kelatcd by blood : used 
of persons; as, the two families are near 
akin —2. Allied hy nature; partaking of the 
same prf>pertios ; as, envy and Jealousy are 
near akin ‘ Pity's akin to h>ve ’ Southern, 
Aknee (a-ne'), adr On the knee, [itare J 

.Jknee they fell before the prince. Southo' 

Akrokeraunlan (akYo ke-ru"n{-an),a. Same 
as Acroceraunian "I'he vast Akrokeravh 
7i/anwalls.’ Tennyson. 

Al,t a adv n All 

Ala (ii'hi), n pi Al8B (iVlc). |L.. a wing J 
1, In 6f>f. fine fif the two side petals of a 
papilifUiRceous bbissom, or the nienibraiioug 
eximusion f>f an organ, as fif a fruit, seed, 
stein, tVe. Nee WiNfi —2 In a nat. a term 
npidied to many parts; as. uto auris, the 
ui>i>cr and outer part of the external ear ; 
ahr nasi, the lateral curtilages of the nose, 
ffee. 

Alahandlne (al-a-han'din), n Manganese 
glaiiee f>r bleniic. It is a sulphide f)f ninii- 
ganesc 

Alabarohes (al-u-har'kOs), u Tn ancient 
tunes, the chief magistrate of the Jews in 
Alexamirui, whose duty lay chiefly in raising 
and paying taxes Written alst » A raharchcK. 
Alabaster (aVn-lms-t<)r), 71. [L. alabaster, 
from flr alabastros, from Alabustron, a vil- 
lage in Egypt where thei'e were iiuarrics of 
this mineral J 1 A marble-like mineral of 
wiiich tliere are two well-known varieties— 
the gypsei uis and the calcareous llie fomier 
is a crystalline granular variety of sulphate 
of ealeiuin nr gypsum (ra8o42HjtO). It is 
of various colours, as yellow, red, and gray, 
hilt is most esteemed when pure white. 
Being soft it ran l>o fomied by the lathe or 
knife into small works of art. us vases, sta- 
tuettes, tVc. For this purpose the siiow- 
whito, fine-grained variety found near Flo- 
rence is especially used. Calcareous ala- 
baster is a variety of carbonate of lime 
occurring os a stalactite or stalagmite in 
caverns of limestone rocks.— 2. A vessel for 
holding odorifei'ouH liquors or ointments, 

I originally so called lieeause made of alabas- 
ter, but the name was applied also to similar 
’ vessels of otlier materials, as gold. 

' Alabaster (al'a-bas-Uir), a. Made of ala- 
baster. or resembling it. *An alabaster 
column.’ Addison. 

Alabastzlail (al-a-bas'tri-an), a. Pertaining 
to or like alabaster. 

Alabastrine (al-a-bas'trln). a Of, or per- 
taining to. or resembling alabaster. -A ki- 


Fkte, fiir, fat, fgll; me. met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte. not. mbve; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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ba 9 trii%e positive, in photog. the name driven 
to a collodion positive in which the film, 
after being coloured with dry pignirnts. is 
rendered permeable to varnish, and thus 
shows the colour in the collodion itself. 

AlatMBAtrlte (al>a-bas'trit), n. [L. aiahan- 
triten, alaliastcr. See Alabaster ] l. A 
name sometimes given to alabaster, lienee 
2. A vase, box. or other vessel formed of 
alabaster 

AlftlMUBtron (al-a-basHmu), it Same us 
AlaboMter 

AlalML8tni8 (aba-bus'trus), n. fL L , from 
aUibmter ) A name givt'n to a tlowcr-buil 
It was orignially applied to the rose-bud. 
Written also Alahantnnu 

Alack (a-lakO. inter}. [Probably a form of 
alati 1 All exelamation expi*os8ive of sorrow 
‘limk: when u?Kf our yr.n c we h.ive for^'ot, 
Nxihuit: j:ot:s nuht Sh.ik 

Alackaday (a-lak'a-dil), inter) 
dujt' romp. Well-a-dai/'] .^n exclamation | 
uttered to expres*? regret «»r sorrow W rittuu 
also AtaeJe-the-daii lOlisoIeseent ] 

(iav I pr.iy \tiii li-ll me i* my boy ' 
nhxoortba'^ S/tnl j 

Alacrity (a-lak'n-fi). |1. alnerr.nlneris, 1 
cheerful, and /nan, to make J 'I'o make ; 
cheerful; to rtiiHc to aetioii, to e\eil»‘ i 

A^CriOUB (a-lak'ri-iis). a Cheeilul, lively, j 
'Twrrcwi'll il we were .t lilth* mnu a/iu > i.un | 
cx.ii I III tli( |)i iliiim.im 1“ III t!u iliil\ ■ 

AlaCrlOUSly (a lak'n-iis-li). m/r Cheei-fiill} ' 

AlacriOUSneSS [a lak'ri us nes), u ISrisk- I 
ness ‘To infuse some life, some alaerwns- ' 
tu'MS into you.' llamunnul \ 

Alacrity (a-lak'ri-ti), n. \ b nlneritas, from ! 
ahteer, aUicrut. cheorful | rheerfuliiess ; I 
gaiety, spri^htliness ; more usually, a cbeor- ’ 
fill readiness or promptitude to do some 
net; eliecrful willingness, as, the soldiers ! 
advaneed with alaenty to meet the eiienij 

I li.i\< not th.it alun^y of spirits | 

Nor I tu et of unml th.it I was wont to h.ivi. 

Alactag^(a-lak'ta-g.i), n. The jumping hare I 
of Kiissia and Central Asia, a lodeiit of the 
tamih Dipodidie or jerboas. 

Aladdiniat fa-lad in-ist ), n I Kiom 
a learned divine under .Mobamnied II ami 
lliija/ed II ) .\ fieetliiiikoi among the Mo 

hammed.tiiH 

A'la-grecque, A-la-grec (a-ia-grek) (I’r , 
after the creek fasliioii | In areh a iiaim* 
for one of the varieties ol tin. fiet oriiameut, 
used for J uiiiiiiig fii(r/.es. landers, Ac , and 


Alantin, Alantine <a-lan'tin), n. [O. alant, 
elecampane.] An amylaceous or starchy 
substanco obtained from elecampane; iuuliii 


(whicl) see). 

Alar (iVlar), a. [L. ala, a wing ] JVrtnining ' 
to or having w iiigs or alw. 

Alargedt (a-larjd'). pp l (liven largely 
2 Knlniiced. Wickltffe. 

Alaria (a-la'ri-a), n. (L ahi, a wing | A 
genus of Alga*, inhabiting the colder parts 
of tile Atlantic and Padlic (Venus. Tlu* 
membranous frond is from :i to 20 feet long 
and lias a thick midrib A raeulenta is 
variously called Itadderlttekit, hen tea re, or 
inusliitg The nutritious niidrili, stripped 
of the membranes on each side, is eaten. 
See HADliERLiK'KS 

Alarm (a-larm ). n [Kr alariiu. alarm, 
from It itU'anne,- I. ad anna, to arms 
The Dan Inrnt aiidti lann, noise, art* trom 
the same source | I A sumiimiis to arms, 
as on the approach of an eneni> ; an> soumi. 
outer), or information intended to gi\e ; 
notice of approat'biiig danger. ‘Sound an 
alarm in m> bol> mountain ‘ Joel ii. 1 
2. A hostile attack, a tumult, n liroil, a dis- ' 
turban ce. I 

Konuivf yniir si« yi- triun iiiv iiiiyu. hliiig hc.irt; 

To llOc's t It will Iltjt opt till' ^.lt( S/htA I 

Crowds of rr..ils toi thv niotlu i s t h.iriiis | 

Thy pal.ut* till willi insults .uni »t\ 

A sudden fear 111 patiifitl Kiispeiise excited ' 
ii> ail apprehen.sion ot danger, apprelieiisioii. 
t(‘iTor. a.s. theie is nothing in bis illness to 
cause rt/<i/‘ni t \ ineebaineal contiivanee. 
in the eharactei of a cloi-k or wntib. tor 
awakening fiersoii.H trom sleep or rousing 
their attciition .'i In /cm*fm/,an app(*al or ] 
challeiigt Alarm, Termt , t'oaHlrrnatton 
Mat m isa siidileiihliockof fear agitating tin* 
feelings and espei'ially arising fiom some 
datiger to ourselves or others dear to us. In 
rtn . excessive fear, ulleetilig the iindei-stand 
mg and tlu* will, tlioiigli not necessarily ae- 
I'ompamed by aiiv appi elieiistoii of danger 
it might be caused by some KiippoHi‘d super-* i 
natural appearance fm instance, eonhterna 
tnm, oiei'w helming feai aeeom|iaiiied with 
u certain amount of aslomsbmeiit, caused 
li> somi'tlimg both terrible and riiexjieeted, 
eom]ileteh paraly/.iiig the mental funilties 
.Syn Kiiglit, attriglit, terror, eoiisleiiiaf’on, 
disiiia) . agiiatioii. dis(|Uiet disi|un tinle 

Alarm (n-larm'). r t t To call to arms tm 
defence, to give notice of ilaiigei. t«> rouse 
to Mgilaneeand evertioiis for safi I) l* 'lo 
siirpMse with apprelieiisiun of dang* i , to 
disturb w itli (erior, to till with an\iet\ li,\ 
the jirospi’ct of e\ il ‘ M hen r.iye mi.sgiiides 
me. or W’lien le.ii alarms ' TtektU 

Alarm-bell ta larm'liel), n \ hell that 

gives iiutiee ot daiigel. as tin ati]iloa( h ot 
an enem>, Ibx. Ac, ‘On the gates ahum 
lu lls or watch-hells * .Milhnt 

Alarm-clock ( a larm 'klokt. n A ehs k 
w III) h can III so si t as to ring loinlh at a 
liaitieiilar hour, to wake from slei )• ot « \ 
cite attention 

Alarmed (a larmd'), a Indieating alaim, 
as, an alarmril look 

Alarm -gauge (a laim'gaj). « An auto 
matie eontri\anee in a steam engine In 
whn h notice i.s given when the pressure of 
steam hei'oines too high, or the wutei too 
low ill the hodei 

Alarm-gun (a lurnrgun). a A gun tired as 
a .signal of alarm 

Alarming (a-larnring), a t'aleiilated to 
louse alanu. of such a nature as to excite 
apprehension, as. on the tilth day ahumnn) 
symptoms at»l»eareil 

Alarmingly (u larm'ing li l, (ic/r In an ' 
alarming nnuiiier. with alarm; in a manner ! 
to exelti appi eheiisioii 

i III . iii<> !• o' lri\«lhiie •.»» iiif *l to out .III. » V 
tor .O'IkIi rliilly, .iii'l iiulci 'I, ft/ It 'i « ipcl 

Alarmist fa-lanu'ist), n Oin that excites 
alarm, one who is pioin to take alarm and 
to eireiihtli and exagg*'iale any sort of liad 
iiew'b. partieulaiiy in regard to ]iolitieal 
matter-^ 

||r w I', fri/liti i.» 'I iiilo .1 fir.itir.il rov.il.'.t uiiil 
In* .iiiir i.tii of till luo't I xtr.ix 1 ,'afit «•/</»«// i/i o| 
ti!iis> writ III li mill" .l/,4r<«if/(rv 

Alarm-post (a-Iann'pbst), a A fdaee lo 
wtinli troops ate to repair in ease of an 
alarm 

Alarm- watCb (a laniiVoeb), n A wattli 
that can he so set as to stiike ruiddly at a 
Jill*- arranged hour, tt» awaken from sleep or 
rouse attention 

1 oM K.t!! liiii* .1 |oi|it nlartu -imtih, wlm li, .e. 
there iiMy lie c.iusc. ^ImII awake you 

Sir i Uerfeit 




frci|Ueiit1y seen in ancient itonian jiiivt*- 
ineiits 

Alameda (a-Ia-me'da), n (Sji. ) \ public 
walk jil.inteil w illi trees 

A-la-mi-re <a la nie'ra), a [A, la, mt, rr, 
notes on (he musical scale | In tnnsir, the 
name of the note \ in the acute and siiper- 
aeiite liexaehords ot Diinlo Xn tiiio's system 
of notation 

Alamodallty (ara-mo-dar'i-ti), n ('oiifor- 
mity to the pre\ ailing mode or fashion of 
the times. [Kare, | 

Alamode (a la mod'), ntir |Fr a la noHir, 
after the fashnni | Aeeoiding tothetashioii 
or j»re\Hiliiig mode sometimes used as an 
adjeeti\e. as, ' ahtmnde heef chops.' J/oc- 
aalaif 

Alamode fa-la-mod'), ti A thin glossy silk 
foi liiiiid HC'arfs, A’l 

A-la-mort (alamort'), a !Fr. to, at. or 
after the manner of death, formed on the 
tyjie of n-la-mmle ; or a eoriuplion uf all 
umnet The eorrespoiidmg jihrase all alire 
gives prolrability to the latter suggestion 
Nee AMort 1 In a half dead oi die-away 
condition ; depressed . mehineholy 

'1 IS wrung iw lira .• intD.i luix- ij rrs'irt, 

W h.i' III iki-s si'iiii- -.1 k. Ill I iiilii-rs II 1 1 miirf 

I t U'pfr 

Aland t (a-laiid'). adr | Prefix a, at or on, 
and land.] At or on land 

Amt 111 mill IK I'.i.i left them iiiourcd al md 

tu \dn\ 

Aland,] Alaiin.] n ISp almm J A kind of 
liiastid chiefly used for hunting tin* boar 
Arouii'l his char there w-ntcii ivhite aiauns 
Twenty .Hill mo, .is gn-t as .my slerc. 

To hunten nt the Icon or the cferc f'haucrr 

Al a n s (a-lanO. adv Alone (Scotch J 

Alant (aPant), n. f.^cc ALANP ] In her a 
niastift dug with abort ears. 


Alarum (a-lar'uui). n [A corruption of 
alarm,] 1 A watchword or aigiial indicat- 
ing danger or Uie iieariiesH of an enemy. 

.Strike .liat m hi, tlrunis S/iaJt, 

2. Any loinl noiac or disturbance ‘ Thougli 
it pass your patience and mine to endure 
her loud alarumg.’ Shak. 

Alarum (n-lai''iun), r t 'i'o rouse to a sense 
of danger, as by sounding tui alarm ; to 
alarm 

W itliered munler 
,l/\iriini'd \t\‘ In', sc'iitiml llii- wolf 
(W host liow 1 s Ins w.iii h). thus with his iitcalthy pace 
Mines liki .1 glio^i ^shak 

Alarum-bsll (a lar'um-bel), n Same as 
Alarm hell Shak 

Alary (a'la-ri), a \ I. ala, a wing 1 1 Itelat- 
ing to the w ings of biids and iiiseets. ‘The 
alarp system of iiiseets ' Wtdlagton 2 In 
anat. and Ind w ing-shajied 

Alas (a las'), cjc/ff/a (Kr hi'las, D Kr nlag, 
ha lag. hailas; Pr atlag, feiii ai lasga; It 
alii lasgii ahi, alt, and lasso, weary, unfor- 
tunate. from li lasgiis, weary ) An excla- 
mation exjiressiM* of sorrow, grief, jiity. 
coiiceru. or ajipreheusion of evil in oid 
writers soinetimeK follow ed by daii or tehile: 
as. alas the dap, alas the while See Alai'K- 
AJiAY 

l,ii\ f/it 1 iievi r g.ivi hiiui.nise S/i.tk 

1 or p.ili .111(1 u.iii Ilf w-.is (it/ifi fill 7idtn,’’) 

Alasmodon (a las'mo-diui), n. A genus of 
liivabe mollii.scs, the rl\er jiearl-musselH of 
North Aiiierica 

Alatel (a hit'), ade [Prellx a, of, and late ] 
(If late, lately 

W here I lulling,: irosts it/.iW ilnl inp, 

I lien (..is)ii th now .i tire itirruf. 

Alated, Alate (a'hit-<*d. u'lat), a Ib ala, a 
wing, alafas. winged | X\ Iiiged , having 
memlinmoiis expansions like wings Sja* 
eille.'illy, (a) in hot ajiplied to stems and 
li'iit stalks when the edges oi iiiigles are 
longitmlinally exjianded into leaf like hor- 
ders (h) In eotieh ii|>plied to shells having 
an expaiiiled lip 

A latere tn lat’ei I ) |b l Krom the side; 
from beside a peisoii use I in the idiiasi* 
iiiifah a tateie Sei iindei I.MI ITK 

Alatem, AlaternuB (al'.i tetn.al a ter'iius), 
n A speeiesof Kliiinimisoi bill ktliorii often 
planted III Kiiglish town ganlens, lihamntig 
Mah mas .SeeltllAMM s 

Alaudafa lii'da), a '."hegeiiiiHof inseSHoriiil 
birds t)> a Inch the laik heloiigs, loiitaiidiig 
maii\ species, toiiml in all juirtsof theglohe, 
and di.stiiigiiished e\eryv heie for then vigi- 
lanci and thei. singing on the whig when 
soaring iijiward in 
,«.Wii fheaii See I.AItK 

AlaudidsB fa ht'di- 
•s. W de). // p! The link 

laniily (.SeebAltK ) 
I, \ 'I III larks are siiiiie- 

f! I \ times elassed as a 

I, sub fjiinllv (Aliiu- 

/ dime) of ihefIncbeB 

(|<riiigillidii') 

Alb, Albe ( alb ). n 

n /jl ' |b nf/irt, white (rcN- 

r.« ' ni garment, iinder- 

" ^ III stood) I A eleiieal 

, 1^ vestment Worn by 

' Koniiin Catholie 

rj ’ I ‘ jii'iests while ofllel- 

' ' Wi atiiig 111 the more 

<1 4 Solemn fiinetioiiHof 

» IS a long rohe of 

while linen reacli- 

hoiind round the 
All> waist hy aeineturo, 

and tltting more 
eloHcIy to the body than (be surplice In 
fnuil at the fool, iiiiliioiderv oi orphrey- 
work, of II lorm ll•^llally si|naii' or ohloiig, is 
attached, and at the w'li^ts **i leral enrich- 
ments appear 'I lie^e ornaim nts are called 
iln‘ a pjia, els nf tliealli It wa*- originally 
the eominon die--, of e'-elesiasticH 

1 If h pro o .fli.riiM w.l^ III i siirple c wliitr, 

■J lie l■ell■*p^ ■l■■llM <1 ilii.ir a//'. ,iifl < ••iic* of sl.itr 
/ fiir/tix 

Albacore (arha-koi), n (Sp alhaeiita, Pg 
alharar, alharotu. Kr alhieaie, from Ar 
haki, a .young i ainel, a young cow or heifer, 
and thf' artnle al | A name given to h(*V' 
eral ftsli' s of the tunny or niaekeiel kind, 
eHjs i irdlv to the Paeifle tunny (Thyanun 
Vaenici W ritteii also Alhirore 

Albadara ( al-ha-diPra ). n 'I he Arahinn 
rahali'>tie name for the si Hatiioid Joint of 
the great toe, to wbleh extruoidiiiaiy gifts 
were uneieiitly uscrit>c>d. 
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ALBATA 


ALCEDINID^ 


AliNkta <al*ba'ta), n. [L. atbiw, white.] An 
alloy consiMtinK of a combination of nickel, 
sdnc, tin, and cnpi>er. (db'n with antimony 
and Hilver, united in variouK proportions. 
It is a white metal, resernblinK silver in up* 
pcnrance, and is made into spooiis, forks, 
teapots, Ac ('ailed also Hritinh J*late and 
Gennau-uUmr 

lli‘ was not the genuine articlr, but a substitute, a 
ktnij of albata (> A btuta 

Albatroi, AlbatrOBB (al'l»a-troH), n. iKr 
aUmttoH, in Klui'oiirt and l>ani{iier nltjatruit, 
a corruption tif Hp Pg alralrm, originally 
It |N;lican, but also appljed in other u<i untie 
birds Marret Devic (in siipfilenient to 
Litti'c's Uictioiutry) takes almtritz to lie 
e(|uivulent to Pg ataitnu (Ar ut-i/adut.), 
the liuckft of a noria or water- whi-el. tins 
term iadng applied to tlie pelic-an for the 
same reason tlial the yXrabs call it mijya 
or water-carrier, from iicing siiitposed to 
carry water to its young ones in the pouch 
below Its iiill I An aquatic nutatiu'ial 
bird, family Procellarindie, of which the 
wandering nliiatroH {Inunmira vxolam) is 




\V.in<U-rln|' Alli.ilros‘ rxn/<i»v} 

the best known Species 'riieiiill isstraight, 
till' upper niaiidilile crooked at tiic point, 
and tiie lower one truncated, the nostrils 
are oval, open and little proiniiient, and 
placed on the sides, the wingsare ]ienn:ited, 
and tlieie are three weblied toes on each 
foot The upper part of (he liod,> is of a 
snotted iirown, and the belly while It is 
tlie largest seu-binl known, some ni<‘asurnig 
I7i feet from tip to tip of their expanded 
xiings They alioiiiid at the (‘ape of (iood 
Hope and in Meliinig's Straits, ami liuxe 
tieiui known to tieeonipany slii]is I'm wliolr 
days without exer resting on ilie wa\e•^ 
Prom this hiiliit it is regarded with feelings 
of attaeliineni and superstitions axve lix 
Bailors, It iieiiig reckoned unliieky to kill 
one t’olerldge has availed liiinself of tlii.s 
feeling in Ins ‘Ancient Manner ' 

AlbB.t Albee,1 udr Allu it .s’/icmicr 
Albeit (id he'll), null |.\ I'onipolind of the 
(dd III ill the sense of though f>r, and it, and 
iM|iliviileiit to hi' it i.i>. eonip (‘liaucer'h 'al 
Speke he,’'al liaxe I,’ lie also ii.ses (be Hiller 
form 'III lie U so that '| Ue it so, lutinil all 
Unit, altboiigli. not witli-tanding 

will II. IS vs tv. I III" 1 ird ..utl I',. I, Vi.' I 
iml ■.iHiUi II 1 .«! W xiii 1 1 

4i'.\ i' SM iii.is),i'il, I .) I ik llii Iriilli /r'lfiii t.iir 

Alberla <al lie'll a>. /I |L Wlnte | in 

/ler a shield witlioiit ornament ni nrmoiial 
liearings, so i ailed from lieing winte 
Albert, Albert-Cholutal'bcrl al'bi'rt ebaio, 
n lAfter tile ITiiiee (’onsott. Mhnt ] A 
Bhort eiialn iiUaelnng (lie wateii to a waist 
coal iilittoii liole, wlicre it IS sceiired lij a 
tiai'oi bonk 

Albescent (alties’ent), <1 II. ttihi'sro, to 

f row w lute, an ineept from iilhun, while | 
tecoiiimg white oi ratlier whiti.sli , nioiler- 
ntely xxliite, of a pale. Iioarx aspect 
Albloore (id'bc kor). «I .same as .t/huemv 
Alblflcatlon (al in ti ka’ slioii), a |L aPooi. 
white, tuid./<icit>, to make | Tlic act or ]iro- 
eesH of making white ('hitiu'ii 

Albigenses, Albigeois (ai in jens er. ui be- 
rliWHb 11 }>/. \ party of reformers wlio 

M'pjinited from tlie t'liun'h of Koine in the 
twelfth eentiiry, and were rutlileBsly perse 
cuff'd, so eatled fiom Athiiii'nis, a small ter- 
ritory toinid .\llii. a town of Languedoc in 
Frniiee, xxhere tlie\ resided 
Albin (al’liin). II |l. alhfm, white | A min- 
eral of an opnqtie while eolmii. n^gardeil ns 
a variety of Koheniian n|iophxllite 
Alblnis^ Alblnolsm (al'biii um. al-ln'no- 
Izin), n ‘I'he state or eoiulition of an alhino; 
leueopathy 

riie or kiuopjlliy Is aIwavn 

horn with ihc intlividn.il, .itul iu.x> incur ainont; iiirn 
of Any lolour Nor is ti i ouMU'ii to the huiu.tn r.n c. 
h.iviiig l>een i»b«rT»cit .iNo in liorsr<. r.ibbiti>, rals. 
niltr, iVi . tsriik (white rrow» atut bUckbinis arc not 


particularly uncominun), fishes, and perhaps also in* 
secls, /‘If/ bnty 

Albino (al*brn5), n. pi AlbinOB (*r Albl* 
n 06 B (ai-bTnoz). (]*g .from L affii/s, white ] 
A tMirson of pale, milky eoinplexiou, with 
light hair aiul pink eyes. Thiii alinonnal 
condition apficarfi to depend on an ulNiencc 
of the minute particles of colouring matter 
which ordinarily occur in the lowest and 
last deposited layers of the epiderinis nr 
outer skin. Albinos oi'cusioiially occur 
among all races of men 'Lhe term is also 
ufiplied to iininials ciiaraeteri/ed liy the 
same pediliaiity in physieal constitution 
See Ai.IUMsM 

Albion (al'bi on), n (('.‘elt alhain -alh,iUp, 
lieiglit, cliff, and bdn. wliite ; a name given 
to the island presunialdy from the white 
ehtfn of the Houth coast, tile first object S4‘en 
ii\ tiie eaily iminigraniH (iriinin regards 
alh,nhp,\x. height, as related tnnlhiL alhuH), 
white, as indicating the whiicness of snow- 
clad siimriiits J An ancient name of Hritain, 
gradually restricted to Scotland ; still fre- 
((iiciitly 'u8<,‘d 111 poetry as equivalent to 
liritaiii. 

Alblte (ariiif.), w fL alhuH. while ] Tetrar- , 
topriMiiiaiie felspar , soda felspar A name 
given to felsjiai W'liose alkali is soda instead 
of potasli Alliite forms n (‘onstitiieni part 
of tlie greeiihtom* rocks in tlu* iieighlimir- 
lioodof Ldiniiiirgh.andof A I lerd ecu granite 
Alborak (Hl-lio'rak), « |-\r of /oovi/r. from 

of. the article, and barnkti, in finsh, fior/roio, 
ligiitning. s]ilendoiir j The white mule on 
wJjieii Mohammed is said to liax'e journeyed 
from tiie teiiipie of .lerusiilem to heaxeii. 
Albuginea (at hn jin'e-a ). // |.sec Al.hL- 
UIM'.oi In nnat tlie w lute 11 hrous coating 
of the eye; the winte. also, a ioiigh lilmms 
coating of the iesthde 

Albu^neous (al lui pii'e-ns), o | Pr offo/ 
iinieiijr, from L alhmjo, uHniinnih, w'iiiteness, 
from offios. white | Pertaining to or le- 
sembling tlie W'lilte of the eye or of an egg 
Alhinjineinih hnminn, tlie aqueous humour 
of tlie eye J IhiiiniiruiiH tiiiiie, the external 
eovi'i’ing of the eycliall, the alliiigiiiea 
AlbuglnoUB (at-lm'Jiii us), o .Same as A Ihti 
ifini‘i>iif> No T lleineue 
Albugo (al-liu'go). II 1 1. .from offo/x, white. | 
The disease of (In* eye. otherwise ealled 
1 , 1 ‘iii'iniiii (wliieli see) 

Album (ariiiim). II I L , from alhtm, white ] 

1 III Jioni iiittni a winte taldet. on xvlneli 
(be names of pindie oltieers and also public 
tunisaetioiisxvcre written down 2 A liook. i 
oiigiiially lilinik, in w’lneb may be inserted j 
MUlograjdisof celebrated peisonsor favour- I 
ift pieces of poetry or prose, generally eon ' 
tnbuted by friends !( .A blank liook with 
oniameiitai binding for pres«>rvnig plioto 
giapliie vieyys. earle.s de vlsite, Ac 4 In I 
lnu', winte or silvei money paid as rent j 
Albumen (al-lin'iuen). n 1 1. , from of/orK. 
white I 111 ji/ijiniol a HUlistaiiee so named ; 
from the l.atiii for thexyhiteof an egg, in 
XX iiicti it aliouiids m its pm eat imtiiral state, j 
serving as the type of the protein eonipoiimls i 
or the nitrogenous elass of food stuffs It I 
IS a proximate prineiple. entering largely ' 
into the eoinpoHinoii of the aniniHl and j 
xegetidde fluids aiul solids, is x’lingulalile by 
beat at and alioxi Ktn . and is eoiiijiosed of | 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogyui, and oxygen, i 
xxitb a little sulpiinr It abounds iii the 
senmiof the blood, the vitreous and crystal- 
line liunioursof the eye, the lliiid of dropsy, 
file siilistaiiee called eoagiiinble lyinidi, in ' 
nutritive matters, the jinee of (lesli. %Ve The 
liiood eoiitatUH ulmut 7 |»er cent of alimineii. 
it Is the starting )H>int of all the tissues 
Vegetable albumen eMst.s in 
most vegetable Jiiiees ami 
many seeds, and ha.s the same JR A 
eomposition and properties us A 

annual Albumen is used to ■ 
clarify syrupy Iit|iiors, and to Rf '^”1 
tlx i'oloiirH 111 printing In 
cookery xvliite of eggs is eiii- 
ployeil for clarifying, but in 
large operation- like -ugar-rt*- Albumm-Sei- 
flniiig the sertini i>f blood is non nf a Koun 
used With lime it forms a ff'Vhcut 
eenieiit to mend broken ware 
In hut the iiunie is applied to the farina- 
ceous matter wdiltdi siirnwinds the embryo 
It eonstitiiU'S the meat of theroeoa-nut. the 
Hour or meal of cereals, the roasted luirt of 
coffee. Ac, Albiiiiien exists either as soluble 
or as insoluble albniueii The former variety 
Is converted into the latter by the action 
of heat 

Albumeillie (al-biriiien-U), e.r pret A pp 


aXbumenized; ppr albumeHizina. To con- 
vert into albumen; to cover or impregnate 


vert into albumen; to cover or impregnate 
with albumen, as paper witli the white of 
an egg<or photographic purjioseB. 

Album OrSBCUm (ul bum gre'kum), n. The 
dung of dogs, wolves, liysenas, Ac. . which, 
from exposure to tlie air, becomes white like 
ciialk It was formerly used as a medicine, 
and is still used by tanners to soften leather. 
Albuminln (ul-biVmin-iti), n. Onnin ; the 
substimcc or the cells inclosing the white 
of birds’ eggs. It contains no nitrogen, and 
dissolves in cuiistie potasli 
Albuxninoid (al-bu'iniii-oid), a. [L. aWu- 
iiu’ii, and Ur eidm, reseinblanee J Like al- 
bumen 

Albuminoid (ul-biVmin-oid), h. A substance 
reseinlding allmmen. Same as Protevd 
(which see) 

Albuminose, Albuminous (nl-biTmln-os, 
ul-liu'niin-us). a 1 Tertuiiiing to or having 
the properties of albumen - ‘2, In hut ap- 
plied to plants whose seeds have a store of 
alliiimen, as all kinds of grain, palms, Ac. 
AlbumlnoUBneBB(nl-bu'inin-us-nes), n I’he 
state of l>eing alliiiininous 
Albuminuria (ul-biTmi-niTTi-a), n |L al~ 
hinnen, and Ur. oiiroti, urine | In ined a 
granular disease of th(‘ cortical part of the 
kidney, wliieh gives oecHsion to the secre- 
tion of urine tliat contains albumen 
Album (uri»f*rn). n Same as Alhurnviii 
Album ( ar bCTii ), n [L alhnrum, from 
alhuK, white ] A name sometinies given to 
the tlsh more eoniinonly ealled the Ufeak 
Albumltas (uM)(;r'ni-tas). n A disease in 
trees, in wliich the 
w'ooil remains like al- 
burnum 

AlbumoUB ( al - li*r'- 
nus) rt, llelatiiig to al- 
d luirniim 

Alburnum (al-ber'- 
inim). n. [L nZ/mmi/ni, 
snpxxood. from wZfiMK, 
xvliite I The wliite and 
softer partof the wood 
Aitiurnuin ot exogenous plants be- 

AIlMirmim .>r sa,.- tXXeel. the iniiel* Imrk 
/./. Heart VI ouii aiul tile hcart-wood. 
<, I’ltii f/./, Hark It is fre((iiently culled 
Snpiroml, and is gnidii- 
ally transformed into heart xxood or diira- 
nieii 

Albym (al'bln), )i ISee ALHloN ] Another 
foiiu of Alhion: e-peeial)y restricted to the 
lliglilands of Seotland 

U iTp, Aih^u' til ilo.itli aiul L.qitixitv l«'fl 

l tlHipl't It 

Alca(aVka), u |L , from Norse. See At k | 
A genus of slioit-xxiiiged sea-birds, the auks. 
See Arw 

AlcadfiB (al'ka-ile), u. pi Same us AIcuUp. 
AlcaJhest (arka-hest). a. Same us Alka- 
hi’Kt 

Alcaic (nl ktVik), o fl.. aZcrtffVfx I Pertain- 
ing to A Zcd-t/x. n Ixrie poet t»f .Mityleiie, in 
l.esbos, who tioiiriMiied alioiit the close of 
the seventh and beginning ol the sixth cen- 
tury H c. Alemr reive See iie.vt aitiele 
Alcaic (al ka'lk), u A variety of verse used 
in Ureek and Latin poetry , so ealled from 
Aleieus, the inventor, also, a line xvritten in 
tliis nieasurt' It consists of five feet, a 
spondee or iambus, an iambus, a long syl- 
lalde, ami two dactyls 

Alcaid (al-ktid*). II ' |Sp ami I'g alcaide, 
a goxeriioi ,\! al, the, and ijiUd, chief, 
governor, ktnhi, to k-ad 1 In Spain, Portu- 
gal, iVe , a eonimnnder of a fortress; the 
chief civil inagistiuie of a town or city, also, 
a jailer 

Alcalde (al-karda), n. [Sp.. from Ar. al- 
ifiidi, the judge, from ijada, to judge ] A 
Spanish magistrate or judge 
Alcali. Same as Alkali (xxhich 8(»e). 
Alcanna (nl-kan'na), n. fsp., from Ar al- 
hinnii, lienna. | Same us lleniin 
Alcarraia (al-ka-m'ra . Sfi. ]»ron al ka-rk'- 
thu), n. (Sp.froiuAi o/-A*aM’d.?. an earthen 
vesstd 1 A vessel made of a species of jior- 
0118 iKittery inaniifaetured in Spain for the 
punxise of cooling water, 

Alcaiar (al-ka'/ai, Sp pron al-kaaiiar), n. 
(Sp , a castle, a fort, a quarU'r-deek. from 
the Arabic ] A fortress * applied also to 
the royal palaces in Spain, exen when not 
fortified 

In the Aiiiient alcazar oi the Moors he fnuiid a 
stJtel> result lire PrMatt 

Alcedillid»(al-se*din'i*de), li pi A family of 
fissirostral insessorial Idrils, the kingAshers, 
typical genus Alcedo. Culled also Ualcy^ 
unidee 
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) (al-seMo). |L. aUsedo, aleyon, a 

* |Hn^ gher. See Halcyon.] The kingfisher; 
a genus of birds, family Alcedinidac. See 
KlNQPlSHKK. 

jQoes (aVses), n. fL. aleen, (}r alki, an elk.] 
A genus of animals of the Ccrvidic or door 
family, characterized by short and thick 
neck, thick and brittle iiuir, a mane on 
throat, and by having a tuft of hair above 
the middle of the metatarsal biiiies of the 
Und-leg; the elk. It is the size of a horse, 
and inhabits Russia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Norway, but particularly the north of Nortli 
America See ELK. 

Alohamioftl (al-kem'lk, al-keiu'- 
ik-al), a. Relating to or produced by al- 
chemy 

Al ftliATnioally (a1-kein'ik-aMi), adv. Ill the 
manner of alchemy 

Lully wiiuUl i)rovf it aUhtnutiillv Camden. 

(abke mil'la). n [Araldc name 
al-kfmelyeh,\t being supposed to have won- 
derful aleheinie propertich.] A genus of 
plants, nai. order Rosacea*; lady's-niantle 
Tliey arc herbs, with lobed leaves and small 
yellow or green flowers. Sec f.ADYVM.VN- 
TLK 

AlchexnlBt (ul'kem-ist), n. One w'ho prac- 
tises alchemy. 

You .ire .iii ni.ikc gold of th.it. SkaJL 


AldiemlBtlc, AlchemiBtical (al-kem-ist/i k. 
al-kem-ist'ik-al), a Relating to or jiractis- | 
ing tdcheuiy ' 

Alchemize (al'keni-lx), r t I'o changt* by j 
alclieiiiy; to traiisnmte.us metul.‘s Lorflair. | 
I Rare 1 

Alchemy, Alchymy (aPke-mi. jii'ki nd), n 
|Ar al, the, ami klmlo, chemistry See 
ClirMFSTRY I l.tohemistry (‘ Alchemy was 
never at any time anyttiing diflerent from 
chemistry.' hichiy )lfcnce,fromttie fact that 
the earlv chemists were often deficient in [ 
their theoretical views and pursued in tlicir | 
cxi>erini(*nts delusive ends, buch as ilic dis- | 
covery of the philosoplicrs stoiie, which, ; 
being mixctl with the baser metals, was to ^ 
traiibinute them into gold, to he a panacea or 
universal remedy for diseases, and an alka- ' 
best or miiversal solvent, it came to mean, , 
siM'eifleully ‘2 'I’ln* doctrines and practice i 
of those who dahliled in .such arts :i Koi - 
inerly, u mixed metal used for uteiisils It ' 
was a modifleatiiiii of brass, so called be- , 
cause believed to liave been originally 
formed by the art of aiehemy. nseil tigura- 
tlvely by Milton for a trnmpet i 


Your spfody t hrrubuiis 
Put to tiuir mouths thi< soiiiuimg ti/iJtvmv 

,1// 1 

Alchymic, Alchymlcal (al-kim'ik. ai-kim'- ; 
ik-al). It Same as Alchenur, Alcluin- ; 
ical j 

Alchymically (al kim'ik al-li). (tdr Same 
as Alcheinicalhi j 

AlchymlBt (al'kim-ist), n Same as Alc/wni- ! 

i 

AlchynUBtlc, AlchymlBtlcal(ai-kini-ist/ik, j 

al-kim-ist'ik-al), a Same as Alcheniintk, i 
Alchrtnislirnl 

Alclurmy (aPki mi), n .Same as Alrheiiiif I 

Alcidi B (aPsi-de), n pi. |L h nlra, an uiik j 
See Atk.] The aiik family, a family of i 
natatorial sea-liirds, distinguished by a long- I 
isli bill, mostly eiiived toward the tip.wings ' 
short, tail short and graduated, hind toe j 
small or iihsent eornpreliemling the sub- i 
families Aleime (auks in-ojier), Spheiiiscime 1 
(tieiiguins), and rrimi; (guillemots) 

Al1c 1X]JB (al-si'iie), u. pi The aiikh, a siib ; 

fumilyof natatorial stm-binls.faiiiil.v Aleiihe, 
distiiigniHl) 1 by a bhorter bill than in the 
penguins and guillemots, compressed ami 
boldly keeled above and below, by having 
the tip t)f the upper mandible 'h<i<iked. 
and by narrow nostrils Wings moderiite, 
first quill lai-gest The hind toe is absent 
It eomptrhciid.s the genera A lea or auks 
proper, and Fratereula or jmfllns 
Alcmantan (alk-miVni-an). a fL alrma- 
ntanuK ) Pertaining to Aleman, a Greek 
lyne poet of the seventh century ii f . eeh*- 
hrated for his amorouN verses. Alcmaniau 
vnr^v {Alrmaaianum tnetrutn). in print a 
verse consisting of two dactyls and tw<i 
troi'liees 

Alco tal'kA), H A small variety of dog with 
a small head and large pendulous cars, 
found wMld in Mexico and Peru, and now 
domesticated 

Alooate, AlCOhate (al'ko-at, allco-hat), n. 
«ame as Alruholate 

Alwhol (al'ko-hol), n. [.Sp Pg aleohol-Ar 
at. the, and kohl, a fine powder of antimony 


applied by orientals to the eyes. On ac- 
count of the fineness of tliis jiowder the 
name is said to have lieen transferred to 
anything very fine or purified, as rei'tifled 
spirits.] (OgiToO.) A liquid forming the 
intoxicating principle of all vinous and 
spirituous liquors. It is fonued by the fer- 
mentation of aiiueoits sugar solutions, and 
by the destructive distilhitioa of uigaiiii' 
bodies, ns eoul It has also been proiliieed 
by causing water (H.ri) to combine clieini- 
cally with olefiant gas (f'^li^). the method 
adopted being to shake the gas wdtli strong 
Bul])hurie aeid.aiid afterw’iirds to diliiU* the 
inivtiire w'ith w'tifer and distil. Having 
been first proeiireil from wine, the name of 
Mpirit of tniu‘ IS given to the strongest aleo- 
liolie foiiml in eoinmen'e, eontuining about 
IK)" per cent of pure uleohol Absolute or 
]inre nleoliol is a transparent fluid, of a 
pleasant spiritnons smell and burning taste, 
sp gr t) 79:t at (K) !•' It has never been 
frozen, but It becomes viscid at very low 
teinperatures It is very iiiflainimible, and 
mixes with water in all proportions, is a 
solvent of all bodies whieh are lieh in h>- 
diogeii. as oi'ganie bases, resins, and oils, 
and as siieh iniieli used in ehernie.al «q»era- 
tions, and foi the preparation of druggists' 
tinctures, and is a pow'ertul .*>tiniiihint and 
anti.sejitie. It is employed in tilling tber- , 
monieters for low teinperatures. Ityxohime | 
{»;» parts of ah'ohol and 4fi of water, or 4‘.» 2 ] 
parts hy weight of alcohol and .'lO ^ of w.iter. j 
form prooj spirit ruder priu>j' and over- | 
]n'uuf are the designations of weaker or ] 
strongei solutions Alcohol, nii.\e4l with 1 
various imqiortions of water, essential oils, 
sngar.und evtraets. forms the diflerent kinds 
ot .ileolmlie drinks known as ardent spirits, 
wiiu‘. beer. A'(‘ SpirlLs. .as whisky, brandy, 
Ac , contain 40 t<» f»o percent ol absolute 
alcohol, w'lnes. fioni 17 to 7or h. strong ale 
aii<l porter, 0 ti* S. and small beer. 1 per 
cent Alcohol is also tin* general name 
civi'ii to a series of eheinieal eoiiipomids. all 
of which are eonstitnteil .similarly 

Alcoholate (al'ko hol-at), u \ salt in w liidi 
alcohol appears lorejdaee the water ul erys- 
t.'illi/atioii 

Alcoholic (alkolh»rik) u Peihiiniiig to 
aleoJiol. or ]iartaknig of its qn.ilities 

Alcoholic (al-ko-liol'ik), n. An alcoholic 
llqill*! 

AlCOhOlisin (al'ko liol i/m), n The condi- 
tion ol hi hitiial dninkards, whose tissues 
are satiiriited with .spirits failed also 
(Viroinr Alnthohsui 

Alcoholization (al ko-hori/-a"hhoii), n. 

1. Tin* act of rectifying spirit till it is wholly 
ileprivcd »if imimritle.^ 2 1 The a«-t ot re 
iliieiiig a suhsianee to iiii impalpable jiow- 
der Johnson 

Alcoholize (al'kfi hoi i/). I t l To convert 
into alcohol, loreetity spirit till it is wholly 
purithnl 2 i 'I'o rednee to an impalpiihle 
jHiwdi'r Johnson 

AlCOholmeter (id-ko-horme ter), n Same 
as A leohalonietei 

Alcoholometer, Alcohometer (al'ko-iu*!- 

om’et-er, arko-honi"et ti), n \ Alcohol, and 
(Jr. inetion, measure | An instrument f«»r 
determiiiiiig the quantity of pine alcohol in 
any liiiiiid, witli a scale graduated so as to 
iMiiieiite the jMTeeiitiige, either by weight 
or volmm* 

Alcoholometrical, Alcohometrical (al'- 
ko- ho-io-mc:t"iik al. arkb-ho-met"rik-jil). n 
Relating to tin* :ileohoiouie.ter ; as, aleoho- 
loinctrirnl tuldes 

Alcoholometry, Alcoometiy (al'ko h.»i- 
om"4*t-ri. al'ko onj"et ri), n 'I hu pmeess of 
estimating the pen’cntag** of pure or ahso- 
liite alcohol in a spirituous liquid 

AlCOOmeter (al-kb-om'et-er). It. |Kr ateo- 
oinrtre I Same sis Alcoholometer (which 
see) 

Alcoran (arkd-mn or arko-npi) See Ko- ] 
KAN and Alkokan. 

Alcoranic (al-kd-ran'ik or al-kd-rari'ik), a. 
Relating to the Alcoran or Moliamniudun- 
isiii 

AlCOraniBh (al-ko-ran'ish or al-ko-rHii'ish), 
a. Relongiiig to the Korun or Alcoran, or 
to VbihamnuMianism ‘Some Alroranish 
iloctorn ' Sir T Herbert 

AlCOraniBt (al-ko-ran'lst or a1-kd-ran'ist), n 
A strict adherent Ui the letter of the Koran 
or Ale4iraii 

Alcove (al'kdv) n iFr, alcove, Sp. alcoba - 
At. al, the, ami knhheh, an aliMive, a little 
chanilM*r } A recess . esiieeittlly. (4) a wide 
and deep recess in a room, usually separated 
from it by a screen of colunins. hy a halns- 


ch. <Aa»n; Ch. Sc. loch; 


g.^o; J,)ob; 


h, Fr. ton; ug, sin^; TH, then; th, thin; 


trade, or by draperies, and intended for the 
reception of a bed of state or seats, and often 
having its flour raised above that of the 



Alrove 


room aiore rarely . (b) a laterjil recess in a 
library for the reception of Imoks (r) An 
arched or eovored seal in a garden (d) Any 
natural reees.s. us a recess in a grove or 
yvood, a small hay. a place nearly inclosed 
hy rocks, hills, and the like M'iiiefly poeti- 
cal I 

« III Minssv li.iiiks, bi-iUMtIi tiu I itrmi gnwi-, 
riic youtlifiil w.iiul’rcrs ttuiiul .i miM 

I- a, 't, -net , 

Alcyou (arsi-on), n An old or poetical 
name of the kingfisher Same as Ualcpon 
(whieh SCI*) 

Alcyonaria (arsi-o-na"ri-a). n. pi |See 
Ai.cyoMi’M ] .All order of aetiiio/oiiii corals, 
tiistmgiiislu'd hy si\ or eight liroad leaf-like 
ientaeles, arranged round the month liko 
the rays of a starfish (w-heiiee their alter- 
native name Astcroidn) 'riiey inhahit ii 
polypidom, and consist of a fleshy external 
layer, siqiported on a ealeaieoiis axis st*- 
ereted liom the outer Kiiriaee of the animal, 
and (‘nihrnee tin* orguii-tiqie eonils, the Al- 
eyouidie or dead men's fliigeis, tlie (Rirguii- 



All yiiii.iria 

I. .Sf.i-I.in {iiitiyioiia /A */>,////>;/) . , .Sc.i-prii {I'en- 

uatnla /•fuo/oona) i, ( m nnluna > 


Ida* or sea-fans, and the sea-jieiis. Some 
H)ieeies veiyiiiiieh resemhle H]loIlge^‘, others 
are like Ians, feuthoi's, Ac 'I'eelinieally they 
are called Sctrrobnsic Xonnthnnn 

Alcyonlc (ul-si-im'ik). a Pertaining to the 
Alevoniihe (which see) 

Alcyonldae, Alcyonese (ai-si on'i-de, ai-si- 
n\vvJ-),n pf |.Sec ALcyoMi M | A family 
of asti'i'oid pol,vi»eH, somewhat resemhling 
the sponges Alcjpnnnm dhpfatnm, called 
variously, from its ocfasioiial fonn, dead 
iiiairs liaiid <ir cow's paps, is the type 'I’hey 
. are found in all sens and at various depths 
' Alcy 0 Xllte(<iI'si-on It), a A fossil aleyoiiiiirn; 
{ one of the spoiigifeioiis fossils eommoii in 
I the chalk formation. 

Alcyonlum (ul-si-o'in um), n [L alrtioiiium, 
(jir alknoinon, atk//oneion, a zoophyte so 
culled from its resemhlance to the Jlaleyoii’s 
nest. See llALry oN. I A genus of asteroid 
fiolypes or Aetinozoa, hehmgiiig to the 
faiiiily Aleyonida* (wirieh see) 

Alcyonold (aPsi-on-oid). ii. A member of 
the family Aleyoniihe or Aleyoneie Written 
also Hnlenimind 

Aldebaran (al-deh'a-ran). n [Ar. name, 
from al, the, detniran, < oiniiig ladiind : so 
called. It is said, hecansc it conies heliliid 
the remarkable group of the Rleiudes. | A 
star of the first iiiagnitiide in the constel- 
lation Taurus. Vulgarly called the liuU’M 


w, trig; wh, leAig; zh, azure — 8ee KEY. 



ALDEHYDE 


6S 


ALEMBBOTH 


Eye. It is the liriKht star iu the group of 
five called the llyads. 

Aldfihydfi, Aldfthy d falMediuh.n. [A/, first 
syllalile of alcohol, uiul dehyd, the flrat two 
of tlehydriHjeiMtng, deprived ot hydrogen J 
1 A tniiispareTit eohmrioss litinid 

f rodiieed by tlie oxidation of pure alcohol. 

t is aleohol ininiiH two atoms of hydrogen. 
It has a Hiiflocating odour, and Is so vola> 
tile that it boils by the wannthof the hand. 
When exposed to air or oxygon it bceonies 
entirely eoiiverted into ueetie acid or vine- 
gar, by tile addition of one atom of ox>gen. 
Called also Aertic Altichytle 2. One of a 
elans of organic; eontpounds, intermediate 
between alcohols and acids, derived from 
alecdiol b> the abstraction of two atoms of 
hyiirogen, and converted into acids by the 
addition of one atom of oxygem Tht'y an* 
all liejuids cxocTit one, which is a fatty solid 
They an* called hv azoic. aectn\ hvlyric, A'c . 
ahichydt’H 

Aldehydic (ul-de-hid'ik). o Of or pertain- 
ing to or containing aldehyde 
Alder (td'di'r), n |0 and Crov K allrr, 
ellrr, Ac ; A Sax tflr, alvr, alor, air; I cel. 
elrir, clri, ulr , N older, vile; Sw a! i Mw 
dial alder; O ellet, eile, all allied to L 
afniiN, an alder, and to l>. atel O elee. Slav 
lUitza, olnche, an iddci The d is insi'rted in 
the h.inie wa> as in /r/dcr bii o//c/.old geiilt. 
pi. ot alt Sec next aiL and KlJiKi:, the 
tree I The po|Milar name of plants of the 
genus Alnns, n.-it order Itetiilaceic .1 p/i/> 
tinom IS the common alder, usually growing 
in moist land Tbc x\ ood of the alder has 



Alilcr {J/nitx /;/u/tuos,i) 

the (iimlit.x of long endurance under xvati'r 
It is cliletly usi'd for hurdle-wood and tin* 
inanufactiire of charcoal. Set* Al.M's 
lli*iT> bearing or black ublcr, the aldcr- 
biicktliorii, or lihaninuti Fraiajala Ked 
abler, the name given at the Ca|N’ ol Oood 
H«ipe til i'lnitHiin cayensts White ablei, 
the North American name {ttvCldhra aliU’ 
folia 

Alder, I Allen (ardei,nri'r),o Tbcancienl ' 
geiittivc plural of nil; in A Sax eal, genii 1 

t d talni.aira It uas also written .If/Aci j 
t x\asfornierl> pretLxed to adji'cttves in tin* ! 
siiperlatixe, as,((/(/ci tlrst of all, aldn^ 
hest. best ot all. atdei die/cht nraldei lievcut, 
dearest ol all. H is largely used byt'liaucei. 

* ^ on. ndne alder hejert sover(*ign ’ Shak. 

A will II till il.i\ I't i;,iii t<< '.|<iiiiv; 

ll|i riiM- niir linsii , .mil h,i<, mu i , ok ( ii.iimt 

Alder-buckthom (arib-i buk thorn), n A 
Itrltish plant of the genus Khamniis, nut 
ordei Ithiininai ea*. the U h'raiujida It is 
a shrub to 10 feet high, and grows in xxoods 
and thickets See Hii.wm's 

Alderman oiriUM-man), o pi Aldermen 

(ftrih'r-nien) (A Sax nldorman.eaidnnnan 
caldor, an older, fittni cubf, idil, ami man | 

1 Among tuir .\iiglo-Sa\oii auct*st(UN. a tier 
son of rank or dignity, a prince, a nobleman 
It was originally used as a naiin* of dignity 
uneonneeted with olllee, hut in later times 
the title hud a more speeitle seii.se, and was 
npnlietl to the menihers of the .Anglo S||\oii 
mmility next in rank to the king, ami .at 
the head of the government ot the shires 
or other ilistriets ns well as »»f iitn*s and 
boroughs 2 In pix'soiit usage, a magistrate 
or otlU’or of a town eor]»tn'ate, next in rank 
lioloxv the mayor, possessing a eortaiii judi- 
cial aiithorit.x asxvell as miiiiieipal inliuinis- 
trative powers The niimbor of uldoriueii 
in dilTeretit tn ditYen*nt eities, hut by uinl 
6 Will IV Ixxvi the> must bo oiie-thtrd of 
the eoiineillors Tin* eorrospoiiding litlo in 
Soot land IS /mi i7n lliilf-a-erown: a moan- 
ing oxplainod hx Ihowor as oontalniiig an 
alliiHioii to the faet that an uUlormnn Isa 
sort of lialf>king ishuig.l 4 A turkey 
[Slang 1 An alderman in chaoui. a turkey 


hung with flauBAgea. [Slang.] -Afcfonnan'a 
Dace, a alow atatcly pace, equivalent to the 
French pan d’abbe 

Aldermancy (ard^r-man-al), n The ottice of 
an aldennan 

AldermaillC(ard6r-man^lkX a Kelating to or 
heooming an alderman. 

Aldermanlty (grd^'r-man'i-ti), a 1. Alder- 
men collectively; the laidy of aldermen 
Ji Jotuion. - 2 The dignity or qualities of an 
uldernmn. 

Aldermanllke (Kl'd^-r-man-lik), a Like an 
. uldeniian 

Aldermaxily (grdor-mandi), a. Pei'tainiug to 
. or like an alderman 

I Aldermanry Otl'd(*r-man-ri),n. Hieotlkeor 
oiiality of ail alderman. 

I Aidermanehlp (arikr-man-ahlp). n. 'I'he 
c'iiiidiiion of an aldennan Fahyaa 

Aldem (ardf'rii), a .Made of aider 

'I'licii aldfrtt lioaits first plimcil the o( CiUi jl/rr> 

Aldlne (ardiii), a A tt*i‘in u]>plied to those 
editions, chielly of the clii.ssics, which pro- 
cncdetl from the pix'Hs of Ahhat Manntius, 
of Venice, and his family, from ]4fK) to 1.W7 
The thstinguiHhing mark is an nm-hor en- 
twined with a dolphin, generally with the 
motto aioMi’i/ el altnt (he has sw'cated and 
frozen, that is, he has f*ndiin*d all extremes 
of liardHhi]i) The term has been also ujiplied 
to certain editions ot Knglish works 

Aldriail,t n- A star in the nct‘k of tlic Lion 
Chaaeei 

Alefalj, /< [A Sax eale,ealu,enlu; Dan Sw 
and led ol, ale. In the O Icel id iHimed of 
any intoxieating drink, ami Wedgxvood dt*- 
rives It from a root meaning to drink, Hi*en in 
fbiel (d, tti liriiik. I 1 A litpioi made from an 
infusion of tiiall by fermentation It is of 
dlllercnt sorts, chictly /a//c and broien, the 
first made from malt slightly dried, the 
H<*i*ond from malt more coiisidcrubly drit*(l 
or roasted ft is nsiially made with hailey, 
hut sometimes with xxheiit, rye. !iiill(*ts, 
oats, A*e Pall ale is made W'lth the palest 
hops, and the leniienting kniperatnre is 
kepi heloxv 7*! to prevent tin* fornniMon of 
acetic ueni 2 A merry me»*ting in Knglish 
country places, so (*alied trom the lii|iii>r 
drunk ' At wakes and alex ’ U Joiuon. 
li.l All ah‘-hoiise 

M, I niit, tli.it Ml will iiKW .It Piitniy, .It til* 
tin If //tiot / I’f.t' ( n'MintV 

Medieafed alex are those whitdiare jirt*- 
liart'd foi nu’dieinal pur]iosi*s by an infusion 
of herbs during fermeiitatioii 
< Aleak (a lek'l, adv In a leaking statt* 

! Aleatory (aiv a-to-ri). a |L aha, a die. 
j ( liaiiei* I De)M*nding on a (‘ontiiigi'iit event 

Aleatnry eimtiacl. in lair, an iigreeint'iil of 
wliicii the eoiid'.t loiisdepcnd on an nneertahi 
J event Alealm y xal/ , n nulr the eoinpletioii 

I ot wbieli depends on the happening ot some 
iineertain event 

Aleavementi ta lev'ment). n Alleviation. 

Xtt this is sf)iiu .i.r.f iiiv ■.••rnm 

Se, toil'll iiiiii /Vf 

Ale-bencll (ariiensh ), n \ bench in ot lH*fore 
an ale-hoiise ‘Sit on their o/c-/«'io*/i with 
their cups and cans ' Sir John Oldeaxth 

Ale-ber^ (ariM*-ri), <». A beverage fornn'rly 
made by boiling ale with spice, sugar, and 
sops of lireiid 

Ale*brewer (arbro-er). n tine whose oceii- 
piitloii is to brew ak* 

Alecampane (al-e-kam-pan'). n A kind of 
coal Hi* sweetmeat See KLFtAMl’ANK, 2 

AlO'COlUlor (al'koii er). n I J/c, and eon. to 
kiiowiirsee ] Originally .an otiieer appointed 
to assay ab* and beer, and to take can* lliut 
they w ere good and wbolesonie, and sold at a 
propel piiee The duty of the ale-eoniu*rs of 
I.oiidiui now IS to iiis]ieet the iiieasnres used 
in public houses, to prevent frauds in selling 
liipiors Koiir of these are chosen annually 
by tlie liverymen, in eoinmoii ball, on mid- 
summer's day 

Ale-cost tal'kiist) II t'ostmary u plant 
xainiftt ralyani') put into nh* to give it an 
iironiatie flavour Nee I’ostxiakv 

AleCtOr(H-lek'tei). n |<;r a/cAfoi', iieoek ] A 
geniisof galliimeeonsbiids, eoiniiionly enlk'd 
einaxxmrii, family t'l seidie They are ])eeuliar 
to the New Morld. and somewhat ix'scinhle 
turkeys See (’I'kasmxw 

Alectorla ta-lek-to'ri-a). n (t^r alehtor, a 
eoek I 1 t'oek-stone, a |>eeuliar stone, siip- 
posetl to he sometinu's found in the stoinai h 
or liver of an aged eoek or capon Many 
virtues were attributed to it. but these, aa 
well as the origin of the stone, are Imaginary . 
2 A genus of lichens A jiffnifu, orrvu'khair, 
grows on trees and nwk's. and affords fiaid 
ftir the ix>iiiclcer during deep snow 


AloetoroiiiaCli7,t AlectryomabbytCa-lek'- 

tdr-om"a-ki,a-lek'tri-om''a-ki),n. [6r. alektOr, 
a cock, and mache, a fight. ] Cock-fighting. 
Alectxyomancy, Alectoromanoy (a-lek'- 

tri-o-inan-sl, a-lek'to-ro-man-Bi), n. (Or. 
alektryon, a cock, and manteia, divination.] 
An ancient praetiee of foi’etelliiig events by 
means of a cock. The letters of the alphabet 
were traced on the ground, and a grain of 
com idaced on each ; a cock was ilieti per- 
mitted to pick up the grains, and the letters 
under the grains selected, being formed into 
words, were supposed to foretell the event. 
Ale-draper i (al'dru-ii^r), n. A humorous 
name for a keeper of an ale-house; one 
' who sells ale: firohahly from the ancient 
j custom of measuring ale by the yard. See 
! Ale-yaki) 

I I get mu- a wife ; witli her a little money ; when we 
' arc in.irncd, scckc a house w c tiitisl , no other orcupn- 
, tioii h.ive 1 but to be an n/e-draper Henry Chettle. 

' Aleetii'le'X ar/v. [Vreflx a. on or at, and lat. 
See Lek.1 JSant on the side opposite to 
that on which the wind strikes: opposite of 
u-weather The helm of n ship is alee when 
pressed close to the lee-side Hard alee, or 
luff alee, an order to jiiit the helm to the 
lee-sidt* J/elni’x alee, that is, the helm is 
alee, 11 notice given as an order to the sea- 
men to eaiiM.* the liead-sails to shake in the 
wind with u view* to bring the ship about. 
Ale-fed (arfed), ]i and a N'ourislied with 
ale. ‘The growth of liis ale fed corjJS.’ 
Stafford 

Aleft (a leftO, adr |T’refl\ a, on, and left.] 
Dll or to the left Southey [Hare.] 
Alegar (al'e-ger). n [ Ale, and eayrr.Vr aiyre, 
Houi I Sour ale. viiiegsir made of ule [Rare.] 
I'or nut, after LdnsulcT.tti'Mi, l.iii v<>u ,isc.crt.un what 
lii(ii(ir It IS you .in iiiilubing. ulicthcr ll.n\kiii‘s 
entire, Ol. lu'th.ips, sonic, otiicr gicat brewer’s penny- 
swipes, or I VI ii uhxor Ciir/l/i'. 

Alege.l Alegge,! e ^ ISccAllav.) To allay; 

I to alleviate, tosootlie, to assuage. 

I 't'lii joyous titiK now iiiglu th tiisl 
j '1 li.it sfi.ill tills bitter blast. Spenser 

Alegeaunce,t n I See Ai,K(ie j Allevia- 

tion Chaueer, 

Aleger t (are-jer), a | Kr nlleyre, L. alacrix, 
sprightly J Day, cheerful, sjinglitly 

( oltei , till root aiii) IcMf bctli , ami toliaeio 
ilo .ill I oiiileiisi the -)iints.iuil make them strriiig .ind 
iilr^n Jiiinoi 

Ale-fidU (id'jil). n (See DILL ] A kiml of 
iiieiflealed liipior tvoin the infusion of 
groniid-ivy in mall 1ii|Uor 
Ale-glaSB (arglas). n A glass from wdiich 
all* Is drunk 

Ale-hOOfu'iriuif). a id fih>*i/,ivy | Droiind- 
IV y (Se/ietn Hleehoniii) The wonl assuiiicil 
thi.s form because its leaves were used in 
making ale bidore the use of Imps 
Ale-house (nrimus), n A lioiLHi* when* ah* is 
retailed 

I III n ill o,it‘ rilleil.'iUtlioir/i' it.'iio \ of XVi-stiiiinster 
.mil the sir.iml .1/ai >i V. 

AlelB,t 11 [rrnL.v] The h>te- tree. Chav- 
eer 

Ale-knlghtt (al'iiit). n A pot-eomiianioD 

(. oMie, .ill xiiu liraii. wights, th.it are iliibbeil itle- 
Know m.ilt isofmnkli might //'r/'i A' ei tea/ tons. 

AlemaxiniC tal-i'-iiiairik), rr [L Alemanni, 
iiom twi) Denmiii words signifying all men. 
Doiiip Fr Allemaiini .i'tvnnnny.] Deloiiging 
to the Alemaiini, a military confederacy lA 
st'veral Derimiu liihe.** vvlm began to appear 
on the J.owi*r and Midilh* Mttine about the 
beginning of Ibe thin! eentury. 
AlemanniCtal-e-iiian'ik). V. Tilt* language of 
tbe.Meinaiiiii.ornneieiit peo)>U>of Dermaiiy. 
Alembdar t»-h*nrilar). n in Turkey, au 
nttieer who bears the green standard of 
Miibammed when the sultan ui»])ear8 iu 
public. 

Alembic (a-lenrbik). n [L L alembieam; 
Sp alamhiyue Ar n/.tluMim/o’A'.iui uleinbie, 
from Dr ambix, amlnkvx.n cup, a beaker, the 
eai> of a still.) A chemical 
vessel formerly used in dis- 
tillation. usually made of 
glass or copper The bot- 
tom part, eontnining the 
liijuor to be distilled, wras 
called Uit* matraxx or ettevr- 
bit: the ujiper part, which 
received and eoudeiised the 
volatile im idiiets, was called 
the head or capital, the beak 
of which was fitted to the 
nerk of a receiver The 
liead was more properly 
the alemhie It is now 
snpersocled by the retort and worm-still 
Alembroth (a-1eiiiT>roUi). ti. [ChaL. Ut 



Alcmbk . 


FAtc, bur, fat, fgH, iiit\ met, In'r: pine, pin; iidte, not, nibve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil. pound; u, Sc. abune; y, 8c. fey. 



ALENJION LACE 


ALGAROT 


key of art] The salt of wisdoiu of the al- 
cheniiste; a double chloride of inoreury and 
ammonia, from which the old white pre- 
cipitate of mercury is made. Although 

K isonouB it was formerly used as a stimu- 
It 

Lace (a-lfth-sofi Ihs), n A kind of 
k'rench lace, with u six-eided mesh of two 
tlireads, made of pui‘c, hand -spun linen 
thread ; it is the richest, strongest, ilnest, 
and most expensive of the Ji'rench laces, and 
is surpassed only by that of Brussels. It 
receives its name from A/rnfon, the chief 
t«}wn i>f the department of the Orne Called 
also Alrin'on Point. 

AlCXI^ht (a-leiigth'), m/c. [Prellx a, on, at, 
mi^enfjth.] At full length, along, gti*etched 
at full length. 

Alepidote (a-lep'i-dot), a. [Or o, priv.,and 
Ivtuif, a scale J Not having scales; as. an 
alrpidote tlsh. 

Alepidote (u-lep'i-dbt). n. Any fish whose 
skin is not covered with scales. 

Ale*pole, Ale-^OBt (al'pdl, urpost), n See 
A 1 .F.-STAKK The term ale- twin was some 
times applied to tin* May-pole. 

Ale-pot (aT])ot). n. A put or imig for hold- 
ing ale 

A clean cloth was spre.ul licforc liiiii. with knife*, 
fork, .iiui s]>oon, salt-ccILir. pepper-bux, 
pewlcr «»/»■•/•>/ 

Aleppine (a-lep'pm), a Tertaining to 
Aleppo, a city of Asiatic Turkey, or its in- 
habitants 

Aleppine (a-lep'pin), n. A native or in- 
ham taut of Alcpiu) 

Alert (a-U>rt'), a, [Fr alcrte, alert, ami (as 
noun) alarm or notice of danger, formerly 
allerte. ami d Verte, borvowi'd from It 
aU'erta, on the alert, lit on oi t(» the emi- 
nence, from alV, to the, and eria, an aceii- 
vity. adj. erto, erect, from L erectiix, pp of 
eri{fo, erectum. to ereet ] 1 Active in vigi- 
lance; watcliful; vigilant 

lie was always . to the lUiuiis of friendship 

AVt' A’ l.-XITV.! 

2 Moving with celerity; brisk, nimble • An 
alert young ftdlow ’ Adiliiton -SVN, Vigi- 
lant, watcliful. heedful, brisk, nimble, active, 
lively, quick, pronqit 

Alert (u-lt‘*rt'), a A position of vigilant’c; 
watch; guard: only m the idirasc an or 
upon the alert, upon the watch; on the look- 
out, guarding against surprise or danger 
* 'riic readiness of out' on the alert ' htekene, 
AlertneSB (a-lert nes). n 'I'he stati' or qua- 
lity of being alert; briskness, nimblciichs; 
hi irighti incss Atldtson 
Ale-scot, t Ale-shot t (ai'skot, rirsiiot), n 
l-l/c, and seot, or its corrupted form ehot, 
the (iUota of a tavern-bill See ScoT, | A 
rcckiiiiiiig til be paid for ale 
Ale-Sllver (arsil-\cr), n A iliifj aiiciiuitly 
paid to the Lord mayor of l,oiid<iii by the 
sellers of ale witbin the city 
Ale-Stake (urstrik), n a stake having a 
garland or bush of twigs at the top of it, set 
np as a sign before an ah'-hoiise t 'ailed alsii 
Ale-pole, Ale-post 

A g irl.ind h.id iu* suttt* upon his hcdi* 

As >.;iel as It »tri for an a/r'-iAi^i i hit met 

Ale-taster (ru ' last-er) The same as Ale- 
roa/tcr (which see) 

AlethiOlOgy(a-le'thi-or'o-ji),w. (tir aletheia, 
truth, amr lotjits, discourse j The doctriiu* 
of truth, tin' metbod of investigating the 
laws of truth, (lliire J 

Mxdiiir*.! Iiini.' f.ills iMtiirally into three iJ.irts 1 in 
hrst |sirt treats of the n.itutt of truth .iiul t rrnr, .iiid 
of tlie )ii);liest laws for tlicir ilisi tiimn.itiriii, Aletin 
elt\y Sit II H.imUti'it 

Alette (n-let'\ n [Fr ; It aUtta, <liin. of 



A. Arch « rt. Pin.'ir.. CC. Alettes. 

!' ?M' * 1 areh. a small wing of a 

building, a pilaster or buttress; the face of 


the pier of an arch, extending from the edge 
of the opening; but more particularly that 
portion betwixt the edge of the opening 
aud the pillar or pilaster wliich is used to 
decorate the arch. 

Aleurites (a-lurrtez). 71 [Gr. aleurites, 
wbeateii bread, from aieuron, wheaten Hour 
— the plants being covered with a mealy 
substance.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Enphorbiaeea;. The only siiccies, A. triloba 
(the candle-hcrry tree), a tree .SO to 40 feet 
high, IS a native of the Moluccas and sonic 
of the racitio islands, and is cultivated in 
tropical countries for its nuts, which abound 
ill oil, and when dried are used by the 
Polynesian islanders as a substitute for 
eaiidles, whence they are called candle-nuts, 
or eundle -berries. 

Aleuromancy (u-ln'ro-man-si). n [Gr. alev- 
run, meal, and ma/tfem, divination, j A kind 
of divination by meal, practised by the an- 
cients. 

Aleuroxneter (a-lur-om'e ter), n [Gr. oh'?/- 
ron, wheaten Hour, and metron. measure J 
An instrument invented bj M Ihiiand for 
iiidicaiing the bix'ad- making qualities of 
wlieateii Hour The indit'ationsdepeiul ujion 
the ex])aiision of the gluten contained in a 
given qiiantit} of Hour when freed of its 
starch by pulverization and repeated wash- 
ings w itb water 

Ale-vat (al'vat), 71 A vat in wliich ale is 
fernicnteil 

Alewl (a-lii'), n IJolloo; howling; lanieu- 
tation. 

Y'.’t dill sill* nut I.iiiiciit with loud ithu 
As wutni-n wont S/etner. 

Ale-washed (Hl'wosht).a steeped orsoaked 
111 alt* ‘ A le-teashetl wits * Shak 

Ale-Wife (fil'wif ). n. pi Ale-wlves (arwivz> 

A woman who keeps an ale house 

Pt rh.i|t‘. Ill Hill sHji^'jjcr anil lifctor, .mil thriMlen 
to luMi .iiid luitilier an it/e-tri/e Siri/t 

Alewlfe (nrwif), n pi. Alewlves (arwiv/) 

I Properly o/oq/. tb«* Indian name of tin* Hsb j 
A North American fresh-water Hsb (Abwi 

1 lira nuns), H t.«i lo inches long, resembling 
the shad, and taken in large numbers with 
that Hsh 

Alexanders (at-(‘g7-an'd«’>i7), n 'iin* Fng- 
lisb name of agtuiiiKof iinibelliferons ]>lants, 
Sinyriiiiim (which see) Galled also Ahs 
under 

Alexandrian (al egz aiiMi i an), a Pertain- 
ing to A lexnndria often applied as an utlri- 
bute t«i, or .iscd as it noun for, one w’lm pro 
fe.Hscd <ir taught in connection willi Alc.\- 
ainlriu, in Egypt Alexandrian t'odex, an 
important niaiiiiscnpt of tin* Scriptures, in 
the Pii'itisb .Miisetini, writttm on parchinciil 
in uncial diaractors Its probable date is 
the iHtb or .sixtii century Alexandratn 
Jjihratii, the largest eolleclion of books of 
ibt'anrieiil world. foiiiuleil by Ptolemy Soter 
at .*\le.\andria. in Egypt, and said tti have 
contained volumes of the htcrutnre 

of Rome, Greeee, and Egypt Supposed to 
have been ultiiiiately destioyed by fanatic 
Arabs a i» <54 1 

Alexandrine (al eg/ airdrin), n I A kind 
of verse (*oii-iKting of Iw'elve syllables in 
Eiiglisli poetry, or in Kreiieb of twelve and 
thirteen in alternate roiipluts, and properly 
having the piiuseoi break at the end of tlie 
tliinl foot so ealled from a poem wiitteii in 
Frelieb on the life of Alexander the Great 
French tragedies are geiiei ally < oinposed in 
Ab>xandriiies The last line of the follow- 
ing extract is an ♦•\;iiuple 

A iii'i-illi-ss yl/e\ittii/ritte i iid*. tin* song 
'1 li ii liki* .i Hoiiiidfd sn.ikt dr.i^ . it*, slow Iriiglli 
, ill mg 

2 The name of several ancient medical pre- 
parations. especially a garlic jdaster in- 
vented liy an ancient physudaii of the name 
of Alexander Dnmjltson. 

Alexandrite (al-egz-an'drU). u [After 
Alexander / , emperor of Russia ) A variety 
of chrysoberyl found in the mica-slati' of 
the I ruls 

iUexlpharmacal t (a-lek'si-farm'^a-kal), a 
Unnu- ii'% Aleziphnnme Dean lUerce 

Alexlpharmlc, AlexlPharmlcal (u-iek'si- i 
fann ik, a-lck'si-furm^^k-al), a [Gr alexo, 
to ward off, phannakon, a drug, remedy, 
iHiisoii I 1 Acting as a means of warding 
off djsea.se, acting as a remedy 2 Having 
the power of warding off the effects of jioi- 
snn, acting :ui an antidote, antidotal 

Sdiiif .'mtiilol.'il (|Mality it niav havf . siiu i* tint nuly 
tlir III the heart. Put the horn of .i ih er e. niexi- 
fhnrttmk Str I /itmvtie 

Alexlpharmlc (a-1ck'si'fanii"ik), 7t i A 
medicine; a remedy. 


Finding his strength every day less, he was at last 
terrified, and called for help upon the sage^ of phy- 
sic : they filled his apartments witli a/exipharmicx, 
restoratives, and essential virtues. yohnsen. 

2. An antidote to poison or infection. 
Alexlteric. Alexiterlcal (a-lck'si tcr"ik. a- 

lek'Bi-tor''ik-al), a. [Gr alexo, to w'uixl off, 
and di'Uterion, poi- 
son 1 Resisting poi- 
son ; obviating the 
effects of venom 
Alexlteric (a-lek'si- 
tcr"ik). n A medi- 
cine to i esist the ef- 
fects of poison or the 
lute of t cnonious ani- 
mals. 

Ale-yaxd (aryard). It. 
A very elongated 
form of drinking- 
gbissnml nicasiirc tor 
ale formerly nscil. 
'I’herc w ere also lialf- 
yards ami quarter- 
yards. for piiitji and 
half -pints resjiec- 
tivcly A ‘tricky ’iilo- 
yard was also used, 
ill which the narrow 
end opened into a 
small globe, so con- 
trived that, in the 
process of ilraiiiing, the ale came out on 
tile driiiktir’s fiU‘c with a spirt 
Alfa, Alfit-graSB (alTa. al'fa gras), a A 
N orth African iiaiiu' for Marroehloa arenaria 
ami its fibre, one of the varieties of esparto 
Alfet (al'fet), ti [L L from A Sax 

(vljivt, a fiot to boil in ad. fire, iiiid.fVr/, a 
vat I A vessel of boiling water into whieh 
an Mi-ciised person plunged hisurni as a test 
of Ins innoeenec or guilt 
Al fresco (al fres'ko), a [It j In the open 
air. cool. 

Alga (arga), n [LI A sea-weed, one of the 

iUga* 

Algae (aVje), n pi A nat order of evypto- 
gaimc or tliullogeiioiis plants found for the 
most ])art in tlie sea ami fresh water, eoni- 
prisiiig sca-w'eeils. Tin* higher forms have 
stems hearing leaf like <*xpaiiHioiis. and they 
are often attaehed to tin* rocks hy roots 
w'hn‘li, howcvi r, do not take food from the 
rocks The stem is most frequently almcnt, 
and the plant consists of tin* foliar expansion 



1. Air-yard 
'.*. Tricky .Mr yard 



i, ltttf\ofti rArhotennt a, Spurr h, Vcrtii al view 
Ilf .1 siiru*> f , V I riii .il s> ■ lion of a sitriis 

I'ieiittnnim nxtinrnm /, litr.tsporr x’l 
cliuliuiu h, llraiic likt with a tutu ri-k 

of one or more cells Tiny are nourished 
thioiigli their wliole surface hy the medhini 
ill W'hn li they live The siiecieH vary in 
si/e from the microH(*o|ii( diatoms to forms 
wlnme tniiiks exceed those of forest trees, 
and whose fronds rival the leaves of the 
palm 'I'hcy are entirely composed of eel- 
liihir tissue, and many are edible and nutri- 
tions, aseurrugeen or Irisli-moKs, dulse, (te. 
Kelp, iodine, ami bromine are products of 
various s|K;eieH 'I'he Alga* are also valuable 
as uiiiiiuic 

Algal (argal), 71. One of the Algtc (whieh 
see) 

Algal (aFgal). a Gf or pertaining to the 
Alga*; having tin* nature of tin* Alga* 
Alga-roba ( argn-ro'ha ), n [Ar j 1 I'he 
Arabic name of a tree, Cerafonia SiWiua 
•See (’KKATONTA 2. The name in I'aiiania 
for the tree Hyinenaai Coarhanl. See Hv- 
mkna>:a 

Algarot, Algaroth (aFga rot. arga-roi]i),7i. 
[From the name of the inventor, Ahjarotti, 
Il celebrated physician of Vt*romi j A vio- 
lently pnrgativi; and emetic white powder, 
which falls when chloride of antimony is 


ch, dkain; Ch. Sc. loe/i; g, ffo; j.joh; t, Fr. Um: ng. sin^; TU, tAeu; th, e/iin; w, mig; wh, m/iig; zh, ozure.—See KKY. 
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dropped into water: ft is a compound of 
chloride and oxide of antiniuiiy. 
il^te, AlCAten (id'KAt, ftl'eats). adv [All, 
and (0 K. and He.) ffute, a way; l<3cl. aata, 
a way. Hee (J ait, Oatk | 1. In every direc- 
tion ; everywhere lOhwilete except in 
Scotch fonn a'yaU- or ii'galcH | 2 In cveiy 
resiMsct; altogether, entirely (Ohfioletc 

and northeni provim-ial | 

Una now lie ali;ate\ niu'.t forc^io Sptmrr 

3. t In any way, at all 

I'lUrcr th.iii leTsfll*-, if Alight alf^aU 
Mii;ht fnvrcr In; Spfnitr 

4. t hy all nicaiiH, on any tf^rniH 

And llirrelnrr would 1 '.h'liilil Or a/j'ate\ sl.uii, 
loir wliilc I hv* hr. Iii< i*. in su'»iiriisr Jf-ait/ax 

b t .NotwitliKtaiidiiiK; nevcrtheleHM 

A m.in»-r i ‘.rriipl hir sp- < h> , 

Ifnt tin r-liy ».i ■ lui.lirstniidr 

( haufo . 

Algebra (arjehra), w ISj) ttlufhra. Kr 
aljfNtrr, from Ar til iinbi or m-jahr, the 
puttiiiK toK'‘tla‘>'of liroken things, retliietion 
of hm'tliiiih til wholi* mimliei'h, triun Ar //o- 
bara ttr jahani tn hind tuuethei, to loiiHoli- 
date; tlit full iiamr of the neieiiei- in Aralnr 
is ir (tl nniifuhntuh. ( the Heieiiee 

of) rcdiietioii (or eoniieetion) ami eoiiiiiari- 
aon I That hrain-h of matheiiiaLieal aiial>- 
sis in wliieh are employeil to ilciiote , 

arithnn‘tieal operiitioir-. ami letters are i 
made to represent nnniliers ami iinaiitilies, i 
a kind of universal nrilhmetii It takes an ; 
unknown iiiiantity soiiKht as if ^ 0 aided; | 
and, hy means of one or more ipiantities ' 

J 'ivcn, proeeeds till the i|iiantdy Miipposed 
H diseovered, h) some other known <|nan- 
tliy to which it IS ei|nal. It is necessary 
for ex]ilaininu the fonndations and investi 
Kiitini; t.ln> rules of the more ddtlcnlt parts 
of arithmetic, and liy nieaiiH of its symliols 
it alfords directions for computation often 
more eoncise,uml sometimes mor<‘ perspicu- 
ous, than any which rules expressed in onli- 
nary laiiKiiaKe enii eon\e> It is divided 
into two liraiiches the llrst trcatiiiK of 
e(|Ualioiis IniolviiiK niikiiown qnuntitieH 
haviiuf a determinate value , the other, 
called ilmpfmiiftnr, oi hulotmimuttf analy 
ms, treating of quantities haiiiiK no tlx<>d 
value, hilt deiieiidiiiK in some decree on 
iiHSiimption This science was of oriental 
discover.! , Init whether amoiiK tlie Arahians 
or Indians is uncertain 
Algebraic, Algebraical (al je-iinVik. nl-je- 
hra'ik-al), a rcrtainiiiM; to aliteiira, con- 
tainiiiK an o]ieration of alifehra, or d«*dnced 
from Hiicli operation Alyt hrair cin'rr , a 
flaiire whose intercepted dianieteis hear 
always the same propoitioii to their respec- 
tive oidinati's . I h/c/ovf/cM/nnthm, an equa- 
tion of winch (he terms contain onl,\ uIkc- 
hraic quantities .lltuhraic .qcomcfcy, a 
iiniiie iriven to the apphcation of aluelira to 
thesolntioiiof m onietricai prohlenis dh/c- 
bmir M</nh. ceiiain si);iis oi characters used 
in al^i liraii al and nialiieiiiiitical o]>eratioiis, 
to demde the Illations ot iininlK'is, nia^ni 
tildes, ami i|iniiitdies. as. ( i equal to, ( i ) 
pins, (- ) iiiiniis, ( I niidtiphed li>, Ac See 
HIUN 

Algebraically (al-Ji- lira’ik al h). m/c lt> 
iillteliralc pris ess 

Algebraist lal ,|e lua Int). n line who is 
vemed in the scicm e ol aiaehra 
Algebraize lal je Ina'ii-I. rt lo perfoini 
hy alKclna, t«» r«-i|ni e to ali^ehiaic form 
Algerian tal |e n an), II \u iidialntant of 
the French province ol M^eini 
Algerian (al.renan). </ I'iMt.'dniniL: (41 
ATgeria tir its iiilialntant^ 

Algerine (al je rmi ). U I \ nati\e or in- 
hahitant of Oifiers. in Afrn-a lienee, 
from the peiiple 4»f Ali:iers heini: inindi inl- 
diete4l to |drac,\. a piiate 
Algerine tal .je ren'i. a Of or pt'rtammK to 
Ah:iers, 4ir Its inhaldtants 
Algid (aTJid), ii |Ii nhm/f/A. cold.] t'4ild 
-Aigul c/o'/cMf. in mcif. Asiatic elndera. 
front diminution of temperature ladiit; one 
ot its leadiim i harin'teristies 

iUgldneSB tal-jnri-ti. al jid nes). 
The state of lieiiiu; algitl; ehilliness, 
eoldnesH. 

AlgiflC (al jink) a |L nlijifii'im ~ - algii\. 
^d. ami ,/'cic/e. to make ) iViaineiiii; i^dd 
Algol (al'uid). n lAr n/oAf)/. that Is, the 
^onl, namely Medns.'i | ' A hiiisht star, 
remei, ealhvl also ,•» Mednsw. remarkahle 
as iMdUK a 'variahle* star, chaniriin; fixim 
the second or thir<l maimitmle the fifth 
in 2 days 20 h4»nrH .mi minutes 
Algology (al iftd'o-ji). n (1. alga, a sea- 


weed, and Or. hgfm, discourse ] A discourse 
or treatise on algw nr sea-weeds ; the study 
or science of nlgic. 

Algor (aFgor). n. In med. an unusual cold- 
ness in the human system; rigor or chill on 
the onset of fever 

Algorithm, Algorism (aTgo-rithm. aVgo- 
rizin). a. IFr algiirithvu’, O Fr aUjoritmie, 
Hp. ulguritmo, f) Hp almtanumn — Kr. al, 
the, and a noun fonned from (*r arithtnos, 
numlier ] 'J’he art of eomputing or reckon- 
ing 111 reference to some particular subject, 
<ir in sonic particular w'ay; a.s, the algorithm 
of nutiilKirs; the algorithm of the differential 
calculus 

Algose (al'goH), a. f L algomn, from algun, 
cmd J Cid<l ill a higii degree. liaUry 

Algous (al'giiH), a. rertaifiing tf> or resein- 
hliiig tin* algtc or sea- weeds; uhoiindiiig 
with S4*a-wce«l 

Algrlmt (at'griin), ii |.scc Ai.ookithm Tlic 
ctyimdogy given in the extract helow' is 
curious ) All ancient name for aritiimetii* 
Tin* n.iuii nf till . crift 1 *. Ill I .itiii / ««///».. mil 

III l■lt^'llsil .t.'rrittt, ami it is ii.iiiicil nl .r/x'iM. tli.it is 
to Siiv. ' r.ilt. amt > /w////i, tli.it is. m•llll|lr(.-, .tiul for 
lliis skillc It IS I, tilt (1 emit of iiotiiiliriii^f (Vf/yl/S 

Alguazll (al-gw>i-/eF'). n |J'g aljfuan't, al- 
rani, alrazil, alrumr, .Sp alguaril, frtnn Ar. 
a! warn-, the rizirr j In Spain, an inferior 
I ottlcer of justice, a eoiistahle 
1 "I III I f»rrci:itlor has sent this to .tp- 

|iM Ik mi ymi Smolleft 

; Algum. Si eAi.yno 

' Alhagl (al-InVJi). n. |Ar ,the eamers-thom.l 
A geiiUHof JiCgiinmiosie. snii-order Pupilion- 
I acete, contniiiing several speeies, Inlialdting 
Hoiitliern Asia and western Africa A Cn- 
nirlunmi is the tnn* caimdV thorn The 
leiitcs and lintiiehes of A. Alavroruw, an 
eviTgreeii hlirnli in 1‘erRin ami Itokliara, 
exmie maiimt in hoi weather, whieh. when 
it hardens, is «>htained hy merely shaking 
the hrancli(‘K. 'I'his sweet secretion of the 
I'erHiiin and Bokharan plant is much prized 
liy tile Atglinns as food tor enttie, (‘nmcls 
espei tally heiiig fond of it 

Alhambralc, Alhambresque (al -am - 1 na'ik , 
al-ani'hrcsk), a |Tlie Alhaiiihra (from Ar 
n/, the, and , iem rctl, lit tlic 

red house) Isa Moorisli jiahu'e and fortress 
near (I'laiiada. in Spain, founded hy Moliam 
meii I of (•raiiaila, ahoiit and present- 
ing lli<‘ thii'st existing speeimen of ^loonsh 
ory\ratics«(neaichitectnre ) (if or pertaining 
to tlic Aliiamhra. hnilt or tiecorated after 
I the taticifii) manner of the Aliiamhra Tin* 
I st,\h' of tile Aliiamhra is remnrkahic for tin' 
' idaliorute coiiiplexit) and varietj of Its dt*- 
tails, in w'hiidi all aiiimal forms are timitted. 
I and vi'getahh* or floral ones so fur niodilleil 
; as til distantl.! resemhie nature. Hee AKA 
1 IlKSqVK 

Alhenua (al-heirmi), n llenna (which see) 

Allaceous (a1-i a'shus). a Same as Alii- 
arroas 

; Allas ( a'li-as), fii/r | I,., elsewhere, oUmt- 
1 wise I At another time . in uiiothei place, 
' III other circiiiiistunees. otherwise a w'ord 
nscil ill juiiiciul proceeilings to eonnect the 
dilliTcut names hy whii-h a person is called 
' will! attcinjits tfM’om’eal his true mime and 
! pass niider a fictitious one . thus. Himsoii 
' <i/ms Smith, means a person calling himself 
I sit one Uiiii' oi oiii* place Hmith. at another 
Simsoii 

j Allas (ii'h ax), 11 , pi Aliases (a'li-us-er.) 

I I In Ian . foimoily a second writ, or cxeen- 
i tnm. ixsned when the first has failed to eii- 
j fiircc (lie jndmneiit 2 An assumed inuiie; 
anotiiei name 


Vii .iiiOwi w I- !..t fl t'l.i-Miiim every week new 
,11 nt\ .III,! Ill i\ lie -iii.t- .tAr, </«</,«> 

Alibi (al '1 hi) atfr |1. 1 In law, idsewhere. 
at niiolhei phiie 

I’lii pi .Mill III,) Ictli- t*' ‘.IV III hisihloiue, he 
fi .1, .11. .III. te pr.'.t hiin'.ili .i./W 

Alibi (al 1 In), a hi lair, a ]dea. iillegatioii, , 
or defiiiie whieh avei-s that the accihsi'd . 
was III .mother pluee at the time of the 
commission of the otteiice. , 

Aliblet (ari-ld). II 1 1, ahhilis, from ato, to 1 
ijiiurish I 1 Nutritive - 2 That may lie 
nourished 

Alicante. AUcant (al-i knn'tn. al'i-kant), u 
(From Aliraiitr, a town m Valentin. Spam, 
where it is made | A stroin;. swe<‘t. dark- 
colourcil Himnish wiiu', also known as rim* 
tintn 

Alidade (al'i-dad). *1 {.<j> aliiiada. alln- 

dmirt, from Ar al-idada 1 Tlie in«ivahle arm 
of a graduated instrument, ns a quadrant. 


astrolabe, or theodolite, carrying sights or 
a telescope, liy which an angle is measured 
from a base-line observed through the sta- 
tionary or level line of sights. 

Alien (aFycnX [L- alienw, alien, from 
aliuK, another. The same root appears in 
£. elite (which see).] 1. JSot belonging to the 
same country, land, nr government, or to 
the citizens or subjects thereof; foreign; as, 
alien subjects; alien property.— 2. Wholly 
different in nature; estranged; foreign; ad- 
verse; liostlle 

They encouraged persoiu. and principles, a/ien 
froiii iiitr religion and goyernuient, in order to 
streiigtlieii tlieir f.iction. SV’0. 

Alien water, any stream of W'aier carried 
across an irrigated field or meadow, but 
wliicli is not cinploycil in the process of 
irrigation. 

Alien (al'yen), n. 1 A foreigner; one bom 
in or belonging to another country; one 
who is not a denizen, or entitled to the pri- 
vileges of a citizen. Tn Friiiice, a child liora 
of residents wlio are not citizens is an alien. 
in (treat Britain, the cliildren of aliens bom 
in tliat eoniitry are mostly natural bom 
subjects, and tin* cliildren of British subjects 
owing fiilegianee to the erow'ii of Kngland, 
tlioiigli born in otlicr countries, are natural 
subjects, and entitled to the privilegos of 
resident eitizeiis. -- 2 A stranger ‘Who 
can not have been altogetlicr an alien from 
tlie resenrclics of your lordsliip.' Laiidor. 

1 Rare | 

Alien (riTycii). vl. 1 . 1’o transfer or convey, 
us or projierty, to aiiotlier 

If Ihf xoi) it/ten l.iiids, and tlii-ii rt-piirt h.-isc them 
.igiiiii III frv, the nili ‘.Ilf di'Sf rnt‘. .10 in lipiilisi-rvcd, 
.IS il Ik. wt-ri. tin nrigiiial piin h.iscr .Sii Jl/ Haic 

2 'J'o make averse 4)r indifferent; to turn 
tlic affections or imdmatioiisof, to estrange. 

Tin prim I w,i« tol.illv frnm all thnughts 

of. or im liii.iiioti III, till' iii.irnagf ( Inttot/oH 

Alienability (rd'yeii-u-hll"iti). n 'I'he state 
or (|imlity of lieing aliemihle; the eupucity 
of being alu'iiatcd or transferred ‘The 
alieiiahilifi/ of the domain ’ Itnrke 
Alienable (rir>(‘ii-a id). a. Capuhle of being 
ulicnntt'd, sold, or transferred to another; 
as, land is alienable nc'eording to the laws 
of the state. 

Alienage (aryen-aj), n 1 'Flic state of being 
an alien 

W liv restore tsUtes lorfeiPililc on .iLcoiint of 
niitNiH'ri Stny 

2 'I’he stale of being alienated or transferred 
to another, alienation. 

1 lir prnviiKcs win tro.itid in .1 f.ir iimre liarsli 
iii.inm r th.in lln ll.ilmn st.vtf s, even in the I.iller 
|ii.riiiil n| \\m'\x itrout;ham 

Alienate (ftryen at), r t pret iV ]ip af/ci^- 
ii/i’i/; pl>r alienating |1. nlwHo. alienatum, 
to alienate, fiom alwiiuit .See AhIKN, ci.j 
1 'I'o traiixfcr or ^•on\ ey. as title, projierty, or 
other right , to aiiotlier; ns, to alienate lands 
Ol Hovcrcignt) 2 I’o witlidruw, as the 
attcctioiis; to make iiuliffercnt 4ir averse, 
where Inve or frietidsliip liefore subsisted; 
t4> estrange; to wean, w ith .from before the 
secumlary object 

Tin iii'phi w iiiighi n/tenatf .i*. many hc.irls by 
trviiiK li> iii.iki- I iii;l.'ind .1 inilil.irv iiiiiiitr>, .i*. the 
iim li h.id (I. .vKii/n/ by tr>iiig In ni.ike iui ,i Kimi.tn 

C.illiolii ii'iiiili\ Atilt, lO/tiy 

TIu rmolU-Ltion of his former hfi is .1 drc.nii that 
onl\ the niort n/ifHitfri him /tem the rt.ditu-s of the 
prrsrnl /\ 'I ay lot 

Alienate (iil'.>en-rit), 0 \h alienatuH See 
tlie verb 1 Kstraiiged, witlidrawii; stranger 

to. Wllll.f/fria 

O .i/ifuati f.od. 4 ' spinl .icrnrst ! Atilfon. 

Till Wings w I n n 'if;/ i.V ft truth Sn i/t 

Alienate t (al >eii- 2 il). n a stranger; an 
alien 

W host 'rver c.iU III tin l.iiiib wiihoiit this house, he 
IS .in iiltfiiafr Sttpiftoii 

Alienation (al-xen iVsiion). n (L alienatio,^ 
The act of alienating or the state of being 
aliemiteil (ri) 111 law, a transfer of title, or 
a legal conveyance of projwrty to another. 
(/») A withiiinwinu or estnmgcmeiit, as of 
the heart oraflections ' Alienation of heart 
from the king ’ liaean (c) Deprivation, or 
partial depiivation, as of mental faculties; 
wanderiiiu'. derangement; iusunity. 'Alien- 
atiini of mind ' Hooker 
Alienator tal yeii-a'ti'r). n. One who alien- 
ates or transfers property 
Aliene (ai-yeii'), r t .Same as Alien 
Alienee (al->en-eO, n. One to whom the 
title of pioperty is transferred ‘If the 
alienee enters and keeps possession.* Bladt- 
gtone 


Fhte, far. fat. fall; m4, met, ht^r; pine, pin; ndte. not. mbve; tulie. tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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(al'yen-izm), n. Tlie state of being 

an alien. 

The Uw was very gentle in the construction of the 
diMbility CM Kent. 

(al'yen-nr), n. One who transfers 
property to another. 

ATifa t (a-Hf). adv. [Prefix a. on. and 
On my life. 

A clean instep. 

And that I love. «i/i/c / Beau. FI. 

AUferoiia (a-ur^r-us}. a [L. ala, wing, and 
fero, to bear. ] Having wings 
AUform (a'ii-form), a. [L. ala, wing, and 
forma, shape ] Having the shajie of a wing 
'or wings ; in anat. a term applied to the 
pterygoid processes and the muscles associ- 
ated with them. Sec I^teryooid 
A llCpUitt (al'i-gant), n Wine of Alicante in 
Spain. ‘Three pottles of A ’ Drkker. 
AUgeroUB (a-lij'er-us), a |L. ala, wing, and 
ifero, to carry ] Having w'inga 
Alig ht f i. [A dlihta n, prlihtan, 

to aliglit or liglit See the verb LiOHT in 
this sense | 1. To get down or descend, as 
from horscb.'ick or from a carriage. 2 'i’o 
fall or descend and settle or lodge ; as, a 
binl alights on a tree ; snow alights on a 
roof 

But ^lorl^lS of stones from the proud ttMupIi 's lu-ight 
Tour down, und on our b.itl('r'd hi hns 

Alig ht (a-lit'), a or adv | Prefix a, on, in, 
orlnto, and light (which see) 1 1 Liglitetl 
up ‘The lamps were alight' Diokrus - 
2. Into light. ‘He pretended to be blowing 
it alight again ’ Dirkriis. 

AUtn (a-linO. r-t (Pr alipnrr, to align— a 
for ad, to. and ligne, L luiea, a line J To 
adjust to a line; to lay out or regulate by a 
line, to form in line, us troops. 

Alignment (a-lin'ment), n [ H'r 1 1 'J’lic 
act of aligning; the act of laying out or re- 
gulating by a line, an adjusting to a line; 
the state of being so adjusted; the lino of 
adjustment ; the line on which troojis art' 
formed in battle order -2. In engiu the 

S roiiiid-plaii of a railway or other road, in 
istinctioii from the gradients or profile 
AlJUce (a-lik'), a I ITefix a, and liki>: A Sax 
gelie, alike See LIKE i Having rescin- 
nlanec or similitude; similar; without dif- 
ference 

In liirth, in .irts, iii .irnis aiiJte thr rest /' ittr/av. 

The darkness and the hjjht are lioth ahl-e in llii'c 
IS i. XXXIX 

[Tliis inljttctivc never preeeiles the noun 
which it ((italifles.J 

Alike (a-1ik'), ado In ttie same luannor, 
form, or degree; in eoiiimon 

111* f.ishiuncth their liL.irt*- IS xxxiii i*, 
llnwcver true it ni.iv In th.it .ill n/tAe h.ivi* stniieil, 
it IS l.ir from true tli.it .ill h.ui suiiu-d ,i/Ur 

< Berinr 

Allke-mlnded (a-lik'niiud-eil). a Having 
tile same mind, like-minded It/i Hall 
Aliment (ari-ment), r t Jn Scots law, to 
Tiiaintaiii or sniiport, as a person unable to 
support himself, used especially in refei- 
ciiee to the imitua]- obligation of imrcnts 
und I'hikiren to siipport each other 
Aliment (ari-ment), 11 I J. aliment inn, nour- 
ishment -alo, to tioiirisli, a vttrbal stem seen 
also in leel. /Hr/.to iioiiri.sli; (lotli. alaii, to 
grow, (if/aa, to iioiinsli. (iaei al, food, nur- 
ture 1 that which notirisheh; food; iiiitri- 
ment, anything which ferdsor adds to a siib- 
stunee, animal or vegetable, in natural 
growth; speeilieally {Scott, lair),t]w sum jiaul 
for support to any one entitled to elaim it, 
as the dole ])aid to a jiaiiiier by his parish 
The altmenl w.i*, .ippuinted to nintiiiuc till the 
iiiaiority or in.trri.iKe uf the d.iui'litcrs 

ht iJtiiie I fn\e 

Alimental (ai-i-ment'iil), f/ fif nr pertain- 
ing to aliment; supplying food, having tlie 
quality of nourishing; furnishing the mate- 
rials for natural growth; as, chyle is ali- 
mental; alimental sap 

Alimentally (al-i-ment'al-li). adv In an ali- 
ineiital manner; so as to serve for iioiirish- 
inent or fooil 

AUmentarineSB (al-i-Tnent'a-ri-nes). n. The 
quality of being nlimeiitary, or tif supplying 
mitriinent 

Alimentary (al-i-meut'a-ri), « Pertaining 
t<i aliment or food , having the quality of 
nourishing; as. alimentacg particles - Ah- 
meiUary canal, in anat the great duct or 
intostine in an animal body, from which the 
Alimentary |M>rtioii of the food is absorbed 
into the system, the itseless parts being 
carried off b> it — Mnnentar^f debt, in Scots 
MW, H debt incurv'd for necessaries or main- 
tenance -Alimentanf/und.atuud setapart 
by the destination of the giver for an ali- 


luent to the receiver. Tf not unreasonable 
for the rank of the receiver it is not arrest- 
able by creditors. 

Alimentation (al'i-ment-a'^shon), n. 1. The 
act or power of affording nutriment.— 2. The 
state of being nourished 
AUmentiveneBB (al-l-ment'iv-nes), n. In 
phren. the organ that is said to eoininunieate 
the pleasure which arises from eating and 
drinking, and which prompts us to take 
nourishment Its supposed scat is in the 
sygomatie fossa. 

AUmonlouB (al-i-nio^iii-us). a. [See Ali- 
mony.] Affording food; nnnrishing; nutri- 
tive ‘ A li iHon ions humours ' H a rrey | R are. 1 
Alimony (aPi-mo-ni). n. [L. alnnonia, from 
alo, to feed. See ALIMENT ] In law, (a) an 
allowance out of lier liitsliand'H estate made 
for the support of a woman legally separnti'd 
from him when she is not charged with 
adultery or wilful desertion {b) In Scots 
law, aliment. J^rskinc 
AUneatlon (a-1inTMi"shnii). n |L u, by or 
front, and Itnea, a line | The determination 
or ready recognition of the position of a mon* 
remote object, by following n line dmwn 
through one or more niteniiediate and more 
easily recognizable objects, and iimigiiK'd 
to he produeeil 

A iiirtlnxl nf ili'tennining the positions of tho 
st.'irs, susLi-ptible of .i littit* inure cx.iitness tlmn the 
ftiriiier, IS the tise <if .ilrc.idv nntii ed in 

spe.iknig of llipp.tri Inis' (.at.ilut>iic Thus .i str.ught j 
hill* p.issnig throuf;h two st.irs ol the t. re.it Hear j 
p.isscs also through the pole-star It hen'eU 

Alioth (aPi-oUl), II (The Arabic name ] A i 
star in the tail of the Hreat Rear (i Prsie), i 
much used In fliidiiig the latitiule Also the 
very bright star rapelln (« Auriga'), in the j 
constellation Aiirign, or ehnritileer 
Aliped (a'li petl t»r aPi-ped), a. | L ala, wing, 
and ites, pedis, n ftiot] T. Wing-footed; 
having the toes eoiiiiceted by a nieiiibnmt'. 
which serves as a wing.as the bats . — 2 t Swift 
of foot 

Aliped (uli-ped or aPi-ped), n An aninial 



whose toes are eonneeted by a membrane, 
serving for a wing, a ebeiiojiter, as the bat 
Aliquant (al'i-kwant). a |l. aligmmtnm, 
somewhat I Uiacith applied to a number 
whieh dot'h not iiieasiiie another w’ltliotit a 
remainder Tims is an aligmnit jiart of 
Id, for '.i times are 1.^, leaving a re- 
mainder 1 

Aliquot (aPi-kwot). a |1,. alignot, somt', 
several j Iwacith applied to :i part of aiiiiiii 
ber or <|uniitity wliieli will mensure it witli- 
otit a reiuumder Thus b is an aligiiot part 
of J.% 


Alisander (a-li-saii'dt*r), n .^nme sis Alex- 
and CCS 

; AliBh (aPisb), a Like ale. having the (jiia- 
' li ties of ah' ‘ A sweet ii/ia/i taste.’ Mnrti- 


I 


. mer 

' AliBXna (a-lir'ma). n [fir alwma, water 
j jilantnin | A genus of plants belonging to 
I tile nut. order Alisiinteea', water-)>lantain 
I All tin* sjieeies are aqiiatie; one. A I’lan- 
! tago, the eominoji water plantain, is eom- ' 
! iniin in ditches in Rntain. .See Watek ! 
I IM.AXTAIS ! 

Aliama ceaB ( al-iz-ma^se e),ii pi A iiat order i 
of endogenous idaiits, growing in water or j 
in marshes ' 

Alitrunk (a'li-tntngk or nPi-trungk). n [L. ' 
ala, a wing, and tnnieas. a trunk j Tlie seg- I 
inent of tile posterior thorax of an insect to ■ 
which the wings and two posterior pairs of , 
legs are attached 

Alive (a-liv'). a jlTetlx a for on, and ti,fe: 
in Old English it was written on line, on lane, 
where Uve, Igve is a ilat. form of life i 1.1 lav- 
ing life, in npiMisition to dead ; being in a 
state ill which the organs perform their 
functions, living; as, the man or jdant is 
alive - 2 In a state of action ; in force or 
operation ; unextinguished , undestroyed ; 

; uncxnired ; as, keep the process alice 
:t Full of alacrity ; cheerful ; sjirightly ; 1 i vely ; 
as, the company were all cUive. 4. Keenly 


interested in ami watchful after; having 
lively feelings; easily impressed; sensitive 
to ; susceptible ; as, he is sufllciently alive 
to the beauties of nature, but yet more ah’ae 
to his own interests - b. Exhibiting motion 
or moving bodies in great nninbers; as, the 
city was all alive when the general entered. 
0. Of all living, by way of emphasiB 
'rtic Tarl of NorthunibcrUiul was thi* prnmlest 
man ahee. ( Vat 

\Alirc alw’ays follows the noun which it 
(lualilles [ 

Alizarine (al'i-za-riii), II |Fr. alizarine, 
from alizaii, the eommercinl name <if inad- 
iler ill the JiOvant, from the (Ar.) root of 
azure, with the article ])retlxed 1 (01411,04.) 
A peculiar red colouring matter obtained 
from iiniilder it has been prepared artitl- 
eially from coal-tar residues, which eoiitain 
a substance called antliriieeiie (O14H10). The 
cliniiiiatioii of hydrogen from, and addition 
of oxygen to, this body gives rise to the for- 
mation of alizarine 

Aik (alk), u A resin ohtained from Pis- 
taeia terebinth ns 

Alkahest (aPka-liest), n |Ktym iiiikiiow'n.] 
Tile iireteiideit universal solvent or iiieii- 
Ktniiiiii of the iilehemists 

AlkahestlC (al-ku-liest'ik), a. rertainiiig 
to the alkiiliest 

Alkalescency (ul-kn-les'en-si), v (See Al- 
kali I A tendeiiey to become alknline . a 
tendency to ilie jii*operties of an alkali; the 
state of a Kiibstunce In which alknline pro- 
jierties begin to he devt'loiietl or to be i»re- 
domiinmt Pre 

Alkalescent (al-kn-lesVnt), a 'JVpding to 
the properties of an alkali ; slightly alka- 
line. 

Alkali (nl'ka-ii). n pi Alkalies or Alkalis 

(Hl'ka Hz) jSp Fr aleali, Ar. al-gali, the 
ashes of the ]dant from which soda W'as 
first obtained, or tlie ]daiit itself Ar a/, the, 
and f/ff/o;, to roast 1 A term tlrst used to 
designate the soluble part of the aslies of 
plants, es)»eeially of sen-weed Now apjilicd 
to various elasses of bodie.s having the fol- 
lowing properties in eomnioii : (1) soliihi- 
lifjV in water; (2) the pow-er of neutralizing 
acids, and forming salts with them; (:t) the 
]>ropert) of corroding aiiiniul and vegetahlo 
Kiibstanei's; (4) the )iroperty of altering the 
tint of many eoloiirmg matters tlins, they 
turn litmus, reddt<iied by an acid, into liliie; 
turineni', brown: and syrup of violets and 
infusion of led eaidniges, green ‘I'he alka- 
lies are hydrates or water in wlildi half 
the ]i>drogen is ri'plaeed )i> a metal oreoin- 
poiind radical In its restrii'ted and eoininon 
sense tlie term is applied to four sill istiuiees 
only lijilrateof potas' 'imi (potash). hydrate 
of sodium (Hoda).liydiateof lithium (lithiaX 
and h>drat(. of aminoniiim (an aqueous so- 
lution of animoniii) In a inon- general senso 
it ih a)iplied to the hydrati'sof the so called 
alkaline earthu (baryta, strontia, und lime), 
and to a large nninbei'of organ le siibslaiiecs, 
both natiii.'d and urtitleial, deseribed under 
Ai.KAi.oin 

Alkalinable (arka-ll n-a-bl or al-kari-fi-a- 
bl), ff Ciipableof being ulkalined or eoii- 
verted into an alkali 

Alkallfy (id'ka-li-fi or al-kari-fi), r t. pret A 
pp alhahlied; ppr alkaUfging [Alkali, 
and l,.,faeio, to make | 'lo form or to con- 
vert into ail alk.di; to alkalize 

AlkalUy (al'ka-li-fi 01 al-kari-fD.r.i. 'I’o be- 
eoiiK' an alkali. 

Alkallgenous (al-ka-lljVn-iih), a [Alkali, 
and (ir gennao, to generate | I'rodnemg 
or generating alkali 

Altolllxneter (al-ka-limVi-er), n [Alkali. 
and Hr met run, measure j An iiiHtruiiicnt 
for aseertamiiig tin* strength of alkalies, or 
the quantity of alkali in eaiistie potash and 
soda, liy Uie quantity of dilute siilphiirie 
acid, of a known strength, which a eertiiiii 
weiglit of them would iientrali/c. Pre 
Alkalimetrlc. Alkallmetrlcal (ai'ka-li- 
niet"rik, a]'ka-li-inct"rik'al). a llelating 
to alkaliinctrv 

Alkalimetry (al-ka-lim'ei-ri), n The finding 
of the uinoiint of real alkali in uq alkaline 
mixture or liquid This may he done by 
volurnetne analysis, that is, by (tstimating 
the ainoimt of a staudurd lu'id solution 
which the alkaline mixture will saturate; or 
by gravimetrie analysis, that is, by deeoni- 
posiiig the siihstunec and finding the weight 
of the alkali eoritained in it. Pre 

Alkallmlde (al-kari-mid), v [Alkali and 
amide | Ainnionin in which two or inure 
atoms of hydrogen are repliiceii hy acid and 
base radicals. Mee AMIIiK, AMINE. 


ch. eftain; 6h, Sc. locft; g, dk>; J.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sini;; TH, then: th, thin- w, teig; wh, le/Hg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 



ALKALINE 


It 


AIVa-Mw (a11ca-Un), a. Having the proper- 
ties of an alkali. - Alkalinr earUm, lime, 
magnesia, imryta, strontia. See Alkau.-- 
Alkaliiu’ develfjytnent, in photoff the de- 
velopment of eolhKlioni/ecl sensitive plates 
by an alkali, or an alkaline salt, eomhiued 
with pyrr>galli(‘ acid To insure suecesB all 
salts of silver soluble in water must l>e ab- 
sent, otherwise the picture is/cwot/ 

Alkalinity (al-kn-hu'i ti), n The state of 
being alkaline; the quality which consti- 
tutes an alkali 

AlkaliOUB (al-ka'li-iis), a Having tiit- pio- 
porties of alkali. ( Rare I 

Alkallsate (arkal-J/ at or al'kari/ al), v t 
To make bodies alkaline [UarL | See 
Alkaukk 

Alkalization (arkri-li/ a'^shon). n. The act 
or proe.cHs of rendering alkaline by impreg- 
nating with an alkali 

Alkalize (arka-liz), n t jiret A pp nlkalizful; 
ppr alkahzmrj. To make alkaline, to eoiii- 
inunieate the propi'rties of an alkali to; to 
alkallfy 

Alkaloid (al'ka-loid), n (From atkali, and 
Ur cutoM, likeness | A ii‘rm applied to a 
class of nitrogeiii/ed eom|ioiiiidH found in 
living plantH, and eontaining Iheir active 
principles, usually in eonibiuati<iii with or- 
ganic uchls They generally tuid in in or iae. 
IIS inorji/iiiir, t/niiuui , nnnnfinf, ra/feiiif. 
Am: Most alkaloids ocelli in )daiits, but some 
are formed by Their alka- 

line character depends on the nitroijen they 
contain Most natural alkaloids contain 
carbon, hyilmgcn, nitrogen, and oxygiMi, 
but the greater iiuiuber of artiilcial ones 
want the oxygen The oiil> property com 
mon to all alkaloids is that of ciuiibiiiiiig 
with acids to form salts, and some exhibit 
an alkaline reaction with colours Alka- 
loids form what is termed tiu* viyauir haul'll 
of plants Although formed originally with- 
in the plant, it has been found possible to 
prepare several of those alkaloids by juiroly 
artiilcial means 

Alkaloid (al'ka loid), a Relating to or con 
taining alkali. 

AUCAUet (arka-net), a, IS}) alrma'tn, ilixu 
of lUntna, ah'aintn, from Ar al hiiiiut, 
henna | A boraginiiceons plant, Alkauna. 
\tAuvhnHa of some writers) tini'turiii 'I'hc 
root IS iiseil to impart a dee)» red colour to 
oily substanees. ointments, plasters, Ac It 
Is sometimes employed in the adulteration 
of ]iort wlmt 

A lk tt PPB- (al-kan'na), n. |Ar ul-hhnin, 
lieiiiia 1 1 A genus of .Mediterranean am) 
oriental plants, nut older Itoraginiieeie, 
closely allied to bithospermuin and An- 
chiisii, In which latter genus it is included > 
by some botanists It diilors from bitho- 
sia'i niuin only in having the four small nuts 
which form its fruit contracted at the base, 
and from Anehusa in not having the nuts 
oxcavatetl at the base, and in having no I 
scales closing the mouth of the coiolla 
Alkanet (which see) belongs to this genus. 

*2 Henna 

idkarzlne (al-kar'siu), n An exinuiielv 
poisonous Iniuid containing kakodvlc, to 
gether with oxidation products of this sub- 
stance, and formerly known as Cadi't'n 
famuuj /o/i/fir, eharacteri/ed b,> its insup- 
portable smell and high degree of sponta 
neons combustibllit,\ when I'Xposed to air 
From this latter i|Ualit> and the ])oisoiioiis 
flinii's which It e\id\es it has ln-eii pro- 
posed toemplo> it Hsadeadl> agent in war 
A shell tilled with it aoiild. in bursting, it 
is said, invtdve a ship in lire ami destroy 
the crew by its va)«our .See Kakoox i.f. 

Alkekengl (al ke-ken'Ji). n I Ar a! Uht-nl. 
a kind of irsin obtained near Herat | 'I'he 
wint4>r- cherry, a solannceoiis pbini called 
rh}imlut AUcrkfiuji Till' si-arlet fruit in- 
closed III the milai'ged reil culy.\ makes (he 
plant very omnmcntiil in the beginning 
of winter The fruit is edible, and has a 
slightly acid taste. 

Alkenna, Alhenna (al ken'mi. uMien'nu). 
n Saint* iw Henna 

Alkermeital kfVme/).n |Ar. SeeKi:it.Mi:s ) 
The naiiie of a once celebrat^'d coniisuind • 
cordial, to w hich a tine red ctihuir was gi\ eii i 
by kcrnieM its ingredients are siiiil ti> have ' 
btMUi cider, rose-w'ater, sugar, ami various ; 
fragrant ttavoiiring matters 

AlkOhOl (al'ko-hol) Sanie as Aicahol 

AlkohoHc (al-ko-liorik), a. Same ns Aleo- 
hnlie 

Alkoran (aVkiVmn or al-kb-mn'). n. {Ar 
a/, the, and konin, ivading, book, from i/ani, 
to read, tii teach; the Rook by way of emi- 


nence. as we say Ute Bible (Or. bibloB, a | 
book) ] The iMiuk which contains the reli- 
gions and moral t'odc of the Mohammeilans, j 
and by which indeed all their transactions, , 
civil, legal, military. A-c . are regulated; the 
Koran It was written by Mohaniiiied. and , 
is considered to present the purest specimen j 
of the classical Arabic, which, however, is ! 
very different from the s)N>ken Arabic of 
modern times, 

Alkoran, Alcoran (allco-ran). n. A high 
tower nil Persian buildings 

Alkoranish (ul-ko-raiPisb or III kb-rn.n'ish), 
a I'ertaining to tiic Ki>rari or Alkoran, or 
to Moliumiiicdaiiisni 

Alkoranist <ul ko ran'ist or al-kb-rai/isi), n 
One who adli*n-» stnctlv to ilic Icttci of 
the Koran, rejetdiiig all CdininciitK 1'be 
iM-rsiaiis are gcm-rally Alkoramst.s , the 
'riirK.-i, Arabs, and 'Jurtais admit a inulti- 
tiidc Ilf tradiLion-*. 

All <i|l ). a I A .‘‘iiix eal, eall, al, Icel aflr, 
(intli alL, <i all, all (‘oiiiinoii to all the 
Teutonic tongues (fnniiii is inclined to 
regard all as iikiti to W. all. Armor, hull. 
Or. holm, Oscaii W/i/s-. L .ski ttarva, 

all, whole In this view all would be of 
similar origin with K ku/c, from Ji'r mxij, 
and that from L. HalvuH.\ 1. Every one of ; 
the whole numbet of, wdlli reference to in- 
dividuals or part j<‘U tars, taken collectively; 
as, all men, all the men The wlndc 
quantity of. with icferonce to extent, diiMi- 
tioii. amount, quality, or degree, as, all the 
wlieat; all the land, all the year, all the 
slrcngtli; in all probability; to all appi'iir- 
aiicc .*{, It w'as Koinetiiiics used formerly 
for any. 'Without all doubt* (that is, witli- 
out any particle of doubt). Shuk. 

In Ilk r titatinrr <.11.111 tlnui do with his ass. and s«> 
'ih.ilt thou till with his rainitnt, and with a// lost 
thing t>i thy brothel’s Deiit xxu ^ 

4 t tbily, uittne. ‘Tlion art all my child* 
(my only chibl) iS’/m/r '1‘liiH, however, may 
In* the use of ilu; word in the extruet (|Uoicd 
after .\LL, adn., :i. When joiiictl to nouns 
accoinpuiiicd l>y tlie tleiliiite article or a 
possessive tit demonstrative pronoun, the 
article or pniiioiin eomes between it and 
the noun; as, all my labour; all bis goods; 
all these tliiiigM. In alt day, all niyht, alt 
themnana'i', ti e., all mt'iiiiK during the whole, 
and (lit* phrases are a kmtl of lolverhial ac- 
cusatives The nrtii Ic is generally omittetl 
ht‘lori‘ day ami mylit, though sometimes 
iiiscit<*<i ns more i*mpliatie 

\Vp win sing to you m',’ the da\ Tennyum 

(The th'lliiite article is for the most part 
omitted in Shakspere both before dav and 
najht, ill the aiitlmri/ed version nf the 
Riblc It is in the great majority of cases 
supplied befoie day aud omitted before 
inytit I Such plirases as (leo (or fa'iu*) nil, 
three all. mjr all, are useti in certiuii games 
to signify that all the players are equal, and 
they are used even wln*n there are no more 
than twti persons or sitb's engaged in the 
game Fill all, an t'lliptical exjirt'ssion. 
meaning ((i)for all times, for all occasions in 
the future ‘ l<eani now /to 1 care 

Hot fof you ' Shah (.Now used 011 I .1 in tin 
phrase unee fur all See Fok. 1 j (/») For all 
the fact that, notwithstanding; although 
• Fv! all you are m> man ’ Shak See FoK. *21 
AH IS sometiiiieh found redimdaiitly in the J 
phrase alt the u'hulr < 

Hut t hr ii hi’i'f inlirnt.int c I givr S/int 

See another exiuiqile In extract under 
Ao.\/,k1> 

All (al). nde 1 Wholly; completely; en- 
tlreh . altogether, quite; ns, all bedew'ed ; I 
m> friend is all for umus<*iitent , it is all ■ 
gone I 

ll» riMlc . 1 .'. un.iriiicd, .ind ht- rtidt (OV alonr- } 

S. off 

In Mich antique uses (chiefly ballad) a.s, ‘he 
thought them si\]>ence all too dear,' all ap- 
pears to retain its appropriate sense, though 
n some c.-iHesit iKiieiirl> pleonastic. or serves 
onh to add a little fotce to the expression , 
‘ WheiKi// aloud the w'liul doth blow * Shak. 

A •! iiiisfl 1 )\ (1f-ploriiig 

.V, till .1 ri<i k rv.chiK'ti Gay 

I’erhniwwe mav also class here such usages 
ns wheie the all seems t4) draw' attention 
more strongly to a period of time; ns. ‘All 
in the luoiiiynge t>de.' ‘All in the month 
of May * tNiinp all at> below In the fol- 
lowing passage 

An<l .1 « crl.iin wonun i of inillstone 

U|Hin Atnnielcvh s head and .o.' (.• i.r.tki.' his skull 
tudg IX 

ali is au adverb wpiivaleiit to altogether, 


while the to belongs to the verb followliw, 
being commonly used os au intensive prefix 
to verbs bv writers of the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth. and sixteenth e-eiituries ; thus, ' he 
tu-hmc the rock ’ Wu'kliffe. Ps. cv. 41, which 
in the common version stands ‘he opened 
tfic rock ' - 2 t AltlKiugh; as, *all were it 
us the rest * Spenner - 3 t Only; exclusively. 

‘ I shall never marry like my sisters to love 
my father all.’ Shak — All m, (a) when ; 
as; just when ‘All an his straying flocks 
he fed.' Spetmer (Obsolete or poetical.] 

He tlicir courtesy to requite, 
r..ive them n Lhaiii of twelve marks weight, 
he lighted down Sir tt". S'eait. 

(6)t As if 

*rh(. keiK. I old blowts through iny be.iten hide, 

AH m 1 were through ihi body grj-dc Spenser. 

- All but, nearly; almost; not quite; as, 
slu! is all hat nine years of age — AU one, 
the same thing in effeet; quite the same. 

VpI I Inivp the wit to think th.it my iimster is a 
kinil of a kn.'ivt. , but th.ii’s it// one if lu’ be but one 
kiMse. ShaJb. 

- AH over, thoroughly, entirely, as. ‘Dom- 
bey and Son* is Oiekeiis all urer |(N>lloq.] 

- All uvt |0 K and slangl, entirely; (|Uitc. 
‘Then eotm* these wykkadc.lewes and slewe 
them all uut ’ Old MS yuuted by Halltipell. 

- All the, to all that extent, as, all the bet- 
ter: all the titter; all the sooner See TlIK. 

- AU there (.SlangJ. lip to the mark; wide- 
awake; in striet ftuiliion: first-rate. 

All (id), n 1 The whole number; as, aU 
have not the same iliH]>osition . that is, ^11 
men, or all of ti eertain niimlier in the mind 
of the speaker -2 The wlnde; the entire 
tiling; the aggregitie, the total. 

And I .aban said, A// th.it thou scest is iiiine . 

(.cn xxxi 43 

3 Hue's wliolt* pro]ieriy. as, she lias given 
her all A nd all, and everything else, after 
an enumeration of partienlars. us, the tree 
fell, nest, .vming. and all (This phrase does 
not iieeessnnl.x imply that there is iiiiytliing 
(‘Ise than what is mentioned.]- At all, a 
jdirase used byxvayof entoreement in nega- 
tive and interrogative and sometimes other 
seiiteiiees or elatises of a negative import, 
and meaning, in the li‘ast di'gree, to the least 
I'xtent, under any eireiimstaiiees, as, he hud 
no time (If n// at liis disposal; have you any 
friends at allf (the interiogator imidyiiig 
thill lie does not believe the ]ierson ad- 
dressed has any) ‘ An if this be at all’ 
(w’bere tin* speaker iiiqdies a doubt that 
there is no truth in w hat he has heard) Shak. 

- When all euinee to all, in final result 
All and rume, («) all and siimirx, one and 
all 

.Sltv|» \oiir nose s. rr.nh'is, i»<V n’on Jiryden. 

((>) Altogether , wholly |(ib'-olete in both 
senses I All in all Nei* Al.L-l-N-ALI. 
the innd {naut ), a phrase implying that the 
xessel's head is too elose to the wind, so 
tlmt the sails are shivering - In all, every- 
thing reckoned or taken into account; all 
included, as, there were m all at least 400 
persons jnvsent - All, in eoinposition. en- 
larges the meaning or adds force to a word, 
and it is generally more einpliatienl than 
ntui>t In some instaiieesaZf is incorporated 
into words, as inahniyhty, already, alimye; 
but in most instanees'it is prellxe'd toother 
words, but scparnteii by a b>)dien As a 
prefix it has sometimes the foiee of an ad- 
verb; as. all jinurrtiil. all-in riert, all-ini- 
purtavt; soiiietimes of a noun in the objec- 
tive ease, as. all-Mriny: sometimes perhaps 
of a noun in the instrumental ease as. ‘all- 
dntyraeed,’ 'uU-deeadetr {.^hak )- disgraced, 
dreaded b> all. or entirel>. w’liolly, dis- 
graeeil. d leaded. 

iQla(al'bi) llt.dnt of the fern art la=:¥r. 
0 In ] In inumc, after the maiiuer of, in 
the style of . ns. alia /raneene, in the PYench 
st>le or manner 

Alia>breve (uria-brev or ana bra-va). [It.) 
Ill nniKte, a term signifying a quick time, in 
which the notes take much less than their 
usual length 

Alla<-€apella(anH-kii-pel"la). (it. .according 
to the chaiiel.] In inunic, in the et'clesias- 
tical st 3 le 

AUaglte (ana-jit), u A mineral, of a brow*n 
or gn>en colour, massive, w’ltli a flat con- 
choidal fracture, and nearly opaque, found 
in the Hart/, near Klbiiigerode 
Allah (aria), n. (Ar nf/aA. God— aMhe, and 
ilah, a god . allied to lleb el, God 1 The 
Arabic name of the Supreme Being, which, 
through the Koran, has found its way into 


F&te. far, fat. fgll; niC*. met. ht>r; pine, pin; ndU*. not, nibve; tfibe. tub, bqU; oil, lamnd; ii. Sc. abime; y. Sc. tey. 
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the languases of all nations who have em- 
braced the Mohammedan faith. 

AU-along (ttl-a-lons'), adv. Throuffhout; 
continuously; uninterruptedly; from the be- 
gluniiiK onwards; as, I knew tliai ali-along 
iQl-amort (dl-d-mort'), a. See A-la-mort, 
Amort. 

AUanitO (tirian-it), n. [Named after Mr. 
Allan, of Ediiihui^h, the discoverer.] 
(RsO Sis llaO;i Si Oj.) An ore of the 
metals cerium and iMiithauiuin. liaviiiR a 
pitch-black or brownish colour 
AUaAtoiC (al-lan-UVik), a I'ertaininji to or 
contained in tlie allaii tm« A Ua utntv (U'id, 
a white crystallizablc acid of luiininl ori}:in 
found in the liquor of tlie alluntois of the 
fetal calf: formerly culled Ammotiv Atud 
Allantoid, AUantoidal. (a1-1an'tuid, iil-lun- 
toid^al).a. Of or pertaining to the allantois; 
as. the allantoid membrane 
AUantoin, AUantoine (ai-iun'to-in), n. 
(C4II6N4O3.) A crystalline substance found 
in the mlaiitoic fluid of tiie cow 
Allantois, Allantoid (uMau'tois. al lan'- 
toid), n. [Gr alias, allantns, a snusaj^e, and 
etVioff, form.J A pyriform sac developed from 
the posterior end of the abdominal cavity in 
vertebrate embryos In mammals, ns man. 
it eloiif^ates and becomes tlie stalk of the 
placenta, or the umbilical cord alom; which 
vessels pass connecting thi' circulation of 
mother and offsprinu The lower end of flu* 
allantoid sac remains through life as the 
urinary bladder in birds and reptiles it 
comes to envelop the whole embryo within 
the shell, and acts as a respiratory oi>ran 
In ampliibians and fishes its relations are 
imperfectly kimwii. but it is probably pre- 
sent in all 

Allantotoxlcum (nMairt6-toks"i-kum). u j 
Idr. alias, ullantos, a sausn(;e. and toricon, 
poison ] Sausut;e poison: a poison found in | 
jnitrid sausaiufos made of blood and liver ' 
Alla prlma (aria jire'ma), n 1 1 1 | A me j 
thod of paintini^ in which the ])iRmcnts are ' 
apidied all at once to the canvas, without 
impasting or retouchiii;; 

AUatratet (al'ln-trat). oj [L. allatro, alln- 
tratuni, to bark at | To hark out; to utter 1 
by barkinp:. I 

Let Lerberus. the (1(1)^ of \ul\, what lie | 

lint tu the I (>iitr,iry, Stu/'/wi 1 

Allaudt (al-lipl'). t |h nUaudo- nf for | 
ad, to. and lattdo, to firaise | 'I'o piatse ; 
Allay (al-la'), V t. fCnder this form two . 
words seem to have be(*onu‘ fused together, 
the one, which would iiuire jiropcrly be 
spelled with one I, from A Sa\. alfn/nn, to , 
lay down, suppress. tram|Uilli/e, a^ to allay 
thirst, jjrlef, A'c , from prell.\ u, and hrtfiin, ' 
to lay (see La\ ): the other from Kr. 
Pr.fr/ef//V/r.«/fet»/ar.tolinlitcn,Hssuai;e,from . 
L L alh’oiari’,h , to alleviate o/for ' 

nd, and /eioV, liRht Kor chaiitie of L r/ into 
Fr //, see Abripue In OM KuKlish there ' 
arc forms, such asfi/cf/i/e, aletw, that 

mi){lit beloiiR to eitlicf'.] 1 To make quiet, 
to pacify or appease, as. to allaif the tumult 
of the passions, 01 to ullitu civil comnio j 
tioiis - 2 To abati*, mitiKati*, subdue, or ! 
destroy, to relieve or alleviate, as, to alUnj 
grief or jiain , to allaii the bitterness of j 
aflliction I 

Yet leave nir not ' T wniilil th.it t;rriff I 

Which rise iiii^'ht thy yiiiiii^ \ihiii (i\i rimwer, 

/•» iitfif 

SYN To check, repress, assuage, ap]tease, ' 
abate, subdue, destroy, compose, .soothe, ‘ 
calm, quiet, alleviate 

Allay (al hV), V i To abate; to subside; to 
grow calm. ‘ When the rage allays ' Shnk 
Allay (al la'), / That which allays, lighteius, 
or alleviates. 

iTicmUhip IS the uf niir sorrow "ffi 

AUayt (al-hO. c f [See Allo\ | 'roicduce 
the purity of; as, to allay metals, in this 
sense aUoy is now' exclusively used. See 
Alloy 

Allayt (al-la'), n 1. Act or process of alloy- 
ing. 

Cuins are hardened by the alltty. ffudfhr,i\ 

2 Mixture ; dilution ‘ French wine w'ith 
an allay nf water ’ li Jouson 
Allayer (al-la'er), n One who or that which 
allays. 

Hlilegni .-ind pure blood .ire the reputed alitvtrs 
of atniiiony. Harvry 

Allajfment (al-la'ment), n The act of 
ifuieting. or a state of tranquillity; a state 
of rest after disturbance ; abatement; ease 
"Tile like allaffment eouhl 1 give my grief * 
Shale. 



AU-bef (ftl'be'), eonj. Although. Spenser. 
Allecret (al'lo-kret), n. [Fr. aleeret, halle- 
cret.\ A kind of light annour, used in the 
sixteenth century, 
and more esjieei- 
nlly by the Swiss. 

It consisted of a 
breast -plate and 
back-phiti*. lighter 
than a cuirass, 
with tassets reach- 
ing nearly to the 

AUeett (al-Ickt'). 

V t. I Lut allectn, 
freq from alhcio, 
alleetuui, to en- 
tice ] 'J'o eiitit e 
Chaatrr 

AUectatloni (al- 

lek- ta'bhon ), a 
Kiiticenient ; ah 
liireineni 

Allectivet (ai- 
lekt'iv), o Allur- 
ing ‘Allecfirr 
bait ' Chattci-r 
AUectlve t ( al - 

lekt'iv) II. Allure- Allecret Annour. 1 ) 115411 
meiit 

Wh.ii lietter roiihl l.tii'ireriktisf tu.illure 

men pliM'.attUly into >t.iiiiii.ililt MUMtmleY 

Str J' J /ytd. 

Alledge (uMejO, r / Same as 
Allegant,! n same ns Aliyniit 
Allegation (al-le-ga'shon). « 1 'The act of 

alleging, atllnnation, decliiriition ‘ Krrom*- 
ous alltyutioiis of fart * llallain. 2. That 
which I" atlinned orussertcil, that which is 
ollercd us a plea, excuse, or Jusiiileatioii 

I e\tKit not to lir c\( nst-d on .11 1 ouiit of 

youth, tt.iiit III h iMin*. 01 .my othoi ullt* 

/V-A 

:i 111 lair, the asstTtioii or Htatcmciit of a 
party to a suit or other proecctliiig. civil or 
crimttta). which he iimlertakcH to prove 
'Flic word IS (‘specially used in (‘(‘(‘h‘Hiustiea1 
suits, ill which, if a d(‘f(‘ndHnt has any eir- 
ciimstatiees to oiler iii his deft*iiee, he iniiKt 
dost! by way of d(>feiisive allegation 
Allege (al-lej'). r t pret. A pp alhyedi jipr 
alleymy |Fr nllryarr, to allege, L altvy 
air, to depute, to ull(‘ge - m/.uiui Iryair, lo 
depute, to annouiiee. | 1 'I'o pronoiima' 

with posiliveiiesK, to (b'clan*. to atlirni, to 
UH-sert, as. to allryr a fact. 2 'I'o produce 
as an argument, plea, or exciiHc; to i‘ite 
or quote , as, to allryr the authority of a 
judge SVN. 'I’o bring f(»rwiird. adduce, ad- 
Mince, assign, produce. eite.<|Uote, declare, 
ullirm, assert 

Allege,! Alleggef(aMeg').r/. [See vllai I 
'J'o alleviate, to lighten; to mitigate, to 
allay 

AllegeRble (ul hq'udd), a capable of being 
alli'ged or atbriiied 

Allegeas, AUeglas (al-le'je-us, al-le'jj-as), 
n Astnir manufactured in the I'^i'-t Indies, 
of tw'o kinds, one of (‘ottoii, the otlii'r of 
various idaiits, which arc Hpiiii liki* Ma\ 
Allegement t (a1 lej'inent). a Allegation 
Allegiance (al lij'jatis), n. io Kr , trom I. 
alhyo ad. and hyo, to bind M-e Lieok 
ami LK.\urK | 'I Ik* tie or oldigation of a 
subject to Iiissov(‘reigii or goveriiim'iit, tin* 
duty of tidebU to a King, govfTrimeiit , or 
state F.very native or eiti/eii owes atlqy 
aiirr to the govenimeiit iiiid(*r winch lie is 
born 'J’liis i*» culled natural ol nn/ihrd 
allryianrr, which arises from tin? coinieetioii 
of a pei.soii with the society in which he is 
born, and i-> iiidtqM iidcTit of any express 
jiromise KxpirHii allrniuiire is ihat obli- 
gation wliii li pioci‘cds frniii an express jud- 
mise or (uitb of lidelity Loral or temporary 
allryianrr is «ine from an alien to the gov- 
ernnieiil or state in which he residi's 

Tii< bfiiirl of is niiitu.il ,tml rci i|irin .i| , 

fur « lull* till t Is boiiiiil to ubc>, tlic ruler is 

lioiiiiil pr 'll • i, Ijitat/ An- 

Allegiant t (ul-ie'ji-ant), a Loyal 

f or your great graces 1 
('.in tmtliiiig n mlrr but alle^tant thanks \lutk 

Allegoric, Allegorical (aMc gijr'ik, ai-ir- 
gorik-nl). a Pertaining to allegory; in the 
iiiunnei' of allegory ; ttgurative . describing 
by resfinblanceH - Allryorical ]iirfurri,,]iU'- 
tures leprescnting ullegorietil subjects 
AUryurical intnrprrtatioa, tht* drawing of a 
spiritual or flgiirative meaning from literal 
niatti‘r; thus St Paul gives an allryorir.nl 
interpretation of the history of free -bom 
Isaac and slave-born Jshmael 
Allegorically (aMe-gor'ik-al-lJ), adv In an 


Allegorical or figurative maimer ; by way of 
allegory. 

AllegOlioalneSBCal-le-gor'ik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being uUogoricul. 

Allegoriat (al'le-go-rist), n One who allu- 
gori/es; n writer of allegory 
Allegorize (uriu-go-n/), r t pret. A pp al- 
Iryorizrd: ppr altryominy 1. To turn hito 
allegory ; to narrate in allegory: to treat al- 
legorically, as. to allryorizr the history of a 
IK'oplo 2 'I'o imdei stand in an allegorical 
sense; as, when a luissage in an author may 
he understood either liteially or figura- 
tively. ho who gives it a ttgurative sense al- 
leyorizrs it 

An .ilrlicinist sh.ill auryortse tlic scripture 

itself, .mil the s.u leil ut}stLTies thereof, into the 
philosopher's stmu J.tuJiv 

Allegorize (arie-go-ri/). r I 'I'o use alle- 
gory. as. a imui may allryorizr to idense his 
fancy ‘ He allryonzrth ni»on the siieriHees.’ 
l-'ulke 

AUegorizer (arie-go-rl/.-f:! ). n Gm* who 
allegorizes, or turns tilings into allegory 

Allegory (al'ic* go-n), n I (Jr allryoria - 
alios, other, and ayorruo, to spt'iik, from 
ayora, a forum, an oiMtion ] I .-\ ttgiirativo 
sentence or discourse, in which the )irinci- 
jail subject is described by another subject 
reseinhliiig it in its iiropi'rties and ciri'iim- 
stiinecs 'I'lie )>riiic1pal siihject is thus kept 
out of view, and we are left to collect the 
intentions of llu‘ writer or speaker by the 
rest'iiiblanei* of the secondary to tJie pniiinry 
subject 

I his wnril nuMiit m>thmi; else but, by 

i»//iV’' V. the \’ei;et.iti\( hiimi'iii m mmsture th.it 
qiuckeneth .mil pui. th lile to tin s .iml lloweis 

2. In )Hiintiny and sralp a ttgurative reiire- 
sentation in which Hoiiictliing else is in- 
tended than wliat is exhibited iii the repre- 
Hciitiition It may be of tliicc kiiiils jibysi- 
eal, moral, or liistorical Smnfr, .Mrtaphor, 
Mlryory, Parahir Sec iiinlcr Si MILE 

Allegory! (aric-go-rl). r.i I’o cmjiloy alle- 
gory , to tilU‘goii/e 


I .1111 not ignor.mt th.it some ilo .t'/ry,’ 


I this 


pl.ue U /iifyi/r 

Allegretto (al-le grel'tt'i) iFrom allryro] 
In masir.a movement or tiim* qiiieker than 
andanti . but not so (|nick as aflryio 
Allegro (ul-hVgm). I It . merry .’eheerfiil.l 
111 iiiasic, a word denoting a brisk move- 
ment, a H]>riglilly jairt oi Hiram; the quickest 
except prrsto 

Alleluia, Alleluiah (ul le In'ya). n llleb. 
halrln yah, praist* t » .lab halat, to ]>niiHe, 
and )'«/(, contracted for >’(r/iav7i,.lehovuh. j 
] I'riiise .lehovah a word used to diaiote 
pious joy and < %iiltution, eliletly in hyiiiiis 
and antlKans 2 A s( ..g or aHi‘ri]»iion of 
luiiise to God, us, loud allrlaiahs. :i A for- 
mer name fnrttxalis Arrttirrlla, Hie eommoii 
wood sorrel, because it is plentiful about 
the liigb religious festival ol Kaster 
Allemande (al le imind'), II 1 A slow air 
111 diipli time, or grave, solemn music, with 
a slow movcm(*iit 2 A moderately (|uiek 
diuiec, wntti'ii in two lnurth tiiiie a. A 
tlgiirc in dancing 

AllemanniC (ai le-man'ik ), a Heluiiglng 
to till- Alrinanin. or iim lent (Jermans See 
ALi;MA.NNie. 

Allenarly(iil-leM'ai li). udr. [Tin* recognized 
legal form of .Sr- alanrrhr, only, which is 
used both as an adverb and an adjective; 
from ulanr, alone ,See Al.oNE | Giily ; 
merely a teclimcal wonl used in Scotch 
eotiveviiiicnig , thus, where iaiids are con- 
veyeil to a fatlici, *fi»r his lifeieiit use iif/cu,- 
arly,' the force ot the exproHsioii is, that the 
fatlier's right is r“Htriet(‘d to a mere life- 
rent. or at best to a tldueinry fee. even in 
eireimistuiiceH where, but for the word tU- 
Irnarty, the fatlier would hii\e tieeii nnlliii- 
ited liar 

Aller, a See alpeii. 

AUerion (al-le'ri-on ), n. In hrr an e.aglo 
w'ithoiit la.‘ak or f(‘et 
AUette (al-let'), II Same 
as A Irttr 

Alleviate (al le'vi at), r t. 
pret Ajqi a Ur nia trd ; pur. 
allrriatiuy | 1. Ji allr- 
viarr, allrviatns, I, allr,- 
carr, allrvataif nd, to, 
and Irro, to iiiaki* light, 
from Irris, light | 1 'I’o 

make light, in a flgiira- 
live sense to remove in 
part; to lessen, mitigate, or make (‘nsler 
to Ik* endur(*d; us, to nltrnatr sorrow, jiain, 
care, punish men t. a burden. Ac . iqqiosed 
to ayyravatr 2. 'I’o make lesH by represeiita- 



Alkrinii 


ch. eftain; «h. Sc. loeA; g, yo; j,job; li, Fr to»; ng, sifiy; Til, CAen; th. tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. --.See Kky. 
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tion; to lessen the iiiaKnltude or erimlnslity | 
of; to extenuate: applied to moral eonduct; 
as, to aHfiviate an offcuuc. * He allevMUn 
his fault by an excuse.' JoIntMon. jllure ] 
AlUtviftte, Miti/fatr, Amiage. Alleviate^ , 
to take weight oti' from, to lij^nten; mitigatr, 
to make mild, to i-cnder less painful or se- ; 
vere; auMuaife, to appeasi*, to imclfy, to calm | 
flown . UHcil of tliinKH in a state of violent | 
unrest Syn T<j h'Hsen, diiiimish, soften, | 
initif^ate, assuage, aliatc, ridieve. allay. 
AUe'^ation (fil-l(‘'vi-n''Khon), a. 1 The act I 
of alleviatiiiK- («) the act of reniovini; in i 
part, lesseninK, initiKatiiiK, or inaktiiK easier ' 
t«i l»e endured (fi) Tlie act of iiiakiUK less I 
by represenlalion, extenuation ‘ AUrom I 

tkonH of faults ’ Simth ‘2. 'J’hat wliieh j 
lessens. iiiitiKate.H, or makes more tolerable; i 
ns, the sympathy of a frieiul inMutllrviahtm j 

of MTief j 

I h.ivr nf»t wanted such oUn‘ttitiou\ of liO .is frieiicl- r 

hhi|» I otiM Mi|>r>lv I 

AUeviatlve (al le'vi at iv), n 'riiat which . 
iilleviateH oi initiKateK ‘.Some ebeennK 
aW'vimh'r ’ Cimih'H litunn ! 

Alleviator (al le'vi at-er). n Ib* who «ir ! 
that whieli alleviates 

Alley (iirii), n I It ic//<r. a passau'c. from 
alin, to 1 ^ 0 . (I l‘‘i nlrr, iiwr, Meiovinijian 
I, antin', to arrive, a softened form of I. 
aitnat't', to arrive, properly i»y sea, lull siNo 
by land ail. to, and aan , to swim Kor 
ehaiiKc of a inlo Pi / eoiitpare nr/ihfhn 
from urphaHiaan, Hnahnua' from Ituntnna | 

A pasHaife. I'speeiall.v , a narrow passage; as, , 
(a) an aisle, oi any' part of a eliiircb left, 
fuieii for aeeesK to anotlmi part {It) An in- 
elosed walk in a Kanleii ‘ V onder allnjH 
jjreen ' Miltiui (c) A narrow passav^e <»r 
way in a town, as distinct from a jiuldie 
street (</) In /ti'ruji tbat wliicb, in order to ' 
have a m eatei appearance of leiictb, is imuie 
wider at the entrance than at tlie teniiiiue 
tion 

Alley (al'lh, a |Haid to lie contracted from 
alanaKti'i , from winch it was formerly made | 

A choice taw or larue imirble hirknit^ 
Alfnt /fir(foi allfjf taw), an alley, a marbh' 
After iii<|iiiriia' wliolli r In ln<l « on ,inv ioV«'.v A'» > 
nr l.itr |\ , In- in nl' n .rnf this t sprrssioii 

PiiKeu\ 

All-fools’-day (al'folz da), a 'I'he first tlay 
of \pril ' 

All-foure (id for/,'), a | Krom all nuA/oar | 

A vrame at cards, whiidi derives its iianu' > 
from tlie foin chaiicos of winch it consists, 
for each ol whieh a point is scored, 'riiose 
elirnic«‘s are tiiijh or tin* ace <if trumps, or 
next best triinipoiit. law, or tile (iotiee tif 
trumps, or next lowest trump out, lark, or 
the knave of trumps, r/a me, the inajorlt.v of 
pips eolb'cted from tln' tricks taken by the 
i-espeetlvr* plajers The player who has ail 
these Is said to have of/ fni/i'K <ta all jain n, ; 
on four le«*.. or oil two Icks and two arms 
or liaiidH. lienee ev eii or evenly , consistent ; 
or consistently, jiarallei. square j 

rill'. rx.iiii|ili I'. ■ '/ >1.'. '•'lit \ wall the ntlier i 

Mu.mi.tv ! 

All-good (al U'ld ) a The old Kni;lisli name j 
for tlie plant tiood llenrv, or Kimhsh nier- i 
eurv (i'hi’aii/nnliinn lnnnis-llcaricas). I 

All-nail (id lad' ). a and a |df/. and i 
hull. \ -Sax hivl, health | All iiealth a I 
plirase ol saliital ion, expressim; a w ish of all | 
laalth or safeli to the persons adiliessed ! 
All-hail (id-lial'). r t To s.dute, with a ' 
wish for liealtii oi iiapptin'ss ' ho all 
/nided nu', Tlianeoi I'awilor ■ Shah lltare.I 
All-hallondt (id liaTloml), a All-Midiits’ 
day ' .ill hallaial i'sv ' Shak 
All-hallow, All-hallows (id hai'lo, a1 iiaT- 
10/.), a Alt-saints'-day, the first of Noveiii- 
iier. a fv'ast iledteated to all tlie saints in 
vreneral 

All-hallowmas (al lial'ld-mas), a All-lial- ' 
hivv tide 

All-hallOWnt (id-lud'ion). a ItelatiUK to 
the time al>out All saiiits'-day or 1st of No- ; 
X'endier. lienee, as applied ti» summei, late , 
1<.ire««rt!,tli.Mi littet K|>rin(; ' farm 1 11, j 

stiinnii'r | 

AU-hallOW-tide (id hal'lb-tld), a Tlie time j 
near All saints, or Noveniher Ist | 

All-heal (al ind'i. a Tin* n.ime id a plant, I 
till* v’at's vali'rnni ( Valvnaiia afinunatn) f 
The clown')! all In al is Stachyii vir 1 

wouinl-wort 

AUiaceoUB (al li-asinis), a iL allium, ' 
Kitrlie I IVrtainntK to tlie |dants of the 
gouua Alliiiiii. meludini; garin*; having the 
properties of garlie See Al.i.irM 
Alliance (al-iransV n. l(».l*'r. alliance al 
fur ad, to. and her, I* hi/are, to idnd. wheiiee 


alRO liege, league, aUegianee, ligament, Ac.] 

I. The statti of lieing allied or connected. 
Hpecificully ,(a) the relation or union l>etween 
families, contracted t>y tnarriage. 

A bloody llytiieti xti.ill the «//«»««■ join Drydnt. 

(It) (kiimec'tion l»y kindred '>‘or my fntlier’s 
sake ami for alhanee' sake ’ Shak. Illarc 1 
le) The union lietweeii mitioiis. contrac-ted 
by ef impact, treaty, or league (d) Any 
union or eoiinectioii of interests lietwecn 
persons, famiiies, states, <ir eorporatiuiis ; 
us, mi allianer lietwccii cliurcli and state 

An intim.it*.- allttincr was foriiivd between the 
Arian kiny^ .iiid die Aiian ckr^;y. Ittuklc. 

2 Tlie compact or treaty which is the instni- 
nientof allying <irt*onfcderiiting; as. to draw 
11]! an alLtanc.f.- 2 Tlic iicrsoiis or parties 
allied 

'J lM-rrfi>n let oiir atlmuce be ronibined ShaK. 

4 111 Itof the iiaiiK* given liy Lindiey to a 
group of natural orders of plants possessing 
atflmties to one another — 7/ n/y Alliance. 
.See under lloi.v - Syn (Connection, affinity, 
union, coiifederat'y , league, coalition. 

Alliance (aldi'ans), V t 'To unite by cfiii- 
fedeiiicy, to ally 'It (sin) i» aUianced to 
mine hut wrebdieil spirits * Ciidworth 

Alliant t (al ITiint). a An ally ‘ A lliante, 
electors, pniiees, and siatt's ' Wotton. 

Alliant t (al-lTaiit), a Akin to, united; 
eoiifederated Sir T Marc. 

Allice (ai'iih). It { Fr aloHc, L. alma, a shad. | 
A sjiei ies <if sliud See SiiAP 

Allicdate.f Allicitet (ul-Ii'slii-at, arii-sit),?* /. 

I I, nllicui, allicitam, tti allure ] To allure; 
toattraei ‘ Frietion, iiritation, and stimula- 
tion in all idle blood and spirits to tlu' jinrts ' 
III (V Clwtjiie 

Allicdency (al-li'slil-eii-si).w |See Al.ljeiKNT, 
a J 'Thepowei ofattraet.ingaiiything;uttra(‘~ 
tion; magiietiKiii ‘ The imunu'tieal ofbei- 
riirjf of tin* earth ’ Jtrownc. |Hare ) 

Alli^entt (al-ii'shi-eiit), a |L allicu'nn, 
allieienliti, jipr. of alhcMt, t<i dniw gently, 
to entu'e al for ad, to, and lacUt, to ilraw 
gently, 1 Kntieing; attraetiiig 

Alli(hentt (al li'shi-ent), n That W'liieh 
nltraet*^ 

Alligarta l (al li-gar'ta), v. |(’orrnj»U*d from 
Sp dlaiiaita,\\i the lizard See Allhiatou | 
The alligator or vToeotlih* Jt. Jonnan 

AlHgatet (al'li gat), r / pret App atliijatrd; 
ppr alliaatiag |h nlligit -ad, mu\ I igit, to 
hind I To tie togethei . to unite by some 
tie ‘ instiiK'ts alltgalcd to their nature ' 
Sn M Hale 

Alligation (al -11 -ga'shun), a | From alhaale j 
1 'iTieael oftymgtogether, thestiitt'of iieing 
lied I Hare I Aruleof arjthnudle.ehiefly 
found III the older hooks, relating to the 
solution of questions v*onevTiiiiig tile v‘oni 
jioumling or mixing together of ditferent 
ingredients, ot ingredients of dilfereiit (juu- 
lilies or values Thus if a quantity of sugar 
worMi ivt Ihi III and another quantity 
worth iO(/ are mixed, the question to he 
solved liy alhg.ation is. what is the value 
of (he mixture by the pound? 

Alligator (nrii-ga-p’r). a (III licii.lonson 
alhgarla, a eorriiptioii of Sp cl lugarto, lit 
the'h/iird ef, the, anil Sp and Pg lagarto, 
iiU/.ard, L laecrt iis.laccrta .whvuvv K lizard. 
The Spuiiish mime is lagarto dc Judntu or 
cagaia a. \ A genus of saurian reptiles, of the 



AUigUnr {.^Utx^afer I ut isjr) 


family ('roeodihdiv, sub-family Alligaturidn^ 
'riio alligators ditfei from the trueeroiauliles 
ill having a shorter and flatter head, in hav- 
ing cavities or pits in the iip]HT jaw', into 
whieh the long eaiiine teeth of the under jaw' 
tU. anil ill having the feet iiiutdi less webbed. 
Their habits are less perfectly aquatic, lliey 


frequent swamps and marshes, and may be 
seen basking on the dry ground during the 
day ill the beat of the sun. They are most 
active during the night, when they make a 
loud liellowing Tlie largest of these animals 
grow to the length of 17 or 18 feet. They 
live on fish, and sometimes cAtch hogs on 
the shore, or dogs which are swimming. 
In winter they burrow in the mud of swamps 
and marshes, lying torpid till spring. The 
female lays a great number of eggs, which 
are deposited in the sand, and left to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. The most 
fierce and dangerous siiecies is that found in 
the soiitheni parts of tiie United States, as 
far np the Mississippi as the Ked River (A. 
Luciun), having the snout a little turned up, 
resembling that of tlic pike 'J'lie alligators 
of South America are tliere very often called 
Cngrnainf, and some of tliem beai* the name 
of Jacare, luirticiilarly A . srfcrmis. called also 
the Spectacled Gagman, from the prominent 
bony rim surrounding the orbit of each eye. 
The alligators arc distributed over tropical 
Aiiiericu. but are not known to exist in any 
other part of the W'urid. Atiioiig tlie fossils 
of the south of Englaiul.lu iwever, are remains 
of a true alligator (A llantoniengie) in the 
Eocene iieds of the Huiiipshire basin. 
Alll|;ator-apple (ani-ga-Wr-ap-l), n The 
fruit of A nima 2 taluittriH, a West Indian tree. 
Alligatoridsa (uTli-ga-toF'i-dO), ». pi. See 
Ai.i.k;at(ik 

AUlgator-pear (ani-ga t(‘r-pHr). n A West 
iiKiinn fruit rescnibliiig a pear in shape. 
Called alsii ArocaiUt-pcar See Avocaiki 

Alligator-tortoise (aTli ga-b'r-tor'tois). n 
A species nf cheloiiiiin reptile (Chelydra 
Hcrpcnltaa), family Eiiiydie, with long tail 
and limbs, whieh cannot he entirely dmwn 
wiiliin Its liiieklers 'Tlie ulligaior-tortoise 
IS u native of the lakes, rivers, and morasses 
of Caroliiia, where it is very destructive to 
ilsh and water fowl. 

Alligature (al-Iig'a-tnr), n A ligature. 

AUlgnxnent (al lin'meni), n Same as 
A ligament 

All-in-all. A jdirase used lioth as a noun 
ami as an adverb (a) As a noun, (1) every- 
tliiiig to a person, ail that lie desires. 

Her giMid l'hilq> w.c. In t «// tti-all lennysan, 
(2) lOverytliing in all resiieets; as a whole. 

'Inki Inin ittx iUi-tn-all, I bliAll not look iqmn his 
like .iKaiii, Shak. 

((i)As an ndverh, nltog(‘tIier. 

1 rust tut* not .It all or ail ui-all, lenuyxon, 

7UllBiOll(Hl-li'/hon). n |L alliftUt,alluumut, 
fioni ullklo, to ilash or strike against— ad, 
and hnlo, Uvaam, to hurt by striking J A 
striking against ‘ Tslands . . . severed 
frtiiii It (the ^•l»ntinent) by the hoistei'ouB 
atiision of the sea ' Woinlward 

Alliteration (ai-lit-iT-a'shon). n. i/lf for L. 
ait. 111, and titeea, a letter ] The repetition 
of the same letter at the lieginiiiiig i>f two or 
more words immediately siieeeediiig each 
othi*r, oral short intervals; as, many men 
many mimls, «/eath defies tlie doctor 'Apt 
alhterathn’h artful iiid ’ Cliarehill '/^iiffH, 
powders, ^aitehcs./dhles, billet -diuix * Pope. 
in the ancient (leriiitin and Seandimivianand 
in early English ]ioetry alliteration took the 
place ol terminal rhymes, the alliterath'e 
syllaldes being made to U'ciir with a certain 
ivgnhirity in the same position in successive 
verses In the vi.sioii of Wilhnni coiicemiug 
Tiers the Tlow'iiian, for iiistancc, it is regu- 
larly eiii]>loyed as in the following lines: 

Iliie Mill!* w.is fill ikIic of fxd starlet ciiKrryned, 

XX ilh rilsiius 111 tt (1 golit and of rn Ik stones; 
lliri’ .o> ivi lilt »a\>sshfd such rnulicsse S.Hw I 
ne\ ere , 

I liail Ttoiiiire 71 hat s|i« ins ,tiid rdiasrr yf slierr’ere. 


Alliterative(al-lit'er-at-iv), a IVrtaiiiiiigto 
or consist ingin iilliteration;eharacterized by 
alliteiation ‘Then fd/rfc/vi/irr versifleatinn, 
which consisted in using an aggregate of 
words beginning with the same letter' T. 

Wartoii. 

AlliteratlveneBB (al-Iit'i^r-at-iv-ues), n. 
ipiulity of being alliterative 
Alliterator (uMit't‘r-at-cr). w One who uses 
alliteration 


Thi-iiA'i.vr.jA*» iimst bras busily employed tn intro- 
diu'c hi- f.ooiiiitr »o\vti or consonant as the Cireek 
poet to shut out the letter he h.id proscribed 

r otitiotsseur. 

Allium (ani-iini'l, a [L. affium.aftum.garlic.] 
A genus of bulbous plants, nat. order Lili- 
neeie, nmiarkable for their pungent odour, 
having grassy or tlstular leaves, and star- 
shayHHl, six-parted, hexandrous flowers grow- 
ing In an umlHi at the tup of the scape. To 
this genus belong the onion, leek, garlic. 


Fate, far. fat. fall; m£. met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not. move; tfllie, tub. bull; oil. pound; li, Sc. abune; $, Sc. fey 
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chive, and shallot. They contain free phoe- 
phoric acid and sulphuretted oil. 
illneBB (ftVnes), n. Totality; entirety; com- 
pleteness. ‘ The aUtieHH of God, including 
Ids absolute spirituality, supremacy, and 
eternity.’ Itich. TvruhnU, 

Allocate (ano-kat), v.t. pret. pp. allo- 
cated; ppr. allocaUng, [L ad, to, and loco, 
loeatum, to place, from Iocuh, a place.] To 
assi||$n or allot; to set apart for a particular 
purpose; to distribute; as, to allocate shares 
in a public company. 

Tht court is empowered to seize upon, and tiUccn/r, 
for tlie m.iiiitenaiu e of such child, any sum not excecd- 
ing a third of tlie whole fortune Hurkt 

Allocation (aMo-kiVshon), n. 1. The act of 
allocating, allotting, orassigning; alhitnieiit; 
assignment; iipportionnieiit; as, the alloca- 
tion of shares in a ]>ul)lic company.— 2. An 
allowance made upon accounts in the ex- 
chequer 

Allocatur (urio-kfit-er), n. [L. , it is allowed. ] 
In law, the allitwnnee of something by a judge 
or court ; specifically, the certificate of the 
allowance costs of a proceeding by tlio 
master on taxation, e(|uivalent to the repoii 
of the auditor in Scotch law 
AUochrolte (aMO-kro’lt). n f (ir urina, other, 
and rhrnin, colour ] A massive, ilne-graiued 
variety of iron garnet This name is said to 
be given to it as exprc.ssivi* of its changes of 
colour before tlie blowpipe 
Allocution (al Id ku'slion), n [Ji. allocvtio, 
—ad, to, and toriitio, from loqiior, to speak I 
A speaking to, an address, cspeeially a 
formal nddros.s, as that of a pope to his 
cleigv 

Sr.irn-lv .1 vc.ir nf hi‘. ponlilu .itc |i.-isscd without 
his h.iiiiig t'< ]>r'iii<>iiii< (. .Ill nii.'mhon on tin* uppros 
iioii of thf (.liurLh III ••oiiic inmitry nr ollu*r, 

( arduhtt 1 1 nt't/htH 

Allod(al'1ddyn A freehold estate Chnmhcnt'R 
J>\f See ALloiui’M 

Allodial (al-loMi-al), a Pertaining to alio 
diiim or freehold ; free of rent or service; 
held independent t»f a lord ]iaraniouni: op* 
posed iojvmlnl 

All over Norw.iv tlic old p,-itri.irch.d institutions, 
by wlinh r\»rv fri oni.m w.is proplut, jiricst, .iml 
kmc in his own f.uiiilv .md in his own allociial fi<*< - 
litilii or •iid.il,' ,is It w, IS (..tiled, li.id p-issed .iw.iy into 
an anstoi r.icy of cliicfs of greater or lessi-r iiio.'ms 
and power hdto A'cv 

Allodial (al-loMi-al). n. Property held allo- 
dially. 

The contested territory wlm.li l.iy between tin* 
Danube .ind the Ni.ih, with the town of Nettluirgli 
and tlie nliodutls, were adjudged, A'c c ,n/* ’ 

Allodially (nl-ld'di-al-li), ado. In an allodial 
manner 

AUodian (al Id'di-an), a Allodial (linre ] 
Allodium (al-ldVli-um), n [L L allodium, 
a freehold estate, from root seen in F! old, 
G alt, and that in A Sax ivthol, a coun- 
try, lee] odal, Dan and Sw ndcl, a pa- 
trimomul estate * In the Old Norse there 
is a eoni]ioinid alda-nUal, a jiroperty nf 
ages, or held for ajfes or gcneratiniis L, 
fundm aoitus, an aiieieiit allodial inheri- 
tance. We lielievc the Mid I, nlln. 
diitm to be derived from this eompoiind by 
way of nssiniilatioii : the old 'J'eiitonic form 
Would be alth-odal (Goth nlth fi’rnm) 
whence aU-odal, allodium, property held in 
absolute possession, opposed to sncli as is 
hebl in fee, or subject to certain conditions ' 
Vujtumton Thre lunl proposed the same 
etymology J Freehold estate, laud which is 
the absolute property of the owner; real 
estate held in absolute iiidejiendence, witli- 
oiit being subject to any rent, service, or 
aeknowledg) uit tf> a superior. It is thus 
opposed to feud In England tliere are no 
allodial lands, all being licld of the erowji. 
Allograph (iirio-graf),n (Gr. uUor, another, 
and ffraplin, to wiite ] In law, a deed not 
written by any of the parties thereto: op- 
posed to autoifmp/i 

Allonge (al-Iuiij'), 11 (Fr aUomjer, to length- 
en, as the arm, henee, to thrust— af for ad, 
and hny, long l 1 t A puss or thni.st with 
a swtird or rapier; a lunge - 2 A long rein, 
when a horse is trotted in the hand John- 
aort.— 3 1 A French usage 1 A paper annexed 
to a bill of exchange, to receive endorse- 
ments too mimeroiis to be contained in the 
hill itself; a rider 

Allongct (ul-liinj'). r i To make a pass or 
thrust with a rapier: to lunge 
AUoot (al-lo'), r t. or i. To incite dogs by a 
coll MZIeo thy furious mastiff ’ Philipn 
See llALbon 

AUopathetic (al1d-pa-thet''ik). a. Pertain- 
ing to allopathy LIDire ] 


I AUopathetically (al'15.pa-thet"ik-aMi). | 
adv. In a manner conformable to allopathy. > 
, AllOMtblC (a1-lop'a-thik, al-lo-path'ik), a. • 
Pertaining to allopathy. | 

There are only three tiiiaginablc niethods of cm- 
ploying niedi(.ines against disease, and these .ire de* 
noiiiiiiated antipatliic. hniiKeopathii., and nILyfathte. 

Perftra, 

AllopathiBt (al-lop'a-thist). n One who 
practises medicine accnnling to the prin- 
. ciples and rules of allopathy. 

' Allopathy (al-lop'a-thi). n. [Or allott, other, 
aiidjattAos, morbid condition | That method 
of treating disease by wliieli it is endeav- 
oured to produce a condition of tlie system 
either different from. op]M>site to. or incom- 
patible with the condition essential to the 
disease: it is opposed to homiropnthii 
Allophaue (al'lo-fan), n (Gr. alloR, other, 
and jpAutim. to ajipear ] A mineral of a pale 
blue, and sometimes of a green or brown 
colour. It is a hydro-silicate of iilmniniuni, 
occunlng in amorphous, botryoidal. orrciil- 
fomi masses 

AUophyliau (aMd*lll'i an). >i (Gr. nllophp- 
loR, of another tribe or rnec. foreign 
other, and phylc, a tribe ) One of anotluu* 
tribe or race ; speeillcally. a tenii list'd by 
some areliieologisth to designate a member 
of tlie primitive tribes t>r races who an* snp- 
post'd to have inliabited Kiiro]ie previous to 
the earliest historic indications of the Aryan 
nations iiassing into it 

AUophyllan (al-lo-firi-an). a. Of another 
race; foreign; strange, spci'ifb'idly. (n) per- 
taining to the alln)»hy1ians or piv Aryan in- 
hahitaiilsof KtiroTie (M Pertaining to vari- 
ous tongues which are not elnssith'd iimli'r 
any of the great groups into which the lan- 
guages of Fitirope and Asia have lieeii di- 
vided; not belonging to the Ary an tir Semitic 
families of languages; Turanian. The Obi 
Etriiseaii, Ibtsiiue. Ac , are allophidian 
Allopbyliaii tongiu's are mostly jioiysyn- , 
thetic 

Alloquyt (al'ld kwi), n (i, nlUuiuium, from \ 
ud. to. ami toquor, to speak | .A speaking ! 
to anotlier; an address. 

Allot (al lot’), e t luvt A' pi» allotted; ]»pr. 
allottimj. (O Fr allotu, itllotrr, (o divide, j 
part al for ad, and lotir, to east lots for, i 
to apiiortioii, from lot, a shale, which itst'lf 
IS a Teutonic wonl A. Sax hint See la»T.l ' 
'I'o divide or distriluitc as by lot : to distn { 
liiite or jmrcel out in parts or portions; to . 
grant, to assign; to appoint; to set apart, 
to destine i 

Now, ot wh.it h.is lifcn protlui e»l, a p.irt only i*. 
tn tilt* support of procbulivt Utboiir , .uitl ' 
there will nt>l. .iiul (.iiinot, be more ot th.tl l.ibt<iir 
than the portusi s<> allotted (which is tlie lapit.il of i 
th« ( ountry) t.m fe»*il niid provide with iii.itt ri.d*. .iiid 
instruineiits ol produt iKiii 1 S .Mul 

AllOtable (aMot’a-bl), a rapuble of being ' 
allotted 

I Allotment (al lot'inent), u 1 'I'lie act of 
I allotting; distribution as by lot 2, That ' 

I wlib'b is allotted; a bliare, part, or ]>ortion 
I grantetl or distributed, that winch is as- , 

I signed by lot or by the act of God 'Tlic 
I nllfdiiiciih of (Jod and nature ’ L’ tlnti'amjc , 

I ;{ A place or piece i>f ground ajipropriated. ; 

I ‘A vineyard and an allotment for olives,' 

I Itroome Allotment of yoodfi, in com the ' 

I dividing a ship’s cargo into scviTal parts, | 

I which are to la* ]inrciinscd byscieral pci- 
soriH, each person’s share being assigned by ■ 
lot - Allotment of land, such [lortions of ' 

I ground as are granted to claimants on llic 
I diiision and incbmiirc of coiniiions and 
waste lands - A llofment-note, a nt>tt' signed , 
Ity a seiinian aiithori/ing the periodica) ]>ay- j 
incut of a ]»ort.i<in of Ins wiu;es to another 
party . as to his w ife Allotment RjfMtnn, the ' 
jiractice of dividing land into small portions | 

I for ( ultivution liy ugriciiltiirul labourers and 
[ otbei cottagei-K after they have pcrfomieil ' 

I their ordinary ilay’s work 1 

I AllotroplC (al lo-trop’ik), a. In chem. of or ; 
pertaining to allotropy 
Allotropy, Allotropism (ni-iot'ro pi, ai- 
lotTo-pizni). n. (Gi aUon, another, and tro- | 
pos, condition ) In rhem the capability or 
eharac-teristie exhibited by some elements , 
of existing ill nion* than one form, and with ' 
different eliaraeteristies Carbon is a good 
exanijile, as it crystallizes perfectly in tlie ; 
diamond, imperfectly in graphite, mid is j 
nmoniliouB, yet quite distinct, in anthracite, i 
coal, and I'harcoal 

Allottee (al'lot'te). n One to whom any- 
thing is allotted, as the holder of an allot- 
ment-note and the like 
Th(< .'ilintment of gardens, which yield .i p.'irti.xl 
support to the allottee, is another means of (hc.ip 
labour Maykrw 


ALLOWANCE 

AllOtteryt (al-lot’Mir-l), n. Allotment; what 
is allotted or assigned to use. 

Give me the poor aliottery my father left me by 
testament. Shak. 

All-over, All-overlBh (ai-o'vAr.fti-tVvAr-ish), 
a. Giving a general sense uf bodily uneasi- 
ness or slight indisposition ; as. an all-overinh 
sort of feeling. (A iilgar ) 

Allow (al-loii’), v.t f'rwo words are in this 
confounded under one fonn, the K. alltno 
being based partly on Fr alluucr, to allow, 
to grant, tti settle, from h.l,. allocare ad, 
to, and locare (from locnn, a jilace). to place 
or assign, to let or lease ; and partly on an 
obs. Fr. alloner, to approve or praise, from 
L, ad, and laudair, to jiraise, from laiut, 
laudiR, praise The French has still the 
two simple verbs loner, to let or hire, from 
L locare, and loner, to praise or eommeiul, 
from li laudare] 1. To grant, give, oi yield; 
to assign; to afford; as, to allow a free pas- 
sage 

lie* was allowed about three luiiulred pounds a 
ye.ir Mataulay 

2 'I'o admit: to ovfn or acknowledge, as. to 
allow the right of Ihe king to dismiss his 
ministei's. 

'1 he power nf iiiiisu .ill our he.iils .i/Ain* Pope. 

Hi* would allow iiiilv of two Liiuh. Urouf^ham. 

3 t 'I’o Invest ; to intrust ‘'riioii slialt be 

with absolute power ’ Shak -t f To 
aiqirove, justify, or sanction 

y t* alltOi the ili*e«l*. of your l.itheis I, like xi. 4 H. 

The hi>spit.ility .iiid .ilius of .ibbc vs is not .ilto- 
gether to be aUoiitd y\\ ilis]>r.iised 

\,'uotidl'y I tern h, 

U. 'I'o abate or deduct; to lake out of ac- 
count; to set u))ai't, as. to ullow so niiich for 
loss; to ullow a sum for tare or leakage. - - 
(I 'J’o grant ]ienuission to. to ]»crniit. as. to 
allow u son to be absent 7 t To grant spe- 
cial lici'iisc or indiilgt'iicc to 

‘I lur** I*, no sl.iiider in .111 alloned fool Shak. 

Allow, Permit, Sailer, Tolerate Allow 
and permit are often used sy iionynioiisly ; 
but allow rather implies a formal sauctio’ii; 
permit, tlintMi* merely do not hinder, su,f- 
,t'er Is still more passive than permit, and 
may Imply that we do not prevent soine- 
tbing, tlioiigli ue feel it to be dimigreeable, 
or Know It |o be wrong, tolerate is iilwa,VH 
list'd In the sense ol ju rmitting or bearing 
sonii'thing nniih'asiint 

Allow (al-hm'), r / J 'I'oconcede; to make 
abatement, t'onct'ssion, or provision *Al- 
lownnj still ft»r tin ditl'i'ient naysof making 
it’ Aildimm 2 t 'l't» eoiiiiive ‘ lit'r n//»ia- 
1111 / liiisbaml ' Shak To allow of, to per- 
mit, to aitniit. ‘({f t\m allow ’ Shah. 'Ere 

1 will n/bac tjf tby wit ’ Shak 

Allowable (al-loii'a-bl), «. pmjM'r to be or 

capabh' of bt'ing allowed or permitted as 
lawful, true, or projier; n«it forbnldeii; not 
unlawful or imjiroper, perinissibb' , as. a 
rt'rtiiiii tlegrce td freetioin is allowable 
among frieiiils 

In .ufioii*. 'if this sort, thr* light i>f n.itiirr .ilnne 
in.i\ iliM o\>*r thill whiih is 111 llii sigiitrif 1 .ml 
.//*.■ l/.:Arf 

Allowableness (al loii'a-bl-ms). u 'rim 
i|iiality of la'ing iilloaable, cM<ni]ition from 
]irobibilion or iiii]>ro]iriety, lawfiilnt'SH 

I ots. II*, ti> tlii-ii ii.'iliiri , usi , .iiirl ,i f I, >ji Ill'll new. in 
iii.illt rs(d ret n .itimi, .in* lU'li 1 ■! iiupiigiu. il by snuii 
Sooth 

Allowably (al-1on'a-bli), rrr/r In an allow 
able manner, wiib pioprji'ty. 

Allowance (al Imrans), u 1 1'criiiission ; 
license, sani-tioii, as, my allowanee of this 
course will d<‘]iend on circiinistanci'H 

2 Assent to a fact 01 - slate of things ; atl- 
nuhsion, a granting 3.1 Approval; appro- 
bation 

1 1 iiiiil.lv > r.iviiig It III IV riirut* .i]i]>rob.iliiitl 

•iml p.iiriiii.igi Inuii so !■ .ini' ■! .mil )udii imis ,i I'riiirc 
.IS v'liir llighiii ss I,, wlmsi* al/ori,iiiii .uid 
.inrt* 'll f’lir l.il.mir*^ sh ill iiuirr li'uimir .md t-iu mirage 
IIS thill .ill till I .iliiiiiiii.in.iii-. .md li.itd iiitcrpreta- 
ti'iiis III "till r III' II ■ h ill ill ,111 IV IIS 

! f>i\Ui Jird'iiitoi ) (o Iho P.tl'le 

4 A stated liiiaiitity, ns of money, or of food 
or drink, ailowcil for maintenance, a settled 
rate; t|iiantl1y allowetl or granted 

1 li'iiigh h' dT»*w a l.irgi* all>r 7 iianir\\m\or pn fclif^ 
Ilf ki*t pmg .1 piiblit lablf*, he ru v-r jiski*'l .i niinister 
III diiiiisr Macaohn 

fi Ciiaritable, overlooking of faults; relaxa- 
tion of severity in censure ; as, to iiiaki* an 
allowanre for the inexperience of youth 
(i t Kstablibhed character; reputation ‘ flifl 
pilot of very expert and approved allow- 
a nee ' Shak 7. In com a deduction orabate- 
mont from the gross weight of goods, ac- 
cording to the ciistuiiis of particular eoiin- 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc locA; g.^io; j,job; ft, Fr. ton; n«, th, fAeii; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; *h, azure.- Sec Key. 
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tries and ports, the chief of which Is called 1 
tare. 

Allowance (aMoii'nns). v.t I'o put uitoii 
allowoiirc. to l'l•Ht^lin or limit t«> a certain 
amount of inoiioy or stated quantity of pro- 
yisions or drink: as, (iistross conipelh'd the 
captain of the shift to allmmuce his crew 
Allowedly (uI-IouxmMI), aUv Admittediy. 

I.or<l T.yttIctDii Is nUowirdly the author <■! tin sc 
ilialotfueh ShfH Uont 

AllOWer fttMttuVtr), n One who ulhtws, per 
niits, (rruiiLs, or uiitliori/es 
Alloxan (al-IokK'aii). u (<' 4 H.jNy) 4 .) One of 
the products of tlie dfconipttHition of line ; 
acid iiy nitric uei'l. Wlien treated witli jiI- 
kalies it firotiiiees aUoxamc aeid, tlie s.ilts 
of wliieh are termed iillnxaiuih’n 
AUoxanate (aMoks'an ut). t! A salt formed 
by the union of aihixniiie m id niid u Imse 
AUoxanlC ( al-litkH an'iU ), a PertiiiniiiK to 
orpiodliecd it} alloxan, as, olloxainr aeid 
Alloxantin (al loks aii'iin;. ii (( > 

Ji Hj|0 ) A white erystalline suli.slaiiei- oii- 
tuiiied when alloxan is liroiiulit into etmtaet 
with /liie and li>drM«-lilo'ne lo nl, with ehlo- 
ride of xine. or sulphuretted liMliot.r(‘ii 
Oxidi/liin at'eiit- leioiiveil lliit Hiilisianee 
Into alloxan Called also I’lnxni 
Alloy (aldoi'), a 1 1' I ulni |e|;al standard of 
eoln o, aeeordine to and hn, hiu. from L 
lex, Irijiit, laM In O I'l hn liii«l the mean 
iiiu of stuiid.'iid allot lot (oin.iisSp /ca has 
still.) I A hasei lie lal mixed witli .1 finer, 
the ehenpest metal of a mi\tiir« :! A 
mixture of dltleiviit metals, any nelallie 
coiiipoiiiid Allots of metaliie .MihstaneeH 
are either niitiiial 01 iirtilleial. ImiI those 
whieh uie artlileiiil are h\ lai the most ino 
fiortiint tty fai tlie irieiitei niimhei of the 
inetala may h<‘ allowed together in viu.Miifi 
proportions Some of the aIlo>H, however, 
form detinite ehemieid eonip<iumiH When 
nierenr> is one of tiie eomponeiit parts tin* 
alloy IS ealled an umaltjam .‘{ Fi[t evil 
mixed with Kood , us, mi liiippiness is with- 
out alltru 

Alloy (ai Ini'), r t 1 'I’o reduee the purity 
of a metal hy iiiixni);; with it a |iortioii of 
one less valimhie, as. to alloy tfold witli 
silver, or silvei wttli eopfier U 'I'iuedme, 
nhiite, of impair hy mixture , as. to alloy 
p1eiistir«' wltli misfortunes 
Alloyage (a1 loi'aj), a 1 The aet of alhit | 
iiiK metals, or the mixture of a hiisei metal . 
witli II tlner, to redm-e its pttrity, tlie net of 
mlxiiiK metals V! A mixture of dittereiil 
metals, an alloy 

All-ialnts'-day (nrsants-da). a AlMlal- 
lowiiiiiM or lluliownifui, a festival of the 
(’hrisiian Chnreli. (Irsf instituted hy I’ope 
itieuory IV' , in s'{.\ and dedieated to all 
the saints III general, on in eonnt of the im 
iioMSihilitv of iilhittini; a dn,\ to eneh saint 
It is 4■elehrllte«l on tin' 1st N«iveiiihei. this 
day heiiiK i-hoseii heeaiise it was one «if the 
four ureiit heathen festi\aK of the northern 
nations, the pidiey of the early Chiireh 
heliiir, not so nnieh direetly to o]i]iosi' 
piiminisin in many lespeets. as tt' supplant 
It h> KiviiiK 11 Christian ehariieter to its oh 
Berviiin-es 

All-seed (ttrseil), n a inime applied to two 
very dilt«’rent lirllisli ]iliints tin' tuie /’o///- 
carpoii tettayhylhnu, a siindl idaiil loiiml 
in the south w«'st 4if KiiKlaiid, the «iiher • 
Chrnofiotli a la jnflynyfnintai, ioniui in waste ' 
plai es i 

All-BOrts (al'sorts), a a term use<i in ! 
taverns 4»r heer slmjis to denote a hevi'inue ■ 
composed «»f left drops of in|iioi of \ariiins ! 
lieseriptions mi\e«| t«ii;ether .III eottsot, , 
a low term iiw d in tlie Sontlieru stales of j 
Aineriea lor in ute. eapitiil, evi elleiit. as, all ! 
nort* oj a fellow I 

AU-aOUls'-day till sol/ dll), n 'riie-Jd No 
vemher. a festi\iil in the Itomiin t'alliolie ' 
Chureh. when piu>ers are pnhliel) oHered 
nn for the release of s»*uls from ]UMvalor> 1 
Au-epice Otrspis), n The fniu of /’'oi/Mim • 
lUmfUta, a tri'e of the West Indies, a spu'e 1 
of a mildly )iuiment taste and aureeahl) j 
nromntie Its o«h*ur and t1a\oiir are siqi- ! 
posed toi'oinhine those ut einnumon. I'love-, j 
and niitmeu;. heinv tin< name Called also 
tiaiaatea I'eyotn I 

Allude tunmV), r.i {l. alhalo. to siiiile ' 
Ulion or make spoil with a,l. and halo, to 
pluy.l 'l'«» refer to '«timet)iiii|Lr in»l direetly ' 
liientioiied . to have refereine. to hint at hy 
rumote Biiiruestions 

ThcM* Hpm hc\ dn mtui t. ' it.'.’h If iintw vut h 
luiiiitlrnal ^aiiiirnts .is u < n iIk-h fi u •/, i 

-Advert, AUutie. itr h i Neeuinlor \PVKIiT 

me. met, hi^r; 


8tn. To liint, refer, sufcgoBt, intimate, glance 
at, advert to. 

Alludet (al-lucr), V t To compare 

'I f* free ni\sidfi- from the imput.itif*n of partiality, 
ric ,it last rt//w./r her i*» . I in 1111.111 'Jfohu Taylor j 

Allum^e (aMiiin-e' or nMt)m-a) In her. up- ^ 
plied to the eyes of a hear or other beast, ; 
wlieii tliey are' drawn red and sparkling. 
AUumertte (al-lu-mct). n [Kr) A match | 
for lii;htint; eandles, lumps, A*e 
Allumlnatet (al-ln'min-at), »• t To colour; 
to elii hellish 

AUumlnor t (al-lu'niin-or). n. [Fr, enlumi- 
Ojear See LlMN ] One who anciently illu- 
iiiiiiatod manustrints. an illiiininator 
Allurancei (al-lur^ins), w Allurement 
Allure (al-lur'). r t pret A pp. allured ; ppr 
alluriny (Prefix al foi ad. to, and lure, Fi. 
levrrer, to deeoy. See Ja l:i<: ) 'I’o tempt hy 
tlie offer of some pood, real or apparent; 
to invite h> sometliinp fluttering or aecept- 
ahle; t<i diaw 01 tr.\ to draw liy some pro- 
posed pleasure or advaiitaipe; as, rewards 
allure men to hiate ilanu'er 'Allured to 
liripliter worlds, and led the way.' (laid- 
HUtith. Allan. Eatter, f)reoy Allure, to 
attraet hy a line 01 hail, to lead aside or 
oiiw'uids hy praetisinp upon oin‘*M love of 
pleasure or hope of pain, enttee, to sediiee 
hy flatleriiip promises 01 fair siieeeh, hy 
stivnnp tip feeiinps within us. t/rrw/, to lead 
into a Hiiaie hy artitlee 01 by false appear- 
iinees, to lieceitfiilly lead into danper.— 
SVN 'Fo attraet. entiee, tempt, deeoy, se- 
diiee 

Allure t (al bir'). a Soniethinp set up to 
eiitiee. a liire. En ./ IJaifward 
Allurement (al-IuCnn'iii). a 'Fhe net of 
alliiriiip, 01 that wdiieh .allures ; any leal or 
a|)pareiit pood held forth or iqiertitinp as a 
motive to aetioij. temptation, eiitieeiiu'nt; 
as, tin* allurements of ]>leHsnre or of honour 

Atl.iiti, l>v he. ,i,V//pffaro/, fell MtUou 

Allurer (al-lur'er), a One who, or that 
whieh, iiUures 

Mom y. til* sweet al/mcr o( our ho)>t.s, 

I Mis out III o, > ,ms, nml cohils tii hy (lro|e. 

l>r\drn 

Alluring (al Itir'inp). a Invlllnp; havinp 
tile quality of attraetinp or teniptiiip * Kiicli 
thitt Tinp hope, ami twit all unity joy ‘ Lord 
l.y/f/e/00 

Alluringly (al lur'inp-li), adr In an ullur- 
iii!.' iininner, eiitieinply 
AUurlnraesa (al-hii'inp nes). n 'The tpia- 
lity ol idlniinu 01 letiiptinp hy tlie prospect 
of soiin* udvnntape or jdeasure 
Allusion (id-lii'/hon). a |h all asm See 
Am. I l>i<: I A refi'n'iiee to soiiietliinp not 
explicitly nieiitioned . an indirect or iiiei 
dental Hiippestioii of soniethinp supposed to 
he know'll, a retereiiee hy a K]»enker to sonii' 
strikinp iiieideiit or passapt' w hteh serves to 
illustrate the Huli|eet on hand, a hint; as, a 
elassieal allarion 

1 h* v.ie.U .ill ol .1 writi i shows ils« If in tlie ihoice 
ol ple.isiii): .l,uii\on 

Allusive (al Iti'siv), a Havinp reference to 
sonn'thinp md fully expressed, eontainiiip 
allusions * An unsatisfaetory .senes of hast v 
and allastve skelehes ' Sn K t'reasy 
Allusively (al-ln'siv li). adr In an alliiHivi* 
muiiner, hy way nf allusion, hy iinpiieatioii. 
remote suppestioii, or iiisiiiuiition Ilam- 
laoad 

Allusiveness (aMu'sn nes). // 'Fhe (|un 1 ity 
of hemp iilliiHive •The mnlttfiirious ullu- 
sirennts of the ]>ro)ihetieiil stvle ’ Jtr II 
Mon- 

AllUSOry (al-lu'so ri), a. Allusive • Kxpres- 
Moiis . llpiiiative and allusory ' IFar- 
haitoa 

Alluvial (al lu vi al), a. |.See Au.rvirM 1 
Pertaiiiitip to or haxinp the ' haiaeter of 
alliivitini . deposited oi thitiwn up by the 
action of waves or eiiiTeiits ol water, as, 
allanal defiosits. nllanal sod Allurtal 
Jormatioiis, in ytol recent deposits in 
valleys or in plains of the detritin, of the 
iieiphhouriiip iiioiintiiins. hronpht down 
chletly hy theaetioiiof water Most of our 
river-plains the luiuphs. eai'seH, and straths 
of Seotland. and the dales, holms, ami feus 
of Kiipland are alluvial, hax iiip hieii dt'- 
posited from the waters eitlier of a river, a 
lake, or an arm i»f the sen Nee A 1,1,1 Mt M 
Alluvion, AllUVlO(nMu'vi-on. al-lu'vi-o). ti 
'Fhe washiiip up of s.md or earth so as to 
form new soil, the soil thus formed; allu- 
viiini . now more esjteeiully used us a lepal 
term, and Bipiiifyinp an iiieiease of land on 
a shore or bank of a river hy the m'tion of 
water, as hy a riirnuit or hy weaves If the 


addition has been pi'adual and imperceptible 
the owner f>f the land thus augmented has 
a right to the alluvial earth ; hut if the ad- 
dition htui he,en sudden and considerable, 
hy tlie law of England the alluvion is the 
jirojierty »if the crown, while hy the law of 
Scotland it remains the projierty of the per- 
son of whose lands it origmally formed part. 
AlluvlOUS (al-lfi'vi-iis), a 'Flic same as Al- 
luvial. [Hare.] 

Alluvium (al-lu'vi-um ), n [L. alluvio, aU 
luviunig, an iiiuudation, allnviuit, alluvial — 
ad, to, and luo -Or. louo, L laro, to wash. 
Stem seen uIho in deluge, lave, lotion, dilute, 
&c.] In geol and phyfi. geog a <lepoBit col- 
lected hy means of the action of water, such 
as arc found in valleys and plains, cousist- 
ing of gravel, loam, r-lay, or other earths 
washed down from the mountains or high 
grounds (Ireat alterations in the limits of 
(‘oiintries are produced hy alluvial deiiosits 
along the sea sliorcs, the liunks of rivers or 
at their mouths, funning deltas, valley-bot- 
toms (straths), Arc* 

Ally (al-li'), v t. prel A- pp allied; ppr. ally- 
ing. (F’r afh'e/-. to join, to unite; reciprocal 
wrhu'allier, to confederate or lieconie allied, 
al for ad, to, and hei. to tie or unite; L. 
ligo. to hind ] 1 'Fo unite liy tnaiTiage, 

treaty. It'agiie, or confederacy , to connect 
hy forma] agreement- pcnerally used in pas- 
sive or with rctlcxivc pronouns -- 2 'Fo bind 
together, to coniicci, as liy similitude, i*e- 
Heinhlancc, or fricndshiii. 

W.tnts, fniillics, i loser still i/Z/y 

The Loiniiinii interests, or eiuii .ir tlu tic 

Ally (nl -IF). I* i 'Fo he elowly united 
Ally (al-lF), u A Jinnee or state united by 
treaty or leitpue; a eoiifedenite; one related 
hy niamape or other tie. Kcldoni ajqilied 
now- to individuals, execjit tojirinees in their 
juililii*, eajiaeity 

I hi foe, the vn tun, .iml the fomi a//) 

Th.it lights fur .ill, hiit ever tights in ’\.nn Hyron 
Von ninst talk imirh of your kiruln il anil allies 
(.iLiiiKiintance) i: ’Jomott. 

AUyl (Hl'lil). n {(':JIr..) A radicle which can- 
not (‘XiKt in the free state Al tlie moment 
of its liberation two nioleeiiles eomhiiie 
together to foiin diullyl (2 or ('oII,o). 
Diallyl is a punpeiit ethereal luinid 'Fhe 
hydrate of this sniistanee is railed uUyl al- 
cohol ((VlifiO) 

Allylailllne(al-lil'ii-inin), n. A mobile litiuid 
having a sharji hnriiiiip taste, jirodiieud l>y 
the action of jiutasli on iillylcyanatc itnuiy 
ht' repanled as ammonia in whieh one hy- 
drogen atom isrejiliiecfi hy all.vl (MI.>C',)IIa). 
AUylene (ariil-en), n A paseons hyurocar- 
hontC.tTI^), standnip in the same relation to 

I ally I (('.ill.',) as eth vlem* (( '.. 114)10 ethyl ((.'..{lift). 
Almacantar (al-iiia kan'tui), a .Sec Almv- 

I CA.NTAU 

I Almadle, Almady (al'imi-di). n [Fr. al- 
iiiadie, iSj) almaaia, troiii Ar al iaadigat, a 
raft ) A boat used in India, about S() feet 
long and (i or 7 broad, shaped like a shuttle; 
also, a siniiH Afneau canoe, made of the 
hark of trees .Some of tlie larger squaie- 
sterneil negro boats are also thus desig- 
nated 

Almagest (nl'nia-Jest). u |A hybrid word 
eoiiijiosed of Ar al. tlie, and (ir vieejinte 
(/;iWos). greate‘«t hook 1 A hook or collection 
of problems in astronomy and peonietO', 
draw'll lip hy Ptolemy, and so named hy the 
Arabs heeaiise it was ri*« koiied the greatest 
and most eoiujilete on the .subjects 'Fhe 
Huiue title 1ms been pivou to otlier works of 
a like kind. 

Almagra (al-ma'prn). n ['-«)• . fiom Ar al- 
iiiaghrat, red clay or earth. 1 A fine deep 
red ochre, witti an iidiiiixtuie of jmrple, 
used in India for shiininp the jieison Some- 

I times used as a jmint. and lor jiolishing 
silver and glass, under tlie name of Indian 

: red 

' Almain-rlvet. see at.m.\ynk-kivet. 
Alma Mater (aliua ma'ter) [L. heuigii 
niotlier. fostering mother ] An ejiithet first 
given to thoe.irth as theinotlier of all; then 
apjdied hy student', to the university where 
they have been trained 
AlTwnti (al'niaii), ii. .same as Ahnond-fur- 
luiee 

Almanac, Almanack (al'ma-nak), u [Fi- 

almnnaeh. It alinaiiarnt, 8p almanague, 
Ar alaiianakh, prohuhly from a root nioan- 
inp to reckon; Heli manah J A lal»le, hook, 
or publication of some kiml. ptuierally an- 
nual, eoniiirising a calendar of days, weeks, 
and months, with the times of the rising 
of the sun and moon, ehaiipes of the moon, 
eclipses, hours of full tide, stated festivals 


F&te. far. fat. fall; 


pine, pin; ndte. not, mbvc; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


u, 8c. abtme; y. Sc. f«y. 
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of chnrolieB. stated tenns of courts, Ac., for 
a certain year or years. Almanacs owed 
their ori(?in to astrolofcy, and existed in the 
East and in Egypt in remote ages. The 
agricidtural, political, and statistical infor- 
maUou which is usually contained in popu- 
lar almanacs, though as vnluuhle a part of 
the work as any, is coinpamtively of modern 
date. — alnmnar, an almanac pub- 
lished annually by the British government, 
under the superintendence of the astrono- 
mer-royal, and always sevenil years in ad- 
vance. It contains, anumg other things, the 
distances of the moon from the sun ami 
taed stars for every three hours of apparent 
time, adapted to the ineridian of Greenwich; 
by comiiaring \vhi(’h with the distances 
carefully obscrvtal at sea, the inai'iner may 
readily infer his longitude to a degree of 
exactness that is found suflicient for most 
nautical purposes 

Alma Tidin a ( arman-dinV n [Fr. almatidiw, 
L.L alamandina. alavnntfiua, alahnmlitia, 
a gem brought from Alabmula, a city in 
Asia Minor.] Precious <»r noble garnet, a 
beautiful mineral of a red colour, of various 
shades, sometimes tinged with yellow or 
blue It is commouJy tran.slucent. some- 
times transparent It occurs crystallized in 
the rhombic dodccaliedroii. See Gaknet 
A lmandreSfi H An almond-trt'e Chnum-r 
Alman .rlvftt (armau-riv et), n. Same as 
Ahtufi/nv-rivot 

Almaime-rivet, Almaln-rivet (ai-mair- 
riv'et), n iFr aUriHnintr, tJcrnian ] In 
milit uittui oiienfa scries of rivets or short 
pieces of nu'tal sliding in slot -holes formed 
in the overlapping ]datcsnf armour, s«) that 
the plates would yield to tin* motions of the 
human l»od> liist usnl l»y the (bTiuans 
ahoiit 14.^0 The term .l/aoiy/iic-ncctwcamt* 
afterwards to he ap)dicd to suits of arniimr 
eonstriicted in this manner. 

Alme, Almeh (al'mc). u 'I'lic name given 
ill Himie parts ot the Mast, aiidesiieeially in 
Egypt, to girls whose oceiipation is to amuse 
eompaiiy with singing and dancing, or to 
sing dirges at funerals ‘The nhtu-ha lift 
their arms in dance ’ Haifa ti! Taiflor 
Almehrab, Almlhrab (al-ma'rub, al me'- 
rah), 11 |Ar af, the, and nii/irah, the pray- 
ing-place in a niosipic 1 Same aKjI/<7(mt> 
(wdiieh see) 

Almena (al mc'na), a A w'oight of 2 Ihs , 
used to w eigh satlron in several parts of Asia 
Almery (uFim''! i), a Same as Alimnirif oi 
Ambfff 

Almesse,] n |See Alms ] Alms 
Almicantaratii (ul-nn-kai/tHr-ath), u. Suuu' 
as Ahnucantar 


Alxnightllydd'tnrti li), adr In an almighty 
manner, with almighty power II Tayhi' 

I Rare. | 



Alnilighty (ai-mi'tiy, a [All’.iwd iniijhtit .Si*e | 
MIOHT 1 1 Possessing all power, omnip<i- i 
tent, hciiig of unlimited might; being of > 
boundless siilllcieiie> 2 Great, extreme, j 
I'cnr Aro.ii (.in ii'it li\i . .iinl (..in inii dn-, — sn lli.it i 
he IS in .III .»//« •/. ‘t>\ tix Df I V i 

—AUniyhtii dollar, a phrase foreiblyexpres- ' 
sive of tin* power » if money, first used by 
Washington Irving in a sketch ot a * Creole , 
Village’ publi.slicd in 18117 The nUamf this j 
phrase, howeA er. is much older than J rviiig's i 
time. Lien .lonsoii's ‘ F)iistle to Kli/ahetli, 
Countess 4»f Rutland,’ eoiniiiencjiig thus.— 
Whilst tli.C. for whil h nil virtin* rntw is sidd, 

Ami .iln .1 iMHry vn e, rr.'>//ix’'AO 
--The Alniiifhtif, the nmnipoteiit (Jod ‘By 
the Almiifhiif, who shall hle.is thee ' (ien. 
xlix 2.'i 

Almond (a'nuiiid), n (Fr amaudf\ Pr 
amarulola. It umundola, corrupted from j 
L. ainiffjdala, Hr ainyifdalP, an almond 
111 <) it appears as uoem/cf, in L) ns f/nirn/- | 
del.] 1 'I’he seed or kernel of Auiififilalus j 
coaimaaix.oralmond-trec, probably a native I 
of Barhary The fruit is a tlrupe. ovonl, 1 
and w ith df»wnv outer surface : the ileshy [ 
covering is tough ami fibrous, it covers the | 
compressed wrinkled stone inclosing the ' 
seed or almond within it There arc two ' 
viu'ieties, one sweet and the tither hitter; i 
both are produccil from A rMminitmtt, though 
frtuu different varieties. The chief kinds 
of sweet almonds an- the Valentian. Jordan, 
and Malaga They contain a bland fixed oil, 
consisting chiefly of olein Bitter almonds 
come from Magadore, and besides a fixed 
oil they contain an azuti/ed substance ealltMl 


emuUnn, and also a hitter crystalline sub- 
stance called ainygdalin, which, acting on | 
the cmulsiii, produces prussic acid ; hence ; 
the aroma of hitter almonds when mixed 
with water. Almond-oil is expressed from 
the kernels The naiiie alnioiid, with atpia- 
lifying word pivAxetl. is also given to the 
seeds of other specieh of plants, thus. Jam 
alnumdifiirv tin* ki-niiis of CffiMirii/m com- 
mune 2 In lapidary work, a piece of rock- , 
crystal used in adorning branch camlle- 
sticks: so called from its rcseinhlanee to the ' 
almond Aliiiumt of the throat, one of the I 
glands coninionly knowm as tonsils. I 

Almoild-cake (a'lniiml-knk). n The cake ' 
left after expressing tlie oil from the almond 
Its powder is used as soap in wasliiiig the 
liauds 

Almond-rurnace (a'mumi -f i^r-ni s], » . [ i *cr- 
ha])s corrupti'd from Fr o/femom/, German, 
and nicuiiiiig therefore German fiiriiaee.| 

A fimiaee iu wiiieh the sings of litharge, 
left iu refining silver. :ire redueeil to le;id 
by being lieated with ehareoal, wiiieh. eom- 
hilling with the oxygen, forms earhoiih- aeid 
gas, whi(*h escapes ami leaves the metal 
pure 

Almondlne fal'miiii-dlii). n li'(‘(;iouB or i 
ludde gurnet, ulmamliiie (wliieli see) 
lint I would throw tn tlu-iii P.ii k iii tiiiiiL-. 

T iirkis .iiitl .ig.iti' .iiid /etinyMOi | 

Almond-oil (a'miiiid-oil), // A bland, fixed ! 
oil obtained fmm almonds by pressiiie, iLseil | 
iu inedii'iue as a 4li-muli‘(‘ut iu (-atarrlinl ! 
allec-tions I 

Almond-paste (aimmd-pastVn Aeosmetic ! 
to soften the skin and prevent chaps, com- 
posed <if hitter almonds, wliilt- of egg, rose- ; 
w liter, and rectified sinrit | 

Almond-tree (u'lniiml tn-), « a speeics of I 
Amygdaliis (.1 eoHionniit.), the tree which I 



ju’oduccs the almond ’I’be leaves and ! 
flowers resemble 1 hose of tin- peach, hut tin- 
fruit is loiigei and nioii i uiniMcssi-d, llic ' 
green coat is flbroii-, thinner, and diier , 
when ri]ir, ami the slnil is not so rugged 
The alinomf - tree is onh gmwn in Ibis 
country lor the sake of its beautiful vernal 
ll«>wer.H. wliieli a]ipcav bi-ture the leaves as 
it sebtoin ripens its Iniil even in the south 
Ilf Knglaml, except in iinusmdly hot sum 
m« rs, ))i'eeedt*d by mild and iinmteiTuxdeil ! 
springs i 

Almond- willow (a'mund wil lo). a The ! 
Salijr aunfifdnlnia, a P>ritisli species of wil- i 
low, the leaves i»l which resemhle those of [ 
the ulnioml-tree, being light green on both j 
side's I 

Almoner (aPmon cr), n |0 Fr. ahnoHiiirr, \ 
I-’r a a loonier, L L. ahnonariai,, deemoHyn- , 
nini'i, from fir rlrt nnniyne, leully the same i 
wend as K See Al.MS ] \ elis]»ense-r 

ot alms nr eharity , more esjicrinlly an ollle-cr 
who directs or eiirries out the elistnhntion 
of I'liantuldc eiolus in i-onneotioii with reli- 
gious «*omniiiiiitjeH.hos)Utuls.ornImshoii.ses, 
or on behalf Ilf SI line HU)icrior In Fnglumi 
there is a laid alnion -r, or lord hiyh al 
mover, an ee-i-lesiastical eiflieci. geiieially a 
hmhop, wlni formerly Innl thcfoifeitiireof all 
deodiimlB and the gimdseif se-lf muiilcier.s, 
wiiieh he had to distiihiite to the ]ioor He 
ilistriliutcs twice a \ear tin* sovereign’s 
iMiiiiity. wliieli consists in giving a silver 
penny each to as rnany poor iMTsems as the 
sovereign is years of agi- Tiierc is also a 
suli-almoner, and a hemlitnry grand al 
morier. 'J’lie office of the latter is now almost 
a siiieeuTX' 

Almonry (armon-ri). w (hfi alvionarium, 
eleemoKynarnnn .SeeALM.s ('oniipted into 
ambry, amnbry, or axnnenj Sec A unity ] 


1. The place where an almoner resides, or 
where alms are distributed --2. A receptacle 
for articles; a closet; a cupboard; an ambry. 
See Am DRY. 

Almory (al'uin-ri), n. Same as Almonry 

Almost (aFmost), ade. [All ami moat. In 
Anglo-Saxon the two elements wore written 
separately, thus: 'All moitt who were pre- 
sent’ (Sax (‘hnm ) We now use a duplica- 
tion. alinont all who were present.] Nearly; 
well nigh; for the greatest part. 

thou pi-rsu.uli'st me to be a Christian. 

Acts XX vi. 38. 

Almryt (ilni'n), n Same as Almonry. 

Alms <iini/). n | A. Sax almes, trlmeiwe, O E. 
alniesKc, almes, almoan, almone, iVre., Sc. 
aicmoHg, lioiTiiwcd. like G almosen, Icel. 
aim am, Fr anmosne, aamiine, from L. 
eleemosyna, alms, from Gr elePmouyne. pity, 
from eleeii, to pity ‘’rids Knglish mono- 
syllable alms has dcseumled to us from the 
Greek and Latin word of six syllables, and 
it well exemtdifles tlie remark of Borne 
'I’ooke that * letters, like soldiers, are ajit to 
desert and drop off in a long iiinn-h ' ' H'fir- 
iu>Kter 1 Anything given gratuitously to re- 
lieve the iMior, IIS money, food, or clothing; 
a eliarituhle dide, charity 


Wheu thiiii dors! n/iH\. h-t iiui thy left h.iml know 
wh.U th> light h.inil iloUh Mat vi t. 

}'iii>i.h vt hiiiist-ir, 

b(.uriiiiig .III to work whereliy to live. 

7 Vnttv\ev 

- Tenure by free ahm., in Kiiginud, a tenure 
by wliieli the possessor ishoiiml to pray for 
the soul of the donor, wlietherdeiul or alive; 
Jrankalmoiyne (wdiicli see) {This word (like 
riehen) is strii tly a singular, hut its appar- 
ently }duritl form has eaiised it to he oRen 
rt-giirded its griimmutieally plural ] 
Alms-deed (tim/'iled). n All act of charity; 

a eliitritiihle gift Acts ix .'Kl. 

Alms-drlnk (Iim/'dnugk), n The leavings 
of drink, sm-ii a.s might he given away iu 
alms 

vif Sr> I I ptiliis Is hi^h I oliiiiri (I 
ii^ 'till' 1 liL-y h.ivt iii.iili liiiu ilriiik a/w/i iftink 
sf/iU\ 

Alms-fee (aiuz'fe). n Alms money 

lb (I iliiiuiiil), low. iril till- nil. hill ol the ti-nth I cn- 
turv, still tly I oiiiiii.iiiils iMViiiiiit of iithi , 
,iiu\o/ot\/n kemblt 


Alms-folk (ani/'fok), n persons Hii]>ported 
b\ alms 

Alms-gate (amz'gat). n The gate of reli- 
gnuis iir great houses, at wiiieli alms were 
distributed to (he poor 

Almsgiver (um/'giv i r). n Gno who gives 
ulins 

Almsgiving Oini/'giv-mg), n. The act of 
giving aliiiK 

Alms-house iam/.1ious), n. A house tippro- 
jiiiated foi the line o ili ' poor W'ho are siip- 
jiorteil by tliepuhheor hya revenue derived 
I'lom private endow ment, a poor house 
Alms-man (aiiiz.'mini), n pi Alms-men 
(iim/nien) 1 A person sujiported by charity 
or by ]Miblir protisioii 
1 VI |i l.i es, till littli* «».'»//! Ilf spring Imivi-rs 
A »if/i 


2 A eliantiible person. Heron | Gbsole.tu 
and litre | 

Almucantar.t Almucanteri (al-mu kan'- 
tiii. Ill mii-kan'ti’r), n lAr. alninminlarat, 
solar i|iiadraiit, clock at, the, and iniujan- 
tarat,{ irclesiiitnillel to 
the horizon, tioni ipin- 
bfivf, to bend Malm] 
III ant run ii small circle 
ot the sphere parallel 
to till horizon, a eircio 
or purullel of altitude 
When two stars liave 
the Slime almitrHiitnr 
they have the sariiu 
altitude Almacantnr 
Htaji)', an instrument 
having an arc of l.'i', 
formerly used t<i take 
oliscrviitions of the sun 
alioijt the time of its 
rising ol setting, to tliid 
the iiniplitude and the 
variations of the com- 
pass 

Almuce, Aumuce (a)'- 
mus, u'liiiiH), V jG Fr, 
ulvntee, an mure, au- 
mvhHe, I’r ulmvHHa, Sp 
almucio, a liyiirid word 
comiiosed of Ar al, t)i«\ 
and the Teutonic wortl 
seen as (J wutze, a caji, 
I» mvtue, Se. mutch.] A furred hood hav- 
ing long ends hanging down the front of 
the dress, suincthiug like the stole, worn by 



I'rifst wr.nring the 
AIiiiik « — t-roiii rt sc- 
pul( IuaI brahb 


ch. cAain; eh, Sc. locA; g, t/o; j,joh; h, Fr. ton; ng. siuj/; Til. fAen; th, tAin; w, trig; wh. wAig; zh. amre -See KKY. 
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the clergy from thu thirteenth t«> the fif- 
teenth centuries for wanntli when uffleiat- 
ing in the churcli during inclement weather. 
Abnude (al-mudo. n. ( 1% almude, Sp. al- 
mud, Ar al-mndd, u dry iiieaiiure; allied t(» 
]le1> mad, a iriuaHiire ] A variable nieaHure 
for liquide and grain in Hpain and Portugal, 
ranging for lii|uidH from to hh Englieh 
gallonH. hir gruiii, fnnii liA to 11 jilnts 
iUxnug, Alguxn Oirmng, al'gum), n |He1t. 
almtujijim, aUfvmtnttti, traiiKlatod ahmuj or 
algum frri'K j In Srrip. a tree or wf»f*d of 
unknown Hperies. Max .M tiller ideiititleH 
the Hebrew word wit it tiie Saimkrit valifuka, 
a Malabar name for Ratirlal-wooil 
Alnage (urnaj), n iFr nidtuttfr, now soft- 
eiUMrniloauntt//r,from <» Fr atm-. Fr oinie. 
front L uluu. (ir an arm. a cubit. 

Hee Kl.i. ] A fiieaKtiring by tin ell 
Alnager, Alnagar (arim j. r, al'im-gflr), n 
A measurer by the ell. formerly in Kngland 
a nworn ollleer, wltone ilnty 'van to tiispeei 
and iiteaHiitv woollen <-lotli. and tlx tiprui it 
a Heal 

Alnath I (ariiath), The first Ktar in the 
horiiH of Arfea, wlieitee the first manHion of 
the moon tuk(‘s its naini' f'/oiiovi 
AlnlRhtt (Hi'iitt), II. \ euke of wax aith 
the wick 111 the iiiidsi to hiiin all night 

lliii'im 

AlnUB (ariiiiM). n |b I The ahlei. a geiiiih 
of plantN, nut order lletulaceie. inhabiting 
intrllietn tempeiali ici;i‘>ii>s. .tinl living ill 
n moist soil j •ihi/iiiii.<,ii iilie ( oiiinioti 
abler) Is II well known tn e. wlm h glows in 
damp plliees III ip\ tile hliles of I'Mei's It 
mipplieh excellent < hiiM oal foi the iiiann 
faetiire of giiiipowilci . tin b.iik is % .ilu.iiilc 
for tanning. and the yoiiiig hlioois for ilveing 
various eoloiiiH w hen mixed withothei in 
gredieiits Its Hteiiis, when holloweil out, 
are used for watei pipes and underground 
)»ur]>oHes, and the veiny knots oi the wood 
are cut into veni'ers by eahinet tiiakers 
A int'tniu ih the Turke> uldi'i, whieh glows 
to a larger Ki/e than the eoniinon ahiei 
.1 I'lirdi fill III (the heart leaved alder) is a 
native of ltal,>,and is oneot the most intei 
CHtlng oriiaiiieiital trees that liaxe of late 
years been iiitrodiieed into cnltiviition 
Theie are several Ameiieaii species 
Alody (al'o-dl), II In hue, same as Mludium 
A106 (al'o), II |<*r iihii , lleb iihuliiii, aho- 
tilth, the bitter aloe | 1 'I'he (‘oiinnon name 
of the plains of (In* g<'nu'<i Aloe, ii it order 
Jalliieeie Tliej are natixes of warm eli- 
mates, and especialh ahundiint in the 
Hoiithern jiiirt of .Vtriea Among the .Mo- 
hainniedans the aloe is a s.Miibtdie plant. 
eHpeeniliy in Fg.xpt . ami ever.x «uie who rv- 
tiiriiH from a pilgi image to Meeca hangs it 
ovei his street door le^ a token that In* has 
perfoniir'd the |ounie> In Africa theleaxes 
of some speelesol aloe are made into ro]>es, 
flHhiiiK liin‘s, bow strings, and hamnioeks 
Hi'verul species yield aloes, the xxell known 
bitter purgative inedicliie Many spceieA 
are cultivated in 
liritaiii, growing 

easily »*n xery dry ) 

Holl Aiinnriin 

idut' See Ao.wr. 

'J pi. an mill) \ 

drug, the Juice of ] ). 

MpeeiUH of aloe, ob- 
tallied (loin tile 
leaves, soinetinies 
by cutting tbeni 
noross. when the 
resinous juice e\- 
ude.H and isevapor- 
Hteil into a tirm 
eonsistenee, sonie- 
times bj pressing 
the Juiee and nniei 
luge <»ut together, 
and ill other cases 
by dissohmg the AU wcointi* 

Juiee iMit of the eut 

loaves by boiling and then «*va|iorating 
dow'U to a proper eoiisisteiioy Tlieve are 
atxvoral kimis sidd in the slu>ps.as tiie Soeo- 
triiie aloes, from .1 AoiMfnmi, groxxiiig in 
Socotra, an isle near the mouth of the Ueil 
Sea: the hepatn* or eoininoii Itarbadoes 

aloes, from A mniiata. of the West Indies; 

and the fetid or eaballine aloes Aloes is 
a stimulating stoiimcine purgative, when 
taken in small doses it is useful for people 
of a lax habit ami sedentary life The 
chemical prineiple eontaiuetl in alot>h is 
called lUoliu (whieh si*e) 

Aloet-WOOd (nr oX'Wud). a See Aual- 
UH'Hl'M 



ALoetiC, Aloetlcal (al-o-etTk, al-d-et'ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to or obtained from the aloe 
or hIoch; partaking of the qualities, or con- 
sisting ehiefty. rif aloes. 

AloetlC <al-o-et'ik), n A mtnlicinc or pre- 
paration eonsiHilng chiefly of aloes 
Aloexylon, Aloexylum (ul-d-eks'i-lon, ni- 
d-eks^-liini), «, |<lr. aUu-. the aloe, and 

xylun, wool] ] A geiitiH of plants, nat. order 
liegiiniiiioHie A ..“fp/tf/hWi am. the only spe- 
cies, a tree im fi‘ot high, said to grow on the 
high inouiitaiiiH of tloehin-t’liinu. produces 
one of tin* two kinds of ciilamhac, or ugal- 
loelium, a fragrant wood and resinous per- 
fume, highly prized in the East. The wood 
is used for inlaying in cabinet-work, and is 
higiily valued, costing OU per cwt in Su- 
matra. 

Aloft (a-loff'). adv | Prefix a, and loft; Icel 
n liipt .See Loft | 1 Cln high ; in the air ; 
high abox'e the ground; um, the eagle soars 
ahift 

'I luTc's a sweet littl«- t hcriib th.it sits up ii/f/'/ 

1 II ki'tp w.iti h lui tlu‘ lift of poor lack D'i'din. 

AV/i/f ill the top; at the inuht bend, or 
on the higher yanls or rigging; lienee, on j 
' the ufqier part, as of a building | 

Aloft f (u-loftO. prvp On the top or surface I 
ol , above ‘ .Now I breathe again alojt the 
flood ■ i^hdk. 

I Aloglan (a lo'ji-an). n Kir a, iieg , and 
' linpii,, word I One of a sect of ancient here- 
I tics, u'ho denied Jesus (’hrist to he the 
• IsiujuH. and eoiiHe«|ueni]y rejeettid the (iospel 
j of St John 

' Alogyl (aFo ji),n |L n/rN/in, from Or. alajr/ni. 
from nliiijiis, tinreasonaide a, j>riv , and 
tiMint., word, diseourse. reason J I nreasoii- 
I ableiiesH, ahsiitdiiy 

I Thr error .'iiiil aAix'j' m this opinion is worse lliaii 
III the last So 1 Ih niinie 

Aloln (aPo-iii). a A erystalllne 

bitter principle got from aloes in jiale yel- 
low jirisnintit needle^, giotipt*d in Ktarw 
Alomancy (nl'o-man-si). 11 lOr IiuIk, salt, j 
and maiitvia, divination | Divination by 
salt. 

Alonde.t <idi' On land Chawer, \ 

Alone (II lonO. u or adv lAf/aiidaiir The i 
at/ and oiiv w’ere formerly printed us sepa I 
rate words, thus ‘The l.orti istiod at onv ‘ 
Itoht III (Hoiivnttvr (iower has ‘wlier he 
made his inoiie. within ii gurdeine all him 
mu ' <; iilh iii,\U\M n//c}ir, 1) aKcrn, alone, 
aie all foimed in the same wav | 1 Apart 
from another oi others; single; solitarx : 
applied to a person or thing; as, to renuiin 
atmiv; to xvalk ahmr j 

III not i;i Mil I th.it iiMii shniiMhc* (»/(>//<* Gimi ii j 

And when the v win itAuir, ht < xpoiintli-d all 
thiiit^s Ik Ins dl«i iple'S Xl.irk tv ,4 | 

1! Oiil\ ; to the exeliisioti of other iM'rsons 
or things. Hole or solely; as, he almiv re- 
imuiM'd (ilitl'erenl fnuii he irmaiiird aloiiv), 
two men aliim- retnrneti 

M 11. sh.iU not hvi by broail eiAw l.iiki i\ 4 
\\.\ Without a parallel, above all things, 
rare , pui exeellenee 

IK I %\i»rth iiMkcs other worlUtrs imthing 
hlu e .tii'ift .sAfr/- 

I .1111 tlu V ili.iiii of tht earth .S/r.r/t- 
(In Hcetind Heiise ahiiif sometimes eonics at- 
tributlveh before a noun ‘Tlieu/onc im>rits 
of our l-oid Jesus (iirist ’ John HVsfej/. 

I’.veii oni t.iiiii \i rst* sometimes limki's a iwrlcrt 
poeiiK Jirn y I’liM’ii \ 

To let almiv See untler Lkt 
Alonelyi (a-lon'li), u Exclusive 

rin rnli of tin l.iini rcstnl in the cpiren. 

J-itH,in 

Alonelyt (a lon'Ii).ttt/e Only , inerelj , singly 

I III. s.iid spirit «.is not t;i\r-n titC'^e/i iinto hini, 
j blit lint., .ill hi. hi-iis .iiui postcritv I iirnne*- 

I Aloneness (a-lon’nes). a The state of being 
1 alone or xxitiiout etunpaiiy 
! Along (a long'), miv. jThiH xxon! represents 
■ the .\ .Sax aiidlaiii), riiillmoj, aulmuj 
' 'I'eiil pretlx and, ant. ent. and hmii, (J enf- 
hi Ml/, along Comp lY /e hun/ dc, through 
, the length of) 1 Uy the length; length- 
wise. in a line with the length 

Smut I.iid a.’i'mi. 

Ami bound with Inirnmg vires, on s|K>krs of wheels 
.«r« hung. /ir\drn. 

' 2. In a line, or with a pn>greH8ive motion : 
i»nwanl, as. let us w'alK atony ' A firebrand 
carried a/oNi/leiivetli a tram'* liaeon -l\ In 
eoinpaii) ; together ’ He sliall h* England 
alona with you ‘ Shak All alomj, the 
whole length, through the whole distance; 
ill the wlnde way 4»r length 

Ishmael went forth, weeping ii*'.' aie*i^ a& he went 
Jet xh t> 


! AloiUf (a-long^, prep. By the length of, aa 
distiu^uishea from acroen; in a longitudinal 
direction over: as, the troops marched along 
the hanks of the river, or along the highway. 
1 Sam. vi. 12 

Along (a-longO> prep. [A. Sax. gelang, owing 
to, O.E iloiig, and often contracted into 
long (sec LONG, prep.); allied to gelingan, 
to happen.] Owing to ; on account of. It 
was formerly used with a genitive, later 
with the prejMisitions on or of, occasionally 
with ‘All aiong 0/ the accursed gold.' 
Sir W. Scott. 

1 caiitifit tell wliereori it w.is ahmjr. 

But wrell 1 wot great strife is us .-onoiig Chaucer. 

'Tis all alon]! of you that 1 am thus h.iuntt'cl, 

Henry firooke. 

This prejiosition is now always followed by 
of, and its use is iimiiily confliied to the 
vulgar or uneducated Sir W Scott no 
tlouht used it to give nil unlhiue flavour to 
his style He also iisetl the shorter form 
long similarly (see Loho) 

Alongahiore (u-long'shor). adv Hy the shore 
or coast; lengthwise ami near the shore.— 
Alongshore man, a labourer employed about 
shipping 

Alongaide ( n-long'snl ). adr Along or by 
the side; beside each other, as. to be along- 
side of tlic wall ; txvii vessels lie along- 
side. 

Alongaide (a-longVnl), prep Beside; by the 
side of ; as, the vessel lay alongside the 
wharf. I Here alongside may he regarded 
as the aiiverh with o/oinitted.] 

Alongat (a-loiigst'). prep Along; through 
or by the length of 

The "1 iirks ilid kt ep str.nghl watih .\m1 ward in 
.ill their pi'irts < 1 / 0 ///, \f the se.i.i ii.isl K Holies. 

Aloof (a-Ior). «#/r W a-lote prefix a. on, 
and loot (If liijf, wimlwiird . to keep aloof is 
to keep to windward of a person.] At a 
di.staneii.biit wiihin view. a]mrt; separated. 

It IS iiei css.iry tin- (Jiieen tmii, for if she stand 
rtAv/thori will b( still '.uspiLioiis .Sutkltii),'. 

M> lovers ,itid iny triciids st.iiid ithiV 

I’. SXXSIII. II. 

Aloof (n-lof'), prep At or to a distance from; 
away or apait from 

'I hi grt .It hiiiiitiary, 

./A».y t)ie viil),Mi I oil .tLlUtmiis thu k, 

Th.it from his lor(ll> eyi ki op dist.iiue due. 
Dispell .Ls light from f.ir Milton. 

AlOOfneaa (a-lof'iU'K), n 'riie state of being 
aloof, t>r of keeping at a tlistanee ‘In* 
fuithfiilneKK and aloofness of such as have 
been greatest fnt‘ml,s ’ Jhni liotters 
Alopecurua (n-lo ]>( -ku'i us), n iCr alopex, 
a b»x. and mi in, a tad j Foxtail -grass, a 
genus tif grasses, miti\e.sof temperate lUitl 
cold regions .Six sjit*cies are natives of 
Hntain; some, like J agrestis, being trouble- 
some xteeils. otlieis, as ..1 prateiisis, being 
good fodder plantH See FoXTAlb-illtAsS 
Alopecy (al'o-pe hi), n IL afopeeia, Hr alii- 
pekia, trom ahipeji, a fii\. beeaiise foxes ai‘0 
sail! to be subject to tilth (iisense j A disease 
called the fox-evil nr heiirf. whieh is aeeoni* 
jmnied by a falling oh of the hair, not only 
fntm the sealji but from the beanl and eye- 
; brows Sometimes Inoselj upidied to any 
kind of baldness. 

Aloaa (a-hVsa), n The genus of ttshes, family 
Clupeidic, ineliidiiig the slmd (whieh see). 
Aloae, 1 r f I ITetlx a, and olih lose, to 
praise. I 'I'o praise, to tame Chaveer. 
Aloud (ii-loiid'), adr flYellx a, and loud. 
See Lot 1> J With u loinl voice or great 
noise, louilly. 

Cry iiloiM, simtv not Ih Ivni 1 

Alow (u-ltV). adv. [lYetlx a. and Imc ] In a 
low jdaee, t>r a low'er part . opposed tt> aliift. 

I Hare. I 

And nuw iii'on .ind iiitw .doft thry flj Htyden. 
AlOWe (a-loii'). ade (rrellx a, on. and loxee, 
Hamel A-flre , III a flame ( Setdeli 1 -ro 
aang almre, to take tire, or be set on tire, to 
Utilize . to !»' bunieil. 

Th.u discreet in.in 1. .irdm.d Bratoii is e’en to ,^^<T»rJ' 
itloTtr this blc'ssi t| d.iy if w« diiin.i stop it Tennant. 

Aloyaia (a loi'si-u). n A genus of plants, 
mit onler ^■erlM•naeea•, to whieh belongs a 
shrub. ..4 citnodora, much eultix'ated in 
greenhouses ninl apartments in Britain for 
the grateful fragranee which its leaves emit 
when slightlj bruised Itisjiopularlyknown 
as Verliena, and was formerly kiiow'n to 
botanists us Verhena triphylla 
Alp (alp), n All old ami local name for the 
bulltineh. 

Alp (alp), n IGacl. alp. n height ; W. alp, 
a craggy rock or precipice . Ir a Up, a mass, 
iirinim associates alp with alh, white, in 


FAte, fhr. fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pui; n6te. not. move; tube, tub, bull; oil. pound; u, Sc. ahune; y. Sc. teg. 
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ALTAR 


allasion to snow-capped hills. See Albion.] 
A high mountain; speciflcally,in the plural, 
the great mountain-ranges in Switserland, 
the north of Italy, and in Austria, compris- 
ing the loftiest inouiitains in Europe. 

Nor breath of vernal .iir from snowy alp. Mtlton. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and alp.\ on aipi arise. Pope. 
^i puna. (al-pak'a), n. freruv. jtaco, atpaco. 
The a< is probably the Ar. art the, through 
the Spanish.] 1. A ruminant mamiiiiil, of 
the camel tribe, and genus Auciienia (A 
Paco), a native of the Andes, especially of 



Alpaca {Anrhetiia Paco). 


the mountains of C'liili and Peru, and so 
closely allied to tlie Ihinia that by some it 
is regarded ratiier as a smaller variety th.in 
a distinct sjieeies 1 1 has been douiestu'jited. 
and remains also in a wild state In form 
and size it ap]iroaehes the slice]), but lias 
a lunger neck It is valued ehielly for its 
long, soft, and silky woed, which is straighter 
than that of the siiee]i, and very strong, and 
is woven into fabrics of great beaut> Its 
flesh is pleasant and wholesome -*i A fabric 
manufactured from tlie hair or wool of the 
alpaca, used for shawls, clothing for Avanii 
climates, eoat-linings, and very largely for 
umbrellas: an imitation of this fabric. 

Alpent (aPpun), a Of or pertaining to tlie 
A ii»s. A Ipine ’ The A Ijmn snow ’ Fletcher 
Alxmn-hom CaPpcu-iiorn), h | O . .1 Ipeu, t be 
Alps, and /to/vi, a honi ] A very long, ]»owei- 
ful, nearly straight horn, but curving slightly j 





Alpcii-hnrn 


and widening towards its extremity, used on 1 
the Alps to convey signals, and formerly l»y ; 
the .Swiss to ;ound the cliarge in battle i 
Called also Atp horn \ 

Alpen-StOCk ( aPpen-stok ), n |G , Alj^n, | 
the Alps, and Mtock, a stick 1 A stiong tall I 
stick shod with iron. )iomted at the end so j 
as to take hold in, and give support on, ice ' 
and other dangerous pliu'es in climbing tlie ' 
Alps and other liigh mountains ; 

ALpestrlne (al-]ie^'trin), a JTrtuining or 
IMfculiur to the Alps or other mountainous 
regions. ‘A fpcfftriac diseases ' Dana (Rare J 
Alpha (al'fa). n. ((rr , from Heb aleph, from 
auvj, an ox; perhaps because originally the 
outline of the letter represented an ox's , 
head, or liecauhc the name of the animal 
commenced with this letter ] The first ' 
*®^ter in the Greek alphabet, answering to , 
A, and used to denote tlrst or beginiiiiig; j 
’I am Alpha and Omega ’ Rev i « It 
was formerly used also t<i denote chief; ' 
Plat»i was the alpha of the wits. 
^Phabet (aPfa-bet), n [Gr. alpha and ' 
A and B ] l. The letters of a language [ 

ch. eAain; fih, Sc lodi; g, gro; J.job; 


, arranged In the customary order; the series 
of letters or characters which form tlie ele- 
ments of written language. 2. A series of 
dashes, dots, Ac., to he used in telegru]diy 
ill tlie transmission of messages. - 3. tlrst 
. elements; simplest rudiments; as, nut to 
know the alphabet of a science. 

Alphabet (uVfa-bet). v.t. To arrange in the 
order of an alphabet; to murk by the letters 
of the alphabet. 

ALphabetaxlan (arfa-bet-iV'ri-an), /I. A 
learner of the alpiiabet 
Alphabetic, Alphabetical (ai-fa-bet'ik, ai- 
f:i-bet'ik-al). rr. rertaining to an aipbiibut; 
furnished with an ul]dmbet. e.vpressed by 
an alphabet ; in tlie oriler of an alphabet, 
or in the order of the letters us custoinuriiy 
arranged 

Alphabetically (al-fa-bet'ik-al-1i). adv. In 
an nlphabeticul iiiuiiiier; in the customary 
order of the letters 

Alphabetize (aPfa-bet-ir). v.t. To arrange 
alphalietically 

I AlphenlC (nl-f<‘n'ik). m. [Sj). alfenhme, from 
Ar al-Jduiti, 8weetne.s8. sugar. Per Jdiiid, 
pdnid, sugar-(‘aiidy J In med wliitc barley- 
sugar, iiMed for (‘(dds 

Alphltomancy (al (It'o-imin-si ). n f Kr., 
from (ii- alphitnn, barlcy-iiical.aiid inanteia, 
divination | IHviiiatioii by means of barlcy- 
nieal 

Alphonsln (al-fon'sin). n A surgical in.strii- 
incnt for extracting bullets front wonmls, 
so called from its inventor, Alphonito Kerri 
of Naples It consists of three aniiH, which 
clo.se liy a ring, and open when it is drawn 
hack 

Alphonslne (al‘foii'.siii), a of or tiertaining 
to any ]»crson ot the mum* of Al)»honso 
Alphoneuie bi/Acx. astroimiiiical tallies ]>uh- 
lisiicd ill l4SSand succccditig years, iiiidt'i* 
the ])atrotiag(‘ of Alphonso .\ , king of ('as- 
till* and Leon 

AlP'honi (alp'hornX a Same as Al/n-n^ 
horn. 

AlphOS, Alphus (ai'los. al'fus), n |Gr. al- 
p/MW, whil(‘ I Thai sj)ccics of leprosy, called 
also vitiligo, in wliicli (he skin isioiigli, with 
white patches and rose-coloured aicolic 
Alpla, n See AlI’IST 
Alplgene (aP)>i-jen). a |l, J/pcs the Alps, 
ami iptjno, tjenvi, to |u*oiliiee | Produced oi 
growing in aliutic rcxioiis | Hare ] 

Alpine (al'i nil), (/ lb alptnnt,, from Alpett \ 
<1? or ]icr(ainnig to, oi coniicctcd witli, the, 
Alps.tir any Nifty iiioiiiituiii; viu’y high, clc- 
Mitcd, us, alpine plants 
Alpine (aPpiii), n \ tdant, as for instance 
a kind of straw herry, growing on lofty 
hills 

Alplnery (al-piiiNn- i), n A idaci* in a garden 
or iilcasurc gionml, .Hpccially ad.i|itcd for 
the cultivation of ul)iin(‘ idaiits 
AlplSt, Alpla (aPpist. aPpi-a), n I'lii* seed 
of the canary {l*halarns eanariensn,), 

raised largely in the Isle of Thiiiiet foi leed- 
iiig liints, especially eaiianes, the .seed of 
various Hpceies of MopcimiiH. oi foxtail 
grass, also ii.sed for feeding birds 
Alquler (al'ker), ii. |Kr from Pg ahjoiere, 
and that from Ai af a nieasiiie pin 
jierly’iif giam.from to measnn- gram j 
A dry as well as a Iniuid measure in Portii 
gal. eoiitaimiig half an ulmmb*. or alioiit \ 
gallons. j 

Alqulfou, Alqulfore (al'ki fo. al'ki for), n j 
(Kr altpnJoux,S]i ahpn/ul of Arabieorigiii ] 
.\ sort of' lead ore found in Corn wall, used 
by potters to give a grei*n varnisii to tbeir 
wares, and ealh'd potU'i’s ore, A small 
mixture of iiiuiigaiieHe gives it a black isb 
line Called also Arqnifonx 
Already (id -red'i). fo/e \AUam\ feadp .Sec 
RkaIiY 1 Refore the iiresent time; licfon: 
some siH'cifloii time, cither future, present, 
or past 

1 Ii.is is COIIM already M.tl x\li la. 

)i,se|>h w.is III I*.g5’)it 1x15 

1 1 has n-ferem-e to past time, but may be useil 
for u fiitun’ {last ; as, w'heii you sliall aiTive 
the tiiismess will he already eonipleted. or 
will have Im'cii completed already 
Alst (ftls),n»/r or eon/ (Corruptciitroni \ Sax 
eaWniro, altnrd, that is, all-no; whence aUo 
and ax | I Also, likewise. '2 As 
Alsatian (al-sa'shi-un), o 1 Of or iicrtain- 
ing to the province of Alsut'e (ti Klxaxx). in 
Gemiaiiy -- 2 Of or pertaining to Alsatia, 
fonnerly a cant name for Whitefriars, a 
district in London between the 'I'inirnesand 
Fleet Street, and adjoining the Temple, 
w'liich, p<iS8<‘SHing eertain privileges of sanc- 
tuary. heeanie ftir that reason a nest of niis- 
ehievous characters, who were generally 

b, Fr. ton; ng, sinur; Tll, then; th, thla; 


obnoxious to the law These privileges it 
derived from having lieen an esiahlishment 
of the Carmelites or White hN-iars (founded 
ill 1*241), and James I. contlrmed and added 
, to them by eluirter in 1(H)8. Tliey were 
! aholished in 1607. The name Alsatia is a 
j Lutini/ed form of .\lsm‘e, a Gerimm ])ro- 
vinee on the trontiers t>f France, which, 
like oiir own * dehatahli' land,' was a harbour 
1 for necessitous or troiihlesonie characters 
j from both count lies 

< Alsatian (al-sa'shi an), n 1 A native or 
, inhahitunt of tiie iiroiinee of Alsuee (G. 

' Flsasn), in Gerniany ‘2 An inlialiitant of 
! .\tsatiu, or Whitefriars. l.oiidoii 
Al-se^O (al-sa'uyCi). n lit ) In niaitie, to 
tlie sign : a ilirection to tlie |ierforinur that 
he must return to tliat [lortion of tlie )iiece 
marked w’ith the sign -f^.. and concimie with 
tlie first double liar which follows, or go on 
fo tin* word F/ne, or tin* pause 
Alslke • Clover (al'sik- kid' ver) n (Krom 
Alftike, a idace in Sweilen 1 A s]iccies of 
elover(7’i'//n/M/ni hybrid inn), with iiiiikislior 
wliite flowers It iscalled hybrid cloverfrom 
being apparently intermediate between T. 
pratenee, or common red. and T repenx, 
w'hite or Dutch clover. It is a good piiHture 
)ilunt 

Al Blrat(alseTat),n |Ar 1 \u .Mohannnedan 
theol tin* hriilge extending over the abyss of 
hell w'liieh must he (*rossi*il liy every one oil 
his joumey to heaven It is liner than aliair, 
us sharp as tin* i*dg(* of a sword, and beset 
with tlioriis on either side I'lie rigbteons 
will ])ass over with east* timl swittiiess. but 
the wicked will fall into bell b(*low 
AlBO(HPsd).m/e and M/a/ | .IZ/iiinU/i A .Sax 
eall-xied, ealsiea, alsirn. troiii ealt, eal, all, 
the w'bole, ami M/*a, so. .See .A l,.s, .\,s j j In 
like manner. likewist* 

As till M.iiiu ol ill ‘.III ( I ciliii^ tiling,'. 

Sh.ill li),'lii (III ymi, M> lii^lit till li.iiiiii-s/fi'i./. Old play. 

*2 In addition; too; furtber 

(iimI ilii St) tll iiic, and mure al\o fur tliini sli.ilt 
suit l\ (|if> I Slim xi\ 44 

Alsophlla (al-sr/ti-la), n |<ir ahox. a grove, 
and jdnteo, to love fioiii tin* Imbitat of tlie 
plant I A genus of tmineal eyatlieiieeoiis 
terns, often lieeoniiiig miignitleent trees, dis- 
tingnislied fron. tin* allied toriiis liy liavlng 
no indnsiitm to the soiiis ,1 ejeelxa of 
.Norfolk Island rises to the iieiglit of so feet 
AlBtrOBmerlaial sire me'n-a), /t. Ilniionour 
of Ikiroii Claudius .l/s/MCiaer.uMwedjsii bot- 
anist I A beautiful genus of. Soiilh American 
]diints,nat oi dei Aniury llidaeeie.niueb culti- 
vated in oitr greenlioiis(‘s 
Alt(.ilt). In mn.itc.iitorni applied to tin* high 
notes of the scale 

Altaic, Altaian bd ta'ik. a1 la'yan). a Per- 
taining to tlie /Mtai, a vast range of moun- 
tains extending in an easterly direction 
tiiroiigli a eoiisideruble part of Asia, and 
foinimg part of the hoiiiidary lietweeii tho 
Itiissiaii and C'limese dominions Allan' or 
Allainn jaunty id hinynayex, a tiimily of 
laiiiriuiges oeen])ying a portion of Nortliern 
and Kaslerii Knrii]M-. ,iiid nearly the wlndu 
of Northern and Ceiitnd Asia, together w'ltti 
some otbei legions, and divided into tivo 
brunelies, the 1 grnin or Kinno lliingiiriun, 
Samoyedie, Turkic, Moiigidie. amt 'i'lirigiisic. 
Alsi* called Seythian, I’rut Altaie, Tatarir., 
and Turanian 

Altair (!il't.u-4>r), n The Arabic name for « 
Ai|iiilie, tlie most im|iortaiit star in tlie eon- 
stellatioii Aqmla It is one of tlie stars of 
wbieli the lunar distaiiees are eali’iilated and 
tabulated in the Nautical Alumnae, and is 
therefore useful in tlmiing the longitmie 
Altaite (al-tiVit), n A min(*)al found, w'ith 
)>et/itc,iiitlicy|ff«/( .MountaiiiH It eoiisislsuf 
lead and tellurium, witli a small ])ro]»ortion 
of silver 

I AltamlSOUrfal-tam-hor'), n (Ar nZ, ihe, ami 
' hnnhnr, a kind of liiU* or guitar, u drum J 
A laige .S)»aiiisli or Moorish ilrum 
Altar (al'ter), n f L altare, from a root seen in 
L f/Zfr/K, liigh I 1. An elevated place on which 
sacrifices were offered or incense hiini(‘d to 
a deity. The earliest altars were turf iiioiii ids, 
largi’ *flut-toi>l)ed stones, or other nidi* (*levu- 
tioiis, natiinti or artificial; hut when tem- 
pIi*H came to he hiiilt altars wen* niadi* of 
hewn stone or niurhlu, and heeame progres- 
sively more and more adorned Gn'ek and 
Korrmii altars were round, triangular, or 
sriiiare in form, often adorned with seiilptnie 
of the most tasUsfuI ami elnhorati* descrlii- 
tioii, and hearing inscriptions The .)«‘Wk 
had the altar of hiimt-nfrering. which stood 
at the entranci; to tlie tuhermiele, and after- 

w, udg; wh, u/iig; zh, orure.— See Kky. 


ALTERCATION 


ALTARAGE 


wards ocoiijded a cMaTOKpoiiilhi/;; siU* in the 
temple, ami the altar ot incense, which 8t«>od 
in the holy place. Koth wore made of shittiiii- 



wimmI.hihI tln foniiiM-wnHovolaid witli ImiHh 
the hittfi \Mtii ^olil :! Ill Huiiic ('hriHtiaii 
rhiirclicN ilir ti-rm u]i|i)ir<i Mk* riiiiiiiiiiii 
ioii-talili> III the prinntivc chiiK li it wtiMif 
WimhI, HI|liM‘(|llelltlv of liiarlilr, nl 

hroii/e.ndiiriied u ilh ni |inr< liitn tiiniliiriiit- 
liieiitH, Heiilptiiieh. mill |iiiiiit iii^s W itli the 
ililrodiietioii Ilf <<'i>hi< mt altai :ii< iiili etiire 
ltC(|lhre(i a III'W mill I Viilteil i hm iii tei . the 
Hllilple tlllili helliM IIIIU iittiMl iii \( ||>|M'|| into 



All. II I liiiii )i 111 SI W.iiiilrii, Mulls. 


u Hliiictnn |H)iiitiim lieaxeiiwant. nm^nitl- 
eeiit ji \«hiili mill lull nf synilmlii iiiemi 
inu sei- \i T\i: r\iii r. 

Altarage I III' I el' .'M ), a l t)|lerill|L;-s niinle 
iipim mi iillm m in :i ehiireh The pm 
tllM lirirtlll^; (ii plirsts fmiii iilihlt tolls, Ulfth, 
iiritiiei tin iiitiiiiiit lit tin- iiltiir. the small 
tithi's lilt’ll iilsii . I /^ri ;i In .Scut 

Imiit, liiinieil\ .III emliiniiient ^rmileil fur 
thi' siixinu til iiiiisM’s lit ii piirtii'uhii iiltiir 
fur tict east'll It n n<|s 

Altar-bread (niiei iircih. n V.reail inv- 
paietl fill' (he eiii’lim l.st Vtenrilinu tn the 
itM- Ilf the Kiinian ('atlmlie ('hnieh It ik 
roiiinl mill nnlea\eniil mnl htmnpeil \Mth 
an I ii or a eriicitK 

Altar-card taltet kar.n. n .\ prmteil nr 
writ.teti tratisi npi i*f l ertmn pnrtnins nf the 
eninmiiiiinn Mcrvici’ for the nne nf the priest 
otlleiattiic at the alt at 

Altar-carpet tMlIer Kai pen, n .same n.s 
Aiftn c'nth 

Altar-cloth (Itl'ter klntlil. n I'he eliith that 
envers the iiltai. mnl hanix'* dnwn in fmiit, 
the pie'tittn hanuim; itt>\\n in frnnt heiiiij; 
(‘Alleii the iinti'/M‘niinnn, ami tliat whicli 
envern the tnii ttie tiUft^r/routal 
Altar-dues (Ul 'ti'r ihi/\ n pt .same as 
Altanvp , 1 

Altar-fire (M'ter-fir). a Fire on nil nltnr 
Altar-llrontal tal'ter ft nut al). a Siuue as 

AntefH>uiitutn 

Altar-hearse (a i't^r-InMs) n a term ftome’ 
tiniCB applied (n itie frame HUpptirtiii}; a 
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iemporaiy canopy erected over an altar on ■ 
Bpecial HoleinnltioH Jiev. F. G. Lee, 
Altar-hom (al't^r-hom). n. one of the 
. weMteni comera of the altar. Tiie north 
. e« inicr is called the Go»j>el httm, the Mf luihcm 
iht! Kjiintir horn Hev F. G Lee. 

Altarut, Altar-thane (al'U;r-iHt. »i't^'r> 
than), n In old tour, an appciiatinn given 
' to tile jiricHt to wliom tlic altarage lielonged ; 

. alAo. a chaplain 

Altar-ledge (al'tt^r-lej). n A Htep or ledge 
iKihind an attar, on w'hie.ii the erems. candle- 
, Bth'kM, ami fl/iwer-vaHea are placed Jiev F 

'■ G Lee 

Altar-piece (oi'ter-i>eH). n a painting or 
pieee <if aeiil]>iure jilaeed liehlinl or ahove 
an altar in a t-liuieh, alao the decorative . 
portion of an altar ^ 

Altar-rail (art^-r-ral), w Tlie low lail rir 
haliihtrnde whieli fences off the Aanetiiary ' 
from tile elioir Iii tiie eliaiiecl 
Altar-screen (al'ti-i -skren), n in nrch , 
in) (hi pmtition of htniic, wnoil, or metal, 
hehiml the hmh altar, separating the elmir i 
I from the cast emi nf tlic iiiiilding (h) '1‘he i 
I shrine nr tiilieriiaele woik inclosing the ' 
jimnteil nr si iilptiired :iltar']iiecc 
Altar-side (iil'ti'i* Hid), a That jiart of the 
iiltm which taees (lie cntigregatioti 
Altar-stairs (al'tei -star/), u pi stairs lead- 
ing up to an altar 

I lit gif.it wtirlil s 

Milt lot I ilin. il.irl^ie up 111 ( fiitl 

, Altar-Stole ( art«‘i -htol ), n A mcdia'vnl > 
niiimiiniit shaped like the ends of a stole. | 
wliii'h hung diiwii in fmiit of the altar- 
I’lnth /iVr F ii lA‘r i 

I Altar-table t.d tei-tu'hl). n talde, geiiC' 
rally nt wnnd. mid supported on four legs, j 
<iti whuli. III the Cliiiieh of Kiiglmid, the { 
eommiininii elemeiitH ,ire ]daeed . the eoiii- ' 
I liiimioii tahle \t tlrst (ills talde was placed 1 



' Wnuilcu Alt.u-t.dile, tiiie of l.iiiits 1 — St (‘lenient’. 

, ( liiin I). J euii’.i ill, J>c\oiiOim 

liy the |{eforiuers in the situation occupied 
I hj Mie iild stone altars, namely, attached to 
I ail eastern %\all This po.sitioii ga\e umhrage 
j to the Piiiitmi.s, mid ciomwell caused it to 
! he removed to the muldle td the ehaiieel, 
ami to Im siiriniimled witii seats tor the ' 
' eoiuiiiuuieants Att the Kestoratioii it was 
almost iiiiiversiiliv replaced in its ancient 
position. When used it is eovcml witli a 
I w lute linen cloth 

I Altar-thane, sec a i.t a i.sr 

Altar-tomb (aVtei tom). #I }uarch a raised 
tnmli, or iiioiiiimeiit siii mounting ii tymli, 

\ haMiig a general resenihlaiiee to an altar. 



1 oniP of flic Rt.u k Prune, C'anterbury Cathedral 


altar Inmhs an* freijiieiitly siinuounted by 
a reeumiieiit etHg> 

Altar-vase (ai't<>r-^ a/.), u A va»o for hohl- 
iiig flowers to deeoratt* the altar 


Altar-vessel (sVter-ves'elX n. One of the 
vessels used in the services of the altar* 
namely, the chalice, paten, and ciborium. 

Altar-v^ (al'bjr-wal), n. The wall behind 
an altar. 

Altar-wise (avter-wiz). adv. Placed in the 
manner of an altar, that is, with its ends 
towards the iiortli and south. A bp. Laud. 

Altazimuth (alt-az'i-nmtli). n. [Alibrev. of 
nltifiide-aziwuth.\ In aetron a telescope so 
arranged as to be capable of being turned 
ronml horizontally to any point of the com- 
pass, and so differing from a transit-circle^ 
wliieli IS fixed in the nieildian The altazi- 
iiiutii is brought to hear upon objects by 
motions aflccting their altitude and azi- 
iiiutli Culled also an AUitude-and-aziniuth 

1 nsfrument. 

Alter torter), vt ill altero, to change, 
from L after.ariotherof two— made upof root 
a/, another, seen in alius. Or alios, anotlier, 
and cotiipur siitflx tei', seen in L uter, 
whetlicr, ftr heteros, armther - E. thrr in 
other, &c \ 1. I'o make some change in; to 
make different in some particular ; to vary 
ill some degree, without an entin* chiitige. 

My covcTKint will I not break, iiur the thing 
th.it IS ^onc out Ilf iiiy lips Ts Ixxxix )4. 

2 To cliimge entirely or materially ; as, to 
alter an opinion. 

Sli(. promised t1i.it no force, 

Persu.isioii, no, nor dt.ith t mild uZ/rr her 

Vrnnyron. 

8 t To oxclimigc ‘She that would offer ser- 
vices with tlicc.’ Shale 4 t 'I’o agitate. 
‘Altered mid moved inwardly' Milton.— 
Altered strata, in tfeul strata W'liosc con- 
stiiuent mineral elements have undergone 
physieiil and clieimcal change, under the 
influence ol heat and nioisturc, percolation 
of iiiincr:il Koliitions. or ot iirc.ssure. S(*c 
Metamorphie Jtoeks under MKTAMokpHK’. 
A Itei , ('haiijte In general alter is to changt^ 
partiiilly, wliilc ehanpe is more commonly 
to substitute one thing for another, or to 
make a material ditterencc in a tiling. 

Alter (aricr), /• / 'I’o liecome, in some re- 
s)»ci‘ts. difliTent, to vary, to change ‘The 
lawof the Medcsaiid rersiaiis, wliicli offerefA 
not ’ hail VI s. 

l o\i> IS not lo\i S/oi/t 

Alterabllity (ai'tei a lul 'i ti), u 'I’he qua- 
h(> of being suset’ptilih' of alteration 

Alterable (al't* i a id), a Capable ot being 
altered, vaned. or maile diflerent 

Alterableness tartei -a-b] nes). n The 
i|U.ih(\ of being alterable oi admitting alter- 
ation , vanaideiieHH 

Alterably (al iei -a-ldi), ade In an aU(*rub1e 
mmiiiev. so as to be altered <ir varied 

Alteragel tarter-a)), o \ From alo, alitinn 
or altnin, to (e« il, of from alter, another] 
The ni'urishiiig or fostering of a ehihl. Sir 
,/ Danes. 

Alterant t (Ml'ter-ant). Altering, gradu- 
ally ehuiiguig ‘ W hetlier tiie hod.> lie altei- 
ant or altered ’ Itaeon 

Alterant («l'tf'r-aiit ), n An alterative (w hieh 
see) fit are ] 

Alterate MtU'ter-at), p. and ff 1 Altered; 
eluingeil 2 Fickle, changeable Chaucer. 

Alteration (a 1 tf-r-irshon), n tb alteiatio. 
See AUTkK ) The act of altering, milking 
diflerent. or of varying in some partieulur; 
the state of being altereil , also, the eliaiige 
niiide, or the loss or aeiiuisition of ({ualities 
not e.sseiitiiil t(» tlie form or nature of a 
thing 

Appiiis ( l.iiidiiis .idniitti'd t'< tin sc’ll.itc the suns of 
thost who li.iil litcn sl.iii' )>v hIiu h .ind siRvccdtiig 
it.'fi lhat LOUiRil ilt’tit ncr.iicd iiitn a most 

I iirrupt bodi 'utt/t. 

Alterative (a1'ter-Ht-iv), u (\iusing altera- 
tion. luiviuu the power to alter, especially, 
ill med having the jiower to restore the 
healthi funetioiis of the body, without sen* 
sihie eviieiiatioiis 

Alterative (al'ter-at-iv). /< A medieine, as 
mereiiri, iodine, A i , whidi, administered 
111 small doses grndiinlli induces a change 
in the liahit or const it ut ion. and impercep- 
tibly alters disordered M-eretions and ac- 
tions. and restores liealth> funetions with- 
out prodiieiiig aii> '«eusihle ('vaeuation by 
lierspiratioii. purging, or vomiting 

Altercate (al't^r-kiit). r ( [L altercor, al~ 
teicatus, to wrangle, from offer, unothcr. ] 
'fo eoiitetid in words . to dispute with zeal, 
heat, or anger, to wrangle 

Altercation ( al-W'r-ka'alum ). « I L alters 
cat to. See Altkim’ATE ) The act of alter- 
eatnig. warm contention in words; dispute 
carried on with heat or anger; controversy; 
wrangle ‘As if the constitiiiiuu of our 


Fate. far. fat. fall; me, mot. hdr: pine, pin; nOto, nut. mbve; tiilie, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. 8c. abnne; y, 8c. fey. 
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country were to be always a subject rather 
of offereafton than enjoyment.* Burke. 
Alter ego (art^r ^go). fL.] Another or 
second I ; another self : a title sometimes 
applied to a person who has full powers to 
act for another, as to a Spanish viceroy 
wlien exercising regal power 1 1 was applied 
to the crown-prince at Naples when he was 
appointed vicor-gencrul during an insurrec- 
tion in July, 1820 

iQterity (al-t^r'i-ti), n |L. alter, another.] 
State or quality of being another, or ilitler- 
ent. [Rare.] 

Your outness is hut the feelmg of otherness (o/ 
/re»/v» retiilcreii intuitive, or aitertty visually repre- 
sented l-oleriit^e 

Altem (art^ni), a. fL alternus, from g,ltrr. 
another ] 1 1 Acting by turns, alternate. 

The i^reaicT (lieht) to have rule hy d.iy. 

The less hy nij^ii. ‘tltern. MiHoh 

2 In erystalhxjraphu, exhibiting on two 
parts, an upper aiui a lower part, faces 
which alternate among themselves, but 
which, when the two parts are comparted, 
correnpond with each other A Item hatte, 
in trijfnn a term used lu distinction from 
the true base. Thus, in oblique triangles, 
the true liHse is the sum of the sides, in 
which ease the diiterence of the sides is the 
altem hatte; or inversely, when the true base 
is the diiTereiiee of the sides, the sum of tile 
sides is the altem bane 

Altemacy (al-ter'na-si). n The state of 
being alternate : performani'e by turns 
[Ran* 1 

l I Ilf rliviiifs m.i sUnzn nivts .iv.iru't\ 

that iii.iy support thi puot, without the anl of iiiusn , 
to a ^;r*-.itcr Icii^'.tli 

Altenial(al'ter'nal). o. Alternative, lllare] 

Alternally ( al'ter 'nal-Ii), adv Ry turns 
[Rare ] 

Till ir lucii olii'vi d 

both generals' i oininands .T/,ri 

Altemaut(al ter'nant), u. Alternating; spe- , 
citically, in penl coin]U)sed of ultornate 
layers, as some rocks I 

Alteniat(iil-ter-na)./i {t'r , froiuL alfertK/, < 
alfrruatum, to alternate | In diptuHKiep, a 
right in >irtue of which several states, in 
order to preserve the equality between 
them, take each in turn the first jiluce; for ; 
example, in the signature of treaties i 

Alternate ( al-t6i*'nat ). n [L altematus 
See Ai.TKKN I 1. being by turns; ftillowing 
one another in succession of time ur plac<‘, | 
hence, reciprocal 

And bid iiaiiMoiis fall and nso, /’i>A* 

Hpecillcally. in hot (a) jilaced on opposite 
8id(‘S of an avis on a 
dilfereiit level , as. ul .-i 

tenutte leaves {h) \ i-,^ 

Placed lietween other ‘ \ Vw 
bodies of the siiinc or 
ditferent whorls as in 

an umbellifer. where 

the stamens are alter- i T V - 

nate with, that is Ihj. V 

tween, the petals - ’ 

2 Reioiigingto a series 

between over\ pair in 

which n member of 

another series inter- / 

veiies; having one 

intervening betw'een 

each pair . ever\ m- Alternate Leaves 

cond ; as, only the altei - 

nate lines should lie re;id; the odd numbers 

form one scries of altr/ nate iiuineruls, the 

even numbers another --:i Consisting of al- I 

ternate parts or members, jiroceeding by al- ' 

ternation; us n alternate series, alternate 

rhyming, altt-mnte proportion - Alternate 

atnjlt'H, ill ^eoni the internal angles made 

h) two lines wuth 

a third, on oppo- BV 

site Sides of it If \ 

the two liiuis arc . » 

parallcd, the a! \ 

ternate a niilets nre \ 

e<|ual Tims, if _ \ 

the parallels a b, ** ...d 

C 1 ) be cut by the \ 

line K F, the angles \- 

A 0 II. 0 H b. us 

also the angles boh and g h r, are called 
aUernate angles - -Alternate proportion, the 
equal proportion that sulmists between the 
alteniate members of the pairs of a series of 
|>ruiM>rtionals Thus, if a:b::e:d; then, 
hy alternate propoilion, a :c:.b:d —Alter- 
nate quartern, in her the first and fourth 
quarters, and the second and third, which 
arc usually of the same nature — Alternate 


generation, in zool. that modification of gen- : 
eration by which the young do not resemble ' 
their parent, hut tlieir grand-parent or gome , 
remote ancestor: called also Heterogeneeut, \ 
Metageneein, and Xenogeneais. 8ce HBTERO- ! 
QKNSSIS. j 

Alternate (al-ter"nat), ». l. That which 
happens by tunis with something else ; vi- > 
cissitude. {Riu'e. | 

Rais’d in plc.'tsiirc. or rcfjos’d tii ease. 
Grateful alteirtMU\ of substantial pc.iLV 

Prio* 

2 In American Prenb. Ch. one who takes 
the place of another in performing duty; a 
sulistitiite. 

Alternate (ul'ter-nat or al-ter'imt). r / firet 
A p]i alternated: ppr alternating fL. «/• 
temo, alternatam, to do first one thing then 
a second Sec Altkh.] 1 To perform hy 
turns, or in succession. 

Whu in tlicir course 

Mclodiiiiis hviuns .ibnut the sitvcrcigii throiir 

.iitet nah .til night long MtlUot 

2 To cause to succeed t»r follow one an- 
other in time or place rccipnicallj ; tti in- 
terchange reciprocally 

The most tiigh ooil . at*ernatf\ tin* disposition 
of good and evil Oh Urrtv 

Alternate (nPter-nat or al-ter'nnt), i* i. To 
follow one another in time tir place reciiiro- 
cally: often followed l>y iedh: n.s. the Hood 
and ebb tides alternate leith ciich other 
‘ iJifTereiit species alternating mth each 
other.' Kirtcan. 

K.igc. bh.tiiie, .uid grief alterutite iti he brf.ist 

y 

Alternately (n1 ter'nat li). adv In an al 
ternate manner, (a) in rticiproeal sneces- 
Hion, hy turns, sothuteaeh is snceeeded by ■' 
tliat W'liich it siieceods. in the Hiiiiie way 
as night fullow's day and day follow's night 
(fo) With the omission or intervention of one 
lictween each i»air; ns, read the lines o/fer- 
natelg: in Kreneh prosody male and female 
rhymes follow one another in eouplcts al- 
temaielg Alternately pinnate, in hot a 
term used when tin* leiiliets of a pinnate | 
leaf are placed on the one side of a coininon 
petiole, iqiposite the spaces on the oiht'r { 
side I 

AltemateneSB (al-ter'iiat ncs). n I’he Htiit(‘ I 
or (|uality of being ulternatc, oriif following ' 
ill successloii. , 

Alternation (al-ter-na'shon). n 1 The act | 
of alternating, or state of being alternate; 
the reciprocal Hiiccessioii of things in time j 
or place, the net of follow'iiig and being f»d 
lowed in hiiceessiou. us, w'e observe the al, 
ternation of day and night, cold and heat, 
sujiimcr and waiiter 2 In math (a) the 
dirt'creiit elmnges »>r alterations of orders 
in numbers, calletl more coninionly Per- 
mutation (b) Alternate pronortion See 
under AI.TKKNATK --It In ehureh ritual, 
the response of the congregation sficakitig 
alternately w ith the minister A Itema tion 
oj (feneration See Alternate Uenerutam 
lunler Altkunate 

Alternative ( al - tfT ' na ti v >. a | Fr alfet - 

nntif \ 1 Uttering a choice or pohsildlity of 

one of two tilings 

Thi I OHS' if-iift fif iii.iiiktnd, ,ind thf vtiK i .ihk» of 
ph4ii>si>ph\ .uul of ri'ligion, rejeU with • nii.il liorror , 
Ins (1 S Mill s) a/fri »/.»//.’'#■ s'diiin Ml I if I III origiii of | 
evil, that the < nsil'U ••f the world is titlirr tin- .iiithor ; 
of r\il or the sl.i\« of it / rf' A'r*. | 

2 t Alternate ; reciprocal JJolland 3 In i 
hot applic’d to the lestivatioii or arrange | 

' meiit of tile flower-huds of plants, wliere ] 
the inner whorl alternates with the outer j 
Alternative (al ter'im-tiv), u. A clmiee be- 
tw'ei'ii two things, .so that if one is taken the 
other Tiinst he left, or a possibUlty of one of 
two things, so that if one is falst the other 
niiist lie true The things m fiiiestion are 
also culled alternatireH, and in strit tiiess the 
word cannot be upplieil to more than ttro 
things, and when one thing oiilv is olfered 
for choice, it is said there is no alternative 

Ihtwi'vn these itlferHKtn>r( there is m* iiinMlr 
grrniiid. t ranch 

Alternatively fal-ter'na-tiv-H), adv In an 
Hlteniative niantier, in a manner that atl- 
niits the choice t»r ixmsibility of one out of 
two things 

iUtemativeneBB (Hl-t«Viia-tiv-nes), n. 7'he 
«iuality or state of licing alteniative 
Alteniityt (al-ter'ni-ti), n .Sneressioii by 
turns, alternation. ’ The alternity and vi- 
cissitude of rest.' Str T Itrowne 
AlthaaCal-the'al. n (Gr althaia,trnm althn, 
or althaunt, to heal J A genus of plaiite, 
nat order Slalvacea;, iiielurling the holly- 
hock (A rowa), and the inarsh-mullow (A 


ojflctnalis). The so-called A. fmtex of the 
gardens dues not lielong to the genus, hut is 
a Hibiscus (H, gyriaeu^ 

Altheln, Althelne (al-the'in). n. (CaHH »04 
or A white crystallizabfe sub- 

stance contained in the root of tlie mallow 
{Althcm ojidnaliv) and asparagus; asparu- 
giu (which sec). 

Although (»l-Tii<V). roiij. [AU and though; 
eoinp albeit See Though J Grant all this; 
he it so, allow’ all; suppose that; admit all 
that; iiotw'ithstamliiig — Although, Though. 
These words u))profU'li very nearly in nieaii- 
iiig Althmujh is perhaps the stronger and 
more pronounced, bringing the adversative 
proposition into gi-eater jironiineiice. It is, 
thei’t'fore. generally prcforreil to comnienco 
a sentence 

.ilthMtgh .ill sh.ill br oHcmled, yet will not I. 

M.irkxu.jg. 

Tilt* sound of love iiiaki-s your soft lif.iri ,ifr<iid, 

And gii.ird itself, though but <i i iiild iiiv.idt- 

II alter 

Altiloquencet(al tilT>-kwens),M. (Sce Ai,ti- 
l.oqi KNT ] laifty speech ; pompons laii- 
gmige Jiaileg 

Altiloquentt (al-tH'o-kwent). a. (L altuv, 
Ingli, and loquenit, liujuentin, ])pr of loquor, 
to speak J (iigh-sounding; ))oinpous in lan- 
guagt' At>h 

Altimeter (al-t1m'ct-('r), a (L afff/K, high, 
and fir met eon, ineasiire.] An instruiiiont 
for taking altitudes by geometrical priiici- 
]iles. as a (|iiadrant, sextant, or theodolite. 
Altimetry (al-tnn'et-ri), 11 'I'hc art of as- 
certuining altitudes by means of an alti- 
iiieter, and liy trigoiioiiietrienl priiieiples 
without uetual ipeiisiiration 
Altincar (al-tiirkar),a |SeeTlN('AL. | (Yinlo 
borax, enqdoyed in refining ineiiils; tiiical 
(w'lindt see) 

AltiSCOpe (al'ti skdp), II ( L. altim, high, and 
Gr. t^kojieo, to look at.l An instrninent eoii- 
sistiiigof an uiTangenieiit of lenses and mir- 
rors in a vertieal telescopic tube, by nieaiis 
of wliirli a iierson is able to overlook obji>ets 
int el veiling between himself ami the object 
lie desires to see When the sectioiiHof the 
tube are extended, the view is rertMved upon 
an uppt'r mirror placed at an angle of 45“ 
and retleeted tlieiiee down the tube to a 
lower inirror, wliere it is seen by tlie ob- 
server 

Altisonant, AltisonouB (al-tis'o-nant, al- 
tis'o-niis), a (J, u/tnn, high, and Monanv, 
Komiding, from sound | lligli-sound- 

ing; lofty or pompous, as language, ‘rif/t* 
.sonant phrases ’ Freh/n 
Altitonant (al-tit'o nanl), a |L altuv, 
high, and tono, to thunder | Thundering 
from on high, I; gU-tiiiiiidering. (Kare amt 
poetical I 

Altitude (n)'ti-tud), 71 altitudo iiltun, 
high, and tud >, a eoniinon terniiniition de- 
noting state, eomlition, or inaiiner | 1 Hpuct) 
extended upward , height , the elevation of 
an olijc'-t above ite fuiindiitioii, the groiiiitl, 
oi It gilt'll level, or tin* elevation of otic oh- 
ject ul(o\e ,iniitlier, as. the altitude of a 
nioiuitaiii or column ; the altitude of a 
cloud, or of a hinl above u tree 2 Thu 
I'levation <d a point, or star, or other ob- 
ject above the lion/on, nieasiircd hy the are, 
«»f a vertical intereeiited bidween such point 
and till' hori/.oii Jt is eithei apparent ur 
true Apparent attitude is tliat which ap- 
pears l>v observatitms made at any jdaec on 
tile surface of the eai*lh, true altitude, that 
which results by eorreciing the apparent 
for refraction, parallax, and dip of tlie 
hori/oii :i. Jligliusi point or degree 

Hi- rlifl It to plr.ise Ills iiiotlit r. iitul to be p.irlly 
|iroiui, wIiilIi III IS, even to llu altitude u\ his vir- 
tiu Shak 

4 Klevatifinof B]drit,eHi»ec,iully from liquor; 
liaiigbty air. in iliis sense generally used in 
tlie plural 

I III tii.'iii of I. 1 W bcg.'ia to gel into 111', nlhtudes 

ir Siott 

- AreeKkihle altitude, the altitude of ail ob- 
ject whose base we eaii liuve access to, so 
as to measure the distance between it ami 
the station irom which the rrieasiiie is to he 
taken /narrehisihle altitude, the altitude 
of an object whose base cannot be ap- 
proached Uefractum of altitude, an arc 
of a vertical circle, hy which the tiiie alti- 
tude of a heavenly botiy is increased, on ae- 
eoiint of refraction — Parallax of altitude 
See PAIiALb.yx Altitude, or rlrrntifm of 
the po/c.thearcof the rnendiun Intercepted 
between the ]nde ami the horizon It is 
ef|ual io tlie laiitmle of the jdace. Meri- 
dian altitude, uti arc of the meridian be- 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. loeA; g, go; j, job; 
VoL. I. 


ft, Fr ton; ng, %ing\ TH, fAeii; th, «Ain; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure - See Kky. 
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tween the horizon and any star or point on 
the meridian. 

Altitudi]iarian<al'ti-tfi-di-nH''ri<an). a. 
AsniriiiK- Cotendffe (Rare.) 

Altivolailt (n)-tiv'6-laiit), a. [L. altun, hiKli. 
and volaru, ilyin^ i Flying high. Hailey 
I Rare ] 

Alto (arto or ul'to) fit, fi-oni L aliuH, 
higli i Higi) ; a coinnion element in teriris 
in muHie and art, dt;rived from the Itulmii; 
OH, altU’Hpiem, alto-nJiero 

Alto (arto or al'tA). n. (Ho cal led frofri heing 
higher than the tenor, to which in oM miiMic 
the melody w'rh tiHsigned | In iiiUHie, (a) 
Same an Contralto (h) The iiiHtninieiit 
called in Ktigland the tvnur-vutUn, and hy 
the 1 taliatiH the viola. 

Alto-def (ul 'td'klef). n 1 n wi/oriV, the ( ' clef, 
jdaeud upon the tidrd line of the hIhM, in 
order that tlic iinteH )>ro|>er for the uUo 
voice may he eon veil ion tly r•■|lrl•HeIlt^■d 

AltO''fagOttO (al'to fag-Kot"li.|, it A wind 
miisieul instriiinent of wood, one of the 
forms of the hassotm, played with a reed 
niouthpiece 

Altogether (nl tu gerilV-r). at/r ( J/f and 
twjf-ihrr J Wlndly ; entirely ; coniplelcly, 
ipiite 

hvrrv .ii hi. h* .r is oHoyitht't \.ii))(\ 

!'■ xxxix , 

Altometer (<d-tom'et <'m), n Same an Mti^ 
viftvr (which hcei 

Alto-relievo (ul'lo re le"vo), n Same as 

Alto rilift'o (uliich nee) 

AltO-rllleVO(al'to re le a"vo) fit SeeAl.To 
and | High relief a term applied in i 

regard to aciilptiired IlgiireH toexpiesH that ' 
they Htand iiiit lioldlj from the hark gnniiid, ! 
proieeting moie tliaii half their thickiiesH . 
witiiout heing enliiely tietaehetl . tliiis a | 
pieee of Hciiipt lire ih bald to lie an alto / /ftcco 
or in iillo nlii'ro In n)ey7.o-rilie>o. or , 



AlOi itlit itllr nl ( l•nl.lu^s ,iii<) I .ipith.c 


middle lellrf Mu* ]» 1 ‘n|ct tliill is oiii* half, nild 
in laiHbo rillcvo, oi lias lelief, Icsh Miail one 
half Alio rilie^o is further illHtinguiiHhed 
from me/./o iiliexii hy soiiie portion tif Ihe 
IlgiiieH staiiiliiig iisiially tpiih* free from the 
Mirfiii e on winch tlicy arc carved, while in 
the latter the tigiire.s thougli rounded are 
not tletaehed in any imi't l*'rei|ncnth , 
though lens properl.v, spellcil ,tf/i* n-hevo 
AltO-rlpienO(al to le i»e u''no) I It. I Innif/S 
a tenor pari in a gieat chorns. inied only in ; 
piirtietilur places. 

Adto-Vlola (al to M il la or al'to \eo la), n | 
|U I The tenor instrument of the violin , 
family 

Altruism pdUoi/nn n lit Oltnii, Fr 
anfrni, others, from I, o/t, i anotliei ) A 
term tirst emjil.i>e-l liv ihe iNmliiMsts. or 
followersof Ihe l icin ti philosopher fomte, 
to signify devotion to mlieisor lohuinainty! 
the oiipoMile of M'fflxA/ic** 

Altruist pirirn 1st), n Oiu* who practises 
or Hvlvocates altruism. 

Altruistic (nl-tro ist'ik). ri IViiaimiig or 
reUting to altruism; regardful of others; 
having regard to the well heing or best in 
tan'sts of others : opposed tti ttrlfiith. 
AlUdel(nl'u-ilel). n (Kr uiidSp | In o/dc/irm. 
tt vessel soniewlint reaemhlmg the ancient 
aleiiihic. Used for suldiniuting mercury 
AJula (111 iVlu). n (1. , dim of «/«, II wing ] 
111 onuth the liastaiai wing or w inglct. <*on- 
■iating of a group of stiff feathers attacheil 
to the hone of the w iug that it^prcseiits tlie 
thumh. 

Alum (arum), n. {I, alamen | A general 
name for a class of doiihit* sulphates eon- 
taining iilumiiiiiim and such metals us }u>tas- 
aiuin, amiuoniuin. iron. Ac. ('oinmon or 


potash alum has the formula KAI 2 HO 4 + 
12 HgO. It is produced hy adding potassium 
sulphate nr chloride to crude alutniniuni 
sulphate ohiitiiicd from nlinu shale by the 
, action of sulphuric acid, or tiy masting sliiile 
which cofituiuH ahimiiiii and ftyrites, where- 
by tlie Bulphur of the latter is oxiilizcd to 
I HUlpliiinc acid, which, acting on the alii- 
' miiia, produce's uliiiiiiiiiiim Hulphait*. Alum 
I crystulli/es in beautiful oetahedra which 
an* wliiU*. transparent, and very astriiigc'iit. 

I A linn is of great use in medicine and the 
' arts ill medi(‘i}ie it is used as an astriii- 
; gent internall.v.in licmoptoe.diurrinea.and 
d,\scnteiv , e\t«-rtially, its a .stj'jific applied 
I t<i tdeedintr vessels, and as an eseharotie. 

I III the arts It is used in d.vcing, us a mor- 
dant to IK eoloiii'b, in making eaiidlcs, for 
hardening the tallow ; in taiiiiiiig, for re- 
htoriim the colicKioti of Hkiiis; hi baking it 
IS emjiloved to wbiicii bread Itoeeursiii 
a native stati only in Hmnll (iiiaiitities 
Alum (•‘il'niiii. / t To steep in or impreg- 
I mite vvitb a sohttion of alum 
Alumen (arii-nien), n (LJ Alum (which 

Alumina (al u'min-a). u (AL.O. ) The oxide 
ot aliimininm. tlie most ahiindiuit of the 
eaitliK It is witlely dillnsed over tlie glohe 
III the shape of elay, loam, ami other similar 
substances, ihe adamantine spar, the riihy, 

I iirijiidiim, atid sapphire are aiiimina nearly 
pnti and erystalii/.ed in these forms ahi- 
mitin lb. next to tin* diamond, the liardest 
sahstaiii*e known Its great value in the 
aits depends on its attlnily for vcgetahle 
eoloiiriiig malt<*rK and aiiimiil niires it 
foinis the liase 4if the lakes in »lyeing, ami 
nets also as a mordant 
Alumine (arn-mm), |< Haine as Ahnnma 
Alumlniferoua (ai-u'miiMnb-uH). a (Vm- 
iaintng or aitoiding alum, alumiiiii, or ahi- 
niliiiiiiii 

Aluminiform (al-u-mln'l form), a Having 
the form of alum. aliimiiiH, m alnmiiiinm 
Alumlnite (ul-u'min-it), a Hydrous siil- 
phau* of alinniiia. 11 miiierul that oi'eurs 111 
small roiimlihli or lemforiii iiiasses. Its 
eolour is snow white or .yellowisli-vvliite. 
Aluminium, Aluminum (ai-n mm'i-iim, 
al-u'miii um). a ('hetiiieulHytii AI At wt. 
— sp gr 2 « nearly The iiietallle 
base of alumina, a white natal with a 
lilnisli finue. and a lustre somewhat resem- 
tding, but tin inferior to. that «»f silver It 
do 4 *s ind oei'in nativ'e, but isextracled for 
the purposes ot commerce from several iiim- 
enilb Heing light, hard, teiiueloiis ductile, 
iiialleabh*. ami not Iiaide lo tarnish in the 
uiroruiidei theaeiioiiof vvat«‘i, hot or eohl, 
or of Hiilphiii el ted liydtogen, it is employed 
foi many piiritoses either hy iiself or 111 Mm 
preparaliou «if alloys, and its iisc is lapidly 
extending. Alanumtnii hroiizv. an alloy of 
aliiniiiiiiim and eupper having valuable pio- 
perties. One variety of it, i ailed iiionimnnn 
vnh/, is of a pale gold colour, harder Mian 
bion/e. and suKreptitile of a Ibu* p«*lisli It 
is extensively iiiudo into wateh chums and 
tniikcls 

Aluminous (ubu'iidn ns), a I’ei taming to 
01 euiitaiiimgalum or alniiiitia. 01 jiartaking 
«»f the same projH'rties, as. a/atni/wia, min 
era Is «ir wafers 

Alunish (arum ish), a Having tin* nature 
of alum, soiiiew'hnt ri*seiiihling hIiiiii 
A lumnuB(a-luin'nus),»i ]il Alumni (a-lum'- 
ni) |b afaniniit.,H tiiirslitig, diselple. from 
oio, to nourish 1 A pupil; one edueuted at 
a seminary or university , a graduate tir 
iiinlergradiiate i»f a university, regarded us 
Ins alma mater 

Alum-rock (al'um-roK). a Same a* Ahnn- 

^ttioe 

Alum-root (arum-rot). a A name giv en to 
the astringent n»rtt uf sevciiri plants, as 
llrut'hera ainencana 

Aluni-achist, Alum-slate (arum-Hidst. aV- 

uni-slat), n A thin bedvled fissile rock of a 
grayish, bluish, or iron-black colour, and 
often imssesscd of a glvissy shining lustre 
It IS cliictly comiiused tif sihea and uluinina. 
and from It is obtained the lai^est part of 
the alum of eoinmerw 
Alum-Stone (al'imi-stcm). 11 The siliceous 
siih siilpliiite of aliitnma and potash; a min- 
eral of a gmyisli or yellowish white etdoiir, 
fouinl at Tolfa 111 Italy, in Bceondary rocks 
Alunoaen (al'uii-o-ieii), « jl'T «/«»*. alum, 
and aiaonun. I produce f Native sul- 
phate of alumiidiim. eonsistiug of af(05 
sulphuric acid, 16 4U alumina, and 4H\V> 
water, oeeiirriiig in tine capillary fibres. It 
is found ill volcanic 84ilfatara8, in clays, ami 


! felspar rocks containing pyrites, and aa an 
I efflorescence on the walls of mines and 
uiiarries. 

Aluret (ariir), n. [Fr aUvre, pace, gait, 
from oiler, to go.] 1. An alley; a walk.— 
2. A passage, gangway, or gallery in a build- 
ing. *The new alxtre between the king’s 
chamber and the said chapel.’ Hrayley . — 
8. The side pavement of a street. 

! The sides of c\cry street were covered with fresh 
1 alurrs itf marble T. tt'arton. 

; Aluta (a-lu'ta), n [L., leather dressed with 
I aliiin i A species of leather -stone, soft, 
i pliable, and nut laininuied. 

' Alutaoeous (ul-(i-ta^shus), a. Of a pale 
bn»wn etdour. like that of tanned leather. 
Alutationt(al-u-tH’shoii).n |L aln fa, tanned 
j leather J The tanning of leather. 

Alva Marina (al'va ma-riTia), 71 | Corrup- 

tion for ulva viariiM, sea- weed.] A inline 
given in eoniiiiei'ce to certain dried sea- 
weeds used foi stuffing mattresses, Are 
Alveary (nrve-a-ri),». [L alvearhnn.alveue, 
a hollow, a cavity, a bellowing vessel, and 
]tartieuhii'Iy a b(“e-liive, from alvutt, ihe 
belly 1 ] A bee-hivt*, or siunetking resein- 
bling u bee-hive - 2 The hollow of the ex- 
ternal ear, or bottom of tlio concha wdiere 
I the wax is eontained 
I Alveated (arve-at-e«l). a. Formed or vaulted 
I like a bee-liive 

' Alveolar, Alveolary (aFve-o-lAr, aFve-o-Ia- 
ri). a 1 L alrrolim, a small hollow, a sitcket, 
dim t»f of/'e//s. a hollow vessel. See Al.VE- 
AKY I Coiitaiiiiiig 8<ickets, hollow' cells, or 
pits ; pertaining to siickids. siH*ejti(;aliy the 
stjcketsof tlieti*t*th. a.s, tlie artery. 

- Alveolar aivhen, the parts of the jaws 
holhjvved out hy the teeth-soekets -Alveo- 
la r proeem-s, tin* ima'csses <»f the maxillary 
Imuics containing the sockets of tin* teeth. 

Alveolar Htnietvre, a lerm ap]ilied to 
minute Buperilciul cavities in the mucous 
inembraiK's of the btoiiiaeli, esophagub, and 
small intestines. 

Alveolate (id' vi’-o hit), w (L alveola tun, 
from alvean, a holhtw vessel 1 He(*]»ly’ pitted, 
Sons to re.semhle a lioney-comh, liav'ing tile 
surface cov'ereil with iinmerous deep Ind- 
lovvs, ns III therec(‘])tai‘]c ol ‘'oriie compound 
ll«»wcrK 

Alveole (arvf*-ol), n Sann* as Alveolun 
AlveoUte (al've o bt>, n |b alveohin, a 
socket J In yeol u genus of Hevoiiiaii 
, i*oralB 4 omiM»sed of concentrically in ranged 
j tables of short tubes, externally angular, 

I and rounded within J*aye 
Alveolus (al-ve'o lus), n pi AJveoli (al-ve'- 
o-lM |L .u little holltivv, dim ol a(rc?/ii.] 

1 .\ cell in a honey -(*omli or in a fossil - 

2 'Ihe socket in the jaw, in wliicli a tooth 
is IKetl 

, Alveus (arve-us). a |1. . a Indlow vessel, 
j a channel ] 1 In aaat a tube or canal 

I through wliicli some lluni Hows; i*s)>eciiil]y. 

the larger part of such a tula*, as the «lnct 
. conveying the <*hylc to the siihchivian vein 
I 2 'I'hc bed or channel of a rivi*r 
j Alvine (al'vln), a 1 rnmi 1, alvus, the 
I la*Ily 1 Helongiiig to tlie la*IIy 4»r intestines; 

relating to the intestinal excri*mentK - - 
. vonevetiou, a ealeiiliis iorined in the 

, stomaeh «»r intestines 
j Alwayt (jil'wa), udv Sann* as Aheays 

! Mr|>liiliii‘.li(.llt sh.iil «'.jl lircad .a iiiy t.d>lc. 

- S.dii IX Id 

Always (id'wiiz). ailv I AW and way; A Sax. 
ml, ami iviy, a way Coiiip ahtale, alyaten, 
from yate, a way . It tutta rm, S)> todn» 
vnit>.\ 1 retpeliially, uiiinU*rniptedly; eoii- 
tmiiully, as. Mod is u/irai/s the same' 

I \ I1 ill tK*.i\iMi Ills (.M.IIIIIIIIIII s) Uxiks anil tlnuiKlits 
y\ tTc ,tizr,n I il'iwiiw.ird liLiii Mtiton 

•J As often as o(*casioii recurs; as, lie alitayn 
comes Inmie on Haturday 

./,’7<'ii|j tlii ilulilc*><. ol tile fodl Is tin. « lictstoiir cif 
"Its 

Alimedt (u lind'). p and a [L iiUino, to 
iiesinear J Anointed. 

Aly8Sum..AlyBS0Xl (adis'sum, a lis'son), 71 
(tir a, priv . and tynsa, canine madness, as 
tlie ancients believed it to cure hydrophobia 
and allay anger.] A genus of plants, iiat. 
order (Tueiferir, euiitainiug several white 
or yellow Howered plants, much employed 
for decorating rock-work. A wnritimum 
(Konuja Maritimn) is uiueh cultivated iu 
gardens, having white and fragrant honey- 
scented flowers, to which the liees are very 
partial Several spei'ies are cultivated under 
the name of mad wort 

Am (am) [A Sax eoui, lor hypothetical 
eonn, tnn, iitm; compare the similar forms 
111 the cognate languages, Goth, im for itm. 


FAU\ fflr. fat. fgH; md. met. hi'r; pine, pin; uOte, not. mttve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil. pound; 


u. Sc. abune; 5\ .Sc. tey. 
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AMATORIAL 


Icel. cm for erm, ««m, Lith. e/nn£, L. mm, 
Gr. ei/ni, Per. am, Skr. amni, made up of 
ro4)t (M, to breatlie, exist, he, and mi, cog- 
nate with K me -I. In the conjugutioii of 
the verb to be three ditVerent roots are em- 
ployed; seen in am, wag, J The first 
penM)!! of the verb to be, in the indicative 
nio<Ml, present tense. 

1 itin tli.tt I am. V.x. ill 14 

kma (a'lini). n. fL. hama. Or. hame, a 
water-bucket, a pail See A am ] l.Eceles 
(a) the vessel used for holding tli«‘ w'ine and 
waVr of tlie eucharist. 'I'iie body of the 


Ain.is wIiilIi bflojigod tn the Atil*t:y ol St. Denis j 

nniii is sonietime** torined of glass or agate, j 
nioiitited 111 gold, and lewelleii Nn\^ ealleil ' 
Cl act {h) Tlie nine itself ‘J 1 A nine | 
iiieasiiiv 

Amabilityt (am-a-bil'i ti). n |L iniiithilig, , 
fi 0111 (/lao, to love ] isivaliieiiess. aniiabilit} ' 

Ni) Mills < .in III. il.L‘ ‘Yi’r I 

Amacratlc (aHMa-krat'ik). a. |<ir hama, 
togethei'. and kvatui,, ]»owei.| In jihotoij. i 
same as Amn'tthenie (whieh see) 

Amadou (ain'a-do), v (Kr amadmi, Oer- | 
man tinder, tomdiwood a word ladieved to [ 
beof.Seaiidinavian origin, eoinp leel mata, 
food, halt. Dan mad. iiieat, made, to fe<‘d, I 
to bait, tin word onginallv ineaning the 
fond Ol halt of tile | A sott leatlier.\ snli- 
stania* used lor tinder, consist ingot the silky 
portion of II tungus(/'o/l/porn^yo/a<'/^^^/•M^v) 
toiiiid growing on forest trees, lett remain- 
ing alter the plant b;is been deprived of its 
skin and pores h> being beaten and steej>i*d 
in saltpetre It has been emploveil b> sur- 
geons as a styptie Called JUaeh Match, ■ 
Cjtmlcchiiicaf Siiimae, or tieimaa Tmder, ■ 
on aeeonnt of its iiitlamnnibility 
Amain (a-niair), ndr | Prefix n in. on, and , 
main, foree See MAIN | With foive, ■ 
Btreiigtli, or violeiiee . violently, turioiihl.N. 
Huddenl>. at onee *\) hen we tied amain ' 
Milfnn. Let <jo amain or gtnhe amani 
(naiit ). til let fiill oi hover at onee 
Amalst (a-niast'), ndr Almost. |.Seotrh 1 
Amalgam (a-mal'gam), n |(lr malaiinia, 
a .soft mass, from malaxun, to softmi | J A 
eoiiipoiind Ilf inereiirv or ipileksiher with 
another metal. aii.\ iiiutallie alloy of w'hieh 
iiieieiiry forms an essential eoiistitueiit part 
Sjieeilleallj 'J .V native eoiiipoiind of niei - 
eiiry and silvei found in tine erystals in 
iiiineM in whieh veins of eopjier and silvei , 
cross eaeh otlier :t /-Vi/ a mixture 01 com- 
pound of ditterent things 
Amalgam t (a-niargum), 1: i To anialga- | 
mate * Quieksilvcr easil) amalf/ams with : 
metals ' lioiUe 

Amalgam, t Amalgamet (a-mai'gHm). r.t. 
To mix. us e etals by amalgamation, to 
amalgamate * No more, sir, of gold to 
ainahjame with some six of mereiiry ' li 
Jinman 

Amalgamat (a-mnrga-ma), 71 .^ame as 
AnuiTgam 

They h.ivt ihvided this their amiiif'nma into .i 
number of republiLs Km 

Amalgamate (a-nmlVam at), a 1 lilted or 
eoalesceil- a term applied to a language the 
wonlsof which arc formed hy theeoaleseenee 
or amalgamation of roots, as the Aryan or 
ludo- European languages 
Amalgamate (a-mal'gam-at), vt 1 To 
compound or mix, as quicksilver with an- 
other metal —2 To mix ditforent things to 
make a compound, to blend, Ui unite 

lngr.itituilc IS imlreil their four carrlinal \irtues 
cotiipdi-ied and amalgamated into one Kurke. 

Amalgamate (a-nial'gani-at), r i 1 Toeom- 
pound or unite in an amalgam ; to blend 
with another metal, as quicksilver Hence 
2. To unite or coalesce, generally; as, two 



organs or parts amalgamate as the result 
of growth. 

Amalgamation (a-marga-mu^'shon), n. 

I The act or oiH'ratioii of coiiipoiiiutiiig 
mercury with another mctnl , spcciflcully . the 
process of sc)>aratiiig gtdd and silver from 
their ores by combining them w'lth mercury. 
The mercury i-eadily tlissolves these metals 
asdissciniiiatcil in the ininerHls. luul uniting 
with them sepiu'iites them from the foreign 
matters. The ineivury is afterwards driven 
off from the antnlgam by heat. -2. The mix- 
ing or blending of ditfereiit things or races; 
the result of such mixing or blending; com- 
plete union. 

r.irly 111 thf foiirti'cnth tcntiiry the- amn/xama/t.m 
oi tile raLt;^ Y\as all but loiiiplctc AJantnlm 

.'I Th<‘ junction <»r union of tw'o or more 
Joiiit-.sfock eoiiipanies into tuie eoiieeni 

Amalgamator (a-marga-ina-ti‘r), n One 
w'lio or that wliieli aiiialganmtes 
Amalgame.t see Amalgam, e t. 

Amalgamize (.i-margatu-i/.). r.t. To aiual- 
gniiiati'. I Hare. I 

Amalphitan (a marfi-tan).// PiTtaining to 
AniaTfi, a seaport town of ltal.\ Aniat- 
jdiitan code, the oldest existing eoib'ot luan- 
tmie law , eompiled diiiing tiie first crusade 
by tlie authorities of Anialtl. wliieli town 
tlieii jiossessed considerable coniiiicrcc and 
iiiantiiiic power 

Amandt (a-niand'), et |b amando a. { 
awa) . and niando, to commit, to send word | 
to I 'I'o sciiil one awaj i 

Amand (a-mainr). n. I Fr amende, a thic | 
111 Scuts law, soiiiciiiiics used of a fine or 
penalty, tornieii> also a stnii rt'quircil io be 
lodged liy the defender in a suit who jiro- 
pitiicd iiiiprobatioii. a.s a Ki^eiinty that lie 
dill not do so niei‘(‘1> witli a view to delay 
or (‘vasion 

Amandine (a-iii:in'din). n |Fr amandc,iiM 
almond. Sec Al..MOM> 1 \ kind of pnslc or 

cold cream for eliapped liaiuls. jnepared 
from almonds 

Amandola (a man'do la), n. i it and IT , an 
alnioiid I A green iiiaible with wliitespoN, 
iia\ing tin* appearamt* ot lione>-eonib , of 
100 paits 7i* are mild eiilearemis eaitli, ‘io ; 
schist, and iron 'I'lic cellular appearance . 
jiroeeeds from the sehist i 

Amanitin, Amanitine ( a man'i tin ). n 
|(ii anianitis a sort ol tnngns | An organie l 
base, the supposed poisonous pimeiple of 
eertain nnisbrooniH.as Aijaiicai. muscarias, 

A halhitsas, ami others 

Amanuensis (n-maii'u en"sis). n )>i Aman- 
uenses ci-nian'u eii"se/.) |l. a, from, and 
nianai^, the band screns a niana,ii seere 
taiv ) A person whose eiiiplo^iiiient is to [ 
w rite w bat another dietales.oi toeopj what j 
li.is lieeli Wlltteli b> aiiotbei 

I li.ti I nut tli.it l».i| 1*1 It I .iir« , till no 

.!•. .1 t.int Ktif'.m 

Amaracus (a mar'a kiis). n (I, , iiniijonini. 
See .M \|{.ioi:.\M I Marjoram 

Ami .0 till ir ti t till I ri.' m. lit.iLi lik«' lire, 

\ toll ( .Hitl .(‘•(■lioili I. 

J otn. Hill li:ii . lemn t.'if 


species are foiiiul chiefly in troideal eoun- 
trios, and are all nnmmls. 'I'lie trh'olourcd 
species (yl. ti'icolor), from Hiiiia, has long 
been eiiltivattMl in gardens on uccuunt of 
tin* beauty of its vimegated leaves. A. hy- 
pochondHacag is priiieo's-feathcr, A.caaiia- 
tax, love-lies bleeding 

Amaritude (u-mnFi-tud). n |L amaritvdo, 
from amaras, bitter ) Hitteniess. Uarvey. 
(Hare | 

> Amaryllidace 89 (am-a-rini-da"se e).n.pf A 
nut order of moiiocotjleiloiioiis plants, with 
six Stamens and an inferior fruit, which 
coiiijii'cheiids the d:ifloiiil, the Guernsey 
and belladonna lilies, the HriiiisA igias ami 
blootl-llow'crs of tin* (’ape of Good Hope. 
The roots art* gciicrall.i bulbous, tlie flowers 
on a spatlie, and the leaves sword-shaped. 

I 'I'lif bulbs ol soiiu* arc poisonous, ('specially 
• those of Ilivinantlius tuxicacius and some 
j iieiglibouiing species, in which the Hotten- 
tots an- saiil In tiip their arrow-heads The 
! bulbs of Sarcissns jmcticas ami some otiior 
; sjiccics arc ciiictic The genus Amaryllis 
j gives the inline to tile onlcr 
I Amaryllis (ani-a-ril'lis). n | Female name 
I in \ irgil ami Tlieoent.iis I A genus of plants, 

, coiiijirising It great niiinbcr of species ami 
vancti(‘S,tlic tjjic of I lie nat older .Aiiiaryl- 
j Inlaeen'. many of wliieli are cultivated in 
gardt'iis for tlie beauty of their tlowers See 

I Am.vii\ 

Amarythrin, Amarythrine ( ain-a-ritlF- 
nn). II ((’i.ilIifiDj ) The bitter prineijile 
of rrytlirie aeiil 

Amass (a inns'), r / |Fr a niasscr. It am- 
niiisMiic, I. mil .Ml, II lioap or lnin]> See 
M.\.ss I To eitilect into a heap, to gather a 
gi(‘al iiiiantitj m niiniber. ti> aceiiniiilate ; 
as, to annisi, it tieasiire, to aniass a great 
iinniber of tiiiotalnnis 

] lir lili 111 Ibiiiiii li r. bi'i'n wnltfii by nmiisMin'- 
.ill till tr.iilitimi .Mill hiiiti till \\iitirs t niiM iiii'ut 
iMili 

Amass 1 ta-nias'), n An assemblage, heap, 
i»i aecnmulation 

I III’. |<ill ir 1. iiiillitiii; III I Ifi ( I bill ,1 iiinlli'V »r 
I III .ill till pri 1 1 ill III iirii.iim’iil’. tl effi ii 

Amassette (am a set), n. [ l'’r | In /w/af- 
0/1/. an instninii'iit of horn with whieli the 
eolonis an* (‘oll(‘eteil ami st rapeil together 
on till stone dm iiig the proeessof grinding 

Amassment (a nias'nien I ), a 'I'be net of 
ani.i.ssing. a heap i'o)b*eteil, a large ipnintity 
or nnnil>(*r brought togetlier, an tieeiitnnlH- 
tioii ' t\u a iiiiisi.nirnt lit inuigiinir,\ eoneep- 
t lolls ’ tilancdlc 

Amasthonic (a mas tlu'ii'lk), a |<lr hama, 
togetbei, :inil . f'‘cno,\ stit'iigth | In phntng 
a tel III ebtii ai leri/iiig a '■npm'ioi kind of lens 
w bieb nniti's tin* eiieinu al rii>sof light into 
om* tot’iis, .in aeiatie 

Amate* la m.'it'), « / ll'iellx a, int«*ns , and 
nor/i.to daunt ol weaken, Fr amatn, in 
(111 to weakfii, in Mod Fr to de.iib‘n, as 
gold or silvfi, to tieprivi* of liistri*. from 
(I hi mat i|m‘ned, snbtliifd .Sot- .MaTK, 
to slnpefv I 'Io ifiiify, to perplex, to 
daunt . to siibilm- 


Amaranth lani'a-i an lb). H |(ir amaiantiis 
a, neg . nml maunmt, to di-ea> so rallftl 
because when croppcil it docs not soon 
wither I I A jdaiit of tbegeniis Aiiiaiantbns 
(wbicliHcc) * In pnctrif, an imaginary 
llowei supposed iicxcr to fade. 

Iiiiimirt.il <fm ti.tiiKi ' i tlnwrr win- li fun " 

III F'.ir.iili .1 . f.iM b\ till- in r ..f lift . 

ill If in t.* bliii.iii , blit soi.n, |iir in.iii olli m r. 

'I II III IV'* It ri iiiiivi’il. vvluTi lir’ I It grew Miltoii 

3 A eobnir inclining to purjde 
Amaranthacese (aiiru-ran-tha"se-e), v pi 
A nat onlci of apetaloiis plants, ••bictl> Jii- 
babitinsr tiopicul countries, when* they are 
often troublesome weeds The> are re - 
iniiikable for the w'hite or Sonietliiies retl- 
disb scab's of whieh theii fltiwers are eoin- 
jHiscil To this older belong the nick's- 
tomb, the glolic- amaranth, the priiice’s- 
fctitlier, and the love-lics-ideeding of our 
gartleiis 

Amaranthine fani-a-raiithTn). a 1 Heloiig- 
iii'jr to amaianth; eoiisistnig of, coiituiiiiiig, 
ol rescinbliug aiiinrHiith 


I i.'iM tin v\ ill till I'.iki.im. kIiI iiiiil \iiiinif 
*>'.'»>! 1 1 .Mill '.till, nll/nf, il* .Mill .Mll.i.' 1 1 

1 /.•ii/,i\. 

\ Amate I (a mat'). I t. |.Sec MaTI-., a eoiii- 
paiiioii. I 'I o at coiiipanj , to eiilei tain, as a 
eoni)*anion 

I A liiVi Iv 111 VV 'll f.lir 1 lillr*. ‘..Ill . 

I ( iiiirli 'I (<1 iti.Mii .1 ii.ilt |i.ir.iiii>>iir, 

I III! VV III' li iliil till 111 II. iiiinl* M iMsi timtitr 

\frii\tr. 

Amateur (ani'a tin, ain-a tel. e long), n. 
I Fi , from L amatm, a lover, from anm, to 
love ) Dm* who cultivates an,\ stmly or art 
from taste oi allachnient witlioiit piirsiiing 
it profes.sninull) (»r witli a view to gain, one 
who has a taste for the arts 
Amateurish (arn-a tnr'ish), a I’l'rtaiiiing 
to or cliarat leristic t»f an amateur ‘A eoii- 
desei'mling. amateurish way ' Ihchcns 
Amateurship (am a tnr'slnp). v 'J'he ehar- 
uetei or (piality of an aniateiir 
AnULtive (am'at-iv), a |L. anm. amatum, 
to love, as if iliioiigh a form aniutiims.\ 
Full of love, aiiiorons; amatory apjdmtl to 
the f.'teulties capable of being aetetl on by 


rii'is* ll.l|•|>y soul-, tli.it ilwell 
In iim.eN of 'is(*hor|cl 

I if amar.iuthinr V»iiv»'t r-, /’*»/*• 

2 Never-failing, like the amaranth of the 
pouts; iiniK'rishalde. 

"I lie 'inly amatanthtne fl*>wrr on earth 

Is virtue, the only lasting In-asurc. truth ( en'/yer 

3 Df a purplish colour 
^wiftranthiiB (am-a-raiith'iis), n A genus 

of plants, nut order Afiiuranthucuiu 'I'iie 


love 

AmatlveneBB (arn'at-iv-nes), v In phren 
that ]>ropensity wliieli impels to sexual jms- 
hioii Its organ is siipposud to be in the 
back ))urt of the head between the mastoid 
processes. .Sue cut ITiKKNohOGY 

Amatorlal (nin-n-to'ri-al), 0 (L amatoriug, 
fiom anm, to love J 1 Kelatiiig tt» love, as, 
finiatnrial verses. ‘Tales of love and eliiv- 
alry, amaturial soiiiiuts ’ T Wartim. — 


ch. eAoin; eh. Sc lo<A; g, J.yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; »H. f/ten; th. fMii; w, wig; wh, w/dg; xh, azure. -See KEY. 
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2. Produced by sexual iiitercoiii'sc. * A mato- 
rial profiTcny.' /Jr E. Darwin —3. lu anat. 
a tonii a|)[>lled to the oblique iiiuscles of the 
eye. from their use in okUiik. 

AnOAtorially (aiu-a-tr/n-al-li), adv. In an 
amatorial manner, by way of love 
Anuitorian fain-u tfVri-an), a. Pertaining 
to b>ve 'lloraee'H luHory or anuitorian 
odes' JuhnHon {Rare ] 

AflWtorlouBt (am-a to'ri-us), a. Pertaining 
to love ‘The vain. amatorionH poem of Sir 
Philip .Sidney's 'Arcadia." Milton 
Amatory (am'a-to-ri). a Pertaining to or 
producing love ; expri'ssivc of love; amato- 
rial, us, amatortj potions 

Shr c.i»iiM rt’iMy Vck h mnafory look you 1« iit 

Wall lllt#T»'St /iVftifl 

AmftUrOSlS (am H-ro'siH), It |(ir amnvrnsih. 
from amaitroK, obHimre | A partial or eom- 
plute loss of sight from loss of power in (lie 
optic nerve or retina, without any visibh- 
defect in the. eye except an iiiiinovalile 
pupil Sometimes the ilisease is jierjodiciil. 
coming on suddenly, eontiniiing for hoiir.s 
or days, and then disapjiearing, and soinc 
times it is eoinplicated willt cataract it is 
generally incuralilc Korinerly and si III 
KometimeH called fJutta Srrciui ; by .Milton 
‘the dro|» Hcreiie ’ 

Amaurotic (a-m^ rotMk). ft Pertaining to 
or tttfectixl with ainaiirosiH 
AmaUBlte dun-H'sit). n .Sec I'KTKOSII.KX 
Amayt (a'nia), rt and i {O Kr .s'cMomo'/-. 
to be astoiiislicd, IT mtHftiur, rmnatinr, pr»‘- 
llx cH for i'X, and (lotli mnifttn, in liave 
power, to !«• slrong See iMs.MAY | Ti» dis- 
niav; to be dismayed ‘Whereof he dradde 
and was naoo/cr/.’ Goivrr 
Amaze (a ma/'), r ( I Preiix a, on or in, and 
WMtre (which see) Tlie older spelling was 
gencrull) i/ooiKc | I To confound with feat, 
sudden HUiiirise, or W’oiider; to confuse; to 
perplex 

Thfv sli.dl br .iImkI, tlwy sli.ili Im .oi/nirf/ .tt »m«‘ 
aiiMtlu r I . XIII s 

Till 111*- nn.C jiliivfr's liiiiii.iii whisll. irm.ii-rU 
Her li('.ut,.iiiti gl.iiiiiiii< nniiiil till' loc.ti .sln I'Mk il 
III every iv.iverui),' br.iki .in .inil.ii'i .nli ftnnv\ •// 
2 'i'o strike with siiiiplc ustoiiishiiieiit, siir 
prise, or wonder , to aslonihli , to siirprisr, 
as, youanm.v nic, I wasomo^cd to lind liiiii 
there 

Amaze (a ma/'), a. ‘Vstoiiisliment; toiifn- 
sioii, perple.vity arising tioiii fi'ar, surprise, 
or uoiider used ehielly in pot'try, iiiid nearly 
syiioii.Miioiis with amaznio'iU 

It till'. IM«’ With iltMliti, 

r II sot tlioo. I‘i)r))|iv>i>! A>ir/J 

Tin wild, liowildort d 

Of nut til '.tniu I niivortoil by .rr/M.'f 

Amazedly (a inazVtl li). (ide With tiiua/.e 
meiit ; In a manner that indicates astonish- 
ment I Rare | 

I spiMk , .iiid It bfi nmos 

M\ in.ii vi 1 .tml iiiv iiu ■,Mt>{i SZ/.r^ 

AmazedneBB (a-ma/'ed nes), )i The state 
of being unia7.e«l or eoiiftuindetl with fear, 
Hurprise, or wttnder. asttmishment , great 
Wtiinlel 

After .1 bull' iioMcr'.Oo'it, wr were .ill toniiii iiidod 
mil III lilt ili.tiiil'ci Sfiiii 

Amazeful (a nm/ ful). a Pull t)f ama7.enient; 
euleiilated tti jiriHluee .iina/.eim‘iit 
Amazement (u-ma/'meutl. n l Tlie state 
of iioing aimi/ed , astoiusiiiiieiit , eonfiisioii 
or perplexitv from a sudileii iiiipressloii tif 
■urprisi>, or siir]irise inmgled witii terioi. 

Tin I «ere tilli d mth unndir .nul .imi.i •I'nii'ii.' .it 
tint iiliii h li.i|i|>riii'd until hull Ails in m 

Ills wiirds itii|iressiii!i |flt 
t)f iiun.)i .iw.iei'Wi'M.' Ill ihi infi'rii.il iiow, 

Hisirac ti d and snreriso.l, mill d. i'|i di un.iv 

II 

2.t Infatuation; imuiness SvN 

Astonishment, wonder, surprise, eoiifiisiou, 
perph‘xity. ndmiratmii 
Amii.ring ' (u-ma/,'iiig), a Very wtuitlerful. 
exeitiiig astonishment, in^rplexity . or terror 
‘ Kali like amazin{t thunder ’ Shak 
Amazingly (a uiMz'lng-li). adv 111 an tmiax- 
iiig milliner or degree, in a manner to excite 
astonishment, or t<» perplex, eonfoiiiid, or 
terrify; woiidorfiilly ; exeeeilingly ; very 
imieh 

If w«* Jiriso tn the world of spirits. ,>ur knowU-vIgc 
of thrill lliiist br aiua ttn/^iy iiiipcrfrrt H \itft 

Amazon <iuu'a-xon), M [dr ama?c>n den- 
eTally.btit prohably fancifully derived from 
a, prlv ,uud niaziis, a breast, from the fable 
that tbey bad the right breast reiiiovetl 
that it might not iiitorft're with the use tif 
the bow I l. One of a fabled race of female 
warriors who are mentioned by the ancient 
drt*ek writers, and ni*t« said to have foumitHl 


an empire on the river Thermodon, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Eiixine. I'hey 
are said to have excluded men from their 



A 1 U 112011 S — 1 , l-roiii llfipc's Tost of the Ancients. 

V, I'roiii Muhco Itiirbuniro 

society, and by their warlike enterprises tii 
liave coiiipicred surrounding nations 2. A 
warlike or masculine woiiiun; u virago 

linn (AbUf LtW'vrf ). lor w.iiit of a bi'tU-r, tliry 
stispciid tluTL* 111 til#' |i.iIl iiinrtiiiip hyht uvi.'i tin* 

I top of .ill 1 ‘aris. whii h ‘.wniis in on< "s l.iilitii; «*ir.; » 
.1 hortihh* eiiil! Nay, tlu ropo hrokt*. as J h-ikIi 
ropes #ifttn di<l, or elst an afuiisiytt i iil it i tir/}/r 

I Amazon-ant (amV/on-anl). 71 The Eor- 
imru rit/rnrens, a species of mil which robs 
tin* nests of other speeies, carrying oft the 
neuters when in the larva or piii>a stage to 
its «iwn ru'sts. where they are brought up 
along with its own larvie by neuters Hioleii 
Itefore 

Amazonian (mu a-/.tyni an), a 1 Piwtnin- 
iiig to or restaniding an Aimiron: in the fol- 
lowing extract, Kiiiooth, Iteardless:- 

Wlieii with his chin lu drove 

'I lu* brisllfd lips bcli.n him S/icii 

‘2 (AppUtid to femaloH ) liohl. of maseiihne 
imuuiers; wuilike ‘To triumph like an 
, vi trull ' Shak 3 Htdonging to 

1 the river Marahon (Amazon), in South 
1 America, or to the eountry lying on that 
. river Aotazoninn Ktont', a lK>au1i1ul green 
I iels]im' ftuiiid in rolled nla^sl*s near the 
.\uta/on river 

j Ambagei (Jiiu'imj). n jSing #•( the toiiow 
! mg word i .\ winding or tuiiihig 
j Ambages (aiu-ha'je/), n /;( |1, prefix undo. 

! amb, about, and age, to dri\e I J MTiid- 
I liigHot tiiniings: lienee, a ein'iiit of words 
! to exprcHH ideas winch nia\ iu* expressed in 
fewer words, eireuiiiloeiitioii 

Iluve.lK* tl|o,i I I.llipl, X lit ,ls II IIIK th.lt till \ 

j mii;ht tlu iiior, i .i,il\ it*i ord .iiul ilisi oiir .> o| tiling;-, 
tluvwcic .l.iili i.oiivi*rs.inl III, without loii(; 

4 iul > m iimloLiition 

I ‘2. .Subterfuges, evasions 

The other . osi iiu so ni.iiiy strains, niul traps, ami 
itinhii£e\ t«» iiitroihue it sn>tjl 

I AmbaglouB, AmbaglnouB (mu iia'jus. am 
; baj'i nuK), a. (Treumloeutory . tedious. 

! I Rare | 

I Ambagltory (mu-baj'i'to-ri). o iVTomam- 
' batjeii (wliieii see) | (‘irei!ml«»eutory ; round- 
about • Partaking of w hat seholar-sejill the 
peri]ihraslu' and amhaifitory ’ Sii W i>n/tt 
[Ibire j 

Ambaxie (mn'hn ri), n In India, an o1>long 
seat furnished with a eivmqiy and curtains, 
to he placed on an elephant’s hack for the 
aeeoniiiiodation of ridel's 

Ambary (amTia-ri). H All Kast Indian 
plant. //ihotrii^ cdHita/nnifs .Sve llrnisei’s 
AmbaJBSadet (amlms-sHd). n (Kr ) Em- 
l»ass) • You disgrace me in my amhaamde ’ 
Shnk 

AmbaSBador (am-has'sa-dor). n [Fr am- 
bnmnieur. from aiii&fixsade, an eniha!4sy, a 
word which, xvith the allied forms, such ns 
IT (twhaissada. amhnomat. It andmaciafa, 
Mp anittarada, L 1. amboititata, arnfmaiata, 
iVe , is derived from the L L ambactia, 
‘which tlguivs in the most ancient Low' 

' l..Htin texts with the iiieitning of st'rvice. 

I tMuploymeiit, inisui4in ’ Littrr Atufmetia 
iiiiist eoiiie either fnun L a7ntHtctux, a vas- 
, sal. a de|K!iidant. a wonl list'd by tVsar. and 
said to he a I.ntiin7eil form of a IVltie w'ord; 
or from a Teiitonie wonl which appears as 
Ooth amibahtg, a servant or attendant; 
A Sax tt7nbiht, amheht, a serx’ant. a mes- 


senger; Icel. ambdtt, a handmaid; Dan. 
embede, ollice. employment; D. ambaeht, 
trade, employment; G. amt, office. The 
Goth. andbahUt is prohably (as Pott thinks) 
fntm prefix and (the a» in answer), and a 
rotit allied to Skr. 6/taj, to serve or honour.] 
A minister of the highest rank, employed by 
one prince or state at the court of another 
to niuuage the public concerns, or support 
the interests of his own prince or state, and 
representing the power and dignity of his 
sovoi'eign or state. Aiiihassadurs are ordi- 
nary when they reside {lermaneiitly at a 
foreign court, or extrao7 dinary when they 
arc sent on a spettial occasion. When arn- 
bawndom extraordinarff have, full iiowers, 
as of concluding peace, making treaties, and 
the like, they are ttnlied 2df‘7U)^tentiarieg. 
AintiH^sudors ai'e also called mhmtent; as, 
the French minister at the ctiurt of St. 
•fames’s Envuytt are ministers employed 
on special oecasioiis, and are of less dignity 
tliaii ambassadors Tlit; term amhagmdar 
is comnioiily used by xvi-itera tm public law 
to designate every kind of diplomatic agent 
or mitiisler. 

An ambanitiiitr is .in liuncst ni.in sent tn ]|<> .ibrn.id 
for the i.oiiinuinwc,iltli Sir H H 'of ton 

(The Spelling i&’//dta«sa(/er is obsolete, though 
Emhamiy, mid not Amhassy, is now ahvays 
written 1 

Ambassadorial (mn-hnH'sa-(16"ri'a1). a. Be- 
longing to an ambassador 
Till* fori'if,'!! .'iti.iirs witl* rniiiliictecl h\ .1 sep.irnte 
ilcpartnu'iil, L<illt*il tin. nmhawniturtal nfliLi* 

Jirouaham 

AmbaBBadreBB(nm-has'Ha-dreh).n [Fr am- 
battmdriev [ 1 The wife of nii ainhassadnr. 
2 A woman sent on a piililic ines.siige. 

XV'fll, my /im/'arfai/tru 
Lnnie y#ui to liieii.ii-c' u.ir, .iiiil ioiiii deluiiK eT 
Ktnve. 

AmbaSBaget (am'liHs-uj), n An emltassy. 

AmbaSBatrie.t n jCmlmsBy Chavevr. 

Ambassyi (anrba.s-i), #4 An embassy 

Ambe, Ambi (mu'be, mn'ln). 7i [(Jr nmh^, 
it bnui 1 1 (11 no'd a su))er11e.ial eminence 
on a lione 2 In nonj an ancient mecha- 
nical eontriMinee for ri'duciiig dislocated 
slioulders 

Amber (ani'lM:*r), n |Fr, anibrr. It. ambra, 
Sp. anibar, troin the Ar amhar, anbar, 
ttiuhergris J 1 A iiuiierali/ed pnle-yellow, 
mill HoinetniicH i eddish or brownish, resin 
oi extinct pine-trees, oeeurring in beds of 
lignite and in alluvial koiIh, liui fomnl most 
abiiiidautl> oil Ihi' shores of the Baltic, 
xihere it is throw'll up b> the sea between 
Koiiig.sherg and Meincl It is a hard trans- 
lucent suiistanee, brittle, having a apecillc 
gravity of 1 07, wltlioiit taste or amcdl, ex- 
eefit xvlien heitted, wlieii it (‘luits u fnigraiit 
odour Its most iviiiarkablc (|unlity is its 
capability of lieeoinmg negatively electric 
by friction, indeed tlie word W#r(e/e/7i/ is 
derived from fb-ktroH. tlie (Jreek term for 
amber It sometimes incloses tiles and re- 
mains of extiiiet siieeies it >ields by dis- 
tillation an enqiyreiimatic oil consisting of 
a mixture of hydrocarbons and siieeinic 
acid it is used now eliielly for pipe month- 
)>ieees and Ix'ads, :iiul m the arts for amher- 
x'aruisii 2t Ambergris. ' You that smell 
tif ntnhvr at m> cliai'gi* ’ lirttu. tl FI 

Amber (am'her). a (.'ousisthig of or resem- 
bling umber: of the colour of umber 

X\ li.it turn tlir iimni 

I'orth guslio*. friiiii hiiic.itli .1 li.w iium.' dnud 
im/iysou 

Amber t (mu'iier). vt Tt» scent or flavour 
I w'ith amber or umhergris 

: 111' sure 

Tilt* wines he lusty, higli, ami tnll ol spirit, 

; Ami iMAi/'f'r*.#' all Heau. C'l- Ft 

I Amber (am'bi'r), n j.A. Sax ] An old Eiig- 
1 lish measure of 4 bushels 
} AmbergrlB (ain'liei-grOs). n [Fr amftra 
( yns (acts'. gra>). gra> amlier. See AmB£K.] 
I A solid, opaque, asli-etiloured inflammable 
I fcuhstiuiee, vnriegat<*il like marble, remark- 
al)ly light, rugged on its surface, and hav- 
ing. when heuteii, a fragrant odour. It does 
not etfervesee w'lth acids, it melts easily 
into a kind of yellnw n'sin. and is highly 
soluble 111 spirit of wine It is a morbid 
secretion of the intestint'sof the spermaceti 
whale, the Catodun (Hipsvtrr) tnaerocepha- 
hut It is usually fotiiiil floating on the sur- 
face of the ocean in regions frequented by 
whales, 01 on the shon*. as on the coasts of 
the Bahama Islands : sometimes in masses 
of from (Hi to *2*2r> Ihs weight In this sub- 
stance are found the lieaks of the cattle- 
fish. on which the w'hnle is known to feed. 
It is highly valued os a material in perfum- 


Fate. fkr. (at. fitll; me, met, hOr; pine, pin; iiAto, not, move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fry. 
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ery. and was formerly prized for spicing 

i^lHKr-seed (am'Mr’Sed), n. The seed of 
AitebnotehiM moschatm, imported from ! 
Sgypt and the West Indies It resembles 
millet in appearance, has a bitterish taste, 
and a smell like that of musk. It is used 
to perfume pomatum. Called also Musk- 

AmlMr-tree (am'b^r-ti*e), n. The English 
name for the species of Anthospermum, a 
genus of African shrubs with evergreen 
leaves, which, when bruised, emit n fragrant 
odour. 

Ainl>6B-a8»t A»rBS-AC£ I A double 

ace, as when two dice turn up the acf*. 
Chaucer. i 

Ambidexter (am-bi*deks'W^r), n. [L. amhn, ' 
both, and dexter, the right hand.] 1 A 

K who uses both hands with etpial 
. SirT. Bnnciie 2 A double-dealer; 
one equally ready to act on eithei side in 
party disputes. Burton In /ate, a juror 
who'takes money from both parties for giv- 
ing his verdict 

Ambidexterity, Ambidextrousness (nm'- 

bi-deks-teri'i-tf, am-bi-d(!k.s'tni8-nes),n 'I'lus 
quality of being anibii1e.xtrous : as, {a) the 
faculty of using lioth hands with equal facil- 
ity. 

Ignor.int 1 was of the hiiiTi.in frame, sind ol its 
latent piiwers, as regarded speeil, forn-, .titii atuH- 
dexterity /V (Juinfey 

(b) Doultle-dealiiig (e) In lair, the taking 
of money from both parties for a verdict 
Ambidextrous (afii-bi-dekH'trus), a [.'4ee 
Ambidexter ] 1. Having both hands rigitt 
hanils; having the faculty of using liotli 
hands with equal ease. 2. rra<'ti‘«mg or 
siding with both parties; double-dealing 
‘ Shiiltling and ainhidextrons dealings ’ Sii 
R. L'Estranffe. flliirc ] 

Ambient (am' lii-ent), a (L atnbiens, am 
btentii*—aiuh, around, and iens, ppr. of tre, 
to go J Surrounding ; eneomiiassing on all 
sides; investing: applied to Iluids or diifus- 
ible substanees ; as, the andnruf air 
Ambient (am'bi-cnt), n 'I'liut wliieli encom- 
passes on all sides * Air being a perjietual 
ambient.* iirlvjmiv Wottoninvir | Karel 
Amblgenal(am-bijVu-al), <1 \L.auiho, both, 
and ifenii, a knee | A word used onl> in the 
phrase amhigenal hjtperbola, a hyperbola of 
the tiiird order, iinviiig one of its iiiduite j 
legs falling witliin an angle formed by the I 
asymptotes, and the otlicr witlioiit 
Ambi^ (am'hi-gu), n |Fr See \MiUor- 
oi's J An entertainment or feast, consisting, 
not of ri^gtilar courses, hut of a medley nf 
dishes set on the tabic togetlier J)i' If' 
Kiiuj 

Ambiguity (am-ld-giVi-ti), ?«. The state of 
being aiiibigiiotis ; doubtfulness or uncer- 
tainty. jiarticnlarly of sigiiiticatioii. ' 'I'lie 
words are of single meaning witliout any 
ambiguity ' South 

No sh.'iilDw Ilf iitnf i)^Hify (.in rest iipoii the roiirsc 
to be pur, lied * /, I'liyloi i 

Ambiguous (am-big'u-ns). a rb amhiguus, 
from auibiyo, to go about - a at /n, about, and ; 
ago, to drive ] 1 Doubtful or uncertain, 

especially in respect to signittcation , cqiii vo- ' 
cal. obscure 

VVhnl h.ivc been thy .mswers, what but d.irk, ; 
^mhtffuous, and with double sense deluding 

2 Speaking or acting ambiguously | itaic ] 

Th' tiMihiginous god, who ruled her l.ib'ring breast, ^ 
In these tiiysterioiis words his iiund exprest 

Hrydeti 

SVN. Indeterminate, indeflriite, doubtful, 
uncertain, unsettled, iiidistinet, equivocal 
Ambiguously (am-big'ij-us-Ii), adv In an 
ambiguous manner; with doubtful meaning 
AmbigUOUSnesS (ain-lug'n-us-ncs), n The , 
t|iiality of being ambiguous ; ambiguity ; 
obscurity 

AmbUevoust (am-bi-le'vus). a fL auxho, '' 
both, and laevus, left.] Jiaving both hands 
left hands; unable to use either hand with 
facility. 

Some arc as Galen hath expressed ; that is, amht 
msmr, or left-handed on both sides, siirli as witli 
iigihty and vigour have not the use of cither 

T JiiflWfte 

AmbUogyt (am-bll'o-ji), n [L nmhu, both, ' 
and Or. Ugoe, speech ] Talk or language of 
doubtful meaning Bailey 
i^biloquoUBt (am-biro-kwus). a [L amhn, 
l>oth. and liMfuor. to sfieak ] I'sing ambigu- 
ous expressions Bn Hey. 

AmbiloQuyt (am-biro-kwl), n Ambiguous 
or doubtful language. Bailey 
Ambit (am 'bit), n. fL ambitun, a circuit, 
from ambio, to gi> about. See AMBIENT ] , 


Compass or circuit; circumference. * Within 
ambit of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy.’ 
Sir F. Palgrave. [Rare.] 

Ambition (am-bi'shnn). n. [L. ambitio. am^ 
bitinnis, a going round, the going about of 
candidates forofftee iiiRome— ani/i. around, 
round about, and if to. a going; from eo. iturn , 
to go. from L (ir and' Skr. root t. to go.] 
l.t The act of going aliout to solicit or ob- 
tain an oftioe. or other object of desire ; a 
canvassing. 

I on the other .side 

l!.scd no auiNttou to roninieiid iiiv pUns. MiUott 
2 An eager and sometimes inordinate desire 
after sonic object, as preferiiieiit, honour, 
pre-emmciice. superiority, power, fume, or 
whatever confers distinction: desire to dis- 
tinguish one's self in some way among 
others. 

L roiiiwell, I rh.irge thee, fling aw.'iy amhtUotf 
By th.it sin fell the .iiigcls. Shok 

Ambition (am-bi'shon), e.f. 'J'o seek after 
unibitiously or eagerlj ; to aspire to. |Rare ] 
This nnbiciii.'in ( I ord ( hesterfield). howet er, f.iiled 
to .itt.'iiii tlmt place .iiiiotig the most ciiiiiii'iit st.itr‘s 
men of his romitry, wIiilIi he amhittotied 

// tuf^rove C \tpke 

Ambitionless (nni-bi'.shon-leB). a. Devoid 
of ambition 

Ambitious (am-hi'shiis). a [h ambitiosus ] 

1 Possessing ambition, eagerly or inordin- 
ately desirous of pow'er, honour, fiiiiie.ollice. 
Bui»eriority. or distinction. ‘ 'rrnjiiii, a 
prince ambitious of glory* Arhuthnot — 

2 .Strongly desirous 

I was not iiMkitioits of seeing this ccreinnny 

hvelyn. 

Sjiriiigiiig from, indicating, or chiuue- 
tcri/cd by ambition; showy; pretentions; 
IIS ail ambitious style; ambitious omameiii 
Ambitiously (am-bi'slins-li), adv In an 
aiiiluiious nuiiiner. 

Ambltiousness (am-bi'slius-nes). n. The 
quality of being niubitioiis; nnibition 
Ambitus (ain'lu-tiis) n (L | 1 A going 
round; a circuit; tlic circumference or cx- , 
tcrior edge or Jiorder of a tiling, as of a li*uf, • 
or valve of a sbell 2 t In arch an open I 
space Humuinding ii building or tomb i 
Amble (am'ld). r / pret * pp ambled: ppr 
ambling. |D Kr, ambler, to amble, tnuu L 
axnbnlu, to go alioiil, to walk, fioiii amb, 
aliout 1 1 'I’o move w'ith n iiccuHiir pace 
as H iiorse, lirst lifting the tw'o legs on one 
Hide, and then cliuiiging to the other, bcncc, 
to move easily iiiid gently without liard 
sliocks ‘ A.i abbot on ambling pud ' Ten 
nyson 

^ i>nr wit ,tinnit’\ well, it goes iMsily Shak 

2 'I'o move allectedly. 

I-rcpirMl in )i.irk. wilh l.id\ .it his sid(\ 

.hii/'/iuj; .iiid pr.ittling S( .ind.il .is In gnc'. 

( eW'/Vt 

Amble (am'ld). n A peculiar pace of u liorsi 
or like aiiiiiial. in winch both legs on one 
side arc moved at the sann- time, bcncc 
easy motion, gentle pace ‘A mule well 
broken to a pleasant and nccoiuiiioilatiicj; 
amble ' Sir M* Seott 

Ambler (aiu'bliT). w one who umblcs. 
especially, a horse wiiicb ambles, a pacci 
Ambllngly (atn'bling li), ade With an 
aiiililiiig gait 

Amblotic (am-blo'tik), a IDr. amblosis. 
abortion j Having the i»ower to cause, 
abortion 

AmblygOXI (aiii'bli-gon). « fCr nmhlys, 
obtuse, and gonin, nii angle j In groin an ' 
olitiisc-nnglcd triangle, a triangle with one 
angle of more than ninety degrei-s Eney 
lint 

Amblygonal (am-bllg'on-al), a (if or ]»er- 
tainiiig to an aiiiblygon; liaviiig an olituse 
angle U niton 

Amblygonlte (ani-bllg'on-U), n jfir am- 
bhofonuM, having an obtuse angle Hee 
AMBl.tno.v I A greenish-coloured iiiiiieral, 
Ilf different pale Kbudes, marked with red- 
dish and yellowish brown sjiots Tt consists 
of pliosjiimtes and fluorides of .aluininiiuii 
and litliniiii. Jt ocriini massive or cr>stal- 
lired in oblique four-sided prisms, in gi unite, 
with topaz and tfiiiriiialm, in Saxony 
AmblyopBiS larn-bli-op'sis), 7t (Dr amblys, 
blunt, dull, and igtias, countenance, siglit ] 
A genus of fisbes, imiiidiiig the blind-fish 
(A . s/>elteus) .See JJl.I.ND Kl.sii. 

Amblyopy (am'bli-6i»-i), « ffJr amblys, 
dull, anil bjiH, eye J In med diilni'ss or 
obscurity of sigfit, without any apparent 
defect of the organs, the first stage of 
amaurosis 

AmbljrpterUB (am-blip'Wr-us'), n (fir aw- 
hlys, dull, blunt, and ptrron, n wing, a fin | 
A genus of ganoid fishei, with heterocercal 


I tail, found only in a fossil state. The species 
j are charaetcristio of the coal formation. 

' AmblSTrlmumuB (am-bli-ringk'uB). n. [Gr. 
amblys, blunt, and rhynehos, snout] A 
genus of lizards found in the Galapagos 
Islands, resembling the iguana. A enstatus, 
in length varying from a to 4 feet, is the 
only known existing niariiic lizard. Their 
flesh is considered delicate food. 

Ambo, Ambon (am'bo, am'bon), n [Ecclea 
1, ainbo, a pulpit, n reading-desk; Gr. am- 
bon, any rising, a stage, and later a pnlpit]< 
In early (’liristinn chiircbes a raised desk 
or juilpit, from wiilcb were read or clianted 
certain parts of the service It was geiier- 
j ally an oblong iiuiosure with stiqis at both< 



Ainbii, Chiirrh orS.iii I uron/n, Konir. 


ends, and was sometimes richly di‘coriited. 
A tall ornumciitcd pillar for lioldiiig tliu 
paschal candle is often iiHsin iiitcd with the 
ambo 

Ambodexter (am-bo-dcKH't(^r), u Same as 
A mbniextei 

Amboyna-WOOdOim-boi'mi-wpd), n [Am- 
boyna,ouva1 the Alolucca or Spice Islands ] 
A beautifully mot Moil and curled wood, em- 
ployed in labiiiet work Called also Kia- 
hooen-irooil (wbicb sec) 

Ambreada (am-bre-a'iia ), n [ From amber. ] 
A kind of ilctitiouH amber, sold by Kiiro- 
peaim to the Africans 

Ambreic (an)-brt‘'ik). a In rhem. formed, 
a>^ a certain acid, by digesting iimbrein in 
nitiii acid 

Ambrein, Ambreine (.lui'iire-ln), n A pe- 
culiar tatty siilmtiiiicc obtiiiiied from iiiii- 
bergns by iligcstiiig it in hot alcohol It is 
crystalli/cd, is of a brilliant white colour, 
ami has an agreeable odour 
Ambrose t (am'luoz). n Anibrosiu 

Al lirM. iiinHi'M itsi If M.is nut «,w(‘i ii r Hut ton 

Ambrosia (am bro'zbi a), n [L and Dr. 
ambiosui, tlic food of tlm gods, conferring 
immortality, from ambrvt os, iminorial (same 
elements us in Hkr awritns, ininiortal) an, 
priv .ami brotoh, for mioios mortos, mortal, 
fmm tlic widely sjtrcad Iiido-Eiinqicau niot 
7 nar, mor, w'lmiice L mors, deatli, iiinl E 
mnnh'i , Sec Ma.\ Muller's Lectures J 1 Ac- 
cording til the belief of tin* ancient ({recks, 
the food of the gods, which coiifcired im- 
mortality on those who partook of it, bcncc, 
anytliing pleasing to the taste or sniell, as 
a iicrfiinied draught, unguent. oi the like. 

‘ Ills dewy locks illstlllcil am/onxiV/, * Milton. 

2 III hot 'll genus t»f pluiith belonging tt» the 
mil order Coniiiositu’, consisting of annual 
' weeds rcKcmbling wormwoml 
AnibrOBiac(am-br6'/.bi'ak).a. of orpertaln- 
ing til or having the qualities of ambrosia. 

' Amb losi lie odours’ /{ ,/onson 
' Ambrosial ( mu brd'zbi-al). «. (if or pertain- 
ing to ambrosia, partaking of the nature or 
' i|ualitieh of ambroHin; anointed or fragrant 
with aiiilirosia, didigliting tlic taste or smell; 
I delicious, friigrunt, as, ambrosial dews. 

Tli'iii tii(> iii.iycst lu'Miiiii' .( rolitic.il I’ciwi’f iiiirl 
wall tlir sli.ikings of thy li»rv h.nr wnj. sh.ikr prm- 
I i|i.iliti(.s arid (lyiiastiLi., like .i very Jove with his 
amhroxHti ciirls < ar/y/e 

, AmbroBlalixe ( am-bru'zhi-al-iz ), r f. To 
' render ambrosial. 

' AmbrOBlaJly (am-bro'/.hl-al li), adr. In an 
! ambrosial manner; with an aiiibrosiul odfuir. 

A fr III of piirc Ilcsiicritin I'ohl 

stnr\\ aMhroiinHv 'feniivsrn, 

AmbrOBianfam-brd'zhi-aii ),a Of or jiertain- 
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Ing to ambroBia; aDoinied or fragrant with 
ambroHia; fragrant: ainitrogial. li. Jomtni. 

AnitirOBllill (ain-hroVJti'an ). a. Of or pertain- 
ing to any i»eraon of ti)e name of Ainltroac, 
eaj)euially Ht AinJiroHo - The Ainitrftnian 
offl.ee or ritunl, a foriniila of worahip in the 
church of Milun, lubtituted )ty St. Aiul>roae. 
—AmhroHiiiH ehniit, a iiiotle of Hinging or 
chanting introduced h> St AinhroHe. It 
wan more monotonoiiH than Uie (rregurian, 
whieii w:iK lined ufterwardK. 

AmbrOBln (am'hro hui). n A coin stniek by 
the diJk(!K of .Milan in the iniildlc iigeh, on 
which St AmbroHe waHreprewinttMl on horne- 
hack, with a whip in liiH right hand 
Ambrotype ( am'hrd-ti 1 0. n | O r. am hrotm, 
immortal. and f//poH,in)j*re»Hion ) 
a picture taken on a plate of prepared gluKM, 
in which the lightH are rcprcHented in Kilver 
and the HhadoWH hy a dark back-ground 
showing through the tratiHparcnt jiortionH 
of the jilate. 

Ambry (an rbrl),n [rontracted irumalmonrn 
(whien He<‘); but another word HeeiiiK to have 
licconie mixed up with this, namely, Fr. 
arinmre, a cupboard, from L 1, armaria, 
armariutn, originally a chcHt for keeping 
artUM. I 1 A idac-e wlieri' alniK are depoHited 
for distribution to the poor, an almonry; 
also, a place in ancient ubbeyH and priories 
whore the almoner lived *1 A niche or 



rccoHH in the wall of ancient clmrcheH near 
the altar, tltted with a door, in a Inch the 
sacred iitciiHilH were dcpoHitctl In llu* 
larger ehiirclies and ciitlicdralH the anibrieH 
were ver> iiuuktouh. used for \arioub]uir- 
lioHCH, ami H<uiietinieH large enough to be 
aliat we Hhoiild iioa lall closets lii R 
(Vitliolic churchcH the Macnd oils are kept 
III the auiliry ;{ A pl.ice in which are kept 
lioiiHelndd iitensilH, victiiah, Ac . a presH; 
a cupboard. 

Ambs-ace (ani'/Tih), II [Fr amhf’san <i Fr 
ainhrM, pi of amhr, from L amhn. both, ami 
as. ace .Sec Ai'K | A double ace, uh when 
two iliee turn up tlie nee 

Ambulacraltam l>ii-brkral),a 111 .Slid per- 
itilulng to an aiiibiilaeriim or to niiibulacra 
Ambulacrum (mn bu bi'ki um) II pi Am- 
bulacra (am bu-la'krii) 1 1 , aiuhiilarnnii, 
an alley .Sec AMUri.A'i'K j In .71W one of 
the perforated Hpaecb or a\enm‘N through 
which are protrmled the tube feet, b\ uieaiiH 
of whielilocoiiiotiou iHctfected iiitlie Keliiiio- 
deniiatii. 

Ambulance tiiurbu hiiisb n (Fr 1 1 a Iioh- 

pital eHtubliMhmeiit nliieli nei-oiiipiiuie 8 iiii 
army in its uioxeiiieutb iii the held for tlie 
purpose of providing aHHiMiiuce. of a more 
or less U'liiporary nature, to the Hoiiliers 
wounded 111 liattle A cart, viiggon, or . 
litter employed to convey Ihewoumled from ' 
the place wiiere they fell to the lioMpital 

Ambulance -cart. Ambulance -waggon 



Ainhiil,inrr-uaggoii iii use in Itu- nntisli .trniy, to 
e.iriv seven si, k er wnttiidfii men 


'(amlui-lans-kHi’t. nm'bu-lau 8 -\\ag-i>n). n A 


two or four wheeled vehicle fitted with suit* 
aide appliances for conveying wounded or 
injured persons to receive at^tion. 
Ambulant (am'bu-lant). a. \L. avilndaTiM, 
from amlmlii, to go about] Walking; mov- 
ing from plue.e to place. 'A knight . . . 
ambulant, combatant' GayUm. 
Ambulate (amM>u-]at). di pret dr pp. 
ambulated; ppr amhalating (L. amhulo, 
ambvlntum, to go about, formed from in- 
separable jireposition amh, around, about.] 
To move bai'kwtird and forward ; to walk 
Ambulation (am-bu-la'shou). n. The act of 
umbiilatiiig or walking ulMiut 
Ambulative (am'lm-lat-iv), a. Having 
a tendency to walk or advance; w'alking; 
s})readiiig 

Ambulator (am'bu-Iat-er), n 1 One who 
walks ahout--2 In road sure an instru- 
ment for iiicaHuring distances; a )ieram- 
liiilator (which see). A iiunie Homctiines 
given to the original form of the veloeija‘do. 
See VklociI'KDK 

Ambulatory (am^hu la-lo-ri). a. 1 Having 
the power or faculty of walking: us, an 
aiiibulaiory animal 2 Pertaining to a 
w'alk, happening or oliiaiiie<i during ii walk. 
*'i'hc iinnces of whom his iiiujesty had an 
nirihiilatorif view in his travels.* Wotton. -- 
a Aei'iistoiiieil to move from place to place; 
not stationary ; as, an ambulatory court 

The pnesthorMl hofurf- w.is vrry ambu- 

latoty, ,iml ilisiitTSt-d into .ill families yrt . ‘1 aylor, 

4 Xworuith fornmd nr adapted for w Hiking: 
a tenii soinctiiiies applied t«i the feet of birtls 
with threi* toes before and one liehiiid, as in 
the pUHHeriiU' birds fi In lau\ not fixed, but 
capaiile of Indiig altered, ns. a will is ambu 
lafory until the death of the testator : the 
return of a sheritt is ambulatory until it is 
filed 

Ambulatory (nin'liu-hi-to-ri). u Aliy part 
of a iiiiildiiig iiib'iided for walking in, as the 
aisles ol a church or the cloisters of a mon- 
astery, specitb’ully , any place iiielosed by a 
colonnade or areatle, a.s a jiortii'o or corridor 
Ambulet (am'lnil), ri |.Sce A.MI{n,ATK ) 
'I'o remove from place to plaei* 

I li> null) cm) of omhtlinf; (.oimmmions is \cry 
jjiiat ! orii jfumt^'h 

Amburbial (aiii-berb'i-al). a (L am, amh, 
iiiotiiid, and orbs, a city | Kiicojn]iaHsiug 

01 snriotiiiding a city. (Rare ] 

Ambury (um'l»n-ri), u |7\ Sax ampir, 

a ciookcti Kwclbng vein ] 1 A tumour, 

wart, or swellitig on a horse, full of blood 
and soft to (be touch 2 ('luh-root. a sort 
of gall or excrescence in some fdaiits of the 
hat order Crurifera*. and chiefly in tlie 
turnip, ]trodueed by a puiictiin' made by 
the ovipositor of an iiirn'ct and the deposi- 
tioii of its eggs 

Ambuscade (am-bus-kad'). u [ Fr embus- 
rath, from It imlumean, to lie in bushes - 
III, III. and bmro, a wood, the same woul as 
K biirfi .See lU'sii j 1 A lying lii wait and 
concealed f.»i the purpose of attacking an 
enemy l*v suriwise 2 A private station in 
whieli troops he eoneeiiled w'itli a view to 
attack their enemy by surprlM*. umiuish - 
W A liody of troo]»s lying in ambush 
Ambuscade (am hU'-kad'), r t. pret A- pp 
ambimeaded: ppr ambnseadimj 'I’o lie in 
wait for, or toatU’iek from iieoiieealed posi- 
tion 

Ambuscading ( UIII bus kad'ing), a (If or 
K'rtaiiiiim lo an nmliiiscnde. gneii to form- 
ug, or formtug nnibuscmles 'Ambusead- 
iiuj ways ■ ( aihjlc 

Ambuscadot (Uiii-bus ktVdo), n An ambus 
eade. Shah 

Ambuscadoi (am bus ka'do), r f To ]iost 
III ambiisb Str T Hrihrit 
Ambush iani'bu8li). n |Fr emhucb*’, (i Fr 
embusc/ie. writ e mb iisebrr. lojjo into a wooil, 
to be 111 wait See AMIU scauk ( 1 'Flic 
stale of lying concealed for the purposi* «»f 
iittaeking by siirprist'; a lying in wait; the 
art of attacking unex]ieet.etily from a eoii- 
cealed position 

llc.orn vklmsc h»Kh w.iUs fc.ir no .tNS.'luU ot sicv;f. 
I ir Irom the ilcep Mi.'b'n 

2 A private or concealed station, xvlierc 
troo]is lie in wait to attack their enemy by 
surprise . an ambuscade - The troo]iK 

mated ni a eoiitvale<l place for attacking 
ly siiriirisi' 

l.nv .in nmbitth fur the city Josh viii -- 

Ambush (ninMuishX r f To latst or }>lHL'e ill 
anihtish 

The %uhtil Turk havint; ambushed .1 thousand 
horse, charged the Perswns Str T, Her*vrt 


Ambush (amTiush). v.i. To lie in wait for 
the purpose of attacking by surfirise. 

Nor !iaw the snake that amtnuh'd for his prey. 

yudge Trumbull. 

Ambttshment (omOiuBh-ment), n. An am- 
bush, in all its senses 2Clir. xili. 13. 

Ambustiont (am-bust'yon), n. [L. ambusixo, 

\ from ambvro,to bum or scorch --am6, about, 
! and vro, ustuui, to bum.] A bum or scald. 
Cockeram. 

Amebean (am-e-be'an), a. Same as Amm- 
bean (which see) 

Ameer, An^ (a-iner'), n. [Ar j A noble- 
' man; a chief; a ruler; tut emir (which see). 

' Amelva (n-mi'va), n. A genus of small sau- 
rian reptiles of the family 'Fcidie llicyare 
I rather pretty animals, w'ith a very long 
' whifi-like tail, and peculiarly elongated toes 
on the hinder feet. The tail is covered with 
I a series of scales arranged in rings. Tlte 
I general colour is dark olive speckled with 
i black oil tlu' nape of the neck: on the sides 
! are rows or bands of white spots edged with 
' black '('here arc iiiuiiy siiecies. inhabiting 
I either (^uitrul America or the West Indian 
I Islands 

; Amelt (am'el), u [Fr. thnail, enamel ] Ena- 
I niel (wliirh see) 

; Amelt (ani'el), rt 'To enamel. ‘Enlight- 
I died all with stars, and richly ameled.* 
Chapman 

Amel-COrn (uiu'el-koni), n. Same as AmyU 
corn. 

Ameliorable ( a-mcryor-a-hl ). a. Capable 
I ol being ameliorated. 

! Ameliorate (a-mel'yor-ut). r 1 pret. A- pp. 
j ameliorated ; ppr ameliorating [Through 
Fr aiii' lioier. irnm L nr/, to, and melturo, 
melioratvm, to make belter, from melior, 
b^•tter I 'Fo make better; to improve; to 
meliorate 

ill i*\t.TV hiim.iii liuing then- i*. u wisli In a melon ate 
Ins iiw II (.onihtiiiit Altimithiy. 

I Ameliorate (a-meryor-nt), ri 'Fo grow 
better; to meliorate 'Wine ameliorates hy 
iig»‘ ' (ioodneli 

Amelioration (a-mtd'yor-iV'hlion). u. 'ITie 
iK't of auiclioratiiig, oi the stati* of being 
' ameliorated; a imikiiig or becoming better; 

imiirovcmeiit; nicliorutioii. 

^ Fill Oetoher I'lilitii 1,111 IS sn full «if Lhnnrv find 
, rood iKitiirt. th.it In siiiiposi s |h,it tliest* vrrv rnb- 
Ih rs .111)1 iiiudIi re rs tlieinsLlvis ,»rc iiuoiirsr nf awe- 
I Jiurke 

Ameliorative (a-mci'yor-at-iv), a Frodiic- 
ing. or having a teiidcu(‘ylo produee, ame- 
lioration or amendment ; as, ameliorative 
medicines 

Ameliorator (a-nu'd'yor-at-Or). n One who 
;inieljor:itc8 

Amen (a'mm') |Hcb amen. firm, esiah- 
lislied, tiilied to Ai amuii, faithful; Chul. 
dmaii, to trust ) V term used in devotions, 
oiruning gciierjilly at the end of a prayer, 

. and inclining So lie il At the end of a 
eieril it i.s eiiunaleiit to a solemn assertion 
of lielirt 

dill- ) ru'd t,)!)! Itl) ss ns' .iii>I. tlir oilier. 

linf ^'li) f) for) , )iulii I not |iroti)iiiii) «• .-Imru 1 

I h III ino-t iD’i-d ))t Me ssni^, .ind -Imeu 
I Sin. k in ni\ tlini.it Shah 

j In the Roman Catholic version of the New 
Te.staincnt. published at Rheiins in 1.^>h2. it 
is used where the Aiithori/ed Version has 
) renlg. being the wotd used in the original. 

J .-f men, amen I s.iv unto tlire-, T x( ept .1 in.iii be 
born •i^yaiii lie I .\niiot st.t tin kiii^diuii of (»id. 

In 111 1 

It is iiscii as a noun to denote ('hrist as 
lieiiig one wlio is true ami faithful ‘'J’liese 
things saith the Amen ’ Rev in. 14 It is 
Used as an adjective to signify made true, 
venheil. fnllilled 

Al‘ ill) luoinisi's of I .od in bun fChriM) are yea, 
I .ind in liiiM .Imit. j t or 1 20. 

Amenability see A3i en a ui.kn fss 

Amenable (a-iue mi-bl). (I |Fr ameuer, to 
bring or lead to d, to. and mener, to lead 
See llFMEAN ) 1 i 111 old fair, easy to lie 

Ifd. governalde. as a woiiiaii by her husband. 

2 LiabU* to answer or lie called to account; 
rcspoiisilde . answ’crable ; nceountable ; as, 
eiery man in amenable to the law's 

Fbr -.ovrTnjjn of tins conmr> is not amenable ta 
.in\ ()Tin )>l tri.d known t)> the kiws yumus 

3 Ready to yiehi or submit, as to advice; 
sulumssive. 

Sicrliii). alw.iys ■was amenable enough to 

nn’iistl Carhle. 

Amenableness, Amenability (a-me'na-bl- 
nes. n-mc'mi-bil"i-ti), ii. The state of lieing 
umenuble. liability to answer. 

Amenably (a-me'na-bli). adv. In an amen- 
, able manner. 


F&tc, fur. fat. fall: me. met. hOr; pine, pin: ndte. not, mbve; tube, tub. hull; oil, pound; ii. 8c. abune; 5*. Sc. fey 
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AmoiUlStt^ (am'en-aj), v.t [Prefix a for ad, \ 
and menace for maiui^e; 0. Pr. aintmager. \ 
See Manage.] To bring under or to a state 
of subordination ; to manage 

With her. whoso will rafrinc Furor tame, { 

Must first begin, and well her atneHajre. Sftnser, 

Amenancet (am'en-ans), n [From Fr, 
atnemr; see AMENABLE, and comp, demean, 
demeanovr, from same stem.] Conduct; 
mien or cairiagc. ‘With gi-ave speech and 
grateful amenance* Ph. Fleicher. 

A yntmii (a -mend'), v. t [Fr. ameMer, for 
emender, Pr. emendar, to correct, from L. 
emendo, to free from faults e, out, out of, 
and menda, a fault Sec Mend.] I'o make 
better, or change for the better, in any way, 
a.s by removing what Is eiToiioous, corrupt, 
faulty, superfluous, and the like, by supply- 
ing a want, or by substituting one thing for 
another; to correct, to improve; to reform 
Amendyonr ways nnd your doings, and I will causu 
you to dwell in this place Jer. vii \ 

Much metre was to be done before Sluiksperc could 
be re«itored to hiiuscit, such as the cor- 
rupted text. A' « U'oftmrtoit 

We shall i lieer her sorrows and arntml her blood 
by wedding her to Norman Sir II' Scot/. 

AmftTid (a-mcnd'), r.i. To grow or hccomc 
better by reformation or rectifying sonte- 
thiiig wrong in manners or morals A mend. 
Improve. Amend differs from improve in 
this, that to amend implitts sometliing {ire 
viously wrong, wlnle to improve docs not 
iiecessarily do so 

Amendable (a-mcnd'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being amended or corrected; as, an amend- 


Tothis. . . he added a sweetness and a mm (/v of 
temper which extorted the praises even of Ins politi- 
cal opponents. HiukU. 

• Amenity damages, damages given for the 
defacements of grounds, especially around 
dwelling-houses, or otherwise for annoyant'c 
or loss of amenity caused by the passing of 
a railway, the construction of public works, 
and the like 

Amenorrhaa (a-men'o-rc"a). n [Or. a, 
priv., men, a month, and rheo, tti flow ] 
An ohstructitui of the menses from other ; 
I causes tlian pregnancy and itdvtuiceil age 
A Mensa et Thoro. i L , from board or I 
' table and Imd.] In lair, a phrase desiTip- < 
tivc of a kind of divoree in wliich the hus- ! 
hand and wife separate, but the husband ' 
maintains tlic wife, and the nntrriagc bond 
, is not dissolved ; now superseded by a ilccree 
I of judicial separation 
, Ament (am'cnt), n Same as Amentum 

I (which see) 

Amentacea (a-mon-tiVsc-o). n pi A group 
of plants whose flowciw are anmiged in an 
amentum or catkin, and which were for- 
merly consitlercd to form anatural order, but 
wliitth later botanists have sejiaraWd into 
several different tirdcrs, as Cuptilifcra*, Sali- 
caceo;, Jlctulaceie, Platanuccie, and Alyrica- ! 
ceie. I 

AmentacepUB (a-men-tA'shus), a In hot 
(a) consisting of or resembling an anu^iitiim; > 
as, an amentaeeoim iiiflorcBCt'iice (b) Fur- 
nished with amenta; as. rnaciihimoiA plants | 
i Amentia (n-mcn'sbi a), n I b . want of rea- 
son- a, without, and mens, mentt*, mind i 


able writ or error. ' 

Amendatory ( n-mend'a-io-ri ), a. supply- • 
ing amemlmeiit; corrective 
Amende (a-mafid), n (Fr amende, 1, b j 
ameiidn, a i»ciialty, reparation. See Amend, j 
r n A pecuniary puidshmeiit or tine ; a 
recantation or rciiaratioii. Amende honor- 
able, formerly a pimislimcnt in France in | 
which an offender against public decency 
ami morality, being led into court with ti 
rope about bis neek, bt'gged partloii of his 
Clotl, the court, Ae In popular Ian tin* 
phra.se now sigiulles a ]iiibli«’ or open recall 
tntion and repaiation to an injured paity 
for iinprojicr Jangnagt* or tn^atnient 

Slitr w.is Lnuik*Miiu‘tl In iii.ike tlu* amende Jtonot - 
aNe, ili.it is, til t. unless lier ilclinipicncv, at tlic eml 
of a piiblu n ii^pnus ]irnLt.‘S‘,K)ii, with a lighted t.ipor 
in her h.iiid, aiu' t<i lx iiiiprisniuMl during the pkastire 
oftht King of rr.iiu ( /l/oi Strokland 

Amender (a-mend'er), n. <bic who amends 

U «• tind (hisdigcsti'rot i.ndc*s, auiendmd laws, 
p«*riiiilltng ntii nf tlu iiioht utrni mus ai IS of 

nppr« ssinii JOout;hinn 

Amendfult (a-mend'fi|1), a. Full of nmeiid- 
iiieiit oi im]irovement. * Voiir most rimc/o/- 
pd ami unmatehed fortunes ’ Ueau <1 FI 
Amendment (a-meiid'iiiciit), n. ]. TIk; act 
of making better, or ebniigiiig for the bet- 
ter, in any May, as by the correction of 
faults, the remo\al of superlliiities, the 
siipiilying of ileticiciieicK, the substitution of ! 
one tiling for another, Ac ; iiniirovemcnt , ' 
rcfonnatioii 'Amendment of Mfv.' Hooker ' 

Hi r Wlirks .ifl sn iicrfei t th.it thrrr is no platr fnr ! 
awtiitment^ Ray. \ 

2 The act of becoming better, or state <if | 
having become better, specifically, recovery i 
of livaltb 

Your hiainur's plavcrs, lu-.inng your amendment. 

Art' mine til pl,i% .1 p)e,i',.iiil mmi'dy Shak, 

3 In parlinmentanf proceedings, an altera- 
tion proposetl to be made in" the draft of | 
any liill, or in the terms of any imition iin- ' 
der discussion; also, any alteration proposed > 
in the terms >f any motion or resolution 
brought forward at a ]iiiiilie meeting Some- 
times an arncndineiit is moved, the effect of 
Miiich is entirely to reverse the .sense of tin* 
original motion - 4. Tn law, the correetnin ' 
of an error in a Miit tir proeess syn f'tir- 
rec'tion, improvement, reformation, amelio- 
ration, betterment 

Amends (a-meiid/'). n pi ('ompensation for 
a loss or iiijurv . recompense, satisfaction, , 
equivalent. * Vet tliiis far fortune maketh ! 

us atnends ’ Shak ] 

Amendsfol (a mendz/ful), a Making 
amends Goodrich. . 

Amenity (a-men'i-ti), w [L. anurnitas, Fr. 
amende, L anio n pleasant ) llie quality 
of licitig pleasant or agreeable, uiiether in 
resjiectof situation, prospect, climate, tem- 
per, disposition, iiiaiuicrs, or the like; plea- 
santness; pleasi iigness. ‘ Paradises for a nie- 
nity ’ Itp. JUehardson. * The amenity of 
the story.’ Dr. H More. j 

Thie climate has not seduced by its anunttus i 

Howdt . 


yVilloM (S.i/it Jrafdtv), ni;dr 
.111)1 t(m.dc, with sop.ir.tti 


See Mind ] Imbecility of mind ; idiocy or 
dotage 

Amentum (a-men'tum). n pi. Amenta 
(a-meii'ta) |b. 
anicnfnni.atiHUig 

for throwing a . 

spear, alsti a sluie- 
stra]) 1 in hot a 

kind of iiiflores- II 

fence eoiisistiiig IT ► ,,,.-*'-.-^1^. 

t»f unisexual apet- .'jy ^/Ir 

alous flowers in (H* 

the axils of scales dr. ' V 

or liracts raiigctl !{ 

Jibing a stalk or /' 

'I’bt' true amen- ^ ii 

iuiii or catkin is /I 

articnlatetl with '* 

file biaiic'li and 
dt'cidiioiis, and is 

well seen in the Willow (S.i/M/r.rWrr). m.dr 
. Ml ... I t. I 'Old l«m.ilc, with sop.ir.iti 
willow, bircll.osik. tp.wcrs 

])o]ibir,aiid bn/.el. 

AmenUBe,1 rt |Fr amenniser, to make 
small a for ad, to, and nuinnser, from 
menu, little, and that from b nnniitns, 
minute See MlM'TE | To lessen , to tliiiii 
nisb ■ If lie aniennse or wiUitlraW’ llic 
alincsse «if the ptmr ’ Chaaeei 

Amerce (a-iin**rs'), r t jiret A iqi amerced ; 
pjir a me re my \ Fr. a me re n , finetl at tbi' 
mercy of tbectiurt a, at, uiitl merei, mercy | 

1 To jminsli liy a ]H*cuniary penalty, the 
amount of Mliieb is not Ilxetl by law, but 
leh to the discretion of tin* court, as, the 
court amerced the criininal in the sum of 
tlWi 2 T<» piinisb by iiillictiiig a peinilty 
of any kiiul, as by depriving of sonic right 
or ]irivllege, OI entailing st*me loss upon, to 
punish 111 gcnend ‘ Millions of spirits for 
ins fault amereed of heaven ’ Mdton. 
•Shall by him be amerced with )iciiaiiee 
tine ' Spenset 

Amerceahle (a-mers'u-bl), a biabic to 
aiiiercemeiit 

Amercement (a-niers'ment). n i 'I’ho act 
of ninereiiig, or staU* of being iunere.ed - 

2 In lair, a pecuniary penalty inflicted on 
an oftemler at the discretion of the court 
Jt <liffei-s from a fine, in that the latter is, 
or was originally, a fixed ami certain sum 
inesenbed by statute for an oftenre, wliilc 
an amcreemeiit is arbitrary, hence the prac- 
tice of affeeriny .See AFFKKU - Amerce- 
ment rmjnl, a penalty imposetl on an officer 
for a misdemeanour in bis office. 

Amercer (a-meis'er), n. fine wlm amerces 

Amerc i am en t (H-m^Fsi-a-ment), n Hume 

as A mercement, 2 

American ( a-meFi-kan ). a [ The name 
America arose from a iiiisiindeiiitandirig. 
Martin WaltzeinUller or Wabbseernuller, a 
native and t4*acher in the gyniiiasium of Ht 
I)i<'*,iii Jx>rraine,gave the name A wcriW Terra 
in l.W to .South Anierii'a, or those parts of it 
said to have fM*en discovered by Amerigo 
Vespucci, an Italian mariner, who under 


I 


i 


I 


the Portuguese made two voyages to Ame- 
rica between 1501 and 1504 This name, 
which was rapidly adopted in Geniiany, 
and extended to the wliole continent, was 
gradually adopted also in other countries. 
The mainland Mas first seen in 1407 by 
Sebastian Caliot, who sailed uiulor the 
patronage of Henry VI f. of England ] Per- 
taining to America: in a restricted sense, 
pertaining to the Tnited States; as. the 
A merican navy American leather, a kind 
of vtiniished or ennnielled cloth, prepared 
in imitation of leather, for covering ch^rs, 
sofas, A’t*. 

AmerlCBA (n-meFi-knn), n A native of 
America: originally applied to the aborigi- 
mil races fonml there by the KuroYieiins, but 
rn»w applied to the dcseeiidnnts of Euro- 
peans born in America: and, in a restricted 
sense, to the inhabitants of the I'liited 
States 

AmericanlBm (n-mcr'i-kan-i/m). n. 1 The 
love <ir preference xvhieh Amerienn citizens 
have to tlieir oxvii coiinti^, or its interests, 
(Mistnms, A'c : the exhibition of .siieli pre- 
ference ; os. bis Amerieanism istif the most 
pronouneeil t.yi>e ~2 A word, fibrase, or 
idiom peculiar to the English language as 
spoken in America, and not forming jiartof 
the bingiiagt' as spoken in England ITliere 
are also of course Spanish ami Portuguese 
Americanisms in a similar sense | 
Americanize (a mcr'i- kail-!/), vt pret 
jij) amencanizedi jqir. nmeneaniziiui 1 T<» 
render American or like what pr(‘vails or is 
characteristic of America (especially the 
I'nited States) and its institutions 

Thi' line of .‘iri^iiiuriit li.is lurii .Klnptril by tlir 
rii[ht hi>iiniir.ihlr‘ |'(‘iitlriiiriii o|i|)nsii«- with ri'i;.ir(l In 
wli.ii lie tvrn}\ anieenani tlit. iiislititlititi . nf llu* 
cntiiitry o/iidi/rne 

2 'I'o nafuralire in Aniciica. 

AmeB-ace (am/'as). n A double ace; an 
ainbs-aec 

1 li.ul r.ither he* in tliisi hour tli.m llirnw amet-aie 
foi m\ lilc S/riiX* 

AmeBB (am'es), n Same as Almuce (which 
sec) 

Ametabola, Ametabolia (a me tub'o-la, a'- 
iiiet-a-bb"Ii-a ), n pi IGr ametabolos, \\u- 
cliangtx'ibb* a, pnv , and metaballo, to 
throw in a ditteieiit position, to ebange 
mefa, iniplyiim eliaii^e, and hallo, to throw ) 
A diMsioii ot insects, inelnding only the 
apterous oi w iiikIcsh insi'cls, as bee, Hpriiig- 
tails, Ac . which <lo not undergo any meta- 
morphosis. Init wdi .'h escape troiii the egg 
ni>ai ly iiiidi'r the saim* form w Inch they pre- 
serve through life 

Ametabollan (•• nn>t a ImV'Imiii), n In zool 
an insei't that does not .in’ergoa metamor- 
pJloHis .Set AME'IAIIoI.A 
AmetabOliC(a'inet-a-bol"ik). a. |(fr a, priv , 
and mvtabnh, change. See A.MKTAIioi.A ] 
III zool a term applieil to those iiiseets 
which do not poSM'ss wiuks when perfect, 
and winch do not Iheicfore )iass tliroiigh 
any well nniikcd imdainorpliosis 
AmethOdical ( »-mc thoU'ik al >, a I Prefix 
a, ind., and metbodiral (wliich sec).) I'li- 
inethodicid, im-gular, without order Hai- 
ley I bare 1 

AmethOdiBti (a-ineth od-ist). a [(Sr anieth- 
fifba.', without plan OI method See Method | 
A quack ‘liiniiiricall cnacf/indiAfs.’ Whit- 
lock 

AmetbyBt (am'e-thist). ?i |b amrthystns : 
(Sr. amethystoH a, neg.. and melhyo, to iii- 
ebriati*, from sonic Hiijqioscd (|iiality in the 
stone of jircventing or eiiriiig iiiioxtcalion.| 
1 A violi t blue or jiuride varu'ty of (|iiart/. 
the cobiur being due to the jtreseiiee (if per- 
oxide of iron It generally occurs crystal- 
lix(‘d 111 iK^xahedral jtrisiiisoi pyramids, also 
in rolled fragments, coin]iosed of iinperfeet 
lirismatic cryslals Its fracture is eon- 
eboidal or splintery. It is wrought into 
various articles of jewelry Tlie finest ame- 
tliystscomc fioin India, ('cyloii, and ilra/.ll 

(mental amethyst, a rare violet-coloiirtjd 
gem, a variety of aliirniiia or corinidiim, of 
exiraordinar.v brilliancy and beauty 2 In 
her a inn pic colour: the same in (i noble- 
man’s eKciitcbeoii US jrarpure in a gentle- 
man’s and merevry in that of u prince 
AmethyBtine ta imvibist'in), a l. J’ertain- 
ing to or n'senibling amethyst; aiieieiilly 
apjdied to a gannerit of the colour of ame- 
thyst. as distinguished from tin* 'rvt'iuii and 
hyaciiithine piinde - 2. Goinposed of ame- 
thyst. as, an amethystine cup 
AniliaxiC ( ain-ha'rik ). n. [From Anihara, 
a province In Ahyssinia | The vernacular 
language of South-westeni Ahyssinia, a eor- 


ch. cAain; «h. Sc. locA; g, ^o; J,>ob; fi. Fr. tow; tu, (/ten; th, tAin; w, irig; wh, loAig; zh, azure. -See Key- 
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nipt and barbarous dialect of Arabic, ivith 
many African elemeiitH. 

Andisratla (ani'li^mtl'u). n [In honour of 
Countess Amfierst, a zealous promoter of 
botany. ] A Kenus of plants, uat. order 
LeKuniiiiosie. Tlit* flowoi-s are larKe, bri((ht 
verniilion with yellow spots, and form a 
raceme about :i feet loiiK Tliere is only one 
species, the A nohUitt, a native of liurinah, 
in which roiiiitry tlio flowers are collected 
and laid before the shrines of Buddha. 

Af^a (atn'i a), n A Keniis of Kanoid fishes 
found in tlie rivers of America, and coiisti- 
liitine the family Arniidie (which sec) 

AmiaD^ty (a'mi-a-bir'i-ti), n The <{UHlity 
of lieiiiK amialjlc or lovalile ; excellence of 
disnosition ; aniiablencHM. 

Amiallle (n'mi a-bl ). a. (linder this form 
tliere are jirolmtily two kindred words mixed 
up, namely >'r. aif/Mf/Us, lovely, amiable, 
from L. amahiliH, fritni atim to love, l‘'r. 
amiable, amicatile, L. amicabiliit J 1 f Kx- 
citiiiK or tending to excite love or deliKlit; 
lovely ; beautiful ; deliKhtful , plcasiiiK 
* How amiable are thy tabernacles, U Loni. ‘ 
l*s Ixxxiv 1. 

Oiiiir spt lliiv clown minii lln*. flnw'ry 

While I thy itMtiifiif cfK-pks ilo Loy 

There- IS notiuin; more amuth/r m n.itiip- lli.in the 
char.iLter of a truly (..'uod niiiii ( nn Au 

2. roHHCHsinK such aKrcealde moral iiimhtics 
as sweetness of temper, kind-lieartefiiiess, nr 
the like; haviiiK an exeelleiit diHpo.sitioii ; 
lovable. iiH. an umUible fdrl . an amiable 
disiMisition .See extract. 

This (wiircl). Hill ‘Invi-ly' li;ivr 1 m-i*u so far clillrmili- 
nieil lli.it 'amutUt ' m vi-r r*|iri:ssi s now anv othi*r 
tli.in uiotal liivc-Unchs, whuh in 'loxulv' i-. si-liloin 
or iic’vi.r iinpliril --//•/ I truth 

At KxhibiliiiK h've or a show of love; pro- 
eeetlinK from love 

I ..IV Mittmiiihie sie^'r to lln honesty of this lord'-s 
will- ^lutAr. 

AmiablenessCiVnii-a-bl-nes), n. The <|tiality 
of beiiiK amiable; loveliiieHS, aniiability. 

Amlabl^ (a'mi-ii-bh), m/r 1 In an unuable 
inaiiiier, in a manner to excite or attract 
love. !i t PleasinKl.V . deliKhtfully ‘ Tho 
palac(‘s rise so amiably ' Sir T Herbert 
(Bare.) 

Thry (the* |i.ir, titles) .ire so ntmttMy perspn nous, 
vi|;oroiis, and hriKlit AA/ul.c 

Amlaxith, AmlantbuBtaiii'Miiith. am i an'- 
thus), n I (if amiautoH a, iie>;., and 
miaino, to ))ollute or vitiate so called from 
its iiieoiiibiistibility. | Flexible asliestos, 
earth-tlnx, or mouiitain-tlax : a mineral oc 
eiiiTiiiK Krncrally in serpentine veins, some- 
what reseinltlinK flax, usually ^trayisli or of 
a KriHMiisli-wlilte colour It is eoinpused of 
delicate lllnments, very flexible, and some 
wiiat elastic, oft<>n lonm and rcHcnibhin; 
threads of silk It is incombustible, and 
has soiiietiincH beiMi wroiialit into cloth and 
paper iiy the aiil of llax, which is afterwards 
removed by a red heat It has also been 
employed as laiiip-wicks, ami for tlllini; h'as- 
urates, the tlbresienminiiiK red-hot without 
beiiiK consumed It is a tiner variet> of as- 
bestos (which sec) 

Amlanthlforxn (am i an'thi form), a \Ami^ 
anth and Jnrm \ Flavin); the form or like- 
ness of amianth 

Amlauthinlte(am i-aiiTliin-it) n A species 
of uiuorphons mineral, a vunct> of actino- 
lite, its colour is ash, areenish, or >eIlou ish- 
)rray, often mixed with yellow or red . its 
fracture eonfuseilly foliated and llbvoiis 

AmianthOldtam-i an'tlioid), ii \Amuinth. 
ami Or eo/as, form | A mineral which 
occurs in tufts, coniposcd of lonis capillar) 
fllainents, flexible and verx elastic, mori- 
flexible than the fibres of asbestos, but 
Htitfcr and more elastic Ihiui those of ami 
anth The colour is olive-ifreeii or arciMiish- 
white. It is a variety of hornblende 

Amlanthold (nni-i'an'thoid).a Kcsemldini; 
HiniHiith in form 

Amianthus. Mee AMiANTti. 

Amicability (am'lk-a-bir'i-ti). n. ijuidity 
of beiiiK amieable; nmieableuess 

Amicable (am'ik-a-bl), a lb amienbilo,, 
fnnn amieua, a friend, from atno, to love ] 
Olniraet^M'ixed by or exhibiting friendslii)i, 
peiieeableness. or harmony, friendly, jHaiee- 
able; harinoiiiouH in social or mutual trims- 
actions ; as. an amieable arranKement ; an 
amieable adjustment of ditferenees. ' His 
kindness and liunmnity, and amicable dis- 
imsition. and attabilit) and pleasantness of 
temper' - .-tniiVnfde acfiim, in late, 

an action eommeneed and pri*seeuted ne- 
cordiuK to a mutual understanding, for the 


purpose of obtaining a decision of the courts 
on some matter of law involved in it. — 
Amicable numbers, in ariih. such as are 
mutually equal to the sum of one another's 
aliquot parts —Avnieable, Friendly Ami- 
cable is negative; friendly is positive: ami- 
cable simply implies a degree of friendship 
such os that we. do not wish to disagree 
with those with whom we are on amtcable 
terms; friendly means that the relations 
are of aii active character, that we have 
done Hoinetliiiig to attain, ami would do 
more to retain, the relation — .Syn Friendly, 
peaceable, liarnionious. 

AmlcableneBB (ain^ik-a-bl-ncs). n The rpia- 
lity of liciiig amicable*, peaceable, friendly, 
or disposeti to peace; a disFiosition to pre- 
serve peiK'e and friendsFiip; friendliness 
Amlcailly (am'ik-a-bli), ailv. In an uiniealile 
or friendly manner; with bariiiony; without 
eontroversy , us. the dispute was amicably 
adjusted 

Amiftiil f (tt-ml'kal nr am'ik-al). a. Friendly; 
atnicable ' An amieal eall to repentance.' 
H' Wateon 

Amice (ain'is), »I. [O Fr. amut, amil, Fr. 
amict, from L amietiot, an u]i)>er or outer 
garment, from amicio, amietum, to wrap 
round prefix am, around, and jaeio, jac- 
tiim, to tiirow I Sonietliing wrapped rniind 
a person; speeifleiilly, (a) a flowing cloak 
formerly worn by jiriests and pilgrims. 

A p.iltiK.-r's amttr wr.iptif-d him routul, 

With a wrought Spatiisn balilnclc boinul 

.Sir ir. Srott 

(b) An oblong piece or strip of fine linen, 
with an embroidered a)ipan>l sewed iqion 
it, falling dow’ii the slionlders like a eope, 
worn under the alb by priests of the Roman 
<!atholie t'iiureh when engaged in the ser- 
vice of the iniiss It was t>rigiiially tenipo- 
runl) placed on the liead till the other vest- 
ineiits weixs armiiged. after which it was 


but may be traced in the compounds called 
arnulce and amines. Thus acetamide is a 


I compound of acetum and amHogen; potaih 
samtne, of potassium and amidogen. 

' AmldsllipB (a-mid'shipB), adv. In or to- 
wards the middle or the middle line of a 
shin; as. to put the helm amidshipe. 

Amidward (a-midVgrd), adv. Towards the 
middle line of a ship. 

(am-Vi-d6), n. pi A family of re- 



1, Aiiiirc round thr nnk. .. Amirr worn as a hood 

turned down with the apiiarel outwards, so 
that when reposing on tin* shoulders ii re- 
sembled an embroidered collar 'I'o this 
]Misition on the head is to Ik* referred its 
iider symbolisin as a helmet of salvation 
The hands worn by some ITotestiLiit clergy- 
men are a relic of the amiee 

ATT.ivvd m h.diil itl.uk .ind ttfttur thin, 

I lUi- to .1 holy monk llu- servue to hegm S/^etiser, 

Amict (ttin'ikt), n. Same as A mice 

Amicus Curias (a-mi'ktm kn'n-e), n. \h 1 In 
law. a trieiid of the court, a in'tsoii in court 
who informs the judge of an error he has 
noticed or makes any useful suggestion. 
Amid, Amidst (a-mid'.n-nndsr), prep. [ITe- 
tl.\ a. oil. III. and mid, midst In A Sax. it 
appears as vn-middaii. on-middvm, later as 
am Hide, nmiddes, the t lia.s been tacked on 
us in aijatnst ; tlie es Is an adverbial geiiit 
terininntion .Sue MlIi, Mium.K. Ac J In the 
midst or middle, surrounded or eiieoin- 
passed by. mingled with; among Amid is 
used eliiefly in poetry. * I’Ineed tar amid 
the melancholy iiinin ' Tfumihon. 'Amidst 
the garden' Hilton 

Amide, ibnine (aurid. anrin), n in chem 
naini's given to a series of salts produced 
hy the substitution of elements or radicals 
fiir the liydrogtm atoms of ainiiioniu : often 
used as teriiiiiiations of the iiaiiies of such 
salts >Vhen these hydrogen atoms are ro- 
1 >laeed hy aeid radicals, the salts are culled 
amides, as Ml.jt^tll^O (aeetamide); while 
if the replacing radicals are basie, the salts 
are termed amines, as NH«K (potassamiue) 
and Ml.jt\jlb (eUiylainine) 

AmidiiL Amidine (am'id-in). n ((? 84 HnoOsi,.) 
A peculiar substance piXH’iuvd from wiient 
and potato starch It is opaque or semi- 
trnus)iarent, white or yellowish-white, in- 
odorous. iusi)dd. and x'ery friable It forms 
the soluble or gelatinous part of starch. 

AmidOgBll (R-iiiid'o-jeiiX N I A mule, and 
tJr gennaO. to produce the generator of 
Hiniiies ] A hasifyiiig priiieiple composed 
of two equivalents of hydrogen ami one of 
nitrogen (NH.A. It has not liecii isolated. 


cent ganoid Ashes, approaching more closely 
than the other families of the order to the 
ordinary bony fishes. The skin is covered 
with sitnill, thin, rounded scales, coated 
I with enamel, and the caudal fin is scarcely 
I unsymmctrical. The species of this family, 
I which are few in number, inhabit the fresh 
; waters of America. One of the lai'gest is 
the Amia calea. 

Amllene (um'il-cn), »1 Same as Amylene. 
Amine. See amiue 

Amir (H-nicri), n Same as Emir (which see). 

AmlriQt (am'i-ral), n. An admiral. See Au- 
MIKAb 

AmlB t (ani'is), n An amiee. Sjwmer. See 
Amice. 

AmiBB (ii-misO. n or adv [ Prefix n. and miss. 
See Mlss.J 1 Wrong, faulty: out of time or 
order; impriqier . used only as a predicate; 
as, it iiiuy nut be amiss to ask advice. 

There's mmicwliat in tins world atutts 
Shall be tiiirKldl(;d by and by Tennyson. 

— To be not amiss, to be iiassuble or suitable; 
' to be ]iretty fair; to be not so very bad after 
I all: a phrase used to express approval, but 
I not in a very emphatic way. [('olloq.] 

' She's .-I miss, she is; and jet she an'f timtss—ehf 
fltckens. 

2 In a faulty inunner; contrary to propiiety, 
truth, law', or morality 

Ve ask .-ind receive not, bei ause ye ask amtss. 

Jam IV. 3 . 

AmlBBf (n-mis'), n Fault; wrong 'Some 
great amiss ' Shak. 

Pale be my looks to witness my aniiM. Lyly. 

AmlBBlbllity (a-mia'i-bin ti), n The capa- 
bility or possibility of being lost. [Hare i 

Notions nl popul.ir rights, and the annssibtlity of 
sovcrejgn power for misiondiirt, were l)ro.ichrd 

HtiUam. 

AmlBBlble (a-iTiis'i-bl), a |L. amissibilis.] 
( ‘apable of being or liable to bt* lost [Rare.] 

AmiBBiont (u-ini'sbon), n [L amtssio, 
amissionis, from amitto a, away, and mitto, 
to send ) Loss. ‘A misxm/i of their church 
inomhershii).’ Dr 11. More 

Amitt (a-niit'), v.t |1., amitto, to lose.] To 
lose Sir T Droivne 

Amity (am'i-ti). n [Vr onntn^.O.Kr amist^, 
Pr. amistat, from a L 1. amieitas (used in- 
stead td ('lass L ffihfcrtm, friendship), from 
nmie^ts, a friend, from a mo, to bive.l Friend- 
ship, 111 a general sense ; barnioiiy ; good 
umlcrstamiing, especially between iiiitions; 
political friendshi]); ns. a treaty of amity 
ami commerce 

f.rrat Kritain w.is m le.igiie and amtty with .ill the 
world, Sn f /loTies. 

Syn Ilarmotiy, kindness, nfiection, friend- 
sliip, good will 

Amma (iinTinn). n (A word jirubably formed 
from the earliest sound uttered by an in- 
fant, and hence recognized in Hie name for 
motlier, nurse, in many tongues; comp (r. 
a mine, a wet-nurse ; O (i amma, a niidher; 
Heb cm; Syr ama, u mother Comp also 
mamma, L mamma, a breast J An abbess 
or spiritual mother in the Creek Church. 

Awimn. (ain'niu), n [Gr . a bainl ] A girdle 
or truss used in ruptures 

Amman (ani'iimn), n [Contr from G amt- 
mann, eourtniaii or i^fileci - amt, from am- 
Uteht, duty, ofllee See Amkan'-'APOK 1 An 
ufilcer who, in Switzerland and m some 
jinrts of Germany, exercises judicial func- 
tions in a limited ilistriet of countr>' 

Ammi (iitn'iiie), ii |Gr ammits, sand | A 
genus id utnltelliferous plants, growing in 
the Mediterranean region, and having the 
habit of tht‘ carrot, but w'ith the outer 
petals of the iiinbel very large. They are 
soiiietinies called hislmp-iveeds None of 
them are natives of Briiuin. our bishop- weed 
lieiiig the AiyofMdtnm podayraria, other- 
wise called goiitwort 

Ammlral f (am'mi-rul). n 1 Admiral - 2. A 
ship currying an admiral; any large ship. 
See Admiual. 

His — to equal which thr t.'illest pine 

Hr»« on Norwegian lulls, to N- the mast 
Of somr Etcal .iwimra.', were but a w.’ind— 

He walk'd with to supp^irt uneasy stej*s 
. .Mtiton. 


tiver thr burning marie 


K&t«, fHr, fat. fall; mO. met. \\br\ pine, pin: note. not. move; tube, tub. bull; oU. pound; ii. Sc. abnne; y. Sc. fey. 
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(am'mit), n. [See Amicb. ] An amice. 

Their motley h<ihits, mani|>Ies and stoles. 

Albs, ammtts, rochets, chimers, hoods, and cowls. 

O/dJtnfM. 

|Ta.fwmit af am^mlt. ham^mitV ii. [Or. 
ammos, Baud.] Au old mineralogical name 
for roe-Btone or oolite, and for all those 
gandstones composed of rounded and loosely 
compacted grains like oolite. See OoLlTK. 

AnunocliryM (am'mo-kris). n. [Gr. aimnuff, 
sand, and ehrynos, gold ] A yellow soft 
stone, found in Germany, consistitiK of 
glossy yellow particles. When nihlHMi or 
ground it has been used to strew over fresh 
writing to prevent blotting. 

AjnmooOBteB (am'mo-se-tez), n. [Gr. amintut, 
sand, and koite, a bed.] A genus of cyclo* 
stomous fishes, family Petroiiiyzoiiidn' or 
Petroinyzidie, clostdy allied to the lampreys 
One British species is known, the pride or 
mud-himprey (ii. bmnchitilut): it is occasion- 
ally met with in our rivers, where it lodges 
in the mud 

AmmodsrteB (am'mo-di-tez), n. [Gr. ammoH, 
sand, and dytos, from dyb, to go into, to 
enter j A genus of apodal fishes, family 
Ammodytida;, sub-order Anacanthini; the 
sand-eel (which see). 

AnunodsrtldSB (am'ind-di"ti-dc). 71 pi. |See 
Ammopytks ] A family of ilshes, sub-order 
Anacanthini. or- 
der Tcleostei, of 
which the genus 
Ammodytes is 
the type. Sec 
SAND-KBL 

Amm on (am'- 
mon), n [Anc. 

Egyptian iiinuu, 

A tnmon | Au 
ancient Ethio- 
pian. and sub- 
8 ci|uently au 
Egyptian deity, 
called by the 
Greeks Zeiut 
Amtmn, and by 
the Latins ./m- 
2 nter Ammon. 

Alexander the 
Great visited his 
temple in the 
desert of Libya, 
and was saluted, 
it is said, by the priests ns son of the god 
Ammonalum (am'ni<ui-a]-uni), //. ((.'ontr 
iur arntfutnia alum. ] A mineral consisting 
of a hydrosulphate of alumina and ammonia, 
found in thin fibrous layers in brown-coal 
in Bohemia. In France it is manufactured 
and used for potnsh-nlum 

Ammonia (arn-mo'ni-a), n [Gr. nmmunink- 
oti, sal-ammoniac, so called from the salt 
being first obtained by burning camels’ <luug 
near the Temple <if Ammon in Libya } 
(.\H« ) The modern name of the vnlatilf 
alkali, formerly so called to distinguish it 
from the mon* fixed ulkalics Tt is a gas. 
and was first procured in that state by 
Priestley, who termed it alkaline air Ho 
obtained it from sal -ammoniac by the 
action of lime, b> winch method it is yet 
generally prepared Amnioiiia is used for 
many purposes, both in medicine and scien- 
tific chemistry'; not, however, in the gasciuis 
state, but freipieutly in solution in water, 
under the names of Utfuid ammonia, aijne 
ous ammonia, or ttjn'nts of hartshorn It 
may be liquetied by pressure, ami the liipiid 
may be fro/cn by the same means It may 
be procured naturally from luitrcsccnt ani- 
mal substan .s, and artificially from the 
destructive distillation of organic matter, 
except fat, by subjecting it to heat in iron 
cylinders. Tn commerce it is i-hielly got 
from the distillation of iiit-coal and of refuse 
animal siibstancps. such ns boni's, cliiipings 
and shavings of horn, hoof, Ac It may 
also be obtained from vegetable mutter 
when nitrogen is one of its elements The 
air contains a minute (juantity i>f ammonia 
from the putrefaction of animal and vege- 
table bodies It is recognized by its imngent 
smell and transient alkaline effect on vege- 
table colours. 

Ammoniac, Ammoniacal ( ani-m(Vni-ak, 
am-mo-ni'ak-al), a Pertaining to ammonia, 
or possessing its properties -Ammimiacal 
fPM, ammonia in its purest fonn See Am- 
monia — Ammoniac yum. or gum-ammo- 
nuie, a gum-resin from Africa and the East, 
brought in large masses, composed of tears, 
internally white and externally yellow ; an 
exudation from an umbelliferous plant, the 


Ammon, from a lirnnxc in 
llritish Miis«‘Uin 


Doretna amnumiaeum. It has a fetid smell, 
and a nauseous sweet taste, followed by a 
bitter one. It is iiiflaniimible, soluble in 
water and spirit of wine, and is used in 
medicine as au aiitispasiiuMile, stiniiihint, 
and expectorant in ehronic catarrh, bron- 
chitic affections, and asthma. It is also 
used for plaster8.--A»mnoMmca/. liuaor. a 
product of the distillation of coal in gas- 
works, usually containing 4 to 8 oz. of nni- 
iiumia in a gallon, and used as a iniuiure.- - 
A m maniacal suff, asalt formed by the union 
of umiiionia with an acid, without tlic elim- 
ination of hydnii^ui. differing in this from 
metallic salts, which ai'c formed by the sub- 
stitution of the metal for the hydrogen of 
the a<'i»l. 

Ammoniac, Ammoniacum (ain-iiuVni-ak. 
am md-iii'ak-um), n. Same ns Ammoniac 
Gam (which see under Ammoniac, a ) 

Ammoniaplione (am mo iii-a-fOn), n [yim- 
munta, and Gr phone, voice ] A recently- 
invented eoiitnvaiice for the iiihaluMoii of 
ammonia, a pioeeediiig which is said to 
strciiglheii the voice, making it full, lich, 
and clear; suggested by the presence of ain- 
monin m the atmosphere of Italy 

Ammonite (am'iuon it), n [Kesombliug the 
hornsof .liipiter .1 mmou, whose statues were 
represeiifeil with ram'shoriis IGiieof the fos- 
sil shells of an extensive genus (Ammoiii(es) 
of extinct ccphulopodoiis iiiolliiscs (cuttlc- 
tlslics), family .Animoiiitidn'. coiled in ii plane 
spiral, and ciiambercd within like that of 
the existing nautilus, to which the ammon- 
ites were allied. These shells haveu iiacreons 
lining in the inside, iiiul a porcclaiicous 
layer externally, niul arc smooth or rugose, 
the rnlgcH straight, crooked, or undulated, 
and in some eases armed with projecting 
spines or tubercles 'I’lie species already 
deserilKMl number ami range from the 
lias to the I'halk inclusive. They vary in 
size from mere specks up to 8 or 4 feet in 
diameter. Kometimes called >VuaA*e-sbon',and 
formerly Cornu Ammon is (Awmum’h horn). 



AniiiKiuitcs obtiisus. Aiiiiiit>iiites v.'in.ins 

Ammonitldsa (am-inon-it'i-de). n pf A 
numerous extinct family of tctrabraneliiate 
eephalopods ( cuttle tishes ), of aliieh tlie 
well known aininonite is the type M in- 
elinies the genera (foiiiutites, Ceratites, Ani- 
nionilcH, Keaphites, lluinites. and otbi'rs 
They are the most ehuraeteri-^tie molluscs 
of tlie secondary rocks See AmmoMTK. 

Ammonitlferous ( am'iiioii-it-if"er us ), a 
('ontaining the remains of uniinonites, as, 
ammouitiferimM roeks. 

Ammonium (am-ino'iii-iiin). n (Ml4 ) A 
name given to the liyptdhelieul base of am- 
iiioiiia, analogous to u metal, as potassiuni 
It lias not been isiduted If iiierenry at tin* 
negative jiolc of a galvanic batt<*ry Ik- placed 
in I’ontaet xiitb a solution of aiiiinonia. and 
the eire.uit Ik* completed, un uniiilgam is 
formed wliieb, at the teiniwratiire of 70’ or 
80 Fahr , IS of the eoiisistenee of Inittei, 
blit at the freezing-point is a tlrin and erys- 
talli/ed mass This anialgani is supposed 
to be formed bytheiuetalliebaHeanitnoiiium, 
and IS tile nearest aiiproueh to its isolation 
Gn the eeasing of the current the uinalgam 
deeoinposcH into inerciiry, luninoiiia, and 
hydrogen, the two latter escaping as gas in 
tlie proportions extiresscd by their iitomie 
weights, namely. 11 and NH 3 - Ammomam 
bases, comiiouiids represeutiiig fine or more 
inolceiiles of hydrate of ammonium, in 
winch mono- or poly-iitomie radicals replace 
the whole or part of the hydrogen, as iodide 
of tetretliylinm X (GjjH 6 ) 4 L 

AmmOUiurett (am •inoii-Tu-ret), n 1 11 chem 
one of certain siipiKised eoiiipuumls of am- 
monia and a pure laetai, or an oxide of a 
rnetal. 

Ammophlla ( a-roon-la ), 71. [Gr ammos, 
sand, ami philns, a lover ) I A genus of 
grasses growing on Hic sandy shores of 
Europe and X'ortli Amcriea; tlie sea-reeil. 
A . ammlinacea (common inariini, sea-reed, 
mat-weed, or sea-lient) grows on sandy sea- 


shores, and is extensively employed in Nor- 
folk and Holland for preserving the sliores 
from iiininds of the sea, as it serves to hind 
down the sand by its long matted rhizomes 
It is also maiiiifaetiired into door-mats and 
tlour-hrushcs In the Hebrides it is imide 
into ropes, mats, bags, and hats --2 A long- 
iKidicd genus of fossorial hyiiiciioidora, eoin- 
iiioiily called saml-wnsps See SANb-WASi». 
Ammunition (aiii-mu-iii'slion). n. [L ad, 
and manitio, from mvnio, to fortify.) Mili- 
tary stores or provisions for attack or de- 
fence 111 modern usage tiic signitlcatioii is 
eoiitlned to the articles which are used in 
the discharge of tlrcarms and ordiiiuicu of 
all kinds, as powder, balls, bombs, various 
kinds of shot, Jiv — Ammanition bread, 
shtM's, stiH‘kinifs,i\iv , in America such as are 
contracted b»r by government, and distri- 
buted t(* the jirivate soldiers. 
Ammunition-choBt (am mh-ni'shon -chest), 
a A chest or box in winch the tlxed am- 
munition for field cannon is ])acKeil One 
is earned on the limber of lln* gun-carriage, 
and one on the limber and two on the body 
of each caisson 

Amnesia (am -ne'si-u), 71. |(Jr rr, ]>riv., and 
mnesis, memory j In med. loss of memory. 
Amnesty (nm'ncs-ti), n |L amnestm, from 
Gr amnestia. oblivion a, not, ami root 
mint, to remember j An act of oblivion ; a 
general i»aiiion of the offences of subjects 
against the government, or the i>rocbmiatioii 
of such pai'iloii 

111 h.id .ilfLinlv gixi'ii lii*> iiuiscnt to .in .n t I'v 
uIiilIi .111 atttntUy \\<is gr.iiilt'i! to .ill tliosc iilio 
during the* l.iti- (roidili-s li.id iict-n gnill\ of politii.il 
ofti-ni (>s J/.n,io/,ir 

Amnesty (ain'iics-ti), r t To grant an am- 
ncsiv to; to iiarilon 

In tliisf.isi till govrriiimMit wrn-.iskfd to nmneify 
nini who h.iil loiiiniutid miiiii- of tin- worst crimes 
Hint I oiild he t omiiiitted Siot\»iiin 

Amnion (am'ni-on), n j Gr amnion, X\\e 
iiicinhranc rotmd the fetus j 1 'I'lic inner- 
inost membrane sin rounding tin* fctiin of 
tnummals, birds, and reptiles It is thin, 
transiiai'cnt. soft, and sniootii on the nihidc, 
but rotigiion the outside it glows mit from 
the ficc margins of the blustodcrin, which 
ultimately meet in the middle line of the 
belly 2. In bot a thin, semi-tninsparciit, 
gelatmoiis tluid in wbl<-b the embryo of a 
seed is suspended when it first appears, and 
by whicli the embryo is HUitposed to be 
iioiirisbcd in itscuily stages. 

Amnios (ain'ni os), v. Same ns Amnion. 
Amniotic (am-ni-ot'ik), a | I'crtaimiig to 
the amnion . contained in the amnion . ns, 
the ainniotn' t* lid 2 A term applied to 
those groups of verteb’ ites (reptiles, birds, 
iiinmmals) of wbicli the fetus posHcsscH an 
amnion Annnotir acid Sec Allantoic 
Arid nndci Ald.ANToic Ainntvtir lii/ind, 
or iKfiior ainiiii, the ln|uid in xvbicb the 
fetus llo.itb HiiH]icndcd by the umbilical cord 
Amooba (a-mc'ba). o |Gr anoidu', chnnge.| 
A microscopic genus of rbi/.opodons 1'roto- 
zoii, of wliieb .1 diptoens, comnioii in all 
our fresh-water iionds and ditclicH, is tlie 
type It exists as a mass of proto]ilaHm, 
wliieli, when jibiced under the niicroHcopc, 
exliiliit.H eurioUH moveinciiU It jiUsbeH its 
III id> on 1 1 1 1 to tl ngcr-l ikc jin lei-sscs 1 ir pseudo- 
podia. anil by iiieaiis of these iiiovch about 
or grasps partielesof food Tlicse jirocesscH 
imiv be jirotrudud fnnii an> jiortion of the 
body, and are freely pushed out and as 
free]> willidi awn again, 01 merged with the 
geiicial pi'otojilasmie mutter of tlie body 
From lliUH eontinuull> altering its shape it 
received its former name of jiroteiis-aniiiial- 
rate, W'ltliiii the body a iivelevs aiu\ naele- 
olas an- usiiuny pereened.nnd eertain clear 
spaces, termed row trarOb' resieles, from tlieir 
exhibiting rbytbm- 
ieal movcineiilH of 
contraction and di- 
lation, may also be 
noticed 'I’lic pro- 
toplasm of tlie ain- 
ojlm’s body is dif- 
ferentiated into 
layers, the outer 
and tinner Inver 
being tcniied tlie 
eetosarr, the inner 
and more fluid the 



Amrfb. 1 , nr I-'rfsh water brn. 


trie.. sJif.wii.g sonir of thr glldosarr 'i'licrc is 
h.ipes whirl. It .i.suiiM-s. Tiiniitb 

arul thr v.e ledri in its s.ir- **** OlHtllll I IIM IIIM, 
C oclic. ttlld f<#OU H<“iZt5U 

by nicuiiK of the 
psciidopoflia is engulfed within the soft 
Barcode body and by any portion <if its sur- 

ch. eAaln; 6 h, Sc. loeA; g, < 70 ; j,>ob; fi, Fr. toTi; ng, siwi^; TH. /Aen; th, fAin; w, leig; wh, wAig; zb, azure. —See Kkt. 
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face, the npertureH hy which the food is 
taken in cloHin^; up iniinediatcly after recep- 
tion of the nutriment. A clear space forms 
round each food particle after it has been 
received into the t>ody. and the particle, if 
digestible, is slowly dissolved, the clear 
space left for a short time after digestion 
being termed n ranmte Keiirodiiction takes 
place in several ways; as, hy ilsslftn, wlnire- 
by an anneha simply divides into twt» pfir- 
tioiiH.each of which becomes a distinct uni- 
tnalcnle; or by a single pseudopodium de- 
taching itself from the parent body, and 
developing into a separate anifehu Several 
other species hav** been ileserlheil 

AnOBbnttXn (am e be'nni), II |L atiuvhttnnn 
{eariWH), from tir annnhuum, alternate, 
h’oiii anioihi-, ehangi*. an answer, from 
aineibo, to change | A i»oeni in which pci 
sons are represented us speakingalternately, 
as In the third and seventh eclogues of 
Virgil. 

AnOBbea (am I' be'a), II yi/ An order of 
Khi/.opoda, of which tlie genus Amieba is the 
type .SceA.MiKllA 

AmOBbeanfaili e-be'iin).// |See AMU.H.I-M'M 1 I 
AUermitel,\ aii.'^weiingor rrh])iiiim\c Miioc 
bean verges and th(‘ i-U‘ttom of v,\iiig 
hy I unis ’ ./ Wurtnn 

AnOBbean (am e-be'aiii. n (If oi relating 
to the ordei yXinodiea 

AmOBbOld (a me'bold). n [Aiiuvhn (which 
sec), and (li. fuhn>, i(‘Hcnibhince | (if or 
]K‘rtainiiig to or resembling the amodia, as, I 
aunt'bnnl imisseH ‘ 

AmOBbOUBia me'liiis). a. (tf or relating to , 
the geiiiiH Vimeba, resemlilliig the aimebu { 
in striK'Mirt 

Amok (a mok ). II Same as J III i/cA^ 

Amolition I (am-o-li'slion), ii |I. nmolifto. J 
from amutioi, to lemove ti, ' 
from, and mofitu , to move. I A putting awa> ; 
removal 

Amomum (a mo'mnm). II. ((ir amomnn; 
Ar haimntma, from humma, to Miirni or 
hunt: tlie heating plant J A genus of plants, 
nat order /iiigiheraceic, all nntiveKof a arm 
cliinnti's, and reinarkahle for (he piiiigeiicy 
and aromatic propcitics of their seeds 
Various s]iecies yield i ardaniomsand grains 
of paradise (wliudi see) Some have lieen , 
Introdiii'ed mtooui hot lioiisesas ornamental 
plants because of their Inindsoiiie liowers 

Amonesteit 1'( To admouisli, to advise i 

CVlIIMIVI , 

Among, Amongst (a-muug'. a miiugst'), : 
p/r/i |.\ Sa\ friiiiiiif;, «iiiiia)i(/,()ciii(iiii/. from 
iiicm/uii, to mingle, (1 K niii<iiii/c, oiinoiio, 
amoiif/cii/. tbec^ being an adverliial genitive 
termination, and the f tacked on (*omp 
aniithf Sit Mimjlk | 1 Mixial or mingled 
with, in oi into the midst of; in or into the . 
number of, as, tan-s mnoutf wheat 

.111 iliDii »<tiiiiii I. like I .'h-, 

I ,iIm i\ tliiiii^ht 

It w.is liiitli iiiiiiiKiis .iii'l iiiiii.itiir.il 

I li.it sill Ii iiiiiii unit .iii<l liliM>‘b strife 

Sliiiiilil ira;ii w'y; ’>/, (iinli" .nr- of <•111 t.iilli 't/l.ti 

1!. Ill the power of. or by tlic action of. all 
jointly, or one or otlici of the miml>er, as, 

I know you ba\e the purse (ii/iniii/ >iiu 

Xim li.ivr .iiiiiinf; you killiil .iswirt .nul miin, nit 
l.iilv M/.rX 

Amontillado (a nion’til a' dii), n |.si. ] \ 
tiry kind of slicrr\ of a light colour, highly 
t'Steem(‘<l by coimoissrui " 

Amoradot (am o rn'ilol, II |SII iip ofmim- 
rnr. L 111110 . to Iiim>. the word is simihir to 
iiKifiiem/K, iniiimi/ofii | \ lo\er 

M.iik Aiitiiin Mas |i >1(1 .1 , iiiir.i»;<'(iiis suMirr .iiul 

<1 IMssmii.iu .roll'*, I, I'.'ti t',!.' 

Amorean (am-o rc an). II One of a sect of 
(ientiiric doctors or commentators on the 
Jernsalcm Talmud 

Amoret, Amorette (am'o-rct. aneo ret'), n 
|Fr rtimiiiirfb . a love mtrigne. It niiiercfbi, 
a little lo\eor ciipid . dim. from I. niuur. 
love, fniin inno. to love 1 I .A trilling love 
ntTalr, a slight amour '2 A lover; a ihtsou 
eimtnotired 

, XVIu'ii j»n. tftx on luiin* t.iti sliiiir. 

Anil .Mrll I t'Mii slu* s lint (livinr / 

St. A litve knot 4 A love-song or hn-e- 
Bonnet. 'Ills nnmnth and his eanronets, 
his pastorals and his madrigals to his rh>llis 
and his Aimir>lhs ' liryiroint 

AmorattO (am-o-rct'to), 'n V )H'rson enain- 
oiircd; a lover 

The w.»s wont ti> t.iV,e Ins stand .tt <iuo 

pidcr where s.u his inisirrss 

Amorevolouit (am-o-rov'o-lusVn {L.arnor. 


F&U». Mr. fat. fall: 1116. met. hAr; pine 


love, and volo, to wisii ] Full of love or 
lienevoleuce; kind; charitable. 

He would leave it to the I'nntessc to show her cor- 
dial and amovmolous aflectioii /(/ Harket 

Amorist (am'o-rist). n [L amor, love. ] A 
lover; a gallant; an inamorato ' The pen 
of some vulgar amorist * Milton. 
A-momingS (a-mor'ningz). adv [Prefix a. 
on. and uiorningit, which heie is probably 
the adverbial genitive, not the plural 1 In 
the inornings 

Silt li |>lr.^s.int walks into tin* woods 
j4‘miirutn^'s Jirnn 

Amorosa (am-o-nVsa), n. fit.] An ainoroiis 
or w'untoii woman 

I tool tliciii for and violators of the 

lii.iiiid . kI iiiodc.sl\ Sir 1 lleiNrt 

Amoroso (ani-u-ro'sb), n (It , from amor, 
love. I A man enamoured: a lovci 

It I >.i ci)>< mIiii Ii .III li> .itlien puts ii|i(iii .in auiorflto, 
th.it w.ist* s III > vluili tiin..- Ill d.illiaiit • ii|Mm his mis 
tress, VI/ that lost is .in idlt tii.iii s business 

Jir Hiuktt 

Amoroso (am-6-ro'.o). ode (It) In m tone, 
tenderly, amoioiial} . in a manner cxiircssive 
of love' resembling afietnoHO, but somewhat 
bolder and more sjurited. 

Amorous (am'oi -us), a |Fr umoureux. It. 
ainoroHo. LL amointtio*. L amor, love] 

1 Inclined to h»ve. liaviim a ])ropenHit> to 
love, or to sexual ciijo,\iiient. loving; fond, 
as. an umorooH dispoHitioii * So amornur is 
Nature of whatever she jiroduees ‘ Jh'fftlrn. 

‘ I’rineesf/mfirensof their chiefs ' Chapman. 

2 In love, eimmottn'd nsnall> with 
meily sometimes w'ith on 

1 Ik n*ti ti/iif ni.isti-r ovvik-i| lit'i potent ••yes I'ltor 
.Sum tii\ lirothi-r Is (>// lli.ro Shak 

;t I'ertaiiiing or relating t<» hive, prodiit'ed 
by love, mdieating love 'Anmroar delight ’ 
Shltnn 'A mot 00 s airs’ Wallrr - SVN 
l.oviiig, fond, teiidei. passionate 
Amorously (am'oi n.s-li). ndr Jn an amor- 
on*' manner, fomll.v, lovingly 
AniorousneSB (am'oi ^ IIS lies), n Theiiuulity 1 
of licmg amoroii" or inclined tt> h»vt‘, or to 
HcMial tdeasiire, loiidiies.H, loviiigliess 
Amorpha (a moi la), n [Hr a, iieg , and 
morpTo . form | \ genus t»f plants, nat. order 
bepimiiiioHa* , bastard imligo The species 
arc slinibH of iiiiMlcrate Hi/.e, having )>endu- 
loiis bniiiclich ami long clustt'rs of blne- 
violet llowets ’rin*.x are luitivesof Ainenea. 

J Jrntoumt, the eomiiioiiest spet'ies in 
Kiiiopf'iiii gard(*ns was introduced into 
Ib'itain III 1721 The inhabitants of t'aro- 
lina ar<‘ saiil at one time to have madi* a 
coarse sort t*f indigo from its yoiitig Mlioots 
Amorpbism ta-mor'tl/m), n .state of being 
amorphous or without shape, s]M>cillcnll>. 
a state of being w ithoiit er>’Hlnlli/titioii. even 
111 the miniitf'st particles, as in glass, opal. 

A c 

AraorpbOtW <«-«ior-fo'te). n pi {Hr amor- 
formless a. without, and mnrphr, 
shape I In antron stars not formed into 
aii> I'oiistelhition. and so not eoiistitutiiig a 
portion of any s>miii<*trienl tlgiire 
Amorphous (a-mor'fiis). a [Hr amnrphon 
fi, iieg and , toi'iii 1 1 Having 110 

determinate form; »*f irregular shape Kti 
trail 2 Having no regular structure, spe- 
cifically. being without cr>stani7u1ion, even 
III llic minutest partieles. as, glass and opal 
are aiimrphmin. 3 Of no partieiihir kind or 
chaiactei, formless, eliaracterless. clumsy 
Si iriiiiii IM uisc V .irc iu»t sridulu riid* .iiul 
,tm »///.'-, I III -.ivh i/.nc 

AmorphOZOa (a iiiorfo /iT'a), n pi [Cr 
willioiit. mnrphr, shape, and ruon, a living 
crcatnic | Lit shn)M*lcss animals, s|H*ci!i- 
cjilh. a term applied to some of the lower 
groups of animals as Hu sponges and their 
allies wliu'h have no regular synimi'trieal 
structure l{ltiiiintlr 

Amorphy (a-inorti) u |See Avtoufiiors 1 
Incgularity of form, deviation from a deter 
iiiimit** shape ' His epidemical diseases 
being fasiidiosity. amarphii, and oseitatioii ’ 
Siri/t I Hare ) 

A-morrowt (a mor'o). adr See A M(»RXVK. 
Amort (s niort'). a A word useil only in 
the idirase all amoit- balf-dend, depressed, 
spiritless, regardless Nares thinks the 
phrase a eomiption of ada-mort, but it is 
move piobul»l> the adv all and the Ni»riii. 
amort, de.ul 

How 1.UCS. i:i\ Katt * U swii*Tiiig. a.V •toKtrt* 
.Sit.ik 

Slic d.iKvrd along w«h vagiu-. reg irdIcsN eyes, 

.i.V .> Mj.'r/ AV.i/i 

AmorUsatloxL Amortisement (a-mor'ti/- 
a"shon. a-tiior tir-nieiit). ti [L.I. amorti- 

. pin; note, not. move; tulie. tub, b«Il; 


. natio, Fr. amortiHitement, mortmain.] 1. The 
act or right of alienating laiida or tenements 
to a co^ioratioii in mortmain.— 2 . The ex« 
tinction of debt, especially by a sinking fund. 
Amortise (a-moritix). r f pret. & pp. amor- 
tized; ppr. amortizing. [Norm. Fr. amortize 
er; L.t amnrtimre, to sell in mortmain— 
L ad, tu,aiid morN,'/af^fiji,death. SeeMORT* 
.MAIN 1 1. In law, to alienate in mortmain, 
that is, to sell to a corporation, sole or 
aggregate, ccelesiastieal or temporal, and 
their successors >See 31 oktmain.~ 2 . To 
extinguish, as a debt, hy means of a sinking 
fund. 

A-morwe,t adr Ou tlie morrow' 

j rit /, wlicn the day began tt> spring, 

j I'pri.si Diir li'isti' aiitfi km y Tales 

j Amotion (a-iiu/slion), u |L amotio, from 
I umnrro, amotinn See Am«>VE J l.f Ko- 
■ inoval, ejection —2 In fair, deprivation of 
possession orofllee; the removal of an officer 
' or rneniher of a corporation 

! The tause of his amottou is twice tnentiuned by 
the ( >xfurd aiitK]ii<irv /.Hatton, 

i Amount (a-mount'), n* [H.Kr amonttir^ 
to advance, nseeiid, inercasr; Norm. Fr. 
aimnt, upwards, up the stream -a, tti, and 
monter, to mount, from mont, L mona, 
niuntiii, a hill Comp avale, from h ad, to, 
and ralliit, a valle> 1 1 f 'J’o get nji. ascend; 
and lienee, to depart ‘U’lu'ii the Inrkc doth 
fyrst amounts’ on high ’ 11. Prnrhum. 

.Sii lip hi ruse, .ind lhi-ii< e anininitea str.iight 
S/'enser 

2 I'o rc'aeh a ee.rtain amount b> an iieeuiiiu- 
latioii of particulars, to come in the aggre- 
gate or wiiole 

li\ ‘.ub.t.ini e, valued .it the highest rate, 

( .inni’t amount unto a hundred ni.irks, .*ihak 

o 'I’ti rise, reach, or extend, in effect, sub- 
stance, intlneiice. or tlie like, to be equiva- 
lent 

Tlie errors of young men .ire the rum of Imsitiess; 
but till erior-v ol .iged iiieii atnonnt but to ilir„ that 
more might h.ive bei n iloue or viouei /amn 

[Swift joins the pj». of this verb with iraa, 
giving it the appearaiu'e of atraiisitivevt'rh 
• Whose niirahcr irah imw amounted to .S(K) ’] 
Amount (u-moimt'). n 1 'I'he sum total of 
two 01 more particular sums or quantities; 
the aggregate; as. the amount of 7 and U is 
Id 2 Tlie eflect, snbstanee, or result; the 
sum, as. the evidence, in amount, euiiies to 
this 

Amour (a-mor ), n [Fr , from L awmr, love. J 
An unlawful eoniieetion in love ; n love 
intrigue, an atlair of gallantry --.dntour 
jiropn , self-love, self-eoiieeit; vanity 
. Amourette (am -or eC), n. Same as >1 moref 
; Amovali (a-mov'nl). n T< dal removal. 

'Amoral of insnfrerable nnisanees ’ Evelyn. 

I Amove (a-nmv’). rt |L aiitoreo a, avtay, 
and moroo, t'l nmve 1 1 In latr, to remove, 
espei'iallj from a jm*'! m station 

l nriiiii’rs m i\ I 1 anti . lur m ivtii.iblc i-ausc 
I .S/»',l/ Hale 

j 2 t To move, t»» excite, to alleet 

At her sr. piti (ui-. r r^ w.i- tniu h anioznl 
I Hl'i I h.iiiipK'U 'Tout S/'etiser 

: Ampac (am'pak), n. An Hast Indnm tree, 

I winch yields a highly odonferotb' resin, and 
the leavt's of whiehare used to medicate 
baths It is a speeies of Xantho.x.vIon 
Ampelida(am-peri-de).;i [M l Avipkus.] 
The eliatlorerh. a family of insesMirial or 
perehing birds, having a wide gajie. short 
broad ami sliglitly nivhed bill, iiotelied at 
; the tip. and sharp hooked elnw.s Most of 
them inhabit tronieal Ainenea. and several 
• are distiiigiiisbed for tin* gorgeousiiess of 
their tdiimage 

; AmpeildeaB (nm-]»el-id e-e). n. pi [From Hr 
amm lm. am)H'lon. a vine. | 'I'lic name given 
hy hhidlicher to the natural order of plants 
called Vitaeeie (wliieb see) 

AmpelinSB (am-pel-riie), a pi A Siib-family 
of birds of the family .Aiiipelidte or chatter- 
ers .See AMI'F.T.Ilt.E. A.Ml*i:US 
AmpellS (ani'pel-i.s). n [Hr., a kind of sing- 
ing bird 1 A gi'iiiis of ))erehing birds, fonii- 
ing the type of tin* faniil> Ampelidtr 01 chat- 
terers. :i8 well as of the sub family or group 
tnipelma*. 'riiis genus includes the Bohe- 
mian wax wing or waxen chatterer, the only 
eliatterer that visits Britain. 

Ampellte (uiii'|iul-it). n [Gr. ampelitut, a 
kind of earth with which the vine was 
sprinkled to preserve it from woniis- afii- 
fh'loit. a vine ] A species of black earth 
' abounding in pjTites, so named from hav- 
ing been used to kill inst'ots in vines. Tho 
name is also apjilied to eannel-coal and to 
some kinds of schist. 

oil. imund; u. 8c. abune; F, Sc. fey. 
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AmpelopalS (am-pel-op'siHXn (Gr. ampeloti, 
a vine, and cpsin, appearance, resemblance.] 
A genus of plants, iiat. order Vitacesc, 
scarce!)’ distinguishable from Vitis. except 
that the flowers have a ring round the base 
of tlie ovary. A hederaeea is the Virginian 
creeper, a well-known climbing shrub. 
Ampere (am-pur'). n. [From the French 
rlectriciaii Aiulr^ Mai'ic Ampere.] The unit 
employed in measuring the strength of an 
electric current —Ampere’s Theory, a theory 
referring the mutual attraction and repul- 
Hion of two magnets to the mutual action 
of clcetrie currents circulating parallel to 
each other and in the same direction round 
the magnets Ampere conceived that the 
magnetic action of the earth is the result of 
cun cuts circulating within it, or at its sur- 
face, from east to west, m planes iiarallel to 
the magnetic equator 

Ampersand (am 'per-sand), n. |K o/td, L 
jH'r me. K and lit and by itself mull A 
tenu applied ti» the chara«*ter A, which is 
formed by combining the lettera of the 
Latin et. and : the expression is, or was. 
common in nursery-books 
Amphl- (am'fl) I A (ireek preposition ineaii- 
iiig about. i>n both sides, A’c. . allied to L 
amh-, a mho, both, ami to A Sax. ymh, emh, 
Icel (J. nm, round, about. 1 \ iirctix in 

words nf (ireek origin, signifying aiiont, 
nrniind, on lioth sides, in two respects. Ac 
AmphlarthrOBlB (am'fl-ar-tliro"His). a |(Jr. 
amphi, amloi th rosin, articiihitiun. | In aunt 
a mixed kind of articulation, in wbicb the 
articular surfaces of bones are united by an 
intermediate Kuiwtiinee in a mmiiier wliieli 
admits of a small degree of iiiotinn' the 
artieiilalioii of the vcrtoluw furnishes an 
c.xamplc 

Amphibia (ain-flli'i-a). n pi [Gi amphi- 
bios, Ininu a douide life- omp/i/, both, and 
hioh, life I In zool a ieriu meaning proper!) 
animals eapable of living both nnder water 
and on land Its use. tlieref<»re. ought to he 
restricted l«* siieli as have lioth liuigs mid 
gills simultaneously Four genera of hatra- 
cliimis do jiosse.ss such a double respiratory 
apparatus, the axolotls, Menoliranclii, sirens 
(all of which iiihaliit the rivers ami lakes of 
America), and t]i«> proteiis, which is found 
in suhterraiicaii rivers in Illyria 'I'liese are 
the Old \ known lertehrated miinials wliieii 
are truly aiiiithiiuous. Jlymost naturalists, 
however, tlie term is extemled so us to in 
elude all aMiiiials wliicli po.sscss lioth gills 
ami lutigs, wliether at diflereiit stages of 
tlieir existeiiee or siiiiultaiieously il) this 
I'lassitleatioii not only the uliovetmu genera, 
but sueh batraeliimis as frogs, Aiiipiiiuma. 
iV’c , w'liiili breathe by gills duniiu tlic tad- 
pole stall-, ami l»y lungs in tlieirimu’e mature 
ami jierfecl form, are iiieluded lii popalai 
Inn otters, si-als, walruses, eroeoililes, .iml 
other aiiiiiials iiiliabitiug or frciiiieiitiiig 
water, are often ealled amphibious, thougli 
nolle of tliciii rail breatlic nmlei water 
Amphi1)ial,AmphibiAn(am tib'i-ai. am-tib'- 
i an), a (if or ]iiTtaiiiiiig tothe Aniphdua, 
having the power of living in air ami water, 
Hec AMI'HIJijor.s 

Amphihial, Amphibian (um-fDi'i ai, mn- 
fll)'i an). // (iiie of tlie Am])hiliia 
AmphiblOlite ( mn-lUi'i-o-lit), n IGr am 
phthins, ainphiliious. and hthos, stone ] A 
fossil amphiliioiiK animal 
Amphibiological (ain -M)i'j-o-ioj"ik-al), a, 
Pertaining ti> ainphihiologv 
Amphlbiolo^ tam-tlli'i-or'o ji), n |(ir nm- 
jihdiin, ami httfox, <liscourse.l A discourse or 
treatise on mniihibloiis iininials, or the liis- 
tory and desi ]ition of such aninials ; the 
tlepartment of natural history w'liieh treats 
of till- Amphibia 

AmphibiouB (ani-flb'i-UH), a [See Amphi 
UIA I i A term applied to annuals w'hich 
have the pow'er of living in two elements, 
air and water, from possessing a doulile res- 
piratoiy apfiaratus. either simultum-onsh , 
as in the ease of axolotls, sirens, Ac., <ir at 
ditfereiit stages ot their existence, as in tlie 
cus<^ of frogs. ap]died in popular usage to 
any lung-bieathiiig aiiituul w'liich can exist 
for a eoiisiderahlo time under w’uter. as tlie 
iToeodile. whale, seal, heaver, Ac. 2 Adap- 
ted fi>r living oil land or water 

Thr a'>npkthi,>u\ <;h.iractrr of the Greeks was 
aireacU' dc-ti-riiiined , they were to l»c lords of l.ind 
•imUi.i 

3. Of a mixed nature; partaking of two na- 
tures, as. an amphdtious breed [Collofi J 

Not iTi free and common sor.ige. but in this am- 
phtbtou^ iiub«>rdm.-itc class of viU^ii socagt* 

Rlackstone 


AmphibiOllBneBB (ain-fil/i-us-ues), n. The i 
([uality of being amphibious; ability to live j 
in two elemeuts; the quality of partaking of i 
two natures. 

Amphlbium (am-flbM-um). n Au amphi- I 
bious animal. See Amphibia. 

AmphlbOle (am'fl-bol), n (Gr. amphiholos, 
eipii vocal, doubtful.] A name given by ; 
Hally and some other nfineralogists to horn- 
blende, from its reseiiil dance to aiigiU', for 
which it may readily be mistaken 
Amphibolic (am-tl-borik), a Pertaining to 
or resembling auipliiladc, or partaking of 
its nature and cliaracter 
AmphibOlitO (ain-tlli'o-ltt), II. \Amphihole . 
(winch see) | hi mineral a rock with a base 
of nmphiboleor hornblende; trap, or green- 
stone I 

Amphibological (am-flb'o-loj"ik-al). a Of ; 
or pertaining to ampbiladogy: of doulitfnl 
meaning: ainbigiious. ‘Uoubtfui or am- > 
phihohsneal expressions * der. Taylor , 
Amphlbologically (ani-flb'o-ioj''ik-ul-li), 
adr \\ itb a donbttiil meaning | 

Amphibology (am-ll bolo-ji), II |(ir trill- ; 
phmoloyia amphi, in two xvays. hallo, to 
throw, ami lisjos. disconm' | A ]>lirasc or 
discourse su.sceptilile of two interpretations; 
ami hence, a [dirase of uncertain meaning 
AN c liavc an example of anipliiiiolog) in the 
answer of the oracle to Pyrrliiis. • \ii* tc 
Uoniaiios \ iiiccre jiossc ‘ lien- 1r and Ho- 
manosmny either of Ibeiii piecerle or follow 
rinerie pttssr, and tlie sense may is* «‘itlicr, 
yon ma\ conquer tlic Homans, or (lit- Ito - 
iiir/iiv nia> conquer yon. Tilt- Kitglisii Ian- | 
gunge seldom admits tif amphibolog\ For i 
an Hnglisli exaiiqde Ht‘c extraet under A.M- ! 

l*HlMOI.ors. j 

Amphiboloid (am tib'oloid). II. \ roek ! 
composed of ainpbibole (hornblende) and ! 
felsjiar, in wliieli the aniphiltole pretlomi- | 
nates, a variety <»f gieeiistmie 
AmphlbolOUB (ani-fll/ol-iis). rr IGr amphi- ! 
holos amphi, ami hallo, (o strike] Aiiilu- > 
giious; equivocal (Kare | I 

N,\er tiu-re -.udi ,iii ,ttnphih,>hu\ qu.irrfl— j 
l-nth isirtu-s dt-tlannj; ilu-insibr*. (lit (In knu: i 

Now used only in lotpr as applii-d to a sen- j 
tem-t- susceptible of (wo iiieanings i 

All ,itnpntt't' 4 <>u\ s« iiti lu t v. <>ii» that i-. • ap il>l«- ol 
two nil imiii-,s, not ()oin th> t|..ul»l« -a-iisc ot anv o| 
th- word., but fioiii It idiiiittma i doubh i onstnii 
tioti, a*., * I >11 d’lkt yet h\Ls tli.it lii-nn -.li.dl 

a. pos ' llk.u,:\ j 

Amphiboly (••m-hb'o li). II (Gr amphiholia 

ampin, liodi ways, ami hallo, tt* strike ] 
Ambiguity of mcaiiiiig lltarc | 
Amphibrach, Amphibrachys (am'ti-l>rak. 
am iib'ni kis). n |Gt‘ amphi, on iiolli sides, j 
ami hiaehyt>, slou’t | lii pros a fool of (bicc . 
sy Hallies, tlic umbllc «im- long, the llrsl amt 
Iasi siiort, as, hdhen\ iti Latin I 

Amphicarplc, Amphlcarpous (am n kar' ; 
pik, am II kar'pus), a IGr amphi. in two i 
ways, two ami l,inpo>,, friiil I In hot pos- j 
scsKiiig two kimU of fruit, either in lesptM-t | 
of fiirm or time tif ii)ieuiug 
Amphicentrum ( am ti seirtruiii ). n |(Jr ' 
amphi, nil both .mdea, ami hi ntron, a spine ) ^ 
A genus of ftissil gaiioid tutlicH wanting ab j 
doiiiinal tins 'I'be dorsal ami ventral mar- 
gins jirojecl like spines Tliey aie eoiitlued 
to carlioiiiftTous strata 
AmpblCGBlOUS, AmphlC(Bllan(ain -fl-se1 us, 
am-ti-se'li am, n |Gr amphi, ni botti ends, 
ami hodot,, hollow I III physiol applied to 
Vertebra- w hieli are don bit i-oiicave tU’ hol- 
low at both t-mlh. as in tlsli ami one group ^ 
of extinct ('locodilia : 

AmphlCOme (am'li kom). n ^ |Gr ampin, j 
around, ami komr. hair j A kiml of flgiin-d ! 
stom- of a roiiiiil shape, but rugged iiiid ' 
licset with ciniiiciices, anciciitl) used in \ 
dnimitioii Eory Hitt 1 

Amphictyonlc (am llk'ti on"ik). a rertain- 1 
iiig to tlie august i-ouiicil or league of Am | 
Itliictyoiis j 

AmphlCtyons (ani-flk'ti-on7),H jif (Gr mil ■ 
phactyones rlwellers around, lieigliboiirs. | 
In ftrernni ant up ail assembly or eoiim-il of 
dejMitics from the different states of (ireecc 
Ten or twelve states w'ere represented in 
tins assembly, whic-b sni alternately at 
'I’lierniojiylie and at Helphi. 
itophlctyony (aiii-flk'ti-oii-i). ?t TlieAm 
phictyonie League or Gouticil.aii assoi-iutioii i 
of several neighlMiuring stutes of ancient ■ 
CJreei-e, for the furtherance of tlie general ^ 
interests 

Amphlcyon (am-fls'i-on), n (fir amphi, , 
implying doubt, and kyon, a dog | A large : 
fossil curnivorousqiiadriiped so calleil from i 
its teeth, wiiieh combine the characteis of ; 


those of the dogs (Canidn) and bears (dr* 
sida-). it occurs principally in the iiiiueeiie 
tertiary foriiiatioii. 

Amphld, Amphlde(aiiiTld). n (Gr amphi, 
ill two ways and eidos, form, appearance 1 
A term given by Berzelius to compounds 
consisting of two sulphides, oxides, selen- 
ides, or telluridcs. and therefore eontaiu- 
Ing three dift'erent elements, ns distinguished 
from haloid compounds See 1IA1.01P 

AxnphidlBC (um'll-disk), n [Gr amphi, at 
iiotli ends, and disKos, ii(|noit,n round plate.] 
In zool one of the spicules which surround 
tin* rcjirodiictivc gcininulcs of Mpon^illa, 
ro.seinbling two toothed wheels united by 
au axle. 

Amphidroxnlcal (nm-fl-droni'ik-nl), a (Gr. 
amphi, around, ami dromikos, good at run- 
ning 1 Ilf »»r )iertiiiniug to the am-ieiit 
Greek festival amphidronna. celebrated 
when a child received its inline, and so 
termed from the infant being earned round 
the Iieartli preparatory to being named. Sir 
T Jiroirne 

Amphldura (nm tl-dii'ra), n ( A eorruptioii 
of amphithara (whicli see) | In the tireek 
Ch the veil or eurtain opening to tlie dwarf 
folding doors, and Ke])anitiiig tlie ehaneel 
from tile rest of the rlinreb. It eorrespomls 
to tlweaneellasnf Boniiin ('iitliolii-elinrehes. 



Aiiipliiiliir.i, Iriiiii ( iri-i k ('lain li, I oiulon \\ .ill. 


\\ lien tin- priest has passed tbroiigli the 
folding doors tlici-iiitain is diiiwii aeross, 
HO (tint wbikst oMieiatiiig at (lie altar lu- la 
liiildi-ii from tlie coiigrcgatioii Several 
times during the servict tm eiirtaiins drawn 
baek to allow the prn-st to come foiwanl 
ami n-.id (citam poitioiis of the services 
outside (lie loldilig (tool's 

AmphlgamoUB (am llg'a mus), a [Gr 
ampin, impiviiig doubt, ami yamos, nup- 
tials I In hot a term formerly used as syn- 
onymous witli rryptoyamoas 
AmphlgaBtrla (am ll gas'tn a), n. pi (Gr. 
ampin, around, ami yash't, sti>mai-b | The 
imperf«‘et leaves or so ealli-d stipiili-s oil the 
under oi sliaded side of the axis ol the scale- 
mosses or .Inngermaniiiiu ea- 
Aniphlgean (am fl je'aii), ri |Gi amphi, 
unaimr and yi', the earth | l-'Ateiidnig over 
all the /ones of the globe, from the tropic 
to either polar im bisive liami 
Amphigen (anrn jen). n |Gi amphi, 
around and yeanno, to produce, from 
ip'nomai, to be formed ) A }daiit wliieh 
]ias no distinct axis, lint iiieii-ases liy tlio 
grow'tli or deveIo|imcnt of its ecliular tissue 
on all sides, as the iieliens 
Amphigene (aiii'fl - jen ), n in mnirral 
aiiotliei iiaim- for leiicite (wliieb see) 
AmphigenOUB (ain-tij'e mis), a A tenn 
aiiplieiT to fungi when tlu- iiyim-niuni is 
not restricted to a partieulai surface 
Amphihexahedral (am n Iieks'a-]ie"dral), 
a ((Jr ampin and 1-1 hevahedml | Xwerysta! 
said Ilf a erysta) in wliieli the faci-s, coiiiiteii 
ill two different directions, give two liexa- 
bedral outlines, or im* found to be six in 
mini tier 

Amphilogy (ani-fll^>-ji), ll (Gr. ampin, in 
two ways, and loi/os, discoiiiHc. ( Kqui voca- 
tion : uinpbilHilogy 

Amphlxnacer (am flni'a-sf-r), a (Gr nmphi- 
rnnkros, long on Isith sides | lii/oos a foot 
of three syllables, the middle one h 1 i(*i( am! 
the otlieiH long, as in criMttas. the opposite 
of an nmphihrnch 

AmphiOSddSB. Amphioxllll (am-fl-oks'i-de, 
amTI-oks-i"ni), w. pi. The only faniiiy of 


ch, cAain; 


£h, 8c. locA; g, go; 


j.job; # 1 , Fr. ton; 


iig, Bing; 
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pharyiiKo-branchial flfthes, with gelatlnons t 
dorsal choriJ, ptilsatiiig vessels in place of 
the heart, and a iiranchial sac in the cavity of ' 
the resophaKiis I'he anipliioxus is the type 
AmphlOXttB (am-fl-oks'us), n [Ur. amphi^ 
on T>otli sides, and oxos, sharp, because* the 
animal is sharp at both ends J An anomalous 
ftenus of ilshcK, otherwise callcfl Itranchion- j 
toyn/i,and roTitaitniiKonlv iIier.otninon luiice- ! 
let (Amphutxuft lanceolatm or liraHchum- i 
iornaiaHRCMiatiniOaud unotlier Hiiecies See , 
Branch losToM A. 

Ampblpneust (un/ftp-niist). n One of the 
Biiiphlpiieustii (which see) 

Amphlpneusta (uindip-nuh'ta). v pi |Ur. 
amphi, in two ways, and pneu. to bi'cathe 1 
A foniier name of a suieorder of tailed 
amphibia, retainiiiK their itills throu;rh life 
Sec I'KobKKA 

Amphlpod, Ampblpode (um'fl-]tod. anrfl- 
poll), n One of the tiinphlpoda (which see) 
Amphipoda ( am > flp^id • I) ), n pi I Ur 
ampht, on boMi siilcH, and paiiH. pmhin, a 
fool.J An order of tlie hesilie-eyed inulu' 





Aiii|iiiipoil.\ 


I, Shun* jiiiiiprr KhiJiextiti /iffnt j, 1 ‘ortioii of 
Or(.tics 0 .i til 'ilmw till* ri'spir.il'if ^ nr^r.'iiis <i ii <i 

eostraean erij.‘*t.‘ieeHii,s 'I'lie liodiesof the.se 
finiinalH in c coinpreNsi'd Intcrally ,aiid curved 
upon the hides, the e.vt‘S are iininovatile, 
uiiii their feet are directed partl.\ forwards 
and fiartly liaekwards 'I'he resjiiratory 
oi^raiiK eonsist of iiieinliraiiouH vesicles 
attaelicd to tlie Imses of the thoraeie lltnliH 
Many of the hpi<eies are found in siiriiiKs and 
rivulets, otliers are met witli in salt watei 
'I'he sand •> hopper and shore -jumper an* 
(‘xainplcH 

Amphlpodous (amdlp'od UH), a Of or per- 
tainiiiK to the Amplii]Mida 

Amphlprostyle, AmphlproBtile (umdip'- 


cylindrical, destitute of scales, and divided 
into numerous annular seinnents ; the tail 
obtuse, and scarcely to lie distluKuished frtnn 
the head, whence the belief that it moved 
equally well with cither end foremost There 
arc sfivcral species A ftditunom, lilack, I 
with wliite spots, is found in Oiiinca and 
Surinani . and A alfm, the lurifcst species, 
alsmt 21 inelics loiiff, rc'ddish-hrown above 
and w’iiitc below'. is found in Surinam and 
Bra/il. Ketierally in aiit-hilloeks Tiiey fecil 
on ants and eiirtliwonu.H, and were for- 
merl>, hilt en'oneoiislv, deemed poisonous, 
wlienei Milton class<*h it aiiionj; the most 
noxioiih reptiles 

( laiiplx iitL-d iiioiisttrr, . . . 
Srorpi'iii, and asp. .nid itm^htsfwna dirt, 
C(*rastus liiiriicd hydras, .iiid clops drear. 

And dips.ts Pat adtse Lost, h x. 

Atptnfu’ (titiphiMhfPiut, a name foniierly 
sometimes itiven to tlie eomnion liair-wonii 
{fJnnliHK nfpiatiruM). which, however, lias no 
eoiiiiei tion witli the Amphtshretius projier, 
liiit IS one of the neniatoid Worms, or \ema- 
tclmia, ehisK .Seoleeida. See tJoKbifis and 
UoliniACKA 

AmphlBbflBnla (am-fls-he'iii-n). n pi An 
onier of iiiecrtian reptile.H. of which the 
ReniiK AiiifihfsiMenH is the tyjii* 
AmphlBbsnldSB (atii-llsdit‘'ni-de), n pi 
'I'liat family t»f the Amphishn'ina wliieh 
iiieliides tile preiius Ainphishieliu 
AmpblBClan (aiii-flrth'i-an). h. One of tli(> 
Ampliiseii (which see) 

AmpblBCU (um-fish'i i). n. pi [Ur ainphi, 
on hoth sides, and Mkin, shadow ] In //crx/. 
tlie iniialutiintsof tlie inter-tropical rcfrions, 
w'liosc sliadows ui noon in one part of the 
year are east to tlie north and in the otiier 
to the soiitii, nec'ordiii); us tlie stin in in the 
southern or northern sivtns 
AmpblSile (am-tls'i-le). n A ircniih of uean- 




I'lan of Aiiipliiprostylv Tenutic 

ro-stil), Ii |(!r nmphi, on lioth sides, nnd 
pmufttlns, hiiviiiK pillars in front yirn, he- 
fore, and ahth' a eolniiiii I l.d liaving pil 
lars liotli in front and liehiml In 
iurJi astnictiireiiiivin^'tlieforniofaii 
uneieiit Ureek or Itoiiiaii ohlonif roe- 
taiiiriilar tem]ile, with a prostyle or 

I MU'tieo on eaeli of its emis oi fronts, 
lilt witli no columns on its sides or 
flanks 

Ampbisarca mni ii anr ka). n |Ur 

amphi, on litdli siiles, nnd mxrx. Mtr- 
Aoit, llesh I lii/io( a 1 ompoumi,man,\- 
ei'Iled. imieliiscent. superior trnit, 
with a wood) oi iiiiinraled siiell in- 
elosimr an inteimil |iulp. as seen in 
tile liaoliab 

AmpblBbena (am-tis he'ii:o. n |Ur. 
auivhishtiiim ampins, iiu hothsides. 
ami haiiift, to ^o, liom tlie belief 
that tile iiiiimid mo\ed witli either 
end foi'euiost j A kciiiis of ser]>eii- 
tiform, limhiess reptiles. famil> Ain- 
l)hisl>ieiiidn\ onier l.neertiha. w'ltli the head 
small, smooth, and hliint, the nostrils small. 


Part of .lmf>ht\iie srri^ata. 

thopter.) gioiis fishes, in W'hieh tlie htii'k is 
plated, and the first dorsal tin is jihieed 
(lUite at the extreinit) of the hod), and pro- 
duced into a loll); and stroiiK sjiine It 
helonKM to the family yistiilaridm (Aulo- 
Mtomi(ite), or sea-snipes. Itiselosel) allied 
to, and was iiieliided in. tlie genus i'eii- 
triseiis hy liiniiieus 

AmpblstomOUB ( am - tls ' tom - us ), n \ Ur. 
amphi, oil lioth sides, and utoma, a moiitii 1 
A term iippli«*d to eertain ento/oa having a 
Clip shaped month at each evtiemit.v, h.\ 
wliieh flie.v ndlieiv to the intestines of the 
animals in which they an* parasitie 
Amphltbeatral tum'tl ihe'u tral). a I'er- 
taining to or resemldinu an iiiiiphitheiitre 
Ampbltbeatre tam tl-the'a ten. a |(ir am- 
phitlmntnm -amphi, about, uiid thvatron, 




AtnphisUi'iu luhamoM. 

the eyes minute and blaekish, and the mouth 
furnished with siimll U'oth The iKuiv is 


Ainphitlie.iti 


tlientre, fiom tlnaoiiuii in or look ) i 
1 All ancient Uoimiii tditiee of an oval 
forni, hiiviim a I'eiitnii aiea eiieoiiqiussed 
with rows of seats, rising higher as tlu\v re 
ceded from the centre, on which peo))leused 
to sit to view the eomlmtsof gladiators iiinl 
of wild iK'iists. and other sports The an- 
eieiit theatre was nearly seinieiivulnr in | 
shn]u*. with Its rows of seats fronting the i 
stam'. the amphitheatre is fre(|Uentl> de- 
scriliod as a ilouhle theatn*. as consisting 
of two such semieireli's nr halves join<*ii to- 
gether. the spaces allotted to their orches- 
tras lieeoining the inner inelosiire. area. or. 
as it w as called, arena, from Indiig generally 
covered with sand It is not quite eon*eet 
t«t say. however, that an aniphitheatre was 


formed by two semieircles, since it was 
always elliptical in form, llie arena was sur- 
rounded by a wall about 15 feet high, so that 
tlie spectators were quite secure from the 
attacks of any of the wild beasts exhibited. 
The (Vdosseum at Rome is the lai'gest of all 
the ancient amphitheatres, being capable of 
containing from 50,000 to 80,000 persons. 
That at Verona is one of the best examples 
remaining. Its dimensions are 502 feet by 
401, and 08 feet high — 2 Anything resem- 
hling an amphitheatre in form, as o hollow 
surrounded by rising ground; in hurt a slop- 
ing disjiositiun of shrubs and trees. 
Axnpbitbeatrlc, Ampbltbeatrical (am'fl- 
th^at"rik, am'fl-the-at"rik-al), a Pertain- 
ing to or exhibited in an amphitheatre. 

‘ A mph itheatneal gladintures ’ Oaytmi. 
AmpnitbeaUlcally (aiirfi-tlie-at"rik-aMi), 
adr 1 11 an iinqihitiieatrical manner or form. 
Amphitberiuxn ( am-ti-thc'n-um ), n. [Gr. 
amphi, irnjilyiiig doiiiit. and theriun, a wild 
heiist. I A fossil insectivorous nioninial of 
the oolite As its remniiiH do not furnish 
Buttieieut data to decide wliether it is pla- 
ct'ntal or apliieental, it has received this 
provisional iiiinie. A. rivcmiUi is the only 
RjicMdes yet discovered 

Ampbltbura (aiii-fl-tliiVra), n. [Ur ainphi^ 
liotli, twofold, nnd thvrn, n door ] The 
eoiTcet spelling of the word now eoiiiinoiily 
wTitlen d M171/1 If/ »/m (which sec) 
Ampbltrlte (lun-fl-tri'te), n. I Name of 11 sea- 
iiyinjih III Greek mythology, sister of Thetis 
and wife of Neptune, j 1 A sniiill planet or as- 
teroiil between the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter.diseovered by M. Mnrtbonthe2d March, 
- 2. A genus of marine annelids, order 
'rnbieolie, and class Anniilata of Cuvier. 
They are easily recognized hy their golden- 
coloured setie, distvosed in the form of a 
(Town Some of them coiistrui't and eaiTy 
iihoiit with them slight, regularly conical 
tubes of sand, glued together hy mucus ex- 
uded from the skin. 

Ampbltropal, Ampbitropous (sim-flt'rop- 
ul. am-tltToji-ns), « |(Ji. amphi, round, 

and trepit, to turn j in hut apjilied to an 
ovule curved ujioii itself so tliat 
\ both ends (the forammnl nnd 

i>\ ■ iv ehalazul) are hrotighl near to 
each other with the hiluin in 
the middle 

Aniphltrop.nl AmphltypC (Ulll'll tiji), U [Gr. 
(iviiir amphi, lioth, nnd ti/j/oA, an mi- 
)>ression | In phuUnj a pro- 
cess diseovercMl hy Sir .lohn llerselicl. hy 
wliieh light iirodnees either a positive or a 
negative 'J’lic impel* is prepiiri*i| l»y a solu- 
tion of feiTo-tartrate or of fen o-eitratc of 
protoxide or peroxide of niereiiry, followed 
hy a solution of ammonio-tai'trutp or am- 
inoiiio-eitnile Gn exposure in the euniera 
a neuative is prodiieed of a rieli hrow'ii tint, 
whieli fades in the ilai k, Init may he restoreil 
us a black positive hy immersing it in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of mereiirv , and ironing it 
with a hot iron 

Aupbluxna ( Mm-ii-it'ma ), a. [Gr. 
amphi, lioth. anil Aoom, troin /oo'i.to 
wet. to water ) \ genijs of aiiiphi- 

hnins w hich frequent tlie lakes and 
Htagmmt waters of North America. 
Tile adults retain tiieeleft.s at which 
tlie gills of till* tadpole jirojected. 
The liody is of great length 
UnpblUXnldSB (am-tl-ii'mi de). n. pi. 
A iiimily of tailed anqiliilnans (fis- 
tiiignisiied iiy a .small hraiiehial aper- 
ture on each side, within which arc 
the hninehml arches with sinnll la- 
iiiiine Tliey apjinmch, in respect of 
tlieir resi>irutory apparatus, tlie am- 
pin j men *its or true ampliihians, in 
wlueli the external gi^^ are pei'sist- 
Giit The genus Ainplmiina (which 
see) is the type. 

Ampbora (am'fo-ra), u ])1 AmpboriB (am'- 
fo-re) jl. amphura, i.ir amphoieat<,n short- 
ened form of ampfuphon'ue amphi, on 
hoth sides, and phoreo, to carry, from its 
two handles ] Among the Greeks and Ru- 
maiis. u vessel, usually tall and narrow, 
with tw’o handles or ears and a narixiw 
neck, and generally ending in a slian> jioint 
below for lieing inserted in a stand or 
in the ground, ustvl for iiohling wine. uU, 
honey, and the like. The amphone were 
eoiiiinonly made of earthenware, hut iiomer 
mentions amphora* of gold uiid stone ; the 
Kgyptians had them of brass: imd glass 
vessels of this form have been found at 
I'oiiqieii The most eomiimn use of the 
amphora was for keeping wine. The stop- 


Kate, far. fat. fall; tne. met, lii^r; pine, pin; iidte, not. move; tulie, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abuue; y. Sc. tey. 
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per was covered with pitch or gypsum, and, 
among the Romans, the title of the wine 
was painted on the outside, the date of the 
lint^ being marked by the names of the 
consms then in 
office. I’ho am- Ci? 

S hora was also rffe, 

lie name of a If » I 1 W 

fixed measure, If i 

the Greek am- j /lr''*u 

phora being equal ( I f 1 

toSgallons, 7’:k>5 // » \ 1 

pints imperial ' V /| \ i 

measure, and the \ k 1 ^ ' 

Roman ampliora V » J 

two -thirds of V / 

this, or 5 gallons, H U 

7*677 pints irn- tf 

perial. The am- Amphor.x. 

phora is often 

introduced in architecture as an ornament 
to sareopltagi, A’c 

Amphoral (um'fd ral). a rortaiiiing to or 
resembling an amphora. 

Ampliorlc (atn-for'ik). a In atucvltatinn. 
emitted from a cavity in the lungs not filled j 
with fiuid. and so giving a sound like that 
produced by blowing into an empty decanter; 
as, amphoric resonance or respiration 
Amp hoteric (ani-fo-te'rik). a (Gr. ampho- 
tcros, both J Partly the one and jiartly the 
other Smart 

Ample (ain'pl). a |Kr ample, L amplan- 
firetlK am.amh (=z{}r amphi,im lioth sides), 
and root of plen, to fill; comp tlnuhle.\ 
1. Large in dimensions, of great si/e, extent, 
capacity, or bulk; wide, spacious, extended; 
as, ample ro<mi ‘ Nature's ample lap ’ 
Thomamt 

All the peoplu in tiuit ample house 

Hi, I to that iiua>;e how their humble knees 

^peuur 

2 Fully sufficient for anv jiiirpose or for 
snnie ]mrpos(‘ intended, abundant; liberal; 
copious; plentiful, as, ample provision for 
thc tabic, ample justice 

Atxamp^t iimiilier of horses luul been jmrrli.isnl 
In l'.ia;l.in'l with the pubhe iiioiie}*. 

3. Not hrief or contracted, cvlenilcd; dif- 
fusive; as, an ample narrative Ample, \ 
Copioufi, I‘ten(efaa< Ample has reference 
to tile sufih’ieuey of the Biiiudy for every 
need, eopimm carries witli it tlie idt‘a of iin- 
failingm‘ss of sup]dy ; while plenteomt indi- 
cates largenoHsof quantity in actual posses- 
sion: af>,a}iipte stores or resouret's; a eophms 
suppl> of materials; a /ifeateom* liarvcst 
Syn. Siaicioiis, c.xtciisivc, wide, eapaciou**, ' 
almndaMt ideiititul, plenteous, liberal, copi- . 
ous, rich ' 

Amplectant (am-plek'taiit), ff |L amplee- 
tans, ampleefa ntis, ]>pr o( amplector, to 
cmliraee l Kmliraeiug; clasping; sjieeifi- 
eally, in hat eneirelnig or clasping the stem j 
of a plant, as, amj/leetaiit tendrils. ; 

Ampleness (am'plnes), n 'I'lie stale of I 
being ample . largeness , siilHeieney ; almii- I 
dani’C , 

Amplexationt ( am-pleks-tVshou ), u IL 
amplexor, amplexatiin, to embrace J An 
ciubraeo. 'An humide 
amplexation of those 
saereil feet ' JSp Hall. 

Amplexlcaul ( am - {, / , 

pleVsi kal), (( |L am- ' 

plexus, umhraeiiig— I 

and/, about, and p/erfo, 

fHexus, to twist and 'If 

coaZ/V, a stem I in Ziof. 

iiearl> surrounding or j 

embracing the stem, as 

the ba-'C of a ’ ‘af /'<»- 

paver suuottji rum and Auiplcxiciul 1 c::i\xs 

Inula Heleniuiu have {luma Heletnum) 

amplexieaul leaves 

Ampliate (am'pli at), r t ]irei A* pp ampli- 
ateil ; jqir ampliatimj fL. amplio, ampli- 
atum Sec AmplK ] To make more ample i 
or greater, to enlarge; to extend ‘To main- ‘ 
tain and ampluttc the extenml iiossessiuns 
of yuiir empire ’ rdall. 

Ampliation (am-pli-a'shon). n. 1 Knlargc- 
ment; amplification, diffuseuess | 

O'hnui matters .itiiuit not of an ampliation, but ' 
ought to be restr.uneM amt iiiterpretrd iii the iiiihlcst 
»en'«c . / -yliffe 

2. In/fotfi aid 17 a delaying to pass sentence; 
a postponement of a decision to obtain fur- 
ther evidence. 

Ampliatlve (am'pli-at-iv), a. Enlarging; 
increasing . specifically, in metaph. adding 
to what is involved in the meaning of the 
subject of a proposition ; synthetic, said of 
Judgments. 

* All bodies l>ower of attrac.tion ’ ix an am- 


I piiative Judgment, becauhc we can tliink of bodleii 
I without thinking of attraction as one of their imme- 
diate primary attributes But, if our knowledge of 
any object were complete, we should conceive it in- 
vested with all Its attributes, and no amptiatn'e Judg- 
ments would be required. Abp, Fhomson, 

Ampllficatet (am-plif'i-kat), v.t. [L. ampli- 
jieu, ampUfimtum, toenlai^e— ampZini.widc. 
aiid/aem, factum, to make.] To enlarge in 
dimensions; to amplify 
Amplification (am^pli-fi-ka'^shon). n. 1 The 
net of amplifying or enlarging in dimensions; 
enlargement; extension. ‘Amplification of 
the visible figure <*f a kiiow'ii object ' lieiii, 
2. In rhet diiVitsive description or iliseussion; 
exaggerated reprebtmiaium ; copious argu- 
ment. intended to pivseiit tiic subject in 
every view or in the strongest liglit. dittuse 
nan'ntivo, or 11 dilating tipoii all the partieii- 
hirsof a subject; a description given in more 
words than are iieeeHsar\ . or an ilhistriitioii 
by various examples and proofs 
AmpUficatlve (atn']di-fi-knt-iv). a Serving 
or tending to umplifj ; amplifieiitor> 
AmpUficatory (nm'pli-fi-ka to ri). a. Serv- 
ing to ainplifj or enlarge ; uinplitl(*utive. 
Amplifier (am'pli fl-tb*). n (hie who umpli- 
fies or enlarges ‘That great eitie Home, 
w’hereof the> (Roniuhis and Remus) were 
tin* first amplijiers * Bale. 

ThtTf arc amp'ijter\ who c.in extend h.ilf .1 ihven 
thin th<iught>, o\er ,\ whole iolin J’opt 

Amplify (am'ph-fi). r t juvt A' pp ampli 
Jietf; pjir amplijptmj (Fr ampliuer, to 
enlarge L amphn., am)ilc. and faem, to 
iinike I t To make iiioiv ainidi*, largt*!*, 
more extended, liiHer, more copious, and 
tin* like, to enlarge | 

All toiu.ivcs . «lo amp,,Jy tin soiiml .it tin* j 
<otmm;otit Hat on j 

‘ I'roihis .iiid ( ressid.i* u.e. wriltcii b\ >t 1 onibard ! 
author, but imuh ampltjtej by our lliir,li<>h tr.m*. 
l.itoi. ' thj,at'K 

‘J 111 rhet to enlarge in disi'iission or b> 
niiinner of representation; to treat eopi 
ously. so as to present the subject ineter.v 
tiew, and in the strongest lights 

I wouKl Hot wilhitglv sei lu to ll ittor tin pri'si’iil ' 
(.igi I b\ tilt dili,.’« lie ( .itiil tiMi |Ut|<; 

I lilt lit ol thoM Mrvilimr*. who have I.ioo.ik I in tiu ; 
vtmv.itil St* V lht,'ie\ I 

Amplify (uui'pli fi). r 1 l To grow or i»e ' 
come iiiiiple 01 more ainple 

Sti.ut w.e till w i\ .It lirst, withmiteii h'.,*ht, 

Volt lurther it dul turther aw.////i / a:'/a\ , 

‘2 To cnlai*ge by representation or tleserlp 
tion; to spt'ak hirg(‘l\ or eojiioiisly; to bi* 
tiifiiisc in argument or ileseription. to ililatt* 
i upon often bdlowetl by on, ;m, to amithjp I 
on the several topics of discourse 1 

I loiner not invert ■> /’r/S* I 

Whi n von atiivt t>>a*np/il\ on ihr loriin t bi.iin In •* | 
j of .1 'll out .1 , yon will oftt ii l.l^ a lu 1 1 ssily on voiir | 

! soil ol I oiitr u ling tin l.itli r // <»Vi | 

* Amplitude (ain'pli-tud), a |1, amphtudo. | 

• from umplus, large | 1 .State of being 1 

, ainjile , as. (a) lai’geiie.ss of dimensions . e.v ' 
' tent of siirfaee or Bpaee ; nn, the am phtu tie 1 

of ttie earth. | 

1 In < atin dr.il of I iin ohi r. .1 iii.ii;iiitn < ill ' 

stnictun , proportioii.ibh- to tin a*nplifn,l, ol tin ' 
ilnici V / If he* 

(h) Largeness, in u flgiirativc seiihe , as, c\ 
tent of eaiiaeity or intelleetiiul powers, ex- 
I tent ef means or resources. ' Amplitude ol 
mind ’ Milton 

It r, in till power of prinrrs and rstales to .old 1 
ampiitnrtr ,»iid grc.itiicv, to ihcir kiiigcloiii*. Paion 

2 In astron an are of the hori/on inter- 
eejitt'd between the east or west point and 
tlie centre of the sun or star at i(s rising or 
setting At the rising of u star the ampli- 
tude is eastern orortivc, at the setting it 
is western, oeeiduoiis. or oeeasive It is 
also nortlieni or southern when north or 
south of the equator The uiiiplitiidc of ,t 
fixed star remains nearly the same all the 
' year round The sun at the solstices is at 
its maxiniuni aniplitiide. and at the equator 
it has no aiiqditudc Amplitude of the 
ramjeof a projectile, the hori/ontal line snb- 
! tending the path of a body throwii.or tlie line 
' which measures the distance it has moved, 
the range.— amplitude, th(* are 
I of the hori/on between tlie sun or a star at 
I rising or setting, and the east or west point 
I of tlie horizon, by the compass The dilfer- 
1 ence between this and the true amplitude 
is the variation of the compass A mplitvde 
I compass, an a/iniuth compass, whose zeros 
I of graduation are at the east and west 
. imiiits, for the more ready reading of the 
' amplituflcs of celestial Imdies 


Amply (am'pli). ade. In au ample manner; 
largely; liberally; fully; sufficiently; copi- 
ously; abundantly 

Ampul (am'pul), n. See Ampulla, 2. 

Ampulla (am-puna). n. pi. AmpullSB (am- 
purle). [L.] lu Jtom antiq a more or less 
globulin* bottle, usually made of glass or 
i earthenware, rarely of more valuable ina- 
j terials, used for carrying oil to the hath for 
; the purjioso of anointing the body after 
[ bathing - 2 Eeeles. (a) a tlask or cruet, 
getiorally of precious metal, for holding the 
wine and water used at the altar. See Ama. 
j (h) A vessel for hohliiig the eonseeriited oil 
or chrism used in various eliureh rites and 
at the coronation of kings. The ampulla 



Atiiptilln ,111(1 .Spiion ii*.ci] ,it rrirnn.itioii of hnglish 
biivcrngiis — Kvg.ilia. 'I ower ol l.oiulnii 

used at coronations m England is in the 
form of an cngle.of pure golil, richly chased 
'I'he famous one formerly used in France 
was kept at Rheims, and was reputed to 
have been liioiight troiii heaven by a dove 
foi the baptism of Clovis I It was broken 
at the revolution, luil a fragment is said 
to have been jiieserved and used at tho 
coronation of Charles \ U ritteii also Am- 
pul :i In anaf the dilated part of thu 
memhranaeeous si'tiiii'irenltir eiiiialh in thu 
ear 4 In Zu/Z (ir) a small nicniliraniieeoiis 
hag atlaehed to tlie rootr* and the immersed 
leaves ol some aquatic plants, as in thu 
l.emna oi diiek-weed (Z>) A term apidied 
to (he hollow* flask shaited leaves formed in 
eertam aquutie plants, as in Ctrieiilaria 
(wliieli see) 

AmpullaceouB (am pul la'slins\ a (if or 
IMTtainiiig to or like an ampulla, hottle, or 
iiilhited hladder 

Amputate (ani'pii-tat). rt luet iV pp am 
potuted; ppv ompnlutimj \l4 umputo, am- 
pututum umh. ahont, aiid puto, to ]>Mine ] 

1 'I'o prune, as liniiu lies of trees or vines 

2 'loent oil, as a limh or other part of an 
animal lioih. 

Amputation (am lUi-ta'shon), ii |L um- 
piitufm 1 The act of amputating, cH]iei*ialIy, 
till* operation of eiiUing oil a limh or otlicr 
projecting part of tin body 
Ampyx (am'iuks). u IGr . a fillet foi tying 
liai k the hair ill front, from 
toeiieirele 11 In 
(ireelf uiituf (u) a broad 
liaiid or plate of metal, 
often unrielied with pre- 
I'ioiis sloin 'V, Worn on thu 
forehead t»> ladies of rank 
(Z/) The head -hand of a 
lioise 2 A spe(*ies of tri- 
/ lolateoi fossil ernstacean, 

found ehiettj in lower Silu 
Ampyx rian stiiita 

Amsel (anrst*!). H, .Maine 
as Auue.1 (W’hieli see) 

Amuck (a-iiiuk'). 11 I Malay or .lavancso 
nmuk,] A tenn used m the Eastern Arelii- 
pelago in the sense of slaughter nr kill, be- 
ing cmTiIojed esiieeially among the Malays 
by such of tliem us are oeensionally seen to 
rush out in a frantic state (probably eaused 
by opium or some other drug) with- daggers 
in their liands, yelling ‘Ainiiek, uniuck,’ 
attacking all that come in thuir way: whence 
the common expression to run amuck, to 
rush about frantically, attacking all that 
conic III the way; to attack all and sundry 

S.iiir« 's 111) weapon, (ml I'm too (lis- r« ct 
Jo run amiui‘ and till .it all I iik-i I Pope. 

Amule fani'u]), n .Same as Amyl 
Amulet (airi'fl-h't), n |L amulet inn, Fr 
amulette, Mji amuleto, an mnulvt', nrnuletum 
ill Latin was a borrowed word, and the same 


vh. efcain; eh, Sc. locA; g.go; j, job; ii, Fr. ton; ug. lin^r; Tli, fAen; th, fAin; w, udg; wh. uiAig; zb, azure.— Hce Ket. 
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as hx.hmndJUii, anyUiinK from hamala, 
to carry, to wear ) SomcthfiiK wonj us a ro- 
mccly or |)ivm*rvatlvc aKainnt evils or inia- 
chicr, BUf'h as diacaHCH hikI 
witchcraft AiiiulctHliavc 
licen iiMcd from ancit'iit 
tiriicH, and arc still w»»ni 
ill many imrlsof the world 
Tliey eoimisted of certain 
stoiicH, inctalH, or )>Iants, 

HometiiiicH of inyKtic 
words, chara« ters, or wn* 
tellers arniiiKiMl in a par 
ticular order The early 
i'hristian aniiiIetH were 
comnioiiiy niscrihed with 
till' word irJithjfH, fish, or 
with the shape of a fish, 
heeaiise this represented 
the initials of the (ireek 
words for JoHHH Vhrmt, 

Son oj ijoti, Snrhnir 'I'liey 
were siiH|H;nded from the 
neek.oratlUed to the body 
AmuletlC (am n let'ik), a 
IVrtainiiii,; to an amnhd 
Am mi (a-mipi), n. Same as Atilmm f (whii h 
seel 

Amurcosityi (a met- kos'Mi), n The ipia 
lity of heiiia amun oiis Itnih'n 
Amurcousi (a na'i-K'iih), n. jl, f/mi/m/,the 
dre^jH or h-es of olhes | Ktill of dieos or 
lees, fioil Ahh 

Amusable (a mn/'a id), o Capahle of he- 
iiia amiisi d 

AmUfie (a mu/'), 1 t piet A p{i innnunl : 
plU aintisiini ll'l nnnito>l\ to iillilise, to 
divert, to hold in )day n, to, and <i I'r 
intiM‘ 1 , to muse, n lienee niiiMinl, a loiterer 
See .Mim: j l.t 'lo cause to muse, to al* 
hoi'll or eiiKiiKe ill meditation , to oeeiijiy oi 
enmme wholly 

I'l ii|i|i •itntid lielwri II iIk M tw ii fnriie. (if 
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Aniiili Is. fruin \*ati 
I III It), iiiil|inv.it<- 

( iilli'i ll(•Il ( ) 


( .lllllllll’, M’f U|inll till (i.lllls >^ilill till \ win 
iimiru,/ III ri ( eum^' III! ir > >i|il //••.aom' 

To enteitain the mind of a);reeald> , t<i 
oeeiipv or dt'tain the attention o| m a plea 
hunt maiiiiei or with airreeatde olijeets ' A 
f;rou|> ot mountaineer elnldreii oo/omio/ 
themselves with fiiishiiiii: stones from (lie 
top' H' (tiffiin I! 'lo keep in eXpeet.i- 
ti«>li,as hv tlatteiy, pluusilde pretences, and 
the like, to dehnie, to ki'ep III play 

III lO;//. Ill/ Ills liilldWr I Mltllinl' |)l<inil'.<s 

/, ht, fn 

llisl|(i|i llitir\ iitmur,^ lirr willi iliiluiiiis .iii 

>-Mi IS. .iisl k< |it lid III sii ,|i( ii< 1 I'll sniiK i|,e t 

Iff 

Annist', hii'fi't, F.nh'itatn Ainnm' is to 
oeeup> one's time and attention liulitl,^ and 
)ileasaiitl> , rfireW, hi to turn aside, to turn 
hii' attention to some Imhtei suli.|eet than 
a previous one, )(eneiall,'i to soinet liiiiu aiiso 
liltely liv«d> orsportive t ntrihun, to eiiuaae 
the attention hy the pleasiim nature of the 
ohjeet of attraetion, to keep one m a eon t mu- 
ons state of inteiest, imjilAiii;; a « ertain 
aetivity if it is a iierson that eiitei tains. 
'I’rilles that mnfitti- eliildien ma> titrrrt 
^rrown up peoph- , while we may he rntn- 
tatni’d h> a hook, lolieeit, leeture. A'e 
S^ \ To entertain. Ki'atifj. pleas*', divert, 
iie|{uile, deceive, oeeup^ 

AxnUBe t (a mu/'), r < To mus«> : to medi- 
iati' 

I )r III Miiiif (• itlili -i'l miM< riics'. rfnn\iiw 

l'lii< km,' till niiiss* |i.irk "I sdiH ulitirir / rt 

AmUBement (a mu/'ment ). a li Keep 
thouuht; im'ditalioii 

lli’rr* I till mill I'liiiii, ,iiii| lie (■}■,) 

»«#••!/. I III), III lll\ llllllil Wl'.ll ^'Ti’ *1 

till- .iiit.i/iiii: • Imii^' III oiii .iM.iii nr 


*J The state of hem.; anmse«l , a •‘Imhl 
amount of mirth or tendene> towards mei 
rimeiit. as, I could not eoneeal m,\ unum. - 
nwnt at his pranks. :t. That whieli amuses, 
detains, or eiiKaues the mind . pastime 

l*iiriii>: hi> (.imliiii nil lit, \\\\ >n, •{' w.e. in 

VIM |iiiis,'ii III i.its .Hill ill',;'.. .iii.I si'i limit I \piic 
li\ '.liiwii III (iHii ker tiiriiii'iits /’ /*r 

8VN inversion, eiiit'rtainiueiit. recmitioii, 
pastime, sport 

AmUBOr ta um/'«M‘). n One who iiniuses 

AxnUBing (:i-mn//iii);). p ami a (fivlna 
moderate pleasur*' to the iiiimi, so as ti> en 

KiHSe it: pleasmu. divertiiiK; as. an (fmu> 
in*j story 

AmUBlngly (n-mVi/'iii);-li), adv In an ainns- 
ini; manner 

AmUBlYB (iimQ'rixVd Ilaviin; power to 
aiunse i»r entertain the mind |Knre | 

, (•ffMtiiv- hirds ' s.»\ wlirn* M'lir liut Tftic.O 

W Itrii the froM r.tKCs lUul the triii^iCNts IsMt 

i.'i.'Arr/ ll’kt/e 


AmuBiyely (a-mu'ziv-li), adv. In on amusive 
tiiuiiuur. 

AmyelouB (a-rore1*tiH). a. [Gr. a, priv. . and 
myeloH, marrow. J In med a term applied 
to the fetus in cases in which there is com- 
plete ahstmec of the spinal marrow 

AinyenceplialOUB(a'miVn-scf'ul-us),a fOr. 
a, priv., niyelos, marrow, and encephalon, 
(which see).) In wed. applied to a h-tiis in 
which iiotii spinal marrow and encephalon 
are wantiiiu 

Amygdalate (a miK^da-lut). a f L awygda- 
lnn, an almond | IVriaiiiiiiK to, resciiihlinK, 
or iiiudc of almonds 

Amygdalate (a-iim:'da-litt). n l An emuh 
Sion imule ot almonds, milk of alinoiids - - 
li A salt of amyirdalic acid 

AmygdallC (a-mi:/ dal^ik). a Obtained from 
nlinonds, a-., amiitidalie neu\ an 

iK'id olitaiiK'd fioiti iiittcr uliiioiids 

Amygdalln, Amygdaline (a-miK'da-lin). n 
(('j„ITj 7 \o,i f IliiO ) A crystalline iiriiiciplc 
cxlstni;? ill hittcraliiiondH, the leaves of the 
eoimnoii laiiiel. and iiiuiiy othci fdants 

Amygdaline (u-nn^f'da-lin). a I'ertamiiiK 
to Ml rescnddinK the aliiioml 

Amygdaloid (a miu'da-loid), n fOr ann/g- 
dufe, an almond, and eidtut, form | A term 
ajifdied to an i^meous rock. c.speciall> trap. 
I iintainini; roitml or almond-shaped vesicles 
or cjivilics partly or W'holly filled witii crys 
tiillim' nodules of various minerals, jiartien- 
i hirl\ eaieareoiiK sfiar. nmirl/. tikrate. /eidite. 

. ehloi lie, Ac The tiodnles have lu'cii fol ined 
, ilnriiii,; the consolidation ot the rock, or hy 
I siilise(|iieiit intiltrutioii of Hilieeoiih or cal 
I laieoii", solutions When the iniheddeil 
I minerals are detaelieil, it is porous like 
! lava 

; Amygdaloid, Amygdaloldal (a-mlK'da- 
loiil. a iiim'da loiii''}U). o. 1 Almoiid-shaia'd 
, 'J I'ertaminif to amyudaloi<l 
I Amygdalus (a-mlt:'da lu•^), n (<*r nwyg- 
daiuit, an ulmoiid-tree | A K^'niis of tiees 
I ami sliMilis. flat order Itosm eie, esis'eially 
J known hv the stone of (he driipiieeous fruit 
whieh iiieloses the keriit'l or seed hem^^ 
i i-oarsely fiirrow'ed. and hy the yonnu leaves 
j hemi; tolded 111 Imlvt's A com wants \h Ihv 
almond tree, ami .1 pertaea the ]ieaeh and 
neetariiie See Almonp, PKAril. NK(T VHIM: 

I Amyl, Amyle (am'il). n |(ti amnion, the 
tlnest ttoiir.stareh.neiit of ad.ie< Uwnmgfos, 
iinp-omid a, piiv, and ingle, a mill 
hit not uroiiiid at the mill, amvion haviiiv: 
been prepared without ^iriiidiiiK.) ) 

A hy potlietieal radieal, said toexist in many 
eoinpoimds. as amylie aleolnd, Ae This 
suhstanee <'aniiot exist in the flee state, the 
' nioleeiiles at the moment of its liberation 
eomluniiiu to form the suhstame deeane 
(*'i„H.o) A i/Mfe of am/// (('. II,, Nth), an 
amhei'eidoiired lliinl, HinelliiiK and tasting 
Ilk*' essence *if pears, which has lK*en cm 
ph*ye*l as a r*'siiH«'iliitor in <'as*'s of lirown- 
ini; and prolonged faint iiiK or hreathless- 
' ness, as after har*l riitmiim or rowiii);, foi 
j rt'ln'vinf; pan'xysms *»f *'«dii'. siiasnis *>f 
tetanus, spasms iif the heart, *ve It is 
k;*’neialiy inhaled l>y the iii»strils, tiv*' to ten 
j dntps lieiu); poured oil pa]M*r *)i *'lolh, and 
1 v^lieii usi'd III tills way it aeeelerah's tiu- 
I a<'tion id' the luMirt imu-e than anv known 
iikient It Is ahsiU'lH'd. whether introdiie*'il 
I hv riihhinu on the skin, hy the Htoiimeh, or 
I iiv moeiilatnui 

Amylaceous (am il-n'shus), « is**** amvi, i 

r('rtaminu tt* stiireh. i>r the fnrimn'eous 
]iait »*f )ir.dn res*>mhlni); stnivh 
Amylamlne (n-niirH-min). «. An ormmie 
base proilueeil hy tivatniK amyl eyamit«' 
w ith *'austii potash. There are thr*'*' imiy 1- 
amiiu's known, wliii'h ar*' r*')raith>d as am 
imuini III which one. two. and three hydn>- 
v:i'n atoms are r*'spe**tively r«‘jda*-eil hy one. 
two and thr*M' imdeeules *if the riitlieal 
amyl Tin' foimuhe *if these bodies, theiv- 
fiUi'! aiv NH..(t',ll,,), MI(('.. II,,)... and N 
(tMluV 

Amylate tam'il-at ). a A ciiiniMmiid of starch 
with a ItiiHc 

Amyl-corn < am'il korn ). «i IGr amglon, 
the Iliiesi thmr, starch (see A MM.), and E 
corn I A Rpi'cn's of ^rratii from wliieh starch 
was formerly pr«Nluee<l Wright 

Amyle. swAmm. 

Amvlene ( am'il-en ), w ) A hyilro- 

i'urnon *>Maiiied hy the dchydiiition of amy- 
lie aleohid by means of riue ehhiride. A'/e 
Amy Ifiie is a liirlit. limpid, eohmriesa litpiid 
with a faint oiloiir. At ordinary tomiwra- 
tim*R it 8|KM‘dil> evafiorateii It possesses 
aiiwathetii’ pri>)M>rties. and hi|s la'cn tried 
as a substitute for chloroform, but unsuc- 


' cessfully, as it has been proved to be ex* 
I treniely danfjierous 

Amylie (am-lTik), a. Pertaining to amyl; 
derived from the radical amyl; w, amylie 
ether Amylie alcohol (( culled also 

Hydrate of Amyl, a transimr^iit colourless 
liipiid ilerived from the fermentation of 
stareh I iidcr the name of fusel-oil it is 
a iirodnet of fei'nientatinn in distilleries, 
hein^ eontained in erude spirit, and itsre- 
iiiovul is a ohjeet with distillers, as 

its ;)rcscnec, even in small (inantity, much 
' injures the pro)it‘rties of the spirit - Amy- 
Itcjer mentation, a pro*'*'R8 of fermentation 
I in Stan h or suKar, in which amylie alcohol 
is produced. 

Amylin, Amyline (ain'i-lin), n |See amyl.] 
' Tilt' nisi dll hie portion of starch w hich con- 
. stiliiteK the outer cuveriii); of the sphcricles. 

I Amyloid (am'il-oui), a (,lmi//,amKfr. etdos, 
i likeness | IteHemhliiii;, or heiiiK of the 
I nature of, amyl Amyloid degeneration, in 
' jiathol a ehaiiKi of structure hy which the 
I tissue or oi);Hn atteited ]*resents ehcniieal 
charaeterx of amyloid eoiiipotinds or soine- 
times of alhnmmoid snhstaiiees. 

Amyloid (ain'il-iml), a \ii hot a sciiii-gela- 
tiiious siilistiiiiee, annloKoiis to starch, met 
I with in some Hei'ds, vihieli laeonii's yellow 
I ill watei aftei liaviii); been coloured blue hy 
: iodine 

! Amyraldiam (am'i-rald-i/m). a Keeles. the 
I doctrine of universal irraee, as exidained by 
■ Amyratdas *>r Ainyrault of Eranee in the 
sevi'iiteeiith eeiiliiiy He taught that God 
' desires tin* haiipnies>4 id all men. and that 
' none are exeliided hy a divine deert'c, Iiut 
< that none eiiii oldam salvation without 
I faith ill Christ, that (iod refuses to none the 
1 power of helieviii;.;, thoukrh he does not 
jiruiit to all Ins assistance to iniiu-ove this 
! pow'cr 

, AmyraldiBt (ain'i-ruld ist ). n (hie who 
helu'Vi's in AinyruhliKni. or the iloetrincof 
iinivi'i'sal un'iiee. 

Amyridacese (a-iinr'i-ihV'se-e), n pi A nnt 
I onier of ]»oly)a'taloUK tdants ( sometiincs 
called Harseract a ), eonsistiiik! of tropical 
trees or slirulis, the leaves, hark, and fruit 
of which ahoiiml m fragrant lesm Alyrrh, 
fraiikmeense, and tin kruin-eleini of eoni- 
mt'iee art' aiiioii); their {iriMlm is. 

AmyriB tun/i ns), a. IFiom Gr myrrha, 
mynli 1 A ueiinsid ]diin1s, nat order Ainy- 
ndiieea'. 'I’lie speele^. winch aie found in 
Iropii'.'iJ climates, are fiaarant resinouH 
shnihs A. riamieiii is s.inl to yield jairt 
of the ijmn-elemi of eommeiee. A toxijera 
Is iKiisoiioiis, while tin wood of .1 halenm- 
tji ra fnniislies a sort of rosevvootl 

Amzel (am'/el), v \ n.ime Kiveii to the 
hhn klurd or oii/el W nlti'ii also Amsel 

An, A i i\u, n). ladefimtt net |A sax an, 
one. and als*> an, the iinleMnite arliet*', the 
formei heiiiir the ori);mal, (he laGei a de- 
, velo]>eil ineaniiif; As an iinh'tinite article 
it was in AiiKlo-Saxon *l*‘i lined hidh in the 
sin^nhir and the idiiral, in the latti-i ease 
the niennin^ heiiiK some, sole, only . us, 

' due Jeinra imtdti, a !ev\ words See GNK ] 
A Will'd used helore nouns ni the sin^nilar 
iiumher to delude an inilunlual as otic 
unions; many or s*‘veral helon;;:m )4 to the 
Hiiiiu' class, and not hav iiia the sam*' detliiite 
sense or (lie same fore*' *»f em]iliasi>, as the, 

I whieh marks a tiling: as eonteiiiphited hy 
itself , as. Noah hiiilt an aik of ):o]dier 
i xvood, Paul was r/if eminent apisstle : hrin)( 
me an orange dittereiit fiom, Noah built 
the iirk , I’aitl was the most eminent «if the 
apostles, hnii); me tin oiani^e lyiii); on that 
plate Althoimli an. a. and one aie really the 
same word, and always have virtually the 
same sense, yet hy eiistoin an and a are used 
exclusively as an iinletlnite adjective and 
one IS used m niimherink;. or wheix' it is in- 
teinl*‘d to lay t'lnphasis on the fact that one 
and only one is meant; as. tiriii); me one 
ornnp*. that is, on** and no more than one 
In such phrases as *onee an hour,’ ‘twice 
an H);e.’ ‘ a .shilliti); an oiiiiee,' an has a dis 
tnhutive force, belli)? equivalent to each, 
erera was orimually the only form of 
this wonl hut ahout the hotinniii); of the 
thirteenth century, if not earlier, the n 
l>e);Hn to he tlriqqied ueeasiuiially before 
words he);iimiim with a consonant, and an 
is now randy u^ed except before winds be- 

r nninc w ith a x'owel sound, nr the sound of 
when the accent falls on any syllable ex- 
cept the first, as, fin inn. an vmpite, an heir, 
an hititonan, an historiographer As words 
Iw'sinnini; with the letter u or the coiiibina- 
tJou ri( are often precedeu in proiiuueiation 


FAtti, fHr, fat. fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin: note. not. mox^e; tube, tub, bull; 


oil. pound; u, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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by the consonantal sound of y, such words 
do not take the form an before them ; as, a 
universitu, a European reputation. This 
rule is ncit always followed, however, even 
by good writers 'An useless Wiistc of life.’ 
Macaulay. ‘An eunuch.’ Congreve. Somc- 
timos the form an is used beu>re h even in 
those words which have the accent on the 
first syllabic. Byron, for example, has an 
hero. 

An**. 1- ['I'he same negative partiiile is seen 
in L. in-, Skr. an-, E. Goth and 0. 11 G un-, 
all denoting negation.] The full fonn of | 
the Greek negative prefix, but only used i 
wh<*rc necessary to prevent hiatus (that is, 
before a vowel), as in awarchy. Before a j 
consonant it becomes a. - *2 .A shortened | 
form of the prefix ana. as in anchoret, an- | 
eiirism, anode See Ana I 

Ant (an), fonj [See And. if] 1 Old English j 
for if; as, 'an thou wert my father as thou ; 
art but my brother ' Jieau. il- Ft 2 As if. ■ 
f will rMtir v^'ii were any ni^hting.tlo . 

—via »J. if, though j 

..hi t/,\ man tlnl a poison now, i 

Hurcr IS a until] wretch would sfll It linn Sii.yX, ; 

/tn«. (aii'a) fSaino W'ord as K on, (i an i 
Goth ana \ 1 A Greek i)re[)nsition nmeh 1 
eniiiloyed as a prefix in words of Gri'ek 
origin, and implying iiriinarity up. up to, 
motion upwaril In mnifiosititin. Insides 
having its imiiiary sense, as in a/ia1iasis, 
it also denotes reiietition. as in analin)itist; 
inversion or transposition, as in u/nieliron- 
ism, ffiMTgrnm; vlistrilmtion, as in niMfl\siK, I 
parallelism, as in anahiny '2 In ined i 
used HI in'escriptions to indicate mi e((ual j 
quantity of eaeli. and tiften written aa; thus, I 
Fair Ithei et Zlnzih . aa 3ij powder of 
rhubarb and ginger of each two drachms 
Anfl, (iVna) The neuter plural termination 
of Latin adjectives in anus, often formini! an 
affix to thciianicsof eminent men todeimie 
a eolleetiou of their luciuorable sayings 
thus Senliifvnana.Johnstniiana, the sayings 
of .Sealige'r, of Johnson, or to denote aeollee- 
tion of aiieedofe.s, or gossipy matter, as in , 
hoxiann lienee, us an inde]>endeiit noun, ‘ 
books recording such sii) mgs , the sayings j 
themselves j 

hut. .ill Ills v.isf luMrf sherns-w.irmcd i 

He- Uulu'd Ins r.iiidiitn sperclu's, 

Lri rlivs tli.it dc .il III tr;/.]', sw.iniiiMl 
Ills llllT.lfV leCcIlf-T /( 

AnabaptiBm (an-a-liii]>'ti/m), n I .See 
An.\bai*THT j The doetrine or pra< tiees of 
the Aiiahaptists 

Anabaptist (un-a-hap’tist). n |Gr ana, 
again, and hapitn1rH. a baptist J One who I 
holds the doetrine of the baptism of adults, 
or of tile in\alidity of infant baptism, and i 
the nei'essity ot rebaptism at an adult age 
With this isgenerally associated tin* doctrine 
of baptism b,v immersion 
Anabaptlsti'c, Anabaptistlcal (an'a-bap 

tis''tik., uu'u bap-tis"tik-al). a Kelutiug to 
the .Aiiuiiaptists or to tlieir doctrines 
Anabaptistry ( an - a haji' tis - tri ), n 'I'he 
sect, practices, or doetrine of AmibapList.s 
' Annha/ittsfry was suppressed in Munster ’ 
Fph Fagit [Hare j 1 

AnabapUze i < an ' a > bap - ti7 " ), r t jiret 
& pp annhaptized; ppr. anahufitizing To 
rtdiu|)ti/e 

'I lioiii;li siHiii* r.dl**d tiu-ir iirnfniiiid ii>iii-r.iiiu.s m-w 
Itglils, llii'j wcri' 1,1 Iter into till .iiipell.i- 

tioii of I’xtingnisIiiTs // mtloik 

Anabas (an'a-bus), a |Gr aim/ais. ]>ail of 
second aor of annhainn. to go iiji, to moiiirt, 
b^eliiiib -a/m. up. and iia/ao. logo | A genus ! 
of fishes, the type of the famil> Aiialiasida* , 
(whieli see) ' 

il^basldte, Anabatida (an-a-has'i-dc* an 
a-liat'i-de). n pi A famil> of ai*anthoptcr- 
ygioiis fishes, reiiiarkiilih* for having Hie 
pharyngeal imiies (or those suiiportiiig the . 



Chiiibiiig I'er..h {.'inaPai iCiinJtu\) | 

orifice between the mouth and gullet) much } 
enlarged and mollified into a series of lahy- ' 
nnthine cells and duplications, bo that they ; 
can retain sulfieient w'ater to keep tlie gills ■ 
moist and enable the fish to live out of water 
as long as mx days The Anaha* veaufientt, , 
or climbing perch of India, a fish about 
« inches long, proceeds long distanc'es over 

eilain; £h. Sc. locA; g,go; j.job; 


dry laud in search of pools, when deserted 
by the water in which it has been living, 
llie statement Uiat it ciui climb the rough 
stems of pulin-trees is now, however, con- 
sidered unworthy of credit. The Ophice- 
phaUM inarginatuv, tuiother iiieniltcr of the 
family, is often seen traversing tin* grass 
during tlie rainy season Many of the sih'- 
cios are much esteemed as food. 

Anabasis (an-ab'a-sis). a. fGr. ana. 
up, and baitiK, a going, from bainu, to go j 
1. Lit n going up; syiecilicully, applied to 
the work of Xenophon descriptive of tin* 
expedition of Cyrus from Sardis, on tlic 
coast of Asia Minor, into the interior, with 
the view of dctlinuiing his brother Ar- 
iiixerxes, the great king of Persia, and iii- 
cliuling also an a(*(‘omit of the retreat of 
tlie ten thousaml Greek mercenaries nndei* 
till* leadership of Xenophon 2 Any c\ 
licdition from the coast inland, especially 
militaix ‘ The a/m/aijfa- of Xapolooii ' he 
(^aineeg 

Anabasse (an-a-bas). n j Kr j A coarse kind 
of blanketing made m Noriiiuiidy uiid in 
Holland for the African market. 

Anabatidss. Net* anaiia.sii>.k 

Anableps (au'a-hicps). n jlir. anahlcjnt, 
to lottk U]i I A genus of lualacoptcrygiiui 
llslies. ri'murkable for the .struciun* of their 
eyes Tlicsc jirojcct and lunc twti pu)ulK. ] 
ami each eye appears as if tlouhh*. so that I 
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the animal seems to have four eyes, hut 
there IS ouU one ci*>'stalliiie humour, one , 
vitreous liuiiioiir. and one retina The I 
.1 tetranphthalinan iiihahits the ri\crs of | 
Giiiami It has a cylindrical hotly, a fiat i 
head, and a blunt smmt. It linngs forth ; 
Its young alive, anti in a ctm.dtlernblt* stale 1 
tif development ' 

Anabole (an-ali'o-lc). n |Gr -ana, up, 
ami half, a thittwing, from haliu, to throw. | 
In med an evacuation n|>w*artls. un act by 
which certain niattt*rs arc icjccteti by the 
mouth, including cxspuititui, cxpcctorutmn, 
rcgurgitathm, and vomiting 

AnkcampserOB (aii-a-Kamp'si'-ros). n. |Gr 
anahanipto. to make to turn liack (from ana, 
hack, ami ha.nptn, to hciid), ami eras, lovt* | 

1 A plant to winch the aiiciciits attiibiitcd 
tin* tiuality of icstttriiig or inducing I he 
return of the passion tii Ittvc - 2 A gt'iiiis 
td siicculciit, .slirtihbv plants, nat older I'oi- 
tiilact'a*, natives t»f Hit* Cape t»f Gootl Hope 
The llowcrs arc large white. it»sc, jmi’plc, 
tir yellow, with Iwehc to twenty stamens, 
leiivos trowtleti, imbrM'ated. sessile, tivate- 
ti'igoiioUs. terete t»r siib-glohost*. witli sti 
]iules cut mitt fi\f segments, otten hail 
like .Several spei'iesaie cultivated in giveii- 
liollsch 

AnacamptlC (an-a kam'tik). a |Gr nna, 
liaek, and hamptn, to bend j Hellertiiig or 
relleeted. speeitn alh . a teim loimerly ap 
]i]ied to that part ol o|ities wbicb treats «>f 
lelleelion Now called Ca/oydro*#* .See I'aT- 
oi'TliH's Anaeaniptie tuiandi,, pro 

ilueed by refleitioii. aseeboe.s. 
Anacamptlcally ( an a-kam'tik-al-li ). mh 
By relleeiioii, as, ei'iioes are sounds ana 
pnidiieed [Rare j 

Anacamptlcs (an-u-kam'tiks). a 'I In* doe 
tniie of letlei'ted light See CaToI'TKH S 

Anacantb uui'a-kanib), »> An osseous fish 
of tlie oidei Aiineaiithiiii 

Anacanthlni (an^a-kan tlii"iii), n pi {(ir 
neg prefix an, and akantha, a spine | An 
older of osseous fishes, iiieliuiiiig the cod, 
]ilaiee, A'« , with spineless fins, eyi lojd or 
ctenoid sralen, the ventral fins cither absent 
or below the iwi'torulH, and duetless swim- 
bladder 'I’bis oriler eontaiiis many existing 
edildc fishes 

AnacanthOUS (an-a-kan'thuH), a Npineless; 
spei-ifieally . a term applied to fishes of the 
ordei Aiiaeanthiiii. 

AnacardiaceSB (an-u-kar'di-a'^sc c). n pi A 
lint ordei of polypetaloUB plants, with small 
llow crs ami eoiii|H>iiiid dotless leaves, chiefly 
natives of tropical A iiieriea, Afrien,und 1 ridia 
They eonsist of woody plants, uboiiriding in 
an acrid resin, their juice being often used 
as a vaniish. Its use, however, is dangerous, 
on aeeoiiiit of the extreme acridity of tlie 
fumes 'I'o the order liclong the siimach, the 
pistaeias, the mango (,Wa««;»/era tndica), the 
cashew (.A naeardtutn occidentale), the mark'- 
ll, Fr. ton; ng, ung; Til, tAcn; th, thlu; 


ing-uut (Semeearptic Anacardimn), the var- 
nish-tree of Martaban {Mclanonheea ucita- 
tiveinia), and the Japan-lacquer {Hhuv ver- 
nix) Mastic is the produce of Fictaeia 
Lentisciut, a bush 10 or 12 feet high, grow- 
ing on the coasts and islands of the Medi- 
, torraiiean 

Anacardlc (an-a-kni-'ilik), a ivrtniuing to 
the shell of the cashew -nut Anaeardie 
acid (C' 4 |H,i 4 G;), an acid of an aromatic and 
burning tiavour found in the pericarps of 
till* eashoW'imt. It is xvhite and crystalline. 
AnaCiardium (an n-kar'di-um), n [From 
Gr. ana. according to. parallel, resembling, 
and kardat, the heart, the fruit being thought 
to resemhlc the heart of a bird ] A genus 
of w'oody plants, nat order Anacardiaeeie, 
natives of tropical America They have a 
kidney-shaped fruit, borne on a Hesby pear- 
shaped receptacle, 'i'he receptacle is eitililc, 
and lias an agieeiible acid and somewhat 
astringeiiL fiavoiir The fruits of A acet- 
dentale are roasted, and the ki'rnels having 
their acidity thus destroyed are the iilea 
sant and wliolcsome cashew -nuts (See 
i'ASllKW-Ni’T ) Thi.s tree yields a gum having 
t|iialities like those ot gum-arahie, imported 
from South America under tlie mime of 
Cndjit ti'ani. 

Anacatbarsls (aira-kn-thar'sis). n |Gr. 
ana, upwanl, ami hathanu, toeleaiise j In 
med )iurgaliou upward; also i oiigh, at- 
tetided by eX]>eeloiatioii 
Anacatbartic (an a kM thar 'tik), a In 
nied throwing iipw ani . i*h*aiising by exciting 
disebarges from the month or nose, ns vomit- 
ing. expectoration. Ac 

AnacathartiCtnii'n ka thiir‘'rik). a A medi- 
cine which excites (lisehaiges by the mouth 
or nose, as (‘xpeetorants, emetics, steniuta- 
tories, iiml mastieatoricH 
Anacephal890BiB(nn a sc fal e o"sis), a. 
[til anakephalaimni, from anahephalnin, 
to Klim np ana, iqi, ami hephaie, a head J 
In ihet a summim; up. leeaiMtulation of the 
prim*iiial heads ot a diseoiiise 
Anaebaris (an ak'ar is), n \ h* un aaa, for 
Gr neg prefix an , and ehans, fa\oni, from 
being often a iiinsaiiee | A genus ot plants, 
nat older Ihdroebai idaeea-. Ibe s|ieeies 
of wliii b grow III [loiids and streams of 
flesh w'ul(*r, Witei-lbyiiie oi watei weed. 
J Almnahtram has bmi iiiti'odiieed from 
North Vineiiia into Bi dish rivers, canals, 
and ponds, and l>\ its i.ipid growth in deiiso 
tangleil massi‘« tends to ela.ke them so as 
ma(enan> to imp* de miMgalion It is a 
tavoiirite food ot swan.s and some other 
water birds I' lom its weight il does not, 
like other plants, Hoat uiieii eiit, luit sinks 
to the bottom It w., first obseried in 
Britain in isi** 

Anacboretl (an ak'o ret), n All aiiehoret 
•An anaclnnet. tiu' woist of all piisouei's’ 
Up Hall 

Anacboretlcal t (an ak'o ret"ik 'iD, a Ue- 
latiiig to or resembling an aiiadioiei or 
aiieiioret 

Anacborltel (an ak'o nt). a same as An 
cbinrf • Monks, liei’mits, aaar'Ae/'/b’s, that 
eoiilemti the world ’ IlihUm 
Anacbronlc, Anacbronlcal (an a ki-on'ik. 

an a kron'ik-ul), a .Same as A narhivnouv. 
Anachronism (an ak'ron i/iii). n [Gr ana, 
implying inversion, I'rroi, and rhnnnu,, 
time'j An erior iii eomputiiig time, any 
error whieb implies tlie misplm ing ot per- 
sons or I'veiits in time, as wli<*re .sbakspere 
makes liertor quote Alisiotie, wlio lived 
several buiidred years aftei Hie assumed 
date of lleetor. or 'wbei'e an artist Intro- 
diiees eunnon into an bistoneal pi<-turt; be- 
longing to a date ]ire\iouh to the inveiitiou 
of guiipowdei , anytliing foieign to or out 
of keeping with a speeitled time Ana 
ebroiiisms may lie made in regard to mode 
of tlioiiLdil, style of writing, and the like, 
as wt'll IIS III tegard to events ‘ 'I'he famoiiH 
aaarhrnniHin (of Virgil) in making .Eneas 
and Dido eoiileinporuneK ' Digden 

Anachronistic, Anachronistical (an-uk'- 
ron-iBt"ik, aieak'i'on-jsi"ik al), a .Same as 
A narhrnnoaH 

AnachronoUR (an ak'ron iih), a EiroiieouB 
in date, eontaiiiing an anaeliionisin 

fun ak'la-sis), n |Gi , a bending 
hack or reenrvatiiro [ in Karg a reeiir^'ii- 
tiire of any part, an of a joint or fraetiired 
liriih 

AnaclaBtlC (an-a-klas'tik), a [ Kroiii («r 
anaklasiH, a hendiiig hack lefiei'tioii of light 
or sound Gr. ana, liaek, and klaiiuf. a break 
iiig, from klao, to break J J I'ertaiiiing to 
or jiroduced by the refraction of light, a 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure - See Key 
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term denominativi: of the apparent curves 
at the bottom of u vessel of water, caused 
by the refraction of lii^ht ; also sometimes 
applied to that section of optics in which 
the refraction of litcht is considentd, com- 
monly (ittlled DwptruM. - 2. HendiiiK )>ack; 
flexible. Anaclatitit' (ilantt or ytual, a {tlass 
with narrow mouth and wide convex bottom 
of such ttiinnesK that, wiieti a little air is 
sucked from it, ttic iMittom spriiiKs into a 
concave form witli a smart crack, and when 
air is blown in, ttie Isittom, with a like 
noise, springs into its former convex form 
AnadLaatiCB (an-a-klas'tiks), n A term 
sometimes formerly used us equivalent to 
hmptrivM (which see) 

AnacllalB (un-ak'li-sis), n. [Or., from ana- 
kUno, to recline - ana, up, and klino, to 
bend ] In med the attitude <if a tuck per- 
son in bed, which affords important indica- 
tions in several cases, decubitus 
AnacCBnOBlB (an-u-se-no'sis), n |(Jlr atuj- 
koinnHW ana, and koiiiuh, common | in 
rhat. a figure by whiidi a speaker applies to 
his opponents for their opinion on the point 
ill debate 

Axiacolouthlo, Axiakolouthlc (an'a-kol- 
OU''thik) Same us Aiiamtuthia 
Anaoolouthon, Anakolouthon (an'a-koi- 
oii^'thori) Same as Auamtathon 

Anacoluthlc, Anakoluthic tun'ii koi-u'' 

thik), n. Ill iinun and r/n-t waiiiiiii; si* 
(|uence: coiitniiiiiii; an iinat'oliitboii, as. an 
annnoluthir clause or sentence 

Anacoluthon, Anakoluthon (an'u k<d-fi''- 
thon). H Mil' net;. prclK ini, and nkohm- 
//o'o, to follow.) In //mm and Wic/ a want I 
of colicrcncy , want of sequence in a sen j 
teiicc, owiiiK to the latter nicinbcr of a st'ii- i 
teiicc bcloiiKini; to a different Krammatleal j 
coiistnictioii from tlie picccdini; It pre- 
vails cs|iccially in fircck literature The 
followiiiK arc examples in Knidish 

lb* th<il Lursrth bitlirr or inothri, let htiii dii th< 
death M.it xv 4 

lbs vouiiK niid opf’i) soul -disMtntil.itioti 

Is Inrri^ii to Its li.iliits < 

Anaconda (an-a-kouMiO, n The popular 
name of two of the larifcst species of the 
serpciit tribe, vir. . (a) K C'cyloiicHc species 
of the ircuiis Python (/* tun'in), bnlliuntly 
coloured, ifs body bciiiK covered with ^old 
and black scales linc|.\ intermixed It is 
said to bate been met with ICt feet loiq; 
(ft) hUnu'ctt‘ 1 , inurniuh, a native of tropical 
America, allied to the boa -constrictor, and 
the largest of the serpent tribe, nttainiii);, 
it IS said, tlic Icnutli ot 4(i feet it is of a 
wiirin brown colour, xtilli black and yellow ' 
spots aioiiijc tile back and snics Itotli arc | 
dcstitiiti* of poison fiiiiKs, and kill tlicir vie- , 
tuns by con.striction, tu islini; tlietail round 
a tree, and eriiHhliii; them in the folds of ' 
the body It is said tbev can distend the ' 
throat so ns to admit of the passive of a , 
biilTuIo One meal lasts tlieni foi wi'cks 
They live near Wiii 'i. anil fiiey on fish, and 
nminalH that cone' dunk 
Anacoata (an a kos'la). /I |S)I I A woollen 
fabric made in Holland and exported to , 
Spain. ' 

A^creoutic (a nak IC on' tik), a. I’ertnin- ; 
iiiK to or after the inanner of Anacreon, ' 
a lircek ]»oet whose odes and c]iiftriiiiis were 
celebrated for their •lelicatc, easy, and 
uracefnl air. and fur tbeir truth to nature 
They were ilcvotcd to tlie praise of boi- ami 
wine Hence, rclatinK to the inaiseof love 
and wine, convivial; amatoiy ^ 

Anacreontic. Anacreontlque (a nak ic 

on"tik. u-nak'rc iMi' tck), /i A poem by 
Anacreon, or comiioseil in the nnuiiicr of 
Aiiacrt'on ; a little poem in praise of love 
and wine 

I «i thr iiiisi « ll.iiiii's |i>f t 4iwU*vl siittroil the ,tn,t 
t i *9. 

AnaCTlBlB (a-nak'rl-sis), n IHr mat. de- 
notniiy; distinction, and knuin, inquiry, jinlu:- 
nieiit I In f«>nuer times, an investiiriition 
of trill h. interrogation of witiiesiH's, and in 
quiry made into any fact, espucially by itir- 
ture. 

Anadem (an'a-dem). n [Hr anadt^nia, a 
head-baini or tlllet ana. up, and ifco, to 
hind I A baud, tlllet, pirlaiid. or wreath 
woni on the head by women and yonnir 
men ’ Wn’iitbs and atutdruat ’ Trnntntua 
Anademe taii'a denO. M Same n.s Anad*'m. 
‘Harlands a no demo, and wreaths ' J)rjh 
den 

Anadlplosis (an-a dip lo'sis), u [Cr 0/10, 
attain, and dt/doos, double 1 A fliture in 
rhotoric and jtoetry, consisting in the rt'pe- 


I tition of the last word or words in a line or 
i clause of a sentence in the beginning of 
the next; as, 'He retained his virtues amidst 
, all bis mUfortuneit—mis\forium8 which no 
prudence could foresee or prevent.* John- 
non. 

Anadrom (an'a-drom), n [See Anaprom- 
oUK ] A flsh that leaves the sea and ascends 
' rivers. (JRare | 

' AnadroinouB (a-nad'rom-us), a [Gr. ana, 

' up. and dronioM, course. 1 AMuetidiiig; a word 
applied to such fish as pass from the sea 
! into fresh waters at stated seasons, as the 
' salmon 

I Anmiwlii. ({i-ne'iiii-a), n [Gr.-- an, priv , and 
hauna, blood | In nted a deficiency of 
blood Kxcept as the result of u wound or 
the direct loss of bhM>d, atiwmia is strictly 
only detlciency in the flbrin, and especially 
ill the proportion of the red (‘orpuscles of 
the blood. 

AnSBmlC (a neni'ik). a Pertaining to or 
affected with ameinia, deilcieiii iti blooil; 
IdoodlesH, as, anaemic symptoms, an ancentic 
Iiutlunt. 

Anasmied (a-ne'mid). a Deprived of blood. 
*'riic structure itself \h aiurmted.' Copland. 

Ansamotrophy (aii-e-moPro-fl). ». [Gr an, 
firiv , hauna, blood, and trophe, nourish- 
ment i In med. a deficiency of sanguineous 
iioiii isbmciit 

AnSBBtheBla, AxUBBtlieBiB (nn-cH-the'si-a. 
iiii-(‘h llic'hih), n IGr annixthettia, anain- 
thexix an, pHv , and uittUtanomai, to feel | 
Loss of the sense of touch ; diminished or 
lost sense of feeling; sjicciflcally, a state of 
iiisciiHibilitv. crtpcciiilly to the sense of pain, 
produced by iiiimliiig chloruforin. or by the 
application ot other aniesthctic agents 

AnsaBthetlC (an-cs thet'ik). a 1 Having 
the power of ilcpriving of feeling or sensu- 
tlon , as, nnfVHthetie ngeiiis 2 Of or be- 
longing to lum^sihesiu : charactorixofl by 
amestheHia. or insensibility to seusaiioii; as, 
antVHthehr etfi'cts 

AnSBBthetiC (an-es thePikb n A siibsiaiK'e 
winch has the power of depriving of feel- 
ing or sensation, us chiorotorm. when its 
vapour is inhaled Various agents have 
lieeii used to produce aniesthesia by inbalii- 
tion, the priitci)ial being sulphuric, chloric, 
and com]ioiiiid ctluTs, amyletic, kentselein*, 
but cspe<*nilly chloroform Ana*sthcti<*K are 
a(iinniist.crcd during luirturitioii and in jiaiii- 
ful diseases, but their chief use is in scri- 
oiiK Hiu’gical o)u‘rntioiis Gongeliitioii of the 
part by tlu‘ application of freu/ing-mixtnrcs 
and of the splay of ether, which freezes it 
tiy its iiistaiitaiieonH evaporiiiion, and pres- 
suri'on the nerve trunk, are also frequently 
cinp]oy«*d as aiiH'stlietic agents in minor 
operations baughiiig-giih is coininonly lul- 
ministered as an ann*sthctn* by ilentists 

AxUBBthetize (an-es'thc-ti/). r t *I o bring 
under tlie inlliience of an nniesthetic agent, 
IIS chlorofonn. 11 frcc/iiig-mixtiin*, Ac , to 
render insciisiblc to the feeling of pain 

AnagalllB (nii-u-gariis). n |Gr a mi, again . 
and atfalln, to lulorn ) A geiiiis of plants, 
nat order Primulacen* . the pim}K*rne] ge- 
nus Tw'o of the species are initix'esof llri 
tain, and several others arc grown in 0111 
gardens as oriminciitai plants. The fruit is 
a dry many-si'cihMl capsule, which opens 
w hen ript* by a transverse fissure, the top 
falling olt like a lid See PlMl’KKNEi. 

Anagl^h (an'a-glif), n. |Gr anaijlmthon, 
embossed work -- a mi, up, and iflinmo, to 
engrave | An ornanieiit in relief chased 
or embossed in precious metal or stone, as 
a cameo 

Anaglyphlc, Anagl]fphlcal (an a-glifik, 
nii-a-idrf'ik-al). a IVrtuiidng to anaglyphs 
or to the art of chiising and embossing in 
relief ■ opposed t<» dwtilpphte 

AnaglypblC (nn-a-glif'ik). n In nculp work 
chasiM 01 eiiilHiHsed in relief 

Anaglsrpky (an-ag'Ii-fl), « 1 The art of 

scnlfituniig in relief, or of chasing or em- 
bossing ornaments in relief, in the precious 
stones or metals 2. The work thus exe- 
cuted 

Anaglyptic, Anaglyptical (an-a-giip'tik, 
an-a-fpip'tlk-al). a [L anatjippUntn See 
A N AO i.Y rii 1 Relating t4) the art of can’ing, 
engraving, enchasing, or embossing 

Anaglyptonrapk (an-a-glip'to-graf ). » [ Gr 
ana. up. r/ii/pfos, flt fur engraving, from 
fflttpho, to engrave, and ffraphO. to w'rite ] 
An instrument for making a medallion en- 
graxiiig of an object in relief, such as a 
medal or cameo 

Axiagl3rpt0grapklC(an-aglip'to-grarik), a 
4)f or fiertainlng to anaglyptography. — 


Anaglf/ptoffraphie engraving, that process 
of engraving on an etching ground which 
gives to a subject the appearance of being 
raised from the surface of the paper, as if 
I it were embossed, freipiently employed in 
the representation of coins, medals, bass- 
I reliefs, Ac. 

Anagl]ni>tOgrapby (an's-glip-tog^'ra-fl), n. 
[See AMAOLYirrooKAPii.] The art of copy- 
ing works in relief; aiiaglyptographlc en- 
graving. 

A]U^nori8lB (a-nag-nAVi-sis), n. [Gr.. recog- 
nition ana, again, gndrizit, to recognize.] 
In rhet recognition; the unravelling of a 
plot in dramatic action. 

Anagnostian (an-ag-nos'ti-an), n. [Gr. anag- 
ntMten, a render.] An ancient name for a 
curate who read only, or for a secretary 
that read to his master. 

Anagoge (atra-gd-jc). n [Gr. anagoge— ana, 
upward, and agoge, a leading, from agd, to 
lead 1 1 111 med an upward rejection, as 
the rejection of blood from the lungs hy the 
mouth 2. An elevation of mind to things 
celcstiul. Hailey.— W The spiritual mean- 
ing nr application of words; especially, the 
application of the types and allegories of 
the Old Testament to subjects of the New. 
As^Ogetical (aii'u-g6-jct/'ik-.al). a Ter- 
taining to anagoge or bpirituul elevation; 
mysterious; anagogical 
Ankgoglc, Anagogical (an-a-goj'ik, an-a- 
goj'ik-iil), a. or or pertaining to anagoge; 
mysterious; elevated; si>iritual. as, thereat 
of the Sabbath, in an anagogical sense, sig- 
nifles the repose of the saints in heaven. 

Wr r.innnt .npply them (projihcdcx) to him. but by 
.*i niystital, nunf; txn i xplicatiun South 

Anagogic (an-a-goj'ik), n A mysterious or 
u]legori(‘ii] iiiterpretatiuii, especially of 
Scripture 

*I ht* notes upon that constitution s.iy, th.it the 
Misn.i Torah w is roinpf>sc<l out of tlie cabahstics 
and tt » of tin lews, or some iillei;orii <il inter- 

pretalioiiN pretended to lit derived from Moses 

1. ..tttdtson 

AnagOgically (an-a-goj'ik-iiMi). adv. In an 
anagogic 01 myKtcrious sense, with religious 
elevation 

Anagogy (an'n-go je). n Same as Anagoge. 
Anagram ( nn'n-gnmi ), n [Gr.- ana, up, 
iigiiin, and arnmma, a letter J In its proper 
sense, the k*ttcrs of one or several words 
rend bnckw’iirds, and then forming a new 
I word : thus, evil is an anagram of live. In 
a wider and more UKiial sense, u transposi- 
tion of the letters of a word or sentence, to 
form u new xvord or sentenee; thus, Galenun 
is an anagram of angelnx l>r Burney’s 
anagram of Horn tut Mclxun is one of the 
happiest, Honor est a Ailo (Honour is from 
Nile) 

Anagram (Uira-grnm). r t. To form into an 
anagram 

Anagrammatlc, Anagrammatical (an'a- 
gram-mnV'ik, airu-gram-mat"ik-iil), a l*er- 
taiiiing to or foriiiiiig an unagrain 
Anagrammatlcally ( an'a -gram-mat "ik-al- 
li), adr In the niuiiner of an aiiugrani 
I AliagrammatiBm (an-ii-gram'mat-izm), n. 
'J'he art or practice of uiukiiig anagrams 
AnagrammatlBt (an-a-gram'mat-ist), n A 
maker of anagrams 

Anagrammatize (an-u gi'ain'mat-iz), v.t. 
I’o transpose, as tin* letters of a word, so as 
to form an aniigrani 

( aht Ts I uittt j/tir it from J (Lve) into Pu, 

bec.iUM* tlu y s.ij she was the c.iusr of our woe 

jiusttn. 

Anagrammatize (an-a-gram'inut-iz),i; t To 
make anagrams 

I Anagrapb (im'a-graf). n [Gr anagraphe, 
a xvritiiig out ana. up, and grapho. to 
w rite 1 An inventory ; a eonimentary. 
Anagua (a na gwa), n. A name in Texas for 
Ehretia eUiptiea, a small tree of the borage 
family, with liuril elose-graiued wood. 
Anakoluthic. see ANACoi.ruiir 
Anakoluthon. See an Art >1.1 thun. 

Awftl (iViiul). a [L. anux, the fundament ] 
Pertaining to or situated near the anus; as, 
the anal flu in flalies, the flii placed between 
the vent and tail, which expands perpeudi- 
eularly. 

Atialfilni , AnalCime (a-nal'sim), n [Gr. an, 
)iriv , and alktmttx, strong, from alkf, 
strirngth.] A zcolitie mineral found gener- 
ally ery’stallizeii in cubic crystals, but also 
amorphous, and in reniform, mammillary, 
laminated, or radiated masses It is of fre- 
quent oi'ciirrence In traiv-rocks, especially 
in tlie cavities of aniygdaloids. It melts 
under the blow pipe into a semi-transparent 
glass. By friction it acquires a weak elec- 
tricity; hence its name. 


Fate, fhr, fat. full; nth, met, hi'r; pine, pin; nOte, not. nibve; tube, tub, bull; oU, pound; u, Sc. abune; y. Sc. teg. 
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A]uj0et (an'a-lektX tk (Bee Analecta.] A 
■moll piece selected from an author; an ex- 
tract. 

AlialAeta (an-a-lek'tax n. pi [Gr. neut. pi. 
of andUktos, select— ana, up. and lego, to 
irather.] Collections of exUacts or small 
pieces fnm different authors. 

^lUJeotiC (an-a-lek'tik). a. Relating to ana- 
lecta, collections, or selections; made up of 
selections; as. an analectic magazine. 
^ yiaiamTWfl. (an-a-lem'ma), n. [L. , a siui-dial; 
Gr., a pedestal— ana, and lambano, to take, ' 
hold.] 1. A form of sun-dial, now disused. ' 
2 . In ifeom. a projection of the sphere on 
the plane of the meridian, ortliographically 
made by straight lines, circles, and ellipses, 
the eye being supposed at an infinite dis- 
tance, and in the east or west points of the 
horizon —3. An instrument of wood or brass 
on which this kind of projection is drawn: 
formerly used in solving astronumibul pro- 
blems. —4 A tabular mai*k, usually in the 
form of the figure 8, depicted across the 
torrid zone on an artificial terrestrial globe, 
if) notify the sun's declination on any day 
of the year. 

AnalepslB (an-a-lep'sis), n. [Gr , from a^na, 
up or again, and l^nix, a taking, from Utm- 
banit. to lake ] In med. recovery of strength 
after disease. 

Analepsy (an'a-lep-si), n. In med. a species 
of epileptic attack of sudden and frc(|uent 
occurrence, but not regarded as dangerous 
Analeptic (an-a-lep'tik), a [Hr. nnaleptikon, 
restorative. Sec Analepsis.] (^irrobor.it- 
iiig; invigorating; giving strength after 
disease; as. an analeptic medicine 
AnalOffal t (an-arog-al), a Analogous. Sir 
At Hale. 

Analogical (an-a-loj'ik-al), a 1 Having 
analogy, ivsemblanee, or ndatioii ; analo- 
gous 

There is placed the minerals between the inani- 
mate and vegetable prnvince, p.artu ip.iting snine- 
thiiig aunlogidtl in either .Sir M. Hale. 

2 T’sed by way of analogy; founded on or 
directed by analogy; expressing or imply- 
ing analogy. 'Analogical representation.* 
Stilling/leet 

We h.avc words which arc proper and not amt/O’ 
gical. Retd 

Analogically (an-a-loj'ik-al-li), odv In an 
analogical manner; by way of similitude, 
relation, or agreement. 

A priiKc IS atuxlof^ically styled n pilot, being to 
the state as a pilot is to the vessel Rrrkeley 

Analogicalness (an-a-lojak-al-nes), n The 
quality of being analogical; fitness to be ap- 
plied for the illustration of some analogy 
Analogion (an-a-loJT-on). n [Gr J Hcclen 
a term for a reading-desk or lectern ; also 
for a movable pulpit 

Analogiam (an-al'tt-jizm). n. [Gr aiialngie- 
1 . In logic, an argument from the 
cause to the effect, an a priori argument - 
2 . Investigation of things by tlie analogy 
they bear to each other 
Analogifit (aii-aro-jist), n. One who adheres 

to aiimogy 

An^Ogize (an-al'o- jl/.), v t pret iV jip aiial- \ 
ogized; jjpr analogizing To explain by \ 
analogy; to form soiiie resemblance between ; . 
to consider with regard to its analogy to ' 
something else ! 

Analogon (an-aTog-on), n. Something anal- 
ogous; an analogue Coleridge. (Rare J 
Analogous (an-arog-us), a i llai'ing ana- 
logy; corresponding to something else, 
bearing some reseinblanee or proportion ; 
as, there is something in the exercise of the 
mind analoffotte to ttiat of the body, animal 
organs, as the /ing of a bird and that of a 
bat, which perform the same function, 
though different in structure, are analo- 
gotitt -2. In eheyn closely similar, but dif- 
fering in some approximate degree as to 
eac,h of the more prominent characters ; 
Dana.- Syn Correspondent, similar, like 
AnalogOUBly (an-arog-us-h), adc. In an 
analogous manner. i 

(an 'a- log), n [Gr analogott] 
Sometliing having analogy with something 
else; an object having some agreement or 
comspondenec in relations or functions 
with another object 

An ear-trumpet a true analogue of the telescope 
.. . ^ Proctor 

Specifically, in philol. (o) a word correspond- 
ing with another; an analogous term. (6) In 
jwa. and hot. an animal or plant belonging 
one group or region corresponding in 
■ome special and essential aUribntes or 
relations to another member of another 
RToup or region, so that it is its represen- 


^ efiain; th. Sc. loeA; g, go; i,joh; 
VoL. 1. 


tative or counterpart (e) In compar. anot 
an organ in one species or group having the 
same function as an organ of different stnic- ; 
ture in another species or grtiup. The dif- • 
ference between hmnologue and analogue < 
may be illustrated by the wing of a bird and 
that of a butterfly; as the two totally differ 
in anatomical structure, they eaiinot he said 
to lie honuilogoue, but they are analogovs in 
function, since they both serve for flight. 
Analog (nii-aro-ji), n. [Gr. aiuilogia ana, 
aceoruiiig to, and logoti, ratio, proportion.] 

1. An agreement or likeness bctw'een things 
in some circumstances or effects, when the 
things are otherwise entirely different; thus, 
when wc say tliat learning enlightem the 
mind, we recomiize an analogy lietweeii 
learning and litHit. tlie former being to the 
mind what light is to the eye, enabling it to 
discover things behire hidden A nalogy is 
sometimes confounded with similarity, Imt 
improperly. The latter denotes general 
likeness or resemblance; tlie former iiii- 
plios general difference, with identity or 
sameness in one or more relations or func- 
tions. Thus there is a nalogy > but no simi- 
larity between the lungs of animals and the 
gills of fishes (We say that there is an 
analogy between things and that one tiling 
has an analog}' to or with another 1 -2. In 
geum eijmality, proportion, or similarity of 
ratios; tlius. 2 is to 8 as 3 is to 9. is an ana- 
logy - .3. In gram, confonnity to the spirit, 
strueturo, or general rules of a language; 
siiiiilurity as respects any of the cliarai:ter- 
isticsof a language, us derivation, inflection, 
promiiiciatioii, Ac. 

AxialyBable (au-a-liz'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being analysed. 

AnaJ^BableneBB (ati-n-liz'a-bl-nes), n The 
state or (|uullty of being analysable 
AnalyBation (aii'a-liz-n^'slioii), n. The act 
of analysing. 

AnalyBO (aii'a-liz), v.t. pret. A pp. analysed; 
ppr. aim lysing [Ft. analyser. 8ee Analy- 
sis.] To resiilve into its eleinents; to sepa- 
rate. as a cninpotind subject, into its parts 
or propositions, for the purpose of an exa- 
mination of each separately; us. to analyse 
a mineral; to analyse an action toasLortuin 
its morality. 

When syiiip.*ith> Is in action wc ni.iy, by aualvuug 
our idc.i of It, redute it to hvc different heads, and 
in.iy c l.issify it .is rnntinurd, or contiguous, nr rcnintc, 
nr siniil.u, ur dissnnii.'ir Ruckle. 

[Analyse and its derivatives are sometinies 
incorrectly written with z instead of s J 
AnalyBei (an'a-liz), n Annly.His 

Tlir auirlvrenf it (.1 tr.ut.itil m.iy l»e spared, since 
It IS III iibiiiv hands. R/ Hacket 

AnalYBOr (an'a-liz-er), n One who or that 
wliicli utinlyses or bus the power to analyse, 
as, ill optics, the part of a polariscope wbicli 
receives the light after jiolari/ntion iind 
exhibits its projierties, as a inovidde reflect- 
ing plate, a tounnaliiie, <ir a doubly refract- 
ing crystal 

AnalyBiB (un-al'i-sis), n. pi AnalyBOB (nn- 
ari sez). [Gr prefix ana. Implying distribu- 
tion (see An A), and a loosing, resolving, 

from lyii, to biuseii | I Tlie n;solutioi) of a 
compound nbject whether of the senses or 
the intellect into its constituent elements 
or coinimnent luirts; a consideration of any- 
thing in its Me]mrate parts anil their relation 
to each other; an examiiiatioii of the differ- 
ent pni-ts of a subject, each seiiurately, as 
the words wbicli compose a Bciiteiice, the 
tones of a tune, or the simple propositions 
which enter into an argument: opposed to 
synthesis. 

DfSL.'irti's was. (.hiefly pre-cniineni for his 

pijwcr of iinrnsr reftcctioii~fur hn, aciitr uim/iih 
of mind .iiid it - «*|m r.itiniis y /' Mm ell 

2 111 math the resolving of problems by alge- 
braic eiiUiitioiis The analysis of finite <|Uiiii 
titles is otherwise culled algebra The an- 
alysis of infinites is the method of fluxions, 
or the differential calculus See Analgttval 
GVei/icfry under ANALYTIC - 3 Iwchem the 
process of decomposing a eompouiui suli- 
stance with a view to determine either (a) 
what elements it contains (gualitatire ana- 
lysis), or (6) how much of each element is 
present {.quantitative analysis) - 4 In logic, 
the traeing of things to their source, and 
the resolving of knowledge into its origitial 
principles — 5 A syllabus or table of the 
principal heads of a continued disfuuirse, 
dis|M)sed in their natural onlcr 6 A brief, 
methodical llliistratfon of the principles of 
a science In this seiisi* it is nearly syiioiiy- 
nious with synopsis. — Spectrum analysis .See 
Spectrum. Spectkoscopb.— A iway, Analy- 
tis See Assay. 
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Analsrit (an^a-llst), n. One who analyses or 
is versed in analysis. 

Analytic, Analsrtlcal (an-a-lirik, an-a-lit'- 
ik-al), n 1. Vertaining to analysis; that re- 
solves into firat principles or elements: that 
separates into parts or original principles; 
that resolves a compound body or subject; 
as, an analytical experiment in chemistry, 
or ail analytical investigation of facts to 
detciiniiie principles: opposed to synthetic. 
Speeific.nny 2 In p/ii/id free from in- 
ficetioiis, and employing instead preiKisi- 
tioiis and auxiliary verbs to express modi- 
fications of meaning, and show the relations 
of words in a sentence; as, an analytic lan- 
guage - Analytical or co-ordinate geometry, 
is the method invented by Descartes of tti»- 
Idyiiig algebra to the in vestigation of the pro- 
perties of lines, figures, and bodies of three 
dimensions, certain properties of these 
geometrieul inagnitiules being expressed by 
means of eiiiiations.u hicb show the rclatioiiH 
Riibsistiiig between them and two given 
straight lines or three given planes inter- 
secting one another, and from wbicli otlier 
properties may be deduced Plniie analyti- 
cal geometry is based on the fact that every 
Iioiiit in the same plane can have its posi- 
tion detonnined by referring it to two lines 
that intersect one iinotlier, juntas any spot 
on the eiirtli is determined when its lati- 
tude. or lingular distance from the equator, 
and longitude, or angular distance from the 
first meridian, arc given; and the analytical 
geonieti'} of soliil bodies is bused on the 
fact that the position of any jioiiit in space 
can he determini'd by referenee to tlniH* in- 
tersecting jdiuics 111 plane aiiiilytical geo- 
metry the intersecting lines are called the 
co-ordinate axes, their point of iiiterscction 
tlie origin, anil the distances of any jioiiit 
from the two lines are called the co-ordin- 
ates of that point, the one being called the 
ordinate, and the other (usually the hori- 
zontal distance) the abscissa 'I'he distance 
of the point from either of the lines is always 
nicasurod by the length of a line parallel to 
the other The equation or equations of any 
line or figure state some relation between 
the co-ordinates of any jioint in that line, 
or in the circumference of the figure, and 
some other line or lines derived from these 
iiiagiiitudes Thus the eiiiiatioii of n circle 
shows the relation between the radius and 
the co-ordinates of any point in the cir- 
cmnforeiict* In the analytii'iil geometry 
of solid bodies the intersecting planes are 
called the co-ordinate planes, and they are 
always given with their lines of intersec- 
tion,' w'liicli lire •••illed the co-ordinate axes, 
passing tliroiigli the sunic point, called 
the origin Another iiii.tlind of detertnin- 
iiig the positii ii of points in space for the 
jiiirposes of analytical geometry is to give 
the ilistaiiceof the point from u given point, 
with till' direction in w'hich that distniicu 
must lie nicasiired with reference to a given 
line This is called the sj/stem of polar co- 
ordinates, and is of great iiiiportaiice in 
iiiecliHiiics and HStnuioiiiy. 'I’he point to 
which all others are referred is called the 
pole, and the ilistance of any point tho 
radius vector of that iioiiit Alost of the 
problems of uiiulytic.al geometry are facili- 
tated by the difiereiitial and integral cal- 
culus 

Analjrtically (an-a-lit'ik-al-ll), adv. In an 
analytical nianiicr, in the manner of ana- 
lysis 

AnalytiCB (an-u-lit'iks), n Tlie science of 
amilysis 

AnameBO (an'n-me/.), a. Of or pertaining to 
Aiiam, a feiidutoi’y dependency of China, 
comprising a large part of the Houth-easterii 
peninsula of Asia from the Chinese Kinplre 
sou til wal'd. 

AnameBO (an'a-me/), n 1. A native or in- 
hahitant, or the natives or inhnhitHiits of 
Armm - 2. 'J'he language spoken in Anain 
AnamOBlte (a-mimV-sit), n (Gr anamesos, 
iiiternicdiate ] A variety of basalt intemie- 
diate between the very fine-grained compact 
form (basalt), and the coarse-grained eon- 
spiciinusly crystalline fonn (dolerlte). 
Anamlrta (a'ii(i'ni(ir'ta), n. A genus of 
plants, nat order Henispermaceie, const!, 
tilted by mmv botanists for the reception of 
Citccidvs indiciis. 

AnamnOBlB (aii-am-ne'sis), 71 [Gr -ana, 
again, and mnf^sis, remembrance ] In rhet 
a figure which calls to remcnihraiice some- 
thing omitted. 

I AnamnoBtic (aii-am-nes'tik), a. Aiding the 

i memory. 


w, idg; wh. whig; zh, Bzure.— See Key. 
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Awamfilfttift (aii>ain'ni-ot"ik), a. [Or. an, 
priv., and amnwn.] Having no amnion; as, 
flshoii and ainjiMbia are aiMimiiotw verte* 
bratee. 

Anunorphlam (an-a-mor'flzm), n. 8ame as 
A namorphotiiH 

JUuunorpbOBls (an-a-mor'fo-sis or an'n-nior- 
f o'^hIh), n \(ir a tui, again , and morphOgitt, fur- 
niatirni, from imrjihi-, ii 
ft>rrn 1 1 uturni 

denoting n drawing exe- 
cuted in Hindi a manner 
OH to proHcnt a diatorted 
image of the otiject re- 
preHeiited, but which, 
when viewed from a cer- 
tain point, or reflected 
by H curved mirror or 
through u polyhedron, 
shown the object in its 
true proportioiiM. 2 In 
hut. an anonittlouH or 
monstrouH development 
of any part of a plant 
owing to a change in thv- 
conditioiiN a(M-onipun\ 
ing growth, ho that it 
preMcntR un apfienninee 
altogether nnllkc tin* 
tvpictti form, UK when 
tne i-alyx of a ro.M- uh- 
aiinieM the form of 
a leaf liichetiH aie / 
ho lialde to thin 
<dinrige of fm'in 
from niodiflea- 
tioiiH of eliniate, 
aoil, dtc , that Home 
varietie.H have been placed In three or four 
genera .‘{ In ziml and hut the gradual 

tdimige of form, generally aMcending, traced 

in a group of aiiimalM or plaiitH.thc nicmbei’H 
of which Hiicceed each other in point of 
time 'riiiiH the earlier inenilierH of any group 
ohHerved in the lower geologit* formationH 
are l)y Home oNHiimed to be of a lower type 
ami in point of devtdopmeiit inferior to 
their aiialogiicH in tlie more recent Htrata, 
or now living; imt thiM hiui liceii contro- 
verietl, cHpecially liy the. opjioiieiitB of i)ar- 
winiHin. 

AnamorpllOBy (an-a-nioi‘'f«t-Hi), n, Hume an 
Aiutmotphtwiit 

t (a-nan'). aiii\ Anon; immediately 



An,iiiinr|*t<'>sis 


(ill til, littiv hliishct, for tins, ittiau 
You'll 'itriil fiirtli ii Iniigh In tin* sli utc of your fiiti 
/.' 7..// 1.0/ 


Anan (n-nnu'). mterj An interrogative par- 
tich* employed liy iiiicdiicated iKn'MoiiH when 
they do not uiidcrntand or have not heard 
jiroperly wliiit Iiuh been wild 


Well, wlinl sny you to a who would take (In* 

hitter luirgain olt your hiiiidt .-in, in I i,a{d\mtth 


Atiawtt. (an-ii'na). n [.See ANANAS.sa.| A 
pine- apple (Hare ] 


Wiliirv. tlion hrst iifiaini, thou thr pruh* 

(It vcKi’t.lhh htr yViaw/rrtM 


Ananaa (aiMi'miH). n |See Ananassa 1 A 
name of the pine-apple 
Ananaaaa (an-a-naH'Hu). n I A naiiag, aiMitiia, 
or nanati, native name among tlie Tiipit> of 
Itrozll I A geiiUH of iiliiiitH, iiiit order liro- 
niellaceie .-1 nativa prodiicen the pine- 
apple (which Bce) 

Ananonytes (an ang-ki'tez), n A genua or 
aiilidiviaioii of foHHil aea-urcliiiiH beluiigiiig 
to tlie tribe Sjintaugidie, culled ill tlie aoutli 



Aimiu'hytrs 


1, A ovatiis A tuhi’ri uhitiis 

of Kiiglund ‘ aheplierda’ erowiiH’ ami ’fairy 
loaves.' and eNiietdallv ehorncteriHtic of the 
up|K>r chalk. They nave a raised lielimd- 
likc form, simple ambulacra, traiisversi* 
immth, and olilong outlet 
AnandroUB (an-nn'dru.sV a. (Or. tfu. priv., 
and rim*/*, atuirott. a male or stamen. 1 lit 
hot a term applied to dowers that are des- 
titute of a Mtiimen (female dowers), formerly 
applied tocryphigumic plants, because Uiey 
were suniMiaett to have no male tirgans. 
AliaJlgUJiar(au-ang'ghdi^r).(i. (Or predx an 
for a, priv., and K ani/tdar.] Having no 
angle or angles 


I Anantherous (an-an'Hito-ns), a. [Or. an, 
j priv., and £. ant/ier.] In hot. destitute of ' 
I anthers. 

Anantbous (an-an'thus), a. [Gr. an, priv., 
and anthoH. a llower.J Destitute of flowers. 

AnaiMBBt (an'a-pest), n. Same as Anapegt. 
Anapnstlc, Anap«8tical (an-a-pes'tik, an- 
a-fies'tik-al), a. Same us Anaj>egtic. 

AxiapeBt(an'a-iiest). u. [L. anajpawf tot, from 
Gr. unapaiHtog, struck buck, reversed- -ana, 
buck, and paio, to strike.] A poetical foot 
cunsistiiig of three syllables, the first two 
short or unaccented, the last long or ac- 
cented : the reverse of the dactyl. 

AnapeBtlC (an-u-tieH'tlk), n The anapestic 
measure; an anapestic verse. The following 
is an example of atmiiestlcB. 

^xi a hiisAm srt rfimain i 

Uniiiavcii whin ndr (' 6 ryddn bighst Shtnstone | 

AnapeBtlC, Anapestical (an-u-iies'tik. an- ; 
a-pcs'tik-al), a Tcrtaiiiing to an anapest; j 
coiiHiHtiiig of onaitestic feet | 

AnapeBtically (an-a-pesTik-al-li), adv. in 
an aiiaiiestic manner 

Anapbora (an-afo-ra), n (Gr.. a bringing 
again, a recurreiiee- atut, buck, again, ami 
p/icrn, to bring J 1 In rfiH. a figure in 
wtiich the same word or words are re]ieated 
at the begiimiug of two or more sueeeeding 
verses or clauses of a sentence: as. ‘Where 
is tilt! wihe? Where is the siiribe’' Where is 
the disimtcr of this world 1 Cor. i 20 — 

2 111 UHtroN II term applied to the oblitiue j 
iisceiiHioiiH of the stars | 

AnapbrodlBiac (un-afTo.di7''i-ak). n (Gr 
iieg predx an, and aphrudittiakoH, venereal, | 
from aphrodigta, sexual pleasure. See ' 
APliKOiilTK 1 A sulistiuie^* eapiddo of dull- 
ing Hcxiial upiietite; an untaphrodisiuc. 

Anaplastic (an-ii-plnsHik). a of or per- 
taining to, tierioriued by, or used in, the 
operation of anaplasty; as. an anaplagtie < 
iiiHtruiiient 

Anaplasty (unVplas-ti), n. [Gr. ana, again, 
and planm, to fashion ] In sMry an opera- 
tion to repair Kiiperllciid lesions, orstdiitions 
of continuity, by the employment of adjacent 
healthy structure. Artificial noses, tVc. , arc 
thus made 

Anaplerotlc (aira-ple-rot"lk), a |T.. a/m- i 
plerotieuH, from Gr anapU>roo, to till up or 
full ana, up, ami pUroo, to dll ] in itmi 
tilling up: promoting granulation of wounds 
or ulcei-H 

Anaplerotlc (nn'a-ple-rot"ik), n. A remedy 
which promotes the grnmUutiou of wounds 
and ulcers 

AnapopbyslB (uii n-pofi-siH), n (Gr ana, 
buck, ami apophygm, an otlslioot 1 In anat. 
the pmccKH of 11 vertebra which, arising in 
the tiorsul region. reeedeB to the Hide and < 
projects more or less backward It is well ' 
develo|ied in the Imre and most rodentH ' 

Anarcb (uiYurk), n [See ANAlteilY ] 1'he | 
author of uiiaivhy; one who excites revolt | 

Him thus the ainirih oKI 
With fiilterm^ spec, h, and >I!m 1 );c iiiLumpos d. 
Answer '..I Miiton 

Anarcbal, Anarcblal (nii-urk'ui, un-ark'i- 
u1). a Ingoveriied, lawless; anarchical 
[Itarc 1 

Wc arc m the h.ibit of calhn)' those Inidies of men 
aunrthaJ which an* m a stale of ctiervesi erne 
I I^umior 

Anarcblc, Anardhlcal (un-urk'ik, un-ark'- 
ik-ul). a. Gf or pertaining to, iiroceediug 
from, or dictated by a state of anarchy; 
without rule or govcniinout ; in u state of 
confusion 

t'hcy cx)iect that they shtUI hol.l m olicdieiice an 
ii»i<}r</i/i {woplr l>> .til ./M,rnAi< Uw Hurkc. 

Anarchism (an'urk-ixm), 71 ('onfiision; aii- 
arch> ‘ .WmAwix' anarch mn.' Sit E. Dering 

Anarchist (uu'ark-ist). n one who excites 
revolt or ]iroiiiotes disorder in u state; an 
amu'eli 

Anarchy (an &r-ki). n (Gr. auarchia, law 
lessuoss- an. priv . and arcAc, rule j 1. Want ' 
of government , a slate of society when there 
is no law or supreme (mwer, or when the 
laws lU'e not eflieieiit. and individuals do . 
what they please with impunity ; political . 
coiifiisioii 

I It seemed but too Ukriythat Fiigland would fall 
I under the most odious and degrading of all kinds of 
j government. muting .dl the evils of despotism 
! to all the evils of .inar^A^ Atarauioy 

! 2 f’oiifuaion in general ’ There lating then 
an a na rehy, us 1 may term it. in authors 
and their reckoning of years.’ Fuller. 

• AnarrbezlB (an-ar-reks'is). n. [Gr , from 
, anarrh^ny^ni — atia, up. and rfgnymi, to 
I break ] in g%trg. the rebreaking of a united 
I fracture. 


AnarrbicihaB (afnSr'rl'kasX [Gr. 
arrhiehaamai, to clamber or scramble up* 
some of the species being said to be able to 
clamber up rocks.] A genus of acantb^ 
tery^^an fishes, family Blennioidse. The 
species are ravenous and found in the north 
seas. A. lupus is the sea-wolf, wolf-fish, 
or cat-fish 8ee WoLF-FIBH. 
Anarthropoda fan-ar-thrbp^o-da), n. 

[Gr. an, pnv., artnros, joint, and pons, jpoooc, 
fuot.J One of tlie two great divisions (the 
Arthropods being the other) of tlie Aimu- 
losa, or ringed animals, in which there are 
no articulated appendages. It includes the 
spoon-worms, leeches, earthworms, tube- 
worms, and sand-worms. 

Anarthropodous (an-ar-throp'o-dus), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Anarthropoda. 

Anarthrous (an-ar'thrus), a. (Gr. an, priv., 
and arthron, a joint or article.] 1. In gram. 
without the artielc.- 2 in zool having nei- 
ther wings nor legs, os w’ornis, leeches, Ac. 

Anim (u'lias). n [L. J A Liimwan genus of 
birds, inclufled in the order Palmipedes (or 
weii-fotited birds) in the system of Cuvier, 
and divided by recent ornithologists into a 
number of genera, one of which, retaining 
the name Anas, contains the true ducka 
Mee Duck, 1 

Anasarca (un-a-sur'ka), n. [Gr. ana, imply- 
ing distrilmtioii, tliroiigh, and sarkg, flesh.] 
1. In med dropsy of the cellular tissue; an 
etfusion of serum into the cellular substance, 
occasioning a soft, pale, inelastic swelling 
of the skin; general ilropsy.— 2. In hot the 
condition of plants W'lieii the tissues get 
gorged with fluid in very w'ct weather. 

Anasarcous (an-a-sar'kus). a. Belonging to 
or aficcted by atiusurcu or dropsy; dropsi- 
cal 

AnastaltlC (an-a-staTtik), a [Gr a-nagtaU 
tikon, fitted for checking, from anagtelld, to 
send up or buck, to check — ana. up, back, 
and Stella, to scud j In tried, astringent; 
Hty}»tic 

AxiastatiC (un-a-stHl'ik), a [Gr. anagUutig, 
H setting up - atm, up, again, and histanai, 
tostiuid J Hiiised; consisting of or fumisheil 
with raised ehnraeters. us, anastatic plates 
Atutsiatie printing or engraving, a mode 
of obtaining facsimile impressions of any 
nriiited page or engraving by transferring 
it to u plate of zinc, which, on being sub- 
jected to the action of an acid, is etched or 
eaten away with the exee)>tioii of the parts 
covered with the ink, which parts being 
thus protected from the nction of the acid, 
arc left in ndief so that they can readily 
be printed from 

A 2 iaBtatioa(an-a-Btat'i-ka),n. [Gr ana, up, 
niid histanai, to stand.] A genus of plants, 
nut ordei- I'riieifene A. hierochuntica is 
the rose of .lericho or resurreetiun plant, 
foiiml near the i)(*ad Hca, and I'cmarkable 
for the power the dried ])lanl {Kissesses of 



Rove of lericlio {A nasfatn-a Jnerochunfifa). 

1, The plant The root dried t, The root ex* 
paneled .iftcr being put in water. 

absorbing water when placed in it and ap- 
pearing to live It is said to have bloomed 
at Christmas to salute the birth of Christ, 
and to have remained expanded till Easter 
nr the resurrection. The plant is gathered 
in grout quantities and scut to Jerusalem, 
whore it is sold to pilgrims. 

Anastomize (a-nus'td-miz). v.i. Same as 
Anastmnose [Bare] 

Anastomose (a-nas't6-mdzX v i. pret. & pp. 
anastommed; ppr. anastomosing. [Fr. anas- 
tomose r, Gr anastomod ana, again, anew, 
and stoma, a mouth.] In anat. and hot to 
inosculate or ruu into each other ; to com- 
municate with each other, as the arteries 
and veins. ‘The ribbing of the leaf, and 


K&te, fSr. fat, fsU; me, met, ht^r; pine, pin; u6te, not, iiibvc; tfibc, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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the atuMtomoaing net-work of its vesaeli/ 
i«. Taylor, 

^ paatnmmdg (a-iias^td-nid'^sis), n. In atuU. 
and hot. inosculation of vessels, or the 
opening of one vessel into another, as an 
artery into another artery, or a vein into a 
vein. By means of anastomosis, if the course 
of a fluid is arrested in one vessel it can 
proceed along others. It is hy anastomosis 
tliat circulation is re-esiuhlished in ampu- 
tated limbs, and in imouiisiu when the ves- 
sel is tied. 

(a-nus'lO-niot''ik). a. 1 . Per- 
taining to anastomosis.— 2 . t In med. having 
the quality of removing obstructions. 
AnSiStOlllOtiCt (a-nus'tu-inot"ik), n. A medi- 
cine supposed to have the power of opening 
the mouths of vessels, and promoting circu- 
lation, such as catliai'tics, deobstruonts, and 
sudorifles. 

Anastroplie, Anastrophy (u-nas'tro-fe), n. 
(iti* , a turning back- ana, back or again, 
and fstrepho, to turn 1 In rhet and yraw.. 
an inversion of the natural order of words ; 
as, ‘echoed the hills,’ for *the hills echoed.' 
JUiatase (an'a-tas), n. ((ir anatox/k, exten- 
sion. so iiunied from the length of its crys- 
tiUs J Octahedral oxide of titaniuin; a min- 
eral that shows a variety of colours by re- 
flected light, from indigo blue to reddish 
brown ; octahedrite It is usually crystal- 
li/.c<l in acute, elongated, pyramidal octa- 
hedrons 

|[wM.thama. (a-iiath'e-nia), n [Cr anathema, 
in New Testament and ecclesiastical Greek, 
an accursed thing, a thing devoted to evil, 
fntm anatithemi, to act upas a votive olTer- 
Ing. to dedicate— ana, up, and tithemi, to 
set or place.] 1 A curse or denunciation 
pronounced with religious solemnity by 
ecclesiastical authority, and accompanied 
by excommunication This species of ex- 
communication was practised In the an- ' 
cieiit ehiirches against notorious offenders i 
Churches were warned not to receive them, i 
magistrates and private persons were ad ! 
nionished not to harbour or maintain them, j 
and priests were enjoined not to converse | 
with them or attend tlndr funeral (’ailed ' 
also Jndieiary A mthema 2 Execration 
generally; donounceiiient of evil. 

She fled to I.cmdnii, followed by the aui 7 thePiM\ of 
b«ith 1 hackefity 

S The person or thing devoted to dcstnic 
tion 

Tilt Jewish iMtioii w.is an anathi'mtt destined to 
dosiniLtioii St Paul s.iys he i otild wish to 

s.iv( them from it, ami to becoiiic ,111 tinathfinti, .iiid 
to be destrnyeil hiiusclf Ltnke 

Ahjitratory anathetna, the act of a con- 
vert who anuthematizes the heresy which he 
abjures. 

Aliat]iexiiatlcal(a-iuitb'e-mat"ik-a 1 ), a Per- 
taining totir having the nature of an aiiatli- 
erua. 

Anatbematifsally (ii-iiath'e-imit''ik-ai-ii ), 
ttdv 111 tin: manner of anathema 
AjULthematiBin (a-mith'e-mat-izm), n Act 
of anathematizing ; an excommiinicatory 
curse 

W'c find a Uw of Justinian ioriuildin^ itnathrma 
ttsuii to be pronouiKcil against the Jewish IlelU nists 

Anathematisatlon ( a - nath ' 0 - mat ' i/-ri " - 
shun), H The act of aiiathenintizirig . an 
excommiinicatory curse. * Analhematiza 
fwmtid persons deceased in the peace of tint 
churcli ■ Barrow. 

Anathematize (a-nath'e-mat-lz), v.t pret 
A pp. anathematized; ppr anaihematizuuj 
To pronounce an anathema against. 
Anathematize (a-nath'e-nmi iz), ci To , 
pronounce at themas; to denounce; to 
curse 

Well may ui.-uikind shriek, inarticulately unalhi'- 
as they tan Cartytr 

Anathematizer(a-nath'e-mat-iZ' 6 r), 11. Giie 
who anathoiuatizes 

A^theme (au'u-them), n. An onuthenia. 
(Rare j 

holy father of Rome hath siiiitteii with lu-. j 
tiKinderlMlt of excoiiiuiunit.itions and . 

iiijsI nf the orthodox tliurches of the w<irlil < 

A '\Hetdnn 

A , n a MQa (a-naCi-de), >i yl [L. anaK.ana/M, n 
duck, and (Jr eufox. resemblance ] A family ' 
of web-footed anserine or natatorial birds, 
of which the genus Anas is the type 
Anatifh (a-naCi-fa). n 1 Contr. for A mitijera 
-L anas, anatis. a duck, and fertt. to bear 1 
A geniuof cirrifieds, now calleil Lepas Fnnn 
• ****<^ied resemblance of its shell to a bird, 
there arose an alMiird fable that a species 
of goose, called the bamai'le goose (Anas), 
came from this animal; hence the name 


Anat^a, as well as goose-mussel. See Lx- 
PAS, LXPA 1 > 11 >.S 

, Anatifer (a-nat'i-fSr), n. A barnacle. See j 
Anatifa. I 

Anatiferouz (an-a-tir^r-us). n. [L. anao, ; 
anatio, a duck, and /ere, to produce.] Pro- i 
(lucing ducks. | 

If there be anattferous trees, whose corruption ! 
. brc.-iks forth uui» liiirn.-icles : yet. if they corrupt, they 
I degenerate into maggots, wliicli produce imt them 
j again. Str T. Hrowne 

Anatina (an-a-iPiic). H. pf. [L.auax,anafik. i 
a duck.] A stib-faniilyof the Anatida'.com- , 
I prohcndiiig the true ducks, ilistinguishcd ; 
I from swans and get>sc by having broader j 
j bills, a more waddling gait from their legs | 
being placed farther behind, and tiie exist- 
ence of a marked difference in the plumage I 
of the sexes The species are sometimes | 
ilivided into the oceanic ducks, us the scoter, 
the garrot, the cider, tin* s(‘.aup. Ac ; and 
the lake ducks, as the shieldmke, the teal, 
the widgeon, the mallard, ami the common 
domestic duck. 

Anatocism (a-uaPo-sizm). n. [L anatoeis- 
mutt, Gr. anatokutmott, conqiound intei'est - 
ana, again, and tukizo, to lend tm interest. 
tokos, i»roduec, from tikto, to bring forth | 
Interest upon interest; the taking nf enm- 
poiiiul interest, or the contract by whicli 
such iiiten^st is secured lliarc.] 

Anatomic, Anatomical (an-u-tomMk. an-n- 
tom'ik-al), a lieloiigiiig to anatomy or dis- 
section ; produced by or uc(‘orditig to the 
))rinciples of utiutomy or iiiiiural strnctiire 
of the body, reluiing to the parts of the 
body when dissected or sejiuruted; as, ana- 
tonneal observations 

Anatomically (an-a-tom'ik al-li), adr In 
an amitoiiiiciil tuamiev; by means of tlissec- 
tioii; according to the doctrine of iinatomy 
Anatomism (u-iuit'o-nnzm), n Tlic docti'iiu' 
of tile examination of the parts of an organic 
body, to exidiun the pheiioiiiutia of thi‘ 
organism. 

Anatomist (u-iiaPo-uiiht), n Out' w'ho dis- 
sects bodies; more generally, one who is 
skilled in the art of dissection, or versed in 
the doctrine and principles of anatomy 
Anatomization (a.tiat'o-miz-a"shon), a. 
The act of anatomizing I 

Anatomize (a-nat'o-nuz). vt pivt A' pp 
anatomized ; pin auatomiztmf. 1 To dis 
sect, to cut 111 pieces, lus an animal or vege- 
table iiody.for the luirposc of displaying or 
examining il c stnietiire and use of the 
Ht‘veral parts - 2 Fty to lay open or expose 
minutely ; to analyse* ; as, to anatomize an 
argument 

111 her the* iKuntor h.'ul Xmw's ruhi 

Anatomy (a nat'o-mi), n (Gr anatome 
anct, imidying seiuirntioii and distribution, 
and tome, a cutting J 1 The art of dissect- 
ing or urlitlcially separating the dilfereiit 
parts of an organized body, to discover their 
situation, stnif*tui‘e, and ectmomy , the 
science, wliicli treats of the intc'rnul struc- 
ture of iirgjinized bodH*s. generally applied 
more s]ieciflcHlly to the dissection of or to 
the knowledge of the Ktru<*tim* of the hiimnii 
body, that branch which treats of tbestnic- 
liire of plants being called veyrtuhle anat- 
omy, and that which tn*Hts of the stnictiin* 
of animals antoMl anatomy 01 Zfn>tomy 
Special or deseriptine amitomy, that branch 
which treats of the organs of which the 
biiman body consists, with regard to their 
hbupc, position, and mutual relations 
(ieneral anatomy, that briiiicb W'liirh treats 
of tlie btructiire and pbysnail proiwrties of 
the diflereiit tissues which ur« (*omnion to 
several organs, w'lthout refcreiKV to the 
form 01 situation f)f the organs themselves 

JUttholnytcalanatomy, that branch of iiiiat- 
oiny w'hicb treats of the changes in struc- 
ture of organs and tissues produced by ilis- 
eusc, and of congenital malformations 
Comparatirc anatomy, the sidence which 
compares the anatomy of diflereiit ehutses 
or Hjiecies of animals, as that of man with 
(iuadrniieds. or that of tislies with quad- j 
rupeds - Transcendental aiwtomy, that 1 
liraiich which iiiveKtigat «8 the plan or model 
upon w’hich the animal frame or organs arc* 
formed Suryical anatomy that bruiii-h 
which demoiiHtrates the relative position of 
organs or jiurls, with a view to tliosu oper- 
ations w'hich it may be necessary to perform 
upon tliein I*hysiolotjical anatomy, tliiit 
branch which treats of the structiint nf 
organs, only in as far us it elucidates their 
fuijctbms -A anatmny. the art of 

making models in wax or other materials, . 


to illustrate tlie healthy or diseased struc- 
ture of parts.— 2 . Fig. tlie act of dividing 
anytliing. nuiterial or intellectual, for the 
punioseof examining its parts; as, theaiiat- 
mny of a discourse — 8 . The body stripped 
of its integuments and muscles; a skeleton, 
or the corporeal frame of bones entire, with- 
out the skin, flesh, and vessels; hence, a 
thin, nieiigro person. 

1 liL* ttmuouty Ol .1 littlt* cliilil . . is accoiiiitecl a 
greater rixriiy than the skeleton of a wan w full 
stature FuUer. 

They brought om* PiikIi. .1 hungry, lean-faced 
vill.im, 

A mere atnif.unji. ,i nioiinteb.wk SAaJt. 

Anatreptic(aii-a-trep'tik), u IGr anatrepH- 
kos. from anatreim, to overturn- amt, up, 
and trefio, to turn ] Overthrowing; defeat- 
ing; prostrating: a word np]died to those 
dialogues of Pinto which represent a defeat 
ill the gyninastie exercises. 

AnatripslB (nn-n-tnp'sis), n. ( G r. , from ana, 
denoting repetition, and tnhd, tripsii, to 
rub ] In med. friction eniployeti us a 
remedy. 

Anatron ( aii'ii-tron ). n |Fr. anatron; At 
alauitniH, al-nitrnn, from Gr. nitron, a 
mineral alkali, cither soda or potassa, or 
both.] 1 . Sjmnie or glass gall, a scum which 
rises ii]N)ii ineJted glass in tlie fiiniaec, and 
when taken oft dissolves in ilu* air. and co- 
agulates into (*0111111011 salt. 2 . The salt 
which (-(dlects on the walls of vaults; salt- 
petre 

Anatropal, AxiatropouB (a-naProp-al, a- 
iiiitTop-ns), a |Gr ana, 
noting invei'.sion. and frepo, 

111 'ir - 1 ^ ^ 

VlU/ V / “vnb* inverted at an early 
'Sj/ V jierioil in its developnioiit, 
Anatropal 1 Ivule SO that the chlllUZU is lit ItS 

apparent iiiiex 

AnattO (n-nut'Gi), n Same as A motto 
Anbury(aii't)n-ri),n SanuMis J mbnryiyfhieh 
see) 

Ancestor (an'ses-tftr), a, jG.Fr uneestre,aa- 
cessor, Pr anertre, an ancestor, from L. an- 
tecessor, a pi'iMleccssoi* ante, before, and 
eedo, eessnm, in See I’KDl'; j I < Mi e from 
whom a p(Tson descciids, eitbor by tbn 
futb(‘r or motber. at any distanci' of time, a 
progenitor; a forefatber 2 In late, one 
who has priTedcd anotber in tlu' iioHsessioii 
of real estati* ; on(‘ from whom an inberit- 
unce is derived the comdsitlve of heir 
Ancestorlal (an-st's-tiVn-al) a Aiicestrul. 
'Aneesfoiuit and mitioiial glori(‘H ’ Sir F. 
J'alyraee. 

Ancestorially (an-ses-to'ii-al-ll). ndv. in 
an ane(*Htorial luanner ; w'itb regal'd to aii- 
eestors Sidney Smith 
Ancestral (an ses'trul), a Pertaining to 
iiiM’estors ; claimed 01 deseeiiding from an- 
cestors, ns, an aorofm/ (*st)ite ; aneestial 
trees 'Seated on his anerstral throne' 
Macaulay 

'I tiinn* by hdiiingr antfstml w.is iiivrcly trnam y- 
lii-i liicf by iiiiiii' iiniri.il |>rcsLii|jtioii lii Ihr l.iiiiily 
{ // /‘eitrtoii 

Ancestress (airses-treh). n A female an- 
cestor I Rare I 

1‘his iince\ti es\ ii l.iily, ur rather tiu* ghost nf a 
Uily (.lutyle. 

Ancestry (an'ses-tri), »1 l A series of an- 
cestors or progenitors; lineagi*, or those 
who eomiiose the line of natural descent 
‘ IJeadlesh statues of liis ancestry ' Macau- 
lay JIcnee 2 . lloiiouruble descent; high 
biitb. 

’1 itit .mil omeUry render .1 gooil man more illus- 
trious, blit I b.ul one more t oiisinciioiei 

AnebUops (ang'ki lops), n [Gr , con iqited 
from aiyilops aiks, aiyos, a gtint, and 
the eye j In med an abscess in tlie inner 
angle of the eye, an incipient flstubi lacb- 
ryiiialis 

Ancblthere (nng'ki-tln'T), n A mendici* of 
the genus Aiichillii*rinm 
The horse ( .111 evi-n boast ,1 pedi,;rrr in this quarter 
of the world m a right line. throi4;li .t slender three- 
toed aiiLcstrv, as f.ir back as tin nm/nthrmA the 
CO' cm period ! Ant h'rt'iew 

Ancbltherluxn ( ang-ki-tbe'ri-nm ), n \ Gr 
oiiyrhi, near, and thenon, a wild beast j A 
fossil genus of ungulate or hoofed inanimals, 
from the upper eocene and lower iniocene, 
belonging to the family Eipiida*, or horses, 
having on eicli foot a single functional 
hoofed toe, flanked i»y two small hoofed 
digits, which were sufficiently developed to 
touch the ground. I'iic only recognized 
species was alamt the size of a sheep, and 
was closely allied to the Paliootheriuin 


ch, eAain; Ch, Sc. loefc; g, go; j,joh; h,¥rtun; ng, siny; TH, fAen; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, luAig; zh, azure.— flee Kkt. 
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AndlOr (ang'k^r), n lA. Sax. anenr, aiuter, 
O. D. and f>aa anker ^ Jcel. akkeri, proba- 
bly all liorrowed from L. attettra, Or. ang- 
kyra, an anchor, whence Kr anere, Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. ancftra. From a root ang, crooked. 
l)ent, seen in h. angulnn, a comer, and un- 
etdr. a hook, crooked, in Or angkox, ii iiend, 
anakale, angkgU, the liciid of the ann, E. 
atucle, A. Hux. aneUinw, (i enkel, the ankle; 
Bav. anke, the licnd of the neck; and pro- 
bably in K aivjle, a tisli-hook. tfi Hsh with a 
hook; O. aiiijnl, a hook ) 1 An linpleineut 
tor holding a sliip or other vessel at rest in 
the water In former timcK anehors were 
merely lur^e stones, baskets of stones, «Vc 
The anchor now used is of iron, formed with 



a stroiiK Kliaiik ti. at one extremity of wliieli 
is the crown /*. from \^liieli braiK'li out two 
arms hh, teniiinutiii^' in broad palms or 
(tiikes f/d. the sharp extremit} of which Is 
the peak or bill; at the other end of the 
shank is the stock c c, a transverse piei-e, 
behind which is a Hhackle or riiiK, tri wliicli 
a cal)le cun lie atlaclieti The principal use 
of the stock is to cause the arms to fall so 
as one of the llukes sliall enter the (tround 
Aecortlinij; to their various forms and uses, 
anchors olitain the epithets of the sAcef. 
hrxt boivn, xnutlt buuu’r, xpare, Htrmm, 
krUgr, and (trafijding <»r r/iviyuwf 'I’liose of 
the* lurKUst size carried liy men-of-war are 
the best and small liowers, the sheet, and 
the spare . to wlneli are ndiled the stream 
and the kedKc. wiiicli are used for particular 



Trotinaii’s Aiiclior 

or for temporary purposes 'Phe nunilicr 
and weight tif aneliors oii^ht to iuuir a 
proper relation to tiie size of the ship 
Many improvements and novelties in tlic 
shui>e and eonstruction of aneliors havt; laien 
introduced within recent times The prin 
cipal names connected with those altera- 
tions arc those of l.iciit Uoditers, wiio in- 
troduced the hnllnw t<hnnknl ant'hor with 
the view of increasing the strength without 
adiliiiK to the weialit. Mr Porter, who iiinde 
the arms and tliikes niovalde liy pivoting 
tliem to the stock instead of llxili^ them 
Imnioviildy, causiuK the anchor to take a 
readier and llriiier liold, and avoitliiii; the 
cliauce of the calde liccoiniiiK foul , Mr 
Trotmau, a ho 1ms further imjiroved on 
Porti'r's invention, and M Martin, nliose 
anchor is of very peculiar hmu, luid is con- 





! to prevent • veesel from drifting.— FouZ 
anchor. See Foi’L, a. --Mooring atiOior, \ 
a large heavy mass placed at the bottom , 
. of the water, in a harlmur or roadstead, to | 
which ships may be attached by a calde. i 
1 - To back an anchor .See under Back, e.f. ! 

—To cat Utc anchor, to draw the anchor 
1 perjicndiciilarly ui> ti» tlic cat-head by a 

■ strong tackle called the cat.— To fixh the 
anchw, to hoist and draw up the flukes of 
a ship’s anchor towards the top of the bow , 
liy a machine called a fish, in order to stow 

■ it after it has iiecn cattcil.— To weigh the 
anchor, to heave or raise it from the ground. 

, 2 Sduieihing serving a purpose analogous 
to that of a ship’s anchor; as, (a) the ap- 
paratus at the opposite end of the field from 
ilie engine of a steam-plough, and tf> which 
jiiilleys arc fixed, round which tlu' endless 
blind or rope that moves the plough pusses. 
(A) The means by wldch the extremities of ' 
tlic cimiiis or wire-ropes of u suspension i 
tiridge are attached to the shore - 3 Fig 
that which gives stability or security ; that ! 
on wliich we place dependence for safety. , 

WliicIi hojK. wc hiive .is an anchor of tl>e soul, j 
both sure .imi steadfast Heb vi 19. J 

4 III arch an ornament shaped somewhat j 
like an nmdior or arrow-head. It is used j 
along with the egg oriiaineiit. and the com- 1 
biiiatioii is popularly called egg-and-daii, ' 
or egg - and - tongue. See Echinun, 4 — j 
Anchor excaitement. See EsrAl'KMKNT. ! 

Anebor (ang'ker). v t 1. To hold at rest by f 
j lowering the anchor; to plat'e at anchor; j 
ns. to anchor a shi)) - 2 Fig to fix or fasten 
on; to fix ill a stable (‘ondition 
! Let us ant hor our hopes . upon his goodness ! 

! SohM 

I Anebor (ang'kAr), vi. 1 . To cast anchor, to < 
come to anchor; as, our ship anchored off | 
the Isle of Wight —2 Fig to keep hold in 1 
any way. i 

Pohthimiiis upon Imogen ShaJt \ 

Anebort (ang'k^r), «. Same as A nehoret 

An anch>»r'\ t heer in prison be niy s< ope ! ithak 

Ancborable (ang'k^r-a-bl). a Fit for anchor- 
age ‘I’lic sea evenrwhere twenty leagues 
from land anchorabte ’ Sir T. Herbert 
Anchorage (ang^k^r-hj). n. 1. Anclioring 
ground ; u place where a ship can anchor, 
where the ground is not too rocky, nor the 
water too deep nor too shallow. 

The fleet returned t<i its former amhoraxe 

Southey 

2 The hold of a ship at anchor 

if that suppos.ii should fail us, .til unr an chotax^r 
wen loose, iititl wc should but w.iitder in .1 wild se.i 
// fltton 

3 The luiclior and all the necessary tackle 
fur anchoring. [Rare ] 

The Ikirk th.tt h.ilh diSLhnrgcd her fniiiglit, 

Keturiis with pn-Liuus l.iding to the Isty 

I'nun wheiise. .it hrst, she weighed In r anchoraj^e 
.ShaA. 

4. A duty lui])U8ed on ships for anchoring in 
I a harbour. 

I Ills I orponitioii, otherwise a pour one. holds also 
the anihot a£'e ni the li.irlHUir A*ii h ( a/^etf 

Ancbor-ball <ang'krr-b»l). n. A i>yrotech- 
iiical combustible attached to a grapnel for 
adhering to and setting lire to ships 

Ancbor-bolt (mig'kcr-lKdt), n A bolt xt ith 
I an expaiiiicd shank to prevent its being 
i drawn out K il Knight 
1 Ancbor-CbOCk ( aiig'ki'r-chok ). ». A piece 
iiideutetl into a w’ooden anehor-stock where 
it has become worn or defective , also, a 
piece of wood or iron on whicli an anchor 
rt'Hts when it is stow'ed 
Anebor-drag (ung’kj^r-drag). n. same as 
Itrag-xheet 

Anchored (ang'kd'i d). p ^ 

and « 1 Held at rest ^ 

by an aiu'hur 2 Slinped . Vy i 
like an anchor; linked, 
forked 

Her ii»o Artrrrftonguc ^ ' 

Thrc.iieiiing her \ cnonicd treth ^ 

/»r // .V.,rr. y J 

3. 1 11 her. the tenii applied ’ 

to a cross whose extreiiii- Aiu.luired 

ties are turned hack like 
the flukes of an anchor in thi.s sense writ- 
ten also Anchrg, Ancree, Ancred 
Aneboress, AncborltOBs (ang'ko-res. ang"- 
; ko-rlt-es). n A female luichoret. 

And there .x saintly anchofess she dwelt 

Jt'tirtivHforth 

Pegs, his sister, .in amA(»ri/vxjr. led a soliUiry life 
FuUer 

Aneborety Ancboxlte (ang'kO-ret. ong'kO- 

■ rft), n fL anachoreta; Hr anaehorrf^s — 
arm. back, and ehfirco, to make room for, 

. retire, from ehorwi, a place ) A hermit ; a 


recluse ; one who retires fPom society into 
I a desert or solitary place, to avoid the temp- 
j tations of the world and devote himself to 
I religious duties ; specifically, a monk who, 
j with the leave of the abbot, retires to a 
j cave or cell, with an allowance from the 
' monastery, to live in solitude. * Macarius, 
the great Flgyptiaii anchoret' Ahp. Ueher. 

Oiir Saviour himself . . did not choose an 
am hot tte’i or u tnonastic life, hut a social and affable 
u.iy of conversing with mortals Boyie 

Ancboretic. AnCboretlcal (ang-kh-ret'ik, 
uiig-ko-rct'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a her- 
mit, or his mode of life. 

Ancbor*|Sate (ang'ker-gnt).n. A heavy gate 
Hucii OH IS used in canals, having for its up- 
per hearing a collar embedded in the adja- 
cent masonry. 

Ancbor-bold (ang'k^r-hoIU), 71 The hold 
or fastness of an anchor; security. ‘The 
one and only assurance and fast anchor-hold 
j of our souls’ health ’ Cainden 
, Ancbor-ice (ang^k^r-is), 71. The ice which 
, iH fomicd on and incrusts the beds of lakes 
I and rivers; ground-ice 
I Ancborlng (ang'k^r-ing). P and a Held at 
i rest by the anchor ; riding or lying at an- 
j chor. * Yon tall tt/icAoWiiflr bark.’ Shak. 

; Aneborite, 71 see Anciioukt 

AnCbOrlteSB. n. .See ANrHOURSM. 

! Ancboxlticai (ang-ko-nt'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
j ing to an anchorite or henuit, or to his 
! mode of life. 

i Anchor -lining (ang'k^r-Un-iiig). n. Same 
j us Bill-honrdM See Bill-boarI). 

Anebor-tripper (ang'k6r-trip-6r), n. A de- 
vice for tripping or casting louse a ship’s 
I anchor. 

Anebor-wateb (ang'k^r-woch). n Naut a 
I subdivision of the watch kc)>t constantly 
I on deck tliiring the time the shiji lies at 
I single anchor, to lie in readiness to hoist 
i jib or stay sails to keep the ship clear of lier 
! anchor, or to veer more cable; or let go 
anotlu^r anchor in case she should drive or 
part her anchor This watch is also in 
readiness to avoid collision in close rivers, 
b> veering cable, setting sail, using tlie 
helm, &c 

Anebovy (an-cheVvi), n. ri'g. and 8p. an- 
chova, an anchovy, referred by Mann to 
Basiiue anchva, anchvva, dry J An abdo- 
minal malacopterygious fish of the genus 
Kiigraulis, family (Mu]>cidie The species 


stnicled so as to In- scif-ciiullug. the anus „ , . *^>ther on the mounlains of tropical climate 

revolving through an angle of :io either J: or the temi*erate zones A ojficinalir (com 

way. and the sharp points of the flukes be- *1 iin» turned back like ^ nioniilkanetorbuglo8s)andal.ii«77ijvmrc7» 

iiig always loady to enter the ground Jlf* i»‘h»Wt*ints of Britain. The Ariehuet 

The anchor s said to be « c..rA./o7/ when it alSo A iicA ri Tar w inc^d tiiictoria of some Iwtanists is the same a 

is siisiHUided vertically from the cat-head. anir^- ' tinctoria. See Alkanet 

ntady Pibclet go; rt-jaroAr w'hcnit Istlruwn res. ang' | xncbUBln, AncbUBln© (ang-kh'sin), n Th< 

ill so tight us to bring Uic ship liiivctly i “O " A lenialc amilioret. ^ ^ colouring matter oh 

liver It ; adnp or a-urigh, when il is Just And there .x saintly shcjwth t (Alkanna) tinctima 

Pcga.hisMsteT..in«mArri/v«.ledasoli.ii?hfe 1* winous, and emits violet vapour 
cular direction, a-inis/i. when the stock is ' Fnt/rr when heated. 

^n-e up to the surface of the water Ancborety AncboXlte (ang'kh-ret. ong'ko- AncbylOSe (ang'ki-lds), r. f . A common, bu 
Floating anchor, an apparatus variously ■ rit), a fL anachoreta; Gr anaekorel^x— eiTuneuus, spelling of A 7iAr!/losr (wldch see] 
constructed, for being sunk below the swell arm. back, and chiVrco. to make room for, Ancbylosad (aiig^i-Iost), p. Same as ^<71 
of the sea. when* tliere is no amdiorage, . retire, from ehorox, a place ] A hermit ; a kyloted. 

Fkte. far. fat. fall: md. met. hdr. pine, pin: nOte. not. move: tQl>e, tub, bull; oil, poond; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fep. 


Am liovy (I-n):ranlts eiicraiuhoiitx) 

are all of iliminutive size, and, with excep- 
tion of tlie coinnion uiuiiovy {E eneraxi- 
cholvx) and E ineletta (both Mediterranean 
species), iiilmhitants of the tropical seas of 
India and Ainerica 'J'he common anchovy, 
Boesteeined for its ricli and peculiar flavour, 
is not much larger than the middle linger. 
It is caught in vast numbers in the Mcdi- 
teri'aneun, and pickled for exportation A 
sauce, held in inucli estciMii, is made from 
uncliovies by pounding them in water, sim- 
mering the mixture fora short time, adding 
a little enyeniic pepper, and straining the 
wiifde through a hair-sieve 
Anebovy-pear (an-chfi'vi-par), n. A fruit 
of .luniaica, produced by a species of the 
genus (irias ((r cauUflora) It is large, and 
contains generally a single seed protected 
b> a stony covering 1 1 is pickled and eaten 
like mango 

Ancbry (ang'kri), a. In her. same as 
Anchored, 3 

Anebusa (ang-ku'sa), 71 fGr. angchonxa, al- 
knnet ) A genus of plants, nnt order Bora- 
ginaceo! The sjiecies arc chiefly inhabit- 
ants of the temperate parts of the earth, 
either on the mountninsof tropical cliniates 
or the teiiii»erate zones A ojicinalix (com- 
mon alkanet or bugloss) and ol. xempervirenc 
are inhabitants of Britain. The Anehum 
tinctoria of some Imtanists is the same as 
I Alkanna tinctoria. See ALKANET 
I Anebusin, AnebUBine (ang-kh'sin), n The 
I niune given to a red colouring matter ob- 
' tuined from dncAusa (.dfAra7>7m) tinctoria 
■ Jt is resinous, and emits violet vapours 
w hen heated. 

AnebylOBe (ang'ki-lds), r.f. A common, but 
eiTuneous, spelling of Ankyloae (wliich see). 
Ancbylosad (ang^i-Iost), p. Same m An- 
kyloted. 
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AnehylOSUl (ang-ki-U^sis), n. Same as An- 
jhf{o8ia« 

(ang-ki*lot'ik), a. Same aa An- 

Am^caoyt (an'shcn-si). n. Antiquity. 

Andent (an'ahent), a. [lY ancien, J»r. an- 
eian. L.L antianiM, from L. ant^, before 
See ANTS.] 1. That happened or existed in 
former times, usually at a great distance of 
time: associated with, or hearing marks of, 
antiquity; of long standing; old: ns opposed 
to modern; as, ancient authors; ancient rv- 
— 2. Having lasted from a remote 
period ; having l)een of long duration ; of 
m-eatage;old; as, an ancient city; an ancient 
forest: generally, but not always, applied to 
things. 

And hence arises anaent men s report. 

That days are tedious, and that years are short 
Crabbe 

S. Fast: former. 

If I longer stay. 

We shall begin our ancunt bickerings Sitak 

-.Ancient, Old, Antique, Antiquated, Oh- 
enlete A neient and old are generally ap- 
plied only to things subject to decay. \Vu 
do not say the (M or ancient sun, stars, 
angels, nor an old river or mountain. Old 
lefers to the duration of the thing itself ; 
anciefit, to the period with which it is asso- 
ciated. An old dress, custom, d’c., is one 
which has lasted a long time, and wliich 
rtill exists; tin aneient dress, custom, iVe., 
is one which prevailed in former ages, and 
in idea is still associated with them, hut 
which may or may not now exist An old- 
looking man is one ap])arcnily advanced in 
years; an oaeiVuMooking nnin, one whose 
quaint anpearance is suggestive of hygoiie 
ages we nmy apply, therefore, either ad- 
jective to an object still existing, as we 
may regard its age oi' its associations. Thus 
we may say an old picture, statue, author 
(regarding the last as living in his works), 
or an ancient pictiu*c, <tc. When the oh- 
jeot no longer exists we moix? properly use 
aneient; as, the ancient republics of Greece 
and Home Aiuncnt is opposed to modern; 
old. to young, new, ^re»h. Antique is ap- 
plied to style or fa'^hion An ancient temple 
is one built by the ancients; an antique 
temple is one built in the style of the iui- 
cients Antiquated is ohl, ojiposeil to what 
is m fashion or established b,v custom ; oh- 
mdete, out of use, opiiosed to what is cur- 
rent, as language, statutes, iVe - Syn Old. 
primitive, pristine, antique, antiquated, old- 
fa.sIiioiicd, olisolete. 

Ancient (an'shent), n [See the adjective ] 
I One who lived in former ages ; a person 
living at an early period of the world's his- 
tory. generally used in the plural, and as 
op]iosed to nmdernts 2 A very old man, 
and hence an elder or person of inllueiicc, a 
governor or ruler, political or ecclesiastical 

1 1ll Lcini will niter intn judgiimit willi tht o/i- 
uf hi>« iieopli* Is in 14 

a,t A senior ‘In Christianity they were 
\ii» ancients' Hooker -4 In the Inns of 
(-inirt and Chancery, one liiiving a eertaiii 
standing tu* seniority ; tlins in (iray's Inn 
the society consists of heiichers, aiwients, 
hamsters, and students umler the liar, the 
ancients being of tin; oldest baiTisters 
Wharton —Aneient of dags, the Almighty 
in reference to his existence from eternity 


than estate.’ FtiUer.—2. Character or imi- 
tation of antiquity; sometliing belonging to 
ancient times. 

They (the last lines) contain not one w'ortl of an- 
cientry. I rest. 

Andenty t (an'shent-i), n. Age; antiquity: 
ancientness; seniority * Of ancienty above 
a thousand years ago.' Hr. Martin 

Ancile (an-si'le). n. |L 1 Among the ancient 
Romans, the sacred shield of Mars, said 
to have fallen from heaven, or one of the 
shields made in imitation of it. 

Ancillaxy (an'sil-la-ri), a [L aneillaris, 
j fi*om anoilla. a maid-servant i Subservient. 
> as a maid-servant; aiding; auxiliary , sub- 
ordinate. 

The cuiivdcatuMi of Vt»rk Mseins to h.ivi* been 
always Lonsidereil as inferior, and even anctUary, 
to the greater province Hallam 

AllCille.tn I L anr/f/a. a maid-serviuit.] A 
maid-servunt Cha ueer. 

Andpital, Ancipitous (an-sip’it-al. an-sip’- 
it-iis), rt (L anceps, ancipitie, two-headed, 
amliiguoiis an for amb, on both sides, and 
caput, the head. [ Oouhtful or doiiLile, am- 
biguous ; double-faced or double-formed - 
Anci 2 ntnus stem, in hot a two-edged stem, 
c<impresse<l and fonning two opposite thin 
edges like the stem of the iris 

Andie (aug'ki), n Same as A nkle. 

Ancome (lui'kum). n. [A. Sax an-cuman, to 
come on or in; eomp. Sc income ] A small 
ulcerous swelling arising smldeiily 
Ancon (an'kun). n ])I AnconOB (iin-kd'ne/). 
|L aneon, Gr angkon, the elbow ) 1 In 
anat the olecranon ; the upjier emi of the 
ulna or elbow.- 2 A carved drinking-cup 
or liorii In areh a (‘oiistde, cantilever, 
corbel, or other stone projection (‘ontriviMl 
for siipportmg cornices or other structural 
jiarts of a building The projections i‘iit 
upon the key-stoues of arches to siijqiort 
busts or otiior oniameiils are ameones. 

Ancon (aii'koii), n The name of a celebriitt‘d 
breed of sheep in MasKachusi'tts. with short 
crooked legs and long baek like a turnspit, 
and liciice unable to leap fciiees Thej 
I originated in 17111 from a ram of this sliiipc 
expressly selceted to found a hived free 
I from this vicious propeiMty HO amioj mg to 
' AuKTlcaii faimcrs. Called iilt»o the Otter 
/treed 

Anconal (aii-kb'tial), a rertaiiiiiig to the 
i aiicoii or ellsiw 

Anconeus (an ko iie’iis), n A name given 
to aii.v of the iiiuscles attaehed to ilu' aiu'oii 
or olecranon 

AnCOnOid (.ui'koii-oid). n [Gr ungkon,i]iv 
dhow, and entos, likeness { Kibow like: 
apfdied to It firocess of tlie fort'iirin 

Ancony (an'ko-ni), « [ITolwbly from Gr 
iinghon, the elbow, from its rehembiainv to 
tile arm | In iron-iiutrk, a piee<* of half- 
wrought iron ill the shape of a bar in the 
middle, )>ut rude and iiiiwroiigbt at the 
ends A piece of east-iron is melted otl and 
liammered at a forge into a muss of 2 feet 
long and miiiaiv, wliieh is called a hfoooi; 
tlieii earned to a finery, and worked into 
an a neon g 

Ancylotome (au-hirb-tUni), n (Gr angkyle, 
a lieiid, and iemno, to eiii | Iti snnj a 
eroiiked knife or bistoury, also, n kiiifi for 
dividing tlie fneiium luiguie in toiigiie-tied 
persons, as well .as other udbesious and eoii- 


1 bt'lii'ld till the tliroiitrs wrif t .ist iluwii, .iiid thr 
of dtiys did sit, wliusc giiriiieiit w.is wliili .is 
sill I w Dan mi 

—Cinnieil of ancient*, in FreneJi hist one of 
the two assemblies comiiosiiig ihe legisla- 
tive body in It consisted of ‘ifiO iiiein- 

bers, each of v toin was at least forty ye.ars 
of age It was put an end to by the re- 
volution of iHth llrumaire (Dtli Nov 171»f») 

Ancient t (aii'shent), n. [ Corrupted from 
enshpi (which see) | 1. A flag, luiiiiier. or 
standard ; an ensign, espeeially the flag or 
streamer of a ship ‘More dishonourable 
ragged, than an old fac'ed (that is. patched 
up) ancient’ Shak 2 The hearer of a 
Hag; a standard-hearer; an ensign. 

This Is Othello's ancirnt, as I take it Shak 

i^dently (an'shont-li). adc In old times; 
in times long since yiast ; as, Rome was an- 
eientlg more populous than at present. 

The ..olcwort is not an enemy, thong'll tli.it were 
amwnfty reteivcd, to the vine only, but ii is .ui 
tnciny to .my other plant Pat on 

A^entness (an’shent-nes), n The state 
of iieing aneient; antiquity; existence from 
old times Hryden 

wdratry (aii‘shent-ri), n 1 Dignity of 
birth; tlie honour tif ancient lineage * His 
lather being a gentleman of more ancientry 


tractions 

And (and), coo/ (A .Sax iind.ovd,{) and, 
ant, an. I) en, ende, G unil, G II (J anti, 
all signifying ami, leel enda, ami >et, and 
if, en, but Tliis wtinl is proiiably really 
the same as that treated in next article J 
A jiarticle joining wonls and sentences, 
and exjiressing the relations ol connec- 
tion or addition In Scripture esperiully 
it often opens a narrative, where the <'on- 
iiectioii with anything going tiefore is not 
obvious, thus, 'And the J^ud culled unto I 
Moses.' Nuiii i. 1; Kx. xxiv. 1 It is also 
sometimes uwd as a particle introduc- 
ing interrogative and other clauses, ex- 
pressive of surprise, or surfu-ise conjoined 
with incredulity, joy, iiidignatioii, as. And 
shall 1 see him again? And you dare thus 
address me! It is also found used by a 
Latinihiii for both, as, ‘thrones and civil 
and divine ' Sglcesh-r, Hu Jiartas. )Sy the 
liLmrc heiidiadys it is made Ui eoiinee.t two 
notions of which the tuie is nmdifleutory of 
the other, both together forming a single 
idea; as, with dances and delight delight- 
ful dances; ‘ The tf'diousness and jirm-ess of 
my travel ’ ( - tedious proeess) ; ‘ Thy fair 
ami outward character’ outwardly fair). 
S/iak In old inipular s^mgs it is sometimes 


ch. cAain; 


Ch, Sc. locA; 


S. yo; itjoh; fi, Fr. ton; rig, Tii, /Aen; th, <Ain; 


a mere redundant expletive; ‘whenUiat 1 
was and a tiny little boy.’ Shak. [In and 
if, and is the word treated in next article.] 
And t (and), conj. [This word may bo the 
same us and the connecting conjunction, 
only used with a different meaning, or an, 
and, if, may he a distinct word, in which 
ease an is the proper form; eomp. A. Sax 
OHO, if, Goth an, L. an, interrogative pai- 
tides. I If. “And I sutler this, may I go 
graze,’ lieau A- FI |ln older writers it 
was frequently used ivdundiintly before if. 
' But and if tiiat servant say.’ Luke xii. 4ri J 
Anda (an'da), n A genus of plants, iiat. 
order Kiiphorhiueeie, the only known species 
of wliich, A. braziliensis, is a Brazilian tive 
with large ytdlow flowers, and an atiguliu' 
fruit about the size of an orange, cnntaTuing 
two rounded seeds like small ehestmits. 
The seeds yield a tine drj'ing oil, and are 
strongly cathartie, ami the green outer por- 
tion or rind of the shell is astringent, and 
used ill diarrhwu 

Andal9atiBxnt (an'dn-lm-tizm), n. [L. anda- 
Inttii, a gliuliutor w'ho fought blindfolded J 
rncertainty; ambiguity; doubt Shel^foid. 
AndalUBite (au-da-lu’sit), n. A pellucid 
mineral of the gurnet family, of a gray, 
green, hhiish, flesh or rose-riMl colour; some- 
tinies found crystallized in imperfeet four- 
sided jirisms. nearly or ipiite rhomhie; con- 
sisting of aiihydrouH silicate of aliiininu with 
iron jieroxide. Its hardness is nearly equal 
to that of corundum It has its name from 
A ndalusiu in Spain, where it was llrat dis- 
covered. 

Andante (an-dan’l.i). a [It anddnte, walk- 
ing moderately, from andare, to go J In 
music, moving with a moderate, even, 
graceful, onward ]irogivssioii 
Andante (un-danqa), n In music, a move- 
ment or piece composed \n andante time; 
us. the andante in Beethoven’s flftli sym- 
phony. 

AndantlnoOm-dnii-te'iio), a fit j hi music, 
iqqilied to a movcmoiit quicker than iin- 
dante 

AndaquloB-wax (aii-da-kc'iiH-waks), n The 
wax or II bee found ii(>ar tlu* Griiioco and 
Amazon rivers, and used as a siihstitule for 
ordinary bces'-wiix in milking candles, Ac 
Andarac (airdn-rak), n |('oiTU]>tioii of 
Sandorae | Bed orpimeiii 
Andean (an-de’iin), a l*ertaining to the 
Andes, the giviii chain of inoiintains extend- 
ing through Soutli America. 

AndeBin (unMcz-in). n A mineral rcseni- 
Iding felspar in external iippearaiict'. hut 
diMcniig trom it cHHeutiii1l> iii coni)iosiiioii. 
It contiiiiis (io pi .'cent silicii, 2f> uliiiiiina, 
7 Hodu, b lime, I potuhh, i‘ III I niiigncsiii It 
originally obtained from the Andes, Imt 
lias hiiicc becii found in tlie Vosges and 
other ioealities 

AndOBite (un'de/ ii), n A name given by 
Gustaviis Rose to a trachytie rock of tlio 
Andes, eontaiiiing iindehin, glassy felspar 
(oitlioelasi'), ami liornbleiide, diHseiiiinated 
througli a dark-coloured base 
Andira (an-di'ra), n [Brazilian iiuriie of 
till* eabliagi'-tiee | A genus of trees, tint 
onler Legumiiiosie, with fleshy plum -like, 
fruits The wood is well titled for building. 
Gne siMvies is the A. mermis, or cithbugiv 
tree, the liiii'k of which is nareotie, and is 
iiseil us an imthelmiiithie in medicine under 
the name of Worm-hark 
Andira'KUacu (nn-do'ra-gwa'ku), n In 
.South Americu, the popular iiaiiiu of the 
vant)iyre-bat ( Vamjtyrus sjtectrnm) 
Andiron (amri-f*rn), n ( I'rolmldy for wend- 
iron -wend, to tuni, and iron. Wedgwood 


) 



Ancu'nt Andiroiib, fruiii (. otih.ini, Kent. 


adduces in favour of this etymology the 
FI. wendijser, the iron on winch the spit 


w, ii?ig; wh, t/iAig; /h, arnre - .See Kei 
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turns. Others suggest hand-iron, end-iron.] 
A horizontal iron bar raised on short legs, 
with an upright standard at one end, used 
t4i supimrt pieces of wood when burning on 
an open hearth, one being placed on each 
side of the hearth The standards usually 
ended with a remnd knob at top. and were 
kept brightly polished ; those for kitchen 
use had latches for holding the roastiug- 
splt ; others were richly ornamented with 
copper and silver work. 

IIt*r audirotti 

(I It.id them) were two wlnkliig Cupids 

Of silver, each cm one foca stuniliiig, nicely 
l>e|ieiirling on their brandii. Shak. 

Called also Fire-dog and End-iron. 

Andra (unMra), n. AN orth African species 
of gazolle. 

AndEranatOSiy (an-drn-nat'o-mi). n |(lr. 
anfr, androg, a man, and aiuiUnnr, dissec- 
tion.] 'Hicdissitctionofahuinan liody. espe- 
cially of a male; androtoniy 
AndrenaceSB (an-dre'e u^se-e), n pi [After 
J. An<yr(tflR,aOormaii lioianist j A nut order, 
or, according to sonic, a distinct tribe of 
mosses 'I’hey do not. however, tllffcrcsscn- 
tinllv from tiic true inossus, being distin- 
guished inainly by tlie longitudinal splitting 
of the valves at nialnrity 'I’lie plants are 
mostly allline, anil four are found in Jtritain 
All tlic Kpeeies are of a peculiar dark hue, 
and the leaviis, w'liieli arc of a cIoM' texture, 
an; of a beautiful .yellow or golden brown 
under the mierosco)ie 

AndrenidSB (an-dren'i-de). n pi [Typical 
genus Andrvnn, from («r anlhrfiu, a Ihio.] 
A family of solitary bees in which the Uingne 
is sliort and tlie chin elongated I'lie fcinaie 
forniH burrows in sandy ground, provision- 
ing tiiein with pollen and honey, in the 
miiistof which she deposits her eggs Kvery 
nest contains several such masses, each pro- 
vided witli an egg, and separated from its 
nolglibours by small partitions of earth 
Tlie Andreniilie (amsisl only of inab'S and 
females. 

Andreollte (an'dre-o-llt). a A mineral, 
harmotomeorcrosS'Stone See<!uoss-SToNK 
AndrOBdum (an-dre'si-um), v [(ir oner, 
nndroH, a man, a male, and oUcog, a house. | 
In hot the male system of a llowcr; the 
assemblage of the staineiis 
Androgynal, Androgynous (an-droj'in-ai. 
an-driiJMii-im), o [Or avdragifnoM common 
to mail and woman oner, mulrm, a man, 
and tjgnt\ woman 1 1 Having two sexes, 
being male and female ; hermaphrodltl<*al 
fff) In hot having male and female Howers 
in tlie same inflorescence, as in some species 
of Carex {h) In root applied to aiiiinals 
with both sexes in the same individual, ns 
the snail '.2 Having or partaking of the 
mental characteristics of both sexes 

Tlip truth Is, a grc.il iiiiiiil iiiiisl be 

i hff,''' 

Androgynally (an-droj'm-al-lil. fli/r With 
the parts tif both sexes Sir T Itrownv 
Androgyne] (an-ilro-Jnr), n. [ Kr . from (ir 
anrr, androg, a man, and pi/nc. a woman j 
An hermaphrodite 

I’l.ito IcIN a story hour th.it .it first thrre wrri* 
tliriM' kiiiils of I 1 ICII, th.it IS, iii.ilr, fcriii.tlr, aiul .1 third 
iiiixt s|»ei irs of ihr otlirr two, i .lUed, lor tli.it rt-.isnti, 
jiMiOi'x'V'irr < 

What sh.'ill I s.iy of thrsi vile .iiid stinking 
/rYfi€i, th.it is to s.iy, thrsc iiii'ii. women, with thrir 
curh'il lot ks, ihcir 1 risped iiiid irirrlpil li.mT 

Ha* w.ir 

Android, AndroideB<nn'droid,un droi'dilr) 
n |<1r finer, androg, n man, and ridog, 
form 1 A nmehine in tlie hiinian ftirin, 
wliieh, liy eertain spriiigs, imitates some of 
tlie natural motions of a living man 
Andromeda (an’droiire*da).n I A ndmiorda. 
daughter of (Vpheiis king of Klliiopi!!, and 
wife of Perseus, uftei death placed as a 
coiistelliitioii in the heavens I 1 A iiortheni 
etnistellatioii. Iiehiinl PegastiN t'asMoptda. 
ami Perseus, supposed to represent the 
figure of a woman chained The star.s in 
this constellation in Kliiinstecd's catalogue 
aiv eighty four 2. A genus of plants, nat 
order Krieaceie The siiecies are hardy 
shriilmor trees, natives of Kiimpe, Asia, and 
Nttrih \mencn .1 iMdijfi»lta is found in 
i>ent tiogs 111 llritain; it is an acrid iiaivotic, 
liurtfnl to siheep. Narcotic pro|H)rties ha>e 
also been oliservcd in sc\ cral fort'ign »]>ccics 
A fho'dninda is an evergreen oriiaiiietital 
shrub cultivated in gardens 
Andron (an'ilron). n |tir andnoi. from 
aner, andnn, a man | In tin-rk antitf the 
apartment in a dwelling-houHe appropriated 
to males It was in tlie lower part of the 
house 


Andropetalons (an-drO-mt^al-us), a. [Or. 
anir, androg, a man, ana petalon, a petal.] 
In hot. an epithet applied to double flowers 
nroduced by the conversion of the stamens 
into petals, as in the garden ranunculua 
Andropliaid (BO-drof'a.j!),n.pf. [Or. amV, 
androg, a man, and phagO, to eat ] Man- 


^a-guB), a. Tertain- 
ibiuism. 

AndropllOre (anMro-for), M [Or anfr, 
a ndrog, a man, and phero, to lieor ] 1. In hot. 
a stalk HUiiportingtne stamens, fiften formed 
hy a union of the fllamcnts 2 In zool 
ttie inetliisiform xobid in which the male 
i elements are devchiped, and which differs 
; in form frfiin the gynoplmre, or that bearing 
j the female elements. 

' Andropogon (an-dro-po'gbn), n [Or aner, 

‘ androg, a man. ami pOgon, the board.] A 
]arge genus of griisses, mostly natives of 
warm countries. A lemon-scented fragrant 
oil is yielded by A SeJi(e}ianthiut, the sweet- 
Mceritf'd ginger or lemon-grass of Malabar 
and oiir (‘onservatfiries A muricatiat, the 
Indian khag, is used to make covers for 
pfilaiKiuins, sen^eris, Ac . and yields a fra- 
gt'aiit attar culled khvg-khvg (Hnger-grasB 
' oil is obtained from A Sardtig. 

' AXUlrOBphlliX(ati'dro-sfliigks), a (Or. a»ii^r. 
androg, a man, and ispinmjx, n sphinx | In 



anc gcalp a sphinx with a liuiiiuii head, as 
distinguished from one with the head of a 
irim ora hawk See SpJlINX 
AudrOBpore (anMro-spbr). v |(ir. awr, 
aadrm, a itmii, ami gporr, seeil ] In hot a 
Hjiort* of some algie, from which proceed a 
large iiuntlHir of small bodies Imving male 
fiinetions 

Androtomy (an-drot'o-mi). n [Ur anPr, 
androg, a iiian, and tomr, a cutting ] Dis 
section of tlie huiiiuii body, ns distiiigiiisbed 
from ZiMdoniff. 

AudroUB (an'drus). a. [Ur. aarr, androg, a 
iiiiiii I In hot producing stamens only, 
without pistils, staminate, male. 

Aneal t (a-nel'). r t Same as A nelc. 

Anear (a-iier'), fir/» or prep. Near 

]).uk-)irowR<l sii|tliist, tuiiir nut aneat 7fHfiv.\0n 
MiuU inon isnccik'il, so th.it lit l.ist the iiicasurt 
of misery ttnrtt* us may be i orre, lly taken 

/i loylot 

AnecdOtage (an'ck-ddt-Hi), H. l Anecdotes 
eollectiMTy; matter of tlie nature of anoc- 
doles [Hare ] 

All liistorv, tlitTcfurt:. bt-iiig built partly, and some 
’ ■ *' ^{fUicr, iijKin imisl br .1 tissue of 


of It .iltogc 
III s 


yv ifiitHirx 

i 2 [With a piiiiiiiiig allusion to (fe/epc J Hie 
' Intel part of one’s life, nhen be is supposed 
> to be giiiTiilousaiid fond of telling aiiei'dotes 1 
I [('olloq [ 

! Anacdotal (an't‘k-dot n1). a rertiiiiiing to 
1 or consisting of anecdotes ‘ronvorsation, 
argnnuMitutive or declamatory , narrative or 
ant’cdotaf ' Ft of IVilr-oo, 

Anecdote ( miVk-dot ). a [Ur aarkdotog, 
not imblisbed a, iieg., rk. out. and dofitg, 
given, from didnmi, to give | A short story 
or mirrat It e. being the ri'lntion t)f a )iarticiilar 
' or detavbed incident oi (act of an interesting j 
natiin'. a biograpliieiil iiienlent ; a single pas- , 
sage of pritate life Anredotr, Storjf An j 
anvedtitr is the relatiui) of an interesting or | 
amusing tneidt>nt. generally of n private 
nature, and is tilw.iys iTported a.s true A 
htory may be true or fletitions. anti generally 
bus refereiiee to a series of iiieideiits so 
arrunged and related as to be entertaining 
Anecdotic, Anecdotlcal (an-ek-dot’ik, an- 

ek-dot'ik-al). a IVrtaining to aiiecdides. 
eonsistiiig of 01 of the nature of anecdotes, 
anecdotal ' A tn cdotical traditions, nhose 
aiitluiritv is unknown ’ Ihdinahittkr 
AnecdotiBt(niiVk-dot-ist). a. One who deals 
in anecdotes. 

Anelaoe, Anlace (auV-las, an'las). n. [Pos- 
Kate, fkr, fat, fall: me. met. her. pine, phi; ii6t<\ not. move; tfibe, tub, bull; 


sibly O.H.G, an, on, and Uu, the side.] A 
broad knife or dagger, from 18 inches to 
2 feet long, worn at the girdle. It appeam 
to have been used from an early period. 



I, Ancldi'e (time of I’.dward IV.). a, Anelace (time 
of Henry Vll ). 

Ancle t (a-iiel'). V t. pret & pp. aneled; ppr. 
anoling. [A Sax rmelan. to anoint - iireflx 
on, and ele, vpl, oil ] To atlministcr extreme 
unction to 

He was housled and nneted. and had all thtit a 
Cliristian man might to have Aforte (f Arthur. 

Anelectrlc (an-c-lck'trik), a. |Gr. an, priv., 
and K electric (which see)] Having no 
electric properties; non-electric. 

Anelectrode (an-e-lek'trod), n. 'J'he positive 
pole <i( a galvanic battery. See EbECTKODK. 

Anemograph (u-neni'o-graf). n. [Ur. 
anenutg, the wind, and graphO, to write, to 
descril ic. ] An instrument for measuring and 
recording the force and direction of the wind. 

Anemography ( un-e-mog'ra-fl ), n. [See 
ANKMonuAi‘ii ] A description of the winds. 

Anemology (an-e-moPo-Ji), n [Ur. anemog, 
wind , anfUorjrriS, discourse. ] The doetnne of 
or a treatise on winds 

Anemometer ( an - o -mom 'et - er ). n. [ Ur. 
aneinos, wind, and mrtron, a measure.] An 
instiiini(‘nt or machine tor measuring the 
force and velocity of tlie wind There are 
various kinds of anemometers, as Lind's, 
Osier's, Uobinsoirs (hisella, hy un elaliorate 
combination of Robinson's, with some more 
re(‘entmodi(i(‘iitionH, has produced an instru- 
ment capable of registering the direction and 
velocity of tlie wind with greater precision 
than any of its predecessors. The engraving 
shows Roliinson'snnemoineter in its simplest 
form Konr hemiH)iherienl Iiollow ciijis A A 
are extended upon strong metal arms, with 
their eoiieuvi* surfaces facing the same way, 
iifion a vertical axis », which has at its lower 
extremity an endless screw )> The axis is 
strengtliened and siijiported at C Hie end- 
loss screw is placed in gear with a train of 



KnltiiiMitrs Anciiicinictcr 


W'liee1->\ork ; and tlie indication is given by 
a hiind whieii moves round u dial, or, in some 
instruments, by several hands moving round 
diflerent dials liko those of a gas-meter. 

Anemometry (an-e-moni'ot-ri). n The pro- 
cess of determining the pressure or force of 
the wind by means of an nnenionieter 

Anemone (a iieni'o-ne), n [Or. anemone, 
tlie Hiiid-tiower, from anemm, the wind: so 
named from being easily stripped of its 



Vinc-le.n rd Anemone {A viti/idia). 


jK'tals by the wind. ! Wind-flower, a genus 
of plants, nat order Kanuneulueea* tlirce 
species oeeiir in Britain The wood ane- 
mone (A nenutritga) is the only one truly 


oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; S, Sc. teg 
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native; it haa white flowers, sometimes 
tinged with purple on the outside. A. ran- 
unctdoideg, a common European plant, na- 
turalized in a few places in Britain, has 
bright yellow flowers, but is otherwise like 
the wood anemone. A apennina, a native 
of southern Europe, also naturalised in a 
few British localiuos. has the flowers bright 
blue on the inside of the sepals, which are 
narrow and more numerous than in the 
other two; the root-stalk is also shorter and 
thicker. Some 8i>ecies are cultivated in 
gardens for their elegant double flowers. A. 
vitifolia, vine-leaved anemone, a native of 
Nepal, with its charming foliage and the 
freshness of its large pure white flower, is 
one of the loveliest of all oiir garden plants. 
-^^a-anemmui. See ACTINIA. 

AnemonlC (an-e-mon'ik). a. Of or pertain- 
ing hi anemone; obtained from anemonin; 
as, anemmiic acid, an acid olitained by the 
action of baryta upon anemonin 
Anemonin, Anemonlne (a-nem'o-nin). n 
A crystalline substance extracted from 
some species of anonioiu; 

Anemony (n-uem^u-ni) H. .Same as Ane- 
nunw. 

AnemopllllOUB (an-e-mof'il us).a. [Ur. ane- 
mos, the wind, and philcn, to love ] Lit 
loving the wind; spc(’iti(;a1ly, in bot. (ieiinni- 
inaiive of flowers whose pollen is conveyed 
from the anther to the stigma by the 
agency of the wind: cmitradislinguished 
from *‘ntomo 2 thiluuii (which see) .soc/w. 

Anemoscope (H-m'm'o-Hkdp),n jUr anemon, 
wiinl, and ttfropm, to view J A contrivance 
which shows the ilireetion of the wind, a 
weathercock ; a a ind-vane ; especially, a 
contnvanei' for conveying the indications of 
the vane to a dial in a chamber on the 
ground 

iUiemOBlS fan-e-mb'sis), n [Ur anemott, the 
wind I In but the condition of being wind- 
shaken. an occasional condition of the tim- 
ber of exogenous trees, in which the annual 
layers arc separated from each other, ca list'd, 
it is supposed, b.> the action of strong gales 
Many tioubt, however, whether the eoinli- 
tion istluc to wind, aiul believe that it should 
he referred ratlicr to frost or lightning 
Axi-end (au-eiuV). O. [All, tin, and cad ] 
1 On end ; in an upright position ‘ Make 
. each particular hair to stand un-end ’ 
Hhnh [Hanlly used now except as a nauti- 
cal term J 2 t bastly 

Anen8t(a-nciist'),jrnrp. jOE. and .Sc j .Samt! 
as A unit ‘And right aumxt him a tlog 
snarling ' li. Jonxun 

Anent (a-nent'), ;oy/> [Also wTitteii mien- 
for. annist, in O. K. rnwnco, anrndvx, anent, 
anm, from A. .Sax un rfn, on emn; that is, 
tm even (Uunp U an rhan (lit on even), 
nehen, nehrnt, by the aide of liie termina- 
tion is similar to that in atjaiiixt, auunnjxf j 
1 Oi)po8itc. over against; as, he lives anent 
the town-house [Provincial English and 
.Scotch. 1 2 About; res]iecting. [Old English 
and Scotch [ 

I r.-amot luit p.vss you iiiy juilKuit-iit uurnf tliosi 
SIX coiisi«1ci.itioii>. wliirh you olTcrcfl to iiiv.ilnlati' 
th.i.u* authorities that 1 so iiiui.li rcvcrciiL. 

KiH)^ L/utries I 

.lurut ih a Scotth wurrl wliuh h.is bem iii.uic 
r.ii,jlish by the Scoteh novel!. Hjioii 

Anentera (an-eirtt^r-a). n pi [Sec Ankn 
TER ors ] An obsolete name for the Infu- 
soria. fnnn a belief that they liad several 
stomachs round the mouth hut no intes- 
tines. 

Anenterous (an-en'tcr-us), a [Gr an, pnv , 
and enttra, bowels, from entox, within ] 
Destitute of o'testines; having no ahinen- 
tary canal 

.Such spencs h.ivo no iiitustiiit s, no anus, and arc- 
said to be itMfUh > lUi 1 ( 

Aneroid (an'e-mid), n .Same as Android 
(which see) 

Aneroid (an't* mid), a I Or a, jiriv , neriyx. 
moisture, and eidos. form, from containing 
no mercury or other fluid j Dis))ensiiig 
with fluid, as w itli (piicksilver A nernid ba- 
rometer, an instrument for indicating tlic 
pressure of the atmospliere, the invention 
of M. Vidi of I'aris. for whom a patent 
was obtained in England )iy .\l Fontainc- 
Moreau in l»44 Jt answers the puriiosc of 
the ordinary mercurial Imrometer, hut less 
perfectly It is. how’cver. very handy ami 

C irtable. The engraving ivpresciits the 
test improved niechamsin of an aneroid 
The outer casing ami fact* of tlie iTihtrii- 
ment arct removed, hut the imlex-hand is 
left attached to the nrlnir F A is the cor- 
rugatetl vacuum box, whicli has l>een ex- 


ch, citain; fth, 8c. locA; g, ffo; J.joh, 


hausted of air through the tube J. b is a 
powerful epring resting in gudgeons flxed 
In the base-plate, and attached to a socket 
behind F. A lever c, joined to the edj^ | 


Aiirroid llarometer 

of the Spring n, is connected by tile bout 
lever at l> with the chum E. the other end 
of which is roiled round the arbor F As 
the 1 m)X a is compressed by the weight of 
the atmosphere increasing, the spring B is 
tightened, the lever o depressed, anil the 
chain K uiHMiiled from F. which is thereby 
. turned sfi that the hainl H moves to the 
i right In tlie meanwhile the spiral spring o. 

coiled round F. is euinprt'ssed When, 

; therefore, the pressure decreases, A and It 
I relax by virtue «»f their elasticity; F. slack- 
I ens. G nil winds, tiimiiig f, which carries 
the index hand ll to the left 
' Anea (an/., also ylns), adv. Once [Scotch ] 

Anes-errand (an/. er'ramO.adc Of set piir- 
iKise; as, or on. a s«de eiTuiid ; entirely on 
purpo.se (.Heotch | 

Anesthesia (an-es-the'si-a), » .Same us 
A luvxthexia 

Anesthetic (un-es-thet'ik). a. Haine as A n- 
ivxthetir 

Anethum (a iie'ihiiin). n [Or ana, and 
aithu, to hnni 1 A genus of plants, nat 
order rinhellifcrie ..i tjrareolenx is the 
coininon dill .See Dim. 

Aneuch (n-iiu^h'), a. adr or n Enough. 
[Scotch I 

Aneurism(aiiTi-ri7.iii).)i [Or anenr}/xwa,nn- 
enrifxmox, u W’lticiiiiig -ana, up, ami eurifx, 
wide 1 In med tin* sw'cllingof an artery, or 
the ilihitution and expansion of some part of 
an artery Aneurisms arise partly from the 
too violent motion of the blood, partly from 
excessive debility of the membranes of the 
artery, wbicli is sometimes eoiistitiitional 
'riiey* are tlurcfore more fiequeiit in the 
great hraiiches of the arteries: in )iarti('n- 
Inr, in the vicinity of the heart, in the arch 
of tile aorta, and in the extremities, for in- 
staiiee, in the ham and at the nhs, where 
the arteries are exposed to freqiioiit injuries 
by strcti’bing, violent bodily exertions, 
tbrnsts, falls, and coiitusions 

Anenrismal ( an-ii-rl/'mal), a Pertaining 
to an uiienrism, as, an aneurixinal tumour 

Anew (a-iiii'). (ITetlx a, of or on, and 
new,] Over again; in anew form, afri'sh; 
as, to arm anew; to create anew 

AnitaCtUOSe (an-frak'tu-os), n [.See An- 
j FRAOTUorti 1 Jn hot twisted or HhiiiouB, as 
j the anther of a cucumber 

AnfractUOSity (nn-frak'tu- 08 "i-ti), n 1 A 
state of being aiifractiiouH or full of wind- 
ings and turnings. ‘The anjrnrtvoxitirx of 
his intellect and teniiMT ’ 2 In 

anat a sinuous depression like tiie depres- 
sions .seiiaratiiig the convolutions of tlie 
brain 

Anfractuous (Rn-frak'tu-us), « [L-an/rae- 
tnx, broken or bent ronml an for amb, 
round, and Jrantjo, Jrnetnvi, to break [ 
Winding; full of windings and tiininigs; 
siniious 'The an/taefnoux passages of the 
br.uti ' Smith. 

Anfractuousness (an fruk^tu-us-neH), n. 
'I'he state of being anfractuous 

Anfracturet (an-frak-tur), m A ma/y wind- 
ing Itadei/. 

Angariatlont(aii gH'ri-iV'siioii), « [1.1. an- 
• f/iirifitiu, bUHiiieH.H. from Gr amjpnrein, tin* 
I servn-r <»f the angtjnroh, a nioiiiited iMiiirier 
I in PiTsia for carrying the royal despatches 
i A woni of Persian origin. 1 Kftort; exertion; 

j toil 

Til' c.irth VI' I'K us fruC. iml witluiiit ninth 
, c»»s; .hkI auyin uiftt n (|iiiring both out l.iboiir .iiid 

I'.iiii’iui Ay* HitU 

I Angel (anM«‘I). n jl. amjelux, fir amjfjvlox, 

J a mcMheiiger, from anrft/ellu, to tell or iin- 
; noil nee ) 1 A messenger 

1 In- tltrir gooil aMjfe/ of Uic spring. 

The nighting.ik A Renton 

2. A spiritual lieing employed by Goil in 



homan affairs: usually applied to a good 
spirit, hut sometimes to an evil spirit. 


AMgeis are briglit still, though the brightest fell 

They had a king over them, which is the ouget 
of the bottoinle.ss pit. Kev ix it. 


a A person, generally a woman, of adorable 
qualities 

Sir, .IS 1 have a soul, she is an auge/, ,ShaJk. 

4. A gold coin, formerly current in England, 
vai-ying in value from Ox 8d. to 10#., so 
called from its bearing on its obverse a 
figure of the archangel Michael piercing a 



AiigL'I of (Jiiccn l‘.liz.ilicth 



dragon It eontiniUMi to he coined down 
to the time of the Conimon wealth. 

C ousiii, .iw.ty for i-.ngl.iiid, h.istL* bcfivre, niid, ero 
our ciiiiiini;, sic thou sn.ikc the bagsof hoardttie al*- 
bots, ang-Ai iiiil.risoiicd set thou .it lilicrty SJutA 

Angel (an'Jel), a Keseinhling aiigols; an- 
gelic ‘in nm/cl whiteness.’ Shak, 

Angelage (airjel-aj). n Existence or state 
of angels livau tp h'L 

Angel-bed ( im'jtd-hed ), n. An open hud 
without posts 

Angelet (nn'jel-(‘t). n 1 An olil English 
gold (‘din, eipnil to half an angel. Hue An- 
UEI.OT- 2. A little or young angel [Hare.) 

And with the iiDist* ol thost- sididiicd soundings 
the augelrt spr.iiig forth, lluttvring its nidiiirents of 
pinions t.amh 

Angel-flsb (an'jel-flsh), n. A plagiostomoiis 
flsh, Sqnatina anpelm, nearly allied to the 
sharks, very ugly and 
vortu‘ioii8, preying on 
other flsh It is from 
0 to s feet long, with 
a large head, teeth 
broad at the base, hut 
slender and sharp 
above, tUsposed in five 
rows all around the 
laws I1ie flsh takes 
its name from its pee- 
toral fins, which are 
very large, extend- 
ing horizontally like 
wings when spread 
This fish connects the 
gen us of rays with that 
of sharks, jiurtakliig of 
the chaructersof hoih. 
hut it differs from both 
in this, that its mouth 
is placed at the ex- 
tremity of the. head 
It is common on the 
south coasts of hrituin, and is also called 
Aionk-Jixh and Futdlr-ffxh. 

AngSl-gOld t (an'jel-gold), n 1 Gold iisod 
for coming angels, of a fliier quality than 
(Town-gold 2 Gold coin stamped with the 
flgiiru of an angel 

il.iving augft go/ll, strung on white rlblMiii, on his, 
•irni I’Uller 


Angel'fisli (Sf/onttOi 


Angelic, Angelical (an-jerik, aii-jel'ik-al). 
a Kcscmhling or helonging to, or partak- 
ing of, Ol siiitiihle to, the nature and dignity 
of angels 

Here, h;<ppy crc.»tiiri . f.er augelu live Mitton, 

( itlirr'. iiiort mild, 

Rrtre.itcd in .i sikm v.ilU y, sing, 

With imtfs augfltiu! to many a liarp Mitten 

Angelica (un-Ji-Pik-a), n [P'rom the sup- 
lioHcd anffrlte virtues possessed by some of 
the species, for not only were th(‘y Ixslievcd 
to he a remedy against poison, the plague, 
all kinds of infection, and malaria, hut they 
wen iielicv(‘d tols* iiivuliiabloagainst witch- 
craft and cnehantmciits j 1 A genus of 
umbcllifcroiih plants found in the northern 
temperate regions and in NewZeaiaml. Gne 
H)>ecies, A. xnlrextrix, coinnion in Hritaiti, 
was formerly greatly prizeil for its supposed 
virtues Its powdeied seeds arc used in 
some parts of Euro)K* to kill licc, and its 
roots and seeds are iistsd in preparing gin 
and iiitttMB 2 'I'he garden name for Arch- 
aiujelirJi oJliruiftUx, a native of the hanks of 
rivers and wet ditches in the iiorthcni parts 
of Eunqie. and found naturalized in similar 


ll, Fr. ton. ng. hiwt: Til, thei)-, th. fAiir w. wig; wh, whig; zh azure -- .See Key 
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situations in Knglflrid. It has a lar((e flesliy 
aromatic riNit. and a strong -furrowed 
branched atom as high as a miiii. J t is cul- 
tivated on the Cfiiiiiiieiit for the sake of Its 
agreeable aromatic odour and carminative 
properties Its iduiiched Mtems, candied 
wltri sugar, form a very agreeable sweet- 
meat, iMMSussiiig tonic and stomachic quali- 
ties The roots were fonnerly employed in 
scrofulous diseases, as diuretics and sudo- 
riftcH 

Afi ga1li*n.lly (an-Jerik-al-1i), odv. In an an- 
g^ie manner; like an angel 
AngellcalneSB (an jelMk-ul-ncs), n The 
quality of iieing angelic; tlie nature or char- 
acter of an angel: excellence more than liu- 
muii. 

Angelica -tree (an-Jerik-a-tre). n The 

American name ot AraliuttjnnoMa, nut. order 
Araliaeeie (which see), a prickly, smiill. 
simple-stemmed tn^e, 8 to l‘J feet ingii. the 
lierries (»f which are used in an iiifiisioii of 
wine or spirits for relieving rheumutie pains 
and violent colic 

Angelldse (UTI-Jeri-Sl/), » / To make an- 
gmic or like an angel 

AngelUy (an jcl'i fi). e I 'I'o make like an 
angel. 'The soul refined and anyHi- 
HetL ’ Farri iij/ihni . 

Angellte (an'Jel-it). n I So culled fmui A n- 
»^ium ill Alexandria, wlicrc the first iiieet- 
liigH were licld | Hrrlrti one of a sect of 
heretics near the «-lose of the fifth century, 
who held tile iiersons of the Tnidty not to 
hr the same, nor to exist l)y their own na- 
ture, lint cat'll to lie a Ood, existing liy par- 
tieipating of a deity t'omiiion to them alt 
Angellie (an'Jel ix), r / To make an inigcl 
of, to raise to tlic stall' of an angel 

D.iviil .iloiic, Mhniii with lii-.iv'ii's Invt siirpri/'d, 

'I M pritiv llK'»‘ lhcr» , thrill ii<iw Ji-iM anyf/ft'ti 
SiVm/r'i, Jhi lUiUiiK 

AngUlOlOgy (aii-Je1-«d'ti-Jl). n and 

(it lut/tjn I A diseoui'se on iiiigcls, or the 
doetrine of angelit' lieiiigs | ilai'c J 

rill Siiiiif iiivthfiliiey I tiiiiiii.ii\<lfi| the grtn'ral (ou- 
st lit , till* s.iitiv ih iiioiinln^'y Mthttan 

Angelophany (an jcl-orii-id), n. | Jm/W, 
and Or pAo < no, to appear | Tlie maiiifcKta- 
tioii of an angel or angels to mail liy lu'liial 
appearance 

If (iihI sreks to « Miiiiiiiiiir iiiori' liitly willi ii iiiiin 
his UK'iisrngri aiiiKMis iiiiil .|itMks tu liiiii I h« ii.ir- 
ralivcs III siK li ir//x'r/<'/^/iir//r t \.ir\ in <1i t.iil 

/• <>/ // A’ Smith 

AngelOt (lUi'Jol-tit), II |Kr, from I,, b an- 
lliTiitm, dim. of L amjeluH, an angel | 1 An 
iineieiit Kiiglish etdn. of the value of liaif 
nil uugel, struck at Paris while umler (he 
doiniiiioti of Kngland; so called fioni tin* 
figure of an aiigi'I siinportiiig ilit' eseiitelieoii 
of tlie arms of Kiiglnnil and Kriiiiee *.! A 
small rieli sort of elit'ese iniidt' in Norniandy, 
Moenlleil beeinisc it forint'ily iiore tlie figure 
tif the coin, prol»aliI> to Indii'ufi' its priet' 

.S All liistruiiieiitof musie somewhat resem- 
Idiiig a lute. 

Angel-Shot (an'jel-shot), n (Kr antje. an 
angel, also a t'lmiii-shof The latter seiist* is 
in'olialily a grimly hiiiiiorotis modifleiitioii of 
tliat of heavenly nu'sseiigei J ('hiiin-shut 
(wiileii see iindei' I'll AIN) 

Angeluslairjel us). ti. In the Ihnn Cnth. Ch 
(a) a soleiiin devotion in nienioi.\ of file in- 
earniiUon.i'onsisfing niainl> of versiclcs and 
I'esiioiises. flic angelic Miliitiition tliree tunes 
repeated, and a eolhvf. so named from file 
W'ord wltli wliit'li It eoinnu'iiees. ‘Aniirhis 
Domini' (Angel of tlie bonl). (A) Tiu' l>ell 
tidh'd ill tlie moi'idiig, at noon, and in (he 
evening tti indicate to the faitlifiil the time 
wlimi the atigeliis is to In* recited 
Axigel-watert (an'jel-wa-t('r). n A mixture 
of rose, ornng(«-t!ower. and myrtle water, 
miiskiiiid iimhergris.iised as a )ierfuiiie and 
rosmetii' in the seventeenth I'cntiii) 

1 inel Ihr pirttirsi (rriiliirnu \c» Sprliij; (•■inteu 
.•/Mfr'/ ».is Ihr worst si <ui .rhiml her 

Sr./.Vl 

Angur (niig'giV), II [l<'rom a widel> -spread 
root, uiirf, expressive of eomprt'ssinn. tight- 
ness. and hence Hiinoyanee. distress. 'I'iie 
wonl entered Kiiglish apparently fn»m tfie 
Seandiiiavhui. eonqt leel riiiip', grief, sor 
row,ttHjrm. to grieve, iinnoy. or make iuigr> ; 
Dan rt«</rr, sorrow . repeiitam-'f ; the saiiie 
riHit also npfH'ars in A. Sax ongc. troubled; 
<‘b>th. rtitffvtm, D fuijr. iiiirrow’; L to 

aqueoxe. to troiilde. itnflur. vexation, ungioi- 
fiM. iiunxiw (W'henee (liigniNAl; Or. aiujehn, 
to choke 1 l.t l^iiii or smart, as of a sore 
or swelling 

I in.ulr Ihr cxprriinrnt, st-liin^; thr innx.t wherr 
thr hnt violrncr of mv |m«u iMnjan. iiUil where the 
greatest ani,-ri uiul soreness still iontiuiied 

Air//', Ttmfif 


2. t Grief; sorrow ; trouble. [Old English.] 
S. A violent passion or emotion of the mind, 
excited bv a real or supposed injury to one’s 
self or others. 

Anptr Ls. acrordtng to some, a transient hatred, 
or at least very like it. South. 

4.t An individual hi of anger; an expression 
of anger, ns a threat : In this sense it ina.v 
be used in the plural. 

Whose voices, anjfen, and terrors, .-ind sometimes 
liowlingh .ilso, he said he often heard. Ah/. I 'sher 

Anjfer, Wrath Aiiger Is a sudden, keen 
' feeling of displeasure arising from injury. 

! real or supposed, done to oursolvcs or others 
It is not necessarily accompanied by any 
; outward niimifestation. H'rofA is a stronger 
feeling of this nature, and is accompauicil 
liy cxteriiiil signs and a desire to take ven- 
j geaiK'e. Wrath often implies a forgotfiiluess 
of tlie coiiHciiuciiecM to ourselves and otlicrs 
of what we do while under its liifliienee -- 
HVN. Itesentment. wrath, rage, fury, passion, 
ire, gall, eholer, intlignatioii, displeasure, 
vexation, grudge, spleen 
Anger (ung'gf'r), v t l. To make painful; to 
ciiiise to Hiniirt; to inflanie , as, to anger an 
iih'er liaeon 2. To exeite to anger; to 
rouse reHeiitment in. 

Thrre were soiiur Lite t.ixcs and iiii|)nsitinns inlni- 
diK fd, wliK hrnthcr it»j;rrrittUAn gnevfd the penplc. 

Chirettiioit 

HVN. To Irritate, enrage, inflanie, provoke, 
exasperate, rouse, incite 
Angerly (ang'gf'r-li). ad» In an angry man- 
ner; angrily 

Thru III tnadnrss .ind iii liliss. 

If iiiy lips sli<»uld d.iri* to kiss 


'1 hy tap( I hiigt-rs .itiioroiislv, 
A^aiit thou lihislust aiij;iitv 


Ifiiiivion 


Angemese t (ung'gf'r-ncs). n The state of 
lieTng angry ‘ Hall, inttoceni of angernexH ’ 
JUS. cited hu T. Warton. 

Awytini. (airji-iin or aii-Ji'iia), n. [L. angina, 
(|imisy, from angn, to ('hoke. See ANUKU.J 
In nted siwere sore throat; quinsy. — A ngnin 
peetorui, a painful disease lunociated with 
some heart trouble, eliaraeterized by an 
extremely acute eoiistrietion felt generally 
at tlie lower part of the sternum, and ex- 
tending along the whole side of the ehest 
and into tlie eorre8)ioiidiiig ariii It is usu- 
ally brought on by violent exercise, excessive 
eating, or strong mental emotion, and has 
been known to result from exeessive use of 
tobiK'eo It often proves fatal Called also 
llreaMt'/iang 

Anglocaxpous ( an'ji b kiir^nus ), a [Gr. 
oiiffcioii, a ease or capsule, and karpm, fruit ] 
In htd (a) liiiviiig a fruit whose seed-vessels 
are inclosed witfiin a covering that does not 
form a part of tliemselveH. as tlu' filbert 
I covei'tMl by its husk, or the acorn seiitt'd in 
I Its eiipiile (A) Iliiviiig the seeils or spores 
I'overed, as certain lichens 
j Angiography (an-ji-ogYa tl). It |Or. aw- 
geiou, a vessel, and granhe, di‘M(’riptioii ] In 
j ined a description of the vessels of the hii- 
iimn body 

I AnglOlOlb^ <HH-jl-oro-jl), w (CJr anueiim.n 
vesHid.iuid fijf/rw. discourse 1 In men a trea- 
tise i ir disci nirse on the vessels of the btimnii 
body, as the arteries, veins, lyiiiphuties. Are. 

' Angiomonospermous (aii'ji-b-moii'b- 
I spevm"us), n |(Jr, angeion, a vessi'l, mnnoit, 

' alone, ami ttjiernia. st>ed | In hot prodiie- 
I iiig one seed oii1> lii a |tod. 

AnglopterlB (an-Ji Op't^i is), « [Or an- 
^ geion, a vessel, and pteni,. a fcin ] A genus 
, of ferns, nat ordei MurattiHceR', found in 
; India, Ceylon, and the islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago, some of whose speeics are 
cultivated In our hothouses A. evectn, 
the original species, is used by the Saiidwieh 
Islanders to perfume their eoeoa-niit oil 

AnglOBCOpe (an'jt-o-skbp), n (Ur angehm, 
a vessel, and ttkigteo. to view.) An instru- 
ment for exiuiiiiiiiig the capillary vessels of 
a bod> . 

AngiOBperm(iin'ji-b siibnii),)i (Ur angdon, 
a vessel, and H/ienna. seed. 1 In Ai»f u ]daiit 
whieli has its s«>eds liielosed ill u seetl-vessel. 
Ill modern elassitlentioii exogons are divided 
into those whostt steeds are inclosed in a 
seed-vessel, and those with seeds jirodiieeil 
and n|H>ned without the production of a 
w'cd-vessel The former are angitntverms, 
and constitute the principal part of tlie sih*- 
eies; the latter are gj/mnotgiermt, and chiefly 
consist of the Coulferw aiul Cycailaeeir, 
AnglOBpermla (aii'ji-b-siH'rnr'i-a), n pi 
I^See .Anuiosi'KKM 1 The st'coml order of the 
Liiiiia'an class Didynaitila. having numerous 
seeds inclosed in an obvious seed-vessel, as 
iu Digitalis 


AllgiOgpenilfmB(an'Ji<d- 0 p 6 nn"u 8 ),a. Hav- 
ing seeds inclosed in a seed-vessel, such os 
the i)ea, apple, and the great moss of flower- 
ing plants : opposed to gyinnotpermoui, or 

j A^OBporoUB (an-jl-oB'pd-rua), a [Qr. an- 
• geton, a vessel, and tginra, a seed.] In 6o(. 
a tenu applied to such fungi as have their 
spores inclosed in a bag, as Lycoperdon. 
j Awotomy (an-ji-ot'o-mi). n. [Or. angeion» 
a vessel, and toni^, a cutting.] In anal dis- 
section of the vessels of a biMly, especially 
of the human body. 

Angle (aiig'gl), 11 . [L aiujuluM, a comer] 
I'hc point wliere two lines meet, or the 
meeting of two lines in a jioint: a comer. 
In gemn, a plain rectilineul angle is the 
mutual inclination of two straight lines 
which meet one aiiotlier, but are not in the 
same straigiit line ; or a rectilineal angle is 
tlu* degwe of opening or divergence of two 
straight lines which meet one another. The 
pfdrit where the lines meet is called the 
vertex of the angle or the angular point, 
and the lines which contain tlie angle are 
called its sides or legs. A clear idea of the 
nature of an angle is obtained liy gradually 
opening u carjjeiiter's rule or a pair of com- 
pHSS(*s, as the angle inude by the ports of 
the mle or tlu* legs of the eompasHes will 
lieeome greater as the opening wddens. It 
is evident that the magnitude of the angle 
does not depend upon tlu* length of the 
I lines whicli form it, but merely on tlieir re- 
lative positions An angle is best named 
liy a single letter plaeeil at its vertex, un- 
less there be more angles tlnin one at the 
saiiiu ]>oiiit In this I'nse the angle is ^fle- 
rally expressed by three letters, the middle 
one of whieb is pbu'ed at the vertex or an- 
gular point, ami tlii' nther two at some 
other point of the lines eiuitainiiig it Thus, 
in tig 1, the angle cuntaiiu'il by a u and BC 



may be ('ailed the angle u, or the angle at 
h; but in tig 2, where there are more angles 
than one at the point 1>, the angle eoiitoined 
by Ki) and 1>B is I'allt'd the angle BPB. 
Angles are iiu‘asiired b> an art' of a circle, 
d(*seribi‘d fnun the v(U'tex with any radius: 
thus the are i> K (tig 1), ilescribed from B as 
a eentre, is a measure of the angle ABC, and 
the luigle a bc is said to be an angle of as 
many degrees, and jiarts of it degi'ec, as 
there an* in tile an' 1>K, a ein>lc being always 
supposed to be divided into 3()0 degi'ees. 
(See AK(' and ('IKCl.K ) Angles m'cive. dif- 
ferent names, aet'ordiiig to their magnitude, 
tiieir ('uiistruetioii, tlieir position, and the 
dittei'eiit branehos of seieiiee in whicli they 
oi'e employed A right angle is an angle 
fonned by a straight or right line falling on 
another per}>eiidii'ularly, or lui angle which 
is measured by an arc of IK) degrees When 
a straight line, as a b (lig It), standing on 
luiotlier straight line (M>. makes the two 


I'lK I 



angles a nr and a Ri> equal to one another, 
each of these angles is called a right angle. 
An acute aiu/le is that which is less than a 
right angle.' as K b r. An ofittMc angle is 
that which is greater than a right angle, as 
BR1>. Acute and ohtiise angles are lioth 
called obligve, in op]K)8itjon to right angles. 
A rectilineal angle is that which is formed 
by two straight lines A currilineal angle 
is fomied by two curved lines. A mixed 
angle is fomied by a straight line with a 
curved line A djaeent or contiguous anglee 
are such ns have' one leg common to both 
angles, Iwith together being equal to two 
right angles Thus, iu flg. 3, A BC and a b d. 
or SBC luid E B P. are adjacent anglea Ex- 
terior or extenuil anglee, the angles of any 
rectilineal figure without it. made by pro- 
ducing the sides ; thus, if the sides A B, BC, 


Kat<\ fkr. fat, fgll: niC. met. hdr; pine, pin; note. not. move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y. Sc. teg. 
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0 A of the trianglG abc (flg. 4) l>e produced 
to the point* fde. the angles cbf, acp, 

B A B are called exteriw angle*, in opiiosition 
to the angles abc, bca, cab, which are 
called Ulterior angles. For exterior, interior, 
and alternate angles, in refeittnce to parallel 
lines, see Extekiob, Interior, and Alter- 
nate. -Vertical angles. See Vertical.— 
Angles of elevation and inclination. See 
Elevation and Inclination. — of 
depression 8ee DEPKE8SION — A nglcs of 
incidence, rejleetion, and rtfraetion. See 
INCJPENCE, Reflection, and Refraction. 

- Angle of position, in astron. See Posi- 
tion. -Angle qf contact, the angle which a 
circle or other curve makes with a tangent 
at the point of contact. This term has been 
discarded from mathematif's, and when a 
cnrve is supposed to be composed of infi- 
nitely small rectilinear elements, the infi- 
nitely small acute angle formed by one 
element with the production of the next 
answers to the old angle of contact, and is 
e({ual to what is called the angle of curva- 
ture — Curvilinear angle, the angle at the 
meeting of the tangents of two curves. — 
Angle of direction, in mech. an angle con- 
tained by the lines of direction of two eon- 
spiring forces, — A of friction, in uiech. 
tlie angle whose tangent is equal to the co- 
eftleieiit of friction 'I’he eoefHcient of fric- 
tion F of a body resting on an inclined plane 
is found by observing the angle of fric.tion ^ 
(the angle at which the body begins to slide), 
when F IS etpial to ^ —Angle of repose, that 
angle at whndi one body will Just rest upon 
another without slipping. It varies, of 
iMtursc, with the natures of the Ixidies in 
contact, but is constant for the same bodies 
It is called by Professor Moseley the limit 
ing angle oj resistance. - Angle of sight, in 
onlnanec. the angle between a line drawn 
through the axis of a bore and a line drawn 
from the roar of the base-ring to the swell 
of the niiiz/le or to the top of tlic sight. 
Faruil angle See FACIAL - -Solid angle, that 
which isniaile h> more than two jil.ane angles 
iiuHding in one point, and not lying in the 
same plano.asthe angle of a cube Spherical 
angle, an angle on the surface of a spiiere, 
<*otitiiiiied lietwccn the arcs of two great cir- 
cles which intersect each other Thus, if 
A 11 and n r (tig. 5) be ur<‘s of great circles ' 
Infersecting onoanotlicr at the point «. the 
angle AIK' is the splicricul angle wliicli they 
make with one another, and it is equal to 
the angle of inclination 
formed hy the planes of 
the great circles A R and 
BC - Horarg. or hoi/r 
antflc, the angle made by 
the arc through the pides 
and star with the meri- 
dian. -Angle capital, (a) 
in aitr. Ionic arch a 
capital on the ilaiik coliinin of a fiortico, 
having volutes on tliree sides, the exterior 
volute being tdacefl' at an angle of 
for 4r»'’) witli the fdaiie of the frie/e on 
friuit and flank (Zi) In vuslcrn Ionic arch, 
the capital of a siinihuiy situated coluiiiii, 
having four volutes, each of which is at an , 
angle of (or with the plane of the i 
frieze A nglc of di vergcncc, in hot. the angh' I 
made by two leaves on the stem, generally , 
expressed as a fraction of the clrcuiiiferen«-*c 
of the stem, which is supposed to he a circle. 
Angle! (ang'gl), /< [.A Sax anael, angl.n 

Ash-hook; (». amid, leel ongnll, a hook; i 
frcuii a root meaning crooked, seen in anchor ' 
(which see)] A hook; an apparatus for 
taking Ash, c isisting of a rod, a line, and 
a hook, or of a line and hook 

<»ivc* me nwne avj;U — wp'll in the river. Shak 
1 .m>. sir, a brother of the ,10^1 f is ll'altott 

•J fine who may he easily enticed; a gull: a 
reading supported by Knight and others in 
Shakspere's Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2, 01 
Angle (ang'gl), v.i. pret. and pji angled: j 

f ipr angling. To Ash with un angle, or with 
inc and hook. To angle for, Ui Ahh for; to 1 
try to gam hy some bait or insiniiatioTi, as 
men angle for Ash. ‘ The hearts of all that 
he did angle for ’ Shak 
Axtfle (ang'gl), v t. To Ash for or catch, as ■ 
with an angle; to lure or entice, as fiy a ; 

• He angled the people’s hearts ’ Sir 1 
P Sidney. ' 

angrled me on with murh ple.'istire to the ; 
thatch d house. /* n\,Uon 


tical bar at tlie angles or meetings of the 
faces of a polygonal or bow window.— 2. A 
rolled bar of iron for forming the edges of 
iron safes, bridges, and ships; or to Iw 
riveted to the comers of irou-hoUers, tanks, 
Ac., to connect the side plates. 

Al^fle-bead (ang'gl-hed), n. In Imilding, a 
piece of wood Axed vertically upon the ex- 
terior or salient angles of apartments to 
preserve them, and also to serve ns a guide 
Ity which to Aoat the plaster (’ailed also 
Staff-bead 

Angle-brace (nng'gl-hras). n. in carp, (a) a 



<t, Angle-bracc />. brat c j 

piece of tniiber Axed at each extnmiity to ! 
one of the two pieces fonning the adjacent j 
sides of a Hystum of framing, niul subtending 1 
the angle foniied by their junction. When it | 
is ilxcd hetwecii the ojiposite angles of aq iiad- 
raiigiilar frame it culled a diagonal bract' , 
They are also called respectively Angle- ' 
tic or lHagonal Tie. (/»)Au iiistrimient con- , 






liorhig Angle-bracf. 


- — f (ang'gl), n One of the rieople called • 

Angles. .See ANOLE8 

Angle-bar (ang'gl-lmr), n. 1. In carp, a ver- ^ 


sistiiig of a rt'ctangiilur crank -frame likt‘ tlu' 
carpenter’s biacc (see Hiiack). but nsnally 
iniicb stroiigi'r, and caiTyiiiga parallel iool- 
Hpiiidic teriiiiiiatiiigin aimd tr ,or bil -stickt'tof 
till* ordinary h >rm On t his spiiitllc i.h a small 
bevel wheel, .vliicli gears into a mccoimI w heel 
on the axis ot a wincli-liatidle. In whii'h 
motion IS <*ommiinicatcd to tin* tool ’I'his 
instrument is cbicily iiscti for iMUing holes 
in angular positions, where tlie 01 dinary 
revolving brace cannot be conveniently ap 
plied For heavy \\<»rk it is nsuully mouiiletl 
in the ordinary tirill-framc. (’allcti also 
Corner-drill 

Angled (aijg'glfl). a Having angles: used 
chiefly in comiKMinds 

Angle-float (ang'gMIdt). n In plastering, 
aTbait imule to any internal angle to the 
])lanes of both huIck of a room 

Angle-iron (ang'gl-i-em), « a piece of inm 
rolled int<» the shape of the letter L, used 
for forming the joints of 
ir< 111 plates in girders.luHlerB, 

»tc, . to which it is rivctcil 

Anglexneter (ang'gi-mc-tcr), 
n. fvl/i,aZ<MUuMJr nietron, 
meusiire 1 Any liistrumetit 
for measuring angles, hut 
more pnrtlcnlarly, an iiistru 
ment used hy geologists for a. Angle iron 
nieasiiring the <lij» of strata 

Angle-plaiie (ang'gl-plan). n. In carp a 
plane wiio.sc hit reaches into a ic-entering 
angle 

Angler (ang'gler). n 1 One that Ashes with 
an angh* - 2. y\ii lu’utithopicry’gioii.s Ash, 
familv Lophiida* (the Lophins piseatorins) 
otherwise called the Sea-devil, r’ishing-frig, 
Ttsid-fsh, and Frog-fish, It to f> feet long, 
very ugly and voracious. See Lofiin s. 

Angle-iufter (ang'gl-raft 6r), n A rafter 
placed in the line of meeting of the inclined 
planes forming a hipped roof Culled also 
Jlip and J'iend liafter Sec Hi I*. 

Angles (ang'glz), n. pi fA Sax Engle, 
A ngle ] A Low (ierinan tribe who in the 
earliest historical period hail their seats in 
the district ulioiit Aiigeln. in the south-east 
of the duchy of Sleswig, and who in the fifth 
century and subsequently crossed r>ver to 
Britain along with hands of Saxons, .futes. 
and Frisians, and colonized a great part of 
what from them has m'cived the name of 
England, as well us a portion of the Lowlands 


r 


of Scotland. The Angles formed the largest 
body among the Germanic settlers in Britain, 
and founded the three kingdoms of East 
j Anglia, Mercia, and Xurthumbria. See 
Anglo-Saxon. 

; Allglesite (ang'gl-slt), n. (From Anglesea, 
a British locality of the mineral. | A snl- 
' phatc of lead oeenrriiig in prismatic crys- 
tals 

Angle-tie (ang'gl-ti), n. Siunc as Angle- 
hraer (a) 

Anglian (ang'gli-un), a Gf or pertaining to 
the trila' of the Anglos 
Anglian (ung'gll-iui), n a member of the 
, triTus of the Angles. 

' Anglic (aiig'glik), a. Same us Anglican. 

I I Ran*.! 

I Anglican (nng'glik-an), a fL \,. anglicus, 
from A. Sax Engle, Angle. See Angles.] 
English ; iiertaining to England or the 
English nation ; us, the Anglican (^hureh. 

A ngliean Church, a term which strictly 
embraces only the Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal churches in Ire- 
land. Seotlanil, and the colonies, hut is 
sometimes made to ineliidt' also the Ejtis- 
copal churches of the I'nited States 

> If .ill till.* proLitcs of till* Anf'ionn ( liiirch, 

. Ii.iil f.irtlicst from tin* imiuipics of lhi> 

! Kflonii.itioii, tiliil hiicl (Ir.iwn iir.irrst to Kniiii' 

I MiH.lUltlY, 

I Anglican (ang'glik iui). 11 . A memherof the 
I Church of Kiigliind ‘Catholics, /I iii/Z/mm;, 
or (^ilvinists ’ liurke. 

Anglicanism (nng'glik-an-izm). 11 . 1. The 

principles of or adherence to the Estiiblished 
('hnri'hof Kiighiml - 2 Partiality to Engliind 
and English iiislitutioiis. 
Anglice(ang'gli-sc) {L | in English; in the 
English nianner. 

Axiglicify (ang-glis’i-ll). v.i 'ro make Eng- 
hsTi. to anglici/.c | Hare and obsolete. | 
Anglicism (ang'gli-si/ni), u. 1. 'I'lie quality 
of being English 

If Aildison's l.iiitpi.igi* li.iif lu’iMi less irlinni.itK.il it 
woiilil h.ivt lust soinctliin^ of its genuine .hiriniMH. 

yohn\cn. 

2 An English idiom. 

Anglicize (ung'gli-si/), r t iirct A- pp angli- 
eized, ppr. anglicizing. ’I'o make English; to 
lender conformable to ilu' English idiom or 
to Englisl) tinalogies ‘ 'riie glaring allecta- 
tionoffi/if/Z/V/.'o/// English words ’7’ Warton. 
Angllflcation (ang'gli ll kiV’shon), n 'I'lie 
act of conyertmg into English. 

AnglifV (ang’gli fi). r t 'I’o convert Into 
Englisn; to anglici/(‘, as, ioanghfg French 
words, that is, to give them an English form 
in ort liography, inlicction, or pronnnciatioii; 
(o adopt iiitii I he English language and 
make a pait of it 

Angling (ang'gling), n 'Ihc act or art of 
tlsliing with a rod and line, rod llshing. 

\\ I iii.iy s,iv 111 itoi'/iny •!'< I O n"trlt*i s.iir| of strsw* 
berm* ' I )ntil>llLss ( ,i«l I mild li.ivi ni.idr .1 brtter 
Offry, bill tlmibtli**.*, (md lit vr r did , * .tiid so. If 1 might 
III |iida< . (‘"d 111 VI I ilnl iii.ikf ,1 iiiorr i.ilm, (|iiiet, 
liinni i.iit ri'i n .itimi lii.in it II ti/hoi 

Anglish (aiig'glish), ri and a Anglo Saxon; 
till' Anglo-.Saxon or Early English language 
ProJ, llaldenian 

Anglo- (aiig'gld), prefix [LL A nglns, from 
Angh .Sec Anglk.s ] A ]irctlx signifying 
English, or connected with England, fre- 
(|nent]y used in composition ; as, in A nglo- 
American, Anglo Indian. 

AnglO-iUnerican (ang'gid n-mer'i-kan), a. 
Pertaining to the descendants of Englishmen 
in America 

Anglo-American ( ang'gld-a-mei-'i-kan ). n 
A descendant from English ancestors born in 
Americ.i or the I'nited States 
Anglo-Catholic (ang'glo katli'o-Iik). u A 
member of the Englisli Protestant Clnireh ; 
more H]ieciflcally. a ritualist; a Pnscyitc, a 
High Clinrehman 

Anglo-Catholic (ang'gid katli'o-lik), a 1 A 
term employed to designate tiiosc clitircbcs 
wbicli adopt tlic princi]des of the English 
Reformation . sometimes restricted to the 
Anglican or Established Cliiirrh of England 
and the allied churches ‘J A b-rm sonie- 
I times iipplicil to that party in the English 
1 ('hnrch which favours doctrines and the 
I adoption of religions forms eloselyapproaeli- 
I ing those of the Homan (‘atholic (!lnirch, 

I and otht'rwisc know'ii ns the Ilitualistic, 

' High, or Pusegile section of the Church. 
Anglo -Catholicism ( nng'gld-ka-thor'i- 

Hi/.ni>, a I Thenriiiciplesoriloctriiiesof the 
Anglican Chiircfiascmbodied in the Book of 
Common Praycrnml the 'riiirty-nliie Articles 
2 The principles nr doctrines of the Ritual- 
istic or High-Chiireh section of the Anglican 
(’hureh 


ch. lAaln; 6h. Sc. lo<A; g, f/o; J.ioh; h, JY. ton; ng. sinp; Til, fAen; th, ZAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh. azure -See KEY. 
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ADglO‘Daxiilll(anv'Kld>(1aii'iBh), a. Pertain- 
ing to the KnRlifih DancH, nr tlie Datiea who 
aettled in Eiifflatid. 

Anglo-Indian (nnK'Klf>'in'di-anX n One of 
the EnKlieh race Ixini or reaident in the 
East Indies. 

AnglO-Indlan(anK"ffld‘in'di-an),a. Relating ' 
totho Aijgln. Indians 

AnglO-Irl8ll(ung'gId-i'riHh), n. pi. 1. Eiiglislk 
people hum ur rcHidnit in Ireland —2 De- 
scendants of purentH Kiiglish on the one side 
and Irish on tho other 

Anglo-Irish (ang'glo-i'rish), a. Pertaining , 
to the Anglo-Irish , 

Anglomania (ang-glo rna^ni-a). n [j’lu/flo. 
and Or mania, madness. | An excessive or I 
undue attachment to, n'spoct for, or imita- ' 
tion of EnglishriKMi or English institutions 
and customs hy a foreigner 
Anglo-Norman (ung'gld-nor'man), a. Per- 
taining to the Englisii NormnnH. I 

Anglo-Norman (ang'glo-nor'man), n. 
An English Norinun; one partly Norman 
partly English ■ Charters forged hy A 
Aortnaiw.^ Wottim. 

Anglophobia (ang-gld fd'hi-a), n | A nttfo. 
and <lr. plutiion, fem j An cxccsKive hatiiMl 
to or dread of English )»eople. riisioniH, or 
institutioiiH 

Anglo-Saxon ( ang'glo huk'Hoti), n ISee 
ANULK.S luid Sa\on I 1 (Inc of the nation 
formed hy tic iiiiiou of the AngIcH. Snxoiis, 
and other carl,\ Tciitonii' setthTs in Itrltain. 
or one of tlicir'dcHcctidaiiis, a native of Eng- 
land or lioalaiid Seotland, or mie descended 
from natives of these eoiintries, ns an iiihah- 
itant of the r lilted .States. Canada, Australia, | 
Ac : one helonging to the English race 
Bee I'Xtraet. 

As the rriitniis in Itrit.iiii licgnn to grow togetlirr 
into line peoplr they were soiiit turn's t.illeil llio 
th.it is the people iii.nle up of the 
Angles and S.iiinu«,,~- Init more loiutiioiily they were 
cnlli'il or 1-iiglish alone And when sniiiiK h 

of liritaiin as till 'lentous lived m i.niie t<> h.ive n 
cotiniion ii.iiiie that iiaine was I'tielal.utd or I'ligland, 
that IS the l.iiid of the Aii^'les or I iielisii Sntoin by 
ilHeli ulw.iys me, lilt the people of tliose p.irts only 
where the Siixons seltleil, .iiid the whole people wiis 
never so lalleil except by the ( elf. 

/ /'rfrmitti 

fStiiiic writers maintain that the proper 
meaning of Aiiglo-.Saxoii is English iSaxoii, 
a Saxon ttf Eiighiiid | 2 The earliest ftirin 
of th(‘ English laiigiiiigt*; tlie ttuigue brought 
to Etigliiiid hy tlie Ttditoiile invaders, who 
begun to make scttlenuMitH there ahtiut 450 
A P. Anglo Saxon had two chief dialects. 
Northern and Stmthern. After Wessex oh- 
taliieii the supremacy the SoiitlitTii heeniiie 
the literary language, and had an extensive 
literature After tlie Norman eoiiiiiiest the 
diuleets hueame tiiort' various, umi we dis- 
tinguish three eliief varieties Nortliern, 
Midland, and Southern, of wliieli the Mi«l- 
land was the most widely spreiel. and, gra- 
dually taking the lead, heeaiiie modern En- 
glish See Enoi.Isii 

M'h.U Is i-ftllcd lifi'/o Siiii'n is rr.illy till oldest 
foriiinfl iighsh 'I he /lo'/n of llii'firstpeno'l 

exti mis (mill A O 4«,otii ,\ I) iio.<; that oi the l.iter 
period from A li to .iboin a I> afli'r 

which date we arriic .it I’.iilv Middle Pnglish SJtrr,if 

Anglo-Saxon (ang'glo sak'soii), a Pertain- 
ing to the Aiiglti-Saxons or early Teiitoiiie 
settlers in Untaiii and tlieir descendants; 
pt'rtaiiiing to the Englisii race. 
Anglo-Baxonlsm tang'gld-sak'soii i/ni), n 
A eharaeteristie of tlie Aiiglo-Sa\«>iis; sik*- 
cltleallv, a word or idiom of the Anglo- 
Baxon liiliguage Latham 
Angnall (aiig’iial), n Same a«i Uamjnail 
Angola (an giVla). n (CoiTunted fisun An- 
pora.i A light and fasliioiiahle cloth, well 
adapted, from its repelling lieiit, for cloaks 
and overcoats, made from the wool nf the 
Aiigora-gout Simnnmtiit SeeAMbUtA wool. 
AngOla-poa (aii-g<via pe), n. The Cojaauti 
iiultem, S(» called from Anttola, in Western 
Africa, when* it is grown, tlioiigli not a 
native of that region. Ciilleii also ('toiip# pm 
and See ('A.IANl's 

Angola-weed (un-goia-wed). II A kind of 
archil tditained from Antjola, in Western 
Afiicii, from ItiH'cella tinctona 
Angor (Hiig'gor). u. IL ] 1 Pain; intense 
hoilily pain, i! In mcif. extreme anxiety, 
aeeoiupuuiod with painful constriction nt 
the epigastrium, and often with palpitation 
and opjiression /iintj/fotroi 
AngOra-cat(an-go'ra-kat).M One of the finest 
varieties of the domestic cat. distinguished 
for its sixe and heautifiil long silky hair It 
is origiiiully from .tieiora. in Asia Minor. 
Angora-goat (HII -go la-got). n a vimety id 
goat {Cajmi amjoic native to the dis- 


trict surmundii^ Angora or Engour, in i 
AbIa Minor, distinguished for its beautiful 
silkv hair, almut 8 inches long. It is called 
by uie AralM ehamal goat, ehamal signifying j 
silky or fine, whence the name camlet, ap- 

f ilieil to a fabric manufactured in Angora 
tself from the yam mode from its wool, and 
known us Turkey Yarn or Camel Yam. 
See ANtiOUA-W(x>L. 

Angora-wool (an-go'ra-wgl), n. The long 
white hair of the Angora-goat, highly prized 
in mnniifactures for its silky appearance, 
which fits it for shawls, laces, braids, and 
oilier ornamental fithrics. It is also largely 
used ill the nmmifaetiire of Angola cloth, 
luce, plush, and camlets Simmonds. 
Angostura -bark (aug-gos-tuTa-hurk). n. 

I Kroiii the town of Amjmtvra, in Venexucht, 
on tlie river Oiinoco J An excellent hark, 
possessing aromatic, stimulant, and febri- 
fugal iiroperiicH. )trodii(‘ed hy a rutaceous 



plant, (Jalipea Cuhjmii ia It was formerly 
prixt'd us ti febrifuge, and is now- inueh 
used for ii kind of liitti'rs Its use in medi- 
cine was (hsi'onimued beeunse of th(‘ intri> 
ductioii into the markets of a falsiMUigosiiira- 
bark, obtained from tlie mix- vomica tree, 
whieli produced fatal edeeis I'lut Indians 
stuiicfy llshes with the iiowdereil bark of 
the (ialipeu 

Angnecum (an-gre'kuiu), ti (Altered from 
itngurvk. the Muhiyuii name of such plnntH J 
A remarkable genusof trojiical orchids, sonu* 
of which uiv leafless, and all generally small- 
flowered. (hiespecies, A reHi/uifieUale. from 
Miulogusciir. has. however, the largest orehi- 
deoiis flowiu' known. The leaves of A .trait- 
ranH aiv used in Itoiirhon, nml to some extent 
in Ernnee, as tea, under the name oi.taham 

Angrily (ang'gri-li). adr. lii nn angry man- 
lier: peevishly ; witli indications of n^seiit- 
meiit. 

K.ishly .uiil I pruiiiiscil, but (.iinningly .’iiul 

p.Uti’iitlv vitU 1 perform Kt»y\iey. 

AugrlneBB (luig'gri-nes). n 1 The state of 
bdiig aiigiy. 

.Siu li an itNj;rtne\i of hutiioiir that we take fire nt 
c’verylliuii;. J>f //. More 

2 Intlnnimatloii and pain of a sore or swell- 
ing 1 Obsolescent ] 

Angry (niig'gri). (1 [See Anger,] l Keeling 
reseiitiiieiit ; provoked , followed generally 
by with before a person, and nt before u 
iliiiig 

I'.oil IS until the wicked every itiy I's vu. ii 

XVhcrelorc slioiild (nul b« aii^ty tr/ thv vuueT 
fill V 0 

2 Showing anger ; wearing the marks of 
anger; caused by anger: ns. an oiijov ciuin- 
temuiee . amjnj words llenci' 3 Red 
‘Sweet rosi*, Viiosc line annni and brave ' 
fi. Uerlwrt 4 R:u:iiig: furious; tumultu- 
ous 

I a cli.tm the vcnge.iiu-e of the w.iies 

* It, nr / 

r* .Sharp in a moral sense ; stem ; rigorous. 
IRiire I 

i'...d h.id j»ro\idc'd a severe .xiul amtiy cdiic.'itum 
to t luisiise the foiw irdness »if n young spirit 

'Jrt /av.'-’r 

(i Stiiiiiilntcd; keen; vigoriius fUnri' ] 

1iu'\ir.iti witli i»-r .ippctitc Temiysen 

7 In med inflameil. as a sort* ; manifesting 
iiillniiiiiuition 

This ser;uii t I’liig .u't i<ni{siuied b\ the Ihmner 
|Mrts of the bio.* I i,'r..«s rcl ami 

II ttrfiMn 

Syn rassionute. reseiiKul. irritateil. indig- 
nant, provoked, hot. nigltig, furious, tumul- 
tuous. wrathful, choleric. influnit*il. 


Awipitlisr (an'gwl-f6r). n. [L. anguia, a ser> 
pent, Mdfe.ro, to bear. ] In aatron. a cluster 
of stars in the form of a man holding a ler* 
pent; Serpentariiu, one of the twelve signs 
of the xodiac. 

AfiyiitHa (an-gwina), n. [L., an eel, dim. of 
anguia, a serpent. ] A genus of apodal mala* 
copterygious Ashes, family Munenoidei, the 
true eels. Sec Eel. 

Anguilliform (an-gwilli-form). a. [L. an- 
gutlla, an eel, and forma, shajie. ] Having 
the form of an eel or of a serpent; resem- 
bling an eel or serpent. 

Anguine (an^gwin), a [L. anguineua, from 
anguia, a snake. J Pertaining to or resero- 
hlitig a snake, siiakelike. ‘The anguine or 
snakelike reptiles ’ Owen.— Anguine limrd, 
a snake-lixard of Hoiith Africa {Chamcaaaura 
aiujuina) .See CHAMAiSAUKA. 

Angulneal (un-gwin'e-al). a. [See ANQUINX ) 
Rescnililing or )>ertain{ng to a snake or 
snakes 

AllguiB (iui'gwis), n [ L.] A genus of rep- 
tiles belonging to the family Scincidsc. The 
species are innocent and liarailess, hut are 
held ill great hornii- hy the vulgai'. Their 
eyes are very small, and in consc<iuence 
they have Iteen often supposed to he blind. 
The body is veiy brittle; the tail is easily 
lu'oken oA, hut readily B[>routs out afresh, 
and at the end of a year is quite renewed. 
A. fragiliH (the common liliiid-wonn or 
slow-wom) is the best known species. See 
Rlin]»-\vorm. 

AngulBh ( nng'gwlHli ). n [O E anguia, an- 
goiae, anguyaahe, Ac , Kr. angoiaae. It an- 
gifiseia, sorrow, anguish. L aoi/T/Nt/a. astrait, 
perjilexity, from anguntua, narrow . root ang 
as 111 E G/tf/rr (which see) J 1 Extreme pain, 
either of body or mind 

And tiu'y hearkened imt unto Mobcs, for anx^uish 
of spirit, .iml toi rrm 1 bnii'l.ii'e Px vi y 

When p.iin .iinl aufnaiit wring thi'brow, 

A nuiusienng aiigcl thou .Srr //' Sn'tt. 

2 Any keen aAection of the oinotioiis or 
feelings 

lie tried in an atij^uush of delight and gratitude 
Thackeray. 

- Agony, Anguiah. .See iiiuler AgoNV.— 
.Syn Distress, pang, throe, agony, torture, 
torment 

AnculBh (iuig'gw'ish). V t To distress with 
extreme pain or grief 'Thine anguiahed 
soul’ lip Hall 'Rut wehenotanmfm^ed.’ 
MTieklifir 

AngulBhed (ang'gwisht). |>p and a. Af- 
flicted by iiiiguisii ; expressing or caused by 
aiiguisli 

« »n thy lold rorthe.id shirts the anfruis/uci Aevt 
CotenHfte 

Angular (ang'gri-li)]'), a [L. augularia, from 
nmjulua, an angle.] 1 Having an angle or 
angles ; having corners : pointed ; as, an 
angular flgiirc ; nn angular piece i)f rock — 
2 ('niisisting of an angle; forming un angle; 
as, an angular point - Angular artery and 
rein, in anat (a) tlic temiinatioii of the 
facial artery ami vein, because they pass by 
the greater angle of the eye ; (ft) the facial 
nrtei 7 and vein theiusehes, because they 
puss under the angle of the jaw Dungliaon. 

- Angular capital n6 Angle CapiUU 

(which see under ANOI.E) — Angular inler- 
vuta, in natron those iirc;8 of the et|uator 
which are iiiterrepted between circles of de- 
clinniioti passing through the olijccts ol>- 
served I’liey are measured by mentis of the 
transit instnimeiit and eloek.— A ngularmo- 
turn, ill p/ti/K(rM,the motion of an> body which 
moves circularly about a Axeil or relatively 
Axed point; as. the angular motion ot a pen- 
diilnm or n planet: so called because such 
motion is measuiXMl Ity the angle contained 
iH’tween the linesdiawii from the Axed point 
to the successive positions of the mwvlng 
body. A ngularprra]>ertiv*',mpainttng,th^ 
kind of pei-spective in wliich neither 'of the 
sides of the prliici]>ul object is parallel to the 
plane i»f the picture ; and. therefore, in the 
representation, the horixontal lines of Inith 
convei*ge to vani'^hing points: called also 
Obligue Perafwctire - A ngula r proceaaea, in 
anat the orliitnl processes of the frontal 
Imiie near the angles of the eye.— Angular 
aeetiona, that luirt of mathematics which 
trejits of the division of angles into equal 
parts.-- Angular rrlority. inphyaiea, the rate 
at which n ]>od> revolves round a Axed axia; 
that is. the rate at which a line continually 
draw'll from the one body to the otlicr shifU 
its posititni in space 

AnguUurity (ang-gu-lar'i-ti), n. The quality 

of being angular 


FiiU>. fdr. fat, fall; me. met. lu'r; pine, pin; iidte. not, mdve; tul»e, tuli, bpll; oil, pound: ii. Sc abtine: y. Sc. f^. 
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jUlgularly (anff'gO-l^r'li). ctdv. In an angru- 
lar manner; with angles or comers. 

A]lglllariieM(ang'gu-ldr-nes),n. Thequality 
ofoeing angular. 

Angulate, Angolated (anfiTgu-lat. ang^ga- 
lat-edX a. [L. anffulatus.} Formed with 
angles or corners ; of an angular form ; an- 
gled ; cornered; as, angidate stems, leaves, 
lietioles. 

AtignlAtlon fang-gu-la'shon). n. The state 
of 'being angulated; that which is angulated. { 

Aw ^lg^ ftnta.ta (an^gh-lci-deu^tat). a In | 
bot. angularly-toothed, as certain leaves. j 

Anfttlometer (ang-^-lom'et-6r). H LL an- ■ 
yiUM, an angle, and Qr. metron, measure.] 
An instrument for measuring external 
angles. 

Anf^Olity (ang-gu-los'i-ti), u. A state of 
heiiig angulous or angular. 

AngulOUS (ang'gu-lus), a. Angular; having 
corners; hooked * Held together by hooks 
and angulom involutions ' Glancdle 

August (aug-giist'), a [L anfftistm, nar- 
row Sec Anokk ] Narrow; strait Burton. 

AngttState (ang-gus'tat), a (L. anguntatutt, 
op. of anguMto, to make narrow ] Diniinisli- 
iiig rapidly in breadth; attenuated; narrow 

AUgUStation (ang-gus-ttVshon), n. TJic act 
of making angustatc or narrow ; a straiten- 
ing, or being made narrciw. 

AngUStlclave (ang-gus'ti-klav), n [L an- 
ffWihM, narrow, and ctaima, a knoli, nail, a 
purple stripe.] A narrow purple stripe or 
band reaching from the sluuildcr to tlie 
bottom of the tunic worn liy llomaii knights 
There wa.H pndiaidy a band on each side. 
Anrastifollous, Angusttfollate (ang-gus^ 

tiT6"li-us. nng-gus'ti-fo''ii at), n |L. ant/utt- 
tu 4 f, narrow, and /oliuui, a leaf | In hot 
having narrow leaves 

Allliangt(an-hang'), e.f. [A Sax onhrnginn ] 
To hang up 

He bad to take hiiii, and rtf/ZKiMx*- him f.ist 

Chitiu'fr 

Anharmonic (an-har-inoti'ik), ff. |Gr pre- 
fix an, not, ami E hartnoaic.\ In genut a 
term atiplied by Uhoslcs to a double ratio, 
compounded of a n to nr, and of t; j» to i> a, 
or (AB:BC) (cii.HA) when A, B, o, d are 
four points taken in a straight line in any 
order, four lines tlirongh a point, or four 
planes through a line 

An-lietrs, i^'helres. An expression of 
Siiakspere wliich has puzzled eonnnenta- 
tors, the most prolmide <!onjecture being 
that of Theoltald that it is a eorniption of 
intnUteernt Others read it, On. hearts ' On, 
heroes, tfre ‘Will you go, a a-Ae !><<.<’ Have ; 
with you, mine liost Merry Winen, ii 1 i 

AnhelatlOll (an-iie-1a'shon), n | L anhela- 
tio. anhelationut, from an/ielo, to pant, or 
breathe with ditticnlty, from balo, to 1 
iireathe I Shortness of breath ; a ]>an ting ; , 
ilitticiilt respiration ; also, eager desire or | 
aspiration 

Ihcsc auheiuttonv of divine souls after thr ador- 
able <»bje< t of iheir love ithttn'ifle , 


Anhelet (an-hel'), r i ■ [Sec Anhelation. ] I 
To pant, espociiilly with eager desire ami 
anxiety 'They anhele . .for the finish j 
of onr convocation * Lathner. 

Anhelose (an -her os), a Out of breath; ' 
panting: breathing with difficulty. (Rare j 

Anllima (an'lie-ma), n A Hraziliaii a«|uatic 
1)1 rd, the Palainedea enrnuta, horned- 
sereamer or kamiehi. See Talamedka. 

Anhydride (an-hi'drid), n [Or iicg prefix 
an, and hgdor, water j One of a I’laas of 
cliemical eoiuponnds, which may lie con- 
ceived as formed from one or more mole- 
cules of Water, in which the wliolc of tlie 
hydrogen is i placed by one or more nega- 
tive radicals (which may themselves contain 
hydrogen), while the corresponding acids 
rcjiresent one or more inolcciiles of water 
in which the same radicals replace oin- half 
of The hydrogen Thus, water being H»n. 
liypoehloroiis anhydride is (’U) (or (‘ICIO), 
and hyjMiehlorous acid is llclO Again, 
sulphuric anhydride is HO., (or SO„0), repre- 
senting H.jO, while sulphuric acid is H..1.SO4 
(or H.*.so^Oj), representing 2 > (or H.jH J ij) 

They art' sometimes, but Improperly, called 1 
a nh ml ruxM aci ds \ 

Anhydrite (an hi'drit),n. | See Anti vnKii>E ] , 
Anhydrous sulphate of calcium, found in j 
the salt-mincs of Austria and Salzburg, and j 
in large masses in the Harz Mountains It , 
presents several varieties of structure and 1 
enPmr The viilpinite of Italy is the only 
variety used in the arts 'I'liis mineral Is of ■ 
a granular structure, resembling a coarse- 
pained granite Its colour is grayish white, 
intermingled with l»lue 


Anhydrems (an-hrdnuX a. [Or. anydro», i 
dry — neg. prefix an. and Anddr. water.] | 
Destitute of water; specifically, in ehem. 
destitute of the water of crystallization; as, ' 
anhydrowt salts 

AnlCUt (anM-kut), n. Same as Annieut ■ 
(which see). ' 

i^dlomatiGal (au-ida-o-mat'^ik-al). a. jOr. 
neg. prefix an, and £, idmnatieal ] Con- 
trary to the idiom or analogies of a language; 
not idiomatical. 

You would not say * two times,' it is anutiionafiia/ 
iMudor. 

Anient (an'i-ent), vt. [Fr. am^anttr, to 
annihilate — a, to, and ncanf, nothingness i 
NMnt from scholastie L mcentein, ace of j 
■nctrns- L nec, neg., and ens. entia, being.] 
I.f To reduce to nothing or iiothiiigneKs; to ; 
bring to naught, to frustrate J^terg Vlim- j 
man -2 lii laxr, to abrogate; to make null. 
Bonvier 

AnientiBe,t r.t Toreduee to nothing, to 
annihilate 

Ire, covritisf, anil hnstifiicss. . which three 
things )*e h.ive not ouituttwrd or destroyeil 

1 er 

Anight (a-iiitO. adr {Prefix a, on. at, or of. 
and night ] lii the night tunc. 

1 brnke nty sword ti}M>ii .t stone, .itid bade hiiii hike 
th.it. for roming to J.ine Smile SJtiiA . 

Anights (a-nitsO, aiir (An udverliial geni- 
tive of tile ])rcceding word | li> night; 
niglitl>: used of repeated orhubituiil nets. 

I he turnkey now his floi k returning secs, 

1 )ul3 let out auti^ht^ to ste.il for fees Sw/i 

Anigosanthus (a-nrgo-san''thus), n (fir ' 
anoign, to expand, and anthott. a flower, in { 
a1lii.«tion to tlie long t'oiispicnons scuih'h n))on . 
winch tlic flowers are rnised j A genus of 
plants, nut onler Uiennuloracen*, natives . 
of Australia, (‘oininon in our grcciilioiises . 
be(‘ans(‘ of tlieir ciirioUH woolly fiowers 

Anil(an'il). n (Sp anil,\r iiccZ, Hki nllatn, I 
indigo, ntli, the iiitligo- plant, from nilrt, ' 
blue 1 A shrub from whose leaves and stalks j 
the West Indian indigo is made It belongs 
to tlic genus Indigofera(/ Anil), and is a ! 
larger ])lant than /. tinrtoria, the indigo- ! 
plant of Asia. j 

Anile (au'ii).ti [La/n7«x.o1d-woiniuifsh,froin , 
an UK, an old womuti j Old-woinaiiisli, aged, t 
linbeelle * ruerilc or anile ideas ’ Walnole. 

Anilin e (nn'i-ltii), n. |Froin anil (wdiich . 
s*ce) 1 ((VH-N ) A HnI»Hfiinee whieli fnr- 
nislics a uiiniliei of brilliant and durable 
dyes It i.s found in small (jnaiititit^H in 
eoal-tnr. but tlie aniline of eommerce is ob- ^ 
tained from bt'iizole, another prodnet of 
eoal-tar, eunsi.sting of li}drogcn and eiirbon I 
((’,.11,.) Hen/ole wlieii neted tni liy iiltrii* 
acid produces iiitro-beiizolc, and this sub I 
stance again when treated with naseent 
hydrogen, generally prodiieetl b> the iu»tion 
of acetic acid upon iron filings or sirups, 
produces aniline It is a eolonrless, oily 
iMiuid, somewhat hea>nT than wntei, with 
a peeiihar Villons smell and nimrning taste 
AVlieii aeted on by urseiiions aeid, liiehroin 
ate of iiotushiiim, staiinie chloride. iVe.. ani- 
line produces a gi’cat variety of coinjioiinds 
of viTj beautiful coloniw, know'll by tlic 
names of aniline purple, aniline green, vio- 
line, magenta, Ac 

Anility, Anileness (a-nil'i ti. an'il-ncs), n 
Tile state of being anile, the old age of a 
W'oinan, dotage ‘ Murks of nudity ’ Sterne 

Anilla (nn-ii'ia), n A commercial term for 
West linlian indigo, dt'rived from the name 
of tlic plant wliunce it Is prepared See 
Ami. 

Anima (an'i-nia), 7) [L See Asimai. 1 .Soul, 
vital principle ; Ihi intelligent pririeijile 
supposed to preside over vital actions 
Aneiently apjdied to tlie active principle of 
a drug as if it w’ere its Soul Annua nnnifff. f 
the soul of tlie world ; the etliereal essi'iiee . 
or spirit once snpp«>sed to be diffused . 
through tlu universe organizing ami acting 
tiirouglioiit tile whole and in all itsditterent 1 
parts 

The ilof triiK «if the mttfuit. .is hHil by llu* 

Stoll s .iittl Str.itoiiK I III- . 1 € liiSflv .illii <l !'■ ^•.lnth^-- 
isiii; whtli .if rcinling toothers, the Mini of tin nniversc 
IS aitoc* ihiT intt;niicUi<itc between tin < xr itor amt 
his works I'itniniii 

Animablet (nn'ini-a ld), a. Snseeittible of 
animation 

Animadversal (an'i-mad ver‘'i>al), n [See 
ANIM.vI'\ EU.S10X JTliat whieh liiihlhepowei 
of perceiving [Rare and obsolete ] 

Th it mwani antmtxdvet sn! it i- ihc si.nl 

Uv If f-»r I ■ .uiiiiit I nn;eiit tilt |.otlv tiolh 
1,’ri in H 

Animadversion (an'i-mad vf;r"niioii), n 1 1. 
annnadrertno, the perception of an object, 
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censure — anmu«, the mind, ad, to, and 
iwrfo, vermifn, to turn. ] 1. The act or faculty 
of observing or noticing ; observation ; per^ 
eeption. 

The sinil is tlie sole percipient which Imth outm- 
adi m iffn and sense. G/ant tile 

2 Remarks fiy way of censure or criticism: 
reproof; blame 

He ilisiiiissed their cniiiiiiissioners with severe and 
sliiirp ttuimodx'ersu'tts Chireudou, 

3 f A kind of ecelcsiustieol punishment Hee 
extriu't 

An ccclesi.istir.il censure and an ecclesl,istl<.al 
ttnirnadversuot arc (liflerent things , for a censure 
has .1 rcl.iimn to .1 spintii.il ptiiiishinent but uti anu 
mixdx>et stiut has only .1 respcit to a temporal one, 
as. riegrad.itioii, and the delivering tlic person over 
to the SOI iilar court Ayhjffe 

SYN. Stricture, critieisin. censure, remark, 
reproof, blame, comnicnt 
Anixnadversive (nn'Mimd-v^i‘"8iv). a. Hav- 
ing tlie power of perceiving ; percipient 
• The annnadreivny faculty. ’ Colet'idye. 

AliimadverBlveneB8(an'i-niad-v()r"siv-nes) 
n Tiie pow'er of ainnuidverting Bailey 

Animadvert (an'i-inad- vert"), r < |L rraim- 
adi'vrto aninnnt, mind, and adrerto, to 
tuni to. I 1. To take c.ognizunce; to jiereeive, 
to notice See extract under AMMADVEU- 
.SAL - 2 To iniike remark by way of eritieisni 
or ceiiKiiri' , to puss strictures or crltieisms. 

I wish, sir, ymi wouUI do us the laioiir to ,tni*Mixd' 
rrr / frci|iiciiily upon tlii- i.iisc t.islr the town is in 
Steele 

Syn To remark, eritieise, bltiine, eensure, 
eomiiuoit 

Animadverter (an'i-miid-vert"ei‘). n. One 
u ho animadverts or miikes remarks by way 
of ecnsnrc 

Animal (aii'i-inal). n. |L aniinaf,i\ living 
being, from annua, air, iireath, life, the 
sold, a feminine form eorres)>ondiiig toaiii- 
ning, the soul, thi‘ eniotioniil part of one's 
lieing; Gi aneniits, air, wind, from a root 
an, to breatlie or lilow', seen also in Skr 
ana, breatli. spirit . and in Goth, neanan, 
to expire ne, out, and anan, to lireutho; 
O Sc aynde. O K ondv, breath. | 1 An or- 

gaiii/cd sentient living lieing. Animals are 
essentially distingnislied from plants l>y the 
property of Kciisatioii, flie power of volun* 
tiir,\ motion, the active and intelligent 
al>ilit> of iioiirtsiiing tliemselves. hy the 
preilominancc of nitrogen in their eonijiosl- 
tioji, iinil b> tiieir incapacity to originate 
protein 01 nitrogenous coiniionnils, jdants 
possessing tins power Tin* contractile pro- 



sensation, lint i‘ is only tlie etfect of irrita- 
bility 'J’lie history o' animals is called 

/oology See I'l.ANT i: An inferior or ii 

ratiiiiial lieing. in eontradistinctioii to man; 
a brute, u beast; as, men and annnulg 
Animal (an'i-nml), a. 1. Itelonglng or relat- 
ing to animals; as, annual functions 
2 I'ertailiiiiig t«i the merely sentient part of 
a living being, as distingnislied from the 
intellectiial, rational, or spiritual part, as. 
tile annual passions or appetites.-- 8 Of or 
Iiertaiiiing to, or eonsisting of. tlie Hesli of 
animals, m, nninial foml Animal heat, a 
eertain annnint of lieat or temperature pos- 
sessed liy aniiuiilK. wliicli is neecssary for 
tlie peiTonnunee of vital aetion The only 
classes of iiniinuls in whieli a constantly 
elevated teniiieratnre is kcjit np are birds 
anil maniinidia Tlie iiodily lienl of the 
fonner viyaes from lOb” F lo 112 F and 
of tlie latter from 1M5 F to 104 I*' The 

mean or average lieut of the iiumaii liody is 
about 00' K , ainl it never falls much lielow 
tills ill liealtli The cause of the eMilntinn 
of licat 111 the aniinul liody is referred to 
tlie union (by a process reseintiling ordinary 
e<indiustion) Ilf tiie i-arlion and li>drogeii of 
tlie system witli the oxygen taken in from 
tlie air in the process of lespiratioii It lias 
alHolieeii found tliai plants evolve a certain 
degree of lient ))> a jirocess soiiiewbat ana- 
logous A niinal kingdom, ttui'xd tlietbiee 
Iii'iiicipul divisions into whieli all nut oral 
liodies are divided, the otliers being tlic 
vegetable and niiiicral kingdoms The study 
of tlie objeets eoniiireiiciided witliln tiiis 
kingdom of natnn* is termed zoology .‘-ee 
/ooi.oOT Animal gpirift,, iiatiirul bnoy- 
ainy of siiirits; elieerfiilness , aTiimation , 
gaiety uinl good Iminoiir 
Anlxnalcular, AnlmalcuUne (an i inai'ku- 
ler, un-i liiui'kii lin), a Ferlaiiiiiig to or 
resemliiing an aiiimah'iile or liiiiirialciiles 
Animalcule (an-i-murkn1). o |L L oat* 
matealinn dim of L annual, an Htiimal ] 


eh. cAain; £h, Sc. loe/i; g. go; J.job, fi, Fr tow; iig, siii//; tli. f/ieii; th, (Aiii; w. icig; wh, u/»lg; zh, azure —See Kk\. 
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A minute animal, esnedally one that in 
microscopic or invisible to the naked eye. 
Animalcules exist abundantly in rivers and 
|K»nds, and in all animal and vegetable in- 
fusions. 

AnlmslOUllSt (aii-i-markAl'ist), n. One 
versed in the knowledge of animalcules. 
AniinalCttllllll (and-iiiul'kii-luin), n. ph 
AAlxnalCttla (aii'i-ninrku-la). An aiiiniul- 
ciile. 

Animal-flower ( an ' i - mal - flouVT ), n A 
name someiinies given to the sea-anemones 
or other animal iiroduetions havitig sitiiie 
resemlilanee to flowers 

Animalish (an'l-mal-ish), a Of or iKjrtaiii- 
iiig to or like an animal, especially an irra- 
tional animal ; iinitish | Rare. | 

The world ii.ith no l»loof| nor lir.inm, nor iniy mit- 
malt,\h or liuni.inc form t udiwrth 

Animalism (anM-mnl-izin), n 1 I'he state 
of a mere animal; the state of being aetnated 
by sensual appetites only, and noi by in- 
tfillee.tual or moral (|iiaIiti*'H, Heiisnality 
2. An animal ; K]»e<'iflealiy, a hiiinaii being 
possessing mere animal appetites and pas- 
sions (Rare | 

<<irl%. Mi-liilr.ii, ■ unoiiN in tiu-ir.irt, 

Hired \ili' fi'< thoNf tli.it iii.ide 

I lie miilhi'rry-l.ued <li(l.ilor*. nr^'n s worst- 
'I'h.in .in^'lil they l.iM' ol tin ^;od>. 

JfutiytoH 

fl. Ill fihiiHiiil a theory wliieh holds that the 
embryo is entirely formed from the sjier- 
niatlc eominimieation of the male. 

Animality (an-i-mari ti). n 'I'he state of 
being an animal, animal exihteiiee or nature; j 
srMM'iflenlly, in pln/niol tiie aggregate of 
those vital fihenomena which, siiperadiled 
to vegetality, constitiiti* animal existence 
Hee Vkoktai.ITY 

Anlmallsatlon (an'i mal i% H"shoii). n \ 
The act of luitmali/ing ‘ as, (a) the act of ; 
giving animal life, or endowing with the ' 

i iroperties of an animal (h) Coiivcrslon 
iito animal matter by the process of assi- ^ 
rnilation. ‘ The a1imentar> canal, in whicii , 
the convtTsion and nunnalizatuni of the ; 
fooil takes place ‘ (hnea , 

Anlmallse (un'i-mal-i/.), r t pret A ])]>. ani- 
vMlizt'd , ppr annmtluintf 1 To give , 
animal life to, to endow w'ith the attributes 
of ail animal Warlnirton *.» 'I'o convert 
into animal matter it To cause to lie ac 
tuated chiefly by the aniinai part of mairs 
nature, to reduce to the level of an Irra- 
tional animal ; to liriiig under the sway of ! 
animal u]ip«‘tites VoU’ridtjr 'I’o rrmomf/j'c ' 
Witrtahlf Jihr*‘, to lonfer upon vegetable i 
tlbre the pliysical chanu teristi<*s of aninnii | 
fliire, as li,\ treating cotton with a strong j 
solution of caustic soda, when the tilirc | 
shrinks, becomes stronger, and has an in | 
ciTiised capacity for iccoiving colouring j 
nnitter 

Anlmalnesstaii'i inal'iies). a The state of I 
being an auiinal ; animality j 

AxllmAIlt (an'i-niant), (f Possessing or con- | 
ferring the pro|iertics of life and soul , i 
<iuickening Cinlwnrth (Rare | I 

AnlmaitlCl (an-i mastiU). a 'I'he doctrine | 
of the soul; psychology j 

Tlir <i||icr si liiuiliiii II 4 .ir« fully rx|il.iiiii‘d tli.il 
(iiric •i|ior.itiiiii*, w i-rt iii>t in tln-n nwii n.ituri pru | 
pesi-d ti> till livii i.in, for. e. sin )i. llii-\ iKliiii^id to j 
itmm.iffii , .IS tiicv I .dll d It. or psyt lioloi,'v ' 

'll* // //ii j 

Animate (an'i mat), r t pret A pp aiii ' 
uuitfd; ppr itniinafintt |l. (fiMiiOffr/jk, ani- 
mated, pii of aniinn, to till with hreath. I 
See Animal ] 1 To give natural life to. to . 
<|Uieken. to make alive; as. the soul mii- ' 
watfH the hotly To inspire or iiiftiriii. 
as If with life ; to give life or liveliness to ; i 
t4» heighitm the pttwers or eirt*et of j 

liul muir. .'til. Hour i..tM .r'o*>i<r/r tin- Ivrr. | 

Ami the nmtf striii|;s w iih t o. ,ii souls mspiir | 

/'• r.ff'i 

8, To give spirit or vigour to; to infuse , 
eoiiriige, Joy, tir other enliveuiiig passion 
intti, til stimulate or incite, ns. to anmuttt 
dispirited tnatps 

'I Ik' iiiftif- to titiitHnffihv {troplr, he stoml mi hiKh, 
from wlinii e In- im^ht he best hr.trd, ami > ni-«l unto 
them with a Uuul ton <• A 

SYN. To euliveu, inspirit, atiniulate. exhihir- 
aU\ inspire, liistigitte. i*ouse. urge, clieer, 
pi'ompt, incite. t|ulekeii, glathleii 
Animate tan'i-iuat), a Alive; pitssessing 
animal life * t Teat tires ciuiMiiifc ‘ Atiihm 

I'verv ai re of soil w is so to speak, with 

duties and privtie|i:es whivh h.id att.t«‘hed to it front 
time imnieiiii'rial. and i oiiM ma he lost ; 

t H 

Animated (an'i-mat-etl). p ami n 1. Ihdng 
enihtwed with animal life ; as, the various 
classes of animated lieiugs. - 2 Lively ; 

F&te, far, fat, fall; me, met. liAr; pine, 


vigorous ; full of spirit ; indicating anima- 
tion; as, an animated discourse. 

On the report there was an animated debate 
I Macanlay 

3. In the fine arte, applied to a painting or 
I statue which is executed with such vigour 
' ami trutli that it appears full of life. Fair- 
' halt. 

Can Moritd iirti or bust 

iLiik to Its iiiarisioii l<iII tliL fleeting breath? 

Orny 

Anlmateneest (au'i-mnt-nes), n 'I'he state 
of being auiniuit* or animated. 

Anlmater (an'i-mat-i^r), u fine who ani- 
mates or gives life 

' Animating (aii'i-umt-itig). p amt a Giving 
life; iiifmuiig spirit, enlivening; rousing 
‘ A HI mat t iiQ strains. * WaraeHter. 
Anlmatlngly (an'i-mat-ing-li), adv. So as 
to uniinuie or excite feeling 
Animation (un-i-nnVshon), u. 'J'hc act of 
unimating or state of lieing animated : (a) 
the act of infusing uniinnl life, or the state 
of hciiig uniniaied or having life infused. 
(h) Liveliness; iii’iskness ; the statii of licing 
full of spirit and vigour, as, he recited the 
story with great animatwn (c) In the fine 
artit, the eiiaraeter of a figure or group de- 
signed witii siieh energy and vigour as to 
sugge.st the hlea of life and motion. SVN 
Liftj, vivacity, sjurlt, Imoyancy, sprightll- 
iicss, liveliness 

Anlmatlve < an ' i - mat - i v ). a. llavi ng the 
power of giving life or spirit 
Animator (an'i-mat-er), a. fine who or tliat 
wJiich uniniates or gives life or anything 
analogous to life Sir T Hrawne. 

Anlm6 (an'i-me). n (Kr ] In her of a dif- 
ferent tincture from tlie animal itself: said 
of the eyes t»f a rajiaeioiis animal. 

Anlme (an'i-me). n ISji ] 1 A resin exud 
Ing from the stem of a large Anieriean tn‘e 
of the genus HynieiifPii (//. Canrhant), called 
ill the West Indies Utcunt-tree It is of a 
iritiis)tan,‘nt aniher colour, with alight agree- 
able smell, and has little or no taste J t dis 
solves entirely, liiit not reatlily, in reetilled 
spirit of wine, ami burns with a very fra 
grant smell, and is therefore used in st’ent- 
ing pastilles. It jiroduces one of the finest 
varnishes 2 Indian eojial produced )>y 
Vain in hidiea See Vatkuia 
Anlmetta (aii-i-met'tn). 11 (Dim of L. am* 
ma I Series the cloth which eoven* thecu)) 
of the euclmrist 

Animism (an'l-mizm), n |L. animn, the 
soul. I 1 'I'he hypothesis of j^ythagorns and 
I'lato of a Uirve (Animn mundi, or soul of 
the world) iiiiimiteriiil but iiisepariible from 
matter, ami giving to matter it.s form and 
movtuneiits *2 'I'he system of intMlieine, 
propoiimled hy .Sfahl, in wliieh tin* rational 
soul is regal ded as file prineiple of life, the 
body being a matter ineapahle of self-move- 
meiit, and not only originally formed hy the 
Htiiil, hut also Hc't ill motion hy the working 
of its elastic power, lienee it was inferred 
that tile Hotiree of diseast* ninst he lookt'd 
for in the soul, ami nicdieui treatment 
shouhi he eonflned to an attempt to remove 
the obstacles whleli have arisen to the free 
and full working of the soul - 3 1'he 
gciu'ral doi'tnm* of souls and otlier si>iritual 
beiugs; esiieeially, the belief that soul or 
spirit rcshles in iiiaiilmaU* objects and phe- 
iiumeiiii, held by various rsees of iH'ople. 
The view tliat all phenomena iti nature not 
due to idivious causes arise from spiritual 
agency seems U> have prevailed generally 
among eonimiinities that have made little 
advanee in civili/ation A belief of this kind 
is tliut of a human apparitional soul, that 
is, of a vital luid unimatiiig principle resid- 
ing in the body but distinct from it. hearing 
its form and onpearaiiee, but wauting its 
material and solid sulistauce. 

AnlxnlBt (aii'i-inist), n One wlu> niaiiitaiiis 
animism in :in> of its various senses 
Animistic (an-i-mist'ik), a of or pertaln- 
tainiiig to, cmltraciiig or founded oii. aid 
niism, us, aniinotOc ]diilosopliy 
AnimOBe tan'i-mos), a |L animasiui. full 
of eourage. ardent, from animvft, the mind, 
courage, ftride ] Full of spirit, hot, vehe- 
ment, resolute Ash, 

AnlmOBlty (an-i-nios'i-ti), ii [L animosi- 
tils, tixmianimosuh .S*e Ant.M(ksk. 1 1 t Ani- 
mation; eourage. spirit ediiess. 

i .III'. Ivliirc lit- .liirNt ci% c the Lit.il stnikr. spent 
p.irt Ilf the night in re.idmg the Iiiiiiitirtaiity of ln.itu. 
thereby . i>iitiriiiiiig hix wdxeiiiig h.yiui unto the ant 
mcw /1 of th.U aUctiipU .Sir 2" /I'letene. 

2 Violent hatred, aecomiianied with active 
<ipIM>sitiotr. active enmity 

The .tHii/KVi.'i proihii f,! Py iIitTereiu'c uf rive was 

piu; u0tt\ uot, move; thbe. tub, bull; 


increased by difference of religion, . . . when Scot- 
land had set the example of successful resistance, 
when England was distracted by internal quarrels 
the smothered rage of the Irish broke forth into acts 
of fearful violence. Macaulay. 

—Aninuudtyt Enmity, Malice. Animmity 
differs from enmity in that it is accompa- 
nied by passion, and is generally avowed and 
active; while enmity may be secret and in- 
active. though more deefi-seated and invet- 
erate. It is a less criminal passion than 
' malice. One wliu harbours animosity seeks 
to gain a cause nr destroy an enemy or rival, 
from haired or private interest ; a person 
actuated by malice seeks to do injury to an- 
other merely for the sake of giving pain. 

AnimUB (un'i-mus), n (L., the mind.) In- 
tention; purpose; spirit; temper; especi- 
ally, hostile spirit nr angry temper; as, the 
animus with which a book is written. 

Anion (an'i-on). n. [Gr. ana, upward, and 
itin, going Lit. that w'liieh goes up ] In 
elect, a term applied 1),\ Faraday to the ele- 
ment of an electrolyte, which in electro- 
chemical dccoinpositioiiH appears at the 
positive iKile or amsle, and is usually termed 
tile electro-negative ingredient f>f a com- 
pound. as oxygen, chlorine, and an acid. 
See Anouk, cation 

AniBB (an'is), n ( Kr and IT. anis. from L. 
anisum, Gr unison ] An annual plant of 
tliegenusPinipinclln (7* anistnn), iiat.order 
ITnbcllifcrie It grow's naturally in Egypt, 
and is cultivated in Spain and Malta, whence 
the seed, or lather tlie fruit, is imported. 
The flowers are small and wliite; tlie fruit 
or ‘seed’ is ovate with ten narrow ribs, lie- 
tween which are oil-vessels. Anise seed lias 
an aromnth* smell and a jilensuiit wai’m 
taste; it is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of ]i({iieiirs AVhen distilled with 
water it yields a voliitih* syrupy oil having 
an aromatic smell, w'hich separates when 
cooled into two ]iortions. a light oil and a 
solid eam]ilior Star or Cliinese anise is7f- 
lirium nnisatuw See iLLieil'Al 

AniBOed (an'i-sed), n. 1 'I'he seed of the 
anise - 2 A cordial or liqueur jirepared 
from it SccAnisk. 

Anisette (an-i-set), n [Fr | A liciueur fla- 
voured will! anise; nniset'd 

Anisic (n-nis'ik), a. Of or pertaining to anise. 

Aniste arid ((’„ !!>,<>,). uii acid obtained 
from aniseed h> the action of oxidizing suli- 
stanci's It is erystallizablc and volatile, 
and forms salts whicli cr\stn1Iixe readily 

AniBodactyla((m i's6-dak"ti-lu), 71 pi. |Gr. 
an fo) a, not, isos, equal, and daktylos, a 
flnger, toe | One of the four sections into 
which the pMchydennatonR<ir tiiick-skiiined 
animals have been subdivided with reter- 
eiice to tlie ('onfonuation of their feel or 
paddles 'i'he Aiiisoda(‘t.\hi are (‘hariieter- 
ized hy liaviiig several hoofs, forming a 
single series round the bottom of the foot. 
'I'liis section ('oniprchciidb the bulkiest ter- 
restrial uiiiinals, us the mammoth, masto- 
don. elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotumns, 
tunir, »V.c 

AniBOdac^le (Hn-i'sri-dak"til), 11 1 one of 

nil orderof birds in the chissiflcntion of 'I’em- 
, minek, including tliose insessorinl s]iccies 
the toes of which arc of unequal length, as 
in the iiut-hateh. 2 One of the Aiiisodac- 
tyhi 

AniB0dyiiam0UB(an-i'so-din"ain-iis), a [Gr. 
anisos, unequal, and dynaniis, power | In 
bot a name given to inoiiocotyledunous 
plants, liecaiise having only one cotyledon, 
they grow ni first with more force uu one 
siile of their axis than on the other. 

AnlBOmezlC (Hn i’Ho-iner"ik), a. |Gr anisos, 
unequal, and nirros, a part.) Not consist- 
ing of symmetrical or coiTcspondiiig parts ; 
nnsyniinetricnl. Dana 

AnlBOBtemonouB (an-i'8o-8tein"on-u8), a. 
IGr. anisos, uiieiiual, and stenam, the warp 
of a well.] In hut. a term applied te plants 
in which the nmnher of the stamens does 
not eorrespond with tlie niiinher of the pet- 
als or the sepals, ns, for instance, when a 
‘ flower having ttvc sepals has three or seven 
stamens 

AnltrogenoUB (n-ni-troj'en-us). a. Not eon- 
tiiining or supplying nitrogen; non-nitro- 

gtUIOUB 

Anjeela (anje'la), n A sort of fluatiiig* 
house, siipporU'd iiinm two large canoes, 
conneeted w'ith phuiks, anti used by the 
Siiighalest* both for a habitation and us a 
nieatisof transporting pottery, wood, oil, Ac. 

Allker (ang'kiT). n [W] A Dutch liquid 
measure, formerly used in England, contain- 
ing 10 wine gallons. 

Anker, tn. An anchorite or hermit. Chancer, 
oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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j|jl]mlte(ang'k6r-{t),9k [After lYof. Anker 
of Griitz. ] A crystallized variety of dolo- 
mite containing much iron. It consists of 
carlmnates of lime, iron, mAgnesia. and 
manganese, and is much prized as an 01*6 of 
iron for smelting and a flux. It occurs near 
Tomess in the Orkneys, in amygdaloid. 
Ankla (angicl). n. [A Bax. anclemo, 

O Fris. oiiktef, aiikel, D enklaaw, enkvl, 
Dan. and Bw. ankel, Iccl. okirla, G. enkel, 
U.H.O. anehal. J*robably from u root any, 
meaning crooked. Bee ANCiioii ] The joint 
which connects the foot with the leg. 
iJlkle>bOXie (ang^kl-bOn), 71. The bone of 
the ankle. 

Anlrlft d (an^kld). a. Having ankles : used 
in composition; as, v/eW-ankled 
Anklet (ang'klet). 71 . 1. A little ankle. — 
2 An ornament, as a ring of metal, for the 
ankle. 3. A framework for the leg. 1ntende<l 
to stiffen the ankle-joint and prevent the 
ankle tuniing sideways in skating. -4. An 
article of dress, which forms an extmision 
above the top of the boot or the shoe, and 
is in some cases a protection for a weak 
ankle, in others merely an ornamental ex- 
tension. 

Ankyloae (ang'ki-los), e.f. [See Ankyi.osi.«« ] 
To fix immovably, as a joint; to stiffen. 
Oivfn. 

Ankylosed (ang'ki-lbst), p. and a Immov- 
ably fixed or stiffened, as the movable bones 
of joints, by disease , affected with or con- 
solidated by ankylosis. 

Ankylosis (ang-ki-lo'sis). n. [Or., a stiffen- 
ing of the Joints, from aaykylmt, crooked. 
anykylf, a bend, a joint, the elbow.] Stiff- 
ness and immovability of a Joint ; morbid 
adhesion of the arficular ends of contiguous 
bones. This is sometimes caused by u want 
of the oily fluid, termed synovial fluid, 
ik'crcted at the joints. Improperly written 
A nehyhms. 

Ankylotlc (ang-ki-lot'ik), a. I’ertaining to 
ankylosis 

Anlace. Bee Anklace 
Anlaut (an'lout), 71 . [G. prefix an, marking 
nil approach or beginning, and Unit, sound j 
In pnilol the initial soniid of a word. 

Ann, Annat (an, an'nat), 71 . [Bee Annats.j 
I n Si'oUi fuic.thc portion of stipend payable 
for the half-year after the death of a clergy- 
iiiuii of the Church of Scotland, to which 
his family or nearest of kin have right 
Anna, (aii'na), n. In the East Indies, the 
sixteenth part of a ru])ee, or about Ud. 
sterling 

Annal (an'nal), n. [L annalin, pertaining 
to n year, from annva, a year.] 1 A register 
or reconi of the events of a year- chiefly 
used in the plural. 'A last year's annal ’ 
Warbnrton Bee ANN ALB —2 In the II. 
Cath. Ch. a mass said for any peraon every 
da.> in the year; or a mass said on a particu- 
lar day every year. 

Annalist (an'nal-ist), n A writer of annals 

Tlif monks . . were the only atniaitU\ in lliosf 

agt's t/uwf 

Annalistic (nn-nal-ist'ik), a. rertaining or 
peculiar to an annalist. ‘ Written in u stiff 
annalistic method.’ Sir G C Lewi^ 
Annallse (un'nal-lz), r I Toi'ccordiiiannals, 
or as ill annals. ‘ Miracle, deserving a ilaru- 
Uius tn aniuilizc it ’ Sheldon. [Rare [ 
Annals (an'nal/.), n. pL 1 1. annates (lihn, 
iNMiks, understood), annalis, pertaining to 
a year, from anntts, a year.) 1 A history 
or relation of events in chronological order, 
each event being recorded iiinler the year 
in wiiich it happened ; as. the A nnats of 
Tacitus.-- 2 A periodical publication con- 
taining reco. is of discoveries, transactions 
of societies, itc.; as, the annals of science 
~ IJistary, Chronicle, A minis See HlsToiiV. 
Annamese (an'am-cv.). 71 and a. Same us 
A natnese 

Annats, Annates (an'iiats, an'nats), 71 jd 
[I. L annata, from L. annus, a year J A 
year’s income of a spiritual living, the first- 
fruits originally given to the popc.uiion the 
decease of a bishop, abbot, or pari-^h clerk, 
and paid by his successor In England they 
were, at the Kef urination, vested in the king, 
ainl In the reign of (fueen Anne restored to 
the church, and appropriated to the aug- 
mentation of iHior lirings 

Next year the annates or first-fruits of l»eneficcs, 
a constant sotin e of discord between the n.ttioiis of 
Fiirope and their spiritual chief, were takt n .away 
by act of i>artmiiieni Hallam 

AnnattO (an-nat't5), n. Bee Aunotto 
Annual (au-uer), v t. [A Bax ainvlan, on- 
fffan, to set on fire, to hum, to anneal--a7i 
or <m, on, and odaTi, to kindle, to hum up ] 


1. To heat, as glass or iron vessels, in an 
oven or furnace, and then cool slowly, for 
the puniose of rendering less brittle; to 
temper hy a gradually diminishing heat. 
Metals made hard and brittle byluuiimeriiig. 
hy this process recover their iiialleahility - 
2 To heat, us glass or tiles, in ortler to fl.v 
colours; to bake. 

And like a picture shone in ghnss annealed. Piyden 
Annect (an-nekt'), vt. (L annecto. Bee 
, Annex.] To coimect or join. Sir T. Elyot 

It IS united to it by golden rings at every (.uriier, 
the like rings being anneitedXo the ephod. 

It 'liiston 

Axmactant (aii-nekt'niit.), a. [L. anneetere. 
See Annect.] Coiuiecting; annexing. 
Annelata, Aimellata (nii-ne-iH'ta. un-uoi- 
' hi‘tn), n jd Kanie us A 
. Annelid, Annelidan (an'ne-Iid. un-neri- 
' dan). 11 Gne of the Annelida (which st‘c). 

I Annelida (aii-ncl'i-daX n. pi. [L. annellus, a 
little ring, dim. of anii«, a ring.] An exten- 
sive division or class of Annulosa or articu- 
late animals, so called hecause their bodies 
are formed of agn^atnuinborof small rings, 
as in the earthworm The earthworm, tlic 
lobworm, the nereis, and the leeeh belong 
to iliis division They have red. rarely yel- 
low or green, blood cireiilating in a double 
system of coiitraetile vessels, a double gan- 
glionnted nery-ous cord, and rcsidn* by ex- 
ternal braiichiR'. interiuil vesieles, or by the 
skin, (’ailed also Annulata. 

Annellde (aii'nel-id). n ( ine of tlie A nnelida. 
Annex (an-neks'). r t [L amu'cto, annearinn, 
to bind to - ad, to. and nrcto, ncTinn, to bind J 

I I'o unite at the end ; to subjoin, to attlx; 
as. to annex a eodicil to a will, — 2. To unite, 
us n smaller thing to n greater, ns. to annex 

II provine.e to a kingdom - 3. To connect, 
especdally ns a eoiise<}iienee ; us. to annex n 
Iieiittlty to a prohihition, or piinishmciit to 
guilt. 

Industry luntli annexed therrto the t.urost fruits 
anti the rirhcst rcw.irils Jianorv 

Add, Annex, t^nite Bee under Ann 
Annex (nn-iieks']. r i To join, to be united, 
t<i be eoiiiieeted iu> u eoiiseqiicnce. 

Annex (an-neks'), n Something annexed 
‘To which I add these two ’ ,fer 

Taylor Now mainly iisetl 111 the specille 
sense, borrowed from the French, of a siib 
sidiary Imilding eoimected with a great in- 
dustrial exhibition, in which sense* it is 
coiiiinoiily written Annexe 
Annexaryi '’un-neka'a-ri), n [See ANNEX ] 
An addition , n MU)ieniiiiiiemry Sir K 
Sandy s 

Annexation (uii-ncks-a'shon), n. 1 'I'be net 
of annexing or uniting at the end; the act of 
adding, us n siiiuller tiling to u greater, con- 
junction ; atblitioii; the act tif eoiinecting ; 
union 2 In law, {a) the union of ehattels 
with tt freehohl, so as to give them tlie 
charni’ter of fixtures (h) In Scots law, tlie 
npiii'opriating of ehiireli lands to the crow n, 
and tlie union of lands lying at 11 ilistiince 
from the kirk to whieli they belong, to the 
kirk to whteli they are more eontigiious 
Annexationist (un-iieks-H'shon-ist), n. (Mie 
favourable to annexation, as of u portion of 
another country to his own. 

The 11m.011d1t1011.1I anne\aftontst\ m»w urged 
immediate .ipj»e.il t#> tlie iK-oplc // esfnuntfer Her 

Annexe (ail-neks'), n See Annex 
Annexion t (an-nek'slioii), 71 The art of 
annexing or tiling uniiexed ; annexation , 
addition ‘ With the annexions of fair gems 
enriched ' Shak 

Annexment (an-neks'inent), n. The act of 
annexing, or the thing annexed ' Kacli 
small annexment.’ Shak [Kare.] 
AnniCUt (nn'ni-kut), 7» in the 1'<iHt Indies, 
a dam. Aliments aie built across rivers to 
; raise the level of the water to facilitate both 
I navigation and irrigation 
' AnnlMlahle (an-ni'liil-a-bl). a ('apuhle of 
heiiig anniliilattsd. ' MntU.'.r annihdalfU’ by 
the power of (*od ’ Clarke. 

Annihilate (an-nl'liil-at), vt pret A pip 
annihilated; ypr annihilating [1. annihilo 
[ - ad, to, and 7ti7ii7, nothiiig.l 1 To reduee 
I to nothing ; to destroy the existence of , to 
I cause to cease to lie. 


2 To destroy the form or r>eculiar distinctive 
properties, so that the specific thing no 
longer exists , os, Ui annihilate a forest by 
cutting and carrying away the trees, thougli 
the tmiher may still exist ; to annihilate a 
house by demolishing the stnictura ; also, 
to destroy or eradicate, as a pniiierty or 
attribute of a thing 


AnnihHata (an-nf'hil-ftt), p. and a. Anni- 
hilated. ‘Can these also ho wholly annihil^ 
ate.?' Sw^t, 

Annihilation (an-iirhil-a"shon), n. The net 
of annihilating or miucing to nothing or 
non-cxisteiice, or the state of being reduced 
to iiotliing ; the net of destniyiiig the form 
or combination of parts under which n thing 
exists, so tlint the name run no longer he 
applied to it; as, the annihilation of a cor- 
pora tion. 

lie tells us th.it (uir souls .ire n.itur.dly mortal 

nnihtiatunt is the f.itc of the gre.itcr j>.irt of m.ill- 
kind Alatania\ 

Annihilationlst (ati-nrhn-n"shon-ist), n 
One w'ho believes tlint nnnihilntion hy way of 
puiiishnieiit is tlie fate of the wicked after 
death. 

Annlhilator (aii-iii'hil-ut-£>r), n. One who 
or that which niniiliihites. Fire annihil- 
ator, an iipjiaraitis for extinguishing fire hy 
the rapid prodiietion of curhonie acid or 
other gas, whicli excludes the uir from the 
eonihustihle material; an extiiieteur 
Anniversarlly (an-ni-vers'ii-ri-li), adv An- 
nually lip iJall [ Ran* j 

AnnlverBary (an-ni-vf^rs'ii-ri). a. |L. anni- 
rersariiis annus, n year, and certo, rersxtni, 
to turn.] Returning with the year at n stated 
tune; aiiiJiial ; yearly; ns, an anniivrsary 
feast. ‘ ,<‘inniiv>rsai 7 / vicissitudes ' Say 
A iinirersary days, in the li Cath Ch the 
rlay.s on whicli an office is yearly porfornied 
for the souls of the tleeeused. or on which 
the imirtyrdiiin of the saints is yearly cele- 
brated 

Annlveraa^ (un-ni-vi'^rh'u-ri). n. 1 A Stateii 
day returning with the revolution of tlie 
year, on which some i*eiiiarkatde event is 
annually celebrated 

Thi primitivr C hristi.ius mrt .it thf pl.irr of their 
(the r.irlv m.irtyrs') m.irtvrdom, to olismi’ tiu anni- 
in un \ of fhfii sutlrriiigs Sn.'ltux^lleet 

2 In till* li Cath Ch u day in whieh an 
office IS yearly perfonneil for the souls of 
tin* ileeetist'd; hence, the otfiei* itself. 

.■‘luHtveruity is .m oflur i Hi'hr.Urd not only oiu »• 
.1 v«Mr, but wh'uh ought to be haul d.iily through the 
>v.ir .lYli/h 

3 The act of celebration ; performance in 
honour of an event 

Iiouuc h.ol m*v r sciMi Mrs Hriiry, whom hv has 
iiudo immorl.il lu liis .iduiir.tbh annti>erfan> f 

/)r\de>i 

AnniverBei (an'ni-vfTs). n. Aniiivtd’sary 
Ih’yden 

Annodated taii'iibd-at-ed), ff [I. an tor ad 
to, and nodus, 11 knot ) 
V — * 'y In her a tonii iipjdied 
to anvlhing bent soine- 
wind In the fonn of an 8 
'riu sei'iicnts in the ch- 
(ST dneeuH of Mercury are 

J said to he nnnofiuted, nr 

cntw'inetl about the mace 

V rr f- , or stall Culled alsti A'n 

V wrapped and 7finorr/-n«* 

Aiiiiodiit'-d bowed 

Annoisance 1 (an-noi- 
sans), #1 [ from L ad, tti. and O E noys- 
a nee, a form of nuisaiwe [ In law, a nui- 
sanci-; any injury done to a place by idiudiig 
anything thereon that may breeil infection, 
or liy encu'iiacliineiit. 

AnnoiXlination (an nonrin-iV'shon). 71 |L 
or/, and nonnnatio, from noniino, to name, 
from nonien, a name.] 1 'I’he use id wrmls 
nearly alike in snuiid, but of difierent mean- 
ings, upuii; apuronoinusiu.- 2 Alliteration. 
01 the use of twnnr mole W'nrds successively 
lieginning witii the same letter. Bee Agno- 
mination 

(•er.ildus ( .imltreusis spenks of atiuomniation, 
whK.h )u' ilesc rilics tu In* wh.it w«’i.iU .illtter.iliou, 
as the fasouritc rhetoru .il tigun. Imtli of tin. Wdsh 
and ioighsh m his turn; /j’f ivhttt 

Annona (an-m/na), n [L annona, from 
annas, n year 1 I A year's production or 
iiicreasi:, lienee, provisions for ti yrear’s siib- 
sistence 2 In Uinn hist a contribution or 
tux in corn imposed on some of the more 
fertile provinces 

Annotate (an'nb tat), 7)./. [L annfdo,ainio~ 
tatinn- ad, tu, and noto, to note | To com- 
ment iiiioii; to make leniarks on by notes; 
as, to annotate the works of liacon 

Aimotate (an'nb-tut), V i 'J'o w*t as an an- 
notator, to make unnotatinns or notes 

(iive me leave to anuetate on the wonl. thus 
yat line 

Annotation (an-nb-ta'shon), ti (L annota- 
tio - ad. arnl notatio, a marking, from noto, 
notatuui, to mark.J 1. The act of annotat- 
ing or making notes on.— 2. A remark, note. 


ft. Fr. toTi; ng, Biny; Til, «Acn; th, Win; w, leig; wh, wAig; zh, azure —Bee Kky 
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or commentary on some passage of a book, 
intende<l to illustrate its meaning : as. an- 
mtatioiiK on the Scrli>tures - 3. The flr»4t 
symptoms of an iiitemiitteut fever, or attack 
of u parox>srii 

AnnotatlonlSt (au-no ta'shon-ist), n. An i 
annotator. i 

Annotfttor (un'iio tut<Cr), n. A writer of , 
aniioiationii or notes; a (omnientator ; a 
scholiast; one who writes uotes to lilnstrate 
the composition of an author. | 

The obwrv.ition of f.uills iiii'l }>r.umes is nrit nf , 
tlir duties iff .ilia tinotiifof , wliith some of .Sli.tks|M^rc s 
editors hiive .itteiiiptcd 'yohumn 

Annotatory (un-not'a-to-ri), a Kelating 
t(j or eontuiiiinK unnotations 
A2U10tln0U8(an-not'in-ns), M |h aunutiam, 
from annuM, ii year. | In hot lieinu a jear 
old; lasting from tin* i»revii»iiH year 
AxmottO, Axmotta (an-nol'to, aienot'tu), v. 
See AHNotto. 

Announce (an-nouns'), n / pret A pp i/n 
ppr. aani/itncin!i lyv.jdinntnivr: 

It annuHzUtrr : L. nnnuuctu, to deliver a j 
uiessage ot/, and nuucni, to tell, from nun- | 
riifN, amcHHcuKer. I 1 To jmiIiIihIi , to pm 
claim; to give notice or tlrst notice; as, tlic 
Idrth of I'lirist was announrrd b> an angel. 

A lif-.ited iiiil|)it»'er. 

Not pre<ichiim simple i liiist to siiiipl' men, 
AftHOumeit the i oiiinu^ doom / » hhvm'h 

% 'I'o pronounce, to durlarc by Judicial sen 
tenee 

Who mod<‘l ii.dioiis. piilili li l.iws, 

I tr Idr or di .(III /'mo' 

Syn 'I’o jiroelaim, jiiililisli, make known, 
set forth, promulgate 

Announcement (aii-nontis'meiit), n. Tiie 
net of nnrioimeiiig or giving notice ; iimela- 
mation, pulilicalioti. 

Announcer (aii-iioiinsV'r). n one tliat ail- 
noiniees, or first gives iiotiee; a pmeiaimer 
Annoy (an-nol'). rt |Norni nnajfff, HT 
ennin/rr, O Kr ainHvr, unuii’t, I’r finiiar, 
rntnar. It naiiuhnr, to annoy, Irom L in ; 
ndto, as in thephiase AVf inihi in odm. It is ! 
hateful to me In old Venetian the iuo 
JiUtin words heeame Joined together iiii ; 
eliaiigeil in form to make one siilistiuitive 
tnndifi, aiiiioyam*e | I 'i'o torment or diS' i 
tiirh, espeeialiy liy eoiiiiiiiied or repeated . 
Arts, to tease, vex, pester, or molest; us. j 
to nnmu a pet‘soii by fierpetiial iiuestions 

Say, wli.it <,111 mno om lortiiri’d smils ,i«/^e>v 
I ii.iii to iH'liiild, .itlimo’, .iiid lost <iiir |oy V /V lof, 

2,< To injure; to hurt, to harm. Syn, 'I’o 
moli'Ht, harass, vex, trouble, pester, eiii* I 
li.'irrass, |iert)h*x, tease I 

Annoy (aienoi'), n. |Kr I’Hnni, O Kr I'nni, { 
anni,anni Nee the verb | 1 Injury, liariu; > 
moh'statloii , 

(mod .iii^cK gu.ird tlioi’ from ilu* lio.ir's ainifv ' 
S/uii- 

A‘ Ihon wi rt i itiist.iiit in our ills. Iir [oyous m nut |ov, ; 
I'or (olil, <iiid still, iiiid still >iri llu’v who wrought | 
thy w.ills doo/it' ^ 

2 SuUering, )iaiii, grief, nuiioynnee 'Worse j 
tliiin 'raritaliis’ is her nnmni ' Shale. > 

Annoyance (an nol'nns). n. 1 The net of 
luiiioying, the state of being annoyed ’ For- 
midiihle iiieiiiiH of annuyanir ’ Slamnlay 
•'I’o the aunnyaner of others.' Honker.' 

2 That which annoys, trouble ’'riie exer- 
cise of industry tenipereth all annoy- 
ttiuYs ' liarroir. 

A gr.im, .1 dust, .1 gii.rl ,1 w.iiidi riiie h.iir - 
Any iiofri'rirffir III til It pii‘i hill' sfiisi-! A/m* 

Annoyer (aii-noi't’^r), a tine ttiiit annoys. 
AnnoyfUlt (an-noi'fnl), a tllving trouble; 
iiictiiniiiodiiig, iiiolestiug 
Annoying (an-noi'ing), p niiil a Molesting; 
vexing, vexatioiiM. troiildesoiiio; as, his coil- ' 
duct is very annnyiny \ 

AnnoyOUBf (uu-uoru'sl, a 'rrouhlesomo , 
Annualro (an nu ar), a |Kr.) An annual ; 

M work which aiipeurs yearly. 

Annual (an'mi 111), a ih 1.' aunualiK, from 
L rtaaa^. a year, probably fmm a n>tit an - 
am, a mb round, uh we apeak of the * circle 
of the .^eav *1 1 Keturning every year, 

eoming > early , as. tm n u a nal fea.st 2 Last- 
ing or contimiiiig only one ye.sr or one 
yearly soasoti . th.'it re«|uires to be renewed 
everv year 3 rerforined in a year; reckoned 
by the year; as, the annual motion of the 
earth Annual rent See ANNl'AMtKNT. 

A nnual AVr/wfer. a summary of the history 
of eaeh y(*av, coiniuencetl by the Dodsleys i 
In 17W, and continued to the present time ' 
Annual (an'ntbal). a 1 A plant that lives hut 
one year; tlieimine given to all plants which 
grow from seeil. tlower, perfect tlieir seed, 
and perish in the eoiirse of the same season. 
Annnals may, liowever, U* carried over two 


or more years hy preventing them from fruit- 
ing. as is frequently done with the mignon- 
ette. Hardy anmutU, snch as grow in the 
open air. Tender annuale, such as miuirc 
urtiflciul heat. Half-hardy annuale, such as 
rer|Uire artiftchil heat when young, — 2 A 
literary protluction published annually; es- 
pecially. an illustruted work issued towards 
('hristnias The name Is mure especially 
ujiplied to a rhiMs of publications now ex- 
tinct, and which were most numerous and 
tionrishing about 1830- handsomely Imiiml, 
illnstrutud witli steel plates, and containing 
prose tales, poems, Ae 
Annuallst (an^tin al ist). n An editor of, 
or a writer lor. an aniiuul. or publication 
issued annually Lamh 
AnTmully (an'iiu-al-li ). adn V cai'ly ; retuni- 
iiig every year, ycai* by year 
Azmualrent (aii'nn-al-rcnt), n In Scot^i 
laic, a yearly profit due to a creditor l»y way 
of interest for a given sum uf money; in- 
terest so called because w'lien, before the 
iteformation, it was illegal to lend money 
at interest the illegality was evaded by tlie 
lender stipulating for a certain rent yearly 
from land 

Annuary t (an'nu-a-ri). a. Annual. 

.Stippiv anrw 

Willi nuuuary clo.iks the wamkrmg frw 

Hall 

Annueller,! n [Kr annuel, a mass said 
once u year. | A jiricst employed in singing 
anniversary tiias.seH for Uie dead Chaucer 
Annuent (an'mi-cnt). n. [L. annueiui, an- 
nnenlttf, ppr of annuo, to nod ] 1 Mod- 
ding. as if with the purpose of signifying 
assent or consoiit. Smart |Kure ) 2. Serv- 
ing to hctid the head forward : specillcully 
ii])]>licd to the iiiUHcles used in nodding 
Annuitant (an-nu'it.-ant). a (See A nnuity | 
ttiic who receives, or is entitled to receive, 
an uniiuity. 

Annuity (an-nn'i-ti), u | Kr anuuite, from 
annun. a year See Annual | A periodieal 
payment of money, iiinountiiig to a fixed 
sum ill eaeli year, luid uontinning for a eer 
tain period, ns 10, 20, or 100 years, ami 
thence called a certain annuity ; or for an 
iineertain period, wlieii it Is ealled a eon- 
tinyent annuity, wliieli is ealled a l(te uu- 
unity when tile ]>eriod is determined hy tile 
duration of oneornioi'e lives. A deferred 
or reeernouary annuity is oii<‘ that does 
not eommeiiee till after a eertain period or 
number of years, or till the decease of a 
person, or some otlier future event, has 
happened An annuity in poneemuon is one 
wliich has already eoiiinieiieed (Jovern- 
nieiits often borrow money upon annuities, 
that IS, for ii certain sum advanced mi loan 
till’ goviTnmeiit eoiitraets to pay the lender 
a spee.illc sum for life, or for ii term of yeui’s 
- Annuity tax, a lax levied to provide sti 
iicnds for tlie Kstablished clergy of Kdin- 
hnrgh and .Montrom* In Kdinimrgh espe- 
cially it was a eauHo of mueh discontent on 
tile part of liisseiiters. and it luis now been 
abolislied. new provisions liaving been en- 
iieted 111 Its place 

Annul (aii-niil'). r f pret A pp annulled: 
ppr annuUmy, jKr annuller, from L ad 
nuUuin, to nothing | 1 'I'o reduce to 

liotliiiig; to olditerute lUnre | 

I ight, thi |,riiiu milk or ('.nil, to III, is extinct, 

AlUl .ill llfl t.lllOtls ollJCLtl, ol <lcli);]it 

Anniillrd A/il/.'n 

2 To make void, to nullify; to abrogate, to 
abolish used es|H‘eiaIl.v of laxvs, decrees, 
edicts, decisions of eoiirta. or other estali- 
lished rules, permanciit usages, and the 
like, which are made vtdd by rompetent 
nutliont>. 

I K, (lu V nuMii to m\. till Lite, annul, or c.ill in ques- 
tion tli.it griMt boili ot Diir sUitutc I.IW? loannhl 
Kins ol iiU’stiin.itiU \.iin«: to our lilirrtics? Knrkf, 

Aholieh, lirfH-al, AhrtHHite, Annul See 
AHt»Ll'»H - S\N 'I’o abolish, nullify, abro- 
gate, repeal, cancel, reverse, rt'seind. revoke, 
destroy, tad aside, obliterate 
Annular (aii'nn-lcr). a. (I, t7w««/<rnVf. from 
anuuhn, dim of anu*, a ring, pi'obaldy from 
same root ns anniin, a year See ANNl al 1 
Having the form of a ring, iiertaining to a 
ring -Annular borer, a tube which serx'cs 
ns a rock or earth boring tool, making by 
its revoliititui an aiunilar cutting, with ii 
column of riH’k t»r viirlh in tlie niitldle, 
which IS afterwards withdnixvn It is usu- 
ally armed at the boring extremity with 
diaiiiotids SeeDiAUONU-itoKKn - Annular 
cell, ill but a fibrous or spiral eell, witli the 
fibre separating into rings Annular ery»- 
tal, a hexoliedral prism having six. t»r an 


octohedral prism having eight, maiginal 
faces disposed in a ring about each base, or 
when it is truncated on all its terminal 
edges — Annular eclipee, in astnm. an 
eclipse of the sun in which a ring of light 
is visible around the dark Imdy of the 
mwm. — Annular engine, or annidar-cyl- 
inder engine, a direct-action marine engine, 
having two concentric c 3 'lindorB; the annu- 
lar space is fitted with a piston, which is 
attachmi to a T-shaped cross-head by two 
})iHton-ro(ls; tlie cross-bead is formed by two 
plates, with a space between for the con- 
necting-rod to vibrate, and the lower end 
slides within tlie inner cylinder, and is non- 
, neeted by the craiik.~.AHWitZar [/car-ioAccf, 

: a wtieel without web or siiokes. and having 
; gearing teeth on its inner circumference. — 
A nnular vault, in arch a vaulted roof sup- 
' ported on cire.iilur walls — Annnfar 
. in hot a cylindrical tube of vascular tissue, 
marked at intervals witli coiiiiilcte fibres 
round tlie tube 

Annularly (un'nu-h)r-li ),adv. In the manner 
of a ring. 

Annula^ (au'nu-la-ri), a. Having the form 
of u ring 

HiMdiise continual respiration is ncccss.'iry, the 
wiinlpipe 1.S inaile with unnulary a.mihiges, th.'it the 
suh's of It ni.iy not ll.ig .ind fall together. Ray. 

Annulata (an-nu-luTu), u. pi. (L annulus, 
a ring. | Same as Annelida 
Annulate, Annulated (an'nu-lat, an'uu- 
hit-ed^, a Knrnished with rings, or circles 
like rings ; having belts ; sjiecifically, (a) in 
hot a term unplied to a eapsiile. stem, or 
root cneirelen by elevated rings or bands. 
(/() In her applie.d to a cross or saltire 
xvhen tlie extremities have a ring or annulet 
uttiiehtnl to tiieiii. Also called 
Aunalaie aiiimalit, ring -bodied uniimils; 
animals of tlie eluss Anniiliita or Annelida. 

Annulatlon (aii-nu-la'slion), n. A circular 
or ring-likt' fonmitiun 

Annulet (an'mi-let). n [A dim. from L. 
aiiiiuliu^, a ring, as rieulet from rivuliiH.] 
A little ring 

Plnrki il till gr.iv. 

Thori jrrowinjT long! si b\ lIu lll(.•l(Iuw's edge, 

And mill ui.my .i listless annulrt. 

Now over, now Inncath her m.irri,tge ring, 

\Vo\« ,iiid niiwove It Jriinvrioi 

Specific ally, {a) in arch a Kiimll niemlior 
whose hori/ontal sei’tion is circular Pro- 




Annulet 


AnniiUt 

perly, aiiniiletH are the fillets or hands 
which encircle the lowt>r ]»art of the Doric 
ea]>ital above the trachelium, but the 
term is indisenminately used ns syiiony- 
nioiis xvith list, listel, einetnre, fillet, tenia, 
Ae (&) In her a ring home ns a charge in 
coats of arms, foniierly 
reputed a murk of no- 
bility and jurisdiction 
It denotes also tlie dif- 
ference or mark of dis 
tinetion wliieh the fifth 
brother uf a family ought 
to hoar on his coat of 
arms. 

Annuletty (uii'nii-ict-i). 
a In her. same as An- 
nulate 

Annuller (an-uuV^r), n One who annuls 
* The a unt<(/er of distinctions ’ Prof. Holden. 

Annulment (an-niirmcnt), n. The act of 
aiiiiulliug 

Annuloid (aii'nu-loid), n. One of the Amiu- 
loida 

Annuloid (an'iiu-loid), a Of or fiertaiiiing 
to the Auiiuloidii ; resemhliiig an annuloid. 

The sluggish annn/anf ty|W‘s, whcit contrasted 
with tlic enorgetic kinds of Aniiuliis.i, present dc- 
culc-d dehfiencios of iicnc-substanLe // Ispemer. 

Annuloida (an -nu-loi'da), n yl [ L annulus, 
a ring, and Gr eidos, likeness J In some 
modern zoological clnssifieations a division 
(sub -kingdom) of animals, im'ludiiig the 
Rotlfitra, iSeoleclda (tape- worms, Ac.), all 
which are more or less ring-like in appear- 
ance, and the Eehiiiudermato. whose em- 
bryos sliow traces of anniilation. 

Annuloea (an-iiu-ld^sa). n. pf |L annulus, 
a ring | In modem rordogieal classiflca- 
tioiis a division (sub-kingdom) of atiimab 
regarded hy some as synonymous witli the 
Arthropods or Articulata (which see) ; ac- 


Fite, fiir, fat, f{|ll; m£\ met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tdbe, tub, hull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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eording to other ByatematistB, including both ' 
the iMculata and Annulata or worniB : so 
called from their ringed appearance. 

(au<nu-ld'Ban), 91. A member | 
of the Anuulosa. j 

AnnulOBe (an'nu-lOs), a. I'umished with 
rings; composed of rings; as, annulotse '■ 
animals. 

Annulus (an'uu-lus), n. [L.. a ring. See 
ANNULAR.] 1 in geom. the ring-like space 
or area contained lietween the circumfer- 
ences of two concentric circles - 2. In , 
amt. a ring-like part, opening, iVc. ; as, 
annulus abdomimliit, the abdominal ring.— 

3. In bat (a) in ferns, 
the elastic ring which 
surrounds the spore- 
case of most ferns, (b) 

In mosses, the layer 
of colls by which the 
lid separates from the !%‘\a 

theca, (p) In fungi, 1 

the slender mem- | 1 

brane surrounding the M I 

stems of some agarics MjtJ 

after the cup has ex- 

panded - Amuilusofa i-unKus 

baeulwn, the ring and (Aaancus rubescens). 
pastoral staff, the de- | 

livery of which l>y a prince was the ancient ! 
mode of granting investitures to bishop- ! 
rics. 

Annumerate (nn-nQ'nu^r-rit), r t pret tV pp. 
annwnerated; pjir annuiih'i'atinij. [L. an- 
nuineru -ad, and nunu-ro, to iniiiiber. fntm 
nuitu'nus, number See Numuku ] To add 
to a former number ; to unite to something 
before mentioned 

There .ire omissions of other kinds which mill de- 
serve to he annuutfraud to these / III ol/ashui 

Annuxneratlou ( an - nu ' mer - 31 " slum ), n 
Addition to a former number. iSir T 
Browne. 

Atinnnclfl. te (an -nun 'si at or an -nun' - 
shi-at), v.t pret. * pp annunciated ; jipr 
annunciating. fSee Ann<)UN(’E J To liriiig 
tidings , to 3iiiiiounce ‘ Lot iny death iio 1 
thus annunciated.’ Bp Bull 1 

Annuudatlon (un-nun'si-iV'shon nr an-nun'- > 
sld-a^'shun). n. 1 'I'he act of luinouncing; 
proclamation; promulgation: us. tlie annun- 
eiatum of a peace ‘The annunciation of 
the gospel.’ Uamniond Sj»eciflcally ‘J The 
tidings brought by the angel to .Mary of tiie ' 
incarnation of Ciirist.— 3. A'cclcs. tin; h^stival 
instituted by the church in memory of this 
announcement to Mary that she should bring 
forth the Mossiali It is solemm/ed on 'ifith 
March —4 Among the .lews, a part of the 
ceremony of the passover. 

Annuudative (an-iiun'si-at-iv or an-iiuu'- 
shi-at-iv), a Uaviiig the character of an 
annunciation ; making an announcement. 

‘ An annuneuUiw but an exhortatory style.' 
Dr H. More 

Annunciator (an-nun'si iit-i^r or an-nnii'- 
shi-at-6r), n. 1. One who announces, specili- 
cally, an officer in the (Ireek Church whose 
business was to inform the peoiile of the 
festivals which were to lie celebrated *2 A 
kind of bell-telegruph used in Nortli Ante- 
rica, consisting of an apparatus conuccterl 
by wires with the bell-jnills of the different 
rooms of a hotel When the pull is drawn 
the bell not only rings, imt the a]>paratiis 
indicates tiie room or rooms whence it is 
rung. 

Annundatory (an-nun'si-a-to-ri or an-iitiii'- 
slii-a-to-ri), a. Making known ; giving public 
notice. 

Annus deliberamli (au'nus de-Iil/er-sin'MI) 
[1.. ] In Sc< law, a year allowed to the { 
heir to deliberate whether he will enter and 
represent his ancestor I 

Anoa (nn'o-n). n. [Native name 1 An aiiiimd I 
{PnjbuhaliM or A noa depremicorniH) closely 
allied to the buffalo, aiamt the size of an 
average sheep, very wild and Ht‘rce, inhabit- 
ing the rocky and moiintaiiious localities of 1 
the island of Celebes The horns are straight, 
thick at the root, and set nearly in a line 
with tlie forehead. 

AnolllUm (a-n6'l)i-um), n [Or ann, back, 
again, and bion, life, from their feigning 
death ] A gtmus of coleopterous insects, 
the larvie of which often do much damiigc 
by their boring into old wooil, including 
several known by the name of death-watch. 
A. striatum, a common siK'cies, when 
frightened is much given to feigning death. 
Anode (an'Ad). n ((rr. ana, upwards, and 
hotioit, a way. | The positive pole of the vol- 
taic ciurent, being that part of the surface 
of a decomposing body which the electric 


current enters: opimsed to cathode, the way 
by which it departs. 

Anodic (a-nod^ik). a (Or. ana, up, and kudos, 
a way.] Troceeding upwards; ascending. 

‘ An a HfHlic course of ocr%’ouB inllueiicc. ’ Dr. 
M. Hall. 

Anodon, Anodonta (an'6-don, an-O-don'tii). 
n. [Or. iieg prefix an, and odous, odontos, 
a tooth.] A genus of laraellibranehiate Id- 
valves, including the fresh-wattT inussels 
(i-l. anatintm ntid A ej/gneus), without or 
with ver>’ slight hinge teeth. 

Anodime (an’d-din). n. (Or. iicg. prefix an, 
and adgne, pain ] Any medicine which 
allays pain, as an opiate or narcotic. 

Str«»vf witfi itha/vhi’s t’ assuHjff the siii.irt, 

Ami luiklly thus her uicdicuic did iiiip.irt 

Anodirue (an'o-din). a Assuaging pain. 

‘ The anudgne draught of oblivion.’ Burke. 
Anodynous (au'o-din-us). a. Having the 
qualities of 1111 anodyne 
AnolOftH. Hurt; trouble; annoyance. Chau- 
cer. 

Anoie,t«L To hurt; to trouble. Chancer. 
AnoiftQ,t a Hurtful; niiplcasniit Chaucer 
AnoHl (a-iioir). V t. To anoint w'itli oil; to 
siiiele Tyudale 

Anoint (a-noint'). [<>.H auoiuten.cnoiii- 
teu; O.Kr cnoindre, psirt enouit, friun L 
inungere, inunctuni, from in. in, on, and 
lingo, nnctuni, to anoint .See I’NOl'KNT j 

1 To )Miur oil itjioii ; to smear or rub over 
with oil or uiietuous substances. 

My hf.ul with «.il tlmu .li.Ut not ttorinf l.ukcvii 40 

2 To consecrate, especially a king, priest, 
tir prophet, by unction, or the use of oil. 

Thou shnit itHottit tht' .dt.ir .iiid s.in( ti<v it 

I-\ XM\ t7 

I would iiot stc thv sister 
In his anototfd llesh slu k luMrish f.mi's Shak 

3 T<» serve as an ointment or lubriciiiit for. 

And fr.iur.int oils thi stiili ned liinWs ouoint 

jn vdfu 

Anolnter ({i-nolnt’ei ). n. (bie who anoints 
Anointment (iMioiiit'nieiit). n Tlie act of 
anointing, or state of being anointed 

i'll, It sovran lord, who. in the ills, h.irip of his holy 
ontunttMem fto\\\K,o{\\\n I .itlu 1, vvhu h him ^ 

sn|trcnie Inshop of onr souls, w.is so hninlih .is to 1 
s.iy, \\ ho made iin a juiIkc or a tlividri ovr 1 von* 1 
Mi/ti'H 

AnoiOU8,t a Katigiiing; wearisoiiie; ttiiiio> > 
ing Chancer 

AnOliS (an'o lis). n [hi the Antilles, a noli, | 
anoalli, a I’^anl ] A genus of siiiiriun rep- | 
tiles, iielongitig to tiint st't'tioii of IguaiiidH* 
which (hivicr distitigiiisheK by having tcetli j 
in the palate of the iiioiitli, us wtdl as in the 
mnxiliar) bones They are entirely an A me- 
ricuii geiiiiH, ,'iiid in many respei'ts supply in 
the New World the jrlacc whiuli tlieebanic- 
leoiis occupy in the hid 
Anomal (an'om-al). 0 \ngrani ununomai 
oils verir or word [ Hare j 
Anomaliped, Anomallpod (a-nonra ii-pcd, 
a-iioin'a fi-i)iMl). d. [L anoinalae. Hr nnom- 
alos, iiiicveii, and L pes. jiedih, (Jr. pons, 
podin, a foot j In ormth having the niidillc 
toe uiiit«*d to the c,\tcrior fiy tlireo jrlia- 
langcH, stud to the interior by one tuily: tlie 
kiiigllsber is an example 
Anomaliped, Anomallpod(tinoin'H-)i-ped. 
a-iioiii’a-n-pod), n A lurd wiiose middle 
toe is united to the exterior fry three pha- 
langes, and to the interior fry one only 
Anomalism <» nom'al-izm), n An aiioinaly, 
a devisition from rule 
Tin* m woriis havi: l»i*cn so in.iny th.it 

sunn h.ivc- i;oin- so f.it a . to allow no .in.il'.^'v '■itiifr 
in tin* « •!« < k or Latin tuiijjiic /looAri 

Anomalistic, AnomaUstical (a-uom'a- 
list"ik, n-iioni'a-liHt"ik-aI), f/ I Irregular; 
departing from eoinnion orestufilisbed rules; 
anomsdous - *2 In ant ran pertaining to the 
luiomaly or luigulnr distance of a pbimd from 
its {rerihelioii Anomalistic revolution, tlie 
ireriod ill which a planet or satellite goes 
through the complete cycles of its ctiniiges 
of anomaly, or from any iroiiit in its elliptic 
orbit to tlie same again -t nomalistic year, 

the time (3(rr> days, U hours. 13 minutes, 4.'> se 
comls) in w hieb the earth pusseH through tier 
ortrit, which is 24 niinutcb 46 st'conds longer 
1 than the tropical year, on account of the 
' pre(;essioii of the e<|iiiiioxe8 
Anomalisticall^ (a-nonTa-list"ik-nl-]i ),dr/ e 
111 an anomalistic rnanniir; Irregularly 
Anpmsillte (a-nom'a-lit), n An irregular 
! luincral 

Anomalous (ii-noni'a-lus). a. [L nnomulus, 
Or anonialoH 8cc ANom ALY. | Deviating from 
a general rule, method, or analogy; irregii 
lar; ahnoniial; as, an anainalmts cliaracter. 


' an anomalous pronunciation. ' The aflllet- 
iiig and anomalous illness which brought 
: him to his grave. ’ De t^uimiey.- Anomalous 
I chords, in music, chords which contain ex- 
treme sharp or extreiiie flat intervals. 
Anomalously (n-imm'u-lus-li), adv. In iiu 
anonniUius manner; irregularly; in a man- 
ner ditlerent from common rule, method, or 
umilogy. 

Anomaly (a-noiu’a-li), n. [Fr. anomalie; 
J.. unonialia. Or. anomalia, inequality, neg 
prctlN do. ami houialos, equal, similar, from 
homos, thv mmw Scc.Samk.) 1. Deviation 
from the common rule, something abnor- 
mal; iiTcgularit j ; thiw o.reu, the plural of 
OJ-, IK an amnnaly in grunimur, as tlie regii- 
bir plural woulil be axes 

\\ L* .in* ni.il.lcd ti) iiniti mtu a enusistent whole 
the \ .irioiis<r;/i>/;f<i/ift .ind i imu-udmjr pniiLiides Ui.it 
are liiiiiul in the mind .iml .itt.nr*. of men /iorke 

2 111 mmoV, asninll deviation from ajierfect 
interval in tuning instruments witli tlxcd 
notes; a ttMiipernment -3 In astrun («)a 
term iiscil to signify projicrly tlic, angular 
distance of a planet from its pcrilieliuii, as 
seen from tin* sun It is either true, mean, 
or eecentric (b) The angle measuring ap- 
paiviit irregiibirities in tlie inotion of a 
planet. 4 Jn hist any deviation from 
the essentia] cliaracten sties of u siioeJflc 
t> pe 

Anomodontia (n-innn'o-don"shi-n). n pi. 
[Or anoinos, irregular, and odous, odontos, 
a tootli I A name given iiy Owen to tin order 
of extinct rciitiies of tlic trias, either with- 
out teeth or Iniving the prcinaxillnries 
Rheatlieil witii a lioni> pbiti* like tlie turtles, 
or only one pair of canine tusks in the upper 
jaw, ami divnicii li> liiin into tliree fainilies 
ill accordance with these distinctions Culled 
by Huxley Dicymsiootui 
Anomoean, Anomean (an-o-tne'an). n. 

1 Hr. annnioios, unlike au. not. and ho- 
nioios, like | One of an extreme sect of 
Ariaiis, of the fourth century, who deiihal 
the similitinb' of the essence of the Hon to 
that of tile l''atbcr, 

Anomorhombold (a-noiiCo-roin"boid). n. 

^ jCr anrtinos, irregular, ami K. rhomhoUl ] 

' An irregular rboniboidid mass, as a crystal 
! of this form 

, Anomoura (an o-mou’ra), n pi Same as 
.Xuomura. 

I Anomoural ( an-o-mon’ral ), a Hanie as 
I Anomio'ul 

Anomura (au-o-mu'ra). n pi [(Ir anonws, 

: irregular, ami oma, a tail | A section of 
the eniHtiiceaiiK of the order Decapoda, with 
irregular tails not formeil to assist in swim- 
ming, iiieimling the iicrmit cral is and others. 
'I’lic section is intcri.ieii.atc between the 
r.nicliyuni or cralis ami tin* .Macrura or 
lolistid’H. \\ rilten also .\nomoura 

Anomural(an-o-nnVi'al), u Of or pertaining 
to the vXnomura. irregular in the character 
of tlic tail or abdomen, as, anomuial crus- 
tiieeiiUK Wntlen also Anomoural 

Anomyl (an <• mi), n [Hr anovna - ff.priv , 
and nomos, iiile j A violation of law; law, 
IcssncsK 

'1 hi- ill lii: Ills I if tin- liiiiJy lii-ir.iv n*. thnmgh niir 
rivi-r iintiiij'i'n' ( !■> tin in, .iiid li .nl ii*. ■ .iptivi* to 
,rncnn .iiiii ilivilii.'ilit IK i h/ani'd/f 

Anon (a-ium'), adv |A .Hax un (in, an (In 

in one, that is. in one pieee or sequence, 
without break, O K anna, anoon, anouc ) 
1. Kortiiwitb, on tile instiuit; iuiniediately; 
quickly 

Tilt s,iiin. 1*. lit* th.it hiMrith tliL wrmi, .iiid ancu 
will) jt.y rfLL*iVL*tli It M.it xiii ji. 

2 At another time, tbcresifter, again, some- 
times 

Somctiim III trots, am/n he ri..irs ii|irighl .S/in/i. 

Eve*' and anon, every now and then; 
tunc after time 

A p'miitrl l»oK. whii li itud tiuoo 

III g.i VL Ins iiosi .iii'l iniifi .tvr.ij .ii;.iiii S/oik 

' Anon, (a non’) A common contraetion for 
a non y mom., especially at the end of literary 
extracts 

Anona fn-mVna), n [ rroni vienoua, the 
Malay name | A geiiiih of plants, the type 
at tiie ijiit order Aunutiwii; A sf/uaniosa 
(swcet-sop)grows ill tbeNVcHt Indian islands, 
and yicitis an edible fruit biiving a tinck, 
sweet, lust ions pulp A i//«r»r«/a(soijr-Hop) 
is ciiltivab'd in the West and Fast Indies; 
it produces a large pear-sliaped fruit, nl a 
greenihli erdoiir, containing an agiecnbic 
sligiitly acid pulp The genus pioduces 
other ediide fruits, as tlie common custard- 


ch. chain; Sc. loch; 


J.job; ft, iY. ton; ng. sin^; th, Chen; th, thin; w. wig; wh. whig; zh, azure.— Hce KEY 
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apple or bullock's heart, from reticulata^ 
and the cherimoyer of Peru, from A. Cheri- 

molia. 



Aiiciiia or Soiir-s(i)* {/Itioiia tHumata). 


AnOIlftCeSB (lUi-o-tinW-O), n. pi A natural 
order of pluntM, with iinlidlnitL' HiatnciiH and 
nutiicifius curprlH, iiIliiMl to the inuKiioliati, 
and eoiiHiHtinK nf trojiical ot hiiIi* tropical 
tr(‘cs and hiiHlicH, that iiHiially ahound in a 
powerful uroinntic Hceivtion 'Die Kthio* 
plan pei>per, sour sop, Hweet-Rop. and eus- 
iard-apidt; arc produced liy these trees. 
Anonyinlty (a-nondni'i ti). n The state or 
quality of licinu aiion>iuous or without a 
uaiiie, or of not dcchirliiK one’s iianie, an- 
oiiyiiioiisness ‘Tlie riKhts of anonymity' 
Caiiylf 

iblon^OBlty (an on'i-nios’'i-ti), u State 
of Miik aiionyinoiiH. ( Hare | 

Anonsrmoua (a-iion'ini-iis), a [dr. anfrny^ 
moH iieK prefix an, and onoma, name. 
Hee Namk. 1 1 WuntiiiK a name; not named 
and duterniiiied as to species. 

ThrM' niiini.iU tiles verve .itvo fur food to iiiiotlier 
aMi'Hytmmi inset, t of the w.iters /inv. 


2 Without any name acknowledffcd as that 
of author, c.ontrlhiit>or, and the like ; as. an 
atwnymove pumphh't; an nmtnymnuH sub- 
scription : an anonyinouH supporter; an an- 
otiymoHH author 

AnonyniOUBly (a-nonMm tis-li), adii In an 
anonyinouM manner; without a name 

1 wniihl kiiiiw whether the rdititiii is to ( nine tint 
mu 0 nymoits/y Sivt/t 


AnonsanoUBnessfa-noii'lm us-iies). n state 
or (juality of ladtiK anonymous ' 'i'he anon- 
of newspaper writing ' Sit G C. 

i^witi 

Anopliytafnii'O-fl'tn), n. /if [dr and, aliove, 
and phyUtn, n plant | One of Kmllicher’s 
aections of cryptogamic plants, comprising 
the llepatlcu' (liverworts) and Musci 
(moRscH), which have male and female or- 
gans. and free spores in cases, hut no spiral 
vessels 

Anophjrte (un'O fit), n. A inembor of the 
Anopliyta 

Anoplothere (airop-lo-ther), n An indivi- 
dual of the genus Aiioplotherium (which 
see). 

Anoplotherlttin ( an ' op - lo - the " ri - um). n 
[Or. neg pnd)\ an, fwphn, armour, and 
thtfrion, a boast | A fossil genus of extinct 
evtm-toed pachydermatous animals, dis- 
eovereii in uie gypsum iiuarrics of Paris ami 
fresh-water dtqiosits of tlie Isle of Wight 
A emnmnm, tlmiigh much larger, must 
havo resomidtMl the i»tter in appearance and 
habits, living in or close t<i the water. Hee 
ANOIM.OTIIF.Iton>KA 

Anoplotherold (an'op-h> tlie"roid). n A 
member ot the extinct group Anoplothe- 
roiilea. 


AnoplotheroideL AnoplotheridsB (an'op- 
h» llie-rold'’c-n, an\i|»-hi-fhe"ri-de). ti pi Aii 
extiiK't group of omnivorous mammals, 
fiom the ittwer tertiary rocks, forming a 
kind of ctmnecting link iHdweon the sis me 
and the true ruminants They were slen 
dcr in form, with long tails, and feet termi- 
nated iiy two luNtfed toes ouch, s«niiotinies 
with small accessory hoofs There were 
six incisors in each jaw, small eaiiines not 
larger tiian the incisors, and seven molars 
on each siile The teeth of tlie aiioplother- 
oids alone of all animals resemble those of 
man in being in a continuous series, there 
ladug no InU'rval Itetween Uie molars and 
the canines. 

AnOPlura (un-d-plu'ra), n /»f [dr nog 
prefix an, hoftlon, a weapmi. and oura. a 


tail. ] An order of minute apterous insects, 
having a mouth formed for suction, and 
either two simple eyes or none They are 
narasitic upon man (three species, Pedicultts 
nnmantu, P. eanitu, and P. pvbui, being 
said to be peculiar to him) and other ani- 
mals. and are commonly known as liee. 
They undergo no metamorphosis like other 
insects, the young differing from the adult 
In size only, and theyslicd their skin periodi- 
cally. Hee Louhk. JPkpiculus. 

Anopsia (a-nop'si-a). n. iGr neg. prefix 
an, and optdii, sight ] In anal, a case of 
monstrosity in which the eye and orlut are 
wanting 

Anopsyt (an'op-si), n Want of sight 
‘Anstotle, whocomputeth the time of their 
anops// or ill vision by tliatof their gestation.’ 
Sir T Ilrowtie 

Anonxy (uu'o-rtik-si), n [Ur neg. prefix 
ait, aiid oreziH, a longing after, desire, ap- 
petite, from oreyo, t<i reach after.) Want 
of apiKstite without a loathing of food. 
AnornoAl (a-nor^inul), a. [La, from, and 
nanna, rule. J Not according to rule; ab- 
noniial 

AnorthlC (an-or'thik). a [(ir neg. prefix 
an, and orthott. straight, right J 1 Without 
riglit angles 2 Ui iniiwral having unequal 
obliipic axes; as, atmrthic felspar 
Anoithlte (a-nor'thit). u [See Anoktmic ] 
A mineral of the felspar family, nearly 
allied to labriulorite. whose crystals arc 
clear and transparent, but small. It is a 
silicate of alumina and lime 
AnorthOBCOpe (an-or'tho-skop), n [Or. 
anorthoH, not straight -- neg prefix an, 
orthott, straight, and HknjteO, to view ] An 
instnimcnt for proilticing u iicculiar kind 
of opti(‘.ul illusion by means of two discs 
ndating rapidly opposite to each othei 
The fiosteriar one is transparent, and Inui 
certain distorUMi figures jiainted ujion it; 
the first one is opiuiu**, but pierciMl with a 
iiuniber of narrow slits, through which th> 
figures on the posterior disk are viewed, 
'i’iie effect depends on the iiersistence of 
impressions on the retina, the instrument 
itcing in principle the same, as the zoetrojic. 
Aaorwiira (an-or-thu'ra), n. [Ur. neg. 
prefix an, orthtts, straiglit, and oura, a tail J 
A name proposed by some naturalists fur 
the genus Troglodytes, that of tlie wren. 
AnOBmla (an-tis'mi-a). tt. [Or neg. prefix 
an, and mttir, smell ] lii med, a loss of the 
sense of smell 

Another (an-urH'^r ), a {An, indefinite art , 
and 1. Not the same, dilferent, as, 

we have one form of goveriinient, Fnim*c 
another; he has Im'coiih* anof Acr ( dittereiit, 
changed, ix>fomied) man 

lie wiukeil, and turned his li|>*, anothrr way Shak 


birds, family Larldte,or gulls, lare In Britain, 
but common in tropical seas. The best 
known species, A. tUdidus or *ttoddy/ often 
alights on vessels at night, and, as it doea 
not sec well except by daylight, allows itself 
to he easily caugnt. It is about 16 inches 
long. Tlie eggs are good eating, and sailors 
collect t)ie:n largely when at the placet 
where tiiey are to be got. 

AnoxBBmla, Anoxyhasmla (an-oks-e'mi-a, 
an-ok'ai-he"mi-a), n. [Prefix an, priv., o*-, 
oxip, from oxygen, and Or. hainta, blood.) 
A deficiency of oxygen in the blood. 

Anna (an'sa), H. pi. AXIBBB (an's6). [L. anea, 
a handle. I 1. In archatol. a handle, as of a 
vase or disli of some kind, often more or 
less of an omamontal character. —2. In 
aetron either of the parts of Haturn's ring 
which are to be seen on each side of the 
planet when viewed through a telescope: 
s<i called because they are like handles to 
the body of the planet.— 3. In anat. a loop 
formed by some vessel or structure. 

Ansated (an'sat-ed), a. [L. ansatue, from 
a/wa, a handle.] Having a handle or handles, 
or Romothiug in tlie form of handles. 

AnBe (alls), n. [L. atiea, a handle ] A name 
for one of the handles of a cannon of old 
type. These handles, especially in some old 
foreign pieces, were often cast in the form 
of dolphins, serpents, ifcc. 

AnBema (aii-serli-u), n [After Mr Aneell, 
a collector, who found the plant growing on 
the steins ot the oil-palm at Fernando Po.l 
A genus of orcliids, with ^cat panicles ot 
greenish flowers spotted witli nurple. Only 
one species (A ajricnmt) is known ; it is 
found both on the west and east coasts of 
tropical Africa, growing to the height of 2 
feet. 

AnBOr (aii's^r), n. [Ll] 
1 . A genus of birds, family 
Aiiseridu! Hee Goose.— 
2 In aetron. a small star 
in the Milky Way. l>e- 
tween the Swan and 
Eagle. 

Anaerated (au's^r-at- 
ed). a In her. a term 
applied to a cross, the 
extremities of which are 
formed into the shape ot the heads of lions, 
eagles, sei 7 >euts, tU:. 

Amerea ( an'str-Oz ), n pi [L pi. of anser. 
n goose.] in Linnaeus' itj/etern, the third 
order of birds, eiiui valent to the Natatorea 
of modem naturalists. Hee Natatokss. 

AllBerldBB (nn-sOrii-de), n. pi. A family ot 
well-footed tdrds, coiiiaiiiing the geese pro- 
per (genus Aiiser), distinguislied hy having 
the bill not longer than the head, and thicker 
at the base than it is broad; they havo longer 



Anverated 


2 One more, in ndilitioii to a former num- 
ber; ns, grant one request, they will ask 
atiothet 

. / «. >//i 0 r yrt ?— u vr vent h T I’ll see iio more .S Aak 

3 Any other; any different person, indefi- 
nitely, aii> one else ’Let another praise 
thee, and not thy imii mouth' Prov. 
XXV it. 2 Often used without a noun, as a 
substitute for the name of a pel-son or thing, 
us 111 tiie lust example U is mucli used in 
opposition to otte; a.s. otte went one w-ny, 
another atmther. It is al8i> fivqiieutly used 
aith one in a reciprocal sense; as, *Love 
otte another;' ’Bear ye one atwther'e bur- 
dens.' that is. let one love another; bear ye 

the one the burdens of another. 
Another-gaineBt (an-uTii't'^r-ganz). a [(Cor- 
rupted from Aw<dAcr.f/orcs(whieh see) J Of 
niiotlier kind Sir /*. Sidney 
Another-gateBt ( an-uTH Vr-guts). a [ A »■ 

other, timf O K and Sc. tfate, way or manner 
CK being the adverbial genitive Gate, like 
leay, means both road and manner (Comp 
altiatee, othen/atee ] Of another sort 'An- 
othre-gatee adventure ’ Ilxuiihrag 
Another-gueBB t ( an-uTH'^r-ges ). a. [ Cor- 
riipteil from another-yttiee ) Of a different 
kind, different 

I.kIv liHtbtflU IS of .tn.'r/h-r-g^Mss ninuUI than 
yuii l.ikL her lor H U’aifeif 

llurke Uhcs the worv! anofitet-y^uess, in which cn- 
presAUMi are both vulgarity amt ignoraiue The 
real term is an ^thn there iiothiiie of kucks- 

UIK Lt!t*tdor. 

Another-gOlBet (an-uTH'(^r-giz).a [Another, 
gutite, way, manner See GuisE ] Of a 
different kind, different 
Anotta, Anotto (a-not'ta, a-noFtd), n Same 
as Arrioffo. 

Anoura (aii-ou'ra). n |d See ANVliA. 
AndUB (an'o-us). n |(«r a-nocut <i. without, 
and luni*, iniiid. intellect ] A genus of sea- 





Characters of Anscrida-. 


rt, White-fronted Goo!»e {.‘Inset erythroeus). 
f>. The l.mie Goose {.-t user domestuns) 

and stronger legs than the ducks and shorter 
wings. See (ioo.sk 

AnBOrine (aii's<:«r-lii), a [L aiwertuuA, from 
uneer, a goose ] Kolatiiig to or resembling 
a goose, or the skin of a goose . frequently 
applied to the skin when roughened by cold 
or disease, as, an amerine skiu. 

AnBlalghtt (uii'slut), n. [See ONSLAuaHT.] 
An attack, an atfray. 

1 do remember yet th.it anslatght: thou wast beaten 
And fled’M before the butler Heau 6>* Fi, 

AXLBWer (nn'st'^r). V t [A Sax. a/uhnoarum, 
andeteerian, aimearian, tt> answer— and, 
again.Ht, and eirenan, to swear. The A Sax. 
prefix rind, Goth, nm/ti, G ant, is equivalent 
toGr. nnfa.L nn/c, before. Gr anfi. against, 
Skr. aft, beyond A ngufcr is almost the only 
English word in which it is used; tKimp. 
along ] 1 To s|>eak or write in return to. 
as to a question or call, or a speech, de- 
elaratioii. argument, or tlie like; to respond 
to . to reply to ; as, to answer a iierson ; to 
answer a request 

So s|wike the ai>ostate angel, though in pain ; . . . 

And him thusnwxner’if soon his bold comjteer. 

AtUten, 


F&te, tar, fat, fgU; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe. tub, bull; oil. pound: ti. Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey 
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iTo reply to satlafactorily; to meet sucoeu- 
fally, as oy way of explanation, argument, 
Juiitiflcation, and the like ; to refute; some- 
times to turn off with an answer; a;*, his 
arguments were easily wmoered; to answer 
accusations. * An you will not be answered 
with reason.’ Shak.—S. To say in reply; as, 
this is what he anstoered.—A. To act in com- 
pliance with, or in fulfilment or satisfaction 
of, as an appeal, summons, order, demand, 
obligation, or the like ; to act so as to suit ; 
as, his prayer was answered; the servant 
awwered the bell : T was able to answer his 
claim upon me ’ Tapsters answering every 
call. ’ Shak. 

This proud kint;, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you. SMaJt. 

The woman h.id left us to answer the door 

tt' CoUtus. 

6. To reply to by way of reprisal or retalia- 
tion ; to serve as return or retaliation for; 
to respond to ; as. the enemy answered our 
Arc. 'And blows have answered blows.* 
Shak. —6. To give satisfaction for ; to atone 
for. * And grievously hath Ctesar answered 
it.’ Shak, 

And do him right that, ansTvering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another 

7 To render account to or for; hence, to 
meet in combat ; to inatidi 

I will . . send him to tiui'Twr thee Shat 

8 To be security for. * Answer my life my 
judgment ’ Shak.- 1) To be e(|ui valent or 
aileqiiate to; to accomplish; to serve; as, the 
measure answered its end ‘ .\Ionev an- 
smreth all things ’ Eccl x IS) 10 To be 
in conformity, relation, or proportion to; 
to correspond to ; to agree with ; to suit. 

We.ip)ins must nccils lu* d.iiigcroiis things i( they 
answered the bulk nf sn |iriidigious .a pcrsnit 

11 To be opposite to or over against; to 
face 

Fire aMni>ers fire, and thrntigh their paly flames 

1 at h luttlc sees the other's uiiibcr'd tacc 


'1 he windows aunoertuj; earh other, we could 
just disL'erii the glowing horiroii through tlieiii 

/r. 

12 To confront; to endure; to abide, f Kare 1 

Why, thou wert better iti tliy grave than to anstver 
with thy un(.ovcred body this extremity of tlie skies 
Sh.tk 

18. To solve, as a mathematical or arith- 
metical problem 

Answer (an’s^r), v.i, l To reply ; to speak 
or write by way of return. * Answei to this. ’ 
Shak. 

laves he f Wilt thou not annver, man? .SJiak. 

2 I’o reply by deeds; to act in rejily, to re- 
spond to sonic call. 

Now. play him me, I'atroLlus, 
Artiiiiig to annvet in u night alarm .Shtik 

No. t i's,ir, we will ansive* on their charge Shak 

8 To he tit or suitable, to suit; as, gypsum 
ansnwrs as a niaiiure on some soils 4 1'o 
stand respoiisihle. [Itarc in the ahsoliitc 
const ruetion ] 

I ‘uis far yon shall anwrr if she rr'ni.ini nn- 

snliiLcd ymi sluill answer iiir hiIIi yoiir sword 
Shak 

To answer for, (a) to he aeconntahle for: 
oftiMi with to before the person to wliom 
one is accoiintiiide ; as. the man must an- 
swer to Ills employer/or tlie money intrusted 
to his care. 

Let Ills neck amwer /or it, if there be .iiiy in.irti.i1 
law Shak 

(b) To be ready to be aeeountable for; tt» 
undertake rosponsihilitv for; to gnuniiitee; 
as. I will answer for his being in time - To 
answer to, (a) to be known by; to recogiii/e, 
a.s a name 

1 ans •r to that n.tiiie. Shak 

(b) To eorresiifind to, in tlie way of resem- 
blanee, fltness. eorrelution, or even of con- 
trast; as, allegiance in the subject answers 
Ut protection on the part <if the prince 

As in water face answeteth to f.u « , so the hr.irt of 
man to man Pn.v xxvii i>, 

Sii.ir, a word still used in Cambridge. a*i\,rrt \ to 
a servitor m Oxford S;. t/t 

(<*) To act or to be moved in aecordance 
with or in ubedieiiee to 

L>o the Mrtngs cins7i.rr to thy noble hand* Pryden 

--To ansiver with A to deal with by way of 
answer; to answer 

V«ell hast thou answered n'tth him, Radog.in 
- t,rerne 

AMwer (an'sfT), n. (A .Sax andsiearu. an 
answer; leel andsvar, annsrar, an answer 
Hie A Sa.v has als<) andwj/rde, lit liack- 
Jnrd. like (roth. andavanrd, antwort 
Set* Answer, r f ] l A reply; that which 
» said, written, or done, in return to a call, 


I 


! 

I 


question, argument, challenge, allegation, 
petition, prayer, or address. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. Prov xv. t. 

I called him, but he gave me no answer Cant, v 6 

2. An account to be rendered to justice. 


lie will ciill you to so hot an answer for it Shak. 

3. Speciflcally, in fate, a counter-statement 
uf facts in u course of pletidiugs; a confuta- 
tion of what the other party has alleged. - 

4. A solution, the result of a matliemntical 
operation. - 5. Something done in return 
for, or in consequence of. something else ; 
reparation; retaliation; retribution 


frfcat the slaughter is 

Here made by the Roman ; great the answer be 
Britons must take. shak 


And so extort ftoni us 

That which wc have done, whose answer would be 
dc.^th 

Drawn un by torture Shat 

(1 In fencing, the coming in or striking in 
return, after having pariied or received a 
hit 

I had a p,iss with him, rapier, scabbard, and .ail 
and nil the anxirer, he pays you as surely ns your 
feet hit the ground Shak 

Syn lleply, rejoinder, response, retort 
Answerable (au's6r-a-hl). a 1 CapubltMif 
being answered ; aiimittiiig of a reply, iisu- j 
ally implying that the answer may he satis- 
factory. 

I ' iiauswerable is a boastful word. His best rca 
sons arc answerafi/e , his worst .ire not worthy of 
being answered. feremy Lot/ier 

2. Obliged to give an account, or linble to 
be called to account; obliged or liable to 
indemnify ; amenable : responsible ; as, an 
agent is answerable to his principal. 

■Will any m.in argue that he t.inimt be Justly 
punished, but is an\werahle only to l,odf Sivijt 

3 Otirrespondent ; agreeing; in tMinfonnity; 
suitable; proportionate; equal. lObsoles- 
cent 1 

It W.IS but sinh ,i likeness as an imperfect gl.iss 
doth give — an\werahle «:noiigh in sonir ftsiturcs, but j 
erring in otliers Str /’ Stdney j 

Hail the valour of the soldiers been <i«jw etaNe, In , 
had reached that year, as was thought, the utmost , 
bnuiiiis of llrit.iiii MtUon 


Henee— -4 Com parable [liare 1 

This revelation . •vtn.s answerable to tli.it of the 
apostle to tin Thess.iloiiiaiis Milton 

Answerablenesa (an'(k‘‘r-a'b1-neK>, n The , 
<|)iality of being answerable, linble. respon : 
si ble, or correspondent ‘The eorresjiond- 
eticy and ftnsi erfiWeam whieh is lad ween ■ 
this bridegroom and his spouse ' Harmar 
Answerably (anw*! a-bli ), adr Til tine ]iro 
liortlon.convspondeiiee.oi eoiiforiiiity , suit* 
ttlily 

( ontments h.ivc rivers antwerabh larger than ^ 
isl.iiids Jit e^rrt 00,1 

Answerer (nii'8i'T-f*r). n One who answers ' 
In school disputations, one who answ’ered a 
question proposed, supporting a partu-iilai 
view; a respondent or replier See ItKPl.IKU 

At an ac t of the i ominrin enient the antwern g.iv » 
for ills question th.il .m .iristocr.uy was better th.iii 
.1 inonartliy lia,on 

Answer-Jobber (an'ser-job'iT), a. one who 
makes a busiiiehs of writing aiiswei*s. 

Wh.it disgusts iiK from li.iving .uiything tf» f|«i with 
tins t.ire of amwrr-tobhft \, is, th.it tliev h.ive no ■ 
sort of « otiMieiivi III llieir ili'.ding '>wtjt \ 

Answerless (an'ser les). a Having no an- I 
Hwer, or iiieapuble of being aiiswered 
Ihjron 

Answerlessly (an'ser-les-li), adr 111 nil an- 
swerless inamier; in a way tliat eiimiot be 
answered, iii a way of iiisuftlcieiit answer 
‘Aiisw'ered indeed, but. as he said, answer- 
lesslif.’ Up I tall 

An’tt (ai/t) A eoiitrartioii of an i! that is, 
if if See As 

An't (ant) Same as Ain’t 

Ant (ant), n flrom A Bax mnete, an j 
eiiimct (like aunt., from L amita) Hee I 
Kmmkt J An emmet; ii pismire; a hy* 
ineiioptiTous iiiseet of the f.nnily honni- ! 
eidie and genus horniiea Ants live in 1 
eoinmmiities, and the internal economy of 
tlieir nest or hilloek presents an extraor 
dinary example of the le.siiltsof eoiiibuii'd 
industry Kaeh eoiiiiiiuiiity eoiisistsof males 
w-itli four wings, of feiiialeH miieh larger 
than the males, and possessing wings oiiiv 
during tlie fiairiiig season ; and of barren 
females, otherwi.se called neuters, workers, 
or nurses, destitute of wings Tlie females , 
lay their eggs in parcels of six or niore 
The mules and females dew*rt the nest soon 
after becoming perfect The male. like the 
drone-liee. becomes useless aftiT impregnat- 
ing the female The grubs spin a eoeoon. 
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ANTAGONIST 

I and liecome pupn, which resemble barley- 
corns, and are popularly taken for eggs. 

' Idider the names of ants' brood, ants' eggs, 
they arc an article of import in some north- 
ern countries for making funnic acid; dis- 
solved in water, they are used for vinegar 
‘ ill Norway The young grubs are fed by 
I the females and by the nurses, wlio are also 
, the formers of the streets and gallerie8.iVe . 
of the colony, and the performers generally 
of the work of the romniiiiiity. There are 
many species of ants, from the operations 
they perform called mining-ants, cartien- 
; ters, masons, &c The favourite food of 
■ ants is lioney, particularly honoy-dow cx- 
I creted by aphides; but they also live on 
fruits, insects and their larvie, and on dead 
birds and niainmals. They are torpid in 
winter Ants ara bolder than any unininl 
of the same size. Those of the saiiie or dif- 
ferent species have pitched battles, and 
j capture slaves or take larvai from other 
I nests Some species have stings, others 
j siiiiirt out an irritant lliiiil (formic acid). 
I There are a dozen British species, the 
j largest being the Formica rujfa, the iihI or 
I horse ant, A inch long, wiiich raises hills 
I nearly us large us a small hay-cock The 
I name ant is also given to insects of the 
' neuropterous genus Tt'rmes See 'rRiiMiTKN 
: Ant (ant), n A native name in some parts 
of Imlia for a ereilit iiceount 
Anta (uii'in). n I'he Brazilian native iianio 
of the common or American tajiir (7'apirus 
ninerieanus) 

Anta (aii'tu), n pi AntSB(nii'te). [L. nufte; 
comieeted with antr, before, Hr anti, 
ugaiiiKt I 111 areh a pilaster, especially a 
])ilaster in certain jioKitioiiH. as on eueb side 
of a door or staiidiiig opposite a fiillar; mom 
s))ei‘jtb‘all>. the H]>iH'ieM of jiilaster or pillar 
itseil 111 (ireek and Itoniaii arehiti'eture to 
terminate the siile walls of temples wlieii 
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they are proloiigeil beyond the face of the 
end walls A portico in antis is foniiud 
when the side walls are prolonged in this 
way and when coInmiiH stand between the 
anta- 

Antacid (ant ns'id), n |(ii anti, against, 
anil K neid ] lujihar an alkali, or a reined> 
for iieiditv in the stonmeh Dvspepsia and 
diurrlneaare tin* disi-ases in w bieli antueids 
are ehietiy employed The principal ant- 
neids in use aie potasii, sodu.ainmoiiia. mag 
iiesia, lime, and their rarbonutes 

Antacid (ant-ith'id), a. Connteraeting acid- 
ity 

Antacrid (ant-ak'rid), '/I [Hr ant/, against, 
and K arnd | 'I’liat wliieb eorrorts acri- 
mony of tlie seeretJoiis 

AntagOge(un ta gd'Je). n {(ir.anti, against, 
and ago, to ilrive J Same as Antanagoge 
(w'liicb see) 

Antagonism (aii-tng^'i-nizm), n. \tlr. nv- 
iitgonihinn, a struggle ] 'the act of contend- 
ing against: opposition of uetioii, eoiinter- 
uctioii or eoiitranety of things or principles 
Ami. U»j»r;ling over .ill f/nftij’onnni, 

.Sn w.ixrd m iiricJe, tli.it I b< In vs'i myself 
1'Mi iiiiqii<'r.i) li Jennysoti 

Antagonist (an -tag^o-nist), n |Hr antago- 
nistes anh, against, and agonistes, a eliaiii- 
pioii, a eoinbataiit, from agon, a contest 
(whence (zr/onj/) J 1 One who contends with 

w. trig, wh. trAig; zh. azure - See KEY. 

8 
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▲NTB-CHAIIBBR 


another in combat or in arffument; an op< 
ponent; a competitor; an auvemary. *An- 
toffonuitHot Heaven's mighty kinR.* Milton. 
‘Our antagonifftM in these controversies.' 
Bp Hooker. - 2. In anat a muscle which 
acts in opposition to another; as, a flexor, 
which bend* a part, is the antagoniet of an 
Mitetuor, which exletulK it -ilde«r«ar|/, ilw- 
tagoniet, Knemg Hee AnvEIlSAKY. 
Antagonist (uii-taK'o*niHt), a. Counteract- 
iiiK: opposing; comliatiiiK; as, an anlagon- 
int niiiHcIc. The flexors and extensors of a 
liinf) are antagonist muscles, as also the aV>- 
ductora and adductors. 

Antagonistic, Antagonistioal (aii-ta^t'o- 
nisl'Tk, ari-taK'o-nist'lk-al I a. Contending 
af^ainst; actiiiK in opposition; opposing; 
opposite; antagonist. 

Their valnurb are not yet no combatant, 

Or truly iis to h gnomon 

Antagonistic ( an-tag' b-iiist"ik ), n Some- 
thing that acts as in an antagonistic manner; 
specifically, a muscle whose action counter- 
acts tliat of another. 

In anatomy those mutiLles are tcriiieil antajjonts- 
tut which are uptiosed to nthen, in their ,ts 

the exteiibors to tiic flexors, tVe tiranete amt C nx 

Antagonistically ( an-tag' o nlH"tik-al-li). 
adv. In an antagonistical manner 
Antagonize (an- tag'll nix), Vi pret pp. 
antagonized ; ppr antagomzuuj (Ur an- 
tagonizomai, to contend against.] To con- 
tend against, to act in opiiosition 

Thr ('(fert dot-', iini (Ifpciid mi ,i bin^r* iiriruinle, 
but oil two antiix^oniztiiff |iriiiLi|<les j S Attil. 

Antagonyt (an-tag'o-nl). n. (Ur. antngonia 
~awi, ugain.Ht, and agonia. a contest ( Con- 
Umt : opposition ‘ The incoinniunicable 
antagong that is between Uhrist and Helial.* 
Milton 

Antal (ant'al), n. A wine-nieasure of about 
lid galioiiH, used in the Tokay district of 
lliiiigary 

Antalgic (an-tarjlk), n. (Ur anti, against, 
and )iain ( A medicine to alleviate 

pain; an anodyne. 

Antalgic (an tal'Jik). a (See noun ] Alle- 
viating pain; anodyne fliare.] 

Antalkall, Antailcaline (ant-al'ka-ii orant- 
al'ka li, ant at'kadin), n (Ur. ant for anti, 
against, and K alkali.] A Hulistance which 
iiciitraiixes an alkali, and is used medicin- 
ally to eomiteract uu alkaline tciideney in 
the system. AH true aelds have this power; 
the so-ealled earhoiiie add, which does not 
possess it, lieing jiroporly an auliydridc 
Antailcaline (ant-al'ka-liu). a Having tlie 
property of neutralizing alkalies. 
Antanaclasis (aiit-an'a-klu"sls), n [Or , a 
lieiiding or breaking back anti, against, 
aiM, back, and klasitt, from klan, to biviik. ] 
1. In rhet. a figure wliieli eonsists in repeat- 
ing tlie same word in a dlfferont sense, as. 
whilst we line, let us line; leam some cra,ft 
when young, that wlieii old you may live 
w'itliout cra/t '2. In gram ii repetition of 
words beginning a senteiKH' after a long pur- 
eiitliesis , as, ‘ sliall tliat heart (wiiicli not 
only feels theiii, but whieli has ail motions 
of life idaeed in tlieni), s/oi/f that heart,' Aiv 
Antanagoge (ant-aira-go"je). n I Ur. anh. 

ngaiiisf, and anagogr, a taking up. Kee 
Anaoouk I In rhet a figure wliieii eonsists 
ill re|)lyiiig to an adversary by wav of re- 
erimlnatiou; as, when the iieeusation of one 
party is unanswerable, tlic accused person 
eliarges him with tiic same or some other 
erlme. 

Antaphrodiziac (aiit-nrro-di/"i ak). a {Ur. 
anti, agaiiist,and<ip/t>Woii(w, venereal, from 
Aphrodite, Venus | Antivenereal ; having 
the i|UHlity of extiiiguisliiiig or iessciiiug 
veiien‘al desin* 

Antaphrodiziac (nnt-arro-di/"i-ak). n. A 
medieino that lessens or oxtiiiguishcs the 
venereal amietite 

AntaphroditiC (ant arro-dit"ik), n and a 
|Ur See ANTAPIIKODIsiai' ] SaiiieasAn- 
taphroduiae 

Antapoplectic Omt iip'o ]dek"tik). a (Ur 
anti, against, and K apopleetic ] Ktheaeious 
against aimplexy 

Antarchizm (ant-ar'kiznO. n (Ur rnifi. and 
arehe, government ] Opposition to all gov- 
rrument.or restraint of individuals liy lavi 
(Knre | 

AntarchlZt (ant-ar'kist). a One who op- 
iiostig all soelal governniont, i>r control of 
individuals by law ( Kare. | 

Antarohlztlc, Antarchlztical (ant-hr-kis'- 
tlk, uiit-ar-kis'tik-ai). a Opjiosed to all 
liuiiinii govenuneiit. ( Rare I 
Antarctic (oiit-ark'tik), (I (L atUarefiewt, 


Or. aniarkiikas-‘-ant£, against, and arktos, | 
the north, properly the Bear, a northern < 
constellation. See Arctic.! Opposite to 
the northern or arctic pole; relating to the 
aouthem pole or to the region near it, and 
applied especially to a circle parallel to the 
eiiuator and distant from the pole 23” 28', 
the line lietween light and darkness when 
the sun is on the tropic of Capriconi. Thus 
we say the antarctic imle, antarctic circle, 
antarctic current, Antarctic Ocean, or ani- 
aretic region. 

Antarez (ant-nr'ez). n The Arabic name 
of « Scorpii, a star of the flint magnitude, 
and the principal star of the constellation 
•Scorpio: (Milled also the Scorpion’s Heart 

Antaxthritic (ant-ar-thiit'ik), a [Ur anti, 
agaiiisi, and arthritis, gout.] Counteract- 
ing the gout 

Antarthrltlc (ant-kr-ihrit'lk), n A remedy 
which cures or alleviates the gout. 

Antazthmatic (ant-ast-mat'ik), a. [Ur. 
anU, agaiiist, and asthma, asthma.] Fitted 
U) relieve asthma. 

Antaztll]natlC(aiit-asi-mat'ik).n A remedy 
for asthma 

Antatrophlc (an-ia-trof'ik), a (Ur. anti, 
against, and atrophia, a wasting away ] 
Kfflcacioiis against atrophy or eonsump- 
tion. 

Antatrophlc (an-ta-trof ik), n. A medicine 
for tlie cure of atiopliy or eotisumptioii. 

Ant>bear (ant'har), H A name sometimes 
given to the lui-ger sjieeies of aiit-euters, 



Ant-bear {Myrmtcopha][a jnbata). 


hut goiierHlly restricted to Mgnnecophaga I 
jubata, ii native of the warmer parts of j 
South Attienea It is from 4 to 5 feet in | 
length from the tip of tin* long, slender, 
toothlcHs iiiuz/.Ie to the origin of the black, i 
bushy tail, wliiidi is about two feet long 
'Hie body is covered with long hair, parti 
eulaiiy along the neck and Imek. There are 
four strong curved claws on the fore feet, 
and it has five on the hind ones With these ' 
claws it tears down the ant-hills and sweeps i 
the ants into its mouth with its long exten- 
sile glutinous tongue, an actum that I'un be 
re]iealed with marvellous rapidity It is a ! 
iiannless and solitary iiniiiinl, and spends 
iintst of its tinic in sleep, ('ailed also Tam- i 
(7 lUiir and Gteat Ant-eater J 

Ant-htrd (niit'l»(*rd). n A iiaiiie common to ; 
the ineinberh of the family Fomiicariido-' ! 
(which see) | 

Ant*catclier (aiit'kueh-t>r). n Same ns A nt- 
thrvsh (which sec)- 

Ante (an'te). [L ante, before, locally or in 
time, akin to Ur atUi, against, A. Sox. and 
Joel prefix and-, an- (as in answer), Goth. 
and (prep and prefix), a tula- (prefix), Ac J 
A Latin preposition much used in the 
eniiiposition of English w'ords, espt'eial y in 
words from tlu' Latin language It signiflus 
before in place or time .iiitc mtiidiem, 
before niid-day, iiHiiiilly eoiitnietod A M. 
Anti (an'te), a | For Fr enti . ))p. of ei ter, 
to engraft I liigrafU'd * a tenn extensively 
used l>y foreign heralds, but empl»*yed by 
British lieralds only in the eases of the 
arms of King Fhllip. ooiisort of Queen Mary, 
and of the niyal arms, us they were borne 
during the tune our kiugs were alstt bovc- 
ixdgiis of Hanover. 

Antaact (an'te-akt), u IL. ante, before, and 
K art.] .\ preceding act Bailey 
Anteal (airte-al), a Being befoi'e nr in 
front [Ran*] 

Ant-eater (ant'i^t-^r), a. A name sometimes 
given to mammals of various genera that 
prey chiefly on ants, but usually eonflned 
to the edentate genus Mynneeophaga. In 
this genus the whole head is remarkably 
elongated, the jaws are perfectly destitute 
of Weth. and the mouth is fumislicd witli a 
lung, narrow, (*y1iiidrieal. extensile tongue 
covered with glutinous saliva, by the aid of 
whieh the animals secure their inst*et prey 


The eyes are particularly small, the ears ahoii 
and round, and the legs, especially the an- 
terior, very robust, and furnished with long, 
compressed, acute nails, admirably adapted 
for breaking into the ant-hills. The most 
remarkable species is the Mynmeophaga 
jubata, or ant-bear (which see). Two other 
species, M. Tamandua or Tamandua Utror 
dactyla, and M. didactyla or Cydothurtu 
didactylus, are smaller in size, have a leas 
elongated snout, and are adapted for climb- 
ing trees in quest of the iiuiects on which 
they feed, their prehensile tails standing 
them in good stead Iti such forays. All are 
natives of South America. The name ant- 
eater is also given to the pangolins (see 
I'ANGOLIN), and to the aardvark. (See Orto- 
TKROPUS.) The Echidnec of Australia are 
sometimes called porcupine ant-eaters. See 
Echidna. See also Myrhkcobius. 

Antebraxdiial (an-te-bra'ki-al), a. [L. ante, 
before, and brachium, the arm.] In anat. 
of or pertaining to the fore-arm : usually, 
but less correctly, written AtiitbracAial. 

Antecedaneouz (an'te-se-du"ne-ti8), a. 
[Fniiii anteeede ] Antecedent ; preceding 
in time. ‘Capable of antecedaneous proof.' 
Barrow. 

Anteeede (an-te-sed'). v t. [L. ante, before, 
and cedu, to go. Sett Ckde J I'o go before 
in time; to precede. 

It seems ennsonnilt to re.i>.nti that the fabric of the 
world ihd nut lutif; anteceoe its motion. Air At. Hale. 

Antecedence (an-te-sc'dens), n. 1 The act 
or state of going before in time; precedence. 
Sir M. Hale 2. In astrtni. an apparent 
motion of a planet toward the west, or con- 
trary to the order of the signs. 

Antecedency (au-te-se'deu-si), n. Same as 
A nteeedenee. 

I'nlty IS before .iny miiltiphed number Which 
nutemifiuyid unity lie (iJionysius) dppheth unto tlie 
l>cily lif Jiacket. 

Antecedent (an-tc-sc'dent). a Going before 
ill time, prior; anterior; preceding; as, an 
event antecedent to the deluge Iti wed. 
(a) A nteeedent signs, the precuraory synip- 
toms of a disease (&) A nteeedent cause, the 
exciting cause of a disease ~ SYM Prior, an- 
terior, preceding, previous, foregoing. 

Antec^ent (an-tO-so'dent), 7l 1. One who 
or that which goes before in time or place. 

lie’s rverythinji indeed 

My autnedeot or my geiitleman-uslier. Alasstngtr 

111 gram, the noun to which a relative or 
other pronoun refei’s ; as, iSolomon was the 
prince who built tlie temple, where the word 
prince is the anteced(>nt of who.— ‘A. In logic, 
{a) that member of a liytiotbetieal or condi- 
tional proposition which contains the con- 
dition, and which is introduced by if or 
some equivalent word or words; as, if the 
sun is fixed, the earth must move. Here 
the first and conditioniil proposition is the 
antecedent, the second tlie consequent. (6) 
Tile premises of u syllogism taken together. 
1 In math the first of two terms of a ratio, 
or tliat which is compared w’itli the other. 
Thus if tlie ratio be that of 2 to 3, or of a to 
h; then ‘2 or a is the antecedent —6 pi. The 
earlier events of a iiiun’s life; previous 
course, conduct, action, or avowed prin- 
ciples. 

\\ c li.ivc learned Intelv to speak of men's antfre- 
dfnt\ till* phrase is new (y come up ; and It is com- 
ninn to s.iy. ' If we would know what a man really 
now IS, we iinist know \\\s aistetedntt\,' that i&. what 
he has been in past time Ahp. Trench 

Antecedental (au't(i-hc-den"tnl), a. Relat- 
ing to wliat is antecedent or goes before.— 
Antecedental method, a brunch of general 
geometrical ]n'o]K)riion, or universal com- 
parison of ratios 

Antecedently (an-tc-sc'deiit-li), adv. 1^- 
viously ; at a time preceding. 

We consider him au/eiedeti/lv lo his creation, while 
hr yet l.ny in the barren winub of nuthiiiK, ami only 
III the number ot possdiihties. South 

Antecezzor (nn-te ses't^r). n [L See AN- 
YKOGDK ] 1 One who goes before; a leader; 
a principal ‘A venerable regard not in- 
ferior to any i»f his antecessors.’ Wood. 
‘Much liighcr than uuy of its antecessors.’ 
Carlyle. (Now rare.] -2 t A title given to 
those who excelh*(i in any science, and to 
professors of civil law 3.t In law, one that 
possessed land Iieforc the iiresent possessor; 
ail ancestor 

The ao/eic^\flr was most comiiionlv he that pos- 
sessed the lands in King Kdward's time t efore the 
Cunquest Brady, 

Ante--Chainber(an'te-cham-li^r). n. [Prefix 
ante. hef«>re. and chamber.] A chamber or 
apurtnient before the chic.f apartment, to 


Kate, far. fat, fall; mo, met, b6r; pine, pin; nOte. nut, move; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; u, 8c. abune; y. Sc. isy. 
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ANTEPRANDIAL 


which it leads* and in which persons wait 
for audience. 

They both were cast into the duns'eon'!i t^looro. 

That dismal artte’Chamber of the tomb. 

L0H£ffU0W. 

Ante-dhapel (an'ts-chap-el). ti. 'iho vesti- 
bule or apartment throuKh which a chapel 
is entered; anarthex. T. Warton. 

Ante-CUTBOr (an-te-ker'sdr), n. [L. ante, 
before, and cursor, a runner, from carrn, to 
run. See Course.] One who runs befure ; 
a forerunner; a harbinger. Bailey. 

Antedate (an'te-dat), n. [Prefix ante, be- 
fore. and date.] 1. iTior date; a date an- 
tecedent to another. — *2 t Foretaste; anti- 
cipation. 

why hath not my soul these apprehensions, these 
presages, these changes, those antedates, those je-d- 
ousies. those suspicious of a sin, as well as my body 
of a sickness ? Donne. 

Antedate (un'te-dat). v.t. pret. & pp. anie^ 
dated; ppr. antedating. 1. To date before 
tlie true time, or beforehand; to give an 
earlier date than the real one to ; thus, to 
antedate a deed or bond is to give it a date 
anterior to tlie true time of its execution 
2 To anticipate ; to experience, or to give 
effect to, 8(unethlng liefore it is <luc or ex- 
pected ‘ And antedate the bliss above ’ 
Pope. 

No hustilt' hand can antedate iiiy doom Pope 

Antedlluvlal (an'te-di-lu"vi-al), a Same as 
Anfediluoian 

Antediluvian (an'tc-di-lu"vi-an),n. IL ante, 
before, and dilunium, a flood ] lief ore the 
flood or deluge in Noah’s time; e.\isting. 
happening, or relating to what happened 
before the deluge. * The anted Uv vian earth ’ 
Woodward. 'Antediluvian chronology.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Antediluvian (Rn'te-di'lu"vi-aM). u. cue 
who lived iaifore the deluge ‘ The longevity 
of the antrddueinne ’ Bentley 

Ante>l)BLCtf (iin'te-fakt). v. 'Hint which pre- 
figures a fact before it ociuirs [Itarc.] 

There IS a proper sacnticc in the I nril's supper, 
to exhibit { hrist\ ilciith in th*> posiT.iLt, as tliere 
was a s.icritiro to prcfiguri', iii the old law, the ante- 
fact —Copte oj the Prot eeduix ' •'/ ^eme Ihvini r, 1041. 

Anteflxes ( aii-te-fiks'e, an-te- 
flks'cK), n. pi [L ante, before, and jixuh, 
fixed.] in elaet,. arch . {a) upright oiita- 



AntcfiXii’ 

nieiits, generally of marble or terra rotta. 
at the eaves of a tiled roiif opposite the end 
of each ridge of tiling to eoiie.eal the join- 
ings of the tiles, (h) < IrijanieiitH in the shape 
of aiiimalR’ heads or other flgurt's idaccd 
iielow the eaves of a building, and through 
the mouths or other perforations of which 
the ytater from the roof is allowed toescaiie 
Anteflexion (ati-te-Mck'shon), n [L ante, 
before, and flecto, (lexum, to bend.] In oh- 
atetncH, a forward" iiielinatioii of tlie bodj 
of the iitertis, without displacement of the 
08 uteri. 

Ant-egg (anPeg), n. One of a quantity of 
little wliite bodies found in the hillocks of 
ants, usually snpjiosed to be their eggs, but 
really the young brood in the statii of larvte 
or piipnj 

Antejurameutum ( ttn-te-ju'ra-mcn"tum ), 

w. [L ante, before, and jurunientnin, an 
oath, from jum, to swear ] In law, an oath 
taken by the accuser and accused before any 
trial or purgation 'riie accuser swore that 
he would prosecute, and the accused had to 
swear on the day of ordeal that he was in* 
noeeiit Wharton. 

Antelope (an'tc-lup), n [Origin doubtful. 
i*oine derive it from a (Jr. antholopa, an 
antelope, supposed to be eumpoiinded of 
anthoK, a flower, and hpg, an eye ] A name 
apjilicd to many sjiecies of ruminant mam- 
nials closely resembling the deer in general 
appeaninec, but essentially different in 
*\**w>'^ frnin them. The antelopes are in- 
cluded with the sheep and oxen in the sec- 
tion Cavicoruia or ‘hollow-homed’ rumi- 
nants. Their horns, unlike those of the 
deer, are not deciduous, but are permanent. 

couaisting essentially of a process of 
the frontal bone- the core of the horn 


covered by a stieath of homy material 
Their horns are never branched as those of 
the deer usually are; they are, however, 
often twisted spirally, and may bo borne by 
both sexea They ore found in greatest 
uuinlier and variety in Africa, from which 
continent deer, with one or two exceptions, 
are entirely absent. Among the antelopes 
we may mention the chamois, the saiga (the 
only two European species), the gazelle, the 
atldax, the eland, the koodoo, the gnu, the 
Basin or Indian antelope, and tlie prong- 
buck of America. By some naturalists they 
arc fomiod into a family (Aiitilopidiv) or 
sub-family (Anjbilupina) divided into genera, 
by others almost the whole of them ui'e in- 
cluded in the genus Antilope. 

Antelucaa (an-te-lu'kan). a. [L antclii- 
canuH—anie, before, and lux, light.] IJciiig 
beforti light ; jireeeding the dawn ; specifi- 
cally apiilied to assemblies of ('hristians, 
in nneient times held before light in the 
morning, either to escaiie persecution, or 
to coniiiiemorato the hour of the resuri'ec- 
tioii. 

Antelman worship |iossibly li.wiii^; refcreiirr to 
till* iiictr.ilile mystery nf the restirrcLtion— .ill the 
cv.int^chsls agreeing th.il it was \cry early m the 
mririutig, and am saying ' hIiiIc it was vet dark ' 
he Qntmev 

Antemeridian (iin'te-me-i1d"i-un ). a [ JM'e- 
fix an/e, before, and meridian.] lieing be- 
fore noon ; pertaining to tlie fortuioon 
AntemetlC (ant-e-met'ik), a [ITetlx anti, 
ugainst, and emetic.] llestmining or nllay- 
iiig vomiting 

AntemetiC (ant-e-met^lk), n. A medicine 
which checks vomiting 
i Ante-mosaic (an’tt: mo-/ti"ik). a. [Prefix 
j ante, liefure, and Moeuie, relating to Moses | 
Existing, happening, eniu’ted, or instituted 
liefoiv the time of Moses 
Antemundane (aii-ie-tiiiinMan). a. [L. ante, 
before, and mnndns, tlie world.] liciiig 
liefore the creation of the world ‘The 
supreme, gmit, autemundam' Father 1 ’ 
Young 

I Antemural (an-te mu'ral), n (1.. nntemv 
I rate an/e, before, and ii wall. | A 

I iiarbacan or outwork in a castle, consist mg 
j of a strong high wall, with turrets m front 
; of the gate for defending the eiitranee 
i Antenatal (an-te-na'tal). a |L an/e, liefore 
and natal ix, iwrtainiiig to birth ] Existing, 
or Imppening, previous to birth 

Aii'l iii.im .in antfHatat mini* 

XVlu rt' ItiiM rflics ilrrsiiu of the Iiic to coiiir 

.Shelies 

Antenati (an-te-na^t1). n pi. [ L . from ante, 
liefore, and nati, pi of natun, lioni ] Those 
born before a certain time, as befoiv mar 
riage; 8peeifleall>, in Knghxh law, n term 
ap]ilie.d to Seotsmeii born before the acces- 
sion of .laiiich I to the Kiiglish crown, who 
were considcietl aliens The Pont nati. or 
those Inim after the I'nioii, elainied the 
rights of native subjects of the Englisb 
crown 

Antenicene (an to ni'sen). a iPnsfix «n/i', 
before, and Sieenr, front Siee tir Steiea, a 
city in Asia Minor J Anterior to the first 
eoiincil of .Nice, held in the yettra25, us, an- 
tenn'i nc faith 

Antenna (aii-ten'iia), n pi Antennsefaii- 
ien'nO) jl. antenna, a sail yard . in new 
Latin tlie feeler or born of an iiisei t ) A 
hornlike, jointtid, very flexiide and sciisitive 



Antennae. 

1,1 Filiform Antenn.! of Cur uje* Firefly of Ilrazil 
{pyrr/hiirui j, 1 iciitKiilam Aiitoini.i, 

t.'lhpuiMat' . 4. l^.uiiclh(.orii , r., <'l.iv.-iU . (,eiii«.u 
l.itr, 7. Antcnn.1 and Aiitcniiuh of Crust.tcc.iii 

filament, pnwieeding by a ball-and-socket 
joint from the head in insects, emstacea. 
and myriariodB, between the angle of the 


mouth and the eyes. In Insects, Arachnida, 
and Myriapoda, there is one pair; in Cms- 
tacea thei’e are two pairs. The variations 
in their structure are very gi*eat ; they are 
consitlcrcd as the organs of touch and hear- 
ing. In insects they are popularly caljled 
home feelers 

Antennal (an-ton'nal), a. Belonging to the 
antenme 

Antennaria (an-tun-mVri-a), n. IFrom an- 
tenna, in rofereiiee to the ilown of the pap- 

{ uis. which IS like the anteniin* of some 
usects. ] A genus of plants, iiat order 
Conipositn', nearly allied to (Jimphalium, 
and eontaining some of the everlastings of 
our gardens. The most eonimon is A. mar- 
garitacea, or pearly everlasting 
AntenniferoiiB (an-ten-nif'i^r-us), a Bear- 
ing antenme 

Antenniform (an-teu'ni-form), a. Shaped 
like uiiteiiiin* 

Antennula (au-ten'nu-ia), H. pi. Antennu- 
ISB (uii-tt‘n'mi-le) [Dim. of an/enna | (hie 
of tlie maxillary feelers or palps, resenibl- 
ing small anteiinie, uttuehed to the jaws 
or lower lip of niamlibnlate insects. They 
seem to be tactile organs adapted to distin- 
guish foods. 

Antennule (an-ien'nhl), )i Same as Antem- 
nnla 

Antenumber Ciin-te-nnni'l)(ir), n | prefix 

ante, before, aiul number J A number that 
precedes another Bacon. [Rare ] 
Antenuptial (an-te-iiu}>'shal), a [Prefix 
ante, before, and nuptial j Oeeiirring or 
done liefore niurriuge: eoniing before mar- 
riage , ))reeedii.g marriage; us. an antenup- 
tial agreement ; antenuptial ehiltlrun 
Antepagment (an-tc>-pag'ment), n. An or- 
iianiidited jamb of u door See AnteI'AO- 
MKNTA 

Antepagmenta (uu'te-pag-ineii'Ta), n pi. 
|L ante, before, and pagmenta, things 
joint'll togt'Uier, from jtag, tlie root of pan- 
go, pnetum, to drive in, faslen.] In ane. 
arch the three jiiet'i's eonstitnting the 
frame of a doorway , also, the jambs or 
inouldetl ari'liitnives of n door. 
Antepaschal (an - te pns'Kul), a (Prefix 
aa/e, liefoie, and paxc/taf | Pertaining to the 
time before Easter 

1 ]if (li-|>iii( w.i- viTt «• irlv III III* I lmri.li (om rm- 
iiu; ilu <>1>M 1)1 l•.,l^^l•r, imi- pniiit wlioreof 

w.is, loiu «'riuni 4 till* ciiiliiiK of the nuteptwthnl f.»sl 
A’ A'tt*on. 

Antepasti (an'te-jmsi), n |l. ante, before, 
imd pastnm, fed | A fi*retuste: something 
taken liefore the prujier time. lUiire ) 

Will wo t<i<.x|>o«t ilur bliss only ii* the hotiiiting 
niir •ippotit* s, II might b« ro.isniuibk' by frciiuoiit 
o;//(/iri/t, to OKI lie our gust lor that profusr por 
potu.il int'.il t>r II Mote 

I Antepen<lium(aii-te-]ienMI-um).n [L an/e, 

! before, and pendn, to bang | 1 ’he hanging 
I with which the front of an altar is covered, 

I frequently made of the ru'liest silk or velvet, 
and ornainenied with tin' iniml eiislly and 
1 clalionite embroidery , the frontal 
1 I S.IVI I ho itiifr/irnitnini of tho .ilt.ir rlrsigiicd for 
' ill) l.iiiunis I h.iiiol ol ."St 1 ,oron/o SmotUtt. 

A v'umt; woiii.m who wi.iild gpi up ni fivo o'clock 
III Iho iiiormiig to ombroi'lor •iii antfprudmm.ixwX 
iitgk' t dio hmis».ki*c|img J/m lUnddvn 

Antepenult, Antepenultima (un'te-pe- 
jiiilt, un'te-pe niiV'ti-iiiu). u | h. ante, be- 
fore, pern', ulnioHl, and vlthnus, last.] 'I’he 
last syllable of a word except two, os sgl in 
winiosgllahle. 

Antepenultimate (an'te-pe'nnP'ti-niHt), a 
Pertaining to Ibe last syllable but two 
Antepenultimate (an'te-pe tiul"ti-mat), u 
Till' antejii'iuilt 

AnteplleptlC(ant-ep'i-1ep''tik),a |(ir anti, 
agaiiisi, and epilopt ikos, ejiilejitie J Resist 
ing or enriiig epilepsy 

AntepileptiC(ant-i:)i'i-le)>"tik), n A remeily 
I for epilepsy 

> Antepileptical(ant.-ep'i-le|/Tik-al). a Same 
as .1 ntepileptir Sit T Browne 
Anteponet (an'le-iion), r / piul A' pp ante- 
pont'd; pjii. untoponing |L anteptmo- 
ante, before, ami pono, to place ) 'I'o set 
before Badry 

Anteport (an'tc -port), n fb. ante, before, 
and port as, a port ) An outer port or har- 
bour 

Ante-portico (an-ttl-iioFti-ko), n. [Prefix 
««/«, Ts'fore, and portieo.] An outer poreli 
or vcstibiib; 

AntepOBltlon (an't<'-pb-zi"shoii), n [Prefix 
ante, before, and pomtion ] in gram tbe 
placing of a word before another, whlcli, b\ 
j ordinar.v rules, ought to fo]ii»w it 
I Anteprandial (an-te-pratiMi-al), « (L ante, 
I before, and prandhiin, a meal, a dinner. J 


ch, Main; 6h, Sc. loM; 



w, i/'ig; wh, whig, zh, azure.— See KEY. 


ft, go; 
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AITTHOPHOBB 


Eelatinff to the time before dinner; occur- 
ring ben)re dinner. 

* " edlCllllient (an'te-pre-dlk"a-inent), 
eflx ante, before, and predwament.] 
In iagio, a prerequisite to a full iindcr- 
■tanding of the predicaments and catego- 
ries, such us a definition of common terms. 
AnteridOB (an-t^r'i-de/.), n pf. [L.] Inarch, 
buttresses for stnmgthening a wall 
Anterior (an-te'ri-6r). a [L , a comparative 
from ante ] 1 iiefore in time; prior; ante- 
cedent: preceding in time -2. Before, or in 
front, in place; as, the anterior lobes of the 
brain, the anU-rinr intercostal nerve, &c 
Anteriority (an-te'H-or^'i-ti). n. The state 
of lieing anterior, preceding, or in front; a 
state of being before in time or situation; 
priority. 

Oiir pciet (niilil not have seen the prophery of 
ls.ii.(h, hec ause hr lived nxior lyi ye.irs h«‘forf ih.it 
prnptiet; and this anteriority of nine tiiakr^ tins 
patUMige the ninrc oOscrvahle. /'o/r 

Anteriorly (an-tC'^ri-dr-li), ado. In an an- 
terior manner; before 

Anteroom (un'te-rom), n ri*r(‘iix ante, be- 
fore, and room.] A room before or in front 
of anotlier ; an ante-clianiber. 
Antero-pOBterior (an'tc* id.po8-te"ri-t5r), o. 
[L. anterior, from ante, licforc, and poMtermr, 
from poet, iiehind J In a direction from lie- 
hlnd forward ; as, an ante ro’poHte nor com- 
pression of the skull Otorn 
AntOB (aii'ttiz), n pi In arch same as A ntee 
Bee Anta. 

Ante-BOlarium ( an'te-Bo-liV'ri-uni ), n [ L 
ante, beftire, and Molanam (wliich see).] A 
balcony facing tlie sun 
Ante*Btature i (an-te-stai'ur). n In /art 
a Hiimll iiitivnchmeni or Wiirk formed of 
palisades or sacks of earth 
iimte-Btomacll (un'le-stuin-uk). n. [Prefix 
ante, liefore, and etnnutch ] A cavity whicii 
leads into the stoinach, ns the crop in birds 
Ante-temple (aii'te teni-pl), n. [I*rctlx<iufc, 
iMiforo, and temple ] 'I'lie vestibule or iiar- 
thex of a church ; also the nave (as iiuiiig 
before the clnincel or sanctuary). 
Anteverslon (an-te-vUT'shon), a |L ante, 
before, and verto, vernvm, to turn | Uis- 

} )lueeineiit of the uterus, in which the fundus 
s turned toward tiio piilies, wiiilst its ori- 
fice is towards tlie sneruni* opiiosed to re- 
troverawn 

Anteyertt (an'te-vArt), r t {!,. anteverto - 
ante, licfore, and oertn, to turn 1 'I’o pre- 
vent , to avert 

I II titifrtvrf sotiM* grr.it drtiigrr to thr pulilit, . , 
svr iiitiy .Old must disdnsr luir kiiuwlviigr of <i close 
wii kriliiess H,* Hall 

AntllflBmorrhaglc (ant'lie-mor aj"ik). a. 
|(Jr anti, ngiuiist, haiiiut, blood, and rtii\i, 
to flow ] All epithet applied to a medicine 
used to check hieiiioiTliage. 

Anthelion (atit-ho'li-oii). o pi Antbelia 

i iiiit-he'li-ii) |(ir anti, opposite to. and 
the sun ] A liiiiiiiious ring, or rings, 
seen hy an observer, especially in aljiiiie 
and polar regions, around the slindow of 
his head, projected on a cloud or fog liniik. 
or on grass covered with dew'. Wior no yards 
distant, and opposite tlie sun wiien rising 
or Slitting. It is due to the dilfraction of 
light 

AntheliX (ant'he-Iiks), n [(ir anti, oppo- 
site to, and heh\r. a s]iiral ] An oiniiieiice 
on tlie cartilage of tlie ear. situated before, 
or iiioiv properly witiiiii tlie helix, and con- 
sisting, at its upper part, of two ridges, 
which unite as they dcsceiid, the inner cir- 
rular ridge of the external ear 
Anthelminthic, Anthelmintic (an the] 
min'thik, an thel iniirtik), m (ifi anti. 
against, and hetmnis, hetoiiuthm, a worn) } 
In med. destroying or expelling worms in 
the intestines 

Anthelminthic, Anthelmintic (an-tiiei- 
min'thik, iui-thel-min'tik), n A vermifuge; 
II remedy for worms in the intestines, as oil 
of turpentine 

Anthem (an 'them), ii. [(> K. antempne, 
anfemne, ante/ne, antemr, antein, tVe . 
A Sax ante/ea, nn uiitheiu ; Fr antieuiie. 
Pr aatij'enn. nntifima. I..L antiplioiia, all 
from tir antiphtnuni, an antiphon, from 
aufip/nmos, soiutdiiig against, or altornately 
- -anti, against ami phone, sound, the voice | 
A hymn siiiig in alternate parts, in itiodern 
usage, a sacred tune or piece of luusie si't 
to words taken from the I'salius or other 
parts of the Scriptures, tirst introdiicod into 
ehuivli service in Klirabeth's ndgn . a de- 
veloiied motet The ant hem ma> in* for one, 
two, or any number of voices, l»ut seMoin 
exceeds Hve imrts. and may or may not have 
an organ iiccoiupniiimeiit written for it 


AwtBMwiAw (an-th£ 'mi-on), n. [Or, from 
anthos, a flower] That ornament or oma- ' 
mental series used in Greek and Roman 
decoration, which is derived from floral 
forms, more especially the honeysuckle It 
was much used for the omaineutation of 




Antheiiiion, from pediment of temple, Phigalia. 

aiiteflxie mid friezes in architecture, and for 
interior decoration; also for the painted 
decoration of fletile vases, and for the bor- 
ders of dresses Tlie so-called honeysuckle 
is alternated generally with some other 
floral form 

AnthemlB (an'the-mis). n [Or .from anfhoe, 
a flower } A genus of plants, nat order 
Ckmiposito?, snh-order Corymhiferm A Co- 
tula IS the may-weed or stinking chamomile; 
A nobilih is the common chamomile, found 
ill pastures in Kngland 'I'he flowers con- 
tain a hitter principle, which has tonic pro- 
perties, and an aromatic fragrance obtained 
from an essential oil. 'i'hey are cuuse- 
i|uetitly much used as a light tonic, and 
also as a foinentatiou or poultice. 

Anthemwiae (an'them-wiz), ado. In the 
manlier of an anthem; alternately 

Sever.il qiiirrs, pl.iird onr over agnmst .'mother, 
and tiikini; the voiie by call lies, anthnntinxr, give 
gre.it ple.'istire Umoti 

Anther (an'Un^r). n [Or anthfiroe, flowery, 
frtini ant hoe, a flower ] In hot the essential 
part of the stamen 1 1 is a capsule (/<), eoiii- 
inonly witli two lobes or cells, each o|>ening 
by a slit or pore when mature, and dis- 
eharging a powder, usually 
of a yellow colour, which 
fertilizes the ovules (a) hy 
falling or heing deposited on 
the stigma (a). The anther is 
generally home at the end 
of a stalk or fliaineiit, hut it 
is sometiines sessile Theo- 
rcticutly. ii is a coiitniuted 
leaf with its pitnMichyina 
converted into pollen, and its 
niidrili render<*d fleshy, and 
coiiiiocting the two lobes 
It is called iiy Hay tlien^w*, 
and liy Dlulpiglii the capeula t>h. Anthers 
etaminie* 

Antheral (an'th(^r-al), a Pertaining to an- 
thers 

Anther-dust (an'th(^r-du8t), u Tlie dust or 
pollen of an anther 

Antherlcum (aii-ther'I-kuni). n (From (Jr 
natherisr, antherikoe, the stalk of a kind of 
anpliodel, from anthoe, a flower J A large 
genus of ]>lniits, nat order Liliacen', with 
racemes or puiiicles of white flowers 'J’he 
flowers of A Idliaetnim. the 8t Bruno’s 
lily, are sweet-sceiiteil. and hiivc a dark 
green spot on each segment 

iGltherid (an'ther-id), n Same as A nther- 
uiium 

Antherldlan (an-tla'r-id'i-an). a In hot of 
or pertaining to tlie niitheridiiim ; us. an- 
therhiian cells 

Antherldium (nii-th(^r-id'i-uni), Ii pi An- 
thexldla (an tlu'r-id'i-a) | A neo- I.iitin dim 
from K anther, and (Ir eidoe, form ) In 
hot the organ in cryptogmiiic plants whicli 
unsoers to the anther in )ihatierogunis It 
18 very ditierent in its nature and position 
in the ditterent groups 

AnthexlferOUS (an-tln'r-iri'r-nsl.o ( A nther. 
and 1. Jero. to bear.l In hot (a) priMlnciiig 
aiitliers {h) Supporting anthers, us the 
fl laments 

Antheriform (aii-th(^r'i-forni). a {Anther, 
and 1. forma, form ] Having the fonn of 
an anther 

AntheroronouB (an-tlier-oj'eii-ns). a [ A n- 
ther. and (»r root pen, to produce 1 In 
hot a term applied to doiihle flowers, in 
whieh the anthers aiv eonverted into horn- 
like ikdals, u.*« in the double colnmhine 

Antheroid (airtln'r-old). a {Anther, and 
(Jr ridoe, reseniblance j Hesoiiibling an 
anther 

Antherosoid (an'Uu'r-o-70-id). N. [Anther. 
and cooid (which see) 1 In hot the minute 
bmiy produced in the aiitheridiuin of cryp- 
togams by whicli the female organs are fer- 


tilixad. The antheroxoids are slender spiral 
threads with a somewhat thickened apex, 
which are produced in the antherldlan cells; 
when mature they burst the cell, and move 
freely alKiut 

AntheBlB (an-thS'sis), n. [Or., from anthed. 
to bloom , from antkos, a flower. ] The period 
when flowers expand; the act of expansion 
in a flower. Oray 

Anthiarlne (an-thfa-rln), n. See Aktiar- 
INE 

Ant-hill, Ant-hiUoCk (ant'hil. antliil-okx 
n A little tumulus or hillock formed by 
ants for their habitation, and composed of 
earth, leaves, twigs, Ac In tropical cli- 
mates the nests of some species of the white 
ant (Termites) arc found 12 feet high, in the 
fonn of pyramids or cones, and front their 
height and niiitiber sometimes appear at a 
distance like a small village. Bee Termitr. 

Anthlne (an'thin), a. [Gr anthos, a flower.] 
Of or pertaining to a flower. 

AntilOblan (an-thd'bi-an). n. [Or. anthot, 
a flower, and bios, life ] A beetle that lives 
on flowers 

AnthooarpOUB (an-tlio-khr'pus), a. [Or. 
anthoe, a flower, and karpoe, fruit.] In bot, 
a term applied to fruits formed by masses 
of influreseenees ndhering to each otiier, as 
the flr-cone. pine-apple, Ac. 

AnthOChmra (an'tho-ke-ra), n. (Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and chairu, tfi delight in.] A genus 
of Australian insessorial birds, familv Meli- 
phagidfc, or honey-suckers. A mellioora, 
the bush wattle-bird, is found wherever 
there are hanksias, in New South Wales, 
South Austrolia, and Tasmania. Its notes 
are harsh and peculiar, roseinbliiig the sound 
made hy a person vomiting, whence its 
local name, Oooawarniek. It feeds on the 
hlossoiiiK of the hanksias 
Anthocyanln, Anthocyanine (an-tho-sF- 
an 111), II |Gr anthoe, a flower, and kyanoa, 
Iiliie j 'I'he Iilue colouring matter of plants. 
See Gvanin 

Antliodiiixn(an-th(Vdi-um).n. [Or anthodRs^ 
like flowers, full of flowers anthoe, a flower, 
and eidoe, likeness, form ] In bot. the head 
of flowers of composite plants, as of a thistle 
or daisy An anthodlum is a depressed 
spike, consisting of many distinct flowers 
on a common receptacle, and surrounded hy 
a set of floral leaves or bracts, called an 
involucre 

Antholite (aii'tho-lit). n [Gr anthos, a 
flower, and Uthoe, a stone.] In geol the 
general inline for the impress of the inflor- 
escence of plants on rucks, as on the shales 
of the coal-measures. 

Antbologlcal (an-tho-loj'ik-nl), a. Pertain- 
ing to anthology; eonsisting of beautiful 
extracts, cBpcciuIl> from the poets. 

Anthology (an-thol'o-ji), n [Gr anthologia, 
from antnoUejoe, flower-gathering - ant/ion, 
a flower, and lepu, to gather. Anthologiai 
wore collections of small Greek poems, 
picked out and made up. as it were, into a 
nusegiiy.] 1 A diseoiirse on flowers [Rare] 
2 A collection of flowers, a garland. [Karo.] 
H. A collection of lieaiitiful passages from 
authors; a collection of poems or epigrams, 
particularly a collection of such short 
poetical pieces, the work of a large number 
of different Greek or Latin authors.— 4 In 
the Greek Ch a collection of devotional 
pii'ces 

AntholyBiB (an-thol'i-sis), n. [Gr. antAos, 
a flower, and Ipeie, a tireuking up.] In bot. 
the rctrogriide (diitnge of the parts of a 
floral w'horl, as the stamens eliangiiig more 
or less completely into jietuls, or tin* petals 
into sepals 

Anthomanla (an-tlio-nm'ni-u), it. (Gr. an- 
thve, a tluaer, and mania, imidness.J An 
extravagant fondness for < iirioiis flowers. 

AnthO]liyla(an-tho-mi'i-a), ii [Gr. anthos, 
a tlow'er, and mpia, a fly ] A genus of flies, 
including theciilthage. potato, turnip, lieet, 
and lettuce fly 

AnthomyzldXB (an tiio-miz'i-de). n pi [Gr. 
anthoe, a flower, and mitzo. toinunnur j A 
division of the Muscidu’ (flies), composed of 
species having the a)>}Kiaranec of common 
flies Tlie wings are viliratile, the legs of 
moderate sire, and the alulomen com)M)sed 
of four Joints 

Anthony’s Fire (an'to-nix fir), n Same us 

Saint Anthoup'e Fire 

Anthophore, Anthophorum (an'thn-fdr, 
an-thof'o-riiiu), ii (Gr anthos, a flower, 
and pherein, to bear.] In bot a columnar 
process arising from the bottom of the calyx, 
and having at its apex the iietals, stamens, 
and pistil 


KaU>. far. fat, fgU; me. met. h«r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; taiie, tub. hull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGICAL 


Antboidiylllte (an-thoril*It),n. [L.L. atUho- 
phyllum, a clove, from Or. anthon, a flower, 
amd phyllon^ a leaf. From its colour.] A 
clove-brown variety of hornblende, occur- 
ring in radiating columnar aggregates; tre- 
molite. 

An^opliyllitlc (an-thoni-lit'lk). a l*er- 
taining to antliophyllite, or containing it. 

Anthorlsmus (un'tlior-izm. 
an-tho-riz'mus), n. [Or aathorwmm anti, 
opposite, and horisinos, a marking out. a 
definition, from Amw, a bouudar> J In rliet 
a description or deflnition contrary to that 
whicli is given by the adverse party. 

/iwthoridflrite (an-tho-sid'CT-it), n. [Or 
anthw, a flower, and sidi'rites, of iron, | A 
native silicate of iron, of an ouhreous-yellow 
colour inclining to yellowish-brown, having 
a fiiinius radiated structure, and found at 
Antonir* I'ereira, in Minas Geraes, Brazil. 

]^ p».hntn.TtB (an-tho-taks'is). n. [Or. a nf/nw, 
a flower, and toxin, order | In bot the ar- 
rangement of flowers on the axis of growth. 
Calleil also Tuflorencencr 

Anthoxanthin, Anthoxanthine (an-tho- 
zan'thin), n. [Or anthos, a flower, and 
yellow.] ’I’he yellow colouring mat- 
ter of plants; xanthin (which see). 

Anthoxantham (an-tho-zan'thum). n |0r. 
anthon, a flower, and Xfinthos, yellow J A 
genus of grasses the flowers of which have j 
only two stamens A tHioratum is a ell | 
known to farmers under the name of sweet 
vernal-grass or spring-grass The pecMiliar 
odour 4 if new hay is chiefly due to its presence. 
See SPKIN'O-ORASS 

Anthozasla (un-tho-7.n'si-a), II. |Or anthon, 
afloaer, and^ao, tolive J Infto/ the process 
of the leaves of a plant assuming the appear- 
ance of petals. 

AntbOZOafan-tho-zo'a), n pi [Or anthon, n 
flower, anti zooii, a living creature | A term 
ftirinerly used t<i embrace such fltiwer-like 
animals as are now generally classed among 
the Actinozoa (which see). 

Anthozoic (an-tlio-zi3'ik), a rortaiiiing to 
the Aiithii/.oa. 

Anthracene (an'thra-sen). n. [See Anthua- 
CITK.l I'aranaphthaliue (which see) .Set; 
also Ai.r/AUiNE 

Anthraciferous (an-thra-sif'i'r-us), a (Or 
anthrax, anthrnkon, coal, and L fero, to 
bear ] Vieldiiig anthracite, applioil to geo- 
logical strata 

Anthradn (an'thra-.siii), n. .Same as A nthra- 
erne. 

Anthracite (an'thra-sit), n. jOr. anthrax, 
anlhrakon, a burning coal J Glance or Idiml 
coal, a iioii-bitumiiious coal of a shining 
lustre, approaching to metallic, and whicli 
burns without smoke, with a weak or no 
flame, ami with inti'iisi; heat 1 1 consisth of. 
tin an average, SH) jier cent carbon, hydro- 
en, ami 5 ashes. There are several varieties 
iiown as nutssine, nlaty, and culninnar It 
has some of the properties of coke or char- 
coal. and, like that siilistaiice, represeiith an 
extreme metaniorphlsiu of coal umler the 
mflueiice of heat or of volcanic disturbance 
Itisfouud ill Knglaiid.Seotland.ami Ireland, 
and in large tiuaiitities in the rnited States 

Anthracitic (an-thra-.sit'ik), a. I'ertaming 
tti anthracite. 

Anthracolite (an-thrak'o-lit), n. Same os 
Anthraritr 

Anthracometer ( an - thra-kom ' et • in ), n 
[Or anfAraj;,ttn0im4roM, carbon, ami mrtron, 
a measure 1 An instrument for ascertaining 
the fiuaiitity of carlxinic acid gas iiresciit in 
any case 

Anthraconite 'an-thrak'on-It), a [Or 
anthrax, anthrakog, ctial ] A variety tif 
inarble of a coal-black liistn*, occurring at 
Kilkenny The blackness is tliio to the pre- 
sence of bitumen It gives off a fetiil siil- 

f iliureo-bitumiuous odour when heutcti, and 
s hem*e known under the popular name tif 
SUnksUmr 

AnthracOBauruB (an • thrak ' O - sti " ms), n 
[Or anthrax, anthrakon, coal, ami saaros. a 
lizard.] A labyrinthoilont animal, flrstfound 
in the carboniferous strata of the west <if 
J^ otland The head measured 18 inches in 
length. 

Aathracothere (an-thrak'o-ther), n Same 
as A nthracotherium 

Anthiacotherium (an'thra-ko-th£"ri-uni ). 

[Gr. anthrax, anthrakon, a coal, and 
thtrUni, a lieast J An extinct pachyderma- 
tous mammal, somewhat resembling a hog, 
allied t*i the palnsotheria, so named liecause 
It was at first only found in the mioc4*ne 
lignite or anthracite of Tuscany. It is now 
found in other deposita 


Anthrax (an'thraks). ti. [Or.] 1. In med. a 
I carbuncle ; a malignant ulcer, with intense 
burning sensation.— 2. An ancient name for 
a certain gem ; carbuncle, ruby, or ganiet. 

3. Lithanthrax, or pit or stoue coal 
AnthrenUB (nn-tlirc'nus). n. [Or. a ii th re nr, 
a hornet. J A genus of coleopterous insects, 
family Donnestithc. whose larva', especially 
that of A. or Dermentcn muneoruni, art* the 
pests of our museums, on account of their 
ravages on specimens of ilried animals. 
AnthriBCUB (un-thris'kus), n | L. , the name 
4if a plant ilescribed by J»liny resembling 
Sciinuix j A genus of plants, nut order 
Onibcllifera. with thin, flnely-ilivided leaves 
ami small whiU* flowers. 'I’here are two 
British species, besules u third (J cere- 
folium), now found wihl. but originating in 
ail escu])e from our gardens, well know'n us 
a sahul and pot herb under the name of 
garden chervil. 

Anthropic (ait-throp'ik), a. [Clr anthropoiit,a. : 
man ] Belonging to man; man-like; sprung . 
from man. j 

"I Ik' (iriii ks in their grc.it .ire .issuniftl to li,ivc' I 

lifiMi .1 purely Ary.iii ptople, siKMkiiiK ' 

I'loseU allied to S.tnskrit. yet Ilnur religion is not j 
that fif tlie Vedas or the Zeiul Avesta . . Tlieir ' 
K^nls .ire authrofu. and helutiK to an ancestnil wor- , 
shipping; |>copie {)uart A'rr* j 

AnthropldSB (an-throp'i-dc). H pf (Or an- i 
thropm, a man ] Huxley ‘s nuiiic for the 
highest group of maiunials, 4if wliiidi iiiiiii is . 
the 4iiily genus luid species ; the Bimanii j 
Anthropoglot ( an - thmp ' o - glot ). n [Or ' 
anthriipon, a man, and ylotta, the tongue. | 
An animal which has a tongue resembling ' 
that of man, as tlu' parrot j 

Anthropography ( an - thn'i - pog ' ra - fi ). n • 

I |0r au/Arnpox. atiitin. aiulgmp/fc. iiilescrip ! 
tioii J A description of man or of the human \ 
race; more partwiilarly. that branch of pliy- j 
steal gcograph) which treats of the actual dis | 
tributioii of the human race, usdistingiiishcd 
by physical clmracif'r. language. iiisUtutioiis, 
and customs .Sec Kthnouhaciiy 
A nthropoid (aiiTliro-poitD.rr |Or. anthropon, 
a mail, and eidon, reseniblanir | lU'si'inliling 
inan:spcciflcnIlyii)ipliciltohuidiaiH‘Hasmost 
cloHi'lv approach tin* liiinmn race, as the 
gorilla and chimpaii/ci' 

l lu ^'orill.i IS now ^«•n^'r.dlv n v;>iitlid .is the most 
hiiiu.ui of the ii>///<r<>y*>>/</.ipfs 7/ ./ .\n/ii\’\on 

Anthropoides(aii-tlir6-)i<ir4U‘/), n A gianiH 
of grallatoiial birds, fuiiiil> Oruiibc. ini bill- 
ing tlic demoiselle, tlic Stanlc.\ , anti crowncil 
cranes 

I Anthropolatry ( an - tin o - pol ' a tn ), n 
|0r anthroinn, a man, aiiil (atreia, scivicc, 
Worship ] Ld. the wori.liipof niiin a< harge 
brought by tin- curly Ohristiaiis agiiiiiHt tlic 
ancient heathens, ami n-tortcil by tin* bd I, ci- 
on tbcCbi'istiaiis, onaci-oiintof tln‘irwoi-Hbi]i 
of t Jhrist Tin- w onl.liowcvfi ,ih bi*ttei km »u n 
from its cinploynieiit by the Apollmai-ians , 
against tin- ortlnnlox rhnstiansuf tin- fourth 
amt llftb c<-nturu-', who In-ld the ilocti-im- of I 
the jici-f4*ct biintaii nature of Christ 
Anthropollte (an IlinVpo-lit), n (Or an- 
t/i/opfMj, a man, ami asloin- ) v\ petri- ] 
faction of the hiiiiiaii bndv oi skeleton, m of ; 
]iarthof the binl). b> the iiicruHting action of 
calcareous waters, ami In-nce hardly to be | 
coiisitlcrctl fossil or sub fossil 

Ajithropologlc, Anthropological ( an 

tbrii'ii<7-loj^ik. an-thrii'|K>-loj"ik-al ), a 
1. IVitainingtoaiitliropology 2 According 
to hiiiiiaii manner 4if speaking * Anthropu- 
loyic wisiioiii ’ Kintfuieif 
AnthropolOglBt(aii-thro-poro-Jist), n One 
wlio writes oil or stmlies iiiithropuiogy. 
Anthr opology ( an tlini-p<»r4i-ji ), v [Or 
anthrnpus, a iiiaii, and ItHjon, dist-oiirse ] 1 A 
disi-oiii-Hc 11 ) 101 ) Immttn natiiri*. [Hare | 

[ 2 'I'bat manner of expn-Hsioii by wlin-li tin- 
I inspiri-il writers attribute liunian jiarts ami 
passions t< I ttod [Rare) The science iif 
mail ami mankiml. incUnling the stmly of 
man’s iihn-e in nature, that is, of the iiieasurc 
of his agn-ement with ami ilivergeiice from 
other animals, of his )iliysical strin-tni-u ami 
jisychologii-al nature, together with tlie ex- 
tent to wliich these act uml react on each 
other; of the various triliesof men, determin- 
ing how these may have lieen produe»-il or 
niodifl<‘<I by external eonilithms, ami i-onse- 
qiiently taking aei-ouiit also of the udvain-c 
or retrogiH-ssloii of the human race Anthro- 
pology IS thus much more extensive in its 
scope' tlian ethnology, which concerns Itwlf 
only wi th the last of these branches 1 1 puts 
under contribution all sciences which have 
man for their 4 il>jet-t .as archiPol<»gy ,e4jin jiara- 
tive anatomy, physiology, psychology, clima- 


tolo^, 4&C.. By some anthropology has been 
divided as follows: -(a) Zoulogiaal anthropo- 
logy, v/hinh investigates man's relations to the 
brute creation; {b) Descriptive anthropology 
or ethnology, describing the divisions nml 
groups <if mankind , (c) General aidhropo- 
lmt> H8 ^1. Br4icn calls it, the * biulug> of 
the human race.' This last is anthropology 
proiicr 

Anthroponuuicy (aii-tlird'po-mnn-si), n. 
[Or unthrnfHH,, a man, nml manteia, divina- 
tion 1 Bivinatmn by ins)ieeting the entrails 
of a hiiinau being. 

Antliropometry (aii-thrri-pomVt-ri). »i (Or. 
anthropon, a man, nml metron, measure.) 
The measurement 4if the human bo4lv. 
Anthropomorphic (un'thi6-p4'i mui-'^flk), a. 

1 Relating t4i or churiu-ten/cd by aiithi- 4 ipo- 
morphism; as. anthropomorphic coiiceiiti4)ns 
of Deity. — 2 Reseiiibling man; a]ipr4iach- 
ing mun in tyjic; niithr4)]i4ii4l, as, anthropm 
morph le aiies 

AnthropomorphlBm ( an - thro ' pd - imu-f 
i/m), n (Or anthropon, a man. uml mor- 
p/o\f4)rm.) 1 'I'hc rc]ii-csciitatioii or C4in- 
cciitioii 4if the Deity iimlci- a human f4irm, 
or with hiimiiii attributes nml att'cctuuis. 
Anthropomorphism is founded in tlic natu- 
ral iiiiiptitiiile of the human mind f4ir con- 
i-eiviiig spiritual things ex4‘cpt through .sen- 
suous images, and 111 its conseqiieiit temleiicy 
to ii4-4-ei)t such c\pi*essi4iiis us those of S4-i-i|i- 
tiirc when it sficaks of the eye, the ear, anil 
till- hami of Ooil, of his si-eing amt hearing, 
of Ills reiiiembei iiig ami forgi-ltiiig, of his 
making man in his own image, Ac . in a tmi 
liti-ral senst- 

Miltmi n.is niidDiihtcdlv ,1 liigli Ari.iii In 
lus'iii.diirt* Ide, hi- ilms, in tiu iii>i i ssity of iKictr\, 
gill- .I grr.iiiM tivilv m Hit l-.itiu-i .mil tin* Son 
tli.m hi* Miiidil h.ivi iiisidii'd tn .irgiiiiu‘nt III* was 
wisr III .nhipUiig till* strong itntJtt f‘ht\tn of 
tilt- Ilebrt-w Si riplnrt-s at (iin r ( olerni^e, 

2 The doi-trine whii-h attriliiites (o iinimals 
im-ntui facultii-s of tin- siiim- initiire as those 
tif man, though much lower in ilcgree. 
strictly t-allcd hmtiutieaf anthropomorphism, 
to 4li.stinguish It from uiithro|iomor]ihisin 
jiro)i4‘r, or theoloyieal anthroponnnphism, 
,Sec i-xtrm-t 

Hisi.irtcs . ih'scrti-d till* old nioih-r.ili* view 
whii h .illirnit-d tli.it liituctn tIu- Ingliist psyi hn al 
tioarrs III ni.iii .md linitc. tlnr* f. ,( i rrl.ini n.itnr.d 
likt nrssaiiil .m.ilogv , .md g.ivi nsi* to tin- notion th.it 
.mnn.ils .in* ll•>tllnlg lint wondcrlidly lonipirx ii-a 
( liiiii s— .m «.Troi ii.diirallv o-sidtnig ni the- opposite 
OIK now '.o pn v.di Id the erroi, n iiiit.lv, tiuil there 
i> a >>idi*i.ino.d nhiditi ’itwiiii tin Iniite soul iind 
tin* -.Old of III, III- htti nnt/o 

'>t Mnutrt 

AuthropomorpMBt (an tlinViid-imn-nHl), 
n An anlliro|ionior|ihii' (ttliicliHce) 
Anthropomorphlte (an- Lbro']io-inoi-f"it), n 
(bic will) bcbc'cstbat the .Mu|imnc Being 
exists in luinian forni w-itli liuinan attributes 
ami iiassions. H]iccitlciilly ii|i)iliud to one of 
a Hci-t of um-ieiit heretics w'ho held sin-li 
views 

'I hi'iivdi h*« jir. fi'ssiheiiisi lvesfiM//in»/f»mi»/i/i*fri, 
yi I WI iii.iy IiikI ni.ni) .niioiig tin iginir.iiit ol th,tt 
oplliloll / ottf, 

Anthropomorphite (a n - th i-d' i n i-im irr'ii),rf . 
Relating to Hnthi-o|iomoriiliisiii 

Anthropomorphitic, Anthropomorphl- 
tlcal (an-tliro'pb imirf it"ik, iin-tlird'p6- 
imirf-it"ik-al), a. i'l-rtaining to iiiitliroiiu- 
tnoi-|iliisni. 

AnthropomorphltlBm (an - thriVjidim ii-r It- 
i/in), n. The iloeiriiieH of iinthroiioimir- 
! phltes 

AnthropomorphouB (an-thr<V)i6-imirr'iiB), 
a Having the flgiin- of or i-eseinhlaiiee to 
i a man, as, an anthropomorphous plant. 
AntbropopathicaJ (un-tiii-o')ib-patli"ik-aI), 
a .Subject to human jiiwsinns. 
AntbropopathicaHy ( iin-thro'pd-patir'ik- 
al li). adv. In an anthriipiiiattiiicul nmii- 
ner 

AnthropopathlBm, Anthropopathy (an- 
thi-d-iio)/uth-i/.m. iui-thr6-iio]i'a-uil), i< |0i . 
anthropus, a man, and pathos, passion ) 
1 t The alfections or (lassiiuis of man , sen 
sibility of man 2 The uscriiition of human 
]iaHHiiiiiH to the .Suiircme Being 

In Its moil from the gross i»«/A;v»//i/,t/A.|' ol tin 
vidg.ir notions, It f.ills into the- v.inuiiii of ahsolule 
ajLithy y/irre 

Anthropophagi (an-thro-pof'a-ji), n pi 
(Or. anthropus, a man, ami phago, to eat ] 
Man-eaters, caiinibnlh; men that eat human 
flesh. 

Tin- <..iniiil»als, that each other eat, 

Till! authrojfop/utx* Shnf 

Anthropophagical (an-thrO'iM'>-fa]''ik-aI ;.a. 
Relating to camiihulism. 


ch. e^n; Ch, Sc. locA; g, yo; J,;oli; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinf^; TH. f^en; th, f/iln; 


w, trig; wh, tcAlg; zh, azure. - See K F v. 
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AntluropoplMLglnlail (an-thro^pO-fa-Jin"!- 
ati), n. A cannibal; one who eats human 
flesh. [Ludicrous.] 

IIe*ll fcpesk like an authro^ofihaffiuiaM unto thee. 

Shak. 

Antbropopliaclte (an-thrb-pora-jit). n. A 
cannibal. 

Anthropophagotui (ari*thrA-pof^a*(;u8), a. 

FuudiiiK on Imiiiaii flesh. 

Antbropopbagy (aii-thr6<pof'a-ji). n The 
eatinic of liiiiiian flesh, or the prni;tice of 
eating it. ' I'he nnthrnjurjfhatj^iot Diomedes 
Ills horse ' Sir T. Itromie 
Antbropoflcopy (an-tliro iK»s'ko-pi). n (Or 
anthrOpuM, a man, and nkupeu, to view ] 'I'he 
art of (liHCfiverliiK or JiidKinu of a man's 
character, imssiotis, ami inclinations from 
the lineameiitM of his liody 
Antbropoaopby (an thro pos'o-li). n [(ir 
anthi ftpoH, a man, ami naphta, wisdom ) 
Knowludue of the nature of man. aefiuuint- 
ance with man’s strneture and funetions, 
compreliendinu anatomy and physio|o;;y 
Alltbropot 01 Illcal(an^tiiro-po-toiii"ik al).a 
PertainTiiu to anttiro|iotoiiiy, or tiie dissec- 
tion of the human body 
Antbropotomlst (an llno jiot'd inlst). It 
All anatomist of the hiiinati body Oiwn 
Antbropotomy (an-thro tad'll mi), a [tir 
iinthmpaH.n man, and /nnif.n euttinu' I 'I'ln* 
anatomy or disseelion of the liiiinan body; 
human anatomy 

I lu‘>is lllll••tllltl.lOllll i>. rc |ir<*s"iitr<l tlir<iiit>h<iut life 
i.i iii'ist rr‘|illl>'s liy llio'f ilisliiKt .iii .wmiiy; to 

tlicili.i' ,iM lii.il, ;iii)| luiliii |iiittiiiiisiiiiii<f/0(/<)/'oyfj< 

I Oir;/ 

AntburiUIXl (an tbriVi urn), It |(lr anthnn, 
a floaei, ami aura, a tail 1 A Keiius of 
Hoiitli Ameriean idants, nut or<l<‘r Anieea*, | 
KrowiiiK eiii|iii> tieally on forest trees 'I'iiu 
flowers are anatiKeti on a tieshy spike, risiiiK 
tint of a Kieeii or ('olour<‘d siiatiie Tliey 
are extensively cultivated as oriiamentai 
plants in our Kreenliouses 
AntbUS (airihus), a |L, a bunting; | A 
Keniis of insesHorial birds, allied to the 
Keitus Alaiida (tlie larks); the jiipits oi tit* 
larks Them are four speeles Itiuiid in the 
llritish islands, the Authus liichand (or 
Klelinrd's plidt), A pmtrnMm (the meadow 
pipit or moHs i ht'eper), A arhorfitn (Iho 
tree-pipit), and vl aqvnttcun (the hliore* 
pipit) The mead(*w -pipit or titling is the 
species to wtiose fostt'rinK care tlie youni; 
cuckoo is most (c^uiorally consigned See 
IMI'IT 

AntbylUS (an*tlii1'lis), n fTlie (Ireek name 
of anunascertained plant | Avrenusof ieuu- 
iniiiouM plants, to which the kidiie.v vetch 
or Indy's finders (/I rii(ii.cmna)belonKs it 
is found in dry soils, and was formerly I 
famous for stiuichiiiK tlie blood of wouinls , 
See KlliNKY-VKTCii | 

AntbypnotlO (ant hti' ind.'ik), n |(’orrupt i 
ortliouraphy | See ANTiiiVfNoTir I 

Antb^ochondrlac (ant-liip'd*kon"dri-ak). 

See ANTIII^ foclIoNIdMAC 
Antb 3 rpopbora(nnt*lu ]iof"o-ra) See ANTI- 
in noi'iioKA 

AntbysterlC (ant-his te'rik). See ANTlIlY* 

STKKIC I 

Anti- (an'ti) |S«e ANTE 1 A (ireek prejio- 
sition nrtdixed to many words, almost ex- 
elnshelv •»( (Ireek orimn, and slunifyinj; 
over auaiiiHt. opposite, advem’, hostile, in 
place of, <M|nal to, like, in response to, as 
anficliiial. irafichristinn, anriaraph. oiifi- 
phony 

AntiabolltionlBt (an'tl-ab d*li"sbon-iNt). n 
{Ur. nati, opposed to, auid K nlmhfianmt.l 
One who opposes abiditnui, Hpecitlcall>. one 
who opposed the abolition «d slavery in the 
rniteil States of America 
Anti-acid (airti-as'id). n and u Set* Ant- 

ACIP 

Antiades (an ti'ad (7), a ;>/ |(<i., from ua* 

tins, oiiposite 1 The tonsils 
AntiaditiB (an>tVii'di"tis). a (Ur aiitiatifn, 
the tonsils, and tiTiii i/<s. deiiottim; iiitlam- 
nuition I Inllnmmiition id the tonsils 
AntiapbrodiBiac (un-ti-arro dir' i-ak) Sec 

ANTAI’IIUOPIsIAC 

Antiar (an'ti ar).fi l.laviiiiese I The niilk> 
Juice winch cxndcs from uonmls made m 
the upas tree, ami elncti is one of tlic most 
acrid and virulent vegetable poisons it acts 
on the nervous system. paraI>/iUK tlie heart, 
and infailildy causes deal)) e lien iiitnHliieed 
even in small imantit) into a wound 
Antlarin, Antlaiine ( an ti ar m ) » (c^^ 

'J ll«u ) Tlie active pniicipte of an- 
tiar. the np'as-iHiison .See AntiaK 
AntiariS (an-ti-ar'ls). n [From an/Mir ] 
Tile vtenns of Arioctir|iaeore> to whieh tim 
famous upas-triH' (A. /lyricana) ludoiifta. 


I Antlarlitoerat (an'tl-a-rii^to-krat), n. [Or. 
anti, opposed to, and £. arintoerat] One 
opposed to aristocracy or aristocrats. 
Antiartstocrat, Antlaristooratlc (an^i- 
I a-ri8"to-krat, an'ti-a-riH'to-krat"ik), a. Op- 
I posed to nristoenu^y f>r aristocrats. ‘The ! 
! tire of anf»amt<M;ra( eloquence/ Carlyle. I 
AntlaitbrlUc (an'tl-hr-thrit'^lk), a. [See 
I ANTAKTIIKITIG.] Efllcacious OKalnst tlie . 
I gout. 

. Antiastbrnatic (at/ti-a8t-xnat''ik). n. A re- 
medy for the asthma Hee Antasthmatic 
A nti-attrition (an'tl-at-tri‘'shon), n (Ur. : 
anti, HKumst, and E attrition (which see) ] 

A ffciiural name for any oily compound, as 
of oil or greasf' and pliimhaffo, applied to 
niaehiiiery to obviate or lessen the effects 
of fnetion fulled also Autifrietioa Greafte 
AntlbabylonlaniBm (uu'ti-iiaii'i-uv'ni-an- 
ixiiu, n denunciation of the ('hurcli of 
JCoine as i»etii{; the Whore of Jlahylon of 
Heriptnre 

Ouf n<MinTyf*-^ with hi*, thrr.nts nf lirtnin. 

Ami hiiiil hiiit''il antthithyio$tMnt\tu\, ’I rtinysott 

AntibacchiUB (an-ti-hak'ki-ns), n [Ur anti, 
opposed to, and hakeheton, a foot of one shoii 
and two loiiK syllaldes See Eagchiijs.I In 
vran. a foot of tliree Byllubles, the two first 
loni; and the lust short, us timbirf*. ojiposed 
to the harcImiH, in whieh the flrst syllable I 
is sliori. and tiie two last lonj; 
AntibaBiUcan (an'ti-bu-%n"i-kuri), a fUr. I 
aiitt, opposed to, and hanilikm, royal ] 0)>- ' 
posed to royal state and maKniflecncc. ' 
AntibillOUB (an-ti bil'yiis). a (Ur. anti, 
UKainsi, and K. hiliaun 1 ('ouiitcractive of 
Idlious complaints 

Antlbrachial (an-ti-br:Vki-al>. a. [L anfi* ' 
hrachtum foi aatrbrachinm, the fortinnii — 
ante, before, and hraehiu in, ihv arm ] Per- , 
taininiif to tiie forearm More properly 
written Antebrachial 

Antlburgber (aii-ti-l)(^re"(^r). n [Ur anti, | 
opjiosed to, and E. Hvryher, a seceder who I 
niqiroved of tin* burcess oath ] A member 
<if title of tlie two suctions into w'hieh the 
Kctitch iSetiesHion (^hureh was sjilit In 1747, 
by a controversy on the lawfulness of ae- 
eeptiiiK u elaiisi* in tlie oath required to la* | 
taken by hnri;esm's declaratory of ‘their , 
profession and allowance of the true roll- I 
Uioii professed within the realm and author- 
ized liy the laws thereof ' The Anti ImrKhers 
denied that tins oath eoiild lie taken eonsis- 
tently witli the prineiples of tlie ehiireh, 
while the Iturfrhers afDrnied its eoniputihi- 
lity 'riie result was that the ehnreh was j 
rent in two. each sectmn estublishiiiK a | 
eommuiiion of its own They coalesced in ; 
1820 into the rnited Associate Synod 
Antic (nn'tik), a. (A form of antique, L an- 
tiqiiufi, ancient 'I'he modem sense of this 
word is ileiived fmm the )i;rotes(|ue fluures 
seen in tiie antique seiilpture of the middle 
aires See ANTIqUK ] 1 t Old ' Lords of 
fliWiV fume ’ Phaer -2 Odd. fanciful, m’o* 
tesque, fantastie ; us, antic tricks ‘The 
a ntie j h istures of a nicn-y-andrew' ’ A dilinon 
Speeitleally 3 In fiainting and Hcnlp. irre- 
gular ill eomliination or fancy ; of heteroge- 
neous eliaraeter, as the fantastical eombi- 
niition of the human form with those of | 
foliage, liirds. beasts, «Vc . so as to form ii , 
coinpositi' or interlilemied figure, wherein 
the one form passes into and lieconies 
merged in the otlier Fairholt 
Antic (an'tik), n 1 t A buffoon or merr>'- 
aiidrew ; <»iic that pnictises odd gesticula- | 
tioiis ! 

Pf.it lint, iin I'lr*!. wr c.in rmit.iiu oiirscbrs. 

\\ orr III’ tlir \orifst .fw/f. Ill till- wnrlii 

2 Orotesf|Uc or fantastic flgim*. ‘Old father 
antir, tlic lav ’ Shak S A piece of mum 
mcr> , an untimask ; a ridiculous interlude. 


V I .iiinot liMst vi'in tyr’* with masks .iinl ri’ccls 
c»r ■ . .irtly .I'f/i.j AV.iii i.- J-.' 

4 An absurd or ridiculous gesture ; an odtl 
gesticidatiiMi. apteee«»f liiiffooner.y , a caper 
:* III arch ii fain ifnl flguiv used nV an onia- 
ment to a buddim; as n irritflii, a spliinx, n 
centaur, Ac . alhn, a natural ornament 
placed in an unnatural situation, us a cary- 
atid. 

w.irk i't tl. h flit III .lllil > Iirimis llinKt, 

with .tmi will! iiiui^cry .Spe'iffr. 

(i t An antiqiic 

Antict (an'tik). e t To make antic; to make 
n])pc*ar like a iuiffoon 

The wiUl disguise h.uh .tiniost 

M.'j. i'f*f iix .ill 

AnUcacbectic (airii-ka-kek"tik). a {Or 


anti, against, and kaehekUs, of an ill habit 
of body. ] Effleadous against cachexia; cur- 
ing or tending to cure an ill habit of the 
constitution. 

Antlcal (an-tilcal), a. Same as Antieous. 

Anticarallim(an-ti-kar'di-um),n. (Or.atifi, 

I opposite to, and kardia, the heart. ] The 
hollow at the Imttom nf the breast or epi- 
. gastriiim. Called also .S'erofn'enfusCofdu, or 
, commonly, the pit of the stomach. 
AntlcamivorouB (an'ti-kar-niv''<VrusX a. 
[(^r an/i, against, and £ eamivorowi.] Op- 
: posed to feeding on flesh; vegetarian. 
Anticatarrbal ( an'ti-ka-tar"al ), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and katarrhooa, a cataiTh.] 
Efficacious against catarrh. 

AntlcauBodic,Anticau8otlc(an'tl-ka-8od''- 
ik. un'ti-k|i-8ot"ik), a. fGr. anti, against, 
and kaunon, a hurniiig fever. ] EfHcaciottS 
. against an inflainmatory fever. 

' Anti-chamber ( an'ti-cham-bOr ), n. See 
; AKTE-CHAMHEK. 

' Anticheir (an‘ti kir), n. [Or. anti, opposed 
; to. and e.heir, the hand J llie thumb, as 
opposed to tlie rest of the hand, [liare.] 

I Antichlor (nii'ti-klor), n jCr anti, against, 

, and chltjnne (which sec)] A bleacher's 
. term for the reagents employed to remove, 
or neutralize tin* effects of, the free chlorine 
I left in cfitton, linen, or i>Ri>er w'hich has 
, been bleached by means of ulkaline hvpo- 
{ chlorites, as chloride of lime, Arc., which 
. gratluully rot the goods. The neutral and 
! aciil sul]ihites of sodium were first used, but 
' tliese arc now* superseded by sodium hypo- 
sniphite, which is I>otl] clienpcr aiid more 
t>tti(‘aciou8. 'I'hlH aniicldor forms, with the 
' cliloiine in the cloth, Ac , sulphate and 
chlorate of sodium, which are easily removed 
by washing 

AnticUoriBtic (an'ti-kl6r-ist"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to an antichlor. 

; Antichrist (an'ti-krist).n {(Sr. anti, against, 

; and Christ ] An t>pponent of Christ; a persi^n 
or power antagonistic to Christ 

As yc h.’ivr lif.'iril that aaftc/trttf shall rome, even 
now tniTf ,ire iii.iny an/h h* ists He is attii- 

fhrnt that deiiifth Hit* 1 atlicr .’tiul the Son. 

I I Jn ii i8. 33. 

' Antichristian (an-ti-kris'tyaii), a Opposite 
I to or opposing the ('’hristian religion. 

I Anticbzlstian (an-ti-kris'tyan), n. One op- 
posed to the Christian religion. 
AntichriBtianiBm, Anticbristlanity (an- 
ti-kns'tyan-izm, an-ti-kris'ti-un"i‘ti),n. Op- 
])ositioii or contrariety to (Thristianity. 

I ll.ivf we tint seen many whosr npiiiiniis have fas- 
I trneil U|inii one another tiu lir.uid of nntv'hrtfhan- 
1 nw/ I)r H More. 

Antichristianize ( un-ti-kris't}'an-iz ), v.e. 
pret iV pi» antichristinnized; ppr antichris- 
tianizinp. 'To seduce from Cliristianity. 
(Rare ] 

Anticbronical (an-ti-kron'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and ehrmtos, time ] Deviating 
from the projier order of time; erroneously 
tinted [Hare 1 

Anticbronically ( an-ti-kron^ik-aMl ), adv. 
In an nntichrnuical manner [Rare.] 

AntiChroniBm(:in-tik'ron izm),n [Gr anti, 
opposed tt». and ehranon, time ] Deviation 
i from the true order of time ; anachronism. 

I [Rare ] 

! Onr I hronoingies are liv transrril>nig, interpolation, 

{ misprinting, aiul (.reepinc m of auftthromsms, now 
and tlirii siran>;cly ciisfinlrrrd Selden 

; Antichthon (un-tlk'thon ), n. [Or. anti, 

S ' it, ami chthaa, tiie earth.] An inha- 
of an Opposite hemisphere 
! Anticipant (an-tis'i-]>nnt), a 1. Anticipat- 
, mg, anticipativc * Wakeumg guilt antiei- 
' pant of hell ' Soiithei/ *2 In med applied 
, to iHnudte diseuse.s, each of whose attacks 
I recurs at an earlier i>eriod tlian tlic prcced- 
! ing 

Anticipate (nn-ti.s'i-pat), v t pret * pp on- 
tieijMited : \\pr antiripatinp |L anticipo 
for ant ecipa, to lake lieforehniid— auf#*, lie- 
foiv, and capuK to take ) 1. 'I’o be before 
in doing somctliing . to take action before; 
to piwtMit oi pret hide by prior action ‘To 
anfici/Hib and prcxcnt the duke's purpose.' 

Tiiiir-, thmi .»•/.»», i/nf st in’! dread exploits Shak. 

2 To take or enter on before the pnijier 
time ; to precipitate, as an action or event; 
to hurry onwards us, the ndviycate has an- 
ticij-riU d that pair of his argnnient 

Ihit the miijht ef F n^^t.’ind Hiishid 
1 1 ' V the «-ne. 

And her van the rteeter rushed 
O'er the deai!l> spate lictwcen 
i 

3 To realize lieforehand ; to foretaste or 
. forest'e; to havt* a view or impression of 


F&te. far, fat. fgll. ni6. met, hi>r; pine, pin: tiAte, not. move: tulK\ tub. bull; oil. pound; u. 8c. abnne; y. .8c. fey 
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beforehand ; to look forward to ; to expeot; 
ai, I never anticipated each a disaster; to an- 
tUipaU the pleasures of an entertainment. 

Why should we 

Anticipate our sorrows? Str y. Denham. 

I would not anttapate the relish of any happiness, 
nor feel tlie weight of any inisery, before it actually 
arrives. AMtson. 

4.t To occupy the attention of before tlie ' 
proper time. ‘1 sliall not anticipate the 
reaaor with farther descriptions of this 
kind.’ Swift 

Antldoate (an-tis'i-p&t). v.i. To treat of 
som^ins, as in a narrative, before the 
proper time. 

Anndpatedily, t Antidpatelyf (an tis'i- 
pat-eo-li. an-tis'i-piit-li). adv. By anticipa- 
tion. 

It may well be deemed a singular mark of favour 
that our Lord did intend to bestow upon all pastors, 
that he did anttcipately ]iromise to Peter Barrow. 

Anticlpatil^ (an-tis'i-pat-ing). a Taking 
in anticipatiim; forestalling, speciflcally, in 
%md. a term applied to certain phenomena 
occuning in the human body before their 
customary period, as the catamenia, or the 
paroxysms of ague, iVre 

Anticipation (an-tis'i-pa"8hon), n 1 Tlie 
act of being before another in doing some- 
thing; the act of taking uj). placing, or con- 
sidering something lieforehand or Itofoiv 
the proper time in natural order ; priivim- 
tion by prior action 

So shall my nnticipatton prevent your discover}' 
Shak 

2 Foretaste; realization beforehand; in*e- 
viouB view or ini])reB.sion of what is to hap- 
pen afterward ; as, the anticipation of the 
joys of heaven 

The rciiieiiibr.ince of past, nr the antmpahon of 
future good or evil, could give me neither ple.asure 
nor pain Jteattte 

8. Previous notion ; preconceived opinion, 
rodueed in the mind before the truth is 
tiowti; Blight previous impression 
What natiuii is there, th.it without any te;ichtng, 
have not a kind of anticipation, or preronenved 
notion of a Deity? Derhatn. 

Many men give themselves up to the first autu'ipa 
tuns of their iiiinds / otke 

4 In med. the occurrence in the human 
body of any pheiinnienon. inoridd or natural, 
iKjforo the usual time ■ 5. In manic, the in- 
troduction into u chord of one or more of 
the component notes of the chord wliieh 
follows, producing a passing disconi -An- 
twipatum of nature, a hasty and illicit gen- 
eralization, as opposed to a generalization 
baaed on due oliservation. Bacon — HVN | 
l*re-occupation, preclusion, foretaste, pro- 
libation, antepust, preconception, expecta- 
tion. foresight, forethought 

AxLtldpatlve (an-tis'i-pat-iv), a Anticipat- 
ing or tending to anticipate; containing 
anticipation 

Antidpatlvely (an-tis'i-pat-iv-U), adv. By 
antlcipHtioii. Sir T Browne 

Antldpator (an-tis'i-pat-^r), n One who 
anticipates 

Antidpatory (un-tisl-pa-to-ri), a. Taking 
before the tune, aiiticipative ‘Prophecy 
lieing an rrufiripafor?/ history ’ Dr II More 

AntidVlSSl (an-tis'i-vizni), n r<>r anti, 
against, and L eivie, a citizen | Opposition 
or hostility to the state or condition of citi- 
zenship, or to republicanism. [Hare J 

Wof In liiiii who IS guilty of plotting, of anticnnsm, 
royalism . Jt c Ca > lyU 

Anticlimax (an-ti-kirmnks), n fOr. anti, 
against, and khmax ] A sentence in which 
tlie ideas first increase in force, and then 
tcmiiiiuto in something less important and 
striking: opposed to climax. For cxample— 

Next cnnich Drtiliiiiisii-, the gr»Mt god of w,ir, 
Lieutcnant'coriivl to the Lari of Mar. If’aUer I 

Anticlinal (an-ti-kli'nal), a (Or aaft. oppo- 
site, and kliao, to incline 1 Inclining in op- 
posite directions Anticlinal liar, or awf/- 
etinal axU, in (jeol. the ndge of a wave-like 


a a a. Anticlinal Linr hh, .Synclinal I.ine. 

curve, the strata dipping from it on cither 
side as from the ndge of a house, opposed 
to synclinal. This line is often extremely 
useful in tracing disturbances of strata over 
z country. 



Antldlnal (an-tl-klPiial), n. In geol. an an- 
ticlinal line or avta- 

AntldinlQ, Antldlnloal (an-ti-k1in’ik, an- 
ti-klin'ik-alk a. Anticlinal (which see). 

Antldlne (au'ti-klln), n. An anticlinal axis, 
or OTonp of strata about such an axis. 

Anucly (an'tik-li), adv. In an antic manner; 
with odd postures and gesticulations ; witli 
fanciful appearance. 

r«o anttcly, and show an outward hideousness. 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words 

Shak. 

Antic-mask (an'tik-mask), n. A mask of 
antics; an antimask (which see). 

Our request is, wr-tiiay be admitted, if not for a 
mask, for an anttc-mask. It yonsen 

Antlcnemlon (an-tik-ne^mi-on). n [Gr. anti, 
and knemP, the calf of tlie leg J The shin- 
bone, as opposed to the calf. 

Antlcness Oui’tik-nes). n The fpiality or 
condition of being antic ; grotesiiueiieHS ; 
oddness, as of appearance. ‘ A port of lium- 
oroiiH anticiwss in carriage.* Ford 

Anticonstltutlonal (an ti-kon'sti tu"ahon- 
al), a. [Gr anti, opposed to, and K. ronsti- 
tutiunal J Opposed to the constitution; un- 
eonstitutional. ‘AfifiVonxftfnfiouai depend- 
ency of the two bouses of parliament on the 
crown ' Bolinybroke. 

AnticontagiouB (ai/ti-kon-ta"juB), a. (Or. 
anti, opposed to, and £ contagious J Op- 
posing or destroying contagion 

Antlconvlct (an-ti-knn'vikt). n [Gr. anti, 
opposed to. and E convict ] One opposed 
to the introduction of convicts, as into the 
colonies 

Anti-convulsive (an'ti-kon-vnr'siv). a. Efti- 
cacioiis against eonvulsioiis 

Antlcor (au'ti-kt>r), n. (Gr anti, opposite, 
and L cor, the heart.] A dangerous intlnin- 
matory swelling on a horse’s breast oi>posite 
the heart ; a sort, of quinsy 

Anticosmetic (tm^ti-koz-met'^k). a. (Gr 
anti, against, and E cosmetic.] Acting 
against, or destructive to cosmetics 

I would have him .apply his antnostnetii wash to 
the p.unird f.iio of fcni.iU beauty /.if ! yttleton 

Anticourt (an'ti-kbrt), a (Gr nnf/, op- 
posed to, and K. court ) In opposition to 
the court ‘The anticonrt party.’ Sir J 
He reshy 

Antlcourtler (an ti-k6rt'i-f*r). n (Gr anti, ' 
against, and K courtier ( One who ojiposos 
tlie court, or the lueubtires of admiuistra* 
lion 

AntlcouB (an ti'kus), a (Ii anticus, that is 
in front, from ante, liofore ] In hot (a) jilaced 
in front of a flower, as the lip in orchids; 
(h) opening on the side next the pistil; said 
of anthers. Same as Introrse 

Antlcreator (an'ti-kre-ht'V*r). n (Gr. anti, 
against, and K creator | 1 One opposed to 
tlie Creator, or to a maker - 2 A creator of 
something of no value. 

l.ri him .isk Ihi .'lutlior nf those toothless s.itires 
who w.is the iiMker, or r.tUier X\w antu reator of that 
uiiivcrvil foolery Mithm 

Antlcum (aii-ti'kiim), 7i. (L] \nanc arch. 
a porch to a front door, as distinguished 
from vosticuvi, a porch toa dimr in the rear i 
of a bunding; also, in a temple, the space j 
between the. front columns of the portico 
and wall of the cells 

Antidactyl (an-ti-dak'til), n (Gr anti, op- 
posite to, and E dactyl. | A dactyl reversed; 
an aiiapest; a metrical ftsit. consisting of 
two sliort syllables and one long, as AcQios 
Se<* Anapkst 

Antidemocrat (an-ti-dem'6-krat), n. (Gr 
anti, against, and E democrat ] One who 
is opposed to democrats or ilemocracy 

Antidemocratic, Antldemocratlcal (an- 

ti-dcin'o-krat"ik, aii-ti-dem'6-krat"ik'Ul). a 
(Gr anti, opposed to, and E democratic ( 
OppoHiiig ilcinocracy; contrary to govern- 
ment by the people. 

Antldesma (an-ti-des'mn), n [Gr. anti, like, 
and demnoe, a bond, liaiid, stra]), fioni deo, 
to bind, the bark of sonic species being used 
in making ropes ) A genus of pbiiits, nat 
order Eupborbiaci'ie 'riie siietdes are trees 
or shrubs, and natives of the tropical re- 
gions of the fMd World The leaves of one 
siiecicH are used as an antidob; to the bite 
of serpents, and otliers are employed in 
native medicine 

Antldorcas (an-ti-dorlcas), n [Gr anti, and 
dorkas. a gazelle J The generic name of tlie 
spring-hok (which see) 

Antidotal (an'ti-dot-ul), a Having the (lua- 
lity of an antidote 

Anim.ils that can innoxiously digevt these puisons 
tircoiiic antiiiotaltn the ix<i8«>ti digestnl 

Sir 7' Prnu’ne 


Antldotally (Bn'ti-dOt-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of an antidote: by yray of antidote. 
Antldotarlum (an-ti-do-t&'ri-um). n. [L.. 
from antidotum,9Ln antidote.] 1. A treatise 
on antidotes; a pharmacopeia. —-2. A place 
I where medicines are prepared. 

Antldotary (au'ti-dot-a-n), a. Same as An- 
! tidutal. 

Antldotary (an'ti-ddt-a-ri), n. A treatise 
on antidotes Burton, 

Antidote (an'ti-ddt), n [L. anHdotum, an 
antidote, from Gr. antidotos, given against, 
antidot on (pharmakon), an antidote— auft, 
and dotos, given, from didiimi, to give. ] 1. A 
medicine to counteract the effects of poison, 
or of anything noxious taken into the sto- 
mach. 

TruHt not tlie physician. 

Ills antidMes .ire poison Shak. 

2 Whatever tends to prevent iiilschievous 
effects, physical or mental, or to counteract 
the evil which something else might prn- 
dnt'e 

My bane and antidote are both before me: 

This 111 a nioiiieiit brings me to ,ui end ; 

Ilut this iiitoriiis me 1 sli.ill never ihe. Addison 

Syn. Keiiiedy, counteraction, preventive. 
Antidote (an'ti-dOt), v.t. To furnish with 
prt'servatives : to preserve by antidotes. 
IRare J 

1‘ill us with great ule.is, full of heaveii, 

And antidote the ]iestilciiti.il earth. Young 

Antldotlcal (an-ti-dot'ik-al), a. Serving as 
an antidote. 

AnUdotlcally (nu-ti-dot'ik-nl-li), adv. By 
way of antidote. 

AntldyBenterlc(uiiTi-dls-cn-tor'Mk).a. [Gr. 
anti, against, anil K. dysenteric.] Enicucioiis 
against dysentery. 

Antidysenterlc (nii'ti-dl8-en-tor"ik), ?i. A 
ivincdy for d>scntcry 

AntlemetlC (an'ti-e-mot'Mk), a. [Gr. anti, 
agniiist. and E emetic | Having the quality 
of alhiying vomitiug 

Antlenneahedral (an't{-en'n6-a-liC"driiI), a. 
|(tr. aab’. opposite, and E. cu»caAcdra(.] In 
cipstal. having nine faces on two opposite 
parts of the er> stal. 

Antlent. See ANCTifNT 
Antlenthuslastlc ( an'ti-en-thfi'zi-as" tik ), 
a (Gr. anti, ujiposed to, and E. enthusias- 
tic] Opposed to enthusiasm. *Tho ant?- 
enthusiastic poet’s method.’ Shaftesbury. 
Antientry (au'shl-ent-n), n. Manner or 
character of antiquity ; that which is an- 
cient. See Angikntky 
AntlephlalUc (an'tl-oM-ar tik), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and ephuiltPs, iiightmore.) 
Gurutive of uiglitniare 

AntlephlalUc (sirti-en-ar'tik),?i a remedy 
for nightmare 

AntlepUepUc (aii'U-ep i-lep'^tlk), a. aiidvt. 
.Same iis Anteyileptir. 

Antleplscopal (iiirtl-e-piB"kop-al), a. [Gr. 
anti, agaiiiMt, and E episcopal.] Opposed 
to Episi’opacy 

Had I gratifirrl tlmr ni/br/ijoi/a/ faction at first. 
1 liclu-vi* ihry would haw tlicti found no colour- 
abli- tici cssity of r.iisiiig iiii army hikon Hasitiki. 

Antlevangellcal (an'ti-t!-vnn-Jol"ik-al), a. 
[Gr anti, opposed to, and E. rvangeheal.] 
Opposed to e.VHiigelicuI principles. 

AntlfAce (un'ti fas), n. (Gr. anti, against, 
and E. fare | An opposite face; a face of a 
Uitally different kind. B Jtmson. 
Antifebrile (an-ti feh'ril or an-ti-f£M>rIl), a. 
(Gr anti, against, and E febrile ] Having 
the ijuality of almting fever; opposing or 
Uuiding to cure fever. 

inUfederal a. (Gr anti, 

against, and E. federal.] Opposed to or 
opposing federalism or a federal constitu- 
tion 

Antlfederallsm (an-ti-fedVT-al-izm), n. op- 
, position to federalism ; specillcully. averse 
I to tlie ratifleatioii of the constitution of tlie 
Tbiited States 

I AntlfederaUst (an-ti-fedV^r-al-ist), n. One 
' wlio is averse to federalism; siieeiflcally, 
one wlio, at tlie formation of the coiistitn- 
tioii of the 1i lilted States, ojiposod its adop- 
tion and ratification 

AntlfriCtlOD (an-ti-frik'shon), a [Gr anti, 
against, and E fnetian.] Obviating friction; 
Hpccincally, in mech overcoming or reduc- 
ing the resistance U* motion: as, anlifric- 
tinn bearing, antifriction pulley, Ac. ~An- 
ti/rictirm metal, an alloy composed of liell- 
metal and aluminium lironze, which of all 
metals fippose the least resistance to motion 
with the greatest resistance to tlie effects of 
friction, so far us regards the wearing away 
of the surfaces of contact Various alloys 
of tin. zinc, and pewter, as well as of eop- 


ch. cAain; £h. Sc. loeA; g, f/o; J,job; fj, Fr. tow, ng, si?^; th, (Aen; th. (Ain; w, icig. wh, uiAlg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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per, antimony, lead, Ac., have also been 
used — Antifriction greate, a eompositioti 
for InbricatliiK machinery and wheels, com- 
posed of black-lead mixed with some tena- 
cious Krease. Peroxide of iron and finely 
eoniminuted haimatite have also 1>een used 
t<i mix with the Krease Called also Antt- 
attrition. 

Awfc i (an-ti-Kariik -an), a. [fir 
antri, against, and J, (jaltut, finiil, France ) 
Hostile to France or the French , opposed 
to French modes and customs ; adverse to 
French interests 

Antigraph, Antigraphy (an'ti irraf, an- 
tiK'ra-n). n. [fir. anti, etpial to, like, and 
yrapho, to write. J In lau\ a cojiy or counter- 
part of a deed. 

AntlgropelOS (an-ti-Ki'op'ebos), n Ni'n// and 
pi (Haid to )ki from Hi unti, aKuinst, 
httgroH, mftist, and judm, mud | Spatt4<r- 
<las)ies; Ioiik ridiiiK or walking boots for 
wet weather 

Her brother hii «1 «>!i his ilir iiliiiost 

aiipro.uh he |*r»ssfSf.e (1 to .1 hunting e>|iiipiii'-ni 

t. I hot 

Antlguggler fan-ti-ifUK'lf-r). « |(ir. onti, 

nml Ti. gmjiftr I A crooked tube of metui so 
bent as to be introduced into the neck of 
a bottle, for drawitiK out the li<|iior without 
disturlduK the sediment or caiiHin({ a (;uk- 
kUiiK noise 

Antihelix ran ti-bc'llks) Sec Antiiki.jx. 
Antihypnotic (un'ti hip nor'lk ). a Mir 
anti, and hyfinnH. sleep | CoiinttTaclini; 
sltHUi, tending to prevent sleep or letliaray 
Anttnjfpoohondriac ran-ti-bip'o kon"iiri 
nk). a |(]r anti, and hupnrhumlnaknH, by 
poeliondriac ] Counteracting or tending t.<i 
cure liypoeliondriac atfcetions and dejireS' 
sion of spirits 

Antihjfpophora (an'ti hi pof"o-ra), n MM* 
tt.nti, anu hmniphura, an infenmet*. 1 In 
rhrt a llgiirc which consistH in rcliitliig an 
objection by the opposition of a contrary 
Mciitcncc 

Antihy8terlc(an'ti-liiH-tcr"ik). (I mm* <fati, 
against, and K hyntrrir | I'revcnting or 
curing hysterics. 

AntihyRteric(iiti'ti his4er''ik), n. A nuiiedy 
for hysterics 

It Misi s IIh siMrils, •mil is <111 rxi 1 llnit 
tft ii y.v# < t'/t I 

Antllegomena(an'ti-ic-goiii"c-iia).a pi mm* 

anti, against, and Irnoinma, part jiass of 
h'l/n, to siieak I Int tilings spoken against , 
spcciMcaily, applietl to tliose hooks of the 
New 'restament whose inspiration was not 
iiiihersally acknowledged by the Cliiirch, 
alt lioiigli ultimately admitted into the canon 
'riiuse iiro the Seeond Kpisth* of I'cti'l*. 
•laiiu's, .hide, lleliivws, the Sci’oiid ami 
Third Kpistles iif St .loliii, and the Uevela- 
tloll 

AntillhratiOXl (an'ti h hra"slion), n MM* 
anti, against, and K lihratmn (wliieli see) ] 
'rile net of eouiiterhalaiii'liig, or state of 
being eounterhalaiiced, as two iiieiiiliers of 
a Hcnteiiee . ei|uipoiMe 'Having eiiioycd 
his artful iintltliesis and hoIciiiii antilihra- 
turn of eadeiie(‘s ' Ih- Qnincrp 
A&tilithlC(uu ti Ittli'iki.ir |<li a iMi, against, 
and hthoH. a stone | In nint tending to 
prevent the formation of urinary ealculi.or 
to destiny them when formed 
Antilithic (an ti-llth'ik), n A luetliclne 
that teiiils to prevent the foniiation of 
urinary I'aleuli, or to destroy them when 
foruu>t| 

Antilohium (an ti loh'i uni), n M<r anti, 
against, and htnw, a lohe | hi anat the 
tn^fus, or tiint part of the external ear 
Whieli is opposite the lohe 
Antilogarltiim (nn tl loga ritlmO, n |(ir 
anf «, op|H>8ite to.aiid K /•M/anf/oa ) lu inatfi 
{a) the complemeut id the logarithm of any 
slue, tangent, tu* secniit to isi degrees (to 
The number convHpondiiig to any logarithm, 
thus, ueeonUng to the eoiiinioii system MHi 
is the nutllogarlthin of because is tlie 
logarithm of 1(H> 

Antilogy (an til'ii-ji), n M'l* antiloijia, eon- 
tradietlon. from antil*>ijtn,, eoiitrudictory, 
fnun antilvan, to smaik ugaiiist. to gainsay 
• anti, iigttinst, ami tri/o, to speak.] eon- 
trndletion beta ecu iitiy wonts iir passages 
ill an nntlmr, a eiuitrailietiuii lit'tween mem- 
bers id the same IkhIv 

rhiiiisopliv ttms a,;sm rcronoikil <Mih nattirc ; 
ionsLiotiMirw w.ts iKii A I'liiuUt* tif ccr- 

Uinty aiiii kiMwIfUt^r wrrr imi cx'tktr'U tl•Mll m.m 
.Si^ 1/ ti'armtft'n 

AntilOimlC (aii tl-loi'iulkV n |Hr anti, aiiil 
hfimiai. a plague ] A nMiiedy used in the 
preveiitiun ami cure of the plague 
AntUopo (airti-16p), n Same os A ntclope 


Antilope (an-tiF6-p£). n. A genus of ante- 
lopes, inclndijig the Basin or Indian ante- 
lope (A. eervieapra). 

Antilopida (an-ti-lop'i-de), n jd. The ante- 
lopes; a family of the Ikividw or hollow- 
horned ruminants (Cavfcomiaj.intennediate 
lietween the deer and the goats (Called 
ulsii as a suh-fainlly AntUojniui See AKT£- 

liOPK 

Antlloqillstt (an-til'o-kwist), n. A coiitra- 
dictitr 

Antiloquyt (an-til'O-kwl), n [Gr anti, 
against, uml L tognor, to speak.] Contru- 
dictiiin 

Antiloquyt (an-tiTu-kwj), n. [For antehn/iiit 
— L antr, hefttre, ami tinpior, to speak J 
1 A preface, a p{>ein. Iiovchcr. -~2. A stage- 
player's cue t'nekoram 
Anti-macassar (an'ti-nia-kas"tlr), n [Gr 
: anti, against, ami K maeaHHar-nil 1 A cov- 
' ering for chairs, sofas, couches, Ac , made 
1 of oj)i*ii cotton orwiirRted work. ti» preserve 
llii'tii from being sidled, as by the (dl up- 
! idictl to tlic hair 

Antlmagistrical t (an'ti-ma-jiH"trik-al). a. 

! M*r antt, against, ami L maatHter, a nias- 
! ter 1 Ojiposed to tlie oflicc of magistrates. 

I Sunth. 

i Antlmanlacal (An'ti-ma-ni"ak'al). a. Mir 
anti, against, and niauiA (which see).] Kf- 
' fcctive against inaniu 

Wall res|ic( t t< • vniiiits. It may sriMii tnitii(>>>t here- 
in al Hi iiii|ina( h their irn/iinaMiara/ mtIixus 

Ih Jiattu 

Antimask, Antimasque (an'ti niask), n 
M'onti tuv antic- iitamine \ A stM'ondary or 
lesser mask, of a liidierous eharacter, iiitrit- 
diic(‘(l between tin* nets of a serious mask 
by way of lightening it; a riiliciiloiis intcr- 
: Imie 

1.1‘t I mil hi* they h.ivt- been toiii- 

I iiieiily o» f.iol*,. -..ityrs, b.ilioiim,, wild men, anliM»<?*'. j 
b( .IMS, spirits, witdics. lithiops, pi('iim*s. turiiiicts, 
ntiiipir.. ru>ti<s, 1 upitK, st.itiias iiiovinij:, ami the 1 
likr As (nr aiigrls. It is not coinic.il enough to pul | 
I tliMii III I }iiuov j 


In* thrusts out first an antmto \,fue of ] 
Milton I 


(III till 

, bucbi.ie, 

' Antimason ( an -ti-ma'sii), n (hic Imstile to 
mason ly (tr freeiiiasoiiry 
Antimasonry (an-ti-mu'Bn-ri), n Ojiposi- 
tion to freetmiMonry 

Antimenslnm (an ti inen'si um). n \LL, 
from Gr anti, in place of, and L inrnm, a 
table I A poitalde altar or consecruted 



j Aiitiim'iisiiiin ot Pnrt.iblr Altar —H Kensington Mus. 

I taiili' UHed as a siitistituti' for a ]iro)H>r nltar 
I in tlie eH.Hti't'ii ilivision of tlie Latin Cliiircli 
i Antimetabole (an'ti-iiie'tui)"o-le). n [Hr. 
anti, iigainst, and nirtatndr, mutation ] 
In rhrt uiitimetathosis (which see). 

Antimetatbesis ( an ' ti - im* - tath "c - sis ). n 
M<r anh, agaiiiHt. ami iiietatiirnix, a trans- 
piisitioii. I Lit counter- transposition , a 
figure id s|>eech by whieh the position of 
tlii> two leailiiig wimls in one idnuse are 
i-liiiiigeil hv inversion in a suceeediiig one; 
ns. • A poi’in IK a siN>aking picture; a picture 
a mute imein ’ Crahhr 

' Antimeter (an-tiuret-f*r). n [Gr anti, ami 
iiicf run, measure J An iiptiea! instruniciit ; 
a modification of Hadley’s iiiiadraiit, fi)r 
iiieasiiniig angles under \0\ Culled also 
the iirilfi'tinit Srrtor 

Antiminslon (an ti iniirsi-iui). n [.<?ee An- 
ti MKN.MI M I A corporal i>rclotli Idesmnl liy 
a hisliop ami used in tlie (iriH*k Churcli foV 
the same purpost' m, tlie aiitiiuciisiiiiii in 
the l.atin churi'h. that i.s, in cases where 
tluTi* was m» consecrated altar Siimetiiiics 
a slali of wood was used in place of the 
chith 

Antimonarcbic(airtj-miin-Hrk"ik), a Same 
us .intitnonarchical Up Urnmn 

Antimonnrcbical (Hii'ti-mtui-Hrk"ik-ni). a. 
Op|Hisi*il til monarchy ; that opiaises a kingly 
goveniment 

Antimonarebist (aa-ti-moullrk-ist). n. An 
enemy to inoiinrchy 

Motiibiv. a tetribir rainng wind happened, which 
did iiiiich hurt I>enuis Ibmd. a great i>hvrnaii aud 
,i*ittmou.it,li%sr, died uii that da>, and tlien the 
tle\*tl tiMik twnd fur i>hver ii api>earanv.e 

n\mt 


AwtlnMittln.1 (ttn-ti-md^ni-al), a. Pertaining 
to antimony, or partaking of its qualities; 
composed of antimony, or contaimng anti- 
mony as the principal ingredient - Anti- 
monial wine, in nied. solution of tartar 
emetic in sherry wine. 

Antimonlal (au-ti-md'nl-al), n A prepara- 
tion of antimony; a medicine in which anti- 
iiioiiy is a principal ingredient. 
Antlmoniate (an-ti-mo'ui-at), n. A salt of 
aiitimonic acid 

Antlmoniated (an-ti-mfi'ni-at-ed), a. Par- 
taking of antimony; mixed or prepared with 
niitiniony. as, antimoniatetl tartar 
Antimoxilc (an-ti-mon'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or derived from antimony —Anthnimicaeid, 
an aciil composed of two equivalents of 
antimony and five of oxygen. 

Antimoolous (an-ti-mo'ni-us). a. Pertain- 
ing to, eoiisistirig of, or containing anti- 
mony.- Antimoniouis acid, nil acid consist- 
ing of two ciiuivaleiita of antimony and four 
of oxygen 

Antimonite (an'ti-nmn-U). ». 1. A salt of 
untiiiionioiiB acid — 2. A mineral, stilbite 
(wiiicii sec) 

Antimony (nn'ti-mo-ni), n. f L. of twelfth 
century, antimnnivm, prolmidy from At. 
at/nnouil, ithuiiit, wliicli Li ttr^ derives from 
Gr. Htinnni, aiitiiiioiiy. ] ('lieniieal syni 
Sh, from Ji Ktihiinn; sp gr. 0 7; at wt 122*8 
A brittle nietiil of a Iduish-white or silver- 
white colour and plated or si'uly texture, 
occurring in two foiTiis, crystalline and 
atiiorplioiiB. sometimes found native or 
alloyed with other metals. 'J'hc crystallized 
tnsul])]iide (SU.S.,) is a native iiiiiiernl called 
stihiiitc or imtinioiiy-glaiice (Sue KTIU- 
MTE ) The metal, or as it was formerly 
called, the rrynluHiif antiinoiif/, is not liable 
to rust or tarnish w'luui exposed to the air, 
and this pro)>crty, conihined with its own 
hardness and that of its coni)iouiids, renders 
It of great Hcrv{(‘(‘ in the useful arts in the 
constnictiriii of alloys, as Hritaiiiiia metal, 
type metal, and pewter In hells it renders 
the sound more clear, it renders tin more 
hard, while, and sonorous, and gives to 
Iirinting types more finiincKs and smooth- 
iicHH It IS also useful m promoting the 
fusion of metals, and (‘specially in casting 
cuiiiion-halls 'J'hc salts of antimony are 
vciy poisonous 'I'lic jirotoxidc is the active 
base of tartar emetic and .James’s powder, 
and IS justly r(‘garded as a most valuable 
remedy in many discuses Yclluw anti- 
nnnijf, a preparation of untinioiiy, of a deep 
yellow colour, used in enamel and porcelain 
jiuinting It is of various tints, and the 
iirillnincy of the brighter hues isiiotatfcctod 
by foul air - A lyrntme jinweri, of antimony, 
the t(>tro\nlc of untiinony 
Antimony-glance ( aii'ti-mo-ni-glans), n. 
Stlbiiite (Which si^e). 

Antimorallst ( aii-ti-mo'ral-ist ), n. [Or 
anti, against, and K inoratiHt.] An enemy 
to or opjioiicnt of morality liji. H’arbur- 
ton. 

Antinatural (an ti na'tur-al), a [Gr anti, 
against, and 1C natural ] Opposed to what 
is natural or coniinon-siuisf , non-natuml 
'This happy and anhnaturat way of think- 
ing ’ Ma itin UK Scrihlerim 
AntlnepbxitiC(aii'ti-ne-frit"ik), a |Gr anti, 
and JC m'lihntic | In mrd coiuitcracting 
diseases of the kidneys 
Antlnomian ( an-ti-iu’i'mi-nn ). a [ See An- 
tinomy ] Opposed to law, pertaining to the 
Aiitinomiuiis 

Antlnomian (nii-ti-no'mi-an). n One of a 
sect who iiiuintuin that, under the gos|)el 
disiieiisation, the moral law* is of no use or 
obligation ; or who Indd doctrines which 
supersede the uei essit> of go<^d works and 
II virtuous life This sect originated with 
.John Agrieohi about the jenr 1638 
Antinomianlsm (an • ti - no ' mi - an - izni), n. 
The tenets of the Antinominiis 
Antinomlst (an tin'om-ist), it One who 
pays no rcguid to tlie law or to good worka 
[Rare i 

(..rt-al cirtcii.lers this «.i\ ,irc the libertines and 
antni.'pntsls, i)uitc < .iiu el the whole law of (kkI 
uii'lcr the pretence oi (. hristiaii libertv 

Ji/> .SatnirrsaM, 

Antinomy(aii-tin'om-i). n. [Gr tut/ (.against, 
and nomon, a law*, from nemo, to allot, give 
out 1 1 The opposition of one law or rule 
to another law or rule 

Ditlerent coniiiieiitators hj\e deiluced from It the 
very opiHisite do, trines In some instances this ap- 
|)arrnt anunotny is douiittul /V {jutnery 

2 Anything, as a law, statement, Ac., oppo- 
site or contrary 

If ijod once willed adultery should be sinful, all 


Fate, far, fat. fall; 


md, met, h«r: pine, pin; ndte, not, mbvo; tfibe, tub, ball: 


oil, pound: 


u, Sc. ahune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Ms omnipotence wUl not allow him to will the allow, 
ance that his holiest people mi(;ht, by his own au/i^ 
nomy or counter-statute, live unreproved. MtUou. 

Humility, poverty, meanness, and wretchedness 
are direct antinomies to the lusts of the flesh. 

yer. Taylor. 

3. In tnetaph,, according to Kant, that natu- 
ral contradiction which results from the 
law of reason, when, passing the limits 
of experience we seek to know the absolute. 
Fleming. 

AntlnOttS (an-tin'o-iis). n In astrun. a part 
of the constellation Aquila t>r the Eagle 
Antiochian (an-ti-ok'i-an). I'crtaiiiing to 
Autiochus, a contemporary of Cicero, and 
the founder of a sect of philosophers. This 
sect was a branch of the Academics, though 
Antioch us was a Htoic. He attempted to 
reconcile the doctrines of the different 
scliools, an<l was the last preceptor of the 
Platonic school 

Antiochian (an-ti-ok'i-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the city of Antioch — 
eptich, a method of computing time, from 
the proclamation of liberty granted to the 
city of Antioch about the time of the battle 
of riinrsalia (B c. 48) 

Antipapal (an-ti-pa'pal), a iOr. an//, 
against, and K. papal.] Opposed to the 
pope or to P«)pery 

He I'harnes strirtly his .son .\fter him to persevere 
in th.it anttpxipal schism Miiton 

Antipapistlcal (iin'ti-pa-pist"ik-nl). a fOr. 
aytU, against, and E. papistical. ] Anti- 
papal Jortin 

Antipaxallel (an-ti-pa'ra1el), a (Or. anti. 
against, and E jtarallel | Eiinning in a con- 
trary direction Ilammtnui 

Antiparallel ( aii-ti-pa'i‘al-cl ). n. in geom 
one of two 111 * nioii* lines wliich make equal 
angles with two other linos, but in a (‘on- 
trary order: thus, supposing AB and AO 


A 



any two lines, and v o aii<l f k two others 
cutting them so ns to make the angle A n <' 
equal to tlie angle A K l», and the angle A r n 
e<iunl to the angh* A l> E ; then no and n k 
arc* untiimrallels with respec’t to A B and a <* ; 
also these latter are antiparallels with ic- 
spect to the two former. 

Antiparalytic, Antiparalytlcal (an'ti-pa- 
ra-lit"ik, an'ti-pa-ra-nt"ik-al), a. l(Jr. antt. 
against, and E paralytic ] In med. etlVetive 
against ]iaralysis 

Antiparalytic (an'ti-pn-rn-1it"ik ), u. In 
nu‘d a remedy for paralysis. 

Antipart (an'ti-])art). n |Hr. anti, against, 
and £ 7X7 r/.] The counterpart fHare 1 

Turn now to the rfversc nl the mcd.'il, .iiid tlierr 
we sliall hiid the nnfi/art of tins dunii’ truth 

// a rim tf OH 

Antipathetic. Antipathetical (nn'ti-pn- 
therik, an'ti-pa-ihttr'ik-n] ), a. [Sec ANTI- 
PATHY J Having a natural contrariety, or 
constitutional aversion, to a thing ‘ The soil 
is . . antijiathetical to all venomous crea- 
tures.’ Ilmoell. 

Antipathic (an-ti-patirik), a In mrd re- 
lating to antipathy; opjKisitc; unlike; ad- 
verse ; as, antipathic Inimoiirs, or liiiinours 
opposed to eaeii other Ihinylison. 

AntipathiSt (au-tip'a-thist), n. A person or 
tiling having an antipathy t<j anotlier, or 
being the direct opposite of another. I Rare | 

Sole positive- of night! 

Ant of Ii^ht Lolfrid^f 

Antipathous (an-tip'a-thus), a Having a 
natural contrariety , adverse. 

.Still she extends her liand. 

As if she saw something anttpathons 
unto her virtuous life litiiH ir FI 

Antipathy (uu-tip'a-thi), n ((tr anti. 
against, and jiathos, feeling Sec Patho.s ) 
1 Natural aversion; instinctive efuitrariety 
or opposition in feeling; an aversion felt at 
the presence, real or ideal, of a particular 
object; distaste; disgust; repugnance 

No contraries hold more antifathv 
Than 1 and such a knave. Shak 

A man may have an antipathy to particular smells 
or tastes, a turkey-cock or bull to tlic colour red. a 
borse to the snicU of ra» flesh. l.ofke 

is generated of thinking that a natural an- 
**A*/A> exists lietween hope .nid reason Is laylor 
2. In not phU. a contrariety in the proper- 
ties or affections of matter, as of oil and 
water, which will not mix. Bacon {An- 
tipathy it commonly followed by to, some- 


times by agaimt, and is opposed to »ym- 
pathy.]— Antipathy. Uaired, Aversion, Re- 
pugnance. Antipathy is a natural and in- 
; stinctive dislike or feeling of repulsion, and 
may have either persons, things, or actions 
as its object ; hatred pro}terly applies only 
to persons, and is provoked by some cause, 
as ill-usage: awrsuin, which applies to per- 
sons and things, is a strong dislike, ns to 
what shocks or disgusts; repugnn nee is gonu- 
; rally applied to acts - SVN. Aversion, dis- 
' like, disgust, ilistaste, repugnance, coiitru- 
rioty, opposition 

I Antipatrlotic (an'ti-pn-tri-ot"ik). a (Or. 
i anti, against, and K. 2>atnntic ] <>ppi>sed to 
I patriots or patriotism, or one’s country. 

I 1 hesc auttpatrtriu preiiidices arc the .ibnrtions 
! of fully impregiuited by faction yohuum, 

i Anti-perlOdlC (an-ti-pe'ri-oirik), /I Jumed 
j a remedy possessing the projierty of pre- 
, venting the rctiUTi of periodic diseases, ns 
interinittents. 

AntiperlstalticOut-ti-}H''ris-tal"tik).a. [Or. { 
I anti, against, and E. peristaltic ] In med. , 
I o]iposed to or eheeking peristaltic motion i 
; Antiperistasis (an'ti pe-riR"tn-si8), H (Or I 
; anti, against, and ;x*rl^/axlx. a standing | 
I arounil, from jieri, aioiind, and hudanai, to • 
I stand I 1 The opposition or antagonism of 
I naturally (qiposed forces, .as light and liark- 
I ness, heat and cold ; siieeilieally, the op]>o- 
I sition of a contrary <|uality. by wliii-h the 
! quality opposed acquires stivngtli. or the 
I action by wliich a body attacked collects 
! force by opinisition, or the intension of the 
' activity of one quality by the ojiposition of 
another. 'J'litis, sensilde heat is excited in 
qnh'klimc by mixture with water, and cold 
applied to the human body may iiit-rease its 
beat - 2 In rhet a figure by W'hicb one 
grants wliut an adversary says, but denies 
his inference 

Antiperiatatlc (an-ti-pc'ri-stat"ik). a I’l r- 
taining to aiiti]ieristasis 
AntlpestUentlal (an'ti-pc8-ti-len"sha1), a 
EtficaciouH Hguiiist the ]ilngitc. or the in- 
fection of the plague * A ntipestilential un- 
guents to anoint the nostrils with ’ Harvey 

Antlphloglstlan (nn'ti Ho-jiH"ti-an), n [fl’r 
anti, and pA/rx/ix/ou. from phlogizo, to burn. | 
An oppoHcr of tlie chemical ‘theory as to 
tile existence of a siibstuiice called pblogis- 
toii 

Antipllloglstlc (an'ti tio jl8"tik). a 1 In 
ehetti o])posed to the theory of ])b)ogiston ; 
as, the aiitipluogistie system 2 Counter- 
acting intlaniniation, or an excited stiitc 
of the iystvm ~ Anti jihUgistic theory, thi^ 
uhemicai theory according to which Lavoi- 
sier showed that in coniliiistioti, instead 
of jihiogistoii escaping, as was the theory 
of 8tnhl, oxygen was absorbed, and tliat 
wherever phlogiston was supposed to he 
added, oxygen was removeil. 

AntiplllO^BtlC (aii'tl-flo-jia"tik), n Any 
' niedieiiie or diet winch tends to check a 
piilogistic or iiitlammatory condition 
! Antiphon, Antiphone (an'ti-fon or an'ti 
I foil), n [See ANTHMIoNY [ 1 'I’iie chant ! 

I or alternate hinging iii clioim of cathedrals, 

■ antipliony - 2 An echo or response |Ilare ] 

Till- gn-.it syuoU lli.il is to im 1 1 .it Hun 
bornii^'li.tii lilt soiiiiils lik( nnantiphonr tn Uu utin r 
m.ilii'ii I niijiitii tiiiii .ti t ulc-ii II I'tton 

Antiphonal (an-tif'o-iml), a Pertaining to 
antipliony or alternate .singing. 

H( (Lalviii) thnu(;lit th.it till* pr.iLtii c of 071- 
ti/>Hiuiii/ chantuig w.is superstitious 7 II at/on 

Antiphonal (an-tif'o-nnl), n A book of an- 
tiplioiics or anthems, an aiitiphonary 

A^tlphonary (aii-tif'o-na-ri), n. In the 
li rath Ch. a ser^dcc-book, compiled by 
(Jregory the fJreat, containing all the anti- 
phons, liivitattiries, rcspoiisorics, collects, 
and whatever i.H said or sung in tlie choir, 
except the lessrjiis 

Antlphonert (an-tif'o-n/^r), v A book of 
aiitbeiiih or antiphons; an antiphoiiary. 

He Alma Kirilemptoris hcnic sing. 

As (.hililn-ii lerrd hir anttphonerf ( ham'er 

Antlphonlc. Antlphonical (an-ti-fon'ik, 
aii-ti-foii'ik-al).a. Pertiiiniiig to luitiphony 

Antiphony (an-tif'o-ni), n [(Jr. anti, in 
response ui, and vhOne, voice. Anthem, is 
ntally a form of this word ] 1. The answer 
of one choir or one portion «»f a congrega- 
tion U) another when an anthem or jisulm 
is sung alteniately by two choirs or two 
parts of a congregation; alteniate singing 

These arc the pretty rcspnnsoncB. these are the 
clear antiphonies that w bewitched of Lite ctur pre- 
lates and their chaplains with the goodly echo they 
madc Milton 

2. The words given out at the lieginning of 


a psalm, to which both the choirs are to 
accommodate their singing.— 8. A musical 
composition of several verses extracted from 
different psalms 

AntlphraslB (nn-tifra-sis), n [Or. anti, 
against, and jihrasis, a fonii tif speech.] In 
rhet the use of words in a sense opposite 
t<» their proiair meaning, as when a court of 
justice is called a court of vengeance. 

You now find no c.iiisc to ri*i»eiit tli.it you never 
dipt your li.iiuls m the bloody high courts of juslii e, 
BO c.illcd only by anhphmsii South. 

AntiphrastiCL Antlphrastlcal (an-ti-fras'- 
tik, an-ti-frus'tik-al), a. Pertaining to an- 
ti]ihrusis. 

AntlpliraBtlCSally (nn-ti-fras'tik-al-ll), adv. 

In the manner of antiphrnsis 
Antipodal (an-tip'o-dal), a. I’crtaiiiing to 
antipodes 

Antipodal (an-tip'o-dul), n. One who dwells 
at the antipodes *'rhc Americans aiv an- 
tijmials unto the Indians ’ Sir V Brouuie 
Antipode (an'ti-pod), n [See Antii*oi»ks.] 

1. One of tlie antipodes. 2 One who or that 
which is in oiiposition or opposite 

In t.ih- or history your begg.ir is ever the |u‘.i um- 
tipihie to yinir king. t ttnih 

Antipodean (an-tii)'o-de"an), a. iVrtaiiiing 
to the antipodes; iiiitipodal. 

AntlpodeB (an-tip'o de/). n. pi |(!r - anti, 
o]iposite, and jiao/x, pislos, foot ] 1. 'J'hose 
wlio live on the op]iosite side of the globe, 
and wliuse feet are therefore directly oppo- 
site those of jicople living on this side 

2. 'J'lic country of jM'rsons living opjiositc; 
as, lie lias gone to reside at the antipoiles - 

P'iy anything diametrically opposite or 
ojiposed to nnutiier, a contrary 

('.111 llit-ri- br .1 grc.iti-r c onir.iriel y imto Chrisl's 
itidgtiiriil, ,1 mori perli-t I ■r;i///.>i('<'i to .ill th.it h.illi 
liitlierto been go>pi IV l/tiniiHOHii. 

Antipoison (an-ti-poi'xn). n An antidote 
for a iHiisoii . a counter poison ‘Poisons 
attord antipoisons ’ Sir T. liroirne 
Antipole (iin'ti-pol), a. |(<r uvi/i, in opposi- 
tion, and E pole I 'I'lic opposite pole; any- 
thing diametrically op]ioscd ‘'I'bat anti- 
pole to all eiitliusiasm, 'a iiian of the world.” 
(ieorye Kind 

Antipope (an'ti-))op), n (tlr anti, in opjio- 
Hitioii, ami K jiope.\ (bie who usurps the 
papal power in opposition to tin* )>o]>e; one 
of two nr mor(‘ )>crsonH claiming at the same 
time to be in possession of the papal dig- 
nity 

AntiptOBiB (uibtip-tiVsis), n [tlr. antipiosis 
anti, against, and ptosis, lasc. ] Ingram, 
the putting of one cuhc foi aiiolber 
Antiputrefactive, Antiputrescent (an'- 
M-pu trc'fak' tiv, .urti-pu-tres"scnt), a |(lr. 
anti, against, and K. pi ter ‘net ire, pnfres- 
crnf.l (’ounteracting or preventing putie- 
faction; antiseptic. 

Antipyretic (an'tl-pl-rct"ik). u [fir. ff»i/t, 
again.st. and pyretos, fever.] In wed a 
remedy clllcacioiis against fever. 

Antipyrin (an-U-prnn), n. |(ir anti, 
agaiiMt, and pyr, tin* ] A siilistaiieu ob- 
tained from i‘oai tar products and given as 
amedicine iii fevers, being astrong febrifuge 
Antiquarian (an-ti-kwa'ri-an), n |i. anti- 
ijiiaiius, from uutnjuvs, ancient | 1 I’cr- 
taining to antiquaries or to aiitniuity ; as. 
iiu antiijiiii rat n nimvmn 2 A term applied 
to a si/c. of ilrawing-pa)ier measuniig ti2^ x 
incbcK, and weigbiiig 2:i8 lbs. to the 
ream 

Antiquarian (an-ti-kwu'ri-an), n. due de- 
voted to tlie study of antiquity; an uiiti- 
(piary. 

Antiquarianism (an ti-kw’ti'ri an-i/.m), n. 
Character of an antiqiiarmii , love or study 
of antiquities 

1 hrivi- the seeds Ilf iin/ii/iioritinuni iii iiu- 

Ff Hurd 

Arrhfvoloyy, Antiijnarut nism. Sec under 
AWTlA:()U»fiV, 

Antiquary (an'ti-kwa-ri), ri. IL unthjnariuH, 
from rtn/o/M'MK, old, ancient See ANTiqi F, J 
dm* devoted to the study of ancient times 
through their n-Iics, as old places of scpiil- 
clire, remains of ancient habitiitioiis, caily 
iiiominients.iinplementsor weapons, statues, 
coins, medals, paintings, inscriptions, books, 
anil nianuscripts, with the view of arriving 
at a knowledge of the relatiotis, modes of 
living, liabits, and general condition of the 
people who created or employed them; one 
versed in antiquity; an archteidogist 

With sh<irii<’tii;d siglit ii.ile antiifuarn'\ pore, 

The msi niitioti vahic. but the ruit aiJure I'ope 

Antiquary t (an'ti-kwa-ri), a. PeHainlng to 
antiquities; old; antique. ‘ The oa/iV/Mar// 
times ’ Shak. 


cb, eftain; Sc. locA; g, yo; j.Toh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; th, tAcn; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, axure.— See Kky. 
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Antiqnate (an'ti-kwat), v.t pret A pp. an- 
tiquated; ppr. antiquating. fL. anttquue, 
old. 8ee Antique. ] To make old or obso- 
lete; to make old in such a degree as to put 
oat of use; to make void or abrogate. 

Christianity miffht reasonably introduce new laws, 
and ttntt 4 fHa/e or atirof^atc old ones. Str M Halt 

Antiquated (an'ti-kwjlt*ed),p and a. (irown 
old; obsolete; out of use; as, an anfitiuated 
law. ‘did Janet, for so he tinderstood his 
antiquated attendant was called.’ Sir W. 
Scott, - - Ancient, Old, Antique, Antiquated, 
OhHolete Sec under ANCIENT 
AntlquatedneSB (un'ti-kwni-ed nes). n. A 
state of being anthiuated or obstdete 
Antiquateneist (nn'tl kwut-nes), n. Hiatts 
of bidtig iinti(|iiut4n1 or disused 
Antlquation (an-tl-kwa'shon), n The act 
of nntiijuating, or tin* state of being anti- 
(|uated ‘ Wliieli niiiMt no eliaiigc lun-anth- 
quation know ’ licavmont 
Antique (an-tek). a I Kr , from h nntiqvmt, 
ancient, a form c(| in valent to anticuH, from 
ante, before, as jionticun, from jawt, after 
Antic is a form of this word 1 1 llaving 
existed In anelent tinies, belonging to or j 
having eonie down from nnti<iuity, ancient : | 
In this sense it often siteeially refers to the 
flourishing ages of (treeee and Koine, as. 
an antique statue ‘ 'I'he seals which 
we know to be nntiqur ’ Drjiden U lie- 
longing to forinci tinies, as contrasted with 
the present . Iiaving the charaeteristics of 
an earlier day, smacking of bygone (iays; 
of old fashion, ns. an antique robe; a poem 
written in tiie antique style 

(I KiMwi iiltl iii.iii • hikw wi II III thee .nppears 
*1 lie ( oii'.i.iiit srrvK v ilii niihifue worhl. 

Wlieii M'tvii > swi .It (••r ilitly, iitil fur iiiLeil. ShaA 

8f <hld; wild, fnneifiil, antic 

Wli.it f.ishiiiir«| li.'ttH, fir riilK, fir suits next yf.ir, 
diir t;iflilv-li<-'.'iilc<l nntn/uf yniitli will wrnr Jhniiie 

4 III printinii, H term applied to a style of 
type in whieh eaeli stroke of tliefaee has an 
e<|iiiil thieknesH Ancient, Old, Antique, 
Antiquated, OtiHolete Met* umler ANCIENT 
KVN Antli|Uated, old-fashioned, olisidete 
Antique (an-ti'k'). n Anything very old . 
■peenieally, a teini applied to the reniains 
«>f anelent nrt. as statues, paitiimgs, vases, 
cameos, and the like, and more espneially to 
the works of ttreeiaii and Komaii niiii<|Uity. 
Antiquely (un-tek’li), nde In an niitiitue 
manner 

AntlqueneSB (un-tek'nes), a The <iuidity 
of heing niitniiie, an aiipearanee of luieieiii 
origin and workmansliip 
AntlqulBt (nii'ti kwist). n An antiquary 
'Tlieoretle on fiV/t/tsfs ■ Pinkerton. |Kare ) 
Antlqultarlan (iui-iik'wi-ta"ri-au), n An 
Atlmfrer of niitiqulty ( liiire ] 

I sli.ill (list tiii.iuc.li stir h as I esteem tri lie the hln- 
drrerhof rcliiriiuilinii iiiln llitcr sorts — i. A*itt.fint.i~ 
nun I (for vi I luiil ratlu-r i.ill them timit atitiqu.irivs|, 
wliose l,t|MHirs ,irr iisvliil niid l.iiid.tbir , a, 1 iberlmcs , 

I. I'ulilli iiiiis Mi/oui 

Antiquity (nn-tik'wl-ti), n |I.. antiquitnM 
See Antique ] l 'I'he quality of being 
aiieient , iiiieieiitiiesH ; great age ; us, a 
family of great antiquity 

T'liis rmi: IS vahi.ibir fur its .iii/i,/tii/y 

2 Am lent times, former ages ; times long 
siuee past, as. t'leero was the most eloqui'itl 
ornitii of onfii/Kifi/ 8. The aueieuts ; the 
people of ancient times, us, the fact is 
admitted b> all antiquity 

I li.il sill h pilLus werer.usfil fiy Setli .ill uMfi./iiit} 
h.tsaiowiil Sir II' Kalti^h 

4 Old age (Ludicrous. I 
Is not \iiiir viiii e bri'ken'' vui wiiul shorlT ymir 
(hill floiitilr? jmii nil sun>|f ? .m.l rvrrs p.(rl nfiiiul 
you fil.iMeil witii tiu/n^ai'i ' Sth.tA 

5. Old iHorsou. I Ludicrous ] 

You are a shrewd .ififwuif\, iieq'hliour (Meudi 

/« 'i Iff I. iff 

ft The remains of ancient limes, niiciciit 
institutions or customs in this sense itsii- 
hU) or always jilural , as. Oreek or Kgyptiiui 
antiquitieH 

Antlremonstrant (an'ti-re-moirstmntv n 
|Ur tinfi, against, and K reauiuhtrunt | One 
op]io8ed to rcniMitst ranee or to those who 
rtMiioiistrate , s]iecitlcally. one of that p;irt> 
in the church opposed to the Ariuiiiiaus 
who reinoiiHtratcd against the ilecisioiis of 
the S>nod of hurt tn UUs 
Antirenter (an'li-rcnt-cr). n [Or anti, 
against, and E rent \ A [HTSon opixmed 
to paying nmt 

AnUrrhinum (an-ti rl'inim), n iF'rom <lr 
(inf I. tH|Uiil to. like, and rhin, a nose or mask 
Tlic tiowers of nu»st of the sihvios la'iir a 
resetiihlAiice to tlie snout «>f some animal | 
Hnap-dragon, a genus of plants, nat onler 


' Scrophularlaueie. All the apecies produce 
showy flowers, and are much cultivated in 
gardens The leaves of A. majue are bitter 
and slightly stimulant; and the leaves of A. 

, Ortmtium, as well as those of other species, 

' have been used as cataplasms in indolent 
tumonni. both these species are found in 
britain. 

AntlBabtMltflTlBn (an-ti*Bal>'ba-ta"ri-anX n. 
i Cir. anti, against, and K. mbhatarian. ] 
fine of a sect who oi>pose the observance 
of the Ohristian Habhatii, maintaining that 
the Jewish Haidmth was only of ceremonial, 
not of moral obligation, and was conse- 
quently abolished by Christ. 

' Antlaclan (an-iish'i-aii), n. [L. antweii— 

' (ir. anti, opjioHitij, and ekia, shadow. 1 An 
inhabitant of one side of the equator, whose 
shadow at noon is cast in a contrary direc- 
I lion to that of an iiihubitaut of the other 
j 'J'liose who li\'e north of the equator arc 
I anfiiiriantt to those on the south, and vice 
I verm, the shadows on one side being cast 
j toward the north, those on the other towari! 
the south. 

AntlBCll(an-ii8h'i-i),n p2 [L ] Autiscians 
See Antisctan. 

AntlBcorbutlc. AntiBCorbutlcal (atrti- 
skor-lifi'^tik, aii'ti-skor-liu"tik-aJ ), a [Ur. 
anti, itguinsi, and E. ucarlmtic J In nied. 
coiinteruciing sc.iin’y 

Antiscorbutic (an'ti-skor-h&''iik). n A 
remedy for scurvy, as lemon - juice, ripe 
fruits. Ax 

Antiscript t (an'ti-skript), n (Gr anti. i 
against, and L. ecrijituin, a writing, from 
Mcriho, to write | A writing in opposition 
to another writing 

AntlBCrlptural (an-ti-skrip'tur-al), a [Gr 
anti, against, and E ttcriyture, ] Opposed to 
the priiieiplesordoetriiieKof >Seripture, or to 
its genuineness or uutheniicity 
Antlscripturlsm (an-ti-sknp'tfjr-izm). n 

Opposition to the Scriptures ' Antwerin- 
tnriMin grows rife and spreads fust ' liuyU. 
(Rare ] 

Antl8cripturlBt(an-ti-skrlp'tur-ist). n One 
who opposes the truth of Scripture; one w'ho 
denies revelation ‘ Atheists and antieerip- 
turutte ' Hoyle [liai'e ] 

Antiseptic. Antlseptical (an-ti-sep'tik. an 
ti-MepTik-al),(( |Gr anft, iigaiiist, and j 

putrid, from aejm, to putrefy ] ftpposing or 
eounteraetiiig putrefaetioii, or a putresi'ent 
tendency; siHicitleally, a term applied to that | 
mode of treatment in suncery by whieh air is 
exeliided from wounds, or allowed access only 
through sulmtiuieeseapable of destroying the 
germs in the atinosphei'c, on whose presence 
suppuration is nssumed to depend. See G kkm- 
TIlKoKY. • Antmeptic mmie/i, in paintin*;, a 
ghixlng eomposed to insure the protection of 
such vegetable or animal colours as are likely 
to fade by eximstiro to light and air. 
Antiseptic ( an-ti-sep^tik ), n A substaiiee 
which resists or eorreeta putrefaetioii, as 
salt, lUeohol, cliareoal. creosote, Biilphiiroiis 
acid, carholie acid, Ar 
Antisocial ( aii-ti-sb'shal ). a [ Gr anti, 
iiguinst, and E eoeial ] Averse to society- 
tending to interrupt or destroy social iiiU'r- 
course. 

Antlsodallst (au-ti-sfi^shal-ist), a [ Gr I 
anti, against, and E Hociali«t | Opposed 
to the diK'triiie and practice of socialism. 

1 In viMlitv uf these .ismh i.-«tiuns iiiuM iiulreil be 
gte.K to h,i\ c cnnbleit about twenty of them to sur- I 
%ivr the reaLtion y .S Mill 

i Antlspasls (Aii-tis'pa-sis). n [Gr, from 
! anticpau, to draw' the contrary U'ay —(in/i, 
against, and to draw ) Inmctf iirt'vul- 
sion of tluidh from one part of the body to ! 
anotlier tfmney. 

AntlBpa8modlCtan'ti-spa7.-mod"ik). a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E Hftaeinmlic | In med 
j opposing spasm; n'sistiiig eunvulsions, os 
anodynes. 

AntlspasmodlC (nii'ti-spar-mnd"ik). n In i 
nied a ivmedy for spasm or eonvulsions. as 
, o|dum. balsam of Peru, and the essential 
oils of vegetiddes 

Antlspast, Antlspastus (an'tl-spast, an-ti- 
spast uh). ri |t;r antutiiaatne See ANTl- 
M'Asis I In iU’JMi. a tetrasyllable hnit. in 
which the llrst and last syllables are short 
and the middle syllatdeK long. as. t'lctem- 
nestrk It is a eoinbiiiation of an ianihiis 
and a trochee 

Antlspastlc (an ti-spnst’ik), a, [.<tee Anti- 
M'Asi.i 1 111 med. (a) (Miusiiig a revulsion of 
fluids or humours (/dPtiuiiteractuig spasm, 
autisiaiMiiodic 

AutlBlMtlC (all tt-spast*ik), u In med. (a) 
a medicine stipimsiHl to act by causing a 


revulsion of the humours, (b) A remedy 
that counteracts spasm ; an antispasmodic. 
Antiditleiietic (an-ti-splen'et-ik or an'tf- 
sple-nenk), a. [Gr. anti, against, and K. 

; ejolenetic. ] Good as a remedy in diseases of 
; the spleen. 

; Antlstasis (an-tis'ta-sis), n [Gr.— anti, 
j opposite, and stasie, station.] In rhet. the 
j ustiflcation of an action from the considera- 
tion that if it had been omitted something 
' worse would have happened. 

: Antlstes (an-tis'tez), n. pi. Antistltes (an- 
I tis'ti-tez). [L., from antUto for antetto, to 
stand before— ante, before, nndsto, to stand.] 
A chief priest or prelate. * Unless they had 
as many antietitee as presbyters. ’ Milton. 
Antistrophe (an-tis'tro-fe). n. [Gr.— anti^ 
opposite, and etrophe, a tuniing.] 1. A part 
of an ancient Greek choral ode eorresponding 
to a preceding strophc.and sung by the chorus 
when returning from left to right,they having 
previously sung tlie strophe when moving 
from right to left. I'he strophe, antistrophe, 
and epodc (sung by the chorus standing still) 
were the three divisions of a choral ode. 
I'he term was intrudiieed into Latin, and is 
also met with in reference to modern poetry. 
2 In rhet. (a) the reciprocal conversion of 
tile same words in different clauses or sen- 
tences ; as, ‘ the master of the servant, the 
sen'Hiitof the master.* (h) The turning of 
an adversary’s plea against him; as, had 1 
killed him as you report, 1 had not staid to 
bury him 

Antlstropblc ( an-ti-strof ik), a. lielating to 
the antistrophe. 

Antlstrophon (an-tis'tro-fon), n [See 
ANTISTROPHE ] In rhet. a figure which re- 
peats a word often Milton 

Antlstrumatlc, Antlstnimous (an'ti- 
stru-mat^'ik, an - ti - stro ' mus ), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and L. struma, a scrofulous 
sw'elling See STRUMA. ] Good against 
scrofulous disorders. 

Antlsypbllltlc (nn-ti-8ifll-it"ik). a. [Or. 
o nil, and E »yph Hut {which nev).] In med. 
efficacious ngninst syphilis, or the venereal 
poison 

Antltbelsm (an-ti-thc'izm), n. [Gr. anfi, 
against, and E. theism ] Opposition to 
theism. 

Antltbelst (an-ti-the'ist), n. An opponent 
of theism 

Antltbenar (an-tlth'e-nkr). n, [Gr. anfi, 
against, and thenar, the palm of the hand.) 
j 1 1 I anat a muscle which extends the thumb, 

I or opposes it to the hand; also, the adductor 
muscle of tlie great toe. 

Antithesis (an -tith'e-sisLn pi. AnUtheses 
(an-titli'e-sez.) [Gr antithesis-- anti, 
and thesii, a setting, from tithOmi, to place.] 
1 Opposition; contrast 
The npriobitioii of ideas and senuitions in exhibited 
to us III the anhthfsis ui theory and fact 

H Spenetr 

Spcclfleally— 2 In rhet a figure by which 
contraries are oppowMl to contraries; a con- 
trast or oppositnm of words or seiitiineiits ; 
ns. '^Vhen our vices Uaee us, we flatter our- 
selves wc leave them ’ * 'I’lie prodigal robs 
his heir, the miser robs himse(t'.‘ ' Exce^ss of 
ceremony shows ten n t of breeding.’ ‘ Liberty 
with laws, and government without oppres- 
sion.' 

I see a chief who leads my ' hosen sons. 

All armed with points, aufifhrsfs, and puns. Po/e 

Antithetic. Antithetical (aii ti-thet'ik,Rii- 
ti-tliet'ik-ul). a. I’ertiiiniiig to antitliesis; 
containing or abounding with antithesis; 
characterized liy, or prone to the use of, 
antithesis ‘1'he sentences are too short 
and antithetic ’ Tirake 
T.II Itns. who IS one of the most anftthrtual, is . . 
one of the least periodic of all the I-.'itin writers. 

Ahp H’haUiy 

Antithetically (an-ti-thet'ik-al-li), adv. In 
an antithetical manner; by means of an- 
tithesis 

AntltragUS (an-tit'ragUB), n [Or— anfi, 
opposite to, and tnigos, a goat. See Traous.] 
Ill anat the process of the external ear, op- 
posite to the tragus, and behind the ear- 
passage 

Antltrlnltarlan ( an-ti-trin'i-ta"ri-an ), n. 
Itii- unti, against, and £. Irtaifartan.] One 
w ho denies the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the existence uf three persons in the God- 
head 

Antltrlnltarlan (aii-ti-tnii1-ta"ri-an), a. 
Oiqsising the doctrine tif the Trinity. 
AnUtrlnltarlanlsm ( an-ti-trin'i-ta"ri-an- 
izm), n. A denial of the doctrine uf the 
ITinity. 

Antitropal, Antitropous (an-tiUrop-al, sn- 
tit'nq>-U8), a [Gr. (I n f I , opposite, and tropos. 


FAte, fkr, fat. fall; me. met. h^r; pine, pin: iidte. not move. tul»e. tub. bpll; oil, pound; u. Sc, abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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a turning, firomerapd, to tum.] Indoe.8aiiie 
as Orthotropal. 

AAtltypo (an'ti-Up), n. [Or. antitypon— 
antif opposite to, and ty^, a type or pat> 
tern.] That which is correlative to a type ; 
that of which the type is the pattern or 
representation; that which is prefigured or 
represented by the type, and therefore stands 
correlative with it. Thus the paschal lamb 
is the type of which Christ is the antitype. 

He (Mclchizedek) brought forth liread and wine. 
Imitating the antityfe, or the substance. Christ him* 
self Tayior. 

When once upon the wing he soars to an higher 
pitch, from the type to the antity/v, to the days of 
the Messi-ih H/. Bururt. 

Awtityplcal (an-ti-tip'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to an antitype; explmning the type. 

Awtit^mlcaJly (an-ti-tip'ik-al-li), adv. lly 
way ofwititype. 

AnUtsrpouBt (au-ti-tip'us), a Antitypical. 

Antivaccinlst (an-ti-vak'siu-ist), n. (Or. 
anti^ against, atid E vacciniet ] One wlui is 
opposed to vaccination. 

AntivariOlOUB (an'ti-va-n"ol-ns). a fCr 
anti, against, and E. varioloiut ] Preventing 
tlie contagion of sinall-pox 

Antivenereal ( an'tl-ve-nc"re-al ), a. I fir 
anti, againsl, and K Vfiiereal J Itesisting 
or eltlcacious against the venereal poison 

AnUer (ant'16r), n. [O.Fr. antoillier, entoil- 
luT, endouiller. Mod. Fr. andomller, pro- 
perly the brow antler ; of Germanic origin ; | 
comp O G andi. the forehead, O. nide. an i 
antler, anttitz, the face ] A branch of the ' 
horn of n deer, particularly of a stag; one of > 
the liorns of the cervine animals, as the I 
sti^ or moose. The first year a stag has no 



Antlers. 

a. Hrow.antIcr. fi, Ilcz-antler r, Antler-royal. 
d. Sur-royal or crown antler. 

horns, hut only frontal protuticranccs orfttw- 
wts; the soeoiid year a simple xnar/ or Htem; 
the third a longer stem garnished with a 
branch or h row-antler; in tlic fourth, the hen-, 
brZ; or hay-antler; in the fifth the a nf/er- 
royal is added; in the sixth the crown or mr- 
roj/afdiveigcson thetopof tliehom, forming 
the eiip, which consists of two or three Hnaaft 
or prongs curving upwards, and to these in 
future years others are added, the total 
number of brandies often amounting to ten 
in n stag seven or eight years (dd. In his 
sixth year, and after, the male deer is called 
a hart, or ntaa of ten The stem of Uie horn 
Is called the beam The branches are called 
also tyneg. 

Antlered (ant'lSrd), a. Furnished with ant- 
lers 

AnUer-moth (ant'16r-moth), n A moth 
found in this country {Cempteryx f»r A’«c- 
tna yraminiit), the larvm of which some- 
times destroy the herbage of whole mea- 
dows. so tha. their ravages are visible for 
years afterwards. 

Antlia (ant'li-a). n [L , from Gr. antlia, a 
nia'-hiiie to suck up water, a ]mtiip I 'Fhe 
spiral tongue or proboscis oI lepidoptcrous 
insects by which they pump uii the juices 
of plants. 1 1 is formed of the greatly elon- 
gated iitaxillffi, forming a long Idpartite suc- 
torial tube, and wben coiled up represents 
a flat spiral, like the spring of a watch - - 
Antlia pneumatica, hiaetron the Air-pump; 
a constellation in the southern heinispbere, I 
situateil between Hydra and Argo Navis 

Ant-lion (ant'li-uTi). n The larva of a neur- i 
opteroUH insect (Mynneleon fonnicariue) of ' 
the family Myrmcloonidie The larva has ^ 
attracted mure notice than the jierfect in- ! 
sect on account of the ingenuity which it ; 
displays in preparing ii kind of pitfall for ; 
tlie destruction of such insects (chiefly ants) ■ 
os happen unwarily to enter it It digs a ■ 
funnel-shaped hole in the driest and finest , 
•and it can fliid, working inside the hole and ' 


throwing up the particles of sand with its 
head, when the pit is deep enough and the 
sides are quite smooth and sloping, the ant- 



Perfect insect \Myrmeleon fomticartus) and larva 
(am<liiiii). 

lion buries itself at the bottom with only 
its furmidtible mamlildes projecting, and 
waits for its prey. So st>uii as a victim falls 
in it seizes it with its muiiilibles and sucks 
its juices. 

AntonoiliaBla(an-ton'o-ma"7i-a).n. |Gr an- 
tonomasia —anti, in ])1ace of, instead, and 
ommazti, to name, from onoma, a name.] 
Til rhet the use of the name of some odlee, 
dignity, proft'ssioii. science, or trade instead 
of tlie true iiaiite of the person, ns when /ti> 
majesty is used for a king, his lordship for a 
noblcnian; or when, instead of Aristotle, we 
say. the phUosojiher; or. conversely, the use 
of a proper noun instead of a common iinuii; 
as. a Cato for a man of severe gravity, a 
Solomon fora wise tiiuti, ora A'apoleon for 
a man of unbounded amiution 
Antonomastlc, Antonomajitical (nn-tnn'- 
o-niiui"iik, .an tou'o-mas^'tik-al ). a Of or 
pertaining to tlie figure niitouoinnsia 
Antonomastically (au-ton'o-mas' tik-al-li), 
ado. ily tile figure an tonomasia. 
Antonomasy (au-ton o-nm-zi), n. Same as 
A utonoinasta. 

Antonym (an'to-nim), n. The opposite of a 
syiiuiiyni 

i^torbltal (aiit-orldt-al). a. [L aiite, be- 
fore and orlUtns, an orbit | Anterior to tht> 
orbit. 

AntOBlandrian (nn-tos^i-an^Mri-an), n [Gr 
anti, against, and Osiandcr ] One of a sect 
of rigid Lutlieraiis, so named from their op- 
posing the doetriiies of (islander. 'Phis sect 
deny that man is made just, but affirtii that 
lie is only iinputatively just, that is. pro- 
nounced HO 

Antret (aii'tftr), n [Fr ant re, h antmm, a 
cave 1 A cavern; a cave. * A ntrrs vast, and 
deserts idle.’ Shak. 

AntrorBe (aii-trorsO. U. fAn if from a L au- 
trorsus, for anteroversns- -from ante, before, 
anil verto, vermin, to turn 1 In hot forward 
or upward in direction. 

Ant-tlurUBll (antTbruhli), n. 1'he common 
iiamo of the birds of tin* genus 1*ittii, lieloiig- 
ing to the dcutiroKtral section of tlic order 
luscBsores, and allied to the 'I'lirdidiv or | 
thrusli family. The great ant-tbnish (/* , 
giyas). which attains a leiigtii of il Inches, I 
iiilialiits .Surinam. The lioily is of a light 
blue, the (piills of the wings tiuiiig black 
tipped with light 
iilue, the head 
and neck black, 
and the under 
]iarts hrowiiish- 
gray The legs 
are long and the 
body short The 
short-tailed aiit- 
tlinisli (/' ben- 
galensis) is eoni- 
iiioii in lieiigal, 
and is coloured 
of a soft brown 
hue, inarki'd 
on the top of 
tile head with 
tlirce longitu- 
dinal hands 
AnublB (aii-u'- 
bih), n. [L ann- 
bis, Egypt ane- 
pn ] An Egyp- 
tian deity, tfie 
eoinluctor of de- 
parted spirits 
from this world 
to tile next, re- 

I ireseiited by a 
iiiman figure with the head of a jai;kal, and i 
sometimes under the form of a jackal He { 



Anuhes, from an Egyjitian 
painting 


presided over tombe, and in the lower world 
lie weighed the actions of the deceased pre- 
vious to their admissiun to the presence of 
Osiris. 


Anura (a-nu'ra), n.nl. [Gr. an, priv., and 
oura, a tail] An order of batrachians which 
lose the tail when they reach maturity, as 
the toad and frog. 

Anuran (a-nft'ran), n. One of the Anura. 
AnuroUB (a-nii'ms), a. Destitute of a tail, 
as the frog; of or nertaining to the Anura. 
AnUB (iVmis), n. [L.] In anat. the circular 
ojieniiig lit tht‘ lower extremity of the ali- 
mentai'y canal, through which the excre- 
ments are expelled. 

AnvU (aii'vil). n. [O.E anvilt, anrild, A. Sax. 
anfilt, an anvil ; D aanhelti, amheld, Dan. 
ambolt, L(i. anebolt, amhnlt, 0.11 O. ana- 
falz. The A Sax. and O H G. point pretty 
clearly to an, on, and A Sax. fealdan, G. 
fatten, falzen, to fold Comp G. amboss, 
O.H.G anapoz, an imvil, from a u, and pozan, 
to heat, and I inens, an anvil, from in, and 


emiere, to strike | 1 An iron block witli a 
smootli. usually steel, face on which metals 
are lianmiercd 
and shaped 
2 Fig anything 
on which blpws 
are laid ‘The 
anvil of my 
sword.* Shak.~ 
To be on the 
anvil, to be in 
a state of dis- 
cussion, forma- 
tioii.or prepara- 
tJon, as when a 
Bclieiiie or iiiea- 
sure is forming 
but not matured. 



Krver.'il mrniliers of ottr lioiisi*. knowing 7t'ai 
on the ittn'tl, went to the (.Icrgy and desired their 
Judgment. Sim ft. 

Anvil (aii'vil), v t 'I’o form or shape on an 
anvil ‘ Armor, anrillvd in the shop of pas- 
sive fortitude ’ Jlenu. <(- FI. 

Anxletude (ang-zi'e-tud), n. Anxiety. 
(Kan‘ 1 

Anxiety (ang-ziV-ti). n |L anxietas, from 
anxius, solicitous, from ango, to vex See 
Anukk ] 1. (Vmcern or soliciludc rospeot- 
ing some event, future nr uncertiiiii, which 
disturbs tile mind and keeps it in a state of 
painful iiiieastnesB 

To be happy is not only to br Irrrd from tlie pHhil 
and distsises of the bo<ly, but fronwoiAO'/.v and \exa- 
tion of spirit. tilMson 

2 In wed a state of restlessnesH and agita- 
tion, witii genual indispositioii, and a dis- 
tressing sense of oppr <181011 at the epigas- 
trium. Care, Solicitude, Coneern, Anxiety 
See under (;aiik - Svn Solicitude, care, 
foreboding, uneasitiesH, perplexity, disquie- 
tude, disquiet, watelifiilncsH, restleHsiiess. 

Anxious (aiigk'shuH), a. (See ANXTKTY.] 
1 Full of anxiety or solicitude; greatly con- 
(‘«med or solieitous, espeeially rcsiif'cting 
something future or unknown ; being in 
painful suspense, ajiplied to persons , as. 
anxiove to please; anximts for the issue of 
a battle 'Anxitms, and ireiiihliiig for the 
birth of fate ' Fojie 2 Attended with or 
proceeding from solicitude or iincnsinesH : 
applied to things; us, a ux/oi/n forebodings 
or labour. 

Ills pensive Lheek upon his Imnd rci lin'd. 

And ftnAions tiiunghts revolving in his iiiind 

Ihyden 

Anxious is followed by for or about before 
the objeet of solicitude • Svn. Solicitous, 
careful, uneasy, unquiet, restless, concerned, 
disturbed, watchful 

Anxiously (atigk'shuB-ll), adv In an anx- 
ious iiiaiiner, solicitously ; with painful un- 
certainty: carefully; iinqiiietly. 

AnxiOUSnOBB (angk^Hhus-iiuK), n The state 
oniuulityof being anxious; great solicitude; 
anxiety. 

Slie returns (to her cards) witli no little irnttnut- 
wrii Steele 


Any (cn'ili), a |A Sax. renig, from dii, one, 
and tenn «/, ?/; O E ami, an; tlie Sc ony 
shows tlie eonnection witli one better In 
A Sax tliere was the parallel formation 
iut>nig,iioui‘ (hunp. (J einig,h eenig,a\\y 
compounded of ein, een, one, and tlic ter- 
mination ig • L ic, Gr. ik, as in mnslrns, 
wousikos 1 1 (hic out of many indefinitely. 

Neither knnwetli any man tlie ^.l!lle^, save the 
.Son Mat xi 

2 Some: an indefinite number or quantity; 
as, are there any witnesHes present? 

Who will show us any good I I's. iv 0 


ch. chain; 6h, 8c. loch; g, yo; j,job; A, Fr. ton; ng, tiny; TU, then; th, fhiu; w, icig; wh, to/dg; zh, azure -See Kky. 
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It Is often need m a pronoan, the person or 
thins being understood. 

And when ye ibUiid praying ^irgive, if ye have 
aught agdtiiht any. M.irk xi »s. 

if nfty of you l.t( k wis'loiii, let him aiik of (iod, . . . 
and it fch.ill be given liitu Jam i. 5 

Any (etrni), adn In any dcgroe; to any ex- 
tent; Hrmiewhut; at all ; as, is he any 
liettur? 

AnyllOW (eii'iii'hon), ndc. In any manner ; 
at any ratt;; in any event; on any un-Munt. 

They funn .in fiullrv, throng of l.tws, ting 

every one subst.iii(.r- in triMtlon aitli •■\rr\ nther, 
and ddferciit from ea< it pair attyhmt' bikeii 

// hrti'fi/ 

Any*tlni6 (en'nl tlm), udn. 1. At any ihtioiI; 
OK, the HoIdiei'H are lialile to be ealleil out 
auntuiu' -‘2 Kre«|iiontly, repeateiUs 

ll»* has brfii .It mr for .t liit of my ni istr-r's Hoik 
oov Owo thcsi threr WLsks A’oA Utomr 

Anywhere (en'nbwhar), fo/r In any place 
Anywhlther (cii'ni-wlilTIl-f r). mir. ’ro any 

i ilaee 'Inveigle . men aniiii'lnlhfr ’ 

^tarroir. 

Anywise (en’iibwl/). ndr I A up, anil i/tiKc 
puiM 4 ‘. Hue WlSK, a ) In any way. ‘An;/- 
ivmt> a good relation ’ /tarnni'. 

Aonian (a-tVni-an). a |Kroni Aomn, a part 
of Iheotiu, In fireece ) I'ertaiiiiiig to Aoinu, 
in Itdiotiii. or to tlie Mukcm, who were siiji- 
poHed to dwell there, heme, ]iert(iining to 
the MitHeH; poeiical 

I III tom.tn liivr 

Who pr.iisrd .in .mil sl.irvi right iiicrrilv 

'lUiUus.'u 

Aoninn /ounf, the foiiiitaln Agaidtijie. at 
the foot of Mount Helicon the Aoiintn | 
Mount sacred t.o the .Muses 
AorlSt (a'or ist).ii |ilr /loriKfiis, iiidellnitc | 
rr, jiri\ , iiml Am/on, limit | In (/m«/« a tciisi* ! 
In the 1 1 reek vcrii which cxpresHcs an ac- 1 
tioii as completed in past tiiiic, hiit leaves 
It, in other I'cMpeetH, wholtv Indetlnite The 
ditl'ereiiee Indweeii ilie first ami sei'oiid 
aorlst IS merely in fonn, not in meaning 
AoriSt (iVor ist), a Indeltnite witli respect 
to )mst time 

Aorlstlc. Aorlstlcal (a or-ist'ik, a or-lst'ik- 
all, a. I'ertaining to an aorist 01 imleliiiite 
tense, indetlnite Hums 
Aorta (a or'tu), n |(ir uorh', the great ar- 
tery, from aeo'o, to lift, to lieiive J In amrf 
tile great artery or trunk of tin* arterial sys- 
tem, proeeediiigfi 0111 till' left velilrieleof tlie 
lieiirl, ami giMiig oijgin to all tlie arteries 
exeeptilie iiiilmoiiarj It lirst rises towards 
the top of the breast lioiie, when it is called 
tlie aseemling aorta then makes a great 
curve, ealleil the transverse 01 great aieh 
of the aorta, wJienee it ghos off hranelich 
to tlie head and niiper extremitii's, tlienee 
proceeding towards the low er extremities, 
under the name of the deseeiidiug aorta, it 
gives oM hraiielies to the trunk; and finally 
divides Into the two iliaes wliieli supply the 
pehls and lowei extremities See IlKAier 
Aortal, Aortic (a or'tal, a or'tik). n I'er- 
tulniiig to the aorta .l<o7/e I'ouijuYSHor, in 
ttiii'ii an iii>itruinent for eoinpressing the 
aorta to limit the How of blood from tlienee 
to the di\iiled femoral artery in eases of 
anipnlatioii at the hlp-Joml Aortir ralntt, 
three senn-lunur valves at the origin of the 
aorta, to prevent the blood getting hack 
Into the heait 

Aortitis (a ort-i'tis), a In nu d iiillainniii- 
tion of the aorta 

AOUdadta o'dad) 11 (The Moorish name | 
The A unuotrujius tnturlufihim, m- bearded 
nrgali, an o\ me niiuilriipetl. allied to the 
Mheep, most e1osel.\ to tlie moiitlon, from 
whieli, however, it mn> he easdy ilnitlu- 



Anuiliu! (. I *w w, Hj 

giilshed hy the heavy mane eoinineindng 
at the throat and falling ns far us the knees 
It Is a native of North Afriea, inhahiting 
tlie loftiest and inostlnHeeessihIeurt*eipiees. 
lielng reniarkahly aetive 1 1 is almut S feet 


in height, and the homa are almat 2 feet 
I long, llie fore-legs are encircled hy a quan* 
' tity of long hair resembling rutiles, whence 
1 its French name Mmjlmi d maiwhettem. 

\ Apace (a-pasO. atlv (Prefix a, and pace.] 
1 With a quick pace; quick; fast, speedily; 
with haste; hastily * Gallop ajtaee, ye flery- 
1 footed steeds ‘ SUnk. 'Great weeds do grow 
I ajmw ' Shuk. 2. Without stopping ; gra- 
I dually and continuously: ns, night draws 
I on ajMcc. 

I A Mirb dilhixioii .iiui visible trimiijih of tlic gospel 
[ fir.iw mi /j 'Jaylor 

Apagoge fHp'a-go-je). n fGr , from apiuju, 
to draw uside from, and ago, to di‘ive J 

I \i\ topic p/) abduction (w'hicli see) (A) A 
kiml of urgiinient iiy which the truth of a 
tiling IS made to upjicar l»y showing the im- 
poHHiliility or almiirdity of the contrary - 
'2 111 a progress or ])iisHuge from one 
proposition to another, when the lirst, hav- 
ing lieen demonstrutiHl. is emjduyed in 
proving others. 

Apago^cal (ap-a-goj'ik-al ),a Of or pertain- 
ing loapagoge, proving indirectly, iiy show- 
iiig the absurdity or impossihility of the 
eontrury . as, an upupuptcal demonstration. 
Apagynous (a-paj'in-iis). a |Gr hapax, 
once, ami ppnc, a female.] In hot. a term 
applied to a plant that fnjetifles hut (»n(*e, 
perishing thereafter; monoeai*|)ous, as an 
iiiialFi, or Hiieh plants us the Aiiierieun aloe. 
Apalachlan (ap a-ln'ki-au), a Hume as A />- 
pafuchidn. 

Apanage (ap'an-aj). u. Same os Apiiauapc 
Apantnropy (aii-an'thro-pi). U. |Gr apau- 
tlimput itpo, from, and aathcupon, man | 
An aversion t(> the eotiipaiiy of men; a love 
of solitude 

Apara <ap'a-ra), n A speeies of armadillo 
OffiMppus t net net lift), found 111 Brazil and 
I'aragiiay It has the power of rolling it- 
self into a complete hall 
i^arithmesls (up-a-rith^me-siB). n [tir , 
fi'oin aparithmeo, to eount off or over- w/ai, 
from, ifWf/iimM. a iiiiiultei.l hi eiiume- 
ration of parts or partienlars 
Apart (a-jiart'), ndv |Kr. « part, aside, 
separate See AI'AUTMKNT ] 1 Separately, 
in regard tospaee 01 eotiipuny; in a state of 
sejiaratloii, as to ]daee 

Irsiis <h (larted IIhmu i inPi .1 desert iil.i< e o/^ort 
kbit XIV n 

Ill a state of separation, exclusion, or of 
distimTioii, as to purpose, nst», or elinraeter 

The I ord li<idi sct«r/ire/' iiiiii that is ^'itdly fur liiiti- 
sell I's i\. 1 

Separately, ns a subject of thought, dis- 
tinetly , as, consider the two propositions 
apart: afuirt from all regard to his nionils, 
lie IS not qnniitied. in other respects, for tlie 
ottiee he holds. 4. In or to pieces, asunder; 
as, take the wnteh apart - f» Away, oft 
* Wherefoiv lav ff/wrf all filthiness.’ ,ram. 
i '21 

A parte ante, A parte post (a par'te nirte, 
a par'te post) |I.. | Two expressions of 
scholastic philosophy referring to eternity, 
which man can conceive only us (‘onsisting 
of two parts, the one.o jrnrtr antr, xvithout 
limit ill the past, lunl the other, a parte 
post, without limit III the future 
AparthrOBlB (ap-ar-thnVsis). « | Gr apo, 

from, and arthron, a joint J hi amt. ahar- 
tienlation (whieh sec) 

Apartment (a-part'nieiii). n. [Fr ajn^rte- 
uteut a, from, ami partir. to part, divide; 
I. fmrtiri, to part, to allot, from jtarn, 
partts, a ]inrt (which sec) } I A room in 
a building . a division in n house separnted 
from othei's hy partitions; a place separated 
!*> imdoHure - *2 pi A suite, or set, of 
rooms, lodgings ( hYencli usage | 
Apaetron (n-pas'tron). n |Gr ajto, from, 
and astnut, a star 1 In astrou that part in 
the orliit of a doiihle star xvhere it is farthest 
, from its primary 

, Apathetic, Apathetlcal (np-a-thet'ik, ap- 
, a-thet'ik-nl ), a Affected with apathy ; de- 
! void of feeling, free from passion; Insen- 
' silile • AfHithetiek like u statue ’ Jiarri* 

' Apathlet (ap’n tliist). n One affected with 
a)inthy. or destitiit*' of ft*eling 
Aimthietlcal ( ap-a-tliist'ik-al ), a. Apa- 
' tiietie iKaiX’ J 

I 1 iintc'ticllr h;is i>r,i gooil-liuiiioureii .ind afatMirfi' 
<.t. iiis(HiMtion Sfifiird 

; Apathy (ap'a-thi). n (L ajaithM. Gr. apa- 
Uteta -a. priv , and suffering, frtuii 

' ^affArin. to suffer 1 Want of feeling ; priva- 
tion of laissioii. emotion, or exeitciuent, 
insensibility; indiftereiu'e 

A*, ibr »rr the springs of most of our 



actions, a state of apathy has come to signify a sort 
of moral inertia —the absence of all activity or 
energy. FUming, 

In the first ages of the church the Christians 
adopted the term to express a contempt of 
earthly concerua — Ryn. Insensibility, un- 
foelingness, indifference, unconcern. 
Apatite (ap'a-titX n. [i*Yom Gr. apatao, 
to deceive, it having been often mistaken 
for other minerals.] Native phosphate of 
lime, generally crystallized in low, flat, 
hcxahcdnil prisms, sometimes even tabular. 
Its powder phosphoresces on burning coala 
Apatite occurs in metalliferous veins in 
metaniiirphic and granitic rocks Compo- 
sition, ftH Tft lime and 44*25 phosphorus, 
i^atura (a)>-a-tfi'ra), n. A genus of diurnal 
Lepidopicra, containing many beautiful 
exotic species of butterflies, most of which 

are remarkable for their 

iridescent colours. There 
is one British species, the 
Ajtntvramit (the purple 
emperor), one of the most 
beautiful of the butterfly 
tribe Tt is found in the 
south and west of Eng- 
land 

Apaumd (a-pg'ma), n. 
(Fr I In her. u term ap- 
I plied to a hand open and 

: extended, so as to show* the palm 
Apay,f Appayt (a-piV), vt fO Fr. apaier, 
to appease, from T.. nd, to, and pacare, to 
pacify, fi'om jtax, jtacitt, peace.] 'I'o pay; to 
' satisfy: to content 

' TIkhi art well afpay'd, Shak 

' Ape (ap), n [A Max. apn; the word is widely 
spread; eonip Icel apt,lt.aap,l)ai\.ahe.(j. 
aj/V*. O.ll.G. ujfo, Ir and (iael apa, W ejui, 

0. Boliem op, .Mod Bohem opce, an ape , an 
initial guttural has been lost in all these 
words seen m Gr. kepou, Skr kapi, an ape ] 

1. A common name of a number of quadru* 
miiiioiis animals inhabiting the Old World 
(Asia and the Asiatic islands, and Africa), 
and including a variety of species. 'I'hc wont 
ape, as wtdl as the terms monkey and ba- 
boon, were formerly applied imliscrimiiiatuly 
to all i|undrumanous mammals; hut it is 
now limited to such ns have the tectli of 
the same niinihcr and form us in man, and 
have no tails nor cheek - pouches. The 
fumil.y includes the chimpanzee, gorilla, 
orang-outang, ivc . and has been ilivided into 
three genera, 'rroglodytes, Simia, and llylo- 
hates 'I'hc feet iiic formed like hands, with 
four iIngeiK and :i thumb, and flat nails. 


Apauiiic 



Long-anned Ape {Hylobates Cambeja) 

Their lumiH vary in length, reaching lielow the 
knee in the ehinipaii/ee and nearly reaching 
' tlie ground in the gihhuii, when the animal 
stands erect Apes are generally tierce and 
untractiihle ; some, however, are grave and 
gentle They iiilmhit the forests. rikI live 
on fruits, leaves, and insects Sutue species 
, reach the height of 7 feet, hut generally 
they are from 4 to 5 feet high 2 One who 
imitates servllel). in allusion to the imita- 
tive habit of the ape. a silly fellow: a term 
of eonteiiipt 'Mylaiiy’sape ' Aabbnt—3 An 
imi>ertineiit, mischievous jicrson , an imp : 
a term of reproach * Boys, open, braggarts.* 
ShaA —4 Sometimes used as a term of eu- 
dearraent ' Poor a;«e, how* thou sweatest ! ' 
I Shak -5 t An imitator, in any sense; soiiie- 
j thing that resembles * O sleep, thou ajte of 
I death * Shak — To lead ajien in hell, the 


Fiite. fkr, fat. full; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; ii6te. not. mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil. ptmud; u, Sc. almne; y, Sc. 
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employment Jocularly assigned to old maids 
in the next world. 

I must dance barefoot on your weddinv-day. 

And for your love to her Imd apes tn hell, 

Shmk. 

Ape (Ap). V.t pret A pp. aped; ppr. apirtg. 
To imitate servilely ; to mimic, as an ape 
imitates human actions ; as, weak persons 
are always prone to ape their betters. 

Curse on the stripling ! How he apes his sire ! 

Ambitiously sententious. Addison. 

Apeak (a-pekO. ade. [Prefix a, on, and peak, 
a point See PEAK.] 1. On the point; in 
a posture to pierce Johtwon - 2 Naut 
perpcniUcular. The anchor is apeak when 
the cable is drawn so tight as to bring the 
lAip dire(;tly over it. and tlie sliip is then 
said to be hove avetUc. A yard or gaff is 
said to be ajteak when it hangs obliquely to 
the mast. Spelled also Apeek. 
iUM-bMirer (ap'har-cr), n. A strolling buf- 
foon who bore an afte on his shoulder 

1 know this m.in well ; he hath been since .m ape- 
bearer Shak 

Ape-carrler (aplcar-rl-er), same as Ape- 
hearer. 

There is nothing in the earth so |iittful. no, not an 
ape tamer ^ir ]' thvrbitry. 

Apeek (a-peko, adv. Same as A^wak 
Apej^e,t v.t. or i. [See Aitatk 1 To impair; 
to detract from ; to be impaired ; to go to 
ruin Chaucer 

Apellous (a-pellus), a. [Gr a, without, and 
L pellu, a skin J Destitute of skin. 
Apennine (ap'en-nin). a. [L Apennivm, an 
adjective form from the (*ym pen, Armor 
penn, W. pen, a head, a height.] Pertaining 
tn or designating a chain of moiintiiins 
whicli extend from tlie plains of IMcdmont, 
round the <Hilf of (ienoa to tlie centre of 
Italy, and thence soutli-cast to tlie extrem- 
ity 

Apepsla, Apepey (a-pep'si-a. a-pep'si), n 
[Gr a, priv . and ueptn, to digt'st ] Defec- 
tive digestion; inaigestion; dyspepsia 
Aper (ap'^r). n Gnu wlio apes. 

AperO^U (a-per-su). n. [Kr] A survey or 
sketini; an outline; a rough estimate. 
Aperient (a-iie'ri-ent), a. [L. aperiem. 
aperientia, part of aperto, to open j Inm<cd. 
gently purgative; having the <iuality of ojien- 
iiig, deobstruont; laxative. 

Aperient (a-pe'ri-eut). n A medicine wliich 
gently opens the bowels; a laxative 
Aperitive (a-pei’'it-iv),rt. |Fr from 

L aperio, to open J Same as A pendent. 
Apert (a-pfirtO, a. | L apertve, pp of aperio, 
to open 1 Open; evident; undisguised 
* A pert confessions. ‘ Fotherhy. 

Th«- proreediii^'s iii.iy be apert, Jind ingenitnus, 
and (..iiidkl, aiid iiv(iw.ifile Donne 

Apertlon (a-iiAFshon), n. [L. aj^ertio, from 
aperio, to open J 1 The act of opening; 
the state of being oponeil ‘ Fithcr by 
ruption or ajiffrfion ' If'/wcwinw |Raifl -- 
2 An opening; a gap: an aperture; a pass- 
age ' Apertions, under which term 1 ilo 
comprehend doors, windows, staircases in ; 
short, all inlets or outlets ’ Sir H Wotton 
Apertly (a-ji^rt'li), ado openly j 

In .ill thfir discourses uf him (Richard (II ) they , 
never ilirectly nor indirectly, covertly or apertly, in- j 
siniiale this Jefnriiiity Sir Hitck 

Apertness (a-p^rt'nes), n Openness 
[Rare.l 

Apertor (a-p^rt'or), n. [L., from ajwrio, to 
open ] In anat. a muscle that raises the i 
upper eyelid | 

Aperture (np'Or-tur). n [li apertura,irom 
aperio, to open lit The net of opening.-- [ 
2 An opening; a gap, cleft, or chasni. a . 
passage perfo ited; a lude through any solid , 
substance ‘An aperture between the niotiii' j 
tains ' Gilpin -- In ifeom the space Ih*- : 
tween two right lines 'forming an angle ; 

4 In vptict,, the diameter of the exposed | 
part of the object glass of a telescope or 
other optical instniineiit 'I'he aperture of 
mitToscopes is oiteii expressed in ilegrees, ■ 
called also the antfulnr ajierture. which sig- , 
iiitles the angiilai' breadth of the pencil of 
light which the instrument transmits from 
the object or point viewed; a.s, amicroscojie 
of 100* aperture Goodrich — Hyn. Opening, 
bole, oritice. iierf oration, passage, gap, eleft. 
Apery (ap'tir-i), n. 1 A collection of apes; 
a place wliere apes are kept —2 'I’he quali- 
ties or trirks of apes; the practice of aping 
I Rare 1 

Ii ftrtvi^b in.tkes a wR'; man bptttrr .iiid a fwl 
worse- I his g.iins nothing but the g.iy sigliCj, vices, 
e*otu gestures, and tin- apery of .i couilirv. 

Felt ham 

Apetala (a-i>et'al-6). n pi [See A i*KT A HU’.*!. ] 


Plants destitute of petals. In the natural 
system of botany, a dividou of dicotyledo- 
nous plants in which the corolla, and often 
the calyx as well, are absent. Tliey ai'e 
called also Ineompletce, and are divided 
into the Monochlamydeai, in which the 
I corolla alone is absent, as in the elm. nettle, 

I d;c , and the Achlamydew, in which calyx 
! and corolla are both absent, as in the wil- 
; lows, oaks, etc. 

' ApetiUous (a-pct'al-us), ff. [Gr. a, ncg.,and ' 
I petalon, a flower leaf or petal 1 In hot hav- 
ing no petals or corolla ; pertaining to the 
Apetalic. 

Apetalousnesfl (a-pet'al-us-nes). n The ; 
state of being apetalons. 

Apex OVpeks). n. pi Apioes. Apexes (a'pi- 
sez, a'peks-ez) \h. aiwse, pi. iijpiccM ] Tlio 
tip, point, or summit of anything, {a) In 
hot the end furthest from the i>oint of at- 
tachment. or base of an oi^an. (h) In peom. 
the angular point of a cone or conic section ; 
tlie angular point of a triangle opposite the 
base 

AphasreslS (a-fe're-sis), n. [Gr aphairebitt, 
a taking away apo. from, and haireo, to 
take 1 111 ! pram tlit‘ taking of a letter or 
syllable from tlie beginning uf a word ; as, 
'wid for amid . — 2 In med. the removal oif 
anything noxious Sin nurg amputation 
Written also Aphereeut. 

Aphaneslte (a-fan'e-sit), n [Stic Aphanis- 
Tio, Aphanitk j a mineral, an arseniatc of 
copper, so mimed from tlie difficulty of itj- 
eogiii/ing it by its crystals 

Aphaniptera (nf-an-ip'tiT-a). n. pi. [Gr 
aphancH, indistinct - a, priv . phaino, to ap- 
pi*ar. and pteron, a wing ] An order of ap- 
terous, Iniiistellate inserts, coextensive with 
the family ITilieidn\ liaving indistinct nidi- 
iiieiitary wings It is composed of the dif- 
ferent species of lloas 

Aphanlpterous (af-un-ip'ter-us), a Desti- 
tute of eoiispiciiouB wings, pertaining to 
tlie A)dinnii)tcra 

Aphanlstic (af aiids'tik). a IGr aphnm'H] 
In mineral indistiiiet 

Aphanlte (afan it), n (Gr a, priv , and 
phaino, to appear J Oompaet amphibol(\ a 
mineral consisting of lionibleiide, quartz, 
and felspar so intimately iiiterinixed ns to 
be individinilly midistitigiiisliable, whence 
the nuiiie 

Aphelion (a-fe'll-on), n. pi Aphella (a-fe'- 
li a) [Gr apo, from, and htHnw, tJie sun. | 
'I'but point if a )daiiet’H or e<inu‘t’s oibit 
wliicli is most distant from the sun; opposed 
to perihelion 

Aphellan (a-fel'lati), n The luune of a 
bright star in the eoiistellatioii Gemini 

Apheresis (a-fe're-sih), n Same as Ap/ur 
reeie 

i^hldes, Aphldse (an de/, nfi-de). n pi 
Fluntdice, a family of homopteroiis insects, 
having f<ir its type the genus Apliis They 
are all Injurious to vegetation, living on tlie 
juices of plants, whieli the> suck with their 
beaks Almost ever> species of plants sup- 
ports a <liffer<*iit variety of ilicHc insects, 
which reside on it in iinniense nundiei'H. 
'J'liey prodiii’c gall exereseences on leaves - 
See Arms j 

Aphidian (a-thFi-an). II. An insect of the j 
family Aphides i 

Aphidian (a-t1d'i-an). a 1'ertaiiiing to the 
Ajiliis or Ajiliides 

Aphidivorous (af-i-div'o-ms), a \Aphiit, 
aphnU«,ai\ apliis. and L ro/o, toeat | l<^t- 

ing, devouring, or subsisting on the aphis or 
plant-loiisi' 

Aphilanthropy (a-fll-an'tlirb-pi). n. |Gr a, 
neg.and phiianthropia /i/rdeii, tolove.iiml 
anthropoh, man ) 1 Want of Io>e toman- j 
kind, uant of iKMievoleiici' 2 lu med the 
tirst stage of melaneboly, when solitude is 
[lief erred to Hoclet> 

Aphis (a'fls) n. )d Aphides (nfi-de/) [A 
lerm of modem origin, perhaps ilerived from 
(Jr rtp/ii/KKo. to draw or ilrink up liquids | A 
plant louse, a piieeron or vine-fretter , one 
of the insects of the genus Aphis, family 
Aphides 'Hie speeies are very tmmerons 
ami destructive; the A rowv lives on tin* 
rose; the .\ /ahtr on the Ih'HTI, the A hamuli 
is injurious to the hop, the A laniaera or 
woidly aphis equally so to apple- tm*s The 
aphides are furnished with uiimflecieil beak, 
and feelers longer than the thorax In the 
same sfa-cies some individuals have four 
erect wings, and others are entirely without 
wings 'I’he feet are of the ainbulutory kind . 
and the ulsloiiien usually ends in two horn- 
like tiilies, from which is ejected the sub 
stance called honey-dew The aphides illus- 


trate parthenogeiiesis; hermaphrodite forms 
produced from eggs produce viviparous 
wingless forms, wliich again produce others 
like themselves, and thus multiply during 



Aphicips 

Wheat PKnat-Inuse (.-//A/i — i, j, M.ile. 

enlarged and njitiiral si/e 3. 4, Wingless Heinulr, 
ciiKirged aiul iintiiral size 

summer, one individual giving rise to mil- 
lions Winged sexual forms aiqiear late in 
autumn, the females of wiiieli, heing im- 
pregnated by the males, produce eggs 

AphlogistiC (af-lo-Jis'tik), rr |Gr. a, priv., 
ami phlogintoK, inflammable 1 Flameless; 
as. an aphUnjiidie himp, in whieli the wick, 
usually of platinum wiiv, is kept eonstniitly 
red hot by the shm eomhiistion of alcohol, 
heated by the wire itself. 

Aphnology (af-uol'o-jj), n [(Ur. aphnos, 
M'eulth, and logos, a diseoiirse ] I'lie science 
of wealth ; a treatise on tlie seienee of wealth; 
pliitology. 

Till- title ought to Ii.ive bi-on .•tp/ino/oey, Aphnot. 
01 tipheno\, fxpn-ssi-s vvo.ilth in tlic l.irt^i-st seiisr of 
general .ibiind.iiu'i- ami well bciiiji: 

9 ’ Heruhel 

Aphonia, Aphony (a-fd'ni-a. af'o-ni), V |Gr. 
a, priv , ami phone, voice J A loss of voice; 
diimhness ; HiieeeldessiicsK. 

AphonoUB (afd-niis). a [Sec APlioNTA.] 
Destitute of voice 

Aphorism (afor-izm), n [Gr aphnrunnoti, 
a short pitliy sentence, from aphorism, to 
mark out, to define apo, from, and horos, 
a hoiiiidiiry.) A precept or iirinciple ex- 
pressed ill a few words, 11 detaelied sentence 
eoiitainiiig some iiiifiortaiit truth; a maxim; 
ns. the aphormms of llippoerates, or of tlie 
civil hiM'. 

1 he three minnieiitators on Tlipporrntcs hnve 
giviii the s.iiiie dehniliiMi of ,iii apftmtxtn, iiiiniely, 
‘.i silt c inrt ‘..i\iiii;. I iiiiiprt heiidiiig a rniiipletc stale- 
itieiu ’ 'I he lirst abhoinm of Kippoi rale s is, ‘ I.ife 
IS slmrt, bill .irt is loii^^ * hiemin^, 

■ Aphorism, Axiom, Maxim, Amphthegm, 
Adage, Croreth Hgword, Saw, all eoiiciir in 
expressing a short )iregnaiit saying, gene- 
rally in one senteiiee Aphorism, a truth 
pointedly set fortli, relating rather to H])eeu- 
iativc principles, etiiies, or Hcience tliaii to 
prai’t ieal mutters 1 1 is the brief stuteiiieiit 
of a doetrinu ‘ Moderation is tlie silken 
string riiniiiiig tliroiigli the fHwI-eliaiii of 
all virtues ;' ' Maladies ure cured by nature, 
not liy remedies,’ are aphorisms Axiom, a 
stateinent eiainiing to be eoiisidereil as a 
self evident triitli relating to pure seienee, 
freqiieiitiy assiinied as a basis for argiinient 
or denionstnitioii; us, ‘ A straight line is the 
shortest dislaiii'e between any two points, ‘ 

‘ ’J’liings whieli lire equal to the same tiling 
are ei|inil to one unotber ' Maxim, a truth, 
tlioiigh not HO definite as the axiom, yet 
equally areeptabp* to the mind, and refer- 
ring rather to praetieiil than to alistrind 
truth, as to morals, policy, conduct, and 
the like It suggests a lesson more point- 
edly and direetly tliaii an aiiliorisni, and is 
the basis of a rule for eondnet It differs 
from a preeepl in tliat the latter is a direct in- 
jnnetion, wliereus a niaxini is the niei e state- 
ment of a Initli fioiii wbieb a prceejit may 
be dediieeil ‘ Honesty is the best policy;' 
'The band of tiie diligent inaketb neb,' are 
ntaxnns A pophthegm is in eoninion mat- 
ters what the iipboriHiii is in Iiiglier It is 
essentially a terHe saying that makes on us 
a vivid iniiire.ssioti Thus, ‘God helps them 
that help tliemselves,’ 

lb th.'it fi^^hts .imi nil)', .iway 
M.iy hglii .le.iiii .iiiiither fhiy. 

are apophthegms Adage and praverh are 
babitiml sayings embodying the eommoii 
sense of mankind on ordinary subjects. 
'J’be adage, however, refers generally to 
a Bpei-ifle Initli, and is conveyed direetly. 
‘Necessitv lias no law;’ ‘Adversity is the 
best teucber.’or.astbefireekspiit it, ' What- 
ever liiirt.H us iiistruels iih,' are adages The 
jnronerh is usually allegorical, conveying a 


ch, cAain; (^h. Sc lucA; g, <^o; J.job; fi. Fr. ton; ng. sin^; Til. t/ieri; th. CAin; vr,wig\ wh. wAig; zh. azure - See KKT. 
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C oral truth in a figure baaed on a specific 
Miice, and ia generally more vulgar than 
the adage ‘ Burned baima dread the fire ; ' 
'Old birds are not to Ik; caught witli chalf 
* Too many eookH Hpoil the lu’oth/ arc pru- 
verbH. Iti/wnrd diflers from adage and pro- 
verb in that it randy conveys any important 
sentiment, and of later times lias assurncd 
a contemptuous meaning A naw is pro- 
perly the saying of a particular neighbour- 
nood, ami is often vulgar and originating 
In ignoraticc or superstition 
AphorlBmatlC ( iif'ur-iZ'iiiat"ik), a. Hume as 

Avhunemir 

Apnorlsmer Oif'or-iz in^r), n A dealer in 
apliorisnis "I’lie tribe of aphurmmem.’ 
jdiUon 

Aphorismic (uf-or-lr/mik), a. Iteiutiiig to 
or I'ontuinniK upborisins 

Thr slylft »i( lutiiiis I, .1 ‘Kirt <if iiirtrt’, tin* l.iw nf 
whti h Is ,1 Mirt o( r i>f tli«“.is .uiil .intittirsis 

When h' ^<'ls out <>( thr. t\mu nu tr< ml • .i 

h«:ntriu i ol livr or six liio >. I'lii}', iiutluni; < -in rxi rt'il 
the shivciilmess oJ Uir 1 - ii^'hsh l o/rru^^'r 

AphorlSt (af'or-ist), n A writer of u]ibor- 
isnis. 

Hr took tins Ol i .xsioii nf fiirlhrr i lc<iriii|; <in<l Jiisti 
lying wliat he h.ul wriiUn .ig.iinst llii 

A’ \eiMiti 

Aphoristic. Aphorlstical (af oi ist'ik. af- 
or-iHt'lk ul). a i’ertaining t" or resembling 
nphorisniH. eontaining aplionsins. in tin* 
form of an aplioiihin, in the form of short 
unconnected seiilcnees . as, an nphui'iniic 
style 

Tlic nirtlioil of ill* \ttntV, Ii/'h.ft ix/ii iir (JiitHi fV 

Aphoristically (af-or isl'ik aMi), adv In 
tlie form or niHiiiier of apliorisnis 
1 hrsr lieini; t •tiri« <1 ilnwii '.(.Moiii miss •< > iirr, as 
Ili|>|iiii rilrs tiffh't tills us 

Aphoxise (af'or-i/), r < 'I'o make aphorisms 
VtiU'i idge 

Aphrlte (arrit). n |Hr aphron, froth | A 
■111)- variety of carbonate of lime or cale-spur, 
popularly kimwn nsjiutm nrJmm-H/tai, oc 
eiirring in small masses, stditl, or tender and 
friabh* it IK eomposed of lameihe or scales, 
of a pearly lustre, ami Is eoiitietdetl by iii- 
sensilile sliiules with aigentine 
Aphrlslte (uf'riA-K), a l(lr ophrizu, t<« 
marn. aphnm, foam, from its nppearanet* ] 
A variety of toumiulin 
Aphrodisiac, Aphrodlslacal (af-ro-di/'i- 

ttk, iifwo di/Zi-uk-al ). a |(ir nphrodtttiox, 
aphrodiHinkm, \eiiereHl, from AphrtMtitf\ 
goddess Ilf love among liie <i reeks | Kx- 
eiting venereal desire , inereiiHiiig the ap- 
petite for sexual eonneetion 
Aphrodisiac t af-ro-dl/'i ak ), n Kood or 
liieilieim* believed to be eapuble of exciting 
iM'XiUil desire 

Aphrodite (af I'O di'te). U- Mir Aphnniite, 
tbe goddess of love, Venus, from (f/i/iroN, the 
foam of tile sea. | 1 Tlie (Jreek name of the 

godiieHMifliive.i'altiMl i»y Mie Honiaiis Vcmius 
Hiie issiiptMiseti toliave originated from tlie 
foam of the sea *.! A variety of meer- 
seliaum It is a hydrous silieiite of magnesia 
3. \ beautiful gemis of annelidniiK. with 
silk) hair and bristles See SKA-MorsK 
Aphthie (Ilf the), n vl |(ir uphthai ] In 
vied small white nlcers upon tlie tongue. 
guniK, insidi' of the lips, ami fmlate, re- 
sembling partidesof ellldled milk (\ilii- 
nnud) ealleil Thrunh or Milk-thrunh 
Aphthltallte (af-thit'A lit), (I Pnsmatoidal 
fHauber-salt 

Aphthong (aMliong), n |tlr a. priv , ami 
phthninimt. Hotind ] \ letter or eombiiiatioii 
of letters whieli, in the eustoitiary proiiiiii- 
eiation of a word. Iia\e m* soiiiid IKare | 
Aphthous (aft hits) <1 [See AeiiTlI.V, 1 in 
imd iierlaining to tbrusb . of tbe nature of 
tliniHii or uleeroiis atli'ctions of tlie moiitli 
Aphyllas (a nrie), » pi ISee Vrnvi.ioNK I 
A section of er.vptogamie plants without 
true leaves, geiierall) called 7V<rtf/o//f-o,\\ 
eoin))rising lieiieiis. fuug). and alga- 
Aphyllose, Aphyllous (af'd oh or a tiros 

af'il Us or a til us). « (iJr u. neg..aud phpl 
tun. I. /ulinm. a leaf 1 lii hot destitute'of 
leaves, apjilied to tliegroui>of er)ptogauiie 
plants ealled tliallogeiis, which aft* without 
truelesivcs Vpplied -tlso to tloueriiig plants 
tiuit are destitute of leaves, like some vii 
pliorbias 

Apiaoeie (a-pi-ase e). n fd (L a pin in. pars- 
le) 1 \ term siimetiines u»t‘d to d<>Higiiate 

tile mit order I mbellifeni' (which swli 
Apiarian (o-pi-a'ri au> u Itelating to Uvs. 
Apiarian (a-pi a'n-aiO. n. A bee-keeper, an 
apiarist 

Apiarist (il'pi-a rist). n tine who keejia an 


{ apiary ; one who keeps bees, or studies the 
i nature of bees; a bee-master 
Apiary (a'pi-a-ri). n. {L apiarium, from 
apie, a liec. ] I’he place where bees are kept; 
a stand or shed for liees 
Apical (ap'ik-al).a. Jlclating to the apex or 
t))l), belonging to the |M>inted end of a cone- 
shajied body. 

Apices, Apexes, pi «f ajtex (wlUch see) 
Apldan (a-pi'sluiU). a ( From Apiciue, a 
celebrated Homan gouriiiuml ] Kelating to 
or rcH<‘nibling Apieiiis; relating to cookery 
or delicate viumls. ijeculiarly refined or 
dainty as reganls cookery 
ApiCiilary (aji-i-sira-ri), n. iL apex,apiciK, 
apex i sTtuateii at or near the apex. 

. Aplculate, Apicttlated (u-riik'u-lat. a-pik'- 
u-lat-ed f,a | ajiex, apieie, a shari> imiiit ] 
I J n but iipiHid With a sliort and abrupt )>f)int: 
applied to a leaf or any other part wliieh is 
suddenly termiiiaied liy a distinct point 
Apiculture (ap-i-kul'tur), n I'be art of 
managing bees in hives ; iKHi-keeping 
Aplculus (a-pjk'u-lii.H). n 1 1, , dim of ajiex 1 
Jn hot a small point birmed liy the projec- 
tion of tile midrib beyond the leaf. 

Apiece (a-fies'). adv ( Prefix a, unil piece ] 
1. To ea<‘b. os tbe share of each ; as, liere is 
an orange apiece - -2 Kaidi by Itself; by the 
individual, ns, they cost a shilling a2nece. 
Aplecest (a-jies'e/), adv In pieces. 

Yirlil ii|i my sworclt Tluifs Hebrew ; 

rtt first Ik* cut JiruH ix FI 

ApUn, ApUne (a'pi-in), n. [L apiiim, pars- 
ley. I A gelatinous substance from common 
Iinrsley tiy boiling with water 
Aplocrlnltes (tt'pi-6-kri-iii''tex). H I Gr 
apion, a pear, and knnon, a lily ] A sub- 
ge.iius of fossil encritiites. charaetcrlzed by 
tlieir pear-slia)MMl reeeptaeles, and peculiar 
to tli(‘ ebttlk and oolit** fonnations; ]>ear- 
eiierinite 

AplOS (n'pi-os), n fGr. apion. a pear, from 
tlie shape of the 1111)01*8 | A genus of legu- 
niiiums plivnU. containing three s)>eeieK. 
I'iiey are cliiiiliing plants, producing edible 
tubers on umh*rground shoots An Amen- 
ean species, A InberuMi, has been used as n 
sul)Ktitiite for tlie potato. Init its tuber)», 
though niitiieroiis, ur<< small 
Apis (a'j)is),M. tKg.vptinn ha pi, the hidd<‘i) ) 
A bull to whi(*h divine honours were paid 
by tile uneient Kgy)itinns, w'ho regarded him 
as a symlNd of (isiris At Klemphis he had 
a splendid rt'sltlenei*, containing extensive 
walks and courts for Ins luniisoment He 
was not sidYerefl to live Is'.voiid twenty -fi\e 
ycai'H, iHUng Hecretly kill<*d by the prJest.s 
and thrown into a sacred well Anotlier 
Imll. cliaraeteriy.efl by certain marks, as a 
black colour, a trningleof white on (lie fore- 
lii'ad, a wiiitf* cr4>Hrei)t-sha]HMl spot on tlie 
riglit sidis Ac , was selected in his plaei* 
Ills birtliday was nnimnlly celebrated, and 
Ids death was a season of public mourning 
Apls((Vpis),n |b..iibee | ALiiiiiieiiiigeiiUhof 
insef'ts of the order Ifyineiioptera: tlie Ikios 
T lie mouth Ims two Jaws, and a prolsiseis 
infolded in a double sheath ; the wings are 
four, tlie two foreiiioHt covering tlie hinder 
ones wlieii at rest 'I’he feiniiles ami work- 
ing liees have ii sting No few*er than 260 
species im> know*!) as natives of Britain. 
'I'his genus is now divided into many Bee 
Bkk. Api* Miisea, a soutlierii constella- 
tion. consisting of four stars. 

Apish (iip'ishy a. Having the (|unlities of 
an ape, inclined to imitate in ii servile man- 
ner, heiu'c. foolish, foppish, affected, tri- 
i tliiig. ni.sigiiiHc.uit , as, an apvih fellow ; 

! apnth luaniiers 'N'otliiiig more* st'rioiis 
' than till* apinh galbuitry of a funtastie lioy ' 

' Sir H' Srutt 

' Aplshly (np'isti-li). adv 1 n an n)iiHb iiiantier , 
with stM'vile indtatiun, fopiiisbly 

I Sill e s«i ir Ui\, .IS til huir itvlf uiiiicr tlip 

I iiiotie- .iml iiwisks of i^otHliics-- .iml liouosty 
; _7rr 7. »»•/.»»' 

; Aplshness (ap'isb nes). n. Tbe (|uulity of 
: being apish, mimicry; foppen ‘Tlie aitunh- 
neitK of fonugii niaiiiiers ' Warhurton 
. Apltpat (a-pit'pat) | Another form of jiit- 
a-fHit. formed in iudtntion of the sound 
.Si*e l’.\TTKK ] With quick beating or pal- 
pitation , pit a t>Ht 

\V«*Uiiun- iiiv biilU.niv buxk ag,ul, niy hc.irt o 
goiu' lot viui t 

Aplum (H'pi-umk r) iL] A genus of um- 
iH'liifei'ous pbtiiU. among which is the com- 
mon ecler.\ (.1 arareidem) 

Aplacental (»»!» la-sen tail a (Or ii. priv . 
and K %dacental | Applieii to tliose mam- 
mals in wliuii the young are destitute 
of a placenta The uplaeeutnl mammals 


comprise the Mouotremataand Marsopialia. 
the two lowest orders of mammals, includ- 
ing tbe duck-mole, the porcupine ant-eater, 
kangaroo, The young are bom at a 
much more immature stage of fetal devel- 
opment than ill the placental mammalB. 
and are so helpless that they are unable 
even to suck, ami have, in must cases, to lie 
fixed by the mother herself upon ^e teats, 
whilst the milk is forced into their mouths 
by a muscle w'hich is Hjiread over the mam- 
mary gland. 

Aplanatlc (ap-la-nat'ik). a [Gr. a. priv.. 
and planao, to w’niider ] In aptiea, not ac- 
companied with aberration; corrective of 
aberration; siicciflcally applied to reflectors, 
lenses, and ctmibinatiuiis of them, capable 
of triinsmittiiig light without spherical 
aberration —Aj)ta7iatic lem, a lens having 
tbe proper figure and constructed of dif 
fereiit media to etirrect the effects of the 
unequal refrangibility of tbe different rava 
- Ajflanatie teleeeojie, or taieruveufir, an iii- 
stniiiient having two or more lenses so com- 
bineil as to correct tlie aberration of light 
Hds they effect by neutralizing or compen- 
sating the aberrations of each other. 

Aplanatisxn (u-plun'a-tizin), n. In optics, 
the condition of being free from spherical 
aberration. 

Aplastic (u-plas'tik). a [Gr o. T)i*iv , and 
jdavtikoK, plastic J .Not plastic; not easily 
moulded. 

Aplomb (a-))lofi), n [Fr , the state of being 
periMUidicular nr true to the pluiiil)-]ine, 
perpendicularity, self-possession] Self- 
possession springing from i>erfect self-coii- 
lldence , assurance 

Aplome (a-plonV). n fGr. 
aplbnia, from haploon, 
siinjile J A rare variety of 
gsirnet, found in dodecahe- 
drons, w'itli riionil)ic faces 
Aplotomy (u-plot'o-mi), u 
iGr hapluoH, 8imi)le, and 
tiane, it cutting. ] In miy. 
a siiiqile cutting or inci- 
sion 

Aplustre (u-plus'tre), w. 

I L ; Gr ajthlaHtm ] An 
orimiiieiit curried on the 
stem of ancient Greek and 
Honiun sliips 1 1 was fre- 
quently shaped like a 
plume of feathers. The aplustre rose imme- 
diately behinil tlu* steersiiiun, and served 
wiien of consideriilile size in some degree to 
;)roteet hint from wind tuid ruin. 

Aplysla (a-pllz'i-ii). n |Gr. aplysia, filthi- 
ness, from its dirty gray colour— a, priv., 
and jdgnu, to w'nsli ] 'I’hc sea-hure, a genus 
of gasteropodoiiK molluscs, of the order 
Tectibrnncliiata Sonic of tlie species have 
tile power <if discharging n fluid of a deep 
purple colour, by w'bich, when in danger, 
they (*uii diHcoiour the water for a coiisider- 
uble ilistaiice around A deinlaiut, or de- 
pilatory seU'ltuir, IS found in the European 
seas adhering to rocks, and it was long sup- 




IlcpUatory be.i-liarc { Apt^sia depdans ). 

posed that the acrid liiimonr w'hich it throws 
out was capable of removing hair 
AplysiadSB (a pli zi'a-de), n jd A family of 
tectiitranchinte molluscs, the tyfie of which 
is the aplysia or sea-hare Sec Aplysia. 
Apo*. A prefix found in wonls originally 
Greek, signifying ofif, from, away from, sepa- 
ration, m respect of time, place, or origiiL 
It is a ]trepositioii of cognate origin with L. 
ah, .Skr a/m, E u/. <»//■( w'hich seed 
Apocalsrpse (a-jiok'u lips), 1 ) f(ir ajwka^ 
Itffma, front apukalpptn, to disclose- prefix 
apu. and kalgpfo, to cover ] Revelation ; 
iliscovcry, disclosure; specifically, applied 
nil the name of the last Intok of the New 
Testament, containing the revelation tle- 
, livered to St John in I'atraos, near the close 
1 of tlie first century. 

‘ APOCalypt (n-pok'a-lipty u. The author of 
' tne A|Hical>pse Cvlertdge [Hare.] 

' Apocalyptic, Apocalyptical in-pok'a-iip''- 

i tik, a-poK'u-li|/'tik-a)). a 1 Containing or 


Kkte, fSr. fat. fall: nu\ met. h^Hr; pine, pin; iidte, not. move; tfihe. tub, hull; oil. ]Ktund; u. Sc. almne; y. Sc. fey 
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pertaining to an apjocalypae or revelation ; 
apeoiflcal^, pertaining to the Revelation of 
St John. — 2. Undertaking to explain or 
apply the prophetical parts of Scripture ; 
^en to the explanation or application of 
prophecy. 

As if (forsooth) there could not be so much as a 


i);noramus or other must presently find, and pick it 
out of some abused, martyred prophecy of lizekiel, 
Daniel, or the Revelation. 

Apooalsrptlc. Apocal3rptiBt (a-pok'a lip"- 
ttk, a-pok'a-lip"ti8t), n A writer on the 
Aitocalypse. ‘ The divine apocalyptic ’ 
Liahtfoot 

ApOMlyptically (a-pok'a-lip"tik-al-li), adv 
In an apocalyptic manner, or in relation to 
the Apocalypse; by revelation. 

ApoeaxpoUB (ap-o-kar'pua), a. lOr. apu, 
^noting separation, and kar~ 
fruit] Inbot having the 
several pistils of the same lj|D|| 

flower separate, or at least 
their styles free, as in llanim> ImhIh 
cuius, Aconitum, Nigella 
ApocatBAtasiB (ap'o-ka-tas^'- 
ta-sis, n. [dr. ajio, from, kata, 
down, gtaiis, a standing ] In If 
OHtran. the period of a planet, ^ 
orthe time employed ill return- Apocarpous 
ing to the same point of the v' 
zodiac from which It set out. Acomt... 
Apocopate (a-pok'o-pat), v t Jiri’t. A’ pp 
apocitpatcd; ppr. apocopating [.See Ai^o- 
Col'E i In a ram to cut otf or drop the last 
letter or syllable of. 

ijKiCOpO (u-pok ^>-pe), n [Or. apokopc, u 
cutting off, from apokoptii, to cut ort—npo, 
and kopto, to cut 1 1 The cutting off or 

omission of the lust letter or syllable of a 
word, as th' for the. — 2 In Kurg a wound 
with loss of substance ; amputation. 

ApocrlBiary. ApocrlBary (ap b-kris'i-a-ri, 

a-pok'n-sa-ri), n. [L. apoeriskirimt, apocrix- 
ariiiK, from dr apokrmiH, answer, apokrin- 
omai, to answer, apukriiio, to distinguish— 
from, and Arn.nd, to separate 1 Anciently, 
a resident in the iinpeilal city of Constanti- 
nople, representative of a foreign church or 
bisliop 

ApocruBtlC(ap-o-kriiB^tik), a [dr apokrous- 
tikos, aide to drive oft -apo, and krmio, to 
drive.] lii med. repelling; astringent 
ApOCru8tlC(ap-o-krus'tik), n. Aiiastrliigent 
and repellent medicine. 

Apocrypha (a-pok'ri-fa), n pi. used us nug. 
(Or., from apo, away, and kryptd, to conceal. 
See Crypt | hit hidden or secret things; 
things set apart, speciiicully, cccIch (a) a 
name in the earliest churclles for various i 
sacroil or professedly inspired writings, 
sometimes given to those whose authors ' 
were unknown, sometimes to tliose with u 
hidden meaning, sometimes to such as were 
considered objectionable or whose iniblii; 
use was held inexjiedient (/>) 'I'lie name 
now used to designate those liooks of the 
Old Testament not having a jilnce iiniorig the 
twenty-two of the .lewisli canon, liut ap- | 
I>earing for the first time mixed indiscrimi- 
nately with them in the Septuogint. The Ro- j 
man Catholic ('hiirch at the Council of 'rrent 
declared them to be inspired and canonical, 
and they are consefiuently inters]iersed 
witliout distinction in the Vulgate among I 
the Hebrew canonical books The Oreek I 
Church pronounciMl against them at the 
Council of Laodicea, and prohibited their 
use in churches. The Lutheran and Knglish 
Churches deny their inspiration, but con- 
sider them to contain wluilesoine instruc- 
tion PresbyU ans and most evangelical 
Pro U‘8ta ntB pronibit their use in worship 
Apocryphal (u-pok'ri-fal). a 1 . Kccles (a) 
pertaining to the Apocrypha. ‘The ajiocry- 
pl^l writers ' Addison (h) Xot cniionicul: 
having no authority ecclesiastK’ally ; of 
doubtful sanction ‘.Jerome, whosaith that 
all writings not canonical are apocryphal’ 
llrtoker Hence— 2 Of tineertaiii authority 
or credit; fictitious; false; equivocal; doubt- 
/ul. ‘Ap ocryphal pamphlets ’ lip Barlow. 
Apocryphal (a-pokVi-fal), n A writing not 
canonical; a writing of uncertain authority 
or credit 

Nicephorus and Ana&ta&iiLs, because they wpre 
inter poUtod and corrupted, did rank the-a: epistici. 
In the number of afocryphaU Hanmer 

ApocryphallBt (a-pok'ri-fal-ist). n An ad- 
vocate for the Apocryyiha 
Apocryphally (a-pok'ri-fal-li), adv In an 
afiHtcryphal manner; uncertainly; equivo- 
»MUIy: doubtfully. 

ApoeryphalneBS (a-pok^ri-fal-nes), n. The 


state or quality of being apocryphal; uncer- 
tainty as to autlienticity; doubtfu^ess of 
credit or genuineness. 

Apoeryphlcal t (ap-o-kririk-al). a. Apo- 
cryphal. ’ Apoeinrphieal and ridiculous 
stories.' Bp. Buu. 

Apocimaoen (a-posa-na^so-e), M. 2il [See 
Apucynuu.] Anat. ordcrof dieotyledoiioiis 
plants, having for its type the genus Apocy- 
iiuni or dog's-bunc. It is vdry nearly allied 
to the order Asclcpiadaceie, from which it is 
distinguished by its stamens being free from 
the stylo and stigma, and autliers eoiitaiiiing , 
griuiulur pollen. The species have opposite 
or sometimes whoried leaves without stip- 
ules; the corolla monupetalous.hypogyuous, 
and with the stiuneiis inserted upon it; tiic i 
style pulley-shaped, and the fruit two-eelled 
The stems, when wounded, yield a milky 
juiee, which is generally poisonous; several 
yield caoutchouc, and a few edible fntits. 
To thcorditr belong the periwinkle (Vinca), 
two species of whicli occur in Britain ; the 
ordeal-tree of Madagascar (Tanghinia ven- 
enifera). themilk-tiee of Demerai'u (Taber- 
neemontanautilis), the cream-fruit of Sierra- 
Leoiic, itc 'I'ho bark of several siiecies is 
a powerful febrifuge Wright ia tinctoria 

fields a blue dye like indigo 
Ap0C3rnace0UB (a-pos'i-na^'Klms). a Of or 
pertaining to the A)HU‘ymu‘eu‘ 

Apocynum (u-pos^in-um). u [dr apo, from, 
away from, and Af/on, kynox. a dog ] Dog's- 
bane, u genus of perennial herbs with small, 
pule.cyniost^ flowers,uiid possessing a t1 [irons 
liark which in A cannahtuuin is prepared 
by the American Indians as a siilistitute 
for hemp, and is called Indian hcmjt 1'lit' 
flowers of A ondr#>it<Bj«(/ofi«wHirefurnislied 
with live irritable scales, which seerett* a 
sweet Ibiuid that tempts insects to settl(> 
on them, and which then close on anil kill 
them. 

Apoda, Apodes (ap'o-ihi. ap'o-dez), n pi. 
(dr a, with- 
out, and jmis, 
podos, u foot ] 

1 A ttirni given 
to certain tele- 
ostean Ashes, 
from the fact 

of their being ^ 

destitute of 
ventral fins 
(which eon*!*- 

spend t<» tilt ^unA-QuMAtHfPtodvfr^ tofnanus), 
legs and feet of one of the Aputl.t 

Ilian), os the 

eel, sand-eel, sword-flsh, tfee 2 The former 
name of nii order of uniphibiau or batru- 
chiaii rcjitiles. without apparent limbs, and 
of a serpent-lIke form Now eulleil Ophio 
inorpha R An ordtsr of clrripeds, desti- 
tute of locomotive organs Darwin 
Apodal (up'o-dal), a hit having no feet; 
s]iecifleally,iii zwd destitute of ventral fins, 
relating or belonging to the Ayiodu 
Apode (apVid). n An animal that has no 
feet; one of the Apoda 

Apodeictic, Apodelctical (ap-o-dik'tik, ap- I 

o-dik'tik-al), a |t»r apodciktikos. from ' 
apodeiknymi, to point out, t<i show forth by i 
argiiiiieiit a/nj, forth, and driknymi, to | 
show 1 Demonstrative, evident lieyoiid eon* 
tradictioii; cleurlv proving .Sjielled also j 
Ajuniictic, Ajiodtctfcal ; 

ApodeicUcally (ap-o-dik'tik-al-1i). ndr j 
Demonstratively . so us to lie evident beyond J 
contradiction 

K.int's marvellous .aruteness ilid not prevent his ; 
trnnsrendcntal from lidii;; itpih/tufuaHy restiUi li 
into .disolutc idc.ihsiii S/# It' tl.itm/lon 

ApodelxLs, Apodixis (ap-o-diks'.N ai»-o 
diks'is), n fdr aimlrxxis .See Ai'imKirnc 1 
Full demonstration. 

Till . iiii^ht l.»stc of .1 desiieratr will, if he h.id imt 
.iftr rw.irds (.’iveii .in apaJtxts in tin liiltif, upon . 
what platform he had projectcil and r.iisrd th.it hope- 
Sir t. ItmA 

Apodema (ap-o-de'nm). n. pi. Apodemata 
(up-o.de'mH-ta) [From Dr. apoflavp. to ili- 
viilcofl a/>o, away, off. and liaify, to divide I > 
A name given to the plates of ehitln whieh 
]»i8S inwards from the hiteguments. and 
divide as well as support the interiiHl organs 
in crustaceans 

Apodlctlc, ApodlcUcal (ap-o-dik'tik, ap-o 
uik'tik-al), a .Same as Apodeictic, AjtofJeir- 
ticah 

Apodletically fap-o-dik'tik-al-li), adv. Same, 
as AjmlcietieaUy. 

ApodOBlB (a-podVesis), n [Or. apiMiosis, a 
giving back — apo, from, and ditlomi, to 
give I In gram, the latter part of a condi- 
tional sentence, which results from, or is 


()h. Sc. lodli; g, ip>; J.job; f», Fr ton; iig, sinp; Til, f/eti; th, f/tiu; 


dependent on, tlie protasis or condition. 
.Thus in the sentence, if it rain, I shall nut 
go, Uie former clause is the protasis, the 
latter the apodosUt When the iirotasis is in- 
troduced by such conditional eonjuuetionsus 
notwithstanding, though, although, the apo- 
dosis predicates soinctniiig opposite to what 
might have been looked for; us. although 
we were few in iinmbei-s (/>rofa/fis). we over- 
threw the enemy (ujumIosis). By some gram- 
marians the term Is not restricted to condi- 
tional sentences, but is extondetl to otliers 
similarly coiistruclod; thus in a simile the 
aftodosis is the application or latter part 
ApodOUB (ap'o-dus), a. Same as Ajmial 
i^Odsrterium (np o-di-te"ri-um). n IL ; Ur 
apudytcriini. from apinlyoniai, to strip one's 
self, apodyi), tn strip -npiMiway, from, imd 
dyo, to get into, to )»iit on. | An apartment 
in Ureek and Itoiimn batlis or m the pahes- 
tru, where the bathers or those engaged in 
gyniiiiu^tlc exercises dressed and undressed 
ApogSBOn,f Apogeumi (up-o-Je'on, ap-o-Jc'- 
iini), n. Apogee (winch see) ‘The sun in 
his apogtvon yiliieed. ’ Fa t rfax 
It IS not yet .tgrrccl in wli.it tiiiit*, itrctiscly, the 
alisoix I Ih one degree / Hrinvue. 

Apogeail (iip-o-Jc'an). a Pertaining to or 
eonnected with the apogee, us, apogcan 
(m‘ap) tides, which occur when the nmon 
lias yiussed her apogee. 

Apogee (ap'o-je). n. |(lr npo. from, and gf, 
tlie earth | That point in the orbit of a 
yilanet or other heavenly body which is at 
the greatest distance from the (‘arth ; pro- 
perly tins partieular point of the moon's 
orbit 'I'be aneients regarded the earth as 
flxcil ill th(> centre of the system, and there- 
fore assigned to the sun, with the planets, 
an apogee . but now that the sun is reeog- 
ni/.(Ml us till* centre, the terms perihelion 
and aphelnoi iiie employed to denote the 
least mill greatest distuuce of the planets 
from that orb. 

Apograph (ap'o-graf), n \ Dr. a jographon, ii 
copy— «/>(/, from, uiid gra^dw, to write.) A 
eiqiy or transcript 

ApolaUBtiC (ap-o-lfts'tik). a. [Dr apolausti- 
kos — ajHdaiio, to enjoy.) 1 Pertaining to 
enjoyiiieiit or pleasure.- 2 Self indulgent. 
Apolllnarlan (a poPli na"ri an), a. |L 
ApolUuans, froir Apollo.] A]>pcllative of 
or pertuiniiig to the sceiili games instituted 
at Konie in liononr of Apollo, after the 
liattic of (.'anme, ‘.!10 n.r 

Apolllnarlan, Apolllnarlst (a-i)oni.ntt"ri- 
ini, tt-pol'Ii na"rist). i. Due of a sect ilerlv- 
Ing their mime from A poUniaris, bishop of 
Laotliceii in tin' fourth century, who denied 
the pnqicr liumiiiiity of (Mirist, umintulniug 
that his body was endow d w itli u sensitive, 
and not with a rational soul, and that the 
divine nature supplied the place of the iii- 
telleetmii i>rinei]i]e in man 
ApolllnarlB Water (a-poni-mV'ns wn'tfir), 
n A mineral water iiHi*d us a table bever- 
age. belonging to the elass of aeidiilateil 
soda waters, and derived from the AjtoUi- 
■nanshnionen, a siiring discovered in I8fi‘2 
in the valley of the Abr in Klienish Prussia 
so nameil after Apollo ns the. patron god of 
pliysiemns. 

Apollo (a-pol'ld), n (Dr Apollun] InGreek 



from .'I I,.!*. f al Roim- 


and Itoinon -myth the s^m of .Tnpiier (Zeus) 
and LaDiiia(Leto); the god of poetry, music, 

w, wig; wh, «Aig, zh, azure.— See KEY 
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and prophecy; the patron of phyiicians, 
fthepheroK, and ftmiiaoni of cities. He in* 
vented the harp or lyre, and was the father 
of .Asculapius —AitoUf} Ilelvidere, a cele- 
brat«’d statue i>f Apollo in the liclviilerc 
gallery of the Vatican palace at Rome, bh- 
teemed one of the nohiest reprosentntioiiH 
of the hiininii frame, and one of the liiicHt 
pieces i>f sculpture extant it was dm 
covered ainotiK the riiiim of ancient Antiurn 
at the end of the l.'tth century 
ApoUyon (n-poryon). n |<jr. apolbfnn, 
iiestroying. p|ir of njtuUjtO, to destroy iit^ 
terly apo, from, or utterly, and ollpmi, to 
<lestroy J The destroyer; ii name used (Kov 
ix 11) for the angel of the hottomlcB.s pit, 
answering to the Htdirew Ahaibion 
Apologetic, Apologetical (a-poi'o jft"ik, 
a-popo-Jet'^k-iii), It |<lr apidiHjrliknn, froJii 
apidiiifeouiai, to speak in defence of «p«, 
from, and luffoH, spctCM'h ) of or pertaining 
toorcontainlng ajiology, defending liy words 
or argiiineiits. said or written in defence, or 
hy way of apology , exeiisliig, as, an aptAo- 
tfftii' essay 

iwologetically (u pol'o-Jet"ik-al-li). mh' 
In an apologetie mariner; Ity way of apology 
or excuse 

Apologetics (a pol'o.Jet"iks). n (See Aim* 
LOUKTIC I 'I’iiat In-aiieli of iliuology wlrlcli 
has for its oljject a syslematie arrangement 
of those external ami internal evidonccH of 
OhrlHtiaiiity, or of the Holy HcrlptureH, by 
which riirmtiaiiH iir<' eiialded seientiflcally 
to Justify and defend the peeiiliarities of 
their fallii, and to aiiswer its ftpponents 
Apologist (a-pol'o-jisi), n One wiio iiiakes 
an apology, one wlio sjieaks or writes in 
defence of unotlier 

Apologise (a pol'o Jiz), V i (tret A’ it|) upo- 
btffizfu ; ptir apidoniztnii 'I'o make an 
apobigv; to write or siteak in favour, or t<j 
make excuse; to plead in defenee. followttd 
Ity .far; as. ni> eonvspoudcnt upoioj/tred /or 
not answering my lettitr. 

Apologize t ( u-)ioro-jiz), V t To make or 
write an apology for; to defend 

Tliprrfnrc* iJn- (JtriMMiis, in Ins tnnr, were 
liy I'Inne ilir ser ninl /h (t, 

Apologlser (a^pol'n n <hie who 

makes an apology or defends 
Apologue (ap'odog). n |(ir apidi^nn, an 
apologue, a faille apo, from, atid hiifuM, dis 
course | A moral fahle; an allegory, a story 
or relation of iietitioiiH events intended to 
convey nsefni truths An apidiHjue differs 
from a jHirahh' in this the paruhlt- is drawn 
from events wliicli (tass among iimnkind, 
and is therefore supported liy (irohuhility; 
an ajudiMjttf may lie foundeil on supposeil 
actions of linitim or iiiaiiinmie tilings, and 
therefore does not reipiire to lie suiiported 
by proimlilllty A'lsoji’s fuldes are go«id ex- 
amiiles of apologues 

Apologuert (aii'o-Iog-er), n i »ne who writes 
upoliigiies. a faldcr liurfmi. 
iWOlOgy (a-]iol'o-Ji), n |(ir ayio/rNpn, a de- 
fence iipo. away from, and bijpui, a dis- 
course I J Soiiictliiiig said or written in 
defenee or Jnstiltcutioii of wliul appi'ars to 
otliers w'rong nr uiijimtitlutilc, or of what 
may lie liable to disapproliutiou . ilefeiiee; 
jiiHtilU'iitioii ; vindication 

I sli.iU iintlicr lri>ii)>li tlir- r« .Klrr imr no si-ll with 
iiuv I lor cMlilisinni; till - <1 smnniis 

W.Usnn'- ■ •I/V’.ivi f»>rllu Milili is i kjiifil 
Iwitik wall .1 l>.i,l tall’ K‘ //.I . 

*2 Anaekiionledgment.nsnallynecoinpanicd 
by an I'VpivsHion of regret, for some impro- 
per remark or act. H'<. he made a Imiidsome 
itpidutf}/ for iim rmb'iicss sonictliiiig 
that only serves a purpose in the laek of 
iN'tter. a tempoiur> siilistitnte , a make 
shift 

lie wcMi. .1 msp 111 k ,ilk loiiinl Ins n, < k 

wittiiiiil ,mi siilii III r, .IS .III ,// •. ,1 l.n .i n, .kn 
ihuf 

Apomeconieter ( a|> ' «• me kom " et ei ). m 
|H ee Ai’omk«’o\h:ti;\ j .\ii iimtrnmeiit um'iI 
ill measuring Iieiglits, eoiistnietcd in aceord- 
anee with tlie i>viiii’i)>les wliu li govern tlie 
nt'xlnnt 

Apomecometry taiin-me-kom'Vt-rn.n ICr 
«/«>, aw ay. mt kns. itmbince. and nicfnoj. niea 
sure 1 Till' art of ineasnrmg things distant 
Aponeurography (ap'»-iiu-rog"ra n). » a 

descrilitioii nf aponeuroses. 

Aponeurology ( ap'o mi rol 'o ji). n 1 . The 
anatomy of apoiieiiroseh *J A trt'atme on 
npoiitMi ruses. 

Aponeurosis (ap'o nn ro 'sisl. n p| ApO- 
neurosestup'o-uu ro‘'se/) |(%r ojmnrtinnntt 

«;h*. from, and nfiinni. a nerve, hecause 

Fate, far. fat. fall; me. met. her; pm 


formerly supposed to be an expansion of a 
nerve or nerves. See Xsrvk.] A white, 
shining, and very resisting membrane, com* 
IM)sed of interlaced fllires. Some are con- 
tinuous with muscular fibre, and differ from 
tendons, of which they are the expansions, 
only in being flat; others surround tlie 
voluntary mnstdes and keep them in their 
(daces ; others protect large arteries 
Aponeurotic (ap'o-iiu-rot'lk), a Relating 
to the aiHiiienroses 

Aponeurotomy (ap'o-nu-rot"o-mi), n. [Or. 
apo, neuron, a ueiire. and tinne, a cutting J 
Dissection of the aponeuroses 
Apopcmptlc fuii-fi'pcnip^tik). a. rD'r. apo- 
peniptiJciM, valedictory from, and 
pempit, t«i seiid.J Hung or addressed to a 
stranger on his departure from a (dace to 
his own country . valeilictory. 

ApopempUc (a(i-o-)iem{/tik), n A song or 
hymn aihlressed to a stranger on his depar- 
ture to his ow'ii country'. 

ApopetalOUB (a(i-o>(iet'iil-itB). a fOr 
: away, and K jtctal (which see) J In hot hav- 
ing the leaves of the (leriantli-whorl not 
coliei'cnt Imt free; eleiitheropetulous. Saefut. 
Apophazlz (a'(iorfi-HiH), n (Dr am, from, 
uwlphaitiM, form of B(jeeeh.] In rhet a flg- 
iire of s(ieeeli hy which the siicaker seems 
to waive wliat he would plainly insinuate; 
iiK, ' 1 will not mention another arguinent, 
wliieh, however, if 1 slioiild you could nut 
refute * 

Apopblegmatlc (ap'o.flcg-mat"ik). a. fOr. 
apo, from, and jihleffina. phlegm See 
1'ilLKn.MATro J 111 ined. having tlie quality 
of exciting discharges of phlegm or mucus 
from the mouth or nostrils. 
ApophleinnatlflXU ( aii - o > fleg 'niat-izm ). n. 

I Koiuctliing which excites discharges of 
(ihli'giu -2 The action of upophlegmatic 
medicines 

i^Ophthegm (ap^i-them). n. iOr. apo, 
from, and phthripna, word.) A short, pithy, 
and instnietive saying: a terse remark, con- 
veying some imiiortant truth; a sententious 
preeejit or maxim VV ritten also A put/iegtn 

Of llUr ktnorr's .itt.unnicnts m the annent tongues 

II may be siiHicicnt to s.iy that he has ton- 
fuundeil an afiwrtsm with an itfcpht/upni 

Macoufay 

Aphorimm, Aximn, Siaxim, Apophthegm, 
Adage, Proverb, Bgmtrd, Saw. See umlcr 
Apiiokism 

Apopbthegmatlc, Apopbtbefmatlcal 

(a]Oi-tlii*g-iiiitt"ik, iii/o-theg-mari-kal), a 
1 Pertaining to or hiiving the character of 
an utio(ditliegm; containing an n)H)|ihtliegni 
or uiio|ilithegiiis ; sententious - - 2 (liven to 
the use of Hpofdithegiiis Written also 
Apothegmatir, A pofhegmatiral 
Apophthegmatist (H|i-o-thcg'iimt-ist). n A 
collector or maker of apophthegms. Afar- 
tinur Sen'blerun. 

I Apophthegxnatlze (ap-o-theg'mni Iz). v i 
I To utter ii|mplithegnis, or short iiisirnetive 
, sentences 

: Apopbyge (a (lon-Je), n |Or. apo, from, 

> and pnggr, flight 1 In arch the (iiirt of a 
< eohiinii w'here it H]irings out of its base, 
usually moulded into a eoiieave swee(i or 
cavi'tto 11 is sometimes called thes(U()e 
, or spring of the eoliimn 

Apophylllte (u pon lit »>r aii-o-nnu). n 
I |(Jr apu, from, and phgllun, a loaf: so called 
because of its teiideiiey to exbdiate 1 A 
mineral of tlie reolite family, iweiirring in 
laminated masses or in regular (irismatie 
crystals, having a strong and (leeiiliar i)enrly 
lu.stre Its slniclnre is foliated. and w lien a 
fragincnl is forcibly riiidfed against a hard 
iuiily it scimnites into thin laininn* like se- 
lenite II exfoliates also under the blow- 
]»i|ie Krniii its (leeiiliar lustre it is some- 
times called Ichthpophthahnite, tliat is, 
tisli eye stmie It is a hydrated silicate of 
lime and (Kitush. and also coiituius fluorine 
ApophyllOUS (a (lof'il us or uii-o-lirius), a. 
|(«i' a/m away, and phglton, a leaf.) In 
hof. liaMug a single |>enniith- whorl with frt‘e 
leases, eleiitherophy lions Sacht^ 
Apophysis (a-(Hif 'i-sis). n ]d. Apophyses 
(n-pof'i se/) lUr ajm, fiMiii, and /di/mn, 

, growth l 1 111 anat a pn»ee8.s or regular 
(iromiueiiee i»r swelling; a {troiiiiiient (mrt 
of a bone, forming a eontiiiiioiis part <if the 
iiody of till' iMiiie, in distinction from rpi- 
phi/sot (which see) 2 hi hot a swelling 
under the base of (lie theca or s(iorc-euse of 
some mosses, as in S(dAclinuiii 

Apoplectic^ Apoplectical (a()-o-piek'tik. 
11(1-0 (dek'tik-al), rt |Hee Aimim.KW | 1 IVr- 
tainlng ti» • i eoiisistiiig in aiMqdexy; ns, an 
aftopiretie it 2 livdi8|>oscd t*» a])t>plexy: 


as, an apopleetie habit of body.~8. Serving 
to cure apoplexy. 

Apoplectic (ap-o-plek'tik), n. A person af- 
fected with apoplexy. 

, Apoplex (ap'o-pleks), n. Apoplexy. ‘Re* 
I j^etlons. apoplex, intestate death. ’ Bryden. 

! [Poetical.] 

I Apoplexedt (ap'o-plekst), a. Affected with 
j apoplexy or poralyBis. 'Sure that sense is 
; apoplexed ' Shak. 

ApoplexioilB (ap-o-plek'shus), a. Consist- 
iiig In or having the character of apoplexy. 
‘Apoplexioug and oilier congenerous dis- 
eases. ’ A rhutknot. 

Apoplexy (ap‘o-plek-si), n. [Gr. apoj^xia, 
a hmng disabled in body or mind by a stroke, 

' aiKiplexy apo. from, and pliggo, to strike.] 
Atiolition or sudden diminution of sensation 
and voluntary motion, from susjiension of the 
functions of the cerebrum, resulting from 
congestion or rujiture of the blood-vessels 
of the bruin. The premonitory symptoms 
of this dangerous uisease are drowsiness, 
giddiness, diiliiess of hearing, frequent yawn- 
ing, disordered vision, noise in the ears, 
vertigo, Ac J t is accompanied with siieech- 
lessness, stertorous breathing, heavy sleep, 
and slow pulse. It is most fre()ucnt between 
the ages of fifty ami seventy. Apoplexy is 
now used hy many writers to mean any 
sudden engorgement or effusion of blood 
into an organ or tissue ; hence we sjieak of 
ei'rchral, pulmonary, renal, cutaneovg, Ac., 
apoplexy. Sunstroke is sometimes termed 
heat apoplexy. 

Aporia (a-pd'ri-a), n. [Gr. aporia, difll- 
culty, doubt, from aporog, without passage 
—a, i>riv. , and porog, way or (uissage. ] 1. In 
rhet a real or professed doubting or being 
at a loss w here to begin or what to say on 
aei'-ouiitof the variety of matter- 2. In m/ed. 
febriht anxit^ty ; uficusincss ; restlessness, 
from olistrueted perspiration or the stop- 
(luge nf any natural secretion. 

Aporon, Aporime (np'o-ron, ap'o-rim). ti. 

I fSee Aporia.] A proldein ditflcult to be re- 
I solved 

I Aporosa (ap-o-reVga). n. pi [Gr ajyorog, 

I without (lassagc J A groui> of corals of the 
j Hclerodermie section, having the * coralliini ' 
or euh‘areotis cu(» solid, and not perforated 
I with minute apertures. 

! AporOBC (a]) o-rds), a Not porous; more 
i s{ieeifleully, helunging to those corals called 
j ..‘Iporosa 

I Aporrhais (ap-or-nVis), n. [Or aporrkefi, 

I to flow away ; name suggested by its spout - 
like form ) A genus of marine gasteropod 
inolliiscs. family ('erithiadiu, containing Uie 
well'kiiow’ii pelican’s foot or spout-shell (A. 
veg~jielicani) 

AposepalOUB (ap-o-seii'nl-us). a. (Gr. apo, 
away, and E. gejntl (which see). ] Hame as 
Apojietaloug. 

ApOBCpidln (ui>-o-8ep'i-din). n [Gr apo, 
aw'iiy. and gepedon, (lutrefaetion. ] Lcuciii 
(which see) 

ApOBiopeBiB(a(>'o-si-6-i)e"sis), n [Gr apnti- 
o/a'sw- apo, from, and giojHtu, to lie silent ) 
In rhet reticeni'y or suppression, as when 
a s(M'Hker. for some eniiHi\ as fear, sorrow, 
anger, or mere effect, suddenly breaks off 
Ills discimrse befoir it is ended ; or sfieoks 
of a tiling when he makes a show ns if he 
would say iinthhig on the subject; or aggra- 
vates wiiat he (tretends to c'oiiceal by utter- 
ing a (jurt and leaving the remainder to lie 
understood: ns, his ehaiueter is such - hut 
it is Imtter 1 shonhl not speak of that. 

ApOBtaslB (a-)>os'ta-Ais). n [Gr See AK>s- 
TAsx I 1 In old med the termination or 
crisis of a disease liy some secretion or cri- 
tical discharge, in oiqiosition to metastasis, 

I or the termination bj transfer to some other 
; )>art Hence 2 An:i|iogteme. imposthiime, 
or uliscoss a The tiirow iiig off or separa- 
tion of c.xfolnited or fraeturi'd liones 

ApOBtaay (u-iKib'ta-si). n (Gr. apogtagia, 
a standing awa> from, n defection - apo, 

I from, and root gta, to stand 1 1 An ahan- 
donnient of wliat one has professed; a total 
desertion or dejiarture frmn one’s faith, 
princl(>le8. or part>. 

Tlir law ilcfuies tf/tMA/ry to be a wilful de- 

; ixirture Inuit th.it f nth wh'iLh any (nmioii has pro- 
lessril hiiuiolf til hohl Ayl^ffe, 

> 2 111 med apostasis (which see) 

ApOBtatat (u-[M>8'tn-ta). ti All apostate, 
Magginmr 

Apostate (a-itos'tiit). It [Gr apogtatH. 
Sec Aim«tasy j 1. One who has forsaken 
the church, sect, or profession to which he 
Itefore adhennl. in its original sense applied 
to one who has ahanduiied his religion, but 


u(ke. not. move: tulie. tub. bull: oil. pound; (i. Sc. ahune; y. Sc. fey. 
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correctl ir applied also to one who abandons a 
political or other party.— 2. In the Ji. Oath. 
Ch. one who, without a legal dispensation, 
forsakes a religious order of which he has 
made profession. —Convert, Pronelyte, Apoa- 
tate. Pervert. See under Convkrt. 
AppBtate (a-pos'tat), a. False; traitorous, 
^he anoirtate lords.’ Maea^Uay. 

Apostaiie t (a-pos'tat), v.t. To apostatise. 

Had Peter been truly inspired by (iod . . he 
would not liavc afiostated irnm his purpose. I^'ulter 

ApOBtatical (ap-o>stat'ik-ul), a. After the 
manner of an apostate. ‘ An hereticall and 
church.* Bp. Hall. 

Aj^atatiaa (a-pos'ta-tis), v i. pret. & pp. 
apostatized; ppr. apostatizing. To abandon 
one's profesuon or church; to forsake prin- 
ciples or faith which one has professed, or 
tiie party to which one has l)een attached. 

He afiflstatizfti from his old faitli in farts, took to 
beheviii); in scinblances Carivle. 

ApOBtaxiS (ap-o-stak'sis), n. fGr. ajm, away, 
from, and stazu, to drop J 1. In old ined. 
the drop])ing of any fluid, as of blood from 
the nose.— 2 In bot. an abnormal tliscdiarge 
of the juices of plants, as the gumming of 
the plum. 

ApOBtemate (a-pos'te-mat). »./ To form 
into an abscess; to swell and fill with ]ius. 
ApOBtexnation (a-poH'td-ma"8iion), n The 
formatioii of an apostemc; the ]iroces.s of 
gathering into an abscess Written cor- 
ruptly ImjtoKthuinatioii . 

ApOBtematOUB (ap-os-teiu'nt-us), n Per- 
taining to an abscess; partaking of the 
nature of an apostemc 
ApOBteme (ap'os-tem), n. |Gr apontPum, 
distance, a la!*ge deep-seated ulcer apo, 
from, and histrmi, to stand | An abscess, 
a swelling filled with purulent matter. 
W'ritteii also corruptly Imptuithunu-. 

A posteriori (a po8-te'rl-o"ri) [L pmte- 
n'or, after | A phrase ileiioting a nuulc of 
reasoning founded on oiiservatiou of eifects, 
consequences, or facts, whereby we reach 
the causes; inductivo: oiiposed to a priori 
ApOBthlime t (ap'os-tum), a 8ame os Apos- 
leme 

Apostil, Apostil! (a-pos'til), n. [Fr. apos- 
hUe See PosTlL J A marginal note or 
reforonce; a postscript Motley. 
i^OStle (a-posH), n fClr apontolon, one sent 
fortli, a messenger, in New 'I’estainent Gr. 
an apostle— apo, forth, and steWt, to send ] 
1. A pei*son deputed to execute sonic impor- 
tant business; but specifically, a disciple 
of Christ commissioned to preach the gospel. 
Twelve persons were selected liy Christ ff>r 
this purpose; ami Judas, one of the number, 

f u'oving an apostate, his jilace was supplied 
ly Matthias. Acts i 20. The title of apostle is 
applied to Christ himself, Heli iii. 1 In the 
primitive ages of the church other ministei-s 
were called apoxfh'v, Korn xvi 7. This title 
was also given to iiersons wlio first planted 
the Cliristian faith in ilifferent parts of the 
world Thus liionysius of Corinth is culled 
the attoKtle of Fraiuse; ami various mission- 
aries have been called apostles —2. In law, a 
brief statement of a case sent by a court 
whence an appeal has been taken to a sui»e- 
rior court, a sense wliich lielotiged to the L 
aptjstolus among the Konian jurists -Sin 
the Greek Ch a book cmitainiiig the epistles 
of St Paul, printed in the order in wliich they ' 
are to be read in churches throughout the | 
year— 4. Xaitt a kmght-head or liollard- j 
timber where hawsers and heavy rojics are j 
belayed - Apostles' creed, a confession of j 
faith supposed to have liecn drawn u]j liy the | 
a[io8tles. Tliis i-reed as it now stands in the j 
liturgy of tile L..giisli Cliurcli is to be found i 
inthe worksof St Ambrose, liishop of Milan, ' 
in the fourth century. —Apostles' gems In 
the niiddle ages the apostles wen* often sym- 
boli/eil under the names of various gems; 
thus, St. Peter was symbolized by jasjter, St 
Andrew by Mipu/orc. St .Tohni)yc//i/’rafd,St 
Matthew by chrysolite, <tc A postles' oint- 
ww-nf, an ointment formerly used, owing its 
virtues greatly to the fact that it was com- 
prised of twelve ingredients, resins, gums, 
wax. oil, vinegar, verdigris, Ac., thus corre- 
sponding in number to the aiMistles.- - Apos- 
ws svoon, a spoon of silver gilt, with a handle 
terminating in the figure of an apostle, one 
or more of which formed tlie usual present 
of sponsors to the infant at christenings, 
pus when Craiuner (Shak Hen VIII ) 
undines being sponsor to the princess, the 
king replies, ‘Come, my lord, you would 
save your spotms * 

^OBtleBlllp (a-posO-ship), n Tlie office or 
dignity of an afMistle. 


ApOBtto-BPOOB (a-posT-spbn). n. Same as 
Apostles* spoon (which see under Apostlr). 
B. Jonson. 

ApOBtolate (a-pos'tol-at), n. 1. The dignity 
or office of an apostle; a mission. * when 
Judas had miscarried, and lost his apos- 
tolate.’ Jer. Taylor. Specifically— 2. The 
, dignity or office of the pope : the holder of 
the apostolic see. See under Apostolic. 

I Apostolic, ApOBtoUoal (ap-os-tol'ik. ap-os- 
I toFik-al),a. 1. Pertaining or relating to or cha- 
I racteristic of an apostle, or mort* especially 
j of the twelve aiwistles; as. the apostolic age. 

2. According to the doctrines of the apostles ; 
I delivered or taught by the apostles ; as, apos- 
j tolie faith or practice. — Apostolic Constitu- 
tions and Canons, a collection of regulations 
attributed to the apostles, but generally 
supposed to lie spurious. They appeared 
in the fourth century; are divided into 
eight books, and consist of rules and pre- 
cepts relating to the duty of Christians, and 
particularly to the ceremonies and discip- 
line of the church — Aftostolic fathers, the 
Christian writers who during any jiart of 
their lives wertj contemporary with the 
apostles. There are five Clement, Karna- 
bas. Hernias, Ignatius, J*olycnrj> - -Apostolic 
king, a title granted by the pope to the 
kings of Hungary, first confern*d on Ht 
Stephen the foiindi'r of the royal line of 
Hungary, on account of what he accom- 
plished in the sprcml of Christianity. 
Apostolic see, the see of the popes or bishops 
of Koine: so calleil because the popes pro- 
fess tliemselveH tlie successoiw of l*eter, its 
founder. -Aj>fjji/uhc succcssam, the uninter- 
rupted sueces.sion of hishops, and, through 
them, of priests and deiu'ons (these three or- 
ders of ministers heiiig ealleil tlic apostolical 
orders), iii the chure.h hy regular ordination 
from tile first apostles do%vu to tin* present 
day. All Kpiscopal churches hold theoreti- 
cally. and the Koiiiou Catholic Church and 
many memlH3rs of the Kiiglish Church 
strictly, that such siiecession is essential to 
the ulllciating priest, in ortier that grime 
may ho communicated througli his adminis- 
trations 

Hut <1 new race of divines was .dre.'idy risiny in tiu* 
('htinh id Pngl.Mtil In their view the c|>is( op.il 
oflioe was essAUial to the welfare of a Ltinsti.iii 
society, and to the efiic.u y of the most solriim ordi- 
nances <»f rc‘Ut4ioii Toth.it ollue belon^p-d certain 
inuli .ind sat red privileges whuh no hniii.iii power 
« onid fjiveor t ike .iw.iy A c him h nili'ht .is well hi 
without the doct me of the Trinity, or tin dortritie 
ot the iin .irii.itioii. .is without the »«.' i>rifrr\, 

and the t'hun li ot koine, whuh. in the ninlst of all 
her torrH|»tioiis, h.id ret.iim d the apoxtoiit.t/ i>rdrr.r, 
was nearer to pnniilive purity th.in those reformed 
societies whu h li.nl r.ishly set up. in opposition to 
the divine model, a system invented by men 

A/inaidoy 

Apostolical chareh, the cliurcli in the time 
of the nitostles, constituted accord mg to 
their design, speciflcaily, a miiiic given to 
tlie four churches of Koiue, Alexandriu, 
Aiitiocii, and Jerusalem. 

Apostolic (ap-os-tol^ik), H 1 A iiicnilK'r of 
liiuj uf c(?rtiiin sttets whieii arose at various 
times: so called from their pretending lo 
imitate tin* practice of the apostles, abstain- 
ing from marriage, from wine, flesh, pecu- 
niary reward. Ae , and wandering aliout 
I'lothed in wlute, with long iHsardsand liarc 
heaits 2 A iiriest who nhttiiiied a letter 
from tlie pope to a vacant iicncflee - ll Au 
archliislmp 

ApOBtoliCS^y ( ap-os toTik-iil-li ), ado In 
an Hiiostolieal niaiiner 
ApOBtOllcallieSB (up-os-tul'lk-al-nes), n I'lie 
(piality of being apostolieal or according to 
tile doctrines of tlie apostles 
ApostOlidBm (ap-oH-tol'i-si/m), n. The 
quality of iieiiig apostolical. 

ApOBtOlicity (ap-o8'tol-is"i-ti), n Tlie qua- 
lity of being apostolical [ Kare. ] 

ApOBtroplie (u-pos'tro-fe). n (Gr. aju}, from, 
and strophe, a tuniirig 1 1 In rhet a diver- 
sion of speech, a digressive addross, strictly, 
a ehangiiig tin* course of a siMiech, and 
making a sliort address ton iienmii different 
from those to whom the speech is generally 
directed, or even to an inanimate object; 
but ofUui applied U> any abrupt interjee- 
tional speech. 

Mark how D’Espr^ni^nil producer at the 

right moment in parliamentary li.'irangur n pocket 
crucifia, with the apostrophe, ' Will ye crucify him 
afre^hf 


iLify hin 
arlylt. 

2 In gram, (a) the contraction of a word 
by the omission of a letter or letters, whicli 
omission is marked hy a sign like a comma, 
but placed at the top instead of at tlie foot 
of the letter, as caU'd fur called, {h) The 
sign used to mark the omission 


ApOBtrophlO ( ap-os-trofik ), a. Pertaining 
to an apustropiie. 

‘ " * (a-pos'trof.fe), V. t. pret. & pp. 

1. In 


apostrophized: ppr. apostrophizing, 
rhet. to address by apostrophe. 

There is n peculiarity in Homer's manner of a/os- 
irophtatnff r.nmam!i, and speaking of him in the 
second person. Pope 

2 In gram, (a) to contract by omitting a 
letter or letters, (ft) To mark with tlie sign 
that indicates the omission of a letter. 
ApOBtroplllBe (a-pos'trof-lz), v i. 'To make 
an apostrophe or short detached address in 
siieakiiig: to address liy apostrophe. 
ApOBtrophy t (a-i»o8'tro-ft). n. 8aiue as Apos- 
trophe. 

ApoBtumet (ap'os-tum). n. Same as ApoS‘ 
feme. 

Apotactlte (ap-n-tfik'tit). n. [Gr. apotaktos, 
set apart, from apotatto, to renouiiee —apo, 
from, and tatto, to ordain ] One of a sect 
of ancient (^liristians, who, in imitation of 
the first liellevcrs, venouiieod all their otfects 
and ))oBsessions. 

Apoteleamt (a-pot'cl-ezm). n [Or. apotel- 
esma, an effect of tlie stars, from apotelco, 
to eoin]>lete ape. from, and tchts, tlic end ] 
1. Tlie result or termination of a disease. 
Du uglisun. 2 The ealeuhitiuu of a nativity. 
Bailey 

ApotelOBinatlCt (ap'o-teroz-inat''ik), a. [Gr. 
apotelesmatikos. See Ai*otklksm. 1 Kelat- 
iiig to astrology; teaching tiy the science of 
tile stars. 

Anothecary (a-poth'e-ka-ri), n. |L L. apo- 
theearias, the keeper of a shop, store, or 
nmgaziiie, from Gr. apotheke, a repository— 
apo, away, and thi'ke, a eliest, from tithemi, 
to place Tlie Gr apotheke, we may men- 
tion. ap]»eiirs in it. as bottega, in Fr us ftm/- 
figue, a simp, in Hji as bodega, a wme cel- 
lar. I One who practises piiarmacy. a skilled 
person wlio jircpares drugs for medieinal 
uses, ami kee]>s tlicm for sale Formerly the 
apotlieeary merely eompoiimlcd and dis- 
pensed tlic preseriptioiiK of the physician 
and surgi‘on, in Knglaml and Ireland the 
term is now speciflcaily applied to an infe- 
rior sort of praetitioners, who are licensed 
to jiractisc medieinc and at the same time 
deal ill drugs Tlie apothecary eaiiiiot 
charge fur both advice ami medicine, hut 
must make his election and charge for 
eitlier singly. In Scotland the apothecary^ 
as Hui'h, is only a dispenser of drugs. - Apo- 
thecaries' Comjmny, om* of the worshipful 
eom|>iuiiesof liomioii iiieorporated liy royal 
eliarter in HKMi It Is empowered to grant a 
qualifleution tojunetise inedieiiie Avothe- 
eanes' Hall, the hull of tlie eorporatioii of 
Hpotlieeanos i if Loudon w liei e genuine medi- 
cines are iirepared and sold under their di- 
lectioii -- Apofheearies' weight, the weight 
em)ilo>ed in dispensing drugs, differing only 
ill Its subdivisions from troy weight 
Apothecium (ar> o-tlnVsi-um), n 1»1 Apo- 
tnecla(ap-o tiie'si-a) [Gr r?p», away, and 
theke, a easi* to put any tiling in, a capsule. 
See AI'OTIIKcatiy | 111 hot. tlic receptacle 

of lielieiis, consisting of the spore cases or 
asci, and of tlie purapliyses or iiarreu 
tiireads It is either expanded in the form 
of a round homy shield, as in the gymnocani- 
oils lichens, nr is contained in a cavity hav- 
ing an orifice through which the spores 
escape, as in the ntigioearpous lichens 
ApotnOKin (ni/o-them), n. Same as Apo- 
phthegm 

Apotbegmatic, Apothegmatlcal ( ap - 

tlieg-niat"ik, up'o-tiie,g-inat."lk-al). a. Same 
us Apophthegmatie, Apophthegmaticnl. ‘A 
witty comparison.’ T. Wat- 

ton 

ApOtbeOBlB(ap'o-the-fV'sis or afi-o-theVi-sis), 
n |Gr. ajtotheOsis apo, away, and Theos, 
God ] Deiflcatioii; eonseerution; the act of 
placing a jirince or other distinguished 
Tierson among the heathen deities 'lliis 
fioiionr was often bestowed on lllustriouM 
men in Koine 

A regular riistcim w.is introduced. Dial mi tlie de- 
rrasc of every ciiipcror who had neither livyfl nor 
died like a tyrant, tlir senate, by a soleiiiti decree, 
iihoiild plarc him in the niiniher of the gods, and the 
(.eremotiiesof hei apot/ieoiti were blencVed with those 
of hib furier.ll iitfthan 

ApotheOBlze (ap'o-the-6"sIz or ap-o-tho'o- 
Biz). V t To consecrate or exalt to the dig- 
nity of a deity, to deify. 

ApOtbesiB (a-poth^i-sis), n [Gr apothesis, 
a putting hack or away - apo, away, and 
tithemi, to iilace 1 l.t in sttrg tlie reduc- 
tion of a dislocated hone - 2. 1 n arch a idace 
on the soutli side of tlie chancel m the 


Ch. eAain; 6h. Sc. loeA; 
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primitive churchee, furnished with shelves 
for books, vestments, &c. 

Apotome, Apotomy (a*r*ot'o-mi). n. [Or. 
ajwtoui^., u cuttiiiK away -a;M. from, off, 
and /rmnA, to cut j 1 lunuith the differ* 
ciice between two iucommeriHurable c|uan- ; 
tities, or which are comiiieiisiirable only in ; 
power. Kiich in the difference lietweeii 1 
ami V 2, or the diffenuice between the side 
of It tw|uare ami its diaKoual —2. In inuaie, 
a major semitone 

Apotrepsls (ap o-trei/ais). n. [Ur., a turn* 
itiK away, avef sion -ajto, from, and trrpo, to 
turn J In weU the resolution of a siiiiinir* 
uliiiu' tiinioiir 

Apozem (ap'ozem). n |0r ajmzfma, from 
UfMizt'o, to throw off liy fcrnientiiiK 
«»ff, and Zfu, to boil ) In nietl a doi-octmn 
in which the iiiedicirial suiistaiices of plants 
are extracted t>y boilint? 

S'liitrt rtMils (ill );row t 'iM Oriy 

Apoiexnlcal (ap-o /eui'ik al), a 1'ertuiniiiK 
to or resenibliriK an apo/eni 

Appalrt (ap par'), r t |O.K. tiptiiir. nprirr. 
<vc. , same as nnfiuir, except that prefix is 
diff i‘rent , from Kr /ore, I. aorHc, and 

prefix np for I. nd.to.| '!'«» impair ‘Gentle- 
women which fear neither Hiinne nor winde 
tor itppairiwj tlieir iM;antie ’ Su' T. J'Jltfot 

Appalrt (ap pal’), r *. ’I’o degenerate 
Appal, Appall (ap pnl'). rt pivt .V pp np- 
itailra; ppr nppiilhinj | I'robaidy, at least j 
in first and seeond ineaiiiiii^s. from pull, to j 
i;row weak, toileadeii. W jmUIu, to full, pnll, ; 
failure, decay, loss of ciierny In tin- tliird i 
sense it may lie the same wind as O Kr I 
aitpnhi, to make pale | J f To eaiise to lose [ 
viKoiir, to weaken, reduce, allay, or destroy. i 
‘An old appallftl wi^lit ’ ('haut'er ‘All , 
other tliirst np/ai/fcd ■ Thommn j 

Wne*. i»l il‘ insn imiinr. wjll mi» i oii^n il .iml lo « Ti\ ' 
only II Mill liisi till sliciiy,Mli, .111(1 Ijci tiim [ 

III i xin'iiiil V •■! ( iilil U\u',\tthf I 

Sf vrtiis. In III,' Willi .i|,'« , M.is ( (iiisU.iiii)'il j 

to k' 1 1 ) Ins ( liiiiiilii r V.'/< 

2. 'I'll depress or discouniKe with fear, to im- 
press with fear, in siieh a manner tliat tlie j 
mind shrinks or loses its llrmiiess, to eon- 
found witti terror, as. the si);lit uppuHt'd > 
the stoutest heart 


1 iiirs iidliii r My;( inll.niu nor te.ir ii//.i'//l /'<*//■ i 
If t To cause to )frow pale, to blanch j 

I lir .iiiswi r til It ve tii.idi to me, iny diMi 
1 1. (Ill so my i oniiO ii.im <. II v,tff j 

SvN To dismay, tcrrlfj, daunt, frighten. , 
sejiiv 

Appal, Appall (ap imD. r / 'l o ki-ow faint , > 
to he dismayed 'Tlicrewith lier wnithfiii) ' 
coiiram’ Van appall ’ Spt'uMrr 

Appal (ajipid'). a. Terror, affright: dis ' 
iiia\ , 

Mini I \|,iii) \ii n<<d llic ( lO-eks cxnitlliy,' , with | 

I III I ro| ins t ii7t />, f 

Appalachian (ap ]ia lu'ki-an), a ll'rom 
Appaliu’hfft, an Indian tiiiic | I’crtaiiiiiiK ! 
to a eliain of mountains in the cnstcrii part 
of the I nib'll .States, « ailed also the ..l/Zr 
ilhani/ Moiinluins Appalachia a tea. the 
Amerii'iin name for tlie leaves of two plants 
(Vihantiiin canHinoules and I'niitm ijlahcr) 
sometimes used as a siihstitute for ('liiiiesc 
tea 

Appalling (ap-pnl’iii);), a ('alculatcd to 
cause dismay or honor, as, an apiMllnuj 
Hceideiit, ail appalliinj sIkIiI 

AppaUlngly (ap-pid'inK lO. «'</<' 1» it lunii* 

iier to appiil 

Appalment (ap pal meut), n .state of bciuK 
appalled , depression oeeasioiieil by fear ; 
diseouraaument throiiy;b fi>ui 

I ht lintiiiis sl.tiit,'liti r III tlieni w.is a Krr.it dis 
i.oiii.ii;( ninit .in 1 nitur i,, thr rest A’.r.ex 

Appanage (ap'inm aj). n |Kr. appanaijv. 
afHtiia'n , an estate a.ssi);ned lo a yoiiiiKcr 
son. from (i Kr ii/xmer, I, I, afniuarc. lo 
furnish with Invad b. <n/, (o. and paiiitt, 
bread i 1 \u /vmlal fair, an allowance to 
youiiKer branches of a soicreiKU house tmt 
<»f the ivvetuies of tile eouutry. peuorally 
toKetlier with a Ki’HUt of public doimtiiis, 
from winch it was customary for the sous 
to take their suruaiues. Hcnee 2 Wliut- ; 
ever ludouns' or falls to one from rank <*r 1 
station III life \\ rttten also AiMuagf, and 1 
sometimes Appcnaiir 

■I |iri’li'T rc’spf 1 1 In .idniii.ilion. said I'lora, *11111 
1 fr.irth.it irsjM'vt is not the o//'i»M.rji,*r ef siiihas I 
am ■ lUsrMli , 

AppanaglSt tap' pun aj-ist), n A prliiec to 
wliiuii ail appumip' was Ki*aiiteil ! 

Apparaile, t c f Tojirepare I 

I'or there he «iuild her weddiiiK .l//^»e,I^/e i 

i kaux'tr. I 


Apparatet (ap'pa-rat), n. Same as Appa- 
ratus. ‘ Such apparaie and order fur public 
sacriflees.' Sheldan. 

Apparatus (ap*pa*ra'tUB). n sing and jpf.; 
pi also rarely ApparatUBes (ap pa ra'tui^ 
ez). (L., from apparo, to prepare— ad, and 
paro, tuniake ready.] 1. Things provided as 
means to some end; a collection or com* 
liination of articles or materials for the lu*.- 
complisbment of some purimsc ; more spe* 
ciflcnlly. (a) a set of instruments or utensils 
for perforiiiiiigaiiy operation or cxjierjmcnt. 
or lor prttciisitig any art ; as, chemical ap- 
parutus; pliilusojrhical apjairattis; surgical 
apparaliiH, A’e (h) in pfigsiol. a collection 
of organs all iiiinistering to the same fum * 
tioii , us. the rt'spiratory apparatus; the 
digestive apparatus (r) A methodical etd- 
lection or urnuigcment of materials for the 
critical study of a tdassical author.- Ajtpa- 
rahiK Sraljitorih, the Sculptor's Workshop, a 
coiist(‘llation situated in that region of the 
hcavciiH immediately to the eastward of the 
large star l«'uTiialhant. ami hardly rising 
above tiic horizon in our hemisphere 

Apparel (ap-par'cl). n |Kr. ajipareil, pre- 
parutioii.funiiturc,habiliiiiciits.a/;p»rc/ifcr, 
til )uit togctlier things suitalde, to maieh, 
to tit, to suit a, to, and pnrcil, like, 1. L. 
pnro‘///ns. from li 7 >ar. equal i 1 f'lothing; 
vo.stiirc, gariiiciitH; dress, external array 

I Iir t)ic Iippi.il rl ok |>rof l.uiiis Ihr liian Shat: 

At piililn k dcvntifiii his n-siKiu'd « .irrMgi> ni.idc rp- 
hy;ion .ippc.ir ui thr ii.itnr.d upputfl td siiii|iJn itv 
7 atUr 

2 All aiipendage worked ill silk and gold, 
embroidered with or- 
naineiits or snered iiii 
agery. Hoim*timeK en- 
riclied with pearls and 
])r(‘cioiiH stoiich, worn 
from tile thirb'enth to 
the foiirieeiitli century, 
at taclied to the alb and 
otherecelesiUHtieiil vest* 
ments Ajipurels either 
went round tin* wrist, 
tin* bottom edge of the 
gurui<*iit. or tin* collar, 
and were often quad- 
raiigulur pieres nttiieh' 
ed to the end of the 
inatiiiile, the ends of 
the stole, or tin* hot- 
tom edgetif the ilresh 
2 Saat the fiiruituro 
or equipineiii of n ship, 
as sails, rigging, an* 
cliors, guns, »Ve HVN. 

Iiress, I'iothiiig. vesture, 
garments, array , rai- 
ineiit, cost nine, attire, 
liabilmients 

Apparel (ap-pur'el). r t 
pret iV jiji appar- 
elled; ppr ap^turvUunj l. To dress or 
clotlie 

1 liri' whlih .m giirgcoiisly appariL'ni, ,\\v\ live 
(irti'MU'h , .irr in king*,* lourt', 1 like vii 

2 'I’o set off . lo ndoni ; to deek with exter- 
nal oriuimeiitH, b> cover with something 
ornamental, to cover us with garments 

.Sh( <litl .//*/*./»./ her .q’lxird, anil with Hit precious, 
lies'. III lllT Inul) llUnle It IUU!>t sunipliMHis 

S»» I’ Su{ne\ 

Y«mi in.n h.i\c lre«‘s tipparri.'rti witli IlDwers hy 
I'ltriny; iHiles n thiin. puttinK nito tlnm e,irth, .uni 
'.etnng s, t ils „l \ii»U Is yv.ii ,ij; 



Api Mrcis, from .1 iir.iss 
III ill yU silt n t.hiiri h, | 
Nurrolksiiirc ; 


estate is indefeasible if he survive the 
ancestor: in distinction from heir presump- 
tive, who, if the ancestor should die im- 
mediately, would inherit, hut whose right 
is liable to be defeated by the birth of other 
children. According to the law of Scotland 
an apparent heir is the jierson to whom Uie 
succession has actually opened, and who 
remains apparent heir until his regular 
entry, in dare constat,— Apparent altitude 
of u heavenly body, See A l.TITUPK.— Appa- 
rent diameter of a heavenly body is the angle 
which its diameter subtends at the eye, that 
is, the angles made by lines drawn from its 
extremities to the eye - Amtarent figure, 
the figure or shape under which an object 
appears w'heii seen at a distance.— Apparewf 
horizon, the same as Visible Uorizon. See 
llouizoN. Apparent magnitHde. See Mag- 
NITLJiK - Apparent noon. See Noon.— A p- 
parent pktee of a plaiu't, &.c , that point in 
the surface of the celestial sidicre where the 
centre of the liimiiiury appears when seen 
from the surface of the earth - Apparent 
place of an object, in optics, that in which 
It a]ijM‘nrs when seen in or tlirougli glass, 
water, or other refracting nicdiums, which 
is ct)mmoi)ly different from the true place. 
- Apjtarent place of the image of an object, 
in opticM, that where tiie image of an object 
made by the reflection of a B]ieculum ap- 
pears to be — Apparent tunc See TlMK.* - 
SYN. Visible, obvious, clear, distinct, plain, 
certain, evident, niuiiifest, indubitable, no- 
torious 

Apparent! (ap-por'ent), n 1 Heir apparent 
or presumptive * I’ll draw it (iny sword) us 
apparent to the crown ’ Shak lienee — 
2. /Vf/. one wlio has a claim to something. 

Nf'tl ti* ilivsolf, .iini nil young rmcr, hr’'. 

^ Ippitri nf t< « my hi .irt Shot 

Apparently (ap-iiur'ent-li), adr. 1 Openly; 
evidently 

I uiitild nut >.p.irr' niv l>riithr.T in this (.ahc. 

If In' shoiilil ',1 urn nn so appai entiy Shak, 

2 Seemingly: in uppearuiiec. us, a man may 
be apparently friendly, yet miiliejoiis in 
lieurt 

Apparentness (ap-par ent-iies), n Tlie state 
or quality of being apparent . plainness to 
the eye or the mind; vi.sihleness ; obvious- 
ness 

Apparition (up-i>a-ri'shoii),n (See Appkau.] 

1 'I'he act of appearing or coming into 
sight, appeaiance, visiliility. ‘The sudden 
apmnition of the Spaniards’ J*rescott.— 

2 The thing appearing; u visible object; a 
ftiriu ' A glorioiw apparition of sti’eiigth 
and beauty ’ Kdin. Her Specitl(*nlly 

2 A ghost, a spectre; a visilile hpirit: this 
is now the usual sense of the w'ord 

'1 ciuK'r mnnls should not rcri'ivi* i-.irly nn|irr‘ssion!i 
ol gohlms, spi'ctri's, .iiul wherewith 

in.ntls fright tln’iii into Loinpli.im i Ltile 

[t In astron the first appearaiiee of a star 
or other luiniiiary after liaviiig Iteen oh- 
seured; op)>osed to uccnltation 

Apparltlonal (ap-pH-ri'.slion-al), a I’ertaiii- 
ing to or reseiiibliiig an apparition or uiqiu- 
ntioiiB. 

Apparitor (np-iwr'it-or). w I L , from ap- 
parcd, to atteiul See Al'l'KAK | 1. In /tom 
antif/ liny officer w'ho attended magistrates 
and jiidgestoexeeutethcirorders - 2 Jiccles. 
a messenger or officer who st'rves the pro- 
cess of n spiritual court; the lowest ecclesi- 
astical officer. 


2 '!'«» (iirnish with external apimratus; to 
equip, as, ships ap/Hirefled for sea 
Apparence.t Apparency! (up-pa'rens, ai>- 
pa reii-si), n Appeanuiee * Vain and gaudy 
apparencies ’ lip H’ren 
Apparent (apparent), a [L appareus, 
apiHirentis. ppr oi ap/Htreo. See Al'l’KAK 1 

1 That iiiiiy be seen, or easily seen ; visible 
to the eye, within sight or view. 

bv •'OHM' apparent sign 
I,ct UN luuc kiiowlcilgt ,it the (.iHirt ol guard 

Shak. 

2 Obviitiis. pluiii. evident; Indubitable, as, 
the wisdom of the rreat4»r is apt>arent in 
his works (In this seim* the adjective is 
now used predieatively only.] 

At lh.it time t'l. rro had vehement suspicions of 
i .I'SHir, but no appaient proof to lonxincc nnii 

Xorth. 

,S ApiH'ariiig to the eye or to the judgment; 
seeming, in distinction fnmi true or real; 
as, the apjmrent motion or diameter of tlie 
sun, his anger was only ajifiarent. 

Vor the )Mtwers of n,tturc, nut withstanding their 
appatenf iii.iKiiitudc. arc litnit<*d and stationary 
PiH'kte 

- Ucir apiianrnt, one whose right to an 


They sw.iMowvd .dl the Koiiian7/icr.>>'£Ai from the 
pope to thi iippartfor 

H. 'File beadle in u univeraity. who curries 
the mace 

i^pay! (ap-ptt'),r f ft! Fr ajtjmi/er.apaier; 
LI, appacair, appagan, to pay - L ad, to, 
and paeare, to imeify, from pay, peace. See 
l‘AY ] To jiay; to satisfy , to content. 

W ell appitut slic w.is her bird tr* find 

Sir P Sidney 

Appeach! (up-pech'), v.t. [same as im- 
jieaeh, but with a different prefix See IM- 
FKACH 1 1 To impeach 
lie did, amongst many others, appeach Sir VViIIiiilu 
Stanley, tlu lord ch.iinfterlain Pacen. 

2. 'I’o censure: to reprtuicli; to accuse. ‘ And 
oft of error did himself appeach.' Spenser. 
Appeacher! (ap-iiecirr^r). n An accuser. 
Appeachmentt (ap-pech'ment). n. Accu- 
sation; charge exliibi ted. 

The duke’s answers to )iis appeachntents, in num- 
ber thirteen, I find > cry diiigcntiy .uid cbiUy courhed. 

Str // U'af/iiM 

Appeal (ap-pelO. V i. [Fr appeler, to call, 
to summon, to appeal, from L appellare, 
tti cull, to address, to appeal to.] 1 To call. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me. met. h^r; pine, pin; ndte. not. move; tObe, tub, hull; oil, pound; u. Sc. ahtine; y, Sc. ley. 



APPEAL 


APPEKDANCE 


08 for aid, mercy, sympathy, and the like ; 
to moke an appeal or earnest entreaty. 

Force . . upon the person of .inuthcr, where 
there is no coniinoii siipertor on eartli to affeat to 
for relief, is the state of w,ir. Locke. 

2, In law, to refer to a superior judi^e or 
court fur the decision of a cause depending, 
or the revision of a cause decided in a lower 
court. 

I appeal unto C.vs.'ir. Acts xxv. ii. 

3, To refer to another person or authority 
for the decision of a question controverted, 
or the counteraction of tcstiinony or facts. 
‘ 1 aptteal to the Scriptures in the original.* 
Homey. 

Appoal (ap-pel'), V. t 1. To call; to sujnmon ; 
to challenge [Rare.] 


2 , In law, (a) to remove, as a cause, from an 
inferior to a superior judge t)r court 'I’liis 
may he done after trial and judgnn'nt in the 
lower e«mrt; (»r hy bpecial statute or agi ce- 
ment a i»arty may appeal liehtre trial 
Ciiiiscs of any iiii)ii>rt.iiii'o were appm/i'il fr<tm ll>c 
Si uldasco to the ( i.istaklo hatn. 

(b) To charge with a criino ; to acciist* ; to 
institute a criminal prosecution for some 
lieinoiis otrence; as, to appeal a jiersoii of 
felony. * J you of murder ‘ />’ Joukoh. 

See AlM'K.Xi., n. 2 («/) S t To address; to 
otler up, ais an appeal 

'I lit-y tiitik llicir re.ulj w.iv 
T’litd tin iliuri h tlicir iiraiiTs In oppn't S/'eti\et 

Appeal (ait-pel ), n. fFr appel Nee the 
verh I I An adtlress or invoesition, a call 
for synqtntiiy, inerey, aid, and the Idvi*. a 
Mippin ation ; an entreaty; as, an appeal 
for lielji; iwi appeal for mere> —2 In laa\ 
(d) the removal of a cause tir suit from 
an inferior to a superior trilmnal. in onler 
that the hitter may revise, ami, if it seem 
needful, reverse or amend the decision of 
theforniei Hy theKnglish .hidieature Acta 
of 1S7:J and lS7fi a new eoni t, speeiall.x i ailed 
the t'ourt of Appeal, was loiistituled to 
take the place of the K\che<|nei I’liainher 
and the ('oiirt of Appeal in CiianecM, and 
for other appellate juirposes The highest 
court of appeal ill Seotland in (‘Mil eaiises 
is the (Nuirt of Session; Us judgments 
may he apiiealed to tlie House ot I.ords 
(ft) 'I'he iikmIc of procedure hy which such 
removal is ellectcd (r) 'J’hc right ot np- 

I ieal; as, he has uhva>s his appeal to the 
dgher (loiirt Ul) Formerly a vindictive 
ui‘tJon at the suit of a )>arty injured when 
the supposdl (‘riminal had h(>en pnM’ioiisly 
aeijiiitted on an indictment, or pardoned, 
the appellant raising an action (it had to he 
brought w'ithin a year) and demanding the 
punishment of the accused, who had either 
to suhnnt to a tlr.st trial hy jury or could 
demand a trial hy wMger of hat tic 

lie wiis thri;.Vt‘iii‘<l niili .iii .»//«•,// of iniir.li-r hy 
till* Muluw of .1 I’rolcst.iiil clergy mail Mantttiiiv 

3 A summons to answer to a charge, a 
challenge 

N'nr bliall the s.u n il i h.ir.u ler of king 
He urgcil to ^hiehl nit Ironi lliy hnlil appml 

PrvJen 

4 .‘\ call upon a person ; a reference to 
another for proof or decision; as, in an oath 
a person makes an appeal to the Deity for 
the truth of his declaration - r> Riisort; 
recourse 

I vi'ry unMer iiicihuil is to lie tried before a iialmn 
m.tkfs ,111 appeal tn anil, K'ut 

Appealable (ap jiOl'a-hl), a. i Liahlc to 
in; apjiealed; removahle to a liigher trihimal 
for derision, s, the cause is appealable. 

2 Idalde to he accused or called to answer 
h> a]ipeal- apjilied to iiersons, as, aerimiiial 
is appealable for manslaughter 
Appealantt (ap-perant), n One w'ho ap- 
peals; an aiqiellant 

Tins Is the day appmntetl for the tonibat . 

And ready .irc the appealant and dcieiidaiit Shak 

Appealer (up-pel Vr), n < inc who appeals; 
an upiKillor. 

I should become Ati appealer, or every bishop's espn- 

- /■'ojte 

Appear (ap-per'), tJ ?■ |L, ajtjtareu, to ap- 

jK'ar ad, to, and jmreo, to come forth, to 
show one’s self ; kindred with itario, to pro- 
duce J 1 To come or be in sight ; tt» l»e in 
view; to be or become visible to the eye. 

And (jod said. Let the dry Unid appear Gen, i 9 
The .ingel of the Lord appeared unXo him in a flame 
of hre out of the midst of .t bush. I'.x iii. ^ 

2 To stand iu presence of, as parties or ad- 
before a court, or as persons to be 

tried 


Wc must all appear before the Judgment-seat of ' 
Christ. a Cor, v. 10 

3. To be obvious; to be known, as a subject 
I of observation or coinprehension ; to be clear 

or made clear by evidence. 

It doth not yet appear what wc sh.ill be. 

I John lii. r 

4. 'I’d seem ; to have a certain semblance 
or apiteaiunce; to look like; ns. he ajtjn ared , 
to be tipsy; it appear* to me tliat this is 
unsafe. 

They dishgiire their faies that tliey iii.iv appear 
unto men to f.ist Mat ' m 10 { 

r».f To Ik* understood. 'l>o 1 now appear t' , 
i Cotyraee 1 

Appear t (ap-pero, »i Appemiince ‘The ; 

sun’s appear.' J. Fletcher \ 

Appearance (ap-iiei-'ans), n. 1 'rhe act of I 
coming into sight: the act of becoming 
visible to the eye; as. the appearance of the 
sun above the hori/on - 2 A coming into 
the iiresoiiee of a perstin or persons; e.\hi- 
hitioii of the person; as, his sudden appear- 
anee surprised me; he made his lirst up- \ 
penraiuu’ on the stagi' - 3. 'Hie thing seen ; 
a phenomenon . sometimes, Hiieeilieali,\ , , 
something believed to have a su])ernatiiral 
eharaeter, an ajiparitiuii; as. an appearaue> ' 
in tile .sky 

riif .tdv.uieiiig d.iy' of cxpt-iniu-iit.d kiiowh-ilgo 1 
diM losoth sin h .///'/*.»».» /.'I .is will not ho rvon in I 
(th.it IS, hr into or .igm uithl .my inodt I < \t.int 

i.iamdie 

4 FiVtenial slum* ; seinhlnnee assumed, in j 
opposition to reality or Hiih.stanee, ap)>areiit \ 
likeness; as, we are often deeeived hy ap- j 
pea ranee* .1 Outward look or aspect, mien, | 
build and earnugc, llgiire, us, a man of ; 
noble appearnnet 

( 1 1 now .iin <. OHIO to st-o oi wlioiii sin li noise | 

ll.ith (v.ilk d .iboiil, .imi i.uh limb to surviy, 1 

11 thy appta>an.t .mswei loud r*‘|)oil Mtlfott. j 

G Kxliiliitioii of the eharaeter. introdiieiion 
of a ]i(*rsoii to the piihlu* 111 a ]iat‘tieularehii' 
raeter, as, a person m:ikeshisrf/)/icnm»cc in 
the world as an historian, an artist, or tin 01 a 
tor 7 t Seeming; pridiahility ; likelihood 
‘There is that whteli liallt no appearanee ' 
liaeon ■ s. In /uic. (n) the coming into eoiirt 
of either of the parti(‘s. the being piesent 
ill court, till* eoiiiiug into court of a part> 
Biiiiiiiioiied ill a process ei I her hy himself or 
hy liisntforue.x, refolded hy a formal entry , 
hy the proper otlleer to that clh‘et , the act I 
or ]iioeecdiiig li> v\hieh a party proceeded | 
agaiiist places himself before the loiirl and i 
suliiiiits to its jiiiisdii tioii (ft) lii.sVo/s lan\ 1 
the stating of a defence in a cause \N here 
a defender 111 wiitiiig. or h> t ouiisel at tlie ' 
liar, states a defeiu'c, he is said to ha\e 
appeared To pat in an appearanee, to 
apjiear in per.soii SVN Coming, arrival, ! 
preseiiee, semhlanet*. pretence, air, look, , 
manner, mien, llguie, asjicet 
Appearer (ap-por'er), n one VI ho or that ' 
whieli appeals, speeitleally. he who or that 1 
which ajipears siqiernatiirally or with ti su- 
pernatural piiriiosc or intliieiiee j 

(iwls .niii ran-iis an niiiinnn. appt,uri i, .iinl prt- 
sigiufy tiiiliu ky f-vi ills '«/» / jnewm 

Appearlngly (ap per'iiig li). adr Appur 
oiitly. seeiiiiiigly. 

,\ tlinirislinig bnmli sli.ill grow nut ul bv.appear- 
st-re ,ind s.ipK s*. ri»i»l Up /lull 

Appeasable (a]>-]ie/'a-hl), n capable of 
heiiig appcuHud. (|iiiet(;d, caliiu'd, or pacilled ; 
Appeasableness (ap-jic/'a-hi-nes;, n The 
quality of being appiiisahlc ; 

Appease (ap l»e/'). C t pn*t (V jiji appea*ed; 1 
iqir appeastny iFr ajMi*er, to pacify 
«, from L ad, to. and O. Kr ////i«(Kr jiaiji), 

L pay, paei*,}H‘’,u'f Com]) rijwj/rti/, of whic’h 
tlie elements are the same | To make quiet , ' 
to reduce to II state of peiiec; to still; to 
calm, to pin ify, to reconcile, as. to appeane 
the tumult of the ocean, or of the pUBsioiis; ■ 
to appease liiingcr or thirst < 

f ) I .*,11 '. if my ili-r-j, i»r.iv'*rs i .iimnt aPpease tlicc. 

Hill Ihnii will bi avriigr'l oil my iiiisilccdit, 

Y«.t tli\ wr.tlli III lilt .doin' Shak 

SVN 'I'o pacify, r|iiiet. conciliate, jiropitiate, 
assuage, compose, calm, allay, hush, cool, 
soothe, traiiqiiillire 

Appeasement (ap-jicz'nient), n Thcuc.tof 
u]))iea8ing, or state of iNing apiieased, or in 
peace * For its oppraKcnient and mitigu- ' 
tioii ’ Cudwnrth [Kure J 

H'-ing neither in nuniticr nor in murage great, 
|i.trtlv )>y .iiithnrity, partly by cntrt-.ity. they were 
rsdiii fd !»» sonic good ap/easemenl 

Sir y Hayward 

Appeaser (ap-riez' 6 r), ». one who ujipuascs 
01 pacifies 

Appeaslve (ap-iicz'iv), n. Having the power 
to apjiease; mitigating, quieting 


Appellancy (ap-peVan-si), n. Appeal; capa- 
mlity of appeal. 

Appellant (ap-pel'ant), n. [See Appkal.] 

1 One who appeals or removes a cause from 
a lower to a higher trihunal. 2 One who 
firoseciites another for a crime - 3 One who 
challenges or sninmoiis another to single 
combat. 

Answer thy appellant, . . . 

Who now dehes thee thneo to siugk' fight 

4 Kede* one xvho appeals from the Consti- 
tution I iiigeiiitiis to a general council 
Appellant (Hp-pcl'ant). a Relating to ap- 
iK'uls; appellate ‘The first liuviiig an 
appellant jurisdiction over the second.’ 
Ilaltani 

Appellate! (ap Jicrrit), u. a iiorson ap- 
pealed 01 jiroscciitcd lor a crime; an ap- 
IKdlee 

Appellate (ap-jicrat), a. I'crtiiining to ap- 
]>eii1s. having eognizaiiec of apiieals ' Aji- 
jieltate judges ' linrke 

III' i'xt'ri.isi'il .III appellate jiirisdu'tion over all 
I'l 1 1 i'si.istii..il ilis|iiitcs. A'l I'/iji'Ai/m 

Appellation (a]» Jiel-a'shoii). ;i. IL appel- 
latio SecAlM*K\L| 1 The w ord hy which 
a thing or person is called and known ; 
name; title. — 2 t .Ajipeal. 

'Mien- IS siiLh . I noise r lilt loml with their 

sfier.il vouesof Lii.ittoiis, a/pellathinf .dieg.itions, 
( I itilii .lies. •V'l. A Iri'nsou 

Sy\. Name, title, denomination, iqipcllativc, 
c))itiict 

Appellative (ap-pern-ti\).u. l Having tho 
( liaractcrof an ajipcllation; serving to name 
or mark out. serving asadistiiu'tixctlcnom- 
inatioii, ilciioniimitive , as. hydrochloric is 
a t(‘rm r(/q)(7ft(^iv of a certain acid 2 In 
yrnni. coiiiinon. as iqqilicd to a noiin ; gen- 
eral ; deiiomiiiatMc of a class; opposeci to 
jtroper 

Vor IS It liki lvhe(St t’.iiil) would ^iie the i onimim 
appillatm ii.iiiie I'f ' Hoi>ks’ to the liiMiiely iiispirud 
writing., witliont .my other note of distiin lion 

np null. 

Appellative (up pci'a tiv), n 1 in yram. 
a eoninion name in distiiictioii to a proper 
iiaiiic . a iiiuiic standing for a whole class 
'riiUK man Is the appellatire of the whole 
liuiiian nice, ./ofc/of all winged animals, tree 
of all )>lants of a ]>articular class, Ac 

2 Title, a)ipcll itioii. 

I lieri (III tin rostirvi .il'.o Iht Idessi d Virgin M.iry, 
iitli rm.m\ glonoiis u, is pi.ixeii imn thebe 

words ‘V*) 

Appellatively (iip-pcl'a ti*. li). adr In an 
a)ipellativc iiiaiinor : in yram aceoidmg to 
the iiiaimci of nouns uopellatixe, in a man- 
lier to ex]M•es^ whole clahHcs or kiiccich; as, 
Hercules i.s soiiiciiuics used appellatirely, 
that is, as a eoiniiio,, name to signify a 
Htioiig mail 

AppellativeneSB (a]i-pera-tiv-iies), n. (jual- 
ily of heiiig appellative Fallei 
Appellatory (a]i-]iora-to-ri). a Containing 
an appeal 

An iirpeliitfe* v Iibi I ought to 1 oiit.mi the n.mie of 
tin |i.iity.t|ip li.iiil A\liye 

Appellee (a]>-]iel 1c'), n. In law, the person 
against wlioin an ap)ieal is brought 
Appellor (ap iieror), n In taw, {a) tlif‘ per- 
son who iiistitutcK ail appeal, or prosecutes 
aiiothei for a eiime [Tins word is rarely 
or never used foi the phiiiitllf in tqqieal from 
a lower eoiirt. who is called the appellant.] 
(ft) One who eonfesses a felony and turiiH 
kiiig'sevidenceagainsthisaHsocialeH H7/«r- 
ton (r) Due who challenges a jury H7/ttr- 
ton 

Appenage (np'peii-aj) .same as Appanage. 
Append (aj) iieiid'), ot. |L apprndo ad, 
and pernio, to hang | 1 ’I'o hang or attach, 
us hy a string, so that the thing is siis- 
])en(led , as, a seal nppeuded to u record. 

‘ if amulets do work . . u|ioii those parts 

wlicreunto they are appended ' Sir T. 
Urowne, 2. 'I'o add, as an accessory to the 
tirincipal thing, to subjoin . to annex ‘fine 
niindrod passages from the fathers appeur/eef 
in the notes.’ J II Fetnman 
Appendage (aii-iiend'aj), n. 1. Something 
Hihled to a princijial orgreatei tiling, though 
not necessary to it, as a poitico to a house. 

Modrsty is the appeudnye of snbruty, .did is to 
rlinstity, to tciiipmuiie, and to huniility, ns tlm 
fringes .ire Ui a g.irinr.nt ye* laylor. 

2. Ill hot a fiiirt siihordiiiatc to another jinrt, 
as hairs and glands to a stern or leaf, or 
iieeturies to the corolla; more strictly, any 
jiart arising from and nroiind tiic axis, as 
leaves around the stem. Sr.N Addition, ad- 
junct, coiiconiitiint 

Appendance,! Appendencet (ap-pend'ans, 
ap-pend'ens), ». Something annexed. ‘High 


ch. chain; 6h, Sc. loch; 


j,>ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^^; TH, then; th, thin; w, tcig; wh, tohig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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titles, rich coats, Ioiik peiligrees, large 
reveiiueH . . . the Just ap;pe7idaruM:s of civil 
greatness.' Bp. Hall 

Appendancy, Appendenpy (ap-pend'an-si, 
ap peiid'en-si), n. I'lie state of being append- 
ant 

Abrulutn the whole field, and l»y rljfht of 

mpptndemy h.iil the (uv<* with it Sptlman. 

Appendant (ap-iM'iid'ant), a 1 . lliingitig 
to, annexed; uttuclied; as, aseal aftjtendant 
to a paper —2. In law, uttaclied to some- 
thitiK l>y prescription; iniioriU'd along with 
a principal inlieritance ; as. an advowson 
apjtrndant or annexed to the iNissession of 
a manor. 

Appendant fap-pond'ant), n. Tliat which 
ItcTongs to another thing, as incidental or 
subordinate it; an adjunct. 
Appendlcatet (ap-pend'i-kfit), v.t I From 
L. apjiendix ] 'I'o annend, to udii. ‘ llivci-s 
things nppr.iuUeaiea? Sir M. Hale. 
Appendloatlont (ap-pcnd'i kiV'stiori), n. An 
appendage or adjunct Sir M tlnlr. 
Appendioatoryfup pond'l-kH-t4i-ri). n 1*cr- 
taining to or of tlie nature of an upiicndix 
W. Taj/Uir 

Appendlcitil fail I)cnd'i sl"tis). n. \ Ap- 
pendix. and -itiit, denoting tnlliiminatnui.l . 
inftninmation of tb«> vcrniiforni iippcndix of 
tile criTuiii, a peculiar little idind jiroccss 
extending from the I'lid of the rieenni ' the 
discHHC often caiiHcs deatli, HoniutiincK wltiiiii 
a very sliort time. 

Appendicle (up pend'i-kl), n Ti^ini- 
peiuiix I A Hinall appendage 
Appendicular (up pen-dik'ii-Kr), a. Hav- 
ing the rhanicter of an appendage; appen- 
dlculale 

Appendlculate (u]i -peiMiik'u hit), a [L 

append ivuUttHH See | Pro- , 

videil a ill) aiiiiendageH, liaviiig tlie eliurm - | 
ter of an a^ipendage or a]ipendageM a term | 
iiH«‘d eH|ieeiall.v in hidaiiy, being applied, for < 
Instant e. to leaves, or to organs ajiiH'inled to ! 
leaves, leaf stalks, Ar , ns the pitcher like 
appendage of the leaf of tiie Sepenihen de- 
utillatona or piteher-plaiit 
Appendix (up peii'iUks), n pi Appendixes 
(Hp'pen'diks e/.) and Appendices (ap peii'- 
dl-se/» 1 1^ , fnmi nppeodo. See AI'PKNP 1 
1 Hoinethiiig appended or aiitled, an mijuni't, 
concomitant, tn iippeiidugc 

N<>riii<oiilv lici aiiK Atx (tppefti/i\ to p.iiglaiid | 

//•i/r I 

Hpccillcallv 2 All addition appended to a 
book relating, but not essential, to the main 
work, and tbusdillcritig frtun asiipideiueiit, 
whieli pro]>erl,v is to eorrect Inaccuracies 
anti Hiiiipl) defleieiieies 
Appendixious (up ]>eii dik'sbiis), (t Per- i 
tuTiiiiig to or tif the nature of an appendix, 
apiieiulicatory llenthain. |ltare. | 
Appense (ap-)ieiis'), a 1 1< aitjtendu, appeu 
tnini See Al'PKM* ) Hanging from aliove. 
specitlc]ill>. ill htd applied tt* an ovule at- 
tached to tlie placeiit4i l».v stime iMiint liiter- 
inediatc lictweeii tlie apex iiinl the iiiitldle. 
AppentiS (ap peii'tis), n |Fr., from L itji- 
penttiiuuni ad, to, and pendu, to hang | 
All airliitectiiral name for a lean-to roof or 
a kind of open slied supporteil oii eiduiiins or 
brackets let into it wall, or otherwise, with 
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Appciitu, l .ithcilrnl €>f Mraux (fiftrrntli «'riitMry) 

the view of utTordiiig protection fri>m the 
weather to a dt»or. nlndo^i. Higiit of steps, 
Ac . over which It projects (’tirrupted in 
Kliglisii into jient/mtnte 
Apperoelvet (iiii-iH'r-st^v"), r / [Kr aperee- 
vote. See PRHCKtVK 1 To jwreelve; to com- 
prehend 

Apperoeiying.t » IVn-eption Chaucer 
iwpercsption (Up-ia'ii sep'shoiO, fi (l»iv- 
nx ap for mf. mid pereeptum ) 1 Pereepliou 
Uiat irtleids upon itself ; conseiousiiess 

The phUn»,upht>r makes a disnn* non lictween per- 
ception «iul wlial hi x.Ms.%pptf,rpttOH appe* 


ceptton he understands that degree of perception 
which reflcLts, ai> it were, upon itielf ; by which we 
are conacious of our own existence, and conscious of 
our own perceptions. Retd. 

2. Spontaneous thought without volition or 
reflection 

Apperil t ( ap-pcr'il ). n flTeflx ap, from L 
act; and peril ] Peril; danger. 'Let me stay 
at thine a/i/icrtf.' Shak 
Appersi-ajld. n a name sometimes given 
to the eliaraetcr A* ; ampersand ' lieee of 
deformity in the sha^ of an izzard or an 
upperHi-aud ' MackUn. 

Appertain (ap-i^^r-tair). v. L [Fr. apparteu i r 
- L ad. and pertineo, to pertain. See PEli- 
TAIN.I 'J'o lieloiig or pertain, whether by 
riglit, nuf ure. ctistoin. or appointment. 

Ilnng iiiotirtiftil epitaphs, and do uli ntes 
That appertatu unto a burLil i^hak 

riiL 1-atiicr, to whom in lirav'n Miprciiic 
Kitigduiii, and power, and glory apptrUntis 

Milton. 

Appertaining ( ap-iar tan'ing ), n That 
which nii[a‘i'tains nr iNdongs to a person or 
thing, all apjiurienanee; nppciiiliigc of rank 
or dignity 

Ills r(..il h.il>itudc gave- lift* and grac c 
1 ri apper/ittntnyx .mil to nrn.uiiciit ShuA 

Appertainment (ap |)(;r-tan'nieiit), n 'Jliat | 
whicli ap]»ertaiiiK or heloiigs; an appurten- 
ance; external attribute pertaining to one's | 
rank or ilignity 'We lay by our appertain- \ 
inentM' Shak (Rare | j 

Appertenance (ap-pCr'ten-ans). rt To fur- ! 
nish with liy way of iippiirtenanee, tosup]ily 
tir equiii ; 

‘1 he Ituililiiigs arc antient, large, stinii^, .oul fair, { 
.md upper tenant rd with th** ii< ccss.irics of wood, 
w.iti r, nsliiiig. |i.trks, .iiid nulls Ktih (ate-n \ 

Appertenence,i Appertenance t (up-]ii^r'- j 
tcn-ens, up-per'ieu-uuH). n Same us Ajtjmt - \ 
tenanee | 

Appertlnentt(ap-pf*r'titi-ent),a Helonging; 
ap]iiirtenaiit ‘All the oilier gifts apper- i 
fluent to imin ' Shak I 

Appertlnentt ( up-p^r'tiii-ent ). n 'I'hai 
which lieloiigH to something else; an appur- 
tenance. ‘FiiriilHh him with all apiH‘rtin- i 
eniH lieloiigiiig tti his tionour * Shak 
Ajppete.t vt |L ad, to, anti peto, to seek ] 
To crave for; iti desire Chaucer 
Appetence, Appetency (ap'pe-tens, a]i'pe- 
teii-si), n. 1 1, appetentia, frtiiii appetruK, 
npjtetentU', jipr. of appetn, to desire ad, \ 
and netn, to strain after, aim at, tlesirt', ask 
See I’KTITloN ] 1 Hesire, iiicliniitiuii, pro 
)ietisit> 

I h<‘y h.ul a strong appetency loi r< ailing .1Ac//vf,V 
Specitlcaliy 2 Strong natural craving for 
what sat islies some iiodily want: appetite, 
itnimiil desire • Lustful apfndenee ' MUtnn 
it Tile ttduleiicy of oivuiiixetl bodies to select 
iuid iiiiliilie such portions tif matter as serve 
to support anti iiourisli them, or are ite- 
signed to carry on the miimiil or vegetalile 
economy 

'I'ln M' l.ii ti’iiis h.i\t mouths, niid by aniiiMl wire 
tion or appcten. \ they absorb sin li p.irt of the niisl 
•IS IS agrct.tbir to till ir palate }h k Vanctn 

4 ('oiitiniioiis effort on the part tif an organ- 
ized liotiy to perforin a certain action 

Tin jircsriit rx.iiiipk prcnsclv i ontiaduts 

tin opinion th.it the parts of animals may have brtn 
.ill formed by ahat is called appeteney.i e einU-asonr 
peri'ctii.Ut.'il, ami tmperi t>ptibl> working ils (.fleit 
through un ini..iU iilabk series of gener.UiunN 

/’•i/ei 

fi Attraction, or the tendency in lH>di(>s to 
move toward each other and unite {Kare | 
Appetent (Up'pe-tent), a |1< apjHdcm, ap- 
petentih, pjir of appvtv See AlTKTKNi'E 1 
liesiriiig, vci-j desirous. ‘Thirsty and ap- 
petent after glory ' Str (i Buck. 
Appetlblllty (upV’t-i-biri-ti), n The qua- 
lity of lieing tiesirable *Tlie ajipt’tibilitp of 
tlie oiijeet ' Jiratnhall 
Appetlble (ap'pet-i-lil), a [L avj.ietibUus. 
from apjH'tv See AppetKNOR ] Uesirulile, 
eupalile t»f being the object t»f appidite 
Tower both to slight the most appetibU 
I olijects, and tti controul the most unruly 
j passions ' Bramhatl 
Appetite (ap'iie tit), n |L appetitue, de- 
sire III geiiemi, fruiu ammto See AlTK- 
TKNCK 1 1 'I’lie nntnriil desire of pleasure 
oi good . the tlesire tif gratifleation, either 
of the bodj or of Uie mind; taste; inelina- 
tioii 

They haw no appttue for bustle or contention 

Slwcifloally- 2. A desire to supply a IsHliIy 
wiuittir craving, a desire for LhhI or drink. 

l-uirest fruit. th>it hung to th’ eye 
Teiiipting stirred in me sudticn appetite 
To plnsk and eat .Vtlten. 


F&te, fur, fat, fgH; ni6, met, h6r; 


rt- S Strong desire, eagerness or longing 'If 


p&no. pin; xi6te. not, nihve; tube, tub, bull; 


Hod had given to eaglet an appetite to 
swim.' Jer. Taylor.— A. t The thing de- 
sired ‘Power being the natural appetUe 
of princes.' Sw^t. [In old authors appe- 
tite is followed by ta; as, ‘an a^^tite to 
praise ’(i>r More)-, but regularly it should 
be followed by /or before the object; as, an 
o/jj/cfife /or pleasure.)— S t N. Craving, long- 
ing, apijcteney, desire. 

Appetltet (a]>'i)e-t!t), v.t. To desire; to 
lung for 

A man in his natural perfection is fierce, . . . «/- 
pettttni! by generation to bring forth his semblable. 

Air 7*. Eiyot. 

Appetltlont (ap-pe-ti'ahon), n Desire. 

We find III animals an estimative or judicial fa- 
culty, .'ll) appetUton or .'tvcrsatioii Str M. Hale. 

Appetltlous t (ap-pe-ti'shus), a Palatable; 
cfcsiralile ' ApjieiitiouH, passable, and tooth- 
some ’ Brief Deacr ef t'anaticke. 
Appetitive (aii'pc-tit-iv), a. Having the 
quality of desiring gratifleation. 

'I he will IS not a bare appetitive power at that of 
the sensual appetite Sit M Hate, 

Appetize (ap'iie-tiz). v. t To give an ap- 
petite to, to increase nr whet the appetite of; 
UH, to appetize one for his food. 

Appetizer (ap'iie-tiz-Cr). n That which ap- 
petizes or wliets the appetite, us a walk. 
Appetizing (u]i'])e-ti/-ing), p and a. Givina 
an appetite, producing an appetite. ‘Could 
not be very appetiziny ’ Mm Gaekell. 
Applan (u))'iii-an), n I'ertaiiiing to Appins. 

- Appian Way, a eclebratcd road from 
Rome Hoiitli through (^aimu to Rriindusium 
(llrindisi), commenced by the itemor Appiue 
(Maiidius li (' 3i‘2 Jt is above ;^30 miles in 
length. 14 to m feet in breadth, and is 
formed of hard, hexagonal stones, exactly 
fltied to one another, and resting on an ad- 
mirable suiihtructureof considerable deptli. 
Applaud (ttp-plgd'), rt fL applaudo, ap- 
pUmeuni ad, ami plaudo, to make a noise 
by clapping the hands J To praise or show 
approbation of iiy clapping the hands, ac- 
clamation. or other signiflcant sign ; to 
IiraiHc in gem‘ral, iiy words, actions, or other 
iiieaiiK, to commend; to approve, with or 
without demonstration 

tin gixis, 1 tin *////(! W his Lounige. Shak 
( ) that cmr l,itli(.rs wmilij applaud our loves I Shak, 

.S\N 'I'o extol, praise, commend, cry up, 
magnify. 

Applaud (ap-phid'), V i To give praise ; to 
express apiiroliation ; to approve, with or 
witliout dcnionstrut ion 

Ami there lit k(‘pt tlm justice of the king 
vigorousi), mildly, that nil hearts 
ApplaUiud Tennyson 

Applauder (ap-phul'cr), n ( )nc who praises 
or comim'iids "I'wo hundred and eighty 
applandem at three sliillings a day.' Canyle. 
Applause (ap-phi/. ), u ISee APPLAUn 1 
ITuise loudl> t‘xi>veBhed ; approbation and 
praise, expresseil Iiy clapTiiiig the hands, ae- 
elaniation, or liu/zas. approbation expressed 
in liny way, eominemlation, approval. 

bhall he t-'r wlmse a/'A'nni' 1 strove — 

1 h.iil siitli re\ereii(.e k>r his blaiiU'- - 
bet with deal cve some hnhli ii shame. 

Ami I be lessened in his ln\i-lf Tennyson. 

Syn Acelidm, ueelamatioii, plaudit, com- 
liieiiibition. 

Applauzeful (ap phiz'ful), a Laudatory; 
signifying applause [ Kare | 

All br.tnri .iml itrit.iiii ring with arri.iin.itinn. 

And with apptamrtui thanks they do n-ioiee 
yoAii lavltn 

Applausive (ap-pldz’iv). a. Applauding; 
coiitiiiiiing applause 

l.rect her with breath Jennyson 

Apple (apl), I( [A .Sax irpjtel, irpl, a word 
I (oiiimou to the 'reutonu , ('eltic, .Slavonic, 

I and Lithuanian toiigueg. (^imp led epli, 
•Sw nple, Dan irhle, 1> aftpel, G apfel, Ir. 

I uhhal, abhal, a^tal, Gael ubhall, Riis 
jaldnkn, Pol juhlko, Litli, uhidyti j 1 The 
fnilt or pome of the apple-tree {Pyrve Ma- 
tuK) The apple is u fruit of the temperate 
regions of the gloiie, oier which it is niii- 
versnily cultivated It is used for baking, 
for dessert, and the manufacture of cider. 
It eoiitaiiis 13 to ‘Jl per cent of solid mat- 
tM*. and the juice contains malic acid. In 
its wild state it is the austere crab-apple of 
the hedges— 2 The tree itself. Pyrue Ma- 
lue See AlM’LK-TREK — 8 A name popu- 
larly given to various exotic fruits or trees 
having little or nothing in romnioii with 
the apple; as, the balsam a]>ple(Affimor(ficdi 
baleanivui), the custard-apple (A iiana reti- 
mlata),ihe ofar-&pp\e {Sedanum eentlentumX 
the pine-apple (Ananasxa xativa), —A^ 
}dc vf the eye, the pupil - Apple of Sodom, 
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APPOOOIATURA 


A fruit described by old writers as exter- 
nally of lair appearancop but turning to 
ashes when plucked; probably the fruit of 
SoUmum godomeum, or of Calotropia pro- 
eera.— Adam's awle, (a) the lime; (b) a 
prominence on the throat. Sec Adam.— 
Apple discord, cause of envy and conten- 
tion, in allusion to the story in the Greek 
mythology of the golden apple thrown into 
an assembly of the gods by the goddess of 
discord (Eris), l>earing the inscription ‘for 
the fairest. ’ Aphrodite fVenus), Hera(J uuo), 
and Pallas (Minerva) became competitors 
for it, and its adjudication to the first by 
Paris so inflamed the jealousy and hatred 
of Hera to all of the Trojan race that she 
did not cease her machinations till Troy 
was destroyed. 

Appl6 (apH), V. t. To form like an apple 
Ap pla (apl), V i. To grow into the form of 
an apple 

One (turnip) afpUs alwvc the (ground. Afarshail 

Apple-hliffllt (ap'l-l)lit'), n A species of 
aphis See Anns. 

Apple-brandy, Apple-jack (>ip'i-branMi, 
apl-jak), n A litpior distilled from cider; 
also called Cider-bmndu [American ] 
Apple-butter (ap'l-biit't^r). n A sauce 
made of apples stewed down in cider. 
[American 1 

Apple-COrer (ap'l-kor-<^r), H. One who or 
tliat which removes tlie core from apples; 
specifically, an instniment in the form of a 
long conical tulie with stsharjitMiedend which 
cuts into tile fruit, tlic «*orc iiassing into the 
tube. Sviien this is fitted with radial knives 
it is called an apjtle-tjuartoi'cr, or applv- 
sliAM'r. 

Apple-drink (ap'l-dringk), ti Cider 
Apple-faced (ap'l-fast), a. Having a round, 
^ump, glowing face, like an apple. 'Ap- 
yli- faced children.' Du'kens. 

Apple-graft (ap'l-graft), n A scion of tint 
apple-tree engrafted 

Apple-Jack, see Ai'PiiK-miANDv, 
Apple-JObn (ap'l-jon). n A kind of upph'. 
cunsidurcd to be in pcifcction wlicn shri- 
velletl and witheretl 

I .'un willtort il )iki' .III oUl itpph ’John Shnk 

Apple-motb (ai/l-iiioth), n The Tortrijr 
poiiwuana. a Icpidoiitcrous insect, tlic lai- 
va* of which take up their ubod<‘ in apples 
Apple-parer (ain Imrcr), a One wlio or 
that whicli iiarcsapidcs; specifically, an ini- 
pleiiieni of iiiaiiy various forms used for re- 
moving tlic riinl from apples 
Apple-pie (ap'l -pi), a A [lie made of apples 
stewedor baked, inclosed in iiiistc, or cov- 
ered with paste - Apple-pie /y«'f/,alied made 
up With the sheets doubled so as to tircveid 
anyone from getting his legs down between 
them: ho calleil from the apple turnover, a 
kind of pie in W’liich tlie crust is turned over 
the apples so a.s to render a disli unneces- 
sary. Applv-pie outre, an e\]irossion useil 
in familiar eoiiversutioii, denoting iierfeet 
order, as, everything in 
the house was in apple- 
pir order 

Apple-plp (ap'l pip), n 
All appie-secd 
Apple-quarterer(ap'l- 
kwjirt-er-er), a One 
w lio or that which 
divides apfiles into 
i(Uarters , sjieeifleally, 
an instrument of vari- 
ous forms (one of which 
is described under 
Aim'LE cokkk) used for 
this purpose. 

Apple -scoop (ap'l- 

sKop),a. A scoop or slice 
in sliape of a liollow 
chisel, formed of lione 
or ivory, sometimes of 
silver or wood,foniier!y 
used mueli as tlie fiuil 
knife is now used foi- 
eatiiig api»los It wa*» 
alioiit 7 or s inehes in length, often highly 
deeoiated, and of ver> fanciful design 

Soiiu- s[>cnt tlie hour in leisure's plc.is.'int toil, 

M.iking their appt€-icoop\ of bone the whih 

CLtre 

Apple-Slicer (ap'l-slis-er). See AlM'LK- 
CORKU. 

Apple-squlre (ap'l-skwir), n rFronia;>pf<’, 
the forbidden fruit, and tuptirc.] 1. A pimp; 
a kept gallant, n page who waited on women 
of bad etiaracter * ( 'iit-purscs, liars, bawds, 
whores, pimps, panders, and apjile -squires,’ 
Pimr lifAin - 2 A wittol. 

Applo-tree (ap'l-tre), n. A tree of the 



SI oon, ' 
li.iM- lieliiiigc'il 
Joiiii 


genua Fyrus, nat. order Koaacece. The fruit 
of thia tree, called au apple or pome, is 
indefinitely various, and new varieties are 
being annually introduced. The crab-apple 
{PifTus Mains) is the original kind, from 
which all others have sprung. The wood 
is hard, durable, and finc-graiued.and niiieli 
used in tuniery ; that of the crab-tree is used 
for the teeth of niortiso- wheels. Apple- 
trees are prop^ated by seeds, layers, graft- 
ing, and budding. 

Apple-Wine (ap'l-win), n. Cider. 

Appliable (ap-pira-bl), a [See Apply.] 
Capable of being applied; applicable. [Karc 
or obsolete ] 

All that I h.i\e s.'iid of liCtithen idolatry isit/y»/f. 
ahie to idolatry of another sort. South 

Appliance ^p-pli^ans), n. 1. The act of ap- 
plying. 2. The thing applied; specifteally. 
(a) an appendage; au appurtemuiee; ns, an 
engine with its appliances, (h) llesouree; 
means to lui end; tlevice ‘Witli all appli- 
ances and moans to Ixiot.’ Shak 

Matori.ll app/tafitrth.ivc l>ecn Kivishly iiseil ; arts, 
invoiitiiJiis, ami iii.irlunos introdiicod from abroad, 
iii.'iniii.tctures set up. LOiiiitumit.atioiis opnicd, ro.ids 
iit.ido, L.iiiit(ls dug, itiiiies worked, harbours formed 
h'ud/c 

(r)f Application; meilieament; remedy. 

Disc.ases ilesperntc grown 
by desperate appluttue .tre relieved. Shalt i 

Applicability (ap'pli-ka-bir'i-ti). n. The ' 
(luiility of being applicable or lit to be ap- ' 
plied I 

Applicable (ap'pli-ka-ld), a. {Fr , from L. 
applicare See Afl’l.V | Cajiaiilo of being | 
applied; fit to be applied, as eoiino(‘tt‘d w'itli | 
a thing; having relevance; as, this oliserva- | 
tion is applicable to tlie ease under eon- i 
sideration i 

The use of logic, .ilthougli potenti.illy app/iia/>,'r I 
to every nutter, is nlw.iys .utiully iiianifestetl by | 
specl.d rt tc rem e to some one .Si/// Hamiltim. ' 

AppUcablenese (ap'pli-kn b1 nes). n Fit- 
ness to be appliiMl; tbe tpiality t>f being aii- 
I plieable 

! Appllcably (ap'pll-ka-bli), ade In an ap- 
' pliealde iiiaiiiier. 

I AppUcancy (ap'pli-kan-si), n The state of 
; being a|ipnealile 

i Applicant (ap'fill-Kiuit), n |L. applienns, 

I (ifiplieanfih. ppr of applieo See A 1*1*1, \ 1 
1 due W'lio applies; one who makes reiiuest. 
a petitioner, a candidate 

I 'Wir a/ p't> .tuf lor Miipi'f \\ .Iter del. tires hiitisolf 

to In till Messi'- /Yww//ee 

; 2 A diligent student; one who a]iplies him- 
self eIosel> I Kart* and Anu'i'icaii | 

Applicate (ap'idi-kat), a \ liglit IIjh* drawn 
' across a curve, so as to bt* bisected b> the 
! diameter, an ordinate 
i Applicate (ap'pli-kat), a Applied or put 
, to some use |Jlaie | 

* 1 hose appiuatt s< ien> e. wIikIi extend tin* power 

ol m.iii ovi I the i li meiit . t\ / .r we; 

- Applicate nuaihri. a number a)i)died in a 
eoiiei’eteease Hutton Appheate ordmate, 
a stmiglit line applied at riglii aiigle.s to (lie 
axis of any conic seetmii, and bounded by tlie 
curve 

Applicate ( (ap'pli kilt), e t To apjily ‘Tlie 
act of faitli is appheatrd to tlie oiijeet ' 
Jtp Pearson 

Application (ap-pli-ka'shon), /i. |L apph- 
catin. .See Ai’i*i.\ J 1. The act of uppljiiig 
or putting to; tlie act of laying on . us. tlie 
npplieation of eiiiollieiits to a diseased linili 
‘J Tlie tiling .applied; us, tlie pain was abated 
by tbe ajipliration Tlie act of making 
request or soliciting, as. he made 
tion to tlie Court of Chaiieery 4 The act 
of making use of, as means, the eniidoy- 
ineiit of means 

Il .1 right I i.nrsp Ik t.tki n with childr'-n, tlicrc will 
not by iiiiii 11 111 «’d Ilf till tippihittiou uf tin. i>jiiuii(iii 
rrw.ird , iind j inudiiiu iit . 

b Tile act of tixing tlie mind on something, 
intcii.seiiess of thought, i'Iom* stud\. atten- 
tion, as, to injure thelieultli b> upplieatnni 
to study 

Thf iir.itc, siirprisrd to fiml siif.)i iiist.uu.is of in- 
iliistry .mil app/trafioH in .i young iii.in, who h.id 
iii-vrr iiH I with tht least enr oiiragciiiynt, aski-rl inm 
if 111 did mil extremely regret the want ril .t iilicr.il 
edu(.itioii huMttw 

0 The act of applying tir n'ferring some 
thing, us a general ]iri?ieiple. to a iiartieiihir 
ease , tiie testing of something theoretieui 
by appl>ing it in prartiee 

lie l.itd down with > Icariiess and .’trtiiraiy tlie 

f iruuipUs liy whith the c|iiestioii is to l» deMdeil, 
nit he did not piirbuc Uiliii into their tietaileil app/i 
fiitiou '*!• b < Lntti 

AppUcatlye (ap'pli-kat- iv). a Applying; 
applieutory. BramhaU. [Rare.] 


AmOlOfttor (ap'pli-kat-«r). n. A surgical In- 
strumeut for applying caustic, a tent, or 
some other implication to a deep-seated 
part. E. H. Knight 

Applicatory (ap^pll-ka-to-ri). o. That in- 
cludes the act of applying; having an apjili- 
eatiun; applicative. * Applicatory informa- 
tion.' Bp Wilkins. |Rare.] 

Appllcatonr (np'])li.ka-to-ri), n That whieli 
applies. I Rare.] 

I'iiith ih the inwiird appltcatory (of Christ's de.Uh). 
and if there be any outward, it must be the s.ii r.i- 
laeiits. Jtt lay lot. 

Applied (ap-plid'), p Olid a Tut on ; put 
to; directod; ciiqiloycd; said specifically of 
a science, when its laws are employed and 
exemplified in dealing with concrete plicno- 
inenii; us, applied mathematics. 

Appliedly (ap-pli'ed-li), adv. Hy applica- 
tion. [RlU'C.J 

All superstition wIi.itsoc\er icllerteth upon reli- 
gion Il IS imt but in siu h .icts .is tn- of theiiiselvcs, 
or afpltedly, atts of religion .mil piety. Mountagu, 

Appller (ap-pli'tir). n One that applies. 

AppUmentt (np-pli'meut). a Apidication. 
Alarston 

AppHqu^ (ap-le-kiV). a, | Fr. appliqut\ from 
appliquer, to put on.] Sewed or nttaehed 
to a surface; said of ornamental materials 
of various kinds, partic ularly of some sort 
of lace whose pattern lias been cut out and 
sewed on a foundation of net. 

Applet t (ap-plot'). r t. I. Lit. to divide into 
idots nr plats; to plot out 2 To allot or 
ap)iortion the ]iroportioiis of an assessment; 
to assess 

ApplOtment t (ap-plot'ment). n Au appor- 
tioned asseHsniciit 

Applumbature (ap-idum'ba-tur). u |L ad. 
to. mid plumbum, lead.) A soldering with 
lend. 

Apply (ap-ph'). f I»ret A pP applied; ppr. 
applying. | O Fr applier, IT npliear, 1/. 
applicare. to fasten to ad, to, and plteo, to 
fold, to doiil)l(> up. Hei* IM.Y ] 1 To lay oil; 
to put one thing to another, as, to apply 
tlie liiuid to till* breast; to apply niedica- ‘ 
niciits to a diseased part of the body ’ Av- 
plu to her some remedies ’ Shak, *2 'I’o 
use or employ for a particular purpose or 
in a partieuliir ease, as, to ay/p/r/ a sum of 
money to tlie payment of a debt '(Taft 
against vice I must apply ’ Sfiak :< To 
put, lefer, ot use as suitable oi relative to 
some |)t‘rsoii oi tiling, a.s, to apply the tes- 
timom to till* ease 

1 »nMt .\g.iiiii‘mmiii, Nostor sli.ill ti/'f-lv 
I hv l,iti si words .Shak, 

I repc.ktid tlx M'o.i,swhiih I formerly (»/*///«/ to 
him lUydtn. 

4 'I'o engage and einiuoy with attention ; 
to oeeiip> , as, 'Apply thine heart to instruc- 
tion ' I'rov xxiii 12 

I' very m:iii is loiisdoiis to himsolf that he tlihiks, 
and th.it whii II Ins mmd is aef>lud .ibiuit. whilst 
tliiiikitig, IS, till' iiliMs th.ii .in liiL'ii. I tHke 

b t Tt» address or direct. 

S.o ri'il vows ,itid iiiystii song a/'/'ttvd 

'I (• grisly J’liito .iiid his gloomy bride Pofif 

(5 t To busy, to keep at work; to jily; super- 
seded ii.\ ply (wliicli see) 

w.iy aeeiyu 
I Inst did 11 V Sftfuxrr. 

7 t To visit ; as. 'l\e applied eai-li jilaee so 
fust ’ (Chapman To afijdy our'n sell, (a) to 
give tile eiiief par* of one's time and atten- 
tion ; to ibidientt* or devote one's self (to a 
tiling), us. In ujmly one’s selj to tlie stmly 
of botany. (b)t To make un application, to 
have Id nurse liy requcHt, to address one's 
self (to a person) ‘ I applied myself tn him 
for lud]i ' Johnson 

Apply (ap-pli'), r t 1 To suit, to agree; to 
liave some eoniieetion, agreeiiieiit, analogy, 
or referem-e to, as, this argUTiieiit applies 
well to tlic ease; the remarks were not 
Tneiirit tn apply to you 2 To make request; 
to Holieit. to liavc recourse witli a view to 
gain sonietliing, m.Ut ajijdy to govenmiont 
for an oflb e, I applied to a friend for iiifor- 
iiiutioii 

AppOgglatO (aj»-po-jA'to) [It., pro])pcdl 
III •music, a direction signifying that tlio 
notes are to lie perfomieil so that tliey iii- 
Hensittly glide and nielt into each other 
without any perceptilde iirenk. 

Appogglatura (np-i»oj'a-t/i"rn). n [It, from 
a ppoyyi/ire, ti i lean . | In music, 

' a small additional note <»f 

eiidiellishineiit, jireecdiiig the 
— -t-^ note to wliieli it is attached, 
and taking away from the 
principal note a portion of its time 


W hoM busy h'H su f.ist tin ir w.iy appiyd, 
'I h.it 011111(1 .iIhiiiI .1 I liiiid III il 


ch. cAain; eh. Sc. locA; g. (fo; J.job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, linif; TH. fAen; th, f/dn; w, wig; wh, 10 /dg; zh, anirc.— .See Kky. 
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Appoint (ap-point'). » t. [Fr. appmnter, to j 
refer a cause, to ^Ive a salary; O.Fr. ap- ' 
poineter, to determine, tf> iliiish a coiitru' | 
vorsy, to decree; L L ajtjfvnrJare, to bring . 
to the iKiint, to fix the jKiints in a contro- 
versy or agreement - L atf, to, and piinr- i 
turn, a point See f'ofNT j 1 t To make fust , 
or firm; to esfiiiilish; to secure 
When he tlu* foimdanoni. f»f the r.irtlt 

I’rov VIII -Mi 

2. 'J’o constitute, ordain, or fix by de»iee, 
onler, or decision; to decree; to coninmnd. 

Until him thfiM j^.ivfst roiiuiicitiitiiienl, whn ii hr 
tMiisK'O vM“<l,.fiid iimiirflMtcly thoii////»/«//'//i/ ile.ith 
to him mill his Kriicr.iti<iii<, v l-s<ir>i‘< in , 

'I hy srrv.iiil*. .tre rr.tily tn clo wh.tO'ver my lnril 
the kliic sli.ill nppnint j S.iin ji\ t;, 

3 To allot, set apart, or designate, to lui- 
minutt', ns to an ofllce. 

1 ht*'.e Lilns m-re uppoiurrrf fur .ill ihr i hlldren of 
lsr.«el Josh XX I, 

1 .«■! ]*h ir loll app >inf oflu its oscr tin l.nnl 

<<i*ii xli i4 

4. To settle , to f|\. lumie. or deteniiiiie iiy 
authority or upon aoreement, ns. tliey «;>- 
jmintrti a tune and place for the meeting, 
fi.f To ]ioint at by way of eeiiHiire; to ar- | 
raign ‘ Appmut not liea\enly disposition ' 
Milton (> 'I'll ]irovide with all that is re- i 
qulslte; to eiiiilp ' 

Vou iii.i> In .irim I .mil M I II 

7 In loir, to allot or diviile, in \iTtiieot a 
elaiise eoiitained in a convey since, eoiifer- 
ring a power on home person, ulio is called 
the appointin' tu do so , as, uliere a parent 
has the liferent of a fund with a jiowi i to 
appoint tlic fund to Ins • hildren afterdcath 
Till' pari'iit III that case is the appointm, 
and the I hildrcii aie said to lie appomti-fh. 
Appoint <a)i point'), r< 1 To ordain; to 
(h'termine 

'I Ilf I 'ii-l Im I ,ip/>,'ifi*i,/ III delt.it tilt umi'l i mni- 
si I III Ahitii|iliM ‘.Slim XVII 111 

2 In taw, to everci.se a ]iower of appoint' 
nient 

Appolntable (ap point'a id), a (‘a)ialde of 
biTng appointed or constituted 
Appointee (ap point e'), a I A person ap 
pointed. I hare I i! Formerl,>, a soldier in 
the Freiieh arm.>, wlm for long service and 
bravery received more pa,y than otiicr pn 
vnt(*s .*{ In /rue, the persiiii who hemdlts 
by the execution of a power of ajipoiiit- 
iiient See M'I’oint. 7 
Appointee (ap-point-e ), a In firr same as 

AipaiHi'. 

Appointor (ap-point'er). a One who ap- | 
points 

Appointment (aii-point'mcnt), n I The 
act of aiipointiiig ; designation to otilcc, :is, 
he erri'd h\ the (f)i/mry</raea/ ol nnsnitaldc 
men '2 An otilce held by a person ap 
pointed . as, he holds a high appniiitiio at 
in the civil service Stipulation, assig 
nation; the act ot tlxing by mutual agiee- 
nient , as, lhe\ niadi* an appoint nn'ut to 
meet at st\ o clock 1 Kst a I ill shed order 
or constitution, liciiec, ordinance, diiec 
tion, order, I'ommand, as, it is oiii duty to 
HUbmil to the diMiic appointnicnts 

XVlii il, '..ill viiii Hill I'll, III It III given .11 1 Hill 
iiiglHtln -/n/f . "I tin |irn-.t . I ,'i.» vi <> 
fi Kiiuipnieiit, liiinitiiie. ns for a ship, an , 
army, an otheer soldier, and tin* like, wlnit- 
evei is a]>poiuted loi use and liiaiiauemeiit , 
neeolitreuieiils. lu this sense Used trei|UeUth 
ill the plur.il * e’ll M't toitli ill hest ap- 
point im at ii\\ it\i\ legimelits' S/iaf, 

rin 1 . IV ill e. I mil! Ill 'I till It , liii I III ill, ri Inn ss 
of tUt'U .I'p.'iiiOfr'.f, ,..v 

(1 At't of ]irepariiig, ]ire])aratiou lliare] 
riirrrliiii' vh'ii In-st ,ipp,'inf'n, • : in.ikc with vj-, , d 

7 All allowatiee to a person: a salary or 
pension, as to a pulilic otileer pnipidly iised 
only In the plural 

All I vpi II .■ )iiH|«<itii)in il tH Ins .f/A’oi'mf •<!', nuj 
fivrtiiin 1 in • i-ssirv i u, ' r , 

h In /nr/', (ri 1 ade>iseoi grant to a ehant- 
uble use V common law -deed m con- 
veyance of a deri\ative iintnie, relating to 
or dependent on some )»iecedent assniance 
ill which a power toniipoint to certain uses 
litiH beim created or pre.scr\c«l to the ]iari\ 
therohy granting or appointing P \ii ' 
honorary |iiut to perform at a piihln exldbi 
tton of a eollege (I nited Stair's | 
Appointor tap-point or), n In laii\ one 
who has a jMiWiT i»f appointment 
Apportert (ap poit er). a. |Kr ri/rporfer. to 
bring in I. nd. to. and ^Mirto, to carry ] A 
hriiiger in: one that brings anything into 
the etuintry 

This iii.)krs onlv llu- .i^Ai.Vxi tli, t)is<-I\rs, thrir 
aiders, .ibcttors, .iu<i assist mis, iiaitHis 

Ar* Af I 


Apportion (ap-pdr'ahoo), f>. t. (O Fr. appor- 
twner - L. ad, and pttrtin, portion. See 
J’ORTloN 1 To divide and asaign in juafc 
pro)>ortiou; to diatribiite among two or 
more a juat part or ahare to each; to diatri- 
bute ; to alhrt ; aa. to apportion undivided 
riglita; to apportion tune anumg various 
em]ilf>yincnts 

ApportionateneflBt (ap-imi-'ahon-Ht-nca), n 
'flic state or r|uality of lieiiig udafitcMl ; juat 
Itroportion *'riie ajijiortioruitmeKK of it 
(the liturgy) tr» the eial for which it was 
designed linrnniond 
Apportioner (ap-pdr'shrm-f r), ?/. One that 
afiportioiis. 

Apportionment ( ap-ivVshon-men t ), n The 
act of Hp]iortioning. a dividing into just 
pi'oportirrns or .slnires; a dividing and as- 
signing to each proprietor hia Just portion 
of an uiidi\irled right or pri»pcrty 
AppOSet (ap-po/'), r t (Fr. ajiponrr, to set 
to, (I Fi , to rpiestion : L appono, amioni- 
tiiiii ad, to, and pono, to place, wliunec 
pnm‘, pohitinii. di‘poM\ A'/' 1 1. 'I'o place be- 
snle. to s<'t riown iM'tore ' lie food o/rpriKcr/ 
betori' them ’ r/rrt/mrrur 2 Toupldy ‘Aji- 
piiKi'd tr» the parts * Hanvi/. 3 To )uit 
ipiestions to , to e.vaniine, to pose 

I hri .1 u.e. fHiiiid Mttiiig iii the teiiiph . imt tn g.t/i 
Hii tin gliiri Ilf tin lioiist, , but to In-.if .itnl 
app >'0 tin dottiirs hp Unll 

Apposer (up-pr'i/.'er). n 1 All examiner; 
one whose business is to put ipiestions 
Sjteeifleally -- 2 An oflieer in the court of 
exeheriner, eoiiimoiily called the poro'r 
Apposite ( ap')io-/it ). rr | 1, ajiponit an, mt 

01 pul to, from appono ad, ami pono, to 
)>nt or place | .Snitalde , fit : appropriate ; 
very applicable, well adai>teil : followed by 
/ri.’tis. this iirgnmeiit is very appimitr to the 
ease ‘Heady ami ajiponitr iinsweis ’ Bacon 

Appositely btp'pd'/it li). adv Jii an a)>po- 
site manner, snitahly . Illly; projiciiy ; aji- 
propriately 

Appositeness (ap'po-/.it-iM>). n Tiie state 
or ipiality of heiiig apposite; tiiiiess; pro- 
priet>. snitahleiiess 

Apposition ( a)>-|»o /i'slioii ). n 1 The net 
of adding to, addition, a Hcttilig to ‘The 
appoHitinn ot new matter' Arhnthnot 

2 I II ijiain the relation in wliieli one or more 
nouns or snhstiintivepiiraMesoreluuses sluiiil 
(o a noun or pronoun, xvliieli they explain or 
eharacteri/e w itliont being preilieatcd of it, 
and with W'liieh they agree in etise In the 
billowing e\ample^ the nouns and jihrases 
111 Halles are in apposition to the noniis or 
lii'ononns immediately preceding t'leero, 
the orator, lived in the first r'entiiiy hefori' 
rhrist; he. the coniiaaadcr ot the tenth 
legiment, now led Ills troops towards the 
hill . the «lesir<' to attain eminence is one of 
the leading motives to iietivity. the opinion, 
that a Hi me leinti i is ipuieratlif follmced tn/ 
a pood saiiioici, IS a vulgar error 3 In 
phiisiol that fiart of the fiiiietioii of nutri- 
tion iiy which the com pollen ts of the hloorl 
air' traiislormed on the five surface of an 
org:iii into a solid tinorgaiil/ed hiihstanee, 
whii h iH tile mode of growth of the tissues 
that are not xa.senhir 

Appositional (ap po /.i'shon 111), a IVrtidn- 
iiig to apposition, espeemlly gniininaticiil 
apposition 

Appositive ( ap po/'it 1 \ ). a 1 Apposite ; 
appliealde lit iirain placed in apposi- 
tion • Afi/foMtii'i to the xvords going iiiiine- 
dniteh liet«»n‘ ’ Kinitehhnll 
Appraisal (appra/all. rr taluatioii hy 
authority, an iip]»r.iisemeiit 
Appraise ( ap pi a/'), r- f pret A ]»P up- 
/naised, ppr apprnisinp |<1 Fr appreiser; 
I. apprctniri . to set a price on ad, tr». and 
/nctiina, a price .Si-e IMiAI'^K, riJIi’K, Al'- 
I'UKCMTi: I 1 'roxuliie. to set a price Upon: 
to e>vtiinate the \alne of (It is generally 
used foi the act of v.iluiiig by men appointed 
lor tin' purpose, under direction of law or 
b\ agreement of jiarties, a»,Xo appraise the 
goorU and estate <»f a deceased |.H*rson, or 
goods taken under a distivss for rent. See 
note under APPUAISKU ) 2 To estliuate 

geiieialh. 

Thr sKkIv ImIh 

WliHiii I lun h toiik, .Hill h.iiutU*<l all Ins iaiibs. 

■/pp*.ti„.i his wt-ighl, .iiul lundicd fathc-r-iikt 
Ifnnj, \fln 

;> To finiisi’ (Hare) 

Appraisement (ap piaz'ment). fi The act 
of sidting a vahif' under some authority or 
appointment, also, the rate at xihich u thing 
is valued . the x-alne fixed, nr valuation. 
In England, wlicii goods haxv Irvii taken 
under a distress for rent, it is iioeesHary. iii 
ordei to enable the landlord to mdl them, 


that they should lie previously appraised or 
valued hy two appraisers, who are sworn to 
appraise the gimds truly, according to the 
best of their understanding, bee note under 
next article 

Appraiser (ap-prax'Or), n. One who appmises; 
specifically, a person lieerised and sworn to 
estimate and fix the value of goods and 
I estate. 

Note --Ajipraise, appraiser, apvrauement, 
are now almost uuifonnly used, instead of 
apprize, ap 2 irizer, apjtrizement, although 
the latter xvere formerly used hy good Eng- 
lish authors, as Lord Bacon, Bishop Hall, 
rtec , and are still frequently used in the 
Ignited States, where the former words are 
I often pronounced like the latter. 

Apprecationt (ai>-])re-kiVshoii), n. (L. ap- 
piecor, appree.ntns, to ))ray to ad, and pre- 
cor, to pray 1 Prayer. ‘Fervent ajipreca- 
tions ’ Bp Hall 

Apprecatoryt (ap'pre-ka-to ri), a Contain- 
I ing n jirayer ‘The (iNmedictioiis) not so 
iniichaop/'cca/rrrr/siHdeeluratory ’Bp Hall. 

\ Appreciable (ap-])i'e'sbi-fl-bl). a (SeeAl*- 
I niKi'lATK.] Ciijiuble of iicitig iijipreciiited 
, or estininted . siitbeicntly gi'cat to be eap- 
I able of eHtiunition 

I A twclftli n,irt ut the- l.ibniir of m.iking .i plough is 
uii qii.intity .r • A Aftd 

Appreciably (ap-jire^slii-u-bli), adc To a 
riegree that may lie ap]ii eeiated or estimated; 
peieejitibly, as, he is ajiprec.iahh/ lietter. 

: Appreciant (up piv'shi ant), a Cajiable of 
! uppreeiiiting . having the faculty of setting 
I a proper value on persons or things 

Sui II vv.e. tlir iii.iii wlioiu Ilciiry, of (Icscrt 
I ylppttminl fur luglii M trust 

' Sun/ht'V 

Appreciate (ap-pre'shi-at). r t. pret A i>p. 
appieciated . p(n a/ijireciatinp. (Fr up- 
preeier, tn set a value, L, ajipretio, appreei- 
atvni ad, mu] pretiiim, Miluv, jiriec See 
I’liK’K I 1 'I'o value. t(» si't a piieeor viiluo 
on, to estimate; us, we seldom siithciently 
appreciate the inlvantagch we enjoy 

111 ' si-i t.nu ^ (if .1 persf t utcil rt ligion .irc - m Idom 
III .1 tiriipi I |(iii|iitHt iiiiiiil t.ilnily til iiivestig.ite nr 
V .iiiilitllv \o nppmoitt the iiihIivi’k iil tin ir etiriiiir's. 

Itihluni 

2 'I’o estimate rliily ; to jdiiee a siittieimitly 
Ingli esliimite on . as, he thinks he is not 
' appieciated iColloii 1 .‘k To raise the vnluo 
of ‘Le.st II sudden pence should apjircciate 
! (lie money.’ //. Ba/asay 

Appreciate (ap pie'slii-at). r i. To rise in 
I \ tilne, to become of more value; as. the coin 
1 ot the eountvy apinecintci> , imblie seeuri- 
I t\t‘h.ap/nrciated wJieii tliedebt was funded. 

; Appreciation (aii-i)i'e'shi-a"8lion). » 'I’ho 

I net of appreeiatiiig . as, (a) the act of valu- 
j mg or estimating, the act of setting a price 
! oi\aliieon (/»)'riieacl of setting a due value 
I on (c) A rising in value; increase of worth 
! or value. 

' Appreciative (a}> pre'shi a-tiv). a ('ajiahle 
I ot aiqireciating; m.'inifesting due .ipjirceia- 
j tion. as, an ap/ireeiatire amiience 

Appreciatory (ap luv'shi a to n), a Appre- 
ciativi'. as. appieeintorn praise 

Appredlcate (ap piv'di kut), #r i Ap for L. 
ail, to. and F. jnidinite ] All addition tu 
the preilu'ute; the eopnia m a jiioposition 

ll\ .Xnsi'-tli lilt pn 'III .III nil liiili till. LH|iula.,iiul 
from .1 liiiM li\ liiiii ilii I iiii I li.is |i\ subsequent 
(■reek loi'u win-, bei ii stjleil tin oft* fdonte 

■xrx // . Hamilton. 

Apprehend (ap-iu'e hend'), v /. (L apjire- 
hendo ad, and pieheiflu, to take or seize, 
pnr, helore, and hendo (not used), to seize.] 
l.t To lake or seize. In take oi lay hold of. 

1 There is iiotliiiig luc hull ., .IhuI'Ic haiidU. or ,it 
le.isi. \\i- twii h.iiiil- ,!/■/< !, ftt'nn it. 

y,r, 7\ty/,<r. 

2f To oeciipy or take possession of; to take 
for one’s self 3 To take into custody; to 
take or nirest by legal process, or with a 
view to trial . as, to apprehend a Uiief.— 
4. To take or la> hold of hy the mind; to 
become eogiii/aiit of; to understand; to 
recognize, to discern or iicrceive; to become 
conscious of. 

! I nil til the utuiHjt iiic.isure of wh.rt bliss 
[ lluiuan desires i.au seek oi njipfthetui, Milton. 

He seems to he.ir .1 In .i \ eul> friend. 

All i ihrii’ thi. k \tils 111 iXf'joeltcnd 
A Ulioiir Horkiii,; in <111 end Tfuuyson, 

ii To conceive or regard as such or such; to 
xiew or consider, to look upon as. Gladstone. 
— 0. I o regard or look forw'ard to with some 
dread, to anticipate with douiits; to enter- 
tain suspicion or fear of : often said of a 
future evil; ns, xve ajiprihend calamities 
iioiu a feeble or wicked adiuinistratioiL 


Fate, fkr. fat. fall; mO. met, ht’ir; pine, pin; iu)te, not, move; tube. tub. bull. oil, pound; u. Sc. abnne; J*, Sc. ley. 
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APPROBATION 


Comprehetid. See following 

extract. 

We affrefund many truths which we do not fvm- 
freitend. The Kreat mystery, for insttiiice. of the 
Holy Trinity— wc lay hold upon it {nd freJifndo), we 

» iipon It, our souls live hy it; but wc do nut take 
in, we do not tomprthend it It bclonnifs to the 
idea of (tod that he m.ay be apprehended thoii(;h not 
comprehended hy liis re,isnii.'ible rrc.atures; ho has 
iiiniie them to know liiiii, though not ti> know him .'ll!, 
to afpnhend Xhongh nut to tomprehend him. 

Trench 

.Syn To catch, seize, arrest, detain, capture, 
conceive, understand, believr, fear, dread 
Apprehend (ap-pre-hend'), v i 1. To seize 
with the mind ; to form a conception ; to 
conceive; to think; to suppose; to iiuiutiiie. 
‘You appreheud ]iassiug shrewdly ’ Shak. 
2. To think; to believe or be of opinion, but 
without positive certainty: used us u modest 
way of introducing an opinion ; as, all this 
is true, but we apprehend it is not to tlie 
purpose. S. 'I’o be apprehensive ; to be in 
fear of u future evil. ‘ It is w'orse to appre- 
hend than to suiter.' Hmre 
Apprehender (up-pre-hend'Cr), n. (»nc who 
apprehends 

Apprehensible (ap-pre-hen'si-bl). rt (".ip- 
able of being apprehended or conceived 
Apprehension (ap-pio-lien'hbon), /I 1 Lil. 
the act of seizing or taking hold of; as, the 
hand is tlie organ of apprehenaion —2 The 
act of aiTesting or seizing liy legal process; 
ns, the felou.aftcr hinapprehensinn, escniied 
3 The mere contein])lation of things without 
altirining,den>ing. or passing any jndgnieiit, 
the operation of tlie mind in eontempl.'itiiig 
ideas, without comparing tlicm with others 
or referring them toe\ternal objects; sim- 
ple intellection . the simple receiition of a 
notion, without necessarily full com prehen- 
sion of it. as of the Trinity: sjieciflcally 
called bv logn-ians s/mp/e a ppreheiutitw 
4 Opinion: conception; sentiments; belief ; 
us in our appreheumou the facts prove the 
issue 

T«i be f.ilsc, .ind ti* be t)u»iij;bl f.ilsf. is all one in 
rcsi'f t of iiK'ii wild act, imt ,k( «irding to trntli. but 
appf I hen \ mn South 

f« 'I'hc faculty by which now ideas are con- 
ceived; jMiwer of perceiving and under 
standing, intellect ‘ In apprehenxion liow 
like a god ' Shak 0 Distrust or fctir at 
the jirospect of future <‘vll, aecompaiiied 
with uneasiness of mind 

The sens'- fif ilcalh i , nmst in nppi ehen\toit Sn.ti 
I l.iudnis w,is in no small appn nuiMon lor In. ovmi 
lilt .’tddnon 

Incomplex appreheuition regards one ob 
jeet or several, without any relation being 
perceived between them, as a man. a horse, 
cards; eoinphx apprehenunnt is of sevcrtil 
objects witli such a relation, us of a man tui 
horseback, a jiackof cards. - Apprehennion, 
Cninprehensuiu Apprehennatn is properly 
simply cogni/ance or conscionsiiess of the 
cMsteiicc of an object, and is analogous to 
percejition by the sen.seB It imiilies, there- 
fore. only partial kiuiwledge Coniprehen 
Hinn, in Its fullest sense, implies a knowledge 
of all the pi'ojierties and relations of its 
ob|ect, and implies, therefore, full know 
ledge .See extract from Abp Treiii-h under 
the verb 

ApprehenBive(ap-pre-hen'six')."- 1 1 Keadj 

to catch or seize; desirous to lay hold of 
I shill b«' \t'r> irppi ehemiTt (if .in\ <n(.i,iiiii‘ 
when in I m.tyilK .my kiml uflncs / o'd Siinfhnd 

‘2 f tpiiek t'l learn or understand, iiuick of 
a])iirehension 

A sherii'^ n.i k as( lmkIs iin- int>i tli< 

bf.mi, . m.ikrs it ijun-k, fnruciivi , 

f il! el niiiibk', l “y, ileUv t.ibU slMpcs .S/tx/ 
Conscious, cognizant. [Hare 1 

A in.iii th It h.is spent Ins ymiiigcr yi-.irs in v.tnitv 
nn I fi.lly, aiul is, by tin. gra^c «1 ijrml, ii*/’tih'-n\ni 

(•fit Ja 7ay!o, 

4 Fearful ; anticijiating, or in expectation 
of evil 

rhf leading reformers began to be appr,- 

Ari/ntv for then lives 

f' Inclined tohelieveorfear, suspicious; as. 
I RXii aj/preheiiHiee he does not understand 
me 

He (the king) becainr aeprehcmi-v lh.it Ins ino 
tives were iniscoiistrui cl, « veil by Ins fri<.nils 

J/ai/am. 

C Percciitive; feeling; sensitive 
Thoughts, my tnrinentor* , armed with deadly stings, 
Mangle my iipprrhen^r.r tendcrest parts MUten 

7 111 inetaph relating to the mental power 
or faculty of apprehension 

It yields as a corollary that iiidginent, tlmt roni- 
{lartvMi. th.it the cognition relativitv is implied in 
*^^*i*y apprehenst‘:e aU Sir fi' Ilamiiton 

h. t Ready to catch or take up with what is 


new; fond of novelty; uew-faiigled ; capri- 
cious. 

! Younger spirit!,, whose apprehensive senses 

All blit new things disdain. Shal . 

Apprehensivelsr (ap-pre-hen'siv-li), adv. 
i In an apprehensive manner. 

Apprebenslveness (ap-pre-hen'siv-nes). n. 

' The quality of being apprehensive ; rcadi- 
' ness to iimlerstaiid; fearfulness 
Apprentice (ap-pren'tis). n. [D.Fr. apfiren- 
ti,t, Fr apprenti, a learner, <uic taken to 
learn a trmle, from L L apprendivaa, en- 
gaged ill learning, from L apprehenda, ap- 
prenda, to seize, and nietapliorically, to 
seize tlie meaning, to underatand. learn 
■ ad, to, and prehendo, to catch; Vr.apprendre, 
to learn ] 1 One who is bound by indenture 
to serve sonic jiarticiilar imlivitiiial. or com- 
pany of individuals, for n specified time, in 
I ordtir to learn some art, trade, profession, 

1 niamifacturc, or the like, in xvhich his mas- 
: ter or masters become bound to instruct 
him Hence 2 A learner in any subject or 
ill any thing; one not xvcll versed in a siili- 
ject .S 1 11 old laie, n barrister iimler sixteen 
years' standing, after wliieli he niiglit he 
called to the rank of serjeant 
Apprentice (ap-pren'tis). r t pret iV ]>p 
apprentieed; iqir apprentteinij To bind to 
or put under tlie eniv of a master, for the 
I ]iurpo8e of instruction in the knowledge of 
nil art. trade, profession, or the like. 

' Apprentice-fee (ap pren'tis fe). n A sum 
! given to the master of an apprentice as a 
[ premium for the iiistnictioii of the latter. 

I Apprenticehoodt (ap preiiTis-imd). n -\p- 
fireiitieesliip \\ Urwgapprentieehood 'Shah 
Apprenticeship (ap prenTiH-ship). n Tite 
si'rvie.e, state. oreomUtioii of an a]>prentiee, 
a state ill which a person is gaining instruc- 
tion under a master, also, tlic term during 
which out* is an atipreiitice 
Apprentisage t (ap-prcu'tiB-aj). n. Ai>preii- 
ticcship 

Appressed, Apprest (ap prest'). a |J, 
appiefixatn, adpreauatn - ad, tt», ami premo, 
jtrenKain, to jirtsss 1 In hot same as .,lf/ 
presned 

Apprest 1 (ap-iirest'), n (I, ad, fo. ami 
prtvato, in rt'adiiicss. whence the verbs im 
preiht ami presn. to compel toeiili'rtbe pul»- 
lie sen ice, as seamen ) iTeparatioli, espe 
eiallj foi war, by. enlisting soldiers 


\ . -.p.! 


l.i\ .It X «»rk iii.ikiiig 111. tippri 
t th« .S( (its and Puts I/o/it 


Appretiation (ap prc'8lii-a"Mlioii), n in 
Seats late, tlic valuing of jioiiitlctl gotitls 

Apprise (ap-jiri/'l e t pivt »V. pp. apprtsed, 
]}\H\ appristnp |D K appetite, notice, mfor 
matioii, from (». Fr. apprise, learning, in- 
formation, formed from r/y»//ro!, appiise, pp, 
of apptendre, to iiifonii, to atlviM*. also to 
learn, I, apprendo, apptehendo ,Set* Ne 
PliKiiKNP I To give notice, verbal or wril 
tell, to miorm: ftdlowcd by td before that 
of wbicb notice is giv'cii, a.s, wc will a/tpnsr 
the general ({f an iiiteiiiletl attack , be aj>- 
pnsed the eommaiider of what lie bad tloiie 

1 f( h id bi*i II u pt .it«’dlv a/fri^td lh.it •.•nin of Ins 
Iru lids in 1 n.d.iinl iiicfht.itcd .1 d« ed i.( bli.iul 

M.i..tn!ov 

Apprise,! Apprize! (ai>-pii/'). « Informa- 
tion 

Apprise (iip-iii’i/'). r t To value St‘t! A I* 
l-l'.IZK 

Apprize (ap pri/'), r f To give iioliee Hee 
Ai«1'151'*i: 

Apprize (ap ]iii/'), r 1 pret A* ]»p apprised; 
ppr appri;:hiij 'J'o set a value on, 111 )>iii 
snaiiee of autlionfy; to value, to apjiraise 
•Si-e AeriJAl'tK 7’o apprize a heritage, m 
Seats late, t<i invent a eredittn with the 
lieritable estate t»f bis tlebtor. ((ibsob te | 
Apprizement (ap pn/'mentj, n .vppiaisc 

Iiieiit (wbieh see) 

Apprlzer (ap-pii/'er). a \n ujiiiraiser 
(whiel) see) 

Approach (ap-proeli'i.r 1 | Fr approeher, I’l , 
njiropehar, apprapjnr, O U apjnoeeiuif, 
L 1. appiopaire, to ufiproach, to come 
nearer -I, ad, tt>. and yirn/iC, near, proptns, 
nearer For a change similar tt> that t>f pi 
into ch see Ahkiim/k ) l. To come tn* go 
near in place or time; tti draw neui; to ad- 
vance nearer. 

Absolute coinm.ind of coiintcii.iiu.r and figiiro, nn 
broken i asc and su .t.iiricd dipnity, the v inbl.ini (. of 
Citecin or even I*>v»- for .inything that appiotuhe', 
.ir« the LOTistituents of highly refilled .m.l 
courteous iTUinner:, Kron^ham 

2. To draw near, in a figurative sense ; to 
apiiroximate; as, he apjtroaehes to the tliar- 
acter of the alilest statesman 
Approach (ap-proch'), v.t. 1. To bring near; 


to advimee; as, he ajtproached his hand to 
the cup. 

Kven as a resolved general approaches his camp 
. . as. nearly as he can to the besieged city 

Sir ir Stflft 

2. To come, or draw near to, either literally 
»«■ figuratively; us, to ajiftroach tin* gate ; 
who will venture to apjiroach the groat man 1 

Now these points are wont to be apprtHtihed «itli 
awe Pton^datm 

3. Tti come near to, so as to he compared 
w'ith. 

Hi was nn adiinniblc poet, and thonght even tn 
li.ive appr,hiihe,i Homer. Sir II . Temple 

Approach (ap-proch'), u l. 'Phe act of 
drawing near; a eoniing or ndvancing near; 
as, he was apprised of the enemy’s approaeh 
2. Aecess; opjiortiinity, or liberty of draw iiig 
near. ' The uyi/n onc/i to kings ' Itaeon 
3 A passagt* or avenue by which buildings 
are approaclied. 4 pi In ,fort Hu* works 
tlirown ui> by the besiegers to protect tbcin 
ill their ndvuiiet's towards n fortress 
Cnunter approaehes, m Jort works ciirried 
on by the liesieged against tliose of the be- 
siegers.- Carre <>/ etpial approach, in math, 
a ennv down wbieli a bml.v desccmliiig by 
the force of grav ity makes ciiniil appmiielies 
to tin* hori/on in equal iiortmnsot time. 
Method ojf tijtprttaehes, in ahi a metliod of 
resolving certain iirotilcms by assigning 
limits and making gradual ajqiroxiiinilions 
to the correct answer 7'*/ {iia^tt hit ap- 
proaeh, in hart to imireb (w bi(‘li see) 
Approachable (ap pi'^'vb 'a bl). a Capable 
of lieing aiiproaebed; aeeessilile 
Approachableness (ap-prix Ii'a-bl-nes). n 
The state of being aiiproachable 
Approacher (ap-proeli'er). a < »m* vv bo ap- 
proaches or draws neiii 
Approaching laji-jirbeli'ing), V. Ill hart 
tlie act of Jngiaftmg a sprig or slioot ol one 
tree into anotbi'r, witbont cntiiiig it from 
the t*aii*nl stoik Calb*d also Inarehtmj 
and tirajttimj hp Appmaeh 
Approachless (np-jiroeh'les), a Thai ean- 
iiot be ap)»roaelied 

Approachment (a)»-]>io<*b'ment), u. Tlie 
ait of aiqiroaeliiiig . a|iproaeb ’Ice will 
not eonercte, but in the ajtftritaehmenf of 
tin* air’ Sir T Hrotene |Kare| 
Approbate (ap'prb b»it), a l ! Approved 
Stt 7’ Ulnai 2 In Si.ats line, aeevjited 
See under the verb 

Approbate (aji'pro bat), » t Jiret A pp 
ajtpi aha led ; ]i\>r apprahatnni. |b approho, 
a/tprahatiim, to approve the same word 
lOi apjtntee, except tliat the latt<*r lias come 
to iiH tbioiigb the Frem li, vvliile tins word 
lias lieen taken .llrecf from tin* l.atin. 1 'lo 
express ap)irnbat ion of .'o manifest a liking 
foi ol deuM’ee of satistaetion in, to express 
appi'oliatioii Ilf ottbiallj, as of oni's lltness 
foi a public trust, to ajiprovt* 

III! < .III .( Ill till, b.illli I VI r\ III. Ill did .illiiu .tiiil 
aep’oeai li.il,' 

Ml Hull liiiiviii ((/*//.•/ (A./ till iliKlii '/ /.'I • 

- Aitprahali ami irprahate, in Seats hue, 
a ]>niase enqiloyed vvlieii a jierson takes 
advantage of one part of a tieeil Init reje( ts 
the lest, as. tor exanqtle, wliere a disposi- 
tion on deatli-bed revokes a previous (/r»/r 
paaslir eonveyanc-e to tlie iivejndii e of tlie 
lii*ir at-lavv , blit still gives the estate iiast 
tlie lieir The bell vvlio abides by the deed 
in HO tar as it revokes tin* Iteqe ptmstie deed 
lo bis prejudice, vvliile be elialleiiges it on 
the b(‘ad of death-hed, in so far as it deleuts 
bis interest in tlie estate, is saiil to apjim- 
hate and reprahaie the deeil iiiiL this, as 
a rule, in eontrarv to law In Ameriea tliis 
wold is used pretty frequent I> in the teeb 
ideal sense of to license; as, to apprahati a 
jiersoii to preaeli, to apprahate a man to 
keep a jinlilie-lioiise, Ae 
Approbation (ap-jiib ba'sbon). 1 / [I. ap- 

prahatto .See AlMMlollATK | J 'I'lie act of 
approving; tliat state oi dinposition of the 
mind in wbieb we assent to tin* projiriety 
of a tiling with some degree of jileusiire or 
satihfaeiion . ai»proval ‘ Tin* sileiil. ap/ira 
hatiim of one's own lireast ’ Mtlmnth 

I'or find driih know Ikjw iii.m} now in hi'.ilth .h.ill 
drop th':ir l•lo(ld lu iipprohatK’/i at wh.it your rewr 
eiuc sli.ill nn it( ii*. to Shot, 

2 The eommendatlon of a book ll«*ensed or 
permitted to lie publislnal by authority, as 
w'as foriiierlv the ease in Knglund 3 ! Coii- 
eliisive evidence, proof. Shak 4 I'loba- 
tion; trial, novitiate 

Till-, d.tv my sister should tin f loistcr ( iit<'r. 

And tin re receive ht r appt ohatioa shak 

HYN. Approval, liking, sunetioii, cou.seiit, 
coneurretiec 


ch, e^ain; 6h, Sc. locft; g,^o; j.joh; h, Fr. ton; ng, siTif/; Til, ffcen; th, fWn; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, azure. -See KKV. 
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All|XrOlMltlTe(ap'pr6-l}at-iv),a. Approving; 
implying approbation. 

An^lNltor (ap'pr6*bat<^r). n. One who ap- 
proves. ' J^uagesaiida7>proftafors.’ Evelyn. 
(Bare.] 

Approbatory (ap'prA-lm-to-ri), a. Contain- 
ing or expreHsiiiK approbation. ‘Letters. . . 
conflrniatory and approbaUrru.' Uackluyt. 
Approhllvltyt (ap-prft-kliv'l-ti), n. Pro- 
clivity. 

Appromptt (ap-promptO, To prompt. 

* apprompt our invention.' Bacon. 
Approof t (ap-prdf), n. Approval. 

He wns pleased a marriage feast to crown 

Witli Ills great presence, and approof of it nenutnont. 

Approperatet (ap-prop'6r-&t). v.t |L ap- 

C pero, approperatwnr-~ad, and vrof/ero, to 
ten, from properue, (|iiick. | To hasten 
Appropinquate t (ap-pro-ping'kwitt). o.i. 
f j. approptnqwt, approphupiatum -ad, aiul 
profnnquo, to i»rlng near, inim jrropiwpmii, 
near] To draw near 

Approplnquatloni(ap'pro-pln«-kwK"8hoM). 
n. A drawing nigh ‘ There are many ways 
of our approftinq nation to (Jod ' Bp Hall. 
Appropmque 1 (ap-pro pingk'). r L To ap- 
proach 

The (lotted blond within iny Imse . 

With mortal crisis doth pnrlcMid 

My days to approfitnqitr .iii end Ifudibras. 

Appropre t (ap-prd'fiftr), v t 'I'o appro- 
priate Fullrr 

Appropriable (np prtVpri-a-hl), a Capable 
of bciiig np])ro]irhit(Ml, set apart, Hciiues- 
turud, or asHigiied cxcliisivoly to a par- 
ticular UHt' 

Approprlament t fup pro'iiri-a-mcnt). n. 
Aiiythlrig properly or iieeuliarly one's own; 
a pceiillar tiualiiy or tiiialilleation 

If yon ( .III ncv;lert 

Your own abpro^rt,itnriir\. but pr.iisiiig tli.il 
111 otiiers wliereiii yon rx< 1 1 voiirsell, 

You shall lie iiiin h hehivi-d InTt Fotd, 

Appropriate (ap-pnVpri-at). r / pret A: pp 
appuipriatpd ppr npproprintiny (I, o/i- 
propno, appritpnatain, to make one's own 
-ad, to, propnim, om*'H own, proper. Sets 
Piioenu, ruoiMiiKTV | l To claim or take 
to one's self in exeliision of others; to 
claim or use as liy an uxelusive right; as. 
let no man appmpnntr the use of a eommou 
lienetlt 'To theniselvcH ajiprojrnatniff the 
Hpirit of Cod ' Milton 2 To set apart for 
or assign to a partieiilar purpose or use in 
exclusion of all other purposeH or uses; ns, 
aspot of ground appropriated foragardun 

The iirohls of that estalihshiiieiit h.id been appro- 
Prtatea Uy Parhaiiieiit t<i the Uiilci* o( Y<irk 

,1/<ifa//Arv 

8. Ill ecrlee law, to annex, us a hcneflee, 
to a spiritual curporutiou, for its perpetual 
use 

Appropriate (ap-pro'pri-at). a Set ii])art 
for a partteiilnr use or person ; lienee, Ik'- 
longliig ]ieeuliarly, iieeiiiiar; suitable: fit, 
proper ; as, religious worsliip is aii appro- 
priate duty to tile Creator 

It might be thniighl t<< be rather a ni.itter of dig- 
nity than any in.itter of iliHnlcini approp* latr tn Ins 
own I .isr 

It Is ii'ii III .ill times c.isy to find words 
to express oiir nteas / is kr 

Appropriate (np pro'pri-at), n I'eeiiliar 
aiaructeristle; proper function ; property 

The llible's .!//•»(•/*» (,1/r being to enlighten 

the eyes ,iikI make wise the simple 

Appropriately (ap-pnvpri-nt li), adr 111 
uii approiiriiite or proper iiitiiim*r. 
AppropnateneBBtap-pro'pri Ht Iieh),n The 
quality uf being appropriate or peculiarly 
Hiiitiihle 

Appropriation (Up pro'pri iV'shoii). a 1 Tile 
act of appropriating, setting apart, or assign- 
ing to a iiarticular use or pt>rsoii in exclusion 
of all otliers; application to a special use or 
purpose, ns of a pieee of ground for a jnirk, 
of II right to one's self, of words to ideas, or 
of money to eurry out some ohjeet, 

I'lhherlex in the se.i are in most i ases a gift ot ii.it nre 
praLtn.alty iiiihinited in extent. Inn tin Antu wh.ih- 
nxheries have long been insufin icni lor tin «lcm.ind, 
even ,it the very i oiiMder.iblc prn e iie» esv,iry 
to defray the COM of A l/».. 

2. Anything nppropriattMl or set apart for a 
siiecial purjiose, as money 8 t Aaiuisition; 
addition. 

He dors nothing but ttilk of his horse, and he makes 
It n great af^pf*f*'uUt o, in his own giHni parts that he 
c.in shoe him himself SMak 

4 In fair, (a) the annexing or setting apart of 
a honefloe to Uio periKdiial use of a spiritual 
corporation. (M The anplicntion by a enali- 
tor to one of several debis of a sum of money 
paid by debtor on a general account 


ApproprlatlYe(ap-pr5'pri-Rt-iv),a. Appro- 
priating: making appropriation. 
Appropriator (ap-prd'pri-at-dr). n. 1. One 
who appropriates. 

Pitt knew very well that he (Rawdon) was the appro- 
prui/or of the money which ought to have fallen to his 
younger brother. Thackeray. 

2. In law, one who is possessed of an appro- 
priated benefice. 

Approprletary (ap-prd'pri-e-ta-ri), n A lay 
possessor of tlie profits of a bciieflcc. 

Approvable (ap-prov'a-hl). a. Capable of 
being approved; meriting approbation 

ApprOTabl6IiaBB<ai>-prdv'a-hl-nes), i». The 
quality of lieing approvablc. 

Approval (ap-prov'al). n The net of approv- 
ing: approbation: eoiniuendation; sanction; 
raiiflcntioTi. ‘A censor, , . . without whose 
approval no capital sentences are to lie exe- 
cuted.* Sir W. Temple. 

Approvance(aii-prov'uiiH). n Approbation. 
Sec Ai'l'lKiVE. 

Approve (ap-prov').w,f pret A'pp approved; 
ppr. approving Tciinyfwni has tlie pp ap 
proven. ‘ Till lie by miracle was approven 
king ’ f Fr. ajqironver, approver, l*r ap- 
robar, from L. anproho, it} approve, to find 
good ad, to, mid prubutt, good See A rpRo- 
JiATG.] 1. 'i’o bo pleased with; to admit the 
propriety or cxt'elletice of; to think or judge 
well or favourably of; Hi express approhu- 
tiou of; as, on trial the goods were approved; 
to approve, the measures ot admiiiistmtioii. 
‘ Yet their jiostority ajtprove their sayings.’ 
Ps. xlix. 18. 

Tlw'rr r.iii b<* nothing possibly evil which find ap- 
proTYth, luid he appraiteth nitnh more limn lit doth 
u>iiim.ind Hooker 

2, To show to lie i*eal or true ; to prove ; to 
coiifinii 

Wnulil si thiui appnn-e thy cunsbiiicy Y .eipproTV 
I'irst thy ol»c<h»*iii e Attitoo 

YVIi.it d.imncd error but some viber brow 
Will bless It. ,ind appuu't it with .t text Shak 

8 To put to the test; to prove by trial ; to 
try, ‘(If rt/v»ir(iee(/ valour.’ Shak. 

Say, t.isk m« tti my woni; afprtKr me, I.ord 
Shirk 

Hence 4 Toeonviet upon trial or by proof 
' He that is approved Jii this offence ’ Shak 
r> To inaktt or show to be w'orlhy of iippro- 
iiiitioii : to comiiietid to the favourable 
notice of 

.Stiiily t«> show thyself approfed imtu <,od. 

vTiiii II If, 

(I III laiv, to augmetit the value or prtifits 
of to the utmost, as of wastt* land by inclos- 
ing and cultivating it; to improve Blaek- 
Htone 7. To sanction ofllcially ; to ratify ; 
us, tile decision of the coiirt-niartiul was 
approved.- Approved bill, in com a hill to 
whicii no reasoiitililo objeetioii can he made 

Approve (ap-prov'), r # To be pleased ; to 
feel or express approtiatiou , to think or 
jiidge well or favoiirnhly 

I showed yon .1 pin »• ofbl.Kk and white sliilT, Just 
sent Iroiii tlie dyi • • • ... 


p>i- 


‘ dyer; wliidi you were pleased to up- 
ol ,111(1 be mv (ustoiiicr for Sivijt 


Approvement (aii-iiruv'meiit). n It The 
act of approving, approbation; liking *1 
did nutliiiig without your appiorement.’ 
Hayward 2. In law, {tt) a eoiifessioii of 
guilt by a prisoiier (the approver) charged 
with a crime, and nct'iisutioii of his accom- 
plioes The term is no longer in use, it eor- 
res]ioiids to what is now known as turning 
king’s {queen's) aetdeuce {b) linprovenieiit 
of eoiiiiiioii lauds hj inclosing and eoiivcrt- 
liig them to the iiHCK of hiislmndr> 

Approver (ap-prov'i'r), n 1 One who ap- 
proves, fornieily, one who made proof or 
trial 2 111 law, one who eotifesscs a crime 
and Rccust's another See Ai’rKoVK.MENT, 
2 {a).- 8 1 One who had tlie letting of the 
king's domains in small manors; a bailiff or 
stewnnl of a iiiiuior 

Approvingly (ap udv. in an 

iqiproviiig manlier 

Approxlmant t (ap-prok'si-mant). a Ap- 
proaching ill chiiracter. ' A pproximant niul 
coiironmiiit to the apostolieal and pure 
pniiiiti^ e cliiirch ’ Str K Hertng 
Approximate (ap-prok'si-iiutt ),a f L L aji- 
priexiinatas, pp. of approxiino .Sec verb ] 

1 Near; Approaching, esiH'cially approneh- 
ing some state or coinlitiou ; as, a state- 
ment closcl> appmxitnate to a falsehoml - 

2 Nearly approaching corrtH.'tiicss ; nearly 
true or Mcriirate, not carried out to |i«rfect 
aecumey. as. an ap^irvrtmate result; aii n7>- 
proxi ma te value .'i. 1 ii zoal. applied to teeth 
so arranged in the Jaw that there is no dias- 
tema or vacancy lietween them, as the U*eth 
of the huimiii s|ieeies. 4. lu but. applied to 


a leaf that stands close to tlie stem.— Ap- 
proximate quantities^ in math, quantities 
which are nearly hut not absolutely equal 
Approximate (ap-prok'si-m&t), v.t. pret. A 
Iip. approximated; ppr. approximating. 
[L.L. approximo, approximatum, to bring or 
come near— L. a<2, to, and proximus, a con- 
tracted superlative from prope, near.] To 
carry or advance near; to cause to approach. 
‘To approximate the inequidity of riches 
to tlie level of nature.’ Burke. 
Approximate (ap-pruk'si-mat), v.i. To come 
near; to approacn. 

It Ls the tendency of every dominant xystem ... to 
force it<. opponents into the most hostile and jealous 
.'ittitudc.from the apprehension which they nariirally 
feel, lest, in tho,se points in which they approximate 
toward It. they should be misinterureted and over- 
borne by its autliority. j H. Newman. 

Approximately (ap-prok'Bi-niat'li),ade. In 
an approximate manner; by approximation. 
Approximation ( Hp-prok'Bi niu"shun ), n. 

1 'J'he act of approximating; a drawing, 
moving, or advancing near; niiproach. 

The latgest rapacity and the most noble disfiosi- 
tions arc but nn npproxtmuUon to the prosier stan- 
dard .-ind true symmetry of human nature 

Ii, Taylor. 

2 In math and physics, (a) a continual ap- 
proach to a true result; the jiroeess by which 
we ran get nearer and nearer to the actual 
value of a quantity, without being able per- 
haps cY’er to arrive at it (b) A result so 
olitniiied ; a result which is not rigorously 
exact, hut is so near tlie truth us to he siif- 
fleient for a given purpose 

Approximative (Up-prok'sl-mat-iv). a. Ap- 
proaching; coming near, as to some state 
or result 

Appal (ap-pwe), n. (Fr L ad, to, and 7>o- 
Jiiim, a foot-liold, a height, Gr pous, jntdos, 
a foot ] 1 A support or prop 

If a vine be to climl) trees tliat arc of any great 
height, there would be stays .ind apputf\ set to it. 

Holland. 

2. In tile manege, a reciprocal action lietweon 
tile mouth uf the horse mid the hand of the 
rider, tht^ liit and rein forming tlie line of 
eonimuiiieatjoii; thus, a horse with a sensi- 
tive mouth may he said to have a good ammi, 
uml the same nia> he said of the rider if hid 
haiidhegood Point d’apjniiimitit ), apart 
of the held of operations suited to givesiip- 
Iiort or shelter to troops, as a nioriiss, a 
wood, a nsiiig ground 

AppulBO (ap'puls or up-puls'), n | L nppul- 
S 1 IS ad, to, and pello, to drn e 1 1 'J’he act 
of striking against. ‘ hi ail coimoiiaiits 11101*0 
is an ajqwlsr of the organs ’ Holder 2 In 
astron the approueh of any )>lanet to a eoii- 
Junetion with the sun or a star 8 Arrival; 
landing "I’hc appnlse of the ark.’ Bryant 
[Rare | 

Appulsion ( ap-pul'shon ), /< The act of 
striking against 

Appulsive (ap-puls'iv), a Sti iking against; 
iiiqdnging; ns. the appnlstre infhienec of 
tile planets 

AppulBlvely (np-puls'iv-li). adr By nppiil- 
sloii 

Appurtenance (aii-pi'r'teii-aiis). n [Fr ap- 
parteunnn’ See Al*l*EKTAlN ] That which 
iijipertiiins or belongs to something else; 
something lielonging to another thing as 
]iriiieipal. All ndjiinet. an appendage; speei- 
fleally, hiiildings, rights, niid improveiiieiits 
helongiiig to a prineipiil jiroperty; ns. a 
right of pasture in a common nttnehed to au 
estate, outhouses, gardens, Ac , attached to 
a inansjon, mid the like. 'Appurtenances 
of majesty ’ Barrow 

Appurtenant (ap-iiiriten-mit), a. Apper- 
taining or helongiiig; pertaining; incident 
* Riglit of way appurtenant to land. ’ Blttek- 
stone. 

A p.irt (of kind cnmmoii to a tribe) is allotted in a 
spcv i.il w.t\ to Ihe chief. appurtenant to his nttice. 
niid descends from chief to chief arc'ording to a 
sprt-Ml rule of succession / dtn. Her 

- Common appnrtenatit, in law, a common 
which is annexed to land, ami can lie claimed 
only by prt'seriptiou or immemorial usage, 
on a legal presumption of a special grant. 

Aprlcxitet (ap'n-kat), v i fL. aprieor, apri- 
eatu*. from aprieus, lying open, exposeu to 
tlie sun 1 To bask iii the sun Boyle. 

Aprlcityt (n-pris'i-ti), n. Sunshine Bailey. 

ApriC0(» (a'pri-kok), w Tiie original Eng- 
lisli form of Apricot. 

I>cd him with aprttetki and dewberries, 

YVith puiple gr.i|ies, green iigs. and mulberries 
Shak 

Apricot (a'pri-kot). n [O.E aprwoek.abricot, 
Fr a/>rr«if,Sp albarcoque.tromXr.albirgikk, 
albunplq, which seems to Ik* from L. Or. 
praikokkion, prekokkivn, from L. prteeax. 


FAtc, fkr, fat. fall; md, met. hOr; pine, pin; n6te. not. move; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, iiouud; ti. Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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prmeoqutUf early ripe, praeeoqiui being used 
by Manial for apricots in opposition to per- 
tiea or peaches— ime, before, and eoquo, to 
cook, to make ready, to ripen.] A roundish, 
pubescent fruit of a delicious flavour, the 
produce of a tree of the plum<kiud, Pnintie 
Armemaea, nat. order Rosaceoe. Its speciftc 
name is duo to the belief that it is a uative 
of Armenia; but this opinion has been con- 
troverted by M. Kegnier. a French naturalist, 
who asserts that it has not lieen found wild 
either in that district or in any of tlie neigh- 
bouring provinces, and states his belief that 
it IS a native of Africa, where it flourishes 
in such abundance on the oases that the 
fruit is dried and carried to Egypt as an 
article of commerce. T t wtis intn)duced into 
England in 1524 by the gardener of Henry 
V'lII. The tree rises to the height of from 
15 to 20, and even 30 feet, and its Howers 
appear before its leaves In its wild state 
the fruit is agreeably sulmcid In gardens 
the apricot-tree is chiefly raised againsi 
walls, and propagated by budding upon 
pliiin-troc stocks. 

April, (u'pril). n. [L. aprUig. contr from 
aperiltg, the month in w'hich the earth opens 
for the growth of i)iants, from aperw, to 
open See Apekiknt J The fourth month 
of the year. With poets April is the tyjio 
of inconsistency, from the variableness of 
its weather. 

April-fool (iVpril-fol), ri Cine w*ho is sport- 
ively imposed upon by others on the Ist of 
April, as by being sent on some absurd 
errand. 

A priori (a pri-6'ri). [L , from something 
prior or going before.) The (tpposite ot 
a jKigferion, a mode of reasoiiiiig by which 
we proc«?e<i from the cause to the effect 
'J'o demonstrate anything a priori, means 
to do it on gi'ounds or reasons preceding 
actual knowledge or independent of it 
Mathemati(‘iil iiroofs, for e.Yample, are of 
the a priori kind (.In the contrary, judg- 
inents or proofs founded on knowledge pre- 
viously aeiiuiifd, sucli as the eouclusioiis of 
natural history and of nil experimentiil 
science, are termed a poetenori IMuto is 
the typo of a priori roasiuiers. Bacon ami 
Locke of a jMtuferiori Heiisoniiig n priori 
is called the synthetic method, reasoning a 
togferiori the analytic A priori knowledge, 
11 the philosophy of Kant, means not kium - 
ledge iiidc))endent of this or that experieiici', 
but knowledge indepeiideiit of all experi- 
eiK'e.siiehas the knowledge of the fact that 
space has three, and no more thiiii three, 
dimensions The marks of a priori kiiow- 
leilge are, first, that it is necessarily true, 
and second, that it is true of tlie whole sub- 
ject 

Apron (a'prun), n |0 E, apperon, ajiern, 
napron, naprune, nappem, Ac., Fr nap- 
wron, from nnpjw, ntalde-eloth.iVe (whence 
E napkin), nappe being aiiotlier form of 
mapjw, E map Apron lias tlierefore lost 
ail initial n, iirobubly from its being eoii- 
fouiided with tlie n of an tile iiidctiiiite 
article, cum|) adder, nadder; eft, newt, the 
last word having received tlic /i J 1 A iiiece 
of cloth or leather worn when at work on 
the fore-part of the boily to keep tlie clothes 
clean or defend them from nijiirj' Tlie 
aprons of silk or other fine material now 
Wf»ni by ladies us a fashionable jMere of 
dress or uii ornament are really relii-s of the 
time when ladies of rank persomilly super- 
intended the housekeeping, s]HMidiiig iiiiieh 
of their time jii tlie kitchen and larder - 
2 l‘urt of tl> dress of an English bishop, 
probably the nunains of the cassock cut off 
to the knee -.s. A piece of leatlier or other 
material spread before a person riding iii a 
gig or other vehicle, to defend him from 
ruin. mud. dust, and the like -4 'I'he fat 
skin covering the belly of a goose. | ITovin- 
eial J - 6. The uhdo- 
iiien of the short- 
tailed decapod crus- 
taceans, as the crab 
“6 A flat piece of 
leail that covers the 
vent of a cannon — 

7 A Btrengtheiiiiig 
plei^e of curved tini- 
Ih.*!' in a ship just 
alwive the foremost 
end of the keel. — 

(■'ailed alsOi(^tomac/t- j. Apron 2 , Lower apron. 
pi^ee —8. A plat- 

fom or flooring of plank at the entrance of 
a dock: the sill b The sill or lower part 
of a window.— 10 . The piece that holds the 



cutting tool of a planer — ll. A strip of lead 
which leads the drip of a wall into a gutter. 
Apron (a'prun), v. t. To put an apron on ; to 
furnish with an apron. * A cobbler aproned 
and a parson gowned.* Pope. 
Apron-UnlngU'pnm-lin-iug). ra. In joinery, 
the piece of wrought boarding which covers 
the rough apron-piece of a staircase. 
Apron-man (a'prun-man). n. A man who 
wears an apron ; a labouring man ; a me- 
chanic. 

You have made good work. 

You and your apron-men. SJtaJt. 

Apron-pieoe (a'prun-pes). n In joinery, a 
piece of timber fixed into a wall ami pro- 
jecting horixontally to support the carriage 

f iioues and joistiiigs in the half spaces or 
undiiigs of a staircase. Called also 
ing-pieee 

Apron-String (a'prun-string). n. The string 
by wlii(di an apron is attaelied to the per- 
son. - To be altcayg at a wonuina apron- 
Ktruuj, to follow a woman subserviently, to 
keep dangling about a woman in a fond or 
childisli manner. 

Apropos (ap-ro-po). affi'. and a. fFr.— d. to, 
according to. and proptw, piinmse, from L 
propottitum, u thing proposed or purposed 
pro, before, and po»o. jmeitum, to place.) 
1 Opportunely or opportune; seasoiuibly; 
seasonable; to the puiiiose. as. his re)d> 
n us apropoH, an aproptw remark - 2 By tlie 
way; that remiiids me. speaking of tliat : a 
word used to introduce an iiieuientiil obser- 
v.ntioii, Hinted to the oeeasioii. though not 
strietl) belonging to the narration . often 
followcii by oj ; us, apropm of thut I may 
ineiition, Ac 

! Mr llrowit is now busy upon his work 
I I hiMid vtry th U iiiy ftirnd w.is the .nutheir ot 

' th.it hni littli p.uiiphlri th.il h.is so iriftrii-v.ibly 
I s|ioiU'<I flu credit and s.di‘ of tli.it v.uii siiniiU* bonk 
j of W csloti s II arnutfon 

J Apse (aps). n ( An aiiglieizcd form of apgm. 



Ajisr, t Inirch of St.i M.iri.i-iii-Tr.isti-n rc„ Koine 


! but now more eommonly used than the latter 
1 in the urchiteeturul sense .see Ai'MS | In 
J ateh (ft) a poll ion of uii> building forming 
a terniiimtiou or projection seinieireiilar or 
lKd>goiia] ill jilaii. and having a dome or 
vaulted roof; espeeiallj, the vniilttnl semi 
eireiilar or ]>otygoiial rei'css at the east end 
of the ehtdror ehaiieel of a elnirrh, in wliicli 
the altar is jdared Apses are found at- 
i taelied to chart lies in varitius other posi- 
I tmns than at tlie ejist end, as projeeting 
I fiom the eastern walls nf tlie traiisejit, t»r 
mirth uinl houtli fmiii the truiisept gables, 
soiiietiiiieH at the west end (b) \u areheil 
I roof, as tif a riKiiii or of an oven 
I Apsidal (apsi-dal), a 1 In agfron per- 
taining to the apsides Srr Al»si.s -2 in 
' are/i of or pertaining to, or reseiiihling an 
• ajise ; as, tlie upgtdal teriiiiiiatioii of the 
ehaiieel, an npgnlal eha)iel 
, Apsis (ap sis), n pi Apsides (ap-slMez nr 
upsi-dez) ((ri. hapgig, a tying, a hnop. a 
I wheel, a bow, arch, vault, from kapto, to 
I eoiiiieet ) 1 Inagtron one of tlie two points 
of tin* orhit of a heavenly Isidy situated at 
; tlie tw o extremities of the major axis of the 
ellipse formed by the orhit, one of the 
points lieiiig thut at which the body is at 
its greiitesi ami the other that at which it is 
at Its least distance from its primary Tlie 
point at the greatest distaii-e is called the 
hipher apgig, and tiiat at the least the lower 
ajmg In regard to the earth and the 
otlier planets, these two points correspond 
, to the apheliou and perihelion ; and in 
regard to the muon they t'oirespond to tiie 


apogee and perigee. The line of the ap* 
•idee has a slow forward angular motion m 
the plane of the planet's orbit, being retro- 
grade only in Venus. This in tlie earth's 
orhit produces the anumallstic year. - 2. In 
arch, same as Apttf.—S. A lYiliquary or case 
in which the relics of saints were kept.— • 
Apgig aradata. the bishop’s throne incatho- 
iiral idiurches, so called from being raised 
by steps above the stalls of the other clergy. 
Apt (apt), a. |L. aptug, fitted, lit, pp. of a 
vurl) (not used), of which apto, to lit. is a 
frequentative; Hr. hapto, to tie, to fasten, to 
reach ; Skr. ap, to come up to, to attain ] 

1. Fit; suitable ‘A river . . . apt to be 
forded by a lamb.' Jei Taylor. ‘All the 
men of might, strong and apt for war.' 2 Ki. 
xxiv. 1(). 

1 lii*y luive iii't always a/t iiistriiiiieiits Hurkr. 

2. Apposite, ]>ertineiit, apjiropriate; as. ho 
used very apt metaphors '.Ipf and gra- 
cious w'ords ' Shak. 3 Having a tendency; 
liable: used of things; as, wheat on moist 
land is apt to blast or he winter-killed. 

Mv Miles and peaches . were aff to ha\e a 
son of sniiittiiie.s.s upon their le.-ivi s .uuf trint. 

.Sir If' I'emtie 

4 liielincd; disposed customaiily; ready: 
used of persons; us. men are too apt to slan- 
der othcra 

.Ififet to give th.in thou wilt Ik* to .isk Heau t'- / /. 
ft Keady, quirk; expert; as. a ]iiipil apt to 
learn, an wit. ‘Siijiple, sinew -corded, 
apt at arms.' Teiniygon. - (if iTejiared; 
ready. 

Lim* ii thoiisaiul ye.irs, 

I sh.ill not hml iiiyseK so apf to liu* .Shak. 

7.t Capable of easy ex]>lauatioii; natural. 

'rh.it L assm loves her. I do well believe it . 

'1 hat she loves him, ‘t is afit. .mil ul gre.il • rc-iht 
.Shak 

Syn. Fit, meet, suitable, qualified, iiieliiied, 
iliH]ioseil, liable. read.\. i|uick, prompt. 

Apt t (apt), rt To lit, to suit or iiiiapt. 
•^riiat our speech bi* apted to necessary edi- 
tlcation ’ Jer Taylot 

Aptablet (iqit'a-bl), a. capable of being 
ailaptetl Shenvitod 
Aptatet (aiit’at), c / To make lit 
Aptenodytes (iqi-te'no-tir'tez), n. |(lr. ap- 
tenog, wingless, uinl dyteg, a diver | Tlii‘|*eii- 
giiiiiH, a genus of well footeil thviiig-birds, 
peculiar to the Aiitiiretif* shores, bv some 
iiatiiniliHis inelmled in the Alenin* or uiik 
fiiinil.v, by others refern*d to a liistiiiet fa- 
inily nill(‘d Apteiiodylidie or Spheniscido). 
Tin* grt*at pciigiiln (.1 patayouiea) is Hit* re- 
invsentative ot the genus See Pknuimn 
Aptenodytldsp (ap-te'no-dlt'i-ile), 1 / pi A 
family of natatorial biniH, iiieliidiiig the 
geiiiiH Apteiiotlyles. See Al'TKNtiPVTKS, 
I'KNtil't.N 

Aptera (ap'it’i’ a), a pi I Hr w Ith- 

oiit wings a, priv , ami pteron, a wing 1 
The seventh ordei of insects in Liniiieiis' sys- 
tem roinjireiii'niiing many Kciiera. To it 
j belong spiders, lleiih, earwigs, »Ve , also lob- 
sters, eriilis, iirawns, and shrimps Blit later 
zoologists have ilistnbiiteii these iininiats 
, very difterently, and restricted this term to 
’ the orders of inseets called Siictona, Epi- 
I zou, and Thvsaniira, which have no wings. 

I Apteral (apVr-al).a (.See above) 1 Besti- 
tiite of wings 2 in areb ajiplied to a 
building which has no series of eoliimiis 
j along Its Miinks 01 sides, but is either ]>ro- 
style or uiiiphi]iT>>style ; ojqiosed to perip- 
1 teral 

Apteran (af/ti^r-iiii), n One of the Apt era; 
a wingless inseei 

I Apterous (ap'ter-iis), a. 1 In zoof destitute 
j of wings: applied to inseets of the order 
j Aplera -2 In 6uf. destitute of mi‘nil)i'atioUH 
; expansions, as a stem or iietiolc opposed 
I to a late or nlate.d. 

' ApterygidSB (Hp-U'‘r-ij'i-de). a pi One of the 
' two minilies of birds (Htrutliionida.* being 
i tlie otlier) into which tlie Ciirsores are di- 
vided by some naturalists, coinprislng only 
' the single genus Apteryx See AlTKiiYX 
, Apterirx (ap'ter-lks), n (Or a, priv . and 
pleryx, a wing J A nearly extinct genus of 
eiirsorial birds coiistitutiiig the family Ap- 
, terygidie. distinguished from the ostriches 
liy having three toes witii a nidiiiieiitury 
, hallux, which foniis a spur, and a very loiifj 
; lull Of all the ('ursores the Apter.vx de 
' parts most widely from the general tv|»e of 
^ the class of birds Us wings aie trifling 
' rudiments, there is no vestige of u tail, its 
plumage consists of long iiair-likc feathers, 
tlie nostrils are placed at the tip of the Idll, 
and the diaphragm is more eoiii]dete than 
ill any other bird There are three species. 


ch. efcain; £h. Sc. locA; g, go\ j.jnb; fi, Fr. ton; ng, %ing\ Tli, then\ th. tAin; 


w, iirig; wh, wAIg; zh, azure.— Sec Key. 
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all natives of Sew Zeulniid. found only in the ' 
southern parts of tlie Middle Island, fre- ' 
quenting fern -brakes, where they feed on j 

i 



Aplf-ryx y\ 

worms and iiiHcrls of tlws«* flu* A avn- 
traliH, called kiri kin, nr /,un' kiwi by tlic 
natives, from its cry. jh best known It is 
about the si/.c of a sinull vroose. breeds in 
deep hoIcK. Is nocinriial. ami m bnnted by 
toreblitflit for its skin, wliieh is inneli )iii/4‘d 
as a material for eliiefs' ilresses It ili'b'iids 
itself when attiiekcd, inllietina: daiii^M-roiis 
wminds with its spin ainie<| fi>ct 

AjptitUdetap'ti tnd), o |l. I. iijifitinlnjroui 
L ajitiiy. fit, apt I 'I'be state or (|nality of 
being a|il, as, (n) a natural or ai‘(|iiired dis 
liosition or t«‘ndeney, as, oil has an n/ititm/i' 
to burn , iin-n aeipiire an njitifiiih to jiarti- 
eiilar vn-rs 

lit III il I', I liililn II slnnild li.tin llii'ir ii.iiiirt 

•Hill / I'lAr 

(h) Fitness. snitaldeiit'MS ^ Afititvilr 
for the ••nd to wlindi it was aiinetl ' Ihrny 
uj J’li fii. (r) iii‘adiness in leartiiiiK; doci- 
lity. 'lie was a boy of remarkable apti- 
tuftf ’ Miu'aiila!i 

Aptltudlxial t (aji-ti-ttid'iii-al), a Suitable; 
lit 

Aptly (apt'ii), ndr In an apt or siiitaide 
inaniiei , as, in) properly, justly; peitln 
eiitly ‘'riiat part was n/d/// titted ' Shak 
•Iremeiis \ei.\ n/d/// iM'iiiarks ' Ailiiinmi. 
(fi) Keailil.N, ouiekly; eleverlj ‘To learn 
iififlp * onirrxtri' 

Aptness (apt ’lies), n Tlic 8tat«‘ 4ir ipiality 
of lu'iiig apt , as, (/f) fltn«<Hs, siiitaldeiiess ; 
as, 'the aptih'Hh of tlniigh to their end ’ 
Hiiohi'i (h) InspoHitioii 4if the mind, pro- 
pensity , as. (In* n/d/oKs of men to bdlow 
examph (e) i^nieKness «)f apiireheiiHioii , 
readiness in learning, docility 

M'liil slmiil.l In till ir.i^O/i t < III lurds, 111 riiiii|i.iti 
smiihMi' . i.e. Ill iiiiii til sill 1“ liiii.iv III iiii|iiii((l 

(d) Temleinw used tif thliigH, as, the ajit- 
ni'KK of non in iiist 

AptOrniS (a]>-toi’nis), n A fossil binl about 
tile si/i' of SI swan, foumi in N«'W /.ealand 
along with tile remains of the nioa Uoth 
bebnig to the same tamily (.struthioiiiihe) of 
enrstirisil Imds 

AptOte (sip'ttit), n Hir ti/didos. indeelln 
aide It, pi IV , and ptnins, \erl»al adieetlve 
from /uyde, to fall | In iinim. a noun wineli 
hiiH inn ai ndnniof termination or distiiietion 
<if eases, an indeelinable iioun. 

Aptotic (ap tot'ik). n nf «ii pertaining to 
an aptote- a term ap]died to a liingnage 
whti'ii has no deeleiisions. A t 

Apus, ApOUS (a piis, a pim). II [<b- a. not, 
without, ami pniis, a foot | A genus of ph\l- 
lopod enistat'i'ous animals of the siib-elass 
Kiitoinostraea (whn h sei ) The> inhabit 
ditches, lakes, and standing wateis. geiiei 
ally III nnnnnerable tpiandties 
ApyretlC (ap-l nd'lkl. a. |«.’i It. without, 
and /n/ndes, fe\ei . from pin, (ire 1 With- 
out fever, specitlealh. in met/ applie«i to 
tinise da>s in which tin* nilernii»sion hap- 
pens in agin'x and aho («• local atlections 
which arc ind imcompanied with Ii'brile e\ 
cit«‘mcnt 

Apyrexla, Apyroxy tap i rek'sl a. ap i-rek- 
id>. a. [lii iipiii'txiii fi, pn\ . ami pi/resMt. 
to be fe\ erl**!! fioiii pi/i. tire 1 The abstuice 
or intermission of fc\er. the interval be- 
tween the parov.vsmsin intermittent feu-rs 

Apyrous tu pi rns), r? fiir npifros. tireless 
a, priv , and pin. lire | Incombustible, 
or capable of sustaining a stnmg heat with 
out nlteratnm «if form «>r properties, as as- 
tiestos, mica, talc Apin'oio hoiiit'H differ 
fiotu those simid.N refi*actiU',>, inasmuch as 
tlic latter. thougii thi‘> arc not fused b> heat, 
may be altered by it. while the fi»nnor art* 
not even alteivtl 


Aqua (ak'wa), n [L. Thia word aaaumea 
the form mu in FTeiich; it ia allied to Goth. 
ahva, A. 8ux ed, Icel. d, O.H.G. aha, water, 
nver.l Water: a word much uaod In phar- 
macy and tdd clieniistry. — fortui 

(- strong water), a name given to weak and 
impure nitric acid, - Aijua marina. See 
Aquasiahink Aqua reifia or aqua regalUt 
( royal wattr), a name given to a mixture 
of nitrii' and liydrcielilorie acids, from its 
jiower of disstdving gold and other noble 
iiieials - Aqua Tnfana, a puisoiious fluid 
niaile uhout the middle of the seventeenth 
century hy an Italian w'oinati of the name 
of Tofiiiia'or 'J'oftania, wlu» is wiid to have 
jtroeured the death of no fewer than UOQ 
individuals by iiK'aiis of it It consisted 
ehietty, it is supposed, of a mdtition uf erys- 
talli/ed nrsciiie Aqua riftr ( water of 
life), a Tiunie faiiiiliarly a]>plied to native 
distilknl sjiirits it aiiswers to the whuikif of 
•Seoihiiid. the unqiirbaagh of Ireland, the 
mu dr vir of the Kreiieh Aqva‘ durhnt rt 
fiquif hmndaft. in Srnts law, tw<i hervitudes, 
the former eoiisisting in a right of earrying 
a w ater-eourse through the grounds of un- 
fit her: the latter, of w'aieriiig cattle at a 
place ill the ground of another 
Aquafortis (ak wa-for tis). n .See above. 
Aquamarine (ak'wa-mn-ren'), n. fL aqua, 
watei, and niririnnx. iiertainiiig to the sea j 
A initm' tor the fliK'Mt beryl, so culled from 
its lihii.sli or sea green tint 
Aquarian (u kwnTi-an), v one of ii sect 
of (‘hristiaiiK in the ]irimitive ehureh w'ho 
eotisecruted water in the cut liarist instead 
of wine, either under a pretence of ahsti- 
iienei' or heeaiise it was iitilnw'ful to drink 
wine 

Aquarium (a-kwuTi-iiin). n [L] 1 An ur- 
tillcial pond, eisterii, or tdaee in a garden or 
elsewlu're foi eiilf ivatmg a<|iiatie phiiiiH 
‘iJ A vessel, or series of veH.s»ds, e4Histnieted 
wholly or partly of glass in wliieh live ani- 
iinils are k«<pt either in salt or fresh water, 
along with rocks and m|iialic jdimts Aijua- 
riunis on a largi* scale have been constructed 
in connection with public luirks or gardens, 
oi as <tistiiict institutions, in iiiaiiy cities 
ami lowiiH, us Isuidon, Hriglitoii. llerlin, 
Hamburg, Ac. 

Aquarius (a-kwu'ri us). n | L ) 'I’lie Wuter- 
beaiei , a sign in the/.o«liae which the sun 
eiiieis about (hr ‘21s( of .laiiuur> ‘ so called 
fiom (he rains which prevail at that season 
ill Italy and the Kiist 

Aquatic (a-kwat'ik), o (L See 

Ai^ii A I IVrtaiiiiiig to water, living in or 
fre(|ueiitiiig water; as. nqaatir taiiiimls, 
aqaittn' towls, nqaatir ]i\»u{(i, pruetised on 
or in wati'r; as, aquatic sports - Aqaafic 
Imx, an acceH.H4ir\ to the inu'ioHCJipe, gene- 
rally in the form <»f a glass cell, in which 
nlgie or aniiiialciihe arc pIiummI foi oh.Her- 
vution 

Aquatic (n-kwat'iK). a 1 A plant which 
grows in water pi Sports or evereises 
lu'actised on or in watei, us noviiig or 
swimming 

Aquatical (a-kw'at'ik-al). a. Same ns Aqua- 
tic I Hare | 

Aquatilet (ak'watil), a Inhuldtiiig the 
walei ‘'riie aqiiatitc nr w'liter fn»g ’ Sti 
T linacac 

Aquatint (akSva-tint). a J Same as dr/ rm- 
tiafa '2 An engraving in tlie uiiiiaiinl 
method 

Aquatint (ak'w a t ini ), a I Vrtaiiiing to the 
methorl of engnning called Aqvatinta 
(w Inch s« c> 

Aquatinta (uk wa-tnrtai, n 11. aqua, 
wntci. and It tnitu. dye. tint I A iiicthoil 
ol rlchiiig on C4ippcr l>y which a beautiful 
effect IS jirodiiccd rt>seinbling a ftne ilraw- 
ing in sepm. bistre, or liulian ink This 
is perfrrrined b> «M»verlng ii piepared »-op- 
1>cr fdatc with a ground of resin coloured 
idack b,\ piiwdei of as]»hnlt <Mi this the 
dc-ign IS tiaced. and a ertinplicated senes 
of opciatioiis with %.)rnish and ililiite aipia 
but IN IS gone thioiigh till the etieet is pm- 
diU'cd 

Aquatinter (ak-wa tint er). II due who 
practises the art of aiinatintiiig. 
Aquatinting tak-wa tmt'ing). II. The art 
or process of engra\iiig iii the HciUHtiiit 
inethoil 

Aqua-vivarium (ak w a-\ i va'Ti-iiin), n r I. 
aqua, water, and iii'rtrnuf, pertaining t4» 
living erentures. from rir«, Ui live ) Same 
ns Aqaartuai (which see) 

AqUMUCt (ak'we-diikt). II (L aqfurfJuctati 
aqua, water, ami duet a*, a pi|H‘ i»r eniml 
from duco, to lead See Dirk.) 1. A con- 


duit or channel for conveying water from 
one place to another: more particularly ap> 
plied to structures for conveying water 
from distant sources for the supply of large 
cities. Aqueducts were extensively used by 
the Rfimans, and many of them still re- 
main in dilfereiit places on the Continent. 
I’liey were constructed of stone or wood, 
sumetimes tunnelled through hills, and 
carried over valleys and rivers on arches. 
Ilie aqueduct at Segovia, originally built 



by the Unmans, has in some jiarts tw'o tiers, 
of lU'cudes 100 feet high, is ‘Jl)21 feet iiv 
leiigtli, and IS one of the most admired 
works of antiquity 'I'he most remarkable 
iiqiiedui't of modern tiineH is that eim- 
striicted hy Linns A. IV for conveying the 
w'litorsof the Kiire to N'ersailles The uij[iie- 
diiet of the present day formed of iron pipes 
has iviiilered these eNpeiisive siriietiires 
unneeesKiiry 2 In anat a term apidied to 
certain eiinals oeeiirriiig in dillerent parts 
of the bod.N. 

Aqueity t (:i-kwe'l-ti). u Wntermess; aque- 
oiisiiess 'Aqacity, terreity, and siilphiir- 
elt.i ’ y> JoiiKoii 1 1 sed Indierously ] 
Aque0UB(ak'w e-us),o I From L myna, water.]' 
Partaking of the nature of water, or alioiiiid- 
ing with or formed hj it; watery; as, an 
(O/acm/K solution Aqacnun huaaiuc of the 
e.\e, the limpid water) lluid which tills the 
space between the eoniea and the crystal- 
line lens 111 the eye See KVK.- Aqacuuu 
rachh, in gcul meehanieall) formed rocks, 
eonqioseil of matter deposited hj water. 
Called id^nScdiiiiciitarjiov Stratified iinckn 
-Aqiicoan capoai , tlie gaseous vapoiii winch 
is produced from the surface of wjitei hy 
evaporation, and which risi's into the atmos- 
]>lmre and retiinis again to the earth in the 
hirni of rain, dt'w, and snow. Aqaraus 
tint, in paiatiiiif, a iiearl.y colourless tint 
AqueOUSneSB (ak'we-us-ncs), a The qua- 
lity or stale of heiiig aqueous or watery; 
w aterishiii'ss, w uteniiess 
Aquetta (a kwet'ta), a [It, little water] 
A eelehrated Italian )toisoii.moreeoniniunly 
known iindei the name of Aqua Tofana 
(which see under Aqi a) 

AquiferoUB (a kwit i r-us), a |L aqua, 
water. ami. /cco, to limr j ('ondiieting water 
or watery thud; ai. (he aquijcroun system, 
of the sponges, aqaijiriiim vessels 
Aqulfoliacese tak-wi fd'h-iV'se-e). Ii pi [L. 
ucim, a needle, and Jaituai, a leaf | A nat. 
order of pol,\]ietalons exogeiis; the ludly 
tube The species consist of trees and 
shriihs, with ulteiiiate I'oriiieeous leaves, 
small llowers in n,\illnry cymes, and a fleshy 
indehiscent fiiiit The useful ]duiits of the 
ordei are found in the genus Ilex The hark 
of the eoinmon hoIl.\ (/ A qa i,f al i u ui) yichli 
hird-lime; and from the leaves of another 
species, /. ^Htragiiaifcnias, is prepared the 
* Mate’ or Paragna.\aii tea. 

Aquiform (ak'wi-form). a [L aqua, water, 
lunl fiiruia, form 1 In the fonn of w'ater. 
Aquila (Uk'w’i la), II [L llopp and Pott 
refer this word to the root ac, swift, sharp. 
Sie Acid ] l A genus of raptorial birds cou- 
tniniiig the true eagles See KaulE 2 A 
northern eoiistellutiori containing, accord- 
ing to the Hntish catalogue, seventy-one 
stai's 

AquUarla (ak-wl-la'ri-u). I) The type genua 
of the nat order Aquilariacea* (which seeX 


Fate, fkr. fat, fall; me, met. h^r; pine, pin; niite, not, niOve; tdbc, tub, bqll; oil. pound; u, 8c. abttno; y, 8c. toy. 
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AquUarlaOMS (ak^wMa-ri-a^'se-e), 9 i.pl. 
[Genus Aquilaria, from L. aquita, an eaffle, I 
eaffle-wooil beius the name (nven to A. AgaU i 
A nat. order of apetalous exof^ens. I 
The species are trees with smooth branches ! 
and a tough bark ; alternate, entire leaves; 
the fruit a capsule, ))ear-shaped, and valved. 
Tlie order consists of only three genera -- 
Aquilaria, Ophiosperintim, and Gyrinops. 
All tlio species of the order are natives of 
the East Indies A. Agallocha yields ogal- 
lochum, agal-wood, or eagle -wood. See 
AflALLOCHUM 

AguUated (ak'wil-at-ed). a. Tn her. adorned 
^nth eagles^ heads; as, a cross aqitilated 

(ak-wi-lc'ji-a), n {Vrom aquila, 
an eaglo, whose claws the spurs of the petails | 
are supposed to resemble.] A genus of acrid ! 
plants, nat order Rnnunculaceie, widely i 
distributed over the temperate parts of the I 
northern hemisphere The flowers have I 
live flat, cllipti(‘a1, coloured seimls, alter- 
nating with ais many s])uiTed petals; the 
fruit consists of five follicles with numerous 
seeds 'I'lie spurred petals with incurved 
heads have been comi»arod to flve pigeons, ' 
the sepals representing the Mings, and to \ 
this tile English name enlumbiue refers ! 
(from L enhnuha, a pigi‘on) | 

AQUilixm (ak-M-i-irne), n pi A sub family ; 
«»f birds, family Kalconiibe. order Aecipitres 
or Itaptores; the eagles See K.\okk 
A qulltlie (ak'Mildn). o |L aqinlnms See 
AvfUlLA I 1 Of or belonging to the eagle. 

' Aquiline HHreut' Vouiiq 2 Kesembling 
an eagle's beak; curving; hooked, promi- 
nent ; 

I crribly an lifd .-jiul tf. /«///«» Ills nosf < iKr/et | 


AquUon (ak'Mil-on). n. |lw aquilo ) The 
north wind. Shale [Rare | 

Aqultanian (ak-wi-ta'ni-an), a [Celt Aqui, 
the name of a people, and tan, eoiintry 
the country of the Aipii J Pertaining to 
A<|uitania, one of the great divisions of 
Gaul, winch, according toCu'sar, lay between 
the (hironne, the P.\renees, and the ocean, 
now called GaHConjt. 

Aquite,1 r.t To pay for Chaucer. 

Aquoset (a-kwos'), a. Watery; aiiueous 
Uailep 

AqU 08 lty(a-kwos'i-ti). n The state of being 
aquose or waterj , watcrim-ss, moisture 


Me do not asMiine tli.il .i viiiK-niiiie i ailed ,ti;no 
.o/)' ciiterLil into aiiil look possetsinn of (In oxidi of 
hydrogen as soon .is it w.is formed, ,tiid then gimhMl 
tin .ii|iit'nns p.irtit-les to their pl.ites in the f.o et . of 
till ( rystiil, oi .iiiioiig the leaflets of the hu<ir-frost 

At (ar), n |Se aur, leel orr, Dan ar, a 
seal J A sear or cicatrix, a ]iockinark 
Arab (ar'ab), n |Ar arnhah, a desert | 1 A 
native of Arabia 2 A neglected outcast of 
the streets, particularly an outcast hoy or 
girl, generally called Street Arab. This use 
of the w'ord is bused on tlie Arub.s having no 
fixed dw'olliiig-idaees, hut being nomadic 


M'Ik-ji h«' rc.nl .ilionf \treet -hiths, .mil of tin 
doings of till voiiiig fr\ of thieves, In. wipeil his 

eyi .iinl sud. 'l,od bless iin ! Mr\ KnUifll 


Arab (ui‘'ab), (/ Of or ]tertaining to ibe 
Arabs or Arabia, as, an Arab steed 'The 
dedicate Arab arch of her feet.' Tennyson 
Araba (a-raim), n An Indian or Turkish 
cart drawn by oxen or cow b, and used for 



Ar ib.i — I roni l.cwis's CnnsUiitinopIc 

travelling those for the bigber t lasses arc 
usually highly ornaniciited by earvings on 
the sides, rich fnngt-s depemling from the 
covering, Ac 

Arabesk (ar'ab-esk), a and n .Same a.4 
A rahfgque 

Arabesque (ai-'ab-esk), n. [Kr., from It 
arabescn P'roni the Arabs, who brought tile 
style to high perfection, and were at one time 
supposed to be the originators of it.] A .spe- 
cies of ornamentation for enriching flat siir- 
faces,either p:iinted,inluiil,or wroiightiu low 
relief. There may Ik- saitl to Ije three pericnlH 
and distinctive varieties of Aral>es(|ue 


ch, cAain; 6h. Sc. lock; K,go; j.job; 
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(a) the Boinau,or Graico-Roman, introduced 
iuto Rome from the East when pure art was 
declining; (b) tlie Arabesque of the Moors, 
as seen in the Alhambra, introduced by 
them into Eunqie in the middle ages; 
(c) Modem Arahesitue, which took its lise 
in Italy in the Renaissance period of art. 
on the discovery of tlie decorations on tlie 
baths of Titus, and 
was speedily hronght 
to perfection by Raf- 
faelle and liis scho- 
lars. The designs of 
Roman ami modem 
arabestjiies are gener- 
ally i'omiiusetl of a 
fanciful combination 
of figures of men and 
aninials. real and im- 
aginary, with floral 
anil other ornanieti- 
tal forms The human 
tlgui-es are geiitTully 
represented trunca- 
tetl and as growing 
out of ])lants oi ornu- 
inents, or ns HUp])ort- 
ed hy them, and in 
ih(‘ir natural colours. 

'I'liere are, however, 
many elussieal and 
modern .Hi'alii'sqiies . a ■ 

... 1 . 4 ... 1 .. r f iti<im‘-i‘‘'U" Ar.ibcs.jiif, 

eomiiOHcd eilltlely of Jriim tomb m ( Imn h 111 
ornamental work, b ivti.. m-\ im iii...Komi.- 
]>lauts. friiith.tloM'ei*s. 



anti the like. The arahesiiucH of the Moors, j 
who are prohibited hy their religion from ! 
rtqireseTitnig animal forms, eonsist. esseii- j 
tially of complicated ornamental design.s ' 
basetl on the suggestion of ]ihint-growth. [ 
eomhined w ith extreiiady complex geometri - 
cal forms The cohuiring of Moorish ara- 
b(‘S(|U(‘s is cntiridy (‘oiiveiitlonal and hril- 
liaiit, ycihannoiiious Ranaellc'surahcsqucjs 
on the Loggia of the Vatican ow'c their ex- 
cellence to his comhiniiig allegory with 
oriiiiniciittition, thus giving poetical expres- 
sion to what had previously been only a 
plctiHUrc to the c.vc 

Arabesque (at'ab-esk), a. in iht> manner 
of the Anibiuiis, spt'cillciilly, in areb re- 
lating to or exhibiting the .''t.vle of oriiu- ! 
meiiUitlon described in the jireecding ar- I 
tide 

Arabesque (ar'tii»-esk), e t pivt pp arnb- { 
esqueil, ppr arabrsqniny 'I’o enrieli with 
arabesque ornaments Its vcrmillonetl ! 

iiiiiial letters, so prettily o/YiAcw/Mcd.’ A’c/rr | 


Arabian (ara'bi-an), a. Pertaining to I 


Anibiu I 

Arabian (a- nVbi-aii), n A native of Aralua; [ 
tut Arab. 

Arabic (ar'ab-ik), a Reloiigiiig to Arabia 
or the language of its inImbitaiiLs Arabic 
jojureh or rhararters, the iiuiimthI ebarae- 
ters now used in oiir arithmetic, wliieb were 
iiitrodiieed into Knglaiid about the eh'ventb 
emtury, and uie probnldy ot Imliaii origin 
Arabic (a rail ik), n The laugnugc of the 
.\iMliiaiis 

Arabical (a rab'ik al), a. Arabian; Arabic 


ArabiCallyca rab'ik al-li), adr. Jn an Arabic 
or Arabian maiiiier 

Arabin, Arabine far'a-bm). -« GVjiiaibt ) I 
A variety of gum soliilde in cold water, the 
priiieipal const itiieiit of giim-ar.ibie 
Arabis (ar'a-his), /# (From of whicli ' 

ilie more imiHirtaiit speeie.s ure natives | 

A genus of pliinis of the enieiferoiis order; ; 
wall or loek cress .Seveial species aie mi- I 
tixes of P>rituin, but they are of bttle inter- ' 
cHt Foreign spei miens with white or some I 
times purple floM'U’.Miie hugely cultivated ■ 
in rock-work and iMinlers in our guldens j 
Arabism (aFab-i7iii). » An Aruliie idiorii i 
or iieenlnirit> of language i 

Arabist (nr'ab-i.st), n One well versed in } 
the Arahie Ituiguage or literature 
Arable (ar'a-bl), n \yr arahie, troui L. ara j 
hUig, that cult be tilled, from aro, to plough, { 
from a widely spread nsit seen also in ' 
(ir aroo, A .Sax erian, E io ear. leel eryi, j 
Goth, erjan, H. ahren, eren. G.lHl aran. j 
erran, Lith. artt, Riis orati, to jdoiigh to ' 
till; Jr. W ar, tillage, W ant. to |doiigh | 
Fit for ploughing or tillage -Arahie la ml, 
land wrhich is chiefly LUltivated bj nicaiisof 
the plough, us distinguished from grass- 
land. wood -land, cotuiuoii pH.sturc. and 

Arabo-tedesco (uKab-o-ta-des'ko). n. [It . ; 
from arabo, Arabic, and tedegco, Geniian ] 
Jn arch, a style of art composed of Moorish, | 


Roman, and German-Gothic. Almost syn- 
nnynious with Byzantine. 

Aracanese (ar'a-kan-ex"), n. A native or an 
inhabitant, or natives or inhabitants, of 
Aracan or Arracan. in province of British 
Burmah. 

Aracanese (ai''a-kan-c//'), a. Pertaining to 
Ariicnn or its inhnhitants. 

AraQarl (a-ra-sa'ri), n. [Natix'e iiiinio 1 A 
iiunu* of the birds belonging to the genus 
I'tcrogloBsus, included in the Ramphustidie 
or toucan family, and dittoriug from the true 
toucans hy a smaller hill and smaller si/c. 
The aravans breed in the hollows of decayed 
trees, which they enlarge by means of their 
beak The prevailing colour of their plnni- 
age is green, often varied with spaees or 
bands of blaek, or brilliant red and jellow. 
They arc natives of tin* warm parts of South 
Aiiiericii. 

ATace,t 1’ t [O Fr aracer, Fr arraeher, to 
pull ui). from L. erathcare e, out. and rather, 
ratheig, a root j To tear np by the roots; 
to ilraw' away hy force. 

Tile I'liililrcii from Inr .iriii tlicv timmc (Oinr 

Lluiuiti . 

Aracess (a-m'se-e), n pi A nat oriler of 
monocidyh'doiioiih plants, having the genus 
Arum ns the tyjie T!u‘ sjiecles are herha- 
ceoiis. with leaves sheathing at the base; 
tlic flowers arc unisexual ami w'ithont a 
)a‘rianth, on a spadix protected when ,MUiiig 
b\ a spathc, the anthers arc near]} sessile, 
and tlic fruit succulent. Most of the s]>ccies 
have tnhcroiis roots abounding in starcli, 
xvhicb forms a mIioIcsoiiu' food after the 
acrid juice has been waslied out British 
or Port lami arrow-root isiuanufaetiired from 
the roots of Arum mueulatum (tJie wuke- 
rohin or cuckoo-]iint) The sjieeies are na- 
tivcH e)ii<q|y of trojueal eoiiiitiies. ami a 
principle of acridity ge)ierall.> pervades 
them, existing in so strong a degiee in some 
ns to lender them dangerous iioisoiis, as 
I liejfen barilla gegiiiiia (tin* diimb-eaiie of 
the West Indies and South America), W'hich 



( III k'i'i pml o. W.ike riiliiii {.Itiim »//,?<«/,?/»»«) 

It Sp.idix / /', M.ititi n . <ir ihfili il(iwr.r'. rc,l>v,i- 
rii ■ '>r fciii.ili IlDWurs ■/, S|i.itlii nr slie.itii i>r- 
iinis 

receives its jioptilar mime from its acrid 
juice HW’elllJig the tongue of 11113 one chew- 
ing it, and so desti oymg tlie power of sjii'ceh 
A giganiie speeies'(f»Wii'i/ort yiyas), disco- 
vered in Nicaragua and hroiigbt to Britain, 
jirodiiee.s but one b af siqqiorted on a stalk 
10 feet long See GonwiMA 
AraceOUS (a-ra'sbus), a Pertaining to tlie 
nat. ordei of )diuits Araeeie 
ArachlS taFa-kis), a A genus of leguminous 
plants mueli eiiltivuted in warm climates, 
and esteemed a valuable aitirle of food 
Till* most reimfi'kalde feature of tlie genus 
is that when the tlowei falls the stalk sup- 
Iiortiiig the small undevelo]ted fruit length- 
CHS, and bending towaids the ground piishetf 
the fniii into tin ground, wIk’H it begins to 
enlarge and rljieii 'I'lie b<*st-ki»own species 
in A, hypfrtjmt Its pod (popularly railed 
ground, earth, or pea nut), when mature, is 
oblong, often eoiitraeted in the middle, 
w'riiikled, of a jiale yellow < olour. mid eon- 
tains two seeds the si/e of a )ia/el-niit, in 
flavour sweet as nlmomis, and yielding, 
when )ires.sed, an oil not inferirir to that of 
olives It grows to the height of 1 or 2 feet 
Ararhis oil, the oil expressed from the 
seeds of Ararhis hypogcea, the line limpid 
nut-oil of coinmerce. 

AjfacbnlCla(H-«‘Hk'iiMla), n.pJ |Gr arachni, 
u Hpidcr, akin li aranea.] A class of artie.u- 
latud, annulosc. and wingless animals, in- 
termediate between insects and Crustacea, 


fi, Fr. Um: ng, aing; Til, then; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, w/iig; xh, azure.- Hce KKV. 
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Including Bpiden, niltes, and BCOTpiona 
They are oviparoiii animals, provided with 
articulated raemberfiand a united head and 
thorax ; but they do not undergo a meta- 
morphosis similar to insects. The antenna; 
are mudlAed into jaw-like organs. They 
respire by trachcic, or by pulmonary sacs, 
or by the skin. 

Arai»hTililM.w (a-rak'iii-daii), n. One of the 
Arachniiia 

Araohnold (a-rak'noid). a [Or. araehthR. a 
spider, and eidoit, form 1 1 Resembling a 
spider’s web; speciflcally, in hat seeming to 
be covered with cobweb, in consequence of 
the entanglement of long white hairs - 
2. I'ortidiiing to the Arnchiiida Arachvmd 
canal, in anal a cainil formed iiy the exten- 
sion of the arachnoid nieinbranc over the 
transverse and longitudinal fissures of the 
brain Arachnmd vtrmhranc, in anat (a) 
a semi-transparent thin nietnbrune which is 
spread over the brain and pia inatcr, and 
for the most part closely connected with 
the latter. Also called the Arurhiutid Tunte 
The term has also been applied to that cap- 
sule of the crystalline lens which is a con- 
tinuation of the hyaloid inetnbranc (h) A 
membrane suppitsed by some anatoinlsts to 
exist between the sclerotic and choroid 
tneinhranes of tli<* eye 

AraClmold (a-ruk'noid), /I 1 A species of 
madrepore occiiiTing fossil 2 I none/ the 
arachnoid inenibrune or tunic See under 
the adjective Arnt’/intmi of tlir cffe See 
under the adjective, AriirJiuuiil iiiciiihraiu\ 
(h) 

Arachnoiditis, Arachnitis (n-rak'noi-di’^ 
tis, u-rak-ni'tis), a I iillanimation of the 
arachnoid nicnihrane 

AraChnOlOglBt (ar-ak-nol'o-jist), ii One 
versed in ariu'hnology 

ArachnolO|i;y (ar-ak-noro-U ), II [(Jr «r- 
lu’hiiv, a spider, and loifoM, (liscoiirse | 'I'hat 
branch of natural histoi^ which treats of 
spiders 

Arack (ar'ak), n Sec AuitAi^K. 

Arad (ar'ad), n A ineiiiber of the natural 
order Araceie IjihiIU'i/ 

Araometer (ar-e-oin’c-tOr). n See AiiKOM- 
KTKII 

ArnOBtyle (a-i'c'o-stil). a, jOr. arahit, thin, 
rare, and xfulati, a coluniii | In arch a cid- 
iininar arraiigeinciit where the ciduinns are 
plac'cd far ajiart 'i'he interval usually as- 
signed is four dianieti'rs. 

AraOByBtyle (u-r(<'o-sis”til), H |(Jr nnnoH, 
mrv, Ki/n, togetta<r with, and Htylon, a <‘ol- 
unni I III arch an arrangenient in which 
columns are couph'd or [daceil in pairs, with 
an interval generally of half a diameter bc- 
tw’ixt tile coupled columns, and of three dia- 
meters and a half betwixt the pairs 

Arai|[OneBe (ar-a-gon-e/'), n. A native or in- 
habitaiit. or natives or inhabitants, of the 
province of Aiagon m Spain. 

Aragonese (ar a gon e/'), a IVrtaining to 
Aragon or its inhalutaiits 

AragOI^te ( ar'a gon It ), a | Kroin A raff on 
in Spain | The name given to earbonate of 
ndelum when it occurs in trinictric crystals 
This mineral is (mseiitially of the same 
chemical constitiitioii as calc spar, but its 
ciyhlalliiie foiin is ditfereiit, carbonate of 
calciiiiii being a diiiiorplioiih mineral Writ* 
Umi also ,1 nfiftonitc 

AraguatO t li ra gwa'tb). 'I'iie Mycctcx 

rrmnnii, or iirsiiie howler, the largcHt of 
the New Worhl monkeys hitherto noticed, 
its length bi'iiig neaily feet, and the tail 
rtMiching to even a gn^ater length hike all 
the family it ischaracteri/e«l by its iliscorti' 
antly «lismai yells, heard at u mile's dis- 
tance 

Aralgnde, Arraign (aran-ya, a ran'). II 
|Kr . properly a spider 1 In tort a kind of 
umlergroitnd work eonsistiiig of several 
braiiciies or galleries htarting from one 
point 

ArainSB (a-ra-l'iie). II nf lAiii, a native 
name of the nmcaws ] I'he macaws, a sub- 
fainily of scaiisorial birds, family 1‘sittaeidie. 
the I'sittacime of Kinsch S»*e M.\rAW 

AralSCt (a ra/'), r.t [A Sax cmismn, to 
raiw* I To raise, especially from the«iend 
'(A medicine) whose simple touch is power- 
ful to arautc King IVpin ' Shak 

Arak (ar'ak). n. An aleoliolic drink iniide in 
Tartiiry from mare's milk fermented Culled 
also Arki, Arsii 

Arakl (ar'nk-e). ii An Kgypthin inbixieat- 
ing drink preparc>d from dates; a kind of 
arrack 

Aralla (a-nVli-a), n A genus of plants with 
small dowers arrangeii in umbids, and suc- 

Fftte, fkr, fat, fsll; m6, met, hCr; pin 


culent berries, the type of the nat. order 
ArallacesB (which see). 

AraUaOBM ( a-ra'li-a"8e-t0, n- pi- A nat. 
order of plants nearly related to the 1 'mbel- 
lifene, from which they are distinguished 
chiefly by their three or more celled fruit, 
simple epigytious disc, usually valvate co- 
rolla, and more shrubby habit The species 
arc natives chiefly of the tropical and sub- 
trfiplcal regions of the world, and are sonic- 
tinicB called ivy-worts I'he order is re- 
presented in Britain by the ivy {Uedera 
Helix) The ginseng, highly esteemed hy 
the (’hifiese as a stimulant, is prcHliieed by 
Panax echuiHcnff, a plant found in Northern 
Asia; the ginseng of North America (P 
tnixiafucfaltum) is less valued A species of 
Aralia (A nudicavlm) is used in North 
America as a substitute for sarsaparilla 
Tile true riee-jiiiper of the (./hinosc, obtained 
only from the islaml of Formosa, is made 
from tlie pith of another species, A. papjj 
rijera 

Aramaic (ur-a-ma'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to Aram, a son of Sheni, or to the (flialdeans 
ami Syrians, his descendants ; C'haldean ; 
(‘halduic; speciflcally, a term appellative of 
the northern family of the Semitic class of 
luiiguages Written also Araimnn, Ara- 
nuvan 

Aramaic (ar-a-imVik), n The name oppliiMl 
to the iiortlicm groiifiof the Semitic* elass of 
luiiguages It eotiiprises the tongues spoken 
ill Syria ami Assyna. the earliest specimens 
being tiieCliablee passages in the Old Testa- 
ment ami Apoerypha, espe<'ially in Ksdras 
ami Daniel; Chabiaic; (Tialdee 
Arawiaan, Ar amsann (ar-a-inc'an), a See 
Auamaic 

Aramlam, ArameanlBm (ar'am-izm, nr-a- 
tne'ati i/.m). n An idiom of the Aramaic 
or (’)iablec language, a ('huldaisni. 
Aranelda (a-iiViic'i-dc), n yd (L aranca, 
a spidei I 'i'he spider fiuiiily, a tribe of 
the puliiionary older of urut'luiidans, ami 
contaimijg the true spiiiniug Bpidei*s See 
SIMPKII 

Aranelde, Araneidan (a-nVne-id, a-rii-nc'i- 
ilaii). a One of the Araiicidic. 
Araneiform (a-ra-iie'i-form), tt [h aranca, 
a spider, ami K form ] Rescmhliiig a spider, 
having the form of a spider 
Araneiformla (a ra ne'i-for^'ini-a), n yd 
(See Auankifok,m j All onlcv of spidci -like 
eriistaeea, iiieiiidiiig only a siiiall number of 
species They have a suctorial nioiitli, ami 
four jiairs of long jointed legs, adapted 
solely for walking 

AraneoBe (a-ra'ne-bH). a ('overed with hairs 
crossing each other, like tin* rays in a spi- 
der's web , 

AraneOUB (a-nVue-us). a |L aranca. a 
spider or eobweb ) Itcseiiibliiig ii eobw’eb , 
extwniely thin and delieatc, like a eobweb, 
ns, tlie araneoun iiiembraiic of the i*ye Sei; 
AkachnoIP 

Arango (a-raiig'gc»). n pi ArangOOB (a- 

raiicgb/) A species of bead made of rough 
cnriieiiau, generally i»f a cylindrical sbape 
'I'licy constituted an article of tratfle with 
Africa previous tf> the nholitioii of the slave- 
trmlc, ami were iiuportiMl from liombny 
Arapalma (ai -a-pi'mu). n A geiiUb of fresh- 
water mabu'opterygian iilMloiniiinl flslics. 
remarkable for their si/e and the mosaic 
work of tlicir strong l>on> coiniMtuml scales 
'I'licy are the largest known fresli-water 
flshes, soim* being lit feet long and W'eighing 
4 ewt See Srius 

Arapunga(ar-a-pung'gR). n A genus of South 
American dcntirostrnl iiiBussoriul birds fa- 



Heail of Arapunga or Hell bird a/Cti) 

inily Ani|H*lidn*, iiiclnding the curious liell- 
binl or cam pane ro( A allm\, reinarkahle for 
its clear, fnr-souiiding. ItelMikc notes, ren- 


I. plu; iiOte, not, move; tdlMi, tub, bull. 


dered all the more striking that they are 
continued through the heat of the diw when 
all other birds are silent It is about the 
size of a pigeon, but is easily distinguished 
from it by the strange tubular horn-like 
structure which grows on its forehead, 
and when empty of air is pendulous, but 
rises when the bird is excited to the height 
of 3 inches As this horn has a communi- 
cation with the palate it has probably some- 
thing to <bi with the peculiar sound of the 
bird’s voice Its plumage is pure white. 

Ara-root (ar'a-rot), n Same as Arrow-root. 

Aration (a-ra'shun), n. [L aratio. See Alt* 
ABLK ] Ploughing; tillage. [Rare.] 

It would .suffice to teach these four parts of agri- 
r iilture, first aratton, and all tilings belonging to it. 

CvwUy. 

Aratory (ar'a-to-ri), a. Relating or contri- 
buting to tillage. 

Aratrum tema (a-ra'tnim Ufrt) In Seota 
law, a ploughgate of land, consisting of 
eight oxgates of land, because anciently the 
plough was drawn by eight oxen. 

Araucaria (ar-g-ka'ri -a), n. [From the A rau- 
canam, a tribe of Tiidjans in the southern 
}>artB of ('hili ] A genus of Coiiiferie, found 
in Snntli America, Australia, and stinie of 
the islands of the Pacific. The species are 
large t‘vnrgre<*n trees with verticillate 
spreading hraii(:hcK,aml hcuriiig large cones, 
each hcale having a single large seed. The 
BiKicsics best known in liritain is A imbri- 
catn (tlie Chili pine or puz/le-munkey), 
which is quite hardy It is a native of the 
inonniainsof 801111101*0 C!hili, where ii forms 
\ list forests and yields a hard durable wood. 
J ts seeds ai‘c eaten when roasted ’I'ln* More- 
ton Bay pine of N S Wales (A. Cannina- 
hamii) supplies a valuable timber used in 
bouse ami boat bniUling, in making fiirni- 
tiire, and in other (*ni*i>enter-work. A spo- 
(*ieH, yl.ca;rc/Ko, abounds on Norfidk Tsiand, 
attaining a height of 2(M) feet See N oiiFOLK- 
jsi,ANi» Pink. 

Araucarian ( ar-d-ka'ri-nn ), a Related to 
the ariim*arias 

Araucarlte (a-rn'ka-rit), n I'he name given 
to fragments of idiuits found fossil in strata 
i»f diflereiit ages, and which are believed to 
be related to the living aninenria Trunks 
occur in tbc coal-im‘iisurcH in tin* ncighlMUir- 
bood of Kdiiibiirgh, which have belonged 
to lininenHC ('onifcroiis trees, rcfericd, but 
with some doubt, to this gemis. ’The fruits 
and foliage found m the secondary rocks 
are (*ertaiiily cbmely related to the Austra- 
lian araucarias 

Arauha (a-ra'u-a). n 'I'he native name for a 
gigantic spider of the genus Mygale, found 
on the Alvolhos Islands, Brazil, which preys 
on lizards and i*vcn on young chickens 

ArbaliBt, Arbalest (ar'bal-ist, ar'bnl c8t).n. 
[Contr. f^oman•^//mb'^/, ti.Fr a rha I cute, from 
L arcvKii bow .and hallinta,haliiita,siu engine 
to tlirow stones, from («r hallo, throw.] 
A c*roRK-bow , consisting of a steel bow* set in 
a slinfl (»f wood, fiiriiished with a string 
ami trigger ’i'he siiaft 01 stock luul a stir- 
rup at tlic end, and the bow w'as wound up 
by a moiilinet or xvimllass w'orn at the 
girdle. (See Aloi I.INET ) It served to 
tlirow bullets, darts, ariows, Ac. Culled 
also Arblast. uml Arhalct 

ArballBter (ar'bal-ist-ei ), /I. A cross-bow- 
man 

Arbiter (ar'ldt-fir), n [L., a w itness, an um- 
pire I 1 A person a]>]iointctl or chosen hy 
l)arti«*s in controversy to decide their diifer- 
em*es 

Thr nvihiiiis m.ikc .1 dilTfrvtKi brtwceii arbiter 
niitl arhttfafor, tlir fnrimr Ut-iii',' to judge 

:(i roniiii,: to tin custom', of the l.iw . whrrt*as the 
I.Utor »s at liberty to use his own discretion, and 
.u I iiininnd.iic the dittfrcnc c m th.it manner which 
upiif.iri ino'.t just .iiid t ijuit.ihlf Wharton. 

2 hi a general sense, a iH*rsnn who has the 
ptiwer of jmlgiiig and determining w*ithout 
control, one whose jiowcrof deciding and 
overning is not limited ‘For .fove is ar- 
itcrof both to man * Coicper ‘ Ills majesty, 
the Side arbiter of the affairs of ('hris- 
tendoni ' .Sir ir Ttmplc Syn Arbitrator, 
umpire, contndler. ruler, governor 

Arbiter t (ar'bit er). V t To act as arbiter 
between; to judge Hall 

Arbitrable t fhr'hi-trn-bl). a 1 Arbitrary. 
Sjficliiian i! Determinable 

The \ahir of mnnc\s is arhitrabie .according to the 

useofst-xeral Xuijjdiuns N/ //.»// 

Arbitraife (ar’blt-raj), n 1 Arbitration R. 
Cobdrn [Rare 1- 2 Calcnhition nf et|uiva- 
lent** in foreign currency See Akbitration. 

Arbitrament (Ur bit'ra-ment), n 1 Deter- 


oil, iwuiid; u. Sc. abuiie; Sc. fey. 
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mination ; decision ; settlement ; as, to put 
to the arhitramBnt of the sword. 

Gladly at tills moment would Maclvor haTe put 
their quarrel to personal arb^ranunt. 

Sir tv. Scott. 

2. The award of arbitrators: in this sense 
award is more generally used. Cowell. 

Arbitrarily (ar'bi-tra-ri-li), adv. lu an ar- 
bitrary manner; according to one’s pleasure 
or caprice; capriciously. 

ArbttraxlneBB ( ar'bi-tra-rl-nes ), n. The 
quality of being arbitrary. 
iXbltZ^UlOUBt (Ar-bi-tra^ri-us), a. Arbitrary. 
Itorris. 

ArbltrarloUBlyt (ar-bi-tra'ri-us-li), adv. Ar- 
bitrarily. Barrow 

Arbitrary (ar'bi-tra-ii), a. [L arbitrariv^, 
from arbitrari, to decide on one’s own Judg- 
ment, from arbiter.] 1. Given, adjudged, 
or done according to one's will or discretion; 
as, an arbitrary decision; an arbitrary/ pun- 
ishment. ‘ A riiitmr?/ calculations, and such 
as vary at pleasure Sir T. Browne. *2 Ex- 
ercised according to one’s will or discretion. 

Arftttrary power is iiio.st easily est.ihhslu'd on the 
rums of liberty abused to liceiitiuu&ncss. 

It'ashinetou 

3. Despotic; absolute in power; having no 
external control, ns, an arbitrary prince or 
government.— 4 Dependent on one’s own 
will <ir choice; to be determined by one's 
own will ‘ lndiifei*eiit things are left arbi- 
trary to us ’ Bp Hall lliarc ] h Held at 
the will or pleasure, whether of one's self 
or another. ‘ A r/n7mrv curacies.’ // irhar- 
ton — SVN Capricious, absolute, despotic, 
unlimited, uncontrolled, tyrannical, impera- 
tive, imi>criou8, peremptory. 

ifbitrate (ar'bi-trat). v.i, pret A pp arbi- 
trated; ppr arbitrating [L arbitror, arbi- 
tratug, to be witness of a tiling, hence to 
judge of it, to give a decision, from arbiter 
(which sue) ] 1 To act as an arbitrator; us. 
to choose men to arbitrate between us. 

2 To decide: to detennine 

In this < oiitcst strokes must arhUrate. Shal 

Arbitrate (ai*'i)i-trat), w 1. 1, To hoar and 
decide as arbitrator; as, to arbitrate a dis- 
puted case — ‘J.'J'o decide or deteimine gen- 
erally. 

Things must bo rninp.ircd to and arhtrated by 
her ( wivloin's) standard, or else* they will (.ontaiii 
something of monstrous enormity Harrmv 

Arbitration (ur-bi-tnVshon), n The hear- 
ing and determination of a cause between 
parties in controvei’sy, by a person or per- 
sons ('lioscn by tlie parties Tiiis may be 
done b> one nerson, but it is common to 
choose move than one Fretiueiiily two are 
uuniiiiuted. one by each ]iarty, w'itli a third, 
who IS called the umpire (or, in Sc-otlninl. 
sometimes the* ore reman), and who is eallcii 
on t«> decide in case of the]. rimary arbitrators 
dilferiiig In sucli a ease the umpire may 
be agreed uiioii cither liy the iiarties them- 
selves, or by the ariiitrators, when they have 
receivi'd authority from the piu'ties to the 
dispute to do so. The doterniinatioii of ar- 
bitrators is eallcd an award By the law of 
England the authority of an arbitrator can- 
not 1 m* ix'vokeil by any cif the parties without 
the leave of the court or of a judge - Arbi- 
tration bond, a bond by which a party to a 
dibjiutc engages to abide by the award of 
arbitrators — ArhUration o/ exchange, an 
operation by which the currency of one 
country is converted into that of another 
througli the medium of intervening curren- 
cies, for the piiriiose of ascertaining whether 
direct or indirect drafts and remittances 
arc preferaldc. 

Arbitrator (> 'i)i-trut-6r), n. l A person 
citosen by parties who have a controversy, 
to determine their diffci'enees, or one of two 
or more persons chosen for that purpose. - 
2. One who has the power of deciding or 
prescribing without control; an absolute 
governor, president, or arbiter See Alim- 
TKR. 

Thoiigli heaven be shut. 

And heaven’s high . ! rNtrator sit secure Milton. 

The end crowns .ill, 

\nd th.it old common arhitrator. Time. 

U ill one day end it Shtii. 

Arbitratllx (hr^ii-tnU-riks), n. A female 
who arbitrates or judges 
Arbitrement (ar-blt're-mcut), n. Some as 
A rbitrament 

Arbitreas (arOiit-res), n A female arbiter 
ArMtry,t n. fL. a rWfnitnn, free-will.] Free- 
w'ill; judgment Chaucer. 

^blast (krTtlast), n. A crossbow; an arba- 
list 

The warder was ready with his ar blast. 

Hr h’ Scott 


Arbor (kr'bor). n. [L., a tree, and hence a 
mast, a wooden bar, ^.] 1. In bot. a tree, oa 
diatinguished from a shrnb, that is. a woody 
perennial plant having a distinct liolo or 
trunk from which the main branches grow. 
Lindley.—2. In tneeh. the principal spindle 
or axis of a machine, communicating motion 
to the other moving parts.—Arfror Diance, 
or tree of silver (that metal having been 
colled Diana by the alchemists), a beautiful 
arborescent precipitate, produced by silver 
m mercury. Other similar precipitates ai‘o 
formed by other metals 
Arbor, n. same as Arbour. 

Arbonuryt (ur'bo-ra-ri), a. Belonging to 
trees. Bailey. 

Arborator f (arT>o-rat-6r), n. One who plants 
or who prunes trees. 

Arboreal, a. See arboreous. 

Arbored (ar'bordX Furnished with an 
arlior or axis. 

Arboreoue, Arboreal (ar-ho're-us, hr-bo're- 
al). a [L arhoreug, from arbor, a ti*eo ] 
1 I'ertaiuing or belotiging to trees; living 
on or among trees; fre(|uentiiig woods - 
2. Having the form, constitution, and habits 
of a tree; having mure or less tlio character 
of a tive 

Arborescence (kr-hor-esViis), n fl-* arhor- 
egeo, to grow to a tree.] 1 The state of being 
arborescent. - -*2 Something having the llgiire 
of a tree: the rcsenihluiice of a tree in min- 
erals or crystallizations, or groups of crys- 
tals in that form. 

Arborescent (ar-bor-cs'enl), a. [L arhor- 
esceng, pp. of arhoregco, to grow to a tree | 
Kesemldiiig a tree ; 8|)eciflcully, in hot i»ar- 
takiiig of the nature and habits of a tree ; 
posst'ssing certain fiualiiies of a tree though 
wanting others; dendritic. 

Arborett (aFlKir-et), M 1 [Sec next article.] 
A place planted with tree*« . an arboretum 
‘Thick-woven tfi/wc/*.’ Milton 2 (Pos- 
sibly from It. arboretto, u little tree.] A 
shrub. 

No otbotet/ with p.iiiitcd hlossniiic*. drest 
And siiiuUtug swt'ctr, l>ut tlicrc it might lie fownd 
'lo Imd out fatre, and tlirowc her sweetr .smcls ftl 
.iriiwmi. S/>cH\fr 

Arboretum (ar-bo-re'tum). n fL , a phin- 
tutioii of trees or slirubs | A ]ilac(* in which 
a collection of dilterent trees and shriilm is 
cultivated for .scieiititlc or educational imr 
poses 

Arborlcalt (ar-lioFik-al), a llelating to 
trees Smart 

Arboricultural (ilr-bor'l-kul"tfir-ul), a Re- 
lating to urlioriciiitiire 
Arboriculture {ar'bo-ri-kiil"tur). n. |L ar- 
bor, a tree, ainl cnltara, cultivation See 
(Tl/rt'KK J The eiiltivutioii of trees, tlie art 
of planting, dressing, and inniiaging trees 
and shrubs 

Arboriculturist ( kr'bo-ri-kuP'tiir-iHt ), n 
Oiu* who prnetiKes nrlMirictiliure 
Arboriform (ar bor'i-forni), a. fl, arbor, n 
tree, and forma, form ] Having the form 
of a true 

Arborist t (nr'bor-lst), n One who makes 
trees bis study, or who is versed in the 
knowledge of trees ‘Our cunning arfoorwfw ’ 
Eeelyn 

Arborization (ilr'bor-l7.-n"sbon), n A growth 
or aiipearaiiee reseniblitig the llgure of u 
tree or plant, a.H in ininiTuls or fossils 
Arborized (Hi''bor-i7.d), a. Having a tree-like 
apiieuraiu-e ‘An arhorued or moss agate.’ 
Wright 

Arborous (aFIior us), a Having the appear- 
aiiee or nature of an arbour ‘ From under 
shady arhoroug roofs ’ Milton 
Arbor-VltSB (ar'bor-vi'te), ti (L , the tree of 
life ] 1. In bot. a common iiaiiie 'if the spe- 
cies of Thuja, bcloiiinng U* the nut order 
Conifera* Thuja occidentalig is the Amen- 
can or common arbor- vita* of gardens 2 In 
anat a dendriform arTangeineiit which an- 
Iiears in the medullary sulwtaiice of the brain 
when the ccrcliclluiii is cut vertically. 
Arbour, Arbor (aFli^r), n iKither from 
O.K herbere, a place for the cultivation of 
herbgov xdants. or another fonn of harbour ) 
A seat in the open air sheltered by trees, the 
hrauches of which are trained so as to fonn 
a roof, or by climbing plants growing on 
trees or a frame of tattlcc-work ; a bower. 

‘ A tine close arbor.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Arboured (aFbCrd), a Furnished with an 
arbour 

ArbOUr-Vlne (arTifir-vin), n A species of 
bindwctMl ll'nited Htates J 
ArbUBCle ( ar'bus-l ), n [ arbugeula, a 
little tree, dim of arbor, a tree.] A dwarf 
tree, in size between a shrub and a tree. 
Bradley. 


ArbOBOttlar (Hr-bus'kO-lAr). a. (From L. ar. 
bueevJkt. See precedlug article.] Resembling 
a shrub; having the figure of small treea 
Arbuztlvo (kr-bust'iv), a. [L arbuetivug, 
from arlnigtum, a plantation.] Containing 
copses of trees or shrubs; covered with 
shrubs. 

Arbustum (ttr-lmst'um), n. [L. , from arbog 
or arbor, a trae. ] A copse of shrubs or trees; 
an orchard. 

Arbute (kr-bht'), f 1 . [L arbutug.] The straw- 
berry-tree. Sec Arbutus. 

Arbuteau (kr-bu-te'un), a. Pertaining to 
the arbutus or strawlior^-tree. 

Arbutus (kr']>u-tU8), n. [L., the straw- 
lierry-trce.] A genus of evergreen shrubs, 
iiat. order Ericacca*, cliaracterizoii by its 
fruit being a berry, containing many seeds. 
'I’lic bright rod or yellow hemes, sumewliat 
like tlie strawlicrry, liave an unplcasunt 
taste and narcotic properties The Corsicans 
make wine from them Arbutug Unedo 
niMiiiiids iieiir the lakt*a of Killariiey, w’here 
its line foliage adds charms to the scenery. 
—Trailing arbutug, the American name of 
Kpigrea repeng, iiat. order Ericacea*. 
Arc(ki‘k), li [L am/s. a bow.] 1. Iii^coii). 
any part of a curve lint* which is not of 
coutrui*y curvature; an arc of a circle, for ex- 
ample. is any portion of 
its circumference It is 
liy incans of circular arcs 
that all angles arc mea- 
Arc. siiivd, the arc being de- 

scrilied from tlie angular 
point as a centre.— Concentrie ares an* sueh 
as have the hiiiiu* eentre -- Equal arrg are 
su(‘b arcs of the same f*irele, or of eqnnl 
circles, as (*ontain the same number of de- 
grees and parts of a degree. -Snniiar ares, 
of unequal eireles, are sueb as contain the 
sainc nuniberof degrees, or that are the like 
pari or i>artK of their respective whole 
circles.- 2 Inarch anarch. (Kare.] 

*1*1101 iirf \ uf triiiin|>li to .'i garden gate Pope. 

■ 3. In elect, the I'urve formed liy a riiiTeiit 
leaping across the small interval between 
two earbon pencils. 8ee KbEUTUlo in Hurt*. 
Area (aFka), n | b., a box, drawer, or eothn 1 

1 In the early church, (a) a chest for ri*coiv- 
ing p(*cm)iar,v i fferings (b) A box or eas- 
qiiet in whieli the eiieliurist was carried, - 

2 A genus of laiiicllibrancbiatu molluHeit, 
the type of the family Arendu*; the ark- 
shells 

ArcadSB (ar'ka-ile), n pi 'J'be ark-shells, a 
family of laniellibraneliiate tiiollUHcs, sec- 
tion Asiphoniilti liav*iiig the shell eimivalvo, 
tile lunge long, witli many eomb-like equal 
teetli. I'liey burrow in .-and near tiio coast, 
or art* uttaelied to rocks, stones, tSirc ‘I'heir 
flistriliution is world widt*, tbelr first ap- 
pearance being III tlie bower Silurian roeks. 
Are.ii is the typical genus of tin* family 
Arcade (ar-kad'). n. IFr , from b.b areata, 
and that from b areng, an arch | 1 l‘ro- 
perlj, a serits of arrlies supported on piers 
or idllars . us(*(l generally as the screen and 
roof siiiijiort of an uinnulutory or walk, but 



Arcade, Konisoy f hiirrh, Haiiipshirt* 

in the nrchite<*tiirc tif tlm middle ages more 
commonly afiplitid as an ornamental dress- 
ing to a wall, as in tin* figure 2 A simple 
arclioil opening in a widl lllare )- 3 A 
vault [Hare ) 4 A lam* or passage in a 
town, containing shops or stallH, and usually 
covered with glass, as, the Burlington Ar- 
cade; the litiwtlier Areaile. 

Arouled (ar-kad'ed), a Furnished with an 

Arcadian (hr-ka'ili-an), n A native or in- 
habitant of Arcadia 

AreaiHa-Ti, Arcadic (ar-kaMi-an, Rr-ka'dik), 
a Pertaining to Arcadia, a nioniituiiious 
district in the licart of the PeloponncsuH 
Areana (ai’-kan'), a [b arcanug, secret.] 
Uidtleii; secret, inysterious ‘The arcane 
part of divine wisdom.’ Berkeley 
Arneniim (ar-kan'um), n. pi. Arcana (lir- 


ch, cAaiu; Ch, Sc. loeft; g,go\ j.job; fi. Fr. ton; ng, slufi; th. £Aeii; th. fAIn; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh. azure.— See KEY. 
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kan'u). [L., from arcaniMt cluBed, secret, 
from arceu, tn keep iii. 1 1. A secret; a mys- 
tery : Kc^nerally used in the plural ; as, the 
arcana of nature. * lm|ulries into the ar- 
canaoi the (lodhead.' Warhurttm.—2. In 
ohl vutd. a secret remedy reputed to he very 
efticocioiiM a. 1 n o/d chein the secret virtue 
of anythiiiK- 

Arctxmtant Oirk-bo-tafi), n (Fr arc-hou- 
tani - arc, an arch, and <1 Fr. hmitant, ppr. 
of bovter,io prop ) In arch an arch-formed 
hllttn*8K See Fl.VINO-IIUTTHKSS 

Arch (arch), n | Fr. arche, L L. arehin, from 
L arem, a how, an arch, an arc | 1 In 
ffcttm, any purl of the circumference of a 
I’lndc or »»ther curve, an arc Sue Alw:, 1 
2. Inarch a structure compost'd of separutc 
inelaMiic bodies, having iht* shape of trun- 
cated wedges, arraiiKud on a cnrvt'd line, so 
as to retain their ]iositiori by mutinil pres 
sure Arciies are usually constructed of 
stones or of bricks 'I’ln* s*-puratc stones 
whicii comp<isc tlic arch arc callcil r.uankuirn 
or arrM-Htom s; the extreme or lowest v<ius- 
Hoirs are termed Hitnmjcin, and the iipfH'r- 
most or central one m'»’alled the kcyntanc 
The under oi coneave snh* of the vouHs,»irs 



1 xtriidnsnl An h 

a. Almliie'iit'i ». /*. I'lers 

1, Viiuvsiiir'. tir .in li Mom •. / . Iv< v'-tnm* 

A, SpriMi'i rv Inti.Klos yx |•xlt.tll(ls 

is called the nifradns, and the upper or 
convex Hide the cxfiathts of the arch When 
the curves of the intrados and I'vtrados are 
coiiceiitrie or parallel, the arch is said to be 
extradmed 'I’he siijiports which atford 
restiiiK »nd reslstiiii; points to the arch are 
culled imra and ahutincntn The upper part 
of the pier or abutment wheie the arch 
rests teclinietill} where it spriiiKH from -is 
the ini/nmt 'I'lie ttpaa of an arch is in cir- 
cular arches the length of its chord, and 
ueiitM'ally the width between the points of 
its opposite imposts whence it sprinus 'I'he 
ruif' of an arch is the height of the highest 
point of its intrados above the line of the 



Scj^iiiriit il .Sriilirirciil.ir 


impost, this point i" sometimes eailed the 
under mdt nj the rnnni, the highest point 
of the extrados beinn tin* crown. Arches 
arc dcHiKiiated in two wa,\s tlrst, in a ueii- 
erul munnei, aceonliiiK to their jiropertics, 



C'vi loiil.il Mli|itiL,il 

tludr uses, their position in a building, or 
ilieir exclusive employment in a particular 
atyle of architecture Thus, there are arches 
of viiuilibratiou, eiiuipollent arches, arches 
of illschurice. askew and reversed arches, 



I oincet 1 1 nrsr-shiie 


and Homan, pointed, and Saracenic arcliea 
Second, they are named 8iK*cifleaUy, accord- 


iiiK to the curve the intrados assumes, when 
I Uiat curve is the section of any of the geo- 
! metrical solids, as segmental, semicircular, 





I cycloidal, elliptical, parabolical, hyperbolf- 
i cal, or (‘ateiiariun archeM; or from the re- 
setiiblunceof the whole contour of tin* curve 
to some familiar object, as lancet arch and 
horse-shoe at eh; or from the method used in 
deseriliiiiK the curve, as equilateral, three- 
eeiitred, four-centred, ouee, and the like, 
W hen any HI ell has one of its imposts higher 
than the other it is saiil to be rampant. 
FuU «rc/iex,arehes W'hose outlines ai e curved 
inl.o a series of subordinate urehes called 
; ftalh, the iioints of whitdi are terrni‘d cux/a 
A numeral is usually eni)doyed to designate 
i tile number of foils, as a trefoil arch, a 
j eniaucjoil nich, Ac li Any Jilaee covered 
I witli an arch. as. to pass into the arch of a 
I bridge - 4 Any eiirvutiire in the form of an 
, arch, as. the arch of the aorta. 

I Whf-rt'oii .1 s.i|ipliirt tliroiir, iiil.tul with jtiire 
I Amltf r. ainl « i»Iiiiirs III the finwery ir/r/r Milton 

I it 111 mtnintj, a piet'e of ground left un- 
worked near a shaft Triumphal a/cA. in 
Uom. antifj originally a simple aich fes- 
tooned and oiherwibe deeoratt'd, ert'cted 
generally at the entram'c of a city, though 
sometimes in the street, under which a vic- 
torious gt'iieral and army passed in triiiniph 
At a later period the triumphal arch was 
a richly sculptured, massive, and perman- 
ent striietnre. having an archway iiassing 
through It, with generally a Hinaller arch on 
1 cither shh*. 'I'he name is Monietiiues given 
, to an arch, generally of wood de(‘orated 
j with ttowers. erected on occasion of sonui 
! public rejoicing. Ac 

1 Arcll (ftrch), r t 1 'll) cover or Bjian with 
I an arch, as, to orcA agate 
I IIk prouil ri\<'r isor/ //(</ nvtr sith .1 runnus 

j ])il< (*l •,t«>iies 


j tectural, implemental, or the like, which 
' belong to the earlier epoch of their exiat- 
t mc*i.—ArehtPclvgif, Antiquarianism. Ar- 
ehcBology, iii its strict application, treats of 
prehistoric inattcra, and is thus allied to 
geology; antiquarianunn deals more parti- 
cularly with subjects within the period em- 
braced by history. Archceolofp/ interprets 
without the aid of written record or trust- 
worthy tradition; antiquarianiam avails 
itself of both. 

Archnoptersrx (ftr-ke-op'tfir-iks), n. [Or. 
archaiuK, aiu'ient, and idcryx, wing.] A 
! unique fossil bird from the oolitic lime- 
stone of Soleiihofcn, of the size of a rook, 
and differing from all known birds in having 
two free claws representing the thumb and 
forefinger projecting from the wing, and 
about twenty tail vertelira* free and pro- 
I longed as in mammals 

Arcimus (ar-kc'iis), a ILL arrhaais, from 
(Ir a rcAc, beginning | A term used especially 
* by Paracelsus and Van llelnmiit. and signi- 
fying the vital priiieiple wliieli presides over 
; tliegrowtii and continuation nf living beings; 
I the jiriiiciple or power wiiieli jiresides over 
; every particle of organized botlics, and to 
j winch it gives forni, an immaterial prin- 
, eijile existing in the seed iirior to fecuiida- 
I tioii 

Archaic, Archaical (ar-ka'ik, ar-kiVlk-al), 
a |(ir arrhaiKoa, old-fashioned, from ar- 
chams, aiieicnl ] Clmiaelerized by archa- 
ism; obsolete, antiquated 

A porsiiti f.iiiiili.ir uitli the ili.iiftt fif c t rt.iiii luirtinns 
(if hu*.etts ill tint Iciil to n i in nniiiiary 

(hscoursi . iii.iiq Monis iiuw iidtul in }.ni;Ii-.li voi .ibli- 
lanes , IS (j'l/ian.thi v.'o.ilir nl winch were lit 

I (iiiiiiKin iisi .ilioiit tin tinn nf tin Kini; I.iiiii-str.insla- 
tinn Ilf till liilili Sh.ikspi rc sl.iinis less 111 need of 
I uglnss.itv In inns! Nfw 1 iijk^l.inckrs tliaii tn lll•lI1y a 
' ii.itivt nl llu nhl inniilr> A’ / f»7tr// 

i Archalology (ar-ka-ol'o- ji). n Same as A r- 

; cfucoloif}/ 

, Archaism (ar'ka-izm), n |Fr archaunnr, 
from tir. nrrhanw, ancient, from arche, 

J beginning I 1 An ancient or obsolete word, 
i ex]»ression, or ulioni 2 Antiquity of style 
or use, ob.Mdet(*iif‘ss |Rarc | 

j A select vni .ibiihtr^ c nrr<'S))nnchiig nil ]iniiit nt ar- 
' f/nmni .tiul rcinnti lu ss frniii niclin.ir\ use) tn nur 
j Sc ri) inr.cl vne .tlitil.trv /*c 

Archall (iu''kal), n. Same as Archd (which 


j 2 To eiirve or form into the shape of an 
I areb . as, tin* liorse archea bis neek ‘ Fine 
tieMees of a rchi mj wnUiV without sjiilling.' 
I tar on 

Arch (areb). r / 'I'o maki* an areli <»r urcli(>8. 

I ht n.itmiis nl till' lii'lil and wnod 
Ilnild on tlif w.ivt m a/.// bi in .ith tin s itnl y\’/>e 

Arch (areb), a pi I) Sw l)an oi#/, erafty, 

I loguisli, leel atyr, A Sax eaiy, faint- 
liearted See AliKANT ] t'liiiiuiig, sJy, 
blirewtl . waggish; iiiiseliicvoiis for si>ort; 
roguish * Sti arch a leer ’ Tatter 

lit hiid tin. ri.'|iutatnni nl .in ariti l.tti .it sc Inml 
Srt /// 

Arch (areb). a (From Or archi, from stem 
of arche, the lH*giuiiiiig. til’s! place or powei . 
areho, to be Ill’s!, to enmmuiid, to rule | 
I'liief, of the Hi’st clash, prineipul 

I he ivMinioiis .iiid blnndy tint! is dtsie. 

Tin ninst !»-<// ,n.i ol piteous in.iss.n rr 
I h.it t \er this land wa- piiiltv nl S/iint 

' (This Will'll iH pritH’ipall> used in romposi- 
, tioii :i.s the tlrst iiart of many eompound 
w’onls, an. u/’eAbislioii. «n’A-piiesl, Ae 1 
Archt (areb), n |(Jr arehoa. a leadei See 
.Alten, a J A leatlei. a chief 
Mv worth) an/r .iinl patron (omes tn-iuglit .Shut 

Archmocldaris (ar’ke-o.hid"a-riK). n. (Or. 
ai'i'AfiifM, aiieieiit. and A'lf/u rut, a turban J A 
genus of fossil seH-iireliins or t'ldaris, fouml 
in till* eoal-meahiires and Permiun strata, 
eliaracterired by their small hexagonal 
idates and long bpmes, which in some spe- 
cies are smooth, in others notched and 
' shiirpl) dentirulated 
Archieoii^raphy (iir-ke-og'ra-ll), n |0r ar~ 
chaioi^. aiieient. and yrapho. a writing.] A 
writing III' treatise on antiquity 
Arch8B0l0gian (ar'ko-n-lo'^ji-an), n. An ar- 
ehirologist. 

Arohnological, Archasologic (ai^kf*-oloj". 
, ik-al, ni’'ke-o-loj"ik), « Pertaining to nreha?- 
ology. ns. atchtroloyical researchcb 
I ArchBOlOCiltfar-ke-uPo-jist), fi. One skilled 
I in ari-iiieology 

' ArchaK>l08y(kr-kc-ol'o-ji), n [Hr archaioa, 
■ ancient, and Uyoa. diseuursi* ] The science 
' of antiquities, especially |irt*liistoric antiqui- 
ties; that science or brauch of knowledge 
which investigates the history of nations 
and peoples by means of the reiimius, arehi- 


} 

> Archangel (ark-an'jel). n l An angel of the 
I highest order, an angel occupying tlie eighth 
I rank in tin- l■l•lehtlal bicrtirchy. 2 A name 
I coininon to plants ut tin* genus Linnium; also 
! applied to Arehamjetiea oificinuhs 

I Archangelic (atk au-jel'jk). a. Of or per- 
I tailjing to arc iiangels ‘..1 ; ehanyelie poiiijiH ’ 

I It lieowniny 

\ Archangelica (ark an- j(‘l'i-k!0, n Agenusof 
' iiinlielliteroiis ]ilant*« ,1 ojlieinalia is pun- 
I gent and agreeably aroniiitie, and the caii- 
ilied stalks are stoin.irhic 1 1 is cbietly used 
I in the maiiiilacture of gin Tlie seeds and 
‘ leaves are enqiloyed by eountr\ )a*o]de as 
medicines from their .siiiqiosed virtues as 
Htimuliints and touich 

ArchapOState (arch-a-pus'tat). n A chief 
aj instate 

ArchapOBtle (aivh-a pos'l). n A chief 
apostle 

Archarchitect (arcli-hi ki tekt ), n The su- 
preme arehitect 

I'll III 'I't ln'licvi th.it till 

With all thi'si* tin's the lii’.ni nk arvlu-s di-rked 

Dili) fur shiiw Jilt yt,irta\, 

Arch'hand (arcli'bnml), n A name given by 
tradesmen to that portion of an arch or rib 
seen below the general surface tif vaulting. 

Archbishop (aich-bisb'u])), II A chief 
bishoji, a ciiurch dignitar> of the first class; 
a metropolitan bishop who superintends the 
eondiii't of the sutfr^un bishops in his pro- 
vince, and also exercises episcopal authority 
in his own diocese There are in Kngland 
two archbishops-— the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Archbishopof York; thefonner 
is primate of all England and inetrotNilltaii, 
and has precedence over all the clergy of 
the English Chinch, the latter is primate of 

> England, and ranks next to the .Archbishop 
of Canterbur) 

, Archbishopric (ai’ch-bisirup-rik). n. The 
i jurisdiction or place of an archbishop; the 
pmvince over wdiich an archbishop exercises 
authority 'I’here are in England two arch- 
bislioprics — ( ’anterhurj* and Y ork — called 
the Arch iepueopa I Sees; the funner is the 
metntpolitan see of all Kngland 

Arch-board (im*irb6rd), n Uiahip-buUding, 
a plank placed along a ship's stem, and 
immeiliately under the knuckles of the 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; me. met. h^r; pine, pin; 


note, not, mOve; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


u. Sc. auttue; y. Sc. f«g. 
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stem-timbers. On this board the ship’s 
name is sometimes painted, 
i^rchbotcher (brch-boch'^rl n. A chief 
botcher or mender. * Arcfibuteher of a 
psalm <»r prayer ’ Bp. Corbet. [Ironical.] 
Aix]l*l>ri(» (arch^briki n. A wedgo-sliaped 
brick employed in bunding arches 
Ar^bUtler (ftrch-butl6r), . A chief butler; 
fonnerly, an officer of the old German Einpii'e 
who presented the i-iip to the emperor on 
solemn occasions The olilce belonged to 
the King of Bohemia. 

Ardh-bUttreSB (arch-lmt’tres), n. lii arch. 
a flying-buttress (which see). 
AXtdlOhamberlam (arch-chaiul)6r-lin), n. 
A chief chamberlain; formerly, an ollicer 
of the old German Biiipire, whose otticc 
was similar to that of the great chamber- 
lain in England. This oflice belonged to 
the Elector of Brandenburg 
Arf^chancellor (andi-chan'sel-lCr). n. A 
chief chancellor; formerly, an officer in 
the old German Einpii'e who ])resided over 
the secretaries of the court. T'lidcr the 
first rnt'es of Krench kings, when Germany 
and Italy belonged t(» tliem, three arcb- 
i-hanccllors were appointed; and this insti 
tution gave rist! to the three archclmncellors 
formerly in Germany, who were the Arcli- 
bisliops of Mentz. of (’ologne, and of 'Freves 
Arcbcnailter (arch-<*hantVr), ti. The chief 
chanter or president of the chanters of a 
church 

Arcbchemic (arch-kem’ik), a. of supreme 
clK'inical iJowei*s. ‘ 'J’he archchemic sun ’ 
Milton. 

Archcount (hreh-kount'), n A (‘hief (*< tunt; a 
title fonnerly given to the (’ount of Flanders 
on account of his great riches and power 
Archdapifer (arch-dap'i fer), u 
chief, and L. daptjvr, a hmd-bcarcr, from 
tiapa, meat or a feast, and ./era, to »*arr.> J 
An ollicer in theohl (birman Empire, whose 
otticc was. at the coronation <if tin* emperor, 
to carry the first dish of meat to talile on 
horse) lack 

Archdeacon (arch-de’kn), n Tn England, 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, next in rank 
below a bishop, who has jurisdiction cither 
over a part of or over the whoh* diocese 
lie is usually appointed by the Idshop, and 
has ail authority originally ilerived from 
the bishop, lint now inde|»endent of him 
Archdeaconate ( arch-de'kn-at ), n. 'I'he 
district over which an archdeacon has 
jurisdiction, an archdeaconry 
Archdeaconry (inch de'kn ri), n The office, 
jurisdiction, or residence of an archdeacon 
In England every diocese is divided into 
archdeaconries, and each archdeaconry into 
rural deaneries, and each deanery into 
parislies 

Archdeacon8hip(urch-iie'kn-8hiii), n. 'Die 
office of an archdeacon 
Archdesigner (arch-de-8in'er), ti A chief 
designer 

It is ,t littU* h.ird will II mu, |iroli,i1ily iitiiiiburi d 
.Hilling llif £i» /ji .' 1 .ig.iiiist us, thinks lit tn 
cemu .iiul eh.irgt us with the waul of rc.ility lu tiu 

Archdiocese (arch-dVo-seh), n. The diocese 
of an archbisho]) 

Archdruld (arcli-tlru'nl). n A chief druid, 
or pontifl of the ancient druKis 
ArwducalCareh-duk'aG. a Pertaining to an 
archduke 

in till Austri.iii .'issi'iiihly nf st.itcs X’li-nn.i li.i..! 
iiiaiiy vi>ti;s,is,ill tlu <itlicr<//(/rii';«ni/t<>uii,trii.'< tliiT 

Archduchess (arch-duch'cs). n 'Die w ife of 
an archilukc; a princess of the reigning 
families of Ku“^’ia and Austria 
ArchdUCl^ (ai. h-duch'i), #/ 'Die territory 
or rank or an archduke or urchducht'ss 
Archduke (Hrch-ii Ilk i, /< a ])iiiii-c behim.- 

lug to the reigning fumil> of Austria- 
Ifiingary. 

Archdukedom (ftreh-duk' dum), n The tci - 
niory or ilignity of an archduke or arch- 
duchess; archduchy 

Archealt (ar-ke'al), a. 1 Pertaining to the 
archeuB or internal eflicieiit cause of all 
things, ns, archcal ideas ‘.i Cuiised liy the 
archeus, as, archeal dist'ases See Akchki's 
^C heblosis (ar-kedd'o-sis), n [Gr arrhc, 
beginning, ami hios, life ] The origination 
of living matter from not living, abiogcncsis 
(which see). 

Arched (archt). ;> and a. 1 Made witli an 
a^hor curve; ctivered with an areh; having 
form of an arch ‘ His arched brows ’ 
Saa*- - *2 In her. a teim applied to an <*r- 
dinary. both sides of which are laiwed alike 
w the form of an arch Called also Are/tp - 
Arched double, having two arches or liends 


Ardhedlacre,t ». An archdeacon. Chaucer. 
Archegonlum. Arohegone (ar-kc-gA’iii- 
urn, hr’ke-gdn), n. [Gr. archf, beginning, 
and goimf, offspring ) The pistilliilium or 
female oigan of cryptogamic plants, having 
the same function as the pistil in the flower- 
ing plants It is a cellular sac, containing at 
the bottom a cell, analogous to the emhryo- 
sac of phicnogamotis plants, which is im- 
pregnated hy the spemiatozooids. From 
this after fertilization the plant is priHluced. 

Archsgony (ar-keg'o-ni), n JSee Akchk- 
UoNlUM ] The doctrine of the origin of life; 
specifleiUly, the doctrine «>f spontaneous 
generation; nrehebiosis; abiogcncsis. 

lit* (H.'kerkel) consulers ih.it. the iloctrinr 

tif spniitaiiemi*. Kcner.ition i.ir titciifjfotiy) h.»s luit 
liecn provfil, it is ipnti' posMltle. .tiul evi u prulinble, 
the .'ir^uuiems .i^aiiist u restini^ on niereli lu-Kative 
rLsults, S(.t>tsuuiii nirivi/tipet 

Archegosaurus (nr'ke-go-8a"riis), n (Gr. 
archcjfos, jirimcval, and muros, a lizard | 
A fossil reptile of thecarboiiiferoiis era, hav- 
ing a near alliuiice to the proteus, lepiilo- 
siren, and other iiereiinibraiiehiate I'cptilcs 
of the present day 

Archelogy (ar-kcl o-jl), w (Gr archc. be- 
ginning. first principle, aiul /of/MK.diHcoiirst' ] 
'Die hcitniec ot. or a iivatise on first iirinei- 
plcs 

./ii/re/ivv tre.its of |trini tples. .iiul shouli] imt be 
I iitirouiulci) with ii»v/ri/.vi»;i. wrliu h tre.it . ol .iiiti 
i|iiiltes l',fnun£ 

Archemyf (ai*'kt‘-ini), n An alchemical term 
for the transniutatiim of the imperfect 
nicials into the mote perfect 

Archencephala (ar-ken-sef'a la), a pi ((ir 
arc/a-, rnit‘,doniinioii, and cnkcphaloa. brain 1 
'Die highest of the jiriinary siib-clasKeK into 
whicb Owen Iiuh snbdividt'd the inaminnls 
in acconlance with the structiirt' of tin* 
brain, distingiiisbcd b> tin* ciiornioiis verti- 
cal and iioHtt‘rior tlcvcIo]iuient of the cere- 
bral over the cerebellar lobes, the former 
completely ov(‘rlap]>iiig the latter as well as 
the olfactory lobes In this siib eliiss the 
niiniber ot eon volutions attains its iiiaxi- 
iitiini, and there is a eorjms eullosnm It in 
('bides the solitary order, family, genus, ami 
species, Man. 

Archenemy (meb eii'e mi), a A principal 
enemy; Hiiccilh'ully , Satan, the grand adver 
sary ol niankiiid 

Archeology («r-ke-oro-ji),n Sami* U.H Arch- 

n'i/liMip 

Archier (archer), n (Fr archn, from arc, 
L (urnti.n bow S(*c Alien | 1 One who 

uses a bow ; one who is skilled in tin* use of 
the bow' and arrow ; a Itownian *2 The 
archer fish (which sec) 

Archeress (Hi ch'er-cs), n A fcmiih* anber 
•.slic,(licrcfor(*,glorious«/cy«'/cs.vof hcuicn ’ 
CtncjM-r 

iLreher-flSh (arch'ci-flsli), a A name given 
to the ToxotcH jandular, a scaly -tinned. 



AfLliiT lish {/oAofei jULulator) 

acaiithoptcrygiaii tisli, about n inches long, 
inhabiting the seas around .lu\a. wbicli has 
tile faculty of shooting dro|»s of w'atci* to the 
distance of li or 4 feet, W'lth sure aim. at in- 
b(‘rtH. theif'by causing them to fab into tlic 
water, when it sci/cs and devour', them 
The soft, and even the sjuiiy )>nrtioii of 
their dorsal tins, are w* rovei-ed with si'ules 
as to be scurecly di-stiiiguishublc from the 
lest of thcii iMidy Called also Jfartet Unh 
AXChery ( an b'er i ), ?i 1 'Dn* use of the 
bow and arrow, the pra<*tice, art, or skill of 
archers, the art of shooting with a how and 
arrow 2. Arcliers eidleetively. 

Tlif iiioiiiirdi s.o% till g.itiiboN fl.ig. 

And li.idi let ImiNi.* .1 g.illaiit st.ig. 

"I hat vi-niviii frn , .iiid Httrficaiix wine. 

Might •vcrvf ihr arthfry to dine 

Sir ir .'icott 

:i In old lair a Ht*rviee of keeping a bow for 
tlie lord's nsf*, in the defeiiee of his enstlc 
Arches Court, Court of Arches, n An 
English ecclesiastical court, the chief and 
must ancient consistory court, belonging to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, for the 
debating of spiritual causes. It is so called 
from the church in Loudon, known as St. 


Mary le Bow {de armbtu), xvhere it was 
formerly held. The jurisdiction of this court 
extends over the province of Canterbury 
The judge is called the dean of archee. 
Archetypal (lirOcC-tip-al). a. Of or pertain- 
ing to ail archetype; constituting u model 
or pattern; original. • One archetypal iitind. * 
Cudworth 

Among PUtunists thr nriJtrtv^a/ world I'.thc wnrld 
a*, il exisO'd III the uIlm of God before the ire.itniti 

Archet^roe (ai'^kc tij»). u [Gv. archetypon— 
archc, beginning, ami typor, form. 1 1. A 

model or first form, the original pattern or 
model after w’hich a thing is made, or to 
which it corrcsiionds 

III the phili>so|i|i\ of I.oikf \\\e anhefyre^ of mir 
ideas .ire the tilings ro.dly i-xistiiig out ot' us. 

/ 

Then il w.is tli.it the House fif C oninioiis. the nr. 

III all till re|iresont.itive .issi'inblies wlmh 
now meet, either in the did or tlie New World, lirid 
Its first sitting; s 

2, In caininy, the standard weight by wliicli 
otlu*rs arc adjusted It In nnnpar anat 
that id(*a1, original, or fnndaiii(*ntal (lat- 
tern on wliich u iiatiiial groufMif animals 
or system of organs is ussiiin(*il to luivo 
1 h.*cii conslriu'tcii : ns. the xcrtcbral archc- 
type 

Archetype-skeleton (ar'kc tip skere-ton). 
n \u anat an ideal skt*h*ton, const riicteil 
by ITofessovitwcn, anti to wlncli tbi* einlo- 
skclctoiiM of all tin* ^ crtchrata arc referred 
as niodittcations In tins skeleton is ar- 
ranged tin* succession of vi-rtcbrai segments 
of tItoHc animals togelbcv w itb tbclr various 
proeisscs, foramina, and iipjicmiagcs 

Archetypical (ar-kc-tip'ik al), a Eclating 
to an arclictypc; tirclictyjnd 

Archeus (ur kc'nsi, n Same as Arefavus 

Archlater (ar-ki-a U’r). n |Hr a echos, chief, 
and (VfG OK. physician | Chief physician, a 
term applied on the coiitmcnl of Europe 
to tlu* first or body physician ot prini'cs, and 
to the first physician of some cities, spcci- 
llcalty, in Kussia, the tlist inijiciial jdiy- 
siclaii 

Archlcall (ar'kik-al), a (’hii*f. pnniarv. 

■ I'rinciiialitv ami at ducal rule ’ Haiti- 
irdl 

Archldlaconal (ar'ki di iik"on-a1), a iVr- 

tainiiig to an aicbdcac'oii, as, an archidta- 
conal visitation 

Archlepiscopacy (ar'ki-c ]ns"kri ]ia-sl), n. 

'Die state ordmiiilN of an aiciildsbop 
I ArchiepiBCOpul (a''ki ( i»i-"ko pal), a llc- 
I longing loan arelibishop , as, Caiitci bury is 
an ardiicpiscKpat see 

Archleplscopallty (m'ki e pis'ko-pal"l-ti), 

a 'Die digiiiti or stat" of an uielibishop; 
ureliU‘]iiseo]>ai’,v Fat let 

Archleplscopatef ar'ki e-)iiH"kb pat).o. 'Dm 
oilice or jniisdictioii of an arelibishop, an 
areiibisliopne 

Archlerey (ai ki'e ri). // lit ns airhicn'i, 

(ir atchn-rros, a Ingli priest, troiii prefix 
atchi, airh, and /oeico*, a pi lest | A rol- 
leetlle tel in tol the lilgliel oliler ot ecelesi- 
asticH III the lireek rbniili in Enssia, In- 
eiinling inetrojiolilaiis, areiibisliops, and 
bisliops Finh'rfon 

Archigraphert (ar-kig'ra-fer).n |Gr archm, 

( hief, and yraphn, to write.) A chief seere- 
laiy 

Archil (ar'ki!), a |Fr orsciHr. hirrhd after 
Jlaerllai or ttuccllai i, who alioiit l.'iiKi first 
emjdoyod the lielieii for dyeing jniijioses | 
A rich vifdct, mauve, or pm pie eidoiiring 
mutter obtained from certain lieliciis espe- 
cially the Hoccdla 
tinctnna and Jt 
JanJot inin. grow- 
'iiic on roi ks m the 
Canary and Capctlc 
\ erd Islands The 
liehun I.S biiiised 
jietwceii stoiK's and 
moistened with 
jiiitrid urine, mixed 
with (|iiicklime or 
other alkaline liip 
uur. It first takffs 
a purplish r<id c'd- 
our, and then turns 
to vifdct In the 
first state it is call 
ed ardid ; and in 
the second, lactniiM 
or litmus Jiycrs 
rar»*ly‘ use archil hy 
itself, on accoiiiitof 
its dearness and the 
perishablcnesB of its beauty They employ 
It to give a bloom to other colours, as pinks, 



Rofftlla ttnetorin, from 
whu h .trchil is (ibtAiiied. 


ch, cAoin; Ch, Sc. locA; g, go\ jjob; ft, Kr. ton; ng, ting; fH, f/*en; th, (Ain; w, toig; wh, wAlg; ah, aaure.-Hoe KKir. 
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bluei, and blacks, but this bloom soon de« 
cays. Archil is used for colouring the spirits 
of thermometers, and also by chemists as a 
test for detecting the presence of an acid. 
Written also Orehat, Orchil^ Ac. 

Arck^OCUan (kr-kl-ld'ki-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to ArchiincnuH, the Greek jmet In anc. 
prm. the term is used to denote the four 
metrical combinations which he invented. 
Hiere are three dactylic Archilochian dis- 
tiebs, and one iambic Archilochian distich 

Ardhllowe (drCh'i-lou), n. (T> her, again, 
ami ffelaff, snot or share of expenditnn* at 
nn inn Comp. He. tawittff.] The return 
wliich one who has In^en treated in an inn 
or tavern sometimes reckons himself bound 
in honour to make to the company When 
he calls for his bottle he is said to give his 
arehUnwe. AXmyrriiiewArchitojfjh. (Hcotch ) 

1 pr(*|>uke that tliiK good little i;)?ntleiii.tn tli.it kcems 
sair furfouKhteii. ns I may sny, in this tiiilyu', sli.ill 
send for a t.iHs of brundy, and I'll pay for .‘mother by 
way of arrhtloTVf Str 11’. Scott 

Arohllute (arch'l-lfit), n Same ns Arch- 
lute 

Archlmagua (dr- 
ki-ma^gus),'n Tlic 
high -priest of the 
Persian Mngi, or 
worshippers of 
Are 

Archimandrite 

(ar-ki-man'drlt.).o. 
fOr arrhimand- 
riteg, fnim archi-, 
chief, and man- 
dm.timoiiasteiy.) 

Ill the fwirelr Ch 
un ntibotor alibot- 
general, wlm has 
the Hiiiieriiitend- 
eiicr (if niany ab- 
Itotsaiid convents. 

Ill .Sicily the ab- 
bots are culled ur- 
chinittiidrites lie- 
cause their con 
vents were origin- 
ally of Greelv in- 
stitution, and coii- 
fiirm to tbc rules 
of Ht. basil The abbots general of the United 
Greeks in Poland, Galicia, I'ninsylvunia, 
llutigiiry. Mild Venice also bear the title 
Arohhnedean (>lr'ki-iiie-de''un), a. Pertain- 
ing to Arcliiinedes, or to the screw invented 
by him Arehuuetiean />ro;ad/c/*, u propel 
lor consisting of u eontiniious spiral vane on 
a hollow core rnniiitig lengthwise of the 
vessel It is nn uniplitieatiouand extension 
of the seicw Airhnurtlean grreir, un iii- 
striiinont said to have Ik’iui invented by 
Aivliiiiiedcs to raise water to a small height 
It is formed by winding a Ilexible tube round 



<.r(H‘k ArrhiiriHiKlrile, 
from ,in original itkvuii 



Archimedes, that a body immersed in a 
fluid loses exactly as much of its weight as 
is etiual to the weight of the water it dis- 
places. 

Arching (kreh'ing). n. The arched portion 
of a structure. 

Archipelagic (ar^i-pe-laj"ik), a. Relating 
to an ardupelago. 

Archipelago (kr-ki-pei'a-go), n. pi. Archi- 
pelagos (ar-ki-pePa-goz) [ Gr. archan, chief, 
and peloffoH, the sea J Originally and spe- 
eitlcally, the sea which separates Europe 
from Asia, otherwise called the Egcan Hea, 
studded with a number of small islands: in 
a general sense, any bodv of water inter- 
spersed with many islands; the group of 
islands themselves. 

Architect (or'kl-tekt), n. fPr. arcMtecte, 
L arehitectm, from Gr prefix archi, chief, 
and tektnu, a workman ] 1 A person skilled 
in tile art of building; one who understands 
architecture, or makes it his occupation to 
form plans oiid tiesigns of buildings, and 
suiterliiteiid tiie artificers employed 2. A 
contriver; n former or maker. ‘ Chief archi- 
tect and plotter of these woes ’ Shak. 

Architectlve (ur-ki-tek'tiv), a. Used in 
building: proper for building 
Architectonic, Architectonical (kr'ki-tok- 
ton"lk, ar'ki-tek-ton"ik-al), a. fGr archi- 
tekUin, an architect 1 Pertaitiing to or 
skilled In nre.liiteeture ; evincing skill in 
desipiitig or eonstriieting. 'Architectonic 
wisiloiii ' Hoyle. ‘ Geometrical onil a rc/o- 
tectonicAil artists * Sir T. Itrownc. 
Architectonici (iu'^ki-iek-toir'iks). n The 
scHUK'c of urehitccture. 

Archltectort (ar'ki-tt'k-t^r), w. An archi- 
tect 

ArchitectreBB (Mi-^i-tek-trcs), n A female 
architect Wotton (Rare.] 

Architectural (ar-ki tek'tur-nl), a. Pertain- 
ing to arcbiiccMire or the art of building ; 
according to tin* rules of arcbiiectiire. 

Architecture (ar'ki-tek-tur). n. [T, archi- 
tectura, from arehiteetm See ARCHITKCT J 
1 The art nr sidenee of building or con- 
structing; workmaiiBlii]); construction 

Thr form.itinn of the first c.irtli being a picteof 
(liviiir arcMttechire, ascribed to ,t tt<irticiil.ir provi- 
<l«‘iu,c Jtnrptet 

Hpeciflcnlly -- 2 The art of constmeting 
liouMCH, bridgch. and other buildings for the 
pnr))oses of civil lift* - often called ctvil 
architecture . or. in a still more limited 
sense, the principles of fine art applied to 
building, ilmt branch of the fine arts which 
has for Its object the production of ediflccs 
pleasing to n cultivated and artistic taste, 

{ rratifying the feeling of theb(*aiitifnl 'I’he 
ending styles of architecture have been 
cliiirncteri/ed us Egyptian. Indian, Greek. 
Gothic, «Vc. An admixture of styles, cliielly 
of the (^lassie with Gothic, gave rise in the 
middle ages to the Jtvsantine, Konianestine, 
and Norinnn, and at a later date to the 
Kt'iiaissaiice. »Vi‘ The Greek style was 
divideil iiitu tliree onlers, mainly with re- 
ferem*e t<i the proiiortious and ornamenta- 
tion of its eoliimns, named resjHictively the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corintliiiin; and to these 
tile Ronians added the TiiHcaii and (Vinju)- 
site iCach style has vnriouH stage's, indica- 
tive generally of the iige t»r the country in 
which each modiflciition took its rise Tlins 
tlie Gothic has lieeii divided into the Nor- 
iiwui, the Early English. Decorat<*d, Flain- 
iHiyant, *Vc — Military architecture, the art 
of fortification Saval archtteefure, the art 
of building ships and other structures use 
fill ill naval warfare* 

Architrave (tir'ki-trav). n fFr It archi- 
trave preflxeircAi, e*hief, and It. freiiv, from 
L trahe, a beam ] In arch {a) the leiwer 
elivision of an entiibbitiire*. or that part 
whiedi rests immediutely on the e*ohimn See 
(’oi.r M s (M The* eimiuneiital moulding mn- 
ning roiiiiel the cxferieir curve of an nre*h. 
(r) The niouldt*d enrii liment e>n the faces e>f 
the jambs and lintel of a demr, window*, nr 
other opening Atchitravc cornice, an en- 
tablature e’emsisting eif an architrave and 
cornice only, the frie/.e l>eing omitted. 
Archival (or-krva). n. pi Are'hives 

Tlir (’hristians (*rrc .it»lc to }n.tke good what tliey 
.evM*rtdl b\ dppc.iliiig to those records kept in the 
Kuiii.iii rtr. /ii.’ii Jtr U Atore 

Archival tarTch -nl t»r aFki-vol). ei Pertain- 
ing to archive's or n*i’urds; contained in 
ivconis 

Archive (kridv). n f L. L archirum, a place 
for keeping public reremls. hence applied to 
the records tlienisedvos, from Gr arehei-on, 
a government building, from arehc, rule, 


Archimedraii Screw 

II cylinder in the form of it screw When 
the Bcri'W is placed in an inclin(*d position, 
us ill the ficcoinpanyiijg wood cut, and the 
lower end immersed in water. l»y causing 
the screw' to revolve the water is raised to 
the upper end. Whatever t]unnt{ty of water 
tlrst entt*rs the sen'w immediately descends 
b> Its own weight to the lowest point of 
tile spiral : but this point lieing always 
shifted higher up by the revolution of the 
scn*w’. water or other (liiid may tints be 
raised Ui a limited height Called also IfVifcr 
Screw and Spiral Hump Archimedean 
principle , or principle qf .1 rehimedee, (a) the 
principle of the e<|uiUbriiim of the lever, 
iiamely.that a lever loaded with two weights, 
on opiMislte sides of the fiilenmi. is in et|ui- 
libriuin when the weights are lnverst»ly prti- 
portional to tin* length of the arms at whose 
ends they hang, and that the im*s8iire on 
the fulcrum of the lever is then exactly 
f>t]iial to the sum of the two weightiL (A) The 
hydrostatical principle, also discovered by 

Fate, fkr, fat, full; m6, met. hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tflbe, tub, buU; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abune; f. Sc. fay. 


government] 1. A record or document pr»> 
served in eWdence of something; atoost 
always in plural and signifying documents 
or records relating to the rights, privilM^, 
claims, treaties, constitutions, Ac., m a 
family, corporation, community, city, or 
kingdom. *A most unpleasant archive or 
register.’ Holland.— 2 t The chamlier or 
apartment where such documents are kept 
SvN. Registers, records, chronicles, muni- 


Archivist (krTcSv-ist or Hrici-vist), n. The 
keeper of archives or records. 

Arcnivolt (Ar'ki-volt), n. [Fr. arehivotte. 
It arckivolto.] The architrave or omamen- 
tnl band of mouldings on the face of an arch 
following the contour of the intradoa— 
A rchimlt of a bridge, the curve line formed 
by the upper sides of the arch-stones in the 
face of the work. 

Archlute (arciriat). n. [Arch, chief, and 
lute.\ A large lute, a theorbo, the bass 
strings of which are doubled with an octave 
and tlie higher strings with a unison. 
(Archly (arch'li), adv In an arch manner; 
shrewdly; wittily; jestingly. 

WrcA/jdie louked and silly leered SomervtUe. 

Arch-ma|iician (urch-ma-ji'shan), n. A 
chief magician; a great magician. 
ArChmarshal (arch-maFslinl), n. The grand 
marshal of the old German Empire, a dig- 
nity w'hich belonged to the Elector of Saxony. 
Arcn-moCkt (arc*h-mok'),M Principal mock- 
ery or jest, tlie most extreme scorn. 

O, *tis the spite of hell, the hend's arch-mockt SkaJt. 

Archness (Arch^nesV n The iiuality of 
being ureli; slyness without malice; cunning; 
shrewdness; woggishness 'Dryness and 
archncHit of humour ’ T. Warton. 

Archon (iir'kon), n. [Gr. archhn, a mler] 
One of theehief magistrates of Athenschoseii 
t(( superintend civil and religious coneems. 
They were nine in number; the first was 
jirojieiiy the archon, or archon epunymm; 
tlu* second M‘as ealled arclmn hagilcng, or 
king archon; tlie third poleuMrchoe, or gen- 
eral of the forces 'rile other six were called 
thcKinothctai, nr legislators 
Archonship (ar'kon-shiiO. The offleo of 
an archon, or the term of his offlee. 
ArchontlC (ar-kon'tikV n JCccIch one of a 
branch of the Valciitiuians, who held that 
the World was not crt'uted by God, but by 
angels called archonten 
ArchontS (ur'konts), n pi, rOr. archM., a 
ruler, from arehc, rule | One of the great 
groups into whleb some naturalists have 
elassifled mammals, iiu'liidiiig man alone, 
and remarkable for the extent to which all 
tin* jiarts of the physical structure are sub- 
ordinat(*d to the purposes of the head, the 
fore-limbs being removed from the loeomo- 
tiv(* to the ecphttlic series; for the enormous 
vertical and posterior development of the 
cerebral over the cerebellar lobes ; for the 
number of convolutions of the brain ; and 
especially for the possession of u spiritual 
nature 

Arcb-pastor (arch-past'^r), n. A chief pas- 
tor Harrow 

Arch-phllOBOplier (areh-fl-los'd-ft^r), n. A 
chief philosopTier, an eminent philosopher. 
Hooker 

Arch-pillar (krch-piriAr), n. A main or 
principal pillar; the chief suiijiort 'Arch- 
pillar and foundation of human society.’ 
Ilarmar 

Arch-poet (arch-iHi'ct). n A chief or pre- 
eminent poet ■ 'Fhe title of archipoeta or 
arch -poet ’ J*ojtc 

Arch-pollticiail (areh-pol'i-ti'^shan). n. A 
chief or leading politiidaii, a great politician. 
Bacon. 

Arch -prelate (arch-prerat), n A chief 
prelate UtHtker. 

Arch -presbyter (arch-pres^bit-er), n. A 
chief presbyter Ayliffe 
Arch-presbirtery larch-pres'bi-Wr-i), n. 
'riie highest degree of presbytery; presby- 
tery as claiming supreme nr sovereign power 
or absolute dominion (Rare ] 
Arih-prtsh\ter\ ciainiing t«> itself a lordly 
power and superintendency, both over flocks ana 
pastors, over persons anti congregations no way 
their own Mitten 

ArCh-prlest (lirch-prestO. n. A chief priest. 

* Ecclesiastical dignity, which included the 
arch-^rieetM.' Aylijfe. 

Arch-primate (ar^-prrmat), n. A chief 
primate; an archbishop over other arch- 
bishops ' One areh-prxmate, or l*rotestaut 
pope.' Milton. 

Arch-prophet (kreh-prof'etx n. A chief 
prophet; a great prophet T, Warton. 
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Arob-protestant (Urch-prot'es-tant), n. A 
leading or eminent Protestant. ‘ These artA- 
protestanU and master ministers of Ger- 
many.' Stapletofn. 

Ardh-reM (&rch-reb'el), n. A chief or pro- 
minent rebel. Milton. 

Ar^-Me (drch-seo. n. The see of an arch- 
b^np. nrayton. 

Axth-Btone (hruh'stdu). n. A stone that 
forms an arch. 

Ardh-traitor Om'h-tra't^r), n. A transcend- 
ent traitor : sometimes applied specifically 
to the devil. IlakemUl. 

Arch-treaBUrer (hrch-tre'zhur*6r), n. The 
great treasurer of the German Empire, a 
dignity formerly claimed by the Elector of 
Hanover. 

Aroh-type (hrch'tlp). n. An archetype. 
Cartwright. 

Arch-tyiunt (arch-ti'rant), n. A chief ty- 
rant. Bp. Hall. 

Aroh'VillallL (arch-villan), n. A desperate, 
confirmed villain. 

An itrch-7‘iliaiH keeps him company. Shat. 

Arch-villAny (hrch-virian-i), n. Atnicious 
villany Beau, it- FI. 

ArcdlW^ (archVa), n. An entrance or 
passage under mi arch. 

Artdi-Wife (hreh-wif ). n. A woman of strong 
masculine character; a hardy masculine 
woman disposed to rule her husband. 

Ye archrwyites, stondeth at defence. 

Sin ye l>e strong; as is a greet camaille (c.imcl) ; 

Ne suifereth nat th.it men ynw dnn offence 

Chaucer. 

ArohwlBe ( arch'wiz ), adv In the form of 
an arch 'In the fashion of a itow bent 
archioiee.' Ayliffe. 

Archy (arch'i), a. 1. ReMemhling or having 
arciies; arching. 

Beiu.illi the black and archy htows shined forth 
the bright l.'imps of her eyes 

Partheneia Sacra, 

2 In her same as A rehed, 2. 

Arc-lndlcator (ark'in-di-kat-Ar). n. In hot. 
an apparatus for measuring tlic develop- 
ment of an inteniode, that is, the spat'e in- 
tervening between two nodes, or parts of 
the stem from which leaves arise. Saehn 
Ardtenentt (ar-sit'e-nent), a. Lb. aretm, 
a In>w, and teuem, holding, tem*o, to hoKl. | 
Carrying a bow 

Arcograph (tirk'd-graf), n. [L. arem, a In i w , 
and Or. to describe. I An instrument 
for drawing a circular arc without the use 
of A central point; a cyolograph. 

Arctatlon (ark-ta'shon), n. | L. architt, tight. ] 
Narrowness or constriction in any sense; 
arrtitudo; in ined. unnatural contrac.tion of 
any natural oiiening, us of the anus ; con- 
stipation from inflammation. 

Arctic (ark'tik), a. [L. arctunm; Or. arktikoe, 
from aretoM, a hear, the northern constella- 
tion Vrsa Major.] J’ertaining to the north- 
ern constellations culled the Great and 
Little Bears; northern; as, the arctic pole, 
circle, region, or sea. The arctic circle is a 
lesser circle parallel to the ei|uator, 23" 2H' 
from the north jirde This and the antarc- 
tic circle are c.alled the polar circles, and 
within these lie the frigid zones — Arctic 
/ox, a small species of fox (Canis lagopns), 
family Canidse, i;elebrated for the beauty 
and fineness of its fur, wdiich is a valuable 
article of commerce. It is gray in summer 
and white in winter. 

Arctic (ark'tik), n. The Arctic Ocean. 
ArcticUB (lirk-tik'tis), a |(rr arirfos, a bear, 
and iktis, a ferret or marten J A genus of 
ursine carnivores, of which the best-known 
siiecies is A. hmturong (the bintiiroiig of 
Borneo, .Sumii -a, Ac.), of the size of a larg«' 
cat. It is chiefly distinguislied by its strong 
tgil. which iiids it in climbing trees 
AjciHda (ark-ti'i-de), n. pi. [Cir. arktos, a 
iicar 1 A family of lepidopterous insects 
ladongiiig to the section lleterocora ; the 
tiger-inoths. The types of the family arc 
distinguished by their larvie being very 
thickly clothed with long hairs, whence they 
Mve obtained the name of woolly hears 
They feeil upon the external parts of plants, 
and inclose themselves in cocoons when 
about to undergo their transformations. 
Arctitllde (ark'ti-tud), n. Same as Arcta- 
twn. 

Arctilllli (ark'shi-um), n. [Or arkteion, from 
arktos, a bear, from Its rough prickly flow'ers, 
calleil hnrs ] A genus of plants of the nat. 
order ('om)>ositfe. There are several spe- 
cies which are troublesome weeds. The 
*^ts of A Lappa (the burdock) were sup- 
poaed to be aperient, diuretic, and sudorific, 
^cy hav 


have been used as a substitute for 


sarsaparilla. In Japan the burdock is used 
as a vegetable, and is called Goho. 
ArotomyB (Itrk'to-mis). n. [Gr. arktos, a 
bear, and mys, a rat.] A genus of rodent 
animals; the marmots. Bee Maumot. 
AretOBtapbylOB (krk-to-stari-los). n. |Gr. 
arktos, a hear, aud staphyU, a bunch of 
grapes. ] A genus of ericaceous plants nearly 
related to Arhittiis. hut consisting of two 
species of small procumbent shrubs, both 
natives of Britain. See BEAUUKKitY. 
ArctOtlB (ark-td'tis), n. [Gr. arktos, a bear, 
and ous, otos, an ear, from the shaggy fruit. ] 
A genus of comimsitc plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Ho]ie. Several species arc 
favourites in the greenhouse from their 
heads of showy orange-coloured flowers. 
ArcturuB (Ark-tQ'rus). n. [(Jr. arktos, a 
hear, ami oura, tail J A fixed star of the 
flrst magnitude in the coustellatioii of 
Bootes, and thought by some to be the 
nearest to our system of any of the flxeil 
stars. J t is one of the stars observed to have 
a proper motion 

Arcuate (krkTi-at). a. [L arevatm, bent 
like a bow, fmm arcus, a bow.) Bent or 
curved in tlie form of a bow. ‘ Oblique and 
arcuate lines.* Bacon 
ArcuatUe t (krk'ii-a-til), a. Bent or curved. 
Arcuatlon (ark-u-tVshon), n 1. The aid. of 
bending; incun'ntioii ; the state of being 
bent; ciirvity; crookedness -2 A method of 
raising trees by layers; that is, by liendiiig 
bramdies to the ground mid covering the 
small shoots with earth; layering (w'hlch 
see) 

Arcniature t (ark'u-a-tOr), n The curvature 
of an arch Bailey 

Ar<niball8t (ark'u-bal-ist). n. [L arcus, a 
bow, and halista, an engine for throwing 
stones. See Arrali.st J A cros8-lM>w; an 
arbalist (which see) 

It IS an liisturiLal (act that Kichard w.is killed by 
the Krcni-h troiii the shot of an atcuhahst 

T trartoH. 

ArinibaliBter (arkTi-lml-lst'V'r), n A cross- 
bowman; one who usi'il the orcubalist. 

King J ohn w.is espied by a very goml arcuhalt vter, 
wlin said that he would suuti ((es|),iti h tin* t riirl 
tyrant ( aoiiicu, 

ArcnibUB (Hrk'Q-bns), n Same as A rnuehuse 
AnmB BOniliB (ark'us sen-i'lis), n it.] 1'ho 
bow of ohl age ; an opacity round the mar- 
gin of the cornea occurring in advanced 
age 

-Ar<L The tcmiliiatioii of many English 
words (a) It is the atljectlve haul, (1. hart, 
A. .Sax heard, as in O.ll G pro]>er names; 
as, Atlel/tarf, very noble; KeginAa/(, Rein* 
hart, E Reynard, strong in counsel ; Bern- 
hart, E Bernard, strong like u bear; Got 
hart, E. Goddard, strong through God. 
(Ji) It apiiears to lai a Teutonic Htiillx, signi- 
fying kind, sort, nature. imide of life (G art, 
kind, species, nature, I> aarJ), ami has the 
force of an augmentative, meaning one who 
naturally is, or who habitually iierforms, 
what is implied In the root; as. Iiraggorf 
(braggard), dotard, drunkard, dullard, slug- 
gard, wizard. In some of these* or similar 
words it is proliably a inodltled form of 
the English noun termination -er, there 
lieing a tendency in Teutonic tongues to add 
a tlnal d or t after a liquid for the sake of 
euphony; tiius vulgar E drowiul for drown, 
swound tor swoon, scholard tor srholar,Vrov. 
E and Sc nnsert and orphant for miser and 
orphan. In a few words -ard appears to 
have a passive force; as, loppard, pollard, 
a tree that is lopped, fnilled 
ArdaBiMne (ar-das'sln), n [Fr , from ardnssc; 
said to lie from the district of Ardeshir, in 
Persia 1 A very flue sort of Pcriiian silk, 
the finest iwd in the looms of France 
Ardea (aKde-a). n. |L., a heron j A genus 
of grallatorial or wading birds, family Ar- 
denbe, consisting of the different species of 
herons, of which our common heron {A cin- 
erea) is the tyjie. Hce AKPKiPvK, Hkkon 
A rdab (ar'deti). n An Egyptian weight and 
measure e<{uivalent to 226 lbs , or to about 
404 gallons. 

Ard aldsa (ar-de'i-de), n pi. A family of gral- 
latorial nr wading bmls, includiiig the 
herons (genus Ardea), cranes, storks. l»it- 
terns, spoonbill, ibis, Ac. The lieak is long, 
thick, and stout, usually with cutting edges 
as well as a point 

AnlAlwsB (ar-de-Fne)> a pi. A sub-family of 
the Ardeidic or herons 
Ardency (ar'den-sl), n IL aniens, from 
ard«o, to bum.] 1 Heat, 'The a rdenc// of 
the sun.’ Sir /*. Herbert. Hence - 2. Wamith 
of passion or affection ; ardour ; eagerness ; 


as. the ardency of love or zeal.— 3. A'aut 
tendency In a vessel to come quickly to tlie 
wind. 

Ardent (llr'dent), a. [L. ardens, ardentis, 
pp. of ardeo, to bum. to be eager.] 1. Hot; 
burning; causing a sensation of burning; as. 
anient spirits; an ardent fever.— 2. Having 
the appearance or quality of Are; vehement; 
fierce. 

With flashing fire his arefeut rj*es were filled. 

3. Warm: applied to the passions ani?affec- 
tions; vehement; passionate; affectionate; 
much engaged ; zealous ; as, ardent love or 
vows; atdent zenl.- 4. Jfnut. applied to a 
ship having u tendency to gripe or come 
quickly to the wind. Ardent sfnrits, alco- 
holic diinks, ns brandy, whisky, gin. rum, 
Ac. They are nil produced by the distilla- 
tion of fornieiited vegetable Juices contain- 
ing sugar. — Syn. Burning, hot, fiery, In- 
tense. fierce, vehement, eager, zealous, keen, 
fervid, fervent, passionate, affectionate 
Ardently (liFiient-li), adv. In an ardent 
manner; with wamith ; affectionately: pas- 
sionately. 

ArdentnoBB (kr'ilcnt-nes), n I'hc state or 
i|uulity of being ardent; ardency. 

Aider (hr'd^r), n. [From root ar, to plough 
or till; see AliAHliK, and comp. 0 art, 
ploughing, Icel. arthr, a plough. | A fallow- 
ing or ploughing of ground. [Obsolete or 
provincial 1 

ArdlBia (Ar-dis'l-a), n. [Gr. ardis, a sharp 
point, from the acute segments of the co- 
rolla ] A genus of tropical plants, nnt. order 
Myrsinn(H>n* They arc evergreen shrubs 
with whitish flowers, not infre<|iieiit in Eng- 
lish gardens 

Ardmaer (lird-maF). n. [Gael, nnt, high, 
and maor, liailiff or steward ] High huiliff 
or steward under the ardriyh or chief king 
of ancient Scotland. 

Ardor (Hr^th^r), n Same as Ardour. 

Ardour (ar'ib'r). n. | L ardor, from ardeo, to 
hum.] 1 Heat in a literal sense; ns. the 
animir of the sun’s rays. 2 Wamith or 
heat, as of the passions and affections; eager- 
ness; as. he pursues study with ardour: 
they fought with ardmir jin the following 
passage the word has been understood to 
mean u bright or effulgent spirit, but this 
seems douhtfiil ; it may mean glory or hril- 
lianey. 

The witigeil s,iliit fnini ninonif 
Thoiiiuinil relcstiiil ordors, where he stood 
Veiled with his jirorireous wini.'s, iip!ij>riiig}ii|,r light, 

I lew through the iiiii!' ‘ of heaven Atiitoo,] 

3 In med a feeling of heat or burning 
Ardrlgh, Ardrlagb (nrd-re', lird-re'u^^h). n. 
jGiiel ard, high, riah, king.) In the early 
history of Iri'lnint lun. Mcotlnml a chief 
monarch or king 

Aldultyt (ar-dii'i-ti), n Height; dlftlcuHy 
Blount. 

Arduous (nr'du-iis). « |L arduns; allied to- 
Ir iimlGiiul ard, \\ hardd, high 1 1. Steep, 
and therefore difllcult of ascent; hard to 
climi). 

IIikIi in e.irnassiis' trip her sons shi; show'd, 

And )M>intofl uiit those itntuom paths they trod 
Puff 

2. Attended with great liihoiir, like the as- 
cending of acclivities, difliciilt; as, an ar- 
duous emidoymeiit, task, or eiiterjirise -- 
Arduous, l)i(flrnlt. Hard. Arduous, re(|iilr- 
iiig extraordinary effort, energy, and pers**- 
veraiice to overcome, and mostly apiilicd to 
a pmtracted undertaking; hard, requiring 
less endurance and energy, and more within 
the reach of common powers than arduous, 
hut tasking the energies more than dijficult; 
di/Ucult, not easy, laborious, lint uttuimible 
or to be accomplislied by fair effort or appli- 
cation Hard sometimes applies to passive 
suffering, as a hard lot; arduous itud dijffieuU 
flo not 

It IS often difficult to lontrol out fiThngs, it is still 
harder to subdue our will , but it is .in arduous iiti- 
dert.iking to control the contciuliiiu will of others 
< rubh. 

Arduously (aFdii-us-ll), ado l n an arduous 
manner; with laborionsness 
ArdUOUBUBBB (ar'diMis-iies), n Tlie stato 
or quality of lieiiig arduous; difflculty of 
execution. 

Ardure t (liFdur), 71 |L. ardor] Burning 

‘ 'Jbe wicked ciichaiifliig or ardure of this 
sliiiie.’ Chnurj>r 

AFdur0U8(ar'dU'ru8), a. Buniing; flaming 
1.0 ! further on 

Will rt riaiiies the ardurout Spirit of Iinlori* 

( ary 

Are (kr). f A Sax. earon, aron, am, we (you. 
they) are; Icel emm, we are, eru, they are 
Are is a northern or Hcandinuviati fumi, 


ch, chain; eh. Sc. locA; 
VoL. 1. 


ff. ^o; J, job; ft, Ft. ton; ng. sln^; TH, then; tb. /Ain; w, wig; 


wh, irAig; zh. lurure See Kky. 
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the touthern form In A. Bax. being tinA or 
Hndon. The r is changed from «, the root 
being M. Bee AM J The present tense 
plural of the verb to be, art being the second 
pern. ling. 

Are (&r or tir).n f L. area. ] Tlie unit of French 
sufiorflcial nr lejuare measure, containing 
100 square mctn;s, a little less than 2 fMfuare 
]N;rcheH r»f 22 feet in the ancient measure, 
or 1070*44 Kiiglish wiuare feet. 

A-re (a'ra) 1'iie note immediately above the 
tonic, ut, in the grave hexachonl of (liiido's 
scale of niusic 

Area (iVre a), n. [L arm, a thraHhing-floor, 
then any open level piece of land | 1. Any 
plain surface within houndaricH; an, the 
floor of a rernm, of a church, or other build- 
ing, or a piece of inclosed gnuind ; the 
space or site on which a building stands 
Bpeciflciilly- 2. A yard uttaclied to u house; 
or a space sunk iielow the general surface of 
the ground lieforo windows in the baMciiient 
story at a building 'I’lie dooi*H of the cel- 
lars, kitchen, Ac., generally open into this 
passage, which is fenced olf from tlie [»ave- 
mont by arm raUinyn, and reached liy de- 
scending the arm ttle/m .*i In //cooi the 
HUpurflcial contenis of any figure; the sur- 
face ineluded within any given lines; us. the 
arm of a »u|uare ora triangle 4 In nimnnj, 
a coinpasM of ore allotted to diggers 
Aread,i Areed,f V t |A Sax armlian, to 
reail, to guess, anrtlan, to counsel; rtpd, 
cMMinsel See KkaI), Kkuk ] 1 To rea<l 
* Her iiardly o]iene«l book, which to nread 
Iseasie' John Hull 2 'J'o declare; to tell; 
to inb'ntrel ; to explain 
>'11(1(1 >'('ml( ‘.w.iliir. 
ir III till* il.ilc III liMv, nr (III yiiii |ll•llll^, 

Mr I'* till, vlll !>;»' sitii.ilr In <1 >:rnvi //' 

3 To counsel, to lulvise. toilircct. to leach 
lint mark wli.ii I (|^r■n/|llr« now; Av.uint 

,\tlU0H 

4 Tt» disctiver; to tietect 

Sii li.ird tills iildlc w.is tri lie ntni, 

1 h<il M(iriini II lirrsi Ifi* tii all lll•■ll'‘. V(*w 

Slu’ srein il tn |».issc Sf>fum 

Areal (iV re al), a. rertaining to an urea, as, 
arnti interstices 

Areare.i Arere,i adr or a |See Akukak i 
T o tile rear; liackwani 

lint Krowinl In g.iv< , .iinl liuhtly Irpt arf.tn' 

S/(*M \n 

Area-eneak OVre a snek), n. A thief who 
lurks altout iin<as for the purpose of coin 
mitting tlepredatioiis on kilcheiis and cel- 
lars 

Areoa (a re'ka), n [The Malabar name ] A 
genus of lofty iinlins witli pinnuUMl leaves, 
and a dritpe-like fruit inelosed in a fibrous 
rind A Cntfclm is tliepiining <u* l•eiel-lMlt 
tree of the ('oroinainiel and .Maialiar eoasts. 
and yields (be astringent Jiiii*e (uteeliu 
.1 nlcracm is tlie ealibage-tiee or eabbage 
pallii tif tile West liuiies See IlKTHb-NTT, 
('AlillAOK TICKK 

AredeJ r t same ns ,4rm(/ (wliieli see) 
(Vutui'rr 

Areedi (a red'), n Atlviee, discourse; liar 
ration. * I' ayre a rrrdvKat tydinges straungt'. 
and of adventures rare ’ .S/n'tim r 
Areek (a rck'), udr. hi a reeking eondition. 

A iiii'>..( n>;rr i (iiiios <ill ntffi Snuff 

ArefkCtlon (ill e.fak'sbon). « [l. arejano, 

totiiy, fioin uii’fi. to be dry. and /ricie, to 
make 1 Tlie net of drying; llie state of 
growing tlry liitcon 

Arbfy (ar'e fl). r t 'I'o ilry or niaki* tlry 
•So doth tune or age tm/// ' JSaron [Rare 1 
Ar0lB6,f V t To raise (Viaucrr 
Arena (a iv'nii), a |l. n/rao, ui-igiinilly an 
adjective fmiii tnm, to be dry nrrwi {U-rm, 
dry curt 11, sand | I Tlie inclosed space in tlit' 
ctuilrnl part t»f tlic Roman nni]iliitticatrcs. 
in whicli took place tin* combats of gludiii- 
torsor wild beasts It was usually co\crcd 
with sand or sawdust to jiivvciit tin* gtadia 
t(trs from slipping, and toaitsorli the Idood 
2. Faj tiic St cue or theatre of exertion or 
contest of any kind, as, tlierMr/i<i of debate 
‘Rival ])otiticians e<mt*eiiding in the o|hmi 
amni of public life.’ Sir (V (' Acircs - 
3 hi uird saml or gravel in tlie kitlneys 
4 . In (iM'/t the iiiiildic «>f a temple or other 
liielostal place 

Arenaceous tar-e mVshus), a (hVotn L 
rttvna, sand | I Samly; Htauindiug with 
sand ; having the pnqxTtie** of sand 
2. (Nunposed of grains of sand; p'aiuilar, 
as, arruatv'ouM limestone • An armacr^nm, 
friable substance ' U'otHhrard 
Arenarioos (ar-i^-mVri-iis), a Sandy; com- 
posed wholly, or for the greater i>art, of 
sand; AS, amtarioue soil 


! Arenation (Ar-4i-nA'Bhon),n. In med, a sand- 
bath; a spfinkling of hot sand upon a dis- 
eased person. 

Arendallte (a-ren'dal-lt), n. A lime and 
iron epldote from A retulaf, in h'orw'av, con- 
sisting of silica, alumina, iron-peroxide, and 
lime. Bee £pim>TK. 

Areng, Arenga (a-reng", a-reng'ga), n. The 
sagf»-palm {Saguertm meelmrifer). Sec SA- 
aUEKIJS 

ArenlCOla (ar-cn-ikV>-la). n. fL arena, sand, 
and onto, to inhabit.) A genus of dorsi- 
brunehiatc annelids, common on our ermsts, 
ami sought for by fishermen for bait; the 
loiiworms, or liigwtmtis See Lt*awr>KM 
AreniCOUda (u-ren^i-kori-da), n. pi \Are- 
tnrola (which see), and fir. eidoH, likeness ] 
A family of dorsibraiichiatc marine annelids, 
dwelling constantly in the sand, in which 
they hiin'ow to the depth of 12 or IK inches 
The common Arenicola is Die type. See 
AUKNirOLA 

AreniCOllte (ar-en-ik'd-lit), w. The geoU>- 
glcal nunic for cirtmlar holes or markings, 
seen fin some samistones, and which are 
supposed tfi have Iteoii the burrows of some 
annelid resembling the Arenicola or lug- 
worm (See AllKNlfOLA 
ArenlUtlCi (a-re'ni-lit"ik),a fL arena, sand, 
and Dr a siotici J I’eriaining to sand- 

stone; eonsisting of sandstone; us, areniUtie 
irioiiniains 

Arenose (a-re'nds). a Sandy: full of saml 
ArenulOUS (a-iv'mi-lus), a. Full of fine 
sand 

Areola (a-re'd-ln), n pi. Areol» (a-re'o-le), 

(L , dim. of area (which see) | 1 In rntftm 
a term applied tfi the smaller spaces into 
which Die wing is dtvidfsl l»y the nervnres, 
iernied huMul, middle, and apical, ai’rording 
to Dieir relative itositioiiH 2 In dot a itTui 
Hoinetiines used itt designaD* the meshes f>f 
cellular tissue (»r litD<« distinct angular 
M))aeeH on a surface. - 3 In anat a term ap- 
plied to Du* interstices between the liitres 
composing organs or vessels, or those which 
exist between hiiiiimt', <»r between vessels 
interbieingwith eaeliothcr — 4 The coloured 
circle or halo stirroiiiiditig the nipple or 
siiiToiimling a pustule 

Areolar (a-reVi-ldr). a Tcrtiiining to an 
areola or tfi iireidie - Arettlar hmie, in hot. 
and anat eelliilnr tissue. 

Areolate ( a re 'o- hit), a (.See Aiikola 1 
(lianieten/.efl by areolte, exhibiting nreohe, 
as the liMives of plants or the recejitacle 
of composite plants, when the llorets are 
jilaeed so completely upon Its surface that 
many peiitagoiiiil areas or spaces arc left 
when they drop off 

Areolatlon (a it‘'fi-la"shon), n Any small 
space having an nn'idtib* eharaeter, as the 
spaces iioumied by the nervnres of the wings 
of insects, or by the veins of leaves 
Areole (ar'e-rd). n. Same as A reula 
Areometer (ar-e-<»mVt-dr). n [Dr. araior, 
rare, thin, and nietrnn, a meastin' ) .An in- 
strument for iiieasiiniig the speeifie gravity 
<if ]i(|iiids, a hydrometer 
Areometrlc,Areometrical(n-re'd-met"rik. 
a rc'o niet"rik'al), a IVrtaiuing to an areo- 
meter 

Areometry (ar-e-omVt-ri), n The ineasur- 
mg nr act of ineusuriiig the speeifie gravity 
f»f tluifls. 

Areopaglst, Areopagite (ar e-op'n-jist, ar- 
e-op ji-jit), n A member of Die Areopagus 
(wliicb see) Acts xvii. 34 
Areopagitic {iir-e-i»p'a-jit"ik). a Pertaining 
to the .Areopagus 

Areopagus (ar-e-op'a-gus). u [tSr. Aren. 
tile god of war, .Mars, and jmpvK, hill 1 A 
sovereign tribunal at Athens, existing from 
tlie most aneieiit times, nml famous fi>r the 
Jiisiiee and impartiality of its decisions, so 
called iNTiiuse held on a hill in the city 
nnmcfl in honour <*f Ares f>r Mars. Ry a 
law of Solon no {NTson c<uild be a member 
of this triliiiiia) until he had been archun or 
ehief magistrate This court t<Hik eogiiix- 
uiicc of higli crimes, impiety, and immoral- 
ity. and watched fiver the laws and the pub 
lie treasury 

Areopagyi tar e-op'a-Ji). n An Areopagus 
or tribunal ‘The . . Areojiagy of bell ’ 
Sit T Itrotnu 

Areoatyle (a-re'o stlD. n Bee Ak.CO.<TYLE. 
AreoBsratyle (a-n‘’fi-sis''til). n Seo akasiv 

sy STYLE 

ArootiC (ar-e ot'ik), a |Or araim, thin] 
111 mrd ntteiiiiuting the humours; effica- 
cious ill opening the |Mircs. Hailey. 
AreotlC (artMit'fk). n A medicine which 
was formerly sitp|K>sed to attenuate Die hu- 


monn or floldaof the body, open the pores, 
and increase perroiration; an attenuant. 
ArerOft v.t. [A. S&x. arceran. Bee Bear.] 
To rear or raise up. 

Ares (A'rBxX n. In the mytholo^ of the an- 
: dent Greeks, the god of war, idenDfled by 
> the Romans with their Mars, and generally 
so treated by the motlemg. See MARS. 
Areaon, t V. t. [O. Fr. arraisoner, to reason. ] 
' To teasfiu with; to censure; tf> arraign. 
Aretalogy (ar-e-taro-jl), n. Bame as iire- 

tology. 

Arethuaa (ar-e -thu'sa). n [ A 0 redan nymph 
changed into the fountain Arethusa, near 
' Syracuse.] A genus of orchids, consisting 
of a single si)edes,i4 . bulhoga, a small swamp 
plant of North America, with a handsome 
rosy-purple, sweet-scented flower. 
Aretology (ar-e-toTo-jl), n. fGr. arete, vir- 
tue, and IftgoK, discourse ] That part of 
moral philosophy which treats of virtue, its 
i nature, and the means of attaining D) it. 

1 Arew.t Arewet (a-ro'). adv In a row; in 
j regular succession ‘AH her teetli arew.* 

I Sjtemer. 

j Arfuredaonlte ( arf-wcd'snn-It ), n (From 
I J. A. Ar/wedeon, a .Swedish mineralogist of 
I the first half of this century. ] A ferruginous 
variety of liuiiiblemle. eomposetl of silicates 
I of iron and soda witli a little alumina and 
! lime 

I Argal (ar'gal), n (.See Akgil.] Unrefined 
; or crude tartar; a hard crust fonned on the 
. sides of vessels in which wine has been kept, 
red or white according to colour of the wine. 
It is an impure hitiirtrate of potassium. 
Argal is of considerable use among dyers, 
as serving to dispose the stuffs to take their 
colours the better Written also Argot. 
Argalt (aFgall.r/dr. A Imlicroiis corruption 
of the Latin c/v/r;. thercfoiv Shak. 

Argala (kr'ga-la). n. 'J'he Indian riiime of 
the adjiitant-binl (f*icwn« Argala). .SeeAD- 
.IITANT-HIKI). 

Argali (ar'ga-li). n. [1'he .Mongolian name.] 
A Hpeides of wild sheep {Caprorin A rgali or 
itnie nnnnon), found on the mountains of 
Siberia, Ccntrul Asm, and Kaintchatka. It 
IS nearly ns large as a moderately si/.od ox, 
b(>ing 4 fe(‘t liigli at the shoulders, and pro- 
jiortioiiately stout in its build The horns 
of a full-grown argali arc very nearly 4 feet 
in length if ineusnrcd along the curve, and 
at their base are about l'.> im lies in circum- 



Arg.ili (( 

fereiicc Tlicy spring from the forehead, 
ami, after rising upward for a short distance, 
Diey curve boldly downwards till they reueh 
the cbm, wlieii they recurve upwards and 
eoinc to a point The argali is gregarious, 
living in small herds. The bearded argali 
is the aouilud {A mitwiragv* tragelaphue). 
(See AoriiAP ) The name atgnli is also ap- 
]>lied to the Rocky Mountain sheep of Ame- 
rica, or bighoni 

Argand-lainp ( aFgandlamp ). ». [From 
name of inventor 1 A lamp with a circular 
hollow wick.alhiw iug lui outside and inside 
ciimuit of air, wdiich greatly increases the 
brilliancy of the flame Invented by M. 
.Argaiid.lTM) - Bnuimf /mrncr, a gus-bunier 
in the form of a hollow evlinder, admitting 
a current of air through the centre to facili- 
tate combustion 

Argean (ar-Jc an), a (See Aroo ] Pertain- 
ing to the ship Arg** or the constellation of 
the same name 

Argel, Arghel (liFgel). n (A SyTian name.] 
A plant found in Uppi'r Kgypt and Arabia 
Petrtca, the Solenogtemina Aigel, iiat. order 
Asclepiadacew, used for adulterating Bgyp- 
tiau senna. 


Fate, fftr, fat. fall; me. met, ht'r: pine, pin; n6te. not. mhy^; iulie, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. ahune; Be. fey. 
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j^rgemima n. [L., from Or. 

ar^etna, a cataract in the eye, from its aup- 
posed medicinal qualities.] A small genus 
of plants, nat. order Papaveraceas. The spe- 
cies are all ornamental, and natives of Ame- 
rica. From the seeds of A . niexieana the 
Jdexicans obtain an oil very useful to paint- 
ers. The handsomest species is A. gramii- 
Jlora, which has large liowers of a pure white 
colour. 

Jjmnt (ftr'Jent). n. fFr., from L argentum, 
silver; allied to Or aigyrm, silver, from 
argo», white; Ir arg, white, airgiml, silver, 
monf^; Skr. rajatam, silver, raj, to shine ) 
1 1 Silver ; in u more general sense, money 
^^ftei*8 of ari/eut.’ Uarnfield. 'Tonmioe 
the world for Julia Taylor 2 Fig. 

w'hitcness, like that of silver, [roetieul.] 

With that she tore her miie apart, .ind lialf 
The pohshcci ar;j-ent of her bre<ist tn si^lit 
1. aid bare. lenttyson 

3 In her, the white colour in coats of arms, 
iutonded tt> represent silver, or purity, in- 
nocence, heaiity , and gentleness: rejtresented 
in engi'aving by a plain white surface. -Ar- 
gent cmnptaatj ready money. 

Argent (ar'Jent). a Made of silver; resem- 
bling silver, briglit like silver; silvery; white. 
Tommingling with her argent Hjiheres.’ 
Keate 

Argental (ar-jent'nl). a Pertaining tn. 
eoiiNisting of. resembling, containing, or 
combined with silver. - Argental mercury, 
native amalgam of silver 
Argentan (ur'Jen-tun), n An alloy of nickel 
witli copper ami zinc; (.rcrmaii silvt^r 
Argentation (ar-jen-tu'shon), n An over- 
laying with silver. 

Argentic (ur-j(‘nt'ik), a. Kelutiiig to or ob- 
tained from silver 

Argentiferous (ar-jen-tifer-us), a. |L «r- 
yrntum, stiver, and/cro, to produce ] ITo- 
(iucingorcontuimng silver; as, argent if erouu 
ore, veins, Ac 

Argentina (ar-Jen-trna), n. IL argentum, 
siU'er. ] A genus of malacopterygious llslies, 
lielonging to tlie salmon fiimily. so nuiiu'd 
from their silvery scales A uphynena is a 
well-known spocies, caught in the Mediter- 
ranean 

Argentine (ar'jcn-tin), a I’ertaining to, 
resembling, or sotiiKiing like silver; silvery; 
argent 'Celestial Diaii, god<less ’ 
Shak — A rgentine gla)iH,n\i ornamental glass- 
ware iiaving the sheen of silver 
Argentine (ai*'jcii-tin), u |L argentum, m\- 
ver 1 1 A silvery-white slaty variety of calc- 
spar, containing a little silica with lamime 
usiiall> umiiilated It is found in primitive 
rticks and freiiuently in metallic v«*ins. - 
2 'I'lic tetroxide or antimoiiiate of unti- 
inoiiy :l. A name common to the sjiccies 
tif Argentina (which sec) The Sheppy ar- 
gentine of Pennant is Seopelnn I*eniatntii, 
and IK sometimes taken on our coast.s - 
•1 White metal coated with silver 
Argentite (ar'Jen-tit), V/ (L argentum. 
ver J .Sulphide of silver, a Idackisli. Icail- 
gray mineral, occurring in crystals, in crusts, 
and massive. Jt is a valiiaide fire of silver 
found in the crystalline rocks of many coun- 
tries 

Argentometer (ar-jen-tomVt-cr), n. (L ar- 
gent inn, silver, and (Ir met run, a nnuiurf‘.l 
A graduated glass tube for ascertaining the 
quantity of silver in a solution by the ad- 
mission of chhiridc of sutiium 
Argentry (ar'jeiit-ri), n |L. argentum, sil- 
ver See Akuknt, /<.] 1 Materials binned 
of silver; plate ‘ Fawning his uigi utry 
ami jewels ' II well 2. .silvery appearance 

And there the glittering or, mtt y 
Kippics ami gl,im.cs (in tlu cnntiuciit sire.iiiis 
S,utJirv 

Arghel, n .Sce akokl. 

Argil (ar'jil). /} [Kr argile, L argiiia, white 
clay, allied to argentum, silver! Gi argon, 
white .See Argk.nt, n J Clay or potter's 
eartli ; sometimes, pure clay ti'r alumina 
i^gUlaceous (Hr-jil-ltt'shus), a |L argit- 
laceu*.] Partaking of the nature tif argil or 
clay ; consisting of clay ; us, argillareoun 
earth. ArgUlaceonn earth, white thiy or 
IMittcr’s earth ; the earth or clay called hy 
chemists alumina — A rgHlar^etuis rockn, 
rocks of sedimentary origin, soft in texture, 
deposited for the most part in thin layers : 
clay forms the liosis, but with it other snh- 
atttiices may )»e associated, as veg(*talile 
matter (carbonaceous shale), iron (cluyhand 
ironstone), lime (marl). Ac. When the shale 
tolerably pure it is readily distinguished 
peculiar <id< mr it emits wheu brcathetl 
on, known us argillaceous odour — Argilla- 


ceous slats or srJiist, clay-slate, a metamor- 
phic rock which in Scotlaud is characteristic 
f>f the Silurian formation. 

ArtfOllllBrouB (kr-jil-lirdr-us), a. [L. argUla, 
clay, and fero, to produce.] Producing or 
containing clay or aigiL 

ArgilUta (kr'jil-lit). n. [SeeAiioiL.] Argil- 
laceous scliist or slate; clay-slate. See 
Clay-slate. 

(ar-jil-liPik), a. Pertaining to ar- 

Ar|^0>ar8naceoU8(ar-jillo-ar-e-na"shuo), 
a. Consisting of clay and sand. 
ArgUlO-Calcareous (dr- iirio-kal-ku'^re-ns), 
a. Consisting of clay and calcareous earth. 

Ar^lOCaldte (ar-Jil'lo-kuP^slt), n. [L ar- 
gala, clay, and calx, ealeis, lime.] A species 
of calcareous earth with a large proiiortion 
of clay : marl 

Arglllo*ferrugtnou8 ()ir-jirio-fc-rp"jin-iis), 
a ('ontaiiiiiig clay and iron, as a mineral 

ArgUlOUS (ar-jiPlus), a Consisting of clay; 
partaking of clay; belonging today; clayey. 
Sir r liroiene. 

Argive (ar'Jiv), a (L. argirus ] Relating 
to Argos, the capital of Aigolis in Gieece, 
or to its inhabitants I’lic Argive tribe, 
during the 'JTojun war, was the most pow‘er- 
ful of any in CJreece; and heiiec Argive is 
often used as a generic term, etpiivaleiit to 
Grreian or Grech 

Argive (ar'jiv), u \ native or iiiluibitant 
of Argos, the capital of Ai-goHs. m U recce; 
a (in ek 

Argle-bargle (ni-'gl-bai'gl), r< [A kind of 
rcdiiidicatcd form ol argue.] T«i contend in 
tedious and tractions argument , to liaiidy 
backwui'dsaiidfoi'wardh, to haggle. [Scotch J 

Argo (ar'go), a |(ir | l lu Greek myth the 
miiiie of the sliip uliiclt carried .lason and 
his tifty-foiir rom]»anions to ('olchis in (piest 
of the golden tieeee 2 luastrun ncoiihtel 
latioii .See A lido- N AMS 

ArgoU, I n I .See AltolL ] JNitter's-clay 
Cha over 

ArgOl (ui'^gol), u .Same as Argal 

Argolett (ur'gol-et). u Id l*T ] A light 
horseman. 

1 .ik(‘ .1 cornet of our liorHC, 

A'. III.IIIV .uiil .iriitcd pikts. 

Ami wall our (urri.ige 111.10 li .cs.i^ licforr. 

/‘tt/e 

ArgOllC (ai'-gorik). a lielonging to Argtdis. 
a leiTitory or distnet of Pelo]>onnesii 8 . be- 
tween Arcadia and tin* .Kgeaii .Sea, as, t]it> 
Arguin' (iulf 

Argonaut (HCgd-ii{it). u |dr .In/o, .lason’s 
ship, and naatt'h, a sailor.) 1 due of the 
persoiin wdio, aeeordiiig to the did (ireek 
li'geiid, sailed to ('(deliis with .lasoii, in the 
slop Argo, III quest of the golden fleece 
2 due of t)u> m«dlti.se<aiH atiimalh beioiigiiig 
to the geiiu.'i Argomintu. family Argonaii- 
tidie, and elass C(‘phalopod:i or cuttle tishes, 
moi't! especially the Aigonaata Argo (eoiu- 
moii ui'goiiHiit, jiapei -nautilus, or paper- 



which sits in it with the respiratory tulie or 
‘ funnel ’ turned tnw'arda the carina or ‘ keel. ’ 
Tills famed mollusc swims only by ejecting 
water from its funnel, and it can crawl in a 
reversed position, carrying its shell over its 
back like a snail. The account of its tlont- 
ing on the surface of the sea, with its suil- 
shapod arms extended to catch the breeze, 
and with the six other arms as oara. is a 
mere poetic fable. The argonaut, or panor- 
iiHUtilns, must bo carefully distinguished 
from the pearly -nan til ns or nautilus pi-opor 
(XautilMs l*ompilnu<), whieh belongs to a 
ditlcront division of the ciittle-tishcs, namely, 
the tetrabnuicliiatc or foiir-gilletl 
Argouauta (Itr-go-iqi'ta). n A genus of cut- 
tliMlshcs to winch the argonauts belong. 
.See AittuiNAl T 

ArgonautiC (ar-go-iiD^tik), a. Pertaining to 
the Argomiuts. or to their voyage to ('olcliis; 
as, the Araouaatie story 
Argonautidffi (ar-gp-nn'ti-de). n pi The 
family of cephalopodous molluscs, order Te- 
trabrancliiata, w Inch contains t lit' argonaut, 
paper-sailor, or paper-nautilus See Aiiao- 
NAIT 

ArgO-NavlS (ur'go-mVvis), n lii asiron the 
Houllieru constellation of tlic Ship, contain- 
ing P clusters. ;{ ncbiilie, i:i double and 540 
single stars, of which about (U art* visible. 
Argosy (ar'gU'Si), n. | Among tlie older 
forms of the word are rayosie. ragungr, the 
oMgiii liciiig the famous seaport Uayasa; 
lit a ship of Ragiisa. I A large mcivlmiit- 
iiiatt or vessel of war. | J'oeticHl | 

1 lierc i\lit.TL* vmir c-rciici with purllv 

Like si^imirs ,iml rn li luirghers mi tin; lltniil, . . 

1 III liver-peer the petty tr.miLki rs .Shak 

Argot ( iii*'got or ar-gd), u. \ Kr. | The coii- 
veiitioiial slang of thieves and vagabonds, 
iiiveiiltsi for the purpose of tlisgiiise ami 
(‘oiicealimuit; eaut; slang 

IS rnriiM’il Iiy tlie aihiptimi of foreigti 
uonls. |iy till .iiisnliili suppiessimi iit gr.iiiiiiiiir, l>v 
grnti sipie trnpis, wihl i iil.ii litesis, .iml .illegnrical 
imlmiMiiv Jot tar 

Arguable ( arVu-a-ld ), a ( 'apable of being 
argued, admit ting nrgiimciit 
Argue (ar'gu). rt pict A PP argaetl : pjir. 
arguing [ h urguo, to show . argiit'. to make 
clear I* 1 To hi vent and otter reasons to 
support or ovei til row' a proposition, o]iinioii, 
or nicusiirt*; to use arguments, to reason; 
as, A inguet, in favour ol a measure, H 
aryuei^ against it 

y et I . 1 '(•»/'■ not 

Ai’iiiist 1 1( .iven' . h.k ' .1 m vmII, mn li.iti .i jnl 

tif liiMit (ir liiipi Ahiton 

2 To eouteiiii in argument, to dispute: fol- 
lowed liy inth, i) . you may urgue with your 
fneiid a' week wiMioiit e siviiieitig him 
l-m evc’ii thmi|;h x.impii' heil, In i milil lOr/ii* slili 
(„>/fi\tttif/i 

- tlrguf, Ihupute, Ih-hutr Argue is to de- 
fend one’s self, ol to exiiiliit reasons tir 
proofs in Invoiir ot some ussertioii or prlii- 
elple liirjtute Is to call in qucKtioii or ibtiiy 
tile statcinciifsor argiiineiils of an opposing 
jiarty Jh-hute is to lutcrcbangc argiimciits 
III a somi’wlial formal ni.iitiicr, as in a piib- 
lii asseiiildy N To reason, evince, tlls- 
eiiHS, ilebati*. expostiihitc. remonstrate 
Argue (ar'gni, 1 / 1 'I'o debate or discuss; 

to treat liy leiisoiiiiig. as. tlieeoiiiiselrt/r/«ed 
the cause liefore tlie supreme eoiiii ; tlio 
cause was well argued 2 To prox'c or 
eviiiee , in maiilb st liy lufereiiee ol deduc- 
tion, or to sliow n iiKoiis foi , as, the order 
visilde ill till' mil verse fi rryio'K ji divine cause. 

'I 111-.,! 1 M re worth 

A>. im ted l.y tin im .isiiri' of Iiiiiim If 

.li/'iiiit/ It'iiiii-lh 'is forltc.ir.im I Icnttyion. 
:i To persuade liy argument or reasons 

It i‘. .1 sort of |ior-tn.(l lopit wlin It I wmilil iii.ikR 
iis( of to atji'ue yon into ,1 prolrt ti'.n of thr. pl.iy 


Argmi.iiU {.Itriniattfa 

sailor of the Mediierranean) The genus 
Argiiiiauta ia longr. to the dibraiiehiate or 
twir-gillml cnttle-lishes.aiid is distiiigiiiHlied 
by t.hetemale-»pos,seHSiiignhingle-ehiuu)iered 
external slidl, whieii is not a true rnollus- 
coiih hliell, however, not iKurig secreted by 
the m.iMlIe or pallium, but by two of the 
anil!- wltieli are developeil to furm mem- 
britiioiis expaiiHioiiH, and ordinarily fidded 
round II so as to proU'et anil eox'cr it, tlie 
shell not lieiiig orgiiiiieally eoinieetetl witli 
tile liody of the animal The males have no 
shell, aiid are of riiiieh smaller si/e than the 
funiales. The shell is fragile, trunslueeiit, 
and boat-like in shais* ; it serves as the re- 
ceptacle of the ova *»r eggs of tlie female. 


(.■>.tyt 

4.1 To iiccuHC or ebarge with. 

I li.ivi; pl( .I'iril ginlly to .ill ixpr(;'.simn of iiiiik: 
will- h f.an l.t itrf;iifii of oIjSLiiiity, .ind rctr.'ut 
thrill J>tyt(rti 

Arguer (ai'^gu-er), n (Jne who argues; a 
leasoiier, a disputer. 

Argufy (ai'gii-fi), I’ / 1 To argue -2 To 

Imve weiglil, as :tn arguiiieiit, to import; to 
signify I III botli uses vulgar j 
Argufy (ar'gii-fii. 'l’‘» argue ulgnr ] 
Argument f a r'gtj meiit),/* |L nrqumrntum, 
proof, evidence, tbeine, siiiijeet - matter, 
from to iiigiie 1 1 t Proof, evlfieiiec 

Tlnri. r. ’<>, murv imlijolih- at.'ootrtiJ of the 
CxiMtin.t of. I lliii\ A'.O' 

2 Tlie subjeef Ilf a discourse or wHting; an 
abstract 01 hiimmary of a book 01 st'ctioii of 
a book 

Tin .Oi-,tr.i(.t i)T nijjum^o/ itt thr \m t is shortly 
as follows "/rffrry. 


«b, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g.yo; j. job; fi, Fr. ng, siw.7; Tn. f/teii; tb, thin-, w. it-ig; wh. uAig; zh. azure.-^See Key. 
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8.t A theme or subject for talk. 

It would be arjpMmenf for a week, laii(;hter for a 
month, and a gntui jcht for ever. .SAo* 

4 A reason offered tor or OKainst a pn^sl- 
tloii, opinion, fir nicaKiirc : a reason offered 
in prvKif to Induce liellef or convince the 
mind: followed hy/or or at/airuit; as, he i«l- 
ducod many arguinentK agaimtt the proceed- 
ing fi. A del>a‘te. controversy, or discussion; 
a process of reasoning; as, an argument was 
laid l»eb»re the court, in which arowinonf all 
the reasons were urged. «.t Matter for 
question or controversy ; luisinesH in hand ; 
something t«» make one take action 'And 
sheathed their swords for lack of argument/ 
Shak. 7 In iftgie, the middle term of a syl- 
logism 8 In A. the independent vari- 
aide upon whose value that of a function 
depends P. In antruH the angle or quaii' 
tity on winch a series fif niimlters in a tahln 
deiiunds If, for example, a talde of the 
sun's declination were formed corn'Spond- 
ing to every degree, »V:c , of longitude, so 
that, the longitude being knfiwn, the de- 
clination might la? found ojiposite to it, 
then tile longitude would he culled the 
argument of the deidination 
Arguxnentt (ar'gn-immt), u i 'I'o reason; to i 
discourse (imorr I 

Argumeiltable(ar'gij-tnent-a-hl). a Admit- 
ting of argument, capuhle of being argued 
JUrgumental (ar gu niiuit'al), a iteltmging 
to or consisting in argument 

I .1111 .It Ifiigtli rci/»viTeil front nty art^uM^ntnl 
.IHiriuni [fohnson 

Argumentation (ar'gii-nien-ta"Hhon ), n. 
'I'he art of inventing or forming reastins. 
making inductions, drawing concliisions, 
anil applying tiicni to tlic case in discussion; 
tile ojieration of inferring iiropositions, not 
known or admitted as true, from facts 
or principles known, udmittiul. or proved to 
lie true; reasoning 

.hi>ionr$ifation ut ri'.isniiini' is Ui.it oiirratlon of 
the iiiiiiii wlirrriiv «vc infer one thing, tli.it is. one 
liropoHitioii, from two nr more propositions prcmtseil. 

// Vi//» 

Argumentatlve(ur-gfMncnt'utiv),(i 1 Con- 
sisting of argiinuMit. containing a iirocessof 
reasoning , as, an argumentative discniirse 

2. Mliowliig reusous for. j 

Another tiling tirimmeufiifnir of I’rovi(lem.c is, .Vc , i 
A'n.v , 

3, Addicted to argunuMit; as, an arffumen- 
tatine wiittu*; he is very argumentative 

Argumentatlvely(Ar-gu-nicnt'a-tiv-ll),rtt/e 
111 an argiinieiitative manner 
ArgamentatlveneBBCAr-giMiicnt'ii-tiv-nes). ! 
n. (piiUity of lieing argumentative , 

Argumentlse i ( ki*'gii-nioiit-iz). v /. To ar- 
gue; to debate, to reason ' Argumentizing 
philosopliy ’ Manngngham 
Argumentum Oir-gn-iiient'iini). n (L ] An 
argument Argumentum tut finminem, au 
argument wliicii presses a man wltli conse- 
qnenccH drawn from Ids own principles and 
coneessioiiM, or ids own conduct Argu- 
mentuiu tut vererumtiam, an addivss to 
our modesty; an argiinieiii. drawn from tlie 
stMitImentH of some wise, great, or good 
men wliose autliority we revenuice and 
seiuvi'ly dare oppostt Argumentum tut ig- 
nornntuim, the employment of soine logical 
fallacy (tiwurds peiHons likely tti lie deceived 
!»>■ it 

Al^8 (ar’gnsl, n (dr. Argtnt, from timtw. 
Iiriglil liiseyes henigeveropenaiid Iirignt J 



Argus 1’hMs.tnt 


1. A fabulous being of autUtuity. said to 
have had a hundred eyes, placed by Juuo to 


I guard lo. Hence- 2. Any watcliful person; > 
! aa, he Is a very Argm in w'atchf illness.— I 
; 3. The Arguft gigantetut, family Phasianide. j 
' a large, be^iutlful, and very singular species 
. of pheasant, found native in the fauith-east 
of Asia, more es|>ecially in Huinatra and 
some of the other islands. The males mea- 
sure from 5 to 6 feet from the tip of the ! 
lieak to the extremity of the tail, which , 
has two greatly elongated central feathers | 
, The plumage is excetulingly beautiful, the , 
I secondary tiniils of the wings, which are 
longer titan the primary feathers, lieiiig 
each adorned with a series of ocellated or : 
eye-like spots of lirilllaiit inetallie hues 
'ine general liody plumage is brown. When I 
divested of its plumage the bird is not niueh 
larger than a barn-door fowl, and is the 
only siKM'ies of the genus Argus, flailed 
alsfi Argun t‘heamnt. 

AJgU8>eyed otrigus-id), a. Vigilant; watch- 
ful; extremely ohservunt See Arou.s 
A rgUS'Shell ( arigus-shel ), n. A species of 
porcelain -sliell. Ijeaiitifully variegated with 
siMits, resembling in some measure a pea- 
cock’s tall 

iUrgutationi (kr-gfi-ta'ahon). n f^ec AR- 
(lUTK.l (Javil, over-reflncnient in arguing: 
quibble; subtlety. ‘ Kiivolmis argutatmm ’ 
hp. Hall 

Argute (Ar-gut').r/ f L argvtun, sharp, subtle, 

I sagacious I 1.1 Siiurp, shrill. Johnnan — 

2 .Subtle, IngcnioiiM; sagacious; shrewd. 
‘Tilt; u(‘tive preacher, tlio resth'ss mission- 
ary, tlie argute si lioolniaii ' Milman. 

1 will h.ive him. t onltiuied tiiy father, . . vigil.int, 
acute, Inventive Sferite 

Armtely (Ar-goni). adv. In a sh.'iri> ««* 
suTitle manner ; sagaciously ; shrewdly. 
Sterne. 

Arfratenass (Hr-guVnesX n. Acuteness; 
wiltitiess; sagacity; BhrowdiicsH 

This (Seneca) tiikles you by starts with his ar- 
inUeHrsi.tUnt (PliibirLh} pleases you for contlmi.iiice 
with his propriety. Drytien. 

Arhizous (n-ri'zuH). a. f Gr. a, priv . and 
vhim, a niot-l Dcstitiiie of a root : applied 
to parasitical plants which have no root, 
Init adliere to other nlaiits l>y any part of 
tlieir surface, and derive their nonrislimcnt 
from them 

Aria (a'rl-a), n fit aria, from L. aer, the 
air ] A song; an air; a time. 

Arlan (iVri-nn), a. Pertaining to Arius or to 
Ills doctrines 

Arlan (n'rl-an). n. One who adliorcs to the 
doctrines of Ariutt, who held (Tirist to Ik* a 
creahMi being inferior t<i Ood the Katlier in 
miture and dignity, though the first and ; 
iioblcHt of all created hoiiigs; and also that 
the Holy .Spirit is imt flotl, lint erentod by 
the flower of tht‘ Son. Arius, who was a 
priest of Alexamiria, promulgated his doc- 
trines ill till* early part of the fourth century. 
They were authoritatively cundeniiied by 
the t'oiiiieil of Nice in 32r> 

AxianlBm (u'ri-au izm). n Tlie iloetrines of 
the Arituis 

Arlanlze (H'ri-an-ir), v i To admit the tenets 
of tlie Ariiuis; as. an ArianUing sect of 
(^hristlans 

Arlanlze (iVrl-an iz). r t To render coiiform- 
alile to Arianisrn; to convert to Arinnisni. 
Arldne (arii -sin), n. f From A rica, the iiiinio 
of a place in Peru wIumh; the iiark was dis- 
coveixHl 1 An alkaloid discovortMl in I82i> by 
Pelletier and f'oriol in a bark rosembling in 
many of its properties tlie Cinchona tiava. 
.See (T.sctM’Hi.NA 

Arid (ar'id). a. 1 1,, arutun, dry, from area, to 
liedrj I I iry; exhausted of moisture; parched 
witii lieat, as, an arid waste 

1 Diiiii.itiis.irr iirirr so iresh. .hiu) vegetation never 
so glorious, as wlirn you stunilile iii>iMi tlirm in some 
o.!-.!*, .iftrr w.in>teriiig over .'in wiUlcrncss 

/ i/f « Krr 

Arldas (nr'id-as). ii. A kind of taffeta from 
llie Knst Indies, made of thread from certain 
filiints 

Aridity, Arldnezz (a-ritl'i-ti. ar'id-iios), n 
1 The state of lieing arid; dryness; want 
of moisture - 2 Fig want of interest; dry- 
ness 

] Ic W. 1 S orclrretl In read all the olijectioiiiible {larbt. [ 
in all their logical aftJttjr Miiman i 

3. Want tif unction or tenderness ; insensi- ; 
Iii1it>. j 

Strike mv smi) with lively apprehensions of thy | 
cai elleiiccs. to lic.ir up iiiy spint under the gnuitest I 
amt dejections A.rrij | 

ArldneBB (arihl-nes). n Aridity. | 

Artarban (ar'i-^r-Uan) Bame as ArptVre- , 
ban. ; 


Aries (a'ri-gz), n. [L. aries, a ram.] 1. The* 
Kam, a northern constellation of 156 stars, 
of which fifty are visible. It is the first of 
the twelve signs in the zodiac, which the sim 
enters at the vernal equinox, about the 21st 
of March. The first point in Aries is that 
where the equator cuts the ecliptic in the 
ascending node, and from which the right 
ascensions of heavenly bodies are reckoned 
on the equator, and their longitudes upon 
the ecliptic. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes the sign Aries no longer corre- 
sponds with the constellation Aries, which 
it tlid 2000 years ago The present sign is- 
in the constellation IMsces — 2. The battoring- 
rani of tiie ancients 

Arletatet (a'ri-et-at). o.i. [L. arieto, trom 
arien j To hiitt. as a ram. Johuittm. 
Arletatlon 1 (iVri-et-a'^shon). n. 1. The act of 
liiitting, as a rani; the act of battering with 
tile aries or liuttering-ram ‘ Ordinance do 
exceed all arietationn and ancient inven- 
tions ’ Bacon — 2. The act of striking or 
eoiiflfcting. (JlanvUle [Rare.] 

Arietta, Arlette (a-re-et'ta, A-rl-et'). n. [It. , 
dim. of aria (which see) ] A short song; an' 

air, or little air 

.She hastened to besecLh their attention unto a mili- 
tary ac/ef/’e. Str /I’ Scott. 

Aright (a-rit'), adv. [Prefix a, and right; A. 
Sax aritit, geriht, right, arigiit ] 1 Rightly; 
ill a right way or fonn; without mistake or 
crime. 

If thou wnuldst view fair Melrose art^ht, 

(jo visit It by the jwde moonlight Str It' Scott. 

2. 'I'o or lowanls the riglit. [Rare ] 

The .iffrighted foemen scatter from his spear, 
at .deft Southey 

Aril, AxUIub (ariil, a-ririus), n ( I, L ariUm, 
from L area, to lie dry, lieeause it falls off 
when dry.] in some plants, as in the nut- 
meg, an extra covering of the seed, outside 
of the true secd-eoutK, prcx'eeding from the 
placenta, partially investing the seed, and 
falling off spontiineoiisly . by some writers 
called Calyptra. It is either succtilont or 
cartilaginous; coloured, clastic, rough, or 
knoiteil 

ArlUate (a-ril'liit). a. Relating to or formed 
like an arillus 

ArlUated ArlUed (a-riniit-ed, ariild), a. 
Furnished with an aril, as the fruit t>f the 
splmile-tree 

Anllode (a-ril'lod), n In hot a false aril; 
an extra covering of the seed developed from 
itself anti not from the placenta. 

Ariman (a'ri-iinui) see Aiiriman 
AxlOlatiOllit (ar'i-o-la''shoii), n (L. ariolvg 
or harinlvH, a soothsayer.] A soothsaying: a. 
foretelling ' Anolathn, soothsayiiig, and 
such oliliqiie iilolatrics ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Spelled also Hariutation 
AriOBe (ar'i-tm), a [From ariono ] Charac- 
terized 1»> melt lily, us distinguished from 
haniiony jRare] 

Mcndrlssnhn w.'iiils the <irif>re br,nity of Handel; 
vnc.d invioily is not Ins forte, tiir interest of his airv 
IS harmnuic. Pot {Itiar Rev 

AxlOBO (a-re-o'so). [It , from aria, air J In 
wvffic, ill the inanner of an air. as contradis- 
tinguished from I’ccitative; the word is used 
es]iecia11y wltli reference to pieces in which 
a recitative passage is treated more in the 
smooth and nielndioiis style of an air than hi 
the oniinary stjle of recitative In imtrtt- 
mental wunic arioso ileiiotes in a sustained 
vocal style Prefixeil hi an air it denotes a 
Biistained elnliorate style, appropriate to the 
great airs of the ojiera. 

ArlBe(a-riz'), r * pret a rone; pp. arieev; ppr. 
armng. [Prefix a. and vine; A Sax. drlnati, 
to arise See Risk ] 1. To ascend, mount 
up, or move to a higher place; as. vapours 
arise fnuii humid places 2 To appear from 
lielow the horizon, as, the sun or a star arises 
or rises II enee-- 3 To appear, as coming into- 
lieing nr as entering on a new sphere of 
activity , to become visible, sensible, or oper- 
ative: to spring up: to start into action. 

W hviu p hiMi y perspriitlon shiill anie 
On .ill who in the worship persevere 
Of spirit and of truth Milton 

For the mighty wind arises roaring seaward, and 
1 go Tennyson. 

4, To get out of bed ; to leave a place or 
state of rest, Ui leave a sitting nr lying pos- 
ture 

Then the king arose very early in the nioming 
I Mil vi. 19. 

5. To revive from death: to leave the grave; 
to awake from lethargy. 

Many bodies of tlie saints which slept arose 

Mat xxvii ea. 

ti. To iH'giii sedition, insurrection, or mutiny; 


Fite, fitr. fat. fall; me, met. h4r; pine, pjii: ndte, not. move; 


tOU*. tub, hull; oil. iHiuud; u, Sc abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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to invade, assault, or begin hostility: fol- 
lowed by against; as, the men arose or rose 
against their olRcers. 

When he arost agattist me I caught him by his 
tieard. i bam. xvii. 35. 

Arise i (a-riz'), n. Rising. * l]jpon the arise 
or descent of the stars.’ Sir T Browne. 
Arlflto (a-ris'ta), n. [L.1 In bot. awn; the 
long pointed beard or bristle-like process 
which issues from the glume of some grasses. 
It is of different kinds, as naked, feathered, 
straight, gonic.uluted, recurved, twisted, &c 
ArlBlArCh (ar'is-tdrk). ti. {Vrom Aristarchus, 
an ancient critic distinguished for severity. ] ' 
A severe critic. ‘ The anstarck Johnson ' 
Sir W. Scott 

AzlBtarchian (a-ris-tar'ki-an), a Like the 
ancient critic Aristarchus; severely critical. 
Aristarcby t (ar'is-tar-ki), n. Severe criti- 
cism llketiiat of the ancient critic Aristar- 
chus. [Rare ] 

llowbcit, the ground on whuh I would build hts 
chief praise (to sonic of the ■4rtUarclty nnd sour 
censures of these days) rucjuires, first, .111 apolnj^yy 
irr 

AriState (a-ris'tat), a [L aristatus, from 
arista, an awn.] Awned; having u pointed 
beard-like process like that of barley. 
Aristocracy (ar-is-tok'ru-si). n \ (jl r. a risto- 
kratia, rule of the best or of the best-honi. 
aristocratic government aristas, best, ami 
A'raf(!o, to hold sway or govern ) 1 1 (tuveni- 
ment by the best men in the state: a govern- 
ing body composed of the best men in the 
state. 

He (I’eriander) rerknnod th.it popular estate the 
best, which came iie.irest to .111 iinsfocrarv or reisi- 
ineiit of wise and noble sen.ite. Holland 

2 A form of government in which the su- 
preme power is vested in those inonibers of 
the state who are distingnishetl by their ' 
rank and opulence: when there is only a | 
small number of rulers, the goveniiuent is 
called an oUyarchy 

The artrtocr-acy of Venn e h.nh admitted so many 
.abuses . that the period of Us diir.itioii seems to 
.tppro.ti'h .Swi/l 

3. The nobility or chief persons in a state. 

Retweeii the or/i/af rari* .nul the workim- people 
had sprung; up a middle 1 lass, .agricultural and (.om- 
mercial .l/acaitlay 

Aristocrat (ur'is-to-krat or a-ris'to krut), n. 

1 .\ member of the uristoeraey or men of 
rank in a coinmnnity: hence, a ])crson of 
haughty and overbearing tcinpci and man- 
ners. ' A irn'u aristocrat ' JhiTt.liiowniiuj 

2 One who favours an aristocracy, one who 
18 a friend to an iiristocratical form of go- 
V eminent 

Aristocratic, Aristocratical (a-ris'to- 
krat"ik, u-i‘is'to-krut"ik-nI),a 1. IVrtainiiig 
to ari.stocracy or the rule of aristocrats; con- 
sisting in or pertaining to the rule of nobles 
or principal men; as. an aristonatic con.'iti- 
tiitioii; an oruftor/'riOV government 2 Per- 
tniinng to the nol)ilit> or men of rank; rc- 
seinliling in manners or .sharing tiie feelings 
of the .irihtoeracy or liiglicr classes in a 
connnunity , as, aristocratic pride; aristo- 
cratic 111 scntinient 

Aristocratically (a-ris'to-krui"ik'Ul-ii ), foi r. 

In an aristocratical tiiatincr 
Aristocraticalness ( a-ri s’to-k rai"i k - a1 -n cs), 
n. The (|uality of being uristocr.'itical 
AristOCratism (a-ris'to-krat-izin or ar-is- 
tokTut i/in), n J The condition of belong- 
ing to an aristocracy; .support of or belief in 
an arist<)cracy or privileged cbiss, aristo- 
cratic tendency - 2 The aristocracy collec- 
tively. I Rare.] 

.tus'Of r.ifii frills 111 Its carrmgc, while p<itriiitism 
raniKit trail its c.imion Larlylr 

AristOCratize (ar-is-tok'rat-iz), v t To ren- 
der aristocrath* Quart lire. [Rar<‘ ] 
AristOCratyt (ar-is-tok'ra-ti), n .Same as 
Aristocracy Burton 

Axlsto-democracy ( a-ris'U>-de-mok'Ta-8i ). 

n A form of government composed «»f imblcs 
and the coinmonalty; a government coin- 
l>osetl of aristocratic ainl democratic eh*- 
inents combined 

•Ari8t0l0Cllia(a-ris'to-]6"ki-a),n (fir aristas, 
l>est. and lorheia, childbirth, because plants 
of this genus w'ere supposed to promote the 
h>e/iiafdischttrgcsafterchild1)irtli ] .\ genus 
of gynaiulrouB plants, nat onler Arintolo- 
chiaecie, with remarkable flowers, and rc- 
ttuiring the aid of insects to protluce ferlil- 1 
izatlori. Tlie flowers arc bent in the middle, 
anil lined with hairs pointed downwards. 
Ine plants are chiefly climbers, and the 
striking flowers are of a dingy hue 
They are cultivated in hothouses For re- 
puted medical qualities of the species see 

Akistolochiackjc. 


chain; £h, Sc. loch; g,ffo; J.job; 


Aristoloclllaoea (a-rls'to-16'ki-a"sS.«). n. 
pi. The birthwort trilie of plants, a nat. 
order of dicotyledonous nionochlamydeoiis 
plants, with an inferior 3 -6- celled fruit, 
with numerous ovules, small embryo, ami 
oojpious albumen. The species principally 
inhabit the hotter parts of the world, and 
are in many cases used medicinally on ac- 
count of their tonic and stimulating pro- 
perties, and some of them, as the A ristulo- 
chia Serpentaria, or Virginian snake-root, 
are reputed remedies for the bite of venom- 
ous serpents, as also for various kinds of 
fever. The genus Aristidochin has emnien- 
agogic qualities, especially the European 
species A. rotunda, A. /«ti,(;a,and A. Clcnia- 
titis. A bracteata is used in India as an 
aiitheliniuthic ; A. odoratissima, a West In- 
dian species, is a valuable bitter and alexi- 
phiirmic A . ainjuicida (snake-killing birth- 
wort) has its name from its juice stupefying 
seriionts and being also an aiiiidoU* to their 
bite Several species of Asarinu are also 
used meilicinally. 

ArifitOlOgy (ar-is-toTo-Ji). }i [dr aristou, a 
midday meal, and hsjin,, doctrine 1 The 
science of dining. Quart. Her. [A liuiiior- 
ous word 1 

Arlstoplianic (a-ris'to-fan"ik ). a Pertain- 
ing to the writings or style of Aristophanes 
the eoniie poet of Athens; shrewd; witty 
AxistOtella (a-ris'to-ti'ii-a). n [After A ns- 
totlf, the (Jreek philosopher. 1 A genus of 
plants of the nat order TiliaetMi* i’liey are 
shrubs or small trees with opposite or ter- 
iiate stalked leaves; the flowei*s are small 
and white, arranged in n.villary fa>«cieles or 
in racemch; the berries are roundish, vary- 
ing in coloiirfrom ]nnk to black, ami in si/e 
from a sitnill tree to a cherry. The princi- 
pal species is A Maqui See .MAqiT 
Aristotelian (a-ris'to-te'ii-an), a Pertain- 
ing to Aristotle, the eelebrateii (Jreek iihi- 
losoplier. a disciple of Plato, and founder 
of the sect of the Peripatetics, who was born 
at Stagira in Maecdon about 3S1 years before 
(iirist. 'I’lie A risfo/eftffa philosoptiy is other- 
wist* called 'jtrnpafrfic 
Aristotelian (a-riH'to te'ii-an). n. A fol- 
lower of Aristotle See PkkipatKTK*. 
Aristotelianism (a-risHo-te''Ii-an-i/.in), a 
liiu philosophy or doetrines of Aristoth* j 
AristOtellC (a-ris'to-leP'ik), a Pertaining ; 
to Aristotle or to bis idiilosopby i 

Arlstulate (a-ris'tfi lut), a. (b. arista, an I 
awn I 111 having a hlitirt bcuriiorawii ! 
Asa tirny 

AritlnnancyCariith-mnii-si ora ritli'iniin-si), | 
o jtir arithuios, iiiiinber, and inantrin, 1 
divination | iMviiintion or the Itirclclling 
t)f future events by the use or ohservntioii ' 
of nunilMirs 

AritlimetiC (a-iitli'inet-lk), n [(Jr arith- 
theartof iiiiniheriiig.froni arithnios, , 
nundier 1 Tin* seienee tif iiuinliers or the j 
art of eoinpiitaf ion by flgiiivs or iiumeralK I 
Decimal or common arithmetic is that wliicli j 
employs ten syml»ols or iligits from o to t) ! 
inclusive, wiiicb »nv iisiiallv called the Ara- , 
liic nuiiici'als, but oiigiiiutt'd among the 
HiikIiis .SyiiiboLs w'riitcn to the left of ; 
the uiiit's ]dacc imlicute tens, hiiiiilrcdN, 
Ac, ; those written b»the right of the iinil h 
place indicate tenths, liiiiidredthh, Ae , and 
whole nuiiiberH arc separated from fi ac- 
tional by a i»oint culled the decimal pmnt, 
thus, 12 43 I list ra mental arithmetic, a 

nioile of eonipntnig luiniliers by means of 
some nistriiment. as the abnens, Napier’s 
liones, Ac. political arithmetic, statistics 
relating to the condition of u 1*01111117 ~ 

I SjH’Cious, literal, or unirersal arithmetic. 

I iianics sometimes given to algebra 
Arithmetic (ar-ith-met'ik). a A less eom- 
I moil form of A rithuirtiral 
j Arithmetical (ar-ith-niet'ik-al), a. Pertuin- 
iiig to ai'ithnictie; according to the rules or 
methods iiH€*d in aritbriictic - Arithmetical 
comjdenient is tliat whicli a nundiei wants of 
tbeiie.vt higher jmwerof lb; 3, for example, 
is the arithmetical complement of 7 . fib of 44 
— Arithmetical annjflemcnt oj a loyarithm, 
the Slim or niiinhcr which a logarithm wants 
of 1b A rithmetical mean . the miildle tcmi 
of three quantities in arithmetical jirogrcH- 
sioii, 01 half the sum of any two proposed 
111111110*1*8 - Arith met iecil proffression, a se- 
ries 4if (iiiantities or iiiimbers increiising or 
decreasing hy a coniinon ditt'cn'iM'e, as 1, 3, 

, ft, 7, Ac See Her IKS. Anthuietiral pro- 
I portion, the equality of two arithmetical 
! ratios or differenees, as in the iiuinliers P2. 

. 9, «, where 12-9--9-«. —Arithmetical ratio, 

I the difference Iietweeii any two adjacent 


6, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, tktn; th, fAin; 


I terms in arithmetical progression.— Ant A- 
meiieal signs, tlie arbitrary syinbuls used to 
' denote the operations performed on num- 
bers or tlie relations subsisting between 
them; us, -f, Ac. 

Arithmetically (ar-ith-met'ik-al-li), ado. 
According to the rules, principles, or method 
of arithinetie 

Arithmeticiaxi (a-rith'mo-ti"shan), a. One 
skilled in arithinetie. 

Arithmometer (nr-ith-mom'et-^r), n. [Or. 
arithnios, a number, nnd metron, a measure ] 
An Instrument fur assisting 111 making 
arithmetical eomputntions. 

Ark (Ilrk), «. [A .Sa.v. arc, rare, ere, Ootli. 
arka, 1» llan. ark, leel. ork, (J. arche, a 
chest, an ark. especially Noah’s ark. all pro- 
bably from L area, 11 chest 1 1 A small 
close vessel, chest, or coffer; as. a nieiil-ar(t. 
[Old Knglish and Seoteli.] 

l*nrtli r.-iiiu* .Sir S.ityr.uie 
nu.iriiiy; tli.ll precious rclu k iii ,111 iri(*, Sermer 

2 Tn Scrip the repository of the covenant 
or tables of the law, ]ieiiiaps also of the pot 
of manna and Aaron’s roil 'I'ht* ark was 
niiide of shit tini-w 00 ( 1 , overlaid within luid 
without with g(dd. about :t-| fi*ot long by 
2| feet high and broad, and over it were 
placed the giddi'ii covering or mcrey-seat 
nnd the two ehernhini. The sanie uaine is 



Ark., ( nnt.iining llir rolls of tic* I..i\i - ( ,reat 
Smi.ii’oc'iu , Albk' It'*. I 011(1(111 


given to II repository of tin* same kind in 
modern .Icwish symigogiics 3 'I'hc large 
floating vessel in which Noah nnd his family 
w'crc preserved during the deluge, also, the 
vessel of hiilrushes in which the infant 
Mow'S was laid 4 A largi* boat used on 
Anierieaii rivers to transport produce to 
niurk(‘t .ft III roof, a mime common to the 
inoilnsca of tiu* tamily Arcadir. 

Arka&site (ar-kan'sit ), n. .same iwJurinile 
Arki (ai’^ki*), n Same as Arak 
Arkite (ark'it), o One of the ]i«‘rHons who 
w el e pi (-.served ill the ark Bryant [Hare.] 
Arkite (mk'it), a. ileionguig to the ark. 
Uryaal |Jtai(^| 

ArkOBP (ar'ko.s), n | Kr | A felsiiathic sand- 
htoiie formed from the. disintegration of 
granite, and (‘ompos(;d of the niateriiils of 
the parent rock emhedded in a matrix of 
siliceous (-(‘iiiciit ft occiiisiiHa sort of talus 
at the junction of giuidtc with formations 
of diftt'i’ciit ages III .Sweden it is found 
rescnildirig 11 ( oarsc samlstoiu* grit 
Ark-shell (ark'shcl), n A name cominon 
to till* shells of those imdliisca h(*loiigliig to 
the family Arcadic (whicli sec) 

; Arle-pexmy. Arles-penny (ui-rpen-ni, arl/.'- 
f pen-ni), n. .Suinc a.s 
Arles (arl/), a pi (Trolmbly from'b brrAa. 
(^'aniestriiioiicy , comp, however, (Jael iar- 
las,earlas, Ir mrfws. earnesl.-mon(*y. which 
I may be tlie original, if not tlieinsehi's bor- 
i rowed.] Kariiest-moiiey given in contlrma- 
tion of a bargain, contract, or ngiecincnt. 
j Thti piactuc is now almost discontinued 
1 except III tlie case of lilring Rervaiits [Scotch 
I and North of KnglamI ) 

} Arm (arni), n. (A, Sax arm, earm, fioth, 
' arms, Icel armr, G Fri.s I> Dan and Sw. 
j arw; allied to L armi//i, the shoulder where 
I it is fltteii to the shoulder-hlade; (ir armos. 


w, trig; wh, le/tig; zb, azure.— See Key. 
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a flttinpr. from aro, to At; Hkr. ar, to bring 
ono thing to aiiotlier.l 1. The limb of the ' 
human Vmdy which exteiidK from the ghoul- ' 
der to the band, in her. the arm is vari- . 
oiialy borne hk a chiirge upon the ahicld 
and for crest. *2 Anything fonned on the 
type of (O' roHi'mlding the iinii, an forc-lcgg 
of animalR, tlie ixiugh of a tree, the nlender 
parts of a nmcliine projecting from a trunk, | 
axis, or fulcruni, as the anm of a lever; > 
anything projecting from a main i)ody, as a 
narrow inlet of waters from tlie sea 71. Fig. 
power, iniglit, strength; as, the secular arm 
Jn this sense the word is often used in the 
Acriptures 

To whom IS the arm of tlie I. uni revcalefll 
Is llll I 

— Da{/grring or ntahhiag armn, a practice 
once observed among gallants of piercing i 
their amis with daggers so us t«i draw Mood, j 
which they mixed with wine and drank to j 
the health of their mistresses aSuh-m I 
Have 1 not tA/MV wi. .iinl d'jin .ill the I 
ofliccb of firotested i^allaiitr) lor yoiii s.ik> f | 

Mu i/i'i/ 

Armt (firm), rf To take hy the arm; to 
offer the arm to, 1o take u]> in tlie arms 

Jrm voiir |iri/i , 

1 know von will not losi Inin AVsr/i >*■-/</ 

And iii.ikr him with oiir pikes .itui p.irti/.uis 
A grave ( ■■iii« . arm him S/oiX 

Arm (arm), n [I'Y anm-. a wcii]ion. from 
L arma, arms | 1 Milit. (n) a weapon in 
this HtMise most commonly iisf'd in tlie 

i dural, ami wiicn listed in tin* singular it is 
or tin* most part rather with reference to 
a particular kind of wi'iipon than w'ith refer- 
ence tn an individual piece. 

Mr’r .in l.l■>ldm|; an ■inii', ol riiles .ig, mist .'ll! .iniiv 
of iiiiiskr-t.., Ili'uadi tin kii.M.iii iiiiisKrt IS, wi* In* 
lievc, a superior and |>ower(iil arm 

/ faxifr Uf7v\/‘afrr 

ffc)yd Armour : coverings for tlie iiody iii- 
ietided as dufeiiees against wea)ions of war 
I ool, , a pri/r ' 

Tlirer horses and thn-i vondl\ sinl*. of at wi, 

And all in i hargi ol whoinl: .1 ),<iri s« 1 on 

/< UH\<\(nt 

(r) A liraiich of the military servict*, as 
cavalry or artiller> . as, lln* enemy was 
strong ill artillery, hut we were weak in 
thatorm (This use is possilil> in part tlue 
to a figurative use of the other word one tii 
the sense of a hraiich of anything ] Hence 
*2. p/ Heeds or exploitsof war, war. hostility 

hm\ .tnd tin man 1 sini; /*’ Vii'r’o 

3 pi Armorial hearings . the deviees anno- 
rial of a eoimniiiiity, oMlee, nr taiiiily, etui- 
sisting of figures mid lolours iiorne on 
Bhitdtis, on liaiiiiers.tV.e ,as marks of digiiit\ 
and distinelion, and. in the ease of famii> 
and feiidai arms, deseeiidiiig from father to j 
sou Armorial hearings liave lieeii «*lassed j 
as (1) .ferns 4 ;/ i/44444 4 44 4<i4/, (ii (lie national ' 
arms hurne hy f he snvereign , (2) of prrteo I 
Mioii, quarterei] li> a sioereigii to e\pn‘ss j 
Ills elaiiii to a foreign kingdom, ns tho.se of 
Fraiiee borne In flic kings uf Knghind till 
IHUl, Cl) tij Miuu't'stunn.Mi Jrmtal ttuns, arms 
of a lordship tir esiale, as tliose of Mai 
(|iiarteved hv tlie earls of Herliv ; (H t>J 
Jamilg, Imrne !•> all tin* deseendmds of flie 
first liearer, (TO aj itofoioiptian. arms of a 
capti\e in war borne b\ his raptor, tliiis ' 
the Priiiee of \\ ales bears the arms ot lio- 
hetniu, (ib of tilhotnu', as those of a wife 
which a husband impales with his own. 
(7) t\f ttflirr. as of l>iin king at arms, (s) „/ 
rum 1/4 > 1 / 1 4/p, as of « orpmations. sees, Ac 
Canting nnoK, sonn'times rail al nllumve or 
vnnmng anns. ami in l''ienrh arwet, ptn 
(antes, cont.'iin charges allmling tti the name 
of the bitarei ; thus tlie arms of the fmnil> 
of Arunilel are si\ swallows (hiromiflles in 
Kren4'h) argent .Vrmoinil bearings wi-n* llrst 
employed by the i'l us.adeis. and became her- 
editarv in families at tlie close of the tw elfth j 
eentiir\ Thej ti«*k tlielr rise from the ' 
kiitglits painting their hanneis each with a ! 
tlgwre or (Iguves proiwr to himself, to enable 
him to l»c distinguished in tiattlc wlien clad 
in arnitiiii 4 In bur. anything width a 
man takes in Ids hanti in anger b> strike or 
Hietmi 11 another ;>/ In bo/ anything that 
aerwH us a defenee ton plant, as luickles, 
thorns, t»r spines « pi In /4i/c(m4‘i/, 
the legs t»f a hawk fnan the thigh to the 
foot A rmstf /irr iNsnoi. tlrtainiis riHed, fiir- 
niahtMl W’itli scientitlcalh gradmiteti sights, 
aceundely pivpanal imlleis, mid all aptdi- 
aiiees cAlcidateti t«> enidde them tti act 
with gnait preoisitiii. rapidit>. mnl at much 
greater distances than the arms which pnt- 
retled them The Armstrong gun ami Mar- 
tini-llenr> riffe are examples of arms gf pre- 


cisifni.— Small arms, anus that can lie car- 
rleil by those who use them.— A stand j 
arms, a complete set of arms fur one soldier, ' 
consisting uf n musket, bayonet, cartridge- , 
box and licit, witli a sword -To be in arms, 
to be in a state of hostility, or of ijrepara- 
tion for war 

Sir I'.dw.ird Courtcn.*iv .ind the h.tughty prelate, 
tVitli nuiny more coniedcrates. are tn arms. 

Shak. 

— To he under arms, to be armed and in a 
state of readiness fur lighting. - To arms! a | 
call 1«» pers4inn to take up amis for war or 
hostility To take (iir take up) arms, to 
arm Air attack or defence — Hred to arms, ' 
educated tit the profession of a soldier 
Arm (arm), rf (h anno; Kr. armer; It. , 
annurr , fiom L ormri, arms. | 1 To fur- ' 
iiiHli or cijiiip w'itli w'eajiotiK of offence or 
ilefcnce, as, tn arm the iidlitiu 2 To cover 
4ir pmvitle with whatever will aild strength, 
fiu'cc. or security; us, inarm the Idlt of a 
sword , to arm a man-of-war with armour ' 
idaicH - :i 'I iifitriiish with inemihof defenee; 
to prejiarc fiir resistmice; to fortify. 

Arm y4iursi'lv«" iikcwist* with the s.ime mind 

1 IVt IV I I 

Tiiere i*. fm terror, f .issius, in your thre.its, ' 
I'Or I tiiii at mat so strong in horn sty , 1 

Th.it they p.iss by me .is the idU iviiul ^kak. 

4 To At iifi . to furnish with the niemis of ' 
adioii or effect, as, to arm a hotik in ang- 1 
ling, to 01*141 a dressing in surgery. To arm ' 
a magnet, to fit it with tin armuture. See 
A KM ATI* HK 

Arm (lirm), ri. T4> yirovide w-itli arms. ' 
weapons, nr means nf attack 4ir resistmice; 1 
tn take arms, as. the iiati4iiiK arm for W'ar ! 
‘ Tis time tn arm ' Shak 
Armada (ar-maMa). n |Sp , an armed naval ' 
fnree ] A Hi*et 4)f ariiieil sliiph, 11 sijiiaiiron. | 
The term is iisimlly afiplied in the .Symnish 
tl4*et. ealleii the /nnneibte Armada, enii- ' 
sisting of 1:10 ships, intended to act against . 
Kiiglmid in the reign of (^ueen Eli/alieth, i 
A b lf.SK 

Armadillo (Hr-ma-dirid). 71 pi Armadillos : 
(ar-ma <lirio/) (Sp , dim of arniado, mie , 
who is tinned, so called from its bniiy | 
shell I An edeiitatt' niaiiiiiiul iieciiliur ■ 
to South Aiiieriea, of the genus Hasypns, ' 
family Hasypodidie.eoiisistiiigof varioiiHs|M>- | 
eies. Tliese animals. W’ith the allied gi^nern • 
Clilamy pliorus ami Hryeteropus.fi.riii a fain- ! 
ily iiiteriiiediate between the sloths and ' 
ant-eaters, am! are eharaeterlxed by htiving 



ydlow -looted i\riii.tdiUo (Aiiv/m Fiti>'ithftt) I 

molar teeth only The armadillos are ! 
envered with a hard Imny .shell, divided into i 
belts, composed of small separate plates like ! 
a e«ml of mail, Ilexibic eierywhcie except 
on the foreiii'.’id. shoiildei-s. and haunches, i 
wliere it is not movable The belts are eon- [ 
m*ct«Ml b\ a inembrniie. which enables the | 
niiiiual !<• mil itMdf up like a hetigehog | 
’I'lu'se animals burrow* in the earth, where ' 
they lie during the daytime, seldom going | 
abroad i xcept at night They are of ililler- ' 
eiit si/e-i. the largest. Ihinj/pas ingas. being 
:i feet 111 length without the taii, and the ' 
smallest mily lo inches 1'hey subsist chiefly 
on fiuit- and mots, SMinetimes on insects ! 
and tlcsli >Vhen att.'K ked they ml) them- 
selves into a bail, pri'sentiiig their armour 
<111 all sides to any assailant . but they are 
imiffeiisive, and their llesh is esteemed good 
fontl t'lnier divides the whole genus into 
t\vc small groups, which are principally dis- 
tinguished from e*ich other by the numlicr 
and form of then teeth and eliiws 

Armadot tHrma’do). #1 Same as Armada 
(w hii'it sif) • w hole armada of eoiivieted 
sail ' Shak. 

Armament tar'ma-ineiit). n |L ffnaaiiien- 
fri utensil.-, tackle, from araio. anus ] 1 A 
both' of torees e(|Ui])ped for war* used of a 
land or naxal foive ’The whole united 
armament of tlr»*eee ’ (Horer 

It W.IS iWwcsvirv bn him 1 1 > proceed with hi^ 
twfixji iiiffi of wvr t»* the MediTcrranrAii. while his 
Nuporinrs. with the rrxt of the armament, returned 
to the Channel 


2. The munitions of a fort or ship: the num- 
ber and weight of all the guns which a ship 
of war carries. 

Armamentary (llr-ma-ment'a-ri), n. An 
armoury; a magazine or arsenaL Bailey. 
(Rare.] 

Armature (Hr^ma-thr). n. [L armatura, an 
outtlt. armour.] 1 Armour; something worn 
to defend the body; hence, anything serving 
as a defence, as the prickles ami spines of 
daiits, and horns of animals, these having 
leeii eonferretl on them for protection. 

‘ (Ithers aimed with hard shells; others with 
l.rickles; others having no such armaturef 
Hag 

It IS reiiiark.iblf- th.it itMti, who i.s endowed with 
reason, i«, bi>ni without armature Derhatn. 

2 t A body of armed trou)>s. 'Ground lit 
for the archers and light armature. ’ Raleigh. 
'A. Iron fi aiiiiiigui* liars employed to strength- 
en a building, as in sustaining slender 
eoliiiiins, holding up canopies, <&c —4. A 
piece of iron coimcctiiig the two poles of a 
magnet or eleciro-inugnet. serxdng to main- 
tain tlie magnetic power undiminished. 

Arm-band (arm'liund ), n A piece of crooked 
iron attached to a rail or stone block, fixed 
against the w'alls in barrn(*k-roonis to retain 
the soldiers' muskets when not in use, the 
hutt-eiids resting on the door. 

Arm-chair (arniVlmr), n. A chair w'ith 
arms to siipjiort the elbows. 

Armed (ai-md). p and a 1 . Furnished with 
weapons of offence or defence; furnished 
W’ith tlie iiieans of security; fortitied, in a 
moral sense. - 2. In her applied to beasts 
anil birds of prey when tlie beaks, talons, 
horns, or teeth are of n ditleieiit colour from 
the rest of the body — a III magnetism, 
furnished xvith an armature or a piece of 
iron HO as to connect tlx* ].oleH, as a horse- 
shoe magnet 4 In hot having ])riek1e8 nr 
thorns - .‘l/*m4*f/ ship, a sliip which is taken 
into tlie service of a government for a parti- 
cular occasion, and urmcil like a ship of war 
Armed at all points, a term used for a 
man completely covered w'lth aimoiir ex- 
cepting his face when liis \ iror is up. When 
it is closed he is totally sheathed, or armed 



AruiPil at nil points —1 mm Towrr uf London. 

cap a pic. The engraving shows two view’s 
of a complett* suit of annoiir made fur 
Henry VIII when .\ xntiiig niiin — Jriiicrf 
in rfntr See imdei ITl tk .4/’»#ictZ nen- 
t/ahtg, the condition of affairs when a na- 
tion nssiinii's a tlireateiiing position, and 
maintains an armed lorce to repel any ag- 
gression on tile part of belligerent nations 
between whicliit ismoitral — Armed pence, 
the condition of a country which in the time 
of jieacr maintains its military establish- 
ments on a war footing, so ns to he ready 
for war at any moment. 

Armenian tai-me'ni-au). a Vei’tniiiing to 
Armenia, a country and formerly a king- 
dom ill Asia, divided into Major and Minor. 
The great ei Armenia is now’ called Turco- 
inauia .(/'loeuiaa l*ole, a species of clay 
from Armenia .S'e l3oi.K — Armenian stone, 
a soft Idiie cnrbonati^ of copper; also a com- 
mercial name for lapis-lazuli 

Armenian (ar-me'ni-nn). 41. 1 A native ot 
Annoniu. or the language of the country.— 
2 Keeles. an adlierent of the Christiati 
t'hinvh of Aiiiicnia 

Armental,t Armentinet (ar-ment'al. hr- 
ment'in). a (1. annentalis, from annentum, 
a herd.] llelongiug to a drove or herd ot 
cattle Bailey. 


F&te, tar, fat. fall; me. met. h^r; pine, piu; ndte, not. niOx’e; thhe. tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. ahuue; y. 8c. tey. 
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ABMOITR 


AnDMltOMt (ftr-ment'ds), 
with cfttUe. BttUey. 

Armerla (Hr-mS'ri-a), n. [L. , a kind of pink. ] 
AgenuBof plants, nat. order PlumbaginacecD, 
dUtinguiahed from Statice by the hairy styles 
and capitate flowers; thrift or sea-pink. A. 
marUima^n. well-known si)ecieson our shores 
and on the higher Scottish mnuntaiii tops, is 
much used fur edgings in gardens. 

Armat (kr'met), n. [Fr.J A helmet used in 


a. Abounding ! a circular ligament of the wrist binding 
' tlie tendons of the whole hand. 

ArmiUary (ftr'mll-la-ri). a. Resembling a 
bracelet or aiinilla; consisting of rings or 
circlea— .drill sphere, an arrangement 



Annct-^and. 


Arnict-pctit. 


the fourteenth, flfteentii, and sixteenth cen- 
turies Wlien worn with the beaver it was 
called arnu't-tjrand; w'hen witlmut, and sup- 
plied with a triple- barred face-guard, it was 
called annef -petit. 

Annflll (iirm fpl), n. As much as the arms 
can hold; what one holds in one’s arms or 
embrace 

'Tis not tile wealth of Plutus, nor the gohl 
1-OiK t in the he.irt of earth, r.in Iniy .iw.iy 
This armful from me AViiw t‘V /'/ 

Arm-gaunt (drm'gant).ri An epithet applied 
to a horse by Shakspere, of disputed meaning. 

So he (Antony) iioddeil. 

And solierly did mount .in ann-s'nuu/ stceti. 

Who nci^h d so hijjh till'll wlmt 1 would li.ive spoke 
Was beastly dinnb'd by him ^Ini i‘- C/tv i. 5 
jirm j;anut, a word peculiar to Shakspere. of which 
the tiie.imnvr has boeii iiiucli dis|iutcd. W.irburton 

S 'ave the interpretation best suited to the text, rea#*// 

IV mi/ihtrv M't'; i,e A'arri. 

Arm-gr6te,t a. As thick us a man’s arm. 
Chaucf)' 

Armhole (arni'hdl), h J. The cavity under 
the shoulder, or tnc arm pit 

Tickhii>; IS most in tlie soles of the feet, .md under 
thcrti o/lo’/r*. .uidon thesnb s The cause is the thin- 
ness of tlie skin in lh< sc p.irt >, |oino«l with the r.ireness 
of bviny tone In-d then Bacon 

2 A hole for the arm in a garment 
Annif6r0U8(ar-mif'er-Ub),d | L. ariiiu, arms, 
ami /ere, to bear | Itearing arms 
Armiger (ar'im-jcr), n |L., one that boars 
arms -ariiia, anus, and (/ero, to carr> 1 1 In 
times of chivalry, an armour- hearer to a 
knight; a squire, the second in rank of tlie 
aapirnnt.s to chivalry or kniglitliood 2 In 
later tiinch, one with a right to armorial 
licarings. an csipiiiv Sec KsqLTUK. 
Armigero (ar-nuj'er-o), n [Dative or alila- 
tiveof L on/ifV/cc Sceabo\c| Latin equi- 
valent ot Knghsli 'esquire.’ 

A tfentliMiian Iturn, ni.ister p.irson; who writes Inm- 
self ‘.if ni/rffi', iii .my bill, wnrr.int, ((uitl.iiue, or 
oliii};,itioii, '.irmfi'fft*' .S/taX’ 

Anulgerous (ar iiiij'(^r-us), a. \L. nnni^er 
arma, anus, and f/eru, to hear.l lleanng j 
anus I Rare ] I 

They bclonjjcd to the armi£eron\ jj.irt of the 
popuUtioii /V {jnttney , 

Armll (ar'inil), n [L armilla, an arrniet, ! 
from aroii/x, the upper arm.) An arinillary ' 
sphere, or a ring in such a sphere i 

Aimilausa (ar-nii-lu''sa), n. (L Said i 
by Tsidorus to be contracted for armi- 
clama the 

shoulder, and cUtu- 
niH, shut "J, from 
daudere. i.i shut.] 

A name of an an- 
cient garment woni 
in Knghind and 
on the (’ontinent. 
which probably dif- 
fered ill shape at 
different times 
Meyrick describes 
it as ‘u body gar- 
ment tile pmtotype 
of the sureoat.’ 

One form of it, a 
kind of .short cloak 
with a hood, im re- 
presented in the 
accompanying cut 
ArmUla (ar-miria), II fSec Armil.) 1 An 
armlet; a circular or spiral orimmcut worn 
round the iipfier arm , also, a bracelet or 
ornament for the wrist —2. In mack, an 
Iron ring, hm»|i. or brace, in which the 
gndigeons of a wheel move. 3 In anat 




ArinilUry Sphere 

of rings, all circles of one sphere, intended 
to show the relative positions of tiie prin- 
cipal ciiides of the heavens. This an-ange- 
ment of rings revolves upon its a.vis within 
a horizon, divided into degrees, and movahlt* 
every way upon a brass supporter. 'J’here 
are tw’o sorts tif anuillary spheres, one witli 
the earth and one with the siin in the eentre; 
hut as the main usi' of such a eontrivanee is 
to give an aceiirate it'presentation of the 
apparent motions of the solar system, the 
former, known as the sphere of rtolcmy, is 
the one mostly used, the latter, the sjihere 
of (’opernicus, being of little pruetieal vabu! 
Arxnlllate, Armlllated (urqniMat, ar'mil 
liit-ed), II fL. artnillahm. Hee A KM lb.] 
Kiirnished with an armlet or bructilet 
Hailey 

ArmlUet (ar'inil-lct), n A small arniilla or 
armlet 

Armint (ai'^ndn). II. (A. Max citrm, (] 
omi, miserable, poor] A beggar, ii men- 
dieant London Pmliyat 

Armined (ar'mind), a in fter ennined 

Arming (arming), n. 1. 1'he net of furnish- 
ing with arms; us. an exteiinive arminy of 
the iioople. 2.t In her. a coat of arms 

WIiontlH* I ofil li«Miii)ii>nt, wliotli<*brt>'w/i;/,iM knew, 
Tlii'ir pn-sent |ictiI tubr.ivc Siillulk shews hntvfon 

3. A’aiit (a) a jiieee of tallow phieeil in 
a euvity at the lower end of a Hounding 
load to bring up tlie sand. mnd. Ae , of the 
sea-bottom (h) pi A kind of bfiardiiig- 
nettings (c) pi Red dress eloths formerly 
hung fore and aft outside the upper works 
oil liolidavs: still used by foreigners Sinyih. 

Arming-point (ann'ing point), a A tie 
bolding together parts of a suit of armour 

Arming-press (iirnring-pivs), n a screw- 
jiress witli a platen lieated by gas-jets, used 
by book binders in applying gold-leaf to tiic 
boards of liooks. 

Arming-sword t (arn'ing-sord), n. A large 
two-baiided sword 

A hc'liiit It Ilf I in mb* slu'f sti.ut dut pniviilr, 

A Stroup -wtsvf/ slii't iprt by luT sulr 

Bffty fir/ 11/ 

Armlnlan far-min'i-an). n Om* of a sect 
or party of ( 'bri.stnins. so called from .lames 
A rininiitKor lianneiiseii.a Protestant divine 
of Leyden, iiolland. wlioilied in Kiob Tlicy 
W'ere called alw» Hemorntran^a, from their 
having presented a rewotutt ranee to the 
St.atcs-geiicral in Iblo 'I’hi'V st'parated from 
thef’alvinisth. objecting to trieir views of jiro- 
destination 'I'he Armiiiiun doctrines are 
(I) Conditional election and reprobation, 
in o]i^>osttioii to absolute prcdestiiiatiun ! 
(‘2) riiiversal redemption, or that the atone- 
ment was made by Christ fui all inaukind, 
though none iait lielievers can lie jiartakers 
of the benefit. C^) That man, in order to 
exercise true faith, must he regenerated ami 
renewed by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the gift of (Sod; but that this grace 
is not iriesistihle and may he lost, so that 
men may relajise from a state of grace and 
die in tlieir sins. 

'1 hf Wrm*«K*«h.'iscntanglcdthcCalviiiist,lh€ C‘al- 
vinist )i.is I'litaiiglr’d the .Irmtnutn in .i l.i)>yrinth of 
Lcnar.iilictions The .idvocatc of frer-w ill !ip|icals to 
coiisf lenre and inutinct — loan a firinrt scriw of what 
otitfht in iv|uity to t>e The neL«*ssit.iri.in f.ilK l>ack 
upon the exfiericiii ed reality of facts. /* r«ude. 

Annlnlan (ar-minl-an), a. Pertaining to 
Arminiiu nr his principles 


Armlnianism (Hi‘-inln1-au-igm). n. The pe- 
culiar doctrines or tenets of tlie Anniiilana 
Armipotenoe (ar-mlp'd-tens), n. Power in 
arms. Juhioton. 

Armipotent (Hr-mip'6-teut), a. [L. annipo- 
1 tentt, armqwtentiH anna, arms, and potem, 

{ lowerful J Powerful in arms ; mifpity In 
lattle 

The iiianifoUl liiiKuist amt the armi/o/eu/ soMier. 

Armisonant,tAnnisonoust(iir-mis'<)-iiant, 

, ar-mis'b-iius), a. [L. anna, arms, and smimi, 

I sound.] Mounding or rustling in arms. 
Bailey 

I Armistice (ilr'mis-tis), n. IL amia, arms, 
i and term, -st/ttiini, as in nolstitiuni (solstice), 

; from tdiito, to stami still | A eessatinn of 
I arms for a short time by eoiiventinii; a truce; 
, a temporary suspoiisioii of hostilities by 
. agreement of the parties. 

Armless (arm'les), a. Without an arm; hav- 
J iiig lost an arm or both arms. 

I Arxnless (armies), a Destitute of weaiions; 

' defenceless. ‘ Spain lying annlegg and open. ' 
i Hoivell 

! Armlet (armlet), n. [Dim of nm.] 1 A 
little urni; as, an annlet of the sea -2. A 
piece of protective armour for the arm.-- 
3 An orniimcnt for any part of the arm ; a 
hraeelet il'hoiigh nrmfcf and hracehtaro 
frequently em]doyed us convertible terms, 
yet the armlet woni on the upper arm should 
la* distinguished from the hraeelet. whieh 
is an oriiaiiient worn on the w'rist In the 
Hast another fentiire distingiii.Hhes the arm- 
let from the hraeelet, the latter being worn 
e.x(‘lii8ively by women, and the former only 
by men, with whom it is regarded as one of 
the insignia of sovereign ]>ower. The most 



I-gyptlaii 


famous existing armlets are those whieh 
fiiriii part of the I’ersian regalia, and which 
formerly belonged to the Moguls J- -4. Part 
of the sleeve of a dress Ttollofw. 
Armorer, n same as Annovrer 
Aimorlai (ar-mol i-ul), a. Heloiiging to ar- 
mour. or to the arms or esi’iiteheon ot a 
family ' A nnnrial signs of rare and birth.’ 
WordHworth - AnnonalhearinyH See ARM, 
i a weapon,.'! 

, Armoric, Armorican (ai-mor1k, ar-mor'ik- 
I an), a (Celt ni, upon, and mor, tlie sea; lit. 
maiitime i Pertaiiiing to the north-westeni 
part of Kraiu'e, foimerly called Artnurirdi, 
now Jtretagne or Drittaiiy. It is inhabited 
by a Cymric race who emigrated or fled 
from Dntain in tlie tiftli and sivtli centiirlcH. 
Armoiic (ar-morik ), a The language of the 
inhabitants of Jtrittany, one of the ('oltic 
dialects wliicb liavc irmuined to the present 
times- it is a member of the (^ymrie group, 
of wbieb the Welsh, to whieh It is closely 
allied, IS the only other living inuinber. 
Armoilcan ( ar-morlk-an ), n. A native of 
I Aimorica or Iti'ittany 
! Armorlstl (arlnf'r-ist), n. Due skilled in 
i eoal armour or urmoury Hailey. 

I Armory, see Akmolky. 

J Armour (ilriner), n. |(» E. nnnure, (l.Kr 
annrnre, f*r. unnadnro, from J.. nnnatiirn, 

, urmour, from o/no/rc, to arm.| 1 Defensive 
arms; any covering worn tit jirotci't the 
body in liattle; also called JJarnesn Metal 
armour was used fioin the tenth to the 
eighteenth century , and at first eoiisisted of 
a tunic made of non rings tlriiily sewn Hat 
' upon strong cloth or leather, and called 
' wail. The rings were afterwards inter- 
iiiiked one with aiiothei' so as to form a gur- 
' iiientoftliemscIveH, called ehain-wad (treat 
variety is found in the i»attern of the nr- 
iiioiir, and in some cuse» small pieces of 
metal were used instead of rings. foiTiiing 
what isi-allcd neale-nt nn/nr (llher parts, 
consisting of single pieces of metal, called 
plate armour, wen; afterw'ards addeil, until 
the whole lanly came to la; incased in a 
metal ctivering Tlie various forms of ring 
or scale armour were gnitliiully 8Uja>rsedei) 
by the coiniilete plate-aniiour, whieh con- 
tinued to he worn until the introduction of 
firearms and flcld-urtillcry rendered it use- 
less. Anrioiir for distinguished personages 
was often embossed, etiHTaved, and gilded 


ch, ekain; 6h, Sc. lock; g. po; j.joh; ft, Fr tmi: ng. sin^: Tll. fken; th. (kin: w. leig: wh, Wdg; zb. a^ure — See KEY. 
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in « coitly manner. In the engraving are | 
ahown the varioun narte of a complete suit of 
ieoarmour of the ftfteenth century. In 
ih statutea, armour la uaed for the 


A, n.ihCllirt 

1), JewclictI orh* rnumi 
the iMhciiiet. 

C, Oor(;ct,orK<<iKit-‘'(:"f 

1), I'^uhiroiis 
1 . HrcaMpiate-cuirahs. 

I , Kerc-brar.cs 
(.Mutic^ or elbow. 

s 

II. Ii.iuntlets 
I. V.uiibr.icc 
I, Skirt of 

K, MiJil.iry belt or <in- 
riilily Jewel 
|..<l 

I . 1 uillrs ortuilb-ts 
At , ( (iissrs 

N, (.(•iiniilUercs ur knr« 
pirt cs 

<1. I.iiiibe'. 
r S|iiir-str.i|is, 

M S-.llcret'. 

K. Miscrit «irtle or ll.l^:- 



Sworil. •'Uspcmlril by 
.1 triiiisversc licit 


ARMOt'K, fnnn llir cfliify o| Sir Uulurd reyton, m 
I oi 4 ; (.'linrili, shro|i>tliirt 

wholr iippiiriitiiHof wiir, iiicliuling nifi'iiKivr 
na well im ilffuitHivc tti'iiiH 2 Tlie hIocI or 
Iron I'ovcriin; liitcii<lc«l iih h jirotcctioii for 
a ahip of war :{ In matinettHm, hiiiih* uh 
Annntun' IKnro | CMiharmour, the ch- 
ciiti'hcon of It peraoii or fiiiiiily, witli ItH 
aevural churgcK iiiiil other fiiniiture. uh iiiiint- 
liiiK, (‘real, aiipporterH. motto, A'c Suh 
uMrinrarmuut.n water tiKhieoveriiig worn 
by a diver, a diving dreaa 
Armour-bearer (ar'nifT burV'r), n ( )nc who 
carriea the annoiir of another 
Armourer (ar'iin'r-f^r), n 1. A maker of 
arinonr or urniH, or one who keepa them in 
reiHiir: a manufaetuivr of iiiHtrnmenU of 
war Tile arinonrer of a Hhip haa the charge 
of the ariiiM, to aee that they are in a condi- 
tion tit for aervice In the Itritiah anny an 
armourer ia attached to (<ach troop of ca- 
valry and to end) coinpaio *d infantry, to 
clean the arniH 2 tine who haa the care of 
the nrtiiM and armour of another, aa of a 
knight, and who drenHCH him in armour 

tin tor w.is iiioii il , 

lie iliiil Aiidroiii.K Ilf* siiui \trui k liisio nionf^r 
S/i.r< 

Armour-plate (ar'mer-plat). 11 All iron 
or Rteel idate intended to heattachi>d to the 
hide of a flhip, or the outer wall of a fort, 
w ith the view of rendering them Hhot-proof 
See IllON-rbAP 

Armour-platedfiu'int'r plat'edj.u Covered 
or protecicil bj iron )ilates. as a vessel for 
naval warfare; iron-clad 
Armoury, Armory (ar'iiier iv a i A place 
where arms and mstrnnients of war are 
mmle or depositeil lor safe keeping 2. Ar- 
mour, arms otfeiiHive as well us ilefeiisiAe. 

C I'lcNlul sliirMs, In Inis, .nnl sn,- irs 

br./.t./ 

it An armorial eiiKign ; a crest or heraldic 
emblem 

liriirx \‘II tinitiril, by tin* in.irri.i|;r of I Ii/.iItIIi of 
Voik, liir wlulf ri*si' .iml llir ml. the ,»»»«.*» ffi nf 
two \(>rv powcrlul f.oiulici H 

4 The knowledge of eoat-arniour ; skill in 
heraldry liurkt' o \ manufactory of 
arins 1 rutted States 1 
Armoioen, Armotine (nr mo-zeiri. a | Kr 
aniuttmn, tuiri'enet ) A thick, plain, black 

Milk 

Arm-pit (111 m pit), n. The hollow* place or 
eavity under the sboiibler 
Arm-raok larm rakl. a. frame or fitting 
for the stowage of arms 
Arms, a pf See A KM, a weapon 
Arm*8-6nd (arm/. end), a I'he end i>f the 
arm. a good distaiiet^ off /Jn/tfea 
Arm'g-longth larm/'lengthk a The lengUt 
of the arm. To A-cej* at arai's Iriojth, figur- 
atively, to keep otr or at a dlstaiuv, not to 
allow to come Into elose eontact or funiili- 
arlty. - - To tpork at ana'a-lpnoth, to work 
nwkw'ardly or disaih antagetmsU (rMninch. 
Arm'a-roaeb (urnu'rL^clO. a T)ie rt*acli of 


the arm; the distance to which the aim can 
reach; as, to be within arm't-reaeh. 
ArmgtronE-gUII(itrm'strong-gun), n. [After 
its inventor. Sir William Arm«trtmg.] A 
gun of wrought-lron, constructed princi- 
pally of spinuly-coilcd bars, and occasion- 
ally having an inner tuije or core of steel, . 
rifled with numerous shallow hooves, rang- 
ing fiom the sniallost fleld-pTece to pieces ; 
of the highest calibre. The projectile is 
coated with lead, and inserted Into a cham- 
Ikt behind the bore Ibis the explosion 
drives forw'ard, compressing its soft coating 
into the grooves, so as to give it a rtitary ' 
motimi, ami at the same time obviate wind- 
age 'I'be eoinmoiiest form of the gun is 
breech -loading; but muzzle-loading Arm- 
stroiig-giins have also been made, csjiecially 
gnns of large calibre. 

Annulet (ar'rnu-iet). n. 8anie as Annlpt 
(Rare J 

Armure (ar^niHr), /i |Pr] A twilled fabric 
used for bu lies* dresses, having a cotton warp 
and a woollen woof. 

Army (ar'mi). a Consisting in amis ur 
branches; branching; spraading. 

TIkhi^Ii Lirge tht* (••rc t*s iiinii.iri li ihmws 

Ills rir/nrslitMiL /iuritt 

Army (ilr'iid), n. |Kr ana^v, an iirined 
force or army, n )>articipia] noun from the 
vi*rli ftrutpr, to arm S<*e AUM, a weapon ] 

1 A collection or luidy of men armed for 
war, and (iraaiilzed in companies, battalions, 
rcginicnts, brigades, or siinilar divisions, 
under projMjr otHcera In general, an army 
ill modern times consists of infantry and ca- 
valry, with artillery, alttioiigh the union of 
all is not essential to the constitution of an 
army - Statuiintjanufi, a liody of men hired 
and covenanti'd to serve the state os sid- 
diers, ke]>t permanently under arms, disci- 
plinc, and training, their numbers being 
always kept up to a certain standard 

I* ngUml. proiei teil by the st-.i, nircly eiigfigcd 
in warlikt* o|H*r.ttnins on tht* ( ontinent, v<is not yi-t 
undfr till* ncicsMty ol rin|iloying regtil.ir troops 
Till* sixti'i'iitli century, the sfvrntcenth lontury 
founil her still without a itamitMj; artny, Matou/ay 

2 A great number; a vast multitude 

The lo< list. the cankerworin, ami tin* enter- 
pill.ir, niul till’ ihtlinerwortn. iiiy grc.it <irwv which 
1 sent among you Joel ii 

’ The noble arta)/ of martyrs ' Common 


ever, being permitted to return. By hia 
aub^uent preaching an insurrection was 
excited, for which be was condemned and 
executed. 

Amot, Arnnt (Ur^not, tlr'nut). 11 . [A cor- 
ruption of eart/onut. ] A name of the agree- 
ably flavoured farinaceous tuliers of Bunium 
Jlexwmiin and B. Bulboeagtanum (pig-nut or 
earth-nut). The flnt of these plants is very 
common on elevated and lillly grass pas- 
tures. and the second is met with in chalky 
flelds in the soutli of England; pigs are feu 
on its tuberose routs lu Hertfordshire. 
Amotto, Annotto (ar-num, an-uot'to), n. 
(Native South American name.] 1. Bixa 
Orellana, a small tree, nut. order Flacourti- 
uceoc, a native of trnjdcal America. It is 



lUvfter 

Army-corps (ar'mi-kdr), n. One of the 
largest diviHtons of an army in the field ; ii 
corps d'aniic'^e 

Army-list Ciir'mi-list). n l A publication, 
issued pcriodicull}, cotitiiinhig a list of the 
oitlcei's ill the anny, the stations of regi- 
inciits, Are 2 Fia the olHcers w’hose iianics 
are rei-orded in the list 

■| hi'V rtdr ,ind walk with h.df the army^lttt, 

.iiid )f 1 the Miss (.I'l.ruilys .irc Miss <>'C>r.idvs still. 

7 hmArnty 

Am (am), n llio aider-tree (Scotch ] 

Amatto (ar-imt't/i), ii See AknoITo 
Amaut, Amaout (lu-mnit'), n [The native 
naine j A native of Albania, an Albiininii 

Amee, Ami (ar'ne), n One of tlie iiuiner- 
ouH Indian varieties of the Unit nlo(/tuf>a Inn 
arni), remarkable as being the largest ani- 
mal of the ox kind known its horns often 
incasiiiv from 4 to <> feet in Icngtli, ami 
1(1 feet lietweeii the tips it is found ehietly 
in the forests at the base of the lliinaluyiis 

Arnica (nr'ni ka). u (By some siijipost'd to 
Ih' from (ir arnakie, ii sheep's skin, from 
the textim* of the leaves ) A genus of plants, 
nat order \'om])osita'. Then* are twelve 
Hp<‘cies, one of w'hieh is found in ('cntral 
Knroiu*. .1 nnmtaaa (the iiiniintiuii-tobaceo), ; 
so called liccause the whole plant, espe- ' 
ciallj tin* root. posM'Hses a jieenliar and ' 
not iilca.sant odour, and a iniiistMuis taste ' 
In cverj pnit of the plant thei*e has been 
found an acrid vcsin and a volatile oil, and 
ill tile ttuw’crs an acrid bitter principle 
called armcin The root contains also a 
considerable i}iiantit> of tannin. This plant 
was at line time admitted into all the British 
piiannacopivins. and *n (Germany all parts 
of it are still used as a stinmlaiit in low 
fever, wliile a tineture of it is much em- 
ployed us an exUTiial applieatioii to wounds 
and iiniisoH 

AmiCin, Arnicine (ar'ni-sin). n An acrid 
Idtter principle in the fiow'era of Arnica 
manta IM 

AmoldUt (nr'iiold-ist). ii A disciple of 
A rnoU of Breseia. who in the twelfth eeii- , 
tiiry preacheil against the Romish Church, 
for which he was iiaiiished. afterw ards, how- 


W/ P,Ak,f[ 

Arnntto (/{ixit Ortllaiia) 

extremely coinnioti in .laniaieii and other 
parts of the West Indies, and has Iieeii in- 
troduced into trn]>ical regions of the Old 
World - 2 'I'hc dye or colouring mutter ob- 
tained from the seeds of this plant The 
seeds are covered with a reddish or rt'iMish 
yellow waxy inil]), which is dissolved off in 
w*ater, thou diled to the eoiisisteiicy of 
putty, and made u)> in rolls or fidded in 
leaves, or still more dried and made into 
cakes It is employed in iCiigliitid as a dye 
fur silken stuffs, ur as lui aiixiliai'y in giving 
a deeper sliade to the simple >eIlowB It is 
empiuyed also ns a eoluiiring ingredient for 
butter, clieese, and chu(‘olute (’ailed also 
Annotta, Annatto, Arnatto. 

Amut, See A KNOT. 

Aroid (ar'oid), n One of the Aroideie or 
Araceie. 

Aroidesd (a-ruid ’e-e), n. ol. [(leinis A mm.] 
An order of monucotyledonous plants, same 
as .t wmr (which see). 

Aroint, v.t See A HUY NT. 

Aroma (B-rb'ma). v. Itir. aroma, spice, 
sweet her!) ] 1 An odour arising from 

plants or other sulistances. more especially 
an ugreealde odour; friigrnnce: perfume; an 
odorous, often somewhat H]»icy emanation. 
2. Fill, a eharacteristic but siilitle and in- 
descnlialtle intellectual or moral ijuulity; 
delicate intelleetual rpiality; fliivoiir. * The 
subtle aroma of genius.' Sat. Iter 
( (ipy right spoils the n.itivi* r.f the* popular 

t.ih . All / f'.ttj’riiTe 

Aromatic (ur-b-mat'ik), a. 1 (tiving out an 
aromu; frogi'iuit; sweet-seented; odoriferous; 
having an ngreealile odour - 2 ('nnsed by 
an aroma or fragrant odour. * Die of a rose 
in aiomativ pain.’ Fojte.-- Aromatic eon- 
fection, a medieine ('omiinsiMt of elialk and 
aromatif'H, a remedy for dinrrhtea Aro- 
mahe riueifar, a very volatile and powerful 
perfume made l»y adding the essential oils 
of lavender, ebives.tSic., and often camphor, 
to erystalli/abie acetic ueiil It is a power- 
ful excitant in fainting, languor, and head- 
ache. 

Aromatic (ur-u-mat'ik). ii A plant, drug, 
or medicine which yields a fragrant smell, 
and often a warm, pungent taste, as sage, 
certain spices and oils, Ac 
Aromatical (ar-O-mat'ik-al). a. Same as 

Aroifiatic. 

Aromatite (a-ro'mat*it), n l A bitnininnus 
sttuie, in smell and oohiurresemiding myrrh. 
2. A faetitious wine, eontainiiig various 
aromatics 

Aromatlxation (a-rb'mat-i-za"shoii or ar'd- 
mat-i-ziV'shon), u The act of impregnating 
or scenting with aroma, or renueritig aro- 
matic. 

Aromatiie (a-rCi'inat-lz or ar'd-mat-iz), v.t. 

? iet A pp. aromatized ; ppr. aromatizing. 

o impregnate with aroma; to infuse an 
aromatic oilour into; to give a spicy scent 
or taste to; to render fragrant; to perfume. 

Louxerteii Jifws no nuui iiuputeth this un- 
ms oury odour, os though aromattzxJ by their con* 
version Air T. Bftrwne. 


F&te, Mr, fat. fgll; m^. met. h^r; pine, pin: ndte, not. move; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y Sc. fry. 
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(a*rO'inat<iz-dr or ar'd-mat-iz- 
«r), n. One who or that which aromatizes; 
that which communicates an aromatic qua- 
lity. *Aroinatisen to enrich our sallets.’ 
JSwlyn. 

AromatOUB (a-rd'mat-us), a. Containing 
aroma, or an aromatic principle; aroniutie. 
Aropb (h'rof), n. [A contrai'tion of L. aroma 
phimophorum, aroma of the philosopliers 1 

1. A name by which saffron is sometiincs 
called.- 2. A chemical pi-eparation of I’arn- 1 
celsus, as a solvent for the stone. Called 
also Aroph ParaceUL 

Arose (a-rozO, pret. & pp. of arwe 
Around (a-round'), prep IPrellx a, and 
round See Round.] 1. About; on all sides; 
encircling; eiiconipussing. * A lanibeut tlaiiie 
around his brows.' Dryden --2. From place 
to place; at random ; as, to travel around 
the country [Cnited States.] 

Around (a-round'), adr. 1 In a circle ; on 
every side ; us, a dense mist lay around - 

2. From place to place; hei’c and there; 
about; as, bi travel around from edty to 
city. [I'nitctl Statc8.]-3 About; near, as, 
he kept standing armind till the tight was 
over (I’nited States J 

Aroura (a-rou'ra). n. [(Ir. aroura, tilled 
land ] An amdent Grecian nieasiirc of sur- 
face, containiiig 21,904 Fnglish stfuarc feet 
or 9 poles 100-3 feet. W ritten nls«» A ru ra . 
Arousal (a-rt»u/'al), n. The act of ar<»uslng 
or awakening; the state of being arouscil or 
awakened. ‘The arouml and actiWty of 
our bettor nature ’ Hare i 

AroUEie (a-rouz'). »’ ^ pret <Vr jjp, armmed ; i 
ppr. armutiiuj | I’reilx a, with intens 
force, and rouMe (which see) ] 'J'o excite 
into action that which is at rest; to stir or 
put in motion or exertion; as. to aroime at- 
tention; to arnuMr one from sleep; to arouse 
dormant faculties 

I'aiUci-stic w(»cs aroused rage in eac.h thought 
TJioui ton 

SVN. To excite, stir up, call forth, awaken, 
animate, rouse. 

Am ur (a-rtV), ado, flTefl.v a, on, in, and row.] 
In a row; successively; one after the other 

A««l twenty rank ami rank tliey rode arov’ /hydeu 

Aroimti Aroint (a roint'), inter 1 jProv. 15. 
roynt thee, rynt thee, used to a cow which 
IS being milked when pressing too close to 
the milker, etiuivaleiit to stand oil, ijro 
bably from A Sax rfnnan, <jer\iiunn, to 
make room, to give place, from rum, room, 
the imptu-at (ferfimuth might become aryuth, 
arpnt (like emmet, ant) I An interjection 
equivalent to liegoin*! nvuiint! aua> ' 
•i4ro?/af tlice, witch.' Shak Mrs lirimii- 
ing has made a verb of this interjection. 

‘ Whiskered eats arointed flee ’ |lliire 1 
Arpeggio (ar-petl'je 6), n |Froni It arpa, a 
harp I 'I’lie ilistinct sound of tlie notes of 
an instrumeiitul eliord ; the striking the 
notes of a cliord in rajiid suceession, as in 
the manner of touchjiig the harp instead of 
playing them simultaiieoiisly 
Arpen (aFpeii), u same as A rpent 
Ar^nt (ilr pah), n. [Fr. nrpeut. Norm ar- 
pen In Donii sday it is uritteii nrpennun, 
arj)enduit,Mu\ arpent Golumella iiieiitioiis 
that the arepennih w’as equal to half the 
Koniaii juijerum. The Latin word was bor- 
rowed from the Gallic J Formerly, a Fifiich 
measure for land, iisiially containing 100 
stjuare rodu or perches, each of 18 feet, 
eiiuul to 4088 w|uaro yards, or five-sixths of 
an F.iiglish acre The arpent, however, 
varied iniliffcreiit partsof France. Written 
alwi Arpen 

Arpentator. .ar-pen-ta't«*r). n. A measurer 
or surveyor of land, Itourier ' 

Arplnet (ar'piii). a. Same as Jry/cnf (which | 
see) ' Mastt'i' iif poor ten arpines of land.' ■ 
Webxter | 

Arquated (ar'kwat-ed), a Shaped like a ' 
l»ow; arcuate. (Rare.) I 

Arquebus (ai-'kwe-bus), ii. Same u^Arqur- ' 
bune. * 

Arquebusade (ur'kwe-bus-ad"), n 1. A dis- ' 
tilled aromatic spirituous liquor applied to 
sprains or brnises; originally invented for 
wounds inflicted by the arquebuse. , 

You will find .1 letter frtMii iny sister tn thank you 
for the aroue/ttisade w.iitcr wIikIi you si'iit hi r. | 

(^he\t»rjteld, 

2 Tlic shot of an arqtiebnse { 

Arquebuse, Arquebus (ttFkwe-bus), n [Fr. 
ai^w/rtMe.aeorniptcd form of G Fr. haque- , 
bute, from D. haakbue or G. hakenbuehtte, a 

E nn fired from a rest, from hank, haken, a 
ook, a forked rest, ami bue, buehne, a gun 
orliarrel. The word appears also in English 
as hat^ut, hackbut. The form arquebuse was 


assumed probably through Imitation of the 
corrupt It. ardtthueo (Ixurowed from the 
German word), which arose from a supposed 
connection with arm, a Imw. ] A hand gun; 
a species of firearm resembling a musket 
anciently used. It was fired from a forked 
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rest and sonietinios cocked byn wheel, and 
carried a ball that w cigbed iicnrlj" 2 ounces. 

A larger kind, used in fortresses, curried a 
ball of :i\ ounces. Siiellcd also Arquebus, 
llarqiiehuse, Ilarquehuss, IJaquehut, Hay- 
hut, Ac 

Arquebusier (aFkwe Ims-er"), n A soldier 
uniied w itli an arqii(dmsi‘ 

Uefort le.iMiig the pl.it e he was Joined by .1 bodv 
of two liiiiulred iiioiiiileil i. we.iriiu; Ins 

uw II yellow unitoriii J'rtMott 

Arquerite (ur'kwe-nt), >i A mineral silver 
iimalgam, oc<*urring in small octahedronK 
and urliorcsccnt It contains 8fi ]H.*r cent 
silver, and is the chief ore »)f the rich silver 
mines of A rquevxts, near ('iM|iiimbo 
ArqulfOUX (ar-ke-fo), n |Kr 1 A sort of 
lead ore, usimI to give u green varnisli to 
works of potters. Sec Ai.qriFt»r. 
Arracaeba (ar-ra-ka'cha), n [The Spanish 
name of several tiibcrosc-rootttd plants ] A 
genus of umbcllirerotts plants, including a 
sTM‘cii‘H of as much importniico In the trojii- 
cul parts of America as the parsnip ami 
carrot arc in Kuropc Tht' rot>t of A eseii- 
leutn is divided into several lobes, each «*f 
whleh IS about the si/e tif a large carrot 
'riiese are boiled like potatoes, and form a 
staple iiutriiiient in the South Amcnean 
provinceH. Its flavour resembles that of 
tile parsnip, but is finer, and it is said to 
be more jirolitle and iioiirisliiiig tliaii the 
potato 

Arrach (ar'acb). M A plant See GUACli 
Arrack (ar'iik), «. |Ai amv, juice, spirits, 
from araqn, to sweat It is sometimes eon- 
triie.ted into ruek | A spintiioiiH liquor 
iiiaiiufactiired in the Fast Indies from a 
great variety <*f siitistaiiecs . hpecineally, 
(rt) a siiirituous liquor distilled from fer- 
mented rice (/») A spiriiiioiis liquor dls- 
tilletl from the juice of the coeoa-niit and 
oilier i>alnis, obtained by bleeding the young 
flower-hpike 

Amqi;01lite (ar'a-gtm-U), n Suiiie as A ra- 
yunite 

Arraign (a-rrui'). v,t. |f» Fr arrnisonuer, 
arrsnrr, nreynier, ariaiyner, nraynirr, Are , 
toanaigii, to call <»nc to plead L «d, to, 
and rutn/, ratumis, account, a pleading in a 
suit J 111! lair, (rt) to call or set at the bar 
of a court, to plead guilty or not guilty to 
the mattiT charged in an indictment or in- 
fornintioii. This term is unknown in the 
law of .Scotlaml. except in trials for high 
treason, in which the forms «»f proceiliiiv 
in Knglainl and Scotland arc the same 
(b) To set in order; to fit for trial; as, to 
arraufu a wiit of novel disseisin 2 'I'o call 
before the bar of reason or taste ; to call in 
(luestion, for faults, before any tribunal, to 
accuse or charge 

'I hey will not arraipn you for w.int of knowlc<I;:t 
Ilrydru 

- AfCMsc, Chnrae, Indict, Arraign, Im- 
jwaeh. See under Actusk - Syn. 'I’o license, 
Impeach, charge, l eiisure 
Airalgn (a-ran'>. n Arraignment ; as, the 
clerk of the arraigns. BUickstone. 
Arraigner (a-ran'f'r), n. one who arraigns 

The only n.iin»* f‘»r the luonotlasts Is the ar~ 
rat "tiers of ChnstMiiity Afi/man 


Amigimient (^a-ran'ment). n. 1. Tlie act 
of arraigning; tlie act of eailliig and setting 
a prisoner before a court to answer to an 
aecusation, and to choose his triers.— 2. Ac- 
cusation 

Wilt this sccict arratpimeut of the king did not 
content the uni]iiiet prclitle 
3 A calling in iiuestion for faults ; accusa- 
tion 

The sixth satire . . . seems only an arraijn^innent 
of the whole sex. Dryden. 

Arraimentt (n-ra'meut), n. [Sec Array.] 
riothes; guniients; raiment. 

Arrand (tir'rand), n. An old form of Er- 
rand Howell 

Arrange (a-runj'), r t. pret & pp. atranged; 
jipr arranging. [Fr. arranger ar-L ad, 
and ranger, tt> set in order, from rang, a 
rank See RANK.] 1. To put in proper 
order ; to dis]Kise or set nut in such a way 
ns to be suitable for a punnise intended; to 
give a certain collocation to ; to mnrshnl ; 
as, to arrange troops for battle 'Arrange 
the board and brim the glasses ’ Tennyson 
2. 'I’o luljust, to settle; to etime to an agree- 
ment or understanding regarding, us, to 
arrange the terms of a bargain — 3 In 
musie, to adapt or alter so as to lit for being 
performed by other voices or instnnnents 
than tliosi* designed by tlic eoinposer; as, 
to arrange an opcrii for the piano. 

Arrange (a-raiij'). r / To makt* or conic to 
terms ; to come to a settlement or agree- 
ment 

\\ i* Laiiiinr arratix'e willi oui eiiciiiy at this mn- 
Jiiiictiiri', without ‘ili.iiidiiiiiiig llu interest of iiiaii- 
tiiid A//»'Xy. 

Arrangement (a-ranj'mcnt), n 1 The act 
of aiTangiiig or imttiiig in i»ioper onlor; the 
state of being ]iiit in order; disposition in 
811 i tn ble f onii . sj leci llcally, i li thc^i^ie <1 the 
placing together of imrts in ii manner ctui- 
hirniable to the ciiaractcr and aim of the 
woik - 2 That xvliicli is disposed in firder; 
system of parts disposed in due imler 

'1 hr interest of that porlmn of sotlal at t anyetMent 
is III the haiuls of all lliosi- wlii> i oiii|)ose it Pur^e 

3 rreparatory measure, previous disposi- 
tion; preparation; as, we have niiule 
ments for receiving conipimy. 4 Final 
Kottleiiieiit ; adiiistim iit by agrccimuit ; as, 
the parties have mad(> an arrangement be- 
tween tliemselveseoiiccniiiig tlndrdisjnites. 
b. Ill musie, (a) the iidaptatloii of a (‘onipo- 
sltion to voices or nistriinieiits for whieh It 
w’UH not origiimll.x written (b) A piece so 
adapted ; a transcription ; as, an orchestral 
ai ramiemeut of a song, an opera, and the 
like 

Arranger (a-raiij'i'r), t Om* that urrunges 
or luils 111 ordcr 

Arrant (ai-'ant ), a 1 Wcilgwood thinks there 
ean be no doubt that this word is really the 
same as 15 areh, roguish, tl ary, bad, LG 
argen, arrant, 'em aryen drisj,' an aiTMiit 
rogue, if so, arrant would seem to be a soft- 
ened form of arqen, with the lulditloii of the 
dental to close the .soiiinl of tlii' liquid, us in 
vulgar Kiiglish orphaut ftir orphan, drmvnd 
for drown, sehotard for sehoiar Put this 
etymology is by no ineiins certain, and the 
w'ord may be simply iinotlier form of errant, 
wandering, and lienee viigiiboiid, worthless.] 

1 Notorious, in a bud sense; tlioroiigb; un- 
mitigated, doxvnriglil, us, an anani rogue 
or coward 

I «lis(.nv«.T till ii» rauf l.i/iiii’ss iii iny soul hulter 

2 t Thorough; <*unieBt, in a good sense ‘ An 
arrant honest woinaii ’ Burton. 

Arrantly (ar'ant-li), ailv In an un-ant man- 
ner, notonoiislj, in a bad sense; infamously; 
impudently . shamefully 

1 iiiif-r.il tL.irs .in- .it artatif/v hirrd out ns mourn- 
ing ilitki-. A* l'h\ttaut;r 

i Arras (ar'iis). u IFrom Arras, the capital 
1 of the department of I’as ilc-Caliils, in the 
mirth of Frunee, when* this article was 
inaiinfaeturcd I Tajicstiy, haiighigs, cori- 
sistlng tif w'tiven stiifts ornairicntetl with 
figures 

I li.uf of yon* lu.iih- iii.iny n >■' r.imMing nic.il. 

In f iiriicrs, l»rlutiil att,iM i, on st.iirs 

/{ran ■- /V 

Prrat they prick'd ,md « urt.iins with thc-ir swords. 
Ami wouiidcd scvc-r.il sluitters and sonic lifsirds 
Pvt on 

Used Honietiiiies as an adjeetive. ‘In Ar- 
tliHi-’H arras hall at Cainelot ’ Tenuystm 
Arras (ar'asj. v t. 'I'o hang or furnish with 
arras Chapman 

Arras t (aFas), n A kind of powder prob- 
ably made tif the root of the orris I/nlh- 
wll , 

AZTUStre (a-riis'tra), n [Sp | In gold-miUr 
inq, a machine for comminuting circ, one 
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form of which <Joniii«t8 of a circular pave* 
ment of Htotic, about 1*2 feet in diameter, 
on. wiiich quart?. U crusiied l)y two or more 
large atones dragged rontinually i>vei* ita 
aurface by hoj-aca or miilea. It haa been 
auperaeded to aoiiie extent by improved 
forma of grinding milla 

ArraiWlse(ar'aia-wiz),ad». 

ll*robal»Iy <-i»rrnpt(Ml from > ' 

ari’itrwiMf SreAi.uis J Jn i 

her a term employed ' 

when unytbingof awiiiant ' 

form iK pbii i d with <mo 

corner in fnmt, alioMiiig ' 

the top and two of the y 

aidea, in the anme way aa 

ioxi'ligea aie act 

Arrailgbtt (a-r^t'), pret Arniswisc 
and p]i of art'mrJt 

Array (a-nV) «, |<) Kr army, nrmi, atrri, 
an'ai(S\t anm. It o/ im/o), order, arrange- 
ment, divaa a, from 1. ml, to, ami nn, rat, 
order, arrangement. Jim ia from tlie 'I'eii- 
tonle root M-en In K rraUtr. He reihl, rnld 
ti/i, to put in pn»per ordei : Hw mlu, t<i 

a fire, m/rt. onler, l>an. m/e, (i hrrrit, 
y; (loth Mfo^aa. t<i arrange | 1. llegii- 
lar order or anangement, diHpftaltion m 
regular llnea, Hpeeillrally, dia]>oaition of a 
body of men forattaekoi defeiiee. aa. troopa 
in battle a trail *2 An orderly eolleetion or 
HHMeiiiblage ; eapeelall.v, a body of men in 
an impoaitig order, a body of men in order 
of buttle or )irepared for battle; lienee, mill 
tary fop’e; hiddiery; troojm 'A gallant 
array of noblea and eavaliera ’ I'rrHcatt. 

Wh.e W.I', ili.it mighty ttrr.ty whi« li I lij'.ibeth 
rcvifwnl It rilOiirvV M,uiml,iv 

n garmeiita diapoaed in order ti)K)n 

the peiHon, raiment or n]iparel. 

I' milv ''O' itiv 

Arnsr, mi't drrv.M liersdl in rn li arniv Iirydtn 
4 1 Hltiiatioii, cireumataiieeH, poaition. 

Thmi MdinlrM yet bjinul m he) iii swirhe .irrav, 
'Ih.il nf tliv l\Mi.isti»w iiK sewiTtr I httmn 

5 In \a\r, (0 1 the iiiimlier of peraoiia aiiin- 
moiled to nerve upon a jury (/>) The aet of 
inipannelliiig a jury . that ia, the aet of the 
proper olllrer aettlng a jur.\ in onler for the 
trial of a e.mae. or calling them iiiaii i\v 
man (o The jur.v iiiipaiinelletl ! 

('h■lllr•llgl irr of two klinls, lir.t. to tlir tirr.ry, 
wlu'ii I'Xt fption i>. tnkrti to (lie wIioU iiiiiiiIk r iiii|i.tn. 
tii'llnl iiinl M’l finlb , lo (hr poUs, wlnii iinlo mIii.iI 
Jiir>lii«‘li .(le ol'M I ti il to y ! ouN^tnifUf 

(i. Konneriy in Kiigland, the inuatei of a 
eouiity for military purjioKea; the men ao 
iniiatered; a^.aeominihaioii of at ray ' Kleet 
ud to lead theorm.vof hia county * l{ruihU. 

I'rf \ ions til (In rnigii ul lb nrv VIII , in onli i to 
ptoti < ( llu* kimpli.ni liiiiii iloiiii* <111 lll‘•nrr(‘< ll■lns or 
till* prospt 1 1 < of tofcign in^.i.iom, ii w.is m.iiil trom 
time (o iiiiii (oroiir priiiic. tu issiit* • (niinii' si<<iis of 
artiii /f 4.1 

Array (a ra') r t l To place or diapoae in 
order, as troops for battle 

'I'lir I r rv iin n w lio li.nl most loinllv ]iroft*<<s< <1 tin . 
r\tr<o.ir.int lo\,im urn m ihinist i'\crv i oniitv m 
l-iigl.nni .o nrir./ , 1 ,. iinst liim .l/.i. n Jo.i t 

2 To del k or dress, to adorn with diess it 
ia aiqdied espi>t iali> to dress of a splendid 
kind 'Moiii b> inoin rtmii/int/ herswetd 
self ■ Trnnyma 

/> lli\*.i II uill) gk>rv lot. \I lo 

!l In bte*. to set (ii .inr>> in order for the 
trial of a eaiisc , tliat is, to call them man 
by man t To nn clop, to wrap ' In gelid 
eav('s u itli lioind glooms nr; «ri/«'d ’ .fiidyt 
Trinnlndl N I o aTiaiigi*. i\ispos<'. iiiiii < 
alial, deck, dress, attire, i lotlie 
Arrayer (a la ec) H \ one ubo urra.\s 
2 In HnylKolt ho-t an ollii n who had a eone 
mission' of MiT.ii ti> put the sidilins of a 
eoimt.v in a condition for inilitai> service 
Arrayment tara nient), n l i he aet of 
arraying 2 ♦ That in which one is arrayed, 
raiment * Sheep i lothed in soft army no nt ’ 
Vmtib.s' 

Arre (at) ; • il'rom sound | To snarl 
ItUd Knglish and Scoteh ] 

Alin. I. I'X ii.itiirc, I. II .Hill ipi irrrlsomi , gi\rn to 
arn- m i u.tr upon .1 r\ sm til is i .isi.m 

Arreach* tn-mh'). rl |d; toi I. ad. to, 
ami liiir/i 1 \'o reach t»». It* aci/.e; lt> lay 

holt I tif 

1 her. his iml iinms m imes imte them tw »vi*r 
•f; Ihv lull- .S/vwtr* 

Arreart tarn*), adr (Kr nrro'rr, iM'hiiid 
-!«. ad. to. and trtm. behind .See A KKIkkk ] 
liehiiid. at the hiiitler part, baekwards 
* Ftiwt him liaek rceoyle oiul rt'ole arrrart ’ 
Sitetuirr. 

Arrear (A-rCT'). n. l The state of being be- 


. hindhand; as. hia work ia sadly In arrsar.-— 

' 2. That which is behind in payment, or 
which remains unpaid, though due It is ' 

■ generally used in the plural, as. the arrearn 
' of rent, wages, and taxes, and supposes a 

pai’t of the money already paid. 

bor niiirli I firc.til Au** |).iyiiieiit by the Orreks 

I )f yfsti-rtl.i> ‘s lit t rar Ctr»'/>ey 

; Arearage (n-i-er'uj), n Arrears; any sum of 
j money remaining tiiipaitl, after previous 
payment of a part ‘The old arrearagcH 
I . . being defrayed ' Uawell ' 

; Arrearancet (a-rer'aiis), n. Same as Ar- 
j rear 

I Arrect fa-rekt'). a llAit arrectus, raised. 

erect, from arrtyn. to raise, to animate or ' 

I encourage ad. to. and mja, to direct or 
I govern | 1 Km*t; eiveWd —2 Attentive, 
us a person IisUming 
', I for tin* event 

Around tlu liekiamc .ill arrect they hang 

..t Arm life 

Arrect (a-rekt'). «/ [See the adjective] 

1 'IVi raise or lift up; to make erect ‘Hav- 
ing large ears perpetually exposed and 
arrerUd' Smft. 2.t To direct ' Arrect inp 
ni.> sight towards tlie zodyake ’ Skeltim -- 
‘ t To impute ‘Thcrcfi»rc he arrreteth no 

■ blame to them.* Sir T More 

I Airectary t (a-rek'ta-ri). n A bciuii or post 
! Htaiidiiig upright, as opiNised to one which 
j is bori/.oiitul ‘ The arrectanj or beam of his 
cross ■ Up Hall. 

' Arreedi (a-md'), v.t |Seo Aukai> ] To ad- 
I iiiouihli, to warn; to advise 
1 but mark wh.it I arrecti ihee now, avaunt ! 

I 

I Arrentt (a-rt‘nt.'). r t \ ft a r renter, let rent. 

, .SeehKNT) Tt» let for a rent StrM Hale. 
j Arrentatlon (a-ren-tii'siion). n In old Kay- 
j Unh hue. ibe giving of ])enui8Hlou to the 
I owiici of laud III a foivst to inclose it with 
! a small diteb and low* hedge, lii considera- 
tion of a .yearly rent. 

j Arreptlon (a-rep'sbon), n |L. arrqtio. 

to Kiuitcb away. See next article J The act 
! of inking away 

Thf nrrr/tii/ti w.is sudden, yet Kli&ha sees both 
' tlu ( h.iriot .md the hursts /// //nil, 

I ArreptltioUB Oi-rep-tfsh'us). a IL.l., ar- 
reptitiiiH, siny.ed in mind, delirious, from L 
I arreytiih ad. and rapto, to Miiitch, wiieiiee 
! rapid, ra/iaeiomt. tVe 1 Snatched away; 

I hem‘e, seized or poHsessed ; frantic ; crack- 
[ brained, mad ‘Odd, rtrrepfifmnjt, fraiitiek 
i extravauaiie(‘s ' Howell 
ArreptitioUBt (a-rep ti'shns), a. (tr for 
m/. ami lepo. to creep 1 Creeping or having 
' crept III pri\Jl>. Hailey. 

ArreBt (a rest'), v t ft» Kr. arrester, arerter, 
Ac (Kr. arrfter). It and L L. arrestare, to 
stay liaek ; L nd, to, and resbrre. to remain i 
' .Se<* Kkst 1 1 'I’o stop; to ehi‘ek or hinder the j 
motion or action of, iis. ioarrest the current ! 
of a river, t<» arreet tin* course of justice. j 
I Asiribmg (hr i.ui*.f*s •*r things ».» sm ret propric* 
tll■^ li.vtii nnt t/('i/.iiid l.iul .e.k i p .dl trm iiU|iiiry. | 
j />,»i on , 

! ‘2 'I’o take, seize, or apprehend by vlrtin* of 1 
, a warrant from Hiitliority; as. to arient one 
' for tlelil or for a eriiiie ISluikspere most | 
eommou1.t construes this verb with v/ like ! 
a reuse, as, *<;./' capital treason wv arrest ymi > 
here ’) 

[ An «irdiiig lo l.iw no l.iighshni.tn could t>c at rated 
.iiid <iii.imcd 111 c oiiiim’iiiciit imiolyby tlir m.iiid.iti 
III (hi si>\iri‘igii .l/<tiiit««i_v 

; :i To seize and ft\; ti* engage; to secure, to 

■ enteh, ns. to ariest the e>es (»r attention 

' l.shakHpere 1ms ‘(o arrest one’s word.’ in 
I the Hoiim* of, lo keep one to one's word, lo 
' take one at one's word 1 

1 liL i,.pe it.iii. I of sill h .» person m (he world, and j 
.11 sti h .1 p( ootl ought to ,itrr\f tin < onsidi.iaTion 
ot e\c r\ tliinktng iiiiiid Jin, Atuimtet 

j A i To rest or tlx. *Artest our thouglits 
! up«»ii the divine nieieies ’ Jer Taylor 
i f) III .sViif.N' hue, to attach fur behoof of a 
I eie«lil4*l ."ce AllI.r'sTMKNT SYN To stop. 

I «til.i\. det.iin. ebcik. binder, apprehend, 

I Hcl/e, la> liobl (*f, eateb. sr, uit*. 

' Arrest la iv-t'i, r I T«> rt*8t. lllare 1 
Arrest (a-re>t'). II 1 The aet t>f stopping 
a moling bod>. as, ‘the stop and arrest of ' 
the an ' Jlaeou *2 Any seizure or taking 
by power, ph>.Hienl or iiiurul, liinderanee; in- 
temiplion; stoppage; restraint; as, a nrsf 
of judgment. 

Thu fell scr<c.int Itedth. 

\ ts strut til his ,1* »«ji/ S/iaJt. 

To the ruh man. who li.itl proiiiisccl himself rase 
for inniiv vears. it w.vs a vnl arremhat his soul w.o, , 
surprised the first night yer 7.yu’» 

:t In hw, the taking or apprehending of a 
{terion by virtue of a warrant from authority, i 


An arrest is made by seizing or touching the 
body. In civil cases, a person is laid under 
arrest for the purpose ox becuriug a debt to 
an individual ; and in criminal or penal 
cases, the arrest is made tor the purpose of 
compelling the person charged with a crime 
or olfence to appear and submit to Justice. 
In civil cases arrests cannot lie legally 
effected, except by virtue of a precept or 
writ issued out of some court, but every 
person has authority to arrest criminals. 
Arrest in civil cases is of two kinds, viz., 
that which takes place before trial, and is 
called arrest on mesne process; and that 
which takes jdaec after trial and judgment, 
and is called arrest on final process, or ar- 
rest in execution 4 A mangy humour on 
the back part of the hind-legs of a horse.— 
Arrest of jiidpiiient, \u law. the staying or 
stopintig of a judgment after verdict, for 
ciiuses assigned. Courts have power to ar- 
rest judgment for intrinsii* causes appear- 
ing upon the face of the record; as when 
the (leclaratioii vanes from the ori||^ual 
writ; when the verdict differs materially 
from the pleadings ; or w lieu the cose laid 
in the deelnratiou is not sufficient in point 
of law to found an action upon. The mo- 
tion for this imrpose is called a motion in 
arrest of judijment. 

ArreBtation (a-rest-a'shon). n. The act of 
arreatiiig; an arrest or seizure. (Rare.] 

The nrrextiition of tin- riiglisli n'siJiiig Hi France 
was rlcrrceii by tin.- N.itioiial Cotiveiitiuii 

// M irilliams 

ArreBtee (a-rcst e'), n. In Scots law, the 
person in whose hands an arrestment is laUl 
ArreBter, ArreBtor (u-rest'i'T, a-rest'or), «. 

1. One who arri'stH. — 2 In Scots law, tlie 
person at wiiosc instaiieean arrest is made. 

ArreBtment (a-rest'ment), n l. Tlie aet of 
arresting or Hto}ipiiig; obstruction; stop- 
page 

'1 Ik first fITcct isarrerttnentuf the fiinitiniisof the 
‘.piiial cord .S/rA’ i. /iruttii'ti 

2. In Seots law, (a) a process by which a 
creditor may attach money or movable pro- 
lierty wbirli a third party holds for behoof 
of his debtor It bears a general rcseni- 
blaiiee to foreign attaeliiiieiit by ihe custom 
of boiidou Jn 1K70 an aet was passtd for 
St*otlan(i wbieb provides that only that part 
of the weekly wages of labourers, and of 
worK-]>(*o))b‘ geu(*rally, wbieb is in ext'ess of 
20 n is liable to arrestment for debt. See 
Att.\ojjmknt (/;)'J’he arrest or detention 
of a erimiiial till he find caution or surety 
to stand tnal, or the seeiiring of a debtor 
until be pays the debt or gives security for 
Its payment 

Arret (H-ra or a ret'), u |Kr. 1 'I’he 

decision of a (‘oiirl, trilmiial, or eouneil ; a 
tleeree published; the edict of a sovereign 
prince a Kreiieh term, anil apidied parti- 
eularl> to the judgments and deeisions of 
courts and tvibuuals in Fvanee - 2. An ar- 
r(*st; a sei/iirc by legal aiithoiity 
Arrett (a-ret'), rt 1 To assign; to allot. 

‘ 'I’lie ehargi* w hicb (iod ilotb unto me arret ’ 
Spenser. 2 to impute, us, ‘ no 

f«»Ily can be arreted to one under age.’ 
Coieell. 

Arrette,t r t. iKr arn-ter, to adjust ] 1. To 
reckon, value, or estimate 2 To lu,> to the 
charge; to im]uitc ‘ He that arretteth upon 
Cod, or bbimetli Cod of the thing of W'liich 
he is himself guilty.’ Chancer 
ArrhSB (ar'a), n pi (L.) Aueiently. ear- 
nest mone.x on betrothmeiit In Scots law, 
eavue*(t : used in evidence of a coinpleteil 
ii.ii'gaiM .See AUl.K** 

ArrbaphOBtlC (ar-ra fos'tik), a (Cr. or- . 
raphos, seamless- o. jiriv , iiiid raptein, to 
si'w 1 Seamless Clarke iKart* ] 
AXThythlliyiar rith'mi), n (Cr. arrythmia, 
from a, pri\ .and rythmoi,, rh.\thm*j >\aut 
ofihythni [Kare j 

Arriage (ar'i j >. n ( Probably from L L o ria, a 
field, a piece of laud. L, area, an area.] In 
Scots law. an iiidefinitt* service performed by 
hoi>»es, formerly demaiiduble from tenants, 
but now iibolisbed: used chiefly in the 
jihrase arriaye and carriaye 
Arrlde ♦ (a nd'), r / [L orrn/eo od. to.and 
riden. to laugli ] I’e please; to gratify. Ii. 
Jtmson; M’i7/icr 

AlN**<r all thy raritie*.. oUl Oxenford, what do most 
a mar and sidakC iiic arc thy repositories of imntb 
tlenni; learning 

Arrl^ (ar-yar), n. [Fr. -L. ad, to. towards, 
and retro, back, like derriire, lost, from de 
and refro. 1 (Pronounced also a-rei^.) The 
lust IhhI) of anannv: now called iiear(which 
see).— 2. In Aer the back.— rohinf en ar- 


Fkti\ far. fat. fgH; mfi. met. h^r; pine, pin: ndte. not. move. 


tfilH*. tub, ball; oil, pound; u. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. ley. 
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rihe, a term in heraldry for a bird or insect 
flying from the spectator upwards. — Ar- 
rtire/ee or fie/, a fee or fief dependent on a 
superior fee, or a foe held of a feudatory. 
->Am>re vamal, the vassal of a vassal.— 
Arri^re voutttture, a rear- vault; an arch 
placed within the opening of a window or 



Arri^re voussurc. 

door, and of n different form, to increase 
the size of the uT>erture internally. 
Arriere-ban (u-rer'liaii), n (Fr nrrii're-han, 
L,L arihanuiu, hereltanaum, trimi i) U H. 
heriban, the suminoiiing of an army to the 
field — O. H (» heri ((3. hecr), an army, and 
ban, a proi'lamatinn, summons See IJan. 

As in the case of arquebme, this word has 
received a false fonn fn»m a niistakcii <*ty- 
mology J All edict of the ancient kiiitfs of 
France ami (icmiany comnmiidiiig all tlieir 
noblesse and vassals to a8-<cnil)lc with tlicir 
vassals and follow them to nar or htrfoit 
their estates. Written also Arierbnn 
ArxlB (ariis), n |(l.Fr ar rente, at'ehU\ .Mod 
Jl’r. ar^te, the edge of a stone or piece of 
wood ; L. arinta, an ear of corn, used in 
later times in the sense of the v<«rtel)ral 
column of a fish 1 In arch, the hue in \vluch 
the tw(* straight or (Mirvi'd surfaces of a 
body, forming an exterior angle, meet eac h 
other 

Arrls-flUet (ur'is-fll-ei), n A triangular 
piece of wood used to raise the slates of a 
roof agiiiiist tlie shaft of a chimney or a 
wall, tf> throw' ofi tlic rain more elleetuall.v i 
Called also Tiltimy-fillei 
Arris-gutter (ariis-gnt ter), n A wiMtdc'ii 
glitter of the form of a V. fixed to the ea\es 
of a Imilding 

Arrisiont (a-ri'/hou), n |L arrimn, from 
arruleit, to smile upon Hoe AuiDK ) 'I'lie 
act of smiling: a siniliiig upon lUotntt 
Arris-piece (ariis-iies). n one of the por- 
tions of a iniilt mast Iteiieath tiie iioo])s. 
Arrlswise <ar'is-wiz). adr inagoiially ur 
ranged: said of tiles or slute.s 
Arrival (a-il'val), n., l. I’iie act of arriving: 
a eoming to or reaeliing a place from some 
distance, ‘i. The reaching »>!■ attuiinnent of 
any object or state hyefiort, or in iiatiirul 
course , as, we trust tlie ro.snlt will Ik* the 
arnml at a just eoneliision :i The person 

or thing which comes, as. Mr and .Mi's 

were tlie best arrii ala. ' Hui'ungue tlie fresh 
arrivnh ' TeantfHon 

The ncKt iirrt.\u'\ here will (;I.icllier luiiM their 
nests. If .irnei 

Arrivance (a-ri'vans). n It ('onipan> eom- 
ing • Every minute is expectancy ot more 
arnmnoe.’ S/talc Arrival; roiiehiiig m 
progress ‘ 'ts (an nniinars) sudden nrn'r- 
ance into growth and muturitie.' Sir T 
Browne. 

Arrive (a-riv'), ri pret. tV pp arrived ; \ 

y pr arrtVDUf. [ Kr arriver, IT arihnr, I 
t arrivure, L.L adripnre, to come to ' 
shore 1. ad. to, and ripa, Fr rire, the ! 
shore or hank of a river ] 1 'J'o come to ^ 
i>r reach a certain point in jirogi-css either i 
by water or land: followed by at; us, we ! 
arrived at Huvre-de-(irnee.— ‘J. 'J’o reiu'h a 1 
point or stage by jirogre.ssive advance , to 
attain to a certain result or state; as. to ar- 
rive at an unusual degree of excel leiiee or ' 
wickedness ; to arrive at a conclusion • in 
this sense sonietimes with to. ‘TheUreck 
language was arrived to its full perfection.' 
Drpden. -S To happen or occur. [Obsoles- ' 
cent ] 

lie to whom thiii glorious death arriTvi U'alUr 

Arrive ♦ (a-riv'), vt l To reach. ‘ Ere he 
arrive the happy isle.’ JUUton. ■ 2 To ct»me 
to; tr> happen to. * I^est a worse woe arrive 
him.' Milton. - 3. To cause to arrive; to ; 


bring. *When Fortime . . . had arrived { 
me ill the most Joyful t>ort ’ G. Cavendish. 
Arrive t (a-riv'), n. Arrival. 

Mow sliould I joy of thy arrttv to hear ! Ih-tiyfoti. 

Arroba (a-rd'ha). n. [Ar. arnib, the fourth 
part. J 1. A weight formerly used in fipniii, : 
rortugal, Goa, Brazil, and in all Spanish ! 
America, and still used in the greater part j 
of Central and South America. In the states ' 
of Spanish origin its weight is generally j 
equal to 2r> 3r> Ihs avoirdupois: in Ih'azil it 
equals 32 3s lbs -2 A niensure for wine, j 
spirits, and oil: in Spain and ^lexieo e(|iinl 
to 3| inqierial gallons for wine and spirits, 
and to 2^ imperial gallons for oil; in Cliili, 
Pern, and Bolivia etiual to « 7 imperial gal- 
lons for wine 

Arrode (a-iotl'). v.t [L arrodo. to gnaw at 
— ad, to, and rtnio, to gnaw, whence corrode, 
rodent, A^c | To gnaw or iiihhle at 

Arrogance (a'ro-gans), « ll^ arrortantia, 
from arroijo, to ehiim --ad, and ropo, to beg 
or desire J The act or quality of taking 
niiicli upon one's self: that species of jirhle 
which consists in exorhitiint chiinis of rank, 
dignity, estimation, or power, or which e.valts 
the worth or importaiiee of the person to 
an undue degree ; pride with contempt of 
ottiers ; eoneeiteilness ; presumption. 

I’rnh* li.ith m* i»tlu*r gl.i'.s 
Til shmv itself. I uit iiride, fur supjm knees 
l‘eed<»r><>j|.^7»/4/. and art tin* pmud tii.ur. fees .SJhil. 


also an arrow (the swift thing). Jcol. brr, 
swift, ready; 0.0. arf, a Javelin.] 1. A mis- 
sile weaiMiu. straight, slender, pointed, and 
barbed, to he shot with a bow. - 2. Any- 
thing resembling an arrow; as. (a) in ntro. a 
small pointed iron iiid, or a stic^ shoil with 
iron, to stick into the ground at the end of 
the chain, (fr) lii/«r( a work placed at the 
salient angles of a glacis, eoinmunicating 
xvith the covert way —Broad arrow. See 
BROAii-AUlunv 

Arrow (a'ro). r i To shoot up into a long 
pointed stalk like an arrow. 

The West Iiiilittii pl.-uitrr must prevent his sugar- 
canes from iirroivtoji- SimMomis' C"i>/<>«ii»/ 

Arrow-ra^ss (a'ro-griis), n A common 
name for jdanis of the genus Trigloehin, 
and order Junciiginaeeie: also applied some- 
tiiiK's to the members of the ortler generally 

Arrow-bead (a'l p-hed), a l. 'riie head of 
an arrttw -2 A genus of luiimtie plants, so 
called from tht* shiqte of their leaves. See 
•SAdlTTAKiA. 3 A name sometimes given 
to a belemnite. 

Arrow-headed (a'rd hed-eii), « shaped 
like the head of an arrow —drri>a'-/i<*ni/<'rf 
eharaetern, alpIialHdical eharaett'i's formed 
liy a eomhiiiatioii of triniigiilar or wedge- 
like tlgui'es; hence called also Cimei/orm 


Syn. Assimiption. haiiglitiiiess, prt'Hiimp- 
tioii, priiie. ilisdain, tiverheariiig, eoneeit. 
eoiiceitedness 

ArrOgancyKa'rd gan-si).a Arrogance ‘Pre- 
siiiupiuous arroffuiieif ' Xorth 
Arrogant (a'lo-gaiit). a l flaking or 
having the di.spositioii to make exorbitant 
elaiiiis of rank or estimation ; giving one's 
self an niidiie degree of iiiijiortunee , 
luuighty; full of assumption: appliiMl to 
persons. ' Arrntjnal VViiiehester, tluit 
liaiiglity prelate.' Shak 2 (Jharaelerized 
by arrogance , proceeding from undue 
claims or self-iniportuiice: applied to things; 
as, arruiiant elatms 

Ills (I okI (.l.iromiou s) temper w.is sum, it> tv- atif, 
.111(1 iiiip.itieiit ot opposition 
— JUnpinterial, Dtnf matte. Arroijant Hee 
under MAOlsTKItiAh. Syn Proud, ussiim 
mg, overbearing, iiresiiiiiptuoiis. haiiglity 
Arrogantly (a'id-gant-li), adr In an arro- 
gaiit lunmer, >\itli iimliie pride or self- 
iiiiportiince 

Arrogantness (a'rb-guiit-neh), n. Arrogance 
Hu lie If 

Arrogate (uTb gut), r ( pret & pp arnt- 
(fated;i>pr arriniatinii IL arrotjo. arruija- 
turn ad, to. ami rotfn, tn beg or desiie ] To 
claim or demand niidiih or preHntnptnoiisl> ; 
to claim fioiii vanity or false pieteiisions, 
t(i lay claim to in .tii overlieuriiig maimer, , 
as. to arroifafe power or dignity to one's i 
.seif ’'Po antnjate tlie riglit o| d"i‘idiiig ' 
tlogiuaticall> ’ 'Maeanlap I 

W ho not I oiiti lit I 

\\ ith f.ur ('(|ii.i1il> . fr.it«*ri».«l M.itt . 1 

\\ ill it> ri'x'itfr (loiiiimoii iiiidi v rvi'd < 

(Kir Ills hri till on 

Arrogation (a-ru-ga'shon). n 1 The act of : 
ariogatnig. or iiiakmg cvorbitunl claims, , 
the act Iff taking more than one i.s justly 
entitled to. 

U lifTi-si Ilncssisi xtiiipiir-hi (l.illiii mm io|,n»'V»- ■ 
//I'M iiniM ot III 1 1 '.-uy lit* I xtiiii 1 /O // .!/•;«■ { 

'2 111 liom lair, saiiie as Adroijation 
ArrOgative t (a'rii-gat-lv), « AsHuming or I 

making nndin ( laini.s ami preteusiniiH Ih' j 
JJ More. I 

Arrondee, Arondle (a nm'dii). a \Si‘v next i 
article 1 \uber applied to a cross, the arms ' 
of w Inch ai c composed of sections of a circle j 
Written also Arnmtif 

Arrondissement (a-rofi dr*s nntfo. « (Fr , 
tioin airondii, to tiiakc round - ar, from \ 
ad, and ruud, L rotvndun, round | In 
JTaiicc, an adiiiinistnitive district forming ^ 
a suiidivision of a department 
Arondy (a-ron'di), a 111 her. same ns A roo 
dee 

Arrope (ar-rd'pa or nr lop'), n [Sp ] Must 
or new wine, especially sherry, boiled to a 
s>TUp. in order to be used ns a colouring 
matter for other wines 
AlTOSet (a rOz'). r t [ Fr arnmr, to sprinkle J 
To bedew; tc» sprinkle; to wet, to drench. 

'I Ilf btr-sfiil dew of lie.iv(:ii tloes armsr you 

Peau / /. 

Arroslontta-ro'zhon), M IL a/rodo, tognaw 
or iiilible at J A gnawing at. Baileif 
Arrow ( a'ro >, « ( a. Hux arev'c, a ru irr, a rwe ; 
same word as Icel. or, pi. urvar, an arrow , and 
probably allied t<» A Sax. earh, earn, swift, , 


tm= mf, s- 1 


^ Bf 


Arrow hc.idcd (.’li.ir.itters 

CharneteiK Tlie> are found iiih(TJbt?tl oil 
pottery, bricks, rocks, and monuments at 
i'ersiqiolis, Babylon, .Nineveh, Hiisa, and 
other places of the Fast Tlie ehartietci'S 
w'ere deei]>liereil b> Grotefmid, Ruwlinson, 
Bnrnoiif, and others 

Arrow-root (« ro-rot). w A starch Infgely 
used forfooil and foroiber purposes. Arrow- 
root proiier, sometimes calleil Bermiidn or 
\\(‘st Indian arrow root, is iditiiiiied from 
the horizontal rlii/omes of several species of 
Muruiita, and pcihiios owes its name to the 
scales W'lileh cover the rlii/.ome, whieh have 
Htiine ivseiiddaiice to the point of an arrow, 
as may be se .1 fnmi the cut Home, how- 
ever, suppose tiiat f'c nami' is due to the 
fact of till' fresii roots being used as an 
applidition iigaiiiHt womids milieted by )ioi- 
soiicd aiTouK. and otiiershio tliat arioir Isa 
eorniptioii of o err, the Indian name of tiin 
plant The species from which arrow root Is 
most coiimionI> (dituincdis J/ iirinidinaeen, 
lienee called the arroir-root plant Brazilian 



Airou-ri (|| I'l.iiit {A/iirniif,i iir/rW/'/iOiVr) 

It If, Kliizmiifs 

an'ow-root. or tain'oca iiical, is got from tln^ 
large fleshy root of Mamhot iitilinsinin. after 
the jioisonoiiK juice has been got rid of: East 
Indian arrow'-root, from tlie large root-stocks 
of Curnnna itnipiHti/olia , (’liinese arrow- 
root, from tile creeping rhizomes of Xehim- 
hiuin npeeioKinn; English aiTr»w root, from 
the potato; Portland un'ow-ror»t, from the 
eoriiih rit Annn maevlatinn , unit fiswego 
arrow-root, from Indian corn. 
Arrow-stone (a'rb-Htbn). n A name some- 
times given to a ladeninlte (which see) 
Arrow-wood (a'rd-wipl), n. A Mestem 
American plant of the genus Vibiiniuui, 
so named because the indlans dwelling 


eh. ehain\ eh. Sc. loeJk; g, go\ j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH. (Aeti; th. (bin; 


w, trig; wh, icAig; zh. azure. - Sec Kky, 
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between the MiMtieiiippi and the Pacific 
make their arrown of it 
Arrowy (a'rfid). a. UctRemidini; an arrow or 
arrows in any quality, as Rhai>e or rapidity 
and directneHH of motion. * Iron sleet, of 
arrtnojf shower ' fVmi/ ‘ The lamlient 
homage r»f his ari-nwif tiiiigiic ' Cmvjter. 

'I h' f .irrtoii liiril relr.iv'I 
I'oint*. to orif tijrnshc'l spot fiis itrftrrt'v Hijflit 
•y HaUht. 

Arroyo (ar-rolYi), «. (Hp.l A wHter-conrsc; 
a nvulet lUttflffl 
ArtChln (Hr'shln), n Her AUHlilN 
Ane (ars). n (A Sax earn, (rrM, ]vv\ and 
Sw. arn, i)aii artu, IJ narn, (} amcJi J 'I'hc 
buttocks or hind part of an animal - 7'o 
hang an arne, a low expression signifying to 
lag iNihinii; tr» be sluggisli or tardy lliidir- 
hrat. 

ArBOnal (fir'se-nal). n (l<*r amnial, H]i. ar- 
ienal, tlarnfiui. It. atin'imlf, arzfunlc, dor- 
nena, fnmi Ar. dar aM-niiifi'n, house for work- 
ing in I A re)»oHitory or iiiaga'/.in«* of arniH 
and military sbires, ne<essarv eitlier for 
assault or defence, wlietlier for land fir ! 
naval service; a pitidif; estaldishineiit where 
naval and military eiigiiies. or warlike eijiilji- 
inents, are maniifartiired oi stfirei], as at 
Wfiolwicli. 

Arsenate, ArBeniate(ai*'Hen at. ar se'ni at). 
n A salt formed liy arsenic comliinud with 
nn\ liase. 

Arsenic (ar'sen-ik), M |Kr arnt'uu', from 
L nii>t’nn'tnii, <ir. iirttriiiknn, yellow orpi- 
nient, from arm'll, nrnriinit, male from its 
powerful (iiialities | 1 A chemical eleimMit 
of a steel Idnc coloiir, finite brittle It 
ffiniiH alloys with most of the metals Com- 
blneil with siilpliiir it forms orjiimeiil ami 
realgar, winch an* tlie yclhiw and red siil- 
phifies of arsenic orpimciit is the tine 
arurnii'niii of tin* niicients With ovygen 
arseiin* forms two compounds, the more 
important fif which is arsciiioiiH osidi* or 
arsenic trioxide (As»(>.,). which is the irhitr 
arm'iiii', or simply nrHcnir, of the shops It 
is usually seen in whitf*, glassy, tranHliiceni 
inasses, in whicli state it is oldaineil tiy the 
process of suhlimation from several ores, 
particularly that of cobalt, and from arseni- 
riil pyrites, nf all siibstain'i's arsenic is 
tliat wiiicli has nnist frcfiiicntly occasioncfl 
d»ath by pois<ining, laith by accident and 
design The liest remedies against the 
effects fif arsenic on tin* stfiuiacli are hy- 
drated M4*s<|uioxiile of iron or gelatinous I 
hydrate of magnesia, or a mixture of lioth, j 
witli copious draughts of bhiml li<|ui«1s fif a | 
niueihigliioiis coiisistfuice, which serve to i 
proeiire its couipleti* ejection from tin* st<i i 
tnach Idki* niany other virulent poisons it 
is a safe and useful niediclm*, es]iccially in j 
skin diseases, w'hi*n jinlicioiisly cniploy(*«l I 
It IS umimI as a tlnx for glass, ami also for ! 
forming )iiginents It is illegal to retail i 
arMetiic without marking the wonl ‘ Poison' j 
on the envelope ainl entering the purchaser’s | 
name in a liook The ]io]iular name fd . 
nrseiiioiis oxide, tin* preparation of arsenic ' 
usually retaih'il in tin* slnqis .Set* aliove I 
Arsenic (ar-seii'ik), fi t'ontnining arsenic; | 
•pecillcally, f'oiitaiiiiiig arsenic in smaller | 
projiortion than arsenioiis i‘ompouinls | 
Arnrini' and (II,, AsO^). an acid foi'nn*il from ; 
arsenic oxnie Arsfinr o,ridr (As., o,,), a ' 
coiiipouinl of oxygen and arseiiii* having a : 
larger ]iroportion of owgen than arsenious 
oxhle; often improperly callcfl Aisniir . 
Aenf 

Arsenioal (ttr Si'n'lk al), n or or pertaining , 
to arsenic ; containing arsenic ,1 rm iiinif 
tniiifrahi, a family or class of mincralH m 
which arsenic nets the part of the e1c(*tro- 
negntive element They occur in iirimitive 
districts in metiilliferoiis veiiiH. usually as 
Sf>ciat4*d with metallic sulphides .tcAcai- ^ 
crtf .m/cci. an ore of silver Cfuitaiiiing ar- 
senic t 

Arsenicate (hr-sen'ik at), r.t To combine 
with arsenic 

Arsenide Oir'sen-kfl). u. A cfimpomnl of ' 
arsonic and a metallic base i 

Arsenious (ar-se’ni-ns), a Pertaining tt> 
nr eontainiiig arsenie Arurnattis acid j 
(IIAsitj), an achl formefl from nrsennms [ 
oxhle Amraaan, oxide (AkAI..^). a etun- 
imiind of oxygen and nrseiiie' linx’ing a 
■iiinller proiHU'tion i>f ttvygen than arsenie 
ffxlde Also ealleil HVfifc Arscmc. and fdten 
iinpnqu*rl.v *-l rf»r*in<>m» AeuI See under 
ARSKNIC 

Arsenlte (ar'sen-lt). n. A salt fonned by 
the union of arsenious oxhle with a Imsc. 
Arseniuret, Arsenuret (Hr-seiru-ret). ». . 


! A combination of arsenic with a metallic | 
. or other base. The arseniurets of cobalt, i 
j nickel, and iron are fimnd both in veins j 
! and in beds 

i Arseniuretted (ar-sen'u-ret-ed), a. (^om* i 
billed with arsenic so as tfi form an arsunl- ! 
I uret - A rneniuretted hydrate n (A s lig), a gas 
' generatcil by fusing arsenic with its own 
i weight of granulated zinc, and dccunipos- 
I ing tile alloy witli strong hydrochloric acid. 

I It is eoloiirlesH, has a fetiil odour like that 
of garlie, ami is frightfully imisonoiis wiien 
tu-entlied 1 

Arsenous (urHen-ns), a. Same as Ar»eni- 
, aan 

Arse-smart (ars'smart). n A plant, Palyga- 
uain llydropnier C’alleil also Smart-weed 
' (which .we) 

Arseversy,tArsle-versiet(ai-'ae-ver'Bi),flf/« 
[Prohahly a ci>rruptioii of Kr a rennemc, a '■ 
revem j Ilcvcrse f»r turned hackwartls; ' 
plae.etl prepoHti‘roiisly, upsitle dfiwn, topsy- ' 
tiirvy ‘The worhl goes ’ The 

PuHHemjer of Henvenata > 

Arshin,* Arshine (Hi‘'hhiii). n A Russian 
nieasiiif of 2 feet 4 242 inelies. 

Arsis (ar'MiH). n fdr. anut, from airo, to i 
elevate I 1 In giam. tlie elevation of the 
voice, in distinction from fheniit, or its de- 
pression 2 III prox. that syliahlc in a 
mcitsiirc where tin! ictus is put, or wliich is 
niarkcfl hy a greater stress or ff>rce A rxijt 
ami thexijt,iu aiajtie, thv stnuig position and 
weak pfisiiion of tiie bar. indicateil hy the 
tlown-lM'iit ami up-beat in marking time 
Arsmetzike.t a Aritlimotic Chavee.r. 
Arson (Hr'Hoii), w. (<» Kr orson, from L ar- 
deu, arxam.Ut Inirn | In fraic.the malichms 
Imrningof a fiwelling hfuise, f*r out-house of 
amithcr man whh*h hy tin* common law is 
ft'lony, and which, if any person is tlicrcin, 
is cii]>ita1 Also, the wilful setting fire to 
any <‘liurcli. chapel, warehmise. mill, barn, 
agrictiUunil prialuce. ship, coal-mine, and 
tlii^ like In Kcotlaiifl it is i*alh‘d nut/ul 
Jire-raixiag. ami in both Kiiglaml ami S(*ot- 
land it is a <*onHiflerablc aggravation if the 
iuirning is to deframl insurei*H 
Art Oil’!')- MccfUifl person singular imli- I 
calivc iimoil, present tense, of the x’crb 
ta be See Am, Akk 

Art (lilt), a (h. arx, nrtix, art, from same 
root as (if aril, to jfUii, to lit ] 1 The arti- 
ficial flispositiou lu* iiifKlificatifUi of tilings 
to answer SfUiie special piiipose; the apjili- 
catioii of knowledgf* or power to effect a 
purpose, the cnqdoyment of means to ac- 
complish hoim* lieHiietl eml: in tliis sfuise | 
ait Ktaiuls oi»pfiHcil ti» nature * Blest with ■ 
each grace fd’ nature and of art ’ lUipe ! 

Ml .Millviys, * Irf IS but the ciiiployiiiriit of thr ! 
t< of it.itiir( tor ,111 (*1111 ' \«>K. but tlu* rtr///,M | 

lUft'f I the ort 1 h.tt list* or (.-iiii'hw iiicnt oi tlir | 
ii.iliir.il c-lriiiritls Is (irvi is«- 1 y tin- fiiiiitioii of the in- | 
ti liie* <!• c- .iiiil the will, wlmli ihllers froiii ii.lltiri:, In I 
Its r smsi , »s the aitive diDers from the pas- | 

sue J tfin A’*-' I 

2 \ system of rules serving to facilitate 
tlie pci formaiice of certain actions , kni»w- , 
icflgf* of such niles or skill in applying them, . 
as in any trailc. handicraft, or other s]iecial | 
sulij<‘ct; as, the orf of hniidiiig, the art of , 
engraving, the fine arfx in this sense art is | 
iqqiosefi tf» Heiniee 

I'hconsts, l»v .HI ol«srr\.ituin of partuul.irs .iiul by 
gener.di/iiig on thtiii, .ittenipt to < nnstruLl .i s\stein i 
ol s, icntitiL propositions with respect to a rert.tin 
siibii.l, upon w huh system a set ol rules intended 1 
(ot tiu' giml.inre of pr.K in e may be (oiinih-il These 
lilies form .m ,i»' Sir iw L I nvti 

It is III tliiH sense that we speak of the me- ; 
jal or nieetiaaieal artm, that is. those in [ 
whicli the haiuls ami body art' more con- j 
f*i*rne«l than the iniml, as in making (*1otlieH ! 
and iilensds, the./>ue rirfs (see uiiiici* FlNK); 
and tin* liberal, polite, or elegant artx. in > 
wliicii eategory may be elasst*d all the 
liram lies of aemleinieul learning, ns well ns 
fine art Kormerly tlieeireleof tlie sciences 
was cniifiiictl tfi the seven liberal artx - 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, musk*, 
geiimctry, and aftnmoiny In this sense 
the Icnii artx is still employed when we 
speak of the artx tlas.Ht*H in the universities, 
a niaxter of artx, Ac 

In Amrrn.i hl«-rit;irc and the arfr must 

crow tip side b\ sidi with the ciiwtrscr pi int^ of daily 
ncicssil\ 11 

H (a) line i»f the fine arts, more especially 
one f»f the imitatix'e members of tin* group, 
anti in particular ]tainting or sculpture; us, 
he has adopted art us his pritfessioii 

’XVhonrr tbcfittu>?’ 'Men who have f.tiled in 
htcratiiio and •!*/ iHsrattt 

{b) The siK'cial skill requiretl by those who 


practise these arts; artistic faculty; skill in 
counterfeiting nature or natund expression. 

Nothing is better founded than the famous apho- 
rism of rhetoricians, that the perfection of art con- 
sists in concealing art CamfbtU, 

4. Hkill, dexterity, or the power of perform- 
ing certain actions acquired by experience, 
study, or observation; knack. ‘There is 
art in roasting eggs.' Old, adage.- &. Art- 
fulness ; cuiiiiing. * More matter with less 
art ' Slink. - A li, Science. Art differs from 
xeieiiee in being practical, while the latter 
is theoretical or speculative. Art in this 
senst; is based on rules deduced from expe- 
rience and designed to facilitate work or 
givi* superior excellence or precision to it. 
Tlie rules of art partake less or more of the 
nature of directions They are, however, 
ultimately based on principles; thus, the 
art of building is based on the principles or 
laws of mechanics. Science concerns itself 
with what is true without any necessary 
regard to its utility. It is knowledge co- 
ordinated, an-anged, ami Hystemati/eii. and 
is based on or consists of laws discovered 
Ity observation. (*onipnrison, altstraction, 
and generalization. 

The rtniii.'iiiieiit.il < ■•iK.eption of the occupation of 
the arc liitcit eiiibr.ic.es the two nleiis of snrucr anA 
art An hitecturc as an art is the work of the skilled 
h.iitil . as a science, it is th.it of the infornieil and 
(.iiltivatcd brain / Mn. Rni 

kyn Aptitude, readiness, skill, ilexterity, 
adroitm‘SK, contrivance, profession, busi- 
ness, trade, t;alling, cunning, artifice, de- 
ceit. diqilicity. 

Art (art), n in Scotx law, instigation; abet- 
ment. used now only in the phrase art and 
part 

Ity art is iiiulerstood the inanclicte, instic^.Uion, or 
advH e t)iiit may have been given tow.-inls r ommitting 
tht i nine , /trrY expresse the share th.tl nm takes 
to hnnself in it by the aid nr assistaiu i> who Ii he 
gives the cninmal in the cxcciitioii of it J’tsknte 

Arte,t rf |L. artvx for a ret ax, confined, 
nariow, from aireo, to sliiit in J Tf» force; 
to compel; to constraiii 

I ovi* arted me to do my obsertaunce 
'I o his fst.ctc. L/iaiirer. 

Artedt (art'ed). fi skilled 

It hath been (.oiinted ill for great ones to sing, or 
pl.iy . like .HI a I ted musician Sytrester, Pu Hartas. 

Artelrles.t n pi. Artillery. Chaneer 
Artemis (Hi-'tc-inis), w l in Grecian myth. 
tlu* gothIcSH of the moon and of hunting: 
callcfl liy the Uonians Diana. See Diana — 
2 A genus of himeHilirnnchiate molluscB, 
family N oncriila*. order Siphonidu, with 
pallial mai*gin simums 
Artemisia (hr to mis'i u).n. (Or arteinixia, 
wonnwood ) A genus of jdants of numerous 
species, lint, order Compositu*. comprising 
mngwort, Konthrrn-wood. ami wormwood. 
t>f these the A Abxiiithhnn, or common 
worm wool 1 of our cottage gardens, is well 
known Several of the spet*ies are usetl as 
reim*ilies for w onus Cf'rtain alpim* spec'ics 
art- the flavouring ingredient in the favour- 
ite Kreiu h lii|ueur, uhsinthe. 

Arteriac (ai'-te'n-nk). a Same ns ArfcnViZ. 
Arteriac (ar-leTj-ak). n [Dr aiteria, the 
wind])j]>e I A metiiciiie prescribed in dis- 
eases of tlie windpi])e Dnnglixon. 
Arterial (ar-te'ri-al), a ['.See Artery ] 
1 I'ertaining to an artery' or the arteries; 
ns, artenul action. 2 ('oiitnineil in an ar- 
tei-y', ns. arterial blood Arterial blood 
tUffers from venous blood, ]inrticnlnrly by 
its lighter florkl red colour and its greater 
warnitli ami eo.'igulubility -ebanges pro- 
duecd I ly the process of respiration - Arte- 
rial narigation. navigation by means of 
rivers, deepened sti earns, canais, and arti- 
ficial wntei -courses. 

Arterialization (ar-te'ri-nl i?-n"shon), n. 
The processof making arterial, tlu* eoiiver- 
sion of the venous inti* the aHenal blood 
during its psissagt* tlirtiugh the lungs, by 
tlie evolution of carbonic acitl, ami the ab- 
sorption of oxygtm from tiie air; liainatosis. 
Arterialize (ar-tc'ri al-lz), V t. pn‘t A pp. 
arterialized : i»pr arterialixing To com- 
niiinicute. as to x'eiious blood. 'the iiualities 
of arterial hli>od 

Arteriography (ar-te'ri-og"ra-fl), n [Or. 
arGna, artery, ami grapho, to write.] A 
description of the arterial system 
ArteriOlOgy (hr-te'ri-<d"o-ji).ii l<Jr artfria, 
arttery', amr Iimox, tliseonrse ] A treatise or 
discourse on the arteries 
Arterlotomy (Rr-te'ri-ot"o-ml). n. fGr ar- 
fend, an artery, and tome, a cutting.] In 
anat (a) the itpcning of an artery by the 
lancet or other instrument, for the purpose 
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of letting blood, (b) That part of anatomy > 
which treats of the dissection of the arteries. 

ArteritlB n. (Gr. arterUt. ar- 

tei^, and term. Uw, denoting inflammation.] 
Inflammation of an artery or arteries. 

Artery (^ter-i), n. [L. arteria, from Gr. 
artina^ the windpipe : the term was after- 
wards applied to the arteries pi-oper, wliich, 
since they were commonly found void of 
blood after death, were supposed to be air- - 
ducts, and to inclose the vital spirit.] ; 
1. 1 Tlie trachea or windpipe. j 

Under the artery or windpipe is the mouth of the ‘ 
stomach. Holland 

2. One of a system of cylindrical vessels or 
tubes, membranous, elastic, and pulsatile, , 
which convey the blood from the heart to , 
all parts of tiiebody, byramifleations whitdi 
as they proceed diminish in size and in- 
crease in number, and terminate in minute 
capillaries uniting the ends of the arteries 
with the beginnitigs of the veins. 'I'here arc 
two principal arteries: the aorta, which 
rises from the left ventricle nii<l ramifies 
through the whole body; and the jmlmoimnj 
artery, which conveys venous blooil from 
the right ventricle to the lungs, to undergo 
respiration. An artery is coniixised of three 
coats: the outer consists of condensed celhi- 
Inr membrane, and is supplied with niiiuer- 
ous blood-vessels and nerves; the middle 
coat consists of circular fibres, generally 
supposed to be muscular; the inner coat, 
thin, smooth, and dense, confines the blood 
within its canal, and facilitates its motion 

Artesian (ar-to'zi-an), a [Fr. nrtMen, pro- 
perly pertaining to Artoin in France, also 
term descriptive of a particular kind of 
well ] 1. Of nr belonging to Artois in 

France.— 2 Tenn descriptive of a )mrticular 
kind of well, believed to have tieen first 
used in Artois An artesian well is a per- 
pendicular boriug into the grouml through 
which water rises to the surface of the soil, 
producing a constant flow or stream. Ar- i 
tesian wells arc generally sunk in plains and , 
districts where the lower pervious strata are ; 
bent into basin-shaped curves. The rain i 
failing on the outcrops of these saturates 
the whole porous bed, so that when the bore 
reaches it the water by hydraulic pressure I 



Diagram .shnning pervimis str.iU in .i li.isin .sh.iped 
curve A, li, c.. three welk LuiiiimitiiLatiiig .it b, i , d, 
e, r with underground pervious strata Loiit.iining 
w.'iter wliu li doscfiids by gr.ivitation from the higher 
levels r», 1 , 1- 

rushes up towards the level of the higliest 
portion of the stratum Such wells are co.n- 
monly of great depth, that at rirenelle. 
Fails, being 1800 feet deep, while another 
at Rochefort is 276.’> feet 
Artful (art'ful), a. [See Aut | l.t Fcrfoniicd 
with or characterized by art or skill. ‘ (lur 
psalms with ar^nl terms iii8cril>ed ’ 3//7- 
tou —2 t A’Mflcfal, as opposed to natural. 
‘Tooflr(f'i/t aurriter.’ Dryden - Cunning; 
practising art or stratagem; crafty; <-harac- 
terized by or proccetllng from art or craft 
‘ The rtrf/«Z Dodger.’ IHekens ' Artful iu 
«>eech, in action, and in mind ' Hope - 
(Stnniuy, Artful, Sly. See under (Tnm so. 
SvN. Skilful, adroit, dexterous, cniining, 
crafty, deceitful. 

ArtflUly (art'ful-ii), adr In an artful man- 
ner; with art or cunning; skilfully, dexter- 
ously 

Artfal]iefl8(iirt'ful-neH), u The quality of 
being artful; art; craft; cunning, address 
Artben (ftr'then). a An old form of A’ar- 
t/fen ‘ An arlhen pot ’ UolUtud 
Arthritic, Arthrltlcal(ar-thrit'ik. ar-thrit'- 
ik-al), a Pertaining to the joints, or to the 
gout; affecting the joints. 

Arthritis (Ur-thri tis), n. (Gr. , from arthnm, 
a joint, and -itis, a term, denoting inflam- 
mation. ] Any painful disease of the joints; 
any inflammation of the joints, but more 
particularly the gout. 


Arthrodia (ar-thr<Fdi-a), n. [Gr. arthrodia, 
from artnrddes, well articulated, from ar- 
thron, a joint.] A species of articulation, in 
which the head of one bone is received 
into a shalbtw socket in another, as is the 
case with the articulation of the humerus 
and the scapula ; a kind of ball-and-socket 
joint. 

Arthrodial, Arthrodlc (kr-thrd'di-al, nr- 
tiirod'ik), a Pertaining to that form of 
joint culled lui artlirodia, a kind of ball-and- 
socket joint 

Arthrodynla (>ir-tlirA-diii'i-a), n. [Gr. ar- 
thron, a joint, and odyite, pain ] l*ain in 
the joints. 

ArtlurodynlC (ar-ttird-diiPik), a. Relating 
to arthrodynia, nr pain in the joints. 
Arthrogaitra (kr-thro-gas'tm), n. pi. [Or 
arthron, a joint, and yast^r, the belly.] A 
name sometimes given to those members of 
the Arachnida which agi'ee in having the 
abdomen more or less s^miented, and not 
separated by any line of division from the 
cephalothorax. including the true scorpions, 
book-8c<ir)iiona, <tec. 

Artluroloin^ (ar-throFo-ji), n. [Gr. a / th ron , 
a joint, and Ittgos, discourse.] The know- 
ledge of the joints. 

Arthropoda (ar-throp’o-da), n. pi [Gr 
arthron, a joint, and ptms, pmUts, a foot ] 
One of the two primary divisions (Anar- 
thropoda Ixdng the other) into which mo- 
dern naturalists have divided the sub-king- 
dom Annulosa, (‘haracterized by a body 
composed of a scries of segments aiTanged 
about a longitudinal axis, each segment 
occasionnlly and some always being jin ivided 
with articnlatcil apnendagea 

ArthrOBia (ar thro'si-a), n. [Gr. arthron. 
a joint J Severely painful inflammation, 
mostly confined to the joints, but oi'casion- 
ally extending to the surrounding muscles, 
arthritis 

ArthrOBls (kr-thro^sis), n. [Gr. arthron, a 
joint j In anat articulation 
Artichoke (ai-'tl-chok), n. [1*^ artiehaut, 
it. artweholre, aitisehttcke, fhim It. artieioecn, 
said to be from Ar aidi shauki, earth- thorn, 
but the existence of such an Arabic woni 
seems doubtful Marcel Devic, in Supple- 
ment to Littr^**s Dictionary, derives it from 
Gr artytiktos, fit for seasoning, artyo, to 
dress meat, to season ] 'I’he Cynara Snt- 
lymus, a jilant of the nat order Com- 
posita*, somewhat resembling a thistle, 
with large divided prickly leaves 'riie 
erect fbo\er-Htem termiiiaU's in a large 
round head of niimerouK imbricated oval i 
sniiiy scales Mlihdi siimiund the flowers. 
The fleshy bases of the scales with the 
large rci-eptacle are the parts that are 
eateii A rticiiokes w'cre introduced into 

England early in the sixteenth century. 
The .leruHaleiii artichoke, or Jlvlianthus 
tuherosus. is a species of sunflower, whose 
roots art* used like potatoes .See .iKlii • 
SAl.KM AKTiriloKK 

Article (ai-'ti-kl), II. (L artwulus, a joint, 
a division, part, or member, n point or 
moment of time, a thin t>f artna, a joint, 
allied to (Jr arthron. a jtilnt, from aro, to 
fit ) 1. A single clause, item, point, or par- 
ticular, as ill a c'oiitraet. treaty, or oilier 
foiTiial agreement between parties; a ilis- 
tinct proposition or statement in a eon- 
nectcil senes of sueh, tine of the iiarticulars 
composing a system ; a separate charge or 
item ill an acctmiit; a etindititui or stipula- 
tion in a contnu't t>r bargain ; n point of 
faith, doctrine, or duty; as, tt» object to an 
article ill a jirotoeol ; to sign artirJes of 
ugreonient, an aceoiint consisting of iininy 
tliffcrent artieltis; this was one of the artielen 
of his is'Iief * I poll each article of hnriiHii 
duty’ Haley.- 2 A complete and indepen- 
fient, or partially independent, imrtitin of a 
literary publication. t*siM*cially of a news- 
pajier, magazine, review, or othcrpcrioilii:al; , 
as, he WTote three art ides for the Edinburgh 
lieriew, and a scries tif arttrleu for tlie 
Tnues; he always writes the leatling art teles 
iu his paper 3. A particular ctimmodity or 
substance; as, an article of merchandise; 
salt is a necessary article, in common usage 
this word is applied to almost every separate 
substance or material. -4. t ITecise point of 
time; moment ’An infirm building just in 
the article of falling ’ WoUastort. 

This frft.'il newes coming to Hicks's Hall upon the 
artulr ot my I.orcI Kussell's trial was s.iiri to have 
had no little influrnce on the jury and all the lienrh 
to his prejudice I-velyn. 

—In the artUde of death [L in artieulo mttr- 
tu], lit. in the moment of death; in the last , 


struggle or agony.— 5. In hot. the name forr 
inerlv given to that part of a stalk or stem 
which is between two joints.— 6. In gravK 
a part of speech used before nouns to limit 
or define their application. In the English 
language n or an is the indefinite article, 
and the the doftnitu article. 8oe A, An, Thk. 

- Articles of war, the code of ivgulations 
for the better govornincnt and discipline of 
tlie aniiy and navy, embodied in the Mu- 
tiny Act, which is passed each year —The 
Six A rtieles, artii'les imposed by a statute 
(often called the lUoody Statute) passed in 

1. Wl, the thirty-tliird year of the reign of 

Henry VI I J . They decreed the aeknowledg- 
inent of trnnsuhstaTitintion, the sufiieieuoy 
of eomniuniou iu one kind, the ohligaiion of 
vows of chastity, the propriety of private 
masses, celibacy of the clergy, and auricular 
eonfoBsion. Acceptance of ih(*se doetrines 
was made obligatory on all persons under 
the severest penalties; the act. however, 
was ndaxed in iri44, and repealed in 1549.-- 
The Thirty- nine Articles, a statement of the 
particular points of doctrine, thirty-nine in 
numlier, niuintaiiied by the Knglisli ('hiirch, 
first promulgated by a convocation held in 
liondon in and eoiifirmtMl hy royal 

authority, founded on and supei’sediiig an 
older code issued in the reign of Edward VI. 
They were nilopted by the Irish Episcopal 
Chiir(‘h in 1035. and hy the Scottish in the 
end of the eighteenth veutwry.— Articles qf 
the fteace, uu ohligaiion imposed on an in- 
dividual against whom some one has ex- 
hibited a complaint that he has Just cause 
to fear that the other party will hum his 
house, do him some bodily harm, or procui'e 
a third person to do it, to keeji the peace for 
a (‘ertain time, under a penalty anil with or 
without sureties. — Lords of the a rtieles. See 
under Lokh 

Article (ai-'tl-kl), v.t. i»p. artieled; ppr. or- 
tielinij. 1. To draw up in distinct particu- 
lars. ‘If all Ids errors and follies were ar- 
tieled against him ’ Jer Taylor - 2. To ne- 
ruse or charge by an exhibition of a /tides 
or charges. ‘ lit* sliall be a/'tieled against in 
the high court of admiralty,' 33 George 111. 
3 'ro liiiid by articles of covenant or stipu- 
lation; as, Uutrtiele an apprentice to an cn- 
giiiet*!' 

Article (arTi-Kl), v. i To agree by articles; 
to stipulate I Rare. 1 

TIkmi hr (O'/n /«'(/ with her that he shntilil gr> away 
when hr [ilr.isr-il vAiVm. 

Articled (ilFti'khl), ff Douiid by articles; 
iiulcutun'd, as an iiiiprentice. 

Articular (ar tik'u-K*i’), tf. Ih artienla/ds. 
ScoAUTicbK.j Belonging to the joints or 
to a joint; ns, the gout is an artieular dis- 
ease; an artiei/lar process 

Articularly (ar-tik'n ler li), adv 1. In nn> 
nrticnlar manner 2 Artieiilately. llnlt/et. 

Articulata ( ar-tik'n -la "la), n.pl 1 'Hie 
third great section of the animal kingdom 
nceordiiig to the arrangement of (?iivier, 
including all the invertebrates with the ex- 
ternal Hk(‘l(‘toii forming a Huries of rings nr- 
ticnluteil togctlier and enveloping the liody, 
distinct rc*spiraior.v organs, and an iiitcrinil< 
ganglioiiatcd nervous system along the 
middle line of tlie iNiiiy. Tliey are divided 
into five cIussoH, viz Crnstaceu, Araclinida, 
Insectii, Myrinpoda, ami Annelida Tlie first 
four (‘lasw's are now eornmonly placed to- 
gether under the name of Arthropoda.— 

2. A term sometimes given to one of two 
Hcc.tioiiH 'into wliich tlie Braiddopoda or 
]am)>-shellH are divided, comprising those 
in whicli the valves of tlie sliell an; united 
along the hingi'-lliie, the lobes of tlie mantle 
are not eonipletely free, and tlie intestine 
temunates with a clos<*d extremity 

Articulate (kr-tik'n-liit), tt. [L nrt/eulatvs, 
jointed, distinct | 1. .Ininted; formed with 
joints, as, an nr/tcM/a/e animal - 2 Formed 
by the distinct and intelligent, movement of 
tlie organs of speech ; uttered liy suitalily 
modifying the position of tlie voeal organs; 
as, an articulate sound; articulate speeeli. 
Hence - 3 I’roiionncud articulately ; ex- 
pressed clearly; clear, distliiet; as, articu- 
late ennneiatiou. 

WhrrfviT nrhrttlafe r nntcniprirary rlcctiMtimis 
h.avf lifpii iiri-scrvcfl, c;lhiinlogic.il is not Irss L«.Tt.ilii 
than other ‘orts of history, Strit.i I.fit'i'i 

4. Expressed in articles, or in separate par- 
ticulars ‘ 'I'fital changes of party and arti- 
eulatr tiplnUm ' Carlyle [Rare J Artieulate 
ad/mlicatUm, in SeMs law, udjudiculioti 
which is often used where there are more 
debts than one due to the adjudging credi- 
tor; in which cast; it is usual to nccu- 
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mulate each debt by iteelf, mo that, in case | 
of an en'or in ancertainlng or calculating i 
one of the debts, the error may only affect , 
that debt. 

Artlonlate (dr-tlk'u-lut), n One of the Ar- ; 
tlculata. ' 

AztlCUlate (ar-tik'Ci-Iat), v.i 1. To utter ar- 
ticulate Mounds; to utter diMtinct syllatiles or 
words; iw, to artirulatf distinctly. 

It was thr r.nfcr, in.irOf ul.lt^, unlnstfiw-lrd niiiid 
of thr whole .N'orsr projile, Ioiik'iiu; only to liccom* 
articiilrtte, to j'o on artirtt/altni^ rver farther 

Larlyte 

2. t To enter into iiegotmtioiis ; to treat . to 
stipulate; to make terms 

h«*n<l tis t«i Uoiiic 

Thr tirM, wiih whom wi- iii.iy arhnttrtff, 

I'or thrir ow n ifooil ami mirs 

Articulate Ou-tik'ii-lath r t jirct A pp ur- 

tt'ciJ la f ed; ppr artinilufinf/ 1. T<t joint, to 
unite by means of ii ji»iiit. ns, two pieces 
loosely artiealatfd togctlier li 'hi utter 
by intelligent and njiiiropriiite mov<>meiit 
<i( tins vocal organs, us. to aftirnlaU- letters 
or sounds. 

Thr Iciu-ws not I .y wh.it .irt lit ilirrfts 

hi*, longue III ttriiiHlittiny •.oiiiwK min vnins 

(Jiii.M 


4.t Art of making. 

Strabo aflirineth thr Britons were %o simple, that 
though they abounded in milk, they had not tlie ar- 
tt/ffe of chee&e. Str T. Brownt. 

Syn Trick, finesse, stratagem, deception, 
clieat, fraud, guile, imposition, cunning, 
cruft 

Artificer (ttr-tiriB-d*r), n [L artifex -ara, 
artiH, art, aitd/aeto, to make.] 1. A maker; 
a roiistruetor : a skilful or artistic worker; 
a handieraftsmaii: a mechanic - 2 One who 
contrives or devisi's; an inventor; espe- 
cially, an inventor of crafty or fraudulent 
artifices • Art i firm tf friiiul ’ Milton 'Ar- 
tijicrr of lies, ' Dryden ‘ Jx*t you alone, cun- 
. iiing nrtijierr' Jt dmuton — 3 MiJit a 
soldfei-meelianic attaclicd to the artillery 
and engineer service, whose duty is to con- 
stniet and rejmir military materials. 

Artificial (ar-ti-fish'al). a. 1 Made or con- 
trived iiyart, or i>y human skill and labour, 
in opposition to natural; as, artificial beat 
or light, an artifirial magnet -2. Feigned; 
iietltious; a**Hiimed , nfteeted , eoiistraiiied. 
not genuine or iiutiirnl . us. he displeased 
people by bis artificial airs ‘Wet liiy 
cheeks with artificial tears ' Shak 


.3 To litter ill nrficiibifc sounds; to utter in 
distinct H\ IlnliIcKor wm-ds, as. Ucarhrnfatcd 
his speech disllnctly •\ 'In draw up or 
w'rite In separate iiarticiilars or in articles ; 
Thi'sr tiling'., unit > 'I. v<"i h.iv«- nt fn iii'itti'i/, 
I'rorlitiiiirii .It iii.irki'l • r'lSMs, riMil in i hiin hi". , 

I 

Byn To speak, litter, )iroiioiincc, ciiiim iatc 

Articulated ( ar-tik 'll lat.-cd ). p and a. 

1 .lointed, tiaving joints or articulations, as 
a plant <ir animal Sec AlcTirtihATMN. 2 

2 I tiered diHlnietI> in svlbiblcs or words 

3 F.\idliitcd ill art II les, drawn up or slated j 

iindci separate lieads j 

Articulately (ai lik'n-lat.- 1 i). //dr ] In an 
artii'iilate niannci . with distinct ntteraiicc I 
of svilalilcu or words. 2 Article by article; I 
in d'etail. I 

I h.iil *i<l ilnwn in writing our piiinl*. 

/' oJi'ri 

ArtlCUlateneBB ( nr tik 'udat-nes ), H The I 
quality of being articulate 
Articulation (ar tik‘u-la"slion), n 1 The 
act of III tlciilatiiig or the state of being ar- 
ticiilited, as, tile articidafioii of soitiids 

Articiilalinn scliool or rlanN, a school or 
class III which pupils who arc dumb in con- 
sequence of deafnc.sH are taught, to s]ieak 
futiciiliitcly tbroiigli diagrams sliowing the 
positions of the vocal organs, and oUier ' 
means 2 In a concrete sense, (//) iiiumi/ a 
toiiil , the joining or jiiiietnre of the hones 
Tills is of three kinds (0 Iharthronia, nr n ' 
movatde eoiiiieetioii, iiicliidiiig enurthroHiiD, 

01 the hall and socket Joint, artiirodia.whieli ' 

is the same, tnil more siiperllciul, giiiglymiis, 
or hinge like Joint ; and trochoid, or the | 
wlieel and axle ( 2 ) Syinirthrmiit, imniov- 
ahlc I'oniicctioii, lu li.'i sntiirc, or jiiiictioii 
h.\ serrated margins, liarmoiiy. or union liy . 
straight ni:irgiiis, and goiiiphosis, like a 
nail linveii in a lioavd, as ttie ieetli in their < 
Sockets' ch Syniidiysis, or union means 
of aiiotliei siihstaiice , as, synchondrosis, | 
union li.v a eartilagi , syssarcosis. union by I 
nmsculai iilnvs, H\niii‘urosis. union li> ateii- ! 
don, sviidesiiiosis, union li> liganienlH. and 
synostosis and siitiire, union li> a lionysiil* 
stance {!’) In /lof. ( 1 ) a joint, a place where 
separation takes place sjiontiineoiisl) , as 
at thi< point of nttachineiit of ii deciditons ' 
organ, such as a leaf or a llowei jietluncle; 
or easilt, as at the divisions ot file stem of 
the liorse-tall ( 2 ) One of lln* parts between ■ 
twt> Jtiints of a stein or olhei axis (c) In . 
yrani a consonant , a letter repieseiiling a ' 
stiiind whieh retpitres a jtiiiitlng or closing 
of the organs for its utterance ' 

Articulator (hi tik'u Int I<r), n 1 one who 
articulates 2 An a|>parnius for tditaiiiing ; 
the eorrect articulation of artiticnil sets of j 
teeth :i .V coiilnvaiicc for prevcutuig or | 
curing stammering J 

Articulatory (ar tik u ta-to-ri), a. Pertain- 
iiig to articulation. 

Artifice (ar'ii fls). n ( 1 , arfificnnn arg. ■ 
aihV. art, ami /(/CIO. to make 1 1 Artful con- i 
trivnnee 

Ho < ( »iik;rrvc's| jilotN .ire constniclct] without 
iniuh .*».■*?(! r. l r.ii* 

2 t An ingt'nioiiH or skilfully contrived work. 

The iiMtcri.tl iiiiim rs< w!iu h l^ the wc-j/in' ol l.o.l, 
the of tht I'f M me, li.nuit t o.tn 

S. A crafty device, tnck; shift; piece of , 
finesse 

I hose who were (OidioiiN «»f guilt empK»ved ] 
numerous for the |>urpv>sr ol mertmg in- , 

<iuir\ Macain'.ty I 


/ » l»‘f them (the hiincts) ne'er with arttjictal note, 

'1 o j»le.i . 1 - .1 tyr.int. str.on the httic hin. 

Hut smg what 1 leaven inspires, and wander where 
they will Beatttt 

3 Full of nlTcetatiou. not natural * saitl of 
iKTHoiis; as, he is wry artificial in Ins man- 
ners -.1 ('iiltiviitud : not indigeiiouB ; not 
hoing of HpoiitJiiicouM growth; aa. artificial 
grasHus b t t'oiitrivcid with skill or aft; ar- 
tistic. 

Arttfn utl strife 

I .ives in thesi to<ir h< s, livelier th.iii life Shak, 

(i.i Artful; sutitlc, crafty, iiigoiiious. 

W e. Ilernii.'i, like two nififit utl gods, 
ll.ivt , with uiir needles. rretiUd iioth one flower 
Shak 

Artificial aryument, in rhet an argument 
invented liy the speaker, hi distinction from 
laws, aiithuritJes, and tiu* like, wliicli are 
called iiiarfifirutl arguiiieiiis or proofs — 
Artincuil horizon,. Sec uinicr Iloitl/ON 
Artificial liyht, uti> light except wiiat jiro- 
cceds fiom the bcavciib IsmIios Artijicial 
lincH, on a sitctor or scuit^ are lint's hi> con 
trived as to n'prcsent tlie logarithmic sines 
and taiigeiitH, whh'li, hy the hel)> of the hue 
of nuinlx'rs, solve, with tolerable exactness, 
questions in irigoiiometry, navigation, At: 
Artificial ninnhcrii, tlie same us logarithms. 

A rtiticml aineg, tanyenta. At* , Uie logar- 
ithms of the mituriil sines, tangents, Ae 

,1 rtifictal or acxanl ayatcin, in hot the Jdii- 
mean chtssitleation of plantb foundeit on it 
few weti-iiiarkeil ehuraeters, and not unit- 
ing them hy tiicir natural utfiiiities 
Artificial (ar-ti-lislrul), V. A iiroduetion of 
art Sir H' l*ctty |lluiv ) 

Artificiality tur-ti -1ish'iU"i-ti). n. The 
(|uahty of being artilleiul, appt'uriuice id 
art 

Artlfioialize (Ur-ti tlsli'ul-Ix), vt To ren- 
der art i tie nil I Hare I 

It li.is arhftitaltzfti hirer' poriiniis of in.mkiiid 

y s Mill 

Artificially (ar-ti-flsh'al-li). //dr 1 Inaiiiir- 
tiflcinl manner, h> art t>r liumnii skill and 
contrivance 2 With good eontriviiiice; 
with art oi ingenuity •The spidi*r‘s well, 
thielj and artificially wrought ’ TilloUon 
3, Artfully, craftily 

Si> did this young lt.ih.iu hrh.ivt' her- 

sf*lt th.(t she dev.('i\cd rven the « hivsl and ino!,t 
icaUuis persons, both in tin loiirl atul vountr^ 

A/* Buffu’t 

ArtifiCialnOBB (ar-tl-fishiil-nes),#! Tim qua- 
lity of hctiig artificial 

ArtificiOUBt (itr-ti-tish'us), a. Same as Ar- 
tificnil Jtthiiaon 

Artilize (ur'ti lurk r t To give an appear- 
ance of art to 

It I was philosonhor. siys Montaigiir, 1 would 
ii.i!ur,d..rt .in. in-tt'.n1 t'f arluntnj^ nature Tho ox 
pn SSI •!! I*, oihl, bill ilu soiisc IS good Jitilioyhrokf 

Artillerist (ar-til'lcr-i'<t)./i A peraon skilloil 
III giiniiery 

Artillery tar-tiriOT-h. n 1'iii.s Wonl has no 
plural (Fi artiUrric originally ofTeiisive 
weapons, and specifically missile weapons, 
fn»in an old writ art di’i\ t«* work with ar- 
tifice. to fortify, to arm, fn»iu I, art., artU. 
art t'omp cnyinc, from L inyrniinn, a 
contrivance. in\ciition, and machine, from 
(ii- incchanc. art t»r coiitnvaiiee J 1 t In a 
gencial sense, ottensive weapons of war. 
whether large or small used in the follow- 
ing passagOR of how s and arrows 

And P>n.«ihaii gair his tt-ft.lfr v untn his Uivl, and 
s.ild un;.' hiin, la*. ».irr> ihcin to iho nt\ 
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Tlie Pftrthiaiu. having all their hope in artillery^ 

I overcame the Romans oftener than the Romans 
them. Ascham. 

, 2. Cannon ; great guns; ordnance; also ord* 
nance and its necessary equipment botli in 
, men and material (thus including carriages, 
horses, ammunition, Ac.); or simply the 
! men and officers that manage the guns in 
; laud battles and sieges. — 3. The science 
which treats of the use and management of 
: great guns.— A rf/Z/c/ 7 / few/, ail instrument 
j adapteti to stand on a piece of ordnance, and 
having a jicndulous pointer hy wliich it in- 
ditintes tlie angle iietwcen the axis of the 
piece and the plane of the hori/oii —Park 
of artillery Sec Park lUnful reyiment of 
■ artillery, a collective niinic for the whole of 
; the artillery helungiiig to the British army, 
j This force is divided into a iminher of hri- 
. gades which in i espect of size would corre- 
j spoml with the rcginieuts into which the 
j othcrforces are divided.— 7Va/n of artillery, 

; a number of pieces of ordnance, mnnnted 
on carriages, witli all their furniture, fit for 
iiiarc:hing. 

ArtiUexy-znan (ilr-til'l/^r-i-man). n. A man 
who iminagcs a large gun in firing; a soldier 
in the lioyiil Artilh'ry. 
ArtimorailtiCO(ar-te-niu'raii-te"ku). n, [It.] 
All alloy of tin, sulphur, hisinuth, and cop- 
)ier. made in imitation of ancient jewelry, 
it leseiiihles l^-eimit gold In appearance. 
A' IJ Knight 

ArtiOdactyla (ar'ti-r»-dak"ti-lak n.jil. [Or. 
a/'f/oN, cveii-nniiiheretl, and daktyfoa, a toe.] 
A section ot tiic I'ngiilata or hoofctl mam- 
nialh, comprising all those in winch the 
iiiimhcrof tile toes is even (twn or four), 
including tlie rmiiiiiiiiits. uiid also a iiuinlior 
of iion-rumiiintiiig iininials. as the Iiippo- 
)»otatiiUH and tin* i»ig The set'tion includes 
all the ungulate auJiiials used for human 
footl, and domesticateil from time imme- 
' moriul. 

I Artisan (hriti-zan), n (Fr artisan. It. 
aitiyiano, from h artitua, skilled in art, 
throiigii a LL adjective, //rt(h//n««. from 
I L. a ra, art ia, art SceAu'i'. | 1 One skilled 
, in any art, mystery, or trade, a handi- 
I craftsman ; a niechunic - 2 i Otic skilled in 
liigli OI line art ; an artist 

Host . 111(1 li.ippii'st artna/:, 

' Hesi ■»( p.iuitt:rs. dhitnlian, 

' Artist (art'ist), n [Fr artiate. It nrtiata, 
from L. ara, artia, art Sec Akt 1 l.t One 
i skilled ill an art oi trade; one w ho is master 
! or ]irofessor of a ninniiul art; a good work- 
' man in any trade 

I W lu'ii I iiiiiili this (in .'/I.'' mull rtiMils. to iimtate 
I it, but usin^ .iiiotliur w.iy, i(.U niiii.li .hurl Aewton. 

j 2 i A jierson of skill or Ic/iniiiig, an accom- 
j plished person. ‘I'lie wise and fool, the 
1 artiat and uureud ’ Shah 

I SoiiK Will iii.iki UK thr p.itt( in uf igiidMiuc for 
I iu.il.iui; ihis .Sialiptr l|ulius t r*..it) iIk p.ittern of 
I till nrr.il (O/M/, wh'tsi (iwiisnii ]■' .Lph iiiu'hi have 
i lu rll III , I, itllLT III 111.111} .tit-. i ollft , 

3 One who jirofesses and practises one of 
the fine arts, in wliich science and taste 
|)reside over the muniial execution, aspaint^ 
iiig, sculpture, engraving, and arcliitecture. 

I.nvr, . . . .1 more iilr.il (I*/, i' hi than all 

7 conyson. 

Specifically, ami most frctiueiitly, a painter. 

I Miss Sh.ui*’s f.ithsr was an arlt\t .md ui that 
qu.ihiv had };ivrn lessons of dr.iwiui; ni Miss P.’s 
sihool 1 l!ai.kfray 

Artiste (ar-test). n (I'r | A term of very 
extensive apidiciition, denoting oiu* who is 
peculiarly tlexteroiis .-md tasteful in almost 
any art, as a puidic singer, an opci a-dancer, 
and even a hair-dresser or ii eimk 
I Artistic, Artistical (ar-tist'ik. ai -tist'ik-al), 

! a IVrtuimng to art or artists, trained in art; 

mailt 111 the maunerof an artist , cotiformahle 
' to art. charaetcrized liy art. • lie (i>yer)sees, 
too, x\ith an artiatic eye ’ Crnik 
i Artistically (ur-tist'ik-al-li), adr In an 
i artistic luauncr 

Artist-like (art'ist-Iik). a 1 Kesemhling 
an artist *2 Kxernted in the manlier of an 
artist, confoi Ilia) lie to the rulch of art 

To this d.i} . thoov>h \\i h.i\r nu.ie im’-hcd draw- 
itijis, wc h.ivt no dv -igiis th.it arc inox .j» 'tyf-like 
11 hmull. 

Artistry (art'ist-rik n l Artistic flnibh or 
touch , artistic ettect Itrou'iiiny (Bare.] 
2 Works of art BV/if Her 
Artisan taFti-zunk n Same as Artiaan 
Artise ♦ (art'iz). r . t To hii in I'y art. Florio. 
Artless (nrtTcs). a 111 nskilfnl, wanting 
art. knowledge, or skill * A rtlcs» empiricks/ 
A Ilf. lirctecr With of. 

The high •.hoed ph>win.in, ihouhl he quit the land, 
.-trrieu •/ Mars, .uul t*/ the moving xand Drydttt. 


FAte, fUr. fat, fall; me. met. hi^r; pliic, pin; note, nut, move; tube, tub, buU; oil, pound; u, Sc. abuue; y, 8c. fey. 
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S. Evidencing no artistic skill ; inartistic; 
rude. [Bare.] 

Had it been a practice of the Saxons to set up these 
assemblages nf artless and massy pillars, more speci- 
mens would have remained. 7 Ifartoft. 

l^Yee from guile, art, craft, or stratagem; 
aimple: sincere; unaffected; nndesigning ; 
unsophisticated; us, an artless mind. 

The little artless Kosey warbled on her pretty 
ditties. Thackeray 

4. Without artificial adornment; not evi- 
dencing resort to artificial methods of mak- 
ing attractive ; plain: unadorned; simple; 
ns, an artless t^e -SVN. Simple, unaffected, 
sincere, undesigning, guileless, open, candid, 
fnuik, unsophisticated, plain, uniidonied. 
Artlessly (ames-ii), ado. Ill an artless 
manner ; without art or skill ; without 
guile: naturally; sincerely; unaffectedly. 

jGrtlessneSS (nrt'les-nes), a The quality of 
being artless; simplicity; sincerity, uiiaffect- 
edness. 

Ari^ (krt'li), a. Artistic ; skilful ; artful 
•Their artly and ideasiiig relation.* Chap- 
man [Bare.] 

Artocarpaces, Artocarpea (ar'to-kar-pa"- 
se-e, ar-to-kar'pe-e), n. pf [tl r o rtos, hreiul. 
and karpos, fruit J A nnt. onlcr of fdants, 
the bread-fruit order, by some botanists ■ 
rauked as a sub-onler of the rrticacese or 
nettles They arc trees or shrubs, with a 
milky Juice, whicli in some species lianleiis 
into CHOuti'houc, and in the cow-tree (llrosi- 
viuni tralaetitdeadroii) is a milk as good in 
quality as that obtained from the cow ^Tany 
of the plants produee an edible fruit, of which 
the best know'll is the lireud-fnut, Artot'arpns 
(which see) The virulent antiar poison «>f 
.lava is olitainod from tile upas-tree {Anit- 
aris toxicnrui) 

ArtOCarpad (ar-to-kar'iiad), n. A member 
of tlie nat. order Artocarpaeeir 
Artocarpous, Artocarpeous ( dr - to - kar ' - 

{ ms, ar-to-kar'pe-us), a Bclatiiig to bread- 
ruit or the brea<l-fruit tree 
ArtOCarpUB (ur-to-kar'pus), n 'I'lir bread- 
fruit, a genus of jilaiits, nat order Artoear- 
paeeic. Many spee.ies are known, some of 
which yield valuable timber in tin* forests 
of Heiignl and Malabar; but the most iin- 
portaiit species is A. incisa, the br«*nd-fruit 
tree of the Stnitli Sea Islands (See BI{KA1»- 
FRUtT 'J'RKK ) 'J’he jaea-tree or jack-tree 
(A nitefrr^to//a) is the bread-fruit of tro- 

f iieal Asia, where it is extensively used for 
ood The leaves of the tree arc ciitin', i 
the fruit isoldong, and contains nninerons j 
seetls, which are roasted and eaten like tin* j 
elicstnnt 

Artotyxlte (ar-to-ti'iit), n (tlr arfos. | 
bread, and ti/ros, cheese ) One of a sect of I 
heretics in the primitive church, who celo- i 
lirated the ciielmnst w ith bread and eboese, ‘ 
alleging that the first oblatmns of men were | 
not only the fruit of the earth, liut the ]iro- , 
dueeof tln*irtl«H*kK They admitted females i 
tt» the jiriestliood aticl e])is(‘o])acy | 

ArtS-mant (arts'nian), n A man skilled 
ill art or in arts, a learned iiiaii; an adept j 

1 hr pith of .ill sricTK rs wliitli in.iUoth tin ai ts-man , 
dirtrr from llir incKpi rt is in tin.- tinddk- propu-.itinii i 

liiitfit 

Art-Union (art-u'ni-nn) n. An association 
or society, the object of whicli is to aid in > 
extending the knowledge of and love ftir 
the arts of design, and to give encourage- 
ment to artists beyond that attorded by 
private palroiiagt*. Kach member huiiscribes 
annually a certain sum, and a jiart of the j 
aggregate sum tlins raised is gt'iierally set | 
apart for f j puriiose of engraving some | 
work of art, a copy of which is given tti 
every suiiseriber 'I’he greater part of the 
sum annually suliscribed is ein]doyed for 
the purcliase of jiictiires, sculpture, and 
other works of art, whicJi are tlistnbuted 
by lot aiimiig the mein tiers \ jiart of the 
funds is also soinctmies applied as premiums 
for the production of original designs Art- i 
unions seem to h.ive originated in France ■ 
during tlie tune of >apo]eiiii I They sotui , 
afterwards took root in < iernianv, where they ' 
have been very successful The first art- | 
union established in Itritain w’lis tiiat at 
KfUuliiirgh in 1834. 

Arum (H^runi), n [L arum. (Ir, aron, the ; 
wake-robin ] A genus of jilants, nat. order ; 
Aracoio A. maculutum (the eoninion w'ake- j 
robin, or lonls-and-ladies) is abuiniaiit in 
wiMids and hedges in England and Ireland. ; 
It has itcrid proiierties, hut its conn yields 
a starch, which is known by the name of , 
Portland sago or arrow-ixM>t At one time 
this was prepared to a ctinsiderable extent 


in Portland Island. All the species of this ' 
genus develop much heat during fiowering. ' 



Wake robin {.trum maculatum). 


Anmdellaxi (ar-un-de'li-an). a. Pertaining ' 
to the Earl of Arundel — Arundel or Arun- i 
del ia n marbles .See tinder M A M RLE. 
ArundlferouB (ar-nii-dif'»‘r-iiK), a. fL 
annulo, a riH*d, and /era, to bear ] JTo- 
dncing reetls or canes 

ArundinaceouB (it-riiiiMi-na''shus), a 
IL. antndu, a reed.) Pertaining to a reed, 
resembling the ivetl or cane 
Arundineous, Arundlnose (ar-uii-din'(*-us. 

a-ninMm-os). n .Abounding with reetls. 
ArundO (a-nurilo). n |L arundo, a rood, 
said to be from (’elt. aru. water, from their 
grow'iiig 111 or beside water] A reed, a 
genus of grasses, now usually iiinitetl to the 
A . Ihmax anti the s)>ecies which most nearly 
agree w ith it A Donar is a nutivi* of the 
south of F.iir«»pe. Egypt, luid the East It is 
out* of the largest grasses m eiiltivatioii. and 
attains a height of P or 10 feet, or even more, 
with liroad and long leaves Its rant's t>r 
steins are imported from .Spain and Portugal 
for the use of weuvei'M and for flshing-roils 
Arura (a-rt/ru). U [dr aronra, tilleti land, 
fi'oni arofi, tti pltuigli ] Same as Aroura 
Aruspex, Harusi^X (a-rus'jieks. ha-rus^ 
I>eks). n Same as Aruspiee (which see). 
Aruspice, Harusplce (a-rus'pis, ha-nis'pib), 
a |L aruspexiw ha r annex \ One of a class 
of priests in aiieieiit itonie, of Etrurian 
origin, whose btisiness was to iiispeet the 
entrails of vietiins killeil in saeritlee, and by 
them to foretell fiitiirti events 
Anispicy, Hanisplcy (a-rii.s'pi-si. hn-rns'pi- 
si), a The net tif in'tignostieutiiig )>y in 
spectioii t)f tlie entrails of beasts shun in i 
sacrifice j 

A ft.iiiii* more it“.s lli.iii tlic roguery i 

(M old I .iii'l .oignry f 

Arvell (aFvel). a IW ri a fiinerni ar, j 
o\er, ainl teph>. to weep ) A funeral tirni,e. , 
ArvlCOla (ar vik'o In), a (I, aream, n tielil, I 
and ctUo^ to inlialut | A genus of rodent j 
aninials, suii ord»T Muritla* or Miee A j 
amphibia is the water vole (or water rat), i 
ninl .1 atfrei^ffs ih the fiebi-vole. or short- j 
tuileii lleld-nioijsi* The latter is a most de- j 
stnictive sjieeie'^, multiplying as it does pro- 
digioiisly' in hoine seasons, when it proves a 
great nuisance in gardens, plaiitatioii.s, and 
flebis 

Aryan (ar'i-an or a'rj-an), a pskr. Hrpa, 
noldc,«nnineiit, jindialdy troiiia/'. tojdongh, 
fitjiii the triliesthal follow husbainlry being 
more civili/ed than jnmdy noiimdie races 
From tlie„»aiiie root we have Jean, Atran, 
Persia; Arpararta, the Vedie iiuine of 
nintiiislait A riobn rza nen. Ac 

.See Max Muller’s J^rrtares] An Indo- 
European ; a ineiidM ‘1 of that division of the 
hiiinaii rare wliit*h inclmles the Hindus and 
Pel Hiaiis n.s its c.'isleni )>r:uieh. ami the 
(VltM, tlie dn-eks and Italians, the Slaves 
and the 'I’eiitons, as its western ‘'rin' 
inirent stork was.’says Max Muller, •asniall 
(Ian Settled probaldy on the highest eleva- 
tion ol Ceiitial Asia, speaking a language 
not yet Sanskrit, or Greek t»r derniaii, but 
containing the dialectic germs of all ’ This 
Asiatic origin of the Aryans, however, is 
n<>t now H<i generally accepted as fornierlj; 
various scholars nowr luiserting Europe to 
have been their original home 'I'he roots 
common to the various Aryan tfuigues show 
that even in tlie earliest ijeriod the race had 
made honie progress in civilization The | 
first written notice of Aryans is in the Kig- 
Vetla, l.’MW li c., whicli deseribes them as a 
white race that had come into llindiistan 
from the north-w'cst. The earliest Aryan 


cotonistBof Europe, if they came from Asia, 
were the Celts, who probably found it a 
Bingle traversed by bands of wandering 
Finns and Iberians. 

Many words still live In India and I-ngi.'ind th.ti 
have witnetiseil the first separation of die northern 
and sniithrm Aryans, and these are witnesses not 
to be shaken by any cruss-examinntion The terms 
for (lod, for house, tor father, iiiothcr, sou, daughter, 
fur dog and »ow, for heart and te.irs, for axe and 
tree, ideniiiiil in alt the liulu-Ltiropoan idioms, are 
like the w.it( li words of soldiers We k.luillenge the 
seeiiiiiig str.<iiger, ami whether he an.swer wuh the 
lips of a (..reek, a (.ermaii, or an liuliaii, we reiog- 
lure him as one ut ourselves. There was a time 
when the uiicestors of the felts, the l,crm.ins, the 
.Si.ivonians, the I'.rceks, .ind Italians, the l*crsi.ins 
.Old Hindus, were living together beneatli tlie $.imc 
roof, sejtnr.ite from the .incestors of the Semitic .ind 
'rur.inian r.u-es Muller. 

Aryan (aFi-an or iVrI-an), a. A term ajiplied 
to a division of the human family, as well 
as their speech See the noun 

In rontinn.-il struggle with each other, .ind with 
Si-mitie and 'rnr.ini.ui r.iies, those ..frioa nationi 
have become tlie rulers of histors, .ind it seems to 
be their mission to link all parts ofthe world together 
b)' the Lh.iiil.s of c.iviliA(tioii, ooiiimeiLi-, .uid religinii. 

d/.fi MuUer. 

Arytssnoid, Arytenoid (ar-i-te imid). a. 

[Gr. ariftainn, ii ladle or cup. and eaius, 
slnipc I Ladle- or cu])-shaped ; in anat. 
applied to two small cartilages at the top 
of the larynx, auil also to the muscles, 
glands, Ac . coiiiiivtcd with these cartilages. 
Ab (nz), adv. and evuj |(*ontr from A. Sax. 
eallnwa, that is all so. throiigli tlic fimns 
n/sira, also, nine, als, use: {) Fris nfsa.alse, 
ase, (i als, also, ns j 1. E(|Ual or similar to; 
like 

Ye sli.ill be .n gods, knowing goo.l .unl evil 

< .Ctl III <1. 

2. ill the maimer in which , in the same 
inamier as; in proportion to or with; in 
acconlanci* with. 

I live a.r 1 did; I think oi I did, I love voii (M I did. 

Sihtk 

.-/c thy days, so shall tliy sir. ngih be 

I >1-111 XXXIIt, 

.3 t That, introducing or c.\prcsHiiiK a coiiso- 
(|iiencc. 

Till* rel.itions .in- so imeertJUt ai they ri’i|iiire a 
gre.ii de.d of examiii.inMii Piuon. 

4 t As if 

( oiiti'iiteil III ,1 nest of snow 

lie lies, ,n \ ills blr*. did know // allcr 

r* While; wlien, during; at the same time 

And w’luslled ai In wi lit for vv.iiit of tlioiighi 

Pntlen 

0 For example; for instance: to wit; thus. 

A siiupli iilc.i I. one ide.i, m swei I, biller 

t.\Kie 

7 InthestiiP idea, condition, or cliaractcr 
of ‘'riiat law whici' coiiceriieth men os 
men ’ Hooker 

I oiig .11 III .oiiif-il tong.ird tin* popem the sue- 
le-sorol till chill ol tilt .ipo .III"., .n tin be.irer of 
III. k.jsol e.irih .ind lit .ivi-ii, llii y h.id learned to 

I I g.iril liiiii a\ till Ih.ist, the Aiituhrel the M.in of 

Sill M.iiiiulay 

b. llecaiise; since 

Then 1 bi.iiight her nr pitying h«-r h ird usage. 

/1/ir r I tufjer 

Af the wind w.is f.ivoiinibk- I Imd .m oiiportiiiiity 
of siirveyiug this .Mii.i/iug st ene /.’/» lierkelry. 

9 t Than | Probably an oversight | 

The king was not iiioie forw.inl !.» beslow f.ivnurs 
on till III, Ki lh«-v Irei III di .d .diroiil . huller. 

in E(|uivalcnt to the ri'lativc that when 

III a subsequent jiart of a seiibnee, and 
aiiHwering Kwsueh in lliepreiedmg part; os, 
ap|iomt to ulWee Kueh men an deserve public 
confidence, give us kmc/i tliiiigsah you please. 
l*onnerl>, ami in vulgar speecb to this day, 
used III other jMisitions as a n*lative-^ wfia 

01 that, without a jirccediiig saeh ; as. the 
man an goes to market ‘'J'hat gentleness 
an I was wont to haw.' Shah ‘rmler 
tiiese hard conditions us this time is like to 
lay upon me.' Shak. 

Hi-n 1 do lif-.|ui.-alht- to tin '* 

In full ii>is«-i ssioii h.df th.il K'-ucl.i' hilh 
Aiul wli.il (i» nr.idfoni hold, ol iii' in < hitf 
oM play 

11 Even, just , witli the cflet t of marking 
time Ol place a JittJi* moii* cjji}>hatically, 
foriiierly l oniiiion in such expressions as, 
when an. there an | Obsolete or Vulgar, cx- 
eejit in the 1*0111111011 ]>hras(*. an pel J 
’I h»-r».* is 110 < hristi.iii duty that is not to be* sea- 
sum d .iiid set oh with 1 luo rishiu-v.— wlm h m.ithmi- 
s.iud outw.ipl .Old lull riiutiiiig fro.,^ 1 -. iii.iv yet be 
done w-t 11. «i 11 . this v.ik- c.f ic irs Milton. 

Il.-furt pun. .hiiitiit Ilf w,i>, tc. I'* he ifd.».fo-mor 
p.w li orhuiton 

An, 111 the protasis or preceding l»art of a 
sentence, has no in the apodosis t«» answer 
It; as. an wcith the peojde, no witli tlie )>riest. 
Formerly as was frequently used after so, 


ch, «Aaiii; £h. Sc. locA; e,go; J,jfob; fi, JV. ton; og, sii^; »H, f/icn; th, f/uii; w, wig; vh, whig; zh. uzaro.- Sec Kky. 
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where we would now use that he, that it, 
that they, Ac. 

Indeed the pro^jMfct of aflAirs here is so strange 
and itielanchniy, as would iii>tkc any one desirnue of 
withdr.'iwfnir from the country at any rate f/ume. 

— Aa-ae, with an adjective «r adverb, fre- 
oiieiiUy fif (juantity, between, HlKnifleK (a) to 
tiie extent, nundier, diatance, Ac. , of; equal 
to or eqiiallv with; proportionally t«). or in 
the proportion of; to a nuinlier, extent, Ac , 
equal witli or the aatne lui; aa. Jack is a» 

Kooil aa hia maatur; 1 uecotnpanied him aa 
tar aa the church ; he haa aa many na you. 

In poetry ami rhetorical proac tlie flrat aa 
Ih aoinetimea omitted ‘Thou trood old man 
benevolent wlae.' Poiie (h) Alihoutfh ; 
however; notwithatandiin;, aa, for na miKiity 
aa he ia I dread liim not Aa tj, in aorne i 
way, manner, or character that would be i 
ohaervod if ; hinneriy aa waa often tiacnl for ! 
aa iS- See 4, aimve Aa /or, aa to, in or ! 
with regard or reapect to ; as, aa/or iiiiii, i < 
dcapiae him A a it tar re, a phrane uaeil to 
■often or excuae aome expre«Miou that miglit 

be regarded aa impnqivr, incoiiKruouH, or in , , . ^ , , . , . 

any way iinaultnbie Aa thoityh, aameaa A a i «“*na inaerted at tiie baac of the atyle, and 
i/, - Aa well, alao. In addition; in like man- with theconnectiveof theantheraprolonped 


plant, nat. order Ariatolochiaceic, and Imt- 
anically called Aearam europmun. Its 
leavea are acrid, bitter, and nauaeoua, and 
ita root la extremely acrid. Both the leaves 
and root were formerly used aa an emetic. 
Tile French call it Mtmret or public-house 
plant, because it was formerly u»ed to relieve 
the stomachs of those who had lieen flrinking 
tiMi heavily It entered into the composition 
of medicated snuffs recommended in cases 
of headache. 

Alarm, Aiarlne (as'a-rin). n. (CaoliMO^.) 
A volatile Sfdid obtained from Aaarum 
eiiropceum. It has a remarkable tendency 
to crystallize in beautifully defined forms, 
and also to pass into the amorphous condi- 
tion, from which it may bo again brought 
into the crj'staliine state It has an aro- 
inatic taste and sniell like those of camphor, 
('ailed also Aaaratu! 

Aiarone (as'a-rdn), n Same ns Aaarin 

Alarum (as'a-mm), » i(*r aaarnn, asara- 
baccH I A genus of plants, nat order Aris- 
tolochincea*. diHtingiiished by its bell- 
shaped, three -cleft perianth, twelve sta- 


lior; ns, I did it ainl lie did it aa well Aa 
well aa, equally with , as, he aa well aa she 
was lliere A a yet. up to tiie present time, 
up to tliis moment 

Al (as), n ]>1 Aaiei (ns'e/,) 1 A Koman 

weight of 12 ounces, answering to the libra 
or pound ‘J A lioinnii copjier or bronze 
coin, originally of a pound weight, but re- 
<lue.ed after the first I'lmic war to 2 ounces. 



Ah (hali real si/r) — S(*C('iinen in nritish MiiHetim, 

ill (he seeoiid I'linie war to 1 oiiiiee, and 
latterly to 1 ouiiee 'i'ln* most eomtiion form 
had the two-fneed head of .1 anus on one side 
and the prow of a ship on the other. ;i An 
liiU'ger, a whole or siuglc thing, hence Ihe 
English ore. 

Al(as),n pi JElir (ii'sir) jlcel daa ] In 
Scaiul. myth one of the gods, tin* inhabi- 
tants of Asgard It appears in the tw of 
such luiiiies as Oaear, Oahorn, Uatvald See 
Asoakh 

Aia(as'a), H I N(<w I, aaa, of oriontul origin ] 
An nneient name of n giini 
AmuIuIcIb (lis-a-dnrHis). n Benzoin 
Aiafetlda. Aiafoitlda ( ns-a-feTnl-a ). n. 
Id so. glim, and I. Jatutaa. fetid 1 A fetid 
inspissated sap from tlie Hast Indies, the 
conerete juice of tlie harthex Aaa,fetula, a 
large umbelliferoiiH |dant foiiiid in Western 
Tlliet It is used in medieine as an anli- 
spasmoiUc, an«i Is useful in cases of tlatu- 
leney. In hysti'rie paroxysms, and otlier nerv- 
ous nffeetioiiH An inferior sort is the pro- 
ilnet of eertain species of Ferula 
Aiagrna (a-sn -gre a). II I So eolled in 
honour of Aaa itray. wdm wroli> a treatise 
on tin* Mclanihacea* of America ) A genus 
of jilants belonging to the nut ortler Melan 
tlnu'OieorcoIchiciiiuH. ineluding but a single 


into an aw'l-slia|»ed process The'frnit is a 
six-eetled capsule, sumionnteil by the ]>er- 
sistent limb of the calyx The spe.cieB are 
dispersed over Europe and the temperate 
parts of Asia and North America. A. earth 
jttrma is nsarahacca. 8ce Akakaiiacca. 
AlbeitiC (as-bes'tik). a. Kclatiiig to or con- 
taining asbestos 

Albestiform (as-lies'ti-fuTm). a. Having 
tin* structure of asbestos. 

Albeitlne (as- lies ‘tin), a. Pertaining to 
asliestoH, or partaking of its nature and 
qualities : ineombustible. 

Albeitlnlte fas-lK*s'tiu-it). n. [.See Asiikh- 
ms ] Aetinoiiteorstnihlsteln —Caleifetoua 
aaheatimir, a variety of steatite. 

AilMltOB, Aibeitui (as-lies'toB, Rs-bcs'tus), 
n (dr aaheatm, inextinguishable -a, neg , 
ami abennumi, to extinguish. I A fibrous 
variety of several members of the horn- 
blende family, as aiigite. aetinolite. and tre- 
iindite, coinjioHed of separable filaments, 
witli a silky lustre. The fibres are some- 
times delicate, flexible, and clastic; at oilier 
times stiff and brittle. Its powder is soft to 
the toueii ; its colours arc some shade of 
wliito, gray, or green, passing into brown, 
red, or Idaek It is ineombustible. and bos 
lieen wrought into a soft, flexible eloth, 
wbleli was fonnerly used as a shroud for 
dead bodies It lias been also manufactured 
into iueonibustilde paper ami wicks for 
lamps .Some varieties are enmpac*t and 
take a fine polish, others are loose, like flax 
or silky wool Lisrniform aabeattw, or iiiotin- 
tain-wood, is a variety presenting an irregu- 
lar fllaineiitoiis structure, like wood 
cork, mountain -leather, ftmil paper, luul 
/oaail flax are varieties. Asliestos is foiiml 
chieliy ill comiectioii w-ith seriicutiue, and 
is of frequent oeeiirrence in all its varieties 
at I’ortsoy, Banffshire, and in many other 
loi'alities A tine variety is called amianth 
or amianthiia 

Albeitoui (as-lws'tiis), a Same as Aabeatic 
AlbOlHl, Albollne (as'lnd-in). n [dr aa- 
bolt',houi I An oil-like, nitrogenous matter, 
acrid and bitter, olitaiiied from soot of wistd 
Aloaridss (as-kar'i-de). n. pi. [From genus 
Aakana [ A raiiiily of Kiitozoa, or thread- 
like. intestiunl worms. The body is cylin- 
drical. elastic, and ia]H>ring towards each 
end, and the liead trivalved Two species 
infest tile human liody -one large, found in 
the stiinll intestines, called Aacaria lumbri^ 


speeieM(,4 oflieniaha) This pliiiil is bulbous. | r^ddea, the other very small, found in the 

. linear, grass like leaves, and “ * ' * ' ‘ “ ‘ 


xvltli long, 

long braetless cluster of tlowers Froiii its 
seeds (called (Vhadlllii seeds) is obtained t lie 
alkuliiie poison eiilled verutriiie. wliich has 
lieeu employed in rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections 

Aiapbei(as'ii-fi^z). n (dr. aaaphea, obscun* | 
A genus »»f very minute, parasitic ichiieii 
moil Hies, which prey on. and keep in elieck. 
tiie aphides, s«> destructive to our ero|>s ami 
fruits The female puuetures the w'ingless 
female aphides witli her oviduct, and lays 
ail egg in eaeli ; tliesi' hateh, iMieome luag- 
gotfl. and eat out the inside of the aphis. 

AMtpllUI(as'M-fiis), 71 [dr aMipAi>s,ob8eiire 1 
A genus of tritobites. eiiiiraeteristie of tlie 
lower palwozoie rocks, so called from their 
true nature having been long obsenrt*. 

AHUrabacca (a8'a-rn-1tak’'ka). u i A eomip- 
lion of aaarum and baecharia, two plants 
which wore confouiitled 1 A small liardy 


reetiiin, called vl. rermieularia. But some 
aiitiioiities ii a ve separated this species from 
the Ascaridie and ealleil it Oxynris 
AscarlBiaH'ka ris>, a. pi ABcajrtdei(as-kRr'- 
i-de/) [dr. an iiitestinnl worm 1 A 

genus of intestinal worms See AsCAKlDJC. 
Alcauncel (as-kans'). adv See A^kanok 
Sftenaei 

Aicend (iis.send'I, r i [L aaeendo ad, to, 
amt aeando. to mount or climb 1 I To move 
upwards; t\* mount . to go up; to rise, 
wliethiT 111 air or water, or uiK»n a material 
object. 

In OUT projw inotinn wc a rerntf 
I'p to OUT iKitivr >e.»i , dcMcni and fall 
1 < I UN Is .uU f r>c Afuteit 

2 To rise, ill a flguratlx'e sense ; to proceed 
from an inferior to a superior degree, from 
mean to ruible objects, from particulars to 
generals, Ac. 

By thcNC steps wc sh.iil asirud to inoTr Just ideas i 
of the glory of Jesus Christ tt'atts. ' 


8. To proceed from modem to ancient times;, 
to go backward in the order of time; as, our 
inquiries aaeend to the remotest antiquity. 

4. To rise, as a star; to appear above the 
horizon. 

Higher yet that star ascends. Str y. Bawring-. 

5. In music, to rise in vocal utterance; to 
pass from any note to one more acute.— 
Syn. To rise, arise, mount, climb, scale, 
soar, tower. 

Alcend (as-sendO. v.t. 1. To go or move 
upwards upon; to climb; as, to ascend a hill 
or ladder; to aaeend a tree. * Aaeend ^e 
rampart ’ Cowper. — 2. To move upwards 
along ; to go towards the source ; as, to 
aaeend a river. 

Aioendable (as-send'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being ascended. Written also Aaeendible. 
Aicendance, Aioendan(W (as-send'ans, as- 
send'an-si), u. Same as Aacendency, which, 
is the more common spelling. 

Fear had too much ascendance on the mind. 

Fielding. 

Its (noMlity's) true type hoing august descent, and 
ascendancy over masses of vjissals. F.dm. Rev. 

Aloendant (ns-send'ant). n. 1. Superiority 
or eoiiimanuing influence; predominance; 
as, one man has the aaeendant over another. 

Chirvres had ni qtiired over the mind of the young 
nion.iri h the ascendant not only of a tutor, but of a 
parent Robertson. 

2. An ancestor, or one who precedes in* 
genealogy or degrees of kindred : opposed 
to deaee admit 

The most nefariniis kind of bastards are incestuous 
bastards, winch are l>cgotteii between ascendants 
and descendants Aylljfe. 

3 One possessing superiority or great iu- 
fluence '3etii\umaacendanU' Jturke. [Rare.] 
4. Height; elevation. ‘Sciences that were 
tlierc ill their highest aaeendant.* Sir W. 
Temple 

Marlhrirnugh hful not, when Popery w.is in the 
ascendant, crossed himself, shrived fuiiiself, done 
pcnatitc, taken the coiiiinunion in one kind, and, at 
soon as .1 turn of fnitime tame, .ipostatized b.ick 
ag.dn Macaulay. 

r> In aatrol that sign of the zodiac whichi 
rises altove the horizon at tive time of one's 
birth, suiiposed to iinve iiillucnce on a per- 
son's life and fortune. The first of the 
twelve houses of heaven, and the planet or 
other heavenly body wliich rules In this 
house, is called lord of the aaeendant; hence, 
to be in the aaeendant signifies to have com- 
manding power or influence, to oecujiy a 
ruling jiosition; and lord <\f the aaeendant, 
one who lias possession of such power or 
influence; as. to rule, for a while, lord of 
the aaeendant 

Aicendant, Aicendent (as-send‘ant, as- 
seiul'eiit ), « 1 . t Proceeding upwanl ; rising; 
mounting 2 Superior, predominant, sur- 
passing • An aaeendiint spirit over him.’ 
South, .'t In aatrol. above the liorizon 
Thr coiibtellAtinn . is ,’ibout that tiiiirai(-»»f(T»^ 
■Hit y Rrcaene. 

4. In hot said of an ovule or seed attached 
to tile middle of tlie ovary or fruit, and 
direeted upward 

Aicendeiicy (us-send'en-si). n Governing 
or eontrolliiig inilueiiee; jiower 
Custom h.is .in ascendent y o\ct iiiiderst.'inding 
Watts. 

Syn (’ontrol. authority, influence, sway, 
dominion, prevalenee, domination. 
AKJendent (ns-send'ent), a See AsoKNDANT. 
Aicendlble (as-sena'i-bl), a. Same as As- 
rendable 

Aicendlng (as-send'iug). p. and a. 1 ITo- 
eeedlng from u low' position to a higher; 
rising, moving upwards; prureediiig from 
the less tu the greater, proceeding from a 
later to an earlier time; rising from grave 
to nioie aeiite A star is said to lie aseend- 
irtfl when rising abox’e tlie horizon in any 
liarallel of the equator Aaeendiny lati- 
tude. the latitude of a planet when moving 
toward the north po\e. — Aaeend iny node, 
that point of a planet’s orbit wherein it 
passes the ecliptic to pniceed northw’ard. 

It is also called the northern node. - Aaeend- 
iwj aupta, the signs ('apricoriius, Aquarius, 
Pisces, Aries, Taunts, and Gemini, are so 
called because the sun. while in them, is 
Rpproiiehing the north celestial Jude, which 
is elevated to us. — 2 lii hot growing up- 
wards; as. the stem of a plant, which is 
railed the aaeendiny a\\e.—Aaeendinq vea- 
aela, in anat those which carry the blood 
upwanl or toward the superior parts of the 
iKHly 

AlCeniion (as-sen'shon), n. [L aaeenaio.} 

1. The act of ascending ; a rising ; specifi- 
cally, the aaeenaian, the visible elevation ot 


Fate, far. fat. fall; ni6, met. ht'r; pine, pin; ndte. not, robve; tflbe, tub, b«Il; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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our Saviour to heaven. —2. f The thing rising 
or ascending. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the 
brain doth only &ufler fVom vaporous asttmicns 
from the stomach Str T. Browne. 

— Right ateetution of the sun or of a star, in 
aatrou. the arc of the equator intercepted 
between the first point of Aries and that 
point of the equator which conies to the ; 
meridian at the same instant with the star. i 
‘■Oblique agcetuion, in astron. an arc of the ' 
equator intercepted between tlie first point ' 
ox Aries and that point of theeiiuator which 
comes to the horizon at the same time with 
the star. The terms oblique ascetigion and 
(uieensimal difference (see below) are nearly | 
out of use. ! 

AsoenBioxial (as-sen'sliou-al). a. Relating 
to ascension; ascending or rising up - As- 
eeneional difference, in aetron the differ- ; 
ence between the right and oblique ascen- ! 
sion of the same point on the surface nf the 
sphere: used chiefly as expressing the differ- 
ence lietweeu the time of the rising or sot- ! 
ting of a body and six o’cdock, or six hours . 
from its meridian passage. I 

A 80 en 8 ion-da 7 (as-sen'shon-da). n. Tlieday ' 
on which the ascension of the Saviour is 
commemorated: often called IJoly Thure- | 
day. It is a inovalde feast, always fulling ; 
on the Thursday but one before Whitsun- i 
tide i 

ABOenslve (as-sen'siv), a I In a state of ' 
ascent ; rising ; tending to rise, or causing ; 
to rise Sir T. Browne --2 In gram in- ■ 
creasing the force; intensive; augmentative, i 
[Bare J i 

ABOent (as-sent'), n. [Formed from the verb | 
ancend, Fr. aneendre, on the type of tii‘Mcent, , 
Fr desceute, from deeeemire [ 1 The act of 
rising; motion upwards, whether in air, 
water, or other fluid, or on elevated objects, ] 
rise; a mounting upward; us, the accent of , 
vapours from the earth. 

To him with swift ascent he up returned Afilton ' 

2. The way by which one ascends; the means I 
of ascending; acclivity ! 

It wall a rock | 

Conspicuous far; winding witli one ascent. AltUon \ 

S. An eminence, hill, or high place * l)e- 

t iressed Valleys and swelling ageentc ’ Bent- , 
ey —4. 1'hc degree of elevation of an object, 
or the angle it makes with a horizontal line; 
as, a road has an accent of five degrees i 

f) The act of proceeding from an inferior to • 
a superior degree, from particulars to gen- ' 
erals, A'c. | 

Thf asien/i from particular to general .irc all sut- | 
cessive, and each step of this astent rerpnres time i 
and labour. .7 S Aftii 

ABCertaln (as-sf^r-tan'), v.t [O.Fr nccer- I 
tainer, acertener, to certify, to ascertain, to I 
assure a, ac, forL. ad, to, Fr. certain, as if I 
from a L.L form cerfan/ot, from L certnc, j 
sure. Hec CKKTAI.N I 1 To make certain ; ! 
to define or reduce to precision liy removing . 
doubt, obscurity, or ambiguity; to deter- 
mine j 

1 he divinr law ascertains the trutli Hooker j 
1 Ilf two first Inifs of the following book sfion to 
asiertatn tlu true ine.miiig of the conclusion <it this 

C owpet j 

\Vh,itfVtr iii.ly be thought of the iHeit wliichtlif* 1 
stuilv of the law had upon the rights of .t siibjeit, it 
(ondiiLcd iii.-iteri<illy to the set iinty of good onler by j 
the hcrcclitar) succession of till irnw'ii i 
tl.il/.im 

2 To find out by trial, examination, or ex- 
periment, so as t(i know for t'ertaiii , tn ac- 
quire an a(‘(‘urate knowledge of , ns, tn nn- 
eertain the dght of a cominotlit> or the 
purity of n iiictal.— 3 t To iiiiike sure nf by 
adnptiiig previous measures; to ensure 

The iiiiiustry. in order to attrrf.iin .i m.ijority in ■ 
thf House of Lords, persuaded the ipiecii to create 
twelve new peers SmoUett , 


certainty.— 2. The act of becoming certain; 
acquirement with certainty ; a finding out. 

We can proceed in the ascertainment of iiiteri),il 
truths as we proceed in the ascertainment of exter- 
nal ones. N, Sfemer. 

ABooBBancy. ABceBBant (as-scs'saii-si, os- 
ses'sant). Same as Aeettceney, Aerwe.nt. 

ABCetlO (as-sot'ik), a. [Gr. aeMoH, exercistMl, 
hardened, from tukeo, to exercise In an- 
cient Greece ack^ew meant the discipline 
undergone hy the athletes while training. 
Tn the schools of the Stoics the same w ord 
was applied to the controlling of the appe- 
tites and passions, and the practice of aus- 
tere virtue. In these senses of the Stoics 
it passed into the Christian Church.] I'n- 
diily strict or rigid in devotions or mortifi- 
cations; severe; austere. ‘ A constant aeeetic 
course of the severest abstinence and devo- 
tion ’ South 

Ascetic (as-set'ik), n 1 Guo who retires 
from the customary business of life, and 
devotes himself to the duties of piety and 
devotion: one who practises excessive rigour 
and sclf-dciiial in religious tilings, a hermit; I 
a recluse. 

Ho tli.it preachos tn man, should iiiidorst.iiid wh.it 
is III mail ; and th,it skill can scarce lie .ittaiiieil by 
.HI ascetii in his suhtudes Atterbury. 

2 pi The title of certain books on devout 
exercises; as, the Asccfics of St. Basil. 

Asceticism (as-set'i sizm), n The condition 
or jinictice tif ascetics 

Asd (as'si). n pi of aceuc (which see) 

Aatdft ll (as'si-iin), n. [ L accius, shadowless, 
Gr ackioH a, priv., ami ckia, a shadow | A 
pewm who. at certain times of the year, has 
no shadow at noon The inhahtiantH of tlie 
torrid zone atone fulfil this t'ondltion, having 
the sun twice a year in their zenitli at noon. 

Ascidia (as-siil'i-n), n pi. [Gr ackidion, a 
little bottle, from ackoc, a leutlierii bag, a 
bottle ] A name given to the 'riinicatu or i 
'Heu-H(piirts,' niolluHcous aniimils of a low | 
grade. They are found at low-water mark j 
on the sea-lieach. and are ilredged from I 
deep water attached to stones, shells, and 
fixed objects. An ascidian presents exter- 
nally the at))H9urancc of a wine-jar or double- 
necked bottle, the one apcrtim^of the bottle | 
corics])nndiiig to the mouth, and the other 
to the vent or excretory aperture A feature 
in the organi/ation of these uiiiinuls is that 
a large nroportioii of the tough outer case 
or test is ci.inposcd of cellulose, a starchy 
substance highly characteristic of plants. 
The mouth -oiHUiing leads into a lami 
branchial or hreathma me; and from the 
iKittoni of this sac the digestive system, 



Astidi.iiis 

I, I'eriiphor.i a, iiiuutii, b, vciit, i, liiU’Stiii.il (..in.il; 
it, sliiiii.ii.)i ; e, •-•aiiimiii tubular stfin Asi uli i 
CLlinuit.i. i. As( I'iia Mrgiiica 4, C yiitliia ipi.idr.iii 
gul.iria 5, Kiiltylius Molai-iiis 


4 t To make certain or confident ; to cause ' 

to feel certain; to assure; as, to accertain . 
us of tile goodness of our work. I 

Miinrer assured them that the design was .ippruved , 
of by lleaicn. .ind that the Almighty had in a rlre.iiii | 
him ofits etfi'Cts ,_tr. tV. Bobertion 

5 To establish with certainty; to render 
invariable, and not subject to caprice , to fix ' 
[Rare ] 

The mildness and precision of their l.iws aicer- ■ 
tatned the rule and nie.4surc of t.ix.ition litbban 

ABOertaiuable (as-s6r-tan'a-bl), a raimide • 
<»f l*eing ascertained ; capable of being cer- 
tainly known or reduced to a certainty. 

ABOertalner (as-sfer-tun'^r), n. One who j 
ascertains I 

AS00XtaiXiment(a8-s(^r-Un'ment),n 1 f The 
act of fixing or determining ; a reducing to . 


consisting of stomach and intestine, is con- 
tinued, the intestine oi>ening into a second 
sac. tlie atriaf chamber Tins latti'i' cavity 
opens externally by the second luicrturc of 
the body, and also emits the effete water 
wliicli has been used in breathing A single 
nerx'oiiH mass or ganglion rcpi'esents the 
nervous system, this moss being plai'cil be- 
tivecn the two apertures of the Isidy .Male 
and female reproductive organs exist in 
each a^’idinn The asiddians pass through 
]>eculiar phases of development, the young 
appearing like a tadpole body. These animals 
may be ninytc or simple, social or compound 
In sociaf ascidians tlie )ieduuclcs of a num- 
ber of individuals aixMinited into a eouiniori 
tubular stem, with a partial common circu- 
lation of blood. 'The sjiecies are more or 


ch. eAain; eh, Sc. locA; g»go; J, job; li, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; TH, then; th, thin; 
VoL. I 


less gelatinous, and some are used as food 
> in China and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

ABddUuUB (as-sid'i-a-dS), n. pi. [Ascidia 
(which see), and Gr. eidos, reseiuhlaiicc.] 
One of the five families of molluscoids into 
which Mr Woodward has divided the class 
Tunicata, and comprising the simple aseid- 
ians. 

ABCidian (as-sid'i-an), a of or belonging 
to the Ascidia or Tunicata See AHriiUA. 
ABCidlatl (as-sid'i-nii), n. One of the Ascidia 
or Tunicata; a sea-s(|uirt 
ABddlform (as-sid'i-form), a. Shaped like 
, nil ascidian; hottle-sha)»ed. 

, ABddioida(as-8id'i-oid"a). n pi [SeeAsciD- 
: lAbJi J A name sometimes used ns sjiio- 
nymous with Ascidia or 'riiiiicnia 
ABddlum (ns-sid'i-um). n (See Ascidia.) 
In bot. u hollow tube or pitcher-like appen- 
dage foiinil ill sonic plants, and formed by 
a modified leaf It is often closed by n lid, 
as in the true pitcher-plant I'hc pitclier 
contains fluid, in wiiich flies and other in- 
! sei'ts arc drow'iicd. 

ABdgeroUB (as-sij'£r-us). a. [Gr askos, a 
bag, and aero, to bear.] In bot bearing 
nsci, as lichens and nst'oinycetous fungi. 
ABdtan (ns'si-tan). n. [Gr askos. a bag or 
wine-skill.] h'ccles. hist, one of a sect or 
branch of MoiitaiiiHts wlio ap])t'an‘d in the 
8t‘cond century. 'JTiey iiitixidiiced into their 
assemblies certain bacchanals, wlin danced 
around a ling or skin distended witli air, in 
allusion to the bottles filled with new W'ine, 
Mat. ix 17 

ABdteB (as-si'tcz). n. |Gr askos. a bladder.} 
In ined dro))s> of the abdomen, or of the 
]>eritoneal itavity, from n collection of serous 
fiiiid within llic peritoneum 
AadtlC, ABdtical (as-sit'ik. as-sit'ik-al), a. 

Itidating to ascites, dropsical 
ABdtltlollB (as-si-tish'us), a [L h. asciti- 
tins, from L ndscisro, ascisco, ascihnn. to 
receive with apjiroval, to unite to one's self 

ad, to, and scisco. to iiiquin\ to approve, 
from scio. to know] Additional, added; 
Muppleineiital ; not inherent or original; 
adscitilioiis 

IlttiiK-r li.is licrii rt'Lkoiicd an an itifnms tmitie 
rope. 

ABCleplad(aH-klc'pi-nil) n. | From /Ijicfcjtn'- 
co/cK.a Greek poet, who invented this metre ) 
In anc pros a verse ronslsting of four feet, 
a spondee, tuo choniunbi, and an iambus; 
or of a spondee, c dactyl, a long syllable 
followed by a cesura, then two dactyls. 

M.i ir I Ills At.lvis I oilltl^ ri* | I'TIn'ls 

M.iuT I IMS .11.1 I \ IS II i>(llti‘ I ri>i:n>ils. 

ABClBpladaceSB (as-klc pi-H-diV'se-c), n. pi. 
[From Asclrpias, the t.MdeuI genus] A 
nat. order of inotionctaloUis dicotyledonous 
plants, known by the grains of pcdlen ad- 
licriiig togetluT in a wax like mass within 
the cell of the anther, and by the fruit con- 
sisting of two siircadiiig follicles Over a 
tlioiiHund species are known, chiefiy from 
tin* trojiical regions of the world The 
genera Stapelia, Iloya, Asclepias, Vincetoxi- 
cuiii, Ceropegia, I’criplocu, tVe , belong to 
this order The species arc generally poi- 
sonous, being eminently cintdii* and purga- 
tive. Marsdenm ttnetnria yields a blue dye 
resembling indigo, and M tenacishiina yields 
the fibre called jettee. 

ABClepladiC (as klc']>i-ad"ik). a. Of or per- 
taining to tli(‘ UKclepiud, a kind of veiiie 
.See As('LUI>IAD 

ABdeplaB (as-kliVpi-as), n |(lr osklepias, 
an iineertuin plant, named after Asklrpios, 
tbcgiMlofniedieinc, L .Rsculajnus | A genus 
of plants, ilic. type and the largest genus of 
the nat. order Aseloiiiadaceie Most, of the 
species an* .North Amerit'ati herbs, having 
iipposlte, alternate, or verticillub* leaves. 
Many of them possess powerful medicinal 
qualities A dernmbrns is diapliorctic and 
suilorifie, and Inis the singular property of 
exciting general perspiration, without in- 
creasing in any sensible degree the beat of 
the body; A ciirasmtura is emetn*, and its 
roots are frequently sent lo Kngland os 
ipeeiii'iiunlia ; tin* roots of A tnherosa are 
famed for dlajihoretic properties Many 
other species are also userl as medicines, 
and several are cultivated for the beauty of 
their fiowers 

ABCOmycetes (as'ko-rni-Be"tez). n pi |Gr. 
askos, a bug, and inyk^s. a inushrooni ] A 
large group of fungi, whose spores or spo- 
ridia are I’ontained within asci. 
ABCOmycetOUB (as'ko-mi-se"tus), a. Of or 
pertaining to the ascomycetes. 


w, trig; wh, irAig; zh, azure - -See KeT. 
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Aicopliorouf (ai-kof or-ui), a. [Or. 
a liag, and pherd, to bear.] In hot. bearing 
an ascus or asci. Sochi. 

Aaooipm (aft'kO epor), a. [Gr. oikot, a bag. 
and ipora, a seed] In hot. a clutter of 
cporet borne within an atcua 
JUcrlbable (at-krlb'a-bl). a. Capable of be- 
ing aicribed or attributed. 

Asmbe (at-kril/). v t. pret A pp. OMcrihed: 
ppr. Oicribinff. [L. oicribo —ad, to. an d Kcribo, 
to write. Hee HciilHE.] 1. To attribute, 
impute, or refer, at to a cauic ; to atsign ; 
to tot down : at. lossct are often to lie at- 
crUfcd tri imprudence. 

The rnfiul det'omposltioii of Croinweirs corpse was 
aserthed hy niatiy to a deadly iMtion adintnistpreil 
hi Ins medicine Mat 

% To attribute, at a finality or an iipjiur- 
tonance; to eontider or allege to belong 
1 will ascribe rit;lttcouhiicsh to niy M.ikfr 

Jiibxxxvi T 

They h.'tvedJmAr/^ until Iiavid ten llious-ituls, .iiid 
tri tiir they liavr asrrthrJ but thoiiS.itiils 

1 .Sam x\iii H 

Afloriptlon (aH-kriii'thon), n 1 'I'lu- act ot 
nHi-rlbing. Iiitputing, or aillnning to buloiig 
2 The tiling ukeribed 

Aaorlptltioui (HN-kriii tiHli'im). a. |L an- 

criphtiUM, enrolled hh a Holdier, Ac , and 
heiiite bound to ad, to, and arribo, to write. | 

1 That iH bound or attaelnul to the Hoil 
f'l'lie word wuH applied to villniiiH uinier iliu 
feudal HyMitun, wlio wen* annexed to the frCe^ 
liold and traiiKferable with it j 2 Aildcd, 
an to a lint , enrolled * An UHcripfitious and 
luipfrnuineniry god ’ Fariiiffdon | 

Aboub (an'kiiH), <1 pi ABCi(aa'ki) (dr an/roit, | 
A luatiier bottJe. | in hut a bag; a term { 
applied to tile little inenibranoua baga or 
tlieete in wliieb tbe reproiluetive purticIcH • 
or HporeH of lieiieiiH, Home fungi, ami aoine j 
other eryptoganiM are ]iro<iuced 
AseptiO (a-Mep'tIk). u |(lr a, priv , and I 
Kr'/Momf/, to putrefy. I \ot liable to putrefy 
Asexual (a-HekH'ii-ul), a | Tri'flx a, iieg.. and 
Hfxual ] Not Hexiial : liuving no tlidtinetive 1 
orguiiMof Ht'x or iniperfeet orgiuiM, perfornuMi I 
without tile muon of inalcM and fomaleH, , 
A8, foriiiH are oliKorved both among i 

aiiimalH and plaiiU; nuanbxual method of ' 
reprodtu'tlon ' 

ABexUAlly(a*HekH'u<al-]i),(id(; In un iihuxiiul 

niuniier j 

Tliiiiii;h the iixrs whhh, buddin}’ one nut of un- j 
other, < (iiiipnsc .1 lrr«*, .ire tlm r<|Uiv>il(Mil‘< of iisr\ | 
ini/iS jtrndiii Pil iikIivkIimIs, ycl the .iscxiial orndiu < 
tlnii nr tliPtu stops sliori nf sep.ir.itimi. // 

Aflgard (liH'gard). n. (I«;e] An, Aw. a god, i 
and jptni, an ineloHure lit goda' yard, or ^ 
the abode of tbe godH. I in Nmuif inpth ihe , 
iiome of the godH. rlHing like the (ireek . 
dlyiiipUH from muhtard, or the middle i 
world, that Im. the earth It wuh hen* that 
Odin and the reat of tlie gods, the twelvt* 
AeHir, dwtdi godH in tlm maiiftioii ealled . 
OladHlieini, the goddeHNeH dwelling in Vin- ' 
gulf Walhalla, in whieli lieroeH Hlain in 
battle ilwelt, wuh uIho liore lielow the , 
iHiiigliH of the iihIi tree Vggdraaill the goda i 
Haaeinliled ever> day in eoiineil. ‘ 

Asb (iiahh n (A Sax avc, leel an/rr, Sw. ; 
and l)an rodr, I). rurh. O. titebe; allied to ! 
L ffven/uit. a kind of oak.J 1 The eoiiiimiii • 
name of the treoa belonging to tin* genua 
l^'raxliiiia, mit onier Oluat'eie Tiie eoiiuiion 
Mil ia F exerliior See riiAXlNirs JUutin- 
hnn'fraA.the rowan-tree (/*»/rint .1 ticupnria), 
to calleil from a faiieied reaemblaiiee of ita 1 
loavea to the aah 2 The wtiod of the aali- 
tnu* . lienee, the aliaft of a laiiee or apeur 
made of aah ' My grained 
aih a hundred timea 
hath lirokt* ' Shak 
Alb (aah), a rertaimng 
to or like the aah. made 
of otli. Aih kcf/i or 
ashen keys, the keya or 
fruit of the aah-tree, in 
her a aomewhat conven- 
tional flgiin^ aa repn^ 
aented in the adjoining 
cut 

Ash (aah). n What reuiuina of a hod.> tlnit 
la burnt, incomhuatible reaiduc, Ha. tin* aeh 
of a cigar when used in the alugulat gener 
ally denoting a purtieiilar kind of uah, or 
marking a ci'rtain kind of iimtt(*r in contra- 
diatinction to aome other kind. • A reaidue 
eonaiating of (’nrhon, or carbon and onA ’ 
Ure See AsViRS 

Ash (aali), V t To atrew or apriiikle with 
BBliea 'They im/i and |H»wder Uielr jHsri- 
eniiiiuina ' Huwell 

Alhame U almmo. r f riYeflx o. intena.. 
for and shame 1 To make aahamod ; to 
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thame. ‘It should humble, athame, and 
grieve ua.' Barrow. 

ABhainad (a-thamdo* PP- of ashame. hU 
fected or touched by ahome ; abaahod or con- 
futed by guilt or a conviction of aonie wrong 
action, indecoroua condnet, or other impro- 
priety : followed t»y qf. ‘ Enough to make 
ua ashamed of our apeclea. ’ Macaulay. 
Israel shall be ashamed 0/ his own counsel. 

Hos X 6. 

Ashamed rarely pxecedea the noun or pro- 
noun which it oualiflea. It ia aumetimea 
UHcd in the Bible to mean disappointed or 
defeated 

'I liey shnll l>e turned bark, they shall t>e greatly 
ashamed, th.tt trust hi graven inuiges. Is xlii. 17 

Ashamedly fa-aliam'ed-li), adv. Bashfully. 
Ashantee (uab an-tGO. n. in geog. a native 
or inlinhitunt of Aahaiitee. a state in Woat- 
ern Africa 

Ashantee (aah-an-te'). a. lii geog. of or per- 
taining to Aahatitee. 

Ash-bin (aah 'bill), n A receptacle for aahea 
and other refuse 

Ash-bud (aali'bud), n. The bud of the aali. 

Hair 

More black than ash^huds in the front of March 
Tennyson 

Ash-colour (aah'knl-^r). n. Ihe colour of 
aahea, or of the liark or leaves of the osh-tree. 
Ash-coloured (oHh'kul-^rd), a. Of the colour 
of aahea, or of the bark or loavea of the osh- 
tree 

A-shelft (a-shelf'). adv. On a shelf. 

Ashen (aah‘en), a. Pertaining to the ash- 
tree or ItH timber; matle of ash. ‘ Ills ashen 
spear, that (|iiiveretl ua it flew ' Dryden 
Ashen (aah'en), a. f-tuisiating of or rescni- 
iiling iialies; aali-colourcd. ‘ ‘J'he ashen hue 
of ago.' Sir W. Scott 
Ashen, t n pi Aahes. Chaucer 
Asheiy n. 1 A place for ashea ; 

an aMli-hole 2 A manufactory of pf>t or 
pearl naliea. 

Ashes (nalTe*), n pi. Rec Ahh. IA. Sax. 
asea, ascc, axe, (loth, azgo, led. Sw aska, 
Dan aske, D. asch, (1 asche, all meaning 
iwliea 1 J l*roperly the iiicoinbuatible re- 
sidue of organic iKMiiea (animal or vegetable) 
remaining after coiiibtiation ; in eommoii 
usage, any incombustible residue of bodiea 
used as fuel, as aconimoiviul term, the word 
generally means the aahes of vegetable aub- 
Btaiicea, from whleli an* extrunUMl the alka- 
line mutters ealled potuali, pearl-aah, kelp. 
Imrillu, iVc. - 2 The remaliia of the hiinian 
body when burned ; hence, a dead body or 
corpse 

poor ki*v*col(l figure of a holy king! 

I'.ilc 11 rher of the house of I ..lut aster I 
1 Ikui tiloodlcss reiiiiiaiit of th.it rov>il bloo<l ' .^hak 

Dost and ashes, a Scriptural (diniae ex- 

i ireaaivt!of vileness, ineniineaa, frailty, iiuini- 
latioii, etc • 1 w'ho am but dust and ashes ' 
(Jen xvill 27 Sedimentarif ashes, or ash. 
ill geul a term applied to aahea and cinders 
deposited in lieda by the agency of water, 
after having been ejected from fissures or 
craters into the sea, and prevalent in tlie 
gruuwackti group; tlie Kiigiish synonym for 
the Italian tufa (which se»') 

Ashet (asliVt), n [Fr assiette, n plate - 
one of tlioae words that eanic direct to Scot- 
land from France without entering Kiig- 
Innd J A large flat plate, generally of an 
oval shape, on which meat is brought to the 
table (Scotch ] 

Ash-Are (aaliTir), n. A low* lire, eonaiating 
of cindcra, uaed in chemical operatioiia, by 
bakers, nml others. 

Ash -Ay (aah'tli), n. The uok-tly {^Cynips 
guerrusfulii) 

Ash-fumace (aah'fi'r-nas), n. A kind of 
furiiuee or oven in wliich the materials for 
glaas-inaking art* fritted. 

Ash-hole (aab'hol), n. A repository for aahea; 
the lower part of a fumare; an usli-bin 
Ashllie (a-ahiii'), a Shining; briglit; lumi- 
iioiia Charlotte Bronti' 

Ashlar, Ashler (ash’li^r), n. (O Fr. aiscler, 
fiMiu aisselle, the hollow* lieiieath the arm 
where It joins the ahoiilder (B axilla), and 
hence applied toaiialogoua hollow joinings, 
also tbe part of the vault of an oven for 
aome d istance above the springing A iseler 
or aisselur thus came denote a biiiding- 
stoae generally, and hence any hewn or 
Miuari'd 8t<uie Wedgwood. K. Muller is 
inclined to derive it from L assula, a small 
lH>ard. a chip or splinter, through l*r aselar, 
to split, asela, a splinter ) 1 Common free- 
stones, ns they are briiught, rough auil 
chipped, frimi the quarry. - 2. A facing made 
of stjuared atones on the front of buildings; 


hewn stone for such lacing. Ashlar is said 
to be plane when it is smoothed; toUed 
proper is when the tooling la in grooves; 
random-tooledt when cut without regularity; 
ehieelled or boasted, when wrought with a 
narrow tool; pointed, when wrought with a 
tool still narrower; rusticated, when the 
Joints only are hewn, the face of the stone 
being left irregular; and prison rustic, when 
pitted into deep holea 
Ash-leach (aslrlech), n. A hopper in which 
ashes are placed, while the soluble salts are 
removed by lixiviation. 

Ashlerincf (ashier-lng), n. in carp, short 
upright pieces between the floor-beams and 
rafters in garrets for nailing the laths to. 

Ashore (a-shOri), adv. [A, at or on, and 
shore. 8ee SaoBE. ] 1. On shore ; on the 
laud adjacent to water; to the shore; as, 
bring the goods ashore; the sliip was driven 
ashore. 2 On land, opposed to aboard; as, 
the captain of the ship remained ashore.— 
3. Stranded ; run out ; in dllHeulties ; come 
to grief; as, the orator is ashore. [Colloq.J 

Ash-pit (ash'pit), n. 1 A place of depc^t 
for ashes and other honae-refuae.— 2 The 
place where the cinders fall under a furnace. 

Ashtaroth (ash'ta-rotli). n. A Phomician 
goddess; Asliiorcth. 

MounecI .Ashtaroth, 

llc.'iven's queen .iiid nintlicr both Mtlton. 

( Properly the plural of Aahtorcth. Aa used 
in the (Jld I’estanieiit it probably signifies 
ditiereiit fonna of the goddess Aalitoreth. 
See ASMTOKETH J 

Ashtoreth, Astoreth (ash‘to-reth, as'to- 
rctli), w. flleb (jhastoreth. Fortune, the 
Astartr of Pha'niciaii luid Araiiieini mytho- 
logy, tlie coiupanioii and spouse of Baal] 
A Plueiiician goddeaa. whose worship waa 
introduced by Soloniun among the children 
of Israel 

With these in trnops 

C.inir Atfrur/h, whnin the l’ha-iiici.ins called 
A \tartr, (Jiiecn of Heaven, with i rescent horns. 

A/tUou. 

Ash -Wednesday ( ash-wcnr'da ), n The 
first day of TxJiit: ao culled frtiiii a custom in 
till* Western Church of sprinkling iialies that 
day on the lieada of jicniteiits, then admit- 
ti'il to penance The fast of Asb-Wednesday 
xvas inatituted by Pope Felix 111 , A.D. 487. 
The aahea w’erc eoiiBeernteil on the altar, 
sprinkled with holy water, signed with the 
eroHH, and then strewn on (he lienda of the 
elergy and people, the priest repenting Jlfc- 
niento (juud cinues.rt in cinerem reverteris, 
•lienuuuber that thou art dust, and wilt to 
dust return ’ 

Asby (aali'i), a. Belonging to, consisting of, 
or rKsembling ashes, iisb-eolunred ; pale; 
as, a i|iiHiitity of ashy matter ‘A timely 
parted ghost of ashy beiubluiiee ’ Shak. 

Ashy-p^e (nairi-iial), a Pale as ashes. 

Aslan (a'shi-aii), « |L and (D /laia J Per- 
taining to Asia, one of the four quarters of 
tlie globe, extending from tlie strait of Con- 
atantino]>k* and the Arabian Gulf to the 
Paeillc Oi'eaii on the east. 

Aslarcb (u'bln-ark), n I Asia, and fir arehos, 
eliiof ] A chief or ]>outifi of proeuiisuliir 
Aaia, who had the superintendence of the 
public games Milner. 

Asiatic (a-ahl-nt'ik), a Belonging to Asia 
or its inliabitaiita 

Asiatic (a-alii-at'ik), n. A native of Asia. 

AsiatlClsm (H-shi-nt'i-aizm), n Something 
characteristic of Asiatics 

Aside (a-BuP). ado [Prefix a, on. and side ] 
1 On or to one siile , to or at u ahort dis- 
tance off ; apart ; away from some normal 
direction ; as. to turn or stand asule ; to 
draw a curtain aside. ‘The flames were 
blown aside ’ Dryden. 

Tliou sh.ilt sfl tiside that which is. full v KL iv. 4. 
lit took him asuie from th«* multitude Mark vii. 33. 

2. Out of one's thoughts, (*nnsideration, or 
regard; away, off; aa, to lay aside one’s ani- 
mosity ; to put one’s cares asnlr 

Without laying aside tlmr d.iiihllcbs laloiir which 
h.ul l»ccn the terror »if c\ery land from the Elbe to 
the Vyrriitts, the Noniiaiis rapidly .icquired all. and 
more lh.u> all, the knowledge and refinement which 
they found m the country wliere they settled 

^ Macautay. 

3. So as not to lie heard hy some one pre- 
sent : chiefly a dramatic usage; thus on the 
stage, to utter a speech asid*', is to utter it 
in such a manner that it is aujiposed not to 
lie heard hy the other actors, or heard only 
hy those for whom it is intended 

Aside (a-sid'), n Something spoken and 
not heard, or supposed nut to be beard by 
some one present: especially, a speech or 
other remark uttered by an actor on the 


FAUi, fiir. fat. fall; me. met, h 6 r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; t&be, tub, b\|U; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; 5 \Sc. fey. 
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ftage, and ■uppoied not to be heard by the 
other characten on the stage, or heard only 
by those for whom it is intended. 

A^e (a-sidO. By the side of, [Rare 
except in old English and Scotch.] 

Here slake your thirst aside their liveliest rill. 

Landor, 

Asinary (as'i-na-ri). a. Asinine. [Bare. ] 

AslnegOft ABBinegOt (as-i-ng'go), n. [Pg. 
aftinego, a little ass.] A foolish fellow. 
‘They apparell’d me oa you sec, made a 
fool or an atinego of me.’ Sir T. Herbert. 
'An may tutor thee.’ Shak 

Attinin e (as'i-iiin). a [L. asinimm. from 
attiutis, an ass.] Belonging to the ass ; hav- 
ing the qualities of the ass. 

This one act . . . procl.iiins his asitiuie nature. 

/i g^otisoM. 

ABinUB (as'i-nus), n [L] The zoological 
name of the ass (which see) 

ABiphonata, Auphonlda ( a-srfon-iV'ta. 
a- 81 -fon^i-da), 71 pi. [(<r. n, without, and 
siphon, a siphon. ] An order of lamelli- 
branchiate bivalve iiioUuhcs, destitute of a 
siphon or tube through which in the Siphon- 
ata the water which enters the gills is 
passed outward It includes the oysters, 
the scallop-shells, the pearl-oyster, the 
mussels, and in general those molluscs most 
useful and valuable to man. 

Aaltla. (a-si'ti-a), u (Gr , from a, pri\ , and 
«t7os, food J Loss of appetite ; loathing of 
fojid 

Aalc (ask), v.t [A Sax ancian, avaian, 
axian. O.E. ax^n, axe, asci, A-c., Dun 
anike, D eisehen, O Fris ankUi, O.G eiscon, 
to ask. iiKiUirc; allied to Lith. jeszkan, to 
seek. The vulgar English ax is no mere 
modern coiTiiption, hut the descendant of a 
fonn existing in A Sax., in which such a 
transposition of letters was very common 1 
1 To request; to seek to obtain by words, 
to petition: with oJ\ in the sense of ./mm, 
before the iiersoii to w'hom the reciuest is 
made 

./lit tiiutisel <']!/Tiod liuig xviu •; 

2. To require, expei’t, or claim ; as. what 
price do y<ni ankf 

WiX' mo wver so much dfiwry Gcii xxxiv u. 

3 T<» re<iuire as necessary or useful; to 
demand, to exact 

1 he exigence of a state a n much longer time to 
conduct the design to ni.iturlly ..-iddison 

4 To interrogate or inquire of; to put a 
question to 

He IS of age, a lit* him Jn ix n 

h To inquiro concerning; to seek to he 
informed about; us, to ask tiie way to 
Kdinhurgh G. To invite; us, to ask guests 
to a wedding or fjiiteriainmcnt ; ask niy 
friend to step into the house. I'l'lic verb 
tu ask IS often eonstrned w’itb two olijcc- 
tives, the one expressing the thing rr(nicst«*tl 
or required and the other the iierson of 
wlioni it is rctpiested or re(|uired, as in the 
example from Geiiusis under the second 
meaning; or the one exprcsHing the thing 
inquired about, and the other the iiersoii 
of whom the inquiry is made; as, ask him 
the tinu‘ Fretiueiitly a substantive clause 
takes the iilacc of the objective of the thing; 
as, to ask a person how he is J To ask in 
church . to publish haiins of marriage [Tli ■ 
verb ask is used in this phrase because the 
asking is really an inquiry whether any one 
can state any valid objection to the mar- 
riage J- Ask, Demand, Claim, Iteqinre, lieg. 
Beseech A sk is distinguished from dcmnmi, 
claim, and require in that these w'ords imph 
a claim or p request put imperatively or 
authoritatively, while ask is general, and 
lufen neither a claim nor a favour, hut may 
he applied indifferently to either. Beg and 
beseech imply more urgency than ask, and 
in tlieir natural sense inelmle the idea of 
asking a favour. — Syn To retpiest, seek, 
petition, solicit, beg, entreat, require, de 
maud, claim, inquire, interrogate 

Askfusk), v.i. 1 To request or iietition. fol- 
lowed by for before an object ; as, ask for 
bread 

Ask, and it shall be given you Mat vii 7 

2. To inquire or seek by request ; to make 
inquiry: often followed by after. 

Wherefore dost thou ask after my n.xKie'’ 

Cicii xxxii 29 

- To ask of, to ask concerning or for; as, to 
ask of his health *Ask of Doctor (Jaiuii' 
house’ Shak. 

Ask (ask), n [Same wt^rd (by metathesis) as 
Cjre, eehse, in A Sax atheze, Q cidedisc, a 
lizard ] An asker or water-newk [Old and 
provincial English and Scotch ] 


Adkanoe (a-skanso. adv. [Etymology doubt- 
ful. Probably connected with D schuins, 
obliquely, sehuinte, a slope, aud E. squint. 
Wedgwood refers it to 0. Fr a sennche. It. 
sehianeio, athwart, across, asehianehiare. to 
go away, seanzare, scansare, to slip aside, 
wonls which he coimects with aslant. Sc. 
asklent, W. ysglentiaw, to slide, O.Fr. esclin- 
cher, to slip j Sideways ; obliquely ; out of 
one corner of the eye. Written also As- 
kavnee 

My palfrey eyed them askance. f.andar. 

. Aakant(a-skant’).atfii. A less common form 
, at Askance. ‘ Withhiseyesasibanf ’ CoicpeT*. 
Written also Askautvt 

Asker (ask'i^r), n One who asks; a petitioner: 
an imiuircr. • To give to every asker ' Ha m- 
mond. ‘ Every asker being satisflod. ’ Sir K. 
Digby 

Asker (ask ‘/^r). n. [See Ask, n ] Tlie w'atcr- 
iiewt. 

Askew (a-sku'), adv. [Prefix a, anil skew 
(w'hich see); Icel d In an ohlitiiio 

jiosition; obliquely; awiy; benee, askance; 
out of the regular way. ‘ All things pro- 
' ceotl askew ' Gayton 

Hut when yt* lowor yc h»ok on me aske7i‘. '»/*episer. 

Asklle (a-skiP). adv Askew Bp Hall. 

Aaklnk (ask'ing), p. and a 1 Ketjuesting; jie- 
titioiiiiig. iiitciTogatiiig ; inquiring '2 Si- 
lently expressing request or desire. 

I* Xplaiii the a \ktnx' c> e J'tfe. 


Asking (ask'iiig). n 1 The making of a 
request; a petition, as, it may he Inul for 
tlu‘ asking. 2 Proclamation or publication 
in church of hamis of marriage See note 
I on To ash in church, under A.'^K. r t 
Aslaket (u-slak^, a / [A Sax aslaeian. 
See Slakh, slack ] 'J’o satisfy; to qiiemdi, 
as liungur or tliirat . to slake . to miiigute 
Hut this ciintinual. cruel, civil war. 

No skill ran stint, nor n .tsoii i .111 a\.\tke Sfense* 

I Tin bensi th.il prowls .iltoiil in si.irth of blooil, 

( fr replili* that within tin* lr«*.n heroiis br.ikr 
Waits, for the prey, upc oiled, its hunger to ,t\lakr 
\ Southey 

I Asian! (us-la'ni). n A ’I'lirkish silver eoin 
} worth from llf> to l'2(i asiKTs See A.sJ’Kli 
I Aslant (a-Hlaiif). a or adr | Prefix a, on, 

: and M/aaf i On one side, oldiqiiely, not per 
' peinlicularly or at right angles: as an adjee- • 
i ttvt‘ not used attrihiitivcly 1 

1 'J he sh.ift drovi throui.'h his neck aslant JHydeo 
' Asleep (a sic p'), Cl nr adv IPrcflxu, on. and | 
I sleep I I In or into nntate of sleep; as, to 1 
fall asleep not usetl attrihutixcly 'By 
I whispering winds soon lulled asleep ’ Mil- 
I ton 

Sisern W.1S f.ist asleep Judj» iv vi 

I 2 h'lg (chiefly in Scriptuivs and religious 
i literature) dead; in or iiitua state of death 


( oiuerning them who.it> .ii/e.A sorrow not ' 

I I he*. i\ I 1 

Sant applied to the eanvas when tin* . 
wind is ju.st strong enough to dihlciid the \ 
sails and jm ^cut them from shaking ! 

Aslope (a-slop'). a or ade | Prefix a. on, and 
Withlcaiiingorinclimition;(ietlectcd ; 
from the iM-rpomlicular, with declivity or 
dc.scent, us a lull 

Si t tlu’in not upright, but liticon 

Aslug t (a-slug'), odiv. 1 II u sluggish maimer j 

I Uiif.. I 


Th.it •-oiiirs agaiii*.! iln strr.ini Jwtherhy | 

I Asznatograpliy f (as-ma-tog'ra-fl). n [Gr ! 
1 asma, a h*»ijg. and grapho, to write.] The ; 
I art of compoHing songs 
I AsmonSBazi (as-mo-ne'an), a. Pertaining to I 
i Asiiiomeiis (a Latinized form of Cliiisnion), 
the ancestor of the .Maccabees, in the second 
and first centuries B »' ; pertaining to tin* 
^laccaht-HJs, a family that reigned over the 
J ews 

! AsmonSBan (an mo nc'aio, n Due of the 
i family of Asmona*us, a Mnecuhean 
Asmonean, a and n .Same as Asmmavan 
Asoak (a-sok'), a or adv [Prefix a, on or 
in, and smk ] .Soaking 111 water. 111 a state 
of soaking- not iiseti attrihutively 
AsomatOUS (a-sc/ma tiib). a [fir a, priv , 
andsomu, body ] Without a material iiody; 
incorport'ai [Rare ] 

Asp, Aspic (asp, as'pik), n. [Fr. and Pr ; 
aspic, from L. and Gr asjns. an as)> J 1. A 
: specii's fif viper ( Vipera haje ) found in 
l* 4 ;>pt, rcsorn filing the c'ohra-<iH-rapellr> or 
snectacle-seri'Hfiit of the East Indies, except 
. tliat the iieek of tlie asp is not so eupuhle of 
expansion Its colour is greenish, mingled 
with brown It is found in the vicinity of 
I the N ilc, and has been celebrated for ages on 


account of the quick and easy dentil resulting 
from its bite. Tlie figure of this reptile Is 
often found cai'ved on the portals of the 
temples of tlie an- 
cient EgjTitians, who 
regarded it us an em- 
blem of the jirotect- 
ing genius of the 
world. It is repre- 
sented with its heatl 
and part of its body 
erect, in an attitude 
to repel aggression. 
2. A species of viper 
found all over the 
continent of Europe 
(IVjx’m aspis). 

Asp (asp), n Sec AsI'KN. 

AspaJathus (as pal'a-thus), n [Gr aspal- 
atlios I LA thorny shrub of uncertain 
species 



Asp, from Ancient Fg>’p- 
ti.-iu inimunicnt 


1 gave a. swert snirll like ciiin.iiiioii .xml aspala- 
thus, and 1 yielded n plc.ts.iiit odmir like the best 
myrrh Hi i his xxiv. 15. 

‘2 The African hrooin, a large genus of Afri- 
can plants. Hilt, order JiCguuiiiioHte, with 
siiiall heath-like Icavt's and g(>nerally yellow' 
fiow'ers 

ABparagln, Asparagine (ns-piiFa-jin), n 
((' 411 hN.. 0^4 ) A cr>stulli/ed substance dis- 
covereil m the juice of nspnragus, potato, 
lettuce, chestiiiit, marsh mallow, At* , sotiie- 
times called Althein or Asjutramid It is 
an aspartate of aiiiiiionia, in which two 
et|uivalents of the hydrogen of the ammonia 
and one equivalent of the oxygen of the 
acitl ha\e left the salt ami eonihined tu form 
water. 

AspaxaginouB (as-pa-raj^in-us). a Belong- 
ing to sisparagns; resenihhiig asparagus; 
specifically, having teniler edible shoots like 
tliose of asparagus; us, asparaginous ]>hints 

Asparagus (as paFa gus), n [Gr asparagos.] 
A genus of plants, nnt order Lilnu'ca); 
spar.'tgiis, s|»eragc, vulgarly, sparrow-grass 
Thatwhieliiseultivatcd in gardens, the com- 
mon asparagus, or A rparagas ojficinalis, lias 
aniuch-hranched stem riKingfroin thick and 
niatteti perennial root stocks, and small 
greenish -yellow lltiwcis on jointed stalks 
'I'lic narrow thread-like leaves arc really 
hruiK'lilets growing in chisters in tin* axils 
of the true hill seule-like leaves ITiisslan 
or French asjiaragus of the Bath market is 
the llcslij spike of Ornithngahim pgrenai- 
einn 'I'hc roots h'lvt* a liitterish mucilagin- 
ous taste, and the stalk is, in some ilegruo, 
aperient and deohstnient. Iiui not very 
cfllcacions. Ti.c part eaten is the tuiio, or 
young shoot covered w'<li scab's in jihice of 
leaves The sprouts ciHitiiin the crystalline 
BiiliHtanct* callcil asparagin 

Asparamid (us-pai-'a mid), n Asparagin 
(which si*e). 

Aspartate (as par'tat), n Any salt of as- 
partic acid 

Aspartic (as-]iart/ik). a i'ertaiiiing to or 
(ditaiiicd horn iisiiiiragin - Asjntrtic acitl 
((’^ll-.N'tl^), a crystalline acid dcrivoil from 
asjiuragin 

Aspasia (as-pa'shi-a), n (Gr asjtazoinni, to 
crnlinicc | A genus of elegant epijiliytBl 
plants, iiat order OrchidaccH*, with the as 
ii(*et of Fpidendruin; nutivt'sof .South Ame 
rica The flowers are violet mottled with 
purple, those of A variegatinn are deli 
ciiiii.sly sweet in the nionting. 

Aspe,i a A H)iecieB of popliv .See AhpEK 
Cha aver 

Aspect (tis'pekt), n [1. aspertas, from as 
pieiti, to look on - ad. to, ami specio, to see 01 
loiik 1 1 Isiok ; view- , ajipcurance to the 
e>e 01 the mind, as, to present an object 01 
a .siilijcct in Its true aspect, tuidei a tlouhlc 
aspect, or in u favoiiralilc aspect ' 'I'lic as 
ju'ct of a world lying in rulihish ' Bp. Bur- 
net --2 ('oiintenancc ; look or particular 
Hppearaiiceof the face; mien, air, as, umild 
or severe aspect 'With aspect ojieii shall 
ereet his head' J‘ope.- H Act of st-eing. 
view , sigiit, gaze ' iJjs aspect was ta'iit on 
the ground ' Sir W Scott (Rare] 4 View 
commumleil , prospect, outlook. 

'I his town h.»‘. .1 atfiect tovi.ir'i tin* hill front 

whentf we fit’s, cmlt-fl / 7 rlyu 


Now iisrfi in this seiist; mainly with refer- 
ence to tlie pointsof thc!coin]»ass, ns. a house 
has a soiithem aspect Jn astral, the 
situation of one planet with n-spei-t to aii- 
othei 'rhe aspects arc five . si-xtilc, when 
the [ilanets arc GO" distant, ((iiartile or (piad- 
rate, when their distance is isr, or the quar- 
ter of a circle; trine, when the distance is 
120”; opposition, when Die distance is 180", 


ch, cAain; Ch. Sc. loeA; g, go; j,job; b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Til, fAen; th, fAiu; w, mig; wh. uiAig; zh, azure —See Kkv 
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or half a circle; and conjunction, when 
they are in the same degree. Hence<-6. The 
Influence of a planet in a particular situa- 
tion. ‘Correct the ill oKpectg of planets 
evil.' Shak --7. In her the position of an 
animal with reference to tlie siH'ctator. - /n > 
full aifjtert. .Sairie as Affronts, 2 —In trinn i 
tupect, in a position lictwecn affront^ and ' 
pamtant [’inis word was fonnerly always ' 
accented on the lost syllable. | 

And th< II our arms, like to a muzzled bear, ' 

h.tv«' 111 ar/rff. have all oHeace sealed up S/ra/ ] 

Aspect t (as-pektO, v.t To behold ; to look , 
upon 

ll.-i|>]>y in their mistakes those people whom 
‘I h«- mirlherti pole itt/rcfi ..Sir//' I'emplt 

Aspectablel (as-pekt'a-bl). a That may ite 
seen ‘What is in this mjtetAahle world?’ 
ifrt// 

Aspectant, Aspectlng (nH-pekt'ant. as- 

pukt'ing), «. In her Haiiic us AfinntU^ 1 
Aspeoted t (as pekt'ed ). a Having an aspect 
or hiok 'A face every wa> OMpeHed ' B 
Janeou 

Aspectioni (as pek'shon), n The act of 
viewiiiK; view 

A Moorish f|iirrii ii|imii atfieftion nf tlir pi< Hire of 
Androiiicd.i, i.iiiii.encd .iiici hmut'lit forth <i f.iir oik . 

‘ti» / lirowHf 

Aspen (asp'eii), n fA Sav anju-n, trrp, (epn, 
(THite, the HKpen, I) erp, Ictd orp, .Sw and 
Dan arp. (I ck/ic. tiie aspcn-ticc j A npi’cies 
of the poplai {l^ttpuluH /rc/an/rr, treiiiiiloiis 
poplar), that lias becuine provcriiial f«»r the 
treiiiidingof its leavcH, which move witli the 
slightcHt iniidilMc of tiie air The leaves aic 
crirdate or roiindiHii ovate and silky bcneutli 
Tliey iiavc a long. Hicnder. compressed stalk 
or petioh' It is generally distributed over 
Itritain. being grown as an ornamental tree, 
for its wood i.s of little value Called also 
A tip 

Aspen (asp'en),o I’ertaining to the aspen, j 
or resembling it; made of aspen wtiod * 

Nor in/V« li-.ivrs confess the gentlest bree/r O.i.v 

Asper fits'jii'r), u |L. emper, rough ) Jtoiigh, 
ruggtMl I Rare i 

All base noli's . have nil ar/iee sniitid Hao*u 

Asper (as'pt'r), n fL epiritun arper, tlic 
rough breathing I \\\(:l reek pram asignC) 

B laced iM’fore an initial vowel or r to show 
lat it Is aspirated, that ts, iiroiioiiiiced as 
If A preceded it; thus, 'os. so Ads; 'ns, the 
nos(‘ Am (In nKaiern words derived from 
the Greek this uspiraU^ is repreHentod (but 
only III Mpuiling) by an A after tlie r; as, 
rAiimplastic j 

Asper (ns'pi'r), u. A Turkish coin, of wliioli 
three imikt* a mediiic Us value is about 
three llfiliH of a penny 

Asperate Uts'pt'^i' at), v 1 pret & pp asjicr- 
ated; ppr urjwratimj |L asjH’ro, from 
ttHiter, rough ) To make rough or uneven 
"riie level surface of clear water being l»y 
agitation asperated ’ Boyle 
Asperatlon (us-iM'-r-a'slion), n A making 
or beeomiiig rough 

ASMrgeOlre (as'pi'r -Zliwar), n fO Fr , from 
L L asperperium, from h. nsfierpo See As- 
1‘Kloill.bi 'J J Maine ns AsperpUlus, 1 
Asperges UIS la'r'Jes), 71 fh 1, See A.SPKH- 
OII.I.l's I In the i; Cath Vh a sliort service 
iiitrodiictoiy to the iimss. tliirmg winch tlie 
eoiigregatioii is sprinkled with Indy water 
by the nnesl ollU'iant Bev F O' Lee 
Aspergill (as^pt'^r Jil), n. .Some as Asper- 
gillus, I 

AsperalUlform (ns pi^r Jirii form), a, 
perpilTus nmi form | Hating ii siiniie like 
ail nspergiliiiK. or sprinkler i liieil) used lii 
siMoaking of tlie stigmas of grasses 
Aspergillum (as-pt^r jirium), n. llie v\ liter 
Ing-pot slieli. 

Aspergillus (as ^r jirius), u (Dim. from 


AftpergiUus 

d<H;ay. A glaucus is tlie blue mould which 
forms on cheese, bread, i^e 
iJV6rtf0ll8B(as'|>«'r-i fiV'li-e), n (Las/ier, 
niugh, lUKt/oiitfm. u leaf } A name formerly 
given to the nnt onler Uoraginacefc, liecause 


, (if7M'/</o,tosprinkle - 
ad, to. aiul slnirpo, to 
sprinkle. ) 1. In tlie 

H. Cath. Ch the brush 
used for sprinkling holy 
water on the people: 
said to have la*eu origi- 
nally made of hyuop. 
2 A genus of hyphomy- 
cetous fungi, the siie- 
cies of which, along with 
others, form mould on 
various substances, es- 
pecially in a state of 


the plants composing it have generally rough 



iiig leaves rough to the touch. 

Asi^Xity (as-)ier'i-ti), u. ( L. asperitas, from 
asper, rough.] 1. Kougluiess of surface; 
uiievcnucBs: opposed to smoothness. 'The 
pores and as^rities of iMidies.’ Boyle — 

2 Kougiiiiessof sound: harshness of pronun- 
ciation ‘ Tiiose dissonances and ai^nties 
winch atihered to our diction.' T. n'arton. 

3 Ibiiighness to the taste, souniess ‘The 
asperity of turtarous salts ' Berkeley - 

4 Rougiincss or ruf^ediiess of tenii>cr; 
(‘rubiieaness . bitterness; severity; as, to 
cliide one with asperity. 'Asperity of cha- 
racter ' Landor 

It IS mi very cyiiicnl aipertty not to lonfcss obhga- 
tions where no bcncht lias been received, yohnson. 
r> Disagreeubleiiess ; iiupleusantncss ; dilfi- 
eiilty. ‘The acclivities and asjjcnties of 
duty.' Barrow. - Acrimony, Asperity, Harsh- 
ness, Taitness See under AoJUM on Y 

Aaperlyi (as'p«T-li),ad» lUmghly; sharidy; 
vigorously 

Aspermatozle (as-ri^r-ma-to-xe), 11 fFr J 
'i'iie eoridition of having no spcriiiatozou in 
tlie seininal tluid 

Aapermous, AspermatouB (a-sii^mi'iis, 
u-Hp^‘nn'a-tus). a (Gr o, witlioiit, and 
sperma, seed j In hot destitute of seed. 
Aspematlont (uH-)>6r-iiH'slioi)), n. (L as- 
jiernatio ah, from, and sjiernor, to disdain ] 
Neglect: disregard; contempt. Bailey 
Asperoust (a8')>er-us), a. |L as/icr, rough. ] 
Rough, uneven. Boyle 
Asperse (as-p^'m'). v t pret A pp aspersed; 
jipr usjiersing [li asjiergo, asversus—ad, 
and sparao, to scatter or sprinkle j 1 I'o 
besprinkle; to scatter over. 'Asperse and 
si/rinklc the attendants ' J Heath 2 1‘o 
itesiiattcr with foul reports or falsi' and in- 
jurioiiH charges . to tarnish In point of repu- 
tation or good name, to slander or culum- 
ninte ‘With lilaekest crimes aspersed' 
Coieper Asperse, Defame, Calumniate, 
Slander are all descriptive of attempts to 
iiijiire eliariU'tiT As^ierse, lit to sprinkle 
over, to bespattiT. equivalent to the eollu- 
(|uiul ‘ throw dirt upon;’ to injure the <‘hai‘- 
aeter of a person by attributing serious bints 
to it, or iiisiiiuatiiig their existence; defame, 
to assail eliaraeti'r by advancing and spread- 
ing abroad eharges injurious to reputation; 
calumniate, to injure another’s cUaraeter by 
inventing cliargt's, or propagating such as 
the person so doing knows to l>e falsi*, slan- 
dei differs from defame in that it does its 
evil work not only publicly, but also secretly 
and underhand 'J’he slanderer is not so in- 
ventive as the caluiiiniator. 

Aspersed (as-pf'*r8t '),;>. and a. liiAcr strewed 
or powdered; seme 

Asperser (as-pt'^rs'i^r). n. One that asiierses 
or vilifies another. 

Aspersion (us iH^r'shon), n l A sprinkling, 
as of w ater ' ib'hold an immersion, not an 
aspersion ' Jer. Taylor 

Nil swiTi ffT/V» wi’M ■shall the lieaveus let fall 
'I u this « oiitrat t grow ,SHak 

2 Till- Hiireading t»f caliiiiinious rejiorts or 
elinrges; caluiiiiiy; censure 

I’virv iJimlnl « ritu would be nsh.imcd to cast 
wholesale «» r/vr ri.’w » on the entire body of jirofes- 
Sloiial le.icluTs Or-otr 

Aspersiye (as in'^rs'iv). a Tending to as- 
perse; defamatory: culiimiiious, slanderous 
Aspersively (as )M*rs'iv-1i). adr In an as- 
persive innnner. bj w’a> of uH)M*rsioii 
Aspersorlum ia.<i iH’>r-8o'rMiin). n (L. a«- 
perstirium ad. b>. and sparifv, to sprinkle ] 
1 'riie stoup or vcsHi'l for hol> water in 
Ronmii i'utliolic churches. Sucli vessels arc 
eomiiioid) of stone, 
basin- sha])ed, fre- 
quciitl.i rii hl> sculp- 
tured. ami fixed per- 
manently close to 
the on t ranee Suine- 
tiines, however, the 
aspersorium is por- 
table, ordinarily in 
the form of u bucket, 
frequently fashion- 
ed of metal or ivorj’, 
and highly orna- 
mented with baa- portable Asi>ersoriuin 
n*befs. Such asper- 

soria are still used in several religious eere- 
iiiomes. esiHteially out i»f ehiireh. as at in- 
teniienta Little {Hirtable aspi'rsoria, some- 
times of earthenware, are frei)ueiitly to lie 
fouud in private houses for doiuestie use.— - 



2. A name sometimes applied to the as- 
pergilliis or brush with Which the priest 
. sprinkles the people. 

Ai^ersory (as-pAFso-ri), a. Tending to as- 
I perse; dezamatorv. 

Aspenila (as-perh-la), n. [From L. aswr^ 
rough ] A genus of plants, nat. order liu- 
hiacca;; woodruff (which see). 

! Asphalt, ASPlialtuni (as-fair. as-falFum), 

' n. I Or aspnaltos, derived from the Phoni- 
i clan.] The most common variety of hitu- 
i men; mineral pitch. Asphalt is a compact, 

I glossy, brittle, black or brown mineral, 
which breaks with a polished fracture, melts 
! easily with a strung pitchy odour when 
! heated, and wlien pure burns without leav- 
ing any ashes 1 1 is found in a soft or liquid 
state on the surface of the Dead Sea, which, 
from this circumstance, is called Lake As- 
phaltites It is found also in the earth in 
many jiarts of Asia, Europe, and America. 
A comprisitioi) of asphalt, lamp-lilack, and 
oil is used for drawing black ti^ires on dial 
plates. Asphalt is iiroduced artificially in 
making coal-gas During the process much 
tarry matter is evolved and collected in re- 
torts If this lie distilled naphtha and other 
volatile matters escape, and asphalt is left 
hchiiul. Sometimes called Jew’s Pitch.— 
2. Asphalto See next artivXe. — Asphalt 
stone, asjihalt rock, a kind nf limestone con- 
taining a considerable percentage of as- 
phalt See next article 

Asplialte (as-falt'). n. 1. An artificial hltu- 
minous compound, employed for the cover- 
ing of roofs and arclies, the lining of tanks, 
for pavement and flooring, and as a cement; 
asphaltic cement The chief ingredient in 
this enmpound is asphalt stoue., a hrow'ii 
bitiiniiiioiiB liiiiestoiie found in Switzerland 
and elsewiiere This stone is broken small 
and mixed with bitumen, sand, nr other 
ingredients, according to the pur)>nBe for 
whii'li it is intended For pavement it is 
commonly formed into a melted mass with 
bitumen and sand, and tlieii laid down. — 
2. Among opticians, the name applied to a 
thick solution of the finest asphalt in spirits 
of turpentine, used for making eellson pieces 
of glass, in winch objects may be preserved 
in li(|uid, for examination by the micro- 
scope. 

Asphaltic (as-falFik). a. Pertaining to or 
containing asphalt; bituminous. Asjihaltie 
cement or asphaltic mastic. See AsHlALTE. 

Asphaltlte (us-faltlt), a Asphaltic. 

Aspbaltos, Asphaltua 

(as-falt'oB, as-falt'UB).n 
Same as Asphalt. 
Asphodel (as'fb-del). fi. 
|(irr. asphodelos, king’s- 
spear I'his is the fam- 
ous licrh which Homer 
represents as growing 
in the meadows of El>- 
sluni 1 The name of 
the plants of the genus 
Asphodelus, a genus 
of iiionoeotyleiluiious 
plants, nut. order Lili- 
aeea*, cultivated for the 
Kr.m. hi ll Asphodel i»eauty of their flowers. 
[AsphoaeiH^ mmoius) A lufeus Is the com- 
mon yellow asphodel, a 
bcHUtifiil perennial ; A alhus is the white 
us))hodel ; and A ramosus, so common in 
gardens, isprobalily a variety of this species 
Tile mime is popularly applied also to spe- 
cies of other genera ; thus the asphodel of 
our early Englisli poets is the daffodil or 
Mareissus /^seudo-nareissus, hog or Lanca- 
shire aspliodel is Martheeium ossifragum. 
Scutch asphodel is Topeldia palustris. 

AsphodeleSB (ns-fo-de'le-e). n vl I'hc as- 
phodel tribe, a sub-order of tiic Liliaeew, 
including tlie onion, garlic, hyacinth, squill, 
star of Rethleliein. and aloes. 

Asphodelus (as-fod'e-lus), n Asphodel, a 
genus of plants, nat order Liliacese See 
Asi'iiohel. 

Asphyxia, Asphyxy (as-flk'si-a, aa-flk'Bi).n 
(L and tir a^pAi/xia — Gr a, priv., and 
sphyaris, sphygmos. the pulse, from sjihyzd, 
to throb ] Originally, interrupted pulse, or 
cessation of the motion of the heart and 
arteries : but as now used, apparent death, 
or suspended animation ; interrupted re- 
spiration, particularly from suffocation or 
dniwning, or the iulialation of irrespirable 
gases: applied also to the collapsed state in 
cholera, with want of pulse. 

Asphyxial (as-flk'si-al). a. Relating to as- 
phyxia; resulting from or indicating as- 
phyxia ; as, atphyaial symptoms. 



F&to. fir. fat, fsll; me. met. hAr; pine, pin; note, not. move; tQbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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Asplisrxia&t (a8.flk'si-ant), n. A poisonoas 
chemical Bubstance which acts by produciog 
asphyxia. 

AsplQ^te, Aaphsny (as-flk'Bl-at. aa-flk'- 
siX v.t. To bring to a state of asphyxia; to 
cause asphyxia in. 

Asphyxiation (a8-fik'si-a"Bhon), n. The act 
(if i;ausing asphyxia; a state of asphyxia. 
Asphirxy. see Asphyxia. 

Aspic, AspiCk (as'pik). n. [Fr aspic for 
aspid, from L. aspis, aspidis, Or. aspis, as- 
pidns, an asp. a viper. 1 1 .The asp (which see). 

Thereto she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the asfitk's bite. Tennyson. 


2. An old piece of ordnance carrying a 12-lb. 
shot. 

Aspic (as'i)ik), n (Fr. ; O.Fr. espic, from 
L. spica, a spike, car of corn ] A plant 
growing in France {Jjavandula spica), a 
species of lavender, which it resembles iti 
the blue colour of its tlowers, and in the 
figure and green colour of its leaves It is 
also called Male-Uincnder, Spim A'ardt. and 
Psetido-tiardus The oil of this iihuit is 
used by painters, farriers, and other arti- 
ficers it is very iuflumniablc, of a white 
colour, and aromatic , and it is almost the 
onl\ solvent of sandarac 
Aspic (as'pik). n (Littro conjectures that 
the disli may be iiiiined from aspic, the ser- 
Iieiit, from its coolness, there being n French 
proverbial saying, ‘(’old as an aspic’] In 
cuokery, a siitc dish consisting of a clear, 
savoury, meat jelly, and containing fowl, 
game, llbh, Ac Thackeray 
Aa pldlum (.■is-]iid‘i-uml. u [FromGr aspis, 
as/iidiis, SI shield j Shicld-ferii, a genus of 
ferii'' including sill thost* which have round 
son protcctesl wsth a roundish covering or 
iiidiiMusn Sec sniKhii-FKiiN 
Aspldobranchia(as'pi-d(i-braiig"ki-n), n pi 
l<Jr aspis, (tspiilus, a shield, and branchia. 
gills I A name sometimes given to an order 
of ditccinns giisteropods with a sliieUMikc 
shell, having a very large aperture close on 
till' pectinate branchia It iin'liidi's the 
Fissiirella and llaliotis nr ear-shell 
AspidophOrus(ns-pi-doror uB),n asjiis, 
aspidos, a shield, ami pherO, to hear j A 
genus of acanthopteroiis Ashes inclmling 
A c?iro/)(p?or(tlie armed bull-head or pogge), 
(i inches lung, eonunon on many parts of 
the liritish I'oasts, hiding in the sand or 
among stones ('ailed also Aaonus 
Aspidosperma (iis'pi-do-Kp6r^usi), n jUr 
aspis aspidos, a shield, and spenna, a seed J 
A genus of plants, nat. order Apoeynacese, 
natives of tropii'iil America They are all 
trees vielding good wsiod One species (A 
ixcelsinn), ]iadilU'-wood. has a dcf'ply-tiiited 
stem composed of solid iirojeciing radii, 
Mliich the Indians sejiarate ami use asiintu- 
ral planks 

Aspic, t c t To espv Chaucer 
Aspirant (as Jilr'ant or as'jii-rant), n. [See 
A'll'lHK I One wlio aspires or desires ivith 
eagerness; a camiiiiate. 'Our young axyoV- 
ant to the name and honours of an English 
seniitor.’ lip Hurd. 

Aspirant (as pii-'ant), a Aspiring; ambi- 
tions Southey [Rare | 

Aspirate (as'pi-rat).r t pret A:pp aspirated; 
ppr aspiratiny fb asjiiri, to hrcatlie • r 
bl«iw See AsriltK j 'J’o pronounce witli a 
bre.ithing or audilile emission of breath , to 
pioiioiinee uith such a sound us our letter 
h has, to add an /i-Boiind to; as. we aspirate 
the words horse and house, Imt not th(‘ 
Mords /lOti;* and honour; Coekuoys aspirate 
many words • ‘ginning m ith a \owcl ■ .Such 
mutes as weie originally aspirated -that is 
to nu> , had an audible bit of an h pronounced 
after them ’ Prof Whitney 
Aspirate (as'pi-riit), r i 'i'o be uttered with 
nil aspirate or strong breathing ‘Our W 
Mit\ U aspirate.’ Itryden jliaie j 
Aspirate (as'pi-rat), n 1 7\n aspirated 
sound, or sound like or the same as our h, 
tlie letter h itself, or any mark of asjiira- 
tioii, us the iJreek spiritus asjier, or rough 
breathing ('); in philol a character or 
Sound w'ith which the A-soiind is combined, 
or which cnrres])ondH historically to a char- 
aeter (»r sound of this nature; thus the 
Muiskrit kh,gh, bh. and the (Ir c/i, th. ph, 
aie culled asvirates, as are also the English 
/. th, whicfi are more properly called 
‘breathings,’ or spirants 
Aspirate, ABpirated(as'pi-rat,a8'pirat-ed). 
n Pronounced with the aspirate or rough 
breathing; pronounced with the /i-sound, or 
with a strung etiiissiou of breath. 

“nicy ,»re not aspirate, i e with such an .*i%pir.ition 


Aspiration (as-pi-ra'shon). n. 1. The act of ' 
aspirating; an aspirated sound. ‘Containing 
I the aspiration as a distinctly audible ele- I 
I ment following the mute ’ Prqf. Whitney, 

I * His only a guttural orsptrafion.’ Holder.- I 
; 2 The act of aspiring or of ardently desir- ; 
. ing ; ail ardent wish or desire chieHy after . 
what is elevated or spiritual. 

She feels neither inclination to pleasure nor aspi- , 
ration after virtue yohnson. 

3.1 Couiitemince; aid. 

T n God's honour without the aspiration and help 
of whose especial grace no labours of man cun profit 

Aspirator (as^pi-rat-f^r). n. An apparatus 
devised by Rruiiner to draw a stream of air 
or gas through a tube or other vessels, much 
used in tlu* chemical analysis of gases 
Aspiratoiy (as-pir'a-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to hreuthing; suited to the iiilialing of air. i 
Aspire (as-pir'), r i pret A pp aspired; ppr. , 
asiuriiiQ (L. aspiro, to breathe ad, to, ' 
1 and spiro, to breathe, to endeavour aHer 
I See SI'IUIT.] 1 To desire with eagerness; 
to )iaiit after a great or noble object; to aim 
at somctliing elevated or above one, to he 
' amliitiouH' follttwed by to or ajter; as, to 
, aspire to a erown or after immortality 

I rpinn;^ to be gmis, if angels tell , 

I A ipirin^ to be angels, niuii rebel Pope 

I ‘2 To ascend; to tower, to point upward; 

to soar ‘ ’The flames aspire ' I*ope 
! Aspire 1 (as-pir'), v t l To aspire to ; to i 
long or try to reach, to attempt ‘Who ■ 
dare aspire this journey Hoiiiw 2 To 
mount to 

Th.it gallant spirit hath a\pnrd i\iv clouds .Sti.ii- 

Aspire t (as plF), n Aspiration; ardent w'ish 
or desire. 

And iiitK k th«' fondling for his mad arpire I 

l tiapnian ' 

Aspirement (as-pir'inent). n The act of 
! aspiring ‘l>y which aspirement she her 
' wings diHplays.* Ant Hreieer ' 

Aspirer(:i8 pir'er), n line who aspires; an ' 
as]iirant I 

Aspiring (as-iur'iiig), a Animated with an ! 

J anient desire of power, iiiiportiiiice, or ex> I 
' ccllonce; unihitious 'Aspinny nobles’! 

' Macaulay 

I Asplrlngly (as-pir'ing-li), adv In an aspir- ! 

, ing manner ! 

I Aspiringneas (as-pir'ing-nes), »i. The state ' 

I of being aspiring 

; Asplenium ( as plc'ni-um ). n I For 1. ns- , 

! plenum, (Ir asplenon a, priv., and spleu, l 
I the spleen, beeaiise if was believed to eiire ; 

I hypoehondna (the spleen) 1 Splecnwurt. a 
’ genus of ferns chann'tcri/.cd b> their free i 
I veins ami ]in«*ur or oblong son placed ob- 
liiinel> on the segment of the frond. It is a • 
large genus eontainiiig many varied forms, ; 

, gi'nerallx evergreen, and often eiiltivated for ! 
tlieir beauty Nine species are native.s of 
itrilain. among them A Adiantum-unjrum 
(tin* black spleen wort). A Tuehomanes (i)ir 
iiianicn hair siib'cnwort), A Jluta-mururiu ' 

; (the wall-rue spleenw'oi1),aml A maritnnuin ' 

I (the sea spleen wort) ' 

j Asportation (as por-ta'shoii). n (L aspor- , 
i tatio nhs, from, and porto, to carry j 1 A , 

I I’jirryiTig aw’ay ‘2 In foiw, the felonions re 
iiioval of goods from the place where they ' 
were di'posited, which is adjudged to be , 
tlndl, though the goods are not earned from i 
the house or apartment. i 

Aspre.t « [L asper, rough J Rough; sliarp 
Chaueer I 

Asprely t (as'pf-r-li). adr Roughly, slmrrily; i 
j vigorously ‘ Enforced their eneniii's to I 
' strike on land and there assaulted them Mo I 
I nspreht ' .^'•r T Klyot. I 

' ABpreneS8e,1 a Roughness, Hharpness ! 
Chn ueer > 

Asquint (a-skwint'), adv {Prefix a, and 
sijinnt I 'lo the corner oi angle of the eye, 
oiilniuelv, toward one side; not in the 
straight line of vision ‘ Who look asymnt 
, OI sli lit their eyes ' Sivift 
Aaa (as), n. [ .A. Sax. a««a,a male ass, assen, the 
feJiiale.also (W,r/x(i/;(«oth asilus,i i.t^nx.esil, 

D ezel. (r esel, leel asni, asna, Dan. asen, 
Lith asUas, Kiis. oxe/z, (iael asal, W asyn, 

L. nsiuus (whence Fr Tnie) ass Jlow far 
liorrowing has taken place tietween tlie dif- 
ferent languages is doubtful J 1 A solid- i 
ungulate quadniis'd of the family Kquidsc, • 
tlie Hrpius asinus. This auinial has long 
ears, a short inane, and a tail covered with ■ 
long iiuirs at the end It is usually of an 
ash colour, with a black cross over the 
shoulders, formed by a longitudinal and a 
transverse dark streak. The tame or do 


mestic ass is patient, and carries a heavy 
burden. It is slow, but very sure-footed, 
and for this reason very useful on rough, 
steep, and hilly gniund. The nss is sup- 
posed to be a native of C^entral Asia, whore 
vast troops roam over tlie great deserts in 
a wild state The wild ass is a fine tleet 
animal, and is accounted the noblest game 
in Persia, where its flesh is prized us veni- 
son is with us 111 the East and in »Spain 
and elsewhere the domesticated ass is a 
much liner animal than ours. In our own 
and other countries, however. Uic ass has 
become the type of obstinacy and stupidity. 
Hence 2 A dull, heavy, stupid follow ; a 
dolt: a fool; a blockhead 
Ass, Alse (ns, as), n Ashes, [•^('nteh.l 
Assacon (as'su-kon), n. 'Phe Hraziliau name 
for the Hura braziliensts (Martins), a eu- 
phorhiaeeous tree, the hark and sup of wliieh 
(*oiitaiii n very )>oisonous acrid principle. 
'J'he niitivi's prepare from them a poisonous 
drink, against which no antidote is known. 
'J'he decoction of the hark is used as a remedy 
for elephantiasis 

Assafestida, n. same as Asafetida 
Assagai (as'sa-ga), u. jSp azayaya, \r. az- 
zayhayah.] An mstriimeiituf warfare among 
the KiilUrs. a throwing spear; a species of 
javelin Written also Asseyai 
Assal (as-Hti'e). [It (ixxui, hYirurxcz. etiough - 
L rid. to. and xafix, enough j A term in music 
denoting nierease; thus, added to a w'ord 
signifying slow it denotes iniieh slower, and 
to n word signifying ijuiek it denotes much 
quieker, as, uheyio, quick, alleyro assai, 
iinieh qiiieker, or very quick 
Assai ( as- SI'), H A favourite lu'verngc in 
South America, iiiadi' from the fruit of ilia 
Kuterpe edulis or assai iialm Ser Ei'TKKPK. 
Assail (as-sar), vt [Fr assailln. from L. 
assilio, to leap or rush upon ad, to, and 
saint, to lea)>. to rise J 1. To fall upon with 
violence, to assault; to attack 

U all Krccily Ion t* lie |;.)ii tlir* fort t* a two.' 

s/'enier 

2 To attack with W’liat hears upon the 
miHil or fi'clings, as with arguments, eon- 
sure, atiiise, criticism, appeals, entreaties, 
or the like 

Thr print in'Kt a wailed fhr baron on tlir mib)ect 
or V ttliiip liisi st.io* on hi‘. li.itiglaer S/> IT .Scott. 

'Mm V iiwtui’ul Iiini wall kcon invi'itivr, they as- 
xiit/ed linn with Mill lo-entr irony, bill lliry luuntl 
tli.it ln•llll•’l invcitive nor irony <oiilil inovo tiliii to 
anvlliin^; biit .ui cnlon.* d smile .iiid <i i;ooil liiiiiioured 
iiirse /lAtiirfiAiji. 

Assail. Assault, Invade Assail, lit, to 
leap upon, to aitaek vehi'iiieiitly, sinldeiily, 
ami iniexpeetedly , «.'.<(?.((, strongrr than 
r/^^rrf^ often used of uttiu king the person 
with violeiiet', and not so frequently eiii- 
jiloyeil as the latter word to signify attaek- 
nig h> iioii-]»hysieal means, invade, to enter 
by foiie oi elieroaeli upon wliat belongs to 
aiiotli(*r, espi'riall>, to enter upon the ter- 
ntor\ of aiiotber iiiitjoii with the purpose 
of making war Svn. To assnult, iuviulo, 
attark, fall upon, set upon 
Assailable (as-sal'a bl), a (’apable of be- 
ing assailed, attacked, or invaded 
Assailaxit (as-sarant), n. One who assails, 
attai-ks, or assaults 

Assailant (as Harant),(( 1 Assaulting; at- 
taeking, invading with violeiire Miftou - 
2 In her applietl to various In asts liornu in 
coat armour, when iilaeed rather heiidwise 
than moiinteil upright Called ai.so Assault- 
aut and Salient 

Assailer (hs-suIVt), n. One who assails 
Assailment (as-siit'ment), 7t Attack of ill- 
ness [Rare j 

Ills niiisl fti.i|ii>-iil awailmeiit was tlir h» .'id.irJiR. 

[fohnsoH, 

Assai Palm (as-si' Itum), n A lini/ilian 
tree, the liuterye edulis See El TKilPK 
Assamese (us-sam-es'), a I’ertaining to 
Assiiin or its inhabitants 
Assamese (us sain-es'), n A native or in- 
liubitant.or natives or inhabitantH.of Assam. 
Assapan, AssapaniC (as-sa Iiun'. as-sa-pan'- 
ik), n [N American Indian name) One 
of the species of hying-sijulrrels (/VeroTai/* 
rolue^lla) 

Assartt Ois-sart'), n fO.Fr essart, a cleared 
space in a wood; essarter, to clear the land 
of bushes, to grub up- L ex, from, and 
sario, sartnm, to hoe, to weed.] J In old 
law, th(‘ otfeiiee of grubbing up trees, and 
thus (bsiroying thickets or eoverts in a 
foiest *2 A tree grubhed uji by the roots — 

A iiiec'e of land (deared, us by gnihhing 
Assart* (as-sart'). v.f. 'I'o grub up trees; to 
eoiiimit an assart. 


chieftain; eh, 8c. loeA; g,gii\ j,;ob; h, Fr. ton; ng,sing\ Til, f/icn; th, CAin; w, vig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure. -Bee KEY. 
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(an-Bos'fiiii), n. [From Ar. hoih- 
iih, a maddening drink made from hemp. 
Hashithin was hence the name tfiven to 
tttoie who under the Inttuence of tiiis dru« 
were wont tn execute the Havaffc orders 
tft their chiefs or sheiks (See below ) 'I'he 
word was carried to Kiiropc by the t!ru- 
saders 1 1 One of ii military and religious 
firder in Syria, foundeil by Uassan*l>en* 
Saldmli about the year 1090 in Persia. whence 
a colony ini^attid and settled on the nioun- 
taifiH of l.(dianon, and became remarkable 
for their asHussinations in Idlnd olKJilience 
to tlic will of their chief Their religion was 
a conipoiind of MutdaniKin, .liiduisni, and 
(Christian it.v One article of their creed was, 
that the Holy Spirit resided in tlicir clnef, 
and tliut his orders proceeded from <bui 
himself He was called Sheik, and is i»ettcr 
known hy tlio deiiomi nation of oh/ umn of 
Uie mountain 'I’liese liurbarous r-liieflniiw 
and their followers spreiwl terror uninnK | 
nations far and near for nlioosl two cen- j 
tnries In tlie time of the (Tiisjulcs tlicy ! 
mustered to tlie niiiiilter of /iO.immi, ami pre- , 
Mfinted (I formidtililc obstacle to (be arms j 
of the ('linsLiatis ’I’liey were evi*ntually 
criislied tty (lie SuKan Ib'iatn*' lienee 
2 One who kills oi aitenipts to kill •»>' sur- 
prise or seen*t aKsanll 'rin* i ireiimstance 
of surprise or secrecy seems <'HMeiilial to tlic 
strict shoiiMcutioii of tins word ns now used, 
thoiiKli ii Is sMiiictinic.s a|iplied to one wiio 
takes an V .i<i\iiii(aKe in killim,' or ntteiiipt- 
iiiK to mnrdei, as !»> uttackiiiK one when 
iiiiariiicil 

ASBaSBin* (as sas'sin), rt 'I'o murder; to 
assassinate ‘With liiin tliiit aNNUK/t/aN ids 
parelds ' Stit/ioiffh'fi 

ABBaaslnacy t (as-siis'sin-a si), a 'i'he act 
of HHHas.simitniu //ataaouit/ 

ABBaSBinate (as sas'sm at), i\t. l»ret .C pp 
OMMasHuuitn/: |i|u (tnstt\miuifnuj 1 'I'o kill 
or ultempl (o kill by sinpnsc or si'cret 
assauK. to nniril«<r by .sudden vioietiee 

III 1 |>, tu iK'lll'O'II' , IIM lllllisc IS litDkMl li|l( II 

4iul 1 .nil r.iveili(.ii iiinl like t<i In 

Jh 

2.t 'J'o assault; (o maltreat ('riiis usap' is 
iiorroued fiom Fr. atwaMtUfi or It amofni- 
iMrr I 

.Sin li iis.li,"* .IS V'lir IiiiIIiiiimIiIi* liinls 
Allnril iiif, iiii.fiwi/.f/A/’.iinl Itctr.ivcii Ahtton 

ABiaBSlnate (as-sas'sH) u(), I* I 'I'o eoiuiuit ' 
murder b> assassiiiutioii ' VVliere now no j 
thieves amisnouift’ ’ Sam/}(i* | 

ABBaBSlnate 1 (as sas'sin at), u (Fr amiii- ' 
miiat I l An assasKin i 

SiM/i liiiii (.It (MIC Ilf the ai,iin waa/i'v I^rytifn | 

2 Assassimitioii ' /lMNasir/a<ife« and popular i 
itistirreetioiis ' 7Vva* j 

ABBaBSinatlon (ah sas'sin-a"Hlion). a 'I'he 
act of assassiiiatiii^. Unit is of killiiiK or 
iniirderin^ liv surprise or secret assault; 
murder b> \ioleiiee 

ABSaBBlnatOr (as sas'sin at er). a An ns- 
sassin (winch see) ‘The u»»ait»iHUtor» of 
kiiiKs lltiii's 

AsBaBSin-llke (as siis'iii liK). a l.ikt* an 

UHsassiii Milftm 

ABBaSBlnoilBl (as sas'sin iis).rt 'I'reacherous 
‘To siiiotliei tiicm In the basesl and most 
axwO'MaiiaN mainiei ' Milfmi 
ABBatiOnl (as Hii'slion). a [I'r assatton. I,.L j 
Ufutiitin, from I. as^atiin, perf p of agno, to 
roast i A I'oaHtiiiu. I 

. f 1 t.i.'/.'*/ I n 1 1 <>ii, tt. lion i.f the inn iij nioistnri hy 
III ,it Hu'/.’H 

ABSault (ns Sjilt'), a |(» Fr uswia/ftFr as- 
xoiiO. from I. I., iiNMi/tf/s, from I. ad, to, and 
saltiis, a leap, from sa'oi. to leap 
uisult, rrsii/t, Ac . an* irom the same stem | 

1 An attack or vioteiit onset with physical 
means, an onslauulit. spcciilcull>. a sudden 
amt viixoroiiH attack on a fovtifU-d post , a 
storm. 

AMc to rcsiNi 

^aI.ln‘^ tiM.ta.Vr .iiul .ainu li Iiin fit ty tl.irts 

Aftrr some tl.ivs' ••irpr he rfsolictl to tiv ilu Inr- 
tiiiie of .III .11 i.iM.V 

2 An atbick in wiiich pliysical force is not 
resorted to, ns hy means of Ie*,'islati\e iiien- 
siires or otiier proceetiiiiKs, or b> means that 
bear u)sni the mind or feeliiitpi, as hy aivu- 
iiients, Invective, appeals, iVe . ns, an amtult 
upon tlie preroiTiitues (ii a prince, or upon 
a eonstitutioii of erniiieiit 

Her s|iirii h.i.l licen ui\iu..iblc all .i rxnW/'j 

ofaHcction sAii* 

8. In lair, an unlawful setting tiP'^n one's 
jierson; an attempt or olTer to lH*nt an- 
other, wifJiout touchinjr his person; as, b> 
lllttii); Uie list or a cane in a threatening 


manner. If the blow aimed takes effect it 
is a battery In Stsutland there is no divi* | 
I sion, as in England, into aesaii/t and autault 
I and battery. Assaults are variously pun- 
ished Syn Attack, onset, onslaught, ag- 
grciSHion, storm, charge. 

ASBault (as-sglt'), v.t 1 To attack with 
piiysuol means; to fall upon hj violence or 
with a hostile intention: as, to assault a 
Ilian, a lioiise, or town - 2 To attack with- 
out physical means; to fall on with force; 
to assail \ 

Till c rics of Iwbcs new-born 
. / 1 \ttull Ins c.irs /’hydeu, ' 

Assail. Assault, invade Hee under AS- 
SAIL .S\ N 'I'o attack, assail, invade, storm, 
ciiargc 

Assaultable (as-sult'a-hl), a. Capable of 
being as.H}iiilted 

1 ill /S'lh il.iy Ilf October the walls were inailc low, ' 
.'iliil Ihf ti>u II <# • iif/./Ai/'/i' Hail I 

ASBaultant (ns-salt'ant). a S(>e ASSAILANT, j 

ABBault-at-arms ( as sHlt'at-ttrmx ), n A 
muiic soiiicliiiics given to an exhiidtioii of 
fencing or Hiiiiilai military exercises. 

Assaulter (as-K{|ItY*r). n one wlio assaults 
or violently attacks 

ASBaut.t n (Fr.l Assault Cltaurer 

Aasay (ah k»i'). n |0 Fr. assai, essay, a trial, 
examination, essayer, to test. It assayatre, 
to try, from L exnamm, a weigliing. J'Jssay 
is tlie same word, but now differently used ] 

1 t Examination, trial; ntteinpi; essay ‘He 
liatli inudo an assay of her virtue.' Shale 

Ncithi*r IS it enough to have i.aken a slender taste 
Of ai^ay thereof Udait 

This cannot be, by no away of rcsison Sha^ 

lienee 2 t 'I’rial hy danger; risk . adventure. 

Through tii.iny harti assay\ which did brtide 

Sfeoser. 

3 f Einotitui 

She he.ird with paticnrc all iiiitn the cud. 

And strove tn in.ister sorrowful a\iav SfePitey. 

4 'Hie trial of the goodnesH, imrity, wt‘ight, 
valnt*, (Ve . of niettils or inetiillic substances. 
IIS ores and allovs; any oiHTutioii or (‘X]icri- 
iiient. for aseertahiiiig the quantity of a 
precious im*ial in an ore or mineral, or in 
coin or bullion See Assavinu h 'i’he 
substance to be assayed fVc - (J t Value; 
ascertained purity; us, ‘.stones of great as- 
say.' Surusn 7 III lair, an examiuatioii 
of weiglits ami iiieusiire.s by tin* standard 
Cimell Assay, Analysis. Assay is tiie 
analysis of metals, and Is tiiiis u tvord 
of narrower Higniffeation timn tiie latter 

I i'ssay foriiierly iiud tin* meaning of assay, 
but it is now eoiitliied to hoillly and intel- 
U'ctual efforts | 

Assay (as sa'), v t l. To oxaniim* by trial; 
to put to trial, as. tou«NO//annoiir |(d>soh‘te 
or poetical | .speeilleally 2 'I’o nistke trial ' 
of, as no ore or nietallie eoinpouml, with 
the view of deteniimiiig the pro|Mirtioii of 
a partieiilar metal present.- 3 t To attempt, 
to eiideuvour 

,Shr li.iih ii isayed .is niut li .is mny be i.mvcd A/wX*. 

Often with an iiiffiiitive as object 

Hr .nj./vftf to go I S.IIII xiii 30 

[In this sense essay is now' used | 4 t 'I’o 
endeavour to iiilliienee. * Hid liersclf assay 
j liim ■ S/at/e f» To try the etfeet of 

Soft words to his firrtr p.isMOii she awajed ,l/r.'.Vw 

0 t To affect; to move ‘ When the lieart 
is ill assayed ’ S^ienser I 

Assayt (iih-su'). v 1 To make an attem]>t or 
endeavour 

Assayer (as-sfVt'r). n l One who evaniines 
nietallie ores or alloys for the puiTHise of 
determining the anituint of any )>nrtieular 
metal in the same, partieiilarly of gold and 
silver Sjieeitleally 2 Aiiotbeerofthe Mint, 
wliose office it is to te.st iMillioii and coin 

ABSaylng (as sa'mg). n Tlie act or art of 
testing metals, oivs or alloys in order to 
useertain the t|uantity td gold or silver or 
any other metal pn^seiit in them 'I'liere 
are two modes by whieh the art of a.*»sAyitig 
is performed, and sometimes the one is em- 
! idoved to eorrobonite the other The one is 
eidleil the htiinul or wot process, by whieh a 
solid Mil of the metals is elTeedetl by means 
of acids, after w’hteli thi»se sought f<»r are 
|ireciiiitiited hy firoper reagents The other 
IS called the dry priwess, and is jierfornied 
by (he agency of Are 'The first is generally 
. employed for the punM>se id estimating the 
1 quuiilitv td gold oi silvei m an alloy, and the 
• second is ehieffv applied to ores. In Great 
! Hritaiii each artiele id silver or gold plate is 
aasayetl at Goldsmiths’ Hall previously to 
hoiiig sold to deterniine the exact richness of 
the metal of which it is made. 


ABBa7-IIiaBter(as-8a^mas-t6r),n. An assayer: 
an officer appointed to try the weight ana 
fineness of the precious metals. 

ASBe (as), n. The ViUpis Camay tho smallest 
member of tho genus fox, a native of South 
Africa, and highly valued for its fur. It lives 
on eggs, especially on those of the ostrich, 
which, being too large and smooth to be 
grasped by its teeth it manages to break by 
rolling with its forc-fect against a stone or 
against each other. 

ASBectationt (as-Bek-ta'shon), n. [L. auee- 
tutioy from assectar, to attend upon— ud, 
and sector, freij. of sequor, to follow.] At- 
teiidunec nr waiting upon. Bailey. 

ABSecurancet (as-se-kur'ans), n. [L. ad, to, 
and securtis, secure] Assurance. * These 
asseearances which they give in the Popish 
Church ' Sheldon. 

ABSecurationt (as'se-ku-ru^'shon), n. Assur- 
ance; a making secure. 

1 1" w far then reaches this <i rsecarattou / so far as to 
CXI lude all fears, all duubtings? A>/. fiaii. 

ABBeCUret (as-sc-kui''), v t [L L aeseenro— 
L. ad, t<x and secants, secure ] To make 
secure; to make sure or certain. 

Sill ts not helped but by being ir.iiri firei/ of pardon 
H/ Hali 

ASBecution (as-se ku'shon), n. [From L. 
ussefjuoi, asxeratam, to obtain — ad, and 
scqvor, to follow I .An obtaining or ac- 
quiring 

Ills first (lieneftcc) . is imnicch.'ttely void by his 
a » rft uhiw of a second W yitj^ 

Assegai, n See A.s.sAnAT 

ABBege,1 n Siege V/antcer. 

Assemblage (as Hui'biaj), n. [See A«t.sEM- 
IJLK I 1 'riie act of jisHcmbling. or state of 
being asseiiibletl . association *Tii sweet 
usse.mhlaye cvciy blooming grace ’ Fenton. 
2 A eolleciion of iiidiviiiuals or of particular 
tilings; as, an assemblage of men td note; 
an assemblage of vunoiis niati!rialK,--3 'ilie 
at'tof fitting togcilier, as ]>urts of aiuaeltiue. 
Sec AssKMiiLiNn 

AsBemblancet (aR-si*m'i»lans). n [As. for 
I. ail, to, and seaihlaare (W'hieli sue).] 
lUqireHtditalion; likeness; scmblunec. 

< .in* I (•)! ihr . . nwetn/uanic of .i niiin* give 

nil. the spirit Sittik. 

Assemblance f (iiH-sem'blaiis), u An assem- 
blage , a eollcetion ‘ 'I'o weet the cause of 
tlicir wiilc,’ Spenser 

Assemble (as sem'bl), r t pi'ct (V. pp. assens- 
Wci/;j)pr assembling [Fr a ssemhier. to \mnpi 
or gatiier logetbt*r. from L h assnnalo, to 
asM*mb]c--l. ad, to, anti simal, together; 
nltiiimtcly from the banie loot ns E same 
(whieh see).) 1 To collect intotme place or 
body, to bring or call togetln'r; to convene; 
to congregate ‘Tliitlierln assembled all hn 
tram ’ Milton 2 'I’o (it togt‘tlier Sue 
A'sSKMULlNO SVN To eoiixeiie, eollcct, 
congregate, muster, eonvoke 

Assemble (as-sem'lil). e > l To meet nr 
come togetlier; to eoiivene. us ii iiiimlier of 
iiidivJtbials. ‘ 'ITieehurNmixcmWc ' Jlryden. 
2 f 'I'o have carnal connection ; to cohabit. 
Chaaeer; Gmeer. 

I Assemble) (iis-sem'bl), vt. [L assimulo, to 
j eomparc ad, to. and simulo, to liken, from 
j si mil IS, like ] 'I’o liken or compare 
; Assemble (as seni'bl), n An asscmldy 
Assembler (as-sem'bl-iT), n one w'ho 
as«>ci III lies 

Assembling (as-sem'id-ing). n l A collect- 
ing ormeeimg together Heii X 2ri Speeifli- 
eally - ‘2 Thenet of llttiiig touether parts of 
imu-hiiies and instruments, siieb as sewing. 
nmehincK, guns, niieroseopes, Ac., especially 
when tin* mrts are made exactly to « ertain 
I slinfK's and dimensions so as to lie iiroiiiis- 
, euously iiiterchiiiigeable. F ii Knight — 
Assembling bolt, a bolt for holding together 
twt) or more removable pieces of a muehiue 
or instrument 

Assembly (as-.sem'bli). n (Fr asse nibble. 
See A'-isK MULE 1 1 A company or eollectiou 
td human beings in tlie same place, usually 
for the same j»ur]>ose. whether leligious, 
ptilitieal, instructive, or social 2 Specifl- 
eally, (o) the name given (o the legislative 
luiily or one of the divisions of it in various 
States (ti) .A company of |a>rsons of both 
sexes met fur tlaneing . u l>ull , especially, 

: a fauhseriptioii-hall , a hall the expenses of 
I whieh are defrayed by the subscriptions of 
those who take part in it --3 Milit the 
j second beating of tlie drum liefore a march, 
j when the soldiers strike their tents. — 
J 4 t An asstunblage or eulleetioii of iiiani- 
, mate objects. ‘Fn>m Miuwno to Venice, 
, or to any of the little assembly of island! 
. about her.* Hotcell. -The General Assembly 


Fate, fkr. fat, fall: md. mot, ht^r; pine, pin: note. not. ntdve; tffbe. tub, bpll; 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abuiie; 5\ Sc. fey. 
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of the Established or Free Church of Scot- 
land, the supreme church judicature meet- 
ing annually, and composed of ministers 
and ruling elders delegated by each pres- 
bytery, and also, in the case of the Estiib- 
lished Church, of an elder from each royal 
burgh and university.- .dMembijiyo/ DimwH 
at Westminxter, a convocation siimnioucd 
by the Long Parliament to detcrniino the 
constitution of a church for England and 
Scotland, consisting of 135 English clerical 
and lay members, and six from Scotland. 
Presbyterians formed a large majority The 
chief fruits of its labours were the Direc- 
tory of Public Worship, the Confession of 
Faith, and the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms. 

ABSemhly-roOin (as-semMili-rbm). n. A 
room in which persons assemble, especially 
for dancing. Sec Asskmolv. 

Assent (as-sent'), n. [O.Fr. atwent, asnem, 
from L. auMeusm, from aMcntwr, to assent 
—ad, and senfw, to think, a stem which 
appears also in consent, dintfent, seme, Ac ] 

1 . The acted the mind in admitting or agree- 
ing to the truth of a proposition 

I'aith 1.S the assent tu .iiiy propusition on the* crciht 
of tlie proposer. t.ocke. 

2. Consent ; concurrence ; acquiescence ; 
agreement to a proposal: as. the bill 
before the house has the assent of a great 
majority of the members. 

Without the kind's a i \e»t nr knowledge 

You wroiiylil to lie a U'c.ito SAak 

S. Accord; agreement; npprttval. 

Too ni.oiv peojilc read this rihaUlry with aneiit 
and adinir.ilmii A/itiautay. 

—Royal assent, the approbation given by 
the sovereign in purliainent to a liill which 
has jMissed botli houses, after wliicli it 
becomes law. This assent may be given 
in two ways: (a) In person, when the 
sovereign comes to the House of P(‘t;rs, the 
commons being sent for, ami tlic titles of 
all th(‘ bills whit'll have ]ias.setl are read 
'I'lie royal assent is deelared in Norman- 
French by the clerk of the parliament, 
with several singular cen'inoiiies {h) liy 
lettei’s-patt'iit under the great seal, signed 
by thestivereign, and notitled in his absence 
A money bill, tir bill of suppiv, passetl by 
the House of ('ommons, is presented by 
the speaker for the rtiyul assent Assent, 
Consent. Assent is a word of wider nyddi- 
catioii than consent, the latter Iniving only 
the meaning of aetiuiescenee in a jU‘o]»osal. 
while assent has both that nieniiing an<l 
that of figrecinent to an abstract jirojMi.si- 
tion. Ihixter speaks of Justifying faith as 
the asseutintf trust t)f the uiidci'standmg 
and the consent in{f trust of the W'ill -Myn. 
Accord, ugreeiueiit, concurrence, approba- 
tion. 

Assent (as-sent'), vi To admit a thing as 
true; to express an agivement of the mind 
to w’hat is alleged .or proposed; to concur; 
to aci|iiiesce 

'I he b ws .ilso assented, saying lhal these things 
were so Aits xxiv q 

iMiiiii witli l.iint i>r.iisc, (li’Ji'/i/ with iivil leer. 

And, witlioiit sin;eriiig, tearh the rest to siu er /'efie 

SVN To agree, concur, aciiiiiesce, approve. 
Assentation (us-sen-ta'shon). n [L nss n- 
tatin, tiatteniig or servile assent, from as- 
sentor, to assent from interested motives, 
to flatter, from assentior, to assent See 
Assknt, 11 I Ohse(|uious assent to the opin- 
it'ii of another; flattery; ailulatioii 

It IS a fe.irful prcs.'igc of rum when the proplicis 
conspire in a entatwn. Hall 

Words smooth and swectcr-soiindcd ar»* to lie u*.cd, 
rather than rough or Imrsh, as ailnrc for worship. < 1 -- 
sentatioH lor fl.ittery. iHstrnctionsJi/r Uratory, ifiSa 

Assentator t (as-sent'at-^r). n. A flatterer. 
Sir T Elyot 

Assentatorily t (as-scnt'a-to-ri-li), adr 
With adulation or ohserjuiousiicss Jiaeon 
Assentatory t ( us - sent ' a - to - ri ), a Flat- 
tering; adulatory 

Assenter (aS'Sent'^'r), n. One who assents. 
Assentlent (as-scn'shi-t‘nt),a. (L assentior, 
to assent See As.sk NT, n.] Yielding assent. 
Quart Her 

Assentiont (as-sen'shi-ent). » One w'ho 
assents: an assenbu'. Sorth Rrit Rev 
Assentlngly (as-sent'ing-li), adv. Tn a 
manner to express assent; by agreement. 
Assentive (as-sent'lv), a. Giving assent; 
complying Savage. fRare 1 
Aaientmentt (as-aent'ment). n. Assent; 
agreement. Sir T, Brtmne 
Auert (a8-8(^rt0. V.t. [L asaero, aaaertum, 
to claim or challenge, to maintain or assert— 


ad, and sero, aertum, to join, connect, bind.] 

1 . To vindicate, maintain, or defend by 
words or measuros; to suppoit the cause or 
claims of ; to vindicate a claim or title to ; 
as, to assert our rights and lilierties. For- 
merly it might be followed by a personal ob- 
ect and might also take from after it, but 
t is hardly so used now. ‘ And will assert it 

from the scandal if it be expedient.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

1 could and would myself assert the llritish yrom 
his scandalous pen. Fuller. 

2 . To aflirni positively; to asseverate; to nx’er. 
—To assert one's self, to come forward ami 
assume one's rights, elaiuis, or authority; 
sometimes to thrust one’s seif forward un- 
duly or olitnisively — To assert into (a state 
of) liberty, tti set five. Rp. Patriek. [A rare 
Lutiuisni-L asserere in Wtertaiem, to de- 
elarefree J -SYN.'roattirni, aver, asseverate, 
protest, declare, muintuiii,defend,vindicate. 

ASBertaUon, t n. An assertimi. Sir T. 
More. 

Aflserter (as-s^rt'iLT), n. One who asserts; 
an assertor 

Assertion (us-st'^i-'shon). n l The act of 
iiH.serting: ns. (a) the net of nftlrming ‘ As- 
sertion unsupported by fact is nugatory ’ 
.Innius. (h) Tito maintaining of a claim; 
as. tlie assertion of one's rights 2 A posi- 
tive deelarattoii or aveniient; an afllrma- 
ti<in ; as. his assertion proveii to be false 
Assertlonal (as-si^r'shon-al). a. Containing 
an assertion, iltare.l 

Assertive (as-st^rt'iv), a Positive: afllnning 
coiiildeiitl^ , peremptory'. 

Proposing them not m a confident .iiid anertttr 
form, blit .IS probabilities and hypotheses 

hlanrtlle. 

Assertively (lUi-sert'iv-ll). ado. In Ub as- 
sertive manner; nfHrmatively 
Assertor (ns-s^rt'er). n Gnc who asserts; 
one who ufllriiis positively: one who main- 
tains or vimlicutt's a claim, cause, prin- 
ei])Ie. amt tiie like . an afliniier, supporter, 
<ir vimlieator ‘ Faitliful assertor of tiiy 
etiuiitry's eause ’ /Voir 
Siu h h.iv< liccii scune of tlie results of the priiu'iple 
of tlie i oiulition of existciae ,is applied I i its grc.it 

awethii Ir/trueil 

Assertory (as-sert'o-ri). a. Afllnning; main- 
taining, declaratory 

(. h.i\e not lure to do with >i y ontli, it 
IS th«* aMtrl.trx oath th.it is now uiidi r li.iiid 

^ep laylo* 

Asserve 1 UW-w'it'), r.t fL assemo, lo 
serve | T<» help; to serve; to setimd 

Jill dey 

Asservilef (ns-ser'xil). r t. \Ah for J. ad, 
to, anil K servile | To rendi*r servile or 
obseiiiiious 

( 1 ) .1111 weary of axu'rvtltHj.; myself to esery m.urs 

1 li.irity /{at on 

Assess (as ses'). r t fO Fr assesser. to rt'gii- 
lato, settle, L 1 , «/iM>xorc, to value for tiixa- 
tioii; L ussideo, a>,hessnin, to sit besnle, anil 
hence to act asui-sessor ad, to, uml sedeo, to 
sit ] 1 To si't. fix. or charge a eertain siiin 
upon, by way of ta.\. ns. to assess each in- 
diviilnal In due proportion 

He. iiu ihod of r.iisiiig supi.lies w.is to order xoine 
ricli I oiirtier to p.iv a sum, .iiid then si II this order to 
some s])! cuf.itor with tin power ol torturing the per- 
son aisessed Uronyham 

2 To value, ns property, or the amount of 
yearly income fortlic purpose of being taxed 

3 'j’o set, flx. or determine, as. it is the pro- 
x'ince of a jury to assess damages 

Assess t (a^ ses'), n Assessment 
Assessable (Hs-ses'a-bl), a Capable of being 

asses‘>i'd 

Assessably (as-stss'a-bli), ado Hy assess- 
ment 

Assessed ( ns-sf'.st'), y and a Ratvd ; val ued ; 
flxctl by uiithority, ebarged with a eerttuii 
sum on valm* of rated proiierty or incoine 
Assession t (a.s-se'shon), n A sitting down 
beside a iM*rson Raitey 
Assessionary (as-se'shon-n-ri), a Per- 
taining to assessors 'At the assessionary 
eourt ' Caret!' [Rare ] 

Assessment (as-ses'ment). u 1 The act of 
assessing; us, («) the act of determining the 
amount of damage, os by a jury (&) A valua- 
tion of ]iroi)ert.v, pndlts, <»r income, far the 
)mrpoHe of taxation An assessment is a valua- 
tion made hy authorized persoiib according 
to their discretion, as opposed to a sum 
certain or determined by law It may be a 
direct charge of the tax to be paid , or a valua- 
tion of the property uf those who are to pay 
the tax, for the puri>ose f>f fixing the proiNir- 
tinn which eacfi man shall pay. on which 
valuation the law imposes a specifle sum 


upon a given amount.— 2. A tax or speciflo 
sum charged on a person or property. 
Assessor (as-sos'^r), n. 1 . One apimfnted to 
make assessments, especially for purposes of 
taxntif>n.~ 2 . An Inferior oflicer of justice, 
who sits to assist a judge. In England 
assessors are persons chosen to assist the 
mayor and aldermen of corporations in 
mutters eoneeniing elections. In Scotland 
tlie inagistratos of eorporaU* burghs w'lio 
exercise Judicial powers generally employ 
some professional lawyer to act os their 
assessor, whose duty it is to see that ))ro]>er 
judicial control is exercised tiver the plead- 
ings. and to make out drafts of the judg- 
ments 

Minns the strict inquisitor appciirs, 

And lives .iiid cniiies with hisirjrje.) hears Dryden 

3 One who sits by anothoT, as next in dignity 
or as an associate in ofliee. ‘ Don Quixote, 
or his assessors, the eurati' uml the barber.’ 
^\^rton in the Scotch universities the title 
assessor is given to the elected or nominuted 
inembei's t>f tin* university eourt or supreme 
governing body of the university 
AsBeBSOnal (as-ses-so'ri ul). a. Pertaining 
to an assessor, nr a court of assessors 
ABBet(as'set), n |G Vr nset, asez, assetz, 
assietz, Fr assez, J‘r. assats, Sp. asaz, 
enough, from 1 ,. ad, tn, and satis, enough. 
The G. K. asseth, aseeth, enough, satisfae- 
tioii, may perhaps he a hirm of tliis w'ord, 
but more pmliably it is of diiferent origin. 
See AssYTliKMKNT.l 1 In laie, an article of 
goods or pn>ik*rty available for the payment 
of a hankrujit or deceased person's nbliga- 
tions or debts; generallj used in tlie plural in 
the sense of mone> . goods, nr estati' of a de- 
ceased or insolvent person, subjert by law 
to the payment of his debts and legacies. 
Assets are real or personal Real assets iii'c 
lands wldeh descend to the hi'ir, snbjeet to 
the fnltllmentof the obligations of tlie niices 
tor. personal assets are the money or goods 
of the deceased or insolvent, or debts due to 
him, wlurh come into the hands of the 
exeriitor or administrator, or w'hieh he is 
bound to (‘ollect and convert into money — 

2 Any portion of the entire propert} or 
eflVi ts belonging to a person, ns, 1 <*onslder 
these sluin's a valimhle asset, ni,\ assets are 
much greater iliun m.v linbilitics. 

ABBetll,t a Ol n (See Asskt.) .Suflieieiit, 
enough 

Vi*t iirviT sh.ill in.iki’ Ins rli liesM* 

JxiHli uiilo his ^;ii>cil|i<i*ss < hatnfr 

ABBOVer t (as .si*v'er), r /. To asseverate 

Aiis( liniis . not (inly axxrvfrfth it, hut also 
ctnii .ivoiiri til to si t out i)u> tnii proportion of it 
hotherby 

ABBeverate (as-Hi'v'i’' it v t pret A pj). 
a sse ee rn t ed, \i\ii ahseeeratiny [1. assevero, 
asseeeratinn, to atllrm earneHtly, to maintain 

ad, to, and secerns, serious, earnest ) 'I'o 
ulllrm or aver positively, or with solemnity 

It is niipossihir to (.iliiil.iti- till uooil tli.it snrh 
a work woiilil li.ivi iloni* il half whuii is a \ xrr-n ated 
h.nl only lx < II ptovui y y H/iinf 

SVN 'J'o nfllrm, ussurt, protest, pronounce, 
nsHiire, declare 

ABBeveratlO]l(as-sev'er-a"Hhoii), n Positive 
afllrmatiou or ussertion, solemn declaration. 

Ml' (l.vriist rliTiirfl with the* most solonin rr i o'Ti'f’ii- 
tiam th.it Ik h.nl t,ikcn any iiiuni'y tor hiinscii 

Maiaulay 

ABB-head (as'lied), n One ilnll, like the ass; 
oiieslowof aiipreheiisioiqahloekhcuil. ‘ An 
ass-head, and a < oxcoiiih, and a knave, a thin- 
faced knave, a gull ’ Hhnl . 

ABBlbilate (us-sih'idat), a / 'I'o make sihi- 
hiiit, as a letter 

ABBidean. ChaBldean (as si-de'un, kas-l- 
de'an) llleh. chesed, ardour, hive, piety ) 
One of a sect of .lews who resortetl to 
Mattatblus, the father of the .MaeciilieeH, 
to fight for tlieir religion and the liberties 
of their country From these sprung the 
J'harisef'K ami FiSstMies 

ABBld 61 lt(as'si-ilent), n |L nssideo, assideiis 

at/, andsedr'o, toHit ] Aeeompanying; eon 
comitniit - Assident or aeeessory signs or 
symutoms, in me.d siicli as usually atti'iid 
a tiiseasc, hut not always; distinguished 
from pnlhisjnoinie signs, whieh are insep* 
aralih; from it. 

ABBiduate t (as-sid'iJ-At), a ( L assutwitns, 
pp. of assidao, to use assiduously | Coii- 
stanl. eontiniial; assidiioiis ' My long and 
assidvnte eoiirse of sufTeriiig ' Fahyau. 
ASBidUlty (as-sf-dii'i-tl), n fL assidiiitns 
See A.ssiOL'ot'S ] 1. Constant or close 

application t<i any husiness or enterprise; 
diligence 

1 have, with much piiiiik and arstdutty, qiirihfied 
iiiybclf for a nonicnciator ^dduun 


ch, chain; 6 h, Sc. loch; g. < 70 : j,iob; ft, Fr. ton; ng. sinjy: th. then: th, thin; w. tcig; wh. u'Aig: zh azure.— Sec KEY. 
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2. Conatant nr servile attention to a person 
or i)ersons; sycr>phancy; servility. 'The ob- 
seriiilousness and asriduity of the court.’ 
Fuller.—HYN. DiliKence, constancy, care, 
attention, watchfulness, iierseverance. 
AlBldUOUS (as-sid'u-us). a [L atmiduuM, 
from iumulfo, to sit close a^, and tiedeo, | 
to sit 1 1 ('oiistant in iinplication ; atten- i 
live ; devotiMl . iinreinittinK ; ns, a fierson ' 
aiutiduouH in his occupation; an cufidvowi ; 
physician or nurse 

Thf must itisu/HfiHS tale-l>eafcrs ar» uften j 

hMif'Wittrfi // Aforr 

2 I’crfornicd with constant diligence »»r at- | 
tentioTi. * /isstV/Toms cries.’ BiilUm ‘('on-! 
stunt iirnl anHidvmut culture ’ Spfctjattyr - j 
Hyn, Diligent, attentive, sedulous, unwea- j 
ried, unintf^rniitted, iierseveriiiK, laliorioiiH, | 
indefntifirulde | 

AlBiduoUBly (as Mid'h-UM li). miv. in an 
nssiduoiis manner ; diliKcntiy ; atteiitii'cly ; ! 
with eanicstncMS and care; witii rcf^iilar j 
attendance 

ASBidUOUaneBB Ois-sid'ii-iiM-ncH). u The 
oiittlity of iMiiiii; uMsidiiuiiH, coiistunt or 
ailiKcnt application 

ABBleget (as-sej'), v.l. | Kr mHvyi'r, trum 
\i. L anHfdutrr L r/d, to, and nedt o, to sit 
Hee HiKOK | To liesi(‘Kc 
On the othrr suh* flu* i .isll«-’s w.ir<l 

Thi'ir Mr.nU.ist st.iml Mul iinvfhlily in.nnt.uii 

ABBientiSt (as-si-cri'tist), n (hie coiiiict'tcd 
witli th(‘ fiiriiiMliiiiK of slaves by assientx) 
finnrrn/t 

ABBientO (as-sc-eirtt'i), n [Sp auitntn | A 
contract or convention forniciiy cxisUtiK 
betwtM‘n S|ialn and other powers for fur- 
nlHliini; slaves for tiie Spanish doniinioiis in 
South Aiiicricu. 

ABBlgntas-Hin'), v t [h'r risso/aer. L aHHujno, 
to uKsiKii ltd, and hUjhu, to allot, to mark 
out, from Mijunnu, a mark.] 1. To mark <iut 
as a luirtioii allotted , t<» appoint or icrant 
liy distribution or u])portit>nmeiit, to aiijiur- 
tion, to allot 

rill* prirstv h.ul 41 ]inrtuiii tlirui 

<•<<11 Klvil 

2 To tlx. specif >, dcsiunatt*, point out, or 
show • An amiijini-d (|iiiintity * hmdi' 

It IS Hut iMsy <i porioil iiKiri I'Vfiitliil 

/><• {^htuufv 

(Seldom used witli tlic meaning of to point 
hilt ill a litiTuI HciiMc I 
All Its tile tlwarl till, w,iy in her Sunset 

2 In lini\ (it) to transfer or make over to 
anotlier tlie i ifrhl one lias in any olijeia, us in 
anchtiite.c/niM' in iietton.or revertoon </o'l'o 
siiou or set fortli witli particularity; as, to 
itHHiifu error in a writ, to iittHiijii false Jitdu- 
tiicnl 7’o iiHMiitn III haiikrujit'cy, to transfer I 
pr«»perty to and vest It in iissitriiees for tin* 
lielietit of llic I'reditors To itHniitii n dou'er. 
to allot or ]ioiiion out to a widow tlic third 
part forniiiiK licr dower, to tlx tiic bound- 
aricK of tile wnlow’s siiare in an estate 
ABBlgU (as mu'), n I A iierson to whom 

! u-operty or an interest is or may l»e traiis 
erred ; ns, a deed to a iiiati and ids heirs and 
aMiijnit 

Si ronjff* ».is Ills siilr cxci iitor, his v*lc ailiiiiiuslra* 
lor. Ills suit’ iiwt^'n lin/trm 

[In tills sense iiKn'inifi’ is also used, but 
ansoiii is not used like tile latter word with 
reference to tlie thiiiK ussiirned. but only 
with referein'i* to tlie iiersoii assi^Miini! 
Tims we do not speak of the itusiyii, lint llie 
rjssM/nceofapolicyofinHnrnnee I 2 A tiling 
pertalnint; to somethiiii; idm*, an appurten- 
ance; an aplH'iidaue so um<d in tlie follow- 
ing ptiMHUKe, where it is intended as an uf- 
feeteil exjiression 

SiK I'rciiih r.iiHi’Ts niul I'oimirils, vMtIi lluii ■»- 
(.'irdlr, hiiii^'i-rs, .diil :,<) S/i.it' 

ABBlimable tas-sin a-bl), a 1 ( apalde of 
iieltiu lillotted, appointed, or lissnnied ; as. 
an auMutnitldt' not** or bill ‘J Capable of 
beiiitf speeilled, sliow'ii, desiirnated. or c.x 
pri'ssed with precision; as, an amtiijnithlf 
reason, an asuo/mfdr inuiniitinh' 

Whllr OH Iho uiir li.iiitl iiiiliiorv is luiiiiril b\ 
rspit.il, so OH tilt' iitlii'r t'vcri iii< omsc of > .ipir.il 
ffi\cs. or Is t .i|Ml>lf or >;oiii); .idilitioii.«| ciiii'lovuieiil 
to iiiiiiistrv- aiiil this without 4i.ija*sii>Vr limits 

r s . 1 / 1 // 

ABBlgnat (as’Kiii-nat or as-sin-ya), u [ Fr , 
from L ittutiyiiahin, pp of asm'i/no See As- 
si«N I I A public note or lull in France 
during the first rt'volntion. based on the se- 
curity of the lands lM>lonifinit to the state 
and tlu>se appropriaUul by it. esia^eially the 
estates of emigres 2. In t'rfwJi fair, the 
assijfiiineiit of an anmiity on an estate, by 
which the annuity is baaed on the security 
of the latter 


ABBlgliation (as-sig-na'ahon), n. 1. 1'he act 
of assigoiiig or allotting; the act of fixing or 
specifying. ‘The aiungiMtimi of particular ! 
names to denote particular objects.' Adam 
Smith.— 2. All apjiointinciit of time and 

} dac.e fur meeting: used chiefly «»f love-meet- 
ngs ‘Vile tuunffuatiom and adulterous 
I beds' By ran— ‘A In ScoU lav\ a making 
' over by transfer of title, or the deed by 
; which this is done See As.'JloNMKNT 
! ASBlgnee (as-sin-e’), u A person to whom , 

I an ussignmerit is made ; a person ap- 
' pointed or deputed to do some act, perform ' 

' some business, or enjoy some right, privi- ' 
j lege, or pro|M«rty; as, un ansigtiee of a bank- 
I rupt An assignee may be by special ap> ' 

{ pointnicnt or deed, or Iw* created by law, as 
i an executor. Sec As.sion, n —AHmyneeM in . 

; haukniptey, in Kiigland, are {lersons ap- 
' pointiMl under a comniiHsion of banknipitcy ; 

to managi* the estati* of the bankrupt for ' 
j the benefit of his creditors: now called ; 
TruAtfeH. ! 

ABBigner (as-sin'^r). n One who assigns or 
apiioiiits 

ABBignment ( os-sin ’inent), n 1. Tlie act ' 
of asMigiiiijg, fixing, or specifying. 

1 'hr only thing th.!! niaketh .any plai «* piibhck is . 
the fiubliLK assiptimetit thereof unto such liiities 
Jiooker 

.Siwclflcally. in fa to, (a) the transference of u i 
right or interest, (ft) A pointing out or set- 
ting fortli , as, the agsiynmeiif of errtir -- , 
2 1’lie writing hy which un interest is trans- 
ferred Amiiynmtul of dower. See under ! 
Assign, a t 

ABBignor (as-siii-orO. U. An assigner; a per- i 
son who assigns or tmnsfers an interest; us, 
the aHHuinor of a hill of exchange.. 
ABBlmllAbility (as-sim il-a-biri ti), n The 
(|tialitv of being assimilable Coteridye 
ABBixnilable (as-sim’il-a-hl). a Cupablc of 
being assimilated : as, the most wliolesome 
diet Is the most anHimiltdile. 

ABBixnilable (as-sim'il-u-hl), u That which 
can he assimilated ‘Meeting no auHtmil- 
nhh'H wherein to iv act their natures ' Sir 
T Browne [flare. | 

ABBimUate(u8 siiiril-nt). vt pret dr pp. 
MKNimi/ofcd. ppr aHHiinilatiny |L uKKirntfo 
ltd, to, ami Htmilut, like See SfMiLAK.] 

1 To imike iilikt* ; to cause to rescmhle 

1 .ist bills a <*i V shower , the downy fl.ikes . . 

I * MOu/tUf .tU objects. ( oirper j 

2 To convert into a auhstaiice suitable for > 
almorption by the aiiiinnl systiun; to absorb , 
jukI iiicor|MU‘ate into the systi'ni. to incor- , 

i ioriitc with organic tissues ; ns. to ttMutii- 
life food 3. To likcti, to cotiiparc [Hare ] 
lie orow/Ar/ft/ the rH.itii>n between te.ichei .'iiid i 
' pupil to th.it between two losers nr two iiitiiii.itt. i 
I Irieiitls Ittofr I 

< ABBimllate (as-Hnn'il-ht), r i 1 To hcconic j 
similar, to become like soiiiething or some- | 
body else, to harin«iiii/e. (Kare ) | 

He st.iiids .ilo»»f from all. iii.imt.iiiis his st.ite, i 

Anil sLorns liki Si oti-hiiicn to asstmtiatf I 

Lnuuhill I 

2 To be taken into and incor|>orRte<l with I 
the body, to Ik* convertt‘d into the substance ! 
of till* body b> digestion 

j I'or whatsoeiri rtwimii.itri not to flesh tiiriieth I 
I rithei to ^weat or fat Haum \ 

3 To I lerforiii the act of converting food to I 

the substance of the body; us. ‘birds atutimi- i 
late less . than beasts ' Bacon { 

I ABBlxnllateneBBt (us-siiii’il-at-nes), a Like- I 
ness Bailey ; 

ABBiinllatlon (as-sini'il a"sbon), n 1 The I 
; act or proci*8s of ussiniilnting or lH*lng us- 1 
! stniilab'tl , the act or process of making or j 
, iN'coniiiig like, or Identical, reseiubhtiice ; 

1 itlenlity. followed by fo or ici/ft I 

The pleaMiig illuMons whiih bv n bland nr- ' 
snttn'aftK'u, lilt nr|Ma.Uril into |H»htii's tlic sentiments 
whit h iHstiittiy «ind soften pnv.tte sixicty HurJtr. 

It IS as well the instint.t «s duty of intr nature to 
aspire to .111 <11 irwi/tinarr tt'i/A i..od. /b // A/orr 

2 In phytaol the act or process by which 
' t>i*guiiisiiis convert and absorb nutriment so 
that It lH*conies ))nrt of the fluid or solid suh- 
staiiees eoiiipusing them 

IMants .Hill aiimials increase by ti3jrtmiiahi>M and 
ir.insioriiuitioii. imneraU by attr.u'tion and aggrrga- 
ll'lll r,ige. 

3 In jarfftof the snpimsed conversion, ac- ' 
cording to an obstdete theor>‘. of the tliiids 
of the iMidy to the nature of any morhllic 
matter 

ABBiinilatlyB (a^-sim'il-at-ivj.a Having the 
power of lUisimilating or (*oiiverting to a like- 
ness or to a like substance * An auimiia- 
(ive virtue ’ llaketviU 
AlBixnllatOXT (as-sini'il-a-to-ri). a Tending 


to asBimilate ; producing ABsimilation ; as- 
Bimilative. *A*nmilatary organB.’ Ooodrieh. 
ABBlmulate (as-Bim^h-lat), v.t. [L. tu- 
idtnulo, aiinmulatum^aaaimUo. See AssiMl- 
LATK ] To feign; to Bimulate. Bailey. 
ABSixnulatloll (aB-Bira'a-la'^shon), n. A 
counterfeiting; simulation 
ABBinego,t n. Sec Asinxoo. 

ABBise, n. Same as Aesize. 

ASBlBer, n. Same as Aeirizer. 

AbbIbIi (as'ish), a. 1’ertaining to or resem- 
bling an ass; asinine; absuraly stupid or 
obstinate. ‘ The aaeieh kind. ' UdaU. ‘ An 
assw/t phrase. ’ Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
ABBlBor (as-siz'or). n See Assizor. 

ABBlBt (as-sistO, v.t. [Fr. atwiHter, to stand 
by, to help; L aeeieto, to stand at or by- 
ad, to, and Hwto, to cause to stand, to stand. 
SeeSTANH.] To help: to aid; to succour; 

I to give support to in some undertaking or 
effort, or in time of distress. 

I Asstit her in whathoever business she hath need 
I of you. Kom zvi. a. 

Syn To aid, help, second, hack, support, 

, further, relieve, succour, befriend, sustain, 

' henofit, favour. 

ASBiBt (as-sisf), v.i 1. To lend aid. 

I <<od constituted sever.il ranks and qualities 
of men, that they might niutu.iliy assist to the sup- 
port of each other. A'etson. 

' 2. To he present, as at a public meeting; to 
tfike: part in a ceremony or discussion. 
JUaeaulay: J H Newman [A Uallicism.] 

I It woiilil require the pen of 'I acitus (if I ac itus had 
asststtd .It tills asseinblyl to rirsmbe the various 
emotions of the seiuite, those that were suppressed 
I .iiid those th.it were atfected. Oibbon. 

ABBiBtance (us-sist'ans), n. 1 Help; aid; 
furtlieraiu'c; succour; a contribution in aid, 
by bodily strength or other means ‘ With- 

, out the amoista nee of a mortal hand.' Shak. 

2 t An assistant or helper 

W.it 'I yler (was) killed by valiant W,nlworth . . 
and Ills (iiitronur . . John C aiendish Fuller. 

3 AssociatcH. partners j Perhaps a corrupt 
form of anKiiitante. Sec Art^l AlNTANCK, 3 ] 

f'.iiiis M.irc IIS was ambit ions |>ast all thinking, 

Self. loving, and aflectiiig one sole throne 
Without in wi/iiio'f SHaJk 

ABBlBtant (as Hist'ant). a Helping, lending 
aid or support, auxiliiiry: acting ns an as- 
sistant ' M utiially and greatly ametant to 
i each other ' Beattie 
i ABBlBtant (as sist'ant), n. One w ho aids or 
w ho con tri I lilies Ins strength or other means 
I to further the designs or welfare of another; 
t un auxiliary. 2 1 An attendant. 

Some vniiiig towardly iinbienicn oi griitleiiirn were 
usually sent as assisfattO or attcnd.niis Facon, 

I 3 t jSp. itKietente.] The chief ottlcer of jus- 
tice at Seville. ‘The afckiWa /It sits to-mor- 
[ row ’ Beau »!• FI 

ABBistantly t (as-sist'ant-li). ude lu a man- 
ner to give lud. Stern/iold 
I ABBiBter (as-sist'cr), n One that assists or 
{ lends aid 

* ASBlBtleBB (as-Blst'Ies), a Without aid or 
I help; helpless ‘Stupid he stares, and all 
! OHHuitletuf stands ’ Pojw [Ran^ 1 
. ASBise, AbbIbO (as -six'), n. [Fr aeeuiee, 

I assizes, from Fr aMvotr. O P'r amre, toset, 

I to settle, whence pp tiKum, seated, settled, 

I and anintte, a set rate, a tiu, from L attiddeo, 
to sit by, to be an assessor ad, aiui eedeo, to 
j sit I 1. Originally, an usst'inbly of knights 
I and other substantial nieii, with a bailiff or 
! justice, ni a certain place and at a certain 
I time, for public business -2 A jury. [In 
1 this sense the w'ord was ajiplied to the 
! grand assize for the trial of property, and 
to the pi'tty assize for the tnul of posses- 
sion This use has become obsolete in 
I Kngland. but in Scotland it is still techni- 
cally Hp])lied to a jur> in criminal cast*8.1- 
3 The periodical st'ssiuns held by royal 
eomniissioii hy at least one of the judges 
of the siipenur courts directed to take 
the oHinzee or verdiets of a particular jury 
(anciently called the aseize) in each of the 
counties of Kngland and Wales (with the 
exception of J<oiidon and the parts adjoin- 
ing! for the piirinise of trying issues niai 
pnm and jail delivery for criminal cases; 
popularly called the aeeizee [This is the 
only sense in which tlu* word is an existing 
English law term.] The commission hy 
which assizes are held is either genenu 
or sjiecial A general commission is issued 
twice a year to the judges of the High 
Court of Justice, two judges being usually 
asMgned to every circuit A special com- 
mission is granted to certain jud^s to try 
certain causes and crimes --4 llie time 


Fkte. far, fat, fall; m6. met. hdr; pine, pin; note. not. move; titbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. 8c. abuue; 5\ Sc. fey. 
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•tnd plAce for holding the above court: j 
generally in the plural.— 6. In a more i 
general aense. any court or gessinn of a ' 
«ourt of justice.— 6. In the Bonse of ordin- ' 
ance, decree, aBsessment. the word had 
various uses, all of which are altogether > 
or nearW obsolete. Thus, (a) in the plural, j 
the code of feudal law framed fur tlie > 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. { 

Their cucle of law was the asnxes of Jenisaleui. ' 
Milman. ; 

-<b) An ordinance formerly fixing the weight, < 
measure, and price of articles sold in market; ' 
as, the a»»ize of bread ; an ordinance fixing 
the standard of weights and measures; hence, i 
<r) The standard weights and measures ap- ! 
]M)iuted to be kept in any district; as, the i 
custruly of the assize. (</) In a mure general ' 
sense, a measure nr rating of any kind. 

I saw .1 stately frame 

An hundred culiits liigli by just Sf>eusfr. 

[From its use in the two last senses has 
arisen the m»irc nmdeni form size, l— Rents 
of assize, the estalilishcd rents of the free- 
holders ami ancient copyholders of a manor, 
rents which cannot he departed from or 
varied (c) The iianic given to curtain writs 
commanding juries to l»e summoned for the 
trial of causes (/) The verdict of a jury in . 
such a case —7. f Situation, place Chamber ! 
8 A coitrae of masonry, or in a colninii a 
single cylindrical stone forming a complete 
segment of the column K II Knight 
Assize (as siz'), e t. pret A' jip assized; ppr 
assizing 1 To tlx the weight, ineasiire, or 
price of Yiy an ordinance or regulation of 
authority. 2 t 'J'o tlx the rate of, to assi^ss, j 
as taxes —ti t In a general sense, to fix , to > 
ajipoint 

Them !ihalt have day and time asusecf Go 7 t>ri . 

Asslze-baU (aS'8lz‘’ht<Vl). A ball held in a 
town at the time of holding the assi/es, and 
attended by the liarristers, etc , attending | 
the assizes I 

Assizement (as-Hi/ment). n An inspection 
of weights and measures, and of the quality ^ 
of commodities, legalized by statute 
Assizer (as-siz'i'‘r), n. An otllccr who has the 
care or inspection of weights and measures 
Assize * sermon ( as - siz ' ser • mon ), n A 
sermon ]>reaclied to the judges, barristers, 
ami others attending the assizes 
Assizor (as-siz'or), n. In Seats law, a juror 
Written also /I 

Assoberi (as-so'h6r), r t. | A a-, from L ad, 
amlEsohe/"] To keep or make sober ‘Ja- 
sohre thyne herte ’ Gower 
Associabilitjr (as so'shi-a-hir'i-ti). n 'I'he 
(pialtty of being associable, specifically, in 
med the quality of sulfering some change 
by sympathy, or of being atfecteil by the 
alTectioiis of another ]iart of the body 
Associable (as-sO'shi a bl), a (Set* Assorr- 
ATK 1 I Capable of being joined to tu* a.** 
hociated 2 Capable of being associatctl | 
w’ith ; coinpanionahle ; social 3 In ined | 
liable to be affected by sympathy, or to re- j 
ceivc from other jiarts correspondent feel- ' 
mgs and afiections i 

Associableness (as su'shi a-bl-nes), n As- j 
sociability ! 

Associate (us-sd'shi-at), c t pret A' p]> ox- , 
Sana ted ; PUT associating | b. o.s-Koro<, is ■ 
soeiatanx, to join in couifiaiiy with ad, to, 
and sodas, a ]inrtner, comiianion See | 
Social] l To join in compan>,a»afrieTid, 
companion, partner, confetlcrate, and the 
like, to join or connect iiitiniatelj ; to unite; 
to combine; us. to associate others with us 1 
in business «r in an enterprise; particles of I 
eartli> uiab»er associated, with other suh- i 
stances 

He siiLCeeiled in bis n.ime insep.-ir ibly 

with sdiite ticiiiicb wIiilIi will l.isl .is hmg .is our l.m- 

2 t To keep company with; to ntt(‘iid 

l‘'rienil\ sliuiild its \iHitttr rrieiids in griff .ni'l woe 
siuti: 

Associate (as-seVshi-at), r.i 1 To unite in 
ctimpany; to keep comiiany, jni)ilyiiig inti- . 
mucy; as, congenial niiiids are disposed to . 
associate. 

They dp}>car in a manner no w.iy .^bsorted to those 
with whom they must it\st>nate Jiutkr 

2 To join in a eonfederat'y or association - 

3 To unite in action or be aftected by the 
action of a difTcrent part of tlie Inaiy 

AssodatO (as-sd'shi-at). a 1 Joined in in- 
terest, object or purpose, office or ciiii»loj- 
nient; coiiihiiied together; joined with an- 
other or others; as. an associate Judge oi pro- 
fessor. ‘ My associate powers ' Milton. - 
2 . In wed. connected by habit or sympathy; 

ch, cAain; eh, Sc. loeA; g, j/o; j.job; 
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as, associate movements, movements which 
occur sympathetically, in consequence of 
preceding motions Thus, the eye cannot 
he moved round towards the nose without 
contraction of the iris being produced. 
Associate (as-so'shi-at). 4k 1. A companion; 
one frequently in company with another, , 
implying intimacy or equality: a mate: a 
fellow* * Kve. associate sole ’ Milton 2 A 
partner in iiitei'est. as in Imsincgg ; a con- , 
federate; an aeeompliee; an ally 'Their 
defender and his associates ' Hooker. - - 
3. Anything imially accompanying or asso- 
ciated with iuiutiier. 

Tin* one (idea) no sttoner conirs into the iituler- 
staiuling than its assitcuttr ap|>c.irs with it J i>< A'l 

SVN Companion, mate, fellow, friend, ally, 
partner, eoadjutor 

Assodatesbip (as-s(Vshi-rit-shii>). n. The 
state or offiee of an assneiafe. j Hart* j 
ASSOClfttion ( as-so'shi-a"hlion ), n 1 Tlie 
net of associating tu* state <if being assiii*i- 
ated; eoniieetioii of person- or tlimgM, union 

Sclf-denutl is .i kind of hub a > t /•>'/• >' u ith ( ■••il 

The i-h.ingcs of corporeal things are to be pl.u ei| 
only in the v.trious srp.tr.ttions .nut m w msivutfions 
of tiiise perni.iii'*nt p.irtirlcs. S#/ / ,\m>li'n 

2 A society, the nieinhei^ of which are 1 
united liy mutual interests or fora etunmon ' 
purpose; nhod> of persons tiiiiied for carry- 
ing on some business for iiiiitiial udvantagt*; 
a partnership, as, the Hritisli Assin'intion 
for the Advaiicenienl of Seieiiee; a political 
assoeiation. 

Tin old I oiiipanv . w.i* .ible. with flu* help of 
its I orv frieii*!-., to prevent the riv.il a » ov /.»'/.»/ from 
obtaniiiip. siiiiil.ir ]iri\iltges Afit,,ni/ity 

3 III nietajdi mental assoeiation or the 
association of ideas, that is, the tendeiu*y 
which one state of eoiiseionsness (eognitioii, 
feeling, volition, iiiUHeiilar nioveiiieiit at*- ! 
eonipaiiied by sensulioii) has for out* reason 
or another to ret*al! another state of eon- ! 
scioiisiiesH Tlie principles neconlnig to , 
which this teiideiicj opt'rates art* culled tin* 
laws of assoeiation. and have lM*en ditlerently ■ 
stated by dilteivnt pliilosojilK'rs. Aristotb* 
eniiinerattMl ftmr siieh prineipIeK pioxl- 
mity in time, eoatijaeenec In space, simi- 
larity, and t*ontraKt; but many siibsetiiiciii 
pliilosophers have reduced tiicm to tw'o 
contiguity (in time or jilaei*) and similarity ' 

Assoeiation oj ideas See abovt*, .*1. 
A 880 Ciatl 0 Iial(as-M>'Kiii-a^"shon-nl),rf I Ter 
tuiiiiiig to an asMociation 2 IVrtaining to , 
tile metaphysical theory wiiich takes mental > 
association as the basis oi inteiligt'iici* 
A 880 Clatl 01 liBt(as-Ho'slii-a''shoii-iHt), Ik Om* 
who hiippoits tilt* <lo(*trme of association [ 
ailvocatcil by M Fourier and known as 
Koanei isni (w'liicli st*e). 

Associative (as so'shi-at-iv). a ('apablt* of 
associutitig . tending to associate or iiiiite , 
leading to association 'Tin* assoehitiee 
faculty ’ Hugh Mdfer 
Associator (as so'sln lit er), n I. (liu* who 
associates or eoiiiieets things togctlier 
2 t All associate oi partner in any si'hnme, ' 
a eoiife.derate 

lliir l.itr tro.>» .iml c oiisfurators h.or niiuli- 
.1 thiril < 'ijJV 'll till I I .igiii* /b iitfn 

Assollt (as soil'), r t [O Fr assoifer.ahsoHer. 
to alisolvi*. from J, ahsolro, to atisolvc, to 
rel«*.is»* H'oiii ah. from, and solro, to loose j 
1 To solve, to clear up ‘'lo assod this 
seeming diltieiilty ’ Wnterland 2 To re- ' 
lease, to set flee; to acquit, lo ]iar(ion. to | 
alisohe ' Xtiiiyow'iitribiiiialstniiilr/Miifie/'i/.' ' 
Sir S Take ! 

T ti suiiu tu-hni) w« will wriet, 

(M .d! tin SIM- th.it wr have dmu . 

1 1 . Ill itisotifii .It III, li.md /W', )■ AV/»y 

Assollt (.hh-hoiD. f t I lTf*fl\ as from I. ad, 
to, and F. sof/ j ToHoil, to stain liean d Ft 
ASSOiliZO (as'soil ]/.), r t .Same us Assoilzie 
ASSOllmentt (as-Hoiriiioiil). H. Actofassoil- 
iiig, uliKolution More 
Assoilzie, Assoilyie (as-soil'ye), v.t. jSee 
Assoil, to absolve.] To aeqiilt, to pro- 
nounce iiiiiueent; to absolve 

<>uil iissimzts him for thr sin of l>ioodshcd 

Sir //•. .Stott 

A8B01110n,i V t To Hiimrmiti. 

\N ere yc not as fomonett to .ipere ! C htim rr 
Assonance (as'so-nans), n. I See A s*n i N A N T j 
1 Uesemblance of souiiils ‘ The disagiee 
able assonance of 'sheath ’ ami •sheathed " 
Steerens Siiecifteally -2 In pros, a sjieeieH 
of imperfect rhyme, or rather a sulihlitiiti* 
for rhyme, esiivcially common in .Sjianish 
poetry, and which consists in using the 
same vowel with dilTercnt (*onsoimntK. re- 
quiring a repetition of the same vowels in 

fi, Fr. ton; iig, sirqjr; Tii, tAen; ih, (Ain; 
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the assonant words from the last accented 
vowel inclusive, thus man and hat, nation 
and traitor, jienitent and reticence ai*e ex- 
nmplos of assonant couples of English words 
Marsh. 

Assonant (as'sC-nant), a. 1. Having a re 
scmhlance of sounds.-— 2. In pros, pertain 
iiig to the peculiar species of imperfect 
rhyme called assonance (which see) 

Assonant (as'so-naiit), n [L. assonnns, ppr 
of assuno (ad, to, luid stmo, to sound), to 
sound to, to eori'espond in sound. | 1 A 
word rcscnihling another in sound. Speci- 
fiiadly - 2. In pros a wonl forming an asso- 
nance with another word See Assonanck 

Assort (as-sort'), v t [Fr. assortir, to sort, 
arrange, match, to assort - as for L ad, to. 
ami sors, sortis, a lot See Sort 1 1 To 
separate and disti*ihute into classes, sorts, or 
kinds ; to put in lots ; to arrange; ns, to as- 
sort goods 2 To fiirnisli with a suitahle 
vai*iety of goods; to make up of articles 
likely to suit ii demand; as, to assort a cargo. 
'\\v]\ assorted w'arehoiises ’ linrke -3 To 
iiilapt or suit ‘No miy assorted to those 
with whom they must associate ' linrke. 

1 Hare | 

Assort (as-sort'). r i 1 To agree . to be in 
aecordiiii(*e witli . to suit. Mitford.- 2 To 
assoeiate. tokeepeompany.as with friends. 

I i tii»7 till iiiiiri uitli till.* iiicnials of the guddoss. 

/ oeit / vtton 

Assortment (us-sort'ment). n. l The act 
of assorting or distributing into sorts, kinds, 
or classes, or of selecting and suiting things. 

2 A collection of tilings assorted ; as, an 
assortment of goods * An assortment of 
paintings.' Foxe :t A sort or class into 
wtiicli objects arc assorted ‘ I'lidcr their 
jiroper elusses iiiid assortments ' Adam 
Smith. 

ASBOt t (as sot'), r f [Fr assoter as for L. 
U(/, to, and ncMooIisIi j To infatinite, to be- 
sot; to liew*itcli. to deceive 

Th.it monstrous error wlmh dolli soiiir iiMott 
.S/irfuee, 

Assoylet (as-soii'), rt [Hec Assoii. | To 
remove, to lib(‘rate or set free; to hshoII. 
'Seeking him that slioiihl her pain assogle.* 
Spenser 

Abb’s -foot (as'e/fut), n. A ))Iniit. the 
colt’s foot (Tossilago Farfara), so called 
from the shape of its leaves, 

Assuage (iH-swaj'), r t pret A* pp assuaged; 
ppr assuaging |(l Ft, assoiiager, assotia- 
gicr.Vv nssna'rar,assiiaiuar, from L suaois, 
sweet Assiuiagti Is tliiis formed from a 
L Ii nssuaenin , from suavts, us ahrt'ger 
(K abridge) from abtn enure, from hrenis 
See AiiltilsiK I To soften, in a llgurativo 
sense, to iillny. milu .li.. case, or lessen, as 
pain or gnef, to iiioileiute, to appease or 
]»:i( ify, a^ pas.sioii or tumult ' Hcfreshhig 
winds the siiiiiiner's heats assiiaae ’ Addi- 
son ‘To assuage lie* soriows of ii desolate 
old mail ' Rurke ' The fount at w liieh the 
)iiiiitiug mind assuages lier thirst of know- 
ledge ' Rg'oii. AUeeuite, Mitigate, Assuage. 
Sit under Al.I.KV lATk 

Assuage (in^-swaj'). 0 f To abate or suh- 
sidc ■ Let IhiiJ hert ’ Gower. 

Assuagement (as-Hwaj'me.iit), n Mitiga- 
tion, abatement Sjienser 

Assuager (as-swaj'er), n tine who assuages 
or allays, that widch mitigates or aliutes. 

Assuaslve (as swa'siv), a jJtcully from as- 
suage, but foiined as if It were from a L. 
nssiiadeii, to persuade to Homp jiersua- 
sire I Sofleiiiiig, mitigating; tranquilliz- 
ing jKatcJ 

Miia> hi*r soft If u mil i7r void* .ipplics J'o/f. 

Assubjugatet (as suli'jn-gai), at. Ids for 
L ad, to, and K. sidq/oyab* (wliieli H4*e) j 'I’O 
put into a low or niiwiirtiiy position; to du- 
liase [Hare j 

'I he. thru < wnrthy 'ind ru'hi v.ili.int lurd 
Musi iml .iwnf'iiif'ittf hi . lie rii 
by i;'<iiii: I" A' hilh-s S/nit 

Assuefactlon (as swe-fak'slioii). n. [From 
L assiiejaeio, to iircHHloni assiieseo, assue- 
tiini, to an iistom to, and facio, to make. 
Sec A.ssrKTI'bK 1 'I'iie act of Hcciistoiiiiiig. 

kii;ht .iiid Irfi, .IS part iiiservii'iit iiuln the motive 
f.ti ,in flillureiii rrl by degrees, by usi , ami tu- 
oifjiiiltoii Sir 1 IlYininie 

Assuetude (as'swe-tod), n [L. assmtudo, 
from assvetus, part of assueseo, to acciis- 
toiji ad. to. and mieseo, incept, of sueo, to 
be wont I Custom; habit, habitual use 
l\Miffiii/rni things hurtful dotli tnali.i them lose 
tin If foi ( tr, ,‘iiirl Jiaion 

Assume (as-siimO. r t. pret (V [ip assumed; 
pl«r nssiiniing fL assuwo ad, to. and 
snmo, to take j 1 To take ujioii one's si‘lf ; 

w, toig; wh, uiAig; zh, azure — Hee Key. 
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to take on; to appear in: as, the cloud of- 
Burned the flKnro of an animal ' To a»Bume 
man 'a nature ' MUtun * Lose the child, 
OBBume the woman ’ Tennyem, 

The i;od astuwed his native funn nf^ain Pope. 

2 To apply to one’s aclf; to appropriate. 

Mis majesty nii|jht well astutne the coinplaint of 
K ini' David Liarendon, 

3. To take for Kranted or without proof ; to 
■iijipoHe as a taai; oa, to amime a ]>iinciplc 
In reaaoitiu^; 

111 every liypothesis, sonietliing is allowed to lie 
assumed. Poyle 

4. To receive or adopt; to take in; to admit 
[Kitre J 

The sixth W.1S a yoimif knii^ht . . . assumed into 
that honour.ilile c.(iiii|>aiiy .Sir It'. Srof/ 

6. 'I’o take what ia fIctitioiiH ; to iiretcnd to 
poHMimK; to take In appearance; as, loamrume 
the itarh of humility 

j 1 isume .1 virtue if yon have li not \Jial 

O.t To elililii. 

IJke a hold ( li.iiiipi-Mi I atrumethi hsf. S/irt/- 
SVN. To urro^nte, iiHiir]», appiopritite, take 
on. HUppoHi* 

AllUine (as-Hiini'). r I 1 To In- arrouant; to 
claim more than due )l hi law, to take 
Upon oiie'H Heir an oiiliuatioii, to undertake or 
promiMe, as, A axsitnml upon liiniHeif and 
proiiiiHeti to pay 

AMUment i (aH hU'nieul). n I Ji ansu- 
rneniuut, frotii ui.nitn, to hi‘W on ud, to, 
and Hun. to sew. I A piece Hewed on. a 
patcli, an mlditlon. 

This ttwutMfu* or .nMition lir M.irsh.ill never 
lonhl liinl iiii>u|iip lint in tliiii An,;lri S.isuiink 
trinkhiO'iii AVi' 'Y J riri\ 

ilMUiner (ns hUin'er), n. One wlio iihSUiiieH; 
an urroj^aiit iierson ‘'rheHe hiKh ammiiiera 
and preteiiderh to reiiHoii ‘ South 

Auumlng (us-sum'iiiK). a 'I'akiiiK or din- 

3 )oHed to take U]>oii one’H Helf more tiian is 
UHt. huuuhty; arrotranl 

Ills h.iia;htv looks ,itid his ttfrumutja uir, 

'I h« sou o( Ists rutilil ltd loiiifer tivar. Jlrydeu 

Aaittmlng (as Huiil'iiiju'), •» ITcHumption. 

‘The vain uHHintniiifu of some ' li Jotutm. 
AfimnpBlt OiM HUiii'Hit), n (ITet tense of 
L. aenmuo See A.sm’.mk ) Iu/ff«», an action 
IvliiK for the recovery <if dainaKCH HUHtnined 
throiiKli the lireiicli of a Hinipte eontraet 
(that ih, II proinim* not under Heal), and in 
which the piirMiier ullemt's tliat the de- 
fondant (ctHUiupsit, that i.s, pnimnsed or 
undertook to ]ierforin the act Kpeeilled. Jt 
fell into doHuetiide liy the piwHiii}; of the 
Jiidieatuie Acts, 1873 and ! 

Auumpti (as-Hiniit'), t< t To take up; to 
ralHc • She waH ahniimpfed into the eloml.* 
Itp Hall 

Aasumptf (an Kumt'). n Tliat which in 
aHHunied. an nHKUin)itioii ‘ The muiii of all 
yoMT aseiitnpts ' CbUlmpieorth i 

Aasumptlon (an Hnni'shoii), n |L oh- 
euinptui 1 1 'I'hc act of taking to one’s 

self, a taking upon one's nelf, iiiidertakiiiK 
' Ills nsHuiHptitoi of our Ilesh to hiH divinlt> 
Ilanunond Tlieaetof tukiiiKforuraiited, 
or Hiipposiii}; a ihiiiu without proof, Hujipo- 
Hltioii 

■| he a\\uni/‘ti '/.• ul .i ini.il i.,in'.e in tin *.1011 ture of 
cni-h pun of .in.in.il .ind pl.inisi'..i^iMeiil,il>li'.isthe 
assumption >•! an eHu leni 1 .inse lur eierv e\ent 
II 

3 The thiin; KuppoHed, a poKtiilute or projio 
titioii HHsuined 

Hold I says llic Stou. \rur asrumption's wroiij; 

/»t \d/ft 

4 In lojfu', the minor or Heeond pntpoHition 
in a etite^orieal sylloj^'isin 

Still more oliiev linn iMi .iie Ihi ^ ■•rirl.itivi leriiis 
propnsitinn ,ind m .i-, smi-'Iiviiimiin lor tin. 

niiijoi aiid innnn prennst s M* II //.imu/.'n 

6 The takiiiM: up a perHon into heaven . 
houee, a festival in Inmour of the miraeulnns 
AHceiit of .Mar>. eelehrated hy tin* Uoman 
Catholic and (irt'ck churches (>. Adoption, 
or innkinv; use of 

It IV evl'init that the prose ps.ihiis of our !iinr|*v 
were thn-tU (onsulteil and topird hy the pi r)>rin.il 
assumpihms of their wools and i.oin|iin.itiini>. 

; /1.1F/.-.' 

- -Derd 0 / tutsu nipt ion. in Sctde lair, a deed 
executed 1>v truHtees under a trust deed or 
deed of settlemeut, assumiut; a new' trustee 
or trustees 

Aliumptive (as sum tiv). a. (’apa)de 
of heiiift asHumoti ; assumed ‘ Writing 
under an aiiHumptin> ehuraeter ’ Wiieherly 
— ABBumptnr anini, in her. (n) arms that 
a person has a right, with the upproluition 
of Ills sovereign and of the heralds, to assume, 
in consequence of an exphdt. (h) Armorial 


bearings improperly assumed. [Kare in 
latter use.] 

Auumptiyely (as-Bum‘tiv>liX adv. In an 
assumptive or assumed manner ; by way of 
assumption. 

ABBUrattle (a-shdria'bl), a. Capable of being 
assured; suitable for Insurance; as, an a»aur~ 
able pro|»erty. 

ABBurance (a-Hhor'ans), n [See Assure ] 

1 The at't of HMSuriiig, or of making a 
declaration in terms that furnish ground of 
conlldeiicu. a jilcdge furnishing any ground 
of full contideiice; as, 1 trusted to hiboiumr- 
aneru. 

Whereof h<' h.ith civen axturattre to all men. in that 
he hath raised him Iroiii the dead Acts xvii 31 

2 l‘'irni porHiiaslon. full confidence or trust; 
freedom from doubt, eertuin expeetation; 
tiie ntiiiost eertaiiity 

I cl iiv draw iie.ir with a true heart, in full assurance 
of faith Ileh X ju 

I'll make a 1 1 it> a nee double sure, 

And take .t boud of (ate Shak 

3. FirmnesHof mind, nndoiilitiiig stuadincRs: 
liitrejddity; eourage 

llravc men meet daui^er witli asiurame Knolles 

4. KxcesH of boldnesK; iiiqiiidencc; as, hin 
asjiaranee is intolerable. 

liitiuoiierate asiuratire is perfect hrciitiousness 
Sltrns/one 

n Frei'dom from cxecssivc inodesty or bash- 
fulness, laudable eonOdenec, self-reliance. 

('uiivcrsatiun with the world will tFive them kiiow- 
led(;c ami asiurame / ode, 

G ill lair, any writing or legal evidenee 
of the coiivcyaiieeof property.— 7. t Aillance; 
lietrotiiul. 

The ilay of tlicir assut auce drew nigh 

I'embi okt s Arcadia 

3 Tnsiirance, a eontraet for the jiaymeut of 
a HU 111 on oeeusiun of a eertain event, an loss 
or death -U t Certain proof; clear evidence; 
ucuhu' deiuuustruiion 

A foriii indeed. 

Wliere every god did se«*iii to set his seal 
*1 o give tlie world assmame of a iitaii Shak 
10 t Surety; giifiruntee 
you should pKHiiie him better assutatue than 
llnrdrilph, tic would not tak* his bond .tiid >oiirs. lie 
liked not tin set iirity Shak 

ABBUre (a-shor'). v t pret A* pp atmvred , 
ppr aHhurinif |Fr aiaarrr,0 ¥r. annearer, 
h I 4 iiHseurare and arreeurare, to assure, to 
ti'uiKinillise li ud, to, and accuruK, Heeure, 
I’ertain, eoiiiposed j I To make sure or 
I'crtaiii , to eonviiiee or miike confident, 
as li> a promise, deelaratioii, or evidence 
witli II perHoii as 1111 mod iiitti ohjeet and a 
tiling goNcnied liy ojf as tlie more remote; 
Us, to iifoairr a persoii 0 / one’s favour or 
love 

W bo t .111 h nil a 1 1 ar r c/ luippy day ? Sha k 

•2 Totieelare solemnly to; to assert enriieBtly 
to, to eiuicat our to eonviiiee by assertion ; us, 

1 unsure you J am speaking the truth 
1 tlo awUPr thiT tli.il no eiieinv 
Sli.ill ever t.ike .ilivc the noble Itruliis Shak 

3 'J’o confirm, to Hceiire- followTd liy two 
objects, tile nearer governed i>y the vcrli, 
the more remote l»> t!ie prepusition to. 

Stt irrrsisnlilr .m aiithoriti t.iiiimt i>o rt lln ted on 
without tiu most aw fill rrvercui c.eveubj those whose 
piety fij wo tM Its lavoui A> them V/ Kt\’efi 

4 To free from ohseiirity, ambiguity, or 
uiieertaiuty 

So rc.ison’s gliintnrnng r.iy 
W,is lent, not to awure our ddubtlul w.iy, 
lint giiitlc us iipw.ird to a bcttri d.i> Jhyden. 

h 'I’o enilioldcii; to make contlitent 

And hcicby we shall assure uiir hearts before him. 

I Jn III ly. 

G t To atnaiice; to betroth 

1'lii'. drudge or diviiicr laid ( kiini to me , c.illed me 
Dioiuio, sworr 1 was aj-jKrr,/ to her. Sh.tt. 

7 To insure See iN.'il'KE — Ensure, Insure, 
Assure See under KNsritE -Syn To de- 
clare. assi'Tt, or asseverate to. to convince, 
coiitinn, secure, insiirv. 

Assured (a-shurd'). i» and a 1 . rertain; 
ludnlntaiilc . undoubted ‘An assured ex- 
perience ’ llacon *2 (’onviueed;uotlioullt- 
IUg. certain ‘ Be assured you shall not tliid 
me ’ Shak 3 Bold to excess, impudently 
confident 

lie vniiir forth with an ai jNrra'air ,iiu1 bade defiance 
to the mewenget .Mat a in ay 

4 t Atlinnced Shak 5 Insured; having life 
or goods insured lu this sense the word is 
frequently used as a iioun; ns. in any event 
the assured are seeuretl agaiiiMt risk 
Assuredly (a-shOFed-li). adv C'ertainly; 
indubitably. 

Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign 1 Ki i 13 


, AssnradneBB (a-sboried-nes), n. The state 
; of being assured; certainty; full conftdence. 

' Assurer (a-shbr'^r), n. one who aasures; 

; one who insures against loss ; an insurer or 
underwriter. 

Assurgency ( as-sSrijen-si ), n. [See Assub- 
GENT. I The act of rising upward. ‘ The 
continual assurgency of the spirit tlirough 
; the body.' Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Assurgent (as-stT'jcnt), a. [L. OBSurgens, 
assurgentis, ppr of assurgo—ad, to, and 
. Kurgo, to rise. Sec Surge J Rising upward; 

gjieciflually, (a) in her. applied to a man or 
i lieast when depicted as rising out of the sea. 

' (b) III bot rising in a ciin'c to an erect uosi- 
I tion. Assurgent leaves, leaves first bent 
I down, but rising erect towards the apex, 
i ASBuringlyfa-slior^iiig-li). adv Inanassur- 
I mg manlier; in a way to create assurance. 

Asswage. Same as Assuage. ‘And the 
I waters asswage.d ' (len viii. 1. 

! ASB3rriaiL (as-sir'i-au). a. Pertaining or 
. relating to Assyria or to its inhabitants. 

Assyrian (aK-sir'i-an), n 1. A native or 
; inhabitant of AH.synA. - 2. The language 
' of the Assyrians 

ABBythement (ns-sith'nient). n. | O Sc. sitks, 
syith, griitifleation, satisfaction; )ierhapa 
same ah Mael sudh, sith, peace, reconcilia- 
tion, 01 connected witli led. salt, stett, re- 
conciliation, agreement J In Scots law, an 
indeiniiificiition due to the heirs of a person 
murdered from the person guilty of the 
crime Where the cnininul has suffered the 
pains of law 110 claim for assythement lies. 
Astacian (as-tH-si-un), n A crnstaccoua 
animal of the family Astnciiui 
Astadna, ABtacid8B(as-tH-srna. as-tas'i-ilcX 
u pi [See Astacus.) A famil> of macrur- 
oiiK cniHtiK'caiiH, of the nrdcr J’ndophthal- 
rnata (Htalk-eyed), and siib-nrder Ihriipoda, 
or those having hve luiirhof tlioracic limbs. 
Astaclte, Astacollte (as'ia-sit. nH-tHk'o-nt), 
n [fir astakos, acrayflsh. and bf/zojf, astone. J 
A petrificil or fos.sil craytisli, or other crus- 
taccoiiK animal 

ABtacUB(uslu-kiiH). n (dr ajifaA-oA.acrayflsh 
or lolmter.] A genus of long-tailed ernsta- 
ccons uniiiial.H, indndiiig the ei’a,\fish {A. 
Jluviatitin), and the curious species without 
c>cH (*1 pellneidiis) found in the cavc.H of 
Kentuckj The marine lol)sters(/J mariniis, 
Ac ) are now referred to another genus, 
liomanis, of which Nephrops is u sub-genua 
See Astm’INA. 

I Astart,! Astert f (a-start', a-sUirtO, v t. To 

I eaiiKc* to start, to startle 

, N»> ditMj;cr there tlit shepherd (..'ui astert Spenser 

; Astart,) Astert Ka-start', a-stert'), r.i 1 To 
] Htart up 2 To escape. Chnueer. 

Astarte (as-tar'l(‘), n (See AshtoRETH.J 
1 Ashloreth, the priueipiil fenmlc divinity 
of the Pheiiiciaiis - 2 The moon. 

A\ta*fe'\ bediaiiumili (1 rresteiil, 

Distiiut with Its dii|>hi .ite horn J'oe 

:i A genus of iHiiiellibrauehiate molluscs, 
section Siphoitida, family ( 'ypriiiiilGR. Sonio 
of them are Kiiglish shells, and they are 
found geMerall\ on the sand mud of coasts 
'I’here are also iiian> fossil species 
Astatic (a-stat'ik). a [Ur a, priv., and 
»tao, to stand | Bt'iiig without polarity 
Astntte needle, a iiiagiietic needle, hn\ing 
its directive property destroyeii by the 
proximity of another needle of the same 
I intensity fixed parallel to it, but with the 
I poles reversed, so that the north pole of 
! the one IS adjacent to the south pole of 
} the other In this position tlie needlea 
I neutralize encli otlier. and are therefore 
i unaffeeted h.\ the magnetisni of the earth, 
while at the same time they are subject 
to the influence of galvanic action. They 
were fonnerly employed in the electric 
telegraph. 

Astatically (n-statMk-al-li), adv. In an 
astatic iiiaumT 

ABtay (a-stii'). adr Navt said of the 
anchor when, in heaving in. the cable forms 
such an angle witli the suriace of the water 
as to upi>ear in a line with the stays of the 
ship. 

AstMr (a-steri), adr ora In a state of stir; 
stirring [Scotch [ 

AstelBm ( ns ' te • izni ), n. [Gr asfeisnios, 
clever t.alk, wit, from asteios, of the towik 
- astu, a town, as polite, from polis, a city; 
civil, fniiii civis, a citizen; urbane, from 
urbs. a city ] Tn rhet. genteel irony; a 
polite and ingenious manner of deriding 
another 

Astel (as'tl). n In min ing, a board or plank; 
an arch or ceiling of boards over the men's 


Fate. fUr. fat. fgll; me. met, h£r; pfne. pin; u6(«, not. mbve; tAbe, tub. bull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abiine; y. Sc. Uy. 
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head in a mine, to protect them from any I 
portion of the roof falling. 

Arter (as'Wr). n. [Or. astir, a star.] A large j 
genns of plants, nat. order Compositeo, scat* ! 
tered over the world, but specially abundant j 
in N. America. One species, A. Tripolium 
(the sea-side aster), is found al>undant]y in 
salt marshes in Britain. It has a pretty | 
purple flower Asters are generally called > 
Michaelmas or Christmas daisies, iiecause ! 
of their flowering late in the season, and 
on this account they are higlily prized in 
our gardens The China aster does not ' 
belong to this genus; it is Callistephiis \ 
ehinensis. j 

AsteracanthUB (a8't6r.a-kan"thu8), n. [Gr. i 
astir, a star, ami nkauthos, a spine | A \ 
genus of jdacoid fossil Ashes, occurring in | 
the oolite and lias 

ABteraoeSB (as-t6r-a'se-e). n pi. [Gr. astir, 
a star.] In bat u name given by some to 
the nut order Compositic 
isteria (as-tc'ri-a), 71. A variety of sapphire, \ 
not perfectly transparent, but showing u 
star-like opalos(‘en(‘e in tile direction of the 
axis, if cut round. 

AsteriadSB (as-tt^r-i'a-de). n pi A family of 
star-flshes, order Asterido^, possessing four 
rows of tentacular feet in eacii ray. sill the 
others having only two. 

Asterlas (as-te'ri-as), 7i. [Gr astir, a stsir ] 

A genusof Echinodermata.fu«iily Astcriada*, , 
order Astcridie or star-flshes. See Astkh- J 
IDAC 

Asteriated (as-te'ri-ut-ed), a [Sec aliove ] j 
Aadiated ; presenting diverging rays, like a j 
star; ns, nsteriatrd sapphire i 

Asterld, Asterldan (as't6r-id, as-ter'i-dan). ' 
n. iSaine as Js/cnrfiViii, ! 

Asterldse (as-ter'i-de). n. pt. The star-flshes, 
an order belonging to the class KchinodtT- ! 
mala, so called from tbidr star-like form I 
They have a I'oriaceous skin, in whicdi are 
implanted sidncs or tubercles Their body I 
is expanded into arms, tiie under surfact' of | 
which is marked vrith grooves, radiating , 
from the centre, and pierced with rows of 
holes, whence issue tentacular feel. b> 
means of wliich tlie animals move Most 
have flve arms or rays, hut home have nion*, 
varying from eight to thirty 'I’hey Imve tlie 
power of reproducing these arms if lirokmi 
off ; and if an entire arm. with a small por- 
tion of the body attached to it, be torn (df, 
a fresh jicrfcct animal is formed, Tlicir 
mouth IS in the inferior centre of the r.i>.s, 
is not provided with teeth, and leads )»v a 
short gullet into a large stomach, from 
wliich a ]>nir of lateral fnlies arc prolonged 
into each ray. A distinct intestine and anus 
may or may not be present. They feed 
chiefly on molluscs 

Asterldlan (as-ter-id'i-an), 71. A member of ; 
the Asteridie 

Asterisk (as'ti^r-isk), 71 |Gr. astcriska*-. a 
little star, from astir, a star j I’lie flgnn- of 
a star, thus *, used in printing and writing, > 
as a reference to a passage or note in the 
ma^in. or to fill the sjtace when a name is 
omitted 

ABteriSXn (as'tCT-i/m), n [Gr astirismos, a 
marking witli stars, from astir, a star ] 1 A 
collection of stars, formerly used for con- 
stellation. but now appropriated to sigiiify 
any siimll cluster w'hicli it is cither dcsiratde 
to distinguish from the rest of the constcl- 
latioii in wliich it lies, or wdiich is not a part < 
of any particular constellation. 2 An as 
terisk, or mark of reference | Rare ] — 

3. Three asterisks placed thus ' to ilirect 
attention ^ some passage 4 That hraiicli 
of astrology which is based only on the flxeil 
stars, as cultivated in India and Arabia 
ISreu’ir < 

Asterite. Asterltes (as't^r-it, as-t^r-i'tez), I 
n Same as Astrite. 

Astern (a-st6rii'), [A tor at, and strrn. 

1 In or at or toward the hinder part of a 
Hhi]>; as, to go astern - 2 Rchind a ship, at 
any indeflnite distance: as, she was far astrni 
of ns. 3 Backward ; back : said of a shiii . 
as. tlie current drove us far astern To 
hack astern, to go stern foremost * said of a 
slap,— To be astern of the reckoning, to he 
behind the position given for a vessel l»y 
tlie reckoning 

Asteroid (as'tfT-oid), n. [Gr. astir, a star, 
and eidos, form ] One of the small planets, 
abriut 4(10 in nunilier, between the orbits of 
Mors and Jupiter, more accurately called 
planetoids See Planetoid. 

Asteroid (as't^r-oid), a. Star-like ; specifl- , 
cally belonging to the Aleyouaria, or as- i 
teroid ladyiies. 


Astorolda. (as-t^r-oid'a), n. pi. Same os 
Aleyonaria (which see). 

Astoroldal (as-tOr-oid'al), a. 1. Resembling 
a star. — 2. Pertaining to the asteroids.— 
3. Pertaining to the star-ftshos. 

Asteroldea (as-t^r-oid'e-a), 7i. pi. A term 
sometimes used as the equivalent of Aster- 
ida, sometimes as including, along with that 
order, the Gphinroiden. or star-flshes with 
discoid Imdies. 

Asterolepls (as-tCr-nre-pis). 71. [Gr aster, a 
star, and lepLs. a scale ] A genus of gigantic 
ganoid Ashes, now found only in a fossil state 
in the old red sandstone Prom the remains 
it would seem that these Ashes must liave 
sometimes attamed the length of IS or 20 



I. HvokI pl.itL- f*r A^ti^rolrpis. i oth nntur.il Mre 
v. littcrnal rulgt- i*f i 4tli n.itiir il si.-i* 

feet The structure of this eiirions f«*ssil ; 
was elucidated b> Hugh Miller in Ins work i 
Foittpriotsof tht Creator' ot, the Asterolepts 
of Stromness Tin* eiigraiing hIh»wm one of j 
it.s most eliaracleristie bones, the b>oid 
plate, with its central streiigtliciiing ridge 
'I'lic stellate markings from wbicli the genus 
derives its name seem to have i>ecn rc.Htrictcd 
to the dermal pI^^te^ of the ln*u«l 
AsterophylUte (as-ter-of ll-it), n A mcin- 
licr of tlie g<'mi8 Asterophi Hites. 
Aateropliylllte8(a8't<*r-o-iil-li"tc/.). n (Gr 
astei, a star, and ptnilton. a leaf 1 Star-leaf, 
a genus of fossil plants, .so called from tin* j 
stellated dls]tosition of tbc leaves round tin* 
ItiHiiclics Tbevaboiiinl 111 tbecoul mcasiiivs, ' 
and are bclie\(‘d to be the luliage ol tin* i 
('alanntes 

Astert,t r f and / See A.STAUT 
Asthenia, Asthenytns tin*-nra, as'tlie-ni).7i 
Hir asthenenf .Se«* AsTJlE.MC J Deiiility; I 
want of stri'iigtli 

Asthenic (as tlien'ikv a [Gr a, prlv , and I 
.st/o'7<oK, stivngth I Weak, cbaracteri/.ed by 
debility 

Asthenology (as-tben-ol'o ji). II |fJr a. j 
]iriv,.s*(/ie/i#»s*.sliciigtb,aiid loftos, discourse.) i 
The doctrine of discitscs ^•o|llle^’t»•d with i 
dcliilit> 

Asthma (ast'iua), a. ((ir asthma, short- i 
draw'll breath | A «’lironic disoidcr «»f re- , 
spiration. with intermissions between its 
attaeks,cliaraeteri/ed by dittlcnlty of breatli ' 
ing (wbieli IS aeeumpained t»v a wheezing , 
sound ami feeling of tigiitness about the 
clicst), a cough, and cxpectoratnni Astlinia 
generally attin ks persons advanced in y«*arH, 
and seeniH, in .some iiistaiices. to be bereilj- 
tary It seldom proves fatal except as in- 
diieing drops>. consiiinption, Ac 
Asthmatic, ' Asthmatlcal ( ast - mat ' ik, 
ast iiiat'ik-al), a 1 Pertaining to astiinia; 
as, asthmatic s>mptotnH - 2 Attucted l>y 
asthma, a.s, an asthmatic patient 
Asthmatiefast mat'jk], /<. A person troubled 
with ast Inna 

Asthmatically Oist-irmt'ik-uMi), adv In an 
asthuuitieal irianiiei 

Astigmatism (a-Htig'inat-btii), 7I. [Gr a, 
neg . and stiijma, st of mat ns, a mark ) In 
Optus, the name given t*> a imilforinatioii, 
congenital or neeideiital. of the lens of the 
eye, of such a nature that rays of light i>io- 
ceediiig fn»m one centre do not converge in 
tlic same point 

Astipulate I (im tip'u-lat), v i Tu agree 

,\li l-iit .11 h.itLfiil I.picuru':,, h,ivp €isti/>ul,itt(i to 
thi*. truth /»/> Hall 

Astipulation t (aK-tipMi-la''shon). a Agiee- 
rneiil. loiiciiiTeiicc ‘Gracing liiiiiself 
with Wwastipitlationot ourreverend Jewell. ’ 
hp Hall 

fiatir (a-sW-r'). adv. or a [ITeflx a, on ur in. 
and stir. | ( bi the stir; on the move; stirring; 
active not used attributlvcly 

l-orthr Nantes yrmth, the Angers youth, all Brittany 
W.IS 17* fir (-arty It 

A8tomata(as-tom'a-ta).7i pi One of the two 
groups into which the Protozoa arc divided 


with regard to the presence or absence of 
a mouth, of which organ the A stomata are 
ilestitute. The group comprises two classi's, 
Gregarinida and Rhizopoda. Sec Puotozoa. 
Astomatous (us-tom^a-tus). a. [See Asto- 
Mous. I N ot possessing a mouth; astoimms; 
specillcally, belonging or pertaining to tliat 
group of tlie Protozoa known ns Astomata 
Astomous (us't6-nius), a (Gr. a, without, 
and stoma, a mouth.] Without a mouth 
! spcciflcally aiqilied in bot to ii division of 
I mosses tlie. capsules of which have no 
aperture 

! Aston,] Astonel (as-ton'. ns-tonO, v t prot. 
j A i>p. astoned. astoud, or astound (in Speii- 
I scr) Same n*( .'Uboii/ Spenser; Marstmi 
Astoniedness I (as ton'id-nes). n State of 
being astonished. 

Astonish (as-ton'ish). r t (O Fr estouner. 
Fr. itiiuner. toastonisii.froin a L.J.,. nrtonare, 
formed on the model of h attonare, to stun 
oriistoiiish. lit to make tiiniider-struck.froin 
tofw, to thunder, from root ton, seen in 
thunder ( See Tim N DEli ) Skeat, however, 
rejeetBthiset.iinnhigy. and connects it wi^ 
G erstaunen. to asloiiish. deriving it from 
a prefix «- or c- (G er ) aiul the root seen 
in A Sax sfifiimo. to stun, G Mbn/nea. to he 
' astonisiied See AsToNY.] I t 'I'o stiui, as 
I with a blow: to liennmli, to give a stiqiefy- 
I ing shock to 

'Ihi- rr.im(t-hs|i (rfirfifilci) knnwrtli hrr own 

font* Ol piuvcr. .mil lu-mg ht-rself not lll•IlUlllbe(l, 
e. .klili- to iiiti’iiis/i otiiiris HoUiUtd. 

T hr Lii.ivi". lli.it l.iv in w.iit hchind rose up and 
rollnl ilowii two liiigi stoiii-s. wlirrrul tlip one smote 
till* king upun I'lr lir.iii, tlic other Oifi'iinhtd tm 
shmililtT lii'/itiHii 

2 f 'I'o stun or strike diinih with sudden fear; 
to coiifonnd witli some sudden passion. 

It IS till p.irt ol nil'll In fr.ir ,inil tremhlr 

Wilt'll till nln■■t iiii|’,lit\ gulls hv lokiii si'iiM 

.SiilIi ilrr.nilul iicr.ilil, li> ti ns .'>fiiit. 

3 To strike or impress with womler, sur- 
prise, or admiration; to surprise, to amaze; 
as, I am astonished to h(*ar that ; I was 
astonished at his size ‘Tlion iiast aston- 
ished me with tJiy high terms ’ Shnk. ■ - 
Syn. 'I'o ania/e, asioniid, overwhelm, sur- 
prise 

Astonishable (as-ton'ish-a-hl), a. Aston- 
ishing hekker (Rare ) 

Astonisbedly (as-toii'ish-ed li), adv. In an 
astonished iminner lip Untl (Ran* | 
ABtonishlng (as-ton'iKh ing), p. ami a ( al- 
ciilaled to astonish, aniazing, womlerfiil; ns, 
with astonishniij c(‘lenty .SYN. Amazing, 
surprising, wonderful, marvellous 
AstonlBhingly (as-ton'ish ing-li), adv In 
an astoiiishir g niiimier 
ABtonlBhlngneBB ton'iKli-lng-nesk 

71 'I'he i|iiality of exciting asionishineni. 
lllare | 

ABtOnlBhment (aH-ton'ish-ment), 71 1. 'J'he 

slate of licing astonished, as, (7/)] the 
stale of being stiiniieil or beiiiinilicd ‘A 
coldness and astonishment in Ids loins, as 
folk Ha.t ’ Holland. (6)t Coiifiisioii of mind 
from sudden fear or other inission, coiister- 
iiation 

.! \teHi\/iiiient i*. th.'ll «.t.it»' ni the smil in which 
.ill Its Miulioiis >irv bUNprtiili.ll with sniiii (Irgii'c of 
linrroi liutkt. 

(r)t PaHsion, excitement; frenzy 

T nrinir. rvrr I kiirw thrr to hr, 

Yi'l ncvi r in tlir> slr.iiigt aUoiiiilnneiit .'\peuitr. 

\ (7/> Great snnirise or wonder 

\V( fiiimfl. with iin Irss wmi'lcr tn ns lli.in infoH- 
tifiintnfiK till iiisf Ivrs, tli.it ilii- wrrr llir iwm v.ili.'iiil 
ninl f.tiniiiis hrnthrrs So /' \iiinty 

2 A cause or matter of astonishment 

Thou sh.ilt hi c Him .III (tiffltnihmtni, ."i proverh, 
ainl .1 iiywiird .liming .ill n.iti'jiis linii xxviii. 

.SYN Ania/cmciit, wonder, siirpriHC, ad- 
riiiration 

ABtony fas -to 'id), vt (See Ahtonisii. 

' Astonied is one of a iiiinieioiis class of 
words derived from the Norniaii Fretieh, 
which had two coexistent forms, one of 
whicli only has survived For instance, 

. abash uiiii abaye or abawe, burnish and 
' bvrny, betray and bet rush, ehastie and elms 
j tise’’ W A H'nffht] I 'I'o astonish ; to 

I t<*rrify; t<i eorifound ‘And \ aSlonied fell 
I and could not pray ' Hrownimj [ Obsolete 
! or poetical ] 

.-t t/i/nyiiie with tht'ir siidtiennesb both their rririnis 
and tlinr » nrnncb Knolle\ 

2.t Tfi stun, us with a blow. 

The trtpt.im nf the Hftlotb . str.ikr PalladiAb 
upon the side of his head that he reeled a\tonifd 
Sydnty 

' ABtOUndfas-t7mnd').v f [A Sax astwndmn, 
to asttiuml, to grieve, with which the iiarti- 
j ciples asUmed, astound, seem to have lie- 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loe*; g, go; J, job; h, Fr. tcTw; ng, sing; th, <Aen; th. tAiii: w, wig; wh, wAIg; zb, azure - See KEV. 
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•eome fused.] I'o ostrjnish ; to strike dumb 
with amazement 

Thrse thou(;hts iruty btartlc well, but not ai/flund 
The virtuous iniiul Mtlton 

ABtOUnd t (as-toumr), v i. I'o Htrike terror; 
to tie a cause of terror 

The liijhtmn^s fLish .1 lari;cr curve, and more 
The noise a \ found* Thomson 

ABtOUXULl Astown’dt (us-tound'). />■ and a 
Astonicu ; astonished , confounded. 8ee 
Aston. 

The elf therewith aUound 
UpstArted ht;hlly S/>rustr. 

ABtOundingOiH-tound'iiiff),;/ and a. Fitted 
or calculated to astound; caiiBiiiK' terror; 
nstonlHliiiiK 

I III third IS your holdicr's face, a mrn.nrini,' and 
a </•/</ /oO/i/,' face. li yntnon 

AatOUndxnent (as-tound'meiit). n. Amaze- 
iiieiit ColrrUlye |ltarc J 
Astraddle ( a-strarri), nth). ( ITcfl x n , on. and 
Htraddlf Hee HtkamiLK | With one Ici; 
on cither side; astride; us, to sit nHirtuUUr 
Astrasa, Astrea (as- tre'a), n | ( l r a ntm «/ . 
the K<'UdeHH of Jtistict*. from UHtt'r, a star; 
lit the star liriKht maiden Hiirini; tint 
(!(ddcn HKc Astra'U dwelt on carili, Imt on 
that iiKC paMHitiK auay she withdn'w from 
the society of men and was placed amoni; ! 
the stars | 1 A name Hometinies ^iven to | 

the siKii Viriro 'I thieof the small planets , 


of nmtjelliferous plants, natives of Europe 
and Western Asia, remarkable for tlie large 
white or rose-coloured leaMike involucres. 
One Biiecics (A major) is naturalized in the 
woods of the middle of England. 

, AstrapeBa(as-tra-fie'a). M. fOr. ostrane. Ught- 
ning J A genus of plants from Madagascar, 
nat onlcr SUTculiaceac. The species are 
I small trees, with cordate, lobod leaves, fur- 
' nished with large stipules, and umbels of 
large coloured flowers inclosed in a leafy 
involucre A. iraW/cAiV is cultivated, and 
I flowers readily in our gardens, and may tic 
i (‘otisidcrcd. says Paxton, one of the finest 
jilunts that ei'cr were introduced. W'^hen 
loaded with its magnificent flowers nothing 
can exceed its grandeur. , 

ABtraught t (as-tiHtO. 7'- and a IL n, ahg, 
from, and traho, traetum, to draw.] Dis- 
tracted. distraught, aghast. (Soldbuj. | 
Astraunget (as-tranj'). Vt a*o estrange . 
VdaU 

Astray (a-stra'), ad!' (Prefix a, and ntray. | 
.See STiiAt j < Mit of the right way or profier ; 
place, Ijoth in a liitmil and flgurative sense, j 

Thou sh.ilt not sou thy brother's ox or his .iss go 
uftruy, .iiul huh thyself from tliein Dcut. xxii. t ' 

Astre t (uhTr). u I Kr ] A star. 

Astrea, n Hee A.MTKiKA 
Astrean (as-ire'an). a |L antrum, a star.] 
Of or belonging to the stars [Hare ] 


or Hstt'ioids between the orbits of Mars 
and.liipipM-, discuvered by Mneke, a J'liissinii 
nstroiioiiiei, liecemlier M. IHlfr It revolves 
round the sun in I.MI Jo solar days, and 
is abniit times ibe tiistance of tiie earth 
frtiiii the sun .‘{ A genus of fixed eoral- 
formtiig /.oopliytes, family Astrieidu', class 
Aetimi/.oa. comprising numerous species 
which form important coiiHtituciits of coral 
reefs 

AstrSBidSdiH tre'i-de). u pi. The star- corals, 
a family of tlie radiated )iolypH(Aetiu<i/oa). 
HO called from the star-like urraugemeuf tif 
their tentacles, bv the eitlenreotis secretions 
in whose body walls tbeeoral reefs are luuiidy 
formed 'I'lie Astra*a, or star-coral, is a 
familiar I'xample .See A.stkaca 
Astragal (us'tra-gal), a |0r aniragalon, a 
buckle-bone, a moulding on a pillar | 1. In 
cfiv/i a small stuuieireiilar moulding, with 
aflllet beneath It. wbieli surrounds a etduiiiii 
in tilt' form of u ring, stmuratiiig the shaft 
from the capital It is often cut into beads 
or berries, and is used in ornamented en- 
tablatures to separate the several faces of 
the architrave ]i In tjunnery, a round 
iiioiildmg on eaimon neat tin* mouth ii lii 
rarp one of the rabbeted bars wbu'b bold 
the panes of a wimlow •! In atmt the 
buckle, uiikle, or sling bone; tlie upper bone 
of the bint supporting tile tibia 
Astragalar tas triig al-iT). a Pertaining to 
an astragalus 

Astragalomancy (as-trng'al o man si), n 
l<ir (mtmyalnit, the ankle-boiic, also a die, 
and umuU’tu, divination | Ibviimtmii by 
liieaiiH of bones or dice 
Astragalus ( as trag'nl-\iH).u |(lr untmaiihut, 
the ankle bone, aksif a leguminous plant ] 
I 111 itnnt same as Antrayul, 4 2 A large 

genus of plants, nut order liegiimiiiosiv, eon- 
t4iiniiig iiiort* tlian (Mio species, found every- 
•wbere except in Australia and Stmtii Africa; 
the milk velclies. Tbc\ arc herbs or sliriibs, 
with iiiicfiually pinnate leaves, and often 
Rtroiig spines. ‘I'brce s]iecies are found in 
britiiiii.tlie most common being theli<|Uiirnv 
vcbdi (d ylycyphylluK). which bus a sweet 
root (•uin-trugacantb is obtained from .-1 
puinm(frr and other spiny species wliicb 
grow 111 Syria and other countries of Western 
Asia Some species arc tt» be foiiiul in gardens 
Astral (as'trul). If [L nntmlin. from antrum. 
Or untrou, nntn, a star ] lleloiigiiig to the 
stars : statry 

.Si>inr .irrin,' f.irin* I must luvnki* l.v pt.iy r 

l*ruiiirt1 of ,itl )>ur<>i.t .uoiiis of the .ni lyr^yden. 

Antral npiritn, spirits believed, in the 
nihidle ages, to |K*ople the heavenly bodies 
or the aerial regions They were variously 
eoneeived ns fallen iiiigels. souls of denarted 
men. or spirits originating iu tin', and iiover- 
iiig between heaven, and earth, and boll ity 
the demonologists of the fifteenth eentnry 
tliey were regarded as oeciipying the first 
raiiK among the evil or deinoiiiaeal spirits - 
Antral lamp, a lamp whose light is placed 
under ii concave glass, and so cuiistructed as 
to throw a strong and uninterrupted light on 
the table Wlow 

Astrantia tas-tran'shl-a), n (Or. ant^r, a 
alar, from the star-like umbels.] A genus 


l‘ very M.tr in lic.ivcn is coluiiized and replenished 
Willi ttsfrean iiiliabitants Howell 

Astreated (aH'tre-Ht-e<l). }>. and a. Orna- 
immted with Htar-like ornaments. 
Astrelabre,t n AHtrolalm Chaucor 
Astrlct (UH-triktO, af [L antriugo, a»- 
trictnm, to draw close Hec A.sthinue ] 

1 i To bind fast, to confine. Ilall- 'i In 
Srotn law, t<i limit Hce ASTRirTfoN - 3 'Po 
constriet: to eoniruct ‘The solid parts 
were to be relaxed or antricted * A rbuth not. 

4 'J'o <-oiistraiii | Rare | 

7 he 111111(1 Is a tint ted to think in cert.iiii forms 
S/» It . Ihimitton 

Astrlct t (as-trikt'). a Hroiigbt into small 
eoiiipass; eoiiipeiidioiiH, etiiteise 
AstrlctiOlKas-trik'shon). /( 1 t Kestrietion 
Miltmi. 2 In med {a) the net of binding 
close or eoiiiiiressing with ligatures. (/») A 
eontraetitin tif parts by applications, the 
Hto)i]iing of beniorrliages (e) ('onstipatioii. 

3. 1 1 I Sratn law, tb<‘ obligution imposed by the 
servitude of thirluge, by wliieb certain lands 
are astrietetl to a particular iiilll, and the 
possessors obliged to grind their grain there 
.See 'I’ll lit L AUK I 

Astrlctlve (as-trikt'iv). a. Binding; com- | 
presHiiig, hl.vptie. 

Ucnij,' sodden, it is a r/ric/irr, .ind will stir*ncthcii .i ' 
we.ik sloni.i(.h. Holland 

Astrlctoryt (as IrikTo-ri), a Astringent, 
binding, a]it to bind ; 

Astride (a strld'), fff/n (Prefix a, on. nml 
ntndr (which see) | With one leg on each 
sale; with the legs wide apart ‘I’liieed 
antridr upon the bara of the palisade ' Sir 
IP Scvtt ] 

Astriferous t (as-trif't'r-ns), a \ I. antrifrr 
- fixt/'f/m, astar, ttiul/ei'ti. tobear I Bearing 
or coiitainiiig stars liadry 
Astrlgerous t (as-trlj\'r-ns), a. | L nntnyrr 
rf#.f/'(fm. astar. and c/t'ro. to carry ] Bearing 
Mars 

Astrlnge(as-trinj'). r f pret iVpj) antrniiied; 
]i|ir antnmpmi |L antnuyu- ad. to, and 
cf }i(/e, ill him) fiuit. to strain See .strain J 

1 'I'd eompresM , to bind togetbei , to con- 
tract by pressing the parts together. IRnre ) 

\\'liu h 1 imtr.w tion asft tn^eth thr moisture o( 
the br.uii, and thereby sendeth tears inio the eyes. 

HiU on 

2 t Fnj to tiblige; to cousiraiti; to bind by 
obligation 

Astrlnge (as-trinj'). r t. To become solid; 

to congeal Holland ^ 

Astrlngency tus trin'jon-sl). n The quality ' 
tif being astringent ; that quality iii medi- 
cines by wliu'li they euust* eoiitrnetion of 
softer relaxed fiartsof the body, as, the an- 
trinarncy cif acids tir bitters 
Astzingent (ns-triirjent ). a Binding; 
contraetiiig ; Htrcngtlieniiig : opposed to 
laxojtivt' ‘A Htrengthening and antrinyent 
diet ' Arbuthnot 

Astringent (aH-trin'Jent). n A medicine 
which contracts the orgaiiir textures and 
canals of the body, condensing the soft 
solids, and thereby checking or diminishing 
excessive iliseharges. The chief astringents 
are the mineral acids, alum, lime-water, 
chalk, salts of copper, zinc, iron, lead, silver; 
and among vegetables catechu, kino, oak- 


bark, and galls Vegetable astringents owe 
their efllcacy to the presence of tannin. 
Astringently (as-triiPjent-li), adv. In an 
astringent manner. 

Astril^r t (as-trin'I^rX n. [O.Fr. austour, 
Fr.au^mr.agosliawk.] A falconer. Written 
also Ontringer. 

Astrlte (asTrit), ». [(3r. aster, a star] A 
radiated or star-like fossil, as one of Uie 
detached articulations of fossil encriiiites; 
star-stone. Hee Encrinite. 

AstrocaiyunKas-tro-ka^ri-um). 91. [Or. 
antrnn, a star, and karyon, a iiut J A genus 
of ])ulni8 inhabiting the tropical parts of 
America, from lu to 40 feet in height, with 
beautiful pinnated leaves. The stems are 
covered over with stiff and sharji spines 
often 1 foot in length. The seed is inclosed 
in a hard stony nut, and that is cnvelojied 
by a fleshy lllirnus pericarj). Tlie cattle of 
the Upper Amazons feed on the fleshy peri- 
carp of A JUvrumuni. 'I’lic wood of A . Ayri 
is much used for bows and similar punioses; 
and the fibres of the leaves of A. Tuctima 
are used for flshiiig-iiets 

Astrofel,! Astroiellt (asTro-fel), n. [L. 
antrum, a star, iiiid/ef, gall.] A species of 
bitter herb, ]>rnbulily the same us aster or 
star- wort Written also Antro^dieU. 

My little Hock whom erst I loved so well. 

And wont to feed on finest gr.tsse that grew, 

I'ced heiiLcfurlh on bitter astrofhell. Spenser. 

Astrognosy (us-trog'iib-sl), 91. Knowledge 
of the stars in respect to their iiutnes, mag- 
nitudes. Hitnations. and the like. 

Astrograpliy (as-trog'ni-fl). n. (Or. asUt 
nr antron, a star, uiul yrapho, to describe.] 
A descri|)tioii of. or the art of describing or 
delineating, the siars 

Astroid (asTroid). n i n her a star cuiisistitig 
of six ]>uiiits or more, in distinction from a 
ninllct, consisting imly of five. 

Astroit(as'iroii). n Htar-stoiic. HceAsTRITE. 

Astrolalye (iih'trr> lab), n |(ir. anter, a star, 
and lambano, Inbo, to take ] 1 An iiistni- 
niciit formerly usetl for taking tlie altitude 



Sir rranns lir.ikc's .Astrol.ibc.— Royal Natal Coll. 

of the sun nr stars, now superseded by Had- 
ley s qiiuilraiit and sexl.int. The astrolabe 
was made in vaiioiin fornis, and it wus a 
highly inipoilaiit instriinient tonstrnnonicrs 
and navigators -2. A stereugrujihic projec- 
tion of tlie sphere, eitlier upon the plane of 
tbf‘ equator, the eye being supposed to be 
in the pule of the world, or upon the plane 
of the uieridiiin. the eye being at the inter- 
seetiou of the equinoctial and the liurizon. 

Astrolatry (as-trol'a-tri), n |<tr. anter, a 
star, and la treat, worship 1 The worship of 
the stars 

Astrolltbology (as'tro-li-tboV'o-ji). n |Or. 
anter. a star, uthon. n stone, and logon, dis- 
course ] Tile science of aerolites 'Dana, 

Astrologer (as-troru-jer). 9i (L antrologus 
tir antron, u star, and loijnn, di-scoiirse.] 
1 One who jirofosses to foretell future 
events by the fiosition and apiiearuiice of the 
stars ‘ Antrulogern that future fates fure- 
sliow ’ Pvjw —2 t All astronomer 

A worthy as/tolOj^er, by pcrsppctbr glasses, 
h.ith found in the stars many thiiig- unknown to 
thr ancients Sir II' A'aleijch. 

The asfrolt^er is he that knoweth the ccuirse and 
motiiin of the hc.t veils and tcachcth the same Hooper 

Astrologlan (as-trd-ic'ji-an), n. Same as 
Antrolofier 

Astrologlc. Astrological (as-trO-ioj'ik, 
tts-trO-loj'ik-ul), a Pertaining to ustrulo^; 
pmfcssing or iiractising astrology ‘No 
antrologie wizard ’ Dryden. 
Astrological (os-tro-loj'ik-aMi), adv. In 
an astrologiciu manner; iu the maimer of 
astrology. 


Fate, flir, fat. fsll; m#. met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not. mbve; thbe. tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 
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Aftrologlie (as-troro>Jiz), v.i. To practise 
astrology. 

Altrology (as-troro-Ji). n. [Or. oHron, astar, 
and logon, rational disconrso, reason, theory, 
science. ] Lit, the science or doctrine of the 
stars, and formerly often used as equivalent 
to astronomy, but now restricted in meaning 
to the pseud(}*BGience which pretends to 
euai>le men to Judge of the effects and influ- 
ences of the heavenly bodies on human and 
other mundane affairs, and to foretell future 
events by their situations and conjunctions 
— Natu ml antrologjf, that branch of astrob )gy 
which professed to prtnlict natural effects, 
as changes of the weather, winds, storms, i^c 
—Judicial astrotogg, that branch whicli pre- 
tended to foretotl moral events, such as have 
a dependence on the free-will and agency of 
man, as if they were produced or directed by 
the stars. Astrology was formerly in great 
repute, as men ignorantly supposed the hea- 
venly bodies to have a ruling intiiienee over 
the physical and moral world ; thus one's 
temperament was ascribed to the planet 
under which he was born, as mhirnine from 
Saturn, jovial from Jupiter, mercurial from 
Mercury, &c . ; and the virtues of herbs, gems, 
and medicines were supposed to be due to 
their ruling planets. 

ABtrometeorology (a8'tr6-nie'tG-or-<d"o-ji). 
n. [Gr antron, a star, inetron, measure, and 
logon, discourse. ] The art of foretelling the 
weather ami its changes from the appear- 
ance of the moon and stars 

Aatrometer (as-trom'et-Gr), n [Gr. antron, 
a star, and metron, a measure J One who 
or that which measures the stars, or the 
light of the stars; speeifleally, an instru- 
ment invented l>y Sir .loliii llei*schei for 
estimating the brightness of tlic fixed stars. 
The object of the instrument is to bring 
an image of .Tupiter, the moon, or some 
other oliject of recognized brightness into 
direct comparison with a star, so that star 
and image are seen in the same direction. 
By adjusting the distance of the image so 
that it appears e(|ual in lirightness to the 
star, and hy measuring this distance, the 
lustre of the star is readily determined. 

Astrometry (as-trom'et-ri). n. I'he art of 
determining by measurement the relative 
distances and magnitudes of the stars. 

ABtronomer (as-tron'o-mdr). n. 1 One who 
is versed in astronomy; juic who has a know- 
ledge of the laws of the heavenly tiodies, or 
the principles by which their motions are 
regulated, witli their various phenomena 
2 t An astrologer. ' Astrouomern foretell it. ’ 
Shak 

Astronomlan t (as-trd-nd'mi-an), n An 
astronomer. * Antronomiam came from the 
East ' Wiekliffe. 

Astronomic, Astronomical (as- tro uom ik, 
as-tro-noin'ik-al), a Pertaining to astron- 
omy — Astrouuuiical clock, a clock regulated 
to keeji nidereal, imt nieau time. — dwtro- 
nomieaf nigns, the signs of tlic zodiac. - Astro- 
nomical year See Year. 

Astronomically (as tro nom'ik-aMi), adv. 
In an astronomical manner; by tlic prin- 
ciples of astronomy. 

Astronomicon t (as-trb-uom'ik-on), n. A 
treatise on the stars 

Astronomize (as-tron'o-miz). V i To study 
astronomy. ‘They astronomized in caves ’ 
Sir T Jirownc. 

Astronomy (as-tron'o-mi), n. [Or. astron, 
a star, aim nouws, a law or rule 1 1. The 
science which treats of the celestial bodies 
—fixed stars, planets, satellites, and comets 
— their n .urc, distriiiution, magnitudes, 
motions, (ustanees. periods of revolution, 
eclipses, «fec That part of the s<*ience 
which gives a de.scription of the motions, 
figures, periods of revolution, and other 
phenomena of the heavenly lifidies, is called 
descriptive astronomy; that part which 
teaches how to observe the motions, figures, 
periodical revolutions, distances, (kc., of 
the heavenly liodies, and how to use the 
necessary instruments, is called jrractMal 
astronomy: and that part which explains 
the causes of their motions, and demon- 
strates the laws by which those causes 
operate, is tenned physical astronomy.— 
2 t Astrology. 

Not from the stars do I my judgments plurk, 

And yet methinks 1 have astronomy, Shak. 

Artrophotography (R8'tr6-f6-tog''ra-fl), n. 
lOr, asfron, a star, and E. photography ] In 
phaUtg a term expressing the application 
of photography to the delineation of solar 
spots, the moon's disc, the planets, and 
consteUationa 


Astroscope (as'trd-skflp). n. [Or. astron, a 
star, and siroped. to view.] An astrononiical 
I instrument, composed of two cones, on whose 
; surface the euiistcllations, with their stars, 
are delineated, by means of which the stars 
may be known; an old substitute for a 
celestial globe. 

Astroscopy t (as-trosTco-pi), n, [See ASTUo- 
snoPK.J Observation of the stars 
Astro -theology (as'tru-the-or'o-Ji). n. 

, [L. astrum, a star, and theologia, divinity 1 
. Theology founded on the observation of the 
1 celestial iiodies 

' Astructive t (a-strukt'iv). a. [L astnio, 

I to build up - a for ad, tt>, and stnio, to 
I luiild I Building up; erecting: opposed 
to destructive 

I The true tiu'thod of CliristiAn practice is hrsi 
! destructive, then as/ruettr'e . . . ‘Ce.ise to do 
; evil, learn to do well * /»/ f/at,'. 

! A8trut(a-8trut'). «. I See Strut.] strutting; 
])om]>ous * Inflated and nstrut with self- 
conceit ‘ Coivper. [Rare I 
Astuclously (u-stu'shus-li). adv. [Based on 
Fr. astueieux, astute See Astute ] As- 
tutely. 

‘Rut nitirked you not how attunoin/v the good 
ftithcr eluded the questions? ‘ s.ik1 the ipietMi 

Str It' Scott. 

Astun f (a-stiinO. V t. To stun 

Hrc.itlilcss and astunn'ti 
His trunk extended lay Somen'tlle. 

Astlir (asTGr), n [Fr autour. It astore, 
the goshawk | A genus of hawks, including 
the goshawk (Astur palumhanus) 

Asturian (as-tii'ri-an), a Pertaining to 
Astiiriaor the Asturias, a district of northern 
Spain 

Asturian (as-tirri-an). n. A native or 
iiihuhitaiit of Asturiu 

Astute (as -tut'), a |L astutus. from 
astus, craft, subtlety. | Of a shrewd ami 
penetrating turn . eutining. sagaeioiis. ‘ That 
astute little lady of ('iir/t)n Street.' Thack- 
eray — Syn Shrt'wd. keen, eagle-eyed, pene 
trating, cunning, sagacious, siititlc, wily, 
crafty, smart, clever, wide-awake 
Astutely (as-tut'li). adv In an astute 
manner; shrewdly; shanily; ciiinmgly 
Astuteness (as-tut'iies), n. The quality of 
Licing astute; cunning; shrewdness 
Astylar (U-Striar). a itJr a, jiriv , and 
stylos, a eoliimn J In arch, having no 
columns 

Astyllen ^a-stlFen), 91 In mininy, a small 
ward or stoppage in an adit or mine to 
prevent the tree passage of water, inmte 
by damming up H'eate 
Asunder (u-sun'dGr), adv. [ITeflx a, ami 
sunder: A, Sax onsuudran See SuiiOER ] 

1 In a sundered or divided state; apart; 
into parts ; sepanitcly 

The Lord hath tut asunder the cords of the wickcil 
I's (.XXIX 4 

tVhat therefore (lod hath J«*mcd together, let j 
not ni.in put <T I M.it xix 0 | 

‘J Fig of different minds or conditions j 

WIk 11 the disputing fi.irtirs c onir to undcrstniid one ! 
another, tlicy .ir*. found in»t to l»e s«» widely a\unde* . 1 
Hroui^ham | 

Aswall (as'wiil), 91 Tlie native name for | 
the sloth-bear {TrsuH lahiatus) of the i 
mountains of India It is an uiieoiith. ! 
unwieldy animal, with very long fditck { 
hair, inoffensive when not attacked. Owing ' 



----- 
Asw.iil latfuitus) 

to its exceeding sensitiveness to heat it 
confines itself to its den during the day. i 
It never eats vertebrate animals except 
when pressed by hunger, its usual diet , 
consisting of rr«»t.H. ]«;e.s’- nests, grubs, 
snails, ants, Ac Its flesh is in much j 
favour as an article of food, and its fat i 
is highly valued for the lubrication of the ! 
delicate steel work in gun-locks. When | 
captured young it is easily tamed, and can ! 
be taught to perform many curious tricks 


A8Weve,t v.t. [A. >Srx amve/an, to stuu' 
or astonish, from stve/an, to sleep.] To 
stupefy, as by terror. ‘Astoniod and as- 
iveivd.' Chaucer. 

AswooUft A8W0une,t adv Tn a swoon. 

‘ Fell to the ground aswoon.' Gower. 

Asyle i (u-siP), n. An asylum. 

Asylum (a-sPlum), n. [L. asylum, from 11 r 
asiflon, uplai'e of refuge, sanetuary— «, priv., 
and sylao, to strip, plunder.] 1. A sanctuary 
or phwe of refuge, where criniinals and 
debtors sheltered tlienisolvcs from Justice, 
and from which they could not be taken 
without sacrilege Teiiqiles were anciently 
asylums, us were Christian eliurclies in later 
times 

So sricred w.is the church to some that it had 
the right of an asviuni or sanctuary .lyitpe. 

2 Any place of retrt*at ami security. 

llartli has no otlier asyinm fur tliein th.in its own 
cold bosom Southey 

Hpeeiflcnlly - 3 An institution for receiving, 
mniiitainiiig. and. so far as ])ossible, ameli- 
orating the eomlition of persons laliouring 
under certain itodily defects or mental mala- 
dies; as, an asylum for the Idind, for the 
deaf anti diimit, for the insane, Ac ; some- 
times also a refuge for the unfortunate; as, 
a mngdnleii asylum. 

Asjrxnmetral t Ca-sini'niet-riil], a Ineom- 
meiiHiirate . iiicommensuriible Cudworth. 
[Hare. I 

ABSrmmetrical (a-sim-meCrik-al). a [A 
priv., ami symmetrical J 1 Not liuviiig 
symmetry 

No one niiagiiies tin* I’lruronerlui.r brinng to an 
rtTi type, Iiuluiisc they an .tsymmetruai 

in their adult sh.ipe Huxley 

2 1 III math not having enmmeiisurability ; 
iiieommensimible - 3 Inliarmoiiiiius; not 
ret'oneiliilile Itoyle iKart* | 
ABjrxnmetrouB i (a sim'met ms), a. Haine 
us Asymmetral (whieli see) 

ABsrmmetry (a-Him'meLri), 11 |C)r u. priv., 
ami symmetria, symmetr) ] 1. 'I'lie want 

of symmt'try or proportion luU ween tlie parts 
of a thing 

'I he a\ynnnetrtf\ of the briun, as well .is the drfor- 
mitu's III the h‘gs or f.n iiiaj bi rcctiiieil in tune. 

X (trevi. 

2 t The want of a common measure between 
twoquuiititie.i.iueommeiisiirability Harrow. 
ABymptOte (as'lm-tot), » IGr asymntoUut, 
not fiUling togetlier a, ]»riv , syu, with, and 
pipto, to fall . not meeting or eoiiieiding ) 
111 math u line whirli approaelies nearer 
ami nearer to some curve, imt tlioiigh infl- 
iiitely extended uoiilil never meet it This 
may be eoiiei *veii as a tangent to a curve at 
an iiitliiite (ilstuiiee 

ABvmptote (as'im-toi), u in math, gradu- 
ally ap)ironeliing, as a line to a curve, but 
never ronvergiiig See the noun. 
ABymptotic, AByxnptotlcal (asim-toCik, 
UH-ini tot'ik-iil), a Heloiigmg to or having 
the eburaeterof an asymptote Asiimptoti- 
cal lilies or curves are siieli as (toiitiiiiialljr 
approaeb when extended, imt never meet 
Asymptotically (as-im-tot'ik-al-li), adv. In 
un asymptotic iimnner; in a nmiiiicr so as 
grailiiully to approaeb though never moct- 
iiig 

The Iheory is not <i Ihiiiii i oinplrtc from ihr first, 
but a thinn whuh t;row,, ,is n wen , iiyyinftoticttlly 
towtinl'j (.i-rtainty Prof lyudatl. 

Asynartete (a-sin'ar-tet), a |Gr asynar- 
tetos, diseomiected, from a, not. and synar- 
tao, to liaiig up with, to join togetlier - syn, 
with, and a9fao, to fasten to | DiHi’oiiiieeted; 
not fitted or iiiijiisted Asyuartete sen- 
tences, tiiose whose members an* not united 
l»y eomieetive partieles, as, ‘I eiiiiie, I saw, 

I eoiiqiiereil ' Ilrnnde Asyniirtcfe verse, a 
verse consisting of two members difTerliig 
from (‘iieh otiier in rliytlim, as when tlie one 
consists of duety is and the otiier of iambuses 
ABjmdetlC (as-in-det'ik). a. Pertaining to 
or chiiriicterized iiy tlie u.se of asyndeton 
AByndetOn (a-Min'de-tonj. II Idr a, iiriv., 
and synden, to Idiid together.] In rnet a 
figure of speeeli by wbicii eoiinectivea arc 
omitted; as, veiii, vtdi, vici ; I cuiiic, J saw, 
1 I'onqiiered 

llc.il the si(k, (leansi; the lepers, rnisr the de.ul, 
r.,i.sl out devils Mat x 8 

It stands opposed in pnlysyndetcm, which is 
a multiplication of coniieetives. 

At (at), prep [A, Sax ert, Goth. O Sax. at, 
led at, alh, Uaii nd, O H G az; allied to L. 
ad, to. Skr adhi, upon ‘ Lost in modern 
Genmiti. and rare iiiSweiiishand Iianish: in 
more frequent use in English tiiaii any other 
kindred language, leelamiu* tmly exetqited * 
Vigfusson j In general at tlenotes the rela- 


ch. cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g. yo; J.joh; ft, Fr ton; ng, siny; th, (Acu; th, thin; w, icig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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iiont (1) of coincidence or contiguity in time 
or place, actual or approximate; preHence or 
neamesB; (2) of direciwn towarde : in lioth 
aeneee it ie ueed both literally and figura- 
tively. 1. Coincidence or contiguity : (a) in 
time: as. at the ninth hour; at flint; at last; 
at length; at once; at the name time, (b) Jn 
epacr; iw. at home; at cliurch ; at sea; at hand, 
(e) la occupation or couditutn; aa, at work; 
at hunting, at anna; at prayer; at peace; at 
war. (d) Jn degree or condititm; as, at best; 
at the worst; at least; at all ; at his last shift; 
at Ids utmost need (e) In effect, as coinci- 
dent with the cause; as, at the word; at the 
sigiit (/) in relation, as existing iietween 
two objects; as. all shall be af your coniinaiid; 
he deserves well at y<»ur hands; at niy cost 
<l7)7nt>ahie;aH,atasldlllngahcad 2 liii-ec- 
tion towarcls, lit. or fly ; as, tiro at the target; 
look at him ; up, Cuards, and at ’em ; what 
would he lie at; she set her cap at Idni - A t 
Uiet, At length. At laet implies diftlciilties 
overcome, or itiipediinents causing unfore- 
seen delay; as. 1 broiiglit him toheurnsason 
at lant; we readied the top at lant; or disap- 
IKjintnient by having had to wait longer for 
an object than we expected ; as. yon have 
cnmoatla»t. At length niiidies long continu- 
ance of effort, eitlier mental or physical, for 
adetlnite end, nr loiig-eontiniied hope, expec- 
tation, suspeiise, or suffering; an. at length 
my toils are rewarded, at letgith my wishes j 
are realized , at length my sufferings have j 
come to an end z1/ large is an adverbial 
phiitse, and means (1) genemlly;iuia wiiole; 
as, tile eonntry at large must la* consulted; 
(2) at liberty; unconffiied; as, tin* culprit is 
at large 

Atalial(at/n-bal),n rH]).,froin Ar attahl. the 
drum I A kettle-drum, a kind of labor used 
iiy tile Moors 

I tun pihii g.ivi- i«r<I<*rs for trniiipot ,iiid u fa hi/ in 
huuiid du; M^lul for ,i> tinii i’trMoft 

AtacamlteOd-a-kU nut), n, I F'roin Ataraina, 
a province of t’hili, wiiere it was first found.] 
k native muriate of copper, consisting of a | 
combination of ttic protoxide and ehlornle of 
copper it occurs alnindantly in some jtarts 
of South America, ns at Atin*ania, ulience if ' 
has its iiaitie , is found on the crust of tliu j 
lavas of Vesuvius and Ktiia, and appears on 
oopfHT huig expitsed to the air or sea-water, ' 
and is tlic agugn nittalin seen on iineient i 
broil/, us. It IS worked as an ore in Hoiith : 
Atnerien, and eoiisideraldc qinuitities are , 
exported to Kiiglaiid It <iccurs inassivu or i 
In small prisiiiatie erystals 

Atagas (at' a -gas), n Same as Attagae 
(whieli see) ; 

Ataghan (at/fi-gan). n Sue Yatauhan 

Atak (at'ak), n 'I'he iiarp-sual. or J*hoca 
One aland tea. See SEAli, j 

ej rt 'J'»» overtake Chaucer 

lan (at'a-niaii). n. jltus.; I’ol hetman, \ 

from (• /iftn/ifnmn, hrudiiiiin, eiiptniii j The ' 
cliief military eoinmaiidur of ttie ('ossacks, 
the iietinaii. 

Atara3i:la.1 Ataraxyttat-a-rak’si a at'a-rak- 
ai), n [(}r rimroxni. frueiloni from passion 
a. prtv., and tarneen, taraxo. to trouble ] 
('HlmncsM of mind . a term used by the .stoics 
and Sceptics to denote ii freudoin from the 
emotiuiiK whieli proceed from vanity and self- 
concoit. ''I'lieiru/fimj'm and freedom from 
passionate disturbances ' tifauville 

A-taunt, A-taunto fa taut', n tant'd). 

(A, and taunt (whieh see) | kaut high 
or tall ; s(«t on end - comiiionly applied to 
the masts of u ship All a taiint. or all a- 
fannfe. denotes that a vessel is fully rigged, 
with all her upper masts and yards abdt 

Atavlim (at'a vi/.iii). n |L n^rre^, an 
ancestor. 1 1 The ivscnildaiiee of (•ffspring 

to II rumoU' liiieestor or to a distant member 
ill the eollaternl line; the return to tlie 
original ty|H*, or tlie restoratimi of « har- 
acters neiiuired by crossing or otherwise 
at a rtuiioU' period See Hkkkpiti 2 In 
mrd. the reeniTeiice of any peculiarity or 
ilisease of an ancestor in reim>te generations 

Ataxia (a-tukM'i-n). n Same as Ataxg 

Ataxic (H-tuks'ik). a Irregular. dlsorderl> . 
chanieieri/ed hy irregularit,\ : mon> espe- 
cially iistMl in medicine. Ataxte jtever, a 
term applied by IMiicl to malignant t>phus 
fever 

Ataxy (at'ak -si), n |tir n. priv . and ftioris. 
onler j 1 Want of order, disturlianee. 

Three <luiiih ijiurriimrnt 1 heard of, 

and no iiiore, the the I'le^ll>>len,d. .ind 

lliat new horn Urst.ini liiit(')K'Uileiu\ the Uikt of 
ttiCHC Ik nuihtiig but ,1 itiiiioiinding uAit i 

I i'*retn£ 

gpeoiflcally- 2 In tnrtf irrt'gulaiity in the 


functions of the body or in the manifesta- 
tions and symptoms of disease. 
AtChleYOinent (at-chdv'mentl, n. Acliicve- 
ineut (which see). [Frequently spelled thus 
when expressing annorial beamgs, ospe- 
ciully tho8<5 of H deceased person as dis- 
played at his funeral, Ac. ; but in non- 
hcraldic language more commonly abbrevi- 
ated iiittj IJatehriusnt J 
Atetdaon (at'ch i-sonX n [From A tkinetm, an 
Knglibhman, master of the Scottish niint in 
the reign of .lames VI , whose name in Stsot- 
Innd was pronounced Atehi»ton.'\ A billon 
coin, or rathe- one of copper washed with 
silver, struck in .Scotland in the reign of 
James VI , of the value of eight pennies 
Scots, or two-third.s of an Knglish iienny. 
Ate (at) Tlic preterit of eat (widen sec). 
AtS (a'tc), n |(tr ate, mischief, u persoiiifl- 
cation of evil, niisehief, or malice J In 
myth the goddess of in ischicf, W'lio was cast 
down from iicuveu ‘ An A te, stirring him to 
lilood and strife ‘ Shak. 

-Ate. 'J'iiu Ktiglish CMiuivalent of the Latin 
pp termination In adjectives it lias much 
tin; force of onr own termination ed 
Ateclinic (u-tek'nik). n [dr a, without, and 
techne, iiri J A ]>crBoniinuc<|unlnted withart, 
cspci'iully with its technology 

111 every fine art there is iiiiiLh whifh is illenildc by 
ateihnui, .iiid this is <im‘ to the habits of intcrpret.i 
tioii into wliK li .otists always f.tll A’ar/A JSrit Kev. 

AtechniC (a-tck'iiik), a. Destitute of a know- 
ledge of art 

Atelene ( at/c-lcn), a | « Ir n teler, imperfect ] 
ill mineral inipurfect; wanting regular forms 

111 the gCIIIIK 

AteleB(at'(?-lc7.). M. (dr afcfcK. incomtilete— 
a, witbiiut, and fefox*. uciunplction j A genus 
of idatyrliinc Aiiicrican monkeys, with 
long, atUumuted, and jinwerfully pichciisile 
tails, and fore-hands cither entirely dtqirived 
of tliumbs or with only a x'ery small nidi- 
ijieiit of that organ, in allusion to which pe- 
culiarity ilic inline was given 'J'liese mon- 
key s are often called mjia joint 
Atelier (dt-l-yu), n iFr.u workslinp.] A 
workshop: applied. M'hcn used in Knglisli 
litemture, spociflctilly to the workmoni of 
Hculjitors and pninturs Als<» called a Studio. 
Atelian, Atellane (a-Ud'lan. n-tcrian), a 
<lf or ]iertatniiig to Atella, a town of 
ancient Italy, ki t'ampnniii ; p(‘rttiiniiig to 
or resembling in cliuriictor certain dramatic 
pieces (ealled Jahultr AtelUintr) originating 
tbert'. and acted ainoiig the ancient liiiniuns 
(See extract.) ' Their A tella n wn> of wit. ’ 

Shajtehbury. 

1 lifsr . ttrllane pl.i ys krrni to h.X vc 1 icen .i muon 
(it IiikU ( oiiii dv .iiid Its isirody . Ih-iiu; mii.irkuble 
f<ir ,-i irliiK d iuiiiioiii, MK h .isciuild bt* utiderstiMid .iiid 
Hiprci i.il< d bv « dm atfd |u oj»h-. 1 lu-y wcmiol per- 
liiriiK-d In rvi^iilar .uiois t 0 nrt\. but In Koiii.-iii 
< lU/fiis of iidblr birth, who wt-rc not on that .iccount 
siib|<*U<*d to .iiiy dc‘gr.id.iUuii Pr 11 .Smitfi 

Atelian i (a tel'lnn), n. A driiuintit* ropre 
sentiitioii, satirical orlicciitioiiH ' Atvlhinn 
and biseivitiiih songs ’ liurton 
AtelOCheilia (at'el-o-ki"li-n). n (dr. ateler, 
imperfect, ami cheiloe, lip J Imiicrfcct tle- 
vclopiiieiit of the lip. 

Ateloencephalia (ut'cl-o-en-sO-fiVii-ii). n 
jtJr ateles, iinpui’fcct. ami enkephuloe, the 
bruin, j Imperfect tievelopnient of the brain 
AtelOglOS8ia(nt'ei-o glos"i-ii).n Idr atcler, 
imperfect, aiul glnnsa, tlic tongue ] Imper- 
fect (Icvcbqiment of the tongue. 
Atelognathia (ntvi-og-iur'thi-u). n. iCtr 
atelet>, iiii|ierfect. and ynathon. the jaw' ] 
iniiierfcct development of the jiiw’ 
AteiDmyelia(Ht'el-o-iin-e"li-a), n (dr.afc/rif, 
iniperftH’t. and myelm, iiiun’ow. ] Imperfect 
dcxeloiunciit of ilie s)>ina1 nuirrow' 
Atelopr 080 pla(atVl-t»-pro-sd"pi-a). n [dr 
atelen, imperfect, and prompon, the face J 
Malformation t>f the face 
Atel08tomia(Ht'u]-o-8tom''i-a),n [Gr atelee, 
itiiperfoot, and etoma, mouth.] Imperfect 
iicvclopmeiit of the nioiitli 
A tempo, A tempo primo (a tein'po. h tom'- 
poprc'iiid). [It I ill fo trsiV. a direction that, 
after any change of nit>vcnieiit by nccelcru- 
timi or ivturdulioii. ttie original movement 
be restored 

A tempo glUBtO (a tein'po yos'tO) [It : 1. 
in tempnn jggtv ] In mugic. a direction to 
sing or play in an eipial. true, or just time 
It !*> seldoin usetl but when the time has been 
interrupted, as during a recitative to suit the 
action tuid iiassioii of the scene 
Ateuchus (a-tu'kus) n |dr u. without, and 
tevcluw, ariiioiir in allusion to the absence 
«if a M'utellum ] A genus of coleopterous 
insects, family .searabieidH*. A A^jyjdumtm 
or Micer seems to have lieen the sacred lieetlc 


figured on Egyptian monaments, omamenta, 
and amulets It is characterized by long 
hind-fcot, filiform tarsi, and slender tibl». 
Atbalamouf (a-thaFa-musX a. [Gr. a, priv. , 
and thalamoUf a marriage-bed.] In bot not 
f umislied with sliields or beds for the spores, 
as the thallus of certain lichens. 

Atballa (a-tha'li-a), n. [Or. athaUa, with- 
ered, from the devastation produced by its 
larvcc.] The generic name of the tumip-fly 
(A. centifolitc), a hymenopterous insect, 
family Teiitliredinidai, or saw-flies (so named 
from the character of tlie ovipositor), 
wliose larvec occasionally devastate our 
tuniip fields. The parent insect appears 
about the end of May. and dcpoidts its 
egg in the substance of the leaf, and in 
about six days the larx'ie are hatched. 
These arc twenty -two footed, and from 
their greenish-black colour ore known as 
nigger caterjiUlara. In a few days more 
a whole field is laid waste by their eating 
the soft tissue of the leaf, leaving only 
skeletons and stalks 

AthanABjUin (atli-a-niVsi-an), a. Pertaining 
to Athaiiaaiua, bishop of Alexandria, in the 
fourth century A thanaaian creed, a creed, 
confession, or exposition of faith, supposed 
formerly to have been druw'ii up by Athan- 
asius, though this opinion is now generally 
rejected, and the comiinsitirin often ascribed 
to liilury, bishop of Arles (about 4;i0). It is 
an explicit avowal of tlic tloctrines of the 
'LTiiiity (ns ojiposed to Ariaiiisiii)nnd of the 
Incarnation, and contains xvhut are known 
os the ‘duniuiitory clauses.’ in which it de- 
cloi'es that diiniiiation must bt* the lot of 
those who do not bcliex e the true and catho- 
lic faith . ‘ Which Faith, except every one 
do keep whole and uiidelllcd, without doubt 
he mIiuII perish everlastingly ‘ Booko/ Com- 
mon I'rayer. 

AthanaBlan (nth-a-inVsi-nn). n A follower 
of Athaiiasiiis or a believer in bis ereed. 
Athanor (nth'a-nor). n, [Ar at-tannur, 
Ileb tannur, an oven or furnace ] A 
digesting furnace formerly used by alche- 
mists, so coiistructeti as to maintain a 
uniform and durulile heat by feeding itself 
w itb fuel 

Atheism (u'the-i/.ni). n |.See Athkist 1 The 
disbelief of the existence of a («od or Bu- 
(ireine iiitelligont being. 

A lirtic pinlosophy iiiclmcth men’s niiiuls to atheism, 
tint (It ptli in pliiidsopliy bnngeUi tncii s niiiuls to 
rcligiiiii. fiatoH. 

It IS ri fim observation of Pkuo in his ! aies that 
atheism is .i ihst .isi* of the soul befoii it lu‘( oiiics .w 
error ol the umlcrst.iiuling J iemui;^. 

Atheist (iVtlu'-ist). a [Gr atheoa- a, priv., 
iiiid Theoa, fJod 1 One who disbelieves in the 
existunee of a Ood or Supreme intelligent 
Being. 

H> iii| 4 lil an athent half ticiieii s a God i’eitifir 

Atheist ( u' Uie - ist), a. Atlieistieal ' The 
atheiat erew ’ Milton 

Atheistic, Atheistical (a-the-lst'ik. a-the- 
ist'ik-al), a 1. I'ertaining to. iniplying, or 
eoiitiiiiiing atheism; as, atheiatie or atheiat- 
ical doetriiies, writings. llt■Iiet^. iictious, Ac. 
2 Disbelieving the existeiiee of a (Jod ; im- 
])ioiis: apiilied to iiersoiis * A theiatic gaiii- 
sayers ’ Hay 

Men arc atheistual, bet.iiisc thc\ .irc first vtc.ious; 
and (pirstion the trutii ul ( hristiaiiit> . bu< aiikc they 
hale the practK e iicuth. 

Atheistically (a-the-ist'ik-al-li), a dv. 1 n an 
utheistie iiianuer; impiously 
1 cntrc.'U sill'll as are athri\ticat.'\ iiu lined to con- 
sider these thiiii>k J tlMson, 

Atheisticalness (a-the-ist ik-al-iicB), n. 
The (|uulity of being atlieistu'nl 

l'iiri;e out ol .ill liearts prolan cness .uni atheut- 
u at ness Hammond. 

Atheise t (a'thf'-i/.). r i '1 o discourse as an 
atheist ‘ This way of atheizing ’ CSidwartk. 
Atheize (iVUie-iz), v t. To render atheistic. 

They endeavoured to atheize one .iiioUier Herkelty. 

Atheizer t (u'the-iz-(^r). n One who atheizes. 
Cudivorth 

Atheling, JEtheling (ath'el-ing. eth'el-ing). 

I A. Sax irtheting.frou\(rthele.uoh\v;{i cdel, 
noble, adel, nobility. Thiw element appears 
in many nameh, as. in Bthelred, noble 
counsel; Kthelhert (eontr Albert), bright 
or ilhistrioUK noble. Ethelbald, ladd noble; 
Athehu'y, isle of nobles; Ac] In Anglo- 
Saxon tinu's, a prince; one of the royal 
family: a nobleman. 

Athenmum, Atheneum (atli-e-nc'um). n. 
[L. , from Gr. A thene, the goddess of wisdom. ] 
1. A Grecian temple dedicated to Athene, the 
patroness of literature, art. and industi 7 .— 


Fftte, fitr. fat, fgll; rad. met. hdr; pine, pin; ndte. not, miive; tube, tub, bpll: oil. pound; u, .Sc. abtuie; .Sc. fey. 
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2. AninstitationfonndedatBomeby Hadrian 
for the promotion of literary and ecientific 
studies, and imitated in the provinces.— 

3. In modem times, an institution for the 
encouragement of literature and art, where 
a library, periodicals, Ac., are kept for the 
use of the members. 

Athdni, AthSna (a-the'ne, a-the'im), n. In 
Oreek myth, the goddess of wisdom, of arts 
and sciences, known to the Kumans as Min- 
erva. 

Atbeolan (a-the'ni-an). a. Pertaining to 
Atherw, the metropolis of Attica, in Greece. 
AtbenlilJl (a-the'ni-an), n. A native or inhab- 
itant of Athens. 

Atheologian t (a'the-o-ld"ji-an), n. One who 
is opposed to a theologian. 

They (the Jesuits) are the only atheoloj^ans, wliosc 
heads entertain no other object but the tumult of 
realms. Sir y. Hayward 

Atheology t (a-the-oVo-Ji), n, Tiit' doctrines 
of atheism, or that there is no (>od; atheism. 

Several of our learned members h.s\e untteti m.iiiy 
profound tre.itiscs on anarchy, but a bricl, complete 
body of athfolo^y seemed yet w.intiu);. Swift. 

AtheOUB t (a'ihe-us), a. [Gr atheoH, without 
God. See ATHEIST. 1 Atlieistic; impious. 

‘ The hypocriit* or athroun priest.' Milton. 
Atiierlcera (ath-e-ris'er-a). n pi [Gr. ath^r, 
a beard or awn of eorn, ami keran, a liorn, 
a feeler.] A section of dipterous insects, 
including the MiiHcidn\ or flies strictly so 
called, the (Kstridte, tir hot-llies, and the 
Syiphidte, or drune-fly, spring wild Itec, <fcc 
The last family bears an extremely close 
resemblance to the hmuidc'becs aiul wasps. 
Tlic larva; of some species, as jiarasites, 
restrain the excessive niiiltiplicatiuii of 
aphides 

Atherina (u-tho-ri'im), n A genus of abdom- 
inal ilslics, cburucterized by a somew'liat Hat 
up])er jaw, by having six rays in the gill 
inemliranc, and liy its side belt or line sinn- 
ing like silver One species, the atberiiie, 
or sand smelt (A. prrtthi/ter), is found on 
the British coasts, especially in the south 
and w'cst of England. Jt is an elegant little 
Ash. about G inches in length, and is con- 
sidered goo<] eating. 

Atherlne (ath'e-nn), A kind of flsh 
See Athkuiea. 

AthermanouB (u-tli6r'nian-us). a. (Gr. a, 
prlv , and thertnc, heat I A term applied 
to those substances which have the power 
of retaining all the heat which they receive 
Those I todies whic.li transmit the heat they 
rei'.eivc through their substance are called 
duitherma noun 

Atheroma, Atherome (atli-e-ro'ma, nth'iV 
roin), n [Gr , fntin athf'ra, iiait 1 A species 
of won or cncysttMl tumour, whose contents 
resemble bread sauce 

AtheromatouB (Htli-c-rd'mat-us), a I'cr- 
tainiiig to or ruseinhling an atheroma; 
having the qiialitios of an atheroma 

AtheroBpermacese (atii'e i b spcr'ma"sc-c), 
n. pi IGr athf’f, an aw'n, and muTum, 
seed. ] A small nat order of apctalons 
plants They have unisexual flowers, an- 
thers o])eniug by vulvi;s, several single- 
seeded carpels, the styles ttf w'hicli liccoine 
feathery, and opposite leaves w'ithoiit stip- 
ules 'J’hcrc are only three genera -Atliero- 
spenim, Lmirelia, and Doryoiiintra tw‘>» of 
which are from Australia, the tliinl from 
Cliili AH are trees, generally fragrant, 
and the nuts arc aromatic 
Atherura (atli-e-ru'ru), n [Gr. other, an 
awn, and oura, a tail ] 'I'hc generic name 
of the tufted-tailed jiorcupinc of India and 
the Eastern Arcliipelago Sec I’oRi’ri'iNK 
AthiTBt (a .lierst'), a or adv (Prefix a for 
of, iiiteiis., and thirst J 1 Thirsty, wanting 
drink -- 2 Having a keen appetite or desire 
‘Their bounding hearts alike athimt for 
hattlc ’ Cotoper 

Athlete (athiet). II pi AthleteB (ath'lets) 
or AthletSB (ath-le'te) [Gr athletea, an 
athlete, a prize-fighter ] 1 One who con- 
tended for a prize in the public games of 
Greece Hence 2 Any one trained to 
exercises of agility iiml strength; a vigorous 
contender 

Here rose an athletr, strong to bre.ik or biiul 
All force m bonds th.it might ciiflure ’ltnn\\jn 

Athletic (ath-let'ik). a 1 Pertainiiigtoatli- 
lotes or such exercises as are practised by ath- 
letes, as, af/iZefte sfairts. Hence- 2 Strong; 
lusty; robust; vigorous 

Th.'tt athlftic soundness and vigour of constitution 
which IS seen in cottages, where Nature is ciHtk and 
Necessity caterer .S.n/lA 

Athletically (ath-let'ik-al-li), adv In a 
atroug, robust, or athletic manner. 


AthletioiBm (ath-letl-sizni), n. The act or 
practice of engaging in athletic sports. 

AU^tiOB (ath-let'ika), n. pi. Athleticism ; 
athletic exercises. 

AthletiBm (ath‘ldt-izmX n. The state or 
profession of an athlete; muscularity. 

Athole-hrOBe (ath'ul-brOz). n. [ From A thole, 
a district in Pertlistiirc.] llonoy mixed with 
whisky, used in the Highlands and other 
parts of Scotland as a cure for colds and 
as a uonlial. Oatmeal is sometimes sub- 
stituted for honey. 

A-thre.t adv. In three parts. Chaucer. 

Athwart (a-thwgrto. prep. [Prefix a, and 
thwart: OK. afhirt, Icel. ttiii tht^rt See 
Thwart.] l. Across; from side to side of. 

At evr the beetle buometh 
thwart tlu- thicket lone Tennyson. 

2 \aut across the line of a ship’s course; 
as, a fleet, standing athwart our course. - 
Athwart hause, said of a shi)) when she lies 
across the stem of another, wiiothor near or 
at some distance. - Athionrt the fore foot, a 
plirast; applied to the flight of a cannon hall 
across another ship's courst; ahead as a signal 
for her to bring to —.1 thwart »h ipe, reaching 
across tlie sliip from side to side, or in that 
direction. 

Athwart (n-thwart'). adv. In a manner ti* 
cross and jairplcx ; crossly ; w'roiig ; wrong- 
fully. ‘Gtiite athwart goes all decorum' 
Shak. filare.] 

Athymiat (u-thim'i-a), ii. [Gr a, priv , 
ntul Ihymm, courugt* ] Lowness of spirits; 
despondency ; melanclioly. 

Atilt (u-tilt'), adr ( ITt'flx a, and tilt Sec j 
Tilt j l In the manner of a tiltcr ; in the . 
jiositiou or with tlie at'tioii of a man making , 
it thrust: as, to stand or run atilt. ‘'I'liou J 
run'st atilt * Shak - 2 In tlie manner of 
a cask tilted or with one end raised. 

.SitiMk , it not, tills st.imi 
Of rov*tl blooil !,hull hi .U)rn.ich. ati/t. .iml run 
l-veii to the lees of honour titan. »*•» /V 

fin tills passage the word may he a verb ] 

Attmy (at'i-ml), n. [Gr atiuiia a, priv . 
ami tiine, honour] In Greek antiii tlis- 
grace; exclusion from olllce or magistracy by 
i Boinc dis()uaiifymg act or decree Mitjord. 

A-tiptoe(H-tip't<»),m/i» 1 Gil tiptoe —2. fVj/. 
in a state of hlgli ex))ectatioii or eagerness. 

Atlanta (nt-IaiPta), It A genus of gastiu- 
opodoiis molluscs; the tyincal genus of the 
family Atlantidie. See Atlantjj>.£. 2 

Atlantean (Ht-lan-tc'auL a 1 l*ertaining 
to Atlas, resembling Atlas 

S.ige Ik stood. 

With ^It/antran sliniililrr,, hi to bear 

The weight oi iiiightu'st tiiiiii.tri hies Aft/ton I 

2 Pertaining to the islaml Atlantis, or to | 
Bacon’s nh'.'d comiiioiiwcaltii of that name 

A^ntes (at lan'tc/), a jd (Gr Attantes, ' 
jil of Atlan (wliit'h sec) 1 lu t^rrh llgurc.s 
or half tlgurcs uf men used in the place of 
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columns or pilasters to support an entab- 
lature They are also calletl Telamoneit 
I Female figures s<» employtjd arc called 
I Caryatiden 

' Atlantic (at-lun'tik), a (L AthndievH, 
from Gr Atlaii, Atluntm, a mountain in 
West Africa whose shores the Atliiiitii' 
Gcchii waslics. so named ticcausc fabled 
to be the pillar t»f lieavi-n .^ce Atlas j 

1 Pertaining to t»r desceiidetl from Atlas 
‘Tlie seven AUantir sisters’ Milton. 

2 Pertaining to that division of the ocean 
w'iiich lies lietweeii Enro]M' and Africa on 
tlic oast and America on the west. 

Atlantic (at-lan'tik), «. ’J’he ocean, or that 
jiart of the general sea iioiinded hj Knrone 
and Africa on the cast and America on the 
west 


Ailanttdat (at-lan‘ti-de), n. vl. i. One of the 
tliree great divisiniis into wtiich Dr. Latiiam 
divides the human family, the oilier two 
being Motiffoltdo! and Japetidat, it com- 

8 rises ail the tribes of Africa, as well as 
lose of Syria and Arabia, it consists of 
seven groups- viz. Negro Atlantidee, Caffre 
AGanfuice, Hottentot Atlantuifv, Xilutie 
AtlantidfP (occupying tin* water system of 
the Ppper and Middle Kile, and comprising 
the Ah>ssinians, Kuhimis, Ac.), the Ama- 
zirgh Atlantidtr (usually culled Berbers, 
oceniiying the Sahara, the riuiges of the 
Atlas, iiiid thct'uiiiu'y Islands), the Kggptian 
Atlantida" (or Old Egyptians, represented 
by the modern Copts), and the Seinitie At- 
lanfidtv Uif whieh the chief types are the 
Jews and Arabs) 2. In zool a family of 
gask'i'opodous molluscs of the order K'ucloo- 
hraiichiuta, with a small shell resembling 
tliat of the nautilus, and at one time sup- 
posi‘d to he the living representatives of 
the fossil lunmonites. 'riiey aiv distin- 
guished by having the hraiiciriie inclosed In 
a regular dorsal chamber, and are found in 
the seas of warm elimaies In Ailunta, tlie 
typieiil genus, hotli shell and openmlum are 
dextral. 

AtlantldeB (ut-hinTi-doz), n. pi A name 
gi\eii to tin* Pleiades or seven stara, which 
W'cn* feigned to he the dangliters of Atlas, 
or of Ills brother Hesperus, wiio were irans- 
hited to ht'iiveii 

Atlas (at 'las), ti (Gr. A tlan. one of the ’ritiuis, 
Avliii iittem]itcd to storm lieuven, and was 
therefore condemned to hear the vault of 
heaven, or, lu cording to other legends, the 
cartli, on ids slioiildcrs ] 1 A collection of 
maps in a volume, first used in this sense by 
Mereatorin thesixteeiitlieentiiry, in allusion 
to the Atlas of inytliolog}, whose Hgiire, re- 
presented as hearing a glolu* on the slioiil- 
ders, w'us given on the title-]iiige of such 
works. 2 A volume of plates or tallies illus- 
trative or e\|»lanator.v of soim* siibjcet. - 
:t 'I'lieHU)ipoi tcrofubudding See Atlanteh. 
4 A variety ol satin maiiiifacLiiivd in the 
East Atlasesare plain, stnjied, or flowered; 
hilt they liave not the tine glo.ss and lustre 
of sonii! I''renrl) silks r> 'J'iit> first vertebra 
of the neck, so iianu>d because it supports 
the head, as Atlas was fabled to support 
tlie ghdic (> A si/.c of w riting or drawing 
paper 3t by 2G inehes. 

Atlas-folio (•it'ias-fo'ii-d), n A term applied 
to iMiokh of a large siiiiaie folio si/e 
Atmldometer ‘vat-mi-dom'et-i’u), n [Gr. 
atiniit, atnudoH, vapour, and inetron, a 
ineiiHiire j An instrument lor measuring 
the evaporation fi’oni w'liter. I<*e. or snow. 
It ronsists of two id* ng liollow' glass or 
cop)ier liulliK, eoinniiinicating by a neck, 
the lower one lieiin; weighted liy niereiiry 
or shot Gn tiie upper iiulb Is a graduated 
stem, on the hip of whiih a metal jiaii. 
'i'hc instriiineiit is iiniiKU'seil in a \esseIof 
watei, llie stem going throiigli u hole in tlie 
eovei, and distiiled watei put into the pun, 
HO as to sink tlie zero uf tlie stem to a level 
witli tlie eover of tlie vessel 'I’he water in 
till- pan evaporateK. and tlie stem rises, 
sliowing tlieuiiioiintof evaiioratioii in grains. 
AtmolOlrical(at-tiio-loj'ik-ul), a. Pertaining 
to atnndogy 

A I l.isMlii .iliiiii 1)1 I litmls 1 ,111 tlirii Hilly Ilf- ( iiiisiv 
tciit .iml iiiti'iligibli whi'ii II r» si', »iii lliLir afint/tixna/ 
LHiulaiiHf. Il’hewrti, 

AtmolO^Bt (at-mol'o jist). n One skilled 
in atimdogy, a student of atniology ”rho 
atniotogude of tin- last century ‘ Whevudl 
Atmulogy ( at ^ mol ' O - ji ), n | (ir atmoH, 
vapour, and Itiijim, discoiiise | Tliat branch 
of H( icnce which tieuts ol tlie laws and 
lilicnoincnu of aqueous Viqiom. 

'I III rf*l.«tiiiiis Ilf III', It .111(1 iiiiii.ii.o givi' risf- to 
.iiuiiIk r rxti tistv* < olli > Ikui of l.iw. lOnl iph'S, 

will'll I Sh.lli to ,ll 'll III I (illllt I ‘.■'•II VMtIl dl-'llll'.lK s, 
.itiil -li.ill t< rm nlmoli't' , U hnvtlt, 

AtmolyslB (at-niori-HiK), n. |Gr ntmoe, 
vapoit), and ///kik. a loosing, from lyO, to 
louse I A niettiod ot sepal ating the eon- 
stiiiieiit elements of a eoinpoiind gas, as 
atiiMisiilieiie air, by caie^ing it to pass 
tlirougb a vessel of iioroiis material, such 
as grajddte tlr.Ht tnaile kiiow'ii in lHG:i liy 
the discoverer. I'rolessoi T (ir.diam, master 
of the mint. 

Atmometer (at-imini'et -er), n Itir utnioH, 
vapour, and wetreu, to tiieasiire. | An iiistni- 
nieiit, invented iiy Sir .iolm Leslie, to mea- 
sure the quantitj of exliuiatioii fiomahiiinid 
Rurfaee in a givi-n time, an evapoimiieter. 
It consists of a thin Imllow iadi of porous 
eartlienware, joined to whi«‘h is a tube of 


ch, cAain; eh. Sc. lock; g. (/o; j.job; fi, Fr hm; ng, sHiy; in. fAcii; th. t/nii. 
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fflam with divisions. The cavity of the l>all 
and the tube are filled with water, and the 
top of the tu))e closed. In this state the 
instrument is exposed to the free action of 
the air, when the water transudes through 
the porous substance, and is evaporated by 
the air, the extent of evaporation beliiK 
shown by the sinking: of the water in the 
f(raduat<‘d tube. 

Atmoaphere ( at ' mos - for ), n . f Or atmoH, 
vapour, and Hjthaira, a sphere 1 1. The whole 
masHof aeriform fluid surroiindiiiK theearth, 
and KciMTally supposed to extend to the 
heiffht of 40 or ftO miles above its surface 
It is a nicidianicni mixture of 70 volumes 
nitrogen, with *21 of oxypri. witli a traia; 
of carbonic acid teas, ami a variable (|iinn- 
tity of oxone, afpieouB vapour, niriiiionia, 
and oi'Kanic mutter The composition of 
the atinosphen' varies vcr> sliKlitly in 
different localities In towns tiic air usu- 
ally (MUitains iinpiirities. such ns siilplniric 
aidd. hydrochloric acid. A'c, Tiiese are dis- 
solved in rain water, wiib li tlien lias in many 
nliices an injurions effect mi the 
buildings 'I'he inotimiH of the at 
mosphere constitiile tiie winds, and 
in it occur el<MidK, lain, siiou, (iiiiii 
der, aii«l IiKlitnin;; ItsureatcHt den 
sity is at the eurlirs siirfiu'c, and the 
density dceieaHc.s as the lieiirht in '■ 

creases Tiie atmosphere, like other - 
bodies, I'ravitat.cH toward tlic earth, 
and tlierefore has ueiuht anil pres 
sure Tile weii^lit, at an avera;;e. at 
the level of tlie sea. is found to ho 
ttlioiit lf» Ihs on tiie s(|uare inch 
(Hee Atutim/i/n’rir /‘rfimurf, under 
ATMosimikkic ) If air Ite condensed 
HO as to exert a pressure of :{0 liis on 
thesipjart! incli the iiressure is said 
to h(> two atnionp/n’rfs : a condensa- 
tion wliieh {fives 4.'i Ihs is tcrniod 
thm- atiiuMjihert’a, and soon I'res- 
suresarisinv; from other causes, siicli 
as the weight of li<|uid<* and the force of 
Ht««ain. arc also frcipiently c<»uiitod hy atnue 
Mplieres 'i'he atmosphere acts on light, pro- 
ducing tiie plienonioiiaof refraction, diffrac- 
tion, refh'Ction, and inti-rference 2 'I'he 
gaseous envelope surrounding any other <if 
the heavenly liodies .'i Any gaseous ine- 
diiim * An attmnphpiT of <‘oid oxygen,' 
Miller 4 Fin pervading influence, as, a 
moral nhnnftphere 

ll\ (he Ilf .irdi (hr t hildrrii sit, 

( iild III tli.il fif llr.oli Tfunyten 

Atmospheric (at- nios- for 'Ik), a 1. I’cr- 
tainiiig to, existing in. or consisting of the 
atmosphere, as, atmott/ilterie, air or vapours. 
2 Dependent on tile atniosphere. 

I .0(1 (.rc.itiirv /V/// 

8 ('aiiH(‘d, produced, or onerated on b> the 
atinosplu're , as, rust, (iecoinposltion, or 
souring is often an atmospheric eflect - 
Atmospheric churn, a (‘hurn of various 
forms. III which ainios|)herie air is driven 
into the milk in order to agitate li, and 
also to iditain the specific effect of the 
air upon the milk in aggregation of the 
oleagiuous glohiiles Atmospheric emjine, 
a variety of steam engine, in which' the 
steam is admitted onl> to the under side 
of the piston and for tiie up stroki'. the 
steam being then cmidi'iised. and a vacuum 
thereby creat(‘d undci the piston, wliicii in 
conseiiuence descends l»> the jiressure of 
the atmosphere acting on the upper surface 
of it Marine engines on this principle have 
three cylinders connected to one crank shaft 
to obtain uniformity of action - Atmospheric 
Aanimcr.n power hammer driven h\ the force 
of compresHial air Atmospheric line (of 
a steam 'pn>s.sure diagram), a line drawn liy 
the pencil wiien tlu' steam is shut of) frmii 
the piston of the indicator, and it is acted 
on by the prt'ssure of the atniosphere alone 
The height of the steam-line above tliis 
shows the pressurt' of the sit^ani, and the 
deV^th of thi« vacuum-line Udow shows the 
degree of condensation which is then taking 
place in the engine. Atmospheric pressure. 
the weight of the atmoH)(hc-iv on a unit of 
surface, as a S(|uare inch The nieaii atnio- 
spheric pressure ri'ferred to this unit is 
14 '7 lbs It ix also ineasurtMl by the height 
of a mercurial column which it supports in 
a Imruinetor ; nderred to this nioasureineiit 
the Htmos])heric pre.ssiire is o»iual t(» 2li U 
inches At mos^>hci ic rail trait, a railway so 
constructed that the motive power is derived 
from the pressure of the atniosphere acting 
on a ]»iston working in a continuous iron 
tube of uniform Imre laiii from one place 


to another, the pressure being created by 
exhausting the air from that end of the tube 
towards wnich it is desired the piston should 
advance, or by forcing in air behind it, or 
both methods may be employed together. 
'J'he system has not been found suitable for 
the ordinary imniuses of a railway, though 
it is successfully worked in some large towns 
for the eoijveyaiice of letters, telegrams, 
A'C , through pneumatic despatch tubes — 
A tmosjiheric sjrring, a spring formed by a 
confliicd body of air operating either by 
ineaiix of a cylinder and piston or hy an air- 
tight bag - -Atmmqihcric tides, diurnal oscil- 
lations of the atmosphere, produced by the 
attractions of the sun and rnooii, similar 
to the tides of the ocean ,indicati«d by minute 
variations of pressure on the barometer. 

Atmospherical (at-mos-fcr'ik-al). a Same 
us Atmospheric. 

Atoll (a-tol'). n. fName of such islands 
in the Maldive group. ) A coral island, 
consisting of a strip or ring of coral sur- 
rounding a central lagoon. Such islands 



are very cntnmoii in tlie Pacific Ocean 
They present often an exceedingly pietur- 
<‘8(iue api>carance: a comparatively narrow' 
strip of coral rock thinly coated with soil, 
and covered with a vigorous growth of 
cocoa-nut, paiidiiniiB, ami bread-fruit trees, 
inclosing a largo still sheet of water, usually 
of considerable depth, and often well sup- 
)died with tlsli The circle of eorni is some- 
iiiitcs comph'io, showing no apparent com- 
imiiiicatioii betw<«en tlie inclosed lugooii and 
the surrounding sea; but generally it is 
liitcrriipiud, and presents one or mon‘ open- 
ings, fre«|iicntly of suffleient extent and 
depth to Ik* ummI as a boat-imssage. Atolls arc 
produced by a coral reef being formed in the 
shallow water surrounding an islet which 
IS III coiii'st' of becoiiiiiig slowlv submerged, 
the ciicinding reef continuing to grow 
steadily upwards ns the p(*nk of land w'liii'h 
It at first surrounded coiitiimes to descend. 
Atom (ut'om), n. (L atmmi8,\\r atomos, 
an atom, properly an adjective signifying 
uncut, imiivisiblc a, not, and temno, to 
cut 1 1 An extremely minute particle of 
matter; a t(‘rni used geiicmlly with certain 
philosoplitc or scientifle limitations, (a) A 
jiarticlc of niatWr so iiiinuU^ as to admit of no 
division; an ultimate indivisible particle of 
iniittor 8uch particles him* been conceived 
by sonic to be the first principles or ultimate 
conipoiieiit parts of all bodies, (h) An ulti- 
mate piirt'icb' of matter, w'itliout ri>gurd tis 
to whether it is divisible or indivisible; a 
molecule, (c) In chew, a hypothetical par- 
ticle' of matter— the smallest (|iiaiitity of an 
element which can enter into chemical com- 
blimtjon -having a definite weight, magni- 
tinie, and f<»rm, alike for the atoms of the 
same material, and indivisible by ebeinieul 
force (d) In physics, the smallest particle 
of any kind of matter which can exhibit the 
pro|H>rtieH of that matU*r : the atom of the ' 
]diysicist is 8>iionynious with the molecule, ' 
while the mulerule of the chemist -that is, j 
the smallest part of a substance which can { 
exist in ii free state— contains two or more [ 
atoms Hence 2 Anything extremely small; ‘ 
a minute quantity; as, he hasn't an atom of 
st'nse 

Atom t (at'om). r t To reduce to atoms; to ; 
atomise * And atom'd mfkts. turn instantly 
to hail ’ Drayton 

Atomic (a-toiink), a. 1 Pertaining to atoms; ' 
cansisting of atoms. * The atomic constitu- i 
tion of iHMlies ' Whcieell. j 

If all l»c atoinv. how then hhoulij the gods i 

being atomu- not tie dlHsoluble, * 

Not loilow the great law? Tennyson. 


2. Extremely minute.-- Atomic phUommhiy, m 
system of philosophy developed by ^mo- 
critus and Epicurus, which teaches that 
atoms are endued with gravity and motion, 
and that by these atfimf all things were 
formed withont the aid of a Supreme intel> 
ligeiit Being.— A tomte theory, or doctrine of 
dciinUe prooorlione, in chem. the hypothesis 
which teaches that all chemical combina- 
tions take place lietween the ultimate par- 
ticles or atoms of bodies, and that these unite 
cither atom with atom, or in proportions ex- 
pressed by some simple multiple of the niim- 
lier of atoms —Atomic weiffhts, in chem. the 
numbers expressing the proportions in which 
bodies unite, and which must, according ta 
the atomic theory, likewise indicate the 
relative weights of atoms. In constructing 
a table of atomic weights hydrogen is taken 
as the unit; the atomic weights of the other 
elements therefore express how many times 
the atoms of these elements are heavier 
than the atom of hydrogen - Atomic vol- 
ume, In chem. the space occupied by a quan- 
tity of a body proportional to ita 
atomic w'eight, and expressed by the 
quotient of the atomic widglit divided 
by its spcciflc gravity. This repre- 
sents the relation by volume in which 
Riibstaiiees combine as elementary 
or compound gases —Atomic or mo- 
lecular heats of fjodies, the product 
of the specific heats of bodies into- 
their atomic weights. These pro- 
ducts lire nearly the same for all 
elementary bodies, and incompounda 
of like atomic composition the spe- 
eifle lieiitb are inversely as the atomic 
w'ciglits, though the products of the 
specific heats into the atomic weights 
ma> dilfer in different classes of coin- 
pounds 

Atoxnical (a-tom'ik-u1). a. .Same aa 

Atomie. 

AtomiCian (at-om-i'shnn), n. An ad- 
herent of the atomic philosophy or theory. 

Atomidsm t (a-tomM-sizm), n Atomism. 

I Atomicity (at-oni-is'i-ti), n. Tii chem. the 
I same us Kquimleneij (which see). 

Atomism (at'oiii-izm), n. The doctrine of 
atoms; atomistic philosophy. 

Atomism ,'ilso is iiKDiiieivable; for this supposes 
I iitoins, iniuiniA, exteiKleil but indivisible 
I Sir tt’ Hantxiton. 

I Atomist (at'om-ist), n Ouo who holds to 
I the atomic philosophy nr theory. 

Atomistic (at-om-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
atomism 

It IS the oldcct of the nierh.-inical atomistic philo- 
sophy to confound synthesis with synartesis. 

Lo/erui£v. 

Atomization (al'oni-i7.-ii"shoii), n. The pro- 
cess of atnniixing or state of being atomized; 
specifically, in med the i*cductiou of llquida 
to the form of spray for inhalation or appli- 
cation to tb(‘ throat 

Atomize (at'om - 17 ). vi To speculate 
respecting atoms. Cadicorth |Rare.] 

Atomize (ut'om-iz), 0 t I'o rcdm'c to atoms. 

Atomizer (at'om-ir-^r), n One who or that 
whii'h iitomizes or rtMhices to atuma; spe- 
ciflcally, an apparatus of various forma 
designed to reduce a liquid into spray for 
disinfecting, cooling, peifuining, and other 
puri»«sc8. 

Atomology (at-om-uro-ji), n. The doctrine 
of atoms 

Atomy t (at'nm-i), n. 1. An atom; a minuti 
creature. ' Drawn by a team of little 
atomies.' Shak 

hpirurus m-ikcs them (souls) swarms of atomies, 
which do by chance iiUo oui bodies flee 

.Sit y. Darnes 

2 A ludicrous abbreviation of anatomy, lit 
sense of skeleton * llioii atmny, thou. ' Shak 

Atonable (a-ton'a-bl). a Capable of being 
atoned for; n'concilablc. 

Atone,f Attone,t adv. (Af and ene.] 1. At 
one. Chaucer —2 At once; together. * All 
his senses seemed bereft attone.’ Spenser. 

Atone (n-t(in'), r i. pret & pp. atoned; ppr. 
atoniny. [Compounded of of and one, often 
found together in such phrases as *to be nf 
one,' ‘to set at one. ’ t'omp alone, from ali 


and one, only (oneAv) See ATONEMENT, 
Atone-maker ] 1 1 To agree; to be in ac- 
cordance; to accord. 

He and Autidius can no more atone. 

Than violentest contrariety ShaJk. 

2. To stand as an equivalent; to make 
reparation, amends, or satisfaction, as for 
an offence or a crime ; to make expiation 
‘ The ministry not atoning for their fonnor 
conduct hy any wise or popular measure.* 
Junius 

The murderer fell, and blood atoned for blood. Pipe. 


F&te, fZr. fat, fall; m6. met. hdr; pine, pin; nOte. not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. try. 
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AtODA (a-tdnO. 1- To expiate; to answer 
or make satisfaction for. 

Soon should yon boasters cease their haughty strife. 

Or each atone his guilty love with life. Po^. 

2.t To bring to concord; to reconcile, as 
parties at variance. ‘ To atone two Israel- 
ites at variance.' Fuller. 

1 would do much 

I" atone them for the love 1 bear to Cassio. ShaJt. 

'A t To put in accordance ; to bring on a 
level ' To atone your fears with my more 
noble meaning.’ Shak. -4.t To unite in 
forming. 

The four elements . . . have atoned 
A noble league Ford. 

Atone-maker,f n. [At-om-maker ] One 
who makes reconciliation or atonement; 
a reconciler; a mediator 
And by that word (mediator) understand an atone- 
maker, a pea«.c>inalcer, and bringer into gract- and 
favour. Tyndate 

AtonAment (a-tdn'ment). n fUt a bring- 
ing to be at one hishop Hall speaks of 
•Disconl Which never can be set af 

onement more,’] l.f Agreement; concord; 
reconciliation, after enmity or controversy. 

He seek!) to make atonement 
Between the Duke of lilo'ster and vour brothers.iTAdit. 

2. Hatisfnetion or reparation made by giving 
an e<|uivalent for an injury, or by doing or 
suffering that which is received in satisfm - 
tiou for an offence or injury; expiation. 

And Mo<,l'.s said to Aaron, C,o to the altar and oHrr 
thy sm offering, and thy burnt-otfcriiig, and make an 
atonement tor thyself, and f«ir the jieoplc. Lev ix 7 
When a man has been guilty of .iny vice the best 
atonement ho can make lor it is to warn others not 
to fall into the like. S/ectator. 

3. Ill theol. the expiation of sin made by 
tilt' obedience and )>crsuiiul sufferings 

of Christ 

1 he price of redemption (to use a scriptural 
metaphor) liah been paid ; the Justice of l.od is 
satisfied , a lull and complete atonement has 
been liuidc A* Hall. 

Atoner (a ton'^r). n He who makes 
atonement. 

Atonic (a-toii'ik). a 1 In med. charac- 
terised by atony, or want of tone or 
vital energy; as, an atonic disease — 

2 In gram or pJiilol (a) uuuc(!entcd. 

{h) IToduced by tlie breath alone; surd. 
Atonic (a-ton'ik). n 1 In med a drug 
capatile of allaying organu* cxciteriicn't 
or irritation. — 2 In gram or philol. 
in) a word that has no accent {h) 

All elomentary sound produttt'd liy tlie 
breath; a surd consonant; a breathing. 
Goodrich 

Atony (at'o-ni), n. fGr. atonm, defect I 

— a, priv., and tonos, tone, from teiim. to ' 

stretch J In wed. a want of tone; defect of 
muscular power; weuknes.s of every organ, 
particularly of those tliat are contractile; 
dciiility j 

Atop (a-top'), adv [Prefix a, on, and top. ! 
See Toi* ] On or at the top. ‘ The oil, j 
whicli often swims atop of the decoction * I 
Arbuthnot \ 

Atrabilarian (at'ra hi-la^ri-aii), a [L atra , 
bdtx. black bile ] Affected with melnnclioly, , 
which tlie ancients attributed to black idle; 
Aery bilious. ‘The atrabilarian constiiu- , 
tioii, or a black, viscous, pitchy consistence 
of the fluids ’ Arbuthnot 
Atrabilarian (at'ra-hida"ri-an), n. A person 
of an Htrabiliar tempcranienl, a hypuclioii- 
driac Dinraeli. 

AtrabilariOUS (at'ra-bida''ri-us), a. Suim* 
as Atrabilarian 

AtrabilariOUSnegB (at'ra-bi-la"ri-us-nes). n 
The state of tMMiig utraiiilious, nielanclioly, ' 
or affected W 1...1 disordered bile 
Atrabiliar, Atrabiliary (ut-radiiri-ar, at- 
ru-biri-ji-ri), a. Melancholic or hyjiochoii- 
driacal, atralnlious. • Complexion of a com- 
plex atrabiliar character, tiie tinai shade of 
which may be tlie jialc sea-green ' Corlglr 

- A trabiliary captiulets, the renal or supra- 
renal glands or capsules. 

Atrabilious (at-ru-hil'i-us), a [See Atiu- 
bilakian, «.] Melancholic or hypochoii 
clriacal. from the suiipused preponderance 
of black bile. 

A hard-facecl. atrakiltout, earnest-pyed rate, stiff 
iMm long wrestling with thf Lord in prayer, and , 
»ho had taught Satan to dread thr new ]’urit.in 
hug 7 A l.on>e/l 

Atramontaoeous (at'rn'mcn-ta"shus). a 
|See Atkamental ) Black us ink. Iierham 
Atramental (at-ra-ment'al), a [L atra- 
WMfiiw, Ink, from ater, black ) Inky; black 
like ink. [Rare 1 Sir T. Brmene 
Atramontarlous (at'ru>men-ta"ri-UH). a 
[See Atraxemtal.] Like ink; suitable for 


makiug ink. The sulphate of iron, or cop- 
peras, Is called aframentoriotM, as being a 
material in ink. 

Atramentoua (at-ra-ment'us), a. Same as 
Atramental. 

Wlietievcr provoked by anger or labour, an atra- 
mentous quality nf most malignant nature was seen 
to distil from his lips. Swft 

Atred,t a. [L. aten black.] Tinged witli 
a black colour. ‘Yellow choleror atred.' 
WhUaker. 

Atrial (a'tri-al). a. I’eriaining to an atrium; 
in roof, of or pertaining to the atrium in the 
Tuiiicata. 

Atrip (a-trip'), [Prefix a, and trip.] 

Naut said of an anchor when the purctiuse 
has just made it break ground, or raised it 
clear. Sails are atrip when they are hoisted 
from the cap. sheeted home, and ready for 
trimming. Yards are atrip when swuyeil 
up. ready to have the stops cut for crossing: 
so an upper mast is said to be atnp when 
the fid is loosed. 

Atriplex (aPri-pleksX n. [Said to 1 k> from 
ater, hlac^, and plextut, woven together, 
from the dark colour of some of the siieeies 1 
A genus of plants, nat. order Ciieiiopodl- 
accie, oraehc. They are mealy or scaly herbs 
or shrubs, with small unisexual flowers, 
growing on shores and waste places Five 
species are found in Britain. The garden 
oriiehe, or luouiitaiu-spiiiach (J hortensis), 
a native of Tartar), is much used in France 
as u Hpinaeli 

Atrium (a'tri-nni). n [L | I In oitc Itoni 
arch the eiitraiiee-hall and most iiiiportaiit. 
and usually the most splendid, apartment 
of a Itoiiiuii house, generally oriiamonted 



Atrium of the House of Pansa m (‘(•lupcit (n sti>re«l) 

with statues, family portraits, iiiid other 
]»ietures, and forming the reception room 
foi visitors and elieiits In it (he matron 
with Iter female slaves sat and spun, and 
the nuptial eoiieli constituted part of its 
fiiniiturc. It was lighted by an o)a>niiig in 
the roof ealleil the coinpliirmin, towards 
w'liich the roof sloped, so a^ to throw tln' 
rain-water into a eisteni in the floor ealleil 
the implnriotn - 2 A hall or court in front 
of the entrance of certain )p*eat ancient 
temples, iiaguit and early Christian 3 An 
auricle of tin* heart 4 In zool applied to 
the large eliamber or ‘eloiica’ into wlileh 
tile intehtine opens in the Tuiiicata 

Atrocious (a-tro'shns), tt [L o /rex, fierce, 
cruel ] 1 Extremely heiiiouK. eriminal, or 
cruel, eiionnoiisl) or outrageou.sIy wicked 
‘Tin* atraniioh giiiltof la'iiig a young man ’ 
Lord Chatham 2 Kxpre.ssiiig or revealing 
gi eat atrocity 'Revelations . ho atro- 
ranm tliat nothing in history approaches 
them ' He Qanicey t Ver> grievous, 
violent: as, atrwtoHK dinieinpei.s SY^ 
Flagrant, eiifirmoiis, outnigeous, flagitious, 
violent, lieinoiih, horrihie 

Atrociously (a-tro'shus-li). adr In an 
atrocious maiinei , with enormous cruelty 
or guilt 

Atrociousness (a tnYshns-nes), u The state 
or (luality of being atnicious, atrocity. 

Tin atriKton^new nf ihr criiiif' iiM'b- all im-n look 
with au >‘vil rv< u;m>ii thr cl.iiiii of .iny priviii ,,'f 
wiin li iiiiglit pre vein tlir severtst jiistit.f Pnrke 

Atrocity (a- tros'J-ti), n 1 Tlie state or qua- 
lity of iieing atrocious, enormous wicked- 
ness, extreme heiiuiusness fir eriielty 
Tlic dcMrcd I- might be doiit uimjii offt-iidcrs, 
as tlic atfoctfy of tlnar triiiics dcsrneil < hiremton 

2 A Specific act of extreme helnoiisness or 
cruelty 'The atrocities which attend a 
victory ' Macaulay 

Atropa (at'ru-pa), n IGr Atrojmh. the Fate 
who cut the thread of life «, not, and 
trejtcin. to turn, lit that which cannot Ik! 
avoided j A genus t»f poisonous narcotic 


plants, iiat. order SolanaceoD. A . Belladonnor 
or deadly nightshade, is a British species, 
with a shiulng black berry like a cherry. In- 

A closed in tlie peimaiient calyx. 
It has a sweetisti taste, but is 
poisonous. See Bella BONN A. 
Atropal (at'ro-pal), a. [Gr. a, 
priv . and trepo, to turn ] In 
Atropal Ovule, oot. erect ; urthotropuuB : said 
of an ovule. 

Atropby (at'ro-tl), n (Gr. atrophia— a, 
priv,, and trrpho. to nourish ] A wasting of 
the flesh with loss of sti'ongth, the result of 
a morbid condition of the body, es])ecially 
t»f the digestive organs, eiimeiation. 
Atropla (a trb'pi-iO, n. Same as A tropin 
Atropin, Atropine (nt'ro-pin). n (CjvHs, 
NOa ) A cry.stttlliiic alkaloid obtained m»m 
the deadly iiightsiiHde(,d//'opa lielladonna). 
it is very poisonous, and produces persistent 
dilatation of the pupil 
Atropous (nt'ro-piis), a Same ns Atropal 
Atroust (iVtnis), a [L. ater, black] lu- 
teiisely black 

Attabal, Attabau (at'a-hal), n. Same as 
A tabnl. 

Attacca (at-tak'kn) [It ] In mueie, a di- 
rection which deiiutt'h that tlie next move- 
ment is to follow immediately, without any 
pause 

Attach (at-taeh'), rf (Fr attaeher, to tie 
or fasten, tiie same word (in a nuHiitled form)- 
as attayuer, to attack, ami It. attaeare, to 
fasten, to hang up, to attack, the root lieiiig 
seen in Arm taoh, Ir taea, 11 peg, a iinil, K 
tnek, a small nail, also in Icel. taka, to take; 
(>.]> /acA'en. to touch, to fix I 1 'I'oiiiaketo 
adhere; to tie, hind, or fasten; ns, to attach 
one tiling to another by a siring, by glue, 
Arc *1. Fig to connect: to associate: us, 
to attach great im)Hirtaiice to a particu- 
lar circuinstaiice 3 t To lay hfdd of. ti> 
SI De Attached with weariiiesM ’ Shak 

riieii holuvwant iii.iii attaih the Imml 

t )f Ins t.iir mistrf ss .Shak 

4 III law, to take b> legal authority; to 
arrest the person b) writ (o answer /or a 
di‘bt ; apidied to a taking of the person by 
a c/riY prticess, being now never used for 
tlie arrest of a criminal, altlioiigh fur- 
mcrl> ap)di« d to arrests of all kinds. 
Tims w’c liiid Sliaksis'ie using it witli nf 
before the clnirge '(\t ca)ilti4l treason 1 
attach you both ' Hen IV. )iurt ii activ 
2 'I’lic term attach is now ap)>lied also to 
the taking of goods and real estate by an 
officer, by virtue of a writ or precept, tt» 
liobl the same to satisfy a judgment to 
be render(‘d in the suit I'o take, seise, 
and lay hold on, by iiioial force, as by affec- 
tion or interest, to fasten or bind by moral 
influence, to gain over, to win; as, his kind- 
iicHM attached us all to him. 

Songs. g.irlaiuK, ftow’is. 

Anil Lliariiiiiig 8yiii|ilioiiit‘i iittaiked lln In-.irt 
(If Ailaiii Milton 

SYN. To affix, hind, tic, tack, fasten, con- 
nect, siiiijoiii, annex, win. gain over, charm, 
enamour 

Attach (at tach'), r 1 To lie attached or 
connected . to be joined or hound up with ; 
to belong . witli to. 

Tin iiitiTi '.I which attar hf\ to the mere 

kiin»lc<tg( 'll thi'SL I.K ts L.iniintbe Llmilitecl 

lirvHjjham 

Attacht (at-tacir), n Attachment Pope. 
Attachable (at tach'ii-ld), n Gupable of 
Iieing attaciied. legally or ollierwise; liable 
to be taken by wTit or precept 
Attach^ fa-ta sliH), u. [Frj Gno attached 
to another, us a part of his suite or atleiid- 
iiiits , spccittealiy, one aitucdied to an etn 
bassy or legation to a foreign court 

.ind I wort iiiliinatc in early life lie 
was my jinimr when we were a/An/i/i a! Fumjivr* 
nil kel together / Innkerny 

Attached (at-taebt'), p and a 1 riosely 
united; bound by iiitcresi. iiftection. or siie- 
cial preference nf any kind; as, an attached 
friend, nutre attached to one set of opinions 
than anotlier. 2 In law, seized under 
attuclimciit; taken by writ or precept, as. 
attached property 

Attachment (at-tacli'ment). w 1 The act 
of attaciiing. specificaJIy. in law, a taking 
of the person, goods, or estate by a writ or 
pieccjit ill a civil action to Hociin* a debt or 
demand Attachment is distinguished from 
arrest by jiroreeding out of a higher court 
by precci»t or writ, whereas the latter i>ro- 
ceeds out ot an Inferior court by prectq»t 
only, and by extending to a itnurs goods as 
well as to bis person, and from distress by 
extending to a iiutn’s iMirsoii as well as his 


ch. eflain; Ch, Sc. locA; 
VoL. I. 


g. ^o; ],joh\ h, Fr tow; ng. bIim;; TU. (A«n; th, tAin; w, icig; wh, M»/dg; 
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fioodii. Attacliniont in the method which 
bM always been used by the superior courts 
of Justice for the punishment of all con- 
tempts of court. Motley and WhiteUy.— 
Foreign attachment is tlie taking of the 
money or goods of a dcl)tor in the hands 
of a stranger; as, when the debUir is 
not within the Jurisdiction of the court, 
or has absconded Any persrm who has 

f [finds or effects of a debtor, is considered 
n law OK the agent, attorney, factfir, or 
trustee of the deiitfir ; and an attachment 
served on siicii person binds the property 
in Ills hands to rcimund the judgment 
against the dfditfir. The process f»f ffireign 
Attaciiineni has existed from time itiimcnio- 
rial in London, Bristol, Exeter, fiaiica^tcr, 
and some other towns in England, and tiy 
the LVimrnon Law rrocodiiro Act fif iK'il has 
iieen mode general In Scotland this pro- 
ceeding is eallefl arrestment In the e-ase 
of wiuces attachment w'as abolished in 
Knglanfl in 1870 Court of attachments, a 
court formerly iield in England, before tlie 
verderfirs of tlie forest, to attack and try 
’Offciiflers against vert and veiiisfin ‘J. A 
writ flirectiiig tlie person or estate of a ]ier- 
Hoij to be taken, to secure Ids A))pouraiicc 
before a court ‘A (‘lose adlieriuiee or affec- 
tion, fidelity: regard, any jiassioti or affec- 
tion that binds a person 
(.romwcll Ji.kI In iJ» tcriiiiiif whether hr wniili! put 
to liiir.tni I lie uftiii /uni'tif of his [sirty, the ciffitthtueut 
«tr hi', .irniv to s.i\e ,1 prime whuiii no riig.it'r- 
iiienf iciiiiii tiiml Afutauiay 

A That wliieli attaelics one thing to another, 
or a ]>erson to an objeet, as, the attaehmcntM 
of a inusele, the ntlar.kmentH of home 
r> TItat whieli is attached to a prineiiiitl 
objeet, an adjunet; as, tlie iEoliati attach- 
mriit in the piano 

Attack (at fak'), r t. |Fr, nttanucr: It at- 
taccarc, to fasten, to engage in liattle. This 
is another form of attach See Attaoii J 
1 To assault; t.o full upon with foree; 
to assaii, us with foree and arms It is 
the appropriate* word for the eommeneiug 
art of hostility between armies and navies 
2. 'I'o endeavour to injure, overthrow, or 
bring into diseredit by any aet or proposal, 
or by unfriendly wonts or writing, wlietliur 
satire, ealumny, criticism, or argument, as, 
to attach tlie constitution by legislative 
ineasures. to attack a iniui or his opinions 
in a puiiiphlot 

‘fill- ju-npU-s Milrrrsi r. thr only th-it 

havr .inv rii^Oii wh.iti-vi r to i oiisiilrr in ilrt iiiiiig the 
<|ii(“<li(iii, whether oi tntt tin. tircscal stnu ol lliuigs 
siiiill 1)1' suliinitleil to nr a/tailfit Jimuyhatu 

3 To begin to destroy or alfeet Injuriouslv; 
to eoiiie or fall upon, to sei/.e. said of dis- 
eases and otli<‘r destrnetivu agencies; as, 
yesterday lie was attacked l»v fever; earies 
attacked tlie boiii's; the grub attacked the 
crops Specitleally 4 In chew, to liegiii to 
tioeoinpoHi* or dissolve. |Tlie word attack 
is of eompatutively recent origin or intro- 
duet ion It oeeiirs in Milton but not in 
Hbakspere I SYS To assail, assault, invade, 
beset, liesiege, beleaguer, corubut, iinjuign, 
(Mieoiiiiter 

Attack (at-tak'). r i To make an attack or 
onset . as. tlie enemy attacked with grout 
boldness 

'I’lniM th<i( tiff.it tr gr'iicr.illv thr \n lory 

A'l.A k.iMf 

Attack (at tak'), a. 1 A falling on, with 
foree nr violeiiee, or wltli ealiiiuny, satire, 
or eritieihiu; an onset, an iissanit. a seizure 
by a disease; us. to make an attach u)ioii 
tilt' enemy. aeahitiinionsrif/ircV upon a per- 
son; an of fnrA' of fever 2 Battle geuuraUy: 
%lit (Karo i 

l-oin: limr HI rvpn scale 
The biittlr hunt' . till ^ ii.iii 
. . r.itigui)< tliriMi|;h thr (lire tiff.u't. 

S.IW where the swniit oi Muluiel smote, anil fell'd 
Siiiiadroiis .It OIK e l/(//l••l 

Htn Assault, invasion, onset, inroad, ehargo 
Attackable (At -tak’a-bl).ti capable of being 
attaeked; asHnllablc 

Attacker (nt-tak'^r), n. <lne who attaeks. 
assauUs, or Invades 

AttaoottlC (at ta-kot'tik), a Pertaining to 
tite Attacotti, a tribe of aneiont Britons, 
allies of tile Seots. Cinkerton. 

Attaoque t (at-tak'), r.t To attack. 
Attacaa Attagen (at'ta-gas. at'ta-jen). n 
(L (iffiimoi, (Jr (iffri;;ifK. attagen 1 A benu- 
tifnl gallinaceous bird of the grouse family, 
the Syrrhatdeii Pallasii, allied to the sand- 
gntusc nini partridge, and resembling the 
pheasant, with a short black bill and a fine 
crest of yellow feathers, variegaUnt with 
black anil white spots It is a native of the 


deserts of Centnl Asia, and is rarely met 
with in the south of Europe. It is the only 
species ut the genua 

Attagban (at'ta-gan). n. [See Yataghan.] 
A dagger -uke sabre used Ity the Turks 
More frequently written yataghan. 

Attain (at-tan'). V f. lO.Fr ataindre, ¥t. 
j atUindre, Pr. ateigmr, atenher, L. attingo. 

I to reach, come to, or overtake -ad, to, and 
tango, to trtuch Attaint, attainder, come 
from the same Ijitin word, while from sim- 
ple tatigo come tuet, tangent, <fcc ] 1. To 
reach by cffitrt; to achieve or accomplish; 
to acifUirc, to gain: said of an end or ob- 
ject. ' A ttain the wise Indifference of the 
wise ' lU'nnyHon 2 To come to; to arrive 
: at, to reaeii: said of a place. 

! CarLKin h<; now attains Mtiten. 

I 3 I'o road) in excellence or degree; to equal. 

So the first precedent, if it be good, is seldom 
I atfanteU by iiiiitation Harou. 

I 4 t 'I'o overtake; to come up with ‘Not 
, attainhnf him in time* Bacon. - Attain, 

I Obtain, )*roc.ure Attain differs from obtain 
j and procure in that it involves the idea of 
j eoiisiflerable effort, while obtain does not 
1 tieeeH.sarily imply effort at all. and procure 
i only a small degree of it lliiis we may 
j obtain an estate by inheritance, we may 
j procure a book by loan or purchase, but we 
atta in an end only by exertion Inattention 
I to this distinction has led even good writers 
into mistakes in the use f)f tins word and 
i its derivatives Sec note under Attain- 
j AULK. SVN. '1*0 reach, achieve, aceomplisli, 

. acquire, obtain, procure, gain, get 

Attain (at- tan'), v.i 'I'o reach; to come or 
arrive by motion, bodily or mental exertion, 
or efforts of any kiinl toward a place or 
object: followed by to or vntn. 

Such knnwietigt.* is too wonderful for iiir; it is high; 

I ciiii not attain unto it cxxxix. 6 

Attaint (at-taii'), n. Something attained. 
(flanville 

Attainability (at-taiTa-biri-ti). n. Attain- 

ablcness. Coleridge 

Attainable (at-tan'it-bl).a Capable of being 
attained; caimbl(M)f ladiig reached by efforts 
of tin* mind or body; capable of l)eing com- 
passed or aeeum])1isl)ed by efforts directed 
to the object; as. jierfcction is not attain- 
able in this life. |Frofu an inattention to 
the true sense of this word aiithoni have 
very improperly used it for obtainable, pro- 
curable; as in the following passages: ''I'lie 
kind and (luality of food and liquor; the 
si>eeieH of nabitation. furniture, and eloth- 
ing, to whieli the coiiiinon people of each 
country are habitiialed, iniisl he attainable 
with ea-HC and eertuinty.' J’aley ‘General 
Howe woiibi not permit them to be pur- 
chased In Philadelphia, and they (clothes 
ainl hliinkots) wen* not attainable in the 
country,’ Marshall's Lije of Washington 
In each case the word should be obtainable 
or proeurahle,} 

; Attainableness (nt-tati'a-bl-nes). n. The 
4|uulir> of being attainable 

Attainder (at-taiTiierX « lO.Fr. afteimlre, 

I ataindre, t«> touch or reach, as with law; to 
attaint, from h. attingo See ATTAIN, r.t 
'I'hc idea of taint, stain, or corruption has 
been erroneously connected with this word 
See ATT Al NT. to affect with attainder 1 I The 
a<*t of attainting or state of being attainted; 
the legal consequences of ludgnieut of death 
tir outlawry pronounced in riispect of trea- 
son or felony; ns, a bill of attainder; to 
remove an attainder 'I'he eoiisequences by 
the eoiunion law were, forfeiture of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, inciipaliility 
of suing in a court of iustiee, er of perfoim- 
ing any of the duties, or enjoying any of the 
privileges ef n free citizen, and 'corruption 
of blood ' rt'nderiiig the party incapable of 
iiilierlting pntport> or transmitting it to 
heirs By 32 uiul 33 Vict cxxiii. it is now 
I>rovided that no convit'tion for treason or 
’ felony shall cause attainder or forfeiture. 

I 2 A bringing under some disgrace, stain, or 
' im{uitatiun; state of lieiiig m dishonour 

‘ So It) the law*, at large* I note no name : 

.\ikI he th.it bnaks them in the least degree 
Sl.iiiils III att.ttnJei of cterii.tl shame. ShaJt 

I Attainment (at-tan'ment). ii 1 The act of 
uttainiug, the act of arriving at or reaching; 

I the act of obtaining by exertion or effort, 
j *The attainment of every desired object.’ 

! Sir If’ Jones 2 'That which is attained t>r i 
> obtained by exertion, ac<|Uisition; aetjuire- 
’ ment; us. a m-in of great attainments 
' Attaint (at-tant'). rf |Fr. atteitutre, to 
I reach, as with law, to convict, pp atteint; 


O.Fr. attaint, convicted. (See Attaindib.) 
This word is generally, but erroneously, 
confounded witn attaint, to disgraca] 
affect with attainder ; to find guilty of a 
crime, as of felony or treason, involving 
forfeiture of civil privileges. 

I must offend before 1 be attaint. Shak, 

Attaint (at-tantO, n. 1. An ancient mode of 
inquiring whether a jury had given a false 
veraict, aliolished by 4 Goo. IV. ].— 2. In 
old tote, (a) a conviction ; (b) impeachment 
Edmund. I arrest thee 
On capital treason ; and, in thine attaint. 

This gilded serpent. .^haJk. 

[The folios and many modem editions read 
arrest instead of attaint in this passage.] 

Attaint! (at-tant'), v.t. [l*refix of, from 
L ad, to, and taint, from L. tinetus, pp. 
of tingo, to dye; Fr. teindre, pp. temt, 
stained Sec Taint ] 1. To disgrace ; to 
cloud with infamy; to stain; to taint; to 
corrupt. ‘ Lest she with blame her honour 
should attaint.' Spenser.— 2. To affect with 
any passion or emotion ‘ This noble woman 
. . , a ffamfpif with extreme sorrow. 'Trans. 
of llistoria Aiuflica. 

Attaint t (iit-tunt'). n. l.t A stain, spot, or 
taint, hence, a disgrace. 

M'li at simple tlin'f br.igs of Ins own attaint t Skak. 

2 i Infection; injurious or deleterious action. 

‘ I'lie iiinrrow-catiiig sickness w'huse attaint 
disorder breeds ’ Shak —3 A blow or wound 
on the binder feet of a liorse 

Attaint! (iit-tant'), pp. 1 Tainted; cor- 
rupted, infected; attacked. 

My tfiidcr ymith was never yet attaint 
Hy .iiiy passion .Shak. 

2. Attainted, convirted. 

Attalntment,! Attainture ! (at-tant'ment, 
ut-tunt'ur). n. The act or siatt* of being 
attainted or uifected with attainder; con- 
viction; arrest; impeuchiiient 'Cardinal 
Wolsey’s attaintment.' Ashnwle. 

Her attainture will bi. Ilumjihrc} '.s f.iU .Shak. 

Attake,! Atake,! t | Prefix a, and taJee.} 
To overtake 

At Itonghtoii under Hleo us g.in atake 
A iiiaii, tli.at ilothed was in dotlies Make ( haucer, 

Attal (at'tal), n IConi.l Kubbish of mines 
or iiu)>urc ofl'-CDHt containing little or no 
ore, refime ('ailed also Attic 

Attalea (at-ta Ic'n). n [Jn allusion to the 
bt*ant> of tin* trct'B, from Attains, a rich 
king (»f I'crgamos ] A genus of jiulms found 
ciiicfiy in the tropical parts of America, dis- 
tinguished by its nut containing throe cells, 
each inclosing a single seed 'I'lie leaves are 
large and pimiiitc, form an excellent thatch, 
and are wovt'ti into hats, mats, and baskets. 
'I’he 11 bres of the leaf-stalks of A .tvnifera are 
made into ropes and brooms and its hard nuts 
are the coquilla-nuts, w hicli are 3 or 4 inches 
long, brown in colour, hard, titid of sufficient 
thi(*knc.Hs to be turned into door handles, 
small cups, A'( 

Attame! (at tain'), r.f 'I’o tame; to over- 
come. Sylvester 

Attame,! I* f IL. a/famiar/, toattaek. See 
Attaminatk ] 1 'J’o open; to broach. — 

2 To begin; to commence —'A 'J'o taste; to 
feel 4, 'i'o hurt; to Injure [('haucer uses 
the word in al) the above senses.] 

Attaminate ! (at tam ' in - at ). v.t | L. 
attamino, attamtnatvm.io touch, to attack, 
to coiitaminute — ad, to. and tamino, to 
violate, w'hence also contaminate. J 'I'o con- 
taminate Blount 

Attaque ! (at-tak'). v t I'o attack Fvtthani. 

Attar (at'tar), n (.Ar atr. Hind vtr, per- 
fume.) in tlie East Indies, n general tenn 
for a perfume from flowers, in Europe gene- 
rnll> used only of the attai nr otto of roses, 
an essential oil made in I'nrkey and various 
other eastern eoiintrics from Bosa eentU 
folia, the hundred-leaved or cabbage rose, 
B dataaKeeiia, ordamabk-rosc. /( inosehata, 
or musk-robc, A'c , 100, UOO roses yielding 
only IM) grains of attar 'I’he oil is at first 
greenish, but afterwards it presents various 
tints of green, yellow', and red in this 
country it is concrete at all < irdinary temmra- 
tuivs. and lieeonics liquid alamt 84" Fahr. 
It is a well-known fierfume. but the odour 
is ogreealile only wheu diffused, lieing too 
powerful when it is concentrated. 

Attask! (aMask'), v t. [ITefix a. and task.] 
To task; to tax; ti> reprove; to blame. 

You art' niiuh more attnsked for want of wisdom 
than praised for hannful mildness Shah. 

Attaste,! v.t [lYeflxa.and fosfe.] To taste. 

‘ To attaste the cup.' Chauetr. 


Fite, far, fat, fgll; nid, met, h£r; piiic, pin; iidte. not, mbve; tfibe. tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; F, Sc. fey. 
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Attemper (at-tem'i)6rX v.t [L. attempero 
— orf, and tempera, to temper, mix, or 
moderate. See Temper.] l. To reduce, 
modify, or moderate by mixture; as, to 
attemper heat by a cooling mixture, or 
spirits by diluting them with water. ' No- 
bility attempers sovereignty ' Bacon. — 
2. To soften, mollify, or tnf)derate; as, 
to attemper rigid justice witli clemency. 

‘ Those smiling cyee attempering every ray.’ 
/*opc.~-3. To mix in just proportion: to 
regulate; as. a mind well attempered with 
kindness and justice * God lintii so atfem- 
pered the blood and bodies of flslies.’ Ray. 

4. 1'o accommodate; to lit or make suitable. 

' krtA attempered to the lyre ’ Pope. I In 
all its uses now obsolete or nearly so, tem- 
per being generally used.] 

Attemperance t (at-tem’per-ans). n. Tem- 
perance 

Attemparate t (at-tcm'pt'^r-at), p. and a 
[See Attemper.] Tempered; proportioned; 
suited 

Hope must be proportioned and attemp^r.itrlo the 
proiiiihc. HatMmonil 

Attemperate (at-tem^p^r-at). vt l.i To 
attemper; to regulate. ‘If any do attem- 
perate his actions accordingly.* Barrow.— 

2. In brewing and disttlling, to regulate the 
temperature of. as the wort 
Attemperation ( at - tem ' piiv - a " shon ). n. 

1. f 'I'nc act of attempering, regnl.-itiiig, 
adjusting, or aeeoniinodating. Burnn. - - 

2. The act of regulating the temperature 
of the wort in brewing and ilistilling 

Attemperator (ut-tem'pi'i-rit-tT). n in 

brewing and distilling, a (‘ontrivaiiee for 
regulating the temjH'rature »>f the wort 
tinring the progress of ferinentatittii 
Attemperment (at-tcin'per-meiit), n. A , 
tcni]icring )tr mixing in due jiroportion. 
Hr Chalmers ] 

Attempre, t a Temperate. * Attempre ^ 
diete wjis all hire idiysike * Chancer. 
Attemprely, t ad r. lu a temperate maiiTK'r. { 
Chaucer. . 

Attempt (at-tenit'). vt. |O.Fr. attnnpter, ' 
Mud f'r fnnn L atteiito.aUempto, 

to attempt -ad, t»», and tento, teiiiptu, to try, ; 
freq <jf tendo, tenhnu. to streteli. to try 1 ' 

1 lo make an efttirt t<t etteet; toemlcavonr ; 

Ut perform; to undertake; t<t try. as, t«t | 
attempt a hold flight. j 

The wise ,ind prudent t onquer dilliciiltius liy tl.iriiig i 
to them A'rw | 

2 To attack; to make an effort njion; ns, to { 

attempt the enemv’s camp. t<» attempt a ; 
person's life, -a 'I’o make an assault nimn 
the feelings or passions of, to try to win or 
seduce. ‘ He wdll never attempt ns again ’ 1 
Shak I 

It made the Liughtcr of an .-iftcriinon i 

Th.it Viiicu shiiuld atlrmpt the bUiitielcss kmc 

4t To prove; t<» tost. * Vi eW attempted 

plate * Fairfax 

Attempt (at-teint'), v.i. To make an al- 
teinpt, effort, or trial * Not that they dnr.st 
i^ithoiit his leave attempt ' Milton 
Attempt (at-teiut'). n An essay, trial, or 
einleavour; an ultack; an effort to gain j 
a point ‘By his hlimlncss maimed for 
high attempts,' Milton. j 

1 he attfmpt . 111(1 not tlm deed confound-, us \hak 

P^ndeavoiir, trial, iiiidertakiiig, enter- i 
pn8<\ attack, onset, ussaiilt 
Attemptability (at-tcmt'a-hil"i ti). n ; 

J'hc state or condition of being aftempt- 
ahlc 2 A thing that may be iittciiijucd 

Short way ahc.id of us is all dun . .iii iitiwouurl ske in 
or ]j(issibihttes, ip|>relic‘n*ii<>ns, s, 

loonutig h()|. 

Attemptable (at-temt'a-bl), a, Caimlih* of ' 
being atteiniited, trieil, or attacked, liable 1 
to an attempt or attack ‘ Less attemptuhle 
than any the rarest of our ladies in Krain-i- ' 
Shtik 

Attempter (at-temt'6r), u One who at- 
tempts or attacks ‘ Against the attempter 
‘2 ihy father’s throne ’ Milton 1 

Attemptive t (at-temt'iv), a Iteady to at- 
leiupt. enterprising; adventurous. Daniel. 
Attend (al-tend'), v t. [L a tteiulo, to turn i 
"ne’g miml to, to turn to; Fr attewtre, to I 
wait, await, expect- -L ad, to, and tendo, to I 
1 i mind, to tend See Tenp.] j 

* T To fix the mind ujwm ; to listen to; to^ • 
nave regard or pay heed t4>; to consider. | 
The pilot doth not atltntd the unskdrul words of , 
On. p.tiHenger .<^ir P Sidney. 

The crow doth king as sweetly as the l:irk 
w hen neitlier is atitntUd Shai. 

Xjj®**' hunger thus appeased, their care attend t 
rnc doubtful fortune of their absent frieiuls 

Dryden. 


2. To accompany 
companion, minlil 


or be present with, as a 
a ^ “fvaut, or for the 

fulfilment of any duty. 

Let one attend him with a silver basin. Shat. 
The fifth h.id charge sick persons to attend 
« , b/enser. 

3. To be present at or in for purimses of 
duty, business, curiusity. pleasure, or the 
like; as, he atteiuis church regularly; law- 
yers or spet^tators attend a court; he at- 
tended the concert.- 4. 'INi aceonipany or 
follow ill immediate set]iience. especially 
from a causal connection: said of things; 
as. a cold attended with fever; a measure 
atti‘nded by bad results .'i t To wait or 
stay for; to exiH*ct, as a pcmoii or event. 

Thy intcrcepter bloody as the hunter attends 
tlicc at the orchard-end StiaJt 

Three d.iys I promiseil to attend my doom 
, . , , I>t-yiien 

6 t 1 o be in store ftir; to await ‘ The state 
that attends all iiieii after this * Locke. 
Attend (at-tend'), ei 1 To exercise at- 
tention , to pay regard or heed. oft<‘ii to 
pay such ri'gard as condiincs with it eoni- 
pliaiH't" mostly followed by to; as, my son, 
attend to my wonis. 

Attend ti' the voice of inj' supplii.itions 
, !*s IXXXM t) 

He hiitli attended to the voui of my tir.ivi-i 

2 lo be present, in purstianco of duty ; to 
act as an nttemlant. nseil liy itself or fol- 
lowed by on or upon; as. whoatteiuls here*/ 
to^ attend upon a committee lienee — 
y 'I'ti wait on in worship; to serve. 
rii.it yp^ may attend u/‘on the 1 ord without dtstme- 
1 Cur. VII js 

4 t To stay; to wait; to delay. 

For thi-i. perfertion she imist yet attend, 

‘I dl to her M.ikc r she « ‘•poiised be Pax'tes 

Attendance (at -temraiih). n 1. The net of I 
utteiidiiig or .•ittciiiliiig on. as («) the act of 
waiting on oi serving, the act of licing pre- 
sent for purposes of diit> . business, )>leasiire. 
or tlic like; service, ministry. 

No ni.in gave attendan.eat the .ilt.ir llcl> vii n 
1 indamim, a l.idv whose c r»iist,int attendante 
•It ihuri.li threi tinii, .i d.iy b.id utterh dLtc.ited 
iii.iny iiulu ions ,at.i< ks ii|>«iii her reput.tti>»i 

/ ie..diMx' 

1 lu other, .ifter m.iny \e.irs' upon the 
dukt , w.is now one ot the bed -chain her to the prim e 
< iarendoH. 

(h)i Attention; regard; careful application 
of miihl. 

(iive tiiVe/nfam/' to re.tding i 1 iin iv ij 

(c)t A waiting on, as in exptrtntioii. 

rh.it whu h f .iiiseth bitterness in death is the hiii- 
giiisliiHgar/. aiuUxiK italiuiiul it tn it loitie 

//.».>Xer 

*,! The persons attcmling for any puriioKe, 
HpecitlciUIy, persons waiting on tt» render 
serviett; a tram; a retinmt. 

..Irt, ndatne none -.h.itl need, nor ir.iin Mtlton 
*1 lu attendame el thi l«>ti.>s w.is si.iiUv, a-, no 
iniporlaiit dis« ussioii w.is t spec O-d Mai.aul,n 
To daiiee attendaner .See flAM'E. 
Attendancyl (at-teml'au-Hi), n 1. Attuiiil- 
aiicc, u tram or retiiim- Fuller. 

of honour .mother ii.irl i . attendanri. ,itid tlicre- 
lon , III till iiaoii'. of till glory of .iiiip Is ar« 

spoken of .e Ins .itti ii't.iiits It shownli wh.it 

honour is hi for prel.iics, .ind what attendan, y 

ft, I 'A-er 

2 Itelalioii; relative iHisitioii *To name , 
lamis liy the (f/bwo/ttari/ tbn have toother 
lands mure notorious.' Raeon 
Attendant 0«t b iHrant), u l Aeeompany- 
iiig, being present or in attembince U)>on 

t nher -.nil-, with their attmaant moon-. ,l/i.V.»w 
2 Aeeoiniianying, e»iiineeteil with. or iuiine- , 
diatelv following, as eonKei{iieii(iai. ns. in- I 
teinjieran«*e, with all its attendant evils, 

.'1 In lav\ tlepeiiding on or connected with I 
Kometbing ot mmie person, owing service to I 
— Attnidunt kenn, in iiinsir, same iw Rda- 
tiue Kffts .See iindet IlKLATlN K. 

Attendant (at-tend '.mt i. n l one w'b<i ' 
attends or at < oinpann -< another, in an> 
cliaiacter whiitevei. iw a fiiend, eoinpanioii. 
minister, tir servant, one win* bebiiigs to 
tlic tiaiii, a ftdbiw’er. 'Brave attendants 
near him’ Shak 2 One who nttendo on ' 
or waits the pleasure of another, us a suitor ' 
or the like 

To give an afttuda nf <im\.k desp.itcii )>■ a riviJity 
/»>* finrnet 

.Speeiflcally In one who owes a duty 
or serviei; to. or depeiiils on another 4 One 
who is present for any purfMiso. 

lie wasa cuna.int attendant at .ill Micctiiig, reUt- 
ing t'l ch.irity 'iu/t/t 

b That which aecompanies or is eonseiiuent 
on j 

A love of fame, the attendant of noble spirits 

Pope. : 


AttdndOl* (at-tend'dr), n. One who attends; 
a coiiiiiRnioii ; an associate. B. Jonson. 
Attendingly (at-tendlug-li). ado. Wltli at- 
tention; iitteiitively. 

AtteiUbnent t (at-teud'ment), n An aceom- 
paiiying eircumstanee ‘ riioomfoi^able at- 
tend ments of hell.* Sir T. Browne. 
Attondross t (at-tendTes), n. A female at- 
tendant. Fuller 

Attentt (at-tent'). a. (L attentus, pp, of 
attendo. .See ATTEND J Attentive ; intent. 
* An attent ear * Shak ‘Let thine ears be 
attent ' 2 t’lir. vl 40 

Attontt (at-ient'), n Attention. Sjwnser. 
Attentate, Attentat (ut-tentut, attentat). 
♦ 1 . [L. attentat urn, an attempt, from attenUi, 
to attempt. See Attkmi-t 1 1 t An attempt. 
‘Affrighted at so damnablt; an attentate.* 
Time's Storehouse - 2. In law, {a) ajirocoed- 
ing in a court of jmlicatuiv after an inhibi- 
tion is decreed (/>) A thing tione after lui 
eMrajiidieial npiieal (c) A imitter impro- 
perly innovated or attempted by an inferior 
jmlge 

Attention (at -ten 'shon). n. |L. attentio, 
atteiitionis. attention, from atteudo, atten- 
tiim. to stretch or direct towards, to ilirect 
till* atleiition ad, in, and tendo. teutiim, to 
stretch I 1 Tlic act of attending or liced- 
ing; the voluntary njiplieation of the ear to 
sounds, or of the iniinJ to objects ]>reseiitcd 
to Its contemplation ; earnest regard or eoii- 
Biderntioii , heedfiilnesK , observation 

4 1. hut thl*V ‘»<IV the tullgiu , nl il\llig iiicll 
l ufiinc liki ill i-ji li.Miiioiii .Stiak. 

2 Act of civility or courtesy, as. attention 
to a stranger; ;>/ acts of courtesy indicating 
regard . said csiiceially ol a suitor or a<l- 
mlriT of a lady; as, bis atteiitnuis wvrv most 
markctl Attention, Conseiousness Atten- 
tion Ik a vohintary net ; it requires an active 
e.\orMoii to begin and continue it, biitcrm- 
Mvoi/K/jcks is involuntary Reid Sy.Nf'aro, 
bt‘ed, hetMifuluess, mindfulness, observation, 
olmer\anee, study, consideration, ajiiilica- 
tion. rcgai'il 

Attentive (at-tent/iv). a l flcedful, intent; 
oliservnnt; regarding with care, iniinlfnl 
Speciallji’ applied to the senses td’ bearing 
and seeing; im. iiu aftentire onr or eye; to 
the apidieutioii ot tin* inind, as in eiiiitem- 
]dation, or to the ajiplieiition of the mind, 
logeLbcr with the siqises iiboxc mentioned, 
as when a jicrson mnttentirv to the words, 
the manner, and inatler of a speaker at tlio 
same iinn> 

I tk' t .(to, giV( his lath sritatt i.tws, 

Ami sii .tftrnn • to his own a]>plaus( /'lyV. 

2. Ilaliitually beedfiil or Mindful, KediiloiiH; 
ready or willing tt» gi\e attention, or jiay 
attentions, as, .in utteotirr scholar, a most 
attentire servant 

IhilMil provftloiu of Ihf'Uiost iittenti, r y,UAohuti 
tlic hiu (, .{ s,,/., 

S\ N Heedful, intent, obsei'Mint, mindful, 
legal dfiil, eireiiinsjiect. watebful 
Attentively (at tent'lv-Ii), adr In an at- 
teiitui manner, beedfully, enrefully , with 
liked atti'iitioii 

Attentiveness (al-tenl'iv-nes). n Tlie state 
of lieing attentive, lieedfuliicss. attention. 
Attentlyl (at ti*nt'll), udr Attentively 

Rinroir 

Attenuant (at ten'll ant), a |L uttenuans, 
(ttfrniiu ntis, jtpr id' attrinio ,siee ATTKNIJ- 
.tTi. I Atteiinating. making thin, as Hiiiils; 
dilntnig, leiidering less ilenwe amt viscid. 

• Tiling" that be attenuant ' IlolUnid 
Attenuant (at teii'iMiiit), n a mediclim 
wIikIi iiiereases the lliiidity of the humours; 
a diluent 

Attenuate (at-ten'n at), r t piet A pi>. at- 
tfnuutrd; ppr at tf no at mg. (L attenno 
ad, and tenuo, to muke tliin, trnins, thin, 
from same loot as K thin | i. 'Jo iiiitk« 
tiiiii; to render less viseid said of liijiiids 
T hr fltl'T p.irt hrloli.'llie to 111' |lll ' of gl.iprs. 
Ill,; attenna/fd ,\m\ sul 4111/1 il. w.c. i ti.iiigi U into 
.111 .trikiit spirit husle 

2 To eomminiitc; to break or wear down 
into liner or vi*ry minute pints | Kan- | 

1 1lls uiiinlerrupti d iiiotiou iiiiisl atleiiuiifi .itid 
w' ir ,iw.i> tiu. h.irdi'it roi ks 

7rau\ nf ! haf'tal, t-jta 

H 1*0 reduce in thickness; to make slender 

He pairs his long. Lhiiiiiiiy, a/trnnufea hngi-rs 
f / amh 

4 I'o lessen in complexity [ Rare j 
'I o iiiidcrsc II ourriials h<i< hd ihr ni.'uitifar • 
turrr to atfenuftte his proi cssi-b, in thr allotment ot 
tr'isks to an cxtmnc- p«unl /{ Jayior 

b Fiif to render meagre or jejune, by wear- 
ing or frittering away, as facts, totlne down. 

Wc may reject uiul reject till we utftnuafe liwinry 
into iMipIcss fTicagmicuS. .Sir/ fnfyrave 


citpCAain; £b, Be. loeA; g. yo; j.job; fi. Fr. ton; ug, ainy; TU. (Aen; th, fAiu: w, u<ig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— Sec Key 
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Menttchikof fried tnaUeHua/ethe extent ahd effect 
of hie demandb. Ktnfflake. 

6 .t Tolcftien; to diminish: said of number. 

BowelL 

Atteniiate (at-tcn'fi-at). vt. To become 
thin,Hleml('r, or line; to diminish; to lesftcn. 

The Htieiitinn attenuates as itb sphere contr.u ts 
Coleridge 

Attenuate, Attenuated (atten'uat. at- 
ttm'u at-Cfl), n 1 .Made thin or less viscid. 
'Spirits atlrmiatr, which the cidd dfdli 
conceal and coagulate.' Baron 1 Made 
slender ^ H hi hot {(rowing slender towards 
a pfdnt or extremity. 

Attenuation (nt-teii'U'a"shon).n 1 Tlienrt 
of iniikiiiff thin, as fluids; as, tUenttmitatom 
of the humours 2. 1'heact of making flue liy 
comminution or attrition, lltare ] 

The action of the ."ur farlHutes tht atienuitlioti nf 
thew rnekli. Trans oj < ha/>tnl, 1771 

S 'fhe net or process of nutkini; slender, thin , 
nr lean; the state of beinif thin, anything yeiy 
thin ‘ I am Knnind even tf» an atlrvnation ' 
Dunne. 4 In fireMa/i/; and ttintdlation, the 
change whirh takes place on the Huecharine 
worts diirinirferinentation hy thesupr heinjf 
converted into alcohol and <*nrhonic acid, 
Atter t (at'U-r), n. [A. Sax utter, «Vc , 

poison I poison, venom , pus Holland. 

Atter i Atterr t (at t/^rO. r t IKr d f^^rre, 
fir Ji ad and terra, to the earth 1 Ti» place 
upon or ill the earth, to cast down to the 
earth; to hiimhie . to subdue • Atterrtt the 
stubborn and attracts the jironc,' Sylveater, 
Dv Bartan 

Atterate.t Atterratet (at't^r-at), vt ii. L. 

atte.ro, atterro, atteratam, attrrmtma, t<» 
carry earth to another jdace ad, to, and 
term, earth | 'J'o add soil to by trunsportiiiK 
earth or alluvium from one jdnee and de* 
positiiiK it in another, ns water does. ‘At- 
terated by land brouKht down by Ihxids.’ 
Bay • 

Atteratlon,! Atterratlon t (nt-t^r-a'shon). 
u The operation of forming land by the 
action of water in weiiriiiK away tlie earth 
in one place and fieposItiiiK it in uiiotln*!' 
Atteroop(at'ttM‘*kop). a |A Max atterenppn, 
a spider. Sc etterrap. Dun. edderkop atter, 
Dan edder, poison, and ropp. Dun koft, Icel. 
kmipr, a cup 'Phe rob In cobweb Is the last 
sylhible of this word,] 1 A spider (Did 
and provincial KtiKlish I 2 Viy a peevish, 
testy, ilbiiatured person (North of Kiik- 
land. 1 111 Kcotluiid ettereap (which see) 
Atterrate. Same as Attemte 
Attarration. Same as Afieratiim 
Atteiyf (ut'tt^r-i), a (Stie Attku. n ] 
1 Mattery, |iunilent 2 Virulent; severe 
' A ttry iiiiKUish ' Chancer 
Attest (at-t«st'), V /. |Kr at tenter, L attentor 
-ati, and tentor, to ulflrin or bear witness, 
from fcxfiK, u witness I 1 To bear witness to. 
to certify, to nlflrm to be true or Komiiiie; to 
declare the truth of in words or writiim: 
especially used for the ulliniintion of persons 
in their olllcinl eapucity; us, to attent the 
truth of u writiiiK; to attent a copy of n docu- 
ment 2 'I’o hear witness to; to j?ive proof 
or evidence of, to iiiuuifost 
The hinU their note*, renew, and blentint; hrnls 
.■ttteo their jny lh.it hill and v.i1le)’ rln^s Aftltan 

S I'o cull to witness; to invoke ns knowing 
or conscious. 

'riie sMt red stre.-iinit wliich heaven's iniperiiil st.ite 
.///err I in o.iths, utid fe.us tii vinl.'ilc 

Attest t ( ut - test ' ), n >VltneBs; testimony ; 
attestation. 

All I s|H>i.iiit e vt ol>Miii.itflv Mroiijj 
] h.it linth ni\rrt the attest nf rves and e.ir% 

Atte8tatlOIl(at-test-u'shon)./i. 1 The act of 
attesting, a solemn or oflleiiil declaration, 
verbal or written, in support of a faet; evi 
dcnce. testimony; as, the truth apjiuars from 
iliv a ftentaf ion of witnesses <ir of tlie proper 
olticer 2 htilit a soldier's eortitleate signed 
h> a magistraU' completing tiie act of en- 
listment 

Attestor, Attestor (nt-test'(^r). // One who 
attests 

AttestiTe(at-tesPiv). a. Diving attestation; 
attesting I Rare] 

Attic tat'tik). a [1. .IfDi't/K. Or AffUl-un ] 
IVrtatnnig to ADnvi. in (Jivoee. or to its 
pHiici|ial city. Atlieiis ; nmrkesl by such 
QUaliticH ns Were characteristic of the 
Athenians; as, .tffiV wit, Attiena/t. a poig- 
nant. ilelieate wit for w*hieh the Athenians 
wiMT par lieu hwl> famous; ..4 ff to .foifA. in- 
violable faith. A trie nfyle, a pure, chaste, 
and elegant style 7'he AtUe dialect, the 
dialeet of Oreek used hy the aneieiit Athe- 
nians, was the most cultivated and fluished 


of all the Oreek dialects. It was the chief 
literary language of the Greeks Milton 
calls Uie nightingale the 'Attic bird* for 
the same reason that it was called Phil- 
omela hy the Greeks and Atthw by the 
Homans, because rhilomela, daughter of 
Piiiidloii, king of Athens, was said to have 
been changed into one : — 

The olive ijrovc of Ac.ifleinc, 

Plato’s rctireiiient. where the jltfo bird 
1 rills her thic.k-w.irl>led notes the summer long. 

Gray has imitated tliis:- 

The Attn warlder jioiirs her throat 
Kespoiisivf to the cuekoo'ft nule. 

—Attic bane, a peculiar base used hy the 
ancient architects in the ionic order or 
tailiiitin, anti 1/y 1'alladio and others in the 
Doric, conai.Hting of an upper ttirus. a 
st'otia, and Itiwcr torus, with flllets iK'tween 
them Attic order, a term sometimes ap- 
])licd to the small pillars decorating an 
attic or low story at the Dip of a huildiiig. 
A ttic ntorit. Hee ATTir. n 1. 

AttlC(ttVtlk),n, 1 InorcA it low story erected 
over a principal, generally decorated with 
pilasters and a eoniicc, hut having neither 



capital nor base Dolled also Attic Story.— 

2. An apartment in the uppermost port of 
a house, with small windows in the cornice 
or the roof; a garret 

Tlicy stare not on the stars from out their affu s Byron 

3. A native or inhabitant of Attica. Bentley. 

4. 'J’lie Attic dialect; Attie Greek 
AtUcalt (at'tik-u1), a F'ertaining to Atticaor 

Athens. Attie; pure; classical Hawinimd 
Attlolsm (aVti-si7.m). n. 1. A pct'uliarity of 
style or idiom tielonging to the (Freek lan- 
guage as used by the Atheniaus; Attic ele- 
gance of tiictioii; eonelse and elegant expres- 
sion 

An elegant atftnvm occurs I -like xni 9‘ * If it be.ir 
fruit, wcU.' heu'iowe 

2 A siding with or favouring the caus<* of 
the Athenians * 1*ut tf> death by I'ledaritus 
for atticinn ’ liobben 

Attldse (at'ti-siz), v t To conform or make 
confomiable to the language or idiom of 
Attica; as. Greek adjectives in on, when 
attieized, become m 

Attlclze (at'ti-Bix), i; i 1 To use atticisms 
or idioms peculiar to the Athenians — 2 To 
favour or side with the Athenians Dean 
Smith 

AttlgUOUSt (at-tlg'u-UB), a fL attiyavs 
aa, ami tanyo, tetim, to touch; comp 
cnntiyumifi ] .Near; adjoining: eontigiiolis. 
Attlraousness t (at-tig'n-iis-iies), ?1. The 
({uuuty or state of iicing attigiioiis. 

Attlnge t (at-tinjO, rt ] L attimjo, to Duich 
upon.] To touch lightly 
Attire (at tlr'). r t pret A' pp attired: ppr. 
attiriny (o Kr attirer, Di airay, adjust, 
adorn, a word which, though the same in 
form, proliaidy ditfers in origin ns in mean- 
ing from the modern Fr attirer, to draw 
to. to attract , allure. Ac , the hitter being 
from d, to, and tirer, Di draw, whieli is of 
Teutonic origin, and akin to K. tear, to iviid. 
the former being from the root seen in 
G zier. ornament, zieren, to ndom, A Sax 
fir. splendour. Icel fir, glory, Dan n'lr.onia- 
ment ’Wedgwood eonsiders attire another I 
form of Fr atoar, dress. ornaiiieiitM, the i 
words aitonr. atonr, and attire being some- * 
times used in G K with apparent inditfer- j 
eiiee; hut this si>ems unlikely (See ATTorR ) j 
Comp, tire, to adorn, tiremmian ] To dress; 
to deck: to array; D> adorn with elegant or ) 
splendid garnieiits * The women who a tUred ■ 
her head.’ Tennynon. 

With the linen mitre shall Aaron lir athred 

l.ev XVI 4 

(III the atmve passages the wnrtl seems to 
have the specific nieaiiiiig which it formerly 
someiltiies had of deckitig the head. See 
the noun ] 

Attire (at-tlK). n 1 l>reas: clothes: garb; ; 
apparel. * Poor and mean attire ' Shak | 


Earth in her rich otNre 
Consimunate lovely smiled. Mitten. 

Now, Charmianl 

Show me, my women, like a queen : go fetch 
My best atttros. Shak. 

(Formerly the word was sometimes used 
specifically for a hea/l-ilreas or omamenta 
for the head, as in Ezek. xiii. 15, 'Dyed 
attire upon their heads. ' The speciilc mean- 
ing of head-dress may have been acquired 
through the influence of tiara ] - 2. In her. 
a tenu applied to the lionis of stags and 
similar animals in blazoning amis. The at- 
tires of a stag are both the horns affixed to 
the scalp. —3. In bot. a name formerly applied 
to the stamens 

Attired (at-tinl'}. p. and a. In her. an epithet 
used in blazoning in application to such 
animals as stags, harts, &c., which are pro- 
vided with honis 

Attirer (at-tlri^r). n. One who dresaes or 
adorns with attire. 

Attire-woman (at-tlFwu-man), n. Same 
HB Tire-iDtniMn 

Attiring (at-tir'ing), n. 1 The act of decking 
or dressing.- 2.t Attire; dress; array. 'Each 
tree in its best attiring.’ Sir P, Sidney,. 
Specifically- 3 t 'J'he head-dress. Huloet. 
Attitlei (at-trtl). r.f To entitle. O^er. 
Attitude (at'ti tild), n (Fr , from It. aUu 
tvdine, fitness, iiosture, from L.L. aptitvdo, 
fitness, from L aptun, fit See APT.] Pos- 
ture or position of a person, or the manner 
in which the parts of his iiody are disposed, 
especially a posture or position as indicating 
emotion, purpose, or the like, or as appro- 

{ iriate to the jiciToriiiHiice of some act; 
lencc, ns applied to things, state, condition, 
or coiijiiiictiin*, as likely to have a certain 
result; aspect; as, a graceful attitude; an 
attitude of niitrcnty; an attitude of devo- 
tion ; 1 do not like the attitude affairs are 
asBiiniing 

E.ngl.in(l, though she occu&inn.illy took x menacing 
attitude, remained iii.ictive Macaulay. 

Where bO w.irni ntid so wide an interest is felt in one 
de|>.irtcd tlierr cannot but be much desire to know 
whnt, in this agitated and expectant age, was his 
inental attitude with respect to religion. 

LonUmp. Rev. 

Potdnre, Attitude. See POSTURR. 
Attitudiuial (at- ti-t ud'in-aiXa. Pertaining to 
attitude 

Attltudlnarian (at-ti-tud^in-&"ri-an),n. One 
wild studies or practises attitudes. ’AtHtu- 
dinarian», ami face makers; these accom- 
pany every word with a iieculiar grimace 
and gesture.' Cowper 

Attitudinize (at-ti-tudln-iz), v.i. To assume 
affected attituties, airs, or postures. 

Mann, who is the most picturesque figure, wa& 
put lo affitudimec .it the h.irp. Mrs K More 

Attie (at'l), n Same os Altai (which 
BCC)> 

AttoUent (at-toFlcnt), a. [L. attoUene, at- 
tolleutm, ppr of attollo—ad, and tallo, to 
lift 1 Jdfting up; raising; as, on attoUent 
niiisrle. Derhain. 

AttoUent (at-torient), n A muscle which 
raises some part, us the ear, the tip of tlie 
nose, or the upper eyelid Otherwise called 
Levator or Elevator 

Attone, t adr. ( A f and one.] Together; at 
once Sjteiuter. 

Attom (at-teriO, » i. [O.Fr. attomer, L L. 
attornare, to transfer a thing into the power 
of another- at, for ad, to, and O.Fr turner, 
L L turnare See I’urn ] 1. In feudal law, 
D> tuni or transfer homage and service from 
one lord tt> another This is the act of feuda- 
tories, vassals, or tenants upon the aliena- 
tion of the estate 2. In mudem law, to 
agree to become tenant of one to whom re- 
version has been granted 
Attorn (at't^rnO.r t in law, to turn or trans- 
fer. as homage or service, to a new pos- 
sessor, and accept tenancy tinder him 
Attorney (at-ter'ni). n (O Fr attoniA, one 
to whom power or business is transferred: 
pp of attnrner, to transfer .See ATTORN. ] 
1 One who is appointed by another to act 
in his place or stead; a proxy 
1 will attend m> hu&b.iiiil. fur it is my office ; 
And will h.i\e no attorney but mjself. Shak. 

S]MciflcRll> , in law, one who is appointed or 
admitted in the place of another to transact 
any business for him An attorney may he 
either jvnVafe or puMic A private attorney 
or attorney in fact, is one authorized to 
make contracts and do other acts for Ids 
principal, out of court, for which purpose a 
verbal authority is in general sufficient; but 
for the performance of some acts, as to de- 
liver seisin of land, to tranafer hank stock, 
Ac., a formal power of attorney is neoes- 


Fate, fhr, fat. fall; in^. met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpU: oil, ixmiid; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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fl«ry. A public attorney or attorney at law 
iB a person qualified to appear for another 
before a court of law to prosecute or defend 
any action on behalf of his client The term 
was formerly applied especially to those 
practisins before the supreme courts of 
common law at Westminster, and corres- 
ponded to the term »olicitor used in reuard 
to the Courts of Chancery. As an attor- 
nev was almost invariably a solicitor, the ; 
two terms came to be {generally regarded as ! 
synonymous. By the Judicature Act ISTli i 
all i>ersonB practising before the 8U]>reme i 
law courts in London are now called solid- 1 
tors, ami the term attortwy is out of use. ' 
Solicitors do not plead or argue in court on 
behalf of their clients, this tieing the part 
of the barristers or counsel ; their special 
functions are to institute and defend actions 
on iiehalf of their clients, to furnish counsel 
with the necessary materials to enable them 
to get up their pleadings, to practise convey- 
ancing, to prepare legal deeds and instrii 
ments of all kinds, and generally to advise 
with and act for their clients in all matters 
connected with law. In Scotland no class 
of [iractitioners of the law have ever taken 
•the name of attorneyy^ but writer and solici- 
tor are equivalents In America the full title 
of a properly (|Uallfled lawyer is attorney 
and coHnsellor-at-law, and there i.s no sepa- 
rate class known ns barristers or advocates. 
—2 The name in the West Indies f(»r the 
general sujwrvisor or niaiingcr of planta- 
tions. -Letter, warrant, or fmeer of attorney, 
an instrument by which one person author- 
izes another to do sonic act or acts for linn, 
as to execute n deed, to collect rents or 
debts, to sell c.statcs, «bc. • 

Attorney i (at-tdr'nl), v.t 1. To perform by 
proxy 

Tlioir rncounters, though not personal, have been 
royally atttv nryeti S/iai 

2 To employ as a proxy. 

I iun still 

/tttorneyed at your service Shak 

Attomey-nneral (at-t^r'ni jen'dr-al). n. 
The biwi ministerial law otficcrof the crown, 
specially appointed by letters-pati'iit. He 
is the public prosecutor on behalf of the 
crown, having general powers to act in all 
legal proceedings in which the crown is a 
party, jiartioularly to prosecute in criminal 
matters aifccting the state 
Attomey-ffeneralslllp (at-tdi''ni jenV>r-a1- j 
ship), n The office of attorney-general | 

Attomeysblp (Ui-t(>r'ni-ship}. n 'I'he office 
of un attorney; agency for another. j 

Marriage is a matter of more wnrth | 

Than ttt be dctilt in by attoruevsfiif Shak 

Attornment (nt-ti^ni'nicnt), n The act of , 
a fi'iidutory. vassal, or tenant, by which he | 
consents, upon the alienation of an estate, 
to receive a new lord or sn])erior, and 
traiisf(M‘H to him his'hoiiiage and service, 
the agreement of a tenant Ui ueknowledge 
the purehaser of the estate us his landlord 
Attour.t Atonr.t n [Kr. atour, dress, or- j 
luinieuts, from O Fr atounier, to attire, to | 
adorn - prefix a, to, and tounier, to turn ' 
SeeTriiN.) Attire, dress, speeittcally.heud- j 
dress. ‘ Her rich affoitr ’ Chanrrr \ 

Attract (at-trakt'). »’ t, \L attraho, attrae- l 
tanir ad, to, and traho, to draw Sec Diuo ] j 
1 To liraw to or toward; to exert tin* jiower 
of attraction on; to cause or tend to cause 
to move toward and cohere to or unite with; 
as. all physical bodies mutually attract eaili 
other - 2 To raw by infiiieiice of a moral 
kind; to invite or aliure; as, to attract at- 
tention; to attract admirers. 

Adorned 

She w;is indeed, .and Uively, to attract 

Thy love Milton 

^VN. To draw, allure, invite, entice 
Attract (at-trakt'), vi 1. To possess or 
exert the power of attraction; as. it is a 
property of matter to attract — 2 Fiy to be 
attractive or winning, us, his manners are 
''alculated to attract 
Attract^ (at-trakt'). n. Attraction 

heel ihirts and (.harms, attract <• and fl.«ncs 

Hudibras 

Attractability (at-trakt'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being attractable, or of being sub- 
ject to the law of attraction 

Thou wilt not find a corpuscle destitute of that na- 
attractability Sir It' 'Jones, 

Attractable (at-trakt'a-bl), a Taiialde of 
iwing attracted; subject to attraction. 
Attracter (at-trakt'f‘r), n One wln> or that 
^nich attracts; an attractor. 

AttractiCit Attractlcalt (at-trakt'ik, at- 


trakt'ik-al), a. Having power to draw to; 
attractive. 

Some stones are endued with an electrical nr at- 
tractual virtue. Kay. 

AttractUe (at-trakt'n),a. Having the power 
to attract; attractive. 

Attraotingly ( at-trakt'ing-li), ad v. By way 
of attrac^n; so as to attract. 

Attraction (ut-trak'shon), n. 1. The act, 
power, or pi*oporty of attracting; specifi- 
cally, (rt) in physics, the tendency, force, or 
forces through which all particles of matter, 
as well as all individual masses of matter, 
arc attractiid or drawn towards each other; 
the inherent tendency in liodiesto approach 
each other, to unite and to remain united 
By attraction every body tends to the earth, 
and if raised from its surface falls to it again. 
The plumb-line, which is usually vertical, is 
dcflecte'd in the vicinity of n lai’ge moim- 
tuiti by the attraction of the mass The 
moon is coriKtaiitly drawn towanls the 
earth, the eartli and the other ]>bvnets 
towards tlie sun. Attructiiui is exhibited 
ill various ways, which has led to the use 
of various specific designations. When 
bodies tend to come together from sensible j 
distances, that lendeney is called either the 
attraction of yraoitation, maynetism, or 
cfccf/‘(c/f,v, according tocircumstances; when 
the siirfa(‘cs of iKidies in eontact teml to- 
gether, It js \iy adhesion: when tin* particles 
of tlie same ImmIj* tend together, it is by 
eohesion, and when the partieles of differ- 
ent bodies in contact teiul together it is by 
affinity; tin* tendency of Hiiids to rise in flue j 
tiils's or in siiiall iiitiTstit'es of jiorous : 
bodies is called capillary attraction See 
(’APILLAUY, I'HEMICAL, COHK.SION, KUil’- 

TiiKTTY.GKAViTATJoN. Magnetism (Z*)The \ 
lower or act of alluring, drawing to. invit- i 
ng. or engaging; allurement; enticement, 
us, the attraction of beauty or elmiueuce. 

Si'tting tiu' attf action uf iny good |).irts aside, 

1 iuivc tiu (itlivt i Shak. | 

2. That which attracts, a charm; an allure- I 
ment ‘ Her sweet Imnnony and other ! 
cluisen attractions ' Shak I 

Attractive (at-tmkt'iv). a (Fr. attract if J ' 
1 Having tlie quality uf attracting, draw- 
ing to; as, the aitrnctive force of bodies 
2. Having the power of charming or allur- 
ing by ugrec 'ble ({ualities, inviting, engag- 
ing ; enticing ' Here's metal more attrac- 
tice ' Shak 

l-or ( ((luempbitioii he .iiid %al<nir fornu'd, 

h<ir sutiiK'St slit* •Hill swicl atttaitive 

Milton 

Attractive (at-trakt'iv). ti That which 
draws or incites, allurement, charm 
Tlic gosprl s)H ,(ks luttliiii); but atteaitiiex .\tu( 
linil.iltiitt South 

Sii pure and spiritual a pleasure is .1 wry altow.'ible 
aftiattiTC JU>\le 

Attractively (at-trakt'iv li). ndr In an at- 
tractne manner, with the power of attract- ' 
ing or drawing to, as, to smile attiactivi’ly j 
Attractiveness (at-trakt' i\ nes), li 'I'he 
quality of tieing attrueiivt* or engaging. ; 
‘'I'iie same attract me ness 111 rielics ’ South j 
Attractor tat trakt'er). n. ’I’he iierson or 1 
thing that attraets Sir T Hrownc ! 

Attrabent (at'tra-henti, a. (L attrahem, | 
attrahentih, ppr of attraho See ATTRACT J 
Drawing to, attraeting 

Attrabent (at'tra In'iit). n 1 t That which i 
draws to or attracts, as a magnet Gian- ' 
vilte. 2 III vied nil application that ttl- j 
tiactH fluids to the part where it is ap}>lied, 1 
U.S a blister or a inbefiieient iJvnyUsoit j 
Attrapt (at -trap'), r t. (JTeflx at, from L. i 
ad. and trap See 'I'KAi* and TliAPPINOS | i 
'I'o clothe , to dress * With oaken leaves 
I attrapt ’ .'spemwr 

Attrapt (at-trap'), » f (Fr attraper.] To 
ensnare 

lie M'li'h.ird III ) w.is nnl attiaf-fied cilhrr witli 
net (»r sii-irr (•ra/ton 

Attrectatlon (at-trek-ta'BlMin).« (L attrec- 
tati f.liomnttrerto- ar/.and trarto,to handle, 
(req of tiaho, tractum, to draw.) Frequent 
handling 

Attributable (at-trib'ut-a-bl). a. Cnpublc 
of heing, or liable to Ite ascribed, imputed, 
or attributed, aherilmble; imputable; as. the 
fault is not attrihutahle to tne author. 

llyhcrnation .illl)»ii,’li .1 result of cold, is not its , 
iriiinedMt' t fii^' ■I'leli' f, l.iit is attrihutahle to tluit I 
di-firi\.'(tion of T•.'•>l and other essentials wlnih ex- 
trciiie told occasions Sir J h leunent 

Attribute (at trib'ut), V t pret A* pp. attri- 
huied ; ppr attributing (L attribuo, attri- 
butnm—ad, and tidnio, to divide. Di U'Stow, 
to assign ; tribus, a trilie, division, or waril. 


8ee Tribe.] To ascribe; to impute; t<i con- 
sider AS belonging or as due; to assign 

Wc attrihutr nntiuiig to t;od that hath .iny repug- 
nancy or contradit'tiun in it. J'u'lotson 

The merit of service is selduiii attributed to the 
true performer Shak 

I'rtulty men use uflentiincs 
Ti* attribute their folly unto fate. Spenser. 

Attribute (at'tri-but), n. 1. Any property, 
quality, or eharaeteristie that can be as- 
cribed to a person or thing; as, strength and 
bravery luv two t»f his attributes. ‘ All the 
gentle attributes of his lost child.’ TtUr 
nyson 

Dut nirrcv is above this sceptred sway ; . 
it is an attribute to I'.od himself Shak. 

In logic, the word is somotiines used ns equiv- 
alent to prcdicati* ; it ih also sometimes re- 
Btrioted to an essential and inherent qua 
llty, Buiiietliiugiiiseiiarable from the essenee 
and individuality of the thing, thus unity, 
identity, and activity are attrihutes of the 
soul Fleming 2. In gram, the word that 
expresses wlnit is affiriiieil eoiicerniiig an- 
other. as an udjeetivc; an attributive. 

3 An epithet os descriptive of an attribute 
or quality, or of a eoinbinatioii of such. 
[Bale J 

*Tlu* heart -blood of IxMiily, love's invisible soul' 
‘Who? invioiism Lressidar' ‘ No, sir, llc-len , could 
you not liud out that by her attrihutes t' .Shak 

4 In the fine arts, a symbol of office or cha- 
racter lufded to any figure ; thus the eagle 
is the attribute of Jiqdter, a eliih of ller- 
ciih‘h, the bow and arrow of Lovt*, Ac. 

'I he l.ulder is .1 strikmu atfnhute for the patriarch 
Jacob, .iiiil the harp loi King David kairkolt. 

r> t K(*putntioii; honour 
Mm h attrihutr hr li itii, and miii li the reason why 
wr ascribe it to Inin Shak. 

Attribution (at-tri-hfi'shon). n. l The act 
of attributing 2 'I'bat which is ascribed; 
attribute, function. 

It IS not desirable tliiU to the cver-gr attribu- 
tions of till- government so delic.ite u function should 
be superadded J S Mill. 

3.t Dominendiititm, praise 

If s|»eakmg truth 

In this fine ngr were not tliongnt flattery. 

Sn h attribution -honld tin* Dongl.is have, 

As not .1 soldii r ol tins se.ison’s stamp 
bhould go M> gencMl current tliroiigh the uorld. 

SAtiii' 

Attributive (at-trib'n-tiv), a IVrtuinJng to 
or cxjiressiiig an attribute; as, un attrwu- 
tire word. 

Attributive (ai-trlb'n-tiv). n In gram, a 
wold cxprcssivi of an attribute 
Attributively (fit - ti ib ' i - ♦,! v- li ), adw J n 
giam in an attributive manner. An adjec- 
tive is list'd attributirely MrUru it does not 
form the pretlicale of a scntcnc.e or clause, 
but IS jtdncd to a noun w hich it qiiulilius; oh, 
a bad pen 

Attrite t (nt-tnt'). a. ( 1. attritns, worn - ad, 
ami Zero, to wear See TRITK 1 I Worn by 
rulibmg or friction. iMUtun 2 In theid. 
rcpciitanlonly tiirougl fear of punishinent: 
ojipohcd to rontntc ' Mv virtue tif the keys 
the sinner is instantly of attrite made con- 
trite ’ Ahp Fssher 

AttrlteneBB 1 (at tnt'iU's), n The state of 
licing attrite, tiic htutcof being niticb worn. 
Attrition (ai-tri'Hlion). n 1 Tlit* act of wear- 
ing or rubbing down , tlie state of being 
worn down or smoothcii by friction; abra- 
sion 

Tlie I hniigc uf the alinirni is efti • p d bj the attri- 
tion nt ilir luu.ird vtuiii.ii h .ind dihsiilvent Inpinr as- 
sistc I wilh heat .'Irhuthnot 

2 t In theol grief for sin arising from fear 
of punishinent; tlic lowest degree of repent- 
ance 

N(ir IS It ncc c-ss.'iry lu Ihi-. abs'iiutniii th.it thry 
should bf (oiitrili ot lir.irtily sorry, altritton, 
with aiirniil.ii i oiifi ■ sion, -li.ill p.iss inst> .id uf i.rin- 
trition - that is in « fli 1 1. if tin y be but smry fur the 
penance* th'iu,;h they lie nut sorry for the sin 

it attu. 

Attry.t Atterly,! a. See attkkv 
A ttune (at-tunO. r f j»rit. A pji attuned; 
ppr attuning (L nd, to, and K /imf See 
'J'oNK, 'J'l'NK 1 1 'I’o tune or put in tune; 
to adjust one sound to anotber; to make 
accordant, as, to attune the voice to a harp. 
2. Fig to arrange fitly; to make accordant; 
to bring into harmony; as, to attune our 
aims to the divmc will 

SiH lal friends. 

Attun'd Ol h.ippy unison uf xnul Thornton. 

3 To make musicKl (Kare.l 

V'(-rn.il airs attune the trembling leaves Mtlton. 

Attwood'B ISachlne (at'wudr. ma-shenO. n. 
An apparatus invented by Mr Attwood to 
illustrate the doctrine of acccleratf d mo- 
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tton, by exhibltint; the rate at which a de* 
■cendiiiK weight draws up another lighter 
than itself. 

Atwain t (a-twanO, adv In twain ; asunder. 

* liite the holy cords atwain." Shak, 

Atweel (at-wel'). J wot well "Atweel I 
would fain t<dl him * Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Atween (a-twen'), adv. lietween. [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch ) 

She s.»w lilt* •*hc hearri ii»c rail. 

When rtirtit there st<;|i)ic(l a fneiiiaii tall, 

Ativfefi UK. .lUfi ilie i aslle w.ill. Tennyson. 

A-tWlxme,t ado in two; asunder 

Thy «if .in<l t)>mi iiiostc han(;en fer a-t^vtnnt 

( tuiucer , 

AtWi8t(n-twiKt')>a. Awry; distorted (Karc J , 
Atwlxtit itrep Betwixt Mjreat hive wus 
atwixt them two ' Chancer 
At1fO,t a4v 111 two. ‘ An axe to smite tlie 
cord at too.' Chancer 

Atyplo (li-tij/ik), a. [Or. a, ]iriv , and ti/;iii>>, 
a type 1 1 Having no type, ilevoid of typi- ■ 
cal character; irregular, in nnul said nf , 
certain intermitteiit fevers "1 IToditcing 
a loss of typical ehuracters Dana. i 

Aubaine (u i<an'), n. (Fr . from uubain, an 
alien, protiaidy from L ulifn, and sutllx 
anim, on tlie t\|i(‘ of prorho in, from proche ] 
Suc;eession lo the goods of a stranger not 
naturalized "Vhtuirtnl li’anhame in France 
was a right nf the king to the goods of an 
alien dying within his Jurisdiction, the king 
standing in tint place of the heirs This 
claim was aliolished in IH1P 
AUbe,i n An idli i''utler 
Auberge (adicrj' or o-harzli), n. (Fr See 
llAUiiorit I A little country inn lieaii 
.< /-V i 

Auberglst. Auberglste (iriK^i'-Jist. d-iiar j 
/Jicst). /I |Fr ao/i/’/v/ofte. the manor woiiuin 
who keep.s a tavern J 'J'ln* keeper of an ! 
aiiiierge, an Innkeeper; a taveiii keeper, 
a landlonl or lundliniy ‘The utdienjinte at ' 
Teriii.' Smollett 

Aubln Ol'liin), n (This word is etyiiiologi 
ealiy interesting, as it is a native term re- ; 
turned to us witii a French gloss. Anhui, 

(i Fr Ari/o'it, meant a horse or its gait The ; 
hohin was (Jtiniindort, hittri?) iironerly a 
Scotch poll) , pndialily su<*li as Freiicii au\il 
liiricH saw iisivl hy ihn hohblemiu the Bor- j 
ders See lloiiin J I u the manege, a iiroken 
kind of gait, hetwetui an ainldc and a gallop, 
eoinmolily called a Canterhnri/ yallnp, and 
accounted a defect. 

Auburn (triM'riD.u (h L alhunum, whitish, 
from 1, w’hito. ] Originally. nhitislKir 
tlaxcn-coloiired, now reddish brown geiier- 
idly applied to hair ‘That whitish colour 
of a woman’s hair called an abnrn colour.’ 

Flurio 

IP‘\ while hatred. 

Nut MtinlDii Mhiti , lint MU h .i iii.iiilv (olour, 

Nc it tii .III iihl’u* n Heau Pi. 

Aucbenla (a Ke'ni a), n A genus of rumin- 
ating uiiimals, family t'amelidie, the New 
World reiireseutatives of the camels of the 
eastern hemisphere. Iiut much smaller ami 
having no hump 'J'lie only distinct species 
HIV the llama and its lumsihle progenitor 
th(<guaiiaco, paco.oralpuca.niid tlie vicugna 
oi vicui'iu 

Auebt, Aught (ai'ht), n (A Sax. ivht, O K 
mite, projicrt^ , from npan, to own 1 I'osses- 
sion . property In une'n aucht, in one’s 
keening or ftosscKMiou (Scotch ] 

Auction (ak'.diou), n [l, auctw, an increas- 
ing, enlninccmcnt, and hence a public sale 
1»\ increased Idddiiigs, from aniieo, anctum, 
toinereast*, ailiedto leel auka,iiai\\ nukan, 

K eke, to ineri'ase | 1 A piildic sale of 

property to tlie highest linltler, eoinliieted 
III iiceordanee with regulations hy a person 
lieensetl nml antliori/ed for the purpose, a 
vendue, us, to sell goods by anetnm Con. 
tracts for services are sometimes si>ld h,\ 
auction to the lowest bidder ‘J The things 
sold h) auction 

Ask \i)\i wh\ I'lirvur the* whole auction luiysT 
riirxiic torespcb ^ gcnpr.il if’i/r 

Dutch auetwn See under DvTCH.n 
Auction tak^shon), r t To sell by auction 
AucUonary (»k Shon-a-ri), a lUdonglng to 
ail auction or public sale. ‘ With aticfnm- 
ary hammer in thy hand ' Drpden 
Auctioneer tak-shon-er'), n (L auction- ! 
antm | tine whose business it is to offer , 
gomls or property for sale by auction: a , 
person licensed l»y goverimumt to disfKise i 
of gmals or pniperty by public sale to tlie ' 
highest bidder 

Auctioneer tak-sliou-er'). vt To sell by ; 
auction. 'Estates . . advertised and a ue- : 
tiomertd away ’ Cow^icr. [ Rare. 1 


Auctivet (ftk^tiv), a. Increasing; serving to 
increase. Bailey. 

Auotonr,t n. [See AUTHOR.] An author. 
Chaucer. 

Auenba (g'ku-ba), n [Japanese name for 
the plant.] A genus of plants, iiat. order 
C^oriiaceie, cousistliig of six species from 
Kasteni Asia. They are branrhiug shrubs, 
with smooth opposite leaves and sniall uni- 
sexual flowers. A ^aponica has been long 
ill cultivation, ami is prized fur its muss of 
glossy lentliery green leaves mottled with 
yellow, and its coral-red berries 
Aucupation t ( n-ku-pa'shou ), n. I L at/cii- 
putio, from auenpor, to go liird-catching, 
from auo'pH for aoiceps—aviH, a bird, and 
cHpin, to take. 1 The a<*t or practice of tak- 
ing birds, fowling: bird-catching Blount 
Audacious (H-diVshiis). a. (b andax, from 
auUiio, to dare ) 1 Bold or during, spirited; 
adventurous, intrepid. [Now rare. J 

n«-r sp.irk]im; **ycs with tn.inly vigmtr shone, 
llo* w.i*. Iu*r viiii f , autianous was lii-r lone 

Prvden 

2 t 'ontemnhig the restraints of law, religion, 
or ilecorum ; hold in wickediiesb; insolent ; 
liiiIHideiit * A uductouH IraMnt ' Milton — 

3 ('ommitted with, or prortHtding from, 
daring effrontery or contenijit of law ‘ A m- 
daewuH crue.lty ’ Shak ■ Syn. Tm]uident. 
insolent, Hhumeless, unabashed, daring, 
bold 

Audaciously (a-da'slms-li). adv. In an 
auduc.ioiis nnuiuer ; with excess of boldness 
or insolence 

Audaciousness < a-da^sbus-nes ), n. The 
((iiality of being audacious ; impudence ; 
niiducity. 

Audacity (ipdasl-tl). n 1 Boldness; during 
spirit, ventiireHonieiiess; resolution; eontl- 
deiice. used iiiditfereiitly either in a good ur | 
bad si'nse ‘The freed<»m and andanty 
necessary in the commerce of men.’ Tatlei 
N’<i I loiiKT saitjr llicsf Norse scM-kings; but Aija 
tiKUiiiioirs was a small aittiaitfx . and ol small fruit in 
the world to some: of tlietii- to Kolf&ol Nortii.uuly 
lor instant ( Cat I vie j 

2 AndacioiiHiicss: preHiimptuoiislinpudenco; 
ctfroiitery: in a imd st'iise, and often lin- 
]dying a contempt of law or moral restraint. 
‘Arrogant auilaeity." Joye. 

Audibility (a-di biri-ti), n Aiidildcness 
Audible (.H'<ii'iil). a. | L.audibilut,1rin» a ndio, 
to lieur, allied to Ur. mis, otov, L auriv, 
(loth anno, U «/ir, E ear. I (’apaide t>f 
being lieard, perceivalde by the ear; loud 
enough to be heard, as, an audible voice or 
whisper ‘ 'I'o iiihu’k eares not audible.’ Sir 
V More 

1 \i'n that stnbbitrn tliurch whuh Ii.ts luhl its 
own .ig.iinst so iit.iny govcnunciits, si an c dared to 
Utter an atoitNe tniitmur .Miuaula^ 

Audible] (a'di I>1). n The objeet of hearing 

Yisihlts are* swiUher rarricd It* tin* sense than 
autiif>ie.\ tlacon 

Audibleness (a'di-ld nes). n nie quality of 
Iieing audible 

Audibly ({t'di-bli), adv In an audible man- 
ner. ill a iiiiuiiKT so US to be heard 
Audience (H'di-eus), n. (L amhentia, a 
hearing or Iksteiiing, from andienn, audi- 
entis. pji of audio, to hear See Al'Dim.K ] 

1 ’I'tie net of hearing or utteiidiiig to words 
or sounds, the act of listening; u hearing. 

Ills look 

I >row aiitiicnct , and attention still as night 

.Milton 

2. Liberty or opportunity of being heard 
by an individual or a meeting, liberty or op- 
portunity of speaking with or before an In- 
dividual or a meeting ; speeittrally, a t‘ere- 
inony otiserved in eourts or by uflieial ehar- 
aeters, w hen ambahsadors or applieants to 
men in office are permitted to appear and 
state tlieir business in jiersou 

W ere It reason to gise men auchencr, pleading for 
the oKrthron of th.«t whuh their own deed hath 
ratifieil T Jiookrr 

That day Sir l.iini.clot at the |Mt1ace rraved 
.Aitditnce «if t '•nines ere Tennj, sen 

3. An auditory, an assembly of licarers 

Still goscTii thou no song, 

Vrania, .uid tit iirn/ir*i(C Imd. tliuiigh fea Milton • 

4. (Sp audiencUi ] In Uie Spanish do- 
miuioiis. ft mime given to certain courts, 
also collectively to certain law-ofRcers ap- 
IKiiiited to institute n Judicial inquiry 

.Among tlioM* ot the former cU&s w.iHthe president. 
Ppza. with the mciiil>ers of the audience, and the 
coil .inthoritirs in v.r.uiad.'i Pres..ott. 

h In England, an abbreviation for Audiettee- ' 
court (which see) 

Audienoe-tdiamber (a'tU-ens-cham-iH>r), n > 
All apartineut for an audience or formal 
meeting. I 


Audlenoe-court (a'di-ens-kdrt), n. A court 
now disused, belonging to the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, that of the former 
having had equal authority with the arches- 
court, though of less dignity. 

Audiendo et termlnando. [L.] In tote, a 
writ or commission to certain persons for 
appeasing and punishing any insurrection or 
great riot. 

Audienti (a'di-ent), n. [L. andtens, audi- 
entie, pp. of audio. See AUDIENCE.] 1. A 
hearer. 

The andtents of her sad htory felt great motions- 
both of pity and admiration for her niufortiiiie 

Shelton. 

2 In the early church, (a) one not yet bap- 
tized, but receiving iiistnictions preparutuiy 
to baptism ; a catechunieii. Such uudients 
were permitted to hear the psalms, lessons, 
iitid sermon, but were not present at the 
more sacred services which followed. (&) A 
incmiier of the church who liad fallen and 
iicedcil to Im) restored. .Such audieiits were 
not permitted to enter the body of the 
church, but beard the sermon standing in 
the narthex or portico outside, after which 
they were retpilred to depart as uniielievors, 
not worthy of the privilege of joiniiig in the 
prayers 

Audlt(a'dit), n (L. audit, he hears ] 1. f Audi- 
ence, iicantig. 

With Ills orisuiis 1 meddle not. for he ap]>cnls to a. 
high audit Milton 

W'husu socks an audit here 

rropitioiis, pays his tribute, game or fish 

CoToper. 

2 An examination into accounts or dealings 
with money or ])ro]ii‘rty. es]>ecially an ex- 
amination of accoiiiiits by jiroper otlicers, 
or jicrsoitH upiiointctl tor that ]>iir)>ose. who 
compare the charges with tlic touchers, ex- 
amine witncsK(*K, and state the resiill, hence, 
a calling to account, iin examination into 
one’s actioiib 

You must prej>.iri* .ig.iinst to>innrri*w for your last 
sulleriiig ht rt, .mil your grc.it aiulif h> n .dter 

•Sir //'. Scif/t 

iKtatemeiit of accoiii)t*% ; buluiice-bhect. 

Ami liow Ills iiWi/st.iULl.s who know !. !..ivc lloavett! 

.Shah. 

4 Settlement between landlord and teiiunt; 
occasion when rents are paid; i'ent*puying 

- r> t Revenue ; money coming m ; income. 

I knew a iiobluiiiaii in Ltigl.ii>il that Imil the 
grt' ati St auiliti of ,iiiy iii.in in niy tiiiic a gru.it gra- 
zier, .1 great shcupaiiasler, a great tiiiiber-inaii, .X’l. 

JiatOH 

- Commitnsionerti of audit, formerly a botiy 
of otlicials in tlie English Civil Service who 
were at the head of the department ap- 
jioiiited to cheek the accounts of the ord- 
num*e, army and navy, and the land revenue 
There is now an Bxchetjucr and Audit De- 
partment, charged witli tlie function of 
auditing the accounts of all the other de- 
)>artmeiits. 

Audit (ii'dit), v.t. To make audit of; to 
examine, us an uecuunt oi accounts; as, 
to audit the accounts of a treasurer. 

Audit (a dit). v.i To examine into the cor- 
rectness of an account, to act as an auditor. 

i.et Iluciis audit, hi k.iiuwb huw the muncy was 
disbursed Arbuthnot. 

Audit-ale (u'dit-al). n |So called because 
originally brewed to be drunk on audit- 
days.) A kind of ale, reputed to be of pe- 
culiar exeellciiee, made ul certain English 
colleges, and drunk on special occasions. 

' Observing from tlie goose on the table and 
the audit-ale whieli was circling in the lov- 
ing-cup that it was a feast.' Farrar. 
Audita querela (»-»li'ta kwu-i-e'la), n. [L . 
‘uoinplaint heard In law, a writ of com- 
plaint fur ledrchs of u wioiig. 

Audit-day (ailit-du), n. A day of audit; 

a day when rents are paid. 

Audit-Rouse (a'dit-lioiis), n An appendage- 
to a cathetlral. in whieh the busiue.ss belong- 
ing to it is transacted. 

Audition (u-di'shon), » The act of hearing; 
a h(‘aring or listening ; the sen'katiou from 
an impression on the auditory nerve by the 
vibrations of the air produced by a sonorous 
body Cideridtje. 

Audltlvet (aMit-iv), a Having the power of 
hearing. Cotyrave. 

Audit-offloe (a'dit-of-fls). 71. An office wher» 
accouuts are audited ; as, a railway audit- 
o^ce: specifically, the office belonging to 
the department for auditing the public ac- 
counts of the United Kingdom; the office 
of the Exchequer ami Audit Department, 
Somerset House, Loudon. See under 
Audit. 


F&te. Mr. fat. fall; iu&, met, hOr; pine, pin; ndte, not, nibve; tdbe. tub. bull; oil. pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Auditor (ft'dit-6r), n. [L.] 1 A hearer; one i 
who attends to hear a discourse. 

What a play tow’rd I I'll be an auditor ■ 

An actor too, perhaps. Shak. 

2 A person appointed and authorized to 
examine an account or accounts, compare 
the chaises with the vouchers, examine par- 
ties and witnesses, allow or reject charges, 
and state the result. 11 is usual with 
courts to refer accounts, on which an action 
is brought, to auditors for mljustmcut. and 
their report, if received, is the basis of the 
judgment. In England there are otlicers 
who are auditors of courts of law. as also 
on behalf of the government, cor)V)rations, 
Auditors in boroughs arc annually 
elected by the burgesses, under the munici- 
pal corporations act, two for each borough 
They audit the borough accounts liulf-yearly , 
and must not be members of the council - 
Auditor of the Court SeHuion, an ofllccr 
in Scotland appointed by the crown, to 
whom either of the divisions, or any lord 
ordinary, may remit to tax the costs of a 
suit in which expenses an* found due In 
the inferior itourts an ofllcer with corres- 
ponding powers is usually appointed 

Auditorial (a-di-t<yri-al). a. Auditory. Sir 
J. Stoddart iRare 1 

AuiUtorium (n-di-t(Vri-um). n [L ] 1 In 
an opcm-hoiise, public hall, and the like, the 
space allotted to the hearers 2 An upart- 
ment in monasteries for the reception of 
strangers 

Audltorship 0v'dit-6r-ship). n The olllce I 
of auditor j 

Auditory (a'di-to-rl), n. |L audHorim^ Re- I 
biting to hearing or to the sense or organs j 
of hearing; as, i\\o auditorn nerve.— d lo//- } 
torn artt-ru, in anat. the artery which goes < 
off' from each side of the arteria basitaris ; 
to the organ of hearing, and accompanies i 
the auditory nerve Auditurn paHHtujc 1 
Oii£atu»auditoriuf>), the pas.sage of entrance ' 
into the ear. and which (*onveys the sound | 
to the auditory nerve.- - Audit urif ucircx, i 
the portio mollis of the seventh pair, :iri.sing i 
fi'om tlie medullaoblonguta, and distrilmtcd < 
to the car. 

Auditory Or<li-to-ri), n | L auddorium | j 

1 An audience, an assembly of hearers, us 1 
in a church or lecture-room. 

A liiiiil iiKi.iii of sornm nm' from tht' wliolc nudi 
torv | 

2 A place for hearing or for tlie accommo- 
dation of hearers; an auditorium, specill- ' 
cally, in anc churchon, the nave Hiierc the 
hearers stood to be instructed 

Wlica Agrippa aiul Hernu « fiiteri’il int-i ilico/o/i 
tot-i Acts XXV ui, II tik/i//('\ 

3. A bench on which a judge sits to hear 
causes. 

Audltress (a^li^tres), n. A female hearer 
*Aduni relating, she Hole nuditrrsi * ' Milton 

Audltual (a-dit'ii-al). a Kel'iting to hear- 
ing, auditory Colrridijc (Rare J 

Auft (af), II [See OAF^l A fool; a simple- 
ton ‘A iiieer changeling, a very monster, 
an nr// imperfect ' Burton. 

Au fait (o fa) |l*^r. I K(|ual to the accom- 
plishment of anything, that is. master of it, 
perfei'tly able t<» perform it; thoroughly ac- 
Muainted with a subject; as, he is quite :iu. 
hi it in that 

Augean (a-je'an), n. of or pertaining to 
.Irmr'ns or Auiji'Mn, one of the Ai^onaiits, 
ninl afterwards King of Elis -Auifrunstuhle, 
m Orecian mythology, the stable of this 
king, in which he kept 3000 oxen, and which I 
h id not b'‘ *11 cleaned f/»r thirty years, so j 
that the tank of cleaning it had come to be 
deemed impracticable llercules undertook 
It. and accomplished it in a single day j 
Hence c.leansing the Augean stables became I 
a synonym for the removal of nuisances, I 
abuses, and the like 

Auger (a'gt'r), n. [For wtvgrr, an a hav- ‘ 
iiig been lost at the lieginning, this being 
the same wor/l as A. Sax na/e-ffur, nafutjdr, '• 
uMfinjiir, from luifn, no fa. the nave of a 
wheel, and ijur, a sharp pointed thing, a 
ilart or javelin; the n is also l/jst in I) 
avfuaar, etvijer, an auger, as compared 
witn <» H (r nahftifi'r. nahuti’r. Mod, . 
tudter, neher, Iiiel nnfarr, an auger, a gim- ' 
let {mif, a nave) See Navk. (tokf. to ' 
pien:e As to the loss of the initial n. ; 
comp adder, naddrr, apron, napron 1 I An 
instrument for bonng h/rles larger than 
those bored by a gimlet, chiefly iis/id by 
carpenters, j/iinors, cabinet-makers, wheel- 
wrights, and ship-wrights. It consists of 
an ir/ui blade ending in a steel bit, with a 
handle placeil at right uncles with the blade. 


Augers made with a straight channel or 
groove in some places are called md-augers; 
the modem augers, with spiral channels, 
are called gcrew-augrrg. The ordinary nrrrip- 
aitger is forged as a naralleled blade of 
steel ; It is twisted red-hot ; the end termi- 
nates in a worm, by which the linger is gi*a- 
dually drawn into the work, us in tlie gim- 
let. The A inerimn gcrew-augrr has a cyliu- 



usual, and immediately behind the w'orni 
a Hiiiall diamtdrical mortise is formed for 
the reception of a /letnehiMl euttiu', wliieb 
e.\actly ivsembleH the ebisel edge of (be 
centre bit.- 2 An instrument iiscil tor boring 
till* soil for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of tlie subsoil, the minerals, and, in 
agriculture more esiieeially, tht* existence of 
water; 8|KM‘iflcally called* an varth-boring 
auger. These augers are of various kinds, 
blit they all eoflsist of three parts, vi/. a 
handle for working the instrnnient b> means 
of two or more men; the bit. mouth, oi (‘iil 
tiiig-piece; and certain rods for coimecl nig 
the handle with the hit or eiittiiig piece. 
Auger-bit (a'ger-bit), n A bit with a cut- 
ting edge or blade forming part of an anger 
Ai:^er-faucet (»V‘r-fM-sct), n A faucet 
with an auger iittuched, by means of which 
a hole can be bored nearly tbrougb the 
wood in which the faucet is to Ih* (ImmI, and 
tlie faucet tived by a single blow' 'I’he anger 
can then he withdrawn through the faucet 
b,v a rack and pinion. 

Auger-gauge (a'gcr-g:ij), u. A device at 
tal lied to Tie shank of an anger to pievcnt 
it sinking heyond a certain depth K // 
Knight 

Auger-hole (aV’r-hdl), n. A hole made hy 
ail auger Tlid in an avper hulr ' Shale 
• lloniig a little auger-iudt: in fear ’ Trung- 
son 

Auger-shell (H'g<'r-f«}H*l), n A shell of the 
gemiH Terehra 

Auget (ii'jet or d-zliM). «, fFr dim %d nuge, 
a trough, from I. alreun, a channel | Milit 
a tube filled with powilcr, and extending 
from the eliuniber of a mine totlieevtieinity 
of the gallery used in e.\ploiling mines 

Aught (tit), n (A. Sax uiriht, oinht, aht, 
from a preilx //, irg, i-vei. aye (the lli.st ele- 
ment. also 111 rarh, eithrr), or from n for tin, 
one, and A .Sax. iriht K, tnght, u'hit, crea- 
ture, thing. Something, the xvoid therefore 
means a wliit, any xvliit, its negative being 
vanght, not a whi't.) Anything, indetlnitely, 
uiiv part 

Mm gi*, niy VHJ. ,'tinl si-r if aught 1»l* w.iiitiiii; 

.Idtincu 

rnf.iilli i:i aui'ht is w.mt of l.nth in .ill /• >om uoi 

Augite (i)'ji(k a H'F //M/f»M>rightneHM ) The 
name given to a t lass of iiiitieinls belonging 
to the nioiioilmie syst<*m, py’oxenc The 
aiigite.s lijixea foliated st I net lire, are harder 
than hornblende, an-l gn-eiiish-blaek. piteli 
or velvet black, or leek-green in eoloiii 
Aiigite consists of silientesof linn'.nmgnesia, 
and iron, with alumina in the darker laiie- 
ties It enters largely into the eomposition 
of many trap .uni volcaiiie locks, as basalt. 
greeiiHtiiiie, porjihyry, /’liiikstoiie, Ac 'I'tie 
x'arieties an* loiniiion augite, salilite, fassa- 
ite. ecK’colite, dio]iside. baikulite, Ac. 

Auntie (a-jit'ik) a Pertaining to augite: 
resembling uiigite, or partaking of its natni < 
Hinl cliaraeters. composed of or (.ontaming 
augite Angitie itorjthyrg, a rock with a 
dark gray or greenish bus/*, eontaining / on 
spieuotis crystals of augite and lahrail/»r 
felspar. 

Augment (ag-ment'), v.t [Fr augmenter, 
L auginentn, to augment, fnmi angmenttnn, 
an increase, from avgeo, avxi, to increase; 
allied to E eke, feel auka, tu increase ] 
1 To increase: to enlarge in size or extent; 
to swell; to make bigger; as, to augment an 


army by reinforcement; impatience aun- 
menUt an evil. 

Rivers have streams added to them which aug. 
mew/ them Str M Hate. 

Though fortune change, his const.xnt spouse reinnins: 

1 AugMents his joys and mitig.ites lus pains. Pope. 

I 2 ill gram to add an augment to; as. the 
j Oreek language augments certain tenses of 
the indicative. 

I Augment (i)g nieiit'). v i. To increase ; to 

j grow larger 

1 lie w iiuls ri'iliiuiile .ind the strc.inis aurtnent. 
i . . Pryiien 

: Augment (agment). n. l.f Increase; en- 
largement by iulilition ; state of increase 
* This of the tree ' Jz WalUm.- 

2 ill gram an increase at the beginning of 
eertaiii inileetional forms of a verb, as the 
/’ 111 certain tenses of the (Jreek verb, and 
the gr in the past jiartieiple of tin* Hernmu 
verb In (Jreek graniniar. if the inerense 
takes place by nildiiig a syllalde. as tgpto, 
etgptun, it is called nyllahir; if liy Iciigtlieii- 
iiig a shut vowel, us I'tietrv, egewon, it is 
called temporal ungineiit — 3 In med the 
period of a fevi*r betxveen its coininenceinent 
and Its height 

Aumentable (tig-inent'a-hl). a. ('apableof 
being augmented or iiiereased 

Augmentation (Hg-nien-ta'sbon). u I I'he 
net of increasing or making larger by addi- 
tion, eximnsion, or dilatation . the act of 
adding to or eiilarging: the state or eotidi- 
tion of being made larger 

Il.iLon. Iioliiini.; tli.it tins iiicihiiil u.is insuIlKieni 
>'inil futile* li<i t . 1 * aiij'Piirufafuoi of ri'.il iinil usrful 
klUlUlt'llgr, pIllilNllL-d Ills .\,fTUIM IhgilUiOl 

II hmrit 

2 Tlie tiling ailded by way of en1arg(«ment; 
iidditiun; as. the augmentation amounted to 
itfiCKl a y ear 

ilr does siiiilr* ins (,ut into iiioie lines th.iii is in 
the new in.ip with tin aiiytneitUitiov ul tin Indies. 

SA.i-<* 

3 Speeifleally , (//) in iniiHir, a doiihling the 

value of the notes of the sulijeet of a fngne 
OI eanoii (b) In hn an additional eliarge 
to a eoat-iirmour, often as a mark of honour, 
borne on the eseiiteheon or a eiinton 4 In 
mrit sann* as Augment, 3 /»// angnien- 

I tution, a iihrase formerly list'd in the army 
]ironiotion lists to signity that an otileer’s 
appointment had lieen mnfeiretl liy tlie 
ereatnni of a nt'W' )iatent, not by the pur- 
eliast' of an tibl out' Augmentation eonrt, 
in Kngland a court eieiteii by 27 Jleiiry 
VIII to aiignieiP tbe reveiiiicH of theentwn 
by tbe siijiprt'ssion of inoiiaHteries It was 
long ago tiissolved PeoeeHK of angmenta- 
tion, JJi Scot. and. a pioeess in tlie teind 
court, raised liv tb* nnnisler of a parish 
against the titiilai and heritors, for tlie pur- 
post' of oliUiiiiing an aiignit'iitatioii tif his 
stipenil S\ N Increase, enlargement, ae- 
( ession, addition 

Augmentative (ug nu nt'a-tiv). a Having 
the t|iiality or powt r of aiigmeiitiiig 

Augmentative (ug-meiii'u tiv), n a wonl 
formed to express greatness: opposctl to a 
diminntire 

Augmentatively (itg meiit'a tix-li), «//»>. In 
a manner to augment 

Augmenter (;ig mentV'i-), n one who or 
that which augments 

Augoerl (ii'gni'u, u An augur Holland 
i Augre t (a'g*'!'), o Same an .4«//er Shak 
' Augur u Ih uugue, derived by Pott 



e.rsar .is .‘iti Augur — From a Rimiaii has-rtlief. 


from uruf, a bin!, and r/ait of gunto, t»i taste.] 
1 Among the ancient Romans a functionary 


ch. esAain; eh. Sc. locA; g. yo; j.;ob; ii. Fr tow; ng, siwp; Til. <Aen; th, fAiir. w. urig; wh. icAIg; yli, azure -See KEV. 
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-whose duty was to derive elgns concerning 
future events from the singing, chattering, 
nnd flight of birds, from the feeding of the 
sacred fowls, from certain appearances in 
•quadrupeds, from lightning, and other un- 
usual occurrences. There was a college or 
community of augurs, originally three in 
number, and afterwards nine - four patri- 
cians and five plelipians In the engraving 
the figure hoMs in tiie right hand the littius 
or crooked staff of tt)c augur, and at its foot 
is one of the sacred f«»wl8 2 One who pre- 
tends to foretell future events l>y omens; a 
soothsayer; a prophet, one who Inxies, fore- 
itodes, or portciius. 


Itodes, or portends. ^ 

Aupur of ill, whose tongue was never foiinil 
Witliotit a iirieiitiy curse nr boding sound 

lirydfn. 

Augur (fi'g^T), V 1 . 1 To guess; to conjec- 
ture, as from signs or omens ‘ My mnjur- 
intj hope.* Shak 2 To l»e ii sign; to pn>g- 
mmticate; to foresiiow. 

It nufruri ill (or iin undertaking to (inrl siu h dr»- 
sensKui III lir,id-itu.irtrr', // Hflsk.im 

Augur (a'ger). I- 1. 1 To giK'SKorcoiijcctiire, 
to predict, to anticipate said of )> rsoiis 

* I did augur ail tiiis to liim bcforeiiund * 

It JouMon I 

I .»!«'«»• evervllimg from thr ii|Miro|i.itlon the pro. 
pinuil Ti.is iiirt with Ilfr\thfl 

2 'I'o lictokcii, to fiircliiiilc; said of tilings. i 

* All tlicHcclaiioratcprcparatiiiim augur \ 
mischief' ThiifM lU’irMpaptT SYS 'I’o pre- 
dict, fondHidi'. betoken, jiortciid, presage i 

Augural (u'g»-ral or a'gi’T 111 ), a \ L. augur- \ 
aim Sfi' Aroi’li I IVrtaliimg to an augur, | 
or tile duties or professions of an augur, ; 
pertaining to diviimtioii. 1'hc |{omans bad ’ 
their 11111111 rat stair and augural iuioks. j 

* I'ortcnts ' Cnu'iM-r i 

Augurate (O'gu-rat m- a'gi'tr-at), V t or i 'I'o 

coiijtu'iure or foretell by augury; to jircdict. 
[Rare ] 

1 truly the iin|irovciiii'iit they would 

rec rive Ihi'. w.iv II arhurtoM. 

Auguratlon (u-gu-nVshoii or o gfr-a'shoii), 
n The practice of augury, or tlie foreteliing 
of events iiy signs or omens 'Tripudiary 
auguratuuui ’ Sir T. Jtrowiw 
Augurer (irg''i’-‘‘*>’). H. An augur Shak. 
Augurlal (a gu'n-al), a Relating to augurs 
‘ A agarial and tripudiary divinations ’ Sir 
T, Uruwiir 

Augurlst (n'gftr-lst), n An augur. (Rare 1 
Auguxlze (ii'gt'i- 17.), r.f or i To augur, to 
aiT as an augur 

Augurous t (H'gd rus or n'g^r*us). a I’n*- 
dietiiig, fondelliiig; forehodiiig ‘ Presaging 
ill their aiigiiruuH lieurtH ’ Chavuutn | 

Augurshlp (a'ger-Hliip). n The otllee or 
period of ottlee of an iiugur 
Augury (a'gu-ri or a'g^>‘-l), « ( b augurium 
See A rut' K I 1 The art or practice of fore- 
telling events l»y signs or omens ' She knew 
liy augarg di\iue.' Swift 2 That which 
fondiodes, that from w'hich a prediction is i 
drawn, a prognostication ‘ Far be that 
augarg!’ Ih-gtii'u 

S.iil linen* If' 1*1 wiiiliT thrill I- '.111- ilrrw />• \dfn 

August (0 liust'), a 1 1, auaustUK. from uu- 
gro, to increase, to lioiionr ii> ofTorings See 
ArcTION.] (iraml, magnitlcent ; iiiajestic, 
impressing awe, inspiring reveivuee i 

1 here IS (in < .irth .1 vrt .inenxUi llinu'. ! 

\ riled tli«Mii;h it be, tli.iii p.irli.iinctit nr kitu' 1 

II ttkff 

AU^Btfa'gnst), a |1, Aiiguntus. H" vtiWvd 
in noiionrof tin* Romtui Kmpernr Augustus, 
its previous name liaviiig been Srxfititi. tiie 
»ijrtlt month from Maivli. the month in 
whieh the primitive Romans, as well as (he 
Jews, began file year See (lie luijectt^e | 
Tile eighth month of the jenr, (*ontaining 
tliirty-one days 

Augustan (»-gUHt'an).ff 1 Pertaining to the 
Kniperor August an; ns, the Auguatun age 
The Augustan age was the iin'ist brilliant 
period ill Roman literature, hence tin- piirase 
lias lieeii applied by analog) to similar 
pcrioiis ill the literary history of oilier 
countries, tlnis the reign t>f l.«>uiH XIY has 
bet'll called tlic Augtistun age of French 
literaiiirc, wliile that of Quet'ii Anne has 
received tills distinct ion in Kriglish 2 per- 
taining to tile town Augunta Viiideliconiiu, 
now Augsburg, as. the A uguntaH Confrgiuon. 
the confession drawn up at Augshiirg, by 
Lutlierund Meluncbtlmn in l.%30.emliodying 
the principles of the Protestants and their 
reasons for separating from the Romish 
Church 

Augustin, Augustine (e-gust 'in), a A 
mcmlier of one of several iiinnaNtlc frater- 
nities who follow rules framed by 8t Au- 


gustine or deduced from his writings, of 
which the chief are the Canons Regular of 
Mt. Augustine, or Augtin Camns, and the 
Rcggiiig Hermits, or Austin Friars. The 
Austin Canons were intrmiiiced into Britain 
about 1100, and had many houses, as at Pon- 
tefract, Hcone, liolyrmid, Ac. Tlie Austin 
Frtars, origiiially hermits, are. a miie.li more 
austere liody, who renounce property, go 
barefooted, clad in black, and foi*m one of 
the four ordetK of mefidicants They were 
congregaU'd into a body under Langfraiic in 
12f»(l Tiie name Augustinrs is also given to 
i an order of nuns who wait on the sick 'I’lie 
lintel ideii of Paris is served by them. 
Called also Augustinian 

AugUStinlaJl (a gus tm'i-an), n. 1 .Same as 
A ugustin 2 i )iie of those divines who. from 

.St Augustine, maintain that grace is elfec- 
tual from its nature, absolutely and morally, 
not relatively and grudiiall) :i One of a sect 
tliat sprang up in the sixteenth century, and 
maintained that ihegaU'S of heaven will not 
lie ojteii till the general resiirreetioii 

AugUBtlnlanlsm ( »- gus- tin 'i - an - izm ), n 
'Mie doetriiies of .St Augustine or the Augus- 
tiniaiiH 

Augustly (a-gusPli), adv. In an august 
manlier 

Augustness (A-gusCnes), n The (|uality of 
lu'iiig august; dignity of mien; grandeur; 
magnifii'eiice. 

He w.is diiiintccl at the aujeustufis uf such .-»i 
assembly Shiijtfihiirv 

Auk (gk), n. [f). and 1*rov. E alk, Dan. 
alke, ieel. alka, dlka, an auk ] The Eiig- 
' lisii name of the birds of the family Aleidie 
and order Natatores, meludiug the great 
I auk, the little auk, or black and white' 
I diver, the puffin, Ac , or, in a more re- 
strieled sense, the niemliers of the genus 
Alfa 'i'iie restrieH'd genus Alca eontuins 
only two s|ieeies, tlie great auk (Alca im- 
jwnuuf\ iu»w, it is lielieved. extinct, and 
tiic razor-hill (AUa tarda) The great auk 
01 gair-fowl, a hirtl alMiiit 3 feet in length, 
used to Im' plentiful in tlie most northerly 
regions, iiiid also visited tlie British sliores 
it was reiiiarkahle for the shortness of its 
wings, w'hich it employed as tins in swiin- 


aufos, a flute.] Pertaining to pipes or to a 


pipe. fBare.] 

AuliO (s'lik), a. fL. aulieus, from auto, Or. 
auU, a hall, court, or palace.] Pertaining to 
a royal court. In the old German Empire the 
aulle cmiiusil was a court of jurisdiction, 
which always followed the etniNsrors, and 
decided without an appeal. It ceased to 
exist on the extinction of the German Empire 
in 1 80f(. 'I'lie title is now applied in Germany 
ill a genera] sense to the chief council of any 
department, politick, administrative, judi- 
cial, or military. 

AuliC (ft'lik), n. In some European univer- 
sities a ceremony observed in conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. It is intro- 
duced by a harangue of the chancellor ad- 
dressed to tlie young doctor, after which he 
receives the cap and presides at the auftc 
proper or disputation. 

Auln (All), n [See Al'NE.] A French cloth- 
measiirc. 

Aulnage t (Au'kj). n. [See Alnaoe ] Mea- 
surciiiciit by the ell. 

Aulnager (An'itj-^r), n. See Alnaoer. 

Aulostoma (A*los'to-ma), n [Gr. aulos, a 
pipe, and stoma, a mouth ] A genus of 
llslies, family Aiiiustomidte or Fistularidse, 




K.i/oi 1x11 foraa) 

iiiing, especially under water. Its legs 
wen* pineed so far l»nck ns to eniise it to sit 
nearly upright The razor -hill is aliont 
ITt inclie.H in length, and its wings are suf- 
tlcii'iidy developed lie usihI fur tliglit 
It is found in numbers on some parts of the 
BritiHh shores, as the Isle of Man 
Aukward (ak'w'^^nl). a same ns A wkward 
Aula (ana), ri (L ] Aeourtorhall Aula 
rrgia. an aneit'iit English eoiirt institiit('d 
by M illiain tlie Gonqueror, whleli merged 
into the King's Bench 

Aularlan in hVri-un). u {L aula, a hall ) 
At Gxford, the nieiiiber of n hull, distin- 
guished from a eoHeginii 
Aularlan (a ta'ri an), a [L aula, a hall ] 
Relating to a hall 

Auld (aid), a. Old ‘Take thine auld eloak 
about thee ’ Stiak [Provincial Engl isli and 
.‘Scotch 1 Au/d Inng-sgiie, a Scotch phrase 
enqiloyed to express days or times long since 
jiast especially hnppv times 
Auld-lisjand, Auld-fSurant (Ald-fK'rand, 
Ald-faFraiit). a |Sc auld, old. and/nrand 
(which Ht'c) J Iliuiiig the ways or thoughts 
of an old person ; resenilding an old or at 
least a grown-up person ; hence, sagacious ; 
wily; knowing more than was expected; most 
freiiuently applied to children (.Scotch ] 
Auld-warld (ald'warld). a Old-fashioned: 
ancient; antique ‘ Auld -tva rid stories* 
Seatt 

AuletiO (A'lePik), a. (Gr. atiUtikos, from 


llciid of ./lu/ostonuM maculatum 

HO named from haring the niniith length- 
ened into the form of a ])i]>e. The genus is 
closely allied to Fistiilaria, from whieh it is 
distinguished by the tube of the muzzle 
being sliortcr and wider.by having niinierotis 
free spines liefote the dorsal iln, and the 
jaws iieing toothless. 

Aulostomldm (H-lns-tom'i-de). n. pi A 
family of aininihojilerous iislies, of which 
the genus Aulostoma is the typo Called 
also Futfularidtr. 

Aum (AUi), n An old Dutch liuid measure. 
See A AM. 

Auxnaili (|i-nmlO. r.f (lY nnail, enamel.] 
'i'o enamel; to tigure or variegate. 

nui>kms ent.iyl'l 

U’lth Liinous Hiitickcs and lull f.urt‘ aiimityM 
s/irnseK 

Aumall t (A-nifiF), n Enamel. 

Aumble 1 (Ain'bh. n Scc^ AMKLK 
Aumbry (Aiu'i>n). n .Same as Amhrf/. 
Aumener.t Aumere,t n [Fr aunmniitre, 
an alniK-chest | An aliiis-eliest. Chaucer. 
Aumery (A'm^’r-i). n. Same as Almonry. 
Aumone (A'nion), H \Vt aumAne ] Ju law. 
Ilium Tenure in aumoiw, a tenure where 
lands lire given in alms to some church or 
religious lioiisi' 

Aumonler (a-mou-er'), n. (Fr, aumhnier.] 
An almoner; a clmpluin ‘.Scyiit Joiie the 
A umouier ' MS. IJarl 
Auncel (an'scl), n 1 Formerly also aunseUs, 
auneere.aunseir, from (KVr. aunoe/le, aun- 
selle, a buliinec, from It lancella, a little bal- 
ance, dun of lance, a biilanee, from L lanx, 
lancis, the scale of u balance J A kind of bal- 
ance for w cighing, anciently used 1 11 England, 
ai>par«'ntly that variety ot the steelyard com- 
monly known as the Danish steel) ard, which 
has a movable fuli-riim and a tl.\ed weight, 
the foretingcr often acting as the fm’iuer. It 
was very inaccurate, and was therefore pro- 
liibited by statute In many parts of Kng- 
luntl the term aunceUircight is still applied 
in regard to the selling of meat by the hand 
w'ltliout seiiles 

Aune (AU), n. (O.Fr. aulne, from L. ulna, 
the anil, an ell .see Ai.NAGE ] A French 
cloth-mcRsure. now superseded as a. standard 
measure by tlie m(;tre 1’he aune nouvelle. 
or usuelle- lj[ metre, or 47] English inches, 
is still used in selling cloth. 'I'he old mea- 
sure of this name varied at different |)laceB; 

; at Rouen it was the same as the English ell, 
46 irii'lies; at Paris 42) inches: at Lyons 
. 471 inches; at Calais inches. 

Aunt (ant), n [O.Fr. ante (corrupted in 
Mod Fr. into (ante), from L. amtfa, whieh 
is contracted, in the same way as emmet is 
contracted into ant ] 1. Tlie sister ot one’s 
' father or mother, correlative to nephew or 
niece 2.t An old woman; an old gossip. 
* 'fhe wisest aunt telling the saddest tale.' 
Shak. 8 t A prneuress; a loose woman. 
Siinuiicr songi; for me and my aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the h.iy. .^hak. 

Aunter.t Auntre,t r.t. (Contracted form 
of O E and Fr. aventure ] To adventure. ‘I 
will arise and auntre it by my fay. ' Giauesr, 
AuntroUBft a. Adventurous. CAauoer. 


F&te, fir, fat, fgll; in#, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not. mbve; tflbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Avnt-SaJly (Ant-uaii), n, a favourite game 
at race-courses and fain, plaved by erecting 
a wooden head on a pole, and putting in the 
mouth or nose a clay pipe, wliich the players 
endeavour to smash by throwing short blud- 
geons at it; the head so used. 

Aur (ftr), n. [Hee AK.J A scar; as, pock- 
awn, marks left by the small-pox [Scotch. ] 
Anra (a'ra), n. [L aum, a breeze, a breath j 
of air, the air.] 1. Lit a breeze or gentle { 
current of air, but generally used for a i 
stream of fine particles flowing from a body, j 
as an eflluvium, aroma, or odour; an exhnl- i 
ation,— 2 A peciilitu* sensation resembling I 
that produced by a current of air - Eptlcp- 
tic aura (aura epile^tiea), a sensation as of 
a current of air, rising from some part of 
Uie body to the head, preceding an attack 
of epilepsy.— a«m, a similar sen- 
sation preceding an attack of hysteria -- 
Electric, aura, a term applied to a supposed 
electric fluid emanating from an electrified 
body, and forming a sort of atmosphere 
around it. Called also Electric. Atmosphere. 
Aural (a'ral), a. Pertaining to the air or to 
an aura. 

Aural (a'ral), a |L auris, the car ) Kelat- 
ing to the car; os, the aural oiittce; aural 
surgery 


person, as Christ, a saint, a martyr, and the j 
like, and intended to represent a luminous ! 
cloud or haze supposed to emanate from ’ 
him. If the flgure is represented in an 
erect position tlie aureola is oval; If sitting, ' 
it in general more nearly approaches a cir- 
cular figure. When it symbolizes Christ a 
cross is inclosed in the aureola — Aureola, 
(jllory, and yimbim an* in popular usage 
frequently confounded, though technically 
tliey have quite distinct uses See 
Xi.MRU.'f —2. Anything resembling an au- 
reola, sf»ectflcally, (a) in astron the ring of ‘ 
light seen round the nuaui in total ecli})scs 
of the sun (h) In meteor, a kind of halo ! 
suiTounding a shadow cast upon a cloud or 
I fog -bank iir dew-covered grass; often ob- 
I served by aeronauts on the upper surface 
I of clouds. Also called a Glory, 

: Auric (a'rik), a [From L aunim, gold ] 

I Pertaining to gold — A uru* oxide, a saturated 
combination of gold and oxygen (Au20.|). 

I Aurlchaldte (a-ri-kal^sit), n (L a arum, 

I gold, luid Cr ciialkos, copfier or bronze ] A 
j mineral occurring in transparent verdigris- 
I green, needle-shaped crystals, which when ; 
! hmIikhmI yield a gold-coloured alloy of cop- \ 
j jier and zinc. 

Auricle (a'ri-kl). ti. |L auricula, ilim from I 


Aurantiacem (A-ran'ti-a"8f)-c). n. ul [New L. 
aurantium pomvm, an orange, from L au- 
ruin, g(dd. Sec OKANOK ] The orange tribe, 
a nat order of plants, or according to others 
a tribe of the nat order Putaceie 'i’hey 
ore polypetalouH dicotyledons, with dark- 
green jointed leaves, containing a fragrant 
essential oil in transparent dots, and a su- 
perior pul]iy fruit, the rind of w'hu'h is also 
filled with essontial oil. The speeJes are ori- 
^nally natives of India, and are unknown 
in a wild state in America. The onlor «‘om- 
prises the orange, lemon, lime, citrtin, ber- 
gamot, ami shaddock or forbidilcn fruit. 
Their flowers are usually odoriferous, and 
their fruits subacid. 

Aurate (flTat), n (L auratus. pp of auro, 
to gild, from aaram, gidd. See At’urM.] 
1. A cuinbination of auric acid with a base, 
os, a a rate of potash 2 A kind of pear 
Aurated (a'rat-ed), a. 1 llesembling g(dd; 
golden - cidoured : gilded [llurc J 2 In 
cheni combined with g(dd 
Aurated (a'i'Ht-e<i), a. \L aans, the ear ] 
Kuretl; having I'urs like the scalIo]>'Shell 
Aureate (a're-at). a (L. aareatus. from 
aureus, golden, from aurum, g<dd ] (i<d 
den; gilded Skelton; Southey 
Aurelia (a-re'li -a), n. I From L nuriiin, g(dd, 
from its colour | 1 In zool the nynqdi, 

chrysalis, or pupa of a lepidopi crons insect. 
See t'HUYSAlil.s 2 A genus<»t Acalcpluc. or 
mediisiform Hydr«»zoa, which pa.sws through 
several changes of form in its development 
ilence— 3 Sometimes applied to tlic adult 
state of any Medusa. 

Aurellan (u-rtyii-an). a Like or pertaining 


! auris, the ear j 1. The external car. or that 
part which is prominent frmn the hend.- 
2 One of tuo cavities in the mammalian 
heart, placed altove the two cavities culled 
vt'ntrieles, .ind restMiilding in shape tin* 

I auricle or cxk*rnal ear 'riiey r«*ceivc the 
I tdood from the veins, and communicate it 
j to the ventricles See Hfaut - 3 An in- 
I striimeiit applieil to the ears io assist in 
I hearing, a kind of ear-triimpet. 

I Auricled (a'ri-kld). a Having eara or iiii- 
I rides; ha\ ing appcndagcH reseinldmg ears. 
In hot applied to leaves w'heii they are fnr- 
iiKlicd with a pan of leaflets, generally dis- 
tinct. but sonietnnes joined w’ltb them 
Auricula tu rlk'u-la). u |1. . the external 
car, the. ear, dim. of nuns, an eiii See | 



Auru ul.i {/’rifoit/ii n n/,t) 


to the aiirelia. as,' the aureliun forni ot an 
insect 

Aurellan (a-re'li-an), n An amatenr col- 
lector and hrei'der of insects, particularly 
of the 1iC]iidopiera 

Aureola, Aureole (fl-rc'o-ia, a'lt-rd). u [Fr 

aureole, from L aureolas, dim. of aureus, 


K\k 1 1 111 hot. a garden flower deiivcil 
lioiii the ytdiow l*rimuln Auneola, found 
native m the Swiss Alps, and sometiinc.s 
called lM*ar’s-e;n troin thesliape «d Itf* leaves 
U lias foi eoiiturich bfcii an olijeet of cull I 
vatioii li> flfirists, wbn havr siieeeedi'd in 
raising from seed a great number of beaiili- 



Aurcola 

^ilden, from aurum, gold.] 1 In paint- 
wg, an illumination surruanding a holy 


fill varn’tie.H 2 In .W a genus of phyto- 
phagiUis or plant-eating gaskTupodoiis mol- i 
iuH<*M, w lio.se organs of I espirat ion are formed j 
ffir lireat lung air. 

Auricular (a nk'u-ler). a [Fiom 1. auric- I 
///fi. the i-ar .See VI Kirn. A ) 1 I’ertainlng i 
to tie* ear<ir the sense of hearing, as, the ' 
auneiifar uvrws 2 IVuilldeu to one’s ear, 
<*speeiall\ privateh eiuifliled to the car of a 

priest , a*-, cMUifession :: Ib'cog- 

lu/cd b> the ear; known or obtaiiieil by the 
sense of bearing; as. auricular evidence 
\(>u nImII I'V .til ifnruM/itr assur.in' e li.ivr v«ur 
s.itisiaLttuii SfinC 

4 t i'<»minuniented or know'ii by report 
• ,twr/ru/«r traditions and feigned iestlmo 
iiic* ’ Jhirou Pertaining to the aiiriides 
of the heart A ui leular feather^, tlie circle 
of feather-* siinoiiiidirig the opening id the 
ear in iiml.s Auricular Jiuffcr, tin* little 
tiiigei from its being most easily Introduced 
into the eai - Aunculur tuhe, a speaking 
tiilie, either purtatde for the use of ileaf 
iKTSons. or earned tadween diftereiit parts 
of a Imilduig for tlie conveyance ot mes- 
sages 

Auricular (a-rik'u-lfir). n In ornith a 
name ajiplied collectively to the auricular 
feathers (which see, under the adjective ) 
Auricularly (ft-rik'u-ltT-ll ), adr In an auri- 


cular manner; siieciflcally. in a secret man- 
ner; by way of whisper; by words addiessed 
to the ear. 

They will soon confess, .'inrl that not anneu/ar/j/, 
but in a loud and audible voice. Pe. H, Men 

Auriculate, Auriculated (a-iik^ri-iat. »• 

rik'u-lat-ed), a 1. Shapeil like the ear. 

2 Having ears or some kind of expansions 
resembling ears ; eared ; in hot. said of a 
leaf with a pair of small blunt projections 
or ears at the base 

Auriferous (a-nf'iir-us\ a. [T. aurifer; 
from aurum. gold, and fero, to produce.] 
Yielding or producing gold; eoiitiiiii ing gold; 
as. auri/erotis quartz; aiirij'erous strutu. 

Mount.iiiik bii; with iniiics, 

Whence niauv a biiistiug 'ilrt-.uu itur\/tr.'u\ i>l.iys. 

1 lieiMSiOt 

Auriflamma, Auriflammeopri-flnm'a. n-ri- 

flam'), n 'I'lu* national golden baniuT of 
France Soe Okifi.ammk. 

Auriform (Ii'ri-form). a \ b. avris. the ear, 
and /lunm, form | Kar-sbaped; baviiig the 
form of the hiinitin eai . in the shape of an 
ear; ns, an auriform shell. 

Auriga (ft-ri'gal. u. | L . a driver, a ehuriiiteer 
a urea, a bridle, and ayn, to drive | 1 In 
list run the Waggoiiei. a constellation in the 
northeiii heniis]ilieie. consisting of sixty- 
eight stars, ineluding ('niiella of the first 
nuigiiitiiile 2 In mnl. (u) the fourth lobe 
of Hie liver (f>) A bamliige for the sides. 
Aurigaldpii'gfdku [.S-e AruiOA j Pertain- 
ing to a chariot or earriage. lltare J 
AurigatiOU m-n-ga'hlion ), It ( b. u III lyiitio, 
from iiiniyo, to be a cbarloteer See Al HI- 
CA I Tlie iu‘t or prnetiee of di iviiig lioises 
liarnesseil to earriuges. lie Quinccy 
Aurigraphy ((i-rig'ra-fl).ii 1 1. aurum, gold, 
imdltr yrapho. to wiite ) The art or prac- 
tice of writing in golden elniracters 
Aurilave (u'H liiv), u |b. anns. the oar, 
and liti'o, to wash | An ear-liriisb. E. U 
Kniyht 

Auriphrygiate(p-H-frij'l-af). a IL aurum, 
gold, amt phryuture, to adorn with Plirygiiiii 
needle-work j Kmbroidered w’ltli gold ‘ Nor 
wore he mitre here, preeioiis or aiiriphry- 
yiute ' Southey, | Kare | 

Auripigmentum (»Ti-]»ig-men"tuin) See 

OKPIMKNT 

Auriacalp (ii'ri skal(>), n, |i. auris, ear. 
and setilpu, to senipc. | An instrument to 
eleiiii the ears, used also in ojienitioiis of 
smgerv on the ear 

Auriscope d|Ti skop), n |b nuns, the ear, 
and (Jr Klffr/w'w, to view 1 An liisti'umeni for 
ascertaining the condition of Hie Kusla- 
eliian tube E ll h’uiuht 
Aurist (u'nst). u |1. uun's, ear j Hue 
skilled III disonlers of the eai, or who pro- 
fesses to eiiie them 

In I ll|•l.ln(l lln- tin ill! .ll prnli-.-.inn i> <livnlr-(| into 
i.in-i, Miri't mis, .i|>Mtln‘> .on ^ .n < mn hriirv, 
oi nlisl .. 0/0 f i/i, ili-ntists .S/» (. ( //•«>/». 

Aurlted (ii'rit ed), n [L auritus, from aw- 
/•// Hh eai I In bot and zoo/ eared, iiiirieu- 
l.ite hii\ ing hdn-s or aiqieiidiiges like an ear. 
AurOCephalOUB (u ro-ser'al ns), a |L 
uueuifi, gold, and krphnle. Hie bead j 111 
zo>// ehanieten/ed b> a gold-coloured head 
Aurochs (u'roks). // Jli aurochs, uuerorhs, 
Hu- aiiroebs 11 (i dr, a wild bull (I.atin 
form vrus), and ohso, li orhs, an ox ) A 
siieeies of wild hull or huflalo. the hoiuissus 
of Aristotle, III ON Ilf rn-Hiir. hisnn of Pliny, 
the Kniopeaii hisiui, lioi, (•< Houuio^us Hisou 



Anm li‘ f//' nrn\) 


of model II iiatiiriiliHis This aiiinnil was 
onre ahuiiditiit louming In herds ovei many 
parts III till eoiitiiieiil of Kiiropc, preferring 
csiH-i'ialh the neighbourhood of huge for- 
estn 'I he spread of population has ivdijced 
its nuiiihei’H, and were it not foi the protec- 
tion afforded liy the Emperor of HushIu to 
a few herds whieli inhabit Hie forests of 
Liibuitiiia it would soon be extinct 


ch, eAain; Ch, Sc. locfc; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, aing; 
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AnrOQSranide (A-r5-iran-i^. n. [L. auTum, 
gold, an<l £. cyanuU.] In ehem. a com- 
pound formed of the cyanide of gold and a 
basic oxide 

Aurora (a-rO'm), n ( I. . tlie godtless of morn- 
ing, the <lawn, for uti older form auHoga; 
allied tf) <ir avtum, the morrow; £<)«, the 
dawn; Hkr UM/uimi, dawn, which is from 
root uvh, to Imrii, seen also in L. uro, 
uHtuvi, to hiirii, anrum, gold | 1. The rising 
light of the morning ; the dawn of day, or 
morning twilight. -- 2. The goddess of the 
morning, or dawn deified. I'lie jioets repre- 
senteil her as rising «)Ut of the ocean in a cha- 
riot, her rosy fingers dropping gentle dew. 
.H.The aurora iiorealis or the aurora australis 
(the polar lights): in this sense the word has 
the plural form rtorom*. Aurora hormlut, 
that is horeal or northern aurora, the ni>rt]i- 
ern lights or streamers, a luininous nieteorie 
phenomenon np]iearing at night: it usually 
manifests itself hy streams of light useeiiil- 
ing towards the zenitii from a dusky line of 
cloud or liaxeii few degrees ahove the hori- 
xoii, and stretehnig from the north towards 
the west and east, so us to form an are, with 
its ends on the horixon Sonietiiiuis it ap- 
pears in detaeliiMl places, at other times 


AuroMUurlte (g-ro-teriQ-rlt), n. [L. a«- 
, rum, gold, and £. ^Uurite.] An ore of tel- 
j luriura containing gfdd and silver. 

AuroUB (ft'rus), a. [L. aurum, gold 1 In 
ehem applied to an oxide of gold (AuoO), 
C4>ntuintng two atoms less of oxygen than 
auric oxide. See Aijkic. 

Aurum (a'rum), n. [L., gold. The root is 
prohnhly the same as that in aumra (which 
see).] (Jold Aurum fulminaim, yoM t\w- 
solved in aqua regia or nitro-miiriatic acid, 
and precipitated liy ammonia; fulminating 
gold I'his precipitate is of a lirown yellow 
or orange colour, and when exposed to a i 
moderate heat, or stnii'k, detonates with i 
coiihideraide noise It is proiialdy an am- I 
moniiiin anrate ( A u ( N H4) f Mia)* — -d «- 
rum mmaicum or aurum muHimim, mosaic , 
gold, a yellow goid-like alloy, containing 
alioiit equal qinintities of copper and zim*. 
AUflCUlt (4H-kult'), V. i [L nuMutto, tor a imt- 
cuhia, to listen, from auricula, older autu- 
cula, dim of aurtn. the ear J To listen, to 
give ear; speeifically. in pathul. to listen to 
tile stiunds of the action of the lungs or | 
heart, or to those given out by the chest or { 
alMloiiieii on fiercussioii. ' 

Auscultation (as-kul-ta'shon), n. l.f The 


ginning.' Jto. Surat.— Prosperous; for- 
tunate: applied to persons. 

Au^uants chief! thy race in times to come 
Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome. 

3. Pavourahle. kind; propitious: a^Sed^to 
persons nr things. *Thy auepiewus mis- 
tress ’ Shak. ‘ Aunpicioug gBlcB.' Shak.— 
4 t Showing joy; happy. ‘Withananspiciomr 
and 11 dropping eyc.^ Shak. 

Auspiciously ( »-siii ' shiis-li ). adv. In an 
auspicious manner; with favouralde omens; 
hapjiily; prosperously ; favomuhly ; propi- 
tiously. 

I looked for ruin; and encrea&e of honour 
Meets me / Middleton. 

Auspldousness (a-spi'shus-nes), n. The 
stiiti? of being auspicious; a state of fair 
promise; prosperity. 

Auster (gs'Uir), n. [L. aueter, a dry south 
wind J 'J’he south wind. * Drizzly Auster.* 
Thotmion 

Austere (a-steri), o. |L. austerus. Or. oms- 
ti^roK, harsh, from auo, hauo, to dry. Tlie 
same root is seen in K. sere.'] 1 Severe; 
harsh; rigid; rigorous, stem: applied to 
pci'sons ami things, as, an austere muster; 
an austere look 


it almost covers the v»li«de sky As the ' 
streams of light liuvc a treiniiioiiH motion 
they are called in inunj places ‘tlie merry 1 
dancers ' 'l'iie\ uHsiiine many sitapes and 



a variety of colours, from 11 pah* red or yel- | 
Inw'to a deep red or lilood eoloiir; ami in the | 
northeni latitudes serve to illiiininate the 
earth and cheer tlie gloom of long aiiih'r | 
nights The aiqiearanee of the aurora lio 
realis so exactly reseiiiiiles the etfeets of 
artificial electricity that tlierc is every rca 
son lo iK'Iieve tliiit llieii eaiiscs are identi- 
cal When elect ricity passes thnmgii rare- 
fled air it exhiliitH a ditfiisi'd Inniinoiis 
streani which Inis all tlie cliariieteristic a]i- 

{ learunei'H of I lie aiirorn, and hence it is 
dghi.v prohaide that tliis natural piicuom- 
eiion is oeeasioned hy the iiassage of elec- 
tricity tlirough tlic U]>pi'r regions of the at 
nioHpliere. 'I'lie inlliieiice of the aurora upon 
tlie magnetic needle is now eonsidoivd as 
an useerlaiiieil fact, and the eonneetioii lie 
tween it and iinignetisni is further evident 
from the fact tliat the heaiiiH or eoruscations 
issuing from a iiomt in the horizon west of 
nortli are frequently observed to run 111 the 
iiiHgtietic iiiei'idiaii At the same time, n 
luminous areli is oceusioually seen stivteli- 
iiig across the heavens, and crossing the 
iiiugiictie inerldiaii at rigid angles Tlie 
aurora borealis is said to he frequently ae- 
eompiiiiied liy sound, which is variously de 
scribed us rt*stMuhliiig the rustling of pieces 
of silk against each otiicr, or tlic sound of 
wind against the flame of a eamlle dn- 
rora australis, tlie auixira (»f tlie southern 
hemisphere, quite n similar phenomenon 
to that of the north Aurora jtotaris, ]io- 
lur aurora, the aurora of either tlie nor- 
thern or tlie southern lieiiiispliere. 

Auroral (ii-riVral). a 1 Itelonging to or 
resemhling Aurora or the dnwii; lieloiigiiig 
to or resemhling the polar lights; rosiMite; 
rosy • Her elieeks siitYiised with an auroral 
blush ■ LomtfeWur 2 In peU. appellative 
of the tK'Oond of Piofessor li, Rogers' fifteen 
dix'lsions of the I’uheoroic strata in the Ap- 
palachian chain of North America, the 
names of wliich suggest nietiipliorically the 
ditfereiit natural periods of the day; it eor- 
reaponds to a certain extent with our middle 
Cambrian 


act of lisUiiitiig or hearkening. 

Vou sti.ill hc.ir wh.u ilcsorvcs atlentivt- 
tion /» 

2 In mod a method of distinguishing the ‘ 
state of tile internal purls of the iiody, pur- | 
iiiMiIutiy of tlic thorax and abdomen, by j 
oliHcrvmg tlie sounds arising in the part 
eitlier tiirough the itiiinediaic application 
of tlic cur to its surface (iniincdiiite uiiseiil- ' 
iaiion). or liy applying the sti*thos<’oi»c to > 
tile part and listening through it (mediate | 
uiisciiltatioii). (See STKTHosroi*E ) A US- { 
eiiltatioii iiiiiy Itc used witli more or less ad- | 
vantage in nil i*aHCH where niorhid sounds j 
are iirodiiced, lint its general applieation.s , 
are tlie nuseultatum of ivspirution, tin* 
uuseultation of the voice; auscvltatinu of ' 
the cough, auscultatwn of sounds foreign , 
to alt tliese, Imt sonietiineM aeeoiiipanyiiig 
them ; auseultatioa of the iietions ot the ! 
heart; obstetric auscultation. The parts 1 
when struck also give ditteivnt sounds in | 
iieaith and disease. See TKlun ssiON, Pi.KXI- ; 
MKTMK 

AuBCUltator (gs'kiil-tiit-t^r). n Une who 
pruetises auscultation. 

Auscultatory (4H-kurta-to-ri),a. Pertaining 

to aiiseuliatioii 

Auslaut (ouH'iout). u. |(l , from prefix aus, 
denoting eoiiipletion or termination, niid 
taut, sound 1 in philtd the lliinl souml of a 
Word 

Auspex (a'speks), u {L.. a contr. of aris- 
from aris, a bird, and speno, to view | 
(hie who divines hy idiservirig tlic motions, 
cries, iV;e , of birds; 11 diviner in general; I 
an augur 

Ausplcal (a'spi-kul), a Auspicatory . per- 
taining to omens or auspices [Rare J I 
Auspicate (H'spi-kat), r.t pivt iV p|> avspi- 
catrti ; ppr auspicatnuj |L. avspicur, to 
take tlie allspices. See Aiispkx J 1 To 
initiate with fsinip or ccreiiioiiy; to inau- 
gurate- a sense lion owed from the Roman 
pnietiee of taking tlie uus])iees before under- 
taking niiy important hiisiness ‘ To auspi- 
cate the concern and set it agoing with 
n lustre ’ Lamb. 

Thc> .ill llifir pniccedings Hut ke 

•2 To in* fill augury of , to foirshou ‘ A ^ 
comet tliut did auspicate lasting glory to 
Augustus' state ' It Junson 
Ausplcatet Ui'^^ld-kat), a Auspicious llcr- 
nck 

Auspicatory (fl'spi-ka-to-ri). a of or he- 
loiiging to auspices or omens 
' Auspice (fl'spis). » [L auspicium, from 
ausLtex (which w*c) 1 1 An augury fnun 
Idnis; an omen or sign in general, as, to take 
, the auspices; an auspice of good fortune ■ 

' 2 iToteetioii; fiuour sliowir, iiillucnee. 

t'.nsit f.illii r Mars .’iiul jjrtMtor |i'\f. 

!!> whitsi IukIi ttur/iif Koiiu* li,ith stond 
•Sii loit^ H 

3 The good fortune that foUow's a ]>ersmi; 
fnvourahU' iiitlueiiee iirising fi-om the pres- 
ence of some person • now always in the 
plural; as, under his ausjiiees the war was 
siHiti iirought to n successful tennination 

Auspicial (s-api'shal). a Relating to niis- 
' pices or iniiens; as. auspiciai rites. [Rai'e ] 

, Ausnidous (ipspi’shiis), a [See AUSPICE ] 

1 Having omens of success, or favourable 
appearances. ‘Happy and auspicious be- 


Rut what < hit. fly ilistinj7iiish{’rl the .irmy nf Cmm- 
w ell from other artiiies w.is the. au.Uere morality, and 
the fear of t.iul which pervaded nil r.iiiks 

Mauiulav. 

2. Sour; harsh; rough to the taste: applied 
to tilings, ns, austere fruit or w'inc * Sloes 
austere' C.oieper — ‘.K. In the fine arts, a 
tenn a]iplie(l to a rigid rendering of what 
till* artist conceives to be unadorned trnth- 
fiilness; severely and sci‘U]uilousIy truth- 
ful 

Austerely (H-stcr'll). adv. in an austere 
manner, severely, rigidly; haishly ‘What- 
ever hypocrites austerely talk of purity.’ 
Milton 

Austereness (a stei-'iics). n 1 'i'lic state or 
quality of licing austere: (a) severity in 
maimers, liarshness; austerity ‘The au- 
stereuess of my life * Shak (h) Roughnesa 
111 taste 

Austerity (a sleTI-ti), n. [L avsteritas. 
Sei* At STKKK I Severity of manners or life; 
rigour, strictness; harsh discipline. ‘Rigid 
looks of clniste austenty' Milton ‘The 
hyjiocrisy and austerity of the Pharisees of 
the Coniinon wealth ' Macaulay 

(‘destine would not |>.iss the holy si a&rvti in pomp 
.ind s( ( nl.ir Inisini ss Hi had deternimed to seclude 
hmist If 111 all his wonted solitude and ousterities 

.Mil man. 

Austin (liH'tlii), a I Contr ft>r AuyustinJ\ 
Appellative of eertaiii inonastie fraterni- 
ties, especially certain canons and friars of 
the onler of Ht Augustin, as, J ustin friars. 
Sec A U« USTIN 

Austral (Rs'tral). a [J, australis, from aus- 
ter. the south wind, or soiitli 1 Southeni; 
lying or lieing in the south. uH,austral lands; 
aasttal signs Austral pole, in elect tlie 
)>ole of tlie magnetic nectllc wiiieli set'ks the 
nortli magnetic pole, or tiiat which {nis- 
8CSSUS dissimilar mugnetisin to itself : op- 
Iiosed to boreal pole, or tli.'it whieli jioints to 
the south Austral siyns, tlie six last signs 
of the zodiac, or those south of the equator. 
Australasian (as tral n'shi-an), a. [From 
Australasia, lit soutliein Asia, from aus- 
tral, Koiitlicrii (sec At'STIiAl.), and Asia.] 
Relating or lielongiiig to Australasia. 
Australasian (4'>-ti'al a'sln-aiii, u. A nativr 
of Australasia. 

Australian (as-triVli an), a. [From Aus- 
tralia, from L australis, southeni. See 
Austkai..! Pertaining to Australia. 
Australian (os-tra li im), n A native or 
iiiluiiatunt of Australia 
Australioid (tis-trVli-oid), a. In ethn. per- 
tniiinig to line of the gioups into which the 
different races of man may be classified, 
comprising tin* native race of Australia, the 
Papuans, tile indigenous non- Aryan inhabi- 
tants of central and southern India, and 
certain other races. 

Australioid (tui-tru'li-oid), n In ethn. an 
individual of the Australioid group 
Australize (as'tral-iz), v.i To tend south* 
wardly. or to the southeni magnetic pule, 
OH a magnet. 

Tlivsr (iii<-i(;nct.s) do srptentrionate at one extreme, 
ami .tuyfhilisr .it the other. -Sir J. Jitov/ne. 

Austrian (ft8'trl-nn),« [From A ustria, a la- 
tinized name corresponding tit Oesterreieh, 
the (i name of Austria, meaning literally 
eastcni reich or kingdom, so called reli^ 
tively to the wcsteni dominions of Charle- 
magne ] Pertaining to Austria. 

Austrian (as'tri-anX n. A native of Austria. 


Fate, far. fat, full; me, met. h{ir; pine, pin; uOte. not, mOve; tdbe, tub bpll; oil. pound; h. Sc. abune; S, Sc* tcy. 
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AUftrlnet (fts'trl^, a. [L. from 

auater, south.] South; southerly; south- 
ern. Bailey. 

Austromancy (fts'tr6-man-8l). n. [From 
L. auater, the south wind, and Gr. manteia, 
divination.] Suothsaying, or prediction of 
future events, from observations of the 
winds. 

Autarchy t (s'tar-ki), n. [Gr. autarch Ui— i 
autoH, self, and archc, government.] Abso- 
lute power; autocracy. 

A certain {government c.ilicrl an auta rch v, of which 
he makes Gofl the only judge * MtUon 

Auter,t n. Altar. Chaucer. 

Auter droit (g-tr-drwa). n. In law French, 
another’s right. 

Auterfolts (j^-tr-fwg). a [Norm . siinie as 
Fr. autrej'out, at anotlier time J A law 
French term introduced into the plea of 
former trial ns a bar to a second prosecu- 
tion for the same olfence — Auter/tattf nc- 
quit, the plea of a former acquittal A u tcr- 
joite attaint, the plea of former attaint. 
Auter/oits convict, the plea of former con- 
viction. The pleas of nuterfoiU attaint and 
auter/oits convict were abolished by 7 and S 
Geo. IV 

Auter-vie (a-tr-ve), n. in law French, 
another's life. - Tenant pour auter-vie, one 
who hidils an estate by tlie life of another 
Authentic (u-then'tik), « (L anthentims 
-Gr authentikos, original, genuine, from 
aiithentes, one wlio does anything with his 
own hand, the real author | 1 llsiving 

authority; as. (a) genuine; being what it 
purports to be; valid; capable of lieing re- 
lied oil, authoritative: opposed to tictithms 
or counter/eit, or to unauthorizal ; as, an 
authentic ivport or register. ‘ J ove's a uthvn- 
tic fire.’ Milton 

It were extreme parti.ility and luiustKe, the flat 
denial and o\crthrownf hcrsell (lustuefto put lu r 
own autheutu sword into the hand of .in unnist and 
wicked man Mtifou 

Hpecifleallj , in law, vested with all due for- 
iiialities, executed by the proper authori 
tics and legally attested: as. an authentic 
deed, (h) Of persons (authors of liooks), re- 
liable, trustworthy. ‘Origcii.aiuostuf/rAcn 
tic author in this iioiiit.’ Urevint {e)\ 
Having authority in a more general sense; 
of high rank or standing as an author 

Men might ta fly all iied.inlisins, and not rashly t" 
use all w«irils th.it are met witli ni everj l.tii^lish 
writer, whether aut/ientu or not I 

2 In music, having an immediate rehition 
to the key-note or tonic; in distinction from 
plaqal, having a correspomiing relation to 
the ilftli or dominant, in the octave below 
the ke>-note - Authentic meloilies, tliofu* 
which luite tlieir firincipal nott'S lictwecn 
the ke>-note and its octave, m distinction 
from plaiialmeloilies, which have their prin 
cipal notes in the octave below tlie Dftli of 
the key — -I uthent.ic niomls or tonet,,i]u' four 
moods introduced by St Amlirose, in wliicii 
the principal notes of the melodies arecon- 
ilned within the octave above the ke> note, 
111 distmetiun from the plaijal mouth or 
tones introduced by Gregorv tliefire.at in 
which the principal notes of tlic melodies 
are contined within the octave ladow llie 
llfth of the key ~ -Authentic eadenct, the 
same as perfect cadence See under I'Kii- 
FKCT - Authentic, Genuine. When apjdied 
to a written documentor a book the foimer 
indicates that it is reliable as naiTating real 
facts, the latter that we have it as it left 
its author's hands; as. an authentic historj. 
a geiiui • text Authentic is thus equiva- 
lent to trustworthy, reliabie; fienuine to un- 
adulterated 

A hook IS that whi,li w.is written by tlie 

orrsoi) wh>i*,e name it bears . an nutJu'ii/i, book 
IS that wluoh relates iii.itters of fai t .is thi'> really 
ha|ipeiic(i A book may lie anthenfo withoiil being 
X'runme. amt without being ao/^irufir 

up n.ttuot 

Authentic t (fi-thcu'tik), n An authentie or 
genuine ilociimcnt * Authentics and tran- 
scripts ’ Fuller. 

Authentical (a-then'tik-al), a Same ns 
Authentic, but less comiiioii 

His testimony will lie aut/ienhcal. /iV.ik FI 

Authentically (a-then'tik-al-li). adv I It an 
autheiitie manner; with the reouisitc or 
genuine authority ‘ Not yet authentiiMllf/ 
deeitled ' Sir T. Browne. 

AuthenticalneBS (a-then'tik-al-ncs), n 
1. The quality of liclng authentic or trust- 
worthy; the (luality of lieiiig of good autho- 
rity; authenticity. 

They did not at all rely on the autfunhcftinesi 
thereof Hamm/ 

ch,cAain; Ch, Sc. loeA; g,yo; J,job; 


2. The quality of being genuine or what it 
purports to be; genuiueness. 

Nothing can be mure pleasant th.tii to see virtuosos 
about a cabinet of meclals. descanting upon the \ alue, 
rarity, and aitthenhcalnest of the several pieces 
Adiitsen 

[In both uses obsolete or obsolescent, authen- 
tieity having siiiK^rstuled it in the former use 
and genuineness in the latter.] 

Authenticate (ft-then'ti-kat). v.t pret. 
A pp. authenticated : ppr authenticating. 

I. To render Authentic , to give uiitbority 
to by the proof, attestation, or formalities 
1*0(1 Hired by law, or sutHcient to entitle to 
crodit. 

I'lie king serves only as a notary to autftmtiiate 
the choice of judges Hurke 

2 To prove authentic; to determine as 
genuine 

1 h.ivc authentuated \t\o portraits of th,u prince 
Str A* // .t!pt\e 

Authenticate t (ji-tbcn'ti-knt). n Aiitbcn- 
tK'uted hla rf of Mon m o u th 

Authentication (i)-tbcirti-ka"shon), n 
The act of autlieiiticating . the gitiiig of 
aiitliority by the iiecessnrj formalities 
Authenticity (H-tben-tis'i-ti). n. 1 'J'he 
(iuality of being iiutheiitie or true ; tlie 
(luality of Iteing estaldislied b> authority 
for trutli and eorrcctness ; as, tlie ant hen 
ticitg of Scriptures 

\\ e comp.ire the miri.itive with the .u tmint ot tin 
times wht iiit w.isi onipi.seil, .iiul.iit lett s.itislifil with 
till .tnlheueu it\ ot its U .uiing .uits dott s. 

*2 Genunieness. the (piality of being geim- 
me, original [ Accurate w riters now cmploy 
tli(* w'ord only m the former usage. See 
, Al’TIlKNTIC. fJKM'INKXKSS | 

Authenticly (« llien'tik-li), adv. Autben 
iicall). jUare ] 

. AuthenticneBBdi tlieirtik-iies). n. Autben 
ticity ‘ ’I'be of that decree ' 

Hammond (Hare | 

' Authentics (a-tlH*n'tiks), n. in civil law, 

I a Latin iruiislalioti from the Greek of tbt* 

I novels or m‘W (*om>titutioiiK of .histiiiiaii. 

> made by an aiionyiiioiis atitbor* so i‘alleil 
because the novels weie traiiKlattMl entire 
to distiiigiiiHli It from tin* (‘p>tome made 
b> .liiliau 

Author (ii'tbor), n (L. auctor. improncrly 
wiitlen also aiittu, author, irom ato;eo, 
auefum, to mci*<*use, to iu*odm*e .set* \lc- 
TH»N I I The begiinier, former, or first 
mover of anything, be towtiom it owes its 
origin, origniator, (‘reabn*, ellb*icnt (‘.nisc 
applied to pcrsoiiH, as, tJod m tin* author of 
tin* miiverse ‘'I'lse law, tin* author 
whcri'of IS God ’ Ihsthei. 

I hii*. King 1 .itiims in th* thiol i|(gri‘c 
il.nl S.tturn *.l In. I.iiinly Hrydro, 

2 Cause applied to things (Harcl 

'I h.it W'liK h I .th* .lr**iigth *•! (In ir .iinitv sli.iU proxr 
th* iimiii (li.itL aotho* <i| ih*.it v.iri.ini *• Shak 

;{ Tin* tirignial (*oiiiposcr of a literary w*ork, 
as dihtinguislicd irom a (*oinpiIcr, traiislutor, 

01 editor 

.\n auOiot h.is tin * hnice nf his own thoiight'.wim h 
,1 tr.in .l.it'ir h.e not lUyaeo. 

Mdsi ouihi I \ *^0 .11 th* It w*»rks nr buy, 

(..irth .h I n*'t writ* In . *>wii In ji* lu.iri /’.*/*' 

4 In Srof.s law. one from whom a title to 
propel tv is derived either by iiilieritaiiee 
or otlierw ise,i->.peeially one from wb'»ii) title 
isdeiive*! by jiiircliasc or otherwise than by 
way of (It scent 

Author! la'tlior), rt I 'lo occasion, to 
cltfct ' K\(*(*rable slaiiglitt*!'' what band 
bath authored if'’ Bean a Ft 2 To 
tell (U* declare *Alon* of bim I dan* not 
author’ Massmger (Kan* i 
Authoress (a'tbor-es). n A female author 
Authorial (a-tlaVri-al), a I'ertunniig to 
an author 'Ihv authorial ' we ” Hare 
[Hare I 

AuthoriSXn ( irthor-i/jn ). n Aiithorslnp, 
(|uuiitv of an aiitiior I Rare | 
Authoritative <it-tbor'i-la-tiv).(i. l. IJuving 
due authority . liaMiig the sain tioii or weight 
of aiitliority. exereising authority * A utko- 
riUitire teat lung ' Barrow 
Aiisrli.i W.IS r/tinprllcrd l*i publish .*in iiMfhfrtr.ttiTe 
(-(innni «>f in-. l»c* nist s*. i.i.iny * npi*-. *if 

It were .ilrc.i'iy :n i irLul.itinn fr*iin ii'ites 'if let tnr*' . 

( // »/**/ 

2 Having an air of authority: positive; per- 
emptoi*>'. di(*tatonal ‘The inof*k authon- 
tatire manner of the one and the insiiiid 
mirtli of the otlier.’ Swift 

Authoritatively ( li * tlnn* ' i - ta - tiv - ll ). adv 
In ail aiithoritntixe iiiiiiiiicr. with u sliowof 
aiitliority : with due authority 
AuthorltativenesB ( » - thor ' i - ta - ti v - nes ). 
n. Tin* quality of lieing authoritative ; an 
ai*ting by authority; authoritative appear- 
ance 

II, Fr. ton; ug, siiqjp; th, then: th, fAiti; 


Authority (s-thor'i-ti), u. [L. awtoritOM. 
power, as of an auilior, producer, or legal 
I source, warrant, evidence See Author.] 
i 1. Legal power, or a right to eommanil or 
I to net, w hethei* original or deiogated ; os, 

' the authoritg of a prince over subjects and 
I of parents over children. 

j If l.iw. autfiority, and power deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Antoiuu Shak 
Ily wliat tiuthio (ittest tiicni these things, and wlni 

ga\ethcethis.tf<Mi>*r/vI Mark xi a8 

2. The power derived from opinion, respect, 
or esttMiin . influence conferred liy charno- 
ter, oihee, station, mental superiority, ami 
the like . crt'dit ; an. the authority of age 
or example; a magistrate of groat authority 
in the city. 

Truth, wisdom, saiutitmie sen're and pure, . 
Whcin-i* true ttuf/ito-ify m men .Miitm, 

3 t i’owei* in a general st'iise. 

The roriigibie autht»nt\ of tins lies in our wills 
SO.ti: 

I 4 A person or persons or a body ext'reising 
power or eommand. generally in tlie )iliirnl; 
ns. tlie civil and military authorities, a The 
outward marks of HUtliority, especially, the 
expression of authority in the (Muintcmuice. 

yon liaii* that in your i oimli'ii.iin'i' whn h I wouKI 
f.iiii I .ill m.istcr yVh.it's th.it y .lufhen\\ SA.r/* 

(> TIuit to which or one to whom an a]>peal 
or refereii(*e may l(e made in support of any 
opinion, a(*tion, or course of eoiidtict , os, 
(a) testimony, witness, he wlio or tliai 
whi(*li testitIcK ‘And on that high aafAo- 
lity had believed ' Milton 
Simiciliiiig I h.kve hiMiil nl this, whu li I Wdiihl be 
gl.ul til liinMi) snswiit .ill ' oaln mi'll 

S/r /■ Sidtiev 

(h) Weight of testimony, credibility: as, an 
iiistonaii of no authority ‘ .\uthority of 
the Scriptures’ llookri (r) An author 
liaviiig adequate knowledge (d a subject; 
an aiitlior tliat may lie relied on. a standard 
aiitlioi ; also, tlu* writings of sucli aii author, 
(rf) III law, a prc(*cdcii(, decision of a court, 
olUcialdcchiratioii, opinion, or sa.viug worthy 
to lx* taken as a pr(>eed(*iit (r'liIuHtiflcatioii; 
couiiteiiaiice, w’lirrant 

Tim \i . 111! llii'ir mblii iv h.iic onfftenty 
\\ III ll |i ilyi . ,ti .ll till Ill'll III '• 'i/utk 

Syn rowel, sway. Mile, force, asccmlciicyf 
control. iiillu(>ii('c 

Authorizable (u'tlior i/-a-bI). a 'I’hat may 
111* uuthonyed ‘A eciisiire authorizable * 
llammoml 

Authorization (ii'thoi i7;.u"Hiioii). u 'riie 
actof aiitfiori/.iiig, thi’iietof giving aiiihorliy 
or legal power; (‘slablisliiiK'iit l>y uutluu'ity. 

‘ Tlie authorizatio . of laws ’ Motley. 
Authorize (H'tlior-i/.), r f pret iV pji author- 
izni. ppr authonziny I 'I'o give aiitliority. 
warrant, or legal power to, to give a righC to 
act; to em]Miwei', as, to uuthorize eommis 
sii*ii(*is to settle the boundary of tlie state 
2 'I'o make l(*gii1 , as, itt authorize a marriagu. 
:> To ei^talilisb by aiitliority. or >»y usage or 
pulrlic opmioii; to warrant, to sanction, as. 
an authorized idi<im of laiiguagf; 

AM \irlm lies m (lie pow* r ol di-iiviiig our iiwn 
■ ll sire, will r* ii,.isiiii iloi s not ,ntftiori-r them 

/ o, A f. 

*1 ll* r* jiiirl Ilf the I ommi'.sioii w.e.t ikeii into iiiiiiied' 
i.ite* oiiMiler it.iitibylhi est.iti s I hey resolved, with- 
out on* 'll .'.eiiiietil loll e, tli.it the order •igne'l liy 
\\ ilh.im iliil not oufkieiiii the sl.iiighler ol ( .lent i*c. 

.l/iKii/r/iiy 

4 To warrant tlie truth or corrc(*tm:HK of. 
[Rare | 

A w'im.iii’s story .it .i winli r’s lire, 

.■lut/ii'i itrd by lier gr.iiul.im S/iok- 

7’o authorize one's self,] to rely for aii- 
llionty • Authorizniy liimself, for the most 
jiart, on otlici* liiston'es ’ Sir P Sidiiry 
Authorless ({I'tlior les), a. W'itlioiit an 
antiior. 

Authorlet (u'thor-let), u A petty autiior. 
BlarkwoisVs Mna 

Authorllng (a'tlior-Ung), n A petty autiior. 

f 'oleridye 

Authorly (a'thor-ll), a. Ifelonging to an 
autiior ‘ He kcephliisown auf/ior/j/scerets.’ 
Cowper I Rare | 

Authorship (a'thor Hhi]i), n 1 The (piality 
or state of l•(*lllg an atiUior 
Ifth* f'lnii.ilisls'if tliiss'irt werei rcr.ted inlop.iten 
tec. with I sole- ( iimmis* ion ol uiithor’ihtf'. we sh'»nl*l 
nti'hiiild* dly v *■ 'in h writmv' i" onr *l,iys .e. would 
eithi T wholly we.iti us fri'in .til b'loks in geiier.il. or 
.It It.i' I fcni .ill sut h .e* were ih* pr«.«lnf t f»f 'mr own 
iMli'iti 'Jut/ffd/urv 

2 'I’be source from which a work pro(*ceds; 
as, a work whose authorship is unknown 
Authotype (a'tli(’>-tl]i), n. a tyja* or bhs;k 
containing a facsimile of an niitograph. 
A’ //. Knight 

w, wig; wh, urAig; *h, arorc. - See KKT. 
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AutoWOfrapher(ft't6-bI-oK''ra-ffir).n. One 
who writes an aiitobiofcraphy, that is, an 
a('.count of his own life 
Autohiofrapblc, AutobiompMcal (a-td- 
hl'o-grarik. a*to-i>i'o-graf"iK-al ), o. I*ertain- 
ing to, eoiMlHtiiig of, or uontainlng auto- 
biography. 

AutoMographically(a-to-l)i'o-graf"lk-aMi), 
adn. Ill an auioltiographical niaiiner. 
AutobtographlBt (a't<)-hi-og"ra-nht), «. 

Haiiie as A ntohunjrnpher 
Autobiography (»'to.ln*og"ra-n). n. [(ir 
autoN, stnf, and K buHjraphy (which see). | 
Biography or nienioirs of u person written 
by himself 

AutocaipouB, Autocarplan (a tb kar^ims, 
H-to-kar‘j)i*an),a ((i r au tm, self, and knrpM, 
fru f t. J 1 n hot a iiaiiie gi ven to fruits eoiisistiiig 
of the pericarp, without any organ, Hiicli as 
the calyx, outwardly iidhcniig 
Autochronograph ( h ■ t«» ^ k nm ' o - graf ) n 
((ir prefix auto, self, ainl K rhromujntph 
(which see) | An iiiHtriinieiit for the iimtaii- 
taiieous self-recording of time A'.// Knoiht 

Autochthon (ft-tok'thdn), n pi Autoch- 
thonOB (a-iok'tiion e/) |(*r itiitnrhf/inn, 

one sprung from the soil, fnnn autoH, 
self, and chtfion, llie earth.) 1 (hie of the 

I iriiiiitive InhahitantH of a country , a niem- 
>er of the race found in a country at tlie 
time of the earliest known set tlenient; an 
aboriginal iiihahitant 2 'I'hat whieli is 
original to a particular country, or wiiich 
had there its first origin 
Autochthonal. AutochthonouB (n tok'- 

tlioii-al, a-tok'thon-UH), n. Of or pertaining 
to autochtlioiies, iiidigeiious 
AutOChthonlC (u tok-thon'ik). n In- 
digeiioiiH 

Autoclave (a'to klav), n )Kr., from Or. 

C reflx no to, self, and L Hanm, a key ) A 
iiid of sb'Wpan the lid of which is kept 
close and steam tight by the steam ]n*o- 
ceeding from the coiiteiits of the pan 
It is merely an application of rapin's 
digcMfer to culinary purposes .Sec 1)1- 
OKstkii. .*1 

Autocracy (iptok'ra -si), n (Or nutokrateia, 
alisolute power, from auton, self, and kratm, 
)iower ] 1 Alisolute nower of dcUTiiiining 
one's own actions, independent or self- 
derived power; sole right of self govern- 
iiient, self rule * .Man’s will, that great seat 
of fi'uedoiu, that, with ii kind of autocracy 
and Mupreiiiucy within itself, coinniniidK its 
own aetions ’ South 

It (llif <liviiu* wilt) Minvrs, not by llo cxtcrii.i) tin* 

f nilsr or nil lin.itioii of o1i|c«tN, hut ili'ti-riiitiies itself 
ly an ahsolnte aiiAv caev Sttuth 

i Hiipretiie, iiiieoiitrolled, or nnliniited au- 
thority over oUiers, Invested in a single 
piM'Mon ; (he government or jiower of an 
almoliite nioiiairh. 

At liMsI from tlir tl.iys of llililchr.iiid tlir iiiiikI of 
I'liroi'i li.iil Ik'ioiiic f.iiiiili.iri/r iI wllli IIk .issi rtioii 
nt lliov I laliim whn ii in tlirir l.ittmt sic.nilKaiiLC 
iitiioinil<'>l til iin ahsoliiii iiri-s|iiinsllitc an/i't >tti y 

it 111 merf vital or instliietive foree, net ion 
of tile vital pi'inelplo, or of tiie instinctive 
fiowt'i's, towards the )ir<‘servati«in of the 
individniil ; tlie vital principle. Written 
also .1 utncruHif 

Autocrat (a'tokrat), u I<;r autokrutr^s, 
having full power, alisolute See Ai:tih- 
KA('Y I 1. An absolute prinet* or sovereign; 
a ruler or monareh who holilsand exereise.s 
the powers of government b> inherent right, 
not siihjeet to rest riel loii a title assiiiiied 
by the emperors of Uiissia (hie who is 
invested with or assumes unlimited aiitho 
rity in any relation * I'Ik outtirrut nf ilic 
lirt'tikfust table.' (> If' Ilulmcx 
Autoorater.t same as Autociutot 
Autocratic, Autocratical (a to krat ik, 

H'to krat'ik-al), a rertaining to aittoeracy , 
alisolute; holding indepcmleiit and unlim- 
ited powers of government 
Autocratically (tpbVkrat'ik-uMi), m/c in 
an antocratie manner 

Autocrator (ti-tok'ra-tor). u f(ir auto- 
kratoi, one having full or ahsolnte power. 
Si'e ArTocKAOV ] All autocrat: a dictator 
Jeffrey. 

Autodratorical (a'td-kra-tor"ik-al), a 
Pertaining to an autocrat or autocrator; 
Bupti'me; ahsolnte; us. autocratorical jiowtT 
Up. Penrttou. I Rare 1 

Autooratrioe, Autocratrix (a-tok'ra-tris, 
H-tok'ra-tnks), u A female sovereign, who 
is inde)K*ndent and alisolute : a title some- 
times given to the empresses of Russia. 
(Rare.) 

AutOCratBhip(»'tiVkrat-ship}. n Theoflioe 
of au autocrat 


, Auto da U (ou'td da f&"). n. pi. AutOB da ! 
I fj (ou'tds da fa'O. (l*g. See Auto i>K KK.] | 
The Portuguese tenii eiiuivalent to the : 
Spanish auto de/e (which see). 

Auto do fe (ou'td aa fa'O, n pi. AutOB dO 
fe (oii'tos da Ik") fSp., lit. act (in the , 
sense of decree, Judgment, seiitciico) of faith 
—autti- L. actum, an act. de, of, and/c=L. 
ffdce, faith J 1 A judgment of the Spanish 
Jii(|iiisitioii -2 A public solemnity, for- I 
merly iitdd by the courts of the Inquisition i 
in Spam and JNirtiigal and their depen- , 
dencies at the execution of heretics con- ; 
ricinned to death. Amid the bdliiig of hells ! 
the doomed were hroiiglii out from orison, 
barefoot, clad in a rolw piiinteil with 
i hideous figures (called a mtihenito, 8p. num- 
, bciuto), with painted caps on their heads, 

' and comiucted in the midst of a iirocessiuu { 
of clergy and lay familiars of the Imiiiisi- ; 
tion (many of the lattt>r being men of the 
highest rank), with the flag of tlie institu- i 
tion home hebire them, theircoffins, painted 
witli terrible syinhols, behind, and amid | 
many other grisly iu‘com]>atilments. to the 
cliiircli of the liotmnicaris, wliere. after a i 
sermon on the true faitli, tliey were deliv- j 
cred over t«» the secular power, by which 
tliey were sliortly brought to the place of 
execution and hiiriiod to death The king, 
or tiic highest official of the neighbourhood, 
generally lent the authority of ids presence 
to tlie solemnity Tlie liuit auto dejc took 
jdace in the middle of the last century 

A session of the liiqiiisitioti. 
Autodynamlc (a'b»-di -iiain"ik), a | (ir. 
out OH, self, and dyiuimikoH, powerful.] A 
word used in tin* name of a kind of ma- 
cliiiie culled autodpumuic elevator, that is, 
a machine for raising water in which tlie 
weiglit of a falling cidutim of water is made 
to raise a Hinuller column to a height above 
tin* source. E. II Kuujht. 

Autogenealt (»-ti»- je'nc-al), a. (See 
Aittouk.nod.s.] Self-begotten; autogenous. 
Waterhoune. 

AutOgeneoUB ({pio-Je'ne-iis), a Sami* as 

AvtOfp'UOVH 

AutOgenoUB (u tnj'cH-ns), a (dr anton. self, 
and yenmo, to geiierati* ) Self-prodnceil ; 
self - gutieraii'd ; produced iiiile)>endentlv; 
specifically, in auat develojied from an m- 
de)ietident centre, as of ossification 

I'ht* cciiirnm .'tiul sevcr.il of the .tpnphvses of a 
\ertfhr.i .irc aufo^ffoni'c, whilt other .ipopliyses .ire 
exoipnious l >«¥*»/ 

AutoyeumtH or auhtaeuenuH Holderiuy, the 
|n'o(*csH of iinittiig pieces of metal by the 
tUHion of part of their own siilistance 
' Autograph (a'tograf), n fdr uutos, R<*lf, 
and yrapht’, w riling ) 1 A person’s own 
liHinlw’ilting. an original manuscript or 
; signature 2. A person's own signature; 

I the sigiiutiiie of soiiie notable person. 

Autograph (a'to-giuf). a. Wniten i»> one’s 
I self. III one's ow’ii hand writing 
I ll .ippr.irs tmiii the letters of llie 

rcijerit, ureserv* it iii tin ireiuh .iri hives, 

' lu toiiiiu It quite iiiipossihh to iiht.uti means of 
i p.i)ii]i; the tKNips even for tin next month 
' y /’TTVtew. 

, Autographalt Ut-tog'ra-fal), a Aiitogra- 
I ]ihie Ilruuet 

! Autographic, Autographical(a td-grank. 

. a to grarik-al). a 1 IVrtaiiiing or relating 
I to an autograph, or one's ow’ii handwriting; 
j as, auhnjruphic autlmrity; auto<fraphicv\uU 
j euee 2 Relating to or URt*d in the jiroeess 
I of aiihigraphy , as. autiHjraphic ink, auto- 
; yruphic paper. :» Self-recording . us. an 
I autoyrapfur telogruph. an iiistnimeut for 
transmitting a telegraphic despatch written 
ill iiisiilatiiig ink upon a iiietullie paper and 
re]inMluciiig it with absolute exactness on 
! another prepared paper The instninient 
i may he nsetl for transmitting portraits 
I Autography (ii-tog'ra-fl), n l That hranch 
' of the seieiic’e of diplomaties which treats 
I of autographs 2 A person’s own hand- 
I writing Dr Knojc process in litho- 

grapliy by winch a w'riting or drawing is 
iranxfcrred from iiafier to stone 
Automatal ta*t<>iH'»'tal). « same as A uto- 
luatic I Rare J 

Automath (a'to-math). n (Gr. auUnnathH 

« fifes, self, and manthano, inathein, to 
learn) (hie who is self-taught fKaro,] 
Automatic. Automatical iH-td-niHt'ik, g- 
to niut'ik-at), a j.See Automaton ) 1 Bt*- 
loiigiiig to an automaton; having the )H>wer 
of s(d f- motion . ‘•elf-aeting; as. automatic 
inaehinery 2. roiidiieted or carried on by 
• self-acting iiineliliiery 

It IN III our itiiHlcrn notton amt flax mills th.’U auto- 
Mii/i. o|)eratinns are displayed to most advantage 

I'et 


.3. Not voluntary: not depending on the 
will; instinctive: applied to animal actions. 

Let me briefly notice some of our other autotnatte 
■rtiuns. In the act of swallowing, which properly 
begins at the back of the throat, the * .swallow lays 
liokl of the food or the drink brought to it by the 
tnmiclei. of the mouth and carries thi.s down into the 
stomach. We arc quite unconscious of us passage 
thitlier unless we have bikcii a larger morsel or 
.something hotter nr colder than ordin<iry. This is 
on instance of purely automatic action 

Pr. Carpenter. 

-Automatic theorjf. 8amcaadiitoma(Min,2. 
Automatism (a-tom'a-tizm),n. l. Automatic 
action. 

In considering the body a.s the instrument of the 
iiimd 1 shall .shi>w you, first, the amount of 

automatism in the human body. Dr. Laifenttr. 

2. The doctrine that animals are a kind of 
automata, held and maintained more espe- 
cially by l>cscartcs 

AutomatiSt (a-tom'a-tist), n. 1. One who 
makes automata 2 One who believes in 
iintoinntism. 

Automaton(»-tom'a-toii), n. pi Automata, 
Automatons (n-tom'a-ta, 4-toni'u-tonzi 
[(• 1 . uutomatoH, acting of one's own will, 
self-moving— selb and mao, to strive 
after, to move | I That which is self-mov- 
ing or has the jiowei of sjiontaneoiis move- 
ment ' So grf‘at and admirable an autoina- 
ton as the world ’ Jtoyle Specifically— 2. A 
self-acting muehine, or one which is actuated 
in siicli a manner as to carry on for some 
time certain movements without the aid of 
extenml impulse in this resiiect clocks and 
watches, with a vast niimher of machines 
emidnyod in cotton, silk, and other factories, 
may he denominated automatons, hut the 
term more specillcully denotes an apparatus 
in w'hich the purposely -concealed power is 
made to imitate tlie iirhitrary or voluntary 
motions of living beings, such as men, 
horses, birds, tislies, A'c. 

is ninn ,'iii automaton t . U'eli, of course, man 
IS ,1 Si If nioving being, nnd in that srnsi he is an 
automaton Hut tht- unnl automaton, .is wr iisp it, 
has ,t ihircrfiit siginhcation It means .1 strintnre 
whn ll iiii>\es by a nicch.imsni, ami wlin h laii only 
nmvc in a (.crtaiii way Dr Car f enter 

-Automaton frniancc. a maeiiiiie for weigh- 
ing planehets and coin, and sorting tlie 
pieces uutonmtieully, according to weigiit 
AutomatOUB t (n tom u-tHH), u Automatic. 

riiiiks or aufonuitous organs uturi'bv uc distin- 
guish uf lime, have no mention in •iin lent writers, 

.Sir 7 Jiiovne. 

Automobile (U'to-ino-hil), n. [Or. auloH, 
self, L. mobiliH, mobile.] A motor-car or 
vehicle of similar kind 
Automolite(iptom'o-Iit), u. (Gr. utifoimdo/i, 
a deserter: reason for name doubtful. | A 
name soiuetiines given to gaimitc See 
(tAIiNITK 

Automorphic (fi-tb-niorillk). a. ft^r autoe, 
self, and morphf, form | Kramed or con- 
ceived after tlie pattern or form of one's self. 

Thf 1 om.f|>tioii wliith om fr.niin s of .omther’s 
innid IS nifxitablv nunc or less after tin- |i.iltern of 
his own iiiiiul— IS automor/‘ttu , and 111 proportion as 
the iiiind of whuh lu has to franii- a Lunccption 
diflrrs from his own, his automofphu intcrprL‘t.ition 
IS liki l\ to b< wide of the trntli // .Spencer. 

Autonomian (H-to-nO'mi-an). a Pertaining 
to aiitonoiiiy 

Autonomic (ii-to-nonrik). a Relating to 
nntoiioiny: having the power of self-goveni- 
nieiit, uiitonoiiiouH 

AutonomoUB(a-toii'o-nius), a [Gr autono- 
• moH See helow’ | Independent in govern- 
ment. liaving tile nglit of self-government 
Autonomy (iptoiro-ini). o. [Gr autuiwmia, 

I from uutoh, self, and iiomoH, law, rule.] 

1 Tile power or rigid of self-government, 
w'hetlier in a proviiire or eity which eleets 
its ow'ii mogistrati*^ and iiiukes its own 
laws, or 111 an individual who Ines accord- 
ing to his own will 

Tht-rc was nothing in the trojUv “f Adri.mmile 
th.it really interri.*rcd with the autonomy of the Cir- 
( assMiis. / atnam 

2 In the philosophy of Kant, the sover- 
eignty of reason in the sphere of morals 

Autophagi (n-tofa-ji). n. pi (Gr auton, 
self, and phayo, to eat I Birds which have 
the power of feeding themselves as soon aa 
tliey are hatched 

AutophOby (a-toro-hi). n. [Gr. autos, self, 
and phii)oK, fear ] Fear of one’s self; fear of 
being egotistical Hart. [Rare.] 
Autopbon (a'tn-fon), n. (Gr autos, self, and 
phone, sound J A barrel-organ, the tunes 
of which are produced by perforated sheets 
of mill-hoard E- II Kniyht 
AutopiBty (fl'td-pis-ti), n. (Gr. autos, self, 
and pistis, faith.] Internal wortliiness of 
belief; the quality uf credibility existing in 


FAle, fitr, fat. fgH; m6, met. hdr; pine, pin; ridte. not. move; tQbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; 


y. Sc. tey. 
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AVARICIOUSLY 


A itatement itself independent of external 
evidence or corrobation. (Rare*! 
AutOPlUt 7 (il'td-plas-tan. [Or. autoc, self, 
and ptoaad, to form.] In mrg. a term for 
an operation by which lesions, accompanied 
with loss of substance, are rei)aired by 
means of healthy parts taken from their 
neighbourhood and made to supply the de- i 
flciency. ' 

Autopsia (ft top'si a), n [Gr.. from aufoa, 
self, and vpsia, sight J Personal nbserva’ 
tion. 

It is no small undertaking for a mnii ... to begin 
a natural history from his own autopua. 

Gtlhert White 

AutOPBiC, Autopsical (a-top'sik. A-top'sik- 
al), a Same ti&AutopUc (Rare J 
Autopay (ft' top-si), n. [See Attto!*sia ] 

1. Personal observation; ocular view. *Au- 
topny convinceth us that it hath this use.' 
liay.—2. In med. post-mortem examination; 
inspection of the body after death to dis- 
cover the cause and scat of the disease of 
which the (person died. 'The autoptiy re- 
vealed nothing ' Latham 
Autoptlc, Autoptical (ft-top'tik, ft-top'tik- 
al), a. Seen with one’s own eyes; relating to 
or based on autopsy nr personal observation, 
as, autojitic evidence ‘Kvlnccd by oa/up- 
ficaf cxporioiicc.’ Evelyn 
Autoptlcally (ft-tnp'tik-al-li).odi> By means 
of ocular view or one’s own observation 

That the galaxy is a inctcnr, w.is the .i< rimiit of 
Aristotle; but the tclesco|ip h.ith aiiU^ptunllv (.on- 
futed It GlanviUe 

Autort (ft'tor), n [See AUTIIOU.] A tlrst 
beginner or cause; an author 

Tile serpent autor was. L\c did proceed; 

Adam not antoy, auctor was indcctl l'iray\ 

Autoschedlastical ( n'to ske-di-as " tik-al), 
a. [Gr prefix aitto, and HchediantikuH, otf- 
hand. hastily ] Slight; hasty; not fully i;on- 
sidcred. Dean Martin [Itarc ] 
AutOSitarii (ii'to-Hi-tiV'ri-I), ii.pf [Gr avtos, 
self, and Hitoe, nourishment.] An order of 
double monsttTs. in which two ctiually de- 
veloped individuals are joined, as by the 
umbilicus The Hiainesc twins are a well- 
known example 

Autotheism (ft-td-thulzm), n (Gr preflx 
auto, self, and theoe, God ] 'J’he doctrine of 
the sclf-(‘\istence of God [Hare.) 

Autotsrpe (ft'to-tip), /t [Gr prefix auto, and 
typox, a stamp ] 1. A photographic process 
resembling heliotype (which see) -- 2. A pic 
turo produced by the process 
Autotypography (ft'td-ti-pog"ra-tl). n |Gr 
prefix auto, self, and E typwfraphy | A ]>ro- 
cess resembling nature-printing, by winch 
drawings are imi>ressed on a metal plate, 
from which copies may be taken for print- 
ing 

Autumn (ft'tum), n (L. autumnm, cnii- 
tructed fvrauctumnux.thii season of increase, 
from au^eo, auctum, to increase ] The third i 
season of the year, or the season between ^ 
summer and winter Astronomieany it be- | 
gins at the aiituninul eiiiiiiiux, when the suii 
enters Libra, 23d September, and ends at 
the winter solstice, 21st Decemlier, when 
the sun enters Capricorn ; hut in popular 
language autumn is generally regarded as 
comprising August, September, and October 
I'sed figuratively to denote a period of abate- 
ment nr decline. 

Hr Prestoii w.is now eiiu-ring into the autumn of 
the duke’s f.ivmir Fuller 

Autumnal (ft-tum'nnl), a I Belonging to 
autumn; produced or gathered in nutunin, | 
as. autumnal fruits. —2. Belonging to a , 
eriod corresponding to autuniii in the year 
once, p it the middle stage of life ‘An 
autum )utl matron ‘ Ilnirthorne Autumnal . 
equinox, the time \iheti the sun crosses ibr ' 
equator as he proceeds siiuthward This 
happens about tlie 22d of Seiiteinber Stse i 
EqiiNox — A ufMMi/ttt/ittijnw. the signs Libra, | 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius, througli winch the 
sun passes during the aiitunin. 

Autumnal (u-tum iial), n A plant that 
flowers in autumn 

Autumnity (ft-tum'ni-ti), n. The season of 
autumn. ‘Draughts of sweet autumnity’ , 
lip. Hall. [Rare ] 

Auturgy ( ft't^r-Ji ), n [Gr autox, self, and 
ergon, a work ] Wurh with one’s own hands 
[lUre I 

Auxeala (ftks-e'sis),!! [Gr auxexix, increase ) 
In rhet a figure iiy wiiieli anything is mag- 
nified too much; the use of a more unusual 
and high-sounding word fur the ordinaiy , 
and pixiper word 

Auxetic (ftks-ct'ik),a Pertaining to auxesls; 
amplifying; increasing ‘ The auxetic power 
of the preposition ’ Dr Hutehimon ; 

ch, oAain; Oh, Sc. locA; g. yo; J,job; 


Au^lart (Ag-zUM-OrX n. An auxiliary. 
Au xlliar t (ftg-ziPi-Or), a. Same as A uxuiary. 
Auzlliarly (ftg-zil'i-ar-li), ado. By means of 
aid or help. Coleridge. 

Auxiliary (ng-zil'i-a-ri). a. [L. auxiliarix, 
from attzUium, aid. from augeo, to Increase, 
whence also auetwn, augment, autnmn.iSic. ] 
Helping; aiding; assisting; subsidiary; eoii- 
ferring aid or siipimrt by loint exertion, 
influence, nr use; as, auxiliary troops 
Auxiliary quantity, in math a quantity in- 
troduced to simplify or facilitate an oper- 
ation, as may be done in equations or trigo- 
nometry. - Auxiliary xealeo, in vmoic, the 
SIX keys or scales, consisting of any key 
major, with its relative iiiinur, and the at- 
tendant keys of each -Auxiliani verb, a 
verb that assists In the conjugation* of other 
verbs. See the noun 

Auxiliary (ftg-ziri-a-ri), n. l. a helper; an 
assistant, a confederate in some action, en- 
terprise, or undertaking, specillcally (p/.). 
foreign troops in the stM'vice of a nation at 
war. 2 111 gram u verb Mbicb lieljis to 
form the mooiis and tenses of other verbs ; 
j as. have. be. may. can. do, mvxt, xhnil, and 
I will. Ill English .3 In math, an auxiliary 
<]uaiitity. See iiiider the adjective 
I Auxiliatoryt (ftg-ziri-a-to-ri), n. Help; aid 

I There were no such au-vtltatories within the w.ilK | 
Dr A* II afoot, 

Auxiliatoryi (ftg-ziri-a-to-ri), a. Helping; 
aiding ‘ Masses both auxilmtory and ex- 
I piatoi') ’ Sir E Sandyx 
Auxometer (aks om'et-i'r), w. [Or auxo, to 
increase, and iiie^rroi. a measure J An instru- 
ment to iiioasiiir the magnifying powers of 
an optical apparatus 

Ava’ (a-vft'). adv Gf ail; at all. [Heoteh 1 
Ava (a'va). n Thi‘ native name of a South 
Sea Islnnd feriiieiited drink, niadi* from the 
seeds of the Maeropiper methymtieum. See 
MA('Koi*ii>kk 

Avadavat (a-va-dav^at), n. An East Indian 
bird, iiiiteb kept b> the natives in cages on j 
ai’eount of its pivtti plumage 
Avail (a val'), vt (KroinGKr ruler, vuletr, 
to bo worth, from L valeo to he strong, to ' 
he worth, with prefix a for L ud | 1 'I’o 
he for the advantage of, to assist or profit; 
to etfeet the object of; as, wliut will skill 
avail us against numbers? ‘\et all this 
availeth me nothing * Est v 13 To avail 
one’x xelf of, to turn to one’s profit or advan- 
tage, to take advantage of, as. lei him avail 
hnnxelf o/ his license 

Tin n sh.ill thev seek t’ avail thrmseDex »y"n.iiur»c, 
ri.i< t s .ukI tith's. Mutou 

- To avail one'xxelj'by. 1 to avail one’s self of 

And my lu-dih.ir proht porciMih-tl me, snm« tiiix s, 
to avail m\ \elj hv »lu ir folb Saujoid 

2 t To promote; to prosper; to assist; said 
of things 

Me.iiitimc h«* iny.i^jrd t<> cxplon- the will 
(If |nvi on hi;;li llodoii.i’s hob lull, 

W h.it iiK'.uis might Im st hi . s.ifi rct’ini avail Pape 

3 To muke aware, to coiivinee; to persuade 
1 1 'lilted States | 

Unlcs!, . . soiiii-lliiu' turns up I .im not avatleif of 
Jlalthu* ton 

The Irish mrnibcr fnuii Kilni.inv, .uni him from 
Kihuorr. when he iT.igs Ihrri nr\fr w.i. .t nnirticr 
in rilhcr, iloii’t exp* it thr I'liglisli |o In-hevr il, fur 
lie Is •rr-irr/*'*/ tiny know better, but tin br.ij pli .ws 
the piitriwis to huiiii Ualit’Uf ton 

Avail (a-viiT), V i To be of us< or advan- 
tage, toaiiHwera purpose, tu liHvestfajigtli, 
fori-e, or etlleaej sutlleieiit toaernmpmib an 
olijeet, as, strength without judgment will 
rarely avail; the plea in bar must avail, that 
is. be sulhcient. to defeat the Hint, iiiedlciiies 
will not avail to cheek the disease. 

‘1 he pr.iyi-r of a righte*nis iii.iii availrth iiiiu h 
j,illt % ifi 

Avail (a-val'), u (^ornl Fr. availe. frrofit, 
advantage Sec the verb] 1. Profit; ad- 
vantage tending to promote sueccss. bmiefit, 
cffinicy. nowchiefiy used in such pbrases lui, 
of little avail, of iiiueli avail (in seiitr'iices 
of negative import; as. I doubt whether it 
will be n/ mil eh avail), of no avail ‘The 
aiad of a deatb lied i’»'peiitanee.’ ,ler Tay- 
lor - 2 pi Profits or proceeds, as. the firri/ZK 
of a sale by auetion iKare | Arwif of mar- 
rUtge, in Unv, a sum payable to tbesiijM'rior 
b> the hen ul a deceased ward vassal on his 
becoming marriageable -- Svn I m', benefit, 
iitilitt. profit, service 
Avail't (a vaPj. »• t See Avai.E 
Availability fa-vaPa-bil"i-ti). n Available- 
ness; the state of being suitable for the ae- 
eoiiiplishmentof Hgiveii purpose, i-apubility 
of U'ing used or taken advantage of 

y-lvailat'ility, not m<*rit or tpi.tlifii utioiis, is fh*' «inly 
rcijuisit* tu sc urc a acuuination Fartiett 

fi, Fr. ton; iig, nng; TH, fAeii; th, fAin; 


Available (a-vftPa-bl), a. 1. ProflUble; ad- 
vantageous; having efflcocy. 

The claim to remuneration founiled on the posses- 
sion of food, available for tiic m.'iintenaiic.e of labour- 
ers, is of another kind; reniiiiicriinoii for abstinence, 
not for labour. y. x ji/tll 

2 Having suffleient newer, force, or efficacy 
for the object; valid. 

Laws are avatlahle by consent. Hooker. 

3 Giipable of being used; attainable; aoees- 
I sihle; as. his resources were not available 
I to him 

I The whole army Is called :oo,oc«f> men, but of these 
I only So.ixxi can be reckoned aimlafile BroHtrham 

AvallableneSB (a-vril'n-ld-ncs). n l. state 
of hoing availahle; capability of being used; 
power or efficacy in promoting an end in 
view. ‘The effieiicy, or availablenexx, tir 
siiltahlencBs of these (means) to the end.’ 
Sir At. Hale. — 2. i'omiwtvM power, legal 
force; validity; as. the availableneex of a 
i title 

Availably (n-vaPa-ldi). ad v 1 n an available 
iiianiier; so as to he used with efficacy; 
profitably; advantageously; validly; effica- 
ciously. 

Avallxnent (n-vriPment). n Profit; eflh'acy; 
Hiieeessful Issue Bailey IRiire.] 
Avalanche (av'a-huisli), n. (Fr. avalanche, 
from avaler, to tleseend. fall See AVALK.) 
A vast hoiiy of snow . or snow' nnd ice, earth, 
Ac., sliding down a niountaiii. or falling 
down a proeipiee. 

Aruuiul his (Mont Iil.«n('‘s) wiiist nrc forests braced,. 
1 1ll- ai'alanrhf m his hand. 

Kill ere it (.ill, th.it thundering ball 
Must p.iiise .It Illy coinmiiiiil liy*on. 

Avalet (a-vtir), V t |Kr. avaler, todeseeiid, 
to let down, to swallow. L. L avatare, aval- 
lare L ad, to, uiid ralhx, a valley; comp. 
amount, that is. L ad moutem, to the hill.] 
1 To let dow'ii. to lower, as a sail; to cause 
to descend. ‘ Hath his snile avated ' Gower. 

‘ Exalted Phcebiis 'gaii arale his weary wain ' 
Spenxer - 2. To make low or abject; to 
lie press. 

Avalet (a viiP), v i> 'lo fall, as rain, or the 
tide; to deseend, to dismount. 

They , fiom their .sweaty i oursers did iirw/i'. 

.S/V>«4irr 

Avance,t vt or i To advance; to profit 
Cha ueer, 

Avantt (a-vAnt'). n lAhhrev. for avant- 
guard (which see) I Till front of an army; 
the van 

Avantage,t n (OFr ] Advnntnge; eon* 
veiiieiK'e, profit. To don hix a vantage, to 
suit bis eonveiiieiiee Chaueei 
Avant-courler (i. vh.i ko-rer). n [fV - 
avunt, before, and eourier See AVANT- 
j ULAKJ) I A person despatched before an- 
I other person or u eompany, to give notice of 
tlieir iipjM'oiu'b 

! Avant-IOBse (a-vafifos), n. (Fr avant, 
befoie. III front, and fime, a ditch, a fosse ] 
In Jort the ditch of the eoiinterseari) next 
. to the ( iiiintry It is dug at the foot of tlie 
glneiH 

Avant-guard (a-vafi-gard), n (Fr ovarif- 
//(?rr/e, eoiii]ioiinded of avant, before (from 
L nb, fioin, and ante, before), and garde, 
guard. See VANurAiib.l The van or ad- 
vuTie.ed boily of an ariiiy. 

Avanturlne, Aventurlne (n-van'iCi-rln, a- 
ven'tii-nii), /I. |Fr tfiv'nfwre, e bailee ] 1 A 
brilliiiiit variety of glass or artificial goin 
made by heating pomuied glass, oxide of 
copper, anil oxide of iron This ennipouud 
was discovered ueeideiitally (par arenture) 
by a quantity of brnss-filiiigs falling into a 
jKit of melted glass, lienee the name - 2 A 
vaiJety of qiiurtz rock eoiitalning spangles 
of iniea or quartz 

Avanturlne, Aventurlne (a-vun'to rln, a- 
ven'tu-nri), a .Spangled or sparkling, as if 
with nvaiitiiriiie. as, avantvnue quartz or 
felspar- Avantvune or ave at urine glaze, 
a glaze for porcelain. It is brownish, with 
' erystalline laminie of a golden lustre 
Avarice fav'a ris). u [1^. avaritia, from 
nvartix, gre«-dy, from aveo, to .covet.] An 
inordinate desire of gaining and possessing 
wealth. eovetoiiHiiess. cupidity; greediness, 
or insatiable desire of gain 

I Si- f'.r 1 gn'ifl iilil-g»-iitlrni.inly vh c 

j 1 think I lml^t t.iki- u; with avnrur Byron 

Avaricious (av-n-ri'sbuH), a Gbaroeterized 
by avaiirc. greedy of gain; iniiiioderately 
I desiroim of aeeuinulutiiig property; covet- 
ous ‘ Luxurious, avaricUrux, falM*. deceit- 
ful ■ Shak 

AvarlclOUBly ( av-a-ri'shus-ll ), adv In a» 
w, icig; wh. lo/dg. /b. azure - iSi'e KXY. 



AVARICIOUSKBSS 


im 


AVERAGE 


avaricious manner; with inordinate desire 
of gaining wealth; covetously. 

Each is contented with liik own possessions, nor 
itvartciously endeavours to heap up more tlian is 
tiecevsary for lits own sulisistence. Gotdsmtth 

ATaridOUineBS (av-a-ri'shus-ncB), ri. The 
quality of being nvuricious; insatiable or 
inordinate passion for property. 

AvarouSLi a Ih. avanut, greedy.] (Jovet- 
otis, ‘ Ijic* erlf flwirows,' l*ier» Phmman 

Avast (fi-vAnV), rxelam [ From 1>. hovd wttt, 
hold fast, stop, houii being contr into a us 
our haw often is. J A'^aut. the order to stop, 
hold, eease, or stay in any operation: sonie- 
tinies umm] colloquially. 


Ava%t ItailiriK' 
lett? 


Don't you know me. inotlicr I*.irl- 
L umhfrland 


hraviiiffinaut.), the cry to arrest tlie 
eunstan when niiipers are jannned, or any 
other iinpedinieiit occurs in heaving tiie 
nalilc. 

Avatar, Avatara (nv-a-tar'. nv-a ta'ra), n 
IHkr avatiira, from am, ilowii, and loot tn, 
U> go. or jiaHK beyond J 1 A dcHrciit, or tlic 
actor descending from beuven parLicularly 
apjilied to tbe iricarnalioiiH of the llmdii 
deities, or their aiipcaruiii'e in some immi- 
fest shape u {ion earth L* An incarnate form. 

Avauncement i (a-variH'menl), n Advance- 
incut ‘ Till* nimuiireinent of tiic holy 
church.’ itale 

Avaunt (a vant'). infer/ |Fr a mat. en 
avaiif, forward, marc.li! from L.nhantr 
Kcc A VANT-or Alto I Itcgoiic, dejiurt an ex- 
clamation of coiitcin]»t or iibborivncc 
Avititnf, tlion ImIi liil xill.iin, i,>ft tht i' (,oincl Shak. 

Avaunt i (u-vant'). n Dismissal. 

Aflrr till', prill i-ss 

'I II ^iv( lirr tin iiJ'itHiifl il IS .1 pity 
W mild iiKivc ,1 iiiiiii ,lcr S/ii\k 

Avauntt (a VHni').t). t To advance. ‘Amunf- 
i/uj III great bravery.’ S/nuotcr. 

Avaunt, f adr Foruard 

And uitli tlMl word caiiii Do dr i Jhttuet 

Avaunt 1 (u-vipit'), c / and i (ITcllx a, and 
munt (which see)] 'J'o vaunt, to boast, 
’het now liic papists avaunt tlicnisclves ’ 
Cmninrr 

Avaunt t (a-vnnto, n A boast; a vaunt 
Avauntance.i Avauntry,] n lumsting 
Avaunten, t c f 'I'o vunnl vhuaeer 

Ava (iVvc), infer/. Ilmjicr tif b area, to he 
of good cheer, (o tic in gooti liealtlr used as 
II form of Malutatioii | ilail' farcwclll Do<l 
bless you ! 

And ' //'I, Atv, /.’>* s.iid, 

‘ Ailu'ii, .idirii ' |iii t xiTiiiiin 1 r)nt\\ou 

Ave (iVve), II (See AVW, infer/ | 1 All iivc- 
iiiary 

Nine liiindrrd p.itrrnosl(.Ts i verv d.i\, 

Aiul tlirii (' iiiiii liuiidud iim slu. «.is wont tu s,kv 

Spenytf 

2 A salutation ' Their loud applause and 
nvrr vehement ’ S’/oiA. 

Aval (av'cl). n [Apparently for aj/W from 
A Sax vi/ia, rate, bcani of corn, by change 
of f! into r. ns in IC hoatjh, Daii law, F. wave, 
A. Sax ii'irj/. li'cl rdi/r, K Irnn. A Sax fii/c, 
llanic. xVc I 'I'bc awn oi iM-ard of linrlcy * 

Avalar (av'cl f'r). n. A macIiincforrcmo\iiig 
tlic avciH or awns of bavlcj from the grain, 
ahummcllcr H // Knujht 

Avallt(a-vcl'),c f |b nivifu.topulluwuy J To 
pull away .s'/# 7' linunie 

Avallane(a-vcl'an).ri In 
her. a term npidicd to a 
erttss whose iiuarit'i'H )’•' 
seinblc a tlibcrt mit (the 
fruit of Con/luh Are/- 
htiMi), as in tiic annexed 
figure. Drosses of this 
fonu when placed on tbe 
inoudes of kings or em- 
perors are ensigns of sov- 
ertdgiity 

Ava-Mary, Ava-Marla (tVveman. a'vc- 
Ilia rL^’iO.n [From tbt> llrat words of (iabriel's 
salutation ti> tbe Virgin Miu'y: 1. are. bail 
See A\K. I 1 All invocalioii to tbe Virgin 
Mary, a formula of devotion in the liomnn 
ratholie Dbiiivh. cliapletH and rosaries be- 
ing divided intt> a certain number i>f aic- 
niaries and paternostei's 2 In A’ Cath 
tountrien, a particular time of the day. us. 
in Italy, about half an hour after sunset. 
Mid also at early daw n. when the bells ring 
and tlie poonle repeal tin' avt-mat'p. 

Avona (a-ve mo. n {1. . outs ] A genus of 

t daiitH, iiat. ordt'i' iiramineie. eliaraeteriml 
ly hnviiig large inembraiioiiH outer glumes, 
and the iiiiier glumes terminating in along. 
Kent, and twisted u\iu Tbe sixecies are 
natives of tempernU' and cold regions 
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Several species are natives of Britain, some 
lieing worthless weeds, others useful pasture 
planu, but by far the most important species 
Is A. sativa, the cultivated oat. See Oat. 

AvenaceoUB (av*e>nu'shus). a. [L. avena- 
ceuK, from arena, oats J Belon^iig to or 
partaking of the nature of oats. 

Avenage (av'en-aj), n. [From L. arena, oats. ] 
III old law, a certain iiuantity of oats paid 
by u tenant to a landlord in lieu of rent or 
other duty 

Avenary (av'eu-a-rl), w. IL.L avenariuts, 
from L awna. oiiia.] Same as .Awner. 

Avenaunt,] «. [Fr aveiutnt, comely— pre- 
fix a, and venir, to eotne; comp. Jfi comely, 
heemniny.] Becoiniiig. well-looking. 

CIrrr hrownc sli«* was. .iiiti therein bright 
Dl fiicc and body ntenaHtU Lnaucer. 


Avener,t Avenort (ii\'en-/^r. av'on-or), «. 
[Norm Fr.. D'/>m L mv'iia, outs J \n feudal 
late, an ollicer of the king’s taidu wliose duty , 
WHS to prnvbb' oats 

Avenge (a venj'), « t pret A’ pp avenyed: 
ppr. avenging [D.Fr avengier, nengier, Fr 
renger, I.* riiulietne, to avenge ) 1. To viii- 
di/'iite by iiitlictiiig pain or evil on tbe 
wroiig-tloer, to deal punisliineiit or execute 
vengeance for injury done to: with a person 
as object. 

me of fiiini* advcrs,irv 

Aivnise, « ) 1 .nrd, lliy sl.ni^hb r’d wh<ise bones 

l.u St .itti-r'd on the Alpine iiioutitaiiis (.old AttUon. 

2 T/i take satisfa/'tion for, by pain or pun- 
isliniciit iiiflieted on the injuring party, to 
deal piinishinent on account of: with a 
tiling as /ibject '’I'ill Daisiir’s thiee and j 
thirty wounds be xvell avenged.’ Shak. 

Il<. will tin blood of his si'rv.iiits 

DiMit \xxii 4 ^ 

I tlima^lit till tlimivitid swords iiiiist h.ivr le.t)ird 
from then s(.ib)i.(rds to aemx’r even u lor»k lli.it 
threattnu d her with insult Hut the age of t hiv.ilr} 
ISKoin iititkt 

:t t To take, revenge on ; t<i treat tir deal 
with revengefully. 

'1 lion sli.ilt not ai>rnr> in»r brarany grudge .tg.imsl 
the ( hildrcn of thv pet.pli l.r\ xix i8 

A venge, Herenge In iiitideru usage oecn,/// 
ih generally ivstrleted to tbi' taking of just 
punishmeut, aiul revenge t<i tbe intliction 
tif )iain or evil t«i gratify resentful or mail 
clous feelings See llKVKSaK 
Avenge (a-venj'), r I 'I'o execute vengeance , 
to iimict pain or iiijui‘> tui a wrong-tbicr in 
return for bis wrong-doing. 

Diih pitx litly t.iii tliastisi*. 

Il.it* lull J ft /{yi>7rntftj/ 

Avenge t (a-vt'Hj'), n Kevenge ‘That 
avenge by >oii decrt't'tl ’ .S/w'wscr 
Avengeancel (a-veiij';uis\ n l‘iiniHbinent, 
V( iigcniicc * Fear signal o»vw///*nwcc ’ Pin lips 
Avengeful t ( a venj ' f II 1 ), a Revengeful 
Sfieimer 

Avengement (n-venj'ment). n The act of 
avciigiiig, vengeance, puiii.shnit'nt, satisfui’- 
tioii taken '(iod's arengenient of Ills n*- 
pulsc at Hull ’ Milton. 

Avenger (a venj'cr). V < »ne ivlio ni enges or 
vindicates, a vindicator; a revenger. 

The I nrd i*. tlu nitnuf* of ,dl siuh i T lies n t< 

Avengeress (n venj'f'r-es). n A female 
avenger ‘Tbiit cruel f|ueeii avenge veto, ’ 
Sjieneer [Unre j 

Avenor. sccaienku 
A vene (avVn/). #» 'riio iiopulnr name of tbe 
]ibmth belonging to tbe genus ((eiim Doni' 
luon uveii.s, or berb-beiiiiet. is (.' itrhannin, 
and water-aveiiN is (r iirale Mountain- 
livens IS a species of Dryas. tbe /> oetopetaln 
Aventalle, Aventayle(av'en-tiii),n i \oi m 
Fr arrntallle. rentail. the front of the 
viztir. from L iviifi/x. the wind ] The mov- 
able front <if tbe belniet. through w hieli the 
w'arrior breathed, a x entail (w'hicli see) 

H« liftfd his b.irii d 

'I II I 1 . 11 I the monk i>f M.ii x' s ,iisle Sir If Stoff 

Aventine (nx-'en-tin). a Pertuiniug to Mon* 
Aventina*, one t»f tbe seven bills on which 
Komt' stood 

Aventine (av'en-tin). n [From the mount 
in Koine] A isist of defence or safetx. 

[ l*octie4il 1 

Into the t.istle’s tower 

Th.it onlx A7r>,fn:r lh. 1 i noxx is Uft us /iV.in i*-/. 

Aventre,t rt [it aventare, to throw a 
spear ] To throw . as a spear txr tlart : a 
word iH't'iiliai to Sponsor 

Hrr im^n.il sp04r 

Slir nnghtilx .ite>i/-r.r towards one. 

And down him smote Sfrnser 

Aventuret (a ven'tur). a [Fr aventare, ad- 
rentutr, cliatice, acoitltMit ] In old law, a 
mischance eausiiig u person's death with- 


out felony, as by drowning or falling from 
a house. 

Aventurlnck n. and a. See Avanturine. 
Avenue (av'e-nO), n. [lY., from avenir, Co 
eume or go to ; JL advenio, to come to— act, 
t,o. and venio, to come.] 1. A passaM; a 
way or ofieniiig for entrance into a ^ace ; 
any opening or passage by which a thing is 
or may be introduced. 

r,ood guards were set up at all the avenues of the 
c-ity, tn keep all people from going out Lfarendatt. 

2 An alley or walk in a garden, usually 
planted on each side with trees —3 A wide 
street; as, the Fifth Awtiue in New York.— 
4 Fig. means of access or attainment 

There are no avenun to the public service opened 
for t.ileiit JitouffhatH, 

Aver (a-v/^r'), v.t. pret. tt pp. averred; ppr. 
averring (Fr averer; L L adverare—L aa,to, 
venm, tnie, j 1. To niflrni with confidence; 
to declare in a positive or iieivmptory man- 
lier, us in confidence of asserting the truth. 
2 In law, to avouch or verif> , to offer to 
verify Sec AVERMENT —SVN To declare, 
asHC'rt, afllrm, avouch, protest, asseverate. 
Aver (a'v6r), n |(i Kr aver, from avoir, aver, 
to have, from L habere, to liave; Sc. aiver, 
a work-horse ] A work-beast, whether horse 
or o\ J [Did and jirovincial English.] 
Average (av'6r-Hj), //. [There seem to he 
two words in Finglishwith this form. The 
pr/'sent is to be referred to Fr avarte. It. 
tiiid Tg avnria. Sp. averia, I) haverij, G. 
havane, huvaret, harerei. hajerei. Dan ha- 
reri, damage bustaiiied liy goods at sea, 
average m tin* commercial sense, though its 
terminal s> liable appi'ars to have been lior- 
r/iwe/l from tbe other xvord treated in a 
succeeding article Avarte, hararte, Ac., 
linvt' been sometimes derived from the Tent. 
hart‘n or haf, tbe sea. but the tenn seems 
rather to huvi* originated on tin* shores of 
tin* Mediterranean, and to be derived (as 
Dozy and Weiigw'ood think) from Ar awdr, 
avar, defect, flaw. Skeat thinks, bow ever, 
that tbe I. L areragiam (set* AVEKAUK be- 
low) is siiilii ient to (*xp]aiij all the meanings, 
signifying originally tin*, carriage of goods by 
averia or draught-cuttle, then a charge for 
t'lirriagt'. and lastly a contribution towards 
loss of tilings curi'ied I 1 In rom. and i/iai’/- 
fnne /atc.f/i) a contribution falling lobe made 
by tbe tiw ners of a sliip’s freight and eiirgo, 
in pro]>ortion tt> their several interests, to 
make good a loss that has been sustained or 
an exp(*nse ineiirred ft>r the general safety 
of the ship and (‘uigo Thus, when for the 
Biifetj of a ship in dlstn'ss any destruction 
of property is incurred, eith<*r by cutting 
nw'iiy tile masts, throwing good.s overboard, 
or otb<*r means, all pj*rsons who havi* goods 
on board or jiropert.x in the ship (or tlie in- 
surers) contribute to tbe loss ai'i'ording to 
tlieir average, that is, according to the pro- 
portionate value of tbe goods of I'lieb on 
boanl Dnlb'd also, and more sjiecilleally, 
(ieneral Average (/>)A loss or Ibc slim paul 
on account of a loss (such ns that of an 
anchor) when the general safety is not in 
question, and which falls on the owner of 
the |iarticular projierty lost Called more 
Biiei’itlcally Parftntlar A verage (c) A small 
ebargt* paid by the master on uceoiiiil of the 
Bhii> ami cargo, such as pilotage, towage, 
Ae. Called more siieeitleally Petty A verage. 
(d) A small duty iniyable by the shippers of 
goods to tbe master of the ship, <iver and 
above the freight, for Ins I'ure of the goods, 
lienee the ex]>ression in bills of lading, 
‘ paying so miicb freight, with primage and 
fircrfif/caeciistomed ' 2 A sum or quantity, 
intermediate to a niiniber of ditferent sums 
or (iiiantities; a mean j>roportu>n. thus. If 
four ju-iwons lose resjicctively a: 2. .*;5. £10, 
and Clfi, tlie average loss by tlic four is £8 
llciice 3. Any medial uinonnt, ehtimute, or 
gem*ra1 statement based on a eoinparison 
of a number of diverse sjieeitle cases; a 
medium ' The average of sensations.’ Pa- 
ley rjnm or on an average, taking the 
mean of st>x'era1 unequal numbers or quan- 
tities; taking tbe mean deduced from a 
great number of examples 

(>K /TK i»7v» the in.ilc ami fciii.ile births are 
ti>lriablx tiin.il Buckle. 

Average (ux 'er-ajV a 1 Exhibiting a mean 
proportion or mean quality; medium; not 
extreme; ordinary ‘Aiiflivroflic rate . . . 
of interest ’ Smith ‘ Beings of the average 
stamp ■ J Taylor. -2 In com estimated in 
accordaiiee with the rules of average; as, 
the loss was made good by an average con- 
tribution. 


K&tc, fHr, fat, fall: nid. met. h(^r: pine, pin; iiute, not. move; thbe, tub, bull; oil. pound; 11 . Sc. almne; y, Sc. fey. 
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AVBra«e(av;6r4j),»jf. pret. A pp. averaged; 
ppr. averaging. 1. To find the mean of un- 
equal suma or quantities; to reduce to a 
mean.— 2. To result in, as a moan term; to 
form or to exist in. as a mean sum or quan- 
tity; as, to average £10 per week. 

These spars overact xo feet in leiiifth. Belknap. 

a IneofM. to divide among a nuni1>er accord- 
ing to a given proportion; ns, to average a 
loss. 

Average t fav'6r-aj), n ri*.L. avemginm, 
the work done for the lord hy his tenants 
with their avers or work-cattle: O.Fr. aver, 
one of the cattle or work-lieasts about a farm, 
from Fr. avoir, O.Fr. aver, L. habere, to have. 
•See AVKR.J 1 .Service which a tenant owes 
his lord with his work-beasts, as the carriage 
of a certain (luantity of corn, Ac 2. The 
stubble and grass left in cornfields after 
harvest. Also written Avensh. 

After the corn be inned it is meet to put c.ittle 
into the a7teru h . A rchaologt, i. 

Averagely (av\^r-aj-li). adv. in an avttrago 
or medial manner; in the mean between 
two extremes. 

Which tends to render living iiioro difficult for 
every situated individii.il in the Lutiiinu- 

nity. y s Mill 

Average-Btater, Average-taker (uv'er-aj- 
stat-^r, uv'^r-iij-tak-er), n A person em- 
ployed by insurers who have a cliiini ujioii 
a marine insurance company to prepare 
statements of averages preparatory to the 
ailjustment of their claims. 

Aver-cake (av'er-kak). n. An oatmeal cake; 
haverbread (wiiich see) 

Aver-COm (a'v6r-kom). n. 1 n ohl late, a rent 
Iiaid in corn, which was drawn to the gran- 
ary of the lord of the manor iiy the working 
cattle or avers of the tenants 

Averdant (a-vC;r'daut), a. In her covered 
with green herbage: chiefiy applied to a 
mount in base 

Averdupois (av'iir-du-poiz") See AWjirptt- 
pofs 

Averlsht (av'er-ish), n. See AVElUflE.t 2. 

Aver-land (a'ver-land), n Land idotighed 
hy tenants w^ith their avers fora monastery, 
or for the loni of tlie soil. 

Averment (a-v6r'mcnt). n. 1 The aet of 
averring ; aflirmatioii ; positive* assertion 
‘l‘uhlishing«»vnMCUfsHiuliiiueii(los ’ Jiurhr 
2 Verification ; estahlislimeiit liy ovideiiei*. 
Uaemi. - 3 In fniv, fonnerl> an oiler of cither 
party to justify or prove what he alleged 
in any stage of plouilings, wheiieitlier |»arly 
aiivanccd new niattci*. In* averred it to lie 
true; and eonclinled w'ith these words 
* And this he isreaily to verify ' This is now' 
ternieil a rerijieation 

Avemian (u-v£*i''ni-an), a 1’crtuinlng to 
Aveniuh, a lake of ('ainpania, in ltal.v, re- 
presented hy elassieal jioots as the entrance 
tt> hell. From its waters niephitie vaiioiirs 
arose which arc said to have killed the birds 
that attempted to tly over it 

Aver-penny (a'vtjr-pen-ni), n [See Aver, 
Averaoe. I In nld lau', money paid by a 
tenant to his lord in lien of ser^ ices Unit be 
was bound to render w'ltli bis avers or work- 
cattle; nioiie,> paid towards the carriage of 
goods on the king's aecount 

Averrhoa (av-ftr-io'a ), n (See AVEUKIIOIST 1 
A genus of plants, nut onlcrdxalidacea*. or 
the wood sorrels It consists of two species, 
both of which form sniall trees in the Hast 
Indies, tbie of these, culled A Uilimln, 
prudu(;6s fruit of an extremely acid nature, 
the juice of wliieli nmioves iron-iiioiihl or 
other Spots ftroni linen The leaves of .1. 
CarambuL are sensitive. 

Ayerrhoism, Averrolsm (H-ver'd-izm), n 

The doctrines held tiy Averrhoes and his 
followci's. See Averrholst 
Averrholst, Averroist (u-veFd-ist). a one 

of a sect of Peripatetic philo.sfii>hers, so 
denominated from Averrhoes, ur Are rnws, 
a celebrated Ariihian author, Jiorn at Coi 
dova, in Spain, in 114ft. They held the soul 
to be mortal, though the> pretended to 
submit to the rhri.stian theology 

Avemmeate (av-e-ruug'kat). V t. [L. aver- 
runeo, to avert, from a for ab, from, and 
verrtincn, to turn, to turn out. Arerrvnea- 
tvm, in the sense of eradication, nrernmea- 
tor, a garden implement, shfiiibl lie spelled 
with fifor r, being derived from L nb, from, 

out, and runeare, to root up 1 To avert 
But sure some niiscliivr will c<»ijn- of it 
Unless by pros identi.il wit 
Or force we oven uncate it. Ifudilras 

[There seems to be uo authority for tlie sense 
'eradicate ’ usually given to this word ] 



Two forms of Aver- 
riiiiL.itor 


Avammeation(av'e-rung-k&"shon).n. [See I 
AVERRUN0ATS.11.Theactnf averting. ^Aver- ' 
ruwMtumat epidemical diseases by telesms i 
(charms).’ </./toht/nton,i058 — 2. Eradication; ! 
extirpation; removal. 

Fe-ir tht-it the' bishop 
would think himself iKtutid 
... to issue his decree 
of a7<emitiratu>» to the 
simple decoration over- 
head. /V Qutnifv 

Averruncator (av-«‘. 
rung'kut-or). u A gar- 
den implement for 
pruning trees when 
their branches ai*e be- 

J mnd easy reach of the 
land. I’liere are vari- 
ous forms t>f tliis im- 
plenient, but ilicy all 
consist of two tihides. 
similar to stout shears, 
one of which is fixed 
rigidly to a long 
liaiidlt*, and the other 
is moved by a lever, to 
wliieli a cord passing 
ov«u‘ a pulley is at- 
tuclicd 

Averaant (a-V('*rs'ant). a. [ L aversnm, 
tiimiiig away, p of at^rsor, to turn away. 
Sec Avert.) In hei said of a riglit hand 
w'beti it is turned to show 
the back Culled also 
thirsed 

Aversation t ( av-f^rs-:V- 
sboii), a |L aeersatto, 
from aeersor, to tuni 
away See Avert. | A 
turning from with dis- 
gust or dislike, aversion; 
hatred; disinelinatiun 
Avcrsint or Dorse*! s*mie men li.ivc .1 n.itiir.il 
tiifi \afton to sonic* \uc*s or 
virtiifs.ind .1 n.itiir.il.illi'iUon tiMitlieis yn Jajhn-. 

Averse (a-vf*rs'), rt. |L arersta>,Umm\ from, 
pp of arertu See AVERT 1 1 Turned away 
from, tiirn<*d backwards, averted ‘ Kartli 
. witli lier part averse from the sun's 
beam ’ Milton 

rin ir.n k*. .rm tc .1 lym>: nolle « g.ive. 

And ted the se.in her i>.i< kw.ird from the < .oi 
/>> ydrn 

2. Disliking; unwilling. Iiaving repugnance 

-•1 eer\e .dike to tl titer or oireml /*(>/'*• 

3 Unfavi irablc, indisposed, malign 

.Some mill h (f7« %r 1 loiiinl ,iiii| woiidrote. h.irsh, 
(.oiiteiiipUioiis, proud, stt on reseiig* .uul spite 
MiKon 

And P.rlkis now azei u re(iisc*d her .iid 10 \\ien 



[Til is word uinl its derivatives are now regu 
I biiiy followed by to, and not l»\/rom 'I’lii* 

AS Old itself to be sure liieliides the idea of 
j Jtoui', but the literal iiieuniiig being lost, 

! the atfeetloii «*f the iniiitl higiiilleil !»> the ' 
Avord IS exerted tinea nt the object of dislike 
Similarly the kindred teniis, dislike, eon 
triirij, repuijnaiit , cVe , are hIhu followed 
by fo j Averse, Itelnetnnt ./I iv'iNf* linplies 
habitual dislike or iiiiAAiIliiigiiess. tboiigb 
not of a very strong ebaraeter. and is nearly 
synonymous AA’itb dismehned, as, averse to 
study, to active ]iur.Hnits lielnefant. lit 
struggling baek from, implies soiiu* d<*gree 
of struggle either Aiitb others who are 111 - 
eitlrig us oil. or In-tweeii otirown inelinatitm 
and H*iiue (‘oiiipelbng iiiotlA’e, as sense of 
dut>, AAlietlier it operate us an iiiipelling or 
restraining inlliieiiee SVN Hostile, disin- 
eliiied, reluet.ant, unfavourable, imlisposed, 
baek AA’ard 

Averse t (a A'*'*rs'), r t and i. To tnni away, 
to avert ft Jonsim I 

Aversely (a vf*rs'I0. adr. In fin avt>rse man- j 
iier, Avitb repiignaiiee, tiiiwillbigly 
Averseness (u-vei-s'iii'H). n 'Die state of I 
being uAcrse, opposition of iiiiiid ; dislike, ; 
nnAA'illiiigneSK. baekAvardiiess I 

Aversion (a-viVsIion) n. |Fr aversion, j 
L arersio a turning away. Sec AVERT | 1 
I 1 Oppimitioii or repugnance of niimi ; dis- | 
like , disineliiiutioii : reluctance ; liatred : 
used absolutely or with to \ 

A freehuKh-r is ».red with <111 invnion tn siibjrc- ' 
turn. .Idation 

' Soiiietimes witb/r#/i«,/or, foirffrdx ' Adbe- 
! Bion to vit'e and arersion /nan gofidiiesH ’ 
lip Atterhurjf * AHtato/t/rwbieii tbeyliiive 
J Ht» gieal an rti'crffion.’ Addison •llisurvi-; 
sion tiaeards the hoti.se of Y^ork ' Itncnn 
2 ♦ Opposition or contrariety of nature: ap- 
I plied to iiianiiiiate siibsUuieea. 

Maioiesi *, n'ftwithsl tii lira; thi<> ai'frston ti* sohi- j 
tioii, lorni^ <» kind of po-stc with water 
I Irans hourcroy. j 


S. The cause of dislike; tlie object of repug- 
uatice. ‘ Pain tlieir aversioti, pleasure UieTr 
desire.’ Pom — 4.t A turning away; a change 
of application. ‘ A figurative speech called 
apostrophe, which is an aversion of sjieech 
fiDin one thing tt» anotlier.’ Itv Morton. ~ 
Antipathg, Hatred, Awrsion, Jiepugnanee, 
See under Antipathy - Svn. Dislike, dlsin- 
elination, iinwilliiigness, indispositiuii. re- 
luctance, iuitipntii> . opposition. diiHfUst. 
Aversive t ( a* Vt'rs ' i v), a. Averse ; turning 
away ‘ Those stroiig-hent hnnumrs, W’hich 
aversive grew.* Daniel 
Averslvelyt (a-vi^rs'iv-lD.acfi’. Bnckwanlly. 
Chapman, 

Aveirt (n-A't'rt'), r t. [L. averto, aversuvi, to 
turn away a, from, and verto, to turn, 
Avlieiice verse, and a large mimher of other 
AAords, such as convert, ronverse, diverse, 
divert, divorce, tSii'.] 1 To turn from; to tuni 
or to cause to turn off or away; os. tti avert 
the eyes fiDiii an object, now seldom or 
never with ti personal object 

WhiMi iitheists and prof.int* persons do hoar of so 
iiian\ disiord.iiit amt (.ontrnry opinions in religion, 
it doth irrr'/ them from the chiin h Biuvn. 

Through thrcatoiioil kinds they wihl destruction 
tlirnu. 

Till ardent pr.iyer iii'rtt\ the public woe I'ltor. 

2 t To turn in any illreetion 

.iTfit ycnir liking a more worthier w.iy than on .1 
AvretLh .Shak 

Avert (u-vf^rt'). v.i To turn UAvay ‘ «t«vi*f- 
ing from our neighbour's good.' Thomson. 

I Hare ) 

Averter (a Vi^rt'i'r). a. i >iie who turns away; 
that whicli ti.nis away. 

Avetfti I and piirueis iiii.sl go tugcllier . to di- 
vert tills ii‘liL‘Ilious liiiiiiinii (nil l.iiiilinb ), (11)1 turn it 
another w.iy HuiUoi. 

Avertimentt (a-vi‘*r'ti-iiiciit), n .Ailvertiso- 
inent Milton 

Aves (»'ve/,), u pi |L , birds J The fointh 
class of vertebrates, consist ing of iininuda 
Avhi(*b bri*atbe b> lungs, biive warm, red 
blood and a lionbh* eirciilMtioii . are pro- 
duced from t*ggs, eoveri*d with feathers; 
luive a ]»rondiu*nt, naked, tootlilesN bill; 
and four limbs, the tw'o antt*rior heing 
organi/ed for flight, and eidled Avings The 
liones art* hollow, marrow less, and receive 
air from tlie lungs Owing to the extmiio 
eompaetiiesH and homogem*it,A of the entire 
clash, eoiidttiom*il mainly by their aerial 
modi* of life, till* Kiibji*et of their eliiKsifieu- 
tioii hiiH bei*n one of the greatest ditlleiiltles 
of flu* syKicmatic naturalist IdiimeiiH iinti 
Uuvier ilivided thi*m into six orders, those 
of tilt* hitter being I'aliiiipedes. (Iriillie, 
Aceipitres, (I'lllinaeeii*, Passcics, and Seun- 
Hores The classilleidion geiieinli.\ adopted 
is that originally luoposeil by Ivirby, with 
till* aiblitp'ii of Jiuxley's ordt*r Siiiirurii* 
namely, Natatoresor suimiiierh, ilrullatores 
or wadei'H, Uiirsoies or runners, Itiisorcs or 
SI riitchci’K, ScaiiHores or clinib«*rs, Inses- 
Hores or perehers. Kiiptort-s 01 binls of 
prey, and the Siiiirurie, bicliidiiig only a 
siiigh membt'r namely, theextinet li/.ard- 
tnileil Arrlut*opteryx These divisions are 
founded ehii'fly on the beak and feet, and 
the families and genera, into wliieh the 
several orders are divided, chiclly on the 
hi'uk. Tin* claKhification winch upprouelios 
most nearly a strictly nutnrul one is that of 
Professor Huxley, wlm ilivides the hlnls 
into the following three orders Saiinine. 
consisting of tin* singh* membi*r Arelueop- 
ier)x, Katitie, eoiiiprising tin* running birds 
that eannrit fiy, as the ostriches, emus, niiti 
easHowaries, wliose chief eharaet eristic is 
that the steriiuiii is raft Hiuip(*d, luiving no 
median ridge or kf*el for the altaehment of 
tlie great pectoial iiiuselcs. and Uannatie. 
eoiniirising all the living flying birds, cliar 
aeten/ed l»y the fact tliat the stcnitiin is 
fuimshcd with a proiiiineiit median ridge 
or ket*l 

Avesta (a-ves'ta), n Tlie Ka(*r(*i) writings tti- 
tribiited to /oroiiHt(‘r Hec Zk.M» AVKsTA 
Avestan (a-ves'taii), n and ft See /enp 
A'Vlan (a'vi un). a {J. avis, a bird | Per- 
taining to tin* lives 01 birds; as, arma jieeii- 
liarities of stnietiire 

Aviary ( a' VI - a - ri ), n I L. ariariinn, from 
arm, a iiird ) A imililing or iin losiire for 
the breeding, tearing, urn! kcerdiig of birds 
Avlcennla (av-i-seiriii-u), n I In bonour of 
Ainefooii. acelcbratod Arabian jibiloHojdier 
ami idiAsiciaii J A genus of plants of the nut 
ortler Verbenaccii* ; they iin* sinull tre»jK. 
witli ojiiHmite evergreen leaves, whn li uie 
oldong, entire, and covered lieneatb with a 
white pu)H.'H<<etiee ; flowers liieonspictioiis, 
urraiigeii in closely packed tomdiiul tmiiches. 


Ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. lucA; g, flio; j.j«b; fi, Fr ton; ng, siii^i; Til. fAeii; th. <Mn; w, Hg; wh. tr/dg; zh, azure. - See Kky. 
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The species are often called white man- 
groves, and are found in the mud of tidal 
estuaries of most tropical i^egions. 

AviCUla, (a*vik'Ci*la), n |lMm from aei«, a 
bird. I A genus of marine oonchifers or bi- 
valves. witii unequal valves, in which some 
naturalists include the Kcnus Meleagrinaor j 
pearl oyster, from which tite most precious ; 
][>earls are derived. 

Avicularium (a-vik'a-la'^ri um. n pi Avio- 
Ulfurla (a-vik'u-la"ri-u) [L aetca/a, a little | 
bird, from avu, a bird | In z«o< a singular 
apiKUidage, being a small prehensile pro- 
cess, resembling a bird's head, found in the , 
ceils of many of the Polyziia ^ , 

AylcalldJB<a-vik-uni-de),n yl (L dim ani- ' 
r.uUt, from avitt, a bird, Hr. eidm, resem- 
blance. I A family of murine bivalves, of 
which the genus Aviculu is the type 
Avid (uv'id), a. (L aviduit. See AVIDITY 1 
Kager; greedy. ' A vid of gohl, yet greedier 
of renown ' Stmtheu j 

AvidlOUBt (a-vid'i-UH), a. .Same as Avtd ; 

greed inesse ' Itatp , 

AVlCUOUSlyl (ii-vnl'i-us-Ii). ffdr |.Sec AVID- 
ITY 1 In an avid oruvidions manner, eagerly: 
with greediness 

NdthiiiK >s niorr m-tiiioui/v lirsiml thiUi v. tlic 
ol (fwil Jin/r 

Avidity (a- vid'i ti ). n |b nviditnn, from 
amduM, greedy, ainl this fmtii at}t‘o, to desire, 
to have appetite | J Greediness. Nti'onga)»e- i 
tite: applied to the senses - 2 , Kageriiess; j 
inb'iiseiieHM of dcMic: applied to the mind j 
'/I ind/lv to know tlieefiiiM'hof things.’ UrM. 

- JiaitvrnPhH. Jinnifhtmtit,, Avidity. See i 

under Kaukunk.s.s i 

Avidly (av'id li). odr. In iin avid niaiiner; 

eiigerly Sat. Jlrr ; 

Avlef (a-vO, adv |S(!e ViK ) EniiilouHly. , 
* Tiiey strive a tup one with another in variety 
of (‘oloiirs ’ iltillaiid 

Avifauna (Hv'l-ffpna), n |L aiuM, a bird, 
and jaitua | A eolleetive inline for the 
buds ot II dihtrii-t 

Avlform (av'i-fonn), a (I, oihm, a bird, 
foniia, hliape. I Idnl-shaped. 

Avigato. See Avihmdo 
Avignon>berry (a-vt*ii-yofi-»»e'ri), n. The 
fruit of UhaiunuHClatiit, so eulled from the 
eity A viyuuii, in Kraiiee Tlie Imti’.v is less 
than a pea, of a yellow eolonr, and bitter, 
astringent taste, and used by dyers and 
painters for staining yellow These lierries 
an* also eulled Frpwh liemeii and yplhuv 
liprru’H 

AvUel (a vir), vt IFY avUir See ViLlfi J i 
To depreeiute. j 

W.ini iii,(kos us know tlu' prn c of whnt wc ai-t/r 

Ji 'Jouit^n I 

Avis, i n I Fr. ] Adviec ; consideration | 
Chaiirrr 

AviBand,t pyr. Oliservlng Chaucer. 
Aviiandum. Smin* as A rizandum. 

Aviso, i Avlsot (u-viz', tt-vi'/o). n. | Fr. avi« ] 
Adviee; intelligenee ‘('orants, avi«pg, cor- 
respondeiieleH ‘ li Jomun 

I l(.i«l .iiui lirsulfs ynuriWiTi^r, I muM tli.uik 

voii ii>r liie rit li lloiirislics wiirrr your letter w.is nn 
liriiiilrrt’il Howe/i I 

Aviso,! Avysel (a-vl/ ). r i |Fr anurr See ! 
Advick. Admsk 1 1 Toeonsider. t! I'oHee; j 
tt> hnrk. ttM>liser\e Tnari^r nap’s to 
. Imtlilnk one's self Sypasrr [Tins verb is I 
general l,v used ndlekiveh | ; 

Aviso,! Avysel ( a-vi/ |> t To advise ; t«» 
make aware; to Infovin . tt> etmnsel ' Are 
you oeuied o’ tliat?’ Shak ' lie iieuict/ and 
pass good buinoiirs.' Shak 
AvlOOd (li'vyst'). a (See VisoK 1 ('oin 
plevioned; us, Idaek-tiiwd jSeoteh 1 
Avlseful, ! AyiiefUU l ( a - viz'ful ). (I i'ii - 
eumspeet Syraspt 

Avisoment! (H-vnr'ment), II Atlviseiueiit 
Avision,! H. Vi.sioii ('ha urn 
Aviso, t n Same as A visr, a 
Avlsandum (uv-i-run dnniK (Fr titwr, to 
advise. | In Spots laii\ pi ivate eonsiderutimi 
A jxidiivmak'psaiuzaadata ailb ai‘aiisewhen 
he renio\es it from eoiirt and takes it into 
Ins private eonsideratioii. 

Aviso! (a-vlr/). r t ainl i .^iine as A I'isp 
Avocado, Avigato (nv-fi kaMo. av-i-ga'td). 
i». It'orriipted from .Mexieaii name.) The 
alligator • pear, the fruit of i'prspa in-atm- 
$hna, nut onler I.aiiraeeie, a trt'e eoin- 
mon in tropiesd Anu'riea anti the West 
Indies It is from 1 to 2 lb in weight, is 
pear-shaped, of a brownisli-green or )inrp1o 
eolonr, and is highl,\ esteemed The pulp 
Is iirin and innrrow like, henee the fruit is 
stiinetimes kimwii as \euetable marrow or 


midshipmen's butter. The tree is an ever- 
green, growing to the height of 30 feet. 



Avocadi. i>r Aili>^.itiir.tM:ar iPtrseit ip'atisstfna). 

Avocat (av-d-ka), «. fFr ] An advocate, 
a mime given to the higher class of French 
lawyers 

Avocato (av Vi-kat), v t. fL. avitcit, to call 
away —a, from, and eoeo, to call See A'oif’E 
and Vch’AL J 1 ! To call off or away. ‘One 
who aoocatpth his initiil from other otreupa- 
tloiis ’ Iturraw.- 2 To remove authorita- 
tively from an inferior to a superior court 
‘Seeing . the cause avocated to Rome.* 
h. llerhnrt 

Avocation (av-o-kiVshon}, w [See Avopate.] 
1 . t 'I'lie act of calling aside or diverting from 
some object or eiiiploymeiit 

(lOcI docs frequently iitjn t into the soul Messert 
uii|nil!>es to duty. .'iiiU powerful avocattom from siii 
South 

2 'I'hc authoritative removal of ii case or 
pro(;csH from an inferior to a superior court. 

The nojM 's avntatum of the pnucss to K«>iiic, by 
whuh ins tlupliLit) .tiid .ihrii.iuoii from the king& 
side were mode eviileiit, and the disgrace of M olsey, 
took pl.«( e in the summer of Hatlam 

8 ! The state of licing called or wandering 
aside or away, a straying or wandering 

If not from virtue, from its gr.ivest ways, 

The soul with pliMsmg avofa/tott str.iys Ptirnrll 

Hence -4 That which calls a man away from 
Ills jiropcr btisiiiess; a subordinate affair 
calling a man from his stated occupation; a 
divciwioii; u distraction; a hlnderance; a 
tUstnrbiiig cause. 

\’istts, luisiness, cards, niid 1 know not how many 
other nvociUto$is do siKtced oni nnother so 
thnk, thnt in the day there is no tunc left for the 
(listrattcd person to (oiivcrse with his own thniighls. 

M V .inswrr to your letter is suffitiently expccliriom,, 
l*ut would have berii still more so if I hail not been 
interrupted by the hcadachcaiid in.iin «»ther uiiplca- 
sam aiu’r.ifioni Miif t. nrtrr 

b A mail’s regular Imsinessor occti)mtion; 
vocation, calling. ‘The ancient iiropation 
of picking pockets ’ S Smith ‘Thewiui- 
tiering avocatum of a shepherd ’ Jiucklr 
Docs U not rcquiictiinc for an imiividual. thru&t 
out ol one iitont/uni, to gum admittance tf* another T 

Ortfll /« 

I , / r Of afwn means the being callcil aw.iy Irom some- 
thing We might s.»). '!I«* could noi do it, h.iimg 
f (7 o<.i//.<Ni elsewhere ' Uiit m our newspapers .rT'ot.i- 
tiioi iiKMiis .1 ni.iii's lulling III life If .i shoriu.iker .it 
his work IS sttiuk by hghtiimg wc rca.l th.ii 'while 
pursuing his ,iv,'r.tUoM the electric fluid peiictr.ited 
the imliappt man s person ’ A (ford 

'1 his iisrol a7:'iittion fur * voiation,’ howciei i om- 
imm, has sehtmii had the sanction of good writers 
l.onl 1 vttou. Ill using It st.inils prett\ nearly 
afoiie, I suspt 1 1. .tiiioiig \ert rrieiii writcr.s of .iny 
cehbrily tin the other tuuiil (the plural) w.is 

long .igo us>'d, sometimes to denote ‘pursuits,' *ilii- 
tn s.' and sm h is, 1 think, almost ew lusuelv, its uio- 
ilrrii impor: hitzrds'ord Halt ) 

Avocatlve! (a vri'ka tlv).ii That which calls 
aside, a dissuasive * IntTiitivcs to virtue, 
and arocatitH's from \ice ’ Itarnar 
Avocatlve t (a-vd'ka-tiv). a ('ailing off 
SmoUrtt 

Avooato (av-d ka'td), ii i^ame as i4r(irarfo 
AVOCatory! ta-vd'ka-to-ri). a Calling off 
Avocet (at 'o-sctl, n Same ns A vnsrf 
Avoid (a-xoid'K c f ll’artly from the adjec- 
tne Cord, partly from the verb, with prefix 
a for «'.r. the verb lieing from L. riduarr. 
fn»m riduiis, empty See Vt»iD ) 1 To 

make void, tt* annul, to make t»f none effect ; 
to defeat or evade, ns a plea Imuight for- 
ward in an action, as, this grant cannot be 
aroidt’d without injustice to the grantee; 
(I’liiefly list'd in legal phraseology ]--2 ! To 
empty . M tuu/d t In ni t h i treiicliore. ’ Babers 
BtHtk 8 To emit; to eject; to throw out; 
to voifl 


A toad contains not those urinary parts ... to 
atfoid that serous excretion. Sir T. Brtnone. 

4.t To quit; to evacuate; to depart from. 

* Avoid the gallery. ‘ SAddr. 

Tfie prince should command him to axmd the 
country. Bacon. 

r>. 'To shun; to keep away from; to eschew; 
as. to avoid expense , danger, bad company. 
6. ! To get rid of; to get out or clear of. 

I will no longer endure it, though yet 1 know no- 
wise remedy how to avoid it. SAak. 

Sy'N. To quit, shun, eschew, elude, evade. 
Avoid (a-void'). v.i. 1. To become void, va- 
cant. or empty. 

A benefice avoids by common law. Ayltjfflr. 

2 t To retire ; to withdraw. • Satan, avoid!* 
Shak. 

1 >.ivid avoided out of liiii presence, i Sam. xviii. tt. 

Avoidable (a-void'a-bl). a 1. That may 
be vacated, liable to be annulled.— 2. That 
may be avoided, left at a distance, shunned, 
or escaped. 

Avoidance (a-void'ans), n l. The act of 
aiiniilling or making void: annulment. 

The obsequious ilergy of I'ranrr . . pronounced 
nt niiLc the avoidance of the ni.irri.ige. Ahtman. 

2 'J'he act of vacating, or tlie state of being 
vaciint: more especially the state of a bene- 
fice lieenmiiig void by the death, deprivation, 
or rcsigiiatinii of the iiicuiiibont. 

\V olsey, , , oneipry rrwi/rtmrnf St Peter's chair. 
W. 1 S sitting down thereon, when suddenly some one or 
other i kipped in bt-fore him Puller. 

3 The act of avoiding or sliiinniiig — 4.t A 
retiring from or leaving a place.- 5.! An 
emptying out; that by which a fluid iscarried 
off; an outlet 'Avoidances and drainings 
of W'ater.’ Bacon 

Avoider (a-voidVT), n 1. One who avoids, 
shuns, or esenpes. — 2 t That whit'h empties 
Avoidless (a-void'les), a. That cannot 
be avoided; inevitable ' Avoidless ra&xx.* 
Dennis IKare.J 

Avoirdupois (av-fer'dft-poir"), n. [OFr. 
avoir du yois, to have weight, from L. haheo, 
to have, and pensuni, something weighed 
out, from pendpre, to hang. See Poise.] A 
system of weight of wliieh 1 11>. coiit^is 
1(1 07. , in ibstinetion to tioy weight, which 
has only 12. 5700 grains make 1 lb troy, and 
7(MH> grains troy 'make 1 1b, avoirdupois; 
henee 175 lbs. troy art* etiual to 144 lbs. 
uvoivdui>ois. 'J’his weight is used for all 
goods except the precious metals and medi- 
ednes 

Avoke ! (a vdkO, r t fL avnen, to call away 
- «, from, and roco, to call.] To call from 
or back again Bp Bunipt 
Avolate! (uv'd-lat). r I. |L. avolo.to fly 
away -« and ref o. See Volatile.] To fly 
nw'iiy; to escape ; to exhale Boiflc. 
Avolktion! ( av-iVla'shoii ), u The act of 
flying away; flight; escape, exhalation. ‘The 
avolafionot tlie faviUous particles.' Sir 2’. 
llrowHP 

Avoset (avVi-set), M [Fr awceffe. It. avo- 
cefto.] A peculiar bird of the genus Kecur- 



Aiosct {Rftunnr.otra aioietta). 


virostra (Ji arusetta), family Seolopacidsd, 
order (Iraliatores The hill is long, slender, 
elastic, and bent upward toward the tip. 
which distinguishes it from all otlier birds 
except a few humniiiig-birds This bird 
is of the size of a lapwing, with very long 
legs, and the feathers variegated with black 
and white It is found both in £uroi>e and 
Anierien 

Avouch (a- voiiehO, r t. [Prefix a, and vouch; 
Xonii Fr adrourherj) Vr.ai'ochipr^avucherf 
advoquer. d'e. . from L. ad. to. and voeo, to 
call (from same stein also voice, vocal, voca- 
tion, do ) I’luler the feudal system, when 
the right of a tenant was impugned, he had 
to call on (advocan”) his lord to defend his 


Fate. fAr, fat, full; me. met. her; pine, pin; note, not, move. tube. tub. hull; oil, iiouud; u. 8c. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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ht. Hence, to avouch, from meoninfc to 
1 on to maintain, came itself to signify 
to maintain or affirm. There has been a cer- 
tain confusion between this word and avow. 
See Avow.] 1. To affirm openly: to declare : 
or assert with positiveness; to acknow- ; 
ledge openly: to avow. *lf this which he j 
aeoucA«« do appear.’ Shak. \ 

Thou hast avouched thus day the l.ord to be thy ! 
God. . . . And the I-ord hatn avouched thee to he ' 
his peculiar people. Deut xxvi 1 7. x8. ^ 

Such antiquities could be avouched for the Irish, j 
S^u ter 

2 . To maintain, vindicate, or justify ; to 
makegood: to answer for; to establish; to 
guarantee: to substantiate. 

What I have said I will avouch in presence oi the 
kinR ithah 

We mijfht be disposed to question its .lutltontiiity 
If It were not avouched by the full cvideii- «’ in its 
favour. AVt/tuan 

Avouch t (a- vouch'), 11 . Evidence; testi- 
mony; declaration 

Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of nnne own eyes Shak. 

Avouhhable (a-vnuch'a-bl), a. Capable of , 
being avouched. i 

AV 0 UCher(a-vouch' 6 r),«. One who avouches ' 
Avouduuent (a-vouch'ment), n. The act of ! 
avouching; declaration; avowal; acknow- j 
ledgment. Milton. 1 

Avou4 (a-vo-a), n. |Fr , from L advoeatus, \ 
an advocate ] In France, originally a pro- ! 
tector of a ehundi or religious community, t 
but at present applied to the lower class of ' 
French lawyers ' 

Avour.t Avoure t (a-vour'), n. [See Avow.] ; 
Confession; aeknowledgmeiii. 

He Iside him st.ind t* abide the liittcr stuurc ' 

Of his sore vcnifeaiicc, or to in.ikc avoure Sfeuse* 

Avouterer, f Avoutrer, t n. i o. Fr. i An : 

adulterer. Chaucer. | 

AV0Utrle,1 n. (O Fr avoutrric, avultcrie. 
See ADULTKRV.l Ailiiltery. Chaucer | 
Avow (u-vouO. w f [Fr tf coKcr, 0 Fr (iivicr. 
to affirm, to confess or acknowletlge prcM.\ 1 
fl. from L ad, to, and Fr vouer, to vow. from 
L.L votare, from L. votuui, a vow. from 
voveo, votuin, to vow There has been a 
certain oonfiision or comiiiingling of ineaii- 
Ings between this verl) and avouch | 1. 'r<» 1 
declare openly; often to tleclare oficiily with 
a view to justify, nianitain, or defend ; as, 
a man avowv his principles, 

There is not one, 1 dare avow. 

Hut will deserve . .1 rijjht g<iod litish.*ind .Shak 

Specifically, in law, t<i acknowledge and 
justify; as, when the distrainer of goods 
defends in an action of replevin, and a rotes j 
tlie taking, but insists that sucli taking was 
Icgiil. See AVOWKY —2. To confess ojienly 
or frankly; to acknowledge; to own. 

I, eft to myself, I must avow, 1 strove 
Itoiii public sh.iiiic to si reen iiiy secret lose 

I>ryden 

•T To make good; to maintain 

If there l>e one .iinouK^t the f.iir’st of Greece. 

That loves his mistress more than in « otifessinn. 

And d.'trc avow her bc.iiity .mil her worth, 

III other arms than hers,— to him this Lhallcngc Shak 

Syn To declare, affinii, acknowledge, own, 
confess, recognize. 

Avow t fa-voii'), n [See the verb ] 1 A 
vow or determination • I will make mine 
nrotr to do her as ill a turn ' MarrUujr of 
Str Gawat/nc - 2 An avow'ul ; a b<dti decla- 
ration Dry den 

Avowable (a-vou'a-hl). a Capable of being 
avowed or openly acknowledged with con- 
tldcnee. 

Avowably (a-vou'a-bli), adv In an avow- 
able mantu 

Avowal (a-vou'al), n An open dcclanition, 
frank acknowledgment ‘ The avowal of such 
principles.’ Ilurw. 

Avowanoe (a-vou'ans), n 1 1 ’he act of 
avowing; avowal — 2 . t Justification: de- 
fence; vindication. 

Can my avowauce of king-ninrdering be rollrctcd 
from .anything here written by ino? Fuller , 

Avowant (a-vou'ant), n In law, the de- 
fendant in replevin, who avown the distress 
of the goods, and justifies the taking 
Avowed (a- voud'),p and a Ileclared ; open 

I was thine open, thine avowed enemy Masnufj-er 

Avowedly (a-vou'ed-li). adv. In an avowed or 
open manner; with frank acknowledgment. 
Avowee (a-vou- 6 '), n. 'riie person who has 
a right to present tr> a benefice, the patron, 
an advowee. Sec AbvowsoN, 

Avower (a-voii' 6 ri n One who avow s, owns, 
or asserts. 

Ayowiy (a-vou'ri). n. 1 In law, the act of 
the distrainer of goods, who, in an action 


of replevin, avmved and justified the taking 
by maintaining that he took them in his 
own right: thus distinguished from coyniz- 
a nee, which w'as the defence of one who niain- 
tained that he took them in the right of 
another as his bailiff or servant - 2 t Justi- 
fication. 

Therefore away with these at^’/'iiri ; let Gud alone 
be our aziowry J a/tmer. 

Avowtry (a-vou'tri). See Avoi’Tuik. 
Avoyer (tt-voi'^r), n. [Fr] A name given to 
the chief magistrate of the imperial cities of 
the old German Empire and of the towns of 
Switzerlautl. 

Avulsed (a-viilsf), a. (See Avulsion ] 
IMiicked t»r pulled off. Shciuttonc [Karo j 
Avulsion (a- vul'shoii), n (L avulniu, from 
n cello— < 1 , from, away, and cello, vuleum, to 
pull.] 1 1 A pulling or tearing usiitider or 
off ; a rending or violent separation ' 'L'lie 
thronging clusters thin by kind avitUion ’ 
J. Philips - 2 t A fragment torn off. Gotul- 
rich —3 In fate, the sudden removal tif soil 
from the land of one man and its dc]H)sit 
u]i<m the land of another by the action of 
water The s<nl iu such case lielougs to ilie 
owner from whose land it is removeil. Hell 
Avuncular (a-vting'ku-16r). a [L arun- 
eulus, an uncle.] Of or pertaining to an 
uncle. 

In these rare instances the law of pedigree, whe- 
ther direct or avuutula* . gives way Is /fi.v/er 

Await (a-waf). r / |0 1*T awaiter, nicaitier, 
prefix o - L ad, to, and waiter, wait ter, later. 
gaiter (Mod Fr yuetter), from the O 11 0 
Sec Wait ] 1 To wait for ; to look for or 
cxpe(‘t 

lletivixt the rocky pillars Gabriel sat, 

Chief of the angcliL gu.irds. awat/tux night 

d/l.Vi'M 

2. To be in store for, to attend; to be ready 
for; as. a glorious reward aaviihi the good. 

Let all gottd things await 

Him who Lares not to be great. leutiytou 

Await t (a-wat'), n A state of waiting: 
watch; ambush ’’rhousund lH^ril8 lie in 
close await ' Sjwnser 
Awaitt (a-wat'). adv. In wait Tymlale 
Awake (a-wak'), vt prei A* pp. awoke, 
awaked, ppr awaking, [I’retix a, Inti'iiw 
and wake, A Sax ditHirnn. pret tUcor, also 
awaeian, du*acode, to awake (intnuis ) See 
Wakk.] 1. To rouse from sleep 

1 go th.U 1 may aw.ike him oiiC of sleep Jn xi ti. 
2 I'o iirou.s(‘ front a state rcHcmltling sleep, 
ns from dcatli. stupor, or inaction, to put 
into action or now life. us. to awake the 
dead, to awake the dormant faculties *My 
master \h awaked by great occasion to call 
niton Ills ow n ' Shak SvN ’I’o antiise, ex- 
cite, stir up. call forth 

i Awake (n-w'nk'), V i 1. I'o cense to sleep, to 
come from a state of natural slccjt 

Jacob out of Ills sk-cp l.»'ii xxitti i6 

2 To bestir ttr roust* one's self from a state 
resembling b1cc]». to emeige fnmi a state of 
inaction; to be invigorated with new life, 
to bectime alive, as, to awake from slotli, 
to awake to Um; consciousness of a great 
loss. 

sword, .ig.unsl my sliephcril 7 ri xiii 7 
Awake t»i riglilct'iisiirs’, 1 Cor xv 

; 3. To lie or rctmiiii awake; ti> watch lOb- 
' Bolete ttr poetical | 

' 'Tis sue h as you 

Nourish the* 1 .ois«' of his av aktux Shak 
Til'* purple’ fleiwrrs dro'ep. tio’ ge.hicn bcc 
] lily cr.iilh'il . I .doin ' 'leunysou 

Awake (a-wak'). rt I A .Sax Owaeen, pp of 
awacan Se** tlie verb ] Not ''Iccpiiig, in 
a state of vigilance or action 
I It Is my lovt th.et le i-ps mine’ fyns awake Shal 

' Awakement (a-wnk'mcnt), u Act of awak- 
ening. or stale of being awake ; rt'vival, 
i especially religiotis revival 
j Awaken (n-wak'n), c i (\ Hax Awaeiuin, 
I dirucuMK, to aw’uke (intrans ) The intran- 
1 sitivc meaning of awaken is the older, but 
i tlic verb is ikiw' perhaiis more eointiioiily ust*d 
' traiiHitively | 'I'o liecome aw'ake; to eease 
'1 to sleep . to be rotisetl from sleep or a state 
I resembling sleep, as. to atmken from sleep 
1 ‘A music of preparation, of awakening sus- 
' pense- a music like the ojiening of the eoro- 
■ nation antlieni ’ De Quinetry. 

' Awaken (u-wiik'n). r.t [From above verb ] 
; To rouse from sleep or a state resembling 
, sleep, to cause to revive from a state of in- 
action 

. (Satan) his next subordin.xte 

Awakeniujr. thus to him in srr ret upake. Milton 
; 1 oifere'l tu awaken his regard far\ (jrivalc frlendfc 


1 (He) is de.xpatched 

Already to awaken whom thou nain*st. Cowfer. 

' Awakener(a-wfik'n-dr),n. He or that which 
awakens. 

Awakening (a-wAk'n-ing). n. 1 Act of 
awaking from sleep. ‘Some minutes ere 
the time of her awakening ’ Shak. 2 A 
revival of religion, or inoi’e general atten- 
tion t<» religion than usual. 

' Awakening (u-wak'ii-ing), f). and a. Rous- 
; ing; alarming; as, an awakening sermon. 

; Awakeningly (a-wak'n-ing-li), adv. In a 
manner to aw’iikon 

Awakenment (u-wak'n-ment), 7» The act 
of aw’akeniiig, or state of being awakened ; 
specifically, a religious n’vivni. | Rare.] 

: Awanting (a-wont'lng). a Wanting . tlefl- 
clent; alisout; missing: not used attribu- 
tively. 

Ill cither case critirisai was re(|uircd, .xiul criticistn 
inas airant/nx .Sir // . H.iimitou 

Awapel (n-wap'), r t. See Awiiai'K. 

Award (u-ward'), v t IO.FY awarder, agar- 
der, to Iiave under ward, to have regard tt>, 
to inspect, and hence to imiiiounce ns to 
the sufficiency of ; from a. equivalent to L ad, 
to, mill the Tentuiiic stein seen in K ward, 
guard, regard. Fr garde See Waup 1 1 I’o 
adjudge, to give by st'iiU'iice or judicial tie- 
termination; to assign by sentence; specifi- 
cally used to express the net of arbitrators 
I in pronouncing upon the rights of parties; 
j ns. the arbitrators awarded damages tu 
j A R 2 To grant, to allot, to bestow’. 

I 1 he I hild h.i ' iiiiuiy iiiiiri* luxuries and iiidiilgeii- 
Lcs th.iii had been awarded to his Litlier 
I rhaikerav 

I Award (a will’d'), vi To Jiiilge; tt» tleter- 
I mine, to make an award. 

Award (a- wan 1'). II l Juilgnient; sentence; 
B|»ecitlcally. the decision of arbitrators on 
points submitted to tliciii 
We L.-iiiiior expel I .111 ei(iiitable award where the 
. judjjc IS iii.ide a |sirty lllaurtile. 

! 2 The document convoying such decision; 

! all the arbitrators signed the award - 
I :) An uHsignnicnt, iiUotinent. bestowal; 
i gift. 

Awarder ( a-w'ardV*r), n One that nw’ards 
or uHsigiiH bv H(‘iiteiicc or judicial iletermin- 
ulioij, a jndgi 

Aware(a-war').fi (iTctixu, ami ware; A Sax 
gewtvr, war>, cautious; O gewhr, iiwiiru 
Sec Wakk | l. AppriHcd, cognl/.aiit, in pos- 
session of information, as, the general was 
aware of the enemy's designs 2 Informed 
by sight or other seiiHc 

Then l‘'nid w:*‘> aware of three tail kniglits 
On liorsL’bat k. wholly .iriii d, lx hind .1 roik. 

In sh.idow, w.iiliiq;; /ennvion 

[Not used nttrjliiitively 1 ,*<VN. liiforined. 
iipprised, rogiii/.aiit, coiiscioiis, actiuamtiHl 
Awam t (a W(irn'), r t To warn • Kveiy 
; bird and Itcusi awarned inntle tu shrowd 
t)ii*nisi‘ivcs ' Spenser 

Awash (a-woHli'), a oradr (FTetlx ri, on, 

, iiiiii wash ; A'aut. a term ibsed of (ir) the 
IMiHitioii of an aticlior wbeii hove up to the 
Hiirfacc of the water (/») Tin* comiition of a 
shoiii w'liicb the water barely covers, us an 
adjective, not used nttriliutively 
Away (a-wu'), adv (A Hax aweg, onweg, 
iiwii}, iiliHciit a. oil, and weg, way Hce 
Way. I J Absent, at a distance; us, the 
iiKister is uma// from home 2 Apart, ton 
i distance: uh, Iti go, run, or come away; to 
I send aicM//; tear aimj/ Of*cn used clliptl- 
cally; as, whither away so fast? ‘Lest 
Roots and brewer shonid have iiistant occa- 
sion ti, iiioiiiit (the cab) anil away.’ Diekens 
/fwdV. old IIMII ' L'O' nx thyli.iiid, «Tm,y ' Shak 
! Love hath niiiv .hpI miH mtay It allf' 

Fn>m the sense of Mo a distance' comes 
tliat of ‘out of exiHteiiee' wiieii UMixl with 
many transitive verbs, and witti intransi- 
tive verbs expressing a ebange of state; as, 
to drink away, to Hpiander away, to dissi- 
pate in drinking oi extravagance . to go 
away; as, the sound goes awtiy; to pasa 
aivay: to die away In tins w’lisc the word 
has the effect of converting many iiitraii.si- 
tive vcrliH into transitiveH. as, to idfe away; 
to loiter «u?oi/; to trifle away, Ac 3 Gften 
I the word has merely an intensive force: as, 
eat away, laugh away, fire away, Ac. See To 
Fire Avmy under FlUK. ‘As if all the cblm- 
i neys in (treat Rritain hatl, liy one consent, 

! caught fire, snil were blazing away to their 
, dear lieurts' eonteiit ’ Diekens Away 
, with, (a) used us an imperative phrase, com- 
manding the removal of an object ‘ A way 
j with tills man and release unto us Harati- 
I bas ’ Luke xxlii 18 (b) Rear; endure: used 
1 chiefly in negative phrases. 'Kbe could 


ch. ehnin: £h. Sc. loeA; g. go; j, job, 
VOL. I. 


h Fr. ton; ng. Bing; TB, then; th. Min; w, leig, wh, whig; zh, arure —See Kky. 
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never away with him.’ Shak.-~^To make 
away with. See under Make -Far away, 
a ffreat distance, (b) By far. [Collor|.] 

Of all tile men wlinm she had ever seen, he was 
far atuay the iiu-cst and best Trottaft. 

Away-fOing (a-wit'Ko-ing), a. Going away; 
departing ; leaving ; apeciflually said of a 
tenant leaving hia fami; as, an away-going 
tenant -A waygoing crops, thoae sown dur- 
ing the laMt year of a tenancy, but not ripe 
until after the cxjdration of it. The right 
which an raitgoing ti'iiant has to take an 
awny-going crop ia HoiiietiincH given to him 
by the exjircaH tcrniH of the contract, Init 
wliere IhiH in not the cnae he is generally 
entitled to do go by the cuatoni of the dia- 
trlct. Wharttm. 

Away-going (a-wa'gfi-iiig), n. A going away; 
departure 

Awaywardt (a-wa'werd), ado. Tunied 
aaldc Gower 

Awe (ft), w- Id.K.ayhr, nwr, eghe, eye (all 
dlMHyllabtc). A Sax fear, dread, Icel, 

agi, awe, terror; Dan are, awe, contrid, re- 
atraint; Goth a//tK, ft‘nr, allied also to A Sax. 
enesa, terror, D H <1 agiso; Gael o(//i, fear; 
iiv.acUuH, aiigiiiah from rootof ng, atrciigth- 
ened to ang in angineh.anger, «V.i* See AN- 
UER I 1 Dread, four, aa of aoniethiiig evil 

I hml .is III i n'>t Itr, -e, live tt. I>r 

III ti7tfr 111 MJi li <1 tiling .IS 1 myself. .Wtft/; 

2 Fear mingled with admiration or rover- 
enec ; revt-reiitial fear 

Stand III itrrr ,iiid sin not IS iv 4 

S Feeling inH}dre<i by Hoiiiething Hiibliiiie, 
not iieeeHHariiy partaking of the nature of 
fear or dread, iih, to feel awe at the aigiit of 
the .Niagara h'allM 4 Overawing iniliieticc. 

‘ Hy niy Ki*ejitre*H «»/«»• I make a v<»w ’ Shak. 
Awe (a), e t pret A' pfi awed; ppr. awing 
To strike with awe; to iniluoiicu by fear, 
reverence, «ir reapeeA 
Never Ilf* il said 

Tli.tl hate Itself inuld awr the soul of Kiili.ird. 

Shttk. 

Awe (ft). V f To <»we [Seoteh J 
Aweary (a we'rl), a Weary. [Poetical J 

She s.ni| ' I .an i*. , 

I would III It I wen* de.id ‘ ‘1 en»v\on 

Aweather (a-weTiiV»r), a or ado ( i’rellx a, 
on, and awathn J On the weather aide, or 
toward the wind; uh, the helm la aweather: 
opporied to alee 

Aweel (a weP), adi) Oh well ; very well i 
[Scotch I 

Mvvf/, if yiMir honour thinks I'm s.ifr, the story 
was Jnsi this Str H' Stott 

Awelgbi (a-waO. ado |l*re(ix a, on, and 
weigh ) Saut atrlji The anehor in aweigh . 
when it ia Jnat drawn out of the ground I 
and liaiigN perpendicular. .See AritlP j 
AweleSB (iplea), a. Devoid of awo. .See 

AWI.KSS i 

Awesome, Awsom (ft'inim). a [Old Kng- 
linh and Seoteh | 1. Inapiniig awe; awful; 
UK, an awesome sight 

.Sii .tu'fsomf l.inguagf ,is tli.it I iir'er hc.'ird out o' 
ahuin.ni thr.i|i|ili; Sir H' Scott 

2 Fvideiieliig. <ir exfiroKsive of terror 

Hr dill gic nil ttn'ctofnf *>1’ .n nnlil 

rastli .Sjr //' Scott 

Awe-Struck (ft'Ntrnk), a InifireHsetl or 
struck with awe 

Awful (ft'fnl).n 1 .Striking or inspiring w'ith 
awe; tilling with dread, tir dread mingled 
with profound mvereiiee; as, the awful ma- 
jesty of Jehovah; the awful upiiriiaeh tif 
death 'Thefni/id mysteries of the world 
unseen ’ Dr Cuird 

lirr fallirrs i.ml lirf.iro h<*r iiinvi'd. 

All iirr/n/ guiilr III siiiiiko and II iiiic 

s// tt" .Vf.V/ 

2.t Inspiring or eoinmanding respect, re- 
verence, oi'uhedieiiee. 'And awful rule ami 
right supnnnaey ’ .sVmil 3 Kxpressivr of 
or liidieuting dt‘ep awe, as for llie Deit>. 

1 ow.ird^ Iniii thrv bend 
With 07 i'/)«/ rrvrrriii * pronr Mtiton, 

4 t Impressed with or exhibiting respeet 
or reverence, ns for authority; lau-aldding; 
respectful in the extreme. 'Thrust fitmi 
the eompany of awful nirn.‘ Shak. ‘To pay 
their awful duty to our presetiee ’ Shah 
fi Having some eharaetor in an extreme or 
notieealde degree, exeesstve; very great; 
extraonliimry; pixiposterons ; ns, an awful 
fright; an awful dandy; an awful honiiet ; 
to eiit an awful figure among other peojde 
IColliHi 1 Awful, J)rt‘at1ful. Fruthtful 
These ndjeetives exldltit tiio same distiiie- 
iioiiB of nieaiiing as the nouns from whieli 
they ore derived. Thus awful Is full of awe, 
full of that which inspires awe. or a feel- 


ing of deep tolemnlty and reverence, often 
! with a certain admixture of fear, acting 
I especially upon the Imagination; dreac^m 
is applie<l to what inspires dread, that is, an 
overpowering fear of corning evil; frightful 
is more esitecially applicable to what In- 
spires sudden terror or alarm — Syn. So- 
lemn. august, voneralde, dreadful, fearful, j 
terrilde 

Awful (ftTfll). n. A sensational newspaper 
or other cheap publication: a dreadful. 
Awfully (ftTuMi), adv. In an awful manner; j 
in a niamier b> fill with awe; in a reverential { 
manner, friglitfully; tcrriidy; excessively, j 
Awfulneas (ftTul-nes). n. l 1'he quality of 
lieing awful, or of striking with awe. rever- 
ence, or terror; solemnity; gravity; porten- 
tfinsiiess ; as, the awfulmss of this sacred 
place. 

Contr.'ists which move, nnw our laughter at thetr 
incongruity, and now our terror at their it/ifnlncsr 
Dr. i^atra. 

2.t Tlie state of being struck witli awe. * A 
hel)i to prayer, producing in us reverence and 
awfulnesH. * Jer Taylor 
AwMpet (a-whap'), o.t. [O.E awajwd, 
awhaped, confounded, terrified, probably 
comieetcd wiUi O ami Trov. K. wav, 
whan, to beat, a blow, Sc wap, to dash, 
to throw; or ettuivalent to Goth, afhvap- i 
nan. to lie suttocated.J To confound; to 
terrify. ‘A wild and salvage man . . . that 
eould awhnpe an liardy hart.* Spemer. 
Spelled also Awape 

A-wheels (a-whelx'). adv On wheels. Ren 
JoiiHon 

Awhile (a-whiF). ado. [Prefix a, on. nr 
|ierhupK imlef art «. and while, time or 
interval | A space of time, ft>r some time; 
for a short time 

Counsel may stop awhtlc what will not st>iy .S/ia^ 

Awk (ftk), a. (O E auke, awke, a form e,or- 
respondiiig to leel. njUjr, ojugr, Sw afng, 
turned the wrong way. from nf - E of; 
c<imp Dan. a vet, awkward. O.Sax. nvuh, 
perverse. J 1 t (‘ontrary, backward; hence 
])erverHe ; wrong; erroneous ‘Ana ivk stroke ’ 
Palsgrave, ‘(‘oufutliig . . . the atoA' opinions 
of the .Stoics ’ Trewiiesse of Christian He- 
ligiun ' 'J’he awk eml of a rod ’ Golding 
2 Not dcxUirons; unhandy; awkward, nii- 
gflinly. I Provincial 1 3 t Left; left-haiidcd. 
‘On the aivk or left hand.' Holland 
Awk 1 (ftk), ado. Awkwardly, wrongly. ' Pro- 
fessors ringing as awk as the hells.’ Sir H 
U Estrange 

Awkly t (iik'U). ado. Awkwardly FnlU'r. 
Awkneast (ftk'uus), n. Awkwardness 
Pauu’l Rogers 

Awkward (ftk'wArd), a \Awk and ward | 

1 Wanting tlcxlcriiy in the use of the hands 
or of InstrumciitR; niiready; not dexterous; 
bnuKling * So true that he was awkward at 
a trick ' Drgden 2 Inelegant: ungraceful 
in maiiiicrs; uncouth ' An awkward cour- 
tesy' Dry den.- 3t Perverted; perverse. 

Tlu'v with au'kvfatti juilgiiicnt put the chief point 
nf goiliiiirs& m imtward things L’dali. 

4 t Vntownrd; mlvci-se 

Aiul twice by uwkivtird wind from l*nglaiid's iMiik, 
Driven Uick ag.(iu unto iiiy native (linu* SOitk 

fit Vexatious; nnjuHtillahle. ‘‘Tis no sin- 
ister nor awkward claim ’ Shak -({, Not 
easily dealt with ; tnuihlesome ; as, an 
airAricrtrcf customer [I'olloq 1 T-tTnlucky 
The be.iNt li»ug struggled as Iwing like to prove 
An tni'A wsir./ s.ii rilu c AforiOTi'e 

- Awkward. Cl tnnsg, Pneouth Awkward, 
generally afiplietl to oddness or want of 
[ eii.HO and grace in the hearing or the use of 
I the arm^ or legs; claiusg, applied to a pe- 
' culuirifj of tile w'lnde iMidy, and cniivcjiiig 
I the idea of unwieldiness or w*ant of due 
control; uncouth, lit. unknown, uncommon, 

. out of <late; applied t«> what is out of the 
1 usual run of things to what we are un- 
, accustomed to -oft<*n almost synonymous 
i with rude, savage, barbarous, uncivilized, 

I nigged SYS I'nhaiuly. bungling, inexpert, 
untoward, clumsy, uncouth, ungraceful, un- 
gainly, lubberly, vexatious, troublesome. 
Awkwardly (ftk'w^rd-ll), ado in an awk- 
. ward nuiiiner; clumsily: in a rude or bung- 
ling manlier; inelegantly , badly. 
Awkwardneaa (ftk'w'^rd-nes). n. The qua- 
lity of being awkward; clumsiness; im- 
gracefuliiess in manners: want of dexterity 
in the use of the hands or iiistrunieiits . 
uiisuitahleness 

Awl ulD* « (A. Sax ainil, ait, eal, dl, O E. 

iitivf. owvl, aul. an awl; Icel. air, G able; 
thciv are also several longer forms, in 
which is conihinctl amtUier element, as Sc. 


elshin, O.H.O. alatna, alanta, an awl.] A 
pointed instrument for piercing tmall holes 
in leather, wood, Ac., as the bent-pointed 
sowing-atof of the shoemaker and saddler 
and the straight-pointed brad-aisf of the 
Joiner. 

Awlaaa (ales), a. l. Wanting awe or rever- 
ence; void of respectful fear. ' Awless insol- 
ence.' Dryden.~2. Wanting the power of 
inspiring reverence or awe. ‘The awlau 
throne.’ Shak. 

Awl-Shaped (al'shapt). a. l. Having the 
shape of an awl.— 2. In hot. slender and 
tapering towards the extremity from a 
broadisli base, as a leaf; subulate. 

Awlwort (ftPwdrt), n. The popular name 
of the SuhtUaria aquatica, so called from 
! its awl-shapod leaves (L. suhula, an bw 1> 
It is a native of Britain and Ireland, 
j Awm. Alim (am), n. Same os Aam 
I Awxnbry (ftm'brl), n. Same as Ambry. 

I Awmous (ftm'us), n. Alms. [Scotch.] 

Awn (ftii), n. [Icel. ign, Dan. avne, Sw. 
ague, chaff, husk; O H G agana, Goth. 
ahana; from root nk,ac (See Ann ) Ail, avel 
I contain the same root. ] The bristle or beard 
of corn or grass, or any similar bristle-like 
appendage. 

Awn, Awln(ftn.ft'in),i}pr. Owing. [Scotch.] 

{ A'wned (and), a. Having awns : a term ap- 
I ]>lieii to leaves, loaf-stalks, Arc., bearing a 
long rigid s)>iiic, as in barley, Galium aris- 
tatum, <fcc, 

Awner (gn^Ar), n. One who or that which 
removes awns from grain; a hummeller. 
Awning (fln'iiig), n [JTobably the same 
word as L G. haoenuruj, u shelter, from 
haven Wedgwood takes it from Fr avoent, 
Med.L. avvanna, a peni-house. which Skeat 
is inclined to derive from an eastern word 
Bii(‘h as j*cr dwnu, dwang, anything sus- 
)iendc(i J 1 A covering of canvas or other 
cloth Kprcfui over any place as a protection 
from the sun's rays. 

A court 

( oiiit>.iLt of lurifl tn<irbles, boss'd witli lengths 
(ft classic ftwsii, with ample awut/i/.'s gay 

lenuyson, 

2 Eaut that part of the poop deck which 
is continued forward beyond tlie bulkhead 
; of tin* cabin. 

Awnleaa (ftu'los), a. Without awn or beard. 
Awny (ftii'i ), a. H n vliig awns 
Awoke (a-w6k') The preterit of awake. 
Awork i (a-wftrk'), adv. | Prellx a, and work. J 
At work; in a state of labour or action. 

Aroiisvd vciigL'ciiuc sets him ticw (i;( 'tA Shak 

Aworking (a-wcrk'nig), adr At work : in 
or into a state of working or action 
Ne\fr iiiel 

Advertture whirh might them oworkitij,'- set Sfienser. 

Awreke,t rt [A .Snx. awrecan, to avenge, 
to revenge. .S«*e WUKAK ] To wreak; to per- 
sci'iite; to take vengeance <»n; to avenge. 
Chaucer. 

Awrongt (n-rong'), adr lPn*flx o, and 
wrong] 1 n a wrong manner Ford 
Awry (a-ri'), a. or adv [iTetlx a, ami wry.] 
1 'J’lirneil or twisted toward one side ; not 
in a straight or true direction or ])ositiou; 
asquint; with oblique vision, as. to glance 
or look awry; the Ind.v's cap in awry ‘1/ 
she steps, li II iks. or moves o wt g ’ Sgecta tot. 
'2 Fuj turned aside from the line of truth 
or right reason; perverse or iiervcrsely. 

Muih of the soul lh«*y talk, but all .i7« rr Mtlton 

AWBOme (ft'Bum). a. and adv. See Au KsoMB. 
jScotcli I 

Ax, Axe (aks). v.t. Old and provincial form 
of ask. 

b'or 1 wol tMr if it hir willc be 

To be my wyf Chauitr. 

Axal (aks'al), a Same as Axial [Rare.] 
Axayacatl (aks-ti-(*-a-katl), n. A fly common 
in Mexico, whose eggs, deposited on rushes 
and flags in large <iuaiitiiies. are sold and 
used as a sort of (‘avinre called ahuauhtli. 
The dish has been borrowed from the abo- 
rigines by the Spanish immigrants. 

Axe (aks). n An axis. Eng Cgc [Haro.] 
Axe, Ax (aks), n (A Sax ax, eax, rex, IceL 
ox. Dan oxe, V aakse, ax, axt; allied 
to Or axine, L aseia, for aesta —an axe. 
From the root ac, ak, a point. See Arm.] 
An instrument, usually of lri>n, or of iron 
and steel, for hewing timber and chopping 
wood It consista of a head with an arching 
edge of steel, and a helve or handle. The 
«'dge is in the plane of the sweep of the 
tool, differing therein from the adze. The 
ancient battle-axe was sometimes two-edged. 
Axe-fonil(aks'furm), a. Same ns Axe-shaped. 
Axe-Bead (aks'hed). n. Tlie head or iron of 
J an axe. The ancient axe-heads formed of 
; stone are called by antiquarians celts. 


Fate, (kr, fat, fall; m6. met, h^r; pine, pin: n6te. not. move; tube, tub, bqll; oil. pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Axe-dia»ad (aks'ih&pt), a. in hot. having 
ft resemDlance to an axe or hatchet; dolabri* 
form. 

AanHrtone (aks'stdn). n. A mineral, called 
ftleo Nephrite or Jade, found chiefly in New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands, and used 
hy the natives for axes and other cutting 
instruments, whence the name. Sec Nk- 
]>HIIITE, Jai>b. 

Axial (aks^i-al), a. Pertaining to an axis.— 
Axial line, the name given by Paraday to 
the line in which the magnetic force passes 
from one pole of a horse-shoe magnet to tlic 
other. 

Asrtally (aks'i-al-li), adv. According to. or 
in a line with the axis. 

AxlferoUB (ak-sif'^r-us), a. [L axis, and 
fero, to bear.] A tenu applied to those 
plants which, like lichens, fungi, drc.. eon- 
Idst exclusively of an axis.witliout any leaves 
or appendages. 

Asrif nrm (aks'i-form),a f L. axis, and fonna, 
sliape. ] In the form of on axis. 

A-rtl (aks'il), n fL. axilla, the armpit ] l.Tho 
ftrmpit; a cavity under tlie upiier part of 
the arm or shoulder. 

2. In hot. the space 
or angle formed on 
the upper side be- 
tween an axis and any 
organ growing from 
it. ns by a branch witli 
the stem or by a leaf 
with tlio stem or 
branch. Buds usually 
appear in the axils of 
loaves. 

Axile (aksll), a In hot of or belonging to i 
the axis; lying in the axis, as an einiiryo 
which lies in the axis of n seed 
Arlila. /aks-iria), n. pi. AxlUSB (aks-iPle). 
Same ns AxU 

ATi11n.r (nks'il-lar), a Same as Axilla nf 
Axillary (nks'il-la-ri), a Pertaining to the 
armpit or to the axil of plants - Axilla nt 
artery, in anat a continuation of the sub- 
claviaii -Axillary leaves, in hot. loaves 
which proceed from the angle formed by 
the stem and branch - Axillary vein, in 
aunt, a continuation of the brachial veins 
and ending in the subclavian vein, ami 
anastomosing with the branches of tlie axil- 
lary artery 

Axlkite (nks'in-Tt), n. |Gr. axine. an axe ] 

.V mineral of the gurnet family, which soiue- 
times occurs in laniellnr inasseB, but <* 0111 - 
iiionly ill crystals, whose* general form is 
that of a very oblique rhomb, or rather 
four-sided prism, so llattene<1 that some of 
Its edges become thin and sharp like that of 
an axe, whence its name 11 is composed 
of 46 silica, 26 magnesia, IP aliiin, with liim*. 
iron peroxide, niangniicse, and boraeie acid 
('ailed also Vanolite and Violet Schorl 
Axlnomancy(aks-in'u-niun-si), n [(tf axiae, 
an axe, and nmnteia, divinutiuii ] An aii- 
eieiit kind of divination for the detection of 
crime by means of an axe or axes 'I'lins, 
an axe might be poised on a bar, and the 
naiiiehof persons suspected repeated; if the 
hatchet moved at the nuine of any one he 
was pronounced guilty. 

Axiom (aks'i-oin), n [dr. axiinm, authority, 
an authoritative sentence, or that which is 
asitumed, from axios, worthy, axion, t<i think 
worthy, to esteem | 1. A self-evident truth 
or proposition; a necessary trutli; a propo- 
sition w'hose truth is so evident at first 
sight that no jiroeess of reusoning or deiiiun- 
stration can make it plainer, ns, ' the whole 
is greater tha tlie part,’ ‘ tilings wliicli are 
« 4 ual to the same tiling are equal t<» one 
another;* ‘it is impossible for a tiling lioth 
to he and not ti> he at the same time;’ 

‘ from nothing, notiiing can arise ' All eoni- 
mon notions of the mind, wliose evidence is 
so clear and forcil)le tliat a man I’annot 
deny tliem witliout renouncing common 
sense and natural reason, may he called 
axioms 

I’liilnsuphers give the iiaiiic of artanir yiih to stlf 
evident truths th.it are necessary, and .ire ind liiiiitrd 
to time and place, hiil must he true at nil tiiiu-s. ,in<l 
»« all places AVirf. 

2 An established principle in some art or 
science; a principle universally received; 
AS. the axioms of political economy. — 
Axiom, Postulate. Aximn, a self-evident 
truth, existing in the very nature of things, 
And hence not admitting of denial. i'oKfu- 
tofe, something required to l»e granted as a 
taiBis for reasoning Such a basis may be 
•elf-evident and therefore axiomatic, or it 
•uay be agreed on between two reasoners 


axios, 
to 


And admitted by both, but not as ft proposi- 
tion wliich it would be impossible to deny. 
— Aphorunn, Axiofn, Maxim, Apophthegm, 
Adage, Proverb, Byword, Saw. See under 
Aphorism 

AxlomaUc, Axiomatical (aksM-o-mat"ik. 
aksM-d-mat"ik-al). a. 1. Tcrtaining to 
axioms; having the character of an axiom; 
having the nature of self-evident truths or 
received principles. 

Many controversies arise touching the axKnnattc 
cliaracter of the law. Str //'. Hamtlton. 

In his (the critic ’s) heart there is no system, no 
principle, im axtomatical truth that regul.ites suhor- 
din.'ite position 

2 Consisting of axioms 
Axlomatlcally (aks'i-d-muC'ik-aMi), adv. 
Ill an axiomatic manner; by the use of 
axioms. 

Axioplstyt (aksM-o-pis-ti). n. [dr axU 
worthy, and pwtis, faith.] 'Worthiness 
be believed. 

Axis (aks'is), n pi Axes (aks'oz) fb. See 
AXLK I 1 The straight line, real or imagin- 
ary. ])nssing throiigli a body or magnitude, 
on whicli It revolves, or may be suiiposcd to 
revolve, espet ially sneh a straight lino with 
regartl tt> whicli tlie dilTercnt imrts of a mag- 
nitude. or several magnitudes, are symmetri- 
cally arranged, as, tlie axis of the earth or 
any sphere; the axis of a cone; tlie axis t>f a 
curve; the axis of a system of magnitndcs 
[in this sense the word is ehielly a tt‘rm of 
nmtheiiiatical and pliysical science, and tlie 
most important applieatiuns of it are ex- 
lilained below in ilie various connections in 
winch it is employed.) -2 In hot the cen- 
tral line orcultiniu nliout vrhich other jiarts 
are arrangeil, esjieciallythe root and stt*niof 
tlie whole plant, being the central part or 
eoliinm around wliich the other parts are 
disposed, divided into the aseendimj axis or 
stem, and the deseeiuliny axis or root, which 
two arc united hy the collum or neck. 

:i In amt. (a) tlie second verti'hra of the 
neck. It has a tooth-like process nhicli 
passes upward through theeeiitrnl foramen 
of the first vertebra or atlas, thus serving 
as a pivot on which the latter turns. Iienrc, 
( 6 ) the tuotli-like process itself A nftelina ’ 
ajiis, in yeol. see under Anticunai, 
Axis in iieritroehm, an <dd l.utm term for 
flu* wlieel and axle See under Wiikki. 
/Ixis 0/ a Imim of light, tin* middle laj of 
the beam. Axis 0/ a cone, a straight Jim* 
drawn from the vertex to the eeiitre of the 
base. Axisoj a curve, a light line dividing 
It Into two synimetrieal parts, so that tin* 
part on one side exactly eorrespunds to that 
on the other, ns in a parabola, ellqme, or 
liyjierbola ..‘txix 0/ a cylinder, tin* line 
drawn from the centre of tin* one end to 
tliat of the other - Axisof a Irns, ustraighi 
line drawn through the o|»tical centre of tlio 
lens, and ]a*rpeiulleii]ai to both itssiirfares 
- .lx<K of a uiuauet, the imaginary line 
Mhieli coiiiiects the north ami south jioles 
of the magnet .txi* oj a sphere, any line 
ilrawn through the eeiitre and terminated 
bfith ways by the .surface of the .sphere 
Axis of a sfihenral, eoornrr uv eiatrvx imt 
no, a" straight line which passes through 
the geometrieal ami optical eentres of the 
mirror Jjrix of a telescope, a straight lim 
jinssmg til rough the centres of all theglasKi>H 
ill the tube Axis of oseilhition oJ a pen- 
dulum, a right line passing tlinnigh the 
centre, aliont which it vibrates, and i»er- 
pendieular to the jdaiie of \if>rntion - Axis 
of refraction, the straight line drawn per- 
]ieijdieular to the surface of the 'efiwtmg 
mediuni, through the point t*f ineidenee of 
the refracted raj .Some crj-^tuls have two 
axes of rcfraclnui Axis of revolution the 
axn- about which a ri’volviiig body moves 
Axis oJ rotation, the axis about which all 
the pa*rl^ of a lotntmg body tuni The axis 
of lotatioii ir* III the body itMdf the axis of 
revolution is at tin eeiitre of the cirelc or 
otlicr curve in wldeli the body is moving 
The‘-e terms arc excmplifletl hy the motions 
of the eartli, which rotates on its own axis, 
and revolves about a line ]aisHing thnmgh 
the sun’s centre, peiT>ciidieularly to llie 
orbit ill which it moves -- Axis of symmetry, 
a lim* on both or all sides of which the ]iarts 
of a body or magnitude are symiiietrii'aUy 
disposed -Axis of the earth, the line emi- 
necting its two poles, and aliout which tlie 
enrtli performs its diurnal rotation Axis 
of the em, a straight line passing through 
the centres i/f the pupil and erystalline 
lens. - Axis of the hmie capital, a line pass- 
ing periK*ndicularly thrrmgh the middle of 


the eye of the volute.— of the world, 
the imaginary axis passing through the 
celestial pules - Spiral axis, in arch, the 
axis of a twisted column snirally drawn in 
order to trace the cin'umvoliitions without. 
■‘-Transverse axis, and conjugate axis. See 
Tkansveksk and Gonjvoatk - Visual or 
optic axis, in optics, tlie straight line pass- 
ing through the centre of the pupil, and 
perpendicular to the surface of the eye. 
Axis (aks'is), w A species of Indian doer, 
the Cervas axis, of w Iilch there Bi*e two or 
thi*oe varieties The body of the coininon 
axis is hcaiitifiillyimirkeil with white spots, 
railed also Spotted Ilog-dcer 
AxlB-cylinder (Iiks'is-sl'lin-d6r'), n. in anat. 
tlie name given to the central siihstaiicu 
of the primitive nerve-llhre. 

Axle, Aixle-tree (nks'l. aks'l-tre). n [A Sax 
eaxl, the shoulder : I eel oxl, the shoulder- 
joint. oxull, an axle: Dan. nml Sw* axel, the 
shoulder, an axle. I'lie word is a diminutive 
corresponding to 0.11. d. ahsalii (Mod 0. 
aehsel), tlie slumlder. from ahsa (Mod. G 
aehse), an axis 'I'he meaning shoulder is 
explained hy the fact that the arm turns on 
tlie slioulder-joint. 'J'his meaning has lieen 
lost in English prohablv from the inlhioiiee 
of I, axis, O Kr (nssc/(l.. axieulus), an axis. 
The L. axis is not the origin of K axle, but 
an iiiile]H*mlent form from the same root, 
VI/ m;. to drive See AciiK | A piece of tim- 
ber or bar of iron, lilted for insertion in Uie 
hubs ornavesof w heels, on which tlie wheels 
turn Iinring axle, in toeomotivr engines, 
the axle which, hy means of conneeting- 
rods ami eceeiitric-rods, is connected with 
the piston, slide-valves, and piinips, and hy 
converting the reetiliiiear niotiiui of Ute 
piston into a rotary one. propels or drives 
the engine in the required direction 
Axle-arm (aks'l-ann), n Tin* spindle on 
tin* end id an axle on whieh the box of the 
whei*l slitis, or one of the two pivots on 
winch the axle itself turns 
Axle-bar (uksl-htir), n. An axle-tree with 
an arm at each end for a wheel 
Axle-box (nks'l-hoks), n. ’I'lic journal-liox 
ol an axh‘, espeeially of the axle of a railway 
rarriage. 

Axle-cillp (aks'l-klilO. n A elevy 01 how 
winch nintes some other part of a vehicle 
to the axle. 

Axled (alvs'ld), a Furnished with an axle 
Axle-guard (aks'l-gurd), n A guard for an 
axle See IbujsiNu, (1. 

Axle-nut (aksl-nut). n A H(*rew’ nut on 
the end of an ..xle-arin to keeji the wheel 
in pla(‘e 

Axle-pin (aks’i pin), n Hnme as Uneh-pin. 
Axle-Hkeln (aks'l sKi*n), n A huml, strip, or 
thimble ol mi'tal on a wooden nxle-iirin to 
pment the wood Iroin wi*aring lapidly 
Axle-sleeve (aks'l-hlev), u A sleeve placed 
round a railway carriage axle in order to 
holi) lip the ni'okeji ends shimlil the uxle he 
frartiireil 

Axle-tree, n See Axi.n 
Axolotl (uks'o loll), n I Mexican name ] A 
remaiksbie member of the riodchior tailed 
amphihmiis, the Sirrdoii piseijoriiie As 
usually known itliasthroiighoiil its life both 
lungs and gills, Init iiidividiiiil speeiniens 
kept in ei)nt)iiemi*nt have been known to 
lose till* lattei It is somewhat abundant 
in tin* Mexican lakes, nml S or U iiiclies 
long, of a tisb like form, witn large head, 
Imt sxvims w-itli Its feet, which lesemlde 
those of ft frog 'l‘in* axolotl is solil in the 
markets of .Mexico, ami is eslremed a great 
luxury !)>' the inhabitants Anotlier s)H*cieH 
(S lieheuoides) also lb an inhabitant of Mex- 
ico 'I'be genus is also called Axolotcs 
Axotomous (aks-ot'o-mus), a ((ir axim, 
axis, and tnnuo, tocleavi* | A initieralogical 
term Kigiiifying cleiivablc In a direction 
pcrpetidicnlar to the axis 
Ax-tree (aks'tn*), u Axle-tree iJrayton 
(Old English and Scotch | 

Axunge (ak*v'unj), n \L axungui axis, an 
axle, and viigo, to grease | Hog’s lard. 
Cie 

Ay, Aye ( i ), adv. I An Interjectioiial utter- 
ance of assent or surprise In former senHc 
tiiay be same as aye, evei, or yea. yes; ns to 
latter sense comp fS ci, cp, expressive of ad- 
miration or astonishment; K eh.l 1 Ves; 
yen; a w'ord expressing iiMsent. or an afllmin- 
tive answer to n question ft is used also 
to enforce the sense of what is asserted, 
equivalent to even HO, truly, certainly. 2 In- 
deed, suggesting anger and reproach, slight 
Bunirise, interrogation, or simple attention, 
indicated hy the mod** of proiiiiiicintjori. 
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AZZLE-TOOTH 


Aye (1). n The word by which ansent 
by acclamation Ih expresMod in Parliament; 
lienee, an aftiriiiative voit.—The ayes have 
it, the pliraHC employed by the speaker in 
declaring ttiat the utlirmutive votes are in a 
majority 

Another was the laic speaker Trevor, who had. 
from the rhair, put the rpiestion, whether he w.ib or 
With tint .1 rt»);iir, and haiJl been forct-d to prnnounre 
that /Af had it Mataulay. 

Ayah (a'yii;. n In the East Tndies, ti native 
waiting woman or ludy's-muid. 

Asrapana (a^ya-pa nu). n. 'J'iie native name 
of Jiupalftrium A yapana, a Bra/ilian plant, 
uat. order Compositfc, a powerful siidonllc, 
and said to Ik; an antidote to the idti' of 
vetiomouH snakes 'J'he bruised leaves and 
expressed Juice are apjilied to tlie wound. 

Aye (a), ado. [Icel t‘t, ey, oj, a^’c, ever, A. 
Sax d, dwa, always; (Joth. -atv in ni-aiv, 
never, aivs, time; allied to Ji anmm, (Ir. 
ai/m, age. aiei, ever Hoe A«K ) Always; 
for ever; coiitiniially; for an indefinite time: 
used niostly in poetry 

Let this p«*rtiK Kitts hour 
Stand ayf aut urwd ui thr t .ilciidur ! Shat 

Aye-aye (i-i), n (TIh* native name, from 
its peculiar er> J A singular nocturnal 
quadrupetl, aitoiit tlie sixe of a haiv, found 
in Madagascar, tlie C/inroviyn vindatjasent- 
ieturis, in its lialiits resembling the sloth 
Cuvier places it among the rodent aiiiinals 
after the m<|I1iit<‘1s, aitiiougli Soimcrat. who 
discoven'd it, pointed out its attlmty to tlic 



Ayc-nyo {Ch*i*otny\ tnadaffav artfusu) 

makis or lemurs, to wliicii family It is now 
referrcil, especially on account of the liaiid- 
like Htnicturc of its hind-fcid 
Aye-^een (a'gnui). u | lat. evergreen] 
The Tnnise leek {Sniipenuvuw tectomm) 
kytXL,S ddi\ Again Chaua'r. 

Ayen-hlte.t n. |C K for aaain-hitf 1 Tle- 
niorsu 'llie Ayeu-hitf o/ Iiiwit (Iteinorse 
tif Conscleiiee) is the name t»f a well kimwii 
old Knglisli religious prodiietiuii 
AyeziBt,t /w^». Against ’ remtMiie nyemt 
leclKM’ie ’ Chaucer 
Ayenward,t adv Hack; haekward 
Ayglllet t (a'gU-let), n An niguilletti>(w1neli 
Htie) Npf'/iscr 

Ayle(al). a. I Norm aylr ; Fr aicul, from 
a rustle l< aiaVdifs. a dim of arus, a grand- 
father I in la IP, u gramlfatlier. See llEs- 
AYLK 

Aylet (iVlet). n In her see Choi oh 
A ymee,t Aymet o'me). n 'I'he ^ords Ay 
me, eiiinvuleiit to modern Ah iiu\ united 
liitit one 

.4yw^s. nitd hrtirtv hcigh-lnu-, 

Arr »,iUa*s III Inr siildicr-. Jiran »*•►' A/ 

Ayont (a-yont'), prep Itoyoiid ‘Some 
\>ce short hour ayont tlie twni ' Lurns. 
(Scotch I 

Asrr (Hr), n I Icel cyrr, ryn, a gravelly imnk 
of H river or spit of land niiiiiing into the 
Him ; Dull ore, Sw or. seen in place-names, 
as Elsinoir ) An open sea-heacli, a sand- 
bank Written also vlir 
i^ant, Eyrant (iVrant). a. [See AKKIK ] 
III her a term applied to eagles and otlier 
birds in their nests 
Ayiy (iVri) see Akrik 
A yuntamlento ( h - ynn ' ta - me - en " to ). n. 
lop . from C S|» ayuntar, S sp juntar, to 
Join, from L janao. pinetum, to join ) in 
Spain and Spanisii Amerieu a corporation 
or body of magistrates in a eity or town. 
Ay-word t (a'wi'nl), a. A hywoni ; a form 
appearing in some editions of Shaksjiere, 
specltlcally in 7’icc(flfA Niaht, li 3, where 
others give A'ayword (which st*e). 

Asalea (a-xn'le-a). n [Cr azaleas, dry', the 
allusion lieing to the dry. arid habitation 
of the plant.] A genus of plants, uat order 
Kricaceie. roniarkalde for the beauty and 
fragrance of ttielr flowers, and distinguished 


from the rhododendrons chiefly by the 
flowers having ten stamens instep of five. 
A diminutive, procumlieut, evergreen shrub, 



Azalea {Azalea indtea). 

growing on dry, hcatliy ground on many of 
tlic Higliland mountains, was long regarded 
as the only Itrltish Hpccimen, under the 
name of A procuitdtenH, but is now called 
fjoiseleuria proetimhens. Many beautiful 
rhododendrons with deciduous leaves are 
known under the name of azalea in gardens 
Tlie azaleas arc principally from North 
America, but A jamliea is a native of Asia 
Minor; it possesses poisonous pro]>crties, 
and is said t<t biivc jiniduced ilie l^ontic 
lit nicy which stiipified Xenopiiuii s soldiers 
on their retreat from Greece. A. indica 
is a greenboiise plant, lield in high esteem 
for the beauty of its flowers 

Azarole(a 7 .'a-r 61 ).n. fFr azerole ] As]MicieH 
of iliorn (gciiuH Cratiegiis), tlie threc-graiiied 
or Neapolitan mcdiar. 

Azimuth (nx'i-miitli), n (Ar assamt, ftl 
as^Kiimnth, a way. a patli Zenith has the 
same origin ] In astrmi. an arc of the liori- 
xun intercepted between the meridian t>f a 
Idace and tlie vcitical circle passing through 
the centre of u celestial objeitt The azimuth 
and altitude of a star give its exact position 
in the sky - Maynetie azimuth, an arc of tlio 
liorizon intercepted lietweeti tlio azimuth j 
or vertical circle passing tiirough the centre 
of any lieaveiily liody and the magnetic meri- 
dian. Tliis IS found liy observing the object 
with an aziiiiiitli compass.-- A zimnf/i com- 
pass, an instrument for flnding cither tlio 
magnetic azimuth orainplitiide of a heavenly 
oliject 1 1 differs from the common sea-com- 
pasH only in tiiis, tliat the circumference of 
the card or box isdivided into degrees; also t-o 
tlie box is fitted an index with two sights, 
wliich are upright pieces of brass placed dia- 
nietrically opiuisite to eacli other, liaving a 
slit down the middle of them, throiigii wiiieli 
tlic sun or a star is to be viewed at tlie time 



Ariiiiutli Cninpass 

of oiiserviitiou See C0MPAS.s — Azimuth 
\ dial, a dial whose style or gtioiiioii is at nglit 
angles to the plane of the horizon Tlie 
siiiuiow marks the sun’s azimuth Azimuth 
or rertteal eircles, great circles intersecting 
t'iicli otlier 111 the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at riglit angles. 

Azimuthal (lu'i-muth-al), a. J’ertaining to 
the a/iimith 

Azobenzene, Azobenzol (az-o-lienVen. nz-d- 
I iRm'zot), II (i'|«Il,„N'., ) A crystalline suIh 
, stance olitaiiieii by tfie action of reducing 
! agents upon nitroheiizeiic. Called also Azf>- 
I heuzuif 

, Azoerythrine (az-O-er'ith-riu). n. [Azo, 
I eoiitr for azote, and erythrin, from Or. try- 
' thros, red ] A colouring principle obtalnra 
[ from the andiil of commerce. 

I Azoic (a-zu'ik). a IGr a, prlv , and zoe, life.] 
I Destitute of any vestige of organic life: ap- 


plied to rocks, as to the metamorphic, in 
which no fossils have been found. 
AzoUtmine (az-o-llt'min), n. A colouring 
matter of a deep blood-red colour obtainea 
from litmus. 

Azote (az'dt), n. [Gr. a, priv., and zdi, life.) 
A name formerly given to nitrogen because 
it is unfit for respiration. 

Azotht (az'otli), n [Probably an Ar. word.) 
ill alchemy, {a) the first principle of metals; 
mercury, wdiicli under the name of the mer- 
cury of metals was believed to exist in all 
metals (&) 'J'he universal specific or panu- 
(*eu of I'arucelsus 

Azotic (a-zot'ik), a. I'crtaining to azote; 
fatal to animal life —Azotic acid. Same as 
Nitric acid. Azotic gas, nitrogen or nitro- 
gen gas. 

Azotide (az'd-titl), n. An azotlzed body. 
See AzoTlZKli 

Azotite (az'6-tit), n. A salt formed by a 
combination of nitrous acid with a base. 
Synonymous witli Nitrite. 

Azotize (az'd-tiz). v.t. pret. & pp. azotized; 
ppr. azotizimj To imbue with nitrogen; to 
deprive of life 

Azotized (Hz'6-tizd). p. and a. Containing 
nitrogen or azote - Azotized bodies (other- 
wise azotides or nitrides), bodies containing 
nitrogen, and forming part of tlie structure 
of ^dants and anlimils, such as albumen, 
tihrinc, cascine, gelatim*, A:e. 

AzotOUS (a-z(VtuH). a Nitrous; as, azotouM 
aeid - nitrous acid. 

Aztec (oz'tek). a. Of or pertaining to the 
Axtees. the ruling tribe in Mexico at the 
time of tlie Spanish invasion under Cories 
in ir>1h They were a civilized people, but 
their religious rites w'erc Idoody and cruel 
Azure (a'zhur), a. |Fr azur, S)i azul. It. 
azurro, Ij.L. azurrum, lazurvm, &c., from 
Arab. Uxzwerd, laiwerd, blue, whence lapis- 
lazuli, the sapjihlre 'J'he initial I was tost 
through being mistaken for tlie article } 
itcsembling the clear blue colour of the sky; 
sky-ldue. 

Azure (a^zhur), n. 1 The fine blue colour 
of the sky ‘Her eyes a bashful azure* 
Tennyson - 2 A name common to several 
sky- coloured or Itliie pigments, of which 
there are two well-known varieties: (a) that 
made of lapis-lazuli, called ultramarine, a 
colour of great value to the artist; (b) that 
made )>y fusing glass 
with oxide of cobalt re- 
duced to powder : in 
large masses this latter 
is called smalt — Z. The 
sky or azure vault of 
heaven 'Not like those 
stens on heaven’s azure.* 
Milton.— A. In her a blue 
colour ill coats of arms, 
represented in engraving 
by horizontal linea 
Azure (iVzln’ir), r t. To colour blue. 

Azured (a'zhurd). p and a Coloured azure; 
of nil azurt' c«)lour. "Twixt the green sea 
and the azured vault ’ Shak 
Azure-stone (a'zliur-stdn), n. Same as 
Azurite 

Azurlnet (a'zhur-ln). a. Azure. Uackluyt. 
Azurite (a'zhur-it). n (Cu»HC 04 .) 1. A blue 
mineral, the lazulite. called also Blue Ma- 
lachite. It is a tricupric orthocarlionato of 
copper, and lias lieeii used ground to form 
a fine blue pigment, but U of little use, owing 
to its turning green ]>y exposure.— 2. Same 
as Lazulite 

Azumt (tVziiurn), a Of a blue colour. * The 
azurn sheen of tiirkis Idiie.’ Milton 
Azygous (ax'i-gus), a [Gr. azygos— a, priv.. 
aimzyyon, n yoke.] Having no fellow; not 
one of a pair; single In dnat an epithet 
applicil to several muscles, veins, bones, &c., 
tliat m-e single. 

Azym,t Az 3 ^et (azTm), n. [SooAztmous.] 
Vnleuvciied bread. 

Wr have sliuniieil the obscurity of the papists in 
their arvmrs. tuiiick, &c. 

i he J ransitxtors ijf the Bible to the Reader. 

Azjnnlte (az'im-U), n. [Sec AZTMOVS.] Ec- 
ctes one of a sect of Christians who admin- 
ister the eueharist w'ith unleavened bread; 
also a term of reproach applied by the 
t^reeks, in the eleventh century, to the 
Latins for eunsecratiiig the host in un- 
leavened bread. 

Azymous (az'im-us), a. [Gr a, priv., and 
zyme, leaven 1 Unleavened ; uufermented; 
as, sea-biseiiit is azymous. [Rare.] 
Azzle-tOOtb (az'zl-tbth), n. [Comp. D. ozen, 
to feed, to nourish.] A molar tooth. ffoUi* 
teeff; ^ngliscn. 



Azure. 


Fhte, fZr, fat, fgll; mfi, met, UAr; pine, pin; ndte. not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; li. Sc. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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BABOON 


B is the second letter and the first consonant 
in the English and most other alphabets. 
It is a mute and labial, pronounced solely 
by the lips, and is distinguished from ;> by 
being sonant, that is, produced by the utter- 
ance of voice as distinguished from breath 
It is related to the sonant aspirate as ^ to 
the surd aspirate/. According to Cirimiii’s 
law, wlien words or roots are common to 
the Indo-European langut^es (or several of 
them), and. where liorrowiug has not taken 
place, in English, Gothic, and tlie Low Ger- 
man and Scandinavian languages generally, 
a h regularly stands where there is an / in 
Latin words, a ph in Greek, a bh in San- 
skrit, while in O.H German and Mod. Ger- 
man words it is either unchanged, or a p 
takes its place. All these clnuigcs are 
illustrated by the various forms which tho 
Bnglish word assuiiies in the different 

languages, 'riiiis we have E brother, iioth 
brothar, O.mi pruotlur. Mod G hruder,h. 
/rater, (ir. phrater. and Skr bhratar Simi- 
larly, E Upbear, Goth batra, O.H G. pirn. 
Mod G, ge-baren, L. /cro, iir.phcro; M.heech, 
G. bvehe, L. /agus, Gr. phetjoa. li has in- 
truded into some English words, as in thumb 
(A. Sax thuma\limb {X.'A-ax Um), slumber 
<A Sax. slumerUtti)', comp, the borrowed 
words number (L. numerus). humble (L 
humilis). When a final letter after m it is 
not pi'onounced, as in thumb, limb, comb, 
dumb, lugmsip, jmrse, a b has been cliaiigeil 
into a p On the other hand the h in lobster, 
and the first in cobweb, was originally p, in 
warble the b was originally m. (L. marmor) 
ii is common as an initial consonant in all 
the 'reiitoiac languages, and very often in 
the combinations bl, hr, which are the only 
consonantal combinations it admits of at the 
oeginning of words in this respect there is 
a reiiiarkalile dilfenuice lietween i>and p.tlic 
latter occurring as an initial in but f('w words 
originally Teutonic. See P.- As a numeral 11 
was useil by tlie Hebrews and Greeks, as 
now by the Araldans, for 2; by the Komans 
fur :i00, and with a dash over it thus, 11, for 
ilQOO. - n is often used as an aiibreviatiun , 
thus 11. A stands for 7*i<5/ie/or o/ J rfx; HI) 
Vtr Bachelor of Diviudg; and 11 M for Ba- 
chelor of Medici ue. Sot to know a It from 
a bull's foot, a phrase imjdying that a per- 
son is very illiterate or very ignorant The 
term bull's foot seems to Ik' chosen merely 
for the alliteration, a** broomstick and bat- 
tletlarc in the similar plirases. He docs not 
know a B from a broomstick, or from a bat- 
tledore. 

B. in muttic, the seventh note of the model 
•lintonic scale or scale of C It is culled the 
leading note, as there is alw'a^s a feeling of 
sus]>ense w'hen it is sounded until the key- 
note is heard. 

Ba, V t. [Shortened form of Kr baiser, to kiss; 
l*rov Fr. bdhi. hauji ] To kiss. ‘ Let me ba 
thy choke. ’ Cha ucer 

Ba (ba). v.t. (From the sound] To lull 
asleep by a contiiinous, iiiarticuiatc, musi- 
cal hum. IScotch.J 

I'll tfo the h.iirii!> wi' an unkeiincd tiinr 

It’fM. .Wuftoisou 

Ba* (ba), n. ice Halt..] A ball; a handball 
‘ 'I* ii lotball. I Scotch J 

Baa (ba), n [From sound romp. L. halo, to 
bb*at 1 The cry or bleating of a sheei*. 

Baa (ba), ?' i To cry or bleat as a sheep. 

lie treble ba,is for help Sidney 

Baal (ba'al). a [Heh lord J Originally 
this word appears to have het'O geiierie, sig- 
nifying simply lord, and to liave been aji- 
pbed to many different divinities, or. with 
tiualifyiiig epitliets, subjoined to tbe same 
divinity reganled in different aspects and 
as exercising different functions Tlnis in 
Hos. ii. 16 it IS applied to Jehovah hiiuself. 
while Baal-berith (the roveiiant-Iord) was 
the god of the Shecnemites, and Baal-zcbub 
(the Fly-god) the idol of the Philistines at 
F'kron Specifically, Baal was the sacretl 
title applied to the Sun as the principal 
male tlelty of the Phccnicians and thcii de- 
scendants the Carthaginians, as well as of 
the ancient Canaaiiitisli nations, whom they 
Worshipped as the supreme ruler and vivi- 
ner of nature. Tlie word enters into the 


«h, cAain; rt, 8c. bw?*; g. go; J, job; 


B. 


composition of many Hebrew, Phtenician. 
and Carthaginian names of persons and 
places: tliiis, Jentbaal, Jfasdnibal (help of 
Baal), Hannibal (grace of Biuil), and Baal- 
namnwn, Baal-Thamar, &c. 

Baalism (biVnl-ixm), n. The worship of 
I Baal, gross idolatry* of any' kind 

ills seven tliousand whose knees were not suppled 
' Mith the Hitaiism of tliat tige. i tiiitt 

Baallte (ba'al-it). n. A worshipper of Baal; 
t)m* who idolixes any unworthy or grovt'lling 
object 'Thest' BaabfcK of pcU.‘ Keats 

Baanite (ban'it), u. A follower of Baancs, 
a Manichtt'Oii of tlie ninth century 

Bab (bab), n [Gael bnb, a tuft, a tassel ] A 
buucli;a tassel; coekade ‘A cockit hat 
with a bab of blue rilibaiids at it ' Sir U'. 
Seott. [Seot( b ] 

Babbitt-metal (bnb' it- men), n (From 
tbe name of the inventor | A soft metal 
resulting from albiyiiig together certain 
proportions of co]»pcr. zinc, and tin, used 
with tin* view of as far as iHissible obviating 
friction iii the bearings of journals, cranks, 
axles, cVe 

Babble (bab'bl). v i [A word appearing in 
similar forms in various languages, probably 
formed from ba. one of the caiiicst sounds 
uttered by an infuni. with the suflix -le to 
denoit.' rc[)ctitiuii, coin)) D and G. babbelu, 
led buhbla. Dan bable.Vr habiller. It bab- 
bolare ] 1 To utter w’ordsiii)})crfecily or in- 
distinctly, ns cbildreti -2 To talk idly or 
iiTatioimlly . to talk tboiightlt'Ksiy ‘ 'A ho/)- 
Wc(/of green tields ■ Shak - S To talk much; 
to prate, hence, to tell seeri'ts 

I lu* pci»ph*, when they inel, . . , 

Regiin to scoii and jeer and balhte of him 

/ennyten 

4 To niakt' a eontinuouHniiirniuriiig sound, 
us a stn*am. to iH'pt'ut a sound frt'tpientlv 
' and indistinetly 

Th‘ tihii iiukIss the hounds, S/oot 

I 'I he rnimcl tnspeth /ennyson 

' Babble (bab'bl), vt To prate; to utter, 
•'rbesc (words) be list'd to Inibble indiffei* I 
ently in all e<im)ianies ’ Aibatbuot I 

; Babble (bab'bl), n Idle talk; senseless J 
' l>raltle, rnunnur, as of a stream ‘Neyther 
; mute nor full of (mWf * Hall ' Babble nm\\ 
revel and wine ’ Teinntsoii 
' Babblement (b.ib'ii] ment), n Idle talk, 
j Hensdcssjirate. iiiimeaiiing words. ‘ Deludetl 
' all this while with lagued iiotioiis and bab- 
blements.' Mdton (iiare j 
i Babbler (liab'bler), n 1. An idle talker; an 
I irrational in liter; u teller of secrets 

hab! lfr\, or Mlkcrs, .ir*’ not lit for trust 
I S/r A’ I'l 

' 2 (Inc of n groiii» of tbrusb-likc birds, sub- 
fniniiy Tinialime, so muned from tlicii clnit- 
j tcring notes 

Babbling (Imti'bling). n. Foolish talk 
I • Avoiding profane and vain ’ 1 

' Tim \i 20 

i BabbUshly t (bab'ldisb-li), ade. In a bub- 
i bliim maimer, [iratingly, IVlntgift 
I Babe(b}ib), n. [From tbe Celtic, W Ir ainl 
Gad babnn,tiiie\ ami Ir. child, infant, 
for mah, maban, \V mab, a son, wliicb is a 
I form <-<iiiivalciit t«» Gad. and Ir mae, a son 1 
i 1, An Infant, a young child of either sex - 
* 2.t A child's doli 

I All as a poor pr-dlcr hr did went], 

I IP ,10111; >1 triiv," of ir>fl» .it Ills b.ii kr. 

As lirll'., and bnnei, ami glasses m hys pa' kc 
S/v;i ler 

i Babe-hood ( biib'hipl ), n Hume as Baby- 
! hood rdal. 

! Babel (ba'bd). u jlldi Bdbel, the ca|>ital 
I of Babybinia. a contr for bethbel, the |iul)i< 

! tatiofi of Bel or Baal. | 1 'I’lie nninc of tlie 
1 city on tbe banks of the Sbinar wliere tbe 
confusion of tonaues btok place; Babylon 
Its siijiptised ruins, as well as those of tlie 
tower, are visilde near Hilla, a town on tbe 
Tigris, u))OUt 4K miles south of Bagdad. 
Hence any great city where eonfusion, 
crowding, or disorder may be sup 2 » 08 ed to 
prevail 

1 Tis plcount. through the Inophulrs of retreat, 

; To prep at iuch a world,— to set- the stir 
I Of tiic great HnM, .»nd not frrl the crowd 

( oivprr 

' 2 A confused mixture of sfuinds; confusion; 

disorder. ‘Tlie tmhel of strange heathen 
languages.* Hammond. 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, siiwy; Tli. then; th, ih\n; 


BalMry t ( bal) ' (‘V - i ). n Finery to please a 
diild; liny tritiiiig toy forcliildmi. 'Painted 
babenj.' Sidney 

Babiaxift Babiont (btVbi-un. biVbi-on), n 
ID babiaan, a baboon ] A baboon. Ben 
Jonsoii 

• Bablaiia(ba-bi-n'nn),/) [Jy.babiaan.baoiaan, 

\ a iiabooii, from the l>ulbs being eaten bv these 
I aniimilB J A genus of plants, iiat onier Iri- 
I dncea>, natives of the Caiie of Good Ho|)e. 

I Among the species are some of the hund- 
soiiiest of the Cu)K' bulboiih [limits They 
have murow swurd-sliaiicd leaves, and the 
flowers arc yellow*, purjib', and scarlet, large 
iiml showy, and in some s]H'cies sweet- 
scented Many species arc known in culti- 
vation 

Bablngtonla (Imli'ing-tb ni a). n. [From 
IToft'hSor Bnhimjtou, Caiidiridgc ) A group 
of inyrtaccoiis jiliints forming a section of 
the genus Bicckni (which hci‘) 

Babingtonlte (bab'ing ton it), u ( After Dr 
Babnijiton ] A vitreous dark -green or black 
mineral of (lie boriiblciidc family, occur- 
ring in small brilliant crystals in beds of 
magnetic imn ore. and in veins of quart/, 
and fcls|iar. It consists cli icily of silica, 
iron )irutoxiiic, and lime Gallcil also Asro- 
tomous A ngite Spar, from its rcscmbbiiice to 
nngitc 

Bablroussa (bu-bi-ros'sa), n Same as Baby 
russn 

Bablsh (Itab'isb). u. Like u babe; childish 

If III' III' l).ishrul .Hill will soiiii Iiliisli, tlic'i i.ill him 
n fiorii/i and ill lirmiglit up Uiiiig Juhinn. 

Babishly (bab'isii li), adc. Clilldisbly 

BabiBhuesB < biib'isii-ncH), n CliildishiicsH. 

Bablah (bab'ia), n I'iic pod of scvcrul spe- 
cies of .\cucia which conics from the Fast 
and from Scni'gal under the naiin* of ueb- 
neh It contains gallic acid, tannin, and a 
red (oloiiring matter, .md has been used in 
d>cing cotton for producing various Hinnies 
of drab 

Bablatlvet (bii)>'la-tlv), a [From babble, \ 
Talkative, garml 'iis Florin 

Baboo, Babu (ba bo'), n a Hindu title of 
rcs)»cct paid to gentlemen, cH)>ccia]ly to mer- 
cbanlH, clerks Vc .equivalent to master, sir. 

Baboon (ba-bon'), a |F‘ hd/mm'n, soinctimes 
derived from bnlune, the lip of a beast, its 
large Him fri/rnmg a proinmcnt fcatnri' m 
tins animal, it apjicaisinorc probable, liow- 
c\cr, that iMihoinn is of like origin with K. 
baby, and in the thii Icciitli century it is said 
to have bad (be meaning of a little mun | 
The dog-fin*t'ii ape, a term aiipHcd to Did 
M’orid Diiadnimiina of the genera ( 'yiiocc))h- 
uliis and Papio Tlii'y Iiavc cloiigatiMl ul)ru))t 
mii/./lcs like a dog. Kti'oiig tasks 01 cuniiio 



I M.iiidrill or Kil. iiom-.I Il.ilx.oii (< yuoirfh^tiur 
I Mtuno'n) 

j teeth, usually short tails, check iiumlies, 
I small dce]» eyes with bilge, eyebrows, and 
. naked callosities on the lili»s. Their liind 
anil fore fcf t are well imijiortioiied, so that 
they run easily on all fours, but they do 
not inamtain themselves in an uiiright )»os- 
tiire with f.o ility They are geiioraliy of tho 
size of a large jMiiiiter, but the largest, the 
mandrill. Is. when erect, nearly of the 
height of a nmri 'I’hey are almost all Afri- 
can, ugly, sullen, fleree, lascivious, and gre- 


w, urig; wh, leftlg; zb, azure - See KET. 
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gariouH, defending themselves by throwing 
stones, dirt, Ac. They live on fruits and 
roots, eggs and insects They constitute the 
link uniting the monkeys with the lower 
animals, and include the chacma, drill, 
common hiibuon, and mandrill. 

Babu. n See Baiioo 

Baby (ha'hi), 71. [A dim. of babe J 1. An infant 
or young ctiild of tdther sex; a baiie. —2. A 
small image in form of an infant for girls to 
iduy with, a doll 

Tht .irt hdiikc Sriw th.it Perkin wnuld jjrovc a nina- 
gato; and it was tlic part of children to fall nut ahoiit 
to/'irr Uacon. 

- liahtrM in the effex^ the minute retlection 
which a person sees of him.sclf in tin* eyes 
of another. There are many silltihioiis to 
this in our older poets, and lienee such 
phrases as to Utok babuH in one's eyes, used 
witti regard to a lover. 

.She cl(iii||' nlioiit Ins ik > k. I'.ivr htin ten kisses. 

'I oycil with his lilt ks, /aoini tmlnei tu /in ^yri 
ilrywoiid 

The pupil of the e>r HC'enis sometimes to 
have heen Itself eiilleil tin* baby^ the L jjoi- 
p'dUi fwhence K /oi/i/f) meaning a liah.\ girl, 
and also tiie ]>iiiijl of the eye 
Baby (ha'hi), a Itahyisli . infantine, pertain- 
ing to an Infant ‘ Moulded thy thought.’ 
Tennyson 

Baby (lia'Id). vt To treat like a young 
child 

At l>rst It IIS with (■nillcss toys, 

And k« cps IIS < iiildri‘n till wr drop to dust 

ym/iijc' 

Baby-farmer (iia'iii-fann-er), n. A woman 
wild iveeivex infants, generally illegitimate, 
from their pureiitH, on the pretext of liriiig 
iiig them up. the olijeet lieing to have the 
child removed from siglit; one wlio lives liy 
Imliy-fariiiing Hee iUin-KAKMINU 
Baby-farming (ha'hl-furni-iiig), 17 A system 
liy wiiieli iM‘w].v horn, generally illegitimate, 
infants are reeeived from tiudr piireiitb. on 
tile pretext of lienig properly nursed and 
cared for. while in reality Die object more 
generally is to conceal the shame of Die 
parents hy removing Die infant from sight 
Babyhood ( lia'hi-hu<l), n. 'J'iie slate of being 
a liali) , iiifaiiey 

Baby-house ( tia'ld-lious), n A plaee for 
eiiiblreirs dolls and babies 
Babyish (lat'lii-lsli). a. Like a baby; very 
ehildisli. ' An all'ectutioii of babyish iiitei- 
Jeetioiis.' Jeffrey 

Mbyishness(iavbi-ish-nes), n Thequalit> 
of iieiiig like a baby, extreme ehiidlsliiieHS 
Babyism (lia'lii-ixm), a 1 'I'he eonditioii of 
a baby, babyhood Jeffrey 2. A ehIJihsli 
mode of speech 'llabyisins and dear diiiim 
iitives ' Tennyson 

Baby-Jumper \htt'l)l-Jump-6r), n A strong 
hand of gaTvaiiiml (‘aoutehoiie, usually sus- 
pended from the roof at u room, wlDi ii seat, 
in which a little child may he securely fas- 
tened, attached to It. When the child's 
feet touch the ground and partially support 
its weight the eiioiitehoue baud contniets. 
and thus u Juinping or hohhiiig motion is 
prodiieeil 

Babylonian, Babylonish (hah-i-id'ni-aii, 
ha bi Id'iiish), (I |See Daiikl I I Pertaining 
to Itabyloii, the capital of Die ancient king- 
dom of Itahyloiiiii, or to Die kingilom 
2 I.ike the eoiifiision of tongues at Hahel; 
mixed: ronflised 

Babylonian Diab-i-hVni-nn). u l. An iiiha- 
liitaiit of Itahyloida; a t-'hnldeau. 2 An 
astrologer, so eallotl heeause the (Mialdeaiis 
Were n'lmirkahlo for the stiidj of astrology 
BabyloniC (bah-i-lon'ik). a. l. Pertaining 
to Itab>loii, or made there; as. Itahyhme 
gariiients, carpets, or liaiigiiigs 2 Tumul- 
tuous. disorderly SirJ. llarinyton 
Babylouical (hah-i-lon'ik-al), a ' Same as 
Jhibylnnte 

Babylonish, n See iurylonian 
Bahylonite (hah'l-lon it), n The arrow- 
shaped liabylonish ehuraetor. See (H’SEI- 

KoKM 

Baby-pin (biVbi-jiiu), n A safety-pin 
Babyrussa, Babyroussa (iMib-{-ros'sa). n 

The Indian horned -hog (.S un or !*oreas Itaby- 
rosso), lainll> Suidie or pig tribe, onler 
Artiodaet.v la or even-toed raehydermnta, a 
native of the Indian Arehipelago, but not 
fouiul on the eontmeiit of Asia or of Africa 
From the outside of the uiqmr Jaw’ spring two 
teeth 12 inehos long, curving upwards and 
liackwards like horns, and almost touching 
the forehead. 'Phe tusks of the lower Jaw 
also apiwir extenmlly, iliouglt they are not 
so long as Diose of the up)H>r Jaw. Along 
the back are some weak bristles, and on tlio 
rest of the body only a surt of wool These 


animals live in herds, feed on herbage, are ! 
I sometimes tamed, and their flesh is well ‘ 
flavoured. 





Bacchante (ba-kan't£), n. pi. BacChanteg 
(ba-kan't6z). 1 A priestess of Bacchus, or 
one who Joined in the celebration of the 


! . . - 

n.iiiyriiss.'i ( Stis Kohyru i I 

Babyship (ba'lu-ship), n. The state or eon- i 
dition of a baby. 

Baby-walker (ba'bi-wak-Ar), 7I. A go-cart. { 
Bac(biik). 77 (Kr. &7IC See Back, the ves- I 
scl 1 A ferry-boat; a vessel used in brewing | 
and distilling. 1 

Bacca (Imk'ka). 77 fL ] In hot. a berry; a ! 
one-celled fruit, with several naked seeds 1 
immersed in 11 pulpy mass, as Die gooseberry ! 
I'iiisdeflnition excludes many fruits to which , 
the name of berry is popularly npjilicd ! 
Baccalaureate (bak-ka-i»'re-ai). n ill! 
baeealanrentas, from bneealavrevs, a cor- i 
rupteilforiiiof L L. haeealarins.buehnlarios, ' 
Fr haehrher, a bachelor, in th»‘ sense of one 
wlio liiiK attained Die lowt'st flegrct' in a ; 
uiilvci'sity, the eoiTiiptioii having evidently 
arisen in the su))po8itioii that the term w’lis ; 
derived from bar.en, a berry', and Iannis, a j 
lauix‘1 Sue BA(n{ELOU.J The degree of 1 
Jbiehelor of Arts 1 

Baccalaureate (iiak-ka-la'ru-at), a Per- | 
taming to a Bachelor of Arts, us, a bacea- ' 
laureate seniion, a farew'ell discourse de- 
livered in some Amerieiiii colleges to a 
graduating class. 

iltoCCara (oak ka-ni), n A game at curds 
which has recently come iiiD> eoiisideralile 
vogue. Sec SUJ’P. 

Baccare, Backare (hak-kare). interj. |A 

humorously fonned pseiido-Latiii word, 
la'ing iiHTrly the E bark with a Latin ter- 
niinatioii. apparently that of the iiitinitive 
of Dm Hist eon J ligation. J Stand back! Go 
hackl 

Ah, fiiuAitre, i|u«kI Mortimer tt> his sowe 

Kentef Doisfer 

Jianaret you ure niurvcllous fnrw.ircl S/tak 
HacAate, (|iinth Mortimer to his sow, see 
Morliiiifr's sow speaketh as ^;oo(l l...ityii .»s liee 

//< V!f>>Od 

Baccate (bnk'knt). a. In hot. 1 Succulent, 
or baviiig a pulpy texture like a bciTj 
2 Bearing berries, berrieil 
Baccated (bak'kat-ed). a. |I. haceditns, ):nv- 
uislied w'itb berries or pearls, from haera, 
a berry ] 1 Having many berries 2 t Set 
or Hiloriied w ith pearls Hailey 
Bacchanal (biik'a-iial), n [L. bacchannlis, 
from Haeehus, (Jr Hakehns. the god of wine. J 
Ilevelliiig ill iiitemperiite drinking; rioDiiis; 
noisy * Haeehanal feasts ’ Crowley 
Bacchanal (huk'a-nal). 77 1 A votary of 

BaeeliUH. one w’ho indulges in drunken 
revels, one w ho is iioisv and riotous when 
intoxieatfHt, a dniiikuni. ‘ Each hold bac- 
chanal ' Ityron 2 IL Inxechaiuilia, a feast 
of Bucehiis 1 pi 111 class, antoj feasts in 
honour of llHeelitis, the god tif wine, wlueli 
were celebrated in spring and autumn, with 
games and shows, lienee, drunken feasts 
Bacchanalia (bak-u ua'li a), n pi (LI 
Feasts or festive rites in liouourof Bacchus 
See BAtVllANAL. n 2 

i Bacchanalian (bak-a-na'li-an), 71 . and a. 
Siuiie us Jiacchanal 

Sculptures of the Ccu,/ittna’iafis StuMe^ 

Kven AsiiAr/irf.'ia/f iiiailtiCNS h.i» it<« ch.irms 

< irti’pfr 

Bacchanalianlam (hak-a-iia'll-nn-izm). n 
Tht' pnietiee of bncchanaliuu rites, drunken 
revelry: riotous festivity 
Bacchanalianly (hak-a-na'li-an-li), euiv I n 
a haeehiinalian manner. 

Bacchant (ha-kant'), ?I. {L. bacehans, ppr 
of hacehor, to celebrate the feast of Bacchus ] 
1. A priest of Baechus.— 2 A bacchanal; 
one given to inteni)i«rate revelling 

They niq^«ir in a st.-itc of intoxication and are the 
iacc/MHtji in a dehriuiti. Xees. 



Uarchiintc. from a marble in Untish Museum. 

feasts of Bacchus; one in a state of hacchic 
frenzy The figure represents a hat'clinnto 
with cymbals - 2. A female haeehamtl. 
Baccharlc(hiik'u-i'ik),77 same as liacharaeh. 

The wine w.is hocr/ioric, nf the hrst vint.ige, iind 
great age Str II . inott. 

Baccharis Obtk'u-ris), n [The name of a 
shrub dedicated to Haeehus. ] A large genus 
of plants, nut order Coinpositie They are 
shriihsor herbs, often glossy from a resinous 
secretion wliieh covers their smooth leaves, 
and are easily distiiigiiislied from their 
allies hy being ditecious 'J'lu' ttowers iip- 

J iear in Dn* aiitumii. ami art' whitish or ycl- 
owlsli The genus contains more than 200 
siiecies, all natives of the New World, grow- 
ing from Die sea level to the snow line of the 
Amies, and often covering the plateaus to 
the exclusion almost of other vegetation. 
Sudoritle and tonic virtues are ascribed to 
some of Die species. 

Bacchic, Bacchical (bak'ik, bak'ik-al), a. 
1 . Kelatiiig D) Bneclius, the god of wine; as, 
a baechie, h^ast or song, baechtc niystcrios. 

Tin' Nin/tu orgi.i were relebrated on the tops of 
hills anil ilcsohdi wiKI pl.ices Stii/!tlfy 

2. Jovial; drunken; mad with intoxication. 

* Ha eeh tea I cnthimami.' J>r Spencer 
BacchlUS (bu-ki'iis), 77 I Said to be so nuinecl 
from its use inliynins in honour of Haeehus.] 
Ill one. pros a foot eoin]iosed of a short 
syllable and two long ones, as in ilvitri. 
Bacchus (bnk'ub), >7 |L ; Gr Hakchus, the 
noisy or riotous god; originally, merely an 
('pitliei or Bur- 
nanie of Dionysos, 
Die (Jreek god of 
w'ine j In Greek 
and Latin myth 
liiiotliei iiaiiie of 
Dionysus, the god 
of wine, son uf 
Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Seniele. He is re- 
presented with a 
round, soft, and 
graceful form, ap- 
proaching that of 
iiiaiden, fre- 



(luentlv in an easy 
attitude 


le and sup- 
porting himself hy 
his thyrsus as if 
slightly intoxicat- 
ed, with a languid 
cnnntc'iiancc, and 
w’ith his hair knit 
lichind in a knot 
and wreatlied 
with sprigs of ivy 
and vine leaves. 
He is said first to 
have taught the 
culti\’ation of the 
grapc.and the pre- 
paration of wine 
and other intoxi- 
cating liquors 

Baedferous (bak-sif'^r-usX a. IL. baeeifer— 
baeea, a berry, and /era, to bear.] Bearing 
or producing berries. 

BaciciVOrouB (bak-siv'd-ms), a. [L. baeea, a 
herpr, and voro, to devour ] Eating or sub* 
sistiug on berries; as, baceivorous birds. 


Bacchux, from an antique 
statue 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; m6, met. hdr; pine, pin; uOte, not, mdve; tfllie. tub, bpll; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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Baoe t (biB), fL and a. Same as Base. 

(baehVraCh), n. A variety of 
Rhine wine made at Baeharaeti, a small 
town in Khenish Prussia, on the left bank ' 
of the Rhine, about 20 miles above Coblenz. 
Formerly written Backaraek, Backrag, &c. 
Babbler, t n. A bachelor; a knight. 
Chaxuxr. 

Bacheleria,tn. [LL See Bachelor.] Tn 
old records, the commonalty or yeomanry, 
in contraclistinctuin to the baronage. 
]to<dielerie,t n. l. Knighthood. Chaxtcer. 

2. Knights collectively. Chaucer. 

Baclmlor (bach'el-er), n. [().£. hachder, 
ba<^ilar,6M. , O. Fr. bacheler, bachellicr, bixch- 
Uer, Fr. baehdier : a word whose etymrtlngy 
has been much controverted The old deriva- 
tions from baecalauretia, as if the word pro- 
perly meant one crowned with the laurel of 
Apollo, or from ba^ e/iemlier, a low or in- 
ferior knight, cannot bo maintained. Dicz, 
Littrd, and Brachet derive it from Merovin- 
gian L baecalarim, originally the jiroprie- 
tor of a baecalaria or small fann. Braclo-t 
taking this word from L L baeea, for L 
vacca, a cow; comp. Fr. berger, a 8he])herd, 
from L rerrex, a wether. The bacmlariua 
was above a serf, but still only a vassal, who 
marched under the banner of a vassal of 
higher degree The word in time came to , 
have the meaning of a person who has ^ 
obtained u bachelor’s degree, and was then 
corrupted to bacealaurem. Wedgwood and 
others less probably refer the ultimate ori- 
gin to the Celtic, bringing forward such 
words as W. bach, Tr and (Jael beg, little. 
W baches, a little darling 1 1 Anciently, 
a person in tlie first or ])robationary stage ' 
of knighthood who had not yet raised his , 
standard in the hold - 2 A person who has . 
taken the first degrei' {Imceaiaurcato) in tlic 
liberal arts and bcieiices, or in divinity . law, 
or medicine, at a college or iiniversity. See 
etymology of BaocaLiVUKEATE - 8 A man 
of any age who has not lieen married 

It Wtis Illy turquoise; 1 ii.id it of I e.iii uiicn I w.is 
a.bachei>>r. I would not have given U fora wil»l«r- j 
ness, «if iiiDiikcys S/(»iX* i 

4 t A woman who has not been married. I 

Hr uould keep you { 

A bac/ifiot still. . 

And kerji yuu not alone without a hushaiul, 

But in .1 sii kiiessi A wn 

5 In Ijondon livery companies, a])crson not 
.vet admitted to the livery - -Knight baeh- 
elor, the title now given to one who lias 
been raiscil to the dignity of a kniglit 
without licing imnleaincinberof any of the ' 
orders of chivalry such as the Garter or tlic , 
Thistle. 

Bachelorism (baclTel-6r-izm). n I’lu' state , 
of a bachelor, bachelorship 
Bachelor’s Buttons (hach'el-^rz but-nz), < 
n pi [From the shape, and from an ancient 
custom of country youths carrying the 
ilow'cr ill their iiockcts in coniiection with 
their swcetlieartS.J The ]iopnlur name of I 
several plants, as tlic donlde-fluw(*rcd va- 
riety of Lychnis tiiurna (the red enni))ion). 
Centavrea nigra (Knapweed), but cliicliy of 
the double-flowered variety of Kananralm^ 
aconitifoUus (white bachelor's buttons), 
and Ranunculus acris (yellow iiaehelor’s 
buttons). 

Bachelorship (haeh'cl-iT-ship). n The state 
of being a bachelor; bachelorism 
Her mothrr livctli yet. can testify 
Slie was tlie hrst fruit of niy tachetot ship Shiik 

Bacillaria (bu-sll-ltt'ri-a), u [From J. haeil- 
lus, dltn of bacutum, a stalf ] A genus of 
microsco}..c Algrc, belonging to the class 
Diatoniaceu*. 

Bacillary (bas il-a-rl), o. Like or contain- 
ing baciili. 

Bacillus (i>a-siriiis).n. pi BacillKba-sirii) 
|L.. a dim. of bacnlinn, a stii'k 1 A minute 
rod -like body; cbpecially. a microscopic 
vegetable organism like a minute rod, found 
in diseased tissues of tlie body, in the lungs 
in consumption, and utlierwise. 

Back (buk). n [A. Sax. hac, hire, O. E. hnkke, 
bak, Icel Sw and L G. bak, Jmn bag. G II G. 
bach, pah, the back; allied to Sw Iwiclrc. a hill, 
a ridge, because in animals the back forms 
a ridge; comp G. rucken, biurk, K raigr J 
1 Tlie posterior part of the trunk extending 
from the inferior and posterior region of the 
neck as far as the loins: the region of the 
spine ; the hinder part of the body in man 
and the upfier in other animals. 2. Any- 
thing resembling the hack in position -(a) 
as being behind or furthest from the face or 
front lUce the back in man; as, the back ot a 
house; the back of a book (the part which is 

eh, cAaiu; Ch, 8c. lucA; 
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behind when Uie Ixmk is opened for use); the 
back of the leg. 

Trce.s set upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruits 
sooner. A,nv>n 

(6) As being behind, or in Uu^ furthest 
distance, with reference to the spectator, 
speaker, scene of action, or the like ; os, 
the back of an island ; the back of u wood ; 
the back of a village, (e) As lieing the part 
which comes behind in the nnlinary iiiovo- 
nients of a thing, or when it is used: as, the 
hack of the hand : iht' back of a knife, saw , A'c. 
(d) As forming the upper, and especially 
tlie outer and upper portion of a thing, 
like the buck of one of the lowei animals; 
us, the hack of a handrail; the back of a 
rafter ; in mining, tlie back of a lode (the 
upper part of It), the back of a levid (the 
ground above a level separating it from 
the nejct level above or the surface of the 
ground) ‘G'er the long hacks of tlie bush- 
less downs ’ Tenngson 
{ 1 he iiiiuiiitams) their brtvtd, bare batks uplie,ivc. 

Mafoii 

(r) As being that wiiich supports the riba; 
ah. the bark of a ship (namely, the keel 
and keelson) [In some of the above and 
in other simitar eases several analogies 
may have been operative in ileti'riiiiiiiiig 
the usage] -3. By syneciioche, the wliob* | 
body; as, he has not elollies to his bach 
4 pi A term given liy leather iiicrehaiits to 
tlie thickest and best-tanned hides - f» t The 
iblilress of a letter, formerly written on llu* 
back of the letter itself Sir H' Scott 
(5 A reserve or seeoiidary resouree 

This pri»ji*i.t 

Slmuhl h.ivc .1 h.uA nr scioml, th.it might ImUl. 

If this shouhl bl.isl III prci'l ShaA 

-- Hack and brlly, (a) before and behind, all 
over; as. to beat a person back and bcUg 
(/') (’lollies and ftiod. as, to keep a jierson 
hack and belly, to ke(‘ii him in clothes and 
food Macmillans May [Vulgar ] Hacks 
and cutters, a miner's name ftir Jointed 
rock-striie.tiireH. the liacks runtiiiig in lilies 
more or less parallel to tin* strike of the 
strata, am! forming tin* * baek 'of the quarry, 
and tile cutters erossing them at right angles 
— Hack andcdgc.f wholly, eompletely 

I ht y have cneaijcil thtiiisclvrs ours /unA- aiui rai^e 
/ miy .•AAimtfuv 

Behind the hack, in seeret. or when one is 
abst'iit To he on another’s hack, to lie severe 
on one for any fault or foolish net, to elude, 
to ridieiile [Colloq j- To be on one's {oicn) 
back, to be at the end of one's resoiirees, to 
be ugroiiiid [Col lo(i [ To bom damn the buck, 
to submit to opprc'isioti Itoiii xi 10 To cast 
behind the buck, in Scrip (a) to forget and 
lorgive Is xxxviii 17 (/*) To treat with 

contempt Ezek xxiil 3f», Ni*h ix 20. To 
fficc a hack, to bend tin* Imi’k and keeji it Hrni 
so as to allow unotliiM- to leap over one's head 
liy plaeing his liands upon one's baek, or to 
nioiini up to anything ICulloq.] To make 
a bark ,Sanic as Togii-ca Intck To pal or 
set one's hack up against, to show antipatliy 
or aversion towards, to resist- a iiietajilior 
proliably taken from tlie praetiee of eats. 
[Colloq J To sec the back nf, to get ml of 
-- To turn the bach on one, to lorsake or 
neglee.l him 

Back (bak). n I Hr bar, a baek or ferry- 
lioat, a biewer’h or dititiller’.s biiek; Armor 
bac, a liout; 1> bak, a Isiwl ; Ban hakke, 

21 tray. The word iii;i\ l»c ongiiiull) Celtie 
,Si*f ilASiN, wliieli IS from this w-oid [ 1. A 

birm tlat-lMittoiiied feir> bo 2 it,cspeciull> one 
adaiited forearryiiig vchicles.and worked l»> 
a chain or rope fastened on e;*cli side of the 
ferry 2 A large tub or vessel . (a) in brem- 
oot and Uistilliiifi, a vessel into wbleb the 
wort, Ac , Is draw ii for the purpose of cooling, 
straining, mixing, Ae It receives various 
Tiaines in aeconianee W'lth its position •ind 
uses; as. undcr-back,spiril-hark,uiashdiark 
{h) In aiue making, a receptacle in whieli a 
solution of glue is kept warm until the im- 
purities liave time to M'ttle. specifleiilly 
called a Settling back. 3. A kind of wooden 
trough forearryiiig fuel: a coal scuttle Sir 
W. Scott [Scotch 1 

Back ( i»ak). adr | H roni the noun ; short for 
atHick, A Sax on bcec, i»uek j I To or to- 
wanl the idaee from which one cuinc, as. to 
go bach -2 Fuj. t<i a former state, eondi- 
tioii or station; as. he cannot go back to his 
old occupation V, Behind, not advancing; 
not cfiniing or bringing forward ; in a state 
of restraint or hiiideranee ; as, to keep iMck 
8 part; to keep one’s self back 

The I.ord hath kept thee tack from honour 

Nuni »iv. It 

h. Ft. ton; ng. t\ng\ TH, then; Ui, CAiu; 


4. Toward times or things past; as, to look 
back on former ag 08 .--&. Again; in return; 
as, to give back the money, -d. Away from 
contact; by reverse movement. 

The angel of the I .onl . . . came .ind rnlled tad 
the stone from the door. Mat. xxvui. 3 . 

7. In withdrawal or resilement from an 
undertaking or engageuieiit ; as, to tiraw' 
bucA-. 

I've been surprised in .in unguarded hour. 

But must not now go taik. ^^ddisoii, 

8. Ago; siiiee; ns. a little time hack [r!olloq ] 

To ami baek, forwards and backwards. 

Like to ,1 Lomiiioii Hag upon the stre.tm 
AmOus fti ami talk . to rot itscii with mntian 
.SAiak. 

- To go or give back, to ivtreat, to recede; 
to give way; to sueeiimb 

Make herxv tack cii-n to the yicliling .SAak 

Ba(^(bak), a 1 L>inu in tlie rear of another 
object; rciiiute; as, bricA settlements - -2 In a 
backward diroctioii, returning in the direc- 
tion whence it came; as, bur/r-stroke, back- 
water 

Back (bak), r t. fTartly direetly from the 
noun, partly from the adverb. | 1 'I'o fur- 
nish with a baek or bucking; to strengthen 
or support at the baek . as, to back a liook , 
to back an electrotype plate; to back the 
ninioiir plates of a war-xessel with tvak.- 

2 To support, to nmiiituiii , to second or 
streiigtlieii by aid : us. the eoiirt was barked 
l)> the House of ('oiiimoiis often with up 

.Siutcss still billows him .iiui taik\ Ills i nines 
/.WM.m 

3 To bet or wager in favour of ; to exiiross 
CMintldeiiee iii the sui'cess or sU)>erloiitv of; 
as. to back a horse in a race, or one 01 the 
iiarties m an argiiiueut 4 To get upon the 
back of, to moiiut ; as, to hack a horse,- 
fi I'o write sometbiiig 011 the back of; ti> 
nildroHS, ns a letter; to eiidorbe d. To put 
backward; to cause to move bnekwards or 
ivi-ed«*; as. to back a horse or a vehicle 
‘Hacking his chair a little ' Jtickens 7. lo 
iidjoiii iieliiud ‘Tliat snug and eoiiifort- 
iible retreat wliirh generally bucks the wiu'c- 
looiUH of all English trailesmiin ’ Lord 
i.yttoii. To bach an anchor {mint ), to lay 
(iowii a small aueiao- aliead of a large one, 
the ealile of the sniali one lu-itig fiiMteiicd to 
tile crown of tin- large one to jireveiit its 
coming liome To bach a chain or rope, to 
attach a iirevepti-r to it so as to reduce the 
strain To back the mtrs, ti» row the ours 
baek wards - To bach a sail, to arrange so 
as to euiiHt tlie wind to strlKr it in front 
and press it aft. T back a vessel, ia \\Mx)ia 
her move astern To bach a icairant, to 
sign or eiidors(‘ a warrant issued in another 
county to aiipreheiid an ofli-nder. said of a 
Justice of the peace To bach up, to lend 
support, aid, or assisturiee to . to stand by; 
to give eounteuniiee to, as. to bach up one’s 
friends 

Back (bak). r i 'J’o move or go baek : as, the 
lioise refuses to bnch To bark astern, to 
backirati 1 (naut ), to move slein foreinosi • 
To hack a ml Jill, to keep a ship in the miildle 
of the stream of a narrow rlvi-r by altcr- 
nattdy advancing iiliciid from one shoif* and 
moving liiiek wards from the ojijiosite sliore. 
widic tile streaiii earries her along, the wind 
being contrary to the dli-iiction of the stream 

- To bach doifin, to withdraw u eliarge; to 
eat one’s words. Barlbdt [ Vni ted States, j 

- To hack out, to retreat from ii dlfllcnlty or 
resile from an engagement [Colloq ] 

Backarack (Imk'u i-ak), n Ithiiie wine made 
lit Hachurach, formerl.N i>onnlnr in England 
(ser BacIIAKA'II ) ‘With Imcharack and 
I aqua vitie.' Uuddmis. Called also Bade- 
I rack, Baekran, Ac-. 

Back-band (nak'liand), n. Thnt part of the 
liarness which goes o'er the back of ahorse 
and bcai-s up tlie shafts of the carriage 
Back-bar (bak'bar). n. A bar in the chim- 
ney to hung a vessel on. . , , 

Backbite (bak'Int), Vf lo bite the back 
of; geiieraiU Ug to censure, slander, or 
speak evil of. In' tlie uliseiice of the person 
trudueeil In the IJrst extract there is a 
play upon tin: lit<-ral and figurative meaning 
of the woni 

They ar. irrunt ktiavrs, nml will taikhic ~ No 
worsr ih..ii tlity arc batktiilen, Mr, for tlu-y Save 
iiiarvclloii J> (oul linrii 

Mil-.! tuitriily .iiul m.ihnously do these evil tniijfiics 
bafkhitf *ud l.iiulcr the wii red ashes of that pervai 
Spemri 



With his tongue * f's. xv 3. 


w, iwg; wh, w/iig; zh, azure - Bee KEY. 
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BAGKSTAND 


BadtUter (bak'bft-6r), n. One who slan- 
deni, calumniatei, or Bpeaks ill of the ab- 
■ent. 

I'ace-flHtterers and backbiters are the same. 

Tennytm. 

Backbiting (l)akM>it*itiK). n The act of 
alanderiiiK tlie abHciit; aecret calumny. 

* KnvyinKH, wraths, strifes, baekbitUigH, whis- 
peririKs. " 2 Cor. xii 20 
Backbitingly (bak'itit-ing-li), adv. With 

Backboard (bak'liOnl), n. A boanl for the ; 
back; a board placed at the bai:k or serving , 
us the back of something; spcciftcally. («> 
a board pla(*ed across the nft(‘r jiurt of a ' 
boat to support the backs of the occupants < 
(f>) A board used to support the back and 
give prectness to the figure. 

A t areful and iindeviating si'.c of the barkhaart / . 

IS rc<.uiiiiiiciidod .ts net esstiry lo the .ic nf 

tliiit dignified df'i'ortiiicnt .iiiil (.arriagc so rt;i|uisitc 
fur every yuiing l.nly of f.isliiuii I hatkfiav 

Back'bond (Itak'iiond), n In RcuH law, a . 
deed atlucliiiig a iiualifleutiiin or condition 
tti the tcriiiH of a conveyance, or other lii- 
strunipiit 

Backbone (iiak'tion), Ik 1 Tin* iione nf the 
bfu'.k; the spine, the verteliral eoliiinii 
2. Honiething resenililing ii liaeklioiie in ap- 
pearanci*. position, or office; as, tlie Apeii- 
liliies are tlie hurkhtuir of Italy -3 Fiy 
firmness; stability of jnirposc; decision nt 
character, resolution; moral principle, as, 
he has no hiirichtinf in liini 7'o f/ie back^ 
btinr, to tin* ntniost extent of one’s power 
or nature, out and out, tboroiighly, en- 
tirely. ‘.lolly old itiirbo, staiineh to the 
haekhniie ’ /„«/•#/ Lytton * A true- 1 il in* Tory 
to the hnckhuar ' T Jiaghes. ‘Uame to the 
hackhone ' Trolltme. 

Back-bOX fbak'boks), n. In yrintituf, one 
of tlic boxes on the t<ip of the iififier case, 
usually a]i|iropriated to small capitals 
Back-carxyt (l>ak'ka-ri), H 111 /oreut law, 
till* eniiic of having gunn* on the btiek, us 
deer unlawfully killed. 

Back-cast (bak'kast), n. 1 A cast or throw 
buck. -2 A backward stroke, or a stroke 
driving oiieluu^k; hence, /v atiydiHeourage- 
meiit or cause of relapse (ir failure l.Scoteli 1 
Back-oentre (bak'seii-t(’*r), n The ]iolntoii 
the I lack or dead spindle of a lathe which 
Hiipfiorts that end of the work. 

Back-chain (liak'cliaii), n A chain that 
passes ovei the cart-saddle of a horse to 
Hiipfiort tile slnifts 

Back-comb ( bak'kdm), n, A woman’s comb 
for the hack hair 

Back-door fhak'ddr), n. A door on the i 
hack part of ii huilding; a private passage, ! 
an iiniircct way 

I’njicTV. whu h IS su f.u sliut out .is nut lu rc-ciUor 
n|M*iil>, IS sttsilliig ill liy the /un A nt .itlii'isiii 
. Utf! /'« ry 

Backed (hakt). fi l Having a hack used 
ehiclly III eoiiipositioii . ns, hi\nu\- biirketi, 
liuin)i'firie^ci/ 'Sh:ir|i-hcaded, harrel-bcll> 'd, I 
broadly - ho rA’d ■ hryiien 2 Mounted ; I 
placed oil the hack ‘fireHt .liipitcr upon 
ins eagle backed ' Shak 
Backen t (hak'n). r t. To jnit back; to retard 
Back-end (hak'end). II 'I'he latter end or 
)>art: particularly ntiplied to the latter jiart 
of the year. [.Si-otch j 

‘Mil* hi'tfgi-s will dn, 1 ilippcil them wi' niy cuii i 
h.iiiils l.isl /■•ii.f'-em/ piitf d'tlion , 

Backer (hakVr). n l one who backs or | 

r iets on the hack; as, a bachcr of untamed | 
lorses - 2 One who hacks oi supports an- . 
other ill lit! undertaking, and especially in > 
any trial of skill, agilit.\, or st reiigth . one ! 
who bets or Mays’ his money in favour of a ; 
partieiilar parO in a eoiitesf a. In nrr/i ! 
a narrow sliitt* laid on the hack of a broad | 
square-headtal slate, where the sbilcs U'giii 
to diminish in width 

Backer, t adc More or further hack. ! 

n ah th.it Ilium I went me b.yrbrf mure i h.iiucr \ 

Backet (hakVt). n (Kr. tnufiiet, a trough, i 
front /me, u vessel Sec IlM’k, a vessel | A ' 
trough or ho.x. cspeeialh for earr>ing out i 
ashes or cinders. |. Scotch | ‘ 

Backfallerl (huk'f(d-t'r). n A backslider; j 
a nniegntlc i 

Omas with ni.iny lykr baikMiers frtmi t.od Aeil 
into Fgvptr ycye 

BatdC-firiend Omk'froiid). n A secret enemy. 
[Rm-e J 

l-ar IS our chun. h from enernac hing upon the 1 1\ il I 
puwer; ns some who are to hoth would 

lu.ili..iously msiiiu.«re .sewrA I 

Backgammon (hak-gamMnoii). n {Han ! 
bakke, a tray, uml K gammon, a game. Dan 
paminen. luirth. Wedgwood 1 A guiiie played 


by two persons upon a table or biiard made 
for the purmise, with pieces or men, dice- 
boxes, and dice. The table is in two parts, 
oil which arc twenty-four black and white 
spaces called pointo. Each player has fifteen 
men of different colours for the purpose of 
distinctiou. The movements of the men 
are made in accordance with the numbers 
turned up by the dice. 

Back-ground (bak'gronnd), n 1 (froiind 
in the rear or hebiml, as opjinseil to the 
front - 2. The part of a picture represented 
us farthest from the spectator; that which 
is represented as lichiiid a figure or group 
of figures - H. Fig. a situation little seen or 
noticed; a position in which one tries to 
avoid notice ‘ A husband somewhere in 
the back-ground ’ Thackeray 
Back-hand (bakliand;. n Writing sloping 
backwards or to the left; ns, he writes /mcAr- 
hand 

Backhand (Imkiiand). a. Backhanded; un- 
favourable; unfair; as, a hackhsind infiu- 

CIICC. 

Backhanded (baklinnd-ed). a, 1. With the 
hand turned backward, us, a backhanded. 
blow. 2 (iiifair, oblique, indirect ; sarcas- 
tic, as, a backhanded compliment -3. .Slop- 
ing back or to the left, as, backhanded 
writing 

Backhanded (bak'lmnd-ed). adv With the 
hand directed backward; as, to strike back- 
handed. 

Backhandedneas (hak Miami -tMl-nes), n. 
state of being backhanded; unfairness. 
Fe. Hen 

Backhander fhak^innd-t^r). n. A blow with 
the back of the hand; as, to strike one a 
baekha nder. 

Backhouse (bak'hoiis), n A building be- 
hind or bimk from the main or front biiild- 
ing 

Backing (bak'ing), n 1. The act expressed 
by the verb to liat'k in its various senses -- 
2 Support, iihysicul or moral, from some 
agency behind, or, figuratively, at the back 
of a principal ; as. be would liavt^ gone on 
with it, but he could get no baektng from 
anybotly —3 The addrt‘ss of a letter - 4. In 
technology, sometlting put at or attmdied to 
the back of something else by way of sup> 
port or finish, or the ac.t of putting it then*; 
as, («) a layer t»r layers of timber, generally 
teak, on which the iron platt^s of arniour- 
clad ships are bolted (b) In bookbinding, the 
preparing of the hack of a book with gliic, 
Ac , iicfore putting on the cover (r) In 
weaniiuj, the web of coarser or strtiiiger 
iiiiiterial at the back of such piltnl fabrics 
as velvet, plusli, satin. Brussel', carpet, A.c 
Backing-up (bak'iiig-iip),w l, see To hack 
11/1 under Baok, r t - 2 A term used in 
cricket and certain other games for stop- 
ping the ball and driving it back 
Back-joint (bak'joint), n In nuntonry, a 
rebate Mich as that iiiatle on the inner side 
of a c]|jiiniey-pi«*ce. to receive a slip. 
Back-laah (bak'lash), n in nieeh the re- 
action uiHiii each other of n pair of wheels 
produced by irregularities of vehicity w hen 
the load is md constant or the moving 
pow«>r IS not uniform 

Back-lining (bak'liii-iiig), n in window’s, 
the piece oi a sash frame parallel to the pul- 
ley piece and next tti the jamb on each suit; 
Back-link (Imk'lingk). n in engines, one 
of the links in a parallel motion which 
conmu’t til*' afr-pnnip rod t** the beam 
Backlins(bak'liii7.),af/e | Hack, and a genit 
tenn /^n^ ding. -Umy, as in dark/lnf^ lientl- 
lonq ) Backwards (Scotch ] 

Back-look (bak'luk). n Ketrosfiertive view ; 
ns. to take a ftacK-look. 

Back-painting ibak'pnnt-ing), n. A method 
of staining iiic77.otiiilo prints with viimisli 
roliiiti> after they have ln'en afhxeil to glass, 
giving tln'iii the effeetof paintings on glass 
Fan holt 

Back-parlour (Imk'imr-l^r), n A parlour 
in the baek part of a house 
Back-piece, Back-plate<hak'pes.hak'p1nt), 
n. .\ pieee at theliaek of something; Sfw- 
eitleally, a pieee of armour which ettvered 
the hack 

Back-preseure Omk'pn'-shbr). n The ro- 
sistauce of the atmosphere or waste steam 
to the action *»f the piston of a steam -tMigiiie 
Backrack,t Backragt (tmk'rak. lmk'rag),n 
Wiue matle at Haeharaeh. .See Bachakaoh. 
‘DoimI backraek . . t«) drink down in 

healths to thi** ilay ’ Beau dr FI 

I'lii fur no tongues hut drv’d ones, such as »ill 

* uve a line relish to iny baikraj^ iVd Piay 

Back-raking (bak'rak-ing), II. An operation 


in farriery, by which hardened fvees are 
withdrawn from the rectum. 

Back-rent (bak'rent), n. In Scots law, a rent 
paid subsequently to reaping; thus, when a 
tenant entering with a lease is allowed to 
reap and sell his first crop before paying his 
rent, the rent in this case is termed a back- 
re nt, in eonti'adistiiictioii to a rent payable 
previously to the first crop being reaped, 
and which is termed a fare-rent. 

Back-rest ( bak'rcst), n. A guide attached to 
the slide-rest of a lathe and placed in contact 
with the work to steady it in turning 

BaCk-retum (liak're-tdni), n A going or 
coming back; return. ' Harry’s fcac/r-rsfum 
to ITance.' Shak. 'The back-return of 
Charon's boat ’ Marlowe. 


Back-room (hak'rum), n. A room in the 
back ]iart of a house. 

Back-rope (hak'rop), n. Same as Martingale- 



stifieiied by u metallic buck of greater sub- 
stniice. such as a tenon-snw 

Backset t (buk'set), a. .Set upon in the rear. 

* Bach net wi tli riiaraoh’s whole power. ’ A nt. 
A iidcriton 

Backset (buk'set). n A check or niisadven- 
ture in an undertaking; a relapse iii illness. 
(Scot ch. I 

Back-settlement (bak'set-l-ment). n An 
outlying and nnreclainicfl or only partially 
reclaimed district of ii country beginning to 
Im; occu]>ied for cultivation; as, the bdek- 
Hcttlcmcnts of America: mostly used in the 
pliinil See JtAf'KWooiis 

Back-settler ( bak'sct-l-t'-r). n ( )nc iiiliubitiiig 
the buck-scttlcinents of u country 

Backshish, Backsheesh (bak^shesh), n. A 
gift: gnitiiity; tlrink-rnoney See BAKSHISH 

ItodCSide (bak'sid). n The back part of any- 
thing; the part opposite to the front or 
behind that wdiitdi is presented to the face 
of a spectator, us the hind part of an animal, 
the yard, ground, or place behind a house 

Back-sight (bnk'sit), n. 1. Tlie first rending 
from a levelling stafi‘ taken from any position 
of the instrument All other nnulings an* 
ealled/ore-ln///l/^,— 2 The rear sight of a gun 

Back-slang (b»k' slang), n. A spficies of 
slang in wliich the wonis arc prommneeil 
or wTitlen backw'ards, or as nearly so as 
the skill of the speaker or writer, or the 
nature of the word will permit; thus, 
penny becomes yennep, wunian namow, 
ami so on 

Backslide (bak-slid'). V i. To slide bock; 
hence, to full oil , to apostutizt' ; to turn 
gradually frtmi the faith. 

I hnvc taltrn hark to niv r.iriinl temper, from the 
holy M.iyH of Uud, .mil h.ive a^.iiii btukiiuled 

HoPkmi, 

Backslider (Irnk'sHd-Z^r), n One who back- 
slides, (n) an apostate; one who talU from 
the faith and practice of religion iTov xiv. 
14 (&) One who neglects his vows of oIms- 

dictu'c and falls into sin. 

Backsliding f buk'shd-mg), v- and a Sliding 
backwards, hence, apostatiring from faith 
or practice; fulling insensibly from religion 
into shi or idolatry. ' BackslhiitM Israel' 
.ler iii, «. 

Backslidingness Oxik'slid-ing-ncs), n. The 

state of liHi^blidiiig 

Back-speed ( bak'sped), ?» in meek a second 
Sliced -gear of a lathe, which can be Imuiglit 
into action on tlic fore-speed so that second 
series of speeds of the spindle arc thereby 
obtained. 

Back-Staff (bak'staO. n. [From its being 
used with the observer’s back toward Uie 
sun ] An instriiinent invented by i'nptain 
John Davis about l.'itKi, ami used, before 
the invention tif the quadrant and sextant, 
for taking the sun’s altitude at sea. 

Backstair, Backstairs (bak'star, bak'starz). 
n A stair or stall's iii the hack fuirt of a 
htiiise, private stairs 

Backstair, Badcstairsfhak'stur. hak'starz). 
a 1 Of or pertaiuing to stairs in the buck 
part of II house, as, u backstair entrance — 
2 Indirect. obIi(|iie; underhand; unfair; as, 
iHickstairt, iiifiuence 

He’s like a binksfatr minuter .it miirl, who, uliilst 
therepntedfaMniritcs.'ircs.'iunteriiii; intheheil-«.haiii- 
l>cr. IS ruling the ro.tst m the * Inset Sii y I \inbrnifh. 

Back-Stall (bak'stol). n The thief who 
walks behind the actiinl operator in a 
garrote- robbery to conceal him when at 
work and make off with the Ixioty. See 
(lAKKOTE-KOntiKltY 

Backstand (bak'stand), n. Support; some- 
thing to fall hack umin. ' A sure staye and 
a stetlfast /lacfrs/uiuie at home.’ HaU. 


FItte, fHr. fat, fall: mt). met, hCr; pine, pin; iiOte, not, mdve; tfibe, tuh, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey 
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BadC-Bta 7 (bak'sta).n. l.InorinluM.astrap | 
of leather used to chock tiie carrfim^ of a 
printing-press.— 2. Xaut. a long rope or stay 
extending from the topmast, tuugallaiit- 
mast or royal-mast head backwards to the 
side of a uiip to assist the shrouds in sui)* ‘ 
porting the mast when strained ity a weight 
of sail. 

Back-Btone (bak'stdn). n. fA corruption 
for hake'Htone. ] The heated stone on which 
oat-cake is baked. fProvincial.] 
Back-Stream (bak'btrem). n, a current 
running against tlie regular course of the 
sti*eam: an up-streaiit 

Baxsk-BWOrd (bak'sord), n. 1 A sword with 
one sharp edge —2 A stick with u Imsket 
handle used in fencing 2 The game of 
single-stick. 

Back-tack (hak'tak), H. Tn Scots law, n tack 
connected with wadsets or mortgages, by 
which the possession of the land is returned 
to the proprietor on iiayineiit of a rent cor- 
responding to tile interest of the money 
advanced See Wadset 
Back-tool (bak'tol), n In bookbinding, a 
fillet, roller, or other hand tool for dry 
tooling or gilding the backs of books 
Back-txlck f (bak'trik), n. A caper backwards 
in dancing 

I h.ivi' tho f'ack-trtck simply as strong .is .ipy ni.in in 
lllyri.i 

Backward, Backwards (bak'werd. buk'- 
wt'rdz), ado [ Hack, and M' 0 )(/,dcnoting direc- 
tion ]1 With the back ill advance, as, to move 
backward 2. Towai’d the back, as, to tlirow 
tho arms backward; to move backward and 
forward — '.i On tlie back or witli tlie back 
downward ‘Tlion wilt fall /wrA-wrtrrf ’ Sbah 

4 Toward past times or events; ns, to look 
backward on the history of man - & P<y way 
of rertection; reflexively 

Tilt? iniiiil o.in cixsl 

r pan herself her uiulL-rsMiuhn^ hvihl Siry 

(i Prom a better to a worse state, as, public 
afiairs go backward. ‘ The work went hack- 
trard ' IJryden 7 In tune past ‘ Suitie 
reigns /iac/riwrd.’ Lockc.—H In a contrary 
or reverse manner, wa>, or direction; from 
the end to the beginning; in an order con- 
trary to the natural order; as, to read hack’ 
ward * What is a b read backward i ' Shak. 

1 lU'ver yet s.iw man hut sin. would spoil him /‘ik 4* 

TPill-i/ 'i/titA 

Backward (huk'w^rd), a. l Done in an 
order contrary to the natural ord« r, as 
a sentem^e reiieated from the end to the 
beginning 

Without hi>- rod reversed, 

And baekv'ard mutters of disiSievennK power, | 

Wc cannot free the lady Mtiton 

2 Being in the back or at the back 

hour lens and two voices . Ilisforw-irdiom-now 
is to spc.ik well of his friend, his /><ii ward von e is 
to utter foul speeches .ind to detr.ict ithak 

5 Turned back ' A backward hnAa' Shak. , 

4- riiwilling; averse, roluctaiit; hesitating; | 
slow; dilatory; sluggish j 

H<;r wiser bniles .in futiJhvitrd to he slues /'afif ( 
rile iiiinil Is htu A- uutt il to undergo tin. 1 iti.Mie of I 
wc inhmg every .irnumeiU D atn 

5 Dull; not ((Mick of aiiiirehcnsion; beldiid 
ill progress * The fcof/rioard learner ’ South 
() hate; behind 111 time; coiiiirig after suniC' ' 
thing else or after the usual time, as, hne'e- 
iiwirt/ fruits; the season IP ftffc/ra'djv/ 7 Being 
behind or already past. ‘ Flies unconscious 
o’er each backward year * Hymn 
Backward t (liak'wcrd), n. The things or 
state liehind or past 

Wh.it scest thou else 

In the dark h'>kwatd .»nd ahysni of tiincT Shak 

Backward i vliak'wfsrd), r t. To obstruct; to 
keep back ‘ Doth clog and backward us ’ 
Ilamnurnd 

Backwardation (bak-werd-a'tilK III ), n A 
consideration paid to purchasers for an cx- 
tension of time by siieculators on the Stock 
Exchange unable to supply the stock or 
shares they have contracted to deliver, from 
which the anomaly arises that stta ks and 
shares may occasionally he bought cheaper 
on credit than for cash Sec CoNTANOo 
Backwardly (bak'wcrd-li). adr Lnwill- 
ingly, reluctantly; aversely; perversely; 111 

I w.u tho first in.in 
That o'er receiveil gift from him; 

Ami dtit-s lie think so hackwardly ot me now, 

'rh.it I'll requite it last? .Shak 

Backwardness (hak'wt’^rd-nes), 71 1. The 
state or <|ua1ity of being backward; (a) 
unwillingness; reluctance: dilatoriness or 
dulness in action * Our backwardtiess to 
good works ’ A tterbury (b) Behind in 
progress; slowness; tarditiess; as, the back- 
wardness of the spring. 


Badk-wa8lied(bak'w(Mht>.a. Cleansedfrom 
oil, as wool after combing. 

Back-water (bok'wft-tfir), n. l. Water [ 
thrown back by the turning of a water- 
wheel or the poddies of steamhoats, dkc. - 
2 Water held or forced bock, as in a mill- 
race, or in a tributary of a stream, and in 
conseiiuencu of aunte obstruction, as a dam 
or the swelling of the river below.— 3. An 
artificial acciiuiulatioii of water obtained 
at high tide and reserved in reservoirs to 
he discharged at low tide for clearing olf 
deposits in channel lieds and tideways.— > 
4. A creek or arm of the sea which runs j 
parallel to the coast, having only a narrow 1 
slip of land between it and the sea ami • 
communicating with the latter by barred 
tuitraiicos 

Backwoods (bnk'wudz). n pi. Woody or 
forest districts in partially settled countries 
.situated back or away from the more thickly 
si'tt led parts more especially list'd in regard 
to the I lilted States and Canada 

Backwoodsman (bak'wudz-mnn). a. An 

luhahitant ut the backitoodh 

1 hi (■i-ti<-r.il < lit of Kcntiii'ky, 

W.is h.ippiesi .it.iunKst tuort. its .my where 

Back - wounding t bak ' woml - iiig ), a. 
Wounding in the back or behind one's 
back, itijuriiig siirieptitiously ' Hack- 
wotiuding cultiinii) ' Shak. 

Bacon (ba'kn). n. (O Fr. hucon. of Dcrnianic 
origin, iiltiiiKitcly from a word correspond- 
ing to F, hack 1 1. Hog s llcsh salted or 
pickled tiiiil dried, usually in smoke.- 2. A 
iiog, hence a grossly fat person ‘(Mi, 
bacons, on!’ Shak. - To sarc one's bacon, to 
lU'eserve one’s self from liaiiii (Slung. J 

Hut hero 1 say the 1 iirks were iiiui li iiiist.ikeii, 

Vt ho, hating; non*,, yet wishetl M j,>. c thfi* baton 
Hy $ %*n 


Bacon-beetle (ba'kn-bc tl), n. \ berth* 
{Itermcstes bti'doniix) wliU-li attacks bacon 
and other pro\iHionH 

Baconian (ba-ko iu-an). a. Pertaining to 
hord Jincou, or Ins system of pliiloHo]ib,v. 
'I'll IS system is founded upon indiichoii, and 
IS also kiioHii as the Jndueticc J‘hilosvphy 
.See Induction 

Bacteriologist (bak te'ri-«d' o-jist). ». Om 
wild is versed iii baeteriologi . 
Bacteriology (bak-te'n-or o-jo, n. [Hae- 
tcrimn, aini («r. Uhjos, diHcoiiisr ) 'J'he 
liruiicb of knowIedgeVlealiiig iiitli bacteria 
Bacterium (bak t<‘'ri-umt, II pi Bacteria 
(bak-tc'iia) l<i'i haAtmou, a htnk.j A 
name for a cluss of vety iiiiimtc microHco)iic 
organisms (microbes or geriiiK), often of a 
I'od-like foiin, regarded as ot veyctnble na- 
ture, and as being the cause of putiefactimi 
and of infectioiiH or eoiitagioiis diseases, 
each separate disease being piodiiceii by 
it.s omi bactei'iiiiii or germ, tvbich in some 
way has g.iined entrance into tin; system 
Diticroiii hiriiiH of bacteria uic known as 
bacilli, spirilla, vibrios. Ac 

Bactxlan (bakTrl-an), « of or pertaining 
to Bactria. an ancient province of the Per- 
.sian cnipiie Bactriaii camel, the coninion 
or two-hiimpcd camel. 

Bactxlan (liuk'tri an), n A native or inha- 
bitant of niK’ieiit Bactria 

BactrlS (bak'trih), n jCir. baktmn, a staff ) 
A genii'* of slender (laliiis, consisting of 
about fort> spccic.s found about livers and 
111 niarsby iilaces in America witliiii the 
tropics T1 m‘ stciii.s are generally covered 
w'ltli spines, and the leaves pinnate, tboiigli 
occasionally siniph or two-lobed. TIic fruit 
IS small and soft, with a siibacid rattier 
llbroiiK pulp iiulohcd III a liliiisb-black niid, 
anil affords a grateful food to binls 'I'hc 
kernel of H major m eaten in ('arthagena 
The stems of H minor are used for w'aik- 
iiig sticks under (lie name 
of 'i'obugo canes 

Bacullte (buk'u lit), n. A 

foh*iil cepbaioiMid of the 
genus Baculitcs, staff -stone 

Baculltes (bak-u-hW.), n 
1 1, hacitlus, a staff, and (ir 
hthns, a stone | A genus 
of pol>thalaiiioUH or iiiutiy- 
chuniliercd ccphalopods be- 
longing to the family Am- 
monitida*. The sjieeies aie 
Old} known in a fossil state, 
liaving lieeome extmet ut 
the close of the cretaceous Portion of //an,. 
period. The shkll isHtniight, /tu\ h'auj.uit. 
more or less comprewied, 
conical, and very much elongated The 
chambers are sinuous and pierced by a mar- 



ginal siphon. Tlie external chamber Is con< 
sideriibly larger than the rest. 
Baculometry (hak-Q-luni'et-ri), n. [L. bacu- 
las, a staff, and Or. inetron, measure ] Tlie 
act of measuring distance or altitude by a 
staff or staffs 

Bad (had), a. compar. worse, supcrl worst. 

( Etymology and altliiities doubtful Its iden- 
tity in form ndth Per. had, had, evil, is no 
doubt acculeiitnl The word is first known to 
occur ill the Cursor Mundi. a motrical nar- 
rative of Old and New 'I'estninent his- 
tory. written almiit 12tH> Skeat identifies 
it nlth ('oi'ii had, foolish, stujiid, insane, 
Oael baodh, booth, vain, hiolish, Ac.; tlie 
meaning, Jioweier, is somewhat against 
this J The opposite of good ; w’antiiig good 
qiialitios, physical or moral, a word of tho 
widest application, being applied in the 
most general way to whatever falls liolow 
an assumed type or standard, or the aver- 
age of objects of its class, to whatever is in- 
jurious or offensive, or intended to be so; 
and both to wliat ix had (as, a had beni*t, 
had health) and what makes bad (ns, bad in- 
Itnence, had example) 1 ts leading meiudiigs 
or applications iiiny he given as follows: - 
Had. wicked, iiiiprinciplcd, depraved, or 
malicious man. heart, or disposition, bad, 
iinmoval, or vicious life or conduct; bad, 
evil, pernicious, debasing, or corrupting in- 
fluence. example, habits; bad. ill, or infinii 
health, had, unwholesome, or nn.\iouH air, 
climate, or food; brrr/ or defective cro]i;/xi</, 

{ loor. oi sterile .soil, bud, unfortunate, or un- 
lapjiy issue or iiiiirriagc, bad, unwclcmnc. nr 
distressing iicws. (tad, incoiniicteiit, or in- 
cflicicnt worknum. 

Bad (bad), n. ’J'hat which is had; as. there 
aic bads and goods among thein To go to 
thf bad, to be ruined or become depraved; 
to tall into bad company, bud ways, or bad 
ciicunistaiiccs. 

Bad, Bade (bad), pret of hid. 


I btuf lift iif» l.iti tti’ll. IfMuyjon. 

I iii.iiii* .1 fi'.ist ; W’.riiV liitii iitiiif Prnnyoon. 

Baddam (biMrdiiin). n A species of bitter 
almond inijiortcd into sonic parts of India 
fioin rcrsiii. and used us iiioney The bad- 
ilani IS worth almiit one farthing, sixty 
iiiitktng a pie 

Baddert (Imd'cr), ri compar ol bad ‘Were 
11 ! uddi i, It IS not the worst ‘ Hylu, 

Bauderlocks (badV r-loks), a I Berliaps for 
Holdtr's locKh. from Holder, the hero of 
Hi .indlnavmn iii>liiology; or the iermnia- 
tioii niay be the lock in eharfocA-, hetnfocA'; 
A .Hiix icac, ri )ilant. ii li'ek | A eoiniiion 
name for the Mana rsculctda, a si'ii weed 
of the Older l..‘imiii.i. .at ere, found on the 
shores of the iioiDi ut F.iirojie li lias a 
stem of from 4 to im hes long, iiiiii a frond 
fioiii ‘.‘to I‘.‘ feet, witli a stout iiiidlib. wliiell 
last IS eat( n by tlie people of Seotlaiid, Ire- 
iainl, iieiimark. Ac. Culled also Uenware 
aii<l Mushos 

Baddestt (I'ioreht), a sniierl of bad 

I hf funiift \f .mioii;; thi i .mliii.ils e. i l\.i'.«-n pope, 
.S/» / Siintiys, 

Baddlsh ( bad'ish ), a .Somcwhul bad in- 
ti ill erent. 

Ilf wrutr /lai/iilfh vfrhf, yfjTcfy. 

Badge (baj), n iL.I. bagra, bagia, a sign, 
probubly from O Sax fan/, A .^ax bcah,bcag, 
a bracelet, ling, guriuinI.eioWM, froiii/a'tfaan, 
to how. to bend I 1 A inaik, sign, token, 
or ( ogiuzaiiee worn to show the relation of 
tin* weaier to any person, oeenpiitioii. or 
order; thus the guiter is the badge of a 
knight of that order ‘Tiix-gatlicrers, rceog- 
iiized by tin ir ollieiid badges ’ /‘rcscott 


On III. brciist a Mondy r ri>>.s S'- liori, 

'I hi dr.ir ri nifiiibt.iiK ) r)f lif, ilyin^; 1 onl , 

I'lir wh«sf sviitl k.ikc that glcirmus haiti’e ic- won- 

2 The mark or token of iinythitig. ' Sweet 
mercy is nobility's true budge.' Shak - 
:i Snut a carved oniaiiient on shijm, near 
the stern, often eontaiiiiiig the representa- 
tion of a w'lridow. 

Badge ( baj ). V t. To mark oi distinguish 
with a budge or as with a badge |Kure ) 


1 hfir hands and (.i< '*<, were all witli bloorl 

Sht,k. 

Badgeless (baj^les). a Having no budge 
‘Some badgclcss blue Upon Ins back.' Hp 
Hall 

Badgeman fliaj'ionn), n \ inan who wears 
a budge, .sp<*( itleall}, an alms-house man: 
BO railed because a siieeial dress or badge 
is worn to imlieiite that the wearer belongs 
to a (iiirtii-ulnr foundation 

til- qiiil*. ih- j-.iy aiiil rn h, tin- young aiul free. 

Among thi. batt^erneu with a iiadge 0> bf 

( rahbt 


ch, cfcain; fih, Sc. locA; jjoh; h. Fr. ton. ng, sinflr; TH, «/ten; th, fAm; 


wli, whig; zli, azure. - See Key. 
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Badger (baj'^r), n. A licensed porter or 
carrier entitled to wear a badge. Sim- 
numdg. 

(baJ'Ar), n. [For hladger, from L.L. 
blaSaritis, bladeriua, a corn-dealer: from 
L.L. bladum, corn, wheat 0'’r bU), lit. grain 
carried off ttic field, for L. ablatum — ab, 
from, and latvm, carried. The omission of 
I, though unfamiliar, is not unknown after ; 
labials. Thus Sc peugh tov pUmgh, bue tw ' 
blw.^ Ill old law, a person who was licensed 
to iMiy com in one place and sell it in 
another without incurring the iicnalticB of ; 
engrossing. See Badokring. 

Badger (hajV;r), n. (Generally regarded us 
anottier appli<*.ation of the preceding word, 
a corn-dealer, becaiiiK* the animal was sii])- 
posefl to feed on corn; compare its Krcncli '> 
iiHiiie blaircau, hlereau, from L.L hlndar- ‘ 
ellns, from bladum, wheat But the niiiiie I 
in England may have partly at least hecome j 
attached to it from the prominent and 
peculiar manner in which the head is 
marked, meaning //ad 7 <'-wcarer j 1 A I 

jdantigrade rarnivorous mutniiial, of the i 
genus Meli-s. family Melidie. according to | 
some naiiiralists 1 'rsidie or iH'ui'h, or, accord- 
ing to others, Musteiidie or weasels, of a 
clumsy make, with short thick legs, and long . 



(MeitiL 7‘u/ji“i}ix) 


claws on tlic fore-feet The coniinon badger, 
or Mfilen vvlgarh-, is as large a.s a iniddling- 
sixed dog. blit niiK'li lower on the legs, with 
a (latter and broadet bod>, very thick tongli 
hide, and iongeoiirse hair It hiliabits the , 
iiortli of Europe and Asia. Inirrows, is indo- 
lent and sleepy, feeds by night on vege j 
tables, small ijiiadriipeds, Ac , and is ver> 
fat Its skin, w-heii <in‘ssed with tlie hair 1 
on, is impervious to rain, and eonse<|uentiy i 
makes excel lent covers for truvclling tniiiks. i 
Ac Its ilesit makes good bacon, and its i 
hair is used for artists* bruslies in painting i 
The Aniericiui badger (Af. Jmbradoncit) is 
culled the grovud-hotj, and is sonietnncs 
white It is a wide spread vulgar erroi that 
the legs of the liadger are shorter on one , 
side than on the other; hence, 'Thewncirn 
badgvt ’ th'agton 

M’f' .irr not ^ 

l‘or oiir IcKs .»«- «inf .is long .is the oilier. /y/\ 

2. An artist's brush made <if liadgor's hair, 
and used for Ideiidiiig oi eansiiig the pig- ■ 
ments to melt or shade into each other and 
imparting HiiiootlmcHs Jindgrr huitnuj, or 
drtiivhig thf hadgrr. n harhaioiis sport for- 
mcrl>, anil yet to stune extent, practised, i 
gencrall> as an attraction to piddic hon.scs 
of the lowest sort A hndger is imt in a 
barrel, and one or more dogs are put in to 
drug him out When this is etteeted he i.s 
returned to his barrel to he similarly as- 
sailed b> 11 fresh set The liadger nsiially 
makes a most determined and savage resist- 
ance 

Badger (hnj't'r). r t To attiiek, as the badger 
is attacked when being drawn or baited, to 
Worry; to ) tester. 

Wlirn oiir li.is tn ht rif likr this, onr w.ints 

a of soMiolliiii)* more than oiilni.ir\ 7'> o/,o/r 

Badgering tbaj'i^r-ing), n. (Set B.MKiK),. u 
corn-dealer 1 The pruetiee of hitving corn 
or victuals in om> jdnee and selling them in 
aimther for imdlt, Tbe act 7 ;tnd s ^■lct 
xxiv abolished the previous acts ngain.st 
badgering, deelariiig it to be no longer an 
otfeiiet*. 

Badger-legged (bnJVr-legd), a Having a 
leg or legs shorter on one sitle than on the 
other, as the hailger's are erronetuisly sujt- 
jiAsed to he 

His hinli <.ro(>k('<l all ovrf, big -hrlhcil. A»ii!crr- 
a«d his « itiiipU'xioii smartin' / '/• 

Badiaga (had { a'gaV a |Rus bodgutfa ] 
A Binull sponge (Spongilln) eontmon in the ' 
north of F.nrope, the powder of which is 
uwd to take away the livid murks of bruises 
BadSane, Badlan (huMi-an, had'i-iui). n 
[Fr. badutiw, said to In* from L. 6a-d»mi, bay • 


coloured, from the colour of the capeulea] 
The fruit of lllieium aninatum, the Chi netie 
anise tree. It abounds in a volatile oil 
which gives it an aromatic flavour and 
odour. On this account it is much used in 
China and India us a condiment, and is im- 
ported into France for flavouring. 

Badigeon (lia-dij'on). n. IFr.] 1. A mixture 
of^aster and freestone, ground together 
and sifted, used by statiiarieB to till the 
small holes and repair the defect-* of the 
stones of which they make their statues - 
2. A mixture of saw-dust and glue, or of 
whiting and glue, used by joiners to All up 
ilcfeets in their woik 3 A preparation for 
eoliiuring houses, consisting of powdered 
stone, saw-dust, slaked lime, alum, d;e 

Badlsage (hud'i-naj or ha-di-nazh), n ( Fr. , 
from badm, facetious, from It tuid L L ha- 
dart-, to gaiie, to look amorously on, to 
trifle J Light or playful discoui'se; banter. 

He scpin*. most tu have indulged hiiiiself only in an 
clcgiUit Il'nt hurton. 

Badtnerle (ha-den-re). II iP'r , from hadiu 
Sec Baiunagk j Light or playful discourse; 
nonsi'iiBC, badinage. 

Tlio fluid of smsililc discourse is Inniti-d . that of 
a-.i .iiid htidtnenf is iiihiiitc. Sheustour. 

Badineur Oia-den-fir). n. [Fr, See Batun- 
AGKJ One who indulges in badinage; a 
bantoror. 

kebtikc him for it, -ns n tliviiit-, if you like it, or as 
.1 hadintut , if you think that mure eflfectii.il. i'ope 

Badly (bad'll), adrs In a had manner, not 
well; unskilfully; grievously; unfortunately; 


niiperfeetly. See 

Badminton ( 


L (liad'inin ton), n. .\n out-door 

game, the suine as lawn-teiiiiis hut ])hiyed 
with shiittleeoeks 

Badness (had'iies), n. The state of being 
hud, evil, vicious, or depraved; want of 
gotnl <|ualiiicK, physical or moral : as, the 
hadnrsH of the hcai*t. of the season, of the 
roads, A’c Sec* JUl» 

Basekia (hek'i-a), a | In honour of A Sti-clr, 
a pliyKieiun to the King of Sw'edeii | A geniiK 
of pliintK, nut, ordci .Myrtaeea* They are 
small shruhH. w’itli Hinull oppohiie leaves and 
iinnierotiH snittll white or ro^t*- colon red 
flowers The;i an* natives of the Indian 
Archipelago and Australia, and many are 
cultivat(‘d in our greenhouses 
Bael (hii'el). II The Indian name of tin* 
Bt'iigal iinliiee trt*e(-K<//*' Marmefot>) Writ- 
ten also Jtrl, Jihti. .See .EohK 
Baff (liaf). tt (From soiind.J A blow; a 
heavy thump | Scott h | 

BalTetas, Baftas (hafTe-tas, Imf't ns), n I See 
Baft 1 An Indian cotton cloth or jdain 
niiislin That of Siirut is said to la* the best 
Bafll© (haf'fl), r f pret A pp htijlh'd ; ])]ir 
hajftiiiff (I'erhapH the same wold us O Fr 
lu'jUvrl to make* a fo«d of, from (» Fr In-jh-, 
f’r bafa, nioekery. aeiordliig to IMalin from 
I’rov 11 hafiru, buffrn, to hark, to chide; or 
a modified form oi Sc bauchle, to treat eon- 


Baft n [Pen.] A blue or white cot- 
ton used in the India trade. 

Bag (liagX n- ticel. haggi, boggr, a bag. a 
bundle; A. Sax btrlg, a bag, belly; Ooth. 
balgit, a pouch. The word seems to be both 
Teutonic and Celtic ; comp. O.Fr. bague, a 
bundle, Gael, bag, balg, a bag or wallet. 
See Belly. Bulge.] i. A sack; a wallet; a 
poucii. usually of cloth or leather, to put 
anything in, as com, money, A'c.— 2 A sac 
or receptacle in animal bodies containing 
some fluid or other substance: as, the honey- 
bag of a bee. -3 A sort of silken puitie 
formerly tied to men’s hair. ‘A hob wig 
and black silken bag tied to it* Additton.— 
4. What is contained in a hag ; in the lan- 
guage of sportsmen, tlie animals bagged or 
ohtuiiicd; in cunt a determinate quantity of 
aconiniodity such as it is customary to cany 
to market in a sack: as, a Itag of pepper or 
hops ; II bail of corn. — Bag and spoan, an 
arrangement used in dredging for river 
sand, and consisting of a hag attached by 
the month to an iron hoop which is fastened 
to a long pole, by means of which it is sunk 
to the bottom of the river and drugged along 
so that the hag is filled —Bag ^ bmett, a 
familiar expression denoting a very lean 
person ‘Such a limping bag of boncK as 1 
was.* Dickens — To give one the bag, to 
dismiss a person from one’s eni]doynient. 
Banyan. [Now useil only eolloquially.] 
Bu? (hag), v1 pret A: pp bagged; ppr. 
bagging. 1. 'I'o put into a hag; as, tn bag 
hops ~2 'I'd load with hags.— 3. 'lo distend, 
as a hug; to sw'cll 

How finth .111 uiiwclc-oiiu; (]r«>])sy />a/; up Ins cvc*s 
JJ^. Ball 

I 4 To seize, capture, or entrap: to shoot or 
i <»therwise lay Indd of; as, to bag thirty 
brace of grouse (ColJuij | 

Bag (hug), I) i. 1 To swell or hang like a 
hag 

His frill tuitl nerk i loth huiij; limp iiiitlrr liis 
w.tist(o.it Ihiuktfxiy 

2.t To grow big with child 

'J liL-n N'enus short I) l/a^’/fea, aiul <;re lung was CnpnJ 
brcil irarun 

Bag (hag). V t. To nit w ith a reiiping-liook 
or H(*yth(‘ ; used especially of cutting ]>eare 
Halhwell | ITovincial 1 
Bag (hag), n. A flue in a porcelain oven 
ascending on the hitenml side and enteriUjj, 
the oven about 4 feet above the sole. Ji 12 
Kntghi 

Bagasse (ha-gas'), n |Fr.1 'J'Jie sngar-eane 
in Its dry ernshed state as delivered fi*oiii 
the siigar-niill Its only use is ns fuel m 
heating the boilers and pans in the sugai 
niiuintactory (’ailed also Cnne-trnsh 
Bagatelle (hag- a -tel'), n I Fr . from It 
bngntelln, a dim. of hagiHn, a trillc Die/ 
supposes it comes from I. 1. haga, (l.Fr. 
bagae, u bundle, so that hogntvUe means 
an> little thing one possesses. See liAG ) 
1 A trifle; u thing of no imiiortaiice. 


tein]ituoUhI>, from bnueJt, insipid, ahushed, 
Icel bagr, poor, uneasy 1 1 t To treat with 
nioekery or infamy; to hold up us an object 
of scorn oi conteni)>t, to insult; si>eci!lcally, 
to subject tu various indignities, us a re- 
creant knight OI tiaitor * A glorious soldier 
knock'd ami hnjtVd ’ T/wh Hand of ph 

Alas, poor fool, lum li.ivi. tlw-y /.»///«/ 1 lit-c ! Sliai- 
*2 To elude; to foil, ti» circumvent ; to frus- 
trate, to elieek, to defeat: to disconcert; to 
tiiwnrt, tu eonfound ’(’alculiitions so ditti- , 
cult as tu have bttjgied . the most eii- 1 
lightened iintioiis ’ Pregentt ' 

Thi-> in.ikc .1 shin lue.ik the prccc|»l, and .it the 
vinic luiir to A »///» till* I iirs. it.'uth 

Baffle t (hiif'tl). r i l To practisi* deceit 

Ho MO not p.i1pn1>ly Ai//frv.hen. in rr-.pi-Lt to ('.imI, 
wr pri-tend to ilrnv ourselves, yet, upmi urijent ori.,i- 
sioii, tiilow him nothing har$imi 

2. To struggle inetfectuidly 

l-or hours preiiouslv the ill f.ited ship w.is seen 
with .1 gale fr.nu the N \\ 7 ifnrs unt’S/Ht/Vf . 

Baffle 1 (lairil), n a defeat by nrtiflee, shifts, 
and turns. 

It IS the skill of the disputant th.U keeps olT .1 '’.tjfle 
SiOifli 

Baffler (haffli-r), n One who or thiu which 
Imflles • Kxperieiieo, that great baffler of 
siieenlation ’ Dr JI More. 

Baffling (hurtling), p ami a. Frustrating; 
iliseoneorting. confusing; as, a baffling w*jnd. 
that is. one w hieh fivquently shifts from one 
indiit to another 

liaflHwgly (haffliiig-li), adv In a baffling 
manner. 

BaffllngneM (haf'fling-nosX n. Quality of 
baffling. 


IIc.ips of h.iir rings and I'yplier d seals; 

Rich trilies, scrions I'riof 

2 A game pl.aycd on a huard having at the 
end nine holes, into which Imlls are to lie 
struck with a cue or mace re.scml>liiig those 
used in billiards 

Bagatelle - board ( (uig ' a - tel - 1 loi <1 ), n. A 
hoard on winch to play at Imgatelie 
Bag-fllter (hag'ni-tor), u a tilter used in 
sugiir-rcflnjiig to clear saceliarinc solutions 
of feeiileiicies and impurities sns]H'nded in 
them, and comisting of a seiics of sieves or 
strainers through which the solntion.s piuss 
into one or more flannel hags, from which 
the juice drips down into a receiver lielow* 
Bagi^e (h.Hg'aj), « [Fr bagagp, baggage, 
O.Tr oaguc, a huiidle .‘^lee Bag.] 1. The 
tents, clothing, utensils, ami other neees- 
saries of an army, or other body of men uii 
, the move. 2 The clothing or other helong- 
i iiigs which a traveller carries w'ith him on a 
journey, now usiinlly eiillcd luggage in this 
eoiiiitry. though baggage is still the coniinon 
w'oni in America. ‘ Mounting the baronet's 
baggage on the roof of the eoach ’ Thackeray. 

’ liaving dis]iatelied m> baggage hy w’ater 
to Altdorf.’ Ctrjce Bag ana oaggage, all 
one’s lK‘loiigiugs or property 
1 iol.ll M'lUi designed, when his atlairs grew desperate 
111 I'gypt, to pack lip i>ajr and <ind sail for 

ltal\ .trtuthuot. 

Baggage (hag'aj), n. [Fr bagagge. It. bag- 
ageta, .Sp bagazo, a catamite, a strumpet 
Origin doubtful ] 1. A low worthless woman; 
a strumpet 

A Bp.irk of indignation did rise in her not to suffer 
such a to wm sway anything of hers 

Air P. StdHty. 


Fate, fitr, fat. fall; me. met. hi^r; pine, pin; n6te, not, nibve; tdbe, tub. bull; oil. jKiiuid; U, 6c. abnue; y, So Uy. 
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2. A yotmg woman; a flirt. 

Baggage-Cbetik (bag^aj-chek). n. A tag 
or label to bo attached to an article of 
laggase belonging to a railway passenger 
to indicate its destination, usually also its 
point of depaiiiuro, and frequently bearing 
the name of the railway company that 
attaches the chock. [United States.] 

BamSage-luaBterCbag'aj-inns-t^r). n. In 
America, an officer or guard employed on 
railways in looki^ after the baggage. 

Baggager t (ba^aj-^r), n. Oue who carries 
baggage; specifically, oue who assists in 
carrying the baggage of an army 
The whole camp fled amain, the \ictualIors .md 
baenajs^rs Torstaking tlnur cani})s. Xa.’rn'h. 

Baggala, Baglo (bag'ga-la. bag Ho), n 
[At. ba^raZa. a mule.] A two tnasted Aiali 
boat used for trading in the Indian Ocnni, 
between the Malabar coast and the Kcd j 
Sea. Large numbers of them trade Indwt'cn ; 
Muscat, the lied Sea. and India, making | 
one voyage each way annually with thr 
monsooiiB. They arc generally from two I 
hundred to two hundred and fifty tons I 
burden, exceedingly weatherly, and are re- i 
markable for the elevation of the stem, 
which is highly ornamented 


of Poland, Italy, the south of France, and 
in Scotland and Ireland Though now often 
regarded as the national instrument of 




Bagge,t v.i. To swell, ns with pride or 
disdain; more pr(»l)jddy. 'ryrwhiit sny.s, to 
squint. ‘False fortune ihni biuji/cth 

foiile, ami lookctli faire * Chaturr 
Baggie (hag^l). n. [A dim of Inuj | The 
bdl>' I Scotch J 

A giiid Ncw-ve.nr 1 wish tlicr, M.iggif! 
lltif, tlwrt's fi ripp to thy .luld 

Bagging (bag'ing), n 1. The net of putting j 
into bags ‘J. The chith or other materials 
for bags 

Bagglnglv.t adv. Sulkily; squintmgly. Ilo- 
maunt ofthv lluse 

Baggy (bag'i), n Having the appearance of 
a Lag; bulging ont loosely like a hag; imlty; 
as, a hauifu umhrella 

Baglmont'S Roll (baj'i-monts rbl), n The 
rent-roll of Scotland, made up in l‘i7ri by 
Benemvud or Jiniainund <le Vieei, vulgarly 
culled liuffiinont, who was sent from liomc 
by the ptqie, in the reign of Alexander ill, 
to eolhict the tithe of all the clnireh li rings 
in Scotland for an expedition to tJie IJoly 
Land It remained the statutory valuation, 
according to wliicli tlie beneflees were 
till the Reformation. A copy of itas it existeil 
in the reign of James V. is in the Advocates’ 
Lihi-wy, Edinburgh 
BaglOt n Sec Hack] A LA 

(bag'man), n. A name formerly 
given to commercial travellers from their 
travelling on horseback, carrying thedr 
samples or wares in saddle-bags : now useil 
Hilly as conveying somewhat of eonicni]d 
Bagnet (bag'uet), n. All interwoven net m 
the form of a bag for c atching fish 
Bagnio (ban'yo). w- buc/no, from L. 
biaMHin, a bath ] 1 A bath , a bouse for 
Itathing, cupping, sweating, and iitherw’ise i 
cleansing the body 2 A brothel: a stew , 
Bagnoliua (bag-noli-an). n [Kroiii liap- j 
/K^cK, in Languedoc, where the heresy had | 
its rise.] One of a sect i>f French heretics , 
of the eighth century who rejected the 
whole of the Old and part of the >i'ew | 
Testaments . , , i 

Bagpipe (bag'pip), n. A musical wiiicMn- 
stmment of very great antiquity, having 
been used among the Hebrews and Greeks, 
and being a favourite instrument over Europe 
generally in the fifteenth century It still 
oontiuues in use among the country people 

ch. cAain; 6h, Sc. lock; g, go; 


OKI I-.itgliiili bagpipe 

Scotland, espueinlly Celtie .Scotland, it is 
only Scottish by adoption, ludng introdiieed 
into that country from Kiiglaiid. The ear 
liest notice of it in Scotland is in the royal 
treasurers accmints in the reign of James 
IV , wlierciii are frequent entries of monies 
]iuid ‘ to Imjluf pj/]Miri)s,’ wli4> came to play 
iiefotv the king, wlio had brought the taste 
witli tiini from Kngbiiid (Miaiieer’s miller 
could well ])Iay the bagpipe, and in .Shnk- 
spere'sdays a * Yorkshire bagpipe’ and the 
• dniiie of a LiiieobiKliiri* ]»ipe * were familiar. 
Tilt' liagpii>e eonsisis of a leathern bag, 
which receives the air from the month, or 
from lit'Uows, and of pipes, into which the 
air is pressutl fiMiii the bag by the perfor- 
mer’s ellitiw One pipe (ealletl the ehaotor) 
jilays the meloiiy, otliei’s (ealletl diont>ii) 
somnl respectively the key-ntae (an octave 
ItiW'cr) anti the fifth t>f the scale the stuind 
being prodiicetl by means t»f riH'tls Tiie 
chanter liaseiglitbtdcb.wbp'li the pcrbirmer 
sitips anti tqiciLH at ]dt'asure 'I’lu'ri* arc 
several speea- i»f bagpipes, as the soft and 
ineltabtiuH Irisli bagpipe, the nitire martial 
Jligliland bagpipe, the tdtl Knglisli liagpipe 
(iitiw'iiu .tingeriist'tl). thi' Italian bagpipt* A c 
Bagpipe (Img'pip), r t Tt* cause tti resemble 
.'iTiiigpipe To ha;rtto»’ the (nnut ), 

to lay it aback by bringing the sheet to tin* 
mi/,/cu shroiidH 

Bagpiper (l»ag'jup-er), v One who plu.y8 
tin a bagpipe ’Laugh like parrots at a 

haifjnprf ' ShtiU 

Bag-pump (bug'pump). n A kiinl of puni]) 
in wnieli there is an elastic bag ibsteiided 
at intervals bv rings, fasteiietl at tiiieentl to 
the botttmi tif the pisttiii-ehamber, and iit 
tin* tither to the valve-iliKk 
Bag-reef (bag'ref), n 'riie Itiwest reef tif a 
sail. 

BagshOt-sand (bag'shot-santl), n In prol 
the collective naiiit' for a senes of beiis tif 
silieetius sand, kiniwn alsn as linunhot hedn, 
ticeupying extensile tiaets r«»un«l Hagsbot, 
in Surrey, arnt in the New Forest. Ilaiiqi- 
shirc 'riiey may be separateii iid«i three 
tlivi.sions, the upper ami Itiwer Hagsbots, 
eoiihisting tif bght-yellowr clays, anti tlm 
central tir Hartoii ami iSmi klesbani beds, 
of dark-green sands ainl brown clays, the 
whole reposing <iii Ltmtloii t lay Althiuigli 
generally tlevoitl of fti.HsilH. in soiiie jibiceK 
they eoiitain several marine .hells 
Baguet, Baguette (ba-get'),?i (Kr batjufttr 
a wand, from Jt harrhftta, from 1. burtduH, 
a rod, the dim term -e/fe ami -fttn being 
substituted for the L dim suffix -tilux I In 
arch a little rtniml nioiiltliiig like the astra- 
gal, called when Xilaiii a bead, wlien enriclietl 
with foliage n ehnplet 

Bag-wlg fliag'wig), n A large wig with a 
bag attached tt» it Sve Hao, li 
pah (ba). uiterj An cxelanialion expressing 
contempt, disgust, or Inercdiility. 

1 wi“nty-fivc years ago the vile e|.if ulilioii, fia/i I 
W.I-. utterly unknown to the Unglish putiln 

/V {iutntfy 

i Bahar, Barre fba-hilF, ba'ra), n. An Hast 
j Imiiaii ineastire of weight, varying consitlcr- 
ably in tlillcrent ItK'aliiics.aml in accordance 
; witli the substances weighed, the range 
1 licing from 223 tti 625 lbs 
Pfl plA (bad), pret <if bide, to stay, and bide, 
I to endure ; to withstand ‘ He bauie tlie 
' brunt ' Iturru [Scotch 1 


Balgnet OnUi). tt.f. []•>. baijnwr, from L.L 
baiiieare, to bathe, from L baZnctfiii, almth.) 
To soak or drench. Came. 

Balkallte (balcal-lt t>r bi'kal-lt). n. [From 
Baikal, a lake in N^orthcni Asia ] A mineral 
i>ecurring in aciciilar prisms, sometimes 
long, and either eonfuRotllygrtmped or radi- 
ating from a centre. Its colour is ^eenisli 
or yellowish white It is a variety of nugite 
Bail(bril). vf [O Fr hrt if/er. to tieliver over, 
ns into the custtuly tif another ; to keep in 
cnstotly, tt» bail, fixuii L hajulare, tti boar 
a burden, from bajulutt, a bearer, hence, 
a nurse, ami, apjibed to males, a tuttir. a 
governor. 'I’he progressive stejis by wliieli 
L. baiidarvhwtmw Kr htnV/e;* are thus given 
by iiraehet: Imndare, hnjlate, hai’lare, 
bailler.] 1 f To deliver; to release. 

Ne none there* was to rosciu* her, ne none to A>t7 

2 In late, {a) to set free. dt*liver. or liberate 
from arrest and imiiristininent, upon secur- 
ity given that the person bailed shall appear 
ami answer in court 'riu* xvoril is iqiplieil 
to the magistrate or the siirt'ty Tht* magis- 
trate iHtiltt a mail wiit*n he liberates him 
from arrest or iinprisoiiment, iiptui bond 
given with sureties 'I'he surety bails a per- 

I son w'heii he jmieiirt'S his release from 
j arrest by giving bond ftir his aiipeaniiice. 

j W hc*n they (the Jiulgcs) h.id /•iiiM llir twelve 
bishops, the Ilmise'of t iiiiiinnns, in tiff'd iinligna- 
tion, lauseii ttu-in iiniin-iliatrly to be rednninlttLd 

Itt I c‘t ni< bi- their bail 
Sat Tlion sh.dt not t>ai4 ihein Sfiak 

(b) To deliver in trust, upon a eontriiet. «»- 
jiressetl tir inipbetl, that the trust sliali be 
niitbfiilly exeeiitetl tui tin* part of flit* bailee 
or person intriistt'il , as. to hail eltdli tti a 
tailor to be niaile iidti a gurnieiil, tir tti ItaU 
gtnitts to a earner To bail out. to releaiui 
a person by acting as Ills bail. To bail oner 
to keep the ;ic«re. to rt'tpifre surety from a 
pi'rsiiii for Ids keeidiig the peace 
Boil ( bill ),n |() h bail, a guardian; from 

L hufotut, .St*e the verb I 1 Tilt* person tir 
pei*Hoiis w liii proeiiri* the rt'li'iisetif apristiiitT 
trom ( iistody by becoming surety ftir Ills ap- 
pearance ill court 

I III i\iu nnist be rr.il snbsl.inti.il br»ndsim*ii 
JUa* H stone 

Bail is md used with a plural teriniimtion, 

2 The set lint y givt'ii for the release of a 
pristiper from t‘UHtody, as, the man is out 
npiin had In all criininal cases except 
treastiii two justiet s may inlinit a pt*rMtiii to 
bail, ami in all euKes tif inistlt*in(*iinour ex- 
cept tliost *nnnieratt>d in It ami 12 Viet 
Clip xlii si*e ’J.’l. tlii*v are bouini to dti so; 
but III t MM'S of tre.iioii a )ierson eaniiot be 
admitted t<i liail except by order tif a st'tTe- 
tary tif state, tir by tlie (jiieen’s Heiieb tlivl- 
sioiiof the fllgbroiirt of .liislice, tir a Judge 
tliereof in vneatimi Hy tin* law tif Setit- 
iaml an ueeimi'tl jierson is eiitiiletl to Is; 
liberated on bail, tif a flxetl ainiiiinl at't'ord- 
big to lilt* rank tif the in'rstiii neeiisetl. prti- 
X idl'd the eriini* eliargeil against him is not 
one fur whicli eapital piinisbim*nt may lie 
inllietf'd, or one for wbieb it might be lii- 
liieted before tin* passing of tin* iiel 2 ami 3 
Will IV, exxiii In these eases the Ciiurl 
of Jiihtieiary or the lnnl -inlvoeute may 
consent to bail being taken, but they are 
mil bound to tin so. ami tbi'y may fix the 
iiniount of bni' at their own disi'ietitiii In 
civil eases iliete are seveial kimls of ball at 
eoiniiMin law, tin* cldef lielrig rotuuiov hail 
iiudsperial bail Ooutuon bad nr bail below, 
wiiieli is iiiiW ilisiised, xvils given to the 
slieritf (Ilia ball bond eiiten'it into by two 
Iiersoim, mi emidititiii that tin* defendaiit 
aiqieai at tin* day and in such place as tin* 
ariestiiig prtieesM etininiamis Sporial had, 
hail nbovi', or bail to the nrtion, is given by 
Xiei*Hons who iimlt*rtakt* generally, after ap- 
pearance of a defendant, that if he be enii- 
deinin-d in the action lie sliall satisfy the 
I deht, erisls, and damages, m render hbimelf 
' to the proper person, or that they will do 
so for him Wharttm In .Seotiaml bail in 
civil cascH is called rant ion (whieb see), 

3 Liberatimi mi bail, as tti nr ni it bail 

4 A person who frei|iicijtB the mdgbbmir- 
hnod of law-emirts ready to bn bail for any 
one on the payment of a fee Foriiieily 
mieb rierst.ns wore straxv in tlieir sboe,H us a 
sign of Ito'ir oeeupation. 

Tht whispered to Mr rkkwiik th.it lie 

' WJN h!--y i f">d ' A battV * Yes, iny tic.ir sir. h ilf- 
1 a-flo/eii Vtii here Hail you to any .uii»*»ini .lud 
only « harge half-a-r rowii.' liukem 

\Vh* re those itiysterioii* peruonages wKr. were wont 
I In th». olil tiiiicb to peranifiulatc tin grt at '..iloon of 


fi. Fr. tun; ng, siiv; »U, ffren; th. fAin; w. irig; wh. le/dg; xli. anire.-Sec KiT. 
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tile futile footsteps, Westminster Hall, with straws in 
their shoes, andf whose occupation is not by any 
means t;onc now-aKlays, «re always in attendance in 
a philanthropic eagerness to render service to suffer* 
inv humanity — or in other words, to become bail 
where batl is wanted, for a gratuity of half'a<crown 
to twelve and sixpence. G, A. Saia 

6.t fJiwtoiJy; konpinf; ‘ Hilly FuunuB, now 
within their /yw/t ' Hpemer —To admit in 
bail, or to take bail for, to releuHe uiion per* 
HoiitteomiTiK forward an hail - To find hail, to 
procure pcrmiiiH to act an hail for one To 
go bail, (a) to act an hail or fturely. {b) 1'o 
vouch for (a thing); aa. I'll go bail for that 
---7Vi hold to bail, to olilige to find hail 
To perfect or jmf if y bail, to prove by thtj 
oath of the penion that he in worth the huiij 
for which he id Rurety beyond liiH dehlK 
To Htand bail, to act ao hail or Hiirety. 

Bail(lial), n. I It in prohahlc that here we 
have two wordn of iliffereiit origitiH uuil«*r 
one fonn the one from O Kr bailie, the 
outer harrier of ii fortifli-ntion (sec liAiJiKV), 
the other from 1. baeiduni. bar ulus, a rod 
or Btair J 1. All advniK'cd iHit,t oiitHide the 
Rolid (lefeiiccKof a town *2 A certain limit 
within tt forcHt. .*1 A poHt, a liar; Hpeeilh 
cally, a term i>ro)>crly >i|iplied to ihcHtiiinpH 
or wicketR at cricket, hut now to tlie little 
Hticka, iihoiit 4 iiiehcH long, laid on the tops 
of the HtiiinpN, one end rcHting in iiie groove 
of one Htuniii and tlie other in that of the 
next Ah tiiey full with the Hlightest iilow, 
they Rcrve to iinheiite when the Rtumps 
liavu been Htriick 

llniwii );r.ivfly scl iinddle stump mpiin and 

pm tlir biit/i (di J' l/Hj;htJ 

4 A divinion between the stallR of a Htahlc 
U The li.'iiiille of a kettle - 0. One of the 
hoops Hiipporting the lilt of a boat 

Ball (hal). r t |Kr bailie. It baglui, a tub 
or hni'ket, perhaps from Armor bal, a tub; 
hut the word alno oceiirH in the ‘I'oiitoiilc 
laiigiiageH. 1) bahe, a hue.ket, vilbalien, to 
hale out, Dun bulle, bailie, a tub | 'I'o free 
from water with a hiieket or pail; as, to bail 
11 hold Spelled also Hale 
Bailable (hul'udil), a. l Cai>ahlc of heitig 
Hot free upon hond with BuretieM; eapuble of 
being admitted to hall: iiHcd of perHoiis.-- 
*2 Admitting of hail, a», a bailable offeuee 

Ballage (huruj), n Sume UR JJalliage (winch 
see) 

Bailbond (haVlioinl), n A hond nr obliga- 
tion given hy u]iriHoiier and his Rurety, to 
insure the prisoner's appearance in court at 
the return of the writ 

Bailee (hal-eO. n. |See UAlb, ill law | 1ii 
late, the iiersoii to whom goods arc eommit' 
ted in trust, and wlio has a temporary poB- 
Bcssioii and ii ((ualitled jiropcrty iii them, 
for the mirposes of the trust 

Bailer. Bailor (barer, haror), n in law, 
one who delivers goods to another in trust 
(or Rome partieulur purpose 

Bailer (ImlVr), n One who hails or frees 
from water: any thing list'd to hail out water, 
espeeially a small shallow’ vcHsel W'ith u 
haiiille made fm the purpose 

Bailey (hal'i), u |<i Kr hadle, a jialisade, a 
harrier, from 1..L baUnuu, a eorriiption of 
L i’(rf/ifiii,animpart.fiom L niffioiMiaiake J 
The name given to tiii' eourts of a eustle 
formed h> the Hpaees hetw'een tlu' eireiiits 
of W’tdls or ilefenees which surrouiuliMl the 
keep Tlie Old Hailey in l.oudtm got its 
name thus 

BaiUary, Bailllerie (Im'li a ri. ha'Ii-t'r-i), n. 
In Scots law, the exleiil of a liailie's jurin- 
illetioii Letter oj baihanj, a eommissioii 
hy which an heritahle proprietor, entitled 
to grant such a eoiiimission. n]>]>oiiils a hartui 
hailii'. w ith the U‘«uul ptiwers, to hold courth, 
appoint ollleers umler him, Ac 

Bailie, Balllle (hiVii). n |see iuhiiff.i a 
imnueipal otheeror magistr.ite m St-ntlaud, 
eorrespomliiig io n\\ aldenmtu in Knglaiul 
Jle possesses a ecrtiiin Jurisdietioii h> com- 
iiion law ns well us hy statute The eiimiiinl 
jurisdietioii of tlie pinvost and hailies v( 
royal liiirglis extends to hreaelu's of the 
peace, ilniiikeiiness, uilulterntioii of articles 
of diet, thefts not of an aggravated eliariic- 
ler. and other otfeiiees of a less serious 
nature. Formerly n person appointed hy 
preeept of sasiiie to give Infeftnicut in land 
- a legal formality now abolished— was also 
called n baiiie 

Bai^ (hiVlif). n ID Kr hail/^r. bailli: He 
bailie: LI. halhvus. Imillirus * liaill^f. 
which Is the ohl form, I.-* an adjective taken 
substantively, ninl is foruuHl from baillir 
(same ns bailler), to hold, to powni ' 
Lift re. See ILilL. to deliver over,] 1 A 


civil officer or functionary, subordinate to 
some one else. There are several kinds 
of bailiffs, whose offices widely differ, but 
all agree in this, that the keeping or pro- 
tection of something belongs to tliem Tlio 
Hherlff is the monarch’s bailiff, and his 
county is a bailiwick Tlie name is also ap- 
plied to the chief magistrates of some towua, 
to keepers of royal castleB, as of Dover, to 
persons having the eonservation of the 
Iicaee in hundn'ds and in some special juris- 
dictions, ns Westminster, and to the rcturn- 
iiig-offieers in the same. But tlie officials 
eoiiiTiiiinly designated hy this name are the 
bitifi/s of sh«*riff8, or sheriffs’ officers, who 
execute proeesseb, Ac , and bailiffs of liber- 
ties, appointed hy the lords in their respec- 
tive jurisdietions to perfnnn similar func- 
tioii.s 2 An overseer or under-steward on 
an estate, appointed to manage forests, 
direct husbandry operiitions, collect rents. 
Ac . alsoctdleda or liailiff 
in Ilusbandrji - 2. An inferior officer in- 
trusted with the government of a city or 
district, a governor 

ljius,iitii>’ is undci the latitoti of llcrtit., gnvonieil 
by .1 haiUff, sent every three years from tin. senate 
of Penn. Adduon 

-- llailiffs of forests and bailiffs in hiishan- 
dn/. See tihove, definition 2 Water bailiffs, 
ortieers who protect rivers from ]>oncherH 
and from being fished at illicit 8ca.sons. 
Bailiwick (iia'ii-wik), n. |D Kr. bailli, a 
liailiff, uml O K wick, A Hax wic, a village, 
dwelling, Ac.] The precincts in which a 
Imfliff has jurisdiction, the limits of ahailiff’s 
niitliority, as u hiindrod, a liberty, a forest, 
over wtiK'h a bailiff is appointed 
BailUage (ha^li-aj), n. IFr] A bailiwick. 

I Hare.] 

At first four hatlltaf^fs were crcatcrl Jtrou£hatn 

Baillie. Hcc Uaimk. 

Baime,t n. Custody; goveniment; jiiris- 
dietiou 

Bailment (hal'ment). n. In laie, the act of 
liailing; the delivery of goods in trust upon 
a contract, expressed or implied, that the 
trust shall he tnithfiilly cxecuti'd. 

Bailor, n. HecIlAlLKK 
Ba.ilpieoe (harpesXn 1 II law, a slip of parch- 
ment or paper containing a reeognizuiice of 
hail above or Di ilit' action 
Ball-BCOOP (hiil'8ko]»), ti. A large scoop or 
ti'oiigh. whit'll t'liti he riiiserl and dejiressed 
OH fiivots. and is used for hailing out w ater. 
Bally (hiVli), n A eoniriictiou for liailiff or 
lor Ha Hi wick. 

Baln,t Balnet (ban), n [Fr bain, from L. 
balneum, a Imtli ] A bath JUir. for Mags. 
Bain,i Balnet (hun), r t. Tt* bathe. Lodge 
Balnberg (han'herg). m. |(i beuhbergen, 
sliiii-guitrd J Due of the gi’caves or jambs 
first used hy the military ns an additional 
protection, less vulnerable tluiii the ehaiii- 
mail with wliieh the body was prott*eted 
Bainle(han'i).a Having large hones, strong; 
hoiiy ‘The hrawnie, baiuie ploughman 
ehiel ’ flurws (Heoteli.l Written alst» //amt'. 
Bain-marie ( hafi-ma-re ). n (Kr., from L 
buliteum, a hath, iiiul mans, of the sea J A 
l.'trge shallow vessel eontuiniiig hot water, i 
ill which sauee-)miiH arc placed to w’urm 
food, a w'ater-hath 

Bainst (hanz) ,Hnme as Hanns Sfienser 
Bairam, Belram (ha 'mm. hi 'mm), « 

I Turk and Per | The name of two Mohain- 
mednii festivals, of w’hieh one is lield, in 
imitation of the Kaster of the Christian 
Chiireh, at the dost* of the fast Hamnzan, 
and theoMiersi'veiity days after The latter 
is called the lesser Hairam iimi is eom- 
lut'iiiomtive of the offering t>f Isaac 
Bairmant (bui''mnu). n. \Hair, hare, and 
man 1 In old law, a ilehtor swont in court 
not to he 111 possession of pro{)erty w'ortli 
.'vi, (hI 

Balm (ham), n [A Sax beam, O K. barn, 
leel (;oth barn lit. one who is bam, from 
bear, to bring forth. | A child. [Northern 
Kiiglish ami Seotelt. | 

Thmk. hke jji)«n! Chri>ti.in$. on your bairns nnd 

wives jyr\dm 

As she anmmci.ued to her btiv ns tl>c upshot nf her 
pr.iitical cxpcrieiire she pulled frvmi her [Mitket the 
jHiriions of tape wlmh showed the length and 
lircadlh of the variouN rooms at tlie hospital house 
i TreUrpf 

-- Haims' fiart of gear. Same as Legitim 
' (which see) IShakspere uses this word in 
till' form barn (wliieh see) ] 
i Balmtime (ImriTtun), n [A Hax. bearn- 
' team, a family - fern rri, a child, and teilrn; 
OK. bam-tem, progenv .See TSKM ] A 
family of children. • The bonny daimeuiu’ 


Heav’n has lent. ’ Bums. [Old English and 
Hcotch.] 

BaisemalnBt (baz'manz), n. [Fr. baiaer, to 
kiss, and main, the hand.] Compliments; 
respects. Spenser. 

Bali (hat), v.t. [A Hcandinavian word; O.E. 
baiten, beiten, leel beita, to make to eat. to 
feed, also to bait, as a hook, to hunt, as wiUi 
hounds or hawks, beit, a pasture, beita, a 
bait ; A. Hax. bdtan, bdtian, to bait, bdt, a 
bit, bait; G. beize, hawking, beizen. to hawk 
--all from the stem of £. bite (which see). J 
1 To put a bait on or in; as, to bait a hook, 
line, or snare. 

Many sorts of fi!>he.s feed upon insects, a& i.s well 
known to niigicrs, who A<tir their hooks with them. 

Hay. 

2.t To allure hy a bait; to catch: to capti- 
vate ' To bait lish ’ Shak. ‘ Do their gay 
vestmeiits his affections haitY' Shak.— 

3 To give a portion of food and drink to a 
beast, especially upon the road; as, to bait 
horses 

The sun. th.nt measures heaven all day tong. 

At night doth bait his steeds the ocean waves among. 

Spenser. 

4 I'o provoke and harass hy dogs; as, to bait 
a hull or a hoar. ‘ As ehuined hear w'honi 
cruel drigs do &ai7. ’ Spenser Hence— 6. To 
harass in any way; io annoy. 

The new secretary of state had l>een so uiinierci- 
full> Ari/rt/ by the piiynmler of the forces . . that 
he. was thoroughly sick of Ins situ.'itioii Macaulay. 

Balt (liat), v.i 'I'o take a portion of food 
and drink for refreshment on a journey. 

In all uiir journev from London to his house we 
ilid not so much ,is bait at a Whig inn Addison 

Balt (hat). N. [. See Bait, ff.t.] 1 Any sub- 
Ktuiiee used to eateh fish or other animals 
hy alluring them to swallow a hook or to be 
eaiight in snares or in an inclosure or net. 
2. An allurement; ciiticenicut; temptation. 

l‘h(* chief bait whit h .ittr.ictcd a needy sycophant 
to the ( ourt vv.'is the hope of obtaining, ns the rew.ird 
ot servility and fi.ittery, a royal letter to an heiress 
Macaulay 

3 A portion of food and drink, or a refresh- 
nituit taken on a Joiirnt'y. 

If you grow dry before you end yoiii business, pray 
take .1 bat/ here : I've n fresh liogslii .id for you 

/>' 'Yanson 

Balt (hat), t> I. |Fr hnttre, to hvi\i,battre de 
I’nile, to Hup or HutU'r, from L L batere, L. 
bahiere, to licat | 'J’o clap the W'ings; to 
tlutteras if to liy; to hover as a hawk above 
her prey. ‘Kitt's that bait and heal ’ Shak. 
Balt (liat), n. Whitc-lmit, a snuill tl^h of the 
ThaincB See WllITK-BAIT. 

Balth (l>ath), a., pn/n. or rout Both. 
(Seoti'h I 

Baiting (hat'ing). n 1 The act of furnish- 
ing a halt - 2 Itcfreshment, us on a journey. 
Bait-mill (hat 'mil), n A mill useil hy 
American llHht'nneii for cutting nmekerel 
or salted lieiTiiigs into small pieces for bait. 
It consists of a roller armed with knives 
and inclosed in an upright wooden box, and 
Is worked hy a crank on the outside. 
Balttle(lmt'tl). n [leel be <7. pasture. See 
Bait, r M Rich pasture [Seoteh ] 

Baize (hiu). n [A modified s]>e]ling of a 
jdtiral form ; O E bai/es, O Fr huge, Fr 
bate, coarse woollen cloth; D. bvi,hog, Dan. 
baj; from L badius, hay-coloured, from the 
original colour of the fabric, or from Fr 
hair, alierry, fmni being originally dyed with 
Avignon berries ] A coarse woollen stuff 
W'ith a long nap, somctiiiies friczed on one 
side 

Bajadere (ha'ya-der), n Same as Hayadeer 
(which see) 

Bajlmont's Roll (haj'i-moiits rol). n. Same 
as Hagimont's Jioll 

Bajoemo (ha-yok'ku). n (Tt ] A copper 
com which w’as current in the J’npal States, 
of tlu' value of about •}(/. 

Till- h.ii went round, and the bajociht tumbled 
into It lhacketay 

Bajury, Bajra (haj’u-ri, Imj'm). n iHlnd.) 
A species of grain (lioleus sfiieatus) much 
used in the Kast Indies for feeding horses 
and cattle 

Bake (hak), r t. prei and pp baked ; ppr. 
baking. [A. Sax hacan, leel and Sw. baka, 
Dan. hage, D. bakken. G backen, to hake; of 
cognate origin with Gr phogein. to mast.] 

1 To dry anti harden by heat, either in an 
oven, kiln, or furnace, or by the solar rays; 
as. to bake bricks: to bake the ground.— 

2 To prepare .as food in an oven; as, to bake 
bread; to hake meat - 3 To harden with 
ctdd ‘The earth . . . is itailreti with frost* 
Shak. 

They bate their bides upon Uie cold hard stone. 

lipenstr. 


F&te, (lir. fat. fall: me. met. h(^r; pine, pin; note, not. mhve; tClbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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|to.lwi (b&k). v.i. 1. To do the work of baking. 

I keep his house, and 1 wash, wnni;, brew. haJtt, 
and do all myself. SAtU 

2. To be baked; to dry and harden in heat; 
as, the bread hakes; the ground bakes in a 
hot sun. I 

Baked-mea^ Bake-meat Owk^met. bkk'- 
mit), n. 1. Meat cooked in an oven. 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio ; the funeral haked-mtatx 
Did coldly furnish forth the iiiarridi;c tables, ihak 
In the uppermost basket there was of all manner 
of take-meats for Pharaoh. Gen, xl 17 

2. A meat-pie. 

You speak as if a man should know what food is 
coffined in a taked-meat afore it is cut up, 0/d //ay 

Bakehouse (bakliousXn. A house or build- 
ing for baking. 

Baxen(bak'n), pp. Same aa /loJted. [Old and 
provincial English and Scotch.] 

And he looked, and, behold, there w.is a c.-ike 
taken on the coals. i Ki. xix 6 . 


Baker (bak'er),n. 1. One whose occupation is 
to bake bread, biscuit. A'c.>-2. A small tin 
oven in which baking is performed —3 The 
popular name of the flesh-ily (Sareophaga 
eamana). —Baker's dozen, thirteen reck- 
oned as a dozen It is customary for baki'rs, 
like some other tradesmen, to give 13 for 
12, the extra piece being called among 
bakers the in-bread or la-bread Bre^wer says 
the custom originated when heavy penalties 
were inflicted for short weights, bakers 
giving tile extra bread to secure themsolvos 
- Baker's itch, a species of psoriasis or seal I . 
so called when it is confined to the back of 
the hand It often appcai-s in bakers 
Baker's salt, subcarbonate of ammonia, or 
smelling salts, so called from its being used 
by bakers as a substitute for yeast in the 
manufacture of some of the liner kinds of 
bread 

Baker-foot (bak'i^r-fi|t), n. An ill-shaped or 
distorted foot ‘Bowlegs and baker-feet' 
Jer. Tai/lor 

Baker-legged (bak'6r-legd), a. riisfigurcd 
by h (viiig crooked legs, or legs that bend 
inward at tlie knees. 

Bakery (bak'6r-i), n 1 The trade of a baker 
2 A place used for the business of baking 
bread, iHrc ; a bakehouse. 

Bakeetert (bak'st^r), 71 [A Sax bmeestre, 
a female baker, beecere being a male baker: 
stre is generally a feminine suflix. I A baker, 
properly a female baker. In Scotland com- 
monly written baxter; as, barter wives 
‘ Brewestcres and bakesteres ’ Piers Plow- 
7na7i. 

Ihxlring (bak'ing), n. 1. The act of baking 
2 The (piantity baked at once ; as, a baking 
of bread. 


Bakshish, Buksheish (bak'shesh, buk'- 

shesh),n [Per bakkshish, from bakkshidaii, 
to give.] A present or gratuity; a money 
gift. A demand for bakshish meets the 
traveller everywhere in the East from Tur- 
kev and Egypt to Hindustan 
Bal(bgl), /* [Corn J A mine.— ^af-rapfain, 
a mine-captain 

Ba1aa.lTl (ba'lam), n. ITintor's cant for 
matter regarding marvellous and incredible 
events inserted in a newspaper to fill out 
space, and evidently an allusion to Balaam’s 
ass speaking ‘ with man's voice ’ (Xum xxii. 
30); vamit.—Balaani-bux, the depositary for 
rejected articles, not rarely the fire 
Bala-beds(ba'lu-bcd/), n pi. Ill geul a scries 
of beds occurring at Bala, in Merionethshire, 
in the Caradoc formation of the lower 
Silurian. They consist of about 35 feet of 
richly fo iliferous limestone in two liaiids. 
and below it sandstones, slates, and ash- 
beds of 5000 or 6000 feet in thickness. 
Balachong (ba'la-chong), 71. [.Malay bdJa- 
ehd/i.] A substance composed of small 
Ashes or shrimps pounded up with salt 
and spices and then dried. It is much 
used in the East as a condiment for rice 
Balmna, (ba-Ic'na), n [L ; Gr. phala/na, a 
whale J A genus of atiuatie mammals, 
f^ily Balicnidee, including the Greenland or 
right whale (B. mgsticetus) ami such species 
as agree with it in having no dorsal fins, a 
smooth belly, and whalebone in the mouth. 
See BALjENTPJi 

Balnniceps (ba-le'ni-seps), n [L balatna, 
a whale, and caput, a head ] A genus of 
birds containing the B. rex. or whale-headed 
stork, a gigantic grallatorial binl. family ' 
Ardeide, about 3j^ feet in height, with a large 
beak, somewhat resembling the boat-bill. ; 
It has been found in the Interior of Africa, ; 
in the upper part of the Wlilte Nile. Its 
Urge, flat, hooked bill, longer than its head, | 


is useful to it in capturing and crushing the 
lizards and other reptiles on which it feeds. 
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BalsanidSB 0*u-lc'ni-dc). n. pi 'I'hc toothless 
whales, a family of marine mammals, com- 
prising the hugest existing animals, in which 
tile place of teeth is supplied by plates of 
whalebone attached to the palate, whence ! 
the name of lehalebotie tehales often given to I 
tlic family. Teeth are. how'ever, prt'seiit in j 
the foetus, though they never cut the gum. | 
'I'lie Bahenidic may Ik* divided into two sec- | 
tions the smoath whales, chnrncteri/.ed by j 
smoothness of skin and the absence of a ' 
dorsal fin, os the Greenlaml or right whale j 
{liaUvna mysticetns) . and the fitrroircd I 
whales, in which the skin is furrowed and 
the dorsal fin present, as the finners (IMiy- 
salus), hump-backed W’hales ( Megaptera), 
and rorquals or jiikcd whales (Balaaioptera) 1 
See Whalk 

Balffinoptera ( ba - le - nop ' Ut a ), n | L 
baUrna, a whale, and Gr pteron, a wing j ' 
The roniuals or piked whales, a genus of 
Bahenidie (*haract(*ri/.cd by a dorial aiiipose 
fin, whence the memliers are sometimes 
calh‘d finners, although this term is appro- 
jiriately applied to the getiits Physalns Tne [ 
Bahcnopteni arc active, attain a gigantic 1 
size HometitneH SO to 100 feet but yield i 
coiiijiarativciy valueh'sH whalebone See j 

Balalaika ( bal-a-irka). n A musical ! 
instmrnciit of vcr> ancient Sluvoniiui origin, 1 
coniinun among the llussiaiiH nml Tartars, ! 
and, acc'ordnig to Niebuhr, also 111 Egypt j 
and Araliiu It is of the guitar kind, but , 
has only two strings, of winch one only is 
used to prodtiee the air, the other giving a 
inonotonoiiH liass 

Bala Limestone (bu'la Im/ston). n See 
Bala-iikps. 

Balance (barans). n | Kr , from I. hilaiix, an 
implement for w'eigbiiig eomposed of two ! 
scales or dishes HUhpeiidcd from A tieam bis, \ 
twice or double, and lanx, a dish, the scale 
of a balance ] 1 An iiistrunient for asecr- 
tnining the weight t>f bodies In its original 
and simplest form it consists <if a beam or 
lever suspended exactly in the niuldle on a 
jiivot near its centre of gravity with a si'alc 
or basin hung to each extremity of piXMi-ely 
equal weight Theaiinexed figure represents 1 
the cumiiion halunce A li is the beam, which | 
rests in a horirontal jHisition, and is capable 



of tiiniing on the eeiitre of iiiotion r i> and E 
are the scales, which are suspended from the 
plants A and B. the extremities of the beam, 
called the centres of suspension Midway 
between the centres of siisiMmsion, and ili- 
rectly aliove the centre of motion, there rises 
from the upper surfat*e of the }H*ain a ]»cr- 
pendiciilnr slender stem calleil the tangne, 
whiiii, wiien the beam is horizontal, points 
to the top of the handle F. hy which the 
whole is suspended In a properly vxm- 
Btructed balance the beam should rest in 


a horizontal position when the scales are 
either empty or loaded with equal weights; a 
very small addition of weight put into either 
seale should eause the lK*am to deviate fitini 
the horizontal iMisition; and the arms of the 
beam should lie inflexible, exactly similar, 
equal in weight and length. Gtlicr things 
being equal, the greater the length of the 
arms the greater will be the sensibility 
the balance or its tendeney to deviate with 
a slight addition to either scale. Theeeiitres 
of suspension of the scales and the centre of 
gravity i>f the beam should Ik* all in one 
straight line, and the centre of motion sliouhl 
l»e a little ulK»ve tin* ^•entrc of gravity. The 
ceiitiv of motion and the centre of suspension 
should cause ns little friction ns itossihle - 
Allay balance, a balance foi weigiung metals 
w'hich are to be combined in decimal jiropor- 
tions. for example, 17 of tin and .s3of copper. 
In llobert's alloy balnnce the fioint of sus- 
pension is movable, and is iidjusteil to the 
point at which the arms of tlie balnnce boar 
to one another tlie proportion of the inctuli 
to be weighed, in this ease 17 to 83 'J'he 
bt‘am of the bahinee is tiieii brought to tlie 
position of e(|iiilibriuin by means of a weight 
suspended from a eontiniiution of the short 
arm of the Imlanee, and when the lialnnee is 
so iidjusti*d any quantity of copper put in the 
short arm scab* will be balanced by the reniii- 
site proportion of tin in the other scale, tiiat 
is. 17 per cent of the total w'cii^ht of the two 

JiMirii/ balance, one used in ilociniastic 
operations for weif^hiiig minute bodies 
Snell bulaiK es. besides being niade with 
extraordinary rare, are always placed under 
glass cases to protect them from ciiiTents of 
air Torsion Balance See under ToK.sion 
- Bent-leaer bahinee, a weighing seale in 
which tin* scale-pan is attiiclied to the short 
arm of a bent-lever, the long arm indienting 
the weight in the pan liy traversing a gradu- 
ated art* Hleetne balance Saiiieas Balance- 
elect rometei (wiiicli see) False balaiice, a 
balance constrncti‘d for fraiMiiiIi«iitpur]M>ses. 
having the amis i»f unequal leiigtiis but of 
eipial weights Wlicn tin* scales arc cin|>ty 
the licam rests in a bori/onial position, and 
tilt* balance apjiears to be just, but when a 
weight is pul into the tcali* siiKpeiiileil from 
the short arm a less weight of gootis put into 
the other scale will be siitticicnt to ciiuhc tin* 
beam to settle in a lioiizontal position ami 
produce an apparent cquililiriiiin The rea- 
diest way of lictecliiig Biicli a balance is to 
make the wi*ighl ami tin* article weighed to 
change places, for tb<>ii the scale Hiispemicil 
from the logger arm will iminedlatcly piv- 
ponileratc ll ydroo*atie balance Set* under 
IlYbliiWTATIc Homan balance, a steelyar*! 
(which set ) Slinng balance SceSPIUNO- 
BAI.ANCK. ‘2 Fiy the act of nieiitally coin- 
paring t»r cstiiiiating two tliingii, ns by a bal- 
ance. ' I 'lion a fair balance of the uiiviiiitageH 
on t*itlicr side.’ Atterhary 3 t Weight 
Holland 4 The weight oi siiiii iiecesHary to 
iiiiikc two iincqiiiil weights or sums equal; 
tliat which is net essary to bring tliciii to a 
l•ulancc t»r ci|iiipoisc. the excess by which 
one thing is gn‘utui than uiiotbcr, siiriilus, 
leal or tlgiirative , as, I have still a balance 
at iiiy bunki'r’s Hence, in accounts, the 
difference of two siinis; us, upon an udjiisi- 
nicnt of uccoiiiitHn6n/aacc was found iiguiiisf 
A III favour of B To pay a balance, to pay 
the difierenci! and iiinite the tw(» accounts 
etiunl .5 An eiiiiulity '-f weight, powei, 
at I vantage, nritl the like; ctpiipoiHe or just 
oroportion, as of eniittions and tlie like, as. 
balance of pow'er, force, niiiitl, tVe. ; to bise 
one’s balance 

I ovc, iirqic, ainl |ny, f.nr iilr.'isun-'s siiiiliiig train, 

II. et. fear, and grid, tin f.iinily of |i.uii. 

I lirsr iiiixmI with .irl .uni lo dm l.iMind-. ronhnrd, 
M.iUc .-iiid iii.iiiit.iwi tin- t'n/auii- of tin mind, /'f/f 
n That which renders power or uuUiority 
etiiial , a coiinteriioise 

A iiiarli.il in.l.ility andstidilHifiw oiiiiiion%,iii'H,s€*ssrd 
nfaniis, triiai nnisof property, and < olirr trd iiitoron- 
stitiitioiial .CiM-riihlics, lorm the mily /nt/nnce (Spalilr 
III pn 'rrving a frrr Loii-.titutioii .igainst enterprises of 
an .ispiring prince UthhoH 

7 Till* part id a cl<»ck or watch ivhicli regu- 
lates the lieats, formerly a idn oseillating on 
its centre, and thus resembling the beam of a 
balance, rmwa wheel .Sec lU I. A NCE-WIIKKl. 

8 In astnm a sign in the zodiac, ealleti in 
Latin l.ibra, wliicli the snii enters at the 
e<|Uino\ ih .September Balanec of power, in 
polities, a certain equality of power aiiiong 
u ntiiiiiier of different states; <ir more speci- 
fically, Kiieb an eoualitv unioiig the most 
poweilul of a uumfier of states, along with 
a dispfjsitiori to maintain their relative 


ch. cAain; Sc. lock; g, £fo; j,yob; ft. 
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power. When a few of the leadiiiff powers 
m a niira>)erof separate and soverel^ states 
counterpoise each ot)ier the balance of power 
is maintained, and the safety of the smaller 
states secured. The leading rule by which 
this has been effected in Europe has been 
to oppose every new arrangement which 
tlircatens either inuterially to aiigincut the 
strength of one of tlie greater powers or to 
diminish tliat of another. -- Halance of trade, 
a phrase used to denote the relation In respect 
of amount or value whicli subsists between 
tlie exportation of domestic productions 
from a country and tiie importation of 
foreign; or the difference iietween the 
amount or value of tlio commodities ex- 
ported and imported. Hence tlie exjiressioii, 
formerly much more common than now, 
The balance of trade is against or in favour 
of a country. Formerly tins subject was not 
well understood. Imt pr(»ncrly speaking, 
there cannot lie any such tiling os n iMilance 
of trade for or against a c<iuntry 
Balance (Imrans), v.t pret. «V pp balanced; 
ppr halanrintf 1. To bring to uii equipoise; 
as, to balance the weights in the seuIeH of a 
balance Heiiee 2 ' 1*0 compare by estiinat- 
iiig tlie relative force, importance, or value 
of different things, to estimate; to weigh 
‘ /lalancc tlie good and the evil (»f things ' 
Sir U. L'SHtraiaje - ;{ 'J’o e<|ual in weight, 
force, niimlier, A’c ; to serve as a counter' 
poise to; to tie equal to, to eounteraet; as, 
one s)U'cies of nttrnetioii haUtneat another 

Onfcxprcssiiin in tiiL'Ictlvt iiiiisl chci k ami baltnuf ! 
Miiotlier AV«/. 

4 To settle by iinying what ivinalns due on 
an account ; to equalize or adjust 

Thriiif'li I .nil very will s.inslif‘il lli.il it is not in iiiv 
power to .iMiiiiiits wKli my M.ikcr, 1 am 

rtsolvnl, liowcvrr, to turn nil my cinle.ivoiirs tli.n 
wjiy ^tadttou 

ft To examine nr compare liy siinimations, 
tVe , HO ns to show how assets and Iniidlities . 
ordeliits and credits stand, as. Ictus balance j 
our aeeounts; we balance our books at tin- i 
ond of each year (! Sant to eontraet. ns a 
soil, by rolling up a small part of it at one 
corner 7 In eapm to adjust, as ii line of 
rtind. railway, or other work, so that the 
earth or other iiiaterlnl removed from the 
eminences shall till up the hollows 8 In ■ 
gymnanticn, to keep in equilibrium on a very ' 
iiun'ow liasis or small point, us on a tight- 
rope or the top of n pole; to jioists ns an 
object with 11 narrow base, so skilfully that 
it does not fall , as, to balance a p(de upon 
one's ehin • U 'To obtain in e<|ual iiieusure. 

l.tki’ SfuiU th.it thilanif joy and p.iin. 

Willi tears and siiuk^s lium heaven agiiin 

Tilt* muidcii Siiriim upon the plain 

Came in a snii-ht fall ul rum IVtinysofi. 

Balanoe (bnVans). r.t 1. To have an oiinnl 
weight on eiie.h sidt*; to be in etiunxiise. 
as. the weights ftofo are exactly *2 Fnj to 
hesitate, totlnetuiite lietweon motives which 
appear of equal force, as a balance wlicn 
poiseil i»y etiniil weights iKore.] 

Hi* wtnild not Mamt nor err in thr detcriniiialnm 
of his r hour f.,uke 

S. Ill dancinij, tti move the htnly forwards 
and liHckwnrds alternately b> an alternate 
movement of the feet. 4 'I'o be employed 
in flntling the balance or imlunces on un'uc- 
eoiint or accounts. 

Ohl who would I'.ist iind ht/itMiY .n n tlt*sk. 

Pen hcti liki* a i row iipnii .i ihicu li*>;^ d stitol. 

Till .ill his Jim c is drii-ily uni 

Balance-book (liarnns.link). n in cam 
a book ill wilieb the adjusted debtor niid- 
ereditor neeoiiiits have liceii jiosted from 
the bidger. 

Balance-crane (lail'ans kran), n A crane 
having two arms, one of whieh is pro- 
vided with arrangements for eouii(erpoi<4- 
ing wholly or in i»ari the weight to be 
raised by the other K II Rniqht 

Balance - electrometer ( bai ' ans e • iek 
tnuii'Vt-t’r), n An instrnineiit eoiistnieted 
on the principle of the eumnion hahiiice 
and w'eights t<t estimate the iiiiitnai attnn- 
tlon of tippositidy electrifletl surfaces A glass 
pillar is fixed in n stand A. tt» whieh the heain : 
of a dtdleate tialanee It' li is 8US|>euiled nt the 
{.HiliitP. A seale-paiitf is Huspendeii froniiuie I 
arm. and just rests ii])on the support K. like- I 
wise insulated and tlxeti upon tlie stand A 
From till* otlier arm is susiamded a light gilt , 
cone a, the Imse of wliieli is oppoiuMl to the 
hase of another inverteil cone b, whieh may 
1)0 ftxotl at any distance from it by slitliiig . 
it|)oii the insulated pillar d\ 'The inetHilie | 
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balance may lie connected with the interior 
of a Leyden-Jar or battery, and the cone b 
with the exterior, and the attractive power 
of any charge at any 
variable distance 
between the cones 
may be estimated 
by weights placed 
in the ^ale-pan. 
Balance-fisb (baF- 
aiiH-tish), w A spe- 
cies of shark, same 
os Hammer -Jish 
(which see). 
Balance -knife 
(bal iiTis-nif), n. A 
kind of table-knife, 
which, wlien laid 
0)1 the table, rests 
wholly on the 
liiuidle without the 
blade touching the 
cloth. This is ef- 
fected by making 
the weight of tlie 
liaridle counterlml- 
aiK'c that of the 
blade. 

Balancement O'aFans-ment). n The net of 
bubtiiciiig, or state of lielng balanced Dar- 
win 

Balance -plougb (bal'ans-plou). n. See 

1'I.OUflli 

Balancer (bal'ans-ftr). n One who or that 
which balances; specifically, an organ of an 
insect useful in balancing the liotly. 'riie 
iiulaiiccrs are two very fine movable threads, 
terniinateil iiy a kimi of oval Imttoii placed 
under the nrigiii of the wings. 
Balance-reef (l»aFaiiH'ref). n. JVa«< a reef 
liniid that crosst's u sail diagonally, used to 
contract it In a storm. A balance-reef is 
generally placed in all galf-sailB, the band 
running fitmi the throat to the clew, and 
either tlic upper or the lower half of the 
sail may be n^efed 

Balance-sheet (baTans-shSt), n. A sheet, 
statement, oraceount showing the balances 
of a niinibcr of accounts; ii statement of the 
assets Hiul liabilities of a trading concern, 
the baiaTU;e of each open account in the 
lodger being placed under one or other of 
those heads. 

Balance-thermometer(bul'ans-th^r-nioni'- 
el-cr), n An invention by which nicrcui*y 
indostjd ill a balanced tube is caused to 
make out' or otlier of ttic ends preponderate, 
ill order to open or close a window or dam- 
per, or to toncli an ulami. 

Balance-valve (bal'ans-valv), ) 1 , A valve 
in wbicli Hti nm is udinittetl to both sitles so 
as to render it more readily oiwrated, by 
relieving its pressure on the seat A’ //. 
Kniijht 

Balance -wheel (bnVans-wliel), n. That 
part of u 'wateh or chronometer which Jiy 
the regularity of its motion determines the 
beat or strike 

Tlirsr .'irt* in tlirinsclvc*. very objcctiiMial>lc ; the 
trm* ri'Ciilatiir*.. tin* «irt* those 

whu h h.ivi* been il«’*>i ribcil Brouf^ham. 

(bal-au-dru'nu), h. A wide 
cloak or man- 
tle, used as an 
additional gar- 
iiioiil by travel- 
lers and others 
in the twelfth 
and tliirteeiitli 
eenturies (’ail- 
ed also Saper- 
tatne 

Balanida, Bal- 
anoldea (i>ai- 

au'i-iie, hula- 
iioi-de'a). n pf 
|<ir balanai^. iiii 
a(‘on],aiidei«/(Mv, 
likeness ] A fa- 
mily of eirri 
pedh, of whieh 
the genus Hal- 
amiMs the type 
The animals of 
tins fnntilv are 
fnH|uentI> eall- 
ed aeoni-sliells 
See llAi.ASr.s. 

Balaninu8(bHi 
n-ni'iins>, n A 
genus of tile or- 
der (’oleoptera 
and family Curculionida? (which see): One 
species is called the nut-weevil. 
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Balanitai (bal-a-nFtfeX 1 * A anukll sennt 
of plants, nat order Simarubeie, containing 
two species, which are small spiny trees, 
found in desert places in Asia and Africa. 
The oval fruits are purgative; they contain 
a very hard nut, used in India for fireworks. 
2. Another name for Balanus, a genus of 
cirripeds. 

BalanitlB (bal-a-nFtis), n. [Gr. balanoe, an 
acorn, and term. iiU, signifying inilammar 
tion.J A kind of gonorrhea. 
Balanopkoracen (bal-a-noFor-a'^ae-e), n.pl. 
|Gr balanoe, an acorn, and vherd, to bear, 
from the compact terminal neads or cones 
of the flowers.] A curious order of parasitic, 
leafiess, flowering plants, which, from their 
simple structure, were thought to bo idlled 
to the Fungi. There are about tliirty known 
species grouped into ten genera They ai'e 
generally of a bright yellow or red colour. 
Their small flowers, in most cases unisexual, 
are aggregated into dense masses The fniit 
is on'e-celled, with a single seed One of 
the best-known species is the Cynomorium 
coceineum, or Fnngvs nusliteime of drug- 
gists, which at one time enjoyed a great 
ret>utation as a styptic 
Balanus (bal'a-nus), n. [Or. balanoe, a gland 
or acorn. J A genus of sessile cirripeds, 
family Baiun idee, 
of great variety 
of form. 1'he 
shell consists of 
six ))latcs. with 
nil openniluin of 
four valves Co- 
lonies are to be 
ftniTid on rocks 
left ilry at low 
water, on ships, 
on timiier, oii 
lolisters and 
other crustnee- 
ans. and on the 
sbclls of coiiclii- 
feis and other 
molluscs They 
difler from the 
nieniliers of the genus Lepus (Barnacles) in 
having a s>mmeti'ical shell and in being ues- 
titiiti* of u ticxililc stalk. 'i'lic\ jiass through 
11 larval stage of existciict*. at which period 
ilic> are not fixed.Imt inoveniionl by means 
of swimming feet, anti ttossess large stalked 
eyes, both f(*et ami eyes disappearing when 
they attai'li themselves to their ilnnl place 
of repose. Often calleil Acorn-ehclle. 

Balas, Balass (lairus, bal-as'), n ( Fr bataie^ 
It. bnUtaevK Ml> balax, from Ar balakheh, 
a kiiiti of ruby named from liadakhehan, a 
count) y of Central Asia (culled Ualaman by 
Miino Polo) I A variety <»f spinel nU)y, of 
u pale rose-retl c,(dour, sometimes inclining 
to orange Its crystals arc usually octa- 
hodroiis, composed of two four-sided pyra- 
mids. applied base to liose. See SpiNKL. 
BalaBe.t To ballust 

Balastre (ba-las^titr), u 'I'he finest variety 
of gold cloth It is maiiufuctnred at Vienna. 
BalaUBttne (l)H-Ms'tin), n |Gr balamtion, 
tt wild-pomegranate flower ] Fertaining to 
the w ild - pomegrumite ti-ee - Jinla^ietinc 
ftmeere, tlie dried flowers of tlie ))omegran- 
aie, used m medicine as astringents 
Balauatlon (im-las'ii-on), n. [.see Balacs- 
TiNK I A genns of plants, nat. order Myr- 
tat'eiv. containing one known species, Ii jml- 
cJierrnnvin, n shrub inhabiting soiith-west- 
eni Australia, and said ti> be one of the most 
beautiful of plants, with numerous flowers 
resembling in shape and colour those of the 
dwarf pomegranate 

Balay (ba-hV). n Balas (which sec) [The 
worn is written in tliis way to represent 
the pronunciation of the French form, 
batrtie ] 

Balhiitiatet O^nl-lm'shi'iit), v.t [L. ftaZftnfto. 
from balbue, stauimeriiig. j 'I’o stammer in 
s]>caking. 

BallmtieB (iinl-bu'ti-e/), n [Mod L.,froni 
1. balhae, stammering.] Stamineriiig. Also, 
a vicious and incomplete pronunciation, in 
which almost all the coiisouants are re- 
I placed by b and I Jhinylieon 
~ Balcon.t Balconet (barkdn, bnl-kO'na), n. 
j A balcony or gallery. Pepye 
> Balconet (baTko-uet), n. A low oniumental 
■ railing to a tioor or window, projecting but 
j slightly beyond the threshold or sill. 

I BalCOXlied())al'kQ-iiid),a Having baleoniea 

j The house w.is Xttrth. 

; Balcony (bnrkd-ni), }i [It bnteanc, from 
balco, H scntfold. O H.G baleho, G. halken, 
; K balk, a beam ] 1. A stage or platform 
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})rojectinff from the front of a building, 
supported by columns, pillars, or consoles, 
and encompassed with a balustrade, railing, 



Halcony 


or parapet Ualconics are coiiininn before 
windows.— 2 The projoetiiig gallery in the 
interior of a building, us of a theatre.-- 
3. I'he stern gallery in a large shi)). 

Bald (bftld). a \H.K. ballt^d, hallM a word 
of very doubtful etymology The old Eng- 
lish forms have given rise to the supposition 
that the wonl is a participle or adjective 
from ball, rounded and smooth like a hall: 
more probably it is from the Celtic root seen 
in Armor bal, a white mark on an aniinars 
face; ball, a name often given in England 
U» a horse that is faced; Sc brld or 
belled, from bel or beU, a spot on a horse's 
faee;lr and Gael. M a spot ] 1 licstitule ' 
of hair, especially on the top and back of j 
the head. | 

(..*i>sar. . bcc-iiusc liis head was Im/ii. covered | 

thiit defect with laurels . Itidtsou, ^ 

-2 Destitute of the natural or usual covering ' 
of the head or top: as. a bald oak. a bald 
mountain ‘ Thy bald, awful head, ( > sovran ' 
Blanc ! ’ Colvrtdffe i 

Nil question asked luui by rtiiv of tbc senators, but 
they stHud l»*f<»re hitu .S/e<rX 

3. Destitute of heard or awn: as. bnhl whi'at 
4 Destitute of apjiropriate oriiument, uii , 
adorned: inelegant. , 

(Milton) could stoo)> to a plaui style, Soinetiiues , 
even to a style A/ac,7i<ui\ 

&. Dostituteof dignity or value; moan; base; ' 
pitiful. I 

Wh.it should the people do with tlioso f>a/d tri- i 
hunes? -SArt/’ I 

(J. Having white tin the face ; as, the bald ' 
coot; bald-faced (which see). i 

Bald(b(»M). \\ Sax bald, liold ] A ctimnion | 
prefix and sutlix to many projier iiaiiics; 
as, Jialdv/in, bobl in battle; Etbel/iu/t/, bold 
noble, or nobly btdd i 

HaldiLohln (barda-kin), n Same as liitlda- , 
chinv ! 

Baldachlno, Baldaquin (bal -da- kc 'no, I 
barda-kin), a lit baldncchmo, halda- i 

<juino,a rich silk cloth tir canopy currictl over j 
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the host, from Ilaldnecn, the Italian form nf 
Bagdad, where the cloth was maniifactut imI 1 
A canopy or covering of various kimls. as 
<«) a canopy borne over the host or sacra- 
mentul elements, (ft) A etivering of silk or 
stuff supported on four i>o 1 pb and upheld 
over the pope on ceremonial occasions. («) A 

ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, go\ J, job; 


covering on four columns of marble or stone, 
or a canopy hanging from the roof over the 
high altar in some churches. <d)A canopy 
over a bed to which curtains are attached. 
if) A canopy or covering above the seats of 
klngs.imperial person^es.bishopsand other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. 'The grand velvet 
baldaguino prepared tfi receive popes and 
emperors.* Thackeray. 

The bed is like the baldaqwin uf St Peter's 

1 hat kf ray 

Somotimes spelled Baldeguin, Batidekni 
Bald-buzsard (linld'bu/-/iird). u A name 
sometiiues given in America to the osprey 
or fish-hawk {Pandion Ilaliarhig). See l)s- 
PllKY 

Bald-eagle (bald'o-gl), n. same as Bald- 

enie 

Baldequin (barde-kiu), n. Same as Balda- 
china 

Balder (hjilM^r), n iTcel. Baldr-A. Snx. 
baldor, a iirincc or hero ] In Seand. myth. 
the son of Gdin, the young and heaiitifnl 
god of elo(|ueuee and just deeisiun. Written 
also Baldur 

Balderdash (’bard^'r-dash). n l Probably 
from Dan balder, noise, clatter, and daub, 
Dan. dank, a slap, a dash ; comp however, 
W. baldordus. prattling, from hahiordd, 
prattle 1 1 Senseless prate; a jargon of 

wonls; ribaldry, noisy nonsense 

1 hi-.trd him ihari^e this |>ulilu .-itioii with nliAldry, 
scurrility, bilhii^sii.itt-, .iiul buldf* dtwh 

Hontt Ta,'kr 

2 t A wortliless mixture of frothy litiiiors. 

* To drink such halderdatth or honny-clabbcr ‘ 
li Joanna 

Balderdash! (barder-dahh), v t To miv or 
adiilicratt* liquors 

The wuit inert li.ints tif N|t «• brew .nul haidetd.nh 
.iml e\cn lies it with jtineoii's tliiiij; ,u»d i|ui( kliiin 
Sw.'V, 

Bald-eme (bjibriTu). n nie whit(‘-hi‘iid(‘d 

erne or sra-cngle of America (HaliaetUM Irti- 
carcphaliih), a sfiet'ies of aquatic eagh' that 
feeds not only on fish hut on lambs, ]iigs, 
geese, and various sea-fowl 'I'liis is the 
eagb' whieh is emblu/oned ns tli«' nufionni 
cmbleiii on the sbiiidard of the I lilted 
States 

Bald-faced (bald'fasf). a. Having a while 
laee or wliite on the face; said of unimae ; 
as. a bald-faced stag 

Bald-head (buld'hi'd), u l A head destitute 
ot liuir. 2 A man bald on the head 2Ki. 

II 

Baldly (hqbrii). Of/r Nakedly, meanly ; in ! 
elegant ly. tipeiily \ 

Bald-money, Bawd-money (hnld'mim i. 

Ii;)<i'iuuii-i), n [A corruption of I. rahlc 
haaa, very good | A name for the mew, or 
Mraai athainaaticaia, a British umlicllifer 
oils plant Calletl also Sjdaacl 
Baldness (b}iid'ii<‘H). u The state or qua- 
lity of being liuld (a) w'unt ot hair oi tia 
tnral covering on the head or top, loss ot 
hair (ft) Delleiency of ajipiopriate onm 
iiieiit, as ill writing, nieaiiness or Inele- j 
ganee; want of ornament; ns, buldacnn of I 
style ' of allii*«iou and barbarity I 
of versitleatioii ’ T Wat ton I 

Baldpate (l»;)l«l'pat>, « l. A pate or head 
without hair 2 y\ person with a bald heail 
•Come liitber. goodinau baldpate ' Shah. 
Baldpate, Baldpated (baid'pat, baid'pat- 
ed), a Destitiiti of hair; sliorii of linir. 

• I on hald-pated, lying ruseal ’ Shah 
BaJd-plke (bald'pik). a, A ganoid fish be- 
longing to the family Aiiiiidn* 

Baldrlck, Baldric (bubrnk). «. fo e haad- 
nc, huldnc. tVe , G Vr.bttvdric, from n and 
M MG haldrnch, G H G, balz, ii ladt, fioni 
I, baltran, a belt See ' A belt or 

ornament resembling a belt, speeiflealh 
in) A licit woni nmiid the waist, as the Ko- 
iiiuii ciiajulaia or iiiililary belt I Bare J 

A Ii.ihiii-r’‘ .IIIIILP wrii.l hull louiul. 

W ith a wr-Mii;h» ‘qi.ii.i .li la/drirA li*iuii«t 

Sir II S(t>ft 

(ft) The jewelled ornaiiieiit worn round the 
iiei k b\ both billies and gentlemen in the 
sixteenth lentiirs IhMorrw (r) A broad 
belt, uoiii peii'leiit from the right o] left 
shoulder, dnigon:illy across the body, to the 
uaist or below it either simply us an orna 
merit or tosnsja nd a sword, ilagger, or horn 
Some were niagniflecntly deeorab'd and 
g.imi.xhed with bells, pi-eeioiis stones, Ac 
'Ilie baldriek was worn in feudal tliiii's, 
parth as a military and partly os n heraldn- 
syinbol, and its style served to indieate the 
rank of the wearer. 

Athw.irt his bre.»si .i Kifdrul l>r,ivr In- !«.ir*- 
lii.it shiiu'ii like twinkling itars with stfiiips most 
pTCLioiis r«ire 

n, Fr. ton; ug, amp; t«, lhcM\ th, </dn; 


And from his blazoned boidrtc siting 
A mighty silver bugle hung, Tennyson. 

Baldrick-wlse (bald'rik-wlx). adc. After 
the manner uf a baldriek; over one shoulder 
and hanging down to the waist. 

Baldur (hftrdt'r), ». 8ame as Balder. 

Bale (bal). n (O Fr. bale, Fr. ballc, Vr. and 
Sj) bala. It balla, tlio same word as ball 
(which see), meaning originally a round 
package J l A bundle or package of goods 
in a cloth cover, and corded for eiirriagc or 
tniiisportution.— 2.t A pair of ilicc. 

It Is ,1 falsi* the of the same Att/r, but not the same 
cat. .Mr /■ ihvrbiiry 

Bale Owi). f'-f- piTt Si jip Italcd; jipr haling. 
To moke up into a bale or bundle. 'These 
goods are baled up ’ Giddemtth 
Bale(hHl). rf pret pp ftfi/er/;ppr baling. 
'J’o fret* from water by laving; to bail (which 
see) 

Bale (bal), n fA Snx. beat, hcalo, balew, 
G Sax halu, Icel hoi, ealamity. sorrow.] 
Misery; ealaniity; that whieh causes ruin, 
destnietlon, or sorrow * Brought hither 
from their homes to workonr hale.’ Sovtheg. 
Bale(hal). n [See BAi,K-FiKr. ) A hcacoh- 
faggot, a liale-tlre or heacoii-llre. 

<»ii I’cMirlirysl glows .i fia’e of iiu*. 

And three .irt kindling on Priest h.iugliswire 
.Si» ir S,eff 

Balearian (bal-e-u'ri-an), a Same as Bale- 
aric. 

Balearic (hal-e-ar'ik). a fl, Italearieiis, 
from Baleareit.thv Latin name of thegnmp 1 
IVrtainiiig to the isles of .Mi)ji>ri a. Minorca, 
liica. iVe , in the Mediteiniiiean .sm 
Balection Moulding (ba lek'nhonmrdd'ing), 
)i Same ns Italertmii Mmddnaj. 

Baleen t ba len '). a |Ki baleiae, from L. 
bahvaa, a whale | 'J'he whaleboiir of coiii- 
meri-e 

Bale-fire (bal'fir). n \ A Sax lavl-/yr, a fu- 
neral lire luvl. a funeral jiile. and jri/r, tin*; 
leel bal, flame, n funeral pile.] A signal- 
lire, an alurm-tlre. 

Swrpl I ^•vu^l ! nil Ihv sllvrr tuh* 

J he i^lnniiiy k.t/t lnr\ bl.i/o iin iiin.4 Sir 11 ' .Sti<f' 

Baleful (burfql). a 1. Full of bale, drntnie- 
tion, or mischief, inisehieMai'i, deslrnctive, 
]ieniieioiis; caluinitoiis . deadly 'Baleful 
breatli,' hryden * AVift-./’n/ dings ’ MUton, 
"I Ills lustful, treaeheroiiK, ami baleful wo- 
man ’ tldm iter ■*. J'A Id In ling or arising 
fmm bale or ealamity , eulaiiiKons 'Bale- 
ful bnrmiig night ’ Shak 

Ah I liji kli-ss It.ib , bom uiid>>r t rut I ‘.Mr, 

Ami III di .id |).iri tils' .i ,|ii , lin d 

seen xtr. 

Balofully (ba^'riil ID. mb' In a bulefiil or 
calannloiiK manner , Horrowtiilly ; pernici- 
ously 

Balefulneau (lial'fnl nes), a The state or 
qiialih ol lieing buletid , ilestrnetiieiiess; 
sol row, giief 

111 ir lili*.' Ill liiriiiMl tn /■.»/, ////j/oi I Spfaxtr. 

Bales,! a A variety of ruby; biilns (which 

see) ('haaeer 

Balikl (lia le'ke), n In Russia, the mime 
fortlie back pieces of tlie sturgeon, whieh 
are salted and smoked in that eoiintry for 
holiir il.'^e and expol latiiiii 
Baling-paper (baring pa pi i ). n An Amo- 
rii an iiaiiie foi stoiil jaipei foi wriqipiiig or 
)iai king piireelK 

l^ling-presB (baring -pies), n A iiower- 
pres.s eiiiploynl foi- eompH’S'iiig soft goods, 
as cotton, woollen, iVe , int'i bales for tniiis* 
)iorta(ion 

Ballsaur (bari-sar), n [Hind. bnlao-UMMr 
sand bug j 'I’he JUadaun m* Are.tnay.r cmI- 
laii^, an oninivoroiiH qiiiidrnped of the fa- 
j mily .Miislelinii. i(*ni.ii kably resembling the 
I l.nglisli badger, of n yellowish while eohiur, 
with two black bands on eai li .side of the 
head Its claws are curved, powi ifnI. and 
; adapted for digging, and it is ot '■m h lleiec- 
ness as to drive oil a w df do'.- it m found 
oid> in the hill eoiintiy ot llindiistan 
' Balister (Idil'is-ter). a |1 I. hah^tanaK ar- 
euH, a erossliow, from 1. balo^ta, bullinta 
' (whieh see) .See also AlitiAl.lsT j A cnjfM- 
bow, 

Balistes (ba Ii*c'te/), a i!r<iiii ballinta, i\ui 
military engin* . for same reawiti as they 
are ealled tiigger-flHh j 7\ii extensive genns 
' of iileetoguatliouK fishes, family Balistidie, 
partn niaii) distingiiished liy the vertical 
romjii >11 of the liody. and by having 
eight teeth arraiigi'd in a single row' iiieai li 
jaw 'Hiey are known ns tnaaei Jinh. I»e- 
eaiise tilt; large and siiarji fiiwt r«> of the 
doisal fin <’nnnot lie pressed down initJl the 
second ray is depressed, wlieii the first sliiits 

w, trig; wh, t«/dg; xh, arure - Mee KEY. 
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down like the hammer of a gun on the trig- ' Balkllht (biMc^h). a. Furrowy ; ridged; 

uneven. ‘That craggy and baikish way.* 


gor being pulled. 

( ba- 11h ' tl - de). n. pi. [Balintea 
(which Bee), and Ur aifhH, reHeniblaiice.1 
The flle-flHhe8,n family cif brilliantly culuiired 
tropical HsheH, of the order J*lectognathi, 
characteri/ed by a conical compresBea Ifody, 
jawB armed with one or two rows of distinct 
teeth, the upper jaw being immovably united 
with the Hkufl, and by the skin being covered 
with scaly plates surnioiinted by spines and 
tubercles 'nicy feed on molluscs and polyps, 
OH|)ccinlly upon the young of the tiiadre- 
jiorcH, and fnuiuent coral-reefs, the asperi- 
ties of which their arnied skin enables them 
to resist. The Monacanthim (AleutereK) 
Monoeerm, or unicorn tile-fish, ciui distend 
its abdomen at pleasure It grows to the 
length ot more than 2 feet One sr>ecicH, 
J3aiiMte« caprutem, is found in the Me<liter- 
ranean. Their flesh is unwholesome or 


poisonous. 

Ballitrarla 


(Iml-is-tra'ri-n), n fh , from ha- 

li»ta, a croHs-bow | In uld fori (a) a cruci- 
form aperture in the walls of a fortress, 
through which crossbowincn discharged 
their arrows {h) 'l‘l»c room wherein tiie 
balisters or entss bows were depositcil (r) 
A turret in which an archi-r was statioinxl 
projecting from the parapet or from the 
face of the building 'riicse turrets are com- 
mon in tile border counties of Kngland and 
Hcothind, and are commonly called barti- 
zatiM 

Balize (ba Ic/'), 11 ri^'r haline, Hp. valiza, a 
beacon; L pn/aN. a stake ] A sea-murk ; a 
pole raised on a bunk 

Balk (bgk). u |A. Hiix hnlrn, a balk or 
ridgi* between furrows, ii beam, a roof, a 
covering; Sc hank, a ridge left in plough- 
ing, or serving as u boumlary, ti beam in a 
r<io(, Icel btUkr, ii balk, apurlition, hjMki, 
Hw. Dan /y>/Arc, U halkcn, a iMiani Vroni 
the smises of a dividing ridge or a beam 
there is no very violent transition to that of 
a check or frustration. | 1 A ridge of lumi 
left unploughed in the body of a tield, or 
between tields; an uncultivated strip of land 
serving as a boundary, often between pieces 
of ground held by ditfereiit tenants 1 (Sim- 
mon in priivinciiil Kiiglish iiiui Mcoteh J 

Dikerc't niid dciveres diKi;td u|i the balkf\ 

I'towtunu 

2 Anything left untouched, like a ridge 
in ploughing (Rare | 

Tlie iii.id stc»'l«* (ilintit doth lierrcly fly. 

Not •»|Miriiiu wight, lu* liMvitig ,iiiy balke S^rthter. 

8. A beam or piece of timber of considerable 
length and thickneHs, spccitlcaI1y,(u) a cross- 
beam in the roof of ii bouse w hicli unites and 
supports the rafters, u tie-beam 'Tiibbos 
hanging in the Aaf/res ' Chaurrr (I*roviu- 
ciui English and Hetitch 1 (b) Milit tme of 
the heaiiis coniieetiiig th(> siieecssivt; su]>- 
ports of n trestle-bridge or bateau- briilge 
( 0 ) In carp a siiiianMl timber long or short; 
a large timber in u frame, floor, or the like; 
a S(|iiare log 4 A friist ration; neheck; a 
disappointment ‘A balk to the coiiHdenee 
of the bold undertaker ' South. L^'ritten 
also Baulk ] 

Balk (buk). v.t (See above 1 1 To leave 
uiitouclied III ploughing. Gower, lienee - 
2 To leave uiitonelieil generally; to omit; 
to puss over; to neglect, to shun 
Nor doth hr .my Lic.Uiirr htlk. 

Hut layb on all Ik- iiicrpts Jh tiytou 

Sick he lb, . . and Mis his iiic.it AV /Ai// 

My reason of the cont.igion in l^uiulon, wc h.tlked 
the inns u 

3. To disappoint; to frustrate 
Charles was not to be b.tiktd in his generous inir- 
Pos* Prruott 

4 t Tt> heap up so ns tti form a hulk or ridge 
j Rare ] 

Ten tinaisaiid tuild Scots, tlirre .'iiid twenty knights, 
Hitik'd in their own blood, did Sir \> alu-r see 
tin llolinednn's plains Shak. 

(Sonic editors read bak'd in this passage ] 
Balk (Imk), v.i l. To turn ashh' ur stop in 
one's course; as. the horse balked; \w balked 
in his si»eech Sftemter [Obsolete iii this 
country, but still used in America | 2 t Tti 
deni at cross puirioses; to talk beside one's 
meaning. 

Her list ill strvfful terms with liini to Mi Sfettstr. 

Balkar (t>itk't'r), n One who balks 
Balkar OM^kT^r), n. a nslierman's name for 
one who stands on rooks and eminences 
to ©spy the shoals of heiTing, and to give 
notiee t»> the men in Itoats whieh way they 
pass 

wllklngly (Imk'ing-li), adv In n manner 
to balk or frustrate. Clarke. 


Uolimihed. 

Balky (bftk'i). a. Apt to tuni aside or to 
sttip abruptly ; as, a baUey horse. [American. ] 
Ball (bftl), n [From Kr. balle, which is from 
O. ll.G. halln, jMlla, O. ball, Icol. bollr, bail; 
I hence also It halla.fip fiala, ahull. Bale, a 
I package, is another form, and balloon, ballot 
I are derivatives ] 1. A round body; a sphe- 
I ricul substance, whether natural or artifleial; 
I or. a iHtdy nearly round ; us, ii hall for play; 
I a ball of thread; a ball ot snow - - 2. Any part 
ot a thing, esjiecially ot the human body, 
that Is rounded or protuberant, as the ball 
of the eye ; tlie ball of the thumb ; the ball 
ot a dumb-bell; thebeiRof a pendulum, that 
is, the wciglit at the bottom B ‘i'iie glulie 
or earth, from its llgiire. | Now rare, j 

{ ulius .'ind Anthony, tliosi* lords of all, 

.ow at hnr feet present the conquered M/ 

(jranvtlU 

Ye gods, what Justice rules the ball I 
P'reedoiii and arts together iail Pope. 

A globe representing the earth is a common 
syinhol ot sovereignty, lienct* itacon lias tiic 
phrase to hold the ball of a kiiiydoiH in tlie 
sense of to bear sovereignty over it 1 A 
game idnycd with a ball - f». Tn fan ienj, a 
form of iiiedicino. corresponding tt» tlie term 
bobiH in iiliurmiicy It is generally in the 
fonii of a eylindor 2 or 3 inches in h'ligth. — 
B In wetal H loop (which see) 7 Milit 
the iirojectile of u flrearm ; a luillot ; such 
projectiles iiaviiig fonnerly been always 
spherieul In this sense the w'ord is also 
used ('ollcctlvely ; as, to supply a regiment 
with powder and ball K In printiny, a 
cushion consisting of hair or wool, covered 
with leather or skin, uiui fastened to a stock, 
culled a hall-btoek, formerly used to put ink 
on the types in the fonns — U hi pyioteeh- 
nicH, a composition of comhiistible ingre- 
liicnts, which serve to hiirn. smoke, or give 
liglit - Ball-and'Hoeket, lui iiistrunient made 
or brass, with a universal screw, to inovt' 
borixontully, oblii|ue1y. or vertically, used 
In managing surveying and ustroiiomical 
instruments ■ Ball-and-aoeket joint, u joint 
formed l>y a ball or rounded end of aiiy- 
tliiiig ]ilaying within a iUK*ket, so us to ad- 
mit of motion in all directions This kind 
of joint is much employed for gasnliers. and 
IS exemjililled in the hip-joliii of man 
Ball (bgl), n. I Armor bal, a w'hitc mark on 
an aiiiniars face 8ee Bali> j A (xiniinon 
name for ii cart-horse in England, 
i BaU (buD, «. I Torn bal, Ir boll, a hole, a 
iiiiiie I A tin mine. 

Ball (b»1), H. I Fr. bal. It hallo, 8p bayle, 
a dance, It. and L L ballare, to dunce, to 
shake, from (Ir ballizo, to dance Ballad, 
ballet are from this stein.] A social nssi'tii- 
bly of persons of both sexes for the pnrjiose 
of daiieing, either at tiic invitation and 
cxiK’iise of an iiidlvidiinl. or nt the cost of 
those attending it, in which case the hull 
; is said to be public. 

j Ball (bal), v.t To make into a ball; spccifl- 
, cully, (a) in the manufiu'tiire of cotton, to 
i wind lntt» balls (b) In metal, to beat in a 
. furnace so us to form balls for rolling - 
I Balliuff machine, a iiinchine for balling cot- 
j ton thread Balliny furnace, a furnace for 

I iialling piles or faggots of iron.- Hallimj 
tiMil, a tool for tills purpose. 

, Ball (bal). v.i. To form or gather Into a ball, 
us snow on horses' hoofs, or mud on the feet. 
We ean say either Uiat a lioi-sc ballif. or Uiat 
tlie snow halls, - Balliny iron, in /amen/, a 
hook for clearing horses’ feet from hairs of 
snow, Arc 

Ballad (bal'lad). n |Fr ballade, a ballad, 
I’r ballada, from LL (and It ) ballare, to 
dance See Bali., a danee, also Bai.LAT, 
Ballrt 1 1 A short narrative poem. 0 H|)e- 
ciully such us isadapteil for singing; ii poem 
partaking of the iintiiiv both of the epu* and 
the lyric As applitxl to the iniiistrelsj nf 
the borders of Englantl luid Seotlaiid, of 
Scundinavittund Spain, n sort, of minor epic 
reciting in verse, more or less rude, the ex- 
ploits of warriors, tin- lulveiitiires of lovers, 
and tlie mysteries of fairyland, designed to 
lie rehearsed in niusieal iveltntlve aecom- 
paniial by the luirp ‘ Roundel, balades, and 
virebiy ' Gower. 

A ballad, prn|jfrly S|>eakinK. is a simnlp n.arrativp 
of one or nmre event!* ... set to .1 tune buflii iriitiv 
r)iythiiiic.il to art ns one of the orii^iiMl pnr|>os«'s nf 
a lviU,ii1. naiuelv. a liaiire tunc The old ballad 
tunes still existing are nearly all of this rharacter 
Stamer Parrett 

^ The Scottish ballads an in general superior to the 
Ilnglish, and it is highly proUible that tiicy derive 


many of their literary as well as their dialectic peetiv 
Uarities from the songs of the Scandinavian MrdSr 
whose popular ballads are generally of a higher rank 
than those of the English or of any other of the 
Nortlicrn nations. The Scottish resemble the Scan- 
dinavian ballads both m form and in diction, and 
some Northern words and forms occur in them, of 
which It would not be easy to produce examples la 
other branches of literature. G. P. Marsh. 

2. In tnuirio, a short air, repeated to two or 
more stanxas. simple in construction, and 
having an accompaniment of a strictly sub- 
ordinate character. 

Ballad t (baFlad), v.i. To make or sing bal- 
lads. 

'1 liese envious libellers An/Auf against them. Donne, 

Ballad f (bal'lad), v.t. To celebrate in a 
ballad. ‘Rhymers XnMad us out o’ tune.’ 
Shak. 

Ballader, Balladlst (buriad-^r. bariad-ist), 
u A writer or singer of ballads. 

Balladize (bariad-ix), v t. To convert into 
the form of a ballad; as, to balladize a story. 

[ Rare ] 

Ballad-maker (hariad-mak-(^r). n. A writer 
of hnllnds. Shak. 

Ballad-monaer (banad-mimg-g^^r), n. A 
dealer in hulTuds ; an inferior poet ; a poet- 
aster. 

1 had rattier be a kitten and cry mew, 

’I'h.in one of these same metro /•allad-monsrers. 

iihak. 

Ballad-opera (bariad-op'e-ra). n. An 
ojiera in which only ballads itre sung. John- 
son. 

Balladry (bariad-H). v. rnmpnsitions of 
I the ballad kind, the style of ballads. ‘Base 
] balladry is so beloved,' lira y fan 
: Ballad-Singer 0>ul'lnd-siiig-f;r), n. A per- 
j son wIioBc cniploynieiit is to sing ballads in 
j the streets 

! Ballahou (baTa-hu), n. A fast-sailing two- 
niasbMl vessel, rigged with high fore-and- 
aft sails, rniicb used in the West Indies. 
1'hc foremast rakes forward, the mainmast 
aft 

Ballam (harinin), n A canoe hollowed out 
of timber, in winch Oeylonese pearl-fislien 
wash out the }>earls from the oysters. 
Ballant (Imriunt), n. A ballad. [Scotch.] 

They're dying to rliynie ower prayers, and ballants, 
and ch.irins. .Sir IV Scott 

Ballan-wraB8e(lial'lan-raR),n [Lit. spotted- 
wrasse; ir bal, hull. It spot. Gael baUach, 
spotted j An ncantlinpterygian llsh, Labnut 
beryylta or mrfrnhifMx.faniily Lubrida', taken 
nil along the British coasts Its flesh is not 
much entei'iiied The young arc known as 
the streaked wrasse 

Ballarag (Imria-rag), V. t. [A form ot bully- 
ray (which see) | To bully; to threaten. 
[Vulgar.] 

You vainly tlmught to hatlaragr ms. 7*. IVarton. 

Balias, t Ballace i (harias), v. t To hallust 
Webster See BalLA.^T, pp. 

Ballast (bar last), n 1 1) ballast, Dan. 
ballast, baylast, ballast ; lit a buek load - 
bay, back, after, and last, load, cuign— either 
us a load in the after ])art of the ship, where 
ballast was stowed, or as a back rir return 
load after a cargo had been carried away 
and discharged. Or, acconliiig to another 
etymology pi-oposed, hal~V.. bale, and bal- 
last is tiiereforc liteiully a loud useless or 
of no value (in itself) 1 1. Heavy matter, as 
stone, sand, or iron, luid on the bottom of a 
ship tir other vessel, to sink it in the water 
to such a depth us to enable it to carry sulH- 
cient sail without oversetting A ship is 
said to be in ballast when she sails without 
a earm), having on board, besides Imllast. 
only the stores and other articles requisite 
for the use of the vessel and of the passen- 
gers on board.— 2. The sand placed in bags 
ill the ear of a balloon to steady it, and 
to enable the aeronaut to lighten the bal- 
, loon by throwing part of it out. S The 
' material used to fill up the space between 
the rails on a railway in order to make it 
Ann and solid.— 4. Fig. that which confers 
. steadiness 

I These men have not ballast enough of humiUty 
; nnd fear Hammond. 

Ballast (banast), v.t. l. To place ballast 
ill or on ; as. to ballast a sliip ; to ballast a 
balloon; to ballast the bed of a railway. See 
the noun. 2 Fig to confer steadiness on ; 
to kcc)> Htcadx ‘ Tis charity must ballast 
tile heart.' Ilammmid. —2. Fig. to coun- 
terbalance by anything solid whatever has 
a tendency to inflate or render unsteady. 

Now you have given me virtue for mv guide, 
pride. 


i Anri with true honour ballasted my pride. Dryden, 


Fkte, fUr, fat. fi)ll; m^, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, uoi, move; tube, tub, bgll; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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Ba21a4rtt (balliut). pp. Ballasted. 'Who 
sent whole armadoea of carracka to be 
laat’ Shak. 

BallaBtafe (bal'last-an, n. l. An old right 
of the adiniralty in all the royal rivers of 
Britain of levying a rate for supplying ships 
with ballast. —2. The toll or duty paid for 
taking ballast from a port or harbour. 

BaUast-enidne (balMast-en-jin). n. A steam- 
engine used for dredging a river or drawing 
earth and ballast on a railway. 

BaUast-getter (bal'last-get-^r), n. One who 
is employed in procuring ballast for ships. 

I now come to the nature of the ballast labour 
itself. This is divi.sible into three classes : that per< 
formed by the ballast'eetttrs, or those who are en* 
gained ill raising it from the bed of tlie Thames; by 
the ballast-tignttrs, or tliose who are engaged iii 
carrying it from the getters to the ships requiring it : 
and oy the ballasUheavers, or those who arc eng.'igcd 
in putting it on board of such sbip.s. Mayhtw. 

BaUast^lieaver (banast-hov-dr), n. 1. One 
who is employed in putting ballast on board 
ships. 8ee extract under IUllast-gettkr. 
2. A dredging machine for raising ballast 
from a river-bed; a ballast-lighter. 

Wnlla-wtlng (ballast-ing). n. 1. The act of 
furnishing with ballast, as a ship or railway. 
2. Ballast; that which is used for balluHt, as 
gravel or broken stones, cinders, or other 
material, used for the covering of roads or 
to form the upper works or permanent way 
of a railway. 

BallASt-ligllter (bariast-nt-Sr). n. 1. fine 
who is employed in eotiveriug ballast for 
ships. See extract under BALbAST-UKTTKK. 
2. A large flat-floored barge for heaving up 
and carrying ballast, or for removing saiiiT, 
silt, or other depositions from the beds uf 
rivers and the bottoms of harbours, docks, 

BaUat 1 (ballat), n. [A form of ballad, fol- 
lowing tlie It. spelling baUata ] A ballad 

BaJlatt (ballatx v.t To sing or celebrate 
in a ballad. 

I make but repetition 

Of what is ordinary and Kyalto talk. 

And batlated, and would be play'd o* the stage. 

Webster. 

BaUatOOn (bal-la-tduO. n A heavy luggage 
boat employed inKussia in the transport of 
timber, especially from Astrakhau to Mos- 
cow. 

Ballatry t (bal'lat-ri), n. [Form eiiulvalent 
to baUaary,iTom ballat , old form of ballad.} 
Stock of ballads; ballad-singing Milton 

Ball-oalibre (bftl'kal-i-b6r), n. A ring-gauge 
for determining the diameter of gun-shot 
on board ship. 

Ball-oartXldife (l>fli'knr-trij), n. A cartridge 
containing a bml, in contradistinction to 
blank^cartridye. 

Ball-caster (b^rkast-dr), n. A caster for fur- 
niture, having a ball instead of a roller. 

Ball-cock (bgl'kok), n. A kind of self-act- 
ing stop-cock opened and shut by ineuiis of 
a hollow sphere or ball of metal attached to 



Fig 1, 



Fig 1, Cistern with Uail-cock attached. 

Kig. St. Internal structure of Cock. 

«. Valve shown open so as to admit water b. Arm 
of the lever, which being raised shuts the valve. 

end of a lever connected with the cock. 
Such cocks are often employed to regulate 
the wpply of water to cisterns. The ball floats 
on the water in tlie cistern liy its inioyaucy, 
*nd rises and sinks as the water rises and 
•inks, shutting off the water In the one 
» ^ J letting it on in the other. 

a. Bald; deprived of hair. Chaucer. 
(iiRl'^r), n. One who makes up sew- 
ing thread into balls for domestic use 
MW (lial-la or haFletl n. [Fr. ballet, Tt. 
Wletto See BALL, a oonce.] 1. A dance. 


more or less elaborate, in which several per- 
sons take part.— 2. A complete pantomime 
or theatrical representation,iu which a story 
it told, and actions, characters, and pas- 
sions represented by gesture, accompanied 
by characteristic or illustrative musiu, danc- 
ing, scenery, decorations, Ac.— 2. In her. a 
bearing in coats of arms, denominated ac- 
cording to the colour, bezants, plates, hurts, 
Ac. 

Ballet (bal-la or ballot), v.t. To express by 
dancing or in a ballet. 

He baUas to her; ‘Will you come down here and 
dance I • Atayhnv 

Ball-flower (baFflou-dr), n. In areb an 
ornament resembling a 
ball placed in a cir- 
cular flower, tlie three 
petals of which fonii a 
cup round it. This or- 
nament is usually found 
inserted in a hollow 
moulding, and is gen- 
erally characteristic of 
tlie decorated style of Ball-flower, 
the fourteenth century. 

Ball-gudgeon (baVguJ-ou). n. a spherical 
gudgeon, peniiittiiig a lateral deflection of 
the arbor or shaft, while still remaining 
itself in the socket. E II Knight. 
Balliage. Bailage nmiii-uj, banij), n [!•> 
bailiage, the jurisdiction of a bailli Soo 
Bailiff. 1 A small duty formerly paid to 
the city of London by aliens, and even by 
deni/ens. for certain commodities exported 
by them 

Balllardg t (bol'yardz), n pi. Billiards 

Spenser. 

BaUlmoxigt (bal'li-moiig), n A dredge. 
Holland 

Balling-gun (baVing-gun). n An instrii- 
rnoiit for administering niedicino rolled 
into balls to horses. It consists of a tiilie 
from which the air is pariially exhausted, 
the liall being hehl on the end of the tube 
by the pressure of air and released thence 
by a lustoii when fairly within the (eso- 
phagus. E. U Knight 

BalllBmUB (bal-lis'mus), n. [dr ballizO, to 
trip or caper ) A furiii of palsy, attended 
with fits of leaping or running. 

BaJlista, Balista (Iml-lis'ta, ba-lis'tn). n 
pi. Balliata, Balistaa (haMis'tCs ha-iisH^) 
[L, from Gr. ltalU\ to throw ] 1 due 

of the t..*o great military eiigintis used 
by the ancients tor discharging missiles, 
especiull> against a liesieged place, and 
often confounded with the catapult used 
for throwing darts, while the ballfsta throw 
atones ill iirinciple it resembled the medi- 
wvul arlinlist or cross-liow, but was much 
stronger, biUlistfc liciiig mentioned that 
threw stones of 3 ewts Tliey were worked 
by machinery, as l»y li»vcr and axle The 
cord was of liair After the time of .liilius 
CsDsar the term apiH’ars to have l>et;n applied 
in a loose way to any large engine for 
throwing missiles -2 In anat. the astra- 
galus, a hone of the tarsus. 

BalllBter (liariis-t^T), n. Same as Balus- 
ter 

BalllBtlC (liaMis'tik), a [From L ballista. 
Sec Ballista 1 rertaining to the ImUista 
or to the art of shooting stones or iiiisHilus 
by iiicans of an eiifiine BalUstte jtendu- 
lum, an apparatus invented iiy Benjamin 
Kobins for ascertaining the velocity of mili- 
tary projcc.tiles, and consequently the force 
of tired gunpowder A piece of ordimm’e is 
tired against a cast-iron case Ailed with hugs 
of sand, which forms the hall of a pendulum, 
and the percussion causes the /eiiduluin to 
vilirate 'i'lie arc through which it vil>rat(;s 
is measured on a copper arc l»y an index 
carrying a vender, and the amount of vibra- 
tion forniH a ineusuni of the force or velocity 
of the hall. 'Hie ballistic pendulum is now 
nearly suinsrseded by Savez' elect ro-ballistie 
apparatus. See Electuo-ballistic, Efkuu- 
VETTE. 

H ffiHatioa (bal-lis'tiks). n Tlie science or 
art of discharging large misailes by the use 
of the ballista or other engine 

UaiHnwi (lialli-am). n. [See Bailey.] In 
anc arch, a court within a fortified castle. 
There were commonly two iialliums, an 
outer and inner 

Ballon (ba-lofi), n. [Fr.] In chem. same as 
Balloon, 2 

HLailfM ifi (lial-lonO. Fr. balon, a large 

iiali. afoot-ball, aug of bale, a ball; M(m 1 Fr. 
ballfm, a foot-ball, a tmlloon. an aug of balle. 
a ball. Sp balon, a f(N>t-liali and the game 
See Bali. ] 1 t A large ball of leather in- 
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flated : the game played with it, a kind of 
football. 

Tis easier sport than the batoen, Heywood. 

2. In chem. a round veaael with a abort nock 
to receive whatever is distilled ; a gla.‘*s re- 
ceiver of a spherical form.— 3. In orcA. a 
bull or globe on the top of a pillar —4 In 
pgrotechnics, a ball of pasteboard or kind of 
iHinib stuffed with coinbnstibles. which, 
bursting like a bomb, exhibits sparks of Are 
like stars.- 5. In weaving, a cylindrical reel 
on which sized woollen yam for wari> is 
wound in order to be dried by rapid revolu- 
tion in a heated chamber E. U. Knight.— 
0 A iiag or hollow vessel filled with liytmigen 
gas or heated air, or iin> other gaseous fluid 
lighter than conimon air. tin* contained gas 
causing it to rise and flout in the atmosphere 
It is made of silk or other light iiiateriiil, 
varnished with caoiitclioiic dissolved in tur- 
pentine A net-work of twine envelops the 
balloon, and is tied to a cimular hoop a little 
lielow the body of the hulloon, from which 
a cur, usually consisting of a large wicker 
basket and bearing the aeronaut or others, 
is suspended A valve in the huttoin of the 
balloon can be opened or closed at pleasure 
by nieaiiH of a string, and the basket is fur- 
nished with sand-bags as ballast. If the 
aeronaut wishes to iiscenii he throws out 
some of the ballast ; if to descend he opens 
the valve Balloons have been siiccessfiillT 
used for military luirposes (st>e Captive Bal- 
loon, below), and, in the case of besieged 
cities, as a iiicdiiini of conimunii'iitinii with 
the outside world (see Steering Balloon, be- 
low). The greatest height yet attained in a 
balloon was 7 niiles by Messrs Glaishor and 
Goxwell in 1802 --Captive balloon, a balloon 
attached to some particular plact^ by means 
of a rope, which may be either perniuneiitly 
fixed or uonneeted with lui anchor which can 
he raised at ]>leasure Such hallooiis are 
employed for military recoiinaissaiicc, or 
for dro]>piiig fiiissilcs, as nitro - glycerine 
boiiihs, upon forts or any other place to he 
assailed - Steering ha Uoon, ahaWooncepiihle 
of being steert«d One such was invented by 
M Diipiiy de LAmo during the siege of Paris 
in 1871. The rudder was said to be able to 
deflect the ni.icliiiic ! 1" to either side of the 
direct line in wliicli the wind was blowing. 
Other so-(‘alted sU'ering or navigable bul 
loons have since been made, but none seems 
to have been (|uiUi successful. 

Balloon (burio-on), n A state barge of Siam, 
innde of a single piu(‘e of timber, very long, 
and managed with ours 
Ballooned (hal-lomr^ a. Swelled out like 
a balloon 

Balloon-fllh (baMon'flsli), n. A enrlniis tro- 
pical, niuhicopterygiun or soft-spined fish, 
of the order IMectogimthi, the Tetramlon 
lineatus or Btri)>ed spine-belly Like the 
dlodons, it has the jiower of distending Itself 
by swallowing air and making it pass Into 
cavities beneHtli the skin, aiul of ciuising Its 
spines to erect thninselvi’s Both jaws are 
divided In the middle, giving the fish the 



Btlllonii.fish ['/etraodtm Itneatus) 


appearamr of possessing four teeth, two 
alNive and two helow. 

Ballooning (lial-lon'lng), n The art or prac- 
tice of managing balloons. 

Balloonist (bal-lon'ist), n Gne who makes 
or ascends in n fialloon; an aeronaut 

BflLllOOn-net(lml-loTriiet).ii A klndof woven 
lace in which the weft threads are twisted 
in a iieciiliur manner round the warfis. E 
H Knight 

T^llftnniy (hal-lbn^ri), n The art or prac- 
tice of ascending in a balloon Quart. Hev 

Ballot (harlot), n. [Fr ballotte, u little 
hall used in voting, dim of balle, a ball 
See Ball.] 1. A hall used In voting.- 2 A 
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ticket or paper, or the like, by which one 
Totei, and containing no indication of who 
the voter is. —3. The syatem of voting in 
such a way that the voters cannot be iuen- 
tifled ; the act of voting by balls or tickets. 
* The insufllciency of the baUot ’ Dickefu. 
Vote hy ballot in parliamentary and other 

f iublic elections is now widely practised, 
n Britain it was Introduced in 1872 in the 
•election of members of Parliament, members 
of school boards, and of municipal corpora- 
tions. In such statutory elections the mode 
of voting is by voting papers, and not by 
balls. In clubs, scientific societies. Ac., the 
members are almost universally elected by 
ballot, a blaftk and a white ball being often 
employed, the former signifying rejection; 
hence the expression tf> black-ball, signify- 
ing to reject a candidate.— 4. The whole 
amount of votes given; as, there was a large 
•haUot. 

Ballot (baHot), v.i. \Te.hallotter. Seethe 
iu>un.] To vote or decide by ballot: fre- 
quently with /or; 08 , he was pro|)osed as a 
member of the club, ami balloted for ac- 
cordingly Hee the noun. 

The Judges . would never Mkr their halls to 
baliot agaliifit him North. 

BiJlOt V t 7*0 vote regarding by 

ballot ; to vote for or against by ballot ; to 
choose or elect by ballot 

None of thr competilMrs arriving at a sufficient 
number of b.ills, they fell to haiiot some others 

Str H. U'ottoH. 

Ballota (bal-hViii), n. [dr. balldti, a plant 
believed to be lilack horehound.] A genus 
of hairy or woolly plants, nat order Laliiatu). 
One Kpecies, U. nigra (the black or stinking 
horehoundl, has been tised in pectoral com- 
plaints anti in cattle diseases. 

Ballotant (hnl'lnt-ant). n. A voter by balhit. 
JtiH Harrington. (Rare ] 

Ballotatlon t (bal-lot-a'shon), n A voting 
by ballot, [liare.] 

The election of the fhikr of Venice is one of the 
most IntricatG and turliHis foritni in the worhl, ton- 
slsting of ten several .Sir// lI'ottoH 

Ballot-box (bal'lot-boks), n, A box for re- 
ceiving ballota 

Ballotor (iinriot-(ir), n. One who ballots or 
vot(*s by ballot 

BaUOtin (iiaPlot-in), n. The carrier of the 
ballot-box; the taker of the votes by ballot. 
JaM Harrin{ftm. [Rare.] 

Ballotlst (bnriot-ist), n. An advocate for 
voting bybullot 

Ballottade, Ballotade (bal-ld-tad), n. [Fr i 
A leap of It horse, as lietwecn two pillars or 
upon a straight lino, so that when his foro- 
feet are in the air he shows nothing but Uie 
shoos of his hind-feet without jerking out. 
In a capriole ttio hursti jerks out his hind- 
legs 

BallOW (liitl'ld), n. [ITobably of same origin 
Its K Intle, the trunk of a tree 1 A pole; a 
cudgel. (Old and northeni English.] 

Keep mit, . . or Ise try whether your costard or 
my baihrui tic the Iiarder. .SAa^t. 

Ball-proof (itnrproO. a- <'apable of resist- 
ing baiis from lirearms; impenetrable by 
balls from lirearms. 

Ball-screw (bal'skro), n. A screw intended 
to lie fastened to the end of the ramrod of a 

S in, and to bo used in extracting bullets 
om the barrel of tlie gun. 

Ball-Stock M'stok). n. in prmting, a 
stock somewhat hollow at one end, t<i which 
the ball is attached, and which serves as a 
handle. See Hall, 8 

Ball-train (Imrtr&n), n. a sot of rolls 
for rolling puddlers’ balls or loops into 
bars 

Ball-trolly (tiartml-ll). n a small iron 
truck used in convoying the balls of puddled 
iron from the puddling-furnai'c to the tilt- 
hammer or s(|ueo7.er. E. li. Knight 
Ball-valve 0>a1'vnlv), n a valve consist- 
ing of a ball plained in a circular cup which 
has a hole in its bottom. Hy means of a 
curtain of wire placed over it tlie ball is 
restrained frtim moving beyond a certain 
point, cither upurard or to tlie side. 
Ball-vein (l>al'van). n A variety of inm ore, 
found in loose masses of a circular form, 
containing aliiuing particles, probably of 
iron pyrites. 

nalrw (bam), n. [O.Fr. bauline, Fr. 6auYiic, 
a contraction of hafMim (which see).] 1 A 
name common tii odoriferous or aromatic 
exudations frtun trees or slirubs.— 2. Any 
fragrant or valuable ointment. ‘ Tlie halm 
washed off wherewith thou wost anointed.’ 


Shak.—S. Anything which heals, soothes, 
or mitigates pain. * Sleep ... the balm of 
hurt minds.' iSAok.— 4. The name of several 
plants, particularly of the genus Melissa, 
nat. order Labiatm. The balm-mint or gar- 
den balm la M. officinalie. (See MKLISSA.) 
The species are aromatic and used as corro- 
borants. ' - Balm of Gilead, the exudation of a 
tree, Baleamoderydron gileadente, nat. order 
Amyridoceo!, a native of Arabia Felix, and 
also, it is said, from the closely allied species 
BalM/tnodendron OpobalBamum. The leaves 
of the former tree yield when bruised a 
strong aromatic scent; and the balm of 
Gilead of the shops, or balsam of Mecca or 
of Syria, is obtained from it by making an 
incision in its trunk. It has a yellowiw or 
greenish colour, a warm bitterish aromatic 
taste, and an acidulous fragrant smell It 
is valued as an odoriferous unguent and 
cosmetic by the Turks, who possess the 
country of its growth. It is frequently 
adulterated for market.— Balm of Gilead 
Jkr, which produces a turpentine called 
Canada balsam, is the Abieg halgamifera T t 
rises to the height of 30 feet, and its range is 
from Virginia to Canada —Bastard balm is 
a plant of the genus Melittis. 

Bn iTw Gihni), v t 1. To anoint as with balm 
or witJi anytliing fragrant or medicinal. 

Ha/m his foul head In warm distilled waters Shah. 
Shrouded in cloth of batm‘tiai\d enlreasured 
willi full liags of spices ! Shah. 

2 To sfiothe; to mitigate; to assuage; to 
heal 

Oppressod nalure sloops : 

This rest might yet have halm'd thy liroken senses. 

Shak 

Balm-orlcket (bamlciik-et). n. The field- 
cricket {Grgllus eampestris). 

The halm-cruket carols clear 

In the green that folds thy grave. Tennyson. 

Balmer O^hm'^r). n. One who or Uiat which 
balms or anoints. 

llluod must bo my tmdy's only baipner. 

No otlier balm will tliere l»c given. HaMjrh. 

Balmily (iiiim'l-fi), v t [E balm, and L. fa- 
cere, to make.] To render balmy. 

Tlie fluids have been enUtely sweetened and 
biUmt/ifd Dr a Lheyne, 

Balmily O^hra'i-li), adv. In a balmy man- 
ner. 

Balm-mlnt (bUm'mint), n. 8ee under 
Halm. 

Balmoral (bal-mo'ral), n. or a. (After tlie 
royal residence on Th^eside, Aberdeenshire.] 
A tenn applied to various articles, especially 
of dress; us, balmoral boots; Imlmoral bon- 
net; balmnral petticoat: often used as a 
noun; 118 , to wear bahnorals. 

Balmy (liiun'i), a. l. Having the qualities of 
balm; aromatic; flagrant 'Balmy breath ’ 
Bhak ‘Her balmy liosom.’ Tennyson.- 

2 IToducing balm. ‘ The balmy tree ' Pope. 

3 80 ft; sootliiiig; assuaging; refreshing. 

* Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’ 
Ytmng. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresli Shak. 

Balneal t (barnd al), a [L. balnevm, a 
bath I rertaiiiiiig to a Imth. 'Balneal heat' 
liotvell 

Balnearyf (bal'n^-a-ri). n. [L balnearium, 
from balneum, a bath ] A bathing room 
'The balnearies and batliing-placos.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Balneation t (bal-ne-a'shon), n [FYom L L. 
balneare, to bathe See BALNEARY.] Tlie 
act of bathing 'Balnratiom, wasliings, and 
fomentations ’ Sir T. Browne. 

Balneatory (barno a-to-ri), a. (L. balnca- 
torius. ] Belonging to a batli or bath-keeper 
Balneum (barne-um). n [L., a Iiatb ) In 
ehem a vesst'l filled with water or sand, in 
which anoUier vessel is placed to be heated, 
a Imth See Bath. 4. 

Balonea 0)R*16'ne-a), n. A name for an 
oak, f^iercus Aigiloyw, large quantities of 
the cups of which are imported from the 
south of Europe into England for tanners’ 
use See Valonia, 

Balotade Same as BaUottade. 

Balsa (lihl'sa), n. [Sp. balsa, Fr balse, from 
balza, the native name of a kind of light 
porous wood used in Peru for constructing 
rafts J 1 A kind of raft or float used on the 
coasts and rivers of Peru and other parts of 
South Ameriim for ttsldng, for landing goods 
and passengers through a heavy surf, and 
forotiier puriaises when' buoyancy is chiefly 
wanted It is formed generally of two in- 


flated seal-skins, connected by a sort of 
platform on which the fisherman, passen- 
gers, or goods are placed. ~2. A sailing canoe 
of Ceylon. 



Fijdierman with his Balsa, Pacific Coast. 


Balaam (bgrsam), n. [Or. balsanum, L. bal- 
samum, a fragrant gum, said to be from 
Heb. boat, prince, and shaman, oil.] 1. An 
oily, aromatic, resinous substance, Hawing 
spontaneously or by incision from certain 
plants. A great variety of substances pass 
under this name. But in chemistry the term 
is confined to such vegetable juices as are 
liquid or spontaneously become concrete, 
and consist of resins mixed with gums or 
volatile oils, the resins being produced from 
the oils by oxidation. A balsam is thus in- 
termediate lietween a volatile oil and a resin, 
li is soluble in alcohol and ether, and cap- 
able of yielding benzoic acid. The balsams 
ore either liijufd or solid: of the former are 
the balm oi Gilead, and the balsams of 
copaiba. Peru, and I’olu; of the latter, ben- 
zoin, dragon's blood, and storax.— Bahatiift 
of Mecca, balm of Gilead. Sec Balm.— 
Balsam qf Peru, the produce of Myrosper- 
mum peruiferum. The last two balsams, in 
addmon to their medicinal uses, are em- 
ployed in perfumery, in tlu' manufacture of 
pastiloB, and of chocolate. Balsam of Tolu, 
the produce of Myrospermvm tolu(ferum, 
iiat. order Lcguminosie, the tolu-tree of 
South America. It is of a reddish yellow 
colour, transparont, thick, and tenacious, 
but growing luird and brittle by age. It is 
very fragrant, and, like the balsam of Peru, 
is a stimulant, and used as a pectoral.— 
Balsam or Catiada balsam of the mioroscop- 
ist, the liquid rosin of Abies balsamifera, 
employed for preserving dry transiiarcnt 
oiijects when mounted for the microscope. 
2 The Imjmtiens balsamina, a beautiful 
ornament of our gardens and gi-ecnhouses. 
Sec IMPATIENS. — Balsam ajfple{Mumordica 
Balsamina), an auiiiml Indian plant. A 
water and a subtile oil are olitiiiiied from it, 
which are used as deobstruents —Balsam 
tree, u name given to several iialsam-pro- 
duciug trees, as C'lusiu, Copaiferu (which 
produces the balsam of copaiba), and l*i8- 
tiicia, the turpentine-tree or mastii'h-tree, 
and, specifically, to the Abies balsamifera, 
the tree which produces Canada balsam. 

Balsam (barsum), v.t. To apply balsam or 
balm to; to render balsamic. 

The gifts of our young and flourishing age are very 
sweet \%hcn they are baisamed «ith discretion. 

/// llacktt. 

BalBamatlon (lial-Bnm-a'sbou), n. The act 
of rendering balsamic. 

Balsamic (l>al-sam'ik), a. Having the qua- 
lities of balsiua; stimulating; unctuous; 
soft; mitigating; mild. ' Balsamic cape, ta 
wheezing lungs medicinal.’ Philips. 

Balsamic (bal-sam'ik), n. A warm, stimu- 
lating. demulcent medicine, of a smooth 
and oily consistence. 

Balsamical t (bnl-sam'ik-al). a. Same as 
Balsamic. ' The balsamical humour of my 
blood.’ Sir M. Hale. 

Balsamlcally (bgi-samlk-aMi), adv. In a 
balsamic manner. 

BalsamtferOlUl (bal-sam-if^r-us). a. [Bal- 
sa Ml , and L. fero, to bear. ] IToduciug balm 
or balsam: applied to those trees and shrubs 
which yield balm. 

BalsamlnaoesB, Balsaminess (bsrsam-i- 
na"se-e, b4]-Bam-in'e-e),9i pi A small group 
of plants formerly seiiarated from the Ger- 
uinacete liecause of their irregular flowers, 
but again restored to Umt order, as the dis- 
covery of additioual species of Impatieiis, 
the only genus in the group, shows these 
differences not to be of sulUcieut import- 
ance to establish an order. 

Balsamlne, Baisamlpa (bal'sam-in. bgi- 
saiii-Pua), n. A name given to the garden 
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ttaliain and some other species of the genus 
Impatiens (which see). 

Baliamlto (bal-sa-me'to). n. A liquid hav- 
ing a bitter taste, a light sherry colour, and 
the odour of the tonquin-bean. produced by 
digesting the fruit of the balsam of Peru 
in rum. It is taken internally, and used as 
an application to sloughing sores, especially 
those caused by the chigoe. 
Balsamodendron (barsam-d-deuMron), u. 
[Gr. balgamon, balsam, and dettdron, a tree. J 
A genus of trees, nat. order Aiuyridaceie, 
remarkable for their powerful balsanue 
juice. They have compound leaves and 
small green flowers followed by small oval 
nuts. B. Myrrha yields myrrh or hobali, 
called kerobeta by the Abyssiiiians; B. Opu- 
bakamum yields the balm of .Mecca, beshan, 
or balessan of Bruce; B. yileadeiwe yields 
balm of Gilead; B. a/rieanum yields the 
African bdellium; B. Mukul of Scinde yields 
a resin calletl gnogul, believed to bo the 
bdellium of the Bible. 

Balsamous (bAl'sain-us). a. Having the 
qu^ities of balsam; abounding in balsam ; 
consisting of balsam. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or fat of 
animals, but an oily and balsamous substance. 

Sterns. 

Balteus (bal'te-us), u. pi. Baltel (bul'te-i). 
[L.] 1. In Bom. antiq the belt by which the 
sword or quiver was suspended.— 2. Inarch, 
a band in the flank of an Ionic pulvlnated 
capital. 

Baltic (bi^rtik), a. [Now L. haliictut, from 
Litli. baltan, white | Pertaining to the sea 
which separates Norway and Sweden from 
Denmark. Germany, and llussia; situated 
on or bordering the Baltic Sea; as, the 
Baltic islands; the Baltic coasts 

Baltlmore-blrd (barti-mor-b^rd), n. An 
American bird, the Jctenis BaltumriiMmily 
Icteridie, nearly allied to the Sturnido!, or 
stai'liiigs, aliout the size of an English lin< 
net Its head is black and its body of a 
bright gold colour. It is the Orialus Balti- 
more of Wilson. 

Baluster (baPns-tdr). n. [Kr balustre, Sp. 
balaiMtre, It balatMtro, a baluster. It. and 
Sp. balaiMtra, the flower of the wild pome- 
granate, all from L balaiMtium, Gr balnits 
tion, the flower of the wild pomegranate, the 
baluster being so called from a resemblaiiee 
of form, or from pomegranate flowers being 
ustMl to adorn balustrades ] 1 A small 

column or pilaster, of various forms and 
dimensions, often adorned with mouldings, 
used fur balustrades ‘Leaning . . on those 
balmters.' TennyHon [In this use often 
corrupted into banister or bannister ] — 
2 The lateral part of the volute of the Ionic 
capital. 

Balustered (baPus t^rd), a Having balus- 
ters. with gold ’ Dryden 

Balustrade (bal-us-trad'), n. [Kr halns 
trade, from baliistre, a baluster (which 
see).] A row of balusters, joined by u rail. 



Ualiistr.irlc 


•orvlng as a fence or in closure for altars, 
balconies, ...^aircases, terraces, tops of build- 
ings, Ac. : it is often used merely as an or- 
nament 

Hro.'id-tiasfcd flights of ni.'irhie st.urs 

K.m up with golden balustrade Tennyson 

KOzarlne (barza-ren). n A light mixed 
falirlc of cotton and wool for ladie.s’ dresses 

Bam (bam), n, [Perhaps an abbreviation of 
fHtmboode; compare also Armor bamein, to 
enchant, to deceive, bamour, a sorcerer, a 
deceiver.] A cheat; an imposition [Slang 1 

It w.'is all a bam, madam, a scene we thought pro 
A. Murphy 

To relieve the tedium he kept plyine them with all 
manner of bams Proj IVtlton 

Ito(bani). V t To bamboozle ; to cheat ; 
to wheedle [Slang ] 

b some rotispiracy, 1 suppose, to bam, to 
Chouse me out of iny money. Fi>ote 

Baml^ (ham-l)€'n6). n. [It. . a child ] In 
vne flue arts, the figure of our Saviour repre- 
wnted as an infant in swaddling clothes, 
oiten surrounded by a halo, and watched 


ohf chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go\ J, job; 


over by angels and forming the altar-piece 
! in several churches. The Santissimo Bam- 
, bino in the church of AraCoeli at Home, a 
^ richly decorated figure carved in wotid, is 
, believed to have a miraculous virtue in 



The naiiibitto. Church of Ar* Coeli, Rome. 

curing diseases. Bambinos of a similar 
though inferior description are set up for 
the adoration of the faithful in many places 
m (‘atliolle countries 

Bamboedade, Bambocciata (bkm-bot- 
chdd', bam-bot-cha'ta). n. [Krom It bam- 
boccio, simpleton, cripple, the nickname 
given to Pieter Van Laar, a painter of such 
scenes, on account of his deformity J In 
pain/ inr/, a term applied to lively or amusing 
scenes from coiiimou life, as {lenny- wed- 
dings, rustic games, and mcrrv^niakings. 
Teniers is the great tuasier of 'this style, 
and in British art M ilkie is probably its best 
representative. 

Bamboo (bam-bo'), n [Malay hambtl 1 The 
eomnion name of the arborescent grasses 
belonging to the genus Bambnsn (which 
see) 

Bamboo O’am-ho'). r t To punish or strike 
with a bamboo, to bastinado 
Bamboo-1 at (bam- bo'rat), n. A species of 
rodent luiiitiul of the genus llhizomys. found j 
in Malacca, of the size of a rabiiit 
Bamboozle (bum-bo‘/l). vl (This word \ 
seems closely allied to Sc humlHiZfd, bom [ 
hazed (or stinply hazed), stiipofled, eon- I 
founded, a word that remitidK us of I) bom, 
the bung of a barrel, and baazvn, rerhazen, j 
to e.oiifoiind, the original meaning being ^ 
perhaps to stupefy w ith drink t>r the ele- ! 
iiients of the woni may la* bam, and bmwc, 
house, D buizen, to swill or drink deej) 1 
'I’o impose or practise upon; to mystify; to 
hoax; to humbug; to deceive i 

All the proplr e.irtli, rptitig thesr twn nr I 
thr«*r wnrlhy griitiriiicn, ,irr inipuiicil upon, i hr.'itcd, 1 
liulilib'd, .ibiived, hxmbifosled Addtsett \ 

Bamboozler (bam-bo'zl er). n One who ' 
iiamboorles; a cheat; one who pla>s tricks j 
upon another ; 

There .irr a srt of fellows they tall iMntcrers and | 
th.it pi.iy sm h triLic!, .Irbuthnol \ 

Bambuza (hom-lKi'sa), n [See BamUou | A ; 
genus of grasses eontainiiig iiciirly seventy ; 
siieeies, natives t>f tropical regions, many of ■ 
which attain a great si/e The best known ' 
is B arundinaeea From the creeping 
underground rhizome, which ih long, thick, 
and jmnted, spring the round jointed items, 
which send out fnmi their jointH iianicles 
of flowers, and footstalks lieariiig the leaves. 
The stems are alsri armed at their jofiits 
with one or two sharp rigid sniiies 'I'lie 
leaves are usually 8 or 9 inches long. Some 
stems grow to K or 9 inches in diami'ter, 
reaching the height of 100 or more feet, 
and are so hard and diirnhle as to be used 
for building 'Hie smaller stems are also 
useful, and indeed the plant serves liinn- 
' iiierable purposes in the I'^t Indies, rtiiiia. 
and other eastern countries, the West 
Indies, tropii'al America, Ac. Cottages 
are almost wholly made of it; also biidges, 
water-pipes, ladders, fences, furniture, 
boxes, laiskets, mats, paper, masts for 
boats, Ac. Kiiriiitiire and other articles 
made of hamlKHi are now familiar in Kuro)»e 
It grows for twenty -live or more years 
before it jiroducesseed. wliich is sfiraetimcs 
used as rice, while tlie young shoots are 

1i, Fr. ton; ng, %\ng’, tm, theiv, th. //liii: 


into pickles. The pith is saccharine. 
There are several other well-known and 
useful species, as B. spiiwsat common about 



I. H.tnihoo (F amnduiaeea), slmwinK its mode of 
Krf»wtli J, Mowers, le.ivcs. and stem on a larger 


('aleuttu. forming stockades penetrable only 
by artillery; B tulda, used for sealToltilng 
and covering native houses ; B tahacarm, 
whose joints are used for the stems of to- 
bacco-pities ; B. pteta, for light wnlkiiig- 
stleks; B. baleoou, for building The finest 
species Is perhaps B. laiifoUa, a native of 
Orinoco. Like other grasses, the biiinboos 
contain sllcx in considerabli' iiiiantity. the 
stalks i»f some species, as B taba'eaiia, 
striking tire with a hatcliet 
Bambusacen ( iiuni-bo-sa'se-e ). n. pi A 
trilie of grasses of great eeoiioniienl import- 
anee, eonijmsing nearly 2tM) .Hiieeies. divided 
into several genera, of a Inch the genus 
IWimbiisa may be regarded as the type (See 
J>AMHP,SA) Besides the species there de- 
scribed the tribe inehideH hendroealamus 
strict us, used in India for the shafts of 
laiiees; Melocanna /aini/noiim/es, which pro- 
duces a fleshy etiible fruit of tlie sl/e and 
form of a Ian e pear, ami several others of 
economical value. 

Bamla (lia'mi ii), a A tlsii, a species of .Silii- 
nis. taken i i the Bed Hca It is much used 
in a dried state as food for native safloin 
Ban (I'aii), 71 I A Sax ban, yebann, iiitor- 
diet, TU'oclamatioii, edict; Kr ban, L L ban- 
uns.honnurn, from O 11 G /laa, a Hiiiiiuions, 
G bann. the woni belonging originally to 
tlieTeutoiib'laiigungeH; 1) /«aa,exeommunl- 
eatioii; leel. and Sw. hann, proelaiimtiun; 
Dan band, a ban, bande, to eiirse Grinini 
ronnects this word witli Goth hnndva, a 
sign, wheiiee bamlvjan, to beckon, to inaku 
a sign. Krom the sense of sign, indication, 
the transition is easy to that of proelaina- 
tioTi, edict. The meanings interdiction, pro- 
siTiptioTi. penalty, curse, arc: from ban in its 
secondary sense of a summons to the hniinor 
of the empire, these senses flowing from the 
punishnients deiioiiiieed aguiiist siieli us ne- 
glected tlie call From this stem i;aim* aban- 
don, bannei, bandit, banish, Ac | 1 .Votice 
of a marriage proelnimeil in a cliurcli; gene- 
rally used in thejdural banns (whirh scc> 

2 Interdiction; prohibition * I micr //aa 
to touch (the forbidden fruit) ' Milton 
Curse ; exenninuiiii cation ; amiMienio. 
•With Hecate’s ban tliricc blasted ' Shak. 
4 In reference to continental (especially 
Teutonic) history and usages, (a) an edict or 
proclninution in general ; an edict of inter- 
diction or proscription; thus, to put a prince 
iimler the ban of the empire was to divest 
him of his dignities, and to interdict all in- 
tercoiirsc and all offices of hiiiminity with 
the offender .Sometimes whole cities have 
been )>ul iimler the ban, that i.s, deprived of 
tlielr right, and jirlvileges {h) A jiecimiary 
tniilet oi penalty laid upon a deliiii|iicnt for 
offending itgainst a ban (c) A mulct paid 
to tin bishop by one guilty of sacrilege or 
othei liciiious crime (r/) A liody sunimoued 
by a tiun or edict 

Tlir ban w.it. sTtmetiintt i^ntivfiki-'t, thrft i*. thr 
possesvirs of ihr fiefs were (.ailed iitH^ii for military 
services in subsequent ages Ifnltum, 

w, uift; wli. toAig; zh, uzure. — Hee Kxv. 
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Baa (ban), v.f. [See the noun.] 1. Tocune; 
to execrate. ‘He curtied and banned the 
(%iiatianH.’ Knolles. — Z To prohibit; to 
interdict. Lmd Lytton. 

Baa (ban), v.i. To cnree. * And cursed, and 
ban* a and blanpheniieH forth threw. ’ Speneer. 

Baa (ban), n. [Sp. , from banana ( which see). ] 
A fine sort of muslin made from the fibres 
of banana leaf-stalks, and imported from the 
East Indies. 

Ban (ban), n. [Serv. ban, Slav, pan, a lord ] 
Anciently, a title given to the military 
chiefs who guarded the eastern marches of 
Hungarv, but in 1840 limited to the governor 
of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, who is 
appointed by the Emperor of Austria, and 
is on the same footing as the other governors 
of Austrian crown-hinds. 

nawpl (ban'ol), a. [Kr., from />an, prindama- 
tion, ttie term being originally applied to 
things (.as a mill) useil by people of the 
lower dassos in common, in accordance 
with the proclamation of a feudal siuierior.] 
Hackneyed; trite; stale, commonplace 

When the volume was returned, it was with the 
commendation, ' It is a must iu-autiful liouk.* T w.th 
so pleased with the words— in tlie hrst plm e brc.'iiise 
they were different from the usual Aami/ expression 
of Mtisfactinn. G Satntsbury 


, (ba-nk'na), n fSp , from the na- 
tive name.] A plant of the genus Musa, 
nat. order Musaceie, M mpientum, while 



Banana (Musa safiuntum). 

the plantain is M paradittiaca. It is an 
herbaceous plant with an underground 
stem. The apparent stem, which is some- 
times os high as 210 feet, is formed of tlie 
closely compacted sheaths of tiic leaves 
The leaves are 0 fiHit long and 1 foot liruad, 
with a strong midrib, from wdiich the veins 
are given off at right luigles ; they are used 
for thatch, basket -making, tkc., liesides 
yielding a flax from which some of tlie 
finest musliiis of India are prepared. The 
spikes of the flowers grow nearly 4 feet long, 
in bunches, covered with purple-coloured 
bracts. The fruit is 4 or & inches long, and 
1 inch or more in diameter; it grows in 
large bunches, weighing often from 40 to 
80 ll)s The pulp is soft and of a luscious 
taste ; when ripe it is eaten raw or fried in 
slices Tin* banana is cultivated in tropical 
and sub- tropical countries, and is an imjior- 
tant article of food. Weight for weight it 
is inferior in nutriment to the potato, but 
it is more productive than any other plant 
grown for food, and a much greater numiier 
of persons can be subsisted in a given space 
of ground with the banana than in an equal 
space of Europe witli wheat 

a-bird (ba-nh'na-lK'rd), n. Icterus 



i-hird {/i-tfrHS /mto/tfryx't. 


Uueopteryx, a pretty iiisi 
ftequents the fruit-trees 


insessorial bird which 
around the houses 


in the West Indies and the warmer parts of 
America. It is very fond of the ri]>e fruit 
of the lianana and sour-sop. 

Banco (banged), n. [It., a bank, a liench, a 
counter; L.L. baneus. See Bank.] 1. In 
cam. a term employed to designate the 
money in which the banks of some countries 
keep or kept their accounts, in contradis- 
tinction to the current money of the place. 
I'he distinction was more necessary when 
the currency consisted, as it often did, of 
clipped, worn, and foreign coins.— 2. In tow, 
a seat or bench of justice.— banco, 
the meeting of a full court of Judges of n 
common law court at T.fmdon in term. 

HaTid (band), n. [A. Sax. bend, a band, 
fnim bindan, to bind; D. Teel. Sw. and G. 
band, a band. Imnd, ligature, Ac., from root 
of bind (which sec). In the sense of body 
of men, th(' word is the Fr bande, from O. 
baiule, which comes probably from the same 
Teutonic root, but may be from root ban. 
See Bind.] 1. Tliat which binds together, 
literally or figuratively; a bond or means 
of attachment in general. ‘ I drew them 
with cords of a man, with bands of love.' 
Hos. xi. 4. 

l^ind of my sire&t what mortal hand 

Can ere untie the filial tmnd 

That knitb me to thy rugged s»trandt Str U'. Scott. 

Often used with such specific senses as: (a) a 
narrow strip or riblNin-shaped ligature, tie, 
or connection; a fillet; a cincture. ‘A sin- 
gle band of gold about her hair.* Tennyson, 
(b) A fetter; a chain. * Release me from my 
bands.* Shak. 

And Pharaoh-Nechoh put him in bands at Riblah. 

aKi xxiii 31. 

(e) Til bookbinding, one of the cords at the 
back of a book to which the thread is at- 
tached in sewing.- 2. That which binds or 
strengthens; as, (a) a liorder or strip 011 an 
article of dress; as, a neck-band; a wrist- 
bami. * hand and gusset and seam.’ Hood, 
(b) Naut. a strip of canvas sewed across a 
sail to strengthen it —3 Tliat which resem- 
bles a band, tie. or ligature, in position or 
form ; specifically, (a) in arch (1) any flat 
low member or moulding, liroad but not 
deep ; called also Fascia, Face, or Plinth; 
mure specifically, the round moulding, or 
suit of mouldings, which encircles the mid- 
dle of the shaft in the early English style. 
(2) The tablet or string-course round a tower 
or other part of a building, (b) In bot a 
space between the ribs or lines of umbelli- 
ferous fruits. (e)The linen ornament about 
the neck of a clergyman, and with the ends 
hanging down in front, a relic of the amice; 
in this sense commonly in the plural. ‘ Little 
plain batnds which they liked not because 
the Jesuits wore such.’ Jer. Taylor, (d) A 
belt, cord, or chain for transmitting power 
with less noise and friction than attend the 
use of toothed gearing : such bands gener- 
ally puss over two pulleys or drums, com- 
niunicating motion fnim one to the other. 

4. A company of persons united together by 1 
some common bond, as by community of in- i 
terests, especially a bodv of armed men; a 1 
company of soldiers. ‘We few, wo happy I 
few, wo band of brothers.’ Shak. 

My lord of Soiiiersct, unitr 
Your troop> of horaemen with Ins bands of font. 

St$aA’ 

fipeoiflcally— 6. A company of musicians.— 
6.t What binds legally; a bond or obligation. 

Tell me, was he arrested on a bandt 

Not on a band, but on a stronger thing. Shak. 

Band (band), vt 1 To bind or tie with a 
band. * His eyes were banded over’ Dry- 
den.—2 ’fo mark with a Imnd -3 To unite 
in a troop, company, or confederacy. 

Among the sons of iiiorn wh.it niultitudes 
Were banded to oppose his higli detree Afiiton. 

Specdflcally— 4. In her. to bind or mark 
with a baud of a different colour from the 
charge 

Band (band), v.i To unite: to associate; to 
confederate for some common purpose. 

With them great Aidiur also bands. 

And doth confirm the knot. MtUofi. 

Bandt (band), v.i. [From ban, with para- 
sitic d, or It bandire, to banish, from ban 
(which see).] To interdict; to banish. 

Sweet love such lewdness bands from his f.nr com- 
pany S/>enser. 

niawii (band), pret. of btud. [Old Englisli and 
Scotcll.] 

And with a belt his gown about him band Sf^nser. 

Bandaga (Iwnd'aj), n. [Fr. bandage, from 
bande, a hand See Band.] 1. A fillet, 
roller, or swathe used in dressing and bind- 
ing up wounds, restraining hemorrhages, 


n fractured and dislocated bones, and 
e.— 2. A band or ligature in general; 
that which is bound over sometfaiQg else. 

Zeal too had a place among the rest, with a band- 
age over her eyes. Addison, 

8. In arch, one of the iron rings or chains 
Ixiund round the springing of a dome, the 
circumference of a tower, or some itoilar 
part of a building, to tie it together. 
Bandage (band'&j), o. t. pret. App. bandaged; 
ppr. bandaging. To bind up or dress, as a 
wound, a fractured limb, Ac., with a roller 
or bandage; to cover with a bandage, as for 
the purpose of blinding; as, to bandage 
eyes. 

Baadagllt (band‘aj-ist), n. A maker of 
bandages, especially for hernia. 

Bandaia (ban-dald), n. [Native name.] Tlie 
strong outer fibre of the abaca otMusa tex- 
tUisot Matiilla,made into cordage, especially 
into the well-known Manilla white rope. 
Bandana, Bandanna(ban-dan’a),n. [Indian 
name.] 1. A variety of silk handkerchief 
manufactured by the Hindus; the name now 
commonly given to silk and cotton hand- 
kerchiefs manufactured in this country, 
which have a uniformly dyed ground, usu- 
ally of bright red or blue, ornamented with 
white or yellow circular, lozeiige-shaped, or 
other simple figures produced by discharg- 
ing the colour.— -2. A style of calico-printing 
in imitation of bandana handkerchiefs, 
bright spots iieing produced on a red or 
dark ground by discharging the colour. 
Bandbox (bandhoks), n. A slight box made 
of pastelioard, ortliin flexible pieces of light 
wood and paper, for holding bands, caps, 
bonnets, or other light articles of attire. 
Band-driver (baturdriv-^r). n. a tool used 
in correcting irregularities in the bands of 
machinery. K H. Knight. 

Bandeau (ban'dfi). n. pi Bandeaux (ban'- 
do). [Fr. , dim. from bande, a band.] A fillet 
worn round the head ; a head-band ; espe- 
cially, a ribbon with an oniamental knot 
worn by girls and women above the fore- 
head. 

Around the edge of this cap was a stiff bandeau of 
leather. Str H'. Scott. 


(handled), a. An epithet applied to 

any object whicn is striated or crossed by 
coloured banda —Banded column, one hav- 
ing cinctures at intervals. 

Bandelet, n. See Bandlet. 

Buidelore (ban'de-15r), n. A kind of toy 
very much used at the bcgiuuiiig of tlie 
present century. Also called BandeUme 
and Bandeloir. See Quiz 

Bandert (band'dr), n. One that bands or as- 
sociates wltli others. 

Yorke niid hi.s banders proudly pressed in 
To challenge the crown by title of right. 

Aftr. /or Mags. 

Banderole (ban'de-rol), n. [Fr. banderole^ 
from Sp. banderola, a 
little banner, dim. from 
bandera, a banner. See 
Banner.] l. in her. a 
streamer affixed by small 
lines or strings immedi- 
ately under the crook on 
the top of the staff of a 
bishop, and folding over 
the staff — 2. A little 
flag or streamer affixed 
to a mast, a military 



Banderole 


weapon, or a trumpet; a pennon; a ban- 
drol. 

From the extremity . . . fluttered a small bands- 
role or streamer bearing a cross. Sir H\ Scott. 

3. In Gothic arch, a form of spiral mould- 
ing Called also Bandrol, Bannerol. 

Band-fish (band 'fish), n. Ribbon-fish or 
snake-flsli. One of the popular names of a 
genus (Cepola) of acanthopterygious fishes, 
very thin and flat in proportion to their 
length. Tltey lielong to tlie family Cepolidie 
(which see) 

Bandicoot (lian'di-kbt). n [A corruption 
of the Telinga name pandtlroku, lit. pig- rat.} 
1. The Mue giganteus, the largest known 
species of rat. attaining the weight of 2 or 3 
Ills . and the length, including the tail, of 
24 to so inches. It is a native of India, and 
is very abundant in Ceylon. Its flesh is said 
to be delicate and to resemble voung pork, 
and is a favourite article of diet with the 
coolies. It is destructive to rice fields and 
gardens —2. A member of the family Per- 
amelidw. which bear a resemblance to the 
true bandicoot. See PSRAXELIDJL 

na^tiiWrwi (ban'di-ka), n. One of the namea 
of the Abelmotehwt eeeutentus. See ABElr 
MO8CUU8. 


F&te, fir. fit, fgll; md, met. h6r; pine, pin; note, not. move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; F, Sc. fey. 
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Bandtteer ^an-di-ldr^ n. See Bandolbkr. 

Bandlnff-plane (band'ing-pl&n), n. A plane 
used tor cutting out grooves, and 
strings and bands in straight and circular 
work. It bears a general resemblance to 
the plane called a plough. 

Bandlng-rlng (band'ing-ring). yi. a ring 
passed over the body of a hat while on the 
block so as to make its edge impinge upon 
the break of the band and form th^rim at 
right angles to the crown. E. H. Knight 
bandit (ban'dit). n. pi. Bandits, Banditti 
(iMUi'dlts, ban-dit'ti) [It. bandito, pp. of 
handire, ito proclaim, to banish or proscribe 
by proclamation. See Ban J An outlaw; 
also in a general sense a robber; a highway- 
man: a lawless or desperate fellow, 'liun- 
gry banditti.’ Sir W. Scott. 

AmdittOt (ban-dit'tdXa. [Sing, of banditti 
See Bandit.] Outlawed; lawless; desper- 
ate. 

A Riiinan sworder and banditto sKive 
Murdered iiWeet Tully Shak. 

BandittOt (ban-dit'to). n A bandit. Web- 
bier. 

Bandle (ban^dl), n. [Ir. bannlainh, a cubit 
—bann, a measure, and la nth, the hand.] 
An Irish measure of 2 feet in length 

Bandlet, Bandelet (bandelet, baiid'o-lot). n. 
[Fr bandelette, dim. of bande.] 1. In arch. 
any little baud or flat moulding, as that 
which crowns the Doric architrave.— 2. A 
small band for encircling auytliing; as. an 
india-rubber bandlet. 

Band-master (band'mas-tor). n The leader 
or director of a band of music. 

Bandog (ban 'dog), n. [Band and dog, lit. 
buuiid-dog ; D. hand-hand, a chained dog ] 
A large, fierce kind of dog, in England gen- 
erally a mastiff, usually kept chained. 

The keeuer entered l«.‘.'idmg ins bitndojr, a l.irec 
blondhouna, tied in a leani or band, fnnii which he 
takes his name. .SiV //'. Stott. 

Bandoleer (ban-dd-lcr'), n |.Sp handn- 
lera, Fr. bandoulibre, a large shouhler- 
belt, from Sp. ban- 
da, a sash ] A large 
leathern belt or bald- 
rick, to which were at- 
tached a bag for lialls 
and a number of })ipes 
or cases of wood or 
metal covered with 
leather, eat^h contain- 
ing a charge of gun- 
powder. worn by an- 
cient miisketeera The 
bandoleer was thrown 
over the left shoulder 
and hung under the 
right aim, the ball bag 
occupying the lower- 
most extremity, while 
the pipes were sus- 
pended on either side. 

The name is now given 
to a similar belt by 
Mhich a number of 
cartridges are con- 
veniently carried by a liandoleer 
soldier in war. 

Bandoline (bau'dfi-len), yi. A mucilaginous 
perfumed substance, variously prepared 
from Iceland or Irish moss, strained (juiiice 
setMls, and gum tragacanth, and used in the 
toilet to impart a glossy sleekness and a cer- 
tain stiffness to the hair ; a kind of stick- 
pomatum 

Bandoline (ban'do-len), v.t. To render 
glossy by ♦ho use of bandoline. 

Bandolint, (ban'dd-len;). v i. To apply ban- 
doline to the hair. Dickem 

Bandont (ban'don), n [O.Fr and Pr. han- 
don .See Abandon.] Disposal; jurisdiction; 
power. 

Bandore (ban'dOr), n [Fr.; It. pandora, 
from L. pandura, and this from Gr pan- 
dnura, a musical instrument of three strings, 
ascribed to Pan. ) A musical stringed in- 
strument like a lute Prjtyn. 

Band-piUley (band'pul-i), 71. A flat-faced 
wheel fixed on a shaft ami driven by a band, 
a baud-wheel. 

Bandrol (band'rdl), n. Same as Ba}iderolc 

Bandeaw (band'sa), n. A saw consisting of 
a steel belt with a serrated edge revolving 
on wheels. 

(bandz'man). n. A musician 
who plays in a band. 

Bandatzing (band'string), n A string or 
tassel at one time worn as a pendant to a 
band or neckcloth. Jer. Taylor. 

Band-wheel (band'whel), n. Same as Band- 
pulley. 


Bandy (ban'di). yi. (Fr. band/, bent, from 
baYMier, to bend, from O. band, a band.1 

1. A club bent at the end tor striking a ball 
at play.— 2. A game played with such clubs. 
Called also Bandy-hall. 

Bandy (ban'di), v t pret. & pp. ba7tdied; 
ppr.bandying. [See noun.J 1. To beat to 
and fro, as a ball in play. ‘Tennis balls 
ba7%died and struck upon us ... by rackets 
from without. ' Cudieorth. —2. To exchange 
contentiously; to give and receive recipro- 
cally: generally intended to convey the idea 
that each party is trying to get the better 
of the other, either in politeness or in any 
other way; as. to bandy compliments. ‘To 
bandy hasty words.* Shale. 

Do you ba$idy looks with lue. you rascal? 

8 To agitate; to toss about, as from man 
to limn 

Let not known truth lie bandted in iHsput.ttion. 

liatts. 

Bandy O^iui'di), v i. To contend ; to strive, 
whetner in emulation or in enmity. ‘ One 
fit to batuiy with thy lawless stms.^ Shak. 

Bandy (ban'di). a [Fr. bandt\ liciit .See 
Bandy, u club.] 1 Bent, ospecinlly having 
n liciid or crook outwards: said of a persoirs 
legs ; as, his legs are ((Uite bandy. ‘ Voiir 
bandy leg, or crooked luise ‘ Suift.-- 

2. t Limp: without sufficient siilistance: said 
of bad cloth. 

Bandy (Imirdl), u {Tamil mndi ] A rude 
couinry vehicle iniiuh used in India. See 
extract 

The fr.iiiiewurk of htmius is made of light wotHi, 

•* — mssihic AIm>vc it is spread 

hamlmos Mipporting iii.its 


tint of won<i .)s strong .is iiossihic AIm>vc it is spread 
a srtiiicircul.'ir awningot hamlioos Mipimrting mats 
of ilnlh or lanvas The bandy is a cross-Loiintry 



vehicle and .'is .1 lule )Missesses no springs of any 
kind The convry.uue is dniggcd by oxen. 

i-aidTiiell 

Bandy-ball (tiaiiMi-iml), n. .See B andy, n. 2. 
Bandy- Jig (bau'di-jig). n A burlestiuc 
(iiiiice imictiseil liy the lower classes, anil 
ptTfomied with the toes and knees turned 
lit Alayhew. 

Bandy-legged (ban'di-legd). a. Having 
litiiidy or crooked legs. 

Bandyman (iiutiMi-ttiuu), y» A man en- 
gaged in driving a bandy 

WhcMi also, .IS all over India, our while kmsit'-ii 
s|HMk of handvntfH and bandtes, the uurd thn, 
.iiiglicizi d IS simply the old r.imih.’ui one 

( nldnvit 

Bane ♦♦ bana, destruction, 

ilcatli, bn. < , Icel bani,baiic.denth, Dan. and 
.Sw bane, death, O II. G bana, destriietion, 
(foth. banja, a blow, allied to <fr. nhonott, 
niurdcT, vhenein, f4) slay | 1 Kiiiii, destrue 
tion ‘Tile eiip of deception s])ie(>d and 
tempered to their bane ' Milton. 2. Poison 
of a deadly quality , hence, an> fatal cause 
of misctiief, injury, or dcstriictiou ; us, vice 
is the bane of society 

My flealh .'iiid life. 

My bant and ,intidotL arc both lirfnrr me 

IdJutm 

3 A disease in sheep, more cnninionly called 
the But -Hyu Pest, ruin, destruction, in- 
jury 

Banet (ban), v t To poison; to ruin; to de- 
stroy 

I'lir minors have not only baned families but ruined 
re.ilms t’utler 

Bana (biin). n. Bone. [.Scotch ] 

Bane-beny (ban'lie-ri), n. The irornnion 
tutiiie of plants of the genus Aetata, so called 
because' of tlieir nauseous isdsonoiis berries. 
See Af’TJ-JA 

Baneful (ban'ful), a Destructive; penil- 
eious; poisonous ‘ Baneful y/rnWi ’ Chap- 
YfirtY* ’ Baneful heiiiluck ’ Oarth 

(banTuMi), adv. In a linneful 
iiiariiier; perniciously, destriictividy 

BwefulneBB (bau'fwl-nes), Yi. The quality 
of being baneful; deatructiveness , isiisoii- 
niisness 

Bane-wort (ban'wftrt), n A name eonimon 
to two plants : (a) A triqxi Belladonna, called 
also Deadly SighUihade; {h) BanuneulTie 
flammula, from its being supposed to lie a 
liaiie to sleep 

ynTig (bang), V t [Probably from the sound 
Comp Icel 6a /if/, a knocking, G bnngel, a 
club, tlie clapper of a licll; D. bangel, a IhjH ] 
] 'I'o beat, as witli a club or cudgel; to 
thump; to cudgel 

He h.iving girf some iron out of the earth put it 
into his servants hands to fence with, and ban/.' one 
another Lockr. 

2. To beat nr handle roughly In any way ; 
til treat with vitilence 

This desficrate tenifiest hath so bang'd the 

3. To bring a loud noise from or by, as in 
siamming a door, and the like; as, he went 


out and ba7iged the door behind him. ‘ Twa 
unlucky redcoats . . . banged off a gun at 
him.’ Sir W. Scott. --4. To suniass; to ex- 
cel. [Collotiuial or vulgar. ] 

The practical denial of the common brotherhood 
of the some family bangs heatheiiUm. J7r. y. A/ttt. 

Bang 0»o»S). v.t. l. To resound with clash- 
ing noises. 

The maid and page renewed their strife. 

The fMlacc and buu'd, and clackt, 

« m . TtHnyjtoH 

2. To produce n loud noise ; to thump vio- 
lently ; as. he Imaged away at the piano - 
S To spring; to bound; as, he banged up at 
once [Scotch ] 

Bang (liang). n. 1. A loud, sudden, resonant 
sound. 

The steps of a iine-beloxenged carruige were let 
down with a banji. I'hackfray. 

2. A lilow OS with a club; a heavy blow. 

I heard .several Aiiicx or buffets . given to the 
eagle .\-unft 

3. A spring ; a bound ; as, he got up with a 
bang [Seoteh.1 

Bang. n. See Bhanu 
Bimghy (bang'i), n. [Hind, name.] In 
the East Indies, a sort of bamlkio pole, 
which is carried on a person’s shoulder with 
a basket suspended at each end, eontulniiig, 
generally, the baggage of a palanquin tra- 
veller 

Banghy-wallah (bangl-wal-ln), n. I Hind. 
6aii|;6}/ (which see), and iraHa/i, man.] In 
India, a native porter who carries the bag- 
gage of dawk -travellers as they are lieiiig 
conveyed in palanquins. He generally car- 
ries two boxes swung on a pole across his 
shoulder 

Banging (baiig'lug). a Huge; great; sur- 
passing in size (Vulgar | 

Bangle t (bang'gl), ef [Fre(|. from battg. 
to knock about ) To waste by little auu 
little, to stiuaiuler carelessly; to fritter 
If wc banglf .iw.iy llu' Irg.u y «if ppm p |pft ii« by 
( hrist, it IS .1 sign or our w.iiil of rpg.ird (or liiiii. 

/>!• fi. More 

Bangle (baiig'gl). n fllind haugri.] 1. An 



It mgli's Irom biisl Iiidi.i Museum 

ornamental nng worn upon the wrist, arm, 
or ankle —2. Xaat hoop of a spar. 
Bangle-ear (iiHiig'gl-er), n A Ioomi, hang- 
ing ear like that of a dog, regarded as on 
iniperfeetioii in a horse 
Bangle-eared (bang'gl-enl), a Flap-eared, 
like a siianiel said of a horse. 

Bangorian (bnng-go'rl an), a Itfdatiiig to 
Bangor, a bishop's see in North Wales. 
lUmgtfnan eonttovemy, a eoiitroversy stirred 
up by a sermon iireaebed before George 1 
' on the 3lHt of ^lan■b, 1717, by Dr Uoadly, 
bisho]> of Bangor, from the text ‘ My kiiig- 
j doni is not of this world,' in which the bishop 
! eonUuided in the most pronounced manner 
for the spiritual nature of ( 'hrist's kingdom. 
Bangater (Imng'sU'r), n A violent fellow 
I who curries everything before him (Scotch.] 
Bangue (bung), n. .see Biiano 
' Bang-up (bang'll]!), a. Fiist-rate; splendid; 
slap-iip (.Slang ( 

I Ba-ii1a.n (haii'i-nn), n ( Hind baniya, .Skr. 

Itanija, a nierchaiit ( 1 An Indian trader 
1 <ir nierrhaiit ; one engaged in eoinnieree 
generally, but 1110111 particularly oiii; of the 
great traders of Western India, as in the 
HtMiports of Boinhay, K nrritehce, A'c , who 
carry on a large trade by nieaiisof caravans 
with the interior of Asia, and with Africa 
by vessels They form a class of the caste 
V'aisyu, wear a iieculiar dress, and are strict 
in the observanee of fasts and in abstaining 
fniin the use of llcsh Ileiiei' Banian tlaye, 
foniierJy two days in the wi ek.and latterly 
one, in which sailors in the navy had no 
flesh meat served r>ut to them. Banian days 
are now aholished, hut the torm is still ap- 
plied to days of poor fare. 2. A man’s 
undress or morning gown, as worn by the 
Banians in the k:ast Indies. 

(baii'yaii), yi. Same os Banyan. 

Hue Bain IK 

(ban'isli), v.t [Fr, hannir, ppr ban- 

niemnt, whence bantximetnent, banishment; 
L.L bannire, to proclaim, denounce, from 
O.ll-G. bannan, to proclaim. .See BAN.] 


Ch,e*«to: th.8c. lodk: g.jo: J.lob! *. 1^ »<-»: »h, th. <Mn: w.idg; wh. «>Wg; ,h, aaire—dce K«t. 
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1. To condemn to exile or compel to lenve 
one’i country by authority of the ruling 
power or legal tribunals, either for life or 
for a limited time. *8ix years we haniah 
him.’ Shak.--*1. To drive away: to compel 
to depart or leave ; to exile : in a general 
sense. *BaniHh business; haniah sorrow.' 
Cowley 

Tliosr evils thou rc|)eatett upon thyself 

Have hnntshed me from Scotland. Shut. 

Baninh^ like expel, exclude, debar, diecharge, 
excuse, and other similar words, sometimes 
takes a doulde objective. 

1 bamsh her my bed and company. Shak. 

- -Banish, Exile, Eml arc all used of forcible 
removal. Banish, lit. to put out of a com- 
munity by u ban or civil interdict, 1 h a sort 
of general term signifying to compel or 
cause to leave any place where one is in the 
habit of being, or any society one 1ms been 
in the habit of freiiuetiting; exile, to cause 
to leave one’s native place or country; expel, 
lit. to drive out. involves the idea of force, 
and means to east out forcibly or violently, 
and often with disgrace 
Baalllier (banMsh Or), n One who banishea 

To lie full ijuit of tlicisf niy hauiskrrs 

Stand I licfore thee lu*rc Skak. 

Banlghment (ban'islMnent), n. 1. The act 
of banishing or compelling n citizen to leave 
his country by legal authority. 

Hr KCLUrcd liiniself by the bamikwent of his 
cneniirs yaknsan. 

2. The state of being baiilsiicd ; enforced 
absence; expulsion; exile: either in a legal 
or general senstt ; as, banishment from thy 
presence is worse than death 

Six fru/cn willtrr^ spent, 

Return with weicoiue lirmic from fittnttkmeti/. 

Hhak 

8 The act of driving away or dispelling; os, 
the banishment of care from the miinl 
Banister (Imn'is-t^rl, n. [8oe Baluster.] 

A baluster, especially in a stair rail. 

He Mriiggled to a»rend the puipit st.-iirs, holding 
hard on the kaM$sters. .Str II’. .ScoU. 

Banjo (ban'jo), n. [Negro corruption of 
bandore (which see).] 'i'lie favourite musi- 
cal instrument of the negroes of the South- 
ern States of America. It is six-stringed, 
has a body like a tambourine and u neck 
like a guitar, and is played by stopping the 
strings with the fingers of the loft hand and 
twitching or striking them with the fingers 
of the right. The upper or octavo string, i 
however, is never stopped. I 

Bank (bnngk), n. |A Sax banc, a bench, a I 
bank, a hillock, with similar form and mean- ! 
ing ill the other Teutonic languages. Sw and ; 
Dan, bank, bank, Icel bakki (for bankn, 1> 
and 0 bardc. The word passed from tlic Ger- 
man into the Romance tongues : Kr. banc, a 
bench, banfyi/r. a banking establishment; It. 
banco, a bench, counter, a bank On the 
revival of commerce in the twelfth century 
the money ilculcrs in tlie Italian cities, 
which then engrossed nearly all the trade 
of Kumpe, carried on their business in the 
public markets, conducting their dealings 
on benches, whence bank os applicable to 
an establishment for the custody and issue | 
of money.] 1 A mound, pile, or ridge of 
earth raised above the surrounding plain. 

They t-iist up n Citfik agninst thr ritv 

'j S.oii XX IS 

2. Any steep acclivity, ns one rising from 
a river, n lake, or the sea, or forming the 
side of a ravine, or the steep side of a hillock 
on a plain 

Tiber tremliled undernrath her knttks .Skak 

8. A bench in a galley; hence, the number 
of rowers seated on one beiieli 

Mcnntimr thr king with gifts .i vrssri slures. 

Supplies the kankj with twenty rhnieii »i.irs 
/*rvdefi 

4. An elevation or rising ground in the, sen. 
comtMised of sniid or other soil, and either 
partly above water or ctn*orctl overywliero 
with shoal waiter; a shoal; a shallow; as, the 
hanks of Newfoniidlantl ; the Dogger Imnk 
in the (lerman Ocean, ft An establishment 
which trades in money; an cstiihlishmcnt 
for the deposit, custody, and issue of money, 
as alsti for granting loiuis, diseoiinting Itills, 
and faellitating the transmission of remit- 
tances from one place to another; a company 
or association carrying on such business 
Banks may t>e classed in various ways, as 
pirivate, national. joint^sttHsk, banks qf iturtie, 
ftc. ITivate banks are established by one 
or more men of large capital, whose integrity 
and fortune are securities for the sums in- 
trusted to them. Their shares are not 


thrown open to the public. A nattonal 
bank is one more or less closely connected 
with the government of a state, as the Bank 
of England (which is also a joint-stock 
bank). Joint-stock banks are composed of 
numerous partners, who, collectively, contri- 
bute a large capital, and whose entire private 
fortunes are liable for the debts of the 
hank, unless it is a bank of limited liability. 
Banks of issue are such as issue notes that 
fomi a pufier currency. In London and for 
Ofi miles round no hank having more than 
ten partners, save the Bank of England, can 
issue its own notes Banks of deposit are 
tliose whose operations an* limited to taking 
charge of the money of their customers and 
circulating that in loans.du!. — G. The office in 
which the transactions of a banking company 
are conducted —7. The funds of a gaming 
establishment ; a fund in certain games at 
carfls; as, a rouge et noir or faro bank.— 8. In 
law, (a) tlie bench or seat upon which the 
Judges sat (h) The regular term of a court 
of law or the full court sitting to hear argu- 
ments upon qiiestionsof law, as distinguished 
from a sitting at nisi prius, nr a court held 
for Jury trials.— 0. A Kind of table used by 
printers —10. In carp, a long piece of timber, 
especially of fir-wood unslit, from 4 to 10 
inches stjuare.— 11 A Itonch or row of keys 
in an organ or similar instrument.— 12. l*ho 
face of coal at which miners are working. 

Bank (haugk), v.t. 1 To raise a mound or 
dike about; to inclose, defend, or fortify < 
with a hank; to embank; as. to hank a ' 
river — 2. To He around or encircle, as a i 
bank ; t<i constitute a bank round. ’ Burn- 
ing sands that bank the shrubby vales ’ j 
Thomson.— 8 t To puss by the banks of. 

Havr 1 not heurd these islanders shout out ‘ ^'lve le 
rol ' .as I h.ive hauked their towns. Skak. 

4 To lay up or deposit in a bank ; as, he 
banked £ri00.— To bank a fire, to cover up 
a fire with ashes, and use other moaus, os 
closing the darnpem tuitl ashpit-door, to 
make it bum low and at the same time to 
prevent its becoming extinguished. 

The ship was lying at anrhor withyl»ej hanked. 

Macmillan' s Ma^f 

Bank (baiigk), e i. To have an account with 
a hanker; to deposit money in a bank, to 
transact liusiness with a bank or us a bank; 
to exercise the trade or profession of a 
banker. 

1 hank with one of my son's fathers-in-law, and the 
other haitki with me 7'kinkefay, 

Banka (liang^ka), n. A passage-boat without 
outrigger, used on the river and roads at 
Manilla It is fomied of a single piece of 
Wood, is IG to 23 feet long, and carries throe 
or four passengers 

Bankable (bungk'n-bl). a. Receivable at a 
bonk, ns bills; or discountable, as notes 

Bank-agent (luingk'n-jcut). n. A person 
employed by a bank to conduct its banking 
ofierations in n itranch oflice 

Bank-bill (ImngknnlX n. 1 A note or a bill 
of exchange f>f a bank, payable nt some 
future specified time. Such bills arc nego- 
tiable, but fomi. 111 the strict sense of the 
tonn, no part of the currency. 2 A promis- 
sory note of a bank payable to the bearer on 
demand, and fomtiiig port of tlie currency; 
a bank-note, j American.] 

Bank-book (bongkamk), n The pass-book 
given to a customer, in which tlie officers of 
tlie bank enter his debits and credits. The 
initials of the teller or accountant of the ! 
bank to the sums entered iii the bank-book 
to ttie credit of the customer constitute a 
valid receipt 

Bank -credit (baugklcred-it). n. A credit 
with a liaiik, by which, on proper stH’urity 
given to the bank, a person receives liberty 
to draw to a certain extent agreeil upon: in 
Scotland called also a Cash-account. Such 
credits were long a distinctive feature of 
Scotch banking. 

Banker (bangk'^r). n. 1. One who keeps a 
bank ; one who traffics in money, receives and ' 
remits money, negotiates bills of exchange, j 
&c. ’The Lomliard bankers.’ Drydcn.— i 
2 A vessel employed in the cod-fishery on ; 
the banks of Newfoundland. J. t^. Adams. 

I 8. The Inmch or table upon which bric.klavers 
and stone-masons prepare and shape tlieir 
I material; a Imnket — 4. In the fine arts, 

I a nuHleller’s bench provided with a circular 

S latfonn turning on wheels so that the 
gure can lie revolved to expose any portion 
to the light. ~ 5. A cushion or covering for a 
seat. Weale, [Rare ] 

Bankareii (bangk'4r-ei). n A female 
banker; a banker's wife. Thadreray. 


Bankurlm (bangk'ftr-lesx a. Wlthonk 
bankers. Quart. Itev. 

Banket (bangk'etx n. [Dim. of bank 
I (which see).] A piece of wood on which 
! bricklayers ent their bricks to the size- 
proper fw the place into which they are- 
about to lay them. 

Bank-fftnoe (bangkTensX n. A fence made 
of a bank of earth. 

Bank-book (bangklibk). n. A large variety 
of hook for catching cod, used on the banks 
of Newfoundland. 

Banking (bangkTng), n. l. The act of rais- 
ing a mound or bank, or of inclosing with a 
bank.— 2. The business or employment of a 
banker ; the business carried on by a bank. 
8. A general term applied to fishing on the 
great bank of Newfoundland. 
Banking(bangk'ing), a. Pertaining to or con- 
ducted by a bank; as. banking operations. 
Bank-note (bangk'nOt), n. A promissory' 
note issued by a banking company, payable 
in gold or silver at the bank on demand. 
Bank-notes form a portion of the currency 
of various countries, and in England notes 
of the Bank of England are a legal tender. 
In England bank-notes under £5 are not 
used ; but in Scotland and Ireland £1 notea 
are circulated. See Bank. 

Bank-post (bangk'pOst), 7i. A large kind of 
letter tiaper. ranging in weight from 5^ lbs. 
to 10 lbs. a ream 

Bankrout t (bangk'rout), n. a and v. Same 
as Bimkrnpt. 

Bankrupt (bangk'nipt), n. [L.L. hancus, a 
liench (Bc:c BENCH), and ruptus, broken, 
whence also O.E. bankcroute, Fr. bangue- 
route, lit. one whose bench has been broken, 
from the fact that the bench or table which 
a merchant or banker formerly used in the 
exchange was broken on his bankruptcy. ] 

1 A jierson declared by legal authority 
unable to pay bis debts, and brought under 
the operation of the bankniptcy laws, all his 
pro^ierty being then taken and distributed 
among bis debtors See under Bankruptcy. 

2 Popularly, one who has wholly or parti- 
ally failed to pay his debts; one who has 
compoundetl with his creditors; one notori- 
ously unable to pay his debts; an insolvent; 
hence, one who is unable to satisfy Just 
claims of any kind made upon him. 

What a hankrufd I am made 
Of a full stock of blessings. Ford 

Bankrupt (Imngk'rupt). a. Having com- 
mitted an net or acts of bankniptcy; unable 
to pay just debts; insolvent; unable to meet 
one’s obligations. ‘ The king’s grown bank- 
rupt: Shak. 

The beggared, the hanhuft society, not only 
prnveil ,d»lf to inecl .ill its obligations, but . . grew 
richer and richer Matautay 

Bankrupt (bangkVupt). v. t. To break one 
in trade ; to make insolvent ; to render un- 
able to meet, just claims. 

Wc cast off the r.irr of all future thrift because we 
arc alrr.idy hankruftfd. Hammond, 

Bankruptcy (bnngk'mpt-si), n. Tlie state 
of being a bankrupt or insolvent ; inability 
to pay all debts; failure in trade -Ran/lr- 
ruptej/ commissioner, a judicial officer ap- 
pointed to investigate and adjudicate upon 
the affairs of liaiikrupta -Act of ba nkrttptcy, 
in law, ail act, tlie commission of wliich by 
R debtor nmders him liable to be adjudged 
n bankrupt Acts of bankruptcy are such 
as the assignment of his property by a debtor 
ti> a trustee for the benefit of his creditors; 
tlie iniikiiig of it fraudulent conveyance or 
transfer of his property; departing from the 
country or remaining ont of it in order to 
defeat or delay creditors; the filing in court 
of a declaration of inability to debts, 
or the isHuing of a notice to this effect; al- 
lowing Ids goods to be taken in payment of 
any debt, Arc. Any one or more of these 
acts may lead to a debtor being declared n 
bankrupt on petition from a creditor to 
whom he is indebted not less than £ft0. 
Bankrupt-laWB (bangk'mpt-lAZ), n. pi. A 
system of statutory regulations under M’hich 
the property and effects of a person on his 
becoming insolvent are distributed among 
his creditors. The bankrupt-laws have tlie 
double object of enforcing a complete dis* 
covery and eiiuitable distribution of the 
property and effects of an insolvent, and of 
conferring on the bankrupt the advantage- 
of security of person, and a discharge from 
all future claims of his creditors. 

Ua.TiVa<a. (liatigk'si-a), n. [From Sir Joseph 
Banks, a distinguished naturalist, and com- 
panion of Captain Ctaik. ] A genus of trees- 
and shrubs, nat. order Proteacese, natives- 


Fkte, Ikr. fat, fgH; mb, met. hftr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mftve; tObe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; il, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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of Attitralia and Taunania. The foliage Is 
extremely variable, and is rigid and ooila- 
ceons. Kany of the species are cultivated 
in the conservatories of Europe, where they 
are much esteemed for their handsome 
foliage and singular heads of flowers, a 
single head often containing 600 flowers. 
Bank-Btodc (bangk'stok), n. A share or 
shares in the capital stock of a bank. 
Baalleae (ban'lfl), n. [Fr. ban. Jurisdiction, 
and lieiie, L.L. leuea (of Celtic origin), a 
Gallic mile, a league, and, in the liiiddle 
ages, a district of indeterminate extent 
Comp. G. bann-meUe, with same sense ] 
The territory without the walls, but within 
the legal limits of a town or cit} . errone- 
ously spelled Banlieu, as if from Fr. lieu, a 
place. 

Ranwar (ban'n^r), n. [kY hanniPre, lY and i 
It bantliera, L.L banderia, from bandum, 
banner, standard, probably fi-nm iioth. band- 
VO, baiviva, a sign. The object of a standard 
is to serve as a mark or sign for the troops 
to rally round, and it was generally known 
by a name having this sigintlcation. Wedfj- 
wood. (See Ban.) Or from G. band, a band 
or strip of cloth, from hindvn, to bind J 1 A 
piece of drapery usually bearing some war- 
like or heraldic device or national emblem, 
attached to the upper part of a pole or staff, 
and in some way indicative of dignity, rank, 
or command, carried on occasions with 
which ideas of dignity are connected, or as 
a mark for troops to rally round; an ensign; 
a standard; a flag. —2 In bot the upper petal 
of a papilionaceous plant. 

Bannerali Bannerol (ban'n6r-ai, bau'u(‘r- 
ol), n. A little flag; a banderole * Beneath 
the shade of stately banneral ' Keats. 
Itannered (Imn'n^rd), a Furnished with, or 
bearing a banner : displaying lianners ‘A 
bannered host, under spread ensigns march- 
ing.’ Milton. 

Banneret (ban'ii6r-ot), n fFrom banner ] 

1. (a) A higher degree of knighthood con- 
ferred on the field for some heroic act 
(b) The person upon whom the degree was 
conferred Bannerets formerly constituted 
an order of knights or fmidul lords, who led 
their vassals to battle under their own flags. 
After a victory the banneret elect, carrying 
his pennon in his hand, was conducted be- 
tween two knights of note and presented to 
the king or general, who cut off the point or 
end of nis pennon, making it s<iuare. Ue 
was then called a knight of the square flag 
The bannerets were a middle order between 
barons and simple knights 

Sir Richard Croftes, m.idc bauneret at Stoke, w.ns 
a wise man ( amden 

2. The highest officer in some of the Swiss 
republics;' banner-bearer • Afelcliior Sturm- 
thal. Banneret of Berne ’ Sir W. SeMtt. — 
3 t A little banner; a banneral. 

Thrsc.irf^ and the bamifreti .ibmit thee did mani- 
festly dissmide me from bfhoving thee d vessel of too 
grc.it a burden • Shak 

Bannerless (ban'n^^r-les). a. llnving no 
banner .7. // Jesse. 

Bannerol, see Banneral 
Baimet(l>an'net), n A bonnet. SirW Seott. 
[Scotch. 1 

Banning (han'ing), n. 1'he act of ntterMig a 
ban or curst*; an execration or cursing tif 
another ‘Especially when the names of 
the infenial fiends or unlucky soules are 
used in such bannitujs.' Holland 
Bannister (bau'is ter), n. sec Banister 
Bannltlont (ban-i'shon), n. [L L. bannitio. 
See BAN'^tH ] The act of banishing, liunish- 

meut. 

You will t.ike order, when he ttuiies out nf the 
ca&tlc, to send hliii out of the university too by bm. 
Uition. A bp 

Bannock (han'ok), n. [A. Sax banntic. :i 
cake or scone.] A cake made of oatmeal, 
barley-meal, or pease-meal baked tm an 
iron plate or griddle over the fire [Sctitch 1 
Bannock-flnke (ban'nok-fluk), n. [Prom 
its supposed resemblance in form to a ban- 
nock ] A turbot [Sctitch [ 

Banns (banz), n. pi. [ St;e Ban ] 'I’he pro- 
clamation in church necessarj to constitute 
a regular maniage, made by calling the 
names of the parties intending matrimony, 
for the purpose of enabling any one who is 
cognizant of a valid objection to state it lie- 
fore It be too late. In the Church of Eng- 
land the proclamation is made by the 
clei'gymau, in the Church of Scotland gener- 
ally by the session-clerk or precentor. The 
proclamation is no longer necessary in Scot- 
land. Former^ spelled also Bans. 


Bsnqiiet (bangkwet), n. [Fr. ftangtiec. It. 
bamhetto, a little seat, a feast; dim. of bau- 
qw, banco, a bench for sitting o i. a seat, 
and hence a feast. See Bank, Bench.] 1. A 
feast; a rich entertainment of meat and 
drink. ‘A napkin of fine linen to be laid on 
the table at the coronation bafujuet.’ Mac- 
aulay.— Zf A light entertainment at the 
end of a feast; a dessert; a refection at 
which wine is drunk. 

We'll dine in the great room ; but let the muitic 
And banguei be prepared here. Massmiper. 

There were all the d.tinties. not only of the season, 
hut nf what art i mild .add. venison, plain solid ine.at. 
fowl, baked aiul brnh-d meats, bangnet in exceeding 
plenty, and exiiuisitely dressed. Uve/j’H. 

3 Same as Ba nquette. —4. A small rod-sha^ied 
part of a horse’s bridle under the eye — 
Kenst, Banquet, Carousal See under Feast. 
Banquet (bang'kwct). v.t To treat with a 
feast or rich enterttiimnent 

Just ill time to banguet 
The illustrious comp.'tny assembled there. 

Ctdfnds*. 

Banquet (baug'kwet). v.i. l To feast; to 
regale one's self with good eating and drink- 
ing; to fare daintily. 

The mind shall though the body pme 

Were it a fc.ist for Juno when she b<tngiiet<c. 

1 would not taste thy treasminns offer. MUten 

2. i To take part in a light refection after a 
feast. See Banquet, n. 2 

Then w.is the h.inqnrtiiu;-ch.imher in the tilt-yard 
at <.recnwuh furnished for the riitertainiiient of 
these str.iiigers. where they did both sup and ban- 
goft i. (^ufendtsh. 

Banquetanti (bangHc wet-ant), n. One who 
baiiquots; a banqueter 

Are there not beside 

Otlier grc.it banguetauts t Chaftnan 

Banqueter (haiig'kwet-br), n. l. A foaster; 
one who lives delicately 

(irc.it banguetfr^ ilu seldom great exploits 

( otjfrafi'e 

2 One who provides feasts orrich entertain- 
ments 

Banquet>hall (bung'kwet-hal), n A hall iti 
which haiiquets an* held; a baiiqueting- 
hall 'The fair Peleian/»£tiMji*ef-Ao/Z ’ Tenny- 
son 

Banqueting (hang'kwet-ing). n The ad d 
feasting; luxurious living, rich entertain- 
mont, a feast. ‘ Excess of wine, revellings, 
haiuiuefings ’ 1 IV( iv. 3 
Banqueting* hall (iiaug'kwet-ing-hul) n 
Same as Banqort hall. 

Banqueting • house. Banquet - house 

(iiang'kwet-ing-hoits, hang'kwet-hoiis), n A 
house whore entertainments are made 

In a b<tngufttur /lonsf, .itiiong certain pleasant 
trees, the t.il>l«* was set Stdory 

A banquet-home salutes the southern sky />rjden 

Banqueting-room (hnng'kwet-ing-rutn), n 
A smoon or spacious hall for puldie eutcr- 
tainnients 

Banquette 0>afi'ket), n [Fr , from bane, a 
lienoii, a hank ] 1 In fort n little raised 
way or foot bank, running along the limido 
of a iiarupot, on wliirh niiisketeei'H stand to 
lire upon tin* enemy in the niost or eovored 
way —2 The f<Mitwny of a bridge when 
raised above ilie carnage way In lioth 
senses written also, hut rarel>. Banquet. 
Bans, n pi See llANNh 
Banshee, Benshl (han'she, hen'shi), n 
[(iael. ban-sith, feiiiale fairj . (Jae| and Ir 
ftean, ban, woman, and sith t.tin | A 
kind of female fairy lielieved m In land 
and some parts of .Seotland iiUsieh 
itself to a partieiilar hoiiw, and tn ap- 
pear before the death of one of the 
familv 

The ba*nAeei\ .1 arel.> t ill. t it»\ 

who. in the <.)i.tpe of <1 liitle hi'ln.'i . uld .vi.iii.m, 
h.is bcrri known t<> .ippf.u, .iii-l li* .o-' o nih/ in 

aiiiiiurnfulsiiprrn.itiir.iUni' 'M.i d* riiii »mii 1 -x s 
Ilf ^'o. It limisi s. 10 w,irn tin f nniii tli it vnu* oi 
till ID were Minn to dif In tin - 1 i • n»iir\ fvi rv 
grt.ii f.iniiK III Irf:l.ind h.ei .1 b.fmHer, %xho,»t 
tendril rcgiil.irl) but I itt- rl\ tin i \i it- .n I 
songs h.'ivt been ills, .iiitminil Mr l.uyn.tfh 

Banstickle (hairstik-ix [A Snx bon. 
a hone, and sticfl, a priekle J A small 
aeanthoiiterygioiis fish nf the genus ( »as- 
terostens (ft aeuleatvs) Called also 
SticMebaek See STirKLKBAf'K 
^, pta.m (liairtam). n 1 A small hut 
spirited breed of doinestie fowl with 
feathered slianks flmt hronght from the 
Eaxt Indies, and supposed to derive its 
name from Bantam in Java 2 A kind of 

y Hinted or carved work rcsenihlliig that of 
apart, only more gaudy. 
lUmtAtn (ban'tam), a. Pertaining to, or re- 


sembling the bantam; of the breed of the 
bantam; hence, diminutive; puny. 
Bantam-work (bau'tam-w drk), n. Same as 
Bantam, 2 

Banteng (han'teng), n. A species of ox. 
Bos Banteng or B. Sondaicus, a local race in 
the Malayan Archipelago, as the gaur ox is 
in Central India and thegayal in thesoutli- 
east of Bengal. 

Banter (ban'ti'r), v t [Perhaps from Fr. 
badiner, to joke. (See BAMNAOE.) Skeat 
thinks it more probaldy a corruption of Fr 
hamier, E. handy (which see).! 'I’o address 
humorous raillery to ; to attack with jokes 
or jests; to make fun of; to rally. 

The magistrate took it that he bantered him, and 
bade an officer take him intu custody. 

-Sir A* / '/■ \tran£e 

Sn home we went, and all the Iiveli>ii)i w.iy 
Witli solemn Jilic did LusMcr baiUet nir. 

fenny son 

— Banter, Hally. Vi e ha nter another in good 
humour for soinetliing he or she has done 
or iioglocted to do, whetlicr the act or 
omission he faulty or ridiculous or not, if it 
only affords a subject for a laugh or smile 
at his or her expense, or eiiiis(*R a blush not 
altogether painriil. Bal/y, lit. to rail, gene- 
rally implies some degree of sarcasm or 
pungency, and is aimed at some specific 
fault, offence, or weakness. 

BaAtW(haiiVr), n. [Hee the verb] A joking 
or jesting; humorous raillery: wit or hu- 
mour; pleasantry. ‘Thus he spoke, part 
banter, part affection.’ Tennyson. 

When wit has any mixture nf raillery, it is but call- 
ing It banter un.l the work is done Swt/t. 

\Banter hardly amounts to ridicule, much 
less to derision It consists in being plea- 
sant and witty witli the actions of amitlior, 
iind raising u hinnoroiis liiiigh at hJsexpenso, 
and is often attended witli sonit* degree of 
sareasm ) 

Banterer (han't(^r*^r). n One who hanteiw 
or assails with good-hiinionnMi Jests or 
jileasaiitry ‘An ex(‘e11eiit siiliject for the 
operaliotis of swindlers and banterers' 
i Maeaalay 

Banting System (hnnt'ing sis'tnii) A 
1 course of diet for rediiehig Hiiperfliioiis fat, 
adopted ainl reeomnieiideil in hy Vi 
Bantina of bondon 'I'he liielury recoiii- 
ineiideA was the use of hnti In*!' meat prili- 
cipall), anil alHtinener fruin beer, fiiriii- 
aceoiis foiul, and vegeluldcH 

Bantllng(l'ant'liiigl,o | l‘ioiialdyfi‘oin hand, 
a wTapinng.and the dim siiMIx /(o;/, meaning 
]ii'o]ierly a child in sw'addling clothes | A 
.vonng child; an Infant a term carrying 
with It a shade of contempt 

It .1 rii kelly sort of . aniitny. I'm told, 

'I liiit'll lie ol old DUO when it's sncii yr.irs old 
y<i/«n .Smith 

Bantu (lian'tq). a [ Native' naiiie, nieiin- 
ing lit people | A name soinetiineH up- 
jilicd to the .South African fainily of tongiies: 
calli'd also Chnnna and Zingian One pecu- 
liarity ol this fainily, especially of tlie Kaffir 
iiiuncli. Is (he use of elarks or eliehs in 
■speaking 

j Banxrlng (haiigks'riiig). n [.Native name ) 
Tlie popnlar naine of certain siiuirnd like 
insccliMirons inaniinuls of the Hast, coiisti- 
tnling the uciins Tnpaia and family Tiipai- 
adir Sec Tl I'.VIA 

Banyan, Banyan-tree (han'yan, hmi'yan- 
tre), N I Prom Ski poo.(/o«i<. liol>, the hau- 



R.ini ii I ‘ f II ir r««//i.{|, from 'I ftiinlogrsph. 

J an tie*- l;clng considered as sarn-d ) An 
titllan tree of the llg genus, the Fieoa i/i- 
I (/icM, nat order Moracea;, reiiiurkable for its 
! vast rooting hranches. It has ovate leaves, 


ch, ellain; eh. Sc. locA; g,yo; J.job; ft. Fr ton; ng. alfifj; TH, fAen; th. fWn: w. »Hg; wh. wAig; zh azure -See KEY. 
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and produces figs sliout the size of acheiry. 
The horizoiital branches send down shoots | 
which take root when they reach the ground ' 
and enlarge into trunks, which in their turn , 
send out branches; the tree in this nuinner 
covering a prodigious extent of ground, and 
enduring for many ages. On the banks of 
the Nerbudda is a celebrated banyan>trce 
with 360 stems, each equal to a large tree, 
and 3000 smaller ones, which has been 
known to shelter 7000 men. Some of these 
trees are fiOU vards In circumference and ; 
100 feet in height A species of Idrd-lime j 
and HbiindiiTice of gum-lac is olitaiiied from | 
its Jui(;c, and the hark is used by tin* iliiidns ! 
ns a tfUiic 

BanyaJi (ban'yan), n A native Indian mor- ; 
chant See Hanian. | 

Baobab (baVi-bab), n. [Tlio native name in | 



fleumlrii of fnliaec, slinwiiiK Irult hanging 
friitn till* Itr.inLlKh 

Senegal ) The Adaruumui of botan- 

ists, iNdongiiig to the group lioinliaccn;, 
called also the Ktliiopian soiir-goiird or 
African cnlabash-tr(‘c it is one of the 
largest tn‘es in the world, Iteing often found 
30 feet in dlainetiT, though it rises only from 
40 t(» 70 feet high The branches shoot out 
60 to 70 feet, liearing a dense mass of decidu- 
ous leaves, somewhat similar to those of the 
hors(<-chestnut The oblong pulpy fruit is 
eaten by monkeys, and heiu'e is called mon- 
key-bread fwhich see) I'hc Jul(!e of the fruit 
mixed with sugar is much esteemed as a 
beverage, and tlie pulp, whiidi is pleasantly 
aciil, is eaten, and employed as a remedy in 
fSgyptiaii dysentery The leaves and bark, 
dried and powdered, are used by the negnies, 
under the name of InUt, as pejiiier on their 
food, to diminish the excessive perspiration ; 
and the strong fibre of the bark is made into 
m|K<s and cloth. Tin* otdy other species of 
this genus known is the Australian sour 
gourd or cream -of -tartar tna* (.1 (rre</o/'i/). 
Bap (Imp), n A roll of breml of various 
shapes, costing generally a halfpenny or a 
]>enny. [Scotch ) 

Bapbia (baf'i-a), n A genus of African 
trt‘es. nat order l^cgiiminosie Itaphia nt- 
fitht yields a dye-wood called camwood 
8w i'AMWoop 

Baphomet (barb-met), n I A corruption of 
Mahtnnrl j The imaginary idol or symbol 
wliich the Templars were accused <if em- 
pltiying in their mysterious rites Ily some 
modem writers the Templars are charged 
with a depraved ilnosticisin, and the word 
baphomet has had given to it the sigiiinca- 
tion of baptism of wisdom Imptism of tin*; 
in other words the Ummtic baptism, a s)h<- 
cies of spiritual illumination; from (ir 
haphf, baptism, and wisdom -an un- 
likely derivation 

BaphometiC (baf-<Vmet'ik). a. Of or per- 
taining to liaphomet or t4> the rites in which 
it was sup|H)sed to be employed 

It U fH»m liiU ho«r tlint I inriiiie to cl.ntr my ipiri- 
tusl new-birth or I’lrr iMptUin, perbapb 

1 directly thereu|.v.>ii bcgtin to be .» man Citr’/,v/e 

Baptlfm (bap'tizm), n (Or ftupfiitma. from 
baptizi*, to bnptire, from tmpto, to dip in 
water ] The applieation of water to a per- 
son, as a sacrament or religious eeremony, 
•yinliolieal of spiritual eloanalng or regon- 
eralUm, and eonseeratiou to a pure life, 
and tile sign of his initiation into ine visible 
church of Olirist This is usually performed 
by sprinkling or immersion.- -/fpiwfAefiM/ 


this case is, ' If thou art not already bap- 
tized, I baptize thee,' Ac. 

Baptimial (bap-tiz^mal). a. Pertaining to 
baptism. * The baptianuU vow.' Hammond. 

Baptlmally (bap-tb/mal-li>, adv. In a 
baptismal manner 

Baptift (bap'tist). n. 1 One who adminis- 
ters baptism: specifically applied to John, 
tlie forerunner of Christ. ‘ Him the llaptiMt 
soon descried.’ Milton —2. As a contraction 
of AnaltaptUt, one who objects to infant 
baptism. See ANABAPTIST. 

of tb« ihrcr Judges on each bench, the find may 
be .1 l•rrsbytcrlan. the second a free-will Baptist, 
tiM- lliini a i.'hurchnian. Svfi/t. 

Baptistery ( bap'tis-tbr-i). n. A building 
or a portion of a building in which ia 
administered the rite of baptism. In the 
early Christian chnndi the baptistery waa 
distinct from the basilica or church, 
hut was situated near its west end, 
and was generally circular or octa- 
gonal in form, and dome • roofed. 
About the end of the sixth century 
the baptistery liegan tf> lie absorbed 
into the church.the font lieing placed 
within and not far from the western 
door .Some detaidied baptisteries 
still remain in use, as those of St 
John Laterun, Rome, at Pisa, Parma, 
Uavenna. Florence, Ac As a separate 
Iniilding the baptistery was often of 
(‘onsideralile size and highly decor- 
ated. that of Florenn* ladiig 108 feet 
III diameter externally It is octa- 
gonal in shapc.iiiternally surrounded 
by a row of columns witli rich capi- 
tals, hearing architraves carrying a 
second range of smaller ('ohimns. the 
wall spaces between which are per- 
forated by windows. The free wall- 
spaces are ornamented with flgnrcs 
of saints; the dome tieing covered 
with re]irt«HeiitatioiiH of sacred subjects in 
mosaic, llaptistcries were dedicated to 
St. John the liaptisi. 



Interior of the B.-iptistcrv at Florence. 

Baptlstlc, BaptisUcal (imp-tis’tik, bap 
tiict ik-nl), n. Pertaining to baptism * This 
baptmtiral tirofession, which he ignorantly 
Intighed at Itramhatl (Rare ] 
BaptlstlOILlly (Imp-tis'tik-al-li), adr. In a 
iiaptistienl manner. (Rare | 

Baptizable (hap-tlz'a-bix a. That may be 
linptlzeil A E Eldrrit [Rare ] 
Baptiiation Owp-tiz-a'shon), n The act 
of liaptizing 

If they h*\d lieen lay persons, their baphsatimts 
were null aii«l v«iul yer Taylor 

Baptlie (bap-tiz’). r i pret A pp baptized; 
npr baptizinij (iJr bapUzA See Raiti.sm 1 
^'o administer the sacrament of baptism to; 
to christen 

In fact, the cnlonbt^ left l>ehind them no mark that 
A»/Vi»e«rmcn had set foot on l>,trien. except a few 
Anglo Saxon t iirsc> .Vacattlay 

Baptliement (l^ap-tlz’ment). n. The act of 
baptising; baptism fKare J 
Baptlier (bap-tiz'6r), »«. one who baptizes. 

4»n the part of the haftixrr, baptism was a form of 
I rreepuon to instruction Brts 

Bar 0»kr), n. fFr. barre; Pr Sp. Pg. It 
barm, a bar, a rail; from the Celtic; W. and 


baptimn, in the Church of England, baptism | Annor. bar, the top branch of a tree, a rail, 
administered to (wraons in respect t«» whom a l»ar From this wortl come 6amer, 6ar- 
it Is doubtful whether they have or have ; titter, tiarriezute,emharratt,Ac.] 1. A piece 
not been baptized ladore The fonnula in of wood, metal, or other solid matter, long 


In prmrtion to its thickness; a rod; a pole; 
used for various purposes, and sometimes 
serving as a lever, an adds, a connecting piece 
in various positions and structures, but espe- 
cially for a hinderance or obstruction; as, 
a capstan bar; the bartot a grate; the splin- 
ter-oar of a vehicle; the ban of a fence or 
gate; the bar of a door or window.— 2. Any- 
thing which obstructs, hinders, or impedes; 
an obstruction ; an olMtacle ; a barrier. 

Must I new bars to my own Joy createf Ihyden. 

3. A bank of sand, gravel, or earth, forming 
a shoal or bank at the mouth of a river or 
harliour, obstructing entrance or rendering 
it difilcult. 

We rose nt dawn, and, fired with hope. 

Shot o'er the seething harbour bar. Tennysm. 

4. In law, (a) the railing inclosing the place 
which counsel occupy in courts of Justice ; 
hence the phrase, at the bar of the court 
signifies in open court. 

Some at the bar with subtlety defend. 

(Jr on the lieiich the knotty laws untie Dryden. 

(b) Tlie place in court where prisoners are 
stationed for arraignment, trial, or sentence. 

The gre.it duke 

Came to the bar, where tu his accusations 

Hr pleaded still Not guilty. SAaJt. 

(e) All those who can plead in a court; bar- 
risters in general, or tiiose present in court; 
also the profession of barrister * The storm 
of invective which burst upon him from 
bar, bench, and witness-box ’ Macaulay 
(d) A stoppage or bringing to nothing of an 
ai'.tion raised ; as, a plea in bar, that is, a 
special plea constituting a suftlcicnt answer 
to the plaintiffs action. -Trial at bar, a 
trial in one of the superior courts before all 
the judges of the court in whicdi the action 
is brought, or a quorum suftleieiii tu make 
a full court 6 The railing or partition 
whicli stqiarates a space near the door from 
the body of either house of parliament, 
beyond which none hiit itiemlierH and clerks 
are admitted At these bars counsel stand 
when pleading before the house, and to 
the same bar witnesses and such as have 
iMien ordered Into custody for breaches of 
privilege are brought — « Pif/. any tribunal; 
as, the bar of public upitiioti; the bar of 
(iod.- 7. The inclosed place of a taveni, inn, 
eolfeo-hotise, or the like, where Ihiuors, Ac., 
are served out ; the counter over ivhich ar- 
ticles are served out in such an establish- 
ment 

1 w.is under some apprehension that they would 
.’ippr.il to me ; and therefore laid down my penny at 
the bar, and nitide the beil of my way Bddison. 

8 A hand or stripe of colour - W In farriery, 
the upper part of the gums of a horse 
Ixdwcen the grinders and tusks, which 
bears no teeth, itnd to which the bit is ap- 
plied —10 In miutie, a line druw'ii iierpen- 
diciilarly across tlie staff dividing it into 
equal measures of time, and marking the 



place of the strong accent; hence the space 
and notes included between tw’o sticli lines; 
the portion of music represented by the 
incluited notes. ' Some random bar of Runny 
Dooii ’ Tennpnon See also iJoURLK-BAK.— 
11 In enm (d) an ingot, lump, or wedge, as 
of gt»ld tir silver, fioin the mines, run in a 
moulil, and unwrouglit (6) A short piece 
of bar-iron about half a 
pound in weight, used as 
a medium of traffic witli 
African negrees— 12. In 
printing, the iron with a 
wooden handle by which 
the screw of the press is 
turned. -13 In her. an 
ordinary in form of the 
fette, but much narrower, 
in which respect it differs 
from the/r«jcr, as well as 
in the fact that the bar may be plac'ed in 
any part of the field, whereas the feme is 
confliietl to a single place. --Itar of ground, 
in minina. a vein of a different desc'ription 
of rock, Ac , from that in its vicinity. 

Bar (bkr), r t pret A np. barred; ppr. ftar- 
ring 1. To fasten with a bar or as with a 
Iwr; as, to l>ar a door or gate. 

Every door U barrrd with gold, and opens but to 
golden keys TfnnysoH. 

Now to all hope her heart was term/ and cold. 

Lonsfetlaw. 



Bar. 


Fite, fir. fat, foil; md. met, h4r: pine, pin; n6te, nut, move; thbe, tub. bull; oil. pound; ii, »c. abtme; JT, Rc. ley. 
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BARB-BOLT 


t. To hinder; to obstruct; to prevent; to 
prohibit; to restrain. 

If you cannot 

Bar his access to the kingi never attempt 
Anything: on him. Skat. 

The houses of the country were all scattered, and 
yet not so far off as that it barred mutual succour. 

Str P. Sidney. 

Thoufth the law of arms doth bar 

The use of venom'd shot in war. Hudibras. 

8. To except; to exclude by exception. 

Nay, but I bar tomiuht; you shall not g:af;e me 

By what I do to-nit;nt. Skat. 

4. To provide with a bar or bars; to mark 
with bars; to cross with one or more stripes 
or lines. 

He bars his surfaces with horizontal lines of colour, 
the expression of the level of the Desert. Buskin. 
—To bar a vein, in farriery, to open the skin 
above a vein in a horse’s leg, disengaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, and 
striking between the two ligatures: an oper- 
ation intended to stop malignant humours. 
Johnmm. 

Barallpton (bar-a-lip'ton), n. A mnemonic 
word m logic used to denote an imperfect 
syllogism consisting of two univcrsals and 
one particular affirmative proposition. 

Barb Oikrb), n. [FY. barhe, L. barba, board, 
a word which is believed to be etymologi- 
cally the same as G. hart, E. beard.] 1. A 
beard, or that which resembles a beard, or 
grows in the place of it. ‘The barbel, so 
called by reason of his barbe, or wattles in 
his mouth.' Iz. Walton.—^. Tii hot. (u) the 
down or pubes covering the surface of 
«omo plants. (/>) A tuft nr bunch of strong 
hairs terminating leaves, (c) A lllamcnt 
armed with teeth pointing backward like 
the sting of a bee.— 3. The sharp point pro- 
jecting backwards from the penetrating ex- 
tremity of an arrow, lish-hook. or other in- 
atrument for piercing, intended to prevent 
Its being extracted. ‘Having two barbe or 
points.' Aediam —4. A kind of muffier 
covering the lower part of the face See 
Barrk— Ti See it AUBE L. ‘2.— 0 In her. (a) 
one of the green leaves that appear roiiiul 
the outer edge of a full-blown rose, (b) The 
wattle of a cock. 

Barb (barli), v t. it To shave; to dress the 
beard. 

It was the desire of the penitent to be so barbed 
before his death Skak. 

2.t To pare or shave close tr)the surface; to 
mow. ‘The stooping scytheman, that doth 
barb the Held ' Marnton —3 t To clip, as 
gold D Jomon.—i. To furnish with barbs, 
as an arrow, fish-hook, spear, or other in- 
stniment. 

Barb (barb), n A form of Barhe, Barde, the 
defensive armour or trappings of a war- 
house Hoc JURBK 

Barb (barb), v.t To clothe, as a horse, with 
armour ‘ A brave courser trapped and 
barbed.’ Holland. 

Barb (barb), u. [Contr. from Harftary.] 1. A 
horse of the Barbary breed, intro<luce<l liy 
the Moors into Spain, remarkable for speed, 
abstinence, endurance, and docility. In 
Spain this noble race has degenerated, and 
true barbs are rare, even in their native 
country. 

The importance of improving niir studs by an in- 
fusion of now blood was strongly fell , and wit., tins 
view a cnnsiderablc number of barbs had lately been 
brought into the country Mamulay 

2. The Barbary pigeon, a bird of a black or 
dun colour 

Baxbacan, Barbican (biir'ba-kan, bar'bi- 



Barbacan, Walmgate Bar. York 


lean), n. [Fr. barbaeane, It. barbaeane.trom 
Ar. bdb-khdnah, a gateway or gate-house 
The word was probably brought from the 


Bast by the Crusatlen.} 1. A kind of watch- 
tower for descrying the enemy.— 2. More 

S nerally applied to an advanced work de- 
ading the entrance to a castle or fortified 
town, 08 before the gate or draw-bridge; 
any outwork at a short distance from the 
main works: the barbacan was often a for- 
tress of considerable size and strength, 
having a ditch and drawbridge uf Its own. 
‘Within the barbacan the porter sat.' 
Spender. 

He leads a body of men under the outer barrier of 
the barbacan. Str IV. Scott. 


3. An oiMsning in the wall of a fortress through 
which guns are levelled and fired upon an 
enemy.— 4. A channel or scupper in a para- 
pet to discharge water. 

Barbacanage,t BarblcanaAet (bkrl)a-kan- 
aj, bar'bi-kan-aj), n. Money paid towards 
the maintenance of a barbacan or watch- 
tower. 

Barbadian (bkr-ba'di-an), n. An inhabitant 
of Barbadoee, the most eastern island of the 
AVest Indies 

Barbadian (bUr-ba'di-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Barliadoes. 

Barbadoes Cber^r (bkr-ba'doz). n. The 
fruit of Malpiffhia nrene, iiat order Mal- 
pighiaccte, a tree growing in the West In- 
dies. 1.') feet high, and proiiticing a plea- 
sant tart ficsJjy fruit witli three crested 
stones. 

Barbadoes Leg, n. A disease formerly 
supposed to be indigenous to Barbadoes, in 
wbich the limb becomes tumid, hard, and 
misshapen, ('ailed also Elephantiasis i\f 
the Antilles. 

Barbadoes Tar, n A commorcial name 
for ])etroleum or mineral tnr found in some 
of the West Indian islands .Hee f^KTROLEUM. 
Barba-Hispanica (burlm-liis-pan'i-ka). n. 
LL , lit. .Spanish beard ) Spimish moss : 
u name given to the horse-hair like fibres 
of the TUlandsia vsneoides, an epiphyte 
found on the Mississippi, much used in 
America for stuffing cushions, mattressos, 
Hie 

Barbara (hiir^lia-ra), n. A mnemonic word 
in logic, being the first word in ilie tnnemonie 
verses intended to represent the various 
forms of the syllogism It indicates a syl- 
logism, tht' three |>ropo8itioiiB of which ore 
iiiiivursal affirmatives 

Barbarea (har-InVre u), n A genus of plants 
formerly ledicated to ,St Barbara; the win- 
ter-cresses See WlNTKR-CRKSM. 

Barbarian (har-haYi-an). n. IL barbarus; 
Gr barbarus, npplietl originally to one whoso 
language is unintelligible. lYohably oiio- 
niutopoctic to express the sound of a foreign 
tongue 

Ily thf* word barbaruxn origm.ilIy it Is probalilr 
tliiit ii<> sort of rcpro.i( h «v.is iiitriiflcd, but simply 
tilt’ fai t tli.tt the pcopl«> SI) I ailed spokr n langUiU'i- 
not intellii'ililc to (, recks Latterly the term seems 
to have been uficii used .is one i»l mere roiivciiiciicc 
for classifii-ation, iiidic.ttini; the non - Ifelleiies in 
opposition to the Hellenes; .and it was imt meant to 
express any (iu.iHties whatever of the ulieiis— simply 
they were desmbed .is Iitin^ aliens . At this 
day It IS very proliable th.it the ( hinese mean iiotliing 
more by the seciniii(;ly olfciisivi* term outwde barba 
nans. JJe (Juincry \ 

1 t A foreigner {Tliis is the iiiiifomi sense 
of the word in the New Testament l --‘2 A 
tmui ill his rude savage state; on uncivilized 
person 

Where ins rude hut by the Danube Kiy ; 

There were his yoiinp barbarianr .ill at J'lay, 

Th« re was their D.ui.tii mother — he, their sire, 

bull hcr'd to make a Roman holidiay By ran, 

3. A cruel, savage, brutal man; one desti- 
tute of pity or humanity. ' Thou fell bar- 
barian.’ rhilips 

Barbarian (liar-baYl-an), a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to <-avages; rude; uncivilized. ‘A 
harhariav slave ’ Shak.—2 (^ruel, inhuman 
'The stonily rage and hate of a barbarian 
tyr.ant ’ Maeattlay 

Barbaric (bar- bank), a [L harharims, 
Hr ba rha rikus, foreign, barbaric. Sec Ba rb a- 
lilAN 1 1 t Ftireign MilUm -2. riinivilizetl; 
barbarian. ‘Borfraric or (Jothic invaders.' T 
Wartun - .S Of or pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a barbarian; hence, oniate without 
lieiiig in accordance with sound taste ; 
wildly rich or magnificent. ‘We are by no 
means insensible ... to the wild and bar- 
baric melody.' Macaulay 
BarbSUriBin (bar'bar-izm), n. fL. ftarbaris- 
mm See BARBARIAN \ 1 An offence against 
purity of style or language; any form of 
speech contrary to the pure idioms of a par- 
ticular language 

The (Greeks were the first that branded a foreign 
term in any uf their writers with the odious name of 
barbarism. Dr. Campbell 


2. An uncivilized state or condition; want 
of civilization; rudeness of manners or ways 
of living, and ignorance of arts and learn- 
ing. ‘Times of barbarism and ignorance.’ 
J^den. 

Divers great monarchies have risen from barbar- 
ism to civility, and fallen again to ruin. Davus. 

8. All act of barbarity, cruelty, or brutality; 
an outrage ‘A heinous barba rimn . . . 
against the honour of marriage ‘ Milton. 
Barbarity (likr-bar'i-ti). n. ]. The state of 
being barbarous; barbarousness ; savoge- 
iiess; cruelty; ferociousness; Inhumanity; 
as, barbarity of manners; he treated his 
wife with gross barbarity.— 2.^ Harliarisin; 
impuiity of speech. ‘The barftarity and 
narrowness of modem tongues ’ Dry den. 
Barbari 2 ation(i)ur'biir-iz-a"shoii). n. I'he 
act or process of rendering barbarous or uf 
becoming barbarous. S. Turner. 
Barbarize (bHramr-iz), v.i. l. To become 
bariiaroiis. [Rare ] 

The Koiiian Euiplrc was barbarittn/^ rapidly, 

/V Quincey. 

2.1 1'o commit a barbarism or employ an 
impurity in speech. ‘The ill habit which 
they got of wretched barbarizing against 
the Latin and Greek idiom.’ MilUm, 
Barbarize (bar'bkr-iz), v.t. To make bar- 
barous. 

Hicirnus changes have barbarieed I-r.ince. Jturte. 


Barbarous (bkr'ba-ms). a. \ Vnnequainted 
with arts and eivilization, iiiiciviliziMl: rude 
and ignorant; as, barbarous people, iiutiuiis, 
or countries; barbarous habits. 


Thou art a Roman ; he not borbai ous. Shat. 

2. rertaining to or idiarocteristic of barbari- 
ans; adapted to the taste of borboriaus; 
barbaric; outlandish. 

I'.metrius, king of Inde, a mighty name, 

(In a hay courser, gnoillv to hcholcl. 

The trappings uf ills liorsr ciiihciss'il with barbarous 
gold, Dryden. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the Romans iii.irslial their army 
with some art .iiitl skill. Stiid, witli siiriiriso, ‘ These 
htirhiiriaiis have nothing barbarous m their disci- 
plmr ’ UuMc. 

3 Cruel; ferocious; iiiliuiiiaii; ns, harbartrus 
treatment. 

Bv their barbarour usage he died within a few 
diiys, to the grief of all that knew him ( larntdon. 

4 (’ontriiry tt> good use In langung(« ‘A 
harharotoi expression.’ Dr. Campbell - Hvn. 
rncivilizcd, iinlcttcred, uncultivated, un- 
tutored, ignoruiit, cruel, fiu'ocious, inhuman, 
brutal 

Barbarously (iitir'ba-rus-li), adv i in a 
barbarous inaiincr: (a) ignorantly; without 
knowlctlge or arts; contrary to the rules of 
speech 

How barbarotnly vtt yet spenk and write, your 
lordship knows, anil J am sutfincntJy seiisihlu in my 
own I nglisii. Ihyden. 

(ft) Savagely; cruelly; ferociously; inhu- 
niaiily. 

The I'lighsh law tomhmg forgery herame, at a 
lat».*r period, barbarously severe Macaulay, 

BarbarouzneZB (bhr'lia-rus-ncs), n. Tlie 
state or (|uality of lieing burburous: (a) 
rudeness or iiieivillty of manners (ft) Im- 
purity of language. ‘The purity of speech 
being overgrown witli harharmtsiu^ss.' 
Brerewood (c) CYuclty; inhumanity; bar- 
barity. 

Barbaryt (bUrnm-ri), n. A Barbary horse; 
a barb Hco Barr 

They arc ill-huilt, 

I’ln-huttuckcd, like your ilainty barbartes. 

Beau e-Fl 

Barbary Ape, n. A species of npe, or 
tailb-HH monkey, of the si/e of a large cat, 
remarkable for docility, so that, by force of 
discipline, it is made to cxhildt considerable 
Intelligence; the mugot (A/ncacfoi Jnuns) 
It is common in Barbary, the lower [larts 
of Africa, and fomierly on (Bbraltar Rock, 
being the only European umiikey. It lias 
iHtcn the ‘showman's ape’ from time ini- 
memorial 

Barbary Gum, n. Morocco gum. a variety 
of guiii-arnbie : said to be produced by the 
Acacia gummifera 

Barbastel, Barbaztelle (hAriim-te)), n. 
IFr barhastelle, It. barhastello, from L. 
barba, a beard ] A bat with hairy lips (Rar- 
! basteUns eomrnunis), a native of England. 

. Barbate, Barbatea (iiRri/at, bttrb‘at-ed).a. 
\L ttarbatuM, from barba, a iMiard. See 
Barr i l. Furnished with barbs. ‘A dart 
uncommonly barbated.’ Warton —2. Inftof 
applied to hairs arranged in a tuft or in any 
regular order. 

Barb-bolt (barb'ljdlt), n. A l>oIt with jagged 
edges to prevent retraction after driving 
E II Knight. 


ch. cAain; 6h. Sc. lorA; g. po; j.job; fi. Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, tAen: tli, fAin; w, tdg; wh, tcAig; zh, azure.- See KEY. 
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BABS 


Birbd (bUrb), n. ri^'r ; harba, a beard. 
Bee Bakb.] 1 . A piece of linen, generally 
plaited, worn by iiuno and widows over or 
under the chin, accord- 
ing to the rank of the \ 

wearer. liUdieB iiImivc A 

the rank of a l)nrrinesR Tu ]i \ 
wore it over the chin ; \ 

baroneHHCH, nuns, Ac , / 7,1);' V' \ 

immediately beneath 
the chin: other females F Jfjil \\ 
from tile lowermost ij ^ \ 

part <if thf throat. — ji. r^\J\ \ \ 

2. Military term used f If \ 1 
In phrase to fire in j T 1 
harint, or en barhe, that ’ 

is, ift lire cannon over j j 
the paraitet insteud I ' j 
of through the eiiibru- ' i 1 , | 

surea. I ' 1 , 

Barbe, Barb Onirb), n. . ' I ! ' 

I A corruption of | if, i>| 1 

init the form most tf I’li | 1 1 

commonly met with, M ul 1 ; ^ 

fr<»ni Fr. /wnir, the | “lli / ,1 

trappintts of a home, \u } / 

the defensive armour / J i/vJ ^ 
of a wnr-hf»rs«'. It. ' 

and 1 g. nllmrdn, 11 m l-twall 

saildle, from Ar bar- ('I111r1.l1. i>cri>jsiiir<- 
da'a, the iiiid of wo<d 

{ daeed umler a saddle, a covering for the 
lack of u beast of burden 1 One of the 
oninnients and liotislngs of a horse; one 
of the various pieces «»f defensive uriiiour 
with which the war hoim‘H of knights were 
aneieiitly clatl 1'hey were sfimetimes made 
of mail and soinetimes of leather studded 
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A, Cli.imfrnii, A. Maiicf.iirr <. IVtUriiml, |iiiitrrl, or 
lireuMpUtC! Lrouiucrv or butloc v 

with iron platt'S 'His loftie steed with 

g olden sell and goodly gorge^ms barhrx ' | 
'lirtiarr. 

I linr horsi's wrrr ii.ikt’d, without .iny httr!>\, fur ' 
allu-tt many lirinight A,ir Ai, low rcaardnl tu put them i 
"n No Hayward 

Barbecue fhar'hc-ku). « f.Sp. harbacua, a 
VV. Indian word ) I. A frame for smokiiiu 
or masting meat altove a tire 2 A hog oi 
otlier lui'ge animal dressed whole - 3 .A 
large sofial eiitertninment in the o|>on air, 
at which animalH are roasted whole, and 
other provisions eonsimied. lAmerlenn. ) 

4. A terrace partly or wJiolly siirnuiinliiig « 
house. 'The bnrhrriii'. or terrace «d whitt* 

S lastor which ran all round tin- front ' 
’intjHlrii,- b A sort of id iit form or floor of 
stone, eemeiit, Ac,, w'ith a smooth snrfat'e. 
on which eiitlre-beans are sun dnetl in 
Ceylon nnd elscwluTc. 

Barbecue 0 >kr'b('i k„), ,, / pppt a pp bar- 

breitrd: ppr lutrttennti;f Tt> dress and roast 
whole, ns a hog. I)v splitting it to the liaek 
bone ami r«>asttiig ft on a gridiron * A w hole 
hog barltenied ' Pojtr , 

Barbed (biirlal), p and a Furnished with ' 
or clad in bnrhes nr armour said of a uar- 
horso. * Itarbed steeds * Shak 
Barbed (barbd). ;• ami a 1. Furnished w it h 1 
harhs or points; jaggeil 'Arntws baibd i 
with lliv.‘ Miltun 'A barbed probciseit ' 
Sir K. Tenneat 2. In her, (n) IniNing barbs 
or gr«*en leaves (M Having gills or wat ties, 
M a cock --Harbed inre. wirt'S twisted into 
a sort of ro)H* with sharp piNDjeetliig jadiits 
at IntervaU, used in fencing, Ac. 
Barbe-fbathen (imrb'feTii^n). fk t*l. The 
feathers under the la^ik i>f a hawk 
Bubd (lulFM). M. Mt Vt barbel, Fr. Intr- 
oMu, from t, L barbetlue, dim. from barbm, 
a barbel (the fish), from barba, a beard. In 


the sense of an appendage It is rather for 
bartmle.] 1. A fresn-watcr fish of the Mnus 
Barbus (which see) > 2. A small cylindrical 
vermiform process appended to tlie mouth 
of certain llslics, serving as an organ of 
touch. —3. A knot of superfluous flesh grow- 
ing in the channel of a horse's mouth. 
Written also Barbie and Barb. 

Barbelln, Barbellulse (iiar-hene, har-iad'- 
0-lCO.n.pf. iModL See Bakbulk.J Small j 
liarlis or liristles. used chiefly in botany 
Barbellate, Barbellulate (imr'iiel-at, hur- 
bcriti lat). n (Sec KAUBELLAf.] Having 
small bristles or barbules : used chiefly in 
botany 

Barber (bar'IaNr), n IFr. harbier, from I 
barlM-. L fMtrha, u lieard ] One whose oc- I 
cupatloii is to shave the lieard or to cut and | 
dress hair. - Barber’a pok, a pole striped i 
sciew-fashioii, often with a brass basin at 
the end of it, hung out as a sign at the door 
of u barber's shop 'I'he striping is in imi- 
tation of tbe ribbon with which the arm of 
a person who has had blood let is bound 
up. to indicate that the imrber was origi- 
nally also a sort of surgeon 
Barber (bar'ls^r), v t 'To shave and dress 
tlie hair of. 

Our courteous Antony, . . 

Reing barber' d ten times o'er, goes to the feiist 
Shak 

Barber -chlrargeont (bAr'b6r-kI-r6rijon), 

n A liariier-Burgeoii. 

He put himself intn a barber-cktruryeon's h.'imis, 
wlio Ity unfit HpplicAtioiis rarefied the tumour 

H’tsemati 

Barberese 0>Hr^i^>*-08),n. A female barlior; 
a barber’s wife. 

Barber-monger (bftriii6r-miing-g6r). n. A 
mull who frequents the barber’s shop, or 
prides himself in being dressed by a liarber; 
a fop. Shak. 

Barbel^ (bkr'l»o-ri). n. [Fr. Sji niul L L. 
hertterhi; Ar. harbaris The spoiling of the 
word has been modifled so as to give it iiti 
Knglisli aptieamnee, J A plant of the genus 
BerlKiris {/l vvltfaris), eominoii in hedges. 
(Called also Pip^wridife Bmth See UKJt- 
BERTS. 

Barber-surgeon (Imrili^r-sfirijon), n. For- 
merly one who joined the practice of sur- 
gery with that tif It Imrber; lienee, a low 
pruetitiuiier of surgery. 

Tliosr deep and piiblir brands, 

That the whole ioui)i.inv ot barber-xurj^eotit 
Should not take oil with all their .uts and pi listers 
Hen %ai\on 

Barber-surgery (biir'bftr-a^r'j^^r-i). « i he 
ot'cupaiion or priudiett of a Imrlier-siirgeon. 
bungling work, like that of a low praeti- 
timierof surgery 'Slits it into four, that 
he may the hotter come at with his barber 
auraer^t ' Milton 

Barbel (lmr'l>et), »i |Fr bnrbet, from L. 
bnrha, a lieard 1 1 A variety of dog having 
lolig eiirly liiiir, a poodle —2. One of a group 
of seaiisorial or elinibing birds, tlie type of 
a very dist met familv(HuecomiUe') approach' 
iiig tlie eiiek<M)8 and trogons They an* ilis- 
tinguislicd by their Inrgr conical beak, which 
niqtears swollen or. as it wen\ initfed out 
at the sides of its base, nnd by being biamleil 
will! live tufts of stitr bristles directed for- 
w ards w lienee the name They are divided 
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instead of through an embrasure.— JBarbsttw 
gun, or battery, one gun, or several mounted 
in barbette.— Barbette carriage, a carriage 
which elevates a gun sufficiently high to 
enable it to be fired over the parapet. 
Barbican, n. Sec Barbacan. 

Barbiers ^rTier/A n. A species of para- 
lysis, chiefly prevalent in India Dunglison. 

Barblton (baFbi-toii), n. [Qr] An ancient 
Oreck musical instrument, a kind of seven- 
stringed ] 3 Te. 

Barbie (harnil). n. See BARBEb, 3. 

Barbule (biii''i)ul), u. [L. barbula, dim. of 
Idirba, a heard.] A small barb; a little 
heard; in bot. a finely -divided beard -like 
apex to the peristome of some mosses, as in 
the genus I'ortula. 

Barbus (bar'lius), n. [L. barba, a heard.] A 
genus of fishes, of the family Cyprinidm 
(which see), usually inhabiting muddy ponds 
luul rivci-s, where tliey seek their food by 
rooting in the soft banks like swine. They 
are cdiaraeterized by four soft barbels or 
fleshy teiitacula, two at the nose and two at 
the angles of the mouth, and by the fnurUi 
ray of the dorsal fin being very strong and 
denticulate posteriorly B. vnlgaria is the 
only British species, and is common in the 
Thames. Its flesh, though coarse and un- 
savoury, is sometimes used by the pour. It 
grows to a large size, being sometimes 16 to 
18 lbs weight. 

Barcarole n. Same as Barca- 

rutle 

Barcarolle (burlca-rdn. n. [Fr., from It. 
barcarolo,barcartwlo,n iioatman.from barca, 
a l>arf]uc, boat, or hui'ge J 1. A simple song 
or melody sung by Venotiau gondoliers — 
2 A fiiece of instrumental music composed- 
in imitation of such a song 

Barcou (liRr'kon). n. fit bareone, aug. of 
Itnrva, a barque | A luggage- vessel used in 
the Moditen'iinenii 

Bar-cutter (bili''kut-6r). n. A shearing ma- 
chine w'hich cuts metallic burs into lengths. 
E H Kntqht 

Bard (bant), n. [W. hardd, a philosopher, 
Iiriesi, or ieiuduT, and ns jioetry was the 
vehicle of knowledge, a poet; Ir, and OneL 
6ar(i, a bard I 1 A poet and a singer among 
the ancient Celts, on(> whose occupation 
was to compose and sing vei'ses in honour 
of the hiToic achievements of princes and 
brave men, generally to the accompaniment 
of the harj). The Welsh bards formed an 
hereditary order regulated by laws enacted 
I about A.l>. IWH) They were suppressed by 
! Kdward 1 , but revived by the Tudors.— 

! 2 III modern usage, a poet, as, the bard of 
I Avon; the Ayrshire bard 
j A bard here dwelt, more f.it th-in bard liesecnis. 

Thomson. 

Bard (hHnI), n. [Fr. barde ] A strip of bacon 
used for larding. 

Bard (bard), e t To cover with thin lard, 
as birds or meat to be dressed. 

I Bardasht (bar'dasli), n |Fr bardache; Sp. 
hardaxtt, from Ar bardaj, a slave 1 A Iwy 
kept for unnatural purposes 

Barde (bard), n. TIu> trniipings of a horse. 

I For derivation and full definition see Hakbk, 
whii'li IS a eomiption of this w'ord, but the 
form most fre(|uently met with ] 

Barded (bard'ed). a [See Bakbe.] Wear- 
ing defensive armour; richly caparisoned. 

; ' /raided horses ' Iltdinahed. ‘ Fifteen hun- 
tlred men . . barded and richly trapped.' 
j SUne I Rare in this form j 

Bardesanist (bar-dos'an-ist). n One of the 
j follow'ers <if Bardeaaneb, of Kdessa, in Meso- 
]>iitnmia. in the second century, w'ho taught 
tliat the uetioiis of men deiamd on fate, to 
which God liinisclf is subject, and denied 
the iiiearnntion of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion 

Bardic (liard'ik), a Pertaining to bards or 
to their poetrj'. ‘The bardic profession.’ 
r Wartou 

Bardin,! BardyuRCt (imrd'in, hkrd'iug), 91. 
|.Soe B.^kmk j Slitit a complete set of 
tra])ping8 for a horse 

Bardish (bariPish) a Pertaining to hards; 
written by u bard *Barduih imposturea' 
Selden 


Into several geneni. as Pogotiias. the species 
of which inhaliit Africa, sometimes referred 
to the family ('apitonidir; Biicco, or true 
hariwts. found in Africa and America; and 
'ramatia, or pniT hirds. inhabitants of Arne- 
riea. 

Barbette (l»ftr-l»et'). « fFr 1 The platform 
or breastwork of a fortification, from which 
the cannon may he fired over Uie parapet 


' Bardiam Oiard’irm). 71 Hie science of bards; 
' the learning and maxims of hards 
Bardling (hard'ling). n. [Dim. of hard.] An 
inferior liard: a mediocre poet. 

Bardabip (bard'ship), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being a hard; a poet or bard. Byron. 
Bare (h&r), a. [A Sax. bar, hare; leal, her, 
8w Dau bar, 1). Itaar. Q. bar, bear, Goth, 
(hypothetical) 6atfu«, Slav. 601, Lith. botuc; 
probably from a i-oot meaning shining seen 


Fite, fitr, fat. fall; mb, met. her; pine, pin; n6te. not. mhve; tube, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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in Skr. bhdt, to ihine.] 1. Naked; without 
coveiing; as, the arm is bare; the trees are 
bare. 

Thou wast naked and terr. Ezek. xvi. 7 . 

2. With the head uncovered, from respect. 
When once thy foot enters the church, be fiare. 

Herbtrt. 

8. t Plain; simple; unadorned; without polish. 

Yet was their manners then but bart and plain. 

S/fHser. 

4. Laid open to view; detected ; no longer 
oonceidea. 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou must ^ 

5. Poor; destitute; indigent; ill-supplied; 
empty; unfurnished; unprovided with what 
is necessary or comfortable. 

I have made Esau bare. Jer. xlix. so 

Often ftdlowed by of; as, the country is barr 
of money. 

Tho* your violence should leave them bare 
Of gold and silver, swords and darts remain 

Drydtn. 

6. Alone; unaccompanied; mere. 

It was a bare petition of a state. ^hak. 

7. Threadbare; much worn. 

It appears, l>y their bare liveries, that they live by 
your bare words Shak 

8 . t Raw; excoriated. 

How m.iny flies . . . 

Du seiri' upon a beast whose back is bare. 

Spenser. 

9. t Lean; spare. 

Fal Fur their bareness, 1 am sure they never learned 
that of me 

Prince . . Unless you call three flngers in tlie ribs 

bare Shak 

—The hare, (a) in art, the nude (&)t Tho 
uncovered or unhidden surface; tho body; 
tile substance. [Rare.] 

You have touched the very bare of truth. Marston. 
— UTuier bare polet {naut), applied to a ship 
without any soil set whatever, in a gale of 
wind. 

Rare (bar), r.e pret. App bared: ppr baring. 
lA. .Sax. barian, Icel ttera. Sec lURE, a.] 
To strip otf the covering; to make naked; 
as, to bare the breast. 

He bared M\ ancient oak of all her boughs Dryden 

Bare (bar), old pret of bear, now Bore 
Bare-oax^ed (bar'bakt), a 1 . Having the 
back uncovered; unsaddled, as a horse 
* Bare-backed BteedB.' DUtkem -2 Applied 
to an acrobat who perforins his feats on a 
bare-backed horse; as, a bare-backed rider. 
Barebone (bar'bOu), n. A very lean persuiL 
[Rare.] 

Here Loines lean Jack, here comes bartbont Shak, 

Bareboned (bar'bondx a Having the bones 
bare or scantly covered with flesh; so lean 
that tho iKiiies show their forms. 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old. 

Shows me a barebaned ileath by time outworn 
Shak 

Barebonea (liarOionz), n 1 . a canting hypo- 
crite. sti named after Praiw-God Barebonen, 
a fanatic in Oroni well’s time, from whom the 
BarehowH Parliament derived its name — 
2. A very lean person. 

Barefaced (Imr'fast), a. 1 . With the face 
uncovered; not masked ‘Then you will 
play barefaced ’ Shak — 2 TTndisgiiised ; 
unreserved; without contujalnieut; open: in 
a good or indifferent sense 

It (Chnstt.tnity) did not peep in dark corners, but 
with a barefaced confidence openly proclainicd itself 
Parunt- 

3 riidisguisedoroiK’ii.iiiabadsonse; hence, 
shameless; impudent; audacious; as, & bare- 
faced falsehood. ‘ Barefaced treason ' J. 
Baillie. 

Barefkcedly (Mr'fast-li), adv in A bare- 
faced manner; without disguise or reserve; 
openly; shamelessly; impudently. 

Some profligate wretches own it too bare/at edly. 

Locke 

Barellacedne8B(bar'fast-nes).n 1 Openness 
2. Ktfroutery; assurance; audaciousness 
Barefoot (bar'fut), a 1 . Witli the feet bare; 
without shoes or stockings. ' Ooiiig to And 
a barefoot brother out' Shak. *2.t Tra- 
velled or passed over without shoes 

Hedgehogs, wliub 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way. and mount 
Their pneks at my footfall Shak 

Barefoot (liar'fut), adv. With the feet bare. 

' 1 must dance Shak. 

Barefooted 0>ar'f nt-od), a. Having the feet 
bare: applied to certain monks and nuns of 
various orders, who assume a higher grade 
of asceticism by either wearing no shoes, or 
merely soles. 

Bareve (ba-r&zho, n. [From Barigeb, a vil- 
lage of the Pyrenees.] A thin gauze-like 


fabric for ladies' dresses, usually made of 
silk and worsted, but, in the inferior sorts, 
with cotton instead of silk. In reality ba- 
reges were never made in the village from 
which they have their name, tho seat of the 
manufacture being at Bagn6res de Itigorre. 
Baregln (ba-razli'ln), n. [From Bareges, a 
watering-place in the Pyrenees.] A trans- 
parent, gelatinous, mucus-liko substance, 
the product of certain algio growing in sul- 
phuric mineral springs, to which they im- 

C fc the flavour and odour of flesh-broth, 
egin is composed of 40 parts of carbon, 
i 7 hydrogen, 0 nitrogen, and from 30 to 4U of 
ash, chiefly silica. 

Baxegnawn (har'ngn), a. Onawn or eaten 
liarc. Shak. 

BaxeheaAed (bar'hed-ed). a Having the 
head uncovered, either from respect or other 
cause. 

On being first brought before the court, kidley 
stood bareheaded Fronde 

BarebeaAedneaa (barOied-ed-nes), n. The 
state of being bareheaded. 

Jtareheadednesi wa.s in Corinth, as also in all Greece 
anti Rome, a token of honour and superiority. 

Bp. Halt. 

Baxely(lmr'li),ad» 1. Nakedly; poorly; indi- 
gently, without decoration; as, a man barely 
clad: a room barely furnished —2. Kcnrcely; 
hardly; scrimply; as, she is barely sixteen 
3 t Merely; only; without anything more. 

His son is duke . . . /lar'e/r in title, not in revenue. 

Shak 

Bareness »- Tlie state of )>eing 

bare ; uu, (a) want or deficiency of clothing 
or covering; nakedness * And mock ns with 
our bareness.' Shak. (b) Deficiency of ap- 
propriate covering, equipment, furniture, 
ornament, and tiio like ‘Old December's 
bareness.' Shak 

To inakf* oM bareness picliiresque. 

And tuft with gr.iss .i feudal tower. Tennyson. 

(<*) Leanness. [Hare j 
Tor tlicir bareness, I am sure they never learned 
that of me Shak 

(d) Poverty; indigence. ‘The bareness of 
the primitive church ’ South. 
Bare-picked (i»ar'pikt), a Picked Imre; 
stripped of all flesh, as a liotie ‘ The bare- 
picked bone of majesty ’ Shak. 
Itoe-pump (liar'imni)i), n A pump for 
drawing li«|nor out of a cask 
Bare-ribbed (iiarTilid), <7 With hare ribs 
like a skeleton 'Bare-ribbed death ’ Shak 
Baresark (bar'sark). n A berserk or ber- 
serker (which see) 

Many of H.irold’s brothers tii arms fHI, and on his 
own ship every man l»efon- the iii.isl, except his b.iiicl 
of Baresarki, was cithot w’ounded or sl.iiii 

J din Rer 

Baret (bar'et), n. |Fr. barettc ] A priest, 
Inshop, or cardinars cap; a btrettu (which 
sec) 

Bare-WOm (har'wdrii),«. ’Worn bare; inikod 
of turf. ‘ The bare-ioorn common ' Gold 
smith. 

Bar-fee twenty 

Itenee, whieh every prisoner acrjuititMl (at 
llic bar) of felony formerly paid t(» the jailer 
Barful (liar'ful). a. Full of obstructions or 
imped imeuts ' A barfvi strife ’ Shak 
[ Rare ] 

Bargain (baFgln), n 10 Fr. bargaine, bar- 
gagtie, IT harganh, barganha. It bnrgagno, 
L L barcaniu, a Imrgaiii, iraihe; O.Fr har- 

f atgner, harginer, Ac , Alod Fr. hargaigner, 
i. bargnguare, L L bareaniare, to traffle— 
believed by Diez and others to be from L L 
barca, a boat or bark ) 1. A contract or 
agreement lietw'cen two or mure parties; a 
eoinpae.t settling that soinelhing slnill lie 
done, siKiclflcally, a cuntract ]»y which one 
party binds himself ti> transfer the right to 
some property for a consideration, and the 
other party liinds himself to receive the pro- 
]»erty and pay the consideration. ‘'J'o clap 
this royal bargain up of fieaee ’ Shak. 

Ro\ Il.it if vt»u do refiis*- to in.-«rry me. 

You’ll give yourself to this most faithful ^pjthrrdl 
Phe So Is the balsam Shak. 

2.t A Stipulation; tennsof fgrreement ' Upon 
what bargain do you give it me?' Shak - 
3 The thing purchased or stipulated for; 
what is obtuinctJ by an agreement; as, look 
at tny bargain here. 

•She was too fond of her most filthy barpain 

Shak 

4. Something bought or sold at a low price; 
as, he gut these horses a bargain; they were 
sold to him a bargain. ~ To sell a bargain 
formerly meant to make a smart and unex- 
I>ected rejoinder. ‘The boy hath sold him 


a bargain.* Shak.— -To sell bargains alwr 
meant to make indelicate repartees. 

No maid at court is less nsham'd. 

Howe'er for seUing barpatns fam'd. Swift, 

—To Strike a bargain, to complete or ratify 
a ba^aiu, or an agreement, originally by 
striking or shaking hands. —To make the best 
qfa bad bargain, to do the best one can in 
untoward circumstances. 

I am sorry for thy misfortune ; however, we must 
ffiake the best qfa bad barpatn. Arbuthnot. 

—Into the bargain, moreover; besides. ‘ She 
lost a thousand pounds and her bridegroom 
into the bargain.' Addison.-- Bargain and 
sale, in law, a species of conveyance by 
whieh the biirgainer contracts to convey the 
lands to the bargainee, and becomes bv such 
contract a trustee for and seised to the use 
of the bargainee. The statute then com- 
pletes the purchase; that is, the bargain 
vests the use, and tho statute vests the pos- 
Bossloii. — Syn. Contract, compact, agree- 
ment, paction, covenant 

(biiFgiu), v.i. 1. To make u contract 
or agreement ; to make stipulations ; often 
to make an agreement about the transfer of 
property. 

The tlirifly state will barpain ere tliey fight. 

Dtyden. 

Often with /or before the thing purchased. 

So worthless peasants barpatnfor their wives. 

Shak. 

Bnrga-iw (bflr'gin), v t. To sell; to transfer 
for a consideration; as. A bargained away 
his farm: a populiu' use of tlie word 

Bargainee (leir-gin-c'), n in law, tho party 
to whom a bargain and sale is made. 
Wharton. 

(liRi^gin-Ar), n. One who bargains 
or stipulates ; speciflcally, in law, the party 
ill a contract who stipulates to sell anil con- 
vey property to another by bargain and 
sale 

Bargainor (bdr^glu-or), n Hame as Bar- 
gainer, 111 law 

Bargaretft n, [Fr. hergrrette, a little pas- 
toral song.l A sort of song Chaucer. 

Barge (Imrj), n |0 Fr barge, L.L bargkh 
barga, barca, bark See BAItqUK, whieh (ss 
well as bark) is simply a ililfereiit form of 
this word.] 1. A pleasure-boat ; a vessel or 



State Burge. 

boat of stale, furnished with elegant apart- 
meiits, canopies, and cushions, e,qiiipped 
with a banil of rowers, and decorated with 
flags and stroainerM, used by sovereigns, 
oflhsers, and magistrates. 

The barpe she s.it iii, like .i liurnish’d throne, 
Ttiiin'cl on tlic water .\/iak 

2 A flat-bottomed vessel of burden for load- 
ing and unloading ships, and, on rivers and 
canals, for conveying goods from one place 
to another 

By the nnirgiri, willow vcil'il, 

Slnh" tin* lie, ivy barpa trail’ll 

lly slow horses 7 ennyson. 

3. A boat of long, slight, and spacious con- 
struction, generally carvel-built, double- 
banked, for the use of udniirals and captains 
of sliips of war Smyth 4 A boat for pus- 
sengers and freight, two-decked, but with- 
out sails or imuer, and towed by a steam- 
boat. [American ] 

Bsurge - board ( bui’J * bard), n. [ Probably a 
coiTiiption of acme- heard, which is also used | 
111 arch, a board generally used on gables 
where thereof extends over the walLnsiially 
projf'cting fnim the wall, and either cover- 
ing the rafter that would otherwise be visible. 


ch, chain; Oh, Sc. loch; g, go; J.iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, fhin; w, trig; wh, ichig; zh, amre.— See KBT. 
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or oocupying its place. The earlieat barge- 
board! oelong to the fourteenth century, 
and many of thoBe dating from this and the 
fifteenth century are beautifully decorated. 



Itorge-board f‘f isth « ciitury. (u kwrils, Berkshire 

They are iiHimlly nitlnir foatlKsivd or flan- 
nelled or |)lrri‘(uJ witii a MerioH of trefoilH, 
qiiatrefoilH, A'-c , or have tlicir Hurfac.es 
carved with foliage After tliiii period liarge- 
board! gradually loHt much of their luihl 
and rich eHeet. 

Barge-couple (hUri'ku p]). n InarcA one 
of the rafterK placed under the harge-coiimu, 
which Bcrvc hm groundH for the harge-lMiardH, 
and carry the plastering or boarding of the 

HOffitS 

Barge-oourae (btirJ'kdrH). n in hrirklajh 
iuft, a fiart of tlie tiling which iiroJcc.tH Im‘- 
yotid the priiu'ipal rafters in liiiifdingH when; 
there is a gable ; also, the coping of a wall 
formed by a course of bricks set on edge. 
Bargee (l>firjv>), u one of the crew of a 
barge or canal iioat 

Bargeman (liiirj'iiian). n The man who 
riianages a barge. ‘ And backward yode as 
itaryemfu wont to faro.* Stunuifr 
Bargemaater (liarj'mas-ti'r), n I'ho pro- 
prietor of a iiarge conveying goods for hire. 
Barger (burj't'^r), n The inanager of a Iiarge 
*1110 liondoii fiarf/crs ’ Cnrnv (Hare 1 
Bar-gown (bhr'goun). n. The gown or dress 
of a lawyer 

Bargueet. Bar-gliaiet (bai^gcst), n | Per- 
haps lit hier-iffuNt! -A Sax /w#»i\ a liier, 
mat, umt. Sc ghniMt, a ghost or spirit 
ItitHoii. however, says It wits so cnllcil from 
Apfiuariiig near fairs or stiles ] A kind of 
liobgolilin, spirit, or ghost believed in in the 
north of Kiigland, its appiMtrancc to any 
one was sufiposed to proguostieute death or 
other great calamity. 

Hr iiiulcrstiiiiil (irerk. and llobrew, nnd 

llirrcfnn*. ai (.ording to Ids brother Wilfrul. nerdrd 
not to i.irc for Khaist or htri;H,u\t, dnil or dnlibir 

Barla (luVri -a), a Baryta (which sec) 

Barlga (lia-re'gn), a. fSp ] A kind of infe- 
rior silk liroiight from tfie Bust Indies 
Barilla (ba-riria). n j.Sp Imrilln, impure 
sotla, also the nlant from wliich it is pro- 
duced ] 1. A plant, the SaMa aatim, nat. . 
onler riienopodiueeie, cultivated in Spain 
for its ashes, from which the purest kind of < 
mineral alkali is obtained , used in making I 
glass and soap, and in blenching linen The I 
plant is cut and laid in heaps, and liiirned, i 
the salts running into a hole in the ground, 
where they ftinn a vitrltled luin)i ‘i The 
commercial name for the iminire eiirbonate 
and sulphate of soda imported from Spain 
anil the Is^vant. tibiained from this plant, 
08 also from liati* marittma and other 

E lants growing in salt marshes. British . 

arilla or kelp is a still more impim' alkali . 
obtained from burning seaweeds. 

Barlllet (bnr^ll-let). n \Vt , dim of fairif, a 
barrel ] The Immd or ease eontaining the 
mainspring of a watch or spring-clock ; Uie 
funnel at a sucking-pump 
Bar-iron (bgr'l-<)rii). n iron w'rought into 
malleable bars by puddling and rolling 
Barlta, Barltah (iw-rPta). n. A gtnms of 
Australian and New Oitinea gregarious eoni- 
rostral binls, otherwise called IMlorhiuus 
or Streiwra, remarkable fur their large and 
almost straight bill, whose base extends 
very far back on the forehead : eloasetl by 
some with the Laniida\ by others witli the 
Ckirvldie. The piping-crow (J!, tibicfn) of 
New South Wales Is the best ktniwn siwcies 
Baritone (liar'i-tdn). n. and a. Same as 
Baryhtne. 

Barium (bAVI-um), u. [Qr haryg, heavy. See 


Baryta. 1 ftym. Ba. ; at. wt. 137. The me- 
tallic basis of baryta, which is an oxide of 
barium. Till recently it was believed to 
resemble silver, but Clarke says it has the 
colour and lustre of iron, and according to 
Matliieson It is a yellow powder. It is 
much heavier than water, sinking even in 
sulpliuric acid By exposure to the air it 
attracts oxygen, and becomes slightly co- 
vered with a crust of baryta; it fuses before 
it liecomes red-hot ; and when moderately 
lieateil and exposed to the air it bums with 
a deep rod light It has, however, been os 
yet obtained only in small quantities Ba- 
rium Is susceptible of two degrees of oxida- 
tion ; the first is called proUtxuU of liarium 
(Bad), or baryta, and the second peroxide 
(Ba0.j), a gray fMiwder. It forms c.omtiound! 
with chlorine, iodine, bromine, fiuoriiie, and 
Huliiliur. 1 1 occurs abundantly os a sulphate 
and carbonate, but is never found native. 
Bark (bark), n fDan and Hw. hark, Icel. 
lHtrkr,i» AorArc, bark. J 1 The exterior cover- 
ing of exogenous plants, composed of cellular 
and vascular tissue it is separable from the 
wood, and consists of four layers : Ist, the 
(‘pulermitt or eutide, which, however, is 
scarcely regarded os a part of the true bark; 
2d, the* rptphUemn or outer cellular layer 
of tlie true bark or cortex; 3d, the 
phlmim or middle layer, also cellular; 4tii. 
an inner vasc.iilar layer, the liber, called 
also the eudophlopum. Kndngenoiis plants 
have no true liark Burk contains many 
valualde products, as gum, tannin, ttre.- 
2 A spticial kind of bark, more particularly 
Peruvian bark See ClNOMONA 
Bark (iiArk), v e 1 To strip bark off ; to 
peel ‘ This pine is barked ' Sltak. Hence, 
to strip or rub off an outer covering, as 
skin; us. to bark one's sliins. 

Sii aft«?r getting iin (the trcrl three nr four feet, 
down they tame idtUicruig to the ground, dariittn' 
llieir arms and faces. 7\ Hughes. 

2 . To cover or inclose with bark; as, to Irnrk 
a liouse. —3.1 To cover, as the bark does a 
tree. 

A most instant tetter hark'd about. 

Most laz:tr-hke, with vile and loathsome cnist, 

All my smooth bo<ly. Shah. 

4 To apply bark to. as in the proi*ess of toii- 
tiiiig; to tun - 5. To colour with an infusion 
or decoction of bark ; as, to hark sails or 
eortlagc 

Bark (bUrk), n. Hamo as Barque (which see) 

(J steer my hark to F.rin's isle, 
l*or 1 nil IS my home. M«ort 

Bark (Itilrk), v i. (A Sax bewean, byrcjtn, 
Icel berkja, to liark 8keat thinks this 
a mndification of break, A. Sax brrean, to 
break, to crack, to siiai>. Also list'd in the 
sense of tti roar 1 1. To emit the cry of a 
dug, or H similar stnind.- 2. 'I'o elumour; to 
pursue with unreasonable clamour or re- 
proach ; usually followt'd by at ' To hark 
at sleeping fame.’ Sjteniter 
Bark (tdirk), n The cry tif the domestic 
(log; hence, a cry resembling that of the 
dog. such us Is emitted by some other aiii- 
nials, as the prairie-dog 
Barkantlne (bark 'an -tin), n. Same as 
Barquantiiu' (wliieh mmj). 

Bark-bed. Bark-stove (bark'bed, bkrk'- 
stiiv). n In hort a lied formed of the spent 
bark used by tanners, which is placed in the 
inside of a brick pit in a glazed lioust', con- 
structed for forcing or for the growth of 
tender plants It prcnluces an artificial 
warnith by the fermentation of the bark, 
and also keeps the atmosphere of the house 
constantly damp The name is now applied 
also to any mass of fermenting matter, or 
even to a reservoir of hot water in a hot- 
house, the object of which is to siipjily the 
atmosiihere with heat and moisture 
Bark-^und (Imrk'lNinnd), a Having the 
bark bio firni or clost' 

Bar-keeper (bar'kep-^r), n One who at- 
tends to the bur of an inn or other place of 
public entertainment. 

Barken (Imrk'en). r i [1*'rom bark, the rind 
of a tree ) To become luurd; to form a crust 
[Scotch. I 

The licM wnv’v to let the blood harkeu on the cut 
— th,it saves planters Jlir W Stott 

Barker (liHrkV-r). n. i. An animal that 
barks; a }K^rsoii who clamours unreasonably 
• They ore rather enemies of my fame than 
me, these barker^.' B. Jiomm -2 A cant 
name for a pistol, as also for a lower-deck 
gun in a shi]i - 3 A imnt name for a person 
stationed at the dinir of a house w’here auc- 
tions of Inferior goods are held, to invite 
strangers to enter; a touter; a tout 


(bkrk'erX n. One who itrips treei 

of their bark. 

Barker*! Bim(bitrk'6RinllXn. Aningeni- 
ouB machine, moved by the centrifugal 
force of water, 
invented more 
than a century 
ago by Dr. Bar- 
ker, and form- 
ing one of the 
simplest wa- 
ter-mills ever 
constructed. It 
eonsists of a 
vertical axis 
0 P, moving 
on a pivot at 
D, and carry- 



ing the upper 
mill-s^ 


stone w, 
after passing 
through an 
opening in the 
fixed millstone 
n. Upon this 
vertical axis is 
barkers Mill fixed a vertical 

tube TT, com- 
municating with a horizontal tube A B, at tlie 
extremities of which, A and n, are two aper- 
tures in opposite directions When water 
from tile mill-course m N is introduced into 
the tube T T. it Hows out of the apertures A 
and B, and by the pressure of the water on 
the parts of the tube opposite the apertures, 
the arm A B, and consequently the whole 
machine, is put in motion The bridge tree 
a ft is elevated or depressed by turning the 
nut c at the end of the lever eft The grain 
to be ground is poured into the hopper H. 
As modified by Mr .lames Whitelaw, it is 
extensively employed under the name of 
the Scotch turbine. 

Barkery (bark'^r-i), n A tan-house, or place 
where bark is kept. 

Bark-galled (bark'ggld). a. Having the 
bark galled, as a tree. 

Barking-bird (bkrk'ing-liftrd). n. The Pter- 
optochoe rubeeula, a teiiuirostral bird com- 
mon in Chiloe and Chonos. islands in tlie 
South American Archipelago. It has re- 
ceived its English name from its cry, which 
t reMMuhlos the barking of a dog. 

: Barking- Iron (bark'ing-i-6m). n. An in- 
strument for removing the bark of oak and 
other trees, which is used fur tanning. 
Barking -trone (bkrk'tng-l-ftrnz). n. pi A 
slang name for pistols Marryatt 
BarldeSB (liUrkles), n. Destitute of bark. 
Bark-louee (barkaons), n A minute insect 
of the genus Aphis that infests trees 
Bark-mill (bArk'mil), n. A mill for crush- 
ing liark for the use of tanners and dyers. 
Bark-paper (bark'pa-)>(’‘r). n Vaper made 
from bark ; specifically, imper niude from 
the bark of Browntouetia }Mt^tyrifera . a tree 
common in South 'eastern Asia and ( i(*eunica, 
whei*e the paper made from it is the usual 
writing material E II Knvjht. 

Bark-pit (bark'pit), II A tan-pit, or pit for 
tanning or steeping leather. 

Bark-roBBing Macblne, n. A machine for 
removing the rose or rough scaly portion 
from tlie outside of bark 
Bark-Btove, a. see Bark-bep 
Barky (luirk'i), a. Consisting of bark ; con- 
taining bark: covered with bark. ‘The 
barky fingers of the elm.’ Shak 
Bar -lathe (lair'laTiiX n A lathe whose 
beam (ir shear eonsists of a single bar. usu- 
ally triangular in cross-sef’tioii 
Barley (bar'll), n [U.£ barlic, barlich, her- 
lie, berltch, from A. Sax here, barley, and 
tear, a plant, an herb (also a leek): comp. 
garlic, eharlttck, hemlock Bar, here. Is of 
cognate origin with L far, siielt There is 
a remarkable similarity in some Celtic 
words, as W barlyn, brend-com, barley-- 
bara, bread, and Utes, pi llyenn, herbs or 
plants; Coni, ftar/iz.1 The name of grain ob- 
tained from several species of Ilurdeuin, nat 
order Graminea>, used especially for making 
malt, from nrhich are prepared fermented 
liquors, as beer, porter, and also whisky : also 
the name nf the plants yielding the grain. 
Varieties of the siiecies H. dietiehum, two- 
rowed barley; //, vulgare, four-rowed bar- 
ley: and U. hexaetichuin, six-rowed, are 
those principally cultivated in Britain. The 
varieties of the four and six rowed species 
are generally coarser than those of the two- 
rowed. and adapted fur a poorer soil and 
more exposed situation. Some of these are 
called here or bigg. Barley is better adapted 


Fftte, fkr, fat. fall; m6, met, hftr; pine, pin; nfite, not. mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abtme; S* fog. 
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for cold olimates than any otlier grain, and 
■ome of the coarser varieties are cultivated 
where no other cereal can be gruwii. Pot 
or Scotch barley is the grain deprived of the 
husk in a mill. Pean barley is the grain 
polished and rounded and deprived of husk 
and pellicle. Patent barley is the farina 
obtained by grinding pearl barley. This 
grain is used in medicine, as possessing 
emollient, diluent, and expectorant quali- 

teriey (bkrli). [£. parUy, from Fr. parUr^ 
to speak, hence to cease from contest with 
the view of treating or of holding a confer- 
ence.] A cry among children at certain 
games when they wish for a truce or tem- 
porary stop. (Scotch ) 

Barley-aveler, Barley-awner (bftr'ii-av^ 
el-dr, oarli-an'6r). n. A machine consisting 
of parallel iron plates flxed to a frame, for 
removing the avels or awns of barley, and 
leaving the kernels clean. Called also Bar- 
Uy-hummeller. 

Barley-bird (bhrli-bdrd). n. 1. A name of 
the siskin (FrinffUla spintut). - 2 A name 
given also sometimes to the wryneck {Yunx 


Barley-brake, Barley-break (inir'ii-brak). 
n. An ancient rural gainc played round 
stacks of barley or other grain, in which 
some of the party attempt to catch others. 

She went abro.id thereby 
At barlfy-hrake her sweet swift fret to try. 

Rir /' Sidney. 

Barley-bree, Barley-broo (i»arai-bre, bai'- 

li-brd), n. [Barley and bree, hrno (which 
see).] Liquor made from malt, whether 
by brewing or distillation ; ale or whisky. 
rRcotcb. 1 

Barley-broth (bhr^li-broth), n. 1 Broth 
made by Itoiling barley and meat along with 
vegetables [Scotch. ]— 2 Beer: used in con- 
tempt Comp Scotch barley-bree. 

Can <ioddrn water 

A drenrh for sur.reinM J.'ides, their harley-hredh. 
Decoct their cold hlooa to such valiant heat? 

Shak 

Barleycorn Omrii-kom), n. [Soc coun i 
1. A grain of barley. -2 A measure equal to 
the third part of an inch — John, or Sir 
John Barleycorn, a humorous porsoniflea- I 
tion of the spirit of imrioy, or malt liquor: a 
usage of considerable antiquity 

Barley-fever (bArli-fd-ver).9i illness caused 
i»y intcmTierance, (North of Kiigland ) 
Barley-huUer (bkrai-hul-6r). n a machine ; 
for removing the husk or busk and pellicle I 
from the grain of barley to make (Htt or ' 
pearl barley. See under Barlst. 

Barley -hummeller (bkr'li-hnm-el-dr), n. 
Same as Barley-aveler, 

Barley-meal (harli-mel). ?». Meal or flour 
made frfuii iiarley 

Barley-mill (bar'li-mll), n. Same os Barley- 
knller. 

Barley-slok (littrai-sik), a Sick after in- 
toxication. (.Scotch.] 

Barley- sugar (b&r'li-shu-gdr). n. Sugar 
l)oiled till It is brittle (formerly with a de- 
coction of barley), and candied. 

Barley-water (likr'Ii-wft-ter), ?i. a decoc- 
tion of pearl barley used in medicine as an 
emollient 

Barm (barm), 9I. (A Sax heonna, beanna, 
Fris. benne, barm, Sw harma, Dan haiine, 
L. G bonne, banne, barm, G barmc, barm, 
yeast, perhaps from the verb to bear, as G 
Kefe, barm, from heben, to heave, and Fr. 
levain, leaven, from lever, to lift, or more 
probaldy from root of brew ] Yeast; tlio 
scum or foam rising upon beer, or other malt 
liquors, w lUi fermenting, and used as leaven 
in bread to make it swell, causing it to be 
softer, ligiiter, and more delicate It may 
be used in Ibiuurs to make them ferment or 
work. It is really a fungus, Torula Cere- 
vieiO!. See YKAST, FERMENTATION 

Barm (barmx n. Same as Berm (which see). 

Banuaid (baFmad), n. A maid or woman 
who attends the bar of an inn or other place 
of refreshment 

Bar-master (bRr^mas-tdr), n ((» bery- 
meieter, a surveyor of mines; comp Intr- j 
mote.] A comptroller of mines. 

Barme,t n. (A Sax. beann, barm, O .Sax. 
Dan. and Sw. barm, G<ith bartne, the bosom: 
Icel. bartnr, the lap of a garment, a brim, 
and later the bosom ; from rout of verb to 
bear.] The bosom; the lap. 

Barmecide, Barmadde ^r^me-sfd, bsF- 
ma-sid), a. [Fnim Barmecide, the name of 
a powerful Persian family. See story of the 
barlier's sixth brother in the Arabian 
Nights, to whom Barmecide pretended to 
give a sumptuous feast, which Schacabac 


professed to eat and enjoy, although there 
were no viands brought forward at all.] A 
term applied to what is tantaUxing and un- 
satisfying; mock; sham; without substance. 
‘ A Barmecide feast. ' Thackeray. 
Barme-cloih,t u. [See Barme.] An apron. 
Chu ueer 

BarmlUan (liar-miFyan), n. An old name 
for a kind of fustian goods largely exiMirted 
from England, 

Bamikyn, Bamikin (bkrm'kin), n. [From 
berm (which see).] Tiie rampart, or outer 
fortifleation of a castle. 

And broad and bloody rose the sun. 

And on the bartHkyn shone. Oldbaliad. 

Battlements and barmkins and all the other ap- 
purtenances of a Strength, as such places were 
called. Lever. 

Barmote, Barghmote (bdr'mdt, barg'mdt). 
91. (A. Sax hery, a hill, and mole, an assein- 
bly. 1 Tile name of two courts having juris- 
diction over those parts of the hiiiulred of 
High Peak in Derbyshire wliieh belong to 
the duchy of Lancaster, and are tiierefore 
crown puBsossioiis, the crown having liere 
the right to the mineral duties Tlie yreal 
barmote is held twice a year for swearing 
iu the grand-jury, &c.', the little Imnmde is 
held as occasion may require for tlie trial of 
actions Both are presided over by a judge 
calbul the steward 

Barmy (barm'i). a Containing barm or 
yeast ‘ Of windy cider and of barmy beer. ’ 
Dryden. 

Ban (bam), w. (A. Sax. berern—bere, bar- 
ley. and cern. nr ern, a house, a roiMMtitory; 
comp. A Siu horeem, a stable; elirpem, a 
sleeping place.] A covered building for se- 
curing grain, hay. flax, or r>ther fitnn pn>- 
duce : in Aineric.i it may be fur stabling 
horHe.s or cattle 

Barn (Imrii), r.t. To store up in a bani. 
Shak 

Men . . . often up the chaflf, and bum uii the 
gr.im. Fuller. 

Bam,t Bame,t n A child. See Bairn. 

Mercy on's, a hnrne; a very pretty barnel A boy 
or A thIUl, 1 wonder? Slmk 

Barnabee (bdr'na-be), n The lady -bird. 

I Provincial ] 

Barnablte (iMir'na-bii). a. Of or belonging 
in the order of St. Barnabas; as. a Barna- 
bite iiiotik, a Banmbite friar. 

Barnabyf (baFna-bi), » An old dance to a 
quick movement 

Bounce! cries the porthole— out they fly, 

And make the worul diiiicc Farnaby Cotton 

Barnacle (bdr'im-kl). 91 (Fr bemacle, bar- 
nacle, L L. hernacula, for pernacvla, dim 
of L jtertia, a bam. and also from its slinpe 
a kind of sliell-flsb, a l}mi>et. This is the 
origin according to Max Mtiller, who derives 
the word in tlie meaning of goose from Hi- 
bernia, Ireland, supposing that the barnacle 
geese were ungitially called hiberniculat, or 
Irish geese, and that the flimilarity in the 
names gave rise to tlie extraordinary belief 
regarding the origin of these binis (See 
below ) As the name of a kind of Hhell-flah, 
however, the word may be from the (’eltic 
rather than tlie Latin ; comp PV, branache, 
brenache, bamaehe, Gael, bairneach, bar- 
nacles, limpets; W. brenig, limpets, Manx 
barnagh, a limi»et ] 1 A stalked cirriped, 
genus Lepas, family lA^padidii;, often found 
on the bottoms of ships, on 
pieces of timber, floating in or 
fixed below the surface of tlie 
sea; the goose-mussel The 
name has also been loosely 
applied to other cirriiKMis, as 
the Hpeeies t»f the closely 
allied genus Bulanus See 
LEPAI>II»-f':. - 2 A Hpeeies of 
goose (Aneer BemieXa), found 
in the northern seas, but visit- 
ing more southeni climates 
in winter. The foreheail and 
B.rnaMe(/cA» are white, the upper 

anatt/era) part of the body and neck is 
lilack Fonnerly a strange 
notion prevaileil Uiat these birds grew out of 
the l>amiicles attached to pieces of tifnl>er 
flxed or floating in the sea, and lielieved 
also to grow on trees overhanging the sea. 
This lielief may have arisen from some fan- 
cied resemblance of the cirripeds of the 
same name hi birds, somewhat in the same 
way as the plant columbine has received its 
name. The barnacle goose is rather smaller 
than the common wild goose; It weighs 
about 5 lbs., and is rather more than 2 feet 
long. Written also Bemacle 



Sanuuami(bhT'na-kh),n.pl. [O.Fr. bemielee, 
an instrument of torture for the mouth.] 1. 
An instrument consisting of two branenes 
joined at one end with a hinge, to put upon 
a horse’s nose, to confine him for shoeing, 
bleeding, or dressing: in this sense formerly 
used in the singular.— 2. A cant name for a 
)>air of spectaclea 

Baxn-door (bkm'ddr), n. The door of a 
ham.— Barn-door /owl, a name given to the 
common domestic fowls. 

Barn-owl (bttriFoul), ?». The common white 
or church owl (Sfrix flammea), so called 
from being often found in bams, where it 
proves vorj’ useful by destroying mice. See 
Owl. 

Bams-breaklng (l>liniz'brak-ing). 91. Any 
mischievous or injurious action; an idle 
frolic. [Scotch.] 

There is blood on your hand, and yourclothcb are 
tom Wh.it bitms-breakinir ha\e you been at? You 
have been drunk. Richard, and fighting. 

.Sir //'. Scott 

Bam-yard G^iim'yHrd), 91. a yard adjacent 
to a barn. — Bam-yard /owl, one of our 
common domestic fowls 
Barograph (bnr^>-graf), 91 [Or. baros, 
weight, and grnpho. to write.] A self-regis- 
tering iiistriiinent for recording the varia- 
tions in tile pressure of the atmosphere. It 
is made by attaching to the lever of a coun- 
terpoised barometer an arm with a pencil 
in contact with a sheet of paper, and moved 
uniformly by clock-work. The result is a 
continuous trace, whose form com‘si)ond8 
to the variations of pressure 
Baroko, Baroco (bu-ro'ko), n. (A mnemonic 
word ] 111 logic, a syllogistic mood in the 
second figure, of which the first proposition 
is a universal affirmative, and the otiior two 
are particular negatives 
Barollte (bariiVlit), n. (Gr. baroe, weight, 
and lithojt, a stone.] Carbonate of bai'yta. 
See \yiTMERITR 

Barology (Im-roro-JI), n (Gr haros, weight, 
and loam, discourse.] 'fhe science of weight 
or of the gravity of InkUcb. 
Baromacrometer(bR-roni'a-krom''et-6r).n. 
(Gr. haros, weight, makroa, long, and metron, 
measure ] An instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Stein fordetomiiuing the weight and 
the length of iicw-hom infants. 

Barometer (ba-rom'et-dr), 91. [Gr. barog, 
weight, and metron, measure.] An instrii- 
ineiit for measuring the weight or iirossiire 
of the atmosphere The suiiplest Instm- 
moiit of this kiiui consists of a glass tube, 
about 3.*! inches long, hermetically sealed at 
one end, and then filled up with pure mer- 
cury, after wtiicli it is placed peniondi- 
cularly with the open end dipping Into a 
cup or cisteni cuiitaiiiiiig pure mercury. 
Gn the tube lieing inverted the coluiiin of 
mercury sliiks a little, leaviag a vacuum at 



the top till the pressure of the atmosphere 
on tlie surface of the mercury in the cup 
equals the weight of the column iu the tube 
and siipfiorts it When the atmosphere is 
dense its nressure Is greater and the mercury 
is fonted liigher, whereas when it Is rarer and 
consequently lighter, the mercur}' falls, thus 
indicating by its risings and fallings the vary- 
ing pressure of the air. The mean height of 


ch, chain; dh. Sc. lock; g,go; J, job; h, Fr. to9i; ng, 8i9ig; tu, then; th, fkin; w. trig; wh, lokig; zb, azure.— See Kbt. 
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ihe baroiuAter at lea-tevel ii 80 Inohet. 
Thia inatrument was invented by Torricelli, 
•of Florence, in 1643. A water-barometer 
anight be conatructed exactly in the aame 
manner, only in thla cane the column would 
be about 34 feet lii height, water lieing so 
much lighter than mercury. The moat 
common applicationa of the barometer are 
tcj indicate chaiJg(;M of weather and to deter- 
mine the altitude of mountaina, by the fall- 
ing and rlHirig of the mercury (the mercury 
falling the higher the barometer ia carried, 
and conaequuntly the lean the preaaure of 
the air). I n order to show the exact extent 
of theae voriationa the tulnt ia (umiioctnd 
with a graduated acale, ao that aiiiall 
anovomenta in the column are oiMcrvatilo. 
There are aevernl varietiea of tlic baro- 
meter, of which the two kinda moat in uac 
aa a weathor-glaaa arc the common uprigiit 
liarometer and the wheel barometer The 
upright barometer (dcacribcd above in ILh 
aimpleat form) in. when properly <-onHtrucU‘d, 
the moat accurate of till baroinctcrH. Tlio 
wheel iiaromoter ladongK to tlic claaa of 


Siphon n/imnirter 


Wheel liaruiiietei 


aiphon baroniotora. one of which ia ahown 
in the adjoining cut Tlic aiphon Imroineter 
coiialata of a l>ont tube, giuierally of iiniforni 
iMire, having two iinetpial lega The longer 
leg, which inuat be more than :U) inclu’H long, 
In cloacd, while the ahorter leg ia open A 
•iiincieiit quantity of mercury having been 
introduced to illl the longer leg, the iiiHlrii- 
incnt ia aot upright, and the nieriMiry takes 
aiudi a poaltloii that the difference of the. 
levela in the two lega riinreHentH the prea- 
aure of the atiiioaphere In the beat 8i))lion 
ItaroTiiuiera there an* two acalea, one for eaeh 
leg, the diviaiona on one being rcckoiietl nji- 
warda, and on the other downwarda from 
an intermediat.e zero point, ao that the anm 
of the two readinga la the diffei'enee of luvela 
of the mercury In the two braneliea The 
wheel barometer ia fur from being aeeiirate, 
but it ia ofUui preferred for ordinary iiau on 
aceoiiiit of the greater riiiige of Ita acale, by 
which aiiiall dltierciicea In the height of the 
•column of mercury are iium* eaailv observed 
It uanally conatata of a altdion barometer, 
liaviiig a 11. at realing on the aiirface of the 
mercury in the open branch, a UinMid at- 
tached to the float paaaiiig over a pulley, ainl 
having a weight aa a coimterpoiae to the 
float at ita cxtivmity Aa the mercury riaca 
and falla the thread turiia the pulley wliicli 
tinovea the iiide\ of the dial A rack and 
pinion may 1 m' aiibalitiited for the thread aa 
in the cut. 1'he inurliie bnrometei- la aua- 
pended in gimbala, and ia usually con- 
tracted at the bottom to prevent rajdd oh- 
cillationa of the mercury The mountain 
barometer ia a portable morviirlal bai-onu*- 
tor wiUi a tripott suppi>rt and a long acale 
for meaauring the altitude of mountAina 
To prevent breakage, through the oacilla- 
tioiis of such a heavy li(|uld oa niorciiry, 
It ia uaually cairied inverted, or it ia fur- 
nished with a movable buain and a sert^w, 
by nuuins of which the mercury may be 
forced up to the top td Uie column 
Aiteroid itoromefer See under ANKKon>. 
/laremefer .cpiujfc. an apparatus attached to 
the lioller of a steani-engine or other chain- 
her in which a more or lesa perfect vacuum 
la liable to lie formed, to indicate the state 
«f the vai'num A common form ia a l>ent 
ttube witli one end plunged in a basin of 


mezeury, and the other end connected with 
the vacuum chamber. 

Barmnetria Barometrical (bar-d-met^rik. 
bar-6-met'rlk-al), a. Pertaining or relating 
to the barometer; made by a barometer; as, 
barotnetric changes; barmnetrieal exi>eri- 
ments; barometrical nienauremonts. 
Barometrically (bar-u-met'rlk-al-li), adv. 
By means of a barometer 
Barometrograpll < bar-d-mct'r6-graf ), n. 
[(ir baroH, weight, metrnti, measure, and 
: graphb, to write ] An instrument con- 
trived tor inscribing of itself upon paper 
tlie variations of atmospheric pressure 
Barometrograpliy (ba-rom'et-rog'Va-ll), n 

(.See BAKOMkTioKiUAFH J The Science Of the 
barometer; also.the artof making barometric 
observations 

Barometz (bar^o-mets), n llie dccumlient 
caiidex of the fern Cibotium barometz, also 
called the Agnun Segt/iieue, the Scythian or 
Tartarian lamb. See AoNU-S ScYTHICUS 
Baron (barton), n. iPr. baron, O.Fr. Iter, 
here (Itaron in the ). IT bar (baron in 
ac.c). It barmm.Hii mron The origin of the 
word ia doubtful Ita earliest meanings are 
Hiicli as atrong man, bold man, warrior, hua- 
band, iioblottian. and the derivation from 
O fi (1. bar, a mail, fnim beran, Ooth. bairan, 
K to bear, seema as probable as any, whether 
the notion originally attaching to the word 
waa that of one who could bear, aa being 
atrong and robuat. or one who was bom, a 
human being, comp. A Sax broni, a prince, 
which appears certainly to be from beran, 
to liear. to urodiieo. Theae Gerniun etymolo- 
gies Littrc remarks, without being com- 
pletely certain, are probable, though it is 
probable also that the Celt, (f) (’yni.) bar, 
II hero, and perhaps (Gael ) fear, a tnnn, 
have united in coiiHnning and giving pre- 
<‘iaioii to the sense of the (icrmanlc witrd 
in the Itomanco languages. J 1 In Great 
llritain. a title or degree of nobility; one 
who holds the lowest rank in the ])eenigc; 
iiH, Jiaron (or Lord) Auckland; Jiaron Anin- 
<lell of Wardour The children of barons 
have the title of ‘Honourable ’ Grigiimlly 
the barona, being the feudatories of print'cs, 
were the proprietors of land hebl by iionoiir- 
ablc service Ueiice in ancient recorda the 
word barona coinpruhends all the nobility. 
All sncli In England had in early times 
a right to ait in parliament Anci(>ntly 
barona were greater, or amdi as held their 
lunda <if the king in cajtite; or lenner, aneh 
us held their lands of the greater barons by 
military aervice in rapitv “riie prca(*nt 
barona are (1) Jtg preeeription; for that 
they and their niicestors have immemoriiilly 
ant in the CpiKT House (2) llarone by 
patent, having obtained a patent of this 
dignity to tlieni and their heirs mab*. or 
otherwise. (3) Uarone by tenure, holding 
the title aa annexed to land.’ Wharton. 
Formerly, when all barona were not siini- 
inoiied to sit in parliament, the name of 
baroiut by writ was given 
to thoae who actually 
were ao. The word baron 
was not known in the 
Britiali Isles till intni- 
duced from the Coiitiii- 
ent umler the Nonnan y ^ ^ ^ 
princes The coronet of a iCaiflwaaaJ* 
baron of England a insists Comnet of a. B»ro» 
of a plain gold circle, a ith 
six balls or huge iwarls on its edge, cap, A'C . 
us ill a viscount’s. 2 \ title of certain Judges 
or ofllcci's , as, bamni, of the excheyaer, who 
were the judges that tried ensea between 
the King and bis subjects relating t<» the re- 
venue; banaui of the Ctnyue Porte, members 
of the llouat' of Oomiiums, formerly elected 
by the five (afteniards seven) t'lnqiie Torts, 
iuo fur each |Mirt These porta are Dover, 
Sandwich, llomney. Hastings, llythe, Wiii- 
chelaca, and U>e 3 In law. n huslmnd. 
as, baron and femme, husband and wife. 
Haron of beef, in ewtlcery. two sirloins not cut 
asunder 

BaroziagB (Imr'oii-aJX n. 1 . The whole body 

of barons or jiceiii 

til l-n^'lAti.t. uni)i*r llic Nurniank, ths church and 
the Airi'fKvr wert* cmnokrtl. together iftith the 
rst.tlr (it the • •iniiniinity. a term «hik.li then proliahlj' 
drM.ii!n* 1 the inferun holder, id Uiul. whose tenure 
was not tnniir<liate of the i rown /hs*at/i. 

2. ’rite dignity of a barou 3 The land 
w'hitdi givedi title to a baron. 

Baron-oourt (l>ar’on-k«>rt). H See OoURT- 

KAKt»> 

Baroneas (ImFon-os). ». a baron’s wife or 
lutly 


Baronet (bar'on-et), n. [Dim. of ftotm] 
1. 1 A lesser or inferior baron : in this ubim 
the word had not the ipeciAc sense that It 
received in the time of James I. 

Dukes, earls, barons, and haronHtes might use 
livery of our lord the king, or his collar. 

Stat. temp. Hen. tV. 

2. One who possesses a hereditary rank or 
degree of honour next below a baron, and 
therefore not a member of the peerage; one 
entitled to tlie designation of Sir So-and- 
so, Bart. (Christian name and surname being 
given), and having precedence liefore sJl 
knights except those of the Garter. At in- 
vestiture there is no ceremony, the tide 
being given by patent The order was 
foniuleu by .Tames I. in 1611, with the pro- 
fessed object of promoting the cidnnizatlon 
of ITster with Scotch and English immi- 
grants, each baronet being bound to main- 
tain thirty soldiers for three years. 'The 
Tiumber originally created was 200. -J3ar- 
otwie qf Scotland and ilTora Scotia, an 
order of baronets founded liy Charles 1., 
with the professed object of colonizing Nova 
Scotia. Along with the title grants of land 
in Nova Scotia were given, to be held of Sir 
William Alexander, Karl of Stirling, then 
governor of that colony. There Inive been 
no additions to this order since the union 
of England and Scotland, but in every 
other respect the remaining baronets of 
Nova Scotia are on an equality with other 
baionets. 

Baxonetage(bar'on'et'aJ), n. 1 The baronets 
as a body. - 2. The dignity of a baronet. 

Baronet^ (bai‘'on-et-Bi), H. The title and 
digfiity oi a baronet; as. a baronetcy was 
conferred upon liiin in ret'ognition of his 
distinguished scrvicea. 

Baronial (ba-nVni-al), a. Tortaining to a 
baron or a barony. ‘ Baronial iioshessioiis.’ 
Loni Lytton. 

Barony (bnr'on-i), n. 1 Tin* title or linnour 
of a baron, also tlus tc‘rrltory or lordsldp of 
a baron 2 The body of barona and other 
peers Wharton.- 3 In Irelaiul, ii territorial 
I division, corresponding nearly to the Eng- 
lish Inindred, and siippused to have been 
originally the district of a native chief. 

Baroque (ba-rOk'), a. [Fr. baroque. It. 
baroce.o | 1. Bizarre; fantastic; odd in shape 
or general appearance —2 In the Jhie arte, 
apidieil to ornamental deaigiis, architectural 
or other, of a ilorid and incongruous ehar- 
aciei , imUeativc of a taste for display rather 
than for true and aiiprupriate decoration. 
The meaning ia similar t<» that of rococo, but 
baruqae implieb less of taste and beauty 

Baroscope (Imi 'd-skop), n. (Gr baroe, 
weight, and ekopeo, to view ] An iiistra- 
' iiient to allow the weight of the atnio- 
splieri!. superseded by the barometer, 

! Baroscoplc, Baroscoplcal (bar o-akoplk, 

I bar-o-Hko]Tik'iil), u Tertuining to or 
! tletermined by tiie l)ni'Oseu)>e 
\ Baroselenite (bar-O-seTen-it i. n. [(Tr. baroe, 

{ weight, or barue, heavy, ami K eelenite 
I (whiidi see). ] A mineral, sulphate fif baryta, 
j or licavy-spar See BaryTRs. 

I Barosma (ba-roa'ina), n A genua of planta. 

' imt order Rutaeea* ’The leaves of B. 
crenata constitiiU^ the article of materia 
medica called bucku, which is used in 
vurioua chronic nAoetions of the bladder, 
'rhe leaves have a heavy poweKul odour 
and an aromatic taste, ami an- stimulant, 

: antispasmodic, and diuretic I’lie species 
are small evergreen sbruba, with dfitted 
leathery leaves, and small white or red 
Aouera in their nxila 'Phey are all natives 
of the Cape of (bind Hope The Hottentots 
■ perfume tliemsehea with the leaves, w'hich 
have a smell like rue. Suiiietimcs called 
BaryoKina (Gr. Ita rye, heavy. onin*\ siiiell). 

, Barouche (ba-roHir),n IFromO. (*artitecAe, 
which is from It baroecio, biroecio, LL. 
barrotium, a kind of carriage, from L biro- 
' tue, two- wheeled -In#, double, and rota, a 
wheel. BarouehtC ia not u French word, 
tliough its Appearance might lead one to 
think 80 J A four-wheeled carriage with a 
falling top, with seats, as in a coach. 

Barouchet (ba-ro-alm), 11 [Dim. of ba- 
rouche. I A small kind of barouche, nr a 
four-wheeled open carriage with a head. 

Bar-poBt (bar'pdst), n. One of the posts 
driven into the ground to form the sides of 
a held gate 

Bar-pump (bar'pinnp). n. Same as Bar$- 
pump. 

Barquantino (bark an -tin), n [tTom 
barqw, the word being formed on the 
imtdel of brigantine. See BAfigUE.] A 


Fate. hU*. fat. fall; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, ball; i>il, pound; u. Sc. abuue; y. Sc. fey. 




BABQUX 


BARRIOADX 


name applied to a three-maited venel 

S uare-riffged in the foremast and fore-and> 
b rigged in the main and mizzen maztz. 
Barquantlnei differ from three*mazted 
schoonen in haring a brig’s foremast, and 
are generally rather long in proportion to 
their other dimensions. Spelled also Bar* 
quentine, Barkentine, Barkantine. 

BUN|Ue (b&rk). n. [in*, ftarqw, Sp. Pg. It 
and L.L barca, a barque, perhaps through 
a dim. form bariea, from Gr. baris, a skiff, 
though Littr^ derives it from the Celtic; 
Gael, bare. Armor, bark, a lioat, a skiff. 
The D. bark, G. barkt, are probably b4)r- 
rowed from the Ki*cnch. See Barue ] 
1. Ifaut. a three-masted vessel with only 



Uarque 

fore-and-aft sails on the mizzeii-ninst, the 
other two masts being s(| unre- rigged.— 
2. A sailing vessel of any kind, especially 
one of small size. ‘ An armed ban/ue. ‘ Gold- 
nnith. 

Barra-boat ( bar’ra-bdt ). n [ island of 
Barra J A vessel of the Western Isles of 
Scotland, carrying ten or twelve n«*n, ex- 
tremely shari) hire and aft, having no floor, 
but with sides rising straiglit fn>ni the keel, 
so that a cross section would represent tlie 
letter V l^hese vessels arc swift and safe, 
lieing light and buoyant 
Barracan (bnr'a-kan). n. [it. hararane, Sp 
barragan, from Ar harrakdn, said by Sousa 
to be from Per barak, a stuff made of 
camera hair ] A thick strong stuft made in 
Persia and Armenia of camel's hair 'I’ho 
name lias also been applied to fabrics made 
of other materials, as wool, flux, and cotton 
Called also Barragon. 

Banack (bai*'ak), a. [Pr haraijue. It bar 
aeca, Sp barraca, a soldier’s hut. from b i^ 
barm, a bar; comp. Gael barrarlt, branclies 
of trees; G Gael aud Jr bamo-Aoe/. » hut or 
booth, which are from same root ] 1 A hut or 
house for soldiers, especially in gurrisoii . t)n> 
permanent bulldiugs in which liotli otticers 
and men are lodged in fortified towns or 
other places. 

He (Riithot) lldll) hvrrl to see liis catlicdral converted 
into a harraeJk aiic] hts palace iiUii an alelmtise 

If’at/on. 

2. A large building, or a collection of liuts 
or cabins, esjieciully within a common in- 
closure, in which large numbers of men are 
lodged. 

Most of the quarryiiien arc Uretons, and live in 
wooden harraiki . / nsted. 

[Tri both senses generally in tlie plural. ] 
Baxraok-master ( bar’ak-iiias-t(:r ), n Tnc 
offleer who superintends the barracks of 
soldiers - Barmck-mastergoiieral,n.nutt\i:iiT 
who superintends the construction and re- 
pairs of barracks, and atlufits the accomiim- 
dation to the reiiuireinents 
BarraclBde fbaru-klad). n [D baar, Imre, 
and klred, loth ] A home-made woollen 
blanket without na)> [New York ] 
BarraOOOn (bar-a-kon'), n. [FYom Hp. Pg. 
barraca, a soldier’s hut See TUrkack j A 
negro-barrack ; a slave depot ; a bazaar 
where men of the African races are sold. 
Barracoons used to exist at various points 
of the west coast of Africa, also in ('iiiia, 
Brazil, ike African Imrrat'oons were eom- 

r ied of large but low-roofed wooden shells, 
which the human article was stored 
Some had defensive works, to resist the 
attacks of the British forces engaged in the 
slave-trade preventive service. 

Barracuda (bar-a-kuMa). n. | \ative name.] 
A species of jiercoid fish (Svhgrcena Barrtt- 
eiuia). averaging 10 feet in length, found in 
the seas als lut the Bahamas and West I tidies 
Tile colour is deep brown, and the flsh is very 
voracious The flesh is disagreeable, and 
•ometiines poisonous. 

Bamid, Barraid (liarirad, bar'r&d), n. (Cel- 
tic form of barret See BlRSTTA ] A coni- 


cal cap of very ancient origin, worn by the 
Irish down till as late as the seventeenth 
century. 

Barrage (ba-rllzh), n. [Fr. ] in engin. an 
artificial obstruction placed in a water- 
course in order to obtain increased depth 
for navigation, Irrigation, or other purposes; 
a dam; an embankment. 

Barragon (bor-a-gonO, n. Same as Barra- 
can. 

Koniierly in tlie dead months they availed theiii* 
srlvc.s gre.itly by spinning wool for making darra^ 
£0»s, n genteel corded stuff much in vogue at that 
time for suiiiiiier wear. Gttbert irktte. 

Barranca (bUr-rdnlca). n. The Spanish 
name for a deep gully or ravine with ver- 
tical sides, such us are made by heavy rains 
or floods: commonly used in America. 
Barras (bii'ras), n. [FY.] The resin obtained 
fniin Ptiiue inaritiina: galipot. 

Barrator (baria-tor), u. 10.>Y. haratexir, a 
cheater, harat, bamte, deceit. See Bar- 
ter ] 1. One who frequently excites suits 
at law ; a common mover and nmintainer 
of suits and contruveroics ; nn onemirager 
of litigation. 

'Will it nut reflect as tmich on thy charnLtrr, Nic, 
to turn barrator in thy old days, a stirrer up of 
quarrels anioiigst thy neighbours Arbuthnot. 

2. The master or one of the crew of a ship 
who commits any fraud in the management 
of the ship or cargo, by which the owner, 
freighters, or iiisurcm are in j iircd See Bar- 
ratry, 2 3. in HmU law. a judge w'ho 

takes a bribe - 4 In old Seotn law, a clergy- 
man who went abroad iopundinst* a beiieflce 
from the sec of Rome. Written also Bar- 
retor. 

Barratrous (baYa-trus), a characterized 
by or tainted with barratry. 

Barratrously (tiar’a-trus-li >. adv. In a boi- 
ratrons manner 

Barratry (bar'a-tri), n. [See Barrator.] 

1. In law, the praetiee of exciting and en- 
couraging lawsuits and quarrels. 

*TU arrant iutrmtrv that 

I'uiiit-blaiik an action 'g.iiiist «>iir laws Ifuiitbrai. 

2. Til com any species of cheating or fraud 
in a shipmaster or mariner, by which the 
owners, freighters, or insurers art* injured ; 
as, by running away with the ship, sinking 
or deserting Iter, by wilful deviation, or by 
embezzling the tqirgo - 3 Tii ScoU law, the 
crime of a judge wlm is induced by a bribe 
to pronoimce a Jutiginent 4. In old Srotn 
fi'dce law, the ottence of cx)K>rting money 
out of Hetitlaiid to jnireliast; beneflees at 

, Rome. Written also Barret ry. i 

i Barrel (bui-'el), n |f) F’r harril, F> baril, | 
fnunCelt.: W baril, (iuel barail, a barrel i 
’rite root IS seen in W bar, tlie branch of a ) 
tree, a bar. (See Bar) Comp FY hariqne.a ; 


wooden vessel made of //ars or stavi's | 1. A 
wooden vessel of more length than breadth, 
round and bulging in tlie middle, made of 
staves and iteailiiig, and bound with hoops; 
a cask.— 2 The quuntity w'hich a barrel con- 
tains —3 Anything hollow ami long; a tube, 
a cylinder ; as, the barrel of a gun 4 ’I’be 
cylindrical case in a wateli, within wliich tlie 
mainspring is coiled, and round which is 
wound the ehain f». The cylinder studded ' 
with pins which in the barrel-organ opens i 
the key- valves, and in the musical box sets 
ill vibration the teeth of the steel comb by 
which the sound is pn>duced fl The trunk ' 
of a quadruped ascoiitradistiiiguislied from ; 
the extremitfos: generally applied to the ; 
trunk of a horse *A close ribbed-up Imr- i 
rel.' O. W iiolineH -Barrel o/ the ear, in , 
anat. a cavity of the ear, 4 or f> lines deep ' 
and .0 or <> wide, situateil within the mem- I 
brane of the* tyiiipaniini, by which it is sepa- I 
rated from the external passage nr meatun I 
More comiiioiily called the Cavity oj the ' 
Tympanum. —Barrel of a boiler, the cylin- 
drical part of a boiler containing the flues 
Barrel (Imi-'cl), v.t pret & pp. barrelled: j 
ppr barrelling 'I’o put in a barrel ; as, to 
barrel beef. pork, or fish 
Barrel'hellled (»»ar'el-hel-lld>, «. [Hee 
BELLY 1 Having a round and protulierant ‘ 
oi barrel-shapcii liclly I 

Barrel-Bulk (bariel-bulk), n. JSaut a mea- J 
sure of cajiacity for freight, equal to 5 cubic . 
feet. Eight barrel-bulk, or 40 cubic feet, : 
equal 1 ton measurement 
Barrel-curb (baYel-k^rb), n An ojien cv- i 
Under, 3 feet « inches or 4 feet in length, ! 
funned of strips of wood iimled round hori- | 
znntal riiis of elm, used as a mould in well- 
sinking to keep the w'ell cylindrical 
Barrel-filler (bnriel-fll-i^r), n An ajiparatus 
for filling barrels provided with an automa- 


tic arrangement, generally in the nature of 
a float, for catting off the supply of liquid 
in time to prevent overflow. 

Barrelled (bar'eld), a. Having a barrel: 
used generally in composition; as, a double- 
barrelled gun. 

Barrel-loom (bariel-iom), n. A Jacquard 
liMini. See JACqUARU. 

Barrel-organ (bar'el-or-gan). n. An organ 
in which a woollen cylinder or barrel fur- 
nished with pegs or staples, wlien turned 
round, opens a series of valves to admit a 
current of air to a set of pipes, producing a 
tune either in melody or harmony. In an- 
other form of the instrument wires like 
those of the piano are acted on instead of 
pipes, liarrel-organs arc generally portable, 
and mostly used by street-musicians. 
Barrel-pen (baYel-pen), n A pen with a 
split e>iindrical shank adapting it to slip 
upon a round holder. 

Barrel-sorew ( tiariel-skrli ), n A powerful 
apparatus consisting of two large poppets, 
or male screws, moved by levers inserted 
into their heads upon a bank of plank, with 
a femnlt* screw* at each end ; of great use in 
starting a lanneli (.'ailed also Bed-xcrew. 
Barren (barien), a. (G.E harrein, barain, 
barraigne, AV. ; from O.Fr baraigne, bre- 
haine,' brehaigne, sterile, possilily from Ar- 
mor brec’han, sterile Diez refers the O JY. 
to bar, a man (see Barom), and cites ns il- 
lustrative and eonilrniatory So. machorra, 
a barren woman, from macho, a male.] 

1 Iiicnpalde of producing its kind; not pro- 
lific: applied to aniinals and vegetables 
* llie ha rren flg-ti‘ee. ‘ Hooker. 

Tlicrc shall not be mule or female barren .imong 
you Drill vii 14. 

2. rnproduetlve; unfruitful; sterile 'Bar- 
ren mountain tracks.’ Macaulay. — W. Fig. 
not iirodneing or lending to anything ; un- 
siiggestive ; iininstructive : os, a barren 
truntiHc 

Suiiir srhemes will nj>|HMr inirren of hints and 
nuitter, but prove lo bi* fruitful. Swift. 

4.t Not nffertod ; dull ; stiipiil. ‘ Barren 
spectators.’ Shak.- Barren flowerx, in hot. 
flowers which cither bear stamens without 
a pistil, or which have neither Hiiiniciis nor 
pistil 

Barren (barien), n 1. In the Western States 
of America, a tract of slightly elevated land, 
partly prairie and nartly covered by small 
trees, not necessarily imrren ns the iiaino 
imports 2 Any iinprodiietive tract of land; 
as, the iiiiie bairc.tut of South ('nroliiui 
Barrenly (i>nr'eii-1i), adv I'nfniitfiiliy 
BarrenneBB (bar'en-nes), n. 'riie state or 
quality of being barren : (a) incnpaidlity of 
producing its kind; •vaiit of the power of 
Conception 

I pniyrrl for 1 hildrpti, niul thought barrenness 

III wcdioik .1 rcpriMch Milton. 

((;) W^aiit of fertility; total or partial steril- 
ity, in fertility; ns, the bai'rcnncxx of the 
land (r) Want of the power of producing 
anything ; want of iiistructiveiiess. siiggos- 
tiveness, interest, or the like ; want of mat- 
ter. ' /fan ennesM of invention ’ Dryden. 

The bartenness of his fellow students forced him 
genenilly into other comfiuny at his hours of enter- 
t.iinnient. yohnton 

(d) Defect of emotion, sensibility, or fer- 
vency. 

Till gri’iitest saints sometimes .ire fervent, and 
sciiuLlimes feel a barrenness of devotion 

ye* Taylor. 

Barren-BplTlted (bar'en-HiiiYit-ed), a. Of 
a poor or mean spirit Shak 
Barrenwort (liar'en-wfert), n. The common 
name for Kpimediiiiii, a genus of low lierba- 
ccous plants, iiat. order Iterberidaceie, hav- 
ing cnicpiiig roots and many stalks, each of 
wbieli liave three flowen* 'J’lic only Kiiro- 
peun species is F alpinum Siieeies occur 
also in (Yntral Asia, Japan, aiid America 
Barret, Barret-cap (bariet. bar^et-kap), n. 
[FY barrette Sec BiRETTA.J 1 In A Vath. 
Ch. till: cup of a church dignitary. See BlR- 
ETTA 2 A sort of ancient military cap or 
head-piece. Sir W. Scott 
Barretor (imriet-or), n. See Bakkator. 
Barretry (iiar'ct-ri), n. See Barratry 
Barrlcaae (ba-ri-kuir), n [FY. barricade, 
from barre, a bar See BAR.] 1. A fortifica- 
tion tiiade in haste of trees, earth, iiuving- 
sioncs, palisades, waggons, or anything that 
will obstruct the progress of an enemy or 
serve for defence or security against his stiot 

2 A stnmg wooden fence erected urouml or 
along any sjiace to be kept clear, as along 
the sides of a street uii the occasion of apro- 


ek, eftain; Ch, Sc. loch; i!,go; J,job; t, Fr. ton; ng. sitqr; tii. £Aeu; th. fAin; w, laig; wh. wAlg; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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oeiiion til keep Jmck the crowd.— 8. Any bar 
or ohetrnction; that which defenila. 

There rnunt he luch a barviradf ax would greatly 
annoy or abvdutely atop the currents of the atmo- 
sphere. Derham. 

4. In naval arch, a etrong wooden rail, sup- 
ported by staiichionM. extending across the 
foremost part of t)ic <iuarter-deck, in ships 
of war. and filled with ropes, mats, pieces of 
old cable, and full hammocks, to prevent the 
effect of small shot in time of action 
RuricadO (bar-i-k^lO, V t pret. A pp har- 
ncadcAi; ppr. ttarricadiruf 1. To sWp up a 
passagt*: to obstruct. ‘ And the mixed iiiirry 
harrictulcit tlie street.' (Mj/. *2 To fortify 
with any slight work that prevents the 
approach of an enemy 

Barxloader (l»nr-i-k»id'^r), n. fhic who 
om>ts Itarricailes ; speclflcallv. a seditious 
rioter who erects Imrricades in tlie streets 
against government 

Burloado (liar-i-ka'do), n. and v. 'J'hc same 
as liarricadr. 

Barrier (bHr'l-4r).n fFr a barrier, 

from fro rrr, a bar Hec Hau.J 1 In/«r/ an 
obstacle, such as a palisade or stockade, to 
prevent entrance into a fortified ]>lncc. — 
*2. pf A railing or fence of some kind sur- 
rounding the jiliwe where manly sports or 
exorcises, sii(;ii us tilting, were carrioil on. 
lienee 8 t Tlie sports tliemselves 

Thr youiig I-.irl of hisrx .inci other% nniong thrni 
eri(rrt,iiii<*il lipr uMjrsty with tiltings .iiid tuiiriif-ys, 
fiarrift i, iiinik tights, .iml such like arts 0/i(v\ 

4. Any obstruction; anything which hinders 
approacli, attack, or progress; aiiytlting 
staiidliii' in tlie way; an obstacle; as. to Iniiid 
a wall ns a harrier against trespassers; coii- 
stitutioiial barrterti ‘Constantly streiigtli- 
eiiiiig tin* harrier* opposed to our passions * 
Bp PortrnuH. ‘ A harrier to defend us from 
popery ' Bp Burnet - fi A fortress or for- 
tifletl town on the frontier of a country. 
IHarc J 

The c|uerii U guarniitec of thr Dutch, having 
imssrsMim of the Mrrter and thr revenues tin rr«»f 
itefure a peace Su‘tjt 

0 A limit or boundary of any kind; a line 
of separation. 

'Twut that (instinct) and reason what a iiiir harrier! 

Pope. 

‘Barrier Act, tho name given to an act 
passed by tlie( iemu'al Asstuiilily of tiie (‘liurch 
of Hcotlatid ill 1(H)7, by wliicli it is provided 
tliat no cliange can lie made on tiie laws of 
the churcii without first being submitted to 
all tlie prt*sbyterli‘s for their judgment, and 
having received tlie apjiroval of at least a 
majority of them. 'Hie Itnrrior Act is held 
IniUi bv tlie Kstablished and the Fri'e (8iurch 
as of liigh importance, and analogous regula- 
tions liHve been adopted liy otlier Pivsbyte- 
rlan churches. - Barrier reejt, a form of coral 
reef rising from gn«at dcptlis in the Indian 
and Pat'iflc Deeans t<i the level of low tide, 
encircling islantls like a barrier, or running 
parallel t<i cotitinents, with a smooth navig- 
able lagoon eiiannel insiile. On tlie nortli- 
east of Australia there is aclialu of sucii recf'< 
ISM) miles long aiul 10 to 00 miles iiroad, 
called tiie Ureat Burner Beef The liarrier 
T«*of is funned on a sinking soa-liottoin 
BUTlgUdO (bar-r6-gO'dA). n |S|i and I'g , 
tiig-liellied 1 The lirarllian name for several 
monkeys of the genus Lagothrix 'I’liey arc 
the largest of Soutli American monke.vs. one 
measuring M inches in length, of whicli tlic 
tall coiistitiited 20 

Barring (barring), part used as prep 
Kxcepttng. us, harrinn accidents, 1 
iliall lie there ‘ Idttle writing-desks, <-« 
constructed after the fasliion of those 
used by the judges of tlie land, harnoff 
tlie French tiollsh ' Dieken* |rollo(|'] 
Barrlng-oui (bar'ing-out), n. Kxciu- 
sion from a place by meuiiM of locks or 
bars; specifically, tho act of excluding a 
Bclnudmaster from st'hntd by barricad- 
ing the diKirs and windows: abojisli 
siNirt at t'liristmas, now nearly obsolete 

Krvcilt». rrpuMlcs, rrvohiticms. mmt 

Nit graver thsii a tu. hooiheys’ Ai* * nix’ out 
Tennyson 

Barrlnfftonla (bar-ing-tmri-a). n. 

1 From the Hon Daines Barrinttton, an 
Knglish antiquary.] Tlie tyfie genus 
of the Barriiigtoniaceie. consisting of 
trees sometimes of large dimensions, 
with alternate, opjaisite. or whorled 
leaves, often of large sixe; flowers 

111 sulkes or racemea generally laige and 
handsiniie, and In colour pink, scarWt, or 
white; found chiefly in Inula, Malayan 
Peninsula, and the Islands of the l*aciflc 


Ocean. B. aetitangtUa, an Indian apecles, 
yields good timber; B. epeeima, one of the 
handsomest of the genus, yields lamp-oil 
from its seeds ; the seeds, hark, and roots 
of B. raeetnoaa yield drugs used by Hindu 
practitioners , 

Barrlngtonlaoea O»artng-ton-i;a"se-e). n. 
pt A suli-ordor of trees and shrubs, nat. 
order Myrtaceie, natives of the tropics, and 
generally producing very beautiful flowers. 
The stamens are numerous and very con- 
spicuous. the fruit one-celled and pulpy. 
The genus liarriiigtoiiia. including the beau- 
I tifiil B. epeciifsa of the Moluccas. Qustavia. 

' ('areya, and a few other genera, belong to 
, it <‘hildren are said ti» lieconie yellow for 
i a few days after eating the fruit of tho Oua- 
I favia epecima. an American species. 

I BarxlB (tmr'is), n. A name given on the 
; Guinea coast to the chimpanzee, and also 
I t<i the mandrill. 

Bamrister (bar'is-t6r). n. [From bar.] A 
counsellor or advocate learned in the law, 
admitted to plead at the bar in protection 
and defence of clients: it is a term more 
esjiecially usoil in Kngland and Ireland, the 
con'espondiiig tenii in Scotland lieing advo- 
ente, in the United States cmmaellor-atdaw 
Jlarristcrs alone are admitted to jilead in 
tlic HUfierior courta They must previously 
have belonged to one of the inns of cfuirt 
Tlicy are divided into utter or outer ban 
rietere, the Junior counsel, who plead with- 
out the bar. and queen's (or king’s) cminset. 
of a higher rank. Bee COUNSEL. 

Bar-room (baFromX n- A rnnni in a public- 
house. hotel, restaurant, or the like, coti- 
tniiiiiig a bar or counter where refreshments 
are served out 

Barrow (lair'd! n [A Sax bcrctce. a barrow, 
from heran, K to bear, to carry; comp bier 
As to the termination comp arroic.] 1 A 
light siiiull carriage, moved nr carried l>y 
hand. A hand-harrow is a frame covered 
ill the middle with boards, and lioriie by 
and between two men; a wheel-harrow, a 
frame with a box, supimrted iiy one wlicel, 
I and rolled by a single man 2 A wickt'r 
case, ill salt works, where the salt is put to 
drain 

Barrow f 0 air'd), n. [A Sax. bearg, hearh, 
I), harg, Icel bori/r, G harg, bareh, a pig, 
cognate witli I., verres, a lioar-pig, Skr 
I varuha, a hog J A hog, spociflcalfy, u mule 
! iiog castrated. 

I I wiy ' gentle ' though this barrtne grunt nt the won! 

Milton 

Barrow (lair'd), n [A Sax beam, brave we, 
a grove ] In the names of places, a wood 
or grove; as, Ramne-iii- Furness, Bamnv- 
tleld 

Barrow ^Imr'd), n. lA Sax beorg, beorh, 
berg, a lull or hillock, a barrow or funeral 
niouiiil; Dull Sw. O berg, a hill; led. berg, 
ffjttrg, a mck. a precipice; allied to burgfi 1 
1 A sepiileliral mound of great antiquity 
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Twin Barrow. 

formed of earth or stones, found in Britain ' 
and other districts of Europe, in North ' 
America and Asia Barrows are distin- ' 
gttishod, according to their peculiarities of 


form and construction, into long barrowa^ 
bowlt bell, eone, broad, Slc. In the more 
ancient liarrows the bodies are found lying 
extended on the ground, and the imple- 
ments and weapons found in them are of 
stone or bone, in barrows of later date the 
implements are of bronze, and sometimes, 
though rarely, of iron, while the remains 
are generally inclosed in a stone cist and 
doubled up. Where tho body was burned 
the ashes were deposited in a cist, or, at a 
later epoch, in a clay urn. Barrow-burial 
is supposed to have lasted till the eighth 
century In England Wilts and Dorset are 
the counties in which barrows most abound. 
Stone barrows in Scotland are called cairns. 
2 A heap uf attal or rubbish removed from 
a mine. 

Barrow-pump (bar'6-pump),n. A combined 
suction and force pump mounted on a two- 
wheeled barrow, and adapted for agricul- 
tural and fire-engine purposes. E. H. 
Knight. 

Barnilet (ba'rOl-et), n. in her. the fourth, 
jiart of the bar, or the one lialf of the closet 

Barruly (ba'rol-i), a. In her a term used 
wlicTitiie shield is divided barways, that is, 
across from side to side into several parts. 

Bairry ^ used wheiv 

the eHciitcheon is divided 
barways, that is, across 
from side to side into an 
even number of parti- 
tions, consisting of two- 
or inoro tinctures in- 
terchangeably disposed, 
termed harry of six.eight, 
or ten pieces, it being 
always necessary to spe- 
cify the number Barry- 
bendy is when the lines 
run from dexter-ebief to sinister base. &c., 
iiitcrchangealily varying their tincturos.— 
Barrif-pily is another purti(‘ular manner of 
dividing the field into six or more piecea 
Barse (burs), n. [A. Sax. 
hivrs, bears, 1) boars, 0, 
ttars, barsh, a perch.] A 
provincial name for the 
common perch 
BaxB-gemel (barz'iem- 
el). n, pi. [From E. bars, 
and L.gemelli, twins ] In 
her. two or more bars or 
barrulets on an escutch- 
eon placed parallel to 
each other. 

Bar-shear (iiUr'sher), n. A machine for 
cutting metal burs it consists of a very 
strong frame having a fixed lower tdnde 
ami a vertically reciprocating upper lilade, 
between whicli the bur is cut. E. ti Knight 

Bar-shoe (Imr'shb), u. A kind of burse- 
shoe, having a liar across tiie usiini opening 
at the heel to protect a tender frog from 
injury 

Bar -shot (bUr'shot), n Double - headed 
shot, consisting of a bar, with a half 
ball or runiid 
bead at eaidi 
end, used for 
dcstrojing the 
masts and rig- 
ging ill naval Bar-shot, 

coiiiimt 

Barter (bUr't(^r), v.i. [O E bartryn, to har- 
gniii, to liiggle ; G Fr. bnreter, barater, to 
cheat, to trui'k, exchange; G.Fr barat, bor- 
ate, deceit, exchange, barter; It ba- 
ratto, deceit, barter, harattare, to bar- 
ter, to deceive: origin doubtful.] To^ 
traffic or trade by exeliaiignig one com- 
modity for another, in distinction from 
a sale and purchase, in which nione.v is 
|mi(i for the commodities transferred 
Barter (laiFtOr), v t. To give one thing 
for unt>ther : often hdlowed by away; 
as, he bartered away his honour for 
place 

MtiK eyes like wintry streams o'erflow, 

>Vh.it wretch with me would tarter woe? 

Byron. 

He .ilvi bartered av/ay plums ... for nuts 
I.oike 

Barter (Mr'tftr), n. l. The act of ex- 
changing; specifically, the act or prac- 
tice of trafficking by exchange of com- 
modities. 

All ifovernment, indeed every human benefit 
and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent 
act. IS founded on compromise and barter, 
Burke. 

2 The thing given in exchange. —8. An arith- 
metii^al rule by which the viuues of different 

f loods are compared. -B yn. Exchange, deid- 
ng. traffic, truck, interchange. 


Dars-i'emel 


Fite, far, fat. fall: m6. mot. h4r: piue, pin: ndte. not. move; tflbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. ahune; Sc. fsy. 
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Baxtorer ni&r'Mr-^r). n. One who barten 
or traWiTB oy exchanging commodities. 
Barteryt (bhr'Wr-i), n. Exchange of com- 
modities in trade; barter. 

It IS a received opinion that, in most ancient aees, 
there was only bartery or exch.tii(;e of coiiiniodities 
ainoni;st most nations. Latmifu 

Baitll (barth), u. [Aformofft#'rf/t.] Awann 
inclosed place of shelter for young cattle, 
as calves, lambs, &c. [I’nmncial | 
Bartholomew-tide (bar-thorb-mh-tid). n 
The season near St Bartholomew's Day 
(24th August). ‘ Like flies at Jiartholumt'ir- 
tide, blind ’ Shak. 

Bartizan (bur'ti- x 

zan), It. [Of same ¥ 

origin as Sc and a 

O. £ hrattiw, a V n 

fence of boards |ii| -1 

See Brattice 1 In m’ 

arcA a small over- I | 

hanging turret, ~ 

pierced with one !5v" ’ 

or more apertures 

(called halistm r " ^ t i.l lBy ■ - - 

ria) for nu arclito 1 " ' I i HH | - -.m 

projecting gcMier- f,.. *Ttm' 1 v./ 
ally from the . * j|||b - ■ -v ‘ 

angles on the to]i 
of a tower, or 
from the piin))ie( 
or other jiarts of 
a liuilding See * 

BAhiM'K.\i:(A. :{ ; 

Bartont iiiar'ion), tpqgdyp j 

n I A .Sa.v Of re I 

Ido. liarle>-town.] " 

1 The domain lun./.m. M.. i.i. H,,r. 

lands of ii manor lork n.iiiso.m.i 

2 The manor it- 
self - 3. The out-hou.ses ami yards attnehed 
to u mauhioti Snmhry 

Bartra]]l(i)<'ir'tram), u |L /a/ ref A n/m, from 
Dr. pur, lire. I A plant, pclhtory 
Bartzla (lau-t/si-u), n [Aftei John Jlitrtsrh, 
M I) , a triemi of Linmuus | A genus of 
plants, iiat order Scrophularnu'eie, e<uilam- 
ing aiiout thirty sjieeies, which are parasitic 
on the rofith of other plants 'I’hrcc specie^, 
are natives of Britain, H (hUnititen lieing a 
common weed hy waysides ami in <*orn- 
flolds 

Baru (ha-ro'). (Malay name.] A tine 
woolly snhstanee, us(*d for eaiilking ships, 
stuffing cushions. Ac . found at the base of 
the leaves of tlie Smjiu'HiH sacchanjer, a 
sago-palm of the Mast Indies 
Barwln (bar'wm), n Tlie Irisli name for 
the eommou sea-liruam (/*<// 7 cWas re at rutbut- 
tua) 

Barwood (bar'wml), a A red dye wood 
hroiight from .Mriea. pro<lueed hi a iegii- 
minons plant, llaphta mtida See (’vm- 
noop 

Baryosma ti»ar i-os'ma). n See Barosma 
Barystrontianlte (har-i-stron'shi-an-it). h 
((ir On/yx. heavy, .and M utmuttan | A min- 
eral. called also AVroma/Vc, troiii Stroiimcss, 
in Orkney It a vimetA of strontianite, 
being a iiieeliarin al mixture of carliomile of 
strontia, snl))hateof tiarita. and a little lime 
Baryta (tia-n'ta). n [<;r. Oiirns, he!iv>. 
hatyti's, weight ] (BaO > Oxide of haiinni. 
called also /avna/ Cf/rf/i, from its being tin* 
iieuviust of tlie earths, its specific grauty 
tieing 4*7 It is geiieially found in conihi- 
naiion witii sulpiinnc and carbonic acids, 
foiming siil]iliate and carbonate of bar>t:i. 
tin* former of wlncli i.s railed heuxuf-sfm r 
Baryta is a gray iioiviier. has a sharp cansiu- 
alkaline taste, and a strong atliiiity for 
water, in lorms a hydrate with that eh 
iiieiit It forms white salts with the acids, 
ail of winch ai*e poisonous, except tlie sul- 
phate. lt.s aqueous s<ilutioii is an excellent 
test of the presence of carlionic acid in the 
atnuisphere, or in other gaseous mixtures, 
and its soluble salts are exeelleiit tests of 
the presence of siilplntric ai'ui 
Barytes (lai-n'te/;, n (Or I A name used 
liy clicinibts (a) as another name for linrufa 
(wiiich see;. (0) to denote the native ful- 
pliate of baryta, popularly eallccl Hrani- 
Hpar iBaSO^) Si*e Heai I -sI'AR 
BarytiC (ha rl'tik). a Pertaining to, formed 
of. or eoiitaiiiiiig lairyta 
Barytocalclte (i>a-irto-kar'sit), m \iinrifta 
MM calcite See Calx | A mineral eoiisi.st- 
ing of a mixture of carbonate of lime witli 
carbonate of baryta, of a dark or light gray 
colour, of various forms 
Barjrtone, Baryton(i>ur'i-tbn),n [Dr onn/ti, 
heavy, and funoh, tone.] 1. Kaiignig hrtwceu 
tenor and baaa: as, a barytum voii:e .See 


the noun — 2. In Greek gram, having no ae- 
' cent marked on the last syllable, the grave 
iKiitig niulerstood. 

Bary^ne* Baryton (imr'i ton), n. i. in 
lamic, (a) a male voice, the compass of which 
partakes of the common bass and the tenor, 
hut which does not dcs(*end so low as the 
one, nor rise as high ns the other. 1 is range 
is from the lower 14 of the bivss clef to the 
lower K of the treble. Fivqucntly apiilied 
to the jierson possessing a voice of this qiia- 
ii(\ : as, Sigiior S is a great 7>n/7/frnic (/i)A 
musical iiistriimeiii. similar to the viol-de- 
giindm, now entirely disused,- 2 In Girek 
grttut a tliial syllaide with no aceeiit, the 
grave Is-ing understood 
Basal (iia.s'al). a Pei*tainiug to the hn.se; 
eoiistitutiiig the Inise. Jlnsal pluur. in 
rty^tal a plane parallel to the lateral or 
hori/oniai axes - Itasnt rlrarngr, in ciyutal 
ideavage in theiliieetioii of a ha.sul plane. 

Hit sal rairr. that valve lu bivalves hy W'liich 
they adhere to other suhsiaiii‘e.s. 

Basalt (i>a-s]ilt/). n. [L and Dr hasaltrs. id 
inikiiown origin, i A well known igneous 
loek occurring in the mieieiit trap and the 
ivceiit volc.onic scries, hut most ahimdaiitl.v 
ill tin? former It is a Ihie-graincd lieaiy 
crystalline ri*ck. ('oiisistiiig of hahrador fel- 
spar. aiigitc, iiiagiictie iron, and sometimes 
, contiims a little olivine Anamesite is a 
coar.ser, and ilolentr the eoarsest foiin of 
rocks of this coiiqiositioii Mcliqihyre be- 
longs to the same senes Basalt is aiiior- 
]ihoiis. colmmiav, tahniar. or globular The 
I cotiiiniiar form is straight or ciirvetl.perpen- 
I du-nlar oi inclined, soinetiines nearly hon 
I /ontal. the diameter o1 the coluinn.s from 3 
I to iMiiclies.soinetimeK with transversi* semi- 
' sphericiil Joints, m wlii«*h the convex part of 
one is inserted iii the coiienvity ol another, 
and the height from b teet to laO 'I'lie torins 
of the columns generally are pentagonal. 
he\.e.;onal. or o<*tagonal When tbs otnpost'd 
it i.s ftniii'l aNo in round mu-sses. either 
spherical or compressed and leiiticulai 
These roumlcd nias.M's are soinctiiucH <’om- 
p«»scd ot lomcntric la.>ers, w'ith a inn leiis, 
and .Hoiiict lines ol 
pi isms ladiating from fcBiiiwf ' 

a centre Kingal’sCavc, ^ 

in the islaml of Slalla. ■ 

furnishes a rt'inui kahh* 
instance ot h.asiiltic to BilBitlilr ^ 

InmiiK^^ The pillars of ‘ i 

to 'the roughest sc.i toi ' 

ages, have llieir angles •’ ; 

as pcrfc<‘t as tho.se a( 
a distance from tin* ) rj||| 
waves .Sanison's ribs « S 

near Mdmhnrgh also Ikivilt 

consist ot hasull 

' Basaltic (ha-s{»li'ik;. a Bertuininu to lia- 
salt, foiiiicd of or containing basalt 

Basaltlform (ha-salt'i-fonn), n in the form 
ot iiasalt, ( ohiinnar 

Basaltine (ha-s:ilt'iM). n l Bas;itiir horn- 
iiteiidc, a variety of roinnion honddende, so 
called fiom it.s iN-ing otien found in basalt, 

; as it isalso III lavas and volcaine scoine 11 
: IS generally in distinet ciystals. and its 
rolotii IS a JMile black, ol hiack 
1 tinged with green 111. inon* foliated than 
the other xari'-lies. and has heeii mistaken 
for niM-a t! A < ohmm of basalt. Kirtmiii 

Basalting fha .sjdt/iug), « A jirocrsK for 
lltih/ing the seoriie of hlast-tiirnaees for 
iiiuking )i.i\ingund Imildiiig iiiatejial /•; 
//. KiajOf 

Basane (has'an. ha-san'), a |Kr. 
hnsfiiH- I A tanned sliecps skin. Called 
. al.so /iitsif 

' BasanltC fha/'un-it). a (Dr Oasaaos, the 
toiicli-.stoiM* I i.idiaii .stone (»r toneh stone, 
a variety »*f sehisi«»«e lioiii-stoiie See'I'cn en- 
KTONK. 

Bas-bleu (Im-tde), n [Fr., a translation of 
the English. I A hliie-stockiiig. 

Bascinct (has'i 111 t). If lo Fi ha- 

riii' f, dim of Ifiissia, haem, a helmet in the 
foi III of u Imsin. I A light lieliiiet, originally 
without a vi/or. and in this form woin hy 
irifantrv in tin* reigns of Edward 1 1 anil 
II I Knights III battle or tii the lists wore 
a bcaiime or helm over the iimiHored Imsei 
net, hut the great w'eight and iiieoii\eiiieiicc 
of this ponderous head-piece led to its gra- 
ilinil disiise.iind fri»m tiiereigiiid Kieliard II. 
the use of the vJsored haseiiiet lieeame nion* 
and more gciit*ral, the hcaiime ticiiigsrar(*elv 
ever worn hut in the tilt-yard In tlie foin 


teouth and flfteenth centuries a nouk-piece 
of chain mall, called cnmnil (whieh see), was 
worn attached to the bnscinet us a defence 


T4" 




* I, I’lixiMiri'd It.isi ini‘t, list <1 liy 
I lnf.uitr\ 


1 , I'MldlirU il n.ISI IMl t Wllll 4.V 
ni.iil, \\ (>sti]iiiist< I 


for the sides of the face, throat, and chest 
WrittiMi also Basiurt, Ilaseart, Banart 
Bascule (l)a.s'kul>, n (Mr | An arrange- 
ment ill hritlges by W'hicli om* portion bal- 
aiici's another Jlasmh Orblgr. a kind of 
drawbridge in which the floor or roadway 
IS so couiiLerhalaneed that it. may he raised 
111 winde or in lialvos to n vertical position 
Wh<‘ll not 111 Use. 

Base ti>a.s).{r (Mr has. low, It baxsa, low, 
sliallou', from L L. has.sus, low, short, thick, 
a woni regarded hy some as coiiiiectisl with 
Dr hassiin, coinpar of hat/iifs, deep, hy 
others with Ir Oass. W has,' \rmor baz, 
shallow 1 1 t Low ill plac<‘ or position, 
m tli.il liolt* .11) nitr.iin I , il.irk .iiid /’tirr 

\f<einfr 

2 Of little or no value; coarse in tinality; 
worthless. 

J hi h.ttxest whin- plmul) is .1 /'.nr jilmiih Hacon, 
Sow' used in tins senst' only in s)tciiking of 
loet.ils. Mild speidMcally of those nietiils 
whieh easily oxidi/e oi nisi, as opposeil to 
tiuhU’ ‘Dold without any alloi or haurr 
metal ’ Watts ‘Dold, sihi«r. and hnsr lead ' 
Shak lienee .*{ Miaiidnlently dehased in 
lalm*; sniiin'iis. false, as. hi/.se roin 4 . t Of 
or pertaining to Inindile hirth and sliitioii; 
of mean aeeoiint. wiDioiil rank, dignity, or 
estimation anmiig nnai . hiiinhh*, lowly. 

‘ I’easanls and hasu pi'ople.' Sjtrmrr 
' Born to base Iinnnliti ' Sprnurr. b Df 
mean spiiit, moialiy h»w : disingcniioiiH; 
illil>eral, low', without dignity of sen- 
timent saio of persons. *']'ln‘ haur and 
alijeet mnllitnde ■ 'aaiitu 'Base is the 
slave who pays ■ ShaL (i .showing or ]»ro- 
cct'ding from 11 incan spirit saiii of things 
' Him that uttered not Imig base ’ Tnnmsim. 
'The one base thing in the universe to rc- 
cci\e favoiirsand to r<aidcr nom* ’ I’laa rstiu. 
7 t of illegitimate hiitii, iiorii out of wed- 
loc'k * >\ hy bastard ' wh(*relore basrf Shak. 
s Deeji, grave; ajijilieii to sounds; as, the 
Z/bM' sounds «if it viol .See Bass -h In /air, 
not hidd hy honoiirahle tiaiurc; as, a bane 
estate, an estate held hy scrviees not hoii- 
oiir.-ihle, noi III rajatv, or hy villeniigc •'<nch 
It tenure is called base, or low', and the 
tenant a basr tenant 10 Not classical or 
retlned ‘ Hasr Latin ' P'altn - Base rn art,, 
any court not of ieM»jd Hasrfre.u free- 
hold estate of inhei itam-e liaving a qitalifl- 
( atloii Hllhjollied to it, wiiieliinlist hedctci- 
mined whenever the i|nalifleiit ion annexed 
to It eoines touii eiid, a qualified fee- Opposed 
iti h’r-sinipfr, or entire ]MiKKessioii and jii'o 
pel tv Bayf mjfjtatrat, in Snits lair, ihWh- 
jMisilion of lands hy a vassal, to he held of 
iiunselt Iia.sf right, in Sn'fs bur. the right 
w'liii'h a dispoiiei or disjiosei of feudal pro- 
perty a<'<|Uires when he dispones it to ho 
held under himself and not under hi> 
superior. 

Base (hits), a [Mr base, L basis, a Imse, a 
pedi'stai liori’tiwed fioiii Dr basis, lit. a 
going, also ;i loot, a iiase or fouinluthm, 
fi'tiin bamii, to go ( 1 The h<itt<*m of any- 
thing coiisideied Its its sujqioi't, or tlic part 
of a thing on whieh it stands or rests; as, 
the hasr of u eohmiii. the base of u inoim- 
tuin * ( (Hill the hidden bases of the hills.' 
Tea a list m 

I nr w I'll III » tliine .1 liiii.' Hithdiil .1 haie— 
liiKiilts .ill g.iiii‘ 1 1 g>itliL-r for tlir plxe c 

L*-abhe 

•! Ill arrh (a) that |>art. of a eolnnin wldi h is 
h( tween tlie to]> of the jicdestal and tlie 


uh, ciiHin; Ch, .Sc loc/i; 
VoL I 


j, ;oh, ii, l‘i ttiii. 


Ilf. f/ien, til. //(in; w. iMg, wh. ir7iig, /.li, azure -Kec KEX. 
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liotU>m of the shaft; when thtfre is nu pedes- 
tal the part between tlie bottom of the 
'jolumn anil the pavement Hoc entCoLUMN. 
(h) The h»wer projeetiiiK part of the wall of 
arooin, consiatinK of a plinth and ita moiild- 

3 In ffot uiid co/iWt. the <»ppt»«itr ex- 
tremity to th(‘ apex; the ])oint of attiieh- 
ment; the part iieareat the tnink or stem; 
as, the hftfie of u leaf, tin- OaMt of a shell 
4. In a term applied to those eom- 

lUiiiiid siiimtarieeH which unite with a* ids to 
form Halts. & In dnifUttrji, the setting for 
artifieiul teeth In dymuj, a HuhHlam'e 
that liUH an afflnitv for both the cloth and 
the coloiirinK matter, a mordant 7 In 
Jtn'I. the exterior Hi<le of the p<dyKon or 
that JtitaKinary line whn-h Jk drawn from 
the point or Halieiit anule of one baHtiori to 
the point of the next, k In the line 

or surface foririim; tiuit |>art of a 11^' it re on 
w'liieh it IH Hiipposed to stand : the Hide op 
posite to the apex The buHe of a hypeibola 
ora parabola iHaltne formed l»> the eom- 
uioii inierseetion of the secant filaiio and 
the base of the cone In Ac/ the lowa-r 
part of the Hhielil. the eliariie.s on whieb aie 
Haid to be in tn/Kr. 10 ,!///«/ (o)a tract of 
eoiintry protected liv fortiticat ions, or sti on;' 
by iiaiiiral advaiilap’S. fr4(m which the 
operations 4if an army pnieeed 

in Miiiitiiv r.iOnii*.. I •.imply a sn iirc 
M.irtmi> p'liiii '.r rtlli-r tr.i' I <il . <.iinlr> ln'lnml. m 
will' h -III .iriii\ I III ' >im|. w iio)' ..ili-lv, uni til will! h i 
tiu' sOiri •. .m l ti .( rw .il iii< ii lur llii liir> ' .iri silu- 
atcM .Su/ A'« i‘ 

(h) The rounded hindei portion of a kiiii. ! 
(c) The Hiiiallcst kind of ordnance It In I 
mONo-. Krone as /tos.s 1*2 In suri' a base- | 
line (winch see) i:{ In znnl that part or , 
eKtremity of anvthiiii; by which it is at 
taehod to another of hifther value oi sianitl- i 
cation ihtiiu N The place from which 
racers or titters Htart; a startim* post 'To 
their appointed /mm- tliey went.' ihu/drn 
].'• An <dd Kinne, pliiyed in varioiiH wavs, in 
some of which it is still jiructised. and in 
all of which there are certain Hpac«>s marked 
out beyond wiiieh any pla.'ier is Indde to be 
touched with the hand, oi stun U with a 
bull b> a player on the enem> s side. Korm.s 
of this uranie are known under the nanies oi 
/Visoiifis' litisf, iltnnidrifi, and iinxe-hafl, 
under which last name it has become the 
nutioiial if.'une of America Ki One of tin 
spiiees marked off in the bailie of base or 
prisoneis' base Sec previous deniiitioii 
Til hiil II hitin\ to challenge to a name of 
base, and hence, from the poiiularit.v of the 
KaiiM', to challeimc to a trial of dexterity, 
skill, streiuttli, and the like, or to a trial of 
liny kind , to challenge |j:enerally ‘ To hid 
the w iml (I he now preimres ’ Shah 

\\ I will liiid > ••ml•ul, iiiiiiic\ mi'll, .111(1 friciuls, 

Itc Imir. /'<’ ‘ i‘t tin 1 ii,;lisli kiiif. .» /.nr l/oo'.cc 

Base I (lais), H [I'Toin the adjective, comp 
I'T. has, a stockinu; fiom hin,, low, tlo'slock- 
iiiKs formiia: the lowei pari of the hose 
See ll.VM'’., If \ I .V eoxeriia; for the lei;, as 
a MtoekiiiK oi piece of armour * ith i;.iun( 
lets tiliie and Iiiimk white ' llndihruH 
*2 p/ A plaited skirt, nsiiall.i of rich mate' 
rial, often lu'oeaded, appended to the doiib 
let and reachiii-^; to the knee, woin bv 
kniuhts on horseback in the tlrsl half of the 
sixteenth ceiitiirx. and often imit.ited in the 
armour of the period 

Hr to (Ir*., rilic r.r. c. .uid i; iiiics. 

Or liltmv: iiiriiitiiii . mdil i nir.l sin. |.|s 

ImiiicKKi'-. .jmiii! . .iinn'...ii., ,(ii.l Is, 

.m 1 111 SI 1 kmclits 

At imisi .iim tiiiiiii,iiii, ii{ 1,'f, 

Hence :{ A skirt of anv kind, a petticoat, 
an apion. ■ bakers in their linen 
Mamtnn 4 The part of a horse's Innisinus 
W’hich hiinu tlown, ]iartl\ o\» i the le>;s. and 
w as Kenerall.i richly ornaniented 

I In* Am«« .Will li.irdi‘-> of then liiir'.!' wrn iT.-ru 

VlItVU //.I . 

Base (basl. in iniinii', same as finsy 

Baset (has), rj. jin mcaniiii; I diiet tivfiom 
Kr hai*M'i\ to lower, ill the others from the 
iidjeetne 1 1 To let down, to at>.i**e to 
lowt'i 'The iri'eat warrior hiowr/ his 

arms and ensiKiis of stair' ’ Holfaud i’ I’o 
iviliiee the \alne ol lix the adinixluic t»f 
meaner elements to debase ‘Metals which 
we eannot ’ Huron. iKare 1 ii In 
mutic, to sun; *'r phi.x the base part of, 
to aeeompanx with the tiase (liare.l 

BaJM (has), r t pift A- pp hmn’d, ppr fwis 
ing. To lax the i»a.se •*! foiimhition of . l«* 
place on a Inisis. to fouinl. ‘A laitm Kii};- 


llsh dictionary, banfd on the works of For- 
ccliiiii and Kreund.’ J}r. W. Smith. ‘ De- 
maiuls honed on the foundation of right ' 
Jidin. Hev ‘Accurate definitions . . . iMned 
upon ctynndoiry.' Quart. Hev. 

Base^ball (hus'hal), n l. A game in which 
the players on one side staml within i-crtiuii 
marked-off spares, usually four in miiiiher, 
at the corners of thr- ]dayitiK-fleld. while 
those on the other sale oeeiipy the rest of 
the flelil. title of the hittei plays a hall to 
one of the players on the other side, who 
strikiH it bai'k with a hat into the flelil and 
then tries to reach the next statinii before 
beiiij; .slritek xvith the laill. all tlie other 
players on the same sirle trying toieaeh the 
next station at the same time before being 
sti nek This game has become the national 
gaiiu in the I iiitr'd States, and is now 
player! in accordance with a somewhat ela- 
borate code of rules and regulations. - 
The ball with wliieli this game is pluyerl. 
Base-lsorn (bas'borii). ft at base or b>w 
bii-tii, born out ot xvedloek, of low or mean 
fjiirr-nlagc, spiirious ‘Thy eliild, 
thy babe of sluune.’ t»ii]t ‘A hane-boru 
Hhepherd ‘ Fnimiunv 

it I > jicitly i njio ted that they '.lu.uld briii}; furth .i j 
/'.fir /'iw 1 / iK.iit of divimtv Millxn I 

Baae-bred (bas'bred), a of low or base i 
breeding, mean, of rliscreditable origin 'As ' 
little S 011 I.H their banr-hnul fancies feed ' J 
lUtdhr i 

Base-broom fbith'broiii). n A name given i 
bi (irinntii tnirtona, bet aiise it is einTdr»yi‘d ' 
as a base to jireparr* xvoollen elotlis lor re 1 
ceiving sr’iirlet and otlier rlyes 
Base-burning (iuis'beni mg), a Tturning 

at the base llanr-lnirininj junutec or ntovr. 
one in wineli Hie tuel luiriis at the bottom, 
and is reiiexved from a self-acting hopper t» 
elianibel abox'e 

Base-court ( bas'kort). II \IiiiHi\ low. iii- 
ferioi.aiid court J 1 Ther'oiirt or yanl at ' 
the back of a house. op)toHe«l !<» the chief 
court III flout of a house, the farm yard 
*2. in lull', an jnf<*nor court, imt »»! reeonl. 
as a I oiirt-baron, court -leet. A’t 
Based I (bast), a >V earing, 01 ilotlied in, 
a base or mantle ‘ lUtnrd in lawny xelvel ' 
Uf> I tall 

Baselard (bus'e-Iurd), u An m namentul 
daggei worn in the flftecntli eeiitiiry. .See 
IbXM.AKn 

Baseless (baR'les), n AVithont a base; hav- 
ing no fotiiidatioti or support. ‘The buhc- 
less fablie of a vision ' Shak 

Base-line (bah'lnn u l A line ad«>|ded as 
a base «>i‘ foniidatioii from wbieb tiitiire 
opt'i'atioiiH are earned on. 01 on xxliieh they 
ilepeiid or rest, as, (a) in pvisp the line 
wbieli liiiiits a sketch on the side of tlie 
sketeher, and is taken ns the bottom line of 
the |ii< inn* (A) in fuirr a prineipal line 
measiiietl with the greatest precision, on 
which a (rmiigle or senes of triangles max 
be eoiistrueted to determine othei poM 
lions (r) Stitit a line, ns of fioiitier. sen- 
eoiist, or forts, taken as the base of opera- 
tions of an army, that is, fioiii wliieii 
operations adviuiee, supplies of food, nin- 
mmiition, ami men are sent to the front, 
and to wbieb the army may retreat in ease 
ol diMister *2. A line traced rtuiiid a eiui- 
noii at the ix'ur of tlie vent 
Basella (ba.Meria)./i I Native name ] ('limb- 
ing iiiglitsliadi* from Malabar, a genus of 
idaiits belonging to the nat order llasel- 
laeeie Simie of the species are used for 
spiiiueli in I’aris and in the Kasl The ber- 
liesof // ruhra yield a purple dye used in 
.staining Indian ealuoes 
BasellaceSB (tai^-el Ih'm'-c). u pi a nut 

ordei ol moiioeldamydeoiis dicotyledonous 
herbs and sliiubs Tliex aie elinibiiig ]dants 
with fleslix leavch and small flowers The 
stamens ar(> perigyiioiis, anil the }H'rianth 
double and coloured: in other respects they 
agree with Cheiiopodiaeeie. 

Basely (bas'li ). ndr 1 111 a base niiinner; 
loeanix disboiiourably (’oiii|iiesi bunrlf/ 
bought ’ Ih Util II '2 III a base or mean 
I oiidition. illegitimutely . m bastardy ’'I'wo 
Mityleiie biftliteii. bntsrly lH»rii ’ Knollch 
Basement (has iiieiit). a Inairh the loxv- 
est storx of a building, xvhetlier ubox'e or 
below the ground (Vin’/f. HrM'iurnt luriii- 
bniin. in nimf a del irate meiiilirane found 
beneath the epidermis or t'pitheliiiiu on all 
the free surfaces of tlie body, botli external 
and inteni.il It is also called the rnmarti 
Mriiihiiuir. 

Basement^story {bas'ment-sto-ri). u. same 
a*^ lUinriiit ,it 


' BaM-minded (Ims'mind-ed), a. Of a low 
spii'it or mind; mean. 

Base-moulding (bus'mOld-iug), u. in arch 
one of the projecting nuuilditigs placed 
i above the plintli of a building or column 



llasc-iiiuul'liiigs, Ilaaiptiiii, VVorrestersInre 


Basent (ba/n), p and a [Allied to 1). ver- 
bamrii, t<* astonish. Sc bazed, htiipefled 
with astoiiishincnt | Extended us xvith as- 
tonisliineiit ‘ M itli big looks bnsrii vx'ide ’ 
S/M'iuirr 

Baseness (bas'nes). u. 1 The state or qua- 
lity of being base, as, (a)t loxv social rank; 
lowliness; humility 

KeflcLt not I on tiiy /•asriiea cc.iirt c rintt'iiiiu? 

(A) 'I'lie state or ((itality of being morally 
mean or xile. ineamiess; vileiiess; worth- 
IcHhiiess ‘ Kqiial baneuenn lived in slet'ker 
times’ Triiiiyiiuii. (OA.s ajiplicd to metals, 
iiiferionty in value; xvorthlessncsa; speeifl- 
eally, lialulity to rust: opposed to noblruvns 
(d) .State of being fnindiileiil ly debased by 
being alloyed xviili all iiiferioi metal: spun 
oiisiiess: said of coins 01 ol metal to be 
coined 

M t ilif ir.uniiili-nt olit.iiiiing hK js-xtrin. 

tlu /'ii\mr\s of 111 ', nict.il, .uui the pi o< In.' 1011- Mini 
to Ik. ( oiiu (I X.//// 

(Dl Illegitiiiiacy of birth, bastardy, 

yVliX lirand the\ le, with /'i/ ■. »/f'n ' li.i'.t.ird> ? 

.S/nti 

(/) Deepness ol sound ‘The bannicnn or 
treblenoHs of tones ’ JJacoii - ‘2 In a eoii- 
erete seii.se, u projierty, eharaeteiistie. or 
instance of basene.ss ‘I oiiee did hold it a 
biinruri,n to write fair ’ Shnk 
Ba8enet(bns^‘-nei), n A helmet .See Bas- 
riNKT 

Base-plate (bus'plat), n I'he foundation 
I plate of metal t»n xvhieli a heavy piece of 
j niaelnnery us a sti'nin-engine, stands, tlie 
I bed plate. 

' Base-ring (bas'ring), n. The flat moulding 
round the breech of guns of east metal at 
the jiinetion of the barrel xvitb the easeabcl 
Base-spirited (iias'spi-rit-ed). u Having a 
base 01 nieaii spirit, mean, eowaidly 
Base-string (bas'stnng), u .same as liantt’ 

ntriiiif 

Base-viol (iu'is'vi-ol), n same as Baitit-viol 
Bash t ()>asli). r I I V sliorler form of abanh, 
the nit'aning as xxell as tlie form being in- 
llueiieed by Kr biiuisri . to lower, as in baiHner 
la ti'tr, to liiiim oiie'b lieaxl See Ahash.) 

^ To be ashamed, to be eoufounded vxith 
I shame 

llC' I niiiitvii.in 't' w.i^ holil. .iml f’,i\/trif imt 
1 1 -or I s liiiiks, Put KLDriilLil t'> ( .kt Inn: 

Sll'fl 

Bash (bash), r t [Seund . Dan bask, a slap, 
bashr, to s1ai> .See lhi.\, to fight, which 
seems to have the same origin ] To beat 
xiolently to strike: to knockout of shape 
(Colloil. and provineial | 

.\ woiiMii .1 will Ip, ,uul ri w.iliim-lref, 

*1 lu iiiou \<iii 'lIii tin l•■.'tter ll>e\ In'. 

/’»( 7 (';/■».!/ 

[The above jiroverb refers to the praetice of 
beating walnut-trees, xvben in bud. with 
Julies, or beating off tlie fiiiil, a proceeding 
wliieh xvns thought to increase their pro- 
diietix'eiiess I 

Bash (bash). II A blow; a knock; a dent 
(('olloii and provineial 1 
Bashaw t (bn sbu'i. u. [Per hdnhd, pdtthdh 
I’v'-IM.I 1. .'4ame as y’ffxArt 2 Fig n 
juoinl. tyranmeul. overbearing nmii 
Bashful (busli'fql), a [For abanhjul See 
1’. i>ii and An.x.siJ ] 1 . Easily put to confu- 
sion, modest to excess, dittident, shy; sheep- 
ish • You banh/ul fool ' Shak. Kormt*rly 
Used also in tlie sense of modest, unassum 
iiig. as a term of commendation 

.Vd.J n> the-.'' a . <>nntcn.iiue in wlm !i tlimigh she 
WAV I'xtrciiicl) fii\A/iit, .1 seiisiPilitv .ippcarcd «iiniost 
incredible Fttititot;. 

2 Indieutive of. aeeomjxniiied vxith. orpn»- 
eeetling from haslifulness ‘ Bashful mo- 


Fat**, far. (at. (all. me. met. h(^r pine juii; iiott. not. move , tuiw*. tnli, iqill. oil pound. u. Se aimue; y, Sc. fey 
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deity.' Sh€tk. - 3 t Exciting bailifuliiess or 
shame. 

A woman yet must blush when bashjul isi the c.ise. 

Mir /or Ma}i\ 

lU^Btifnny (baBh'ful-li). adv. lu a bashful 
manner; very modestly. 

BashAllneBS (bnsh'ful-ues), n The quality 
of being bashful : excessive nr extreme mo- 
desty; timorous shyness; want of eonhileiice. 
Eomerly, like heuth/ul, a term of eninmeii- 
datiun, eiiuivaleut to modesty ‘ lie full of 
and truth ' I'airfax. liatthtul- 
ncftit, Mttd^gty, Dijlidruct'. /{nghj'nliiexs, lit. 
readiness to be aba.sbed, properly designates 
timidity and a disturbed state of feeling at 
meeting with eomii.my or being brought 
into a position of ]e.HH or more prominenee 
Modesty, a proper and Iteeoming distrust of 
one's self and one's own powers, and evi- 
denced by the abseiii'e of all assumption 
Diffidence, undue distrust in one's self, tend- 
ing to unfit one for «luty Modesty and difh- 
drnee aiv mental habit'; hnulifutness may 
be mondy a transient state ol feeling 

Bashi-bazouk (liasli e-bii-7.ok"), n ITurk ] 
The name given to one of the irregular sol- 
diery in the Turkish army, eoibsisting of men 
hastily collected in times of einergene\ . They 
have had to be disarmed several times by 
the regular troiqis on account of the barliar- 
ities by which tliey have rendered them- 
selves infuiiious 

BasbleSB t (baHhTes),a Shameless, unblush- 
ing. Sjienser 

Basial (bil'si-al), |L a kis.s I llo- 

luting to or consisting of a kiss [ liare ] 
The innornit iicly lus stster-iii-l.iw i-xprc'iscd 
itself 111 the ‘tunny .in .wcr*.' .mil tli* s ma.i- 

tion ijiiiitf A'/v 

BasibiailChial (Ims-i-brang'ki-an. n |(<r 
basis, a base, and branrhia. gills | In j:ool. 
Bupiiorting the branchial arches, applied to 
certain bones in fishes. 

Basic (bas'ik), a I lleluting to a base 
2 In chein (a) performing tlic ofiiee of a 
base in a salt [b) Having the base in e\ 
eess; having more than one i-ijuivalent of 
the base for each e<iuivalent of acid /lasiv 
water, wntav which ap]ioars in some ca.seH 


Basil (biu/il).v.f. To grind or form the edge ! 
of a tool to an angle. 

Basil (bax'il). »i El* basilic, from (Ir. 
basUikos, royal, hasiletts, a king Onnip <1 
name koniyskraat, lit king's herb, and Kr. 
la plantc royale. the royal plant 1 A labi- 
ate plant, tteifinnm Basilietnn, a native ol 
liniia. uiiichused in cookery, espi-einlly in 
Kraiice, and known more pnrtieulai’ly a^ 
sw'cct or common basil Bush or lesser 
basil is (>. niiniwinn; w’lld basil belongs to 
a dirteivnt genus, being the Cainniintha 
ClinoptHlitnii See also JlASIl.-THYMK 
The .inriciits li.til .1 1 iiruuis iintuui rcl.itivc tn tlic 
pl.iiii bitM' q) Has nil not), that then is .1 pm 

portv til to prop si l•ll•lnIls. .iiul th.lt l)\ tin* 
Miiell thertof they' are l>rt*il iii llii hr.iiiis of iiumi. 

\oft \ tiHtf Out nr\. , 

Basil (baz'il). n. (A eorrii]>ti<tnof O K. busan, 
Fr hasane J The skin of a shi'cp tunned 
See Basan i 

. Basilar, Basilary ( ha7'il-er, bn7'il-a-ri ). a 
I IKr hasilaire, from (ir basis, the base.) 

1 Relating tool* situated at the base 2 In 
I anat applied to several fiarts which seem 
I t«» serve ns bases for 011101 * 8 . as the saeriiin 
I and sphenoid bones: also to an artery on the , 
1 under surf.we of the brain 
j BaslUan (ba-/iri-un). a belonging to the 
! ortler of St Basil, an order of monks foiindt'd ' 
in the fmirtli eentiiry 111 rii])]iiidoeiii b> a | 
saint of that name j 

j Basilian <lta-/iri an), n. A nieinbi'rof the 1 
monastic onler t»t St Basil 
Basilic (ba- 2 irik), o .'^aiiie a^ Itnsilien. 
f Basilic a Same ns ISnsdnuil 

I BasUica (Im-zirik-a), n basdiijiu, a 
I basilie.'i, L basilica, a public bnililiiig with 
I double colonnades, ii.Hed frequently nsui onri j 
I of justice, troiii (Ji basihke, royal, basifens. , 
j a king lull the word would mean lit ri».\ai ' 
piece, from myal.l I Originally. 

, the name applied by the UoiiiaiiH to then 
, piddle halls, <‘itlierof justice. t»f exehange, 

I or other business The plan of the basilica , 

I was UAuall.\ a reetangle divided intt> aisles , 

I hy rows of eidmiiiis, the middle aisle bt'ing 
the widest, with a Heinieireulur apse at the 


to act the part of a base 
BaslCltyOms-is'i-til./i Inc/icm (ff)thestate 
of being a base Ol of pla.Miig llie ]iart of a 
base ill eonibi nation (ft) The jiow'er of an 
acid to unite with one or more atuins of 
base 

Atmthcr way in whu h .ic.iils may b<* U.issifu <1 h.is 
refereiKc ti> tlicir ba\i< ifi they iii.w In* «livnlc il inui 
niniiubabit, (libasii., .iiid tnli-isn .irids 

H '.Iff s' Hut 0/ (. hetn 

Basicraillal (bas-i kra'm-al), a (Or basis, 
a base, and L J. cranium, (}r krnnion, a 
skull ] J'ertaiiiiiig to the base of the skull 
BasidiomyceteB (ba-sid'i-o-mi sc'Tc?.). n pi 
{Basuliinn (wbieii see), uinl (>r mykes, 
myketos, a mushrooiii | In hot the group ; 
nf fungi in which the spores an* home on 
hasidia, eoiisistiiig of the Hyineiioinyeetes, ; 
Oasteroniyi-etes, ainl TiviiMdlini I 

BasldiomycetOUS (ba-sid'i-o-iiii-se''tus), a j 
Belonging to the group of fungi eiilled Ba- \ 
sidiomyeetes ' 

BasldiOBporefha-sid'i-o-spor), >/ \/iasidiaai | 
(wliieh see), and (Jr syora, seed J in but \ 



I 

1 


a spore liorm- mi a basidiiiiii, generally pio ■ 

dueed in gioups of four on the hyiiieinum ! s.m \p..iiiiiir. u.mmu 

of many fungi. i 

BasMium (ha-sid'i-nin). 11 pi Ba8idia(l'a- ■ end, in which the trihuiial was placed The 
sid'i a), lOi basis, a Imse, and coA/ii. likC' groiiiid-plniiofthe.sf buildings was generally 
ness 1 In W. the cell to which the Spores of . p.Howed in the early Clin.stian ehnrehes 
Some fungi are attached I which therefore, long retained tlie name of 

BasUlcatlon (has'i-fi-kiV'shoii), a luchem Imsilira. and it is still applied to some of 
the act J Imsify mg the eliiirches in Rome by way of distinction, 

BasmeKbas-i-fi'erj.Ji luchem that which ai„i sometimes toother cj.uiclics built in 
basifles or eoiiverts into a salirtabli- base. iinitatioji of the Roman hasiheas J In 

BaBlfugal(bH.s-if'ii-gal), a |L basis, a ba.se, the middle ages a liii-ge striictuie erected 
and fayio, to llee | Withdrawing from a ov<*r the toiiih of a person of distiiietiou, 
base; specifically', in hot helongiiig to the such as that over the tomb of Kdwanl tin* 


apex or point farthest from the lia.se j 

Two extremr i .'iNfx, [ii ly tiiiTcfiin li» di^tingiiishod ! 
in lr.-ues. althmigh ilnsrlv rfiiiifs ird by iiitiirine | 
diatc fiirins; the pri^dnimn.iiitlv ho s./utra I nx ,\\ns.A\, 
.mil tile prc:rli>iiiiii.i>iilv b.isal grf>wilj .Soihs 

Easily (has'i-fi) rt In chem to convert 
into a saliflalde hase 


CojifesHor ill Wi'sHiiiiister Abbey ;j t A 
large piec'c 0/ ordiiam c i'loiiably same 
as Itasilisk 

Tlu brt.nliing .irtill ' m ••■n.iiN'd nl sixty tlinv 
guns, the siii.illtNt of whi> h llirrw. .i bill of fifty six 
{.•iiiiids, ami SOUP few, tiTtin •! Ai/w.i/ij', i.iiriril 
iii.irblr bullets <tf .1 In iidr'sl .md lut-lvt pound'. 


Basigyniuxn (bus-i-juri nno. »» ((»r basis, n'-ighi rrrston 

a base, and ijo/ot , a female I In a stalk Basilica (ba-xiTik a) a A cude of biw..^ df 


rising aiiovc tin- origin t*f the calyx, and 
lieariiig an ovary at its apt \.hs inCupparis 
Sometimes called /‘odoyyumai 
Basil (bitzTl), a (It (uscaa, (iVr. biset. Up 
hisel, cutting edge, bevel . also a Invel in 
jewelleiV work; origin «biiilitfiil, perhajis 
1. bis, deiKitiiig donideiiess ( The slope at 
the edge of a cutting tool, as of a chisel or 
piano ; it is sometimes single, sometimes 
double. 


the Bwaiitiiie eiiiyure. adapted from tin* 
laws of .1 iistiiimii by order of hnsil I in the 
niiitii century, froin whom it is gi*in‘rallv 
HiijiiMised let have derived its iiariie. \b»ie 
probably. Imwevci. It is merely the iienfer 
pliiial of the (Jreek mljective basilikns, 
royal 

(ha zirik-al), a 1 In the niuiiner 
of or pertaining to a basilica 2 In amit a 
tenii applicil to the nihhlle vein of the right 


arm and Uie interior branch of the axillary 
vein, from their being supposed hy tlie an- 
cients to have specially important functiuiis 
in the animal ceonomy 
Basilican (ha-zirik- an), a. Bertaiuing to or 
resemhiing a basilica, bnsilieiil 
BasillcoKi n A basilisk Chancer 
BasiUcon ( ba-7.irik-on\ n |L basilicon, lui 
oiiitiiKMit, froiiitir Intsilikos, ntyiil, basileus, 
a king 1 An ointment: so called from its 
supposed royal virt ues 1 1 consists of .yellow 
wa.\, bhu k pitch, and resin, of each one part, 
and of olive-oil four parts 
BasiliCS (ha-xiriks), a pi, SaiiK* as Basilica, 
a code ot laws 

Basilidian (haz-i-lidM-au). II. One of a sect 
of hereties. fidlnwers of Hasilulcs. an Alex- 
niidrian Oiiost le of the .second century ,w liose 
s,yMiciii appears to have been a fantastic 
commixture of the doetniies of Zoroaster 
and some points of Indian jiliilogophy with 
Christianity 

Basiliscus (ha/-i link us). a A genus of 
sanrian lejitiles. same as Bnsilish, 2 (which 
Seel 

Basilisk (haz'il-ibk). n (Or basihshos, lit 
little king, from basileas. King so named 
from some prominences on the head resein- 
hling a crown | 1. A fahiiloiis eivatiiiv 

formerly ladieved to exist, and variously 
regarded as a kind of serpent, li/ard. or 
dragon, and Koiiietiines identified uith the 
eoekatrie(‘ It inhahited llu' deserts of 
Africa, and its hreatli and even its look waa 
fatal 

'I 111 n* IS IP ^ oiu“ th.lt li'iilvi til iipnii 111', ft I", but Ip* 
ilii'th |iii‘si'iitlv I 111- liki' |irii|>i rt\ li.is tlic hitsi/isi’ 
A whiii split HI St II It i.irii-ili Kii III! hi'.iil .uni si tiitli 
It out lilct .1 (oriiiiit or ill u|i III II hi but hi.s iio 
other strpi lit il.ire Lome lu.ii ili'u.inti 

2 A genus of sanruin ie|iti1es (IlasiliHeiis), 
belonging to the tanniy Igiianidie, distill- 
guisiied iiy an elevated crest or row of scales, 
eree.tibh' at |>leasnre, which, like the doisiil 
fins of sonic fishe.s, runs along the whoh* 
length of tht> back and tail Tlie niitreil or 
hootled basilisk (A* mitrafas) is especially 
I'emarlcable for a meniiiranoiiH bag at the 
hat k of the hi‘ail,of thesi/eof a sniall hi'H’s 
egg. which can be intlateil with air at )deii- 
Hiire.and the function of which isanalogoua 
to the aii-idadtici ot fishes The other sjie- 
cics have such liood.K also, but of a less si/.e 
To this organ they owe tlicir iiainc, wliit'h 
iccallstlic basilisk of laldc. tliough in reality 
they arc cvcccdingly lianiili‘Hs and lively 
creatures 'Inc B ambiuneusis is a native 
nf the intbaii Archipelago, where it is much 
used foi lood It fiei|nents tre(*s overhang- 
ing water, intowhieh It drops wlieniilarmeil 
:> Mdit (t«)a lar-.‘ pieee of ordnaiiee, now 
diHiisod so culled aftiT tin* fabled biisilisk, 
titan ils ilestriietive powers Some of them 
earned an iron ball of the weight ol 20n lbs 
((/> In niotlern times, a eaiiiiitii of Hiiialler 
size, from 10 to lb feet long, earrying a -is Ib 
ball so Milled from the fiuiire ot a snake 
with wbieb It was oriianieiited 

t Ill'll MUM piiM i ulllS.L, I 11 . 0141 ' ViiUI /’riw/ll^'t 

BasilOBauniB (iia/'il-b-sq"riih), a I (Jr 
basileas, a king, and saucas, a li/ard | Lit 
king li/ard A mime given, from Hie belief 
that It was a lizard, to a large fossil mani- 
inal, nearly M» teet in length, related to the 
whale, found in the eoeeiie beds of Alabama : 
now lerined Zcf«///idf#H (wjiieh see) 
BaBil-thymeflia'/'ii-Min), n A Itrltish plant, 
Wwf'alamiaiba .Ic/tom of botaiiiHts. Itlias 
bliiisli ]Mirp1e llowers and a tragrunt iiro- 
matii smell, ‘so exeelleiit.' Parkinson says, 
‘that it IS fit for a king’s bouse ' 
BaBll-Weed ( ba7/il-wed ). a W ibl iiasil. or 
field basil, the I oiiiiiion name for Calamni- 
tha Vhuoyiniiam, a labiate iilaiit eoinnion 
in woods ami eopses. 

SiaBin (biVsn). »i I Kr bassm. <i Kr, haein, 
baehui, M.biteiiifi, a basin, a dim of Kr bar, 
a wide open vessi I. same us K back, a 
brewer's vat Mi-e Back in tins sense | 1, A 
vessel or ilisb of some si/e, iisiially eireiilar, 
rather broinl ami not very deej», used in 
hidd water for wasliiii.4, and for various 
other jtiiiposcs; a pat; ‘.\ silver /wai'/i full 
of rttse water ' Shitk 2 Any reservoir for 
watei, natural or artificial, as a jioiid, a bay, 
ailoek for ships :! In the arts and inanuf. 
(a) a concave picet of metal on which glasH- 
grindei" form their convex glasses (//) An 
lion shell <111 whieh hatters tnoiild tlie 
hat into foiiii (c) 'I'he scale of a halaiiee 
when Indlow, Aic. 4 In phys yeoy the 
whole tract of country drained hy a river 
and its trihiitaries. llie Jim* dividing owe 
river basin from another is the water-shed. 


ch. cAain: 6h. .Sc. loc/*; ft, go: j.Job; fi Kr ton; ng. sirq/; TIi, t/ien. th, fAirr w, iwig; wh, ta/dg; /h azure —See KKT. 
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and by tracing the variniM water-ahedn we 
divide each country mb* its constituent 
basins. The basin of a ioch or sea consists 
of the iiasiiiM of all the rivers which run 
into it. -fi. in ge.(d. any dipping or <lisTiosi- 
tion of strata towards a connnon axis or 
centre, due t(» iipiieaval and subsidence It 
is somctiines used alniost synonynifuudy 
witii ‘forinatioriK,' to express the deposits 
lying in a certain cavity or depression in 
older rocks Ttie ' Paris basin ' and ‘ LotaUtn 
basin’ are familiar instaiiees 

BaBined Itta’sud), a Inelimed in a i)aHin 
•’I'liy huHitiM rivers and iinjiriKoiicd seas’ 
Young (ItaroJ 

Basinet (bas'i -net), n Hiiinv as ItriMriiu't 

BasiB (lius'is), n. pi Bases (’Inih'cz) |L and 
(■r /aixis, i)i(‘ fiiuiidation Sec JUsi: j I Tlie 
foundation of anything; that on whieli a 
thing stamls or lies, often u^ed llgiiisitively 
lluild im* Ihv liatimc's iicdii lii> /unn ot Imiiriiir 

a Tile louest of tlie tlirec prini i)ial pints 
<if a e.fdniiiii, ttie otiier two lieing Llie shaft 
and i-apitat. \i. A pedestal | 

( liisi rviii,; .III 1 iii,>li .li III*. ri|iti<iii lln /'.ri/t 

wr read It (.11 T • • M i.il iniK hi.inon 

4 III fhi'iii saine as /lo/,f In tlie 

smallest tiorhaie rhythm it The prinei- 
)ail I'oiiipoiieiit pint of a Miiia.' 

Basislty ttias iVl to. a liiiHieiU (which see) 

BaslSOlUte (has IH'O-Int ). u 1 1. huhif<, liase, 
and Miilufut,, fn-c | In hut .i icrin applied 
to leaves prolonged at the hiise ludnw the 
point of ot igin 

Baslstl (lias'ist;, II A Hinger of liase or hass 

Bask ( liask ). r t I \ word of .Scandiinn nni 
origin li el hiii,it itih', to want! one's self at 
the tire. Ill 1o /ki/o' one's self, whndi heeainc 
etnitnieled flist into /ai/i ok/t. and Itmilh into 
has/,; oi hatha sii, to bathe one's self, an 
old meiniing of tias/, hcing to hathe, and 
tta/hr also lieiiig foiiiierU iisnl ni tlie sense 
of liask it IS not eertain \Unch origin is 
4'orrect, but the termiiiatioii is eertainly the 
relle\i\e proiionii Comp I. (J HU'h tathru, 
to waiin one's self in the sun; ITov IC and 
Se to tii'ah or tii-i’h , as, to iu-a/, in the sun 
//»!«/( is tonneil 4\,icfl.> in tlie saim* wa) | 
’I’o lie III Maimth. to be ((Xposisl to genial 
heat to be at ease and thiiMiig uiidei 

heiilgii intliieiiees, as, [ttitas/i in the blaze of 
ilii), ioltasl, in the sunshine ol royal favour 

.She ilcMo , im I ,l«“> Ilf III! tilcst, no ijiiK I s< .le, o( tin 
I'l .1. 

To o St in ,1 ( iililiMi gone, in to f>,iU in .i •.iniiini t 
'.kj /fupnuui 

Bask (hash), rt To warm h.^ eontiniK'd 
exposuiv to lieut, to warm with genial heat 
' HaMks at the tire Ids hairy stiviigiti 
M it ton. 

Blisket (it.is’kel ). o I possibly a word of Ceb 
tietingiii. It is doul>tfnll> ideiititled with 1. 
hasi'autta, u Imsket oi v«>SHid of siniie kind 
The wtird hasraada wiiieh oeeiirs in tlie 
following passage tioin .Maitial is one of 
tlie few words I he hatins borrowed diiecth 
fiom the Celts ‘iSaibaia de pictis vem 
hasraada Itritaniiis \ barbarnm b.isk*'! 

I have eoiiie I'loiii llie (i.iinted l•ll(oll'> 
i'.'p \IV !hi I 1 A vessel made of twigs, 
rushes, thin stn|isof wood, or other llexibU’ 
m.lteriiilh Intel woM'ii * Riidi* . 
Woven of the tlexile M ilhot ' Du, i :» Tbe 
eonteiitH III a basket , as mill It u^ a basket 
will hold, as, a hash,'/ of llsli ;( .\ nit'asnie 
for fruit eiiiiat to 'J inishels . as. a haski t nf 
lUtMlIars 4 A eollection of things iiitenileil 
to be given iiw'aj in cliaril) ‘ Making babj - 
elothi'S ftir a eharitalde ' Du’ki'ils 

f) In old stage coacluts. the two outside 
H<>atH facing one another hehiiid 

1 «l||.|.lt»' lllllptllt'. i.HlIt -l.lt .1 111 I(t,* 

{(.issfiigi IV, lint III till \('r\ .'•ii.i (. ,i,,i I'-' 

d In hat laak'iug, a wicki rwork oi uire 
scn'cti of an oval shape for receding the 
filaments of hair deposited on it. in the 
o|M>ration of bowing 7 Mild ti galnon 
(which see) S III arrh the eentral poi 
tion of the Corinthian ctipital 

Basket (I'US ktd). r t To put in a basket 

I hi\i Mill r I sriit \ nil till' I 1st iiiii kiM, is'i 11 de 
livtiiilnt iwii .«r tliiri otiid .iiid .iv till ^e.ir 

liro. ird-., Oi.ill I ri<l< d<l\ .id.l In the liniidirr .t.i tli.it 
I line sli di lie A>ii4..V.r in tnin ,md . onvey < Intnnr 
d'M.r . . ft" 

Basket-button (bas ket -but n) a. \ metal 
bnftmi With it iiattern resi'inhltiig baskot- 
wttrk theki'us 

Basket-carrlaae (ha.s ket knr ij). n A 

light carriage made of wickerwtnk 
Basket-flsh (Inis'ket tlsh). a \ .star tish of 
the genus Astrophyton. leiitarkahle foi the 
siilulivisioii of its aims tiiio extremely 


minute members resembling tendrils. It 
owes its name to tbe fact that when the ex- 
tremities of the amis arc drawn together, 
the animal resembles a globular basket. 
Also called liasket-^ttchin ami Sea-tinnkel 
Basket-hilt (haa'keUiilt), n. lllLT 1 

A hilt, as of a sworti, which covers tlie 
liand, and defends it from iiijnr> 

Wall tuislft hi/t \.hM wimid Ituld brotli. 

And servf. f».r hght and rlinner bnlh Hinii/)r,t\ 
Ba8ket-hilte(l(bas’kct-hilt-cil),a Furnished 
witli a hasket-hilt. 

Basketry (ImH'kct-ri). «. liuskcts ctdlee- 

tivel> 

Basket-urchin ( hasTcet-er-eliin ). a Hame 
as Daskft'fish 

Basklng-SharkfhaKk'iiig-Kliurk ), a A siiccies 
of sliaiTi, Sflarhi- itaixuna. so railed fnmi 
it.s h.ddt of Ivmg on tin* surface of the water 
basking in tht'Siin. culled also Sail-ti«h and 
Hau-tiMh 'J'hih fish is from li to 1:! yards in 
length, or even longer, and is the largest 
true fish, weighing iijnvarcls of Kino l.is . 
and yielding a large (|iiantit3 <d oil The 
np]i(M- jaw IS miirh 
longer than the 
lower one; the tail 
is large, and the 
upper part nmeli 
]oiig<‘i‘ than tlie 
lower, the skin is 
rough, of a deep 
leaden colour on 
tin* hack, and 
whiti'on theliell.v 
Tin* basking shark 
IS viviparoiiH. and 
fr(‘<|neni8 the iioi 
them seas. 

BaslardChaslaid), 
a I From (» Fr 
ttasi', a litth* knife 
or sabre. | An or 
iiaineiitul ilagger 
worn hanging at 
the girdle, inime- 
dlatel) in front of 
the person Mas 
birds weiH* worn 
h> gentlemen of 
right and by all 
jirefeiiders to gen- 
tlllt^, and even b.v 
jinesm In a satineal song of the reign of 
Heiirj V we are told that 

riti'M IS no iii.iii tvortli .1 Icki , 

Id tu sturd\. be In tin Im , 

Ptii hr bere .t /■(ro/.r».r 

Basnet (bas'tnd), n Same as liasvnud. 
Bason (lia'siii. n See M\si\ 

Basque (liask). a 1 A peeiilinr tongue 
spoken in a distrii't of (he P.vrenees en- 
veloping the angle of tin- May of Misea>. on 
both sides of tin* liordei betw'eeii iT.’ince 
and Spam, and supposed to represent the 
tongiK' of theaneieiit Iberians, theprimitni* 
inhabitants of Spain No eoiineetion be- 
twei'U ii ainl any otlier language has as \et 
been made out Like tlie tongues of Ame- 
liea it is liighly polysynthctie It is hu]i 
posed to exhibit the tongue of a rare wlm 
were in Kniope before the iininigratioii of 
anv of the Arvaii tribes ‘J A peeuli.n kind 
of short-sknted jacket worn bv ladie**. j»ro 
bably so called beeiinse the ilress v\as worn 
by the Masques 

Basque, Basqulsh tliask. hask'ish), a Per 
taiinng to the people or language of Misray 
Bas-relief, Basso-rillevofiiH-re lof. iias'sd 
r«* le a'vo), a | Fr tats, lovi, and rt'Urf, re- 




M.iv t< 111 r 1(1. Ill til ' I i^ii> M .It „ - 

lief. It (mssc. low and i«/i('rii, laist d woi 
•^ee Kki iff 1 laiw ndief, a iiumU* of sen) 
tuniig iigurt'S on a tlat surface, the tigin 


being raised above the surface, but not so 
muck as iii high relief or alta-rUievu. When 
figures do not project so as to exhibit the 
entire body, they are said to be inrelie/; and 
when they are little raised from the surface, 
tile w'ork is said to l>e iu low relief, hm-re- 
liif, or bamt-rUu’Vti, 

Bass, Basse (has), n (A corruption of 
tHtrse, G. bars, D haars, a perch. Sec 
Marse 1 I'he English name of a genus of 
sen tlshes (Lalirax). family Percidte, distin- 
guished from the true perches by having 
the tongue covered liy ayiall teeth, and the 
jireoricieiiluni smoiith Jt includes the L. 
tajius, the only Mritish speties, called also 
sea dace, aiui from its voracity, sea-wolf, 
reseinhling somewhat the salmon in shape, 
and iniieh esteemed for the table, weighing 
about ir> lbs . and L tinea tue, or striped 
bass, an Aiin'rieaii species, w'cighing from 
to :{(i lbs Moth species occasionally 
ascend nvers. and attempts have been made 
to eiiltivute Mritish bass in fresh -water 
ponds with siieeess 'Vhv Centiopnstis ni~ 
gneanah, an Ainenran sea-tlsh 4>f the pemh 
family, and weiglnng l* to li lbs., is known 
as the sea-bass 

Bass (bas), n (Minn* as hast, the t. being 
drojiped or eliiiiiged toN SeeMAST.J 1 The 
Anienean linden or lime tre»*(7'i//ff ameri- 
caaa) ('ailed also JUiss-imnd 2. A door- 
mat tor wijiing dirtj shoes on, so named he- 
cause Sit tlrst (‘hiefl.v made of the hark of the 
hass or lime tree flTovineial ) .‘i A has- 
sock or thick mat to knee] on in church, 
f Provincial | 

ItoSB (has), a ilt hasso. deep, low See 
Mask, a 1 In musie. the lowest part in the 
harmon> of a intisieal eoiniioMtion. whether 
vocal or iustninieiital Aerordnig to some 
it IS the fnnthiinental oi most important 
jiart, wiiile other.s legal d the melody or 
highest part in Unit liulit Next to the 
ine]od>, tlie hass iiait is tlie most striking, 
the free.st and hohfest in its movements, and 
richest in etfeit h'lgared hast,, a hass part 
having the aeeonipaiiying ehoids suggested 
h.\ certain tigiires written ahov»* oi below 
the notes tlie most siiei*essfu1 sysUrni of 
short-hand seonng at jncH'id in use umoijg 
organists and pianists }•' a uita mental hass. 
See under !• l .SbAAiENTAJ. Thonatyh hass. 
.See nmh'r Tin dan i.ii 

Bass (has), a in moMr, low deep, grave; 
as, a hass voice Jiass roire. a voice ad- 
apted for singing hass, the low’ust male 
voice, the extieine eompass of which is from 
Iilxdow tlie basS'Statt to I)oi F. above it, the 
ordinar.) (‘ompuss being from F heh^w the 
liass statt to niiildle (', tin* note on the tlrst 
ledger line above it 

Bass (has), r t To sound in u deep tone. 
[Kaie 1 

I 111 lliiitiilrr, 

I li.it tU‘i*|i .'tiiil ilitMilfiil i>r^ III |ii| 1 , proinaitK t-d 
lilt ii.iini 111 l’ri.s|.i I . It 'ill! '.7 1 > iii\ tn -p.iss AAd/C* 

Bass (lias), r.i To take the tuiss part in a 
eoneerted jneee of iniisn . as. he hasses very 
stenili1>. 

Bass (has), a A vanet.v of bitter pale ale 
brewed b.v Mr Itass of Murton-on-'ITent 

Bassat (bas'sa). a .''.•tine as Itushaiv Sti T. 
Nerhmt 

Bassarls (bas'n-ns), n [(ir. a fox | A 
genus ot Mexican I'aniiv oil's, fumi]> Viver- 
ruhe. allied to the genets, and not distantly 
reseinlding a eat Tla tail is very full. and 
riiigeii like tliat of tlie ringed lemur Jt is 
the solitai.v Amern an representative t>f the 
genet tribe Its native name is earomixl. 

Bass-clef (i'us'klef). u in masie, the ehar- 
intei geiierall.v shapeil like an inverted 
whieli Is put ul the heginniiig of the statt 
wtileli carries the hass or lowest notes of a 
hiirmoni/.ed eompoaitioii it is seated on the 
F or fourth line (counting upwards), uini 
determines the jateh and iiainos of the 
notes 

Bass-counter (liAs'koun-ter), n. In masie 
the lower or iindei bass, that part of a com 
iMssiiioii liuvni'.' two hassci, which is taken 
by voices or insti innent.H of t he low est nuige 
as the second hass voices (latssi pio/undu 
and the violoncello!. 

Basse, t n Akiss. almss Chaaeei 

Basse, n The sea-pereh .see Ma.ss 

Basseiisse (bas'lls), a. (Fr tniHse lisse, low 
warp ] Wrought with a hori/oiital warp 
said of a kind of tapestr)*, as distiiigiushed 
from haati lisse taivestr.v. or that wi ought 
w ith a perpendicular warp Basseiisse goods 
are now preferre*! as being more easily pnv 
tliieed and quite as heaiitiful os hautetisse. 
‘'ce liAi TKI I'<sK 


pin«> pm, note, not, niuvv; tulie. tub bull. 


oil pound, 11 . .'•‘e. abune: y. ieg. 


Kate far. fat. fall ine met le » 
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Basset (bas'get ur biia-fletO. fFr. bassette; 
It bautgetla, the gaiue basset, from bassetto, 
somewhat low, from banso, low See Bask, 
a.] A game at cards, resembling modern 
faro. 

Some dross, smut- il.incc, some pl.ij, jiot to former 
Your piqimi piirtie*., aim your dear f'nwet Rtnif, 

Baaset (bas'set). n I Perhaps from Fr. htm- 
settCy a little boss, or from (i.Fr. boMtvt, 
somewhat low. a dim ofj[>aj<,lowJ A miner's 
term for the outcrop or surface edge of any 
inclined stratum Called also Haxset Eil^e 
Basset (bas'set), c i In mtnimj, to inelme 
upward, so as to appear at the surface; to 
ert>ji out. as. a vein of coal bassets 
Basset (has 'set). ti In (jeol and mininti, 

appearing edge\^ ise at the surface; as, the 
hassaf edge of strata 

BaSSet-honKbasSet-horn). /I fit htus^ttn, 
somowhut low, ami K /tom 1 A muMcal 
instrument, a sort of clarinet of cnliirgod 
dinicnsioriK and exttuideil compass, ranging 
from F below tlie has->-stafr to C on the , 
second ledger line above llie ti'elile 
Basseting () ms 'set lug), a In ttml .and 
viintiitf. bavinga .slaiitiiig direction upward, 
cropping out. 

Bassetto, Bassette (l>as-sct/to. bas set'), n. 
fit hfissfttn, soinewliat low \ A tenor mo- 
lin 

Bass-horn (ba‘''lionj), u \ musical instrii- 
nient, s modincation of the bassoim, but 
miK'b biwer and dee]>er in its toiu-s 
Bassia (bas'si-a), // (In lioiioiir of Ferd 
itasst. an Italian ]iliysician and writer on 
botany | A genus of trojiieal trees found 
in the Fast Indies ami Africa, iiat order 
Sapotnceie One sjici'ics. /»* /VrWr//, is siip- 
jiosed to be the sbca-trec of Park, tlie fruit 
of which yield.s a kind of butter that is 
highl> valued, and fnrms an iiiiportaiit ai 
tide of commcice in the interior of Africa 
There are several other sjiecieh, of whnli 
li /(mtjifulia, oi Indian oil tr<‘(\ ami It 
hittyrdeea, or Indian biitter-trec. are well 
known examidcs Mclding a large quantity 
of oUrngiiiuns or Inityraccoiis matter. Tlie 
wood is as har<l and incoiTuptible as teak 
Bassie (bas'i). n iProliably of same origin 
ns basin] A basin -shaped wooden xcsucl 
for holding meal /Itsitj |Scolch | 
Bassinet (bas'im t). n |Probabl> a dim 
from hr heirmn, a cradle 1 A wn‘kcr-lias 
ket w’lth a envering or hiKid over one mid 
in whii’h j'oiing cliiMreii arc j»la<‘c<l In wa> 
ofcraillc' 

Basso (bas'sb). ti 1 In iimsie, the Italian 
word for bass or Imsc. - 2 One who simrs 
bans 

Basso 1 (has 'so), n \ bashaw or jiaslni 
Marfoiir 

Bassock fbas'siik). u A diinimitivc <tf hast,, 
a mat. Sec Uvss 

Basso -concertante (bas'so kon'dici tan"- 
ta), a. (It 1 In //<n^/c the bass which accoin- , 
]>aiiicH tlie Bolv- and rccjlatncs 
Basso-contlnuotbas'sb-koii tc'iiii d) u lit 
basso, bass, and eniitiiiao, continued | 
Figured has** (wbidi ‘•ec under P. \sn) 
Basso-di-camera ( baV^o dc ka'nm-ra), II 
I It basso bass, </f. hI. and ramem a cham- 
ber I A doubb'-bass «ir contra-basso, ri'duccd 
in si/c and poutu. but not in compass, and 
tliiiR adapted to small oi pri- , 

vati- rooms It ba- four 
Strings, of the same qu.ilit.\ as 
those of the violoiii'dlo. but 
all ]iro]iortiomib1> thicker 
Bassoon fbas-sou'). n | h'r. 
hassim • It hassmir, aiig. of j I 

>w.J 1 A musical wind- I. . 
instniiiientof the ivcd onlcr. A, 

blown with a bciir metal |c ■ ^ 

mouth piece, and holed and n 
ke>cd like the daimet Us ijijJP 
eonipnH.s coiii))rebcnds three 
octaves rising fioui 1’. fiat 
lidow' the basB-staJf Itsdia '>4| 

meter at Isdloin is ft indies, [j|l| 
and for cuiivennaice of cai *11 

riage it is divided into two or 
more parts; wlieiice its Ital | 

Ian name fatjotfo, u bniidie I 

It serves foi the i»ass among .^1 
Wood wind - iimtrnineiitH. as Al 

hautboys, niiles, Ac 2 A 11 

reed-pipe stop In an organ ' ®| 
whose quality of tone re- } | 

Miinbles that of the bassoon. 

Bassoonist fba.u son'istl, n, A Rassuon. 
la.'rforiiier on the bas<»<»on 
BaSSO-profondOfbas'MVprd-bjii-ild). u [It 1 
In music, (a) the lowest bass voice, having 
a compass of about fw»i octaves rising from 


D below the bass-staff, (b) One possessing ! 
a voice of this compass. i 

Basso-rUloTO. Bee Bas-rkijkf. 

Bassorlne (bas'so-rin). n. A substance ex- j 
traeted from gum tnigacanth and gum of 
Rassura (which is almost entirely composed 
of it), h> treating these gums snceesBivdy 
with water, alcohol, and ether In pnl- 
])erties it ts interinediafe betW'tM-n wood> 
flbiv and vegetable gluten 
Basso -ripieno (bas'so-re-pe-a'nd). n. |Tt 
basso, bass, and ripieno. rujdetc, full.] In 
musk, the bass of the grand chorus, w'hicb 
I>la.V8 on1> oia'iisioually or in imrticulai- 
purts 

Bass-relief (ims're-leO. n Same as 
yelu'/ (whiidi see) 

Bass-staff (has .maf). n In musk, the ^tat1 I 
on which arc written the lowest noto of .i J 
hariiiniiir.cd composition See Has.*<-('I.i:i' , 

BaSB-Stling (baN'.string). u Tlie name }io]m- \ 
larl.'i given to the lowest siring in stringed j 
instruments 

Bass-viol (ba^\i-ol). a ] The violoncello 
2 An old lorm oi b:iss thldle, with live or 
sometimes six <triiig.s, and a fretted lliiger- 
bo.'iid. I 

Bass-wood tbas'wpd). u \ mime for the [ 
American lime or linden trci* ! 

Bast (bast). II I A. Sax bivst: led Sw I) ‘ 
Han and i< )>ark. iicrbaps fiom root ' 

of In III/ I 1. The inner bark, liber, or eiido 
pliliciimof exogrinais trees. (‘spcda1I> of tin- ■ 
lime ot Iiiidtai. consisting of several lavcis ' 
oi llbrch Hemp. Ilax. jute, are bast ilbres ; 
*• V rope or cord made of the bark of tin* ' 
limc-tn-c. or the bark imido into ropes or { 
m.ifs a thi« k mat #>1“ b.HSo(‘k. Sec Pass 
B asta (lias'ta). intn-j (it j Kimugb' stop! I 
a i< imiiot tiiii ommoii ill our old dramatists ! 

A.m'.i ' I Milt, 11* tint . lor 1 li.ivi* il full. .S>M< j 

Bastard (bas't.‘*rd). m [fi Fr bastani, bus- i 
(Mod Fr. biHzin/), ,sp pg It bustanb^i j 
1. L bas/tin/us, i; buhtarti, l»*cl. bastnn/r j 
a wor»l of doubtful ctymolog\ Us tlrst ' 
known apidication was to \\ ilUain the Coii- 
qiicror, wb(» was called William the IkiHtaid , 
bi'forc the ronqiicsl, and. indeed. callKbim- 
srlt so • r,go WilhidmiiH cognoniiiic bus 
(tiHiif.^’ Malm and Littrc di-rhc it from 
o Fr bast (Fi bof), a pack saddle, with tin* 
common Icrmmation anl added to it re 
fciTiiig lo the old loi-ntioii fils tie bast, son 
of ,i p.M k-saddlr flic miilctccrs being •icciis- 
tomed to list* their saddles lor bcils in tin* 
mu'- (Com)) C buntceit, a bastard, fmm I 
ban/t, a bench ) 'I'lic O Fr bast nun have j 
been HO I .illfd because m,iilc of bust \’|g- > 
lusson {Jetlam/ir I tnilis/i Inet), in s)>cak . 
mg of tin* led biu,iii n/r, mvti'VHla another 
origin* 'Tills wiu'd IS, w'c lidicu*. derhed 
from bass, a ‘Imosr’ st:dl, (Jotb baasfs; 
its origin.d sense would then be. one born 
III a '-'tall OI eiili; lii'nee, as a law term, 
a basfaii/ * /inmimtfr, fiom horn (a eornej ). 

IS an an.'ilogoim term, comp cifi* tviiikrf 
l,inil (^■orm*r i bibl), for in am ieiit 'ri*ii- 
toiiie laws till* liastaid fu-oulcast was eon j 
snl'*if(l :is bring born in an out-of-the-way ■ 
pl.ur .. I.it«'i illv moans ‘ boiw 

iiard,’ the lmrd> one of the si aii, the bastard , 
lieing Ibr lun who gtil all Kinds of roiigli ; 
usagr and so iiceame b.U’dv ’| 1 A natural i 

( liild , a diild begotten anti born mil of 
wedlock, an illegitimate or spiirious ebibl 
In Llie end and canon law s, and In the law i 
of Scotland, a bustanl bcctmicH u legitimatt* j 
child in the iiitenmiri lagt* of tin* pari'iits ; 
at an.v future time P.ut !») the laws of ' 
Fiiglaiid a child to l>c legitimate, must at | 
least be b/ira after the lawful marriage; it 
doe« not icquin* that tlo child shall be ' 
begotten III wctlbu-k. but it is indisperisalilc ; 
that It sbould I'C born after marriage, no 
matter bow short tin* time, the law jiresiim [ 
lug It to be tile diild of tin* liiisbuiid 'I'liu ' 
onI> ineai)aeit> of a basiard is that lit* eim- 
iiot be heir. oi next tif kin, to any one save 
Ills own issue In Kiiglaiui the mainteiiaiiee 
of a bastard in the first instance devolves 
on the mother, W'hlle in •Scotland it i-^ a 
joint tmrden upon both parents Tlieniother 
iH entitled to the custody of the ebild in 
preference to the father Rasta nl eujae, or , 
bastard elder, in law, the baMtunl son of a 
Ilian who afterwards marries theniothei'.aml 
lias a legitimate son, ealled mulwr puisne, 
or younger 2 In ««z/«trreylnini/, (a) a kind 
of impure S4>ft lirown sugar olitained from 
tin* eoiieentration of the Inferior syrups 
(b) A large sixe of mould in which sugar is 
drained.- ft t A kind of sweet, heady .Span ihIi 
w me, wiinewhat of the tlav'oiir of miis'-ndel, 

fi. fr ton: iig. Miiff. Til. /Aen. th, tAin; 


of which there were two sorts, white anil 
brown. 

Wc sh.!!! have all the world drink brown .niid wlutc 

1 was drunk with das/ar(f. 

VVhdsc iMturc IS t(i form things like Itself. 
llc.uU ,ind monstrous. lifiin «*••/•,’ 

Bastard dias'terd). a 1. Begotten and lioni 
out ot lawlul matrimon>; illegitimate; a**, 
a bastard child 2 Simrious; not geiiume, 
false; supposititious, adulterate. [In this 
sense it isajiplied to tilings whieh ivsemlile 
those whieli are genuine, but aiv riMiIly not 
genuiiit* 1 'Ra.stiird boi>e.’ tihak. 'Ras- 
tiird honours ' Temple 


Tli.it ' in: i>,i ‘,1 li 1.1,. . will, li IS s 

iisi till III -.>> iii.ini lu I s 


' icious III itsclt 
it.trreu . 


ft t III i/an of ail unusual make or projior- 
tioii, wlictbiT longer oi sboiter: said of 
pieecb of artillerv -t In iieol applied to 

I ocks and mmt'rals that are impure or con- 
tain siieli admivtuieot mipiirity as to ren- 
der them eeoiiomiealh woitblcss; as. has 
find Imu'stone. im inquire siliceous lime- 
stone meapaldi' of tu iiig converted into 
qiiieklime w Ill'll Ian lied Tape b.\nj>niit 
iiip. abbreviated, as the half title on a page 
jireeeding tin* full litli*-piige of a book 
lia\tari/ tndtpo ,Sce WloiM'llA Uastant 
shieeii. III pliistei iiip See .ST I i 'Co Itas- 
taid siipar Same as Itastaitl. a 2 - Jtas- 
turd tjipr. in pniitniii, t.vpe with a fae® 
largi*!' or .smaller tliim that usual to n body 
of given si/c, as boingeoisoii a brevier body. 

itastind le/ieel, m mar/i a flat bevel wheel, 
or one W’liieli is a iie.ir approach to a spur 
w beci. 

Bastard (I »as'tc 1(1) et 'I'o make or deter- 
mine to lie a liastaid. to bastiirdi/e ‘To 
/xiA/u/'r/ our cliilili I'll ' Itiniiit |ltare| 
Bastard-alkanet (lais’icrd ai'ka net), n A 
)»laut. the l.it/ii>s/n I mum umt aw. yielding 
a deep red dve 

Bastard-cedar (bas'terd so-d(*i). a A name 
given to various tiees wbieb are known in 
the M’est Indies b.v the name of eedar, but 
have no eoimeetioii with the eoiiiferous tree 
to wliieb tins name belongs 'I'liey are spe- 
cies of t'tdrela. and tiuiizuma vlmi.tolia, 
Tlie Wood I.H used toi milking sugar-easks. 
Bastard-dittany (bas'ti'iii lilt a-ni), a * 
name given to the plant fhetamnus / iii,n 
ne/ln, also to a s()eeies of .Marrubnim 
Bastardicet ( bas'terd -m). a. Mime as Rns- 
tmdjt Thafimnn 

Bastardlsnit ('tas'ii rd-i/m) a 'I'he stato 

01 II liastiiid 

BaBtardl7e (bas'terd i/.). r t pret iV pj> bas^ 
tiinluni, \ip\ hiistiii'ilizniii 1 'I'o make ol* 
jU'ove to be a Im laol, to i oim n t of being a 
bastai'l lodeelaie legally or decide a )ier- 
soii to be illi '.ntimali 
'I lu' I o* 1 . • M milnl •< nt I . Hill to /'ffiZ.fi ,/i f ill 

• llll'l ll l•MOl, tllM|i(;il li.it III gMlIi'll, II) liO III) lull 

Imi k It. >, 

2 To licgi t out of wedlock Sbafi 
Bastardly (I uis't eld li). mle in the minme 

of a ba.staid. rjuii aui-h 
Bastardly (bas'terd 111 a llastard; H]>iin- 
oiis * Thou basfiiitlhi loguc ' Shiih. ‘A 
fuitivc Kimiilation. and a basta n/tp kind tn 
ailofitioii ' .It I Taifloi 

Bastard- wing (lia»‘'tcid w mg), a in omith. 

II groii)Mi| stit) fi'atlicrs attaelud to tin bone 
of till* wing that lepieHciits Hie tliiimb 

Bastardy (nas'ti rd-i), a The stale of being 
a b.istarit, or begotten and tioriiout of law- 
ful wedlock ‘Horn m bastaida ’ Shah 

i Icy lihU my ii.iiii' with li.itr till /unfur.Iy /Ini^fen, 

(Jilt of liii'sfaidii, in Setits /aie, a gift from 
Hie crown of tin- lientaldeoi moi able etici Is 
of n bastard who lias died witlmiit l.iwfiil 
issue, and witlioul having disjioncd ol Ins 
projicrtyin fieiit -/lonstie Jteelaintoi oj has- 
tardif. 111 Seats lair, an action instituted in 
the ( 'oiirt of .Session b.v tlie donatory in a 
gift of bastard.), foi luiviiig it declared that 
tin lamls, oi the ellect'* wldeh belonged ti 
till' deceased liastaid, belong to the domi- 
tor.v. 111 viitiie of the gift fiom the crown. 
Baste fbasl I V t. pret A pp banted; j»pr bast 
tup I Allied to leul beifstn, to strike, to beat, 
hail, boste.i^v: bnitta.diiil Azoibt, to beat, the 
stem being jicrliaps tlie suiiie as in <) I t 
haston, Fr battm, a stick, a baton In mean 
iiigs 2 and ft the wi*rd may bo id different 
oiigin In 2 it may la* from O Fr Sp bus- 
tir, to prepRie, to make ready, Fr hdtir, 
build See lUsTlLK ) 1 To beat with a 

stick, to cudgel, to give a lieatiiig tu 

(Inr m.in w.ci hasted hy the keeper for rnrryinf 
viin'- fwMph /(II he It.i' k Pepys 

w. loig; wh, Mi/dg, ib. a^iire .See KKY. 



BABTE 


BATE 


S. To drip butter or fat upon meat aa it tunia 
upon the spit in roaatinf; ; to moisten with 
fat or other liquid. 

The fat nf masted muttoo falling: on the hints wilt 
■erve to hastt them. Swijt 

3. To mark sheep, as with tar ( Provincial 1 
Baste (hast), V t. K> l''r hattfir, Kr. bitth\ to 
haste, 8p. It. hattta, imstiiiK, from f) J1 fi. 
bentan, to patch, to huHtc, Kris healvn, to 
sew, to Htlt(;h, from hant, inner bark, as of 
the linie-tree, hemp, <&c , because such fibres 
were used as thread See Hast.] To sew 
with loiiK HtitchoH, to sew sli|{htly 
Th(* liodv "f v'xir disi oursf< is h 02 ii<*tiiii'*s ^iianlrd 
(tiiiniiH-d) with f'nii'MD'iils. aiid th)* ^^uanJs (triiiiiiiint;'.; 
arr liut sli^litly halted uii iieitlu-r Shaf 

Baiter (bastVT) n A blow with a stJrk or 
other weapon If’ollotj | 

BastUe, Bastille (bus teP). a i Kr . 

a fortress, latterly the name of a jiartieiilar 
fortresM, the Bastille, fioiii 0 Kr /mx/o, Kr 
bdfir, to build, the origin ol whieh is siip- 
poBod hy Die/, to be file (Jr lumfiuti, to raise, 
to supfiort, huHtnn, hiitou. beiiiK referred to 
the same origin | Orimnally, a (onqiorary 
wooden touri iiMcd m warfare, lienee, any 
tower or fortification. 

l•|fH;ht .tloiiv; III* Inch hitxtiiex whi'h 

(ivrriii|>prrl ili)< w.ills Hi'/fitnd 

Thf llan/i/h, an old eastle in Pari.^ built 
between and i;i8.‘{. latterly nsed iih a 
state prison It was Hpeeiail,\ employ eil for 
eoiiflninK men for life who liaii happened 
to iiieiir the resent ineiif or j(MdonH> of tin* 
Kreneli inoniireliK. and was d<*molished b> 
the enraged population in 17hP 
In I'liris At fhiifiUr is, .is niii Jnwir tin i liicf 

piisfiii Ilf th»* kiii(;il<iiii < t<fy flirt 

Bastlment.! Bastlinentof (iian'ti-ment. 
has ti ineiiTo), n |D Kr iKtstmicnt. Mod 
Ki Unhment, Sp haKhmiiitu, a biiildiiiK. 
stnietiire, ship See liA'^TILK | 1 A ram- 
part *J. A shift-of-war. 

1 Ill'll llir rfi'\ III \'«'r 

ll.iil iiur I'liil <li ■ll••ll••llr M (*ii, 

Nm lln .r.i llir s III rri ■ ivci 
lit tins ml li.iin li.iil b«<<*ii Oltv rr. 

Bastinade (laiH ti nud'), n. and r Same as 
/iantiHUito 

Bastinado (Ims ti mPdo), u (Kr buHton- 
ntub\ .sp bufi/ntiiti/a, It httHfouafti, from 
D Kr and Sji hnxfoti. It banfoiir, a stick or 
stall See ItAsToN 1 1 A souinl boating with 
a slick or eiidKcl 

III III ii's In will ,'i lilt lilt /sn/zt/iii/i', .IS I Ji.sir 
)ll•wYlu lilt l<,i\tiUtido t IImw , inn hi' li\ ih.il 

wunl, liiiwt N.iv. mih'i'il. Ilf said i I im , I 
li riiifd It siifor iiiv i;r.i> i /. i,.// 

Speeitleally 2 A mode of punishinent in 
oriental eountries, eHpe<*lall> Turkey, Pei 
sia. and ('hina, by beatiim the soles of the 
feel with a rod 

Bastinado (I'an ti mrdoi. r t To beat with 
a slick oreiidKcl. N]ieeitleall>, to beat on the 
soles of the ftiet. as a Judicial punishment 
Visk sri/«*d 111! IiiiU'.ci rinl i<( Uif i iidipd, .iinl with 
it liri;.m in h,iMin,ido old I i wis lrhutl.>. >t 

Basting (bast'iiivr). a Tlie act of hcwini; to- 
gether with loii|{ stitehes. Ioiik; stitelies lu 
whieh pieces of Kannents are attachetl to 
eneh other 

Bastion (lins'ti on), n |Kr. and .Sp buhtitin, 
froiiiO Kr ami Sp f'UAfi/'. Kr. /nifi'/ , tn Imild 
See lUsTll.K I In /mt a Inure mass of 
earth, faced with sods, brick, oi stoni's, 
stiiiidfiiK oil! from a vam|iart. of uliirb it 
is a principal part ■ fornierli ealli-d a Hul 
warh. A liasi ion eonsisiHof tuo llank.s. each 
eommnndliii; ,nid defendiiii; the adjacent 
curtain, or that portion of tin- Mail evtcud- 
Inc from one bastion to another, and two 
/arm innkiiur Mitliem b other an acute ancle 
called the mln'tit uinflr, and loniniandiiic 


JA* 


. la the gorg^ or entrance into the bastion. 
The use of the bastion is to bring every 
point at the foot of the rampart as much as 
possible under the guns of the plai'e. 
Bastioned (bas'ti-omt), a, IToviderl with 
bastions ‘Tin* walls’ Teninj- 

non Itnnhonrd /art. a fort liaviiig two or 
more bastioiiHeonnected by eiirtains. a term 
i oninionly K'st i letetl tn field-works. 

BastO (lias'to). n. lit and Sp banto, ace of 
1 lulls 1 111 card-playing, the ace of chilis at 
Miiitdnlle 

Baston (lais'ton), n ff) Ki hnntoa, a stick. 
See Baton,] l A staff or baton, a truii- 
clieon or small eliib, iiH4*d in the toiirna- 
nieiit instead f>f tlie mui'e in the recnlar 
fight *T<» fight with blunt banfont, ' Hol- 
land 2 In arch a round niotildiiig in the 
basi- of a eoliimn (’alk*d 
.also a TotuH 3. In ho \ 7 

a staff or einlgel. gem*!-- ' ^ 

. ally borne us a mark of Jjlr 

i biihtard}, and which pro- JW 

I jierly slioiilil contain one- ^jjlr 
' eightli in breadth of the 
iieinl sinister, of whieh it v 
is a dimimiiive failed ^ 

also Banta t d //rirand Ban- n.i'.tnii 

I ton or Baton Sininter 

4 Kormeily, a M<;rvant of tin; Warden of the 
I'leet, wlio ntteiiiied the king’s eouits as an 
ofllcer, eaiTj ing a red trunclieoii. 

' Bast-tree fbast'tre). n. The lime-tree: so 
culled from its inner hark supplying bast 
Basyl (biWil). n [ttr basoc. n base, and hglc. 
Hiib.stunee. I In rhem. fJrahtim'H name for 
tile eleetr(» positive constituent of a salt 
BasyloUB Ouis'il us). a in cheut ol the na 
tiireof or relating to a basyl, or electro- jiosi- 
live eonstitiieiit of a salt 
' Bat (bat), n (A .Sax bat, u club, a stick, 
probably eoniieeted with the verli to bent, 
or from the felt Ir and Armor bat, a 
stick , Kr battc, a rummer, u harlequin’s 
I wand] 1 A heavy stick or club, a walking- 
stick 

A h illdsnilii /‘It/ ll< lu*l<l, 

' Uiiwhuhlu li'.im d, .1*. 4IIK l.ir III rid S/H‘n\fr 

‘2 A ]»ieee of wood hlia]»ed sonicMliat like 
the broad end nf an our. and provided u’lth 
a round handle, used in drixing the ball in 
eriekut and similar games :{ A batsman or 
batter ‘ W isUieliest bnt left ’ 7’ Unghrs 
4 A i»icce of a brick le.Hs tliiiii onc-hulf its 
length; less restrictedl.\ . any portion of :i 
brick, a brickbat. .\ slight blow, as, I 
gave him a bnt in the face iProvineial K.ng 
lisli and .Scotch | - (I In mnang, uhaU*, oi 
bitiiniiiiouH shale Kirirnn 7 A muss of 
cotton prepared for tilling quills. Arc. 
Bat(bat), iM prel A pp tHittcd,\ipv butting 
'I’o imuiage a bat or piny with one at eriekel. 
as. be bats well 

Bat (l»al», n (A eoiTiiption of f» K. bacA', 






It, «. iirtiiii r .ingle, r , saiiciil .tiigK 

a f-, rt.uik. r t, f.uc . .1 .( gofK'c. .1 d, |Mrt of i:iirt.iin 


the outworks and giMund liefore the fortitl- 
eation 'llie disuuice ImiIm t'en the tw o flanks 


l.jTL.uer lloibc sli.u Hu ( A’A{»,'.</A«j ftrunn- 

. /!,:• ..tti, 

bakkt , fmk. N ImA. bakic bird, a bat. same 
us the lattei part of S\\ natt-backa, niglit- 
biid Dan a/ten-bukke o/'(« a, exeiiing. and 
bakk> for bUtkke. like ’leel Ictbr-blaka, 
'leatbei tlap]ior.’ a bat. from blnka, ti> tint 
tel I Due of a group of M ing-hatiiltMi. tly- 
itig niamnials. eon’'(itntiiig the imier flieir 
optera { w bieh seel lints im* most numerous 
and laigest in the tiopies \il Kuropean bats 
are .small, ainl havt a inonso like skin The 
biid> Ilf the lai'gesi llritish s|H.*eu*8, Vrigtrr- 
tilio noctuln, IS Ic'..*. tliaii tliat of a mouse, 
bnt It** M ingH stri'teh alamt l.’» inches During 
(he day it remains in eaxenis, in theen*viees 
of nuns, hollow lives, and siteli-like lurk- 
ing -plaees. ;ind fits nut at evoiiiiig in 
search of IiKid. which eoiisists of insects 
Due of the most lemarkabh* sub-fiimilies is 
tin* horse-shoe bats tKhiiiolophiiia'), distiii- 
gui.«liod by a nasal cutaneous apiH*ndagt', 


' bearing a fancied resemblance to a horse- 
shoe. Its use is uncertain: some believe it 
merely serves for closing the uostrils. Bats 
may be conveniently divided into two sec- 
tions - the insectivorous or carnivorous, 
comprising the vampire and all European, 
African, and American species; and the 
fruit-eating (the l*tr*ro]»inii), lielonging to 
tropical Asia and Australia See l*TKKOi*u*'<. 
Bat (hat or ha)> O.Fr. bant, L.L 

bantu m, a saddle. 8ee lUsTAHP.] A pack- 
saddle; hence ftaf-horse; /M/man (which see) 
Batable,t Bateablet (bat'a-til). a. Abbrevi- 
ation of Debadable, as in the term ba tabic 
ground, ba table land ‘As we crossed the 

Batcahlc \«aA/ Border ballad. See under 
Dkuatablk 

Batardeau (l»ut-ard-b). n. [Kr J l A eoffer- 
dani; acasing of pilei* made water-tight, fixed 
I in tlie bed of ariver toexclude the water from 
! the site of the pier orotlicr work while it is 
coiistnieting - 2. In fort, a strong gate to 
j He]>arate the w'et from tlie dry part of a 
' ditch, provided uith a sinjee-gate 
I Batatas (ba-ta't;is). n ( Malayan name of 
tlie ])Iant | A genus of plants, nat order 
Convolviilaeea*. eoiitaining aliout twenty 
species of tropie.al ereejung or twining lierlis 
or siinibs; the sweet-potato The tubernii.s 
root of B cduliM was niiieh eaten in tlie 
! south of Eurojie before tlie euitivatiou of 
the putuio, wliieh both beeuine a sniistitute 
for It and appropriated its name. It is so 
; imiversnlly distnbiiteil over the tropical 
I and subtro))ie,al rcgioithof the w'orld that it 
is Impossible to say to wliat eoiintp* it is 
! indigenous It has a sweet isb taste, is more 
nutritious than the potaln. and is lai’gcly 
I eiiltivuted for food It is said to attain u 
weight ot .'iO lbs in .lax a, though ordinarily 
it is from ." to it* lbs in weight. 

Batavian (Isi-tiVvi an), a l Krom Bntaci, 
the latini/ed form of the name of a jieople 
anciently iniiabiting an island at tin* mouth 
of the Uiiine.] I. IVrtaiiimg to Holland or 
its inhabitants ‘ Bntnrian grace ’ Dinracli. 

2 Pertaining to ItataMa in Java. 

Batavian (Im-ta'vi-nn), a l A native of 

Holland. 2 A nativt* of ilatavia, the eapi- 
; till of all the Diiti h possessions in the East, 
j Bat-bolt (bat'liolt), n A bolt barbed or 
I jagged at its butt or tang to give it ti liriiier 
bold 

Batch (baeb). n |Kroni the verb to Imke, 
like Dan. bai/t, (1. gebnek, a batch Kor n 
similar eliange of A into cA compare make 
tan equal) and match tnnki and watch. Sc. 
thnek, K thatch .Sew llAlvK J 1 The quan- 
tity of bread baked at one tunc, a baking of 
breail. 

I III ii.iiii I piio. til" lilt'. ovi«im .iftiT the 

Ntttn isiti.ovii Mn tuner 

2. Any qnaniitv ol a tiling made n1 once, or 
so united as to have like qualities; any 
niinii>er of indivnliials or articles similar to 
j each other 

riu I urkisli tt.u.ps .in In itii.' hurruil to thtr fn.iit 
ill of 4 ' .a «» lii"^ /./'O \ nriv\papn 

I .irgi III wIiilIi w«*i( tt.iiii luiii.- to time 

(.irniil lilt., lln pnx.itL loi.in li\ .iiiotlui > Icrk (or 
thf Jvnlgt '.i^.'ii.itiin l^ukenh 

3 In mining, the i|iiantity of mv sent to the 
Burtaee by any jiair of men 

Batch (liaeh). r / To jindeet the bank of a 
river by fneiiig It with stones, so as to pre- 
vent the water from t*ating into it fl.oeal J 
Batchelor (baelieler), n All erroneous 
modi* nf spt*IIing Uncht-lor 
Batet (bat), a I-V .^:i\ Ante, eonteiition; or 
simj»l\ an abbreviatimi of debate; comp. 
batablc.] Strife; eonteiitiuii. ‘Breeds no 
bate with ti lling ’ ShaA 
Bate(I>at). r t pivt. A pi». Aa^-d; ppi bating 
I -Vbbrev tor whieh see) J 1 t ’I'tibeat 

down, to im (tail the strength of. to weaken 
Tlif'.f ern I* iinl l-.-st . h.ixt- s" /\tfeif uv , 
riMt I sli.ill h.trilli .in. .t I i.iiinl ol rtfsli 

2 t To dull or blunt 

Spill ,.l i.irmor.int dt'xourini:; time. 
The emlc*.iv..iir < t !!ii.. present liretTh iii.i\ buy 
rh.it honoin »hi. h shal. f'iite Ins si vthe's, kecii edge 
Sttiik 

a To lessen by retrenching, dediu'ting. or 
reducing (Rare ) 

M< iiiii'jt eithc! Ctite the l.»l»»urer’!. w.igcs. or not 
fiiijilov or not p.iv him / in it 

4. To alh»w hy woy of abatement or dedue- 
titm. to abate 

These .irr the conditions of his tre.iting with (.jotl, 
to whom he f'ute\ nothing of wh.it he stood upon 
with tin P.irliainent Ai’ii/A. 

6. Tt» leave out: to except; to t>ar. 

Hate mt the ke-e. and, l>c he dcsti .uid blood, 

He lies who s.ud it Heiiit ir Ft. 


These prn b iin 
riMt I sh.ill h.ir 


Fate, far. fat. fall: me. met, ht^r, pine, pin; ii6te. not. mCve; tObe. tub, bull; oil, |Mmnd; u, .Sc. almne; Se fe,v. 
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At To take away; to remove. 

About autumn hate the earth from about the roots 
of olives, and lay them hare Holland. 

7.t To rob or deprive o(. 

When baseness is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour fur the person's sake 

Herbert 

Batet(bat).t>i. To jrrow or bet’-ome less; to 
remit or rotreiicli u part: Hometiuios witli of 
‘f)o I not batef do 1 not dwindle ?’ Shak 

Abate thy speed and 1 will bate o / untie Hryden 

Batef (bat). »’ t fFr battre, to boat J In 
falcotiry, to flutter with the wiuks as pre- 
paring for flight, particularh at tlie siglit of 
prey. 

1 am like a h.iwk that bates but c.innut fl> because ; 
I am ty'tl to another's fist Hat an 

fiatei (bat), t\t I'o bait; to moleht; to bar- ' 
ass. ‘Barking and biting all that liiia do .> 
bate.' S}ienscr. 

Bate (bat), pret of bite. [Old Knglisb and I 
Srotem.] i 

Vet there the steel staid nut. but inly bate ' 

Hi cp III the flesh, and open'd wide .i red flood-g.itc 

Spenser ' 

Bate (bat). \'t fVorbaps for abate.] To , 
steep in an alkaline solution, to removt: or | 
neutralize the lime wbieb lias been used to j 
take the hair from Imles 
Bate (hilt). 71 The alkaline solution in < 
whieh hiiles are steeped after being limed , 
to remove or neutralize the lime 
Batda (ba'te-a), a l^ip I In r/ob/ m/aiar;, a • 
eonieal-shapeii dish used for washing gold ! 
and pulverized samiiles of gold (fuartz 
Bateau (ba-to'). a | Kr. bateau; O. Fr. batel, 
a boat, a dim from L L hatnn, a boat, from 
theOenuaiiie Sec Hoat ] 1 .A light boat. I 
long in lU'oportion to its bvendlli. and wider I 
in the middle than at the ends 2 A pon- 
toon of a floating bridge 
Bateau>bridge(ii<‘i td'bnj). n. Mi/H n float- 
ing bridge supported b,> bateaux or lioats i 
Bate-breedingt (iiat'lired-ing). a lireeding ' 
strife. ' bn t e -b reeil uuj i,[ty ' Shak 

Batefolt (biitTuD. a Contentious; given to ' 
strife, exeiting eontentioii ‘ It did hateful 
((iiestion frann* ’ SUtuetf. 

Batelesst (bat'les), // Vot to lie aliated, not 
to )»e diilhul or blunted |Uare | i 

li.ipiv th.ir nanii' of ■( li isio' iinli.ipinb set 
Tins luitflew cd^f on his ksMi .i| •petite Shal 

Batementt (bat'ment), n. 1 Abatement , 
deduetioii, diminution Speetflenll> 2 'I'liat 
p.'ii't of wood eiit otl by a eai'iieiitei to make 
it ilt tor his purpose 

Bat-fowler (l»at'foul-en, u one who prar 
tises or takes pleasun* iii liat-foMliug 
Bat-fOWUng (liat'foul-ing), u \ mmle of 
eatehiiig birds at night liy bolding a toreli 
or other light, and beating the liiishes or 
trees where they roo^t Tlie birds tlymg to 
the liglit are (‘aught ^^^th nets or othei'M'ise 
Batfult (bat'ful), a (OK hat, iiierease . 
allied proliubh to leel. baiua, togrow In'tter, . 
A Sax bet, tietter (\im]) al.so leel, heit, 
pasture, he (Yfi, to graze, K hint | llieh, for- , 
tile, a.s iuiid ' Hatjul \nxi^X\iref>' Dutaton , 
Bath (liatli). n I A Sax h/r7//, a bath Com- I 
iiion loall theTeiitoiiie tongues save Oothie, i 
<*Sa\ Ie(d. hrtf/i. Iiaii D <i h(o/,ubutb | 1 .V ^ 
\essel for bolding water in wbieb to plunge 1 
wash, or liallie Hie body 2 More general . ! 
an apartment or apparatus b,\ nieaiiMif nlin ii 
t)ie lindy, or a part uf it, may besiirioiinded 
b\ any medium dillering in natuie oi lem 
perat lire from itsnatural medium Tliereare 
Ho imm> varieties of baths that it would lie 
emllesh to euileavoiir to enumerate all 'l’lie> 
have tie i dividt'd into tour ebiMses (tt) Ar 
eoi'diiig lo the siibsijmee m wJiieb tlie liody 
Is immers(Ml , as. tea ter, otl, eani/nrssrit air. 
medieattd, taniernl, Ae [ h ) Aeeordirig to 
manner of ajiplietitiori . as, ptaivje, xtnneer, 
vapour, doaehe, epra If, tSie (e) ti-eording to 
the parts batiKMl . as. foot, m/j. ei/r, Ac 
(if) Aeeording to tt'iiiperature. Irpat. 

mtrui, cold - J eompremat air hath is taken 
by remaining for a longer oi sliorter period 
iu a ehamber tilled with eompiessed air 
Such liaths have iieeii rei'oiiiiiiended as use- 
ful in eertaiu diseases, in whieb an iiiereased 
exiiansixt* force isreijuired fi*r the air to in- 
flate the more delieatt* air-i>a»sages of the 
lungs A medicated bath is a liipiid oi 
vapour bath designed to produce a eiiiative 
effeet by virtue of some iiiedieim* mixed m it 
..1 tintural mineral bath eoiisists ot siiring 
water naturally impregnated witli some 
mineral, as iron, tiuiphur. certain mltn, &,k.. 
Such baths are resorted to by invulid.H in 
gveat numbers, and several towns derive 
tlieir names from them, as Hath, Baden 
Baden, Wiesbaden, Arc. Turkish hath, a 


hath iutroilueed from the Kast, ni which 
the patient having nmleixmie copious per- 
spiration iu an apartment tilled with 
heated air, is afterwards sulijccted to 
various proeessos, ns soaping, washing, 
kiieadiiig (shampooing). iVe , and. ultimately 
proceeding to an miter apartment is placed 
on a couch to cool, im'uiitime sipiuiig 
eolTi'e, sherbet, Ac Turkish baths or modi- 
lieations of them are to be found in all our 
hydi-opathie establishtiieiits, and iii most 
towns of eoiiHiderahle .size - The vapour 
bath, when .simjdy of the steam of water, is 
the most etlieieiit of all as a detergent. 

:i An ediflee eoutaiiiiiig apartments fitted 
up for Imthiiig. a bath-house - 4 'J'lie act 
of hathing or of exposing the body to some 
agent, us water, stt'am. heat, for eleaiiliuess 
or he:ilLli b 111 seiener and the arts any 
vessel eoiitniniiig a li(|Uid in which anything 
IK immersed , as iii photop the vessel in 
w'liK'h solutions are contained d In ehrm 
an apiuiratiis for modifying and regulating 
the heat in various ehmmeal proee.sse8. Iiy 
interposing a (]uantity of sand, water, o'l 
other substance lietweeii the fire and tin* 
vessel iiitinided to Ik* heated NN hen a 
li(|iiid bath of a higher tem)K‘rature than 
212 is reipim'd. saturated solutions an* 
employed, in whieh the boiling - ]ioiiit is : 
liiglier than that of water Metal hath, a 
eheimeal bath for higher iemperat tires than 
can be jirodiieed b> li()uid baths Mercury. ' 
fusible metal, tin, or lead are employed for 
tins purfiose Kuitj/itsof the Bath, an order , 
of knighthood supposed to have lieeii in- ' 
stitiited at the eoroiiaiioii of Henry IV in ! 

It reeeiv(‘d this name from the eir- j 
ciimsiam*eof the (‘umlidatcs for the honour j 
being put into a bath the preceding I'veniiig. ! 
to lieiiote u purilieiitioii oi utisidutioii from 
their former iiiisdei'ds, and tlnit tli(‘y were 
now to (‘oinnii'iict* a new life The iireseni 
order of the Ibith, howev«'r, was instituted 
by (•(‘orge I in I72.'> It was a militaiy 
or<U‘i’. and consisted. e.\elusi\e of the 
sovereign, of a graiid- 
mast(‘r and thirty - six 
eoiiipanioiiH In Islfithe 
order was greatlv ex- 
tended, and ill Us 17 open 
ed tocivlllaiis 'riiemeiii- 
liers, iiotli militaiv and 
civil, form three elass- 
<‘K, VIZ , knights grand 
crosses, (« C It . knights 
couimattdeis. K C It . 
and companions, (' P. 

The liadge (tig 1) is a golden cross of eight 
points, with tlielioiiof Knglaiid tielwceii tb« 
loui principal angles, and having m a i ireb 
111 the centre Ibr lose, thistle, and sham 
rock between 
three tm]>enal 
erowns. motto, 

Tna junrtu nt 
uuo. Si,ir.'> are 
also worn liy tlie 
two first elasses 
'I’bat of the 
kiiiglits 'grand 
elossi's ( 111 ; 2) K 
of -.ilvii, with 
eight points ot 
ra\s wavy, on 
wliieh Is a golil 

eross healing three crowns encircled by a 
rililioii dis)il.iv iiig file motto of the oidei . 
while beiiealb is a seioll iiiseriiied leh dim 
The still of the « ominamler diflers ( bietlv in 
wanting the wavy lavs 

Bath (bath), a ( lleb | Hebiew ii(|Uid 
measure, i •»! lesponding to tbeepbaii fm diy 
measure, la ing liki It tin tenth jiail of a 
iiomel Nee K 1*1 1 A 

Bath-hXiCk fbatli'lii'ik). u iKroin the town 
of Bath, in Nomei‘set.sIiiie 1 \ prepuiation of 
siliceoii-. eaitb iii tin form of a lirick. used 
fo! I le.iiiing knives It is found in tin- river 
I’arret. Somerselshire. ami is sii]»po-sed to 
eiitisist of tin* hll|e(*olls citseH of iritllMfiini 

Bath-bun fbatb'bunk « ( Kiom tin- town of 

Bath I A sort of light sweet loll m hnn, 
gi'in-rally mixed witli f iiriatits, Ai 

Bath-chair tbatli'ehar) a 1 l''roni lb(' town 
of Bath i -\ .small eurriuge eapnble of being 
pusiied almig by uii attendant used tty 
mealnls 

Bathe flaiTllk rt pret A' pp bathed, ppr 
bathiop |.A Sax Jeel hatha, XVau 

ba<b\ 1 1 and (i. ftaden. See Uatii J 1 'lo 
immerse m water, as in tin- sea. a river, 
pond, or Rl'tiflcial bath, whetliei foi plea- 
Mure, health, or eleunlineKb 
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Ch.iiKiiig to AiiMr himself in the river ('ydnus . , , 
he fell si(.k. iie.ir unto (le.ith, for three il.iys South, 
( Uhors. on silver hikes and rivers batited 
Their lion ny hreast. Atdton, 

2. 'I'o api»l.v water or other Ikiuid to with 
a sponge, eloth, or the like, generally for 
therapeutic jiiirposes, as. let the wound be 
bathed twu-e a day |ln this use bathing 
differs from washing iu being mueb longer 
eoiitiiiued I ;{ To wash, moist eii, or suffuse 
with any liquid ‘Her bosom bathed in 
blood ' Drpden 4 'I'o immerse iu or sur- 
round w itli anything analogous to water; as. 
bathed iu sunlight ' Thy rosy slmdows 
bathe me ' Tennyson 

Out sl]int tills 

XVill luitlie the ilriiii)iing sjunts lu ileliglit Milton 
I w lUhrd It l\ mg eiii'/ir.i' 

III the grteii gli .nil lit ill Ml t.isM'll'il trees. 

lennwort 

Bathe (buTH). e.i l. 'i’o be or be ill a bath; 
to be in water or in other Iniuid; to go into 
water to bathe one’s self 

1 III v .'tithe 111 siiiiimer, .iml m Mieinr ‘.lull Jt'.i.'ler 

2 'I'o tie immersed or suiToiiiided as if with 
water. 

Bathe (ImTin, n Act of liatliiiig. the im- 
mersion of tin* body in water, as, to take 
one's usual M//ic Bdin tier (This iiouii 
seems to be eoiithied to Scotland, wheit* a 
distinction is made betw(‘en a bathe and u 
bath, the former lieitig applied to an iiii- 
miu'sion in a .sea. river, or lakt*. and tlie 
latter to a liatli foi whieh artitlcial a]ii>ani- 
tiis is used | 

Bather (taiTll'er), n 1 Om* who bathes; 
one vvlio mil. iers(‘s bmiscit 111 Water 2 tine 
who liatbes another 

Bathetic (ba-tlict'ik). a I Kroni bathos, on 
type of pathrtie U'niu paihoi, | Helatiiig to 
liathos, sinking ('oleeulpe. | Karel 
Bathing-box (iMiTli'iiig lioks), n. A llxed 
(ovi-icd shed in wliicii batlieis dress and 
undress 

Bathing-machine ( ixiTii'ing imi-sin'>n), u. 
A covered vehicle, driven into tin* water, 
III wbiib bathers dross and imdresK 
Bathing-tub (ba'i'ii mg lull), a. A vcssol 
tor bathing, made ot wood tinind iron, or 
/me, a poi (able bath 

Bath-kOl (tiatii'kol). a A .sort of divination 
jiractiHcd among the ancient Jews, according 
to which tin* tlrst words uttered after an 
appi'i'il was made to Hath kol vveie eoii- 
sidered oracular Bieieer 
Bath-metal (tjatb'inct-al), a \n alloy of 
I oppci and ZM •' m nearly equal )>roportu>nH 
Bathometer (iai tbom'«‘t en, a |(ir bathos, 
depth, and mefron, a measure | An appar 
atus tor ta.jiig soundings, especially one In 
wbn b a soniidiiig ''lie is dispensed W’itli 
Bath-oolite (l»atli'o-ol it), n .same as 
Bath stour 

Bat-horse (bat'liors m iia'liors), n I i*r. 
bat, () I'r bast, a park saiblle 1 I. A liorse 
aIloW(‘d to a liaimaii in tin* I'lrillsli army for 
conveying the utensils in in:' i barge. ‘2. A 
horse t >1 carrying liaggagc liclonging loan 
ottn Cl oi to the li.iggage train 
Bathos Hia't bos), II |iir batbny.U'oiwbathiis. 
dee|i I \ Inilicrousdesi ent from tliee1evute(l 
lo I lie nie.in III w riting orspeerli a Hiiiking; 
anti-ebniiix 

Bath-room ( batli'roni ), a A room for 
b.'itbinv III 

Bath-stone (lialirnton j n | From tiring 
l.iigdy Used for innldinu in Bath iiiiil 
neigbiionrliood I A •-pieier of limestone, 
called also Bafhamhti .omI /bii-hfonr, IroTii 
Its being loiiiposed of v||t:i|| luiinded grains 
n inbting ttie roi of a li.sti 'I'Jiis iiicmliur 
of the iiolitc formation Ipis In • n railed the 
great oolite. It is ot eoiisidcrablc tliickiiesH, 
ami yields an alinndani supply of freestone 
foi linildmg, and i' extensively worked 
iieiii Halil WIteii tiist quarried it is noft, 
imt it soon iK'conie.H tiard by evjiosun* to the 
litinospbere 

Bathybiustba-tliib'J nh),//.(<Jr bathits.dvvji, 
and Inoh, life | liiixliy'.s miine for iimsseK 
of aiiimaf mattd-said to In toiind covering 
the Sea liottom at great depths, and in 
sui }i alaindanie a*' to loim in somi plaeea 
deposits of upwards ot :in fi-ef in thiekmm 
It IS de.sciilied as consisting ot II ieiiacioiut, 
vi.scnl.sliinv substance, andexbiliitingundcr 
the micioHc iipe a network of graiiulai , muci- 
laginous matter, uhhli expaiid*- and con- 
tia* ts HpoiifaiicoiiHly. forming a very simple 
organisiii. and col responding in all respectH 
to piotoplasni (which He<0 Knibedded in it 
are c.ib aicoiis bodies with an orgniiK' struc- 
ture, railed diseidiths, eoee.oliths, and eoeeo- 
spheii'h, wbicli Heein to tieloiig to tmthyliiiil 
as siieli .Some men of Hcienc* , however. 


ch, cAain: .Se loeA; g, / 70 ; j,>ib; U, ¥r Uuu »ig, aiwir; Tii, fAen; tli, f/iiu; w, i/;ig; wli. »/'AJg, zh, luriire See Kkv. 
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doubt the exiHteiice of Hiicli ii Hubstniice, 
maintainiTiK that the appurent of an 
orKanie life in the nmiter whielt Huxler 
oxamineil wer«> due to the aleohol in which 
the mattf'r wiih pniHerved Kuceiitiy, how- 
ever. th»‘ .Nortli'p‘*lar iiavi^ator lieKMelh hiid 
reported the iii**ritvi:r.Y in .‘^iiiiiii •Sound, at 
the deptli of fathoniH. of a free, undiffer- 
entiated. lioiiitiKeneoUHprotophirtin.to wliieli 
he has uiven tiie name Jif /*njlnh/itilt}fhtn>^ 
BathyergUS (l>aiii-i-<’‘r'Kns). n |(ir. hnthtfti. 
deep, and rf'/oH. a work j 'i'lie i^eniiK of 
nmnimalh to winch the /aiidimde oi hand 
mole of tlie Diitidt ttoei-M ««f iSmith Afriiai i/i 
MvilliM) lieloni^s, culled alho Ifjr CntiMt utl 
It ih a Imrrowiiiu aninial found in hnue 
inimliers around tlie Cape of (hiod Hope, 
where itdnveh hiii-Ii nniltitiideM of shaliou 
tiinnelh tliat tiie irroiind in lenderrfl daiiL-er 
oils for liorHeinen 'I'ln fnriHKiavihii Inown, 
and iniifht he a vahiaide urtn li- of eoni- 
meree It is of liie Hi/e of ii wild lahlnt. 
and iielun<;h to the family Spahireidie 
Bathymetrical fi»atii i niet'n-kui>, #/ I’er- 
tainini; to itatiiynieti^. or to de|itli under 
water 

Bathymetry ft i‘i thim'et li), a ici 
deep, and im-hmi. measure | 'I'lie aif of 
soimdinu or of measurim; depths m tlie aea 
Batldese fliatid'i ei. a pt A nat ordei 
instilnied h\ MarliUH loi- the Hahh mnri 
tinia. a Hitei nlenl hIiiiiIi '.Mownm m .salt 
inarMheK in the VN est Imlies hometinies 
iiwiil in \\ eht India piekles It lia.s the 
hiihit of '^aheorma, luit its ovary IniK foiir 
eells, willi one ereet uvnie in eaeh eell, and 
ia roiiHeipiently plaeed m a Hoparate hot 
eloHelv allied nal older to Cheno|iodiaeea' 
Ptt. t1n g ihat'inK) (IriKiiially a purt , luit 
now used ehiellv iis a pn’p \haliin;. 
takin;;away. dediietiim, e\ee|itm<.; 

1 hil'lmi h.u- Ii w /■<////^ •...III' 1 mil ■ l< i 

el liiiiiri r .iikI lliir .1 / hAi 

Batis flia'tiK), li A ifeiiiiH ot saline pl'ints, 
eontiiiniiif; a Hinkle Hpeeieh See liA'i'ini- f, 

Batist, Batiste <i>a test'), n \it hut, 
n Kr. hnptuih l''rimi tin* minn' of iIm 
inventor /tuptiMtf. a linen w<>aM'i of Cam 
lirai, in Kreiieh l‘'landerH Ills statue still 
Hlands there | ] A tine lituui ( hdli made 

In Klanders and I'ieard.N , oi three dilh'ivnt 
kinds or tliiekiiesses . eanihrie *J, All I'last 
India i{oodh of similai i|naiit> 

Batlor (h.d'h'-i ). n .See I’, iri.kT 
Batlet fhat'Ieii, ,1 |i>mi ot t,„t I A small 
hat or Wjuare pieee of wood witli a handle 
for heatiin: linen when taken out of tiie 
liitek Calleil also liuttnl 

I It nil mil. I (III kl•.••llll' III III r if .in. I tin . *. 

till;;', tli.it liei I'O n\ I lii.iil Ii III. I . Ii t.l milk. <1 m ,i 

Batman (Ikd man). /« An oriental weiulit 
In I'lokliaia il isei|Ual to ‘Jill Ilts , in 'I'lirkt'N 
tlie^reat liatimmisalioiil ll*s .tlielessei 
onl> a foliltli of tlie ureatei, at Meppo ami 
Hin>rnatlie hatm.iii wei^lr. lull 17 Ihs ; m 
IVrsia i:?.\ Iht 

Batman < hat ' man, lia’maii). a lit tu,t, 
a pin k Kiddle .See |l\ r, a paek s;nldle | \ 

peisiui allowed li\ (lie Koveinmeiit to ever^ 
eiinipan> t»f .1 ie;.'mienl on tnreiun ser\iee 
Ills ilnt> IS III lake eliarm' of (lie eonklic; 
utensils. iVe . tif the eoinpain There is in 
the I'liarue .•( the iiatiiiaii a liat-iiorse tor 
eaeh eiimpaii> (•> eiin\e\ thei ookin^ utensils 
from plaee to pl.iee 

Bat-money. Baw-money (intt'imm m. h,i - 
liiiin ni), It Mone> p.ml 1.1 n Imtiiein 
BatOUte (i'.il U ht). 1 , ll r a st.itl 

iindCr /tf/ioj^, a stone | .\ ^eniis of stranrht, 
rthndrieiil, hivalve tossil shells allied t«i 
the hipiuiiites Some are of jireat leimtli. 
ninl ftirm masses of loek in the lii; 4 ;h Mps. 
Baton (liat on), ti |l 'i /tohui. tt Ki hast, lit 
•See Il.tsTK. liAsTll.K | I A .stalf or ehih , a 
triilieheoii. the niUeial liadtre of various ofll 
eials of widely dlfieivnt rank, llmswi hate 
the baton id a field -marshal, id a eoiistaide 
or polieeman, and of a eondm-tor of miisie 
* lie lieid tiie hatnn of eomiiiaiid ' /'rtxeiiff 
Wlirn I >»fni ll•lnll ( ni.i.li- nosrll ,i A.i'.'i . .uul 
went .iboiit Ihr tielils iomlii. tm>; tii .<0 lu Mr.i 

*2 Inmmtie a rest of four semiliiv^eh H In 
Art' Hitiiie as Hastun, :t 
BatOOnt fiia ton’). ti V eliili or triinelieon 

Mthou^li Ins sli.iiil li*rs hiiIi 
he i l.iwM in.l . 11. ly, :! a M siiMii liiiu' 

Bat-printlng (liat 'print -im;). n Tlie mode 
of printing: poUer.x adopted \Oien tlie print- 
iii); Im done on the ^hued wart' Kor tins 
nuHle <d printhiK a tine lined eimnuhiK Is 
C'Xeeiited on copper, after which the lines 
of the enuTHYliiK nre (Hied w ith piiiv iinsevd- 
oil. which is taken otf by a sheet of a ttexihle 


prop .ration of kIuo. by means of whieli it is 
applietl to the surface of the ware Finely- 
ground colour is dusted 011, and the vessel 
IS then ready to he tired in the enamel kiln 
See iMiK'i.s-i'UINTINU 

Batracbia (ha-tnVkl-a), n pi f(tr. hatra- 
eftox, a frou I 'riie fourth onlcr in Cuvier's 
aiTunKomeiit of the Iteptiha It eom- 
]iris«‘s frogb. toail.s. newts, saliimamlers, 
and hiretiK, and is ei|Uivalent to the I'lass 
Ampliiliju (which M'o) It is now usually 
n''tNeti‘i| to the order Anuta, ot amplii- 
lii.tn- whirli lose the tail w'hen tlie> le.oh 
matin 1(3 The Itatraehia W'hen .\oiinu un- 
dergo nietainorpho<^m and lireathe onl.> b\ 
gilis When adults lh(.\ hreathe liy lungs 
or. as 111 the ease of the axolotl, siren, and 
pioteiis, lt\ lioth lungs and gills 'I'liev aie 
ovipaiou.s. and dipo.sit egg-.eovcred onl.\ liy 
a sidt meiiibtaiii* 

Batrachiantba tra'ki an). « [dr hi trachns. 
a liog 1 i In ,roo/ pertaining the order 
Itatraeina In h»t attphed to the aiiualie 
hporie..of tin geiiiis Itaiiiiiii uliis.whu h have 
bet'll plaeed in a spet lai geniis(lbitiaehiiim) 
li\ some authors 

Batrachian (ha-tta'ki an), n Au animal of 
the order Itatraehia 

Batrachite tbut'ia kiti. /I [dr hatm,‘hox. 
.1 Irog. I I \ fo.s->il or Httuie in etdoiir ri'sem- 
liliiig a flog. Ittatlslttiic 2 A variet) <d the 
mini ral i hrysolite, eomposed ot silieates 
ot Itnie and magneKia. in eidoiii restunblnig 
tlie frog, and foiiml in the inoniitains of 
.Southern Tyrol .See 0|,i\ in 

Batrachoid (hatTakoid). « Having the 
tiiim ot .1 Hog. ]iert,‘iining to the ruitraelda 
Batrachollte (ha-tmk'o lit 1, n j<tr ha- 
teut'hof-, a tfog, and a stiuie | 'I’lie 

name given to fossil remain^ ot animnis of 
the frog kind, found in the tertiary forma 
tions In tin* newer ti'itiary strata near 
(letiingi 11, on th< ithine, sevt'ral sfieeies ot 
flogs, loadK and newts have been liiseov 
ered 

Batrachomyomachy < »»at ra kom'i-onr'a- 
ki),n |(•l /iO/m« 7 /os, a flog, m/o., a mouse, 
and ooo 7 o‘, a battle ) A liattle hi tvve<*n the 
frogs and mieo. tin muiieot a kind of p.nody 
on the Iliad 

Batrachophagoustb.d ra kid'a gtis)./r jtir 
h„tia,'h,tx,x\ trog, and pltthp'oi, toeat.J I* red 
ing on liogs 

BatrachoBpermeaa ( ba ii ak'b spet "mC* e ), 

n pi |di bath,* Intx. II frog, and .•.pernor, 
seed I A faiiiil.v o| Iresli-vvater eonfervoid 
algie, that have artnulated stems, with 
wlioils of neeklaee like hiamhes. and the 
spon's in ehaiiis 

BatrachUS (hat'ra kus). n [I.T Ao/rorAox, 
a frog I Tlie frog llsh gc'iius .See I’koi; 
FISH 

Bat-ahell (hat'shel). ;i A Mpeeics of \ oluta 
ot a diisk.v lirown i ohuir 

Batsman (Imts'man). n The man w ho w lelds 
the )ei( III the game of eneket. tile icittel 

Batster (iuit'nti 1 > n same as lioth, nan 
Bat's-'urlng Burner,/* \ foi m ot gas luirnei 
fiom whieTi tin re issues a jet siijipo.setl to 
H'semble a hat s wing 

Batt (iiat). n In hat oiak,n(i, the materiul 
foi ;i felt hat oldamed bv the oiu'ratioii of 
liowni’g, and forming tbe basis of the skin 

Batta(>>af ta), n [Hind. Ao do// | 1 lull 
eieiiey. /Iiseonnt . allow anee 2 Vii allow 
anee.' in .idditioii to their jia.v. made to 
troops .serving in the Hast Indies, w in n in 
the lieltl NMiile in garrison troops aie al 
lowed half hatta 

Battable t (bat a iii). „ j.see It \TFri.. Hat 
TKN I l’'attemie... sertiee.ible as i>astur»* 
M.tMin .s I iii.iili II. iiM IM» lol p.ireo.l Hii’ ir\ .uni 
Niiiiiiiii ( III Mn. k .III I.'rr lii.tini. in. ii'.t .ei<l In iinll 
(iiiilliil 111.' I'.i/’.'.i'.. l>\ Ihr. i.ii in P'ff ft 

Battailailtt (bat ta1 anti, n |Fr hatnillant. 
from hat, t, lift, toeonibat. See Ha'ITI.K ) A 
eoinbatallt, Shelton 

Battailous t (bat tal us), a jO.Fr. batail 
l,oih, hatetllnoH .SfM' Hatti.K 1 Uarlikc. 
Iiaving the form or apin>aranee of :in arin.v 
arra.veil foi battle, marshalled as for aii 
attaek 

1 h I o M ti I inn fi..rni(i>.t /■i.'.M/ ei * 1 •■hi 

/ .,1 i,\ 

Battaliat ibal tn'h n).n (It An ffim/m .battle 
.See Hvttvuon. Hvtti.K 1 1 A host; an 

arin.v a mihtarv fun e 

VV h\ iHii '.i"i / ; rrL-lilcs tlia? .i. ...iint 

. A’;. A % i, n 

|This is the reading of the folios. the«|uarto 
editions reutl hattoUtm | - *2. \ divisitm of 
oil arin.v iii older of battle 

In thrre in % ihe king ili>.pitsr 

Ills sircnglh whii h lil m re.iitv onler N;.inil, 

Ami to rai ii oihi i’<* rr-. ue nr.tr at h.unl A/u.i 


Battalion (im-taVyon), n. pi Battalion! 
(Iw-tal'youz) or Battalia t (ba-taFya). (Fr. 
hatatUoH, Tt hattaglwm (vmh of battaglia, 
a battle), a main battle, a great wiuauron,. 
Sec Battle j l.t An army in battle array. 

Ho through the armed files 
iKirts Ins cxpcriorired eve. and soon tra\crsc 
The whole /mttn/toti Mews Milton 

2 t A division of an army in order of battle 

Next iinirniiig tlie king put Ins .irniy into hattolui. 

( lareuiion, 

Siieeitlcally- 3 A body «»f iiifuiitry, varying 
from about 300 to 1000 men, and usiiull} 
forming a division of a regiment Sonie- 
times, however, a single linttalioii composes 
a icginieiit. 

Battalioned (hat-taFyond), a Formed into 
liiiitalions 

Battelt (Itat'(el). /( J.M'e HvTTLE | Hattie 
Wager of battel, in late, a species of trial 
foi the decision of < anses betw(‘eii parties. 
Tliis hjieeies of trial is of liigli aiitii|iiit.y 
among tlie rude military peoples of Fnrope. 
Tt w'us introdueed into Knglaiid by Williain 
tlie Compieroi , and iisi'd in tliree eases only, 
ill the eoiirt martial, or eoiirt of ehivalry or 
honour, in ajiiieals ot feIon>, and in issues 
jollied ujion a writ of riglit 'I'he roiitest 
was iielil liefoie tlie judges on a pieee of 
ground inelo.sed, and the eoinliataiits were 
lioiiiid to tiglit till tin stars afipeared, unless 
tlie death or defeat ot one part> sooner dt- 
eided the contest 'Hie weapons used were 
batons or staves an ell long \\ omen, priests, 
men aliovc sixty, and lame and blind poi- 
sons might aiipeai liv ehampions Though 
long fallen into desiietiide, it was a V'lilnl 
ami legal mode of trial in Knglaiid down to 
l.sis and was then aliolished in eon.se(|iienee 
of the defendant in a suit having deinunded 
till- inode of arbitrament, and its lieing 
found tliat it could not legally lie denied 
him 

Battel (l*a t 'tel), u |0 K hat. inerease, and 
iltt'l portion I 1 An in count ot the ev- 
peiises of a student at Oxford 2 pi ITovi- 
smns taken li.v Oxford students from the 
buttery , and also the i barges thereon 
2 III Ktoii College, a small allow anee of 
food wlmli.m addition to the roll ego allow 
anee, tlie collegers 1 eeeivt from their dames 
Ito'honlhun 

Battel (liat'tel), I / jin third meaning jicr- 
hapsa form of tm/fni (which see) | 1 Tostaiid 
indeldeil m tlie college liooks at Oxford 
for provisions and drink from the luitter,v 
2 'I’oiesideat the nni\ersjt.\ , to kee]itcriii's 
3,t 'I'o grow fjit Spenxe, 

Battell (liat'tel). r.t 'I’o nmder fertile; to 
batten 

Battel M but 'tel), a [Perhaim for hatfol; in 
an.v ease eoniieeted with batten ] Kertlle, 
tniitful • A battel soil foi giain, for pasture 
k’oiid ' Fattjaj, 

Batteller, Battler (bnt’ieiei, bat'l-»‘r), n 
I A student at Ovfoid liidelited in the col- 
lege hooks lol piovisioiin and drink at the 
luitterv 2 One who keeps teinisor resiiUs 
at the nnivi isitj 

Battexnent (bat'ineiit), /( |Fi | \)»eatim;, 
striking, iin]inlse. 

Batten (bat'n). , t [leel bat an. to grow 
liettei Coth galiataan, to avail, to protll, 
from loot bat bit in hi tte, (vvliieh sei‘). o K 
bat, nil reasi-. //(7«'. to make beiiei | 1 'I'o 

f.itten, to make hit. to niaki plum)i bj pleii- 
ti-oiis teeiling ' Haiti I,,ai! u\\\ Itoeks VMtIl 
tlie fresh devv.s of nmht ’ Miltnn. 2. |o 
tertill/.e oi elirii-h land 

Batten (bat n), r / lo grow m heeoiiie fat; 
to live in hixnr} , oi to glow tat in e.ise and 
Inxiirv ‘ To feed .ind batti n mi till'- moor ' 
Shah 

M. ■ l.inis 

1 1'. r ’ll iii.iti t.ir il.i SI iL.in. .unl 'iitfrn 

Hiinftf 

1 I...I. l.\ II.. I I. 1 V i;l. .oil 

III I..IIIIU-' P>t llli.l^;T\ Sllilltr- 

Batten (bat 11 ). a iFr hd/o//. a .stick ] 1 A 
piece of wooil from 1 iiieli toTiiieiies linmd, 
and from -I in to 2A in thick. Tin' bat- 
tens iif commeiee aie 7 In. brouil ami 21 In. 
thick, split into two boards each if in 
thick, thej arc used for flooiing. and split 
into tliree. fui putting on roofs Ik'Iow slates, 
wainscot, and a.s ii))rigliis for lathing The 
iH'st battens etime fiom Norwa> 2 Saut 
one of several thin pit'i-es of oak or tlr.iiailed 
to the nuist-lu'iid. and to the midship post 
of the yard.- Hatten* at the hatchet,, scant- 
lings of wood or straitened ho«)ps of casks, 
afiplicd to contlne the edges of the tarpiiul- 
iiigs close down to the sides tvf the hatch- 
ways, to jirevent the eiitranee of water in a 
stonii Tracing battenti, jaece*. iif wood 


oil, pound; u. Sc. abiiiie; y. Sc. iey. 


Fate. fur. fat, fall; 


me, met, her, pine, pin, iiAte. not. move, tnlH*. tub. bull. 
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about 8 inches thick, nailed t<t the l>eamB 
of the ship, instead of cleats, t<» sling tlie 
seamen's hammocks to.— 3 In wraviiift, the 
beam for striking the weft home; a lathe. 

Batten (bat'n), v t To form nr fasten with 
battens - To haiten down, to fasten down 
witli battens, as the hutches of a ship during 
a storm. 

He had the part-liules of liis tlim n ; 

7 /V(fi Ai'i-iiy 

Battening (bat'ii'ing), /<. l Tlu> operation 
of tlxingimttens to walls for nailing laths ' 
t(». —2. Battens fixed to a wall, tt» which the 
laths for plaster are fixed. 

Batter hattre, it. hatttre, 

tobeat,toBtrike, to I latter, from L l.i haterv, 
a form of L batnerc, to lieat, wiicnce also 
bafflr.] 1 To lieat with successive blows; 
to heat with violence, so as to Imiise or 
dent; to attack as by a huttering-runi or 
heavy ordnance, with the view of shattering 
or demolishing; to cannonade 

N'liv wt-ro the' wnll<. with the r.int*.. ami 

m.iiix- f).irts tJif’rrof sh.iken aniJ htithri-d Hot land, 

2 I'o wear or impair, as liy iieatiiig, long | 

servict'.or the like; na,a.battriv(l )mvement, 
a hattrred jade 1 

Tin- Tory parly, .icconhiin to tl><i.i prr\ crii-il \ 
views rtf Tiiiyisiii iinh.i|i]>il\ tun loiiy prfx.ilom in j 
this Luiintrv. xx.is In M 1<> In. litfr.illx iit.fiiint. t.sti-jit 
l>j .1 tew oUS AiAMr./ (.rmii-s Ilf rtlln t ’ 

3 Iii/or< 7 /ju/. to spread metal outwiirdl> liy 
liammenng on tin* end E II Kni)iht 

4 I From noun hotfri | 'I'n paste together 
w'ith hatter or other ailhesive matter. 

I Scotch 1 

Batter (hat'ter), r i 1 To make attaeks, as 
iiy a liuttering ram or oidiiunee. 

li<.‘ ic^t rs lirr.ik ^rniind .it <i s.ifr- (list.uni. .'incl 
aili.iiiit:' };r.itlu.ill3' till iK.ir inrtiii>li to /vi/Ai 

l>f‘ ltJt.if,/y 

■ To hatin’ at, to make attacks upon; to 
tr> to overthrow or destroy. 

Tin t^'r.'iiit ii.is not iHttrfud itf tlii'ir piMiv SfutA 

2 To incline from the perpeiidieiilar : said 
of a wall whose faee recetles as it rises: oji- 
pused to Mivr/iu a// ' 

Kcttiinuig anil bre.ist w.iUs batfer towanh. thr ImiiIc 

y y/ 

Batter (liat'tt r), n [See Battkk, r f I 1 A 
mixture of several ingredients, as lloiii. 
eggs, salt, i^e , beaten t<ig«>thcr with some 
li(|Uor, used in cookery 2. The leaning 
buck of the upiKT pari of the fare of a uall, 
as in wharf walls ami retaining walls to 
support einliunknitmis 3 A glutinous sub- 
stance used foi producing adhesion ; iiasle 
I Scotch 1 

&tter (liat'er), n In cricket, the man who 
wields the iiat, the hutsinun 
(Uu* hrtwlcr) howls .1 li.itl aiilio'it widi' to lln oil, 
the i'tttf* ’ ‘.li'jis out, and * iits it luMutitiilli to win ii 
rrticr-point i*. st.iiniiiig 1 ' Hm h, \ 

Batterer (l»at'ter-er). n one who batti rs 
or ticats. ‘Ituttererrar deinolishcrs of statcl> 
and elegant buildings ' Jer Tablin' 

Battering-fipn 0»at't«T-in«-gun)'. n MilH 
a cannon of heavy cabine iida]>ted for «le- 
molishing defensive works. 

Battering-ram (hat'ter-ing ram). 71 l in 
milif nulitj an engine used to lieat down 
the W'alls of lit'siegeti plaee.'*, consisting of a 
large beam, with a head of iron soinewliat 
reseiiihling the head of a rani, whence its 
uaine in its simplest form it waseuined 
and foi'cllily driven against the wall liy the 
hands ot the soldiers, but more eoiniiionl\ 
it was suspended h> rtijies to a beam whieli 
was suii]>orted b\ ]iost.s, atid bahuieed so as 
to swing backward and forward, being in 
this wa> impelled against the W'all with 
much mure ease and elfect. It was also 



Ihittcring-r.itii 


often mounted on wheels and worked under 
cover, the assailants being protected bv a 
kind of shell. 2 A heavy hlacksmitirs ham- 
nier. suspended, and worked horizontally. 

Batterlng-tral]l(hat't«r-ing-tran). n MHit 
a traiiiiT heavy ordnance for siege ojiein- 
tioijK 

eh, cAain; eh. Sc. locA; g, go: J. ;oh; 


Batter-rule, Battering-rule (imt'ter-riii. < 
bat'ter-iug-rul), n. A plunih-liue so eon- i 
trived that while the plutiimot hangs vei*ti- ' 
cally, the wall to which it is ajiplied may 
he sloping or battered. It consists of a | 
)ilumb-line attached to a triangular frame, 
one side t»f which is flxetl at the ret|Uircd ' 
angle with the line 

Battery (bat't^r-i), « |^'r tdtttenr, from ■ 

tmttre, to beat. See lUlTEli. 1 1 t The act 
of battering, attack or assault, with the 
view of beating down, as by butteriiig-rain 
or urdmuu'e 

At one plari' .nb<ive the rest. Iw Contimi.il fitifferie 
there w.is sikIi .i bre.ti h as the tow lie kiy open .nul 
litikeil to the cneiiiu lit'Iiand 

2 The instrument or agency em])loyetl in 
batti*riiig or attacking: as. ixhatteryoi gnn^. 
a hatterg of abuse. Kpecillciilly 3 Milit 
a bodj- of cniinoii for Weld operations con- 
si.sting generall> of from four to eight gnus 
(in the British service nstiall> si\), with 
eomjdemcnt «if waggons, artillerymen. Ac 
4. 'rile ]iersoimcl or eompitMiieiit of otheers 
and men attaelied to such a batt('r> :‘i. in 

a jiarapet thrown up to eoter the gnii- 
iiers :ind otliers emplo>eil alHiiit them from 
the eiu'iu>'s shot, with the guns eiiipIo,\ed 

f'Crtss hatterirs, t\M> batteries which jday 
athwart each other, forming an angle U)ion 
the object battered Ea-re/mi’pe batten/, it 
battery W'bicb )ilii>sobIii|iie]> on tbt‘ eninny's 
lines Ea/ilade battenj, a battery whieb 
scoiir-. or sw eeps the whole line or length. 

Eh reretH battenj, oiiewliieli play.siipoh the 
eneiiij 's hack Ehuttnaj battenes, batierie.s 
crei'ted eillna- on simple i lifts, or on the 
bulls of sliijts, foi tin* defence of the coast, 
or fi»r the bombardment of the emany's 
ports <; In lair, the nnhiwfut beating of 
another The least degree of violence, or 
even tin* tonehing of aiiothci in anger, eon- 
Htitnles a batter.i 7 In e/cet a iiiiinlier of 
coated jais plaet'd in such a manner that 
the> ina> he elmrgetl at tlie same time, an<l 
discharged in the same manner (iatrame 
batter;/ a pile oi .‘«erieK of plates «»f eo|>pt'r 
and /me, or of any snlistniiees siiH-eptihleoi 
gnlvnnie action .see iindei il M.t wie 
Battery-gun (bat tel I gni>), a Mdit a 
gun which can tire a nunihei of shots ion 
seiutiieh <ti siiimltaiieonsl,\ without stop- 
ping reload, a giiii with several ban els, 
or with one barii'l and hcverul ehanihers 
liki' a revoher iiiNiid. sm h uh the trailing 
gun or the mitniilleiiKe 

Battll.t Battillt (hat'fil). r t |See Battki.. 
a ami r t | To make tat. to render fertile, 
to liatten 

\‘ li* - .ir< ni.ir\i l^•ll iniprcvi im tit . in /-iio,. i,.ir 
p.c 1 >11*1 A’ri 

Battll, Battill(bat'til). i « To become fat 

SU < p, tin \ s.uil. wrtulil tii.ike h* r /<>tt(t!' 

Spfn\, > 

< Batting (bat 'mg), a. 1 'I'lie managr-ment of 
j abut at play; as. i\w hattm;/ of the Kleveii 
' was e\eei lent 2. Cotton oi wool in iuasse>, 

! prepared for «|Uilts or bed covers 
' Battlall (hut'ish). a I From bat, tlieaniinul 1 
{ Of or ]i<‘rtainiiig !<• or re.Hcndding u hut 
; .She <1.1 liiiiit , l>) iiiipiriii'. inbrtur tin d, 

' With /'.r.V/i/f limb . I'fUimi 

Battle Oiat'I). n (Fr hntnille, a battle, and 
fiirnierh uKo. :i division of aniiim>. troin L 
battalia, battaaha, the ttglitiiig and feiiemg 
e\erel''es of soldiers and gladiators, from 
hataeir, to heat, to sit ike, {»» ieiiee | 1 A 

fight or eiiiouiiter between eiiemieH or op- 
posing arniii's. :iii t'ligagiMiieiit . usually 
Hp]ibed to ariiiicH or large bodies of men, 
but a]i]ilieaiile also to a eumbat between 
indivnluals. whether men or inferior aiii- 
inals - 2 t A body of forces, or division of an 
anil} , a liattalion 

Tli< t 'll ' <le I'h '1 111. irii.x intf. Ihrte i'iit/lr\. 
vxh< ri .»< tlx v.in.'ii ir.l only with vmii< < inn t-* li,:lu 

1/.U »i 

3 t More syiecittr'HlIy, («) the main oi middle 
Inid.v of Lhi anii\ or fleet, as distiiigiiisheil 
from till* \ .iii and rear 

.Xngu !• il tin .iv.iiit-gn.inl, hniivlf |•l]|<lUl■fl with 
the <li\i.in(.e )»*lini<i, .iii>l .if!* r < .iim 

tl, itri< r S/< / /i.tMLtt.t 

I h' < ' tilr- , <ir hatf't .is ii w.» . < .ill* \ ■ * n- i-ting of 
six^x thr*.' . ill* \ , w.is lid by 11*1111 •>! .Xii^to.i 

y »/ nott 

(f#) 'I’hat ynirtnm of tlie ann^. wherever 
])hieed and of whatever eoiisisting, reganh-tl 
us of main iiiiportaiiee 

Tin* • jiv.iln . bv w ly of ilistiin non, w.is * .ih* *1 tin 
/'iitfit. .»n<l *»n It .ihnn dc})endt.*<t the f.it*- **l eitry 
.irlUHl 

4 ♦ An aniiy prepared for or engaged in 
tight. ‘ Heraldh 'twixt two dreadful hattlen 

fi, Fr. ton. ng. %\ng: Til. Men, th. Min: 


set’ Sliak.—b.f A fonnidahle array similar 
to an army in battle order. 

On his bow-Kick he hath .1 At/AV set 
t If iirwtly pikes, that ever threat hts lues i 

- To t/ire battle, to attack nil tMiemy; to jam 
battle, jiropovly to meet the attack, but per- 
haps thisdistiiietion is not always observed 
-d pitched battle, one in which the iii'niie.s 
are i»rcvionsly drawn up in ft»rm, with a 
regiihir disposition of the forces — A drairn 
battle, one in w'hieh neither part> gains the 
victory - A battle najal, {a) a battle with 
lists tu* cudgels, in which more than tw-o 
are engaged, a melee (f») A tight of game- 
eoeks, in which more than two are engaged 
(ITtivineial ] Jtattle, Ebjlit, Combat, Ea- 
/jajement, Cnn/liet. liattb cinltraet's all the 
, iiiovemcnts niul inaiiieiivres in ftice of the 
enemy, us well ns the actual contact tif the 
soldier} . and implies preineditatum. It is 
tlie appropriate w'ord forgreat engagements, 
as. the battle (»f M aterloo. Trafalgar. E'ajlit 
has ivferencc to actual conflict, a man inay 
take jnirt in nhattle. and have no share lii 
the fiijbtimj A battle may be niatle np «»f 
many siibonlin.itc jajbtn; as, the battle of 
th(> Altna, but the fatht at the tlag-statf. Ac 
Combat is a word of greater ilignit} than 
jii/lit. luif i.grees wiih it in denoting close 
t'licttunft'r A'/ir/(ri/ciiir'afsiip])oses distinctly 
orguiii/cd btidics' engaged 111 contact witli 
fheenemy Coiiflirt, lit a clashing together, 
implies fierce p)i) steal (‘iieoiintei*. 

Battle (bat'l), ri }»ri*f. A* pp battled; pju* 
tmtttimj. To join in tiattle; to eontciid in 
tight, or ail} kind of stiuggle; to struggle, 
to Htri\e or exert one's self *'I'o meet in 
arms and battle in the idaiii ' C/’ior ‘M ho 
battled for tlie True, tlie .Inst ’ Tenni/son 
Battle (bat'l), r t 1 i T<i cover willi armed 

ftirce Eaujax 2 'I'o strengthen with 

liattUniK'iits. to (‘inbattlc 
Battle-axe (iMt'l-iiksi, a An a\c anciently 
. used as a wea]>on of wai It was purely 
itfteiisive 

' Battle-bolt (bnt/l bolt), u \ bolt or inissile 
, of ail} kiinl used in battle * The rushing 
I batHe bolt sang from the tliiec-ileckcr * 
I Tetiii;/i>oa 

Battle-club (iiut'l klill)), a A elnli used In 
hatlle ’Hattie elabs fn»in (he isles of jmlin ’ 
Teani/Hoa 

Battled, Batteled (hat 'Id), a i. i’lirnisliod 

or strengthened with hatth'inents ‘The 
b/ittled towels ’ Tenm/ma 2 In her a 
term eniplo}ed when the (dnef, eheveron, 
tessc, Ac . is (on one snh‘ only)l»orne in the 
form of the hutllcincnts of a castle or forti- 
lleatlon Calletl nisc* Embattled 
Battledore, Battledoorfiiid'i-don.o |o K 
, batijldooee, a )i(*('tle 01 wooden Itat used in 
j washing (lotIn'H, comp Sp batalladoi, a 
fencer, batallar, to light, to fem e 1 1. An 
I instrniiKait of )il.j}. with u handle and a 
Hat hoard or Tialm. iiseii toatiike a hall or 
shnttlecoek. a racket 2 t A eliihl's horn- 
hook so ealh'd troiii its siiaia- 
> Battlefield (i» .it'l fi l'l), o 'I lie scene nf a 
hatlle. ‘ite shot for sixpeineona battle- 
field ’ Teaiij/noo 

I i^ttle-flag (hsil'l Hag). II A iiiililar} Hag 
j • And the /a/ffh* /tro/.s wen* furled 'Traiiioson 
I Battlement (>>aVl-nieiil), 0 | Pro) add} from 
j battle, anil term, -mnil, meaning iiterall} u 
stiiietiire for battle <ir lighting, eoiii]> f) K 
I bnliiiliiii/, batayhimje, a liattleini'iit (llalli- 
I well) and llie veiits bnttb , embattle, that is, 

I 1«> till nisli with iait(li‘inents It is doiilitfiil. 
1 however, wlietlier there has not hei*ii a 
j mixing ii]t «!f two words here, the other 
j lieing tin* t) Fr bai,tille, a f»>rtreHM, bastilln, 

! to fortif}, t« endiattle ) \ notched or in- 

dcntvd parapet, formcil by a Ht*riesof rising 



n ittli-!iii iil*-<l I’.ir.ipi t 


Ilf!, Xb rl'iii ^"'.1 iiibr.isur* s 

pitrts called eoj»s <ir inerhms, separated by 
ojieiiing.*' (‘tiled crenelles or enihrasiir«*h, 
the siddier Hheltering iiitnself behind the 
iiicrhm while he fires through the eiiihra- 
suri*. Battlements were ongirinlly military, 
bur wen aftei wards used freely in eeelesi- 
nstieal and civil buildings by way of orna- 
tiK'iit. botli on punipetH and on eomiees, 
tabeniaelc-work, transoms of windows, Ac 
fin eeelesiusticHl iHiildirigs the bnttleiiienti 

w . /ng; wh. inAig; zh, azure —Bee KKT. 



BATTLinCENTBD 


BAY 


arc often pannellcd nr fderced with circles, 
trefoils, A;c, 

Battlemented(hKt'l nicnt-c(l).a Kumished 
with liuttleiiiciitK, Mtrcii^hencd by ijattie- 

iiietits. 

Battle-piece n. A imintinu 

whirh reprcHciits a Ituttlc, exhibitiiiK Iuikc 
tuitsses of itieii in Action 
Battler, n. Hec iuttkm.kk. 

Battle-etalp (hAn-Hlii|i). n Onc of the 
more yiowerful iroii-cltid ships, formidfilde 
tioDi foi offpiM'H and defence. 

Battle-song fliat l souk), n A son^ siintr 

on tin; iiatthdield ; a nmrtiAl son;;. ‘ Tin* 
i-iiivalroiiH battle-KOfiff tliiit siie wai'IjIciI 
alone in her joy ‘ TranyHon. 
Battle-writhen rbat'l-riTn-en). « 'I wisted 
or distorted by stress of buttic ' His haftb' 
ivfithfn arms and ndi^bty hands TfHnitMui 

BattOlOglSt (blit-lolo-jlHf). Ti (See HaT- 
Toi.ooY.I One that talks idly, a hahider, 
one that needlessly repcatH the same thiiiK 
in Hpeakinc or writing ‘ A truly dull hat- 
tuloffint ' Whifhirk 

Battologize fliat-toro lir). r t To repeat 
iiucdicsrtly tile Mime tlitnu, to iterate ,Sii 

T Ih'iluot. 

BattOlOgy tl'iit tol'ti ji). /# |(ir haftn/otnti, 
from liuthth, a stammerer, and ba/o.s, ilin 
eotirse ) Idlt talk oi liahhlin^' , a needlehs 
repetition of words in speak iiiK ‘ 'I'lnit 
lieedlesH hatftitntfii of iiiiiltiplyiiiijr words ' 
Mtlftm ‘ Mere Hiir]dnsa;(e or haftuUnjy ‘ 
1*1 y nut' 

Batton (liat'ii). n Same as linth-n 

Battont (hat 'on), II A hatoii or club 

.SfH'iinri 

Battrll (bat'ril), It See HATki;T 

Battue (bat-til). II |i<'r. from hittfiv, to 
beat I 1 A method of killing );aiiie ii> bav- 
in;; persons to beat a wood, copse, or other 
cover, w'ltb lomi cries, and so drive the 
animals forwards toward a niimlierof s|iorts- 
ineii stationed to shoot them 'I'he ;;ame 
turned out by tlie Iteaters 

Batty (l)At'i), u i l''iom /»!/. an animal I lk< 
lonu'inu; to or resemliliiiK a but ‘Jtafty 
winds’ Sfiith 

Batz (lints), II |(( , a bear | a iU 
\ small copper coin witli N 
a mixture of sllvei, bear 
iiiu the linage of a bear. ^i' 
formerly eiiirent in some ^ 
parts of (<erman> and 
swit/erland, value l),f/ 

Baubee, n seeiiAWnia: 

Bauble tba'iii). n jo k Rin 

tiilhif, hnhulU', hithi't. At' , y j 
(• Kl hiihiih' hiihinitft, |<’| li f 

(i(i(ii<ib’,a to,\ or liaby thimr, l',| | 
from same Celtic root us . 

hithi 1 J sliort stick i ; y 
witli a tool's head, fn-- | ‘ ‘ f 

4|uenlly oMiamented with ' > 

iisse.s' I'lirs fantastically I • i 

caiveit on It ancientry li / f 

carried hi the fools at ■“ V 

lie Inst touieat houses It i ....i s ii.nihK 
flei|nentl> had at tlie 
other end a llapper with wliieh tliey used t«i 
ntlect to licljdioiii people. 


*2 V tiillim; piece of llner> , tliat which is 

piy *»r sliiiwj witlioni leai value, a ^ew;;aw. 


\\.|||».<S e L.niM,iinl\ ^!l UMII II‘. !liin>;s. iml nl 
»CM i;rc-ii 1 iliii tiulf. .1 iliiiii ■> «lu.h «i' .or 

|<lf.e.iil ti'N-r .til.) ulii !i 1 111-,, ii..»|iiri I In. 

I llC\ .ttl /'i .11, I'll! til. \ ill 1,1 I, |r lllMli.lll, , 
tUliri 1 >\ III. I'O't) Ni|iir I'l.ikiii lll^lll|• 'll !•> ,11'iit 

USSi'i l.ltli'll (•> liMirill). to til. Ill O.li.i;.. 1 1 

Baublet (bfi'bl). a ThiIiiik. insiy:nitleant 
contemptible 

I hr SIM liriii)- MiiDiitli. 
lloM iiiiuu •ihiil.ov I ■« '- r l■l*,c.‘■ il.iir v.iil 
( I'lmliit I'.iOfitl l.n iNl sy/n 

Baubllngt (hH'blins*), n. t'oiiteniptible 
A biiuTiliho vessel was he enptnin ol ‘ 
Shnk. 

Baudt (ImmI), r / |\V biiu'aitbi, dirty, mean, 
vile) To fold or dirty 

tier nIi.ii'ix Mur nnl «^itii tailou, 

» .rr.isr.' iii.iiii il\it 

1 h.i! I'.i.t.it.'ti hrrskyrt skfin<n 

Baude,t a l<i Kr , a wonl udoptiMl by the 
Krmieh from the Teiitoidc, luul then pass- 
fit); into Kiiixlish . nadly n form of iniM ] 
Joyous. no(«iush Jo>ou,s Chaucer 

Baudektn, Baudkln (had'e-Kin. bud'kiii). n 

lo Kr bautifqvin. Sec |{Al.liAn{I.NO ] A 
•nmptuous spceies of eloth for gmruwnUi 
used hy the nohility of the middle hkcs, ami 


composed of silk interwoven with threads 
I of frold. ' 

Baudelaire f (bud'e-lary, n [ ITohald y from ! 
L.L baltem, a licit; comp bfivdrieke, bald- \ 
I rick I A knife or daftKcr carried iu the 
Kinllc 

I Bauderie,tBaudrie,t a Bawdry Chaucer. , 
; Baudncke,t Bauldricke.t (hjpi'rik. hfthr- 
rik)./i |Sei HaijiKICK lAhaldrick Siiemcr 
Baudrons (hml'ronz), n | J'erhups conneeted 
with bail'd, II liure J Pubs, a eat. f.Scoteli J 
i Bauge ihiij). n [After Hnuye, a town in 
Maiiie-el-J.oirc. Kraiiec, where it was muiiii 
faetnred | A ilnmijct fahri<*aled of thrc‘ad 
H])nn tlin-k. and of eoarse wool. ^ 

Bauhlnla (ha-hiii'i-u). a (Named in hononr ' 

I of .lohii and (-’aBfiar Hauhni, liotaniHts of ttie j 
sivleeiith eeiitiiry, heeaiiHc the leaves ;;ener- | 
ally eiiiisiRt of two Iidiesor parts, w hich were 
thouuiit syniladje of the tw'o hrothers | A 
U<'ims of plaiitB. iiat order lieuumiiiosic The 
speeich are nstially twiniin; plants, found in 
tile woodsof hoteoniitiies.andofti'n strcteli- 
Inj; from tree to tree like liviii;; eiihles Many 
of the species arc Rhowy ami JTitiTcstiin; The 
drie<l leavcR and yonii^ hiids of H toiiu-n^ 
toMd are prescrila'd in India for dysentery 
'I'he hark of /> ntneijata is used in tantiniK. 
that of H rareintiHa in makiiiK ro|K's, and 
the ohi w'oodof tin* former sjieeiesis a kind 
of ebony 

Batik (link), a scotch form of />V//A'(whie1i | 
see ) 

Bauld (hi|ld). a I’lold ‘ Keririison the baiiUl , 
and slie ' UurtiH {Seoieli | 

Baulea (ha'le-a). u A loimd-hottomed i 
pahHeii;;er-hoai used on the shallower parts ! 
of the (iatiKcs. liiiviiiK a mast and sail, hut 
generally propelleil by oat's 
^uUte (Iml'it). > 1 . I After tiau/a, a moiiii- 
tam in leelainl | A while traiisjiareiit 
iniiK'ral, in very tliin splinters, found in 
the matter ejected by Kriibla. in Jceluiid 
It is a variety of ijclassy felH]iai, and melts 
before the blowjdpe into a clear class 
Baulk (bak). a .S;init‘ as /lalh (wbieli set ) i 
Bauxite (iHiks'it), n. A clay found at lUnm, 
near Arles, and elsewhere It eoiitaiiis almiil 
one tliird of its weight of iiliimma, witii 
silica, Iron, and water. I'iit' alnmiiiiiim is 
ext I acted, and the clay is useful for otlier 
pnrpoHCR. as for Iiiiiuk liinmces. , 

l^varette t tbav-a-ret). II I hr. dim of 
hai'i'ftr, a bib. from ban'. It bara, the saliva 
xvhieli runs iiivoliiiitarily fioni the moiitli of 
an iiitant | \ Idb to put Indore the )»osom i 

of a child 

Ba'varlan (hu-xTi'n an). « A native or in- 
habitant oi Kavarin 

Ba'varlan (ba-vuTi an), a of or pertainni); 
to Kavariu 

Bavaroy t (buv'a-roi), a [Ki lia rands, 
llaxHnaii | A kiml of cloak orsnrtont. 

1. cl til* I.***!* *1 tlu fop ciiilit.n < („ty , 

Bavian, t (liii'vi-an), a Same ns Habiaii 
Bavin (i»ax 'in). II jProx K barin. han n. 
eoiilieeted by \Veii);w ood xx itll O I'l bafii , n 
fam;ol | \ fai;i;ot of bni.sbxxo<M|, li);]it and 

eondnistibh' xxotnl used toi liuhtin;; tires 
• MoiinttMl on a ha/.el Intnn ' IJadibras 

1 lu /.iHH. thour.li It Iniiii* hru’lit. is Put .* 1*1 i/c 
/ l.'i 

Bavin ( bit v'iiO, (f KeHcmblim: luivin 'Kush, 
(mcoi XX its, sotMi kindled amt s«iun burnt' 
Shah 

Bavin (bax'iii). rt To make ii]> into fa^ 

pits 

Kill oi />». iti tlK’iii, iiiul pill )i till in iij'.i'i till ii lilt- 
!i>ptiNii\i tiu III Iroiii toitiuc /:.<i' 

Bawbee. Baubee(bii-bc'), »i |Fi has-bn/on. 
the worst kind t»f billon /»rfA, low. and bH 
Itm. bias** eoimiut' alloyed or rather xx ashed 
with a little silxi’i i’opiilarlv reterred to 
S»' hahir, an liif.int, beeatise the coin w'as 
said to bear the impivs)« of Janies \ 1 xx ben 
a eblld. but tin- name a- well a-* tbeioin 
was in existeiiee betoie bis iinie ! A lialf- 
]»enny Intbepf money, cash I. sent eh ! 
Bawble (ba'bl), a Sanu* us liaahlt' 
Bawblingt tba bl-m;;).ff. Same as llavUliny. 
Bawcock ( b,'i kok i. a I Either from Kr 
bran, lim . beaut ifiil. and roet .or more }iro 
babl.x. from O hi baad, bold, xxanton. and 
rorh I A lliu- tilloxx ‘ Hoxx iioxx. my batr- 
citrk Shah 

Bawd (bad) II I I’lobablx from <bK bomb , 
merry, xx aiittm . O Fr (sfiof. bold, xxanton 
(st'c Hai UK), or from W /mii/ , filth, bamndd, 
ttlthy 1 A prxK'urei or prtKUiess. a pei-son 
win* keeps a house of prostitution, and eon- 
tluets erimiiial intrigues: iioxix' nsiially ap- 
plied only to feniMles 

He I I'aiitlaru*) in iktiiictl TrotliiV Srnd SMten 


Bawdt (bftfl). v.i. To provide women for 
lewd purposes; to act as procuress. 

I.rucipne is atfent for the kiiiff's lust, and kan'ds 
. . for tne wliule court. Spectator, 

Bawdt (b{).d), V t. Same as Baxtd 
Bawd(b{td). a. A harti | l*r<»vincial English 
aufl Scotch j In the extract there is a play 
on bawd in tliis sense anti baw'd in that 
given above 

A titu'd, .1 btt.vti' so lio What hast thou found? 
No Afi/c, sir ShaC. 

Bawd-bom (iMid'bom) a Buru of a bawd; 
a bawil from birtli. > hah 
Bawdily (ba'di-li ), adi J n a bawdy niaiincr; 
(dHceiiely. lewdly 

Bawdiness (ba'di-nes), n ObRexmity; lewd* 
iiesH 

Bawdzlck (bfpl'rlk), n [See BALDUIf'K.J 

1. A licit; a baidriek 

The youths' eili -.wonlN wcr*. at tlioir thit'hs, with 
siUir htiwdri, l’\ limiii I Lka/’mait. 

2. A cord or thong for tlie clapper of a liell. 
Bawdry (bad'n). n |See Bawd j i. The 

praelii-e of proeiiriiig xxomen for the grati- 
tleatioii of Iiisl 2 obseeiiity; filthy, lewd 
Inngmige, HmnttincKS 

It In most lirt.iiii llinl li.in-f.u .-il Arrcrt'cv is the 
jjoon St (iK'IciiLL to «it iin.igili.ililc.- />cv*/c«. 

li Illicit intereoiirse ; fornication ‘We 
must be married or xx^e must live in hairdry.’ 
Shah 'I bawds eolleetively Cdall 
Bawdship (bad'ship), n The othee of a 
bawd Ford 

Bawdy (ba'di). o. iKrom baird] Oliseenc; 

lexxd, iiideeeiit. siiillity ; iiiielniste 
Bawdy-house (ba'di-bons). u a house of 
lewtliiesh ami prostitution, a house nf ill- 
tame kept for the resort ami nnlaxvtul l oni- 
ineree ot lewil jtersoiis of both sexes 
Sawhorse (bji'hois). n Batlmrse (which 

st*t*) 

Bawk, Bawlk dxik). n Balk (xvlm-h see) 
Bawl(b;)l). r I I ITobiibly nil imitative xvord; 
comp iwif/. eateifca///. leel haala. to ]o\v; 
Sxv hida A Sax brllan, to bark; i^ halo, to 
bleat I 'I'o erx out with a loud full Round; 
to make xelu'iiu'iit oi elaiiioroiis outcries, 
as in )»ain. exultation, demami, and the 
like, to shout. 

I )k*\ t'iiii'i fur Iriciioiii in t)n’ir senseless innod 
MiUeu 

Bawl (bill), » t. 'I'o proclaim by outcry; to 


Bawl (bill). I t. 
bliont out 

.still iiiiist I III .1 
Ills (.rc iking I 

Bawl (bill). /». 


* sli.ill lin.irsc rn/gcrald harrt 
npli I-. Ill .1 t.ivi in hall? tiyioM. 


Fate. far. fat, fall; md. met, ht^r; pfiie, pin; n6te. not, move; tdbe. tub. bull: 


Bawl (bid), />. A vehement elanionr; an 
ttiMeiy, a.s, the children set up a loin) bawl 
Bawler (baiv*r). a One who bawls 
Bawndain). /< |lr amlOiiel habhini{\iYon. 
baw'ii), an inelosiire, a tortress ] 1 Origin- 
ally an eiu til w ovk stivngt belied with slakes 
siirionmling a (‘iistle or house m Ireland; 
lienee, any similar inclosed jilaee. whether 
designed as a foi tilieation oi as an inelosiire 
foi cattle 2 A large house, ineliidiiig all 
its ai*puvteiianeeK. as othces. court -yard, 
Ac So'i.H I Irish ] 

Bawn (l»}(M). I f (Sei'the iioiiM 1 In Ireland, 
to snrioiimi or iiirlose xvith a bawn 
Bawrelt (ba'ivi), a. V kind of haxxk 
Bawsin. Bawson (bu'sn), n |0 Fi haazan, 
haoraiit, I*i bansan II huhaiio, marked 
xvitb white, stii]ied with while said ol ani- 
mals. esjH'eiall.x lioi ses . O F.. and Se, haw- 
sttiirtl, h:ix ing a xxliiti stn ak doxvn the face, 
deiixed b.x lUe/ fioin It halza Imrder. strip 
of trimming, fiom I. haltras, a belt ] A 
l><idgel. tioni the sit inks of white on his 
face 'Ills mitldis \xere of hairsim's skin ' 
Ih'aytiiii 

Bawsin - faced. Bawson - faced ( ha ' sn- 

fiist), a i.see Bawsi.n ] Haxing n xxhite 
spot on tin- foiehead oi face, as a horse, 
cow . Ac. 

Baxter (t»ak'.stei ). « A liakei. projierly a 
fi inale bakei [Old English and Seoieli ] 
See B\Kt''TKK 

Baxterian (I'aks-teri-an). a Pertaming to 
Biehaiil Baxter, aeilebiaU'd English divine; 
as, the /!n.rtrnaii seheinc of doetriiu' 

Bay (ba). a [Fr bai L. badins broxvii, 
ehestniit eolouml , beni e bayard, baizr J 
Koii or reddish, iiiehniiig to a ehestnnt 
eobmi . ii))))hed to the colour of hoises 
Tlu'shadrsoi tills ('oloiir aie liyht bay, dark 
tniy ila/iftlrd bay, ydib d fata, rlirntuut hay 
Bay(ba). a [Fr bdtr. It baia.^y Pg. / w/jmi, 
and LJ. Inna, a bay of doubtful origm, 
ficxeral etyindogies Ixeing )irotK>sed. aneh 
as. (1) It. laitiarr, Catalan baJar, to olK-ii 
the tnonih, to gaia*. whence badia, a bay, 
xx'hieh miKht bex'ome hahia, like Fr trahir. 
It. tradirr, (2) a BatU}Ue xvord baia, baiya, a 

oil. pound; u, 8c. abnne; 8c. fey. 
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BAY-WINDOW 


harbour (whence Bayonne); (3) the Teutonic ' 
stem in G. biegen, Goth, biugan, A. 8ax. 
beogan, £. bow, to bend. ] 1. A recess in the 
shore of a sea or lake, differing? from a creek I 
in not beiiiff so lonpr and naiTow; the ex* i 
panse of water between two capes or head- 
lands; a Kulf. — t! An anchors^ or road- ' 
stead for ships; a port; a harbour. ‘ A bay 
or rode for ships. ' Co/flraiw. ‘ Port lo Blanc, 
a bay in Brittany * Snak. i 

Go to the .utd diseiiiliark my ^.olTers SA^ofr 

S. A pond-head or a pond formed by a dam 
for the purpose of drivint; niill-wheels. 

4. A principal compartment or ilivisioii in 
the architectural arraiiKemont of a buildiiiii;, ! 
marked either by the buttresses or pilasters i 
on the walls, by the disposition of the niuiii 
ribs of the vanltiii^ of th<i interior, by the 
nuihi arches and pillars, the principals of 
the roof, or by any <ithcr leadiii}^ featiiros 
that separate it into corresponding portions i 
Oxford GloMary [The analuj^y that origin- I 
ated this use of the word was probaidy su^- j 
gested l»y the resemblance of buttresses »>r ' 
the other divisional features nientioneil, to 
the capi'S that murk off u bay in the s<>u | 
In this sense, or a somewhat more extended 
one, the word has a ii^eat many specille sig- 
nifications ; us, (u) in arch tile part of a 
winiiow included lietween the mullions; a 
day; a light (h) In bridgr-huddiny. the por- 
tion between two piers (r) In carp a jior- 
ti(»n of a compound or framed floor included 
between two girders, <»r between a girder j 
and the wall A hay ofjninti^, the joists be- | 
tween tw'o bindiiig-joisis, or between two j 
girders in a framed floor -A bay of roojUny, \ 
the small rafters and tlu'ir supporting pur- 
lins between two principal rafters (d) In j 
inininy, the s]iace lietween two frames in a 
gallery (c) y'aat. tliat part of a ship on 
cadi side between decks which lies between 
the bitts; the foremost messing- place be- 
tween ilei'ks in a ship-of war Sick bay, a 
portion of the fore part of the niain-dcek 
reserved for the sick and wounded (/) In 
plartcriiiy, tlie space lietween two screeds 
See SCKKKI) 

Bay (ha), n A kind <if mahogany <ibtained 
from (’ampeaehv Hay 

lte.y (bfi). w |Fr funr, h bamt, a berry | 

1 t .V berry, esjieciully of tin* laurel tree 
‘The bays or berries that it beuruth ’ //o/- 
land ‘J The laurel-tree, noble laurel, or 
sweet hay {Laurita uvbilin) (See Lai l!Kl. ) 
The term bay is given also to a number of 
trees and shrubs more oi less rest'iiibliiig tin* 
L nabilU 

I hiivt* set'll thi* \M( III 1,'re It power, .iml • |ir«',i<l- 
tng lumself hk( .1 fjrceii Ai/i rrei l‘s wxvii 

a An honorary garland or crow n bestow'cd 
as a prize for victory or excellence, aii- 
cient]> made or consisting of branches of 
the laurel, hence, fame or renown due to 
nchievcineiit or merit . in thm st'iise used 
chiefly in the pliinti 

1 pl.iv <l t'l ple.ue iiiysi If, on riistn k ri ei|. 

Nor soiiijlii lor Arj'. tin Ir.inicil tliepln r>l\ iin eil 
W limu'Hr 

Ills rei,;ii sii.ill Litsiicii we.ir the /hiv\ 

/ 'ofi 

Bay (ba) n I I’robably a sliort form of (i Fr 
ahat. nbbai, a barking, whence abbayrr, to 
bark. Mod Fr almi, a barking, nax aboti^, at 
ba>. w’hen tin stag reduced to extrcniitie.s 
turns and faces the dogs tbat stand barking 
in front of liiin, either from L baaban, to 
bark, and prefix n. ab, for L ad, to, or as 
Wcdgw’ood thinks from ba, a syllable iiatiir- 
ullyrcpn^seiiting the sound made in opening 
the moiitl whenee Fr bayrr, to gape, or 
stand gaping: It badarr, to staini ga/ing, 
stare a bm/a, to stand watching I J The iiark ' 
of a dog, eHpeeiall>.a deep-toned bark 

2 The state ot being so hard prcsstal b> eiie- 
niics as to be eom)>elled to turn round and 
face them from iini>ossibilit.\ of escape; 
thus, a stag is at bay when he .stands fai'ing 
th<‘ dogs. 

N'lf flight wi>- lift, imr Imp#- In fon ■ hi', w.iy. 

Kinlnihii-iieil liy flisp.iir lit* '■timil ,i{ A n 

1/ 

3 The state of heing kept off b^ the liold 
attitude of an opponent, the nlate of lieing 
prevented iiy an eriem>. or by ariv kind id 
rosistunce, from making further advance 

Wc have now, for ten together, tnrriefl the 

whole fori e inci cx-peiise of ilii w ir where tin *'nfmy 
was he»t to hold us .it eoi /.' 

Bay (ba). V i. (O i'r. abfmyer. Mod Fi nbuyer, 
ft. bajare, abba)are, to bark See the noun | 
To bark, as a dog at his game . es]»enally, 
to bark with a deep sound 

The hounds ut ne.-irer (listanie hoarsely Airvrrf 
I^rytirn. 


Bay (ba), v.L 1. To bark at; to follow with | 
barking. , 

I had rather be .i dog and bity the iihhui 
T han sulIi a Kuni.in Hhttk. 

Fig. I 

I-nr wc are .'ll tht st.ikc 
And Ar.vV aliout with main eneinies S/ntk 
2 'J’o drive or pursue so ns to eoiupel to 
stand at bay: to chase or hunt ‘ They hayed ^ 
the hear with hounds of Sparta. ’ Shak. J 
3. Tti express by barking 

’Tis sweet to he ir the watih-dog's honest Isirk j 

/»iiy deep mouthed well oiiic as we draw near hniiic I 

Baira (biVya), a I Hind ) The weaver-bird , 
( / 'lace ar ph ilippi // ux), a ven' interesting Fast i 
Indian ])asseriiie bird, somewhat like oiir , 
biillfincli, ivmarkable for its extrciinly ' 
curious nc.st Tins I'csembles a bottle, and , 
is snsiKMided from tln‘ branch of a tree, so 
that neittier a]>es. serpents, nor even Bi|uir- 
rols can rt;ueh it The entrance, moreover, 
is from beneath, and there are tw o chambers, 
one for the male, the other for the female 
The baya is easily tamed, and will fetch and 
carry at command 

Bayadeer, Bayadere (bfi-ya-der'). n | Pg. 
baitadcirn, fmm badar, to dance | In the 
Fast Indies, u regular dancing girl, a prosti- 
tute 

Bayal(bu'al). n a tine kind of cotton Sna- 
iiioads. 

Bayamo (ba-ya'nib). n. A violent blihst of 
wind uccotiipHiiieit by vi\id lightning blow- 
ing from the land on tin* south coast of 
Cuba, and espcciall> from the Biglit of Ita- 
yam a. 

^y-antler (ba'ant-ler), a The sei'ond 
branch of a stags antler, the iM'z-antlcr 
Sec ANThKU 

Bayard + (ba'ard), 11 [O.Fr hayart, bayard, 
a liay-liorse bay, and siitllx -urd (which 
seel Many oxaniples of the use of this 
w ord He(‘in to eontaiii {i refeieiice to a ]>ai- 
tieiilar liorse of tin - name celebniU*d in tlie 
I'oniaiice.H ot (diivairy.l A bayhorMc, also, 
a liorsi* generally ‘ IMind bayard moves 
the mill.' I'hdips ‘ Who so bold as blind 
bayard’ I'rornbinl »ayiny 

Bayard I (ba'ard), « *|0 Fr. bayardc. a 
gaper, from bayct, to gape | A man that 
gapes or gjucH carncstl.v at a thing; an iin 
mannerly licholder, a stupid, doltish fellow . 
a clown 

I Ins ill pri siiiiii s * 1 . ill., lx mg .1 bttvttci/, who lu ver 
had lilt s"i ■ ti» km.w wh.it ituiMT'.mg mi .itis, but 
.IS Ills pr .iiiidii iiid III. I.«iiiih.iiitv of Ills kiUhiii 
St lin.»lt d his I olo I ; "««ii 1///.M/.' 

Bayardly I (ba aid in, a |See l'.A\ Ai:i», one 
that gapes | Pdiiid , stupid ‘A blind ere 
tliillty, a bayaidly eonlltleiirc, or an impel i 
<»ns insolenee ' Ja Tayha' 

Bayberry (ba'be m. a In bat (a) the fruit 
of the bay tree or i^aiira>> nabdih, (/») The 
fruit of Myn'ca rcnjcra (e) The plant 
Myvica cenjera (wa\iii>rMe) itayheny 
tallaic, a substance obtained fiom the bay- 
beirv oi W’a\-iii>ith* Called also Myrtle 
any 

Bay-bolt (ba'boK). a A boll with a baibed 
shiiiik f,' II Katybt 

Bayei Hia). »• t |.''ee I’.vtiiK ) To Imthe 

n< l> t ds upon till ii. tiling li.nli .tn<|A.»'fj 
I hi sw< .lilt ion lit .id on III' Im .illiing u vu'l 
./ 

Bayed (bad), rr Having ba\s, aw II building 
‘'rill' liiige bayiit barn ’ Ihaytan 

Bayonet (ba'oli-el ), « |Fi batannrlte l} Vr 
hayaiiaetfr. It tMnaaetta, Sp hayaueta . iisil- 
aH> dt lived fioiii liayoiinc in 1 ranee, be- 
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cause b.i\ouets an s.'tnl tti have been first 
iiiimI'* tbeie The w<ir<l occurs ns carlv as 
1.''i71 at least, but il seems to lia\e Imm'Ii ori 
ginall.t applied to weapons verj ditlereiit 
fioiii the iinMlern ba>onet Cotgrave, iiinler 
tile wonl JSayifaactte, dew ribes it us 'akimlc 
of small Mai pocket dagger, furnished with 
knives or a great knifi‘ to hung at the 
girdle, like a daggei he also gives the word 
buyanairt, which he says is the same as ar- 
ha lent iV; 'J’he latter word suggf-sts bayonne, 
a- tlie weapon used h> the bayunaicr, of 
which bnyomiefte wotihl lie u dimiiiiitive. 
Piobaldy tiie derivation from the town of 
Biiyoniie is erroneous i 1 A short triangular 
sword or diiggi*r formerly writh a handle lltted 


to tlie boro of a gun. where it was insertcfl 
for use after the soldier had fired : but now 
made with an iron handle and ring, whieh 
go over the muzzle of the jiioee, so that the 
soldier Mres with his ha.voiiet fixed. -2. In 
mack a pin wdiieli plays in ami out of hides 
made to iveeivc it. aiul which thus serves 
tt» (‘onneet and diseoiuiect parts of the ma- 
chinery. Sec BA\oNKT-CI.I Toil 
Bayonet (laVon ct), r t To stab with a huy- 
oiiot; to compel or dn\e bj the bayonet. 

\ou sfiiil triMip', III i.ibn .iiitl .unourf us into sub- 
mission JttfFkr, 


Bayonet -clutch tba on ct-kluch), n 111 
macb a form of clutch ariinul nsiially with 
two prongs on, which, in gear, act on the 
cinls or ‘lugs' of a friction-strap b, lltted on 
a side-boss of the wheel to he tinven, and 
which is loose on the saini* shaft The eluteh 
is attached to the shaft bv a feather-key, 
ami when drawn back or out of gear with 
the stiiip the wheel 
reniiiins at rest, anti 
the clutch continues 
to revolve with the 
shaft M'heii it is re- 
iiuired to set the nia- 
chiller,! again in mo- 
tion, tlic clutch is 
tlirown forward by the 
fork c, ami its prongs, 
engaging witli the 
strap, graduiilly put 
the wheel in intitioii 
Bayonet-Joint tlai'on-ct joint), a A form 
of coii)ilmg rcHcinbling the mode of attach- 
ment adopted for M\ing a bayonet on a 
musket 

Bayou (bi-o'), a |Fr baya a, a gut. a long 
narrow passage | In .Southern .status of N. 
America, the outlet of a take; a cliaiincl for 
water 
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I'lalcr llii' slii»ri lin bn.it iv.c. ticil, 

Ainl .ill hi'i hstlfs' « rciv 
W .iti Ill'll till cr.ii .illig.itiir '.lull' 

Into till still .'■M >it / I'nx/t/iow. 

Bay-rum (bu'runi), a \ siiint obtained hy 
distilling the leaves of the bay-trcc. 

Bays.! Bayzet (ba/), a same uH iiai^c 

Bay-salt (ba'sjdt). o \ general terni for 
coin sc graiiieil sail, lint propcrl,v applied t«» 
salt olilainci! by .s)>oiitaii(‘oiiH or naiiirul 
evaporation of sea water in large shallow 
tanks tn* bays. J'aye 

Bay-stall (liu'stal). O in atcb the stall in 
th(‘ ba> of a window, a window'-scat 

Baytt (bat), a aod r Miiiic as Had (wliich 
sec) Speaset 

Bay-tree (bii'tic), n The hinrcl-trcc (/.on- 
ran aahih'^), also, in Anicriea, a name for 
the Maymdia yhtact 

Bay-window (lai'wni do), a in arch jiro- 



Jl ly VMlirtiiW (ill'' I I; (■ ktt.'ll , It<-|ks 


perly, a window toiining a recess or b:i> in a 
room, piojccting ontw'iiids, and rising from 
the groiintl or bas'-ment on a plan rectan- 
gular, scini-octHgonal, or semi-liexagoiial, 
but always straighi-Hided. Tbc tenii is, how- 
ever, also oft-en emidoycd to tlcslgnatc a 
tunc imadair, which mole i»roi*erly forms the 
segment of a circle, and an ancl-inudow, 
whi'di is supported on a kind of bracket, 
and is usually on the Hrst-Moor 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc locA; g, y*>\ j. job; h. Fr t«»w; 


ng. nag\ 


TU. f/teu; th, thm\ 


w, nag, wh, ui/dg, /b. .i^iire — .See KEY. 
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Bay-yamOi&'yHrn). n. Woollen ynni. 

Buaiur» n [Per. MjeAr, a 

market. | 1. In tlu' KaHt.un exchange, mar- . 
ket-plai'u. or wliere goodH are exposed ; 
for Male, n«iuall> <’ontiiHiirig of Ktnall shopH or 
atallM ill a narrow Ktreet or Hciios of streets. 
'Itiese lia/aar-KtrertM are fre<|Uent1y shaded , 
liy a light material laid from roof to roof, j 
atitl somotiiiies are arclied over Marts for I 
the sale of miHrellaiieous articles, Uiielly j 
fanc> gooils are now to he found in most | 


I'l ir.i.it III r.iirii 

Kiiropeaii cities hraniig I he name of hazaartt; 
and tlie term has liei'ii extended to strue 
tures arrangeil as niarUet idaees for speidfle ^ 
articles , a.s, a lioise / m/J'Ooi , 2 A sale of ' 

liliMeellaneous articles in tnrtlieraiiee of 
some eharitalde oi otliei purpose, a taii<'\ 
fair 'I’lie articles theie sold are immtl> of 
fancy work, and contrilmted gialiiitoiish 
Basaar-maund (ha /ai mand), n An old 
Indian weight eipial to72A Ihs avoiidnpois 
so called in contradistinction to jucUtry 
vunnul. Sec Mai m» 

Bazaraa (ha /ilr as), «« \ largi tiat hottomod 
pleasure boat nsod on tin* (hinges, navigated 
with sails and oar^ 

Bazat. Baza (ha/'al ha/'ai. // \ long line 

spun cotton tiom .lernsalcm. whence it is 
called Jri'nunlfin mtttm 
Bdellium (del'li uni I, a 1 1, hih'fliinii (ii. 
hilflltoti a plant, a flagrant gum which ex- 
udes from il.troin Hell a precious 

article of merchaiidisr mentioned along 
w’lth gold and precious stones ((ieii ii 1'!) 
The opinion of the It. ihhiiis, which Itockhart 
supports is that h, r/o/of’/i .signitles originall.x 
a pearl, ami iis a ctdh'ctivc noun peat Is, 
which max hi lonipaicd (o grains of manna 
hence it > M’condarx sense of a gum | An 
aromatic giim ic-in hi ought chictlx from 
Africa and India in pn « c- of dillcrcnt si/es 
and llgiircs, extcinallx of a dark reddish 
hrow n. inlenialh * Icai and not unlike glue 
To the taste it |s shuhtlx intteiisli and pun 
gent, its odoui Is null c.iide In the mouth 
it heeonm.s soft amt sm, Ks to the teeth, on 
a red-lmt iron It le.nldx catches thiine and 
hums with a ciaekling noise it is used as 
a perfume and a niedn me. heing a xveak 
(leidiHlruent Indian hdelhum is the pro- 
(llltv of lirtlnannnh mimn lin.i'ntnihn ; \In 
ean, itf it ttjtn'nnun, . I,gx]ilian Itilelliiini 
is obtained from the donm palm {Uufthtrur 
thrbaifa), ami Sicilian is produced hx Unu- 
fUH a Mpeeios of the genus to 

which the earrot Indoiigs 
Bdellometer (del-loinet er). a [Cr ftif,-/!.., 
iMUek. and iiirfron a ineasui'e. | .\n iiistrn- 
liiiuit propomid as a substitute for the leech, 
eonsiHtiiig of a cupping-glass, to which a 
•earideutor and exhausting sxriiige are at- 
taelK'd 

BddllOZtOma (del-1os'to-ma\ a. (tir htMla. 
tt leech, and .ofomo. montli ) .\ genus of 

eyeloNtoiiious fishes nearl) allied to the gin- 
tliious Img t. Vi/ rill. >ihttiuoHa). Tlie> are 
found ill the .Southern Ocean 

(hj^), r i fnh/>tnnftrf vt rh pres a in. ffrt 
(soineiilues hernf). is. an- (sometimes V); 
prvt iPrt*. irerr; siihj fie; iin)wr pp 



been ; ppr beingr. fTlilB is one of the three 
different verbal mota that are re(|iiired in 
the conjugation of the HUhstantive verb, the 
others heuig am and wan In Knglish. un- 
less ill compound teiiseM. it is now' almost 
cfiiitliied to the Hiihjiiiietix'e. iiniaTutive. in- 
finitive, and participleh, hut hi Anglo-Saxon. 
Old Knglish. and up even to the time, of 
Milton, it was eonjiigated in the present 
indicative, singular and plural, imr is the 
jiivsejit «|Uitc obsolete in written English 
yet, he.iiig also eoiiinion in the dialects In 
A .Sax it was in the pres he6 or bvom, bijtf, 
hith. pi benUi, hiibj fiei'i. pi. bi ftti ; imper 
/ice. ]il bfitf/i ; inf ftebti; in later times wc 
find hrf/t and //#'/» in the third person siiigii- 
hii and /le/i (sometiiiies /no) in tin* plural 
The loot hr ih fw'cn in O Sax' bnun, () H.(J. 
piiii. (■ hm. T am. and is allietl to A. Sax. 
hotiit. to dxxell. L./in\ J With, f tit uruK, about 
to he, future, .skr bhit, to hi See AM and 
Was I 1. To liax'e a real state oi existence; 
to exist in the xvorld of fact, xxhether phy- 
sical or mental 

I iniL 7i>i7t. 'I lint t\, .tixl '1 line sh.ill />r im ninrt 

I i> A.*, or not to I'f tli.it is tin t|ii( stimi Shiik 
U It asserts t'onnectitm merely hctw'i;en a 
Kiihjeet ami predicate without iiecessitril.x 
irixolviiig a prednoite in itself : (o) Coiinec 
tioiiof idt'iitity . as..fohn iVr th(‘ man (/i)('oii- 
nection ot relation (1) Itetxveeii a eliuiac 
tcrmtic iir pm'imuieiit attrihute and a siih- 
jt‘ct. as, .lohn /Kttniun..lohn im mortal , .lohii 
IK brave (2) Jtetw'eeii an nceideiital <|Uiilit.v . 
Htat(‘. ori'oiiditioii and the stihjetd; as. .lohn 
IK hungry . tliiiigK nt‘r so. /ft ia often thus 
used. especiall> in negutix'e seiitenct^s, xvitli 
a elaiisi' introduced hj /bat for the jiredi- 
cate. ill the same sense as is expressed h> 
siicli fihruses as it ih (not) tht ram-; it m 
(not) btr/niitt ‘HV/v it not that 1 liax'e hud 
dreams ‘ Slmh 

Ami V( t It uo! that i In .tr tint* lo\t*, 

hut ‘.nil t III It tlioii I .insl t.ilk ol |o\t* so well, 

I h\ I oni|>.inx. win h erst w.is irksoiiiL t<. iiie 

I will t'lnlurc S/oiX 

(:l)f’onneetion of plaee-relation, as, .lohn is 
at limne, lie leos in t<*W'n yestenla.x I’sed 
before a pt'i’Homil noun, or pronoun, or noun 
]tersonitied, with the piepositioiis /o, with, 
Ac, before the latti‘r. in the sense which 
the I, atm verb cm/ has before a p(*rsonal 
datixe, IIS, tst niihi lit»r{ii Innik is to in<‘, 

I t i liaxea hook), th.it is. indieatiiig ]mi.s- 
session on tlie part of tin* ]ierson 

ll.ilf.ill l Minnnii* ‘ honnnr*. <i>» A* M in lus ,S/m' 

Tills imnle tif speeeli 18. Imxx'evei. ninM fie- 
(pieiitl.x t'lnploxtMl to (‘\press a salntation 
xvish.oi the like * I’eaee /«• fo ilu hiel}ni‘n 
Kph vi \':i 1 III adtiitioii to its use us an 

Imiepeiideiit verb, fit (ami its eoiijiigatiomil 
forms') IS emplo} ed as an aiixiliar.x in lorm 
ing the tenses of other xmtIis it is so iised 
(r/)m forming the passixe xoiet'of transitive 
vtrhs. as, lie IK OI IniK bttu disturbed In 
such passixi* forms (of motlein origin), 'is l^ 
htimj inifttii, iritK btintj irntttii, xxhn ti e\- 
jness an une«>mpleted action, btniii has the 
sense of /iivtiiiiiiir/ (/oil is tiseil in fm min<g 
the perteet and']iliip( i teet tenses of maiix 
inliansitixe xeih.s expressing a eh.nige of 
pliiee or eomtitioii xxhele the use oi this 
iiuxt1iar,x instead of Afire shoxxs that wlmt is 
lonkeii to IS rathei the lesiill of the action 
OI pioeess 1 xpre.sseil h.x the xeih than the 
action or ploeess itself 'I'hls mode of eon 
striietion xxas formerly iiimii more eomiiioii 
than it isiioxx.hnt it is not hx any means 
olis.dete .Aiiioii'g tlie xeihs so eoie.triied 
are such as go, eome. rnU*, lire. Hy. steal 
away. lise. sink, tall, Ae., become, glow, 
turn, (tiaiiee, esrane, i«risli. lade, eea*.i*. 
xanisli 

‘1 til* iu.itiun .i»> /viiiA. nut of In l.»ii«t Ifb.it e., 
1: ivi I t .in I .low II. I.>ii...|-r c\i’.t in In- ki.’.li 

I’. \ I 

Some! lilies ex'eii the perfect and jdiiperfei t 
of the vei'li tu hr ale eoiistiiieil xxitli a pal 
tiei)ile of siieli an Inti'aiisitixe verb 

lilt* ni\ ili.l iiioiiu.l .lu* .1 fti'Mr (mii]>).uMl 

ih il tin gill « III' *.» A* e .«n /*.. A'ftn 

It forms with tin mftnitix'e. n particular 
tiitnn tense, x\hieh often expresses tlnly, 
neees.sitx. or put pose : as. goveninieiit is /n 
bt suii|Hirted. xxe art to ]tax oiir JllBt delits 
Where it is ummI only with itsoxx’u iiitinitix'e 
it often expresst's uiere futurity, as in the 
eoUiMiuial expression that m tu bt for fnttirt 
* Mx w ife that ik tn /*»• ’ Dirknm ifttu ami, 
a eointiiixfi vulgarism intiXMliieetl pleniinsti- 
cnlly Into the perfect and plu)H>rfect teiisefl 
(tf other veilis- lifts'll extended t4i been and 
aotit ami 


' Sir Pitt has Ackm and proposed for to m.irry Miu 
' Sharp Thackeray. 

—Let be, tf) omit or leave untouched; to let 
alone. 

Let bt, saiil lie, niy prey. Ihytten 
[It has been thought better to exhibit the 
uses of the verb in its varioiia forms {am, 
are, i», vas, were, A:c.)here rather than In 
fragmentary details at each individual 
form.] 

Be- (Ito), u prefix common to the I’cutonic 
languages, the same word as />i/ Tt has 
various uses (a) It changes substantives 
and adjectives into x'erhs; as. be/iiend, be- 
night, becalm, belittle (6) It cTiaiigcs in- 
> transitive verbs into transitive, sometimes 
modifying the root-meaning of the simple 
I verl), as, heitjienh, bethink, heiieein, beqveath. 

, (c) It modifies also the root-meaning of cor* 

■ tain trniisitix'c vcrlis, as, be/tnld, beneeeh, be- 
Jit. (il) 1 1 adds an inteiisix'e force to certain 
transitive verbs, without modifying their 
root-menuiiig, as, beiUiiih, bepra ine, beemear. 
(e) Jt changes the indirect object of the 
simple verli into the direet, tuid vice vemd; 
thus. 1 Ktreir tlie roses on the ground, hut I 
beet I nr the groumi xvith roses; 1 njirinkle 
water on a dress, iuit I beKprinkle a dresi 
xvjtli water (/) it is the prefix of certain 
)iartieiplcs or jiartieipinl adjectives, which 
have no liiiitc tenses, or xvhose finite tenses 
are very rarely iiheil; .m, belortd betrmibled, 
beiiiUHed ig) It enters into the eoniposi* 

I tion of eertiiin nouns substantive ; ns, be- 
hest, hthalg, behoiij {In It changes eertain 
I iioiiiis into adx'criiK ami prepositions, as, 
hteaimr, bejnre, oeloiv, htside, britule« (t) It 
; reiiresents’ other Anglo-Sjixoii prellxes; as, 

1 believe A Sax gelg/iiiiM glunben ['J'hoiigh 
I n inire Anglo Saxon prefix, it is freipiently 
j eonjoineil with Ttoninnee stems: comp in 
, addition to several of the ahox'e, tlie verbs 
I heehnrm, besiege, bet tag 1 
J Beach (heeh).' n | Origin very doubtful. 

I l'erhap.s leel hakki, a hank, the short;, with 
the ^ softt'iied into rA i'omp kirk, eh arch; 
i birh, biirh, Ac | The Khore of the sen or of 
a hike, which is xxushed hy the tide and 
xvaves: the strand It may he soinetimes 
• used fill the sliore of large rix'crs —Jhiified 
I benehis, in genl a term ajiplied to those 
j long teri'.'U’ed lex'el pieees of land, eonsisting 
I tif .sand and grax el, and eontainiiig iiiarinu 
I shells now, It may he, a eoiisiderahle dis* 

I tanee ahoxe and nxvay from the sea, hut 
hearing siillieieiil exideiiresof having been 
I at one time sea beaches In Seotlnnii such 
a terrace Inis lieeii traectl extensively along 
the coast of (he Western Ifighlamis and 
elsexxherc, at 2.‘» feet aliove the present sea- 
lex el 

Beach (hech'). r /. To run on a huaeh; us, 
xxe heaehetl the shl]» 

Beach-comber (hei h'kom-t'r), n i Mavt 
a tclloxx w lio )iiox\ Is alioiit tlic sea-shore to 
pinndci xMci k- ..iinl ]iii k njixvaifsand Htrays 
ot any kind 2 A Ion.; xxaxe rolling in from 
tlic ocean | Vincrn .in | 

Beached (heiht). /> and a 1. Having a 
I hcai'h. hoidercd hy a beach, formed hy. or 
j eonsisting of, a heaeli ‘1 poii the benehed 
I XTige of the salt Hood * Shah lEare j - 
j 2. linn on a beach . sliaiided 
' Beach-man (la'cli'inaii). n a person on the 
j coast ol Africa who ait- as interpieler to 
I ship-imisteis, and a— i-ts in eondm-tmg the 
tiade 

Beach-master (heeh'nias- ter), v Sant a 
. Hiipeiioi otheer XX itii pleiiaiy poxxers, gener- 
ally a eaplaiii, appointcii to sii]ierintciid the 
diseinhai katioii ot an attaeking force. He 
generally leads the Htonniiig ]iarty. 

Beachy (heehM), a Haxmg a bcaeli or 
heaehes; eonsisting of a heai h or benches 
' The bf iiehg girdle ot the oeeaii ’ Shak 
Beacon (he'kn), n |A. .^a\ hn'ii, henem, a 
si'^iii, a heaeon. whence beck, beekon. See 
Drek I An object visible to some dis- 
tance, ami serving to notify the preseiiee of 
ilaiiger. as a signal-fire to gixx* notice of the 
approach of an enemy, a mark or object of 
some kind ]dneed conspicuously on a coast 
or oxer a rock or shoal at sea for tlie giinl- 
ance of xessels, hem e, in general, anytliiug 
sen ing a kindred purpose. 

Mi-»<l*-*,t itmiPt is c.i!rd 

Till tif thf wist* Shat 

Ni' 8.011 ing /trt.v/ij their hUi 2 e .'ifar (.ay 

[Various hills in England get the name of 
tfraeoit fi*om the fact of sigiial-tlres liax'iiig 
lK*eii ftiriiierly lighted on tliein.] 

Beacon (l>e'ku), r t. To afford light or aid, 
as a lieacoii ; to light up ; to illuiiiine ; to 


F&te fttr. fat, fall. me. met h^r; pine, pin: n Ate. not. move; tQbe, tub. bpll; oil. )iound; ii. Sc abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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•tgnal. * That beaeoiu Uie darkiioBs of heaven. ' 
Campbell. 

Beacon (liSlcnX To serve as a boacoti. 

Not in vain the distance deacons. TennytoH. 

Beaconage (be1cu*aj). n. Money paid for 
the inaiutonance of beacons. 

Beacon-blaze (be'kn-blaz), n a signal 
light or Are. Tennytton. 

Beaconed (1>«'kud), a Having a beacon 
* The foss that skirts the beaconed hill’ T. 
Wai'tfm. 

Beacon-fire (be'kn-fir). n. A Are lighted up 
as a beacon or signal; a signal Are 
Beacon-tower (l>e'kii-tuii-(^r), n a tower 
on which a beacon is raised. ' A hcaetm- 
Unver above the waves ' Tennyson 

Bead(bed).n [A Sax. bec2,6ra(/,n prayer, from 
biddan, to pray Beads are used b\ Konmn 
Catholics to keep them right as t«> the num- 
ber of their jirayers, one bend (d their rosary 
being dr4>pi)od every time a prayer is saul; 
lienee the trnnsferem'e of tlie name from 
that which is counted (the prayci*s) to that 
which is used to count them. So in Sp. and 
cuenta, conta, a bead, is fnun eontar, to 
count The oM plira''e to hut one's beatls 
means to say one's in ayers See Bin ] 1.+ A 
prayer. 'Saying over a number of hemls, 
not understanded or mimled on ' Injunc- 
tions to the ('len/y. 1541 - :i A little perbir- 
ated ball of gobl, pearl, amber, glass, or tbe 
like, to be strung on a thread, the string 
thus formeii being cither worn nmnd th<' 
neck ns an ornament, and cidleii ani'cklaci*. 
or used, under the name «)f a rosary, 1)> 
Homan Catholics in nnnibei ing theiriirayers, 
one bea<l being passed at the eml oi ca(;h 
ejaculation <u‘ short jirayer; hence the 
plirase to tell one's heails, literally to nnni- 
l»er one's prayers, but used simply in the 
sense (if to say one's prayers. 

r.rt- >01. in v'orn nf Porcr's-pciu c. 

Am- I iniirilifiM /•nirf, .iml shrift, 
lUuir H.irrv nr<tki intn tin* spcncc. 

And turn d tin I'owls adrift ‘/'rnnyton 

3 Any small globular body, as a small piece 
of metal on a gnn-liarrel to take aim by. a 
drop of litjuid, and the like 

flea/ii Ilf swctit h.ivc stood upon tli)' limw 

4 111 chem a glass globule for trying tin* 
strength of spirits Beads are numbered 
aeeording to their sptJciOc gravities, and 
the strength of the spirit is denominated liy 
the number of that one wiiieh remains siis- . 
pended in it, and iieitlier sinks to the bottom 
nor floats on the snrfaee. Beads, in deter- 
mining the strength of spirits, are now for 
the most )»art superseded liyihe liydroineter 

5 111 arch and joinent, a small round j 
moulding sometimes cut into short emboss- ' 
incuts, like pearls in a neeklaee; an astragal 
The bead is of frequent ocenrreiiee in arehi- 
tecture, iiartieuhirl> in the elassieal styles, 
and is used in ]iie.ture-frames and other 
nlijeets earved ip wood. Among joiners 
beails are variously modifled, as (a) Head 
and butt, framed work, where the panel is ! 
flush with the fruiuiug, and has a bead run < 



oil two edges in tlie direction of tlie grain 
only, while the ends are left plain (Ag 1). 
(b) Head andjtnsh, framed work in which a { 
lit'ad is r 1 on the edge of tlie framing (Ag. ' 
2). (e) Bead and yairk. a liead formed or 
stuck, us it is called, on tbe edge of a piece 
of stuff Ausli with its suWace (Ag .*{) {d) liead 
and double qnirk, oi rctarn bead, a bead 



Fig 3, r-ig. 4 


•tuck on a piece of stuff, and quirked or 
relieved on both surfaces (Ag 4). (e) Bead 
bntt and equate work, when the panel has 
lieails on two of its edges on one side oiilv. 
and the other side is plain (/> Bead flash 
and square, when the framing is beadetl on 
one side only 

Bead (bM), V t To distinguish or ornament 
eh. eAain; 6h, Sc locA; K,yo, j.job; 


with lieads; to raise lieads upon. **Tis 
beaded with bubbles.’ II. Smith 
Beaded (bod'ed). a. Like a bead. 'With 
woollv breaats and headed eyes ' Tennyson. 
Bead-nouae (lied'housX n. Same as Bede- 

house 

Beading (lieil'ing), n. lu arch, a moulding 
in imitation of a betul. 

Beadle (be dll. n. lA. Sa\ bydel, a erier, a 
beadle, from heddan, to bid, to order, to 
command. See Bin ] 1 A messenger or 

erier of a court; a servitor; one who cites 
persons to iqipear and answer ('ailed also 
iinApjtnritoroTSummoner. 2 An oAicerin 
a university whose chief business is to walk 
w ith a mace in public iiRicessions, a bedell. 

A painsit officer whose business is to pun- 
ish petty otfcndei's. a church officer with 
various Mibordiniite duties, as waiting on 
the e1eig>inan. keo]»ing order in church, 
attending meetings of vestry or session, itiic 

Ami 1, fors^ioth in lovf • 1. tli.it h.ivc l>ct n loves whip; 

A very dt,t,i.r to .i hutiioroiis sigh. 

A critiL. ii.iy. ti ni);ht-\«.itih eniist.vble ShnJL, 

, Beadleism (be'dl-isni). n. The acts, huliits. 
language, Ae . of beadb's Diekens 
Beadlery (be'dl n). n The office or juris- 
I diction of a licatile 

! Beadleship (lie'dl-ship). n 'I'he office of a 
I beadle 

< Bead-mould (lied^nu'ddl. n A species of j 
fungus which attacks friiit-prescrws its 
Stems coii.sist of single cells, loosely jointed 
I together. soa.s tu present the uiipearaiice of 
strings of beads. 

Bead-moulding (bLMriribld-ing), » Inareh 
same as Bead, ft 

Bead-plane (iied'plaii). n in carp a]i1ane 
for forming n b<‘ad 

Bead-proof (bed'proO.c I A term apidied 
to spirituous laiitorson whose surface, after 
lieing shaken, u ciown of liulibles will stand 
for some time 2 A terni applied tu spirit 
which comes iqi (•> a certain standard of 
strength, as ascertained by bcails Sec 
Bkah', i 

Bead-roll (bed'nit), n in the B Vath Ch 
a list or catalogue of pcr.HoitM for the repose 
of wliosc souls a ('crtaiii tiiinibcr of prayers 
is to be said or counted off on tile lieiuls of 
a cliaplct rosary, a roll of pni>crs or hymns, 
hem e. any list or catulogiic * TJic bead t »U 
of her VICIOUS tricks ’ Ttntr 

1) in ( h.iil. I r, well III l>ii<„*hsh timleftlrd 
4 >11 I .nil s ( ti rii.il /tiiif f worthv tu lx tiU il 
seoiu 

Beads-man (b4~Mi/maii), » 1 a man 4 III I 

pl4>.ve4l III pra.Miig, g«'iicrully in pra>ing for 
another In this sciisi' tli<> W4ir4l was iiscii 
ill fiirmcr times af the 4’Oii4‘bisioii of peti ! 
ti4>n.s 4>i b*tt4'is to gicat men as we now nsi* j 
* servant ' tir * liiiiiibli* sei vnnt ’ j 

Hher? l»v ye sh.ill Inml iiii* to !>« your pool hiodt- ' 
man for t vci unto .iliiiii;hty (tixl, I ttHet | 

2 One wlio rcsiiit'.s in a InMle-hoiise. or is ; 
supported frtnn its fiimls li A pnvilcgeil 
bi'ggar |Sc(>tih | In tins last nst Hpelb'ii ; 
, miirc freiiucntly Bedesman (wliicdi sec) 
Bead-snake (issrsnak) >• The )iopiibir 
iiaiiM'iif till- Blaji.'- tnfrins, a bfiuitifiil snake 
of North AiniTica. inliabiting 4'ultivatc4| j 
griHinds, espci iall> plantations of tin* sweet , 
p4itato, amt biiintwiiig in tlie groiiml ft 
IS finely marked with yeibiw. euriiiiiie. and > 
black Tiiotigli it possesses poison fiiiigs it i 
never seems to use tlieiri I 

Beads-woman ()»e<l/'wqi-fijitn), n i A pray- i 
ing w-oimiii . Hoiiietiines uscil as ef|iiivulfiit 
t4i ‘ Iiumble siTvaiit ’ ( .'4ee Bkai»SMA.\ ) ' 

‘ Hommr 4ioH4* to your poor beads-a'oman ' i 
B Jonsun 2 A wumuii wlm resides in an I 
alms lioiise 

Bead-tool (lied'tol), n A tnniiiig tiiol wbii'ii 
has Its entting face ground to a l■llIleuve 
curve, sii that it may pnaliiee a convex 
imiubliiig when applied to the work, 
^ad-tree (beil'tiv), « The MeUa Aznlar- 
aeh, nat oriler .Midiaia'm Its nuts an* used 
for lieailH in iieeklaees by Homan (.'atiiolies, 
especially in .Npain and Boitugul, hence the 
liaiiie. .See .\1K1.1A 
Beady (lied'O. a. Beml-like 

,Mtss ( r,4wlry c4>iiM not took without seeing' Mr 
IfutL heady ryes eagerly fixed on her That let o 

Beagle (lie'gl). n [Origin iiiiknowti Jty 

some 4-onjeetiiref| to la* of f;cltie origin; Ir 
ami fiatd beay, little | 1 A small iioiind, 
fontn liv kept ti* hunt hares, now almost 
siiperseibnl by tbeharner, which Moinctiiiies 
is ealleil by its iianie 'I he la/agle is Hinaller 
than tile Imrrii'r. i ompuetly built, snmotb- 
htiireil, and with |iendii Ions ears 'I lie smidl 
est of tliem art* little lai^tT tlnin tiie laji- 
‘big 

It, Fr. tun; ng, sing, TU, (/ten, lb, /Ain; 


To olains with well-bred heaj;/es we repair, 

I And trace the mazes of the circling Imre Po/e. 

2. A local name for several species of tlie 
I smaller sharks - 3. A catch-poll; a buiu- 
! bailiff. |. Scotch 1 

riu*r«’ he,T^’■fes flew 

To h.uiil the soiiicr l.uls in nnler. y. Muyne. 

Beak (l>ek), n fO K. beek. hek, bee, Jke , 
from Fr. bee. It beeea. 1, beceas, a beak, 
from the (.’eltie - Armor bek, bey, Ir. and 
tiael. her. a beak. Formerly bee in French 
was applied to several weapons of the 
]>ike or halberd kind, bi'iiee possibly meiiii' 
ing .s j 1 In zool the bill or neb of a 
bird. (6) The proloiigiition of the mouth 
or mandibles of some tlslies, reptiles, anil 
luseets, in form analogous ti.! the* lieak of 
a biril (e) 'J’he nppei- or projecting part 
of the shell near the linige i>f a bivalve, as 
in ihi‘ clam. ((/) Tlu* narrow prolongation 
of a univalve shell bcMiuil tbe aperture in 
the axial line, eontainmg what is usually 
called the cizmif. 2 Anything ending hi a 
point like a beak. ns. (el naut a pointed 
piei-e of wooil fortilleil with brass, fastened 
t4i the prow 4»f aneit'iit galleys, amt intemled 
to pii‘iV4' till* vessels of an emnny, a simi- 
lar. but infinitely mole powtM’fuI appemiage 
of iron or steel atllxeii imnie4iiatt*l> under 
tlif‘ water-line to the jtrow’ of moilerii rum- 
ships (See Bam ) .\lso. that part of a ship 
betore tlie fori'i'a.stli* w liieh is fiisteiieii to 
the stem anil snpiiorteil by the innin knee 
(b) Tlie born of an anvil (c) In ,/ttrriery, 
a little shoe at llii' toi* alioiit an inch long, 
turned up ami fasti'ni-il in upon the foi-e 
]airt of tbe hoof [il)\uateli a little ffllet 
left on the eilgi* of a larmier, wliiidi forms a 
i-bannel bidiniii for previ'iiLiiig tlie water 
from rnniiiiig ilown tlie lower IhmI of tlie 
i*oniii'e (c) In hot a proi-css. terminating 
tbe fruit of certain plants, as of saxlfmgoa 
and geramnins 3 \ niagistrate. a judge; 
a iiobeenmn [Slang | 

Beak (bek), r t Among eoek fii/hters, to take 
hold with tbe bi'iik 

Beaked (bekt >. a llaimg 14 beak or soine- 
iliiiig i4>s(‘mbbiig a biak. bi>uk'Slia]ie4l. us, 
(r/)eniling in a }Miint, like a beak ‘ Kach 
beaked promontory ’ Mdton {b) Having 
a long beak like moiitli, as some Insects, (el 
In hot ti'rminateil by a jiroi'ess in the sliupe 
of a hiril’s )m .ak, rostrate 
Beaker (l»ekV-r). a [Si-. /oV^cz, Ii-I-I bikair, 
Iiaii bivyei, I) beher, <J beeber, a bi'iikm, a 
linnking vessel, fiom i. bicunain, a cup, 
from (»r bihos .i wini'-jar j A laigo drink- 
ing 4-up or glass 

4 > liir .1 'iiiXi’r lull Ilf tin w iriii sniitli, 

1 nil 1*1 III! i.iir', tli< lilii litiil I li|i|Mi( rciK ' J.'enti 

Beakiroxi (lak'i-i-i* „ ,« i A bnki-rn, an 
anvil witli a long lu-ak or born aiiaiiteit to 
rcaeli tbi- iiileiiui snifai-i-s of sheet metai 
wari', iisi'il III Mil lolls forms by blaeksniillis. 

4 oppeisniitiis, anil workers in sheet- metal 
Beal(ls'i), a |.'si>i> Boll., a j Hiimll inffiim 
iiiatiay tiiiiioiir, a pii->tiili- 
Beal (bi ‘1 a r.i 'lo gather iiiuttiir, to swell 
anil i-onii- to a ln'ail. as a )>iiii]de; to fester, 
to HUpjiiirati' [did Kiiglisli ami Seoieli | 
Beal, Biel (>>e I k n itiin-l. | A mouth, an 
opening, ui^ betwei n bill> , a narrow pass 
[Si-oti'h I 

Alls'll ■ M'Aul IV aiiiiiiMfil iivi r .t iiuiidjcr of li.irii 
(■•ii-lii ii.ihii • ill ,Mi|ilivi i,| till diircrml i>.ivsrs, pff* 
fil'iit', (i.rros ,iiicl /•*,»/,, tiirmiK'ii which hi* *>41111 
till l(•.l•l l.i\ til litvii irj So It' .StvU 

Be-all (i>e'al>. a \ll Unit is to be. 

1 h.it tiiil this IiImw 

Might In* the he all .nul i a 1 .ill In n- Shak 

Beam (bem), n [A Hhx bcani, a beam, a 
post, a tree, u ray of light. I» boom, ti 
bamn, tJotb bay ms, a tii'i*. 'rbi- Hi’i-omlary 
I seiiHe of ray is esiilenth fruin tin- resein 
I blanee af Hiiiibi'anis to straight shafts. 

coiiqi 1.. radias, a iii\, a sitoke izf ii wheel. 

I a roil, ami (i si raid, an arrow a spok(‘, a 
I ray or beam | 1 A long straiglii anti strong 
[ piei-e of wood, iion, or .stei-l, espeeiully 
j wb4*ii holiliiig an impoitant place in some 
striii tiiri*. anil serving for support id' (oii- 
soliiiation, a long piei i* IIm'iI or movable in 
a machine or tool - ofleiii'qiiivalciit tof/i>(/er 
It is useii III a iiiiiiihi’r ot more or less spe- 
cifli- senses, as. (afttiiy large piece of timber 
long in proftoriion to its thickness, prepared 
for use <b)(>uti ot tin- priiii-ipal horixoiital 
timbei-H III a biiibiing, espei'iully one cori- 
' iK'i'ting two o)iposite rafters, a limber serv- 
ing to KtreiigtlM‘Ti any piei-i* of woollen 
fraiiii'Work (e) 'I'lie part of a lialaiiee from 
the ends of whiidi the scales ai-e suspendeil 
"I lie lioiibtfiil beam long riofls from siiii* tu 
siilc ' I'njM' To kirk the beam, to risi- lu 

w, icig; wh. uiAig, xh, asure —Hee Key. 
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the liKhter ecale of a luilance dueti (W) an to ' 
atrikc aKRinut the heaiii when it liecoincn 
oblique; hence, to he very light. 

In thcs«- hf put two wdghtn. 

The* sc(|ucl «*.n l» '<f p-irtni;; .iiul of fijjhl . 

Ttip latter nimk u|>lkw ,iiiri ktcktdthf hfiim 

Mdtou 

M) 'I'lii* iMiIf <»f ii fiirringf wliirh mimh )>c- 
twofii tile htirm-s (e) A (-yUiKlricul jiu-fi-tif 
wood, irinkiiiK ]iart of n loom, on whieb 
weuvtM'H wind tht^watp before wimiviiik, uIho, 
the (.'yliiider on winch the cloth ia rolled uft 
It Ik woven. 

"I III st.df 'll hi. s|ii .11 ».e hki .1 wi .ivi r >. /rtiiw 

I S.IIII HXII 

(/) The Htruiulit part orHlnink of an aiiehor 
Ol) One of tJie Htl'on;? triillHveiHe ]»leeeH of 
tiinher Htret<*hin^' aeioHh a hhi)i from one 
able to the tithei to support the dtM'ka and 
rtstain the ahles at their ]iroper dmtanee 
From the heaiiiH exteridim; tinile aerorts the 
voHHvl where It ih hroiidest. tneU'nn in often 
iiMed to express tin- width of a hliip. thus, a 
wide veHHel ih said to havi* more hmin than 
a miiTow one Oti Iht in imi. on a line with 
the heanis, oral rmlit :iii.rles with the keel 
Ahftjt thf hmtn, hijiin thr hritin, are hllill- 
liir phraseH On thi ircathn hi'ftiii. on the 
Weather Hide ol the slop On thf hptiiti r/if/*, 

Ii phiJiHe indieatiiiv the poHitioii of a Hhip 
which inelines ho niiieh to one Hide that her 
heiUiiM approaeli a vi itn al ]*osition, heiiee, 
fuj tu hr on nnr's hi n m rmth, to he thrown 
or l.viniron fhei;ioiini| to he in Inid eireiini 
Ittimee, to lie at om s hiHt hinft (A) 'i'ln 
liiitin jiieeeof a pioiicii, in whieh the ploiiKh- 
tails are fixed, and h\ which it in draw'ii 
(O The oHi'iliatiim lever of a Hteuiii eiigine 
turning: upon a eentre, and forming tlieine 
dinniof eonininineatioii lietweeii the pmton- 
rod and tlieeraiik .slnift I'alh'd uIho H’/irA 
1 HU oi WitHiiinf lhaiii llram rriitn‘, tlie 
fiileriini or pin on wlneh tiie working heatn 
viliiutes t'alleil aNo /A-tna fV/ofr/eo/i 2 The 
main Htem of a deer'h lioriih lieuring flu: 
MiuigH or antlers thu'of the Htiags them- 
HtdvuH Ih Honiet lines called the hmm antler 
:> A ray of light, or more Htrictly a collec- 
tion of piU'iille] r.i.VH ol light emitted fioin 
the Him or ollu'r InmiiioiiH hody The middle 
ray Ih the uxIh 

Yiiii .lU I r fritnn. 1 

.Sit i*p llicv less swt efl\ mi llie » linage 
I li.iii till till tloiiu til kiiii; ^ shiliey 

lienee 4 h'uj a rn> or eimuiiilion of Hpleii- ■ 
doiii ' lirat»4> of majeHl> ’ TUlntson 
Beam (hem), r t l To shoot forth or emit. 

Us heaiiiH or niyh 

(.tul Ml a/I tills li|;hi III*'! lilt ii\ iMKlfi'st.iiK lines 
Srnth 

In uraiuiuj, to ]iut on the heain, as a eliuiii 
ol well 

Beam ( liem ). r I To emit rayH of light or 
heaiiis, to give out ladiaiiec, t<» Hhine 
A iiin;hM liglil 11'" A ritr\ «.i> ( ha/'man 

Mmt l•mllltl'•ll .1 I" I t "II nil //•itri. 

Ml iingliln I li.tii . iiiiMc* .Hill all /ri,nvu>n 

Beam-bird (hem'herd). a I A name some- 
tlnies given to llu' Hpotted llyeateher {Mtin 
nnt/Hi ifnsn/ii) hccsinse it often Imihlh its 
nest on the proieeting end ol a lieam or 
rafter in a hnihlnic A proviiieial name 
for the pet t.\ chap- Ol ganlcii waihlei 
hfU'trufns) 

Beam-COmpaSB diem Kum pas), n An iii- 
Btrument comiiHting of a wooden or hnuui ' 

-t-: 

hlMIll-i Mlll.iss 

heuni. ha\ing Bliding stu-kets that carr.i Kteel 
Ol )iencil fxiints iisetl foi <ie.scnhing laiige 
circles 

Beamed (hem 1 1), n liavmg heaiiiM or horns, 
having all i(h antlevH put fortli. an tlie lieatl 
iif a Ht-iig 'TJieiH' were many great hniinni 
deer in it ■ »/ /•’ Cnmjftfirif 
Beam-engine ( hem «'n jm ), h \ Hteam- 
engiiie m which the motion of the piHtoii is 
traiiNUiitted to the crank h\ means of an 
overheatl ht'ain and I'oniieetiiig-rod. as dis- 
tinet from a till ect action engine and a side- 
lever engine, in which the motion is com- 
niunieated hj two side level’s or iH'ums, 
below tile le\el of the piston cross head 
Beamer (ht'in'ci ). «I in leronnp. a iwrKon 
whose huHiiiess It is I, I put welts on the 
beam 

Beam-featber them leTii-er). n one of the 
long feathers m a lard's, |airtietilarl> a 
hawk's, w lug 


Beam-fllllng (liem'tlldng). n. 1. In arch. 
the filling in nf muHonry or brickwork be- 
tween iMiumH or jotHiB, iiB height laung equal 
to the tlefith of the tiiiihcrH tilled in*— 

2. ^’nvt that ftortmn of the cargo which Ib 
H towud betwixt the heums 
Beamful (hendful). a Kiiiittiiig heainB; 
heani I iig; blight * Jteainfu I himph ’ Dray- 
ton 

B oa wil ng . wm-fthlti fl ( hetii^ing-iiia'Rheii ), n 
A mnrhine lt> which chaiiiH or webs are put 
on tile heam It ik a kind <»f roller-Tiiill 
Beamless (l•em'leR). a Kmitting no rays of . 
liglit, raylcHH ‘Tho hrumlrum-yv no mure 
witli ardour iiright ‘ Thmnhon 
Beamlet (item'let), n iUim of heam J A 
little iieum, a.s of light. 

Beam-tree (ItenAre), »> Durm Aria, v\va\ 
called wliite-lieuiii Jt.s wood is liard, eoiii- 
]taet, and tougit, and ih usi-il foi axle treoK, 
uaveH ot wheelH, and «*ogH of inachinerj. 
Beamy dtem'i). a l Kmittmg rayH of light; 
radi.’int, sliming ‘Itramjf gold.* Tickell. 
t' Faj. radiant, jojoii.s, gladsome ‘ Iti'ud 
iiiy iiardon in one heamy Kiuile * J. Uaillic. 

\i lieHeiiildiiig a Iteniii in mi/c and weiglit, 
imiHRy ‘ ilia . . beamy Hpear ‘ tirydeii 
•t Having horiiH or aiitlcTR ‘ //enmi/ strigH ' 
hryiim. 

Bean (lie n), H fA Sax hn'm led h(nni,Sw. 
hotui, Dan honne, l> htmn, D hohne.] A ' 
iiuiiie given tf> He vcral kiiulH of legiimiiioiiR ' 
seedR and the plaiitK prodneitig them *l'iie.\ 
iieloiig to several genera, purtieiilarly to ■ 
Falia, garden and held lieaii , PliaseoliiH. ' 
French or kidiie.v lie.-in. and Dnlidios tro ' 
jiieal lieaii The eommon lieaii (7'* rvlyariti) 

IS cultivuUid both III tudds and giirdeiis hr ' 
tood foi man and lH‘asf There are many 
varieties, aR the inaxagan, Hu Windsor, the 
long |iod. iVre . in gardens, and the hnr.s<‘ 
or tick IwHii in lieldH The Bee<i of tlie ' 
WimlHor iH fiill.v an inch in diaineiei, tin* 
liorHe-lieiui IS much leHK. often not much 
more than half an iiieli in length and three- 
eightliH of ail inch in diameter Iteuns are 
very iiutiitioiiH, eoiitaining :t(i per rent of 
starch and per cent of nitrogenous mat 
ter I’lilled legiimlii, analogous to the <’ase i 
me III eliecHc The iieaii is an aimiial, from 
V, to 4 fe<‘t liigh The tlowers are fragrant 
For kidney bean or French- 1 a’aii, Hcurlet- 
ninnei liean. tropical bean. Hee the.se eiitncK 
and rilA.sKoi.i’.s, DMi.t(<iio.s Uean me, 
brown iron ore oectirring in ellijmoidal eon- 
endloiih. Vre 

Beail(lieii), a Same as Hein 
Bean-caper (beirka-p«*r). n Zyimyhyllnm 
Fahayu, a small tree glowing in warm 
elimates The llower-luidH are URed as 
eapera 

Bean-cod (iien'kod), 11 i A iH‘uii-)Hui 
2 A Hiiiall fishing v’essel or pilot lioat used 
in Hie rivers of Portugal It is sharp for- 
ward, having its stem bent uitove into a ' 
great eiirve and plated with iron 
Bean-feast <heii'f«*st). n a feast given liy 
an employer to those vvluuii he eiiqdoys 
It re me r 

Bean-fly (i»eii'tli). n A beautiful ll.v of a i 
pale purple euloiir found on lN‘nii tlowers, 
jirodiieed from a maggot railed mnUi 
Bean-goose (lieirgosl. n a speeies of wild- 
goose. the Atmei neuetnw, a migratory bird, 
which arrives in Kngland in autumn and i 
retires to the north in the end of April It ; 
is so named from the likeness of the uiqior ' 
nail of the bill to a horse-bean 
Bean-king (iM'irking). « The person who 
presided as king over the twelfth iiiglit 
festivities, so called iHM’nuse the honour 
fell to hiiii who. when the twelfth-night 
cake was distiiliuted. got the bean buried 
III It. 

Bean-mill <)>en mil), n A mill for sjditting 
tu'ans for cattle teediiig 
Bean-Sheller (ben sliel «'!’). n. a machine 
for veniiwlng tlic linUs from beans 
Bean-sbot (ben'shot), n ('opper grains 
fonned by poiiniig iiielted metal thioiigh a 
pciforated ladle into vviirni watei If eidd 
water is used Hakes aie formed, called | 
teather-uhnt 

Bean-Stalk (beirstak). n The stem of a 
be.tii. OT the whole plant, ns. Jack and the 
hean i>tall, 

Bean-trefoil vben trC- foil), u a **mall legu- 
minous tree, the Anayyn^ /u'tida, having 
trifoliate leaws. and Iwaring a imd eiirving 
inward at tht> evtreinitv 
Bear (bar), r t pvet. hue, tforinerly and still 
III the arebau stv le Aorf). pp horn, home : 
ppr hrarnnt 1\ Sa\ Vmii. pret t»/n.pp 
horen, found in similar forms thiouglumt 


the '1‘cu tonic languages; O Sax. beran. Cloth 
bairan, Icel. hera, Sw'. btera, Dan. batre, to 
hear, to carrj^, to hriiig forth ; D. baren, Q. 
(febaren,Ut bring forth In the allied families 
of lun^iagesit is reprcReiited by L ferre, Gr. 
pherein, Skr. bhri, to liear, to BUpport. ymm 
this stem come birth, harden, bairn, barrmv,] 
1. 'I'o support ; to hold up ; to sustain ; as, 
a pillar or girder heam the superincumbent 
weight 2. 1'o Buffer; to endure; to undergo; 
as. to bear punishment, hinme. Ac — 3 To 
endure the effects of; to be aiKsweralde for: 
lienee, to give satisfaction for 

lit sli.ill Mtr tli^ir inutilities. Is liii ti 
4 To support or sustain without sinking, 
yielding, shrinking, or stiff eriiig injury • A 

wounded H]>irit who can ITov xviii. 

14 - b 'I'o admit or be eu]table of. that is, to 
siifl'er or sustain without violeuee, injury, or 
cliange 

In all criiiiin.il cases the iiidst tavoiiMliic interpre- 
latiuii •thoiild lx. put till iMirils th.it tlu-\ tan |irissibly 
kear Strtjt 

ii, 'J'o suffer without resentment or interfer- 
ence to ]irevcnt, to einiuve iiatiently 

li w.is ii"t .III I. Ill-Tin that reprucu hi-d me; then I 
Cfiiilil ha\ t ki'tnr il 1 s 1\ i.* 

7 'I'o .sustain, as expense; to supply the 
iiieaiiR of paying 'Somewhat that will 
A/'«i your charges Dryden S To support 
and remove from ] dace to place, to carry; 
to convey ‘They I'eai him upon the 
shoulders ’ Is xlvi 7 

Ami ilowii .1 mik} p.ithu.i^ frurii llu jil.iLr 
'I'liiK I .mil .1 l.iir li. lit (I \ "iith tli.it III his h.iiiil 
Hiiri V 11 til. il for till iiuiutrs 'Jiniijsoii 

0 'I'/i wear; to carry as a mark of authority 
or diRtiiielion; uk, to hear a liadge. a name; 
ioAfv//' ;mns III a coat. lienee 10 'I'o carry, 
as III show, to exhibit, to show ‘Hear 
welcome 111 your eye ' Shah,- J1 'i'o render; 
to bring forward, to give, toattoid; UR, to 
Aeor tesliinoiiy ; to heaeix pt'rsoii eoinpany 
‘ 'I'hoii siialt not Ac/f/‘ false witness against 
tliy neigliliour.* Kx xx PI. 12 To ent<*r- 
taiii. to luive in tile iiiiiid . to eheiisli, us 
love, hatred, envy, veRi»eet, and the like 
■'I'lie ancient grudge 1 heai linn’ Shah 
'Tlie lev el cut eave J heat iiiito my lord* 
Shah ''I'he great and giiiltv love he hare 
the (jiKTii ’ Tennyson - J3 To ]iossesb, 
as a jiropi'i’ty. attnlmte. or eharaeleriRtie; 
to liave III or on, to loiitaiii, as, to hear 
signs or traces, to heai an iiiReriptioii, the 
contents wlinli the letter hears 'Tlie 
wouiiiiR his liodv hears ’ Shak ‘ And hear 
the name and jioit of gentlemen?' Shak - 
14 To poHsess and use, as jiovver, to o.\er‘ 
rise, to be charged with, to administer, 
as, to heai sway * Shi’ hears the purse* 
Shak 

Kii'-si.i si.Mii sh'iutil th.il sill w IS ri-solvcii to Mr» 
.1 I'ln II till ■i.i.irnl* .i* will ,is tin iii‘i;oti.itu>tiii of 
lit 1 lit i|;hliiiur >, Jii oiixhaiH 

If/.i To deal with; to curry on. 

Tins 1 "lilt n m i w i. s.it||\ /-rrnr SAaA 

Ih w.ire 

Df I lilt. UK r I" .1 'iii.iiri I Init lx iii^' III, 

ili.it the iippii.i ■! iiiii> III w ire of thet .SA.ijf- 
111 To manage; to direct, to use (what is 
luider tin* immediate control of one's will) 

• Item youi Imdy more seeming ’ .Shak 
lienee, with the rcHeMVe pioiiouii. to 
behave; to act in any ciiaracter; as. he 
hare hinmdf nobly 17 To liring forth or 
]>rodiice, ns the fruit of plants or the young 
of animals; as, to hear apples, to hear 
children ' Life that hears immortal fruit ' 
Tennyson 

And she coiurivirl and kinr ( .iin, and s.iut. 1 
ii.o e pxti-ii a iii.iii from thi lord (icii i\. I 

lb Fiy to he the native idate of 
HercdHiItthciii.iiiduiiii whotii S.iliKis/*(>r-f Dry-irn 
r.» t To conduct , to guide ; to take ' Hear 
me unto his creditor ’ Shak - 2(» To drive; 
to urge, with some word to denote the 
direction in which the object is ilnveii ; ns. 
to hear doirit , to bear hack 

Tlx lesidiu- MOO s" disnrilcii d .is iln \ uxild not 
Kinviiiuiitlv hide m ll\. amt not onU piblltd and 
krrr iirwn niii- .lll••:ll• r, Init in thiir I'mifuscd 
ling ba. k, lit.^ki .i i> irt ot tin- .o.mt en ir<i 
\/r> 

C iiutiiiciict' hull /e»«t thei .l/<.'rt'/.* 

21 To gain or wMn now eoiimionly with 
airay oi ofi . sonietime.s. foriiieily, with an 
indefinite it for tiie olijeet 
Soim think to />Arr i/ by !.pc.tkiii|j .ignrat Kuril Racen 
[Hear, signifying to bring forth. haRthe past 
imrtieiple when used passively spelled A/»rn, 
init when used after the verli to have, borne 
Thus, a ehild was born ; liiit. she has borne 
a child In all the other senst^s ImiHi parti- 
ciples are sjielled Imrne; as, 1 have borne 


tub. hull, oil. pound; u. Sc ahune; S, 8c. fey. 


Fate, far, fat, fall, me. mot. tu^r, pine. pin. note not. move. 





BEARD-CASE 


the expenees ; the expenses must be home.] 
—To bear doxon^ to force down;/i^. to over- 
come; to vanquish; as, to bear down all 
opposition. — To bear one hard, to cherish 
a RTudgc towards a person. 

Though ho ftmir me hard, 

I yet must ilu liim right y>. yonson 

- To bear off, («)t to restrain; to keep from 
approach. 

Dn you sujjp'isf tlie Nt.Of nl fins rc.nini t'l l»o now 
So feeble that it cannot heiir rf* urt'.uer blow th.in 
this? S// ~t 

(6) A'ai/f to remove to a distaiu'c ; to keep 
clear from rubbing against anything, as. to 
hear off a boat (r) To gain and carry off; 
08 , he bore off the prize To hear oaf, {a) to 
give support or eiuintcnanee to. 

Company onlj ( .in /var ,i mail otd tti an ill thinp 
South 

(ft)t To procure countenance for. 

If 1 c.innot ome or twu c m a ijii,irti'r hsit out 
a kniive ag.imst .in hnnost m.in, I h.wt Imt .i \ery 
little credit with voui worslnp shut 

(r) To defend ; to support ; to uphold , to 
second : with a personal object; as, to heai 
a person out in his statement, ((f) To con- 
firm; to corroborate; to establish; to jiin- 
tify : with a thing for the object. ‘ A simile 
that bore out Aleg's eulogium on his 8t>le of 
eouvcrsation ' lUckcuH. (cp With a mort* 
or less indetinite it for the object (1) to last 
through; to endure 

l.ioe alters imt with his (rnin's'i Inn f Inuirs .mil ' 
weeks, 

lint r tt <.'ut e\cn to the edpe cif doimi shot 

If that tlie ‘1 iirkisli (In t i 
Be not enshi'lli'r’d .nnl rmbai d. tin y ari drowin < 1 , 

It Is impossilili tliei Ofur ji ou* Su,ii 

( 2 ) To enable to endure ; to rtMidiT support- 
able * For turning awaj, let summer fuuir 
\tout.* Shuk To hear tlnoiuih,] to coiidnct 
or luaiiage ‘ To hear thromih the 

coiiBulsliip ’ 11 ,/onsou To hear u/t. (a) to 
8up])ort; to kee)i from siiikmg 
Relignnis hope hran «/> tin* mind iindc r sidf* 0111;. 

. Iddaeu. 

(fi)t 'I’o arrange, eoutri\e, devise 

1 li.iir iii.idi’ him know 
I h.ivi* .1 si'n.uit rnims with me .ilm^;, 

Th.il st.ivs upon nn , whn>,e oerauision is 1 

1 loiiii'.ilioir. mvliroilicr '1 is well /i'» i/' SVmX* 

~ Tohearn hodif, in paint noi, to becapabicof 
being ground so line and inixcd so entirely 
with the oil as to seem onlj a ver.> thick oil 
of tbehainec(dour‘ stud of acolout To heat 
date, to have the mark of time when written 
or executed, as, the letter heurtt date Sciil :io. 
1700 To hear a haad, (a) (naat ) to make 
haste; to be (juick (h) Cothu/ to aid. to 
assist; to lend a baml. To heat tnhand,\ 
to amuse with false pretences, to deceive 
Khali To hear in mind, to remember 
To hear the hell, to be foremost in nn\ trial ' 
of skill or deed of glor> , to i-aiT> off tirst , 
honours , 

Bear (liar), r < l To sutler, as with pain, j 

1 lit*j f'oft' as hi UK s but tin \ ft It .is incn /'<'/•<■' i 

2 To he patient, to I'lidure. [lUie | * 

l lan not, i m nut /irur Ihydi’u i 

H To ]iroduce. as fruit, to he fruitful, in ' 
ojiposition to hnrreiiness, as. the tree still ' 
coiitiiiuch to hear 4 'J'o take ctfeet, to suc- 
ceed. 

li.niiig |i.iuin.-il .1 bill Sint of . lollies for .1 siiin -.1 
iiioTiev, wliic li, my opc-r.itor .1 .siiml nn , w.is tin l.i.,t ' 
he should want to bring all onr m.itti rs to f’Kt^ 

liUilldtilIt 

b t To act 111 any character 

Instrin t nn 

How 1 m;i> torin.ilb in iiit'.iim fitur 
lake .1 true fri.ir Sh/ii' 

6 'I’o lean, to weigh, to rest bunleiisoinely; 
as. the side- if two inclining objects heni 
Upon or against one anotlier. 

Id the important ni.Uti r of t.ixatnni. tin iioiiU ni 
Hiiiili the pressure of every goveriiiin.iit /'ear tin 
most cmstantly n|irm the whole ].copli /,> ,>ti,-hu»i 

7 Tti tend; to be directed in a certain wav. 
wlietlier w'ith or witliout violeiue- as. to 
war aw'ay; to hear back, (' Hear haj back 
fioiii the blows of their salile aiitiigonist ’ 
Su H' Scott), to firur in . to //cur out to sen . 
b) tiear Ufioii ; to hear ilown upon (the licet 
bore doa'u upon the eneni> ) 

.SpitioU, with his shot, did f>ear upon those within. 
*^110 .ippeareil npnii the wall-. .Sir y ilavTi'itni 
iJown upon him hare tin b mdit thri e Ifunyi-rr 
Hence -S To relate; to refer with upon, 
us, it is dittleult to see how this ohjeetioii 
subject under consideration 
u To he situated us to the point of the 
compass, with respect to something idse; 
as, the land bore E N.E. fi(uii the ship. 

Id. To purport; to imply, to iiniK^rt: to 

cb, eAain; £h. Sc. locA, g, .7»». j,j»h. 


state; as, the deed bttre to he dated ten 
years ago. ‘ The letters bore that sueenur ' 
was at hand.' Sir H'. Scott, — To heat 
agaitwt. See aliovt', 6 To bear a leap ' 
(naut.), to change the course of a shi]) when 
close hauled or sailing with a side w'lnd, and 
make hei run before the wind —To bear in 
with, to run or tend towai-d. as. a ship hearit 
ill with the land: opimsed to bear off or 
keeping at a greater distaiit'e To'heai 
on or upon. See above, (i. 7 . and S To 
hear up, {a) (iiaut ) to elniiige the course 
of a shi]i when close hauled or sailing with 
u .side wind, and rnukt* her rnii before the 
wiinl (/>)Ti» be supported, to have fortitude. 

, to be lirm, not to sink, ns. to bear up under 
j attlietions ‘ So long a.s nature will bear up 
i with this exercise.’ Shak,- To hear with. 
j to endure what is uii)deasiiig . to he imlul- 
j gent, to forbear to resent, oppose, or piiidsli 

Koasuli would lluU I blifiild fvar 7 i'ith >nii 
' Alts \i 111 14 

Bear (bar), a (A Sax /»(*m. a hear ; 1> heer, I 
(1 har. Icel heru, a she-hetir. the eoimiioii ' 
word in i(*e|. .sw and Dan being the length- 
ened form hjorn \ 1 A idaiitigrade csirmv , 
ormis mammal of the geiiu>N t imis. family 
I rsbhe The teeth :ive torty-two in niimliei, 
as in tile dog. hut there is no earnassi.'il or 
scctoiial tooth, ami tlieiiiolarh have a more 
tnlierciilar eharaetiu than in other earni- 
voies The eyes have a nictitating membrane, [ 
the nose IS prominent ami mobile, ami the ! 
t.iil \er\ short The brow n or black bear ot 
Fill ro] 10 ts tile l^it.u.s aretos it is a native of , 
almost all the nortliein parts id Kuropt^ ami 



Brown Bi.ii |( *fio 


Asia, ami was at one time (>ommoii in the ' 
Pritihli Islands It feeds on trnils. mop. 1 
honey, ants, and, in ca.se of need, on inain- 
nials* It IS 4 f< et long and 21 high, ami | 
lives 8olitaril> The fat is m great leqiiest, 
iimler the lanie of bear’s gie.ise, as iii* 
nugiicnt foi the hair The \nieric]iii hlacK 
he;ir Is the u niei len nux, with black 

sliming ban. and vaiely above l> tect in 
length Tile grish bcui {("inns i>to,r m 
horiihdis) IS an iiiludiitanl of tin llocKy 
Mountains, it is a h'rocioiis aiiiinal, and 
lias a bulk\ and nnwnldvtorm sonictinics 
exceeding B tect in length but is ncmi lhc 
lc.ss (',‘ipablc of gic.il iapnlit\ of motion 
The .Sihciian bi-ai (t'lt^nyeoUans) is pi ili.ips 
a varict.\ ol tie bmwii bcai The polar or 
white lii'ai (I'l/^oi. linn iliiiin,\) i*. ail annual 
]iosscsscd of gical sliciigili and llcieeness 



I'f-I.ir B, .ir (f nui tu.ii Uiiuiii) 


Tt lives III the polai regions, ebielly on the 
ice. and feed-, oii li.sb, .seals. A'< . and iisn- 
allv IS 7 to •*' feet III length. It is said to 
be'socn fici|miitl> in DieenlamJ in great 
dro\eh and will siuiietiiiicH surroiiml the 
haliitatioiis of the natives and attempt to 
break in. ’lie native beai of New South 
Wales Is the koala, of the iiiurKUpiul genus 
l’ha-.eolarctos 2 'Ihe iiatiic of two (Ui- 
stellatioiis in the northern hemisphere, 
called the Drcater and l.eHHcr Hear hi the 
tall of tin* bcHset Hear is the jiole-stai 
3 yaut a W|iiare jnece of wood on which 
arc fastened soiiie pig» of iron hulIaHt, 
uscil to clean a ship's deck when a holy- 
stone cannot he had 4 In metnlarorkimj, 
a ]Mtrtuble punching machim* foi iron plates 

fi, Fi tun, ng. HiMf/, Tlf f/(eii. tli. th\n. 


K H Knight,- ■ fi. A term sometimes applied 
to a rude, unpolished, or uncouth niiiii. - 
(», In stoi'k-cxohauge slang, a Tiorson who 
does all he can to bring down the price of 
stock (as a hear pulls down with its paws), 
in order that he may buy cheap- ojiposed to 
a bull, wlio tries to raise the jirieetas a hull 
tosses with his horns) that he limy sell dear 
Bear (bar), rt III the utock-exchainje. to 
attempt to lower the ]»riee of ; as, to hear 
radw’iiy stiu-k See the noun. 

Bear, Bere O'W), « 1 A..sa\ here, leel. huri , 
barley. This word forms the tli-st syllable 
of harlep \ 'I'he Uordeinii hejrnittiehon, a 
species of barley having six rows in the ear, 
cultivated in .Si-otlaml amt iiortli of Eng- 
land. culled also Hojg 

Bearable (bai'abli. a Capnhle of being 
ll(•rne. tolerable 

Bearably (har'a ldi), adv in a bcarnlde 
manner 

Bear-animalcule (har'an i nmi-kni). n see 
M.trinuiioTin.K. 

Bear-baltlug (har'Imt ing). n The sjiort 
of baiting bears with dogs 

AV.ii /aifin.:, tlii-ii .1 f.iM.iiiitc ihit'cuMi i>l liigh 

.lllll llIM, HI. till- .iboilllll.ltlOII l.r Illl .IIISUIP 

SI'lt.llll. lilt* I'llIll.llD. ll.ltl ll ll. IIDl till. 111.1 II 

K-ivi- |>.iiii !•< till liiMr, but III-. .HIM It pi' .i-.urr 

til the- s|ii I i.itiu- ,l/.ii.t/o.fi 

Bearberry (bar'be-ri). n Aretostaphido» 
lira ursi. nal order Krieaeeie. an e\ I’l-greeii 
shrub growing on the barnui moors of .Scot- 
land. The leaies, iimlei the name of nra 
ursi, are used in nieilicine as an astringent 
ami tome 

Bear-bine. Bear-bind (bar'inn, bar'irnid), 

n. The eoiiiiuoii name ot ('alfisteqia sepiinn 
and f Sofdnnella • The heat bine with the 
lilac iiiterlaeed ’ Hood 
Bear-cloth (bai'kli dll), n A bearing-cloth 
(which see) 

Beard (bcnl). n (A Sax heaid, a beard; 
Fris henl D haard, (1 hart, a bcaid. ami 
lirobiibly led haid, an edge, a bnni (tin* 
led for beard \h skeifif), allicii to Itiis hor- 
odn , Pol hiodit, l.ith harzda', I, hmha: W. 
iiml \riiior haij beard | 1 The luiii that 
glows oil the chill, lips, and adjiicciit parts 
of the face, dni'tly ot iiiiih- adults, licnee a 
mark ot \in]i(.i 2 In .'ool, {n) the long 
hairs aluuil tin* lower paitot (lie face or 
heal ot soim -ninials (/<) The diislei of 
line feat lieis at the base oMIic la-ak of soiiic 
binb (c) The appciidagi-s to the jaw of 
some cetacea Ihnia (d) The silky llhi- 
iiM Ills b\ which certain molliisi a, as Ihe 
eomnioii niiisHd at ladi themselves to tordgii 
bodlt-s (e) 'Mic gilts or bl'ciitlilllg olglllisot 
tlic o\stci aid otlicr buiilvcs, consisting of 
long Uiiciidlikt- ol hairlikc jii'oi esses (/) In 
iiisci Is, two hiiitill. I long, tlcsliy bodies 
(dai-cd just nliove the trunk, as in gnats, 
iiiotlis, and luiltcillics 3 In hot (n) the 
awn 01 sliaip pin kies on the cars ot giiiin 
((') Paialld liaiisoi a tint of stiff haiintci 
niinalitig the leaxesof pi. nits a spci ics of 
piibcsi ciici (c) W ilh some iiiilliorH, a iiiiiik- 
giM'ii to tie lower lip of a riiigcnt corolla 
■t A barborshar]i proccssofaii arrow orothcr 
iiistninicnt bent backwiiid from the ))nin(. to 
j prcxciit Its being easily diaw II out f. The 
' iiook foi'i'daiiimg theyuiii at the extriiiilty 
of the iieedh 111 a knitting niadiine «; A 
' s|iniig ]in‘ce on the back of n lock boll to 
hold It iiiodcratdy firm ami |ir(‘vciit it from 
rattling in ilsgiiules 7 The part ol ahorse 
I which hears the ciitii of a hridic, nmici 
ncath the lower niaiidihlc and above the 
j dim S The ra.VH of a eoiiiet, eniiticd to- 
I yvard that )iiirt of tlie heaven to which its 
Iiiopci motion sccnis to direct it !i In 
I pi infiinf.tlint |iart of a t) pc w Inch is hctwccii 
' the Hhonlilerof the shank timl tin- face. 

To om 'n heaid, to one's lace, in dellaiice of 
him 

.!» 'll. ir ' II. < ii.iiit. .iDil |i i T ll 
I lii-ii II V n ml |ii rail!-, /// v r; ,/ Hitdihi „ ■ 

Beard (herd), rt, I. To take by lln- lieaid; 
to sel/,e. pllir-k, or pllll the bcaid III coli 
tempt 01 aiigi-r Uciicc 2 Fnj to oppose 
to the face, to si t at ddlaiic.- 

I h.Of 1..-' I. I>r,ii,i,,n ; V M.».- 

I nr f 'll.. II lli'-li 

1 1 , heatilWa m .u <l' u '.// H 
:i To fiiinisli with a beard t In enrp to 
chip, plane, or otln-rwisi diiiiiiiish from a 
given Ini' oi fun given i-iii-ve-, as, to hemd 
damps, idiink shecis. Ac., ni nhip-huildnni, 
to rouml, as I he .-nljacent iiarNof the rudih'i 
and stiTii-post. oi the detnl yyood, so as to 
ada)it It I" the shape of the M-nsel 
Beard-case (berd'kas), n An ornaiiientul 
coveiing or case for the beard worn by the 

w' ins, wh. ic/ng, zli, azure .-sceKKl 
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ancient Egyptiang, and frequently seen in 
their statuce. 

Bearded (lierd'ed), a liavitn; a heard in 
any of the Hen^teH of tliat word • tkarded 
men.’ Drift/ ni. ‘ IkttrfkdVikeaimrt] ' Shak 
‘Tom out thv h^ardrU Hteel (an arrow) to 
Kive me rent.' Dryden. * Dearded htirlv} ’ 
TennyHtm 

Beard-grass ^ I •erd'^UH), n l The oonmiori 
Tiairie of two well-known llriti^h KranseB uf 
th" f^enuft I'olypo^^m, (pven to them from 
the heariled apjiearnnee of tlie ]>anirle 
'2 The eoimnon name of planta of the uvum 
Andro]>o^oi] 

Beardiog-llne (henrinK im), *• i** 

hinUUny, a eiirvetj Inir funned l»y reilin iiiK 
the Murfuee of the dead-wood to the nhape 
of the veHKel'H hoily 

Beardless (I >C‘rd'leK). o without a iimrd , 
henee. of perrtons of th« male Ke\, ,\oiiim, 
not haviMK itrrixed at manhood 
BeardleSSneSS nierd'len nerij, a 'I'lie Htnte 
or quality of hein}: de-4titiiti- of heard 
Beardleted (l)eid'let ed). o in /ad havni^' 
little aw lih /•axhin 

Beard-moss (herd'moK) n a in In ti, /'m- 

uro harhatn, whieh elotlieh out older foreht 
Ireett w ith the HhaKK* tiTra) lie* ee of its llaeeid 
threadlike fromlH It is the ‘idlemoBH'of 
ShakMpen* 

Beardy (henri), /< l The loeal name of the 
whileihroat (Suti'ia vinenti) one of our 
inoHl lively and loqinn'ioiiB little inrds. 

2 A Seoteh name of the loaeli {('tihilts 
harhahihn a Mimdl freah water malaeo 
teryiitian llnh, I'amily (',\|irinidie, so < ailed 
from the Hi\ liai hides whieh haii^ from the 
month W 111 ten uIho /knnhr 

Beare i ii»ei( n v mer .syir-oMo 

BearerOiai'ei), n l nm who hears, HUslaiuH 
or l aM M's, a earner ■ l!> airrx*t\ lairdiais ‘ 
ii(‘hi il ' Tlie /«■!/# ei- of uidn|»|»> news ■ 
th ftdrn S|ieeith‘Hll> i' < ine w ho i arries a 
body to the Knive; a pall he.irer ‘ TIm- kim^H 
body heinit by the hruins -« 1 down near the 
plaee of burial ’ Sn T. lirihfi'f ;t. (tiiew'ho 
wears anything, as a had>je or sword, a 
wearer Tiioii (the erowii) hast eat th> 
/»e«/vi up ’ .sVoiA' i Auy ]iur( of a Htruetuie 
onuaehiiie that serxea as a support to Home 
other part n A tree or ptaiif that yields 
fruit 

tills '*f ptii( lion,; .lutiiiiiii il iiis< s in sniiu 

lii.lt .in j^oiid Mill mik risl /.V 

(I In prmtin*f, (a) t\[tv ov furniture letter 
lii^h, to proteet the face of th<* type in 
printliij; or Htereotvpni« (/o s.ime as kius 
irt’f. 7 111 hn. one who hearH eertain anio 
H. In coin the actual jireHcnter <d .• 
cheque, diaft. oi other onler to j»a.> money, 
UN, a pioiniMsory note payaldeto tin- heum 
Bear-fly (har'tl I ). n An in«eel IlKcon 
Bear-garden (hur'^ntr-dio, n l \ phme 
where hears are kef»t tor diversion, and for 
nierl) for tiKhtint.; Kormerly culled also 
Paris iffirdru and Hntr's ctdlt ijr 
ItiirrMiie iii< Innn di« iil.ivlnuisi', tin • . , tic., 
till II. In tin .r.i> til iIji iijm s. .nn) ,i..i , 

.niilfipis /., ■/ 

2 All) place of tiimiilt or disorder 
Bearlierd(har’herd). n a man that tel Is 

hears 

\iitiii e. Ilf ..Il lilt!( n ,;.ird in tliev ('iis|cr'ii<in|>< i 
tiiin 1 . Ih.it Irnc x.ilmn n, tin innl N ti > hrr ti, S/i.ii 

Bear-hound (hiirhonmi}. n a houmi for 
hiintiiiK m* haitim; tin )>ear 

li« vr.if. limn .mil llic W iilf Imuiids sii.dl f.ill 

su|i|tre'.scil. tin- An»‘ Ai>m.,i., tin |- ili.iin^ 

Bearing (har'iimO. n i riie act of . iniimn^', 
espeemlly of endutin« palientl) m without 
eonipliiiiiiii;;. eiidiiram e 

fill? tw.i will h . nintitiiti i wi-.c wiiiii.iu 

•irr tllCM' Ilf !•!;; .ilid liirtic Uli4>; 

,‘/.»lf. ' I'l.ttlll' 

The nmutior in wliieh a iiersun hcai^oi- 
eoinports himself, earri.tire. mien, heha 
’'lour * 1 know him In his hrumoi ' Shah 
A man of mmd rcnitie. eiuriau'e' hennna, 
and oHtimatioii ’ shak. .'{ ‘i'he mutual re- 
lation of parts of a whole, inode of I'ontiee- 
tion 

tint of tins frdtiii* thr iS-if. n.'jf i .nni tin ;u‘ 

1 hr Ntrniii; « oiiiiri. I ioiin, hi. ilrp* si I .n, n-.. 
I>r.id.ilmn\ inst h.is thj prri.iihu>; viui 
1 .ook d tlirniii^hf ;.■/*. 

4 Import . elleet , foree ‘To ehanue the 
brariiuj of a word ‘ Trunytoa, The in t 
or eapuhiltty of pnuluein>; or ItrliiKum lorth. 
OH. a tree past hearing 

In tr.ivrfd of his hw iimthei w.is first ilr.td 

A’ (.Veiori v* 

0 111 cirr/i the ispuee lad ween the txxo ttxed 
extreineH of u piece of timber, or ludweeii 
one extreme and a mipportt'r. that is. its 

Kate, far, fat. fall, ni£, met. tu^r; pine 


unsupported span.— 7. In tnaek the part in 
contact with which a journal moves ; that 
part of a shaft or axle which is in contact 
w’ith its siipiHirts. 8 In »hip-buUdmg{pl.), 
the widcHt fiart of a vessel heluw the ))fank 
Hhecr - 0 In her. the name applied to any 
HiiiKle char{;e on a Khield 10. In firwj and 
aant langanyr, the iiirection or point of the 
conipaKH 111 wliielt an object is seen, or the 
Hitiiation of one object in rc'^ard to unotlHT, 
with referenee to ilie points of the eonipass 
Thus, if from a • crtnln sitiiaiioii an object is 
Kccji ID the direetionuf north-east, the bt'ar 
iiif/ of the otijei’t is said to he N K from th(‘ 
sit iiat ton. To lah c ttcariut/H. to ascertain rm 
wiiat point of the (xmipasK objects lie. The 
term IS also applied touHecrtaiiiinirthesitiia- 
tiiiiiordireetionof any ohjceicstimuted with 
reti‘ienee to some part of a ship, as on the 
III am, before the heniu. uhafi the heiiin.A'e 
lienee, to make one’s self uequaintuil with 
11m- Ineallty III whii-li oin- is. to discover 
how matters stand . to p;et ml of hew'ilder- 
mi lit or inibiindei'Htumlin^ To lose one’s 
hearnnjs. to lose all knowledge where one 
IN, or how one i.s situated, to become liewil 
dered or pli/Kled 

Bearing Mhur^iiur). a Solid, snlmtantial 
• \ jiooil hfoninj dinner.’ tkan d /•'/ 
Bearing-cloth ‘(har'iiiK-kloth), n The cloth 
with wTiii‘h a child is eoxereil when l•ulTlcd 
to ehiiri h to he baptized, ('ailed also liear- 
rlofh 

1 li\ , .If i* t f 1 >lli .IS >1 I liiM's htat iftx iloth. 

I'll iiv. I > i.iirj diet out of till., pl.iei .S/irot 

Bearing-rein (hai-'iiijr ran), n The rein by 
which the head of a horse is held iip in 
driving 

Bearish (har^ish), a. I'urtukiiiK of the qnah 
ties of a hetu* 

In oiii own w'c Stem lo .illiid* to tin-- 

<l' ' 4 > IK r t> \ of liiiiiMn ii.itim- \v)i< n wc* i.ill in< n. I>\ 
w.O of II j.ro.fi h, slici-pish, /•fonx/t, Ai Harm 

Bear-leader (bar' led-«**i ). n A person who 
leads about a trained beat lor exhibition ; 
lienee, applied to the tutor or tfoxenior up 
pointed to a vonth of rank at the univer- 
sity or on his travels, or to one in a similar 
I elation 

X'duii)' all* ai.oi. I .tin dn f-oi* ifa,fi>, pt in|; 
.ippoiiiti (I yoiti tutor ixu'out, ttu \ 

Boarlike (har’lik). «. Kesemhiiim a hear 
Bearnt (l»ani). n |A Sax beam, from hear. 
'S' e 1 ‘»\ii:n 1 \ child, a bairii 'They say 

loo, ns aie bleshiiijfS ’ ,S7<dA 
Bear-pit (bat pit) n A pit piep.ued bfi-tbe 
kecpim; of bears iii 7oo1o)(ietil gardens. In 
the centre a stout pole, xxlth eri»SH-)fais or 
steps at jii oper disiaiiees, is set tip to enable 
the hear to indtilp* iiielimbiim, of whieh il is 
fond The pole must In* at a distaiiee sutli- 
(leiitl) fai from the edae to prevent the 
lieai leaping from the pit 
Bear’s-hreech (hui/'hreeh). n. Same us 
liianknisine 

Bear's-COllege 1 (hanr'kol-ej). n Same ns 
r.,oi tfonlen 'The stndeuts in brat's-eu! 

!< Of I! .lonson 

Bear's-ear ihuivVr). n The eomnion name 
fit I'innnia annenia, gixeii to it from the 
sliajie of the leat 

Bear’s-foot (har/fiit), » A idant of the 

U'-ims llellehoriiN, // Jivttdns Se«- IlKll.l'.- 
Hidds 

Bear’s-grease (bar/Vres). „ 'rii«* tat of 

l»»*ai'», extensivelx Useil to piomote the 
ciowthof hair The iiimneiits sold iimler 
till-' name, however, me in a oreat measiin- 
i.cnle of li»»}:’s lanl or veal lat. or a mixtiii'f’ 
oi both, seeiiteil and sliuhth eolourefl 
Bear-Skin tbar'skm). n. l 'I’lie skm of a 
liear 2 A eouiw slnmuy wiMilIen cloth for 
ovei-eoats, :{ A eaj> made fif the skin (»1 
tile hear, espeeiall) that worn hv siddiers 

Tin /ta’\Aio> nt iIk I rein li pcnaitn-rs o»sr 
.duivf dll crrM ••rdu- lull 

Bear’s-whortleberry ()»ki /-whor'tl-be n), 

u ."(mile as Itearbcriy 
Bear-ward (bar'wanl), u A keeper of bears 

\V< T Knl tli\ tic.irs li» ilc.ith. 

Amt IU.III iili* till iirat-nftt.i m tlu*ir i Iwiiiis saaJt 

Bear-Whelp Ibar'whelp). w I'lie whelp of 
a lH*ar • Vn unlieked /•ewi-ie/o'/p ' Khnk 
Beast (ln>vt>. n [ O K beest, best * . from (> Kr 
//< (Mod Kr fcr'fe). fi»*ni L brstia.a t»en»t, 
Mhellee also l> I. (i l>an. herst 1 1 ,Vli.\ 

four footed miiiiml, as distiuuuished from 
fowls, iiiseets, fishes, ami man, as. iH'uek 
f»f liunieu , beasts «if the chase ; beaste of 
llie forest It in usually applied to liirtje 
auimals 'The beasts, the fishes, and tile 
xxiiiiiefl fowls’ Shak. 'One deep cry of 
sreat w lid beasts ’ Tennyson 

, pin. note. not. move. tube. tub. bull; 


Beasts of chase arc the buck, the doe, the fox, the 
I marten, and the me. Beasts of the forest are the 
I hart, tile liiiul. tlie hare, the boar, and the wolf. 

I Beasts of •warren arc the hare and cony. Cowell. 

i 2. As opposed to man, any irrational animal, 
as in the phrase ‘man and beaBt' ‘A beast 
I that wants discourse of reason.’ Shak.— 
3. Fig. a bnitui man; a person rude, coarse, 

I filthy, or acting in a nianner unworthy of a 
rational creature 'The bmst i'ulibaii.’ 
' Shak 

f » you /vi* !■/ ' fj f.iidiless cow.iid ! .Soah 

A. A game of cards resembling ioo 
, Beastee (best'e). n. Same as BccNfic. 

, Beastixigsfbest'ingz), n pi. See liEESTlNttS, 
j BeaBtish (iiest'ish), a. Like a beast; brutal. 

1 II wiiiiKl Ilf liiit a kind of nnini.d or heastnh nirot- 

n>r. 

\ BeastUheadt n iJieasUjf, and 

• suffix -//cm/- hiuni I The ell, iraeter or quality 
of a beast; beastliness, used by Spenser as 
a greeting to a beast 

' .Sii ki . M( ti . .il.m ! iiicl hull l.'ii 1; nt dead. 

Hill I be ri lii.\«.d Li> your Ivoxtlyhead 

I ht‘ S/. . rheatiC f i alrndfr 

Beastlike (besriik). a Like a beast; lu-iital 
Beastliness (best'li-nes), n 1 'I'lie state Id 
quality of being beastly, brutality ; eoarse- 
nesh. vulgarity, filthiness 

k.iiik iiiiiiul.itioti Ilf lii\iiriiii|..iu.ss 

II.is Mitiii'ci liiiii Midi ‘ucli ^;rov. >-eaitltness, 

Marxian. 

I 2f Absence of reason . stupidity. ' Ikaat- 
I Inwes and lack of eon si deration.' 2iorth 
' Beastly (best'Ii), a 1 Like a lieast; brutal; 
I eoar.se. lilthy, eoiitiary to the nature and 
J dignity of man ‘ Lewd, profane, and bcas/fj/ 
I fihrase ■ It Jonson - 2 I'ertainiiig to, or 
{ linving the fonn and natiiie oi a beast; 
animal 'Ikastly divinities and droves of 
god< ’ 1‘rior 3 t The ojiposite ot H])iritunl; 
natural. 

It I.S sowiin ri bftiilt liodt, It ‘.h.il ryvo .i spiritual 
1 boili // nkhffe. 

I Hvs Brutal, bestial, liriitish, coarse, filthy. 

I Boastlyi (best'll), adr In iJie manner of‘a 
beast, liltbily: abonnnably ‘Ilow beastly 
she doth court him ’ Shak 
I Beat (lad), r t jiret bent , j»p. heat, beaten; 
! i»pr hen ting |A Sax hentan;j\rci bei’it, 

I pji henten, leel Inintn and O 11 (i 

fniziin, to lieat. Some of the meanings have 
no dould lieen iidliiem-ed by if not directly 
borrowed from I'l hattir, to beat.] 1 To 
strike riqieatedly ; to lay repeated blows 
upon. ‘He heat his iireust * l/rgden 2. To 
strike in order to produce a sound; to sound 
I bypereusHioii; heiiee. logixenotieeof by beat 
I of drum, u". to beat a ilruin or a tuinbouriiie; 

to heat a tattoo, to beat a « barge, to beat a 
j retr»“at iThe lust phrase' often iiieuiis simply 
I to retire or rtjtreat | 'lo break, bruise, 

' eomiiduute, or pulveri/e 1»> beating or 
j ]»iiuiidiijg, as pepper oi spices 

Tlioii sli.iU A/.r/ s-mit ul i! ycry sni.ill I'x xxx 

! .| To extend by beating, a" gold or other 
] malleable siibstiiiiee, or to hainiuer into 
I any fonn, to forge 
I Thi-y iliil veot dll gold intu diiii pl.iti-s 

' J.x \\Xl\ T, 

fi To fon-e out from the husk by blows; to 
j thresh Kiitli ii 17 C To mix' or agitate 
by beating, as. to heat an egg. 7 Todiisli, 

! strike, or biush, us water or wind. ‘Iteat 
with i*eri>etual storms ’ Milton 8 To 
{ tread, us a path ‘ruas awful gulfs and 
beat my painful way ’ Itlackmore. S) To 
I Seoul with bustle ami outcry in order to 

* raise gmiie, to drive game in ‘'J'o heat the 
i woods and rouse the lioiindiiig prey.' Prior. 

10 To overeonie in a nattle. contest, or 
strife; to vnnqiiish or conquer, as, one frcciftf 
aiiotla-r at play 

I Pvirtiiis /v.f/ die (. .irtii.iginidii'. ,(i Arhuthnot 

J 11 'I o surpass, to excel . to go beyond, as, 
he bf-nU them all at swimming. [(Nilloq i 

I '1 liLO- Is soiiictliing out of (.iiiniiion here thtil beats 
.iiw dung th.it orr 1 .iiiK* m iiiy way Dukens, 

12 To be b»o difficult for. whether intellec- 
tually or physically; to buffle; as, it beaU 
me to make it out ‘The violin beat me.* 
W U JiMssell. (('olloq 1- - 13. To harass; to 
exeivisc severely ; to cudgel (one’s luiUns) 
So XVh.iciiin beat his dirty hr.uns 
T' .«dicUK<r lus master s fame .tiid g,tiiis 

IlMibraj, 

Whv should .-tnv one beat his head alKiut the 
I atm er.iiiiiii.ir who does not intend to l>c a critic f 
Affifrr 

, 14. To fatigue utterly; to prostrate; as, the 
long and toilsome journey iiuite beat him. 
K'olloq 1 I.S To flutter; to flap; as, to tteat 
the wings said of a bird To beat aican. 
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in mining, to exomto: ninalljr applied to 
hard ground.— 2V> beat back, to compel to . 
retire or return.— 3^ beat doum, (a) to break, 
destroy, throw down, by beating or batter- 
ing, ae a wall, (b) To preu down or lay flat, 
aa by treading, by a current of water, by 
violent wind, Ac. (e) To cause to lower a 
price by importunity or argument; to sink 
or lessen the price or value of; to make 
lower, as price or value. 

Usury deafs dmvn the price of land. Sacoti. 

(d) To depress or crush ; as, to heat dourn 
opposition —To heat into, to teach or instil 
by repetition of instruction -To beat off, 
to repel or drive back — To heat out, (a) to 
extend by hammering; hence, to work 
out fully; to amplify; to expand. 

A man thinking on his legs is obliged to firat out 
hLs thought fur his own sake, if not for the sakeuf his 
hearers. CertthtU 

(b) To perform or execute, as a piece of 
music, by. or as by, brafK with the hands or 
feet ‘The chihl’s feet were busy Iteatinff 
out the tune.’ Comhill Mag 

Perplext in faith, yet pure in deed. 

At l.ist he his niusn. out, I'enttyxott 

--To boat up, to attack suddenly ; to alarm 
ordistnrli, as, to heat up an enemy's quarters 
Hence, to come upon a visit uncxiieetedly. 

A distant relation left him an estate in Irci.-iiid, 
where he had residetl ever since, ni.ikiiig iici..isiun,il 
visits to the Luntiiient and fitaimj; i</his uid (pi.irtcrs, 
but r.ircly coming tu Eiigh'ind Law*fUtt 

— To heat time, to measure or regulate time 
in music by the motion of the hand or foot 
To boat the duet, in the manege, in) to 
take in too little ground ssith the fore-legs. 
as a horse (b) To perform his curvets too 
precipitately or too low — Syn To strike, 
pound, hang, bufTet, muni, drub, tluiiiip, 
baste, tliwack, thrash, pommel, break, 
bruise, bray, conquer, defeat, vanquish, 
overcome, surpass. 

Beat (bet), V i 1 To strike rcpentetlly ; to 
knock, as at a door. ‘The men of the city 
. . . heat at the door ’ .ludg. xix. 2*2 - ‘2 To 
move with pulsation; to throb; as, tile pulse 
beate ‘A thousand hearts heat happitj.’ 
Itgron.—Z To act, dash, or fall with force 
or violence, as a storm, flood, passiun, d’l*. ; 
as, the tcmiicst beate against tin' house 
*itol1ing tempests vainly heat below.’ lug- 
den 

And the sun heat upon the he.i<i of Jon.'ih th.it he 
fainted, and wished in himself to die Jonah iv a 

4 To be tossed so as to strike the ground 
violently nr frequently ‘Floating corps 
lie heating on the shore ’ Addison —h To 
give notice by beating a drum, as, the 
druinniors heat for the soldlera tu advance; 
also to sound on being boateii, ns n drum 
Blit 1.ind(Mi s.iw .mother sight 
W'hen the drum hrat at ilead of night Camfbett 

6. To pomlcr; to be incessantly engaged. t<» 
be anxiously directed to something; to be 
in agitation or doubt ‘To still n\y beating 
mind ' Shak 

Thy he.tvcn is on f.irth ; thine eyes and thoughts 
Beat on a irowii, tho tre,isurc of thy heart 

S/taA’. 

7 Snut to make jirogress against the din'c- 
tion of the wind by sailing in a rigxag lino 
or traverse -To heat about, to search liy 
various means or ways; to try to find To 
find an honest man, 1 beat about ’ Pope - 
To beat about tlu bueh, to employ iniich 
verbiage before coming to tin* inain jioint of 
a question ; to equivocate; to dilly ilally.— 
To beat upon, to enforce by repetition; to 
reiterate • Ilow' fre(|ucntly anti fervently ' 
doth the ' -j-iptiire beat upon this cause ’ i 
llakewilf - To beat up for recruits or sol- [ 
dt^re, to go about to enlist men into the 
army, a )ihrasc originating in the. fact that 

a recruiting party is often jireceded by a 
drummer witli his instrument. - To beat up 
and doieu, in hunting, to run first one w’ay 
and then another: said of a stag 
Beat (liet). n 1 A stroke: a striking; a 
blow, whether with the hand or with a 
weapon. 

He with a e.ireless heat 

Struck out the mute creattuii with a heat. Dryden. i 

2 A recurrent stroke; a pulsation; a throb; ‘ 
as, the tteat of the pulse: the heart makes 
from sixty Xai scweiity beats a minute - 

8 The Sound made by the foot in walking or 
running; a footfall ‘The beat of her unseen 
feet, which only the angels hear ’ Shelley 
4- A round or course which is freqinmtly 
gone over; as. a watchman’s beat; a milk- 
man s beat Hence — 5 A place to w'hieh 
one habitually or frequently resorts - «. In 


miwi^ (a) the beating or puUation resulting 
from the Joint vibrations of two sounds ^ 
the same strength, and all but in unison, 
(b) The rise or fall of the hand or foot In 
rejpnilating the division of time, (e) A short 
shake or transient grace-note struck imme- 
diately before the note it is intended to 
ornament. 


Written. PImwL 



Beat. 


—Beat or tuck of drum (milit ), a succes- 
sion of strokes on a dniin, varied in dif- 
ferent ways fttr particular purjuises. as to 
regulate a march, to call soUlicrs to their 
anus or quarters, to din^ct an attack or re- 
treat. &c.~-Jiea1 of a watch or clock, the 
stroke made by the action of thecscnpcmcnt 
A ebu'k is said to be in beat or out of heat 
Hcooriling as the stroke is at ciiual or un- 
equal intervals. 

Beat (bet), p and a. Synonymous si> fur 
with Beaten, but more of a participle and j 
less of an adjective, not lieiiig used before | 
nouns, tbiiK we never say Iwat gold, a beat 
army .S|»et itkally. exhiiiisteil by exertion, 
mental or iuultly, fatigued . worn out by 
toil. ‘Quite beat and very nineh vexed and 
disappointed ’ Dickens 1 Colloti J Dead 
beat, thoroughly exhausted or worn out. so 
as to be incapable of further exertion, 
tlioroiiglily battled l>y thediftientty of a task: 
thoroughly defeutt'd in a eontest or struggle 

Beaten ( iH't'n), J) and a. l Made sinuotb 
liy beating or treading; worn l»y use ‘Beaten 
gold.’ Shak ‘A broad and beaten way.' 
Milton 2 Conquered, vanquished 

1 Siippns** r\'crvtliiiig IS riKlit. even to Woolcr's | 
beiii^ c(niqufr«»r ami I tlic beaten tmui .S, lytiet 


tst giving blows; punislunent or chastise- 
ment by blows; a fioggi^.— 2. Regular pul- 
sation or throbbing. ‘The b«aeiiq/« of my 
heart.* Wordsworth.— S. In musie, tlic regu- 
lar pulsative swellings of sound produced 
by the pipes of an organ or the strings of a 

f iiano. Ac . when sounding togetlier in all 
lilt perfect unison.— 4. JVatif. uie operation 
, of making progress at sea against the direc- 
tion of the wind in a xigzag line ; or, more 
common ly. tuniiiig to windward in a stonn 
or fresh wind. 

Beatitude (h^-at‘i-tud), n. [L beatitudo, 
from heatuH, blessed 1 1 lUessedness: feli- 
city of the highest kind: consummate bliss. 

I About linn .ill tlu- s,tiiititieN of lic.ivcn 

' Stood tliitk as st.irs, and from liui &iKbt roLcbed 

Beatitude past utterance Ati/ton, 

2. t»ne of the declarations of blossednoss to 
particular virtues, iinule by our Saviour in 
the sermon on the mount. 

Christ, on the nioiiiii.nii, taught the perfpctinning 
of thr law when he prniiuiiiued those strange beati- 
tudes never afore hearil nl. 7 dat. 

3 111 the if. Cath Ch bentiflention. Milmun. 
SYN. Hlesseilness, bliss, felicity, happiness. 
Beau (bo), n ])1. Beaux (bd/.). |Fr. beau, 
O Kr hel, from L bef/ftK. beautiful. | 1 One 
whose great care is to deck ids person tic- 
cording to tb(‘ fashion of the times; a fo]), 
a danily - 2. A man w ho attends or is suitor 
to a lady 

Her Iiive was sought, I do aver, 
llv twi’iily heiiu\ .111(1 iiiorr; 

The king hiiiisi It li.is fullowed her 

W hen sill* h.is W.dkcd Indore llofdinnth 

Beaufet (bd'fot). n |See Hl'FFKT ] A t ii])- 
board or side-Inmrd; a Initlet ‘.\ spacious 
beanfet tilled with gold anil silver ves- 
sels ■ Prescott. 

Beaufln (biVltn). n [Fr beau, beaiitifnl, 
und,//;i. tine | A variety of apple; a billin. 
Beaii Ideal (bo i-de'ul or i-iliiHl). n |Fr 
beau ubUil | A nienial eoni‘eptioii or iinitge 


a Exhausted ; worn out —4 Ikafflcd, ns by 
theditlieiiltyof a task, iniclleetiial or physi- 
cal - f» Kendered trite l»y frequent discus- 
sion; as, a well b#*iif((*n subject f Tried; 
prsictised Beau, d* PI 

Beater ( iK't'dr), n one who or that which 
beats; a])plied stieelflcally to an instrument 
for pounding or eoniminiiting siitistunct s, 
also to parts of vurioiis inaclnneM, as tin* 
striking part of a thrashing or other ma 
eliltie 

Beater-ur (betVTUp), n One who beats 
for game. ‘A most potent and vletoiious 
St ealer of deer iiiitl -Mj> of parks ’ Sam 

Butler. 

Beathi (betli), v t To plunge; to bathe * A 
tall young oake heathed in fire for 

Steele to be in sted ’ Sfienser 

Beatific. Beatifical (beatirik, be-n tif'ik- 
al), rt |See Hk.vtify ] iUessing oi making 
happy, imparling bless ‘ Tlic greatness anti 
strangeness of the hcatijir vision ’ South. 

^atlfically ( be a-tif'ik-al-li ), adv In a 
iieatitie inniiner 

Beatification (iK^atadl kiV'shon). n J I'hu 
act of beatifying or of rendering or pro- 
iioiincing happy, the state of Iw'iiig idossed, 
hlessedness ‘'riic end of a Oliristiaii I 
tlio rest of a (’liristian, anti the bcatifira- j 
tion of his spirit.’ Jer Taylor 2 In the ! 
R Cath Ch an act of the iiope. by which i 
he declares a person boatiflefl blessed 
after death. This is the first step toward ] 
canonization or the riusing of <uie to the j 
dignity of a saint No person can be beati- ! 
fled tin fifty years after his death All cer- 
tificates or attestations of his virtues and 
miracles are examined by the congiegation 
of rites, and this exanilnatl'ui continues i 
often for years, after which his holiness 
decrees the lieatiflcation, and the cmrisc! 
and relK’S of the intended saint are exposed 
to file veneration of all gfM>d riiristiaiis. — 
Beatifiration, Canonizatu/n See Canoniza- 
tion ■ 

Beatify (l>€-at'i-n), r t. pret A pp. beatified; 
ppr lu’Otifyim fFr. heatifter, L, beatifi- 
care, to make blessed -healus, blessed, and 
face re. to make ) 1 To make happy : to 

bless with the completion of celestial en- 
joyment ‘ Beatified spirits.' Dryden. - - 
2 To pronounce or regard as happy, i»r as 
conferring happiness ‘The connnoii con- 
ceits and phrases that wealth ’ Bar- 

row [Rare.] Specifically— 3 Tii the /t CotA. 
Ch to declare by a decree or public act that 
a person is received into lieaveii and is tf) 
be reverenced as blessed though not earioi>- 
ized. 

BMtlng (liet'ing), n. 1. Tlie act of striking 


of an.\ oliject, moral or jibysicul, in its per- 
fect t>pical form free from nil tin* defor- 
mities, defec’ts. and IdeinisheHiiccoinpanying 
its actual existence; a model of excellence 
111 the mind or fancy; ideal excellence 
Beaulsh (iKVisb), a Likt* a beau ; foppish ; 
tine ‘A Amt/iKA young spark.’ Biirom 
Beau Monde (bo ino(id), u (Fr Acuu, fine, 
and mimde, world.} ’I'he fashionable w'orhl; 
people of fashion and gaiety 
Beauxuontlte (biVniont-lt), n. (After Prof 
Klie de Beaumout | In mineral a hydro- 
silicate of ciilcinin Called nUo Ileulundite 
Beau-peer, t Beauperet (luvper), n |Fr 
beau, fail, good, and pair, an c«|ual, n com- 
panion I A good companion or friend 
' Leading him into a secret shade from his 
benuperes’ Suensei Wiitlen also Bean- 
phere, ill which ease the spelling Is modified 
by the inflncnce of O K. fere, a companion 
Beau-semblant.! n |Fr beau, and sent- 
A/onl.npjieurnnce.J Fairapiieuraiice Chau- 
cer 

Beauship (biVship), n The chariictcr ami 
(inulity ot a iHtaii; with possessive proiioiins 
used l>y way of title 

Von l.'iiigh not, K<ill.mt<k. as by pmor apprnrH, 

At wh,tt Ills beauxtup says, but what hr wr.irN 
l'*r\dfn 

Beau-sire, t n (Fr] Fair sir: an uiicicni 
and formal inode of address 
Beauteous (bu'te-us), a. PusBuBsiiig beauty; 
beuiitifni 

l ran. Pclriichlo, help thre to a wife. 

With wealth enough, ami young, alul beaiiteiun 
SJhiA’ 

Beauteously (bfrto-us-li), ado. in a bcan- 
ti'OiiM nnmiier; in u inaiiiiei idcusiiig to the 
sight, bt'iiutifully. 

I (if)k upon ph'.iMirrs not unon th.it ‘.nh- tli.K is 
next the sun, or where they h>ol£ beauteou\/\ 

'fet i art It! 

Beauteousness (hivtc-ns-nes). u 'I'hc state 
or (|iinlity f»f being beaiitemis. beauty 
Beautification (bii'ti fi-kiV'shon), n 'fhe net 
of lieuutifyiiig or rendering beautiful, decti- 
ration; udormneiii . cinbcllishincnt "rhls 
thing and that neccHsary tfi the henuhfiea- 
tion of the room ' Mrs Craik 
Beautified (biTtl-fnl). pp Atlorncd, made 
beautiful: \ii her applied to the ornatiieiilal 
part of a charge; tir hearing, as crowns, cups. 
At: , when <lec(»rutetl with jewels, feutherh, 
goltl, Ae 

BMUtlfler (hfi'ti-fi-(>r). n. One who or that 
which makes beautiful. 

Semiraini . ihr fmimlrr of Babylon, acrorriing to 
Justin and Strabo, but ihr* rnkirgcr only and Ifauti- 
Jier of It, .'iM '’rdiiig to Herodotus t otiard 

Beautiful (>>i)'ti-fi}l), a Having the finali- 
ties that constitute beauty; pleasing to the 
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«ar. the eye. or the mind; beauteous. * Ida- 
lian Aphrouite btautifvl' Tennyton. 


If hath made this world so fair, 

Where sin and death abound. 

How btawhful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found i Janus Mantgomny. 


Silence, htautt/ui voice ! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 
With a Joy III which 1 cannot rejoice Tfnttyson 
It is a htatOt/u! necessity of our nature to love 
somethini;:. D Jerrold. 


1 


- The beautiful. that w hich possesses beauty; 
beauty in the abstract; as, the beautiful in . 
nature or art 

Can we cmiceive of a period of hnni.in develop- i 
iiient at which reliifion is the worship of thf tvauii- 
fuli Hr Caird 


Sv.N Lovely, charming, beauteous, elegant, 
fair, huiidsome, comely, graceful 
BeautlfiiUy (bQ'ti fui ii ), ado Inabcauti- ' 
fill TriHtiiier ' Fine by degrees and beauti^ j 
/idly b*RH, ' Prittr l 

BeautlfalnOM (lifl'tl-ful-nes), n Hie ipia- I 
lily of being beautiful; elegance of form; ! 
Iieniity. I 

Bbautliy (bO'ti-fl), r./ prut Ai.\i\t.hrait1i/ieil: , 
pjir beautifyiiuj (E beaiifii, aiu\ h fucw, , 
to make | To make or reinler beautiful; to 
adorn; to deck, to grace; tn decorate; to 
embellish 'Tlie arts that bemiti/y and 
Iiollsb life ' Itiirkr 

Beautify fbii'ti fi) V I To liecome beautiful; 
to nilvaiice in beauty |Kare.| 

It iiiii'.i lie .1 priispi > t iilcMsini: to(>nd himself In 
see III • re.itiiiii (nr • \ct hrituhjyt»i' in Ins vyt-s 

j-tdiiiion 

Beautileesfliirti lesj.a Destitute of beauty. 

‘ rmiiiiiithle, reprobate ’ Hanc- 

lilniid 

Beauty (lurti). 71 (O K brautlr, heavUe, 
Ae . <1 Kr bealtrt, belfrt, bianfi', Kr brrtnt^, 
beauty, from 1. L hc/fi7roi, hc/b/ofo<, beauty, 
from L. bellm. beautiful i 1. An aHsenililage 
of perfections tliroiigb wliicb an oiijeet is 
rendered pleasing to the eye ; tlioHeijiialitics 
in (lie aggregate tliat give ideasure to the 
irslhetic sense Beauty that is jien'elved 
by the eye at first view may be called in- 
tniieio; the term relative may he applied to 
that to perceive which the aid of the uiider- 
Mtaiiding and reflection is requisite Thus. . 
the beauty of a inuehine is not jiereeived till 
we iiiiderstHUd its uses and adaptation lo ' 
it>4 purpose, This is called the beauty of 
utility Hy an easy transition tlie word 
beauty is U'a><l to express wluii is pleasing 
to the ear or to tbu understanding Thus 
we say. the beauty of a tliouglit, of a re- 
mark. of sound, Acc. 

All the objects we call beautiful agree in two things, 
wliK h seem to concur in our sense of beauty I'lrst, 
when they .-ire perceived, or even imagined, tliey pro- 
dui e a I rrtuiii agreeable emotion or feeling in the 
iiiinil , Hrid, .secondly, this agreeable eniotioti is .ic 
coinpanied with an opinion nr belief ot their having 
some perfretinn or excellence liclunging to them 
AViif, 

*2 A particular grace or ornaineut; any par- 
ticular thing which is licnutiful and ideas- 
ing ; a part which surpiwses in lieauty that 
with wliicli it is united . ns, the beautiee of 
an nutlinr ‘The beautien of nature ' Dry- 
den. *Tlir several beautu'e of the aneleut 
and modern historlniiH ' Arbuthnot.- :i A 
lieiiutiful person; esiH'ciiilly, a lieautiful 
woman 


of both hemiipherei, but now found in con- 
■idenble numbers only in North America, 
living in colonies, but occurring solitary in 
Central Europe and Asia. It has short eara 
a blunt nose, small fore-feet, large webbed 
hind-feet, with a flat ovate tail covered with 
scales on its tipiier surface It is valued for 



Bc.'iver {Castor ^ber). 


its fur, which nsed to be largely employed | 
ill the manufacture of hats, but for which 
silk is now for the most part substituted, 
and for an odoriferous secretion named 
castor (which see). Its food consists of the 
liark of trees, leaves, rmits, and berries. 
I'he favourite haunts of the beavers are 
rivers and lakes which are bordered by 
forests When they find a stream not sufH- I 
ciently deep for their purpose they throw 
across it a dam constructed with great ingen- ' 
uity of wood, stones, and mud. In winter j 
they live in houses, which are 3 to 4 feet 
high, are built on the water's edge, and j 
afford them protection from wolves and j 
other wild animals There are several varie- i 
ties, os C. niyra, or blank beaver. C alba, 
or white beaver, and C varia, or spotted 
beaver 2. The fur of the beaver - 3 A hat 
made of beaver-fur. ‘A brown beaver 
sloiielied over his eyes ' Prescott. — 4 A 
kind of strong felted cloth used fur making 
overcoats i 

Beaver (be'vetr). o. Made of beaver or of . 
tlie fur of beaver; as, a heaver hat. j 

Beaver (be'v(*r). n 10. K. bavter, bever, ' 
from O Kr baviere, a child’s bib, a beaver, 
Kr haver, to slobber, have, It. hava, slaver ] . 
The movable face-guard of a helmet, so ' 
cunstructed wiUi joints or otherwise that 1 



Ilelmctii, time of Henry VII. 

X, Uc.'ivcr rai!>ed. s. Beaver closed. 


the wearer could raise or lower it to eat 
and drink ; a visor : sometimes also used to 
signify the whole helmet Written also Dee- 
vor, Bevor, Bever * He wore his beaver up.’ 
Shuk ' Their annnd staves in charge, their 
beavers down ’ Shak. 


Ami I luivr <(li.i<lnwrd itniny .i group 
(>( bfautte\. timt were liorii 
In traLup limes of huntl .uitl hoop, 

Or while the p,iti h was worn Irptuvsoti 

4 t Ihrevailiiig style or taste ; rage, fashion. 

she stained her huir vHlow. whiih was then the 
beauty ''te* Ia\lor 

Syn Elegance, grace, loveliness, comeli- 
neM.fairness.goodlincss.gracefuliieas.adom- 
inent. 

Beauty t (bfl'ti), r t To adom; to In^aiitify 
or emnellish ‘ The harlot’s cheek beautwd 
with plastering art' Shak 
Beauty-spot (bd’ti-sjMit), n a patch or 
spot lUHced on the faite to lieighten beauty; 
something that heightens beauty by con- 
trast; n foil 

The (ilthtiieM of swine makes them the beauty spot 
of the animal cre,itloti Ct ew 

Beaver (l»e'v6r). n. fA. Sax. beo/er, be/er, 
hfber; D herer, l>an btrver, Sw. bn/ver, Iccl 
Wrfrr, O biber, Gael beabhar, t\»rn be/r; 
L,JUier, older form (according to the 
Soholiast on Juvenal Sat 12X whence the 
llomance fonns Kr bikvre. It. bivaro, 

Lith. bebnis, Slav bobr, beaver Ciirtius 
connects it with Skr bahhru, tawny, hence 
a rat] 1. A rodent quailnipctl, about S feet 
in length, ot the genus Castor (C /Uter\ at 
one time common in the northern regions 


Beavered (bC'vdni), «. Covered with or 
wearing a beaver 'His beavered brow a 
beechen garland wears. ' Piijh; 

Beaver-rat (beV^r-rat), u l. The common 
name applied tf> the members of the genus 
Hydromys. a Tasmanian genus containing 
certain rodent Muadnipcds, inhabiting the 
banks both of salt and fresh waters. They 
an; admirable swimmers and divers, and ex- 
ceedingly shy. recalling to the emigrant the 
water-vole of Eiinipe. Like the vole these 
iuiiinals sit upright, conveying Uieir food to 
their mouths with the fore-paws— 2 The 
musk-rat (which see) 

Beaverteen ( bS ' v^r-tsn ), n. [ErroDconsly 
foniied from Vawr. on the model of velvet- 
een 1 A species of fustian cloth. 
Beaver-tree (l»#'v*r-tre). 7i a biw-growing 
ilei’iduoiis tree of the genus Magnolia (Af 
ala uctt), iiat onler Magnoliacea\ found grow - 
iiig in tlie swomM of North America, and so 
called liecause the nnit is eaten by beavers, 
and its wiKHl is much used hy these ani- 
mals in constructing their houses. 
Bebeerine, Bebearlne (iw^-be'rin), n The 
active principle of the bark of the bebeeru 
or green-heart tree of Guiana. It appears to 
be analogous to quinine, and both it and its 
salts sre hitter, and highly febrifuge. Also 
called Btben'tM 


Bebeeru, Bebearu (bd-bd'rox n. [NatiTe 
name.] A tree of British Guiana (Neetan- 
dra Jtodiati), nat. order Lauracen, the tim- 
ber of which is known to wood-merchants 
by the name of green-heart, and is largely 
imported for the building of ships and sub- 
marine structures. 

^ble^t(be-bled'), v. t. [Prefix be.and Heed. ] 
To make bloody. Chaucer. 

Beblood,t Bebioodyt (be-blud', b^-blud'i), 
v.t. [ITefix 6e, and Mooa.] To make bloody. 
Sheldon. 

BelMotf (be-blotO. v.t [Prefix be, and hlot.^ 
To blot; to stain. 

Beblubber (bc-blub'bdr), v. t [Prefix be, and 
blubber.] To foul or swell with weeping. 
Her eyes all beblubbtred with tears. Shelton. 

BecallCO, BecaflgO (bek-a-fglcd, bek-a-fe'- 
gd), n. 8amc aeBeccafico. 

Becalm (be-kamO, v t. (Prefix be, and calm. ] 
See Calm.] 1. To still; to make quiet; to ap- 
pease; to stop or repress motion in a body; 
to calm: used of the elements and of the 
passions 

The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood 

Dryden. 

Banish his sorrows and bemhn Ins soul with easy 
dreams. Add turn 

2. To keep from motion for want of wind; 
to delay by a calm; as, high lands becalm a 
ship. 

A man becalmed at sea. out of sight of land, in a 
fair day. may look on the sun, or sea, or ship, a whole 
hour, and perceive no motion. Locke 

Becalming (bc-kAm'ing), n. Hie state of 
being becalmed ; a calm at sea. [Bare or 
obsolete. ] 

Other unhirky accidents oftentnnesh.'ippen m these 
seas, especially in St* T. Herhrtt 

Became (lie-kam’). pret. of beemne. See BE- 
COME. 

Because (bg-kgx'), conj. [Be. for hy, and 
cause; O E bicause, bycause.] 1 By cause, 
or by the cause ; on this account ; fur the 
cause which is explained in the next propo- 
sition; for the reason next explained. Thus, 
J Heel, because I was afraid, is to be thus re- 
solved: I tied, by the cause, for the cause, 
which is mentioned in the next affirmation, 
viz , 1 was afraid. Hence, cause lieing a 
noun, because may be regularly followed by 
of. 

Why is our food so very sweet ? 

Because we earn before we eat Cotton. 
The spirit is life, becattse of righteousness 

Koiii viii. 10 . 

2.t That; in order that. 

And the nuiltitudr rebuked them, because they 
.should hold their peace. Mat xx ^t. 

Beccabunga (hek-Orhung^ga). n. (LG bedee- 
bunge, (J bachbunge, from becke, bach, a 
brook, and bunge, a dniin, or something 
drum-shaped, a hunch. Thu name is given 
probably from its swollen tubers ] The 
trivial name of the plant Veronica Becea- 
bunga, brooklimc. 

BeCf^CO (bek-a-f6'k0),n [It . from beccaie, 
to pede with the beak (see Beak), and fico, 
a fig. ] A passerine bird, of the genus Sylvia 
(S. hortrmis), family Sylviadic, resembling 
a nightingale, which feeds on figs ami 
grapes : known also as the greater potty- 
chaps and garden-warbler It makes its ap- 
pearance in England along with other 
warblers in April and May Its song is little 
inferior to that of the nightingale Its 
head, back, neck, and tail are of a greenish 
gray. 

Beocunosdllno (bek'A-mds-ke''nd). n. The 
Italian name of the fontail warbler (Sylvia 
eistieokt). 

BedUUnel (besh'a-mel), n. [Named after its 
inventor, the Manjuis of Bechamel, steward 
of Louis XIV ) A fine white broth or sauce 
thickened w ith cream 

Beebanoe (be-chansO. v t [ITeflx be, and 
chance.] To befall; to Impptui to ‘What 
hath bechanced them ? ’ Shak. 

Beebanoe t (be-chansO. adv. Accidentally; 
by chance. ‘ We bechance lust our sovereign 
lord ’ Grafton. 

Becbarm (be-chami'). v.t. (Prefix be, and 
charm ] To charm; to captivate * My rea- 
son long hath been beehanned ’ Beau d: FI 
BfiCbe-de-mer (basli-de-marx n. [Fr. , lit. 
sea-spade, because when dried and pressed 
they nave a shape not unlike a spade.] The 
trepang.a species of Holothuriaor sea-slug. 
See Tkepang. 

Becbict (l)£'kik), n. [Gr. biehUcos, pertaining 
to a cough, from bix, b^ehos, a cough.] A 
medicine for relieving coughs, synoiiymoui 
with Pectoral, which is now the term mostly 
used. 


Fuie, far, fat, f»U; mfi, met, h«r; piiie, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, hfiU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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BeehiUUiA Beehuan (bech-vA'na. bech'> 
V-an). n. One of a (people inhabiting South 
Africa, between Ion. 23* and 29* £. . lat 18* I 
and 28*8., described as superior to the Kaf- [ 
firs in civilization and appearance. They > 
are nn warlike, fund of agriculture, and in- ; 
habit towns with well-constructed houses. I 
Bedk (bek), n. [A. Bax. beee, a brook; luel. i 
bekkr, Dan. bask, Sw. btick, D. beek, G. bach, 
a brook. It is the beck found iu names of 
places in Britain situated near a stream, as 
Walbecfc, Bodsfreefc, Troutbeek. I A small 
brook. ‘The brooks, the becks, the rills.' 
Drayton. [Provincial. 1 
Be<dc (bek), «. A vat or vessel used in a i 
dye-house; a back 

BMk (bek), V. L [Shortened form of beckon. 
Bee Brckon, r.i.] To nod or make a siguill- 
cant gesture. 

Who*!> lie but bowed if this great prince but < 

Dhty/on, j 

Bedlc (bek), v.t. To call by a nod , to inti- ' 
mate a command or desire to by gesture. j 
Bell, bonk, and candle sh.-ill not drive me b-ick. 

When gold and bilver /lecAs me to coinc on. .S/mA ' 
B0CtC (bek), n A nod of the head or other 
signiflcuiit gesture intended to be under- , 
stood by some person, especially as a sign of i 
command. ‘Nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles ’ Milton. 

Becdkt (bek), n. [Fr. ftcc, a /S'XN 
lieak (wliieh sec). | 1 A , 

beak. -' 2 A pendent tippet i rL*/ I 

of the head-dress, turned f Vwy J 

like a beak over the fore- yf 
head, worn in the time of / ' ^ 

Becker (bekVr),n. A fish of Uctk 

tlie genus Pugrns, other- 
wise callcil braize or king of tlu' sca- 
hreams 

Becket (bek'ot), n A contrivain'c in ships 
for ctmtiiiing loose ropes, tackles, or spars, 
as a large hook, a rojie with an eye at one 
end, or a wooden bracket. , 

Beck-harmant (bek-har'man), n [Also 
written Ha nmn-heck : tlief>/'cA- is probably 
the same as modern slang beak, for a magis- 
trati^ or constable ) In old slang a con* > 
stidile It Jonson 

Beckon (bek^n), v.t [A Sax. beden, bf.ee n, > 
a sign, a token, a beacon, bedenian, bfenian, , 
bUeni/in. to beckon; Icel bnktut | To make : 
a sign to another by nodding, winking, or a ! 
motion of the hand or finger, <kc., intended ! 
as a hint or intimation 

Alexander bfckaned with the h.ind, and would have 
made ins defenrv uiitu tlie people Acts xi\ n 

Beckon (liek'n), v t. To make a significant 
sign to; to direct by making signs. 

I see a hand you c.innot sre, 

Which hftkons me aw.iy Ttckell 

Beckon (bek'n), n A significant gesture > 
‘ At the lirst /lecArou ' Uohiujbroke. (Rare] : 
Becllp 1 (be-klip'), V t I Prefix tn\ and dip, < 
to embrace.] To embrace 

And sodciilv, ere she it wiste, 

Heclifit III unties he tier kistc Gcnvrr 

Becloud (be-klniid'), ct. (Prefix be, and . 
cloud ] Tocloud; toobscure; todim ‘.Storms 
of tears beclond ids eyes.’ I*h Fletcher 
Become (be-kum'), v.i. pret became; pp fcc- 
<;«//tc;ppr heeomintf. (OK beeumeii, hicu- 
inea, bifcumen, »tc . from A .Sax beenman, 
bleu man, Ut fall out, happen, to attain - pre- 
fix be- by, and cuman, to come, to Iiaiipeir, 
comp L) bekomen, to got, to agree with, G. 
bekummen, to attain, to suit; he.ikommen, 
to reach, to match, Goth bekviman, to at- 
tain, to obtain.] 1 To pass from one state to 
another, to enter into some state or condi- 
tion by a < Hiigc from another state or con- ' 
dition, or by anuniing or receiving lU'w pro- 
perties or qualities, additional matter, or a ' 
new character; as, a boy becomes a man i 

Thf Lord God . . bre.itlier] into his nostrils the j 
orcath of life, and man treaute a living boiil 

Gen 11 7 1 

1 rue that error now winch is htiome iiiy iruiie I 
Milton. I 

-To become of, usually with iWiaf precevl- ! 
nig; to be the fate of ; to be the end of ; to i 
be the final or subsequent condition ; as, ' 
wlmt will become of our commerce? what 
will become of us? It applies to place as well ' 
«s eondUitm. What has become of my friend ? 
that is, where is he? as well as, what is his 
iondition? 

u then htcome of so huge a multitude f 

•n 1 . Rulett-h 

-To become, with where in direct or indirect 
questions' (a) to betake one's self. 

'onfall have sometmie*. fair houses so full of 
gjaw that one cannot tell where to become to he out 
«« the ftun or cold Paeon 


(h) To fall into certain circumstances or a 
certain couditiou. [Obsolete iu both souses. ] 

1 cannot Joy, until 1 be resolved 

Where our right valiant father ts become. ShaJt. 

2 To be proper ; to be decorous or Incom- 
ing. 

Set thiii diamond safe 

In golden palaces, as it becomes. Shak. 

Become 0>(‘'^bm'), e.t in general, to suit 
or to bo suitable to, ti> In coiigruuns with; 
to liefit; to accord with, in character or cir- 
cnnistaiices; to In worthy of. or proper to; 
to grace ; to adorn : applied to persons or 
things. 

If 1 Maw^not a c.irt as well as .mother man, .i 

I tl.tguc nil my bringing up* 1 hoi>c 1 i>hall as soon 
le strangled with a halter .is .iiiotiier. .Shah. 

This use of the word, however, is less fre- 
quent, the verb usually expressing the suit- 
ableness of things to persons or to other 
things; as, a robe becomes ii prince 

Nutliiiig in his life became liiiii like the Ic.ivmg it. 

ShaA. 

I have known persons so anxious to have tlnir 
dress, retome them, as to convert it .it length into 
tlieir proiicr self, and thus actually to beiotiie the 
dress Lolertdji^e 

Fonncrly becomed was sometimes used as pp. 

A good rebuke. 

Whit h might have well betomed the best of men. 
To taunt .tt slackness shak 

Shnks]icre has heemnetl also ns an iidjtM'tivo 
iu the sense of becoming. Jtom anUJul iv.‘2. 
Becoming (lie-kuinqiig). a. Fit: snltablu; 
congruous; proper; graceful; liulouging to 
the ebaraett'r, or tulajitod to circiinistnnccs; 
us, he speaks with becoming boldness; a 
dross IS very becoming * A low anti iH'eoin 
ing tone ' Thaekeray Sometimes followed 
by of formerly ‘Such disconrseH as 111*0 be- 
comiiuf of them * Dryden - The bt‘eoiiiing, 
that wliicli IS apiiropriute. fit, or suitable. 

As stum ,is the olhii.iting minister began to re.id 
thetolle. t tortile kuv, (lurnet. .iiiiong whose iii.iiiy 
good i|n.ilities self-i ••umiaiid and .• line sense o< the 
! betomtne caiinut !»«• reckoned, rose iroin his knees, 
S.1I down III his st.ill, .iml uttered sonic • ontciiiptiioiis 
noises winch dtsturlied the devutiutis of !ht longre 
g tin in Maiaitlay, 

\ Syn Fit. suitable, oongnioiiR, ni' ot, ajipro- 
priatc, bcfltlmg. si'cmly, pro|»or, comely, 

' graceful, dceent 

; Becomingf UHs-kum'iiig). »i. Something 
worn us an ornametii 
I Sir, forgive itio, 

I Sint e my bnonnnj,' 1 kill lu*’, when they not 

l.ye wci to you. S/i.» '• 

Becomingly (be-kum'ing-li), adr AfWr a 
becoming or jn-ojier Miunner 
Becomingne8B(be-kiini'ing-ncs), n Fitness; 
eongi'iiity. propriety, deeency; gracefiiliiesH 
arising from tltuess * Deeointnyiu’ss id vir- 
tue ' Delany. 

' Becrlpple (be-krip'pl). vt f Prefix W, and 
crtppTc. { To make lame, toeripple * Those 
' whom you bedwarf and beenpple by your 
. poisonous inediciiieH ’ Dr // More ( Rare j 
' Becull]a*-nut (ba-kwe'liu-nut). V If'ontr. 
for ibieifiba, the native name | \ nut pro- 

duced by a llrnzilmn tice, from which nbnl- 
saiii is tlrnwii that is considered id value in 
I heiimatisin. 

BeCUna(lH;'ku'na), n A ferocious flsh id the 
Mediterruiutan {Sphunena imlgaris), family 
Sphyneuidte, restMiiiiling the pike From 
its scales and air lihiddcr is obtained 11 Htd> 
stance useful in the iiuinufucturc of artificial 
jiearls. The flesh is well flavoured. 

Becurl (Ini-k^rP), v t To curl 
Bed (iwd), n ( \ Sax bed. tnuld, i) bed, 
heilde, Dan fted, Icel. feed (//«f A r), Goth badi, 
G hi tt, a iN'd 1 I. That on or in whicli one 
sleeps, or whicIi is speelally intended to give 
ease Ui the Inxly at night, u large flat Img 
' filled with feathers, down, w»>ol, chalf, or 
I other soft material'' the wtird may include 
I or even lie uhimI for the liedstewl ; as, a 
1 feather tied; a bed vt straw; tliu bare earth 
! for a bed 

* A I liest I rmtriveil .1 double debt to pay, 

I A bed t<y iiiglit, -i ciic:.t of drawers by day 

I fnddtmith 

* 2 .Marriage , niatrinionial eonnee.tion 
‘George, the eldest son of his second bed ’ 
I Clarendon -3 A plat or piece tif grrtund in 
a garden. iiHtially a little raiscil above tin- 
adjoining grouml ‘ Iteds id byncintlis and 
roses ’ Milton - 4 The liottom of a nver or 
other stream, or of any Isidy of water 
5 A layer ; a stratum ; an extended muss of 
anything, wiiether upon the earth or within 
it; as, abed id sulphur, a bed of sand or clay 
Geologists comnionly employ this tenn to 
sigiiifj a stratunt id considerable thickness, 
but there is 110 fixed rule —ft in mining, a 


horizontal vein of ore.— 7. That on which 
anything lies, or iu which anything is ein- 
bedtled 

Those sleeping stones, . . . 

By this lime from their nxed bedi of lime 

Had been dishabited. .Shak. 

In this sense the woixl is used In dideront 
trades in a great number t»f speelfle signillca- 
tions; as, (a) in building. (I)eitherof tiie hori- 
zontal surfaces of a building-stone in posi- 
tion. The sui'faecs are distinguished as the 
upper ami the huner bed (2) The under sur- 
face of a brick, shingle, slate, or tile in posi- 
tion (6) In gun the foundation-piece of 
n giiii'CmTinge. The bed of a mortar is a 
solid piece of hardwood, holloa in the middle, 
to receive the breech and hiiU tlie trunnions, 
(f) In niach. tlie foundation-piece on which 
the iniichine is eonstriieted. (d) In a giiud- 
ing-miU, the lower grindstone (c) In print- 
ing, the platfonn of a printing-press on 
which a ftirin is laid. (J) In railway eon- 
Struct ion, the sui>erflcial eartha ork with the 
ballasting — Bed of justice (Fr lit dt jiistiee], 
(a) a throne on winch the K ing of France was 
seated when lie went to parliament lienee 
(/>) a formal visit <if a king of Franee to his 
porliainent. Tliese visits hud several objects, 
but latterly, when parliament liecame a 
power in the state, beds of justice were held 
piincipiilly fur the piiriiose of eonipellmg 
piirlininenttoregisteredietsof the king wliun 
they showed tluunsolves iinailling to lio so 
Tliey were held ills*) to try a jieer. to ertiiite 
now taxes, to declare the nuijoritj of the king, 
Ac To make u bed, to put it in order after 
it has been used To be hroiiyht to bed, to i>e 
ilelivcred of a ebild. followed by oj. as, to 
he b roll y lit to hrd oj 11 son Trmsmo bed, in 
former times, a bed which packed into a 
chest for travelling From board and bed, 
a law jihrase applied to 11 Reparation tif man 
and wife witlioiit dissolving flu* bands of 
matriniony : imw called a judicial svpara- 
tiun In this ease the wife has a siiitiihle 
niainteimnei* allotted to her out of the hiis- 
liand’H estate, eiilied alimony. 

Bed (bed). I* f pret A pji bedded; pjir bed- 
diny 1 To place m. or as in, a bed ‘ Jify 
soli in the ooze is bedded ’ Shak.- ‘2 To go 
to lied with; to make partaker of one's lied. 

They iMvr iiiarrn il im ! 

I’ll to thr Tuscan w.irs, .«ml iirver beJ lu'»' Shak. 

3 To plant in beds, especially iiseil of jilaiit- 
ing large nundiers of (lowers in pleasing 
arrangements often with out ; ns, to bed 
ot/f Huiumerflowering ]ihmts 4 'J'o embed; 
to fix or set in a periiiunent position . to 
hirnisli witli a bed ; us, to twd a stone ; to 
bed a inorta . 

Among ,ill ih.iiiis or ’n«.*rrs «»f iiiomitaiio. wiierr 
Urge bodies of still water an br\itieit It lOi/ut'Oifh 

r» To lay ill a siratiim; to stratify, to lay in 
ordtM'orflat ' Vour f/ct/efer/ liiiirs . . start 
ii[» and stand on end ' Shak 
Bed(iH!d ), r i To eolinbit, to use the same bod 

It he be iiv.init'«l ami htil with Ins wile It'iAtman. 
Bed t (bed), pret id hid Spenser (Rare.) 
Bedabble (lie -dab' bl>, a t pret A pp be- 
dabble; jipr bedabbling. ( ITullx he, and 
dabble ) 'i'o wet . to sjirinkle ‘ Bedabbled 
witli the dew ' Shak 

Beda4(be dad'), lofcrj An Irish minced 
oath, u eoiTiqition of be gad, for by (Bsl ' 
' Bednd she’d oonie and marry some of ’em ’ 
Thu eh erau 

Bedafft (l>C'-daf'^, V t. (Frefl.v be, and G K 
r/o//c, afool Akin He dti,ft,dajHiiy ) Toiuako 
a fool of Vhaueer. 

BedaCfat(bcd'a-gat),// The name given (otlie 
sacn d books id the Buddliists in Munindi 
Bedaifgle (iiV'tlng^gl). rt jiret A pp beday- 
yled; jipr. bedagglimj. (iTeflx br.mxddny- 
yle I '1 o soil, as elotlies, liy drawing the ends 
in the mud, or spattering them with dirty 
water. Jon. Hietiardson. 

Bed-ale t (lied'al), n. Alo brewed for a com 
flnciuont «»!' christening 
Bedare ( (he-dar'), v.t (ITeflx be, and dare ] 
'I'o dare; to defy. 

Tlir (.‘.iglc I', eiiibohlrnnl 

With cyts iiitciitive tn bfttarr the sim /'rr/e 

Bedark t (lie-dark'), r t ( ITetix he, and dark 1 
'I o darken Gower 

Bedarken (lie-dark'n), 0 t. I'o oiiseure ; to 
darken 

Bedarkened (be-dkrk'nd), p and a i nii- 
setired. -‘2. Fig existing in mental or moral 
darkness, sunk in ignoiauce ‘This be- 
darkened race ’ Southey 
Bedash GS' <lash'), r t ( ITeflx be, and dash. ] 
'J'o wet )>y throwing water or other liqiioi 
ni>oii , to iiesiiatter witii water or mud 
‘ 'I’rees bedashed witli rain. Shak. 


ch. cAain; 8c. loeA; g, //o; J. 70b; fi, Fr ton; ng, sin^); Tii, fAcii; th, f/iin; w, wig; wh. wMg; zh. azure. -See Kky. 
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OTiwuil (bfi'dgbO. V. t. [Preflx be. and daub. ] 
To daub over; to lieimear with viaoons, 
allmy matter; to soil with anything thick 
and dirty. * Bedaub fair design! with a foul 
varnish.^ Barrow 


(bfi-daz'zl). V f. pret. A pp. be- 
dazzled; ppr. bedazdiug. [Preflx be. and 
dazzle. ) To dazzle by too strong a light ; 
to blind or render incapable of seeing 
clearly by excess of light 

My mistaken eyes. 

That have been so bfdaxKUH witii the sun. 

Th.tt every thing 1 look un Mciiiuth green Shak. 

Badasslingly (iie-duz'zUng'li), ado. So as 
to bedazzle 

Bed'bolt (bcd'bdlt). n. Haul a horizontal 
bolt jiassiiig through l>oth the brackets of a 
gnn-carrioge on which the forward end of 
the stool-bed rests. 

Bed-bUg(i)ed'bug). n. 'I'XieCiiiiexlecttilariutt^ 
infesting iieds. See Huo 

Bod-Cbalr (lied'chiir). n. A chair chiefly for 
the sick, with a movable back, which rises 
to sustain the occupant wliile sitting up, or 
falls iiai'.k HO as to constitute a lied ('ailed 
also Chair bed 

Bed-chamber (luid'cham -b/^r), u A n apart- 
moiit or clniinber intended or appropriated 
for a lied or for sleep and lepose. Lordeof 
fhf> fM‘d -chaw her, offlccrH of the no’a) house- 
hold iiiuicr till' groom of the stole. They arc 
twelve in iiuiiibcr, and wait a week encii in 
turn 'i'lic groom of the stoic docs not take 
his turn of <luty. but attc.nds his maJcHty 
on all stati* occasions 'J'herc are thirteen 
grooiiiH of the bcd-chambcr. wiiowait like- 
wise ill turn. In tiie case of a (|Ucen regnant 
these postH are oc(‘U]ticd by ladies, called 
Ladifu of the Urd chamber . 

Bed-Clothes (bed'kioTiix). a. pi Itiankcts 
or coverlets, A'c , for beds 

Bedded (licdVd). p and a Laid in a bed; 
einliedded, occurring us a bed or layer; as, 
a bedded rock 

Dost sit milt h(‘.trk(*ii 
Tlif ilre.iry niclmly of MdeU r« nls 
Ilk dcsol.itr |il<iirs h'eati 

Bedder. Bedetter (bed'fT. bc-det'tcr). n. 

[ From hed \ 'I'he nether stone of an oil-mill. 
JohiiMtw 

Bedding (bed'ing), n 1 The act of placing 
in a bed. 2 A bed and its furniture, abed; 
the niateiials of a bc<i, whetiier for man or 
beast ii In (fcol the stratillcHtion or post 
tion of bedH and laytTs —4 In building, a 
foundation or bottom layer of some kind 
Bedding-moulding (bed'ing-mdhl-ingk a 
Haine aH Ued-moulaiug (wlindi see) 
Bedding-Stone (iKaFing-stbii). n. in brick’ 
laying, a straight piece of marlile applit'd 
to the rubbetl side of the brick to jirove 
whether the surface lie straight 

Bede (lied), n In mtning, u peculiar kind 
of pick'UXe I7rc 

Bedead t (li('-ded'). v t To deaden. * ( itlierM 
that are bedcaded and stnpelled as to tiieir 
nioi'iils ' Halil ivcll 

BlMleCk (be-ilek'), V t fPrtdIx be, and deck ] 
To deck. t<i adorn; to grace ' Bedeckiiiff 
oriiniiieiits ’ Shak * Bedecked, ornate, and 
guy ■ Milton 

Bedegar, Bedeguar (bed'e-gar). v fii'r 
bedeitai, bedeyiuir, from Per Iniddicard, a 
kinii of while tlinrn or tliistle | A siiongy 
I xcieseeiieeoi gall, HtuiietinieH termed sweet- 



«i a, Kcdrgar on the* Rose 

brier sponge fonml on various species of 
roses, espei nill> the sweet-brier, produced 
by several insects as receptacles for their 
eggs, as the Cynipe rostr; otuHi supiHised to 
have inedicinnl nropt'rties. 

BodehOUSe (hed'hous). n fO E bede, A. 
8hx bead, a iirayer. anil houee 1 Formerly, 
a hospital or Hims-bouse, whert* the poor 
prayed fur their founders and lienefaotors. 


,Beddl(bfi'dl),n. [L.bedeUue. See 

Beadlk.] 'J'he usual i^llings of the word 
beoMe In law and at the nniversitiea See 
Bkadls. 

Bedelry (bS'dt-rfX n. Tlie extent of a liedel’s 
ofilue. Blount. 

Bedeman, Bedesman 0>ed'maii, liedz'man), 
n. Same as Bcadu-inan (which see). Bede- 
rnan or Bedemnan is the common spelling 
of the word wlien it designates the ancient 
Scotcli privileged beggar. 

A long blue gown, with a pewter badge on the 
right ann ; two or three wallets for holding the dif- 
ferent kinds of meal, when he received liis chanty, 

. . .ill these at one r iit.irked a beggar by profehsioii, 
,ind one of that privileged tl.tss wiuLh arc t.dlcd in 
.S(iitl.iiul the king's kedestneu, or, vulgarly, blue- 
gowns Str If. iicott 

Bedevil flHl'-dc'vil), r t. flTeflxfctf, anddcaiZ.] 
1 To tlirow into confusion, os if iiy the 
agen<‘y of evil spirits; to abuse * Bedevilled 
and used worst' than St. Bartholomew.’ 
Sterne -2. To corrupt: tt> destroy; to spoil. 

j^devilment (iNi-de'vil-meiit). n. The act 
of throwing into disorder, or the state of 
iieing in disorder; confusion. 

*1 he lawyers h.id twisleil it into such a state of 
Mnnlment tli.it the original merits of the rase h.ivc 
long (lis:i|)p(..ired Duiens 

Bedew (iH'-diiO. flTefix he, and dew."] 
To moisten, as with dew, to moisten In a 
gentle niaiitier with any li«|Uid. ‘Falling 
tears Ins face bedew.* Dryden. 

Bedewer (be-du'er). n That which hedew'S. 

Bedewyl (be-du'i), a Moist with dew. 
‘Night with her hedewy wings ' Ant. 
Brewer 

Bedfast (bed'fast). p. and a. Cunflned to 
lied; itedriddeii 

I were fet« hdl to H ’s wife .ifore seven this morn- 
ing She's hed/a\t, bul .she were r.tviiignn<l r.tgmg 
to know, /tc Mck Uitskeil 

Bed-fellow (IwdTel-Ki), n. One who lies in 
tile same bed. 

Misery ni.quamts a man with strange hed-fellon % 
Shak 

Bed-feret (liedTer). n [Bed, and O K fere, 
A Sax /era, a eonipuniou ] A bed-fellow. 
Chapman 

Ited-frame ( ItedTram ), n Tlie frame of a 
lied, a liedstead 

Bediiamonded (tie-dVa-mond-cU), a. Oriiu- 
nu'iited with tiiamondb ‘Astarte's bedta- 
momled creHcioit ’ Poe 

Bedlght (la'-dit'). 0 t., generally or always in 
jiret A' pp bedhjht or brdiyhted, (iTeflx be, 
and dight.\ To array; to equip; to dress, 
to tri(;k out; to invest or cover with * Tlis 
locks with clods of Idoiid and dust bedight ’ 
I'air/ax ‘A trooiie of men tho most in 
urtiies bedight ’ Mir. for Mage ‘ Injured 
and ill bedighted ' Milton 

His he.id ,iiid be.trd with snot were ill brdiirkt 
S/rosrr 

1 am an utiknowii knight. 

Three mmiest iiiaideiis li.ive me hedtx’ht 
I 

Bedim (l)e-dliii'). V t pret. & pp bedimmed; 
ppr. bedimming |)Teflx be, and dun ] To 
make dim . to olmetire or darktui. ‘ I have 
bedimm’d the noontide sun ' Shak. 

Bedinner (ts'-din'iiei ). v t f ITeflx be, and 
dinner | 'J'o give dinner to. [Rare ] 

('an he dn iintlimg fni Ins Burns but . . Iiniiise 

him, fiedtune* liiiii tor a while? Cariyle 

Bedlrt (lie-dfTt'), P t [Prefix be, and dirt] 
'I’o cover with dirt Jer 2'aylvr 

Bedlsmal ( lie-diz'mal ). e t. | ITeflx be, and 
diemal ] ’I'o make dismal 

BlkUzen ( lu'-diz'n or li^-diz'n ). r f [ PivAx 
Iw, and dizni ] Tt» adorn ; to deck ; esjieci- 
ally, to adorn in a tawdry inoiiner or witli 
false taste 

Keiniunts of la|iestricd h.«ngings, window i iirtnins, 
anil shreds of pKtures. with which hi li.iil CetUsfMfd 
his l.ktters Su If .yttt 

Bed-key (lH>d'ke). n An instrument for 
fitting the parts of a liedstead tightly to- 
gether 

Bedlam (beinam). n |('orrupteil from Beth- 
lehem, the name of a roligious house in 
i Loiiilon, ufterw’ard eonvertetl into an hnspi- 
, tal for liinaties 1 1 A mud -house , a place 
appropriated for lunatics — 2 t A madman, 
a lunatic, one wiio lives in Bedlam ‘ liCt us 
get the bedlam to lead him.’ Shak. - S Fig 
! any scene of wild uproar and madness. 

! A grniral diiisinn of possruiions would make the 
• roiiiitn a st ••ne of proriigAtr extravagance for one 
year aiul ol uni\-ers.il dcsolalion the ncxi— a tvdiam 
I fur one short i>e.ison and a charnel-house ever after 
1 firxui’^kam 

! Bedlam ( iMMl'lniu). a Belonging to a road* 
house ; tit for a iiiad-house ‘The hrd/a?n. 
brainslek duehesH.’ Shak —Bedlam beggar, 
) a name anciently given to a iiatient of tlie 


hospital of Bedlam who, being partially 
cured, waa allowed to go at large or a-beg* 

lleSStmiir (bedlam-Or). n. The name given 
by seal hunters to the hooded seal (C^irto- 
phora erietata), when a year old, from its 
frantic cries and actions when it cannot 
escape its pursuers. 

Bedlfonlte (bed1am-it), n. A madman. 
Bed-llnen (bedaiu-en), n. Linen for beds, 
as sheets, pillow-covers. 

Bed-maker (bed'mak-Cr), n. 1. One who 
manufactures beds.— 2. One whose occupa- 
tion is to make beds, as in a college or uni- 
versity. 

Bed-mate 0)cd'mat),n. Abed-fellow Shak. 
Bed-moulding (iied'mdld-ing), ?i Tn arch. 
the mouldings of a cornice which are placed 
below the coronet, consisting of an ogee, a 
list, a large buultiu, and another list under 
the coronet. 

BedOtet (hf^-dAtO. v.f. [Ih’eflx be, and dote.] 
To make to dote. ‘To bedote this queene 
was their intent ' Chaucdtr. 

Bedouin (bed'o-in), n. (Fr. Bludov in, At. 
beddwt, dwellers in the desert. 1 (Jiic of a 
tribe of tiomiidii; Aralis, wlio live in tents 
and are scattered over Arabia, Eg}’pt, and 
other parts of Afiica 

Bedouin (bed'o-in). a. Bolating to the Be- 
douins 

Bed-pan 0>cd'pan), n. 1. A pan for wann- 
ing beds; a wuniiing-pan —‘2. A necessary 
utensil for a person luMlridden 
Bed-pheer, t Bed-pheret (bcd'fer), n same 
as Bed-fere (wliieh sec) 

Bed-plate, Bed-piece (bed'pirit. bed'pes), n. 
Ill mech tlie sole-plate or foundation -plate 
of an engine, A'c 

Bed-post (bed'pbst), n. 1 In old liedstcads a 
)»ost fixed at the side to kee]) tin* clothes from 
fulling off One was placed on each side. - 
In the Ixeinkling of a bed-post, with the ut- 
most rapidity, a phrase derived from the 
eonimon prnetii^e of resorting to bod-posts 
as weapons of attack or defence. Brewer. 

I'll do it instantly, tn the tnnnklinj; of a hed-fost 
ShaatvrU 

2 A post at the corner of a bedstead sup- 
iMirting the canopy. 

Bed-presser (bed'pres-Ar). n A lazy fellow- 
one wlio loves his bed. Shak. 

Bedrabble (be-dral/bl), v.t 'lo bedraggle 
Afngeley 

. Bedraggle (be-drag'gl). v t. pret * pp. he- 
I draggled; ppr bedraggling [Prelix be, and 
■ draggle ] 'I’o soil, as gannents wiiitdi are 
suffered, in walking, to reach tlie dirt ; to 
soil by drawing along on mud. 

Bedral (bed'rul), n. A beadle. [Scotch.] 

I'll bar her before presbytery and synod ; I'm I 
a minister niyscl', now that Vnxdedrai man inli.ilii 
p.msli . . 

Bedralt n. A person who is bedrid. 

John Knox [Scotch ] 

Bedreinte|t pp Bedrt'ncrhed ; thoroughly 
wetted. Chaucer. 

BedrenchOH'-drensh'), v.t [TTeflx he, and 
drench j I'u drench , to soak ; to saturate 
witli moisture. ‘Such crinisnii temjiest 
should hedrench tlie green lap of King 
Kicliard’s laud ’ Shak. 

Bedrid, Bedridden (lied'rid. bed'rid-n), a 
[Bed mud ride; A Sax ^rdnda, one eoiifliied 
to bed; the noun has been transformed into 
a participial adjective. ] (..'oiifliicd to the hed 
by age or infirmity ' Lies he not bedrid f ' 
Shak. ‘Old fcedndden palsy ' Tennyeon 
Bed-rite, t Bed-rl^tt (bed'rit), u [Bed 
and rile or right. ] The privilege of the mar- 
riage bed *No bed-right shall be paid till 
Hymen’s tonii be ligbtt'd.’ Shak. 
Bed-room (bed'rom). n. l a roimi or auart- 
' nient intcuided or used for a bed : a lodging 
' room 2 1 Kiuitii in a bed. 

ThiMi b\ your sulc no hed-room me deny Shak. 

Bedrop (bf -dropO, r t I ITeflx be, and drop ] 
' 'I'o sprinkle, as with drops, to variegate 
with sjKits; to speckle ‘Scales bedrvpjied 
w itii gold ’ Ptnie 

i Bed-ecrew (bed'skro), n. A powerful ma- 
! chine for lifting or moving laigo bodies ; a 
barrel-hcrew (which see) 

Bedsistert (bed'sis-tfT). n a concubine. 

It is not much to be wondered at that we lost M- 
Tistfrior rencnlnne htatdiuard Hall 

Bed-site (iK'd'sit). n. A recess in a room for 
u ited 

Bed-sore (lied'sor), n. a ver>' troublest^me 
, kind of sore liable to appear on patients 
! long coiiniied to lied, and either unable or 
not allowed to change their position. Bed- 
sores occur at the parts pressed by the weight 


hair 

Ited 
Sir If Stotl 


FAte, fir, fat, fall; iih\ met. h^r; pine, pin; uOte. nut. move; tflbe. tub, bgll; oil. pound; u, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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of the body, chiefly about the region of the ' 
battocks, the heel, 

Bed-Staff (bed'Btaf), n. Same as Bed-pott, 1. 
Bedstead (bed'eted), n. A frame for sup- j 
jtorting a bed. 

Bed-stops (bed'steps), n. pi Steps for as- 
cending a bed. 

Bed-Stone (bed'stdn). u. Tlie lower or sta- 
tionary millstone. K H. Knight. 

Bedstraw (bed'strft). n. 1. Straw put into 
a bed to make it soft.— 2. The popular name 
of the different species of Galium. See 
Galium. 

Bed-swervert (bed'sw6rv.6r). n. One that 
swerves from Ills bed ; that is, one who is 
false and unfaithful to the marriage vow. 

She's 

A bedrwerver, even as bad as those 

That vul|;ars ijfive buld'st titles. Shak. 

Bed-tldk (bed'tik). n. A case of strong linen 
or cotton cloth fur containing the feathers 
or other materials of a bed ; ticking. 
Bed-time (bed'tlm), n. The time to go to 
rest; the usual hour of going to bed 
Bedudc (be-dukO. v.t [Prefix he, and duck.] 
To duck ; to put the head under water ; to 
immerse. 

To the flood he came, . . . 

And deepe himself htducked in the siiine. Spenser. 

Beduke (bc-dfik'). V. t [Prefix he, and duke.} 
To make a duke of. Swi/t. 

Bedimff (be-dung'), v. t. [Prefix he, and dung ] 
To cover with dung 'Bedunged with cal- 
umny and tllUi * Dr. P Fuller. 

Bedust (bo-dustO, v.t. [Prefix he, and dust } 
To sprinkle, soil, or cover with dust. 
Bedward (bed'werd), adv. \Bed, and ward, 
in the direction of.] Towards bed. Shak 
Bedwarf (be-dwgrf'), v.t. [Prefix he, and 
dtvarf.] To make little ; to stunt or hinder 
the growth of. ‘Those whom yon hedimrf 
mid ^MC^ple by your poisonous ineilicines ' 

Bed- work Work done in bed. 

or as in bed, that is without toil 'Bed- 
work, mapnery. closet-war ’ Shak. [Kare ] 
Bedye (be-ar). v.t [Prefix be, and dye J To 
dye ; to stain. ‘ Fields with .Saraziii blood 
hedyde ' Spenser 

Bee (be), n [A Sax he6, ht, Icel. hj), Hw. 
lian hi, 1) hij, hije, (1 hieue, (). and JTov G 
beie, Ir and Gael, heaeh, a bee 1 1. An in 
sect of the genus Apis. (See Apis ) 'I’ho 
species are niimerouH, the honey-bee being 
the most interesting toman. It lias been 
kept in hives from the (ioiliest periods for 
its wax and honey It lives in swarms or 
societies of from 10.000 to fiO.OOO individ- 
uals I'liese swarms contain three classes 
of bees — the females or queen bees, the 
males or drones, and the imperfect nr un- 
ileveloped females, called lu’uters, consti- 
tuting the working bees. In eacli liive or 
Hwann there is only one female or queen, i 
whose sole office is to propagate the species i 
It IS much larger than the other bees. > 
When a queen dies a young working bee , 
three days (dd is selected, its cell is enlarged | 
by the partitions being broken down, its 
food changed to royal jelly or paste, and it 
grows into a queen. The (pieen lays 2000 
eggs a day, or 100,000 a .vear. 'Phe drones 
sc-rve merely for impregnating the »,uc<in. 
after whieh they are destroye.l by the neu- 
ter,-. Tliese last are tlie labourers of the 
hive They collect the lioriey, form the (jcHs, 
and feed the other liees and tlie young 
Tliey are furnished with n proboscis by 
which they suck the Imiiey from flowei-s, 
ami a ne nth by which they swallow it, and ' 
tlien COL vey it to the hive in tlieir stomaeiis, | 
whence they disgorge it into the eells The | 
pollen of flowers settles on the hairs witli 
\irhieh their btuly is covercii, wheiiee it is | 
collected into pellets i»y a brii.sfi on thoir ! 
second pair of legs, and depfisitcd in a hoi ! 
low in the third pair. It is called bee ‘bread, ' 
and IS the food of the larvui or young The 
adult bees feed on honey The w'ax was at ' 
one time supposed to be formed fr«»in pollen 
by a digestive process, but it is now ascer- 
tained that it is formed by secretion from , 
the honey. The females and neuters have 
a barbed sting attached to a bag of puifton, 
which flows into the wound inflicted hy the 
sting. When a hive becomes overstocked a 
new colony is sent out uiuler the direction 
of a (iueen bee. This is called swarming. 
Besides the common bee (A. rnelUAca) there ■ 
ftre the A./ascieata, domesticated in Egypt; ! 
Uie A. liguMtiea, or Ligurian liee of Italy and j 
Greece, introduced into England; the A imi- ! 
«o^of Madagascar, the A. tndiM, dm. —2. An ' 
•ssemblage oi persons who meet to engage 

ch, ekain; £h. Sc. lock; g, go; j, job; 


in united labour for the benefit of an indivi- 
dual or family; as, a quilting bee; a husking 
bee.&c. [American.]- Spelling toe, au assem- 
blage of persons for the piirimse of exercis- 
ing themselves, or comparing their acquire- 
ments. in spelling. Freiiuently prizes are 
competed for. Competitions in other ac- 
complishments, as geography, music, drc., 
have also bean held imder the name of bees. 
The systi'm is American.— 3. Faut a piece 
of hardwiMul^ generally elm. bolted to the . 
outer end of the bowsprit, to rove the fore- , 
top-mast stays tlirough. t’alleil also Bee- , 
block. —To have a bee (or bees) in the head, 
(a)t to be choleric {b) To be restless or 
uneasy. B Jonson. (c) To bo somewhat 
crazy. 

She's willies crack-br.'uncd and A<>> her in he* 
head Sir 11 ' Sn/.' 

— To have a bee in one's bonnet, to Ik* a 
little crack-brained or crazy ; to be flight} . i 
[Hcntch. ] ; 

Beebee (b»'-i)^')> [Anglo-Indian.] 1. A i 
lady —2. A Hindu coticubiiio i 

The sot let V of the sLitioii does liuerferc in such j 
cases ; Hitil though it iloes not mind beehtes nr thrir ‘ 
friends, it rightly taboos litiii who ciitert.iilis their 
nvals /r. H ku\seU. j 

Bee-bird 0»e'l»6rdX n. A local name of the ! 
spotted flycatcher (Miiseieapa gnsola), so i 
culletl from its catching bees j 

Bee-block (be'blok). n. See BKK. 3 ; 

Bee -bread (tie'bred). n A brown bitter | 
substance, the pollen of flowers collected by 
bees as food for their young See JlKK. 
Beecb (beclt). }i [A. Sax beee. h6e, Icel. 
biik, Sw bok. Hail bog, I) beuk, G. buehe, 
a lieecli; the word is cognate witli L ,fagus, 
a beech, Gr p/ov/ow, the csciileut oak Tlie 
root ineatiiiig of the wortl is 8t*eii in Gr. | 
phagein. Skr bhag, to eat, tlie tree origi- 
nally receiving its name from its nuts being 
eaten by tiie eat ly tribes /IitoAr is identical 
with tins word, beuig so called from the use 
of iK'echeii boards tii* IhiocIi bark for writing 
on in early times. See Book | A tree of tlu' 
g<'nuHFagiis.tuit order f^ipiilihTa* Tliecoin- 
inon or Euroiwan beech (F sylvofien) grows 
to a large size, wltli brunches forming a 
beautiful head with thick folhq^e 'J'lic bark 
IS smooth and of asilvery cast The lnu;^l or | 
nuts arc eaten by swim*, poultry, oxen, and I 
otlier nnimuis, and yield agood oil for lamps | 
Iteei'h IS not niileh used in building, as it | 
soon rois in daiiqi places, but it is nsi d as j 
piles in places where it is (‘onstantly wi;i i 
It is nianufaetiired into u great variety of j 
tools, for which it is fitted on neeount of its | 
great hardness ami uniform texture, ami is | 
also exteiisix’ely nseil in iiiakiiig fiiriiitiirr i 
Varieties of beech with cidourcd leaves are 
fre(|iiuiitly seen in pleasiii’e-groiindh ; a red 
colour prevails in tlie F /ernojuiea of , 
America. 

Beech -coal (Iteclilfol). n Cliarcoal from 
beech woud. 

Beechen (beehVn), a (‘onsi.stiiig of the w i k u1 
or bark of tiie beech, belonging to tlie beech , 
as, a beechen vessel. 

Ills .igi'd ht.ul. (.rfiwiml with /'re, hen wrr.ttli, 

Scciiinl like .1 poll ol i\y III till teeth 

<^f winter lio.tr Ar,i/i 

Beech-finch (bcch'fliish), n. Tin* cliaflinch I 
(Pnugitln rfrtehs) (Local | 

Beech-gall (becb'gal), /< A gall orexcres- | 
fence Pirmed bv inserts on tJie la'ccJi ' 

Beech-hopper (tH>rh'liop-er), II (me of the j 
('oletipterjt. (hrhestehjmji. tamily Ciircnlio 1 
iiidir «»r weevils, ili Htiiietlxe tti In'cch-trees, 
laying their eggs between tlie two surfaces 
of tlieir leaves ' 

Beech-mast (beeli'mast), n Tin* mast or ' 
mits of the beeeli-tree, fniiii which an oil Is ' 
expressed The cake whieh remains after 
the t»il has been exprevittid is a good fatten' 
ing foinl for oxen, sw’ine, ami iMniltrv. lait 
i.-i injunouH to homes .See Bkkch oii, 
Beech-nut (bedi'nuti, n One of the nuts 
or fruits of the beech The iiuU aie trmn 
giilar, ami inelosed in a spinv capsule or 
husk 

Beech-oil (iMV.iroil), n A Idaml fixed oil 
expresseil from the mast or riiitn of the 
heceh-tree It is used in Picardy luid in 
other parts of Frunee instead of iiutter, lint 
it IS said to occa.sioii heaviness ami pains in 
the stomach 

Beech-tree (bech'tre),n The lieeeh (which 
see). 

Beechy (liOch'i), a Made of lateeh; consist- 
ing of beeches ' A beechy garland ' /'A 
Fletcher (Kare 1 

Bee-eator itie'6t-er), n. a bird that feeds 
on bees There are several species included 


in the genus Merops, of which Uie if. api- 
aster of Europe is remarkable for tlie bril- 
liancy of its plumage. 

Beef (hef), n. [Fr. bentf, from L. ton. bovis, 
Gr. bous for hove, an ox ; Ir. and Gael bo, 
\V huw, Skr. go, a cow.] 1. An animal of the 
box’ino gcuiis, whether ox, hull, or ctiw, in 
the full-grown state. [In this, xvhieh is tlie 
original sense, the word has a plural, beeves. 
but sometimes formerly beejs. The singular 
is obsolete.] 

These* .irc the beasts whlGi ye slialt cat ; the bee/, 
the sheep, ami the ijuat. Dcut xiv 4, Bible 1^,-8 

A hcril of breves, f.iir nxen. .iiul fair kiiic. AliUtni 
A poiiiul of mail's flesh, taken troiii a man, 

Is not So estiiii.ilile, pmm.ible neither. 

As flesh of iniittous, /rr/v, or (;iiats. Shak 

2 The flesh of an ox, hull, or cow when 
killed: in this sense the word 1ms no phiral 

3 A coniiuun uiime in the south of KnglumI 
for certain limestone strata of the I'nrlieck 
series, in which the carbonate of lime l^ 
fibrous 

Beef (bef). a. (’onsisting of the flesh of the 
ox or bovine kind. Swi/t 
Beef-brained (berbramn, a Same as Bee/- 
wilted ‘'J'lie most hee/-brawed sensualist’ 
Tuniieirs, quoted by Latham 

Beef-eater (berct-t^r). n l Oue that eats 
beef; hence, a stout tlesliy ninii 2 An 
African iuscssorial binl, of the genus Lhi- 
pliaga, timt feeils on the larva* tvliich nestle 
under the hides of oxen. See Bi'I'IIAua 

ll'HIliill.V CiUlMi- 

tlend to lie n 
eorrnption of 
Kr bujf'etier, 
one who guards 
the myal buf- 
fet, from hufet, 
a side -board, 
skoat, however, 
points out tliai 
this derivation 
iH a mere guess, 
and refeiw to 
Iten .lonsoii as 
using 'eater' in 
the sense of a 
servuiit, and 
tlie use of ‘ptiw- 
iler-beef (timt 
iK.salt beef) lull' 
ber’iii theseiise 
of a man - ser- 
vant I One of 
tin* yeomen of 
the royal guard, 
wlio, siiiee tin* 
time of Henry 
VII . have at- 
tend(*il the so- 
vereign at state 
bainiuets, and 
on othei so- 
lemn oeca- 
Hions 

t liiiriis li.td bi'giiii til form .« siii.ill sl.imHiig ariity 
111 frit tiiat witliiMit oiiif lii-ttcr protn tioii tlian timt 
li till' ti.iiii baiiils .iml brr/r.iOi 1 In-, p.il.u c iim:l pi't 
‘Oil wiiiikl si..trLi Iv l>(- *>(.*' no m tbr vi< imtv of ,1 ^rc.tt 
I iiv sw.iriiiiiig Willi warlik'- I'lftli Moiiarc liy im-ii who 
Imit lici ii In*,! (Iisti.iiuicil .f/iifiiii/iiy 

Beefing (bef'ing). n. l A hulloek fit for 
slaiigliter [ITovinciul. ) 2 An up]de pre- 

sorvt'd by being dried in an oven and pressed 
fiat 

Bee -flower (bu'floii-£r). n same us Bes- 

ore his 

Beef-stoak (herstak), n. A steak or slico 
of tK*ef, particularly when broiletl or for 
broiling 

Beef-toa (berie), n. A liglit ami nutritioiiH 
soup made from tin* flesh <if the ox, of wliieli 
the ehemicul eotistitiienth are gelatine, ul- 
bumiiniiis iiiatter, and kreatiiic, osinazome, 
fat, lactic acid, saecimrine iiiatUT, and a 
substance reseiiibliiig tlieiin* Beef-tea from 
being easy of digeHtion is recommeTided fur 
invalids and eonvulesceiits 

Beef-wittod (berwit-ed), a With nti more 
wit than an ox; dull in ink'lluet; heavy 
headed, stupid "I'hon mongrel, beef-witted 
lord ’ Shak 

Beef- wood (hef'wud), n. The tindier of 
some species of Aiistralfaii trees heloiigiiig 
to the geniiH Gasiiariiia It is of a reiidish 
colour, hard, and close-grained, witli dark 
and w'hitish streaks It is chiefly us«‘d in 
fine oniamental work. 

BM-garden (hC*'gar-dn), n. A garden or in- 
closure to set liee-hives in; an apiary Afor- 
timer. 

Bee-glue (I>e'g10). n. A soft, unctuous mat- 
ter with which bees cement tlie cuiiilm to 


Beef-eater (horet-er), n 



Itrcf c.iItT 


ft. Ft. toa; ng, nhig; Tit, then; tli, thin: w, u>ig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— Hee Kev. 
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the hives and close up the cells. Called 
also Propidii. 

Bee-hatlW (lidliflk), n The honey-buzzard 
(Pernii apivorui), so called from preying on 
nymenopterous insects, such as wasps, Ac. 
liCpidopterous insects of the genus Hesia are 
also often called iiee-hawks or bee-hawk 
moths. 

Bee-hive (liS'hIv), n A case or box intended 
as a liHbitation for tiees 8ee IIlVK 

Beehlve-houee (l)6'hiv-hou8), n. The popu- 
lar name of certain very ancient conical 
buildings in Ireland, of no great size, formed 
by long stones, the upper layer always over- 
lapping the one lieiicath it. Hn cement is 



riechivp.lirtiisps nf C.iiirmniii.irtiirech. co. Kerry, 


earliest centuries of our era from L. inf 
bibero, to drink (dffrer, biver gradually 
giving bior, bier)\ comp. It. here, bevere, 
drink, from L. bibere.] 1. An ^coholic 
liquor made from any farinaceous grain, but 
generally from barley, which is first malted 
and ground, and its fermentable substance 
extracted by hot water. To this extract or 
infusion hops or some other plant of an 
agreeable bitteniess are added, and it is 
then lK)iled for some time Imth in concen- 
trate it and to extract the useful matters 
from the hops. The liquor is then suffered 
to ferment in vats, the time allowed for 
fennentation deiiending upon the (jiiality 
and kind of beer, and after it has 
liecome clear it is stored away or 
sent to the market The beers 
of England and France, and for 
the most part those of (Germany, 
become gradually sour by contact 
<»f air. This defect does nut be- 
long to the Itccrs of Tlavaria, 
winch nia> be preserved at plea- 
sure in half-full casks as well us 
full ones without deterioration. 
2 A fermented extract of the 
ro<»tH and other parts of various 
plants, ns ginger, sprncc-sa)), mo- 
lasHCh, bc*et, &e. 

Beer-chiller (i)er'cliil-6r), n A 
vesHid set near or over the fire 
to take the chill off l>cer. JJirkemt 


Beer-engine fber'en-Jin). n A 
hydraulic ninehiiie foi raising 
used, ami the stuiies are vei'} iiiueli in their ' beer and other liquors out of a cask in a 
iiafiinil state These houseb oecur single or I cellar 


clustered, the former often beside oruiories. 
and so believed to have bituii the dwellings 
of pnests, file latter Hometiincseneinded by 
a stone wall for defence Sometiines they 
eonluin more tiian one apartment Houses 
of this kind (ariir also in tli<‘ Western Isles 
of Heutlaiid ; and tlie ‘ IMcis' iionses' of tiie 
east eoast, tlioiigli differing in being under- 
ground, resemble tliem in tlieir inode of con- 
striietion 'I'liey are referred to the jicriod 
from tlie scveidli to the twelfth eentury 

Bee-house (iie'lums), n. A house or reposi- 
tory bir liees; an apiary UoUinmith 

Beeld(beld), n A plare of refuge; shelter: 
proteedon (Old and provincial English 
and Seidell ] See IlKIMi 

rill'. Imisdiii son sli.iU !h thj herld 

Beele (bOi), n flTnliubl.> a form of bill, a 
niattoek; eonip 1> hi)l, <i bril,n liutebet | 
A kind of plekaxe use'd by miners for sepa- 
rating the ores from the rocks in wliicU 
tlie.i lie 

Bee-line (be'lm), n The most direct or 
straiglit way from one point to another, us 
that of liees in returning loaded witli liuiiey 
to their hives lAmennui ] 

Beelsebubtlie erze-bub), n (Ileb baal, lord, 
and zebub, a fly | A god of the riiilistiiie.s 
who bad a fumoiis temple at Ekroii He 
was worshijqied as the destroyer of flies 

Beelzebul (be-er%e biil), n I Ileb Imal, lord, 
and zfbul, dung ] A name given by tlie .lews 
to the priiiee of demons, being an opprobri- 
ous eliange on the lerni lioflzebub The 
word is ineorivetly written lb‘ffzebnb in the 
New Tes* ament at Mat x 2.^ ami xii 21.27 
See ll.VAl, 

Bee-master (be'nms-tt'>r), n tine who kt;c]iB 

bees 

Beemolf (be'mol), n In iinmc, a seimtoiie 
or half note linrun 

Bee-moth (l>e'motli), n A moth from wbom> 
eggs ar»‘ prodiieed eatorpillars wbieb Infest 
bee hives It in the UuUrna crrt'uua (md- 
fiomd/tfl of naturalists 

Been (iH'>ii). jtp. of /a* (which see) 

Been,! Bent(bcMi, ben), pl of pres ind of 
bt* H’ontr for f«"-en J Are ‘ Alle oiir lords, 
w liieli that fa*n ysluwe ' Chnuerr 'Assem- 
tded been ii seiiaW grave and stout.' Pinr- 
/ax 

Been (ben), » A fivtted stringed iustrii 
nieiit of miisie nf the guitar kind, having 
iiiiieteen frets - used in India. 

Been,! n ;*f Hoes 

riici iiiiiMiuiroOc as doth a swarm of i 

Bee-orchis (be'or-kis). n. A Hritisli plant, 
Opbnfit otn/era: an orchid with a liee-like 
flower See tleilKY.s. 

Beer (her), n. I A Hax beAr, bt'er or nie, also 
liquor in gt'iieral; t> Fris hiur, bier, O.U.lt 
pioe, hitn. leel bjarr (borrowed fniiii the 
Hennanie. air being the Scaiidinaviaii wonl). 
I» and ti bier, Ir. and Hael. Voir (pi-obably 
borrowed) lK?er. Hrimin is iiieliiietl t(» rt»- 
gaixi tills wiml as a noun formed in the 


Beer-house (lieiiious). n. A bouse wlicre 
malt liquors are sold, an ale-honst' 
Beeriness (beFi-iies). n 'Jiic state of being 
beery or intoxicatiMi, dninkeiiness [Low ] 
Beer-measure (iH'r'me-zlmr). n An olil 
English measure by which ale and In-er 
wert! sold ' 

Beer-money (ber'innn-i). n. An ullowanee < 
of Iff per iliiy granted to the Hritisli soldier , 
in 1SUU in addition to his ]>iiy, us a substitute 
for an ullowanee of beer or spirits, also, an ; 
allowance given to domestic servants in 
England in lieu of beer, to save trouble in 
serving it out, or waste i»y leaving the cask 
open 

Beer-prooess (beripro-ses), v In photori a j 
collodnm process wherein the plate, after 
Iniving been sensitized and washed in th(‘ 
usual milliner, is flipped in or %vuHiied over 
witli an infusion of mult or beer: the pro- I 
eess bus little to reeoinnieiid it except its ' 
8inip1icit,v 

Beer-pull (iieFpul), n Tlio handle of a - 
lHH>r-piimp; also the punqi itself 
Beer-pump (her 'pump), n. a pump for 
beer, especially for raising lH*er from tlie 
eelliir to Hie bar in a In'cr-sbop 
Beer-shop (lier'shop), n A shop where malt 
li<|Uors are sold; an ule-liouse 
Beer-stone (buFston). n An argillaeeous 
and siliceous freestone dug from quarries 
at liver, 10 miles west of Lyme Kegis, at the 
passing of the chalk into tlie groeiiband 
Beer-swilllng (imFsw'il-ing), a Drinking 
beer in large measure. 


Ill 

1 laiK'Miian ull 


(:opciih.igen : 
llnil 


h.ivc drunk >i>iir 


Beery (bcFi), a \ Hcrtalning to or reseiii- 
bling beer, stained or soiled with lK*er 
•Tiie sloppy, beery tables' Thackeray 
2 Addicted to bwr; atfeeted by beer, in- 
toxieatiul, peituiiiing to iiittixieution; maud- 
lin 

Tlicrt* was n fair |iro|Mtrtion nf kindiioss iti R,»velnc, 
l>«l it w.vs of .1 tfffj ,tiid bungling sort 

Oreiye / /i.V 

Beestie, Bhestle (bes'ti), N iifind bUudUt i 
An Imunii water-carrier, wlio supplies tlo- 
iiiestie estublUhinents w-itli w-ater fi-om the 
ncaiest river or res<*rvoir by means of a 
slieep-skiti bucket (»r bag 

111 piirtu iil.ir there i«, .1 queer crciture, like wli.ii I 
l.uu i .1 broMiur ^llf>llld be, c.illed ,1 'bfe\tte or 
't’ttfstif ’ wliiisL* s|K'u.il L.'illing Is fo fill the Kiths in 
(h.ii relri-siiiiig .ipartnient of IkmIiIi .mil tiixun .it- 
t.u livd U> cicry in.u.in bedroom .tAii/.of 

Also w'ritten Pheedy. 

Beestings (iH'^st'ing/). n pi [A. sax. bSetiny, 
beast. Si, beestnnik, D biest, biedemelA. 
( 1 . fitrxfinifeA.I The first milk given by a 
cow after calving 

Bees'-wax (be/'waks). 11 The wax secreted 
by liees. and of wliieh their cells are eon- 
struetetl Stn* Wax 

Bees-wlng (beFwmg). n A gauzy film in 
iiort wiiieN iiidic.ative of age, much esteemed 
by eoiiiioisseiirs 


Scott, from under bushy eyebrows, winked at the 
apparition of a bwes-iuine. 7'haekeray. 

Beet (bet), n. [A. .Sax. beta, beU, D. biet, O. 
beete,VT.bette— horroved from h. beta.] A 
plant of the genus Beta, nat. order Cheno- 
podiacesB. The common or red beet (i^ta 
vulftarie) is a native of the south of ^rope, 
and was introduced into Britain in 1059. 
There are many varieties in cultivation- 
some with long taper roots, and others with 
flat roots like turnips. The root furnishes 
a lar^ portion of sugar, which is manufac- 
tured in France, Germany, Ac., on a great 
scale. Beet has been used, in place of malt, 
in the inaniifacturo of beer The white or 
Sicilian l>eet is Beta Ciela 
Beet-fly (bet'fli), n A two-winged insect 
(Anthuinyia betof) infesting crops of nian- 
gold-wurzcl and otlier varieties of licet, on 
whose leaves it deposits its eggs, the larv» 
afterwards devouring the soft parts It is 
less titan tlie liuuse-tly. 

Beetle (be'tl>, n. | \ Sax. hytl, hf'tel, a beetle, 
u mallet, from bedtan, to lieut; L. G betel, 
hotel ] 1. A heavy wooden mallet, used to 
drive w-edges, consolidate earth, <&c. 

If I ili>, fillip me with .1 three-man dee//e. .'thak 

2 A iiiaehiiic for producing figured fabrics by 
pressure fi oni corrugated or indented rollers. 
Beetle (be'tl). v t. l To use a beetle on; to 
beat w ith 11 lieavy wooden mullet, ns linen 
or eottitii (‘loth, as a substitute for mang- 
ling - 2 To })rodncc figures on elotli by 
passing it through a beetle. See Bektle, 
n 2 

Beetle (be'tl), n [A Sax btfel, from bttan, 
to liite.l Any insect belonging to the order 
(hdeoptera (which see) Sometimes, how- 
ever, tlic tenii is used iu a more restricted 
sense, us e({iiiA'aIent to Scaralin'idR*. 11 trilie 
of tills order eni)>ra(‘ing more than :{rH)0 
sppei»‘s, (‘liiiractcrized by eliivntcd anteiinie, 
fissile longitudinally, legs frequentl> deii- 
tated, and wings which linve hard cases or 
sheaths called elytra Beetles vary in size 
from that of a pin's head to the bulk of a 
Ilian 's fist, the largest lieing the eleiilmnt- 
lieetle of Soiitli Ainerica. 4 inches long. The 
• black -lieetles* of kitcliens and cellars are 
cockroaches, and belong to tlie order Or- 
tboptera 

Beetle (be'tl), v.i [From hitel in D E. AifW- 
broieed, alH(» W'ritten bitterbrowetl, Intel, hit- 
ter being from A Sax bitan, to bite, and 
meaning original 1} Hhar]>,hence prominent ] 
To be prominent, to bang or extend out, to 
overhung; to jut. 'Tiie cliff that beetlee 
(►'cr ills base ’ Shak 

Beetle-brow (be'tl-bnm), n A prominent 
brow ‘ Sliagg.\ beetle-brou's ' Carlyle 
Beetle - browed ( la* ' tl - brond ). u i see 
Hkktlk.vi] Having prominent brow'B 'A 
beetU'-browed sullen face ‘ Iltnrell 
BeeUe-head (be'tl-hed), n a Iteetle-headed 
or stupid fellow [Itarc ) 

Beetle-headed (be'tl-bed-ed), a Having a 
head like a beetle or mullet, diiil, stupid 
' Beetledieaded, finp-eured knave ’ Shnk 
Beetle-Stock (be'tl-stok). n 'I'lu* handle of 
a lieetle 

Beetle-Stone (be'tl-ston), n a nodule of 
eoprulitic ironstone, so named from the re- 
semblance of the inclosed coprolite to the 
body and limb of a beetle 
BeeUlng (l>e'tl-mg). a Ikdng pnnninent; 
standing out from the mam body; jutting: 
overhanging 

l',ii.h /’ftf.'iHi: riiiiip.irl .iikI c.icli tower siibhmt.* 

// orti\7vitrtlt 

Beet-master (bel'mns-tc-r). n i<>K. and 
Se beet, to make better, to supply, and mis- 
ter, u want. See Mi.stkk ] Lit. something 
that supplies a want; but often applied to 
an article made to serve the puri»use of, and 
save a )>etU‘r. a substitute. [Scotch.] 

Ni'nt '.III- iMiUirK-fd on tlie advantage of s,i\inK old 
V lotlies t<i be IX li.it slif Citlled beet-masten. to the new. 

.Sir //' iicett 

Beet-radish (bet'r.'id-ish), ». The name 
soinetiiues given to red licet {Beta vuhjaris) 
s\ hen rai.sed tir used for snlatl See Heet. 
Beet-rave (itet'ruv), n [Fr bette-rare.heai- 
i-oot, from L beta. beet, and rajta, a tur- 
nip 1 Sunie as Beet-radish 
Beet-root (la^'rot), n The root of the beet 
plant ; the plant itself Si^c Hket. 
Beetroot-sugar (bet'rot Shn'g^r), n. sugar 
made from the root of the beet. 

Beeve (liev). n. [See Hkef J An animal of 
the bovine genus, os a cow, bull, or ox. [In 
Hie singular rare, and a corruption due to 
the intlueiice of heeres the plural of beej.] 

The) would kno..k down tl e tirrt i>en‘e the) met 
with. Irving. 


Fate, far, fat, fall. iiuh met, ht'r. pine, pin: note, not, move: tube. tub. btiil, oil, pound: u, Sc abi/ne; y. Se ley 


Beevor, n. See Bsatbr, part of a helmet. 
Bea-woxm (be'wdrm). n. An old name for 
the larva of the bee. Itay. 

Befall, Befal (bd-faio, v.t pret. bf/eU; pp. 
befallen; ppr. befalling [A. Sax. htfeallan— 

S refix be, and Jeallan, to fall] To happen 
>; to occur to. I 

But I beseech your nace that I may know 
The worst that mayotfa/i me. ShaJt. 

Befall, Befal (be-faio. V.i. To happen; to 
uome to pass. 

1 have reveal'd this discord which Milton. 

—To befaU of,\ to be the fate of; to become 
of. 

Ho me the favour to dilate at full 

What hath he/alVn ^them, and thee, till now. 

Shak. 

Befana (li& fft'utt), n. rit., from hefania, 
epiphany ] 1. In Italy, a sort of ivitch or 
fairy who is pretended to bring presents to 
children on the eve of epiphany —2. A rag- 
doll exhibited by children or in shops where 
children's things are sold in Italy on the 
eve and day of epiphany, and supposed to 
represent the befana. 

Befaria Qie-fa'ri-a). n. A genus of plants, 
same as Bejaria. See Bkjauia. 

Befell (be-feV). pret. of befall. 

Beffroi (bef'fmi), n An ancient military 
tower, ('ailed also Belfry (which see) 
Beflle, v t Same as Hefyle. 

Befit (bc-fitO, K.f pret «te pp befitted; ppr 
befitting. (Prefix be, and fit] 1.‘To suit; to 
be suitable to; to become 

Thrfl naiiie best thcc. A/ilfou 

2. I'o fit; to furnish with something fit. 
[Rare.] 

(Me) ht-id seriously bffitted liiiii with just such a 
bridle and such a saddle ^ternt 

Befitting (lie-flt'ing), p and a. Suiting, he- 
coming. 'Robes benttiuQ ids degree ’ Dray- 
ton SVN Pit, becoming, suitable, meet, 
proper, decent, aiipropriatc 
Befiatter (be-llat^t^r), v t (Prefix be, and 
flatter ( To flatter; to cajole 
Befiower (iKVflou'(^r), vt ri*reflx be, and 
flower ] To besprinkle or scatter over with 
eruptions or pustules. Jlobhe/t 
Befium (be-fiumO, [Perbaps for befiam 
“ prefix be, and Jlam; or prefix be, and }/</»< 
as in flummery, or led film, a scolf ( I’o 
befool* iiy cajoling language; to Hatter 
(Scotch.! Sir R’ Scott 
Befoam (i>e-fdni'), r t. ( ITeflx he, ami foam ] 
To cover with foam. Drytlen 
Befog (lnVfog'), vt pret. & np befogged; 
ppr befogging [ Prefix be, ami fog ] To in- 
volve in fog; hence, to coniuse 
Befool (iic-foP), v.t [Prefix be, and Jtml ] 
To fiiol; to infatuate; to delude or lead into 
enor 

Till story of Ursula was cuiitrivfd to credu- | 
Ions iiii-ii hultet j 

Before (l»c foi’'), prep (A Sax before, be ' 
fornrii -- prefix be, and foran, fore ( 1 Jn j 
front of; at the fore part of; preceding in j 
space; as. before the house; before llie lire ; 
‘ Who shall gttljc/orc them?’ Milton.— V l In j 
prcHciiec of; in sight of j 

Abr.th.iiii bowed down himself before the (icojih* . 
of the laud Geii xxiii n 

S I nder the cognizance, jurisdit tiun, or ! 
coiisideratinn of. j 

Tin* c.tiise of both parties shall come before the 
JU IjfPS 1-x xsii o 

4. Preceding ill time, as, 1 will return before 
six o'clock. [Like after, this uord often 
precedes a clause, as’ a governing preposi- 
tion, iid thus has the ftinctioii of a con- 
junction 

Before I was afflicted, I went astray Ps cxix 67 
Before this treatise can become of use tw«i [ininls 
•re necessary \unft 

Formerly the clause thus governed liy before , 
was often introduced by the conjunctioii 1 
that i 

Jesus answered and said unto him. Before that ■ 
Philip called thee, , 1 sjiw tlu-c Jii 1 4ii ] 

6. In preference to ; prior to ; liavirig pre- ! 
eedence of in rank, dignity, or the like 

He that coiiieth after me is preferred before me : ■ 
for he w IS A^omiic J 11 1 15 

We think poverty to be infinitely desirable before I 
the torments of covetousness fer Taylor 

The eldest son is before the younger in sure tssmii 

yohuMoi 

—Before the maxt, in or into the condition 
of a cnnmioii sailor; as, to be or to go before 
the mattt; the {lortion of a sliip behind the 
main-mast being reserved lor the officers, 
and never trodden by the common sailors 
except on duty. - Before the wind. (a)(nant ) 
in the direction of tlie wind by its impulse 


(ft) Fig. and eollog. in prosperous circum- 
stances; out of debt or difficulty. 

Before (Im-forO. adv. 1. Further onward in 
place; in front; in the fore part 

I Reaching forth unto those things which are before. 

' Phil. III. I') 

I The battle was before and behind. 9 Chr. am 14. 

2. In time preceding; previously; formerly; 
already. 

You tell me what I knew before. Drytten. 

fThis word is freaiiently used in self-ex- 
plaining compounds, such os hefore-ciUtd, 
before-going, before-mentioned. ] 
Beforenand ( lie -fdr' hand), a. In good 
pecuniary circumstances: having enough to 
meet one's obligations and something over. 
‘Rich and much fte/ore/miMf.’ Bacon. See 
Forehandrd, 3. 

Beforehand (bft-fdriiand). adv. 1. In anti- 
cipation ; in advance : (a) followed hy with, 
and fomiing or completing the predicate of 
a sentence. 

•Vcrii iil.i resolves to be beforehand -with 

tht; il iiigoi Muton 

Tlic l.isi.iite<l .luthor luis been beforehand 7/ tth me. 

.IddtAOtt, 

(ft) Not followed hy with 
Sn th.it they . may be taught be/brehand the 
skill of s)ieaktiig Hooket 


2 t Before there is time for nnytliiug to ho j 
done; before any tiling is done 

Wh.it i*. .1 m.in*s (otitf'tidiiitr with insuperable tlilh- 
t iilties but the rnlhiii' of Sisyphus's stone up the lull, 
uhicli IS soon bejot ehand to return u|h)u him .igaiii. 

S$» A' / ‘/.stranoe 

Beforen,t Befome,t ude. orprep. Before. I 
Chaucet 

Beforetime (lie for'thn). adn. Formerly; of 
old time (Ohsolescerit ) 

Beforetime in Isi.iol. when .1 iiKiii went to inquire 
of Ctod, thus he sp.ike 1 S.uii ix 

Befortiine f ('bc-for^tun), v t fpi'cfi.v be, und 
foTtnne \ To happen ; to betide ‘ 1 wish 
all good befortune y»>n * Shak 
Befoul (be-foiiF). V t. (I'rctlx be, Mul foul 
(-oiiip befyle.] To make foul ; to soil. 
Befreckle (iw frck'l), v t ( I'reflx Iw, and 
freekle ) 'I’o freck; to spot, to colour with 
varitius spots; to vniicgiite ‘Her star- 
befreekled face ’ Drayton 
Befriend (be-frend'), r t [ Prefix be, and 
friend. ] To act as a friend to ; to counten- 
atiee, aid, or lieiiefit ; to assist ; us, fortune 
bejrn luled me. 

Th.if you wcic oiiie tiukiml, befnendx mi: liou “thak 

Befilendment (be frend'mciit), n Act of 
liefrieiidiiig. Fonter (Rare 1 
Befringe (lie-frinj'), vt (Prefix be, and 
fringe J I’o fiirnisli witli n fringe, to atiorii 
as with fringe 

Let in\ dirty leaves 

Befringe the r.iils of Hedlaiii ami .Soho Bofe 

Befur (be-ff'r')t PH’t tt pp befnrrrii ; 
P()r befnrnng (Pietlx Ite, and far j To 
ctiver or siippiy with fur 
Befyie, Befile (Iw fjT). r f (A be/gian 

be, ami f'Qlan, to make filthy, from fvl, 
foul ] To make filthy ; to lN>foul , to soil 
(.Scotch ( 

Beg, Bey 0>eg, ba), n (Turk, begh, pron 
ba ( In Turkey, u governor, nioie par- 
ticularly, till* lord of a sanjak 01 banner 
The titli*, however, is used with no great 
regard Ut accuracy, and is freipicntly given 
to superior officers and iiersons of rank in 
Tunis the lieg or bev is the i>rinrc or king 
Beg (beg), r r. pret & pp tirgged; ppr 
begging fPerba]>8 from the noun beggar 
(which see) More probably, liowever, a 
shortened fonii of an old b*’deginn, bedeeian, 
to beg (the latter found in King Alfred’s 
traiisltttKMi of Pojie Hregor} 'oFanloral Care), 
from riKit bid 111 A .Sax biddan, to beg, to 
ask , comp (rtitli bidagwa, a Iniggar. from 
same root | ]. To ask or suiipl.cale in 

cliarity ‘ Noi Ins seed begging bread ' Ps 
xxxvii 2r» ‘J To ask foi eariicHtly 
Jwsrph (he lH.«ly of Jesus M.it xxvii 58. j 

3 To a.*»k earnestly ; to iieseeclr, to entreat I 
or supplicate with liuniilit> ; as, f begge.d \ 
liiiii to UHt* bis influence in favour of my 
friend. - 4 To take for grunted, to iihsiinie 
without proof, as, to beg tlie question in 
debate 

h.iv# ore hr/'i'ed Miy prim ipl^^ or ‘'Hiip'iMt'ous 
for th'- pro'.f of tills / Jumut 

[The piinsse / beg to is often used as a pollto 
biriiiiila foi iiitrodiii’iiig a question or com- 
nniiiieatioii , as, I beg to iii.|Uire, / beg to 
state It may lie n*gurded as elliptical for 
J beg leave to ( - To beg a jterHonfor a fool, \ 
to Is* appfiirited his giiaidian. 
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In the old caniinon law was a writ . . . under 
which if a man was legally proved an idiut, the profit 
nf his hinds . . . might be granted by the king to any 
subject Such a iierson, when this grant was asked, 
was said to be beofedfor afoot, hates 

~Atk, Demand, Claim, Requin', Beg, Be- 
seech. See under Ask. — STN. To entreat, 
solicit, implore, supplicate, beseecli, peti- 
tion. crave, request, ask. 

Beg (lM5g). v.i To ask alms or charity ; to 
practise liegging: to live by asking alms. 

Ami thus g,ite 1 begg't 
Without bagge other hotel 
But my woiiibe one. fhers Plowman. 
1 cannot dig , to {>e£ 1 am ashamed. Luke xvi 1 

Bega, Biggab (be'ga. Idg'ga), n. [Hind 
bighd ] A Bengal land-measure, about one- 
third of an Englisli acre 
Begad (be-gad'). inter). [A corruption of by 
Ood ( A sort of exclamatory oatli, omplnyed 
to give weight to a statement 

Bejj-ad, madam, 'tis the very sniiir I met 

/ u'Uioff 

Begall (be-gaT), v.t. [prefix be, and gall] 
I'o gull; to fivt, to clmfe, to rub sore. Bp. 
Uall. 

Began (be gun'), pret of begin. 

Begawdt (be-gncD, r.t [Prefix be, and 
gnird | To bedeck with gaudy things 
Forth 

Begem 0»(‘-jt*B('), v t pret. A* pp begemmed; 
ppr Iwge mining ( Prefix /n*. and f/cui J To 
adorn with gems, or as with gems. 

The hiwn begemmed nUh dew-drops .Sir //' .5i off 

Beget (be get'). 1 *. t pret. begot, begat; pl» be- 
not, begotten; pp\. begetting. (A. .Hax begitan, 
bigitan prefix be, and aitan, to get j 

1 To procrcati*, as a fatlier or sire; to 
gi'iicratc ; ah, to beget a son. ' Yet tliey 
a bcanttMUiH ofispriiig sbiill fo'get ’ Milton. 

2 To produce, as an efiect, to caiise to 
exist; to generate, as. luxury begets vice 

‘ liove is begot by fancy.’ Cranville 
Begetter (be-get't^r), n one wlio begets nr 
procreates; a father. 

Beggable (beg'a-bl), a capable of being 
begged. * 'I'hings disposed of ornot beggable ’ 
Butler 

Beggar (beg'giM). n. (Ktymology doubtful 
The old derivation was from bag, in uhich 
case a beggar incant originally one who car- 
ried II bag or wallet Baggri wMiild be con- 
verted into beggar by a slight eliaiige of 
\'owel soiinds, but the siiclling bagger does 
not seem to oeciir anywhere The liug was 
certainly in former times regarded ns the 
distinguishing budge of the heggar ‘It 
iiinst he borne in mind that the hag wqis a 
nnivers.;. ehanicleriHtic of the beggar at a 
time when all I* ulniH weiv given in kind, 
and a licggar is liai'dly ever introduced in 
oiii older writers without mention being 
niiide of Ids bag ’ Wedgwood See the qiio- 
iiition Ih'Iow, and one under BK.d, v i Pru- 
liahly the nanie Is from beghard, heguard, 
the beghards being nieiiilii'niits See IlKd- 
IIAKi’.l l.onetliiil lives by asking alms ot 
iiiukes il bis IniHiiiesH to beg for elmrit> 
IluUlrrc* .111(1 bf££erei 
I .i>.t .iboiil >r-/lr, 

\\ nil liirr brlirs .mil here b.igji'rs 
Of brcdi full yi ramiuid Pin \ Pioinnaii 

2. One who supplicutes with humility ; a 
petitioner in lliis sense rarely iimuI, as the 
word has become a term of contempt 
Wh.it siilijcif. will prc( .moil', kings n-g.ird'' 

A be,'£itr .p« .lies Km sullly l«i lu Ik.ikI /iiydni 

.3 fine wlio assiiines in iirgiinieiit wbut lie 
does not prove 'These HliainefnI beggars 
of principles ’ TillotHun To go or go home 
hy beggar's bush, to gti to ruin Breim, 
Beggar (beg'gi^r), r f To rediii'e to heggary, 
to iiiipoveiisb, ./q/ to cxliuiist the resoiirees 
of. toexliaiist ‘ Jt beggared all deHcrijitioii ' 
Shak With < 1 / ' Beggu red of \i\ooi\' Shak 
Whose hc.ivy h.ind h.illi l.ow'd you K. Ihr gr.ive, 
And fiTfrar'd ymirs lor evt r '•hat 

BeggarllneBB(heg'gf'r-li nes). « 'I'lieslatenf 
beiiigbeggurb. meanness, extreme j»overt> 
Beggarly (bcg'gf'i-li). a in the < omiition of 
or becoming 11 beggar, extremely indigent, 
poor, nie.'di. ( onfMiiptilib* iis<-d of persons 
and things ' A beggarly account of ciiipl> 
boxes ’ Shak 

Bf.’^arly .ins. lh.it is, Ihose sins whn h idlenr-ssand 
l.fgy.irv usually hrlr.iy inen in, sutli .is lying, fl.illr ry, 
‘K .liiii,'. .ind <lis .iM.iilalKui ffr J.nim 

Beggarly t (beg'gi’*r-li), adv Meanly, indi- 
gently. despicably 

It I- his dclighl to dwell bri’ji'ar/y J/i'iUrr 

Beggar-my-nelghbourfbeg'gfT-mi na'iM’r). 
n. A .'ll I Id's game at cards In one variety 
of It the players bold tlie cards witli the 
backs upwards, and lay down one alternately 

w. wig; W'h. M'ftlg, zb, azure - See Kkv. 
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till an honour is turned up, which hai to be 
paid lor at the rate of four cardi for an 
ace, three for a king, Ac., and the game 
goes on thus till one has gained all the 
other’s carda 

B«ggar’a-Uoe (beg^gerz-lis), n. The vulgar 
name of Galium Aparina or goose-grass, 
because its burs stick to the cdotlies, and 
somewhat resemble these vermin. The 
name is also sometimes given to certain 
other plants of the same character in this 
resiK'ci, as in America to some species of 
Kcliinospernium 

Beggary (beg'g^r-i), n. l. The state of a 
beggar, a state of extreme indigence. —2. A 
Biate of bareness or deftciem'y * The free- 
dom and the bngjary of the old studio.' 
TfMckeray. 

Beggy (beg'i), n. Hame as Beg, Bey. 

7 here useij to be a sfill more powerful nersonage 
at the head of the Ourf, called the Div.iii tifxxy- 

firou^iutm 

Beghard, Beguard (be-gfird'). n. [LL 

begharduM, (J, beghart, Fr. fn^gurd, Mgimrd; 
ongin doubtful, )>erhapx fntin h L. and Ro- 
mance baga, K. bun, anil tornu -ard, -/larl] 
(hie of a body of religious cnthusiustH which 
arose in Flanders in the thirteenth century 
'I'hey disclaimed the authority of princes, 
and refused to suluiiit themselves uncondi- 
tionally to the rules of any order, imt lioiind 
theinselves to a life of extreme sanctity 
without iiect'ssarily (juitting their seiuilar 
vocations On account of heretics of all 
sorts retreating into thesi' half- spiritual 
communities they were, in the latter half of 
the fourteentli century, subjected to severe 
persecution, and were gradually dispersed, 
or joined thc^ onlera of Dominicans and 
Franciscans. Their history during the 
middle ages is much mixed up with that of 
the iteguines 

^gUd (be-gild'), 1 } t. IPretlx he, and gUd."] 
To gild ' Ib'idc- laces bcf/ilf ' B Johmoh 
Begin (b6>gin'). •> < pret began; pp. itegun; 
ppr. beginning Tlie pret. begun is oc(‘a- 
Mionally mot with in jKjetry, but raivly else- 
wbere. (A Max. hcrpHUfin. to lH*gin -prettx 
he, and giniutn, to iiegin, pret. gann, the 
gan so fnaiueiitly used in O K as an anxili- 
arv did; us, ‘ Ills Idisse nan he tyne (lose) ' 
Piere Plowman | I 'I'o nave an original or 
first existence . to take rise ; to commence 
‘ .Made a selfish war begin ' Tennyaon - 
2 Toihitbe first act; to enter uiam some- 
tiling new; to take the first step ; as, fn-gin, 
my muse 

fvery tin V t<i repent yep\ 7'itv/er 

To beiiin with, (a) to enter upon first, to 
use or employ first; im. to begin with the 
Latin grammar; to begin with prayer (ft) To 
make the ttrst of a scri»*s i>f siattmieiits . as, 
to begin with, I do nut like its ciduiir, ilion 

1 objcj't to its pers]H*ctivc. Ac 

Begin (lie-gin'). r f 1 'I'o do the first act of; 
to enter on; to coinnionce 

Yr tivniplis of .Siilviiui, /'rii’tM the song /V/V 

2 To trace from anything, as the first 
ound, to date the beginning of 

I hr .ipiistlr onr kiiiiwlrdgr in the i rtMinres 

«ilni h le.nls ns t<i tlu’ knowleilge ol Untl / <>■ t-e 

Syn 'I’o <’ommcnce, originate, initiate, cuter 
upon, set nbont 

Beglnn® t (be-gm'). n. Ilfginning. 

I rt ni» M lilt thrr ilisiii.iv 
Thr liiinl /•lyinuf tli.il iiirrls tin c in tin- dorc 

Beginner (be-gln'cr). n l. The person who 
iH'giris. he tiiat originates, the agent who is 
the cause; he whi» tirst leads otT, an author 
•Where are the vile begmio I's of this fra> ?' 
Shak 2 One wlio first ciiteiH upon any art, 
si'icnec. or business, one who is in tlic rudi- 
ments. a > oung practitioner often implying 
want of expenenec ‘A sermon of a new 
beginner ' Swi,ft 

Be^nlng (bc-gln'ing), n 1 The first cause; 
origin I 

Iain llie nnd the ending i S. 

2 That which is first ; the first state ; cum- 
inenccmcnt; entrance into licing 

III the l,ud crc.ited tin. hc.oirn .tinl (he 

earth l.eii i i 

.'t The rudinieiits, first gn>uiid,or nuiterials. 

Mighty things from sm.ill grow S'*e\tiien 

Beglnnlnglees (bc-giu'lng-les), a. Having 
no licgimiing. 

Begirt (iic-gi'nl’), r t pret A pp begirt, be- 
girded: npr begirding |Pl•efl.\ fw. and tfird; 
A Sax hegyrdan ) 1 To Idiid with a band 
or girdle. — 2 To surround ; to inclose ; to 
encompass. 

I’thcr s -son 

xtVjro/ with Uritish «n<l Annorli. knight&. Miiten 


Baglrtt (bd^6rt'), v.t. To begird; to en- 2. To evade; to frustrate, 
compass. ‘To begirt the Almighty throne 
beseeching or besieging ' Miltmi. 

Beglertieg OKsgaAr-beg), n [Turk. begUr- 
begi, lora of lords, one who has authority 
over several begs. See Bkg.] The governor 
of a province in tlic Turkish Empire, next 
in dignity to the grand vizier. Each b<^- 
lerbcg has three ensigns or staffs, trimmed 
with a horse-tail, to distinguish him from a 
pasha who has two, and a beg who has but 
one 

Be^erbe^c, BeglerbegUk (beglftr-beg- 
llk), n A Turkish province under the rule 
of a liuglerbeg. 

Begloom (be-gl6m0. V.f. [Prefix be, and 
gtoom J To make gloomy: to darken. [Bare.] 

Begnaw (be-na'), IIToAx he, and g^iaw; 

A Sax. begnagan.'\ To bite or gnaw; to eat 
away; to corrfMie; to nibble at. "Tho worm 
of conscience still begnaw thy soul ! ’ Shak. 
fRarc I 

BegOdi (bc-god'), V t il*reilx be, and god.] 

'To deify. • Begmlded Baiiiie.’ South. 

Begone (Im-gou') Do away; de|mrt. [Pro- 
perly two words whieb have been united. 

Be is the impcnitive of the verb to be, luid 
gone the past participle of go.] 

Begonia (lie-gu'ni-a), n [After Michel Be- 
gon, a French botanist 1 A genus of herba- 
ceous plants, natives of the tropical regions 
of the .New World. 'They are called elephant’s 
oiir from the form of their leaves Sec liK- 
OONIAOK.fi 

Begonlacen (lie-giVni-a^sG-c). n. pi. A natu- 
riiT order of exugens, the niemliers of which 
occur mostly in the tropical parts of Imth 
the Did and New World, particularly in 
Asia and America A small species of Be- 
gonia ascends the Himalaya to at least 
Jl. f>(K> feet, often gniwlng in the trunks of 
trees 'I'lie pbints have flesliy oblique leaves, 
siicciilpiit stems, and a single jieriantli, usu- 
ally [link, tlic stamens iHdng in one (lower 
and tlic pistils in another. Tliey aiv deserv- 
edly favourites witli Uie collectors of tropi- 
cal [duiits, in consequence of the beauty of 
the leaves of some varieties, and the facility 
with wiiicli they may In: kept in a state of 
almost constant fiowoiitig Hy some bota- 
msts all the ntcmliers of this order arc in- 
cluded in the one genus Begonia, Dt* Can- 
dolle divides them among three genera, and 
other botniiists make many genera 
Begore (bf*-g«»r'), v t ll*rc!lx be, mid gore.] 

To besimtar with gore. Spinuer 
Begot, pret. A pp Begotten (l»6-got', be 

got'n), pii. of beget. • lljist* begotten on a 
Theban slave.’ Pryden 
Begrace (iK’-gras'). r t | Prefix be, ami graee. | 

'I’o say ‘your grace’ to; to iiddi'c.ss ny the 
title of, or treat us a lord, llvlinshcd 
I Rare J 

Itogravet (be-gruv'), rt. [Prefix be, and 
grave | I 'To deposit ill the grave; to bury. 

Uotwr.- 2 To engrave. 

With Krc.-it sU-igUt 

of workiii.uislu|i It W.IS Ai5C’r,*f>r. Oonrr 

Begrea8e(lH*-gi-c/'). v t prt*t.A pp hegreaned: 
npr begreaeing ( Prefix be, mid greaee ] 

To soil or dauli with grease or other oily 
matter 

Begrime OH^-grlinO. r f. pret A pp. begrimed: 
pp begriming [ITeflx be, and grime ] To 
soil with dirt decj> impressed, so that the 
natural hue cannot easily be rtHsotered 
’Thu Justice-room Iwgriined with ashes' 

Macaulay 

Begrudge (lH*-gniJ'), rf pret A pp be- 
grudge J ; ppr begrudging [ITeflx be, and 
grudge J To grudge ; to envy tlie posses- 
sion of. 

I'hcrf w.ints no tr.)ih(-T to in.iki- n poor ni.vn 
In'* |Miwrrfiil .niul wi-altliy nriKlilMuir ImhIi Ins 
actual sh.in in the onunrnt. .imi Ins ilispropor- 
tioiidie aharc of thr )>otKl things of this lilc 

Btouxhiiin 

Begrutten (l»e-grut'ii). pp or a [ITeflx be, 
and griiffen. pp. of greet, to weep 1 Having 
the faee Itesnieured utul liefouled with weep- 
ing. exiiausted with weeping [.Hcotcli 1 
Begtasm (beg-ta'she), n A secret religious 
; order in Turkey resembling our onler of 
Freemasons, employing passw’ords and signs ' 

[ of roeognition very similar tt». mu! in some . 

1 eases identical with, thost* tif this order; ■ 

! and inclmling many thousands of influential 
mcmiK'rs 

Beguail (beg'waii), n A liczour f»r concre- 
tion found in the Intestines of the iguana 
Beguile (lH‘-gll'). rt pret A pp beguiled; 

J ipr beguiling (Prefix fte, and r;tii/e.j 1. To 
lelude, to deceive; to impose on by artifice 
or craft. 

The sen>ent Arjrwi.V</ me. and 1 did cat Gen iii ij. 


*Tis yet some comfort. 

When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rufe. 

And frustrate his proud will. Shak. 

3. To drive away or render unfelt by divert- 
ing the mind; to cause to forget by keeping 
amused. 

By sports like these are all his cares beguiled. 

Goldsmith. 

4 . To while away. 

I would beguile the tedious day with ^ 

Syn. To delude, deceive, cheat, dupe, trick, 
hoax, mislead. 

BeguUement (bc-fdl'ment). n. Act of be- 
guiling or deceiving; state of being beguiled 

BeguUer (be-giT6r), n. One who or that 
which beguiles or deceives. 

Beguiling (be-giTing), p. and a. Deceiving; 
dmuding, guileful; as, beguiling words. 

BegUlUngly (be-gITing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to beguile or deceive. 

BeguUtyt (be-glFti). v.t. [Prefix he, and 
guilty ] To render guilty ; to burden with 
a sense of guilt. 

By e.'isy c oinmunir.itions of public penance for a 
priv.iu- puciinidry iiiulLt (thou) dost at once beguUty 
thiiie own consciciiLe with sordid bribery 

Bp Sanderson. 

Beguln (ba-gafi or beg-wiiT), n. (See BE- 
UL'INR 1 1. A Beghanl (which sec). Mosheim. 
2. A Ueguine (which see). ’ Wanton wenches 
and Beguina^ World of Wmulerd, 1008. 

Begulniuge ( ba-gen-Hzh ), n. [Fr.] A con- 
vent of Beguincs. 

BejgUlne (ba-gen'), n. [Kr. bt^guine, D be- 
gtjn, 0 begine, L.L Iteghina, of same origin 
as beghard. See BeuuakI).] Due of an 
order of females wliich sprung up in ( lormaiiy 
and Belgium in the eleventh century With- 



out taking tlic monastic vows, they form 
societies for the purposes of devotion and 
clnirity, and live in houses called Iwguinagee. 
I’ummunitics of ik'guincs htc found in Hol- 
liiml, Belgium, mul Dcniimiy 
Begum (bc-giinT), r t | Prefix be, and gum ] 
'J’o daub or I'ovcr w ith gum Swift 
Begum, BMaum(be'guni.be'gam), n [Fern, 
cori’espomuiig to beg, a bey or prince | In 
the East Indies, a princess or lady of high 
rank 

Begun (bo-gun'), pp of begin 
Begunk (be-gungk'), r t [IToliably a nasal- 
ized fonii of begeek. D. bepekken prefix he, 
and geek, D gekken. to scoff, to dende ] To 
cheat; to deceive; to baulk; to get the bet- 
ter of 'Whose sweetheart has hegunked 
him.' BlackwiHtd'a JUag [Scotch ] 
Begunk (>a*-gunuk’). n An illusion; a trick; 
a ebeut (ScoUdi ] 

if I liavpna' gicn Inchgr.ibbit and Jamic Hosie a 
buiinic brgunl, they ken theiusers Sir 11'. ScoU. 

Behalf Oio-bun, n [O K behalve, bihalve, 
from prefix be. and A .Sax hea{l, K. half, 
lit by or on the half or side of, side being 
formerly a very common meaning of half] 

1 Advuiitagi' ; convenience ; benefit ; inter- 
est , profit ; support, defence. ‘ In behalf of 
his mistress's beauty ’ Sir P. Sidney — 

2 t Affair ; cause ; matter. ‘ In an unjust 
behalf Shak [Always governed by the 
pivpositiuns in, on. See note under Bs- 
hikik ] 

Behappent (bS-hap'n). v.t. [Prefix be, and 
hajtpen.] To happen. 

This is the greatest shame. .»nd foulest scorn. 

Which unto any knight behappen may Spenser. 


F&te. fiir, fat, fell; ni4. met, ht^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfilie. tub. bull; 


it. Sc. almne; y. Sc. %ty. 
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have or hold.] l.t To restrain: to govern: 
to subdue. 

He did Mutve his anger ere *twas spent. 

SJuii. Tim. iifAth. iii 5. 29 . 
[Perhaps a solitary example. The old edi- 
tions read behoove in this passage. ]— 2. With I 
the reflexive pronoun, to conduct one’s self ; 
to demean one’s self. * Those that behaved 
themaelvee manfully.’ 2 Maccab. ii. 21. 

We bthttved not ourselves disorderly amonc: you. 

S t To employ or occupy. 

Where ease abounds yt's eath to doe amiss : 

But who his limbs with labours, and Ins iiiynd 
Behaves with cores, cannot so easy mis. Spenser. 

To be behaved, to conduct or beiiave one's 
self; to be of a certain behaviour, genemlly 
in the compound adjectives iU-^haved and 
well-behaved. 

G-ither by him, as he is behaved, 
in be the .ifliictinii of his love, or no, 

That thus he suflTers fur. Shak 

Behave (i>e-hav'), 1 >. i To act ; to conduct 
one’s self : generally used with regard to 
manners or to conduct in any paiticuliir 
business, and in a good or bad sense, as, he 
behavett well or ill: sometimes applied to 
inanimate objects; as, the ship behaved well 
in the gale. 

Behaviour a>e-hav'y6r), n. (From behave, 
with a rather peculiar termination. I 1 Man- 
ner of behaving, whether good or bad; con- 
duct; mode of acting; manners; deport- 
ment: sometimes equivalent to good breed- 
ing or proper deportment ’ A gcntleniaii 
tliat is very singular in his behaviour. ’ Steele 

He who adviseth the |ihilosupher. altogether de- 
voted to tlir Muses, soiiietuiies to offer s.'i(.rilu e to 
the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge iiiiper- 
fect without hehavtour ll'otion. 

2 I'he manner in which anything acts, espe- 
cially under extraordinary conditions or in 
critical circumstances, as a ship in a storm. 

The phenomena of elertru hv and iiiagnetisni were 
reduced to the s,nmp category, and the behaviour of 
the magnetic needle w.is assiiiiihitcd to th.it of a 
needle subjected to the tnfluen<.c of artificial clertrir 
currents H Spetuer. 

3 t The act of representing another person; 
the manner in which one personates the 
character of another ; r<‘pres(*Titativo cliar- 
acter [Very rare, possibly unique. Kniglit, 
however, believes tliat the word is used here 
in its natural sense, that is, the maimer of 
having or conducting himself.] 

A'ifU’' yohn. Now, s.iy, Chatillun, what would b*r.ince 
with tisT 

Chat Thus, after greeting, speaks tlic king of Fr.incc. 
In my hehavwur, to the majesty. 

The borrow'd majesty of P.iigUnd here. Shak. 

— Hehariour ae heir, or gentio pro htvrede, 
in ScotH law, a passive title, by which an i 
heir, by intromission with his ancestor’s I 
heritage, incurs a universal liability for his 
debts and obligations — During gowl be- I 
hariour, as long as one remains blameless i 
in the discharge of one’s duties; us, uu otllce j 
held during gMni •behaviour.— On one’e good j 
iH'hariour, beliuviiig or hound to bcifuve ! 
witli u regard to conveiitioiiul deconiiii and ' 
jiropriety ICclloq ]~ (Tpon one’v beharionr, ' 
m u stiitt* of probation; liable t<i be called 
to account in case of misconduct 

'I yrniits themselves ar< upon their behaviour ,\ \ 
Supt riiir power. Sir A'. L'l.itrai jre 

SvN Deportment, conduct, demeanour, ear- | 
riage, bearing, muiiiier, address, breeding. 
Mhead (be-hed'), e t. f Prefix be, and head ) 
To cut off the liead of ; to sever the head ' 
from the iKuly of. with a cutting iiistnimcnt. ' 

Kuss«>ll .111,1 Sidney were beheaded iii lU fi.mcc of 
law aitil ju* ;c Mtuaulay. I 

^held (iHJ-lield'), pret A pp of behold. 
BehbXlLOtll (he-hc'nioth), M. (Heb h'hemoth, 

I dural of excellence of beheniah, a beast - 
lence, signifying a beast of the larger kliid.l 
All animal descrilM'd in Job xl I.*! 24 Autho- 
rities are divided in rqdnion as to the animal 
intended, some supposing it to he an ox, 
others an elephant, hippopotamus, croco- 
dile, niostodun, &c , while many regard it 
Kimply as a type or roprescntatiuii of the 
largest land animals generally. 

Behold in plaited mad 
Behemoth rears his head. Thomson. 

^hen, Ben (lie^ien. l^en). n. [Per and Ar. 

the name of a flower ] A plant, the ; 
idadder-canipion (Stlene in/lata) The white 
behen of the shops is the root of Serratula 
Y^h«n, a native of the I..evant; red behen is 
Die root of Statiee Litnonium or sea-laven- 
der Culled also Beken. 

(bg-hesP). n. [Prefix be, and heet, 

A Sax behees, a promise, here, a command; 
comp. G. gehein, command, from hemen. 


to call, tell, or command.] i. Command: 
precept: mandate. 'Opposition to you and 
youreeAette.’ ^ak. [Poetical.] 

He did not pause to parley or protest. 

But hastened to obey his ford’s behest Longfelltno, 

2 t A vow ; a promise. Chauur; Qower; 
HdUand. 

Behest t (lifi-hest'), v.t. To promise. 
Behete,fcf. [A.Sax.&cAtrfaH. SeeBEHTOllT. 
As u present or infinitive this is the proper 
form.] To promise. Chaucer. 

Behewe,t mi. i'olottred. Chaucer. 
Behight.t Behltet(lid-h!t0.v.f. pret. hehof, 
pp. behiaht; ppr. behighting. [0 £. behete, 
A. Sax. behoftan, to pi'omise— prefix Ite, and 
hdtan, to call, to command, in form this 
word is properly a preterite. Sec lliairr 
'So little was this form uiidersicK>d in the 
sixteenth century that we actually find be 
highteth =promuieth. used by Sackvillc as if 
from a present In'htght.' hr. II. Morriv j 

1. To call ; to name. 

That Geauntesio; Argant6 is behtght. Spenser 

2. To addresa ‘ Whom soon as he bclicld 

he knew, and thus ’ Summer.— 'i. To 

pronounce : to decluiv to be. 

Why of late 

Didst tiuni Ivhight me born of liiighsh blood t 
Spenser. 

4. To mean: to intend. 

^^’or(ls sometimes mean more limn the he.irt be- 
hiteth. JUn .Mags. 

fi To promise. 

Behtght by viiw tinu> the chaste Miiierxa. Surrey 

« To conimit. to intrust ‘'riic keys arc 
to thy hand behight ’ Spenser.— -7. ’J‘o ad- 
judge 

'1 here it was itiilgod by those worthy wights. 

'1 hat SatYr.me the tirM d.iy lit-st had ilone ■ 

The sccoiui w.is to r riaiiioiid behight Spenser 

K To ordain; to command * It fortuued as 
heaven had behight.’ SftenHer 
Behight V i [See previous art ] 

To address one's self 

(He) lowly to her iowtiiig thus .Spenser 

Behlghtt (lie-hit'), u Vow.jdcdge Snrreg \ 
Behind (iMJ-hmd'), /ii-cii [A Max Whmdttn, 
behind— prefix /ic. and /(im/aii, iK'hiiiil Set* 
lilNi).] 1. Du the side opposite the front or 
iieiu'est part, or opposiU* to that which 
fronts a person, on the tithersidc of; at the 
buck of; towards the back or biu'k piu't of : : 
opiKised to In’/ore. ‘ A tall Brabunter behind \ 
whom f hUnkI ’ Itp. Halt 

‘I Ik lion w.ilLcd alniig 
fiehiud some hedge \h il 

2. Remaining after the departure of, wlictbcr 
this be by removing tfi a distance or liy 
fieath 

S\ h.it he g.tvc me to juiblish wiis but a stiiall i>art 
of what he left behind him I’o/e. 

3. In a position below or inferior to; as. one 
student is behind aiiotlier in niatheniutii’s 

For 1 suppose 1 w.is not si whit behind the very 
cliicfcst apostles Cor xi. 

- llehind the back, twhind one’v back See 
under Uack 

Behind (iM'-hind'), adv 1 At the back of 
aiKitlier, in the rear opjiosed to tn/ore 
I-, If even the king h.is w.dked behind 
When she Ims goiu lH:lorc. levldimith 

2. Out of sight, not yirodnccd or exhibited 
to view; reiiiniiiing, aw'uiting, future. 

We (.auiioi Ik: sure that there is no t vidciice behind 
I.okr 

And fdl lip lh.U which is behind of lh< .'ifllu nuns of 
'-linst III iiiy flesh ( ol i vs 

3 Towards the back part, liackward; ns, to 
look tfeh ind 4 Past in Uie progress i >f time 

I orgrtliiig those things which ‘re behind, .lud 
rc.iching forth unto those things whe li .ire l.e|rire 
I'hil 111 1 1 

h lieniaiiiiiig after one’s ileparture; as, he 
deiiarted and left us Mund 

Thou shall live in this fair world fehind Shak 

Behindhand (be-hhidliand ). adr ora 1 In 
a state m \\ Inch exi>endltiire has gone tie- 
yond ineonie. in a state in which ineuTiH are 
not adecpiate to the supply «»f Hunts in iir- 
rear; as, to be behindhand in one’s eirciini- 
staiices, you are behindhand with your jiiiy- 
ments — 2 In a barkwani state; not siiffi- 
ciently aiivane(id;n(ite(|iially advaiicod with 
some otlier person or thing; us, behinithund 
in studies or work. 

In this (dress) also the country are very miich le- 
hindhand Addtion 

3. Too late 

< Kivcrnmeiit expeditions arc genernlly behindhand 
i ornhiU Mag 

[Rarely used before a noun Shaksiicre’s 
’behindhand Blackness’ is a {loetieai and 
exceptional use ] 


Behold (bd-hdldO. v.t. prot. & pp. beheld; 

S pr. beholding [A. Sax. behea^n, to be- 

old, to hold in ught, to possess, to guard— 
I prefix be, aiul heatdan, to hold As to the 
j peculiar meaning of the pp. beholden, bound. 

, obliged, comp. D gehouden, held btiiind. as 
i also K. bound, obliged, ami tlie phrase to 
hotd one to his promise.] To fix the eyes 
' utMin ; to look at; to see witli attciitiuu; to 
observe with euro. 

' Wlicn lie behesd Die serpent of bniss, he lived 

Behold the Lamb of God, which uketh aw.iy%e 
j sin of the world. John 1. jg 

1 HVN. To look upon, see, consider, eye, view, 
survey, contemplate, oliscrve, regard, attend 
to 

Behold (be-hoUn. v.i. 1. To look; to direct 
, the eyes to an object; to view; to see: In a 
' physical sense 

I And 1 beheld, Jincl lo. in the mUKi of the throne, 
j . . stood A Lamb as it tind been sl.iin Rev v n 

. 2 To fix the attention upon nii object ; to 
j attcMid . to direct tir fix the mind : in this 
sense iuumI chiefly in the imperative, being 
frequently little more than an exelamntioii 
calling attention or expressive of wonder, 
admiration, and the like 

I’rithce, see there! bt hm'd, look, lol Shak 
Behold, I st.uid at the door and kiitnk Rev ni aa 

Beholden (be-hold'n). p. and a |A p]» of 
behold. See ItKHoLn. p.f.] Dbliged; boiiml 
in gratitude; indebted. 

l.ittle are wr beholden to your love Shak. 

BehOldennesst (biVliobriMies), a The state 
I of being beliolilen; indebtedness Sn I*. 
Sidney. 

Beholder (be-lirdd'er). n. One who bebolds; 
u spectator; one wlio looks upon or sees. 

U as this tlw f.ii r 

Th.it, like the sun. did iii.ikt l<tnohiei t mnkT Shak 

Beholding t (be-bbliring). a li'orrnpt form 
of heholilea ] I'ndci' obligation, obliged, 

1 he si.igc IS more lo Ion* tli.iii tho life 
of in, in Bill on 

So tiini Ii li.ith Oxford bei'ii btho.'ding |o her 
nephi ws, or sislrr's i Inldren huliei 

Beholding (taVliObring). n 1. Act of Heeiiig 

'I ho tcvriig' s we .irc bomid to l.ikc ii|ion yoiir 
ti.iltoroiis f.illut art* not 'ii lor your h holding 

Sh.a 

2 t Oldigiition. 

I ovr III virtiii , in«l not tonny piirth iil.ir beholdingi, 
hath txprrsscd tins my testiiaoiiv Rn h ( arem. 

BeholdingneSBi (lic bdlil'ing m s), n. |(\»r- 
nipt form for beholden nesH | Tlie state of 
! being bebol'Udi or oliligeii 

I hf‘i HI" I'll! • I till 

I'pbranisoiir fortunes with oini'ldinrneix Mirdon 

Behoney fbO-hnn'i), vt | ITefIx be, ami 
I hoiuui I To Hweeteii with boiic> , lo cover or 
, Hiiirur with honey SherwoiHt 
Behoof fbe-bof'). n |A Sax. hehhf fi |‘r)h 
! bibtij, I, fJ hehnvj', D behiH'J.H hehut.Ue 
hoof; Dji !1 tic/inc. need. neccKHity I'erliaiis 
eiiiiiieeteii with have, or witli heave, the bi 
being eerluiiily Uu piefix.cntnp leel turfn, 
hieta, to iilt, to aim at. also to hehore, to 
be meet See ItKiloV K | That wbieb is ad- 
I \untageoiis to a pei-soii ; behalf; intcreHt, 

I advantage, profit; lieiietlt 

j No mean ret om|iens( it brings lo your behooj 

1 Aluton 

\ [This woHl is probably never used as a 
nominative, being regularly governed )iy oin 
of the prepositions m, m.fui.uY to, and 
aecompaiiied wiUi posseKsive pionoiiiis oi 
j iiaiiiev of persons in the jiossf'ssive ItehnlJ 
is iiseil similarly ] 

i BehOOvahlet (lie-liov'a-bl), a. same as He 
h lien hie 

Behoove, see Hkkovk 

Behoove! (Iie-bov'), n Advantage, beiioof 
It shall not lit to his be/n ,>rr u.iwei 

Behoovefiil, ♦ Behovefuli (i»»- liov'fqij. a 

.Needful, useful, piofitalde, adtantagi on.- 
I Mad.iiii, w« h.we i ulli d mi' Ii ii* i • ss.irn s 
I As ,irc /Wiwr/H/ lor oiir slatf lo morr»iw .‘din 

It iiiiiy be most behno.'ffnl foi primes, In iii.iit- » 
of gr.K « , to trans.i( t tlit s.iim piiblirlyi i latenuou 

Behoovefullyt (be bov'fuMi).af/r. rstifuMt 
jirotltalily. 

]Mhorn! ilie-born'), r t. [Prefix /«?, ami horn | 
To put borriH on, to euekold. 

M.io II- Aurelius dir| hur'* I'aiistiie- wc:rl, 

Ami -lu with whoring did behutne his In-ad 

y,>hn l,iyli>r 

Behot! (be-hot'), pret of behtght tn ratbei 
behete 

Behovahle, Behoveable (be-idiv'a bi). a 
Profltalde; needful 'All spiritual gra<*es 
behoveable tor our soul ’ Homily ii [Rare J 
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Behove. Behooved (be-hov'), v.t. pret. & pp 
hefuivfid, hfhontmi; jipr behoving, behooving 
[A Sax heh^ifuin, t<» lie fit. to need, to be 
neerHsary , 1) hehorven, Dan. behove, ii. he- 
hiifen, from rorreHjmiirlinK nouns Sec Be- 
hoof | 1 To III* tit or meet f(»r. with respect 

to iiecesHity, duty, or convenience; to be 
nec.esHary for, to become, now used only 
in tiicttnrd iicrson singular with it aHiioiiii- 
imtive 

I liij*. »/ bfhm'fd Christ to suffer Luke xxiv 4f> 
ti 1 'I'o relate to the advantage of. to eoneeni 
tile well heing of: used with u regular no- 
minative 

Ff ymi know .iiiijlit will' li do* •• hfhfu^t'r liiy kiiowlc'lj.;^ 

I li' irol III iir itiforiiii-ii, iiiiprisoii t Imt 

III Ignorant < oin (Mliiir-nt .SJhiA. 

Behove t Behoove 1 (behov'), ? i To he 
neecHsary, suitahle, or fit 

Sonii linii* /’rh'unrfh it to In f ininsolli'il ( Aiiiu/fr 

Behoveful.i See ItEilooVEFCI. 

BehOWl (lie-hoiilO. [iTellv hf, and Imwl j 
'I o hov\l at ''I'hc Wolf bvhmvls llie moon.' 
Shak 

B fthiing Oie hung'), i> oi u l)ra]ii d, orna 
mented with something hanging, as, a horse 
hr/iinig w'llli tr:i)i|iings 
Beldelsar flu dersai i, n I.Ar brnl el nisttnr 1 
y\ plant used in Afiieaasa renied.\ toi te\er 
and the lute of si-rpeiils It is supjiosed to 
he tile Aarli’/tnih /tini'fi'n 'Mie hgyptiaiis 
use the douii of its seeds as tinder 
BeUd. Bitild (Iield). a |ok hfhl, Jirotl*f- 
tioii . allied to hinhl \ (Old isiiglish and 
Si nil III I Slieltei , lefllge. Jiloteetlon 
*'l'lie random hnlil o’ elml or stane ’ lliinis 

I olL III nil. li’iw lii tin III! .Ii iIi iI Him • i ' L /'ri/d fi ir 
Sf i.'i // p! I'. I / b 

? I'liiee ot shelter .'{ Siijiport, slay; means 
ot siislenanee 

I Ml liil I lli'ill ;m Ml n Illf Ulln r bfi/d 

ilill I It till li< i|i| . 11)1011 III' li' I'l .'lO /> /w/il'v.M 

Belld ( held ), r t To protei’t , to slieUer 
l.'seiileh I 

.S. Mill Ilill till liii'.li Ih.ii JOII So II Si.i/" 

Belldy (h« Id'i), u sheltered fioiii the blast, 
hem I . alloidiiig slieltei |S(*oteh ) 

III. lioiiMiii III me iiiiili I liiiliii); In - d.i) , .iml 
hIiiIi .1 nielli, in till imt in tin ili'rii li le . it's 
. 1 /'r / ' i'l I n.in);li Ini So ,'/ S,,'// 

Belli (hell), u. Ileel fu'iaa, hospitahle, firom, i 
to prosper I | Scot eh | 1 N\ ealth> , W'e|| to I 

do, as a hrni farmer, a hnn Imd) - '1 Well- 
provided, eoinfortahle. eo/> 

I III'. I .1 e* t bf. II |i|.ii I .iii'l n .1 I oinfnrt t'l li.it 
sii .1 I mil' I to Ml in III a li.nl <1 o .Sn II S. -ff 

Being ( he'ing ), n 1, Kxistenee, as oppiised 
to non eMsleiiee. cMsteiiee, whetliei leal or 
onl,\ m the mind j 

In linn wt li\i' .nnl iiiok ,iti.l li.ive mii biiiij> 

A.ts Mil 'H I 

t on i.|( t I lerillinig e. not vr*t in bfu.x then i oti- 
siili ‘1 tl il niiiM m I'.ls h.n t In. rn.it .ill hriitif\ 

Wf I oil. In.li , tlii't' Ion , tli.it b Dti , lilt) lliei nt, 

« on .1 loll . , I ui,|,luil .mil |<o .tnl.iti'.l in llnnk,- 
iin, y y> A/,'i<ei,' 

*J 1 I.ifetime, mortal e.\isteiiee 

( l.ni.liiiN, thou 

W 1,1 ImII iwei el he. fotiiiin •. in Ins brnip ll’rbtfrr 

;{ That wliieh has life, a Iniiig existeiiee, 
nieoniradistinetion to what is without life; 
a 1*1 e. It lire, as, a human bring, a Hjuntuul 
bring 

It i.li'Ih toMck III! i|i]nii|i limn of .iim brm^ ln*- 
snh s till- Sn|irnnr lll^.lnsc im nthi’i i in ni.ikc | 

.1 iii;ht in.liiiin III i,l ir. Aa.ityns 

4 ( .A non living entit.s , a thing 

W h.ii .1 swrc-i Vo; i, an Innn t min I ' AV.i., >' / 
BeillgUhe'nm). ai|uasi «;di m eon/ It being 
so, hinet', inasnnieh as 

\ll.l V;. . to,, I, 

I If . Ill, I I III nil Ills \ III h,i\i iiu If 1,1 I 1,1 II, I'l I 
/. ;.i . i . 

Being-place! (he'mgplas). n A plaee to 
evist III, a stale of evisteiiee 
|l< 1.0 llii nm|i|‘ gu'.il Ir.iinr in nhi h .ill tliiiii's 
An ni'« , lint. nil «l, foiiinl ant /* i.r S\».o; 

Beirani (iu ram) n Same as /iVnmj;; 
Belstillgs (hest'mg/). n pi Same as Ilergt- 
mgs 

Beit'lii't) rt |See Bftf. I To make iietter 
|<Md liiiglish and Seoti h | 

Bejadef flu* jad'), r t | Prertx and nnh ] 
To tire * I.est you brjtuir the good gallo- 
wa> ' Milton 

Bejail tlia’ian), n | Ki bt'iniinr, a novice, a 
student of the first >eav bee. beak, ami 
Jim nr. sellow, )ieeause a sellow beak is the 
ebaiaeteiiMli of Muiug \urds j A Student 
of tile tuM M\ lowest eiass m the universities 
of St Vnilve\\>, and Mievdeen 
l^iapet tile jav'i. 1 f \\*vet\\ hr, and \ 
roiaugiiut, to deeeiie i'immri 


Bejaria (bc-ja'n-a), n. I From M. Bejar, a 
Spaniiih lintanintl A genus of South Ame- 
rican alpine plants, iiat order Kricacere 
■ 'I’hcy are small, generally ghitinous shml>s, 

1 and from their beauty many of them has*e 
I been introduced into our gardens Called 
I also Befaria 

Bejaundice (liO-jan'dis), v.t fVreflx he, and 
I jaunilter J To infect with the jaundice, 
i Bejesuit (lie-jez'u-it). V t. I l*reflx be. and 
i ./eisiiit I 'I'o initiate in .lesiiitism. Milton. 

1 Bejewel < be ju'el ), vt \ Prefix be, and 
I ji ivrl ] 'J o provide or adorn with jewels 
j Ifrr brjeivelUU hands lay sprawling in her atiiher 
s.itin lap Ihackemy 

I Bejumble (lie-jum'l»l), v t. (Prefix he, ami 
jnnible J 'I'o throw into confusion, to juinhlc 
A eh 

Bekah (bc'ka). n. ( Heh ] A half-shekel, 
fl-x. xxxviii L‘f; 

Beken (l>ek'eii). n Same as Behen 
BekiSS (he-kih'), r.t (Prefix be, and lciee.\ 
'lo kiss or salute 

Slic’s sick o* the young shepherd that f'eAt^f her 
J{ 'Jon\on. 

Beknave fhe-nav'), rt (Prefix be. and 
kmn'r.] 'I’o call kmive "j’hc lawyer /«*- 
h naves the divine ’ (wnu 
I Beknight (in*-iiir'). vi (Prefix hr, ami 
hmght \ 1 'I'o make n knight of ‘'I'lie last 
brknightril iioohy ' T. Hook. ‘2 To addr(‘H.s 
hv till* title ot ‘sii * or ‘knight.’ 

Beknlt (l»e-mt'), r.t I Prefix be, and knit.'\ 
'I’ii knit , to girdle or eiieirt le ‘ ll<‘r filthy 
urnih beknit with siiakes about ' (rohlmg 
Beknowt (he-no'). V t. I Prefix he. find hmae ] 
'I'o maJvc known, to acknowledge, to own 
J or I d.ire ii'U bf A inner nun owcii n.inie Chautrr 

Belabour (in'* hi'lM'-i \ vt I Prefix be, ami 
laboiit; eomp Fr heuehe/Zen, to Jahonr, ami 
to beat houndl>, i»iefix be. and arbeiten, to 
woik.l 1 t To work hard upon; to ply dili- 
gt'iitly 

If till* c.irth Is litter,/ with < uUnre. il ncldcth 

I iMiii Jiitrtoiii 

‘2 'I’o heat soiiiidl.i , to thump 

A| i\ /. iibi iti* lli«*r« .1 h.irinlc>s o\ />; yiien 

Bel-accoylet ( Iwl ak kod ). n j Fr bel, 
heaiililul. ami areihtl, iei*ej»tioii J Kind 
saliitatmii ami reception 
Belace (lie-las'), e Z juit A pi> belaeetl, ppr. 
brlanng | Prefix Z>e. ami Zue; .] J 'I’o fasten, 
as witli a luce oi cold ‘2 'J’t; ailorn with 
lace 

X\ liril tlnm III th\ Pr.ucst 
And nmst /><<<. /.i' • cri limit <lo>t stmt, 

S'lun* newer i.isliiMii d«ith ii.urp JleatuHi nt, 

H. 'I'o lieat; lo whip Wnght 4 Sanu* as 
tie lag, ( 

Beladle (ht* la'dl), r t | Prefix be, ami hulti | 
'I'o pour out with a ladle, to hidh'oiit 'The 
honest masters of the lojisst belmllmg the 
dripping ’ Thaehemg 

Belady (he-Ia'di), r Z (Pieflx be, ami lailg ] 
To audress by the phrase ‘my lad> ’ iii 
hpeakiiig to 

Belamouret (hfPn-nior). n |l r bel amour.] 

1 A gallant, a (‘oiisort. 

Him In.m* sin iln k . Iiei linuntenus boiirr, 

Tlieii III l«» slinmtl litr siimptnoiis br',tnti'.,i r 
spt /, \ri 

2 An old name for n tloxvernoxv unknown 
‘Her snowx hrows like hmlded belannnnes ' 
Spenser 

Belaniyt (iM-ra-ml). u (I'l. bel ami ] A good 
friend, an intimate 'His dearest belamg ’ 
Sjiriisei 

Belate (he-Iat'). r t I Pri'tix be, and latr | To 
I'ltard, to nifike too late, to benight gem* 
lall) used oiil> in jip, belateit. with tin* 
mcfimiig of haxiiig liiigeivtl oi renuiim il 
till late, being out late; henee, oxertaken 
by ilaikiit'iis; beiiighted 

1 1" umrii i, ^ linin’. «|uiith ho. 

A Inilr tiiiip 111 i»i I TLiin-iiibraiii L gi\on 
W 1 . 1 II ,t /r..ttr us So i 

\\ I II were the p.irlics? who inspeitcd? wim • on- 
lestt il this be..itri i onni* Jm,i V 

! .ier\ « lies. 

M Imsi nn.lni.,1 1 rei, i f.ire • -nl . 

tn iiiiii t.im, sonii 'i.i.r: pt.o.in’ si-t - 

V. ' 

BelatedneSS (be-lat’ed-nes) n The state 
of being belated, the state of being too late; 
sloxi ness , baekxx'ardiiess 
1 h.il ion iii.ii see 1 .mi sometimes sus}iu-|ons of 
mise’.l, .ind iin t.ike nutno ol .i oerMin *’r.,ttrinr , m 
me I am tin* lioivlei to semi yo,i sonic ul m\ ni„ht- 
w.ud thi>ii,:hts 

Belaud (he lad'), r t ri'i’t'flx he, and laud.] 
To laud, to praise highh Mrs Uore 
Belave (iu* lax ), r t. IPrcllx be, and lare 1 

\ o x\ asii 


Belaw/slvef (he-1a'giv), v.t. [Prefix be, law, 
and give J To give a law to 
The Holy One of Isr.'xel hath btlmixwen his own 
people with this very allowance. Aftiton 

^lay (be-la'), vt. [Prefix be, and fm/ ] 

1 t Tti lie in wait for in order to attack; 
hence, to block up or obstruct. 

The speedy horse all p.xssages beLiy. Dryden 

2 t To besiege; to invest; to surround ‘So 
w'hen A rahian thieves belayed us round ' 
Speniicr - 3.t To ox’crhiy, to adorn 

All in .X woodman's j.xrket hr w.xs cl.xd 
Of lancoln green, hrlaytd with silver I.xre Spr*t\rr 

4 A'anf to fasten, or make fast, by winding 
round a cleat, kevil or helaying-pin: ehietl} 
applied to the running rigging 
Belaylng-pln (he-hVing-pin), n ^aut a 
w'oudcn or iron ]un fixed in different )>arts 
t»f a vessel for l»elnying running ropes to 
Belch (helsh), V t (O E helken, hclke (also 
(» E. and Sc to hoik, bake), A Sax. bealcian, 
to belch 1 1 'J’o throw* or eject from the 
stoniach with violence. 'Belching raw gob- 
bets from his maw.’ Addison.— 'l. 'J'o eject 
violently from a deep hollow place; to cast 
forth 

Tin- g.ifes. tli.it now 

StMMil nj,fn wkIc., brlihtnx outrageous fl.xme 

.Milt III 

Belch (bclsli), /?./ 1 'To eject xviml from the 
stomach 

All r.iilishrs l•r;rll wind, .md provnki .x iinn th.xt 
c.iU'tli tlirni III brtili J/el.iin i 

2 'J'o i.ssiic out. IIS xvith eructation ‘Jieleh- 
nni flames.’ lirgdru 

Beich(lH‘l.sh), n 1 'J'ht* act of throxvjiig out 
ti'iim the stomach or fmm a holloxx ]ii:i(*(!; 
eructation ‘2.! A cant name for mall li(|Uor, 
from it.*4 lausing lielciiing. 

A sndilni reforin.ition wnnl 1 folli.w .inion.* .ill "irts 
of imoplc , porter, would no lon).;cr be ilrnnk with 
frit It Jfrmiii 

Belcher Oadsb'er), u A ne(*ke.rchicf with 
tiarkish him* ground, large xxhitc sjuits, 
with a dark blue sjiot in the centre of cm h: 
named aftei a pugilist of this name 
[Slang 1 

Beldam, Beldame (b(‘rdam, bci'dam), n. 

I Fr belle, fine, handsome, and dame, lad.x It 
was at one turn* npjdn'd ri*sj»t*ctfully to 
elderly f(>mah‘s, but afterw aids came to lie 
a term of ojiiirolirium J J.f Fair dame or 
hnly Spenser ‘2 i tlramlmothcr coires- 
jiondiiig to brlsiie, grandfather "To show 
the beldame ilaiighters ol her daughter ‘ 
Shak :i An old xxoman in general, c.speei- 
ully an ugl> t>hl woman, a hag 

Around the btldam all erect they h.iiig rlAi/i\tdr 

Beleaguer (be-lOg'er), v t ( Prefix he. and 
Iragnet ; (J. helagem- he, bj, niai, and 
lagrni, to (‘iieam)), 1> helegen n, to brsiegc, 
to invest j 'J'o besiege, to surround xxilh an 
nrmj so jts to lU’celude eseain* . to blockade 
•'I’lie 'J'rojan eamp, then heleaguernl )»y 
'runius and the l.atiiis ■ Jhgdrn S\ n 'J'o 
hliiek 11 ]!, besiegi*, environ, inx’est, blot kade, 
eiieompass 

Beleaguerer (be-leg'Oi -ei ). n ( )ne w ho be- 

sieges 

Beleavet (bo-ir-x'). r t (Piefix hr, and Irair ] 
'I'o leave 'There xxas nothing hrlrjt ’ 
(rinrer 

Selection Moulding (be-iek'.ihon mold ing), 
n Same as liiilretiun Monldimi (which see) 
Belect'Ure (be lek'tur). r Z I Prefix he, and 
lecture 1 To x'e\ xxith lectures, to lecture. 
Belee (be le'), r Z I I'letlx he. and hr ] To 
plaee on the let*, or in a luisition unfax our- 
ahle to tlie xximl 

I nlu^t be beltrd ,*ind i .iliiic'd b) debitor .itnl 

I III til Ml " SnitA 

Belemnite (hel-em lilt), n (Hr hrlemmm, 
a tlart oi aiioxv from helos.a dart, from the 
root of Zki/Zi; to throxx J 1 A sli.iight solid, 
tapering. dart-sha]>i*d fossil, the internal 
Inuie or shell of a molluscous animal of tlie 
extinct f.imil.x Helcmnitulie. common in the 
elialk and .liirassie limestone llelemnites 

are popiilarl.x known as or 

jingei -stum s, frt»m their shajK*; aNn jts 
thinidi'i -hulls and tbnndrr-stunrs, from a 
belief as to then* origin For details of 
stnietnre see llFi.FxiM i tp.e 2 'I'hc ani- 
mal to which such a lione belonged 
Belemnitella (lad'em-m-tel'Ia), n A genus 
tif the family lielemnitida*, t*haraettTizt*d by 
having a straight fissure at the ujiiier end 
of the guard, on the ventral side ot the al- 
veolus 1'he speeies are all eretai*eom, 
Belemnites (bel-eiiMii'lez), n. jSee llKbEM- 
MTK J (Mie of the typical genera of ei ply 
alopodoub luulluses ol the family Belemni- 
tido*. 


Fate. far. fat. fall; mo. met, lu'r; pine, pin; ndte. not. niuxe* tube. tub. hull; oil. pound; 
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BelemnitidaB (bel-em-nitl-de). n pi [Sec 
BELEMNITE.J An extiiiut faiully of cephal- 
opoduus molluscs belonging to the section 
Dccapoda, and nearl} allied to the existing 
Sepia, known to us chiefly by their internal 
skeletons, abundant in the chalk and Jur- 
assii’ limestone. This skeleton consists of 
a subcylindrical fllirous body called the 
rostrum or guard, wdiicli is hollowed into 
a conical excavation called the alveolus, in 
which IS lodgcil the jihragmaconc This 
consists of a series of chaiiitiers, separated 



Ilflrniiiiti's 


1 inii'itcuthis ,inti<|<ni'> vciiti.il '.iil* 

.• llfli iiiiiitt s Uncnii (rcstoR'il) \ I’lir.ii;- 

iiMi niK I), Musi iil.ir ti .su) ol iii.tnili I , lii 
funililuiluiii I, llni iii.iti il .iriiis K, 1 eiil.i<.ult( 
N 

) lit It iiiiutt. - lintisli Mum mil 

bj sc])ta, perforated l»v a]icrtnrcs for tin* 
passage of tlie stfdnnirti- m nitundihithun 
The pru of tlicconmioii h(|uid is tin- niotlcni 
representative, tliongli on an inferior scale, 
of th(‘ ancient lieleniniti' Some sp* (‘imeiis 
have been found exliibiting titlier points ot 
their anatomy Thus >U‘ learn that llie 
organs wore inelosed in a mantle, that then' 
were ten urm-like processes, tnglit of them 
booked at the end called the unn'iiuftd 
arms ami twti not nneinated ealletl tlieb n- 
tariilu, that the annual was fnriii'.hed with 
an ink bag. and that its nionlh was armed 
w'lth mandibles TJiere are tour known 
geiK'ra itelcinnites, liehnniioteiithis, lie]- 
enmitella, and Xiphotentliis 

BelemnoteuthiB(berein-nd-tir'this).// |<ir 
ht‘fnnmin, a tlart, and truthis, the s«|Uid or 
enttle-nsli 1 A geniis of Jteleninitida* h.-n 
Jijg ten nearly cijiial arms and tentacles, 
each tiiniihlie'd with twenty to forty ]»airs 
of liooks 

Beleper (be-lcpv-r), r t | Prefix he, and 
leper I To infect with oi as with lein'os.> 
'Heh prred all the clergy w ith a worsi? iiife<‘- 
tion lhaii (icha/rs ’ Miltnii 
Bel Esprit (bei es-pre). u pl Beaux E^prits 
(lib/ es'piv). ll‘T ] A flm- geniiib oi man <if 
wit 

M. M wlui kiiik up III nil 1 *. .1 man of Ictfri . aiifl a 
V,' , i/*ri/ II It ; it'v 

Belfry (bel'fii), n [l-'r hrjjmi, <i Pr heir- 
frin, hrlfrni, hejl'mif, Ac, a wati b -tower, 
from ' 11(1 hi'ivnt, hrrrrni, a tower or 
<*ahtle for deteiiec, and tins from hergan, to 
protect, uud./r<d. a place of defence a .strong 
place (in Mod (.! friede (peace) has tins 
meaning only in compounds) A f.iNe et\ 
niologyfthe* word being I'oiineided with (»cfZ 
Jiartli through theO Kr forni.s coiitaniing /) 
has eonlined the Knglish word to achambei, 
towel, or erection in whii h bells are hung 1 
1 In mil it nnfig («) a great wooden tower 
eieited by be.siegei-s to the height of tin- 
walls i if a place to be assailed It coiisisteil 
of ‘»everiil stages, was mounted on whetils, 
and w'as often eo\ered with raw- hides to 
piotect those iindei it from fire, boiling oil, 
and the like The lowermost stor> had 
aoinetime.s a battering-ram, the stones in- 
termediate between it and the n|iperniost 
Were tilled with bow'inen. arbalest lei-. A c 
to gall the defenders, while the uppermost 
was furnished with a drawbridge t«» bd 
down on the w'all. oier wIik-Ii the storming 
pait> rushed to the assault (h) A station- 
ary tower near a fortified place, in wlm b 


were placed Bentiiiels to wutcli tlic sur- 
rounding country, and give notice of the 
approach of an enemy It was fiirnisbed 
with a bell to give the alarm to the garri- 
son, and also to summon the vassals of a 
feudal lord to the defence This fact beljied 
the belief that the word was coniiecte*! with 
I bell.— '2 A liell-tower, generally attached to 
I a church or other building, hut sometimes 
I standing separate.-- » That part of a steeple 
I or other building in which a hell is hung, 
and more paiticularly the timber work 
which sustains it 4. A'attt the ormimcntal 
frame usually fixed ou the top of the pawl- 
hit, ill w'liieh the sliip‘s hell is hung 
Belgardt (iHd -garir), w (O Kr. brl, iind 
I gardvr, to look J A soft look or glance. 

T’pmi hrr eytliiK m.inv gr.iLCi. s.U, 

I iiiier thi: sli.idin\ of her c\cn brows, 

\\ orking ami .iinoiotis rctrait S/emer. 

I Belgian (hcPji-an),n. fSeeUKLCir] Belong- 
, iiig to llelgiiim 

! Belgian (hcl'ji an), n A native of Belgium 
I Belgic (bePjik). I? I L /ic/f/iciiK ] 1 ITl'taill- 
ing to the liclgtv, who iii (Vsar's time i»os- 
, sessed the eoiliitry between the lllituc. the j 
Seme and the oeeaii They were of 'IVii- 
j tome origin, and, anterior to Ciesar's inva 
I Sion of liaiil ami P.i liaiti. colonics i>f them 
j had cstablisluMi thcmselv«‘s in the southern 
I part of Britum 2 Pertuiiimg to the Netlicr 
' lands, or to Belgium in particulnr 
Belgravian (hcl-gra'vi-au). a Belonging 
to Belgr.ivia.aii aristocratie portnm of I, on 
don aioiiiid Pimlico, aristocratie . fashion- 
able. TharkrtUfi 

Bel£n*AVian (bel-gr.i'n-an). II An inhabit- ' 
ant of Belgiavia, an aristocrat . a mcinber 
of the iippei classes Tbucherau I 

Belial (bc'li al). u llleb hflml hdi, not, | 
without, and gtuil, use, profit ] I iiproflt- ' 
ablenc.ss. w iek(‘diie‘-b. a wn ked and iinjinii j 
cipled p«‘r.son. an e\il spirit; Satan i 

VMl.tt I nut ntil ll.ltll ( liri ,1 with * ‘llU \l IS 

Belibel (bi -Ii'bel). r t | lTi*tl\ hr, ailil /</« / I 
Til libel oi tradiit e 

Belie (be IP), l.t piet A ])]> hrlted, ppr t» - 
Innig | Pn ll\ lu , and hr, to speak falsely . 
like If hrluguii, in lube .Sec l.ll, | I lo 
I tell lies <-oin erniiig, to ealumniati \>y (alsi 
I reports ‘The elaiiioui of liars brhrd in the 
Imbbllli ot lie.s ' Trunuitou 

1 linll tlilM /'/-/It lillU 1*1 li \ IIkmi ilo.t />///■ lillll 
lb Ui*v« r tlltl < III 'IIIII'I I null < .It litinw I 

2 To give the lie to, to show to be fal.se ti> 
contradict i 

1 hi-ir tn iiiblin,: lu-.iit , M'/< tie ii Im istfi-l tMueu. ‘ 

/>• ntft 

2. To act unwortlnl> of, to fail to e<|ind ot 
come up to, to disapjioint as, to hrltr oin-'s 
1 hopes or (-.Npeetutioiis 
i luMau V ilfrni*. b\ Inn f t.i-i lUe- 

I Ami lint /v/t (<' lu iiu,‘lil\ 1 itlii I ii.iiui /it\,f,'it 

j 4 'I'o give a false repiesfiitation of, to <-on 
j ceal tin- true tliaraetei of 

I I nr le urii s Mk«- s;.*' il tniiifnri ibh wnpl'. 

I Slmiiltl I tin v». 1 'au.iil<l/f /• ii'V tleiiiipit. S//tt< 

I .'if 'I'o fill with lies ' Hrhf all corners of 
I the worbi ’ Shah, (I I 'I'o « oimterfeit , to 
I mimic, to feign lescmblain e 

W till ihiM withlmr.' . Imr.i, th it br.it tie- ernitii 1 
Ami lu.irti.il la.i-is, tie tliuiuli r*. s-i.'iel 

Ih \ (h t! 

Belief (be- leD, /I |.See P.i:i.II.Vl. 1 I A pel 

suasion of tin- truth, or an assent of tin- 
mind tti the triitb of a dei-larntion, proposi 
tion, or allegeil fact, <ni the giouiid of r\i- 
dciiee, ilistimt fiom peisonul knowledge, 
eoTivietion hmiided on cMdeiu-c wlmb iiia.v 
be fitted to piodiiee the htroligest teeling of 
eoiifideiif-e III o1i»-’h oW'll '*i|lid, but wbnli 
woiibl not iif-ei-hMirily product- the same 
t-onf1d«-ii<-t- III other pet»plt-’s miml.“ M'beii 
we use tbcAxtu-d hrhrf there is alwaxs an 
under referem-e to tht iiossihility of doubt, 
whereas 111 ii‘-iiig the w«*ril knuwlrdgt tbeic 
IS no such umlcr-i'i-fcn net-, or rath«-r t n-rj 
Hiiggcsiioii i»f that s*»it 18 positixeh e\ 
t-liidt-d Wc speak i»f kmunug, not beht i - 
I/I// what we .-u tuall\ tibserve , and if such 
a jiJiiasi- as ‘behrl of the senses ' i used it 
i-^ onl.\ w licit ill a iiietajihysical tliscussion 
the (|U(-stioii of doubting the cvnlcm • of 
the senses lia*' been laiHcd 

.nliiiit nf .il' ' 1 * ■/rfc-.. frnm tlir sligliO st sijs 

to til* fu!l'->^t . 1 -. .ir.iiirr 

I Ilf piibil IIUII-I VI 1 veil .1 Iftirf ill e 

till r/.iis' !• iilifii . .1 was. tlir limn likfly 

III lull .till tn p'n! . 1 , IIII',I .1 I'r'ftf .t.uit eo\f rniiif I’t 

2 In thrnl faith ora firm iiersiiasioii of tb- 
triilbs of f I JigU'ii 

Nn fi 11 . f .111 l.ll i,.'( \ \ tin b.iri I nntf Ii.p! 1 

tioii lie t'< U in : ' n't 


3. The thing lielievcd; the object of belief. 

buperstitious prophecies are the br.it; of fnnls 
I Ji.titftl 

4 The w-hole body of tenets hchl by the 
I professors of any faith 

In tlic hc.it of persecution, to which tlie I hri>.ti.in 
I Mir/ was subject, upon its hrst promulg.ition 
; JIrMri 

, f> A creed; a form or summary of articles 
of faith; as. rejicnt } our hrhrf 1 n this sense 
wt' generally use Creed J'ersiiasmu, C»ii 
nctwn. Faith, Opinion, IlelieJ Set* undei 
: PKUsr ASTON. SYN. (Totleiue, trust, faith. 

credit, conlltleiu-e, persuasion. 

I BelieiTul (he-lOf'ftU), n Having belief or 
; faith rdall |Uare ) 

I Belieffalness (he-lef'fiil-ncs). a The state 
of being belief I 111 'T\iv ^oiWy hrhrj^nl nr ss 

of the lieathcii.' Cdatl I Bare | 

1 hi re IS a hopefulness .iiul .i hrin pulttew, so to 
s.i>, on your side, wlui.h is a gieat i.i>uipens,itioii 
I 1 

I Bellevabillty (he lev'a-hil"i-ti). II (Tedibil- 
1 ity; eapabilitj of being helieted J.S Mill 
I BBlieVftblG (be le\'a-bl), a Capable ol lie 
I mg believed, eretliblc ‘ That he sinned, is 
ind hrlirrahle ' Trnngsnu 
Bellevableness (hc-lei'a-hl m-s), » credi- 
bility 

Believe (hi* Ivv'). r t I»rct A pp hrhrrrd: 
l»pr. hrlirnng |(i K hilrer, hrirrr, a))]*!i 
rently the dircet de.seeiidant of A .'mix 
grlrofan, grhjjaii, grh\fan, to beliexe. the 
initial pai-tiel*e. lutwexei. being t-haiiceil . 
the iioim in A .siix wiis grlrnjii . i nu\\i the 
f«>rms intbeallietl tongues Coth galnnh- 
jail, I> git'onerii, (J glitiibrii. to iH-bete 
'J'he latier part of the word is leall.i the 
same as Irarr. and hri, Inrr. are closely 
allied, the fiindamentai notion of tin- vi rb 
btMiig that of having satisfaction witli .Nee 

I. K-ii i: 1 1 'I'oeredit Upon Ibegioimd ot aii- 
tbority, testimony, argument, tir an.x olbei 
eii-(-iinistan(*es than peisoiial Knowledge 
Set' Bklii:i- 

W r know wit.il list' uj'Oi' n-.isiui, wi I'l/ir '-wli.il 
ii '.t-v up'>u .lutliuiily So II l/iitti, 

till tlmus.liul llllUl'. till K .IK' wlllill WI li.'ti.r 
luiiilx ii|».u till .iiitlioiii\ III iicdil III lliii I wli'i 

II. Ol .|)I>I.I 11 III VMIttLU iiMIll III /I .iVi 

2 'I’o t'xjH'ct ol hop/- with eonlbleiiee; to 
trust 

I ll.l'l t III - I 'I null t il I' I ''»/// . f I || .1 I till P, 0 , 1 . 1 

III , II* tin I ol I III ill' I iii'l ill ihi Imu 

I' !• I , 

Believe Ibi ||\') ri 'lo lu' mor/' m- less 
tn iid> I siiiided III to/' tiiith ot aiiytliing. 
(Se/* Jli.l.ll 1.) Siiim-linies the tlegli-/- /»f 
as'^uraiie/ txpiessid Is \eiy slight , and the 
Wold bi i • Hies iM-ail.s, if not t|iiite, ei|Ui\a 
lent, t/) thinl ol 

riii-v .in. I /W/f,(,.i> liigli .e. mu it sii i pli in 
I ugl IIU* • '' 

'I bis word is often fidlowi'd 1 a hi. with the 
SI use of to buld ns tlie olijeel of ftiitli In 
b.i\ e belief ot. to i-oiilbb- III , as. I hi In n ni 
the tlillli ol that assertion * >e hrhrn ni 
/•oil, h>hrii al.so III nil- ' .In M\ J Jn th/' 
Neiiptui/'S, aii/l III tbeologi/al lit/'iatii)/' 
gt'iieiallv. the vonl is al.so liei|iientl.> Jol- 
l/)W-i-d b\ on, wilb a personal />bjei-t, /*r 
w'bat IS e/|nivalent t// /ni/' 

Aii'I III iii> Inir, n! on liiiii tlu-n- In x 4 -' 

1 11 llinu p.m 111 powi I til lii'cniiir llu '.Die. nl 
l.ii'l, . VI 11 1" ill' III III ii /r.'ir. I- I'll lu. II.IIUI 

III I I 

Believer (be h'vV-r), n l t>ni‘ wliii belli \i-s 
one who giti's / leilit to olbei / ti'b in / tb.in 
that of pi'i.sonal kii".\ b/lg/- *.' An .nl 
lit'i-i III //f a i/-ligioiis raitb, m a inoii i/ 
hineteil sense, a jnof/'ssor ot Clii isliaiiil,\ , 
out: who receives the gospel, as iiiitoldliig 
tin tun- way t»f salvution, aii/l Cbiist .-e* bis 
.Siitioiii; in the eaily Cbri.sliaii ebmi li "ii'- 
who wa.s Ji/lde/i to the /‘lilileb l/.t bapti in, 
as /listiiigiiidn'/l from a eateeliiiin/-ii, m ‘* 11 / 
wli/i was pM paiiiig f/»i baptism 
Believing (bi- lex'ing). « Having t.iitli or 
b/-llef Be not luitllless, but. Inhninij' 
.In XX 2V 

Believingly (!»/• let'ing b), ndv in a bell/ v- 

ing manlier, .-to to leeeite a iliutiiin- hr- 
hmiitflji 

Belight (be lit') » I ll'r/'flx hr, and hiihf J 
'I'o bglit 111 * ('i-i' It’ll I Bale I 

Belike (b/ llk'j, mh ll'nlix hr fm hn .Ilid 

hki J t’/ rbaps. ]ii 'ibabh ‘ /ii'/i/i#' waiilmg 
to blit faiiei / //liiiiis ■ // Walpolr 

1,1, ' ,r IV lilt uf r ill' ■ I'l' I* I ' diiM Wi !I 

Ilf*.. , ' i I II. Il ill' III' n Ml..- dI iiiiiu ■ '.•'// 

II hr , ifi.r Hi ("I .1 I'lkolui.K' /•r/i^f II w I I f I 

i„" tj, 'I ...11 Miiiii So n S' '/ 

Belikely ♦ d'*’ lik'li). ndv Probalih 

ill lup lf:i/-i'\ lu .11 I V>iut l,f'.|.| Viin' iil IIIC 

tJi il 1 ’.•ml 'I'- .1 IV.: If 
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Mime (b^-llm'), v.L [Prefix be, and lime.] 
To benmeur with lime. Bp HaU. 

Mittle (bddin). v.t. IPretlx he, and litUe.] 
To niakv ■mailer; to lower in character. 
‘The Buuire wafi wont to helUtU (other 
peojtle) Cornhill Mag. 

Bellve (he-livO, adv. Hume oa Belyve (which 

Belk t (belk). e ^ To vomit; to belch. Mar- 
gton 

Bell (Iiel), II [A. Siix. hella, belle, L G. belle, 
I) bet. It hell; allied t<» A Sax he.Uan, t(» 
hellow, K to bell, an a deer, G. bellen, to Imrk, 
ttlw> perhaps to K. bawl.] 1 , A metallic vea- 
Bel wliicli Kivea forth a clear, tiiiMical, riiiK- 
11114 WMind on beiiiff struck, Kcncially enp- 
Rhaped, huvitiK a hniTcl or Imllow liody, 
eiilaived or exjianded at the mouth, tin- ex- 
panded and tiiickeHt portion heiiiK culled 
the Rouiid-how, an ear or cannon hy which 
it in HiiRneiided. and a ton;;ut> or chiViper on 
the insiae, or It miiy lie Htruck hy adetiiched 
clapper. It In niiule of a coinpoHition of 
iiietiilH, called hell metal (whlt:h huc). The 
laiKCHt hell in the world Ih the Kreat hell of 
Mohcow, euBt in computed to wei^h 

1 V 3 tons ; the lurKeut in Entrland Ih ‘ Great 
I'aiih’ofHt Taura, London, weight l.V-j toiiR 
See ('H 1 MK. 2 Aiiythin;4 In form of a ImjII. 
.Speeifleully, (u) a hell-Hhapcd corolla of ii 
flower. 

>\'lnTc the her siitk*., there suck 1 , 

III .1 1 nM-slip M/ 1 lie .S/iaA' 

III the hell, in flower. [.Scotch 1 (&) Tn 
on7i. the hody of at'orinlhian or coiniMmlte 
(‘iipital. roiiiid which the follufteaiid volutes 
are arraniriMl t'lillcil also iJniui. (r) The 
iiioiith of a fiiiiiiel or of a tniinpet or other 
wind iiiHtnimcnt ;t. pf A st*t of hollow me- 
tallic rat lies attached to a toy for kcefiiuft 
an infant nniiiHcd 4 jil Saiit the pliraso 
employed on ahiphoard, aa ‘o'clock^ is on 
Hhore, to denote the divisions of daily time, 
from their heiiiK marked hy hells, which are 
struck every turn* the half-hour sand-KlasH 
riiiw down. The day ia divhled into five full 
watches of four hours each, and two dop; or 
half watches of two hours each. A full 
watch thus consists of einht hells, and the 
proifress of each watch is iiote<l hy the 
numher of strokes on the hell 7Vi bein- Hie 
bell, to he the first or h•ader, in ulhisioii to j 
tin* hell-wi'ther of a flock, or the leading j 
horse of a team or drove, that weal's hells 
on Ills collar To bein' away (or gain, itc.) 
the hell, to win the prl/.e at a race In 
former tiinos a hell wu-s a usual prize at a 
liorse-raee 

Itcrpfie tfic in.iii wli<i>r> horse <lii1 (ratne 

flip /uU III ra( c .It .S.iliAliiirv pl.ilii i ittmieit 

Til ciirne hg bell, hook, anti ran tile, a 
solemn mode of excommunicuthui used in 
the |{omHii t'litholic ('hurcli, in which the 
i leru'.vnian pronounces the foriiinla of exconi- 
miimcation. the hell is tolled ns for fhe 
dciid, the hook from which the formula was 
ri'ud is closed, and a lighted camlle is east 
upon the u:round. the effect helnj! to exclude 
the excommunicated from the society tif ' 
the faithful. To give one the hellit amt let 
'Oil' fig, a phrase sometiines used xvith the 
same sense as not to throw piod money J 
affer had It is derived from Iniwkini; 

• When a hawk was wortlilesH the Iwlls were 
taken ofl, and the hird wassnffered to escape ’ 
Hi e leer To lose the hell, to he Worsted in 
contest ■ In siiikIc fijrlit he lost the h,Hl ’ 
Fairfax - Fnssing hell, a hell which used 
to he riiiiir xvheii a person was on the point 
of death, in onler. it Is said, to scare away 
evil Hpirita which iniKht lie hoverinir around 
to pounce on the soul as it escaped from tin* ' 
IsHly, or more nrohably in order that all 
within the sound of the hell mij?ht pray for ' 
the dyinn: person. To rinif the hells hack- • 
learits, to riiijj a inuttloil peal Brewer To 
ring the halloweil hell, to nni; a hell conse- 
cruteil hy a priest, xvhich wiw formerly done 
in the helief that to do so would disperse 
storms. dri\e away a pestilence or ilevils, 
and even extinK'iiish fire • I'o shake the hells, t 
to move, jrive notice, or alarm, in allusion 
to the hells on a falcon's neck. 

Noilhpi tlic kill*;, nor lit* that Icives liim best, 

I hr proiKipst hr that htiliU up l.nnLastci, ' 

I laid, stir .1 wiinf. it W.trwnk jhoJtesMu M.'s Sh.iJt | 

Ball (hel), r i To l!t»wer: blosstmi espe- ! 
cinlly nsetl of plants tlie flower t>f which is 
niorx* or less hell-shaped. ' Hops in the 
lieKinnini; of Atnrnst hell ' Mortimer. 

Bell (hel). r t I I’tr put a hell tm To bell * 
the eat, to arapple t»r cope with an adversarv 
of a irrently superior pt>wer : a phrase de- 
rived fixun a w'ell-know'ii fable, accordiiit; 


J 

, to which the mice at one time resolved to 
! put a hell on the cat to warn them of ito 
approach : hut when the opei'ation fell to 
I be executed none was found daring enough 
j to fasten the bell.— 2 To swell or puff out 
I into the shape of a Itell. ‘ Devices for betting 
; out dresses. Mrs. JiiddeU. 

I Bell (iHil). v.t fA Hax. bettan, Icel. helja, 
to ladlow See Hell. Hellow'. ] To roar; 
to hulluw; 8i>eclfically, to liellow like a deer 
in mttinK-tiine ‘As loud as belleth wind in 
hell ’ Chaveer 

Tile «il(1 bull M/s from ferny broke .Srr //'. Sco// 
The M/mg of srattereil deer, as tlo-y jfo boiincine 
•ind iiiiin ini' cl.iiniily across the openinirs here and 
there— tin nld uiirs hoarse and deeti, the younj; shrill 
and pLiiiittvc HtnvtU, 

Bellaxdty (bcl-las'i-ti), rt. fL belltini, war.] 
'I'ondcncy to war; warlikeiiess. | Rare | 
Belladonna (l>el-la-don'nA). II [It, beau- 
tiful lady j A plant, Atnqm lielladimna, 
or deadly iiightshade. nat order Solanacew 
It is found in Europe, and is native in 
Hritain. All pui*ts of the plant are ituison- 
oiis; the incautious eating of the hcn'ics 
has often priHlticed death. Its leaves are 
used niediciiially. The inspissated juice is 
commonly known hy the name of extract of 
belladonna. Jt Is narcotic and poisonous, 
and has the property of causing the )>upii 
of the eye to dilate Tlie fntit of the plant 
is a dark hrowiiish-hloek shining beri^. — 
lie.Uadoniui lilg, u species of Amaryllis {A. 
liettadonna), so called on ucuount of its 
beauty and delicate blushing flowers. 

Ji' 



fruit of Terminalia Belleriea, one of the 
fruits imported from India under the name 
of myrobalans for the use of calico<printera 
Btil«rC)pliO]| (bel-lcr'O’fon). n. [Name of a 
hero of Greek mythology.] A large genus 
of fossil nautiloid shells, allied to tlie Heter- 
opoda, consisting of only one chamber, Uko 
the living Argonanta and Carinaiia. They 
occur in the Silurian, Devonian, and car* 
honiferouB strata. 

Belles-lettres (bel-let-tr). n. pi [Fr. See 
Belle and Letteu. ] Polite or elegant liter* 
atui-o : a word of somewhat vague significa- 
tion. Rhetoric, poetry, history, philology, 
criticism, with the languages in which the 
standard works in these departments are 
written, are generally understood to come 
under the heail of beues-lettres. 

Bell-flower (herflou-Ar), 71 A common name 
for the species of Campanula, from the shape 
of the flower, which resembles a liell. 
Bell-founder (l)crfound-Cr), n. A man whose 
occiiputinii is to found nr cast hells. 
Bell-ioundery, Bell-foundry (hcl'fouud- 
tr-i, heTfouiiu-ri), m. A place where bells 
are founded or east. 

Bell-gable (bcFgu-hl). n. a term applied to 



It. Il.nloiiii.i 1 ilv I /ww» y//t\ /i,//,tt/eitiin) 

Bell-animalcule (licr^ttti-i-mtil'kiil), w One 
of the }»o)iiilAr iiaines of the siiecies of the 
genus A orticelhi (xvhicli wr) 

Bellatrix (hcl'Iibtrlks), n. IL., from bcllum, 
war.] A ruddy, glitWring star of the scctind 
iiiugnitude, in the left shoulder of Orion, so 
iiHuied from its imagined influence iii excit- 
ing war 

Bell-bird (IwlTitnl), »i l The Arapmiga 
alba, a .South American passerine hird, 'so 
iiaiiiod from its sonorous hell-like notes 
.Sec AI(APUN(}A-2 The Myzantha 7nelam 
ofihrgs of Australia, n bird <if the family 
Mcliphiigidie, xvlmse notes also rcbumhre 
the Hoiiml of a liell 

Bell-buoy (benMu). n a lante kiiiil of ean- 
hiioy on which is placed a structure of 
wicker-work, coiituining a Iwll with si'verul 
tongues, which stmiid by the hciivuig of the 
sea 

Bell-cote (hcl'kdt), n A small oimn turret 
for a single l»ell F. G Bee. 

Bell-crank (lierkrungk), n In 7naeh. a rec- 
tmigular lever hy which tlu* direction of 
motion is chiuiged through ojj angle of IK)', 
and hy xvhlch its vclocity- 
ratio and range may 1 h> lU- 
tcred at jilcastiiv h> niakiiig 
the arms <if dittcrent lengths. 

It is much employed iii ina- 
chint'ry, and is named fnini 
Its lielng the form of crank 
cm])h>ycd in changing the 
diiectiou of the hell-wijvs of 
hoiisf-lh'Il.-t K IS the fixed centre of motion 
idmut which the arms oscillate 
Belle (Ih'1). n. |Kr . from L beUns, Jt hello, 
hatidMome. Dne.) A young lad.x . ii lady of 
supevitir Iwauty and much admired 

XVhru* n„iu- .lUmiro. *lis useless to rxcci ; 

Win rt- mme art- licaitx, ti.* vain t*. bt .i Mte 
_ „ I erd l\lt/fti‘H 

Belle, t a fkr.l Fair Chancer 
Belled (hold), a Hung with hells In her. 
an enithet in hlnzmiing for a hawk, to whose 
feet I lel is a re iitllxtHl * A hawk rising, Jessed 
and Mled ’ Todd 
BellerlO (hel-ler'ik). n. 



licli-g.-ible, Little Ca&terton, Kutlandxhire 

the gable of a religious edifice having Its 
apex surmounted hy a small turret for the 
' rccept ion of one or more hells. Such turrets 
are of frequent occurrence in the early Eng- 
lish style 

Bell-glaBB (hel'glus). n In hoit a covering 
for plants shaped like a bell It is formed 
of common bottle-glass when intended for 
hlieltering eauhfiowers, Ac . in the open 
honler; hut of white or very ]>a]o -green 
glass w hen used for preserving moisture to 
I cnttiiigB, or to eovt'i- oriuiinentul pluiits in a 
; room 

Bell-hanger (boriiang-^r). n. One who 
hangs and fixes hells 

Bellihonet (hel'i-hon), u [Fr belle rt bonne 
— belle, beautiful, et, and, uiul Imnne, good. J 
A woman excelling both in beauty uiid good- 
ness, Sjwnser 

Belllc,t BelUquet (benik), a [1. hellicvs] 

Pertaining to war, warlike. ‘ BeU iii uei ’tesur ’ 
Feltham 

Belllcal t (hellik-al), a Same as Bellir 
BelliCOBe (hcl'li kdh), a (L hellieosiis, from 
helium , war. ] I ncliiietl to war; w'arlike ; pug- 
nacious; 08 , bellicose seiitiiiieiits. ‘Arnold 
xviiR in a hellieose vein.’ Jrvinq 
BelliCOUBi (hel'i-kus), a Bellicose 'Belli- 
eons nut ions ’ Sii T Smith 
Bellied (ben id), J) or «. 1 Having ii belly: 
used generally in eomposition . as, big-fec/- 
lU'd : iwi-hellieti — 2 In hot ventricose; 
swelling out in the middle 
Belllgeratet (hel-lljVr-at), r i. [L hellnjeru, 
belligeratnm, to wage or curry on war. See 
Bkllioekk.nt I To make war Ctickeram 
Belligerence (hel-llj'^r-ens). n The state 
of being belligei*cnt, act of carrying on war; 
x\ arfare [ Rare 1 

Belligerent (bel-lij'^r-ent). a IL beltu7n, 

I xvar,^ uiid gerens, gerentis. carrying on ] 

I 1 Waging war; carrying on war. ‘ Belliger- 
. enf powers.' Jieerett - 2 Tending to war , 
as, a bi'lligerent tone of debate - dt PertaJii- 
' Jug hi war; as, belligerent rights, Ac. 

Belligerent (liel-lij'fr-ent). 71 A nation, 

' power, or state carrying on war; one en- 
gaged in fighting. 

The poMtion of neutrals in relation to M/tgrivitts 
IS exactly ascertained. 7ii»e\ 


BelllgeronBt (hei-iij'6r-us). o. Same us 
BcUxgerent. Bailey 

Bellipotent (i>ei-iii>Y)-teiit), a. [L btlUpo- 
tens - btUtnn, war. and potetis, powerful] 
The astringent Powerful or mighty in war. iSUounf. IK^.J 


FAte, fkr, fat, fgll; m$. met. h^r; nine, pin; noU*. imt. mhve; tfibe. tub, hflll; oil, pound; 


u, Sc. atmue; y. Sc. fry. 
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Bllllilli6.t See Bxllio. 

BelUs (berUe). n. [L. bellut, beautifiil, from 
Its prett/ appeanuice. ] The daisy, a smiOl 
genus of annual or perennial herbs, indi- 
genous to the temperate and cold regions of 
me nortliem hemisphere, nat. order Com- 
^itae. One species, B. perennis, is abun- 
dant in pastures and meadows all over 
Britain. See Daisy. 

Bellltudat (belTl-thd). n. [L. belUtudo, from 
bellus, beautiful.] Beauty of person; loveli- 
ness; elegance; neatness. Coekeram 

Bstniwm (berii-um), n. [See BELUS.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order (^unpositie, 
nearly related to the cnmuion ilaisy. 

B^-jax (berjftr), n. A kind of bell-sliaiied 
jar, used by chemists. 

Bell-less (liel'les), a. Having no bell. Sir 
W. Scott 

BeU-mail (beVman), n. A man who rings a 
bell, especially to give notice of anything in 
the streets ; fonnerly a night watciinian, 
part of whose duty was to bless the sleepers 
whose door he passed. 

The heU-man's drowsy c.Iiariii 
To hlcHs the iloors from nightly iiariii Mtltfin. 

Bell-metal (liermet-al), n An alloy of 
80 parts of copper and 20 of tin, used for 
making liells Tlie Indian giing-inet:i1 is 
a similar alloy. Fur small liells the propor- 
tions vary ; thus an English bell -metal ana- 
lysed by Dr Tlionisoii was found to cuii- 
sist of 800 paits copper, 101 tin, f*(> /ine. and 
4Slcad. Small shnll bells generally contain j 
line —Bell-inctal ore, a name by which the 1 
Bulphnret of tin found in Com wall is fre- , 
uueutly known, owing to tlie aspect of i 
bronze, or of bell-mctal, which it possesses, ! 
in conscfinence of containing copper-py rites ' 
It is now rare 

Bell-mouthed (bcrmotiTlid), a Onulually 
expanded at the mouth in the form of u 
bell. 

His ^'//-wiow/AW goblet makes me feel quite D.inish 
Or Dutch with thirst I\\ron ; 


Bellon (beVloii).n. [Fr. hcllon ^ That variety ' 
of colic produced by the action of lead on 
the system; painters’ colic. 

BeUona (bol-lo'na), n. [From L helhnn, 
war ] 1. In Rom myth the goddess of war 
2. In agtron an asteroid discovered l>y K T. 

K Luther in 1854. 

Bellow (bel'ld), o.i. [A.9>9X.bylgean,hulmau, 
tobellfiw, allied toM/aM,tobe]l, Icel hrl/a, 
to bellow; perhaps an imitative word; comp 
bawl, L halo, to bleat; W. ballaw, to shout.] j 

1. To make a hollow, loud noise, as a bull; 
to make a loud outcry ; to roar. 

Jupiter 

Became a bull, and belUnu'd Shak. 

2. To make any violent outcry; to vociferate; 
to clamour. [Cunteniptuous ] 

This getitlem.iii is acsiistnincd to roar and belhnv 
so terribly loud that he frightens us Jailer. 

3 To roar, as the sea in a tempest, or as the 
wind when violent; to make u loud, hollow, 
continued sound ‘ Ever overhead bellow’d 
the tempest ' Tennymn 
Bellow (herio), H. A loud outcry; roar. 
Bellower (bel'16-6r), n. One who bellows 
Bellows (Itelldz), 7i sinn and pi. [I'liis word 
is really the same as belly, A Hnx brrlff, helg, 
badig, a bag, a belly, bellows, in the latter 
sense generally in the comp, hlmet lurlg, 
lit blast-bag; comp D hlaasbalg, Dan 
blmbmlij, iSw. blmbalg, G. blaecbalg, Icel 
Mgr, a skin or skin bag, bellows Sec 
Belly ] An instrument or machine for i 
producing a strong current of uir, and priii- , 
ripall used for blowing file, either in pri- 
vate dwellings or in forges, fiirnuces. niiiics, ' 
Ac It IS so formed as, by being diluted and 
contracted, to inhale uir by a lateral nnflcc , 
which is opened and closed with a valve, 
and to propel it through u tube upon tlie fire. • 
The forms arc various. Bellows of very ! 
great imwer are called blowing machines, ; 
and are wrought by inachinei’y driven by ; 
steam. - Hydrostatic bellows. .See under ! 
Hyukostatic. 

Bellows-camera (bel^dz-kam-^r-a), n In I 
phofog a form of expanding camera in which : 
the front and after bodies are connected by . 
an expansible portion, like the sides of a ' 
pair of bellows. E II. Knight. ' 

BeUows-flill (bel'16z-ils1 1 ), n. An acanthop- 
tcrygiuiiH llsli of the family Fistularido*, . 
genus Oentrise.us (C Scolopax) (Jailed also 
the Trumpet-ftsh or Sea-snipe. It is a very , 
remarkable-looking fish, not uncommon in ' 
the Mediterranean, hut rare in the British 
■eas. It is 4 or 5 inches long, and has an 


ch, eAidn; 6h, Sc. locA; g, yo; j.yob: 


oblong oval body and a tubular elongated 
•nout, which is adaiited for drawing from 
among sea-weed and mud the minute crus- 



Bellaws-Ash (Cenirtset^f Srala/a v). 


tncea on which it feeds In Italy the hol- 
low.-, Ilsh IS ivckoiied ii delicacy . 

BellOWS-pump (i>eri6z-piiinp). n A sort of 
utiiiospherie pump, in w'hicli tlic valve is in 
the lower leaf of a pair of bellows, while 
the upi>er leaf plays the part of the idstoii. 
E n. Kinghf 

BellOWS-SOimd (beridz-Moiiiid). n. Jii nird 
ninimiatural sound of the heart, n'sciiibliiig 
the ]m1hiit: of a small bellows 

Bell-pepper (bel'pep-pcr>, n (iiiinen-)>cp< 
per, the Iriiit of Capsuutut grossum; much 
used for pickling 

Bell-polype (bcri»oi-ip). n a species of 

poIyjK‘ of the gcmis A orticclla. sonic what 
icHcnihhng a hell .See Vouticki.i.a. 

Bell-pull (bcrpiil). It A bcH-rope, that by 
w’liich a bell is made to ring. 

Bell-ringer (herring er). n 
One whose business is to ring f !■ 
or bring mu^ic from a ehurcli or / i m 
other hell 

Bell-roof (heVrof). n A roof |j iH 
shaped like a liell, or having ll l(|l 
Moiiiew hat tlu‘ shape of an oidi- ^ 

nary hell BcUrtM.f 

Bell-rope (Ik rrop). II 1 A rope 
for ringing a hell 2 An appendage to 
the vesture of a itoiiiuii C'atliolie priest 
Bell -shaped (iK-rsliupt), a lluvlng the 
form of a hell, speeitlcally, in but cam- 
pan iilate 

Bell-telegraph (hertcl-e-graf). v a tele- 
graphic apparatus in which two ditlereiitl.v- 
toiied hells take the place of a vihrating 
needle in giving the signals 

Bell-tower (lH*rtou-cr), n A ladfry 

Bell-trap (bertmp). n A smnll stench-trap, 
usually fixed ovei the waste pipe of u sink 
or other inlet to a drain 'I'he foul air is 
pn'vented from rising hj an inverted eiipor 
hell, the Ups of which dip into u ihaiiibcr 
filled with water surrounding the tup of the 
pipe 

Bell-turret (hertnr-et), n in Sinai I (rothic 
cliurchesand chape.lH.u kind of turret placed 
on the point of a gable at the west end, for 
the reception of one or more bellh. .Sec 
Bell-oaulk. 

BeUuinef (iicl'lu-in). o [L bellvinvs, from 
bellua, beast ] Beastly ; pertaining to or 
like a bea.st. biutal. ' Anijiial and belluinr 
life' Atb’rburif 

Bell-wether (berwoTil-f-r). n A wether or 
slieep whieh leads tlie tloek, with a bell on 
his neck 

A*, .'i bfU-tvfther (will) form the flr>' k’s t onnrrtion 
By tinkling viinn]<>, when thr> gr> fnrth to virtii.il. 
Sin li I*, the SW.I) ol inir great men o'er IitUc liyi on 

Bell-wort (berwert), n In but (a) a trivial 
name for a jduiil «>f the family ('ampanii 
laceie (which see) (6) A plant of the Anieri- 
ran genus rviiluria. nat order Medan thaeeie 

Belly (bel'b). I*. [A 8ax badg, brig, bivlig, 
bag belly ; Jeel hrlgr, D bnlg, Dan budg, 
Cr bnlg. nil ineaniiig an entire skin stripped 
off, a* ieutberii )»ag. tlie iieJly , pndiably 
from the stem of bulgr, A .Sax br.lgan, to 
swell out Siiiiilai' fonns are Bi‘en in the 
Ctdtic dialects, Duel and Jr bnlg, bnlg. the 
belly, a bug, poueb. blister, iiellows, (inel. 
balgan. a water-bubble, W. holy, the la-Ily, 
holiuir, to belly, to gorge . Armor bMcv, 
bowels Jirltuws is attoUiei form of this 
word I I 'I'hat part of the liiiinaM body 
whudi extends futni the breast to the thighs, 
coiitainingthebowtds.thealKloiiien 2 The 

{ inrt of a beast eorrespundiiig to the human 
icily. ‘ rnderneath the brVy of their steeds. ’ 
Shak 'A Any hollow inclosed place ‘Out 
of the bef/j/ of hell cried I ' Jon i 2 4 The 

part of anytliing which resemhlcs the human 
beily in protuberance or cavity, as of a harp, 
buttle, tool, muscle, sail fllleii by the wind, 

n, Fr. to7i; ng. siny; Tli, then', th, tAiu; 


; a hlast-fumace, Ac.— 5. In tech^wlogy it has 
I various sigiiiflcatlons. as (a) In engr, the 
lower edge of a graver, (fc) In locks, the 
lower edge of a tumbler against which the 
hit of the key plays, (c) In masonru, the 
batter of a wall, (d) In mddUru, a piece of 
leather sometimes attached to the ciuitle or 
hiiid-poiumel of a saddle to serve as a jioint 
of attachment for valise-straiis. (e) In ship- 
ea/yt. the inside or concave side of a piece 
of curved timber, the outside being tiuiiied 
the hack (.0 In the language of wheel- 
wrights, the wooden covering of an iron axle. 
E II. Knight 

Belly, (berii). t. pret A pp bellied ; pjir. 
Mlying To fill, to swell out 

Your l.rt-nili, with full omsent, '/mf his sails 

Belly (berii), r i I’o swell and become pro- 
tuberant like the htdiy 

The Pf/iytn^ c.iio.is striitu-il with tlir g.dc firydrn 

Belly-ache (lud'Ii-nk), n ruin in the bowels; 
the cttlic [Vulgar 1 

Till* M,'\ ,ti hr, 

Caiisod by .in iiuiiiil.itioti t.l iiorrnli.o 

AV lo n 

Belly-band (herii-haml). It 1 A bund that 
goes ruiiml tlie belly of n horse and fastens 
the saddle; a girth, also a hand fastened 
to the shafts of a vehitde. and passing 
through helow the hell) of the iiiiiiiial draw - 
iiig it - 2 Sant a hnntl of eanvos jihiecd 
across a sail to strengthen it 
Belly-bound (herii-hound). a. Constipated; 
costive I Vulgar | 

Belly-brace (bcril-hras), a. A cross-hrnce 
between the frames of u locomotive, stiiycd 
to the boil T 

Belly-cheat t (berii-cbet). n |/W/i/, and 
slang eheat, a thing, friun A 8a\ emt, a 
thing 1 All apron nr covering for the froiif 
of the )>erson /iron J- 17. jOld .Slang ) 
Belly-cheer t (berii elier), a (iood clieer, 
meat and drink: food ‘Biihl-iiate friars, 
whose Hiiininiim boniiin is in oe/lg eheer ' 
Marlowe * Loaves and bellg-eheer ’ Milton 
Belly-Cheer f (bel'ii etier), r.i To indulge 
in beliy-ebeer, to feast, to revel. 

I et thrill .issniil ill' iit i itnsi'.l»rv, fttui in't by 
thriiisi*l\i". It< hil/i ihi’rf ni ii. proiiiuU* di'Mgiis b* 
.ibiisi .iml gull till Min|>ti l.iily 

Belly-Cheeringt (berii clicking), n. Feast- 
ing. reveb'y ‘ liiotollHbulnlUetillgalld5c//y- 
c/o*/'/•/lm.’ (^dali 

Belly-churl 1 (bcrii-cln’^rl). »I. A rustic 
glutton Ih-ayton 

Belly-doublet t (hern dub.let).ii a doublet 
w liicit coverc'l the bell) * Voiir arms crossed 
on >our thin bellynionblet ’ Shak 
Belly-firettlng (berii fret lng). »i. l The 
ehiifiiig I ^ a horse’s belly with a fore-girth 
2 A violent ))iiie hi a horse's helly, euiised 
hy worms 

Bellyful (bel'li-ful), 71 As niiieh ns fills the 
hellvor satisfies the np])etite, lienee, a great 
abundance, more, than enough 

1 viTv J.II k skivr h.ith his hrt,'\/nl of ligliiuig, 

I iiiii'.i go lip .uni ilowii like li I III k th.it iioIkkIv i •hi 
inalih Sh.tl 

Belly-god (herii-god), n. One who niiikes a 
god of Ins htdiy, that is, whose great biisi 
m‘ss or jileasiire is to gratify his appetite, a 
glutton : an epicure. 'Apicliis, u famous 
belly -gtHl ’ Hake will 

Belly-guy burii-gi), 71 Naiit a tackle ap- 
plied Tialf-way up slieors or inasts tJjat re- 
qiiirt* support in the middle. 
Belly-pinched (lud'li pinsht), a TMnehed 
witfi hunger; starved ‘Tlie helly-pinehrtt 
wolf ’ Shak 

Belly-roll (burii rOl), n a roller protnber 
ant ill tlie middle, to ndl laml between 
ridges or in bollows 

Belly-Slave (bel'ii slav), n. A slave to Ins 
aiipetitc 

lirMstly Mly-r/ir7r\ , ■whu li, iioi in.' i , but i on 
tiiiii.illv, ik'Y 'Oi'l iiii'ht, givi; tlit-iiiifivi 1 whiill) III 
i.iblniig and b.iiir|ijetiiig 

ttofnit\ ttifitiml (>/ntf.>ny, <••< 

Belly-Stay (Jk'I'H St a), n Sant a taekle 
applii'd from aliove lialf-niast down wbeii 
I the mast rf!f|Uires snjiport, as the belly guy 
is from litdow .See J’.iiM.v ) 
BeUy-tlxnbertfhei'li tim'b6i'),7i. Food; that 
which supports the helly 

T)io*'..ngii dfsrrt*. vant, 

And ri'i'ioii ih-Mil.iU lln'V |i.i‘.s‘d, 

\Vh' r( I'fl’i tnnf'rr, .ibovr* ground 

Dr nii'ir r. was not l'. be found llttdihrai 

Belly-worm (berii-wf-nn), n A worm that 
hreeds in the belly or stoiniieh Itau 
BelOCk (Is'-lok'), r / fl’refiv be, mill loek', 
A Sax heloran, brlnean ] 'I'o lock oi fasten, 
as with a lock. 

'I his IS thr hand whn h, with a vnwM rontr t, 
\V.is f.ist btloik'd ii> ihinc '•th.tk 

w, trig; wh, toAig; zh, azure.— 8ee KEY. 
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MUnnanoj (beVA-man-tiX n. [Or. beloi, an 
arrow, and tnanUia, divination. ] A kind of 
divination practiaed by the ancient Scythi- 
ans, Babyloniana, Arabians, and other na- 
tions A number of arrows, beins marked, 
were put into a ttag or quiver, and drawn 
out at random; and the marks or words on 
the arrow drawn detennined what was to 
happen. See Ezek. xxi. *21. 

Belone (berd-ne). n r(>r. beUmi, a needle.] 
1'he Kar. uarfish, sea-needle, or greenbone. 
See CiAlirisii. 

Belong (i)d-long'). v.i. [Prefix be, and O.E 
lowf, to belong, from the adjective lonff; 
comp IJ. ftei/tnoen, to concern; 0. beUnujen, 
to eoncern, to touch— prefix be, and I) and 
(i Utngen, if) reach, to extend to Tiic pri- 
mary meaning is tints to extend tf> in length, 
to touch, hence tr> concern and U* belong ] 

1. To be the property of; Ut lie in the jiower 
or at the disposal of; to be the prerogative 
<ir attribute of; to appertain: in this, as in 
all the other senses, followed by tu, or in 
fdder English unto. 

Ili-r htip WHS to Ivlil nu a pitrt of tin- Mottjr- 
fiii' lloaz kiilii II 1. 

To the l.orii oiir hrlouf; mercies iiml fnrjrive- 
iics-,. 1 1.111 I* y 

2. To be the foncern or propiT biiHincss of; 
to appertain; as. it /wboo/s fo .lolin Doe to 
prove his title .*{ 'I'o be appeiitlant to; to 
be roniieeted witli, to have n special rela- 
tion to; hh, II beam or rafter belontjH to such 
a frame, or to hiicIi ii jilace in the building 

Hr wiMit iiilfi .1 ilescrt placi- Monj'tnjr to Urth- 
l.iiki'ix 111 

Ami D.iviil s.tui unto liiiii, 7 V> wlinni Mouj'rrf ttiout 
I .S.IIII XXX 13. 

IIl t.irrlii fur ih.il Mooi' to tin l.onl 

1 f.,or vii 3a. 

4 To be Huitiiliie for; to be due to, 

Sfriinj; iiif.il helon^fth to ihclii of full .ij^c 

Hell V 14 

Hr.irintf fliv boaiity suuiifled 

Vc 1 mil so tlrvplv .is to tlire Shak. 

[In the fidlowing passage we have the word 
used 111 this sense with the to understood 

We ..liriiilil finel more evils MoOj; us tli.in iMpfien 
til IIS JJ yo$tsoo ] 

fi To have u settled residence; to be domi- 
eiliatf'd , speeilleally, to have a legal resi- 
deiiee, settlement, or inhabitaneyf whether 
b> birth or operation of law, so as to be 
entitled to inaiiitenaiice by the parish or 
town 

ll.istnrcis .iho nre settled in the parishes to whu h 
the imithers heloo^ UiAik \tottf 

C I’o be a native of a place; to have original 
resideneu. 

'I licre lb no other country in the world to which 
the I'ipbies could Moh^ .1/ Rafet 

Belonging (be-long'hig). n That which be- 
longs to one: used generally, if not always, 
in the plural; os {a) qualities, endowments, 
faculties 

Thybelf and thy Mongin/^^ 

Arc not thine own so proper, .ns to waste 

Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. SHak, 

(h) Property; iiohhobbIoiis; ns, I curry all my 
Momjimjs witii me. Trollow (e) llelatioiis; 
kiiismeii [rolloq and vulgar J 

I have lireii trouble rnoiii;h to iiiy Monfrutfr^ fn 
iny il.iy Iturkctti 

(ti) Appendages. ‘The helnnaum to this 
Indian looking robe ' Comhilt Matj 
Bolooche, Boloochee (bel-qVlie). n. 1 A 
native or inluildtniit of Itelooelilstan. 2 A 
member of a particular race in llelooehistan 

Beloptaron (Iwl-op'U^r-on), ti |(ir belon.n, 
dart, and vteron, a wing ] Tlie fossil iiik>r- 
iial bone of an extinct eeplialopod sonu'whnt 
like a Irclemnite, but blunta*!* and having a 
wdnglike projection tm eneli side. 

Bolord fl»e-I*»rd'). r f [Prefix [>e, and /orrf ] 
1. To addn*s8 by the title *niy lord.’ -2 To 
domineer over [Hare 1 

Beloyet (Ite-luv'). v.t (J*rcflx be, and /oiv.] 
'i'ti love. 

If benuty were n string of silke, 1 would wear it 
.iliiHit my iicck for a certain testiiiumv (hat I On’i't't 
It mill h. II 

Beloved 0>i’-luv'cd),« and a. [ITeflx V.and 
/oiv</. from love. Relove, as a verb, is not 
now used J laived; greatly loved; dear to 
the lieurt. ‘Tills is my beloved son * Mat. 
iii 17. 

Below Ow-idO. prrp. [ITeflx he, and lo%e ] 

1. I'ndcr, in place; beneath; not so high as; 
as, t*elow the knee ‘The dust Ifloxe thy 
feet * S/wilf * Relow crisp heaven ‘ ^ak. 

2. Later in time than { Rare ] 

The mote eminent scholars which Icngland pro- 
duced before an.l even Mon- the twelfth century, 
were educited m our religiuub huubex. T. H'artoH. 


8. Inferior in rank, excellence, or dignity. 
*One degree below kings.' AddUon.—4. Un- 
worthy of; unbefitting. 

They beheld, with a Just loathing and disdain, . . . 
how Mow all history the persons and their actions 
were. Afttton. 

Below (lic-ld'), adv 1. In a lower place, with 
resiiect to any object; beneath. 

llciir the lattling thunder far Mow U'on/sworth. j 

2 Dn the earth, as opposed to the heavens 

‘ Tilt* fain-*st child of Jove hehw ’ Prior . — 

3 in liell, or the rogions of the dead. ‘ The 
realms below.' Dr}fden.—i In the lower 
part of a lioiise or ship; downstairs; as, a 
]>erHon waits beUne to see you.— 6. In the 
lower part of a written or printed paper; at 
tlie foot of a page; in a siibsetiuent part of 
a iMiok —fi In a court of inferior jurisdic- 
tion; as, at the trial below. 

BolOWt t (bedoiit'), v.t I Sec Lout, e.i ) To 
apply tlie tenn * lout * to; to treat with con 
teniptiioiis language. Camden. 

Belsiret (bcUslr). n. [O.Fr. hel, fine, and 
Hire, sire Comp, beldam. ] A grandfather; 
lienee, an ancestor. Drayton 
Belawaggert (bel'swag-g6r), n. [Perhaps for 
belly -Hwaager, a form given by Asb, from 
bellu, and Hioag, to sway.] 1. A lewd man ; 
a whoreinaster — *2. A bully. 

Belt (lielt). n. [A Sax belt, Dan. buelte, Iccl. 
Itelti, a licit, a girdle, from L ItalteuH, a 
belt Comp, ir and Gael, bait, a border, a 
welt.] 1. A girdle; a band, usually of lea- 
tlier, in which a sword or other weapon is 
hung ‘The shining belt with gold inlaid.' 
Dryden. 2 Anything resembling a belt in 
lieiiig long and narrow, and often in passing 
round sonietiiing; a strip; a stripe; a band. 

You see green trees rising above the Mf of Stiiid. 

//'. tt KuxAeit 

Pinks were gle.'iniing in every direction through the 
clumps and Mts of the planPition. Lawretiu. 

Speelflcnlly— («) In a$tran. one of certain 
girdles or rings wliieh surround the planet 
.iupitcr (b) Jn her. a bailgc or mark of the 
knightly order given to u person wlien lie 
was raised to knightliiHul (c) In nmeh n 
band, nsnally of leatlier. passing round two 
wlieels, and eonimunicatiiig motion from 
one to tlie other, (d) In manonry, a range 
or course of stoties or brii'ks projecting 
from the rest, which may either be plain 
or fiuted (e) In Hvrg, a bandage or bund 
nseil Iiy surgentis for various }>uri>oses 
3 Tliat which restrains or eoiifines like a 
girdle. ‘The Mf of rule.’ 4, A dis- 

eiise among sheep. 

Belt (belt), ii.f. To encircle; tii surround. 

• Relied with young children.' De Quince u. 
Beltane (boPtaii), n. [Gael, beatttainn, beal- 
tu inn, J r beallta vne, beltene, the Ist of May or 
lieginniiig of suiiiiiier. The elements of the 
word are doubtful. Gnniin identifies bef with 
tile bel or bjel in tlie Hlavoiiic Relbug, Bjel- 
bog (lit. wliite god) ] The name of a sort of 
festival formerly observed In Ireland and 
Hrotlaml, and still kept up In a fashion in 
some rtunote parts It is celeiirated in 
Seotlaml. on the first day of Mav (o.s ). 
Boiiietimes by kindling fires on the hills 
and emitieiices, and in early times it was 
compulsory on all to liave their domestic 
fires extinguislied liefore tlie Deltaiio fires 
were lighted, it Iwing customary to re- 
kindle the former from the embers of the 
latter This custom 110 iloubt derives its 
origin from the woraliip of the suii or fire in 
general which was formerly practised among 
the Celts as well as among various other 
lieatheii nations. The iksltane of the Irish 
is celebrated on the 21 st of June. Written 
also Rel-tein and Reltin 
Belt-cutter 0»eU'kut-Cr). n A tool or ma- 
chine for slitting tanned hides into strips 
for belting. 

Belted (Indt'ccl), a 1. Wearing a belt ‘ With 
irntT’d cheek the belted hunter lilew * Ten- 
nyHou - 2. Marked or adorned with a band 
or circle; as, a Mted stalk —3. Woni in the 
belt • Three men with Mted brands ’ Sir 
ir Seott - Relted idaid, the species of plaid 
worn by the Ilighlaiiders of Scotland in full 
military dress, so called from iieing kept 
tight to tlie lio<ly by a lielt ‘Wi’ belted 
pMidx and glittering blades.’ Alex Laing. 
Belteln, Beltln (berthn, bertiu), n. See 
Hki.tank 

Belting 0*t>ll'ing). n. Belts taken generally; 
the material of which belts are made. 
Belt-lacing (iH'ltlns-ing), «». Leather thongs 
for lacing together the ends iif a machine 
licit to make it contiiiuoua 
Belt-pipe (belUpip), n. In a steam-engine, 
a steam-pipe surrounding the cylinder | 


Bdt-irandll (belt'punsh), n. A punch for 
mfUdng holes in a Mlt or strap. 

Beltiaw (belt'sftX n. Same as Randeaw. 
Belt-snifter (belt'shift-dr), n. A contriv- 
ance for shifting a machine belt from one 
pulley to another, to stop or set in motion 
certain parts of the mactiine, or to change 
the motion. E. H. Knight. 

Belt-speeder (beiusped-er), n. A contriv- 
ance in a machine for transmitting by means 
of a belt varying rates of motion: much 
used ill spinning-machines to vary the rate 
of rotation of the spool as the cop inci eases 
in size. 

Beluga (bc-lfi'ga), n. [Rus. bielvga, from 
bielyi, white. ] 1. A genus of Cetacea, of the 
family Dclphinidac or dolphins. The only 
species found in northern seas is the B. 
arctica, leuean, or albveam, which from its 
colour is commonly called white whale or 
white-fisli. It is from 12 to l&feet in length. 
I'he tail is divided into two lobes, Ijring hori- 
zontally, and there is no dorsal flu. In swim- 
ming the animal bends its tail under its 
body like a lobster, and thrusts itself along 
with tlie rapidity of an arrow. It is found 
in the arctic seas and rivers, and is caught 
for its oil and its skin - 2. A name applied by 
the RussiauB to the white sturgeon {Acipen- 
aer hueo). 

BduB, Bel Oib'luH. bel), n. [See Baal ] The 
chief deity of the Babylonians and Assyrians; 
Baal. 

Belute (bC'lQU). vt. [Ih’efix be. and lute, 
from L. lutum, mud ] To cover or bespatter 
with mud ‘ Never W'as a Dr Slop so beluted . ' 
Sterne [Rare ) 

Belvedere (bel Ve-(Ier), n [It., lit a beau- 
tiful view- hello, hel, beautiful, and vedere, 
to see 1 In Italian arch, the uppermost 
story of a tiuildnig, open to the air, at least 
oil one side, niul freqiieiitly on all, for the 



A A, llulvcdcre of the Vatican, Rome. 

purjiose of obtaining a view of the country, 
niul for eijjo>ing the cool evening hree/c 
Tlie belvedere is sonietinies a sort of lantern 
or kiosk erected on the roof —2 In France, 
n suinincr-lioiise on un cniinoiice in a park 
or garden [The word is improperly written 
Relvidere ] 

Belvldere (hervi-der), n [ L. belluH, fine, 
ami video, to see | A plant, Koehia aeo- 
jiaria (hrooni-eypress) It is of a beautiful 
pyramidal form, and iiiueh estt‘emed in 
China as a salad luid for other uses 

BelVlalaoea (heI-v)s'i-A"8C‘-e), n pi An order 
of plants closely allied Ui the Myrtai-eie, of 
which it is sometimes regarded as a tribe. 
It includes only the two genera Napoleuna 
(also called Belvisia) and Asteranthos. 

Belyet (he-lf), v.t. To belie 

Belyve (he- liv'), ade Presently ; at once; 
1 1 > -nnii-hy 1 Did English and Scotch. ] Writ- 
ten also Itvhve 

Belyt-e the elilrr li.iirni< loiuc dripping 111. ns. 

Belzebub (herze-buh), n. Sec Bi.klzk- 
iirii 

Bexna ( be'iiia). n [Gr.l 'In Greek ant iq. 
a stage or kind of pulpit on which speakers 
stood when addressing an assenihly —2 In 
tlie Greek church, and the early Christian 
church generally, part of a church raised 
almve the rest, shut off by railings or si.'reens, 
and reserved for the higher clergj- 

Bemadt (be-mud'), r t 11‘reflx he, and mad ] 
To make mad Puller. 

Bexnailgle(be-mang'gl), v.t pret. it pp. he- 
mangled; ppr. bemangling. [1‘refix he, and 
mangle, j 'J'o nioiigh* ; to tear asunder 
Beaumont. [Rare ] 

Bemartyr (lie-mar't^r), v.t To put to death 
as a martyr. Fuller. 

Braiaak (be-mask'X v( [Prefix be, and 
nta«lc.] To mask; to conceal. Shelton. 


Fkte, far. fat, fall; m4. met, h^r; pine, pin: ndte, not, mbve; tfilMi, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Bamatter (bS-mat't6r), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
matter.] To smear or cover with matter. 
Swift. 

Banunul (bS>m»10, v.t. [Prefix he, and maul. ] 
To maul or beat severely. Sterne. 

Bemaze (be-mazO. v.t. [Prefix be, and maze. ] 
To bewilder. See Mazs. 

With intellects bttnassed in endless doubt 

Civu'ptr. 

BemtMCldaB (bem>bes'i-dc), n. y\. A family 
of solitary, aculeate or sting-bearing hv- 
inenopterous insects, resembling wasps or 
bees, and so, along with the Spliegidec and 
other kindred families, known us mud- 
waepe. The female excavates cells in the 
sanu, in wliich she deposits, together with 
her eggs, various larvie or pencct insects 
stung into insensibility, as supiiort fur her 
progeny when hatched. They are vor> 
active, fond of the nectar of flowers, inha- 
bitants of warm countries, and delight in 
sunshine. Some species emit an odour like 
that of roses. Itcmbex is the typical genus 

Bembex (bem'beks), n. [Gr. bernbix, a kind 
of buzzing insect. ] A genus of hyinenop- 
tcrous insects peculiar to hot climates, and 
resembling wasps both in size and colour. 
They form the typical group of the family 
Bembecidai of Leach. 

Bembrldge Beds (bem'brij bed/), n. pt. 
[From Bemhridge, a watering-place in the 
Isle of Wiglit.] A fossiliferous division of 
the upper eocene strata, principally devel- 
oped in the Isle of Wight, consisting of marls 
and clays, resting on a compact, pale yellow 
or cream-coloured limestone, called U<*m- 
hriilge limestone. They abound in the shells 
of Lymnica and Planorbis and remains of 
two species of (^hara, water-plants, but their 
most distinctive feature is the mammalian 
remains of the Palasotheriiim and Anoplo- 
theriiim. One layer is composed almost 

{ airely of the remains of a minute globular 
'aludina. 

Berne, i a. (A. Sax byutc, htme ] A trumpet 
*Of brass they hroughlen beuieH.’ Chauerr 
Bemetet (be-met'). V t [Prefix be, and mete ] 
To measure Sha/c 

Bemlngle ( be-ming'gl ). v.t. I Prefix be, and 
mingle.] To mingle; to mix. Mir. for Magts. 
[Raro.] 

^mlre (bc-mlr^), v.t iirct. & pp hemvred; 
ppr. bemiriiig [ITcflx he, and wir*> \ To 
drug or encumber in the mire; to soil by 
passing through mud or dirty places. ‘ He- 
mired and beiiighte<l in the bog.’ Burke 
Bemlrexnent (be-mir'ment), n. The state 
of being defiled with mud. [Itare. ] 

Bemlet (be-mist'), v.t [I’rofix be, and mist | 
I’o cover or involve in mist. 

How c.m that jud|;e walk right th.u is hi-mturd in 
his w.iy. J etthtim 

Bemoan (be-monO. v t [Prefix he, and moa n : 
A Sax biinfeiian ] 1 To lament; to bewail, 
to express sorrow' for; us, to bemoan the loss 
of a son — 2 t To pity; to feel or express 
symi lathy with or i>ity for. 

Iiast.-ir(ls, . if proving rinineiit, nn* much 

/emotined, bcc.-iuse merely p.i'i-jive in the blrmish of 
Ihcir birth l-'ttUrr. 

Bemoanable (he-mon'a-bl), a Capable or 
worthy of liciiig laniciited Shenrowt 
Bemoaner (lie-mou't^r), u one who bemoans 
Bemock (lie-mok'), v.t. [Prefix he, and mock ] 
To treat with mockery; to mock 'Bemock 
the modest moon. ’ Skak. 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main 
Like April hoar-frost spread t olfrtd^f 

Bemodeed-at (lie-mokt'at), p Treated with 
mtickery. Used only by Shakspere 
Bemoilt ^be-moil'), v.t. [Prefix he, and moil, 
from Ki, mouiller, to wet ] To budrugglc , 
to bemire; to soil or encumber witli mire 
and dirt. 

1 hoii shouldst have heard . . how she w.is 
temoiUd shat 

Bemolsten (lie-mois'n), v f. [Prefix be, and 
moigten ] To moisten; to wet 
Bemolt (be'inol), n In music, II flat, a semi- 
tone below B natural 

Bemonstert Ow-mon'stSr), v.t. [Prefix be, 
and monster. ] To make monstrous. 

Thou (h.inged and self-co\er'd thing, for shnnir, 
eiemoftsttr not thy feature ,*ihak 

Bemorallze (be-mo'ral-iz), v.f. [ITeflx be, 
and moralize ] 'I'o apply to a moral pur- 
pose Eelee. Rev. [Rare 1 
Bemoiirn 0*e-mdrn'). v.t. [Prefix be, and 
mourn. ] To weep or mount over. ‘ Women 
that . bemoumedhltn.’ Wiekliffe. [Karel 
Bemnddle (be-mud'l). v.t pret. He pp. be- 
muddled; pm. betnuddlittg [Prefix be, and 
muddle.] To confuse; to stupefy. 


BemulBe (bd-muf'l); v.t. [Prefix be, and 
mujle. 1 To wrap up as with a muffler. 

Bemuffled with the externals of religion. SUme. 

Bemused (lie-muzd'), ». and a. [Prefix 
be, and muse.] Originally, overcome with 
musing ; sunk in reverie : hence, mudiUed ; 
stupefied ; made crazy : muzzy. ‘ A parson 
much bemused in beer.' Pope. 

\Vr alimist ilcspatr of convincing a cabinet be- 
nntted with the tiutioii tliat danger can only loiiie 
from I' ranee. 6/eitator firtv . 

Ben (ben). A Gaelic word generally prefixed 
lo the names of many of the most elevated 
summits of the mountain ranges which tra- 
verse Scotland to the north of the Firths of 
1 ‘lytic and of Forth; as, Ben Sv\i»,Ben Alac- 
Dliui, Ben Lawers. Ben Cruaclnin, Ac. It is 
suinetimcs used alone for a mountain. 

Sweet w,\s the red-blnmning he.ather 
And the river that tluweil (roin the Jie*i 

ytuobtfe si'iif;. 

Ben O^eu), n. [Arab, biin, name given to 
this tree I Moringa pierygotq>erma, the 
horse-radish tree of India, the seed of which 
is the iH'ii-iiut (which see) 

Ben (ben), II. [For be- in romp but -be- 
out 1 The iiuier apiu'tment of a house 

1 Scotch 1 

Ben (la'll), adr [Sc ] Towards the inner 
upurtment of a house 

Wr kindly wckuiiic Jenny brings hiiii beu. Jittrus 
— To bring far ben, to treat with great 
respect and hospitality. - To be far beii 
with one, to be on tenns of intimacy oi* 
familiarity w'itli Iiini; to be in great honour 
witli him. 

Ben,1 Bene,t n [A. Sax h^n, a prayer. 
coiTcsiionding to Icel b<rn, while Icel 
hiin (a difterent fonn of the same word) 
gives K. boon \ A pniyer; a petition. 

Bench (bettsh). It. f.\ Sax benr. a bench; 
hail ba'iik, led Iwkkr, a bench a parallel 
ftinii with Intnk See B.\NK.J 1. A long 
seat, usually of board or plank, diffiTing 
from a stool in its greater length 2 A 
strong table on which eariM'iitcrs or other 
mechanics prepare their w'ork (In tins 
sense bench forms an element in a niimbi'r 
of compound W'ords denoting tools used on 
a bench, sucli as bench -drill, bench -ha miner, 
bench-plane |-:t hieiigin a ledge left on tin' 
edge of a euiting in earthwork to stiviigtlu'ii 
it,--l The seat where jinlges sit in court, 
the seat of justice ‘ To pluck down justice 
from y< 'tv awful bench ’ Shuk lienee 
f> The [tersoiis >%ho sit as judges; the 
eoiirt; as, the east' is to goK'fore the full 
bench. ~ Bench oj bishops, ov episcopal Iwnch, 
a eolleetne designation of the bishojis who 
liave scats in the House tif bords Free 
Itcnch, in Biigland, the estate in eopyholil 
lantis which the wife, being espoused a 
vii-ghi, has for her dower after tlit' decease 
of her liusbnnd This is various in ditfcreiit 
11011101 * 8 , according to tlieir respective ciis 
toms -- Kiiyj’s or Queens Bench, in Ktigluinl. 
formerly a'ctmrt in wbidi originally the 
soveroign sat in laTsoii. and wlildi aecoin- 
paiiied liis Inmsclndd. The court consisted 
of the lord cliief-ju*.tice and three other Jus- 
tices, who hatl Jiirisiiietioii over all miitterH 
of a criminal or public nature It bati a 
crown side ainl a pica sitlc— the former 
tletcrininiiig criminal, the latter civil causes 
The jurisdiction of this court is now trans- 
ferred to a corresponding division of the 
High Court of .Justice 

Bench (bensb). w / 1 Tofurnisb witlibern bes 
• Twas benched with turf ' Jjryden. 2 t To 
scat on a lieneli ; to place on a seal of h< mour 
Ills rijp-lH iftT. whom I from iiir.incr ff»riii 
Il.tvi and rv,ircil tc surship *ihak 

Bench (lieush >, r I To si t on a seat of j iistice 

Aiifl llmii. Ills vfikt fellow of equity. 

hem a by his side Sh.tl 

Bench-clamp 0>erish'klnmp). n A clamp 
attadicd to a work-ia;iicli for hohling flnii 
the article that the mechanic is working on 

j^nchcr (l»en.diV'rj, n J one of the senior 
members of an Inn of court, who have the 
govern merit of the siN'iety Benchers have 
been readers, and. being admitted to plead 
within the liar, are called inner barrintrri, 

2 Tlie uldcrinau of a corporation [Rure J 

This corf'Or,ition fWw Wiiidsfrrr consists of .i 
mayor, two iMilitls. and twenty r'^,;ht other j^crsoiv., 
thirteen of whn li are called fellows .md t*Mi of 
them aldcrme-ii or thief brtuheri A\hnwU 

3 t A judge 

Vou arc well understo<*d to be a pcrfccter gili» r for 
the table than a necessary bttuher in the Capitol 

Sitak i 

4 t A taveni frequenter, from the lung , 


benches with which they were furnished; 
an idler. 

Benchenhip (bonsh'^r-ship), n. Office or 
condition of a lieiichor. Lamb. 
Bench-hook (beiish'huk), n. In carp a pin 
fixed to the bench to prevent the stutt in 
working from sliding out of its place. 
Bench-mark (bciisli'inArk). n. in sure a 
mark showing the starting-point of a long 
line of levels, or one of a niiiiibcr of siiuihir 
marks made at suitable distances ns the 
levelling advances. 

Bench-master (hensh'-mns-t^r), ». A gov- 
ernor of an inn tif court; nn nhlcrniaii 
Bench-reel (he nsli'rcl). n A spinning-wheel 
on the pirn or bobbin of which a sailinakcr 
w iiids the varii. Ji. IJ. Knight 
Bench-Strip (bensirstrip), n A strip of 
Wood or metal on a work bench for fixing 
at a certain distance from tin' I'dge so as to 
assist in steadying the work. E. 11 Knight. 
Bench-table (bensh'ta-bl), n. A low stone 
seat round the interior of the w'alls of many 
churches 

Bench-warrant (honsirwo-rnnt), n in late, 
a u arrant issued by the presiding Judicial 
ollli er at assizes or sessions for the appiv- 
hciisioii of an offender: so called in opposi- 
tion to a Justice's warrant issued by an ordin- 
ar.\ justii'e of the peace or police magistrate 
.Mocleg and H'hiteleif. 

Bend (bend), r / luvt A* pp bended or bent; 
ppr. bending. |A Sax hendan, to bend, 
a iiiodifii'ation of biiidnn, to tie, the literal 
iiK'iiniiig being to btqid and keep bent by 
(he string; Icel. bciida, to bend, comp Fr 
phrase banilei vn arc, to bend a how, from 
hinde, a string or cord (K bond).] 1 To 
curve or make crooked by straining, or to 
deflect from a normal comlifioii of straiglit- 
iiCHs; iis. to bend a stick, to bend the anil. 
‘They benti their hows.' Brgden. 

In ilnly beu./ lUy kiifc in inc .\hak. 

2. To direct to a certain iioint: chiefly used 
in such phrases as to bend one's coiii'se, 
way, steps, and the like, and in the phrase 
to bend tlie eyes ‘ To bend ins miiitl to any 
puhlii iiusini'HK ' Sii M'. Temple 

1 ow’arils t nvciitry bend wf niir c mirM’ Shok 

Peudfuji,'' In-r eyes from time tn tmir iijmii her 
parent Si» //' Sud/ 

Fig {a) of the rnmd * to apply closely. 
\b) 1 If the disposition to incline ; to deter- 
mine , as, to be bent on mischief 3 To 
Hiilidne, to cause to yield; to make sub- 
missive; as, to bend a nmn (.o oiir will 
' Kxceiit slie bnnd her hnnioiir ’ Sbak. 

4 Sunt to fasten by ineaiis of a bend or 
knot, as one roia* to another or to an 
anchor - T hmd a sail (naut ), to (‘xtend 
and make it fast 1" its proiau' yard or stay. 

To bend the brow or brutes, to knit tlie 
brow; to seuwl, to frown. 

Bend (Im'ikI), V. i 1. To la* or become curved 
ur crooked 

'I'iirn was I as .1 trre 

Wlmsi- liKiinh*. rlnl brud will frml Shak. 

2 To iiK'liiie; to lean or turn; to he directed: 
us, a road bends to llit> west ' To whom uur 
vuvis and wishes bend * Milton. 


Tlilllicr wr bend .Khak. 

1 1( s( end wlirre allrys bend 
Into the sp.irry hollows of the world. A'eats. 

3. 'lo jut over; to overhang. 

Tin rr IS . 1 « ’.III whose hi^h .mrl bending*' lie.ul 
Looks kariully in tin: iiinfiiiril deep .'*h,tk, 

4 To Iniw or tie submissive ' Most humbly 
tlK'i efore bending to your state ’ Shak 
Bend (bend), n 1. A curve; a crook; a tuni 
III a road or river ; flexure , Incurvation - 
2 Saut. (a) that part of a rojx' which is 
fastciieii to iinotlii-r or to an anchor (b) A 
knot by whit:h a rope is united to aiiotlier 
rope or to sonicthiiig else The different 
sorts arc distiiigulsbed ns cable bends, ear- 
rick beiuls, A’c. (r) One of the thickest and 
strongest plaiiks in u ship's sides morn 
generally railed Wales They ari' reckoned 
from llic water yirsf. second, or third bend. 

TIk'V have the henrns, 
kiiec.s, and foot -hooks 
bolted to them, and are 
the chief strength of the 
shill's Hides (d) f liie of the 
small I opes used to con- 
fine thei linch of arable 
3 A name in the ieuthci 
trade fiir a butt or round- 
ed crop cut ill two. 4. In 
mtni/i< 7 , indurated clay or 
any indurati'd argil laee- 
onsKidistance. A. In her. one of tbe nine bon- 
ouraide ordiiiaries.contHiriing a third part of 
the field when charged and allftli u lien plain. 



lit lid 
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It !■ mode by two lines drawn acroH from 
the dexter chief to the sinister base point. 
It srjmetimes is indented, ingrailed. Ac. 
The bend einieter is every way of a similar 
sixe to the bend, differing only by crossing 
in the opposite direction diagonally from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base. It 
indicates illegitimacy.— <l.t Inclination; dis- 
position; bent. 

Ftircwell. poor xwain ; thou Sit not for my Aeut/, 

I must h«vf quicker souls. y FMchfr. 

Gretnan bend, a mode of walking, with a 
slight stoop forwards, at one time affected 
by some ladies. 

Bend t (bend), n [A. Hax. bend, a band ] 
1 A tiand 



neiid Itptwccti two 
bciullcts 


Ami nil her legs she nairite<I huskhis wore, 

H>isieii witli bends of gold on every smIc Spenser 

2 A ribbon or bandage for the head iisimI in 
aneient times by ladiuH in imitation of the 
circle of gold among the Normans 
Bendable (bcnd'a-bl), n ra])ulilc of being 
ImmiI or liiciirvated Shennnin/. 

Bender (iioml'^r), n 1 One vs ho or that 
which licnds 2. In itlantf. a Hi\|)cncc, from 
its liability to bend .'I A spree, a frolic 
(V'ulgar American J 4. A leg (An Ame- 
rican eiudiuism | 

Yoimg l.idies .in ruit .illownl 
tot ro-,s tiit-'ir betn/et i lii >.( In ml. 

J mil frllow 

Bend 'leather (bend'- 
hiTH er). n The stiong- 
est kind of sol(‘ le:itlier 
for shoes 1 1‘rovineial 
Knglisli and Seoteli. | 

Bendlet ( bend ' let ), n 
[Dim of bend, a band 
Kr Inindftette | In her 
a little bend, which oeeupics a sixth ]mrt of 
a shield, ns, a bend between two heudletn 
Bend-ways (beml'wii/), adv in her occu- 
pying tlie position on a 
shield which a bend oe< 
ciipius 

Bendy (betid'i), » in her 
applied to a Held divide* I 
into four, six, or more 
parts, diagonally, and 
varying in metal ami 
colour 

Bene (bon'e). O. fSc« 

JtKNNK 1 The popular a swnrd t)en*l-w.iys 
mime of the Seeainum 
orieidaie, ealletl also TUeeed, and in the 
West Indies Vanfftoe Hee llKNNK 
Beneaped (he-nept'). n (I'retlx be, and 
neap ] Aaut satm' ns Neaped 
Beneath (be-nethO, fov'//. (A Sax heneoth, 
hetu’uthan, benythan prt'fix fa', ami nenthati, 
below, under SeeNKTliKKj 1 Under, lower 
ill plaee, with something directly over or 
on ; as. to plaee a cushion beneath one : 
often with the sense of pressure or tippres- 
sioii , as, to sink beneath a luirdeii, in a 
literal sense *2. Fvj under, us from the 
etfeet of jiressure 

< )iir I iiimirv sinks beneath the yoke Shah 



3 l.ower in rank, dignity, or excollonec; as. 
brutes are beneath man ; man is beneath 
angels, in the scale of heings. - 4 I’nworthy 
of, niibeeomiiig , not equal to; below the 
level of, as, beneath contempt. 

Hr will do iiothiiig tli.it is i’eneath his high station. 

. ttfei bu* \ , 

Beneath tbe-iieth'l.mfr. 1 In a lower place; 
as, the earth from In-neatb will he barren 
2 Ibdow, us o])]ioseil to heaven t)i to any 
aupei'ioi region , as. in heaven above, t>r in 
earth beneath 

Benedloite (ben e-ills'i-te). n fb . lit. bless 
ye.) A eantiele or liymii used in the Angli- 
can t'hiiivli at morning prayer after the tlrst 
lesson It is called the hymn of the Throe 
('hlldi'cii III the tiery furnace, and is as old 
ns the time i>f St. Ohrysostom. 

Benedick, Benedict (heu'e-dlk. hen'e-dikt), 
ft 1 A sportive name for a married man, 
especially one who has been long a liaehelor, 
or who was in the habit of ridieiiliiig mar 
Huge, from oiietd the ehameters(/iracd»cA*) ; 
in Sliakspere's play of Mueh Ada about , 
Xidhtny ' 

ll.iviiig .ib,indoiir«I iiil his *»ld ndsog''*', .iml his 
|irii|rssiitiis o( single iiidcpetuleili r, i ndrhs h.is lie 
i. miK* a i «» /'A' y.ifuri 


2. A Sportive name for a bnehelor 
Hr f, III) longer .i .V'le.io tnii a ijiiirr iiiarrird man 
I ’r.t'f ar I t/e in /he U'es/ 

Benedict t (liene-dikt). a (b. henedietm, 
i>|» of ftenetfifio, to siieak well of any one, to 
bless - bene. well, and die**, to sa> 1 Having 
mild and salubrious ipiulities ‘ Medieiiics 
that are benedtet ' iiaeoti. 


BmedletiPe (ben-ewliktln), a. Pertaining 
to the monks of St Benedict or 8t Bennet 
Benedictine (ben-e-dlk'tlnX n. A member 



Ueiicdictinc or Blackfriar. 


of the most famous and widely spread of 
nil the orders of monks, founded at Monte 
Casino, about half-way between Rome and 
Naples, about the year fiHO. by Kt. Benedict, 
w'hose rules the members profess to follow 
Called also IJlaekfriarK, from the colour of 
tlieir habit. Tlie order was probably intro- 
duced iiit^) England about (KM) by Ht Augus- 
tine of Cuuierbury, and all the cathedral 
priories of England, save ('arlisie, lieloiiged 
to it Their dresa consists of ii loose hluek 
gown with large wide sleeves, and a eowl 
on the head, ending in u point 
Benediction (hen-e dik'shon), n. [L bene- 
dietto bene, well, and dietio, sjieaking.] 
1 ‘I'he ata of invoking a blessing, blessing, 
prayer, or kimi wdshes uttered in favour of 
any person or thing; a soleiiiii or utleetion- 
nte ill vocation of happiness or welfare, often 
out of gratitude : as, to pronounce a bene- 
dte.tion; to shower be/usdtetime on one's 
head 

Holil your h.inds In benedtrfton o’er me. .Shah, 
(ioil, in cursing, gives us better gifts 

Than men in benedntton. L. F. liyowntnf^ 

2. More si>eclflcall> ; {a) an Invocation of 
the divine favour upon a jterson or thing ; 
a blessing as a rite, or uttered by a person 
holding an ecclesiastical position; the hless- 
ing of a priest or ministitr at the close of 
divine service (see Blkssino). ((;) The form 
of instituting an abbot, answering to the 
eonsecratioii of a bishop, (c) The blessing 
lK*stowed by tlie priest at tlie close of the 
olllce of iiiatrimoiiy. {d) A ceremony by 
which H thing is eonseernted. hallowetl, or 
rendered sacred —3 The favour or advan- 
tage conferred by hlcssiiig 

Prosperity is tlie liicssing of the did Test.imcnt, 
.’Klverslty IS the lilcssiug of the New; whicli Ctirrietli 
the gre.iter benedn /ton, ai\A the clearer revelation of 
(.,oi.rs f.ivour Bacon, 

Benedictional, BenedlcUonary (hen-e- 

dik'shoii-al, heii-e-dik'shou-u-ri), n A col- 
lection of benedictions 
BcnedlcUye (la'n-e-dlkt'iv), a. Tending tr> 
bless; giving ii blessing ‘His patenial 
prayers, and benedictive. comprecations. ’ 
itp (Jauden 

Benedictory OMm-e-tlik'to-ii). a Blessing ; 
expressing a lieiiedictitui. or wishes for good 
• A benedictory prayer ’ Thackeray. 
Benedlctue (hen-e-dik tiis), n (L.. blessed ] 
Tlie song of Zacliarias. Luke i (i8. iVc. , used in 
the service of the Homan ('atholic rhnrch, 
and, with English W’orils, in the niurning 
prayer of the English iTiurch. 

^nefactlon (ben-c fak'shon). n (L ftene- 
/actio, frmii {wnejnew, lo do gisul to tuie. 
See Bgnefiok 1 1 The act of conferring a 
iHMielit — • 2 A lieiieHt conferred, espeeiiUly 
a chan table donation 

A man of true grnrrositv w’ill Miidv in what mail' 
ncr to render his ben^,tt/ton most adiant.iurous 
Ale/moth 

Benefactor (ben-e-fak't^r). n. One who con- 
fers a la'iielit ' (treat bene/actore of luau- 
kind ' Milton 

BenefkCtreSB (ben-e-fak'tres). ii. A female 
who confers a benefit. 

Benefice (benV-tU). u fFr h'nt^fiee a bene- 
flee, from L benetieiutn,ti kindness, in Med L. 
an estate granted for life— ftewe, well, and 
/aeio, to do.} 1. lii feudal law, a fee or an 


estate In lands granted at first for life only, 
and held exmero benefieio^ the mere good 
pleasure) of the donor, ^e estate aftw- 
ward liecoming hereditary took the appeUa^ 
tion of feud, and benefice became appropri- 
ated to church livings.— 2. An ecclesiastical 
living; a church endowed with a revenue 
for the maintenance of diviue service, or tlie 
revenue itself. 

Fill thredbare was his overest courtepy. 

For he hadde geten him yet no bene/tce. Chaucer. 

Bmieflced (ben'e-flst), a. Possessed of a 
benefice or chun:h preferment. ‘ All man- 
ner persons of holy church . . . betiefieed 
in the realm of France.’ HaU, 

Benefioeleaa (ben'e-fls-les), a. Having no 
heneflee. ‘ Benefieelese precisians. * Sheldon. 

Beneficence (l>c*nefi-Bens), n. [L henefieen- 
tia, from the participle of benefaeio. See 
Benefice.] The practice of doing got»d: 
active goodness, kludnesB, or charity.— A^- 
nejieence. Benevolence, Munificence. Be- 
nevolence, lit well- willingness, expressive 
of the will or desire to do good; henefieenee, 
lit well-doing, is the outcome and visible 
expression of benevolence Betievnlence may 
exist without beneficence, but hetiefieettee 
always presupposes benevolence Mtinifi- 
eenee is beneficence on a large scale, not re- 
stiicting itself to bare necessary things, but 
giving lavishly : munificence may proceed 
from an ostentations and self-seeking as 
well as from a benevolent spirit 

Beneficent (be-ncri-sont), a Doing good ; 
performing acts of kindness and charity. 

* The beneficent tnith.sof (Jhristianity.’ J*re8- 
eott — h\n. Bountiful, hoiinteons, lilieral, 
munificent, generous, charitable. 

Beneficently (be-iufi-sent-li), adv. In a 
lieneflcent manner 

Beneficial (licn-c-fi'shnl), a. [L L. beiicfiei- 
alift, from benefirium, a benefit See Bknk- 
FicK ] 1 Cuntributing to a valuable end; 
conferring bciuilt; advantageous; useful; 
Iirofltable; helpful: followed hy to; as, in- 
dustiy IB beneficial to the body as well as to 
the property ‘ The war which would have 
been most beneficial to us.’ Swift —2. Re- 
ceiving or entitled to have or receive ad- 
vantage, use, or benefit; as, the be^iefioial 
owner of an estate , specifically, applied to 
clci’gyineii enjoying n benefice 

All L‘ii|.;.i|'t-muiit w.is tciiderrd to all civil officers 
and Ae;/>yrri(i/(.ltfrt>> Hallam 

:M Kind; generous. 'Beneficial foe.’ B. 
Jotuson 

Beneficial t (hen e-fi'shal), n. A benefice; a 
church living. Sjwnfter 
Beneficially (heu-e-fi'shal-Ii). adv. In a 
beneficial inniincr; advantageously; profit- 
ably; helpfully. 

Beneficialneaa (bcn-e-fi'shal-ncs), n. The 
state of being beneficial; iisefuluess; profit- 
ableness ‘Vsefuliiess and beneficicuneu.* 
Sir M liale 

For t)ic eternal .‘tiid inevitable law in this matter 
is, that the tene/ictatness of the Inequality depends 
first, on the methods by which it was accomplished 
Fushtn. 

Beneficiary (ben-e-fl'shi-a-ri), a. [L. bemfi- 
ciarim Hoe BENEFICE ] 1. Arising from 
feudal tenure ; feudatory ; holding under a 
feudal or other superior; subordinate. ‘ Be- 
services.* Spelinan. ‘A feudatory 
or b/'twheiary king.’ Bacon,— 2, Coiiiiected 
with tlie rcH-eipt of benefits, profits, or ad- 
vantages ; freely bestowed , as, beneficiary 
gifts or privileges 

Itenefidary (ben-e-fl'shi-a-ri). n. l. one who 
holdb a benellce 

The benfjutary is oblignl In serve the p.'irish 
chiinh III Ills own proper perwii. 

2 In feudal law, a feudatory or vassal - - 
•H One who is in the receipt of benefits, pro- 
fits. or advantages, one who receives some- 
thing as a free gift, specifically, (a) applied 
to a student assisted hy the eleemosynary 
funds of certain educational institutions. 
(b)One in receipt of the profits arising from 
an estate held in trust 

The f.ithcrs and the children, tJie l>encf.ictnrs and 
the III ri, shall bind c.uh other in the 

gener.il inrlos'ures and circlintrs of iiiininrtahty 

yet la\lor 

Benefidencyt (ben-e-irsheii-si). n Kind- 
ness or favour bestowetl Sir T. Browne 

Benefidentt (hen-e-fl'shent), a Doing 
good 

As Its tendency is necessarily beneficient, it is the 
proper object of gratitude and Vewani 

Adam Smtth. 

Benefidum (hen-e-fi^shi-um). n jL.] A 
right or privilege : a term more especially 
of tlie civil law : as, benefieium abgfinendi, 
that is. right of abstidning. the power of an 


Fate. far. fat fall. me. met. li(>r; pine, pin; ndt«, not. move; tCilie, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abuue; y. Sc. fey. 
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heir to abstain from accepting the inherit- 
ance. 

Beoaflt (ben'e-fltX n. [O.E. benJUe, bisnfet, 
O.Fr. bienfet (Fr. biei^atC). from L. 6091 ^ 00 - 
lum, a benefit. See Benefice.] 1 . An act 
of kindness ; a favour conferred; good done 
to a person. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul! and for^t not all his 
tenets. Ps ciu. a 

2. Whatever is for the good or advantage of 
a person or tiling; advantage; profit 
Men have no right to what is not for their btnejit. 

Hurke 

S.t Bestowal, as of property or a title, out 
of good-will, grace, or favour; liberality; 
generosity. 


Either accept the title thou usurp'st, 
or bmf/it proceeding from the king. 

And not of any challenge of desert, 

Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. .SViii/t 


4 . A performance at a theatre or other place ! 
of public entertainment, the proceeds of ' 
which gf) to one of the actors, some iiidi- j 
gent or deserving person, some chiiritable I 
institution, or the like. - -fi. A natural udvnn- ! 
tage; endowment; accomplishment. [Hare ] 

Look you lisp, and wear strange suits, disable | 
(undervalue) all the benefits of your own country. i 
^hak 


When these so noble benefits sh.-ill prove 

Not well disposed, the mind growing once corrupt. 

They turn to vicious forms Sheik 


— Benefit 0 / clergy, in law See under 
Clergy. — Benefit play, a play acted for 
some one’s benefit or advantage. — Brnc/if 
aociety, a friendly society. 8ee uiider 
Frienply. 

Bsnefit (ben'e-flt), v.t 'J'o do good tn; to he 
of service to; to advantage; as, e.\ercise 
heneHtx health; trade benefiUs a nation. 


What course 1 mean tn hold sh.ill nothing benefit 
ypur knowledge Shak 


Benefit (ben'e-flt). v.i To gain advantage; 
to make improvement ; as, he has beiwjited 
by good advice ' 'I’o tell you what 1 have 
benefited herein ' Milimi. 

Benegrot (be iie'gro), vt. [Prefix be, and 
negro J 1. To render dark; to blacken 


The sun shall be benet^raeit in darkness Jtervyt 

2. To people with negroes. Sir T Browne. 
Beneme,t Benempne,t v.t. [A.sax. beiwm- 
nan, to engage or promise- prefix be, and 
nemnan, to name, to call.] 1. 'J'o name; to 
pronounce. * lie that is so oft bemmpt ' 
Speiwer. a sacred vow.' Speiwer. 

2. To promise; to give. Spenaer. 
Benepladtt (be-ne-plas'it), n. .Same as 
Beneplaciture. Sir T Browne. 

Bane pladto (ba'na plach'e-td) In mueic, 
at pleasure. 

Benepladture t (be-ne-plas'i-tur). n [L. 
beneplacitum —bene, well, and placitum, 
from placeo, to please.] Good pleasure; 
will ; choice 


Hath he by his holy penmen told ns, tlmt either 
of the other ways was iimre suit.'iblt- tu his benefiiaci- 
turet Giant' lit e 

Banett (l)u-not'), v.t [I’refix be, and net] { 
To catch in a net; to insnarc. * Being thus ; 
benetted round with villunies.’ Shak 
Banavolanoa (be-nov'd-lcns), n [L. henei'o- 
tentia—bene, well, and voln, to will or wish 1 | 
1 The disposition to do good ; the love of i 
mankind, accompanied with a desire to pro- 
mote their happiness; good-will; kindness; I 
charitableness. ‘The wakeful benevolence j 
of the gospel. ’ Dr. Chalmers 2 An act of j 
kindness; good done; charity given 


That which we distribute to the poor, St I*.iul 
calletli a blessing or a benevolence ( >net ed \ 

8. A c' itributioii or tax illegally exacted ' 
by arbitrary kings of England. j 

Henry doubtless reaped great profit from these , 
indefinite exactions, miscalled benevotencr\ 

Hit flam 

—Beneficence, Benevolence, 3lunificem‘.e .See , 
under BENEFICENCE. 

Banavolant (be-nev'6-lent), a. [L. beneen- , 
letis -bene, well, and voto, to wish ] Having 
a dispfisitiou to do good; possessing love 
to mankind, and a desire to promote their 
prosperity and happiness; kind ‘Thou 
good old man, benevolent as wise.' Pope 
SVN Kind, affectionate, tender, loving, cha- 
ritable, generous, humane 

MnevolMtly (be-nev'o-lent-ll), adv. In a 
benevolent manner; with good-will; kindly 

Benevolentness (lie-nev'd-lent-nes). n Be- 
nevolence. [Rare.] 

S^evolOUB t 0>e-nev'6-lu8), a [L benevo- 
1 Kind; benevolent 

A bentvoloHs inclination is implanted into the very 
frame and temper of our church’s ( onstitution. 

/?r Puller. 

Bang (beng), n. Same as Bhang. 


Btnftl (ben-gftlO. n. 1. A thin stuff made of 
silk and hair for women's apparel: so called 
from BengeU in the East Indies.— 2. An imi- 
tation of striped muslin. 

Bengalee. Bttl|call(ben-gal-d'),n. The lan- 
guage or dialect spoken in Bengal. 

(ben-gfM-dzOi a Of or iiertaining 

Bengaleae (tien-ggl-SsO. n. sing, and pi. A 
native or natives of Bengal. 

Bengal-light (ben-ggl'llt). n A species of 
fireworks used as signals by night or other- 
wise, producing a steady and vivid blue- 
coloured lliv 

Bengal-quinoe (ben-g^l'kwins), n. A plant, 
the dEgle JUarmelos See JSai.E 
Bengal-root (ben-gal'rot). n The root of a 
ginger, Zinaiber Cassnmnnar. 
Bengal-atrlpe (ben-gaVstrip). n A kind of 
cotton cloth woven with coloured stripes; 
gingham. 

Benight (bc-nin, v.t [Prefix Iw, and night ] 

1 'I'o involve In darkness or gloom . to 
shroud wdth the shades of night; to shroud 
ill gloom, to overshadow; to eclipse ‘And 
let ourselves benight our happiest day ‘ 
Donne 

The cintids beuij'h* llu* sk> Gartn I 

But oh: .il.is! wh.it sudden il.uid is spre.id j 
About this ^'lonnus kilim's eilipsed lie.idy 
It all his f.iiiie benights t o:vie\ 

2. To overtake with night, hence, pt; to in- 
volve in moral darkness or ignoraiict^: said 
of ])ci*sons ‘ Some viigin, sure, benighted in 
these woods.’ Milton 

Sli.ill we tu mrii benighted 
1 he l.tiii|. of lift dt nyV fifi Ifeber 

[Rare in this sense, except in past parti- 
ciple.] 

Benign (l>e-nin'), a [L ttenignvs, for beni- 
genns, kind-hearted— tor bonus, good, 
and genus, kind, race | 1. Gf a kind dispo 
sitioii; gracious kiinl . henignant , fnvonr- 
ahle 

'I him luist fulliU'il 

Thv wrords, Creator luuinleous .uid brntgn, 

(jU er of .ill tliiin: I lair ! .Milton 

2 IToceeding from or expressive of gentle- 
ness, kindness, or benignity ‘To whom 
thus 51iehael, with benujn regard ’ Milton 
8 .Mild, notsiwere. not violent, not noilig- 
iiant. used especially in med ; as. a tn mgn 
medicine, n benign disease - Syn Kind, 
propitious, favourable, salutary, grucioiih, 
whole onie, tihcral, generous. 

Benignant ()K>-nig'niiiit), a l. Kind ; gra- 
cious. favourable ‘ Bt'uignant sovereign ’ 
Burke —2 In med not maligiiniit; not dan- 
gerous; said of diseases - Benigmtnt, Kind, 
(pnsl-natured. Benignant is generally ap- 
plied to suiieriors. and implies moit; es]ie- 
cially a certain manner, character, or fen- 
dem y; kind and gissl /laG/mf. when applied 
to persons, both rharncteri/e the natural 
disposition, and both are applicable to man- 
neiw as well os actions Kindness generally 
implies some superiority of eirciimstanees 
on tile part of the ]H>rson eonferrlng it. 
Thus we do not speak of a servant lieiiig 
kind to his master, unless the latter is sick 
or in some w'ay reduced to the inferior posi- 
tion, so us to l>e derHondeiit on his servant 
for uid ; a good-natured iwnioii is one who 
is not only willing tf» oblige, but will also 
fiut up with a good deal of annoyance 
Kiiuim’ss strictly implies discriinination in 
the exercise of lieiievoleiicc , gmnt- nature 
does not 

Benignftntly (i*<’-nig'iiaiit-li), ude in a be- 
nignant iimiifier 

Benignity (b«--nig'ni-ti), w 1 The state or 
(|uality of iMJing liemgn: g. odness of disjio- 
sitioii or heart, kindneits of nature; gracious- 
ness; lieneflceiice 

AUhuugh hr enjoys the ko«k 1 that I- him, )ir 

IS iin..om.cri»ctl t«) value tlic benignity uf him tli.ii 
does It ■> uith 

2 Mildness; want of severity ‘TheLco/flr- 
m7»/ or inclemency of the season ' Sjiectator 

l^nlgnly <lm*iunni), adv in a benign man- 
ner; favourably; kindly; graciously 

Beniine,t v.t (A Sax bemman prefix be, 
and niman, to take ] To take away. Chau- 
cer 

Benison (ben'i-zn). n [OFr beueison, ; 
benaicon. a blessing, from L tienedwtui, a , 
benediction, from tienedieere, to bless -tiene, • 
well, and dieo. to say Benediction is thus 
the same wo^.] Blessing: Ijenedietion . 
* More precious than the benison of friends ’ ' 
Tal/ourd lC7iiefly in poetry ] i 

fjOil's benison go with you. hhak i 

(ba-ne-te-a), n [Fr., from b^nit, 
pp. of h&nir, to bless, from L benedicere— 


bene, well, and dieere, to a«y.] A stone font 
or vase for containing holy water, usually 
placed in a niche in the chief porch or en- 
trance of a Roman Ca- 
tholic church, sometimes 
in one of tlie pillars close 
to the door, into wiiich 
the menilierH of the con- 
gregation on entering dip 
the fingeiw of the right 
hand.blessing themselves 
by making the 
sign of the 
cross. Called 
also Asperso- 
Hum and 
Stoup (which 
see). 

Beni amln 

( heir ja-niin ). 
w. [Corrupted 
fn>in Fr fien- 
join, I’g. ben- 
joim, benzoin 
(which sue) | 

1. A shrnh. 

Lindera Ben- 
zoin, a native 
of North Ame- 
rica (billed Rdnitirr 

also Spiee- 
bush It grows from fi to l.'i feet high.nnd has 
cliisteiv of honey-yellow flowers wliich np- 
jiear before the leaves 2 A gum. or rather 
a balsam .Soe Bkn/.oin 
Benjamin tree (hen'ja-min-tre), a. A popu- 
lar mime given to several tifcs ; («) Styrax 
Benzoin of .Sumatra, which yields the resin 
culled benzoin (b) Pieiis benjamina. (e) 
lAndera Benzoin of Nortli Anieriea 
Benjy (hen'ji), n A low-crowned strnw-lint 
having a very broad brim 
BenmOBt(bcn'most), a innermost, siipcrl 
of ben (Scotch | 

Benne (ben'e). n (Malay ( The Sesawum 
onentnle of the Fast Indies, nut order 
redaliacea*, from the seeds of which a valu- 





llciirir-iil.iiit {Sftamum orientate) 


able oil is exiuvsHcd 1'his is (|Ulte distinct 
from ben, tlic Mortnga jiterygospenna See 
SKSA.MI'M 

Benne-Oll (bcn'e-oll), n A bland fixed nil 
expi*eHse(l from the sweet nuts of the Sesa- 
niiini orientale and S indienm, used, like 
olive-oil, as an article of diet and for inedi- 
eiiial purposes, and by the women of Kgyjit 
as a cosmetic The oil-cuke, mixed with 
honey uinl preserved Lilrori. is an oriental 
luxury For tlie sake of this oil the plant 
Is much cultivated in many tro]dcul and 
Hiilitropieal countries Its si'eds yield a 
larger proportion of oil than any other 
vegetable, 1 ewt producing W) llis. of oil 

BenilBt (lien'nei), n 'J'lic bcrii-bennet, or 
common aveiis (Gcum urhnnuin). 

BenniSOn,^ same us Benwon 

Ben-nut (ben'nnt), n. 'Ilic seed of Moringa 
pterygoK fie emu, iho lien or horse-radish tree 
of India, which yields an oil called ml of ben 
or ben-oil 'I’hcsc nuts arc winged, and arc 
contained In a long jiod like threc-eelled 
fruit 

Ben-oil (hcii'oll). n llie expressed oil of 
the ben-nut, which is remarkable for not 
iMJcorning rancid for many years. It is per- 
fectly inodorous, on which account it Is 
mucii used by perfumers as the basis of 
vurioufi scents At a low temperature it 
separates into two parts, the one solid and 
the other liquid; and the latter is employed 
by watchmakers in preference to any other 
oil for lubricating thetr delicate w'orks, on 
uccoiiiit of its having no action uixin the 
metals 


ch. ekain; Sc. lock; g. go; J.job; 
VOL I. 


b. Ft. ton; ng, sing; TH. tken; th, <Wn; w, wig; wh, wkig; zh. azure. -.See KIT. 
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BenonMILt PP. from benime. Taken away. ; 
Chauotr. 

Bensble (benW). n. Same as Banshee. 

Bant (bent), pret dir pp. of fteruf. Incurvated; ; 
inflected ; inclined ; prone to. or havinK a 
fixed propensity; determined. — Bent on, 
having a fixed inclination; resolved or de- 
termined on 

Bent he seemed en Roing the third day 

Tennytm 

Bant (bent), n. 1. 1 The state of Ijeing bent; 
curved form or position ; flexure; curvity. 

Hold your rral at a bent a little. tz iValton. 

2. Degree of flexure or curvity; tension; 
straining; utmost force or power: an archery 
expression, but used tropically of mental 
dispositions ‘ Her affections have their 
full * Sliak. * A full bent of the mind.’ 
Locke 

There are- divers Mibti«' incjuirips .'«nrcrniin» the 
strength required to the bending nf bows: the fore e 
tliey have In the discharge according t>> the several 
bent r, ,tn(\ the strength required to be in the string 
of them. //>* II tlkim 

Tlien let thy love Ik* younger limn thyself 

tir thy afTerthm (.nnnot hold the bent Shak. 

3 Declivity; slope. (Rare | 

neiicath the loweriiig brow, .iiid on n bent, 

The temple stnoil ofSl.irs .iriiiipotent Dryden 

4 Inclination; dispositioii; a leaning or bias l 

of mind; jiropensity ; us, the bent nf the | 
mind or will; the bcnl of a iicople toward ! 
an object. ' 

It IS his (the legislator's) best policy to toinply with i 
the 4 iiiiiiiion of iii.inkiiid Humt | 

ft Dirci'tion taken ; turn or winding ‘ Urnts I 
and turns of the matter ‘ Lt/ckr —6 f C'lUit, 
as Ilf the eye, direction j 

( .ives .ill gurr .mil bent of .iinorous view 
( III thf f.nir C ressid S^Aak 

/tent. Bmh, / nrlinaf ion /ten/, the general 
and natural state of the mind, a tlecided j 
and fixed tendency of the mind towards a { 
jiarticular object or mode of action /Jinn, | 
Mornething acting ns it were extiu'iially witli 
eontiiiiial force on tlie judgment and liiflU' ; 
eticlng one's opinion or actions, as, the bian | 
of early educaJtion ’ Morality intIuenceM j 
iiu'ii’s minds and gives a binn to all tlieir ! 
actions.’ Locke, /nebnuf/on is a faint kind 
of ben/, a temloncy more or less decidt'd in 
Homedirection SvN inclination, tendency, 
disposition, propensity, bias. 

Bent, Bent -grass (bent, bent 'gras), n. 

I A Hax. broiyf, t) H IX bincf, O 11 iS pinn:, 
bimiz. Mod (1 bintte, a rush Sometimes , 
derived from bind, because its roots iiind i 
the soil together, but this is doubtful J 1 Any | 
wiry grass, such as grows on conimonH or | 
neglected ground, generally applied to the ! 
species of Agrostis, tint others, us Tnticuin 
Jnnecuni, A riindo aremria, i^c , are tdso iib ' 
cluiieil under this nanio —2. A stalk of 
<‘oarso withered grass; a dead stem of grass < 
which has borne seed ‘ llis spear a bent < 
both stiff and strong ’ //ray ton - ;{ Any 
wild piece of land, as a hill or moor To 
take the bent, to take to the bent, to run 
away (.Scotch 1 

/itke the bent, Mr Kashicigh Make .ic pair ii' 
k‘gN wiirth tw.i ii' I miiiIs Sir//' %,.•// 

Ben-teaJc (b(m't«'*k), n A clftse-graincd in- 
ferior kind of teak, used in iinlia for build- 
ings and other ordinary purposes It is the ' 
wood of l4aijcrntr(rmia viicrorarjHt. < 

Benthamla (beu-thanri a), n. rKroui George 
Hcnthain. formerly a secrotary of the Lon- 
don ilortlcultural Society 1 A genus of 

f ilauts, iiat t»rder t'uruaceie B fnnjiSem 
s a very handsome plant, and yields lui ; 
eatable fruit nisembiing that of the Arbutus. 

It is a native of the Hast Indies, and has ' 
been introduced into our gardens It is a ! 
tender plant, but riiaqis its fruit in the open i 
air in the south of Knglaud I 

Bentlnok (ben-tingk'). n ;»/ | From t'aptniu ! 
Uentinck, the inventor | Saut a triangular ' 
course, used as a try-sail, but mm generally 
superseded by the stttrm stay -sail. 

Bentlng (lient'ing), n. The act of seeking 
or eolleetiug bents. 

Tht pigeon never knoweth woe 

I'ntil she ilotli n bentmg go Oi.t f^t,vt'erb 

Bentlng-tillie (beut'ing-tlm). n The time 
when pigeons feed on Itents before peas are 
ripe ‘ llarti bcntintf-tiincn ’ Drydrn. 

Benty (bcnt'i),a 1. Alamtidiiig in lamts; as. 
afrrnfphill 2 Resembling bent. Holland 
Banuill (lie-nuin'). r ( Same as Henutnb 
Bttlttinb (l>tf-num'), r t [A Sax. benitnan, 
bonyman, bemtinan, to takeaway, stupefy— 
prefix be. and ntmun, to take. See XUMB.] 

1 To make torpid; to deprive of sensation; 


as. a hand or foot benumbed by cold.— 2. To 
stupefy; to render inactive. 

It ceixes upon the vttrtls, and benumbs the senses. 

South. 

BenumbedneBS (be-num'ed-nesX n. The 
state of being benumbed; destitution of feel- 
ing. 

Benumber (l>e-num'£r), n One who or that 
which lienumbs; specifically, in med. an 
agent which causes topical numbness or 
muscular weakness 

Benumbment (lio-nam'meut), n Act of 
lieiiuinbirig; toi^ddity. 

Benzamlde (bpn'za-mid), n ((VUv^'O) A 
white crystalline substance, wnicli may be 
rt'ganled as the amide of lieiizoyl 
Benzine, Benzene (ben'zin, ben'zen), n 
Same as Benzole. 

Benzoate (bcit'xo-at). n. A salt of benzoic 
acid 

Benzoic (bcn-zo'ik). a Pertaining to or 
obtained from lieuzoin. — Benzoic acid 
((^lldOs). a peculiar vegetable acid, obtained 
from benzoin and other balsams by subli- { 
Illation or decoction It forms light fea- 
thery needles; its taste is pungent and bit- 
terish, and its odour slightly aromatic -* 
Benzoic ether, a substance obtained by dis- 
tiiliiig togt'ther 4 parts of alcohol, 2 parts 
of crystallized lieiizoic acid, ami 1 part of 
coiicciitruted bydroclilonc acid It is a 
coloiiriess oily lifjtiid. having a feeble urt>- 
matic smell like that of fruits, ami a pun- 
gent aromatic taste. 

Benzoin, Benzoine (ben-zo'in or iien'zt’i-in), 
n |Kr hcufoin.VK beii}oiin,bcijoiin,Sp ben- 
ini, wenjiii. from Ar luban jfnei, that is, .la- 
vaiiesc imvusc J Oiitii benjamin, a concrete 
resinunH juice flowing fromStyrax Benzoin, 
a trc<! of Hiimatra. Ac , 70 or 80 feet liigh, 
nat order Styracaeea* It is properly a 
balsam. It flows from incisloiis made in the 
stem or branches It is stdid ami brittle, 
MoiiictimcK ill yellowish white tears joined 
ttJgcther by a brown substance, and some- 
times of a uniform brtiwn substance like 
resin Jt bas little taste, but its smell, espe- 
cially when rubbed or beaietl, is extreiiudy 
fragrant and agreeable Jt is chiefly used in 
eo.siiK'tics and perfumes, and in incense in 
Roiiiati ('utliolic and Greek ehurches, and is 
the base of the tiiieture ralltMl fruir's-bal- i 
sam Rctizoiii may also be )>rodiiced by I 
tile eoiitnet of alkalies with the eommurcinl ' 
oil of bitter aliiiomlR It is a eom]>nund of 
earboii, hydrogen, and oxygen (?ulled also 
Benjninin 

Benzole (beii'zOI). n. (CrJIf, ) A litpiid sub- 
stuiiee obtained by distilling 1 part of erys- 
tnllizetl beiizoit* acid, intimately mixed with 
8 parts of slaked lime It is a clear colour- 
less litpiid, of a peculiar ethereal agreeable 
tMlour, tuid is used by manufacturers of 
india-rubber and gutta percha on necoiiiit 
of its great solvent powers, in the prepara- 
tion of vaniislies and for eleauiiig gloves, 
removing grease-siiots from woollen, cotton, 
<V.c , cloth, and the like. Called also Ben- 
zine. Benzene 

BenzoUn, Benzoline (beii'/6-lln). n Same 
as Benzole 

Benzoyl, Benznle (ben'zoii. beirzul), n 
\/ienzoin, ami Gr /#///«\ matter.) ((’-11*0.) 
The riidieal of benzoic acid, of oil of bitter 
almomis, and of an extensive series of eom- 
IMMimls derived from this oil or cuimected 
with it by certain relations 
Bepalntfbe-paiitO.r t. [ITeflxfic, and paint ] 
To paint, to cover with paint, or ns with 
paint ‘ KIse would a maiden blush hepaint 
my elieek ’ Shak. 

Bepale (Ite-iwr), r t fPi-eflx he, ami pale ] 
To make pale * niose perjur’il lips of iliine. 
/ic/Kficd with blasting sighs.’ Carew. [Rare] 
Bepat (iH^-pat'), r f ( Prefix fif, and jnif ] To j 
beat tiiNiii; to patter niHiii i 

As tuning w< II thr equal miuiuI ' 

Thy (.lutihiiig feet bcj>tit the grounil y. Bail/ie ' 

Bepearl (bt'-pt'rn. r t [ITeflx be, and pearl . ] , 
To cover with iMqirls, or with shining di*ops 
like ]>earl8 'This primrose all bepearled 
with dew' Carrie 

Bepinch (iHi-pinsh'). r.t (ITefix bi\ and 
pinch 1 To mark with pinelies 

in their sides, units, shuuklers, all befmeht, 

K.in thivk tkc weals i,hapman 

Beplei (iN'-fiiss'). r t. fl*reflx he, and puat ] 
To wet with urine 

Beplalt (lie-plat'). r. t I Prefix be, and plait 1 
To iiluit 

Bepiaeter (ite-plas't^r). r.f. flTefix he, and 
jdiuter ] To cover with plaster; to cover t»r 
smear over thickly: to liedaub. ' BepUu- 
tered with nnige ’ Gvldmnith 


Bepowder (be-pou'der), v.t [Prefix be, and 
powder.] To powder; to i 


with powder, as the hair. 


sprinkle or cover 


Is the beau compelled against his will to . . . em- 
ploy all the thought withuiside his noddle to be- 
powder and becurl the outside I Tucker. 

BepralBe(be-praz0.v.f. pret App. bvpraiwdi 
ppr. bepraising. [Prefix be, ana praiee.] To 
praise matly or extravagantly; to puff. 
‘Bepraieed by newspapers and magazinea* 
Goldsmith. 

Bepray (be-pra'). v. t. [Prefix be, and pray. ] 
To pray; to beseech. Shak. 

Beproee (I>e-pr6z0. e. t. [ITeflx be, and prose. 1 
To reduce to prose. 'To beprose all rhyme.’ 
Mallet. 

Bepucker (b&-puk'br), v.t. To pucker. 
Bepafif (bc-pur), v.t. [Prefix be, and puf.] 
To puff; to bepraise. 

t^oggerics never so diplomaed, Ar/«j^<f,ga.slighted, 
continue doggeries Carlyle. 

Bepurple (be-pi^r^pl), v.t [Prefix be, and 
2 ivrjile ] To tinge or dye with a purple 
colour. Digtfrs 

Bequeatll (be-kwcTH'). v.t. [A. Sax. be- 
cieethan. to give liy will prefix be, and 
cnvthan, to say. See QroTH.] 1 To give 
or leave by will; to devise by testament; to 
leave as a legacy. ‘ My heritage which my 
dead father did heijneath to me,’ Shak.— 
2. To hand down; to transmit. ‘ To bequeath 
posterity somewliat to remember it.’ Oold- 
sinith 

l*or freccloiii's h.ittir once begun, 

Briiufathed by lili'Ciling sirt* t«i son. 

Though iMflled oft, is ever won Byron. 

Bequeathable (be-kweTli'a-bl), a. Capable 
of Iiciiig be(|iieathed 

Bequeathal ( be-kwcTU'al), n A bctiuest. 
Fuller. [Rare | 

Bequeather (be-kwerii't^r), n. One who be- 
(lueaths. 

Bequeatbinent Oi^-kwern'ment). n. The 
net of bequeathing; a betiuesi. 

Bequest (be-kwesto. n [From bequeath.] 
1. The act of bequeathing or leaving by will. 

He c.|.iinie(l the crown to himself, prvtnulitig an 
.i(io|vti4iii, or bequest ot the kuigiium unto him, by the 
( oiilessor. Str At. Bate, 

'2 Something left by will; a legacy 
Bequote (be-kwuiO. >>' t. pret. & p)t bequoted; 
ppr bequotinij. [JTcflx be, and t/nofe ] To 
quote freiiuently or much. 

Beraft.l Hamc an Bereft Chaucer 
BeralnO>(‘-r>'fb')« (Pn^fix be, and rain.] 
'J’o rain upon ‘With his teai'is salt her 
breast bernined ’ Chaucer 
Berate (be-rat'), r.f. pret iV iip. berated; ppr. 
heratiny (ITcflx be, and rate.] To chide 
vehemently; to scold 

Berattle (be-rat'l), vt (Prefix he, and 
rattle ] 'I'o cry down ; to abuse ; to mu 
down. Shak (Riu'e | 

Berayt (be-ra'), v.t [ITefix be, and ray, r f.] 
To make foul; to soil * Beraying the font 
and water, wdiile the bishop was baptizing 
him ’ Milton. 

Berber (bei-'bf^r). n l A person belonging 
to a grou]) of tribes iiihubiting the moun- 
tainous parts of Hnrbai^aiid portions of the 
Sahara - 2 The language sjioken by the 
Iterbcrs, and having afllnities with the 
Semitic langniiges. 

BerberldaoesB (b^r'i)f^r-i-da"8e-e). n jd A 
lint, order of plants, belonging to the thal- 
amifloral dicotyledons; tlie bnrlierries. It 
eunsists of buslies or herbs, extremely dis- 
similar to eaeb other in appearance, iuba- 
biting the cooler jiarts of the world Their 
barks or stoms are* bitter and slightly as- 
tringent. oil vvhieh account they have been 
fiiiployed HI medieine See UEKliEUlS. 
Berberine (iMVbf-r-in), n. (CaJlaNG^.) A 
> ellow bitter principle contaiued in the alco- 
holic extract of the rout of the barberry- 
tree It is used in dyeing yellow 
Berberiz (lier'lmr-is), n. f From barbaris, its 
Arabic name.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Rerberklae.tw, among which it is known by 
its shrubby habit, berried fruit, and glandu- 
lar petals It is remarkable for the irrita- 
bility of its stamens, which, when the fila- 
ment is touched on the inside with the point 
of a pin. bend forward toward Uie pistil, 
touch tlie stigma with the anther, remain 
curved for a short time, and then partially 
recover their erect |M>sition This is best 
seen in warm dry weather. The species are 
known by the common name of barberry or 
berberry. The berries of the common species 
{B. mifgans) are acid and astringent, and 
form with sugar all agreeable refreshing 
preserve The stem and liark are excessively 
astringent, and are for that reason employed 


Fate, fgr, fat, fall; me. met. h^r; pine, pin; n6le, nut, move; tftlie, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. almne; y. Sc. tey. 
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by dyere as a mordant. The root yields a 
yellow <lye. The species iutr<*dnced into our 
gardens which have piuiiateil leaves have 



Bnrberry [Perbrrts vit/grartx), with tlie fruit, the 
flow’cr, and an antlier (d <i) in the act of dehiicenLc 

been unnecessarily separated into a sub- 
genus under the name Mahonia 
Berberry (lier'be ri). n .See r.KRliR!{is 
Berdash (bt'r-dasli'). u a kind of neckcloth 
formerly worn in England ‘ A treatise 
agtiinst the cravat and herdanh ' SteeU-. 
BOTde,t a Beard Chaucer 
Bere,t v.t lA Sax berUtn, Icel beria, to 
strike I To pierce; to strike •TliatArcita 
me thiirgli the herte here ’ Chaucer 
Bere, a A species of barley See Bkai:. 
Berean (be-iv'an), u one of a sect of dis- 
aentei*s from the (’hurch of Scotland, wlio 
take their name from and jirofess t(» follow 
the ancient Bercans mentioned in Actsxvii 
il, in building their system of faith and 
praetiee upon the Scriptures alone, without 
regard to human authority 
Bereave (be-i*ev'), rt prot andpp bereaved, 
here/1; pju* herea oiiuj 1 1 Tetlx be, and rea re; 
A. Sax beredjiuu- jircllx he, and redhan, to 
deprive. Sec llKAVK 1 1 To deprive; to 
make destitute ; to roll , to stii)i : with oj 
before the thing taken away. 

M«' have ye fit reared vf iny t liildrcii ( 'rvn \liu 

It is sometimes used without of, more espe- 
cially In the passive, the subject of the verb 
being either tlie person deiirived or the 
tiling taken away. 

And 'tiii ynur fault 1 am bereft him su Shak 
All your mtercst in thusc territories 
Is utte'rly fierejt you. ShnJ, 

2 t To take away hy destmying. impairing, 
or spoiling ‘Shall move you to bcraice my 
life.’ Marloice 

The sun fe>ta-:e\ our sight Sfiak. 

I think his imdcrstamUng is fit reft Shak 

Bereave (be-rev'), r.i To ilestroy life; to 
cut off [Hare ] 

Abroad the suord berea-r'etn, .it home there is as 
death L<iiii i .’o 

Bereavement (bc-rcv'nient). n. The act of 
bereaving, or state of lieing bcre.aved ; tic- 
privation, particularly the loss of a friend 
by death. 

He bore his fiereavemrut with ston .il foronidi* 

// Sintth 

Bereaver (be-rev'i'r). n One will I bereaves 
or deprives another of snmctlimg valued 
Bereft (lie-reft'), pp of bereave 
Berege (be-razhO, Bakkuii: 

Berengarian (iier-en-ga'ri-un). n One of a 
sect whicli followed lierentjarius or Bcrcn- 
ger. a» hdeaeon of St Clary’s at AnJtJii in 
the eleventh century, who denied the i»rc- 
sence of the real body and blood of Clirist 
in the eueharist 

Berengurianlsm ( ber>cn-gsVn-an-izni ). a 
The opinions or doctrines of JJereugarius 
ami his followers 

Berenice’s Hair (lier-e-ni'se/. har), /< See 
Coma BKKEMrK.<< 

Bereslte (ber'e-sit), n A tine gruiutsd granite 
from near beremf, in the I'r.il 

Beretta, u See bihetta. 

Berg (l>6rg), n [A Sax and G berg, a hill ] 
A large moss or mnuntaiu, as of ice, an i('«- 
berg. ‘Like glittering heryxot ice,' Tfu- 
nyHon. 

Bergamot (l>4'r'ga-mb. ber^ga- 
mot), n. A coarse tajiestry manufactured 
from flocks of wool, silk, cotton, lieinp, and 
ox’s or gfiat's hair, said to have been origi- 
fwlly made at Beryamo in Italy. 

Bergamot (b^r’ga-mot), n [FY benjamote. 
It Wryamotia, from the town of Beryauw, 
in Italy,] i. a variety of pear -- 2. The lime 


(Citnut Limetta). Its fniit has a flue taste 
and smell, and the essential oil from the 
yellow rind of the fruit is lii high esteem 
ns a perfume ; 100 bergamots of Nice yield 
2^ oz. of oil liy expression. Hence- :i. An * 
essence or perfume from the fruit of the j 
lime ~4. The popular name of Afoiuirda Jitt- > 
Udona, a enmmoii labint-e plant in gardens. ! 
5. A species of snuff |»erfnmed with Berga- 
mot. ‘ G ives the nose its lutrga uwt.’ Cotvjter. 
BerganderCbOrigau-di^r). u. {A. Snx lu‘orff, 
berg, a burrow, and E. gander, a male goose.] 
A species of duck (Anas tadurna), the Shel- 
drake or Hurrow-dnek. 

Bergeret,t n [Fr herger, a sliephcrd.] A 
pastoral song Chaucer. 

Bergh,t n (A Max lu'org, Iteorh, D and G. 
berg, a hill ] A hill. 'Thiume shultow 
blcnche at a &crr/Ac.‘ Pient Ploivutan. lOld 
and iirovincial English ] 

Bergmannite (li^rg'mun-it). n. [ From Berg- 
maun, the iiiincraJogist.J A mineral elassed 
witli analcime. in the family of zeolites It 
oci'iirs massive, with gray ami red ({iiartz, 
in Norway Its colours arc greenish and 
grayish-white. 

Bergmaster(berg'nia6-ter), M. [A Sax beorg, 
beiy, a hill, and E marter.] The liailiff or 
chief ofHi'er among the iKTbyshire miners 
Bergmehl (bi^rg'niAl). n fG. l>ery, moun- 
tain. and mehl, meal I Mountain-meal or . 
fossil fui iua, a geological deposit in the form j 
of an extremely tine pow'dcr, eoiiaiating . 
almost entirely of the Hillceoiis fnistiiles or ; 
cell-uallsof diatom.s It has been eaten in j 
Lapland in seasons of great scarcity, mixed j 
w ith ground corn and bark 
Bergmote (bcrg'mot), n .same as lianuofe ] 
Bergomask (bei‘'go-ma.sk). a and n. fit j 
/»ci(/fi»i<»/.ro.adjectivoderived from Beryaiuo | 
ill > Italy I A rustic dame in imitation of i 
the jieoiile of Ueiyamo, who are ridiculed j 
as being imne tdowuibli than nay other : 
people 111 Italy ‘A beryumuhk dunce’ ' 
Shak 

Ber^lt (b<*i gilt), a. The Norwegiiui bad- 
doi-k (Sehartfw uorregieux), a marine pcrcold . 
tlsli found on tile iioitli coast i 
Berhyme (be nm'). r.t prel A pj> he- 
rhffuied , ppi heihyiuiuy flTeflx be, and 
rhmue 1 To celcbiate in rhyme or versi‘ 

‘ She had a better love to berhyme her ’ 
Shuk 

Beriherl (bc'ri-lK* ri), n A iliseasc accom- 
paiiud witli severe palpitutioiiK, iiiixicty, 
fainting, and Hpasnis, and often proving ' 
fatal It is almost, exclusively couthied to 
Imlia 

Berlin (ImT'Hii or IktIih'), n l A four- ' 
wheeled vehicle of the charud kind, ttrst > 
made at Berlin. I’nissia 2 Berlin woo] 

:i A knitted glo\e *A tat inun in black 
tights, and cloud V AV'i/k/.m ' Diekeun 
Berlin-blue (ber'lni-blu), u iTUHsiaii-bliie • 
Berlin-ware (ber'lm war), n A kind of ' 
]iottcry marked uitli a blue stnnip, and of . 
such ((Uality ns to rcsi.st the action of almost ! 
all chemical i-eagcnls 

Berlin-warehouse (bci'lin-war-hoiis), a A . 
rciiository for ladies' faiiey wares, more cs ^ 
iK'cially for Beilin wools, iiattcrns, knitting- 
needles, tVe, 

Berlin-WOOl (bei'']in wuD. a A kind of line 
dyed w'ool used for tapestry, knitliug, Ae 
Berlin Work, a Fancy work in Berlin 

wools or worsted 

Berm, Berme (berm), a fFr,; O Fr bur me, 
fioiii <• brume, brume L hnm, Isinler. ) 

I In.Lict a spare of ground of :{. |,oi .'i feet 
in width, left between the r.impart and the 
moat oi fosvr, desigiM'd to reieive the ruins 
of the rain|iait and prevent the earth from 
filling the fosse .SiaiietiiiieH it I- palisaded. ' 
and in IfolJand it is generally planted with . 
a iinn k-w't hedge 2 Tlie bank nr sid«* of 
a 1 anal wdiieh is opfHisite to the towing- 
fiatb Galled also Hermr Bank 
Berme, ^ a y<*ast liarm Chaucer 

Bemacle fi»f‘FiM-kl) Her Baknaclk 
Bemardine (ber'nard-in). a 'I'he name 
given 111 Franee to the nieridiers of the I'ls- 
tci’eiati ordci of iiioukH, after Bernard, 
li\ wlioiii they were refuniied. .Sec a'Imtkh- 
riAN'i 

Bemardine GM*r'imrd-in). « I'ertaining to 
St Bernard and the monks of the ordei 
Berne, t « ' ham Chaucer 

Bernese (ber'iie/>, n King and yl A eitizeli 
oi eiti/ens of Berne 

Bernese (beFnez), a Pertaining ti* JJcmr 
or its inhabitants 

Bemicle-goose (bf rinJ-kl-giai). a Tlie bar- 
nacle or barnacle goooe. .See Baknaci.e 
Bemouse GsT-nos'), a .See BruNoosK 


Berob (bd-nil)'), vJ. [Preflx be, ami rob.] To 
rob; to jilunder. 

Wh.it c\il star on you hath frown'd, 

'1 h.it of yoiir&clf you thus hrtvbbed arcT Sfienser, 

Beroe (IwritVe), »i. IGr. Beroe, one of the 
ocean nymphs.] A genus of small marine 
animals hcloiiging to the class Cmlenteruta, 
order Gteiiophoru The s]) 0 eies. which are 
traiispaivnt niul gelatinous, are either oval 
or globular, and float in the oeean, where 
they are widely diffused 'J’hey are plms- 
phorie, and shine at night like lamps sus- 
pended in the sea Twt> or tliroe speuies, as 
B. pilvtm, sha]ied like a globe of jelly, about 
A inch ill tlittineter, which forms part of the 
food of the whale, occur in the British seas. 
See (’TENOI'IIOKA. 

Berried (be'rid). a 1 Fnrnisluul with ber- 
ries. ‘ The holly ’ Keattt 2. Hav- 

ing or spawn, as a feniah* lobster (a 
'berned hen’). 

Berry (lie'rl), n. [A. Sax. berie, beruje, a 
berry; ieol. ber, Sw. and Ban. bar, BlI G. 
beri, G heerr, a beiTy 'rhe r was originally 
mi«. as in Goth, fuw, B bes, berje, ami Bopp 
connects the word with Skr. bh'akxhya, footl, 
frtnn bhakith, tt» eat. with which also Ji hacca, 
a berry, is eonmicted i 1. A suconleiit or 
pulpy fruit, containing many seeds , or, in 
more tt'clinical language, an inferior pulpy 
fruit, till* flesh of which contains several 
seeds, and is inclosed by a tiiin skin Thus 
limited, the berry is 
' ^ always erowneil with 

the witheixMl teeth 
oltheealyx, aHintho 
^ and eiir- 

runt The name is 
sonietinies extended 
to superior fruits, 
like the gniiie or the 
l»ot.'ito bi>rry, wliieh art* terhnieally eiilled 
uurularnnu But in popular language berry 
(‘xteiiilH only to .snialh‘r fruits, as straw- 
Ihuti, gooseberry, A'c , eontuiiiiim seeds or 
giMiiules 2 Honit'thmg resembling a berry, 
as one ol the ova or (ggs of a lobster 

Berry (be'ri), »m To liearoi* lU’odiieu ber- 
ries 

Berry (lie'ri), V t | Icel berja, to beat.] To 
beat, to ibresb iSetdeli. | 

I'll '>ftf V yitiir tr.tp tlx lii;lil •>' tlie 

Il m t\ti/tn/u>u. 

Berry Bic'rl), u icormptioii of harrow.] A 
Ilioiuiil BAItItoW 


I, iTiiit r>f ( lirr.inl .Scl- 
tnni tif lilt 


'I In lillli bertx Mime yileeii 
An liillii(.k il 


H' /Irimuie. 


Berrya toe'ii-a). u lAfter Bi. A Beirji,li 
.Madras liotanih. | A geiiiiH of idants, not. 
ordei Tlliaeeie Only one siieeies {B nm- 
omil/a t, the hahnalille orTriiieoiiialee-wuod 
tree. IS known See llAbMAl.II.IiK 
BerBagllerl (bar-sal'.ve-a-ie). a pi lit her- 
huyfio. a butt, a niiiik. | Tin* name for ritlu- 
iiieii or sburp-shootors in the Italian aniiy. 
Berserk (lierWu-k), a. A bt*rserker (whie.h 
Ht'e) LouytelUnr 

Berserker (ber'ser-kfT), n [Icel. hereerkr, 
lit 'bear-saik,' or bear-shirt. 'In (dden 
ages iithleles and ehiiiiipioiiH used to wear 
hules of bears, wolves, and rcimlOer ’ Vig- 
fuKKou \ 1 A kind of wild warrior or ehaiii 
oion of heat ben times in Mcamlinavia In 
battle the lierserkers are sahl to have been 
Hiibjeet to tits of fury, when they liowled 
liki* wild heasts, fouuieil ut the month, 
glia wed the rim of tneir shields, A'e , on 
w'hieh oeciisioiiH the.v were popularly be 
heved to be proof agaiiiht tire and steel 
111 . r'lmmls ns nf .1 Pet \eikit 1 li.iiiipinii wtiuM- Ills 
ttf iiiM.iril fury emu irii si .uIjIi alter .1 Uiin , .iinJ itiily 
g itlic r rini.1. i>y rc|tr( ssiim f itt/t Aet' 

fliuiee - 2. A iierson of extreme violence and 
fiirv. 

Berth (bf-rtb), u I From the root of bear ) 
1 A'uut (n) a station in wliicb a ship lies or 
can lie, whether at anchor or at a wharf 
(b) A room 01 apartinciit iii 11 ship where a 
numbi'i of ofllecrs oi men mess and reside. 
(r)'rhe box or place for slccjaiig at the sides 
of a calaii , the )»I.mc foi a baniinoek, ora 
repository for eb* sts. A’c 'I’lie term is also 
applied to a box or place for slee)iing in a 
railway eurnage lienee- 2 A jMist or iip- 
rioiiitiiieiit , situation ; employment ; us, he 
liiih got a good hetth at last To gioe a wUic 
berth It <0 keep at a proper distance froni 
Berth and Mfuice, in ah ip-build iny, the dis- 
taiK c III tween the moulding edge of one 
tiiaiier ami the niouldilig edge of tin; one 
next it 

Berth (Id'rth). v t Maut. (a) to give unehor- 
iiig ground to; to give space to lie Jn, os a 


ch. cAaiti; £h, Sc. locA; g, ffo; j.joh; ti, Fr. ton; tig, sBt^r; th. fAeii; th. tAin; w. idg. wh, uiAig; zh, azure See Key. 
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dilp in a dock. (fr)To allot a berth or bertha 
to; as, to berth a ship's company. 
Barihierlta (b«r'ti-«r*it>. n. Bee HaidiN' 
•BRITK. 

BatUng (btrthnng). n. Naut the plankltiR 
outside a1x)ve the sheer-stroke, and desiK- 
nated the berthing of the quarter-tieck, of 
the poop, or of the forecastle, as the case 
may lie ; the Imlwark. 

BttrihOlletia (l>C*r-thol-lfi'tl-aX n. [in mem- 
ory of L C JSerthollet, a chemist ] A ceiiiiH ' 
of Myrtacccc, of wliich only one species (IS ' 
exeelea) is known, it is a tree of larac 
dimensions, and forms vast forests on the 
banks of the Amazons, Rio Ncfcro, and Oro- : 
noko. It grows tr) a height of IfiO feet, and 
its stem is » to 4 feet in diameter 'I'lie 
fniit is known os the Krazil-iiut (which see) 
Bertram (ii^r'trani), 7t. |L pyretimna, <;r 
pyrethron, a hot, spicy plant, from pyr, lire 
"from its acrid quality] A plant. /*yrt‘- 
thnnn Parthenimn, or huHtard pcllilory 
Beryl (her'll). n (L heryllm, (ir hfrylion, 
beryl, of eastoni origin ; Ar tmllawi, licr>l, 
crystal. Ter /m/^r, crystal.) A colourlcMs, 
yellowish, bluish, or less hriilinrit green 
variety of emerald, the prevailing hue licing 

S rceii r»f various shiiiles, lint iiluu 3 s pale, 
lie want of colour being due to abHciicc of 
rhromiiiiii, which gives to the emerald its 
deep rich green Its cr>stalH, wliicli arc 
six-sided, arc usually longer and larger lhati 
those of tlie precious emerald, and its sti iic- 
ture more distiiicth foliated 'Die iie-.t 
lieryls are found in Krazii. in Sdiciia, and 
Ceylon, and in Ihiuria. on the frontiers of 
China lieryls are also found in many parts 
of the I iiited States Some of tin* tiiicr 
ond transparent varieties of it arc often 
called agnamnriur 

Burylline (ber'ildm). a Lik(> a iM'ryl : of a 
light or bluish green 

Beryllium (beririi-um), n (•liicinuni 
(which sec) 

Beryllold (bcr'il'oni), ii A solid, consisting 
of two twelve-sideil pyraniids put base t<i 
Imwc. am ill the licryl Oaun 
BerSTX (ber'iks), n A fossil pcrcoid llsh 
found in chalk, and called John lh$ry liy 
the workmen The Hpeciinous arc from ! 
4 to 12 incheM long 

Benellanlte (Iw'ir zC'li an-It), n a silver 
white, soft iiiiiieral, with iiictullic lustre, , 
and in thin dendritic crusts, composed <if 1 
soleniuni and copper: so called from ifer- j 
zelimi, the Sw'cdish cliemisi I 

Besagne (hn-sau'). n. In atir armour, one { 
of the two circular plates, about the size of 
UHliilliiig. which covered the pins on w’hioh 
tlie visor of the helmet turned, perhaps so | 
called from itmembliug u bezant. 
BeBaKUe(be-HHg').a I Kniin bln'K, double. and ! 
acutiui, sliarn | A military weapon used by 
knights until the end of the fourteenth (*en* 
tury The word is equivalent to the Fr 
betiaigut-. a kind of pick-axe, and rianchd 
believes it was a kind of military pick 
Besalnt (be-saut'), vt [Prefix be. and 
mint I To make a saint of 'Their eauon- 
izing and brm intiny themselves.* tia mmond 
Bauillt. n Same as Itrzant 
Btl-antler, n. same as liez-antlrr 
BOMyle (l»*’»*-«d'), u I Norm hcmule; Fr 
bun leuf, n great grandfather L /hn, twice, 
ami Fr aiVirf, un ancestor.] A givat -grand- 
fatlior - H'nf qf in (««', a writ by 

wliich a greatgrandchild wrongfully ex- 
cluded vindicated ills or her claim to his 
ancestor's i»n>|icrty 

Beioatter (i»(‘-nkat'uir). r.t [Prefix br. and 
matter ] 'To scatter over ' With tlowrus 
brmattered ’ Spenmr 

Beioom (Iteskorn'). vt [Ihrtdlx fw. and 
mnrn ] To tremt wdth scorn, to mock at 
Then w.i« hf oncly siioiiKl h.u» l*cen 

hoiumrml in all tliingN < 

Beionitoh (l»^-»kroch'). e t [ITeflx Ih\ and 
mmteh ] To scratch; to tear with the nails I 
Sjtriuier i 

Bescrawl (laVskraD. vt [Prefix he, 
and mrawl J To scrawl ; to scribble over 
^Hlton 

Bescreen (lif^-skrCm'), v t [IVeflx be, and 
mreen ) To cover with a sciMim, or us with 
a screen; to shelter; t»> cmiceal ' lie- 
eereened in night ' Shak 

Bescrlllttle (iK'-skribMX vt pret & pp 

beecrdtbled; ppr ItemriMtinfl To scribble 
over. ' liewnbbied with a thoiuand trifling 
ImiiertintMices ’ ilfi/bm 
BeBOumbar.t Beioummurt (ii^-akuiii')H>r. 
li6-skiimVr). r f (From ctim/trr.] To dis- 
charge onlure ii}Mtn ; to liefoul; to lie- 
smear JUareton 


Beioutdiaoil (b«-skuch'on), v.t [Prefix 
be, and eeuteheoti.} To ornament with a 
scutcheon. 'BsscufeAeonsd and betagged.* 
ChurehiU. 

BeMe.t BlMet bl-sg'). v.i. [Prefix 

fcs, and me.] To look; to mind. ’ Bieee 
thee.’ Wiekliffe'H Bible, Mat. xxvil 4. (In 
the authorized version, ‘See thou to that.’) 
Beieetill (lie-sech’X V t pret pp bemught; 
ppr. beee^ehing. [O E beueke, bieeke, bi- 
eeehe — prefix be, and eeek, A. Sax. eeeati, 
to seek, inquire ] 1 To entreat; to suppli- 
cate ; tri implore ; U) ask or pray with 
urgency: followed liy a pcnional object; as, 

' I I'aul heneech you by the meekness and 
gentleness of ('hrist ' 2 Cor. x. 1.— 2. To 
l»cg eagerly for ; to solicit : followed by the 
thing solicited 

but live n il humble. .nti»l bexoitj^ht his peace. Milton. 
-~Ahk, Deinaiul, Claim, Require, Beg, Be- 
neech See under Ask -Syn. *I’o entreat, 
plciul, implore. Kupplicate, lieg, crave 
Beseech f (iMVsech’), a A request. ‘Such 
HiibiiiiMK henveehek * Bean tb FI 
Beseecher (he-sech’(!r), n. One who bc- 
Hi‘eches 

Beseechingly (iie-secli’ing-li), ado 111 a 
licHeecliitig manlier 

Beseechment ( i le-secli'meiii), n. 'J'lic act of 
bcseceliiiig GikmIwih. 

Beseek, f Iteseke t ( im-sek'), v. t To beseech. 

■J here with prayers ineeke 
Ami niyhl ciitrc.ity lodging did for her brsrrl-e 
S/>rnser 

Beseem (i>e-s<'‘m'), v.t ( ITefix 6c. and avem, ! 
ill old Kcnseof become, lie oeenily (•S’jieuxcr), { 
led tsama,Homa, han. sumnic, to lie llttiiig, , 
fo bc(‘oni(! 1 1 To liecome; to lie fit for ] 

or wurtliy of 

\\ li.it form of 4)iecch or belniviour ieseemeth us iii ' 
our prayers to (jod? Hooke* 

< i.ivi' Ml' It well nine to the same , 

As iiut;ht beiecot so biiglit a dotiie Colerulj:e 

2 f 'I'o seem fit for. > 

bill four of them the lies! be;-tmed S/vtiser , 

;i t Tostunn ‘ As beseemed right.’ Sfn'iiser | 
Beseeming (iKt-sem'iiig), p and a llecom- ' 
itig, ill; worthy <if 'Crave, beseeming 
oMiamonis.' Hhak. i 

Beseeming t (iM'-sein'ing). n ComelinesR * 
Beseemlngly (l>c-Bcni’iiig-li), ado. in a I 
lieHeeiiiing miuiiier I 

BeBeemlngxie8B(he iium’uig-nGB),n Quality t 
of being liesi;eniing. 

BeBeemly(lH' Hem'li),a. Becoming; fit; suit- 
able 'lieseemtg order ’ Shenstone 


Beseeni (Inj-sen'l, o. IProimrly the parti- 
ciple of a verb were (A Sax besehn), and I 
si unify ing having a certain uppearonee i 
rhuucer uses another form of the parti- . 
ciple. *IIIr array, so ricliely 6isf.vr 'j Ar- 
riij'ed ; etpiipiK'd ' Well beseen, making a I 
good appearance ; ill tn'seen, the contriiiy ’ j 
Fares * Dtteke w’itli fltiwers thy altars well 
beseene ’ Spi'nser. I 

Beseke,! v.t. Sec Beseek. ! 

Beset (Ijc-set'), r t pret. * pp beset ; ppr 
besetting | A. Max. besettan, to set near, to ' 
place - prefix 6c, and settan, to set ] It To ; 
place, to set - 2 t To employ; to sfiend; tt> ; 
use up Chaueer -3 'To distribute over; j 
to intersperst' tiirough or among. ‘ .A ndn* • 
of azure beset w itli dro|Hi of gold ’ Spec- 1 
tator. - 4. To surround, to inclose, to fiem ' 
in; to liesiege; lui, we are beset with enemies, ; 
a city IS beset wltli triH>)>s ’ l^t thy troopH , 
beset our gates ’ Addison Hence-- r» 'To , 

I iresH on all sides, so ns to perplex ; to press i 
lard, or to pivss hard u]m>ii. ‘ We’re hemt . 
with thieves ' Shak ! 

Ail.uii sure Aj-c' rrplird. Milton 

(They) ai «nrr ui>on him ran, and him beter I 
U ilh strokes of mortal steel 6fiensrr 

SVN. To Bumuiiid, inclose, environ, hem 
in. iM'siege. encircle, ciicoiujiass. embarrass, 
urge, press 

Be8ete,tBe8ette,t7q> isoe B eset] riiu'ed; 
employed Chaueer 

Besetment ( iH' set'inent ), »i i Tlie con- 
dition of lieing Iwset * Fearing a besetment 
(III tlie leeV Kane 2 The sin or failing to 
which one is most liable, a licsetting sin 

It iu\ bfsfttnrnt i« forget where 1 am, .ind every- 
thing .iruuiid me Pitot 

BesetUngflie-iKd'itigX a Habitually attend- 
ing or waylaying, as. a brsetUng sin 
BaseW t (Ih? so'), r t To sew (iower 
Beseye,* pp from beset Reseeii Chaueer 
Boshan (iie'slmn). n A kind of balsam See 

HALS.AMtUiEMiKON 

Beshet,t Bi8het,t pret & pp from beshut. 
Sliut up Chaueer. 


Beihlnet (bfi-shino. v.t. [Prefix be, and 
shine.] To shine upon. Chaueer. 

(She) was as fair a creature as the sun might teshin*. 

Chaueer. 

Bedimfit (besh'lmet), n. A great article of 
food among the trliies of the moimtaiiious 
districts of Asia Minor, consisting of gi-apes 
made into the consistence of honey. 
Beshrewt (b£-sliro'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
slirevo.] To wish a curse to; to execrate. 

Alle suche freendis I beshre-we. Rom. of the Rose. 
Nay. quoth the cock ; but I beshrrw us both. 

HI believe a saint upon his oath. Dryden 

In more modern times this word generally 
occurs imperoonally in phrases intended as 
mild im))recatiotis or maledictions, some- 
times even ill expressions of coaxing en- 
treaty or expostulation, and sometinies in 
mere asseverations 

Beshreuf your lieart, 

Pair daughter, you do draw niy spirits from me Shak. 
Hesh rew me, the knight is in admirable fooling Shak. 
Beshrrw tlie soinbre |>encill said 1 vaimtingly 
Sterne. 

Beshroud (lie-shroudO, v.t. [Prefix he, and 
shrmid ] ^'o cover with or as with a shroud; 
to hide in darkness, as with a cloak. 

Beshut t (lie-sliiit^), V t. [Prefix be, and shut ] 
'J’o shut up. Chaueer. 

Beside (lie-skl'). prep [Prefix be, by, and 
side.] ]. At tlie side of a person or thing; 
near . as, sit down beside me, or beside the 
stream ‘ Beside him hung his how ’ Mil- 
ton - 2. Over and above; distinct from, [In 
this sense now' rare, besides lieing used in- 
stead ] 

Beiidr the strength which it derives from the 
arrangeniciit ulretiily dcsciilied, wc may further 
observe Brougham 

3 Apart from; not connected with; not ac- 
cording to, but not contrary. 

It IS beiidf my present business to enl.irge upon 
this spi'i lil.ition I o\kt 

4 Out of; in asiatedeviatiiigfroni. 'Enough 
to put him (luite beside his patience ’ Sihalc 
lienee- To he beside one's self, to he out of 
fine's wits or senses, to he in a high state of 
mental cMiltation or exeiteinent ; to lose 
one's self-coiiiiiiaiid through strong feeling. 

I'.iul, thou art briide thysetj , imith learning doth 
iii.ike thee iiuid Acts xxvi 34. 

Beside, Besides 0>e-sid’,1»e-sidz0.a(fp More- 
over; more than tiiat; over and above; dis- 
tiiiei from; iiol included in the iiiimlier, or 
in what lias been mentioned. {Betndes is 
now the eotniiioiier fonn ] 

The men said unto Lot. Il.'ist thou here any be- 
\tdes! Gen. XIX 12 

To all ns iniuh nn empty shade. 

All hiigriic living, as a Ltesar dead Pope. 

Besidery (bc-sid'^T-i), n. A species of pear. 
Johnson. 

Besides (Ite-sidz’), prep 1. Over and above; 
heimrate or distinct from; in addition to 
And there was a famine in llie l.'iiid. besides the 
first rnmnie Gen xxvi i 

[ 2 i Except ; bating Sjienser. — 3 f Near. 
Kju'nser - - Besides one's se{f,i beside one’s 
self Holland 

Besiese (lic-scj'). r t pret & pp besieged; 
ppr besieging. I Prefix be, and siege J 1 To 
I lay siege to. to beleaguer, to beset or sur- 
! round with armed forces for the purpose of 
I compelling to siiriviider, either by famine 
oi bv violent attacks; ns. to besiege a castle 
' or city, ‘'rill Paris was besieged, famished, 

I and lost ’ Shak - 2, t 'I’o beset ; to throng 
I round, to harass. 'All frailties that besiege 
\ nil kinds of hlooii ' Shak ■■ SVK 'fo he- 
, leaguer, beset, envliDii, hem in. invest, 

I blfK'k up. ciicoinposs 
I Besiegement n Act of bo- 

I sieging; state of being besieged Golding. 
Besieger u one who lays siege 

or is employed in a siege. 

Besiefldxig (iH' sej'ing), a Surrounding in a 
hostik' ninuner, employed in a siege; as, a 
besieging army. 

Besieglngly (iie-sej'ing-li), adv. In a be- 
' sieging manner 

Besilver (I>e-Birv6r), vt [Prefix be, and 
silver.] To cover with, or as with, silver. 
(t Fletcher 

Besiren (iie-sFrcii). v t. [Prefix &c. and wirn.] 
To allure or entice as a siren |Rare } 
Besitt (lie-sit'). v.t [Prefix be, and sit J To 
suit; to iHH'oiiie. * That which is for ladles 
most besitting.' Spe^iser 
Beslabber (l>e-slah'Cr). r t. [Prefix be, and 
slabber ] Tolieslaver, to beslobber, to dirty. 
Piers Plmnnan: Hoget 
Beslave (l>e-sl6v'), r t [Prefix be, and tUave.) 
To suiqugate; ti> enslave ‘(C-oTetousneM) 
beslares tlie affections ’ Quarles. 


Fftte, far. fat. fall. m6. met. li^r: plue, pin; udte, not, move; tub, hull: oil. ix>und; ii. 8c. abune; f. Sc tey. 
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Bedavsr (bS'iUv'dr), v.t [Prefix he^ and 
•laver.] To defile with alaver. 
Beillllie(hfi'8llni'), V. t. [Prefix &e, and ilitM . ] 
Tu daub with slime; to soil. 


Our fry of writers may besltme his fame. 

B. yoHson. 

Besloblier, BeBlubber (be-slol/^r, bo-slub'- 
6r), V t. [Prefix be, and ^ber, elvJbberA To 
soil or smear, as with spittle or anything 
running from the mouth or nose; to be- 
slaver; to daub; to besmear. *Besltibber 
our gannents with it (blood). ' Shak. 

Beidurzy (bc-slur'i), v.t [I’refix be, and prov. 
elurry, to soil. See SLUK.J To soil. Dray- 
ton. [Rare ] 

Besmeax (be-sm6r'). v.t [Prefix be, and 
sinear.} To bedaub; to overspreoil with any 
viscous, glutinous matter, or with any soft 
substance that adheres: hence, to foul; to 

soil 


Hrr gushing blood the pavement all besmear'd. 

Dryden. 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it. Sh,tJk. 


Besmearer (be-smei^'i^r), n. One that be- 
smears. 

Besmirch (be-sm^rchO. v.t (Pi’eflx be, and 
smirch. \ Tu soil, to foil; to discolour. 

Our gay ness and our gilt are all bt smirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful tichl Shat. 


Besmoke (be-smok'). v.t. [Prefix }}e, and ! 
gmoke 1 1 To foul with smoke.— *2. To hur- ! 
den or dry in smoke. Johnson. [Rare.] ' 
Be8mooth(be-8nioTH0,v.t Tomakcsmootli. j 
Chapman. 

Besmotredyt pp. from besmut Smutted ; 
black(‘ned with smut. ‘A gipon alle be- 
smvtreil ’ Chaucer. 

Besmut (be-snnit'), »’ t fl*refix he, and mnnt] 
To blacken with smut; to foul with soot 
Besnow (bc-snoO, V t. [I'l'cttx he, and suof/*.] 

1 To scatter like snow Gower. IRart; | — 

2 To cover with, or us with, snow; to whiten 
•A third thy white and small hand sliall 
besnow.' Carew 

Besnuff (be snuf ). ».( [J’rettx be, and smiff 1 
To befoul with snuff |Ruit‘.J 


Unwashed her hands, and inui.h besnuffidhet f.irc 

1 { 

Besogniof (be-zdn'yu), H. [It. need, I 

want I A beggar Ueau «i- FI \ 

BesoU (bc-soil'), Vi [Prefix he, and soil.] < 
To noil, to stain 

Besom (bc'/.um), n [A Sax. hesem, hesm, 
besma, a besom, twigs; [) hezem, O. hesem, 
bvsrn, a broom or besom: root’meaning uiu 
known 1 A broom; a brusli of twigs or otiicr 
materials for sweeping 

1 wdl sweep It with the besom of destruction, s.uth 
tiu. I .iird of hoStts Is xiv .•{ i 


Besom (be'zum). v.t 'I'o sweep, ns with a ' 
liesoin. Cowper [Rare 1 

Besomer (be'zum-iir), a. One wlio uses a 
besom 

Besoothment (itO-soTirment), n That 
which yields consolation; solace, comfort 
Quart. Rev. (Rare ) 

Besortt (be-sort'), v t [Prefix he, and sort ] 
To suit, tu fit; to liecorne ‘Suc.li men as i 
may hesurt your ago ' Shafe ; 

Besortt (l)e-sort'). n Something fitting or | 
appropriate; suitable provision. 


I crtive fit dispusitiun fur iny ^%lfe, | 

With such <iLcoiiiiiiodattriii and btsort I 

As levels with her breeding Shat j 

Besot pvet A itp hesotteif; jijir 

hesottimj. [ I'refix he, and sot. J To make j 
biittisli with drink, hence, to infatuate, to 
stupefy, to make dull or senseless ' l*er- < 
niitted to besot themselves in the conipaiiy 
of the favourite revellers ’ Macavlin/. 

■ Fools besotted with their crimes ' // ndihros ! 

BeSOtment ( be sot'meiit), n I'he act of ' 
inukitjg one’s self sottish by drink, the state 
of lieitig liesotted. 

rile deb.-ising h.ilut of iinsnii.il hesotment is not | 
1-io.ight under the eyes of Ins superior. Lord / yttun. i 

Besotted (lie-sot'ed), p and a Made sottish ' 
by drink, hence, characterized byoriiidica- ' 
tiveof stupidity, such as iseaused by drink; 
stupid; infatuated. 'Besotted, base ingrati- . 
tilde ’ 3liUon. 


llistoric.tI painting h.id sunk on the north 

into the p,\ticnt devotion of brso'/ed lives, to dtline.i- 
tions of brieks and ft>gs. fat c.ittlc and ditch M,itcr 
Rustm 

Besottedly (lie-sot'cd-li >, adv. In a liesotted 
or fiKilisli manner. 

Besottednoss (be-sot'ed lies), n. Tlie state 
of being besotted . stupidity; arrant folly; 
infatuation 

Besottingly (lie-sot'ing-li). adv. In a be- 
tailting manner 

Besongllt (lie-sat'), pret A' pp of heseerh 


Bosour (be-sourO. v.t To make sour. Ham- 
mond. 


Bespangla (bfi-spang'gl), v.t pret. A pp. 
bespangled; ppr. bespangling. [Prefix be, 
ana spangle.] To adorn with spaiigles; to 
dot or sprinkle with something brilliant. 


Nat Berenice's locks first rose so bright. 

The hcav'ns bespanj^imt^ with dishevell’d light. 

Pope. 

Bespatter (be-spat'tdrX v.t. [Prefix be, and 
spatter. ] 1. To soil liy spattering; to sprinkle 
with anything liquid or semi -liquid tliat 
befouls - 2. Fig to asperse with caluinny or 
reproach. * \Vhoni never faction could be- 
spatter.' Swift 

BespatUet (be-spat'l), v.t. [ITuflx be, and 
spattle. 1 To spit on Bale. 

Bespawlt (lie-spaF), v.t. [ Prefix be, and 
spatvl.j To soil or make foul witli, or us 
with, spittle. 

Tins remonstrant would invest himself coiulition- 
.illy with all the rheum m the town, that he might 
liave sufficient to bespau-i his brethren. Altlton 


Bespeak (lie-spekO* v.f. prot. bespoke: pp. 
bespoke, bespoken; ppr. bespeaking. [Pitdlx 
be, and speak.] 1. To speak for beforehand; 
to oriicr or engage against a future time: 
used especially whoio there is only a limited 
supply of the thing wanted; us, to besiwak 
a seat in a public coach. 

(. onriiidmg n.tturally that to gratify his avarice 
w.is to bespeat his favour. Sir IP. Scott. 


2 t I’o forebode; to foretell. 

They stiirted fears, and bapote tiangers, to scare 
the allies Stvgt. 

3 To speak to; to address: this sense is 
mostly poetical. 

He thus the queen bespote. Prydeit. 


4. To betoken; to show; to indicate, us ex- 
ternal murks or apiiraranccs. 

When the .ihbot of St Martin was born, he had so 
little the figure of a man tliat it bespote hmi r.itlier .i 
iiuiiistcr / oiti 

A gr, It mils self-possession that baptite the develop, 
iiieiit of wuiuaiihond H' BlaeH 


Bespeak (Ife spckO. n. Among motors, a 
benefit .See P.KNKFIT, 4. 

Bespeaking (bo-spek'ing), n. A previous 
speaking or diHcouiiiu, by way of aj^logy or 
to engage favour 

My pref.iee looks as if I were .afraid of my re.uler 
by so tedious a beipeattnj; of him. Dr idea 

Bespeckle (lie-spekl), v t [TTefix be, and 
specMe. 1 To murk with speckles, siiots, or 
bright [latches 'BesjwekU'd her witli gainly 
allurements ’ Milton 

Bespendt (bespemP), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
spend J To expend; to licstow; to employ 
‘ All his craft hespent uliont the bed.’ Chap- 
man 

Bespet,f Vi TolK'Siiit 

Bespew (lic-spii'), r t f JTeflx be, and spew ] 
'IVi sjicw or vomit on 

Bespice (lie spis'), r t 1 Prefix he, and sjn'ce J 
'I’ll season with spices or dings; hence, to 
tlrug; to poison. 

Thou iiiight'st /i \pue a i up 
To give iiiiiK ciitiiiy .1 l.«stiiig wink Shat 

Bespirt, t Bespurti (bo-spf-rt'). v t 'I’o spurt 
out or over, to tlirow out in a stnaini or 
streams ‘Well bespvrted witii his own 
lioly water * Milton 

Bespit (bo-spiP), r f pi-et ltes]nt,hcs}>nt: pp 
hespit, bespitten, bespitted; ppr hespittimj 
[Prefix he, and i7>£f.J To spit upon, to soil 
with spittle 

Bespoke (lai-spok'), pri*t of bespeak 

Bespot (lie spot'), r t. IPieflx he, and sjwt ] 
'J'o make spots on ; to murk with spots; to 
rover with foul blots or idcniishes 'Be.- 
spotted so with sin ' Drayton, 

Bespread (bi-sprciP), vt' [Prefix ftr, and 
spread J To sprcatl river; to cover over 
Hin nupti.il befi, 

XVilh riirious needles wrought, and paintrd flowers 
beiptead Dryden, 

Besprent (be-sprenp), Wi lOK hespremt, 
jqi of hesprenye, hisprenge, A Sax hesj/ren- 
yan, to besprinkle - prefix be, and sjn’enyan, 
to Hfiriiikle.l 1 Sprinkled over. 'Besj’ire.nt \ 
with tearcs ’ Mir for Mays ‘ With learned ; 
dust besprent ’ Pope ‘The fiiKir with tas- 
sels of Mr was hes/frent ' Longfellow - 
2 .Spread, scattered. ‘His silver tresses . 
ihiu besprent ' T WavUm [This woid is 1 
obsolete except in poetry | 

Besprinkle ( lie-spriiig'kl ). at [Prefix he, j 
and spi inkle ] To sprinkle over, to scatter 
over; os, to besprinkle with dust 'Be 
sprinkles with (’luitnerian dew ’ Fojye. 

llermlotus . . hath besprwkted his work with 

many fabulosities Sir T Brov/ne. 


Bespnxt, v.t. See Dbspirt. 

Besputter (M-aput'tdr), v.t [Prefix be, and 
sputter,] To sputter over. 

Bessemer's Prooess (lies'e-mdrz prd'sesX 
n. A process for decarbonizing common 
cast or pig iron, which contains 3 to ft per 
cent of carbon, so as to convert it into steel, 
which contains 4 to per cent., or into 
malleable iron, which Is nearly pure. This 
is done by passing currents of air througii 
the cast iron in a molten state, when the 
carbon of the metal, combining witli the 
oxygen of the nir, is curi'ied off as carbonic 
acid gas; other linpuritios- sulphur, plios- 
pliorus, silicon — being also oxidized and 
removed as gas or slug With tlie view of 
getting entirely rid of these impurities, 
which injure tlie steel, the process has to lie 
continued till all the carbon also is removed, 
xvhen a proper proiiortion of it is re- intro- 
duced by re-nielting the pure metal with 
spiegeleisen, or some other variety of iron, 
rich in carlion and containing no admixture 
besides. If malleable iron is wiuited no 
carbon is re-introduced. 

Bessogne.t See Bisoono. 

Best (best), a. sxiperl. [A. Sax. he.test, heist, 
best, serving os the siqiorl. of g6d, good. 
'Phis adjective has tlie same superl. m the 
other Teutonic languages, 1). and (I. best, 
Dan beste, Icel. bestr, Sw. basta 'The root 
is bat, bet, seen also in better, (loth, hatista, 
best Uco JfETTEliXI Most good ; having 
good ((ualities fir attiiinrnents in the iiighest 
flegree; possessing the Iiighest ail vantages: 
ii|i))lied indifferently to pliysieal or moral 
subjects; as. the best man ; the best road ; 
the best cloth ; the best abilities ; the best 
scholar; the best view of a landscape or a 
subject. 

U bun he IS bat, he is little more than u iiian; nml 
when he ih worst, he is little better th.iii a be.isl. 

Shat 

XVh.it she wills to do or s.iy 
Seems wisest, virtuouscst. discreelcst, be^f A/dtou. 

Best, like most and many other attributes, is 
often used without its noun when the noun 
is obvious; ns. men are all sinners; the best 
of them fail in tiie performance of duty. 

Throng, ihcir lags .iiid they, 

Tlie basest, fur into th.it loimi il hull 
Where sit the i^’jr/and .stateilciit ol the l.ind 

7c»in \oH. 

— Best man, the hridemnn at a wedding. 

I .uted III the ea)>ai.lty of bauker or be\f man to 
the brulegruoin /hiAvHS, 

Best (best), odv. III the highest degree; la^- 
yoiul all other persons or tilings in the pos- 
HcsKion or exhiliition of sonic good or de- 
sirable qiuility, in being the object of some 
desirable action, u- in liaving the eupnclty 
for, or culpability of being npjdied to, miine- 
tliiiig good ; as, which instrunient can you 
best use? money is best employed in nnuiu- 
fuetiires; medicine will answer best in the 

I iresciit case ; what is expedient is best 
mown to himself ‘(Hd tiiHliions please me 
best ' Shak. ' 'I’cll whom thou Invest best ’ 
Shak * .Speak ye, who best can.’ Milton 

Mill h solii itoiis how brif 
He may com))riis.ilt* fur .i d.iy of sloth < mipci 

Til one or two [dirases this adverb is joined, 
III Ibe Hfiiise of ‘ nnmt tlioroiighly,’ to a word 
expressive of a disagreeable aetioii, as in the 
plinise, best abused; ns, the chancellor of 
the exchequer is the best abused man in the 
eonntry. so best hated. 

Best (best), n 1. iligliest ))OHKlb1e state of 
cxcellont'e; the best ipiulity or property of 
a person or thing 

Hut you, ( >, yfui 

.So |ii-rfuf.t and so i»i-L-rluss, .in i.rcati d 
Of I very cic.itiin.'s bat ‘t/iaA 

2 AH that one can do, or sliow in one’s self* 
often used in tliis sense with the possessive 
pronouns my, thy, his, their, Ac ; as, I will 
flo my best to advance your interests, she is 
bent on looking her best; be did all lie could 
to apjiear at his best in that purformaiiec 
‘ Will I sliall not, but do my best to win ' 
Tennyson - At best, in the utmost degree 
or extent apjdicuble to tlie case ; as. life is 
at best very short- For best,] finally, for 
good and all ‘Tliose constitutions . . . 
are now established for best, and not to be 
mendiMl ’ Mdton.- -To make the best of, to 
cairy to the ntiiiont lairfectifin; to use to thf 
best advantage ; to get all that one ran out 
of 'Let there be freedom to carry their 
coniiiioditiCH where they can wake Uie best 
of tiieni ’ Bacon. Often used in siieuking 
of things or events that are not Sf> good or 
favourable as was cxiiectcd or was to lie 
w'islieil. Its, to make the best of ill fortune or 
a bad bargain To make the best of one's 
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way, to travel or proceed with all possible 
qieed. 

BaataddeJ Besta 4 l,t pnt. d' pp. of UnUad. 

Beitalll (m ntkiV), v t. ri’refix be, and main ] 
To mark witli Htains. to discolour either the 
whole surface of a tldtie or in B|>ots ' All 
with blood bentain his cheeks.’ Shak. 

B 0 Staad(lM> Hti'd';, o.t. pret. bentead, bentadi', 
pp. Itentead, heittadde\, beuieddedS. fPreflx 
he, and etead, place ; comp. 1 ). beeteden, to 
employ, Ut besttiw, from prefix be, and ttede, 
place. HeeNTKAP.J 1 place, or disfaisc, 
or circunistaiice. as to eondition, conveni- 
ence, benefit, and the like ; Uj aittmtc : In 
this sense generally in pp. with such words 
us itl, ettre., m, Ac. * Many far worse beelead 
than ourselves.' Harrow, 

She saith, that she.* sluilt not he glucl. 

Till that khf *r hyiii so /v rA»f/. (,itu'tr 

2. To profit; to lienetit: to serve, to assist; 
as, that will beetead y<iu but little 

In thik »hlp w.ni tfre.if store of »Irj' Nr wfoun«U.iiifl 
fish, . . . the Hamel ieirii{ so new .tint as it ilnl 

very ifreatly htttead ns in the. whoir > oiirsr of niir 
voyage. Str l . l>faKf 

llnicc, vnin (Irhirliiii; loy'*, 

Thr brood of I-olly wltiioiit f.ither bred I 
How little you htUrii 
(Ir fill the lut'd iintni with all y»tir toys! 

Milt.o, 

».f To dispose tiieiiially; to nffeet ‘Sor- 
rowfully bantadde.' Chaiu-et. 4 t pro- 
vide. to furuisli. ‘The ladle, ill of friendh 
iMiHtedded ' Sjtenm’r b.i 'Jo treat; t<i he 
have towaids. Sfu’iiHet - <i.i 'Jo lieaet; to 
attack 

Itiit both >illoiiif- on both snln. Imn ht\Uui 

Beitial (I'tts'ti 111), n |L beHliuliH \ 1 He- 
loiigliivi to a lieti'ti fd' to tin* eliiHS of hetiHts; 
uniiiiul ‘Hf siiupe part liutnan. part bea- 
tml ' TatU'v *i. IlnviiiK the tpnditieH of a 
iicast; liriitul; ladow thi* tlignity of reiiHou 
or huumnity; carnal, as, ubratial appetite 

1 li ivt* lost tin iiiiiiiorl.tl |iait oi iiiyst If, .iinl what 
reiii.tliis IS l'r\ttni Shak 

KVN UrutiHli. Iieustly. brutal, earnul, vile, 
low, depraved, Heiisiial 

Beattal (bes'li al), a 1 In Heoth late, the 
cattle on n farm taken eollet'tivcl> ‘J.f A 
work tin xotdogy. Ilreierr 

Bditlallty <bes-ti-uTi-ti), n. 1 The t|uallty 
of u beast , etmtluet or mental eomlitioli 
unw<irth,> tif human nature; heastliut'ss 

VVlmt 1.111 In- .1 i'os'iO’r absiiiilitv iImii to .iflirni 
htittahfy to bf thf ossein col liiuii.uiitv. ninl dark, 
ness the I ciitrc ol IinlitT Atatt$nui Scrt('.tt m 

2 I nnatiiral (‘oiineetlon with a beast. 

Boitlalixe (bes^ti-al ly). e t pret «V pji bett 
tinlized; jipr brHtializituj To make likt' a 
lieast . t<i bring or reduce to tli<< state or 
condition of u beast * The process of bt'«- 
ttaliziihf liiimnnlt> ’ Hare 

Bestially (iies'ti ul-li). ndr In a liestinl 
niiimier. brutally , in a imiimcr behiw tin- 
niiiiiity 

Beetlaxy (bes'ti n-ri), a | 1 . betifiariitK]K*r~ 
iaiiiiiig to licasts. from iH'ntin, a beast | A 
name given to olti liooks treating of iH'usts, 
tifti'ii III verse 

Beitlate (hes'ti-ut). r t 1'o make like a 
beast lirunkennesH heatuitets tlie ht'uri ’ 
Jam UK (Uare ] 

Beetlck (be-stik'). r t iiret and pp beefuck 
(I'ndix be, ami s/iVA | To pierce in various 
pliiees ; to jderee throiigli and tliroiigli 

Truth sh.sU rente, kfitml with shiiulcrous dirts 

In these Utile vi .lmI iiiterprel.itniii*. (s.ileiuiiics) no 
einbleiii e. so I oiiniion .i-i ilu heut tin 
niid bleeilinr he.m J.ift/ 

rf'erliiips this verb is ustnl oid> in the pji J 

Beetll (Ite-stir). v l 1 'o dissolve t'O 
They . Arv.'o.Vi/ 

Alliiosi lit jelly with lln .nl ol b .ir, 

.Stuml still .iiitl spc.ik mil tu him 

SM,»A ll.iinlei. Ait I . s. I ,s'4 
[This is ihureniling of the folios, the ((uartos 
and modem tMlltioiis rend dtmilled ] 

BastUl (be-stir), V t. (Prefix In, ninl rtill ] 
To make (|uiet or still. 

l oniineoc trsttJJfdhvt in.iny -n.itioneil loiijpie 

i int’, 1 /. If. 

Bestir (iie-sttV). r t (Ib-Ofiv be. and atir ) 
To put into brisk or vigorous iietion . to 
mole with life and vigour: iisuall> with the 
reeiproeal proiioiiii ‘ You have iH-stinrd 
ytiur valour ' Shak ' House and bestn 
them»elvett ere well awake ' .Viltmt. 

Bestness (best'nes). /I The state of being 
Iwsl ‘ The fieKfaeKs of a thing.' lip Mortott 

Bestonnt (lK*-8tonn'). n (Prefix Ih\ and 
afomt.] To stonn: to rage 

All IS se.i bcMdes, 

Sinks uiutcr us. SrjA‘r»»i.*. and then detniirii JVirvi* 


BeBtormt tk f Tq overtake with 

aatorm; to stonn. ‘Boats beetonned.’ Sir 
W. Davenant 

BeitOW (be-st60, v.t (Prefix be, and etote. 
Hee Stow.I 1 To lay up in store: to de- 
posit for safe keeping; to sittw; to place. 

1 iiave no room where to kesiotv my fruits Luke *ii. 17 
He bestowed it in a pouch lined with perfumed 

leather Str If Scott. 

2 To givt‘; t<» confer; to impart: with the 
sense of gratuity : followed by on or upon 
lieforu the recipient. 

Consctralc yourselves to the Lord, that he may 
beitow ttu yon a blessing lix xxxii. siy. 

Though 1 beitme all iny gocnls to feed the poor . . . 
.nnd luivc not charity, it profitcth me nothing 

1 t'or. XIII 1 . 

Sometimes used In a bad sense; ns, Uibenttm 
cciiHure. To give in tiiarriagc; todisjiuse 
of. 

1 coiili! h;ivc bestowedhut upon a fine gcntlctniiii. 

‘Jailer 

4 i To apply; to make use of; to use; to ein- 
ploy. 

li thou ask me wh.it ins commnndinrntr. are as 
tou( lung the bextaivtu^ of thy gomls. 1 .iiiswer, his 
comiii.indmcnts aru lh.tt tbuu bestow them in works 
of iiicrcy. tryth 

f ithorwisc the whole force of the w.ir would liave 
ticcii inl.ilhbly there Sanjt 

Bestowal (l>e-sto'al), n Bestowmont. 

The ont <htl himself honour in the bfUmvnl. the 
other HI the .'icceptanc t. of such a gr.itiiily MUmatt 

Bestower OW'-sttV^r). n one wlio bestows; 
u giver, a disposcT 

Bestowment (lie-siG'nieiii), n l The act of 
giving gratiiltoiisly. a conferring - 2 Thai 
wiiieli is eoiifcrrcd or given: donation 

'I lu'V ahiiost rHiisi* to give due praise .ind t redil 
to (aid's own />cj/'aM>we///i Is Jnyler 

Bestraddle (lM'‘-Htrnd'l). r.t fPr(^fi.\ he. mid 
mraddlv | 'Pti bestride See STKA 1 >I>I.£ 
Bestraughtl OM‘-strgtO. » Distracted; mnd 
‘ I am not hentrawjht * Shak. 
BeBtraughtedt (bC-strnt'ed), a Distnieted 
sXorden. (Rare | 

Bestrawi (iH^-striO. r-f Same ns Jinitrne 
Bestreak 0H}-HtiH‘k'). r.t | Prefix he, mid 
Htrenh J To mark or cover witli streakK 
Bestrew <1»0-Ktro' or be streV), r.t (Prefi.\ he, 
ami tilreir | To scatter over; to besprinkle, 
ill Btrew, tlieolijeetof the verb iseitlicr tiiat 
wiiieli iHCtiviTod liy Btrew iiig, or that whieb 
ifl strewed or Rcattered “liiose idoBBoms 
uIho, mid tlioHe dropping gums, tliat lie Ih>- 
stroten.' Milton 

Iliscord sh.ill beifrrte 

The union of your bed willi weeds so ln.tthiv, 

‘1 h.it you shall hat«' it both sAoX 

Bestride (lM*-Btvid'). r.t pret. Itemnd or be 
Mtrode; pp lo’ntrid, bratridden, bviitnded\ 
(Sterne)', ppr. bestriditifl. (Prefix be, mill 
at ride ) 1 To stride over; to stmid or sit 

witli anything lietwetm tlie legH, or w itii tlie 
legS4‘Xteiideii in ross, as, to beatetde u Iioi’se. 
tVh\ , iiKin. h» ilnth test 1 i.fi tin. ii.»rrow world 
I .ikt .1 1 olossiis \/ltU 

2 To step over, to cross ‘Ynieii I first my 
wedded mistreHs saw (lenf rtde m> thresiiuld ’ 
Shak 

Bestrode (l»e-strrMp), pret of bestride 
Bestrow (lH*-stny). r t To Iie.sti-etv f Rare 1 
Bestruti (iM'-sirut'), r t. pret A pii bestnit; 
ppr, best rutti tat (Prefix Itr. ami strut, to 

swell J To ilisteml. ‘ Her paiis bestrat with 
milk ' Holland 

Bestuck (»H> stiiko, pret it pp of hestiek 
Bestud (iH> Htud'), V ( (ITellx la\ and stud ] 
To Hct with Htiids. to adorn with liosses 

The unsought di.iiiioiuts 
Woidtl soembl,ivi the lurelic.ul of the ileep. 

And si> l>isriiit with stars, th.it they below 
Would grow mured to light. .Miltou 

Best-work (liest'wOrk), n. In niininft. the 
rieliest ela^s of ore 

Beswaddle (i>e'SW'|id1). r.t (Prefix be. mid 
s'teaddle \ To envelop hi swadditiig-elotlies 
IP If 7i I fe/iemf 

Beswiket (iH'-swik'). r / I A Sax hesirienn, 
to deceive, to alltm* - prefix be, and steiean, 
to deceive. I To allniv f»oMvr. 
Beswinke,! e « (Prefix l»e, and MrinJIr ] To 
htliour. (inwer 
Besy.t a Ilus> Ctaveer 
Bet ll»et). e ' mid I pret A* pp bet or betted; 
pin. fM'(fiiig {Prob}ibl> a eonlrnetion of 
«bcf, m tiu* Bciihc of eiieotirage, back up.) 
To laj . as a bet or w ager. to stake or pletlge 
something iiihui the event of a contest. 

lohn of i taunt loved him well, and betted much 
monel on his hr.id ^kak 

Bet <i*e( ). II I A wager; that which is laid, 
staked, or pledged on any uncertain question 
or event, and w Inch falls to be gamed b> the 
IMirty to tbe wager who atfinned what turns 


ont actnally to be the case ; as. to lay a bet 
on the result of a horse-race. ‘That's tlie 
French bet against the Danish.' Shak.^ 
2 The terms on which a bet is laid. 

Bett (bet), past participle of boat 
Bet,t Mttet (f>et). Better. 

It hud been bet for nie still to have kept my quiet 
chair. Gascotgfte. 

Beta (be'ta),n. A genus of apetalons plants, 
nat order Chenopodiacese, having large stic- 
eiilent roots, and a green calyx in which the 
hard rugged nut is embedded, and valuable 
both for culinary and agricultural purposes. 
Beta vulgaris, or common beet, is employed 
as an ingredient in salad after being boiled 
till it is tender. Mangel-ieurzel, cultivated 
as food for cattle, Jr considered a variety of 
li. vulgaris. The sea-beet (B. maritima) 
grows wild on the shores of Britain ; it iR 
sometimes used as greens or spinach. See 
J3EET 

Betag (Ixl-tagO, V t To tag ; to deck with 
tags with verse.’ Churchill. 

Betail (be-Uin, v t 1. To fnmish with a 
tall. audbepnwdcred.’ Ooltiswith 

2 'J'o take tlie tail off: u word jocularly 
formed oti the analogy of behead 
(TIic .spnrtsiiuin) ))tits Ins hcai y bemt on the iic.ist's 
body, and thert; bi>th bclic.tds .ind betatls turn 

Trot lore 

Betaine (be'ta-ln), n. (L. beta, liect 1 A 
chemical ImHe found in common licet and 
mangel-wurzel 

Betake, t Beteclie,t V t pret hetoke, betook, 
hetaiiht, hetauijht. jiji. betauht, betaught. 
(A Sax bettrean, to show, to deliver, to iii- 
truBt---prcfix be, mid tircan, to ti'Ucli. to 
siiow. 'I'licn* has iicen a certain confusion 
iMitweeii tins mid tin.* other betake. Betake 
or betook in form protieriy heloiigB to the 
hitter.] 1 'Pu give, to hand over, to deliver 

up 

Jml.is Iss.iriot w-ciitc forth b» iht* priiins of pri-stis, 
and s,u(l to III III, Wh.it wuUni jc nin'ii* im .iiid 1 
sch.il bit.iAt him to you? // i>Al,jh 

2 To intriiRt; to commit; to recommend to 
the care of ‘ His sotile to (iod betauht ' H 
Jim tine 

Ami hcni slu- >,if hire mrblrs and hire thinj:, 

And to till popt I rbuiwr’/i'<(r' lii'iii tho t Hau<er. 
D.iiiU' I’lm bf to .1 Nymplic her b.ibc l>etooke 

Spen rer 

Betake (ln -tak'), r.t. pret. betook, pp. be- 
taken (l*r(‘fix be, and take J 'J'o seize; to 
take hold of ; to taki' 

Then to his hands th.it writ he did betake Spuner 

Now used only with the reflexive jminoim 
in tlic seiihc of to take one’s self: t«t re)>air; 
tt» resort; to have recourse ' Which nunle 
me betake myself for slielter to u house.' 
Tatler 

Thf rest m imit.ition, to like .irms 
lietooi them Milton 

1 hry betooA toemstU'es to treaty and submission 
m,iAe 

Betakel (l•e-tuk'), r.« 'I'o lietakc oiirV self. 

Uut herf l\ riowiu. .Hid to ihj rest betake 

Sper sei 

Betalk (hc-tak'). r i | rreflx be. and talk ] 
To talk reiwatcilly lhaiitoii 
BetallOW (hc-tal'o) r t I I'reflx be, and tal- 
luu' ) 'I'o eover witli tallow h'ord 
Betaughtt (hC'-idt'), pret of betake . to in- 
trust 

Bete, r t. [A Sax betnn, to nieml. to make 
lietter, from rtmt of better.] To mend, to 
make better, to heal ‘Tobefe tires ' Chau- 
cer 'Tobetemrwe.' Chaucer (Old English 
and Seotch ] 

Bete,t r.t 'J'o iieat Chaucer 
Betear (l»e-ter’), r t [ITefix he. and tear.) 
To wet with tears Sir l\ Sidneg 
Betecbe t V.t same ns Betake f * Chaucer 
Beteeml (l>e-teni'). c t. (I’rotlxbe. and teem.] 
To iiring forth ; to produce; to shed. 

llLlikr for w.int of r.iin, which 1 coiild well 
tiiteen. till III tioiu tliL tcinpcM of nunc exes .^hak. 

Betaemt (liO tem'), r t l/Vllicd to<! ziemen, 
gezieineii, D. tanirn, betameii, to deem suit- 
ahle, to tleigii I 1 To allow ; to jieriiiit : to 
Btiller 

So lining to my mother. 

That lio might not beteem the winds of hfitxet. 

\ isit h( i l.ii f toil r»ughl> Shak 

2. To U'-tow . to give Siienser 
Betel, Belle (l»c'tl). n. (Fr. bi^tel, sp. betel, 
betle, from .Maluliar name.] A species of 
pepper. Chaeiea Betle. n ci-eeping or elimii- 
ing plant, a native of the East Indies, nat 
order I'iiwraceie The leaves are employed 
to inclose a piece of the la^tel-nut and a 
little lime Into a pellet, wldch is extensively 
clu'weil ill the East Tlie pellet is hot and 
acrid, imt 1ms aromatic and astringent pro- 
jHTtica It tinges the saliva red. and stains 
the teeth 


Fkte. fhr. fat. full: me. met. ht^r; 


pine, pin: tnttc, not. mbve; tuU*. tiili, bull; 


oil, pound: u, Sc ahnne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Bttdgeiue (bS^tel-JOz), n. [Fr h^Utlgevm, 
from Arobic name.] A star of the flrst mag- 
nitude in the southern constellation Orion. 

B«Ml-nut (bS'tel-nut). n The kernel of 
the fruit of Areca Catechu, wliich is eaten 


Lc.if, flowers, and nut of Areia Cattchu. 

both 111 its unripe and mature state When 
ripe it is of the size of a clierry, eonieal in 
sliaite. brownish externally and mottled 
interiudly like a nutmeg. 

Betel*nut Tree, n A l leautif ul palm {A rvm 
CaU‘chH) found in India and the East, at- 
taining a height of 40 or r>U feet, and yielding 
an astringent seed called iiotel-nut (which 
see) 

Bet^>pepper (l >e't1 -pep-^r) Same as Betel 
Bethti v.T. iinper. Be ye. Chaucer. 
Bethankit (be-thangk'it), n. [LV', and 
thankit, thanked.] (irace after iiient 
huruH ( Scotch. ] 

Bethel (beth'cl), n. fUeh bethel, house of 
God beth, a house, and El, God ] A mimo 
for places of \wirship in England, especially 
a dissenting clinpcl 

Bethink (be lhingkO. V t fPrefix be, and 
think I 1 t To think ; to imagine. ' A1 
that licrte may bethynke ’ Chaucer 2 Tt) 
call to mind ; to recall or bring to the re- 
collection, retiection, or consKlcrution <if 
always used with the relle.\ive pronoun, and 
often followed by of before the subject of 
thought 

Hethiuk ^our\tlvt^ lufurdund wh,U nu,Tcie'» you j 

want /•'/* AWr/'n/;,''' 

Bethink (he-thingk'). r i. To have in re(*o1- , 
lection; to consuler 'Bethink ere thou J 
dismiss us ’ Byron 

Bethlehem ( heth ' ie - liom ), n [ llch , a 
town or village in .Tndeu, about (> miles 
south 'Cast of Jerusalem, famous for its I 
licing the jdaec of Ghrist's nativity; from 
beJh, n house, and lekhein, food the house 
of food 1 A fauions lios]iital for lunatics 
ill London, so cullcil hecausc it was origin- 
ally the priory »)f Bethlehem, or rather tif 
St. Mary of Betlilehem, Inmee, any hospital 
for Inmities (’orniptetl into Bedlam 

Bethlehemite, Bethlemite (iietirie-hem it, 

beth'lem-it), n 1 An inhabitant of Betli- 
lehem; a lunatic -2 Eeclen (a) one of an 
order of monks introduced into Knglund 
in the yc'ar 1257, who were habited' like 
tlie Dominicans, except that they won' a 
star witli five rays, in memory of the eoniet 
or star wiiich appeared over Bethlehem at 
the nativity of our Saviour, (b) One of uri 
ordiT hmnded in the seventeentli century 
for the service of the hospitals in South 
America 

Bethrall (hs-thrarx [Prefix he, and 
thiall J 'I'o eiibhive; to reduce to bondage; 
to bring into subjection 

Sht It lb that flul Illy lord htthrall. Speusn 

Bethump (be-thnni])'), v t [Prefix Ite, and 
Utuinp J I'o beat soundly. 

I w.ib never so hrthitmp’d with word'. 

.Since first I call'd niy brother's f.ttlier d.i'i Shak 

B6ti<l6 (lie-tid'), r t. pret Itetui f»r betided ; 
p|i tmtid ; ppr. hetUtiwf [Prefix be, and 
tide, from A Sax. tidan, to happen Si.*e 
Ti!>f. ] To happen . to hcfall ; to emne to’ , 
usi.'tl of good or evil 

What will the few? Afdti'H j 

Betide (l>e-tid'). V i To come pass : to ! 
hapiien —Tu betide o/,f to hecoiiie of. ‘If { 
he Were dead, what would betide of me?’ 
Shak 

IteUgbtt 0»e-tit'). pp. of betide, an en-oneous 
form Happened ‘ As if some evil were tn 
her betiffhi ' Spetuter 

Betimet (be-tim‘), adv Same os Bettmee 



Chaucer. *All in the morning bettme.' ; 
iSliaib. 

Betimes (bS-tlmz'), ado [Prefix he for hy, 
and time, that is. hy the time, with adverbial 
genitive termination ] l.Seasnnablyiiiigood 
season or time ; tiefore it is too late. 

To measure life learn thou tettmes Mtlton. ! 

2 Early ; at an early hour. ! 

Not to be a bed after midnight is to be up beUntes. 

Shak. 1 

3. Soon ; in a shoii, time 

He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes Shak. 
—Early, Soon, Betimes. Sec under Earlv. i 
B etjiuan, Bechuaa (bech'u anX ^une 
as Jiechuana. 

Betle. n. See Bktkl. 

BetOke,t pret. A; pp. of betake t 
Betoken (Ife- to' kn). v.t [Prefix he. and 
token . ) 1. To bo u token of ; to bo a visiblo 
sign of. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow. 
lietoknuHg from tjod. Afdtiw 

2. To foreshow by present signs; to indicate 
something future hy that which is seen 
or known ; as, a dark clotnl often betokens 
a storm. - Syn To presage, ))orU'iid, augur, 
indicate 

Beton (het'on or bit-tofi), n. [Fr. btHon, 
from G Kr Inder, to roagiiliito, to harden, 
to hccome stone. ] A mixture of lime ainl 
gravel, which grows Into a coinpnet mass, i 
and IS used to form an urtifieial foundation 1 
when the ground is insecure; concrete. It , 
IS much list'd ns a hydraulic cement in sub- > 
mariiM' w'orks { 

Betongue (la'-tung'), r.t fPrefix be. and i 
tonyne. \ To scold ; to attack with the ! 
tongue; to rail at 

How Hen Imibon and Shaksperc hftong'tird r.ich > 
Ollier. A' lint Ke: I 

Betony (l»ct'd-ni). 7I [L betoniea | The , 
Itopular iianicof Staehys Betonien, a Jlritish . 
idaiit which grow sill woods If wiiKforincrly I 
much employed in niedicine, and is some- 
tinit's used to dye wticd of a fine tlark yellow 
eolour. “ Water Indony, a mum* given to.SVro- 
phalaria aunatim, from the rcMcmhlanee of 
Us leaf to tiiut of betony 
Betook pii*t of betake 

Betorn f (he-tom'). ami a [ Prefix be, and 
torn 1 1 Torn * U hose heart Indorn out of 
his jiuntiiig hmiHt ' Sueknille. 2 I'oni in 
pieces 

BetOSS (he-tos'), r t ( Prefix bi\ and tim | 
To toss , to agitate ; to ilistiirb , to put in , 
vi(d(*nt motion 'Tin* niiseruhle betussed \ 
SI J Hire ’ Shelton * My betossed soul * Shah 
Betralse,] Betrash,! r t (An old fnnu of 
betray See under Asto-NY | 'I’o betray 
‘Tliey havt* bet raised thee ' Chaucer 
Betrap (be-truj/). c t I Prefix be, aiul trap 1 
To entrap ; to insiinre Coirer 
Betrap (lM*-trnp'), e.t. ToputtrappingHon, 
to clothe, to deck | 

Aftrr ihom lullowi i| i wn othrr i h.moKi <*ri*>l with 1 
red satin, .tnd tin. Intrsi ■, ketraf/'f.i with lln s.iiiit j 
SAiri I 

Betray (l»c tra'), r t IG K betraw, bitrnye, j 
Ac - prefix //<*, and Fr trahii.it Fr trair,U> 1 
betray, from L tradere. to give ujiorovei, 1 
from trans, over, and dare, tti give j 1 'I’o ] 
tleliver into the Ijamls of an enemy by | 

treachery or fraud in violation of trust; ' 

as, an officer betrayed the city j 

Tlif .Son of nwn sluill be betrayed into the hands 1 
of men. .Mat xvli 

2 'J’o violate by fraiul or unfaithfulness ; to 
lie unfaithful in keeping or observing; as, 
to bvlray a trust ‘ Betray'd her eause and 
niiiic ’ Tennyson :i '!’<» act IrenchcrouHly, 
deceitfully, or in an iindeiliaml manner 
towards, to deceive, to beguile; to cirt'iini- 
veiit; to entrap or eiiHiiurc, tu delude into 
some uiuiesirable j>o.Hitioii; to mislead 
Do not betray me, sir, 1 fear you love Mistress Page 
\huk 

She iim t dn , els*- sin* ’ll betray mure men. \/tak 
I will betray 

T.iwny tmn d 11*^111 s ; iny bendrd hook sh.ill pirn e 
"1 h'-ir shinj j.iws .ihak 

But wilt II I risr, I shall hiid my legs betraying- irn 

//0S7t'l 1 1 

4 To reveal or disclose, especially in viola- 
tion Ilf confldenee ; as. t<i betray one’s 
secrets; t<» betray one's designs. 5 'I'o 
show in true cliaraeter, to let tie seen, 
to eanst* to appear. t«i permit to appear 
what IS iiiteiidetl t«» he kept secret or 
what pnideiiee would conceal 

Ur swift to lii'.ir, blit cautious of your tongue, li st 
you Ac/rtri your ignorance U atti 

M V own toodearful guilt. 

Simpler than any child, betray \ itstlf Tennywn 

(j I'o indicate ; to give indication or evid- 


enee of : said of something not obvious at 
first view or that would otherw’isc be con- 
cealed. 

All the iiaiites in the country betray great Mtiquity 

Betrayal (be-tm'al). n. Act of betraying. 
‘Gained his freedom hv the betrayal of his 
eoimtry’s cause ’ ;Sf Sharpe. 


eoimtry s cause N Sharpe. 

Betrayer (bu-tra'Cr), ». Om 
a traitor 


me who Itetrays; 


Betrayment f (bo-tnVment). n. Betrayal, 
‘i'onfessing him to be innocent whose he- 
trayment they had stiiight.’ (Tdall. 
Betriin(be-trim'), c.f pret &pi}. betri mined ; 
ppr. betrimming [Prefix be. and trim.] To 
set in order; to deck; to dress; to adorn; to 
gnme; to embellish; to lieautify ; to decorate 

Thy btiiiks with pioiird and twillrd bnins, 

Which sponKy April at thy lust fftfimi Shak 

Betroth (liO-trdth'), vt I Pu'tlx be, and 
troth See TlloTH.] 1 'I’o coiitruei to any 
one in order to a future marriage ; to pro- 
mise or pledge to be the future spouse tif 
another; to afHance: used of either sex 
‘To her, my lord, was 1 betrothed.' Shak 

2. I'o engage to take in marriage, to pledge 
one's troth tu 

Wh.it man is then- that hath betrothed ,i wife .ind 
hath not taken her? Dent xx 7 

3. t 'i'o nominate to a iiishoprie in order to 
eonsecrntiun ‘ If any iierstm he eoiist'erntcil 
a itishop to that (‘iiiirch wliereiiiito he was 
not before betrothed ' etylij^e 

Betrothal (l>e-trbtli'ul), n 'J'he act «>f iie- 
Irothiiig, lietrothineiit. ‘'I'lie feast tif be^ 
trotlial ' hontifellow 

Betrothment 0>e-tn)th'nienf). n A mutual 
promise or eontrnet between two partit*s 
for a future marriage tit>tweeii the persons 
lictrotheii, iietrothal ‘ Ilow' the strange be- 
trothnient was to emi.' Tennyson 
Betruet (lu*-tniHt'), r t | I'reflx he, ami trust ] 
'I'o intrust . to e.oiiiiuit to iinotiier in cuull- 
deiice t>f fidelity, to coiitiiie [Bare ] 

Whiilsnever v"n would befitit to your lunnory, 
let It hi disposnl 111 .1 piupei inctlnul II iitf\ 

Betrustment (ix* tnist'iiient), n 'I'iie net 
of intrustiiig; tiie tiling intrusted (Knre ) 
BetSO (ix't'so), n (It pec,:o, ])ieee, )>i«*ee 
of money. I 'I’lie smallest Veiietiiin coin. 
‘Tliirt.y livres, I’ll not liate you a betso ’ S 
Afannion 

Bett,t Bette t (i>et). Better Sjienser Hee 
IlKTTIsK 

Better (liet'tt'r), a serving as the eoinpar. of 
yood I A Hn\ hetera,betra,htvttrtt,iiUobet. 
bell, liette*. from a root bnf (in fiotli bats, 
good), wlieiiee al'o tlie supiu'l best ( be- 
test) 'I'lie eoiies|ioiidiiig forms in tlm 
otlier 'I'ciiionic languages lU'e 1> beter, Icel 
betri, hrtr. Dun hedre, Sw hattre, (J hesser, 
•See JiKvr.] 1 Having good (lualities in u 
greater di*grix‘ tiiaii aiiotiier: upjdietl to 
pliysical, neqiiired, or moral tiualities; 
iiiilre goofi : us, a bctte.i soil ; a better 
mull , a betlei iiliysieian , a better house ; 
ii better idr ', 11 better hiirvoHt. ‘ He hath u 
horse better than tiie. .Neu)»olitnn’s, a better 
Imtl luiliit of fi owning than the Goiiiit 
Palatine ’ Shak.- 2 Preforalilc in regard 
to valiK*, use. rank, fitness, aeeeptahleiiess. 

I safety, or in any otlier respettl 

litUrr i'. vi diniivr of herbs whore love is, th.'iu ti 
stalled ux and h.itri-il thurewitli I'niv xv 17 

3 Improved in health; less affected with 
disease ; as, the patient is better, — To he 
better off, to lit: in im])roved eireumstuiices 
The better See under JiKTTKK, n 
Better (l»et't<^r), ado 1 . in a more exc(>lleiit 
I or sutierior manner; witli more skill ami 
I wisdom, virtue, advantage, or suceess; us, 

! to perform work better; to plan a scheme 
I better; land fieBcr eultivuiutl , governinent 
I better administered 2 More eorreetly or 
fully. ‘'I'lie fie/rer to understand the extent 
I of our knowletige.' fjis-ke li In n higher 
I or greater degree, us, to love one better tiian 
I aiiotiier ‘ .Never was monurchfreffe/' feared ’ 

! Shak. 4. Witli greater udvaiituge *1 could 
1 have better spart'd a lietter man ' Shak 
> 5 More, willioiit nn> idea of superior ex- 
' (.elittnee ; as. How fui is it to town ‘if Better 
than a mile |('olloq ] 

Dnrl'.'itr Mill h.is lit'on iii our family hundred 
yi.ir .iiid /v/frr Oeoige / Itof 

Better (iwt'U-r), vt [A. Sax. beterian, 5i?f- 
rm/t, to improve iSee the adjective.] 1 To 
iiiqirovc; to am ci if irate; to Increase tliepiod 
fiiialilicH of ; UH, manure betters land, disci- 
pline may better tlie inoruls. 

Tlu* C.IUSP *if his taking upon him our nauixe was 
to better the quality, aruf to udvancu thr t onditiun 
tht're*of Huoker 

Hr* thought to belter Ills iirrumstanccs Thatketay 


cb, cAain; £h. Sc loeA; g, go\ J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng. siny; TH, fAen; th, fAin. w. nag; wh, urAig; zh. azure —See KEY. 
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2. To rarpau; to exceed. •Bettered expecta- 
tion.' fiAaXr. 

W}kit you do 

Stitt bttttrs what i« d«»iic Shak 

3 To advance the tutcrest of; to aupport; 
to Kivc advantage Vt. 

WcHpotih more vinlent. when next we meet, 

M<iy bcrve to M/er us and worM; our foes. 

A/titffu. 

Htn. To Improve, aiuelioriite, aineiid, cor- 
rect, refonn, rectify, advance, promote. 
Better (bct'tAr), v. i. To grow better ; to 
ix'come better; t() improve 
Better (bet't^r), ?». A uufierior; one who 
huM n claim to precedence on account of 
iiiH rank, iik*:, merit, akill, or office, hh, cive 
pia(‘C iu your bettere. in tliiH scriKC Kenciully 
UM;d in the jiliiral, and witii pohhchsivc 
protioiinH ' Tiieir hettrrH would iiardiy lie 
hiiind.* tiookvr The better (a) liiijirove- 
ment: frenemlly in adverbial pl>ra»e/o»- the 
better in the <lirec-tlou of improverncnt. 
‘If I have altered iiini anywhere /or the 
better.* JtrffUen. (A) AdvantUKc , HUperior- 
ity; victory. 

Dionysius, his « ouritrytiiun, in an eiusllr to I*«iiii|iey, 
after an rxiircks Luni|Mri.s<)n, .lilurd'. him the /vfter 
of TIiik ydhlrs ,Sie / Jirouw 

in this sense used chiefly in the following 
phrases: -To tMve the better of, to Inive the 
advantuffe of ; to if nin superiority over. To 
ffet or ttain the better oJ\ tti obtain the ati- 
vantaKe. superiority, or victory over. 

Better (iM't't^r), n one who lays bets or 
waiters , a bettor 

Better-half (bet'tfir-hitf), -u. A colloquial 
term for wife 

Bettering-houee t (bot^t^r-inu-hous), n A 
reformatory Quoted by Latham 
Betterment ( bet'Uir-ment). n IE tietter, 
w'ith Konianco suffix ^meut | 1 A making 
lietter, improvement ‘J U\ Ainenean law, 
an improvement of an (‘state wliicli renders 
it lietUjr than mere repairing: generally 
us(‘d ill the plural. 

Bettermoet <but't6r-inost), a, Su]>uriur in 
social rank. 

It tirst lic( .line operative in the dtirusinn of know* 
irdi'v tinioiiv: llic people, .It lr.isl .iiiiont; the Mter- 
»«i ' « r i lasses Jiroui^hitfM 

Bettemeee (bet'tf^r-nes), n The (]Utility of 
lieing lietter : superiority Sir I* Sidaeu 
Bettong (bet'iong). a (Native naiim. I The 
kangaroo rat. ii geiiiis of no«‘turnal katiga* 
rooH common over all Australia, about the 
sire of u comiiioii liure, forming the genus 
Ilypsiprynintis Tlie manner in which the 
la‘ltong conveys inaterlHlH to its nest is most 
j'(‘markablu After selecting a proper supply 
of dried grass it makes it up into a sheaf, and 
twisting its prehensile tail round it hops oil 
to its lair The nest is a most ingenious 
simelimm of architecture, and scarcely to 
be deteeUai by a European eye II. cum- 
eulue is till' Tasmanian iiit 
Bettor (bet'or), u. Due who bets or lays a 
wager 

Betty (iHd'ti), n (A cunt word from Betty, 
for I'AiYuheth I A sliort bar used by thie\es 
to wrench doors ojien failed also a Beioi, 
a %lruny. and a Jemmy (TliU \es' slang | 

I hi' punriful /r/.'i oi tin .iittiil pu khn k 

BetUla(lN‘t'nda), n |L . the birch 1 A ge* 
nils of hariiy trees or shrubs, iiatDvs of the 
north temperate and arctic regions . the 
birches Tlielr tloweis are unisexual, grow- 
ing ill calkins The fruit is fiat and winged 
or inarained Twt* s)>ecies are native to 
Hritaiii, namely /•' ultut (tliciommon binh), 
frequent in woods in niounlainous districts 
Its bark is used in tanning, and yields a 
fragrant oil. its juice is sweet in spring, 
ami a wim* is in some places made from it 
The weeping bireh Is a \anety of this spe- 
('i(‘S. />. mi mi (th(‘ dwarf bireh) is found on 

the mountains of Scotland, and extends into 
tile arctic rt'gions 

Betulaoete (i*et u-l.i'se-ro, n ;>/ A nat order 
«»( ai>etaloiis dieotyledonous plants.of whieh 
IkUiila is the t\pical genus, and containing 
iH'sides this only the genus Alnus, with sixty 
siKM'ies iK'loiigiiig to botli genera 
Betulin, BetuUna (bet'ii-lm). n (t .dindV > 

A siiiistaiicc di)M'overe<l in the bark of tlie 
(.*0111111011 or white bireh It i.s id a white 
oidfuir, cr.Vhl.iili/ed in the form of long 
needles, fiisildc, (olatile. and iiitinninmble 
Batumble (tM‘*1iim'bl), r t (Pivtlx be, and 
tumble I Totiiinble; tothniw into disorder 
or confusion ‘ Krmn lier /»e/MmW(*</ euiich 
she start cth * Shak 

Battttor vbe-tivtor), i f lITi^tix be, and 
tutor ) T(» instruct . to tutor Coleridue 
Betwaan (U* tweii ). prrp |a sa\ 


num, betweHnan, betiaynan— prefix be, and 
dat pi. of twe6n, double, iwtdn, from twd, 
two; comp, fioatn, turn. I 1. In the space 
separating; in the space extending from one 
point to another, without regard to distance; 
as, Stirling is between Calasgow and Perth; 
the river Tweed nins between Scotland and 
England — 2. From one to another of ; pass- 
ing from one b* another, as in the exchange 
of actions or intercourse ‘ If things should 
go so between them.' Bacon -3. Belonging 
to in common, in partnership among; as, 
twenty pnqirietors own a tract of land be- 
tween them. 

Ciixtor and I'bilnx with only oni; xoul between them. 

Locke 

4 Mutually as regards; ao as to affect ImiUi 
of ; as, discords exist between the families 
friendship retpiircs th.«t It Im* between two at least. 

South 

An intcMinr sttnggh*. open or xccrct, l>ttween 
authority and hherty Hume 

It Pertaining to. in the power of. or by the 
action of two together, or one or other of 
two; as, the blame of this lies between you ; 
von must got tliat done between you ; they 
liiid the watch between them. ~G With dis- 
criniination in regard to; as, to distinguish 
between riglit ami wrong —7 In iiitcrmedi- 
ate relation to, in resiHsct to time, quantity, 
or degree; as, it occurred between his in- 
coming and outgoing ; a Imroiiet is between 
a knight and a baron. 

Between (lie-twen'), n. (hie of a grade of 
needles between ‘sharps* and ‘blunts.’ 
Between-decks (li«-tw5nMeks), n. sing, or 
yl. Mpac(.‘ or spaces between a ship's docks. 
BetW^ (be-iwikst'), prvp. (A Sax hetwyx, 
betwyxt, betweox, betweohs-^ nreVix be, and 
turoh, from twu, tweg, two. The / is para- 
si tic or excreH(‘eiit us in amidst, A:c ] 1 Be- 
twecii; in the space that separates •Be- 
twixt two aged oaks.' Milton —2. Passing 
lietweeii ; from one to another. 

There w a*, kutiic hiicrch of iiiarruigc bfhvurt myself 
mill her. Shitk 

Beudantlte (bu Man -tit), n. l After the 
French mineralogist Beudant 1 A mineral 
oi’currlng in sniaU closely aggregated crys- 
tals in the district of Nassau on the Rhine, 
and also iii'ar Cork. 

Bevel (licv'el), n (Fr heeeau, O.Fr bevel, 
a hevel ) 1 Tiie obliquity or inclination of 
a tiartieiilur surface of a solid bmiy to un- 
otfier surface of the same Iiody.”2 An in- 
strument used iiy nrtifleciw for drawing 
angles, (‘onsistlng of two limbs joinb'd to- 
gi*ther, one eullud the stuck and the other 
the blade, which is movahle on a pivot at 
the joint, and ean la* adjusted so ns to in- 
eludu any angle between it and tlie stoek 
The blaile is often curved on the edge to 
suit the sweep of an areli or vault. - 3 A 
kind of angle. Sec BKVE1.-AN0LK — 4 In 
hei see IIK\ IhE 

Bevel (liev'el), a naving the form of a 
lievel ; slant; out of the peiTiemUcular, not 
upright: used flgiirativuly in the following 
passagi' 

1 l<r str.iii'lil ihoiiKh they thmiselves be reivl 
Sh,tk 

Bevel (Iiev'el). c f. pret tV pp be celled; 
])pr beveUiny To cut to a tavel angle; ns. 
Ui he cel a pi('ee of wood. 

Bevel (bev'el), r i To incline towards a 
jioiiit or from ii direct line; to slant or in- 
dim* off to a Iwel iingU*. 

Bevel-angle (i»cv'cl-anu'gl). » Any angle 
except a right angle, whether it be acute or 
obtuse 

I Bevel-gear tb(*v'el-ger), n In much a spe- 
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cies of wheel-work in w'hich the axis or 
shaft of the leader or driver forms an angle 
with the axis or shaft of the follower or the 


' wheel driven. The wheels In this species 
of gearing are not unfrequently called coni- 
! cal wheels, as their form resembles that of 
' the frustums of fluted cones. 

Bevelled (bev'eld). p. and a. l. Having a 
lievel; formed with a bevel-angle. —2. In 
mineral, replaced by two planes inclining 
equally upon the adjacent planes, as an 
edge; having its edges replaced as above, as 
a culie or other solid. 

Bevelling (liev'cl-ing). a. Inclining from a 
right lino; slanting toward a bevel-angle. 
BevellilUl (bev'el-ing), n. 1. Forming a 
bevel.- 2. Tlie slant or lievel of timber; the 
angle contained by the two adjacent sides 
. of the timber If this angle is acute it is 
' called an under bevelling or bevel; and if 
obtuse, a standing bevel. 

I Bevelment (lievVl-ment). n. In mineral. 

! the replacement of an edge by two similar 
j planes, equally inclined to the including 
faces or adjacent planes. 

! Bevel-Wheel (bev'el-whei). n. see Bevel- 

OEAK 

! Bevert O’ev'ftr), n. (It bevere, L hibere, to 
, drink. ] A collation or small repast between 
meals. 

I What, at your better, gallants) Will't please your 
I ladyship to drink? B yonson. 

Bevert (bev'£r), v.i. To take a bever or 
small repast between meals. 

Yiuir gallants never sup. breakfast, nor beiter with- 
out me. Ant. Brewer. 

Bever (biVv^r), n. Milit. same as Beaver. 
Beverage (bev'6r-iij), n. [From O Fr. bev- 
rage, Fr hrevvage, a drink, from O Fr 
boivre, bevre, with suffix -ape (-L -afi- 
eum), from L. hibere, to drink ] 1 Drink; 
lir|uor for drinking. ‘ Wholesome beverage. * 
Shale 

A plo.isaiit bt7>erii]^e he prepared before 
Of witic and honey mixed Hryden 

2 Drink-money or a treat provided with 
drink-mnney. as a treat on wearing a new 
suit of clothes, or on receiving a suit from 
the tailor ; a ti'eat on first coming into pri- 
son ; a garnish - 3. Wuter-cider, a drink 
made by pi*cs8ing water througli the crushed 
apples from wiiieli cider has been made - - 
4 In the West Indies, a drink made of 
sugar-cam* juice ami water. 

Bevile, Bevel (bev'ii, 
bev'el). w (See itEVEL ] 
In her a chief broken 
or opening like a carjieti- 
ter’s bevel It is formed 
liy the long line being 
cut off in Its straight- 
m*ss by another, which 
niakt'S an acute or shaip- 
cormu’etl angle Writ- 
lirvilc ten also Becil 

Bevilled (licv'ild). p and 
a in hrr an epithet applied to oritinaries, 
*Vrc . tlie outward lines (if which are turned 
I Hsidt* in a sbqiing direction 
I Bevllwaya (liev'il-waz), adv. in her in the 
position or form of a bevile. Bee Bevile, 
BEVIbLEb. 

Bflvue (ba-vii), n. [Fr.] An error ; a slip. 
Bevy (bev'i), n [D E heacie, perhaps from 
I D rr hi’cre, beivre, boirre (Fr hoire), to 
I drink, and originally a drinking company, 

I or a nninb(*r of aiiinials at a watering-place 
1 It is given us the convet term for a coin- 
I pHiiy of ladies by Dame .luliana Hames or 
! Berners, 141M» 1 I A flock of birds, espe- 
' chilly, a flock of (|uai1s or larks; the term 
was also applied to a company of roebU(‘ks. 
2 A (’oni]>niiy of fenialcs 

A /-rT”. of f.nr Uihrs sat, 

I'oiirlt d of many a jolly paramour S/vnser 

Bewail (is* w-itl'). r t flTeflx be, and wail ] 
To weep aloud for, to lieinoan; to lunient; 

I to express deep sorrow for; as, to bewail the 
' logs of It child 

i Bewail (iic-wal'), V i To express grief. 

• Mourning and betcailing exceedingly ’ Hol- 
land 

Bewallable (be -wal'a-bl). a capable or 
worthy of being bewailed. 

Bewailer (be-wal'^r), n. One who bewails 
or laments 

Bewailing (lie-wal'lng), n Lamentation 
Bewailingly O^e-wal'ing-li), adv In a l>e- 
wuiling manner. 

Bewailment (li£-warment), u. The act of 
bewailing 

Bewaket (lie-wak'), r.f [Prefix be, and 
wake ) To keep awake. Gower. 

Beware llw-w-ar'). r I. [A compound of be, 
imperative of verti to 6e, and inareswary; 
tlius Wickliffe has, * Be ye tear of false pro- 



Fnte. far. fat, fall; me. met. h^r; pine, pin: note. not. move; ta)>e. tub. hull; oil, fiound: u. Sc. almne; f. Be tey. 
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phets.’ Mat yil 16. See Ware. Wart.] 

1. To be wai 7 or cautiouB with regard to; ; 
to be suspicious of danger from; to restrain | 
or guard one’s self from ; to avoid : to take , 
care: followed by of before the noun ex- j 
pressing the thing that is to be avoided. 

Sewar* o/aSH, but most bevMtn ^man. P0fe. 

Every one ought to be very careful to beware ' 
what he admits for a principle. Locke. 

Plato told to Dion that of .ill things he should be- 
HMre qf th.it folly by which men please themselves 
and despise a better Judgment. yer. Taylor. 

2. t To have a special regard to. 

Behold, 1 send an angel before thee . . beroare of 
him. and obey his voice. Ex xxui. 2t 

[This verb is now hardly used except in the | 
imperative and inflnitive moods, including | 
its use after such auxiliaries as should, must, i 
ought, where it is really an infinitive, lieu ; 
Jonson, however, has used the word in the 
third person : ‘ lie bewares to act and in 
Dryden we And bewared, as its past par- 
ticiple.] 

Beware (be-warO, v t. To avoid ; to take 
care of. * To beware impetuous winds ’ 
Milton. [Not strictly a transitive usage, 
being simply omitted for brevity.] 
Bewa8h(i>e-wosli0. v.t. [Preflx be, and loasA.] 
To drench with water. ' Lot the maids be- 
wash the men.’ Herrick. (Rare ] 

Beweep (bc-wep’), o.t. pret & pp. be wept; 
ppr beweeping [ Preflx he, and weep ] 'I'o 
weep over; to bedew with tears ‘ Old fond 
eyes beweep this cause again.’ Shak 
Beweept (be-wepo. To weep; to make 
lamentation. * 'That 1 may a whil bewail and 
bewepe.' Chaucer. 

Bewet (bc-wet'), w t. [Prefix be, and teet ] 
To wet; to moisten. * His napkin with his 
true tears all bewet ’ Shak 
Bewlll8per(bc-whis'p;:r),v i [Preflx he, and 
whisper j To whisper Fairfax (Kare J 
Bewnore (bc-hbr'), 1 \ t [Prefix he, and whore. ] 

1 To corrupt with regard to chastity. Beau 
4ii FI. - 2 'To call or pronuunce a whore 
Shak 

Bewleld(be-w61d'). V t. [Prefix be, and wield J 
’To wield: to sway: to manage. J Harrison 
B6Wig (l)^-wigO. f [Preflx he, and leig ] 
To put a wig on; to cover with a wig. 
Bender (be-wiPdt'r). v.t [Prefix he, and 
unlder.] To lead into iierplexity or con- 
fusion : to perplex ; to puzzle ; to confuse 
* Lost ami bewildered in the fruitless search ' 
Addison. 

Bewilderedness (be-wiPd6rd-nes), n state 
of lieing bewilduired 

Bewllderingly (bc-wil'dfir-ing-li), adv So 
as to bewilder 

Bewilderment (bc-wiPd6r-nicut), n. state 
of being bewildered. 

Thought was arrested by utter bnvddfrtneHt 

(rV.ir'K’.’ / hot 

Bewlmple (bo-wim'pl), « To cover with 
a wimple; to veil, dower. 

Bewlnter (l>e-win'ti'r). » t [J’rcllx he, and 
winter. ] To maki* like winter * Tears that 
be winter all niy year. ’ Cowteg 
Bewitch (be- widP). vt. [Preflx he, and 
witch.] 1. To subject to the iufluciicc of 
witchcraft; to affect by witchcraft or sor- , 
eery: to throw a charm or spell over, os a . 
witch was believed capable of doing. 

Look how I ant brwttihrd. bclmlil imite arm 

lb like a bListed sapling withered up. \hak 

2 To charm; to fascinate, to please to such 
a degree as to take away the power of re- 
sistance. 

The charms of poetry our souls ben ihh Prydni 

BewitChe. neSB (l>e-wicht'nes), n .State of 
lieiiig bewitched 

BewltCher (be-wich'^r), n. One that be- 
witches or fascinates. 

BewltChery (be-wich'6r-i). n. 1te.si8tloss 
iKiwerof anything that pleases; fascination; 
charm. 

There is a certain brwtUhtry or fas(in.iti<iTi iii 
words .Sfw.'/i 

BewitChftll (bc-wichTul). a. Alluring : fas- 
cinating * 111, more bewitchfiil to entice 
away ’ Milton. [Rare ] 

Bewitching 0>6*^it‘b'ing), a Having jiower 
to bewitch or fascinate; having power to 
control by the arts of pleasing. ‘ Bewitching 
tenderness. ' Addison 

Bewitchingly (lie-wich'ing-li), adv. In a 
bewitching inaniier 

Bewitchinjniess ( l»e- wich'lng-nes). n. Qua- 
lity of bewitching 

Be^tchment ( be-wich'ment ), n. Fascin- 
ation; iRiwer of charming 

I will criunterfeit the hewitchmtut of some popular 
man. and give it t>ountifully to tlie dcsircrs. Shak 

ch. cAaiu; 6li, 8c locA; g. yo; J,yob; 


BewltE (be'wits). n. pi. la falconry, straps 
of leather for fastening bells to a hawk’s 
legs. 

Bewonderedt (bd-wun'dOrd), a. [Preflx be, 
and wonder.] Amazed. * Seeing his aston- 
ishment, how he bewomHtred waa ' Fairfax. 

Bework (be-wOrkO. v.t. [Preflx be. and loork. ] 
To work, os with thread; to embroider. See 
Rkwrought. 

Bewrap(be-rapO. o t pret Ai pp.bewrapped; 
ppr. bewrapping. [IToflx be, and wrap.] 'I’o 
wrap up. ‘His swortl, . . . bewrapt with 
flowers ^ Fairfax 

Bewray t (l»6-ra'), o. t. [O. F*..hewreye, hi wreye 
-prefix be, and A. Sax wrAgan, to disclose, 
accuse, which is cognate with Icel. rirgja, 
older oraegja, tt> slander. Fris. wrdgia, D. 
wroegen, tioth. wrdhjan, tti accuse.] 'To dis- 
close iierfldiously; to betray; to show or 
make visible. 

Thou bewreust ollc sccrenessc. Chaucer. 

Thy speech thcc Mat xxvi 71 

Bewrayert (be-ra'6r). w a divulger of se- 
crets. a discoverer. ‘A hewrayerot secrets.’ 
Addison. 

Bewraylngly t (bc-raTng-li), adv. In n man- 
ner to liowray. 

Bewraymentt (be-ra'ment). n. Act of be- 
wraying. 

Bewreckt (bo-rekO, vt. [Preflx be, and 
wreck j To ruin; to destroy ‘ Yet was 1, 
or I parted thence, bewreekt ’ Mir. for Mags 

Bewreket (be-rek'), vt [Prefix be, and 
wreak ] To avenge; to revenge 

Bewro^ht t (lie-n^t’), pp. of bework 
Worked, as with thread ; embroidered. 

‘ Smocks all bewrovght.’ B Jonson. 

Bey (bu), n. [Turk Iteg, pron as hey.] A 
governor of a town or particular dihirici of 
country in the Turkish dominions ; also, in 
some places, a prince ; a lieg. 

Beye.t c t To buy Chaucer. 

Beyete, t pp Jiegi itteu 

Beylic (bu'Hk). n The province of a liey. 

Beyond (be-yomP), prep. (A. Sax. begeond, 
hegeondan —prctlx be. and geond, yoiid, yon- 
der Sec Yon ) 1 On the further side of ; 
on the side most disiuiit, at any indelliiite 
distance from that side; us, heyond a river, 
or the sea. either a mile beyond or a biiiidrcd 
miles beyond the river ‘ Beyond that flam- 
ing hill L’ /'’fcfc/u*/' -2 At a place or time 
uut jet reached; liefore 

Wh.it’s f.inii'f A f.im icmI life in others* bre.ith : 

A thing bfjKoud u ., even Ik lure our death /’c/v*. 

3 Out of reach of, further than any given 
limit, further than the extent of anything 
else; juiat; as, In-gond our |>ower; heyond 
coiiiprelieiiHioii ; hegoinl dis]>iite. ‘ Beyond 
expectation’ Bat row 4 Above; in a de- 
gree exceeding or .surpassing, proceeding to 
a greater degree, us in dignity, excellence, 
or quality of any kind * Beyond any of the 
great men of my country ' Sir /* Sidney - 
To go heyond, to exceed in iiigeiiniiy, in 
restfarcli, or in any tiling elM>. hence, in 11 bad 
sense, to deceive or eircuiuveiit 

I'h.it no mau £;o bcyoml and dciraud ins lirotht-r in 
.iny m.ittcr j 'I In s iv (> 

Beyond (lie-yond'x adr At u distance; 
yonder. ‘ Beyond he lieth, languisiiiug ' 
Spenser 

Bezan (bez'un), n. A eofton cloth, W'liitc or 
striped, from lieiigul 

Bezant (l»c/'aiit). « [A contr of Byzan- 
tium i 1 A gold coin of hvzantinrn It 
seems toh.ave been 1 nrrent in Kiigbiiiil from 
the tenth (entiiij till the time of Kdward 
III ‘2 In het a eircle in or or argent re- 
presenting this colli, ill which the stipcnrls 
of the higlier soldiers of the army 111 the holy 
wars are siipfiosed to have lieeii paid Jte- 
zants arc with us alway.H einbbi/.oned ns 
round, tiat pieees of gold without iiiipresH; 
but foreign heralds make them both gold 
and silver 

Bez*antler (bez ant'Ier), n [L hUt, twice, 
and E. nailer ] 1’lie bnineh of u deer’s honi 
next utiove the brow antler. Also culled 
Buy-u otter .See Antlek 

Bezel (lie/'el), H. (Perhup.s a form of basil, 
Fr tuseuu. heseau, a slope or lievel. See 
Ii.\siL ] The upper part of the eollet of a 
ring, wliieh encompasHes and fastens the 
stone, the groove and flange or lip in which 
the glass of a watch is set 

Bezetta (tie-zet^ta). n Coanc linen rags or 
sacking soaked in certain pigments, which 
are thus prepared for exportation ; the pig- 
ment itself Red bezetta is coloured witii 
cochineal, and the pigment is used as u 
cosmetic. Rlue is prepared from the Juice 

t, Fr. ton; ng, oing; TH, fAen; th, (Ain; 


of some ouphorbiaceouB plants, treated witl 
dung and urine, and is used to colour the 
rind of Dutch cheese. 

Bezique (he-zelP), n. [Fr.] A simple game 
at cards which can be played by two, Uiree, 
or four persuiiB,but is most commonly played 
by only two. 

Bezoar (bc'zOr), n [O. Ft. bezoar, Fr. bAzoard, 
from Fg.bczoar. from XT.bAzahar,bddizahar, 
Per. bddzahr, inUizahr, the liezoar-stoue ■ 
bdd, wind, ami zahr, n poison, that is. what 
blows away or dispels poison, or fnun juid, 
protecting, and zahr, poison.) A name for 
certain calculi or eoneretioiis found in the 
stomach or intestines of some animals (espe- 
cially riimiiiants), formerly supposed to be 
clllcueioiis in preventing the fatal effects of 
poison, and still held in estiniiiiion in some 
countries. Such calculi uiv generally formed 
round some foreign substunce, as a bit of 
wood, straw, hair, or the like. Many va- 
rieties have been mentioned, but most value 
was put on the bezoar from the East Indies 
and that from Peru.- Fossil bezoar, formeil 
like the animal iiezoar, with several coats 
round some extraneous lioily, which serves 
as a nucleus —Bezoar mineral, 1111 oxide of 
antimoiiv, or nntiii ionic acid, especially tliat 
prepared from butter of autimuiiy by the 
I uciiuii of nitric acid. 

I BezoardiC (be-zO-kr'dik), a |Fr. bAzoar- 
diijue SeellKZOAK.] Pertaining tour eon i- 
pounded of bezoar ^ Bezuardic acid, same 
as Fltuyic Acid See Ellaqic. 

BezoardiC (be-zb-iir'dik), n A medicine 
eompouiidcd with bezoar. Diinglison. 
Bezoar-goat (be'zbr-gdt), n A name given 
to the gazelle (Antuopc Dorcas), from its 
producing the bezoar. 

Bezoartic, Bezoartical(be-zdAFilk, be-z6- 
ar'tik-ul), a. Having tiie (|iiality of a be- 
zoar, healing; antidotal ’’I'lie healing be- 
zourtieal virtue of grace ’ Chillingwmih 
I Rare ] 

Bezosian (be-zb'ni-nn), n. [From It biso 
gno, Fr besoin, need j An indigent wreteli; 
a lieggar or seoundrel 

I'liili’r uliicli kill);, Shcak or die '^hak 

Bezzlet (bez'I), I* (. [Norm Fr besUer, bese- 
irr. beslecr, toemliezzle, perhaps from O Fr 
hesloi, bested wrong, injiistiee, from Celtic 
hvs, without, and IT. toi, lei, L lex, lau 
Wedgwood regards the primary nieuniiig us 
that of di inking, and thinks tins word and 
imitntive.j To waste m riot; to spend 
ill drinking 

I liiivr l.iul iipa littir for iny ynuii^or son Mn liael, 
and tliuu thiiik'st to tli.il Heuu «'*•/•/ 

Written also Bizle, Bissel, ifec 
Bezzlet (bt‘/.’l), v.i I'o drink to excess , to 
tijiplc, Pekicer. 

Bezzlet (bez'l). n. A tlubuuchue, a sot. 
Sash 

B]iadoee(l)HMo-e),a [From Hind hhadawa, 
the llflli month of the Miinlu year, answer- 
ing to tile last half of August uihI the 
first of .September ] The earliest of the 
tliive aninial crops in llinduHtan, consisting 
of early rice, maize, tVe It is laid down 
during the rainfall in April and May, and 
IS I'fuiped in August and Sejitenilte.r. It fiir- 
nislies about oiic-fourtli of the food supply 
111 a normal year. 

Bhang (bang), u [Indian name.] 1 An Jn- 
dian variety of the eomnmii bem)». the resin 
obtained from wliieb is highly narcotic and 
iiitoxleant in India the leaves and seed 
eapsnles are chewed or smoked os a means 
of intoxication, and sometimes an infusion 
of them IS drunk ‘2 A drug iirepured from 
tint resinous exudation of the plant a 
highly popular oriental stimulant; other- 
wise called Hashish. It is also employed m 
iiiedieiiie like opium for its anodyne. h\p 
nolle, antispasmodic (lualities. Variously 
spelled Bang, Beug. 

Bheesty (bc.s'ti), n. Same as Beestie. 

Bhel (bel). 11 'I'he native name of the Heii- 
I gal qiiiiice. See 

! Bhuchampac (liu'cliam-pak), n (ilind 
hhu, ground, and ehitmpac, a plant ] A 
I beautiful jilant of Irnlia, Kaempferia rotun- 
' da, iiat. onlei Zmgibcruceir 'i'he flowers 
i rise from a slioil htem, and apfiear before 
> the leaves 

j Bi- A Latin iirofix, from bis, twice, a form 
\ standing for diiis or dvis, from duo, two 
1 It occurs chiefly in words of lAtiri or 
; Dreek origin, and bus In composition the 
j gcncrnl meaning of two, twice, double, or 
j twofold. Ill ehem it foniis a preflx of 
, certain eompounds, into which two parts 
or equivalents of the first-mentioned in 
gredieiit enter for one of the other 

w, urig; wh. icAig; zh. azure —See Key. 
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Bia (b!'a), n. A name in eome parts for a , 
cowry. i 

OiT-an'id), a. fPreflx hi, and acid.] 
Applied to a base capable of combining with ! 
an acid in two different proportions 
Btacuminate Ori'a'kfi'min*&t), a. (Prefix H i 
and tteinninate.] Having two diverging | 

K »ints. as the liairs on the leaves of some j 
alpighiacen j 

BiadettO (bd-h-det'td), n. [It ] The same j 
as Bice 

Blanco seooo (be-ang1cA sek'ko). n fit] 

A white used in fresco painting, consisting i 
of lime macerated in wfit<>r until its cuiih- ! 
ticity is removed, to which pulverir-etl , 
martdc is added. 

Biaagular. Blangulate (id-ang'gu-icr. in* : 
ang^U-l&t), a n'rch* annular | 

Having two angles or corners [Uare ] 
Biamnilated, Blangulous (bi-nng'gn liit* ; 
ed, bbang'gfi-lus), a Same as Biamtatar 
Blantheitferous (bi*nn'tli^‘r if"/‘i' us), a J 
[Prefix hi, and nnthrrtfrnniii ) In hot n]»- i 
plied to a plant having two ant hers 
narmtan (bi-ur'mi nn), a or m- ))ertuining ' 
to the Hinrinians,or Pinnsof in RuhrIu ' 
BiartlOUlate(lu-iir>tik'u lati.u |L hi, two, I 
twice, and arhrulim, a joint | liiiviiig two i 
Joints, as the anteiinie «»f wuiie lnse<'tK I 
mBM (iM'iis). II |Kr and I’r hinn. (Jatiilo- 
utan hiax, from l< 1. hijax. In/ariH. two- 
faced Ji hi, double, and Jades, the face | 

1 A weight on tlie side of a bow'l W'liirh 
turiiH It from a straight line ‘J A leaning 
of the iiiiiiil. ]n'o)terihii,\ toward an object, 
not leaving the mind indifferent., thiitwliieh 
canseH the mind to lean or nielinu from a 
state of iiidillereiiee to a partienlur object , 
or course, iiieliimtion, lanit. 

M>ir.ilitv iiiHiicmcs iin*n''. lives, aiifl gives .i /'m* to 
nil tliMi ,i( liMiis /I’lir 

It !<. lint iiiipiissilili' tlMt the (inlitii .il iiiiiveiiiciits 'if 
niir iiiiif, wliirh ■,«*ciii 'mtlic siirf.ii r* in h.isc .i tm- 
(trill V to (iriiioLr.uy. la.iy li.ivi in riMlit\ .( inon.irr hi 
ml /-(.(I Jitsuteit 

!t A ph'ec of elotli ent out of the wnlKt of a 
dress to Icwseii its cireniiifen<iiee -- Brat, . 
Bias, tiietiiiatiaii. See under HUNT Svs I 
Tendeni>, iiiehimtioii, iiropeiisity, disposi* I 
tioii, bent, prepoKHessloii. prejndlee, warp ! 
BlaBfbf'im), e f pret <V ftp hinsHrit or hiasnl; i 
ppr. hiassiiiff or hiaiauj [Binssni Is the ! 
more eoinnion form, lint hianrii tlie more | 
aualogieal | 'I'o Ineline to one side; to give j 
a particular direi’tion to the mind: to piv < 
Judlee, to warp, to preposseKS, as, the jinlg- 
nieiit is often hinssnl h,v iiitm'cst 

Hill It IS v.on 111 mpril th.it i«c« win* .ire Infl.nmrtl 
by .ingci. who .ire siitirring ihstrr... will insnii ,»•. 
cjiliiily IIS thr histini.iii w’lm, hutwfii in ciirr by inter* 
est nor |i.iv.iitn. rrvirtvs the events of ,\ |i.isi .tim* 
if f .}. .t lO'iV 1 

Blast (bi'as), a LoiiiUmI <ir swelled on one 
side, as a howl is biiiH.sed , oblique , in* 
eiineii 

niow, villain, till thv sphrrril fn,n cheek 
(itilswell llir « 1*111 ol |iiill\l A<]nilon S/i,i + 

Bias (In'as). ode In a slanting iiuiniier: 
ohliquet.v * Bias and tliwart, not answering 
the a lilt ' .SVinA- 

Bias-drawing (ht'iisdradug). n a turn 
awry, hence piirtiiilil> , prepiMScHsion Shak 
Blasnesst <h1'as nes). 14 'I'lie state of being 
biassed, inelinutitiii to some side, pui1.lnlit.\ j 
Shrrirmifi i 

Blaurlculate (bi-H*rik'n latl.o I L. prefix hi, \ 
two, tw'iee. and aiirieala,nt\ ear. an aiiricie | i 
1. Ill enniiHtr anat n term applied to a 
heart with two anrieh's, as in most In valve 
midlnses. and in uU reptiles, birds, and 
inammuls *J In hot. having two ear like 
pntjeeliotis. as a leaf 

]lla»Ul, Biaxial (In-Uks'al. bi-aks'i-al). a 
Having two axes 

The |ihcnoinen,i of r1i|>iil.tri/r«l light prcsfuted 
thr pro|*crUcs of /•i.ivoi/ (.ry*it.ils m a \.»st \.uirt\ ul 
forms H /tritr,'. 

Bib (tdlO. n Norrhun hisen, n lisli of the 
cod family, iihtnit a foot in length, the back 
of a light olive, tin* sides yellow, and tlie 
ludly white It is exeolleiit eating failed 
also Bout or Whitina pout, iu Seothind Brassij 
and Snieltie 

Blbt (Inhy r f. and i i»rot A pp hihheil, ppr 
bihhinii (L foVio. fdhere, to drink I To sip, 
to tipple, to drink frequently * Thin miller 
hath so wisel,^ hihhrd ale * Chauct r. 

Hr w.ts knnst.o)tb i'tf'f'trsj,', ami ilr.ink niorr m 
twenty four hours titan I «itii ' / * . < r 

Bib (IdbV il I f rom the verb bib. beeause a 

f iroteetive <if the ehild’s drt'ss when tirink* 
ng 1 A Hiiiall piece of linen or other cloth 
worn by ehildrtm i>ver the bi'east 

WVll have a Nf-, b*r siioihiii: of v our doublet 

Hftti 


I BlbaoiOlU (bi*bi'ahtu). a. (L. bOtax, from 
I bibere, to urink. See Bib.] Addicted to 
I drinking; disposed to imbibe. [Bare ] 

: Mbadty ( bl*bas'l-ti y n. The quality of 
being hibacious. or drinking much Bhmnt 

]jllML8iC (bi-bns'ik),a. ( Prefix &t, and basic, rc* 

I lating to a base.] In cJtem a term applied 
I to tlmse acids which combine with two 
j equivalents of a base Thosti acids which 
combine with one equivalent of a base arc 
termed montthadc, and those W'hieh neutral* 
tr.4* three atoms of a base are termed <ri- 
biisir, PfAifhasir acids arc sufdi as combine 
with two or more eiiuivalents of a base. 

Bibb (bib), n A’avt a bracket made of I 
elm plunk and bolted to the hound of the 
mast lor the purfMise of supimrting the 
Irestbi-trees 

Bibber (blb'f)r). n A tippler; n man given 
to drinking, chiefly used in coinfMiKltion; as, 
wine*f>4V>/4''e ‘Tender bibbers f>f the rain 
and dew ' Keats. 

BibblO'babble (bibnd imb bl). n. (A redu* 
]dieation of babble ] Idle talk; prating to 
no puntose 

Thy witi the heavens restore ! endeavour thyself 
t(i slci 1 1 and leave thy \.iin bthble-hahOU Shat 

Bib-COdC (bib'kok). n A cock or faucet 
litiving a bent down nozzle E. J1 Kriiffht. 
BibexiJie (bi-lK*r'iii), n. Same as Bebeerine 
Bibitory ( In b'j-tb-ri ).a Pertaining to drink- 
ing or tipjiling I Hare] 

Bible (bi'bl), n [Fr hible, (Ir. biblia, the 
liooks, )d of hihlion, dim from bihlos, the 
Inner bark of the pap.vrns, paper, a Imok. 
Comp L lihrr, a book, from lilter, tlie inner 
b.irk of u tree, ami E. btsik, from A. Sax hoe, 
a book, a beeeli-irt'o ] 1 t Any gr(‘at book 
To tfllcii .ill wold passen any bM, , 

That o w her I*. i hatuer 

*1 Tiik Hook, by way of eminence: the sacred 
Seriptiir»‘s It eoiisi.<(H of two parts. ealle«I 
Mil* flhl and New' 'JVHtanu'nts The Oltl 'I'es- 
tummit was originally written in llebri'W 
and the New Test ament ill fireek 'I'he 
iiutliori/cil Knglisli version 4»f the Hible W'lis 
eomnieiieed in ilit' reign of James 1. in iht' 
year 1(H)4, iitul pnblisbed in 1(111, being ImsiMl 
on several previtmsly <‘XiHting translations 

Bible Christian, one of a religious sect in 
England, fonndtMl by a Cornish Wesleyan 
Methodist pretieher ('ailed Hryan in isih, 
and hem'e also called Bujunites They pro- 
fess to follow the great doetrines of the 
Hible and reji'et all litinmn authority in 
matters of religion.— /bV/fe Communist , same 
as Berjectionist (which see) — Bible Society, 
tin uHsoeiution for the purpose of diffusing 
I the sat'i'cd Heriptures ox'er the tvorld -- 
Breeches Bible, an edition of the Bible issinal 
from tlenovn by several English divines who 
had fled tliere to est'tipe the perseeutioii of 
the reign of Mary, fn whieh Gen iii. 7 is 
translated. ‘Then the eyes of thmii both 
were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked, and they st'W'ed fig leaves together 
and iniuie tlieiiiselves breeches'- Vmeaar 
Bible, an edition print<*d at the Claremion 
jiresH In 1717, w itii the heading to Luke xx 
ns the * I’nrable of the Vineifai,' instead of 
the ‘ Parable of the Vineyanl Wicked 
I Bible, an edition published m IClICJ by harker 
I & Lneos, In whieh the word not is omitted in 
I the aevouth eonmiaudmeiit 
' Bible-oatb (In'bl-btli). n An oath on tin* 
Hible, a saeretl obligation. CoHijrere 
Bible-press (bf'bl-iires). n Sant a hand* 
rolling board for cartridges, rocket anil ]iori* 
tire eases 

: BibltCld (biinik-ul). a Pertaining to the 
Hible or to the sacred writings, us, biblical 
learning; biblical eriticism. 

Biblically (bil/llk-ul li), adr in n biblical 
nmnner. according to the Hible 
BibliCism (bib'li-sizm). n Biblical doctrine 
or literature; learning relating to the Bible 
i Eelec Ber 

! BlbUciSt (bibTi-sisty n. One skilled in the 
; kiii*w ledge and interpretation of tlie Hible 
j Edin. Her 

; Bibliographer (bib-li-og'ra-fi^r). n (Gr 
bihlion, niuHik. and yrapho, to write ] One 
versed in bibliography, one who coiniK»s«‘8 
or compiles the hist<»rv of books 

Bibliographic, BlbUographical (bib'ii-o* 
gruf''ik, bib*li-d-graf"ik*al). «, Pertuining 
to the his(«i<rv of iHKiks 

Blhliographically ( Idb'li - (Vgmf ''ik al-li), 
ni/r inn bibliographical manner. 
Biblionaphy (bibdi-og'ra fl), n (Gi bib^ 
lion, a iMHik, andgra/iAo. to write 1 A history 
or description of Inwiks or manuscripts, with 
noUces of the ditfereiit editions, the times 


; when they were printed, and other itifor* 
mation tending to illustrate the history of 
. literature. 

Blbliolatrist (bib-li-ol'a-trist), n. [See Bin- 
LlOLATKr.] One who pays undue regard to 
iMioks; a book -worshipper; more specifl- 
’ cally, one who is supposed to regai^ the 
' Bible with undue or extravagant respect; 
i a worshipper of the Bible. De Quineey. 

. Bibliolatry (bih li ora-tri), n. [Or. biblion, 
a book, and latreia, worship.] Worship 
or homage paid to books ; excessive rever- 
ence for any book of authority on any 
subject: specifically applied by Roman 
Catholic divines to the exaltation of the 
authority of Scripture over that of the pope 
or the church. 

It was on account of this exclusive reference to 
Scripture th.'it the Frotestant divines laid more stress 
on the inspir.itiiiii of tlic holy writings than the theo- 
logians of the Clnirch of Rome , .‘tnd tliat the Protes- 
tants were accused of btbltolatry Str O C. Lewu. 

Blbllolite(bihni-6.llt).n. [Or &i&fiOTi.alH>ok, 
and litlios, a stone ] A name formerly some- 
times applied to certain laminated schistous 
stones flailed also Book-stow. 
Bibllological (blbTi*6-loj"ik-al), a. Relating 
to bibliology. 

Bibliology (bib*li-ol'o-ji). n. [Gr hmion 
a book, and lonus, diseoni’sc ] 1 Biblical 
litei-atnre, doctiinc, or theology. —2. A 
treatisi' on books; bibliography 
Bibliomancy ( bib Hi -f>- man -si), n. [Gr. 
biblion, a book, and manteia, divination.] 
A kind of divinatitm performed by means 
of a book; speeiflcally, divination by iiieans 
of the Hible, eonsistiiig in selecting passages 
of Scripture at hazard and drawing from 
them indications eonceniiiig tilings future. 

Anolhft kiiiil nf btb/iflifhrmy . . I'Otisisted 
ill nppi* iltng t'l tin- (crv lirM words hen rd from any 
I nm wlti’tt rL.iding the Suiptiircs Jifetr 

' Bibliomania ( bib ' li - o < mfi "ni * a ), »i ( Gr. 

/ii/i/fim.abook, and mnn/a, iiiadness | Hook- 
i imidiie.sH, It ragt' for possessing rare and 
i eiii ions books 

; Bibliomaniac (i>ii>'Ii-o.m:V'iii-nk), n One 
I affected w'lth bibltoniaitia 
[ 1 loiinil, in the owner of a clioire cnlluction of 

I Looks .( well-bred gentleman and a most he.irty 
I Hhitooiauiat JUbUtn 

Bibliomaniacal (bib'li*6-nm*iil"ak-a1), a. 

' Hortainiiig to a passion for books Dibdin 
BibliomanianiBm()nb'li-6-ma"ni-aii-iziii).n. 

I Hook madness; bildionninia. iKare ] 
Bibliomani8t(liib-)i-oin'aii-iKt). n A biblio- 
i maniac ‘ Not enough to like 

• black-letter * Lamb. 

{ Bibliomany (i>ib-li-om'aii*i). n. Biblio- 

I mania (whieli see) 

I Bibliopegic (inb'Ii-6-pc"iik). a (From Gr. 

I hibhuH. u book, and jieynitmi, to make fast 
or linn ] Relating to the liinding of books. 
[H.ire 1 

Bibliopegistic (blb'Ii*o-pe jiHt"ik), a Same 
as Bibliopeah. Bibdin 
Bibllopegy (bib-ll-op'e-ji). n. (Gr bihloni. 
book, aiiif petfunmi, to tlx, to make fast 1 
The art of binding books. 

Bibliophile (bib'li-o-ni). n. (Gr. biblion. 


book, and vhileo. to love 1 A lover of books. 
Bibllophlllsm ( bib- li -of 'il -izm ), n. Love 
of liibliogru]ihy or of books 
BibliophiliBt (liib-Ii-of'il ist), n A lover 
of bibliography or of hooks; a hihliophile 


I of liibliography or of hooks; a hihliophile 
Bibliophobia (bib'li-o-fd"hi-a), n. (Gr 
biblion, book, anti jilu^os, fear.] A dread of 
' books 

! Bibliopolar (bii>-li-op'o-lOr), a Bibliopolic 
(w'lneh see) [Rare 1 

' Bibliopole (bib’li-6-)u)l). n (Gr biblion, a 
book, and pfdeb, to sell ] A bookseller. 
Eelec Ber 

Bibliopolic, Bibliopolical (hib'ii.(Vpoi"ik, 

bib'll -o-por'ik -III), n. Relating to book- 
selling or iMHiksellers. 

BibliopoliBm (bib-li-op'ol-izm), n The 
eniployinent of a bibliopulist Dibdin, 
(Rare ) 

BibliopollBt (l>ib-li-op'(d-ist), n. [Or. 
biblion. book, and poleo, to sell.] A book- 
seller, a bibliopole 

If cKiiitv quK kiiess, .ind intelligcncr be the chief 
rriunsit(.s nf a bib/u'/su'ts/. iht young Frere st.iiids 
I lint III lit ed of |i.-irenial aid l(*r the pro&perity of ha 
; I’liMiK'ss Dibdin. 

. BibU 0 P 0 liBtiC(l>ib'li-op'ol-isnk).a. Relat- 
ing to a Imokseller or iMMtkselling. (Rare ] 
Bibliotaphist t (btb'li-ot'af-ist). n { Gr 
I biblion. a book, and taphos, a burial.] One 
who hides or huries books Crabbe. 

, Bibliotheca (bib'li-6-the"ka). n [L . from 
Gr biblion, a book, and thekf, a repository.] 
A library. 


F&te. far, fat. fall; md. met. lu'r; pine, pin: note. not. move; tOlve. tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abiine; f. Sc. fey. 
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BiUlOtbeoal (blb1i d-th6'1cal).a. [L. hiblio- 
fheoiUvt.l Belonging to a library. Byram. 
BlVU0tliecar7(bib.li-oth'6.ka-ri). n. [L 
bibliotheeariiu.] A librarian. 
BlIiUotlMkat (bibli-d-thSkX n. [See Bib- 
liotheca.] A library. 

The king asked him how many thousand volumes 
he had gotten together in his btbtwthtke Donne. 

BltfliBt (bm-ist), n. l^'rom Bible.] 1. One 
who ia conversant with tlie Bible. —2. A per- 
son who makes the Scriptures the sole rule 
of faitli. 

UblUB (bib'lus), n. [L , from Gr hMm. See 
Bible ] The papjTUs. an Egyptian aquatic 
plant. See Papyruh. 

Bibos (bPbos), n. A genus or sub-genus of 
ruminant mammals, family Bovidai, with 
the horns depressed at the base and direett'd 
outwards, and with the frontal bone often 
very prominent. It includes the gayal, 
gour or gaur, and banteng 

BLbractMte Od*brak'te-at).a. [Prefix bi, and 
bracteate.] Doubly bracteate. 

Bibulous (bib'u-lus), a. [L. bibulun, from 
bibo, to drink J 1. Having the quality of 
imbibing fluids or moisture; spongy: as. 
bUnilouit paper.— 2 Fond of drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors ; proceeding from or charac- 
terized by such tendency ; us, bibulous pro- 
pensities 

ucalcarate (bi-kal'kiir at), a [h prefix 
bi, two, twice, and calcar, n sjmr j Armed 
with or having two spurs, as the limb of 
an animal. 

Blcallose, Blcallous 0)i*hul'lo8, bi-karius), 

o I L prefix bi. two, and callus, u callosity ) 
Having two calhisities or hard protuber- 
ances 

Bicameral (bi-kam'^r-al). a [L prefix 
hi, tw'o, twice, and camera, a clinmber. | 
Pertaining to or consisting of two cham- 
bers. ‘ 'J'he bicameral legislative system ’ 
Scotsman newspaper [Rare J 

Bioapitated (bl-kap'i-tat-ed). pp [L prefix 
hi, two, and caput, head ] Tn hei having 
two heads; as. lions bioapitated 

Bicapsular ( hi - kup ' sul - ar ),a. f Prefix hi, 
two, twice, and Inbo^ having tivo 

capsules, or dry. many-soeded fruits, which 
open of themselves when ripe 

Bicarbonate (bl-karMion-at), n (Prefix 
hi, and carbonate,] A carbonate containing 
tw<» ecpiivalcnts of carb<inic acid to one of 
a Imse; one of the supercavlKUintcs 
Bioarburetted (bi-kur'Iiu rt‘t-cd), a ( Prefix 
bt. and carburetted ] (\unluncd with or con- 
taining two atoms of carbon; as. hiearburet- 
ted hydrogen 

Bicannate (bi-karii-nat), a. (L prefix hi, 
two, twice, and caritut, a keel | In hot 
two-keeled; having two kecl-like projec- 
tions, as the upper palea of grassi's 

Bicaudal (bi-kjt'dal), a. IL prellv bi, two, 
twice, and eaitda, a tail 1 Double -tailed, 
teriiiimiting in tw'o tails or prolonged ex- 
treniiticB 

Bicched-bones, t pi l A word apparen tly 
derived fr<un the verbal stem to pieic or peck . 
with the change of 7^ into b; comp (f. bickel, 

0 <1. pickel, D hikkel, an ankle lione, a die. 
diminutive forms from D bikken, G bicken, 
pieken, to pick, peek, or notch Tyvwhitt 
rends bieehel apparently without authority 

‘ We may safely conclude (1) that the i catl- 
ing bicched is con'ect ; (2) that the English 
term bicched boon is equivalent to tlie D. 
bikkel, G. bickel, and means a die. Further, 
it seem.s tti me a fair conclusion that bicched 
means pecked, or pitted, or notched, in allu- 
sion to the spots marked on it by making 
slight hoi 1 on the surface ’ Skeat.] Dice 

1 his fruyt Cometh of the bu rhed-honn two, 
1‘orswenng, ire, fnlsnebse, ami huiiiicydc f hauffr 

Bice, Btee (his), n [D Fr. ort/rc his, O.E 
aDire hise, that is. blue hice ; the etymology 
of his is iinknow'n ] A name given to fw’o 
colours used in painting, one blue, the other 
green, and both native carbonates of i-oppcr 
Inferior kinds of them arc also piepared 
artificially. The former is <»fteii called 
mountain blue, the latter mountain green, 
malachite green, «fee 

Bicephalous Od-sef'nl-us). a [L prefix bi. 
fw’o. and Gr. kephalf, head 1 Having tw'o 
lieails 

Biceps OiPsepsku (L bice;);*, double-headed 
bi. double, and caput, the bead ( Two- 
headed. or having two distinct origins; sjk*- 
oifically, in anat applied to muscles See 
the noun 

Bleeps (bl'seps). n. A muscle having two 
heads tir orijdns; the name given to two 
mu8<‘les, one of the arm and the other of 
the thigh 


BitihOft n. [Ft. biehe, a hind or roe.] A 
kind of fur; the skin of the female doer. 
Bichromate (bl-ki'd'mat), n. [Praflx bi. and 
chroftnate.] A compound containing two 
parts of chromic acid to one of another in- 
gredient. 

BLchsr (bich'i), n. A name sometimes given 
to uie Cola acuminata, a tree, net. order 
Sterculiaceie. See Cola-NPT. 

BidpitaL BicipitOUS (hi-sip'it-al, bi-sifi'it- 
us). a. [L. biceps, bieipitis, douhle-hcnded 
—01, two, twice. and caput, head.] 1. Having 
two heads ; tw'o-headod * Bicipitous sor- 

g eiits.* Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] ■ 2. In anat. 

aving two heads or origins, as a muscle 
See Biceps. — 3. lii bot. dividing into two 
parts at the top or liottom. 

Bi^er (bik'br), v.i. [From the Geltic; W. 
biera, to fight, biere, conflict, skirmish 1 
1. 1 To strike at frequently and reciprocally; 
to skirmish; to fight off ami on 

Two c.iglos h.td .1 conflict and bukered toirether 
HolLutd 

2. To (luarrel; to contend in words; to scold; 
to contend in petulant ulteri'ution ‘ I'liose 
petty things about wiiich men cark and 
bicker.' Barrow *Tho’ men may bicker with 
the things they love ’ Tennyson. -3 'J’o 
run rapidly; to move quickly with some 
noise, ns a strcain; to quiver; to bt‘ tremu- 
lous. like flame or w’ater; ns. the biekerimj 
flame ‘ 'I'o bicker dow'ii a valley. ’ Tennyson 
Mc.tnttnifitniiuinlH‘r*ilir|itt<*rin(> stre.unlet*. pl.'iyeil. . 

'1 hat, .is tlwv /'I. thr«.uv;li the Miniiy sli.tiie, 

Thouyli restless, still thetiiselvcs .i lulliiii; iiitirinur 
iiiadc. 7'Jtcm\un, 

4 To make n eoiifused noise; to clatter 
Bicker (bikV'f), n |See the vcrli ] (Dltl Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 1 A fight, esjiccially a 
confused fight 

PuAm were hchl on the t .iltoii Hill ( 

2 A sliort rapid run or race; a tew steps 
taken uiiwditingly; a staggci* 

l.ivw.ird whiU-s. uMinst tii\ will, 

1 took .1 bt.kti linrn\ 

Bicker (bik'i'T). n. (A form t»f beaker 
(winch see) | A bow'l or disli for coiitaniiiig 
liquor, properly, om* made of wood; in 
many parts, spccifU'uIly u wootlen dish made 
of staves and hoops, like n tub, for holding 
food I I'roviticial Eiiglisli and Scotch ( 
Bickerer (bikVT-cr), « Onc who i>ii‘kcrs or 
cngag<‘h in a |»ctty <|uarrel 
Bickering (ldk\'ir-iiig), n Gontention; skir- 
inisli. 

Th* n w IS till* w.ir shocred. .is it were, intf* sm.ill 
fr.i\s and tu}^\ .1/i Va>/ 

Bickerment f (ink'cr meiit), n ( 'ontcntii m , 
conflict Spenser 

Bickern (l)ikVrn), n. |(’oiitr from beak- 
iron.] All iron ending in a beak oi point 
A lil.it ksiiiith'-^ .in\ il IS soiiKtiiiif iiuoli with.i |>ik«* 
or (utA’ifii, or Insikirtni. atom end 

BiCOUlgate (bi-korif-gnt), a i L tu, two. 
twice, and eolhqo, to bind together J in 
ornith said of the aiiti*rior toes when tlic.\ 
arc united liy a basal web 
BiCOlOUred (bi-kul'erd). a |L Inrolor - 
prefix hi, two, and colot, a cobuii ] (If two 
coloui-H 

Biepneave (Jn-kon'kav), a (Prefix hi, two, 
twice, and concure ) Hollow or concave on 
both sides 

Biconjugate (bl-kon'j’u gat), a [Fretix hi, 
two. and conjupatc, to unite | ] In 

pairs, placed Hide liy snlc 2 ]u bot twice 
paired, as when a petiole forks tw iee 
Bicom, Bicornous (i>rkom. bi kor'nu.s), a 
[ (See JlK’oKNK'? ( Having tw'o burns or ant- 
lers, ereseeiit shaped. ‘The letter Y or 
I luconious element of Pythagoras ’ Sir T. 

I Browne 

’ BiCOmed (In'komd), a lUeorniite 
I BiCOmes (bi-kor'nc/). n pi (L bieornis — 
i bi, twice, and comu, a horn ] A name 
given by Liiiiucus to the group of plants to 
which the hentli belongs. liecuiiHe tlie an- 
' tlicrs arc fiiniislied with two lioriis or awns 
Bicomute (bi-kor'init). a (L prefix b/, two, 
tw'ice, and eornv, n horn.] Iwo-liomed; 

I spcidflcallv, in hot Iniv- 
iiig two born -like pn»- 
cesses. as the fruit of 
Trapa bieornis. 

Bicorporal ( bi - kor' po- 
ral). «. (b prefix bi’, two. 
uinl corjtus. a bod} . ) Hav- 
ing two bodies; douiile- 
bodied 

Bicorporated, Bicor- 
porate nu koi-^po-iat ed, 
hi kopno-rat ), pp (I, 
prefix hi. two, and corput,. corporis, a body,] 
Double-bodied a heraldic phiav 



Blcrenate (bl-krb'nat), a. [L. prefix hi, two, 
and erena , a notch. ] In bot. doubly crenate* 
a term applied to crenate leaves w'heii the 
crenatures arc themselves crenate. 
Bicreioentic Q>1-kre8-ent'ik). a. [Prefix hi, 
two, twice, and crescent. ] Having the form 
of a double crescent 

Bicrural (bi-kror'al), a. [L. bwi, two, twice, 
and crus, cruris, n leg J Having two legs or 
txvo elongations resembling legs. 

Bicuspid, Bicuspidatp (bi-kus'pid, id-kus - 
pid-ui), 0 (L. prefix bi, two, twice, and 

riufju'n, a spike or prong ] Two-pointed; txvo- 
funged ; a term often applied to teeth hav- 
ing two fangs or tubercles, as the two first 
pairs of grinders in each jaw 

Bicycle (bi'Bi-kl). n. [L. prefix In, two, and 
Gr. kyklos, a circle or wheel 1 A two-wheeled 
velocipede; a sort of vehicle consisting of 
two wheels, one before the other, connected 
by a simple framework of liarn bearing a 
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seat or saddle, and jinipelb'd by the feet of 
the rider acting on cranks wlilcb directly or 
by means of gearing cause the wheels to re- 
volve 'Pile front wheel i-^ turned freel} by 
a handle, so that the rider is able to give any 
direetiou to the vebiele See Vklo('II’1;pe. 
Bicyclist (lii'si-klist). n (hie who rides on 
ii liie.M le 

Bid ( led), r.t pret biii or bade: pp. bid, hid- 
den; ]ipr bidUiny (I'lnler tins form two 
verbs have been i‘oiifoiiiided together from 
very earl} times, so that it is now difiieiilt 
to se)>ar>iti‘ tliein. 'I'liere is(l)A Su,\ bid- 
dan (pret bit'll, p)) heden), io pray, to ask. 
also to deebire. to eouiinainl, the cidlaieral 
forms 111 the other Teutonic languages being 
leel India, bcidu, Dan. bcdc.li heten, bitten, 
Goili hidjun, Indan, to ask, to lieg, to iirny; 
(21 A Su\ beodan (pret. bend, pp boden), to 
ofier, to bi>'., to eoninnmd , leel bfOda.Sw 
biiida, Dan byde, *.*otli tnudun, G birten, 
to ollei, to eoiniimnd, Ae | 1 'I'o ask; to 

request, to invite. 

(>i> VI into tin lii^'liw.iys, and as iiianv <e. yi* shall 
liinl /')i/ to i)ir in.irn.igc Nfiit xxii >t 

I’roviilr tin ftsist. father, .iinJ //i/thc guests S/int 

2. To pray, to wish, to say to l»y way of 
greetino or benedn'tion; as, to biV/ good da}, 
farewell, iVe * Neitlier bid biinfiod-speed ’ 
2. in 10. :i To eoinnuind; to order or direct; 
to enjoin eoniinoiily followed by un accusa- 
tive and infinitive witboiit to, tlioiigli the 
to is sometimes fouinl * I was bid to come 
for yon ' Shak Deetisionnily asiiniile iiifini 
live follows, us, ‘The lady bade tiiki; away 
the. fool.’ Shak. 

Ami I’eti'r nmwered him ami said, I,ord, if it hr 
thou, A/i/ iiir I oiiu- to tiu I imihi water Mat xi\ .-S 

4 To ofier; to propose; ns, to bid u price at 
an auction 

1 lie king will bid you Isitlle prrsfiilly, \/iiU 

f) I 'I'o proclaim; to make known by a public 
announcement ‘Dur bans tliriee hid ' (ray 

- To bid defiance to, to defy; to brave 

Hi bids di;/iit»cf / i/ { hi i to\mI (.r.tmt/.'r 

- To hid /air, to open or offer n good pro- 
spect; to seem likely. To hid heads, to pray 
with lieads ; to distingiiisb each liead by a 
prayer (The phrase iin ant originally to 
pray one’s prayeis See Ukad ( 

Rid , Bidden (Idd, idd'n), ])p of hid. 

Ill I .Iiisi (.oil III I .ah' T h.iii nut bidden litni to do 
It, ami then-fon- Me would U"t tt'm|»t tin- I or-l liK 
(.od 

Bid (bid), n An offer of a jiriec, speeifieall} , 
un offer infldf* at an uiietioii 
Bidale (Idd'al), »• iBiU and ale ] An invi- 
tation to neigldmurs and friends to meet on 
a fixed night to drink ale ut soine poor man's 
house, and there to coiitriliute tow’nrd> bis 
relief 

Bidder (bidV*r), n One W'lio bids or offc'i-s a 
pi ICC. ‘ Btddeis at the auction of popular- 
ity ■ llinke 


ch, ebain; 6h, Sc locA; g, go; J.joh; ft, Fr. tow; ng, sin*;: Tit, thvu, th, thin; w, u'ig; wh. Wiig, zb, azure - .See KEY. 
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ir-wara, n. Hee Bidkrt. 

f (bid'ing), n. 1. 1 n vitation ; command ; 

order; a proclamation or notifying. 

At hub second hulding darkness fled. MUtmt, 

2. Tlie raiBing of the price of a thing at a 
■ale or auction; an offer. ~ Bidding of beadg, 
in the it. Cath. Ch (a) a praying with lieadft. 
<6) A charge given by a priest to hiB parish* 
ioners at Homo special time to come to 
prayers iirMUi any festival or saint's day 
Bidding-prayer (i)id'ing*pra-£r), » [Lit. 
praying prayer See ItiPand Beap ] 1. In 
the H Cath. Ch. tlie prayer for tlie souls of 
iHUiefactors said before the sermon -‘J In 
tlie Anglican Ch a form of exhortation, 
always eoncliiding with the Ixird's lYayer, 
enjoined iiy the ftfty-flfth canon to Ihj used 
Itefore all sermons and homilies 
Biddy (liid'di), n [A eorru]ition of ItrUlgct ] 

1 A domestic or Sisrvaiit girl 2 Name ap- 
plied to a domestic fowl ; a chicken. ‘ Ay, 
Biddy, come with me ’ Shak 

Bide (bid). V i (A Mux hidan, to await, Ut 
remain; icel blda, to remain, to abide, to 
undergo; (iotii. bridan; (I H (« fntnn See 
AiilPK J 1 To dwell permanently, to in- 
habit. 

All kiirrs to tlicr* shall hriw of them th.it 
In heaven or v.irtii. or, iitiricr e.irth, in hrll 

2 To be or remain in a place or Htnt.e ‘In 
whose (*old lilood no Hjiarkof honour bides.' 
Shak 

.Safe III n dili h h<* fin/rt. 

With (wi'iity irciuJu'd i;.ish(‘‘. nn Ins hcatl Ska/t 

Bide (idd). V f 1 To endure, to suffer; to 
licar 

I'liiir ii.ilcnl wrrtc hrs, whfr«*sin*'er yon .irr, 

I h.il tn./^ the ptltiiii,' iif this jiltiltss storm SkaA- 

2 To wait (or 

Hr had thr elniirnts of greatnosi. within him, and 
hi iMtirmly Aii/ri his time l'rr\nitt 

Bidflllt (bi'deiit). n |L btdciiH, bidmtitt 
See BlDKNTATK 1 III archmd. an iiistru- 
nitdit or weapon with two prongs. 

Bidental (l»l-«len'tiil), a. Saim* as Bulrntatc 
Bldentate (In tienTat). n (Prefix hi, and 
dentate, from i^ dens, a tooth. | Having 
two tetdh. or iirocesses like teeth ; two* 
biothed. Written also liidrntatcd, anti 
(rarely) indented 

Bldential (bi*ilon'shul). a Hiduiitnl (which 
see) 

n (lii(P^r-i), n \Vrom Bidar, a town 
a in the Nisain'H Doininioiis, once the 
chit‘f town of the l)ei;cnn | An alloy, pri- 
marily composed of copper, leatl, tin, to 
every ;i oz of which Id o/ tif spelter (zinc) 
are atltieti Many articles <if Indian munii- 
fuctiire, remarkable for elegnneu of form 
anti graia'funy-cngravetl patterns, are niatie 
of it It is saitl not to rust, to yiehl little 
to the liaminer, ami to break only when 
vioh'utly iiealun Articles (tinned (mm it 
are generally inlaid M'ith silver or gold and 
poliHlicd 

Bidet (hi*det' or he-da), n (Krl 1 A small 
horse formerly allowed to each trooper or 
tiragooii for carrying his baggage 2 An 
article of liedroom furniture usotl in wnsli- 
ing the liody. 

Bid-hook (hid'hbk), n Sant a small kind 
<if lioat-iiiKik 

Bidigltato-pinnate (id-di'ji tiV to-pin'imt). 

( 1 . Ill hot a term applieil to a leaf iiuviiig 
two seeondary petioles whieli are pinnate, 
as ill Mi mom fniryuim 
Biding i (idd'liig). n Uesideiiee: habitation 

\t Atilt«cr|i ha-. iii\ tunslaiii huim,' lifcii A‘.'r<i- 

Bie,tBye,trt Tt»aliy, ttisulfer Chaucer 
Bieid, n See ItKlI.n 

BlenniftlOd eii'iii-al). (I irroml. foVfiiiitMo, 
a space of two yeafh pn-Iix hi. twice, two, 
and (iniiMN. ayear ] t Hnppeiuiig or Inking 
plaeetince in twtt years, as. a fneumal elec- 
tion 2 In hot eontiiiiiing for tuo years 
ainl then perishing - said tif pl.inth 
Biennial ( hi ^'d'ni-nl ). n A [iliiiit nhich 
rt'qiiiirs two seasons id grontli to produce 
Its (loners and fruit, growing one >eai and 
la>iiig lip a store of f<»oit, tlien llowenng, 
fruiting, and dying the next 
Biennially tbl-en'iii-al ii), adr < Mice in tu o 
.vear.a; at the return of two years 
Iher(la'r). n lO K brere, turer, here. A Sax 
(arr. nbier. 1> baar, |»an baare, ti bahty. 

O.il (f btira : from the root of Itear twliieh 
see) Krom (he ttermnn the wonl {Missed 
into the Koiimnee tongues, Pr bera, Fr 
ftiViv. and perhaps tlie latter is the inimediiite 
progenitor «»( our woixl in its present form J 

1. A carriage or frame of winnI fur conveying 
dead human bodies to the grave. - 2. A count 


of forty threads in the warp or chain of wool- 
len cloth. 

Ider-balkt (bSr^gk), n. The church road 
for burials. ‘ A broad and sufficient bier- 
balk.' Homilies. 

Bleatinga (iidsi'ingz), n. pi See Beestings 
B ifacial (bi fa'shi al). a. [L prefix hi, twice, 
two, onA facies, a face.] Having the oppo- 
site surfaces alike 

Bifiirious (iii-fa'ri-usX a. [L. bi/arius, two- 
fold prefix hi, twice, two, and fa, root of 
fari, to speak Comp. Or. diphasios, two- 
folfl di, and phemi, to speak ] Divided into 
two parts; double; twofold; specifically, in 
bat ])ointlng two ways, or arranged in two 
ojiposite rows, as leaves that grow only on 
opiKisite sides of a liranch. 

BlfarlOUSly (bl-fn'ri-ns-li), adc. In a bifu- 
rioiis manner A stem or branch is hifari- 
ously hairy when the hairs Ijctwecn any two 
Joints come out on the front and back, and 
in the two adjoining internodes on the riglit 
and left side. 

Blftr (bPfdT), w. f.Sce BlFEiious ) Jnbot a 
{ilaiit iieuring fruit twice a year, fitiu'e. J 
lUferOUB (bifCr-us), a [L. bifer, bifervs— 
prefix hi, twice, and jfm>, to liear.] In hot. 
bearing (lowers or fruit twice a year, as some 
jilants do in warm climates. 
lUil^ (biffin), n [Kometimes written beau^ 
Jin, Hometinies beefing, and probably from 
‘Fr. beau, iiflguiiful. and Jin, fine, delicate; 
or iiie name may be given it from the rescni- 
bhuice of its llesli to beef.] ]. An excellent 
kitchen apple cultivated in Kngland, espe- 
cially in the county of Norfolk: often called 
, Nor.folk Biffin, Beavfin, Beefin, or Beefing 
I They are often sfdd in a tlried and flattened 
condition Hence- 2 A baked apple eriislied 
down into a fiat round cuke ; a dried 
I apple 

1 Bind, BUldated (bl'fld. bPAcl at-eil). a [L 
bijiduK prefix hi, twice, two, and findu, fidi, 
t('» spilt or cleave. J rieft or divided ‘into 
two ]>nrtH; forked: as. the bifid tongue of 
snakes: in but. divided half-way down into 
two parts; opening with ucleft, divided by a 
linear siiiitK, with straiglit margins. Written 
also Bitidate. 

Bllllar’(l»J-fi'lar or bifi-lnr). a (L prefix 
bi, twice, two, and Jiluni, a thread J Two- 
tlireaded ; fitted or fumihlietl with two 
tlireads: applieil to iustnimentH or appara- 
tus in wliieh two threads are employed; us, 
A bijUar balance. The term is es])oci- 
ally. applied to a micrometer (or measur- 
ing ininute distiuiees and an|tles, whicii it 
iioes by moans of two exceedingly fine and 
minute threailH. Sometimes in this use 
hi filar becomes a noun and the instrument 
IS enlled a hi filar. See FlLAK 
Biflorate, Bmorotts (bi-tlo'rat. bi-flii'rus), 
a. 1 1. hi, twice, two, and fios, Jiuris, u 
(lower 1 In but lieaiiiig tw’o Htiwers 
Blfold (bi'fi'dd), a ITTeflx hi, twice, two, 
and .f'uld I I'wofidd; double, of two kinds, 
degrees, tVe • AV«W authority ' Shak 
Bifoliate (iu-fd'li-at), a. [J. hi, twice, twi». 
and Juliiun, a leaf.J In hot luiving two 
leaves 

Bifoliolate (bl-fo1i-5-liit), n. [ Prefix hi, two. 
and Jufiulum, a dim of L fuliuni, a leaf ] 
III having two folioles or leafiets 
BHollicular (bi-fol lik'u-l<*r), a [ L hi. two, 
and foUieulus, a little bag j In but having 
a double follicle 

Blforate (bi-fiVnit). a [L bi. doubly, and 
Jiutitus, pierced, fn»m furo, to pierce. J Hnv- 
nig tno poivs or peiforatioiis, us the aiithei's 
of u rhodiHleiulroii 

Blf0l1lie(l>ifo-rlii), M IL f»(Airis, two-doored 
- tu, double, and funs, a door ] In but. a 
minute oval sac found in the interior of the 
, green pulpy part of the leaves of some ar- 
aeeous plants, with an ajiertiire at each end 
through which raphides are expelled 
Blforked (bi-forkf), a ll*refix In, twice. 
tw«i. and forked.] Having two forks or 
firongs; two-forked. ’A bifurked beam.' 
Southey. 

Blform, Blformed Oii'for*”. bl’fornul). a. 

(L bifurinis. doiilde-foriiied (»». twice, two, 
and.bo'ma, form.) Having two forms, bodies, 
or slia|H*s, donlde-lMMlied 

Blformity (bi-form'i-ti), n The state of 
U'lng bifonn, a douldeiiess of f«»rm 
Biftxinted (hi-fnint'ed), « (L. 

tn. double, and frons, forehead.] Iluving 
two fronts or foreheads or faces; as. bi- 
f routed .(.inns 

Bifurcate, Bildrcated (bi-f^r'k&t. bl-fi'F- 
knt-edkn IL b^fifrcii«—6i. twice, two, and 
fitrea, u fork | Forked , diviiled into tw’o 
branches 


Bifurcation fbl-Mr-k&'shon), u. A forking 
or division into two bninchos. 

Bifurcoiui (bl’fdricus). a. [See Bifurgati.] 
Forked. 

BlgO»ig),«.. [Etymolow or connections ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, jhrobably connected 
with such words as bulge, buUc, belly, Ac., 
or with Icel. bua, to prepare, from which 
come various inflections or derivatives with 
g, as byggja, to build -Sc. or North. E. to 
big, Dan. bygge, to build; comp. 0.£. bigg, 
well funiislied.] 1. Having size, whether 
large or small; as, how big is it? more espe- 
cially, relatively great; large in bulk or 
magnitude. 

Mcthinks he seems no btggtr than his head Shak. 

Thr world wngeed on in its accustomed way, bring- 
ing all manner ot changes btg and little. Black. 

2. Ureat with young; pregnant; ready to 
give birth; hence, yi/) full of something im- 
portant: ready to produce; teeming. 

The great, the important day. 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rutiie. Addtson. 

3. Distended ; full, as with grief nr passion. 

Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. Shak. 

4 Tumid; inflated, as with pride: hence, 
haughty in air or mien, or indicating haugh- 
tiness ; pompous ; proud ; boastful ; as, big 
looks; big words; to look big.-~b. Great os 
regards courage; brave. 

Dave not I a heart as big as thine? Shak. 

Syn Bulky, large, great, pregnant, dis- 
tended, swelling, tumid, inflated, boastful, 
tbreatening, lofty, proud, arrogant, pomp- 
ous 

Big (big), n A kind of barley. See Bigg. 

Big (lag). V t [led. byggja, to build See 
Big, ti ) To ])uil(l [Scotch.] 

Blga (bi'ga), n. [L. ] A chariot or car drawn 
by two horses abreast. 

Bigam t (big^ani), n A liigamist. 

Some parts thereof tcarh us ordinances of some 
apostle, as the law ofliig.iiiiy, or St. Paul's ordaining 
that a bigaui .should not be a deacon nr priest 

Bp Peatock. 

Bigamist (big'a-niist). n [See Bigamy.] 
Dm^ wiio lias committed bigamy or had two 
wives or busiiands at once ‘ Lnmcch the 
prime bigamist and comiptcr of marriage.* 
Donne. 

Mgamous (i)ig'a-mus), a Of or pertaining 
to bigamy; guilty of bigamy; ns, a bigamous 
marriage. 

Bigamy (Idg'a-mi), n. (L. prefix bi, twice, 
t wo. and fir. gamm, marriage ] The fact or 
Htatt‘ of liaving two wives or liiisbands at 
once. But tlie term is ordinarily used us syn- 
onymous witli polygamy, and may lie more 
justly defined the fact of having a plurality 
of wives or husbands By tlie law of Eng- 
land liigamy is a felony, punishalile, princi- 
pal and accessory, with {lemil servitude for 
any tenu notexeeeding seven years ami not 
less tliaii three ycai's. or itniirisonnieiil, witli 
or without Iiurd lHl>our, not exceeding two 
yeuiH III Scotland tlie punislimeiii is less 
severe, being usually a sliort term of impri- 
soiimeiit In tlie canon law bigamy was tlie 
nuiiTyinguf two virgins successively, or one 
after tlie deatli of tlie first, or once marrying 
to a widow. I'liis disiiualified a man for 
orders ami holding ecclesiastical oftici-s 
Shnkspert' uses tlie word in tliis latter sense 
ill Bichard /// uc iii. sc. 7 

Bigaxoon (bjg-a-ron'). n. [Fr. bigarreau, 
from bigarrer, to streak or variegate, fi*om 
L bi, double, and vanus, voiiegatcd j The 
large white heart eherry. 

Big-hellied (blg'bel-id), a Having a large or 
protuberant belly, advanced in pregnancy. 

Dv (\ViIh.«m Kiifiis) Wtis in stature sninvwhat below 
the iisn.il sl/t*. ,tml big-brUied Sn-ijt 

Blg-boned(bigniond).ff Having large bones; 
stout, ver,> strong ‘ifir/.boned, and laige of 
limbs, witli sinews strung.’ Dryden 

Big-corned (lag'korml), a Jlaviiig large 
grains ‘The strength of big-comed pow- 
tler ’ Dryden. 

Blgemlnate (bi-jemin-at), a [L prefix bi, 
twice, and geininus, double ] Twin-forked : 
ill hot. said of n decompound leaf having a 
forked petiole, with st'veral leaflets at the 
end of caeh division 

BikCner (l>i'gcii-(*r), n [L. higener, hybrid— 
bt, twice, two. and genus, generis, a race, 
kiml ] A cross between two species of dif- 
ferent genera, a mule 

Blgential (bi-jen'shal). a [L. hi, twice, two. 
and gens, nation, trii>e.] roniprisiug two 
trilies of |>euple 

(big), n. [Icel bygg, Dan. byg, Sw 
bjugg, barley. fn*in root of byggja, to in- 
habit. cultivutc. build Mee Big, a.] A 


Fate. far. fat, foil, me, met, ht>r; pine, pin; nfiU'. not. mbve; tube, tub. bull; 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abuiie; Jf, Sc. fey. 
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<f«riety of winter barley (JRwdtum hexagtu . 
ehon\ known by always having six rows of ! 
grains, cultivated in Scotland and the north 
of Europe. 

BlnlXI, BiSgon (bi^in). n. [Fr. Mguin. 
See Biooonkt.] A child's cap; a nightcap; 
a coif. * Brow with homely bigge7i bound. ' 
Shak. * An old woman's bi^in for a night- 
cap.’ Mcutainger. 

Blmn (big'in^ n. [A form of piggin, from 
pty, a small earthen vessel] l. A small 
wo^en vessel; a can.— 2. A contrivance for 
holding coffee 

^unds; a small i'^ — v-7 

bag or metallic IC J/ 

vessel minutely ^ ^ 

perforated at the nilll 

bottom, through XiS# 

which Imiling X .iili 
water is poured. Wnlf \ 

Biggin’, Bigglng B m XJ 

(big'iii, bigliiig), Jn M 

n. [See BlO, to /fj n\\ 

build.] A build- 

ing. [Old or pro- / n /\\V ^ 

vinciul English 
and Scotch.] 

Blggonet (big'- ^-XlVk XN 

gon-et), n. [A 
dim from Fr. W- 

(Ttiiu, the cap of a ji * Jj 

Alargo - : " ' ^ 

hood or capwitll Bltrcon.-t, from Rny.il MS 

ears, like those Bntisli Museum 

worn by nuns. 

and particularly by the Beguincs. See also 
Jiiggin. 

And gi'p to 1110 my 
My hlsho|)'s s.itiii jifonn, 
pur I lu.uiM toll till b.iilio’s Mifc 
*1 li.it Cohn's (.(line to toMii y^iin ytdams 

Bighorn (big'honi), n 1 A species of 
m«>utHoii. Capnwut Cana tie nnitt {ODitt mun~ 
tana), sub-family Ovinu, the Kocky Motiii- 
tain goat of (^ulifuniiu, so named from the 
size of its lionis, which arc feet long, the 
animal itself being of the same height at 
the shoulder The bighorns arc gregarious, 
going in herds of twenty or thirty, frequent- 
ing the craggiest and must inaccessible 
rocks. Before they became acquaintotl w'lth 
the destructive powers of man they were 
fearless, and would survey with curiosity 
those who approached their abodes; now, 
however, they are shy ami timid, and at the 
approach of man blow a waniing whistle 
and dart off to the recesses of the rocks.— 

2. The great fossil elk (C. megaceroit) 

Bight (bit), n (From A .Sa.x bigan, bCtgan, 
to bow or bend; comp L.G Dan. Iccl bvgt, 
a bending, a bay. all from verb nieaning to 
bow or bend Umight, bout, are equivalent 
forms ] 1. A I tend in a shore or coast-line 
forming a bay; us. the Bight of Beuiii. 

The sp.inglc dances in and bay. Tentiysau 

2. The double part of n ro])e when folded, in 
distinction from the end, a round. Iiend, or 
coll, anywhere except at the ends; a loop. 

3. 'The inward bent of a horse's chamhrel, 
and the bent of the fore-knees 

Biglandular (bi<glaiid'u-16r), a. [J’rcfix bi, 
two, twice, and glamlular \ Having two 
glands. 

Big-laurel (big'la-rel). n Magnolia grandi- 
Jhra. See under Maunolia. 

Blglsr (big'li), adv. [>Yoni big ] Tn a tumid. 
Bwolling, blustering manner; haughtily. 'He 
hrawleth bigly ’ Sir T. More. 

Big-named (big'namil). a. Having a great, 
famous, or sounding name 'Some big- 
named c .imposition.' Craehaw. 

Bigness (bi^nes), 71 The state or quality 
of being big ; largeness of proportions; size, 
whether greater or smaller; hulk ‘liaylc 
of suche bygnesge that it slewe both men and 
beestys ' Fabgan ‘ Because their legs are 
both of a bigness. ’ Shak * The bigness and 
nneouth deformity of the camel ’ Sir Ji. 
L'Estrange. 

BUmonia (big-nd'ni-a). n [After M Bignon, 
librarian to Louis XTV. J A genus of plants 
of many species, inhabitants of hot climates, 
nat. order Bignoniacea; The species are 
usually climbing shrubs furnished with ten- 
drils ; the flowers are mostly in terminal or j 
axillaiv panicles; the corolla is trumpet- 
shaped, hence the name of trnmjtet -dower ' 
has been given to these plants All the 
species are splendid plants when in blossom, 
and many of them are cultivated in onr gar- 
dens. B. aguiwaialis, a native of Guiana, 
is applied by the negroes to swellings of the 
feet; B, Leueoxyloti, a native of Jamaica, is 
a tree 40 feet high, tlie wood of which is 


said to be an antidote to the poison of mau- 
chineel ; the leaves of B. Chtea yield a red 
colouring matter, with which the Indians 
paint their bodies ; B. radieans or Tfooma 
radieans, is a well-known much admired 
species, capable of living in the open air in 
this country against a wall. 

Bignonlaoon (big-nd'ni-a"8e-e), n.pl A nat. 
orderof nionopetalous dicotyledonous plants 
with irregular flowers, a pod -like fruit, 
winged seeds without albumen, and usually 
a climbing habit. They are trees or twin- 
ing or climbing shrubs, inhabiting the liotter 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. The 
most interesting genus is Bignonia or tnini- 
pet-flower. About flftv genera belong to the 
order, some of which yield good timber; 
dyes are obtained from others, while others 
have l»ecii employed for medical purposes. 
Bigot (big'ot), 71. [Fr bigot. It. bigotto, hi- 
gozzo, a bigot, a hypocrite. Etymology 
much disputed An old and common 
etymology takes it from an exclamation 
said to have been uttered bv Rolln, duke 
of Normandy, when onlerod to kiss the 
foot of King t’harles— ‘Xe se, bi Gott,’ Not 
so, by God t Michel conjectures it to be n 
corruption of Visigoth, and Llttn'* favours 
this view. Wedgwmid regards It. btgio,hiso, 
brownish or gray, as the origin, the name 
being supposed to be tirst applied to the 
members of a certain religions confraternity 
still existing in Tus(*aiiy. from their gray 
(bitfio) dress, and characterized by rigid for- 
malism and ccclcsiastb^al iniclmritubbnit‘s.s ] 

A fiersoii who is olMtinately and unreason- 
ably wcddcil to a particular religions creed, 
opinion, practii'e, or ritual ; a person w ho 
is illilK.'rally attached to any opinion or 
system of belief 

In pliilosdphy ami rcliK:ioii the of all parties 

arc gciicr.aliy the must pusitive It itffi 

BigOtt (big'ot). a [Fr bigot. bigottMl | Same | 
as Bigoted. * In a country more bigot than 
ours ' Drgden. 

Bigoted, jotted (big'ot-cd), a Having 
the clniractcr of a bigot; obstinately and 
blindly attached to some envd, opinion, 
lirnctice, or ritual; iinreasoiiubly devoted 
to a system or party, and illitieral toward j 
the o])inions of others ‘A more anject, 
slavish, and 6/V/ofh‘(/ generation ’ iSVccfc 'So I 
imi*sod and bigotted to strife ' Bgron * A I 
bigoted Tory and High Cluirclinmn ' Mae- I 
aulajf Su/M‘rstitious, Credulous, Bigoted \ 
Set' under iSui*KKhTiTioLS. | 

BlgOtedly (big'ot-cd-liX adv In a bigotiui | 
manner, with irrational zeal. I 

BigOtlcalt (hi got'ik-al), a. Bigoted ‘Some 
b^fotical religionists ' Cudworth 1 

Bigotry (big'ot -ri). n The pruetiee or tenets 
mu bigot, obstinate or blind uttaebnieiit ; 
to a particular cived or certain tenets; , 
unreiisoiiablc zeal or warmth in favour of a | 
party, wet, or opinion, excessive pi cjiidiee | 
‘Those bigotries which all gtaxl and Heiisibh* ; 
men despise ' Pojw. ! 

Wen* It nut for .1 btt^otry to our own tenets, we ! 
coulii h.inily iin.«v:iiie tii.it so in.iny .ihsiinl, wirknl, ( 
and lilooily prim.tplcs shuulU pretend tn support j 
themselves by the It ti(t\ 

lames was now a Koni.in C.itholiL Religions ' 

otry h.i't t>c(.ome the doinm.mt sentiment of Ins n,ir 
row .ind stnhiKirn nnmi ^/iri <10/1/1 ' 

SVN. Prejudice, tdistiiiacy, superstition, in j 
tolerance. 

Blg'BOUnding (big'Hounddng). a. Having 11 
pomjious sound. 'Btg-soinidmg sentences ’ 
Bp Hall 

Blg-Bwollen, Big-Bwoln (blg'swbl-en, big- 
swdln). a fireatly inflated, swelled to grcjit 
bulk; turgid; ready to buiut. ‘My big- \ 
swoln heart ’ Shak. 

]|Mg-'Wlg (big'wig), n A i^'eat man, a iKtrson ! 
of conse<|ueiice ; one high in authority or 
rank. I Slang ] 

The jMjrtr.nts of H»*ly Ilomf.irms. Bishop liiidgeon, 
and .ill the deluiict ‘d the collcgt JJuAfm. 

Blg-Wigged(big'wigd).a Poniixnis; solemnly 
nutbomative 

Bijou (lH*-/bo), n. [Fr 1 A jewel; something 
small and very pretty, a little dailiiig or 
beauty 

Bijouterie (be-zbo-tre), n. [Fr.] Jeweliy; 
trinkets 

BUugouB, Bljugate(brju-giis, bi ju gut), a. 
[L bijugts, htjugus, doulde, paired- bi, two, 
and jnguin, a yoke, a pair ] In hot having | 
two pairs of leaflets; usetl of pinnated leaves ; 
Bike,Byke (byk), 7* [Perhaps from stem 
big, to build, the word being formerly some- 
tiiiies used as e(|uivalciit to building ; or ft 
may be from the word ftee, I eel by. Dun bi ] 
A wild l>ec'8 nest [.Scotch ] 


BIKll (bik), n. 1. The name given by the 
natives of Nepaul to a most virulent poison 
supposed to be derived from the root of a 
variety of AeonifumNapeUvs.--2. The plant 
. itself. Called also Bish, BiHima. See Aco- 
1 NfTVM. 

B lla M a t B (bi-la'1>i-ftt), a. [L. bi, twice, two, 
I and labium, a lip.] In bot. a term applied 
to a corolla having two lips, the one placed 
over the other, as In labiate plants. 

Blladnlate (bi-la-sin'i-at), a [L. 61, twice, 
two, and lacinia, a lapiiet.] In bot doubly 
lociiiiate. 

BilalO (bi-lH'lo), 71 A two-masted passenger- 
boat about (if) feet lung and 10 feet broad, 
peculiar to the Bay of Manilla, combining 
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local arraiigt'iiients with Kiiropcaii forms 
Biddnd the imiinmast is a large etibiii It 
carries also an outrigger for iisi; w'ben it 
blows frt'sli Written also (iuitala 
BUamellate, Bilamellated (bi-iarmenat. 
bi-bi-meriiit-ed), a |L prellx hi, twice, two, 
ami lamella, a plate | Doubly liiinullate; 
having two lumeliie. spii’itleally, in hoi 
composed of two platt^s, as many stigmas 
and placentas ; or bearing two plates, as In 
the lip of the flowers of some otvhids 
Bllaxninar (bi-lam'Mii'>r). a. [L. hi, twice, 
two, and tvmina,n liiminu | Having or eon- 
Histing of tw'o thin plates or lainime. 
Bilaudt (bi'land), n A peniiiHiila 

If I (mil v.iriuiis (h'vu cs resorted to by writers nl 
till! beginiimg ul tli.it saiiii (.eiitiiry to express .i tr.ii't 
of laiuT .iliiiosi s irruiiiirUd |iy se.i, so tint tlicry cm 
plov •d••llll•lsU^’ *demi isl.ind,' I am able, 

witfioiit iiiii(.li liesil.itioii, tn .lairiii tli.it 'pcninxiila ’ 
was not yet ai knowlcdged to be bitglisli 

.'/A/* Tteufh 

Bilander (bil'an-i^'r) 71. |D Injlander bij, 
by, ami land, land | A sniiill nierclmiit ves- 
sel with iwo masts, distlngiiisbed from other 
vesstds of two niUHts by the form of the 
mainsail, whieb is lient to the whole length 
of a yartl, liuiigiiig fore and aft, and iii- 



I’.il.iinler 


dined to tin* borirtm in an angle of about 
4ft tlegi'ces, the foiisiiiost b/wer comer, 
culled the taek, iteuig seeiirf'd to a riiig- 
b<dt in the deck, and the aftermost, or 
sheet, to the talfrail. Few veMsels are now 
rigged in this iiiaiiiiei. The bilauder is a 
kind of hoy, niaiiageuble by four or live 
men, and used chiefly in the canals of the 
Low Countries 

Wby (hriosc wf. llicn, like hilandm to i rcc}/ 

Along tb<- co.ist, .111(1 l.iiid in view to kccii 

/); vdeu. 

Bilateral (bl -lat'l^r-al). a [L bi, twice, 
two, ami talus, lateris, a side ] Having two 
sides , of or pertaining tf> two sides ; two- 
sided. 

Ill iMitb tlic foregoing cases it istlie hiiittet ai 7,ym- 
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metry which it to peculiarly characterittic of loco- i 
motive power CarptrUer. 

n. Hie state . 

or quality of oeiiiK bilateral. 

BilbMnry (l>ll'i’c-rl), n 1 Kuuivalent to Dan. 
boUebcer, bilberry (bitUf, of doubtful mean- 
ing, and bar, n 1 m;it.v). which resembles in 
form, but scarcely seems a corruption <if 
blaahar; Sc and North. £ hlae-be rry, a hlU 
berry, lit blue or rather livid bt^rry; {i.blau- 
beere J A shriiii and its fruit, I'aecmii/w 
MyridluH. In Scotland the billierry is usu- 
ally called lilaeberry, from Its Mae or ilark- 
bluc colour. See Vactinium 
B ilbo (bil'IiA), a. A rapier; a sword: so 
named, it is said, from liUboa, in Spain, 
where the best were made ‘At PoMicrs 
tiathed their bilbwe in French blood ' liray- 
tmi 

Bilboea (IdriiO/.), n pi | From bidim made 
in ItilbiHi, ]orii( famous for its iron und steel ) 
Lonp burs or bolts of iron with shacklcH _ 

^ 

DiDicic^., from the T owrr of I .niiilun 

sliding on them, mid a lock a1 the end. 
used to confine tlie feet of prisoners or 
titluiiders, especiullv on hoard sitips J 

Mvthotii^'hl 1 I.IV I 

Wor'iP lli.in thi imiliiK's i» tin ht/h,>fs S/tal. 1 

BUbOquet fhirisi-ket. hll'lio ka). u (Fr| ‘ 
1 Tile toy culled riii» and hall ‘J A sinall | 
h-ineh mortar for throwing siiell 
Bildari <hildV*r), o A huilder Chauerr 
BildstOill (hild'Htin). n |(i. bifd, sliaiie, and 
etfui, stone | AKalmatolite, lli'iire stone, or 
pHUodite, the soft iitictiioiiH lard-stone of 
(‘hinii, often cut into i;rotesi|Ue ornaments 
hy the ndiiese See AfJAl.MATOl.ITK 
Blle(hi1).o |Fr h//c, L 6dM,Kall.bile,uni;er. I j 
1 A yellow hitter 1h|iior. separated from the . 
hlood by the nriniary eells of ilie liver, and 1 
eollecteil hytlie hiliury duets wliieh unite to > 
form the hepatie duct, wiienet* it passes into 
the dinsleiiiim, or hy the cystic duct into 
the Kii11-bladd(‘r 'I’lie most olivious use of j 
the hih‘ in the annual economy is ioseiiarute ! 
the chyle from ilie ehyine it apjiears also 
to aid in exeitinu tin* fieristaUie action of | 
the intestines The natural eolour of the I 
fan-es seeiiis to la* owinj? to the piVHOiico of , 
bile The eheiniciil composition varies with , 
the iiniiiiul wliich yields It. lint every kind 
contains two essential ^•oMslltuent8, a n‘sin- 1 
oils iiiHtter and a eoloiiriim matter called | 
eholochi'ome, assoe.inted with small quant i 
ties of ciiolesteriiie.fnis, salts of fatty acids, j 
niul eertaiii mineral salts, chiefly chloride ' 
of sodium and fdiosiiliates 'File irrt*ater part ' 
of the Idle returns iubi the blood, the resin- ' 
old ami eidoiirniK mutters and eholesteriiie ' 
beitiK the pi'iiiei)iKl cxerementitious suh- ; 
staiiees 2. Ill nature, hitteriiess of feeliuK, 
beeuuse the Idle was faiieit'd to he the seat | 
of ilMiumoiir > 

Nt'lliiiiK .iei»«*.irs to havr stirrrd his Aj.V vtuuii h.u 
Yiisir .IS ihr pott nl soim inciiiliirs ol the 

liisirn ol ti.iili' al .Scvilif. I'rexu'ft | 

Blle(hil), n An intlumed tumour See Hoi l 
B llectlon Moulding (Id -lek'shon muUl'ini;), 
n See HoLKotion Mori.ni.NU ' 

Biloduct (hll'dukt), n A tluet or eaiial to 
convey Idle ; 

BUestone (Idrston). n. A Idliary ealeulus 
or iznll-Ntoiie ! 

Bll0Ve,t »’ » (A Sax hrlijfan, to remain - ■ 
prefix be, and l\fan, to reninin | 'i’o remain ‘ 
Chatter r 

BilgO(bilJ). H I A ditfereiit ortlioui'iqdiy ttf 
bttltfr, and hellp, a protiiheraiice.l l The 
protuberant part of n cask, wliich is usually 
in the middle 2. The breadth of a ship's 
bottom, or that part of her floor which ap- 
proaches til a hori/oiitul ilirectioii, on wliich 
she would rest if UfEi'outid 
Bilge (hllj), r I Saut to suffer a fracture 
ill the bll^e; te spring a leak hy a fracture 
ill the bilge 

Bilge-ooad ildlJ'kOd). u. Same as Itihje^krrl 
BUged (hiljd). p ami a. Naut. having a 
fnicture in the idlgi* 

Bllge<Aree (bilj'fre), a Xaut. applietl to 
a cask Sii stowed as Ui rest etitirel.t <iii its 
liedb. kt*epiiig the lower part of tJie bilge, at 
least the tbickness of the hatiil. clear of the 
iKittiiiii i>f the ship 

Bilgo-keel, BUge-plooe (idijiiei. biij'iit's). 

II. A’tiii/ a piece of timber fastened edge- 
ways to the botteiuof a ship, for the double 


purpose of keeping her from rolling heavily 
and from drifting to leeward. Called also 
BUge^coad. 

Odlj'plangk). ii. Naut. one of 
the thick planks which run rcnind the bilge 
of a ship, laith inside and <iutside. 
Bilge-pump (bllj'punip). n Naut u Imrr- 
puuip; a pump til draw the bilge-water from 

» ship .. , 

Bilge-water Odij'wft-ter) tt. Savt water 
which enters a sliip and lies upon lier bilge 
or iMittiiiu When not drawn i»ff by the 
pump thi.H w'utcr acquires an offensive petie- 
triitiiig smell. 

BUge-waye (Idlj'waz), n pi. Naut planks 
of timber placeil under a vesseFs bilge on 
tlie building- slip tti support her while 
launching. They arc also termed Lautteh- 
imj-wane 

Bilgy (bilj'i), a llax'iiig the properties (as 
tin* smell, ivc ) of bilge.-water. 

BUlary (biFI-a-rl), a Belonging to the bile; 
conveying the bile; as, u hiliarg duct. — 
ItUtarp caleulvH, a concrethiii which forms 
in the gall-ldmhler or Idle-ducts, gull-stone. 

It is generally composed of a jiceuliar 
cryKtiilline fatty matter whicli has been 
called ehuteatenm 

Bl^tlon (bil-i-a'shon), 9i. The excretion of 
Idle Dutudmm , 

Blllmbl, BiUmbing (bi-Iimnd. bi-lim'bing), , 
ii 'Flic Malayan name of the fruit of Aver- i 
rhiut Uiliwhti it is very acid, hut much es- 
teemed when made into syrup, eaiidied, or 
pickled 

Bilingsgate, n H«*e billinghgatk. 
Bilingual (h1-llng'gwal), G (L bilhiguin, 
Kpeakiiig two languages, bilingual bi, two, ' 
iloiible, and lingua, a tongue, a laiigiiiigc. ) 
(‘oiitaiiiiiig, or expressed in, two laiigiiageH; i 
ns, a bilingual dictionary, u bilingual in- • 
HcriTitioii. Gent. Mag. 

BlUnguar (bi-liiig'gw6r). a 8amo as Bi- 
lingual 

BillnguiBt(lu-lhig'gwl8t),ii. One who spi'iiks 
two hingimgeH. UamUton 
BiUngUOUS (bMing'gwiis). n. [See Bimn- 
Gi AJi 1 IJiiviiig two tongues, or speaking ; 
two languages Johnetm, i 

Bilious (liiFi-iiH). a (L hUwxtiH, from hiliv, 
the Idle. ) 1 Purtainiiig to bile, consisting 
or partaking of Idle. ‘A biliutiH alkali ‘ | 
Arbnthnot. 2. A term apnlied to certain ■ 
I'onstitutioiiHniid diseases which are believed 
to In* the etteet of a Bupcnihuiidanco of bile: 
affected by bile 

BUiOUSneSB (biFi-us-nes), n. The eondiiion ; 
of iK'ing Iiihoiis; the state of suffering from ' 
or iH'iiig subject to tm> great a secretion of ' 
bile. 

T>vspr|iM.i ((.lUrd htheuttuxs) is .'tninii^ iJie prrdt)- 
iiiiiuiiit iiial.iclic’s ill tlic isLiml .-hishti I 

BlllpbSBin (bil-l-fe'in), n [L hil ’us, bile, and 
(ii- phuiMi, bixiwii J The ordinary brown 1 
idgment contained in bile and in the intes- 
tines, and the siihstanee colouring the fieees, , 
and the skin in jaundice. It often foi-ms ' 
the eliief part of gall-stones Also ternied 
Chulvpinvin, Choltiehrume 1 

BUlteraJ (bi-lit'Or-al), G. [h W, twice, two, ’ 
and iitern. a letter. | Consisting of two let- 
tei-s. us, u biliteral root In laiigiinge. Sir IF 
JtUU’tt 

Blllye,t Bilsnrei (bi-liv'), adr [A form of 
belgee ] Presently. ' Ainl tlown to riiitoe’s 
house uiv come bilivc ' Sjtemer. 
BUiverdiUe (hll-i-vtVdiu). n |b. bilh, bile, 
and vertiitt, green | An ingredient in the 
bile The given pigment found in the Idle 
of the ox. tlshes. amphibia, und birds. It ' 
arises from oxidation of the biliphiein, and 
is nmc*h prized by puintei's It is found i 
also ill the excrements of children. i 

Bilk (bilk), r c (ITobubly a different furni 
of tnilk 1 To frustrate or disapiKiiut ; to . 
deceive or defraud by iiou-fiilfllmeiit of en- 
gagement, to leave in the lurch, os, to bilk • 
11 civditor ' Don't you foM' me ' S^tectator. ' 
Sol net lilies the sum owing, or that for W'hich i 
It IS lUu', IS the object ; 

I doll t iiitcitd to fiu’JL my lodgings ' 

He I .iniiiit drink Ir e I'ottics. the score, 

'I hen kill .1 1 oii>,r.il>lr, and drink li\c iiiorc 

Bilk (bilk), a 1 A cheat; a trick IRare.J— 
2. Nothing, vum words 

Hh.it s that W Why. nothing; a word signi- 
fy ing nothing, tiid hoiroHcd here to express nothing. 

A' 

Bill (bil). n (A .SiL\ bile, u beak, also Ir 
iuid tiiu'l bil. bile, mouth, beak, originally 
the same us following wonl ] The beak of 
a birtl 

Bill (bil). H [A Sax bil, bill, a bill, a sword. 
tVe. ; i'og D and G biUe, a pick to sharpen 
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millstones ; 

hatchet ; led. bUdr, an axe; 

ing being seen in Skr. bhil, to split.) 1. A 
cutting instrument hook-shaped towards 
the point, or with a concave cutting edge; 
an instrument used by plumbers, basket- 
makers. gardeners, dkc., 

J niade in various forms and 
fitted with a handle. Such 
instruments, when used 
by gardeners for pruning 
hedges, trees, ikc. ,are called 
hedge-hillv or bill'hookH. See 
Bill-UOok.— 2. An ancient 
military weapon, consisting 
of a broad hook-shaiied 
blade, having a short pike 
at the back and another 
at the summit, attached to 
a long handle, used by the 
Knglish infantry especially 
ill defending thoiiiselves 
against cavdry down to 
the fifteenth century, and 
by civic guards or watch- 
men down to the end of the 
seventeenth. Thus Khak- 
spere makes Doglierry cau- 
tion the watch that tlieir 
'hills be not stolen. ’--3. A 
pick-axc; a mattock. 4 Naut. the point or 
extremity of the fluke of an anchor ; also, 
the ends of compass or knee timber. 

Bill (bil). n [Norm, bille, a label or note, 
from L L. bulla, hilla, a seal, a stamp, a 
letter, a roll, from L. bulla, a boss, ii stud. 
See Hf’i.li (jiapal edict) ] 1 t A writing of 
any kind; u billet. 

His hi// 

III which th.!! he y written had his will C/tnuier. 


Old Knglish Bin. 
time or uli^abelli 


2 Tn law, a declaration in writing exjiress- 
ing some wrong the eomplaiiiunt has siif- 
hired fnuii the defendant, or a fault etim- 
mitted liy some iiemoii against a law. It 
eontams ihe fart complained of. the damage 
sustained, and a petition or process against 
till* defendant for redri'ss It is used both 
in civil and criminal eases. In ScoUt law, 
every summary application in writing, by 
wav of jictition to the Court of Session, is 
tallied a hill - 3 In emn an acknowledgment 
of debt given in writing by one iierson to 
unotber, the sum «luc and the time of pay- 
ment. as well as tin* place and date of sign- 
ing, being set down ; a note or statement 
t>f ileht, a note of hand 4 A form or draft 
of a law presented to a legislature, Iiiit not 
yet ennctei! or jmssetl and made law Tn 
some eases statutes are called hills, but 
iiKiuiIly they are qualified by some deserip- 
tion ; us, a bill of attainder. — 5 A 
written or jirinted, and intended to give 
jiublic notice of something, especially by 
ix'ing exhibited in some jiublic place; an 
advertisement, jiusied ; a placarii fl An 
account of goods sold or delivered, sei vices 
rendered, or work done, with the price or 
value annexed to each article. - 7 Any writ- 
ten paper containing a statement of parti- 
culars; as, a bill of charges or expenditures: 
n physician's bill of iirescriptiuns ; a bill of 
fare or provisions, tve 8 In printout, a 
weight of a fount of types in certain tixed 
proportions - Bill nf credit, {a) au authority 
given in writing from one person to another, 
empowering tlio latter to receive or take up 
money from a third party (b) I u the I' iiIUmI 
States, a pui>cr issued by a state, on the 
meiv faith and credit of the state, and de- 
sipied to circulate as money. — BUI of entry, 
a written account of goods outered at the 
custom-house, wlietlicr imported or in- 
tended for export Bill of exceptions See 
under F.M’KPTIon - Jhll qf exchange, an 
order diuwii on u person in a distant place 
requesting or direetnig him to pay money 
to some iicreon assigned by the drawer, or 
to his order, in consideration of the same 
sum or value received by the drawer. Bills 
of exchange are either .foreign or inland; 
foreign, alien drawn by a person in one 
countrj u]>on one residing in another, to- 
land, w’lien both the drawer and drawee 
reside in the same country Hie person 
who draws the bill is called theffrairrr; the 
pei*soii on whom the request nr demand is 
made is called the drawee; and the person 
to M horn the money is directed to be paid 
is called the uayee ~BUl of health, a certi- 
flente signed liy consuls or other authorities 
as to the health of a ship's company at the 
time of her clearing any |mrt or place, cer- 
tifying the state of health at Uie time such 
sliip sailecl. A <dean bill imimrU that the 
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■hip sailed at a time when no infectious 
disorder was supposed to exist; a gtu- 
peeted or toudied bill imports that there 
were rumours of such a disorder, Init that 
it had not appeared; afoul bill, or the ab- 
sence of a clean bill, imports that the place 
was infected when tlie vessel left. 
lading^ a memorandum of goods shipped on 
board of a vessel, signed by the muster of 
the vessel, who acknowledges the receipt of 
the goods and promises to deliver them in 
good condition at the place directed, dan- 
gers of the sea excepted. They lire usually 
drawn up on stamped paper in three sets, 
one of which goes to the shipper, one to the 
consignee, and one is retained by the mas- 
ter - -BiU of mortality. See Moiitalitv — 
BUI of parcels, an account given by the 
seller to the buyer containing particulars of 
tlie goods bought and of their prices; an 
invoice.— Bt'M of sale, a formal instrument 
for the conveyance or transfer of personal 
chattels, as household furniture, stock in a 
shop, shares of a ship. Tt is often given to 
a creditor in security for money borrowed, 
or obligation otherwise incurred, empower- 
ing tlie receiver to sell the goods if the 
money is not repaiil with interest at the 
appointed time, or the obligation not other- 
wise discharged Bill of sight, a form of 
entry at the custom-house by which goods, 
respecting which the importer has not the 
full particulars, may bo provisioimlly landed 
for examination.— of stores, a license 
granted at the custom-houso to merchants 
to carry stores and provisions fur their voy- 
age custom free. 

(bil), v.i. To join bills or beaks, as 
doves ; to caress in fondness 

Doves, they say, will i>t/t .iftcr their lletkin^: 

A' 'y OHS All 

Bill (bil), v.t. (From bill, a writing J To 
advertise by a bill or public notice 
BUlaCTb (bil'aj), n (A corruption of bilge ] 
The breadth of a ship’s floor wlitm aground. 
Billbergla (bil-bi'^r'gi-a), n (Named afttT 
J Cj. Billberg, a iSwedish botanist J A 
genus of epiphytic plants, nat. order iiro- 
meliaceic They grow on trees in tropical 
America, and have been introduced into 
our hothouses because of the beauty and 
fi'ogrance of their flowers 
Bill-board (birbord), n Mailt (a) one of 
the pieces of timber Axed between the 
projecting planks of the 1m»w of a vessel. 
(6) One of the pieces fixed to the bulwarks, 
serving to guide the bill of the anchor past 
those projecting planks. Called also An- 
ehor-lining. 

mi-bOOk (biinuik). n. A book in wliich a 
merchant koom a record of the details of 
his bills of exchange, promissory notes, <^.c. , 
payable and receivable. 

Bill-broker (bil'bro-k^r), n. One who nego- 
tiates or discounts bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, and the like 
BUl-Obainber 0>ll'^'li>^ni-b6r), n a depart- 
ment of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
in which one of tlie judges otllciates at 
all times during session and vacation All 
proceedings for summary remedies, or for 
protection against impending i>rocccdings, 
coinmenco in the bill - chamber, such as 
interdicts The process of bc(iuestral;iun 
or bankruptcy issues from this dcpaitincnt 
of the court 

Billed (bild), a. Furnished with a bill : 
used mostly in composition; as, a short- 
bUled bird. 

Billet (bil'let), n ( Dim. of bUl, N i mn hille, 
a writing Vr.bUlet See Bill.) 1. A small 
paper or note in writing ; a bhort letter 
2 A ticket given by a billet-master or other 
officer dii'ecting soldiers at what house to 
lodge. Hence 3. Tlie jdace where a soldier 
is lodged; lodging; accommodation 
Billet (birict), V t To direct a soldier by 
a ticket or note where to lodge; hence, to 
Muarter nr place in bxlgings, ah soldiers in 
private houses ‘Retire 
thee ; go where thou art 
billeted ’ Shak 
Billet (billet), v.i. To be 
quartered: to lodge: sjie- 
ciflcally applied to sol- 
diers. ‘ He bUlets in 
my lodgings ’ Dr. Pri- 
deaux. 

met (billet), rt. [Fr. 
buiot. a log, from bUle, 



lUUet-mouUling. 


n 


(Jrcen 



Billets. 


an oblong. - 3. In arth, an ornament much 
used in Norman work, consisting of an imi- 
tation of wooden billets, or small pieces of 
stick placed in 
a hollow mould- 
ing, at intervals 
apart usually 
j e([UtU to tlieir 
I own length. — 

I Billet ami zig- 
j zag, a fretiuent 
! moulding in medifoval architecture, con- 
i sisting of a torus ornamented by alternate 
: chequers. 

i^et- cable (billet-ka-bl), ii. In arch 
! a moulding in Norman architecture. See 
I Billet, 3. 

! Ullet-dOUX (bil-le-do). n. [Fr 1 A love- 
j note or short love-letter 

I Day kept courting pretty May. wlio sate next fiini, 
slipiung amoruus A///« /y-dou r under the Uifile 

I BUlet-bead (billet-hed). n. Maut (rr) a 
i round piece of timber fixed in the bow or 
I stern of a whuliiig-buat, round wliicli the 
j lino is run out wlieii the whale darts off 
I after being hariiuoited. (/>) ^aine as Se.roU- 
' head. 

' Billet -master (bil'lct-mns-ti^r). n one 
w'hose iliity it is to issue billets to soldiers 

I Billet -moulding ( idr let- mold -iug), u. 

In arch an ornamental moulding Set: 

I Billet. 3. 

Bill-fish (birtlsh), n A flsli of 
considerable si/t‘ found in the 
great lakes of North America, the 
Belnnv truueata 

Bill-hook (biHiok). n. A small 
variety tif liatcliet curved iiiwanls 
at the iHiiiit ttf the eiitting eiigi*, 
usetl by gardeners for pruning 
trees, hetiges. ami the like 
Billiard (biryOnl). rt I’ertain- 
iiig to the game of billiards, as. a 
gtiotl bdltard player 
Billiard-ball ( bii'y.:rd bul). n .\ 
ball used in playing billiard.^ 

Billiard-cloth (bil’.>er<i-klotii), n 
woollen eloth, piece-d>etl, and from 72 to 
M inches wide, manufactured to cover billi- 
ard tables 

Billiard -cue (bil'yenl-ku). n The rod 
or stit'k with %vhicli the billiard -balls are 
struck when )>layiiig 

Billiard-marker (biryerd-mark-er). n. 
One W’ho utteiids on plaxersat billiiirtls and 
records the pnigress of the game 
BUliardS (lurjerd/.). w |Fr. billard.ilw 
game of billiards, a billinr(l-cu<% from bille, 
a piece of wood, a liall. 1 A game phiytHl on 
a reetangular Udde (see Billiabp-tablk) 
w'lth ivory balls, wliieh the players, by means 
of cues or iiiaees, cause to strike against 
each otlitT, amt generally also to roll into 
jioekets at tlie sides and ('orners of the table 
by iinpeiliiig one ball against aiiotbcr ac- 
I'ordiiig to certain riiies 
Billiard-table (Idl'yeril la bl). ?I a talde ' 
on W'liicli the game ot billiards is played 
It is made of iimhogaii> or other liard 
wood, of strong and heavy eoiistructioii, 
has a raised etisliioiied ledge idl round, 
the sunken area consisting i>f a bed of 
slate, covered with line green cloth, tliere , 
being gi'iii-rally six pockets (four at the 
eoriiers and two at the sides), into which 
the balls may la* driven I'lie general Hi/.e 
of the table is 12 feet by « 

BilliCOCk (birii-kok), n A low-erowncd i 
felt bat f(’ollo<| j I 

miltng (hiring) a (’oressing after the j 
fashion of doves; fondling. | 

Still .»ihI fitii'l .uul , 

Like I'liilip .iikI .M.iry <>ii a shilliiii; Hudthnw j 

Billingsgate, Bili^sgate (bll'ingz-gat), n , 
(From a lisli-iiiarket of this mime in 1/ondori, 
celebrated for tiie use i>f foul laiigiinge ] 
Profane or foul language; ribiildr>' 

Satire IS nuthiit); but rib.ildry and 

Billion (birytui), rt [Fr, contr from prefix 
hi, twice, and niillion | A million of mil- 
lions; or by another mode of computation 
a thou.suiid millions 

Billionaire (birymi-ar), n (Formed after 
millionaire J One wlio is worth u billion of 
money. 0 W. Holmes 
Bjllwian (birman), n. One who uses a bill 
or hook* d axe ; a persfm armed with a bill 
* In rush'll bis billmen ' Mir Jor Mags. ‘ A 
bUlman of the guard ’ SavUle. 

Billon (bil Ion), u. (Fr. biUvn, copper 
coin, base metal ] An alloy of copper and 
silver, in which the former predominates, 
used in some countries for coins of low 


value, the object being to avoid the bulk!- 
ness of pure copper coin. 

Billot (uiFlot), n, [Fr., a block, a lump.] 
(fold or silver bullion in the mass previous 
to being coined. 

Billow (birib), n [Scand.: led. byl^, 
Dan. bolge. .Sw. bolia, a swell, or rolling 
swell, from rout of bulge, belly, bellows J 
A great wave or singe ot the sea, occasioned 
usually by a violent wind. 

.Strongly It l)e.irs us aluiig, in swelling and liinitless 
Lolertdee, 

Billow (biPlo), p I To swell ; to rise and 
roll in large waves or surges. 

The bl.ick-brow<‘t1 M.irscillrse do billow on 

towards the Tuileries. where their errand is, 

Carlyle, 

Billow (bil'lo). V.t To raise in waves or 
billows. Young. 

Billowed (biPlod), a. 8well('d like a billow. 

l^lowy (liiTlu-i). a Swell ing or swelled 
into large waves ; full of billows or surges; 
belonging to billows ; wavy. ‘ The billowie 
ocean.’ Chapman. ‘The billowy foam.' 
Thomson. 

Blll-pOBter (liirp68i-£r). n. One whose 
hiisincss it is to post up bills and ailvertise- 
nieiits; a bill-sticker. 

Bill-Sticker (birstik-(>r), n One who posts 
np bills or iidvcrtiseineiits in public places. 

Billy, Billie (bil'li), n (Probably a form of 
bully, ill sense of dashing or jolly fellow.] 
A eoinrade; a eonipuiiion; a brother in arms, 
trade, and the like; a fellow; a young man. 

I Setiteh. I 

Billy-biter (biril-hit-er). n. A familiar name 
given to the blue titiimii8o(/'rtn/xrrt*rtf/0iMX 

Billy-boy (birii Ixu). n. A llat-bottoined, 
blufi bowed barge, esiieeially built for the 
nnvigatmii of the II umber and its tribu- 
taricK Seii-goiiig billy-boys are generally 
eliiielier-biiilt iiml rigged. Iiiit some 

are eaiial-built and si'hooiier-iigged Many 
have a s(|iiure topsail ami lee-boards. Thu 
mast IS fitted to the deck by a hinge, so 



the stock of a tree, from the Tcltic ] 1 A 
■mall stick of wood used f«ir various piir- 
Puses ; bundles of billets are called fr/ZZef- 
vfood.-—2. In her. a bearing in the form of 

ch, ekain; Ch, 8c. locA; g, go; j,,7ub; fi. Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, then; th. thin: w, nag; wh. vAig: zh. azure - See KEV. 


Killy liii\ - I >i.iuii )iy C iipt M.iy 

tlmt it can be lowered when iiassiiig under 
bridges. Billy boys draw ver> little water. 
Bilobed, Bilobate (briobd, lu-iPi/iit), a. 

1 Prefix bl, and lo'wd, lobafe See Lore ] 
Divided into two lobes; as. a bilobate leaf. 
W ritten also Itilobatrd 

Bilocular (l»-|ok'u-l^r), ff (L. In, twice, 
twu, and loetduH, a cell, from loeiis, a place.] 
Diviilcd into two ecils, or coiitahiiug two 
cells iiiteniully, as, n biloeular yv.vwnry. 
Bimaculate, Bimaculated (bbrnak'n iAt. 
bi-iimk'u 1al cd), a [L. bi, twice, doubly, 
and macula, a spot | iiuviiig two spots; 
marked with two spots. 

Bixnana (bi'nm-iiuL n pi. (See Bimanouh ] 
In 7of;Z aiiimiils having two liniids ; a tenii 
apidied by Cuvier t«> the higliest order of 
Mammalia, of whieli mail is tin* type and 
sole genus 

Bims^ei (bi'man). a Same as Unnanmis. 

BixnanoUB (bl'ma-nus). a | b in, twice, two, 
and maniiH, a luind.| Having two luiiids 
' Two-handed and two footed, or btmanous 
and liijicd ’ Lawrener 
Bimargina'te (bi-mar'jin at), rt (Prefix bi, 
double, and maryni 1 In eoneh. furnished 
with II double margin as far as the tiii 

Bimedial (bi nie'di-al). a (Prefix bi, twice, 
two, and rtrt'ry/rtZ 1 1 hxmath if two medial 
lincH, A n and Kc. (Miinnieiisurublc only in 
power, and coiitainiiig a rational rectangle, 
are cumpoiiiided. the whole line a e will lie 
irrational, and is called a first bimedial line. 

2 Ik'longiiig to a (piantity arising from a 
particular combination ot two other quan- 
tities 

Bimembral (bi-mem'hral), a. (Prefix bi, 
two, twice, and member | (’onsistiiig of 
two rnernfiers, os a sentence. O'ibbs. 
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BINOMIKAL 


v.t To bemoan. Chaueer. 
(bl-men'sal), a. [L. hi, two, twice, 
and meiwiir, a mouth.] Occurring once in 
two month!. 

Blmegtrlal (bl-mes'tri-al), a. [L. himeitrii 
twice, and meruu, a month] Hap- 
pening every two months ; continuing two 
months. 

Bimetallic (bi-me-tariio. a [Prefix bi, 
twice, and weUUlie.] Of or pertaining to 
two metals; pertaining to the use of a double 
metallic standard in currency. 

BimetalUani, BlmetalUat bee 8upi\ 


dage on ; specifically, to put In bonds or 
letters : often with up. *To bind our lives 
up in a holy band.' &Mk. *Binduptho§e 


Bimonthly (bi-munth'li). a. [Prefix hi, 
twice, and monthly.] Occurring every two 
months. [Sometimes erroneously used for 
temi-monUily, occurring or appearing twice 
a month. 

Bimuaoular (1d‘niU8'k&-l^r). a [Prefix hi, 
twice, and mtucular.] Having tW4i attach- 
ing muscles and two tniiscular iinprosHions. 
as a bivalve mollusc. 

Bin (bln), n. |A Sax hin,hinn,hinnf,nhln, 
a manger, a hutidi; I) hrn, G btnnv, hinm\ 
a basket 1 1 A i)OX or iiiclostid place used 
as a repository of any coiniiioiiity . as. a 
cnrn-bi/i; a coal>/!»/o - 2 One of the open 
sul>divi.si4inH of a cellar tor tlie rccepti4iii of 
wine-b4ittleH 

Bint (Inn) Forinerlv HHe4l f4»r /«•<•»*. the 
Ohl Knglisli plural of bi\ and are, were, 
as als4i for bvrn, pp ‘ IWiishcs that bin tlic 
burnish of int sin ' Cratihav ‘As fresh as 
bin tlic fl4>wer8 in May * 7VcZc 
Binacle (liin'a~kl), u Hame as Itinnaclf 
Bin&l (lii'nal). ft. |L binm, iw4> by two, from 
bu(. twi4‘4* I 'rwof4»l4l ; d4iutiU‘. * liinal re- 
veng4‘.’ Font [Itare ] 

Binary (bl'nn-ri), a [I. L binariuH. from 
li hinun, iloiilde, two anil two | 'i'wofidil; 
dual. »V4’ - Uutanj nrithm^ettc, the inven- 
tion of Lcilmitz, is tliat in wiiich two 
figures only. 0 ami 1. arc umimI in lieu of ten; 
the I’ijilier iniiltiidying everything by 2. as 
in i'4)mmon nrithmetii' by 10 Thus, 1 is 
one. 10 is tW4); II is tiiree; KKi is four; 101 
is five; 110 is six; 111 is seven; 1000 is eight: 
l(M)l IS nine; lOloisten Hiaary comjmmd, 
ill c/ieni a coiiiiiounil of two elements, or of 
an element and a compound performing the 
function of an element, or of two conipouiids 
periorming the function of (!i<*meiits, lu!* 
eoriling to the laws of combination Fara- | 
day assigns as the distinctive character of n | 
binary compoiiml that it aiiniits of electro- i 
lysis tUnary enninf, an engine having the ! 
piston of one cylinder impellcil by steani. 
which, being exhausted into another part of I 
the aiiparatus, comniuiiicates its uiiiitili/cd { 
heat til S4Uiie liiiuid volatile at a lower teni- j 
neriiture ; tlic vapour of this second ll<{Ui4|, 
by its expansion in a secoini cyliniler, yiuhis , 
n4l4iitionul fiinMv Ifuuiry Unjarittuun, a sys- 
tein of logarithms 4‘ontrived ami calculateil ‘ 
by Killer for facilitating musical calcula- 
tions 1 11 this system 1 is the logarithm of 2. 

2 of 4, A'c., ami the modulus is r442(Hiri; 
whereas in the kind 4a)miiionly used 1 is the 
logarithm of 10. 2 of 100, 4 V 4 ;.. ami the modu- 
lus Ik '42421I44S Hiimry nteagure, in iinmic, 
the measure used in cuniiiioii time, in which 
the time of rising in beating is u<|unl to the 
time of falling liinnnt mnne'nclatuir, in 
not htut classification of names Ity genus 
and K)M*cies. - Binary number, that which 
is 4'4)mpoHed of two units. - Binary scale, in 
arith a iiiiifomi scale of iiotati4in whose 
rati4i is two - Binary titar, a double star, 
whost! members have a revolution nmiid 
tlieir coiiimoii cciitn* of gravity Binary 
theory qf mlt9, the theory which iTgariis 
salts as composeil of a metal, with an aci4l 
or chbiroiis radical, as nitrate of lattashiuiu 
(NGaK), acetate of iHitashiuiii (O.Jl.;t».j K) 
BllUUryt (bFna-ri), n A wlmle coinptiseii of 
tW4i ; a dyad. 

To itiakr two, or a Aih.icj', aiIiI luit oiir iioto oiir 

Binate (bf'nut).a. [L fn'nm.* See liiN.kKY.] 
In hot. being double or in 
couples; having only two 
Icariets to a petiole; grow- 
lug ill pairs 

Bind (bind), e f nret. bound; 
pp [>401 ltd ,niui oils bountf 0 n; m 

ppr buutiny (A Sax bin- # 
dan, pret hand, np bnndfn; 
leel Sw bimfa. l>an hmde, ST 
U. amt G. binden, to bind, 
from same niot as Skr Bin«tr I.ra\cN 
bandh, to Idiul.) 1 To tie 
or ctiiifiiie with a cord, t>r aiiytiiiiig that 
Is flexible ; to fasten or eiicinde, as witii a 
baud or ligature : to put a ligature or baii- 


When he saw him he had compassion on him, and 
went to liini, and bound up his wounds. 

Luke K. 13. 34- 

Both nmn and master is possessed ; 

They must be bound sixvA laid in some dark room 
Shak. 

2 To restrain by any kind of phirsical means 
or influence; as, attraction binds the planets 
to tile sun; frost hindM the streams j 

He btndeth the floods from overflowing j 

Jub xxviii. 11 . 

8 To engage by a promise, vow, stipulation, 
covenant, law, duty, or any other moral tie; 
as. we are bound by the laws of kindness, of 
nature, of a state, &c. ‘To bind him to 
reinenilicr niy good-will ' Shak. * 1 will 
lie bound to pay it.' Shak. * Bound to 
vows of holy chastity.' Tennyson— 4 To 
afflict with disease or botlily infirmity. 

‘ Whom Hatan hath bound, lo, these eigli- 
tecii years ' Luke xiii. 16. - -b. To restrain 
from tlic natural course of digestion: to 
inukc costive: us, certain kinds of food bind 
the bowels. — 6. To form a border on; to i 
fasten with a band, riblMiii.or anything that 
strcngtliciiB the eilges; as, to bind a gar- 
ment or can>et; to bind a wheel with a tire | 
7 T<i sew together and cover; as. to bind u 
ho4>k -a 'J‘o )>lace under legal obligation | 
to serve ; as, to bind an apprentice : often ! 
with out; as, to bind vuf a servant — P 1'o tic i 
or knit * Bind this knot of amity * Shak — J 
7’o bind in, to inclose; to Biin‘oiind 'Bourn! I 
in with the triumphant sea.’ Shak, 'A 
costly Jewel hound in with iliamonds ' Shak. 

- To bind aver, to oblige by iKind to appear 
at a court -- 7’o bind up in, to cause to be 
wholly engrossed with; tii absorb in: to con- 
nect iiillniately with * .Seeing that his life 
is hound up in the lad’s life.’ Gen. xliv. :-M). 
Bind (l>iml), vi 1. To contract; to grow 
haril or stiff; us, clay binds by beat * It is 
a biudi/ip land.' Mortimer 2 To giYiw or 
liecome costive — 3 'I'o exercise an oliligu- 
tory inftupiiee; to lie obligatory. ‘ Moiriage 
binds ‘ Shak. 

'I'huse cAUuiis or inu>erial coiiMitutiun!. whicli li.ivc 
not been received here do not JSo A/ Halt, 

4 To tie up; specifically, to tie sheuves U]> 

‘riiey th.it rr.ni must siieaf and bind. Shak 

Bind (bind), n. A climbing stoni; a bine. 
Hiiecifleully, a stalk of hops. See BINE. 

Bmd (bind), n 1 A quantity of eels, eonsist- 
iiig of tun strikes, each eoiitaiiiing twenty- 
five eels, or 250 in the whole - 2. A miner's 
term fur toiigli. ni^illaeeous or clayey shales; ! 
but like many otiier local tenns not very ' 
jirecise in its application. Vaye H In 
music, a ligature or tie for the puniose of 
grouping notes together. 

Binder (bind'br),n. 1 A jicrson who binds, 
one whose oeeiipation is to bimi Isioks; one 
who binds sheaves -2 Anything that binds, 
us u fillet, curd, rope, or liaiid; a bandage. 
Bindery (blnd'Or-i), n. A place where books 
are iHiiind. 

Binding (Idiid'ing). a. Serving to bind, 
fasteii.or connect; having {Miw'cr to bind or 
oblige; obligatory; making fast; astringent; 
ns, tlie binUina force of a moral duty or of a 
eoniniaiid.— Bindiii// joists, beams in floor- 
ing which siipiMirt the bridging Joists above 
ami the ceiling joists below. 

Binding (hlmring), n. 1. The act of fasten- 
ing. ns with a baiiil ; s)>eciflcally, the act of 
t>iiig up shcai’cs of com. - 2. The act of 
hriiiging under obligation or stipulations -- 
.3 Anything w'liicli hinds: a Imiulage; the 
cover of a hook, with the si'Wing and ac- 
e4:inipniiyiiig w'ork ; soiiiething that st^cures 
tlie edges of clotli ~ 4. In/enctiij;. aniethi>d 
of securing or crossing the adversary’s 
sword with a pressuro, accompanied with 
a spring id the wrist - -h.pl In shijtbuild- 
iny. the beams, transoms, knees, w'ales, 
keelson, and other chief timiiers used for 
eoniieetiiig hiuI stiviigthfuiiiig the various 
parts of a vessel - 6 A term used to express 
the condition of atlliesive soils in hot dry 
seaMiiis. closeness ami dryness of textui’e 
Blndlngly (himl'ing-li). adv In a binding 
mauuor. S4> as to mini 

BindlngneSB (hindTng-iies). » Quality of 
being biiidiiig or obligatory ‘The uncon- 
ititioiial bindintrnessot the practical reasitii ' 
Coleriiiye. 

Bind -weed (hiinrw'cd), n. The eoinmon 
name for plants of the genus Convolvulus. 
cs|>ecially of C arrensis, and also of plants 
of the allied genu» I’alysiegia, espeeially 
C Siddanella and C sefnum The black 


bryony or Temns is called black bind-wced; 
SmUax is called rough bind-weed, Sola- 
\ num Dtileamara (the bitter-sweet) Is the 
blue bind-tcecd of Ben Jonson. 

Blndwltll (blnd'wlth), n. [Bind and with, 
a withe or withy.1 A vulgar name for the 
plant Clematis vitaVba (the traveller’s JoyX 
from its stems being used to hind up fag- 
gots. 

nnd-WOOd (hind'wqd), n. A Scotch name 
for ivy, from its entwining or binding itself 
around stronger plants, &c. 

Bine (bin), n. [From the verb bind. See 
extract ] The slender stem of a climbing 

? lant ‘ Wlien burr and bine were gathered/ 
'ennyson. 

The term btue or bind is applied to the winding or 
twining stem of climbing plants. Thus we speak of 
the hop btue for the shoots of hops. The wood-^iK 
designates tlie honeysuckle in England, while bind- 
wood, ^i/f-wood, or i^»-wood is in Scotland applied 
to ivy tl'et^rstood 

Binervate (hi’neFvat), a [L. bi, two, and 
nerous, a nerve. 1 I'w'o-nerved ; in bot. ap- 
plied to leaves which have two longitu- 
dinal ribs. 

Bing (hing), n. [ Same word as Dan. binge, 
Icel hiuyr, a heap.] A heap; speciflcally, 
(a) a heap of grain. ‘ Biny of coni.' Surrey, 
(b) A heap of alum tlirowu together in order 
to drain 

Bink (bingk), n. [Northern form of bench.] 
[Scotch 1 1. A Itciich; a scat - 2. A wooden 
frame, fixed to tlic wall of a house, for hold- 
ing dishes - 3 A bank; acclivity 
Blnn (liin). n. Same as Bin, a chest. 

Binna (bin'iia) Be not. [Scotch.] 
Binnacde (bin'n-kl), n. [Fomierly bittaeU, 
from Fr habitacle, a little house near the 
mixzen-mast for pilot 
and steersman, and 
this from L habita- 
_J ciilum ,an abode, from 

\ habito, to dwell. See 

^ ilAUITATlON ] A case 

Lm t T or box on the deck 

of a vessel, near the 
(CJiy I U rfll helm, containing the 

T \ eonipiiHB and lights 

which It can lie 
BISb'ii *'*'*^*^ night. It is 

0 sometimes divided 

I C A three apart- 

I I 0 mciits, with sliding 

I shutters ; the two 

I ol (ioiitaiii each a 

I compass, and the 

I J[ Biiddle division a 
|l lanip or candle. Re- 

flcctors fitted on each 
side the binnacle, at 
Binnacle. a proper augle to 

throw light on the 
carils. assist greatly in keeping the com- 
pRSH well illumined 

Binny (bin’i). n A fisli of the cari> family; 
the barbel of the Nile. 

Binocle (hrno-kl or hiu'o-kl), n. [L binus, 
double, and oculns, an eye.] A telescope 
with two tubes for the list* of botli eyes at 
once ; a liiiiocular. 

Binoculax (bi iiok'u-16r), a. [Bee BlNoCLK.] 
1. Having two eyes. ‘As most animals are 
bmoeula r . ’ Derha m . — ‘2. Pertaining to Imth 
e 3 ’^eB; suited for the use of iiotli eyes at ouce; 
as, a binocular telescope or microscope. 
Binocular (hi-nnk u-ler). n A binocular 
telescope; an opera-glass or field-glass. 
Blnoculate (>» nok’u-lat), a Having two 
eyes; binocular. 

Binomial (bi iuVmi-al), n. [L in. two, twice, 
and nomen, a name: incorrectly formed for 
binominal j In aly nn expression or quan- 
tity consisting of two tenns connected by 
tlie sign plus or minus; as, a-f-b, 3 a - 20 , 
a^-fb. jr'<*-2\/y, denoting the sum or the 
diffeit'ncc of the two terms. 

Binomial (bi-no'mi-nl). a. In alg consist- 
ing of two tenns connected hy the sign pins 
or minus: pertaining to binomials.- Bino- 
mial theorem, the celebrated theorem given 
l>> Sir Isaac New’ton, for raising a binomial 
to an) pow'cr, or fur extracting any root of 
it hy an approximating infinite senes.— -£•• 
nomial equation, an algebraical equation 
consisting of two terms; as, ax*‘~~-br^s.o. 
Binominal (bl-non/i-nal). a [L. bi, twice, 
and nomen. nominis, a name ] Consisting 
of or pertaining to two names, speciflcally, 
a tenii appellative of the system introduce 
by Limitciis hy which every plant and animal 
receives two names, the one indicating the 
genu.4 the other the sjiecies, as Beilis peren- 
nis (the daisy), Felis Leo (the lion). 


Fate, far, fat. fgU; nid, met. h^r; pine, pin; iiOte, not, move: tfihe, tuii. bull; oil. |H)und; li, 8c. abune; y. 8c. tey. 
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BlBomllunist (bl-nom'i-nusX a. Binominal. 
FvXUr. 

Blnot (bl'not or bi-notO, n. [Fr. hinot, from 
Inner, to till a second time, from L. Mnne. 
double, from hie, twice ] A variety of the 
double mould-boarded plough. 
Btnotonoas (bl-not'on-us), a. [L. btnia, two 
by two, and t»nu8, note. Formed uu type 
of monoto}ioiM.] Consisting of two notes; 
as a binotonom sound. 

BtnoOB (brnus). a. [L biitus.] Double; in 
a pair; binato. 

BtMZalate (bi-noks'a-lat), n. In chem. an 
oxalate in which one of the hydrogen atoms 
of the mnd only is replaced by metaL 
Binoxide,Binozyde (bl-noks'id or bi-noks'- 
id), n. In chem same os Deutuxide. 

Blnt,t third pers. sing. pres, of hii\d. 
Blnturong (biu'tu-rong), n. [Native name 1 
An ursine animal allied to the racoon, genus 
Arctictis. A. buUuroiuf or il. tUbifrom, found 
in Eastern Asia, see Akctxctu. 
BlnuQlear (bi-n(i'kle-6r), a. (L hi, twice, 
and nuefctor.] Having two nuclei or central 
points. 

]Uooellate(bi-os'el-lat), a [L hi, two, and 
ocellus, an eyelet ] Mai’ked with two eye- 
like spots, as a wing 

BlOdynainlCB (bi'6-di-niiin"iks), n |(Ir hios, 
life, and E. dynamics (which see).] The 
doctrine of vital forf:es or energy 
BlOgeneslB (bi-O-jen'e siH), ii [Gr bios, life, 
BSiii genesis, generation, from root of gigno- 
mat or ginoinai, to be bom.] In b'iol (a) 
that deparmiciit of science wliich speculates 
on the mode by which now' species have 
bef>n introduced , specillcully, that view of 
this doctrine which holds that living or- 
ganisms can spring only from living parents 
Biogenrsis is opposed to ahutgrnesis, and 
was first vigorously supported by Rodi, an 
Italian philosopher of the seventociith cen- 
tury. See HETKROGENEai.S, n(»M<.>aENE.SlS 
(6) The history of life devolopnient gener- 
ally, as ilistinguishcd from outoofnests, or 
the history of individual development, and 
from phylogenesis, or the history of genea- 
logical development 

IHogeixetlc (bi-o-Jen-et'ik). a Of or pertain- 
ing to biogenesis * This fun<iamcntal bto- 
genetic l&w.’ Trans of Haeckel 
WOgrapber (bi-og'ra-h'r), n (See Biooha- 
PHY.] One who writes a biography or ac- 
count of the life and actions of a particular 
person; a writer of lives, as Plutarch 
mgraplilc, Biograplilcal (hi o-graf ik, bi- 
d-graf'ik-al), a. Pertaining to liiography or 
the history of the life of a person; contain- 
ing biography 

Uf all the wonderful illustrious persons that come 
to view in the btoeraphu part of these six-and 
twenty volumes, it is a question whether this old 
Langres Catler is not the worthiest CartyU 

Biographically (bi-O-grank-al-li), adv. In 
the manner of a biography 
BiOgraphlie (bi-og'ru-fir.), v t To write the 
biography or history of the life of. [Hare.] 

Now do 1 bless the 111.111 who undertook 

These monks and martyrs to btoj^raphtze Sottthey 

Biography (bl-og'ra-fl), n [Or hios, life, 
siMgraphi), to write.] 1 The history of the 
life and character of a particular person. 

2. Biographical writings in general, or as a 
department of literature 

This, then, was the first great merit of Montesquieu, 
that he effected a complete seiJ.-iratinii between bto~ 
graphy and history, and taught historians to study, 
not the peculiarities of individii.il 1 liarac ter, but the 
gcner.'il aspect of the society in which the per itlmri 
ties appeared nmkle. 

Biologic, Biological 0^1 b-lojlk, hi-o-loj'ik- 
al>, a. Pertaining to biology or the science 
of life 

The interpretation of stnirture is aided by 
two subsidiary divisions of btotogK inquiry named 
(comparative Anatomy (properly Conip.ir.itive .Mor 
phoiugyl and Comparative tiiibryolouy 

Herbert Spencer 

They ithe discoveries of Cuvier) contain ,i far 
larger portion of important anatomic al and htologx- 
etU truth than it ever before fell to the lot of one m.in 
to contribute. WheiveU 

Biologist (bl-oro-Jist). n. One skilled in or 
who studies the science of biology. 

Biology (bi-oPo-Ji). n [Or hios, life, and 
legos, a discourse ] The science of life; that 
branch of knowledge which treats of organ- 
ized beings or animals and plants, including 
their morphology, physiology, origin or de- 
velopment, and distribution , in a narrower 
sense, physiology. 

The evidence of the doctrine of Final Causes as a 
fundamental principle uf btology may be obscured 
and weakened. IVhrweil 

l^ljrtic (bf-o-lit'ik). a (Ur bios, life, and 
•yo. to loose ] In med tending to the de- 
Btruction of life, as, a bialytic agent 


BiOltogin (bPA-plazm). n. [Or. bios, life, and 
plasma, anything formed, from plassb, to 
form.] A name suggested by Dr. Male for 
the albuminoid substance constituting the 
living matter of Uie elementary part or cell 
in plants and animals. Called by him also 
Osrminal Matter. It appears to differ from 
^otoplastn chiefly in being informed with 

iMnplajnnic fbl-d-plaz'mik), a. Consisting 
of or pertaining to bioplasm. 

The physical basis of life seems to be structureless 
and apparently homogeneous bteplasmtt matter. 

HicMaiscti. 

(bIWtaks-i). n. [Or bios, life, and 
taxis, arrangement J Tlie arrangement or 
co-ordination of living organisms according 
to their external characters 

Bdo^ (bi'o-tiu), n. [See next art.] Same as 
Anorthite. 

BiOtite (bPO-tit), n. [After Btot, the French 
chemist ] Magnesia, or hexagonal mica, 
occurring in talmlnr prisms. 

Blpalxnate (bi-paFnmt). a. [Prefix hi, twice, 
and palmate.] In hot. having a palmate 
arrangement on secondary iHitioles w'hich 
are pulmutely arranged on the ])rimar>' pe- 
tiole. Uensluw. 

BlparoUB (bi-parius or blp^a-rus). a. [L b>. 
twice, and pario, to bear ] Bringing forth 
two at a birth 

Blparted (In-part^d), pp In her a term 
applied to anything cut off in the form of iiii 
indent, showing two projecting pieces. 
Bipartible, Blpartile (bi-piir^ti-bi. bi-phr'- 
tli), a. i I. pn'tlx hi, twice, and jMrtio. to 
divide 1 That may be divided into two parts 

Blpaxtient (lu-paFti-ent). n (L. hi. twice, 
and partio, jtarttens,to divide.] Dividing 
into two parts Ash 

Bipartite (bi-par'tit). a [L hi, twice, and 
]iart.itns, tlividctl ] 1. In two parts, having 
two correspondent parts, os a legal contract 
or writing, one for each party; double 

The divine fate is also bipartite C Hdnotth 
2. Ill hot, divided into two parts iicuii> to the 
base, as the leaves of inauy puBsioii-tlowurs 

Bipartition (bi-par-tFshon), n The iu;t of 
ilividiiig Into two parts or of making twe 
corresiKmdeiit parts 

Bipectinate (hi-pek^tin-at), a. [L hi, two, 
and pectrn, u comb ] Having two niiirgiiis 
toothed like a comb: used especiull> in hot 
and 200I 

Biped (bl'ped), n. [L bipes--hi, twice, 
and lies, pedis, a foot J An aiihiml liuving 
two feet, as man. 

Biped (bi'ped), a Having two feet ' An 
hel{ileHg, naked, biped beast ’ liyrom 

Bipedal (bi-p6'dal), a [L bipedalis, mea- 
suring two feet See BIPED J 1. Measuring 
two feet - 2. Having two feet. 

BLpeltate (bl-pcl'tat). a | L hi, double, am 
pelta, u buckler J In zool 
applied to an animal or part a k 

covered with u defence like a 
double shield [ ) 

Bipennate, Bipennated (tu- 
pcii'nat, bi-poi?Jiat-ed), a ( L 3 V 
hi, two, douid(% and penna, 
a wing or feather | 1. Hav- 
ing two wings. 'Bipennated 
insects.' Derham —2 In hot. 
same as Bipinnate 

BipenniB (bl-peii'nis), n (L ] 

An axe with two blades or — 
heads, one on each side of the Bliiennb. 
handle It is the weaiNui 
usually seen depicted in the hands of tli 
Amazons in ancient works of art. 

BipetalouB (bi-pet'al-u8). a. [ L hi, two, am 1 
Gr. petalvn ] Having two flnwor leaves oi 
petals 

Bipinnate, Bipinnated ( bi-pin'nat, bl-pin'- 
nat-ed), n [L. hi, 
double, and pin- 
natus, wiiii^.] 

1 111 hot doubly 
pinnate; applied 
to a doubly com- 
pound leaf in 
which the second- 
ary iietioles are 
pinnately inserted 
on the main pe- 
tiole, and the leaf- 
lets are pinnately 
inserted on the 
secondary peti- 
oles. -2 111 zool. a ! 

Bipinnate Leaf. term a)»plied to 

antenuie having 
feathery appendages in oppiised pairs. See 
cut to art Antenna. 



wing or feather, and fltufo. to divide.] in 
hot doubly pinnatifld; having 
the nrimary and secondan 
diviuons of the leaves piiiiiu- 
tifld. Written also Bipinnaf I - 
partite, Bipinnate-partsd. 
Bipllcate (lirpli-kftt), a. [L. 
hi, twice, and plieo, to fold ] 
Doubly folded; twice folded 
together, transversely, as the 
cotyledons uf some plants. 
Henslme 

BlpUdty (W-plis'i-tl), n. 
State of being biplicate or 
twice folded ; state of being 
twofold ; doubling. Boaet 
[Rare ] 

Bipolar (bi-pd'ldr). a. [L. hi, 
double, twice, and ptdus, a 
pole ) Doubly polar, having 
two imlcs 

Bipolarity (bl ]>0-lar'i-ti), n. 

Double polarity. 

Bipont, Bipoxitine 0>Fi>ont. 
bf-pnn'tiii), a. Relating to 
editions of the classic authors 
* P H printed at Zweibruekcii [Fr 
Deux Touts, L hipontium, 
that is. the two bridges - 1. b%, two, pons, a 
bridge], ill Bnvnria. in 177n 
Blpunctato tin pungk'tat). a | Prefix hi, and 
jmuctute I Having two punctures orsjiots 
Bipunctual (l>i-piingk'tu-iil).« f L. hi, twice, 

I and pi/oc/owMi point 1 (laving two points 
Bipupillate (bi-pn'iiil lut). n [L hi, twice, 
and pupUlu, a pupil j In entmu a term 
I applied to an (‘>c-like spot on the wing of a 
I butterfly when it has two dots or pupils 
within it of a ditferent colour. 
Bipyraixiidal (in pi-nim'id-al). a. (Protlx hi, 
anil pyramidal ] In erystal. formed by two 
pyramids joined base to basi‘. ns quoi'tz 
crystals. 

Biqixadrate, Biquadratic (bi-kwod'rnt. bi- 
kwod-rat'ik). n (J. In, double, twice, and 
guadrahis, sipiared | in math the fourth 
power, arising from the multiplication of n 
Bi|uure number or (piantity by itself 'J'hus 
4x4 - 10, which Is the stiimre of 4, and 10 x 
10 -r 2r>0, the hi(|uadi*aie of that number. 
Biquadratic (bl-kwod-rnt'ik). a. Pertain- 
ing to the biquadratic or fourth power. - - 
Bujiiadratic eauation, in alg, an (>quatiuu 
raised to the fiiurth power, or where the 
unkn(»wn quantity of one of the teniis has 
four (iinieiisions. An e(|iiation of this kind, 
when complute, is of the form *<4 Aaj*4HcB* 
4(5*4 1>- (), when A, 11, (’, and D denote 
any known quantities whatever ihVimrf- 
ratic parabola, in geom a curve line of the 
third order, having two infinite legs tending 
the same way —Biquadratic mot of a num- 
ber, the H(|uure root of tlie S()uare root of 
that number. Thus the sfjuare root of 81 
is 9, and the square root of 9 is 8, which is 
tlie biquadratic root of 81. 

Biqulntile (bi-kwin'tll). n. [L prefix hi, 
twice, and qnintus, fifth 1 In astron an 
asjieet of the planets when they are distant 
from eac'h other iiy twice the fifth part of a 
great circle, that is 144* or twice 72*. 
Biradlate, Biradiated (bi-ra'dl-at^ bl-r&'dl- 
at-ed). a. [L hi, twice, and radmtus, set 
with rays 1 Having two rays ; as, a hiradi- 
ate flu. 

Birch (h6rch), n. [A. Sax. birce, beoree, 
beore; Icel. and 8w. bjork, Dan. and He 
hirk, D berk, G. ftirke, Hus. hereza, Lith 
herzas, Hkr bhurja - a. birch. The root 
meaning is quite unknown. This is one of 
those words which in the north still retain 
the old k sound, though in the south and in 
the literary language it has been softened 
to ch ; comp, kirk and church, whilk and 
which, sik and such, hik and tntch, Ac 
Tennyson, however, uses the form hirk.] 
1. The common name for Betula alba and 
other plants of tlie same genus. 'I'he birch 
is applied to various punioses In Lap- 
land, Norway, and Sweden the twigs are 
woven into mats and twisted into ropes; 
the outer hark forms an almost incorrupt- 
ible covering for houses, and the inner bark 
is used, in periods of scarcity, as a substi- 
tute for bread An oil extracted from the 
hark is employed in the preparatifin of Rus- 
sia leather, and to this it owes its fragrant 
odoui and its power of keeping off the 
attacks of insects. It is an excellent wood 
for the turner, being light, compact, and 
easily worked. It is sometimes used in the 
manufacture of herring barrels. See Betdla. 
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—Birek nf Jamaica anfl the Went Jndtee, a 
tmecias of the pfRtacia or tnrpeutine-tree, 
Bureera gumtm/era.—2 An instrumont of 
punishment formerly much used by school- 
masters, so called iMtcause generally made 
of the tough, slender rods of the common 
hlrch. ‘ I’he threatening twigs of Inreh . ' S/iak 

Blrdb Birchen (li^rch, b^rch'en), a. Ma<le 
of birch; ctuisisting of birch; covered or 
adorned with birch-trees. * Yarrow's 6ircAe» 
tower ' Sir W Scott 

Hi<i tit:.(vrrc'(l brow a htrehtn |;arlanrl bear&. Popf. 

Blrch'Water fMrch'wg-b^r). n The juice 
of the birch, obtained, often in cfuisiderablc 
ciuaiititicH, by boring the stems of bircli- 
tref!K in early spring, when the sap is rising. 
1 1 consists cliiefiy of sugar with nitrogenous 
substances. Kcrmenti'd it forms an eifer- 
vescent wine, drunk in the Harz, (‘ourland, 
ijvonia, <Vc 

Blrch-n^e (Wrch'wln). n. wine made of 
the venial Juice of the birch Si*f liliicfl- 
W ATKK 

Bird (h^'rd), w fO K hrul, bird, A. Sax hrid, 
a young bird, fnjiii the root of bnmt, breed; 
connected with I> broeden, to hatch, L(i. 
bridde, a chicken. < { b, et. iirood Sec Kukko 
Bird originally meant only a young bird, 
and occurs in that senw in Shakspere (see 
below), tlioimh long Is-fore his time (often 
inChaiieerlithad aequircfl the general sense 
in which it is now used /''oie/ was the ori- 
ginal Knglisli word for feathered biped, as 
in the other Teutonic languages, but it is 
now comparatively seldom used in this 
sense, having generally a more restricted 
application j I i The .\oung of any fowl 

llrint' li‘i| by ir, ytiii nsfil us so. 

As tliiit iiiiacnllr (>1111 tlic. < ULkim's fnrd 

I'sRtli thr sparnm Shnk 


Bird-eyed (bArdld), a. Having eyes like 
those of a bird ; quick-sighted ; catching a 
glance as one goes. 

nrd-fliagsler (mrdTan-si-6r), n. l. One who 
takes pleasure in rearing nr collecting birds, 
especially such as are rare or curious.— 
2 One who keeps for sale the various kinds 
of birds which are kept in cages 
Bird-footed (li*rdT«t-ed), a lii bot. applied 
to temate leaves with their lateral leaflets 
compounded anteriorly, like a bird's foot; 
fiedatc. 

Bird-gazer (l»6rd'gaz-er), n. An augur or 
anispex. ‘Acems Navius, the great Mrd- 
gazer r»f Rome. ‘ Treiomeee aj the Christian 
Beligiun 

Birdmg-piece (li^rd'ing-pes). n. A fowling- 
piccc, Shak 

Blrd-llke (li^rdllkk a. Resembling a bird. 
Bird-lime (lierd'lim), n. A viscous sub- 
stance used fur entangling birds so as to 
make them easily caught, twigs )>eing for 
this purpose smeared with it at places 
w'here birds resort It is prepared from 
holly-bark, being extracted by lioiling ; also 
from the viscid berries of the mistletoe. 
Shak 

Not fnrd /tme or Idc.-in pitch produce 
A niort- ft‘it;irir>iis iihiss of clainniy juice Drydtn. 

Bird-lime (IjCrdTim), v t To liesmear with 
bird-lime. 

Bird-limed (li^rd^llmd). p or a. Besmeared 
with bird-lime: used llguratively in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

Wtien the heart is thu<i htrd-hmed, then it rie.'ivcs 
tu everytluiiK^ it meets with Ooodwtu. 

Bird-man (li^nrraaii), u. A bird-catcher; a 
fowler. 

Bird of Paradise, n One of a family of 
cunirostral birds (Paradiscidfc), found in 


2. A feathered animal; one of tbc feathered 
race Birds iiiiiy la; detiiied to lit* feathered, 
winged, oviparous, uariii blooded unitnals, 
eliarai'teri/ed bv a double heart as in quad- 
rupeds, and aerial or doiilile respiratioii. 
the air not lieiiig eoiiiiiiod to ttie lungs, but 
Tieiietratiiig throiiglioiit the body, and even 
into the eavities of ttie bones Kor system- 
atle elassifleatioii see AVKs 11 A term of 
ciidearmeiit to a young child or young wo- 
man 

An<I l<v iny wi)r<l, tin bnniitc f>trd 
III ilatiKcr •ili.ill lint l.irry ( nmpMl 

lUrdu of a /rather flack tanrther, a pro- 
verbial saying e(|iiivah‘iit to like draws io 
likt* The earJn btrtt rntchcH the warm, a 
provcrii iiieuleuting early rising and iii- 
tlustry A little bird hna told me 1 have 
heard in a way I am not going to reveal 
liirda a/ pUHsage, birds which migrate 
with flic sciiHoii from a colder to a wanner, 
or from a warmer to a colder climate, 
divided into Hammer hirdn of miHHage and 
winter birds a/ /lassatje. Such lurds 'ulways 
breed in the country to which they resort 
in siiimiier, i c in the colder of their 
homes Among oilier Humiiiur birds of piuis- 
lige arc the cuckoo, swallow, iVc*., w'hich 
leave us ill iiutuiiiii for ii wiiriiicr climate ; 
while ill wiiiU'i' wuodeoeks. Ilehlfares, red- 
wings, with many luiuatie birds, us swans, 
geese, tVe , regularly flock to Britain from 
the north 

Bird <b^*rd>. r i 1 To catch birds 

1 ill' Ui\u« vnii til lll•■lrllw iiionuui: <■’ niv liinisc, to 
brraki.isl, wt 'il .t f'tidtn,; lii^rtiicr SA.it. 

Hence 2 t Tu luok fur iduiider . to thieve 
B Jansan 

Bird-bolt (lM^rd'hu1t), II An arrow, broad 
at the end, fur shoot ing birds 
Bird-cage (iM'Td'kaj). I* \ small inclusure 
t»f wicker or wire work foi eotillniiig IhiiIh. 
Bird-call ( li^rirkiiU. n An iiistrnineiit for 
ImitHting the er> of birds in order to atlraet 
or deeoy them It is generally a short 
metal pipe, having a eireulai plate at each 
end piereed with a stiiall hole 
Bird-catchcr (lKMirkaeh-<^r>, II. (hiew'huse 
emnloyment is to rateh birds, a fowler 
Bird-catcbillg (t>(^r<Tkaeh iiig). n The art 
of taking birds or wild fowls, either for 
food, for pleasure, or for their destruction 
when jiernieious to the husbaudmaii 
Bird-cherry (in'rd'ehe-ri). n. A siweles of 
clierr>, I'rtinus Badm, having the flowers 
In racemes The fruit is only fit for hmU, 
and is eaten tiy them 

Birde, t II I B> metatliesis for bt ide. ] A bride 
•Hire elieen* was simple, as Hrde in bmir’ 
(i f* as bride In ehiunber)L rAancci- 
Birder (Ik^rd'^rV n. A binl-entelier ‘As 
the bgmer beguyletli the byrdes.' ITwii 
Bird-eye a. see bikp's-kyk 



Kiuf; llinl of I’aiailiso {pAtendtsea fe£ni) 


the islands of Hie Indian ArehiiKdngo Tlie 
family iiieliidcs eleven or twelve genera and 
a iiinnher <if species, some of them reniark- 
ably beautiful The largest species is over 
2 feet ill length. The king bird of paradise 
(Baradisea mp<i)is)His8ibly the most beau- 
^ tiful species, i»ut is rare. Jt lias a inagnifl- 
' cent }ilume of feathers, of u delieate yellow 
eolour. eomiiig up from under the wings, 
and fulling over the Imek like a jet of w'ater 
The featliers of the i* majur and P. minor 
are those ebiefly w'om in plumes. I'ln^se 
s]ileiidiil umuments are eonflued to the 
male. 

Bird-organ (It^rd'or-gan). n A small barrel- 
tui^An used in teaening birds tu whistle 
t lines 

Bird-pepper (l»^rirpt*p-»'r). n A species of 
('apsU'iiin, or Cayenne-pepper (C baecatam), 
a sliriibby plant bearing a smiill oval fruit, 
more biting than the oilier sorts 
Bird-seed (lif^rd's(‘d). n The small seeds ' 
used for feeding birds, os hemp, millet, &c ; ; 
more 8|HHillenlly applied to the seed of 
Phalarts eavariemns, or eanary -grass 
Bird's-eye (li^rdz'i). n 1 . The {Miimlar name 
of a genus of plants, called also Pheasant'S’ 
rite, known in lH»taii> by the generic term 
Adonis There are s(‘veral s)H>eie8, some of 
w hieh protliii'e licautifiil How'ers. Applied 
also to a s|H‘eies of iiritnrose or wild ger- , 
inander 2 A fine kliul of tobacco partly ' 
manufactured from the leaf-stalks of the i 
plant and forming when used a louse fibrous { 
mass with thin slices of stalk interspersed, ! 
the latter marked stiniewdiat like a bird's ; 
eye S < hie of a kind of artitieial glass cyea 
Bird's-eye (li^rtlzl), a l seen from aliuve, 
as if by a tl>ing bird; embraced at a glance; 
lienee, general, not minute or entering into 
details : as, a bird'S’Cye landscape; a tiinfs- 
eye view of a subject -- Bird's-ege view, a 
miMleof iicrsiiecttve representation iu which 


portions of country, towns, Ac., appear as 
they would do If viewed from a considerable 
elevation.— 2. Besembling a bird's eye; hav- 
ing spots or markings somewhat resembling 
birds’ eyes; as, a bird’s-ege handkerchief. 

He wore a white hat, a birds-fye handkerchief, 
and n cut-away coat. Dtekens. 


— Bird's-eye limestone, in geoL a North 
American lower Silurian rock with eye-like 
markings, now regarded as the fllled-up 
burrows of marine worma -Bird’s-eye 
maple, curled maple, tlie wood of the sugar- 
maple w'hen full of little knotty spots some- 
what resembling birds’ eyes, mueh used in 
cabinet-work. 

Blrd's-foot (liArdzTut), n. A common name 
for several plants, especially papilionaceous 
plants of the genus Omithopus, their legumes 
being articulated, cylindrical, and bent in 
like a claw. 


Bird'B-foot Trefoil (bdrdz'fut tr6-foil), n. 
The popular name for Lotus comiculatus, 
from its legumes spreading like a crow’s 
foot. See Lotus. 

Bird'z-mouth (li^rdz'mouth), n. In can. 
an interior angle or notch cut across the 
grain at the extremity of a piece of timber, 
for its reception on the edge of another 
piece. 

Bird'B-nest (Mrdz'nest), n. i. The nest in 
which a bird lays eggs and hatches her 
young. Among the most remarkable struc- 
tures of this kiiid are the edible birds' nests 
of the Malayan Archipelago, the work of a 
species of swallow. Tliey are of a gelatinous 
eonsistence, and are formed of a marine 
plant which is partially digested and then 
disgorged by the bird In China they are 
niiieh prized as an article of food, being 
mixed with soups They are found mostly 
in eaves on the sea-shoi-e —2. A name popu- 
larly given to several plants, us A'eottia 
vidasdtois, a British orchid found in beech- 
woods, so called beciuise of the mass of 
stout interlaced flhresw’hich form its roots; 
Monotrojta Hgpopitys, apariisitic ericaeeous 
plant growing on the roots of trees in fir 
woods, the leaHess stiilks of which resemble 
a nest of sticks: and Asplenium Bidus, from 
the manner iu which the fronds grow, leav- 
ing anest-like hollow iu the centre. — .S Same 
ns Craw'S’7iest. 

Bird-spider (bOnrspi-d^r), n. A Brazilian 
species of spider (Afyj/afc avirularia), which 
catches small birds hence its name 
Bird’s-tares, Bird's-tongue (l>6rdz'tarz, 
bcnlz'tung), n Names of the species of 
Omithoglossum, a genus of bulbous plants 
from the Cape of Hood Hope 

Bird-^tted ( hi'^rd'wit ed ). a. Not having 
the faculty of attention; passing rapidly 
from one subject tu another; flighty. Sat. 
Jtev 


If a child hr Htd-vUtfd, that is, hath not the 
f.iciilty r>f uttciiIiMii, the iiiatheiiiatickB (riveth a 
remedy thercimtu A'a<o». 

Birectangular (hi-rek-tang'gu-]6r), a 
[I’roHx In, and rectangular 1 Having two 
right angles, ns, a birectangular spherical 
triangle. 

Bireme (bi'rem), n. [L. biremis- bi, two, 
and rvmvs, an oar ] An ancient vessel with 
two hanks or tiers of oars 

Biretta, Beretta (he-rct'to. ha-rct'ta). n. 
jit berrettH,l.A. birettum,birretum, ailim. 
of birrtts, in setisc of hood. Sec BlKKL'S.J 



Biretta 

In the B. Cath Ch. a siiuare cap worn by 
persons in orders, in the case of priests its 
t'olour is black, in that of bishops purple, 
and in that of cardinals red. Shipley says, 
'At first it was a pontifical cap.’ written 
also Birretta 

Bliptnder (b^r'gau-dAr). n. The beigaader 


Kate. fAr. fat. fall; me. met. hdr; piue, piu; note, not, move; tflbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abuue; f, 8c. fey. 
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BlrllomboKlal (bf-roin>boid'alX a. [Prefix 
fti, and rhombouUU.) Having a surface com- 
posed of twelve rhombic faces, which, being 
taken six and six, and prolonged in idea 
till thc^ intercept each other, would form 
two different rhomba 

Mrk (birk), n [See Bllicii ] Birch. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch. J 
Shadows of the silver dirJb 

Sweep the green tliat folds thy grave Teiniysoti. 

Btrkeilt (bdrk'en), p.f. To beat with a birch 
or rod 

They ran up and down like furies, and btrkeued 
those they n>ct with. Christian Rtltgion' f Af'/eal 

Bfrlran (birk'eii), a. Birchen [Scotch 1 j 
Blrkie (birk'i), n. [Perhaps for birkin^ from 
Icel. bcer^ hyr, u town, and Ari/u, kin, and - 
tnwiismau.J A fellow; a cove. [Scotch ] 
Blrl (b6rl). v.f. [A. Siix. hyreluin, Inrh'an.tt^ 
serve liquor, byrelc, birle^ a butler or stew- 
ard, Icel. byrla. to pour out drink 1 [Old 
English and Scotch.] 1 To pour out, specifi- 
cally. wine; to ply with drink j 

Danie Mlcanor entreat. 

To dtr/g them of the l>est SMton \ 

2 To expend frt'cly for drink; as, ‘ I’ll birl 
niy bawbee. ' Scotch sonn 
Birl (birl). To drink in company; to i 
carouse. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Birlaw, n. Same us Uyrlaw 
Birlawman, a same as Uyrlnvmmn. 
Blrlle-man, Blrly-xnaiiCbir'ii-man), a. [Sc. 
See ByilLAW 1 1 'I’hc petty olUcer of a 

burgh of barony Sir H'. Scott —2. An ar- 
biter, oversman, t»r umpire. See BYliLAW- 
MAN 

Bfrlln O'ir'lin), w. [Gael birlinn, a i>arge or 
pleasure - boat. 1 A kind of bout used in 
the Hebrides, rowed with from four to eight 
long oars, but seldom furuisbed with sails 
Blrllng (bir'ling), n A drinking match 
‘ Th^'tMrs-holc. an house of eiitertniiiment 
wliere there has been moiiy a blithe birliny ’ 
Str W Scott 

Blrostrate, Blrostrated (b'l-ros'trat. bi- 
ros 'trat-ed), «. (L bi, twice, and roittrum, 
a beak.] Doubly rostrate; having two ros- 
tra; having a «louble beak, or process re- 
sembling a beak. 

Birr (bir), n |ln first wmisc apparently imi- 
tative; in second same as O E hire, force, 
violence: perhaps tlie same \^or<i as bur, 
iag<* ] 1 A whirring iioist' - 2. Force, vig- 
our, animation | Scotch I 
Birr (bir), v / |Sec the mum 1 To make a 
wliirriiig noise; to niuko amuse like tliat of 
revolving wheels, or of niillstoncs at work 
Blrretta (bii -ret'- 
ta). n. Sec IJIU- , v 

torus (bir'us), /i. ! , )) 

[L .akindof cloak V’/ Ra l ' 

originally of a red 'AMSfA 

colour, from Gr \ 

pi/ri7ias,re<ldish ] , n i]/\ 

1 \ name for an ' 7 ’ \ 

old kind of cloak 
or cape with a 

hood worn hang- MIL ' 

ing down or over jjHjy j \ . Vi 

the head as a X | \ 

cowl —2. A coarse aTfi/ l / 

sjiecieg of thick ^ jfy 

Woollen cloth JLv 

nseil by the poor ^ W f 

cr classes in the III 

middle ages for ^ ) / 

cloaks and exter- LJ 

nal clothing. iw ^ 

Birse (bits). A 
bristle.and collec- " 

tlvely. bristles - liimis 

To set up mie's 

tnrse. to rou.se him to his mettle; to put him 
in a towering passion iScoU-h.J 
Bir8l6(birs'l),r./ [A Sax tomakea 

crui:kling noise in bunting ] Tobiirnsiigtitly; 
Ui (larch by means of fire, t<i broil, to scorch 
t'enjMSKon [Scotch ] 

Birt (Is&rt), n A fish of the turbot family. 
Sec Bret 

Birth (lierth), w. [A Sax beorth, hyrth, a 
birth, from beran, to bear; Goth yabaurths, 
G yeburt ] 1. The act or (trocess of being 
bfirn, the occasion of an individual’s coming 
into life ; as, the birth of a son ; his birUi 
bulk place on a Sunday. 

, , - . our prince. 

M • s»ecn t)u» hour, tic h.til pair'd 

w ell wnh thi> lord : there wa-s not full ,i month 
Between their births Shak 

♦ bearing or bringing forth; par- 

turition; as, this birth was a very severe 


strain on hor; her births were many.— 3. The 
condition in which a person is Imm; lineage; 
extraction; descent; as, Grecian birth. Some- 
times when used absolutely it means descent 
from noble or honourable parents and an- 
cestors; as, a man of birth. ‘ A foe by birth 
to Troy.* Dryden. 

He (Janies) had an obvious interest in iniulc.iiing 
the superstitions notion that birth confers rights an- 
terior to law and un.ilterable by law. Macaiitav 

4 Tliat which is bom ; that which is pro- 
duced, whether animal or vegetable. 

I’oets are far rarer births than kings /»* yansoH 
( tthers hatch their eggs and tend the birth till it 
is able to shift for itself. Atitiisau. 

5. Origin; lieginiiing; as, Uie birth of tui em- 
])irc. 

Birth, Berth (b<)rth). «. See Bkhth 

L. .'l.'i-chlld(b^rtli'cliild), n. A eliild adopted 
(111 ..ci oiiiitof its being burn within a certain 
domain. Shak 

Birth-day (biirthMa), n The day on w'hicli 
any person is bom, or the anniversary of 
the <lay ; hence, day or time of origin or 
comimmcement. 

This !• my biith^ay, as this very d.av 
AV.IS C'.issius bom Shak 

Those tsirbaroiis .iges past, succeeded next 
The bi* th.,tay of iiu cntioii Ci>7t</vr. 

Birth-day (iM^rthMa). a. Kebiting to tlie day 
of one’s birtli.or its anniversary; as, a birth- 
day ode; birthday festivities 

Blrthdoml (iM'Ttb'dum), n ITivilege of 
birili : tliat wdtich belongs to one liy birth ; 
liirtliright Shak 

Birth -hour (liOrtli'our). n The hour at 
which one is liom.- liuth-hovr's blot, a con- 
genital corporal blemish ‘Worse than a 
slavi.sh wi|ie or a birth-hour's blot ’ Shak 

Birthing (iHTth'ing). n Anything added to 
rai.se the sides of a ship. 

Birthless (bcrth'les), a Destitute of birth 
Sir W. Scott 

Birth-mark 0>^'Hh'uiark), n Some conge- 
nital mark iir blemish on a piTson’s body 
Most p.itt of tin*, noble liiiL.ige i.irricd upon thnr 
body tor .i n<itur.d birth matk, from their mother's 
w«iiiib. .1 smiLc dSoith 

Birthnlght (bi^’tli^nit), n Tin* night in 
wiiK'li a person is horn , the anniversary of 
that night ‘ A youth more glittering than 
a birthniyht beau.* Pojw 

Birthplac') (bcrth'rilas), u. The place of 
one’s birth; the tow'ii. city, or country where 
a person i.s bom ; more generally, (ilaee of 
origin 

Birthright (iK’Ttli'nt), n Any right or pri- 
vilege to winch a (nn'soii is entitled by birth, 
buch as an estate dcbi’eiidiblc by law to an 
heir, or civil liberty under a free constitu- 
tion; right of priinogeiiitiirc 'E.s:in. wiio 
for oii<‘ inorKci of meat sold liis birthriyht ’ 
Ilcb .\ii k; 

And tli«*v S.U bvbirc him, the lirsl born .k« ordiiig 
lo his bttthrti;ht. .itid llic youngest .u cording to Ills 
\oiith f,iii xliii ti 

Birthroot(bertli'rot). >1 Iiifmf thc7'r»7i/»/m 
crcctiiin, a North Aiiicricaii plant having an 
erect stem a foot or more high, bearing three 
broad ulnio.st rhomboid leaves, and droofi- 
ing fetid flowers, with green sepals striiied 
with (lurpie, ami deep (lurple petals The 
mots are esteemed astringent, tome, and 
antise]itie 

Birth -sin (bertl/sin). n Sin from birth; 
original sin. ‘Original or birth sin ’ ('um- 
inon Prayer | Bare ) 

Birth-song OM’-rth^song). n A song sung at 
tile Ijirlh of a (lersoii ‘ A joyful birth-sony ’ 
Fitz-UeofTry 

Birth - Strangled ( iM-rth' strung - gld ), a 
.strangled tir snifoeated at birth • Finger 
of birth-strauyled babe ’ Shak 

Birthwort (berth' w/*rt). n liie coinniou 
name for Aristolochm Clcmatitis, a rare 
plant in Britain found among ruins, tint not 
indigenous 

Bis (liih) (b his, twice, torduis, from duo, 
two Gonqi helium for duellum.] 1 As a 
(irellx, twofold, twice, two; in this Mm se it 
gciierully Ijecoines bi (which ace) 2. In 
music, a mark denoting that a fiassnge is to 
be repeated —3 in accounts, tabular state- 
iiicnts, and the like, used tf» denote a dup- 
licate or reiH'titiun of an item or uiimlier 

Bisaccate (lu-sak'kat), a i L prefix hi, twice, 
and saeciis, bag J Having two little bags 
or (loiiclies attached: used eBjiccially in 
botan.\ 

Blsannual (bis-ati'nu-al>, a Same as Zfien- 
nial. 

Biscayan flds-ka'an), n A native or inha- 
bitant of Biscay 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^jr; TH. tAen; th, fAiu; 


Biscayan (bis-ka'an), a. Portaining to Bis- 
cay or its people. 

BiSCOtin (bis'kot-in), n. [Fr.] A confection 
made of flour, sugar, manu^de, and eggs; 
sweet biscuit. 

Blscroma, Biaeroma (bislcro-ma, bis'krom), 

I n. [ITefix bis, double, and It. eroma, Fr. 

cromc, a (|u:ivcr J In music, a semiquaver 
! Biscuit (bis'ket). n. [Fr., fi'om bis, twice, 
and euit, cooked, from L bis, twice, and 
cvctits, cooked: It biseotto] 1. A kind of 
hard, dry, flat bread, so (ireiiared as not to 
i be liable to s|ioil by being kept; a kind of 
small baked cake varvmsly made. ‘As dry 
as the ivmaindev hiSi'iiit after a voyage.’ 
Shak —2 In potU^ry, ii term used to denote 
(Kircelain. us well us the coinmon kinds of 
earthenware, at a certain stage of the inaiiii- 
factiiring process, namely, before the appli- 
cation of the glazing luid enibollisUments 
3. Ill sculp, a species of unglazed (loreelain 
of which groups and figures of small size 
are formed in imitation 
marble —Meat biscuit 
alimentary preimration 
eousistiiig of matters ex 
\ '|]fc tracted from meat by boil- 
ing. coiiihinud witli fiour. 
so US to form biscuits. 

, Blscutate (bi-sku'tat), «. 
\4^ ‘bnible, anil 

\^Ab «re(/fi/j/(. a shield.] In hot 

\M| , resembling two shields or 

yxl'l bucklers placed side bj 

Y M side; having (larts of siieli 
\ li 1 a eharaeter. 

1 , Bise (be/). II (Fr.] A dr>. 
1} I cold north wind prevailing 
Ji ^ on the northern coasts of 
the Aleditcrraiicaii, and 
vv very destriu'tive to vegc 

PiM-iiuii* I i.if tiition, HO that *to be 
IVtcna.i musetpHia) struck by the Insc' has 
(liiKKcd into a (iroverb in 
Provence for to be overtiikeii by misfortune: 
m^avly the Hiiine as tlie Mistral. 

Bisect (bi-sekt'). rt. |1, bi, two, and seen, 
scctuiii, to eiit I To cut or divide into two 
(lartH, speeifieiilly, in yconi. to eiit or divide 
into two eqiiJil parts, ive . as.iiin* line bisects 
another when it (Tomhck it, leaving an equal 
(lurt of tlie line on eaeli side of the jioint 
w here it is mosstMl 

lb cxiit tly biitits tlir* ctli 1 1 uf our propostil 

{.ttutaone. 

Bisection (hi-sek'shon). n. 'riii' act of bi- 
seetiiig; the act of rutting into two equal 
(larts, the ill Sion of an.v line, angle, figure, 
or iiiiiintity into two . 111 , 11 ] (lartH 
Bisegmeni (lu-Heg'iiicnt), n [Prefix hi, aiul 
seyment | One of the (lartHof a line divided 
into two eipiul (lurts 

Biserial, Blseriate (in-Ke'ri-a1. hi-se'ri-at), 
a |L bi, twice, and scries, u. row or series.] 

I Arranged in two series or rows, IdfarioiiK 

j tiirrn 

Biserrate (hl-ser'at), a [Prefix bi, and set - 
> Kite.] Jn hot doiihly serrate, said of leaves 
[ whose serratiires are theiiiKelvos serrate 
! Bisetous, Blsetose (hi-MVtuH, iit-Hc'tOs), a. 
j |t in. two, and seta, a hristlu j In zool and 
I hot furnished with two liristle-iike uppcml- 
I ages 

i Bisexousi (Id-seks'us), a |L. bi, two, and 
I scxiis, a se.v | .Same a.s Uisexual 
j Thus iiiiiy w( .ilso ( (iiiirdr tli.il h.irrs li.ivi* been 
I (if l.itlli M-XLS, .111(1 some Imvc mulHrly ( (iitfiriiii-d it, 

! but tli.it tlir wliiilc: s|i(*(.ies or loud hlioiild Ik* bi\rioi/s 
we c.iiuiot afliriii S/» / Umvmf 

Bisexual (hi-st'ks'u-al), a Having the organs 
I of both se.xes in one individual; of two sexes, 
hertinqihrodile. in /iof said of flowers which 
eoiitaiii both stamen and pistil within the 
same envehqie 

Bish, BiSluna (hish, hish'niii), n Same ns 
liikh 

Bishop Oiish'iJiO. 11 f A. iSux. hisenp, a liisliop, 
from Gr cpiseopas, an overseer epi, over, 
and skopeo, to look 'Jlie worti has passed 
ill various forms into every Kiiropeun dia- 
lect, having s])reud with tlie spread of t’hris- 
tianity, thus we liave Fr r hfouc, It. rcscovo, 
.S(). obispo, Pg bisj/o, D. hisschop, (i bisehof 
The FreiU'li form, it will he noticed, has 
, not one letter 111 common with the English 
word ] 1 In the early Christian Church, 
an overseer , a sjdritual superiuiundeiit, 
ruler, or director, an ehbhr or presbyter; 
. one wild had tlie pastoral care of a church. 
Ye wrre ,is slifcp going astray, but are now n, 
turned to tin- .Slieplierd and /itshojb of your soul&. 

I I Pet ii ^r.. 

Ilolli tlie ( »rcck .ind Latin fathers do. wilii one t(»ii- 
sent. rtr(.l.ir(‘ that btihops were c.-tlled presbyters, and 
presbyti rs bishops, in apostolic times, the narni* be- 
ing then i.oiiiinou It’hithy 

w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure --.See Kkt 
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1 A prelate or penon coniecrated for the ' 
■plritual government and direction of adio- 
oeae. In England bishops are nominated by ; 
the Bovereigin, who, upon request of the dean ' 
and chapter for leave to elect a bUhop, > 
sends a em/gii d^Hire, or license to elect, with , 
a letter missive, nominating the person | 
whom he would have chosen. The election, 
by the chapter, must be made within twelve 
days, or the sovereign has a right to appoint 
whom he pleases. Most of the liishoiw are 
peers of the realm. A bishop, as well as an 
archbishop, has his consistory court to hoar 
ecclesiastical causes, and makes visits to the 
clergy. <bc. He ccmsecrates churches, or- 
dains, admits, and institutes priests; con- 
firms, suspends, excommunicates, grants 
licenses for marriage, makes prolmtes of 
wills, Ac. ; and may grant leases for three 
lives, or twenty-mie years, of lands usual iy 
let, reserving the iiceiistomed yearly rents 
He has his nrehdcacon, dean, and chapter, 
chancellor, and vicar-general to ttH.mst him 
tiinhopn in jmrtihutt (mjitiflinni), in tin* 
/f, Cath. Ch. hJslions in coiintrius where 
llonmu tJatholleisin luis made hut little pro- 
giX'SK or has deelliied. anil where the con- 
vertH are not brought into any regular 
church order, who have no actual see. hut 
are consecrated as If they had, under the 
fiction that they ru‘c bishops in hiicccssioii 
to tlioHi* who were the actual hisliopH in 
places a here (‘hristianity is extinct nr al- 
most so. us ID Syiiu, Asia Minor, and the 
iiortlicrn coast of Africa Such titles arc 
given fill instance to missionary liisinqis in | 
countries imperfectly t'iiristiaiii/cd. and 
were formerly given to tiic lloman (‘atliolic I 
idsiiopH in Itritain, tlie liislmp of tlie nortli- | 
orii district of •Sentiand up to ]s7h liaving i 
the title of llisliop Ilf Nicopolis. Tiic aHsiiiiip- I 
tloii liy lloman Catiiolic lusliops of titles 
borrowed from towns or districts in Kngland 
gave rise in IKriU to tlie Kcclesinsticai 'I'itles 
Iiil1(l4 mid lit Viet, cap l.\ ), pniliiiiitingtlic 
constitution of pretended prnviiices under 
a iieiiHlty of ClhO; liiit this act lias iiecn 
allowed to remain a dead letter A ]iart 
of a lady's dress, eonsisting of a pad worn 
on tlie iiaek-i>urt of tiie waist, and designed 
to give proniineiiee to tlie skirt, a liuslle 

If. I»y her ht\ho/>, «»i Iwr 'Kr.u * ' aloiir, 

A Kc'iuiiiii' l.nly or ii I liur<.li 1% kiiiiwii y <1 | 

4 A cant word fora mixture of luirned wine, 
leiiioiiH, oranges, and sugar. 

llrnniitliG iauiilorii were ilrmkiiii* <1 bowl of /o r/ir*/ 
tot'odicr JUtAvHt, I 

fi A name common to liemipp'rous inscets ! 
of the division lieteroptcra, fmnily Corisiie. j 
1'liey are injurious to fruit by piercing it. I 
and liy the intoleruhlo odour tlicy emit j 
Called also UiMhop'it JUitrr i 

Blshopt (lilsii'iip), vJ 1 To confirm; to ad- 
mit solemnly into the ehun'h. 

'I lirv arr prn)iliiiii« , iiii|ii rf«*i’t, oli ' ton hail | 

I' ki.r|i( I oiihrm'il ami ht\ho/^/^rii by Uicc. Donne 

•i To receive formally into favour. 

Ami rliohc to Itrnr 

riic iiaim* nl fool i oiiliriiicil ami btsHoped liy thr fair 
/It vden 

BlBllOp(l>iHh'iip).v f. I Prolialily from Dnthttjt, 
tile mtnie of a horse-tlealer 1 In yVirricrj/, 
to use arts to make an old horse look likt; a 
>oiiug tine, tir to give a maul appt'nrniice to 
n hatl horse In order to tleeeive pnrclinHci*s 
Bilhopdom (hish'iip diiiii). n Jiirisdietioii 
of a blsluip, episeopiitc; iipiseoime> 

lie woiilil nrruiiuir tis til.tt tlic Muirt-ssioii and 
divinr nt;til of liutli been iinqiicstion.ibU 

lhroui:li nil ages Miit.’n 

BlShopeM (hisirnp-es). n The wife of a 
iiishop. Thackernp 

Bllhoplet (l>i>h'up let), n. A small or inslg- 
nitlcant Idshop. Thaekernp 
Bilhoplike (iiish'up lfkV a Kesemhliiig a 
bishop; beluiigirig to a bishop Frrnnau. 
BlBhOpUng Odsii'tip liug). 11. A little, iiiean. 
or iirtltry hlsliop Kc/cc AVr 
Bisnoplyf (hish'up-io.udr in the mminci 
of a liisnoi 


2.t The chaige of instmeti^ and governing 
in sniritnal concerns. ^Efis bwioprie let 
another take.’ Acte i. 20. 

BlgllOP*8-cap(bifdi'ups-kap),n. Mitre>wort; > 
the name of two species of Mitella (nat. ; 


Btoboplyt (hish'up-lt). a llishtiplike, epis 
co]inl 

rpisiopni, which has ),upplAnte<l , isoiilx a 

Latin word in an l-nchsh dress. .//•/» f'en.n 

Bishopric (liisirup-rlk), n \ltuihitji. and rn\ 
Jiinsinction A Sax rf<v. 1) rijk, <» rciVA. 
realm, dnuiiniuii ] 1 The olllee or dignity 
of a bishop, till* district over which the 
jiirfsdk'tion of a bishop extends; a dioceai> 

A virtuousa onian sliould reject marrugr asa giHKi 
man dae^ a Hffto/ru. but 1 would advis<> neither to 
penast in refuslnii: etddtsen. 


the name of two species of Mitella (nat. ; 
order .Saxifragaccic) which are natives of ) 
the United States: so called from the form 
of its jMid when youtw. * And biihop'»-caps 
have golden rings.’ Ijongfellow. 
Blshop’s-isourt (idsh^ups^Ort), n. In Eng- 
land an ecclesiastical court held in Uie cath- 
edral of each tiiocese, the judge whereof is 
tlie hisiiop's chancellor, who judges by the 
civil canon law. 

Bl8hop*8-lawn(hish'ups-lgn),n. A fine kind 
of lawn used for the sleeves of bishops’ vest- 
ments 

Bishop * sleeve (hisli'np-slev), n. A pe- 
culiar wide kind of sleeve worn by ladies, 
so named from its resemblance to the lawn 
sleeve worn by bishops 
Bishop's- lenc^ (hisli^ups-length), n In 
‘ftaintlufj, canvas measuring 58 inches by 04. 
Tlic liiilf-hishop measures 45 inches by 50. 
Bishop-stool (liish'up-stol), n A bishop’s 
si‘(t or s(‘at 

Arcordmg to a rustom in which wp differed from 
c.oiitincnt.'il tlmriiies and straUigely agreed with our 
( eltii ueighlioiirs, tlic tLiiipiiral cajiital wak not 
III early times tlic sctit of the Niho/-itooi 

J. A Freeman 

Bishop- weed, Bishop's- weed (iiish'up- 
wetl, Tiish'ups-wctl). w. 1 ^Igopmiitnn Po- > 
dagrnria (Set* (JouTW’oitT.) in Scotland it 
is popularly lielieved to have reeeiveti this 
iiiinie from tiic exi'ceding diftieulty of extii - 
liatiiig it —2. A naiiic given to the plants of 
tile genus Arniiii 

Bislllcate (hi-sil'i-kat). n. iPrefix fit, and 
Hilicate \ A compound cuiitaiiiiiig two atoms 
of silicate ! 

BlsillclUOUS (hi-siri-kwns), a [L hi, twdee, . 
and Hduiua, u poti J In hid. having seed in i 
two puds. 

Bisk (bisk), n (Fr hist/uv, prohiUily from 
L. biimoHufi.] Soup or lu'otli, mntlc by boil- 
ing several sorts of meats together * liinkK 
of flsli ' ifr. H' King 
Bisk, Bisque (bisk), v | Fr. hmjvr. from 1 1 
binm. It gaiiiiiig-place J Odds tit teiiiiis-pluy, 
speciflcall>, a stroke allowed to the weaker 
player tti euiialize the parties 
Blskett (his’ket). n. A biscuit. 

Blsmer, Bl8mare,t n- (A. Sax buoncr, re- 
proacli, from the verb hinmerian, to 6c- 
mnrar, lit. to smear with fat or tallow, 

A Sax Kiiterc, fat I Abusive B))eeeli 'Itak- 
hltynge iiiul 6tVuMcr.* Pirra /•lawman. ‘Ful 
of hoker, anti of bUtmare.’ Chaucer Spelled 
also BUtuemare. 

BlsmUlah (his-mil'la) (Turk . in the name 
of (iodlj An adjuration or exclamation 
uoninion itinong the Turks. Sometimes 
written Bizmellnh 

Bismuth (his'niutli or hiz'inuth), n. [(r 6ur- 
mvth, wumiuth, O (} wenewnt ] Chemical 
sym Hi At wt 2l»; sp. gr P 8 A metal 
of n yellowish or reddish- white colour, and 
a lamelliir texture It is somew-hat harder 
than lead uiui imt malleable, when cold 
iieing BO brittle ns to break easily under the 
hammer, so ns to lie reducible to {Hiwtler. 
Its internal face or friu’.tiii'e exhibits lan?e 
shining plates variously ilisposed It fuses 
at 470" Fahr , and expands considerably as it 
hardens It is often found in ii native state, 
crystallized in rhombs or octahedrons, or in 
the fonii of flendrites, or thin laminae in- 
vesting the ores of other metals, particu- 
larly cobalt. Bismuth is used in the eoiii- 
jiositloii of pew'ter. in the fabrication of 
I nil Iters’ types, luiti in various other metiil- 
lie mivtures F.ight parts of bismuth, 5 of 
. lead, and 8 of tin, constitute the fiisihlo 
metal soniotimcs called Newton’s, from the 
discoverer, which melts at 202“ Fahr . and 
' may lie fieu'd over a candle in a piece of still 
paper without huniiiig the paper, it forms 
the liasis of a synipntlietic ink; and ii deri- 
vative frtmi it is used in iiicdicine — Butter 
Ilf bi*muth. an old name for the chloride of 
liisniutli' Maguitrry qf butmuth, the suiini- 
trate or basic nitrate of liisinuth, W'hieh is 
used ns a paint and as a cosmetic Called 
also Pearl White, /•earl /•omier. 
Blsmuthal (bts'tbizOninth-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or eoin|Mised of bismuth 
Bismuth-glance (hisXbiz'imuth-glans). *». 
An ore of bismuth - /•nematic butmuth’ 
glance is a sulphide tif bismuth; anti aeicular 
butmuth -glatu'e is the same as ueetlle-ore 
(which see) 'llie hiemuth-i/tance of the gold- 
tieltls at Chesterfield. Htiiith Cartdina. con- 
sists of hydrated carbonate of bismuth with 
earth> admixture 


Blgmuthic (bisXbizTmuth-ik). a. Partsining 
to bismuth. 

Biimnth1n,Blimntliliia(blsXbte7muth-ln). 
n. A native sulphnret of bismuth. 

BUnnutlllte (bir(bizOmuth-It). n. Native 
carbonate of bismuth; a white, dull green, 
or yellowish mineral. 

Bismuth-ochre (bi8'(biz}muth-A-k6r),n. An 
earthy ore of bismuth found in Cornwall, 
consisting of oxide of bismuth, with admix- 
ture of oxide of iron, carbonic acid, and 
water. 

Bisognot (be-8on'y5). n. [It.] A person of 
low rank; a l^eggar. Written also Beztmtan, 
/iefiHvgne, Ac. * Spum’d out by grooms like 
H base biaogno ’ Chaptnan. * Iteat the bee- 
gognes that lie hid in the carriages.’ Bnnue. 

Bison (bPson). u. [L. bison, buontis. Or 
bison, a bison, a name probably borrowed 
from the ancient Germans; G. wieent, O.H G. 
wisuntfWisant, A. Sax xoegend, Icel. einoutr. 
The name seems to mean the guide or leader 
of the herd, from (4 iceigeu, Icel. visa, to 
show, to direct J The name of two bovine 
quailnipcds. Bag or Banaeme bigvn being 
the Euroiieun hisoii or aurochs (which see). 



Aiiieru.iii rii-f)ii i/inon amertcanns) 

Bigoii itmencaniig tlie American bison The 
lattei iH UHiiiilly i»ut impropurl} eull(»d the 
hulfalo, the liutiiilu proper being a distinct 
species peculiar to the warmer climates of 
the eastern continent The American bison 
is a wild animal, with short, black, rounded 
horns, with a great interval between their 
bases On the shoulders is n large hunch, 
consisting of a fleshy substance The head 
and huncli are covered with a long undulated 
fleece, of a rust-eoloiir, divided into locks. 
In wdnter the whole body is covered in this 
manner, hut in summer the hind part of the 
body is nuked and wrinkled. The tail is 
uliout a foot long, nuked, except a tuft of 
hairs at tlic end. The fore parts of the body 
are very thick and strong ; the hind parts 
are slender and w'enk. These animals in- 
habit the interior parts of North America. 
Bispinose (hi-spin'6s). a [L bi, two, and 
gjnna, a spine.] Armed with two spines: a 
word used especially in zoology 
Bi8(iue(i>isk), ft [Fr See Biscuit.] 1. Same 
as Jiutetiit, in potten* 2. A variety of un- 
glazed wiiiti' iMireeliiin. much employed for 
statuettes, Ac 

Bisque, n. see Bi.sk, odds at tennis-play. 
Bisselt (liisi), v.t Same as /lezzle. 
Bi8Bemare,t n same as Biemer. 
Bissextile (his-seks'tll ), n [More properly 
spelled bigextile, from L bigextilig {annug% 
leap-year, lit a year eontaining a doubled 
sixth, from bi, twice, and sextus, sixth, 
hci'anse the sixth day before the calends 
of March, or according to our calendar 
the twenty -fourth day of February, was 
rei'koned twice every fourth year, a day 
(the bigextug) lieing intercalated ] Leap- 
year . every fourth year, in which a day is 
added to tlie month of February on account 
of the excess of li hours which the civil year 
eoiitains above 3fl5 days. This excess is 11 
iiiintiies 8 seconds too much; that is. it ex- 
ceeds the real year or annual revolution of 
the earth Hence at the end of every cen- 
tnr>' divisible by 4 it is necessary to retain 
the bissextile day. and to suppress it at the 
end of those centuries widen are not divis- 
ible by 4 

Bissextile 0>is-seks't!l), a. Pertaining to the 
)eai>-.voar 

! Bisson t (his'son). a [A Sax bisen, near- 

> sighted, blind.] l^rliliud. * Bisson rheum. ’ 

1 Shak 

> BistlpiHed (bi-stip'Qld). a. [L. bi. twice, 

and gtijmla, a stipule.] In bot. having two 

; stipules 


Fate. fkr. fat. fgH; me. met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; t&be, tub, bull; oil. pound; 


ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Rlftort (bis'tort), n. [L. historta ‘ bit, twice, 
and tortw, twisted.] A plant, Polygonum 
Birtarta: so called because of its twisted 
roots. Popularly culled Snakeweed and 
Adder’»-wort. 

Bistoury (bis Hp-ri), n. [Fr. &uttoun.1 A 
sulcal instrument for making incisions. 
It is either straight and fixed in a handle 
like a knife, or its blade turns like a lancet, ' 
or it is crooked, with the sharp edge on tlie | 
inside. j 

jUstro, Bister (bis't^r), n. [Fr bistre: of | 
unknown origin ] In painting, burned oil i 
extracted from the soot of wooil; a brown ! 
pigment. To prepare it, soot (that of beech 
IB the best) is put into water in the propor- 
tion of 2 lbs. to a gallon, and boiled half an 
hour; after standing to settle, and while ^ 
hot, the clearer part of the fluid must be 
poured off to remove the salts, and the sedi- ! 
ment(whieh is bistre) evaporated to dryne.ss { 
lUsul(Ulte (bi-suFkat), n [L. bisulcm bt, j 
double, and sulcus, a furrow.] 1 Two- | 
furrowed. — 2. In zuul. cloven-footed, or hav- 
ing tw'o-hoofed digits, as oxen or swine. 
BlSUlCOUS t (bl-sui'kus), a Suiiie as JiistU- 
cate 

iiw me . . . Hsulcous . . . .ire tirrowed with 

open eyes, as other Sir T.Hrojt'ne 

BiSUlphate (bi-suVfat), n [Prefix hi, and 
gulphate.^ In chem. a salt of sulphuric 
acid, in which one-half of the lij'drogeu of 
the acid is replaced by a metal. 

Bisulphite (hi-surfit), n [Prefix hi, and 
indpfite ] In cheni a salt of sulphurous 
acid, in which one-half of the hydrogen of 
the acid is i-eidaced Ity a metal 
Bisulphuret (l>i sul'fu-ret), n (Prefix hi, 
and sulphureL] In chem. a compound of 
sulphur and atu)ther element containing 
two atoms of sulphur 

Bit (bit), V t pnd iV i)p bitted: ppr hitting 
'I'o put a bridle upon; to put the bit in the 
mouth of 

BitOdt), pret. A' pp of bite. 

Bit (idt), n. [From the verbal stem bite 
(wliich sec). In the sense of a piece it is tho 
A Sax Icel fnV/. a bite, ainorsel; <1 

htssen, a bit, a morsel ; in the soiiKe of part 
of a lu'idlc it corresponds to A Sax bitol, 1 ) 
bit, gebit, Icel bitill, bifull, (1 gehiss | 1 A 
Binall piece or morsel of food. ‘Oo and 
batten on cold bits ’ Shak - - 2 A small pic(;e 
of anything: sometimes used absolutely for 
a sniull piece of scenery suitable fora picture. 

His iiiaiustv h.is power to fjr.int .i p.itent for stiiinji- 
iufi rouiui dtfi of i op)ii.r Srvt/f 

Tlicrc arc s(*vi‘r.il .it V.ilmniitune to (lel4;ht nn 
artiit, cs|)rci<tllv at the fiitrrincc of the town, when’ 
a inai^nilii nil fni^'incnt of tin .iiti init w.ill forms thu 
furogroiiml tu suiiic po tiiri'siim lioiiscs 

,/. r; C 

Tlie word is often used in certain plirascs 
expressive of extent or degree; thus, ‘ a iuf 
oMcr' means .somewhat older, older to sonic 
e.vtent; 'not a bit,’ not a whit, not in any 
liegree, 'a good fufoldcr,'a good deal older; 
'a hit oj ii hiimolirist,' somewhat of a hu- 
mourist, to sonic extent a humourist 

Your c.isf IS lint a i/i/ (.Ic.ircr th.iii it was seven 
yi ars ago , / rtiuthm I 

My young rump.inion w.is .i hit of n pori, .i fitf of 
an .iriisl, a hit of a imisui.in, .tiul .i hit of .in 
actor 7 //ufi 

2 Any small coin; as, a fourpeiiny-fo 7 ; a six- 
penny-fo» 7 ; specifically, the name of a small 
Wc.st Indian com wortli uhoiit fivci»cncc, us 
also of a silver coin iMirrciit in the sontheni 
shitesof North America of the value of one- 
eighth of a dollar -4 The metal part of a 
bridle which is inserted in tho mouth of a 
hoi-se, an its appendages, to which the 
reins arc fastened 

\Ve have strirt st.itiites and most hiting Liw*;. 

Ihi; needful 6 tt\ and curbs to hc.tdstfong sO'fds 
S/iiiX 

f> The name f;oninion to all those exchange- 
ablr lioriiig tools for wood applied by means 
of the crank-formed handle known as the 
carpenter's brace The similar tools used 
for riietal. and applied by the tirill-bnw, 
ratchet, brace, lathe or drilling-machine, 
are termed drills or drill-bits. 'The variety 
is very great For wood tlie tyiucal fomi 
is the shell-hit (fig a), which is shaped like 
a gouge, for shearing the fibres round tlie 
circumference of the htde When large, 
tt is termed a gougednt, and w'hen small a 

S uilUhit. Sometimes the piereing end is 
rnwn to a radial i>oint, and it is then known 
as the spoon-hit Oecabionally the end is 
wilt into a seinieircular form hori/ontally, 
and it then becomes the duck-nose bit. 'The 
centre-bit (fig. b) is another typical form, of 
which there arc many modifications The 

eh, cAaiu; 6h, Sc. locA; g. <70; J,7ob; 


end is flat, and provided with a centre-point 
or pin, filed triangularly, and which serves 
as a guide for position, a sliearing edge or 
iiicker serving to cut the fibres round the 
margin of the hole, and a broad chisel-cdge 
or cutter to pare away and remove the wood 
within the circle defined by the nicker. The 



Bits. 


half-round hit (fig e) is employed for enlarg- 
ing holes in metal The rose-bit (fig. d) is 
cylindrical, and terminates in a truncated 
cone, the oblioue surface of xx'bich is cut 
into teeth like the rose-eoiiiitersink.nf which 
it is a modllh'utioii. It is also used for en- 
larging holes of consideriible depth in metals 
and hartl woods —6 The part of a key which 
enters the lock and nets on tlie holts and 
tumblers — 7 . 1 'lie cutting blade of a plane 
— To give a bit of one's wimi, to speak out 
frankly what one thinks of a person or a 
tninsactioii; to express on('‘s candid convic- 
tion w'itliout miieh reserve or delicacy: 
generally to the person liiinsclf, and in 1111- 
lliittering terms 

lit* h.iil yiTVO the hcHisr wh.it w.is ralh'tl a hit ef 
hts m ttui tm the siibiect. and hr wisheil very imith 
tliat lie would give them the whole ! ord utmf Ml. 

Syn. 1 ‘iccc, part, fragment, morsel. 

Bit, pret. of bid 

The Stewart btt the spices for to hie. 

Aitd eke the wine L haocer 

Bitch (bich), n. I A Sax ft tree. North K and 
Sc ft/Ar, Teel bikkja,Pn\i ftiA'Arc.n leniuhidog. 
For softening of the k stuinti tt» eh, ctunp 
birch ] 1. The female of canine animals, as 
of thu dog, wolf, and lox —2 A name of 
rcproacli for a woman 

John had not run a-inaddmc so long hud it not 
been fur an extravdg<int btUh of a wife /tehuthoot 

Bitchery (l>ich 6r-l), 11 Vileiiess or eoarse- 
nesH in a woman; unchastlty. Stanihurst 

Bite (hit), r t pret bit; ppr biting; pp. bit, 
bitten, [(’omnion to (ho I'eutonic languages; 
A Sax httan, leel hfta, 1 ) bitten, l)an. bide, 
(loth, beitan, (J bewzen; allied to h Jindo, 
fidi, Skr hhut, to Split Jtit, bitter, beetle are 
from this stem.) 1 To cut, break, or crush 
with the teeth, to use the teeth upon; to 
penetrate or seixe with the teeth 

Siiili sniihiig rogues as Ihesc, 

1 .ike r.its lift triti the holy i ords .'itw.un 

2 To cause a sharp or smarting pain to; to 
make to smart ; to pinch or ni)) as witli 
frost ; to blast, blight, or injure in various 
ways, as, pepper lutes tin* mouth * A frost 
that ftiV# the Hrst-honi infants of the spring ’ 
Shuk. 

All three of these .in dtsperal*- • thrir gre.it guill 
I. ike poison given to wfirk a great tiaic alter, 

Now 'g>S'* spirits Shal 

.*1 To take fast hold of. to grip or catch into 
or on, so us to act with eftect; tti get. juir- 
chase from. a.s by friction, as. the unclior 
bitfs the ground, the file hUes tho iron, the 
W'Jieids bite the lails 

Tin l.ist srrrw of tin r.i' k havin,. l>ecn tiirncrl so 
oft '11 th.it Its purrh.is< <. riiiiililed, .iiid it now turncil 
and turneil with nothing to l',u Intk^it\ 

4 'I'o cheat; to trick ‘Tlie rogue was ft»f.’ 
Pope :i In etching, toctirrode or eat into, 
by luina fortis or other acitl; us, to bite a sttjcl 
plate: generally with in; as, the plate is 
now bitten in - To bite the dust or the 
ground, lofall, to he thrown orstriuk down ; 
to be vuiitiui^h'd or huinhled 'His van- 
(liiislied rival who was to bite the dust tiefore 
him ’ ItiJiraeli — To bite, the thumb at a 
jierson. formerly u mark t»f contempt de 
signetl to provtike a (|uaiTe 1 ‘ Iio you lute 
your thumb at us*'' Shak. - To bite the 
tongue, to iiiaiiituin fixed silence 
So York must sit and fret and bttt his tnu^ue Shat 

Bite (bit). V i. 1 Tu have a liahit of biting: 
to injure by biting (»r euttiug, as if by teeth; 
as, the dog bites * J have a sword and it 
shall bite.' Shak 

It (wini.*) biteth like a serpent and stingcth hkr 
an .iddcr Frov xxni 

h. Ft. ton; ng, tu. (/ten; th. fftin; 


2. To loize with the teeth or mouth; to take 
' a bait. * This fish wiU ftste.' Shak. ‘Well 

bait that men may bite fair.' Beau. A FI.— 

3 . To take and keep hold ; to grip or catch 
into another object, so as to act on it with 
effect, obtain purchase or leverage-power 
from it. and the like; as, the anchor bUes; 
wheels bite when the teeth of the one enter 
into the notches of the other and cause it to 
revolve; the wheels of a hicnmotive do not 
lute when the rails are alippei^ with hoar- 
frost and the wheels revolve without ad- 
vancing; a file does not bite when It is worn 
so smooth 08 not to act upon metal. 

' 111 dry we.itlicr the mads rci|iilre to be watered 

j beiifrc being swept, so that the brushes ni.iy bife. 

' Mayhew 

- To bite at, to snarl or carp at; to inveigh 
against. 

No marvel though you bitf so hard at re.isons. 

You are so empty of them. Shak. 

Bite (hit), n. 1 'I'he seizure of anything by 
the teeth or with the month; s]>eeificHlly, 
tilt' sei/iire of a bait; us. thu lute of a dog; 
the bite of a fish 

1 Imsc known .1 very good fisher angle diligently 
four or six hours lor a river earp, .ituV not h.ive a 
bt/e /=. Il’atton. 

2 . The wound made l>y the teeth or other 
organ eonneoted with the month; as, a inos- 
(|uit(> ft/ 7 f' * 'J'hcir veiiom’d bite ' Dryden. - 

3 . As nineh us is taken at onee by biting; a 
inoutlifnl ; a liit; as. a lute of broad.-- 4 . A 
cheat; a trick; a fraud. 

ril tc.ich you n w.iy to outwit Mrs |nhnsnn; it is .1 
new.f.ingled wav ol bt mg witty, •ind they (.ill it a 
bite Sti'i/t 

f». A sharper; one who cheats Johnson 
[Huve.l-ti III letter -press printing, that 
part of the impression wliicli is improperly 
i>rintcd, owing to tlie frisket not being siifil- 
ciently cut away 7 'I’lic eiitcli or holil that 
one object or part of an apparatus has 011 
another; us, the lute of an anchor on tlic 
ground, the lute of the wiieels of a locomo- 
tive on the rails 

Biter (bit'll ), n 1 One who or that which 
bites; an animal given to biting; a fish apt 
to take bull ‘({reai barkers are no biters.* 
Camden * A bold biter ' iz Walton — 
2 One who tdieats or defrauds; one who de- 
ceives by wnv i>f joke. 

A t tUt I'. 0111 who l«*li . you a thing you h.ivi* no 
ri-asiiii to ill .bi hevo in ir>.<;ll, and. if you givr him 
irc'ilii, I.iughs III yotir iai ( .and triumphs tli.il In* hu-s 
ill I fMved yon Sfiet tutor. 

Biternate (bit^r'nat). a | Prefix bi, and 
ternuti | In hot ilonbly ternate, us when 
the princiiial petiole has three petioles, 
and tiueh of Jicsc has three Icallcts 
Biting (bit'ing). a shani; sevens cutting; 
pniigeiit. Him astir ‘ A fttft/if/ taunt ' Bp. 
JJopkiiih ' A biting afilietion.’ Shak 
Biting-in (bit'ing in), n In engr tlie not 
of eorrosion upon eopper, steel, glass. Ac., 
byiiiiua fortis or oilier acid, for the pnrposu 
of executing etchings, iMjniilintH, Ac 
Bitingly (Int'ing-li), tidv In a biting inoB. 
ncr, Burcasiically; sneeringly 
BitleSB (bitles), a Not having a hit of 
bridle 'lUtless Nnniidiuii horse ' P'anshawe. 
Bitmoutb (liil'moiith), n [ Hit and mouth j 
'J'lie bit, or that part of a liritlle whicli lu 
jmt in a horse’s month Bniley 
Bit UOben (bit nb't»en),n [liidiuii J A white 
saline snlistaiiee imported from India, a 
chloride of sodiiiiii, or coninioii salt, fused 
with inyrohohin (l>y which it actjnlres some 
of tlie <|ua1itieH of the ft nil) and a poition 
of iron JUt iiohcn has been used in liidin 
from timi'H of liigii anti<|nity. and is applied 
to an infinite variety of punioses It it 
reganhni as a speeifb ft>r almost every Uh- 
onler 

Bitore,t n. A bittern Chaucer 
Bito-tree (be'tb-tre), n See IlA.IILI.1. 

I Bitrent,! 7/p. (Prefix hi ftc, ami trend, to 
I turn nunnl, as in A Sax trendel, a sphere.] 

I Twisted, carried round Chaucer 
' Bit-BtOClC (bit'stoJv). n The handle or stock 
I by whicli u holing Idt is held and rotated; a 
! brace 

! Bitt (bit), n ( Perhaps from same root as 
fti/c; comp ltd a cross-beam tirglrdef 
in a house tirshlp, also an eye-tooth ] Sant 
I a pit^ee of wood or frame secured to Uic 
deck, on wliieh to make fast the eahles. 

' Bitt (bil), c t Sant tojiut round the hittp; 
, as, to ftt 7 / tlie eubic, in order to fasten it or 
to slack It out gradually, which is called 
veering atrng 

' Bittaclet (bit'u-kl), n A binnacle 
I Bitten (bit'll), 7/7/ of bite In but temiiiiated 
hiiddenlyandin-egularly, premorse: applied 
to leaves anti rta/is 

w, trig; wh, wh\y\ /h, anire - Sec Kky. 
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81tttr(lilt't6r),a. [A Bbx friter, from biean. 
to bite, from cansinff the tongue to nnart; 
■o in the other 1 eutfinic languages. Icel. hitr, 
Ooth. haitrM, D. G. Dan and Sw. bitter, hit- 
ter] 1 Having a peculiar acrid, pungent 
taste, reseniiiling that of wormwood. 

AH men are agreed to call vinegar kour. honry 
sweet, and aloes fit/ten Hurke, 

2. (Characterized 1)y keenness or sharpness 
of sensation or emotion; characterized Ity 
poignancy, severity, animosity, pain, grief, 
or the like; as, (a) cherishing or exhibiting 
hate, anger, or severity, cruel; seven*; 
harsli ; stem. * Jiitt^rmt enmity ' Shak. < 
‘ tiifter enemies ’ Watte (b)BtiaiT), as words; , 
reproachful; sarcastic. 'Hitter taunts.’! 
Shak. (c) (Causing pain or smart to the sense | 
of feeling; piercing; ]»ainful, Idting 'Ihttei 
blast.' Itrjftien. (d) Distressing, calamitous, 
poignant, ns, a hitter fate 

I.ove, art thou swrrt? tliRii fiitfe*- dt'.ifli niii'.t Ik*. 

I.ove. thou .trt fitUet, bweet i-. dc.ith tfi iii«* 

Jrfinj) fiJ»/ I 

(e\ Mournful ; ns, a hitter cry lUtter ale, 
Acer, uclcnr.stniiig, highly-hopped ah:, 
of a pleasant liitter taste Hittet prnietfle. \ 
a term applied to certain firodiiets arising , 
from the action of nit ric ticnl upon animal and . 
vegetable nintters, and having an inteii.si*!.^ ' 

bitter tiiMli' hater chemical researelies have , 
shown that very ninny plants contain pecu- 
liar. «iften crystalli/able. coiiijioutids, having ' 
a latter taste, which are often doiildless the i 
active princiidc of tlie vegetable in which ; 
theyoccni. 'I'hc term is now restricted to | 
the' blown amorphous bitter e.\tract, gene- 
rally not of definite composition, got from 
many jdaiits liy boiling in wati'r, cv]ip<a*at- 
ing to dryness, and treating with alcidiol to 
remove resin. Ac. Ta the latter etui, to the 
last and ilirest extremity, iii death itself 
Bitter (bit'lCr). n 1 Anything bitter 


Sunir/'il'^reorrthcllnwurMts. huhlillia; vnioin Ihni*'. 

Hpccilh’iilly *2 A bitter nicMiicine, as a bit- 
ter bark or root, or an iiifiision imnie from 
it Bee Hrrruus. 

Bitter (bit'W'r), «. I See IliTT 1 Saat a 
turn of the cable which is round the bitts 
Hifter-eiul, that ]iart of a cable which is 
abaft the bitts, and therefon* within board, 
when the ship rides at anchor 
Bitter* almond (bit'tei>a iiiiind), a The 
bitt>i'r variety of Aviiftnlnlur eoniaiimU 
Bitter-apple (bit'tcr ap 1). n A name ap- 
plied to the bitter-gourd (which sec) 
mtter-aill (bitT^r-ash), n A tree, Snanr- 
uba amara, a native of the West Indies, the 
root bark of which is used as a tonic 
Bitter-blaln (bit'ti'r blan), n A name given 
by the Creoles in (iiiiana to Vamielha di/- 
funa 

Bitter -cucumber (bit'tcr-ku'kum-biir), « 
'I'he same as Hitter tjaurd 
Bitter -damson (bit'ti'^r-thim'/n). n The 
aaim* as tiittera^Kh 

Utter-earth (bit't«':r-('rth). n Talc earth ; 
calcined miigiiesia 

Bitterful,] a l''ull of bitterncHs Chaueer, 
Bltter-gOUrd (bit'tiM -gord, bit'ti'r gord), n 
A plant, Citrulhut Culoeitntlmt. called also 
Ctnoeiinth and CnltMiaiiitala. 'I'he fruit is u 
uiaiiy-secdedgourd.contiiiiiingu light spongy 
and \cr> bitter ]>iilp. A watery extract is 
made fmm this pulp which is much em- 
ployed as a purgative in the form of pills. 
Also called /*<//('/ wip/dc 
Bltterlna (bil'tt'r ing). n. A iweparation 
used by brewers lt> adulterate bcci 
Bitterish (bit't«>r ish), a .Soiiiewhat bitter, 
bitter in a imwleratc degree 
Bitterlshness (Idt'lci ish m s), n 'I he qua- 
lity of being nioderatt>l> bittei 
Bitter-klng (idt'tor-king). a In hot the i 
Sautinnen amara, a tree with simple alter- ’ 
mite stalked obovatc Icines, and small green 
tiow'ers disiawed in short axillary sjiikes. 
peculiar to the Molm*cas and the Fiji 
Islinids. 'Die root and bark, bruised ami 
macerated in water, are used m the I'aist as 
an emetic and tonic 

Bitterly (Idt'ter-li), adv in a bitter man 
Her. as. (ri) witli a bitter taste . a.>». 1 never 
felt anything taste nion* hittrrlu (h) Mourn 
fully : sorrowfully ; in a maniici expressing 

f oignant grief • And he went out and wei»t 
itterljf * Mat xxvi 7h. (e) In a manner 
tovi-rely leproachful . sharply ; severely ; 
ongi’lly; as. to eensmv hitterh) 'The Al- 
might> hath dealt very hitteri;i with mi‘ ’ 
Kiith I 2i» JSyn Ktvniy, shar'pl}. sourly, 
severely, cruelly, painfully. iKdgnuntly. an- 
grily, inteiisidy 

Uttem (bitt(!rn). n [OF, bitore, bittar. 


bittovr, Prov. E bitter, bitterbump, butter- 
bumfi, Fr. butor. Bp. bitar, 1). butoor, FI. 
putoor. Origin uncertain; the latter part 
of the word is probably the L, tavrug, a 
bull, a name which Pliny applies apjiarently 
to this bird (comp, also its German names, 
water-ax, margh-ox.oX‘heran,&e ); the other 
part is doubtful, comp. L. butia, a bittern. 
The Mod L hotavrtt-g is from bog taurug 1 
A name given to several gjallatorial birds 
of the family Ardoida* and genus Botaurus. 
There are two British speeies, the common 
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bittern (Hotaarag gteHarig), w'liieb breeds 
ill Hritain, and the little bittern (/> iinnu- 
tug), u native of the .South, and merely a 
Himniier visitor here Both are becoming 
eompiiratively rare, from the extension of 
eiiltivatiuii and the drainage of nmrsbes 
'I'he eommon bittern has long legs and iiei'k, 
and Ktiilks among reeds and sedge, feeding 
iqion fish It makes a singular booming or 
drumming noise, called by Dryden hampitaj 
(wiiencc the provincial name hutletdnnap; 
eoniparc the Seoteh name mire-drum). The 
Amerieun bittern is H lentiftimmag 
Blttern(bit't(*ni), n f From hitter ] M n galt- 
leorkn, ihe brine I’emaining after the salt is 
eoiieri'ted. This being ludi'd ofl, and tin* 
salt taken out of the ]mn. is ixdurncd. and 
being again iNtiled, yields more salt It is 
used ill the )>repurntioti of Kpsom salt (the 
sulpliaU' of magnesia), of <>lanl>ev's salt 
(the sulphate of soda), and eontiiins also 
eiiloride of magiiesiiim.aiid iodine and bro 
iiiliu’ 2 A very bitter eonipoiind of quassia, 
eoeeiiluH imlieiis, liquorice, tobacco, Ac , 
used ill iidiilterating beer. It is also calleil 
Hittenmj 

BittemeSB (bit'ter-nes). n I'lie state or 
quality of being liittcr in all the senses of 
the word ; as, (« ) to the sense of t aste (h) To 
the boily generally; intensity, severity; 
poigiiaiiey ; as, the bitternegg of the blast ; 
the latternegg of pain (c) Animosity, iiii 
placability; malice, hatred. * 'I'lie (iif/ernm 
of auger * LtaajJelUne, 

Tlif .iiul .iuutiosity l»ct«ci»u the com 

iii.iiiilrrs \%,isMich tii.W .igicat p.irt ol the .iniiy u.i-, 
iu.uiiu’il {...tfiution 

(d) Aerimoii), asperity. 

Sli.»II l»c thus .'iRIiitnl in Ins wre.iks, 

HIn fits. Ins Ircii/y, .iiui liis hifterna r t Skai 

(r) Keenness of reproach; biting sarensni ; 
ns, tile bitternegg of tine's Iniigiinge. {/) Af- 
fliction; keen sorrow ; deep distivss •.'<be 
was in bitternegg of soul ’ 1 Sara i 10. -Jn 
the null a/ bitternegg, in a state of extreme 
impict} or enmity to (*od Acts viii 23 
Htgd o,f bitternegg. a dangerous emir or 
si'liisni tending to draw {lersuns to niHislast. 
Ileb xii 15 

Bltter-nut (bit'ti'r-iiut),w lnf«d XhvCarpa 
a mat a tswamp hickory) Tt pniduees small 
ami soiiiewhiit egg-shH]>ed fruits, having a 
tlilii flesh} rind, which never becomes hard 
or woody, the kernel is extremely bitter, and 
i^ not eaten by any kind of animal 
Bitter -oak tbit'ti'r-ok), n The Qnercng 
Cerng, a very eonmioii line oak-tree over the 
south-east of Kuro|)e. 

Bitten (bit'tery). n pi Bitter medichus 
geuendly, as eiiichona. quinine. Ac ; speoi- 
tleall}, a liquor in which bitter herbs or 
roots are steeiMnl. geiiemll} a iqiirituous 
liquor Bitter** are employed ns stomachics, 
aiithelmuities. and in various other cases 
Bitter-ealt (bit'ter-aglt), n Kpsom salt; 
sulphate of magnesia 

Bitter-epar (bit'tt^r-s]^r). n Rhomb-spar. 


a mineral that cryatallizes in rhomboids. 
It is the crystallized form of dolomite, or 
magnesian limestone. 

' Bitter-eweet (bit'ter-swet), n. l.ThcwoodT 
nightshade (Stdanum Dulcamara), a trail- 
ing plant, common in hedges in Britain, 
whose root and branches when chewed pro- 
duce first a bitter, then a sweet taste. Its 
small scarlet berries, resembling red cur- 
rants, though not absolutely poisonous, are 
; not safe Its leaves arc strongly narcotic — 
2 A variety of apple; bitter-sweeting. 
Bitter -BweetinE (bit't6r-swet-ing), n. A 
' variety of apple which has sunplied many 
allusions to the poets. Called also Bitter- 
Hweet. 

Thy wit is a very huter-svfeettng. Shak. 

Bitter -vetch (bit'tdr-vech). n. A name 
poimlarly apjdied to two kinds of legumiu- 
I ous plants- (a) Ervum Eroilia, a lentil cul- 
tivated for fodder; and {b) all the species of 
the genus Orobus. now frequently included 
in the genus Lathynis Common bitter- 
vetch is tJ tuberogvg The root bears tubers 
whicli are eaten in gome places. 
Bitter-weed 0>]t't(^r-wed), n. in hot the 
; A mbrugia arte mmirf olio. 

\ Bitter-wood (bit't^r-wqd). n The timber 
of Xiflnpia glabra, and apjdicd as well to 
ibe otlier species of Xylopiu, all of them 
' being noted for the extreme bitterness of 
tlieir wood. 

Bitterwort (bit'tcr-w6rt), n. Yellow gen- 
tian (dentiana Intca), so called from its re- 
markably bitter taste 

Bitt-heads (bit'hcd/). n pi Navt the up- 
right pieces of timber let in and bolted to 
I the beams of tw’o decks at least, ami to 
' w'hieb the cross-pjeces are let in ami bolted. 

; See BiTT 

I Bittixig- rigging (bit'ting-rig'ing). «. A 
I bridle, siireiiigle. liaek-stra]) and crup)>cr 
placed on young horses to give tliem a good 
I cam age. 

! Bittle, Beetle (bit'l, be'tl), n. A wooden bat 
for beating linen; a beetle (Scotch. | 

Aroint yt,>t liiiinuT, out of .'in huiiest house, or, 
shiiiiu* f.r UK ' Imt I'll t.ikc tht H/Ui tt> you 
S/r H' 

Blttlin (bit'iiii). n [ITov K] A milk-bowl. 

( t'ivikc 

BittOCk (bit'ok), n [Dim of bit J A little 
bit, a short distance Sii H’ Scott; Mrg. 
(yore [Seoteli | 

! Bittour,i Bittort (bitTi!*!), u 'I'lio bittern. 

' Wlieiv hawks, scu-ow'ls, and long-tongued 
' bittourg breil.’ Chapman 
, Bltt-Btopper (bit 'sti ») »•(*?). n Na nt.n rojie 
j rove through a knee of tlic ridiiig-bit, and 
used to elineh a eahle 

Bltumet (bi-tiim'). a Bitumen ‘Hellebore 
and black bitume ' Mag 
Bltuxne t (bi-tuni'),iJ t 'I'o ctivcr or besmear 
With bitumen 

Ue h.tvc .1 ihcst, heiicath the liatthcs, i.iulkcd 
liiul fitfiitneU Shitk. 

Bitumen (bi-tirmcii), n [L 1 A name given 
to a mineral substani’C of a resinous nature, 
enin]Kist’d princijiiill} of hydrogen and ear- 
lion, ami appearing in a variety of fonus 
wbieb pass into each fitlier ami are known 
)>} different iiunieK, fi*oni naphtha, tlie most 
fliiiil, to jHdroleam uml mineral tar, which 
; are less so, tlienee tn maltha, which is more 
I or less t'oln'siVL-. and lastly to agjihaltum 
and elagtie bitumen (or elateritc), w*hieh are 
j solid It bums like pitch, with much smoke 
, uml flame It consists of .s4 to 88 of carbon 
ami 12 to ]() of byili'ogen. and is found in 
i the eaitli, oeeuiriiig ]»rmeipally in the 
j see* indary . tcrliar}-, and alluvial formations. 
It IS a ver} widel} spread mineral, and is 
now largely employed in various ways As 
I tlie binding substance in mastics and ce- 
: inents it is use<l fur inakiiig roofs, arches, 
walls, eel liir- floors, Ac , water-tight, for 
. street and other pavements, and in some of 
its forms for fuel and for illumiiiating pur- 
jioscs 'J'lie bricks of whicli the walls of 
Bab} loll were built are said to have been 
cemented with bitumen, wliich gave tliem 
unusual solidity 

Bitiunlxiate (bi-tu'inin-at). 1 1 pret A pp 
bifuininattd : ppr. bituminatint/. To im- 
pregiiHte witli bitumen. ‘Hitununated walls 
of Bab}loii.’ Felthani. 

BltuminiferouB (bt-tu'min-ir"^r-us). a. 
[Hitumen. and L /ero, to produce.] Pro- 
dueiiig bitumen Page 
Bituminization (bi-tu'inin-iz-iV'shoii), n. 
Tile tnuisfonnatioii of organic matters into 
bitumen, as ihe conversion of w'uod. by 
natural processes, into several varieties of 
coal. Pu'ie 


Fate, fkr. fat. fnll; m£. met. In^r: pine, pin; note. not. move; tube, tub, bqU; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune, y. Sc. fey. 
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Bttumlnln (bi-tfl'min-Iz), v.t pret. & pp. 

ppr. bituminizing. To form 
Into or impregnate with bitumen. Page. 

BitumlXlOUB (bi-tO^min-us), a. Having the 
qualities of bitumen; compounded with 
bitumen; containing bitumen. Page. 

Near that htuminous lake where Sodom flamed. 

Ahlton. 

^Bituminous eemenU or bituminous mastic, 
a cement or mastic in which bitumen, espe< 
daily in the form of asphalt, is tlie most 
important ingredient- Bituminous coal, a 
name applied to the coals which yield a 
large percentage, varying from 10 to 60 per 
cent, of bitumen. It includes pitch or 
caking coal, cherry-coal, splint-coal, par- 
rot or caniiel coal, coking coal, brown-coal, 
&c. They are softer and lighter than an- 
thracite, duller, and moi'c purely black, and 
are called drg or fat, according to tlicir 
richness in bitumen. — Bituminous linut- 
stone, limestone of a lamellar structure, 
susceptible of polish, of a brown or black 
colour, and when rubbed cinittiiig an un- 
pleasant smell I'hat of Dalmatia is so 
charged with bitumen that it may bo cut 
like soaip. —Bituminous shale, or bituminous 
schist, an argillaceous shale mucli impreg- 
nated with bitumen, and very common in 
the coal-measures It is now much worked 
for the proiiuction of imrattino and other use- 
ful products — Bituminous springs, springs 
impregnated with petroleum, naphtha, tV'c 
In Pennsylvania. I’crsia, and other regions 
there are iiumerous springs of almost piu’e 
petroleum. 

Uvalye (bPvalv), n. [Prefix bi, and Lat. 
valna, a valve J 1. An animal of the inollus- 
coUH class, having two valves, or a shell 



llivaUc .SJu'll Ilf i ///.</// 

A. \.ilvr n. Left A, JJ, Thickness 

C, Dnrbitl in.it)'in D. Vciitr.il ni.irgin I . Anti rmr 

side or front niargin 1 , I'ostcriur sidi or hinder 
iii.iriifin (,, ITiiilu) H. Hinge and hinge teetii 
n. Lardin.il tnuth a, [...iter.il teeth T Laj.iiiient, , 
h^'aiiienl pit or groin e J. l.unule K, Anterior ! 
niii',1 id.ir inipressimi L, Posterior imisi id ir tin ] 
prt'ssion M. F'.illi.il inipression N, Abdoiiiiii.tl I 
niiprcssion o. Sinus i., U, Height ur lire.idth. ' 
1 ., I . Length. 

consisting of two parts w’hicli open ity an . 
elastic liinge and are closeii by musclcH, ns 



bivalve Animal of Alya arettarta 


a. Anterior adductor muscle b. Posterior adductor 
muscle I, Ile.irt <f. Mantle uith its fiiiu;e r. body 
/. I'uot y, (dlls or liranchi.e h. Mouth, r. One of 
the labial tentacles, it, Lxhaicnt siphon /, br.itu.hi.il 
siphon 

the oyster, cockle, mussel, A'o Tt Is opposetl 
to nntvalve —2 In hot a pttricarp in which 
the seed-case opens or splits into two parts. 
Bivalve^ Blvalvulax (lu'valv, hbvai'vu-ier), 
a Having two vulvos; said esftccially of the 
shells of certain niolliiscs and of the scetl- 
vcssols of certain plants Sec the mmii 
Bivalved (hi'valvd), a. Having two vnh'cs 
BlvalvoUB (hi-vaPvus), a . Same as Bivalved 
Blvascttlar (bi-vas'ku-K‘r). a | Prefix bi, and 
L vasculum, a small vessel 1 Having two 
cells, compartments, or vessels 
Blvaulted fbi'vftlt-ed). a [Prefix hi, twice, 
and mult. ) Having two vaults or arclies 
Biventral (bi-ven'tml). a rPrefl.\ hi. and L. 
venter, a belly ] Having two l>ellies or belly- 
shaped parts; as, a biventral must'le 
BlVlpus t (bi'vi-us or biv'i-us), a [L birius 
- bi, twice, and via, way J Having two 
v^ays, or leading two ways * Bivious tlico- 
wms and Janus-faced doctrines ' Sir T 
Brtnene. 

ttvouac (bIvVak), n [Fr. bivouac, bivac, 
from (i beitoache: lit. by- or near-watch 


See Wake, Watch.] An encampment of 
soldiers in the open air without tents, each 
remaining dressed and with his weapons 
by him ; hence. Jig. a position or situation 
demanding extreme watchfulness. ‘The 
{ttvotMc of life.* Lotigfellow. , 

Bivouac (biv'd-ok). v.t. pret. dr pp bivou- ■ 
ached; ppr. bivo^iaehing. To encamp in the 
open air without tents or covering, ns an 
army on marcli or in expectation of an 
engagement. * Determined to bivouac there 
for Uio night.’ Irving. 

The Chasseurs Normandie arrive dusty, thirsty, 
after a hard d.iy*s ride, but c.in find no billet •ni.'ister. 

. . . Nomi.uiaie muHt even ^rt'onnr there in its dust 
and thirst. < atiyU. 

Blvouack, ti and v. Same as Bivouac 
Biweel^ (bl-wekMi). a. Occurring or 
appealing every two weeks; as, a biweekly 
magazine. Honiotimos, but erroneously, 
used in place of semi-weekly for occurring 
twice in the week. 

Biweekly (bi-wckliV adv. Fortnightly. 
Biwopen,! PP hiwepe, Umt is, beweep. 

Drowned in tears Chaucer. 

Bixa (bik'sa). n. [N'ative name 1 A genus of 
])laiits. lint order KIacourtiacen\ containing 
a few species of smalt tm*s nsitives of tro- 
pical America The pulp of the fruit of the 
Bixa Orellana affords the nruotto of coiii- 
iiierce. See ARNomt. 

Blxin (hik'siii). M. 1 ) The 

oruiige colouring principle of ariiotto It 
is got in small yellowish crystals - 2 A 
variety of uriiotto. having six to ten times 
the colouring power of coiiiiiioii uriiotlo. 
from (|uick(>r extraction 
Bizantlne. seo Hyzantine 
Bizard (bb'ard). n same as Bizarre, a 
variety of carnation 

Bizarre (In-zar'), a [FV .from Sp bizarro, 
gallant, hy Mahnsaidtoheof HiiMiue-lheriau 
I origin ] (hid . fanciful ; faiitnstical ; uhim- 
sical : unpolished * Bizarre mixture of the 
serious and comic styles ’ Hume. 

Bizarre (hi-zar'). n A variety of cnnintioii 
in which the Mliitc groutid-t'ohmr isstri|>eil 
with two colours, one darker than the other 
Blzlet (biz'D. V t. Same us Bezzte 
Blzmellah (biz-merin) Same us BismUtah 
Blab (Idah). vt pret A* pp Nabbed; pjir 
hlabhnifj [With the freq hlablwr, allieil to 
such fiords us lift Nabben, Pxxw Idahhre, 

(t plappern, to giihhie, also to Hud Ida- 
haian, u stutterer, blablter- or blubher-\ip' 

I jied, bubble, Nolt, Ac | To utter or tell in a 
thoughtless or uimecessni^ maimer what 
ought to lie kept secret, to let out (secrets) 

O. that dfli^jlitful rn);iii«’ «if lur tliiiiielits 
That NabbidUn hi with mkIi |>lr.isin^ cloqucncr 
S/iirX 

Blab (bla)>), ri To talk indiscreetly; to 
tatth‘; to tell tales *She must biii-st or 
Nab ’ Dryden 

Blab (hhib), n A imhhler; a tell-tale; one 
who betrays secrets or tells things which 
ought to be kept secret ‘ Avoid(‘d us u 
blah.' Milton * Show me a veiy iniiiiisitive 
iMMly.ril showyoiiaWflfr ’ Sir It L’Kstrnnye 
Blabber (blah'i-r). r I. [Frc(| convspond- 
iijg to blab J 1 'I'o tell tales ; to hlub ; to 
talk idly 

Now you m.'iy v*e how r.-isie it is to spr.-ik rt^ht, 
.liul not to hliihhfr like boors iii any specrh 

ft oofiraevhe 

2. To flh; to falter Skinner —S To whistle 
to a lioi'se Skinner 

Blabber (lilnb'er), n A tattler; a tell-tale 
Blabber-Upped (blab'er-bpt). a [See libAB, 
r t 1 Having thick lips; btublier-liiiiicd. 
Blabbing (blabbing), a Iluviiig the cbarnctcr 
of a bhd>, talking indiscreetly; tattling. 

• The blabbing eastern scout ’ Milton 
Blaxsk (bluk), a (A Sax blaec,hlac,]iltxv\', 
Jeel Makkr, O.II (» pluk, black ; from the 
adjective come A Sax bt4rc, Icel blek, Dan 
blrek, Sw blaek, L (J. hlak, blackncsH, ink 
(iriniiii coniK'ctK it with D and L (• blaken, 
to burn or scorch, (Jr phleyu, to luirii, Skr 
hhrdf, losliinc, believing tlie origiiiul int'an- 
iiig to he liIacknosM caused fire Bleak 
(A. Sax. fddr). blench, may iMMiItiinatidy from 
the same rout throngli a ditfereiit line of 
development | 1 (»f the darkest colour; 

the opposite of white A surface jier- 
fcctly black i.s absolutely incapable of re- 
flecting light, but the word is often used 
with lcs<% jirccision to signify ver>' dark in j 
hue, and. as uriplied to jiersons. more or less | 
dark in skin or < omplcxioii 
I spy .1 blark. suspi. lous, threatening cloud Shab, 
Utafk iiieti arc |>c.irls in beauteous Ltclics' rye^. Shai 
2. Destitute at light, or nearly so * In the 
twilight, in the evening, in Uie black and dark 


night.* Prov. vli. 0.— 8. Pig. dismal, gloomy, 
sullen, forbidding, or the like ; destitute t^f 
moral light or goodness; mournful; calami- 
tous; evil; wicked; atrocious: thus Shak- 
spero speaks of black deeds, thoughts, envy, 
vengeance, tidings, despair, Ac. -Black and 
blue, having the dark livid coloui'of a bruise 
in the flesh, which is accompanied with a 
mixture of blue 

Mistress bord . is beaten A/ark eutd blue, that 
you cannut sec .i white spot aUiut her. .YAciXr. 

[For a nunilier of compounds with this word 
as their first ineiiiber see lielow ; in a good 
many of these cases it is often printed as a 
separate word J 

Black (hlak). n 1. The darkest colour, or 
ratlier the negation of all colour; the 
opposite of white; a black dye or pigment 
or a hue produced by such; as, this cloth 
has a good black 'I'lie darkness of this 
t;olour arises from the circumstance that 
the Bulmtaiices composing or producing it 
absorb all the rays of light and reflect none. 
There niv sf'veral s]iccic8 of blacks used in 
painting, such as Frankfort black, of which 
there arc two sorts the om* a natund earth 
inclining to blue, the other made from the 
lees of Mine: ivory black, made from burned 
ivor> or bones: Siwnish black, from biinicd 
cork; harts' black, from harts' horns; lamp- 
black, from the smoke of resinous siihstaiiccs 
In her this (‘olour is t(*nned sable. - 2 A 
black jiiirt of sonu'thing, us the black part 
of the eye. the opening in the iris: in ojipo- 
siiion to the white ‘ The black or sight of 
the eye’ Sir K Piyhy A black dress 
oi mourning; as. to be elotlicd in black: 
freiiucntly used in the plural. 

Shiiiild I lint put nil NiuA'y wIumi lMiIi miu‘ hori* 

( niiivs uitli bih lyprcss ami devotes a tear. 

tier* u k 

4 A small flake of soot, such ns fall in 
crowded cities or around great maniifiie- 
tories ‘A fog out of doors that tastes of 
Narks ami smells of deeomituKiul frost ' Sir 
C, Young f> One With the face blacked or 
dlsgiiiHiul; Hj>ecineall>, a deer stealer 

The U .-ilth.iui /'i.oX’i .u hMi^tli lomimtted suth 
ciioriiiitii s, .h.it ^(ixrriiiiii III w.is foruul to iiiler- 
lere, with lh.it sevtrt .iiid saugum.irv .it I, tailed 
the ' UI.u k At t ' l.i/firrt 

6 A mumb(*r of one of the dark-coloured 
raees, a negm or other dark-skintUMl porsoti 
7. A slam oi smear * Defiling her white 
bin II of (‘liiistity with ugly Narks of lust' 
Botviey .s p! Ink used in i‘op)HTpliit(' 
printing, iireparetl from the charred husks 
of the grajie and tlu resiiluc of the wine- 
press • In black and white, (a) in writing or 
print; us, to ]>iil a statenicnt in black and 
lehite. (h) In the fine arts, done with lead 
pencil, charcoal, ink, A'c . on awhile ground. 
Black (hlak). r t 'I'o make black ; to 
blacken; as, to hlark boots, to black one's 
hainls ' Blacked the raven o'er * Addison. 
Black-act (blak'akt), 11 I'he English statute 
'.MJeorge I , whicli makes it felony to app(*ur 
armeil in any park or wan-en, Ac , or to hunt 
or steiil ilccr, Ac , with the face blacked or 
(lisgiiised ■ Black-acts, the acts of the Scot- 
tish parliament diiiliig the reigns of the five 
Jameses, of Mary, and of Juines VI., down 
to L'lHd or lf>87. Tliey were culled the hluck- 
acts from the circumstance of their being 
written in the Saxon character 
Blackamoor (hlak'a-nior), n \ Black, and 
Moor, in the meaning of black man or 
iiegio, fornnd'ly written also Naokinuor ] A 
negro; a black man or woinuii 

I < .in- not .111 sill- wiTv it btack-a-moor, Shtik 

Black-art (blukOlrt), n [ A tiuriic given to 
necromancy In the middle ages from the 
idea that the term was derived from i..L. 
nujromantia (L riigrr, block, and (Jr. viun- 
teia, jmipbecy, divination), wlicrcius nccro- 
tmincy is really from Or nekromantcia l(ir. 
nckros, u dead body, and maiiteia, divina- 
tion), of which the L.L form was a corrup- 
tion I Necromancy, magic; the art of be- 
ing aide to perform wonderful icats t>y 
supernatural inMuiH, (‘Specially means de- 
livcd from the assistance of the jiowers of 
evil; somctiim's ofiposed to an iimocent 
kind of magic the art or white magic. 
Black-ash < bluk'asli ). n. (;nide carbonate 
of soda 

Blackavlced, Blackavtsed (bink'a-vyst). a. 
|O.E. black a-vized- black, and Fr vis, the 
visage* 1 Dark-complexioned. fScoteli | 
Black-haU (blak'bgl), n 1. A eonipositioii 
for blacking boots, shoes, Ac.- 2. A ball of 
a black colour uH(*d in balloting, and denot- 
ing a negative vote. 


ch, (Aain; Ch, Sc. locfc; g, go; j,Joh; h. Ft. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, t/ilu; w, wig, wh, whig; zh. azure.— See Kky. 
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BlMklNai (blak'bAl). v.t To reject by 
potting block balli) into o ballot-liox, or by 
negative votes; to exclude by vote. 

He was btackbalUd at two clubs in sticcesslon 

rhacktray. 

Whence the verbal noun, hlaekhaUiiig. 

Your story or the Mafkhalltng amused me Lamb. 

Black-band (blak'bnnd). n The most valu- 
able kind of clay-ironstone (clay-carbonate) 
from which most of the Scotch iron isinanii- 
factiiruil It contains more carhomu'iious 
mutter than ordinary clay-ironstone, and 
sufficient to calcine the metal with a less 
ex)N)ndlture of fuel it ttcciirs in Imds in 
the coal-measures, and (‘ontuins Kxir 1b and 
sometimes even 30 per cent, of coaly matter 

BlaCk-baaa (blak'bas), Home as Huron 
(which see) 

Blaok-beer (blak'lier), n A kind of iieer 
manufactured at Dantzic It is of a tdack 
colour, and a syrupy consistence ('ailed also 
Dantzte lieer 

Blaek-beetle (blak'lie-tl). n. a cockroach 

Blackberry ( Idak'lic-rl ). n The berry of 
the brainldc (HuhuK /rut icosum), a popular 
name applied In different places to different 
species or varieties of thiK fruit. 

If rnisoir. wprr uk ph'iity .c. blai kbtrrtf\ I would 
atve no man n rr.isoii on compulsion Shak 

Blackbird (blak'li(^rii). n 'Die English name 
of a well known species of thrush (the 



liluLkbird {J'utdm A/truAi) 


Turduts Menila), cominon in Ifritaln and 
throughout Europe It is fully larger Ilian 
the coirinioii or song thrush, the male 
wholly of a black I'olour, except the bill 
and orliits of the eyes, which are yellow; 
the female is dark rusty brown. It feeds on 
Worms, snails, insects, fruits, A;c , and is 
rather a shy bird, generally keeping well 
under cover The male has a fine rich 
mellow note, buf its song has little compiiss 
<ir variety (>alled also if/<*rfc In America 
this name is given to diflereiit birds, as to 
iUv (rniciila ouMru/u. or crow blackbird, and 
to the (irintuH pluvnicruts, or red winged 
blackbird Hlnckbinitt is a cant term on the 
coast of Africa for a cargo of slaves 

Black-board (blak'bord). n A board ]iuinted 
black, used in schotds and lecture-rooms for 
wHtlng or drawing lines on for instruction 

Black-oOdlnglblak'liod-ing), a Betokening 
evil Voutiij 

Black-bonnet (blak 'bon net), n One of the 
iinnies of the reed-buuting 

Black-book (Idak'lmk). u One of several 
books, mostly of a political character, so 
called either from the nature of their 
conteiils or the ridoiii of their binding. 
Spi'clflcally, {a) a book of the E\chei|iier in 
Ktigland, said to lni\e been coinposeil in 
I17f> by (tcrvais of Tilbury It contain', a 
description of the I'ourt of Evcheiiner, .U 
officers, their rimk.H ainl pru ilcges. wages, 
peniuisites. and Jurisdiction, with the reve- 
Hues of the crown in nioney, gram, aiul 
cattle {h) A book eompilcil b> orih>r of the 
visitors of monasteries under llcnr\ \lll . 
eontaiiiiiig a detailed aceount of the etioi 
unties practised ill religious honse^. to 
I daekeii t hem and to hast eii their ilissol n t i> >n 
(Cl A book kept at some iiniversitie.-. as a 
register of faults and iiiiMloiiieaiiours. hence. 
to hr in one’s Muck hookis, to be in disfa\our 
with one (d) An anciout bmik of atlmiraliy 
law. always hehl to he of very high author 
ity, compiled in Uie ivign of Edward 111 
(e) A hook trt'atiiig of iiecroiiiancy. or the 
hluek-art. 

Blatik-browed (blak’linmdl. a Having 
black cye-hrows. gli»oni,\ . dismal; threaten- 
ing; as, a hlark-bruwrti gust />rydcn 
Black-brnib Iron-orc (hiak'hmsh 
ur), n. Brown hamiutite. eoiitainiug gii iH>r 
I'ont, of peroxide of irtui luid 10 of water. 
It is foiud ill the Kttrt'st of Dean, and is 
chiefly used for making tin-plate. 


Fate, fkr, fat, full; me. met. h()r; 


BUude-bryony (hlak-bri'o-ni), n. In botany, 
the TamuH eommuni*, a climbing plant with 
thick tuberous rnota which send up annual 
twining stems, which grow to a great length 
over bushes and hedges. The Juice of the 
roots was formerly used in the preparation 
of stiniiilatiiig plasters 
Black-burninB (hlak'lWirn-ing), a. Scandal- 
ous: always applied tfi Mhame. lHcot(:h.J 
Black-fsaaker (hluk'kang-k(^r), n. A disease 
ill turnips and other crops produced by a 
Mpeeies of caterpillar See ATHALIA. 
Black-cap (I dak 'kap), 71. 1 A dentirostral 

passerine bird, family Sylviadtc, the Cur- 
ruca atriMtpiUu, so called from its black 
crown It IS common In Britain and the 
rest of Eurofie, and conies nearest the night- 
ingale III sweetness of song.-^^. An apple 
rousted till black. 

Black-cattle (hlnk^kat-1), n. Cattle of the 
hoviiic genus reared for slaughter, in dis- 
iiiiction from dairy-cattle: used without 
reference t.o colour 

Black-chalk (blak'chak), n. l A mineral of 
a hluisli hlack colour, of a slaty texture, 
and soiling the fingers when handled: a 
variety of argillaceous slate, containing 10 
to If) per cent, of carlioii: it is used for 
ilrawing.— 2. A preparation of ivory black 
and fine clay. 

Black-coat (blak'kot). n. A common and 
familiar name fora clergyman, as red-coat 
is for a soldier. 

Black-cock ( Iduk'kok ), n One of the Eng- 
lish names for the heath-cfick, the male of 
the black-game or black-grouse, the Tvirao 
ti'trixui liiniitciiK. a gallinaceous bird, family 
'rctruonida!. The female is called a gray 
hrn, and the young art' named potdta. Jt is 
found ill various narts of England, and is 
aliundant in the Highlands of .Scotland ; in 
(icrmany. France, and Holland it is toler- 
ably plentiful. 111 Denmark, .Sweden, and 
Itussiii it nlHMiiids. 



llUu k cock {Ittraii Mrix) 


Black-country (blak kiin-tri), n Those 
portioiiN of the midland district of England 
which arc iii a iimnner hlackeiied and de- 
prived of verdure by tlie coal and iron in- 
dustries 

Black-currant (biak'ku-mnt). n IiihrH 
nittruni, a woll-kiiown garden-plant and its 
fruit 

Black-death (blak'di'th). n Tlie name given 
to an oriental plague which, origiiiating in 
('hinu, spread t>ver Asia and KuroiH' in the 
fourteenth century, elmnieteri/ed by iiillnm- 
niatory boils and black spots or petrehirr of 
the skin, indicating putrid decomposition. 
It last attacked lAmdon and Eughiud gene- 
rally In KkUl Ofi 

Black-disease (blakTIiz-ez), n The hlark 
plague or pestilence, the morbus niger of 
the iaitlii writers 

Black-dranght (hluk'dnlft). n A popular 
purgative medicine, eoiisistlng of the infu- 
sion of siMiiiH with sulphate of magnesia. 
Black-drop (Iduk'drop). n. A liquid pre- 
jiarntioii of opium in vinegar 
Black-dye (hhik'di). n A eompniind of 
oxide or ( 1*011 with gallic .acid and tannin. 
Black-earth (blak't^nhX » Earth of a dark 
colour, mould; humus 
Blacken (hlak'n), r f 1 To make black; to 
darken 

Thr little .lniiil grew and spread, .mil 
fHfd thr I.KC t'f the whole hea«en. .NewM 

2 Fig to sully ; to make infamous ; U> de- 
fame, t4» cause to api>ear vile; as. vice 
blackens the character 

1 rt IIS l-r-M him. let us b.\ttbr»t him, s.iul 
the mis. re.uii Harrison, of the bleMed king K,utfk 

Bla(2teil (Idak'n). r i To black nr 

dark. 'Air blackened, roUea the tliuuder' 
JtrydetL 

pin; note. not. move; tdlte, tub, bull; 


Bladkeiier(blak^n-er).n. One who blsckena 
Bladk-extxaet (blak'eka-traktx n. A pre- 
paration from cocculuB indicus, imparting 
an intoxicating quality to beer. 

Blackey, Blacky (blak'i), n. A black per- 
son; a negro. 

I wonder if the old blaekus do talk. T. Hughes, 

Black-eyed Odak'id). a. Having black eyea 
‘ My hUtek-eyed maid.' Dryden. 
BlackfeUow (blak'fol-o), n. Colonial name 
for a native Australian. 

Black-fish (blak'llsh), n 1. A flsh of the 
mackerel family found in the Mediterranean 
and on the coasts of Western Europe (Cen- 
trolnphus pompilvs). -- 2. In the United 
States, a fish fraught on the rocky shores of 
New England, the tauttig {Tautoga amerir 
cana).— 3. A name given to various whales. 
4. In .Scotland, foul fish or fish newly 
spawned The practice of fishing for aalmon 
during the nigiit with spears and by torch- 
light. and of taking salmon in the rivers 
when they newly come up to spawn is called 
blaek/ishing 

Black-fisher (blak'flsh-^r). n A poacher; 
one who kills salmon in close time. [.Scotch.] 

lly recruiting one or two latitiuliti.inan poachers 
and bhitky/rkrrt, Mr. II completed the quota of 
men which fell tn the sh.ire of Lady B Air H'.ScoU, 

Black-flag (blak'flag). n. The flag formerly 
asBiiined iiy pirates to intimate the doom 
their victims might expect. 

Black-flea (blak'fle), n. An insect of the 
iieetle tribe, injurious to turnips ; the Ual- 
tica nemonim of naturalists Called also 
Tiimip‘jU‘a. 

Black-flux (blak'fliikK). n A mixture of 
carbonate of potash iukI clinrcoal, obtained 
by deflagrating tartar w'itli half its weight 
of nitre* used in melting metallic sii I isiances. 
Black-fly (blak'lh). n. 'I'hc bean plant-louse 
{A phis Juba*) 

Black-foot ( Ida k'fiit), 7t. l (Pronounced in 
.Scotland blak'flt ) A sort of matchmaker; 
one who goes itetween a lover and his mis- 
tI^‘8s to pleiul the cause of tlie former. 
(.Scoti'h ]- 2 'Die name of a tribe of North 
American Indians 

Black-forest (blukTo-reBt). n A forest in 
(icrmany, in .Swabia, a pui*t of the ancient 
ilcrcyiiiaii Forest 

Blackfirlar (blak'fn-ar), n A friar of the 
Doiiiinicati ordci. (.'ailed also a y*ref//c(f n( or 
JUt'ftching Fuar, and in France Jacobin, 
.See liKNKlUrTlNK 

Black-game (blak'gam), n See Black- 
cock and (ilforsK 

Black-grass (bhik'grns), 7i A kind of rush, 
J linens bnlhostis 

Blaclq^uard (blak'gard). n [Fonnerly the 
scullions and lowest menials cfinnected 
with a great lioiiseliold, who attemled to tlie 
pots, eoals, Ac . looked after them when the 
iioiisehold moved from one plaee to another, 
w f>re called the blackguard, from their faces 
iM'ing 4)ften blackened or sniiitted Webster 
the liraniatist lias the following passage:— 

A Iniisv th.it within this twfiit\ years rode 

wall thf fiiiii i, not,/ m tht; iliikt- s carriage 'iiiongst 
'.pits .iml dripping p.iiis 1 

Holland. Fuller, Ac , use the term in the 
same way, but wc also And the devil's black 
guaid eaily spoken of, the jihrase being ap- 
plied to worthless characters as being the 
soldiei'h or guard of tht* tlevil, iiud it does 
not seem ch'ar in which sense the epithet 
w’as first used Either would easily give the 
mod(*rn meaning ] A man of coarse and of- 
fciisi\e manners; a fellow of low character; 
a scamp, a scoundi-el 
TIk* tioiip!, w|ii(.h he i c>iiiniandril were the greatest 
bi'atkguafiL on the of the e.irtli /V.y 1 ougt, 

BUKdeguard (blak'gard). a 1 Of bad char- 
acter. vicious, vile; low; worthless, said of 
jiersons and things ‘ A blackguani lioy.* 
Su'ijt ' Marking certain things as low* and 
blackguard, ami certain others as lawful and 
right ' T Hughes - 2 .Scuri'ilous, abusive; 
ns. blackguard language 
Blackguard (blak'gkrd), r t To revile in 
sciirriIi)iiK language (C'olltHi ] 
Blackguardism (blak'gkrd-izm).n. Tlie con- 
duct or language of a blackguard. * Wasted 
his fine genius in pamphleteering and black- 
nuartitsm * Craik 

Black^nuurdly ( blak 'gkrd • li ), a. Charac- 
teristic of a blackguard ; rascally; villain- 
ous; as. a hlacktruardly business. 
Black-gum (blak'gum). n, A North Amerl- 
eari tree (Syssa viUmta), 40 to 70 feet high, 
which bears a dark blue berry The woml 
is solid ami not ant to split, and hence is 
used for naves and in ship-buildiDg. It la 
also called YellMP-gum and Sour-gum. 


oil. pound; u, 9c. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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BlAlflC-baired (blakli&nt), a. Having black 
hair. 

IQa^-llMXted (blak^hrt-ed), a. Having a 
bl ack or nialiffnant heart. 

Blahk-bole (bUk'hol), n. Formerly a dun- 
geon or dark cell in a prison; now more 
speciflcally applied tu a place of conilncment 
for soldiers. The word is associated with a 
horrible catastrophe which occurred at Cal- 
cutta on the 18tli June, when 146 

Englishmen were confined in the i>lack-hole 
of that city by the Nabob Suraja Dowla, 
and all except twenty- two iierislied from 
want of air. 

Blacking O^li^k'ing). n A substance used 
for blacking shoes, variously made; any 
matter for making things black. 2. The 
name given by founders to a black -wash, 
composed of clay, water, and powilered char- 
coal, with which cores and loam-moulds arc 
coated, tu give the retiuisite smoothness 
to the surfaces which come into contact with 
the melted metal. 

Black-iron (blakl-6m), n. Malleable iron, 
in contradistinction to iron which is tinned, 
called white-iron. 

R Yu-pIriBh (blak'ish), a Somewhat black; 
moderately black or dark Jolivi 16. ‘Begin 
to be btaekinh. ' Holland. 

BULCik-jack(blak'jak), u. 1 A capacious can. 



Leathern Hint k j.n ks 

now made of tin, but formerly of waxed 
leather 

1 hero's .i De.'ichse.'-i of drink in the foll.ir. in whirh 

S oodly vossols he wnTki'd. .iinl in thi ini'ldh of tins 
ehij;«r apixsir the tops of lUi^oris .nid Mt/i./ttd 
like < hun-hes drowned tii the ni.irshes /vmo i'o* /•,' 

2 The ensign of a pirate li A name given 
by miners to blerufc, a iinncral called also 
Falne Galena. It is an ore <»f zinc in cornlii- 
uatiou with iron and stdphur , sulphide of 
Einc. --4. The Querenn nitjra, or barren talk. 
Black-knot (blak'not), n A fast knot, op- 
posed to rannhuj-knot. 

Black-lead (blak'led). n Amorpliotni gra- 

{ ihite; plumbago. See Cuapiutk. [lUack- 
ead is a misnomer as tlic mincrul contains 
no lead ] 

Black-leg (blak'lcg). a [Origin umlc- 
cided; probably fnmi the custom of racing 
men wearing black top-hoots ] 1 One wlio 
systematically tries to win money liy clieat- 
Ing ill connection with races, or with cards, 
billiards, or other game; a rook, a swindler, 
a welsher Sometimes contracted into 
Leff. -2. Same as Iilack-fjuart.er, a disease of 
cattle. 

Black-legglsm (hlak'leg ism), n 1‘ho arts 
or practices of a hlack-lcg, cheating, swind- 
ling. Bentley's May 

Bhick-letter (Idak'lot-Cr), n. The old Eng- 
lish or Gothic (diaracter, introduced into 
£iig1an<* 'ibout the middle of tlie fourtN'ciitli 
century, and in general use wiieii the art of 
printing was introduced ; the type used in 
early printed hooks, an imitation of this cha- 
racter still in common use in Germany. 
BlaCk-letter (blak'let-ery, « Written or 
printed in blaek-letter . as, a black -letter 
manuscript or liook 

Black-list (blak'list), a A list of defaulters; 
speeilically applied tf> printed lists of iiihol- 
vents and liaiikrupts, puidished (iflicially. 
l*rivat« lists, however, of a mon* searching 
character, are funiislteil by certain societies 
and private individuals to subscribers, with 
the view of enabling them to protect them- 
selves against had debts, frauds. Ac. 
BlaCUy (blak'li). adv. With a black or dark 
Appearance; darkly, atroclotisly ‘With 
visage grim, steriie looks and blaekely 
hewed.’ Mir for Mans. ' Deed.s so 6/acAr/i/ 
grim and honiil ’ Feitham ‘ ('I'lie gondola) 
glides along the water IcKiking blackly ’ 
Byrmi. 

BMkmall 0>lak'ma1), n [hit hlark-rent 
See Mail, rent 1 1 A certain rate of money. 


com, cattle, or the like, anciently paid, in 
the north of England and in Scotland, to 
certain men who were allied to robbers, to 
be protected by them from pillage. Black- 
mail was levied in the districts bordering 
the Highlands of Scotland till Uie middle of 
the eighteenth century. Hence 2 Extor- 
tion in any mode by means of intimidation, 

I as the cxti>rtion of money by tlireats of uccu- 
! sation or exposure, or of unfavourable criti- 
, cisni in the press.— 3. Formerly, rent paid 
I in plod lice, or in baser money, in opposition 
I to rent paid in silver; in Latin red it its nigri, > 
as opiHised to reditns albi 

Bladc-martln <blak'mar-tin). n. A name | 
sometimes given ti> the bird otherwise ! 
called the Swift ! 

Black-match (blakWch), n. A pyrotech- 
nic match or siionge 

Black-Monday (hlak'miiu-da), n. 1 Easter 
Monday. See extract. 

In the t4th of l-.ctw 111 the 14th of April, I'llward 
with his host 1.1 Jr before tlie titjr of I'ans, whith li.ijr 
w.is full (l.irk ot mist .mil hail, aiul so bitter luUI that 
in.inv men dioil on their horses with cold; wherefore 
unto this day it hath been called 

Then it was not for nothing that my nose tell a 
bleeding on IttacJtr-MoHiioy last .SAai. 


2 A term used among stdioolboys to ilesig- 
iiate the first Monday after holidays, when 
they return to their studies 
Black-monk (hlak'niuugk), n. One of the 
Benedictine monks 

BlaCkmoor (Idak'niur), n. Same as Blaeh- 
omoor. Bean tC Ft 

Black-mouthed (blak'mou'riid). a. Tsing 
foul <ir scurrilous hiiigiiage * Whatever the 
niost/ifat;A‘-ntonf/i‘d atlieists charged it witli ' 
Killnnjheek 

Black-naphtha (Idak'uap tha or blak'naf 
tha), n Petroleum or rock-oil 
Black-neb (Idak'nch). /I 1 a person disaf- 
fected to government; a democrat. [Scotch ) 

l.iltlf did I itiiagtiie th.it I was giving i.iiise tor 
nianv to think me .111 •■ikmiiv to tin king .iiid govern 
iiiiMit Hut so It was M.iiiv ol the heritors • on 
sidercd me a though 1 knew it not o<».Y 

2 A hlack-iioh. 

Blackne88(l»hik'neh),a The quality of being 
black, black colour; darknesH, atrotioiis- 
ncHS or eiionnity iii wickedness. ‘ .Night’s 
hlaekness ’ Sbak * Black iirs.s ns a sol id wall ’ 

' Tennyson ‘The very Wrtciriu'SN tif liorror.’ 
Lamb 

' Black-nob (b1uk'iio)>). n \ workman wiio 
I refuses to join a trades’ union . one who 
j works when the unionists are on sti'ike, u 
knoh-stiek. 

I Keports Win submitted from the i.inom works, 

I will! h showed th.it .dl the men etup|.i\«.<| bi the iron 
companit s were oii strike, with the exception of six 
SiOtMHun newcj>,i/>er 

! Black-ochre (hlak'b k«'r), n a variety of 
I mineral bhiek. combined with iron ami alln- 
; vial clay See under Mi.NKKAL 
i Black-peopled (blak'pc-pid). n inhabited 
} by black persons ' Black jwojded einjiii-e ’ 

! Sandys 

' Black-pepper (blak'iHqi-i'r). n The drle«l 
[ unripe fruit of I’l/wrniyrnm, uii Kast Indian 
1 clinibiiig plant, iiat order I’lperiieeie, iiiucli | 

■ iisetl as a condiment : 

i Black-pigment (blak'pig-ment). n A line, 

I light, cai'bomiceotissubstaneeorlaTnp-lduek, 
prepared ehielly for the niaiiufaeture of 
printers’ ink It is obtained by burning 
common coal-t.ar 

■ Black-pine (blak'pin). v Finns nnstriara, 

I a native of Austria, reinarkulile for its very ■ 
I long, dark, glossy leaves, and eontfiining 
more resin tiiiiii any other Kiiropetin tree 
Black-plate (hluk'plat), n >Shcet-iron jilute 
liefore it is tinned 

Black-pudding (hluk^pUfl-ing), n A kiml 
of sausage made of blood, suet, Ac.; Idood- 
pudding 

And f.it blatk-fuHdtnyi prop/r food 

I’lir w'.trriors that delight III uIimuI Il\*dihra\ 

Black-quarter (biaklcw'ar t^r). n An en- 
/ootif apoplectic disease is'etiliai to cattle. 

, indicated b> luiiiciiess of th»* fore-foot and 
Idackiiess of the fle.sh It is not eontagious, 
but 111 wanii weather is atteiidfMi by tlie 
development of a blood ladsoti, fatal to man 
and tile lower animals t’lUlefl also BUirk-leg, 
Unnrter-evilnr Quarter-ill, and Blaek-iniaul 
BULCk-rod (blak'rod). n In Englaml, the 
usher iadongiiig to the onler of the Garter, 
BO called from the black roil which he car- 
ries He IS of the king’s chamber and usher 
of parliament His full title is Gentlenmn- 
uslier of the Black Rod, and his deputy is 
' styled the Yeoman -usher They are the 
, otlicial messengers of the House of Lords; 


and either the gentleman- or the yeoman- 
usher summons the commons to the Uouae 
of Tzirds when the royal assent is given to 
bills; Olid also executes orders for the com- 
mitment of parties guilty of breach of pri- 
vilege and iMintempt 

Black-rood [blak'rod), n. [Black, and rood, 
u cross ] A relli* brought to Scotland by 
the wife of .Malcolm Cuiimore, and long held 
in extreme veneration by the Scots. It con- 
sisted of a cross of gtdd inclnsiiig a piece of 
the true cross, set in an el tony tlgui'e of the 
Saviour It was depohited with tlie regalia 
in Ediiibiii'gh (fistic, and carried with them 
to Eiigliind by Edward 1 , and used by him 
to give inereused solemnity to the oaths he 
exacted from the Scottisli mugnates. All 
truce of it is now lost. 

Black-rU8t (bink'rust). n. A disease of 
wheat, in whieli a black fungoid growth lie- 
comes deposited in the tlssurc of tlie grain 

Black-salt (blak'salt). n See lUT NoUKN. 

Black-salts (blak'sHlts). n. jd In America, 
wood-ashes after they have lieeii lixiviated 
and tlie solution evaporated until the mass 
has become black 

Black-Sheep (blak-shep), V A member of 
a family or society guilty of loose eondiiet 
and unlike tlie other nienibers. 

The icuirt w.is all iistir and a-btiz« when tin* Natk- 
\Aerf pressed him into iiii obscure corner, ihiketn 

Black-silver (blak'sil-v^r), n A mineral, 
called al>o Brittle Silver-ore and Sfephanite, 
(‘onsistiiig of silver, antimony, and sulphur. 

Blacksmith (blak'snuth), n A smitli who 
works in iron and iimkes iron utensils; an 
iioiismith. 

Black-snake (blak'snak). n 1. An ophidian 
rejitile, family roliibridie. tin* Coluber con- 
strictor, common in tlie \ lilted States from 
LoiiiKiana to ('oiiiieetieut It is one of tlie 
largest North American serpents, reaehiiig 
a leiigtli ol .^ol 6 tect.aiiil so agile ami swift 
us to liave been named tlie Bacrr. It has 
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no poison tangs, and is tbert'fore compara- 
tively liaimicss.wliicli is tlicmorc fortunate, 
as it'is i‘Xtiemelj irascible, rustling its tail 
Avlien Irritated like tlie ruttlesmike It 
feeds lUi Hinall fiiiadrujieds and binis, and 
the like It is especially useful in that it 
is fond of rats, and is capable of climbing 
walls in pursuit of lliem.and also of iiisinii- 
atiiig itself into tlieir boles 2 ’I'he Idaek- 
snakeof Jamuiea Isthe Satrixatra. Though 
not poisonous Its bile is very severe; it feeds 
ciiietly on li/ards 

Black -spaul ( hhik'spid ). n \ Black, and 
spnvl, the hlioulder or (piarter.) Maine as 
Black quarter 

Black-spruce (hlak'sprbs), n. I'he Abies 
a oyra, a native of North America It fiir- 
nislies the spnn-e deals of eoniineree Its 
jirineipal eharaeteristics are strength, light 
ness, and elaHth’ity, and in shi]i*huilding it 
IS reckoned of superior excellence for yanis 
and to|iniuHts From tlie young hrunclies 
the esseiii'e of spruce is extracted 
Black-squall (blak'skwul). n A squall of 
extreme suddenness and violence, eomnion 
in the West Indian sens, and ascribed to a 
peculiar lieatcd stati* of the atmosphere 
near laud It causes frequent damage to 
shipping 

Black-Strake fblak'htrakl. n. Naut a range 
of plunks iiiirnediatelv above the wales in 
a s)ii]/h siiie, covered witli tar and lamp- 
iilack 

Black-strap (blak'strap), n. A name given 
eontcmptuoiisly to several heverai^cs, as to 
the dark country wines with which ships 
are supplied on the Mediterranean station; 
a mixture of spirits with molasses; port- 
wine 

Black-tail Oilak'tAl), n A fish, a kind of 
percli. tlie Ae^rimi (Perea) cemna. (yOlied 
also Bnffe or Pope. See llL'FFE. 
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BLACK-TEA 


XlEdC-tea (blak'td), n A generic name for 
▼arlou» Chinese teas, the principal of which 
are Bohea, Congou, Pekoe, and Souchong. 
See Tka. 

Black-thorn (blak'thom), n The sloe or 

PrunuM communm. Se(s HLOK. 

BlaCk-ttn (blak'tin},n Tin ore when dressed, 
statii]ic(l, and wasiied, ready for smelting 
It is tlie ore comniiniiteU tiy lieating intcj a 
black powder like line sand. 
Black-turpeth (b1ak't£r-iiethx n (IIK4O ) 
The di- or suli-oxidc of nierciii^, commonly 
called the gray, ash, nr Idack oxide. 
Black-vamian Tree (blakVAr-nish tre), n 
Melnnorrhtea tmitatugima, nat order Ana- 
cardiaecn;, an >lusi Indian tree, wiiirb, when 
wounded, yiehlH a black varnirih. enlled 
thepUner <»r khev It is extremely danger- 
ous, as the skin, when rultbed witli it. in- 
flames ami becomes covered with pimiilcH, 
which are diincult to heal The \vi»od. 
known as tiie lignum-vitie of Pegu, is so 
hard and heavy as to be made into anchors 
for the t»outs of tiie natives 
Black-vomit (bbik'vom-it). n A diHcliargc 
from the Htoniaeh of Hiilistanees of a black 
upjiearancc, iih In yellow fever. Av 
Black-wad (blak'wod). ii An ore of man- 
ganese iisefl asadryiiiu: ingreilicnt in iiaiiits 
it is remarkable for faking fire w'heii mixed 
with linseed-oil in a eertain iiropiitlion 
Black-walnut (Idak'Wfil mitj. h TJic ./Wf/- 
lana nvtm, a lurgi- and handsome North 
American tree, r»Ooi <,o feet high, the w<iod 
of whieh is of a d.-irk eoioiir, forming a beau- 
tiful materia] for eabmet-work 
Uack-ward (blak'wanl). n a Hub-vussul 
who held u'urd of the king's vassal 
Black -wash (blak'wosh), II I A lotion 
eoiiiposed of ealoniel and lime-water, 
i! Any w'lisli that blaeketis 
Kriiifitt tlip iiiolirrii layers of .iiid let 

till iiiiiii ltiiie.rlf i>« vni ktn} \ify 

Black-Watch (btak'woeli), n A tianie often 
given to the 42d Regiment .He<' under 
Watcii. 

Black-water (blak'wipter), u A diseast* of 
slieop, said to be caused by an aeeumula- 
tioii of black bile in tin* stoiiiueb 
Black-work (blak'wt'^rlo, n Iron wrought 
by blaeksiiiitlis. so called in distinetiun 
from that wnuiglit by wbitesmiths 
Blad (blad), II I IT(dtaiily the same us hUulc, 
|i hlnif, a leaf | A blotting-lxiok or )xirt- 
folio formed of blottiiig-fiajier , a blotting 
pad (Scot eh | 

Bladder < blad V'r),n |A,.*4ax bla’dr.hlathlrf, 
a idadder, a pustule, a blister, eogiiate with 
leel hiafhra.Sw hladdia, iHui hitrir, lAi 
lilndp i‘i\ Idfddfi’, n UlmiiU'V, H Idaai a blis 
ter, a bladder. <1 II (i fiUltnra, a bbubler, 
(i hlattpi', u pustule . the nsd is probably 
in A Sax hldiraii, K to hlmi' j 1 A thin 
inembraiioiiH bag in animals, whieli serves 
as the receptacle of some st-ereted lluul; as, 
the urinury htaddfr. the gall hlnddrr, Ac 
Hy wn.\ of eminenee, the word, in eoinmoii 
language, denotes the urinary bladder, either 
within the animal or when taken out and 
Intiated witli air * bit tie wanton Iniys that 
swim on hladdem ' Shak 2 Any >osu-le, 
Idister. or pustule, especially if tilled with 
air or a tliin wnter> liquor :s In hot. 
(rt) a dixteiided meiiibraiiaeeous periearii 
(h) A hollow iiieiiibraiious appendage on the 
loaves of t'trieiibiria. tilled with air and 
floating ttie plant (r) A eellular expiuiHioii 
of the substance of man> alga* tllleil with 
air - 4 Anything intiated, enipt>, or tiii- 
soiind. * of pbilosiqili> ' Jinchrtitt’r 
Bladder tldml Or). rt 1 'I'o'pnt up in a 
Idaddt'r: us. hladdfivd lard - 2 Ttt putT up, 
to till with wind 1 Hart I 
A liolitiw eUilu' ol gl.i>s lli.il licfure 
Slu* full of ciii|>tlii(*ss li.ul I’kuU^rfii (> / Irs^hir 

Bladder -angling (idadVr-nng glingV » 
Kishiiig liy means of a baiUal hook attaclied 
to an iiithiU'd blodder. The sudden rising 
of th(' Idadder, after it has lieen pulled un- 
der water b\ the tish soixiiigtlie bait, strikes 
and hooks the tish 

Bladder-campion ( IdndVr-kam-pi on). 11 
The popular name of Silriic indata so called 
fn>m its intiated ealyx 

Bladdered (idad'i>fit), a swelled like u 
bladder ; putted up . vain. * A bladdcird 
greatness Dnidvii 

Uadder-fem t blad'iT-fern). n The eom* 
moil name of ('.\.stopteris, a genus of ferns . 
so named from llic bladdei-like involucre 
There are two Rritish s}K‘cies 
Bladder-green (biud'er git^u). n sai>- 
greeu (which see) 
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, Another 

name for BiaSder-wraek. 

Bladder-nut (blad'dr-nut), n. The popular 
name of the plants of the genus Ataphylea, 
liecause of their intiated fruit-capsule. Two 
or three mecics are met with in our shrub- 
beries.— The African bladder-nut is a name 
for the genus Koyena. 

Bladder - pod ( blad'Ar-pod ), n. A popular 
name for Physolobiiim. 

Bladder -seed (blad'er-sed), n A i>opular 
finine for I'liysospcrmiim 

Bladder -senna (blad'Ar-sen-na), n. The 
common name of the ]ilants of the genus 
Col II tea - The Jointed-jHiddedbladder’iientia 
iH the Corofiilla 

Bladder-tree ( blad '^r- tre ). n. A hand- 
some Americiin shrub. StaphyUa trifolia. 

< 'ailed also Threedeaoed Bladder-nut. Sec 
STAPIIVi.KA 

Bladder-wort n. The com- 

mon name of a genus (Ctriciilaria) of slen- 
der U4|uatic plants, the leaves of which are 
furnished with floating bladders. Three 
s)>ecieK arc found in Britain. See IlTlilcu- 
I.AKM 

Bladder -wrack (bladVr-rak). n. A sea- 
wecil {Fvcm vcnieufoKUg), thus tianied he- 
eaiise of the iioating vesicles in its fronds 
<'alb*d also Sea-oak aiul Sea-wrack. See 
Kt'crs 

Bladdery (blad'^T-i), a Resembling a 
bbubler. eontainiiig bladders - Bladderfi 
Jem , vesicular fever, in which the skin is 
<-ov»*reil »vith blisters 

Blade (tdud). n. |A. Sax. blad, a leaf, 
brancli, or twig; O.Sax. B Dan. Sw. hind. 

1 cel btatb , il .blatt, u leaf; jiroliubly from root 
of blow, A. Sax blthmii, and allied to blnniii, 
bhuiHom 1 1 Thcleiif of n plant, particularly, 
now )H*rhaps exclusively, of gramineous 
fdaiits, ulMfi the young stalk or spire of gra- 
mineous iilunts ‘(Irene, like to leke blades.' 
Sir T Klyot. ‘Bladen of grass.' Swift 
‘The vatying year with blade and sheaf’ 
TennuMiii 

Itut when the /'/•»»/»- «as sprung up anti brought 
forth iriiil, then .tpptMrcd the Uires .ilso 

M.il xiii 

2 III hot the lamina or broad part of u leaf, 
as distinguished from the stalk or midrib 
.*{ A tiling resembling a blade in shape, Are ; 
(0) tluMUittiiig part of an instrument, as. 
tiie bbi de of a knife or sword, (b) 1’he liroiul 
part of ail oar. (c) Tin* scapula or scapular 
bone 

Atrules' Uiulc ditl gore 
Pylenion's shoulitcr tii the Mi<* C/ta/^mait 

(d) A (‘ommereial name ft»r the four large 

f ilates of shell on the sides, and the live 
ui'gt* plates in the middle, of the curniiare 
tif the turtle, w'hich yield the best tortoise- 
sliell -4 A dashiiig or rtdliekiiig fellow ; a 
swaggerer ; a rakish fellow ; strictly, per- 
haps. tuie w'lm is nharji and wide aw'ake 
‘.Itdly * Kwlyn. 

Hr S.IW .1 tiiriiko iii a trier 

l-rttcr a tr«jut>lesoiiic biiuft CiVr* iiiji’r 

Blade (Idiid). r t To furnish with a Idade 
Blade (Idiul). r.i I'o cume into blade; to 
produce blades 

As swert .1 nj.uit, as fair a flower, is faded, 

As c\cr III the Muse s garden bkn/nf Ph f'iftchrr 

Blade-bone (idadnam). n The scapula or 
up}>er luiiie in the shoulder Sec Blai>k ,3 (r) 
Bladed (bind'ed). p anil a. 1 Having a blade 
or blades : (a) as a plant ' Bladed grass ’ 
Shak * Bladed field * Thirtnnoii, (h) As a 
euttiiig instruinent, ns, a twa-hladed knife 
2. In iiiiiierat eoni|H>8eil of long and iiamiw 
plates, like the blade of a knife. — S. In her 
n term usi'd when the stalk or blade of any 
kind of grain is borne of a euluiir different 
from the ear or fruit. 

Blade-flab (blad'flsh). n An aeantlioptery- 
gioUH tish of the family OjiolidR', Tru'hiu- 
rtis leptarus so railed from its flatness and 
resemblance to a swoni- blade. It is ocea- 
sionully found off oiir coasts. 

Blade -metal (blud'met-alX n. Metal for 
sword-blailei Milton 

Blade-amltb (blad 'smith), n A swoni- 
enlier Ahr for Mayn 
Blady (blad'i). a i'lmsisting of blades. 

• The blady glass * Draaton 
Blae (bla) <1 trarallel form of blue^ loel 
Ida. blue, blo-kaldi, blue-cold 1 Livid; pale- 
blue often applieil to a person's complexion 
on a lery cold day. as well ns to that of one 
pale from terror (.Sciitch.l 

dll’ Mrs «M*iui oi loii will stand with a A/ar roun- 
ti*n.uu.e twiorr ihc tnUuna! of i.in1 .V H^uif 

Blaeberxy (bla'ln n). a (Sc blae, livid, 
blue, and berry; led bla-ber, the bilberry.] 


BLAMEWOBTEY 


The Scotch name for the billierry (which 
Bee). 

Blaei (l>Uiz). n. pi A Scottish miner’s term 
for the shale of the coal-measures: some- 
times used by geologists. 

Blntw (blan), n. [A. Sax. bUgen, D. Mein, 
Dan. blcgn, a blain, a blister; probably from 
verbal root to frfoia, and thus allied to blad- 
der.] 1. A pustule; a botch; a blister. 

Botches and blatns must all his flesh imboss. 

MiUon. 

2. In farriery, a bladder growing on the 
root of the tongue against the windpipe, 
which swells so as to stop the breath. 

Blake, t a. Black 

BlaklOft a. Blackened. Chaucer. 

Blamame (blam’a-bl), a. Deserving of blame 
or censure; faulty; culpable; reprehensible; 
censurable. 

V'irtiie IS placed between two extremes, which are 
on botli sides equally btamablt Dryden. 

UamablenesB (iilum’a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being iilamnble; culpableneas; 
fault Whitlock. 

Blamably (blam'a-bli), adv. In a blamable 
manner; culpably 

Blame (blnm), v t pret & pp. blamed; ppr. 
blam t ng ( Fr bid mer, O. Fr hlaemer, Pr. blae- 
mar, from L L blasjihemare, from (Jr blat- 
pheniein, to calumniate. Sec Blaspheme.] 
1 . I'o exprcHH disapprobation of; to And fault 
with, to ecnsiirc: opposed to /;r«wic orcow- 
memi, nml applicable to persons or things 
Foniicrly it niiglit lie followed by of. ‘ To- 
moreiis he blamed of inconsiderate rash- 
ness * Knollen — 2 t To bring reproach Upon; 
to lilcmish; to injure. 

This ill sl.'itc III which shr stood ; 

To uliu-h shi* lor his s.ikt: had wectiiigly 

Now broit(;ht hcrstlf, and Named her noble blood. 

Sfmser. 

ITii Biieli plivases as ‘he is to blame,' to blatne 
by ail old and eomnioii construction has the 
passive meaning to be blaiiiud; blamable. 
(Compare a house to let, hire. Iiiiild; gi’aiu 
ready to cut, A’c ) v 

You wpie /i> Name, 1 innsi he plain with you, SAitl 

In writers of the Blixabetlmii period it was 
often written too blame, blaiiw appoi'oiitly 

1 icing mistaken for an adjective J -Syn. 'Jo 
censure, chide, disparage, dispraise, con- 
demn, cry <lown, upbraid, reprove, reproach 

Blame (blam), n. 1. An expressiou of dJs- 
approiuition fur something deemed to )>e 
wToiig, imputation of a fault; censure; re- 
]>relieiision 

l.cl me hear the Name for ever Gen xliii 9 

2 That whieli is deserving of censuiv or 
' disapproiintiou , fault; crime, sin. 'Tliat 
; we slioiibl be holy and without blame before 
! him' Kjdi i. 4 :M Burt; injury. 

* And glam iiig down his shield, from btamt him fairly 

j hh'si ktenser. 

Blameable (bluni'n-l)l). a name ns Blam- 
i able 

\ Blameful (blani'ful), a. Meriting blame; 
; repreheiisilile ; faulty ; guilty ; criminal, 
j * Blameful thlngcs ' Chaucer 
' Thv mother took into her Name/ul hed 

j hotiic stern, untutored churl Shak 

' BlamefuHy (blnm'ful-li), adv in a blame- 
ful muiiiier 

BlamefulneBB (blam'ful-ncs), n. State of 
, being bbimefiil 

BlameleBB(ldam'le8),a. Not meriting blame 
J or eensiire . without fault ; undoserv’ing of 
‘ reproof; innocent; guiltless ‘The blame- 
I /exx Indians.' Thommm ‘ A b/omWxxx life.' 
. Tennymn It may lie followed by of 

A\ e will he biameit'Si a/ this thine oath. Josh ii. 17. 

! BlameleBBly (Idamles-ll), adv. In a blame- 
; less luaniier, w ithout fault or crime; iimo- 
' eenlly Milton 

BlameleBsneBB (lilum'lcs nes), n The state 
j or quality of lieing blameless, inuoeeuce; 
: purity ‘ 'I'hy white f^fffim'/rxxnesx accounted 
j blame * Tennynon 

i Blamer (blam'^r). n Due who blames, flmds 
' fault, 01 censures ‘Blamern of the times.’ 
■ Donne 

BlameworthinesB (blam'wiAr-THi-nes), n 

• The quality of licing blameworthy; blam- 
nbleiioss Goodwill 

Pr-\isc .nul blanir express what actmilly ate. praise- 
worthiness and Natnevi errhifiess, what naturally 
on>;l>T to l>e the sentiments of other }>eoplc with re- 
gard to iiur character ami conduct rid Smt/h 

Blamewortliy (blam'wer-Tlli), a [Blame 
and icurfAi/.j Desen'ing Idame; censurable; 
culpable; reprehensible 

That the sending of a duorre to her husband was 
not Nanteifx'rihy, he aflirms, l>ecause the man was 
heinousi) sicious. Mtiton. 


Fate, far, fat, fall, me, met. ht'r; pine, pin: note. not. move: tulte. tub. bull; oil. ynmnd. 


u, Ac. abune; y, Sc. fey. 



BLANC 


BLAFSlDiB 


Blanc (blaftX «• [Fr. . white J 1. A rich stock 
or gravy in whicli tripe, Ac., is stewed. -2. A 
silver coin. See Blank, 5. 

Blancajd (blangk'drd), »t. [Fr. frtenc. white, 
and sulBx -ard.] A kind of linen cloth 
manufactured in Normandy: so called be- 
cause the thread is half blanched before it 
is woven. 

Blanch (blanBh),v.t [Fr hlanehir, to yrhiten, 
from blane, white See Blank.] l. To 
whiten by depriving of colour; to render 
pale or colourless. 

Keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
When mine are blanched with fear Shak 


2 In hint to whiten or prevent from turning 
green by excluding the light, a process ap- 
plied to the stalks or leaves of plants, such 
as celer}', lettuce, sea-kale, Ac It is done 
by raising up earth about the stalks of the 
plants, tying the leaves togetlier to keep 
the inner ones from the light, or covering 
with pots, hoxes, or tho like - !l.t Fig to 
whiten, as a black act orcrime; to palbate; 
to slur; to pass over 'Blanch over the 
blackest and most absurd things ' Tillot- 
non —4. t To shun or avoid, as from fear: in 
this sense probably a corruption of blench. 

The jiidijes thnii^Tht it dangerous to admit if*, .uid 
ans to qu.ilify the on Is of treason, whereby tnery 
man might express his iiuilicc and b/aju h his d.uiger 

fittfOt 

5 In coiikerjf, to soak (as meat or vegctablc.s) 
in hot water, or to scald them by a short rapid 
boil, \yith the view of giving tiiem tirmness 
or whiteness To blanch almonds is to de- 
prive tlieni of their skins by immersion in 
hot w ater, and a little friction, after tlieir 
shells have been removed — C In tlic arts, 
to wliiten nr make lustrous, us metals, by 
acids or other means; also, to cover witli a 
thin (‘outing of tin. 

Blanch (Idansh), ri. 1. To licconie wliite; 
to bleach ' Sirens. . such ns clianted on 
tlic hla nrhinfj hoiioR o1 men’ Tenni/son — 
2. 'I'd evade; to shift; to equivocate. ISee 
pre(‘eding art 4 ] 


Hiiolc, mil speak plain wlu'ii ^oiinscllurs blanch 
lituon 

B l an ch (blniisli), n Ore when not in masses, 
but intimately mixed witli otlier luinerais. 

Blanoher (blausirer),n 1 One who bhiiiclicB 
or whitens —2 One stationed for the pur- 
pose of turning game in some direction 
[JTohuldy for Olencher ] 

Zcim.uie was like one tlut stood in f» trr** w.iitiiig 
a guild ocLasiun to shoot, .ind (ivnccia n blauthir 
whish kept the dearest deer from her 

Str /• Sidney 

Hence, prohaldy— 3. t One who restniins or 
hinders. 


Klaiuhers . . . tu let and stop the light of tlw gos- 
pel / attmei . 

Blanch-lleuiii, Blanch-fenn (iiianshTarm, ! 
Idfiusli'f(>rm). H [Fr hlanr, white, and L I,, j 
firina, rent J A kind of (juit-ix-iit; rent ])Uid 
in silver, not in grain or cuttle Written ; 
also Blench- firm 

Blanch' holding (hlunsiriKild-ing), n in ' 
law, a tenure by which the tenant is bound 
to pay only a uomiTiul or trifling yearly duty ; 
to liiii superior, as an ackiiowledgiiient of 
his right, and only if demanded This mode 1 
of tenure is not unfreiiuent in Scotland 
Written also Blench-hnlding | 

BlanchlmeterOilHii-shirii'ct-t'r), n \hlanch, ; 
and (Jr metron, measure ] An iiistruineiit 
for nieasuring the hleuching pow’d* of oxy- 
miiriate (chloride) of lime and potash. 

lUanchlng' liquor (i)laiiBiriiig-iik'Or). n 
The solution of chloride of lime used for 
bleaching 

Blanch ‘ Blandctt (idangk, blangkt), a 
[A form of blanched ] (Ujiibiuiided ; out of I 
eountenance. ‘The old woman wox half- i 
b^m'k those wordes to heare ’ S/ienser | 

>lanc-mange. BlanC'manger(i)iU'm;ifizh, i 

hhpmt|/i-zha),n [Fr. blanc, w'liite, and man- , 
ffer, fiiod.j In cookery, a name of dilferciit 
preparations of the (;onsistency of a jelly, 1 
variously composed of dissolved isinglass, I 
arrow-root, matze-fiour. Ac , with milk and j 
flavouring substances Blanc - tiiangcr is 
mentioned by Chaucer, but no doubt the old 
dish of this name was very different from 
the now. 

Blan(i(l>land).a [L mild 1 1 Mild; 

soft, gentle; balmy ‘ Exhilarating vapour 
bland * Milton ‘ Like the liountiful sea- 
son bland.* Tennyuon—1 Affable; suave; | 
soothing; kindly. ‘ Bland words ’ Milton } 
'Small hisvoU'e, but bland the smile ’ Ten- i 
*tyMon. I 

Mand ation f (blan-da'shon), n [L blan- ! 
aitia, flattery, from blandus, bland 1 A 
piece of flattery; blandishment. Camden 


Bl a JM i f ordia (bland-fdrd1-a). n. [In honour 
of George, marquis of Blatidford. ] A genus 
of handsome perennial herbs, natives of New 
South Wales, nat. order Liliacero. Tliey are 
all beautiful plants, and several species are 
to be found in our greenhouses. 
Blandiloqueneef (biau-dird-kwens), n. [L. 
blandiloquentia -blandus, mild, and loqitor, 
to speak.] Fair, mild, flattering speech; 
courteous language; compliment. 
Blandlmentt (blau'dl-ment). n. Blandish- 
ment: allurement: enticement. * Allure no 
man with suasion and blandiment ‘ Buniet. 
Blandi8e,t o i. To blandish; to use flattery. 
Chaucer. 

Blailrtlflh (blan'dish). v.t, (O.E. bland ise, 
from c Fr bland ir, to flatter, L. Mandtor, 
to flatter, from blandus. bland.]- 1 f To 
flatter; to caress; to snotlie; to fawn on - 
2. To render pleasing, alluring, or enticing. 

Ill former d.'iys a caiintr)‘-IifL‘. 

Por so time-honoured poets sing, 

Pree from .niYiety .ind strife, 

W.IS blandt^k'd by perpctiml spring. 

Blandish (blatiMlsh), v I To assume a ciiress- 
iiig or Itlniidisliiiig tuaiiiier ‘ How she blan- 
dishino by Ihinsmurc rides ' Dmifton 
Blandished (blau'disbt). p or u ' l n vested 
with flattery, cajolery, or bland islimeut 

Mustering .ill lu-r wiles. 

W Ith blaudtxh'd juirleys, temnuuu .tss.iuUs aMiKoh 


4 . In archery, the white mark in tlie centre 
of a butt or target to wliich an arrow is 
directed ; hence, the object to which any- 
thing is directed; aim. 'As level as the 
cannon to his 6fa nit.' Shak. * Let me still 
I'emain Uie tnio blatik of thine eye ’ SAa*. 
‘Quite beyond my aim, out of tho blatde and 
level of my brain ' Shak.- 5. A base silver 
coin of the reign of Henry V. It was so called 
from its colour, and to distinguish it fiimi 
the gold coins which were then coined. I’he 
blank was prohibited from being cuiTeiit in 
Fmglaiid (luring the reign of Henry VI. 
H|)elle(l also Blanc, Blanek ‘Have yon any 
money? he answered. Not a blanek.* B 
Juuson --(I. A small copper coin formerly 
current in F’rance 7. A piece of metal pre- 
pared to be formed into 8om(‘thiiig usebil, 
by a further operation, as a piece of metal 
properly sliaiied and ready to be made into 
a file or a screw ; specifically, in coining, a 
plate, or piece of gold or silver, cut and 
shaped, but not stamped -s t A blank verse. 

‘ Five lines . . , such pretty, bogging blanks * 
Beau it- FI. 

Blank ( bhingk ),rt 1 To make blank ; to 
make white or pale; to confuse; to con- 
foniid, to disjurit. ‘'J'hat blanks the face 
of joy ’ Shak ‘ Despoil him , . . and 
with confusion blank hts w'orshipiiors.' Mil- 
ton 2 'I’o iiiak(^ void ; to annul. ‘ All former 


Blsudlshur (blan'dish-t'r). n. Due that blan- 
dishes. one that flatters with soft words. 
Blandishing (blairdish-ing). n Blandish- 
ment 

TKnililc-luMrtorl friemK. vrlmst- Mafidt shine \ 

Titkic iHir (“.ifb. bill sting our busoius Heiiiiuhait 

Blandishment (l>htn'(lish-meiit).n l Words 
or actions cxprc'ssivc of aftection or kind- 
ness, and tending to win the heart; nrlfiil 
caresses: flattering attention, cajoliwy. cn- 
dcariuent. ‘Cowering low w'itli blandish- 
ment * Milton ‘ All accent very low in 
blandishment' Tennyson ~ 2 Something 
bland or pleasing. Hoiiietliing that givt's 
pleasure ‘I’hc rose yiidds her sw<*etc blan- 
dishment.' linbimjton ‘When all the 
blandishments of life imi gone ’ (i St'm'll 
Blandness (blnmrnes). n State of being 
bland; mildness, gentleness 
!• lu V waidiiHirmcil by thv bhtiultifi \ of Anu‘m.irlc’.s 
tciiipcr. AftictiM/iiy. 

Blank (idangk). a IFroni Fr. blane (Sp 
bianco, rt bianco), white, blank, a word 
borrowed from tlie (» blank , whiu*. tiisti ons, i 
blank, from bhnken, to bltnk, that Is to 
glint, to glimmer, (‘ou D Dan andSw /dr/iiA', 
white See Blink ] 1 Wblt«‘ or pale "riic 
W((/tfrmoon' Milton. ' Bla id m dvtilh lu 
iniirblc.* Tennyson Hence 2 As appliiMl 
pniiiarily to pa]icr. void i if written or printed 
chiiractei's ; hence, of any unifonn surface. ' 
as, a blank w'ull; so also vacant; unoccupied, 
wuiitiiig somelliing necessary to coinplrtc- 
iii*sh; void; eiiipt> ; as, ati/nnit'spacc; ii btank 
fiallot, blank vnvtrnliiK * Blank and wiiKti‘ 
it seemed.’ Tennyson - 3 Pale from fear 
or terror; beiicc, confused; confoiindcil , 
dispirited; dejected 

Adam . . astoiii>liril Mofiil, .ind blank. Ahlton 

4 Pure ; umniiigled , entire ; (‘omplote 
‘ 72/nin^ stupidity ’ Pereiral f» rnrliyincd- 
applied to verse, particularly fo the heroic 
verse of five feet without rlijnie, such as 
that adopted in draniutic pot:tr> and in 
INIilton's Paradise Lost. -Blank caitndye, 
(V(‘ See separate entries us coinjioumJ 
words 

Blsak (tiliiiigk), n 1 A piece of piqier with- 
out writing or printed matter on it ; a void 
space on paper or in any wTitten oi printed 
document: a document remaining incom- 
plete till sonietbiiig essential is filled lu. 

Tin fri fiiien sigiiifn-d their .ipiiri>lt.iti<tii l>v <in in- 
iLribi'd vi»U . .iii'l llii'ir dissent by .i blank I'al/rey 
I ratitnii write ,t {i.i)irr full .is I used tfidn, and yet 
1 will not lorgivt. ,i hlanl of half an iiK.h truiii you 
Sifijt 

Specifically in the following quotation, a 
filank fiafier given to goventnieiit officials 
to fill uit as tbc> pleased, sons to give an air 
of authority to oftpreHsive exactions 
Anil iLiilv n»'w cx.-irtions .iri* devised. 

As blanks, bcncvolt.nccs, and J know not wlmt 
'.hak 

2. Any void H])ace; a void; a vticanc), as, 
a blank in one’s meiiiory; the death of his 
wife lilt a gri-at blank in bis life 3 A 
ticket in a lottery on which no prize is indi- 
cated. a lot by which nothing is gaineil 

In I ortunc's lottery hes 
A heap of Hanks like this, for uiu; small prl/i- 
Hryden 


purposes were blanked ' Sfienser. 
Blank-bond (bhmgk'boud), n A itoiid for- 
merly known 111 praetice. which was blank 
111 the nuiiic of the creditor. 

Blank -cartridge (Idangk'kiir-triJ), n A 
cartridge fliltnl with powder but having no 
iiall 

Blank-credit (Idungk'krcd-it ), n An autlio 
rizeil permission given to draw on an indi- 
vidiml or Arm fo a ci‘rtfiin iimoinit 
Blank-door. Blank-window (idangk'ddr, 
Idangk'wiii-do), n A sitiking inn wall, cither 
111 the exterior or interior of a building, 
llnisbed with dri'SHings like a doi>v or w indow. 
Blanket (l>laug'k(>t). n Mieiierall> derived 
from O Fr blonehet, blanket, n bliinket for 
a l)(‘d, dim from btane, white b L blan- 
ehetns, blanifnetns, a kind of wliib' cloth; 
ucconling to others from three brothers of 
the name of Blanket, who mtrodueeil this 
hraiiidi of flic w ootlcn manufacture into Bris- 
tol about tlie middli* of tlie 1 4th eeiitury. 
As till* word was in existeiiee before ihis 
time, however, the siirniimi* of the brofhi'i's 
wus|irobiibl3 .lerivi dfrom It 1 1 A soft cloth 
made of wool loosely wovimi nmi used for 
b(*ds, for covering horses, Ac ; sotneiiiiies 
as a cov.ring for tlie shonhUTs; a rug. 
|The employnu*!’' of blankets as ciirtainsor 
drop-scencH in tln'iitres, expliiiiih Shakspere's 
‘.Ni»r Heaven peep throiigli tin* blanket of 
tlie dark ‘ Macbeth i fi ) ‘2 In liriutimj, 
vvoolb n cloth or white liiii/e to lay lietwueii 
{ tbe tyni|iaiiK or on machine (‘ylinders. 3 In 
i rluth-pnntimj, tlic cover of the printing 
j taldc 4 A kind of pear, the French blnn- 
I mu‘t .1 (cef //hr uArf, one who or that which 
I (iiimtiK, dcpn'sses or disii]ipoints any ho]a-., 

I (‘.vpectation or enjoyment "But,’ said the 
I cliiurimin, and that ‘iiut’ was the usual wet 
I blanket ’ Pirkens. 

Blanket (blmig'kct), ?' t l To toss m a 
blanket by way of ]iuiiishm(‘nt 

' Wc'll h.tvc our iTifii blanket 'em i' tlir li.tll 

I Is ynn\on 

I 2 To cover with a b1ank(;t i Bare ] 

I I'll blanket my loins. 'shal 

I Blanketing (lilang'ket-ing), n 1 The piin- 
I ishmeut of tossing in a biankei 
; Tli.it .iffair of tlir b/iinkefin/^ happened to thrf for 
the f.iult thou was! guilty of Snmllet* 

I ‘2 Cloth for blankets 
Blank-indorsement (idangk 'iii-dors'mcnt). 
rr. The indorseiiicnt of a bill of exchange or 
promissory note by merely writing thcnuiiie 
((f the iiidorser, witljoiil mentioning any 
person to whom tlui liill or note is to lie 
jiaid 

' Blankly (iihmgk'li), ode In a Idaiik inanner; 
with paleness or roiitusion 
Blankness (idangk'no), n Htatc of being 
blank 

. Blank-tire (lilaimk'tir), n. A tirt; of a wheel 
witlioiit a flange 

! Blanquetteddafi-kct),?/ [Fr] l \neookery, 
a white fneassee, also, a minced dish, as of 
cold veal 2 A kind of eriidcsoda. i»)>tuiiied 
at Aigiies-.Mortcs iiy the iiicliieratioii of Sat 
sola Tniyns and .S’ Kali 
BlapsidSB (idaps'i-de), n pi. A family of 
Tioetiiniul. moderate -sized, black beetles, 
whose wings arc generally obsolete and their 


ch, cAaiu; £h, Nc. loeA; g, i/o; j,yob; fj, Fr. tim, tig, nny: TU, f/ien; th. tAiii; w leig; wh. uiAig; zh. azure —.See Kkv. 
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elytra eoldered together. They freciuent 
gloomy damp places, and when seized die- 
charge, for the pui 7 iose of self-defence, a 
Uonid of a peculiar and penetrating odour. 
mapa nujrtiaaaa, or church-yard beetle, is 
the most fttmiiiur British specimen. Blapa 
wuleata, dressed with butter, is eaten by 
Egyptian women to make them grow fat 

Bliuw (blur), V I pret blartfd; ppr blaritM. 
[Probably nii imitative word ; c<imp. u. 
olaren. It ii blarf(in,htaren,{i hlarrcn,blar- 
ren, to bellow, to bleat, to blare.] Togivt* 
forth a loud sound like a trumpet , to give 
out a lirazen sound; to bellow. 

Warlilc, O bugle, and trumpet hlure 7eMnv\ou 

Blare (hlar). e t 'I'o sound loudly, to pro- 
claim noisily. 

Anri stirli .t tongue 

To hlare its own Interpretation Intnyson 

Blare (blkr), n 1. Hound like that of a truiii- 
pett, noise; roar * Jllare of liugie. clamour 
of men.* Tfnnffwm. —2 The bleat of a 
sheep [.Scotch J 

Blare (blar), n. Nauf a paste of hair and 
tar for caulking the sfiams of boats 

Blarney (blAPni), n. ( From ( .'astle /Harnfiy, 
near (ifirk. In the wall of which is a stone 
that is said when kissed to endow the kisstT 
with skill in the use of flatb'ry and compli- 
niorit. ] Excessively eomplimentary lan- 
guage; gross finttery; smooth, deceitful talk; 
gammon (Irish | ‘ The fifomej/'s so great 
a deceiver ’ S Luwr 

Blarney (Idar'iii). v t To talk over hy soft 
delusive speedies; to liatter: to huinlnig 
with talk ‘ liltirnn/fti the landlord. ‘ Jnuiiy 

Blaid (blil-za) I Kr J Lost to the power of 
enjoyment; used iiji; Jiaving the healthy 
energies exhausted 

Blaeliy(blaMh'i),«{ (Alliedtosp/aM ] Watery 
and dirty: a]iplied to weather; soaking; 
drenching; os, a bhiHhy day | Scotch ] 

Blaspheme (hlas-fem'). r t pret iV p[» hltui- 
phfumii ppr blanphtuiUiiy | Kceles L. blim- 
phvnuttr, <Jfr blanphi^mfin, to ealuinnlate -- 
tovhlajmiphfmein, from blapHiK, injury, from 
hUipltt, to injure, and phf*mt, to speak. 
JtlaiM is a shortened form of this word ] 
1 To speak in ternis of impious irreverence 
of; to n«vile, or sjieak rejiroach fully of: used 
of speaking against (bid or things sacred 
1 Ki xxi 10 2. 'J'o speak evil of, to iiitiT 

aliuse or calumny ngainst; to speak refiruaeh 
fully of 'You do bloHpheme the good in 
mocking me ' }^hak |Kaiv. | 

Blaspheme (blas-fenr), <• i 1'o utter bias- 
phemy; to use blnspiionioiis iunguugc 
lie that •kli.ill hUtiphetnt .igninst the Holy (.host 
hath never furgiveness Mark in jm 

Blasphemer (biuH-fem't'r), n. one wlio biiw- 
phoines; one wlio sjieaks of (bid in impious 
and irreverent turms 

Shiiiihl r.ii h i|inte csiiipe the rn<l, 

lli'i.iuse the lii:.uft s not lo nun but (.oil? /V'/e 

BlasphemereSS(lil:is fem'i'r-es), n A female 
blasphemer ‘A diabolical blttHplu'iruTem’ 
of (bid ' Hall 

Blasphemous (blasTem-iis). a (^intuiniiig 
or exhibiting lilaspliciiiy . Impiously irrev- 
erent or repniaehful toward (bid ‘IHaa- 
phvnwug publicatioiiN ' Itp Purtntg 


Mvthi'lngies ill unilerNixml .ii first, then pcrvertril 
Inti, leeble sensiuUin t.ike tin I'l.u t nf rejirfscnt.i- 
tunis Ilf (l I'risti.in snliji-.f., whuh hail bn miie .V.ii 
/4r»Mi}MTiiiiilerlhe itc.Mliiiciit ui me n like the ( .ira. 1 1 
A'ltsist. 

Formerly aoeented on tlie second syllable us 
below 

Oh uigument itt, i.ilse, .md prnndl 

■tfi.'.'im 


Blasphemously (blusTcin ns-li). adr Im- 
piously; with Impious irrc\crence to Ood 
‘Terrility eiirseth and blagiihcinuwthf swear- 
etli he novel' committed any sucli act.' 
Stvu'i’ 


Blasphemy <l>las'fem-i). n 1 An indignity 
olfered todod by wonlsor writing. n>pniuch*- 
fiil, eontemptuoiis, or irre\et'ent word** ut 
teretl impiously agniiist .lehovab 


IS nn ininrv ortcred tn tbi.!, by denying 
th.it whii h IS due .iiid bi lunging b* him. or attributing 
t« him that whii h is not agreeable to his ii.iinrr 

3 tu 

Blasphemy c<ignizablo by the law of Eng- 
land is described by Blaekstone to be 'deny- 
ing the being or providence of God. eontu- 
iiielious rejmiRches of our Saviour t’hrist, 
profane seotnug at the Holy Scripture, or 
exiHisitig it to contempt and ridicule * 1'he 
eriiueof lilasphemy is punished by the laws 
of most civilired nations, lu Roman Gath- 
tdie eountries, s[Hiiikmg disresiM^ctfully of 
the Virgin Mary and of the saints is held to 
lie blasphemy - 2. Grosaly irreverent or 
outragetnis language. 


That in the captain '% but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is ftat blasphemy. Shat. 

3.t A blasphemous person [Rare.] 

Now, blasphemy. 

That swear’st grace u’er iKh'trd. not an ruth on shore 
“ Shak 

Blast (blast), n. f A. Sfix. blatgl, a puff of wiud, 
from hlcumn, to lilow, eog. with Iccl fcZdstr, 
Dun blfPMt. n blast, a blowing, icel bbiaa, 
Dan. Wrexc, G blaaen, to blow, from same 
rcKit as K b/ow (Sec BLOW ) A. Sax bldge, 
bltegf!, a torch, a bUize, can hardly be sepa- 
j rate from this root J 1 A blowing ; a gust 
j or puff of wind , or u sudden gust of wind. 

* 'Itedc that boweth downe at every blast.' 
j Chaiteer. ' Hlasts that blow the poplar 
white * Tennyson -2 The sound made by 
blowing a wind-instruuient, as a horn or 
tniinpet: strictly, the sound produced by 
one breath 

f h/tnf upon his bugle-hom 

\V cre* wo'th a thousand men Str IV. Seott 

3 Any sudden, peniieious, or destructive in- 
iliieiicf* upon animals or plants; the infec- 
tion of anything pestilential ; a blight. 

‘ Itlasis and fogs u)K)n tliee.’ Shak. 

Ily the A/ar/ of f.o<l they perish Job iv 9 
Of no distemper, of no blar/ he dierl, 
lint fell like autnntn fruit that iiiellowed long 

/>ry//e*t 

4 A forcible stream of air from the hioiitli. 
from bellows, or the like; a c.iirrent of air 
directed on a funiaee by bellows or by a 
blowing machine, for the purpose of quick- 
ening the comhiistioii and increasing the 
ht‘at -- h. A violent explosion of gunpowder, 
dynainiie, or the like, in splitting rocks, (kc. ; 
the explosion of infiammable air in a mine 
(S A ilatulent disf'ase in sheep. - Ulast-fur- 
?iaec, see separate entry 

Blast (blast), vt 1 To injure by or as by a 
HUddeii gust or destructive wind; to cause to 
fade, shrivel, or wither; to cheek the gsowtli 
of and prevent from eomiug to maturity and 
prodiieiiig fruit; to blight, as trees or plants. 
‘.Seven thin ears, and hlasied with the east 
wind’ (feu xll 0 * i/fosh'd heath ' Shak. 

'Tlie Wasfed pine * Tennyson —2 To blight 
or cause to come to nothing, as by some 
pernicious iiiflueiiee; to bring d(>stru(^tion 
or calamity upon ; to ruin ; as. to tdnst 

I iride, holies, reputation, happiness. ‘ With 
l<‘cate’8 ban tliriee WrtKfci/ ' Shak, 'Blast- 
(tiff the long quiet of iiiy hreast ’ Tennyson. 

I U '.hows himself . iii.ih( intis if lu* knows 1 dc- 
si. rvc ( redtt .iiid yet goes .ibout to l>las/ it 

SttUinje^yeet 

i\ To confound or stun by a loud blast or 
din; to sjilit; U% hurst 

Tinmpeters, with bni/eii din, b/at/ yon the city'si 
0.0 s Shak 

4. 'I'o split by on explosion, ns of gunpowder, 
dynaniite. giiii-cotton. Are. ‘ Blast the steep 
slate quarry ' Tennyson & t 'J'o blaze 
utii'oiul, to jinH'Iuiiii iMiustfull) 

They ('lasted that the C.ili!>ians would ir.tve the 
town ik-soUtt Uail 

Blast (blast). V i. 1. To wither, to be blighted. 

JiiasftH£- III the Innl, 

Losiiik his verdure . e\ hi in the prime Shak 

2 'I'o burst, us by .an explosion; to blow up, 
1 Ills protect 

.SlioiiM h.iir .1 Ku k oi -.ei oiid that might hold, 

If tlii>, should blast III proof .Shai. 

:j [Scotch I (<i) To breathe hard ; to pant 
{h) 'I'o smoke toliiu'co (c) To boast, to speak 
ostciitntioii.Hty. to brag Sir H' Seott 
Bla8ted(bliu(t'eil),u (\iiifoiiniled. ex'ccrable; 
detestable: used as a milder form of impre- 
eatioii than damned ‘.Some of her own 
blasted gypsies ' Sir IF Scott 
Blastema 0*^<U(-te'iiiu). n |Gr bhistt'ma, a 
.shoot, growth, from M(fsfa/iii. to bud. J 1 In 
lud the axis of growth of nn enibryi»; that 
p.art of the emiir>'o eoiiiiirisiiig the radicle 
and )ilumule, with the intervening portion; 
also the tliallnsof lichens -2 In anat the 
granular protoplnsinie basis of the nvnnr, 
the iiroteiiiaeeoiih plasma out of which an 
organ is formed Oieen. 

: Blastemal (bins te'innl). a Relating to 
bliistema; nidimentary. as. Mastemat for- 

llUitlOlIH 

Blait^eilElaa (blast'eu-Jiu), n l a venti- 
lating maeliine used es|tecially on ships to 
draw off foul air —2 A machine for produc- 
ing a blast by comprising air for urging 
the fire of a funiaee. 

Blaster (blastVr). n 1 One who. or that 
which, blasts or destroys Beau d'Fl—2 An 
iron chisid used for boring rocks. 
Blast-fumaoe (IdastT^r-nSs), n. The name 
I given to the common smclting-furoace used 


for obtaining iron from its ores with the aid 
of a powerful blast of air. This air-blast, 
which is propelled by a powerful blowing- 
engine, and IB now invariably heated to a 
high temiieraturo (000” to 000‘ F.), is in- 
jected by tuyeres, situated as shown at A in 
the annexed vertical section, in the lowest 
part of the furnace, near to the hearth a 
(Hoe TUYERE.) I'ho conical part o next 
above the hearth is termed the boshes, and 
the liiterinr is continued upwards, some- 
times, as in tlie annexed cut, in a tapered 
body or cone i>, sometimes as a perpendi- 
cular cylinder, which is surmounted by an 
opening for Uie introduction of the materi- 
als from nn external gallery f. The exterior 
consists of massive masonry of stone or fire- 
brick, the body part l)tiiiig lined with two 



S(*( tiuii of Dlast-fiirnace. 


shells of (Ire-brii'ks separated by a thin apace 
tn allow foi’ expansion, which is generally 
filled With sand, ground (ire-i'lay,or the Uke, 
to hinder the radiation of heat to the out- 
side Wlien the body rises in the form of a 
pcnx'iidicular cylinder, it is called the bar- 
rel 'I'he cone or barrel is sometimes clasped 
round on the outside by numerous strong 
iron hoo])s. or is cased with iron plates fas- 
tened to tile masonry by iron bolts The 
boshes c are lined with flre-hrick or flre- 
stoiie, and the hearth B is built with large 
blocks of refractory stone. The ch^ing of 
the fiiniiice goes on all day and night, one 
charge consisting of a baiTow-load of cool 
and a barrow-load of ore, char, and lime, 
the Iasi mineral acting as a flux. 'I'hese 
charges arc constantly passing downwards 
and undergoing n change as they come nearer 
the hotter parts of the furnace Towards 
the lower imrt the earthy matter of the ore 
unites with the limestone and forms a slag, 
which finally escapes at an opening below 
the tii>en*8, and the molten metal drops 
down and fills the lower jiart at u, to be 
ilrauii off at stated periods, 'lids is done 
usually twice in the twenty-four hours by 
meaiiR of a round hole culled a tap The 
fiirmiee is constantly kept filled to within 
about 2 feet of the top The ore put in at 
the top takes about thirty-six hours before 
it comes out as iron Hematite yields on an 
average about .^ifi jier cent of metal, and 
liliii'kbnnd about 4U to 50 In the newer 
forms of funiaces the top is closed and the 
gases formerly burned at the top are con- 
veyed by pipes d to be utilized as fuel in 
heating the blast and in raising steam for 
the blowing-engine 'J'hc principle adopted 
is to close the top by a bell-and-cono ar- 
rangement K, which is opened and shut at 
pleasure b> hydraulic or other machinery. 
1'he height of furnaces varies from 50 to 80, 
and even in some cases to U]>wards of 100 
feet, and the greatest width is about oiie- 
tliini of this. 

Blast-hearth OtifistliArth). n. The Scutch 
ore-hearth for redu<*iiig lead-ores 
Blast-hole (blastliol). n. Tn minoig, the 
hole through which water outers the iMittom 
or wind-bore of a pump 
Blastle (bias' ti>, fi A blasted or shriv- 
elled dwarf; a wicked or troublesome crea- 
ture. Bunts [Heoteh ] 

Rlaating (blast'iug), n. 1 A blast; destruc- 
tion by a pernicious cause; blight. Am. iv.9. 
2. The operation of splitting rocks by gun- 
powder or oilier explosive. 

Masting (blast'ing), a. Affecting with ia- 


Fiie, f&r. fat. fell; mb, met. h^r; pine, pin; nOte. not. move; tObe, tub. byll; oil, pound; u, 8c. abnne; y. Sc. fey. 
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Jury or blight; destructive. * A blotting and 
a aoandaloufi breath.' Shak. 
llMtting-powdCT (blast'iug-pou-ddr), n. A 
ooaree Und of gunpowder for mining and 
quanying piirpoBes. 

naatmeatt (blaat'mentx n. Blast; sudden 
stroke of some destructive cause. 

In the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contafpiouk blastnunts are most imminent. Shak. 

Blast-noiile. Blast-orlfioe (blast'noz-i. 
blaat'or-i-fls), n. The flxetl or variable orifice I 
in the delivery end of a blast-pipe. i 

BlastOCarpoUB (blas-to-kar'pus), a. [Gr ' 
bltutott a germ, and karpos, fruit.] In hot a 
term applied to that kind of fruit which 
germinates inside the pericarp, as the man- 
grove. 

]Ua4rtOOerUB (blas-tos'er-us). n. [Or. blastmt, 
a bud, and keraa, a horn J A genus of Soutli 
American deer. B. camjwbtrin is the Cercun 
bezoartient of Linnssus, the buck of which 
species is described by Mr. Darwin as of a 
most oveniowering odour. 

Blastoderm 0da8'to-d6rm). n. [Or hlantoz, 
germ, and derma, a skin ) In anat. the 
germinal skin or membrane, wiiicli lies iiii- 
iiieiliatuly beneath the membrana vitelli of 
the ovum; the superficial layer of the ein- 
hryo in its earliest conditi<in 
Blastodermic (blas-tO-il^i'^niik), a Relating 
to the blastoderm 

nastoldea (blas-toid'e-a), n jd (Gr (dagfos, 
a bud. and euiog, resembhinec ] An order 
of fossil Kehiiioiierinatn. elo.st'ly allied to 
the Crinoidea The liody was incloKcd in a 
kind of box, formed by jointed eulcareoua 
platcb, and was, in most eases, permanently 
fixed to the sea-bottom b> astalkoreolumn. 
Tlie arms, wtiicli form .so conspicuous a 
feature in the true ('rinoidea, were cither 
aiiseiit or very rudimentary. 

Blast-pipe (blast'pip). H. The waste pi] le of 
a stcani-eiigine; more eHiiecially. a pi])e in a 
locomotive steam-engine to caiTy tlie waste 
steam u]> the cliimuey, and to urge the tire 
by inducing a stronger ilraught of air by 
creating a current. 

BlastUS (blas'tus), u. |Gr /ifnsfos, a shoot | 
In hot a term sometimes applied to the 
plumule of gniMseH 

Blasty (blast'!), a 1 (•ausing a blast or 
blight upon vegetation * A btaety noon. ' 
Boyle —2 Stormy ; gusty ; as, a blagty day. 
[Old English and Scohdi ] 

Blatant (bla'tunt). a. [From Prov K. Mate, 
to bleat, with llomaiiee sufitx ] Bellowing 
as u calf; bawling; noisy. * Blatant maga- 
zines ' Tennyion. 

Glory, tli.it blatant word, which haunts sonic mili- 
tary inlmlH like the bray of tlie iriinipet //" Irxnttx 

—Blatant beaut, 1 the multitude ' The lie of 
Dogges, where the blatant beast dotli rule 
and ruigne.’ HjienHer 
Blatchft v.t To blotch. 

No man can like to he smutted and blatched in Ins 
face Harntay. 

Blate, Blait (blut), a [A. .Sax bledth, 
gentle, sluggish, 1) blood, G Mode, bashful, 
Icel blauthr, soft, cowardly.] Bashful; 
sheepish [Scotch ] 

Blatet (hlat), a. [A Sax bledt, miserable, 

G S hlatt, G Moss, nuked ] Dreurv ; bleak 
Hallnoell 

Blather (bla'Tn^r). V.i f.Sr. blether, Icel. 
Mathra, to talk thick, to utter inarticulate 
sounds. G dial bladdern. to talk iioiiseiisc, 
allied to blatter ] To talk nonsense [Low J 
Blather Oda'TliAr). n Nonsense [I^iw | 
Blatherskite (blu'Tlier-skit), n A iilustcr- ; 
ing, alkutive, silly felUm [.Scotcli ami ; 
American. ] 

Blatta (blat'ta), n. [L , u noxious insect, a I 
cockroach.] The genus of jii.stH’ts to wliich ' 
tlie cockroach belongs, order Ortlioi>tera 
St*e Blattipa: and Gotkroach 
Blatter (blat'tferl, r I (Comp E Mather, ii 
dial blattem, bladdern, to prate; also i»er- 
hapsL to talk foolishly, i 1 To give 

forth or pioduce a quick succession of small 
sounds. t<i patter ‘The rain Mattered ' JeJ- 
/tey.—2 To make a sensclesH noise, to rail or 
rage. [Rare.] 

They procured, .'ilso, certain preachers to blatUr 
against me. / attmrr 

Blatteration (blat-ter-a'shon), n Senseless 
noise or haltble I Rare ] 

Blatterer (ldat'tt^r-<>r), n One who blatters; 
a noisy blustering boaster. 

Blattering (blat't6r-ing), n. Sensedess blus- 
U*ring. 

Blatteroont (blat-t^r-onO. n fJ. hlatero, 
Materonis, a babbler; from blate rare, to 
babble ] A senseless haidder 

ch, ekain; «h. Sc lock; g, po; j,job; 


I trusted T. P. with a weighty secret, conjuring 
him that it should not take air and go abroad . . . 
but it went out of him the very next uy. . . . I hate 
such blaiierpoHS. Hint-ell, 

BlattidA <blat'i-de), n. p2. [L. blatta, a cock- 
roach. ] A family of insects, of the order Or- 
thoptera. They are extremely voracious crea- 
tures. some species apparently eating almost 
everything that comes in their way. Among 
the species is the well known and trouble- 
some cockroach {Blatta orientalis). 

Bland, Blad (blsd. biad). n. [Comp. Ir. 
bladh, a part. 1 [Scotch. 1 1. A large piece of 
anything; a considerable portion; a flat piece 
of anything.— 2. A alap; a blow or stroke. 
Blauw-bOC (Idou'bok). n. ID. blaanw-bok, 
lit. blue-buck ] Tlie blue-buck {Aigoceras 
Uucophaeus) of the open plains of South 
Africa, n deer-Iiko sfiecies of antelope. 7 
feet long and feet higli, of an ashy blue 
colour, from itb black hide appearing throu((h 
the ligliter hair. Tlie Cephalopus perpxisil- 
Im is also called the little hlauw-boc. 

Blaw (Ida), VI (Scotch.] To Idow'*. to 
hroatlic ; to publish ; to brag ; to boast ; to 
magnify in iiarrRtive.--7V» Maw in one's Itttj, 
to cajidc; to flatter a person Hence, a 
Maw-in-my4u(f is a mime for a flatterer; a 
wheedlcr Sir H’ Scott 
Blaw (blft). V f. To flatter; to coax [Seotcli. | 
Blawort, Blaewort (idu'wt'-rt. bia'wfirt), n 
A plant, Idue-bottlo (Ceiitnurea Cyanus, 
Linn ). Ihsjg [Scotch ) 

Blay (bill). M.‘ [See Blkak ] A small river 
fish, tile ideuk. 

Blaze (bio/). V (A Sax Mirse, Mdse, nhhuv, 
a torcli. Sc Mee^e, a bla/c. from root of Mme; 
comp M.ll.i: /iZoK, a taper. \vv\.Mys, Dan 
Mas, a torcli.) 1 Flame; the stream of iiifbt 
and lieut fromnii) iiody when burning ‘'I'o I 
heaven tile fcZrtri* upiid led.* Croly 2 Bril- 
liant smiliglit, cfliilgcncc, lirilliaiicc. ns, tlie 
Maze of da> *0. dark, dark, dark, amid 
tlic Maze of noon!* Milton 3 A bin st- 
ing out. nil active or violent display; wide 
dittusioii ‘ 111 his Maze of wratli ‘ Shah. 
‘Tiic mam Wrtzeof it ih past ’ Shah (tone 
to Mazes, gone to perdition. (liow J Like | 
Mazes, e\|>rcssive of anytiilng in the ex- j 
treiiie * The other little ones used to cry 
like Mazes * Mayheie \ Low. J 
Blaze (blsiz), V i pfet Mazed; pin* Mazing 
I In third iiiouniiig comp Icel. hlasa, to tic 
open to view, and Maze, a spot on n licu.st’s 
forc’^ead j 1. 'J’o llaiiic, as, tin* lire Mazes 
‘Two red llrcs in both tlicir faces Mazed 
Shak. —2 To sctid furtli or show a bright 
and cx|)iuidcd light 
Till' third fair iiiorii now blateti upon tlie mam 
I'ofie 

3 To lie conspicuous To Maze away, to 
keep lip a dischui'gc of firearms 
Blaze (Ida/.). K.t. To burn or set in a Idnze 
‘Take him in and Maze tlic oak ' Uoot.1 
Blaze (bliiz). e t pret A p]) Mazed; ppr 
Mnziny [ITolialdy from A Sax bltvsan, to 
blow , led. hUisa, Dan. Mvese, <i. Masen, to 
blow, to sound ns a trum]iet See Blow | ; 

1 I'o publish, to make known , to render j 
conspicuous. ‘Till we cun find a time to ’ 
Maze your marriage ’ Shak. *On elmrit- 
uble lists he blazed his name ’ Ji PUlok 

Siicli music wnrthicsf were to blase 

I'hc pc'crlcss liei^lii of her uiiiiiortal praise. Mtlton 

2 t 111 her, to bla/on 

Voii >liouId have blazed it thus; he Lears .1 tiurte 
sable bctwfcn two tierc»;s or I'eatham 

Blaze (hlaz), n I'iddicutioii ; the act of 
Hjirt'iidiiig widely by report ‘For whnt is 
glory but the blaze of fame?’ Milton 
lUaze (bla/), n [D Mrs, lc<‘l blest, Daii 
hits, a wiiite spot or streak on tlie forehead | 

1 A white s]iot oil the forcheail or face 
of a horse, or other ijiiadrupefi ‘ A Hqnare 
Maze ill his (u sa<*red ox’s) toreheud ' Cow- 
ley 2 A w'liitc spot made on it tree by rc- 
niViving the bark w'itli a hatchet Such 
murks an* often iiiuile 011 trees in dense 
forests to enable a traveller to fliid his way, 
or to retrace his steps 

Blaze (Ida/), r 1. I To set u white mark on, 
us a tree, by paring off part id its bark ‘ I 
found m> wa> by the Mazed trees ’ Huff man 

2 To imiicatc 01 murk out by paring off tlie 
liark of a iiiiinbcro/ trees in succ'essioii, as. 
to hlazt' a ptttli through a forest Fig . - 

Ch.tmi'ollioii fill'll in iHij, having doiiL littli iiinru 
than blaze out thr omU to Ik: travelled by nlh' rs 

,\ote 

Blazer (hlk/br). n One who blazes; ow > 
who publishes and spreads reports 'Blazers \ 
of crime ’ Spenser 

Blazlllg (Idaz'ing), a Emitting flame oi 
light, flaming ‘8tarry lamps and blazing 


creueU.’ Milton. 'BZozing torches’ SirW, 
Scott. 

(blaz'ing-11), acfv. In a blazing 

manner. 

Blazing-Star (hlAz'ing-stiir), n, l. A comet. 
2 A niant, the Aletris /annosa, the root of 
which is greatly esteemed by the Indians 
and people of the Western States of Aine- 
ricu as a tonic and stoinachic. Called also 
in America Devil's Bit. 

Blazon (bhVzn), n. [O.E. bUuoun, Mason, 
1?^. Sp. blason. It hlasone; derived by Dlez 
from A Sax bUrse, a torch. E blaze, and no 
doubt It is from tills root, being either a 
derivative of blaze in the sense of flame, or 
in that of to spread abroad or make known.] 

1 'J'lie art of drawing, descrihiiig, ore.Kplain- 
ing coats of arms ; bhizonry. Peacham - 

2 The drawing or ropresentHtiun on coats 
of iirms; a heraldic figure ‘Their blazon 
o’er his tower disidiiyed ’ Sir H'. Seott — 
3. riihlication; show'; oeleliratinii ; pomiious 
display, either hy words or by other means. 

Hut this i*torn.iI blazon imist not be 
To ears of flesh iiiicl blood. .'ihak 

4 t Tnterprctatioii ; cx)dnnatioii. ' T think 
your blazon to he true ' Shak 
Slfl ji op (lihVzn), r t |Fr Masonner. to bla- 
zon. Mason, Iu‘nildr 3 See the noun.] 1 ’I'o 
cxjihiin, ill jiroper terms, iiie figures on en- 
signs armorial. 

kiiiff J-ihv.inl g.ivi‘ to iliciii the i oal of .anus which 

1 am not hcr.ild ciioiigh to blazon into I'liglisli 

j-tddison 

2 To deck; to cinbelli.sh; to adorn 

'1 lien ltazi<n\ m dri'.ul siiiilos her hulcinis form. 

Ltarth 

.'t To display; to cxliibii cotispieuoiisly; to 
make know n, to piiiilish, tocclohnite ‘And 
blazon o’er the dour their niiincs in brass.* 
Byron ‘ Itlazoniny oiir inJiLStice every- 
w'hcrc ’ Shak. SYN 'J’o emhellisli, circu- 
late 

Blazon (bl:V/.n), r / 'I'o make a brilliant 
figure, to sliine |Kare| 
Blazoner(ida'zn-Or), /( l one that hlnzons; 
a hcrahl 2 Dnc prone to spread reports; 
KIHTificall), a propagator of seundiil 
Blazonment (blu7n-ment), n The act of 
blazoning, einbluzoninent. 

Blazonry (bht'zii'n), n l llie art of describ- 
ing or explaining coats of arms in proper 
heraldic terniH and nietluid 
bob has dont more In set thi* iniblii right on this 
niiporiaiii poml of than the whale f olirge 

otiler.ild' lamb. 

*J. Emldfi/onr> ‘ The gorgeous iniihlirig and 
w ild blazonry of tliat shrine of 8t. Mark's.' 

Itiiskiu 

Ue,t Bleet (b'*), n. (A Sux Meo, bleoh.] 
Colour; hue, complexion 

White III bii walling foi me, 

Is till I orsi- III Ihi' next rhiitnber 

/• P Pron-ntHg. 

I have .1 lemmaii 

Asbnght of /'/re .IS isllie silver moon Geotgr a Urten. 

Blea (blc), n (PcrliapH from the preceding 
word. I ’I’lic ]mrt of a tree which lies imme- 
diately under tlie liark 
Bleach (blec.li), v t (A. 8ax bldeian, to be- 
come pale, from bide, Mtre, pale or white. Hee 
Blkak | To make white or whiter by taking 
out colour; to whiten, to hliuich ; specifl- 
cully, to whiten by exposure to the action 
of the air and Hiiiiliglit or of clieinical pre- 
jinratioiiH Hee Bl.KAfTllNU 
lintiiiirt.il lilirrty, whosi* look stibimic 
Hath b/rai/ied Mk lyi.viit’s thcck tii rvery varying 
lIiiiio Smollett 

Bleach (blech), v.i To grow white in any 
manner. 

Along ihr snows a stiflfiiod rorst. 
Stretched out .lud blearhtog m the northern blast 
Thomsott. 

Bleacher Odech'i'T). n Due who bleaches; 
0111 * whose oceiipation is to whiten cloth. 
Bleachery ( blech ' fir -i), n A place for 
bleaching ; an cstuhlishinent where blench- 
ing textile fuhncK or the like is curried on 
Bleacl^eld (Idccl/feld), n. A field where 
elotli or yarn is bleached 
RlAa^hlfig (blcrliTrig), n 'Jlie act or art of 
freeing textile fibres and fniirics and various 
otber siib.staiices (such as ninti^rials for 
paper, ivory, wax, oils) from their natural 
colour, and remlerlng them perfectly white, 
or nearly so The ancient nietliod of tiicnch' 
mg by exposing tlie fniirics, Ac , to the 
action of the sun’s rays, and frequently 
wetting tiieni, has iiecri nearly superseded, 
at 1ea.<it wliere the Imsiness is canied on 011 
ttic large scale, more complicated jirocesses 
in connection with powerful chemical pre- 
jiaratioiis being now employed Among 
the latter the chief are chlorine and sul- 
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phuniiiB acid, the latter being employed 
mure especially in the case uf animal ftbres 
(silk and wool), while cotton, flax, and other 
vegetable fibres arc operated upon with 
chlorine, the bleacdiing in )»oth cases being 

S recoded by certain cleansing processes, 
ee CHLOKTKE, Ul.EACHINO-PUWltER. 

BleacbLng-llflllid (Idech^ing-lik-wid), n. 
A liiiuidlur iileaching .Specifically same 
as JtlanrMnff-lujuor 

Bleacblng-powder (bl6ch'iiig-pou-d^r). n 
Chloride of lime made bv cxxjosiiig slaked 
lime to the action of chlorine. It is regarded 
as adoiihle salt of the chloride of calcium and 
hyi)o<;hlorite of calcium Its true formula 
appears to l>e (.'aCI . (JIO It is much used also 
as a disinfectant (Jailed also 
l*uwtler. Hee (lll/JlilNK. 

Bleak(biek).a (A Kax Mcpr.6Mc. Icel Ulvikr, 
Dan hfeff, J) bleek, D 1C htfukf, hlriJcK, 

(; hleich, pule, pallid, whiit*; from or allied 
to A Sax. bf tea / 1 , 1 cel h{ika,bltlcja,(i bltrkfit, 
tii shine, t<» gleam, to twinkle, 1C to Mink 
HUach is from this w«>rd I'erhaps ulti- 
mately from the. same root as black 1 1 . i Pule 
* With a face dedly, bleyk, and pale ’ Lyd- 
gate 

She looked as jwlc iind as 1>/mA as one laid out 
dead. 


2. Exposed to cold and winds; desolate; 
ungeiiial * TlicW#*«A Atlantic shore ' i*o;>c 
‘ Wastes too bleak to n‘ar the comnion 
growth of earth ' Wordtiumrth. :i. (Jheer- 
less, drt'ary 

lie r dr*s<il.itiiin j.rrsciits us willi iiolliin^' hut WoiX- 
and h.irn ii piospn Is Addi\on, 


4 ('old; chill, ])icrcing: desolating 

l-iilrrut the north 

T «• in.(kr his t'U>iA winds kiss iny (Mri lied lips Shak 
I hf nit,dil was hirak , the r.iiii fril, Iho wiinl 
roiirnl Mtuautiiy 


Bleitk (idek), n [Ho (‘ailed from tin; bleak 
or pale colour of its scales; comp blnhe, 
the (ieririan name, also May, another Eng- 
lish nam(‘ | A small river llsh, Tior (I inches 
long. Lfuri.Hrui<alhuniUi<, family ('vjirinidin, 
occurring in many F.iiropean ami English 
rivers lls silvery scales are used in the 
manufacture of artiilcial pearls, ('ailed also 
may, 

Bleakiflll (Idt^'k^sh), a Moderately bleak. 

• A northei ly or bleakmh easterly wind ’ 
hr. ft Chrynr 

Bloakly (hl(*k'li), adr In a bleak manner; 
coldly 

Near the sc.-i-c nast thr> sr.itrd Heak/y were May 

BleakneBS (blek^nes), a state of being 
lileak , cidduess, desolation; exfiimiire to 
the wind • The blt'alrnrHH of the air ' 
A ddiHon 

Bleaky (blek't). a, llbtnk; open; uiishel 
tered ; cold ; chill ' The Mraky toi» of 
rugged hills ' iJrudrn [ Rare ] 

BIbex (bier), a |L.(i Marr, blrrr, in bUtrr^ 
uyed, blernujcd, blear-eyed, allied to (J dial, 
blrrr, an ailment of the eyes, Sw Mira, 
Dan blirr. plirr, to twinkle, to wink, Dan 
pliinnrt, Ideur'cyed 1 1 Sore, with a wa- 
tery rheum, applied only to the eyes 


ll.df hhiid Ik prered .it me thrniiKh his r eyes 
/, It yard, 

2 Producing dimness of vision , blinding. 
' Power to cheat the eye with blrar illu- 
sion ' Milton [Obsolete or poetical. I 
Blear (l>U''r). n .something that obscures 
th(‘ sight ' Nor IS the blear drawn easy 
o'(*r her (‘’e ’ A JitnnH [Scotch j 
Blear ( l>ler ). r t. 'J'o make muv so that the 
Bight is imlistiiict , to iilfect with soreness 
of eyes, to iiiakt' rheumy ami dim ' Ulrird 
her eyes' iVrs tUoirnian ‘Tease the 
lungs and Mrai the sight ' Coiefh'r - To 
blear the ryrt, is often used figuratively to 
deceive, to hoodwink 


IiMithing dtOiies iiiv paiiciKc still did pn.^r. 

And Meatrhi nunc eyes l„i\i,u£-»e 

Blearednese (bler'ed-nes). n The state 
of being bleared or dimmed with rheum. 
liMlanii 

BleaT'^ye, Blear-eyednese (bier'i. ideF- 
id-nes), n In nicif a disc'ose of the eyelids, 
cotisisliiig in chronic Inflainmatiou of the 
margins, with a gummy sei'retiou of the 
selmceous humour. 

Blear-eyed (Wer'ld), a. l. Having sore 
e>es; having the eyes dim with rheum; 
dim-sighted 

Crook-luiLkcd hr was. UHttli-shakcn. .ind AVsir. 

Snukt'itWe. 

2 Wanting in pen'eptiou or understanding. 

Bleameu (IddFues), n The state of being 
blear. rdalL 

Bleat (bl6t), e I. (A .Hax bl^tan, V blaten, 
Mt€ten, L.lf. blaten, bleten, to bleat; x»ru- 


. bably an imitative word.] To make the 
I noise of a sheep; to cry as a sheep. 

I Then suddenly was heard alone the niain. 

To low the ox, to Meat the woolly train Pr/e 

Bleat (blfit), w. Tile cry of a sheep. *The 
Meat of a fleecy sheep ' Chapman. 
Ueater (blct'tr), n. One who bleats; 
speciflcally, a sheep 

In i,old. stiff soils the bUattrs ofl roiiii>lain 
( If gouiy ails. yehn Dyer. 

Bleating (bI6Mng), n. The cry of a sheep. 

Ill the heUls all round I hear the bleattnf[ of the lamb. 

; lennysoH. 

' Bleb 0»lt*h). « [Another form of blob.] A 
little vesicle or blister; a bubble, as in 
' water or glass; a blob 

} Arseiiu. jibounds with air biebs. Kit wan 

I Blebby (blel/i), a. Full of blebs. ' Blebby 
! glasa.^ liana 

; niofthnuTn (bluk^tiiim), n. [Or. blSehnon, a 
iiairic given tiy Dioscorides to a kind of fern.] 
A gniiuHof poly pfidiaceouB ferns, with simple 
pmiiatifhl or pinnate fronds, of which tlie 
fertile ones are more or less contracted B. 
orirntale is a tall-growing and very liaiul- 
Romc species found throughout India and 
Hu; East B. boreale is the liard-fem (which 

W'C) 

Bled (bled), pret & pp. of bleed. 

Blee,i n .Hce Bi.e. 

Bleed (bled), vi. pret A pp. hUd; ppr. 
bleeding. [A Hax. 6f^da7t, from bZdff, blood; 
ii.bloearn,, Icel bla!tha,liim.blode,G.bluten, 
to bleed ] 1 To lose blood, as by a wound; 
to run with blood, by whatever means; as, 
a wound or one's nose bleede. 

M.tiiy upon the seeing of others Meed, . . them, 
selves aic ready to f.unt, as if they bled Bacon 

1 To die a violent death, or by slaughter 

The laiiih thy riot dooms to A/re// to-day, 

11,1(1 he lliy reason would he skip and play? Pofe 
H To ishiie forth or dn>p from an incision, 
as Juice, to lose sap. gum, juice, or the like; 
as. a tree or a vine bleedn 

I’oi me the b.iliii shall bleed, and amher flow 

4 'I’o pny or lose money freely; to have 
money ('xtoried , as, they made him Meed 
freely for that whim. fSlang. | 

Bleed (I lied). II. f. 1. To take blood from by 
I opeiiitig a vein.— 2 To lost*, as blood, to emit 
or distil, as juice, sap. or gum ' A decaying 
pine of stately siztt blerdf ng amber. ’ M illrr. 

'J'o extort or exirutl money from a porson ; 
to sponge on; os, the shurjiers bled him 
freely [Slang. J 

Bleeding (bled'ing), n A running nr issuing 
of bloim, AS from the nose, a henioiThagi*, 
ttieo]iei‘Ation of letting blood, us in surgery ; 
till' drawing of sap fitiiii a tree or plant 
Bleek-bOC (blak'lNik). n [D bleek, pale, 
hok, buck 1 The Seofwphonie Curebi, tile 
pale-buck of .South Africa, one of the Aiiti- 
lo]iidte, distinguished by a tuft of hair below 
the knee 

Bleery (bier'i), M. A burning braud; a faggot. 
[.Heoteli J 

Stdwdcr tlicir harigals. dc’ils, wi’ a Merry 

Bleeze(ble 2 ),n. orn Hnnie as /iZaze [.Scotch 1 
Blelne,t n a blnin; a pustule. Chaucer. 
Blelt (lilut), <7 Same as Blate 
Blellum (bluriumX n. [Onomatopootic.] Au 
idle, senseless, talking, or noisy fellow * A 
blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ' 
Iturne. 

Blemish (blem'ish). v.t [P'r. bhmir, to grow' 
pale, in D. Kr to H|iot, to lieut one blue, 
from leel. hUtman, the livid colour of a 
wound, from bid, bluo-l 1 To injure or 
impair, especially something that is well 
formed, perfect, or excellent; to mar or make 
defeeti^e. to destroy the perfection of; to 
deface . to sully ' Blnn ieh Cigar’s triumph. ' 
tihak 

Sill i*. .1 soil which blemisheth thel«.uity of thy soul 
A'li h Bt af/iwa ttr 

2 I'o tarnish, as reputation or character; 
to defame, as, to bCemnth one’s chameter 
‘Not that my verse would Memieh all the 
fair ' hryden. 

Blemish (bleiu'ish), n 1. A defect, flaw*, or 
imiK'rfeetioii; something that mars beauty, 

, coiiipleteucss, or iierfecUoii 

‘ As he h.rth V Hused a Memnk in a man, so shall it 
! be done to him again l.ei xxi\ . jo 

The rtrrn.ii!> rr, iirriiig allusions to \'ciius and 
Miiii-rva, Mais, i. npid, ami A|x'lio, whu h wereineant 
to Ik- the oriiaiucntN, and arc lhcMeMtrke\ of ITior’s 
cotiatuMtioii Macaulay 

2 Reproach; disgrace; that which imiudrs 
reputation; imputation. ‘That clear slie 
1 died from bUmieh criminal ’ Speneer. 

I That you have been earnest ftbould be in* blemish 
• or dtsrredit at .ill unto you Hooker. 


j Stn. Spot, speck, flaw, stain, defect^ fault, 
I defacement, reproach, dishonour, imputa- 
tion, diflOTace. 

Blemishle88(blem'ish-les),a. Without blem- 
ish: spotless. 'A life in all so hUmiMeu.’ 
I Feltham. 

Blemishmentt (hiem'ish-ment). 91 . Dis- 
OTace. * For dread of blame and honour’s 
blemUthment' Spenser. 

Bleiudl (blciish), v.t. [Probably a softened 
form of blink, to wink (a sense in which it 
was formerly used); hence, to turn aside 
from, to flinch: Mnck may perhaps be a dif- 
ferent form of this word, influenced by Fr. 
flAchir, to bend, to turn aside, and bianeh 
seems to have lieen partly confounded with 
it] To shrink; to start back; to give way; to 
flinch; to tiini aside or fly off. 'Though 
sometimes you do blrncfi from this to that.* 
Shak. 'Make thee somewhat blench or fail.’ 
Tennyson. 

I'll tent him to the quick: if he but blench 
I know niy course. Shak. 

BleXKdlf (blcnsh), e.t. To flinch nr draw 
back fruiu; to shirk; to deny from fear. 

He now blenched what before he afliriiied. 

Kvelyn. 

BleXKdlt (blensh). v t [Probably a form of 
blank or blanch, in sense uf to obstruct, to 
render ineffectual, j To hinder or obstruct; 
to diseuiiccrt. 

The rebels besieged them, winningthe even ground 
on the toji, by carrying up grc.it trusses of hay liefore 
them, to Mrtith the defciuTants* sight and dead their 
shut G Larew. 


Blench (blcush). n. A start back; hence, a 
deviation; aberration. 

These Mem her gave my heart another youth 
Shak 

Blench (bltuish), a. or adv. |0 K. blanch, 
Er Mane, wliite | llio term applied to a 
sort of tenure of lands upon the payment of 
a nominal or trifling yearly duty; as, the 
(‘State is held blench of the crowTi. See 
Dl.ANril-HOI.niNU. 

Blenchert (bleiisli'Z^r). n. [Comp blancher.] 
due who or that which frightens Sir T. 
Myot 

Blench-flrm (blensh 'f^rm). Hee Ulanoh- 

FAKM 

Blench - holding ( blcnsh ' hold-ing ) See 

HbANril-llOhDIhO 

Blenching ( blensh 'ing), n. A shrinking 
back; a giving way Gower 

Blend (blend), v t. pret blended; pp blended 
or blent; ppr blending [A. Hax blaudan, to 
mix. bland, a mixture; cog Icel. and .Sw. 
blanda,l)im Mnnde,tom\x Probably allied 
in origin to blind, having the eyesight mixed 
or clouded See liUNii j 1. To mix or 
mingle together; hence, to eoufound, so 
that the separate things mixed cannot be 
distiiigiiislied 

Blended ,iiul intertwisted III this life arc the sources 
of joy and tears De Qutttcey. 

2 t To pollute by mixture; to spoil or cor- 
rupt ' And all those stonns which now his 
beauty bleiul ’ Spenser. 

Blend (blend), v i. To be mixed; to be 
united 


There is n lone of solemn and sacred feeling that 
Mtnd\ with our Luiiviviality Irvins 

Blend (blend), n. A mixing or mixture, as 
of liquids, colours, ; speciflcally. a mix- 
ture of s])irits from different distilleries; as, 
whisky of the finest blend. 

Blend, t Blende,! r t blent is 3d pers. sing. 

; pres . iiiid also pp. [A Hax blendian, to 
blind; Cl blenden .See BLIND ] To blind; 
to deceive ‘Reason blent through pas- 
sion ’ Spenser. 

Tint, multiplying Menl (blindeth) so many oon 

Chaucer, 

Blende (blend), n [G blende, blende, from 
Menden, to blind, to dazzle 1 Au ore uf 
zinc, called also Mock-lead, False Galena, 
and Black-jack. Its colour is inostl> yellow, 
j brown, and black There are several varie- 
I ties, blit in general this ore contains more 
I tliaii half its weight of zinc, about oue- 
I fourth sulphur, and usually a small portion 
. of iron. It is u native sulphide of zinc. Tills 
i word is also employed hi such compound 
teniiH as niuiigauese - blende, zinc-blende, 

; ruby-blende 

' Blender ( blend' 6r). n. One who or that 
which blends, mingles, or confounds. See 
next art 

Blending (blend'iug). n. The act of blend- 
ing or mingling; speciflcally. (a) the act or 
art of niinglitig spirits from different dis- 
tilleries (b) In painting, a process by which 
the pigments ore made to melt or blend 
together by using a soft brush of fitch or 


Fate, flir, fat, fell; me, met, h«r; pine, pin; nOte. nut. mbve; tfilie, tub, bull; oil, pound; h, Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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badger’s hair, called a blender or e^ftener^ 
which is passed over the little ridges with a 
soft feathery touch; also, the method of lay- 
ing on different tints so that they may min- 
gle together when wet and fuse into each 
other insensibly. 

BUmdOUB (blend'usX a. In mineral, pertain- 
ing to or consisting of blende. 

BlMld-water (blendVg-tdr), n. A distemper 
incident to cattle. Called also More-hounh. 
Ble^etm (blen'em), n. One of a breed of 
dogs of the spaniel kind, preserved in per- 
fection at Blenheim Palace in (ixfordshiro 
(the seat of the Dukes of Marlborough) since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
pi annlldsB (blen-ni'i-de). n. pi. [L blenniuH, 
the blenny. and Gr ridos, likeness.] A fa- 
mily of acanthopterygious Ashes, with long, 
compressed body, naked skin, which is mu- 
cous or covered with small cyebiid scales, 
and very long doraal An. They live in small 
troops near the coast, and, owing to the 
smallness of their gill-openings, can exist 
for some time without water, especially if 
kept in moist grass ]ilany of this family 
(as Zoorces) retain their eggs till they are 
hatched within the oviduct, so that the 
young are produced alive, fully formed, and 
capable of ttnding their own subsistence 
The family includes the blenny, sea-wolf, 
and butter-flsh See Blknntus 
UennlUB (blcn'iii-us). n [L., a blenny.] A 
genus of small acanthojiterygious Ashes, fa- 
mily Blenniido) (which sec) Several species 
frequent our coasts, as the /?. Atontatjut, or 
Montagu’s blenny: B the nccllatcd 

blenny or butterfly - Ash ; B qalerita, the i 
crested blenny; B pholia, the shanny. They i 
vary in length from 5 to 12 inches. I 

UennogenoUB (blen-noj'en-us), a. (Gr. \ 
blenna, mucus, and yennao, to produce.] ' 
In med producing or generating mucus. 
BlexU 10 rrh 0 Ba(bleii-no-re'u).u.. (Gr hlenna, 
mucus, and rhr.ii, to flow ] A flow of mucus. 
'Phe term is applicable to an incrciised dis- 
charge from any of the mucous surfaces, but 
is usually restricted to that from the ure- 
thra and vagitut; gonorrhnea 
Slenuy (blcn'ni). n. An acanthopterygious 
AHlTof the gtmus Blennius (which see). 

BlenB, Blinds (blenz. blind/.), n. A name of 
tlic lul) or whiting-])out 
Uent (blent), pp. of blend. 1 Mingled; 
blcmled. ‘Itider and horse, friend, foe, in 
one red burial bUnt ' Byron. 

Tis* beauty truly Mntf, wluisc red «uul while 
Nature’s own sweet and cunmiii; hand l.ud on 

\/iitA 

2.tConfounded; blemished; disgraced Spen- 
eer. 

Bles-bok, BleSB-bok (blesOiok). n (D hle^, 
a blaze or spot on the forehead, and bok, a 
buck.] Damalie albi/nnin, an antelope of 
Cape Cnlony. with a white face 
Bless (Ides), v.t. pret. pp blessed or blesl; 

E pr. blessiny. [A Sax. bletsian, blessian, to 
less; according to Skeat the causative 
form of blUhsian, blissian, to rejoice, from 
blith, blithe; yet the meaning may have 
been influenced by another bletsian, from 
bl6t, worship, Icel bldt, worship with sacri- 
fice.] 1 I’o pronounce a wish of happiness 
to; to invoke a blessing on 

And l&aac called Jacob and fiiesied hmu 

Cfcn xxvni i 

2 To bestow happiness, prosperity, or good 
things of any kind upon ; to niakt! happy, 
prosiicrous, or fortunate; to prosper; as, we 
are blest with peace and jilenty 
The I.ord thy God bhalt 6 /tsf thee in .ill thou 
doeat lic.ut. xv 4. 

3 To BP apart or consecrate to holy pur- 
poses; to make and pronounce holy. 

And God Aitssfd the Miventh day and s-anclifled it. 

Gen II j ■ 

Then he took the five lo.^vos .ind the two tithes, 
and looking up to heaven lie biessed tlieni I 

Luke IX 1 0 I 

4 . To praise; to glorify for bonoflts received; ' 
to extol for excellencies. 

Bieis the Lord, t) niy soul, and all that is within 
me biesj his holy name I's cm 1 

6 To esteem or account happy: with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

The nations shall /Aemjrr/zvx in him jer iv 2 
A t To defend; to preserve 
And were not hevcniy grace that did him fi/tsff. 

He had beene pouldrcd all as thin as, flowrc 
Spfnser 

7 t To wave ; to brandish : a sense which it 
is supposed to have received from the old 
rite of blessing a field by directing the hands 
t<> all parts of it 

His sparkling blade about hU head he blest 

Spenser 


—■Bless me ! bless my soul ! expressions of 
BUiprise. 

£iejs us I what a word on 
A title-page is this ! Aftlton. 

—Ood bless the mark ! Flee under Makk. 
Bless-bok. See Blss-bor. 

Blessed (bles’ed ; us pret. and pp. blessed is 
now commonly pronounced blesi, and is also 
so written), a. 1. Enjoying happiness; fa- 
voured with blessings; highly favoured; 
happy; fortunate. ‘ England s blessed shore. ’ 

The d.iyx are mining in the which they sh.ill «Kiy, 
Blessed are the Uirren. Luke xxiii vs 

Specifically— 2. Enjoying spiritual blessings 
and the favour of God ; enjoying heavenly 
felicity. ‘ Reverenced like a blessed saint.' 
Shak. S. Fraught with or imparting bless- 
ings ; bestowing happiness, health, or pro- 
sjjcrity. *Tlie McMfcd sun.' Tennyson. 

The quality of mercy . is twice b/es ted: 

It blesscth him that gives .ind him that takes 
Shab. 

4. Associated w'itli blessing; sacred; hal- 
lowed ; holy. ‘ God's blessed will ' Shak 
*('ast out from God and blessed vision.' 
Milton. 

0 run, prevent them with thy humble ode. 

And l,iy it lowly at Ins blessed feet .Mtifan. 

f). (Generally pronounced and often written 
hU'st 1 Eupheiiustic for cursed, hanyed, or 
the like. ISlang j 

I'm bletsed if I don't expect the cur hack to-mor 
row morning. Mttrt^\ 4 if. 

Blessedly (blcs’cd-li), adv. In a bicssi'd 
iiuunicr ; happily ; in a fortunate inuuncr ; 
joyfully. 

One d.iy we shall blessedly meet ag.ini never to 
dcp.irt. Sit /* Sidney 

Blessedness (blcs’ed-ues). n. The state of 
being bles.se<l; happiness; felicity; heavenly 
joys; the favour of God ‘The blessed tu‘ss 
of being little.' Shak. ‘Futuru blessedness.’ 
Tillotson. 

It IS sm.li an one. bring begun in grace, pusses 
into glory, blessedness, .iiul luiniortality South 

Siiiyle blessedness, the uiniuirrii‘d state; 
cehba'ey ‘Grows, lives, mid di‘*8 in single 
blessediU’ss ’ Shak - llappnwss, Felieity, 
Blessedness See under II.\lM*tN'KSS. SyjN. 
({catitude. felieity, bliss, liappiiiess, jo> 
Blessed-tllistle (bWed-tliis-l), u. A jdani 
of the geiiiiH rtiieiiH (C benedtchis), some- 
times UHi'd in niedieme See Thisti.K. 
Blesser (Idcs'ib*), n. One that blesses or 
causes to prosiier, one who ta^stows a bless- 
ing ‘God, the giver of the gift, or blesser 
of the ucliuii ’ Jer Taylor 
Blessfully (bies'ful'li), ade. lilissfiill} 
(liare. ( 

Of these m.uiy arr blesx/nlly incr^niz.int of the 
opinion, Its import, its liibtory. .tinl i leii its ii.niie 
Sir ir Hunulton 

BlessfUlneSB (bles'ful uoH), n Blissfulness. 
Drant (Hare ( 

Blessing (blos’ing). 1 A prayer or solemn 
wish iiiiidurtiig liapjiiiiesh n]ion another, a 
bciicdictinii; sjiecifleally. HHoleimi )iro]>hetlc 
benediction. 111 winch luiiipiiicss i.H desired, 
invoked, or foretold ' Blehsinys which no 
words can flii<l ' Tennyson. 

This is the Wciii/fc wherewith Moses . tdrssrd 
the i hililrcn of Isr.tcl Ocut xxxni 1 

2. '('be net of proiiouiieing a iicnediction nr 
blesbiiig; speeiflcnJIy.ln the Latinand Greek 
Churches, the act of a bishop or oilier priest 
pronouncing a blessing on the laity or infe- 
rior clergy. In the Bout. Ch tlie sign of the 



Position of Hand in Dlessing (i) in the L.xtin Church, 
(?) Ill the (.»rcck Church 

cross is made, duniigtlieaet of blessing, w'ith 
the thumb and the two first fingers of thft 
right hand extended and the two remaining 
fingers tunieii down In the Greek Ch the 
tliiiinb and the third finger of the same 
hand are eoiijuiiied. the other fingers being 
stretched out Some eastern writers see in 
this position a representation of the easteni 
sacred monogram of our Lord’s name.— 


3. That which promotes temporal prosperity 

and welfare or secures immortal felicity; 
any good thing falling to one's lot; a mercy. 
‘Nature's full blessings would be well dis- 
pensed,’ AlUton. 

Blest Odcst), pret. pp. and a. A contracted 
form of Blessed ‘The blest gods.' ‘The 
fatlior of so blest a son. ' Shak 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. Pope. 

A tiunisaiul times 1 Nest him as he knelt beside my 
bed Tennyson. 

Blet (blot), n. ( Kr. blet, blette, over ripe.] A 
spot formed on ripe fruit during the process 
of decomposition 

Blet (blet), V i. pret iV pp bletted; ppr. blet- 
tiny To bueoino marked by spots, as fruits 
by ilecay. Bindley. 

Blether (IdeTH’t'r), e i and v.t. (Sk^o BLA- 
THKK ] To talk nonsensically; to talk un- 
intelligible gibberish. Burns. [Scotch.] 
Blether (blo'Fli'cr), n (Seoteh ] 1. Nonsense; 
foolish talk : often used in the plural. 
‘Striiigin' blethers up in rhyme.’ Bums.— 
2. A bladder 

Bletherskate 0>l^''<'H'^i''Skrit). n Same as 
Blatherskite 

Bletia (blo'ti-u), n. [In honour of Don Lwiis 
Blet, a Spanish physician and botanist.] 
A genus of terrestrial orchids, ehiefly from 
tropii;aI Aiiiericii. with gra.ss-like leaves, and 
long racemes of jiurjile or whitish flowers 
Bletonism (ble'ton-i/.m), n The pretended 
faculty of jiei'cciving and indicating subter- 
raneous springs and currents by sensation : 
BO eiilleil from Bleton, a FnMichman who 
was said to possess this faculty. 

Bletonist (Idi 'ton-ist), n. one w'ho assumes 
that he possesses the faculty of perceiving 
subierniiieou.s springs by sensation 
Blettlng (l)let'liig), n I n* blet, blette, over- 
ripe. hiUf-rotieii j A term adopted by Dr. 
biiidley to denote the peenliar spotted ap- 
)iearanee exhibited by ripe fruits when, 
after being kept for some tunc, the tissue 
iiiidergoesaeliaiige iiidieattid by the forma- 
tion of a brow'll I'oloiir, yet without putre- 
faction. as in the fruit of the medlar 
Bleve.trt (A Sax belj'an. See B 11 .EVX.] 
To stay Chanevr 
Blew (Ido), iirel.. of blow 
Blewits (idu’iLs). V (('orru)>tioii of blue, 
hats, aceortiiiig to Budluiui j The popular 
name of Jyarieas qersonatns, a purplish 
mushroom eominon in meadow's in autumn, 
anil recommended liy some as an edible 
sjieeies 

Bleyme (Mem), n ( A eorrnption of bteyne, 
blfun I An iiiilammatioii in tlie foot of a 
]iorsi>. between the sole and the bone. 
Blight (blit), n M'erliaps from prefix Ite, 
and liyht, (beoiigiiial iiieaiiiiigMieing per- 
haps to .Hcoreh or blast ns by lightniiig.J 

1 Something that nips, hlasts. or destroys 
]dants, a diseased state of pliints eiiused hy 
tlie condition of the soil, iitiiiospherie infln- 
eiiees, insects, jinrasitie plants, iVe ; smut, 
mililew', or the like , speeitieally, a iiuine 
given to eertiiiu downy species of the nplils 
or pInnt-lou.He destructive to fruit trees. 

'I hi- ^.irdcti fv.irs no Nisht, .iiiil iirriK im fence. 

( proper 

2 Fiy Hoiiu'tliiug that frustrates, Idasts. de- 
stroys, hriiigs to nought, A'<’. 

A Ni^ hi M eiiicil to h.ivf f.illrii river oiir ff irtiitics 
/If • melt 

3 A sliglit fialsy, iiidiiceil liy sudden cold 
or damp, 111 c.iie side of tlic face 

Blight (Idit). v.t To aficct with blight; to 
cause to wither or decay , to lilast; to pre- 
vent growtii and fertility; to frustrate. 

I'lihtii ill jiistire I The atiiiiisphcre will bhoht it, it 
r.iniiot hve here iamb 

Blight (blit), V. i. To Injure or blast as blight 
does 

Thr lady lilast h.ns siirh malignity in her whis|»er 
that It Nif’htt lilcr .III lasti-rlv wind Spntator 

Blighted (bbt'ed), p and a Smitten with 
lilight, blasted 

Blighting (I dit'iiig), p and a Producing the 
efleets or bliglit ‘ Kxen’isiiig over other 
nations a nr; and v\ itbcriiig dominion. * 
Macaulay. 

Blightl^ly fidit'mg D). ado. By blighting. 
Bllnibing(ldiin'biiig). H. A verrhoa BUimJbi, 
a plant of the nut order Oxulidacevi (wiiich 
see) 

min f (iiliiii.ff t. and i \A Hax blinuan pre- 
fix he. and linnan, to stop | To stop or cause 
to cease, to cease from; to cease. Spenser. 
Blin I ibiiii), a End, cessation B.Jonsan. 
Blind (iiliuiG, a [A. Sax. D Teel Sw Dan 
G blmd. Grimm coiiiiects it with a lost 
v<Tb blanulan, tif be turbid or cloudy, and 
allies It to blend, to mix.] 1. Destitute of 


•h, ekain; Ah, Sc. locA; g, po; J,>ob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, then; th, thin; w. wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.- See Kit. 
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the senie of liffht, whether by nmturftl de> 
feet or by depnvation; not having eight.— . 
8. Not having the faculty of diecemment; 
deetitute of intellectual, moral, or aplritoal 
light; unable to undontand or Judge. 

He fouiirht his doubts and gathered strength. 

He wouiil not make hb Judgment blind Tennyson. ' 

8. Not easily diecemible; out of public view; 
unseen; private; dark; obscure. *A blittd 
comer. * Hooker. ‘ The blind cave of eter- 
nal night.’ Shak. ' On the blind rocks are 
lost.' Dryden. 'The blind mazes of this 
tangled wood.' Milton.-^. Indiscriminate; 
heedless; inconsiderate. 

This plan is recommended neither to blind ^pro- 
baiion nor to blind reprobation. yay 

6. Without openings for admitting light or 
seeing through; as, a blind window. *Iilinti r 
walls.' Tennyson.— -6. Closed at one end; ' 
having no outlet; as, the blind gut or caicuni. ; 

‘ Blind processes . . . from both the sides 
and ends of the air-bladder ’ Owen f 

OfTcnders were stipfiuseil ihIk iiic.'iri ' i r.ited behind 
an iron. plated dour, c lusin^; up a sn oiid nrisnn, ( un- 
slstiiig of a strung tell or two and a ///oar alley sonic 
yard and a half wide. liuktns 

7. Not serving some ajiparent purpose; 
wanting something ordinarily essential to 
completeness; as, a bliml shell, one tliat 
from a liud fuse or otlier reason has fallen 
without exploding; a blind axle, one that ' 
runs but does not communiente motion 
Blind plantK. abortive iilants; plants, as ' 
of the eabliiige and otiier members of the j 
ironiis lirasHiea, wliieli have failed to jiro | 
duee eeiitrul hiids iilind nuinuHcriidx.^ i 
anoiiyinoiiH manuscripts '(Certain hlinde 
nutnuHcnphi, without iiaine or autlinr. ’ Fen- 
ton tihiid lenel, iti nn'ninff, a level or drain- 
age gallery whieh has a vcrtieul shaft at 
eueh end, and acts as an inverted siplioii. 

BUnd (Idimh, v.t J. 'I'o make hlind, to de- 
prive of sight; to render iueupable of clear j 
vision ' lliseyus being blinded witli a gi'oater 
light ‘ Shak ‘ Suit water hluulit them not * 
Shak. ^ To dim the perception or diseeni- 
mont of; to make morully or iiitelleetually 
blind 'Whom passion hatli luit blinded.* 
Tennyson 

And thuii shnlt t.ikc nn gift for the gifl Ntndeth 
the wibc, and perverteth llu wurd> ul tlic rightcunb. 

Fx xxiii U 

8. To darken ; to obscure to the eye or to 
the mind ; to eoneeal. ' Sueli darkness bU nds 
the sky ' Dryden * To blind tlie truth 
and me. ' Tennyson 

TIu Mato of the cuntruvcr'.v Ijctwccn us he endea- 
voured, witli all Ills •irt, to blind and t oiifound 

Stil/tm: fleet 

4 To eclipse; to roiulcr invlsihie tliroiigh 
excess of light. 

Thirbil, her beauty all the rest tlid Ni',d. 

'I'liiit hlie alone bcein'd wurlliy of niy love 

/* hiehhtr. 

Thy xweel eyes brighten slowly close to ininr, 

I'.re yet titey blind ihc stars. /ennyunt 

fi. Jn road-makiny, to flll with gravel, as in- 
tf^rstlcoH between stones; to cover with 
gravel or earth, as in blind road-metal 
BUnd (blind), n. 1. Something to binder 
sight, to intercept a view, or keep out light 

If 1 have .'in niuieiit windiiw overlooking inv neigh- 
iKinr's ground, he in.«y nut erect any bnnd i<i ob- 
stnnt the light Hlmkitone. 

Speciticnlly. (o) a screen of some sort to pre- 
vent too strong a light from shining in at a 
window, or to keep people from seeing in; 
a BUii-Hcreen or shade for a window, miide 
of (doth, laths, wire-guu/.e, Ac (ft) One of 
a pair of Haps attachetl to a horse's bridle 
on eitlier si«le of his head to prevent him 
from seeing sidew’ays or Imckwanls; a 
blinder or blinker 'J Something to mis- 
lead tile eye or the nntlei'standing, n pre- 
tence ; something osttMisible to I’oiu'eul a 
covert design. ‘ flaking the one a Idind for 
the execution of tlie other.' Dr H More - 
S.t A hiding-place. I 

bi« when the w.-itrhful sheplierd. from the bitnd, ' 
Woiiiuls with a raiuloin shaft the L.irciev Iniul 
Ih\de>i 

4 Milit. a kind of laimli-proof hIicUci- for 
men or inaterial; a hliiidiige (which see) 
Blindage (blind'ai), n Mint a blind, a kind | 
of scmni made of tinilier and earth listed to 
protect men in fortrt^sses; also a mantelet 
Bllnd'beetle (bUnd'l»6-tlX n. A name given 
t«» two insects: (ti) the cockchafer, so culled 
from Hying against {icrsons as if it were 
hlliiil. (ft) a small chestnut -coloured beetle 
found in rice, and probably foreign, desti- 
tute of eyes. 

BUnd-bom (blind 'bom), a Horn blind; 
ooniseiiitHUy blind. 

A iwrvon is apt to Attribute to the blind-btn^t such 
kabitx of thought his t>«n tt’hately 


BUnd-OOal (bllndlcdl). n. A local name for 
a kind of anthracite, which bums without 
flame or smoke. 

BUndft, Blind (blind), n. Same as Blende. 
BHndar 0)liud^4r), n. 1. One who or that 
which blinds.— 2. A blind or blinker on a 
horse's bridle. 

Blind-lire (blind'ffr), n. Fuel arranged on 
the grate or fire-place in such a manner as 
to be easily ignited on the application of a 
lighted match. 

niTnd- eah (blind'fish), n. The Amblyopsis 
spelmus, a Hsh of the family Heteropygfde, 
inhabiting the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
destitute of eyes, w'hich are represented by 
minnie dots 

Blindfold (blitid'fdld). a. Having the eyes 
covered ; having the mental eye darkened. 

' Blind J (Ad ixxry.' Shak. 

Fate's hltnd/old reign Uie atheist loudly owns 
Dryden 

Blindfold (Iilind 'fold), vt. To cover the 
eyes; to liinder from seeing. 

When they had blindfolded tiun, they struck him 
(in tile lace Luke xxii 64. 

Blindfolded (l>lind'fdld-ed).p. and a. Hav- 
ing tlie eyes covered; hindered from seeing; 
hence, rash ; inconsiderate ; without fore- 
sight; as, he is rushing on his fate in a blind- 
folded manner 

BUnd-Harry (hlind'ha-ri), n. A name for 
blindmitii'M-huff 

Blinding ( blind 'ing). p. and a. Making 
blind; tmpriviiig of sight or of iinderstaml 1 
ing; as, nblmdnuj storm of ruin. ‘Glazed , 
with blinding tears ’ Shak 
Blindingly (olind'lng li), adv. In a blinding 
manner; so ns to blind. i 

BUndleSB (blind'ies). a. WiUioui a blind or 
siiude. I 

The new sun 

beat through the bltndlea casement of the room. ' 
'Jenny am I 

Blindly (blind'li), ado In a blind manner; 
>Kithout sight or understanding; without 
discernment, without retiuirmg reasons; 
Mitiioiit exaniinatiuii ; rcpnlhissly ; reck- 
lessly; as, to be blindly ietl by uiiotlier 
How ready zeal for interest and p.'irty is to ih.trge 
ntheisiii nil t)ios« who will not, without ex.inmimg, 
submit, .'tiid blindly sw.Ulow thetr nuiiscnse / oike 

pilndwinn (blimrninn), n 1 A man who is 
hlind Shak. 2. An oHleial In the post-olHce 
wiinse duty it is to decipher indistinct ad- 
dresses of letters. 

Bllndman’s-buif (blintl'manz-lmf), n. A 
jilay in wiiieli one person is blindfolded and 
tries to eatcti soim^ one of the company and 
tell W'ho it is Onlled also Blind-man-biijf 
At Nindnitin'sdmff'x.o grope his way, 

111 ui|u.il (c.ir of night ,uul d.iy Hudtbras 

My light’s out. 

And I groiie up ,tnd down like blind^man-bn/f 
lie, in i'-Jl 

Blindness (hlind'nos). n State of being 
blind- (d) want of biMlily sight (ft) Want of 
iiitellectiiul diseerumeiit; lueutal dai'kness, 
ignorance 

Whensoever we would proceed beyond these simple 
ideas, wc fall presently into darkness and difliciilties 
and (.an discover nothing fartiicr but our own bltna 
nets and ignorance Loi W 

—Colour blindiu'ss, incapahility of distin- 
guishing colours, a defect situated in tlic 
cerebral piu’t tif the visual organ. Galleil 
also Daltonism, from Dalton, the celebrated 
chemist, w'ho siiffeivd fniin tins defect 
Bllnd-netUe (bliud'net-l). n. A nlant, a spe- 
cies of (Tidcopsls ('ailed also Hemp-nettle 
Blind-roller (blind'rul-cr), 71 A roller on 
w hich a window-hlind hangs 
Blinds, n. See Blkns 
Blind-shell (bllnd'shel), n In gun. a bomb- 
shell which, from accident ora bad fii/e, 
has fallen without expltHliiig; iir one fllled 
with fuze coiiiptisition and enlarged fuze- 
hole. used at night to indicate tlie range 
BUndSlde (blind'.sUl), n The side winch is 
most easily assailed . the side on which a 
party is least able or disposed to see danger; 
weakness; foible iKetter written us two 
woiHls 1 

Hr IS <iK> gre.-tt a Iio er of hiiUHclf , this is one of his 
' Ntndsides 

Blind -Story (bllnd'std-ri), m a term in 
niediteval ureliitecture for tlie Oifonum, 
from its lutving no window's, in opiKisltion 
t\i the clere-sUmi or rfcar-sf erg. whose ai>ev- 
tures admit light See Triforiun. 
Bllnd-tOOlUlg (blind'tol-ing), ». In book- 
htnding. the ornamental impressions of 
heated tools upon leather without tlie iu- 
tenN^sitiou «»f gold-leaf, ink, Ae 
BUnd-TOSSel (blind' ves-seix n- ehnn. a 
vessel with an opening ou one side only. 


BUnd-WOnn (blind' wArm), n. [So called 
because, its eyes being very minute, it has 
popularly been supposed to be blind.] A 
small reptile, called also slow-worm, the 
Anffuis/ragilis, family Scinoidis, connecting 
the serpents and lizards. It is about 11 
iuches long, covered with scales, with a 
forked tongue, but harmless. 

BHnlr (lillngk), v.t. [Same word as D. blinken, 
Dan. blinke, Sw. blinka, G. blitiken. to shine, 
glance, twinkle, nasalized forms correspond- 
ing to A. Sax blicafi, to shine, to gleam, 
D. blikken, Dan. bltkke, G. hlieken, to glance, 
to glimpse ] 1. To wink; to twinkle. 

A snake's small eye blinks dull and sly. Coleridge. 

2 To SCO with the eyes half sliut or with 
frequent winking, as a person with weak 
eyes; to got a glimpse; to peep. 

Show me thy chink to blink through with mine eyne. 

Shak. 

3. To intermit light; to glimmer, as a lamp. 
‘A blinking lamp.' Cotton.—^. To gleam 
transiently hut cheerfully; to smile; to look 
kindly. ( Scotch and provincial English. ] — 
ft. To become a little stale or sour : a term 
used with respect to milk or beer. [Pnivin- 
cial English and Scotch. ) 

B Hnlr (blingk), v.t. 1 To shut one's eyes to; 
to avoid or luiiposely evade; as, to blink a 
question [Only used in Hgurative sense. J 
2 i To blindfold; to hoodwink. Landor. 
BHnlr (blingk), n. [Dan blik, blink, 1). ftZtir, 
(; blick, glance, glimpse, gleam; Icel. blik, 
gleam, sheen. See the verb.] 1. A glance 
of the eye; u glimjise. 

Lu, this IS tilt. fir*.l Hinke that ever I had of him 
i?/ JIall 

2 A gleam ; a glimmer ; specifically the 
gleam or glimmer reHected from ice in the 
Arctic i-fgitms; also, a spark of Are ‘Not 
a blink t)f light was there ' Wordsworth. 
Hence the term ieiddink (which see).— 

I 3 A very short, time ; a twinkling; os, bide 
I n, blink (Scotch I 4 pi In sporftay. iMiiighs 
I broken (town from ti^'cs and thrown in a way 
I where deer are likely to pass, with the view 
I of hindering their running, and of recover- 
' ing them tlie better 

I Bllnkard t (Itlingk'^rd), 7t [Blink, and in- 
' tens aHix -ard, us in drunkard, dotard.] 

1 A person w ho blinks or has bad eyes. 
Among the biiiul the one eyed bhnkard reigns 

Marvell. 

2 That which twinkles or glances, as a dim 
star w^hicli aiipears and disappears. 

In some |i.irts we set- in.vny glonnuti and eminent 
stars, in others lew uf any remarktihle greatness, 
,uid, in some, nunc but blinkaidi ,uid obscure ones. 

Hakeretll 

Bllnk-heer (blingk'ber), n. Beer kept un- 
liroaclied till it is sliari>. 

Blinker (blingk'er), 71 1 One who blinks.— 
2. One of twi> leather Haps ]>laeed one on 
either side of aliorse's head, to prevent him 
from seeing sideways or backwards; a blind 
or blinder; hence, hg obstnietion to sight 
or discernnient * Horses splashed to their 
very blinkers * Dickens. 

Nor bigots who but one way see. 

Through blmAers of authurity Lareiv, 

Blink-eyed (blingk'id). a With blinking or 
winking eyes 'The foolish blink-eyed boy ' 
Gascoigne 

Blinky (blingk'i). a Prone to blink. 

We were just within range, and one's eyes bec.'ttiie 
quite bltnky w.-vtchiiig for the flash from the boy 
II II Kusrell. 

Blirt Od^rt), n (A form of blurt] Naut. 
a gust of wind and rain 
Bliss OdiB).n (A .*<ax ftZis, ftZwx, joy, alacrity, 
exultation, from fdithe, blithe See BLITHE ] 
The liighest degree of happiness ; perfect 
felicity, blessedness; often speciflcally hea- 
venly felicity. 

All my redeemed may dwell m joy and bliss 

Milton. 

Blissful (blis'fpl). a. Full of, abounding 
in, enjoying, or conferring bliss; full of 
felicity ' Blissful joy ’ Spetiser. ‘Blissful 
solitude ' Milton ' The blissful shore of 
ruiul ease ’ Thomson *Her blitaful eyea* 
i Tennyson. * Blissful bride of a blis^ul 
lieir ’ Tetniyson 

Lver as those Nis^ful creatures do 1 fare 

U'ords-wot th 

Blissfully (blis'fql-li), adv. In a blissful 
manner. Udall 

BUssldlness (blis'ful-nes), n. Exalted hap- 
piness; felicity; fulness of joy 
God IS all-sufficient and tiKiuNible of admitting any 
accession to his {lerfect bltsifnlness Barrotu. 

BliBSless(bU8'le8X a Destitute of bliw; 
wretched, liapless. * My bZuwZeM lot.' Sir P. 
Sidney. 


Fftte. far, fat, fgU; me, met, h4r; pine, pin; not, nOte. move; tCibe, tub, bull; oil, pouud; ii. Sc. abune; S, Sc. tty. 
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BUMOm (blis'iom). a. [A form equivalent 
to WitAeaome.] Lascivious; wanton; in heat, 
as an animal. [Old or provincial.] 

BUbioiil (blis'som), v.». To be lustful or 
lascivious. [Old or provincial ] 

BUltt (blist). Formerly sometimes used for 
friest, oUswd. In the following extract it is 
from blest in the sense of brandish. See 
Bless, v.t. 

And with his club him all about so fi/tst. 

That he which way to turne him scarcely wist. 

Sffnser 

BliBter (blis'tdr), n. [Perhaps from A Sax. 
bleestan, to blast or putf; comp. D. blaar, 
O. blase, a blister, a bladder, from root of 
blow.] 1. A thin vesicle on the skin, (!on- 
taining watery matter or serum, whether 
occasioned by a bum or other injury, or by 
a vesicatory ; a pustule. It is formed by 
raising the epidermis 

Painful blisters swelled my tender hiinds Gauoi’rne 

2 An elevation made by the separation of an 
external film or skin, as on plants; or by the 
sweliing of the substance at the siii-face, as 
on steel — S. Something applied to tin* skin 
to raise a blister, as a plaster of Spanish flies, 
mustard, (fee., by way of counter-irritant. 
Blister (blis'tC'r), vt. l. 'J'o raise a blister 
on. as l>y a burn, medical application, or 
vesicatory. * Whoso sole name blistern our 
tongue.' Shak. ‘My hands were fo/wfe/vrf ’ 
Franklin - 2 To raise blisters on iron bars 
in a furnace in the process of converting 
iron into steel 

Blister ( blis't^r), r }. To rise in blisters 
or become blistered. ‘ Let my tongue blis- 
ter ’ Shak 

Blister-beetle (blis't£r-be-tl), n. 'I'he blis- 
ter-fly, cautharis or Kpanish fly. (See (Un- 
TIIAKIS.) Species of Mylabris, an allied 
genus, are also used us blister-beetles, and 
aiv so called 

Blister-fly (blis'ter-fli), 7L The Spaiiisli fly 
used 111 blistering See (‘ANTHAitis 
Blistering (blis'ter-ing), a t'aiising or tend- 
ing to cause blisters Blisteriny-thf See 
JILISTKR-FLY 

Blister -plaster (blis'Wr-plas-ter), II A 
plaster of Spaiiisli flics, designed to raise a 
blister 

Blister-steel (blis't^r-stel), n iron liars 
which, when converted into steel, have their i 
surface covered with blisters, probably from 
the expansion of minute bubbles of air. 
Steel is used in the blister state for elding 
to iron for certain inccosof inechnniKm, but 
is not einplojed for making edge-tools It 
rciiuires for this purpose to be converted 
into cast or sheer steel. Called also HI is 
tered steel 

Blistery (blis't6r-i), a full of blisters 
Hooker 

Bute (blit). n. Same as Blituin 
BUthe (bliTJl), a [A Sax bUthe, blithe, 
joyful; O Sax bltthi, clear, joyful; (loth. 
bleiths, merciful; Icel hlithr, Dan hlid, 
gentle, bland, foivniiig; 1> blijde, blitlic | 

1 Cay, merry; joyous, spriglitly, mirthful 
‘Fill blithe was every wjght ’ Chaneer 
* No lark more blUhe than he ’ Biekerstuff 

O hc.irt (if 111.111 (.iiist thnii not ho 

Blitlif .IS the air is, .mil .is IrorV I.ounitfliini’ 

2 riiaracteriyed by blitheness or joy: glad- 
some . said of manner, ai>pearance, season, 
dee^ ' Blithe M’ould her brother’s acceptance 
be ’ Tennyson. 

U ! how changed since yon blttltr night ' 

Si; li Siott \ 

BUtbefblt (bimiTuD.a Blithesome Min- \ 
shew. 

BUtbely C liTH'li), adv. In a blithe, gay, or 
Jo.iful manner Chancer; W Browne 
Blitbe-meat (bliTirmet l, n The food dis- 
tnhiited among those present at the hirth j 
of a child or among the ixtst of the family , 
(Scotch J ' 

BUtheneSB (hliTti'nes), n The (juality of 
being blithe; gaiety, sprightliness ‘The 
delightfulness and blitheness of their com- 
JHisitions * Sir K Diyby 
BUthesome (bliTH'sum), a Full of blithe- , 
ness or gaiety; gay; merry, cheerful ‘'I’he 
blithesome year' J. Philips ‘The blithe- 
some sounds of wassail gay ' Sir W Scott 
BUtbesomeneBB (bliTIl'sum-nes), n. The 
quality of lieing blithesome; gaiety 
BUtttm (hli'tum), n IL blituin, Dr bliton ] 

A genus of plants, nat order Chenopodiacen* 
The flowers are crowded in clusters, niid are 
very small and inconspicuous; hut after 
flowering the calyx liegiiis to enlarge, and 
^length becomes fleshy and filled with a 
Fed juice. The calyces of the flowers press 
Winst each other so as to give the mass 

ch, Main; dh. Sc. loch; g, go; j.job; 
VOL. I- 


somewhat the apjpearance of a strawberry. ■ 
I and to give origin to the name fur these 
j plants of strawberry-blite. The leaves are 
I sometimes used as a substitute for spinach, 
i BUve, adv. Same as Belyve. 
j BUnuxl Oiliz'drd), n. [Of modern and some 
, say American origin, based on such words 
as blaze, blast, blow, bluzter ] A storm 
charaterized by high wind, severe frost, and 
fine blinding snow, often causing numerouh 
deaths in parts of N. America; a siniilar 
storm anywhere else. I 

Bloak, Bloke (blok), n. [Comp Gypsy and 
iliiid. lake, a man.] A man. [Slang.] 

Bloat (blot). V t. [Allied to icel blautr. 
soaked and soft; Hw. blot, soaked, soft. 
biota, to soak, to saturate; comp, also O K 
blouyhty, swollen, puffed, j 1. 'I'o make tur- 
gid or swollen, as with water or oilier fluid. 
(Sec.; to cause to swell; to inflate; to puff 
up; hence, to make vain. Bloat him ii]i 
with praise ’ Dryden. 

And then heg.'in t*> bloat himself, and uuxe 

All <ivfr with the fat atleLtioiiate Millie 

I hat iiiake^ the widow lean. 

7 eonyuin 

'i To cure by salting, half -drying, aim 
smoking, us herrings (formerly stf'eiung wuh 
pari of th(' procesh). 

Bloat (blot), V i To become swollen; to be 
piiifed out or bloated Arbuthnot 
Bloat (blot), a. Swelled . tiirgitl ; bloated 
• The bloat king ’ Shak. 

Bloated (blot’eil), jK and a. (See above ] 

1 Swelled out. puffed up; iiiflutt'd; ovei 
grown, HO IIS to be unw'ieldy. especially from 
o\er iiidiilgetice in eating and drinking, 
lienee, unduly large and expensive ‘ A 
bloated t\u\M' Goldsmith. * Bloated nruni- 
month' Disraeli - ‘J! (’onnectiMl with self- 
mdiilgiMice ' Bloated slmixlier.' Mickle 

BloatedneSB (blbt'ed-m's). n. The state of 
lieiiig bloated, tnrgidit>. an Inllateil state 
of the tissues of flit* both Arhnthnot. 
Bloater (biot'fT), n (See Bloat, r /.( A 
half dried and smoked herring , as, a Vur- 
mouth bloater 

Bloat-herring (bird/ne-iiim). n A bloater 
(wliK'h HIM'). ‘So many bloat ln,rinys new 
taken out ' B Jonson 
Blob (idob). n. (A word w'hich occult also (n 
the forms bleb, blah, and is allied to biobiM r, | 
hlnbber, «fec ) 1 A siiiall globe of liipiid, a 
dewdivip, a blister; a bubble, aHinull lump. 
Hoinctliirg blunt and round ‘J The bag of 
a luiiiey-bec ( Provincial ] 3. The under 

lip. UaUiwelt jltare | 

BlObber (blob 'her), n A biihblc See 
BLlilillKK. Caiein 

Bl0bber-lip(blob1)er lip), n A thiek, flahhy, 
or hanging lip, a bliibber-lip 'WishloUhn | 
bps and Is'ctle-brows (‘oninieiid ’ Dryden 
Blobber-lipped (bioii'ia'i-lipt), <f llaiing 
thick lijis, liTiibher-lqiped ‘A hlobbei -bpited ' 
shell ' A’ Grew 

Blob-lipped (blob'Iipt). a lUoliber-lipTH'd 
Blob-tale I (Iduh'tal), n A tell-tale, u blub- I 
licr 

7 lirsr- /•/flh.trtles t oulci finil iu» fithcr new* Id kfi-p | 
tlicir liiiiguc s III iiiiitidii />/ UatKr’ 

Block ( idok), a (D and Dan htuk.G Sw' 
block, n block, a log, a liini|i, whence Fr , 
bbw. a Idock, a niass, winch is probably the | 
origin of the word in Knglish | 1 An> sidid i 
iiia-^s of iiiatti'r, usually w’ltli one oi more ' 
jdaiie or a|)proxiniutely jdaiJi* faces , sonie- 
tinics K]n*ciflcally a log of wood 

.\o» .ill niir iiru'libdiir*.' ( hiiiiru |s sinoki’. 

An- 1 « hristm.is bto. ^'i .iri liiiriung If'tt/ter 

2 Tli(‘ muss of wood on which eriitiimils | 
la> their necks when they -re hcheaded. 
‘The iioide heads which have been brought 
to the block ’ Knerrtt -:t Any (distniction 
or cause of (distniction; a stop, liifidcruiicc, 
obstacle ‘Who like a block hath denied 
iny access to thee ’ Shak ficnee 4 rite 
state of being blocked or stopped up , a 
stofipage, as of carriages, as, a block on 
a railway; a block in Fleet Street.- .*> A 
niechunical eontrivanee (‘on.sisting of one 
or iiion*. grooved pulleys mounted in a 
casing or shell which is furnished with u 
hook, eye, or strap by which it may he at 
taehed to an object, the function of th«* ap- 
paratus lieing to transmit power or change 
the direction of motion by means of a rope 
or chain passing nmnd the movable pulleys 
Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, 
according as the nuiulwr of sheaves or pul- 
leys IM one. two, three, or four. A runnina 
block is attached to the object to lie raiscil 
or moved ; a standing block is fixed to some 
liei-maneiit support. Blocks also receive 

li. Fr. ton; ng. sDijr; TU, Meu; th, thin; 


different denominations from their shape, 
purpose, and mode of application. They 
are sometimes made of iron as well as of 



Blocks 


> 1 , Double block b. Treble block i , Clue-line block, 
tl, I.nng tnckle block, t, Siitit(.h-bluck. 

wood llloeks to which the name of dead- 
eyes has been given, are not pulleys, being 
unprovided with sheaves Many of the 
liloi'ks usimI in ships are niiined after the 
ropes or ('hains which arc rove through 
them; us. bow-line blocks, clue-line and clne- 

{ mrnet blw'ks Jewel bloek, a block used for 
loisting the studding sails Sister-block, 
one fur raising the topping- lifts and reef- 
tacklc - (> Due whose faculties are very ob- 
tuse, a hlockhoud, a stupid fellow ‘Wliat 
tongueless blocks were they ! ' Shak 7 In 
falconry, the perch whereon a bird of prey 
is kept - S A (‘onneeted mass of hiiildiiigs; 
UM. a hltu'k of houses b A jiortion of a city 
inelosed by streets, W’liether oeeiipied by 
buildings or composed of vacant lots 

1 In* new (It) w.is l.iul out in rcitungiilar btotk\, 
c.i(.h MvX* (oiit.iiiiliig tiurtv building lots Siu li ,m 
.iver.igt b/oik, i on^uisiiig jH'j houses ami covering v 
•arcs oi gioumi, exists in Oxiord Siri;et It forms a 
Lomi».ut si|n.ire iii.iss Quart, A'r/- 

10 A moiibl or piece on wdiich somi'thing is 
shaped, oi placed to make it keeii in shapr, 
as the w'ooden mould on which a hat is 
formed, licii'C, Hometiiiies the shape of a hut 
or the hat itself 

Hi we.us his f.iith but .is the f.ishioil of his Ii.it , it 
ever I h.iiiges with Hie next N>uk Shalf 

A be.oitiliii i;iildi II wig (tl.i Dm hess never liked 
nil* to pl.iy (viili lo . Ii.iit) w'lis on a b/oil i los* by. 

/ ot (/ / I ttOH 

The word is appli(‘d in vanoiis other tech- 
nological SI oscs as to a pit'ci* of hard wood 
on the face ot whii ' ai engraving is eiit ; a 
niece of wooil titled Into tiie angle formed 
b> ihe iiu cting edges of two pieces of wood, 
(V’e 

Block (hlok), rt [I'artly from the noun, 
partly from Fr. Idoifuei, to shut up. from 
bloc, a block. See tlie noun | I To liiiider 
egress oi passage from or to, to stop up, to 
obstniet by jdaeing obstacles in the wa>: 
often followed liy iiji, as, in block iiptx town 
or a road ‘With moles would block tliu 
])ort Bowe 2 To strengtiien or support 
by blocks, to make ttnn, as two boards at 
their iiilenoi angle of iiiterseetion, liy pieces 
of wood gliuMi together To form into 
blocks 4 111 eiirkel, to stop a ball with the 
bat without striking it to a distaiiee ' IIi' 
blfs'kcd ihe doubtful liulls, missed the Imd 
ones, took the good ones Dickens b. To 
mould, shu)M‘, or stretch on a block , as. to 
block 11 lint fi 111 /a/ofr/i(u(/in(/, to oruameiit 
b> means of bniKS stainus , as, to block tlie 
boaids of a book To block ovt, to begin to 
rialuiM* to the re(|nired shape, to sliupe out. 
as, tit block out a plan 

Blockade ( blok-ad'), n ( From the verb to 
block, Fr bhsinrr; eoiiip such words as bar- 
ricade, storkade, palisade, A c. | I'lie shutting 
U]i of a place liy surroiinding it with hostile 
troops or ships, or by imstiiig iheiii at all 
tile avenues, to prevent escape and hinder 
supplies (jf nrovisions and uiniiiiinition from 
entering, with a view' toeoiiifiel usiirrendor, 
by hunger and want, without regular at- 
tacks 

T(i (onstitiitr a btockadr the iiivextiiig jiower iiiiist 
be able tu apply its furcc to every of pr.irtu .ible 

access, sn as to render it dangerous to iittetiiia to 
enter; .iiid there is no hlotkade ui that port where its 
forte tiiiim t be liroiight to bear AVri/ 

~ To raise a blockade, to remove or break 
up a blockade either by withdrawing the 
troops or ships that keep the place blocked 
up, or hy driving them away from their re- 
spective stations. 

w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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BlodoUto (blok-iul'X 'o.t pret. A pp. bfoclr* 
aded; ppr. Uockaditig. To ^abject to a 
blockacie: to prevont inf(K>» to or egrcsB 
from by warlike ineanfi : hence, to shut up 
or 111 by olifltHf’ich of any kind ; to obstruct. 
‘Till storm fiiul driviiiR ice blaekade him 
there ' Wordnmtrth 

Hii^c bales of Ilritisli cloth blockade the door. 

Pope 

BlOCkader (iilok-atr^r), n. One who block- 
ades . a vessel employed in biockading 
Blocka4e*rttnner (biok-ad'run-fsr). n i A 
vessel eiigHged in or udantod for running or 
breaking tiirough a blockade Sindi vessels 
are generally low, swift, and dark-eoloiired. 
Ulockade-runners were much employed dur- 
ing the war between th«; .Nortiiern and 
Southern States of America A |N;rson 
engaged in the business of blockade-running 

Blockhead (blok'hed), II. A stupid fellow, a 
dolt: a person deileient in understanding 

The liitfikfiil hhhkhrati, ii'iKir.iiitly 

with i(i{iils of lc.triif<l iitiiibi r in ins lic.iil I'oft 

Blockheaded (biok%vl-ed), If Stuiild; dull 
*A Ulttckhrmlvd liov ' !/ HHtranqe | Itare 1 

Blockheadism (br.ik'hed ly.ni), It. 'I'he qua- 
lity of a blockhead 

Kc’diii rd to lli.ii sl.iTr <»f Not kheiitit\*n wlin h Is so 
I oiiHpK lions III ins iii.isO » \mart 

BlOCkheadly (blokiied-li), a Like a block- 
head ‘ Some hhn'kheadhj lioro.* Dn/dfn, 
(Rare | 

Block-house fblok'hoiih). n MUit an edi- 
llee or fortress of oin* or more stones, so 
iiiiined because (‘onstriicted chieily of hewn 




I 




PKu k-liiiiise - fToin.i iiiudrl .n Wnolwn.h 
iiii, i.<>o|i|ioh> . nr blits iur musketry 

iinib(>r Ulock-houses aiv supplied with 
loopholes for musketry and Hoiiietlines 
with embrasures for eaiiiion, and when of 
more than one stor> the upper ones arc 
made to overhang tliosi* Indow. and are fur- 
nished with niacliieolatioiis or loo|dio]c8 in 
tile overiinng lloor. go tiiat a perpeiidieiilar 
fill* ean he directed against the enemy in 
close iittaek. When a hloek-liotise stands 
iiione it eonstitutes an imhqa'iideiit fort, 
and is of great advnntagi! in inoiiiitiiinoiis 
countries, when it is formed in tlie interior 
of a field-work it becomes a retruneliniuut 
or redoubt Stia’k- 
odes lire sometimes 
ealled block bouses 
Blocking (biok'mg), 

II 1 HToeks used to 
support iiiiytliliig 
temiiorarily. '1 A 
small rough piece of 
Wood fitted ill and 
glued to the Interior 
angle of two hoards, 
in ortler to strength- 
en the Joint 

Blocking - course 

(biok'ing-kdrs), a In 
ntvh the course of 
stones or bricks 
erccteil tin the upper 
part of a eondee hi uiockua: . 
make a teimiiia- A.Coriu.r t n 
tioll 

HlOOkish (blok'ish). a Like a block, stupid; 
dull, deileient in understanding 'iilockuh 
Ajax ' Shrtk 

Blockishly tldok'ish-li). adv In a blockish 
or stupid manner ‘So bUtekiohlij igiionuit ' 
litu'khiut 

BlockianuL .. , 

dnlness * Incurable iibHdrui/inftSK 

Bl0Cklika(bhik'Ilk),a Like a bkH^k, stupid. 

.\m I s,tn»i bliiiil* iHi« e so nc.ir the blcs*.uijj 
I tui'iiKI .inor, .It. 4iui busklikt never knew it 
/tV.r#« »- /•/ 

Blook-machine, Block-machinery (idok'- 
ma shell. blok'ina-sluMi-^r I). n A niaeliiiie. 
or a systematie assemblage of machines, for 
making the shells ami sheaves of the wikhI 
hltK'ks iiseil for ship-tackle 


1 


wall 


I (blok'ish- nesl, n Stupidity. 

It ’ WhitliH’k 


BlodC-prlnting(hlok'print-ingXn- The act, 
process, or art of prmtiug from engraved 
blocks of wfMMt 

. I^dk-lhip (hlok'shipX n. An old large 
man-of-war, rarely fit for operations in the 
j fifam sea. used as a defence in great ports 
I and naval arsenals. 

i Block-system (Idok'sis-tem). n. In raU. a 
' system of working the traffic according to 
^ whicdi the line is divided into sections of { 
1 H or 4 miloH, each section generally stretch- 
ing from one station to the next, with u sig- 
nal and telegraphic connection at the end 
of each section The essential principle ot 
the system is that no train is allowed to 
enter upon any one section till the soction 
is signalled wholly clear, so tliat between 
two siicccHsive trains then* is not merely an 
interval of time, hut also an interval of 
spare. 

Block-tin (blok'tin), n Tin cost into ingots 
or blocks 

Blomary (blom'a-ri), n [See Rloom, a mass 
of iron.) The first foige through which 
iron passes after it is melted from the ore. 
Spelled also IlliMnnary, lilMnneni. \ 

Bloncket,t Blonkett (idong'ket). a. [O kY. 1 
hlaiudud. Mainland, whitish, from Fr. btanc, 
white See IfLANK J Whitish; gray. ‘Our 
hbuioket liveries ' 

Blond, Blonde (iilond). a ( Fr blond, blmuie, 

I) and (i blowl, fair. Ihixen The French 
wuni was perliaps derived from A Sax. 
Idonden, applied togriiyisli or grizzled hair, 

I lit mixed hair, from blandan, to blend, 

[ lielng afterwards borrowed into the other 
languages. ] Of a fair colour or complexion. 

‘ (bidfrey's/ifiiiii/e.iiiintenant'e 'Gt'ortfe KlUd 
' Blonde (blond), n l A pemm of very fair 
eoiiiplexion, with light hair and light-blue 
eyes 

I Shr was a hue and suuu uh.it full blown blonde. 

I Ky* on 

‘2 lllolid Itiee 

Blond-lace (blond 'las), n Lai'e made of 
silk, ongluallj of itiibleacbed silk, front the 
yelbiwiHli eoloiir of wliieb the name was 
given, now of whitt*, black, or coloured silk, 
maiiiifaetured at f'hauiilly and other places 
in Fraiiee The name bus also licen given 
to a kind of thread laee 

Blond-metal (hloml'met-ul), n A peculiar 
I variety of elay ironstone of the coal mea- 
! siires oeciirriiig near Wednesbury in Staf- 
1 t'ordsliire, wliK'b, after being smelted, is 
made into a variety of tools 
Blont, I (tduiitXa JUuiit ; stupid; uniadislied 

SfM’mer 

Blood (bind), n [O K blod. Mode, Mud, Ac , 
A Sax M6d, a word common to all tiie 
'I'ciitoiiii* liuigiiages; Doth Moth, Ice) Moth, 
hail Sw Mod, LD bhuxi, h Mix'd, ii hint; 
root probably siH'ii in to Moiv, bloovi, ii 
Muhen, to blow or glow. Mu me, a flower, 
from tlie brighlne.s8 tif its eoloiir ] 1 The 
tliiiil w'hieli eireiilatcM through the arteries 
and veins of the liiiman Isidy mid that of 
titlier animals, which is essential to the jire- 
servatioii of life ami nutrition of the tissues, 
'rids liiiid is more or less red in vertebrates, 
<*xiept ill the lowest fishes, eoloiirless in in 
sects, and in others of the low'er animiils n*d, 
bluish, greenish, or milky. The venous blooil 
of niaiiinials is a dark red. but in passing 
through the Ituigs it iH'eoiiies oxidized ami 
acquires a bright scarlet colour, so that the 
blood in the urU*rk‘s IS (»f a brighter hue than 
that ill the veins The speeitic gravity of 
liumaii Idood variesfroni I iMf) to 1 07r>,und its 
normal tem{K*rature is W Fuhr 1000 parts 
eontain 7JS:i :t7 <»f water, 2 8:1 fibrin. 07 25 
ulhiiiiieii, 1*20 31 bliKHl corimscles, 6 10 fatty 
matters, ifitks various animal matters and 
salts - lUood rorpuoeleg or iflobulex, red anil 
white bodies floating in the senim id blood 
The red ones give coloui to the IdoiMl, and 
aiv tbit discs, oval in hinis and reptiles, and 
round in man and most imimnialh In man 
they average js*j„th inch in diameter, and in 
the I’roteiis, which has them larger than any 
other vertebrati*. ^Ji.vth inch ui length and 
> * fth ill breadth 'llie white oreolourlessi*or- 
puscles are the same as the lymph or chyle 
corptisi'k'S, and an* spherical or lenticular, 
uueleati'd, and granulated, and rather larger 
than the ri»d globules The colour of the red 
eonuiscles is due to globulin and htiiiiatiu 
From being popularly regarded as the fluid 
in w hich luon* especially the life resides, as 
the seat of feelings, passions, heroditary 
qiialititis, Ac., the wonl has come to lie used 
typically, or with I’ertaiii associated ideas 
in a iiiinilier of different wa>8, Thus- 
((f)ttne who inherits the bliKwl of another. 


child; offspring; progeny : sometimes JUth 
and Mood is nsed in this sense; as, we should 
prefer our ownylssA and Mood to strangers. 

Tlie world will say he is not Talbot’s b/ood 

That basely fled when noble Talbot stood. SAak. 

(b) Relationship by descent from a common 
ancestor; consanguinity; lineage; kindred; 
family. ‘Nearer in blood to the Spanish 
throne than his grandfather tlie emperor.' 
Macaulay. 

It U a maxim that none shall claim as heir who is 
not of the blood (t.e. kindred) of the purchaser. 

tPkarton, /.an /m. 

Hence— Whole blood, relatiousliip through 
both father and mother; half-blood, rela- 
tionship through one parent only, (c) Birth: 
extraction; alMolutfdy, high birth; good ex- 
traction: often qualified by such adjectives 
as gofrti, base. Ac. ‘A prince of blood, a 
son of Priam ’ Shak In this sense the 
word is often used of the pedigree of horses; 
hence, a hit, efhlood, an animal of good pedl- 
grec, a well bred animal 

Site's A flue marc, and a thing of shape .'tml blood. 

Colman 

(iood b/ood was iiulrerl held in high respect, but 
between good hlooil and the privileges ot peerage 
there was no iic(.ess.iry coiiiicLtion l*edigrccs as 
long, .iiid sciitclieciiis as old, were to be fouiul out of 
the House of loiriis us in it A/atauhty. 

— The Mood, the royal family or royal lineage; 
thus ii is common to speak of pnncesof the 
Mood (d) Blood that is shed, bloodshed; 
slaiigliter; murder. 

I will avenge the blood of JczrecI upon the house 
of Jehu llos I 4. 

Srt wills the here c avenging sprite. 

Till blood for blood .itoiies flood. 

Hence, a man tfblMxl, a miirdcrniis or blood- 
thirsty man; a murderer. 'The seerefst 
man oj Mood ’ Shak (#*) Heshly natui’e ; 
the enrnal part of niiin us opjiosed to the 

a iiritiial nature or divine life ‘ All frailties 
lai besiege all kinds of Mood.’ Shak. 

I'or beauty is a Miti li 

Against whose Lh.irms f.iith me Iteth into blood. 

Slink 

(/) Temper of mind; natural disposition; 
high spirit; mettle; passion; anger: in 
tins sense often aei'onipanied with cold or 
warm, or other qualifying word Thus, to 
eoruniit an act in cold blood is to do it de- 
liberately and w'lthout sudden passion Hot 
or mtrm Mmxi denotes a temper inflamed or 
irritated; to warm or heat the Mood is to 
excite tlie pas.sions ‘Dur bloodn no more 
obey the heavens ’ Shak ‘ Stiffen the 
sinews, summoii up the bUxtd ' Shak. 

Strange, iiinisu.il blood. 

When man's worst sm is, hr dors too mm h good, 
Shak. 

({/) A man of fire or spirit; u hot sjuirk; a 
rake* • The drabs and Moixie of l>rury Lane.’ 
(foldsmith FU'tfh and blood, Itumun nature; 
mortal inun. 

Pleih nnd blood li.itli not rcvralcil it unto thee, 
bill iiiy I .ither wIikIi is in hc.iscii Mat xvi j; 

-hi Mood, ill a state of pei'fect health and 
vigour, properly a term of the chase 

Hut when they sh.ill set . sir, his erest up again, 
.Old the man in blood, they will out of their burrows 
hkr roni-ys .iftcr i.iui Shak 

2 Wltat resembles blood; the juice of any- 
thing, especiallj If red. ‘Tbe(i/oo(/of graites.' 
Den xlix 1 1 

Blood (bind), r t 1 To let blood; to bleed 
by opening a vein. Johnson. 2 To stain 
with blood 

KraLh out their spears afar. 

And bl,H\i thetr points to prove their partnership in 
war /yryden. 

8 To inure to blood; to give a taste of blood. 

It was most iiii|Hjrtaiit too that hi.s troojts should 
be blooded Matanlay. 

4 t 'I'o heat the blood of; to excite; to exas- 
perate 

Tin- auxih.iry forces of French and English were 
mill h bttt.t.ird one against another Bacon. 

ft To victimize; to extract money from a 
person. [Slang 1 

Blood (bind), a 1. Like or of the colour of 
blood, as. f»k>o(f-red —2 Df a siiiasrior or par- 
ticular breed; as, a Mimd horse 
Blood-baptism (blud'bap-tizm). ti A term 
applied by the primitive Christians to the 
martyrdom of ihttse who had not been bap- 
tized They were considered as baptized 
in blood, and this was regarded as a full 
substitute for literal baptism 
Blood -bespotted (blud'be-spot-ed). a. 
S(H)tted with blood. * Blixid-beepotted Nea- 
imlitan ' ShaJe. 

mood-bolterodf (bludM>dlt'£Td).a . sprinkled 
with bliHid. ‘Tlie blood-boltered Banque 
smiles on ine.‘ <SAaA:. 


Fate, far. fat, fall; me, met. li^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; Sc. tey. 
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Blood- bOUgllt (blud'liftt), a. Itouf^ht or 
obtaiued at the expense of life or by the 
shedding of blood. Cowper. 

BlOOd-lsrother (blud'bruTil<^r).n Brother 
by blood or birth. 

Blood-consuming (blud'koii-siim-ing). a 
Consuming the blood. * Htood-comuminy 
sighs.* Shak 

Uood-drier (b 1 urVdri-<‘r>, n. One who pre- 
pares blood for the use of siigar-retlners and 
otlier manufactujvrs. 

Blood-drinking (b1ud'dr)ngk-iug),a Drink- 
ing blood; wasting or ronstiniing the blood. 
‘ Jilowl-dri itkiiuf sighs.' Shak 

Blood-flower (blud'tlou-^r), n The popular 
luune for some of the red-tl(»wered speeies of 
HRiinanthuB. a genus of bulbous plants, na- 
tives of the Cape of (Jood Dope See II J£.V[AN- 
THUS. 

IflOOd-frOZen (blud'fro /.n), a Having tiic 
blood frozen; chilled. SjM>nst‘i 

Blood-guiltiness (blud'gil-ti neK). n The 
guilt or crime of shedding blood 1's. li 14. 

BlOOd-gruilty (blud’gil ti), a. (luiltyof mur- 
der ' A bhoit-iftiilt!/ hit'.’ Fairfax, 

Blood-heat (bliid'licL), n A d(‘grec of lu-at 
e«|nal to that of human blood, which is about 
OlT Kahr. . though commonly marked on thcr- 
iimmeters as US" 

Blood-horse (blud'hors), n A horse of a 
breed ilcrivcd originally from a cross ^vlth 
the Arabian horse, combining m u remark- 
able degree lightness, btiength, swiftness, 
and endurance 

Blood-hot (blud'liot), a As warm as blood 
in Its natural teni]>erature 

Blood-hound (blud'hound), u A variety of 
dog with long smooth and iiendulons cars, 
remarkable for the acuteness of its smell, 
and emidoyed to recover game or jirey whudi 
ha.s escaped wounded from thi' Imidcr, b> 
tracing the lost uiiiiiial by the blood xl has 


merly supposexl to come from the clouds, 
but now known to result from the multitu- 
dinous proiliictioii of a iinieellular alga, 
yvofofoecus nisabs or red-snow. The. name 
is also given to a fermentation fungus wliich 
produces blood-i'cd patclios on dressed culi- 
nary vegetables, brcail, flour, paste, Ac. 
The spots consist of myriads of very minute 
oval cells, to w'hich the name Falmella pro- 
dUjiam has lieen given 
Blood-red (blud'ied), a. Bed ns blood; red 
with blood. 

lie wrjpued his colours roiiiul his brc.ist. 

On a Nood-reti lielil of S|Min Hetnatt r. 

Blood -relation Odiuriv-ln-slmn), h One 
relatt'd by blood or descent 
Blood-root (bludTot). /I 1 An American 
plant, so muned from its root ivlieii wounded 
yielding a deeii uraiige-red acrid fluid, Sau- 
pninaria raiuulrnsut, nat onler rapuver- 
accie ('ailed also PneetMai, Tunurnc, ami 
Jied-root It is stiniiilaiit, e.vi)ectorunt. and 
in larger doses emetic. - 2. The common 
name for plants of the nat. order Htemodo- 
rucca' (wliich see) — 3. Geum caiuidcaitf See 
(iKI’M 

Blood-Bacrifloe (blud'sak-ri-fis), a A sac- 
rillcc maile with blood; the sacrifice of a 
living being 

< my UmIj iitu K'lunf-ui nfice 

L utrt.at yiiii Shal. 

Blood-shaken (blmrsbak-n), /• lUidu Hav- 
ing the blitiid put til euiniiiotioii. It Jnnunn 
Bloodshed (blud'sluMb, a The sbeddiiig or 
s)allmg of blood, hlaugbter; waste of life. 

‘ Deadl> Ultnuishct! ’ Shah 
Bloodshedder (blmrslied-er). n (hie who 
bhedb blood, a iiiiirdeivr. 

Ill iliiit ilffrauilt th the l.ilmuri i of his hire is a 
/•/t't'tix/tedilef 1 < I III’ x\\i» 

Bloodsheddlng (b 1 ud'.sbed mg), n The 
shedding of blood ; tlie eriiiie of Mbeddiiig 
blond or taking human lile 



lilood liiitind 


•pilt. whence the name of the tlog There 
are several varieties ot this animal, as the 
Kiiglish. the Cuhaii, ami the African Idood- 
liound In former limes blood-hounds were 
Hot only trained to the jmrsuit of game, but 
also to the chase of man In America they 
Used to be em]do\ed in hmiting fugitive 
slaves. 

BloodUy (lilmTi-li), adv In a bloody num- 
uer , cruelly ; with a dis]iosilion to shed 
blood ‘ So many princes so hhntdily bast 
struck ’ Shak 

Bloodiness (blud'i-nes). n 1 The state of 
being bloody 2 Disposition to shed blood 
' This bluvditu'gH of Saul’s intention ‘ J)e- 

Uiiiff 

BlOOdlOSS (bliunes). a. 1 AVitlioiit blood; 
drained of blood, dead ‘Thu hfowileMK mr- 
cass of my *^eetor ' Drydva 2 Without 
shedding oi oloud or slaughter, as, a bltmil- 
Zm- victory ^ Dluudleits \ua\v\}’ Goidianith 
3 Without spirit or activity ‘Thou WW- 
A/w. hraiiiless fool ' Itrnu d- FI 

Bloodlessly (hlud'les li), ndr In a blood- 
ies-. ninmier; without bloodshed. 

BlOOdlet ( Idiid'let), V i. To bleed ; to let 
blooil [Rare j 

BlOOdletter (hlud'lct-6r), n One who lets 
blood, as iu discuses; a phlebotomist 

Bloodletting (Id iid'let-iiig), n in med the 

act of letting hloo<l or bleeding, especially 
by opening a vein with a view the cure 
OI )ii*e\ciitiuu <»f a disease 
Blood-mare (blud'mar), n Sec Bhoon- 

hoksk 

Blood -money (blud'mun-i), n. Money 
earned by the shedding of blood or by lay- 
ing. or supporting, a charge implying peril 
t'l the life of an aeensed person. 

Blood-pudding (blud'ptid-ing). a A piid 
diiig niaih* witn b1(M.id and other materials 
hee BlaCK-I*L’I>1>ING. 

Blood-rain (Idud'ran), n. Red showers for- 


TJicsc li.mds .irt free irmii /,<’.» S/hiA 

• Bloodshot (hlud'shot), a ited uml intlaiiied 
lis a turgid state of the blood-vessels, iis iii 
I <(iscases of the eye ‘Ills btoimsbut eye' 

1 Garth 

' Bloodshottenl (Idud'shot-n).a iiloodsl nt 

Blood -shottennesB (biml'sbot n-nes), a 
The state of lieiiig bloodshot. 

111! tail H’-ol the «.)uiri.li iiiiiM vr\ tin* cyc' of 
till ]iiM>r |M n,ili III /iii'i'ii’i //(>//<»/>'.> I .Hill liirv 

/i/ Uaitkiift 

Blood-sized (blud'Ki/'l), p and a Si/.ed OI 
I Blilleiieil VMtli blood 'Tlie/dood txizrd Held ’ 
Iteaa it* FI I hare | 

Blood-spavin (idud's)iav-iii). a A dilata 
, tiou of till* vein that iiiiih along (he inside 
. of the hoelv of a bor.-e, forming u soft hwell- 
i iiig 

j BlOOd-SpiUer (bliid'sjnl-er). a One who 
spills or hbed.'t blood, a iiliMulsbedder ijaat I 
! lirr. 

I Blood-spilling (Idiid'siMl mg), n The act 
i of spilliiig or slieddmg blood ; bloudslied- 
I ding 

i Blood-stain (Idud'.slan), r t 'J'o .stain with 
blood liftnat Ilian* ) 

I Blood-stained (bliidMuiid), a .stumed w’ltli 
\ blood, guilty of .slaiigliter 

; rill lit-.isl Ilf i>ri;y d «k-w rv^s In Mt’cil 

I J Itonium 

' Bloodstone (idiid'Hton). n. 1 A stone, 

■ miagmed, if worn as an ninulet.to In* a good 
' pieventive of bleeding at tin* nose 2 Ited 
hematite See HK.MATm; ll A kind of 
gi’iii. a .species of liebotiope dotted with 
spots of ju.sper See IlKI.PiTItnI’K, 3 

Blood-stroke (bliid'stidk), n riie loss of 
' seii.sation ami motion lesiiltiiig from henior- 
j rliagc in the hruhi or fioin simple conges- 
' tioii m the vessels of that organ /Jiiayltaoa. 

Bl 0 (>d-BUCker (bliid'siik-er), n. 1. Any ani- 
mal that sucks blood, as a leech, a lly, Ac -- 
I 2 A hard niggardly man ; an extortioner 
I 3 A (*riiel iiiuii, u murderer. 'Thou siiiitle 
' Woof/*f/cA-f*i, thou eaiiiiihul ‘ Cteawlaiul 
i BlOOd-SUCUng (hlmTsuk ing), a. Tliut sucks 
or dravvii blood , that preys on the hluod 

• Dlaad Hiirhma Highs * Shak 

Blood-swelled, Blood-swoln (idud'sweid. 
blud'swdln). n Swelled or sutfused with 
tdooil * 'J heir Wood-Kfcofu eyes ■ May 
Bloodthirstiness < >diid ' thei st - i - nes >, a. 
Thirst for sheihliiig lilood 

III’ gnvcnifil with .1 { riii'liy .Old biiHHtthirxhiies . 
th-it liAVL nlitame'l for hiiii lii*- n.ini4: uf the iinrtherii 
Ncru Jiroui’h.tm 

Bloodthirsty (Idiid'tb6nit-I). a Desirous 
to shed liiuod. murderous. 'iUHtAiujdt/nrufy 
blade ' Sj^rnner ' Bhodthirnty ]ort\ ’ Shak. 

• Bloftdth t rnty villains. ' Mam lUay. 


Blood-vessel (blud'ves-scl). n. Any vessel 
in which Idood eireiilates in au animal body; 
an artery or a vein 

Blood -warm (idurt'wftrm), a. Warm as 
iilood. lukewarm 

Blood-warmed (IdiuVwarmil), a. Having 
one’s blood warmed by excitement, us by a 
bhimly contest 

Ilf iiiet’ts the i'iWd ii'.if Mtfd >.oldier in his mail. 

I . T /txuitie. 

; Blood-wite, Blood-wit tidud'wlt, bliid'wlt). 

I 7 » \Hluad, and tritr, a tine or penalty.] In 
I iiMC. law, a wite, tine, or amercement, paid 
as a eomposition for the shedding of blood ; 
also, a riot in wliieli blood was shed 
Blood-wood (Idiid'wud). n A name given 
to logwood from its etdour 
Blood-worm (blud'wi'rm), «. The active 
s(*iirlet larva of ('hironomus, a diiiteroiis 
gcmi.H, ftunily Tipiilidie or crane-flies. It 
is found in rahi-water in cisterns. 
BlOOdWOrt ( bludVert ). n. An old name 
for Jtuuiex mmjviarvs, a dock with the 
stem and veins of leaves of a blood-red 
colour. 

Bloody (blmri), a 1 Of or pertaining to 
blood, eoiisistmg of. eoutniniiig, or exhibit- 
ing blood, blood-stained; existing in the 
blood : as, a bloody stream ; u bloody knife 
‘ Ithmly drops ’ Shak ' Lust is hut a bloody 
lire’ (a tire lii the hlood) Shak.- 2 Of the 
eolour of blood, hlood-rud ‘ Diiwiml your 
bhmiy ting ’ Shak 3 Cruel ; murderous ; 
given to the shedding of blood, or having ii 
cruel, savage disposition . apidied t«i living 
lielngs. ‘ 'i'he boar, that hloodirnt beast ' 
Shak. 4 Attended with bloodshed, marked 
by eruelty* a]>plied to things, ns. a blooil y 
Iiattle -f> Very great or excessive, in a bad 
sense ; shameful . disgraeeful ; as, a bloody 
rascal [Low | 

Bloody] (hlud'i), r t To stain with lilood. 

W itli iii> null ll Hill’, I’ll /•iiiiifi'i Illy nwii sword 
to x"-J/ 

; Bloody tblnd'i), mtr. Very. * /j/W/y drunk.* 

I hrydra [Low 1 

' * Alt* \oii not silk, my dfarC . . ' AAsai'v sif k ’ 

I .S«7/f 

Bloody-eyed (bhid'i- III), a Having bloody 

or (*i m*l t'.ves Ld Itrookr 
I Bloody -faced (blud'i-fast), a. Having a 
1 bloody tare or appearimee Shak 
i Bloody-flux (blmri tluks), a The dysentery, 
a disease m wbieli the diseliarges from the 
bowels have a imvtiire of blood 

Bloody-fluxed (blml'i llukst), a Having a 
bloody lliiv, atllieted with dysentery. 

Till V.i.'i/'i worn 111 iiii^ifrLd tint the Iifiii of 

111’, y.iriiii Ml J{p, Hatl 

Bloody-hand (Idud'i baud), a l A hand 
sL, 'lined uitli the hlood of a deer, which. In 
theidd foiiisl lawsol KiiglamI, was siitlleieiit 
evideiiee of a iiiim's trespass in tlie forest 
against vemsim ‘J! Tin* distinctive symhol 
ot a baronet See ItKli-iiANP 
Bloody-hunting (blud'i-hunt-ing), a Huiit< 
ing toi blood 'Herod's blood y-huntiny 
slanghlerinen ■ Shak [Rare or uiti(|ue | 
Bloody-minded (blud'i-mind ed). a Hav- 
ing a ernel, fei'oi Ions disjiosilion , burbur- 
oils , iiK lined to shed blood. ‘ This blomly- 
1 ainalnl colonel ’ Itrydrv 
Bloody-noee Beetle (biml'i m>/. be tl), n A 
large siieeies of beetle of the gciiUH Tiiiiareha 
('/' Urniynto). so named boenuse it emits a 
red tliiiil from the Joints when distiirlied. 
Bloody -red (blud'i red), </. Red with, or 
j as witii blood 

Hull .aii; >iJiil s.ii]illf htooiiy^red, 

1 uriJ M.iriiiiiiirs rush'd by Str It' Sififf 

Bloody - sceptered, Bloody - B(»ptred 

(blud'i-sep-lAnh, a Having a sceptre ob 
taiiied by blooif oi slaughter ‘An iiutJtlcd 
tyrant, bloody norpt red Shak. 
Bloody-Bweat (blmri-swet), n A sweat 
aeeoinpimied by a discharge of blood; also, 
a disease called sweating sn’kiiess, wliicli 
formerly pievuiied m Kiiglaiid and other 
eountries 

Bloom (hlum), u [ A Hi’utidiriavian word in 
Kriglish I eel hlnot, Sw bluwuia, Dan. 
bloitniie, (lotli. hbaau, D bloein, (J blnvw, u 
flower, from the verbal stem to bltrui, in 
sense of blossom, w lienee also eonies fiZosw/m j 
1 A blossom ; the ttower of a plant; iin ex- 
Xianded hud. 'While opening blooaot dItTuse 
their sweets around ’ /'opr - 2 The act or 
! state of blossoming, the opening of flowers 
in general, flowers often or in a state of hlos- 
! Homing , as, the plant is in flue blimo ; the 
‘ trees an* (*lothed with bloom. ‘ Vernal 
blotnn ' Milton 3 A state of health and 
> growth promising higher fterfeetion; a state 
j full of life and vigour; a jteriod of high 


ch cAain; «h. 8 c locA: g. 90 ; J. yob: fi.Fr.to 7 i; ng. Tlf, f/ien; tb. f/tiii; w. idg; wh. wAig; zh, axure - See K KY 
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micceM; a flniirishing condition; palmy 
time; aa, the hloom of youth. * Life’s Itest 
bloom ’ Byron. * in our sad world’s best 
Uoom.' Tenuyuon - 4. llie delicate nise hue 
on the check indicative of youth and health; 
a glow; a flush. ‘ Her violet eyes, and all 
her Hebe bloom.’ Tennyuon. -5. A sufier* 
flcial cuatiiig or ap|>earance upon certain 
things; as (a) the delicate pov^dery coating 
upon certain fruits, as graiics, plums, Acc . 
when newly gathered, {b) The beautiful 
powdery appearance on coins, inedals, and 
the like, when newly struck (c) In Miiniing, 
tiie cloudy apt>earance which varnish some- 
times assumes on the surface of a picture, 
flee HbooMINO (d) ’Jlie name given to the 
yellowish fawn-coloured ileiHisit from the 
tanning ll(|Uor on the surface of ICfitiier, and 
penetrating to a slight depth 
Bloom (blom). v.i. 1 ' 1*0 prodiuM* or yield 
blossoms, to flower. ‘ The first time a tree 
bloometh ’ Bacon 

Tlie Irrtoik hloom t Ivlow the lMrrrn 

lttiuy\»u 

2. To be in a state, of liealtliful, growing 
youth anil vigour, to show tlic iieaiity of 
youth, to glow 'llearts are wanned and 
faces bloom.' Tcnnykon 

A liftic-r < iiiiiitry hloom\ to view, 

Itciir.ith >i liriKliIrr sky J.ojran 

Bloom t (Idoni) vf To put fortli. as blos- 
soniK .Niiiii xvii H ‘ /l/oioiuii(/ anilirosial 
fruit.’ Milton 

Bloom fliJoni). n I A Sax hl6mo, n inass or 
liinip of metal | \umrlal alumpof ])uddlod 
iron, wliu'li leaves the fiirnaei' in a roiigli 
state, to ill' Hulisniueiitly foiled into the 
bars or other muterJuI into wliieli it mu> 
be desiretl to convert the metal; the hhmmtt 
are already partially eonveried into wrougiit 
11*011 liy passing under the sliingling liaiiiiiier 
Blooinajir,Bloomery(biom'ii ri, idom'er i). 
n .See HhoMAliY. 

Bloomed (bloind), n <*ovcred witii idooms 
or idossoms [lackluyi. 

Bloomer (hloinV*r), n fAfti'r Mrs Bhonncr, 
an Anieriean lad), who originated the st>le 
of dress in iMth I 1 A woman who assunies 
the dress ami prineiples adopted .Mrs. 
Itiooiner often used us an adjective , us, a 
hlointicnht'M, hloomcf prineiples. *.! A eos- 
tuiiie for women, eoiiHistiuuof a short skirt, 
loose troii.sers, mid a broiuhiirlmnied hat 
ft A kind of iionnet worn hy young females 
BloomerUm (IdoniVu'-i/.m), n The ])rin- 
eiplesor hahltsof a hloomer .Mee llLooMKH 
Blooming (Idom'ing). H A eloiidiMl iipjiear- 
anee whieh varnish Homelimesiissimies upon 
thesiirfueeof a picture so culled heeuuse 
It Hoiiiew’hut reseiiildes the blmnn on the 
Hiirfiiee of eertuin kimlH of fruit, such us 
plums, grupes, A'e 

Blooming tidom'iiig). p. Mild ri 1 Itlossoiii 
iiig, tloueriiig, showing Idoonis 

llr i*rc OIK si-.isoii links .iml ilirs 

I ic.*siy*us till h/i'i'nutix woliili IS III till iii’Xt 

« oliCtt 

2 (ilowiiig usw'iih youthful >igour. showing 
tlie freshness and lieunty of joutli; at the 
heiglil of prrfeetion oi prosperilx 'Cupid 
hoys of hloomnni hue ’ Tcunyuon 

'I III iiioik rn I ir ilicsiiiic) riisi .i>;>iiii iii tin ‘'iiyoi 
tUy |ll•tl■Ml III llluvll til .lit I .iith.'lt 

Bloomingly (Idom'lug Ih, m/r 111 u ldi*om- 
ing manner 

Bloomillgness (Idom'ing nesl, n State of 
heing lilooming 

BIOOXUIobb (Idom'Ies). n Having no iilooin 
Bl00ni*ral8in (>donrra-/n),f( a tine y ariet) 
of sun -dried raisiu 

Bloomy (Idom'i), IT l I'nll of idoom oi ldo.s 
solus, flowery •/f/mon// forests ‘ Shelley 

It lUgiilniy;.tir. Ili.tt oil \i"i 'I'l-i o.t iiir.iy 
W.iiTili'st .It rxi. H Ill'll .ill till wiioiK .in still 
. 1 /.. '.-I 

2 Having freshness «>r vigour as of jouth 
'The bliHtmy flush id life ' (ioltii,nnth 
Having a' delicate powdery appearaiiee, 
as fresh fruit. 

VVh.it thoii^’h for him no tiykl.i swclIs ilistil. 

Nor Wivw) vines w.ivf imriiU' on tin liillT 

Bloret (lilor), n (A ditTeront (U-thogrupliy td 
h/tti'r*. otloeted by Woir See Ki,.\KK 1 Tbe 
act of Ldf>w tug. nVoaring wind; a blast. *'i'lie 
fervent blorr of th* east and south winda* 
Chapman 

B10Bmo,t n and r i. BIoMiuu ; tt* Idossoiu 
Chauecr. 

Bloomy, t a Full of blossoms Chaucer 

BlOBBOm (blos'som), u (A Sax. hlmttma. a 
blossom, fnuu same root as bloom t which 
•ee) 1 1 The flower of a plant, consisting 
of one or imm* eoloiiretl leaflets, generally 
of mure delicate texture Uian the leaves ; a 


general term, applicable to the essential 
organs of reproduction, with their api^n- 
dages, of every species of tree or plant, but 
more generally used than /lower or 
when we have reference to the fruit which 
Is to Bucceed - 2. Blooming period ; bloom. 

Thii l>e.uity in the Wtfxjowi of iiijr youth, . . 

1 liued and served Masnng^er. 

3. The colour of a horse that has his hair 
white, hut intermixed with sorrel and bay 
hairs: otherwise peacA-co/owr. 

Blossom (hh»s'8om), vi. To put forth 
blossoms or flowers; to bloom; to blow; 
to flower : to flourisli 
Isr.icl sli.ill hlostom and bud, and fill the face of 
tile WKirld with fruit l!» xxvii 6 

bruits that hloxsom first will first tic ripe Shak. 

BlOBBOmed (tilos'soind). a (.'overed with 
blossoms ; in bloom * Blowomed furze, 
iiiiprofltably gay * (•fMemith. 

Blossomy (bIos's(jm-l), a Full of or 
coveretl with blosHoms. See Blosmy [Hare 1 
Blot (blot), n [Same word as led blettr, 
Dan plct, a blot . Dan. dial blat, a drop, a 
s]H)t (d sometliiiig wet 1 1 A spot or stain, 
us td ink on )iaper; a blur ‘One universal 
blot' Tltomson 2 An tibliicration of some- 
tiling written or printed Drytlcn-li A spot ! 
ill reputation ; a stain ; a disgrace ; a re- « 
proaeli; a blemish *A lie is a foul blot 
in a man ’ ^k;clus xx. 24. ‘AVorse than a 
bii'tli-hoiir blot.’ Shak - 4 i (Censure; sconi; 
rcpi'ouch 

III th;it rclmketh .i wicked man getteth himself 
.1 MV rnn IX 7 

Blot (blot), vt pret. A' pp blotted; jipi [ 
hlottiny 1 To Spot, to stain, to bcsimtter, i 
US with ink, mud, or any diseulouring I 
matter i 

1 he Itrief w.ts urn .iiid blotted with gore | 

oipur \ 

2 b’iy to stain with infamy ; to tarnish ; to \ 
disgrace; to liisfigiii'c 

tuot not tiiv Jiiiiocent t with guiltless blood Roxve ! 

',i To obliterate so as to render invisible or i 
not disUnguiHlmble. us writing or letters 
with ink. generally with out; as, in blot out i 
a woni or a sentence j 

Not oiK itnnior.il. one eorriipied thought, • 

line lint uliuh ilying In uoiiUI wish to MV { 

/ d I \ttflton 

4 'fti darken tu* obseure, tt» eclipse I 

lit* sung how r.irtli MVt tin* moon s giUlciI wuiie . 

< oivtev ' 

T In* inooti in all her brother’s brsims .irray'tl ! 

V\ .IS /><. tted bx the c.irtii s uppro.(( liiiig sh nlc 

ft To ellaee, to eimw tt> be iiiiBeeii or lol'gtd- 
ien , to destroy, to iinnitiilate followtMl by 
out ; as, l«i blot out a crime or the reincin- ; 
branee of any tiling ^ 

t So . 11 1 Iiki till . /.'iVi (OV ,i thoiis.md I riiiu s Ct^den , 

fi To tiry by nieuiiH t>f blotting-] uittei or tbe 
like ' 

111 ) s|]ip-i h,iiiillet i hit) lie’ll tin* V'-U**'*'. h.istily j 
No/rt,l\x .iiitl thrust a into Ins Itnsom <> ./ \al,t ' 

Blot ( blot ), I’ ( To obliterate suinething i 
written. 

1 'rn lot'iinis I>rvik*n w.mtrfl or forgot 

'I ill 1 .St .Hill gtr.iii St .irt. the art to Not l'o/>r 

Bl0t(bl«d). w I Dan blot,S>\v hlott, il bloift>, 
laiUed. hale | 1 In bttekyummoH, (u) an ex- 
]»osure of a single man to lie taken up. {b) A 
single man exposed to la* taken up 
Blotch (Idoeli). u I From blotch, hlach. a 

softeiieil form td black (etunp bleak, bleach) 
the nieaiiiiig being intiueneed by botch, a 
JMIstllle ) 1 A pustule Upon tbe skin 

‘ Blotchcii and tuunturs that break out in the 
body.’ S/H'ctator 2 A spot td any kind, i 
es])ecially an irregular s]H>t ‘Hrecn leaves, ' 
fietiuently marketl with tlark blotches ' 

'I' rant, uj Hot \ 

Blotch (bltieh), r t To mark with bltdehes 

See I'.LATOIl 

Blotched (blitelit). a Marked with blotehes 
Blotchy (IdtH’b'iV a Having blotches 
• His lug. bbmted, blotchy face ’ Warren 
BlOte (blot), r t 1*0 blttat or cure by smok- 
ing 

1 li.ixt .IS iiiui.li smoke in iny mouth as would Note 
a hiiiulieti herrings A>.in ■.'-AV 

Blotter (bitit'i'r). n Due w hit or that which 
blots. s]»eelflcully. a bluttiug-lnTok, in either 
of Its senses. 

Blotting-book (hlormg-buk). n. 1 A book 
forniiHi td leaves of Idotting-puper 2 In 
com a waste IhhiU. in which are recorded 
all transactums in the onler in whiHi they 
iH-eur 

Blottlngly (1doriiig-li), adv. By blotting. 
BlottlBg-piUl n A pad con- 

sisting of several layers df bhitting-paper. 


each of which can be removed when it 
becomes too much soiled. 

Blottlag-iiaper (blot'ing>pa-perX n. A spe- 
cies of paper made without sise, serving to 
imbibe the superfluous ink from newly 
written manuscript, Ac. 

Blouse (hlouzX n. [Fr.] A light loose upper 
garment, resembling a smock-frock, made of 
linen or cotton, and worn by men as a pro- 
tection from dust or in place of a coat. A 
blue linen blouse is the common dress of 
French workmen A dress of nearly the 
same form and of various materials is also 
worn hy children. 


I .elcwel was a regular democrat. H e wore a bloust 
when lu* was ui Pans, and looked like a workman. 

H. S. Friiuards 

now (bl6), n. [Connected with 0. D. blauw- 
ea, to strike ; D blmwen, to heat flax ; G. 
bleuen, Ut cudgel (hleuel, a beetle); Goth. 
bliggvan, to boat; and iierhaps also with bhie 
and its allies, flee BLUE. ] 1. A stroke with 
the hand or fist, or a weapon; a thump; a 
hung; u thwack; a knock; hence, an act of 
hostility; us, to give one a blow; to strike a 
blmo Hence, to come to blowtt is to engage 
ill combat, whether the combatants be 
individuals, armies, fleets, or nations - -2. A 
sudden calamity; a sudden or severe evil ; 
niischief or damage received; as, the confla- 
gration was a severe blow to the prosperity 
of the town At a blow, by one single action; 
at one effort; suddenly. 


I. very ye.ir thry gain n victory, and a town ; but if 
Ihry .irc oiilc defeated they lose a province at a 
biotu Jtryden 

Blow V pi'ct hUw; pp. hlotpu; ppr 
hlowiuff [A Sax bltiwan, pret blcow, pp. 
bhneen, to blow, to breathe; closely allied 
to (; blahcn, O H G pldjan, to bloa*. also 
to led bltkm, Goth blt^mn, (I. hlatten, to 
blow, to blow as a wind-instrument, to E. 
blow, to bloom, bladder, blast, A'c . and L. 
jlo, /lore, to breathe or blow ] 1. To make 
a current of air, as with the mouth, a bel- 
lows. A'.e ; to constitute or form a current of 
air; us, to blow with the mouth; the wind 
blows often used aith an indefinite it for 
the subject, us, 'it blows a gale - 2 ’To )>ant; 
to ]>ufl, to breathe hard or ({Uiek. 

Here is Mrs Page at the dour, sweating and 
bloit tux' .SltiiJL 


l\ ' 1*0 give out sound by being blown, as a 
horn or trumpet ‘There let the pealing 
organ blow.’ Milton - 4 'J’o boast; to brag 
ICollotj ) 

Vnii Nflii' behind my back, but dare not s,iy ,iny- 
thing til m> f.iic. Hiirtlrtt 


Tit blow hot and cold, to be favourable and 
then unfavoural >k* , to be irresolute — To blow 
ova , to jiassover, to pass away aftiT the force 
is expended; to cease, suiiside, or lie dissi- 
initeil , as. the storm it, blown over; the 
iui'seiit disturbances will soon hltur over 
‘ Tlio.>,e cloiulu being now happily blown 
over, and our sun clearly shining out again ’ 
Sir J. Denham To blow up. to Im* broken 
and scattered by the exiilosioii of gunpowder. 
‘Some of the enemy's magazines blew up.' 
Tutlcr - To blow ujnrn, (n) tfi hriiig into 
tiisfavoiii* or discredit; to render stale, un- 
sax oiiry, or xvorthless *A passage in a 
Jaitin aiithov that is nut blown upon ' Addi- 
son ‘Till the credit of the false witnesses 
had hceii blown upon,’ Macaulay 

Unix f.ir tin vt*ry custom of lu*anng aiiytlimg 
spouti'il withers .(till I'lott's ol>on .1 tine )i.iss.ig(.‘ iiiav 
ht seen in those spen lies from (Shaksprrf's) Henry 
r xxIikIi art ciirreiil in the mouths of stlniitlhojs 
/ auil' 

(h) ’I'o tuiii iiifornier ngaiust; to infunn 
iiI>on ; us. tt» blow ufom an aeeoniplice 
Blow I blO ), r.f pi'ct. Wcic; pp blown I 'J’o 
throw or drive a euiTcnt of air upuii; to 
fan; us. to blow the lire. —2 To ili'ive hy a 
current of air; to impel; as, the tempest 
blew the ship ashore 

North-east winds bltnt' 

S.ib.i an odours from the spmy shore Attlton 

To sound a wind-instrument; as, blow 
the tniiiiiiet 

Hath she no husband 

That XX ill t.ike i'kiuis to Nirtv a horn before herf SAak. 


4 To spread hy report 

And through the • ourt his courtesy was blan'o 
l>rydeH 

To form hy inflation; to swell hy injecting 
air into; to pass air tlirough; as. to blow 
huhliles; to Mote glass. —6 To put out of 
hreuth hy fatigue ; as. to blow a horse hy 
hard riiling * Blowing himself in his exer- 
tions to get to close quarters.’ T. llughei. 
7. To inflate, aa with pride; to puff up 

book how inutguiabon blmv* him. Shak. 


F&te, fltr, fat, fftll, intl. met. h4r; pine, piu; udte, not, move; tflbe, tub. bull: oil. pound; u. Sc. abtme; y, 8c. fey. 
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a To drive away, scatter, or shatter by j 
flreanns or explosives: now always with 
modifying words ; as, to blow the walls up 
or to pieces with c-annon or gunpowder; but 
formerly sometimes used absolutely. 

He stands there like a mortar piece to Naif us ShaJk. 

And ‘t sh.-ill jfn hard 
But 1 will delve one yard below their mines, 

And Now them at the moon s/iai. 

0. To deposit eggs in, as flies do; to cause 
to putrefy and swarm with maggots; to 
make flyblown. ' With flies blown to deutli ' 
Shak. 

Kathcr on Niliis* mini 
I-ay me stark naked, and let the w.iter-flii*s 
Jitow me into abhorring ! 

—To blow out, (a) to extinguish liy a current j 
of air, as a candle, (h) 'I’o scatter by lliv- ' 
arms ; as, to blow out one’s brains — To ' 
blow up, (a) to All with air ; to swell ; as, to j 
blow up n bladder or a bubble (ft) I'o inflate; 
to puif up ; as. to blow up one with flattery. 

‘ Blown up with high conceits engendering 
nride ' MUton. (c) To fan or kindle; us, to 
blow up a contention. 

Ills presence soon blo^vs ufi the unkindly fight 

DrytifH 

(il) 'J’o burst in pieces and seattei* by explo- 
sion. (e) Fig. to scatter or bring to nought 
suddenly; as, to blow up a scheme. (/) To 
scold; to abuse; to And fault with [('olloq | 
Lord ('■r.’ivclton . . was m/i the w.ulcrs 
in tile coflee-rooni /.e>v/ I yttou 

Blow (bid), n 1 A gale of wind; a blast; as, 
there came a blow from the north-east. — 

2 'J’he lireathing or spouting of a whale 
Blow (bio), I? 1 jiret. blew; pp blown. \k. 
Sax blown H, pret. bleow, pp blowen, to 
hlooin or idossoni ; D. blooijrn, (• blulu’n, 

<1 11 (i. pluohan, pluon; allied to th(‘ other 
verli to blow, and to L fiorere, to blooni.J 
1'o flower; to blossom, to bloom, us }ibints 

• How blown the citron grove ’ Milton. 

* The first roses blew ' TenngHon 

Where, here and there, on sandy beaches, 

A iiiilky-beird .1111,0) Ills 

Blow! (bio), r t. To make to blow or 
blossom ; to cause to produce, as flowers or 
blossoms ‘The odorous liunks that blow 
flowers of more mingled hue ’ Milton 
I’or these Pavuiuus here shall Non' 

New llowers />• JottroH 

Blow (Ido), n 1 lllossoms in general; a 
mass or bed of blossoms; as, the blow is good 
tliis season 

lit In lieved he rould show iiu* sue h a />Uiv of tulipi, 
as w.is not til bi iiuitihid in the whole touniry 

.titdiu'u 

2. The state or condition of lilnssomiiig or 
flowering; hence, the highe.st state of ari>- 
thlng, bloom, as, a tree in full blow ' Her 
beauty hardly yet in its full blow.' Bichnrtl- 
son ;t. An ovum or egg deposited by u fly on 
flesh or other sulistance; a flyblow. 
Blow-ball (blO'lipl), n The downy head of 
the dandelion, formed by the iiajipus, after 
the lilossom has ‘fallen 
Blowen, Blowess (blO'en, bld'es), n. ( Kroin 
blow, to bloom I A sliowy, flaunting female; 
a courtesan; a prostitute [Low | 

Blower (bhVdr), n 1. One who Idows, one 
wlio is employed in a idowing house for 
smelting tin —2 A metal plate used to m- 
crense tlie current of air in a chimne> iiy 
lieiiig temporarily placed in fi:ont of u fire. 

111 wining, a jet of curliiiretted hydrogen 
emitted, often forcibly, fiom a flssiire in a 
(iial-mitie. showing that coal is still iiiider- 
giiing (’hcmicul nioditlcatioii 4 A machine 
for producing a Idast by compressing tlic 
air and f ving it into a furnace, a mine, cis- 
Wrn.hohi of a shi]t, iiuldic building, Ac ; to 
assist ill drying and eiaporuting, and the 
like; a blowing-macliine b A name fora 
whale, from its spouting up water. 
Blower-up (idtVer-iip), /I one who idows 
up : one w'ho de*>trMys by un explosive 
‘ I nderminers and ft/oirc/*M-i/p. ' S/iak ! 
Blow-flv (Ido'fli), n The Munea roinitoriri, ' 
BarcopTiagn earnnria, ninl other siktics of 
dipterous insects, which deposit their eggs , 
(flyblow) on flesh, and thus taint it 
Blow-gun (l>l6'gun ), n Same as Blow-pipe. 2 
Blow-nole (hlO'hdl), n 1. The nostril of a , 
cetacean, situated on the highest part of ■ 
tile head. In the whalebone -whales the 
blow -holes form two longitudinal slits, 
placed side by side. In pon)»ises, gram- 
puses. &c , they are united into a single 
crescent-shaped opening -2. A hole in the 
ice to which whales and seals come to 
breathe — ,3 Same as Air-hole, 2 
Blowing (hld'ing), p and a Causing u cur 
rent of wind; breathing strongly —Blowing 


landSt in agri. lands whose surface soil is 
BO light as to he liable, when dry, to be 
blown away by the wind. 

Blowing -engine (blo'iug-en'Jin), n. See 
Blowino-machink. 

Blowing -machine (bl5Mng-ma-shen). n. 
Any contrivance for supplying a current of 
air, as for blowing glass, smelting iron, 
renewing the air in i;onflned spaces, ami 
the like. This may consist of a single pair 
of bellows, but more generally tw'o pairs arti 
f coniliincd to secure continuity of ciin'ent. 
Tlie most perfect blowing- machines are 
those in which tlie blast is produced by the 
motion of pistons in a cylinder; and for 
smeltiii}^ and refining furnnecs, w'here a 
blast with a pressure of 3 or 4 lbs. to the 
sipiai'c inch is required, hlowiug-ciigiiics of 
large si/e and power, worked by steam, are 
<‘inpIoycd. Called also Blowing-engine See 
H0T-UI..V.ST 

Blowing-off (bl6'lug-of), n Til engin. the 
jirocessof ejecting stalimeiit tii* brine from 
the boiler by meuiib of a cunent of steam 
passing through the blow-ofl pipe (which 
sec) 

BlOWlng-up(hhVing-up). n A scolding; os, 
to give one a blowing-up. [f'olloq 1 
Blow-milk (bhVinilk). n. Milk from which 
cream is blown off. 

Blown (hlon), and a 1 Swelled; inflated. 

luojvn .uiiinlioti iliitli our .inns unite Sho (• 

2 Stale, worthless; blown upon. Out of 
breath ; tired . exhausted ‘ Their hoi'scs 
much ft/otcu ’ ir Seott 4 In/rtmVn/, 
having tlic stomach distciiilcd by gorging 
green food : said of cattle 
lUown (bldii). p and a Fully expanded or 
opened, as a flower ‘ The blown rose ’ Sbnk 
Blow-off Pipe (b16-of pip), n In engin. a 
])ipe at the foot of the iMtiler of a steam- 
engine, eommunienting with the nsh-pit in 
land, anil with tlie sea in marine boilers, 
i and furnislual w ith a eoek. by opening which 
tile steam forees the water ami sediment or 
I brine out, the iqicrution is called blowintf- 

i 

! Blow-out (lild'ont), n A feast; an enter- 
I taimncnt ((’olloq | 

I Blow-pipe (id<>"]>i)>). a 1 All instrument 
I by wliicii a (*tirrent of air or gas is diivcn 
tlirougli tlie flame of a lain)), eiindlo, or gus 
jet, and Unit flaiiie directed upon a mineral 
subsUuKc, to fuse or vitrify if, an intense 
beat b( ng ereiiteil b> tlie rapid supjily of 
oxygen and tlic concentration of the flame 1 
upon a small urea In its simplest form it : 
IS merely a conuail tulie of hniss, glass, or I 
other suiistanee, iisiially 7 inches long and . 
:j inch in diunielcr ut one end, and tapering 



llldw |ii|H .--ii ll.«ll for t .III Imu* lli«. lU'USturc of 
iht luoutli ,N«»//li , 

SO as to liave a very small afK^rtiirc at the 
otlier, within 2 incIicM or so of which it is 
bent nearly to a right angle, so that the 
stream of air iiiav be directed sidewavs to 
the Operator, 'I'be blow-pipc represented 
is Hoiiiewliut more complicated, being fill 
iirslied with :i IndJow liall for eondenslng 
the vajunirof the breatli, wlilcli is ajit to 
jirove iiijurioiiH in the eommon form It 
may be proviiled witli several iiiovalile 
iioz/les to proiluee flames of difl’en nt sizes 
Till' eiiiTeiit of air is often formed i»y n pair 
of bellows instead of tliehnmun iireatli, the 
instrument being fl.\eil in a proiwr frame for 
the piiniose The most powerful Idow-jiipe 
is tlie oxyhydrogen or eomiMMind blow-pijie, 
an instrument 111 which oxygen .iiid hydro- 
gen (in the proportions necessary to form 
water), iiropellcd by liyilrostatie or oilier 
pressure, and coming from separate resei-' 
voiis, an* made to form a united current in 
a capillary oriflee at the moment wlieii they 
an* kindled The heat proilnred is siieh as 
to I'oiisiiiiie the diamond and todissipate in 
vapour or in gaseous forms most known sub- 
stances 'J'lie blow-pipe is used by goldsuiitlis 
and jewellers in solib’i'iiig, by glass-blowers 
in sealing the ends of tulies, tke . and exten- 
sively by ehemists and iiiiiieralogislK 111 
testing the nature and coinposition of sitli- 
stiinces —2 A pljie or tube tbroiigii which 
IMiisoned arrows are blown by the breatli; 
used by .South American Indians and natives 
<if Borneo The tube or blow-pijMi is 8 to 
12 feet long, with a bore scaredy large 
enough to admit the little finger, and the 


arrow is forced throush by a sudden expul- 
sion of air from the lungs (like a pea from 
a boy’s pea-shooter), being sometimes pro- 
pelled to a distance of 140 yarda Called 
also Blmv-gun. 

Blow-point (hlo'point), n. A kind of play 
among children Jhmne. 

I BIowbo (blou/). n Same as Blouse. 
BlOWth (bloth), n IFrum blow, to blossom; 
comp, growth, from grow.'\ Bloom or blos- 
som; blossoms in u collective sense; the 
stati^i of lilossoniiug. I Old English and 
American J 

The seeds .mil eflects were as yet Pul puieii- 
Ikil, and 111 the hUmth and Inuf Ralrti^lt 

Blow-tube (bhVtub), It 1. In glass inanu- 
faeture, a holloxv iron rod, ft to (i feet long, 
with which the Idower gathers uji the Hind 
iiictui from the ]iot. to lilow and form into 
the desired shape 2. 8anu* as Blow-pipe, 2. 
Blow-up (bhVuii), It .V quarrel; a scolding 
rCoIloq I 

Blow-valve (blo'valv), n. The snifting-valve 
of a comtensing engine. 

Blowy (hhVi), a. Windy; blowing, l^tuart. 
Beo 

Blowze (hlouz). 11 If'roin the siiine root as 
blush (which sec) J A ruddy fut-faccd 
woman; a blowzy woman. 

•Suerl /‘/.'jost, ymi .ire .t luMUtcous bhissoiii, sure 

BlOWZed (hlonzd), o Blowzy; ruddy and 
coarse 'complcxioned, as from exposure to 
weather ; fat and higli-colotireil ‘ Huge 
women blowzeil w’itli health and wind and 
rain ’ Tennyson 

BlOWZlng (lilouz'ing), u. Blow'/y; flaunting; 

rtntty. *That blowzing wig of Ills ’ J RaUlie 
Blowzy (bloii/'i). a "Unddy-facinl; fat and 
ruddy; higli-colonred ‘A fnee made blmozy 
liy cold and damp ’ (ieorge Flint. 

Blubt (iilub), a t ICoinp. oleb, blob, blubber J 
To swell 

My f.ii !• u.ts Idown and Nub'd with dnmsy W.-111 
Alir for 

Blubber (blnb'i'^r), n lAIso W'ritten blubber, 
and formerly blober, a lengtlieiied form of 
blab, blob, bleb 'I'he root is perhaps the same 
IIS that of blow, bladder \ 1. A bulilile ‘At 
ids nioutli a blubber stode of foine.* Chaueer 
2 'I'iie fat of w’linles and otlier large sea 
animals, fioiii whicii train-oil is olitahied. 
'riie bluJdier Iu*h under the skin and over 
till* iniiHciilai flesh 'J'he wliolc quantity 
yielded liy one wliale ordinarily amounts to 
40 or i>(^ but si'inctimcs to 80 or more cwts. 
'i A gelatinous sulistance, heiu'c the sea- 
n(‘ttlc; a medusa 

Blubber (l'’ubVr), r 1 'I’o weep, especially 
in sueb a manner ' 1 to swell tfic cheeks or 
disfigure the fact* , to bui'st into a fit of 

XVCCplllg 

!• vfu sri hrs she, 

lUul'hrrtm: .Old wrruinif, weciiiii); and Nuhhering. 

Shak 

licitiirs iiilaiil htuhbtr'ti .it .1 pliiiiir 

/ R Ihon'HUis 

(Now used only as conveying Hoinewhiit of 
the ridiciilfiiis | 

Blubber (blul»v*r), r t To disfigure with 
weeping ‘ Her blubbered cliccks ’ Drjfden 
Blubbered ( blnbVTd ). P and a SwoHon ; 

big; tnrgid, as, a blubbered lip 
Blubber-lip (I dub'cr-lip), n A swollon lip; 

a thick liii, such os that of a negro 
Blubber-lipped (lilnl»'i’*r liiii), « Having 
iiliibbcr-Ilps 

Blubber-spade (blub'cr-spad), n A keen 
edged, siiiide-likc knife 
Blucher (IdU' li'^ t ). O A strong leatlier 
half Isiot or higli slioe, named after FicM- 
marsbal von Blticher, commander of tlie 
Prussian army in the lutur campaigns 
against Napoleon. 

Bludgeon (iduj'on), n ri'ot'iotpH allied to 
(J laotzen, to strike, 1). blutsen, to liruise 
Skeat derives tlie word from Ir, bloean, a 
little Idock, and connects it accordingly with 
the 15 bloe.k(whie]i see) | A sliort stick, witli 
one end loiide'l, or lliiekt r and heavier than 
tlie other, and used as uii offensive weapon. 
Blue(idu),7i I A Sax ft/#’0,lilue;O K.blo,bleu'o, 
bln, Ac ; Sc bine, Icel bldr, livid; Dan. blaa, 
I) blanuw, D hlau. (i H H pldo, lilue; pel 
bails eoiiiiected witli ft/oic, a blow producing 
a Idiie or livid colour on the flesh 1 1 One 

of the seven colours into which the rays of 
light divide themselves, when refracted 
through a glass prism , the colour of the 
clear sky or deep sea. azure; a dye or Tiig- 
meiit of fiiis hue The Huhstances used as 
blue {tigmeiits are of very different natures, 
and derived from various sources ; they an* 
all eoriipound bniiies, some iii'ing natural and 
others artificial 'J'hey are derived almost 


fh, cAain; 6h, Sc locA; 


J.job; fi. Fr ton; iig, siny; Til, f/ien; th, fAiii; v, wig; wh, tr/dg; zh. azure. —See KZY. 
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entirely from the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms. The tjest Ijiue wloiir for the use of 
painters is ultramarine, whicii is prepared 
from lapis lazuli, <ir azurff-stoiie. The prin- 
cipal idiies used in painting are these: /Vm«- 
tian him, whitdi is n coinjiouud of eyanogen 
and iron; hive bice, next in quality t«> iVus- 
Sian blue; blur, from the indigrt 

plant HesidcH tln;se tiiere are otlier shaties 
nf idiie, as blue-verditer, mnalt and cM>aU 
hive from cribalt , lacmun ur lUmtu^ nky-bLve , 

2. Tlic sky ; the atmosphere, from its 
blue tinge. ^ 

1 cainr ami -wit 

lli'lnw thr t hestnuls, when UiPir Imds 
W’rrc ^listrnitig in the Iirctzy /»/«#• Jr-i/nvJ'W 

S A term applied to a iKidantie, htei-.iry 
female; a eontructioii for blv^^ -Ktncknuj 
(wliieh see) 

Nfxl to, I laily I imist l<i>l .I'lirn— 

Whom sonic in mirth or iii,iluc call a ‘A/or ' 

t tahhf 

4. Hume as lUvetnif, *2 The bluee, (ri >(roiitr 
for blw-deoilM), low spirits; melaiirholy; 
delirium tremens See HmjK'I»kvij..s (/>)Thc 
name poimlarly given to the regiment pro- 

f iorly caihMl the Uoyal Horne (•‘iiiiKls. or 
Ixford iituen, first raiseil in ICMil, ami so 
called from tlieii btne nnifoims 
BlueHdfi), II. 1 Of tile ( oloiir of blue; sky- 
coloured, ii/iire ‘2 bow in spirits; having 
the blues or liliie-(ie\ its. dunipisb. put out. 
applied to pel sons, as, I leel blue [(‘olloipj 
Sir I III ms liiiikcil Imt lu liad hr ilgfti 

/ »/ 1 » itf/i 

Disiniil; iinproiiiHing- applied to tilings; 
UK, a /i/oe look out IColloij I t |.See lll.l'K- 
SToi'KINO j Ijeariiud; ]iuduutu-. iip]di( d to 
ladies 

Some of Ihc I.iiIk's were vrry Nur .iivl well in- 
foriiii’'l '1 httiKfiay 

r> In union tvith true, sterling; iinflinehing; 
Hh.lnieblue I'lesliyteriiuiisni Tins iiieaii- 
lug is due to the faet that the fVoeminters 
adopted blue as tlieir eoloiir, in <•onlr^dis- 
tiiietion to file royal retl I'Vom this usage 
hhie, 111 eombiiiation ciih yelloc (in mem- 
ory of tile liouse of Orange), Inis lieeoiue 
the livery of tlie \\ bigs 

I ill hi'. rt'li.'ioM. It w.i>. (it 
1 1» iiMli li III*. Ii .011114; ,ititl Ins wit 
■ I was l’rc,livt«'ti,iii, /voc f>^ue 

0 Indi'eeiit, as, blue sttiries. (Oolloti ] 

(Some of the wonis given below as eoin- 
lioiinds, with blue as the ilrst part, are not 
always printed as eoiiipoiinds J 
Blueildii). r f pret A- pp fi/nei/;ppr bhumj 
To make blue, to dve of a liliie eoloiir, to 
make blue b> heating, as metals. Ae 
Blue-bell Hdu'bel), n 'rile (Sipulai name of 
two \ery dillt'i'imt plants (o) In lOnglaiid 
It is given to Si'ilht nnti(ii.s or uild liya 
e.intli, from the sliaiieof its drooping flowers 
(/•) III Seotiiiinl it is aiiplied to tlie well- 
known beautiful wild plant, CviniKinutii 
riitvnthJtJiit. with blue liell-sliiipud llowei's. 
See llAKI<:ili;i.l. 

Blue-berry (biu'iie ri), n A kimi of whorlle- 
herry eoiiiiiioii in Vnieriea (. yiienuiuui 
jif'iiiiMfileanieiiui) S»«e lihAKliKliKY , 

Blue-bird (idu'benl ) n A small deiitiroH- I 
tral, iiisessoriat bird, the th iithaen, or Stalin | 
WiUimi, very eonnnon in tlie l ulled States , 
Tin* uiiper part of tin' body is liliie, ami the 1 
till oat and breast of a dirt> red It makes | 
Its nest III the Inde of 11 tree. 'I'lii- blue bird 
is tin' hurbiiigi'rof sjiriiig to tlie Anierii aim; 
its song Is etieeifiil, eoutiiimng with little 
inteiTiiption trom Mareb to Oelober. but is 
most rre«|ueiitl,\ lieaid m the serene days of 
the spring 

Blue-black (bin ’bliik). n l\or\ blaek so 
culled from its bluish hue, a eidoiir leseiii 
hling ivory blaek 

Blue-blood tldu'blinl). n Aristoeratn- blood, 
hlood flow'iiig ill theM'ins of <dd and aristo- 
crutie families : a term said to ha\e origin- 
ated in Spain from a notion that tin blood 
of some of thtdr (ddest and ])roudest faiiii 
lies had never been taiiituil by mterniivture 
with that of their Moorish inxaders. and 
that it was of a bluer tint than that of the 
people 

llu- v^M^ ,\uxi(‘tv Nli.mn I'y »l\r '^pon.inl 

!•' pri'M th.it nnl\ lltr i.MO'fv.r ' •uf b; ' ,f ij.'ws 
thi.><a:h hi>. \(ms, mi. I'tit.umiMtoil In ari\ Monri It 
m lowish t.tue.. iu.i\ l»i ttioiiyjit l.i ill a.l •..'nt. c\i.l 
ciiic i»f liic iiiimu. V wlmli on,« cms.ic.I I'rjvm-u hiv 
forrlalher'. .iml itic trll*c^ ol c.tslrrii iJi4;m 

Blue-bonnet (tdirbon-net). u l a famlhur 
name given to the bine titmouse (/Vieiot 
etrnileuit) failed also llliie-i'iiv 2 Same 
as Itlur battle, 1 It A iiamo given to the 
aoldiery of .Seotlainl. when it was a separate 


kingdom, from the colour of tlieh* bonnets : 
generally as two words. 

Iltiglatnl shall many a rt.iy trl! of !he tiloofly fray 1 

Wlicn the bittf boututr CAtue over the Border. | 
.Sir //' .SruU 

Blue-book (hiaamk). n. l. A name popu- J 
lurly ajipl icil to the reiwrts and other fiapers, 
printed l)y onler of parliament or issued by ; 
the privy-e«iuncil or other rlepartments of j 
government lieeause their rovers are usually ' 
made of iduo-paper. i 

At home he gave himself up to the 11ert1s.1l of A/i/c- 
biwit. Thatkeray ^ 

2 In the T'nited States a book containing , 
the nunies of all the persons in the employ- \ 
iiient of tin- government ! 

I Blue-bottle (blffhot-l), 71 1 Centaurea : 

Vila u M.'f, a composite plant found freiinently 
ill eorntlelds The name is derived from 
tlie bluf* funnel-shaped florets arranged in 
a liottli' form iiiioii tlie cnpitulum. Called 
also ttluv bimiirf. 2. Munca vomitoria,& fly 
with a large blue lielly; popularly called 
also a HeeJ -eater or Hlue Ftenh-Jly - Ii A ; 
slang name for a polieemun, a iHiadle, or , 
other olfleer w'ith n blue tlress i 

Blue-breast (lilu'brest), u. The blue- I 
tliio.'ited wiiililn or bliie-throut(whi(‘h sec). I 
Blue-butterfly (1ilu'bnt-er-tti), n A name 
applied to Kfveial speeies of Imttertiies of | 
the genns Polyoiiimiitus. the upper side of ' 
the wings lieing often of a bine colour | 
Blue-cap (blu'kap). n 1. A fish of tin* sal- 
mon kind, W'ith blue spots on its head.- 
2 The bine titmouse or bine-bonnet 
Blue-cat (blu'kat), n. A Siberian e.at, valued 
for its fur. 

Blue-coat (bifrkbt). a A term applied to 
eel tain eharity schools in Kiiglaitd, especi- 
ally to Christ's Hospital, liondon, the name 
being given beeiuise the bo>.s at these 
schools iir«' or used to lie dre.ssed in Irmg 
bine couth, f.istened at the waiht with a 
lK)1t. those at Christ's Hospital having also 
yellow stockings. 

Blue Copper-ore (lihi'kop-f'i-or). n F’inely 
cr.vshilli/ed sii heart n mate of copper 
Blue-devils (bill 'de vil/), n p/. A slang 
or eolloqiiial ]ilirasc for dejeetioii, hy]>o 
clmndriH, 01 lowness of spirits Also ajiplu'd 
to delirium (reiiit'ii-. from the up])aritioiis 
wliieh haliiiiiul drunkards su]))iuse they sec 
(tfteii eoiitracted into Hlueh 

Blue-disease (idu di/-e/). n. Siuim' us 

CfianoMie 

Blue-eyed (blu'id). a Having blue eyes. 

‘Tim lUae eyed Norsemen ’ JaaiifJeUaie 
Blue-flsh (Idu'tlsh). a 1 A flsli*. a siieeies 
of Cor.\phiena. found about the Haluiinas 1 
and on the eoast of Ctilia - 2 A llsb allied ' 
to the maekerel, but larger, eoniiuon oft (be j 
sbores of Now Kiiglaiid and the Atlantic j 
stall"., file Teiniiodon saltatoi On the .ter- , 
sey euuHt it is ealb'd llorse-iiuieheirl. and in j 
Virginia Saltieater Tadat : 

Blue-gown ( Idii'gonn ). u one of an order 1 
of paupers in Seothiiid. enlled also the Knaj'h ^ 
liedehiiieii, to whom tlie kings annmi11.\ d’ls- ‘ 
tribiited eertain aims on condition of then . 
praying for the royal welfaiv 'I'heir niimlier ' 
was equal to the iiumbei of years the king 
had lived 1'he nhiis eonsisteil of a blue 
gown or cloak, u imrse containing ns many 
Hliilllii'gs .St ots(peiinie> sterliiig)iis tlie years 
of the kiiig's age. and a badge liearing the 
w’oids • /’««< ami reftast,, * which protected 
them from all lawsagnliist inemlieity Ddie 
Oeliiltree, in Sir W Sentt's rio^el of the 
A atufuary, is a tyiH- of the eliuis The prne- 
tiee of iqipuiuting iK'desiiicn was diseon 
tinned ill IKS.”. 

Blue-grass (blu'gras), n Wire-grass, a 
perennial yn\w>{Paa compreMn), the flowers 
j of which are gieeii or idiii.Hli purple 
I Blue-haired < I dii'ha id), o Having hair of a 
! bliieetdoiii deities ' Milton 

Blueing tidu'iiigt, a \ The act of making 
blue, siieetflcally , the proei'ss of heating 
iron and other metals in the tire until they 
assume a lihie eoloiir 2 Aiiv material used 
to impart a blue colour, as indigo by w'asher 
women U ritteii also fllaiay 
Blue-Jack, Blue-John (idu'jak. idiTjon). n 
In mineral tiuoi spur, a iiuiierul found in 
the mines of Hertiyshiie. and fabrieated luto 
^as^•^ .ind other ornamental ttgures 
Blue-Jacket (tdupik itt, n .A sailor, fnin 

the eoloui ol bis jiieket 
Blue-light (I du'lit I, II A eoinposition which 
Imrns with a liliie llaine. used ns a night- 
signal III sliipH or for military puiiMises 
Bluely (burii), adr With a Idue colour 
Siei^tt 

Blue-mantle (blu'man-tl). n Tlie title of 


ono of the English pursuivants-at-arma 
This officer was instituted either by Edward 
111. or Heiiiy V., and named in allusion to 
the robes of the order of the Garter, or. us 
some suppose, to the colours of the arms of 
France. 

Blue -mould (blu'imild), 7t. A name of 
AftperyUltiH glavMvg, a thread-like fungus 
gi'owingon cheese, as also on dried sausages 
ami rolled hannn 

Blueness (blu'nes), n 1 . The (piality of being 
blue; a blue colour.— 2. Indecency in lan- 
guage. [Colloq.] 

Ttie occasinn.'il blueness of both (writings) . 
slidll not .altogether alTright us Carlyle 

Blue-nose 0>hi'n6z). n A native of Xova 
Scotia, 111 allusion probably to the liuc given 
U) the noses of its iiihnbitaiits by its severe 
winter Ilalihnrtan. 

Blue-ochre (blu'o-k6r), 71. A mineral colour, 

11 sub-phosphate of iron, found in Cornwall 
and in North America. 

Blue-Ointment ( hlu'oint-mont ), 7i Mer* 
eiirial ointment. 

Blue-peter (blu'iie-ter), n [A corruption of 
blue repeater | XaAit a hlue flag having a 
whitt!i square in the eentre, used as a signal 
for sailing, to recall boatn, A’^c. 

Blue-pUl (blQ'pil), li. Mercurial pill. 
Blue-pipe (hlu'plp), n. 'I'he common lilac. 
liny. 

Blue-pot (blu'pot), 71 A black-lead crucible 
Blue-ribbon (blu'rib-ou), n I llie broad, 
dark-lilue ribbon, the border embroidered 
with gold. Worn tiy members of the order of 
the Gai ter over the left shoulder, and hang- 
ing dow'ii to the liip - 2 Fig anything 
whicli marks the attainment of an object of 
great amlnlion, oi- the ohjeet itself 'The 
1 blue ribbon of llic turf ' Ilinraeli. ‘(These 
scholarship*.) were the blae-rihbon of the 
I college’ Fat HU d A lueinhci of Ihenrdcr 
of the 1 i alter 

YVh> sluiiilcl il'iiii iitg if*imil .1 M.iv-p'>lf lii* more 
olisf.liu tli.m Ii(il(lit4; ,1 I li.iptrr Ilf ilic 1 .artcr? .isked 
I r>nl Ml iir\ IIk «luki . wlm was .1 tine tthhou, 
Irlt this ,i hi)iu«> tliriist. iuoaeli 

Blue-ruin (hlii'rp-tu), n A cant name for 
whisky, gin, Ac., especially w'lmn hud 
Blues (l)lu/), II pi See ill.l’K, Hl.l K-PF.VIbS 
Blue-spar ( I ilirspnr), n A/iire-spar; la/iilite. 
Blue-Stocking (hln'-stok-ing), a A literary 
l:ul\ applied iisiially with the imputation 
of ped.iMtry The tenn is derived trom the 
nunicgixen torertuin meet ings held hy ladies 
in the days of hr .lolmson for conversation 
with distinguislied litcrav.v men. hue of the 
most eminent of these liti'iati was a Mr. 
r>enjainin Stillingtlcet, who ahvays wore 
blue stockings, and whose conversution at 
these meetings was so niiieh pri/.eii that his 
absence ut any time was felt to he a great 
loss, HO that till' remark heenme eommon, 

' W'e can do nothing without the blue gtnek- 
infix;' heiiee these mectiiigs were sportively 
I'alled blue xtrichiny f•/ob^. and the ladles 
wImi atleiided them blae-xtnckiiiyx 

Blue-stockingism (hurstok -rng-j/m). n. 

'J'he (liaracter. maiiiier, or habits of a blue- 
stocking, femah' learning or iieduntry 
Blue-Stone (bliTston). u 1 sulphate of 
eoiqier 2 A term given by Australian 
miners to a basaltic lava covering large 
areas of gold-b«-ariiig gravels of the later 
I lertiarypertodsin Victoria. iVc .ami through 
w Inch they have to sink their mining shafts 
! Blue-tbroat (blii'tlirot ), a A bird (Sylina 
; ^/oru'd ) with a tawny breast, marked w'ith 
a sky -blue ereseent. inhabiting the northern 
parts of Europe ami Asia It is a bird of 
j puMsuge, uijil i.'< taken in great iiumhcrs in 
I Vraiiee foi the table 
Blue-tint (IdiVtint), n A eoloiiiing sub- 
i stance made of ultramarine and white, 
mixed with lightish azure 
Blue- veined (hlu vand), a Having blue 
\eni<^ or htreaks 

Blue-verditer ( hiu'ver-di-t^T). 71 A blue 
oxide of eop)ier, or a precipitate of the 
, nitrate of copper by lime 
Blue-vitriol (hluNit-n ol). » Sulphate of 
eoppci. employed hy stirgeous as an eschar- 
otic and astringent 

Blue-Water(hurwa-U‘r), u. The open ocean, 
at a eonsiderahlf distance from land 
Blue-Wing(i>hVwing), a The ciunmoii name 
for a genus of diiekb. so culled from the 
colour of the wing-coverts One siieeies, 
{Jnertpiedula dixeors. is brought in great 
tpi.intities to market in .laiiuiiea, the flesh 
being highly esteemed for its flavour 
Blu^ (hlu'i), a Somew'hat blue Southey. 
Bluff ( bluf ). a (rcrha]is from nr allied to 
0.1) Ida/, applied to a broad full face, also 


Fite. fHr, fat. fttU: me. met. h^r; pine, piu; nOte. not. mhve; tula*, tub, bull; oil. isniiid: u. Se abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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to a forehead risine straiRht up. See also 
the verb.] 1. Broad and full: specially ap- 
plied to a full countenance, indicative of 
fraiikuess and good humour. 

His brr»ad. briifiit eye, and A/u^face, . . . like the 
sun on frost-work, melted down displrasure 

if Seott Riddell 

Hence - - 2. Hough and hearty ; plain mid 
frank; soniewhiit boisterous and unconven- 
tional. 

^/ir/fHarry Iwoke into tlie spence, 

And turned the cowls adrift Tennyson. 

3 Blustering; pompous; surly; churlish ‘A 
pert or bluff important wight ' A rmnUom 
[(Ibsolete and provincial. 1 -4 Ateep and ob- 
tuse; rising suddenly and luddly, like a 
bluff. 

The rock Tabra. a bluff, peninsular prominence 
thiit Juts out from the bottom of the chf! Atkins, 

Bluff (bluf), n A high bank, almost perpen- 
dicular, especially one overhanging the sea, 
or ti lake, or river; a high bank presenting 
a steep front ‘Beach, bluff, and wavt'. 
adieu!’ Whittier. ‘ Hound the hills from 
M uff to hi If/ ’ Tennyson 

Thf f.ivoiiritc spots with teamsters for corralni}' 
arc the rc-entcriiiir ancles iif deep streams ... or 
the crests ot abrupt hills .'ind bluffs R. F. Rurton. 

Bluff (hi uf), r f fConip LCi hluffen. ver- 
bluffen, Li. verbluffeu, to put tint of ctnmton- 
ance, to sniil) ] To repulse hy rough an- 
swers; to repel griifHy, to deter from jic- 
coinplishingn design: generally followed by 
iff, as, tti bluff' oj^ a dun (Aiiierieaii 1 

Bluff (l>luf). H A game at cards. Bartlett 
I Aiiieriean. | 

Bluff-bowed (Idnrboiid), a. yaut. broad, 
full, and stjunre in the hows. 

Bluff-headed (iduniet1-e(l),fi. Baut having 
an upright stem, or one nitli hut little rake 
forward 

BluffUess (hliif'iies), fi (Biality of being 
blnlf ‘ Bluff ness of face ’ 7'he World, bth 
Avn 17f»0 

Bluffy (bluf'j), a Having bluffs or bold 
projecting points of lain] 

Bluid (Idud). n Blood fSeotcli 1 

Bluing (i)lu’iiig). n. Same us Blueintf 

Bluish (idii'ish), n Blue in a small degree; 
somew’iiat blue 

Blulshly (blii'ish-li), adr In a bluish man 
ncr 

Bluishness Odii'ish-nes), n Thc<inalit> of 
being bluish; a siiiail il(‘greeof blue eolonr 

Bluiim (bliri/ni). u Bliie-stoekingisin. ‘ A 
wife so well known in the gay and learned 
world, without one lilt of . blu mu idMii 
herself ' 7’. Hnoh. 

Blunder (blnn'dt'j*). r.f |0 K blonder, ]\rn 
Imblj allied to lecl Iduuda, to iloze, hhnulr, 
sluniher. Dan and Sw hlumt, a nap, also to 
blind, blend. ] 1 To make a gross mistake, 

especially through niciitul confusion ; to err 
W’ldely or stupidly '2 To move witlmiit di- 
rection oi steady guidance, to lloiindci', to 
stumble, literull> or figuratively ‘Bajanl 
the lilimle, that bfundreth forth ' Chaun-r 

It is one thiii^; ti> fi>r(.fct iiMttcrrtf f.irt, .^n<1 .iiuilher 
to blunder u|i(ii'i the rfasuii of it 

.Sir A' ri’\ti,XH’e 

Blunder (blunMer), r\ 1 To iiUttr in a 
hhiiideriiig iriaiiner. w'ithoff^' as, to blunder 
out senscle.ss rhymes 2 t T<i cmise tfi liliin- 
der ‘'I’o blunder tin adversary.’ Dilton 
S t To injure or dustniv by blundering; to 
bring iiiti ) eonfiisioii * To darken or blunder 
the cause ’ Bit ton 

He I hinders ami i unfounds -ill tln'sc toi^ethi-r 
StiUmijiret 

Blunder n iluiiMcrl. n A mistake through 
precipitance or mental eoiifusioii; a gioss 
anti stujiid mistake ‘It is worse than a 
crime; it isa ffb/m/cr.’ 'fratusl o/lUeniont- 
of FoHchi‘ 

Blunderbuss CbliiiiMer-bUh). u fPnibably 
a humorous corruption of I) donderhus, a 
bliinderhuss -douder, thunder, and bus. a 
tube, gun. originally a box J 1. A short gnii 



Blunderbuss —Armoury, Tower of London 


or firearm, with a larsrc bore, f-upablt* of [ 
holding a minilici of balls, and intended to i 
do exeeutioii at a limited raii'^re without 
exact aim ~2 A stupid, hlmideniig persf>u 
Blunderer (blunMer-er). u. One wliu is ajil 

ch, efcain; £h. Sc. locA; g, ffu; j.jfob; 


to blunder or to make gross mistakes; a 
careless person. * A mere blunderer.' Watts. 
Blunderhead fblun'd6r-hedX n. A stupid 
fellow; one who blunders. ‘’This thick- 
skulled blunderhead.' Sir li. L’Estranye 
Blunderingly (hlun'der-lng-li), ado. In a 
blundering manner. *The tyro who hod so 
bl underiiufly 1 Kitched the business. ' T. Hook 
Blunge (Iminj), o.t. To mix (clay) with a 
bl linger. 

Blunger (blunj'fir), n fFor ptutujer.] A 
machine used in potteries for mixing clay. 
It coiisistB of a vertical shaft revolving in 
the vat which holds diluted clay, and armed 
with from two to four scries of horisontul 
spokes, the extremities of which are joined 
b,\ vertical hai*s; a plunger. 

Blunk (bliitigk). n. flTobahly a form of 
blmik I A name in Scotland for calico or cot- 
ton clnth, iinimifactured for being printed 
Blunker (Idungk'er). u [Scotch.] 1. A 
cnlieo-printer —2 A bungler, one that spoils 
everything he meddles with. 

DimhiiK iH nat- in.ur o' .1 gentleman than the 
N linker that's liiggit the bomiic house tloun in the 
Ikiwiii St* //■ Siott. 

Blunt (blunt), ft [Origin and eoiiiu'ctiotis 
extremely uncertain, comp l*rov Li bludde, 
n dull or blunt kiiifo; Dun blunde, Sw. and 
Icel. Wi/m/o. to tloze. K hlutuier \ 1 Hav- 
ing a thick edge or jioiiit, as an instriimeiit; 
dull; not shnr]) ‘'The murderous knife was 
dull and blunt ' Shak - 2. Dull in niidcr- 
staiiding, slow of discernment ‘ Ills uits 
are not mi blunt ’ S/utk .‘J Abrupt in lul- 
dress; jdain , uticercninnious ; wanting ibe 
toniis of civility . rough in manners or 
Hpcci'h ‘A plain, blunt man.’ Sbuk 

In bluttl terms, tan j'on pl.iy the sor< erer? 

< <i,’f I tdt^e 

4 Hard to ]>eiitilruie; not siisccplible. 
[Buic J 

1 tnul niy heart luinlcnrcl .and blutit to new ini- 
pn-ssioiis /’e/f 

Blunt (blunt), r t 1 To dull fin* edge or 
l»oinl of, by making it tliieker. ‘A less dead l> 
sword, of wbn-li In* I'aretiilly '*! unfed lbt‘ 
pond and edge ’ Maeauluit *2 'I'o repress 
or weaken, as apiMdite. desire, or im»w*’ 1 * of 
tlie mind, to inijiair the foire. ketdines-s or 
suseeptibilily of ‘Blunt not liis lo\e ’ 
Shak. "Fo blunt or break her passion ’ 
7V unysou. 

Blunt (blunt), n. I A kind of needle used 
for heavy work. 2 | Perhaps meaning liter- 
ally leady money. iiioim*> bluntly or at once 
paid ] JVJoiiey | Slang j 

' \\ « 11, liow c'** ••a’' ‘ II 1 on* • I h.o» been the 
roiiml. III* t-lunt \ hk« dn w.inl pump ' 

PlM.ltll 

Blunting (bliint'ing). n i Act of dulling 
2 .Soiiielhiiig that dulls 01 bliinls ' Not 
imiiediinelits oi bluntmys, but I'alhel' as 
wliethtimes, to set an edge <111 oiir ilesii'es ’ 
,/<■/• Tnylot I Uare. | 

Bluntlsb (blunt'isb). a. Soiiiewhut Idiiiit 
BluntiShneSS (blimt'ish-m's). n A slight 
di'givc of blniitiKSs ‘’leniiH'red with an 
honest bl u nt isb nrss ’ If ’ iuni 
Bluntly (blimt'l I ). or/e 1 In n blunt Tiiuii- 
iier, plainly , abruptly . witlioiil tlelieaev, or 
the usual forms of civility , as, to tell a man 
something bluntly -‘J Suddenly, without 
preparation 

I'.tthers .an 

yVini by ibyrees iml bluntly .is mir m.islers 

I )r wri>ii,’.« »l fricinl . .if / yud 

Bluntness (blujit'iieH), u 'I’he statr* or i|un- 
lity of being blunt la) want of edge or 
iKiint. dn1n*-hs, oblnseiiess. want of Hliar]i 
ni‘ss (h) Plainness or ubriipti>esHof address, 
want of eereiiioiiy in iiiuiinerH; rude sin- 
eerity or plaiiiiie-is ‘Honest blantuess' \ 
Itryden ' iSfnntnrss of spceeh ’ Boyle 
Bluht-Wltted < blunt ’wit-cd). a Dull; 
.stupid ' Blunt u'ttfrd lonl, ignoble in de 
iiie.inour ’ Shal, 

Blur (bh'r). n fPiobubly u form of blear | 

1 .Something that rdeu-invs or moUk; a blot, 
a stain 2 Jhni. eoiifiised ap)><>uianee, as 
produced by nidistinet vision; as. it is all u 
him Fiy ;i bh»l, sUdn, or injury . iilfeet- 
iiig chill aeUT, reputation, and tlie like 

TI' r r iilnit: set .1 gri.it Ihirnnmnv tn.in sty .iiid 
^'(,', 1 '. ti.ilili Intuit 

Blur (bb-r) vt pret A' pp. blurred; ppr 
blurnny 1 ’I’o obscure without ijuite 
effaemg. to letiilei indistinct, to ramfuse 
and bedim, as tlic outlines of a figure 

I Mir i«iW ligh* llLtWIXt thrill liumt 

Jiinrred .' > thr i rerpinjr mist Tennyion 

2 'I'o t'anse iniperieetion of vision in ; to 
dun; t«* darken. ' Her eyes are /t/irrm/ with 
the lightning's glare ' A' Brake - 3 To 

U, Fi. tofi; ng, Til, fAen; th, fAin; 


sully; to stain; to blemish; as, to blur re- 
, putatioii. 

1 Se'er yet did base dishonour blur our ii.aine, 
j Blit with our sword wc wiped away the blot. Shak. 

Blurt (ItU'rt), v.t. [Comp ftc. blirt., a hurst 
of tears \ ’Fo utter suddenly or inadvert- 
ently; to divulge inadvisedly: commonly 
with oat. 

And yet the truth niav lose Its grace. 

It blurted to .1 person's f.icc l.hyyd 

Others cinnot hold, but blurt out those words 
which afterw.inls they an- lomd to cat 

ni I > ^ , tlukewitt. 

— 10 blurt at. to speak contemptuously of; 
to ridicule. 

None would look mi her. 

But last thrir jja/fs mt M.irniii's f,ice; 

Whilst ours w.is Nurfed ut Shak. 

Blush (blush), i> i [A word seen in A. 8ax. 
dbti/siau, to blush ; Dan blusse, to blaze, 
Itt bum In the face, blues ved, to blush at; 
1) bl(M, a blu.sh, hlozen, to blush; allied to 
blossom, blaze, blow ] 1. ’Fo redden in the 
cheeks or over the faee, as from ii sense of 
guilt, shame, confusion, or modesty; ns, 
blush at your vices; blush for your degraded 
country 

In the presenre nf the shameless and mtbliishini; 
the youia; otleiider is .ishamvd to bluth. 

Rui kniiuster 

2. ’Fo exhibit n re<l or rosy eolonr; tt» be retl 
‘Made the western welkin /ifuit/i ’ Shak. 

A shielded sciiti lieon blmlted with lilood of kinj;‘i 
and c|iiceiis A‘e,tf\ 

3. To bloom; to blossom 

1 M-dav hf puts forth 

*1 he triiilfi Ic.ives of hopi s to-morrow blossoms. 
And bl ars his Nuihun; honours thn k upon him. 

Shak, 

I till iii.iiiv a (lowet IS born to biu\h unseen. 

Blush (liliish), vt 1. 'Fo iiitike rod hy idush- 
iug 

Which (iilood) ne'er ntiiriirtli 
To .Hill beautify tin 1 licek .ig.iin Shak 
2 To express by blushing, ‘ I’ll blush you 
thanks ‘ Shak | Rare ami poetical 1 3 To 
spread or convey hy th»‘ rosiaite colour of 
tile sky 

Pis', the h.ippy iipwrs, 

Rltt\h It thro’ till' west Tentiyren 

Blush (blush), n 1 'File act of hliisliing; the 
HUltiiMon 01 the cln>(>ks or the face gener- 
ally witli a red eolonr tlii'ougli eoiifusioii. 
shame, dilUdeiice, or the like ‘ Her blush of 
imiideii shame ’ firynut 2. A red or red- 
di.sh eidoiir, a rosy tint ‘ And light's lust 
^ tinged the distant hills ’ Ld Lyttel- 
tuu .‘i Sudden uppfMU'iinee ; a glance ' a 
sense taki * fixuii the .Hiidden HiifiiiHion of the 
face in bliisljing; *> . j* proposition appears 
absurd at the tiist blush 

At th<‘ l.iM btu\h wc thou^dit they hail been ship*, 
conic from l•r.||l((' ll.uAluyt 

4. 1 . 00 k, resemblance; as, ‘She has u hlush 
of lici fiitiier ’ I North of Knglami ] 

Blushetl (bliish'et), /I A young modest girl 
' Do to. little /driN/ic/.’ B Jouson 
Blushful (blush'ful), a Full of hlushoH 
' Averts her hlushj'vl face ’ Thimison. 
Blushfully (bliisirful-li), udo. with many 
blushes 

Blushing (hlnsti'ing). n The act of blush- 
ing , siUTnsioii with a roseate tint. 'The 
bfushiuys of the evening ’ Spenser. 
Blushing (bliish'iiig), p and a. Kxlilliiting 
blushes 01 n rosy tint; blooming. ‘'Fhe 
dappled pink and blushimf rose ’ Briar 
Blushingly (blushTng-li>, ado In a blush 
iiig inaiiner, with blushes; as. to speak 
bhidiiuyly 

Blushless (hliishTes), a Without n blush; 
iinbliisliing; past bliishing; ini]Uident; bare 
faced ‘ Blushless crimes ’ Sandys. 
BluShy ( blush' i), rt hike a bliislr, having 
the colour of a biiish ‘ JilosHoms of apples 
tav Mushy ‘ Bneuu lltaiej 
Bluster (blus't6r), 1 ) 1 |A freij id blast, urn 
kiml of intens. of blow | i. 'J o roar und be 
tiimiiltiioiis, us uiiiii. to be IjoisteroUH, as. 
the storm hlustets without ‘ Blusfet the 
w iiids and tides ' Teuvysan 2 'I'o he loud, 
noisy, or swaggering; to bully; to swagger, 
ns a tiirbiileiit or boasting tierson ' Wiieri 
tiiey storm and bluster at tlie dltllcultiLs of 
Hidvation ' Bp U apt: ins 

Y'liir imnr.ii ri.il dirci-torv blmtered like tr.ign. 
tyr.iiit*. Ill ri Rarii 

Bluster fblns'tAr). r t ) To utter 01 effect 
in a bliHtenng manner or with noise and 
vloleiici" with a preposition used adver- 
bially. ' Bloweth und hlustereUi out 
bluHjdieiny ’ Sir T More. ‘ By a tciiipes- 
tiiouH gust bluslet down tile house ' Sea- 
stmable Sermons 

Ilf meant to bluster aM princes into a perfect obe- 
dience R utter . 


w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, a.nire.-— flee KEY. 
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Bluster 0»luM't6r), n. l. Roar of ■tomui or 
of violent wind; blaKt; guat. 

The fckics look I'riinly 

And threaten present bluxUn Skat. 

2. A loud. tiirniiltuouH, harsh noise. ‘The 
brazen trumpet’s bltmter ' Sw^t.- 8 Noisy 
talk; swaggering; iMiisterousness; tumult. 

A coward makes a great deal more MuMer than a 
mail of honour. Sir R. I ' Eitrangf 

Hyn. Noise, boistcroiisiioHS. tumult, storm, 
rage, turbulence, confusion, boustmg, swag' 
gering, bragging, bullying. 

Blusteration ( blus-tfu'-a’shon ), n Noisy 
biiimting, blustering, boistoroUH conduct 
il'rivincial Knglish and Aniencaii | 
Blusterer (blus'U^r-f'r), n fine wbo blustiTs; 
II swaggerer , a bully , a noisy tumultuous 
fellow. Hhak. 

Blustering (blus'U’^rlng),;/ aiida 1. Stormy; 
windy; as, bluHtcrimj weather. ‘ A hhmlfr- 
itif/ day’ Sfiak 2 Noisy, tiimiiltuuiis; 
swaggering ; as. a hluKtryimj fellow 
Blusteringly (blus'lcr'ing li), adn in a 
blustering inuriiicr 

Blusterous, Blustrous (biiiH’tfu’-us, bius'< 
tnis), a .Noisy, tuniiiliuous, tempestuous 

Now, iiiild tii.iv h'-* tliv Ilf'*' 

A niorr Mmfrtotti liirlli h.ul never hahe Skat 

Blype (biyp), n a slirnd , a piece of one's 
skin riibbeil olf Ititnih |Scotch J 
Blysmus (bliM’niiiK), o. f(fi' /r/i/>oa ox, source, 
from btifo, to bubble or gu.sli fortli | A 
genus of plants, mil. order f’yperamo Two 
species are found in llritain, vi/. H eotn- 
prrHhUK ami it riifiut, 'I'iiey grow on tioggy 
or iiiarshy pliieus or by river sides. CHpeciully 
near the sea 

Blythel (bliTll), a. Same as iilifhr 
Bo (bo), vxclam. A word uttcrcii to inspire 
terror; a custoiimry soiiiid uttered by cliib 
drcti to frighten their fellows 

ril Mtlier pm on my fl.ishiiig red nose ,iiid iiiy 
fiiiiiimg l.ir e, and eoinr wrapped in ;i < alfs skin, and 
fry, A', t'o! I'll fray the stlml.ir, I w.irrani thee 
0/(i />iay 

fiut ablv to nay bo f to a yoonr, to be very 
foolish or timid 

Boa (bo'll), n I b , for bona, a water-serpent, 
from hoH. bot'iH, an o.x, cow, perhaps in iillu 
sloii to tlie si/c of the aiiiiiial ] 1. A genus 
of ophidian reptiles, faiiiilv Hoidie, distiii- 
gulsiied from allied fumilies by having u 
prebeiiHile tail, with ii single row of scales 
oil its under surface It ineludes some of 
tlie largest spt'cios of serpents, of whieli a 
familiar exiiiiipb* is tlie coiistrietor, soimv 
times no or 40 feet luug. Tliuugh destitute 
of flings and 
venom, tlie boas 
arc endowed 
with a degree of 
niuscubir power 
wlilch renders 
thfiii tmTililo. 

(luce fairly in- 
volved ill the 
criisliing folds 
tif tliese ser- 
peiits, the 
strength of the 
most )iowerful 
man would not 
prove of tlie 
sliglitest avail. 

Tlicy seize 
siieep.deer.&c , 
ami crusli tlieiii 
in their folds, 
after wlilch 
tliey swallow 
the animal 
whole The spe- 
cies of Imiu are 
|H*cuIiar to the hot parts of Soulii America, 
riie iiou I'oiuttni'tor is not one of the largest 
members of the genus, but tlie name boa or 
boa constrictor is often given popularly to 
any of tlie large serpents of similar bubita. 
and so ns to include the I'ythoiis of the Old 
World and the Anacoiida of .\nierJcu 2. An 
article 4if dress for the neck, made of fur, 
and worn by ladies: so called fnnu its re- 
semblance to the serpent of tlie same name 
Boanems (bo-n-mVJez). n. td ftlr hmn- 
Hell, bin' harflrm. sons of thunder - 
bii/. pi of btn, son. ha, the, and m’fiwi. 
thunder ] I Sons of tliniider, a name given 
hy Jesus Christ to his two disuiples James 
and John 

And he suniAiiirtl them RMttrrges, which U, The 
sotiH i^r thmidrr Mark ili 17 

2. tiwflr. A name sometimes applieil to a loud. 
IMW'erful preacher. 



Ilo.i roiotrictor 


Boar (Wir), n lA. Sax. hdr, D. beer, O.H.O. 
pfr, M H.O. Wr, a boar.] The male of swine 
not castrated - Wild boar (A’u* terqfa), an 
ungulate or hoofed mammal, family Suids, 
the original of the liog kind. I'hcse animals 
are found in most parts of Europe, cx<*ept 
the Hritisli Islands, also in the greatest part 
of Asia, and on the Barlmry coast of Africa 
The wild iKiar differs in several respecU 
from the tame species ; its body is smaller, 
its snout longer, and the ears (whleli are 
always black) rounder and shorter ; its 
colour is iron-gray, inclining to black ; the 
tusks, funned i»y the enlarged canine teeth, 
are larger than those of the tame hog, being 
soiiictiiiiCK nearly a foot in length The 
chase of the wild boar is one of the most 
exciting sports of Enrofie and India In 
her the wild laiar and its head are used as 
a common hearing in coat armour. 

Boar (hor). V i In the maaeije, to shoot out 
the nose, raising it os high os the ears and 
tossing it ill the wind: said of a horse 
Board (bbrd). n {A Sax. horii, a table, a 
tdaiik, a liorder; Icel Uati (I hord, Goth. 
bavrd. 1) hoort/. a board, idank, (Bliip)board. 
table, border. Thei-e are also a number of 
closely allied forms ill W'hieh, apparently by 
inctatbesis. the r comes before the vowel, as 
Sc brotl, u flat piece of wood, a wooden lid 
or cover; A. Sax. bred, a plank, a table; 
Dan. brast, a cbesa- board, or the like; G 
bretf, a board or plank. Allied probably to 
broad, or to verb bear. Border, braider, 
belong to this stem, hut hu\'e come to us 
tliroiigli the French.] 1. A piece of timber 
sawed thin, luid of considerable length and 
lircadth coiiipareil writh the thickness Tlie 
name is usuiiily given to pieces of timber of 
more than 4 inches in breadth, and of not 
more than 2A iticlics in thickness. Wlieii 
hiiards are tfiiniier on one edge than the 
other they are caMed/eaiJter-edyed buardg 

Hut ships arc but boards, sailors but men. Shat 

2. A tiihle, esiiecially as being used to place 
food on. 

I'riiit of all kinds . . . 

She gathers, trilnitc kirgc, ami on the board 
Heaps with uiisp.irnig h«uid. Milton 

IltMico — 3 WHiat is served on a hoard or 
t4ilile; entcriaiiiinetit ; food; diet; stated 
iiiouls, often. K)aH'{tlcnlly. daily food obtained 
for a stipulated sum at the table of another; 
us. to pay so much a week for hoard and 
lodging. 

StinifUiuc^ white lilies did their leaves nlTord, 

\Vith wholcsonic {Hippy Howers, to mend his hniiiely 
boaid. Drydrn 

4. A table at which a council nr court is 
held * Better aci|uainted witli affairs than 
any <ithcr who sat then at that board ’ 
Clare luioH 

I wish the king would Lkt pleased soinctiincs to be 
present at that biHitd, it adds a imijcsty to it 

Racon 

llolicc. by iiietoiiymy, ti number of iiersoiis 
having the maiiagenient. direction, or su)ier- 
intcndcnce of some public or pri vati^ ottice or 
trust; thus we speak of a board of directors; 
the Board of Trade; a board of guardians 
(of the poor); a school-board ‘The lion- 
uurablo board «»f eouiicil.’ Shnk. - ft A 
board or tablet 111 a college at Cambridge 
I'liiversity. uii which the names of mem- 
bers are tiiscrilwd ; hence the university 
is said t(» have so many members on the 
boardg. -G yaut. («) the deck of a ship; the 
interior part of a ship or boat . used in the 
phrase 0/1 boanl, aboard (6) The side of a 
ship. 

Nnw Am » ,l to botird the ri v,il \ cssels row . Vryden 

(c) Tlie line over which a ship runs lietween 
I tack and tack To make a board, to make a 
' Btrelcli on any tack when a ship is working 
1 to w iiulward To make a ywHi board, to get 
[ well on ill n stretch tt» windward. To make 
j ghort iHHirde, to tack frequently. 7'o make 
1 a Ktern lnHint, to fetch, on either tack, stern- 
wiiy instead of gaining ground By tiie 
j board, « lose to a ship’s tieek; as. the mast 
went bo the boa id - the mast bn>ke off close 
! to the deck lienee, to yo by the board - 
[ to tie eonipleteU tlestroyed T A table 
' or frame for a g.uiie, as, a ehess-boartf, Ac 
' S A kind of thick stiff pajier ; a Bhi*et of 
. substance foniied t»j layers of pa]H*r pasted 
together: piLsteboanl: most usually em- 
ployed in eonipouiids ; ns. eard-bearef. mill- 
hiMird. hnMol-tHiard, Hence 0. OueufUie 
two stiff eovers on the sides of a Inwk By 
a b(H>k tn brnrdg is usually to lie understood 
one that has the Imards only wvered with 
paper, in disthictioii from a liuuk which is 


in cloth or is bound or put into leatlier.— 
10. pi The stage of a theatre ; hence, to go 
upon the boards, to leave the hoards ^ to 
enter uiam or leave the theatrical profes- 
Sion. 

Our place on the boards may be taken by better 
and younger ininieb. Tkacteray. 

Board (h6rd). v.i. 1 . To lay or spread with 
hoards; to cover with boards.— 2. To place 
at board ; as, he boarded his son with bfre. 
•So-and-so —3. 1'o furnish with food, or food 
and lodging, for a compensation; as, his 
landlady hoards him for a guinea a week.-- 
4 t [Fr. aborder, to (*ome to, accost, attack.] 
To accost, or make the first address to, an- 
other. ‘Him the prince with gentle court 
did board.' Shak.— ft To go on hoard a 
vcBBcI; specifically, toeiiter a vessel by force 
in eomhat. 

You board an enemy to capture her. and a stranger 
to receive news or make communications. Totten. 

Board (Itord), v.t. To obtain one’s food or 
meals for compensation, or to fibtain both 
food and lodging; to live os a hoarder; as, to 
hoard with a certain person. 

Wf are several of us, gentlemen and ladies, who 
board lu the same house Sfectator. 

Boardable (bord'a-hl). a. Capable of being 
hoarded, as a ship. 

Boarder (hOrd'^r), n. One who hoards : (a) 
one who pays for liis food in another per- 
son’s house, or one who gets food and lodg- 
ing in another's family fur a compensation. 

There's a boarder m tlic floor above me ; and, to 
my torture, he practises music Smollett 

(ft) One who hoards a sliif) in action; one who 
is selected to hoard ships. 

Boarding-clerk (hord'ing-klark), n. The 
servant of a eiistum-huuse agent or ship- 
ping firm whose duty is to eonimunieate 
witJi ships on their ariival in ])ort. 
Boarding-house (hord'ing hou.s),n A house 
where hoard or hoard and lodging is fur- 
nislied. 

Boarding-Joist (hord'ing-joist). n One of 
the joists in nuked flooring to which the 
liourds are fixed. 

Boarding - nettings ( hord ' ing - net - ingz), 
n pi A frame of stout nettings put round 
a snip to prevent her being boarded. See 
Netting 

Boarding-nike (bOrd'ing-pik), n A weapon 
used ity sailors 111 hoarding an enemy’s ship 
Boarding-school (bord^ing-skoi), n a 
school, tile scliolars of which board witli 
tlie t(‘aeher. 

Board-rule (hftrd'rol). n, A figured scale 
for finding the number of stiuare feet in a 
hoard witliniit ealeulation. 

Board-school (honVskol), n. A school un- 
der tlie managcineiit of a school-hoard 
Board-wages (bonrwa-joz), n. yl. Wages 
allowed to servants to keeji themselves in 
victualH 

Not cnnugli is left liiiii to supply 

Hoard H'tige\, or a roniinaii s livery Pryden. 

Boar-llsh (IkVAbIi). n. Tile Capias aper, an 
ueaiitiiopterygioiis fish of tlie iiiaekerel fa- 
mily, reHcmbling the dory in its general 
outline, l)Ut possessing no 8)»ines along tlie 
dorsal or anal flu It has the power of ex- 
tending and contracting its mouth at will. 
Wlieii extended the mouth takes tlie form 
of a hog’s snout, whence the name. It is 
It inches long, and inhabits the Mediterra- 
nean, and is oeeasionally taken on the Brit- 
ish coasts. 

Boarish (bor'isii), a Of or pertaining t» a 
j luiiir; swinish, brutal; cruel. ‘In bis an- 
oiiitcii fli'sli stick boarish fangs ’ Shak 
; Boar-spear (liOr'spcr), n. A spear used in 
! hunting bom's. 

' Boar-stag (bOFstag). n A gelded boar. 

; Boar-thisUe (boFthis-l), n A plant, genus 
Soiiclius Called also Sow-thistle (which 
, see) and Spear-thistle 
■ Boast (host), r i flToliahly of (Vltic origin, 
as w’e find not only W host, a boast, bostio, 
to boast, but also Gael hdsd, a boast, vain- 
glor.x. Corn bostye, U) boast Skeat ('omp 
G buiisten, jHiiisten, to puff out the cheeks.] 

1 To brag or vaunt one’s self , to make an 
ostentatious display, in speech, of one’s own 
wortli, property, or actions. 

Itv e^'Uearc ye Mivcd through faith. . . not of 
wtirksi, ie&t any man shuulil Rhist Eph. ii 8. o 

2 To glory; to exult: to speak with laudable 
pride and ostentation of meritorious persons 
or things. 

I boast uf )uu to them of Macedonia, s Cor ix. a. 

Syn To brag, vaunt, bluster, vapour, crow, 
swell, talk big. 


Fate. fhr. fat. fail; met. ht'r; pine, pin; ndte. not. mhve; tUbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. ahune; y. Sc. tey. 
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Boast (boat), v.t 1. To (liaplay in ostenta- > 
tioua language; to speak of with pride, ' 
vanity, or exiiltatioD, with a view to self* 
commendation. ‘To boMi what arms can 
do.' Milton. 

But let him fioast 

His knowledge of good lo&t, and evil got. Mtitun. 

2. To magnify or exalt ; to make over-con- 
fident ; to vaunt : with reflexive pronouns. 

* They that trust in tiicir wealth, and bmat 
thetnaelves in the multitude of their riches.' ! 
i*H. xlix 6. I 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow. Prov xxvu i. | 

Boast (fiost), n. 1. Language expressive of ; 
ostentation, pride, or vanity; a vaunting or I 
bragging > 

Rf.ison .ind mor.tls? and where live they most, j 

In Christian Loiiifurt or 111 Stoic /'(SW/ Byron. 

2. The cause of boasting; occasion of pride. | 
vanity. or lainlable exultation: as, Shukspere, i 

the buoMt of English literature I 

Boast (host), v.t. 1 In masoiir!/, to dress 
off the surface of a stone with a broad chisel 
and mallet. — 2. In vciilp to retluce orna- 
ments or other work to their general etui- | 
tour or form, preparatory to working tint 
the minuter parts. I 

Boaster (bfist'er), n One who boasts, glories, \ 
or vaunts with exaggeration, or ostenta- 
tiously ; a bragger. 

Boaster (bost'^r), u A hmad chisel used 
in tlressing off the surface of a stone 
Boastful d Oiveii to boasting ; 

ostentatious of personal worth or aetiona 

Botwtjnl .md roni'h, your hr-,! snn is a *s<iiiirc. 

Tin; next a tr.ulcsinan, nicck, anil niui h .i h.ir 
I'ope 

BoastftlUy (bdst'fpl-li). ^dv In a boastful 
inanner. 

Boastfulness (bdst'fuMies). n. State or 
quality of being boastful: ostentation 
Boasting (bost'ing), n A glorying or vaunt- 
ing; boastful or ostentatious words: lirag- i 
giiig language. ‘ When bwttttiwj ends, then 
dignity begins ’ Voumj Syn Vaunting, 
glorying, vainglory, rlKnlomontailo, gascon- 
ade, brag, bluster, parade, vapouring 
Boastlngly (bdst'iug-li), adv in an osten- 
tations manner, with boasting 
Boastive(i>ust'iv),a. l*resnmptuous [Rare.) 
She njf tone. 

Boastless (hOst'les). a Without boasting or 
ostentation ‘JJoantteM, as now deseeiids 
tlie silent dew ' Thonusou 
Boaston (bosHou), n A game of curds 
Hoyle. 

Boat (hdt). n I A Sax. ftdf, Tccl hdtr, 1) 
L.(f and (1. boot, u bout ; the word is Seuii- 
dinavian and Low (Icrmaii, and was bor- 
rowed into High (lerimiii in coniparatively 
recent times Similar forms occur also iii 
(hdtic, as Tr W bad, Clael bata.] I A small 
open vessel or water craft, usually moved 
l),v oars or rowing. The foriii.s, diinoiisions. 
and uses of boats are very various, and some 
of them carry if light sail The bouts be- 
longing to a ship of war are the launeli or 
long lioat, which is the largest, the barge, 
the pinnace, the yawl, cutters, the jolly- 
iNiat. and the gig The bouts belonging to 
a merchuiit vessel are the luniieh or hnig- 
boat, before ineiitioned, the skitT, the jolly- j 
boat or yawl, the stern boat, the iiuarter- ; 
boat, ami the captain's gig Kvery passenger 
ship is required by IS and IP V'ict exix to 
carry a nnmfier of boats according to tlio 
following si;ale two boats for every ship of 
less than 200 tons; three, when 2(X) and less 
than 4(H): four. 400 and less thaniKM); flve, 
Ooo and 4S than 1000, si.\, KHM) and les.-> than 
lf*W, seven, 1500 and upward.s One of such 
boat*« must 111 all cases he a loiig-hoal, and 
one a properly-fitted life-boat 2. Any sail- 
ing vessel, but usually desert la>d by another 
Word denoting its use or mode of proinilsioii; 
as, a packet-bcaf, passage-baaf, steam-boa/, 
Ac The term is freiniently applied to 
steam-vessels even of the largest si/e.— .Id 
in the name boat, all treated alike; all in the 
same condition or engaged in the same 
enterprise 

Boat (bot).r t 1 To traii<'port in a boat . as. 
to hunt goods across a lake. -2. To provide 
with boats (Rare.) 

< J'lr littli Arno ii not fioateJ like the 'I hanies 

// If aipole 

Boat (b6t), v.t. To go in a boat. 

I boated over, r.'iii my craft aground leun^ion 

Boatable (bdtVbl), a Navigable for boats 
or small river craft 

Boat-bill (ImH'ImI), n. A bird of the genus 
i'ancronia, family Ardeida* or herons There 
are two species, the crested and the brown. 


which by some ornithologists ore regarded 
merely as varieties, llie C. eochlearia of 
South America is about the size of a hen, 
and has a bill 4 inches long, not unlike a 
iKiat with the keel uppermost, or like tho 
bowls of two spoons, with the hollow parts 
placed together 

Boat-buUder (but^bild-f^r), n. One who 
makes boats: a lamt-wright. 

Boat-fly (but'tliX n An atiuatic hemipter- 
ous insect of the geims Notonecta. Tlitise 
insects swim on their backs, iiiid their hind- 
legs aptly enough resenihlc a pair of oars, 
the body reptH)‘sentiiig a iHiat: hence the 
name. N. gfanca (the water-lHiatniaii), coiii- 
niuti 111 Britain, is 1 inch long 

Boat-bead (l>ot'hed). n. ITow of a boat 

Boat-hook (laitliok). n All iron hook with 
a point on the back, fixed to a long pole, to 
]iull or push a Ixmt. 

Boat-house (hotlious). >i A house or shcil 
for in-iitecting boats from the weather. 

Boatln^r (iait'ing). n 1 The act or jiraetico 
of rowing a boat for exeiTlsc, amusement, or 
otherwise - 2. The act or practice of trans- 
porting in boats. a A piiiiishmeiitinl’ei'sia 
of capital uffeiiders, by fastening them ilown 
on their hacks in a lioat, which is thereupon 
covered, and the convict left to perish. 

Boatlont (bri-a'shon). n IL bmtUH, from 
Inture, to cry J A i-everbcration : a roar; 
loud noise. 

Tho^iiiiswfrv hrnrd, . about a hiindrod 
inilcb. Ill loud boatton\ th't ham 

Boatman (bol'iimn), n A man who inaiiages 
u Uiut. a rower of a IniuI. 

Thi; boa/matt iilii'd the oar. the IhmI 
\Vi‘iit light tiluiig the strciiiii. Southey 

Boat-plug (liot^plug). n Tho jilng in tho 
iKittom of a iKiat by which w'liter shipped 
can he let out whon the boat is hauled up 
on shore 

Boat-racing (boi'rits-ing). n A (rial of 
Bjieed lietwecii boats 

ThiTO uti*. iio eiul to luuit-rai on; Iftsrneli 

Boat-rope (lK)t'rd)i), n A rope to fasten a 
boat, usually culled a iUtinter 

Boat-shaped (iKit^slmpt). a Having the 
shape of a boat; navicular; cynibiforiii ; 
hollow like a Ixiat, us the valves of some 
pericarps. 

Boat-shell (iKit'shcl), n The English iianic. 
of the shells of the genus (’yniha, belonging 
to the tuinily Volutida*. 

Boat-skid (liot/skid), n. Navt a portable 
pictas of timber iiKcd to prevent chutlng 
when a boat is hoisttal or lowered. 

Boatsman t (iHits'maii), n. Maine ns limt- 
man. liryden 

Boatswain (boVswaii or biVsii). H [A Knx 
bdtifwdn but. Imat, and emtn, swam ) An 
otllccr on board of ships who has charge of 
the sails, rigging, colours, anchors, cablcH. 
and coniage His ofllce is also to sunmioii 
the crew to their duty, to relieve the 
watch, and assist the tirst licntciiant in the 
necessary biisiiicssof the shi]i - liontHirnio H 
oiate, the assistant or deputy of the lioat- 
swaiii On board a ninii-of-war he is the 
oftlcer who iiitlictK corporal piiiiiHhmi'iit. 

Boat-tails (botTul/.), n pt A Hiib-family of 
Aincricaii birds, family Stiiniidic. the tjuis- 
cahna', allied to the htiirliiigs, but iniicli 
larger, •-oiiie of tlicin being 17 iiiclics long . 
so named from the formation of their tail- 
fcatlicrs, wliicli are hollowed in a iiuinncr 
somewhat Iiki' tin- interior of a canoe 

Boat-wright (liot'nt). n A boat builder 

Bob (bob), /< il'erliupH to some extent an 
imitative wonl. as its sboH abrujil sound 
miulit bcKtiggestivi* of abrupt, jerky motion, 
111 someof itsseiisi'sit may be allied toliuel 
hohno. balmn, a iashcl j 1 A general name 
for any small rouinl objeel playing loosely 
al the end of aeord. line, flexible elmlM.uiid 
the like Specifically, (a) a little pendant 
oi ornaiiiidit *^0 attached; an ear ring ‘ In 
jewels liresseil and at each ear a buh ' Dry- 
drn (5) A knot of worms or of rags on a 
siiingiised foi (Nhiiig for eels, formerly, 11 
specilie kind of worm used for lliis kind of 
bait, also, a jn'culiar kiiel of book 
Vf I'.iw f>ab\ t’ir'it-»l lip Ilf fijrt On |>|f>(iv'ii 
Ar> I liii f( 1' l> or v,itli ' nrk ami le.itl • miiiifh 

s .ff'i /-/ ./«, liin', 16 -* 

(c) 'J'he bull or weight at the end of a peti- 
diiliiiii. plumb-line, and the like 2 A iiob- 
wig ‘A plain brown tml* be wore ' Shen- 
etone 3 A short Jerking action or motion; 
as, a boft of the lieufl 4 A shake 01 Ji»g ; 
a blow * Pinches, nips, and Mix ’ Aecham 
lie tli.it a fiiiA rifitli very wisely hit, 

Iiotli verv ('•'■li'.liiy, alth'i' he siii.iri, 

Not to seem senseless of the b-^b ^hai; 


6. The working beam of an engine; a some- 
what similar beam in a pumping apparatus. 
[Provincial 1- -0. A small wheel made en- 
tirely tif a thick piece of bull-nock or scmi- 
cow leather, perforated for the itiecption of 
its spindle, and used in polishing the inside 
of the bowls of siioons and other articles. 

7. In beU-rinyiny, a iieal of courses or sets 
of ehanges, distinguished into a Mi-iiiajor 
and a 5e5-nunoi'. 

It IS .1 ilistr.uteil empty -smimlmg word; of /s»^- 
iii.iiors .lint /•l<.'•-^lmn.l^s, ot triumph .iiiil terror, of use 
iliul t.lll ( ,1/ .'v/f*. 

s t The words repeated at the end of a 
stan/a; the burden of a song ‘To bed, to 
bed’ will be the hob of the song’ Sir Ji 
I/Kittranye s» A sliilliiig: formerly Itoh 
MtU'k. [Siangl- 10 An infantry soldier; as. 
the light bobu possibly from being enlisti il 
with a shilling ( ('olloq or slang j 
11. A dance. [Seotch. ) 

O wli.it'ii ti bob was the bob o' I)imlil.iiu* 

'f.h obttr stwo. 

12 A hunch of ilowers; a nosegay (.Scotch | 

The rose .in' hautliurii sweet I'll twine toiii.ikc .1 fob 
for thee 

- Dry bob, a hoy who devotes himseir to 
cricket or football, in opposition to iret hnh, 
one who gives himself up tti boating [Eton 
slung J To yive the hob was a phrast' etpiiv- 
ulent to that of giving the door ‘it euii 
ht‘ no other hut to yive me the bob.’ Alaa- 
einyer. 

Bob (boh), r t jiret. it pj) bobbed; ppr bob- 
bioy 1. To beat; to shake or jog * I'll not 
be hobheil ill the nose ’ Jieiiu t(* /''/. 2. To 

gain by friunl ‘(told and jewels that 1 
bobbed from him ' Shak 3 To cheat ; to 
mock, toileinde ‘Play her pranks and 
the fool ' Torherrdle 4. To eut short, as, 
to hot) a horse's tail h To moye in a short, 
jerking manner ' lie hithhetl his head ' If. 
Irvmy I! To iierform with a jerky niovo- 
nient , n.s, to hoh u eouitesy 
Bob (bob), r.i pri‘t (V pp hohbed; ppr bob- 
tony 1 To play bat-kward and forward ; 
to play loimelv against iiiiytliing * A birtli- 
<lay jewel bobhiny at their ear ' Decide n - 

2 i’o make a ruiml bow or obeisance. 

Hr rollctl upon Ins tun liilli tiiriinl li’|;s,.iiiilhiiv- 
ing IP vil> tn till’ li.ir, whabobnd nr.iM'lyto 
him, put his lilllr li’jj*. i.iidrr his t.ibli nttken\ 

3 To angle or tisli w itii a bob, or, by giving 
the book a jerking motion in the water 

I hi SI ,irc llif li.iils lliry bob witli Bean PI. 

4 '1*0 dance (.Seotch ( 

Bobi (laib), n (O Fr. hohe, pleasantry, liiid- 
inage | A tiiiiiit, a jets* or ttout; a trick 

lit I r Ir.o t her bobr; 

1 Imvl* h.ui Inn iti.iiiy n( llirin, .iml hrr r|iiil|fls 
Bean. / /. 

Bobaunce,! Bobbaunce.l n. (o Kr hob- 
aoee ( Boasting Chaoeer 
Bobbery (lioli'er-i), o A siimiblile; a row; 
a frolic; as, to kick up a huhhery. (Colhai 
and vulgar ( 

Bobbin (liob'in), o. [Ki hohme, from L 
bonihoK, iihuniiniiig Kouiid.ormore inoluibly 
from bob] 1 A reel or other similai 1 011 - 
trivuiiee for bolding thread , speeilleiilly, a 
Hiiiiill pm or cylindrical jiicer of wood with 
a head, on which Uireiid is wound for mak- 
ing luce, a spool with a head at om* or 
Iiotli ends, intended to have thread or yarn 
wound on it, uml iisrd in siiiiiniiig machin- 
ery (when It is Hli]>ped on a spimile and 
revolves therewith) and in sewiiig-maeliiiieH 
(applied within the shuttle) 2 Itoiiiid 
tape 

Bobblnet (hob-in-ep 4)1' bob'iii-et), II A 
niaehine-made cotton net, originally inn 
tuted from llie lace made by iiieuiis ol a 
pillow ami bobbins 

Bobbin-work (iadi'in werk)./*. Work wo\i ii 
with liolibins 

Bobbish (liob'ish), o II(;arty, m gofsl spirits 
and cfiiidition (( 'olloq | 

Bobby (bob'i), n. A jiolie* man, a niekmmie 
given to the meiiiiM Ts of tin* poliei- force 
instituted imdiTSirBoliiTt Peel'waeKiiaHseil 
in LS'2P) for imiirovmg the police m and near 
the nietiojiolis: so called in ulliision to .Sir 
KoliiTt Peel'^ C'lni'itiaii iiumi; ('alli^tl uls<i 
/‘eelei (Slang | 

Bob-cberry (ia>i/eli4'r-t'i). n A child's )»iii> 
in w liirb a eliei ry is hung so .as to bon agiiiiist 
the moiitli ami be raugbt with the teeth 
Bob-linCOln (boli'Img-kon), n. See Bono 
I.INK 

Bobolink, Boblinktholi'o-lingK. bol/Iingk;, 
n 'Mie usual name by wliieli the n< »' blnl 
or ii'cd-bird is known in the ( inted .states, 
fi fini its cry J t is the DoUrhonyx oryzivornt,, 
aconiiostral passerine biril,funiily li;terida:. 


ch, cAain; 


6h, Me. locA; g, ifo; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; np.ning’. 


TH, fAen. th, tbiu, w, icig; 


wh, U’Aig; zh, azure - -See Kky. 
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about 7 or 8 inches loniii:. mifirmtory, anil 
deatructivo to ttio growing crops in many 
parta of the United States. Vulgarly called 
mhditicoln. 

Boll-[Aed» Bob-Blelgh O’^'h'slcd, hob'sla), n 
A sled or sleigh iiiiule up of two short sleds 
or sleighs, the «'tic before the other, and 
connected by a reach or coupling. lUnited 
Btatf*K I 

Bobstay (liob^Htri), n Maut achaln or a rope 
employed to retHiii a vessers bowsorit down 
towards Die stem or cut- water and roiiiiter* 
act the upward strain of the stays I'he 
attarhincnt of the bobstay to the stem of 
the vessel is made by means of iron jilutes, 
called hobutay-plates 
BobstlCkt (liob'stik), n See iloii, P 
Bobtail (iiob'tal), u. 1 A short tail or a tail 
cut short 2 Thu raliiile, used in contempt, 
most freriuenily in the phrase ray-tar/ aiul 
hohtail 

Bobtailed (l>nt>'tald). a Having the tail 
cutshurt, ‘ A hfMaih’tl vnr.’ Sir il L' Kh 
trawjp. 

Bobtail-Wig, Bob-Wig (boli'tiil wig, bob'- 
Wig), n, A wig of hli(»rt liiiir ' A huh-iviy 
and a black silken bag tird to it 'Spectator 
Bob-white (bob' will I A n A (lopiilar name 
of an Arneriraii bird. lUv (hluntophoruH Vh 

S inianmt oi Anienran partridge Jt bus 
liis inline from its note (Ameriean | 

Bocal (lio'kai). n I It | A eyllndrieal glass 
vessel with a wide, -short fieek, used for ]iru- 
MM'ving sdlld Hiilistanres 
Bocan ( >*o kail' A n |.See lU’CAN ] In Die 
We.sl Indii s a place where eojlcu or eocoa 
is dried. /// /aan/da Aeaw. 

Bocardo (l>o kar'do), 'll. 1 In hyir, a nine - 
moiiie word denoting iiHyllogisin in the tliini 
figure, liuviiig 11 iiarlieular negative niiijor 
prenu.ss, 11 uiiiversal ufllniiiitive uiiiior, and 
a partii'iilar negative i oneliision 2 A 
pn.son . HO called from Die iaet of the old 
tiortli gale of Oxford, wliieii had Dus name, 
being iiMed as a pri.son Sarrii. \ 

W.e. iMil tills (Ai li.ib) .1 •.(•ilitioir. b 1 I<mv?— W as lu j 
iml wiirlli> li. h( I as) ai Av.i/iA' nr litlle eas«’l | 

! aUmer i 

Bocasine (liok'u-sen), a (Kr I A kind of 
caiiimaneo or woollen Ktud 
BOCCa (iiok'ka), a |ll fsp , nioiitli, a ehan- 
iiei or eiitranee J 'riu- roumi lioU* in a gluss 
fiiriiiiee liy w'iin li the fused gluss is taken 
out 

Bocconia (bok ko'm a), n {After a Mieilinn ! 
iiotanisl- of tile name of Horconr j A genus I 
of plants, mil order Paftaieraeeie Tlie I 
■peeieMire esteemed for the be.mfyof their . 
flowers, wliieli are in eliisiers, and for tln<ii- 
elegant foliage /* //-abwvav is ver,> com 
moil III Jamuiea and (Viitr.il Ameiien 
BoCQ(bos), n Same ns /I'di/ae, 

BOChe,i n A ladelr, n wen. aboil. Vhauerr 
Bock (liok), v.i I Imitative of tlie sound 
made Ml retelling 1 1 'I'o retch, to vomit 
2 To gitsii iiiteniiittmgl.v, as Ui|uul from a 
laitlle liitrus (Seoteii { 

Bockelet, Bockeret tbok'e let, iiok'«'’r-et), a 

A kind (if long-winged iiawk U ritteii also 
linckri i7 

Bockey Oiok'i). a. a bowl or lessel made 
from a goiini {New ^’ork j 
Booking (liok'ing). a 1 A partieular sort 
of elolli.Iike liiii/e. Ml called from being fli*ht 
madeiit /jdcAiaa in Khsex 2 \ red herring. 

Crnhh 

Bockland, Bocland (bok 'iami). a sec 

ItoOKI.VMi 

Bocman tliok'niun). a A holder of lioelaiid 
or iiooklaiui (whicli see) 

Bodach (luid'aCU), a |Dael ] An <dd man 
S>r II* Srntt 

Boddice, a Same ns Ihuiirr 
Boddle (bod'l), a See [loiU.K 
Bode ( bi'id ). I' I prof A )ip hmit’d ; ppr. 
Innltny I A Sax ^odoi a, to annouiiee. to pro 
claim, from fuaf. an edict, a message, led 
tmtha. (o proclaini, to bode, A. Sa\ hfnltt. h 
iHKie. tJ hoU\ 11 nie.sscngcr. allied to Ind 
See jllP 1 To port<*iid, to foresiiow . to pre 
sage; to imUente someDinig future b> sign-*, 
to 1 h' the omen of: imist generalli apidied 
to tilings; as, our viees bodr evil tn tlie 
country ' 1 pr.i> (loil his bad voiee fint/cs 
no mischief ' Shnk 

A' I'ruskrs his li.u o' uiormiigs ; what should th.it 
AuW S*.i* 

Bode (boil), c I I To foreshow ; Di be an 
omen tdther of good or ill 

1 his As* I well 111 vt*u />r»a>« 

2. To presage soinothing evil ; Iti be of evil 
omen: to forelwide. 

1 wouKI iToak hkr .i r.-i\eii , 1 would AW/, 1 wouhl 
tMbr ^Jiai 


Bodet 0>dd), n. An omen. ‘The owl eke, ; 
that of death the bode ybrlngeth.' Chaucer. 
BONde, pret. & pp. from bide. Kemainod. 

And Ijinceint hodt a little, till lie saw I 

Which were the weaker, 'Jentiyson ^ 

Bodet (botl). n. [See ABObK 1 A stop: delay. ! 
Bode ( bod ). a What is bidden ; an offer 
made in order Di u bargain, as the price 
offered by u buyer or thai asked by a seller, 
rscotcii ] 

]tode,t Boden,i pp« from beile Bidden; 
commuiidcd 

Bodeful (iM'id'ful), a. Ominous, threatening; 
forulioiting ‘I ttering the dismal bodeful 
sounds of ileaDi.* ./ itnUlte I 

I'.wir Weiu r almost swoiuicil at the sniaid nf these j 
rr.ii-kcd voices, with their hnl^Jul r.ivea-iiotc 

< at lylr j 

Bodement I (iHul'ment). n An omen; por- | 
tent; iirognostie; a foreshowing ‘Sweet | 
hndfmeniH.' SfiaJc. 

Bodge t (imj). vi I A form of botch] To ; 
liMgglc, to siiip; Di fail 

M all lilts wt charg'd again ; but out, tilas [ i 
\\\ again. SAnJt ! 

Bodget (lioj). n A hotch; a patch. Whit- I 

lock • 

Bodice (laaris), n (Formerly btjdieft, pi of j 
body ) A kiml of waistcoat quilted witli I 
wlialelMitic. worn by women, stays? a corsiet } 
Bodied (bo'did), a. Jfaving ii liody; usually | 
in eoinpoHition, us, Jurifo-bodied ‘111 faced, | 
\\ orM) bod fed. ‘ S/utk . 

Bodiless (bo'dides). a Having no body or | 
imiteriul form ; iiieoriaircal. ‘ Fliantoms j 
hodItcHS amt vain * Stnft ’ 

Bodiliness (la/di-li-neb), n (‘(wjiorcality ! 

Mmshew. I 

Bodily (bo'di li), a 1 Pertaining to or con- 1 
cermng Die luidy; of or belonging to the 
body or to Die ptiysienl eonstilution . not ' 
mental; eorporenl. ns. bodily dimensions; j 
bodily exertions, bodily pain 
Yim .ir« .« m< re spirit, and hasc no kiinwU^lgo of | 
the AeiO/i |».irt ol u . latler . 

Virtiii .ilnacs for /e.i'//i' defftts I 

Sir A' Li itrang^e I 
2 t Having a niiiteriiil body 

I h«-re .irr iho <• /W/'v iiili.ibilants of heaven; 
llenoi it, l‘tu.th. our .SoMuur Lhnst A*/ Hall 
:i l Ileal, actual ‘Brought to luniily act’ 
Shak llodtly. Corporeal, Corporal Cot- 
porol and coc/Mimif lioDi nn an relating to 
tile liodv, but under dillereiit uspeets of it . | 
corporal relating to Die body in its outward 
liearings, eorfhtrcal to its stilisDinee. Die 
latter lieing opposed to i,piritual or iaima \ 
fcnal : budiht generally denotes eon Heeled i 
Willi Die iaidy or a liody, and is frequently | 
opposed to Mental; lienee corporal piniisli- I 
meiit, corporeal cxisteiiee, bodily pain or 
sliape ! 

Bodily (bo'di-IO.odr 1 C‘orporeally: united 
witli a body or matter 

it IS Ills liiinian ii.itiirc, in wlm h the ('todhr.'ul 
d«\i Us //.»*» ' 

2 In re.sjieef to the entire liody or mnsH; j 
entirely. <‘oinp1etely, us, to carry a thing ■ 
iiwai bodilu. 

Boding tliod'ing), p. and a Foreboding; j 
ominous I 

Aiipiii of ill, whiise tongue w.is nc\rr found 
M ahoiw .1 priestly « urse oi AsOntf sound Pryden 

Boding (iwid'nig). M Anomen; iiprogiumtic | 
'Omuiorth fMiifi'ai/N ’ Up Ward i 

Bodingly ( iHid'nig-li ), adr lu a boding 
uianiior; forebotltiigly 

All IS S.. -/i still. y K I.atcfll 

Bodkin (liod'kiii). li (OE. bnydekin; eoiiqi 
W bidttyon, u dagger, dim of htdoy, Duel 
biiHlay, a shnrt sword. | 1 1 A dagger. *Ilib 
quietus make with a bare Sbak - 

2 An instrument ot steol. bone, ivory, or 1 
til*' like, with a hniall blade and a sliurp { 
point for milking holes by piercing —3 A i 
like instillment witli an eye, for drawing I 
tliread, tape, or ribbon through a loop, iVre 
4 An instrument to a'»bist in keejdng up i 
Die linir when divsseil ‘The btHlkin, eomb. { 
and essence ’ Cofte A printer's tool for { 
picking letters out of ii eoluniii or page in ; 
eorri‘ctmg To bt, mt. ride or travel betdkin. j 
to ««it as a third perstui between the two 
otlievsoii the M'at of a carriage suited for 
twiioni) 

lies lt».» bi^ 111 tr.trrl ’ botwi-cii \.>u .iiid 

Ult / /{.ti *■/».! i 

Bodkin tinul’kin), n .A corruption of liaude- 
I* (winch see) 

Bodle (bo’dli, H A eojuMT coin formerly 
current in Si’otlaiid. of the value of two ' 
pennies .Scots, or the sixth part of au Eng- 
lish |)eimy The name is said to have been 


derived from a mint-master of fhe name of 
BothtoeU. 

Bodleian, Bodleyan (bodie-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to Sir Thomas Bodley, who re- 
stored the public library of Oxford Univer- 
sity ill 1597, hence since called the Bodleian 
Library. 

Bodragt (bod'rag), ti. [For bordrag, an ab- 
brev. of bardraging (which see).] A Border 
raid. 

No wayltng there nor wretchednesse is heard. . . . 
No nightly bodrags, nor no hue and cries. Speuttr. 

Tn some editions printed Bordrag*. 

Body (lio‘di). n. [A. Sax. hodig^ a body; cog. 
with O.H G. potach, later botech, bodeeh, 
body; CtKeVhodhaig, the body, j 1. The frame 
of an animal ; the material organized sub- 
stance of an animal, whether living or dead, 
in distinction from the soul, spirit, or living 
principle 

l-nr of the soul the body form doth take, 

I'or SMui IS form, and doth tlie body make. 

Spenser 

2. The main central or jirincipal part, as of 
an aiMiiiiil, tree, army, country. , as dis- 
tinguished from subordinate or less imptiri- 
ant parts, such as the extremities, branches, 
w'itig.s, (Vc 

I .earn to make a boriy of a limb. SbaJt. 

The \an of the king's army w.is led by the general; 

. . Ill the bodv was IIk. king and the prim e 

Clarendon. 

3 A person; a hiininii being: now generally 
with some or no; as, Homvhody; nobody. ‘A 
dry . shrewd kind of a body ' Irviny ‘Gin a 
body meet a body ' Scotch song 4, A inim- 
lier of individuals spoken of collectively, 
usually as associatcil fur a common piirjiose, 
joined in a certain cause, united by some 
common lie or liy some oceupiition; a cor- 
poriition, ns, a legislative botiy; Die hotly of 
Die clergy. /imfi/corponite. 5 Any extended 
solid Milistunce. matter: any siilistance or 
mass di.stiiict from others; as, u metallic 
bodu; a floating hotly; a moving body; a light 
body: a lieav> body - (( A united iiiass; a 
niinilier of things or particulars taken to- 
gether, a general collection; a code; a sys- 
tem , d«. a body of laws 7. A certain con- 
sistency or density, btrengtb , substance; 
htrengtb, as opposed to tbinnes.s, weakness, 
transjiarcncy, and tlinisincs.s , as, wine, col- 
ours. jiafier, iVc , of a good ht>dy. (’oloiirs 
hear a body when Diey are cnpidde of lieing 
ground so tine, and of iicing mixed so en- 
tirely with oil, ns to seem only a very thick 
oil of the same colour n In yeoM any 
solid liuvMig three itiinensioiis, length, 
breadtli. and thickness licgidar bodiee, 
those which liuveall Dieir unglos e((K.al,nnd 
all tlieir sides equal and similar -- Irreyalar 
bodtcH arc such as arc not lioiiiided hyeiiual 
and like surfaces The body of a place, 
\nfort {a) the works next to, ami surround- 
ing n town, in the form of a ]iolygon. regular 
or iiTcgiilar (/i) 'I’he sfiacc iiii-Ioscil within 
the interior works of a fort ilica Don 
Body (lio'di), rl pret A' jiji. bodied; jipr. 
both/iny 'lo jiroilucc in some form, to em- 
liody. to invest with a liody 

A‘. niicii:in.itiiiii bodirt ftfrth 
Thf forms of ihiiies uiikmiwu the poet's pen 
I unis them to shapes S/i<iA 

Body-Clotll (Im'di-kloth). n A cloth for the 
body . sjiecitlcally, a large rug or clotli for 
covering a iiiirse See under llopv -n.i »THK.s 

Before the wimiun wi re '.ever.i! liorst.', m /■.■«/» 

I .>r,i i \ 

Body-clothes (bo'di-kidrii/), n pi t'loth- 
iiig or eovernig foi the body, in distinction, 
say. to /icd-cloDics, .qqiarel, also, cowniigs 
for a liuise or otlier animal. Iiody-ehitlis 

1 .im inforiiit-d th.it seven! .i..se'. .ire kept in b-viy- 
clcthn ami swiateil everj moriiii , upon the he.ith 

(Tlie ]ilural term hody-clother isjiroperly ap- 
]ihcd to regularly faliricated garments, as 
of a iiianoi woman, and boflo-rtothe to large 
rug" ol cloths, as for covering the bodie» of 
horses { 

Body-coat (bo'di-kot), n A gentlcmairs 
dres" coat Simmond* 

Body-colour (bo'di-kul-^r). n in jtainting, 
a lugfiient possessing body or n certain de- 
gree Ilf consisteiii'e. substance, and tinging 
power III uuter-coloiir paintiwt. worksare 
said to be exeeuD'd in btHiy-colourg when, in 
eontradistinctiou to the early mode of jiro- 
eeeding in tints and washes, the piginenU 
are laid on thickly, and mixed with wliite, 
as in oil-painting 

Body-guard (iio'di-gard). n The guard 
that protects or Uefeuds the peraou; Die life- 


Fite, far. fat. full; me. met. h6r; pine, pin; ndtc, not. niox'e; tfllie, tuli, bull; oil. ))ound; U, 8c. abicne; y, 8c. fey. 
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S ard. Hence, retinue; attendance; follow* 

S- 

Look up. my weiiried brother; see thy fellow- 
workmen there .... sacred H.iiul uf Immortals, 
celestial Body-c*tard uf the hinpire of Mankind 

i'arlylt. 

Body-plaA (boMi-plan), n In ship-btUlaitiff, 
an end view, showing the contour of the 
aides of the ship at certain points of her 
length 

Body-politic (ho Mi - po'li-tik ), 7». The rol- 
le^ive body of a nation under civil goveni- 
ment. 

As to the persons who compose the hcniy~f>oltttc or 
associate themselves, they take Lollectivcl'y the ii.imc 
of ‘ people ' or * nation ' Bam'trr 

Body-servant (lio'di-ser-vant), 7t a servant 
that waits upon or accoinpanios liia em- 
ployer; a valet; a personal attendant. 
Body-snatcher (laVdi-Bnacb-^r), n One 
who secretly disinters the bodies of the dead 
ill ehureh-yards for the purposes of dissec- 
tion; a resurrectionist 
Body-snatching (boMi-snuidi-ing), V. The 
act of robbing the grave for the purjioses 
of dissection 

Boehmerla (hi* nie'ri-a), n . [ After u Cl eniuin 
botanist named Jiochtnrr.] A genus of tli- 
cotyleilonous plants, nat. order rrticuceie. 
closely resembling our stinging nettle, u 
number of whose species yield temu'.ious 
fllires. used for making ropes, twine, net, 
sewing -thread B niwa is the f'hinesc 
grass -cloth, the Malay rainee, whicli is 
Bhrul>l)y and .'I or 4 feet high. It is a native , 
of (Uiirni and Siiiimtra. where, and in fndni, 
it has long licon cultivated Tins plant has 
been introduced into cultivation in some | 
of the southern parts of the I'nitcd States 1 
under its Malay name of mince. It siiccceil.s 
well, uiul the results ure eiicourugiiig See 
6RASs-n OTH 

BOBOtlan (i»e-(Vshi-ati), n 1 rerlaining to 
lia-ntia, a portion of ancient lireccc Iheotiu 
was noted for its thick atmosphere, wliieli 
was suiiposcd to communicate its diilness 
to the iiitelle.et of its inhabitants. Th'iice - 
2 Dull; stupid; ignorunt, obtuse 
BCBOtlau ( l)e-(Vslii-an ), n. A native or in- | 
habitant of Ikeotia; lienee a dull, ignorant, i 
stupid person (see tlio adjective) 

Boer (Imr or Ito'Cr), n |D . a ]>easant, far- ' 
nier | Tlie name applied t<> tlir Duteli j 
colonists of South Africa who are engaged i 
in agriculture or cuttle-breed mg. i 

Bog (hog), n |<iael and Ir soft, moist, j 
botfuii, iHujiv'h, a quagmire ) 1 A piece of 
wet. soft, and si>ongy ground, wiicrc the soil 
iscoinposiMl mainly of decaying and decayed 
vegetable mutter, a quagmire covered with 
gra.ss or other plants; a piece of mossy 
ground or wheie jieat is found, a moss. 

lit w.ilks upon nr Hhirl|)ools . w litrcsocver In 
trciids ill* sink.-. SoutJi 

2 A little elevated piece, of earth in a marsh 
or swamp, fllleil with n»ots and grass 
iwootinrh. rh<><';il. T inted States ] 

Bog (hog), I'.t pret A Jip ppi luiff 

ffiiuj To w’lielin <tr plunge, ns in mud ami 
mire 

At aimtlii-r tmu- lu- w.i. up to th* iiii>lill> iii 

the slou.:li ui l.in liciid .'iff ll .'iii-tt 

Bog-aspllOdel (hog'as-fd-de1), n N art In'- 
ciniH tumijratfuni. a British plant, nut order 
Jnneaeeie It h:is sword -shaped leaves, 
hamlsdine but small yellow flowers, and 
gro\v^ on wet heaths 

Bog-bean (hog'lien), h. MenyanthrH tri/o 
itata (the inursh-trcfoil), which grows in 
moist and luarslij places Called also IJnck- 
bf’nn 

Bog-beny (bog'i»e-ri), n 'rile Oxycorriis pn- 
luMtris, nat. onler Vaceiiuicefc, a name uf 
the craiiiierry, growing in low lumls and 
marshy places 

Bog-bumper (liog' bump er ), A local 
mime f«)r the bittern (/totauius ntcllanH), 
fioin its habitat ami cry 
Bog-butter (hog'lmt-er), /I A fatty sper- 
inaceti-like mineral resin found in masses 
Mi neat-bogs, composed of caihoii, oxygen, 
and hydrogen It is a variety of adipoeerite 
or giiayoiiuillite, erystalli/es from solution 
in aleoliol in a net-work of slender needles, 
and melts at 124“ Fahr 
Bogdo-lama (hog^do-la-nm). n Same as 
Teahu lama. 

Bog-earth (Img^i'Tth). n An earth or soil 
coiniMised of ligiit siliceous sand and a eon- 
siderahle portion of vegetable flhre in a half 
deconifiosed state It is employed hj gar- 
deners for nourishing dowers 
Bogey, Bogy (Im'gi), n. [See BottLL ] 1 A 
hobgoblin 


I am begiy, and frighten everybody away. 

Titackeray. 

—Old Bogey, tlie devil; Old Nick.— 2. Same 
as Bogie. 

BogesriflXU Oio'gi-izm), 7k That w'hich per- 
tains to or is chiuiicteristic of a bogey; dread 
of sprites. Thackeray. 

Boggle (laig'gl), v.i. pret. hoagled; ppr hog- 
glum. [Pi'uhahly coniieeted with bogle, a 
goblin. See Bogle 1 1. To doulit; to hesi- 
tate; to stop, as if afraid to proceed, or ns 
if impeded by unfoi'csoen aitdculties; to 
waver; to shrink. 

We st.trt .ind AdAXA' at every unubu.il ,-ii>pcnr.incc. 

(tfittn-t/ir. 

2 To play fast and loose; to disseinlile. 

When suiiitiioiied to his l.ist end it was no tiim* for 
him to with the world HmveU 

Boggle, 71. See IUmlk 
Boggier ( hog'gUM'). n. 1 A doubter; u tim- 
orous man --2.t A Jilt; one false in love. 

^ oil h.ivc been a h,>£iiler ever. Shixk. 

Bogglisht (iKig'glish), a. Doubtful ; waver- 
ing 

Nothing is more sly, imichv, ami . 

th.iii that opinion . of the in.iiw nr roinmon 
people. yer Taylifr 

Boggy (hog'i). a Containing laigs; full of 
hogs, like or having the character of a hog 
‘ Bwjgy Hyrtis, neither sea nor gooil dry 
l.'imi ' Milton 

Boghouse (hog'hous). n A water-closet; a 
privy Johnson 

Bogle, Bo^y (iki'gi), » (Said to hit fi‘oni 
Botiey, a fiend, the hugic coal-wnggon being 
HO called hccansc. fioiii its suddenly turning 
wlicii people least expected it, they used to 
cNcIniin that the new waggon was* Old Bogey* 
liiniHclf See JUkili: ) 1 A term at thst 

applied, at Newcastle, to a coal- waggon or 
truck HO constructed us to turn ciwily in 
moving about the quays -2 A fonr-whcclcd 
truck supporting the front purl of a loco- 
motive engine <fi tiic front oi hind part of a 
railway carnage, and turning lK*neath it liv 
means of a central pin or pivot, so that it 
may lie able to take sudden curves Called 
also Bo'jn fra tor 

Bogie (ho'gi), a Uclatmg oi pcrlainmg to 
the bogie, furnished witli n bogie, as, the 
hoi(K' I in DC I pic. a hoftn carriage 

Bog Iron-ore (hog' i-crn-6r), n A loose lan* 
ous(Mrtli> otcof iron found in hogs, swamps, 
and lakes It is a li>drons pciovide of non, 
arising. loin tlicdcioinposituni and precipi- 
tation ot .s.dts of iron winch the wutci ot 
tin* morass has acquired by having passed 
through loniiutions contaiiniig iron It 
forms glohidar concretions or an iinpcrvions 
thin pan or layer in the siihholl, conlutns 
to 7.'' i»er rent of iron, and is occahionall.\ 
found ill MK'h quantities as to he of Indus 
trial import aiire 

Bog-land (hog'land), n lUiggy or maish> 
land, as, to reehiiiii a pieee ot hoyJamf 

Bog-land (liog'land), a hiving m or jier- 
taming to a inin'sh> country. (Bare | 

I’.ic h bring 111*, I i|>tu« Immi 

/>. » iV// 

Bogle, Boggle (hiVgl, hog gl). «. |('oimeetr*d 

W ith \V hirif, ji guhllli. wheiief //n'r/fr/, a tel 
iifving. K ^m/.sonietliing liiglitfiil’,/;?»i/(»rni | 
\ liugheai, aspeetic, a hotigohhn 

Bog-manganese ( hog nnni 'gun-e/), n. See 

V\ AH, an ore 

Bog-moss (hog'mos), n An aquatic moss- 
plant ot flu* genus Sjihagriiiin (whieli we) 

Bog-oak (hog'ok ). n I Trunks and huge 
branches of oak loiind mdieihU'd m hogs 
and preserved by the antisiqdie )no]>crtics 
of peat, so that the gram of the wood is 
little affeeted h> the ina. y ages during 
winch It has lain interred It is ot a shining 
black oi ctroiij loloiir, derived from its 
iniprcgn.itioii with iion, niid i.s frequently 
converted into ornamental pieces of fnnii- 
turc and sinnller oniaments, us hiooches, 
eat -rings, Ac 2 A plant, the tJocrruH pa- 
lantrih 

Bog-orebis (Iiog'or-kih). « A British jdant, 
Malaxot jHili/ilona .Sec MalaXIS. 

Bog-ore Ihog'dr). n .Same as Botf Iron-orr 

Bog-rush (hogTiish). n A Itriiisli plant, 
,sc7l^f'//a^ nigrirans Nee .S<;H(KM s 

Bog-spavin (hog'^pav-in). 7I Jn furrirrjf, 
an eiic.vslcd tumour on the iiisnlr of the 
hough of u Ijoisc, eoiitaining u gehitinous 
mutt Cl 

Bog-trotter (tiug'tiot er), n fine who trots 
over hog*». or lives among hogs, more espe- 
ciallv u conteinptiioiiM upiicllation given to 
the Irish peasantiy, probably from tlie abi- 
lity shown by many of them in crossing the 
extensive lirig« of the country Ti) leaping 

fi, Fr tun; ng. sbif/; Til. t/ieti; th. lAiii; 


from tussock to tussock, where a stranger 
would And no footing, and In the frequent 
I use they make of this ability to escape from 
the soldiery, the police, and other pursuers. 
Bog-trotUng (Img^trot-ing), a. Trotting 
among ho^, or more usually a contemptu- 
ous term for living among liogs; ns, a bog- 
1 trotting Irishman 

Bogue (hog), r. (. Xaut. to drop off from the 
wiml ; to cilgc away to leeward with the 
wind: used only with reference to inferior 
craft 

Bogue (hog), n [Fr . Ur b6x, L box, boeis. 
It hova.] An acnnthopterygiuii llsh 
or Box vulgarijt), family Sparidn\ with an 
oblong compressed iMuly. found in the Medi- 
terranean. tlic west coast of Africa, and in 
rare coses on the coasts of Britain The head 
and mouth arc small, the c.wh large, and 
the general colouring is vt>ry hiilliant 
Bogus (hd'gus). a [From an Aincricaii 
swindler named Borghrsr, who about the 
year tloodcd tlic Western and .Smith- 
western States with counterfeit hiUs, slium 
mortgages, Ae 1 Coiintei'feit. originally ap- 
plied to counterfeit hills, notes, Ac , at 
one time largi*]y eircnlated in the Western 
States, hut now applii‘d to nn> spurious or 
counterfeit object; as, a bogus government; 
a hisius law 1 1 'nited States. ) 
BOE;UB(h(VgnM), n. An Aincriciin liquor made 
ot rum and niohisscs. 

Bog-whort (hog'vvln>rt), n Tlic hilhci ry or 
w norllchcrry (Varviniam Mirrtillas), often 
growing in boggy lands 
Bog-wood ‘hog'wqd), n Bog-oak (which 

Ht‘1*) 

Bogy, u See Bouky 

Bonea (ho he'), n I Saul to he from a moiiii- 
(am III ('huiii called Voo g ] y\n inferior 
kind of black tea. 'I'lic name is sometimes 
npplu'il to l>la(‘k teas in general, compre- 
hending Smiehong, ('umpo. I’ekoc, Congo, 
and common Boliea Sec Tk.v, 

I o p.irt lit r tiiiK* 'tvMNl rt.i(lih )4 .iiitl /'o/ir.i. 

1 1 » imisi* . 111(1 spill III r siila ir\ ti.i /'i/r* 

Bohemian (ho he'm Mill), a i A miiivcof 
Bohemia 2 Tin* ancient tongue of Bohu- 
mia, II mcmixu of the Slav mm fiitnily of 
Aryan tongncH :i ll-V //uAcm/ca, a gypsy, 
hecansc tie* llrst of that wandering raee that 
imtereil l'■|•anec vvi'ic believed to he llussiteM 
driven fimn tlieir nalive country ) A j>er- 
Kon, espi eiallv an artist or litcvar.N man. 
who leailk a fiei*. vagahoml. often somewlmt 
dissipati ll tit< haviiL* little regard to what 
so(iet> h(> lieqiients, and despising eonven- 
timialities geiierall.v 

Bohemian I ho he 'mi an), a 1 Of or per- 
taining to Boheii I • r Its language 2 Of 
or pel taming to, oi ( haraetcrixed h> Bo- 
hi niiani.->ni. as, a liohninan life* 
Boheniianism ( ho he 'mi an l/.m ), n 'riio 
life or hidiil.s ot a Bohemian See BoiiK- 
Ml.VN, :i 

Bohmeria (ho-me'n-a), n Same as Jtoch 
nirno 'vvjiieh sei*) 

Bohun-upas (h«i-huii'h pas), n See I PAS. 
Boiar, Boyar (hm'ai ), n iBns hojfirin \ A 
nieiiiher of a p« eidiai ordei of the old 
Bussian arnloi iiie.v next in lank to the 
riding prim eh, and hearing imieh the stmio 
relation to them as the h'sser liarons of 
Knglund and Seolhmd did to the greati'i' in 
the feudal ages 'I’hey enjoyed inanyexelii- 
sive pnvilcgch, liehJ all the highest military 
and eivil ofllees, and wen* so powerful that 
the aneieni iini>erial ukases eonlained the 
clause, ‘The cini>eioi has willed It, the 
hoiavs have apfiroved it ‘ 'I’he order was 
abolished by I'eter the Oicut, who gave its 
inenihers a jdaee in the liiissian nobility 
Boiarln (hoi'ai in), n |.see I'.OIAII I In 
ilnshiu.a gentle.man, a per.smi ot distmetimi, 
the mustei of a famil> 

Boidse (hf/i-de), ll pt [.See Boa j A family 
of non-venommiH ojihidian leptiles, with 
two inohile liooks or spurs, tin indmients 
of hind legs, lu ai tin ainih 'I lie body is 
coveied with unall scales above and scutes 
below, awl-shaped teeth recurved in the 
glims and palate, no teeth in picmaxillary 
They fref|nenl mar-h> plaees, and tlxing 
themselves h,v the tail toatiee the\ allow 
their liod> to float m the watei. and thus 
entrap aniniuls tliat eoine to drink, killing 
thimi h> emistnetion and swallowing them 
W'lioh 'J’he tyjM* genus is Boa (whieli see) 
Bolguacu (hoi go a'ko), II 'I'he native name 
of the ho, 'I I onstrietor Si e BoA 
Boil (hml), r I |D Fr hoilkr, Fr hoviltir, 
],. huUarr, hullirr, to hml, to huhhlo. from 
bulla, a tmlilile | 1 'lo he in u stall* of ebul- 
lition , to he agituU'd hy the action of heat; 

w, «'ig; wh, voh\g‘, xli, ttiure --.Sec KEY 
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to bubble; to rise in bubbles: said of fluids; 
as. the water boUn. 2. I'o be agitated by 
any other cause than heat; to exhibit a 
swirlini; or swelling motion ; to soetlie ; as. ' 
Uie waves boil. ‘ lie iiiaketh the deep Ut ' 
boil ' Job xli 31 - 3. To be agitated by 
vebemont or angry feeling; to be hot or 
excited; as, iny iilood bnUn at tliis injustice 

Thrn itiy l)rc.'»st with il<inieaiid hurmiig wr.itli 
Surrey 

4. To tMt in iloiling water ; to suffer iKiiling < 
heat in water or otiicr litiuid for cotikery or 
other purposes; as, tlie meat is boiUtig -- To 
boil away, to evaporate liy lioiiiiig. - To hoU 
ovnr, to run over the top <if a vessel, as 
liquor when thrown into violent agitation > 
by heat or other cause of efferveHceiice. ' 
Boil (boil), V t 1 'i'o put into a state of 
ebullition; tt» cause to lie agituUal f>r bubble 
by the application of heat. lienee -2 To 
collect, form, or separate by the npplii:ati(iii 
of heat, us sugar, salt, A'c 3 To siibjeet to 
the action of heat in a lioiling liquid so as 
to produce some sp<*ejfle eflect; to prejiare 
in II boiling liquiil; to suetbe , as, to lunl 
meat, to boil elotlies, in bmf silk, thread, 
or cloth. 4 t To soak in warm water. ‘ If 
you boil them in water tlie new wieds will , 
sprout til St ’ Hiu'un To boil down, to re- ' 
iliice in bulk by boiling; lienee, to reduce. ' 
as a literary work, to smaller coiupass by ‘ 
presenting only the niam features 
Boll (iMiil). a State or ae.l of boiling; lioil ' 
ing point. [Colloq I 

BoU(boil), n. |0 K bile, byte, A. Sax bijl.ti ^ 
blotch, a sore; li. biiU, (i lteule,n boil; lc(‘l ' 
bola, a blaiii or blister, Dan. byld, u boil | 1 
All inflamed and jiainfiil suppurating tu- | 

iiioiir, a fiiruiiele (which see). t 

Boilary (boil'a-H). n in taw. water arising I 
from a salt well, belonging to one who is I 
not the owner of the soil. ' 

Boiled (boild). p and n Kaised to the iKiil- ! 
ing point; jirepared by being siibiected to j 
the heat of iMiiling water. Sornetinies sub- | 
Mtantively used for meat dressed or ciHiked . 
by boiling. ‘ A great piece of cold boiled ’ j 
IhvkeoM I 

BoUor (boiri'u*), n 1. A person who Isiils - 
2 A vessel in which anytiiing is Imilc'd; a | 
large pan or vessel of iron, cojiper, or brass, 
used in distilleries, ]>otusli works, and the 
like, for boiling lat'ge quantities of liquor at 
once 3. A strong uietallii* vessel, usually 
of wroiight-iron plates riveted together, in 
which steam is generated for driving en- 
gines or oilier purposes A steam-boiler 
generally consists of a lire- box. in which 
Uie combustion of the fuel occurs, and flues. ! 
throngli which the products of I'oinbustion ! 
pass into the ehiniiiey, together with a snai'c | 
containing the water and steam, the whole ' 
contained in an outer shell Among prin- j 
cipal varieties of boilci's are the rylinder j 
boiler, consisting of a single iron shell, the 
retnrn-jlue boiler, coiitaiiiiiig flues through . 
W'hich heated gases return throiigli the i 
wnter-siiHce hi tlie chimney, and sometimes ! 
containing a tire box iiiclosod by water; tin* 
viultiflue or loromotn'e boiler, which cioisists ' 
of an' inclosed Mre-box and a large numlN^r 
of small lines leading to the chimney, and 
the water tube boder, which consists of an 
inclosed tire-box and a the chamber tilled 
with small tubes through which the water 
circulates Tabular hmlei , :i miiltinue or 
iiiultitiibular boiler, iii distinction from a 
boiler w ith large tint's 

Boiler-Iron (boil er-i t^ml. a a flat ])late , 
of rolled irtiii, of from ) to ) ini*h in thicK- 
ness. iiseil for making boileis, tanks, bridges, j 
vessels, Ac j 

Boiler-plate (boili^r-plat), n same us 

lioder-iron j 

BoUery (boir«^r-i), a a place and apparu- ! 
tus for boiling | 

Boillng(boil'ing),p aiido 1 liaised to a state I 
of ebullition b> heat, heuxing in bnbldes; 
agitatcti 2 iVrtaining to a state of etiiil- 
lition Itodinti point, the degree of heat 
at which a fluid is converted into vapour 
with ebullition 'riiis point varies for dif 
ferent liquids, and for the same liquid at dif 
feivnt atmosjdicric pressures, being liighcr 
when the pressim* of the atmosphere is 
incix'used. and lowei when it is diminished 
When the buromett'r stands at 3(i inches 
water lu>ils at 212 4»f Tahr (UHV I'entigrade, 
KU" Beaiimiiil, ami it is found that the Isul- 
ing point varies 0 Sh of a degree for every 
half inch of x'ariatitm of the barometer, and 
consequently every tenth of an inch which 
the liaroiueter rises or falls alU*rs the Isiil- 
ing point of water 0 17ti of a degree of Fahr 


Hence w'ater will boll at a lower tempera- 
ture, owing to diminution in the pressure, 
at the top of a mountain than at the bot- 
tom, ami this leails us to a method of mea- 
suring the height of mounUiins Water boils 
in vacuo at of Fahr I’nder additional 
prcssiirt* it may be raised to 401)'' Fahr. with- 
out hoi ling Mercury hoils at 06*2“, and hyilrfi* 
eliloric ether at .V2’, when tlie barometer 
stands at 30 iimlies —Uoiliug springs 

or fiiuntulns which give out water at the 
iKiiling point or at a high temperature. For 
long the geysers «f Icchiml were regarded 
as the most remarkable iHiiling springs, hut 
these are far KUiiiass€‘d by thnw* discoveied 
ill the Vellowstone Uegion, in tiie territories 



The (tnuid (tcyscr in ^ ( llowstonc Urgion, United 
Males. 

of Wyoming and Moiiiaiia in the Tnit^'t! 
States, wliere upwards of 1500 occur, the 
largest, ealled the (Irtuid Oeyser, funning 
a W(*II 20 by 25 feet across, and having a 
visihl e tlepih of 100 h*t*t. 1 ts <*xplosions are 
ireeedetl by clouds of steam rising to the 
loightof 500 feet, the sueetM'dhig soliil mass 
of water iis«'ending to the lieiglit of 00 feet 
Bolltngly (iHiiriiig-li), mlD in a iKiiling 
manner. 

riu* waves of bitiiincn 
Rise hiu/tui^/y higher. Pyrou 

Bolobl (lM»i-o'lie), # 1 . I Native name ) The 
dog-iieiided Imki, or Xtohosoma caniaam.an 
Aineriean snake, faiidiy Ihiida*, notable for 
the formidable nrmameiit of teeth wliieli 
line the mouth, ami for the beautiful green 
colour of its skill It is distmgiiisbeii by 
having simmUi wales and a gnwix’e travers- 
ing the marginal scales of the mouth. 
BolSte.i H {(> Fr ; Mod ¥y Inute I A box 
Chaucer 

Boisterous (lM)is't«'*r-iis), a (O K and Se 

bowtouit, bay)>touit, buxteoiuf, bounhoim, pro- 
bably from W bwyetuh, brutal, ferocious. 
bwyitt, wildness. fer«»eil y , perliups eonneet e« j 
with tsMiAf.) I L«>ud. roaring, violent, 
stormy, as, a Indtiteroait wind 

XVe see the w.itti swell Ik fore a f>ouferous storm 

*2 Turbulent, furious, violent; tumultuous: 
noisy, ns, a bvit>temut> man, bointi'rouit lucr- 
riineiit 

111 the »n:*>iir of his phvMque, .tnd an almost h>>\- 
renmx f.ir c ii|OMiieiit. he w.i . .tn 1 iigliiih 

t uiiiitciiMit of till Seouh Chnsiopher North 

/.f.M AVc 

3 Intense; vehement, overiM»wering [Karel 

The heat l>cct»mes to«* ami for 

tln.m n .uui.t i'«i 

4 1 Rude, rough; strong. stitT and uioield- 
iiig ■ Ills boyitterou* club * Spenner 

Till h uheni oiitsKle. as u w.»n, 

t. »\t .ind bent beneath hn Mrut cmbr.n e 

Boisterously (iKus't^r-us-li). adc. In a Imus- 
tcroiis manner; violently, furiously, with 
loud noise: ttiinultuously. ' Uulloo'd it as 
howtervunly as the n*at ’ Sterne 
Bolsterousness (buis'u;*r-us-iies). n The 
state or (|uality of being boisterous : turbu- 
lence; tlisorder, tuiuultuousuess * Behaved 


with the hoigteroumus of men elated by 
recent authority.’ Johtuon. 

Boistous, t Boineous, t a. Boisterous; noisy. 

Chaveer. 

BoiBtouBly,t adv. Boisteronsly; noisily. 

Chaucer. 

Bojar (boi'ilr), n. Same as Boiar. 

Boko (bok), v i. Same as Boek. 

Bokeler.l n. Buckler. Chaucer. 
Bola(bdaa),n pi. Bola8(bd'laz). |Sp.,aball.] 

1 A stone or iron ball attached to the end 
of a line or cord, used as a weapon among 
some of the native trilies of S. America, es- 
pecially the Paraguay Indians. See extract 

In fighting they hkewi&e throw the beta, a round 
xtonr covered with hide and grasped by a small 
leathern thong This is flung with such force and 
precisimi at an enemy’s head or stomach as never to 
fail 111 its latal cflects. T. y HuUhtnsoH. 

2 pf A fomi of missile used by tlie Para- 
^ay Indians, the Patagonians, and others 
in South America, consisting of a rope or 
line having at either cud a stone, bull of 
metal, or lump of hardened clay, being when 
used swung loiind the head by one end. and 
then hurled at an animal so us to entangle 
it. 

Bolaxy (I'o'la-ri), a Pertaining to bole or 
clay, or partaking of its nature and quali- 
ties ' Consisting of a balary and clammy 
substance.' Sir T. Browne. 

Bolas,t n. Biillace; a sort of sloe Chaucer. 
Bold (bold), a (A. Sax beald, bald, bold, 
courageous; Icel ballr, Doth, halthe. L>. 
bout, 0.11 (S. bald, bold; O bald, soon. The 

0. Fi. baud, it. baldo, bold, are borrowed.] 

1. Daring; courageous; brave; intrepid; fear- 
le.sK: iii>])lied Ui men or aniiiiuls ; as, hold as 
a lion. 2 Requiring or exhibiting eoiirage 
in execution ; planned with spirit or bold- 
ness. executed with eoiirngc and spirit; 
ns, a bold cntcrjinsc. ‘Tlw hold design 
pleased liighl.x.' Milton - 3t Confident; 
triiBtiug ; assured. ‘ 1 uni hold her honour 
will remain hers.’ Shak.- 4. Rude; forwunl; 
inquideiit ‘Men can cover crimes with 
hold, stem looks.' Shak.—b. Overatepping 
usual bounds; )>resiiuiiiig upon sympathy 
(»r lorliearaiice ; showing liberty or license, 
us in style or expression ; as, a hold nieta- 
I>hor. 

Wlm h no boU tales of gotls or monsters swell, 

Hut )mm.in ptissiuns, such as with us dwell 

// aiier 

6 Ktanding out to view; striking to the eye; 
markedly conspicuous; as, bold figures in 
painting, sculpture, and architectiin* 

( .it.vhrcses .aid hyperboles are to be used judi 
cinuslv, .111(1 }il<i(t‘d III poetry, .is lieightcmngs and 
sh.irlows m p.imtmg, to make the figure heUIrt , and 
1 aiise It to stand oil to sight /'rvifrii 

7 Stccji; abrupt; iironiiiicnt; as, ahold shore, 
winch enters the waters alniost perpendicu- 
larly 

Hi’T doimmoiis li.ive told ai-tessiblc ('Or.ists Jlotvrtl 

—To make bold, to take the liberty ; to use 
the fntedoni ; as. I have made bold to call 
on you. Syn ('oiiragcous, daring, brave, 
intrepid, fearless, daiiiitlcss, valiant, man- 
ful. aiidacious, stout-hearted, higli-spiritcil. 
adventurous, confident, strenuous, forward, 
impiuleiit 

Boldl (bold), r.f To make daring ‘Pallas 
bolde the Orecks ’ A. Hall 
Bold-beating 1 (bold'lx*t-ing), a Brow- 
lieutiiig. ‘ Hold-beat mg oaths.’ Shak 
Bolden 1 (bold'cn), v.(. To make liold; to 
give contldcncc, to encourage ‘1 ..am 
baldened under your promised pardon ’ 
Shak. 

Bold-faoe (bold'fas). n Impudence; saiici- 
iiess an old term of rcprelieiisinn and re 
lU'oacli, often applied to an impudent saucy 
jirrsoii • A suiict'-box, and u bold-face, and 
a pert ’ liichanUtou 

Bold-faced (bold'fust). a Impuilent. ‘The 
bold faced atheists of this age.’ Bp Bram- 
halt 

Boldly (boUni). adr In u liold manner ; 
courageously , intrepidly; with eoiilldeiice ; 
forwardly; impudently; luauleiitly; abrupt- 
ly. Ac. 

Boldness (Ikild'ncs). n The quality of 
being bold. III all tlie senses of the word; 
courage, bravery, intrepidity; spirit; fear- 
lessness; confidence, assurance, forward- 
ness, steepness, ubruptness 

Great is my Mduesi nf speech toward you 

3 Lnr. vil 4 

/io/u'u, \ » IS the power to speak, or do what we in- 
tend, before 4 »thcrs. without fear or disorder. /.o<*r 
The K'ta'ness nf the figure.s u to lie hidden some 
time-, bv tlic addres-, of the poet, that they may work 
their eflect upon the iiiiiid ' Crydtu, 

t rannot, with Johnson, interpret this word by^iifs 
tttua'e or maj£nantfntty HeUiHU* does not, 1 think. 


Fate, far, fat. fslt; m6, met. Ui>r; pine, pin; iidte, not. move; tube. tub. bull; oil. pound; 


u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. ley. 
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imply the firmntss of mind which constitutes forti* 
tude, nor the el€vatioH and gefterostiy of niagna- 
nimity. N. H^ebster. 

BfAd-Spirlted (bdld'q>ir-it-ed), a. Having 
bold spirit or courage. 

Bode (bdl). n. [A Scandinavian word ; Icel. 
heir, biUr, Dan. bul, trunk, stem of a tree. 
Probably from same root as bmrl, bulge, &c. 
In 3 the word is perhaps = bomf.] 1. The 
body or stem of a tree. 

Huge trees, a thousand rings of spring 
In every Me. Ten ny sou 

2.t A roll. * Little long boles or roules ’ 
Quoted by Nares.— 8. A small boat suited 
for a rough sea. 

Bole (bdl), n. [Fr. bol, bole, a bolus, 

L bolus, Gr bolos, a clod of earth.] 1. In 
geol. any friable clayey shale or earth 
used as a pigment, generally yellow, or 
yellowish-red or brownish-black, from the 
presence of iron oxide. — 2 In mineral. 
an amorphous earthy hydrous bisilicate of 
alumina, with iron peroxide in various pro- 
portions, and with a little magnesia when 
soapy or greasy. Bole is probably an a1 tered 
felspathic or aluminous mineral. It is | 
opaque, or slightly translucent, especially i 
at the edges, in the red and yellow varieties. 

It is eomiiact and its fracture conchoidal. 

It is brittle, smooth, a little unctuous, and 
receives a polish from the fliiger-nail. It 
adheres to the tongue, melts by degrees in I 
the mouth, and impresses a slight sense of i 
astringency. — Armaninn hole is of a bright I 
red cedonr with a tinge <»f yellow, harder i 
than the other kinds, and of a rough dusty i 
surface.— Bfdc* of Hlois is yellow, liglitcr i 
than the other kinds, and it effervesces i 
with acids — Bohemian hole is i>f a yellow 
colour with a cast of red, and of a flaky tex- 
ture - Freneh hole is of a pale red colour, 
variegated with specks t>f white and yellow. 

- Lemnian hole is of a pale red colour 
’-Silesian hole is of a pale yellow colour. 
These earths were formerly employed as 
astringent, absorbent, and tonic medicines, 
and tliey are still in repute in tin* Fast; they 
arc also used occasionally ns veterinary me 
dicines in Europe Annenian b«de is used 
as a coarse red pigment 3 A bolus; a dose 
Coleridge. [Hare.] 

Bold (bdl), n Sec Bold. 

Bole, Boal (bdl), n [Perhaps from hnre, 
witli I for r ] A small recess or cavity in a 
wall; also, a window or opening in the wall 
of a house, usually with a wooden shutter 
instead of glass Sir H' Seotf {Scotcli | 
BoleCtiOU Moulding (bo-lek'shon mold- 
ing), n. Ixijomerg, 

a kind of moulding 

which projects be- 
yoiid the surface of 
the work wliich it 
decorates It is liolti li.m Moulilin,; 
chi(‘fl,> use<l for ex- 

teriiul doors ii^lpellcd also BaUrtnni Moold- 
ing 

Bolero (bd-hVro), n. fSji , from n ball ] 

A favourite dunce in Spain ' K.iiidaiigo's 
wriggle oi bolero's bound ' Bgron 
Boletic (bo-let'ik), a Pcrtainim; to or ' 
obtained from tin* Boletus, a genus of mush 
rooiiis I 

Boletus (bd-lc'tiis), n. [L , from hulvtt, Gr 
boluH, a muss, from their globular fonu.J 
An extensive genus of fungi or mnsbrooms i 
of the division Hymcnomyceles, family I'oly- 
porei Tile species are gciicrall} found ' 
growing on the ground in woods and meml- • 
ows. es'ieeially in pine woods Tbe> are dis- 
tiiignis.a'd from tlie Agariei by the s)>ore- 
cases being in tubes separable fiom e.'u b 
other and from the cap Boletus iguiartus, , 
when dried and sliced, fiirnislies the Geniiuu 
tinder, it is also used by surgeons us an ex 
ternal styptic, when softened by beating 
Several species are eaten 
Bolejr,t ^lyef (bo^li), n fir buai.le,a foM. . 
buaiU, an ox-stull, a cowhouse, a dair\ . from 
bo, a cow ] Formerly, in Iivlund, a eo'mpany 
of iMiople and their cattle tliut wandered 
frmn place to place in scare it of pasture; 
al8i>, a place of shelter for cattle Written ■ 
also Booley 

This keeping of cowes is of it Sielfi; very idle life, 
and a fitt nurserye fora theefe For which crinsc, 
e renieinlier. th.it 1 dislikcil the Irisii iii.-inri<.r of 
eeping Myet in summer upon the iiioiiiit.i) lies and 
living after Ch,st wivadge sort .S/'t-ntre 

Bolide (Im'liil), n. [Fr , from L bfdui. holidis, 
a flerv meteor, from Gr. bolis, a missile, 
from hallo, to throw ] A meteoric stone or 
aerolite which exphxles on coming in con- 
tact with our atmosphere; a llre-hall; a 
meteor; a holla 



Bolin t (boain), n. A bowUne. <Slaok the I 
bolins there.* SAak. , 

BoUb (boFls), n. Same as Bolide. 

BdU (MIX [Comp. G. boUe, a seed-vessel 
of flax, D. bol, a rtmnd body. Same root as 
bale, a stem.] The pod or capsule of a 
plant, as of flax. 

mil ^l)t n. [A form of bowl, A. Sax. holla, 
a l)owl, cup. measure ] A Scotch dry mea- 
sure not now in le^al use, varying in extent 
according to locality and article measured. 

A boll of oats, barley, and potatfies contains 
6 bushels; a boll of meal is et^ual to 140 lbs. 
avoirdupois. The Mil is divided into 4 flr- 
lots. 

Boll r.t. [See BoTJ<. a pod.] To form 
into or produce seed-vessels. 

The liarley was in the ear. and the flax was Mled. 

Lx. u ^i. 

BollandlBtB O^I'lftM-ists), n 7 >I. A series of 
.losiiit writers who published, under the 
title Acta Sanctorum, tlie well-known col- 
lection of the traditions of the saints of the 
Rnniaii Catholic Church. They reiieived 
the name fnnu John Bollandns, wlio llrat 
undertook to digest the materials already 
iK'euiuulatiMl by Ilosweide. 

BoUaXd (bol'lard). n (Allied to bole, the 
shmi of H tree ] 1. A strong post fixed 

vertically at the side of a dock or quay, 
round w’iiieh ropes or chains helongliig to 
the ships ealliiig there may he fastened, to 
secure them or for other purposes. 2. A 
thick piece of wood on the head of a whale- 
boat, round which the harpooner giving the 
line n turn in order to veer it steadily and 
check till' whale's velueity 
Bollaxd-tlxnher (boI'lard-iim-bf*r). n iVn u t 
a kuiglit • head ; one of two timbers or 
stunebions rising just within the stem, otic 
fin each side of the bowsprit, to secure its 
end. 

Bolling (bbning). n. [From hole, the stem of 
a tree 1 A tret; whose tops and brandies art* 
cut ntf; a pollard 

Boll-vorm (iHd'werm), n An insect that 
destroys the cotton lioll fir jumI, 

Bolnt (Ih'iIii), r.i ileel holgna Dan hglur, 
to swell, allied {o A Sax hefgan, 
to be angry, K bulge, Ac. | To swell. 

Boln,t Bollen t ( Min ). p and a S\\ riled , 
putted out ‘Thill, and boln fiut like a 
snail ’ B Jonson 

Bolo^a-phlal (bo-lo'nya fi-nl), n. A small 
pbiiil fif iiimntieulcd glass, witieli tbes in 

f iirees when its surface is Sf’rntebcd by a 
lard body, ns by dropping into it an nngn 
bir fragment of flint, ^vbereas a lead bul- 
let, or otbei sniootb bod.\. may be drojijHal 
into it without eaiisiiig iiitiiry 

Bologna-phosphorus, Bolognlan Phos- 

} )horus(lio lo'ijya fos'foi -us. bo-lo'nyan 
o.Vfor-iis). n A {irepar.itioii of the pon- 
dered huiidiateof barium or Bolognian stonr, 
nbirb ba.H the ]iropert> of Hhiuiiig in the 
dark like ]>bospboriJH 

Bologna-sausage ( iMViiViiya-Ha'saj ), n A 
liiigf* sausage made of bacon. vf*al,aiid pork- 
suet, eliopped line, and ilielosed in a skin 

Bologna-Stone, Bolognlan Stone (iio-if/- 

iiyu slun, bo-lo'iiyuit stun), n Hudiateil siil- 
])bate of bHi'iitni. found m loiindisb iiiasses, 
composed fif radiating tlbres, first diseovereii 
near Bologna It is pbospboresceiit in the 
flark after lieiiig heated U» ignition, pow- 
dered, and ex{>used to the siih’m light for 
Home time 

Bolognese, Bolognlan (bb lo-nyc/.', bd iiV- 

li.MUi), o Relating to Bologna. OI toasebool 
of painting founded there by the Caracci. 
Bolometer (l*d-Ioiii e ter), n. fCi Imh , ray, 
metton, iiieasuie J A sensitive iiistniiucnt 
for iiica.Hiiiiiig radiant beat. 

Bolster {bt'd'sti-r;. a ( A Sax 1>. Dan and 
Sw bulhlei, Im’I hoLtt, ij. polster, any- 
thing Rtutfefl np ff»r resting on. a eUMluon, i 
a bolstei. From riMit hid, bul, ns in bulge, ' 
Ac , and ti-rni -ster, as in holster \ 1 Some- 
tiling on V bit'll to rest the bead while re- 
clining. sjM*eitleallv. a bmg pillow oreushion, 
used t<i supjiort the lieaii of persons lying 
on a bed; geijcially laiii untlcr the pillows, 

Perhajv. Millie coliI iMiik is her bolster now 

MUton 

2 Something resembling a ladstcr more or 
les.'f in form or application, the term being 
used in a great many technical senses, sin-b 
as (a) a pad or <iiiilt used to prevent pres- 
sure, supfiort any part of the Iwidy. f»r make 
a bandage sit easy upon a wounded part ; a 
cumpress (h) A eushioiicfl fir pathled part 
of a sadille (c) Aaut. (1) a cushion or bag 
filled with tarred canvas, used tit })rcscrvc 
the stays from being wfim f>r chafed by the 


masts. (2) A piece of timber placed on various 
parts of a ship to prevent the works or ropes 
from being abraded, (d) A cylindrical lud- 
low tool used for punching holes and mak- 
ing bolts, (e) The cross-beam forming the 
bearing partof a railway-carriage body: aim), 
the principal cross-lieam of a truck {/) The 
part of a bridge between tlie truss and the 
masonry, (g) In cutlery, the part of such 
instruments and tools, as knives, chisels, 
Ac , which joins tlie end of the liaiidle: also, 
a metallic plate on the end tif a pocket- 
knife handle. (A) In gun. a block of wooil 
on the carriage of a siege-giin, ujion which 
the breech of the gun rests wlion it is 
moved, (i) Jn arch the liiteml part of the 
volute of the Tonic capital, called also Bal- 
uster. (j) In music, the raised ridge which 
holds the tuniiig-piiiB of a piano 

Bolster (horstf'r), v t l To furnish or sup- 
port with a holster, pillow, or any soft pad; 
to pad; to stuff. ‘Stays bolstered below the 
left shoulder' Taller -2 Tfi support; to 
hold n]>; to maiiitain : generally used in a 
had sense, and iiiqilying siqipori uf an un- 
worthy cause or object, or sujiport based 
on insuflleient grounds, now* generally with 
up: as, to bolster up his pretensions with 
lie.H * To bolster liuseiiess ’ JB'agton ' Ter- 
siitisioiis used to fiirtiier tlie truth, imt to 
bolster error.’ Hooker. *'I'fiu Hiieecssful in 
bolstering up our vain cxpeetatioiis. ’ Cojaf 
M Thomson. 

Bolstert (borsti^r), e.i. 'I'o lie togetlier, or 
on the same bolster. * Mortal eyes do see 
them holstt r ’ Shuk 

Bolsterer (bdrst<!r-i‘r). u Due who holsters; 
a siippoiter. 

Bolstering (boI'ster-Jng). n. A prop or sup- 
port 

Bolt (bolt), n I A Sax. bolt, an arrow’, a bolt; 
Dan bolt, u bolt, an iron jieg, a fetter, G 
boU, holzen, an arrow, a bolt or large nail.] 

1 An arrow ‘A fool's bolt is soon shot’ 
Shak 

'I III iiifiilrl li.i*. slint Ins .may, 

1 ill, Ins t xli.instud qiiiM'i vn liling noni;, 

III I’ll <ins tin blinili il sli.ifts th.it Inoc rernird, 
Aiitl.inns iluMii .It tlir sliK'lil of tintli tignin 

c oir/ier 

‘J A thnndcr-bolt., a Htreani of ligbtning: so 
named frmi its darting like a bolt 

1 Ik- th il s|).iri the iiiDiint.iiii Hide, 

Ills ( loud I .i|>t I iiinn lu > <h\idi', 

And spri'.itl tin rmii riuniil C on'f>er 

.‘t An elongated bnlli't fora rilled eaimnii -- 
4 A Ktout metallie pin lined for bolding 
objeetK togtdbi'i' oi Ib'iiih attaeliing one 
objrrt toanotlier, freqiienlly screw -threailed 
at one I’x.reimt.N to receive a nut Bolts 
nieditided into . \>.s( number of varieties 
neeordiiiu to tlieir I'onii or the piirjiose for 
winch tilc^ arc intended fi A niovaldc liar 
for faslciniig a dooi, gale, window-sasb, oi 
the like. spM illcally. that portion of a lock 
wliich IH protruded from oi r(‘traeted with- 
in the ciihe In the action of the key, and 
winch innkes a fa.stciniig by iiieHiis of a 
socket or k* c)ier U An inui to fusleii the 
legs of a prisom r, a sbacklc 
Awiiy vMth liiiii I” iirisiiii, l.i| hott^ ciunii;h upon him 
SluU 

7 The qiiantily of ells of canvas.- Ki A 
long narrow piece id silk or stuli Bo/t nod 
tun, 11 term in her , a)i)dii‘d to a bird-bolt, 
in pale piercing tlirougb a tun Bolt or 
Bolton oj straiv, a (|Uantity of straw tightly 
tied up 

Bolt (brdt), V I [In nicaniiigs 1 and 2 from 
bolt, a nietullic pin; in 3 perliu]ih from holt, 
an arrow', in 4, fiom holt, r.i | 1 To fasten 
or secure with a bolt or iron jiin, wlietbci u 
tioor. a plank, fetters, or anytbniif else, 

2 'lo fasten; to hbiiekle, to restrain 

WliK II sliac kies .e i nli'iil .iiid />ol/\ up • h.inip- ‘ ioib 
J To swallow liurriedly or witboiil r bewing. 
as, to Aolf one's food (I'ollorj | 4 Tostaitor 

spring game , to c.ujhc to bolt up or out, us 
Imres, ralrlnth, and the like To holt a Jiar, 
in fox-hiintiiig. when a fox has run toearlb, 
to put in a terrier into the boles, and when 
he is heard baying the fox, to dig over tlie 
soot where the sound is bciird and so get at 
tlie fox 

Bolt (bolt), vi (From hidt, an arrow, a 
thunderbolt ] 1 To slioot forth suddenly; 
to spring out with speed and suddeiincss, to 
start forth like a bolt : eomiiioiily followeii 
by out, as, to hidt i/iit id tlie house, or out 
of a den. 

1 his Piif k M’f.-iiis Imt II (IrcMining dolt, 

And oft iMit of u IjksIi doth Mt Ihrnyton. 

2 To spring to a side suddenly ; to run out 
of the regular path; to start and run off. 
Stag* -toatlicb were upsetting in All direetions, 


ch, eAain; 


eh. Sc. locA; g. ^o; J,>ob; 


ft. Ft, ton; 


iig, tinf^; 


TH, tAen; th, lAin; 


w, tirig; wli, whig; zh, azure —See Kky. 
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horses were btUing, br>ats were overturiiiiit;. and 
boilers were burstiii|{. Duktns. 

8 To fly from either Jimtice or the pursuit 
of some offended party; to run away. 

And what shall you tlo then? Holt. Dickens. 

4.t To Btrike suddenly like a bolt. 

As .ill c.if^le 

His cloudless thundrr hotted on their heads Mitten. 

Bolt (l)^)lt), n. Tiie act of swallowing sud- 
denly; It gulp. 

Bolt (holt), adv. 1. Bolt-unright. ‘Rising 
htilt from his seat ’ (i r U Jamm -- 
2. Siidrionly ; with suddeu meeting or eulli- 
sioii 

(lie) came hott u)! agaiunt the heavy driKoon 
7 hm kft ay 

Bolt (hOlt), V. / [O.Fr fcuZ/f'r (Mod 
Fr, Mf/ter, hy metathesis), witli change of r 
into i, from an older form huretrr, from hare, j 
the tliick wonllcn cloth of which holting- j 
sieves are made, from hurra, coarse ' 
ciotli, from li hurruK (ir jutrrhim, fire- 
coloured, yollowish red, russet, from the 
usual colour of the cloth, fromm/r, five. l''or ! 
change of r into I compare Kr autrl with 
L. affarr 1 1 To sift or pass through a sieve . 
or bolter so as to separnte the coarser from ! 
the finer particles, as bran from flour; to 
sift out the bran ; us, to holt meal 2 'I'o 
examine or search into, as if by sifting ; U* 
sift; to examine thoroughly 

'1 tilir < 111(1 n.itiirr* will hot/ (nit tlir trillh nf thing'., 

A* t'hstruui'f 

The ri'ji'irt nf the ( (iiiiiiiittr ( w.r. i.‘\.iiiiiii(‘il .iiid 
hlftcii .iiiii /ii>//r(/t(i the lir.in Hurke 


.'{ 'I'o purify; to refine, ns iiy sifting ‘111 i 
schooleii in holtrd language ' Shnk 
‘I hr f.ltllli'rl MIIIM 

Th,it\ /lotted hv tin- iKirtlirm M.r.l twn «• o'er Shak 
4 III luu\ to discuss or argue privately and 
merely for jiraidice. as cases, by students 
and liarristcrs 

Bolt (bolt), n A sieve ' Holtn of lawn’ 

li ./(JIINriH. 

Boltant. Bolting (bolt 'ant, iirdt'ing), n 
In hrr tcrnis wliicb arc upplicaidc to the 
general position of bureh ami rabbits when 
liornc ill eoat iiriiioiir, and imply springing 
forward 

Bolt-auger (hdlf'o gf-r). n. A large auger 
used in ship-lmildliig to hore holes for i 
bolts, A'c ' 

Bolt-boat (boK'liof). u. A strong lioat that j 
will endure a rough sea I 

Bolt-outter (bdlt‘kut-(b'), n 1 One wlio 
makes liolts 2 A machine or tool for ' 
I'Uttiiig threads on holts. 

Boltelf (hortel). n Maine ns Uowidl i 

Boltenla (bol-te'iii-a), n. (After Ur lioUru 
of llambiivg.i A siiii genus of Ascididic or j 
HCH'HiiinrtH, a family of the group 'ruiiieuta, 
jioHsessing peduncles or stalks (Mee Moi.- | 
l.rsooiPA ) 'I'he young gi*ow on the stem i 
of the pariMit t 

Bolter (bolt'er). n l. one that IkiHs, In nil) | 
of the siMises of the viM'bs 2 An Instrument 
or inai'hine for 8c]inratiiig bran from flour, J 
or the coarser part of meal from the finer ' 
A kind of tisfiiiig line 


rill '.(' l.ikcs. .111(1 (livrrs nthcr'. nf ihc Inn cited, 
nre t.iheii willi thriMds, .iiid sdiiir nf tlieiii «ilh llie 
hotter, whiiii !•» .» spilh i of .i Idgger M/e 

( it'eit' 

Bolter t (bidt'fT), vt To besmear, the 
word seems to oceiir oiih ]mrtieinially, and 
in the SbakHperiaii compound blood-Wf- 
rrrd (wbicli sec) 

Bolt-bead (iadt'hed). n A long straight- 
iieeked glass vesstd for chemical distilla- 
tions i'allcd also a AlatratiH or lirrrirfr. 

BoltlnC (hAlt'ing), n Mpeeitlcally, a term 
used in the inns of court to signify a private 
argiiiug of eases. 

Bolting-olotb (iH'ilt'mg klolh), n. A cloth 
for bmtiiig or sifting, u linen or hair 
eloth. of which hollers are matle for sifting 
meal 

Bolting-cord (hidl'ing-kord), ti. A stitT 
plcee of rope having the strands unravelled 
at one extremity, used as a prohang in the 
case of anything sticking in an nmmaVs 
throat 

Bolting-house (holt'ing-hoiis). » A house 
wheie meal is sifted 


riic Mdo Is retiiriird ,»•. «lutr iUid as pviwdered .is 
If slie li.id ]ic<vii at work iii .1 M/iMjc-kensr Denmx 

Bolting-hutoh (bdlt'mg-huch), fi. A tub 
for Imited flour 

BolUng-mlll (bolt'mg-inil), n. A mill or 
lUAohlne for sifting meal 

Bolting-tub (IW)lt'iiig-tuh). n. A tnh to sift 
meal in 

Bolton. Hoc under BoI.t. » 

Boltonla (l>dl-tA'ni-n). n [Aftor J. B. 


Bolton, an Knglish professor of botany.] 
A genus of interesting North American 
plants, nat. order (/'omposlto:, very closely 
resembling Aster. 

Boltonite (lidrton-it), n A mineral of 
a granular comiMjsitioii, found In Bolton, 
Massucliiisetts It liclongs to the augite 
series, of which it is iierlmps only an altered 
f<irm 

Bolt-rope (bOlt'rdp), n. A rope U) which 
the edges of sails arc sewed to strengthen 
thiMTi. That part of it on the penieiidic.ular 
side is called the torch-rope; tliat at the 
bottom i\\et foot-rojte ; that at the top the 
hottd ropo 

Bolt-sprit (bolt'sprit), n. A corruption of 
liiiWHprit 

Bolt -upright (l»dlt'up-rin, o. or ndv. 
i t b.\ing flat on one’s back Chaucer.— 2. As 
nprigiit or straigiit as an arrow or bolt; 
]a*rft'ctly iipngbt; erect 

I lu si.itut,-. i.‘rcctiii(; itself from its Icdiimi' posture, 
stood hot/ ufns^ht. Sfec/atot 

Bolus (bo'lus), n. [L boftts, a bit. a nmrscl, 
a lump. Hr holuH, a clod, a lump ] 1. A soft 
round mass nf anything medicinal to be 
swallowed at once, larger than an ordinary 
pill It may be of any ingredients, made a 
little thicker than honey 2. an tinpa- 
1 a table ductriiie or argument that has to be 
swallowed or tolerated. 

There is 110 h< Ip fm it. the faithful prosclyti/er, if 
she ( .imiot (.oiiviiicc by ai^uiiicnt, bursts inlo ttsirs, 
.itid th(* ri*' US.U 1 I finds hiinself .it tiu* t^iul of lli(‘ roii- 
l(-sl. titlciia: down the to/ns, uyliii;. * Well, widi, 
liodgors b( It ' That kef ay 

Bom (lioiii). n A large serpent foumi in 
Amcriea. of a harmless nature, ami romurk- 
abte for uttering a sound like. bom. 

Bomb (liotn). n (Fr bombo, a bomb, from 
L boiuhuM.ilr boiiibnx, a hollow deep sound 
'riiese wordsiire )>robnb1y imitative, and may 
be tliercfore com)mred to K bum, boom, to 
make a dee)i hollow sound | 1 t A great 

noise, a loud liollotv sound; the stroke of a 
licll * A pillar of iron, . wiiich if you 
had struck would make 11 groat bomb 
ill the chamber Ijcncuth ’ Bacon. - 2 A 
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destructive projeetile. consisting of a hollow 
ball or spherical hIicII, generally of east- 
Ji'oii, filled with explosive niuierinls, Hreil 
from a mortar, and usually exiiloded by 
means of u fuse or tube tilled with a slow- 
liiiriiiiig eumpouiid, winch is Ignited l>y the 
discharge of the mortar Bombs are dis- 
charged in such u direction as to fall into 
a fort, city, or enemy's cam]), wiien they 
burst w'illt great vUdence, and often with 
terrible effect, setting Are to bouses, killing 
people, Ae The length and com))osition 
of the fusi' must be calculated in such a 
way that the bomb Khali burst the moment 
it arrives at the destined idaee Hoiiibs are 
HOW' commonly termcil Shelltf, though shell 
in the sense of ii projeetile has a wider 
meaiiliig See HliELL - S In pool a bloek 
of seoriR’ ejected from the crater of a 
volcano 

This deposit answers to the lu-.ip* of dust. sand, 
stoiu's, and hxifnhi nliidi are slu't out of modern 
soil .itiors, it IS .1 true ash Oetkte 

Bomb t (bom), r t ’J’o attack with bombs, 
to bombard 

Ti» HruxeUt'*. marches on si*i arc. 

1 bt tnr thv monks, and m .itc the l.idies i'nor 

Bomb (liom), r i i'o sound 

Wh It oscnhargi'd picsc of melanr holy 
Is this, brr.iks in between m> wishes thus. 

Wall hombtn^ siglisT p *r otson. 

Bombaceie (boin-ba'se-e). II pi (From the 
t> picul genus Bomlmx ( A group of plants 
conmdered b\ miiiic botanists as a tribe of 
the .sterculiaeeie. bj othera as a tribe of the 
Malvueca', while by others it is regarded as 
a se|inraW order. They are distiiiguislied 
from tdher Sterculiaeeie by having uni- 
kK'ulnr instead of biloeiilar anthers, the 
apiiearaiice of unilocular anthers Iwing 
occasionally proiluctMl only by the fact that 
the ant tiers are sometimes united in pairs 
This circimistanee connects them more 


closely with the Malvaceae, from which 
they arc chiefly distinguished by having 
the stamina] column divided at the ttip 
into from five to eight segments. 

Bombard (iMim'bard). n. [Fr. bombarde. 
The termination -ard has an au^entative 
force 1 1. 1 A piece of short thick ordnance 
with a large mouth, formerly used, some of 
them carrying a ball of great weight. 

Whicb Willi onr homhard, shot, and basilisk, 

We rent in sunder. Marlowe. 

2. An attack with bombs; bombardment. 
I Rare 1 — at A barrel; a drinking vessel 
‘That swolii parcel of dropsies, that huge 
bombard of sack.’ Shak —A.f A mediaeval 
winil-iiistniinent, the precursor of the oboe, 
of which it was no doubt a large and coarse 
species - 6 jil. Padded breeches. 

Bombard (bom-bard'), v t. To attack with 
tioiiibs; to fire shells at or into; to shell: 
sometimes used somewhat loosely for to 
assault with artillery of any kind ‘ Next, 
she means to bombard N allies ’ Burke. 
Bombardlcalt (hom bar'dik-al), a. Bombas- 
tic liotooM 

Bombardier (bom biir-dci''), n. 1 A iierson 
employed in tiirownig bombs or shells; spe- 
cifically in the Knglish army a uon-cummis- 
sioticd officer of the Royal Artillery, wliose 
duty is to load shells, grenades, A' c .and toflx 
the fuses, and who is finrticiilurly iqipointed 
to the service of mortars and liowit/ers - 
2, A Ijonibardicr-beetle. 
Bombardier-beetle (bom-bar-dcr'be'tl), n. 
'I’iie comnioTi name of inuriy coleopterous 
insects, family Oarabidro, and genera Bmcli- 
inus and Aptiniis, found under stones They 
I>osscHs, wlieii irritated in any way. a re- 
markable pow'er of vuilently expelling fiYuii 
tlie anus a piiiigeiit, acrid fluid, acconi- 
Iianicd by a biiuirt report. 

Bombard- man 1 (liom'liard-mun). n One 
wiio earned out 1U|iior in a bombard or can. 

T)ii*v ni.idc romii f(ir .i homhard man tii.it 1m>ug)it 
)>(iii>;(. for ,1 Kniiilrv li>d\ Ji yomou 

Bombardment (bom- bard' inent), n An 
ntlacK with liouibs or shells upon a town, 
fort, or otlici poHitioii occupied by an 
enemy; the act of throwing sIicUk and shot 
into ail enemy’s town in order to destroy 
the buildings. 

• .ciUM Is not vft ser nre from a homhardment. 
It IS not so i.xp(>,i d .is foimcrly ^iddaon 

Bombardon (bom -bur'don ), n. (It bombar- 
done Sec BoMHAKP.I A liirgi* sized musi- 
cal instrument of the tnimpct kind, in tone 
not unlike the ophicleide Its compass 
generally is from K on the fourth Itdger- 
Inie below the bass stuff to the lowei l> of 
the ticlile stuff It is not cajiulde of rapid 
execution 
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Bombard-phrase t ( bom 'liard-fraz ). n A 
boiistiug. loud-sounding, bombastic phrase. 

Their row^ifd -phrase, their foot and li.ilfioot 
words yon von 

Bombasln, Bombazine (bom-bn-xen'). n. 
[Kr bombaiun, bomlntitino. It bombtcnui, 
bombasiii.L bomhpeinue, made of silkorcot- 
ton, from (Ir boudtpx, boiHbykos, n silkworm, 
silk.] A slight twilled fabric, of which the 
warp is silk and the weft worsted. An in- 
ferior kind IS maile of cotton and worsted 
Si>elled also Bomba*ine. 

Bombast (iHim'bast). n. (LL bombaniutn, 
a doublet of cotton, from bombaz, cotton. 
.See BoMliA.<lN.l 1 t Cotton ; the cotton 
idant ' Bombokt, the cotton plant grotvbig 
in Asia ' E PhUlipe ‘ Clothes made of 
cotton or bombast.' Ha,ckluyi.—2,f Cotton 


Fate, fkr, fat. fsU; luO. iiivt. hdr; pine, pin; ndte. nut, move, tdbe. tub, bull: oil, imuud; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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or other stuff of soft, loose texture used to 
stuff garments; padding. 

rhy body’s bolstered out with bombast and with 
ba^s. Gascot^ne. 

Hence — 3. Fig. high-sounding words; in- 
flated or turgid language; fustian; words 
too big and high-sounding for the occasion ' 

He (Uoileau) . . . had learned to despise botnbast 
and tinsel Marau/ay. 

Bombast (bom'bast), a. High-sounding, in- 
flated; big without meaning. ‘A tall incta- \ 
phor in bonUmst way. ' Cowley 
Mmbastt (bom-bast'), vt. 1 To make 
inflated or bombastic. 

Then strives hr ti» bombast his feeble lines 

With far-fetLli*d phriisc lif Hall. 

2. To beat, to baste 

1 will so coilgcll .ind hombastt thee th.it thou shall 
not be able to -itiirrc thyself. 

Palace of Plea \ ure. i :;-9 

Bombastic (bom-bas'tik), a Clmractcn/cd 
by bombast; high-sounding; tuigid; in- 
flated. ' A theatrical, bumbuKtic, and windy 
phraseology.’ Burke ‘ t»vcr-florid, tawtiry. 
and bombastic.’ Whately — SYN lutlatcd, 
tumid, turgid. 

BomblUltlcally (bom-bas'tik-al-ii). adc. In 
a bombastic or inflated manner or style 
BombaBtry(bom'bnst-ri). n. Swelling words 
without much meaning; fustian 

Hombastry and biillauiiery, bv nature loftv .ind 
lit^ht, soar hii;he.st of all -Srri// 

Bombax (bom'baks), u |L L homhaz. Lit- 
ton. from the wool or silky hair round the 
pods 8ee Bomb.\st I 'I’he silk-cotton tree, 
a genus of plants belonging to the nat order 
Mulvaceic. The species arc natives of tro- 
pical America, but one species occurs in 
tropical Africa and another in tropical Asia. 
They yield dilferent sorts ol silk-cotton Its 
staple is too short to be used in maimfuc- 
tur(‘, but the hairs of some species are used 
for stufling cushions The H Cciba is cul- 
tivated in the Mauritius, where there arc 
two varieties See llOMii.^CKA: 
Bombay-duck (boin'bit-duk), n See Hl'm 
MAIA) i 

Bombay-sbell (bom'ba-slnd), u A name . 
in India for the Cassis ru/a, one of tlie | 
helmet-shells, imported at Bombay in large 
quantities from Zanzibar, and rt'shiiiped to , 
England and France to make cameos 
Bombazette(lH)in Im-zet'), u. A sort of thin ' 
woollen cloth Written also liomhazct. 
Bombazine, n See Bomrasin 
B omb-chest (bom'chest), n A chest filled ' 
with bombs or only with gunpowder, placed 
under ground to cause d<>structiun by its i 
explosion I 

Bomber-nickel (boin'b6r-iiik'l), n Sunie us ; 
Pumpernickel. i 

Bomblate (boni'ld-ut), n A salt formed by j 
boinbie acid and a base. i 

BomblC (boni'bik), a [L homhux, a silk- i 
worm ] Peilainiiig to the silkworm Boiii- j 
hie acid, acid of the silkw'orin 'I’ho silk- ! 
worms contain, uspf'cially when in the state | 
of (chrysalis, an acid liipior in a reservoir 
placed near tlie aims I 

Bombilate (bom'ld-lat), r i [L homhdo, I 
bomhilatum, to bu/z ] To make a buzzing 
or humming like a bee or to)> when spinning 
(Rare | North Am. Jieo 
Bombilatlon (bom-bi-hVshon), n Si.und; 
report; nui.se ‘'I'o abate the vigour or 
silence the bombilation of guns ’ Sir T 
Browne [Rare ] 

BombiUoust (bum biri-ns), a. [.Sec Bo.m- 
RiLATE ] Making or having a hiimniing 
sound like that of a bee ‘ Vexatious, not 
by 8tiiig5‘'g, but by its bombilious noise.' 
Derham 

Bomb -ketch, Bomb-vesBel (bom'kcc.h. 
iKun'ves-sel). n A small ship or vessel, 
constructed for throwing bombs into a for- 
tress from the sea. and built remarkably 
strong in order to sustain the shocks pro- 
duced by the discharge of the rnortiu's; a 
mortar vessel 

Bomb-proof (bom'prof), a. Secure against 
tin* force of bombs; eapableof resisting the 
shock or explosion of shells 
Bomb-proof (iHim'prof ). n. A structure or 
place strong enough to resist the shock or 
bursting of slielis. 

Wc entered a lofty bonib-rroff which w.is the bed- 
room of the coiiitii.itirittig olticcr If'. H Put tell 

^mb-Bboll (bom'shel), n Same ns Bomb, 2 
MmbUB (boin'bus). n [Gr bombos. a bu/z- 
mg noise. See Bomb J A genus of honey- 
producing aculeate or stiug-possessing hy- 
lueiiopterous inserts, commonly called hum- 
ble-bees. See Humblk-ukk. 

Bomb-VBBBel, n. See HomB-KETCH. 


Bombyddn (Imm-bis'l-de), n.pl. A family of . 
tlie nocturnal Lepidoptera, including tlie ! 
silk-moth (Bombyx). Some of tlie siieclos ' 
fly very rapidly, and make their appearance , 
ill the daytime as well as in the evening. ' 
BombydnoUB (bom-bisMu-us). a. [L. bom- ! 
//j/eiatM, from a silkworm 1 1 Silken; j 

made of silk. Coles. —2. Being of the colour i 
of the silkworm, tronspai'eiit with a yellow I 
tint Dr E. Darwin • 

Bombyx (honrhiks), n (L Gr bombyx, a I 
silkworm. ] A Linineim genus of Icpidupter- I 
ous insects, now the of a family (Bom- j 
bycidio), inclutUng many genera of ninths | 
The cateiiiillar of the Itomhyx mori is well 
known by the name of silkworm When full 
grown it is 3 inches long, W'hitish gray, ! 
smooth, with a honi on the second last seg- 
ment of the body. It feeds on the leaves of ' 
the mulberry, aiul spins an oval cocoon of ; 
the size of a pigeon's egg. of a elose tissue. | 
with very fine silk, usiialiy of a yelli>w' { 
colour, and soinetimes white Each silk | 
fibre ib double, ami is spun from a viscid I 
substance euntaiued in two tubular oipins, I 
ending in a spinneret at the mouth A 
single fibre is often 1100 feet long It re- ! 
quires 1000 \\orin.t to raise 1 lb’ of silk. 
Greek missionaricb tlrst brought the eggs of 
the silkworm from (Mima ti» (‘oiiHtantino)>le 
ill the year hirl At the period of the first ' 
erusadi'K the eiiltivation of silk wa.H intro- i 
diieed into the Kingdom of Naples from ! 
the Morea, and several centnrieb afterwards 
into Franee The silkworm undergoes a 
variety of ehanges during the short ptM-iod 
of its life When hatched it appears as a 
black worm, after it haBtinished its eomoii 
it becomes a chryKalis, and finally a perfect 
insect with four wings 
Bomlnable.t Bomynablet (boin'in ii-bl).a 
zVn abbreviation of Abominable. Hee extract 

Juh.iu.i Hfriii'p,, li<l> |triiirc*.s of tlir niiuncrv of 
Sopwoll III till till' t mil « fiiiurv. inforiiis us th.a in 
her tiiiu' *.» bi>tuy>ut‘'te svcht of ttiottkes w.isel«'i>.iut 
h.iilflish for *.1 1 ir|!« (.oiiip.iiiy of triars * Ma> \h 

Bona(bo'im), a pf [From L lumum, iwwivr 
of hoinis, good I InririV law, a term whieb 
iiieliides all soit-i of property, movable and 
iiiimovable 

Bonaflde (bo'iia fiMcl (b | AViihgoodf'dlh; 
w 1 tliout fraud or dece])ti«iii Anuet donetaaa/ 
flue, ill taw, hs one done with gimd faith, with- 
out fraud, or without knowbalge oi notice 
of any deceit or iiiiproprict>, in eoiitradls- 
tuiction to an act done coluiiriibly, deceit 
tiilly' with bad fuiih.fnuidiileiitlv.wiih know- 
ledge of piwious facts leiideriiig the act to 
be set up invalid tloiiu-fide is frciiiicnll.v 
used as a sort of ailju'tive, equivalent to 
acting ill good faitli, honest, ns, nluma fnle 
trader ..I luma lidf pi»>srssor, in Scots luw, 
a ]>erson who J^o^Ht‘HBes a subject upon a 
title winch he lioiicstlj believes to be good. 

.1 luma ■ fide fruretler, in law, a person 
who actually travels at least a few miles 
tmiii home or out of town. wbetbiTon busi- 
ness or pleasure, and is Uhti fore entitled, 
in aeeordaiiee wdtii :t.'>and ;«» Viet xciv , Ac. 
(Kiiglihli acts), ami 2r> and 2b Viet w.w 
(.Scotch act), to demand amt obtain refiesli 
iiients (.spirits, wines, Is'cr, A'e ) from any 
hotel or piiblie-hoiisc in F.iigbind, and fioni 
any hotel in .^eotlaml.at any hour on .Sunday; 
the term being used in opposition to a per 
son w’lio lives in the neighboiirliood, and 
gives liiinsclf out as a traveller with the 
obiect of lieiiig supplied W'ltii drink 
Bona fldeB (bd'iia li'itc/.).n. ib| Good faith, 
fair dealing .Sei- Bona kidk 
Bonalrt (bonar'). a (Aldirev of debon- 
air (which bcf) 1 Conipl.nsriiit; yielding 
* Boiiatr and buxom to the Bishop of Rome ' 
Bp Jewel 

Bona nOtablUa (bfVna no-ta-lnl'i-a), n. pi. 
In law, fornicily gotals, umoiinting to at 
least Lh, which a partv d)ing )>ossesnid in 
atiother dioccM.* than that in which he died, 
in which <*ase his will had to be piovcil 
before tin* archbishop of the province By 
tin- l•oIlstItution of the ( 'unit of ITobate the 
law us to bona notabdui has become obsfi- 
Icte 

Bonanza (bon-anVa), n (Sp , a fair wind. 
Hue weather, a prosperous voyage ) A torrn 
list'd in the t'liitcd .States. osfMM'ially in the 
AVestcru mining region.s. and ineaning a 
happy hit, a stroke of fortune; success, and 
specifically, abiimiance of rich ore 

Tlic til'll* of Niirtlirrii Mi-xiro .in priiinp.illy ! 
wh.it .ir»- (..ii!cd “poikcf mines,' with thin vciie '»f 
pii'T metal • onnectirig the (jock«*ts When ,i pm ket 
Ilf ri h on. IS stnn.k ll.i* iiiiiic f, mkI to he tu ^-/m- 
ausa ' y I e < oufe 

Bonapartean (iKi-na-part'c-iui), a. Fcrtain- 


ing to Bonaparte or the Bunapartes. 'Rtma- 
jiartean dynasty ’ Craig. 

BonapartlBm (bO'na-pkrt-izm), 11 . The 
])ulicy of the Bunapartes; favour for or sup- 
port of the dynasty of the Boimpartes. 
BonapartiBt (bd'na-part-istx n. One at- 
tached to the imlicy or the dynasty of the 
Boimpartes ; one wlio favours the claims of 
the Bonaparte fiunily to the throne of 
Frame. 

Bona peritura (bo'na por-i-tfi'ra), n. pi. 
[b. J Jn hue, }ierishable goods 
Bona-robat (biYna-nVlm). n. [It., a flue 
gown ] A showy wanton ; a wench of the 
tow'ii ‘A bouncing (htmi-ro&o.’ B. Jonson. 
Bonasa, Bonasla (bn na su. bd-iia'si-u), n. 
A genus of the true Tetroomdiu or grouse 
family. It contains the nifl'ed grouse (B. 
umbellus) of North Anierieu, and the liazel- 
grou8c(B sylrestris) of Northern Europe. 
Bonasus, BonaBSUS (bo-na'sus, bo iias'usX 
a [b 1 A species of Bos or wild ox; the 
aurochs (wliich see) 

Bon-bon (boii-bofi). a. [Fr.] Siigar-eoiifer- 
tionery; a sugar- pliiin 
llisnr.uf, > h.iriii(‘(l with tin bou bou\ ol Ins .Hint 
iiiiil the.- kisses of his I luisiiis. whiili iicrt* even 
succtir th.iii t' (' siig.ir plums, lii\raeh. 

Bonchlef t (bonVhef ), a I Fr. turn, good, and 
ehej\ head, end | (food fortniie, advantage; 
the op))osite of iiiisehief )Vorc(‘ster 
Bon ebrdtien (bob kra-ti efi), n |Fr , good 
(’hristiaii | A sjiecies of pear. 

Bond (bond), u I A form of /arurf See BAND 
and BrND j I Anyth mg that binds, fastens. 
eoiillnch.or liobls things together, as a cord, 
a ehiim. 11 nqie; a band, ii ligaiiieiiL Hence 
2 pi Fctltu-s, eliaiiiK.aiidsoiniprisoninont; 
eaiitivity 

i his 111,111 iloi 111 iiolhiii^; wiirtlu nt diMth, nr of 
/■lomv ^ittsxxvi 11, 

.1 A binding ]iower or inllueiice , cause of 
niiioii. link of connection; a uniting tie; as, 
tlH‘ lumds ot iifliM'tioii 

1 li.ni' striii.*i;li i| ihrini^'h iiiiii h (1ls.ippoiiitinciU 
till ,1 \Mili uhom I h.iVL no tii.' but thr 

toiimioii III ni.iiiluioit 

4 All obligation imposing a moral duty, as by 
u vow or jMoiiiise, by law or other means. 

I |o\i \ onr in.ijcstv 

Aumilinp to nn bi’inl. imr iii'iii iioi h ss \liai‘ 

h III lair, an obligation or deed b> wldeli a 
lierson binds biinsi !f, his heirs, cxeeiitors, 
and adinuii.stratorK, to do or md to do a 
certain act, usuall.v to jiay a certain sum 
on or befoK* a future da,> a)ipomted This 
is a mui/le tun., I But usually a condition 
IS added, bv vvliicb the party granting the 
bond, called the obligoi. binds limiself to 
pay a ceri.dii sum called a penal sum or 
jieiialt.v, if In doi"! .ad eoinply vvitb the eon- 
dilionsoi tbc bond, and vvliiui this eoiidition 
IS added the bond is called a penal bond or 
ohlumtiou The ikthoii to wboin the bond is 
granted is eiilled the ohhaee Bond of 
eaidion, in Sndh law, an obligation by one 
person as siiret.v for another either Unit be 
sbiill pav a certain sum or perforin a eertain 
act Bond of eonoborufiou, all udditiuiml 
obligation graiitc'l by the debtor in a bond, 
by wliicli be conoborates the original obli- 
giition Bond of presriitatioii, a bond to 
present a debtor so as lie may be siibjceted 
to the diligence of bis creditor Bimd of 
relirj, a bond by the {iriiiciptil debtor 
griiiited in favour nt a eaiitioner, by wliieh 
the debtor binds liiinsclf to lelieve tlic ean- 
tioiicr from tbc eonsequem-cs of bis obliga- 
tion (i In at eh (n)t)n roniieetion of one 
stone or brick w itli iimdlicr by lai»piiig them 
ov( r encii otliei III carrying ur> work so that 
an iiiHcpariildc mass of biulding iimy be 
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I, r.iif i»f u.iil 2, kiid of wall 1, ist coiirne hrd 
4, 2(1 LourxL bed 

formed, w'liieh eonld mA be the ease if i-very 
vcrln al we.rc over that below it 

English hond, that ilispositiun of bricks in 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, flro; J, yob, h, Fr tim; ng, sin^; Til, (Acu; th, (Am; w. uag; wh, uiAig; zh, uarure — See Key. 
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A Will wherein the counes are altematelv 
oompoaed of hsadera, or hricka laid up with 
their heada or enda towarda the facea of the 
waJl. and in the auperiur and inferior couraea 
of Hretchen, or bricka with their lenRtha 
parallel to the faecM of tiie walla. --FUmUh 
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MemUh Dnnrl 

t, Face of wall s, bud of wall 3 , 1 st course bed 
4, ad < nurse bed 

btnul, tiint diH|H)Hitioii of hriekK in a wall 
wherein eaeii eoum' Iiuh lieadora and 
atreirliei'M ulteriiately (b) Tlie term hontin. 
In tlie plural, la nfteii iiaed to aiKnify the 
wliole of tilt* timhei'M diapoaed in the walla 
of a lioiiae. aa lioiid-tiiiibura. wall-platea, 
linti'la. and teinpleta. iioiut or la/t ojf a 
ulate, till* diatanee between the nail of tlie 
under alute and the lower edge of the upjter 
ahite 

Bond (bond), tt I For hmnul 1 In a atate of 
aervitiide or alavery, cufttive 
W'Iii'IIh r wf be Jews or (ieiitileh, wlu'tlicr we l*o 
bouti or tree 1 ( or xii 1 ) 


I (bond), Vi 1 To put in bond or into 

A lionded warelionae. aa gooda liable for etia- 
tonia or exeiat* diitiea, tin* dutiea runiaining 
unpaid till the gooda are taken nut ; aa. to 
buml KMM) Iba of tobaeeo 2 'I'o grant a 
bond or mortgage on. aa, to homi jirojieily. 
(dliietly a Seoti'ti uaage i 
^ndage ( bond'aj ), n (In iiK'aninga 1 and 
2 properly (be atate of one tvlio la a hondr, 
A Mux htuidn, that ia, a iiusbundnnin or 
laair; I eel. bondi, a eiiltivutor, from bna, to 
till In ineanniga :i and 4, liowever, it ean- 
not bea4'parated from bond, hind, | 1 Ino/rf 
JSitilhuh lav\ villenage, tenure of land by 
pertormiiig the meaneat aervieea for tlie ate 
perior. 2 In ScotfiMb ajfn tlie atat-e of or 
(Mtrvieea «lue by a bondager Mee lloNPAOKn 

AiioiIiit srt o( iMyiiiritts Lotisistnl in scrutes 
< idifd "I liest were rxai It'd «-illirr tii seed 

liiiii III |>lou);|iiii^; and liarrnwiii|{ lln propric-tor s 
laml, or iii siitiiiiict in tin larnapr of Ins mals nr 
ntlii r furl, ,uid in liar\ rst in 1 utlin^ don n in . 1 rop 
K innthitne\hn, 

[From the foregoing extraet it will be aeen 
that formerly (he ayateiii had plaee not 
onl>, aa now . between tanner and labourer, 
but alaii between ]iroprietor and farmer 1- 
S ftbligation, tie of duty 

111 innsl rcsnhr li\ no inc.ins tii br i nsl.'iM-d, and 
to Itc InonKln itndit On of nliscTMiig o.nlis 

X>nf/i 

4 Slavery or III voln lit ar> aervitiide; eapti- 
vity. impriaoniiieiit , reatraint of a peraon'a 
libel (y by eoiiipulaiiiii 

A di\ .III lioiii, ot Millions lib<>rl\ , 

Is worlh ,1 wlioli rtc<rnil\ lu / 

Srrrdudt', Slarfnf. liondaitv See Skhvi- 
Tt l*K SYN Tliialdoni, eajiiivity, bund uer- 
viee, ImiMiaoiinieiit 

Bondager (biimraj er), n A term apfilied, 
eapeeially in the eastern eomities of Seot- 
land. to an agrieiiltiiral laboiir<>r who rents 
aeottage from a funner under an obligation 
to work for him on the farm at eertain 
HeaHona, ns turnip hoeing and liarvest, at 
eiirreiit wages When reipiired the bond- 
Ager III list iiiiHwer the fanner’s rail, at w liat- 
v\ er aaeriflee See lloNbAUK. 2. w ilh extraet 
and note 

Bondaglng-By8tem(iHuid'Hj-ing sis tem). u 
In seotland.tinit system of agrieultiiral ser- 
vlee by whiidi boinlagers are bouinl to tlielr 
employers See Honpaork 
Bond-creditor (bond'kivd jt-i'r).n. Aert'di- 
tor who is stM'ured by a bond 
Bond-debt (bomlMet). fi A debt eontraeted 
under the obligation of a bond 
Bonded (boiid'ed). V and a Secured b) 
iHUid, as duties litnuied goods in 

bond liable to duty, and stored in eertain 
lieonscHl or bondrd 1 rareho^^^t^')t, after iKUid 
has liecn given on behalf of the owners of 
the goods, fi>r the payment of such duty on 
tlieir removal for home eonsumptioii. 


Bonder (bond'er),n. l. One who bonds; one 
‘ who deposits goros In a bonded warehow. 
2. In masonry, one of those stones which 
reach a considerable distaucG into or entirely 
through a wall for the puriiose of binding it 
together, principally used when the wall is 
faced wiUi ashlar, inserted at intervals to 
, tie it to the rough backing 
i Bondfolk. n Persons held in bondage. 

; Chancer. 

> Bondmaid OMmd'mad). n. A female slave, 

! or one Iwmnd to service without wages, in 
opposition to a hired servant ‘ ITiy bond- 
men and thy Imndmaids.* Lev. xxv. 44. 

Rn tidwian (tiond^man), n. 1. A man slave, 

I or one liound to service without wages. 

' ‘The hereditary bondman.’ Macaulay-' 
a 111 old English law, a villain, or tenant 
in villenage 

Bond-Borvant (lH)nd'B6r-vAnt), n A slave; 
one who is subjected to the authority of an- 
otiier, and who must give his service with- 
out hire. 

If tliy brother . . be waxen poor, and be aold 
tiiitii thee, thou shalt ntU coiii(>cl him to serve as a 
batid-sen'iiHt . but as a hired servant 

I.CV xxv 39, 40. 

Bond-service (bond's^r-vis). n. The condi- 
tion of a bond-servant; slavery 

I'pon those did holonion levy a tribute of bond- 
ifrt'tir 1 Ki ix Bi 

Bond-slave (hniid^slav), n. A person in a 
state ot slavery: one whose immin and 
liberty arc subjected to the authority of a 
master 

Bondsman 0>ondz^man). n l. A slave 

liereditary bondsmen, know ye not. 

Who would t>c free themselves must strike the lilow? 

hyion 

2 111 law, a surety; one who is bound or 
who gives security lor another. 

Bondstone Oxmd'ston), n. Same as Bonder, 2. 
Bond-store (bond'stbr), n. A luiiided wiuv- 

bntiHe. 

Bonds-woman. Bond-woman (iHmdz'w'p- 
man, bond'wp-inan), n A woman slave 

l‘lu* senators 

Art sold for slaves, 4iiut llinr wives for l>ond\-‘n>omen 
/(’ youson 

Bond-tenant (bomrien-ant), 71 In law, a 
mime sotiietiines given to copy-hoblers and 
eiisUtiiiary ttmants 

Bond-timber (boiuFtim-b6r), 71 Timliers 

f ilaeed in horizoiitul tiersat eertain intcrviilK 
11 the walls of buildings for fixing battens, 
lullieH, ami other lluisluiigs of wood, ami 
fur Htiviigtheiiiiig the wall loiigitiidimilly 
Bone(b6ti)./i (A.Shx bo/i.abone.eog J> ami 
liHii. Wo. ieel and (I fx'io, a bone, the lower 
])art of the leg | 1. An integral portion of 
the skelebm of an nninial; the substunee of 
wliieli the skeleton of vertebrate animals is 
composed, a firm bard siibstiuiee of a dull 
a bite eoloiir, eoiiiposiug the framework that 
su]iports the soft parts of the body Hones 
give slmpe to the body, defend the viscera, 
and act as levei-s to the miiseles 'I’lie tex 
lure varies in diflerent Isuies, and in dif- 
ferent parts of Hie same liune Tlie long 
bones, sneli as those of the arm or leg, aie 
eompaei in theii middle portion, and (‘ellii 
lar or spong> at the extremities, wbieb also 
bav«‘ a lai-ger diameter They have a longi- 
tudinal eavit>(the medullary eiiiial)througli 
out their leiigtii eoiitaiiiing (lie marrow 
Tlie Hat bones are conipuet extermilly, ami 
eelliilar or eaiieelliiteil interiially They 
have nt» iiiediillary eaiial, tlimigb their snb- 
btaiiee eoiituiiis mamiw' 'I’lie bones in u 
fo'tns are soft and eartilagiiions, but tliey 
grudniilly liardeii w itli age Hones are sup- 
plied xsitli blood xessels, and in the fadus, 
or In a ilisenseil state, are very vascnlar 
I’hey are also fiiriiislied with nerx'es and 
probably with absorlients They are covertid 
with a tliiii, stnnig iiieiiibrnne, called the 
neriostenm. SI liieh. together iiitli the bones, 
lias lery little w'lisibility in a sound state, 
but II ben iiitittiiieil Is extremely sensitive. 
Hones consist of earthy or saline iiiatters. 
(W 7 tier cent , and uiiinml matter, almost 
wholly gelatine, 3 iH*r cent The earthy 
matter gives them their solidity, and con- 
sists of jdiosphateof lime, with u small pur- 


I pliospk 

inagiiesiH iiones of cattle and other ani- 
mals are extensively used in the arts in 
forming handles for knives, and for various 
otlier purposes I'tiey aiv also employetl us 
a manure for dry soils, with the very Iwst 
etfeet, beiug ground to dust, bruised, or 
broken into small fragments in mills, or 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. Tlie great 
utility of liones as a manure consists in the 
phosphate of lime they supply to the soil. — 


2. A sort ot bobbin mode ot a trotter-bone, 
tor weaving lace.— 3. pt. Dice. [Slang or 
colloq.] 

He felt a little odd when he tint rattled the bmes. 

Disraeli, 

4. pi. Pieces ot bone held between the fin- 
gers of each hand, somewhat after the man- 
ner ot Spanish castanets, and struck toge- 
ther in time to music of the negro minstrel 
tyjie. 

Peter rolling about in the chair like a serenader 
playing ' the bones' Mayhttv. 

6. pi. The person in a hand ot negro min- 
strels who performs with the bones. 

There were five of them— Pell was bones. Mayheu/. 
6. See BoNE-ACR. — Bow of contention, a 
subject of dispute and rivalry, probably 
from tlie mamier in which dogs quarrel 
over a bone. 

Sardinia was one of the chief bofies qf rontenttOH 
between licnoa and Pisa. Brougham. 

— To he upon the hones qf, to attack. (Kare 
and vulgar.] 

Puss liad A inontirs mind to be upon the bones of 
liiiii, but was nut willing to pick a quarrel 

Str K Uhsttange 

—To make no bones, to make 110 scrupie: 
a nietuiibor taken from u dog, wdio greedily 
swallows meat, bones included [how only 
colloq j 

Perjury will easily dowiie with linn that Iiatli pnade 
no bones of iiiurtlier Bp Hall. 

—To have a hone to pick with one, to liuve 
an unpleaHant mutter to settle with him 
Bone (bon), V t. pret A pp. boned; ppr. Aoii- 
ing. 1 'J’o take out bones from tlie flesh, 
as in cookery.-- 2 To put whalebone into 
stays — 3. 'J'o seize ; to make off with, as a 
dog makes off with a bone; to get poRScssion 
of, to appropriate; to steal ‘ Why you were 
living here, and what you had boned, and 
will! you honed it from, wasn’t it?' Dickens 
[Slang 1 

Bone, Bom (bon, born), v t. To take the 
level of any objeet, as a pieci* of land, a W'lill, 
(‘urpentry work, and the like, by means of 
an instrument See Boning 
Bone,t 71 Hoon Chaucer. 

Bone-ace (bon'as). n A game at cards, in 
w hieh lie who has the liigliust card turned 
lip to him wins tlie bone- that is, one half 
tile stake 

Bone-ache (bOu'uk), 71 J'am in tlie bones. 
Bone-ash (iKin'ash), n. Bone-eartii (wliich 
see) 

Bone-bed,BrlBtol Bone-bed (bon'iied.bris'- 

tol boii'lied), n One of tlie top beds of the 
trills fonnniion. so named from its locality, 
and from its ladiig composed of fragments 
of teetii and small bones, scales, eoproliies, 
Ac ,of extimd animals, csiiceiully fishes ami 
sauriuiis Similar bone-breeeias are found 
in tlie carboniferous limestone near Clifton 
and at Armugli, as well us in the upper Silu- 
rmii (J.udlow) roek^ of Wales 
Bone-hlaCk (lion'lduk), n. Animal ehar- 
eoul; the black earbomiceoiis substunee into 
whieb liniieK are. converted by ealeinatlon 
in elose vessels This kind of chnreout is 
applied to deprive x'nrious solutions, parti- 
cularly syrups, of tlieir colouring matters, 
ami to furnisli a black pigment 
Bone-breccia (bon'ltre-elii-n). n. In geol a 
eoiiglonierute of fragments of bones and 
limestone, cemented into a rock by a red 
ealeareous eoiieivtioii, and found in Inter 
tertiary bom* eiueriis, as at Gibraltar, Niee, 
Ac., and in several caves in Kiiglaiid 
Bone-brown (bdirbroiiii). n. a brown pig- 
ment prodiiecHl by roasting bones or ivory 
till the> become of a brown colour through- 
out 

Bone-cartilage 0 ><>ii'kur-ti-laj), 71. in phy- 
snd same UHOssein 

Boned (bond), p. and a 1 Having bones: 
used 111 composition; as. liigh-boiiea; strong- 
boned — 2 Dtqirivcd ot iioties ; as, a bowd 
fowl 

Bone-dog (bon'dog), 71 . South England name 
for the lucked dng-flsh (Acanihuis vulgaris}. 
Bone-dust (lidirdust), n. Bones ground to 
dust for manure See Bone 
Bone-earth (lidir^rth). n. The earthy or 
mineral residue of bones which have been 
calcined so as to destroy the animal matter 
and carbon It is a white, porous, and 
friable substance, composed chiefly of phos- 
phate of lime, and is used by assayers as the 
material for cupels and other puriMises. 
Bonellret 0M'>n'fir), n. Same as Bonfire 
Bonelaoe (bOn'las), ti. A lace made of linen 
thread, so called because made originally 
with bobbins of bone. 


Fkte, Mr, fat, fgU; ]u4. met. hCr; pine, phi; udte, not, move; tObe, tub, bpU; oU. pound; h. Sc. abune; f, 8c. fey. 
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B Without bones; want- 
ing Itonea ‘ His boneless guiiis ’ Shak. 

ItonA-nuunure (bdii'ina-niir). n Manure 
consisting of bones ground to dust, broken 
in small pieces, or dissolved in sulphuric 
acid See Bonk. 

Bone-mill (lion'inil). u. A mill for grinding 
or bruising bones. 

Bone-niPil^re (bon'nip-L^r%), v pi. A strong 
forceps with L'utting <*dgcs touching each 
othor, to cut otf bone siihuttu's and carti- 
lages. 

Bone-set (bbu'set). v.t. prot A p)) boiu> ttet; 
ppr, hone-setfinfi 'I’o set. as a dislocated or 
broken bone Wiseinuu 

Bone-set (bbn'set),» A plant , tlio thorough- 
wort (/I'/ipotoriitoi per/oliaftnii). Sec Kui'A- 
TOKIUM 

Bone-setter (bou'set-Or), n (tne wlntse oc- 
cupation IS to set broken ami dislocated 
bones 

Bone-setting (bon'set-ing), n The art or 
liractice of setting bones 

Bone-spavin (bon'hpav-in). n A bony ex- 
crescence or hard swelling on the inside of 
the hock of a horse's leg: usually cured 
by blistering and tiring, or caustii- Idisters. 

Bone-spirit (bbn'siur-it), n ('riidt* aiiirno- 
niacal Iiiiuor containing various sulistanccb, 
oiitained in the process of inaniitacturing 
charcoal from bones. 

Bcmetta (bo-uet'ta), n. Same us Itnnito. 

Bonfire tuon'flr), u. [Formerly bone-fire^ 
bane-fire (the latter cs]) in Scotland), and 
meaning literally a tire in which bones 
are burned, a funeral pile, or the like ] l.t 
A funeral pile or tire for liuriiing ct»rpsea - 
*J A fire for burning heretics, criminals, or 
anything regarded us noxious or worthless. 
•'I'he everlasting bonfire.' Shak a Any 
great tire made in the open air whether in 
coninienioration or in honourof some event, 
or for aniusemeiit ; a tire inaile as an ex- 
]ircssion of j«»y ‘ Ring ye tlie iiclls . and 
bonfires make all day Spenser. ‘ Some to 
dunce, some to make bonfires ’ Shak 

Bongar (bon'gnr), n Thi' rock-snake of In 
dia, a venoinouh snake of the gen ns Ihui- 
garits 

Bongraoet (bon'gnis), n (Fr bonne and 
yniee | A bonnet or jirojecting hat to pro- 
tect the(‘otnpIexion, a cover lor Hit* face to 
prevent sun burning 

Mv f.tte i*as s])ciilcd for want of a t'oueriut whfn 
1 «<is yuun^ III, Hi t*" // 

Bonhomie (bo-no- me), a (Fr | («ood-naturc 

Boniface (bon'i-fas). n [The name of the 
landlord in Fart|uhar’a Hemtr’ Sfrafanetn ] 
A sleek, jolly, good-natured landlord or inn- 
keener 

Boniformt (bon'i form), a | L bonus, good, 
and forma, form.] Of a good form or na 
tiirc 

Knowledge and truth ina) likrwisr hoth 1>(* s.iid to 
ho hon^fotm things « udivtnth 

Boniiyt (bon'i-fi), r i |Fr hnnifier, fnmi L 
bonus, gootl. and fucio, tti make | I’o con 
vert into got»d. ‘T(» bonify evils’ Cud- 
worth 

Boning. Borning (boiTing. boni'ing), n 

I F'roni Fr borne, tl Fr bonne, u lioiiinl or 
imit, barner, to set boundaries to; wJiencc 
E bound, a limit, and boi/m.] In build hty, 
Ac , the act or art of making a level or plain 
surface by the guidance of the eye Joinci’s 
and masons 'try up’ their work hy honing 
with two straight-edges, which tleterniino 
whether the surface he twisted tir a filane 
Surveyors and urcliitects perform the ojiera- 
tioii by means of poles, culled bonuuj or hom- 
iny rods s „ up at certain ilistaiiccs 'I’liese 
are adjusted to the required line hy looking 
along their vertical surfaces (lardeiiers 
also employ a similar simple implement in 
laying out grounds, to guide them in making 
the surface level or of regular slope. 

BonitO (bo-ne'to), n. |Sp j A name of seve- 
ral acantliopterygious fishes, family Sconi- 
beridfc One of these is Thynnus pela my s, 
the strified-bellicd tunny, euminou in tro]H- 
cal seas, 2^ feet long, and one f>f tlie fishes 
which pursue the flying-fish It is of a steel 
blue colour, with whitish belly. 

Bon-mot (boh-mo), n. [Fr bon, good, and 
a word. ] A witticism; a witty repartee 
Boimaile (bon'al-li. bon'al), n 
iFr bon, good, and alter, to go ] A parting- 
L'Up with a friend in earnest of wishing him 
a prosperous journey I. Scotch J 
Bonne (Iwm), n. [Fr ] A nnrsi* . a nursery 
governess 

Bonne-bouche (bon-liosh), n [ Fr bonne, 
feiii of bon, good, and boitiehe, a mouth.] A 
delicate morsel or mouthful; a tid bit 


ch, chain; 
VoL I. 


Bonnet (hon'netx H. i Fr. bonnet, Vr boneta, 
Catal. bonet, Sp Pg. boneie, L.li bonetus, 
boneta, originally a sort of stuff so called.] 
1. A covering for the head woni hy men ; 
a cap ‘I'liiids and lumnets waving high.' 
Sir H'. Sotdt 2 A covering for the head 
worn hy women, and distmguishcd from a 
hat hy certain siiiull details which vary end- 
lessly according to the fashion - 3 In fort. 
a small work with two faces, having only a 
parallel with two rows of palisades about 
10 or 12 feet distant. fTencmlly it is raised 
ahoxe the salient angle of the counterscarp, 
and comm tinicates with thecovemi way.— 
lion net d prPtre. or priest’s bonnet, an out- 
work hax mg at the head ihi*ee salient angles 
and tw«i inwards. (Called also Swallow-tail. 
4 Sant an addition to a sail, or an luhli- 
tional part hu‘ed to the foot of a sail, in 
small vessels and in moderate winds. -- [*. A 
cast-iron plate to eover the openings in the 
valve-chambers of a piitn|i. 0 A frame of 
wire-netting over the ehininey of a locomo- 
tive engine to prevent the escape of sparks: 
chiefly used in AnnTicu for w'ood-huming 
engines - 7. A cover <if plaie-iron ])hiced 
over the head of a miner us a protection 
against anything falling down the shaft. - 
8 A cowl «ir wiiul-cap f<ir a ehininey, a homl 
for ventilation 1». A decoy ; u pivtcndcd 
playerntagaiuing-tahlc. oi bidder at an auc- 
tion, t<i hue othei-s to play or buy: so called 
because they lionnet or blind tlie eyes of the 
victims 

\\ hen .1 str.ingcr .tp|te.irs the jrenerally wins 

To hare n yreen bonnet, to have failed in 
trade 

Bonnet (hon'net). r 1 To force the hat over 
the eyes of, mth the view of niohhmg or 
hnstliiig 

X un .tri' .1 (hiMfuI .'imt .iirt-t tiotnttc* little boy to t nine 
.1 /•(>/, *<!•//// >onr l.itiu-r in his oM .ij.;* lUtket, \ 

Bonnet (hon'iiet). e I To pull oil the hoii 
net; to make obeisance Shuk 
Bonneted ( b<iii'net-(Ml >, a. W caring a bon 
net, or furnished with a bonnet in luiy of the 
senses of tlmt woni 

Bonneter <hoii'neU’»r). n one wlio induces 
aiioth(‘r to gaiiihle |Slnng.J 

Bonnet-fluke (hon'net-tluk), n Tin* Scobdi 
name for the lirill (Vieuronectes rhombut>) 
See Bui Lb 

Bonnet-lalrd (hon'net-lurd), n Om* xxho 
farms his oxxn property, a yeoman , a free 
hiddei A lung word or hit o’ learmiiu 
that our farmers and honuet-latrds canna' 
sac weel follow ’ Str II', Se<dt (Scoteh | 

Bonnet-limpet (hon'net lim pet ). n 'i'h(> 
naiiit* of the x’urious siktIch of shells of the 
family ( 'alyptrieitlie, xvhich are foiiinl ad 
heriiig to htoiie.s and shells 
Bonnet-macaque (bon'net ma-kak), n A 
monkey (Macaeus siineus), a native of Ben- 
gal and Oeylon, and xiell known in Britain 
from its constitution eiiahliiig it to endure 
our climate, it receives its iiaine from the 
)ieculiar arniugemeiit of the hairs on the 
erowii of its head, wdiieh seem to form a 
kind of cap or hoiiiiet Its geiterul colour 
IS a somewhat bright olive-gray, and the 
skin of the face is of a leathery flesh colour, 
('ailed also Munya 

Bonnet-pepper (hon'net-pep-f'r), n A Bpe- 
eies of ('apsicuiii or (fiiiiiea fiejiper 

Bonnet-piece (lK>ii'iiet-jies). n A gohl coin 
of ,f allies V of Scotland, the king s head on 
whicli weal’s a iMumet 

Bonnet-rouge (Ijon-no-roxh), u [Fr . lit 
red cap ) A red repuhliciiii : so iiaineii he- 
caiise a red cap was assumed as a distiii- 
guishing mark tiy the leaders of the first 
French revolution 

Bonnlbel (hon'm hel), n. |Fr. bonne el belle, 
good and beautiful | A handsome giil 
Speiuwr 

BonnUaset (bon'ni-las).n [lionny ami lass J 
A heaiitiful girl. 

As till hfomiiaxst passed by. 

She me willi i;l.iuiic iii(; eye Spinier 

Bonnily (hon'id-li). ado (See Bonny ] 

1 Hundsofiiely ; prettily, neatly, iiieely 
(Scotch. ) -2 t Gaily, merrily. 

Bonnlne88(l^*n'ni-nes),n i ilanilsoinenesK, 
prettiiiess; beauty [Scotch J- 2 t (fuiety, 
hlitlieiiess 

Bonny (hon'ni), a. ( Doutitfnily derived from 
Fr bonne, good; more probably allied to G. 
hohnen, to rub smooth, to isdish. 1 1 Hand- 
some , heautiful ; fan or jdeasant to haik 
upon, pretty: fine ‘Till bonny Susan Bi>ed 
across the plain ’ flay iOhsfilete or Scotch ] 

2 t Gay, merry, froliesoine: cheerful; blithe 

1 lien sigli not so, but let them ao. 

And be you biytlic and Nfnny Jthak 


6h, Sc lorh; g, go; j.job; ft. Fr. tow; ng, ving; Til, fAeii; th. tAin; 


[This word is often used ironically In Scotch, 
in the same way us the English fine or 
pretty 

\ e’ll see tiu- toim intill a steer (stir or hulilnib) 
« « ./ A\y>J 

Bonny, Bonney (hon'ni), n. In mininy, a 
distinct bed of ore coininiinicnting witli no 
vein, and (littering from a sipiat in being 
round, wiiereas a siiuat is flat 
Bonny -dabber ( hon'ni-klah-Cir). ». [Ir. 
btttne, milk, and elahar, mud.] Milk tlmt 
is turned or Ikh oiiic thick in the process of 
souring \N rittcn also lionny-clapper. ' To 
drink such hnUlcrdush or bonny-clabber.' U. 
Jonson 

Bonspiel, Bon8pell(hon'spc1, bon'spel), n 
irrtibahly the same word as Dan. Inmdespil, 
a rustic game, from bonde, a peasant, a rustic 
(A Sax hondu), and spil, G. stnel, a game ] 
A iinitch iietwecii two ojqioBitc parties, as 
two parishes, at archery, golf, curling on 
tlie ice, Ac. . now generally applied to the 
last-mentioned game [Seoteli J 
Bonte-bOC (bon'te-hok), n. |D fmwf, spotted, 
and bok, a buck ] The Damalts pyyarya of 
('n]>e Colony, one of the Antilopidie 
Bonten (hon'ten). w. A narrow woolh'ii stniT 
Bontia (hon'shi-ii), n (III honour of .1. Jlont, 
a Ibitch physician j A genus of plants, the 
wild olive of Burbadoes 
Bon-ton (l»ofi-tofi). w | Fr 1 The style of 
Iiersons in high life ; high mode or fusliion; 
iushioiiahle society 

Bonum-magnumlhon'iini-iiiiig'ninii), n. A 
H]>eeumor large plum. See M AdM'M-lioNrM 
Bonum Summum (hon um siini'miim) [L | 

Tile chief gooii. 

I his plir.isf lAoi/tf// iitntomoi) wiis i'iii|tliiyril liy 
•mruMU ,il p)iiliisii|i|it-rs m (Icnoti' tin- oli|i-i i, iii 
till prosn iilinii ,111(1 .itt.imtiu'iil o< uliiili the |irii> 
grrss, iKirniion, .mil h.(p|iiiii'ss i>l tiiiiii.oi briiiifs 
Kiiisist 1 lie prim ip.il iiiiiiiiiins loiucnuiig it lire 
Ht.iii'il l>y ( It iro III Ills tic.itisc Pe ftmbn\ 

/ irmwg 

Bonus (ho'iiiis), w (L flow WK, good I Some- 
thing of the nature of an lioiiorariiini ; a 
sum giviMi or paid over ami aliove what is 
retiuired to he paid. as. (w)a premium given 
for a loan, or for a charter or other privilegt* 
granted ton company (fi) An extra dividend 
or allowance to the shareliohh^rs of a Joint- 
stock coiiipanx . hohlers of insnraiice policies, 
Ac , out of arciimuhited profits (c) A sum 
fiaid, as to the agent of a eonipany or the 
eiqitainof uvesstd, ovei and above his siutetl 
]m,\. Ill proportion to tlie snecess of his 
ialioiirs. and as,< stiiiiulns to extra exertion; 
a boon 

Bon-viyant (htdi ve vafi), w |Fr frww, good, 
and rtrunf, ppr of eirre, I,, rirere, to live J 
A generous liver, ii ival companion. 

Bony (hon'i), a I Consist ini: of lioncH; full 
of bones, ]iertainiiig to hones 2 Having 
large or prominent lioiu*s, stout, strong 

lliirnnn; fur blmiil, />r»M . •'nul v,'-uiiit, iiiul 

Asii iiililiii).: wiilvi s III r 11:1111; liixips ill M I ml 

Unmiunt. 

Bonze (honx). n [A corruption of .lapaimse 
bonzo, a inoiis man ) Tin; European for a 
priest of the religion of Fo or Buddha in 
Eastern Asia, particularly in ( Miina, Biinnah, 
Toii(|iiiii. Cochin Cliiiia, and .lapuii The 
honxes live togi’ther in monasterios in a 
state of celihai-y, somewliiit after the man- 
ner of monks of the Roman < !uth(die Church, 
the laity, for whose sins Uu'y pray and do 
penanee, siiiiportiiig tliein hy riidownieiitM 
and alms There arc also female honxes, 
wliose iiosition in analogous to that of iiuiis 
ill the Roman Cafliolit Chiireh 
Booby (ho'hi), n llTohuhly from root of 
babe, an infant; cornp also G bnbe, a hoy; 
Sp boho, a fool, and also the bird called the 
hoohy I 1. A diinee, a stupid fellow; a 
liihiicr 

WIkmi i»I(iws riisiit tlirii lirc.ik tim .irm of loil, 

Ami riistn ends Iht f/oobirx' I •mil ( robbr 

2 A name given to one or two birds of the 
gannet giuiiis (iSula), and moie especially to 
the SulnfuseM, which is upjiarently so stupid 
as to allow itself to he knocked on the head 
hy a stick or caught hy the hand 1 1 is found 
in most of the wanner latitudes settled 
upon the islaiMls and rocky shores, and 
catching flsli all day for the lieiielit of the 
frigate- lii ids xxho attack and roh it. It is 
2(( feet long, brown atiove and whitish- 
hrown heiieuth The true cause of its ap- 
parent stiijiidity is pndiahly its inability to 
rise, on account of the shorinesH of its legs 
and great length of its wings 
Booby (ho'hi). a Having the characicristies 
of a hoohy ; after the manner of a hoohy 

lie burned he. finders and to cool thetn lie Mpiiiied. 
tlirin III Ills booby Lishion to Ins mouth. / amb 

w. trig; wh. whig; xh, a 4 ure — See KXY. 
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BooInr-liatCh (bo'l>i-hach), n. Naut. a 
•mailer kind of companion in iitie for mer- 
chant-vesselB’ half-decks, and lifting olf in 
one piece. 

Boofey-liat (l>d'i>i-iiiii), n [From b»aby~ 
ha fen.] A kind of liooded sleigh, [ignited 
states J 

Booby- hatch (lM>1ii-huch), n. a clumsy 
ill-contrived covered carriage or seat usc<i 
in the east part of England 

Boobyllh (Idi'hi-ish), a. Like u liooby, silly; 
stupid. 

Bood, Bold (bud, biid). <3ontraotioiis for 
Behoved [Hcntch ] 

Boodh, Buddh (bud), n. Hee UUDDIlA. 

Boodhiim, n. Hee BUPD1II8M. 

Boodhlft, n. Hee Rupphikt 

Boody (bo'di), v.i (Fr. hituder, to jKtnt or 
sulk.] To look angry or gruff 

Come, don't hoody with me, don't ho .tnery 

Troll itff 

Book (buk). n fTho words honk and brech 
are regarded as originally one and f he same: 
comp A Sax />()<;. pi o^c. a liook, also a 
iNMich-trec, feel b6k, a book, and a tieecli. 
Ran. hfto, a laiok. oimI boeeh-mast. tMtff, a 
beech: Ii hnek, a iMiok, bttek, bevk, a Itoech; 
ff fmeh, a book, buehr. a beech; Hlav biikva, 
n book, bilk, a beech Reocheii tablets or 
])ieees of iN'eeli iiark pn)haltly fonned the 
original books of the Teutonic nations; 
eoriip li Wter, liurk, and also a hook, <lr 
hdiloH, the inner bark of the papyrus, paper, 
a hook. I 1 A number of sheets of paper or 
other material bound ttigether on etlge, 
blank, written, or printed: a volume, 2 A 
literary coin position, written or iirinted ; a 
treatise 

A Ktiod I’lMlt IS llir* iirccioiis lili* tihwid nf .i niaster- 
spirit i‘iiitialiit«‘it ami treasured up nii purpose to •! life 
licyiiiid life Mtl/oii 

:i Hjieciflcally, the Hilde. 

Wlici 1,111 Cl VC <111 oath T When IS .1 /‘CKiH S/irt/* 

4. A particular part of a literary composi- 
tion : a division of a subject in the same 
volume, b That in which something is en- 
rolled tir preserved; a register or record; as, 
the book of Natinv; the Wd' of Fate 

I h,ivr liccii the Atni/t of his {{ood ,icts Sba/t. 

(1 In com a voluim* or collection of sheets 
ill which accounts are kept, a register of 
deiils ami credits, receiptsaiid expenditures, 
itre 7 1 Any writing or paper. 

Il\ llitit liiuc will oul Ifool lit drawn ( I'criiis of 
.iKicciiieiil ) S/«iX‘ 

A 1>>hU * <» r.ui‘ on, • (I'.ipcr , oiit,tiiiiiiu the 

or.ii Ic of lupitcr ) 

8 111 brttinji, nioiv especially on hors(«-rnces, 
an arraiigemeiit of liets itMiorded in a book; 
a list of bets by a professional butter made 
against the success of a niiinber of horses, 
and so culciilati'd that the liookmuker has a 
strong chance of winning something what- 
ever the result lu*; us, to make a Imok; a 
a; 1(KK) fiooA- See Hook MAKKK \i liiir/oNf, 
the first six tricks taken by either party. In 
one'x bvokH. in kind remembrance, m favour 

I w.is so iiiiii h lo lit\ t>oot\ that at his ilcr.is,' he 
Icll UK Ills i.iiiip .iifiliioti 

Without book, (rr) by iiieiiiory ; without 
reaiilng; without notes; as, a sermon w’as ' 
<leli%enMl without book (b) Without autho 
rity . as, a man asserts without book To \ 
hriiuj to hitok, to make give an account i 
To by luMtk, to speak with minute j 

exactness 

BOOktl'Uk). c f 1 To eiilci , write, or register 
ill a liook. * Let it tie btHtkvd with the rest 
of this tlay's deeds ' Shak 2 To secim* a i 
place (or beforehand by payment, to take i 
a ticket for; as, to tumk a seat in a theatre ' 
or ill a conveyance , to IumK- one's self for j 
Loiitlon ; also used intransitively: as, to I 
book for London.- it 'I'opiiy and arrange for 
the transmission of ; as, to tnwk goods to a 
place. The pp. bwtked, is often eolloouially ■ 
usimI for destined, boniid, ceitain. ' Booked 
for the doctor. />r Quincey i 

Book-ACOOUnt (buk'ak-kount>. u An ae 
count or register of debt or credit in a book. 
mores}M*eilically, in book-keeping by double 
entry, an accoiiiit under an imiK'rsonal head- 
ing. an account showing tlie trunsiietions of 
a nien'tiant in reganl to some )>nrt<ienlai' 
comiuoditx or branch of trade, not as re 
ferrt'd to a iwrsoii with whom they may 
have been effeeti'd . thus, necniints under 
the heads of 'Stoek,' * Cotton,’ 'Iron,' 'Ship 
Hereules.' or the like, are hook-aceoHUte, as 
opposed to fterttonal accounts 

Bookbinder tbuk'bind-Or). n one whose 
ooeuiiiition is to tdnd biniks 

Bookblndery ( i»nk'iiiiid-t'r-i ). n a place 
whert> books arc bound 


Fkte. fitr, fat, fgll: me. met, hAr*. piiu 


BookUndlng O^ttk'ldnd-ing). n. The act or 
I practice of binding books; or of sewing the 
i sheets and covering them with leather or 
other materiaL 

Book-canyaiMr (bnk^kan-vas-^r), n. A 
person who solicits orders for Ihioks, most 
frequently for hooks published in parts or 
numliers 

Book-case (bukicaskn. A case with shelves, 
i and commonly dmirs, for holding liooks 
Book-collector (bwk'koMekt-6r). n. One 
who collects iMKiks, especially rare and flue 
editions; a bibliophile. 

Book-debt ( buk Met), u A debt standing 
against a iiersoii in an account-lwiok. 
Book-deliverer 0»wk'de-liv-^r.6r),M. A per- 
son who delivers the volumes or numliers 
of serial laioks to the parties who have sub- 
st'rilied for tliemas purchasers, and receives 
payment for the same. 

Bookery (i>lik'6r-i), n. l. a collection of 
bfMiks - 2. Passion for books. Quart. Rev. 
(In both uses rare ] 

Book-ftir (buk'far). n. A fair or market for 
iKioks. The most noted book-Jair» ai'e those 
of Leipzig, whieh occur at Easter and 
Michaelmas, at which, however, many other 
objects of commerce are likewise disposed 
of. 

Book-formed OnikTormd), a. Having the 
mind trained or fonneii by the study of 
books; imbued with learning. |Rare ) 

With rvery table-wit and hook-Jormfd s.'urc 

7 H,txllu. 

Bookfolt (buk'ful), a Full of notions 
gleaned from books; crowiled with iindi- 
gosted learning ‘The bmkful blockhead 
ignorantly read.’ Pojie. 

Bookfolt (bukTul). n. As much as a book 
contains Cowper 

Book-hOldert(bu k'lidld-t'^i), n Tlie prompter 
at a theatre Beau <1- Ff. 

Book-hunter (bukTiiiiit-i'’‘r), u. An eager 
collector of books; especially one who fit*- 
qiients old iMMik-shops. stalls, biMik-siiles, in 
search of old and mrt> books aiitl editions ; 
a bibliomaniac. 

BooklXig-offloo (bukTiig-of-fls), n An ofllce 
where passengers receive tickets for convey- 
ance by ruilw'iiy tir other means of transit. 
Bookiail(bqk'ish), a Given to reading, fond 
of stiKly; more acquaiiiteii with liooks than 
with men; learned from books ‘ A bookieh 
man * Addison. 'Bttokish skill ' Bp. Hall 
Bookishly OHlk'ish-li). adn. In the way of 
iHiing addicUal to books or much reading 
* Hho was bookishly given ' Ld Thurlme. 

I Rare ] 

Bookishness OYukMsh-nes), 9t. Addictodness 
to tKioks; fondness for study. 

Book-keeper (bpk'kep-6r), n One who 
keeps accounts: the ofticcr who hiui the 
cliarge of keeping the books ami accoiiuts 
in a puiilic oflicc. 

Book-keeping 0»Rk'kep-i«R). «• Tlie art of 
n'cording incri'antile transactions in a ragii- 
lar Olid systematic manner; the art of keep- ; 
Ing uceuuuts in such a manner as to give a j 
licnnanent record of business transactions, ' 
so tliat at any time the true state or history J 
of tine’s iHicuniary alTuirs and mercantile j 
dealings may la* exhibited. IToiasrly kept | 
btKiks must show what a jiersoii has, what 
he owes, and wliat is owing to him, ns well 
ns what sums he has reeeiveil unci paid, 
what losses he has incurred, A'c Hooks an? 
kept ncH'oiding to one of twoelilef methods, 
book-keeping by and liook-koepiug l>y 
double entry Tlie former is more simple 
and less iH'rfect tlian the latter, and is now 
eliielly used in retail biisiiiesscs only. The 
only book essential to it is a ledger, con- 
taining accounts iiinior tin* nann*H of the 
parties with whom the trader deals, debts 
incnrivd iielng eiiteml to the credit of tin* 
party to wlioni they are owing, debts dm* 
to the trader lielng entered in like manner 
to tile ilebit of the party owing them, and 
each entr> apiHuirlng only onee on one side 
or othcM- of an aeeount Hook-keeping liy 
double entry, which originated in Ital}, is 
more eortiplic’ated. Imi gives a much more 
full and accurate aeeount of the historical 
details of a business The essential feature 
of the s>8teui consists in adopting, in addi- 
tion to the persotial iu*eountsuf debtoraund 
ert'ditors in the ledger, a series of wliat are 
called btHik-aeeoitnts. which are systemutie 
records of particular classes of traiisiictioiis 
in tin* fonn of aecoiiiits having both a debtor 
and a creditor aide These iHHtk-uec'oiiiits 
are liased on the prineipU* that all money 
and nrtieles reeeivetl InH’ome deidors to 
him from whom or that for wiiieti tliey are 

. pin: not. note, move; tul>e. tub. bull: 


received, and, on the other hand, all those 
who receive money or goods from ua become 
debtors to cash or to the goodi. In this 
way every transaction is entered in the 
ledger on the creditor side of one account 
. and on the debtor side of another. The 
I books used in double entry vary in numbw 
I and arrangement according to the nature 
of the business and the manner of recording 
I the facts. I'ransactions as they take place 
from day to day are generally recorded in 
i such books as the stock-booic, cash-book, 

! hill-book, invoice-book, sales-book, or they 
may all be recorded in order in a waste-book 
or day-lYook. Upon these books or addi- 
tional documents are based the Journal and 
ledger. The former contains a periodical 
abstract of all the transactions recorded in 
the subordinate books or in documents not 
entered in these, classifled into debits and 
credits, while the latter contains an abstract 
of all the entries made in the former, classi- 
fled under the heads of their respective 
accounts. 

Book-knowledge (bukMoi-ej). n. Know- 
ledge gained by reading books, in distinction 
from knowledge obtained from observation 
and experience. 

BooUaild, Bockland (bqkTand, bokland), 
n. In old English law, charter land, held 
by deed under certain rents and free-ser- 
vices, w'hich differed in no respect from free 
Boccage lands. This species of tenure has 
given rise to the modern freeholds. 
Book-leamed (buk'16ni-ed), a. Versed in 
books; acquainted with books and litera- 
ture; a term sometimes implying an ignor- 
ance of men or of the common concerns of 
life. 

Wti.itf'er theke Iwolt.lfarurd blockheads say, 

Suluii's the venest fool in .ill the play. Dryden. 

Book-learning (bukTArn-lng), n. Learning 
acquired by rending; acquaintance with 
books and literature ; sometimes implying 
want of practical knowledge. 

Neither does it so niiirh roqiiirr ln>oJl: learntttjp .ind 
scholarship us good natural sense, tiMlislinguish true 
and false I It ox net. 

BooklOBB (bpk^les), a. Without books: un- 
learned. ''J'he bookless, sauntering youth.' 
Somerville. (Rare ] 

Booklet (bqkTet), n. A little book. Eclec. 
Rev 

Book-lice, n pl. Hee BooK-LousE 
Book-llceneer (buk'li-sens-6r), n. One who 
licenses tiie publicutioii of books. 

Bookllng (bpk'ling), n. A small book. 

Trollope. 

Book-lonee (bqk'ious), n pi. Book-lioe 
(bukTis) One of n small family (I’soeida,*) 
of minute iieuropterous insects, distin- 
guished by having their tarsi composed of 
only two or three Joints, and their posterior 
wini^ smaller tlian their anterior. One 
species {Atropus pulsatoriiis), destitute of 
wings, is very destructive to old liooks, 
especially in damp situations, and to collec- 
tions of dried iilaiits, <fec 
Book-madneBB (buk'niad-nes). n A rage 
for possessing books; bililiomaiiiu 
l^OK-maker (buk'niak-^r), n. 1. One who 
writes and publishes books; especially, a 
compiler - 2. One who makes a ‘ book,’ as 
it is called, on a race; a professional better 
or layer of the odds. Hee following extract. 

Ill bettini; then* are two |>arties — one called 
•I.iyerN.' as the l>ooA‘-txotJtfrs arc termed, and the 
others 'Kiikers,' in wIiilIi clash may be included 
owners of iiorseh .is well .is the public. The iKtcker 
takes the odds which the l> 0 fil‘.molter layh against 
Si horsi*. the furiiier speculatiiii; upon the success ol 
the animal, the hitter uimii its defeat , ,ind taking the 
case of ( reinome for the Derby of iS;;*, just before 
the r.ue, the fiook-xoaJtrr vrnuki have laid i to i, or 
perh.ips y,iixjo to £, «x> against him. by w’htch trans- 
action. iflhe horse won. us he did, the backer would 
will /^iLw for risking /J to<i. .iiid the book-maker lose 
the /.icKX) whil h he risked to win the smaller sum 
At hrst sight this may ap|ienr an .ict of very ques- 
tioiMble policy on the (vart of the hytok-maker: but 
rea1l\ it is not so, because so tar from running a 
gre.iier risk th.in the bai kcr, he runs less, tnasniuch 
as It Is his plan to hiy the same amount (/^tooo) 
ag.iinst eserv horse in the race, and as there can be 
but one winner, he would in all proliabihty receive 
more th.in enough money from the many losers to 
i'.i\ th«* st.itcd sum of looo which the chances are 
no h.is hud against tlie one winner, whichever it is 
Fttg. A'«or 

Book-xnaklllg (bqk'mak-ing). n. 1. The 
practice of writing and publishing books ; 
tilt* act of compiling - 2 The act or prac- 
tice of making a ‘bmik ’ on a race. See ex- 
tract under HtniR-MAKKlc 
Bookman (bqk'man). n. A studious or 
leanied man; a scliobu*. 

Yon two are bookmen Can you tell by your wit 
What was a month old .it Cain's birth tfiat's not five 
weeks old .is yett AAoA 

oil, jKitiiid; u, Sc. abt/ue; y, 8c. tey. 
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Bodkmata 0>\lk'inat). 71. a school-fellow ; 
a fellow-Btudent. *The prince and his 
bookmatet.* Shak. 

Book-monger (buk'mung-g^r). n a dealer 
in books. 

BOOk-muilln (buk'muz-lin), n. A kind of 
flne transparent mnslin having a stitT or 
elastic finish : so called from being folded 
in book form. 

Book-oath (bnkm). n. An oath made on 
the book or Bible. Shak. 

Book-plate (hnk'plat . n a special label 
often with a person's name, stuck inside a 
book, to show its ownership. 

Book-post (buk'pAst), n. That arrangement 
in the post-oAce by which books, nrinted 
matter, and manuscripts left open at the ends 
are conveyed at a reduced rate of payment. 
Book-radk (buk'rak), n. A frame for sup- 
porting a liook and keeping it open. 
Book-scorpion (buk'skor-pl-oii). n A 
species of arachnidaii (Chelifer cannoules), 
order Adelarthrosmata, resembling a scor- 
pion without a tail, often found among old 
books I ts body is brownish red , and scarcely 
a line long. 

Bookseller (buk^sel-6r), n. One wliosc occu- 
pation is to sell books. 

Bookselling (buk'sel-iug). n. The luisiness 
of selling books. 

Book-Slide (buk'siid),n. Same as liwtk-tray 
Book-stall (buk'stfil). 71 . A stand or stall 
on which hooks are placed whicli are 
oifered for sale 

Book-stand (hnk'stand), 71 A stand or 
support to hold laioks for reading or refer- 
ence : also, a stand or frame for contaiiiing 
hooks oifered for sale on the streets I 

Book-Stone (buk'ston). n See BfHi.ioLiTE ; 
Book-store (huk'stor), 71. The comnion I 
term iii the United Htutes for a bookseller's 
shop. 

Book-trade (huk'trad). n 'J'hc buying and 
selling of hooks 

Book-tray (iMik'tra), 71. A board for h<ild- 
ing hooks, made generally of some cabinet 
wood, with sliding ends often richly orna- 
ineiited in sliver or oniiolu work Called 
also Book-ulide 

Book-worm (bukVc'nn), n. 1. A worm or 
mite that eats Indes in liooks Sec Cis. - 
2 A student closely addicted to study, also, , 
a reader witliout Judgment * These poring i 
bmk-wontm.' Tatler. j 

Booley 1 (boll), n. [Ir. biutUi, a cow-hoims < 
a dairy.] Bee BobRY. I 

Boom (bdm), n [A parallel form to hcnui, ; 
apparently directly from 1» boom, a tree, 
a pole, a beam, a bar, a rafter, Dan. fmm, 
a rail or bar] 1. A long pole or spar run ' 
out from various parts of a shi]i or other , 
vessel for the purpose of extending the 
bottom of particular sails; us, the jib- ' 
Aoom. studding-sail boom,mam-bmnn,fni\uirV' 
sail boom, Ac --2 A strong beam, or an 
iron chain or caldc, fastened to spars ex- 
tended across a river or the month of a 
harbour, to prevent an enemy’s Hliijis from 
passing A pole sot up us a mark to direct 
seamen Imw to keep the channel in shallow 
water - 4. pi. A space in a vessel's waist 
used for stowing tlie boats and spare spars 
Boom (horn), v.i (Apparently an imitative 
word; comp. D bottnnr, n drum; bimimrn, 
to drum; Sc. hum, an in fcawibec ; L horn 
buH, a humming sound Sec Bo.Mfi | 1 To 
make a sonorous, Indlow, humming, or 
droning sound 

At eve tl»f I’O'imefh 

Athwart llit- tliukr-t kmc Jeowstm 
Tlir vmni. .if the iiiuskcl-\ollcviii;; iiitu tlic 

far ctiiiin)' romns of the Chaiissc*' d -Viitiii ( niho 

2 Saut to move rapidly, us a shiii ninler a 
press of sail. ‘She comes boomiotj df»wn 
liefore it ’ Totten — To boom off, to simvc 
a boat or vessel away with spars 
Boom (bom), n A deep hollow noise, ns the 
roar of waves or tiie sound tif distant guns 
applied also to the C17 of the bittern and 
the buzz of the beetle 
There IS one in the i li.iiiilier, as in the CM\e, fur 
wlioni till- hffotn of the wave has no smiinT .md tin’ 
mart h of the tli-cp itu title / <'7ii / i ft ■;/ 

B00mag6(hom'nj). n Naot a tlnty levictl as 
a composition for harbour-dues, anchorage, 
and soundage. 

Boomorang (iKhn'e-rang), n A missile in 
atriimcnt used by the Australian ahorigines, 
both in war and’ ftir killing game It is of 
hard wood, about the size of a eoinmon 
reaping-hook, and the shape is a parabola 
One side is flat, the other is rounded, and it 
w brought to a hluntish edge The boom- 
erang is taken by riiie end, with tlie bulged 


aide downwards, and the convex edge for- ! 
ward, and thrown directly onward os if to ; 
hit some object standing SO yards in advance | 
Instead of going directly forward and there ! 
falling to the earth, it slowly asi'ends in the 1 
air, whirling round and round, till it nuichcs 



a considerable height, when it liegins to 
I'etrograde, and lliially it sweeps over the 
head of the thrower and falls behind him. 
A similar instrument was known to the 
ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, and is 
represented 111 their sculptures. 

Booming (liom'iiig), a. ftoaritig, like waves 
or distant guns; erying with a hollow note; 
as. the bftoming bittern. ‘The booming 
billow.* Pape. 

All night the bootutuff luiiiute gun 

ll.id licalcd .'ilniig the deep. Hetnuns 

Boom-iron (hom'i-f>n0, U Haut the name 
given to flat iron rings on the yards through 
which the studding sail Imhuiis traveiwi* in 
being rigged out or in. 

Boomkin (hoin'kinx n Suine ns liumkin. 
Boon (lam), 71 {.Same word us leel. bon, 
a re(|uest. a Ikioii, Dan ami Sw bon ; 
parallel forms 01*0 A Hax b^n, Icel turn, 
a prayer; from rmit of hui, loci, hiiijn, t«» 
pray] l.j A prayer; a }H!tiiion. * fhir 
king unto (hid imule his luton.' Minot 
• To gruunt her hoone ' Sjn’iuter — 2 'riiut 
which is a>»ked ; a favour; a grant; a heiie- 
fuction 

Voit<.|is.ir« me tm my meed lull one fiir look, 

A smaller th.iii this I cannot ,isk 

Hence A good; a lioiieflt; a blessing; 
a great privilege ‘The boon of religious 
freedom ’ Snlneg Smith 

Is till, the duty of ruk is? Are men m sm.h bUtioiis 
to give all that m.iy Ik .isked without regarilmg 
whether it he .1 ur 1 liam:? /iroo/^na>H 

Boon ( huii ), ft I .Norm Fr Imon, Fr. bm, 
from L bonmt, goo*l | 1 ] Kind; hoim- 
tiful ‘Nature boon' Milton - 2 <{a> ; 
merry; as, a boon coinpitiiion ‘Jocund 
and boon ' Milton 

Boon (lam), n fDael. and ir binmrh, 
coarse tt»w, from bun. stiihhlc.] The useless 
vegetable inuttor from dressed flux 
BOOPS (hfVopH), 71 ((Jr hoopie, ox-eycil 
boiiM, an ox, and opn, eye J 1 A gmius 
of ucHntho]>terygioiis flshes found in the 
Metliterrancaii, and in the seas of South 
America. 2 A pike-headed fliiiicr whale 
found ill the (ireciilaiid Seas, the Unhenop 
tera hoope 

Boor (I Kir), H. [A Sax ^c/o/r, acoimtry'inaii 
or fanner . D bin^r, a rustic tir funner ; 
(i baiter, a coiiiitryiiiaii, a (KNisaiit, from 
A Sax. leel fom. to dwell, to inhabit, 

to cultivate, D bouiven, C] hanen, to build, 
to cultivate. I A roiiiitryinaii , u ptaisaiit , 
a rustic, a clown; bciiec, one who i«« inde 
ill iminners and illiterate ‘The halats and 
the cuiiiiiiig of a htfor ’ Tharkernif 

Knave omr iiuMnl im more tliaii l.id . viil uii tli.in 
p(a-.mt. Aifir was mily a f.mmr. a val< i was Inil 
a scrviiu;-m.iii, a < hurl a strung fclhov /•fn h 

Boordt (hortl). 7 \t [Sec IkiAl:i>, to accost J 
T<i accost, to address 

Boord (burd), n A jest. [Old English ami 
Scotih. I See BoL’KP 

Boord,! w A border, a table ninverr 
Boord! (l»ord). r i To lie on. or run by, a 
bonier; to form a iMiutidiiry 

Till- stiilikiirm- Newrr who-* wafcjrs gray 
f.iir kilki-iiny .iiid Koss* piiiili b,’t'nl S/i-i/i*'#- 

Booriflll fbor'isli), a t'lownish. rustic awk 
ward 111 inaniiers; illiterate ‘A gross ami 
fuMirieh opinion ’ Mdtoii 
Boorishly (iKir'ish-ii). ado. In a clownish 
manner ‘LtmliH neither weak nor 

hooriehlg lobiist.' Fenton 
Boorishness (iKiriish nes), n. The state of 
lieiiig biNinsh ; clowiiishiieM ; rusticity , 
eoarseiieSH of matiiiers 
BoomOUSe (hor-no/'), » same as tiurnomv 
Boort (hort). 71 See Bokt 
Boose.! Bouse! (boz>. n (A. Hax hbH, Jeel. 
btlHH, Dan. baae, a Ikiom;.] A stall or inelus- 
lire for cattle. [Provincial English.] 


: Boose, Bouse (b6z),r.i. [D. duizen, to drink 
; largely, to gulp; Swiss bauMUk] To drink 
I largely; to guzzle liquor. Written also 
! Booze, Bonze. 

I Booser (huz'tir), u. One who guzzles liquor: 
a tippler: a di-unkard. 

Boost (host), a f To lift or raise by pushing; 
t^i imsh up. [ A cuninion vulgar wont in 
New England ] 

Boost,! II Pride; boasting Chaucer 
Boosy, Bousy (iNiz'i). a. A little intoxicated; 
merry witli fn|uor Kimfeleg [Colhiq ] 
Boot (hot), n. I A Snk. b6t, reparation, 
anieiids; Icel bdt, remedy, impnivenient, 
amends; Goth. b6ta, advantage; same root 
as in better, hete, to mend (a tlni).] Profit: 
gain ; advantage ; Unit which is given to 
make the cxehaiigi' equal, or to snpidy the 
deflcieiicy of value in one of the things ex- 
changed ‘Next her son, our soul's best 
boot . ' Wordewortk 

I'll give you I'll give you three fur one. 

—To hoot [A. Sax m-Mh'J, ill addition to; 
over and aliove, liesides; a coni]»ciisatioii 
for tlie difference of value between things 
bartered; as, 1 will give my house for yours 
with AilOO to boot. 

llek'ii to LlMiigc would give <ui eye /a AW. 

Boot (hut), V t. 1 To profit; to advantage; 
to avail . ill this sense used often iinpersuti- 
ally ; as, it bootn us little; wliat hootii itf 
What biht/s the reg.il circle on his head? /V/r. 
W hat siilMliied 

To c h.inge like this a miml so Tar imbued 
U ith scum o: men it little bitt/i to know Myron 

2.! To prt'seiit into the liargaiii ; to enrich ; 
to heiietit. 

Ami I will biWi tliec with that gift beside .S'hrtt 

Boot! (hoi), n (See D(N)T\ ] Sptill; ]>lutider. 
‘Villains thiii make /aioMif all men.' Bean 
.( FI. 

Boot (hot). H. [Fr botte, a butt, ami also a 
iMiot. from resemblance in slnipc. See lli'TT ] 

I A (‘overing for tlie leg and fool; an article 
of dress, generally of leather, covering the 
foot and extending to a greater or less dis- 
tance lip th(‘ leg 2 An instnimeiii of tor- 
ture made of iron, or a eomiiimitioii of irmi 
uiul wootl. fastened on to the leg, between 
whieli and the 
iMiot wedg(‘s 
wert| mtroiliie- 

pe.ated filows 
^ *T mallet, 

K| eriish botii 

muscles and 

of this fonn 
torture was 

^ confession of 

' giilH from an 
accused per- 
■| i.rtnrc with llw lloiit SOU TlielKlOtS 

and tliuiiili- 
Hcrew w’crc tlic special Scotcli instruments 
of torture A iiiiieh milder variety was a 
lioot or hiiskin, made wet and drawn upon 
tlic legs iiinl then dried by the tire, so as to 
contniet and squeeze tlic legs 

'1 hi- Si lilllsll 1'MVy ( until ll )l it pnwr-r In pill St,l|i 
priHOiii'rs III till- i|iir-slii>ii Iliil ilu- sight w.is so 
rirc.iilltil til'll. >is -iiMiii IIS lilt' appc.in-ii, r vt-ti 

till III survik* mil liaril hvarti-il 1 ouriu rs hasliMinl 
out Ilf ihi- (li.imlii*r Moinuloy 

:i A covering for a horse's foot used while 
tlie animal is in stalile 4 A liux covcrcii 
with leutlier at either end of a coacli in 
modern tiiiics nseii for luggage, tliongli for 
inerly the best iiasseiigcrs used to lie con- 
veyed in the boot or I/oo/h 
Ills f o.u h 1 c-iiig tiiiiii , In laijsclh liiiii to b»- I, ml 
viflly, .mil so 111- III mil bool .iii<l tin two < liirtirg«-oiiv 
I III thi'iiilii r, they drive .iw.iytotln vi rv in xt (oiintry 
i house jTo/tf/ A'fymmlf 

b An apron or leathern cover for a gig or 
other carriage to dcfcml persoiis from rain 
and mild - To put theboutHim thexenmij leg. 
tfi give credit or blame to tlie wrong parts . 
to make u mistake Sly buute, a cunning, 
artful pi-iHon Clnmny bnnhi, an uwkwarii, 
cureless |K*rH<in. ‘You’re the most creasing 
and tumbling elu7HHy bimte of a packet 
Ihrhrne 

Boot (lull), c i To pul iloots on 
Boot-cat^er! (iMirkach-^-n, n The person 
at an iim whose liiisiness is to ]mll off lioois 
and clean them ; a hoots. ‘The ostler and 
the hoitt-eatcher ought to partake.' Swift 


J,yoh; 1 i, Fr tew; 


TH. Bum: th. thiu: w. i/;ig; wh, wAig; zh, azure - Hee Kky 
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B00t-<d0Mr ()M>t'klo 2 -f:r). n. One who bcwb 
together the upper leatheni of ImkiU. 
Boot-crimp (hot'krirnp), n A frame or laat 
used liy hdotiuakcrH for drawing and shap- 
ing the fioily of II hoot. 

Booted (l»ot'<!il), p anil a. Kriuipped with 
liootM, having hoots on. ‘A hwitAid judge.’ 

Ih'ipifit. 

Bootee (hot'o). n l a word soinctinies 
iisfi] for a tinlf or short Imot *2 A widte, 
spotted Dacca muslin. 

Bootea (ho-o'tez), n. fOr huttfcn. n herds- 
iiiiin. from hmiM, an ox or eow' | A nortlimi 
roiiHtfliation.eoiiHisting, ncconling Ui Klani- 
Htccfrst.’uialogtK'.of flfty-foiirsturH « llootis, 
or Arrtiinih, is one of the stars oli.served t^» 
have a proiM*r motion 

Booth (iioTH), n lli-c] hi'tfh, \hiu and Su 
hiifJt', a itootii . allicii totiad fmtii, 
Slav huvda, huda, J.ith Intiin, a hooth. a 
hilt ) A house or shed hiiilt of tionnis, 
houghs of trees, or other sliglit inaterialri 
for a teinporar.v residence, as for a sliow or 
tlie sale of gooils in a fiur or market 
Boothage (iihTiraj;. n t'ustoinury iliies ' 
)mid t«> tile lord of a manor or sod for the 
pitehing or standing of liooths in fairs or 
inarketM 

Boot-halei Diot'lial), r.t [From hntif. lioot\. 
and huff to draw ] 'I'o forage for )iliinder 

//i'll II iV i''l I 

Boot-haler t (l»ot'liaI er), n A roliher; a I 
freehooLer j 

ND iiMii I. till' r l.ii'l iIksc 1 4iii(li>ii iifiot-itiiift r, tlir ' 

I •111 il |H>ll Ill <III|ImIsI| (II SI I 11)11111 IIK i 

Boot-book (liot'hok). n A sort of iioldfast 
with which long hoots are jmlled on the ' 
legs I 

Boot-hose (hot'iio/), n Stocking-hose or 
sjiatterdashc's, in lien of lioots i 

Bootled fho'tid). n Laden witli hoidy; (‘ar- 
r.\ing oti booty 

I hiiri'i il 

I 111 hvotiui s|Miil( rs, ri)iii|tii 1 11 .iml rdiMM'd 
'I lieir wn (■ lied |iirv 7 lUtillu 

BootlklnOMd’i kin) h [Dim ofW.| 1, A 
little lioot 2 A soft lioot or glo\e made of 
oiled skin, worn liy persons aifeiaed by 
gout Those for the hand were a kind of 
niitt<Mis, w ith a partition onl> for the thumb 
but none for the lingers 

I d< *iir(' (in iiiiin of iii\ tliaii tmiirt.ol my 

•UN // n,tifo{, : 

Bootingt (bot'iiig), n booty 

I'tl trll you of .1 /-111 tntji 

'1 lial hcfcH Koliiii lliiiid OUhtU.td 

Bootinff-oom, t Botlng-coml (bot'ing- 
korii, bot'Ing-korn), n | A Sax ftfd, eoiiipcn- 
sation. and rorn | ICent-(*orii 
Boot-)aok (l)ot'jnk). n An instninient for 
drawing off hoots 

Boot-laoe (hnt'Iiis), u. I’lii' string or eord j 
for fastiMiiiig a hoot J 

BootllCk (hot'lik), n A toady BarHvtt 1 
I i 'nited States 1 { 

Boot-last (huFIast), n See RooT TKKK 
Boot-leg (hht'log). n 1'he i>urt of a hoot 
above tlie upper, leather cut out for the leg i 
of a hoot ; 

Bootless (bot'ies), n Without imot «tT u<l- j 
vantage, iiiiiivailing. uiiprotitahle, useless, i 
w itliout advantage or suecess * 
pains.' SjH'iutfr * /toof/esN prayers ’ Shak 
Bootlessiy (hot'les-li). m/r W’ltlioiit use or 
profit 

Bootlessness (hot'Ies-nes). 11 The sUte uf I 
hidiig iiiiuvitiliiig or useless i 

Bootmaker (hni'niak-cn. Il Onc whose oceu- 
pation is to make hoots J 

Boot-raok (hot'rnkl, n A frame or stuml I 
to hidd hoots, rspueiallj with their tops . 
downwards. 

Boots (hots), Il I A mime for the servant 
in hotels wdio eleans the las its of lodg(*rs, 
A’e ; formerly called a /hwi/ rntchrr 

Ilf brg.in lift* iis u Acvi’j. ill' will |iiii|i.ihlv md .is .i 
liccr tUusi 

*2 A name applied to the youngest officer in 
a regiiiieiit. li In Norse luxtliologieul tales, 
the youngest sou of a family, Hlwn>s sped 
aH> elever ami sueeessfiil [Though this 
Word is tile plural of hmt. in the iilaive uses 
It is treated as a singular ] 

Boot-top (Itut'top). n The upjwr )tart of a 
lung hoot, represeutiiig tlie inner leather, 
which in former times used to be tlHpfHai 
over, show iug the lighter coloun'd inside 
Boot-topping (iKit'top-iiig). n yaut tile 
old operation of deaiislng a ship’s Irnttom 
near tlie surface of the water by siTapiiig 
off tlie grass, shine, shells, Ac .ami daubing 
it witii a niixliiiv of tallow, sulphur, and 


^ resin. Tlie tenn is now applied to sheath- 
ing a vessel with planking over felt. 
Boot-tree (hotTre). u. All instrument con- 
sisting of two woiHlen blocks, constituting 
a front and a rear portion, which together 
form the shape of the leg and foot, and 
winch are inserted intf> a boot and then 
driven apart liy a wedge for tJie purpose of > 
stretching tlie bof>t: a last or boot-last 
Booty (taiTi), n [I'erhajis directly from 0. 
/jcn/r, laiuty, w'hich is itself from the Mcaiid. : 
Dun hjftti’, led exeliuiige, liarter, * 

liooty, from fo/to, U> divide into portions, to 
deal out Fr tuitm is from the (lermaii.l 
1 Spoil taken from an eiieiny in war; pluii- 
dci, pillage 

I Ik II III rt-rlcon*. th.it he li.is gutteii a />oofy, hi* 

h.c. iitiK I .iii);hl .1 1 .S/r A*. L'hstrauge 

‘J That w'hn h is seized hy violence and roh- , 
licri 

So triuiii|)h thieves upon their Lonquered booty. 

iihak \ 

Tu plan luMthj, to play dishonestly; to give 
an opponent tlie advaiitage at first in order 
to induce liiiii tu play for higher stakes, , 
w hicii the practised player wins. j 

Oiii thing .iltiiic rcni.iiiu'ii to In* lost — ivhat he ' 
I alh «i hi* huiiout— whiLh was already on tin* si nit 
//iiv /’iHi/y I^isnifh. 

B002e On)Z), V i To hofiHt* (which set*) 

Boozy (hoz'i). n lioos> (which see) 

Bo-^ep (lio-pep'). n [Hu. an exclamation, 
and pot'p I 'I’lic act of looking »mt or from 
ia-liiiid Homcthiiig and drawing iaick. as 
chi]di*i‘n 111 play, for tlie ptirposi; of friglit- I 
ening eacli other. 

I for sorrow siinj;, 

1 hat siuli .1 kmc ‘‘l^oulll )ila> bo /rr/. 

And go tiu tools •iiiioiig. Stmk 

Borable (hor'a-ld). a. (.‘apnhle of being 
liored I Rare | 

BoraChlO (ho-inchM-o), v lit horrarcla, 
•Sp. horrucha, a leather wine-vessel, from 
.Sji /mmt, a lanili or ewe: borrarha, drunk 1 
1 A skin, usually that of a gout, hut some- 
times of a pig. taken off eiitin*. used in tlie 
Lt'vaiit, Italy, Hjiain.AL’c., for htdding wine or 
other liijuid, a skin or leather bottle * Two 
hiiiidreil loaves and two bottles (that is. two 
skins or bomeltim) oi wine.’ Delany. 1> f A 
drunkard 

How you stink of winr' Do you think my mcic 
uriH t vrr iiniurt. sin h a tunatJitol ^ ou'rc .in a)>so- 
Intc bot .!( hio i outrt ex t. 

Boraclc (itb-ras'ik). a Pertaining to or pro- 
duced from borax - Harm tracal (IL|1M>|), a 
eom]ioinid of tairoii with oxygen ami liydro- 
gcii It Is generally ohtniiied from borax 
hy adding hiilplitiric acid It is also found 
native in certain mineral springs in Italy 
and in tlie volcanic foriiiiitioiis of the Lijiari 
Islands. 

Boradte (ho'ras-it), n A mineral, eonsist- 
ing of lioratt; and chloride of magnesium. 

It is generulty of a eiihie form and remark- 
aide for itseleclrleal properties W'heii heated 
BomcO (iHir'aj). n (L 1. lanrraao, huragu, 
Fr. huarrarhf, from L.l* borra, Vr bvurrr, 
hiiirof iH'asts, so called from its hairy leaves.] | 
A plant of the gi'iius liorogo. •Suiuetiines ' 
also written Jiarndye j 

Boraglnaoett (ho-raj'i-iia^sc-e), n. pi A nut 
order of regular -flowered inono})etalous I 
dicutyleduiis, euiitoining a large uuiutier of ; 



l Kinnion Hiw.tgi oax,xH.tHT) 

1. I'ulw of iiuoll .1 opnird up ti> show the v.ale« 
l« < > ii and l.imrol.itr .inthrrs j, Pour* 

lellitl iUr)tI\ cirli iiv.iri i iVrliuii of rpidcr- 
mis <>l till ic.il. m.ignin«*il 

herlis or Hhrulw eliietl> found in the northern 
leiii(K‘raU' ri^ions The eomiiion boraw 
hp* ttjfichMlut) may lie taken as ue 


type of this order. All the species agree In 
having a demulcent, mucilaginous Juice and 
their surface covered over with white hairs. 
Home few of the species yield from their 
roots a puriillsh colouring matter, used by 
dyers under the name of alkanet. Alkauet, 
e.oinfrey, and the familiar forget-me-not 
belong to this family. 

Boragmaceous (bo-raj'i-na''6hus), a. Of or 
jiertuining to the nut. order of plants Bora- 
ginaeeo; 

Borago (bo-ra'gA), n. [See BoRAOE.] Bor- 
age, a genus of plants, nat order Borugi- 
iiaeea; All the sjiecies are rough plants, 
with fusiform roots, olilong or lanceolate 
leaves, and blue, panicled, drooping flowers. 
Il ojffichmlia, or commou liorage, is a British 
))lant, growing in waste gi'oima neai' houses. 
The flow'ers were fonnerly supjiosed to be 
cordial ami were infused iu drinks. 
Boramez (bor'a-mez), n. Same as Baro- 
invtz. 

BoraSBUB (lid-ras'sus), n. A genus of palms 
containing two species, both magniflcciit 
trees w'ith immense circular leaves, and the 
male and female flowers on different trees. 
See I’ALXIYRA. 

Bozate (laVrat), u A salt formed by a coro- 
hinution of boracie acid with any base. 
Borax (br/ruks), n |.Sp. borrax,Ar b^rag, 
salti»etre. from barak, to shine ] Bihoratc 
of soda ; a suit formed liy the cunihiiiation 
of lioraeie acid with soda, it is brouglit 
from tlie Fast Indies, where it is said to 
he found at tlie liottom fir on the maigiii 
uf certain lakes, particularly in Thibet; 
and is prepared also in Kngland and l*'rauee 
from soda ami boracie aidd imported from 
'I'liscany It is said to be artificially pre- 
)>ared in Persia like nitre. It conies in 
three states: (1) (Tilde imrax. tincal, or 
chrysocolla from I'ersia, in greenish musses 
greasy to tlie touch, or in opaque crystals. 
(2) Borax of (')iina, soinewhat purer, in 
small plates or masses, irregularly crystal- 
lized. and of a dirt} white. (3) Dutch or 
purified borax, in portions of transparent 
crystals, whieli is tlie kind generally used 
It is lui excellent flux in assaying opera- 
tions, and useful iii soldering metals and in 
inukiiig glass ami artificial gems 
BorborUB (horiUoi-us), n. [Or. bwhorm, 
slime, dung J A genus of two-winged flies, 
lieloiiging to the family Museida^ These 
little tiles are found in inai'shy places and 
on putrid sulistuiicus, hut more particularly 
on dung-heaps 

BorborymuB, Borborygm (hor-hor-ig'- 
miis, borl»or-im), a |(*r. borborjfgiuoK, from 
horbaryztt, toliaxe a runiidiiig in the bowels 
imitative ) I'he nimhlfng noise caused by 
w'ind within the intestines 
Borcer (hdi-s'i'T), a A steel-pointed iron 
instrument for boring holes in rocks pre- 
paratory to Masting 

Bordt (laird), n [Hec Boi'Uii J A jest; a 
lireteiice Spetutrr. 

Bord (hbrd), V t. [See BoAUli, 4 1 To accost 
or address Sj/emer 

Bord (laird), n. [Fr J l.t Border; the side 
of a ship Chaverr —2 In lainiao, (a) the 
face of coal imnillel to the natural flssuri's. 
as o]ipused to the rtui, which is at right 
angles to tlicin (b) A gallery eiit across the 
face of file coal. 

Bordaxe (hord'aj), n. The tenure liy which 
a lamiar holds his cottage. 

Bordax (hor'dilr), n [L.L. Itorda^ a hut.] 
Formerly a villein of lowest rank who gave 
personal services for his cottage. 

Bordelff (boridcl), n [Fr hordel, originally 
a little house, then a brothel, from O Fr 
horde, a hut, (iotli. bavrd, E. hoard, a board.] 
A bruUiel; a bawdy-house; a house devoted 
to prostitution ‘Alakiiig even his own 
house a stew , a borc/cf, and a school uf.lewd- 
uess ’ South 

BordelalB (bor-de-la), a. Belonging to the 
Bonleaux district of I'Tance. a term applied 
to a class of flue red wines from this district, 
such as riwteau - Margaux, Haul - Breton, 
Ac. 

Bordellert (boridel-6r), n. The keeper of a 
brothel Gmrer 

Bordello (bor-dellol.n [It] SameasRorefeL 
B Joneon 

Border (iHiriddr). n [FT hard, bordure, a 
bonier, bonier, Ui Imrder. from the German 
See IkiARji 1 The outer part or edge of any- 
tliing. as of a garment, piece of cloth, a 
couiitr)’. Ac ; margin; verge: brink ; txiun- 
dary. coniine. I The borderg is often used 
of tlie districts adjacent to the line separat- 
ing England from Scotland = the Scottish 


ini^. met. IK^r. pine, fdn; iiOle, not. move. tul»e. tub. bull; oil, iwmnd. ii. Sc abtine; y. Sc fey. 


Fate, far. fat, fall. 
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border and the English harder. ‘These out* ! 
laws, as 1 may call them, who robbed upim 
the borders' Bp. Patriek.] — Upon, on, and 
more rarely in, the borders of, on the verge 
or brink of • Upon the borders of these 
solitudes.’ Bentham. * In the borders of 
death.’ Barroir 

Border (bor’d^r), v.i 1 'J'o toiu-h at tlie 
edge or boiiiulnry; to be enutiguoiih <»r ad- 
jacent: with on or upon: as, Kiigland on 
the north borders on or upon Seotluuil. 

Virtue and honour luul their temples bordfrin/^ 
upon each other ..iMison 

2. To approach; to come near to: with on 
or upon 

Wit which bordrr\ upon prof.incness lieserves 
tt» t»f brnntled as Killy I iHotson \ 

Border (iK’^'ilt-r), v t l. To make a border to; 
to adorn with a border of ornaments; as. to 
border a garment or a garden. ‘Rivulets ^ 
bordered with the softest grass * T War- . 
ton -2 To reach to; to touch at the edge ' 
or end: to eonthie with, to he eontiguous to 

Shcb.i .iiul K.i.iiiiah the Persian (,ulf 

Ko/figh 

8 t I'o eonfine within hounds, to limit 

Tlut n.itiiri-. whirh tonii inns its nrii:in, 
r.niin't In- t'l'V.iirfd 1 1 rt.iiii in ilscll Sh.tk 

Borderer (lior'iler-er), n l one who dwells 
on a border, or at the extreme pari or eon- 
iiiieb of a eountr>, region, or tract of laud; 
one W'ho dwells near to a plaei* ~ 2 One who ' 
approaches near to another in any relation 

'1 he poet i!> the nearest bordner npnii the nr.itor 
It y on son 

Border-land (hor’dOr-lanil), n. liaild form- . 
ing a border or frontier; an iineertain in- 
termediate district * The indctliiite border- \ 
land liotween the animal and vegetable 
kiiigtloms ■ U. Spencer i 

Border-warrant (hor'der-wor-ant). n In ! 
NfTofx laic, a warrant is.sned by the judge j 
ordinur.\. on the borders betw'een Sctithnid | 
and Kugland, on the upplieation of a credi- i 
tor, for arresting the ellects of a ilehtor re- ' 
siding on the English sideof the border, and , 
detainiiiu him until he tlnd eaiition that he , 
shall sist himself in judgiiieiit in aii> action i 
wliieh may he lirought for th(‘ debt within 
SIX months 

Bord-liallt>enny ( librd’lia-]ien-ni), n in 
lair, (ornierl) a tlut^ pa>ah]e to the superior 
of a town for liberty to set up a stall in 
market 

Bord'land (liord'Iand). n In lair, the do 
main land whieh a lord kept in his hands 
for the maiiiteiianee ot liH board or talde 
Bord-lode, Bord-load (bord'lod), n I n lair, 
formerly the service re«iuire<l of a tenant to 
earr) timber from the woods to the lord’s 
house, also, the ijiiaiititv of provision paid 
liy a bord'iiiaii for bord-iaud 

Bord-man (bord'inaii), n In lair, n tenant 
of bord land, who supplied his lord with 
provisions 

Bordraging t ( l>Ard ' raj-mg ). 11 f I’rohuhly 
for hordrraijinti. frtmi a form hordrrape, 
from boidci | .\n iiieiirsion upon the bor- 
ilers ot a country 

\ 1 1 «ift .|||I|(I)|-|| wiili sundry f’ordfU'.'in-: i nt ii«-*i);li 
liciir Splits srrnsff 

Bord-service fl»ord'scr xis), n. In lau’, the 
teiinri! of hord-laiids , 

Bordure (bor'dhr). a III M!ii,.i i|[il!{l!lllllll(||||liliill 'i ly : 
her. !i border surround- ||j,| “ 1 1 i j 

ing till* field, oeeupyirig !j!! j I 

one fifth of It, and of an f Jl 

e(|ual breadth at ever> 1 1| j| II 

Bore (lie ). vt pret A I klLllM IlBlIM F 

pp bored; pfir hornuj ^ ""SlF 
[A Sax honan; Icel born. H..pdiirc 
Sw buna, liaii bore, li 
boren, li bohrrn, to bore, id cognate origin 
W'lth I, foro, to lioiv. perforate 1 1. To 

pierec. ]ierforate, oi penetrate and make a 
round hide in as )iy tin mug an aiigei , gim- 
let. or other mstruinent , to make a deep 
eirciilar hole in. to drill a hole in; also, to 
form by moans of a jierforatiiig iiistruiiieut, 
as. to bore a piece of wood, to bore ii ean- 
noir to bore a hole ‘ Earth may he bored ' 
Shak • The ship berm;/ the moon with her 
niaininast.' Shak. -'l To penetrate or break 
thmiigh l>y turning or lulionr; to force a nar- 
row' and ditlitMilt passage through ‘ hustling 
crowds I Intred ’ (iaa. 3 t 'l‘o befool , t<i 
triek. to overreach 

\t mst.iiit 

lit f-.ir. . mi- wall ,i)mc trick Shal 

.ili'is' d. lietravcd . I am laughed .it s* orm'd, 
O.itfl''', .tiid b, rrd itrL-iiis fr /•/ 

< fin this sense eomp li drillen, w'hich 


means to bore or perforate, and to bore or 
weary ] To weary by tedious iteration or 
repetition; to tire by insufferable dulness; ; 
to tease; to annoy; to pester 

‘1 will tell him to come.* said Buckhurst. ‘Oh! 
no, no, don't tell him to conic,* said Millhank ‘ Don't 
boh- him ' ViJtraeii. 

Bore (bor), r I. 1 To pierce or enter by 
boring ; as, tlie auger bores well ; they are 
boring for water, coni, oil, tfee.— 2 To be 
pierced or peiietrateti by an instrument that , 
turns; as. this timber does not bore w'cll, or 
is hard to bore —3. To push forward ttiw'iml 
a eertaiii point. ‘ Boring tt> tlie west.’ />ri/- i 
den —4. I’o carry the nose to the gnmiid: , 
said of a horse. 

Bore (lidr). n l The hole made by boring; 
hence, the cavity or hollow* of a gun, eaiinon, 
pi.stol. or other tirearm, theealihre. whether 
formed hv boring or not. ‘ An auger’s bore ’ J 
Shak. ‘The bores of wind -instruments.' 
Bacon. - 2 t A wound or thrust. Shak — 

3 Any instrument for making holes by bor- 
ing or turning, as an auger, gimlet, or wim- 
ble * A hole fit for the file or stpiare bote ’ 
Jos Moxon -4. [Prohahly in this sense from 
the verb transitix'e.] A iN^rson or thing that 
tires or w'earies, especially by trying tlie pa- 
tience; a dull person who hiives his eom- 
pany and eoiiversation upon us. anything 
eaiisiiig trouble or uimoyiiiiee. ‘Ah ! that’s 
a bore ’ Disraeli 

S<M K-tv IS MOW one )i«hshc<l horde, 
l-ormcd ol two mighty Irihcs, the botet ami bored 
Hyt on 

Bore (hdr), n (Icel bara.'S ftotim, a wave 
or swell. I A sudden influx of the title into the 
estuary t»f a river from the sea. tlie nillow - 
ing water rising to a eoiisiderahle height 
ami advaiieing like a wall, rusliing witli tre- 
memloiiH iioist^ against the current for a 
considorahle ilistanee The most eelehrated | 
bores in the <Ud Worhi are tiiose of the 
(binges, Imltts, ami Rrahmaputrn The lust 1 
is said to rise t«» a height of 12 feet In j 
some rivers in Hro/.il it ristis t<i tin* height i 
of 12 to lU feet ill Eiiglaml the iiort* is ; 
ohservtMl imirt* t'speeially in tht‘ Severn, the i 
Trent. Wye, uiul in theStilwiiy Frith In home { 
parts of Engiantl ealleti Kagre (whieh see), I 
Bore (lidr), jiret of bear (wliitdi see) j 

Boreal (hb're-al), a (L borealis. See i 
lioliKAS 1 Northern; pertaining to the ' 
north or the north wind - Boreal pole, in | 
elret tlu jiole of the iimgiietic needle whieli 
points to the south opposeil tnaastral pole, 
or that whu h seeks tlie north Sci‘ A astral 
Pole, luidiT .Xi's'TKAI 

Boreas (hoTe-a.s), n |L boreas.ilr borrns, 
the north wind J The north wind ; a cold ' 
northerly wind 

( case, nidi /totuts' blusti img r.iil( t ( // /hbdtn 

Borecole (boi'kol). n |l) boetekool, lit. I 
pciisunt’s eabhage See Boon, ('oi,K | A . 
iiiriet) of laibbagc w itli cm led leaves, and 
iiuving no disposition to torin into a hard 
head. Jl is chiefly valued for winter use. 
Boredom (bor'dimn. n I The doimiiii of 
bores 2 liorcK I ollc<*tively 3 'I’he state 
of being bored 

Siiiiu , .In ’r Inn,' tin ir li"g'., pn-sf iitcd svMiptnm . ^ 
I'f .iM tsi.ipf Irtiiu bof *00911 lUstitfii 

1. The state of being a bore 

f prcvutly r>>iiiiii ili.ii Ill’ll' lull till- iii.iU* < nulil 
.I'.'.crt hi • Slip! rmriiy and slii»» a iimn \igiiriiii .Nnr 
,totn I, rot J’O / /lift 

Boree t (bo re'), a A iliinee or niovenient in 
eommon time, a boiirrec (wbieli see) I 

lM> k • null I iic..itl\ tl.iin f .1 J4 . I 

lint I oiii was bet .It Sti'i/? j 

Borel (bor 'el), n [it.h'r, bared, a coarse i 
woollen htufT, from hare, 1, I, hurra, drug- j 
get, ami this from tdd or rustic L hurras. 
Hr piirrhos, red from its n dour, from ' 

tire j 1 t I'oarw; clotli of a lirown colour, ' 
aiieieiitiy worn by people of a humble rank j 
Chaucer 2 A kiml of light stiitf of whieh 
tile warp is silk and the woof wool; a kind 
of serge 

Borel, t Borrelt (iior'cl), « (Se«* tlie nmin ] 

1 Made of plain, coarse stuff; hence, rustic; ' 
rude ' J am hut rmle and borrel ’ Speimer. ' 

2. La) , as opposed to eleiieal 

Borer dior'er), « l. (»iie who bores; an in- 
strmiieiit for boring holes - 2 (hie of the 
eomnion iiamcH for Tereliella, the piercer, a 
genus of tiilie-building sea-worms, formerly 
supposed tti pMTce shells, <tc See Tkkk- 
iiKLLA 3 A name common to many niinute 
eoleuptcroiis iiisci'ts of the family Xylo- 
phaga, whose larvie eat their way into old 
wood, foniiiiig at the bottom of the holes a 
little e(H*ooii, whenee they come out small 
lieetles 4 A cartilaginous parasitic fish ; 
the hog (which see) 


Boric (IxVrik). a. Same as Boraew 
Boride (bo'rid), n. A eumpoiind of boron 
with ail element. 

Boxing (l)6i*'iiig), Ii 1. The operation of 
perforating or penetrating; the methoil of 
piercing the earth in seimdi of minerals or 
water. - 2 The hole made by boring 3 jd. 
The chips, fragments, or dust produced in 
boring 

Borlng-lmr (bor'nig bhr), » in mech see 
(‘i)TTKH-«AU, of w'hieh It is an enlarged ap- 
plication 

Borlng-blt (bor'ing-bit), a A tool or instrii- 
ineiit of various sliaiit's ami sl/i's used hir 
making apertures in wood and other solid 
BUhstances. Set' illT 

Boring-block (hbr'ing-hlok). n. In nieeA a 
strong cylindrical piece fitted on thehoring- 
har of a horiiig-mill, and having the cutters 
fixed in it. 

Boring *nUL(dllne (hbr'ing-mn-shf'ii), n. A 
coiitnvanee for Imriiig holes, or drt'ssing 
those already made; a machine tool for 
turning the insides of eyliiiders. Jkv 
Borlng-mlll (Itor'ing-mil). n. Same os Bor- 
itifhinaeliiite 

Bom (l>oni). pp of bear, to bring forth, as 
an niiiiiial, to bring into life, to produce. 
(a) I'Scd alisolutely. ‘A geiitleiiiaii born.’ 
Shak ‘(Jefl'n'y was thy elder hrotlier (>erii ' 
Shak. {b) \\ ith of ‘ None of woman born 
shall harm Mnebeth ' Shak. (e) With to 
‘ 1 y/si»born ton good estate.’ Sie{f't (d) Wl^h 
into •Born into the xvorld ' Locke.- To 
be born again, to he regt'iierated and re- 
iiew'od 

I’.xi cpt .1 iii.iM 111* boon iij:ittn. In i.iiinnt scu the 

kinitiliiMi Ilf ( •III! )ii 111 \ 

- To he born with a silver spoon in onr's 
mouth, to inherit a fortune h> birth Born 
dags, one’s lifetiim*. |('olIo<| | 

Bomo (horn), ]>)> of brar, to earr), eonvey, 
Hupfiort, defray, endure 
Borne (horn), n. See Hopkn 
Borne 0*br-iiH). a. [Fr | iioiindeil, limited 
iiarrow-niiiided 

Bomeo-camphor (itor'ne d kam b’^r), n 
'I'he eamphor of tlie eaniphor-tree of Suma- 
tra (/>/ 7 /e/mlrfut;/w See DllYii 

IIAbANOPS 

Bomlng, n See BoNINil 
Bomlte (bor'nit). n {After Dr Ignatius 
Burn, an Aiistriiiii mineralogist j 1. Tctrii- 
dymite, a variety of telluric Idsmutli found 
in foliated riystalliiie musses, splitting Into 
thill plates like tali* or niiea, witli the lustre 
and eoloiirof liigliiy polislied steel It eon 
sists of liihiMiith, telliiriuni, and a very little 
seleiinini 2 A \ ‘diialde copper ore. eon 
sisting of about (>o parts eojiper, 1 1 iron, 
and ‘2<; sulphur, most]) found iniissive, and 
dissemimiteii 111 ro( ks, as the eoiiprr-slate 
of (iennaii) Known also as Purple or 
Variegated Copprr, and pruheseite 
BomOUB, Bomouse (Ihu- no/'), n same as 

Biirnoosf 

Boron (i'o'ron), a Sym. D At wt 11. in 
ehem tlie eliuraeteristie element eoiitaiiied 
in borax It is preiaired by igniting lioroii 
tliioride witli pidaHsiniii It forms dark 
eolouri'd lirilliant crystals, or sometimes a 
darkdirown amorphous powder Crystal- 
Iizerl or adamantine lioroii is nearly as hard 
us diamond, and is iniieli less siiseeptiiile 
of oxidation Boron in all its eoiiildnutions 
appears to be tnutomic. 

Borough (liirro), u fA.Hax burg, hvrh, a 
foil, a eustle, u town, a city; Icel Sw Dan 
horg, (toth. haurgo. (i D burg Root in 
A Sax beorgan, (loth hairgan, (f heraeu, to 
protect; leel. bjarga, to save, help, ogrgja, 
to inclose It apfiears in many iiaines of 
towns, as Veterhoroiiah, llam/>u/v;, Kdin- 
bnrgh, Cnnierbunt, tiergeu, Burgos, Ac 
From the saiiie root come tlie verb to burg, 
fo/rrm/., //rfi ; rue (grave mound) j 1 Foriiierl)', 
a fortified town, also, a town ui city in 
general 2 In Eiigiand, a eorpoiate town 
or towiisliip, a town with a juoperjy oigaii- 
i/.i‘d iiiiinieipal govenimeiit It it semis a 
re]ireseiitati\e or lejiU hentatiyeH to parlia 
ineiit It is a pnrlin menturg hot biigh, if not it 
is only a nniompul borough By the Reform 
Act of ISUT a borough is defined to mean 
‘any borough, rit). place, or conihinution 
of places, hot ladtig a county, retiiriiing a 
niembei oi inemheis to serve in jiarliameiit ’ 
The (|UHlitieatioiis foi voters in both elasHes 
of iMiroiighs are the same. In all lioroiiglis 
a mayor is i hoseti uiiniiully, and a certain 
niimiierof aldermen and couneillorsperiodi- 
«*all). the iairge.xses or voters electinir the 
eoiiiinllorH, and the eoiiiieillors electing the 
mayor and ublermen Mayor, aldermen, 


vh. cAain; (^h. Sc locA, g, go; j.joh; 0, Fr ton; 


ng, ling; 7H, then; th. f/iiu; 


w, wig; wh, w/dg; /h, u/ure - See KEY 
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and councillors form the council. The cor- 
retpondluK term in Hcoiland is spelled 
Burgh —8. In some of the Vnited Htaies of 
America, a town or part of a town, or a 
villago incorporated with certain privilcKes, 
distinct from those of other towns and of 
(dtios 4. t A shelter or place of security. 

‘ The flat, levell, and phiitie flelds not able 
in afford um any imrtmgh to shelter us ' 
Hullmui 

Borough,! n I A Sax. bt/rg, bfrtrh, (I K. latrghR, 
honve. Iwrrotr, dte ; same root as jirccediii^ j 
Pledge; hian; liail; security. 
Borough-court (im'rO'kort), n I’he court 
of record fora bfiroiiKh, generally preshled 
«»ver by tlic recorder 

Borough-English (Im'rb ing'glisli). n. In 
law. a customary descent of estatcH to tlic 
youngest son instead of tlic eldest. <ir. if 
the owner leaves no son, to tlie yoiinKCHt | 
bnitiier 

Borough-head (liu'ro-iied), n The chief of 
a iMirough; the head boroiitrii. 
Borough-holder fiiii'ro hold-<'‘r), n A liemi 
borough; a borsholder 
Borough-master ( bn'ro nms-tf’r ). II Tlic 
inavor. govenior, or iiailitf of a boroiigli. 
Borough-monger (iin'io-inung gf‘r), n one 
who •iii.ys or sidls tin* parliamentary repre- 
sentation of a itoroiigli. 

'I hrsi wrrr * iilli-c| riitlcn linrMii^hs, .iinl those who 
■ iwiirii .mil sii|)|iorte(i theiii i 

// {'OuNttuQur 

Borough-mongerlng(ini"r6-muiig'gei‘ -i ug), 

It Trutiieking in tlie parliamentary lepre- 
seiitution of a borough 
\\'i‘ iiwr the 1 ‘iiglish nceratfc t«i three sources ■ the 
s|iiili.itiiiit III the ihiirrii, the open .mil flai;raiit sale 
III Its hniiiiiirs by the i-lfler Stuarts, .tnd the horou^’M- 
fHiiux’i-HHt: Ilf our own tunes /liirur/i 

Borough-reeve (liu'rb-n'‘v). n Tht* chief 
iiiiininpal oflieer in towns unincorporated 
before tlie Municipal ('orjioratitiiiH Act, 
fi and fi Will IV Ixxvi. 

Borough-eeislons (bu^rb-sc-shonx), n Hie 
MCMsions lield (|uart«!rly. or oftener if tiioiiglit 
tit, in a boroiigli before tlie recorder, on a 
tluy appointed by liiiii 

Borowei (bo'ro), n (See Hoitol!UH, a secu- 
rity.) A pledge ; a security tUtrowc-baiu', 
base pledges or usury. Sfifiwer 
Borracho, n Same as Bornrhio 

Must sinh f'orniiJit's .ts you t.ikt upon ton to vilify 
a ni.m of si iciki T Jh vi/o/ 

Borrel.! 0 See HoIlKb 
Borrelilt <lior'rcbisi).n ( From Borref, tlndr 
founder I 111 firh'it. hint one of a sect of 
t'hristiaiiH in liollaiid who reject the use of 
the sacranieiits, piiidic prayer, and all <‘X- 
ti'i’iiul worship Hiey lead a very austei'c 
life 

Borrexla (bor re'rl-a), n 1 Named after W 
Jhinrr, an Kiiglish botanist ] A genus of 
plants, nut. order ('inclionjiccU) The s|K'eies 
are mostly herbs or iiiidcr-shrulm, and are 
nearly all natives of tropical America B 
j iM/inen is a native of llnuil. and yichis 
a basliird ipecaeiiiiiiha 
Borrow (Itor'rb), c f l A Sa\ himjuni, pro- 
pel!) to take on seeiirit), from hunt, hiuh, 
Hcciirit) , (i. and 1) fm/v/i-n, to liorrou .See 
IhmolOH I I To take or receive «»ii creiiit, 
foi a tune, Mith the iiiteiitioii of returning 
or giiiiig an u«|iiivalciit for 
\\ t lii>p iiiiinr’v Im Ihi Winj; •. tribiiti , 

ttiiil tli.n Dpi'ii iiui l,m>l'. .Hill Mill \ati|s NpIi i 4 

2. To take or adopt tioiii aiiotlii'r or from 
a foreign source and iinc as one's own. to 
adopt, to appropriate, tis. to hunnw the 
iminnersof aiiuutlior. oi liisstileoi anting 

1 IlfSI SIj"!!, t'l, \ Mlllll llllll .. P. »*.;i ill. ill 

otiii I’, .iiiil >..>iiu llllll ' iii.iki ill. Ill .. 1% . . 4. ‘,41 

It IS iioi >1 tol lor .iii\ III III nil • li.iili I tlibU in Ins 
h.tni|s III »;• ...I wi'i.l .iitii IikI) .iMnv;sin 

abiiinlatnc. Afuroi 

As inoiinn hi' d gioroiimMit . *• n <.i ihi nU.in 
t.tgf s ot a I (llllll il tiiiiii pi'piil.iri iinsinii'.iiM ^ si. ilirsr 
triiin .il'siiluir ini>n.ui lo tin um it tiiiiitinii 
arics .irincd with l.irgc powers ti. rsi . uu tin :.iw 

:> To assume or usurp as something coun- 
terfeit, ftMgncil. or not real, to asHiinic out 
of sonic pretence ‘Thtisc hunuivni tears 
that Siuoii sheds. ‘ SAtiA' * This him-ntri o' 
likeness of shrunk death' Shak 4t ‘lo 
get or take possession of from aiiothci . to 
receive. 

1 brpi i\ von, lit iiir {•>'• r.ire inv .itiiis .ig.ilii .NA.k 

Borrow! tbor'roi. II. I A Sun fain/, hurh, a 
loan, a pledgi . security j 1 A borroviiiig , 
the net of Imii owing 

Ibil of voiii lov ii pri sen, i I'ii .nhenturr 
I he oi i \*f . W Shal 

2 A pleilgc or siiret.v . bail . security . aii- 
plied iHitii to till' thing given ns seeiirit.\. 


and to the person giving it. ‘ With hail nor ' 
borrow ' Sprmter. 

Ye ni.ty retain as b^rrtnv my two priests 

dtrtr Scott 

3. t Cost, exiienae ‘ That great Pan bought 
with great \mrrow* Sjwtmrr 
Borrower (iKir'rft-er), 11 . l f>ne wJio imn-ows; 
opposed to Uftuler 

Nritiier a bornywer nor a lender he. .^hak 
2 fine who takes what lielongs to another, 
and uses it as his own, speeifleally, in liUr- 
aturr, a plagiarist ‘ .Some say 1 am a great 
hurtouvr ’ yV//*c. 

BorrO’Wlng (boPro-ing). n 1. The act of hor- 
rowmg 2. The tiling lauToweti. 

\ ct .ir'* not these thefts but borrcniitngs , not 1111- 
piniis fiilsitus, but clcgcuit Sowers of s|)ccch 

ytr Taylor 

Borrowlng-dayg (iMir'rb ing-diu!), n pi Hie 
tiiiee last days of March, old style: so named 
la'cause it was iielieved that March borrtmed ' 
them from April (Scotch.) j 

BoraeUa (hoT'aena).n hi glttMH^making, a,n i 
iiiKtrumeiii for exU'iiding or contracting 
glass 

BorBholder (itorsTiold-br). [A contraction ' 

of huruiitib's elder, the elder or chief of a 
boroiigli I The head or cliief of a tithing; a 
hcatl-lioroiigh 

Bort (iiort). n A name given to diamonds ; 
wtiieh from coarsened of quality are useless i 
for purposes of decoration ; also to small 
fragments sidlt from diamomls in roiigiily 
reducing them to shaiic for cutting and 
which are too small for jeweir ; liotli kinds 
of iKiri are rediit'od to powder and mmdi 
used for grinding and iKiiishing 
Boniret (bb'ni-rot), n Hie older form for 
Boride (whltdi s«*e) 

Borwe,i n [SeeBoKOiTaif, a security.) A 
security; a pledge Chaneer 
Bob ( Ihis). n [ L , an ox | Hie tix genus ; a 
geiiiiH of riiininaiit quadriipetls, sidi-faniily 
htividteCf'avK'oniia) The characters are- the 
Imnis are hollow, supported on a lioiiy core, 
find curved oiitw-ard in the form of cres- 
cents; there are eight ineisor teeth in the 
under jaw. hut none in the upyier; there 
are no canines fir flog-tcndh ; the naked 
miilfie is broad The species are B TauruH, 
or conimoii ox , B VrttH, auroclis, or liisoii 
of Kiiropf*, B Buton, oi buffalo of N'ortli 
America ; B Buhaltw, or proiier hiittalo of > 
the easifTii cuiitineiit; B eaffer, or (’api* ' 
huffalo, A or yak of Tlilliet. Ac 1 

Bosa (iH'i'xa). n I Per and Turk ] 1 A popn- ' 
lar oriental drink, made by iioiling millet- | 
seed in water, and fermenting tlie hifiision. i 
adding afterwants certain astringent siii>- i 
stances 2 All inebriating mess made of I 
darnel meal, hemp-seed, ami water - :{ A | 
jireparation of lioijf*y and taniarinds. failed j 
also Bouzn I 

BOBard,! n A bii/xanl Chaucer 
BoBcage, Boskage (hosk'aj). n in Pr ^r/^. ; 
coj/c, Fr bocage, u grove, from tin- licrmaii 
Sec imsii I 1 A muss of growing trees or 
slirubs, w'fMHls; groves or thickets, sylvan 
fidiage 

(•urtb, with lb'’ ‘.kx .ibmt hitii, witb the frfi- .iir 
.111(1 ItiitcU .ind uinbr.igi ridiuil luiii 

Itiirlh Id tut* serins b.ipp\ in i<(in|i.irisi«ii wub ni.inv 
(I 1 . 4 iUL.isliirc (iiul Itih kingh.iinsliire iii.in iif thest 
(l.iys. not tiurn thr.ill df .'iiivIumH «. ar/vtc 

* I'llurv to (»o(l ' sh( s.»ni,'. nnl ]sist il.ir. 

1 liritldiiii’ till siiiiibri f> li iv*- of Ihr wooil, 

I dw 11(1 till nidrtiing st.,i J/fitn \,<*t 

2 III old lair, food or siitilt'iiaiicc for cattle, 
winch IS yicldiMl by biiNbcs and trees 
B08Cb-b0k, BOSh-l)OktlN>sh'bok), a ill 
huoeh. wootl, and boK\ buck ) The busb- 
biick, a name given toaevenil .South African 
species of antelope belonging to the genus 
(Vphuli'phiiH 

BoBcb-vark, Bosb-vark ( bosh'vtirk ). n 

|I> huseh, wtMitl. and rark. hog ) The bush 
hog or itush'pig tvf South Afneu {Chuiro- 
putainiio a/rieaiia»), one of the most forniid 
able members tvf tlie swine family, alavut 
2 feet fi Inches in height and ;• feet lung 
Its canine teetli are very large and strong, 
those on tlic iippei Jaw pnqcctiiig liuriron 
tally, those t>n the hover upwards. The 
Kalllrs flrcad it. but esteem its flesh us a 
luxury, and its tusks, arrangetl on a pioce 
of string ami tietl round the neck, are eon- 
siilered great ornanieiits. 

Bosea (iHVse-a). II fin honour of K (« Bose, 
a tfcrmaii professfir of botany ] A gciius of 
idaiil s generally referreti to mit tinier ( 'heiio- 
ianilaccR' There is but one s]tecies, the 
golden -roti tree, a native i»f the faiinry 
lsland^ ami long an inhabitant of tlie llri- 
tisli liotauic guldens. It is a pretty strong 


woody shrub, growing with a stem at thick 
as a man’s leg. 

Bosh (bosh), n. [Turk., empty, vain, use- 
less. a word lately introduced fh>m our inter- 
course with the East Wedgwood.} Non- 
sense; absurdity: trash. ‘This is what Turks 
ami Englishmen call boith. ’ W. H. Huwell. 
ICnlloti. J 

Now. flon't ask me how 1 dare, father, because 
tli.il's bosh Pickens 

BOBh(hosh), H. (Probably from Fr ^bavche, 
H rough draught nr sketch ] Outline; flgure. 
‘ The boeh of an a^ment, . . . the shadow 
of a syllogism * The Student. [Obsolete or 
proviiieial. | 

ItoBhes (bosh'ez), n. pi [Comp O. boechen, 
to slope.) That part of the interior of a 
idast-funiat-e wlierc the cavity begins to 
contract. See ItLAST-FUKNACE 

BOBjesman (hos’jcs-nmn). n. (Same as Bmh- 
man, ‘2. 

Bosk (bosk), n. [A form of bwth, O.E botde, 
boHke, Pr bone. It hotico, a wood, a forest 
See Bo.«iCAGE.l A thicket, a small close natu- 
ral wood, especially of hushes ‘Blowing 
boekn of wilderness.’ Tennimn. [Old and 
poetical ) 

B 0 Bkage,n. See Boscage. 

BOBkei, Bosquet (Inis’ket), n. I Fr and Pr. 
boHijuet, It hoHChetto, n little wood, dim of 
boeeo, a wood. See Bosi’AGE ) In horf a 
grove; a compartment formed hy hranehes 
of trees, regularly or irregularly disposed, 
aeeording to fancy AA'iItten also Basket. 

Bosky (bos'ki). a I See Bosk J Woody; 
covered with groves or thickets JUUton. 

BOBOXn(hb'zuni), n |A. (Sax bdsin.D hoezem, 
(• busen, prolmhly from root of how, mean- 
ing literally a swelling or prritruding part ] 
1 ’J’he breast of a human being ; that fiart 
of the body against which anything presses 
w'hcii eniliraeud by the arms. 

And she turned — her bosom shaken witli .i sudden 
storm of sighs. Jeuuyion. 

2. The folds of the dress about the breast. 

Ami he put hts h.ind into his bosom .ig.tni, and 
l>hi( ked It out of Yn'^bosom, and, behold it w.is turned 
.igtiiii .IS his other flesh. I-x tv 7 

8 Inclosiire, i-ompass; embrace ‘They 
must live within the bosom of that church ’ 
Hooker 4 'I’hc hreuBt as the abode of ten- 
der aili-i'tioiiH, favour, desires, passions, 
inmost Iboiigbts. wishes and secrets. 

An^er rt steth m lln* bosom of fools PllI. vn q 
' 1 heir soul w.is jirmred out into tin it mother s bosom 
I .1111 II I'j 

r». Something regarded as resemiding or re- 
)>rcscntiiig the human bosom, the surface 
or what bears u]>, an inclosed place; the 
iiilcrioi , inmost rtress; as, the hot,um of the 
earth or of the deep * Tpoti the hosom of 
tilt- groiiml ’ Shak. ‘ Sails upon the hosom 
of the air ’ Shak ‘Slips into the bosom of 
the lake.’ Tenintson f» A recess or shelv- 
ing ilcpression round the eyetd a mill-stone. 
7 t Inelination, desire ‘ You shall have your 
bosom on this wretch * Shak \ \ sed ndjec- 
tively or ns the ilrsl part of a compound it 
signitlcs intimate, fininliar, near, t-lose, thus 
Shaksjiercha.s 'hoKoio lover,’ 'bosom interest,' 
(South 'bosom secret,' 'bosom frienil ’] 

BOBOXIKlio'nim), c.f 1 To inclose or hurbour 
111 the btisom, lo emliruee; to keep w-itli care, 
to chcnsli mtiiiiately 

I'ull from till lion ■- hui,; In', b.’iom'u whelp 

7 liutllu 

'HI ii|< iii^ (.(iiiiist 1 

\ on II tiiid It wholLSDiin Shai’ 

2. To conceal lo hide float view , to eni- 
iioHom 

'|ol(.ip)iv ( (iiivi Ills /.'.(ini (/ d( I p III viiit ^ J'ofe 

Bosomed ( bo'/iimd ), p and o Intimate. 
iKaie I 

1 .1111 •ll•■lbtflll th.it I oil iiav-- btrt'ii i-onjunct 
And '•i ( 'HI ,1 with In r Shak 

BOBOmer (bo'/iim-i-r), u That which em- 
bosoms. nit ciuliosomer [Hare ] 

Him : -Ti. the life of hc.ivon- (In d'luuun 
' a Cymhi.c-- the bi'iomn ot ( londs 

AVi»/r 

Bosom-friend ( bu /um-rn>nd ). u a very 
intiiiiatc friend, an insepurubic ussoriatc 
Bosom-spring (iKi’ziim-spring), 11 A spring 
rising III tiu- liosom or lieurt , licui-t-si»ring , 
heart -joy |Kare J 

From thcf ih.tt ww sfrtng of ruiitnrc flows 
W IikIi onlv \irt' v tr.impiil Mrtuc, knows A‘,/,-eri 

Boson (iio'siO, II A i-orru]diun of Boatsiraia 
(which see) 

Thf iin-rr^ lot h from his side 

Ills whom t.ikc s prsaen 

Bosporlan, Bosphorlan (i>os-pd'n-an. )ios- 
fo'n-nn) a (See l}i>sinRi> ) Peiiaining 
a bos)Hmis, a strait or narrow sea Ivetwecn 


Fate, far. fat, fall. me. met, lu^r; pine, pin; note. uoi. imne. 


tube, tub, bull; oil. iMitiud; u. Sc ahune; 5\ Sc fey. 
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two seas, or a Boa and a lake, particularly to 
the Thracian and the Cimmerian Boaporua. 

The Alans forced the Botfioriau km^s to pay 
tnem tribute, and exterminated the Tnunans. 

Tfioke. 

Bosponu, Botphonu (bos'po-nia. boR'- 
fd-rua), n. [L. Bosporun, Or. Boitporm, lit 
an ox’a or heifor’a paaaage an ox or 
heifer, and jioroH, a paRRiige, from perao, to 
paaa or croas J A strait or channel iietwcen 
two seaa or between a sea and a lake, more 
particularly applied to the Mtrait lietween 
the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, 
formerly the Thracian Bosporus; and to the 
strait of Caffa, or Cimmerian Bosporus, 
which connects the Sea of Azof wiUi the 
Black Sea. 

Bom (bo-t) n. [Fr. btme, Tr bmaa, a swell- 
ing, O.H.G Mzo, pAzo, a bunch or bundle, 
from same root as O H G ptAmn, M.H G 
bdzen, G bmzen, to beat: B. Imat \ 1. A pro- 
tuberant part; a round, swelling body; a 
atud or knob; a protuberant ornament of 
silver, ivory, or other material, used on 
bridles, harness, <&c. 

He ninneth iijton the thick bo\\f\ tif Ins bucklers 
Job XV jO 

2 In MCttlp a projecting mass to be after- 
wards cut or carved — S.t A water conduit, 
in form of a tiin-bellied figure; a head or 
reservoir of water. B Jtmmn. 4 iwareh 
an ornament placed ut the intersectitm of 
the ribs or groins in vaulted or fiat roofs ; it 


1 



blisses -—I, rroiii Wells < ,'ithrrlr>il, Jrinlv Chapel 
..From St M.iry’s Cluir« li, bury .St riliiitinds 

ih frtMjueiitly richly sciilptiiretl with nrinonal 
bi'urings tir other tlevices Any round pro 
jecting ball or knot of foliagt*, Ac , is also 
culled a Ihihh, whatever be its situatifui 
h III wter/i (a) the ciilui>;cd part of a shaft 
on which a wheel is to be keyed, the term 
is, however, apjilied ordinarily to an> eu- 
largcd part of the diameter, as to thr emls 
of the separate pieces of a line of shafts con- 
nected by couplings Hollow shafts through 
which others pass are sometimes also called 
WxcK, but iiiiproiH.*rly (b) A swage or die 
iiseil for shaping metals 
Boss (bos), r t To oriiaiiiciit with bosses, to 
bestud, to oiniioss ''I'lirkey cushion fum’if 
with pearl’ Shnk ‘ fios/d with lengths of 
classic frieze ’ TennyHou 
Boss (bos), a Hollow, empty ‘ilis thick 
bnuM head ’ Jiaumtiy fSi-otch 1 
Boss (Ix ). n ( I) haan, a masier ] 1 An 
eiuployiT of mechaiiies or hdioiirers ; a 
master, a superintendent: the form boMf< 
pi’ohahly originated in Ne« ^’ork, and in 
America is often employed as a slang inode 
of address, in the same way as (Jnri'nmr in 
Kngl:ind. 2 A muster, or lie who eaii brat 
or overcome unotlier ilTovinciiil Kiiglisli | 
Boss (bos), c < To be master over, to direct 
or superintend ; as. to hnsu tin- bouse 
[( lilted Mates «>lniig.| Also, witli an indetl- 
tnte «/. used intransitively ; to act us boss or 
niastiT. • To bogs it over the crowd ’ Batl 
left. 

Boss (bos), n ! Peril. ips from I» hot,, bus 
Dan bosMt, a box 1 In iiutMOiirn. u wooden 
vessi'l for bolding mortar, binig by ii book 
on u ladder or a wall 

Bossage (Isis'aJ). a [ From how<, a knob; Fi 
bomufe.] ] A stone iii a building wliicli li;is 
.1 r>rojcction and is hint rough, to he after- 
ward earv-eil into mouldings, capitals, coats 
of arms, Ac 2 Kiistic work, consi.sting of 
Moiifs which advance beyond the naked oi 


level of the huilding, by reason of inden- . 
tures or channels left in the Joinings, chiefly 
ill the corners of edifices, and called rustic 
quoins. The cavities are sometimes round 
and soinetiiiies bevelled or in a diamond 
form. Bometinies inclosed with a envetto. 
and sometimes with a listel. 

BOMet (bos'et), n. [Dim. of boss, a knolr, Fr 
, 6os«c.] The rudimentary antler of tlie mule 

BosidYet (lios'lv). a. Crooked; deformed i 
* A bossiw birth.’ Osltome 

Bosnr (bos'i), n. A familiar term for a calf i 
[Cuftod States. I I 

Botuy (bus'i). a Containing a boss ; orna- . 
nieuted with Ikibscs 

Ills head reclining on his fifsry shiekl I 

B08t.t n. Pride; lamsting Chmtcer ! 

B08t,t adu. Aloud. ‘ He spake thise wordes 
host ' Chaucer. 

Bostangl (Ims-taii'je). a pi (Turk., from 
bostan, a garden. ] A cltuis of men in Turkey, 
originally the sultan’s gardeners, but nnw' 
also employed in si'X'eml ways atHUit ids [ 
person, as ninnntiiig gnanl at tiie seiaglio. > 
rowing his barge, Ac .and likewise in attend- { 
ing the officers of the royal lioiistiiold 
Tliey number now about (K)b, but were for- 
merly mneh more niinierous. 

B08trychUB(bos'tri-kU8).»i. IGr. btuttrychos. 
a curl or lock of hair; also, a kind of insect | ' 
A genus of cnleoptemus insects lieloiiging 
to the family Bostrichidn* (ScoIytidaO, some 
species of which are highly destructive to 
I wood Gtte of the most ilestriictivc species 
is the B typoijraphuH. or typographer beetle. 

' which devours, tioth in the larva and porfei't 
state, the soft wood lieiieath the bark of 
tivcs, and thus causes their deiitb DitTerent 
I species attack ditfenMit trees, as silver-fir, 
pine, larch, spruce, apple 
' BOStryChite (bosTri-kit). fi. (Gr Imstrychos, 

[ a curl or lock of hair ) A gem presenting I 
the appeuriince of a liH*k of hair ' 

BoswelUa (boz-wel'i-a), w {After Dr Bos- I 
, trcll of Kdinbiirgh | A genus of balsamic ' 

I plants, nut order Amyrridaecic. (»nc Rjiecles, '' 
Boswcllta thun/cm, is a large tiiiilH*r-trcc 
! found in the inoimtiiiiioiis parts of linlla, ' 
and yields tin* most fragrant and Htiinulaiit 
guin-resin, called olibanuin, from wounds 
made in the bark it ylabrn yields a coarse 
brittle resin which, ladled with oil, is used 
for pifiiting ships 

Boswellian (bo/ weli-.'in), a Eclating to. 
ill the manner of, or resciiibliiig .lames itoh- 
ircll, tile frmid and blogruplicr of Dr .lolin- 
son. 

Boswelllsm (boz'w'ti izm), n .style or man 
ncr of Boswell 

Bot(bot). II .See Bott 

Botanic, Botanical (bo-tan'ik. bb tan'ik-al). 
a Pertaining to botaiiv. relating to )diints 
in general - itotiiiur yonicti. n garden di*- 
voted to the eiilfiire o'| plants colleeted for 
the purpose of illiistrating the seiciiee of 
botany. 

Botanlcally<bb-tan'ik-a1 Ii).ui/r. Iniibotan 
ieal manner, after the niaiinei of a botanist, 
aceoidmg to a syMcm of botany, liki* a 
botanist 

Botanist (bot'an-ist), II Dm* skilled in 
botany, one xersed in the knowledge of 
idaiitH or vegetables, their struetiirc, ami 
generic and sjieeifle difrereniM*H 
Tlicn sjirmc, Uit Iivmij In rl>s li«v<iinltlK n.iwrr 
Of t«/ nuin!.i r ii|i III. ir oil., s //intuson 

BotaXlize (boPun i/). I • pret A pp bvtan- 
izfd, jipi butaiiiznui To study plants, to 
invesitgate Die vegetable kingdom . to seek 
for plants with a view to studv them 
I Botanoloaert (bot an-oi'o-jer), n a botan 
isl ,Si/ 7’ Itrofour 

Botanology* (bot an ol'o-ji),7i (Gr bolaof, 
a plant, and /o/uia. disi oiirse ) The scieiiee 
i of liotaiiy //iiib'i/ 

i Botanomancy < bot'an b man-si ). n [Gr 
htitfiiir, a ]dant, and niantfia, divination ] 
An amieiit speiies of divination by means 
of plants, especially sage ami fig leaves 
' Persons w'roU' their iiaineb and ijiiestJons on 
■ leaves, w liieh the\ exposed to the wind, and 
ns imiiiy of the letters as remained in their 
places were taken up, and lifting Joiiierl 
togcllMT eontuiiiftd an answer Iri the (jiniH- 
tion 

Botany (bot'a-m). n (As if from a fomi 
I (iff bull'll/. It oin Gi (lofaue. lierbuge, a plant, 
fioin bottk-n. to feed ) The science whieh 
treats of tlie vegetable kingdom, dealing 
with the foniiH of plaiith. their struetnre. 
tlie nature of the tiSMiicn of whicii they are 
composed, the study of living plants and of 


the vital phenomena connected with them, 
the arrangement of plants into lai-ger and 
smaller groups, according to their attlnities, 
and the classification of tliese groups so as 
to exliibit their imituai relations and their 
IMisitioii in the vcgeDible kingdom as a 
whole Tile science further investigates 
the nature of the vegetation wliich at for- 
mer epochs lived on the w'orld, as well as 
Die distrihntioii of plants on the face of 
the earth at the present time. It is thus 
divideil into scvi'rnl sections Sfnrr/imil 
or morphological botany, that hraiich of tlie 
science of botany which ndates to the laws 
of vegetable structure or organization, in- 
ternal or cxtcninl, iiidopciidnitly of the 
presence of a vital principle It is also called 
Oryanoifraphy -Vhysiological Imtany, that 
liranch wliicii relates to tlie history of vege- 
table life, the functions of the vaiious organs 
of plants, tlieir (‘hanges in liculth or disease, 
Ac Dcscriptirc botany, that Imuicli which 
iidatos to Die desi'riptioii and nomenclature 
of pbiiits It is also called Phytoyraphy.— 
Systematic botany, Uiat branch which re- 
lates to the principles upon which plants 
are connected witli and distiiiguishecl from 
each other. 'I'lie system of cliissiflcation 
now universally adojited is that proposeii 
by .Tiissicu and improveil and enlarged by 
De ('luidolle. Brown, and others. It is gon- 
erully called the natural system, because 
it is intended to express, ns far as wc arc 
able, tile various degrees of relationships 
among plants as those exist iii nature, 
and to group the various species, genera, 
and orders next to each other wiiicli are 
most alike in all I'ospei'ts. Several nilil- 
fieiul systems have been proposeii, ns that 
of I'ournefori, bused on the leaves of the 
flower; hut tlic best known is Dint of Lin- 
nirus, founded on Die stamens and pistils, 
'riiis systein, wliich Liiiiiiciis himself meant 
to be only temporary, proved of great value 
to Die science of imtaiiy, but it has now 
gone ciitiivly out of use. or is used only 
as a partial index to Die vegetable king- 
dom Botanical ycoyraphy, or Die plan of 
distribution of plants over Die globe, with 
an inquiry into the causes whieh liav«> influ- 
enced or imdiitaiii Dus distribution i*alir- 
ontoloyical or Jfmsil botany embraces the 
study of the forms and structures of the 
pluiiis found in a fossil state in the various 
strata of wliich the earth is composed 
Botany-bay Oak (bot'a-ni-bA ok), a. Ciisua- 
riiia, a genus of trees, nut order Casiiari- 
iiaccie ,Sec BkkK-Wooh 
Botany-bay Resin (bot'a nl-bu !■c'zlll), n. 
A rcHiii winch exudes Hpontaiieoiisly from 
the trunk of Dit* grass-tree. Die Xanthor- 
rhti'a arborra, iiat. order Liliacens of Aiis- 
iralia 

Botargo, Botarga ( bb-Dir'gb, bb-tar'ga), u. 
[Sp I A ntlisbiiig sort of fnod, made of 
Die roes of Die mullet or tunny stiiuigly 
salted nfU*r they liave become putrid, mucli 
used on Die eoast of the Meditcrraiieiui as 
ail incentive to drink Tlic best botargo 
comes from Tunis, Ih ilry and reddish, and 
is eaten with olive oil and Iciiiou juiee. 
Botaurus (bb-tu'nis), a I A modern Lathi 
woril, formed from L. hm, an ox or cow, and 
tavms, a bull See BlTTKKN | A genus of 
grallatorial binls, family Ardeidie, eompris- 
iiig the bitteniH, very elosely allied to the 
genus Ardea or herons See BnTKltN 
Botch (bocli), a |D K borrhi’.bofchr, a sore, 
a swelling, from ti Fr burr, a boss, a bnteh. 
H boil, a parallel form of bont,; (1 1) Inline, a 
boii, a HWidliiig In the 2d and ltd mcan- 
iiigs from Die verb | 1 A swelling on the 

skin, a large uleeroiis alfeetiou 

liotihf\ Ul.iiiis iTiiiit .til lie lit sh inifios.. Ah/tou 

2 A jiateb, or the part of a garment pati bed 
or mended in a clumsy niaiiner, a part in 
any wmk bungled or ill-lliiisbed ‘Tn leave 
no rulis noi hotchen in Die work ' Shnk - 
a Tliat wbicb leseiidilesa boteb, ill-fiuiHbed 

01 bungled xvork generally. 

1 .iniytle iidsI .t-'.iilmiir. luit vtitlieut his 

whf' I. rfflm f‘cl to tltsJe-.. or r.illirr .uiiorphoie. 

/‘ff/f/in, hy mm kiic.oiint; .ni'l li.ikiii}^ liu tyte. 

Botch (boeb), i t (D L G bufjien, to strike, 
toivpair. D to strike From same 

ntot as buns S»!»' the noun 1 1 'lo mend or 
patel in a eliimsy manner, us a UMiriiicnt 
oftin u.sed figiiiHtively. 

■J o iijj lliey had tom and rnit, 

K« li/ioii aiirt th«‘ vi'ivi'miiieiit thuithras 

2 'I'o put Digelbcr unsuitably or unskilfully; 
to p<-rform or expres- in a biiiigiing manner. 

I or In .t >011 foh hftl 111 rhyiiK will hr tli\ l.aix 
y»f !///■« 


ch, cAain; dh, 8c. loc/i; g, //o, j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ug. siny, TH, (Aen. tb, rAin. ix, a-ig, wb. wAig. zb, azure .See Kky. 
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8. T(» mark witli botchcH, ‘Young Hylaii ' 
hutched with ftlaitiH ’ Oarth 
BotCb (fK>uh), r. i 'tVi mend or patch thingR 
in an unskilful inunncr ; to he u bungler or 
hotelier 

Bot(A6dly (bt>ehV(i-l) or boeht'li), adr. In 
a butcheil or cliiiiisy iiiaiiiier; with botrhcH 
nr patches 

Tims futcli they heaven, more hvtfhtiHy than ohi 
cUilhes />» // Sturt 

Botcher (bochVT), n Miic whi> bott;heH; u 
clunisy workman at nif'iniiiig ; u mender of 
oil! rlotlicK; a binnclei 

I rt ih' huh her mend him, .u>>thiii;' ihnt'b meiidi'd 
Is hill lu'd ShnS 

Botcherly (liocir^rdi). a (MnniHy, awk- 
wardly patf'lieil. ‘ Hotchcrln miiiblr-inangle 
of collections ' flartlUt (Rao.l 
BotChery (boch'er-i). /( A hotrlnng. or that | 
which is doiif l»y hotelling ; cliiniHy work- 
niannhip |Rarc) 

If we sjK Ilf Jf.isr hutthtrw wen- il a i oiin-ly , 
thim; lo see .1 ifre.il loni or .1 kniv. w» -ir -.Ifj-ves of two 1 
parish'/s, on, n lif ol woisti ■! tm •>Mii 1 ol m.Im t 

n ,ul„ <>• tt V, r I 

BOtOfay (borh'i), a Marked v\il,h hotclieH , 
full i»r holchcM ‘ A hutrinj core ' Shnh \ 
Bote (hot), n I'l'lii- old orthography of hnnt, , 
hilt ivtaiiK'd III taw, in cnmjioHiiioii Sci- 
Root I 1 \ itemedy , payiiiciit, coiiijieiiKa- , 
tioii. «‘<|uiviih*iit , gain ‘ Anon in* gave to 
the Hike Ilian iiih /mfc.' fhiiurpi S]iccillc 
ally III (a) coniiiciiKation, UK for an 
injury, iinn-iidK, Matisfaciion , a paynicni in ! 
expiation of an o|h>ncc, as, iiiaiilmfr. a i‘oni- | 
peiiMiition for a man Hlain (h) A privilege I 
or allowiiin'i- nf ncecHHaries used in coin- I 
poHltion, iiH, lioiiHedmfe, a Hiilllt lelieyof w<aid I 
to repaii a hoiiMe or for fuel, ho plough hotr, | 
eart-/a4/e, wood for making or refiuiring in , 
HtrunnuiiH of hiiHhaiidry, Imy-lioP- or heilge- 
boh', wood for InidgeH or feiieeh, «V( 

Bote.t pp from bifp Hit (Vuiurcr 
B0teie8B,t n In vain See HootlKss 
Bot-fly ((»ol'lli), a The gadlly. an liiHcet of ■ 
tin* getiiiH (KiHtriiH and order IMptera See 
IkiTT 

Both (liolh). a and /oon |nue of the Sean- 
diniivian words in Kiiglisli . leel, bdt/n'r, 1 
bivtln. Si haith, Ihiii inunh', (toth bufotbh, . 
I* /leoh. holli The llist eleiiu'lit ill the ! 
word Ih seen tn \ Su\ bn, hntwd, lioth two, 
both, tioth btn, both, and in h aiii/ar, (1. 
aniy;/<o. Ski nhhn, liolh, the (h HeeniH to he 
a mere huIIIn | Tlie one and the other, an 
here are Iwo IiooKh, lake tlieiii Imth . the 
two, the pan or the ennple In siieli a sen ' 
leiice as 'hnfh men wen- there,’ it im an ad- 
luetive, ill 'lie inviled .laiiies uini John. and 
bofh went,' it ih a proiioiiii, also in 'ilieiiieii . 
both weld,’ 'lie took them both,’ it in a pio ' 
iionii ill appoHilion to nooi, tbrni in the ' 
name wa.v it inii.\ l>e explained in 'Intf/i tin* ' 
men.’ both ol liie iiieirieoinp 'theeityof 
Koine’) 

\inl M-rili.tiii lot.k shf-i-p .tiiil iiNcii, ,iiid g.ivi 
Ihi’tii III Aliiiiit |i i II , .iiid ol Ihi-m m idi- .1 1 ovi 
M-«Mt i,i-n \xi - 

1 1 of ton Htaiidn for two Hliilonn-ntH or elauMeh 
of a Heiiteiu-r. as in the lollowiiig extiaet. 


It IH ofii'ii nned UK a eoiijiiiK tnni in eonnee- | 
tion w ith and bath mo/ being eipiiva- 
l»*nt to UK well the oiu- an tin* other, not 
onh this hut aNo th-il . ei|Uidl,\ the hirinev 
and tin* latter. * Power lo judge hath (|nit*k 
and dead ' M if ton 

\ ntp.n imiltiiiiih- ,itft of iiii 1 ,-M 1,1,1 jKi' ol lilt- 

1 lO-iks l>t Ik \pd i\i.|s\i\ I 

Vet it can hurdl> he railed a tun* i-onjniie 
lion ill Hiieh fM*idenees for 'in judge both 
quirk and dead' *to Judge qiiiek and ileiid 
fre/A.’ ill xvhieh lattei eane it may he ealled 
Kiiiiply II pronoun in apposition 

Bother thoTIlVr). e t llTohuhly a word of 
li'ifih origin. and apparentl.x introdneed into 
literature by Swift Skeat. following (hir 
nett, refers it lo Ir buanihtrt, troiihle. 
atflletion, buanfhrim, I vex, disturb, Ir and 
tiael boair. to vex. trouble J 'I'o pei*plex , 
toeonfoniid. to pother; to tease by sohei- 
iatlon or lo<|iiacity; to annoy IColltHi 1 

|iims(-\ rifz-Pf t mr for the money ami I lot him 

llilVt* II Iwf.'fCf 1 Ju't 

\ wed in ilie imperative ns an expn'iwion of 
impntieiii'e, or as a mild Hort of exeeratioii 
* Hothrr tUx woman for plaguing me ! ’ Far- 
rar 

Bother thoTUV'rl. ri To rroiihU' oneself; 
to make nnin> words oi nmeh ado. as. don't 
ftofArr alHiut Mint IColloq | 


Bother (hoTH'l^rL n A trouble, vexation, 
or plague; an. what a htdhrr it Ih! jColloq J 

tiothtr take it tlioiigli, 1 can’t always hn saying 
Miss K. hnrtor 

Botheration (laiTH'/^r-a'shon), n I'he act 
of bothering, or state of being hotliered; 
annoyance; trouble; vexation, perplexity 
jColloq I 

Botherer (iMiTii'er-l^r). n one who Imthers, 
vexes, or annoys ‘ such botherrm of judges * 
Warren |<Udl(M|.| 

BothermeXLt (i»oTlf‘£r-nient), n The .act of 
tiotheriiig or state of lieiiig I lothered; trouble; 
annoyance; vexation |Run* i 

I'm sur< 'r wmil I ht .1 oothf meat l<> .1 litm-g sr>ii] 
Id liisc- VI mill il iiiiitic-y y ! ^ iwftr 

Both-handst (iioth'handx), u A iicrsoii in- 
diHjieiiHuhle to another; a factotum 

lie is m.i .It r -, h/)th‘h,titili, I .issiirt- ynu 

/>* 'JonsoH 

Bothie, Bothy (hoth'i). u. |(iael ftotfiOff, 
a cot. from same n>ot as booth ] |.Se.otch.j 

I A liiiinlde cottage ; a hut ‘That young 
iioldeiiian who lias just now left the tmthy ' 
Sir U' Scott 2 A house for the accoinmo- 
ilatioii of a nttnilairof work-]ieuple engaged 
ill the sniiie cniployiiient; more esfiecially, 
a kind of barrack in which a number of 
nnmaiTied male or female farm servants 
or labourers are lodged in connection with 
a farm 

Bothnic, Bothnlan (both'nik.bntli‘iii-an), a 
Pertaining to Hothiiiu, a province of Sweden, 
and to a gulf of the Baltie Sea. which is so 
culled from Mte province which it jioiietrates 
Bothrenchyxna (both' Ten ‘ki> mil ). n. [Gr. 
boihroK, a pit, and cnychifma, n tissue | In 
hot a term uiiplied to the pitted tissue or 
doited ducts of jdaiils; that is, eellular 
tissue, tin* sides of wliich an* miirked by 
pits sunk in the siihstimee of the iiiembraiie. j 

I I is either at tiralatcd or coutnntoun 
Bothrodendron(hoth-ro-denMron>, a (Or 

both! OH, a pit, and detairon, a tree ] In j 
bat an extinct genus of plants of the (*oal 
era, related to the liepidodeiidroii 
Both-sldest thoth'sid/), a houlde-tongm*d. 
deecitfiil 'Jhiiiiiialde hoUi-HtdcH rogue!’ 
S/aik 

BothiUn,! a |Kr hovtan, a hm\ ] A bud. 
parth'iilarly of a rose. Chaucer 
Bothy, a. See IloTlIIK 
Botrychiuxn (bo-tnk‘i-um). a IMr botry- 
cboh, a grape-stalk | A geiiiiK of plants, iiat 
order Kiliees, sub-order < tphiogloHHt*u*. the 
iiiooiiworts It has distinct eup-siiles (tlieeai 
or sporangia) tlis)M>Hed in a compound spike 
attuebed to a pinnate or bipiiiiiati* frond 
/; luiatria (eoiiiiiioii mooiiwort) is a native 
of Rritaiii It buH lunate -shaped jiiiina*, 
lienee the RngliMli and the speeitle name 
llotli magical and healing powers were for- 
iiierl) attributed to it. 

Botryogen (bo tn o-Jeii). a (Gr botryH. a 
elUHter of grapes, and yrunao, to i»ruduce I 
A red or oelii'o-yellow iiiiiicrul. eoiiHistiiig of 
the hydrous sulptiates of jirotoxide of iron, 
oxide of iron, magnesia, and linu* It is 
said to liax'e lieeii found on Vesuxiiis 

Botryold, Botryoldal (i»oi'ri oid, hot ri- 
onl'ul). a |Gr Imtrys. a biiiieh ol' ’griqies, 
and cidoH. form | fhaving tlie form of a 
bum'll of grnia’s. like grapes, as a mineral 
presenting an aggregation of small glolwH 
Botryollte (bot'ri o Ut). a. |i;i botryn, 
a biineb of grapes, and lithoH, a stone | A 
mineral, a variety of datolitt* or hot ate of 
linie.oeeurnng in iiniiiiniillary or hotryoidal 
eoiirretioiis, 111 a bed of maciietie iron in 
gneiss, near Areiidal in Norway, and else- 
XX here, usually as a deposit on eale spar Its 
colours are jw'arl gray, grayish or ri'ddish 
white, ami pale rose red. and form eoiieen- 
trie stripes It is said to differ from duto- 
lilt* in eontaining two atimis of water in- 
stead of one 

Botrytl8tiH) trt'tis). n |Gr botrjfH, a eliister 1 
A genus of luiieetUiious fungi, eontaining 
many of the eommoii moulds and some 
parasitic fungi The plants eonsisl of deli- 
<*ate artieiilated fllaiiients producing elusU'rs 
of iiilniite s]H>res at the termination of the 
branehes They ticeur chiefly on dead and 
decaying vegetable sulistanccs 
Bott. Bot (hot), a Generally used in the 
plural {Gael botue, a hot. buiteay, a 
maggot 1 A name given to the Inrxte or 
maggot H of m'veral species of gadfly w'hon 
found in the intestiiu's of horses, under the 
hides Ilf oxen, in the nostrils of slit'tqi. A’c 
The butt- with which Imrses im* troiilded 
are the larva* of the iKHtru* eyni or gadfly, 
which tleposits its eggs on the tips of tlie 


hairs, generally of the fore-legs and mane, 
whence they are taken into the mouth and 
swallowed. I’hcy remain in great numbers 
in the stomach for several raonUis, and are 
expelled in the excrement and becomepupie, 
which in five weeks become perfect insects, 
woolly, and not quite half an inch long 
The word is used by Shakspere 

Bott (boi), n [Fr botte, a bundle of hay, 
Ac ] 'J'lic mime given by iace-weavers to 
the round cushion placed on the knee on 
which the luce is wux'en. 

Bottel Same as liowtcU. 

Bottger-ware (bet'ger-xvar). n. The 
white porcelain of Dresden, made origin- 
ally by Bottyer of Saxony, in imitation of 
the (Chinese. 

Bott-hammer 0>»t'ham-nier). n A wooden 
mallet with a fluted face, used in breaking 
flax 

Bott-hOle (bot'lidl), n. A hole in a skin 
made by a bott. 

Bottine (bot-en). n. {Fr., dim of botte, 
a boot I A half boot ; a lady’s boot ; also, 
an appliance resembling a boot, witli straps, 
springs, biickleb, Ac . to obviate di.stortion 
in the lower extremities of children 

Bottle (lioH), n [1<'r. bouteillc, from L L. 
butuyula, a dim from hutica, a kind of 
vessel, from Gr hutie, a flask 1 1 A hollow 
vessel of glass, wood, Icatiier, or other 



Aniit;iit l‘gv|>li,iii Ilottles nf Glass. 

material, with a iiairow mouth, for holding 
and (*an’yiiig liquors 'I'lie oriental imtioiis 
H8«* skins or Icatlicr for the eoiix'eyanec of 
liiinors; and of this kind im* the bottles 
nu'iitioncd III Scripture, ‘rut new xvliie 
into new bottlcK ' In Europe and America 



Oritfiital (lO.n skill Kiittles 

gluHH is used for liquors oi all kinds The 
small kinds of glass bottles are called vials 
or pbiuls 2 The contents of a bottle ; as 
mucli as a bottle contuiiis; as. a bottle nf 
wine or of porter licnci* the buttle a* used 
ns eqiiix'alciit to strong ilriiik 111 geiiorat ; 
the practice of drinking 

Iii^/fr/(»v/rchscoiirrm seeks for rniiirort, towiirdice 
for inur.iijt-. and bashruliiesis lor Liiiilideiice 

'John r<»»i 

Bottle (hot 'IX |G Fr dim nf butte, 
a Imiidlc, from O J1.G Mzu, a bundle See 
1t(is*« 1 A quantity of hay or grass tu*d or 
bundled up tor fodder. 

Mcthiiiks I li.ivc a urcat desire to hottit of hay Shok 

Bottle (hot 'I ), r f pix't A pp bottled; ppr 
boWniy To jnit into biittles. us, to bottle 
wine Ol porter 

Bottle (bot'l-alX a Hottlod ale 
‘Sclliiiir clieest* and prunes, and retail'd 
hottle alc ' Beau A 

B0ttle-1X>0t (bot'l-bot). » A leather case 
to bold a Isittle w’hilc corking 
Bottle-bump (bot'l-bump). n (Coiiip the 
nainch hitter hump, butter-hump, also given 
to Ml*' bittcni I A name given in some 
districts to the bittern 

Bottle-bhart ( hot' l- chart), Il A marine 
chart exhibiting the s(*t of ocean surface 
cuiTeiils. compilcil from papers liearing 
date, latitude, and longitude, found in 
iKittles which have Ixeen thrown from ships 
and washed upon the beach or picked up 
by otlier ships The time lietween the 
thnxwiiig of the bottle and finding it on 
shore has vaned fi-oiii a few days to sixteen 


Fate, far, fat. fall; me. met, h^r; pine, pin; noG*. not, move; tfilH.*. tub. bpll, oil. {Kiund; u. Sc abune; y. Sc tey. 
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yearSf and the distance from a few miles I 
to 5000. 

Bottto-oompanlon, BotUe-triend 0»on- 
kom>pan-yon, Imt'l-freud), i». A friend or 
companion in drinking. 

Sam, who is a very good has 

been the diversion of nis friends AHdtson. 

BotUe-ConJuror 0J‘>t1-kun-jt>r-tir). n Otie 
who exliibits feats of iieeroiUHiicy w'ith a 
buttle. Its extracting more from it than 
was put in, or putting in what apparently 
cannot pass tlimugh the neck. 

WIiilIi to that boitie-tonjuror, Julm Itull. 

Is Ilf all dreams the first halluc'iiiatuin Hytim. 

Bottlod (bot^ld). a. 1. Kept or contuineil 
in a liottle ; as. bottled porter. - 2 Uig- 
bellied * I'hat bottled spider ' tihak [Rare | 

3ottte-flBh (bot'l-flsh), n. An eel-like tlsh 
of the family Murienida* ami genus Sarco- 
pliaryn.v, the iS? ampvUaeevx The body is 



Uottle-fisli inflated {Siutopharynx nuipiiiiaiem). 


capnlile of being inflated like a saek or 
leathern bottle, hent'e tlie name. It is 
from 4 to 0 feet long, and is iielieved to 
be very voracious A few spocimeiis have 
been met with floating in the Atlantic 
Ocean 

Bottle-flower (bot'l-flon-6r). n A plant. 
Centaurea Citanun, or blue-bottle (wlii(‘li 

Itottle-glaSB (bot^l-glas), n A coarse, green 
glass used in the manufacture of bottles 
little -gourd (bot'l-gord). n Fruit of 
Lagenan'a ouljftiriM, nat order C^ucurbita- 
ceo? See (ioriiP and IiAGKNAKTa 
Bottle-grass ^bot'l -gras), a A kind of grass 
{Setana iurulis) 

BotUe-neen (bot'l-gren). n \ colour like 
that of bottle-glass 

Bottle - green ( l >ot ' l - gren ). a < )f a d:irk 
green colour like bottle-glass, as, bottle- 
niren velvet, 

Bottle-Lead (bot'l-hed), o \ more correct 
tliougli not so coinnion a name for the 
whale called also tlie liottle-noi^e {whiehnee) 
Bottle-holder (bot'l hold er). o i one 
who waits niion another in a prize-tight, 
administering refreshment, wiping ofl blood. 
iVlC ; hciiec, a bueker ; a seeond , a sup- 
porter, eneonrager, or adviser in a (Mintliet 
or trial of any kind 

An old liniisc’r m.ikcs .t goml Svu'lUK 

I I ml I'alinerston (oiisiileri.il lums( ll tin h,dtU 
I’Adrr of opjiressfd vtiites 1 tm, \ nf,t r/'o/>/r 

2 The bridegroom's man at a marriage 
Bottle-Jack (bot'l-jak), n An apparatus 
for tnniiiig mcitt wliieli is being masted 
before a the 

Bottle-nose (botl-nuz), a A whale, family 
Helphiiiidn* and genus H^'peruodon, the // 
edentulun It is 22 to 2K feet long, hiisabeakcd 
snout, two teeth, and sonictimcs four, eon- 
ccaled in the gum, and occurs in higli north 
latitiides Tlic term is used for others of 
the Delphinidie. especially for the irlobuh 
eephalus deductor, or caaliig whale, of which 
specimens arc common on the Hritish coast 
Bottle-nosed (bot'l- no/d), a. lliiviiig a 
nose bottle - shaped ; with a nose full and 
swollen about tlie w'iiigs and end. 

Bottle-n ik (bot'l-rak), u A wooden rack 
with open shelves for holding bottles placed 
ill it mouth downwards to drain 
Bottle-screw (bot'I-skro), n A cork-screw 
Bottle- stand (bot'l-stand), n 1 A criict- 
Ktaiid —2 A wooden rest for draining bottles 
after washing 

Bottle -stoop ( bot'l -stop), n In uu>d a 
w ooden block grooved alsne to hold a bottle 
obliquely so as easily to extract any isiwdcr 
from it with a knife in dispensing. 
Bottle-tit (hotni-tit). n. A name applied to 
the long- tailed titmouse (l*anig eaudatm), 
from its long, curious, bottle-shafied nest 
BotUe-traOk (Ijot'l-trak). n The course 
pursued in the ocean b\ a Isittle thrown 
overboard with a note tif latitude, longitude, 
and date; and so affording some data for 
estimating the set and velocity of currents 
See BottlK-ciiaiit 

Bottom (bot'om), n [O E. botyrn, botum, 
butuu, bvthoin.i^v ,i<i:.btKidon. \ Sax botin, 
bottom . 1) bodem, I<‘el botn, O II (t. jr»o- 
dnm. Mod (J boden. from a root bhudh, pro- 


Imhly meaning to fathom, which gives also 
h. Jundue^ Gr. pythtnin, liase, iHittoni.l 

1. The lowest or deeiiest part of anything, 
as distinguished from the top; utmost depth 
cither literally or figuratively; base; foun- 
dation; root; as, tlie bottom of a hill, a 
tower, a tree, of a well or other cavity, of a 
page or a column of figures * At the bottom 
of many excellent counsels. ' Addieon. ‘Ob- 
jections . . . Imilt on the same Itottom.’ 
A iterbury 

T ilu see the bottom ol justke Sluilluw Sitak 

2. The ground under any boily of water; 
as, a rocky bottom; a sandy bottom; to lie on 
the bottom of the st‘n.- -3 The lower or hin- 
der extremity of the trunk of an aiiimal; 
the buttocks.— 4 The portion of a chair for 
sitting on; the seat 

No two ( h.iirs were alike; such high backs and 
law li.icks. aiitl leather Ael/a/Nx .iiul worsted botti'oix 
Irvm£ 

Low land fonned by alluvial deposits 
along a river; a dale; a valley 

* 111 both shores ol th.it fruitful t><*ttotH are still to be 
seen the marks of ancient cdlhces 

(i. The part of a ship below' the wales; heiii'e, 
the kIiii> Itself, us, goods imiKirted in llri- 
iisli bottoms. 

Mv veiiturci, are not in one bottom trusted SbaJt' 

7. Tlic griuinds or dregs of Iwcr or other i 
I liquor ‘Tlie bottom ot lu'er ' Johnson 
s Power of eiidiiruiiee ; Htamina; native 
I strength: as. a liorse of gooil bottom -At ! 
I bottom, in reality; as, he is Blmu;re at bot 
tom On one’s oien bottom, at one's ow'ii 
I risk; indepcndent1> . 

I Alt from himself, ott Jit\ 07 fH bottom st.iiid 

I ( 

I Bottom (bol'om). n 1 At the bottom , low - 
' i-Kt; undermost , as. the bottom stair, the 
bottom coin of a pile 2 Iluvlng a low sitiiii- 
tion: alluvial, ii-s. bottom lands 
Bottom (bot'(ini), r.t J To found or build 
upon, to fl\ upon as a sujiport. to liase 
‘ riiose false and deceiving grounds upon 
which inaiiy bottom their eternal stale ’ 

I i<o\i(h 

Action IS supfiosed to be botb^med upon priiuiplc 
Attf‘*'l’ui V 

2 To furnish with a bottom: us. to bottom a 
box; to bottom a eliair :i 'I’o reach or see 
to the bottom, as of a snbjeet, tofatlioin; as, 

I bu\<> bottomed the matter at last 
Bottom I bot'om), / / 'I'o rest, to lie based 
‘fin what foundation any proposition ad- 
vanced, bottoms ' ijoekt 
Bottom (bot'om). n |<i K botme, perhaps 
from \N botirm, a lioss, a bnd. a button | A 
liail or skein of thread a cocoon 
And bf.d iiK te» diMlIi iiitli .1 fuiftom ol lironntlin id 
Stt./A 

Silkworms Imisli Hit ii /ott>'m\ in .ilwml lilteen *1 n 

, 1 / ttinin 

Bottom (bot'om), r t To wind roninl soine- 
thiim, as in making a ball of thread 

1 ht ri for> .IS V<'II Iinviiiid In r love from him. 

I cst It sh'ii.ld i.iK 1 ainl I » pood ll limn . 

Vou tiiuM provnli l>. bottom il on nn S/rii/- 

Bottom-bed (bot'om -bed), n In yeot the 
lowest stratum or the ba-^e of a forma 
tioii: often iisi-d in the plural for a series of 
has:il strata 

Bottom-captain (liot'om-knp tan or bot'- 
om-kap-tiii), n In mnumi, the superintend 
cut of iniiiiTH ill the bottoiiis. or deeiiest 
working part 

Bottomed (liot'omd), a Having a bottom 
of thiHdi* that kind, used in i ompositioii , 
as, flat bottomed, \tro}u\-t>ott tuned 
Bottom-flehing (bot'oin-llHli-ing), n same 
as (i found amjnntf 

Bottom-glade (bot'om-glad). n An ojien 
xulle> between liills, ii dak* 

Tendim; m> floi ks hard b\ i the hilly rrofts 
Tli.it brow \\\v, t tdtofit yladr Mitton 

Bottom -grass (bot'om -gras), n Grass 
growing on low' or bottom lands 
Bottom-heat (bot'om-het), n Heat at or 
rising from thi* bottfun ; speeifleally, in 
hort the beat coniiiiunicated to soil b> fei 
intuiting ami decomposing sulmtanccH jdareil 
under it 

Bottom-ice (bot'oiu-is). n Gi'iiitnd-ice, 
grouml-gru (which see) 

Bottom-land (lH>t'otn-land). a Same as 
Uottfim, 5 

Bottoniless (bot'orn-les). a Without a 
bottom; hence, fathomless: whose bottom 
cannot be found liv sotiniliiig; as, a bottom- 
less abyss f»r ttceaii * /tottomless spernla 
tions ' Itvrke 

Is ii'it in\ sormw deep, having no bfAtoiii Y 
TIn-ii Iw fi*v pissions b'jttamltxt with them \hok 


Bottom-lift (bot'om-lift), n. In mining, the 
deepest or bottom tier of pumps. 

Bottomry (bot'om-ii), n. In marine taw, 
the aet of borrowing money, and pledging 
the bottom of the ship, that is. the ship It- 
self, as security for the repayment of the 
money. The contract of bottomry is in the 
nature of a inortgiigc. the owner of a ship 
borixiwing inoni'y to enable him to earry 
on a voyage, and pledging the ship as secu- 
rity for the money If the ship is lost, the 
lender loses the money, but if the shin ar- 
rives safe he is to receive the money lent, 
with the interest or }ireniiuni stipuInkMl, 
althougli it nia> exe<M*d the legal rate of 
intiTcst 'Hie tackle of the sliip also is 
answerable for tin* tlebt, as well as tlie per- 
son of the borrower When a loan is nnide 
1 upon the goods shiiiped, the bomiwer is 
, said to take up nioiiej at le^pondentin, as 
I ho is hound jiersoiiallj to answer the eoii- 
, tract 

i Botond, B0tt0n4(bot'on-ti). p. anda. Same 
' as lioftony 

• Bottoned, BotOXied(bot'ond). pp in her 
same as Bottony 

' Bottony (bot'on-i). p and a [Kr bontonn^, 
from bouton, a bud See 
\ > JU'TTiiN J 111 her having 

, knobs or buttons, a]iplied 

I ^ r to a cross which teriiiiii- 

J .-N 1 I /-A iites at each extremity in 

three buds, knobs, or but- 
I I toiis.Homewhatreseinbliiig 

I a trefoil, l.'ulled also Itot- 

J toned, Itotmu'd, and sonie- 
times Trejuiled or Tief- 
lioiiiinv fled, 

BottS (hots), n See ItOTT 
Botullform (bo-tn'li form), a |L. botuhis. 
a sansage. and^ormo, form | In bot. hav- 
ing the form of a Hnnsage IJenslow 
Bouche(bosb), a I Fr . nioiitli I 1 A term 
used anciently to denote a eel tain iillowaiu e 
of provisions from the king to knights and 
others who attended bim In any inilitaiy 
I'xpeditioii Also called Itonye and lludye 
2 'i'be indent at the top of a shield to ad- 
mil a liinee, winch rested there, without 
depriving the soldier of the proteetion 
attorded by bis shield to the lower part of 
tlie face or neck. 

Bouche, Bouch (bosh), r t. |.si>i> t}i(‘ noun j 
'lo form Ol ilrill a m vi moiitli or vent in. as 
a gnii wliicli has been spiked 
Bouchet Ibo'sl'ef ), a | Fr | \ sort of pear. 

Boud (bod), prel of behomt |Seoteb and 
Gill Kiigli.sli I Gtlier forms ISoott, Unde, 
Hoot, iVl 

'I ln'y did I r\ I'lm .iIkik 
1 1. .lu till II sttiil'.. till tliry dir 

l.otdi't .\ttn\tre,'\y 

Boud, Bowd(boiid),a All insect that breeds 
m glam; a wet'vil 

Boudoir (lio-dwpi ). a I Fi . from bonder, to 
pout, to Hiilk I A small loom to wbieh a 
iad,\ may retire lo be alone, oi in wbieii she 
may let eivt her intimate li lends 

rin > ^.Iiij; t>t Inin III 1 11‘iV f'oiidtnt i I hml’eray 

Bouge (boj), n [Fr. honye, <> Fr bonlye, a 
liniging, ol something with a bulging or 
swelling form, ii leatbern wallet. Ac Same 
root as bntye, belly, bellmes, bay, &c Hee 
Hri/lK I I 1 A bug or wallet, espeidiilly of 
leather. • Jtunyes of lellicr like bladders ' 
Holland 2 A cask. |t)ld and provineiul.] 
Bouge (boj), vt I A form of bnlye, hUye. 
See the noun | To be bilged , to spring a 
leak or have a bole knocked in the bottom, 
to founder ‘ l/'ust thereupon our sbipjies 
should bituye ’ (iaseoiyne 
Bouget (boj). a t. 'I'o eanse to Hjiring a leak; 
to knock a bole in, to scuttle ‘The earick. 
which Sir Anthony Ought red chased lianl 
at the stern, and himyed her in divers 
pluees ' Hall 

Bouget (boj), a (Older K bouche, from Fr 
bovrhe the moiitli | ITovisions, an albiw- 
anee of meat and drink See lloueiiK 
A linmb.ird rn.in that lirniiiilit bouge for a i oiinlrv 
lady or two 1h.it f.iiiiti d, In said, with fastiiu; 

A y OH ton 

Bouget (bo'jet or bo-/bu), n |Fl bonyette | 
l.tA budget or poneh Sjtenser. 2 In /no 





the representation of a vps.sel for carrying 
water II is meant to represent a yoke w'ith 


vh, e/min. 6h, Sc locA; g. .70; j.job; b, Fr tow; iig. siit7. TH. //leii; tb. t/tin. w, cig; wh. la/ng; zb. aiinrc - See Kkv 
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tw(» leHther poutthen attached t(> it, formerly < 
UMGd for the conveyance of water to an j 
anny. i 

Ranyh (Iwiii). n (A. Sax Mh, an arm, | 
a ihoulder. a hoiiKh; Icfl Mffr, Dan. htiug, | 
bttv, the hIioiiIiUt of an animal; of cognate ! 
origin with fii jt^rhyn, the fore-ariii, Skr. 

tile ariii.l An arm or large branch 
of a tree 


Tw.is all hrr Joy the ripenVl fruits to Icml. 

Aiifl sef llic hunf^hs with liappy hiirdeiis IjcihI 
I'opt 

Bough-pot (iiou'pot), n Haiuo aa Utno-pty 
Hmu «l' FI 

Bought (bout), n [Dan hvgt, Icel bunt/ut, 

>1 bend. See ItoUT, HKillT ] 1 1 A twiHt. a 
link, a knot; a flexure or bend ‘ Wreatbeil 
hiimjbtM ' Sttenttrr ' 'J'be bonyhf of the fore- 
legs ' Sir T linnvnr. 2 'J'be part of a Hliiig 
that eontuitiH the atone 

BOIMlht (i*>it). pn*! Al pp of hupivfhU'h see) 

- -ttouffht ami Hold iiotr, ainoiig atoek 
hrokera a meiiiorandiini of the traiiHiietion 
given by a Htockbiokei, nbo is aeting fora 
seller of stoek. to both aeller and buyer 
when a bargain is elleeted 

Boughten (iMd'n). pn of Imjf, used adjeo- 
an iiiitniuuted form 

)-iir )i> wild liiirif il liiiii w.i . oil' nliiiM l.iilii 

K> Lki •! not ol hoHKhtfn pr.iyris nor p.issiia; 

Soutlifv 

Boughty t (Ixiiit'i). a Having boiighta or j 
iK'iidK; bending ShmrtuKi. 

Bougie fbo-/be), n I Kr . a wax-candle, from 
S)). hiiyut, from UutjM, in Nortli Africa, 
wbenei* u iix-eandloK were flrat brought ] In 
MUftj H sieiider flexible cylinder, intended for 
intriHliictioii into ibe. urethra. <eHo)ilniguM, 
or rectiini, when tboae jiaHMagea are oii- 
Mtriicted. aa by atrictiire 1 1 ia uaiially inaile 
of Hli|iHof waxed linen, coiled into a slightly 
eoiiical fonn by rolling ibein on any Inird 
Hiuootb Hiirfaee It ia hImo made of entgut, 
elastic giiiii, giiitu-perclm, (ieriinin silver, 
sti'cl. At 


Boullli (bd ye), u |Kr | Meat atewed with 
vegetables; boiled or stewed meat of any 
kind 

Bouillon ( bo-vofi ), H |Kr, from houilhr, 
to boil See lloil, i 1 itrotli; soup. - 2 In 
the utnneyr, an excreseence of flesh, uiiusing 
the friisb to shoot out, and so laming tlie 
horse 

Bouk (iKik), n I icel. Imirr. the trunk of tin 
IhmI.^.A Sax i»iic, the stomach 1 The trunk 
«>f the bod), ot Ibe nlndo body |Seotcb.| 
Bouk(bok), o ibilk, Hi/e (Scotob.] 
Boul,BoOl(bol), /I. |Akuito/>mc| A kind of 
HUiiiciiciibir Inindlc, oi bundle like a hoop I 
Boulangerlte (bo-lan'JcrU). n [After .M I 
Ituulamirr, the engineer | In mnu'ral na- I 
live Hulpbiile of uiitiinony and lead t 'idled | 
also IHuiiihitmh' | 

Boulder (lad'dei), n |.Hw dial buUrrtttru, I 
the larger kind of jiebldes. in contrast to | 
klapprrtifrn, the Hiiialler ones, from Sw | 
huUrn, Dan huhirr, K dial bohiri. to make : 
a loud noise, to tbiiinler, lit a stone (but ' 
makes a (bninlei liig noise, while klamHt- ^ 
rtrn is one that makes a elappiim oi ratrliiig 
noise Wt'tlifinuMi I 1 water woin roiiinl- > 
ihb Slone of no dotermiiiale si/e, but t«»o | 
large lo bi- ivgiiided as a peiible 2 In I 
nrul applieil to n» - worn and smoothed 
iilocks lying on the sin face of the sod, or ' 
imbedded in Hie ela)s and gruA'cls of the j 
drift formation of the pleistoeeiie iieriod, | 
geiierall) diflering in conii»o.sit.niii fiMiii the , 
rocks in tlieir vicinit), a fact wlneb iiroves 
that tbt<) liave been Iraiisporled from a dis- 
tance Hoiilders Ivliig on the surface are , 
tvrnuHi VI rntir hlot'Aik :t In mi/n'fs/. a largi* ' 
iH'bble or stoin* of ore found detaebed and 
away from tlie n^giilar lode llmiidri jm- 
iiuitioii See DIIIFT i:i livulitvr ivall. a 
wall built of nmini tlmts ttr pebldes bud m 
H strong mortar 

Boulder-clay t brii'di'<r-kb'i j, h The stiti, 
uiibiinimited, tenacious ela> of the glacial or 
ilrift epoch oi ice-age Also culled l^ntt. 
TUI. Ac See Du I FT, Dl 
Boule, Boule-work (bol. bol'wt'rk). n. 'riie 
pi-itper spelling of what is now commonl) 
written Itahl ( wlneb see) 

Boulet, Boullette let). « ( Fr houivt, a 
bullet, a tctloi k. ti'oin biatlv. a ball | In the 
mauryv. ii Iioim* whose fetloi'k oi pastern 
joint iHMids tovwav»l. and cult of its natural 
position. 

Boulevard dsd vai) n (Fi . older forin«< 
iHUtlrrrrt. lutulvvvn , liorrowed and all4*re»l 
from D holhi'iik >ee 111 1,U VKK I DrlglM- 
all), a bulwark or rampart lU .t tiaililcntioii 
or forlifled town lienee a public walk or 
strc'ct occiip>iiig the siU'of demolistied fi*i 


tifleatinns. The name is now sometimes ( 
extended to any street or walk encircling a j 
town. 

Boulimia. Boulimy (iNelini'i-n, bo'li-mi), n. 
Same mHulimy. 

B0Ult^,1 BOUltlU (bArtcd. bc’d'tin), n. In 
arch a moulding, the convexity of which is j 
just one-fourth of u circle, being a member ■ 
just below the plinth in the 'i'uscan and ! 
Doric capital i 

Boun.t Bounet (boun), « [A more correct 
btielling than bfjuml, ready, prepared, being 
tlie leel /xit/iw, ready Hoe ikjL'SD, «.] 
Ready ; prcjiared : on tlie point of going or 
iiiteiidiiig to go ‘And bade them all to lie 
boun ’ Chuucvi. 

Well r h.iiir rcl It that Adoll tilt* night when he wed 
1 1 . If I ' fjnfc&b'd atui li.id sain'd him ere (routtv lu his 
bod .Sir // Sttifi 


Boun,1 Bownet (Imon), rt and i. [From 
the* above j To prepare one’s self, to make 
ready ; as, to busk and boun. common ex- 

i irehsioiis in old ballatis ‘Tlieti he bnwm'th 
dm boldlye * Fvrey MS 
Bounce (bouns), vL pret A* jip bounevd ; 
pjir bouneitig [0 E. homntvn. bumen, to 
•lent, to strike suddenly ; L <i hunnen, to 
knock; D. honzen, to strike, boiinee. bom. 
a boiinee 'I'lie wonl seems to be imitative 
of the tuiise of a blow See below.) 1. 'I'o 
leap or spring; to fly, or rush suddenly. 

‘ < )iit bounced the mastiff * Swift *Ilonnced i 
ofl bis unn-cbair.' Thackeray -2 To spring 
or leap against anyiliing, so as to rebound ; j 
to beat or tiiiimp by a spring. | 

Ag.iiiist his )>«>soin houHtvii hts heating hvart I 

Hryiien i 

.‘1. I'o bent bard or thump, so as to liiake a i 
sudd(‘ii noise ' 

Ati'ilhcr bounced as h.inl as he could knm k. ! 

tjl 

4. 'i'o iMiast or bluster; to exaggerate i 

Ilf ><ivrs.iw.iy coiintries,anddis|>nsfM>f kiiigihnns, i 

.iiid boume\. blusters, and sw.iggers. .is if he were 1 
re.iUy snvert igii hml and sole timstcr of the unitersc I 
Hf> / invth 

Bounce (bouns), v t I’o drive against any- ! 
tiling hiiddeiily and violently > 


lb /’•)//i/f/ff Ills head at every post j 

Bounce (boiitiH), /< l A heavy blow, thrust, ! 
or t bump. i 

TIk /' f>/o«/ burst oiK» the d«>f»r Ih’vdtu ; 


2 A loud heavy sound, as by an explosion : 
a sudden ernek or noist* 

I don't value her resent iiu nt the boiottenf .icnu kcr 

(•oMiuti/Ji 

:l A Ismsi, a pieeeof brag or bluster, boast- 
ful biiigunge; exaggerntioii 

1 o lite pfHirb, .lutiouslv.and .ittentitoly is .i iiitisl 
inisf'Mble kiiiii of life, to whuh the brave, the bolil, 
.uul tiu unbeliever toll brag lu should prefir dt at h 
Itself, but I, ulmgite little rreilit to mu h boKme\, 
know seif-prt serv.itioii to be the great l,iu in ii.itiin 
/>»- (, i hrvut 

4. A btdd or impudent lie, a downright lle- 
(ioii, as, that was a bounce |('oUoi| ] 
f* 'I’lie l.irgel sptitied dog-tisli {Seylliuiu 
vat ulus) 

Bounce ( bonus), adv f With this word in 
the following iises comp <*. huiupr, in the 
same sense. Sw.dial iimnudiately. J 

With a boiinee. suddenly. 

Kapp'il .It tilt door, imi s|.iy'«l to ask. 

Hut boumt into the parlour enter’d Oruy 

II IS sometimes used interjectiomilly, 

• Houmf' woiilil .i’ vi\ , .Hill .lu.iv ag.iin woul<l .i 
go, .iiul .ig.iiii utuilil a' come Sin* A 

Bouncer (iNmns'er), n 1 A boaster, a bully, 
a liar -2 A baif-faced lie, a regiilnr cniin- 
iner 

Hut vf'u .ire i.ot dof eiving me' You know the first 
tiMii vmi i.iiue r.in» luy sliopvvh.ti a boumr* v«ni tfild 
lilt ( //re ) ouuxe' 

Siimctliiiig big or large of its kiinl ''I’lie 
sltuie must be a bounevr ’ l)e i^uinevy 
4 A big. strong, vigortuis person. espeeniHy 
a feiiinle. a.s, site was a bouncer |ln all its 
uses etdloti | 

BoundngdHiiiiis'ing ). a l. ^'igo^o^s; stnnig. 
si tint ’Tlie luuinvtny Amaroii ‘ Shal, ' ,A 
liouncimi bis-s ’ Lord Lytton 2 Kxnggei- 
atetl, eviessive; big (t\iUtU| 1 
w e h .iVi li.itl i iiierrv .tud .1 liis'v itr<lm.i'V , 

Auil uiiu .Hill giHtd meat, .tiul a bo.*u,iUjC r< . kmi 
iiu; AV lit / 

Bounclngly (bouiis'lng-li). adr. Iltiustiiigl) 

itarroU' 

Bound (iHMiinl), n [Fr lu*r$n'. D Fr bodnv, 
bonne, a iMiund. limit, from 1. L tuotina 
bonnu a boiindury. frt>in .Ariintr hoiivn, a 
cluster td trees st'rv mg asji bmiiitinr), ffo/ia. 
a boiiiitl.ir) 1 Hiat whieli ltinit.<or eireiim- 
scrila-s, the external or limiting line of aii) 
object or ot S|Hiee, lienee, that whicli keep's 


Fate, far, fat, full. me. met, her; pine, pin. note. not. move, tube. tub. bull. 


in or restrsinB; limit: confine; extent; as^ 
tlie love of money knows no bounds 
lllimitalile ocean ! without bcundl 
Without dimension ! Mitton. 

- Botindary, Bound See Bounpary. 
Bound (bound), v. t To set bounds or linilts- 
to; to art as a Ismnd or limit to ; to limit ; 
to terminate; hence, to restrain or confine; 
as, to bound our wishes by our means. 
'Where full measure only bouttds excess.’ 
MUton. 

O (Hid. I could be ^o/rnr/’/r/inanut-shelland count 
myself a king of infimte space were it not that 1 
h.tvc bud dreams. JShuk 

SvN 'i’o limit, restrain, eirciimseribe, con- 
fine, restrict, hem in. border 
Bound (bound), v.i (Fr. bondir. to leap; 

0 Fr. to ring, to echo: L L, bmnhitare, to re- 
sound, from L. bfimbus, u linmmiiig sound, 
tiee Bomb.] 1. To leuii; to Jump, to sjiring;. 
to move forward by leaps. 

Before his lord the ready spaniel hounds. Pope. 

2. 'To reiuiiind, as an elastic ball 
Bound (iioiiiiil), 0 t 'J'u cause or enalde to 
bound or leap [Rare ) 

If 1 might buffet for my love, or bound my horse 
for her f.ivoitrs, I would lay on like a butcher, and 
sit like a JaLkaii.ipcs, never ufl Shak. 

Bound (bounil), n [Hce the veri).] A leap; 
a spring; a Jimip; a rebound. 

Tilt- hursis st.irti-il with a sudden bound Addisou 
These mw.inl disgusts an* but the first bounds of 
this ball of contention J)r. II More. 

Bound (boiintl), pp of hind Made fast by 
a band or liy cliains or fetters; obliged by 
moral ties; confined; restrained. 

Besides all this, he was bound to certain tributes 
all more or less ilcgratliiig. Prouj^hum. 

rollo(|uially the wonl is often used os equi- 
valent to eertaiii. sure; as, he is bound to 
siieceed ; the town is bound to increase -- 
Bound up in, (a) einliodied in ; iiisepuralily 
conneeied with. ''I'he whole state . . lie- 
iiig bound up in the sovereign ’ Brougham. 
(b) Having all the uffectioiis centred in; 
entirely devoted to 

Then .ire timts when the girl’s whole n.xture seems 
to roughen itsi If .igniiist seeing us so bound up in 
I'el , no father aiul mother were bound up in her, 
poor soul lhcken\ 

Bound (liound). a [More proper!) spelled 
(us formerly) boun. lieing leel hainn.mi 
of baa. to till, to jirepure, to get ready. 'The 
d is parasitic, as in sound, from L smus 
'I’lie root is the same ns that of boor (whicii 
see).l J'repiireil; rently, lienee, going or In- 
temliiig to g«». destined; and. as used of a 
sbip. chartered : with to or Joi , as, 1 am 
hound for boiiiion ‘ A ebieftiiiii to tlie High- 
lamls bound,' Vampbetl 
Willing wc sought your slion-s .iiul hit In r bound, 

1 he port so long desired at length wc louiid. 

lOyden 

Boundary (bound'a-ri). n I From hound. 
witli a l.atin lennniatioii ] A limit; a iiotiml. 

Boundary, Bound Boundaiy is often 
used ns synonymous witli hound; Init the 
real sense is a visiidemark indicating a limit 
Bound IS tlie limit itself or fiirtlicst point 
of extension, and imi) in' an imaginary line; 
liiit houndury is the tiling w'liicli deterinines 
or ninrks tlic limit 'I'hus, the hounds of a 
parish are defined b) certain marks or hmin- 
dories, such us heajis of stones, dikes, 
hedges, ilitclies. rivers, streniiis, ritulets, 
Ac Hut tlie two words are often con- 
foiimled 

Bound-l9alliff(isiiimi'l>>i-lif). n Xn ottlcer 
upjtointeil b) a sberifi to execute process: 
sodeiiomiimtcil fiom tlic/xmd gi\cii for the 
faithful disriiaige of lim tiiist 
Bounded < Iioiiml'ed ), P and a Limited; 
eii’ciiinscrilied. confined, crampeti. narrow 
All C-VL well pr.ii Msed in ii.iture, .i S] mt bounded 
.Iiul po'ii } »ni_Mon 

Bounden (ItoiiiidVn). P and a I An old 
I>urticiple of hiint.\ l f Obliged ; tHiiind 
1 -Hii much /'( iiHit / \iiiir iii.i)cst> 

2 Api*oiiited . intlispensaide . obligatory. 

' Bouuden iXxUy ' F H' Itohertson 

1 orti r ilu-. in\ bomiiu/. nighl'^ v.iLritu • 

I '>.cvidf;e 

Boundenlyt(i>oiiiid'en li\ndv In a liouiideii 
or dutiful manlier ' Mo«t hovndvnly obe- 
dient ' Tinns ttf (tchin's .'<vrinons. IbSSt. 
Bounder (botind'er), o. 1 One tliat limits; 
one that imiMtses bounds 

Now thf b.>unitci ot .ill these is only (,i>d himself 
/ 'f tier by 

2 ♦ Hoiiiidary 

kingil-iiiis .ire bound within ihetr reufor' s. .is it 
wri-Tt mb.oivl- hotherby. 


Oil, pound: u, tic. abuue; y. Sc fey. 
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Bounding (bound'ing), p. and a. TiCaping; 
springing; rebounding; advancing with 
leaps; moving with a bound * A bounding 
stag.’ liowe ‘ The iMmmiinj/ pulse, the 
Ituiguid limb.’ Montgomery 

BoundlOSS (boundles), a. Without bounds 
or limits; unlimited; uncuntliied. immea- 
surable; illimitable; inftnite: as. howullettg 
space; boundleeg power. 'The boutidlegn 
sky.' Bryant 

BoundleBBly (bound^es*ii),ffdf\ lu a bound- 
less manner 

B0Undle88neB8(hound'le8-nes).fi. The state 
or quality of being boundless or without 
limits 

Bounteous (buun'te-us), a. [From hnunty , ) 

1 Disposed to give freely; free in bestowing 
gifts; bountiful; liberal; us, boontevus na- 
ture 

I wondered at tijt* hounteons hours, 

Tlu' slow result of winter showers. 

You s( .tri-c could see the gr.issfor floxM-rs 

Ifuuyion. 

2 Characterized by, tir emanating from, 

bounty ‘ A largess ' iSf/mfr. - Syn. 

Liberal, bountiful, munifleeiit, generous, 
benefleent, kind 

Bounteou^ (boiin'tc-us-li),adr In a boun- 
teous manner; liberally; generously; largely; 
freely. 

BounteoUBneSB (boun'te-UH nes), n. The 
(piality of being bounteous; liberality in be- 
stowing gifts or favours; Tniiniileencc; kind- 
ness 

BOUntiftll(boun'ti-ful),flr. \Itounty auAfuU ] 
Liberal in bestowing gifts, favours, or 
Itounties; muiiiticeiit; generous '(jod, the 
bovnti/ul author of our being ’ Locke. 

Our kiiiK sparrs nothing to eivt' thr-in the shan* of 
that felicity of which he is so TuntMtiJii/ to his king- 
dom l>yyden 

Bountifully (lanin'ti-fuMi), adr In a lioiin 
tiful manner, liberally, largidy 

They are less hounttfullv proinicd than the ri< h 
with the materials of h,ippitiess for tlu firrsrnt life 
l\oteu^ 

Bountlfulness (boun'ti-ful-ncs), a The 
((uality of being bountiful; liberality in the 
bestowment t»f gifts and favours. 
Bountihead,t Bountlhoodi (bounai-hctl, 
boun'ti-hud), n iiount) ; g<»od ness, virtue 
‘The firm foundation ttf true boinifihcail ’ 
Sftvnxcr 

BountltB (bouii^tith), n Itoiinty, sjieeili- 
eall.>. the bounty given in addition to stipu- 
lated wages IScoMi | 

Bounty (iMiun'tl), a I Norm Fr honnt c, 

0 Fr ooHh'it.Vv /umfe. gootlneSB.cxeellenee. 
favour, from L honitas, goodness, from 
htnim, goiiil I 1 t (Joodness; virtue, 

Nf lilott tlu of all woiii.inkiiid 

Moia;st til MIS, mils ^iiod, oiic* w.uiioii d.iiiu* to hiul 

2 Liberality in bestowing gifts and lavours, 
generosity , niuuitleenee ;> A favour lie- 
btowed with a benevolent dispusition , 
that which is given boiinteoiihly . a free 
gift ‘Tliy iiioriniig bounttex’ Coir/H’r 
4 A preiniiini ottered or given to induce 
men to enlist into the puldic .service, or to 
encourage .some branch of industry, as lins 
bnndry, iiiannfaetiiiX'S, or eoninieree 
i^oeen Anttv'g bounty, a provision made in 
the ruign of (pieen Anne for angn.eiiting 
jMitir clerical livings Syn Mnnitlccnce, 
generosity, bcneticuneo. liberality, kindness 

Itouquet (iio-kii), n. [Fr . a plume, a nose- 
gay, O Fr honw/iu’f, bufujurt, I’r bosonrt, a 
little W'ood, dim of lieKC, a wood See fil’sll ) 

1 A nosegay, a Imiieh of llow'ers, lienee, 
stimetl ng ri'senibliiig a biiiicli of flower.s, 
uh a cluster of precious stones 

1 ii.oe .1 /'afic/z/r'/ to I oiiic limiii to-iiiorrow rii.i'lf 
up ijf tii.itficiiid ,, .md ruhii s, and c-iiii-niM., 

LoliHitii Inirruk 

2 An agreealde aromatic odour, siicli a-s 
IS perceived on drawing tlic cork of any of 
tile Itner wines 

BoUQUBtlU (liok-tafi), n [Fr , from hour, n 
h e-goat, li hock See JIUOK 1 Cn/ofi Ibt‘3 
the ibex of the amdeiits, ami the steinboK 
of fiernian Switzerland See Ibkx 

Bour,t BOUre,t a [A .S<|\ but aehambci, 
a cottage See Howkii ) A ehaiidier ; a 
bower Chaucer. 

Bouracli, Bourock (i>oi'^ai''li. iifiKok) o [in 
first two semes a dim of the f»re<’<*drng, in 
the other senses of A. fsax beotg, beurh, u 
hill 1 (Seoteh J 1 An inclosnre ap)died to 
the little houses built in play by eliildrcii 
2 A shepherd's hut /> Daroltton 3. A 
small knoll //»m /7 4 A heap, a eonfiisetl 

heap . a fluster, as of trt*es f»r people . a 
crowd 

BourbonUun (iMir'Iion-i/m), n The ofiinlons 
ch, cAain; (h. Sc. locA; g, go; j, jfob; 


of those who aithero to the house of Bt>ur- 
bon; legitimism. 

Bourbonist (bUr'bon-ist). n. One who sup- 
ports the claims of the memliers of the 
house of Bourbon to the thn>nes they held; 
specifically, a supporter of the claims of the 
mcmliers of this family to the throne of 
France 

Bourdt (bord). n. {Also written buorde, 
hourdc, bttrde, A'c., from t> Fr. bnurdc, a 
game; prolmbly fnmi the Cel tie: Armor 
bourd, (tael imrt, huirt, mockery ] A jest; 
a scoff. 

(;r.iiiifrt y. Uorrill. for thv company, 

J'or all l)i> JCits, and all Ihy merry hotirds 

Jirnyton 

Bourdt (lH>rd). r i [O.Fr bottrdcr, to spoil, 
j Sec the noun J 'l*o jest, to Joke. 

My wit IS greet, though that 1 hourde .mil pleye. 

Chautet . 

I Bourdt (bbrd). v.t. and i To approach; t(» 
aeeost: to lie near See BOARP, e t. 4 
Bourder t (Imrtl'f^r), n A Jesttu* 

Bourdon (bor-do/i). H [Fr , a pilgrim's staff, 
a drone, in the former sense frtnn L burdo, 
a mule, by a metaphorical elinnge of mean- 
ing ; in the 1ait(‘r sense of doubtful origin.! 

I A walking- staff ; the tall walking -staff 
used by pilgrims in the middle ages, and to 
which were frei|Uently attached the purse ; 
or scrip and water-laittlc —2 In nimdc, the ' 
drone of the bagpipe; a bass stop in the i 
organ or harmonium having a drone- liki' > 
quality of tone ! 

! Bourg (borg). II ITIie French fonn of i 
I borough, burgh J A tttwir. nlMWoiigli. |ltiire | 

' Ye think the rustic c.u kle of jonr /uotix | 

1 he intirniiir of the wnrld /rnttyxofi I 

Bourgeois, Burgeois (biir-jd'. bur-jojs'), it. ! 
I From the next word, or la^rbaps from a j 
I type-founder of the name 1 A small kind j 
‘ of printing tyfie, larger than bi-evier and 
I smaller than loiigprimer 
Bourgeois (bor/h-wa). n [Fr . from bourg, 

. French form of borouuh j A citizen ; a 
inirgher, a man of middle rank. 

! Bourgeoisie (hor/h-wa zO), » [Fr ] The 
iiiuhne classes <»f a eoimtry. especially those 
tlependent on tratle 

Bourgeon (bor'jtui). e I iFr bourgeon, a 
bud I To sprout, (o ]»ut forth buds; to shoot 
forth as a tirancli 

lle.ivrii M nd it h.tppy <lem ! 

I'.irih l«»iul It s.ip eiu<« J 

(killy to .itiil to lilow Sir It Sn*// 

Bourgeon Oun'jon}, n in hot an adutneed 
hud, speeilleally, a bud on the stetii of a 
plant, whetluT aliove or heneuth ground, 

; Inelosiiig theeinbryo of a braiieh, us opposed 
to a flower-bud 

Bourlgnian (bor in'i an), u I'ertaining to 
tin* doetrines of the IfoiingiioniHts 

! Do voii disiiwii ,ill 1'o|tish. /Vnaii, So. nu tn, \r 
1111111.01, /«>iturntiiu, .Old otlii r do. itmr >„ tt ii< t-,, .iiid 
j wh.itso* \er, loiitr.iry to, .oid itii oiisistent 

! with, tlu li>res.ii«l < oiilev.ioii of I■,lltll1' 

ihdtioi/lo» ijnr\fii’i(\ !>/ I /im» /i I'/ SiofoiHd 

' Bourignonlst 0»*r nryon-ist), n <nie of a 
SCI t touiided by Antoinette Honvignon, who 
in :isMini(‘d the Aiigiistiiie habit, anil 
ti'uvt'lled 111 Fiainc, Ilollund. Knglaiid, ainl 
Scotlaiiil. Ill the last country she iinide ninny 
eon\eit'' nlioiit Pi 7 o She inaiiitaiiied that 
(*liii.''tiaiiity lioev- not consiHi in faith and 
]ira<-tiee. but in iiiwaKl feeling and siiper- 
iiatnr.il inipiilM* 

I Bourn, Bourne (lain I ).M (Fr borne, bourw, 

.1 limit, a eoriii|<Mon of bonne, a boiiudury 
.See I'lOi M> I A bound, a hunt Wateiy 
bourn ’ Coir/ier. * ih-yoiid lln' bourn of 
hlUiset.' Tenniftson 

1 h.il nii'liv o\« II .1 1 iiimtn, bom wl.n./ houm 
Nil tr i\lIu r ri-liiiii‘ Shak 

Bourn (l»bni). « I \ Sax. bn run, bui ne. a 
sti'eain, a fountain, eoiumoii in .'•eotlaiid and 
tile north of Knglmid in the form bum: l> 
boro, leel brunnr, Sw brunn, I»ati bioml. 
Doth brnnnu, bruonen, a Hjiring, a fniin 
tain, a well jirobaidy troni root of born: 
eoini» torrent, from L torreo, to roast 1 A 
brook, a ton cut a rivulet, a burn '('onie 
over til*’ bourn, Ih'ssy, to me ’ Shnk It 
ol•(■u^^ in varioiiw place-iintties, as, fiourn oi 
lionrne, ItonrnrHiouth, Wenibourne 

Boumless (fH'nn'leH), a Having no Inmni 
<or limit I Hare ) 

Boumonite ffior'non-it), n. [After fount 
Itonrnon ] Aiitinioliial sulphide of lead 
BoumOUS flMir noz'), n Hatiie as lln moone 
BOUrran (lioKran). n A peciiliarl\ tierce 
kind of snowstoriii. blowing often rueiity 
hours at a time, from the iioith ea<-t o\cr 
tlic Kitssian steppes 

Bourr^e (bur nty, n [Fr ! A dam t tiinc oi 
niowmeiit in eoninioii time and in two 

ti. Jt ton. ng. Muij: TH. then, tli fAin. 


. measures, said by some to have come from 
Auvergne, and by others from Biseay; a 
horee 

Bourse (hbrs). n | Fr.. a purse, bursary, an 
exehange. trom L. burga, a hide, skin, 
leather ] An oxeliaiige; a place where mer- 
ehants luiseiuhle for general business 
Bourtree (lior'tre). n [Either from being 
frequently planted about houses and form- 
ing bowei'K or arhours, or for Aorr-tree, from 
the fact that its shoots eontain an iiiiusual 
proportion of pith, which can he easily re- 
moved so as to convert the shoots into tubes I 

1 Scotch I Tile elder-tree. 

. Bouse, ^ose (iioz), v.i. see Boosk, v.i 
I Bouse,! Bouzet (ho/), n Liquor, drink 
BoUBtrop]iedon(hou-stro-fp'don), n. (Dr. 

; boug, an ox. and gtrepho, to turn | .\n an- 
I dent Dreek mode of writing in alttwiinte 
lines from right to left, and from left to 
I right, ns Helds are plonglied in furrows, 
having an alternate direction 
Bousy (hoz'i), u. Same us lloorn 

111 Ins I lips the hpus^' peel snigs Piydnt 

Bout (lioiit). n. [Ollier form bought: same 
W'ord as Dan hugt, a bend, a bay or biglit; 
led. hvgtha, a bend, from Dan. bugne, led 
hjuga, to bow. to beinl. closely allied to K 
boic, bight ( I A twist or turn, a bend or 
tlexure, a link 

111 IKllCS, wall lll.lll) .1 uillcllllg tiPM/ 

Hi linked sMcctncss Imig dr.iwn out Mittpii 

2 A going and retiiniiiig. ns in ploughing, 
rt‘tipiiig, iVe ; as niiieh of an action as is 
performed at one time ; a single part of an 
action carried on at stieeessive intervals. 

‘ She got off for that Aouf ' Sir It L' Egtrange. 

3 A trial, a set-to; a contest, as. a drinking 
bout. 

I ill. grittli*iii.iii will, for Ills lionnin's -uikr.htivc one 
with von .Stilt k 

I* w.is the brave oiiil.iw's I iisiiiiii to try .i ,it 
ipi.irler Mali with Ins >oiiiig n i inns Sii II Stott 

Boutadel (ho-tad), n |Fr , from bouter, to 
thrust I A enjinee, a whim, a fancy 
Ills first twitiide to kisk both their wives one 
inoriniig oni ol doors, .md Ins own too Sno/t 

BoutSfeut (bot-fii). u I Fr , from bouter, to 
thnist. and .feu, fire 1 An iiieeiiiliary ; a 
niakebale 

Anini.ileil bv •! base fellow' i.illnl [oliii ( liaiiiber, 
.1 M r\ N'iitr/t‘i(, who bon iiim h sw.i\ .iinon^ the 
uilg.ii theveiitcKil into opt n rcbdlloii Jituon 

Boutlsalet (bo'ti-siil), a (Apparently from 
booty and hule \ A cheap sale, as booty is 
eoiiiiiiiiiilv sold 'The great boutisulr of 
eolleges and diantries.' Sir J Uuyu'urd 

Bouts-rim^B (l* n ma), u pi (Fr bout, 
an end. and non. rhymed | Words that 
rhyme n’lieii as tin- ends of a slaiiza, the 
oilier paitsof the Iiiich lieiiig siip)illed by 
the Migciiiiity of the w'liter 
Bouza ( bo'/a ), n Same as Hohu 
Bouze. Name a.s liooHe 
Bovate (bo'vat), a |ia‘gnl L Aerufu. from 
boh. burns, an ox | In Imc, as much land as 
an o\ 1 an plough in a year, ox-gang (which 
sec) 

Bovey-coal (btVvi kol), u A tertiary lignite 
OI Inown-coal, occiimiig in beds ot fioni 2 
to It; feet tliiek, ill pipe-clay, at Itorey, in 
Devonshire It is an intlaiiiniiiblc fossil, 
rcMMiiblnig, III niiiiiy of its iiropcrties, Intn 
miiioiiHciial Itsstriicturc is llssilc, itscrosH 
fractiiK* even or coiKdioidal, witli a rcsinoiis 
lusiic, Honicwliat sinning It is brittle, 
iiiirns with a w'eak Hame, and exhales nn 
(>doni wineli is generally disngreeaide 
Bovid (bo'vid), ft Kelating to that tribe of 
inniiiiant animals called Dovidie 
BOVldSB (btVvi-tle), It jil (I, Ao^. horo, an 
ox. and Di ruloH, likeness j A sub lamily 
of tile Ciivieornia. or bollow boiiied qiiad- 
nipi'ds, eoiiHisting of gregaiioiis iiiniinant 
iiiaiiiiiials, usually ie<-koned ei|nivalent to 
tin* f.inrneaii genus Itos, oi wliat is called 
tile ox-trilie They are large ainiiials with 
stout IinibH. broad iiairlcHs niii/'/.les, im- 
liraiiebeil. liollow tapering boms, ratiiur 
long tail Hiding in a Liift of Intir, and the 
feinab's hav»- foiii teats Native species 
oeen? in Kiirope. A.sia. Afiir'ii, and America, 
and fossil species are found in tlie |dioeene 
ami plei.stoi riw beds Some have been do- 
nicKtieateil 'lliey iiielnde the arnee. bison, 
liiiltnlo, ox. iiiiisk-o\, inns Ac 
Boviform D»o'\i loiio) u |l, boms an 
ox uml.toiO'U simp*- | Having lln toriii of 
an o\ 

Bovine fbo'vin), a 1 1, L borinoH. Iroiii L 
boK. boKiH. all ox I I'ertaiiniig to oven and 
eow>^, ol the qiiadrii]>Lds of Uic genus Dus 

W, wig, wh. whig, /h. azure .Mee KWY. 
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Bovilta 71 r<« hujint.] A genus 

of fungi riosuly aUiu«I to l^yronerrlon, Itiii 
having the HporcB seateil on short stalks; 
the puff-halls or iiulinces 'I'wo British piiff- 
balls belong to this genus, tiie smaller (if. 
plutnJMffi), which has a Icailen hue when dry, 
ami the larger (if utifrencemi), with a firm 
dark inner coat 

Bow (boil), vJ [A Max hfifjan, t(» licnd 
(trans ami intrans ); ll hwficn, Dan hoie. 
Cloth Mvftan, to IilmkI (trans and intrans.); 
G. beuffen (trans ); cogiiiite with L Juyiu, Gr 
phouyn, to flee ; Skr bhiij, to IhsiuI ] 1. To 
make crooked or oiirved; to bend 

A three priitr* f'nn d wnuhl hire me Shak 

We htnv things tin* c iiiitr.iry way tn iiMkc them 
Lnnit* t» their natural straightness JUui'h 

2 To bend or ineline, us th<^ head or the 
body, in token of homage, respect, civility, 
or condeseeiisioii 

They canie tn meet him, and h,>ttfd thi'insr lies to 
the groiitid hcr<irc him .• Ki n i 

JH/rtv down ihinc car. mid he ir ihf* wor/ls of th« wis«* 

l*ni\ kxii i; 

.S To depress, to crush, to sulnlnc; to cuiise 
to submit * Whose lieavy hand liatli hini*'d 
you to tile grave ' Shak 

Authority forgets a dvnig kmi;. 

I^alil Wlifow'ri o| tin pOMii III 111*, i-yf 
'1 hat hoio'd the Mill / e>nn xoh 

4 f To cause to deviate from a foriiier con- 
liltioii, to iricliiic; to tiini ‘ Not to homnutl 
bias their opiiiioiis ' h'uftfr 

I*or tnnihlrs ,ind ,'idv('iMtir> <|<i iiiori Ao#- nien's 
minds to r< ligion /{tmm j 

f* 'I'o uccoiiipiiiiy or attmid with u bow; to | 
tiiukc It bow to when iilniiil to sejmratt* j 
I saw fh» sl.iliiin in.isItT tin in into tin r.irri.igc 
tin Wn I 

Herkj /lourd Jos out of hi r htlh g.iriet /// uirruy 
Bow (boll). V i To bend, in token of rever- 
tuiee, respeet, or eivilit\ , tu In* bent or i 
iiiMeeted . lo eiirve. ' Idke an ass whose I 
liiiek with ingots /ion>N ’ Shah ‘ Low hauwd i 
tile tributary ITinee ' Truaithon 1 

'I he rest ol tin |n*ii|ili fh’U'fd down upon their knee** 

liidi' III <1 

I h< I stoop, they f'n/e down tovp'ther Is \l\i t, 

Bow (boil), u I Diive(l> from the verb ) 

1 I \ bend ‘The hoar ot flic ryverof flutii- 
liei ’ Ttrnsa 2 \ii iiiclinatmii ot the 
lieiid, or a bending of flic body, lit token of 
reveretiee, ichpeet, eivllity. or submission 
Bow (boll), n, |l•rollalll> diieetlyfrom the 
Snindinavian ietd ho>n. Dun hoc. hmi//, a 
shoiiliier. the liow of a vessel, shoulder ap 
pdiviitl) being llie primary meaning of the 
woi'tl The root is no doubt that of tlie 
\erii I AoMf tile roiiiidnig )mrt of a shiji's 
slile forward, beginning where tin* phiiiks 
trend iiiwaid, and tenniimliiig wlieie tin > 
elosr, at tin* stem or prow A narrow bow 
Is ('ll til'd a lioM ; n lii'oiid one a huld or 
Map bow (hi flu- hiar(naiil ), on tlial part ' 
of the liori/oii within *lf»" of the line ahead | 
Bow (l»o), II I \ Na\ haifa, leel. fiin/i. Dan | 
(iifi . |» /nifif/, tile weapon ealleti tlie liow, | 
from the root, of the verb to hmr, A Sax : 
hd'hin.l I A inissile weapon made tif ti ' 
strijMif wood III otliei elastic iiiiiteiial, witli 
A string stretelied from end to end of it, on 
which all arrow Is made to lest endwise 
'I'he liow isthctiheiit !•> dniwiiig the Hiring, 
whidi Is again hiiddeiily let go, when the 
bow springs buek, inni li> its clastic force 
throws the allow ton great distance. Bows 
Were tormerh divided into lon'i-hium mid 
4frosi. hnin> The iise of the bow is eiilled 
archvri/ The liows eoinnioid\ nsediiimi-b 
er> iiiv of two kinds the minjh’ /lu'cc luar 
and tiie/mcA or uamti hmr 'I'lie single piece 
Im^w is math' of one rod of hickor>. lance 
wood or yew-tive. whieh last, if pertcctl> 
free from knots, is eoiisidereil the most ' 
siiitulile wood The union bow is made of 
two or sometimes thive pieces glued to 
getiier 2 Anything iiciit or in foi-m of a 
eiine. as the rnin/7eu'. the part of ii yoke 
whieh einliraees tlie Aiiiinars neck, Ac 

3 In miiAic.an insirninent originally curved, ; 
hut now almost straight. by inenn.s of whieh ; 
the tone is prodiieed from iiistrunieiitH of 
the violin kind It is made of a thin statf , 
of elastic W(hh 1, to both o nils of whicli the 
hall's (nlniiit si> or TOP horse hairs) arc fas 
tened '1‘hese betiig nihlied with rosm. 
and drawn oxer the strings of the nnisieal 
instruinent.eanse it tosouiid » Bow -com 
posses r» An iiiHtruineiit forinerly used for 
taking the sun's altitude at sea. eoiisistiiig 
(»f a large arch of pti graduated, a shank or 
.staff. II Mile lane, a sight \ane. and a hoii- 
roii-vane. d An iiistniment in use aiiiong 
Hiniths for turning a dull . with turners for 


turning wood; with hatters for breaking 
fur and woo], and consisting of a piece of 
wood more or less curved, and having a 
string extoiiding from one (extremity to the 
> other. -7. In arch (a) the part of a building 
, which projects from a straight wall, some- 
times circular and sometimes polygonal in 
the plane. (6) A flying biitti'ess. or arehed 
butti-ess — 8 /tiny, or pt Two pieces of wood 
laid archwise t<» receive the upper part of 
a horse's hack, to give the saddle its due 
form, and to keep It tight - Haim ant nnnent, 
ini/inKff.an instniincntblning witli gilt and 
pluyeil oil iiy ineniis of a Imiu, iih the violin, 
viola, and violoncello litant, aiul hills * the 
I cry raised in <dd times liy the English to 
give an alarm m their eatnp or to encourage 
the people to take to arms 
Bow (bo). c t. or i. [ Directly from the u)>ovc 
noiin 111 ineaniiigK 3 and fl | 1 In music, 
to perform or play with the fwai; ns, that 
passage for the violin should Is* bowed 
boldly, that violinist hows with great taste; 
2 in to separate the tUameiits 
of felting-fur and distribute them in the 
basket by means of a bow. 

Bowabloi (boit'a-bl), a. Gupable of being 
bowe(j or iMUit: of a flexible dlsiiosition. 
Bow-backed (bo'Imkt). a. Having u bent 
or bowed back Tennyson 
Bow-bearer (iMVbar-i'r). w. in law, an under 
otiicer of a forest, whom) duty is to inform 
of trespasses 

Bow-Bellt (luVbel), n One bom witliin tlie 
sound of tlie bells of the ehureh ot Bow, 
whicli is supposed to l>e near tlie eentn* of 
the city of I.<oiidon; a Cockney. Ilrau a- FI 
Bow-bent (hA'Iioiit). a Bent like a how. 
(Tooked * A silty] oUl, (tow- he at with crooked 
age ' Mdtim 

Bow-boy (lMVhoi),n A Itoj who uses a how ; 
hence, Cupid Shak 

Bow-brace (IwVltras). n In milit antiy a 
covering of bone, metal, or leather for pro- 
tecting the left arm of the bowman from 
the perciissiitii of tlie bow string 
Bow-Cba8er(boii'elm'4-(>r), a A gun pointed 
from the bow of a ship of war 

Bow-compaes, Bow-compasBes (bo'kum- 
pas. Ito'kiim-pas «•/), a 1 A pair of eom- 
piisses with u itow, or arehed plate of lUetal 
riveted to one of the legs, upon which the 
other leg slides to stead.x the motion - *2 A 
Mimill iiistrunieiit fiiniished with a )>ow- 
pen used by draughtsmen tor describing 
circles with ink Sei* Ci».mi*as.s. f, \ 
beam of wood or hra**K w itb three long scien .s 
to bond n latli or steel to iiiiy an It, used in 
forming dranghts of shifts, projei tions of (he 
Hjihere. or whereviT it is iieeessan to iliaw 
arches of large riidiiiH 

Bowdlerize (bod'lei i/). n f i From Thomas 
Ihanttrr, who published in isiH an e\pin 
gated edition of Mnikspere 1 'Jo renaoe 
olTeiisix'e or (|UesUonaliie words iroiii, as 
from a literary work , to exinirgute. Saf 
Ur new. 

Bow-drill (iMi'dril), a A diill or 
boring tool worked by u l>ow and 
spring 

Bow-dye (laVdi). a A kind of scarlet 
eoloiir, superior to nniddei, but in- 
terior to the true si'arlet grain for { 
fixedness and duration first used at ’ 
Itmr, neai i.ondoii j 

Bowed (l»(»d), a 111 /lO.lieiit like a j 
bow, einbowed Termed also Flrrtrd \ 

(»r Jirfirrtrd — liowrd laihowrd .See . 

Annohatkp. 

BoweUlw'U'el), 14, (O.Kr W/ ( Mod. Fr ^ 
hoyaii). from L hatrUiu a small sau- - 
sage, an intestine, fioin Wr//f/,s, a sail- ' 
sage I 1 One of the intestines of stn 
animal ; a gut. espeeinlly of in:in 
ehielly used In the pliirul 'J pi (a)Tlie f “ 
interior part of anything 'Into the * 
hawi’ln of the buttle ’ Shak 

ll was Ktr.it |.Ui. xo It W.ls 
t li.it \ii|,iiiiiiis •kihpi*:?! nIkuiIiI t>i I 

« Hii ol the I Lit til * li.iriult c.irth Sh,ik 

(h) Tlie seat of pity or kindness, hence 
tenderness. eom)»assiou '.No lady of more 
softci ■ SAuil, 

( >IH*II tll\ Ae’Tte*/! of l.OtniMSSIOI' ( 

(c)l Otrsiuiiig. children 

Thiiir* oMil '.•.*|V, Mill, h Jo ..aJ! th,.*. ..jrc 
llicmco t.*llusi.>i) of thy proper loittv Sfi,tk 

Bowel (Ism'el). r t pret A' pp hom lled; ppr 
hmrclhwt To take out the bowtds of; to 
exlsoonile. to penetrate the Imwels of 
•Drawn and hanged ni his uriuour, taken 
liow It iilixe and luarrltrd ' Stow 
Bowellesst (tK>ii'cl-le!>k a Without teiidei - 
ness Ol pit) 


Miserable men commiserate not themselves; AmvA 
less unto others, and merciless unto tlieir own bowels. 

Aie 7. Brermie. 

Bowel-pryer \ Owm'd-pri-^r), n One who 
practises divination by examining the in- 
testines of animals, llollattd. 
Bowel-prsrlngt (bou'el-pri-iiig), n. Divina- 
tion by examining the laiwels of animals. 
Holland 

, Bower (bou'6r), n. An anchor carried at 
the bow of a ship (lienee tlie name), and in 
I constant working use There are generally 
two bowers, culled Arst and second, great 
and little, or best and small. 

Bower (iHmVu), n. [A ftax hdr, a chamber, 
often tt lady's cliumticr, from buan, to dwell, 
Jeel btir, a chamlier. a larder, a pantry. 
Irom hiia, to live; Dan hi/i/r,a cage; M.H.G. 
6i/r, a chamiicr.l 1 i A bed-chamber; any 
room in a house except the hall * In haste 
came rushing forth from inner boiere.' 
Sjwnser.— 2.i A cottage: an uiiprcteutious 
residence; a rustic aliode. 

( oiirlcsy oft times in siiiiyih' bmrrrs 
Is fijund as great as in tin* si.itelv towers. 

.S*» 'j. Harta^ou. 

3 A shelter made with boughs or twining 
! plants; an arbour; a shady recess. 

, I onI\ i»cggrd a little woorlhiiK* botver 

Where 1 nnglii sit and ni’op //' Afason. 

! Bower (hoirtr), « [D Imer, (i. haver, a 
' peimiit, a lanji, in a rjeniian puck of cards, 

I the eipiivaleiit of our knave.] 1, In card- 
, playing, tme of the two highest cards in 
I the game of euchre, eul led respeeti vely riyh t 
j bower, which is the knave of trumps, and 
left bower, which is the knave of the other 
suit of the same colour as triiiiipH. 

I lint tin* hands th.U wrrt* pl.i\i*d 

llv tli.il liLatlii'ii ( hnic'., 
j Amt tlu points tli.it hi* iii.uh* 

I ^ Wrri* (iiiitc frightful ti> si’c’ — 

Till .it l.isi hr )iut down .i b, rrr* , 

I U hu ll the; s.inn Nyi had d« all initr> im 

I Hrrtll.ot. 

I 2 A person who nlitaiits the use of a niiin- 
ber ot cows, along with jiastiire and fodilcr 
foi tliein, from u fanner or proprietor, pay- 
ing a certain sum by aurceineiit, ami making 
xvhat protlt be can from the produce of the 
cattle (South west of Scotland. J In this 
senst* abo writlc*ji lioiwr 
Bower ( (Innrij ), r.f To emhower, to in- 
close 

( 1 n.itnri uh.it li.idst thon to do in lirll, 

\\ III n lliuu diiist />.’7is* tilt spirit ul i iirnd 
In nioii.il p.ir.iilist of siilIi surrt Iksh’' \htik 

Bower t (ltoiiV>i), e.i To take shelter; to 
lodge ‘ SpiTiidiiig iiuvilioiis for the birds 
to huwre ' Speio,ee 

Bower (bou'er). n One who or that which 
iiows or liemls, specilleally, it muscle that 
l>endh the joints 

III. rauliiim .irnis uliosi* nnyhti lir.iuiiod bn.t r. 
Were Unlit lit ri\( sti i Ir jil.n. s S/*rinr/ 

Bower-anchor (tMUiVr-aiig ker), n \|| an* 
elior earned at a sidp’s liows. See llowKK 
Bower-bird (laiuVi-iMlril), n A name of 



etTtaiii Australian coni rostral (insessoriul) 
iurds. faintly Orioluliv, genera Vtiloiiorhyii- 
ehUH and ( 'hlainydera, about the size of a 
large starling They are reniarkulde for 
eivcting bowers, called runs in ^ew South 
Walcta.iind adoniiiig them w ith gay feathers, 
rags, bones, shells, and other xvhite nr 
iinght-eohmred objects These laiwers are 
used as places of resort, tint not ns nests 
Bower-eaves (iMuri'r-evz), n. pi The ea\ fh 
of a liower or rustic niKide • A iMiw-sIod 
from her lMnrer>eares ’ Tennyson 
Bowered (lMiu\^rd), a Furnished witli 
liowers, recesses, or alcoves Temna^oa. 
Bowerlc (iNm'Or-ik). 74 . in India,' .i well 
descended by steps. H>ale 


Kate. far. fat. fall. 


me. met. ht'r. 


pine, pin; note. not. move; tul»e, tub, bull; oil. pound; 


y. -He fey. 
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Bower-maid t (tJ<m'6r-m»cl), n A youiig 
woman in attendance on a lady. Ijatham 
Bower-tbane (bou'^r-thau), n [A. sax. hur- 
thegn. ] The name for a chamberlain in the 
times of the Suxoii kings. 

Thf* chainhrirl.'oii, or t'07i'er-th,iue, was ilso tl»»* 
royal troasurtrr. liwfe 

Bowexy (bim'ftr-i). a Ciivcring or shading 
as a Ijower; containing liowers. TenngHon. 
Bowess, Bowet (bouVs, bmi'ct), n fl'iom 
botp, foi hough ] Ui/ttlcnnri/, » >onng hawk, 
when it begins t<» get out of the nest. 
BOWget (liouj). r.t. and i. 1'o cause to leak; 

leak. • 'J’o hfitrge and jaeree any enemy 
ship >Ahirb they a«) encounter.’ liolland. 
See hoi OK (e j.) 

Bow-grace (boirgrus). n Naut a frame, or 
composition of junk, laid out at the sides, 
stem, or bows of sliips to secure tlioiii from 
injury by ice. 

Bow-hand (bd'Iuuid). n. l. In atcheru, the 
hand that holds the bow; the left hand. 
'Surely he shoots wide on the hoto-haitti" 
Sjif’iiner —2 In wnooc, the hand that draws 
the boM , the right hand 
Bowie (bou'i). n. A cask; a barrel. fSeoti'h ] ! 
Bowie-knife (biVi-nlf). u (After its inven- I 
tor. Colonel James Timpir J A knife from i 
10 to !.'> inches long anil about 2 inches 
broad, worn as a weapon in the I nited 
States of America. 

Bowingly (hou'ing li), adv. In a bending 
manner U uloet 

Bow-instrument (bd'in-stnMnent), n An 
instrument strung with cat-gut or goat-gut, 
from w'hieh tlie tones are produced iij 
means of ilie bow, as the donide bass, the 
small bass or violoncello, the tenor, the 
violin proper, Ac 

Bowk, Bouk (lionk. buk), n Bulk. [Scotch.] 
Bow-kail (Iton'kril), u <’ubbagc: so called 
from their hotciiig together to form the 
head Itunis. |Scotcli I 
Bow-knot (ilo'noi), a. A 8li]i knot made by 
drawing a iiortioii of a cord, ribbon, Ac , in 
the form of a bow through an involution, 
which is then tightcniMl round the how. 
This knot can lie easily untied l»y drawing 
the how back again 

Bowl (bol). u. |<> K bolh\ A. Sax. holla, 
a round vessel, a bowl, Icel. hofU, M.H (1. 
holle, a bowl ; allied to ball. | 1 A concave 
vessel of a somewhat globular shape; a 
large cup witli roiiiidisii outlines; a goblet : 
often used as the emblem of festivity. ‘ Nor 
Im)wI of wassail muntle warm.* Tpunyxon 
Tlwre St loliii nuiigl<”> with my fnciidly 
The ffiist Ilf riMMin and th< tlow of soul /V/r 

2 The hollow' part of niiything; as, the 
boivl of a spoon or of a tuhaceo-inpe 
Bowl (bill), n |0 K. hoiole, Kr houle, from 
i., hulla, a bubble (whence verb to huil) | 

1 A bull of Wood or other material used for 
rolling on a level siirfaia; at )day; ii ball of 
wood loailed on one side used in a game 
})laycd on a level plat of green-sward 

I.iki' an utiiiislnii tfd Imwlcr, he thinks to attain 
the jaik by delivering his /Mwi str.ughtforw.ird 
upon It ,Sir II’ Scott 


livers tlie ball in order to be played by the 
batsman - -3 A low stiff felt bat. 

BowlOBS (bones), a. Destitute of a bow. 
Bowline (bbliii), n l.yaut aropefastouod 
near the iniddle of the leiu'h, or perpen- | 
diciilar edge of the squai'e sails, by siibnrdi- i 
iiate parts culled hridlfts and used to keep • 
the weather edge of the sail tight forw'ard 
tow'ards the bow wiieii the shiji is close 
liatiled To thpck thf hoicliiu’, to slacken it 
W'hcii tlie wind becomes more favourable - - 
To Hilary the luuin lumliur or hale the hoir- 
line, to pull it harder. f>na boivHiu', said 
of a shi)» when close-hauled or sailing close 
to the w'iiul 

^ oil might get Inc knots out of lier, e« <r ho-vhne, 
m .1 very stiti Ivrccze. Uannay. 

2 In ship-huihlituj, a curve representing a 
veitieal section of the iMiw-end of ti ship 
Bowling-alley, Bowl-alley ( itol'ing-aMi, 
boral-li). II. A covered idaee for the game 
of bowls instead of a bowling green. 
Bowling-green tl*oniig-gren). n A level 
piece of green -sward kept smooth for 
bowling 

Bowling - ground ( Imring- ground), n 
A liowfiiig- green ‘The siilitlest howling- 
ground in all 'I'artury * li doiiHou 
^wman (bd'mtm). n. A man who uses u 
bow , an arelier .ler iv. 20 
Bowman (bou'mau), n. The man who rows 
the foiHMiiost oar in a ho it Totten 
Bowman's Root (Ih>' 1101117. rot), n The 
popular n.nme of two ] hints, (o) Jsuardui 
allrrn(folut; (b) i^dleuut tnjoliata 
Bow-net (l»b'iH“t ). « A eontrivanee for 
eatehing lobstt'i's and crayllsli It is made 
of two round wn ker baskets, pointed at the 
end, one of which is tliriist into tbi‘ other, 
and having at the mouth a little rim bent 
iiiwanl to oppose the return of thi^ tlsb 
Bow-oar (bou'oi), n. l. The foremost oar 
used III )inlling a iKiat —2 The )>ci'Mun w'ho 
I pulls the bow -oai 

Bow-pen (bo'iK'ii). u A metallic rnliiig- 
pen, having the part which holds the ink 
iiowcd out tow arils the middle 
Bow-piece flion'pes), n A pieee of ordiiaiu'e 
carried at the bow of a shiji 
Bow-pot (bon'jiot), n A pot or vase for 
holding boughs foi ornanieiit. also, a nose 
guy or bouquet Written also liough-pot. 

Ami 1 smell ,it tlu be.iiitifiil, b< antiful A«»/e /n/ lu 
brings in. wiiittr .iikI simimer, fiom Ills (.oirntr^ 
liotist .t IbiverstOLk. lull o -/ Soi’o 

Bow-saw (lio'sii), n. A flevlblc saw for 
I cutting enn'es It has ii narrow blade 
' stretched in an idastic frame in tlic manner 
of an arclier’h liow 

' Bowse (Imhi/), r i 1 'I'o Imuikc; to carouse, 

‘ to drink 

Holil Kobm llnoil 

I Would, witli Ins M.ud .Marian. 

, Sup and f’o.r\r Iroiii horn .ind t.m AV.r/j 
I 2 Anut to haul or puli bard . an, iit howsr 
' upon a tuck , to howne away to imll all 
I logetber 

’ Bow-shot (iKi'sbot). n The distance tni 
verned li.v an arrow' in itslliglit fiom ii bow' 

‘ A hmv phot from her bower-eaveM ’ Trnng . 


2 pi The game played witli siieli halls { mn 

Bowl (bol), « » 1, To play with iiowls or at Bow-sprit (bo'spril), w | How and Hin it , 

bowling ‘ (Jhalleiige her ti> bowl ’ Shak D borgHprirt, Ilaii bnugnprid | A largi* 

2 'I’o roll a bowl, us in the game of Iiowls. boom or spur whii’b projects over the stem 

3 To deliver the bull to lie plnyed liy the of a ship or otliei veswd ISeyoiid it projects 
batsman at cricket -- 4 'I'o iimve rapidly 


and like a bull; os, the carriage, bowled 
along 

Wc bowiffi a\onK the great North ro.id Mrs Oort. 

Bowl (hdl), o.t 1 'I'o roll as a bowl 

Break «. the spokes ami felloes from her vvheci, 

And bomt the round nave down the hill of In .iveii. 

2. To pelt with or as w'ith IkiwIs. 

1 had rather be set T th' e-irth. 

And bow/edxo death with turnips Snak 

— To howl out, in cneket, to put out of pbiy 
by knocking down one’s bails t»r stumps by 
a ball delivered by the bowler in ordi'r to 
lie played by the batsinan ; us, Smith was 
bowled out at the lirst ball 
Bowlder (liOrdCr), n same as Hovlder. 
Bowlder-Stone ( Imr der - stOn ) See UOUL- 

BKK. 

Bowlder-Wall(b6rd6r-wftl), n see Boulder 
wall under Boulhek ' 

Bow-leg (iKi'leg). n. A crooked leg 
Bow-len^ (luiaegd), a Having crooked 
or handy legs 

In person the iluke was of the iniddir size, well 
tii,-idc, except that he was somewhat bow Uynrd 
Pmcoti 

Bowler (borf^r). n. l One who plays at 
bowls. - 2 In cricket, the player who de- 



the jiti iMMmi. and beyond that again the 
Hying jib-boom To these thiee spars are 
secured the slays of the foremast and of the 
spars aliovc it. and on them are set the fore 
Miitl fon'-tiipniast stay-sails, the jib, and the 
flying jib In former times nnrlerneath 
them were set a sprit-sail, sprit- topsail, Ac | 


Depending from the laiw'sprit perpendicu- 
larly is the niurtiiigale or dol)>hiii-sti*iker 
- A stand iug bowsprit is a pemiaiieiitly 
tlxeti bowsprit; a I'unnhig bowsprit, one 
tliut can bo eased out and in like a jib- 
bouni, UK in sloops and siiiaeks — Bowsprit 
shrouds, strong ropes attached to the bow- 
sprit for supporting and strengthening it 

Bowssen,] r t [Old form of to house, with 
the inf term, ri; reliiined.l 1 'fo drink - 
2. To drencli, to >*o.d\ Hich. Carew. 
Bow-String (inVstnng), „ i. The string of 
a llow 2 A Minilar string used for strang- 
ling otfeiiderh in the (Utoinan Empire 

1 hen* vv.i', im ditb ri luv vvh.itfver betwion the 
inility ol Dill I luiiilrv .nul I'urkeN . .iml if tin king 
(did iiDtl send ninti w itii .\f > , «/ ■ < u> S.iin niN and 
li.ilil.iv, this w.isDiilv iHi.nisrllis M.in-sty w.is tun 
gracious tD iisf the* wliok powi-i vvlinh hi« doiivfd 
tromluMvi.li U.oiiul.n 

Bow-String (biVstring). r t I To furnish 
with a bow-string 2. To strangle w'lth a 
bow-string. 

Bowstring-hemp (bd'string-lieinp), n The 
llbre of the leaves of an East Indian plant, 
the Sauseriera zeglauiea, nat. order bilia- 
eeie. so named beeaiise of its employment 
for making how -strings hy the natives 
'I’lic leaves are from 2 to 4 feet long Anttlher 
s]ieeies, S guineeusis. yielding gooil tihro, 
has been found on the west coast of .\frica. 

Bowsy. See lioWZY. 

Bowtell (lio'tel), n iKroin bolt, an urniw, 
aiiotbi'r form btdng boftel. j Th<‘ slinft 
of a elnsleivd pilhir, oi any idiiiii round 
moulding Written also Holtet, Hottel, 
Bout el 

Bow-timbers (ho'tim-hcry). u .\aut the 
timbers tliat form the how of a sliiji 

Bow- window (hiVwin-tlo). n A wiiiilow 
hnilt so as to project from a wall, properly 
one (hat forms a segment of ii circle. See 

bAV-WINPOW. 

Bow-wow (liou'vvon), u 'I'lie loud hark of 
a dog 

Bow-wow (lion'won). a An epithet applied 
111 ridicule liy .Max Muller to Mu* theory that 
all hingnage lias its origin m onomatopocsii' 
tlnit is, in imitation of natural sounds 

Bowyer (bo'ver), u | From how. like tawg r. 
sawger, troiii law, saw \ 1 i An arelier, 

one wlio uses a bow ‘'I'lie bowgvr king' 
Itrgden 2 (hie who makes bows 

I .(Mill sliiiiitini' niiiv, I'l'ri liam <*. I"’ niiiri cm i niiicd 
to the imilit d( .ill ( .iiid (li'li hers .-tuthtm 

Bowzy (bou'/.i), a Somewhat intoxieiited 
See lloOiSY 

Kuns cl .It his name ii|> ruse the v sin* /’(//> 

B0X(hoiv‘<' a. (A Sax box, n hox, from b 
biixue, buxuui, il«" ho\ tree, ami something 
maileof its wood, a torm collateral witbdr 
pgxih, i. hox or ease, from pyxos, the hox- 
tree | I A ease or ri*ei>pta( le of any size and 
made ot any materiiil. fieipiently deriving its 
Hpceitlc name from the article it is iiitiMided 
to eoiitam ; us, the box of the iiiariiiflr’s 
compass, a pill-^o7; a laily’s wotk-box; 
u diee-fmx Speeiticully, a money chest, 
esiiecially one m whieli money for some par- 
ticular piir|)oHc iseolleetcd or kept, as, poor- 
box, missionary-faia: 

S(i III, my iiiDrc . su • very mu w.is used, 

lh.it til give l.irgc Iv to ilii /'('V tc liisi-d Sf‘tH\fr 

2 'I'lic quantity tliat a box coiitainH; as. a 
box of cigars Bhak .'{ The driver’s sent 
on a carnage, wliieb often Iiuh a lid so as to 
form a box 

Wlu II* would you like Id '- 11? In or out T B.i(kliiihr 
h'irsc's or tlu frontT (,rt yon the box d ymi lik» 

iHxrttfli 

4 A present, eK]ieeially a ('linstuias present 
'Siieli a box us oiir preiitiees bug before 
(’hristmas ’ Cotgrave l> A coinpartriM'iii 
or place shut or railed ofl' for the iiftcoiiimo- 
datiori of a small iiiiinbcr of people m a 
piiiilic pluce ; as, (a) a conipartmetit in the 
eoiiimon-rooni of u tavern or other house of 
refreshment (//) An inclosed space m a 
theiitre or other iilaee of an ill semen t, fur- 
iiislied with seats ‘The boxes and the pit ' 
hijfdrii (r) 111 courts of jiistiee, tlie seats 
set apart for jiiryiiieii and the stand for 
witnesses 

I Ic* whoir m,i( hm'*ry of lh<* srnt' , .ill the .ijitnir.itiih 
1(1 Mil -.y.l' III, iiiid Its v.tri(*d workings, end ii. siiu|ily 
liriiigiiig twelve good iiit.ii into .1 bojt, Jtrouxfhnm 

(j A place of shelter for one or two men 
engaged in eertiiin duties, as. a sentry's box; 
a sigiialriiaii's fn/x - 7. A snug resideiiee, 
as, a shooting box 

I et me k« L*|i .1 lir.K •• of hunters- it <o/y bo%- Im 
of l.ind to It, au'l .1 girl after tiiy own hc.iri, and I'll ' ry 
quits with you / ant / ytton 

8. Ill much (a; a cylindricAl hollow iron in 
wheels, in whieli the axle runs {b) A hollow 


ch. cAaln; 6h. 8c. locA; g. ^o; j, job; ii, Fr. ton; ug, tang; Tli, than, th. f/nii; w. aig; wh, w/iig; zh. azure .See Kky. 
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tube ill a pump cloned with a valve ; the 
bucket of a liftiiiK-puniP- a 

trough for cutting mitren. — 10. JSaut. the 
Hpa(« between the huckdMiard and the ttem< 
pfMt of a boat, where the coxswain site.—Jn 
a box, in a perplexing or embarrassing fMisi- 
tion; in a dlmciilty -in the loronff box, in 
an awkward situation, mistaken. 

ilc*cl »oon find hiiiHclf tn the wrottjf box with S.uah 
Jane IJ-*— — , 1 w.irraiit O. .'/ Sabt 

Box (ifoks), vt 1. To inclose, as in a box ; 
to save or hoard ; to conflne. 

Savina never ceased 

'I ill he li.id box d up twelve store pounds at lenst 
( rab/it 

I’ve no notion of tieing boxfd up here. Marryat 

2 To furnish with a Ik>x, as a wheel » To 
make a hole or cut in a tree to procure the 
sap ; as, tfj invr a maple 
Box ONiks), V I ( ‘orrespondifig )»> irietatliesis 
to liiiii fifisA-. aslap See the verb 1 A blow 
with the tiHl; Hpecflically, a blow on the 
head with the fist, or on the car with the 
ofien hand * A gootl-huraoured box on the 
ear.' troinff 

He represented tn linn very wnrnily that no gentle- 
man r luild take a box on the car . ‘ I know thiit . 
but this was not « box un the ear, it was only ;i slap 
o' itic f.4c e ' /.iidy Af // Afoiitiifru. 

Box (boks). vt fCorrespondiiig i>y mcta- 
thesis to llaii banko, to lieat. eomji auk, 
ax Itaoh, to beat, is a softened form ] 
To strike with the list or hand, esiiecially to 
strike the ear or side of tiie head ‘ 'i'hcy 
birx her about the ears ' Sorth 
Box (laiks), n i 'I'o fight with tlie list, to 
combat with or as witli the hand or fist 
* A leopnrti is like a cat, he boxen with his 
fore feet ' A' iieeie 

Box (ixiks). n I L. buxuH, Or. pyxon, the 
iiox-tree See lln\. a ease \ A tree oi 
niiruh. Uhthh Me mpei-ri re nn. See ItUXi’S and 
JkiXWouP A/nron box. a name glveti to 
Myrni ne t\f rieo ho 

Box (i»oks), r /. A\fiut to eaiise (a vessel) to 
fnrii round on her heel, to hox-htiul also 
withoj/; as. to box off a vessel See llox- 
llAi'b To box the CAOOfMMM. to go over the 
iioints of tlie eompasM in their order or 
iiaekwards, mid to answer any (iiiestioiiM 
n^gariiing the divisions of the compass 
B 0 X- 00 at(iMiks'k 6 t). n. An overcoat worn i>y 
roHehmeii, an overcoat woni in travelling on 
the outside of a coach 

I shall believe it when I shall see thetr.iveller 
foi soinr ri(h tr.uirsinin part with his .nlinired box- 
loiit, to spread It nver the deleiuelcss shoiiMers <if 
the poor woman who is p,issiii^ to her parish on the 
roof of llir stino st.igi* < oash 4\llh hitn, drein hed in 
the rain lamb 

BoX’-orab (lioks'krah). ii 'I'lie popular name 
of a criili of the genus (’alappu; so eailed 
from its reseinldmice when at rest to a iiox 
B0X*day (hoks'da), n ill tlic low roiirtM, 
a liny nppoiiiteil by the Judges during the 
vneatioiiH on whieli pleadings or any papers 
ordered l»y tlie court liavc to lie lodged 
BoX’^aln (hoks'dran), n An undcrgmuiid 
drain regularly hiiilt witii upright sides and 
a Hat stone or hriek eover, so that the close 
secthtn has ih<' apiiunraiice of a stfiiare box 
Box-elder (hoks'td-tit'r). n Tlie ash-leaved 
iniiplc t \eyondo aceroiites), a nativeof North 
America, n small tiee with light green twigs, 
aiidilelicutedroopingcIuMterHofsiiiiillgreeii' 
ish flowers wliich appear liefore tlie leavt's 
Boxen (hoKs'en), a 1 Made of liox-\\oiid 
‘ UoxruUnnthoy ' tiny 2 . Kcsemhltiighox 
I In f.tih il I hrrks •in- ill ini; tl to /aim hiir Ih \den 

Boxer (boks'er), a (Inc a bo tights a ith his 
fist . a pugilist 

Box-glltler (hoks'gcrd t'r), n. in toerh 
a kiiifl «>f glrtler resembling a box, intide 
of boiler plates fastened together b> angle- 
ti'oiiH riveted to the top and bottom plates 
Sm-h girders aiv used almost exc1usivt>l.\ for 
siiansof fnnn .SO totMifeet. oiinccounttd tlieir 
elasticity and power of n>slsting impact 
Box-haul (boks’liifl), rt Saut to veer a 
sliip round on lier heel when it is impruc- 
ticahle to taek 

BoxlanaChoks i iVnn), n pi Annals of prl/e- 
flghts. the literatim* of or gossip or aiiec 
dotes eonceritiiig pugilism 
Boxing (boks'iiig), II. 1. A'litff a stfuare piece 
of dry iiard-wooil used in eoiiiiectiiig tlie 
frame timhers yif The cases on each 
side of a window into which the sliutters 
aiv folded :( pi Among millertk coarse 
Hour separated in the pna'css of bolting 

Boxing-day, Boxlng-nlght (iMiks'tug da. 

lioks'ing-uit). n The day and iiigtit after 
Christ mas -da>. when ('liiistmns Inixes or 
presents an* given 


Boxlllg-glOTe (boks^ng-gluv). n. A large 
patlded glove used for sparring. 
Boxing-matdh (boks'ing-mach). n. A pugi- 
listic encounter: a prixe-flght. 

Box-Iron (boksM-dml, n A laundress’s 
smoothing-iron contaiiiing a heater 
Box-koeper (boks'kep-er), n. An attendant 
at the boxes of a theatro. 

Box-lobby (boksTob-hl). n In a theatre, 
the lobby leading to the boxes. 

Box-money (boks 'niun-i), n. At hazard, 
money paid to the person who funiishes 
the Ikix and dice. 

Box-opener (iN>k8'6-pen-er).M A lN)x-keeper. 
Box-seat (lioks'sct). n a seat in a theatre 
box, or on a coacli-l>ox 
Box-thom (hoks'thom). n A name given 
to plants of the genus Lyciuni, more particu- 
larly L barhaiutn. 

Box -tree (iMiksHrg). n Uuxus, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Eupliorbiuceie. Hee 
IlUXUH. 

Box-wood (boks'wud). n The fine hard- 
grained timlMir of the liox-tree, much used 
by wood-engravers and in the manufacture 
of musical and mathematical instrumeuts, 
A.C. 

Boy ( lad ). n { East Fris. boi, boy, a boy ; 
allied to J) boef, a Imy, a knave ; G. bvbe, 
Hw. bub, hue, a Iniy.] 1. A mole child from 
birth to the age of puliorty. 

hlteaW. thuu boy, 

1‘erhaps thy c hildishneiiH will move him more 
*1 hall can r»ur reasons Shak. 

2 A term applied iti contempt to a young 
iiiaii, indieating immaturity, want of vigour 
or jiidgiiient. 

Mimi of worth and parts will not easily admit the 
fainiliariiy of bi*yi, who yet need the care of a tutor 
Locke 

.S A young servant; a jiagc * Hoyz, grooms, 
and lackeys.' Shak 4. A familiar mode of 
addressing or speaking of grown persfuis 
‘Then to sea, boy»: Shak. 

Jtovx oi art, I have dec eived you both. Sbak 
b III com pound words, sometimes applied to 
grown men without any idea of youth or 
eontcnipt; ns, a poatboy, a potAoy. 

Boyt (hoi), vt 1 To treat as a liny, or as 
soriicthiiig iK'longing to or heHtting a lioy. 

• My ertuiit’s iiiiirdered. baffled, and iHtyea* 
Heart . d' FI 2 To act or represent in the 
muiiiier of a Isiy, in allusion to the practice 
of boys acting woiiieii’s parts ou the stage. 

1 shall see 

Some s({tie.tkitii{ Cleopatra boy iny gre.vtncss, 

ShaA , Ant ana t.leop. \ . v 

Boyar, n Bee ItoiAK 
Boyau (bwg-d), h. pi Boyaux (bw^-o). 
(hr hen/an. a gut] Iii/«r£ a dittdi covered 
with a parapet, serving ns a eoniinuiiieation 
lietween twti trenches, esiiecially between 
the Hrst luid third parallel 
Boy-bilhop (bol'liisli-up), n. A name given 
sometimes to 8t Nielndas, the patron of 
sehulars, but more particularly of school- 
boys, ns lie was ri'iiiarkable for very early 
piety ; also, a iiniiie given, according to a 
very aiieieiit eustom, which was abolislied 
in the reign of Henry VIII , to a laiy chosen 
from tlie cathedral ehoir on St Nieholas’ | 
tiny (Htli lH'cenilK*r), as a mock bishop ; 
'I’he iMiy iHissessed episcopal honour till i 
liiiitH'eiits'^ Day (2Mth DeeeiiilH*r), and the ! 
rest t)f the choir wen* hi.*» preliemis 
Boy blind t (hoi'lilind), «. iniml ns a hoy; ; 
undisceriiing IWau A FI I 

Boycott. See SI IT 

Boyer (liol'»>r), n ( I> boeiier. a vessel iisetl 
to lay (foeijeo or buoys | A Flemish shvop 
witli a east ie at each eini 
Boyhood (iKii'litld). tj The stale of lieiiig 
a ho> or of iiiitiiatun* age ’ Look at him 
Ml his boyhowi ’ Sw\f1. 

I iiriiini; to mirth .ill thin|i:s of earth 
AsOllIj .".MA.J.'.f i.lll It.iHl 

Bojrleh (l>oi'i8h), a lielonging to a Itoy . 
IKTiainiiig to lioyliood . in a tiisparoging 
sense, ehildish; trifliim. puerile ' Intyinh 
odd conceit ’ J itailhr 

I r.in It throtik;h. c\on from m\ /•••!/.* da\s. 

1 o Ihi* 4et\ tnoiiit>iii th.il ii.- l>.iili‘ iiu* Irll it Shak 

Boyishly (ttoi'ish-li), adr 111 a boyish man 
iier 

Bosrllhnesi (iMu'isli-nes). n The <|uality of 
lieing Ini> ish 

Bojriim t hoi ’ ir.m ), n I The state of a 
troy ; iio\ isiuiess. ‘ The boyutm »»f tlte 
brothers is b* taken into kccouiiI ’ 
T Wafton '1. .Something characteristic of 
a l»o> . piieriUt.v 

A thoiisaiui 'Ik'i A-iixm. whi. h I h.iu. rr mr. n-d 
as hriow thi of thr t /•n.ifu 

(111 both uses rart\1 


Boylo’f Law (boibs' Ig), n. In eham. the law 
expreMing the inverse ratio of the volume of 
a gas to the pressure under which it exists 
at a given temperature. Called also Mari- 
otte’s Lato. 

Boyn 0>oin), n. [Scotch. Also pronounced 
liyii, and perhaps a form of o»n.] 1. A 

washing-tuD. Galt— 2. A Hat, broad-bot- 
tomed vessel, into which milk is emptied 
from the pail. 

Boy-queller (boi'kwel-Or), n. A lioy-killer. 

Where is this Hector? 

Come, come, thou boy-queUer, sliuw thy face. Shak. 

Boy 8 hipt(boi'Bhip),?i. Boyhood. Beaumont 

Boy'8-play (lM>iz'plu), n. Childish amuse- 
ment; anything free from risk or severe 
luliour : anything easy or trifling (as opposed 
to the earnest business of a man). ‘This is 
no boy’8-play.‘ Beau, d* Ft 

Bosnixia (hor-fi'na). n. 1 . A large serpent of 
America, black and slender, having an 
intolerable smell.— 2. A harmless reptile or 
snake, common in Ceylon 
Brabancoime (bra - hgfi - son ), n. [ From 
Brabant, the must important province of 
Belgium.] I'he patriotic song of the Bel- 
gians in 1830 when tliey threw off Dutch 
rule, composed by a French actor named 
Jonneval, then at Brussels. Each verse 
ends with the refrain - 

* I .a niitraille a lirisd Tonviigc 
Sur rariirc dc l.i libcrtr ' 

(Gr.nje-shut has destroyed the Dr.-ingo upon the 
tree ui liberty.) 

Brabantlne (bra-han'tin), a Pertaining to 
Bruliaiit, a province of the Netherlands, of 
which Brussels is the capital. 

Brabble (l>ral>'hl), n [IX hrabbelen, to 
confound, to stammer.] A broil; a clainor- 
ouH ctmitist; a wrangle. ‘ This petty brabble 
will undo us all ’ Shak 

Brabble Otrahad), v.< pret pp. brabbled; 
ppr brabblitip To clamtiur; to dispute 
or quarrel noisily. Bean, d’ FI 

BraDblement (brahTd-meut), n. A clam- 
orous contest; a lirahblc. 

Brabbler (hral/hK‘r), n A tdamorous, quar- 
relsome. noisy follow. 

We holil uur time too precious to l>c spent with surh 
a brabble* Shak. 

Brabbllngly t (hrah'bling-ll), adv. Tn a 
hraldiling manner. 'Neither bitterly nor 
brahbhngly ’ Bp Jewel. 

Braccate(hnik'at), a. [L. braccce, breeches ] 
In ornith funiislied with feathers which 
(‘oiie(*Hl tlie feet 

Brace (bras), n (O.Fr ftrace, braM«e,hraiMe, 
Ae , IT. brutiMO, annful, embrace, fathom 
(Fr broMMe, a fathom), from L hrarhia, the 
arms, ])1 of hrachtnm, an arm; allied to 
Gael brae, VV braic, the arm ] 1 In arch. 
a piece of timber placed near and across 
the angles in the frame of a building in 
order to sti'engtheii it Wlieii used to 
supiMirt a rafter it is culled a Htmt - 2 That 
which holds anything tight ; a eineture or 
bandage \i A pair ; a couple ; as. a bntee 
of ducks, used of iiersnns only w'ltli a shade 
of conteiii]d or in a c«dlot|Uial style. 

The two muskets 1 loaded w ith a brace of slugs each 
l^ejoe 

But you, niv bra, e of lords, were I so miiided, 

1 hcie could plui k. his highness' frown upon you Shak 

4 A thic'k strap wdiicli supjiorts a carriage 
on wheels — fi A crooked line, in printing, 
coiiiieeting two or more words or linos; 

thus, [- : or, in mugic, connecting two 

or more staves together. - 0 A leather slide 
upon the cords of a drum, used for raising or 
lowering the tone by tightening orhaiseniiig 
tlie liead ‘The bracen of the war drum.' 
herhaio -7 Sant a mpe reeveil Uirough 
a Idoek lit tlie end of a yard used in tuniitig 
or swinging it round m t Armour for the 
arm, a vainhraee Shak -B.f Warlike pre- 
paration, state of defence; hiiriiess. 

1 t>i that It <>tinds nut in suih warlike braiv Shak 

10 Tension, tightness * The laxness of the 
tyinpaiiuiii when it has lost its brace or 
tension * Ihddrr - 11 (hie of the straps 
that sustain a jierson's trmisf'rs - 12. A 
curved instrument of iron or wood for 
holding and turning holts, Ac ; a hit- 
stock There arc various fonns of braces, 
the most common lieing the carpenter ’ m 
brace, wliieh consists of a crank -formed 
shaft with a metal siH'ket at one extremity 
called the /aicf, and on the other end a 
sw'ivelled head or ertuhiou or nhield, by 
wiiieli the boring tool or hit, fixed in the 
pad. is pressed forward h} the workman. 


Fate. fkr. fat, f^l. iiiC*. met. h^r; pine, pin; n6te. not. move; tulie, tub. hull. oil. pound; d, Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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BRACKET 


Bee alio Anoli-brace, (b).- 
the mouth of a shaft. 


13. In mining. 


(bras), v.t. pret. & pp. braced; ppr 
' '** bind or tie closely with 


bracing. 1. To 
bandages. 


Bnufllial (br&lci-al), a. [L. brachtum, the | Brabhygnphy (bra-kig'ra-fl), n. [Or. 
arm.] 1. Belonging to the arm.— Brachial : brachys, ihort, and grapfa, u writing J 
, or httincr^ artery, in anaf. Uie continuation | The art or practice of writing in short- 
hand; 


The women of China, by bracttuf and bindiiw them, 
from their infancy, have very little feet. L 0 ike, 

2. To make tense; to strain up; to increase the 
tension, tone, or vigour of ; to strengthen; as. 
to brace the nerves. 

The tympanum u, not capable of tei^ion that way, 
in such a manner as a drum is braced. Holder 

StronK affection braced the feeble mind of the 
princess. Macattlay 

3. To place in a position for bracing ; to hold 
or grasp flrmly; os. he braced himself against 
the crowd. 

A sturdy lance in his right hand he braced. Fairfax 

4. To furnish with braces; as, to brace a 
building.— 5. JiTauf. to swing or tuni round 
by means of the braces; as, to brace a 
yard.— To brace chary, to cause the yards 
to have the smallest possible angle with 
the keel.— To brace to, to check or ease ulf 
the lee braces and round in the weather 
ones to assist in tacking.— To brace aback, 
to brace so as to lay the sails aback. —To brau 
by, to bra(;e (the yards) in 

contrary directions on the 
different masts so as to 
stop the vessel’s way.— To 
brace up, to lay the yards 
more fore-and-aft to cause 
the ship sail closer to the 
wind. 

Braced, Braied (brast, 
brazd). In Aer. terms ap- 
plicable to charges when 
interlaced or linked to- 
gether. 

Bracelet (bras'let), n. [Fr. bracelet, a dim 
of 0.1^^. bracel, bracket, an armlet or defence 
for the arm, from L. brachile, from hrachium, 
the arm Sec Brace. 1 1. An ornament for 
the wrist, now worn mostly by ladies. Brace- 
lets were among the very earliest personal 
oiuamonts. as is seen from ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrian sculptures In the British I sles 
they were worn by the better classes of both 
sexes of all the earlier races The golden 
liracelets (two on each ami) woni by the 
soldiers on board the vessel presented by 
Godwin to Hardicanute weighed IG oz each. 
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Three Chevrons 
Braced. 



of the axilloiT artery which passes behind 
the tendon of the pectoralis major —2 Of 
the nature of an arm; resembling an arm. 

Brad^te (bra'kl-Rt). a. [See Brachial.) 
In bot. having branches in pairs, decussated, 
all nearly horizontal, and each pair at right 
angles with the next. 

Brtudiinus (bra-k!'nus), n IGr. brachyc, 
short, on account of the shortness of Uie 
wing-cases.] A genus of coleopterous insects, 
family Carabidm The must conmioii species 
in this country is the Braekinuc crepitam, 
opnlarly known under the name of bom- 


Kgypnan and Assyrian Bracelets 

The SfandiuHviaii sagusuic full of allusions 
to brai'clcth 

I detkcil thee .ilso with nrii.iiii<'iils. .ind I luit 
bracelets thy h.iiidii, amt a i liain mi thy iim k 
kitek XVI ti 

Both ins hands were c nt ofT, liniig kiinwn in h.ivi 
wurii biaiclets of gold about Ins wrists 

Sir f /An ward 

3. A piece of defensive annoiir fur tlie arm 
Bracex (tiras'er), n. 1 One wliu or that 
which braces, binds, or makes firm; a iiand 
or bandage - 2 An astringent medicine, 
wliich gives tension or tone to any part of 
the boiiy Juhnmn - .*{ A guard fur tlie 
arm, used liy archers to prevent the friction 
of the bow-string on the coat 

I ' pull Ins arm he l>.ir a gay bracer. 

And hv his snle a sword and a Imkelrr i haiuei 

Brach, Brache (lirach or brash), n [fi Kr 
hrache, Fr bratiue, from O H fr hrarkr, 
braceo, li brack, a kind of hunting dog J 
A bitch of the hound kind; specittcally, 
a species of seenting hound ; a pidiitcr or 
setter 

A sow pig by chaiK <' sn koii a firnth, .itid when 
fthe Was grown would iiiirai.iiloiisl) hunt all inaiiiii'r 
of deer Jinr/.ni 

Brachelsrtra f brak-e-li tra). n pi [Gr 
brachyc, short, and elutrou (whicli see) ] 
The name given by Latreille to the Staphy- 
linidu* or rove-tieetle family 
AnLChalytroiUl (brak-e-li'trusi, a Pertain- 
ing to the Brachclytra; having short elytra. 


lier-beetle (which see) 

BraohiOCeplULllC (bra'ki-o-se-far'ik), a. 
[L. hrachium, Uie arm, and Gr. kephal?, the 
head.] In aivat relating to ttie arterial 
trunk which supplies the bloud-vcssols of 
the anus and head. 

BraclllO]lU8(bra'ki-o-nus). n [Gr. braehion, 
an am | A genus of minute rotifers, or 
wheel-animalcules, found in stagnant water. 

Braohlopod (bra'ki-o-pod), u. One of the 
Brachiopoda. 

Bradhlopoda (bra-ki-opVda). n pi [Gr 
brach urn, an arm, and pouc, a foot ] A class 
of molluBcoid animals, including the lamp- 
shells, *c , so named from the develop- 
ment of a long spirally-coiled fringed appen- 
ilagc or arm on either side of the mouth 
'i'liese are in reality respiratory appendages, 
and corrcsiNuid to the palps on either side 
of tile month in the oyster, (f:c. The shell 
lias two valves, curiously interlocked and 
applied alHtve and lielow the body, not on 
cither side. One of them is often iierforated 
at the ‘beak,’ a iieduiicle passing through 



One of the Br.v lun|Mid.i 

Terebratul.1— 1, HorhiI valve with perforated sum 
nut of ventral valve Interior ut dor!i.il valve, 
stiowing the slicily loop which supports the arms. 

the aperture and attaohiiig the shell to 
some 1 bject The principal genera are Lin- 
gula. Tcrebratula, ami Itfiynclionclla 'I'liey 
all inhabit the sea 

Braclll 0 P(Kl 0 U 8 (bra-ki-op'o-duH).a Belong- 
ing to the class Briudiiopoda 
Brachlstoceplialic (hra-kis^td-He-fal"ik). a 
[Gr brachictm, shortest, and kephale, a head ) 
In ethn liuviiig tir ficrtaiiiing to heads wliose 
transverse diameter is to their length as 
(I to 1 

BrachistOChroxie (lira-kls^tb-kron). n (Gr 
brachictitc, sliortcst, and ehronoc, time | A 
curve in which a body des{;ciiiling by the 
force of gravity arrives at a given iKiint in 
a sliortcr time tliaii if it followed an.! other 
direction; tlic eiinx> of tiuickest descent, vi/ 
the cyi’loid Soiiictimcs erroneously written 
lirach ycftfchrone 

! Brachmaxit (brak'man). It Maint* ns lirnh 
I man 

• Brachycatalectlc (brak'i-kat-R-lck"tik), n 
(Gr brachyc, short, and kiitalrktUrm, defl- 1 
; cient 1 In (ireck and Latin pruc a verse 
i wanting two syllables to complete its lengtii. 

I Brachycephalic,Bracliyceplial(m8(brak'- ; 
j j -st'-iiir'ik, brak-i-scf'al-ijs), a (Gr ! 
brachyc, sliort, and kcphalc, the head ] In j 
cthn terms applied to heads (or races pos- ; 
scHsiiig such hcails) whose diameter from ' 
siilc to side is not much less tliaii that from 
front to tmek, their ratio licing as 0 8 to 1, 
ns tliose of the .Mongolian tyisi OpiMiscd to 
duUchwcphalic Tliere are two sections of 
tills group, braehictiHicjihalic and eurjfcc- 
phalic (whieh sec) It is supposed a hrachy- 
eeidialn- race inhabited Europe licfore the j 
< 'cits. Sfielled also Braehykcphalic, lirachy- ; 
kcphaloac j 

Bracbycep2ialy,Bracbycepliall8m(brak- 
i-sef'ii-li, bra Ki-seral-mn ), n In cthn 
tlie (luality, statf*. or condition of lieiiig bra- 
chycephalic Spelled also Brachykephaly, 
Bra ch ykcphalUnn. 

BrachydlREOXial ( brak' i - di - ag" on - al ), n 
Tlie sfiorU'st of the diagonals in a rhombic 
prism 

Brachygrapher (bra-kig'ra-fdr). n (See 
Hkachiokai'HV j A writer in shorthand 

Ilf iiskcd iSie. brai-hygraphet whether hr wruir tlii 
in iit'N of that •icrinoii r„r j t.at 


bylonr (bra-kiro-jl). n, (Gr. brachyc, 
short, and lijfoc, expression. ] In rhet the 
expressing of anything in the most concise 
iiiHiiiier Crabb. 

Brachyoura (brak-i-ou'ra), v. See Bra 

CHYURA. 

Bradbyoiural Brachyouroiu (hrak-i-ou'- 
ral, brak-i-ou'rus), a. See Braohyukal 
B raebyptersB, Brachypteres (bra- kip - 
t6r-e, l)ra-kip't6r-ez), n pi [Gr. brachyc, 
short, and ptcron, a wing.) Short-winged 
birds, (hivier's name for tlie Golymbida' or 
divers. 

Bradhypterous (bra-kip'tt'T-us). a in 
ornith. a term applied when the folded 
wings of a biiM do not reach to tlie base of 
the tail. 

Bractasrstochrone. Erroneous siielling of 
Brachictochronc, 

BrachytypouB (brak'i-tip-us), a. (Gr 
bracJim, snort, and tyims, form. | 1 ii mineral 
of a snort form 

Brach 3 rttra(brak-i-u'ra), n.p[. (Gr brachyc, 
short, and aura, the tail ] A sub-order of 
ten-footed (Decapoda), stalk-eyed, nialaeos- 
tracous crustaceans, with tlie abdunieii 
forming a very short. Jointed tail, without 
appendages, and foliied forwards closely 
under the thorax, us in the common edililo 
crab Spelled also Brach ymira 
Brach3wal, BrachyurouB ( inak - i - iGrai, 
brak-i-uTtis), a. (Sec Buai'IIYUKA.] Short- 
tailed; a term applied to a section of the 
Griistiieea, ns the crab, to distinguish them 
from tile niacniroiis or long-tailed crusta- 
ceans, as the lobster Sjielled also Braehy- 
uaral, Brachyourouc 

Brachjruran (brak-i-u'run), n. One of the 
Bracliyiira. 

Bradng (bras'ing), a Having tlie quality 
of giving strength or tone; invigorutiiig ; 
as, a braciny air 

BradXlg (hras'ing), n. 1 Act expressed by 
the \^> to liraee; state of lieing liraeed 
'Mir nior.il snit-w of the I'liglish. iiulerki, must 
h.ivr been strung when it admitted of such stringent 
bniiiiii' Pronae 

' i In emjtn any system of braces; as, the 
! braciny of a truss 

' Brack t ( brnk 1. n. [ From the verb to 
j break, A Sax nrccan | An o)>eiiliig caused 
' by the parting of any solid liody ; a breach ; 

I a broken part. 

I Yon iiKiy find time nut in eternity, 

1 hrr st *.n or braik in her sweet rcpnt.itinn 

' liean FI 

I Brack t (bruk), n, I An adjective used us 
; a noun ; 1> brak, G. brack, brackish, briny | 

I hrackisli water ; salt water * Scorn'd that 
j tlie brack slimild kiss her following keel ' 

' Drayton. 

' Bracken (brak'en), n. [Not found in A. 

I Sax . but corruspondiiig to Hw. braken, Dan. 

> breync, fern , closely allied to brake (which 
I see). I Kern, especially the J*teric aquilina. 

, Sec Brake 

Bracken-clock (brak'en-klok), u A laniel- 
liconi lieetle, Anmndut (Phyllopertha) hnr- 
' ticola ; its larva is very destructive to 
grasses and trees Ciirtic 

> Bracket (lirak'ct), n. I Apparently from a 
1 dialectic foiTii of O.Kr. hrache, L. hrachium, 

an nnn ] 1 A short supiHirtlng piece or 
" M)f a III 


combinntiofi of pieces, generally of a more 
or h'SH triangular outline, and projecting 
from a iieriiendiculnr surface , us, (a) in 
arch an ornumcntiil iirojection from the 
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Br.-!' kci, ll.irl' ( hurt ti, .Nurthaiiiiit'iiisliiro 

face of a wall to support a stntiie, cither 
plain or oriinnientiilly curved , u corbel 
(b) In rarjj. (Da triangular woollen sup- 
port for u slielf or the like (2) An orna- 
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mental piece Hupportiii^ a hainnicr-bcain. 
(») A tie for HtrciiKthciiin;; aii({JcH (r) In 
YMoe/i. one of two projcetiiiK pieccH attached 
Ut a wall, heaiii, , for carryliiK or Hiip- 
)MirtiiiK a line of HhaftiiiK Brackets are 
of veiy niunv <liltercnt fonnF», according to 
the Hituul>oii» in winch thc> are itlaced, aa 
irall-hrarkrts, huny- 
my hrackfiU f»r hany- 
/‘f’N. iVc The annexed 
tl;;ure re|ireHenth a 
wall - hr.iekct See 
flAN(iKl{,:n/o 2 111 
yuH the eheek of n 
mortar cHrmiKe made 
of stroin; plankiiiK 
.S In print my, one ol 
two ninrkH iiHcd toin- 
eli«e n nTereiiee, 
notis or explmiution. 
to indieiite an inter 
polution, rectify u 
nilHtake.A'c . thiiH. | | 

4 A KUK filpe ijr<»jeet 
iiiK from a wall, iihu- 
ully more oi lens «n 
mental 
Bracket (hrak'et). 

vt To fiirniHli with a hraekel or with 
hracketH , m prmtmy, to place within 
hracketM. to eonneet In hraeketh 
Bracketlnfl; (hrak'et imr), n in hn-oe 
corniecH exeeiibal 111 plaster, the name ;;iveii 
to the H**rie« nt wooden rilw iiaile<l to the 
ceiliiiK, JolHtK. and hatteiiiiiK foi Miipjiortinu 
tin* coriileeH 

Bracket-light (hruk'et lit ). n A lljilit pn.- 
cetslin^ from a hnieket 
Brackish (iirak'iMh), o ||I and Ltl hrnk. 
(i fonc/r, hraekiHh See liliAek | Poshessiiit; 
a Halt or Hoinewhat Halt taMte . salt in a 
moderate dek'i'ee applied to water 'Water 
HO Halt and hrin'kmh aH no man can drink 
It* Snrth Formerly HoinetinieH written 
Itrakihh 

BrackiShneBSthi-iik'lHh iieH), n The <|iialit} 
of heiiiK hrackish, HaltncHH in a hiiiiiII tie^rec 
Bracky t thrak'l), « HrackiKh ' llrnrky 
foiintaliiM ' Ih'nyttm 

Bract (hrakl), n | h. hmetra, a thill )ilate 
ofiiietall 1 In /ad a modified leaf K:rowiiiie 
upon the p«*dnnele of a tlowcr It dltferH 
from other leavch in shape or colour, and is 
generally Hituated on the peduncle near the 
llower SometimcH »*alled also the h'lural 
itrnjf 2 111 *»<«)/ Maine iiH ////drop/ii/fft'am 

Bracteal, Bracteate(hrak'te-ui. hrakTe-at). 
a KurniKlied with hraetH 
Bracteate (hrak'U' Ht), n (See ItuACT j A 
hracteated »*oln See IIka<’TKATI’.i* 
Bracteated ( hrakHe • at ed), (I A term 
apfilied to eoiiiH or inedalH covered over 
wtth a thill plate of some richer metal. 
They are iiHually ina<le of iron, copper, or 
hriiHH, plated over with K**ld or Hilver IcMif 
Some of them im* to he found even lUnoiiK 
Kcnniiie ancient coiiiH 

Bracted (hrukred), a FuriUMhcd with 
hraclH 

Bracteolate (hrak'te^o hit), a FnmiMlied 
with hracteoIcH 

Bracteole, Bractlet (hrak'te ol, hrakt’let), 
n. In hot alittlehnictHitnntedoiiapartial 
tlower-Htalk or pedicel m a many flowered 
intloi'eMceiice It IM lietween the hract and 
calyx, and UHniill) tnnallerund more chniiKcd 
than the true hnu't 

BraCtlass ( hrukl'lcM ), (I in hot dcHtitutc 
of hraetH 

Bractlet, n. see Bkactkoi.k 
Brad (brad), II I Dun. hiaad, a (toad or 
•ting; l<‘cl hrodtir, a Hjiike, a nail. Sc 
hnni, print, a pri«’k ; A Sa\ hntnl, a jirick, 
H npiiv of groHM, allied to Duel and Ir 
brini, goad, atiiig.] A particular kind of 
nail iiHcd in tlooraand other work where it 
iMdoeintHl prfiiHor to drive uiiilMcntin'ly into 
the wood For tliia purpoMc it is made 
without a Imwd head or Htioiildcr over the 
Khank, hut with a alight projeetlon on one 
aide liradM art* of varioua kinda, ai> loincr*- 
ftrot/jt, for hard wood ; hattrn hraiU. for 
Htifter w«M)«la; and hilt or i/tmrfrr hriuin. 
uai*d for a haatilv laid floor 
Brad-awl (hmd'Hl), n An awl to make 
holea for hrudH 

Bradford-Clay (hrad'ford-kliO. « In yrol 
a hlulMh, ahghtly calenn'OUM clay of the 
otdite, Well developed near Hratifortl. and re- 
markable for the numlH'rttf api(K‘rinit-eti in it 
Bradoon (bra don'), n Same an ItrUtonn 
(which aee). 

BradSfPOd (hnitri-podV n A alow-moving 
aiiiniai; one of the linidyptHla 

FAte, far, fat. ftill; 
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Bradypoda (bra-dip'o-da). n jA [(fr 
hraam, alow, and pofor, a foot.] Same oh 
Tardmraila. See SiaiTII 
BradsriKMlldflS (brad-i-iMid'i-de). n pi. Same 
UM Urnilyjtnda 

Bradypus (hnwi'i-pus). n a geiiUH of eden- 
tate t|uadrupedb; the Hlothh See ShoTII 
Brae (bra), n [tfael and W hrr, a mount 
or peak] |Scotch.J The aide of a hill or 
other iiHiiig ttronnii: an acclivity: a Rtretcli 
<if sloping ground; a slope 
Brag (brag), t> I prcl A pp brayyeil; ppr 
brayyiny jj*robalily from the Ctdtic; W 
bray inn , Ir binyhann, t<» boast. Jr brnyai- 
irn'rht, (*ael brnyturrachti, lioaHting; Armor 
brayn, to make a display. From root of 
bunk . e^lmi» crack, in aeiiHe of boiiMt or 
blag I To mw* boustiful language; to Hpeuk 
\ainghtrionHl> of oiic’m Hclf or heloiigiiigB; 
to boa.st. to wtiint lined abMolntely, or fol- 
lowed by (/f*. formerly KoinetiineH b> on; an, ! 
to brag qf a gooil horMe, or oj' a feat. | 

( (tiiLdt. more ni.)i in iu.ittcr th.tn in wunN, 

fg'liis suOst met .SAit/i ' 

^'cl, ]•>' 111 lilt uli ti .iiiiliors li.ivc to tifity ini, 

J<( lint I il .tl last til Ins-, in iii> own drai'on /V/i-. 

SvN To Hwagger. bonKt, \apour, lilunter, 
vaunt , ftoiiriHh, talk big 
Brag (brag), o t To boast of ‘ He brays 
liiK siTvice ' Shak 

Brag ( brag ), n 1 A boast or Imastiiig , a 
vaunt 

Lift* iiufsts Itself with iiii'vitahle lomlitions. whicli 
lilt utiwisi seek to iloilgt , whit.li one and aiiotlu r 
brags that In does not kiiow, br.igs that they tlo not ' 
tomh htiii. but thc/ouji- is on lusVips, the tnnditious j 
tire in his soul I'tMrr\ott, | 

‘2 The thing bouHted of ; that by wliieh a 1 
laiaHt is made ‘ lh‘auty is iiutnre'H bray ' 
Milton a A game sit etirdH ; ho culled i'le \ 
cause tine of the idayi'rs brays he has a j 
lietter hand than the othei-H, wliieh is tie ' 
flared by saying ‘1 brag.’ luid staking a sum i 
of money oii the isHue. ! 

Brag 1 (brag), tl Frond . boasting 'That 
bray iireseription ’ Stapleton I'sed also ' 
adverbially 

hcest how A/rtv voii bullock bears, 1 

So simrke, so siuoothc, his pm ked ears Sfcnsfi \ 

Braggadocio (brug-a-do'shi-ti). n (From 
ltrayyaiiochut,\x boiuitful ehiiraeter in Hpeii 
Hcr’s * Faery tpieeii,’ bray of eoiirse being tin* 
origin of tlie iiatiie J 1 A liousting fellow, 
a braggart. 

I lie Wiirlii nboiiiids iti terrible fanf.iroiis, iii tlie 
iiias«|ue t»f liien «if honour, but these i 

art < asy to bi: detected Air A’ I’/iimnx’c 

2 Kmidy boasting, brag * 'j'iresome bray- 
yndocto Limt Lytton. 

Braggardiaml (brag'ard-izm). n BouKtfuI- 
iieHs, vain ostentation ‘What brayyanlisni 
is this?' Shak 

Braggart (brinc'ttri). n [Sray, and snthx 
•art, ard 1 A lamster. a vain fellow Boys, 
apes, brayyarts ’ Shak 
lie leels that he is olrcuily a poor Hapj^nrf, fast 
hastening to be a falsity and speaker of flu- untruth 
( ,ir/v/V 

Braggart (hrag^Urt), a Boastful . vainly 
oHtciitatious. ‘ The hragyart shout for Home 
blind glinipHC of freedmn ’ Tennyson 
Braggurtry (brag'art-ri). u \ am boasting; 

bouHtfiilm'SS Mrs Gore, [Hare | 

Bragger (brug'(^r), n One who brags. 

'I'lie loudest of Jews and (.recians .ire 

foiiiul guilty of spiritual ignoianre H,tmmond 

BraAget.t Braggatt (brag'et, brag'at), n 
[O K brayct. t’oni bregawd, W brayami, 
from braytaw, to swell <»ut; bray, a sprout- 
ing tint, iiinlt 1 A lK*vt*rage said by Home to 
be iniule of ale luid honey, by otherM called 
a kiml of mead i'alled also Bragwort and 
lirakct. 

And we have served there, armed .til in nic, 

With the brown bowl, and charged with hraggtt 
stale p ynHSCH 

Bragging (brag'ing), p. and a. Boiwtful. 

• Loud and bragging seif-imiiortaiice ’ M’ 
Black 

^agglngly (hrag'ing-li), adv In a brag- 
ging inaiiiior. Imnstiiigly 
Brag! (hra'ge). n In Scaud myth, the god 
of iH»ctrv. and himself the most iH'rfect of 
all skalds or imets He w’os sou of Odin 
and Frign. 

Bragless (hrag'les), u Without bragging or 
ostentation . fKare 1 

The bruit is. llritur's 'lain, and li> A<liilles - 
If It l>c Ml. >ct let It bt 

Braglyt (bnig'li), mfe .So as it may 1 h> 
bragged of. tinely * How bragly it (a haw- 
thorn) lH*ginB to hud ' Siienscr 

Bragot,t Bragwort t (brag'ot. hrag'wmx 
n. Same as Bragyid 


Brabm, Brahma (brhm, bra'ma)^ n. In 
iJind myth the invisible, immaterial, self- 
existent source of all, from whom sprung 
the gods Brahma,, the Creator; Vishnu, the 
ITeservor, and Siva, the Destroyer. Bralim 
IS not properly an object of worship. 

Brahms (hrA'ma), n In Indian myth one 
of the deities of the Hindu trimurti or 
triad. He is temieii the (’reator. or the 
grandfather of gods and men; his lirothers 
Vishnu ami Siva being respectively the pre- 
server and the destroyer Bralima is uhiiuU.v 
represented as a red or golden - coloured 



figure witb four IieudH and four iirinR, and 
he iH freiinently attended liy bis vehicle the 
goose or swan Brahnm has long sinct* 
et'iiKed to oceiipy the liigli place he oiiee 
held among the godHof India, and is seldom 
if at all worshiT^iieil, as, sinee the creation of 
the world, lie huH eensed to have any fuiiC' 
timis to iierfonn It will not be till the tenth 
avatar or incarnation (when tlie world will 
umiei'go total annihilation) tiiut his services 
will he again )>iit into reiinisitioii 
BrahmalC(iiru-rmVik),a. Brahnianie (which 
see) 

Brahman (hra'man), n Among the Hindus 
one of the sacred or sact'rdotal <*uste. who 
claim to have proccedeil frtnn the mouth ol 
Brahma, the Heat of wisdom, and to be the 
sole dei>o8itanes and inteipreters of the 
VediiK Then* are seven sni all visions of 
this caste, originating with seven iteiiitciits 
of high antiquity Theoretically the Brah- 
inans veiieruteil etjually the three gods or 
persons of the lliiiiln trimurti or trinity, 
but, iiraeileally , Die worHhi]iof Bruliiim hav- 
ing fallen into desuetude, they are divided 
into two sects —the devotees of Vishnu and 
those of Siva, the former wearing an orange- 
eolourt'd drcKs with the nama, or mark of 
the trident of Visliiiii on the forehead, the 
latter being distinguished liy the lingam, or 
emblem of the male organ of generation, 
and atleeting greater abstemiousness Tlie 
Brahmiiii jiasses through four states He 
enters on the first stage at seven years of 
age In it he learns to read and write, 
studies the Vettas, and makes himself fami- 
liar w'ith the privileges of liis caste, os his 
right to ask alms and to he exempted from 
tuxes, as well us from coriiorul and capital 
punishment The second state begins with 
his marnnge, w hen regular ahliitions, fast- 
ing, aiul many minute obserx’anees heeonie 
iiieiimhent upon him. In Die third he re- 
tires to the forest, feeds upon herbs, rtmts, 
and fniits, bathes morning, noon, and even- 
iiig.and subjects himself to the most rigorous 
p<*nanee In the fourth state, which is that 
of penance, he suppresses his breath, stands 
upon Ills heati, and performs other like pain- 
ful ceremonies till he rise's to a participation 
of the divine nature. Tailed also Brahmin. 
Bralmianas (bra-ma'nax). n pi. (Skr.] The 
prose iMirtions of the Vedas, which contain 
inj unctions for the performance of sacri- 
bees, explain their origin, and the occa 
sions on which the mantras had t«.> lie used, 
by adding soinetiines illustrations and le- 
gends. and sometimes mystical and philo- 
sophical speculations as well See rPAK- 
I.SHA1>. 

Bnlmiaiiee, BralmianMi (hra'mRii-e.bm'- 
man-es), n. The wife of a Bralmian. 
Brahmanlc, Brahmanlcal (hra-miixi'ik, 
hra-man'ik-al), a. Df or pertaining to the 
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Bcahmang or their doctrines and worship. 
Called also Brcihminie. 
tothmanlmn (bra'man-izm). n. The rcli> 
gion or system of doctrines of the Brah- 
mans. Galled also Brahminism. 
BrahmanlSt (bra'man-ut), n. An adliereiit 
of Brahmanism. Called also Brah m i « 
Brabmln ^ra'min). n Same as Jiritfumni. 
Bralmiin BUU (bra'min iml), u Tlic I lulian 
ux or zebu (Bott indiem) Soc Zkuu 
B rahmlnlc, Brahminlcal (bm-miu'ik. bru- 
niin'ik-al), a Same as Bmluiianic, <V:r 
BralimililBm(bra'min-izm), n. Brahmanism 
(which see). 

Brahmo-BomaJ (bra'md-siVmaj). n I Hind , 
worshipping assembly.] The monotheistic 
religion of India, abulislung easle and ancient 
superstitions, founded by Kaminulmn Hoy. 
Called also Bramoism. 

Braid (brad), v.t. I A. Sax bredan,bm;ilan,in 
weave, to braid, to draw, drive, or take out 
or away, to move quickly; Teel bnujtha, to 
braid, to upbraid, to move quickly , to trick, 
&c., from bragtb, ii sudden movement, a 
trick, 4&C ;0 U.C. &r(7faa,towcavc, tohraid 
See also Aruatp ] 1 To w’eave or infold 
three or more strandb to form one; to plait; 
to intertwine: as. to braid the hair ‘Braid 
your locks with rosy twine ' Milton - To 
braUi St. Catharine'n trexMeti,tu live a vii'gin. 
Thou art too f,iir to rraitt St Lat/utrine j trr\ \f\ 

2. In domextie economy, to beat and blend 
soft substances, particularly ti> press them 
with a spoon through a sieve R t To draw 
out (jiiickly ; to take off. ‘ Hire eouverchief 
of lure hed she braid.' Chaucer. --■ii To 
rejiroach. ‘ 'Twould braid yourself too near 
fur me to tell it.' Shak 
Braid (brad), n |From the verb ] A sort 
of narrow textile band or tape, formed by 
plaiting several strands of silk, cotton, or 
woollen together It is used as a sort of 
trimming for female dresses, for stay-la(‘cs. 
tVe * Blowing the ringlet from the braiil ' 
Tennyxon 

Braid (brad), a Broad [Scotch 1 
Braid t (brail), a [See the noun and verb ] 
Deceitful; crafty 

Since ^rcnchIn(•n .in* sn /'Kttd 
M.irry th,it Mill, I lo'c .iiul dii a iiutd 

Braid, t Braide,t « I a Sax. br(Vtjd,bregd, 
iccl.6m//fA, a sudden nioveincut, a trick,«^a' ] 
A quick motion; a start Chancer 
Braid, t Braide,t r i ISce BliAlb, r t , also 
ArraiI) ] To spring; to .start, to awake 

• tlut of her sleep she hrunle ' Chaneer 
Braid-OOmb (brad'kom), n A back comb 

for a lady’s hair 

Braiding (brmhng), n l. The act of making 
or attfuming braids 2 Braids collect i\cl> 

* A gentleman eiivclopod in mustacliios, 
whiskers, fur collars, and brant mi) ' Thack- 


brum and cerebellum, and covering the ex- 
INUision of the spinal bulb towartls these 
peduncles like a bridge. This projection, 
called Porjt Varolii, from its having been 


Braik (bruk). n A kind of harrow Barm 
T^RAKF 7 

Brail (bralX n 10 E brayle, (» Ki. braiel, 
hraieul, ttc., a trouser-band, from hraicx, 
lireeches; L bractr See BKKKrilKS | 1. A 
piece of leather to bind up a hawk’s wing. 
2 JNaut one of certain ropes made fast to 
the outer leach of a fore-and-aft sail, and 
passing through leading blocks on the mast 
or gaff down to the deck, to assist in taking 
in the sail; a rope made fast to the head of 
a jib for a similar ]iurpose 

Brail (bral), r t Haut. to haul in by means 
of the brails, followed by up. 

Brain (bran), n |A Sax brtvgen, bregen, 
D ando Kris, brein,] 1. That soft whitish 
nuiss, or v’ cus, inclosed in the craniiim or 
skull in man and other vertcbnite animals, 
forming the irentre of the nervous system, 
and the scat of consciousness and volition 
In it the nerves and spinal marrow ter- 
minate It is divided above into a right and 
left hemisphere, aVid below into six lobes. 
It is composed oif a cortical suiistance, which 
IS external, and a medullary, which is in- 
ternal From the brain proceed twelve 
pairs of nerves, which are distributed prin- 
cip^ly to the liead and neck That portion 
which occupies the superior part of the 
cavity of the cranium is termed the cere- 
or brain proper; that which occupies 
the lower back part the cerebellum, or lesser 
brain; and that which lies at the base of the 
mniuin beneath the cerebrum and cere- 
Mllum, and which is the smallest portion, 
the niedulla oblongata, thix lieing the upper 
portion of the xpinal cord or xpinal mar- 
row At the ufqier i»art of the meihillu ob- 
longata is an eminence or convex projec- 
tion surrounding the jiediincles of the ccre- 

ch, cAain; Ah, 8c. loe/i; g, go; J,job; 
VoL. I. 



Section of liuinan Head showing Drain. 

A, Cerebriiiti Is, C en-bflliiin. f , Pons Varolii. 

L>. .Spinal Ciinl or Marrow. 

first described by Varolins. is the centre of 
convei-gcncc or emergence of the nervous 
fascicles or bundles wliich it seems to cover 
The brain isctivered by three mem branes; 
the external membrane is termetl the dura 
mater, the middle one the araehnoul mem- 
brane, and the innermost the pin mater 
According to Vaiiqiielin the human brain 
contains 8h parts water, 7 albumen. 4 r>:t 
white fatty matter. 0 70 red fatty matter, 

1 12osma7ome. 1 ft ])hosphorua; acids, salts, 
ami sulphur, .'i l.*» liUter chemists have de- 
tecti'd a large pro)iortioti of cliolesterine in 
the brain, and from 2 to 2 ft per cent phos- 
})horus. The human brain constitiiies about 
.,\tli of the w'eiuht of the bitdy. in dogs it is 
1 ^„th. in the horse . l„th. in the sheep HAnth. 
and ill the o\ ,,>,.,tli jiart In the embryo 
the iirain is a hollow vesicle, the walls of 
which thicken irregularly but syinmetri- 
cally on each side of the middle line, so 
that the cavity becomes reduced to the coni- 
ph*\ series of fissures and eaiials which 
mark its adult stat<^ -2 The understanding; 
the fancy, (he iinaginiitioii * My bram is 
too dull ’ Sir W. Scott 

(•0(1 Mill Ik Morshippod .iiuI served .intirdme 
Ills pri‘s< ript Mord. .mil li<»t .iccordliig to tin inutn 
of iit.ui. U'p Situttw 

Brain (ItrMi). r t l To dash out the lirains 
of, t<» kill li.'i beating out the lirains ‘ ’J’here 
thtdi may’st brain inm ’ Shak. 2 Fig to 
tlestroy; to defeat; to bulk, to thwart 
[Bare ) 

b w.is lilt' swift 1 1 li*ritv of Ins dentil 

‘I hat iii\ pnrpost S/i.i/* 

3 t ’IVi conceive; to uiiderstand {Rare ) 

'Tis still .1 drr.uii, ot « Iso sin h sllltl .is iii.tdiiKMi 

'I oiignc. .nitl hftnh not Shat 

Brain-coral (tiran'ko-rsil). n A variety tif 
aporose coral, genus .Meantlriiia, family As 
tneidas oecuiring in hciiiisplierical lolics, 
with its surface grooveil b> iiittaiidering fur- 
row’s like the biain. Calletl also 

Bra inxtone -co rat 

Brained (brand), a FiirniHlied with 
brains, used chietly inctiinposltitui, 
but Hnnietifnesinde)»enilently,as in 
the following extract : 

If th' other two be hratnrit likr us, *hc ra 
st.iti totters Shat I J 

Brain-fever ( bran'fe-vi'r ), M In- Lr 
ilaiiimatioii of the hruiii, phreiilils; ' 
niciungitis. 

Bralnge (branj), r i. To do anything 
noisily and hurrictlly. especially 

through anger Burnx (Scotcli, | 1- 

Brainblb (hran'ish), a llot-heuilcd, 
furious ’ In his hrainixh nppre- , 

hciision kills the unseen gtwMl old • 

man.’ Shak. [Rare.] h.iiui « 

Bralnlesa (hran'Ies), a. Without 
untlerstaniliiig; silly; thoughtlesH. witless; 
stupid. ‘ The ftratMfew Ajax ’ Shak 
Brain-pan (hran'pan), n The skull which 
iiiidoscs the brain ; the cranium. * My 
hrain-jtau had been cleft ’ Shak. 
Brain-aick (bran'sik). a Disordered in the 
uiiderstamiing; fantastic; crotchety; tsrazeti 
* A (|iiecr brain-aiek brute they call a peer ’ 
Swi,ft. 

Brain- Bickly (hran'sik-li). adv. Weakly, 
madly. Shak 

Brain-SlCkneBB (hran'Kik-nes), n Disorder 
of the understanding Holland. 
Brainatone-coral (brairston-ko-ral ), n .See 
Brain - niRAL 

Brain-throb fhran'throb), n. The throb- 
bing of the brain 


Braird (hrard). n. [A. Sax. hrord, the tint 
blatle or spire t>f grass or corn Seti Brad.] 
A grain crop when it flret makes its appear- 
ance aliovc ground. [Scotch.] 

The hi ait, i of the Lord, that begins to rise «iO 
green iii tin i.imi, will grow m peace tu a plentiful 
harvest (,„//. 

Braird (brard). I .{ To spring up, us seeds; 
to shoot forlli imm the earth, as grain; to 
gorininatc iSfutch 1 

BralBe, Braize (bra/.), v.t. [Fr braixi'r, to 
braise, from the Scandinavian; Dan. braxe, 
to fry; sw’ biaxa. to liamc Sec BRASS.] To 
cook m a ct>i’tniii manner, namely, to sur- 
round with slices of bacon, fat lioof, herbs, 
spices, Ac., stewing in a clusul.v-eoveivd pan 
till the meat is impregnated with the aimna 
of the ingredients 

BralBe (lira-/), n III cookery, hraisctl meat. 

BralBiXlB-pan (hra/'ing pan), n A small 
eoveivd pan or air-tight oven for bruising 
meat in 

Bralt (brut), n jt’omp W braiJth, varie- 
gated ; Ir breath, flue, comely] Among 
jewellers, a roiigli diamond 

&aize (bra/), n [Allied to barxe and bream 
(whicli sec) I .\n acanthopterygiaii fisli of 
the genus 1‘agrns (/' rnlyarix), family Spa- 
ridie, found in oiir seas Called also Becker. 
Braize, r t sec Braisk. 

Brake (brak), n. I A .Sax brnece, fern (see 
Bka('KKN). LH ftm/rc, briisliwootl , proba- 
bly allied toll brtuih, Dan brak.Ct brach, 
fallow; comp, also \V briey. wood, brake.] 

1 The name given to Fterix aynilina, a 
s))eeieH of fern See iitider PTKRis 

Other*, (leaves) .ire |Kirteil siii.dl like niir ferns or 
hrairs. h Itny 

2 A place overgrown with brakes or brush- 
wood. shrubs, and brambles; a thicket, us 
of canes, Ac 'Tins hawthorn brake our 
tiring-house ’ Shak 

He staid lint for htakf, he stcipped not for stone. 

He swam the hske river where ford there was none. 

.Sir II’. Scott 

Brake (brak). n [From tlie verb to break; 
comp 1 (». brake, D breche, an instrument 
for breaking flax, D D brake, a clog or 
fetter for the neck, braake, an iiistniment 
for holding an animal by the nost* | 1 An 
iiistnimeiit or maehitie to break flax or 
iii*inp 2 Till* handle or lever by which a 
pnm)» IS worked -- 3 A baker’s kneading 
trough -- 4 A sharji tiit or snaffle * A snaffle 
hit or brake ’ iinxcoiyne ft An apparatus 
for coiittning refractory horses wliile the 
smitli IS sliociiig them R. An nneient en- 
gine of Will’ aiialogoiiK to the bullista 

Set t iMsi'il not evther the hmkrs nr sinrpions, 
when of tliiM (lisfh.irged stones thlike, the other 
sent oil! darts .is l.ist UeHanH 

I In V ^lew the iron nmis, thr brakes, and slings 
tuur/a\ 

7 A large httavy harrow for hroakiiig clods 
after )ibinghing Calli‘il also a - H A 

kind of wiiggoiicttc A large uiul heavy 
varictv of this vidiicb* is iiscti for lireaking 
ill young horsi'H to hariicHs P An uppii- 
uiice used to Hto]) the motion of a body; a 


Itrakc f<ir R.iiln.iy w.iggon 

h h, 1 hr wliei Is t i. The br.ikc lilcicks ol hard-wonri, 
artrei on by livers worked by the- strew it, turned by the 
hand wheel / 


contrivance for retarding or arresting ma- 
chinery ill motion hy means of friction Jt 
generally consists of a simple or compound 
lever, pressing foreilily upon the periphery 
of a broad wliecl, tixeil iqioii one of the 
shafts or axes of the maeiiinc. A similat 
eontrivanee is attached to tlic wheels of 
road and railway earriages which have the 
motion of tln'ir wiiecls retarded or stopficd 
hy their prcHsnre. (‘oiitinmnis hriikes up 
plied to every pair of wheels in a railway 
train, and worked )>y steam and compreSHed 
air, are now largely used in railways The 
name is alsti used to (IcHignaU^ a form 
of dynamometer, culled Prmiy'x Frietum- 
brake, for iiieasiiriiig the pfiwer yleldcfl hy 
water-wheels, Ac 10. An aiicitmt instru- 


ng, %\ng; TU, then-, th, fAiii; w, taig; wh, ir/ag, /it, azure See Ket. 
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ment of torture, also cullud the Duke tff 
Mxeter'e Dauahter 

Bnka-bar (brak^bar). n. A bar connecting 
the brake-slioes of op}K»Hite wheels 
Brake-beam (brak'l^m). » Manic as Brake- 
bar 

Brake-block (In ak'blok). o. T The part of a 
brake hobling tlic bntke-Hhoe 2 A brake- 
slioe (jMidrteh 

Brake-hopper (bruk'imp-^r), n a local 
name of the grasH)i(»pper- warbler (Sjflrui 
IncuetelUi) 

Brakeman, Brakesman (brak'niim, brnks'- 
man), n 1 The tiiiiii whoKu biisiiiesH In to 
stop 11 1 ail way train by applying the brake 
2 111 vuntnfj, the man in charge of u wJml- 
Ing-cTigine. 

Brake-shoe (brak'sho). n The imrt of a 
brake which is brought iiit<» dlrecl contaet 
with the wheel 

Braket,t n same HH Itraftgrt 
Brake-van ( brak'van h ti 'I'lie van or (‘nr 
in a railway train to whosi* wheelK tlie brake 
is applied. Kee Huakk, 1». 

Brake-wheel ( lirak'wlK'd ), n. The wlieel 
acted on iiy a lirake 

BrakiShi (brak'iHh), a lirackihli ‘A lake 
of brakmh watei ‘ (•' /Iri'hi-rt 
Braksy (lirak'Mi), n Same ns Brarti 
Braky (brak'i), a Kitll of lirakeH, alioiind- 
iiig with hianiblcHor HiiriiiiK, loiigh, thorny 

* Braky thicketM and d(‘(*ji Hloiighh ' Bp 
Hall 

Brama (bra'iiia). a. In //(lo/ 0(1//// Mrahnia 
or Mrahnia (whicli kcc) 

Bramah-lock ( lira'ma-lok ). a A loi-k of a 
ma'iiliar coiiHtniction, very ditllciilt to pick, 
inveiit(‘d h,v Mi Hranuih of London. 
Bramah Press, Bramah's Press (hra'iua 
pres, bra'nia/ pres), a 'Die name given to 
the liydraiilic presH, from ita inventor .Mr 
Briiinnh Sec llYI>KAi:iiir 

Bramantip (hru-man'tip), a In logic, a 
mimmoiiic word denoting a MyllogiHin of the 
fourth ilgiin*. with two uni\erKal ailinuatlve 
preiiiixes and n purticiilar coiicliiHion 
Bramble ( linuii'hl ), a | A Sax hrcmd, 
hreuihel, from mUuii hram, bran (hucii also 
in broom), cl being Miiiiply a teriiiinatioii 
and b being insi'rted us in number, 
comp Lti /«ra a/ aiWbecre, I hill //matbar, G 
//raadteen*. Sw //raai-bar, a Idacklicrry. ) The 
niunu common to the bliuklierry bush 
(Hubuit Jmticoftmi) and its varieties, by 
some reckoned species 'l'hc> are arniod 
with prickh‘s. hem***, in eoininon language, 
any rough pri(<k1> shrub, ns the dog-rose 
{Bonn cunnut). *Tlie bramble Hour that 
berelli the re/l hepe ‘ Chauca 
Bramble-berry ( iiram'iil-bi* ri ) n. The 
berry of the bninildc ; a blackberry , often 
applied to the jdant See HliAMMliK 
Bramble-bond (bniurbi-bund), a a baud 

matte of the long shoots of the liramblc or 
blackberry, foriiicrly used in thatching 
roofs 

Bramble-bush (brum 'hi bush), a The 
bramble, oi a cidicction of brainldes grow- 
ing together 

Brambled ( bram'bhl ), a ( ivcrgrow’ii with 
briinildes 

Fnriiirii she mIs iipiiti tin flnur 

/ II it • fen 

Bramble -finch t bram'bl-tlnsh >, a The 
hraiidding (which <4i‘c) 

Bramble-net (bram'bl net), a a imllier, 
or a net to cati-h bi^d^ 

Bramble-rose (lu-aiirid ivi/) a 'riie tiower 
of the bramble ' lUambh inxc/^ faint and 
pale ' Teauitunii 

Brambllng ( bram'bbiig), a \ coniros 
trill iiiMessoriul bird, the nioiiiitaiii tliich 
{k'rininlla mont^^fi ingilla) It is larger than 
the chatliiich, and very like it It bri'cds in 
the north of Scandinavia, and visits Mritaiii 
and the south of Kurope in winter (’ailed 
also lira mble-tinch 

Brambly (brain'bliv atlr Full of brambles 

* Bra mlag wilderness ' Tcaagnoi 
Brame t ( brum ), a (A Sax brrmmaa, in 

rage See IlKKMK I Severe passijiu Sftc otter 
Bramln (bra'iiiin), a same as Brahman 
Bramlnee, Bramlness (bra'min-e, bra inm 
t*H), H Sami‘ os Brahmaiu’c, Ac 
BramlnlC, nmfn 1 w<ffa .1 ^ brit miirik bra 
miirikall, (I Same as /bu/iaiaaie Ac 

Bramlnlsm ( bm'min irm ). n .same as 
Brtihmantitm 

Bramolsm 1 1 irn' im>- izm ) n Sot' Bit .\ il M « •- 
.SOMA.1 

Bran (bran), a |Kither directly from >V 
Ir Gael bran, bran, eliatf, (U* fnmi Armor 
brenn. hmii. through G Fr bren 'The 
latter is the more likely, as /ova is the more 


i usual form in early writers.’ Bkeat.J The 
I outer coat of wheat, rye, or other farina- 
. ceoiis grain, separated from the flour by 
grinding; the husky i*(»rtion of ground 
wheat separated hy tin* lailter from the 
' flour , , 

Branct (linuigk), n. A linen vcstinont simi- 
lar to a r(n het, anciently worn hy women 
over their other clothing. 

Brancard ( ••raiigk'ttrd ). n |Fr J A horse- 
litter JjUflf/ M H’ Montagu 
Branch (I iransh). n ( From Kr. branehe, a 
hrniich, from Armor hranc, an arm; eoii- 
nected with L L branea, n claw, W brawh, 
an arm. L braehium | 1 A portion of ii j 
I tree, shrub, or other plant springing from | 
j the stem, or from a part iiltimutely siin- i 
ported liy the stem, a bough, generally ' 
speaking distinguished by size from a shoot | 
or a twig. - 2. SonieUiiiig resembling a i 
hrancli; an ottslKKit or part extending from 
th(( main body of a thing ; as. the branch of 
a cniidicsiiek, of an artery, of a stag’s horn; 
n river riiiiiiiiig into a larger one, or pro- 
c<‘ediiig from it, a iiuiiitication. 

Mosi of ilu fiCiHit/ies, or !>trrams, were dried up 
Irtnoi' 

:i Aliy memlier or part of a body or system; 

! 11 department; a S(.‘etion or subdivision, as, 

I ilu* viirioiiH hraueJieH of knowledge 
I In tli<‘ I lilted .St.ites of Aiiurir.i . tlic study of 
jitris|inid(‘m ( .ind of soiiu hratuhet oi irttlilirs li.is 
made KOMt prot'rvss. .Str O i,. /.ewti 

. 4 A line of family deseent, in distinction 
from some other line or lines from the same 
stock; as. the Kiiglish or Irish branch of a 
I family b. Any ilest'eiiduiii in such ti line 
! ‘IHs father, a younger Itrnnch of the same 
stock’ Bieh.Carew {Rare |- (>. 'I’hc metal 
piece on the end of a hose of a fire-engine 
to which the nozzle is screwed - 7 In Jor- 
tijicatum, the wing, or long side of a horn 
or erowii work . also, one of the pails of 
a zigzag ujiproaeli 8. The diploma or (‘om- 
niission given ti> a pilot who has passed 
the 'I'riiiity Ilotist': iis(mI in a similar sense 
in tile United States P t A chandelier. 
Atth Branchee of a brntle, two pieces of 
bent iron wliieh lK‘ur the bit, the eniss- 
chiiins, and the curb ItruncheK o,f ogiiH-n, 
march the ribs of gioiued vaults triivei-s- 
itig from one lutgle to another, and form 
lug a cross between the other arches whi(‘h 
make the sides of ih(‘ siiiiare, of which tlic 
branches are the diagonals 
Branch (hraiish), v.i 1. 1'o sjiread in 
branehes ; to scmi out brniiehes us a plant 
2 To dividi* Into separate piirtH or suhdivi- 
sioiis; to diverge, to ramify To branch 
out, to s]ieak dilfiisively , to niiike many 
distinctions or divisions in a discoiirsi* ‘'I'o 
brunch out into a long discoiirsi* ’ Spectator 
To branch oA, to form separate parts or 
iiraiu'heK, to diverge. 

Branch ( iu-nnsh), r / 1. To divide, as into 

iiraiichcs, to make suhordiiiate divisions 
I in. 

I 1 Ik s|»iiiIs i>f things .iiiini.ite are ttramhfii intu 
< .in.il . .« • ItliHid Is /iiittrn 

2 To adorn with needle work, represiuiting 
hraiichcs, flowci*H, or twigs, ‘A dress nil 
branch’ll and flower’d with gold.’ Tcung 

tion 

riie ir.im whereof l«msi- f.ir iH-hiiid licr str.ivcd. 
Hriifiihid with gold .iiid iie.irl most rit hi) wrought 
S/>fn\fr- 

Branched work, the can edand sculptured 
leii>es and branches in inoniiinents and 
frie/es 

' Branch-chuck (braiihirclnik), n. In mrch 
I a cliitck foriiteil of tour brnuehes turned up 
i at the cuds, each furnished with ii Hcrt‘w 
i Brancher ( hransh'er ). n 1 That which 
i shoots forth branehes - 2 A young hawk or 
' other Idrd when it begins to leave the nest 
and take to the braiieht*s 
Branchcry (bratisirer-iX n A system of 
Itraiiches . in hot spoeiflcully the ramiflciit ions 
or liiinitled vessels disiiersed tlmuigh the 
pulpy part of fruit. 

BranchlSB(brHiig'ki-e). a pi [L 
of branrJiia, Gr bronchia, pL of branchion, 
gills j The r('spiratoi7 organs of fishes. Ac. 
See (ilLL. 

Branchial (brang'ki-al), a Relating to the 
branchia? or gills ; performed by means of 
braiichia* 

Branchlata ( brang-ki-a'ta ). a pi Same os 
Bra nchnttjarteropiHta 

Branchiate (l>rHng'ki-atX a Having hrau- 
eliiw or gills 

Branchlfera (bning-klf^r-n). a 1. Ill the 
system of Mhtiiiville, a division of univalve 
molluscs beltiiigiiig to the onler i’ervlco- 


branchiata, equivaleut to the family FiMur- 
ellidie. --2. Same as Branehiogaeteropoaa. 
Branchineaa (branshi-nes), n. The quality 


of lieing branchy; the being full of branches. 

Brancnillg (bransliiug). a. Fumiihed with 
branches; shooting out branches. 

Not thrice your branching limes have blown 
Since 1 beheld ynimg I^wrence dead. Tennysen 

Branchlogaateropoda (brang'ki-o-gas'ter- 
op'Vi-da), n.pl (Gr. branchia, gills, and 
gatitcromda (which sec). ] A division of gas- 
teropodous Molliisca, constructed to breathe 
air by means of water. Respiration may 
be cfl'ected in three ways- first, the blood 
may be simply ex)MSMid to the water in the 
thill w'alls of the mantle-cavity as in some 
of the Heteropoda; secondly, the respira- 


in the J<iudibraiichiata, such as the sea- 
slugs, A'c : and thirdly, the respiratory 
organs may be in the form of pectinated or 
plume-liko brunchinr, contained in a more 
or less (‘omplete branchial chamber formed 
by an inflection of the mantle, as in the 
whelks, Ac The Braiieliiogiuiteroiioda fall 
inbi two distinct series, of which the one 
is heniiuphrodite, the gills in this division 
being placed towards the rear of the body. 
Ill the other seetimi the sexual organs are 
in distinct individuals The Brunchiogas- 
tero))oda are divided into three orders - 
(a) iTosohruiiehiata (sexes distiiie.t, gills in- 
closed). ns wlielks. Ac (b) 0]dstludirunclil- 
ata (sexes united in the snnu* individual, 
gills exposed), as sea-slugs, Ac (r) Heteni- 
poda (free-swimiiiiiig gastcropods), as Cur- 
inuria 

Branchlopod (brnug^ki-o iwid), n An ani- 
nml belonging to the order Brancliiopodn. 

Branchiopoda (brang-ki-op'o-da), n.pl |Gr. 
branchia, gills, and point, podoa. a foot.] An 
ordei of crusiaceoiiK aniniiils, so called la?- 
eatise their braiicliiie. or gills, are situated 
on the f(‘et. They have one tii three masti- 
eutiiig jaws, and the head is not distinct 
from the tlioriix, whii'h is much reduced in 
size 'I'liey are divided into the families 
Cludoceru, I’hyllopoda, Gstrucoda, and ’i'n- 
lobita In the Gstracoda the body is in- 
closed in a bivalve shell 

BranchiopodOUS ( brnng - ki - op ' o - dus ). a 
Gill footed; belonging to Uic order Bmnelii- 
opoda. 

Branchiostegal (brung-ki-os'te-gal), a See 

MkANCJllOSTKOOlS 

BraiudllOBtegal (brang-ki-os’te-gal), n. A 
gill ray 

BranebiOBtegan (brang-ki-os'tc-gaii), n. 
An individuiiT of the Bninchiostegi. 

BranchiOBtege (brnng-ki-os'tej), n [Gr 
branchia, gills, and ntegoH, a covering ] 
The membrane wdiich eovers the gills of 
Ashes, lying beneath the opcirwluin It is 
supported by rays, to which the minie is 
also applied 

BranclllOBtegi(l)rang'ki-6-HteJ-e).u pi |See 
BUANrinoi«!TK«or.s ] A Linnieaii tribe of 
cartilaginous llslies, coinpreheudiiig those 
in which the gills are free and covered by ti 
iiieuibrane It includes the sturgeon and 
chiiiiicra 

BrancblOBtegOUBdmiiig- ki -os'te-gus), a. 
Jluviiig gill-eovei's. oi coveiod gills; as. a 
brauchioategoua covering the gills, as, 
tlie bra iichiofdcgouii incinbrnne 

BraXMfiliOBtOina (l>rang-ki-oi,'to-iiia), n 
[Gr /(((((/(‘/(((I, gills, and M/((//ia, mouth I A 
genus of Ashes, also called Amphiontu, 
including the lancelet {B lanceolatuw or 
.4 niphioxiiKlanceolatua) the most anomalous 
of all living fishes and of all vertebrated 
animals Although recognized as ii verte- 
lirated uniinal it has no vertebrie. but only 
a persistent notochord, no definite brain, 
no true lieart, no eyes, nor proper hones, 
the muscles Udng attaciied to soft cartilage, 
and no proper fins It is a fish with the 
respiratory system of an aseidian and the 
circulatory system almost of an annelid. 
It is nlMiiit 2 inches in length, semi-trans- 
parent. of a lanceolate form, tapering to 
each extremity, and having, instead of flns, 
a narrow uiembriuious border running along 
the whole of the dorsal and part of the 
ventral surface, and expanding at the toil 
to form a lancet-shai>ed caudal flu. The 
mouth IS a longitudinal Assure surrounded 
hy a cartilaginous ring bearing a uumlier of 
flliimeuts This species was first discovered 
on the coasts of Britain It frequents the 
coasts of England, Ireland, Uie Firth of 
Clyde, and the Mediterranean, and another 


FAto, far. fat. fall. me, met. her. pine. pin. note, not, mo\e. tulw, tub. hull. oil. pmiiid; u. Sc abtiiic: y, 8c. fey. 
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species has been fouiitl near the Philippine 
Islands; su that the ^eoKraphical range of 
the genus is very extensive, 'i'his genus 
uoiistitutes ail order of itself the Lepto< 
cardii or Pharyngobranchii 
BranCblreiliB ( hrang ' ki • rein ). ii. [ (jir. 
hranrhia, gills, ami L. remm. tui our.J A 
crustacean having branchial legs or legs 
with hrauchiie attached to them ; a brau- 
cliiopod 

Bran0tl'-l6af O^ransh'lcf), 71 . a leaf growing 
on a branch 

jj^andhless (bransh'les). a Destitute of 
branches or shoots; barren; bare; naked. 

If 1 Inso untie honour, 

1 lute iii\self‘ better I were not yours 
Tli.in yours so h ituchlcsi. \h,ii 

Brancblet (l>raiish'let). n. A little Itraneh; 
a twig; the subdivision of a branch. 
Branch-line (bransiriin). n. A siilHirdinale 
line of railway branching off from tlie main 
line. 

BranCh-pedlUKde (bransh'iic-dung k1). n. 

A peduncle springing from a liranch. 
Branch-pilot (liransli'in-lot). n A pilot 
approved by the 'rriiiity Houh(>. and liohl- 
iiig a Itraindi or diploma fur a particular 
navigation See 11 uan('II, 8. 

Branchy (Itnnisli'i), a 1 . Full of branches; 
having wide-spreading branches. 

The fat earth fcetl thy hrtUichy root Jfunt tm 
2 Embowered in or overshadowed by 
branches 'The woodman's branch n hut ' 
J Baillir. 

Brand(br.inil). a I A. Sax a burning, 

asword.frfuu /rnu/ota. toburii. leel hraiidr, 
a tire-brand a sword-lthuic; Dan brand, n 
tire-brand; D brand, u buriiiiig: M II D 
brant, a braml, a sword: (t. braiul, a burn- 
ing a coiitlagration. a blight The sword- 
blade IS so called from its gleaming tlasti 
See 111 n.N 1 1 A imrning piece of wooii, or 
a stick or piece of wood partly imrned, 
whether liiirniiig or afttu* tlic fire is extinct, 
III not tills <iAra(»df{ilurki‘d out of the fire? Zee lu. . 

2 A sword. ‘Drew he hirth the brand E\- 
ealiluir ' TennyHon fl’oeticaJ J :i Light- 
ning; hence, a tlumdcrbolt ‘A brand 
from heaven ’ Shak 4 A mark made liy 
burning with a hot iron, as ujioti a cask, to 
indicate the <iuality, luanufaetiirer, and tlu‘ 
like, of its eoutoiits ; ti trade-mark , hence, 
(liialit.v . kind; as, brandy of a good brand. 
Also, a mark made in <»tlier ways than Ity 
liuriiiiig, as by iteing ent in a log of wood or 
painted oil sheep or other stock r> A mark 
put upon criniinals witli a hot iron, gener- 
ally to indicate the character of their crinuf 
and for identification: hence, any murk of 
infamy, a stigma ‘The brand of private 
lice’ Channunj 

frincs .Hill Wliigs h.id ( iiiii urr(‘il in | Hitting 

.i/';iOfi/ou Liiillim. Macaulay 

<5 A disease in vegetalib's t»y whicli their 
leaves and tender bark are partially de- 
stroyed as if they had bt;cn btirned Tt is 
supposed tt» arise fnmi u suildoii ehaiige of 
temperature after sunrise ( ‘alletl also Hum. 
Brand (brand), r.i. 1 To burn or iiniiress 
a mark upon with a hot iron; us. to brand a 
eriniiiml by way of iiuiiishinent or for future 
Ideiitiflcution; to brand a eask or any tiling 
else for the pur]»osc of fixing a mark upon 
it, also, to mark M’ltli a lugineiit; as, to 
fmi ad sheep -2 To tlx u mark or clinructer 
of infamy upon; to stigmatize us infanioiis; 
as. to brand a vice with infamy. ‘ Eiionni- 
ties branded and ctmdeiniicti by the first ami 
niost natural verdiet of common liuiiiaiiit> ’ 
South. . baniliiig was formerly a puiiisli- 
nient for various offences, Imt is now abol- 
ished in Dritaiii 1 

Branded (itrand'ed), a Brimlloil; of a led- 
dish-browii cidoiir. [.Scotch 1 
Blander (liraml'^r), a 1. One m'Iio brands 
2 A gridiron |Scotch ) 3 A name applied 
in Grennan universities to a student during 
his seeond term Lmujfcllou' 

Brander ( brand 'f^r), r1. To broil on a 
braiider t»r gridiron; to grill [.Scotch ] 
Brander (brand'er), r.i To be or become 
liroiled on a gridiron. j'.Scoti'li ] 

I licre-'s no iniKkle left on iht- sjiiile-nanc , it will 
though ; it will hrauder weel U Siott 

Brand-gooee ( brand' gos) ti Same as 

Jtrent-gmi^. 

Brandled ( bran' did), a Mingled with 
brandy; made stronger by the addition of 
brandy; flavoured «>r treated witli iiraiidy 

«iuid-lron. Branding-iron (braiid'i-i!u‘ii, 

"’^pd'ing-i-^m). n 1 An iron to brand 
jyith.— 2. A trivet to set a pot on 
Brandiall ( liraiid ' ish ), r f. (<>.£. braun- 


dine, from Fr. brandir, brandiii^ant, from 
Teut. brand, a sw’ord See Bkanu ] 1. To 
move or wave, as a weapon ; to raise and 
move in various directions; to sliake or 
flourish : as, to brandi»h a sword or a cane. 

‘ Hin brandished sword.’ Shak. -2. Fig. to 
play with: to flourish. 'To brandish syllo- 
gisms.’ Locke. 

Rra.wdiah (brand' ish X n. A tlourisli, as 
with a weapon 'Brandishes of the fan.’ 
Tatter. 

' Brandisher ( brand' ish -«V), II. Due wlio 
brandishes ' Brandishers of siwnrcs.' Chap- 
man 

Brandishing (Iwand'lsh-ing). n. A corrup- 
' tion of Brattisfiing (which see) 

Brandle,f Branlet (brau'di. brun'i), ri 
(Fr branler, ftir brandeler, from brandir, 
brander, to brandish, to swing, to agitate J 
. To waver; to totter; to shake; to reel 

I’riiK es cannot l>e too siispu loii*. when their lives 
are smiglit; anil subjects t.iniiot he toi* turioiis 
! when the st.tte 

Lerd Aatthamptou (S/tt/c Tnaii, 

Brandling (bmnd'ling). n 1 A species of 
flsli, the pan* or young of the hiiIiiioii, so 
named from its markings being, ns it were, 
branded. See Parr —2. A sinidl red worm 
, used for bait in fresh- water fishing, so named 
' from its colour I 

; Brand-marks (braiitl'inarks). n pi Distin- { 
I guishmg marks luinnni upon the skin or ; 
! horns of aniinals b> w Inch tt» itiontify tlieiii 
I Ajtplied also to inarks jiaiiittMl on aniinals j 
' or cut btgs of timber. Ac , w lih the same 
tiliject 

' Brand-new ( brand 'nu), a. Same OS 
iiran-neir 

Brandon t (Itnnrdon). u fit brandonr, 
from hrandtt, a sword ] A s worth 

Il<*r right h.iiul swings ,i hatuien tn the .nr 

JirutntHond 

Brandrette, Brandrith(biaiit]'ivt. bniml'- 
ritb). n X fence or rail rtuiml tlic itpcniiig 
tif a well. 

I Brand¥rtnet (i»r:tmrwm), « [See Bkaxpy j 
llramiy Beau •( FI. 

I Brandy (iimn'tli). n jO K brandywinr, D. 
brnndewijn (prtm brandy wine), lit burnt 
wine D branden, to luiru, to tllstil ami 
wi}n, wine, like tJ. branntwein brennen, tt) 
inirn, ami went, wine | A spiritmuis liiiiior 
obtained liy tlic tlistillatioii of wine, t>r of 
tlic refuse tif tlic umeiircHs The average 
proportion tif iilcoliol in bramiy ranges from 
48 to r»4 per cent 111 France tlit‘ finest 
lirandy is eaUetl Cognae, ami un inferior 
j sort, distilletl frtiin dark-reil wines, Ii*es, 
grape refuse, tV.e , is ealleil ettn tie rie 'I’lie 
I name bramiy is now given to spirit distilletl 
I frtuii other lit|Uo)'H, and in tin* I'nitcd States 
I p irtieulariy to tliat whieli is tlistilled from 
I eitltu'iimi peaciies Miieliof the bramiy soiii 
I ill Britain is imitle iit lioiiie from gi’ain winsky 
l).yadilingargtd, briiisetipliimH. Freiieli wine- 
I A’inegnr, ami a sniall t|uaiitity t)f Cognae, ami 
I reiiistilliiig. 

j Brandy-fralt (linui'ili-fnit), n Fruits pre 
servtm in alcobol, to winch siigur i.s usually 
atldetl. j 

Brandy - pawnee (bnm'di pspiie), « ji': 
brandy, ami llimi jinni, watfi* J 'riie East | 
Indian name for itrumiy iiml water 

Brandy-Wine t (bruii'tli-wiii), M Brandy 

It h.is h< I'D .1 ( niiiiiioii s-tyiiig, A h.iir of tlu' s.iiiif* 
(log. .ni'l thought lli.n hraudy-tvtne is .i (•llllll■■ll 
rc Iicf li» sill h It t^cmau 



Itraiiks 


froiurtM)tseeniuD.pran( 7 cn,tt>piuch. Skeat 1 
(ieiierally used in the plural. 1. In some 
parts uf England and Scotiaml an iiistruineiit 
ftinnerly used fttr 
ctirreeting sirtilding 
women ; a HtHthliiig- 
liridle Itctuisistsof 
a liend-pieee tt» in- 
close the heittl tif the 
titfemier, ami tif a 
sliarp irtui tti enter 
the mouth ami re- 
strain tile tongue - 
2 IScoteli UwlAstirt 
of bridle for lioraes 
anti COW’S liisteatl 
Ilf Icuilier it has on 
eacli siiif' a piece of 
wooil Jiuiieii to a 
halter, to which a bit is sometimi's ailtled. 
Imt more frei|uently a w’ootleii nose resem- 
bling a muzzle (b) 'I'he mumps 
Brank (brangk), ri [Mmiitied ftiriii of 
y>rt(/i/r, to make a silo w ) 1 To make a show 
or tine appearanee, tti ]irank 

I ll■utt‘lI.ltlt lliiriihv ( .mil* into tiu- 

y.inl with two huiiilrul )iiiuiuis' worth ol ti.i|i|iiiigs 
U|iotihiin // k'iux‘nc\ 

2 'i'u liold up tile lieail uffeeteiily. [Pro- 
vincial. ) 

Brankurelne (brnngk'i^r-sin), a (Fr branc- 
ursine I, 1. branra.n clnw.anil L nrsntns, 
from nrsiis, a litMir, from the leaves rosimi- 
bllng liears' claws j Bcar’s-breccli, or Acan- 
thus. a genus of ]iiaiitH, of several sjii'cies 
Tile leaves of tlie ciimimin sort ( J mulhs) 
are saiil to luivc furiii.shetl the moilel of 
the Porinl Ilian capitals 
Branlet (liran'l), r t [Fr branler, to shakt', 
to agitnti*. See liHANPhK j To sliake; to 
agitate, to i‘iinfnsi‘. 

I Ills iu*w (|iK*stiou hcgati to btame tin.* wonls t>pe 
. 111(1 •nilitv|>i . 'Jn laylot, 

Branlin (bran'lin). n Same as Brandling 
Bran-new (liran'mi), a ( F«II in n mi new, 
till* original form from inund, a Imrning, 
ami new (See Branp ) Sliakspere uses 
Jtre new m the same sense j Lit gluw’ing 
*Ilke mefal newly tint of tiie tire or forge; 
hence, t|nitc new ‘A bran-new liefence tif 
liis own ’ (iladstnne 

Branny (liran'ni), a flaying tin* appear- 
ance of iirun; eimsisting ot In an 
Bransle,! Branaelt (bran'si), n [o Fr 
branste, from brunxler, to totter, to reel; 
ptn'liapH coiTiiptcil fiom brnndelei. See 
Buanih.k ami Bit anti. r. | A lirawl or kind 
Ilf nmmi •laiicc, a simg for ilance music 
*7b’aasfcK,liallmis « ircla>M ‘Spenset Wiiltcn 
also Branfir 

Brant, Brant-goose (t)nint. brant 'gtis), v 

.St*c BKKNT-miiiM': 

Brant, Brent tln-ant. Iirent), a [A Sax 
brant, hnntt, Sw brant, Iccl brattt, steep, 
Iicriiaps allti'd to \N bryn, a Inll, brenach, 
a Hiimmit | Steep | iTiivinciul | 
t,r.i|>(". grow oil tin* toauf nu ks sn WMiifIt*rfiilIv 
ih.il yi will iii.irvi-l how .iiiy iii.iii d.irc i liiiili up in 
thrill luJtatu 

Brant-fox fliranl'foks), 11 I Fill brand J'nsr, 

from its ciiloiii I r(///ici> ftfri/icj*, a species of 
Swedisli fo\, smaller tiian ilie comimni fo\ 
Brantle t (linui'tl), n \ proliably from n Ft 
brandeler, Fr. branler, to sliake, to jog See 
Branhi.K I A kimi of ilance of several per 
Hims, wliti licld eacli other by the hantl, cacti 
leuiling III turn 


Brangle (brang'gl). n. fPcrliupH a inodiflcfl 
form of wrawile, or iiusali/ed trom binggle, 
atlim and fretpof fom/. comp nlut* brandle I j 
A wrangle, a stiuabble. a i.oisy ctmte.st or I 
ilispiite ’ A brangle lietwceii him and ins 
iicigbiioiir ’ Swtjft 

Brangle (brang'gl). V.i 1'o wrangle; to tlis- 
imte coriteiitiously ; to Hi|ii:diiiie. ‘Some 
brangling parishioner ’ Bp Hall 

Hrn- I roni riv«- th.it flrsh aii'l hlontl will btittii Ir 
.Aii'l iiiiiiiiiiiriitg Kt.isoii with thr Almighty wr.iiiglr 
\\h'rUcf , /lit ltitrlit\ 

Branglement (>)rnng'gl-ment).a A Imuig- 
limr. brangle, oi wrangle 

Brangler (lirang'gler), «. One w'ho brangles; 
u fiuairelsomc person. 

Brangling (lirang'gling). n. A tiimrrel or 
w raiigle 

SIk (loLsnot set husiiies', tso k by unriiiirr Atuu- 
X’ltHx ' •>■■'1 hiKl-faultuig (|u.irrel& ll'hitlotk 

Brank (brangk). 71 fL hranee, i|iioted iiy 
Piiiiy as the ancient Oallic name of a white 
kmil of corii.l Buckwheat 

Brank (brangk). u (From tlie Celtic: C;ae] 
branans, a kiiitl of pillory, brang, a slip of 
wootl ill a halter; Ir. bruncas, a halter: allied 
to D. pranger, piiiehere, G. pranger, a pil lory. 


’I he king t.ikr*. (iiit the Dm hessr (if Vnrk, .iini the 
rliiki till* IliiiliisM (if Tim kmgli.iiii , tin Duke of 
Miiiiiiiniitli, iii\ I .nlv f •I'tllriii.imi , .mil so olhcr 
hird*. iitln r l.nlic*. , .iiul they (liiiu cd tJit hrnutlc 
rff>\ 1 

Branular (briin'n Icr), a Relating to tin* 
lirain, citrelnal A' Brit Ber (Itare | 
Brasen (lira'zn), a Made of lirass See 
Brass anti Bra/kn 

Brash (lirasii), v.t. f I'roiialily from Fr breehe, 
a breach | Tolireiik to picctis, to smiihli, as, 
lie bra shed in the tloor [Sctitcii | 

Brash (brash), 71 . iFrom Fr //rcc/o'.a iireiich, 
iirokeii stuff, breccia ] 1 A coiifiiMetl liciip 
of fragments; as, («) in geal masseK of loose, 
lirtikeii, or angular fragments of rocks, re 
suiting from weatiicriiig or disintegration 
t)n the spot Sir f,' Lyelf (tn Sunt small 
fragments of cniHlicd it c. ctilltM ted liy winds 
or current'*, near the sboic, oi siieli tliat 
the sliip can easily fort-e tliroiigh Kune 
(r) lief use boiigliH of trees Wright. 

2 [Loi'iil I A rasb or eruption; also, a erusii 
Brash (i•rasll). « |D and D ftt/CNc/i, liursh. 
impetuous | 1. Hasty in ttmiper, impetu- 
ous firme 2 Brittle (Criitetl .States, J 
Brash (lirash), n. 'rransiont fit of sicknewi. 
Bums (H<,‘f)teh.] 
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Braider (bra'zh6r), n. I Fr. IrranUr, braisier, 
from 6raure, cniberg, live coals ; saine f»ri‘ 
Bin u brctze, brami J An oi>cn pan for burn- 
ing wootl or c((ul. 

B f Ml er (bra'zii^ir), n. | From brcuft or from 
brazt!.] An artificer wfi<i works in bruss 
Hoe Bkahs 

BrasU( bra-ziF)> SaiiU' ns Hrazil. 

Bnui (bruH), n (A Snx. hrirn, brasM, Icel 
frrojv, given i)y HablorHuii as iiicaTiiiig Holder, 
esiiucially f«»r iron ; anpartnitiy from Scan- 
dinavian verb. Icel hroHii, to harden liy 
fire; Sw. brami, to blaze; liaii hrmr, t<> fry, 
from which Htmii also come Fi brume, live 
01111)0111, braner, to iira/.e, trramer, to liruiM*; 
Hp trram, live coal J 1 An alloy <»f <'oii- 
per and zinc, of a yellow colour, usually 
I'ontainiiig alaiut one-tliird of its weight 
of zinc, but the nroportionK are variable. 
UrtuiM is more fusible than eofijter, and not 
so apt to tandsh It Ih mulleablc. and so 
ductile that it may be drawn out into line 
wire, and Ih much tougher than cojiper It 
is employed for a gn at variety of puriioHOH, 
both orinimeiital and UHeful ’I’he licHt liruHS 
iH made by ei'ineiitatioii of calamine, or 
oxide of zinc, aitli granniiited coppei 
KngllHh bi'HHH consiHts of one ]iioportioti of 
zinc to two of coppei, Oi'i'iiian of eijii.al 
(piaiititieH of /ini 
and copper, anil 
(ieriiian wateb 
maker bniNs of 
two projiortioiiH 
of zinc to one 
of copper '2 In 
tnarh a pillow, 
lieuring, collar, 

Imx. or IuihIi, HUp- 
porting a gudgeon 
HO called liecaiiHc 
freipiently inaile 
of tiruHh :{ Itra- 
zciineMH; oxceH>» of 
HMHitranec . impn- 
ileiice . iiH, he lias 
briiKH enough for 
tinythiiig |<'olloi| I 
4 A iiteiiHil, orna- 
ment, or otlier ar- 
ticle made of 
liriiHh, ah, to clear 
the bnittxen on 
buai'd a Hhip 
f> A plate of liraHH 
inlaid on a nlab 
of stone, and uhii- 
ally foriiiiiig part i i<.tt«nr rii.iiun 

of tin* pavement of | m Wvstiumstrr 
a ehiirch. with ef- 

figieM, coatH of ariiiH. <Vc . engraved in out 
line upon it Such brahscH are Hometimus 
enanielled. eHpeciaIl.v the shieldHof anus. 
AiiiMii|j tlir kiiiehtU of the graves, 

Aii«l liy f III’ I olil I Ik |■lLCts of llu oi-.id 

/>««!■ run 

(i .Money | Slang | (The word bruHs ih often 
lined an Myiiibolical of duraldlity, hardnusH, 
Htrtnigth, InHciiHiliility, olKluracy ' I'iiIchh 
my tierveH wi're bnatu or hammered Hteel ’ 
Sbak 

M> II N I vll iii.iiiiirrs live iii draf\ , then iirtiirs 
wrilr III w.itri SAo* 1 

Brass (Iu'iih). vt To cover or coat over 
with liniHH 

Brassage (liraH'aJ). n A Huiii formerly 
levit'd to ilefrin the expenne of coinage, 
and taken out of the intniiHie value of the 
coin 

Brassart tbruHarn. n IFI /o-<r^. the arm.] 




Ut.lSS.ITl'- 


Plate armour for the upin^r jiart of the arm. 
reaching fiom the Hhoulder to the elltow 
Brass-liand (liraH'ltand^. n A comfmuy of 
musieiaiis who |H*rforiu on iiiHtnimentH of 


brasH, RK the tnimiiat, bugle, comet-a-pis- 
tons, A'c. 

BraSM (brah). n. iMmlifled from barne.] 
A name of a IIhIi of tbo perch family, tlie 
iiale spottt^ri fierch 

Brasset (hras'et). n A oasuiio or head-piece. 
Brass-finisher (bmH'flu-isn-^r), n. A work- 
man who perfects and polishes articles made 
of iirilHH 

Brass-foil (bnuiToll), ». Dutch leaf or Dutch 
gold, foniiLMi by beating out plates of brass 
to great thinness 

Brass-founder (hraH'found-f:i'). n. A maker 

01 brush or of articles in cast brass 
Brasslca (brus'si-ka), n (h.) A genus of 

( rueifuroUK plants, eontaluing more than a , 
hundred spemeH of wild plants, besides 
many eiiltivutcd forms which are very valu- , 
able AH ( ulinary and fodder vegetables, com- j 
pn‘hetiding among other species the red and j 
white euitliage, cauliflower, hrocoli, bore- 
, cole, rape, turiiii>, coDa, curled kale, kule- 
ruli) or tuniip-st(‘ninied eidibage, Brussels 
' HproutH.Ac, if ofcmectt, indigenous on our 
i lucky eoasts, is eoiiHideied to lie the parent 
I of ail oiir gunlen cabbages, including bro- 
' eoli, cauliflower, «Vc li rubra, or red-cab- 
I liagi*. inakcK a good pickle. The iiifiisioii 
I of its leaves, which is of a very rich blue 
colour, affordh an excellent test both for 
: iicuIh and alkalies, turning green with alka- 
lies ami red with acidH I 

Brassiness (braM'i-iics), n The (juality or 
appearance of being brassy 

Brass-leaf (brasMef). n Brass-foil. 
Brass-paved (bras^j»avd), a Uard or Arm. 

iiH braHS Sjtrmrr 

Brass-rule (lirasVbl), n Long Rtrips of thin 
metai.type liigh.iiHed by ]»rintcrH for cutting 
iiibi leiigtbH, to HetMiraU* advertiHeiiieiits 
and newH]iit]icr coliiiniiH. also for page rules 
and table work in iHHik-printing 

Brass-visaged (bras' viz-ajd), <i i nipudent. 

‘ Tiuit braHH-rmiged iiioiiHii*!' * It Jiutson < 

Brassv (brus'i), a. l Pertaining to bruHH; j 
partiiKing of liriiss; haid as brass, liiiMiig 
tile colour of brass j 

iMioiigh to pliK k ( niiimisci.itioii of Ills stnti < 

l-Tiiin ^rnit.) tiitsoiiis .S/riid 

2 Brazen-faced; impudent I<'«dlot| ] 

I Brassy (bras'l). n. A Seoleb niinie of tin* * 

I flsli otlierwise calleil the bib | 

' Brastt (brasl), V and a Burst, ‘Dread- , 
fill furies which tbcir cbuins ha\e bruttt ' i 
' S pointer ' 

Brat (lirat). n |A (Vltic word* Pro\ E brat, 
a child’s bill, \V. brat, a rug, a pinafore, 
li brat, a cbaik, a inuntlc, (iuei. luat, a 
rag, an apron. 'Jlie usual ineuning lias 
uriscii from a contemptuous use of the 
I word, which is really the same as tlie fol 
lowing ] A child : so called in contt'inpt 
'Tills brat IH none of mine ' S/tab ' Tlieir ' 
dirty bnitM ' Thackrraa Formerly it miglit 
Ik* used without any feeling of euniempt 

<1 Isr.iH! Cl liiiusvliiilil of llif I.oril! 

1 1 Al>r,ihain\ hfat \ / I.) IiIimhI of lik-ssi-«| >r-eil I 

Bratt, Brat (brut), »i. |A Max bratt, a 
chink, lKirn»wetl frtiiu W brat, a clout; fJael 
brat, a mantle, a rag .See iilnne ) I t A 
ctiarse mantle tir elonk Chaurn 2 A 
clout, a rug. Harutt (Scotch | An apron. | 
I I Provincial Eiig1i*>b and Setdeb ] t 

; Brattach (brat'tatMi), n ((tael .Set* Bkat ] 
j A stniidurd [Scotch ] 

I'vpry man imiit repair to tiic t>r,trraib of his , 
tnbf Sir n 

Brattice (brat'is). n (O Fr breti'r^ehr, Fr 
/ircb'cAc. (t.K aiitl Nonii Fr /ircbipf. a bar- 
tizan , probably from <«* brvt, a 'lioanl, a 
plunk ] 111 mtmufl, (n) a wooden, cast-iron, 
or brick fuirtltioii w Inch dn ides ii mining 
sliaft into tw’o chamlH*rs. which Ht'rve as the 
upcast and dowiicaHt ahufts for veiitilution, 
or placed temiiorarily or pernianently iicniss 
a gallery to keep back noxious gaseH, or 
pn*veiit the escape of wrUt [h) Wooden 
plunking to HUpimrt a wrall or imif Written 
also Hrrttiee 

Brattisbing (brat'ish-ingX n {See Bkat- 
TICF..1 1 A crest, battlement, ort»tbcr para- 
pet 2 A fence of Iniards in ti mine or round 
dangerous machinery. 

Brattle (brat'l). n I Perhnm allied to Icel 
bntthr, hasty, sudden, bnithla, bnUla. slid- 
' deiily, hastily Dan brat, brad, hasty ] 
cluttering iiok ^ like that made by the feet 
' of borsi's moving rapidh . rapid motion; 
violent attack, a Kbort rapid race Bunui 
I Scotch 1 

Rrattle (bratnx «* t To make a loud rum- 
bling or thundering noise i ITovincial ] 


Brattling (bratling), n. Tlie act of making 
a clatteruig noise; tumult; uproar; quarrel. 

Her voice that clove thrnivh all the din, . . 
Jiirred, but nut drowned, by the loud bratthn^. 

Byro*!,. 

Brava (brk\a). See Bravo. 

Bravadet (bra-vad'), u. Bravado (which 
boo). 

The great Pacheco, like himself, this hot 
And tierce bravadt shall in a trice make s-ain. 

Fanshaw. 

Bravado (bra-va'do), w. fSp. bravada^ Fr. 
bravadf See Bravk ] An aiTogant men- 
ace, intended to intimidate; a boast; a brag 
' In spite of our host's bravado ' Irving. 
Bravado (hru-vu'dd), a. Bragging; boastful; 
said or done in liruvado. ' Bravado bets.’ 
I>Utraeli 

Bravado (bra-va'do), v i. To act in a spirit 
of bravado; to siorin; to rage. ‘Like winds 
where iEolus bravado' d ’ Lloyd. [Rare.] 

Brave (brav), a. fFr brave, brave, gay, 
proud, braggard; Sp. and It bravo, brave, 
courageous; ajiparently from the Celtic: 
Armor brao, brav, gaily dreHsed, flue, hand- 
Home; braga, to strut (see Bkag); but the 
word probably existed iiideiieiidently in the 
Teutonic languages; comp O.D hrauwen, 
to adorn, hravwe, flue attire; O Sw. bra/. 
Mod. Sw ftra, good; .Sc. J 1 Courage- 
OII.S; bold; during; intrepid; high-spirited, 
valiant; fearless; as, a (iratie. warrior. 

Tlie hrave man i& not he who feels no fear, 
hut he whose noble ttiitid its fear subdues. 

r Butllte. 

2 Making a fine display in hearing, dress, 
or appearance generally; having a noble 
mien, H)>1eiidKl. beautiful; gorgeous; gaudy. 

1 Formerly romnioii, now nearly obsolete] 
‘With blossoms brave bedecked daintily.' 
Spetuter. 

I’ll wv.ir Illy ilai'i'er with the braver grace ShaJt 
See the brave d.ty sunk in hideous night JSAaA 
1 h.»«i gold. .Illfl Iherrfore will be bmw, 

111 silks ril r.itile It Ilf every colour Greens. 

3. Excellent; capital fForniorly in very 
common use in this Hense as a general term 
of eommciidation, often also used ironically; 
now obsolete in this sense exeejit perhaps 
HI irony.] 

iron IS ti braie coininoclity where wood aboundeth 
Bacon 

If .1 st.itesni.in h.is not this science, hr must be sub- 
ject to .1 braver iii.in th.in himself Str A' Ih^by 
rililevist thi'i punishments for him Skak. 

- (tallaut, CouragroiiH, Brave Gallant, 
s])lcndi(l cither in dress or (pialities, is 
most upproi>rintcIy nseil witli regard to 
courage, which exhibits itself in deeds that 
attract att<*ntion and iippbiusi* . of tin* 
tliree words it is that which bus most 
of compliment and least of high coinmcn 
ilaiion 111 it; cvvtageuuis denotes the ]h)s- 
hessioii of that spirit wliieli enables one 
ri'iidily and feurb‘s.sly to fuee danger; hrave 
is more eumprehensive in signitleution tliun 
either of the other two words, it denotes 
tlie possession of tlie biglicst and noblest 
kind of eouragt* and fortitude, of that spirit 
which enables a man to heal up against evil 
ami danger of all kinds, as w’ell as to go 
foitb to fare it .Sin rourugeous, gallant, 
during, valiant, valorous, bold, heroic, in- 
trepid, fearless, dauntless, magnuiiimous, 
high spirited 

Brave (iira\), n l.t A heetor, a bully ‘ Too 
insolent, too much a brave ' Dryden - 2.1 A 
boost, a chulleiige, a deflaiiee 

1 will not tic.ir these Ani-jvj nf thmr SkaJk. 

3 A brave, bold, or daring person; a man 
daring beyond diseietion. specilicully, a 
North Aiiu-nenii linlian or other savage 
warrior, as, the ehief was aecoiiipaiiied by 
two hundred braveg 

Hot like thee m.iy fight Dryden. 

Brave (t'rav). r C. pret A pp braved; ppr. 
braving 1. To eueouuter with courage and 
fortitible. or without being moved, to set at 
detianee, to defy; to challenge; to dare 

Till Ills Ilf love, nut those of f.tte. 1 fear ; 

1 hi M 1 t .111 brair, but those 1 cannot bear 

Dryden 

W hose fl,ig ha*, braided A thousand years 
Till b.iltl« and the breere Cam/be// 

2 t Tt^ carry a boasting appearance of. ‘ To 
firai> that which they tielieve nut.' Bacon. 

3 f 1 o make flue, showy, or splendid 'He 
(the sun) sliould have braved the east an 
hour ago ' Shak [Rare ) 

Bravely (bravli I, adr 1 In a brave man- 
ner. pn courageously: gallantly; splendidly; 
bcroirally 

W Ik. cimibats braveO oot therefore bras-e Pope. 


Fate. far. tat. fgH: me. met. luT; pine, pin; uAte. tioU move. tfllK*. tub. bull: oil. pound: u. Sc abune; y, 8c. Xey. 
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(ft)t Finely; gaudily. Spemer. 

And decked herself braitiy to allure the eyes of 
all men that should see her. Judith x. 4. 

fo) Well;proBporousl>’; as, he is getting on 
hravely. 

BravtneM (br&v'nes), n. The quality of 
lieiiig bravo; bravery. * The braveness of the 
exploit.* Hulland. 

nmvery (brav'6r-iX » l. The qualit> of 
being brave; courage; heroism; unduuiitcd 
spirit; intrepidity; gallantry; fearlessness. 

' Lancelot, the tiower of bravery.' Tennyson. 

kemember, sir, my liege. . . 

The natural hrawry of your isle. Hhak. 


2t Splendour; magiiineeiife. ‘Oreait bra- 
very of building to the marvellous beautify- 
ing of the realm. ' CMinden. 

The bravery of their tinkling orii.iiiients Is. iii. 18. 


3. t Show; ostentation; parade. 

I’refaces. . . .ind other sj leeches of rcfoiemoto 
tiie person, arc gre.ii «.istes of time; .mil thou.;h 
they seem to proceed of modesty, they an- /»*.».’•.'» 1. 

4. t Bravado; boast. 


There arc those tli.it iii.ike it .1 point of hy.^vet-v to I 
hid dchanee to the oracies of diiiiie revel.ition 1 

R l.'h\trau"y 

5 t A showy ])cr.son. ‘ A man that is tho 
\vrawry of liisage ’ Jiean. d- b'l. I 

Bravl (bra've) .See BllAVO 
Bravingt (braving), n Bravado; deflaiice j 
‘With HO proud a straiiit; of tlireats and 
ftravinys * Chapman \ 

Braylli^ly ()>rav'iiig-1i). ndr In a braving . 
or defying manner Sheidnn | Rtire ] 
BravlSSimo (Itra-vis'i-mO), intrrj Superla- 
tive of /on »'«' 


2. Making the noise of rushing water; pur- 1 
ling; rippling. ' Brawling sprinm.' Collins. | 
ItaRWUntor (brgViug-li). adv. In a brawl- | 
ing or qiiarreiBome manner. 

Bnwn (iirtpi). n. tO.Fr. braon, the muscu- 
lar parts of tho body, frtun O B.G. hrato, ! 
bra ton, meat for roasting, from braten, to 
roast.] 1. Boar’s flesh; the flesh of the hoar 
or of swine, collared so as to lujuec/.e out 
much of the fat, l»oiled, and pickled 2 t A 
boar. Beau. FI -3 A fiesliy, protulierant, 
muscular part of the body; as, tlie brnirn 
of the arm, tliigh, drc. 

It was nrd.tined tli.U mnrtherers shniild be brent 1 
on the brawti of the left hand. //a/' 

4 Muscular strength; muscles. 

^rii7e« without br.iiii is thine IbyWett 

fi i The ann. so called from its muscles or 
strcngtii. ‘ And 111 my vantbrace put tliis 
wither’d brawn.' Shah. ‘Hew thy target 
from thy brawn.' Shnk — Mttek brawn, the 
flesh of a pig’s liead and o.\ feet eiit in 
pieces, and luiiled, pickled, and pivssed into 
a shape. 

Brawnedi (lirand). a. Brawny; strong 
'Brawnetl liowrs ’ S^wnsn 
Brawner (liran't^r), n A hoar kilhul for the 
table 

Brawn-fkllent (brftiiTal-n). a. Having the 
lirawny or mustuilar purtsof the ImhI> shrunk 
or fallen away; wasteil; thin ‘Tliy 
Jallen anus ’ Drayton 
Brawniness (lu'ipri-nes). n. Tin* quality of 
being lu'Hwny; streiigtir. hardiness 

1 his b»itTt'iti>ie\\ .Old msciisitiihli cl mmd is llie 
best .iriumir ag iiiist llio t oiiimoii e\ its .iinl .u i Klents 
of I ill /(‘.it 


Thats right— I 111 steel — lir.iMi ' Adamint— 
vtssimo ' ( olman 

Bravo (hra'vo), <'/’/' rrt 1 1 Well done » 
The word is an Italian adjee.tivc, and tlie 
correct usage is to say bram to a male 
singer or actor, brara to a female, and \nnri 
to a company 2 I sed as a sulistantive 
• With bram and hand-ehipping ’ Catiulr 
Bravo (briVvu). n pi BravoesOinVvd/) |it 
and .Sp ] A daring viliain; a bandit, one 
who sets law at defiaiK'e; an assaHsIn or 
murderer ’.stall, like hramrs, all who (tonic 
tliut way ’ ChnrehiU 

Bravura (•♦ra \o'ra), n [It . bravery, spirit J ' 
In muste. a florid air, rciiuiring great lon-e I 
and spirit 111 the poi’fornier, and .serving to I 
disnbiy his or her power, flexiliility of \oiee, 
anil distinctness of articulation 
Bravura (bra \o'ra), a In musie, spint«*d; 
florid, liriltiuTit, as, a bravura air. 
Braw(l>ru), u (Sw hra/.tna.Wnw D.brauwr, 
finery .See Bravk. | Kine, gaily dressed; 
handsome, pleasant; agreealilc; woitli>; 
execllcnt; brave, stout ‘ Tliere’s hniu', 
^rria* laiisoiiYarro^vbrae.s ’ lluriis |.Seoteli J 
Brawl(liral). «* i | From root of bratf; emnii 
W. brawl, a Imast. brohaw. to lirag, to lioast, 
brayal, to voctfenite . with this there may 
have been a tiisioii of siicli 'J’eutonii’ words 
as D bratfrn, to lioa^it. Dan, brnUr, to jali- 
lier, to pr.-itc bmllr, to roar | 1. 'I’o speak 
loudly aii«l eoiiiplainingly , to be elaiiioroiis 
or noisy; to quarrel noisily and indecently , 
‘ I do tlie wrung and first liegin to brawl ' 
Shak 2 'I’o roar, as water, to make u noise 
•Where the lirook brawls along the pain 
ful road ’ Wordsworth .Svn. 'I'o wrangle, 
Hiriualible, quarrel, dispiiti* 

BlUWl (liriil). r t 1 To wrangle about; to i 
be noisy or eontentnms regaidmg 

J 1 irt- not wli.it the s< ( t . may btawl 7 ’. »/«i r<'« 

1 'Po ive aw’ay or beat dow'ii by noise | 
‘ Voiir deep w'lt . . ri*ason’d, not hiawf'd ' 

her (Truth) hence ’ Sir K Diyby [Jlaie ) j 
Brawl (brul), « l a noi.sy quarrel, loud ^ 
angry contention, aiiujiroar, row; squaidde. , 
‘ .^toiit pideiniek firatef ’ Uvdibras ‘ H<- is , 
a devil in private frmt/jf ’ Shnl: ‘Wludly 
gn en to /iraie/x and wine ‘ Trniiyson- 2f A 1 
kind of dance; a bransle or Imintle 

Mv nr.ivc lurd-kceper l»*«l tht f'r<iu'l%. 

*1 ill.* ic.^i .ind iiia^cs d.iti' cd bcf.irt liim Urn} 

Brawler ( hr, ’ll' er). n One who brawls; a 
noisy fellow; a wrangler ’The great states- 
man degenerated into an angry braw'er ’ 
Burkle 

Bnwlie (br»Ti), ado f.See Braw, Bravk ] 
Ih-Mvely: finely; very w'ell, heartily. [Scoteli J 
Brawling (brftFing), n Tlie act of qiiar- 
relhiig. specifically, in Utw, tlie offence of 
qimrrelling or creating a disturbance in a 
tmiirch or churchyard 

Brawling (brul'ing), a 1 f ’onteiitious; 
quarreisoine 

I know »he is an irksoiiw. brart sr .»1<1 .Shak 


Brawny (lirjUi'l). a l Having large strong 
inuseles, imiseiilur, fleshy; bulky, strong 

1 hi niUM K*s ot Ins biairoy tirms 

Ar.* sirt.nn .is mm li.iii(|s DmuJelhnv 

2 Hard, unfeeling: (‘itlloiis ‘ A brawny vou- 
heieiiee winch hath 110 feeling in it ’ Joseph 
Mrde 

Brawa (Iur/.), n. One’s liest appart*!; finery 
I.Seoteh I 

Braxy (lirak'si), w lAs the disease is in 
some parts eail<*d also braik, brarks, the 
nami* is proitaidy derived from the verb to 
btrah, comp A .'<a\ bror, diseuhe, misery; 

O hrrrhrn, vomiting, and brrehen, to break j 
1. The name given in different parts of tlie 
country to several disi'iisesof sheep, the two 
mobi coniiiionly so ealled being a disease 
eliuraeteri/.ed !» 8i*vere diarrlnea, and one 
ai'ibing itoiii a pletlioi.i or fiiiiiess of blood, 
tile aiiiintd dying in convulsions in a short 
tinu* 2 A sheep liaviiig the l>ra,\y ; tlie 
limit on of sneh a slieiqi 
Braxy (brak'si). a Aflected or tainted w itii 
liraxy , as, braxy sliee]). bmty mutton 
Bray (in a), r f |0 Fr bnnwi, lorirr, brr- 
hiet (Fr hrio/rr). to pound, lioiii O hrrrhrn, 
to lireak 1 To pound, lieat, oi grind siimll 

Timiii'li thou sho'ihlst bfai 1 foul iii .1 ii,i>rMT, 

}>■( i%ill not ill' 'll put Irotii liini 

l*ro\ xKVii 

Bray (l>ra), »*/ IFi braire, to Jiray, 1. I. 
brayirr, bruynrr. to bray, to erv. from <’i*ltic 
root seen in Inay, btawl j J 'J’o utter a 
liai'bh ery , us an uss. 

I lucli, .iiid they 

K»’t'irii a loiiih'i ili.iii .III .IS-, s.iii '>r,ty /hy.bn 
2 To make a loud, linrsh, disagreeable sound. 

H«.ii>lyrlh» iliii of S> itth brayl Inay 

Bray (lual, r.t To utter with a loud harsh 
sound. Hoiiietimes with out 

Anus ..11 .uiiioiir i l.islilllg hrayrd 
liofiilil.- ill .• oril ’MtllfOi 

7 hi’ ki'frl.* .Inirii .ttui frurnp'-t thus br.ty .»/// 

7 li. tlllltllph ol his pl« ch;.- Shai 

Bray (bno, v The haisli sound or roar of 
an uss. u harsh or grating sound 

I omi nun; out tlic biigh’s /■»«, Irnnyion 

Brayt 0>ra). n [In first sense pndiubly from 
Fr bi'tiir, <» Fi brayr, from 1. L braca, 
hrnrra. a dike or hunk; in Heeond ineaniiig 
tlie haiiH* word as .Sc. brae, W. hre, a mount 
nr jicak ] 1 A bunk or mound of eartli. 
used in fortifieatioii ; a breuHtwork; a iiiil- i 
wark; speeifieally, a wall or other work in 
advance of and covering the gate t>f a for- 
tress ‘That the\ could scant put their 
heads over the bray nr bulwark ’ Hall 

Order w.»s given th.it bulw.-trk*.. brayt ,iiid w.illb 
lihoiihi be r,iivjd iti lii;> .istlcs .iiid strrmghuids 

/i7 Hefhrrt 

2 A piece of sloping ground; an aet'Iivity 
or declivity ‘ Against a roeke or an liye 
hrayr ' Asehatn. 
rush'd up the bray indignantly they feel 
The (.i.inkiiig lash and Inc retorted steel Rrootrex 


Bntyer (Itra’^r), n One that brays like an 
ass 

Brayer (bra'c*!*), n in hand-minting, an 
instrument used for spreading tho ink 
etpialiy. 

Braying (lu’a'ing), n. Roar; noise; clamour, 
used only m eonteiiipt. 

There lie st.iiuK witlifiiiitiiipeaihablc (xissivity 
.imid the shuuhli'ring .iiul braying’, <i spe, i.u,le n> 
tneii iat/y/e 

Brayle (briH). a Same as Brail, 1. 

Braze (l>ru/). r t. ju-et iV pi> brazed; ppr. 
brazituj (Fr. brasrr, to lira/e, from tlie 
Seandiiiaviaii .See Bkas.s ] l To Holder, 
more cRpecially witli hard Holder, such as 
an alloy of hraHs and zinc.- 2 'I’o cover or 
oiimmciit with brass. ‘A tripod richly 
brazed.' Chapmaa lit To harden; to 
harden to impudence 

Let me wring your he.irt. . 

II d.iiimed i iistoui h.ilh not riacfa'M sk, 

1 li.it 1: I-, proof .iiid bulwark .ig.iiiist leiise S/i.ik 

Brazen (bra/'n). a 1 Made of brass, as. a 
brazra heliiiet: also, from brass often std'v ing 
as a type of strength, iiiipenetrability. and 
the like, e.\tiviii(‘Iy strong, Impeiietrnhlo. 

‘ Knviroiied with a brazen wall ’ Shak 
2 PeiTaiiiiiig to brass, proceeding from 
brass. 

I'riiiiipelers, 

With brail'll dm bhisi jnii the tity's ear. Shak 

Inipiiileiit; hiiving a front like brass 

'laibnt . . . appe.ireil d.iilv witli Arosf'M rroiit 

l>e(iirt the prim css ulmsc rum he li.id plotteil. 

Mtii iiii/a v 

Brazen age, or aye oj brass, in myth, the 
niic of war' and viiilenee. whieli siieceedeil 
tile silver age, when men bad still further 
di'generated from primitive purity. Brazen 
dish, a standard nieiisiire kept in ecrtidn 
mining disiriets under tlie ebtirge of a pro- 
per officer. Biazra sea, in Jewish antiq. a 
iiiige vessel of brass placed in Solnmon’H 
temple. It was JOeiihits from liriiii to brim. 
f» 111 height, and 30 in eiveumfereiiee It was 
de.sigiied for the prieslK to wasli themselves 
in liefoiv they p(*rfoniied the service of the 
ti*niple 

Brazen (bra/'n). »* t 'I’o behave with hiso- 
l(•llcc or eilroiitcry: with an iiid(*flnitc it 

Mi*m would I.H I I* .ind b/aitii if I aftmet 
To hrazra out, to persevt'iv in treating 
witli etli'onten ‘ with an indetliiite it, ora 
nmiii like mattn , afian , business 
Thornton bia.iurd if out with his iisii.il impiidem c 
/ rut / Ytton 

I’m rcsvilvcil to bratrn thi binttii u on* 

/ lanbiiif'h 

Brazen-browefi Oirfiz'n-lirond). a .Himnic- 
less; ini)>udeiit Noon-day vie(‘M and brazen- 
biou'ed inii|Uit.ies ’ Sir T Brtnrne 
Brazen-face (iira/'n-fiiH), n An impudent 
pi'rson, one vcniarkidde for eitioiiiery. 

\\ I II S.111I. brail'll fan . hold il mit Shnk 

Brazen-faced (hia/n fast), a Impudent; 

hold to exeesK: siiallieless ' A brazen Jared 
varlet ’ Shah . 

Brazenly (lu'az'n-li), or/e 111 a hra/eii man- 
ner; holdly, inipndently 
BrazenneSB (hrar'n-iK's). // I Appearame 
like biasH. in this sense brassiness is tin* 
more eorrert word 2 Inipiiih'iiee; exet'ss 
of a.ssiirance, as. his brazenaess l.«» e.\eessive 
Brazier (lira'/ In' r), a .Same as Brusier 
Brazil, Brazil-wood (lira-/il', hrH-/irwqd), 
a I I'g bruzn, a live eoal or glowing fire 
'I'liiH mime was given to the wood for its 
colour, and it U said that King Kinaiiiiel of 
1‘ortiigid gave this name to the eoiiiitiy 
on aecoiint of its jirodiicing this wood Tlie 
country was first named .Santa (’iiiz hy Its 
discoverer, I'edro Alvares Calirnl I A very 
heavy wood of a reil colour, growing in 
Brn/il and other tropical eoiiiitries. used iii 
ninniifaetiires foi dyeing red. It is the pro- 
duce of Cirsalninaf erhiaata and C hra- 
ziliensis 'Die lieai't wood only is of value 
'I’he inferior Bni/il-wood of the West Indies 
is from r crista .See t'^KsAJ.pIMA 
Braziletto (iira/.-i-let^o), n An inferior 
Hpecies of Jiraxil wood iu'oiight from Ja- 
maica. the ju-odiiee of Ctfsulpinia crista 
Braadllan (lira-/iri-an), a rertuining to 
Jiraxil. as, Biazthan prodiietioiis 
Rr^glHiLTi (hra-zil'i-aiij. n. A native or in* 
hahitaut of Jiia/il 

Rrp.g111n (bra/ll-in), n The red colouring 
mutter of Bra/il-wood It is soluhle in 
wati'r and alcohol, acids tnni it yellow, 
alkalies violet It is a delieuto test of alka- 
linity 

Brazil-nut fhra-ziFniit), n. The seeds of 
the fruit of Berthotletia exeelstt, a tree of 
the iiat order Jx^f^ythidueeii!, a iiativu of 


eh. cAain, «h. Sc. locA; g. r/o; J, iub; fi. Fr. ton; iig. si?!^; TU, fAeti; th, /Ain; w.wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure —See KKV. 
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BREAK 


Guiana, Vetieaucla, and Brazil The fruit 
is nearly round and nltoiit e InchcH in dia- 
meter, having an extremely hard hIicII alamt 

t lnch thiek, and enitlaitiing from eighteen 
I twenty-four triangular wrinkled aeeda, 
which are ho iieautifiilly packed within the 



1 nut of Hn Iholhttit r\tr/\/i 


Hhell tliat when oiieit diHturlied it iH imiMiH- 
Hilde to replace them VVlieii tin' friiitn 
are riiie the> ftdl fiom the tree ami are col- 
lected hy Imliaiih Tiiey are then Hplit 
open with an axe ami the HeedH taken out 
and pai'keii in hiiHUetH for truimporiaiion 
Ik'MideH heing iimi'iI mh an article of dcHsert, 
aldand oil. uHctl hy watchinakerMuiid otherH, 

Ik exiireHHctl from them. 

Braill'tea (hra zirte), n Sei^ Mat1% 

Bruach (In'cch), n |0 K hrechr, Hofiened 
fnnn A Sax /»rcc/', /oov. a hreaidi or hreak- 
ing, from /nrmn. to Imnik; )mrUy alno from 
Kr hrir/u\ a hriMicli. frtun tlie Mime Hteni, 
hilt directly from the (iornian | 1. The act 
of hreakiiig: in thin hciihc iiHoii only figura- 
tively of the vitdatioii or neglect of a law, 
contract, or any other ohiigation, or of a 
ciiHtoiii ‘ A cuHtom more liomuinMl in tile 
hirach tliaii tile ohm^rvaiice.* Shak 2 The 
Mpace hetweun the Hcverul parU of a Holid 
hody parted hy violence, a rupture, a break; 
a gap. aK. a brvaeh in a wall 

riioii ii.isl iiiikIc tlu' e.irlli to trrmlile, timii liiist 
liriikiiiil lit al th( /ono tliro ol IN |\ j 

.'i Separation lietwetui friemlH by nicuUM of 
enmit.>, dincreiice, tiiiarrtd 

'I here s l.illrii in lui « ii llllli .111(1 lliy lord 
All iiiilond .S/iiot. 

4 Infraction, infringement 

'I his /oi'.i, // iipoe kiiigtv power w.is withoot precc- 
ill lit { I'ltn 

It. iiiiiin , wound, lirnlHc ' Ihrarh for 
hrfarh; e>c for eye, tootli for tooth ' bev 
xxiv ‘JO Ilf The hrcukiiig of navei, the 
Hiirf 

Soiio hour iiefon- \oii took me from Iht /•iMtJi of 
till M .1 «.is lot sisli r ilriiHiii d .S/nti 

Urtun'h of arrfutinriit. in SmtM fair, an act I 
of coiilcmpL of legal autliorlty eominitteil ! 
Ii> an aiTcatee diitregardiiig the urreMliiieiit ' 
uaed in liiH Uandt, and |iaying the Hum or ! 
delivering tlic goods arreHted to tlie com 


pound beo-hredd, honey-comb, lit. hee-hread, 
like G. bieneidmtd. * Down to the ninth cen- | 
tury this word had not its present sense In , 
any 'J'GUtonic dialect. Iiiit wan, as it seems, 
in all of them used of the hoiicy-comli only ’ 
VififutiiifiH 1 1 A kind of foial made hy 
nioistcning and kneaiiiug the Hour f»r meal 
of Home KjiecieH of grain, or that prepared , 
from other plants, ami baking it. the dough ■ 
ladiig often caiiMed to feriiieiit.-' 2 Food or 
Husteriance in general. 

Hill viiiii-tiiiies \irlii»- st.iri***. while virc is fed . 

\\ hat then? is llif reward of \irine, / /V/r ' 


Breadth Hired th), n. [A comparatively 
modem fonn, formerly written bredth^ 
bredthe, bredtdhe; the A. Sax. was tircedu, 
later brede, breedr. From broad; comp. 
lenjfUit width, highih (lieight). See Bkqai>.) 
1 The measure or extent of any plane sur- 
face from side to side: a geometrical dimen- 
sion w'hich, multiplied into the length, 
gives tile surface , as, tlie length of a table 
is .'> feet and tin* breadth 8, therefore 5x3-^ 
15 feet, the whole snrface 2 In tlie^inc artu, 
a terra applied botli to desigii and to col- 
ouring It conveys the iilcia of simple 


hrend and butter, often used colhKitiially 
fur ineaiiH of living 

N iiiir ipt.trrtiliiiK with each nthrr upon the siilijert 
Ilf tnuf butter is the most usual thiii)> in the 

world Swijt. 

Bread! (Iirtul), v t |A Sax hrnedan, to make 
liroad, to spread See IfitoAP j 'J'o spread. 
Hap 

Bread-and-butter (bred'amM»ut-t^‘r), a 
ilcloiigmg to or cliariictt'risiic of the time 
liotweeii girlliood and womaiiboml; roman- 
tic; gushing, like a school - girl : as, she’s 
lint a btrad-muUmtfer miss ‘’riie wishy- 
washy bread-and-butter period of life.’ 
TrullofH' [(‘(dlotj 1 

Breadberry (hrcd'he-rl). « A diet forcon- 
viilcscciifs ami persoiiH in delit'iite health, 
made by fNiuritig boiling water mi toasted 
hrciid ami seasoiiitig it with sugar. A'c. ; 
pap 

Bread-chlpper f (hred^diip-i'^r), n i hie who 
chi]is or slu'cM bread; a baker’s siTvant; an 
iimlcr butler. ‘To disiiraiMe me and call 
me pantlcr, and hread-cbipjter, and 1 know 
not wliaty* Shale 

Bread-COm (bred'kom). n. Corn or grain 
of wliicb bread is made, as wheat, ryi‘, oats, 
maize, <Vc 

BreadenHbrcd'n). o Made of bread ‘'riie 
idolatry of the itiass and adoration of the 
brvaden god.* .huteph Metle {Han*. | 
Breail-fruit (brcd'frot), u The fruit of the 
tree A rtoearjiUH ineim 
Bread-fruit Tree, n, 'riie ArtoearpuH in- 
cittn, a tree wliicli gt'ows iii the islaiids of 
tin* l‘acttic Gceaii 'I'lic leaves art* large, 
rough, and lobed, tin* fruit is coui]H)seil of 
the iittiiicroiis 
small fcintili* 
flowers iiiiittMi 
into one large 
fl c K b y 111 ass 
about iliesizt'of 
a I'iiild’s head 
1 1 is covcml 
with liexagotial 
marks oxtcriiul 
1>, which an* tin* 
limits of the in 
dnidiialttowci'K. 

It is roasted be- 
fore being oaten, 
ami though iii- 
Kipitl it forniN 
tin* principal ar- 
ticle of footl ill Itrr ml triiit ( -/rAn.o /«;(.} 

the South Sen fmn.o 



nn'aiigeni(‘nt, producing an impression of 
lai'gencss, freedom, and space When a 
work otfers these results we say it has 
breadth ; and broad ttmeh, broad pencil are 
terms applicable to this manner of working 
wlieii the touches and strokes of the pencil 
produce such bi'eadth of effect. 
Breadthless ( bnaith Mes ), a. Without 
breadth Dr. II More 
Breadthways (bredth'wuz). adv In the 
dire(*tioii of tlie bivadtb Whetvell 
Bread-tree (breirtrC*). n same as Bread- 
fruit Tree 

Break (brak). vt. pret. broke (brake is 
obsoleti' or tircliaic, luit is freiiueiitly used 
by Teiiiiysoii); pp broken or broke; ppi. 
breakintf | A Sax. brecan, to lireak. to 
weaken, to vamiiiish, Ac. ; I). breken, Dan. 
hrtrkke, (« brechev, Goth, brikan. to break, 
to crusli, A’c, ; Icel braka, to creak ; same 
root as L frautju, (Jr (f)rP(ruftuii, to break. 
‘’I'lie original sense* is to break with a snap; 
comp. L Jrtnjor, a crasli, Gael bragh, a 
burst, explosion ' Skeat | 1 'J'o part or 
divide by force and violence, as a solid 
substance ; to lend ai»art. to make a gap or 
a lireacb in . as, to break a slick ; to break 
a thread or n cable; fig to company 
or friemlship , in break connection. Ac 

A liriiiktd r(*i il sli.tll lir not bnak Is xlii 6. 

Ill I tiiws. Si .III <■ kiuiwm^ wli.u he seeks: 

He bfCdA’s the. hfilge . he ciitcrs there. ’Jeunyson 

2 ’I'o destroy the formation of ; to cause to 
give w'liy ; to disperse, us an ai*my; as, a 
t*liarge of <*iivalry broke the left wing of the 
em*my - ,H To destroy, eriish, weaken, or 
impair, as tlie human body oi constitution. 
‘An «»ld man broken with the storms of 
state’ Sbak 4 To rediiee tlie power of , 
t(» subdue , to i|uell ; us, to break the spirits 
or the passions 

Too ( oiirteous .ire v*««. f«ar I '"'fl 1 .'iie elot 

1 V'>n usi SOUK rough ilisi oiirlrs> 

1 o Ithiiit OI brrtiA lier )>.issii>i) /efiuysou 

r> To tame, to train to obedi<*m‘e; to make. 
trai*tabl(‘; as, to break a liorse 
M h> llati, tlioiuiiiist not /fiif.(‘liei to the lute SbaJt 

<> To mtike bankrupt. 7 'i'o discard, dis- 
niiKH, m* ctiHltier, to pa\ off, to disbaiid; as. 
to break an tittlcer ‘ A gieat lAWvvr broken.' 
Siriff 

Mv Inrtlul.iv w.is oiiiiiion*. to iii\ {loor f.itlier. who 
w IS, tin iliit of oiir .irnv.il, with iii.m> other brave 
oilii 1 1 . I'O iw .mil SI lit .ti|r|it lit till wide world 
J he rcgiiiii lit III wlm >i iii\ l.itlii r served heiiig 
.A ( Sterne 

s 'I'o give II superficial woiiiid to so as to 


Islands An- 


lacerate the skin, as, to ineak one’s face 


nion debtor llreueh of clone, iii luie. an 
iiiiW'iiiTtuitalde ciitr> on aiiotlM*i''K land 
llreaeb (/roivauaf.ii \iolatioiiof a covenant 
eoiitaiiieil In a tired, eitliei to do a direet 
net or tti omit it lb each of duty, the not 
exeeiitiiig aii> ofltce.emiilo.Miieiit, tiust.A'c . 
In a proper iiianiier Iheueh of pnuu me, n 
vitdntionof one's word oruiidevtakmg, iioii- 
fultllmeiit i>f wliat mie bad agreeil ti> tlo. 
oftim iistMl tiiiHolutel\ fta' bi*eat*li of pi’omisc 
of miiniiigi* itrearb if (be peace a vloln- 
titiii of the pulilic pi'iice. ns to a riot, atfray, 
or liny tiiiniilt wliicli is coutrar,i to law niid 
destructive to (be pulilic ctimmiiiiity 
Breach of teant, a vlolution of liy a 

trust«‘c. executor, tu* other |M*i'Noir in a 
fiduciary position SVN Ku])ture, cleft 
cliasm, rift. gap. bri-nk, infraction, iiifringe- 
mciit, violathm, (|iiurnd. ditfeiviicc, scpiiru- 
timi, uiisuml(‘rstiiiidiiig 

Broach (biiVli), r t. To make ii breach or 
opeiiiug in 

I'hr lirst liiiiiiisirdiiient h.id ill tie pl.n e sin i eeded 
in Arm. A I Mj' 1 hr w, tils /’» ■/ l.'i'jii 

Breaeshy (brecirii a .\iit to linaik ft'iices; 
uuriilv applied III soutli of Kiiglaiid ami 
I'liitcd .States to uiiru}> cattle 

Broadfbivdi.a {A Sii\ trmof.'C'og 1> bnunJ, 


other species of Artocarimst.l lutegrlfolio) , 
.>i(‘lds a coursei .sort of bread fruit called 
jack-fruit Si'c .MlTiH'AKI’l s 
Breadless (bred'les). a Without bmid ; 
iicslitiite of fiNid i 

i'luuip pevts aiwl t>iea,tie\\ l>«irds .ilili.i .*!«• dull ' 

n 

Broafbnoal (bred'mel). a Tlu* mouiitain- 
iiieal or bci'gnichl of Sweden and Kiiilaml ■ 
Sec ItKIUIMKlIL 

Bread-nut (bnarnut). n 1'he fruit of tlie 
ticc ISroniiuuut alieaiitnnn, nut order Arto- 
cai’iiacea* See Bl«>si.MrM 
Bread-pudding (liretrpud-ing). n. A pud- 
ding gouei'all> coiii|Hised of bread, iiiilk.eggs. 
bill ter, leiiioiis. i»r other ttavouriiig ingri*d- 
lents. 

Bread-room (bred'nnn), n. An npiirtnieiit 
wlu*iv ttread is kept, es|H.»eiull> sueb an ; 
atmrtiiieiit in a ship, S(»iiietinies lined with 
till 

Bread-root (iired'nit). a. A plant of the gt'iius 
Hsoralea, the /’ eneulenta St‘e PsoiiALKA 
Bread-eauoe tbred'siisi. a a sauce made 
usually of bread, milk, onions, jieppcr, A’c 

A'rv.r ( I lit. ^ Is Ml til Xiish . a Miiitiirr too iniu h .uul 

It s I It .11] ilmu i.ir /ri>i>i/v 

BreadetUir(bre<r.4tuf), a Bread-corn; meal; 


She lin.ik her lu'.iit * shr h Miiiiii.‘r /'rrii. vmir head. 

Jltjitrn. 

i> 'I'o violate. a*i a contract, law, oi promisi'. 
either by a positive net coiitiarj to the law 
or promise, or bj neglect or non fiiltllnient. 

I'lih.iiipv iiMii! to firea/t thir pious l.iws 
(.If iiaturt Ihytien. 

10 To stop; to interrupt, to cause to cease; 
ns. to break coiivt'rsatioii; to break sleep. 

It 'I'o iiitereepl, to check, to lessen the 
force of. as. to break a fall or a blow 
I ’ll rat lier leap down first and Creu t your f.ill / hydeu 

12 To make u first and partial disclosure 
of. us an opinion oi project , esiK'clally, to 
impart or tell cautiously so as not to startle 
or shot k; us, to break unwelcome news to 
u person 

Thi'\ .ifti-rw.iriK Cr,<Ae the matter to Cath.«nnc. 
hrihiii]^ licr I'j .1 Lilian to acquiesce Kr.^ugJtam 

13 To destroy the completeness of; U> 
reiiiot (* a part from ; us, to break a set of 
cbesH-meii 

Hut 1 .oil uio .INI al'i'ut thcsi* s.imr four guineas: 
I think \iMi nIiiiiiI ' liiK gill'll thi’iii Imi k again to 
>i»»i luAstrr and \« ! I have l» oAen them 

KtcJt.jrdsau. 

To break doten, to take down by break- 
ing. to destroy; as, to break doirn a fence: 


Icel fnxiinf. Sw and litin hnM/.tJ brtHl,brot 
Hoot doubtful In «dd \ Sax hhf, Uuif. 
was tlie word gciicialh used for iireatl. and 
hredd is hanlly found exct'pt lu the inmi- 


tioiii* used (riH|uently in Uie plural U> signify 
all the ditfereiit varieties of grain and flour 
from which liread is made collectively 
lOrlgiuall.v American J 


fig to overcome ; ns. to bteak dmeu all op- 
jHisitioii - To break in, to tame; to dis- 
cipline: to make trnctaide, as a horse. - 
To break off, (a) to sever by breaking, as. to 


Kate. far. fat, fgll; me. met. ht^r. pine, pin; note, not, move; ttBie. tub. bull; oil. iHumd; u. Ac. abunc; 5’. Ac. teg. 
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break of a twis. (b) To put a sudden stop 
to : to interrupt ; to discontinue ; to leave 
off ; to give up; as, to break off a marriage. 

‘ Vehement desire broke off the rest ’ MUton ! 
‘ Brtike offhia late intent? Shak.—Tu break ' 
to force open; to unclose by violence, I 
as, to break open a diH>r. — To break vp, j 

(а) to open or lay ojieu; as, to break up n | 
door; to break up fallow gi'oimd (6) 'I’o dis- 
solve orput an end to , as, to break up house- 
keeping. (r) To separate ; to disliaiid . as. 
to break up euinpauy ; to break up an army. 
—To break the. back, (a) to strain or dislo- 
cate the vertebne as with too heavy a burden. 

(б) Fig to ruin, (c) Naut. to break the keel 
and keelson, (i/) Fig. to get througb tlie 
greater or the worst part; as, to break the 
back of a heavy piece of business or task 
To break balk, (a) to begin to unload (/«) To 
remove a part from, as a parcel or quantity 
of goods - - To break cover, to eomc forth fi*om 
a lurking place, us game when bunted - -To 
break a deer, to cut it up at table. To break 
one’e /ant, to eat tbe first meal in the day , 
to breakfast. - Tobreakgroiuul,{a')io\i\o\i\i\\. 
(&) To dig ; to open trenelies ; to commence 
excavation, as for building, siege ot»erations, 
and the like; hence, ./»// to begin to execute 
any plan (c) Saut lo release the anchor 
from tlie bottom —To break of a habit <»r 
practice, to cause to abandon it ; as, we must 
break him of that habit To break the 
heart, to afllict grievously; to (*ause great 
suri*ow or grief, t<» cause to die of grief 
To break a lance, to enter the lists with an 
opponent; to make a trial of skill. - To break 
on,‘’it uund to, to reveal one's thoughts 

Preak thy maid to me ShaJt 

1, who much desir’d tri know 
Of whoncf she w.is. yet (i.,irful how In 
My tmud, .idvciitur'd huinlily thustn speuk Drydftt. 

-To break the ice, to overcome obstacles 
anti make a beginning; cs]ieciall.v, to get 
over the feeling of restraint incidt'iit tti a 
new uc((uaintaueeship — To break jail or 
prteon, to make one’s escape from cOntlne- 
nient.-- To break a jeet, to utter a jest, to 
crack a joke Otway; Holhujbrohe To 
break Joint),, to lay stones, bricks, shingles, 
tl'c , in biiiltliiig so that the joints in one 
t'oursc do not coincide with tlnise in th(‘ 
contiguous courses See JloNli To hieah 
the neck, to disltieate the joints tif the ni‘ck 
To break the parte, to begin the parle> 
Shak To break a path, a rwtti, or a u'ay, j 
to force a iiassage through obstacles or tlilil- 
culties To bleak t^rweiaa's head, to vio- 
late the rules of gratiiiiiar | Priscian was 
a celebrated Itoiiian gramniarian J 

1'itir 1 4iiisni, for thy i^l.iiu cs, 
liistc.ul nl /'n'liA'tm; I’ttuniu » head 

J h.id liccn t>i« .lkln^ tiiK cs Pr,tfd, 

- To break eheer (naat ), lo be forced the 
wrong nay by the wind oi current so as not 
to lie well for keeping clear of the anchor - 
said tif a ship at anchor. - To break no [ 
httuaree See under Sqi AUK To break 
upon the adieel, to put to death or torture 
by stretching out tbe victim on a cart- 
wheel or wooden frame in the form of a 
St Andrew's cross and iireakiiig his linilis 
with an iron bar To break triad, to give 
vent to wind from the boily backward 
Break (brak), v i l. 'j'o become broken; to 
part , to separate ; to part into ]iicccs ; as, 
the ice breake; a rope breake 1 To bui’st 
forth violently ; as, a storm or deluge 
breake ' \ second deluge o’er our heads 
may break.' Itrydea 3 'I'o open siioiitaiie- 
oiislj i by force from within ; to disciiarge 
itself, to burst, as a bubble, a tumour, a 
seed-vessel, Ac 

Still the wiK old S'ire hreuL \ nut from .ici l<i ,ii?L' 

! t»n \ son 

4 To show the first light of niornirig, to 
dawn * The day breake not ' Domw 
Is not that the rnoriiiii)' wlic h hn'aJts y.uuli r* 

Ji.it. 


9. t To broach a subject ; to come to an ex- ! 
plauation: with to or with. (8ee below.) | 

Then after to tier father will 1 hreak. Shah. 

10. To interrupt frioiidship ; to fall out. 

To hreaJt iitKin the score of danger or cxfiensc is 
to he mean and narrow-spirited. yertmy Cottier 

11. To chniigH the gait; as. to break into a 
run or a gallop. - 12. l*o actiuire a deeper 
tone: snitl i»f the voiee of boys as it changes 
when they atUtin the t^e of puberty.— To 
break away, (o) to disengage one's self 
abru]itly; to rush off. 

Fear me not, nmn ; I will not hreak away Shak. 
(/i)To dissipate and disappear, as fog or 
elotids. - To break down, (a) to come down 
by breaking; as, the coach broke down, (b) To 
fail in any iindertaking. 

He had broken dmun almost at the outset 

Thtnkemv 

- To break forth, (a) to burst out; to la* 
suddenly manifested ; to e.\hibit sudden 
activity; as, a cry broke Jorth ‘Ills malice 
'gainst the lady will siidtlciily break Jorth.’ 
Shak. (b) To rush or Issue out. (c) To give 
vent to one's feelings; as, to break forth into 
singing, is xliv. 7’(> mu, to dis- 

engage one's sedf from; to leave abruptly or 
violently -To break in or into, lo enter by 
force; as, to break into a house To break 
in upon, to intrude upon - To break loose, 
to get free by force ; to escape from eon- 
tliiciiuMit by violeiiee, to shake off restraint 
To break ofi, (a) to part ; to become separ- 
ated . as. tbe branch broke off. (h) ’J*o de- 
sist suddenly. ‘ l>o not break off so ' Shak 
To break off from, to part from with vio- i 
loncc. - To break oat, (a) to issue forth ; to j 
tUseover itself b> its elfeets, to arise or I 
spring up; as. a tire breaks out; a seilitioii I 
breaks oat ; a fe\er breaks out (hl'Tii up- I 
pear in eruptions, said of certain dist'iises; ! 
to liave yiUHttiles or an t‘tl!oreseem’e on tbe 
skin ■ said of a person (c) 'I’o tlirow oft 
iH'stniiiit and beeoint' dissolute; as, after 
living quietly be agaiii broke out. To break 
up, to disHolve and mqiiiraU* . as. a eompiiii.\ 
breaks up; a meeting breaks up; the lee 
hu aks up; u fog breaks up To break with, 
[a) to part iii enmity from, to eeiise to be 
friends with, to quarrel , as, to break with 
a friend or eompamoti 

Iti* iioi .ifr.ud To /‘er./ 1 7<>i//r tr.iitors /<’ fonutn 
lb* h.id tint mu«.h coiisidrr iliuii .iiid .luthonly lu 
tiu 1 ountry lor her to wish to hrr.tA with liiiii 

/V # \€Ott 

(h) To broach a subject to; to make a dis- 
ciosiire to 

If thou dost love f.iir Hero, t In rish it. 

And I will break wt/h her and .nth her f.ithrr. 

Anti thou shall h,ive her .ShaA 

Hut |H'ri t iviiny this great .ilter.itnui in his frieml, 

111 thoiiv'ht titto^odiX /c//'/ him thereof 

tstr /’ Sidney j 

Break (brak). n 1 All opening iiiailc by 
force . a rupture ; a lircacb ; us, ii break lii 
a wail 2 All iiitcrriiptioii tif continuity. | 

us, to Ik‘ occupied HO many >ears without a ' 
break ' Ureaks nm\ opctiiiigH of the woods ’ 
Addison - 3 SiH'efflcally, in hat-inakiay, tlie 
line where the brim meets the hotly of the 

bat. III shijis, tbe part where the ileek ter- 
miiiutes, and the descent on to tbe ni‘xt 
(leek liclow cotiimeiices 4 A line in w’ritliig 
or ]irintiiig. noting a siisiKUision of the sense 
or u stop 111 the seiiteiiee 

All nindcni trasfi is 

.S«-t forth with nuni»*Toii'. and dashrs 

S it’i// 

b hi enyin a eoiitrivaiice to cheek tbe velo 
city of n wheeled carriage, it brake (wbieb 
see) <» \u teley a eoniiniitator tir eoniriv- 
aiice for interrupting or (.hanging the direc- 
tion of electric ciirreiits 7 \ large bigb- 
sei four-wheeled vtdiielc with a straight 
bod> . and a seat in front for the ilriver and 
uiioiber behind for fiNittinm Break of day, 

the first appenraiKJe of light in 
tin* niorniiig; tbe dawn 
Breakable(lii'ak’a-bl). a < 'upable 


3. A lively dance aeeompoiiied by singing 
peculiar to tlie negroes or negro minstrel 
I troujtes 

Breaker (brHk't^r). n, l. ITie person who or 
I that which breaks anything ; a violator or 
I transgressor; as. a bn>aker of the law’. 2 A 
! wave broken into foam against the shoi'e, a 
j sand-bank, or a rock near the sui-face. 

I Tlie mght-winds sigh, the breaJters rnar, 

I And shrieks tlie wild sea-mew. Pyion 

! 3 111 the maiiiifai’tiire of linen, the iianie 
I given to the cardiiig-muehiiie to the action 
! of which the tow is first siibieeted 4 One 
whose occupation is to break up old ships; 
a sliip-breukei ~ b | In this sense perhaps a 
eurrnption of Sp barrica, a keg 1 A small 
flat water-cask used in bouts for ballast anil 
to bold supplies of water fur eases of cnier- 
I geiicy 

I BreakfiUlt (brek'fast). n 1 Tbe first nico) 
ill tlie day ; tbe iiuuil wbfeh enables one to 
break the fast lasting from the previous 
day; tbe food eaten at tbe first meal.- • 2. A 
meal or food in general. 

riic «ol\L*s wiiiild gel a b)e,iAi/ast\sy my dr.'ith 
hrrdrn 

Breaklkst (bivk'fnst). r t. To furnish with 
the first meal in the morning Milton. 

BreaklkBt (brck'last), v.i. 'J'o cat theflrat 
im'iil in the day 

r'lrst, Mr, I read .ind then 1 breakfast Pmn 

BreakfitBtlnff O'l't’kTast-ing). n The act of 
taking breoiaast; a party at breakfast 

No bie.ikjastmcs with them, whitli innstimr n 
gre.it de.il >•! time ( hestet peid. 

Break-in (brak'iii), n in earp. a hole made 
ill brick-work with tbe ri]»ping chisel, for 
tbe purpose of iiiserliiig tiiiilier, or to re- 
ceive plugs, the end of ii li(*iim. or the like. 

Breaklng-in (bruk'iiig-in). n. l. The act of 
siilidiiiiig find training to lalHiiir; the train- 
ing of a young horse or colt. -2 An irrup- 
tion, an inroad ‘A wide breaking-in of 
watf^rs.’ dob \x\ 14. 

Break-Joint (bmk'joint). v i In areh to 
disitose the stoiK’s or bricks of a building 
so its t(» prevent two ioints occiin'iiig itn- 
niiMliatcly over ciicb other. >S(‘c Honp 

Break-man (lirak'niiiii). n Hame as Brake- 
man (which see). 

Breakneck (brak 'nek), n 1. A fall that 
breaks tbe neck; a (laiigeroiiH business 
•To do't or no, is certiun to me u break- 
neck ' sShah 2 A steep )>iiiee endangering 
the ii(*ck 

Breakneck (brak'nck). a Kiidangering the 
neck or life, (*\tr(*rncly haxurdons; as, he 
rode at .. breakneck pace 

On iliuuui vt'M' »‘vrr the roofs, tin everv 

l.iui|i iron, signiMi'.t bteaknuA i iiigii of v.intagc, sits 
|>.(triiiti imii.igi I'atiyte 

Break -promise (brak'iiroin-is), n. t)no 
who iniiKcs a practice of breaking his pni- 
mise. 

I will lliiiik you tlir most ptillietiLai break promise, 
•ukI till most hollow lovi-r Shak 

Breakshare (brak'sliar). n A term soiiie- 
tiincH used as an c(|iiiviilent to Braxy. 

Break-up (l>rak'iip), n A disriqition; a 
disMiliition of connection, a scpartilioii of a 
mass into parts, ailisintcgratioii, a tllHlmnd- 
iiicnt 

SL'Idoin w.is ihtTc .T grr.ilcr /'t-ftTX-/// .oiioiig the 
s|ii.-i iil.ilors lli.iii III till- .lutiiuui 111 that V'sir 

• S .1/1// 

Break-Up fiirak'iip), a I'crtainiiig to or in 
celebration of tile breaking up or terininu- 
tioii of any society, assoeiution. meeting, 
and tbe like , as, a break-up party or cere- 
mony 

Break-yan(brrik'van),a same as Bruke-nan 

Break -irOW (brak' voii ), n. One who ha- 
bitually breaks bis vow ‘That daily break- 
vow, be that wins of all ' Shak 

Breakwater ( brak ' Wi| tei). a Anvstrue- 
, tiire or eoiitrivaiice, us u mole, iiioiiinl, wall. 


6. To burst into spi^ech or actioir generally ' 
with into, out, \c (Sia* pbrascH below ) I 
‘ Kruiii aiieit'iit gnnige ///•(i/.v to new miitiiiy ' i 
Shak -t) To force a wai • generally with in. 
out, through, Ac (See jtlitases lielow ) 

• *'). break aiiiniig the press, and hnd a w.i> <iwt 
1 «i let the trmiji (mss f.urly Shak 

7. I'o fail ill trade or other oeciipation . to 
liecoiue bankrupt 

Then- tame d.vers «if Aiir<ini<i-. i r'-iitnr in iii> 

■ miip.'iMy to Venn t, that sweat he c .itinoi i liousi- luit 
break S/wX 

^ To decline in health and strength ; to 
iiegiii to lose tbe natural vigour 

.See hoM tlie dean liegius to bieaA Snuf! 


of being broken 

Breakage Oirak'aJ). n l . The act 
of breaking - 2 Allowance for 
what is aceideiitally broken 
3 Xaat the act of leaving empty 
8pac(‘H ill stowing the bold 
Break-down (i*rak'douii).n 1 An 
overthrow, us of a cnriiage; a 
downfall, a crash; a failure, a col- 
lapse ‘ Well, here is unotliei 
hreak-dmen ' T Hook 2 A 
riotous dance at tbe termination 
of a ball I I'nited States ] 

limit clear out when the i|iia<iriiles a 
we an going to have .1 break dinen to wi 



.\«i‘ km^land 7 airs 


U»J»t 

Section of the Plymouth Breakwater 

sunken bulk, serving to break tin torcc of 
waves and protect a harlioiir or anything 


ch. cAain; Ch. Sc. locA; fs, gtr, j.job; fi. Kr ton; ng. sinr/. Til, /Aen; th. fAiii; w, «;ig; wli, ir/dg; xh. acure ^ See KEY. 
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exposed to the force of the waves. The 
breakwater at Plymouth is 5100 feet hi 

« i. 830 feet wide at bottom, and 45 feet 
», and at the h!vel of low water of 
KpritiK tides there is a H(;t>off of 00 feet I'he 
sea sWipe fifim set-off to top is 1 in 5 
Bream (iirent), n. IFr O.Kr brmnne, 

from 0.11 <1. hrahMemu, (>. hreiwem, brauHen, 
the bream: allied to barte, ban.} 1. The 
name of several fresh -water, alKloininal. 
soft'flnried teloosteaii fishes, family r.ypriiii- 
dio and kcuus Abrumis, iiilinliitiints of lakes 
and deep water, extremely insipid and little 
valued. The sjiecius best knoHii to utJKlers 
is the A bramin hravut, or carp- bi earn. 'I'bis 
si>ucies sometimes attains tin* weight of from 
VI to 14 Ills. The white lireuiii or bream- 
flat is the A . hlieca See OY I'KI N l OAl. a A p- 

J died also to some spitiy-fliined sea-tlshes. 
amily Sparidm, Komis PoKellUM. and family 
l.«lirjdie. frenus 1.4ibriJB The Hcu-breum is 
the PoffrUuH centrwlnntuM 
Bream (brem), v.t ( Probaldy from D. bn-m. 
liroom.fiir/.e, from tbe materials eominonly 
used, tbc verb hrwnn iteliiK also used in tlie 
same sense | Nav! to rleiir of sliells, sea- . 
weed, ooze, Ax , by fire an operation applied 
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to a shi|i's bottom, and perfornu'd by bold- | 
iiiK to It kindled fur/e, reeds, or sueb-like 
lillht eombiiKtibles, sons to soften the ])iteh I 
and loosen the udlierent niatters, wbieb may j 
Ih* then easily swept oft I 

Breamflat (bivin'tlut). a The white bream. I 
Breast (liri'st). n |A Niv <*oininoii < 

toTenlonie toinriiesKenerally, as leel hrjost, 
Sw. 5roKf, hail brttt>t. I) honl, tJotli. /o'Mk/k, 

<2 hnmt /Mlied to 10 and primaril.\ 

siu:nlfyiin;a protiiberanee.aswelliiiK'i 1 The < 

soft j'>***tuberaiit body adhering to the 
thorax in teinales, in whieh the milk is 
seereteii for the iioiirishnieiit of infaiits ' 
S! The lore part of the thorax, or the fore- j 
part of the boily lietweeii the neek and the , 
nelly, in man and beast i 

Mv i iisl II • inielii li.oc s,il fur Mrrciiles. ' 

>111 iiiuM III. II, III' spKMil 111 lim.iil .1 

litinw.oi 

3 Fuj tlie seat of the atTeetioiih ami enio 
tloiih. tlie repositoi> of eoiiseioiisnesH.de- 
slirns, and seerel^. theaM'ertioiis, the heart 

1 - .11 li III III 111 '. '.1 I n t .nir.iM k< pt A'.'.-// 

I lu 1 liiiit I .III I II iiiiii il i>l \i II iims, liiiwi viT, w.e. 

Ill III! III! .Ill li'M pi-iliitl\ hi-i 1,1 till- I I'lisiirs, iim 

li.iil |t In I n III (III III ilii . ,iii'.iils .Hill i|u i.iiiiis 

l>i*|iiii Oil III ,liliiUiiii III llif LI iiMiri.il ortii r 

Hrou\‘na*H ' 

4 t The piiwei of Hinmny: • -Xn exeelleni 
son«, and a swret hoimHtei . a line hrvaxt of 
his ouu ' /»• Jtninon. h An>thinK resein- ' 
Idiii;^ the breast in position, either as IsdiiK 
In front like the linnian bivast. or below . 
like the breast in the low«'i aumials. speei 
fleall), (ri> in a;;ri the front part of the 
iiionid board of u ploii;;h (/i) In tirr/i 
(l> that portion of the \\all bet^^eeii the 
wiiidoa and the floor pJ) Tliiit portion 
of a ehiimie.i lietueeii the tines and the 
apurtiiK'iit O') In earp the lower siirfaee 
of a hamlrail. rafter, ot rib of a dome, 
(r/) In miiiffi*/, (1> the fare of eoal or other 
mineral workinpt The wmideii parti- 
tion dixidiin; the shaft of a eoal-ndne inUi 
two eompartments.one for the ‘ iiiu’.ast ' and 
the other for tlie ■ diovneust ' eurreiit of ven- 
tilation p*) The f runt of a furnuee (/ > .'iame 
us JSivanfinif. ‘J d That part of an olijwt 
iii;am*«t whieh the hreant pushes in some 
maehines. mk-Ii its the breast -drill, br«»ast- 
ploutsi). tVe 7 .\ line on whieli itemms or 
thinipi an* ranired abnaist siile b> siile 

the !rl•op^ UMrv lu'J in vIhm- unlcr the fiKit by 
twi'iity-lonr tii .1 Ax-.nr .iini the Iihim by sixtrrn 
.Nse</> 

- To mnA'r a vlran hrt^ant. to disclose secrets 
weiKhini; upon one: to make full confession 


Breait (brestx V. t To meet in front boldly 
' or openly; to oppose with the breast: to 
, act with the bi'east upon: to bear tlie breast 
against; to stem. 

Draw the hu|{** l»ott«*ins throui;li the fiirrowr’tl sea, 
Jirmsftnj; the Infiy siif|fc JtJiai. 

( Whii| Arr.u/t the bl«»wek of circumstance, 

Ant! i^rapplcs with his evil star lennyson 

To hfi'ant up a hedtje, to cut the face of it 
on one side, so us to lay bare the principal 
upright stems of the planto of which it Is 
constituted 

Br6E8t-band (brest'band), n. A'auf a band 
of canvas or a roi»e passed round the body 
' of a man who heaves the lead in soiindinf;, 
and fastened to the rigging to prevent his 
fiiljing into the sea. 

Breait-heam (lirest'laim). n. l A lienm at 
tin* break of a <iuai*ter-deck or forecastle. — 

2 The ch)th-)a*um of a loom. 3 I'he for- 
w'urd transverse beam of a loeomotive. 
Breast-bone (l>rest'l>6n), n. The bone of 
the breast: the sternum 
Breast -caidcet fbrest^kas-ket), n One of 
the largest and longest of the caskets or 
strings on the middle of the yard of a ship. 
BreastclOUtt (hrest'klout). n. A hih for 
children Wright 

Breast-deep (brestMcp), a Deep as from 
the lireiist to the feet; us high os the breast 
.Set linn hrfmttifff in c.trth ,iiid f.iiinsh hnii. Shak, 

Breast-drill (hrest'dril), n In torch a drill- 
stock oticrtiUid by ii crank and Ih'.vcI gear- 
ing, and liaving a piece against which the 
workniiiti bears his breast when engaged in 
ilrilling 

Breasted (lircstVd), a. l In compounds, j 
liaving a bivast (of this or that kind), as, I 
\mu\t\-hrcmtrd, <iecp-5rcoK/cd. o|R*n'5misf- ' 
cti, Ac 2 t liaving a line voice 'Singing 
men well breanted ' Ftddct, 

Breast-fast (breslTust), n. A large ropi; to 
conUne a ship sidewise to a wharf oi ipiay, 
or to sonic other ship 

Breast-height (brest'hit), it in /ort the 
inti'rior slope of a parapet. 

Breast-high (hrcst^lu), n High as tin* 
breast 

l.<iy iiitul.ini P.irtlit h.iskni|^ in the sun, 
Jireitsf-Jitf;h in s,iiul Dp v«*v» 

Breast-hOOlC (brestlmk). It A thick jdeci* 
of tiinticr lieiit in the form of a knee, and j 
]daced directly across tlie stem of a ship to 
strengthen the fore part ami unite the bows 
on each side 

Breasting (brest'ing). it In mneh the 
ciirveil (dianiiet in wbieli ii breast wheel 
fiinis, closely adapted to tbc eitrvc of tin* 
wheel through about a C|iiarlerof itHeircinn- 
fereuee, so as to prevent the escape ot the 
water iiiitll it lias spent its force upon the 
wheel See HUK.tST U liKKI. 

Breast-knot (brest'iiot). It a knot of rili- 
boii worn oil the brea.st 
M >1 It iii.iv we not lio|>c Irinii the inthieiKt of 
this 1 Idxitxtm 

Breast-milk (bn*si'nulk). n Milk from the 
iireasl 

Breast-pain (breHt'pun). tt A di-Ntemper in 
horses, imUcatetl by sUtliieHsand staggering 
of the fore legs, ami iimi>ility to bow' the 
lieati to the ground 

Breast-pang tbn'st'pnng). u Angina pee- | 
toria SeeANtilN.v I 

Breastpin tbresl'pInV n A pin worn for a 
fastening or tor oriiiiment on tin* brea-st, a I 
brooeli. 

Breastplate (brt'st'plal), u 1 I'l-operly a 
metal ]date worn on the breast as a part 
of defensive arnioui, but also applied to 1 
armour for the breast iiiiide of other ma- 
terials SeeAUMoi'K 2. A stra)> that runs 
aeioss a boi'se's lireast. 3 lii Jriri*h aiitu/ 
a part of the lestineiit of the bigb-piiest, 
consist mg of a folded piece of the rich em- 
broidered stuff of which the ephod was 
. made It was set with twelve precious 
stones, on w hieli were engnived the names 
' of the twelve trllH's It W'us called al.so the 
itrcastfilatr of Judqnirut, Iweause it con- 
tainetl the I riiu ami Tliiiiuniim 4 A plate 
, or piece wliii'h receives the butt end of a 
boring tiHil, and is held against the breast 
w ben the tool is in um* 

Breast-plougb ()u't«st'plou), n a klmi of 
spade pro|K«lTed l»y the hands placed upon 
a eivss-bar held opitosile the breast, used 
to cut or pare turf 

Breast-niil tbrest'ral). ti .Yatrf the iip|N>r 
rail of the balcony, or of the breast-work 
on the iiuartei -deck 

BrOMt-rope <brt*st'riip). Ii Xaut (il) a n>}K’ 
used to fasten the yanls to the ivnreK, and 


with the parrels to hold the yards fast to 
I the mast. Called also a Parrel-rope. (5) 
I Same as Breant-band. 
j Breast-summer. See Brest-rvmmer. 

Breast- wall (biest'wgl). n a retaining 
'' wall at the foot of a sloiie 
! Breast-wkeel (brest'whel), n. In mack. 

I a kind of water-whocl, in which the water 
is delivered to the float-board at a point 
somewhere lietwceii the bottom and top. 
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generally a very little below* the level of 
the axis In this kind of wheel tbc water 
acts partly by im)>uKe and partly by its 
weight When the water is laid on etui- 
sidorably nhtnc the axis the w'hccl is a 
pitch-hack, and when laid iui very inueh 
below till* axis it is viidertthot. 
Breast-wood (brcst'w'pd), n In holt, the 
shoiits of fruit-trees which grow out fiiun 
the front of the branches trained on espa- 
liers or agaiikst walls. 

Breast-work (brest'werk). It 1 Jn fort, a 
liastily-cuiiHtiiicteil work thrown up breasi- 
liigli foi ilefi'iiet* 2 Naitf. a sort of baliis- 
tradeof rads or mouldings wliicb terminates 
tlM*iiiuirter-iicck ami poop at the fore-einls, 
and also incloses the forecastle Imtli before 
anil bebtml, ‘A The imrnpet of u bnildiiig 
Breath (l)ri‘th), n (A Sax hnoth, odour, 
scent, breath, tillictl ti> O II <2. hradam, 
Motl (2. hradcin, hrodcin, hroden, steam, 
lapoiir, bivutli, hrod. vapour, a inibble 
iiiiniin legurtls it as akin to (2 hruhe, Se. 
hfoo, tilt* lii|Uor in w’hich flesh is boileii, 
broth, ami K hcoth and hcctc J 1. Tin* an 
inhaleil and expelled in the resiuration ttf 
aniinals -- 2. 'I’be power of breathing; life 
‘ W eary of brea th. ' JJottd 

No in.in li.is mori* contempt titiin 1 of f'> foth 

:: The state or i»ower of breathing freely: 
oppobi‘il tn a state of exhaustion from 
violent action: as. to be out ttf breath. 

• Drink to Hamlet's better breath ’ Shak 

• I li»sc my colour, 1 lose my breath ’ Tettoft- 
Hoii — \ Respite, ])nusc: lime to bivathe. 
'(2ive me some bteath, snim* little pause’ 
Shak .'i A gentle exercise, causing a 
i|iiickcr respiration ‘ For your health and 
your digestion sake.nn after-dinner's 5rcaf/i ’ 
Shak I Rare] ti .A single respiration; as. 
he swears at every breath lienee 7. Tlie 
tunc of a single respiration, a single act: 
an instant * Sweet ami bitter in a breath ‘ 
TeautjKun s. A very slight breeze: air in 
gentle iiiolioii 

( .iliii .mil nnrtillk' I .is .i stinitni i sci. 
yviicii not ,1 (it Mini' till' II cr its surface 

.{Mtsoo 

I) Words, huigiiagc. 

Vrt tlmu till sl.iii' that nitli thy hrr.Uh h.ist kill'd 
Mni( iniioci III ( liiM ? Shak 

10 .V mere wind, a trivial circuniatance; a 
thing witiiout substance, a trifle 

.\ ilri-.iiii, i ryfath, .1 froth ol fleeting toy Skak. 
\ 'or.r.V; ...III inakv them, as a brfath li.is made. 

Gold\ intth 

11 .\n exhalation, an miour; a ]K*rfuine. 
''Mic breath of the fading edges of box be- 
neath ’ Traini>on - Hreuth ttf the muttriUt, 
anything csM-ntial to the existence of a i>er- 
son or institntitui . the inspiring cause of 
anything, or that which sustains it. 

Ni» institutions spring up m such countries except 
those nhu h the prnu o founds, and he may b« truly 
s.iiit to be the fftr.ttk of thttr no\trf/i Jirpugk*’tn 

Out 0 / breath, breathless 

Too iniiLh brcMthiiig put him out r/ hreath 

Mtittw 

Breatkable (hreTH 'a-bl),a Capalde of being 
breathed 

BreathaUeness (br^TiFa-bl-uesX n. state 

of Iwing breathable 


KAtc. fgr, fat. fgll; me. met. h^r. pine, pin: ndte. not, move; tCdw. tub, bull. oil, |Kmiid; u, Sc. abtene; y. Sc. tey. 
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Hreathe (brfiTH), v.i. prut, tt pp. breathed; 
ppr breathing. 1. To respire; tf» inspire and 
expire air; hence, to live. 

When he breathed he was a man. Shak. 

2. To make a single respiration. 'Before 
you can breathe twice.' Shak.-Z To take 
breath; to rest from ai^tioii. 

Breathe awhile, and then tn ii S/tak. 

4. To pass, US air ; to itlow ‘ When winds 
breeUhe sweet.’ Shak 6 To exliale, as 
odour; to emanate. ‘Ami all Anij)ia breathes 
from yonder box.' Pope. -(i. Fitj. to be in- 
stinct; to be alive. 

The sMiri.ise in fresco l»y .Sir James Thornhill 
breathrd with the loves and w.irsof Rods and lieroi-s 
lUsraett 

Ereathe (brcTli), v.t. l. To inhale and ex- 
hale ill respiration; as, to breathe vital air 
2. To inject by bi'eathing ; to infuse . fol- 
lowed by into * To breathe life into a stone ' 
Shak ; 

And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the . 
irround, and breathed i>ito Ins nostrils the lire.Uh of 
Fife Cien- »«• 7- 

.3 To exhale; to send out as breath; to ex- 
))ress; to manifest 

Can .my mnrt.il mixture of e.'irth's mould 
Breatne siu-h di\uie, cm. liaiiliiiK r.ivishinent ? 

MilUm 

Now hrfathf .ii; nil, de.ir \ outli. the kindltiiR lire. 

And let llcr feel what she < nuld oiu e ius|iire. 

Ct abbe 

4 To exercise; to keep in breath 

Methiiikv every man should lie.il thee, 1 think 
thou w.isi ire.^ted for men to breathe Iheuiselves | 
upon .S/f«J^- I 

5. To inspire or blow into; to cause to 
sound by breathing ‘They breathe the ' 
llute or strike the vocal wire ' Prior b 'I’o 
utter; to speak; to whisper * lireathetl a i 
seci'et vow ’ ‘Or let the eluireh our mother 
breathe her curse.’ Shak ‘ Itreathes she 
forth her spite ’ Shak ‘ /Jmtf Ac a thou- 
sand tender vows ’ Tennyson - 7 To slitter to 
take or recover breath ‘ A iiioiiieiit breathed 
his panting steed ' Sir W Scott S To put 
out of breath; to exliaust 

Mr TnlkiiiKhoru arrives m his turret room. .i htllc 
breatheit \ty thejournt.> up DttArm 

■ To breathe one's last, to die 

lie. safe return d. tin r.u i ol v;liir\ p.ist, 

New to his friemis' ciiilir.ti e, li.id toeath'd hi\ but, 
I'ofe 

-To breathe a rein, to ojicn it and take 
blood from it Dryden 
Breathed (liretlit), a. I Kmlowcd with 
lirnalli. exercised 

A in.iii s" < t that LcrUiii he would IirIu. ve.i. 

i'toiii iiiorii till iii^lit '^hoA 

‘J, In philol uttered witli lireatb us di.stiii- 
giiislietl from roiee; surd oi mute 
Breather (brcTH'cr), »i l one who lireatbes 
or lives 

She shows .i hody r.ither lliaii .i life, 

A si It III I hall .1 breather ShaA 

2 One who utters or wliispcrs 

My aiitliorilv lie.ir. .1 < rcdciit hulk 
Th.ii 110 {iirlii iil.ir SI lU'l.il oiire i wi touch. 

But 11 ( onfoiiiul . the breat/in Shak 

3 One wild aiiiniate.s 01 iiispire.s 

rile I of .il. Iih l|•l(••. ina i spin .\iOiis 

4 Anything, as u walk, gymnastii* exercise, 
01 the like, that gives brisk action to or 
taxes the breathing organs. |(’olloii. j 

.So hen w- .tn .ii l.isl ih.ii lull s .1 

( I'lf/t.nt thr ) imri/'er 

Breathfult (bretli'fiiD. r/ 1 Full of breath. 
‘The bcllow.s ■ Spenser 2 Odor- 

ous; fragrant. ‘ Fii*sli eostniuric and breath 
fal cninoinilc ’ Snensei 
Breathi*'g (In'eTiimiR), p and u 1 Inhal- 
ing or Lxhaling breatli 2 As if inforined 
or instinct with life, living, as u breathing 
picture 

Breathing t broTll’lng). n. l Resiiiration; 
the act of inlialing and exhaling :iir. ‘A 
ditHcnUy of breathing.’ 3ielinoth 2 Aspira- 
tion; secret pra 3 ’er * ‘Karnest desires and 
breathings after that blessed state ’ TU- 
lotsun '3 Air in motion; a gentb’ breeze. 

There's imt a breathmx’’ of the loiiiiiiou wiiul 
That will forget thee It ont\!v.<tth 

4 Fig .'i gentle influence or operation; in- 
spiration; as, the breathings of tlie Spirit 

5 t BriNithing-place; vent 

The warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
New breatmur r, whence new imuriiilimciit she Mkes 

Physical exercise, so named from catling 
the lungs into free play; us, the Oxford crew 
took their breathings every morning at ten 
* I lack breathing and exercise of late ’ Sir 
H' Seutt —7. f'ommunlcation by wonis 
■breathed, soft or secret utterance 

I am sorry to give breathing to mjr purpose Shak. 


e would light, ve. 

ShaK 


8. Time taken to recover breath; hence, a 
stop; a delay. 

Come, you sliake the head at so long a bnathing. 

Shak. 

0. In gram, an aspiration; an aspirate In 
Greek tliere are two broathiuus the rough, 
indicated by a mark < ) equivalent to the 
letter /t,and the sinoothf ‘^indicating simply 
the abseiK'e of the rough. Thus it is equal 
to /los, hut U ~ ib. ; 

Breatlllt^f*hOle (lircTiilug-hol), n. A vent- 
liole, us in a cask 

Breathing-place (hreTiiTiig-pluK), n. i. A 
jiaiise. ^'Iiat emsura, or breathing-place.' 
Sir P. Sidney —2. A X'ent 
Breathing-pore (br6TH’ing-|i6r), n In phy- I 
siol. a inicro8co]iic aportuiT for the escape , 
or admission of air, as in tlie cuticle of I 
plants. See STOMA. 

Ereathlng-Bpaoe ( invTii " ing - spas), n A 
hreathing-tiine ; a breathing-while; tin in- 
terval during exertion. 

Breathing-time (lireTiFing-timl, n Pause; 
relaxation. ‘ We may liave sonic breath i nip 
time iMitween our promise and its iuh-oiii- 
plishnieiit * lip Hall 

Breathing-while (breTii'ing-whil). n. An 
interval <riiring exertion; a hrcathiiig-tiine. 
Shak 

Breathless (liretli'les). a 1 Ikdng Old of 
breatli, spent witli lulMiiir or \ lolcnt action 

Iftiwiiiiiidftl Irniii till* drLMdfiit 1 lost , 

But eteathtew .ill 1 it/ ).tmcsariiSL Str //' Si.at* 

*2 Without breath; dead 

\ tcldmi; to the sentence. b*exitlil‘. \ thou 
And p.ilc sh.ilt he t'nflt 

3 1 ncaiiable of hn'iithiiig. as w ith w niuler t>r 
aibniration 


Breathlessness (breth'les-iieK). n The | 
state of being brcatlilcss or out of breath 
with exertion, tlilllenlt) in breatliing 
Breccia (brc'elna). w. lit. u Invaeh. a 
lircecia I In yeol tin aggregate ^•oInl)oHed 
<»f aiignbir fragments of tlie Hiinie roek or of 
dittereiit nwks united by a matrix oriT.ment 
Sonietinies a few of the fragnieiiis are a 
little rounded The varieties an* the sili- | 
(’cous, ealeareoiis. and trap breecuis NVIien j 
lounded stones and angular fnignieiits are j 
united byaeeineni tlie aggregate is iismtll> 
ealled eoiigionierate or pudding - si one, 
(tsseoii.'> brerria is, us Us iiuine iinplie.s, eoiii 
])osctl of bones 

Brecciated (bre'ebi-at-ed), a in yeol eon 
sisting of angular fiiigiuentH eeineiited to 
getlier. * A breeeiated inarbh* of white and 
deepgieen’ linskni 
Brechft •> Breerhes Chaneer 
Brecham (Ineeli'am). 11 IIVrbajiH from 
fJael braid (tor braghaid, lioiii branhad, 
tile neck), a horse’s eollai, and K. Iianie, 
Se hem: or for Aear /oritic. as eurrving the 
bailie'll A workhorse’s eoll.'ii |M'oteh | 

Brechan, Breckan (bii*k'jin). «. Brake or 

bruekeii (/7clt^ fo/foV/tm) |.Sroleli 1 
Bred(i»red), PI> ot tneed 
Brede (lnvd), n \ pure of i-nibroitlery . a 
branl ‘A curious brede of iiecillework ’ 
Drifilen ‘f Bowing gan/.e and golden brede ' 
Tennyson |(Hmolrtt! or iMietical j 

Ami . 1 . the l.i\ I r.ivislu- thr nir.irl, 

S|Mii 1 .ill In r mIv« I III 111, .iiul giildi II brute keaf^ 

Brede, t O Breadth Chaneer 
Bred-sore i (bred'sor), n A wliitlow, or a 
sore eoniiitg without u wound or visilde , 
eauHc ! 

Bree, Broo (i»re, l»ru), n | A Sax bum, brotli. I 
<; Arn///’; from loot of Areii , broth I Broth. ; 
soiiji; jiiiee; saiiee; water, inoistiin* of any ' 
kind (.Seotoh ) 

Breech (l»rech), n |A siiignlar developed 
from a ]dunil See BliKKi'IlK'^.l 1 Tlie 
lowei part of tlie btidy tiehiinl 2. The 
liinder part of anything 3 The large thick 
end of a luniion or other flieunn; the dls 
taiiee from tlie hind part of the base ring to 
tile begmiiiiig of the Isirc -4. AVinf tin: 
angle of knee-timber, the inside of which is 
ealled the throat 

Breech t (brech), n [Old plural Sec 
Bueechks.) Breeches. 

Tli.it you might still have worn the petlu oat. 

Atiil m-Vr h.ivr stolen the breech from Lam .islrr 
Shak 

Breech (lirech), v t. \ To put Into breeches 

Who w.is .iiixioiis to know whether the M.u k 
siiiith's yoiingi st hoy wasb breeched, Macaulay 

2 To cover, as with breeches [Kare ] 

There, the imirfli-rers, 

.Steep’d tn the rolnurs of their tr.ek, their d.iggers 
C'iiiiiaiiii<*tly breeth'd with gore ShaA 


ch, ekoin; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j.iob; h. Fr. ton; ng. »\ng; TH, then. th. th\n\ 


3 To whip on the breech. 

Had lull a coiirteniis serving-man conveyed me 
aw.iy, whilst he went to fetch whips, 1 think, in my 
conscience, he would have breeched me. 

OM//ay (lOij) 

4. To fit or furnish with a brooch; as, to 
breech a gun. - b. To fasten hy a breeching 
Breech (lu'ech). e i 'I'o suffer whipping on 
tlie liroech. Shak. 

Breech-hand (brecirhnnd). n See BKKKCII- 
ING, 4. 

Breeches (hrech'ez). n pi. I Really a double 
plural. In O K. breche, breeehe, breke. had 
the plural meaning of biveches, hoing the 
forincori’espondmgtoA Sax An'c, breeches, 
pi of hr6c, ns Me (liooks) was the pi of Me, 
a hook, and us in Vt. J'eet is tlie pi of /oof. 
'riie word is Teutonic and l\'ltic. I'l'ls /milr, 
pi bri^k, liix'eches. D broek, u nairof hiTcches 
or troiisci's, Hun hrog, breeches, the breech- 
ing of H giiii; Icel brok, pi Arir/rr. bi ceches ; 
O 11.13 proh, Alml G hnteh. Ir brug. (Jiiel. 
hnogais.hvwxoY bnrges brccclies. L brarm, 
braeetr. lirceches, is from the (Vltic l A giir- 
ment worn l>y men. covering the hips and 
tliighs; less pnqierly, used in the st'iise 
of trousers or puntulooiib 7'o wear the 
brecehes, to usurp the authority of the lius- 
liaiitl: said of a wife. 

CliildriMi rule, old iium gn tn si hnnl, wnnii'ii evear 
liiebretine\ Put ten. 

Ureeehes Ihble Sec BiHI.K 
Breeching (Itrech'ing), n 1 A whipping on 
tlic lireecTi. 

1 vn*« tlu“ prime willt Arist.iri Imis i’vcs. 

Whilst* lii.'ks wiTt* .IS a bueihiofi tt> ii hoy 

.l/«f ; /f»«r 

2 llaril, clotted wool on the inil tucks of a 
sheep 3 in gnu [iiaiit). a strong ro])!* 
fastened to the eascaliel of a ennnoii by a 
ibnnlile, and clenched to ring-liolts in the 
siiip's side to itrevent it from recoiling too 
nmcli wlieii tired I 'I'lnit part of a horse's 
Imniess iittuched to the saddle, and hooked 
on tlie slnifts. wliich enables him to )nish 
hack till* cart or other \cliicle to wliicli he 
is hurneKsed Culled also lireech-hand 
A btfniTiiietl hiiioke pipe of a furnace 
Breeching-loop (hrech'ing-lop), n Sant 
a looj) of nietarnt the hreecli-eiid of naval 
guns, throngli which a rope, called the 
breeelihig is passed and secured iothesides 
of the vessel, to invvent the guns recoiling 
II Ml sea way 

Breech-loader (hrech'lod ei ), n A cannon 
or sinullei firearm loaded at tin* lireeeh 
instead of the nm//le Tlie objects sought 
to lie attained b> tins mode of loading are 
cxpcditK Ill charging, eeb*rlty m cleansing 
after firing, and ■ > eerute adjnslnientof the 
diaiiietei of the hall to the eulibre of the 
pieee Breech loailers (small iiriiis) have 
now almost entirely sniiersedcd niU7./.le- 
loaders. both lor sjiorling and military jiiir 
poses The earlu st tlreariiis made in Kiirope 
were breerli-loiiders See RlKliK 
Breech-loading (hrceh'iod-ing). a Itceeiv- 
ing the eharge at the hreeeh instead of tlie 
nm/.zle applied to tlrcanns , as. a breeeh 
liHidiinf rilie 

Breed ( bred ). r t jiret iV pji. bred, pjir 
breeding | *\ Sax Am/a a. to nourish, che- 
lish, keejiw-arni, eog witli 1» hioeden,ii 
brnten, to limod, liateh ; and allied to K. 
breni,\\' lined, wnrui.\ 1 'I’o procreate, to 
beget, to engender, to Initeli 

\cl I.'vcry initllirr breeds ii'»l si»ie. .iliki ShaA 

2 t 'I'o jirodnee within or upon tlie hody hy 
develoimienl or orgaiiie proeess ‘ The, 
woi niH that did breed the silk ’ Shak 

( liiUlrni wKiilil bteed llieir Irtih willi l«-S'. iliiiigt-r 
/ mke 

3 To enUHc; to occasion ; to produce; to 
oriumute 'To breed tliis present jicace ’ 
Shak 

liilrmpLr.mcc ami lus» breed iiifiriiiilK's 7 ittot\oii 
My son I.dg.'ir' Ii.kI Ii** ■» ImikI to wntf Hus' .1 
lii.irl .iiiil .i lir.iiii I** bleed it in ! ShaA 

4 'I’o produce; to be tlie native pluee of; 
as, a pond breeds fish; a iioi'Uiem country 
breeds a race «»f stout men 

Hail fomgii wiiii'ler! 

Wlumi. I f rt.im tlicsi rough sli.ifh-. ihil never breed. 

A/i/fon 

b To bring up, to nurse and foster; to take 
care t»f in infancy anil through the )jariud 
of youth, often in the pliruso ‘born and 
bred ' 

Ah ' wri t- IimI tin* ' hy hues .ivcrse drrrrrd 
Til liiiiii' tlii*«* forth with p.iiii, with uirc \n bteed 
Dryden 

V, 'I’o form by etliicatlon; to train ; os, to 
breed a mill to an oecupatloii; a man bred 
at a univerHity : often with up ' 'To breed 
vp the son to coniinon scniH}.' Dryden. 

w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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‘The trftile he hri^edn them up in.’ Locke, — 

7. To rear an livti Rioek ; as, to breed cattle 
for the market. - WeU bred, of koo< 1 extrac- 
tion; htiviiiKa kckmJ pedijn’cc ‘A Kentleman 
well bred ami of (food name ' Sbak. Sttw 
iiHed in thiH Mmwi only of the lower aniiiiHli 
Hee Wkll-iikkH True bred, genuine. • He 

true bred' Shak --Uredafut, (JeKenerated. 

Tlif Ktraiii of hred out 
Into tMlti*oii and iiionkr-y Shak 

Breed (hred). v 1 . 1 To heKct or hear ii 

child ot children; to produce one or nion; 
youiiK, to lM‘ fniilfitl, and M of theincieaM; 
of money at inttir<;Mt, or of iiienmMt generally 
‘That they may breed ahuiidantly In the 
earth, and be fruitful ' fieii viii 17 ‘Where 
they must and haunt’ Sluik 

'I Me iiinther hnd never hrrd itcfmc Ih- ( nrr^utfr 
I in.ikc it (money) hvftd as fast ShnL 

2 To havi* i)irth : to he produced , to iirise ; ■ 
lit urow ; t«i tieve|o]>; as. nniKuotH bvrvd ; 
readily in carrion ‘So will thiH buHc and ' 
envituiH discord brerd ' Sbak .‘i 'I’o imIhc , 
a linked, to enuuue in rearinu live hIocK, as, | 
to clnioHc the best specIcH of entile to beoril j 
from 7'o hrrnt ni and in, to lireed from 
aniinalH of the same stock that lire cbmely 
reliiteil 

Broed (Iti-ed), a 1. A nice or prop>iiy from 
the Maine imreiitH or stock, eH|ieeiall,\ a lace 
of men or other aiimials which have an 
ulliaiiee liv nativity and some diHtinctive 
4|imlitieM ill e(tmmon, hence, fanillv, extrac- 
tion, aH, a breed of men in a particular 
country, a breed of horscM or sheep ‘ Hlas- 
plieiiie his hreeil ‘ Sbak 

I l»rim* yim witiicssrs, 

> Ml - 1 liftorii tlious.iiiil Me.irt*. nl l<ii|;l.tiirl‘s hn-ed 
\h,iA 

lli'm e 1 Sort, kind, in a Kem‘rni hctihc 
‘ TiiiMcoiirtcKv is not the rijrht breed ' Sbak j 
t A iiiinilN'r produced at once; a hatch; a i 
liiood ‘ Aiiove an hundred at a breed.' 

A (Jreie 

BrotMl-bate i (lired'liat), n One (hut lireeiiH 
or oriuinatcH <)uaiTelH ‘ No tell tale imriio ' 
breed ‘bate ' Sbak, 

Breeder (iircil'i^r), n l One who lireedH, | 
)iroereateh. or prodiiecH yount; . formerly 
often used distinctivelv of the female tiiat ' 
breeds or produces, whet her human or otlier 
animal ' Site was a ureal breeder ' />; A 
Carlfde, 

\ rill Idvi lUv t'n filter th.i.i llic* in.ile Sh,iA 

‘J The person who educutes <ir brinus u]i, i 
that which lirinus up \ 

lUlv .mil Kiiine li.ivi lu-m tlu lit si e}ffdfr\ nl 
wurtliv iiK'li .tuaent 

8. One who oi (hat which tirodiiees. causes, 
brinus about ; as, a ureal hieeder of diSNeii- 
rIoiih • 'I'lie fowr/ci of m> sorrow ’ Sbak ' 

1 iiiir is till' niirsi .iinl /•mtf'r’r nl all (•nnil shak 
•I One who raises a breed; one who takes 
cari' to raise a particular bre(*d or lireeils, 
ns ot horses or cattle U Same as Hred eore 
(which see) ! 

Breeding (bred'inu). a 1 Tin- act (»f ueiiei - 
atiiiu or piodiicinu *1 Tin- ii-ariiiu of cat 
Me or live stock td ditleient kinds, particii- 
luil.\ li\ niinuiinu or croMsinu one species or 
vnriet.\ with another, so as to improve the ■ 
biveil CroHi, hteedintr, Iireediiiu from in 
dividiials oi two ilidereiit otls]irinus or 
varieties lireednuj m the line. Iirtvdlliu | 
from animals of the same variet>, iiiit of > 
dilTeivnt pan-ntaue Inand-m bnediini, I 
hreediiiu from animal-' of I In- same pan-iit . 
uu«‘ :i I plirinuiiiu . nurture . education . 
instruction 

.She M.i.I Met /’ftrdmx •>< l.ilMor's t.li.'iri'c Sh lA 
4 heportment or behaviour in social lib-, 
imiiiiiers. t>s|a*ciall.\ U'^'d mannei-s, as. «><»»(( 
breediini, that is jtoliteiiess, a man of no 
breedintt, that is a vt-ry ill bivd man 

A>. nit'll ni f'trfy/tae. '•■nin'lmirv nirii nt sit 
r tonul errnrs, lllu^t llu* U-ns t.iiiiiiiiii /',/•» 

III si»iiit\ Mis cnti'l heeedme .uni vo.n i'\ iii.nlt 
Miin.ilu.i\> wi'KtMiu .i/tit.if.t II 

Mi Heseent, extraction 

lleiiisT i;i'iiiii-iii.iii. I ktiiiw not \ tMir A'vr.bi.'A' 

sh»t 

>VN tieueration, Iwu^titnu. priMluctnui, 
education, instruction, nurture, traininu. 
up-hriiiuinu. nninin-ix 

Breedling (i<rcd linuk n A term anplied 
ftirmerly to the rude itihabitaiits of the fen 
country' of Knulaiid Maeauiap 
Breeks (Im^ks), » llrtHH-hes [ScoU-h ] 
Breemet (hreno. a lireme (which see). 
BfMr (bri-r). n. and r « .^me as ttraini 
(which see) IScotch 1 


(bre* ), w *1116 breeze or breeze-fly. 
“rhe breeiie upon her, like a cow in June. 
S/tak . . 

Breeae (brfiz), « |Fr. l/rlee, Hp hrwa, a 
breeze: It. hrezza, a cidd, wimly mist.] 1. A 
wind, ueuerally a liuht or not very strong 
w'ind: auentlcgalc- 

1 ruin land a gentle hreete arose at night Dryden. 
Idiiul breeze, a breeze Idowinu from the 

lanil, espeeially <»ne blowlnu near the coast 
liy niuht in <-onswi lienee of the more rapid 
coolinu of the atnmsphere on land than at 
sea - Sea breez4\ a similar wiml blowlnu by 
day fmm thi- w-a. in consequuiiee of the 
more rapid beatinu of the atmosphere on 
land - 2 A noisy quarrel ; ui-uw; a disturb- 
ance (('olliMi.i 

1 M< iii.irini; went forw.inl .-iiid g.ivr the order; and 
Jciiiiiiy, wMo <-x}jcctcd a brtrxe, lold his wife In be- 
M,iv« quietly Martyaf 

Breeze (Im'-z), v.L l. To blow gently. (Rare ] 
—To breeze up (naiif.), toblow with greater 
streiiutii. to freshen. Smyth'e Sailur'e Ward- 
hank, 2 'f'o be borne on the bi-ceze, as 
sound //. KnnjHley 

Breeze, Breeze-fly (brez, ln-er ili). a l A.8ax. 
hrioMi, hrema, the breeze or gadfly . eunueu- 
tioiiH douiitful.1 A name given to flies of va- 
rious species, more especially of the genera 
Taliaims and (Kstrus. Of the former there 
are many species, but the most noted is the 
T fioniuMN (great honu'fly), whose mouth is 
iiniied with sharp blades or bristles, which 
penetrate the .skhi of an animal, whih- with 
a prniiost-is it sucks tlie blood Written also 
lireeee uml //rise 

freeze (brez). n I Fr brie, di^brie, rubbish, 
fniumeiits. from bneer, to break | 1. House 
Hwet-]iiuus. ns fluff, dust, aslies. Are. 2 Small 
ashes and cinders ust-d instead of coal for 
burning bricks 

Breezelezztbrez'les), a Motionless; desti- 
iiitc of lii-eezes 

A stagn.int, hrtfsrit 1 1 an l*ei .iMiis niv soul 

n/ii uxfonr 

Breezy (brez'i). a. 1. Exposed to or marked 
liy lirce/cs. wimly, ns, the hieezy sboie. 

‘ Tlie breezy call of iiic.«tim> breathing morn. 
(Jray ‘2. Ftg Brisk, lively, airv. 
BreglllE(brcg'nia). n fOr fr^r^c/m, to moisten I 
111 atMt the fontanel. It was so named 
because in iiifants it is Umder and moist, and 
was thought to (-orresiMiiid with the most 
humid )mrt of the bruin. 

Brehon (bie^m), n |1r. a Judge ] An 
ancient irisli Judge, Sueb Judges existed 
also 111 Seotland during its (‘eltic fieriod. 

Ill the tcrritoncs ol e.u h se)>t, iiidiits, (..illed Jire 
hfiHi, .iiid ttikcii Mill III I erl.uii f.itiiiMi s. Sit uitli 
l•rlluel.lt siiii|ilKity MU rurM ii biiiiMe. m smiucimh 
spii nous silu.itiMii, tM <M t, rimiic rsies 

Haihttn 

Itn'bon lawn, the nncieiit system of laws 
of Ireliiiid Tlit-se laws, originully iiiiwritteii, 
and develo|K:d by the sat-.enlotul order, 
w-t-re, to u large extent at least, eiubtidie.il 
at u very early iieriod in eertaiii ancient 
w ntiiigs known now as Jireboa Traete Of 
these twti have lieeii translaletl— tile Sean- 
ebuK Mar, orOreat Book of the Law, i-om 
pilt-d, it is said. )iy nine ‘pillars of Kriii,’ 
timiev the su|H-vinteiidenee of St Patrii-k , 
and the Saak at Aieilt, eontaiiiing the wis 
doni of two of the most famous Brehon 
Judges, the 'Utiyal t'ormae' and the ‘Leiumed 
rciiiifiieluh ' ’i'liis system of law w-as abol- i 
ishetl by statute of Edward 111 
Breme,t Breemei (brt*m),« |A Sax brew- 
inan, to murmur, to n^e, to fivt ; MHO 
breinen, to roar, cog. with L Jrnna, to roar 
or I age 1 Boisterous; nmgh; sharp; st-veix- 

• (’omes the breine winter * Speneer 
Bren,t Brennel (bnm). r / |A wnx him- 

nan, to liurii. ) To biirii 
V 1msv1> the wu kcA Adiiu* hiN bDwrK /■» rtit Sfen \er 

Brennage (breii'Hj). n {From O K bren, 
(•rau I 111 aid law, a tribute or eompositioii 
whii li tenants |Ntid to their lonl, in lieu of 
bran whieli they wen- obliged to furnish fur 
bis hounds 

Brennlngt (bien'ing). P and a Burning 
Brennlllgly.t adr in a imniiiig manner; 
hotly ebaueer 

Brant (bivnt). a [JamieMin legards this 
Word ns lM*iiig the satm- as brant, sUvp 
(which stv) I I (Scotch 1 I pright. straight; 
lofty; also, smooth; iinwrinkled: exclusively 
or alim>st i-xclii-ivcly applied to the brow. 

• Your boiiiiy bioo was bn nt ' Banw 

Hor fan I't.iw siniHiiIi .in ih itiiruiiklej Acep 

\\ lirii .1 the wiiul , .ir» ill ihcir laitfN A.slvei) 

2 Prwipltons See BRAKT 

Brent (brent), n same as Brent-gwm. 


Brent-goose, Bnmt-goose (brent'gos, 
brant'gos), n. {D. and Q. bremk-Mnc, Icel. 
brand-qdc, probably from its colour being 
likened to tnat caused by burning. ] A bird 
of the family Anutidac, frequenting our 
shores, and known to naturalists as the 
Bemiela Brenta, It is much smaller than 
the common goose, but has much larger 
wings, and it traverses greuWr distances in 
its migrations. Its lireeding places are in 
the fur north, but it migrates for the winter 
as low down as th(- middle of France. 
Culled alcKi simply Brent and Brant. 
Brent-new (i>rent'nf0, a Bran-new (which- 
see). ‘(Cotillon brent -ww frae France’ 
Burne. [Scotch ] 

Brequet-chaln (hrek'ct-chuii), n. [ After » 
celeiiratod P'reneh watchmaker named Bte- 
ffuet, but influenced by Fr brii/u-et, u little 
chain ] A short watch-guard or chain to 
which the key is usually attached; a fot>- 
chain. 

Brere,t n. Briar 

Bressomer, Brezziumner (bres'soni-er. 
hres'sum-^r), n. In arch same us Breet- 
mwtner. 

Brest, Breast (hrest). a. ^uareh the inem- 
l»er of a erdumn, more u.siiully called Tonic 
or Tore See Toiiuk. 

Breste,trf To hurst. 

Brest-siimxner, Breast-summer (lu-est'- 
sum-er), n. In arch, a suniiiier or beam 
placed horizontally to support an upper 
wail «ir partition, as the licaiii over shop 
window's; a lintel 

Bret (liret), 7i The brill ( Plenranectes 
rhmnbvjt) (Called also Birt and Unit (ITo- 
vincial ) 

Bret^cbe, Bretesche (bret-ash), n [Fr. 
bretedw, O Fr. brefeeche. See BliATTICK. 
BrTTllESS J A name cointnon to severui 
w'oodeii, crenellated, ami roofed erections, 
iiR(‘d in the middle ages for military pur- 
poses Krectioiis iK-uriiig tliis luunt- were 
used in sieges liuth )>y the assailants and 
besieged : liy the, former, to attord protec- 
tion while they 
were und(-nniii- 
ing the walls, tor 
which )uii‘pose 
they weie made 
with a strong 
roof; by the lat- 
ter, to form de- 
fences lieliiiid 
bn-acbes, for 
whii-li purpose 
they wore niadi- 
much on the 
priiiciiile of the 
modi-rii cheml de 
/riee Later, the 
utiiiie WHS more 
s)iecillcully given 
tfi a sort of roofed 
wooden balcony 
or cage, cn*nei- 
lated and macln 
colatcd, attached 
by corlicls, some- 
times iiuniedi 
ately fiver a gate- 
way, to add to 
its defence, and 
sonietiiiies pro- 
jecting from the 
angle of a iiuild- 
liig w hoi-e the 
wall meets the roof, and standing out from 
the latter Komewhut like a storm window. 
HO tliut it coniniHiitled three directions in 
front and to the right and left thus serv- 
ing for oiisc-rvutioii as well ns defence. The 
lireteche over u hote1-de-villc was some- 
tiinch used as a conveuieiit )>lui-c tu read 
)iroclaniatioiis from 

Bretezs^ (bre-tes-a), a ( Fr , from O Fr 
bretetute, battlements Sec Bkattick 1 In 
bn a term applied to an ordinury embattled 
on each side, the battlemciits lieiiig o]ipo- 
slte to each other. 

Bretexed,t o It’omp brctesi‘t^,brett‘ehe,aiid 
see BKATTirF. ] Eiiiliattled Lydgate 
Bretfulft a (t’oinp. 1) E bra rdf ul, full to 
the brim, A. Sax brerd. hreord, brim.) 
Brimful ' Bretful of pardons ’ Chaucer. 
Br6t]iru2l ( brcTll ’ ren ), n jd. of brother 
(which s«'e) 

Breton ( bret 'on ). a. Relating to Brittany, 
or Brctiuine in Franc,e, oi the language of 
its people ‘Here on the Breton strand; 
Breton, not Briton ’ Tennyeon 
' Breton (bret'on), n The native language of 
Brittany; Annoric (which see). 





Hri It I Ml , ('miitu il-houst , 

( Mllst.llILl 


FAte. far, fat. fall. me. met, lu'^r; pine, pin. noU-. not. movi . tulie, tub. bull; <iU. laniud; u. Sc abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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JBarett (bret). n. A briteska (which see). 
Bnttloe (bret'is), n. Some as Brattice. 
Bretwalda (bret'wftUda), n. [A. Sax. Bret, 
Briton, and waldu, ivealda, ruler.] A title 
applied to one of the Anglo-Saxon tribe 
cbiefs or kings, who was chosen by the other 
chiefs, nobility, and ealdoniiun to l>e a sort 
of dictator in their warfare against the 
ancient Britons. 

Breunnerite (broin'6r-U), n. a mineral con- 
sisting of the carbonates of magnesia and 
iron, whitish, and after exposure brownish 
It occurs granular and in rhombohedral 
crystals, and is found in Switzerland. Called 
also Brmon-8par. 

Brove (brev). n. [Fmm L. brevis, short j 
1. In music, a note or character of time, 
|£3l or [pl|, equivalent to two semibreves or 
four minims —2 t In law, a writ, a brief 
In printimj, a mark (') used to indicate 
that the syllable over which it Is ])laced is 
short — 4 t A short syllable. ‘Corrector of 
breves and longes ’ Tlall 5. [ Fr. hrt>ve, from 
their sliort tails. J A name sometimes given 
to the aiit-thrushcs. 

Brevet (bre'vet), n. [Fr., from L. brevis, 
short.] 1. In Britain and tiie Ibiitud States, 
a coniiiiissiori tft an ofileer which entitles 
him to a rank in the army above that 
vdiich he holds in his regiment, without, 
however, conferring a right to receive cor- 
responding advance in ]iay. It does not 
descend lower than the rank of captain, 
nor .'uscend higher than that of lieutcnaiit- 
ci ill inel 1 1 docs not exist in the royal navy. 
See e.xtract under the adjective -‘2 A 
patent; a warrant: a license; a commission; 
a royal act in writing conferring some [irivi- 
loge or distinction [h'lxmch usages ]— 3 1 A 
letter of indulgence. Jeters IHowinnn. 
Brevet (bre'vct), a Taking rank by brevet 

Wh.it IS > .illfii hfn>et rank is niveii t<» «ithcers of all 
liiaiuhusof the army as .a reward fur lirilliant and 
lengthcnud scrvict.*, and when suih nonnn.d nuik 
has l»M-n held for a certain nuinher of ve.irs it is 
usually converted into snltstanti.il r.ink 

hotth/tnufur 

Brevet (iire-vet'). ».f MUit to confer brevet 
rank uptiu 

Brevetcy (bre-vet'si), «. Brevet rank 
I Rare I 

Breviary (bivVi-a-ri), n. (Fr hreriaire, L 
brevu/rtiim, from short Sec Hkirf | 

1. An aliridgincnt, a coinpend: an epitoinc 
Jlfdland —2 In the Jt Cnth Ch a book con- 
taining the dally ottices which all t^lio arc 
i’l ordura arc liound to read It consists of 

rayers or oftices to be used at the eanoni(‘al 
ours, and is an uliridgmeiit of the services 
of the early church, wdiich were exhausting 
from tlieir great length, whence tlie name 
It consists largely of the Psalms, of passages 
of the (Ud and New Testameiits, and the 
fatliers, hymns, anthems, iV'^c , all in Latin, 
arranged for the various seasons and testi- 
vals of the chnrcli The Fnglisli Book of 
(Vimmon Prayer is liascd on it 'J'he Greek 
Chureh also has a breviary. 

Brevlat,! Breviatet (iiiv'vi-at, brc'vi-at), n, 
[See BiiKVK and Bkikf | 1 A short coni- 
peiid, a brief statement; a Hiininiury. ^ 

The same little hm>iate\ of iiilnlilil^ h.ive been 
I-ublished and dispervd with gre.ii .it liiity | 

I'vrtt ns 

2. A lawyer’s brief .S* It utter 
Brevlate,t r t To abridge .Sherwottd. See 

Abbreviate. 

Breviature (brtVvi-a-tur), n. An abbrevia- 
tion JohtiHon [Ran; 1 
Brwier (bn‘-ver'). n [G brevier. Fr. hre- 
ruiire lo calletl from Iwiiig originally used 
in printing breviaries j A kind of print - 
tyjH*. ill size between bourgeois and 
million, two sizes larger than the type of 
this Dictionary 

BrevilCMiuence (iiro-vil'o-kwcns),n |L hre~ 
viliMfueutta - hrevin. short, and Iw/uor, to 
speak. I A brief or laconic mode of speak- 
ing (Raiv ] 

Brevl-manu (bre'vi-man'u). [L . with u 
short hand ] In Seats law, an exfiression 
used to signify the pcrfonnaiiee of an act 
by tt party on his own authority or without 
legal wan‘ant 

Brevlped (bre'vi-pcd), a. [L brevis, short, I 
and pes, foot ] Having short legs, as cer- | 
tiin liinls 

Bl'eviped (brc'vi-ped), n. A bird having 
short legs 

Brevipen (hre'vi-i)«n). n [See Bkf.vifen- 
aas 1 A shr>rt -winged bird, as the o>*tricii 
BreviXieniiatSB (bre'vi-pen-iia"te), /< pf [L 
brevis, short, and jwnua, a feather | name 
sometimes given to a division of Natntores 
or swimming birds, with short wings, in- 
ch, diain; eh. Sc. loch; g.go; J.job; 


eluding the penguins, auks, guillemots, 
divers, and giddies. 

Brevipennate (bre’vi-pen-at), a. Having 
short wings. See Bukvipennatac. 
Brevipennate (bre'vi-pen-ut), n. A bird 
luiving short wings. 

BrevlpeimeB (hre vi-pcn'£zX ti [L brevis. 
sliort, and penna, a feather, a wing ] In 
f'livier’s classification the first famil> of ids 
order Grallic or wading birds, and e<iuiva- 
lent to the order now called Cursores or 
Ratittt). The ostrich, emu, cassowary, dodo, 
Ac., belong to this family 
BrevlroBtnte (brt‘-vi-ros’trat),a. [L brevis, 
short, and rostratus, beaked, from rostnun, 
a beak ) In orntth having a short tdll. 
Brevity ( bre'vi-ti ), n f L. brevitas, fniiii 
brevis, short Sec BRIEF ] 1. Shortness : 
applied to time ; as, the btevity of huiiian 
life. 2 Shortness; conciseness: contrautioii 
into few words: applied to diseourses or 
writings. 'Brevity is the soul of wit ' Shak. 

'riiw iri;titiu‘nt is stated l>\ St Jolili witli liis iisit.il 
elcg.int brretty and .siiiiplKity I'ortens. 

Brew (lux)), V t [A. Sax hre6wan, to lirew, 
cog with D. brat! wen. Icel brtujya. Dun 
G. brauen, to brew From tlds stem 
are Sc. hree, broa. (r brake, juice, litpior in 
which something has In'Cii steeped or boiled; 
K. broth 1 1 To prodneti us a beverage by 
the fermentation of wort; to prepare.iis boor, 
ale. or other similar litfuor is prt'pared, from 
malt, or from malt and hops, or from otlier 
materials, by stetiping, iHiiling, and fenneii- 
tatioii - 2 To prepare by mixing, iioiling, 
or tile like; to mingle; t-<i mix; to concoct, 
as, to brew a bowl of iiuiicli. ‘ Drinks brewed 
witli several lierbs.’ lUteon. ‘ A witch wlio 
brewed tlie philtie * Tennyson. 

ftrete iiu .i tiottle uf sack. 

4 To contrite; to plot; t<» prepuix*; as, to 
brew mischief * Or brew fierce tempests on 
tlie watery main.’ J*ttpe 

1 loiiiid It to b«* the most tn.ilirioiis and fniiitak 
siirinisi , .iiid the most tniitr.iry to ills nature that, 1 
tiiiiik, h.id e\er been bmvvtl // athm 

Brew (bro). v.i 1. 'I'o perform tlie biisint'ss 
of brewing or making beer. 

1 . . w.ish, wriiii:, />;e//'. b,ike. scour. .Shak, 

2 'J'o be 111 a state of pre|Mtration ; t«> be 
mixing, forming, or eollectiiig, as, a storm 
brews in the west * 'I'liere is some ill 
a hrewiny toward iny rest ’ Shak 
Brew (Iti’o), n Tin* mixture formed by 
lircttiiig; that whieii is iirewed 
Brewage (bro'uj). n A mixed drink, drink 
brewi^ or prepared in any way * My brew- 
aye ’ Shak ‘ Some well-spiced brewaye ’ 
Milton * A ricli Uremtye iiiiidi* of tlic licst 
Spanish wine ’ Maeaahty. 

Brewer (bro'er), n one wliobreus; speciil 
rally, tine whose occiipatioii is to prepart* 
malt litpiors 

Brewery (bro'er -i ). w l. A brew lioiiHc; 
tlic bouse and ajiparutiis wiicre brewing is 
curried on 2 t Collective body of lircwers, 
beer tnuic 

If thi-\ shoiiM brill); ,iiiy distn-ss .iiid trouble u|)i>ii | 
the l,fitidon /’/f It would ok.imoii tin - hi ikiii); 
ill drtiik, .Old <lroc the people to brew t^Iell|^^'lvl 
wliK li woiilil d» 'itri»v the duty. llavrnttiit 

Brew-house ( Ino'lions ), n, A brewery; a 
lioiiHc appropriated to brewing 
Brewing (liro'ing), n 1. 1’lie act or process | 
of preparing Iniiiors from mall and bo]m, j 
more siK'cifically, l»n*wiiig is the pnicess I 
of extracting a sacciiuriiie solution front ' 
malted gram and cmivcrtiiig that sointion j 
into a fcniiented and sound alcoiiolic 1m*v- ] 
crage calletl ah‘ or beet Tlie pn icess nsimlly 
followed by the brewer may be liivideil lnt«> 
eigiit disliiii't parUs. viz. the griniling of tlie 
ninlt, inusiiiiig. boiling, cooling, the fenneii 
tatioii, the cleiinsiiig. the racking or vattiiig, 
and the Ailing or chtaniug. 2 'I'he ijnaiitily 
brewed at once 

A bn’H'tni’ of w w betr. set by old beer, tii.'ikctli it 
work .i)'.iiii Aiircof 

3. A mixing together 

1 .on not .ltd' to .tvouch any’thiiig for > r-rt.uiiti . 
su( h a Z'/rwr/// and Nopliistication of tin-iii tin > 
make Hu/hmJ 

4. The appearance of Idaek clouds pnrtemi- 
ing a storm. Admiral Smyth 

Brewls l f bro'is), n [A Sax. briwas. the 
siiiall pieces of meat in broth, broth, pot- 
tage fnini bretiwan, ta brew.] 1 Bixdh , 
])ottage 

\Vh.n .in CM can of hrrsn\ sh.ill I swim in Ht'tu 
2 Breail Niaked iii gravy 
lEhrewSter (bro'st^D, 7t {Brew.nnd term 
•Mter I tine who brews, a brewer, more 
esiieeially, a female who brews 


fi. Fr tun; ng. sintjr; TH. then; th. thin; 


Brewsterlte (brO'sWr-it). n. [After Sir 
D Brewster ] A white, yellow, or green 
pellucid iniiierul «)f tlie zeolite family, ih*. 
curriiig m voIum in short prismatic crystals 
It is a iiydroiis silicate of aluminium, stnui- 
tium. and barium 

Breziline (bix'-zd'hi), n [Fr bn^siUne.] 
Same as BrazUin 

Briar, Brlary, Ac See Briku. Bkieky, Ac 
Brlarean (brt-iVre-an), a I'ertiiiiiiiig to or 
resembling Hriareus, a giant with a liuiulred 
hands; hence, hniidrcd-liandetl. 

Bribable ( l>rib ' a - id ). a (‘iipablc of being 
bribed; lialdi* to be liriiied; ns, ii brihabb 
class t>f tdecloi'H 

Bribe (brill), a. |Kr bribe, Vro\ Fr hn/e, a 
lump of bread, broken victuals, such as arc 
given to beggars, sometliiiig given away; 
: from root seen in Armor hreva, to lireak ; 
. >Y briw, u fragiiu'iit ; eoniieeteil with E 
I breab | 1. A price, rewaril. gift, or favour 
I bestowed or iiroinised witli a view to per- 
' vert the judgment or corrupt tlie eomtin't 
I of a Judge, witness, or otlier person m tlu* 
' disehui'goof his duty; a eonsidenitioii given 
or promised to a person to induce idm to 
deeide a eiiuse, give testimony, or iierforiii 
some act contrary to w'lnit he knows to be 
truth, justice, or reetitnde 2. Anything 
fliat net luces; as, tlie /ir/ftes offeieil by glory 
or power 

Bribe (bril)), vt. pret A jip. bribed, ]ipr 
brihiny 1 t 'I'o steal Chaaeer *2 To give 
ttr promise a reward or ntnsiiieratioii to, 
w'ith a view to )>ervert tlie jiidgnieiit or cor- 
rupt the cominct; to iinincc to a certain 
course of action, especially a wrong course, 
by tlic gift i>r offer of sometJiing vaiueti. to 
gain ovt‘r by u bribe. 

How pow'rtiil .irr Lhastf urns' the wind .aid tide 

\ uu hril'fti to ( oiiil>.it oil llii' i iiglish side 

la vitrn 

Ihu's it lollow, lici iiusi we h.ive not thenorst ol .ill 
f omiptMiis, A; /Ari/ Instil f or i .iiiv.issiiiL’ iiistii e th.it 
therLfon all judge s hi .ir .ill t.iiises without bi.ist 
Hh'nrhiiin 

Bribe (brilt), v i 'I’o practise bribery, to give 
a lirib(> to a person 

An .itteni|>t to bnbe, though iinsiit 1 1 sslnl, li.is 
been lioldcn to be ctiminal, .iiitl tlieih leiidei ni.i\ be 
iiiilii leii Ji’tfiift 

BrlbeleSB (lirlb'lcs), a incapable id being 
bribcii, not to be brilK'd (Rare ) 

t oMsueiii I IS .1 in.ist i>t iMew ttiiili*i. f- m\ii 
knows how to tii.ike a f.ilsi riporl A/ KrMioh/. 

Bribe-pander (bnb'pan-dt'tr), n nm* w ho 
procures briltcs liarke 
Briber (brib'Ar). n |D.E hrihoin, <». Fr 
briheai ( 1 t A thief or itdibcr. 

\\ ho s.u 1 th .1 th ' e lit II tin ro|H' is knet, 

U all soiiii- lalst liini till /n/u'io will linn quite 
t yajixite 

2 tbic who bribes or pays fur corrupt pruc- 

tlCI’S 

1 Bribery (biib'ci i), n i t Robbery; extor- 
tion. nipacity 

^ I III ikf ( li .III lilt ntli'i '.nil III tin i up .iinl of the 
lil.ittei, I >11) within till V -iri full of bn/'ft y 

Kbit XXIII lli/'iv) 

2 The actor practice of giving or taking a 
bribe til' bribes, tin* act of jtaying or receiv- 
ing a icward foi a false Judgment or testi- 
niony, or for tin* performance of tliat wiiicli 
is known to be illegal or iinjiiHt, in Knyhsk 
law, mon- specifically the giving or receiv- 
ing of money by wliich one's conduct in 
Bonie- public caitaeity is inllnenecii in tins 
country briliery iius been most proiiiiiiciit in 
connection witli pnriiaiiiciitury clcctloiiK. 
Judicial brUwry is tlic otfciicc of a Judge, 
magistrate, or any piTHoti eoiieenied judi- 
cially in till* administration of jnstiee. rc 
eciviiig a bribe 

Brlbei^-Oath (brili'(';r-i-«'db). ii An oatli 
wiiieli may be luliiiinistered to a votei at a 
parliaiiientary election, if tlic polling sbeiitf 
Hi*e cause, certifying that he bus not iccci vc<i 
a tiribc for his vote 

Brick (brik), M ( Fr hriyae, a brick, also a 
piece, a fragiiicrit. as in hiapie de pain; 
from G I». hiiek, a piece, a fragment, a liriek 
or tile, from hreken, to break ) 1 A kind of 
artificial stone made pnmdpally of clay 
rnoisti'iied and made tine. )•> kneading, 
formed nsiiaJly into a rectangular sliape m 
a nuiulil, liardciied liy being biirneil m a 
kiln, or in warm countries Hoiuctimcs by 
being diicil in tlie sun Knn-biiriie<i bricks 
were aiiciiMitly mixed with eloqiped straw’ 
to give them greater tenacity. 2 Bricks 
collectively or regarded as designating the 
matt'riiil of wiiicii any structure is com- 
posed, as. a thousand of brick; the wall is 
built of brick 3 A mass or object resem- 
bling a brick; as, a hnek of tea 4 A jolly 


w*. ipig; wh, u;Aig; zh, azure - See KEY. 
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ffood fellow *Hc*r a dear little brick.' 
Thackeray. [CoIIcni or nIhiik 1 Thin amdi. 
cation of the word i» aaid by some to have 
originated in one of the univcrHltlea, and to 
be a tranalatioii of Ariatotle’s teiraganuH 
an^r, a rectangular, complete, or perfect 
man, 

Brlok (brik), a Made of brick; rcaeiiiiding 
brick; aa. a brick wall; a briek-red coluiii. 
Bliek (brik), tt t 1. To lay or pave with 
brickK, or Hurruutid, cIcMe, or wall in wilb 
brickH ‘ A narrow atreet, cloaely brtckfui in 
on all sidcH like a tomb.' iJiekenn 2 'I'o 
imitate or coiintorfeit a brick wall on plan 
ter, l)y ameanng it with red ochre and iiiak- 
iiig the JointH witli an edge-tool, and tlioii 
fllling them with fine plaattir. 

Briokbat (brlk'lmt), n A piece or frag- 
ment of a brick See liAT, -I 
BrlOk-ll^t (lirik'bilt). a Muiil. with brick. 

•The hriek-built town ' l)njtU'n 
BxlOk-day (iirik'klu), n 1 riiiy lined or 
miliabie for making brickK and tiicH. It 
ahoiibi be a pretty pure Hilicab* of alumina, 
combined witli varioiiH proportioiiH of Hand, 
and witli not more than 2 per cunt ot iiinu 
and other alkalliie eartli 'i'iiu red colour 
of bnckKiiependHoii the prcHeiice of a little 
iron peroxnle 2 In yrol , aHdiKtingiiiHlied 
from honUtrr'rlay, a liiicly laiiiiimb'd clay 
immediately overlying and evidently de- 
rived from th(‘ boulder-clay by denudation 
and re aKHortnieiit by water 
Brick-dust (brik'diiHt), n DuKt of pounded 
brick K 

Brick-earth (lirikVTth). n. flay or earth 

UHod or Hiiitable tor brickK 
BrlOk-lleld (lirikTeld), n. A field or yard 
where brickK art; niade 
Brlt^-klln (brik'kil). n. A kiln or funnu'c 
in which lirickH arc baked or burned; ora 
pile of liricKh. laid loone. with archcH under- 
neat ii to receive the wood or fuel. 
Bricklayer (brik'lu-i^r), n one wIiohc occu- 
pation IH to build uitli brickK llrickfaiferti' 
iteU.xi HpecicK of local tetter produced on 
till* InindH of bricklayei'K by tiic contact of 
lime 

Bricklaying (bnk'la-lng). n The art of 
building with brickK, or ot uniting them by 
eeincnt or mortar into varioiiK forniH; the 
art or occupation of laving brickK 
Brickie (brik 'D. <1 |l''r<uu A Sax fovniu.bi 
break | Itrittle, eiiMily broken lObMolete 
or ]irovincial J 

't ir .iltiir nil ilic t^lll« li tills liri.a;r staid, 
W.C., 1 1 grc.it jiitv I built t»l !•> h i.'i « l.iy .•%/>, usft 

Brickleness (brik'lneM), n ItrittleneHH 
(OliMoletc or provincial. I 
BxlOkmaker (brik'imik-cr). n One who 
makes brickK, or whoKe occupation is to 
make brickK 

Brlokmaklng (brik'mak ing), u The :irt of 
inakiiig brickK 

Brick-mason ( brik'ma'Hii), n a brick 
lu\-er 

Brick-nogging(brilv'iiog ing).ii luickwork 
earned up and tilled in betiu'cii timiH'r 
framing 

Brick-tea (bnk'tcl. a The larger Icaies 
and >ouiig HbootK of the tea plant softeueil 
by Hteani and moulded into a biick-Kliapetl 
nuiKK in thiH btrin it ih cxteiiKively sent 
overland to Hukhiu In Asia brick-tea in 
eniploMMi to facilitate commerce, articles 
being xaliUMi by bricks of tea 
Brick-trimmer (brik'i rim Or), n Ina/Wi. 
H briek arch abut ting iigaiiiKt tlic wooden 
trimmer in front of the tlreplace. to guard 


j brids, bryde, brvde, also by metatbeBis birde, i 
I burde; L'og. 1) bniid, led hrtUhr, Dun. brad, 
Goih. hnithc, (i braut a bride.] A woman j 
newly married, or on the eve of being mar- ' 
ried. 

He, niily he. (.in tell, who. iiuttOi'd like 

me. > 

If.»s by Ins own csfKTicinc tm-it. / X 

Hnw much tilt* witr is (b-.ircr tli.in the ^ 

htnie I.ytUeton MHBR 

Brldet (lirid). v.i I'o make a 
bride of, to marry. ^V|l II 


for the purpose at each extremity of the 
bridge. Over these pillars the uhains pass, 
and are attached lieyoud them to rocks or 
massive frames of iron firmly secured under- 




I kiK « .1 limn 

<Jl ciiihty ttinli r . this I toM them, ^dio Ipll 

A Liss of tiiiiiti'i II bruifd Heau i- / / |||^n ||. |J 

Bride-ale t (luid'al), n A feast ‘BHr— !— 
at a niHtic marriage. 

The man that's hid to ht tde-aU, if he 

And drink enough, lit need not fear 
hi'i stake It. yoHSim. 

Bride-bed (bnd'iicd), n l'hp 
inuiTiagc-ltcd S/iuAr ( Hart* J 

Bridec^e (I irid'kak). a Sanu* as Bridcteake. | 

Brlde-chi^ber ( brid'chaiii-iier). n. The 
nuiitial apartnieiit. Mat ix 5 i 

Bride-day ( bridMa). u The marriage-day I 
Sir W. Scott. 

Bridegroom (brid'grom). n [The more i 
proper Hpclling would lie bride-goom, or 
hruiefftnnv, as the word is in A. Sax brfni- ' 
yuma, from briid, a bride, and gnitui, a man, 
eonip D bniidcgoiii, leel hn'ithgnoii, Dpii 
hriidgotH, <>. brautigam. 1‘be A. Sax and 
(ioili giuna is cognate with L homo, a 
man | A iiinii newly married, or just about 
to la* married 

He tliat h.ith the bride is tlie A> Jn. in. 99. 

Thosi* dull ct sounds in brc.ik of day. 

Thai « rcep mto the dreaming oum s ear. 

And siiiiiinon him to niarii.ig( .S/ia/- 

Brlde-knotf (brurnot), n. a breast-knot: n 


New Suspension Bridge, CheUea. 

ground. Till* flooring is coiinectt^d with the 
chains by iiicuiim of strung upright iron rods. 
-4 flgino'hruige is made of pontoons, light 
boatM, iioliow beams, empty casks, or the 
like They are made, as occasion requires, 
for the passage of armies. Tlie term is also 
applied to fi kind of ferry in whicli the force 
of the euirciit of a river is applied to propel 
the boat, which is made fast in the middle 
of the river by a cable and an anclior, from 
the one side to the other. A tskew bridge, or 
ohligne bridtfe, is a bridge by wliieli a* road 
or railway is eaiTied over an o]ieniiig at 
some other tliaii uriglit angle, so ns better 
to maintain the continuity of the road or 
line A tubular bridge is formed of a greal 
rectangular iron tube, through which the 
roadway tir railway pasRcs. Among well- 
known tubular bridges are the Dntaiinia 


knot of riblMUis worn by the gneHtH at a | JJritlge over tiie Menai Htiaits, and the Vic- 
wcddiiig. a w'eddiiig-favtuir. j toria bridge over the Bt buwrenee at M(»n- 

Brldely i (brid'li), rt Of or )>ertainitig to a j treal the latter iieariy 2 miles in Icngtli. 
bride, nuptial : and resting on twoiity-foiir piers, from 212 

.siic, Imting .is .1 heinous crime the bond of /•#*i(*/i , to «,'«> feet apart A mnfilever bridge (hupIi 

Did fold itbmit her father's neck with r.twnmg arms i *** l*ortll Hrldge) is one in wllich tlie 
uottfiHc ; roadway is suptHirted by cantilevers or great 
Brldescake (bn<lx"kak), n The cake wliicli ' brackets projecting from the piers or points 
Ik mad(< for the guests at a uedding, and 1 of siipiiort A htuteule bridge is a sort of 
pte< cH of which are sent to friends af^‘r the drawbridge, having a movable floor that 
festival. Such cakes are eonunoiily highly ‘ lifts up A ((ifriV(>'brii/i;c is oneconstnicted 


aganiHt nccidciits b> lire 

Bnokwork(brik'a« rk). n 1 The hn mg of 
hricks, a building or structure of brick 
2 A idace w here bricks are made 

Briol^ (brik'i), a Full uf bricks, or foriiied 
of tirlcks 

Brlok-srard (brik'ykrd). u a plaec where 
hricks are inadi* 

BrlOOle (biv-kol). u (Krl Mdit hnnicss 
worn by men for dragging giiiiN alien- it it> 
liiipoKKible to iiKt* liorses 

Bridxl (bnd'al), n ( Properly bn di al* I in 
which form the woitl was itirmeily wniiein, 
from bride, and ale, in the stuise of a feast, 
eomp c/mrcb-a/c, and otiicr similar words, j 
A nuptial festival; u marriage 

swfc! <1,0 , so I oi»l, SO I .Urn. to bright. 

I he o| ihc r.irth and ftky <• litrhttt 

Bridal (briiPalV (I lleloiigiiig to a lirlde 
or hi u wedding * The bridal ehumber ‘ 
i^ak 

Blldaltyt (britrnl-ii or hnd-al-t^^, n. (Vic- 
bratioii of the nuptial feast It Johmh. 

Bridal brfd\ n (A .Sii\ bnUf, hi id, OK 


wedding, a w'eddiiig-favoiir. 

Brldelyi (hrid'li), a Of <»r ]>ertainitig to a i 
bride, nuptial 

.Slie. h.itmg as .i hciinnis crime the bond of hncifly , 
bed, * I 

Did fold about her father's neck with f.iwiimg arms ; 

itouhnr i 

Bridescake (bndz'kak), n Tiie cake wliieli ' 
is niudt* for the guests at ii uedding, and 1 
piei <*H <if which are sent to friends after the 
festival. Such cakes are eonunoiily highly ‘ 
oniaiiieiited 

BridoBinald, Bridemaid (hrui/'- 
iiiad, brid'inud ). u A woman iv« 

who attends on a bride at her d: 
wedding. 

Brldesmaidlxig (hridz/iimd-ing), < 

It Tlie state of being a In ides- ' 
maid ' 

I 11 bide my turn* for bt i.A ' •>/ iii/oij. 

Bridesman, Brldeman ( bndr'- 
iiiHii, in'id'iiiuii), n A iii.iiiwlio 
attends upon a bridegroom and 
iirlile at tlieir marriagi* 

Brlde's-stake, t Bride-stake t i 

(bnd/'stak. bruPstuK), n. A slake 
or post set in the ground to ' 
dance round It Joiisou 
Bridewell (bnd'w’el). u A liouBc 
of eorreetioii for the eonfliiemeiit 
of diKordeily pemnis. in which they are I 
siihjectt-d to solitary coiillnemeiii and hard 
lahoiir so called from the palace built near ; 
St Itride’n or Itridgrt'i. Welt, in London, ' 
which was turned into a penal w'orkhoiise 1 
The name is non HonietiiiieM applied to I 
prisons for eriiiiinalN of ail sorts as well us 
foi debtors ; 

Bridge ( brij ), Ii [A Snv bneg. brgen.O K, • 
hug, hnggr (also hnig, hniinje). .Sc brig or 
hu'gg , leel bri/j/i/ni, l>an brugge, n pier or j 
l.iiiiling stage; l> brag, (t hrueke, a bridge 
l-'i'oiii a shorter form seen tii leel hro, Dan. ; 
hro, a bridge Hoot doubtful 1 I Any 
stnietiire of wnnhI. stone, briek, or iron, . 
raised over a river, iH»iid, lake, road, valley, , 
or the like, for the piirimse of a eonveiiieiit ■ 
passage Among rude nations bridges are 
soniet lines fonned of other materials, and 
Hoiiietiiiies they are formed of boats or logs 
of wood lying oii the water, fasteiiiMl ti>- 
gether covered with planks, and called | 
ti iig bndgett A bridge over a marsh may I 
be iiiatlc of logs or other materials laiil 
U|Mtii the surfaee of the earth In euepen- 
ttum or c/min bridgex, the flooring or main | 
iNidy of the bridge is supported on strong 
iron ciiains or rials hanging in the fomi of 
an iiivertetl areh from one point of Hiip|>ort 
to another The iHUiits of Bup)Kirt are the 
topaof strongpillamorBinall towers, erected 



The- Britimiii.i Tiibiil.-tr Bridge 

with ci'oNs framing, like lattice- work, so 
arranged that the head of one rafter is over 
the bases of tlie two adjoining nifterH. Some 
lattice bridges are eonstriicted w ith trussed 
rafters, like loufs, witli u king -post or 
hunger in tin- centre; others witli diagonal 
lii'uces united by strong ])jiiK. and without 
snK]M>usinii-rods These bridges are con- 
structed both of wood and iron Many 
lery large wood liridges of this kind have 
been en*eted in America, that over the Sus- 
quehanna lieiiig 1] mile long 2 The upper 
part of the nose :i in rngiaHiig, a laiard 
resting on eiid-clcuts on winch the engraver 
in w orkiiig rests his hand, w liieh is thus sup- 
ported clear above the plate 4. In fumacen 
of different kinds, a low wall or vertical par- 
tition for compelling the tlaine and heated 
vapour to ascend —5. In gtin. the two pieces 
of tiiiilwr which go lietw (*eii the two tran- 
soms of a gun-carriage B. In tiietal. the 
platform or staging by which ore, fuel,dkc., 
are conveyed to the mouth of a siiielting- 
fiirnace 7 In mtutical instrurnentc, the 
part of a stringed instrument over which the 
strings are stretched, and by which tliey are 
raiseil al love the souiidiiig-lioard. I n 1h>w in- 
struments, such as the violin, the bridge is 
arclied 111 order to allow the bow to impinge 
on any one string without touching Uie 
otlier8.--8. Xaut. a range of planks which 


FAte. far. fat. fall; niA. met, h(ir: pine, pin; iidte, not. move; t&lie. tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune: 5*. Sc. tey. 
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forms a commonication between the paddle* , 
boxes of a steam-vessel, and which, being I 
bolted and fastened with knees to the pad- : 
dle-boxes, serves to lessen their vibration, i 





I.attirr-l>ri(4:'e on KaiU\<iy from St (.all tn Avip'n^cll 


horse (nr animal siinilarly usedX and by 
which he Is governed mid restrained, con- 
sisting ue^ually of a head-stall, a bit. and 
reins, with other appendices, acconling to 
its particular form and uses. - 2 A 
restniiiit : a curb ; a check. ' A 
continual bridie on the tongue ' 
WatU. — » The piece in the in- 
terior of a (ntn-lot;k which eoviu's 
and holds in place the tumbler 
and sear, being itself held by the 
semvs on which they turn. - 
4. Xavt. a short, piece of cable well 
served, attached to a swivel on 
a chain, laid in a harbour, and 
tlu> upper end drawn into a ship 
and secured to the bitts I'he use 
is to enable a sliip when moored 
t(t veer with the wind and tiilc.— 
iiowline biitlles, slmrt legs or 
pieces of ro}K} running through 
iron thimbles, by which the bow- 
line is attached to dilTcri'ni places 
on the leech i>r etlge of u huge sail. 


Called vXm Bridtje-board -9 A bridge-deck, j Bridle (brVdl). r t. pret. tV pp. bridled; ppr. 


(Aiuericaii.] -Electric bridge, a term applied 
to several contrivances for ileterinining the 
re.dstaiu:e of an element of on electric cir- 
cuit 

Bridge (brij), v i pret A pj). brulged; ppr 
bridging. 1. To build a bridge or bridgCb 
on or over; as, to bridge a river.— 2. To make 
a bridge or bridges for 

XiMxos over llellcspDiit, 

Hytiijfing Ills w.iy, kuropc* with Asi.i jiiini'd 

Mt.'to/t 

3 Fig. to find a way of overcoming oi gel- 
ing over: gi'iierully with nver; us, to bridge 
over a dittlciilty. 

Uvery iiuiii s wurk, niirsiied sti-.ulilv. ti-mls in tins 
Wriyto lie< nini' .in I'lnl ni itsflf, ,niil so to o.-tt 

the loveless (.h.isiiis Ilf life hforyt / //<■' 

Bridge-board (brij'bord). n 1 A board 
into which the ends of wooden steps tire 
fastened. Called also JSotch bmrd 2 See 
Bkiikiu. 8 

Bridge-dedk (brij'dck), u. A partial deck, 
common in paddU>-stcamcrs. extending from 
side to side of a vesstd uinidships. ('ailed in 
America a BritUje. 

Bridged -gutter, Bridge -gutter (inijd- 
gut-M‘r, bri j ' gut-tf^r), a A gutter formed 
of boards, siipportetl on bearers, and covered 
with lead 

Bridge-head (brij'hed), a \uJort a work 
covering that extremity of a bridge which 
is nearest to the eneniy; a trte du pout 

Bridge-islet (bnj'il-ct), n. A portion of 
laiiTTwhicdi becomes insular at high-water, 
us the well-known isle of Liudisfarnc 

Bridge-Stone (l>rij'ston). u \ stom* bud 
over an area at the entrance to a bouse, 
when not supported l»y aiclies undcineatli 

Bridge-train (bn j'tran), n Mild a portion 
of the army, with its ciiiiipmcnt. lor cn.-ibling 
troops to pass across a river, ]iontoi>iiers 

EUridge-ward (bnj ward), a In (nrhMuith- 
intj, the i)riiici)ial ward of a kc}, usually in 
the iibiiie of rotation. 

Bridging (brij'ing), u A piece of wood 
pliu'cd iHitween two beams or other pieces, 
to jirevent their n)ii)rna<'liing each otlier 
More generally called a Strutting or Strain- 
ing iHece 

Bridging-floor (brij'ing-flor), n In arch a 
floor in which bridging-joists are employed. 

Bridging-Joist (brij'inp joist), n luarch a 
ioist which is sustained by transverse beams 
below culled Innding-jouitiii also.a joist which 



is nailed or fixed t<i the flotiring-boards In 
the figure a is the flo<iring. b the girder, rr 
the bridging- joists, d cf the ceiling-joists, and 
ee the stnip** 

Bridgy t (bri j'l), a ?'ul1 of bridges Shermutd 

Bridle (bri'dl), n. [A Sax bridet. a biidle ; 
b &ridel. 0.11 G pruldel, bruiel, whence 
Ft. bride, .Sp. hrida. Probably from A Sax. 
hrcdatit bregdan, to braid ) 1 The portion 
of gear or harness fitted to the head of a 


bridling 1 T<i put a brnlle on ; as, to bridfc 
a horse 2 'I'o restrain, guide, or govm'ii : 
to check, ••urb. or (‘ontrol ; as, to bridle 
the passions ‘Savoy and Mice, the keys 
of Italy, and the citadel in her hands 
to bridle .Swit/erlaiid.’ Burke SVN. 'I’o 
check, restrain, curb, govern, control, rc 
press, niustcr. subdue 

Bridle (lirlMl). ri To hold the bead up 
and backwards, especially a.s an expression 
of pride, scorn, ot rcsentniciit ; to assiiim^ a 
loftj manner so as to assert ont‘'s dignit> 
or express indignation at its being otfended , 
to toss the head; to strut: generally with up 
‘Gave a crat'k with her fan like a t'oiicli- 
whip, and bridled out of the room with the 
nil- and comidcxioii of aii incens'd turkey- 
cock.* Cibber 

If you cli.irt'f with .my i>.irtii iil.tr mu they 

. - 


bridlf up .uui (leiij tli.a Mii fieri. cl v 


fiioii};h 

A tuv[dfy 


Bridle-hand (Itrl'dl-hand), n The hand 
which holils the hridlc iii riding; tin* h‘ft 
hand Sii 11’ Sentt 

Bridle-path (lin'dl-path). n A path 
wlmdi can lie tmvcllcd mi horseback Imt 
not Ijy w’IiccUmI carriages. 

Bridle-port (bri'dl-port), n yaut a port 
cut 111 a ship’s counter for getting out 
hawsers cither to moor hy in hurlioiir or 
to clap springs upon 

Bridler (iirid'icr), n (hie that bridles; one 
tliiit icstraiiis and governs 

Tlic prelates lusist the iiisclves the only btuiU* \ of 
schism. Mdtou 

Bridle-rein (briMl-riin), « A rein attached 
to the bit Sir H' ,S’c»#ft. 

Bridle-road, Bridle-way (bri'dl roil, bri'- 
dl Wit), n A bridh' paili. 

Bridoon (bn-dOu'), n |Fr bridon, fnim 
bride, a bridle Sec BlilPLK ] A light 
snaffle or bit of n bridle in adilitimi to tin* 
principal bit, and having a distinct rt>ii) 

Brief (bref), a. (O K. bre/, brie/, (), Kr brief, 
Ji’r bref, from L, brevm, short } 1. Short in 
tliiratiiiii ; lasting a short time * How bruf 
the life of man ’ Shak 2 Short in expres- 
sion , using few words ; concise ; succiiu'i 

I will 111- inihl .111(1 gentle in niy wrortls — 

Ami bf uj, gooil niotlu-r, for 1 am in hasle, Shak 
'1 he brvj Myh Is ih.it which expresseth iiiin h in 
httli !' 'fau\»H. 

3 (’ommoii; life, pn-valeiit (Old and pro- 
vincial Ktiglish I I a brief, (a) in few words 
* Open the matter in brief ’ Shiik. (b) in 
short 

/tukv Prorrert 

/i»»A /u hriff, to set the m-« die . proct ss hy Shak 

Brief (bref ), M. l An epitome; a short tir con- 
cise writing , a short statetiient or account. 

I sh.ill iii.ikc u pl.iin .IS far .is a sum or brtej can 
iiirtke a caiiM |)l.un IhuPH. 

And she told me 

III .1 sweet vrrlj.il bt tr/ Shak 

2 III luu', (a) an abridged relation of the 
facts of a litigated case drawn iii» for the 
instruction of an advocate in conducting 
procetMliiigs in a court of justice 
Tile young fellow had .i very good air, and seemed 
to hold ill*, irtefm his h.ind raOier to help his action 
tliaii lh.it III- w.iiited notes for Ins further iiifurmatKiii. 

SUtU 

(b) A writ summoning a man to answer to 
any action; or any precept of the sovereign 
in writing issning from an> court and or- 
dering something to lie done, (c) In Seotit 
law, same as Btieve (wliieh see), (d) A 
letter patent from proper authority author- 
izing a public collection or charitable contri- 
hutioii of money for any public or private 
purpose ; a lictMise t«i make collections foi 


repairing chiiirhes. making up for losses 
by Are, t^c. : sometimes called a Church 
Brief or King'H Letter.— A writing iu 
general, a letter. 

licar this scaled briff 

With winged haste to the lurd-inarsh.^l Shak 

4 t 111 iiiunie, same as Breee (which see).— 

5 A papal tir apostolical brief. See below.— 
Fapiil or apimtoUcal brief, the name given 
to the b'ttcrs which the pope adtlrt'sscs to 
individuals or religious communities upon 
muttei's of discipline Sometimes they aro 
mere friendly and congratulatory letters to 
princes and other persons high in tdflee. A 
brief is ilistiiigiiishcil from a bull in being 
more eoncise, written on pajier, s«*alcd with 
red wa.\. and impressed with the seal of the 
flsherninn or JVtcr in a boat, while ti hull is 
moiv ample, written on iiarchment, and 
sealed with lead or green wax 

Brief (href), r.t. To furnish with a brief; to 
instruct by a brief IRiire | 

I lu'M-r toiild lonk .1 iiuiiisci m the l.ue .ig.im if 
I’d IK glci leii t<» bi uj him with siith l.n ts .is ihesi 
I rolU'pr 

Brief t (bref), ade. 1 In brief, tn short, 
bricllj 

Hru-f I ri-Lovcrcd him, bound up his wound Shak, 

2 111 or after a short time ; soon ; (piickly 

It were a grief, so bftet to pfirt with ther , 

1 .in- well .S/iaX- 

Briefless (brcrics). a Uaving no brief ; as. 
a briejleKit hiirrister 

Briefly (bivf'li). adr In u brief innniier; 
coni'iscly : in few words 
Brlelman (hi-cf'man). n. (hic who iinikes 
a brief ; a cojticr of a niaiiiiscrijil t^uart. 
Ber 

Blielhess(l>ivf'iicK). n TIU' state or i|iiality 
of b(‘mg brict , sbortiicss, com isciicss in dis- 
course or writing 

I hi-ri I. .1 bni/>u\x of tlu ji.irts smiu-timcs that 
makes the wlioli- long A’ fainflit 

Brier, Briar (bri’Ar), o |A Sax hner. bn'r, 
a brier, comicctioiiK unknown | 1. A prickly 
plant or shrub in general 
I will tf.ir your llcsli witli tlu- thorn-, of ilu- wildei- 
lu-ss and wall A; /r * 1 .|i>dg sin 7 

2 The sweet brier iiiid the wild -brier, 
spcrirs of the roS(‘ ; tlii‘ wild-rose (The 
brier rout tobacco pipes arc made from the 
roots of a hciitli l''r bnigire, heath | 

Brlered (bn't^rd), a. set with briers 
Chaltertun 

Briery, Brlary (bi-rci-i). a Kull of 
liners, roiigb . tboniv. 'The thorny brake 
and biierg wood ’ FaivkeK 
Briery 1 (lurer-i), n a place wdicn* briers 
grow // ifloet 

Brieve ( bi (*V ), a |.‘'CC ItltrKF, n | In Seotn 
law, a writ issiiiiig from t’liaiicerj. directed 
to any judge ordinary, ordering trial to be 
made iiy a jury of certain points stated in the 
brieve, now used cliiutly in the election of 
tutors to minors, the cognoscjiig of liiniitics 
or hliots, ami the ascertaining widows' tierce. 
Brig (brig), n I An ubbrev. of brigantine.] 
A vessel with two masts, si|uarc rigged 
nearly like a sbiji’s iiiniiiiiiast and fortMiiast. 



ling 

llie term, bowevr-r. is variously applletl by 
the nuiniu-rs of different nations fienna- 
phroilile brig Sec unihir II KKM A fli RoblTK 
]Wrlg(hng), « Abridge ‘The key-staiic o’ 
the brig ’ Bumn | Scotch | 

Brigade (hrl-gad'). 11 ( Pr brigade, from 

It brigata, a brigade, from brignre, U» 
fight See BkkiaM).] 1. A party or divi- 
sion of trooj s or sohliers, whether cavalry 
or infantry, regular or militia, coiisi-tmg of 
several regiments, stjuatlrons, or battalions. 
A brigade of horse is a body of eight or ten 


ch, cAaiu: 


6h, 8c. loeA; g, f/u; i,jo\r. 


h, Fr. tun; 


ng, sifi^; 


TH. than, th. tAiii; 


w, trig; wh, teAig, zli, azure. See KEY. 
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fquadroiw; uf infantry, four, five, or six ' 
battalions nr rcKinicntH. 

K fcMiMk* hrtii^tvky proiicriy rlisciplined and accoii- 
trrd, wMiilfl nut 1»« .ifrani to LliarMfc a nuiiifrons l>orty 
of tin, \ n»’Uiv UoltiMHith. 

'L A Imtiy of imlividuals orKani/ed, fi'cncr- 
iilly wfiiriiJK u unironii, and uctiiiM: under 
authority, ue, a Hluadtlack briijath'; a fire 
brvjniU’ 

Brigade ( i>ri - xad ' W < iirnt A pp 
tjaa^d, ppr bri(ftuliiuj To form into hri- 
tfiide nr into itriuiiduH ; uh, regiments of 
militia are britjadvd with rcKimentH of the 
line 

Brigade -major (lirl Kad'mu'Jf*r). u An 

olhiMT HppoiiitfMl hy the briKiidler to uMHint 
liim III tile imiimKemeiit and ordering of hid 
ItriKiide 

Brigadier-general, Brigadier nirmnder"- 
ieiiVr al, l»nu-a-der), u | Kr . from brnjadr ] 

I lie unierul oftieer wIioeoiiiiiitindHa linuiule. 
whether of liorw or foot, mid in rank next 
lielow a major K<’nerul * \Vinldiiu to lie one 
day briftadit>rM ‘ Uiiron 

Brigand OiriK'aiid), 1/ [1'’r bnijaud, n\\Y\\i 

liud, ft Kr briiiitnd, bufiant, mi armed foot 
Holdier. a hriKand «n‘ liiKliway-rolthei . from 
It hn/itnitf, ii pirate, a t»riKand. from it , 
brt{tttntf. intriKmiiK. neditnmM. from bn;f- < 
an, to intrigue, to i|iiairel (wlieiiec uImi : 
briijiidf), from binja. mi iiiliif^iie, at (|(iaiTel, 
ti'otilde, iiiiw|iiiet I 1 i A w»rt irrejiiilar 
foot Holdler l•'nnnHart 2 A rolilier; ii 
freehoatler, a liiKhaaymaii, espei iiilly. one 
of tlioMa- roldiers wlio live III KaiinH jii Heeivt ^ 
letii'.al'^ 111 iiiomitailm or foi'entM I 

I .!■ •Iitinli • p liii'i In •iinl j 

I ‘1,1 I 

Brigandage (lintc'mid aj), u The life and | 
praetieeH of a iiriKaiid, hmiiway-rohlad'y 1 

M.iiit of llic> III ilinr i||>lrcv, li.itl l.iUi'ii to 

111111; or /Tfj.'irw./iO'r' III lln lorrsts i // 

Brlaandlnet (hrit;'an dm), a A kind of 
liifiit aaihiiK vi'Hwd Sfu'imfr See HltlOAN- 
Tl>K 

Brlgandine, Brigantine (lu-iK'mi-din. liriv;'' 
an till), II I Kr briifandiiu-, from bi ifiand, in 
the aeime of foot Hidalier See liltlOANIi | 
ttody armour compoHed of iron rin^s or j 
Miiiiill tlim iron platen aewed upon eaiivan, i 
linen, oi haither, mid eovored over witii < 
Hiiiuliii nmterialM Mealiievul iirehei*n ami , 
eroHHiiomiien are generally rejireHeiiteil in ’ 
tlii'He i|iiilteii eoatH or JaekelH .ler. xlvi 4 

I lini piit (HI .«|| Illy oils arms, ali\ liolnitM 

* ' " ■ •( I If ass, l‘ “ ‘ ‘ ■ 


If parts iillure thee, think how Union ehinecl, 

Tlic wisest, inrtghutt, tiie.iticst of mankind. Pope, 

0, In a narrower sense os usetl with rejtard 
to persons : (a) having, or characterized by, 
hiilliunt mental qualities; quick in wit; 
witty; clever, not dull; as, a bright remark; 
lie IS >>y no means bright {ii) Spreailing joy 
or eheerfulnesH around, as the sun sheds 
light: lively; vivacious; animait'd. cheerful 

lie bright .niid Jovinl niiiong your guests. SKak. 

7 In painting, luminous; glittering, full of 
light A pietiiiv is said to l>e bnidit when 
the lights HO iiiiieh prevail as to overcome 
the shadows, and are* kept so close and 
ilistiiiet as to protliieen hrilliant appearance. 
Bx^bt (hrit), n ItnghtiiesB . splendour. 

1 lark with txcess of brtght thy skirts up|>ear. 

Bright, r i fftir ISRITK 
Brighten (lirit'n). v.t l To make iiright or 
hrightei . to shed light on; to make to shine; 
to inc;reaH(‘ the lustre of. 

IltT » <rlcstial eyes 

Adorn the- world, .itid bnghten up the skies Dryden. 
2 I'o illspel gloom from; to ehcer; to make 
gay or ehoerlul ; as. to brighten prospects. 

Tins makes lack hrtghlrtt up tin* ntniti wherever 
he enters, .iiid c li.iuges the seventy of the enniiuuiy 
into . . g.ttety and good humour Stetle, 

,‘J 'I’o make illiiHtrioiiM or more ilistin- 
giiished , to heighten the spleiidoiir of . to 
add lustre to 

'1 he presein (|uecn would hrtghten her cli.irnrler 
if she would exert liei authority to instil virtues into 
her (leople SwtJ't 

4 'I'o make ae.iite or witty ; to sharpen the 
faculties of. -ft Specifically, in the calico 
trade, to add hrilliaticy to Uietmloiirs of, us 
Iirints. cVe . hy tioiliiig them in a solution of 
soda 

BrijghtenfiirU/ii), v i Togrou hrightonnore 
In iglit ; to (dear up ; to lan'orne less tlurk or 
gloomy. 


lie 


1 ,ike the suu emerging from .a (.Imnl, 
c Pngk/CHx, and her eye expands 


Aiui bi . 

\ mthrai c ami gre 


Iliy hioad li iIk rg< u 


Brlgantl (brig 'ant), n Same as Hrignnd 
(in liotb seiiseH) 

Brigantine ^brig'an'tiii), If {Kr bi’igantin, 
from It briffniitino, a pirate vessel See 
ItuiOANb Itrig IS mi abbn'v tif this wortl 1 
A kind of light Miiiiing vessel formerly iiiucli 
used b\ eorsairs . now more s]uicitleally a 
iHii mastetl vessel partly S(|iumM'igged , 
either, (rr) a ling wit bout |n*r inalii-sail. 
tbiit is, witlitiiit tlie lowermost si|nnrc*suil 
on the muni or aft mast . or, (h) a hermu- 
pliiodlte brig See under IlKitMAPIIiniiUTK 

Brlghotet (brig'bot ). n | ,\ Sa\. fo e/, u 
bridge, and but, eoinpeiisatioii | eontri- 
biitioii for tile repair of liridges, walls, and 
castles 

Brlge, t II (See liitbii K I Contention 
<7ia ion. 

Bright (brit ), <1 |.\ .Sax brorht briht, vXvtiv, 
shining, leel hiarti, iinih bairhts.O.HH 
bciiit, bi'ralit, M 11 fJ hre/if, Mhtinng, bright. 
Same root an I, dagiu faiM'ienliy Jragm), 
to Hume, rtaiiiiiiii ( ftinnnn ), tlann*. .skr 
bhrnj, to sliiin* | I Kmiiatuig or retleeting 
light, brilliant, shining, Inmmoiis.Hplendid, 
Hiiarkltug ; ns, a bngbf sim • \ Imght pai- 
tienlur star ’ Shall. 

t .mdh’s wrro IWaniig al all llu* Miudiw-. I'lu* 
pul'll pl.u t*s were as br ivA.' us ,e lUKiud »\ 


2 Trmisniittiiig light; clear, transparent . 
ais liipiors 

I rnm till* bttl’ilfesf wiiivs 
Me* tunrd aliharrvui //i.'o;. t 

.1 Manifest to the iiiiml, as light is to the 
cye-t. evident; clear 

tir must imi luiu pod to • swiftly, th.it hr nny with 
mart' easi*. ami b*tghter piidonip . ilraw llip 
Irarmr on il ,itfi 

4 Kesplemleiit with eharms , splendid 

1 hy I'paiiti appears. 

In Its 1.1 .UPS .tiiil .iirs. 

angp! iip« itiopi Irointhcsky Parmeji 
b Illustrious, glorious, applitnl Imth to 
|K*rsoiis and things . as. the hrtifhteMf iHiriod 
of a kingdom 'The brujhtcut aiinala uf a 
foiuale rtngn ' Cotton 


DimtciiaiK-c „ . . , 

II •odvwi>rth 

All his prnspe ts bnghfntnti- tt» tin* last, 

His In avcii < iMiimciicf s ere tin. world be p.ist 

Bright - hamesBed ( hrlt ' Imr > uchI ). a. 

Having bright arnioiir. Milton, 

Brightly (bnt'li). adc 111 11 iirlght tnuiiner ; 
sidendiilly , w ith lustre. 

A substitute sluiii** bttrhtly .is a king 

Until a king b«* by ^hak 

BrightnoBB ( brit'nes), fi 1 The state or 
t|iiulity of lieiiig bright , splendour; lustre; 
glitter. • 'The /o*////#fwcKs tif the sun ’ Acts 
XXVI l.'l 2 Acuteness applied to the 
faculties, sharpnes.s of ait ''I’he briifht- 
iicHs of his ]tfirta distinguished him ’ 

Prior 

Brlght’B DiBease (hrits' «liz-ez) « a tiisease 
llrst tleserilH'il by Hr Iiright ot laindon It Is 
eliuraeterizetl by a grantilnr etmdition of the 
t'ortieal imrt tif Un* kidiit^ys and intlamnin- 
tioii of tile malpigliiiui bodies 'I'he urine 
tliiring life eoiitaiiis nlbiiiiieti, and is of less 
speeitie gravity than nntiirnl The disease is 
lU'coiniwnied with uiicasiiiess or pain iii the 
loins, ]iule or eacluH^tie coiinteiianee, tlis- 
onlereil digestion. fre(|Uciit urination, and 
dropH>. The blood contains urea, and isde- 
lieieiit 111 albumen and hn'inatosin I’rogres- 
sive blood-poisoning indiiecs other visceral 
diseases, mid in tlie eml gives rise to the 
eeiebral disturhaiiee which is the frfN|iieiit 
i*anse of death Called also (jlramilar l)e- 
griir ration of the Kidnegit 
BrlghtBOme f (lulCsunr). a Bright ; bril- 
liiiiit Mamton, 

Brlgnole n. fKr.J The prunello, 

a variety <if the eoiiiiuoii jiliim 
BrlgOBet (bri'gos'). (I |1. 1. brigimm. It 
brigoso .Si>e Buuu'K | Contentious * \ ery 
bngose and severe ' />#* Puller. 

Brlfniel (bK>g). 11 |Kr. a eubal, from It 
fo'n/ri. a quarrel ) A cabal ; intrigue, faetion. 
eoiitentioii. * The jmliticks of the court, the 
briguee o( the oai'diimls. the tricks of the 
eonelai e ’ Cheeti rheld 
Brigue t ()ireg). r i' iKr brufuer J 'I’o can 
vuss . to intrigue 

I .nil tint priiiiii u> bfugHf for .idmissmii /•*,* Hu>d 

Brlke,tn |A >Sax hnee,i\ breach | A breach; 
rum Chaucer 

Brill fbnl). M, (IToliahly from Com bri- 
thet. a mackerel, pi britheUi, bnlli, from 
bnth, strt'iiked. yariegateyt 1 Hue of the 
flat-tlshes. family I'leuionei'tidak the Pleuro- 
neetcfi rhvinhu* In Its general fomi It 
resemhles the tnrlH»t. hut is inferior to it 
iHith in si/e and quality. It is taken on 
many tmrts of our coasts, the principal 


part of the supply for the London market 
being from the southern coast, where it Is 
most abundant. 

Blillante (hrSl-kn'tA). [It.] In mune, a 
term prefixed to a movement, denoting 
that it is to be played in a gay and lively 
manner. 

BriUianoe, Brilliaiicy (biiryans, bril'yan* 
si), n. [See Brilliant.] Great bright- 
ness; splendour; lustre: used both in a 
literal and figurative sense *Star the 
black earth with brilliance.’ Tennywm. 

The author (.li>e!i not attempt to polixli and brighten 
his com)*ositioii to the Ciceronian gloss and bniiSitny. 

Maeautny 

Brilliant (bril'yant), a. [Fi*. briUant, spark- 
ling. from briller, to shine or sparkle, L L 
beryllare, to shine like a beryl, from L. 
herglluft, a beryl.] 1. Sparkling with lustre; 
glittering; bright; as, a brilliant gem; a 
brilliant dross. - 2. Fig distinguished by 
shining qualities or such as command ail- 
iiiiration; splendid; shining; as, a brilliant 
wit; a brilliant achievement. 

Washington w.is more solicitous to avoid fatal mis- 
takfS than to perform brt//iiinf exploits. ^Imes. 
Just knows, .iiiil knows no more, her Itililc true, 

A truth the briiliant hrcncliiiian never knew 

Cowper 

Brilliant (briryant), n 1. A diamond of the 
flneHt cut, formed into faces and facets so as 
to red' ct and refract tlie light in the most 
vivid manner possible The upper and prin- 
ci]iul face, culled the table, is oc.tagoiial in 
form, and is surrounded by sloping faces 
called facete, the lower face being jiarallel 
to the upper, but of smaller size A well- 
cut brilliant rellects nearly all the light cast 
on it. and refracts it iii coloured ra> s tin ongh 
the facets in front. See Diamonji 2 In 
printing, a very siiinll type, a size less than 
diamond :i. In the innnegc, a brisk, high- 
spirited lini-sc, with a stately carnage. 
Brilliantly ( briryant- li). adr In a Inil- 
liunt muuncr. splendidly. 

One of these (banners) is most brilliantly display* d 
// arnei 

BrilllantneBB (brirynnt-nes), n. 'i'he state 
or i|im)ity of being brilliant; brillianc.^ . 
splendour, glitter 

BrillB (brilz), n pi 'I’he hair on the cyelidh 
of a horse 

Brim (hrim), n. |A Sax. brim, Jrol brim, 
the siiif, the sea . Dan hrrrmiiie, G Imnne, 
the edg(‘, iiordcr Derived by Max Muller 
from root se»*n in L fremere, to roar, Skr 
bhram, to w'hirl, bhrnni, a whir)]iool, brim 
being thus llie part when^ the surf makes a 
roaring noise.] 1. A brink, edge, or mar- 
gin; more espt'cially, the part of the bank 
of II river or sheet of water next the water: 
by Sliuksperc used of the brink of n elitf 
‘ By dimpled brook and fountain brim ’ 
Mdton ‘A primrose b> the riicr’s brim ' 
Word»wurth 

New st.irs till night abo\ I tli* brim 
Ilf wall rs llglitriicd into \u*w. 

They rlimb'ii .is (luickly. Ini tin rim 

LlMiigi-il t\cry ninim nt as wi Hew Tennyson 

2. Tlie iipjier edge of anything hollow , as, 
the brim of a eiip .‘i A ]irojcetfng edge, 
border, or rim round any thing hollow, a 
hat 

And tlicT'-tori wmiUI he put his bmiiirt on 
I ndfi wli.isi bt nn ihi* gaml> smi would peep 
.Shal 

4 Shallow water at the edge of a sheet 
[Rare J 

Till* fret i>f the priests th.it bare the ark were dipped 
III the btttn ul the w.iti r josh in 

Brim (brim), r f pret (V: pp bummed; ppr 
brimming To 1)1) to the lirim. upper edge, 
oi ttip 

I drink the i up ol a c ostlv death, 

/.I tnnne.i with il(.lirioiis lir.iughts of wariiieM lift 
7e*uns,oi 

Brim (lirini). r i l 'I'o be full to the brim 

1 he savoury iiiil|> tin \ i hew, and in tlie rind, 

StiU .e- they liiirstid, smoji the bttmmtng sttc.im 

.Mttton 

2 'I'll ctiast along near; to skirt. *Wbeif 
I brim roiiml Howery islniuls ' Keate To 
brim orer, to run o\er the brim, to tivcr- 
tlow used imiinl> in a figurative stMise. 

lie was .ilsv> absomU'b bnnimtnx 4>r re with Imuiour 
hdiH A’er 

Brim t (brim), a [A Sax bryme. renow'iied. 
famous, from biimnn, to celebrate ] Public: 
well known; celebrated; notorious. ITanicr. 
BrimflUt (briiii'fil), r t. To All to the top 
Crarhair 

IMmfUl (brtm'ful), a Full to the top: com- 
pletely full: as, a glass bnmful of wine 
* lirin\ful t)f sorrow Shak. ‘ Her brim/tU 
eyes.' liryden ' My heart briinful of those 
olil tales ' Tennyeon, [Generally used pre- 
dicatively ] 


Kate, fkr. fat. fgll; me. met. h^r; pine, pin; nOte, not. move. tfibe. tub, bull; oil. |iouiid; u. Sc abune; y, 8c. toy. 
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Brlmflllneut (brim'ful-nes), n. The state 
of being brimful; fulness to the top. 
BrlmleMCbrirnles), a. Uaving no brim; as, 
a brinUMH hat 

Bli2lime,t a. 1. Same as Breme.—2. Same 
as Brim. a. 

Brimmed (brimd), a. 1 Havim; a brim: 
having a brim of this or that kind : tiited 
especially in composition ‘ Broad -hn m in cd 
hat ’ Spectator. - 2. Filled to the brim; level 
with the brim. 

May thy brimmed waves for this 

Their full tribute never iiiihs Milton 

Brimmer (brim'dr), n i. A iu>wi full to the 
top. * Dear brimmer that makes our hus- 
bands short-sighted.’ Wycherley —2 A hat. 
from the breadth of its brim. ' Now takes 
his brimmer off.’ Brome. 

Brimming (brim'ing), a Full to the top or 
brim: as, a brimminy pail. 

Brimming (brim'ing), iR The flash of light 
seen in the sea when it is disturbed at night, 
especially, in fisherman’s phrase, m hen the 
disturbance is due to fish beneath the sur- 
face. 

Bxtmsey (brim'zi), n. [A. Sax hrimiti\ See 
Breezk-fly 1 In/ter a gadfly 
Brimstone (hrim'ston), n. |<) R hremtttone. 
brimstoon, bremton, &c.. Sc. briniMane, 
bruiiHUtite, lit. bum-stow, or burnimj- 
Htoiiv, like Teel breiutiKtetun, brimstone. See 
Bra Nil and Burn.] Sulphur (which see) 

H<ith were cast alive into a lake of An* lutnuiiK with 
bn»t\tone. Rev. XIX 'jo 

Brimstone O'l’iRi'fltdn). a (\>mposed of or 
pertaining to brimstone, as, bnmetoiu' 
matches. 

rroiM his brimAtone lird .it l^rcak of fl.-iy 
A-w.illciiig the dexil h.ts (vitne ( oleruljie 

Brimstone • butterfly ( brim ' stnn-but'ter- 
lli), n. A species of butterfly {(ronoptenix 
rhamni) marked by the niigulation of the 
wing tips, by the yellow colour of both sexes, 
and by possessing a red spot in the middle 
of each wing 

Brlmstone-motb (briifiWin-trioth), n A 
lepidopteroiiH insect (RamUt eraUeyata), 
possessing yelbiw wings, with light streaks, 
and witli chestnut sptits on fore wings 
Brtmstony (brim'stdn-i ). n Full of brim- 
st<ineoreontuiningit;resembllngbriinstone: 
sidphurous ' Briimtoiiy, bliu‘, and fiery ’ 
B. Jomon [Rare ) 

Brinded (britid'cd), a [A form etpii valent 
to ITov K. and Sc, branded, of a reddish* 
brown colour with streaks or patches of 
darker brown or black, wlunice Inandie, a 
name ofttni given to t'ows in iScotluiid, like 
Icel brand uttr, brindled, n term appli<‘d t<i 
a cow ’rhenieaiiing is lit. of a burnt colour, 
the root being in burn, biand, itc.l Pro- 
perly of a gray or tawny colour ninrke<l by 
bars or streaks of a darker hm;, but applied 
in a looser way to nii> aiiiiual having a hide 
variegated by streaks or spots, and by .Mil- 
ton to the lionesH, whose hide is of a nearly 
iinifonu hue ( Briiulled is now more com- 
monly used ] 'The brinded cut.’ Shah 
‘ My brinded heifer ' Dryden. 

She t.iiird tile brinded hutiess, 

The spotted inuuiituiii p.irii. Milton 

Brlndle (brin'dl), n [Probably from the 
following I The state of being brinded, a 
liolour or mixture of colours of which gray 
ih the base, with bands of a darker gray or 
black colour. * A natural fir/nd/c ’ Richaid- 
Mun 

Brindled (brin'dld), a | A kind of dim form 
nt brinded J Brinded. variegated w'ith spots 
orstreal of different coloui*s ‘The firm- 
died monster.’ Addition 
Brlndle-motil (brin'dl-moth), n. A name 
given by some British collectors to moths of 
the genus Xylophasia 

Brine (briu), n. (A. Hax. brync, brine, so 
called from its burning taste; A. Hax. bryoe, 
u burning. See Bthn | Water saturatetl 
or strongly impregnated with salt, like the 
water of the ocean: salt water: hence used 
fur tears, and for the sea or ocean. Artificial 
brine is used for the preservation of the flesh 
of animals, Ash, vegetables, ikc. 

What a do.il of brine 

H.ith washed thy sallow checks for Rosaline! S/tab 

The sea was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Fanope ullh all her sisters |il.-iycd Milton 

Brlnft (brin). ct pret A* pp. brined; ppr 
brininy. 1. To steep in brine, as ctini, to 

J revent smut 2 To mix salt with: as, to 
rine hay. 

Brine-pan (brin'pan), n A pit of salt water, 
where, by the action of the sun, salt is 
formed by crystallization 

ch, cAain; 6h. Sc. loeA; g, go; J, job; 


Brlne-plt Oirin'pit), n. A salt spring or 
well from which water is taken to Ik' lioiled 
or evaporated ft»r making salt 
Brine-pump (brin'pump), ti. A pump em- 
ployed in some steam-vessels to clear the 
boiler of the brine which collects at the 
bottom of it I 

Brine-Slirimp (brin'shrimp), n A branchi- 
opodous crustacean, the Artemia Halina, 
about i inch in length, eoiumoiily found in ' 
the salt-pans at Lymhigton, and in the (Treat 
Halt Lake at rtah, T’.S. This crustacean : 
lives naturally in a briny solution of siilH- ' 
cient strength to piekle lieef. j 

Brlne-spri^ (lirin'spring), n. A spring of I 

salt water i 

Brine-worm (brin' w^mi). n. Same us Bnne- 
Hhrimp. 

Brl^ (bring), v t pret and pp. brmiyht; ppr. 
briny iny, [A Hav hriiiyan, hrany, urtniyeii, 
later, breiigan, brohte', broht (Jiraiiy, bruny, 
arc still comnioii in Scotland), 1> brenyen, 
(•oth. briyyan (pron. brinyan% G briiiyen; 
same root as bear, to carry. | 1 I’o bear or 
convey from a distant to a nearer place, or 
to a 1 ) 01 * 8011 : to fetch, to carry. 

Jiiinj' nit* I pr.i\ tlicc. a iiiursel of l>n*.ul 

1 kl XMi 11 

Art ax' im* spu i s. bt tnj^ me wine I em.y son 

2 To procure; to make to conic; to c-ausc 
to bo obtained, as. to briny honour or glorj 
to one ‘Music that briiiyt, sweet sh‘cp.’ 
Tennyson 3 'To lead or guide from a dis- 
tant to a nearer place; to conduct; to at- ' 
tend, to accompany. 

^ pt jjivp ic.iv e, niy Inril. 

Tli.U weiiKiy buns,' you vuiietlimg on the w.i\ 

4 To change from one coiiditioii into an- , 
other, as, to briny to a better frame of 
tiiiiid, to AWii// to nothing. :*> 'I'o persuade, 
to prevail upon, to itidiicc | 

\ <lii< ( (itistd* r.tiioii of the v.milK's of the world j 
will assuredly briH' i on to .1 t ontempt ol it 

S/> k I ‘I \thfni't 

I'rnlit.diU* enipiovmeiits would lit a duerstou, if ' 
men could but be btouxht to ilelight m them / .s At 

- To briny about, to cllcct. to iiccomplish. I 

It enabled him to I'.im the most t.iui.md impr.ii 
til able into Ins desiyiis, and to brinj about several 
gri .it events lor the advantai'c of the piibln 

htdi \ ' 

To briny doom, {a) to take tlown, to cause* 
to come down; to Itmcr (A) To humiliate, 
to uliasc Shak — To briny forth, (a) to pro- ( 
diice, a. young or fruit, to beget, to eause j 

I (Hem ‘.s .iiid luxury hnnojorth poverty and want , 
idiot ion 

(b)Ti> bring to light. ‘To briny , tort h this j 
diseoverv ’ Shak - To briny forward, (a) U* 
])rodu«‘c to \ lea , t<» cause to advance (/>)'l'o 
adduce , us, to briny Joneard argiiineiits in 
support ol a m Iicuh* To briny in, (a) to 
bring from a reunite place or from without 
to aitbiii a ecrttiin precinct (fi)To sujijily. 
to furnish, to }ield 

1 00k >011 Ar'f//^'iii( in the ii.iliies ol soim *.i\ 

'ill, I A 

Ksiweiallv tisetl in spenking <if a leveiiue. 
rent, or iiictuiii* produced from a cel tain 
hoiirce 

Tin sole 1)11 .isiin of ,il| his « inirtesies is, wh it r< 
turn till v will m.ike Iniii, and what reveiim they will 
hull in \iintt 

(r) To introthiee 

Sunt III loiild not have .1 se.it .iiiioii,^ them liiiii 
sell. In wjiilil firinf,' in one who h.id more merit 
7 a tie I 

Kspci ially, to introduce to or lay before 
Iiarliaiin lit; as, to briny in a bill (d) 'I’o 
place, ill a particular condition or station 

Hut In protests be loves yim 
And III nds no other suitor but hi*- hkincs 
1 o hi tuff you in .nj.mi (iiaiiicly, to your former ofltce) 
S/iai 

(e) To reduce within the limits of law and 
goveriimciit * Perforce briny in all tliat re- 
bellious rout ' S/ienHer. To briny oft, (r/)to 
bear tir convey from a place ; as. to briny 
oft" men from a wreck, (b) 'J'ti procure to be 
aetiuitUid; to clear from condemnation, to 
cause tooscaiK* - To briny on, (a) to bear or 
convey or cause* to lie conveyed with tine 
from u ilistanee; as, to briny on a (pnintity 
of goods, {b) Til i*ans(* to In'giti; as, to briny 
OH a battle (r) To originate or eause to 
exist, as, to briny on a disease (d) To tn- 
f]ii<*e: tfi lead on ‘ When we would briny 
him on tti some confession ’ Shak. — To hri ny 
out, (a) to expose: to detect; to bring to light 
from t oncealment , as, to briny out one’s 
baseness (b) To flntl by calculation, as, to 
briny out a certain result To briny over, 
(a) to carry over: to liear Rcross; as, to briny 
over despaU'hes; t«i bring over passengers in 
a boat (A)To convert by persuasion or other 

fi. Fr ton* ng. stny: TU, f/ieii; th, fAiu. 


means, to draw to a new party; to cause tt> 
change sides or an opinion. 

Tile Frotesr.)til clergy will And it perh.-(ps tm dif- 
ncult matter to brtnx' great nuiiiber.s nrv/ to tin* 
church. s~.vijt 

To briny (a ship) to (naut ), to eheck the 
eoiirM* of a ship by arranging the sails in 
such a nmniier that they shall eounteract 
each other and keep her nearly stationary 

To briny to liyht, to reveal - To briny to 
mind, to n*i*all what has been foi*gotten or 
what is not pi*e.seiit to the mind - To briny 
to pass, to ettc'ct 

rile* tiling; is i'st.iblislic'd by (fod, .iiid f>od wiO 
shortly It /.(/.Mc tim xli <2 

-To briny under, to subdue; to repress; to 
restrain; to reduce to oliedicuee. 

Till* Minstrel fell but tlie foc*m.iu s i li.iiii 
(.ould nut firttix lu*. proud soul ii/uiei .’Ifoinr 

—To In iny up, (a) to bear or convey tip- 
w'urd (A) 'I'o rear; to nurse, feed, and 
clothe (r) Tt> educate, to instruei, to form 
the iiniiiiiei's and fiirnisli the mind of (d) To 
introduce tti notice or iiriietiee; ns, to briny 
up a Mibjeet in eonversiitiuii (e) To enUHc 
to advance near; as, to briny up Unws, or 
the body tif reserve (/) A'aut. to niiehor. 
IIS. to briiiii ap u vessel (t/) To pull up (11 
horse), to eause to stop: tdteii with short, 
OH, he broiiybt up his horst* short; that is. 
euiised it to stop suddenly. Jleiiee, yof to 
stop Hiiddeid) in any career 01 * course of ac- 
tion. to bring before a iiingistrate, to pull 
up 

^ oil WIT! Will .iw.in tli.il vKii w'lTi* I iiiimiittin},; 
ft liinv , .iiid li.ivi' priili.ibiv Irll luli'r.iblv siiri'iit tiiiu's 
tli.it vou wiuilil siiiiii il.i) In I'roiixiit ///> \ln*rt 

To briny np the rear, tti move onwards in 
the rear, lo lonii (be real* portion. 

Brlnger (bnug'ci), n Guc who brings 01 * 
etiuveys to. Unnyei in, one who. tir that 
which iiitroduet's * Lu(*ifer is a brinyer 111 
of light ’ Sandys Urinyer up, one who 
brings up. an instructor; one who feeds, 
clotlies. and ediieales. ''I'lie hrinyei up of 
till* t'hildreii ' 2 Kings x fi 

BrlnlslKlirin'iHb). a Like brine, salt, some- 
what salt, saltish ‘Her biunsb tears’ 
Shah 

BrlnislineBa (i>rin'isb-nes), n The tpiality 
of being briiiisb or sallisli 

BrlllJaree(brm'ja-re),M An Jndian vuiiely 
of greyhonnil 

Blink (biingk), n |A Heaiidlliaviun worti; 
Ban and Sw brinh, a bill, duelivitv: leel. 
hrekka (foi brenyka), a slope, allied to W 
bryiikyn, a hillock, from biiin, it hill | The 
edge, margin, or bonier of a sU'e|i place, ns 
of a precipice or tbe bunk of a river, verge, 
henet*, ebise proximity to ilangei* ' The pre* 
ei|iiee’M hi ink.' ilryden * The ]ilashy brink 

01 v\i*t>d> lake ' liiyant *'rhe/i//aA*of ruin.* 
Riirhe. 

Briny (biini), a Tertainlng to brine or to 
tin* sea pai taking of the nature of brine, 
salt, as, a hi iny taste, the briny flood, briny 
tears 

Briony bri'o-nl), n Hume as Bryony ' Tin* 
berried briony.' Tennyson 

Brlfiuette (bi i-ket'), a |Fr briyvette.dini. 
of briyiie, u brick 1 A briek sliapeil lump 
of artlfleial fuel iiiiiile of hiiiuII coal or coal 
dust anil pitch 

Briak (brisk). «. | Fiom the (kiltie, W. brysy, 
Ir. bidsif, ciuick, lively, or from Vr.brusoiie 
Hee BllUSK.I 1 Lively, active; nimble; 
gay, spriglitly, vivaeious. applied to living 
ereatiires, UH. n brisk youth; a brisk horse 
'A bn/fA’gaiiiesome lass.’ Sir It L'Kstranye. 

2 KHerveseiiig vigorously, sunl of li(|Uors. 
as, brisk eider - 3 Lively, burning freely; 
as. a bnsk fire 4 J’erformed or kept up 
with briskness, rapid, quick, as, a brisk Are 
of infantry 'Brisk toil alternating with 
really ease ' Wordsieorth. b t Vivid, iiright 

It. Ill II buy iiistruiiK-nt) iii.igiiific-d tiurty or lwriit> 
live l.iiH"*.. It li.id iii.idv llii* olm ( I .ippcar iiiorr briiA 
.iiul pir.iviiit Aett'loit 

Brisk t ( brisk ), v t To make lively ; tfi en- 
liven . to Hiiimatc , to refresh ; sometimes 
with up. KiUinybeck 

Brisk (brisk), V I 'I'o come iip with life and 
speed ; to take an erect or laild attitude: 
usiiallv with up Johnson 

Brisket (lins'ket). n I O Fr bruieiiet or 
bruschet (Kr bn^chet), from Armor, bnisk, 
the breast. | 'I’Ik* tirenst of an animal, or 
that iinri of the breast that lies next to Die 
ribs; III a home, tlie fore-part of the neck at 
tin* shoulder down to the fore legs 

Briskly (brisk'li). ade. Ill a brisk manner; 
actively, vigorously; with life and spirit 

w trig, wh. Wiig; zh, azure.— Hee Key 
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n rtm’knma m (brfsk'ncK), n. The etate or qua- 
lity of beiiiK brink; livelinesn; vigour in 
action; qulckncnH, gaiety; vivacity; vlgor- 
oiinefforvvHcuiice. ' Hin hrigknefui, hin jollity, 
and bin gfHMl-huiiiour ’ Dryden. 

Bristle (brih'l), n ( A diminutive (with nieta- 
thuHi»)ufA Max a brintlc; cori'eH)joiid- 

ingti>b foor«b'i,al>riHtle; coiiii> Sc InruJttrMit 
(for hriMf), Irrl f/tz/Mf. I fati /*«/<'. O hor>,h‘, 
u brintle J ]. One of tiie Ktiif, courMc, glonny 
hairn of ttie tiog aii<l the wild boar, enpeciaily 
of the hair growing on tlie liack; exttmnivcly 
iiHcd by liniHlirmikorH.HhoeiiiakerK, Ha^ldlera, 
Jiu-. , and eiuefly imported from ItUHHiu 
it A Kiinilar apjiendage on plantn, a ntiif 
roiiniiinli hair 

Bristle (iirin'l). « t pret A pp brinth'd; ppr 
hriMtlhnj ] To erect in bnntlen. t»» make 
liriHlly, to erect in deUam c or anger, like a 
Bwine 

Doth w.ir III iHairy '.n • I ? sym/. 

Hoy. firnt/r tliy < fiur.ig*. ii|i SJtuA 

it To tlx a iirinlle on; ah. to hrmtle a tiiread 
Bristle (brin'i). > i 1 'I'o riHc iiji or hlaiid 
on end like InlMtleH 

111 *, li.iir lint oil 111 ' lii-.itl 'w» /< Smt* 

2 To come in coIIihioh with m roiitradict. 
in a Hoincwhal rude niuntiei witli uyanutt 
I Rare | 

1 hr iltoii lirri . .IS III III iii\ lil.V' • 

ir;'./i/ii' lilt II Kl 'to II //itmii'foi/ 

;{ 'I'o appeal an if coveii'd wit.li liriHtles 
•The hili of La llaye Sainte with 

ten thoiiNaiid tia>oneth ' ThueJevruy 

III! rinlli . Ml i-l 111 li.irv;! .. tlir '|iii k >.iii i > ssimi 
ol I'll' It tfiiviis, III) |i(irls / mi^'o/,- Milii iliiiii iiiil of 
111.1,1*. .l/.o.o/..»j 

Tu hrUtlv iiy, to hIiow ange.r, rcHentniciit. 
or defiance 

Bristled (I •rih'ld), a Having brintloH, hence. 

beaided '//roif/ed lip*, ’ .SVioA 
Bristle-fern ( bris'l fem i, n An elegant 
ItritiMh fern {Trirhonoim's M/H rnminn) See 
TIIICIIoM \NF.n 

Bristle -grass < bria'I gran ) II .Set aria, a 
geniih of griwhes SeeSHT\KI.\ 
Bristle-herring (iniH'l lie ring), a ciiato- ; 
cHHiih, a genus of (he herring faniil.\ (f’lii- 
pcida*) found in the tropieal sea.s. so called 
from the last rav of (he dorsal fin jindonged 
into II wiiip like tllanieiit 
Bristle-moss ( liris’l mos ). h Sjiecies of 
niosh, with u Iniiry <‘ul,>ptra, of the gcniiH 
(h'tlioinchiim 

Bristle-pointed (bns'l Iioint ed). n Tcrini- 
iiathig gradually in u very tine sliar]» iioiut. 
as the leaves of many niosses ttiinUey 
Bristle-tail (bns'l tul), n A fly having the 
tail terminated by hairs, (he gadfly 
Bristllness (bns'li nes), H The «|uali(y of 
being brihtl> 

Bristling (bns'ling). P A « siiowmg like 
bristles ’With chatt'ring U'eth, and brint 
liny hair upright ' iinidrn 
Bristly ( bris'li ), (f I 'I'liick set with bristles, 
or with hairs like bristles, rough ' A hrihthf 
neck ' Thnch-rtijf 2 tteseiiibling a bristle 
or liristleM ' ituggeil scales and hiisf/i/ 
hairs,' Itnitlfii 

BriStOl-hoardtbns'tol-bbrd). n A tine kind 
of pastebounl. smooth, and sometinies 
gla/ei(. oil the surface 

Bristol-brick tbnsMoi brik). n A sort of 
lirick iiuule near llristol of a siliceous mate- 
rial. and iiseil for eleaiiliig ciitlei7 
BrlStOl-diamond (bris'tol di'a inond), n. 
Same as itnutnl utmir ^which seel 
Brlstol-paper (bris'toi-pM pi'r). n stout 
pa)N'r for «fraw mg. so nanied from the place 
of its original manufacture 
Bristol-stone (bris'tol-ston), n. Koi-k ervs- 
tal. or Itristol-dianiond. Huiall. round crys- 
tala of quartz, found in (he (Mifton linie- 
Btone. near the city of llristol m Kiigland 
BrlSlire (hris'ilr). n {Kr ] \ term applied, 

in iHirmaiieiit fortitleation. to a lireak in tlie 
general direetion of the parapet of the eiir- 
tain. when eonatrueted with orillons and 
retireil flanks 

Brit, Britt (hrit), n A fish of the herring 
kind {ChijH'a iinniina), from I to 4 inehes 
long, found at some seasons in Immeiihe 
numlK’rs on the Kasteni eoast of New Kug- 
laiid. and serving an footl for other flail. 
Brltaln-crown (hrit'an knum). a An Kng- 
liati gidd coin of the reign of James I.. the 
foiirUt part of a untt>. of the value of . 
afU'rwards raised to im tkf 
Brltannla-metalthri tan'i-a met'al). ti. A 
nietallic eompound or allo> of tin. with a 
little eop|H*r and nntinnui). used ehielly for 
teapots, s}HUuis. A e The giuieral proiair- 
tiona are iSftl tin. lol antimony. :i ziiie. and 
1 eopfier. 


Britannic (bri-tan'ikx a. Pertaining to 
Britain; as, lier Britannic Majesty. 

BritSf BMght ( brit ), e. / To l>e or become 
over ripe, as wheat, barley, or hops. [Pro- 
vincial 1 

Brither (briTJlV*r), n llrotlier [.Scotch ] 
Britlnlan (brl-tiu'i-an), w. [From Britini, 
111 Ancona, wliere the order had its rise.] A 
monk of tlie order of St Augustine distin- 
giiislied for their austerity They alistiiined 
from all kinds «»f meat, and fasted from the 
festival of tlie Kxaltutioii of tliu Cross to 
l^laster In 12n« they were merged in the 
general union of all the fraternities of tlie 
Augustine order 

British (hrit'isli), n Pertaining to (ireat 
Britain or its iiiiudiitauts : HoinctiTiies re- 
stricted to the origiiiul inliahitants British 
ffuin, a HiitiKtuiicc produeed by raising starch 
to a temperuturti lietwecn (KN) and TUtr, 
when It swells and exhales a peculiar snii‘11 
It IS of a iirow'ti colour, and is cinplo.ved iiy 
calico-] •rinti‘i‘H Biitudi Amn, the national ' 
enihlcm of (treat Britain —Britigh plutf, 
alliutu (w'liich see) 

Briton (iiriCon). n A native of Britain 
Briton (hrit'oii), a British. ‘A ItiiUm 
(leasaiit ’ ^hnk \ Rare j 
Britt, n Hee BUIT 

Brittle (hrit'l). « l<» K hritfljirotrl, hrntrl, 
from A Sax hrytnn. hrebtan, to break; 1 

1 cel f4i hi'eak or destroy, lian htyile, 

to break | Kasily broken, or easily breaking 
short, without sjdinters or loose )>arts rent 
from the Hiihstniice, fragile; not tough or 
teiiaeioits; us, hrittlr stone or glass. •Brittle 
htc ■ Shak. — Brittle gUver-ore. Same us 
lUack-giloer. 

Brittlely (bripl li), ado In a brittle inunner 
Sherwood 

Brittleness (linCl-neh). u Aptness to hi'ciik; 
triigiliiy* oiiposcd to toughness and tiuiu- 
eity ‘The brittfcMciwf of iKUies.' Omen 
BritZSka ( hrits'ka), 11 |Rus hritghka, i*ol 
hryezkit, dim of hryka. a freiglit-w'aggon ] 
An open carriage witli u calash top, and 
space for reidiiiiiig when used fora journey 
Briza (hri'za), n. |(ir hrizo, to nod ] A 
geiiiiH of grusHOS. eoniiuouly called i|imking 
grass, maiden's liair, or lady’s tresses (See 
QUAKlNU-uiiAS.'i ) There are about thirty 
sfiecies. chiefly found in South Ainerien. , 
'J’wu (B media and B minor) are natives of | 
Britain ; thesi* and other specios are soine- 
tiines to be found in gardens us omameiiial I 
idunts. j 

Brize (hrez). n Tlie gadfly Hee Biiekzk ' 
Brizure (hri/'nr). n I Fr hngare, from 
hiigrr, to break I I Ui Jort see Biu.st hk 
a. pi in her vurnitioiis of tlie original uriiis 
of a family, or murks atiuehed to them tor 
the imrpose of iMunting out the several 
liranehes and the ivlution in whieh the.i 
stand to eueh other and to tiieir eominon 
iineestor (’ailed also Markg o/ Oadeiiry 
Broach (hrOeh), n I Fr brwhe, Sp brura. 

It hrocea, from L h hrwca, uspil, aiaunt, 
from J.. broeem, brocchm, said of a iiroject- 
ing tooth, or an nniimil with ]>rojec.tiiig 
ti’cth ■ allied to \N 
pn>riair,OHv\. brott, 
to goad, and bm/, 
an awl | 1.1 A spit. 

Hr turnrii .» f-tMifi, 
lh.ll h.iil Ml >111 .1 rriiwii 
V.Mi .»« 

Amt siiiiti I im <1 m<t 
tn take llir « lii>il .iiul 
litiut II III .1 A»,i.r, />. .iml 
l.iy it lulhr firr turoist 
.\/r / 

2 An awl; h bodkin 

[Pruvineiul ) .'l A 

lireast-iun. a kind 
of buckle or eltisp 
to fasten a garment 
See llRiHH’ll 4 A 
start, like the end 
of u spit, on the 
heiiil of a young 
stag f> All old 
Knghsh term for a 
spire, still in use in 
some loealiUi’S. lu 
Leicesterslure it de- 
notes a spin^ spring- 
ing fnun the tower 
wltliout any mter- 
luediate parapet — 

(i A ta]K’r, a torch 
Piers Vloieman —7 A narrow -iHunted chisel 
used hyniHSfiiis for hewing stones -HA gen- 
eral name for all taiHTed iMiring-hits or drills 
Those for wimhI ar*' fluted like the shell-hit. 
but ta|H>red towards the iMiint ; but those 
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for metal are solid, and usually three, four, 
or six sided. Their usual forms are shown 
in the annexed figures Broaches are also 
known as widenerg 

r-- , and rifners. Fig. a is 

an example of the 
broach or rimer for 
wood, and fig. h of 
those for metal. 0. A 
straight steel tool 
w'ith file teeth for 
liressiiig through ir- 
logular lioles in me- 
tal that cannot he 
dressed by I'evolviug 
tools - 10 The pin in 
a lock wliich enters 
the liarrel of tlie key. 
11 The stick from 
which candle- w'icks are suspeuded for dip- 
ping. -12 A rod of sallow, hazel, or other 
tough and pliant wood, sharpened at each 
end and heiit in the middle, used by 
Uintcliers to pierce and tlx ilieir work. 

[ Provincial ] 

Broa(dl(broch), r.f. [.SeenouuJ It To spit; 
to jiierce us with a spit. 

I'll firthtih ttic t.'i(l)ioie on my mpicr's pmiil Shat. 
2 To Often for the first time for the pnniose 
of taking out something: more especially to 
tap; to pierce, us a cask in order t(» draw tlie 
liquor; us, to broach a hogshead. 

1 will open tlie old arinmiries, ] will f’nunh my 
store, and brin^ forth my stores. A’lif/Zes. 

Hence .S To let out; to shed ‘ This blow 
should broach thy dearest blood * Shak - 
4 To iitttT, to give out. to begin conversa- 
tion or discussion about . to introduce liy 
way of topic, as, to bnmeh an ofiinioii 

This error . w, is first /viso/W hy Ihm'iiIius 
Sir IP Kainrh. 

A letter from him to oiir .uiili.iss.idor rt-mains, in 
whiih h( hroache\ the suhii-it with .i decree o< letW 
and ireiiililing that, iVs mou,',nant 

r> 1 'I’o begin in general ‘That for lier love 
such f(iiarrels may he broached.' Shak — 
a. In magoiiry, to rt*ugh-hew', (Scotch ] 

To broach to{naut ), to incline suddenly ti» 
w'indwarii, so us to lay the sails aback and 
expose the vessel to tlie danger of overset- 
ting 

Broacher (hi*6eh'(:‘r), « 1 1 a spit. 

On tut' sli.irp (tfoatherx r.uik'd the ro.i*.l tliey 
turned l>r\(in. 

2. One who l>rt>aehes, tqicns. or niters: a 
llrst jiublisher ‘Tiie tlrst brmcher of a 
heietieal opinion.' Sir B l.'PJstrniiye. 

Broad (lu'ad), ft [A Sax brnd,\) bm*'d. leel 
brvithr. Dun A Sw bred, Llotli braids, (1 
breit, hroaii ; root unknown 1 1 Wide; ex- 
temled in hreailth or from side to snle. asilis- 
tinguislicd fioni loiiy, or extt'iiiled from eiitl 
loeinl It IS opfiosed to iiairoir, as. ,i broad 
stivet, li broad talile 2 With*. e-Xtensive; 
vast . as. the broad t'Xfainse ot ocean - 

Fill md limited or narrow, liberal, eoin- 
prehensivc, enlarged; as, broad views ‘In 
u broad, statesmanlike, and inusterly way ’ 
Ererett. 

N.irrow spirits .uliiiirc. h.isriy ,uid worship inc.iiily; 
/■Cisfi/ spirits worship tlu riillit 7'h,ntefaj\ 

Snecilleally (eecles ), inclined to the Broad 
t'hiireh or to tlie views liehl by the Broatl 
('hurch fiiirty 4 Having a large measure 
of anything or any tfiiality , Inrgi‘ ; aiiiple 
‘('mining whieh has always a hrmd mixture 
of falsehood ’ Locke Widely diffused; 
oi»en. full, as in broad siinshitie: broad liay- 
lighl ' Broad i\ny.' Macaulay -i> I’licon- 
llnetl . flee, unrestrained (a) Absolutely. 

As f'r.UKt .mil KOiier.il as the (..ismc an shat 

(b) I nrestraiued by a sense oi habits of re- 
flnenieiit, gross, etiarse, iiniHiIished . lout- 
ish 

Me urias .iiid look^ broad nonsi-iise with .1 st.irt-. 

Pope 

(r) 1 nrestraiued by eonsitlerations of de- 
eeiiey, indelicate: indecent 

As f h.istf .ind modest .is he is estt.t iiici), it can- 
not he denied hut iti some pl.iie» he is hroad and 
fiilsiiiiie Prydtn 

(d) rnrestrained by fear ur caution , bold; 
unreserved. 

Tor. from broad words and 'i ause he failed 

His pti'seiiLC at the t\ rant’s least, 1 hear 

•M u diitf lues III dis|,'r.iLe Shat. 

7 1 Puffed lip with pride ‘In full as proud 
a ))hiei‘ us broad Achilles ' Shak - (»1 Plain; 
e\ nlent ‘ I’roves thee far ami w ide a broad 
goose ’ Shak • !< In the Jine art*, charac- 
teri/ed h> breadth , as. a picture remark- 
able fttr the briHid treatment of its subject 


Fate, far, fat. fall. me. met, hbr: piue, pin. note, not, move. tube, tub. hull, oil, ixuind; u, Sc abune, j'. Sc fey 
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1 F«rMfrly. u 


flea Brbabth, broad os Umg^ equal 

upon the whole; the BaiueeiUier way. 

It is ns hrsnd ns Unc whether they rise to others 
«r bring others down to them Sir A*. L'listraiigy’. 

-Broad ChurcJi, a name uiveii oriKinally to 
a party in the C^hurch of England HwnmiiiK 
to l>e midway between tlie Low Chun h or 
Evangelical section and the High (.Church or 
Ritualistic: now widely applied to tlie more 
tolerant and liberal section of any denomi- 
nation. 

It 'jillerl bv-ditFeroiit names: Moderate. CathoKc. 
or JSiStid Churrh, by its friciuls, I^ititudiitariaii nr 
Indilferent. by its enemies Its dustiiu live tliararter 
ts the desire rtf comprehension. Its watcliwords ate 
charity and toloratimi. K.^>nyhear< 

■ Broad gaufff, any distance between the 
rails of a railway exceeding 4 feet Hi inches, 
which is the common or narrow gauge -- 
Broad pennant (navt X a swallow-tailed 
piet'e of bunting carried at the mast-bend 
of a man-of-war, the distinctive mark of a 
commodore. — STN Wide, large, ample, ex- 
tensive, vast, comprehensive, vulgar, coarse, 
obscene. 

B^oaA (brfidX n. I A lake formed by tlie 
expansion of a river ; a flimdcd fen, or lake 
in a fen; as, the .Norfolk hmadu fF'iti- 
Tineial English.! -2. In wrrh a turning-tool 
used for tuning down the insides and bot- 
toms of cylinders in the lathe 
'ftrflad-arrow (br^d^a-rAX '<l'he royal mark 

of geverniiient stores of 
every description, to oh- l 

Utemte or (Icfaee which 
is felony Persons in pos- \ 

session of gooils marked # I V 
with the liwiaiV-arrow for- # ■ % 
feit the goods and are m B 
«nbjcet to a pimaity <rf 
.CSOO 3’lie origin of this " 

•mark is net cleat ly nm.id anoiw. 

kiMiwn. 

Broad>axe (brHd'aks), n 1 Formerly, u 
military weapon; battle axe. — S A broad- 
edged axe forihewiiig timber 
Broad-baaed (liriiifbast), p and a Having 
a broad touiidutmn; seenrdly fonuAed Ten- 
nyson 

Braad-biU (brad'biix n. 1'he common name 
in Atuerie.a of aiwild duck (FuNivUit mar- 
4la), called in England the Sea up ( w li icb 8<‘e). 
Broad -blown (br|id'blf)ii), a Krtl' blown 

• With all Ills iMdmes broOAl-hUnvK as fresh 
as May ' Bhak 

Broad-bxlm (brndThriiuX n l A hat with 
very brtaul lo'iiu. worn by nieinbert of the 
Society of Friends Hence 2 A member of 
naid society; a Quaker. HJarlyle |rollo(| 1 
Broad-bzlnmed(br|d'brifiidx a. 1. Having 
a broad border, brim, or odge 2 Wearing 
aihat with a broad lirim 

This hrsnd-hrtmm'd hAwki-r of Imly 

‘ Jkhuv^oh 

Bnadeast <<brAd'ka8tX It. Ill wjri u east- 
inf <Qr throwing seed Iruuu the hand for dis- 
persion ill sowing: 

My Imlb, said he, let be. 

And CiOine aw.iy tu ilnll Hunt 

Broiidirant (brad'kasix «. l Past or dis- 
persod ii]ioM the ground with the liaiid, us 
seed in sowing': opiMised t<« plantmg in drills 
or rows 2 Widely spread or diffused 
Broadeuit (brgd^lutstx ailo. \ By scutter- 
ing or Uirriwing nit large from the hand; as. 
to HOW kroadtatd. —2 Ho as to disseminate 
widely . in a widely disseminated manner. 

* An impure, so called, literature sown broad- 
cast over tlie laud ' Blaekimod'o Bay 

Rroad«ClOtll n. A species of 

wiNtllen cl «h, so called from Its breadth 
BroaAen (brpd'nx o.t To make broad , to 
increase in breadth; to render more broad <»r 
comprehensive. 8irJ Mackintosh ‘Broad- 
en'd nostrila* Thauusm 
BroadeXL (bripl'n), r i. To grow broad or 
broader. Tenuywn. 

Broad-eyed (brpd'ldX a. Having a wide 

view or survey. ‘ Broad-eyed day ' Shnk 

Broad-fronted (l^npl'frunt-rd). a Having 
a broad front; having a large forehead 
‘ Broad-fronted Ctesar * Shak 
Broad-nom (bratFhom), n A name by 
which the flat-houts on the Mississippi and 
other American rivei-s were formerly known 
‘ A bruad-hom. n prime river eouveyaiiee ' 
Irrina 

Bnutd- homed (bmd'honulx a, Having 
wide-spread horns Hnloet. 

Broadieb (brad'ish). a. Rather broad. 
"^MUtly (brgtrii), adc In a broad manner, 
widelv; otieiily * That broadly flows through 
Pyios fields.' Chapman. 

CuMine has «ipnk«n out more ^oad/\ JturJte 


' Broadnesa (hrpd'nes). n. 1. fireailtli ; ex- 
I tent from side to side.- Otunrsmiess; gross- I 
' ness; iiiisomeness. •Broadneoe and inde- 
cency of allusion.' Crtiik. 

Broad-piece (brgd'iiesx n. A denoinlna- 
' lion of some old Euglislt gold pieces, broader 
; than a guinea, especially (’uroluses and 
Jacobuses. 

Broad-eeal (brpd'sAlXw. Tlie national seal 
of n country ; specifically, the ofllciul or 
great seal of Great Itritain. "The king's 
broad-seal ' Sheldon 

Broad-seal (Inrud'sel), 0 t. To stamp as with 
the brtiad-seal; to guarantee: to make sure 

Thy presence ^road-sen/s our delights for pure. 

Ji yoHsen. 

Broad-shouldered (brgd'shdl-df^rdxa Hav- 
ing the back broad iicrtiss tlie shoulders. 
'Broad-shouldered, and his arms were round 
and long.’ Dryden. 

Broadside (briid'sUlX n 1 A distdiarge of 
all the guns on one side of a ship, above 
‘ and iiolow, at the same time; as, to five a 
broiulside —2 The shlc of a slii]) above tlie 
water from the lam to the quarter.- 3. A 
house-fnmt 

In thr guM blank, gray broadside, there were 
only four windows I>ii'ivns. 

4 A sheet of patier, one side of which is cov- 
ered by printed matter, the other blank. 

Van Citters gives the best account of the trial I 
Ii.tvc seen .i hrotidsidf whti h i onlirais ins n.irr.itive 
MiU'aHlny 

- To take on tJut brtHtdside, to treat freely 
and iineeremonioiisly 'Ihtoriiiiiunl to take 
the world on the broadside, and eat tln‘reof 
and be filled * Carlyle. 

Broadside (brad'sidx asln. Pell-mell; iin- 
ceremoiiioiisly, as. to go or send broadside 
He used in Ins prayers to send die ktiig the minis 
ters u< state, s\i bmadsiote to iieU, but p.irticu- 
larly the general himself. .Siin/t 

Broad-sighted (bripPsit-ed), n TTaving a 
wide view Quart Her 

Broad-speahiiiK, Broad-spoken (brtpr 
Hpek iiig. bripTspo-kiiX « 1 ( sing vulgar 

or coarse language, siKMiking plainly out 
without endeavouring to srif ten tine's mean- 
ing — 2 Siieakiiig with a vulgar accent 
Broad -spread (brtpl'HpnedX a Mub- 
sprttad 

Broad - spreading ( br^ii '•spred - ing ), a 
Spivading widely. *His hroud-spreadiny 
leaves ’ Shak 

Broadsword (br}id'M*>rdX n. A sword with 
a liroitti blade and cutting tnlges. formerly 
the national weapon of the Highlanders. 
Broadwise (brnerwi/X ado In the direc- 
tion of the breadth, as, to iiieasiire broad- 
wise 

Brobdingnagian (brolMling^iug'i-nnX » 

(ligantic, like an inhiibitHiit of the fulded 
n-gioii of Urobtliiignag in H-wift’s UuUiver’s 
Tra rels 

Brobdingnagian (brob-diAg-nag'i-an), n. 
A gigantic jiersoii 

.S,iUy ! s< re.tmcfl dir Probdtngmaj^uin, whni brd- 
riHUiib lb dibcng.igrd? A geiitlrmnn w.ints a bed 
T floi>k 

Brocade (bro-kad'), 71 [Sp. briwado, from 
an old broear, eijiiivaleiit Co Fr. brorher, to 
]iriek, emboss See RitoAcn J Silk stuff 
variegated with gold and silver, or having 
raised flowers, foliiige.and other ornumeiitH, 
also ajiidietl to otlier stuffs wrought and 
enriched in like nmniier *A gala suit of 
faded hroeade ’ trviwj 
Brocaded ( Im’i-kiiiTed x a. 3 Woven or 
! worked into a brocade 

j Hrot tided flowers n cr the g.iy uiattbu blillic. Uny. 
i t Dressed in brocade 

! Brocade-sbell (brd-knd'sheix n. A name 
given to the Conus yeoyraphitnw, one of the 
eoBe-shellb belonging to the class Goster- 
OJMMla 

Brocage, BrokageO)r6'kajxn. [See Broke, 
HiwcKK ) 1. The prcmiutii or coiniiiission 
, of a broker, the gain or prtifli derived from 
! trHiisai*tiiig business us broker for other 
i men 2 The trade of a broker; the trans- 
• action of comnierciul business, as buying 
' and selling, for other men See llKOKE. 

' BiuiKEii - 3. Ihe act of pimping 

It servfd wrll I'andar's purpose for the liolstering 
of Ins bawdy (troenffe Spenser, 

\ Brocard (bro-kard'X »» [Perhaps from Bro- 
'' eardiea, Broeardieoru m npiiM. a rollet'tion 
of ecelesiastical canons by Burkhard, bishop 
of Worms, who was called by the Itiilians 
uiitl French Brocard. Heyse, us quoted by 
.Mahii ] 1 A law maxim founded on invet- 
erate eustoin, or iMirmwed from the Koniari 
law, and accounted part of our common 


law. Hence -2 An elementary principle or 
maxim: a short proverbial rule; a canon. 

'1 hr sLlinUstic brocard, 'Nihil est in intcUoctu 
qiind non fncrit in sensu,’ is the fuiiilaincntal article 
nt tile cTccii of that sciiool of pUilObophers who are 
called sensualists. Perrier. 

Brocatel, Brocatello (bro'ka-tel, bro-ka- 
teTb»X n jSp. brocatel, Fr. broca telle. It. 
brocatello. from root of brocade. \ 1. Sienna 
' marble, a coleareons stone or species of 
' ornamoutal, breccinted marble, composed 
of fragments of various colours, us of white, 
gray, yellow, and red It occurs in large 
strata in Italy. 2 A kind of light thin 
woollen cloth of silky surface used for 
linings, Ac ; linsey-woolsey Spelled also 
Broeatelle 

Broccoli 0>rok'o-1i), n [It broccoli, jil of 
broeeoln, B])rout, cabbage -sprout, dim of 
broeeo, a skewer, a shoot See Bkoaoii 1 
One of the many varieties of the cointiion 
caidmge or kale {Brassica oleracea), closely 
iv.BeiiibIiiig the ciiulillower. The part used 
is the succulent flower-stalks. 

BrocliaJl (broAh'aiiX R (Gael I Gatmoal 
boiled in water; miel [Scotch.] 
BrodhantlteChroK'aii-titXn [ After Brochant 
tie Vlllievs, a French ininerulogist 1 An 
emerald green mineral consisting of hydrous 
sulphate of copper. The crystals are in thin 
ructangiilnr and transpureiii tables. 
Broche.i n. The tongue of a buckle or clasp; 
the buckle or clas]> itself. See BROACH, 
BinxK'ii Chancer 

Brochette (bro sbet'x n I Fr . dim of 
broche Si*e Broach j A skewer to stick 
meat on- used in cookiTy 
Brochure (bro-sbor'), n | Fr . from broeher, 
to stitch J A pani])lilet. especially a slight 
; pamphlet, or one on a matter of truiisitory 
I interest. 

' Brock (brokX n [A Sax broe. Dan. brok, 

' Ir and Gael hror, W hrorh, a badger It 
seems doubt fill wbeilier the word in Knglish 
bus been borrowcid fiimi tlie Celtic or not 
: In any ease the nuine is given from the 
j white-streaked face of the aiiiniiil Comp. 

, tJael hroeavh, bnteach, speekUal ; Dan. hro- 
\ yet, Sw brokny, party-coloured, and Sc. 

I orocket, broakit, speckled For the same 
ivason the beast n called Itairsm or /faia- 
son. I A badger FYeqiieiitly used as a term 
of reproach, with allusion to the bud sniell 
of the iininiiil, 

M.irry h.iag ther, / ShaX. 

Brocket, Broakit ( brok \>t.. bnVkit),» [Dan. 
broftet, party-eoloiiivd Sec Brock ) Varie- 
gated . bavtng a mixture of black or other 
colour and while, '‘hieily applied to cuttle. 
IScoteb.) 

Brocket (brok'etX n |Fr hcM'nrt, beeiiiise 
it has one broche or snag to its antler. | A 
red -deer two years obi ; a prieket 'I’lie t<*rin 
has been applied by some nuturaliHts to de- 
signate II group of the doer funiily 
Brocklsht (brok'ishX a. Like ii brock or 
badger, beastly; bnitiil ' Brockish boors ‘ 
Hale 

Brod (brodx n | Either from Gael and Ir. 
hrod, a goad, ii prickle, a sting, or leel. 
broddr, ii spike See Brai» | (.Scotch ] I A 
hbarp-pointed instniment 2 A prick with 
I Hiieli an iUHtrumeiit ; an incitement ; iiisti 
I gntioii 

Brod (brod), V t or i. To [iriek; to spur; 

, pierce- often used inetapliorleully. (Seoteb ] 
j Brodequln, Brodekln (itrod'kinX n. (Fr 

, brodeifvin J A buskin or half boot, used in 
. tlie seventeenth century. ‘ 1 nstend of shoes 
and stockings, ii pair of buskins or brode- 
kins * Echard 

BrooUa (brO-el'laX n A coarse kind of 
, elotli used for the ordinary dresses of eoun- 
trymen and the Tiionustie clergy in the 
middle ages. 

Brog (brog). n [Ir and fliiel | A pointed 
iiiHtniineiit, ns a sboeniuker’s awl 
Brog (brog). r < (Seoteb I 1 'i'o prick with 
a sliurp-pfiinteil instrunieiit , as, hi broi/ 
leather 2 To piisli or tbrust. ‘ Broftyiny 
iin elsliiii tlii'oiigh bend leather ' Sir W 
Scott. 

Brogan (brb'gunx n A stout course shoe; 
the same as Broyne (which see) 

Broggle I (brog'l). o i (Dim. of broy, which 
aeeorditig to Ifalliwull is to catch eels by 
brisfs or small sticks ) To flsli for eels by 
troiililing the water Wru/ht. 

Brogue (brog), n (Ir and Gael, broy, a sort 
of shoe made of the rough hide of any 
beast. From this shoe being used by the 
wilder Irish the word came to designate 
their iiiaiiiier of speaking English. J 1. A 
coarse and light kind of mIkm* made of raw 


ch, sAain; 6h, 8c locA; 
VoL. I 
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or half-taiiiied leather, of one entire piece, 
and gathered round the foot by a thong; 
a RtTiUt, coarae shoe ‘ \fy clouted broouea' 
/fAa/t. 2. A dia- 


lectical manner 
of pronuncia- 
tion : cHpcclully 
uaed of the mode 
of pronunciation 

I teculiur to the 
riHh. 

Ill Ihc IIoum: of 
( oiiitii>»iis.thr Scotch 
iiikI thf Irisli 
hrnt’Mf may hr often 
heard (Juart Rro 



Irish Ilr«>C'«c‘' i 


I 


Brogue n»rOg). n a trick Ihtrm. fHcotch 1 1 
Brogues i ( ttrdgj:). Jiiikkchks j i 

ItrecchcH SheiuiUnui. ! 

Broldt (hroid), r t Toltrald. Sc»* IliiAih ' 

Brolder (hroi'dfir), w f. (Fr. derived 

hy Littri'* frttin Aniior bntmi, a needle, ^ 
whence brouder, to hroider, comp Jr and : 
<lael iltriaf, a |N>lnt, a prickle Othcra. how- | 
over, regani Kr brmU'r oh a inoditted form 
of Cl Kr burdpr, Sp rind I'u hurdnr, to em- 
broider, originally to form an oniaineiital 
border, from Kr bntd Sec |{okukii 1 To 
adorn with Jlgiircri of needlework, or by 
Mewing nil pcarlK. or the likt*: to embroider. 

* A bnmifn’tt coat ’ Kx xxvili 4 ‘ A red 

Mice VC bruuivr'd with pcariH ' TenayHou. 
(ClIiMolctc or poetical | 

^oiderer (bmi'dftr-^r), n chie that om- 
broidet'h 

Brolderess (broi'dc^r cM), n A female who 
cmbroidcrK //nor/ 

Broidery (bmlMi^r i). u Kmbroldery; oma- 
liieiiliil needle work wrought iiiioii cloth 

• Itarc broidrry of the ptiriile clover ' Ten- 
uyxnn I OliHolctc or poetical | 

Broil (broil), n. |Kr brouUb‘r, to Jiinihle 
or mix up. to throw into hiiHtlc or coiifii 
Hioii , origin doubtful i A tumult; a noisy 
((UiiiTcl; coiituntioii, discord, cither la*tweeii 
individuals or in the state, a brawl ‘ Voiir 
intcstint‘ Imiila weakening the scciitrc of old 
Night ' Milton Syn Keiid, contciitioii, 
fra), a ft I'll V. tumult, altercatioii, disseiisioii, 
discord 

Broil (liroii), |i / (Origin doubtful Skeat 
connects it with (ilael bniich. to boil, soctlie, 
or Minimer | To dress or cook ovci a tla*. 
generally upon a gridiron , to subject to a 
strong heat. 

BroU (broil). Cl. 'I'o be subjected to the 
action of heat, like uieiit over the (ire ; to 
be giviiMy heated or to sweat with heat 


VV lirn h.or you hccii t .SA«iX 


Broiler (Wroil'er), a l. thie that exciUsi 
broils one who promotes quarrels 
Wh.ii III hut (urn f>hu/rf , ui.iWe nrw liiicls 
ilg.illiM lh> tliiinh /tiinitNood 


2 One who or that which dresses h) broil- i 
ing, a gridiron 

Broiling (lu'oiniig), o Torrid; cxccssivel) I 
hot, as, a broil iny da> ' 

Brokfige, •• same as liroi'atfi' I 

Broke (brdk), V I pret tV pp. hrokril; ppr 
brokiny (Kroin ihc noun bntker, (t. Ki. 
brokroi, hrokirir, from a verb inenniiig to 
tap, the broker being tliwt a tapster, then a 
rcdailer. iVc. See MiioACll. | 1 To transai t 
busiiiesH for another In trade, to act as 
agiMit ill buying and selling and other coin- 
inercial business; to carry on the husifiess 
of a liroker 2 t To act as a go lietweun or 
procurer in hoc matters, to pimp 
\Vr do w.uit .1 »ril.iiii iitM-Nvirv woman lo 
twlwoi'ii thrm, V u)>lil '..od / 

2 t To tnuisaet liusiiichs li> means of an 
agent 

nut till- vi'Oie- of Uirg.iins .lo o( .i iiiiin li•lllllt(lll 
liaturi', wlirii mrii diall wait u|iiiii •■tliors I 

li\ scrtaul-. and iiistrimu-iils |t> ,lr.iw tiKiiinn I 
.Old lh( likr prat liirv h.in'u | 

Broke (bn'ik) l Prt«t nibrrnk ‘2 Olisolcs- ; 
cent or poetical pp of hmiA i 

.\iiil till widows of Asher arc Kmu! hi (heir w.ul. i 
And till idols arc A»r'4r in the li-miilr ol li.i.d 


The satnfn es of God are a spirit: a , 

and a contrite heart. < » (iod. thou wilt n»>l despise. 

IN. h. 17 1 

4. Violated; transgroBsed; m, a broken vow. 
fi. Made weak; infirm, with strength gone: 
often with down; as, a broken down de- , 
hauchec ‘Mo brown, si> laiw'd, so broken.' ! 
Tennyturti (i liitcn’upted by sobs or im- 
perfect utternnee; as, to speak in a broken \ 
voice /Jrokrn Iwer, remnants of beer ‘ A 
hiimhard of broken beer.’ li. Jomton. — 
itroken meat, fragments of meat. - firuken 
man, an outlaw; vagalaind; public dopre- . 
dutor IHcotclt ) Broken coloura, in jHzmt- 
iny, colours produced by the mixture of one 
or more piguients. Broken wo ter, waves 
III caking on and near shallows, or by the 
coiiteiitioii of currents in a narrow cluinuel. 

Broken-backed (iirok'n-bakt), o. Having 
a broken back, in any of the senses of the 
word ; in extract below, having a crack 
down the liuck from rough usage. 

Yellow, thuriihed, drvastnted t»y flies and ttnie, 
staiiitrl with sfjots of oil .‘uid v.iriii^, broken.haeked, 
dog's-caretl — a sorry l.t.icar-house copy, wlilt )i tiu 
iiookstall keeper would look at. O. A. Saia. 

Broken-beUied (tirOk'n-licMid), a. Having 
anqitured lielly; broken down; degenerate. 
‘Such is our broken-bellied age.* Sir E. 
Santlyti (Hare.J 

Broken-hearted (brok'n-hUrt-ed). n Hav- 
ing tile M))irits depressed or crushed by grief 
or despair. 

Ilf h.tth sent mu to bind up the btokru kfurtfti. 

Is Ixi I. 

Brokenly (brok'n-li). adv l. In ti broken 
interrupted iinitiner; without a regular 
series 2. lii lirokeii or inifierfect language 

If yon will Wive me soundly with your r-renth heart, 

I will Ik.- glad to hear you tonfuss it brokett/v wah 
your I'.nglish tongue Shak 

Brokenneee (brok'n-nes). n. The state of 
ludiig broken BrokennenH qf heart, the 
state of hating tlie spirits crushed hy grief 
nr despair; abject mental misery ‘Help- 
less, hojielesH. hrokmiwm of heart.’ Byron 

\or WHS this siihitiissiou theelieitof fontent, but 
ot mere stiipcf,t<.tioii and btvkemusi o/ keatt 1 he 
imn had entered into Ins soul Mtoouloy 

Broken-wind (Jirok'n-Wind), n A disease 
in horses, often iiceonipaiiied with an en- 
largement of the lungs aiifl heart, which 
disables them for hearing fatigue In this 
disease the expiration of the uir from the 
lungs oeciipies double the time that the 
inspiration of it does, it requires also two 
efforts rapidly siieeeediiig to each oilier, 
attended ny a slight spasiiiodie action, in 
order fully to lu'complish it It is caiistal 
hy rupture of the air-cells, and there is tio 
known cure for it 

Broken-Winded (brok'n-wind-ed>, a Hav- 
ing short breath or disordei’cd respiration, 
us a horse. 

Broker (hro'k*r), w (Si*e Bkokk i i. Om* 
wlio hrokes; an agent or negotiator who is 
empIo)ed h> merchants to make and con- 
clude bargains for them for a fee or rate 
per cent . or who transacts other business 
for his employers Krokers aii* of several 
kinds Vh'chatuje ■ brokere. Pawn -brokers, 
.'<hty Inokers, SUtek-brohern, Ac. See under 
these headings 2. One who deals in sccoiid- 
haml household giMids, clothes, ami tlie like 
2. t A pimp or procurer 

llcnic broker. U(.ke>. ignoiiiy and shame 
rurstie thy life. Shak 

I Some eiUUoiiH read broker-lackey ] 
Brokerage thr^'ker-ujx n l. The fee, re- 
wnitl, or commission given or eharged for | 
transacting business as a liroker. 2 The I 
liuhiiieMi or emiihiyment of a broker 

Brokerlyt (hrd'kt'r-in. n Mean; servile. ‘A' 
hrokrrly slave ' B Joiumn J 

Brokeryf (hrdTvt'r-l). n. The hiisiness of a * 
broker Marloter 

Broking (hrok'mg). a 1 Engaged as a 
broker 2 I’ertaiiiing to the husiness of a ' 
broker, as a pawnbroker. ‘ Kedm>m from 
hrokino pawn the hlemished erowii ' Shak 
Brokking,f upr Il''niiu break, brike; w’lth 
a broken voice.1 Throbbing; quaxering 


I 

A^ Utc iHO* loioii'ts were on Ihr wheol ! 

Froitj^hatn. I 

Broked, *< same as Bracked fSeotch ] 
Broken (hiVik'n), up. of break, often used ns ' 
anti 1 I’artiMl ii) violenee: separated into I 
fragments 2 Not integral or entire, frac- | 
tional iqiposed to rtntnd. as applied t«i 
numbers 


Tho new v. reated income ol two miUiuns. will pit». 
IvabI) Imnish louid btvken numlH-rsI 

Fofke 

:t Subdued, humble; contrite, with feelings 
crushetl 


lie sinKcth bfokkiv£ a> ,t nighling.ile i kouter 

Broma (brO'ma). n. (Ur. brenna, food 1 
1 .\linieiit. —2 A cluK’olate preparation 
from the ciM'oa seetls or lieaiia 
Bromal (bixVnml). n A eomiMiniid obtained 
ti> the acttoii of linmime on alcohol It is 
a colourless oily Iluid. of a penetrating 
odour, which attacks the e>os 
Bromate (brb'uiat), n A salt formed of 
bromic acid 

Bromat 0 l 0 g 3 r(l>ri>'ma-tol'o-ji).n (Ur bnnna, 
JodwiafiMi, fiNMl. Olid ItMtm, discourse ] A dis- 
coui-se or treatise on aliiiieuts 


Broma (brdmx n. Same as Bromine. 
Brome-gnuiB (brOm'gras), n. The name 
populanv given to grasses of the genus 
Bromus (which see) 

BromellaoesB 0*r6-me1i-a"se-S),n. pi. A nat. 
order of endogenous plants, taldng its name 
from the genus (Hromelia, so called after a 
Swedish botanist, Olaus BrometS to which 
the pine-apple was once incorrectly referred, 
and consisting of herbaceous plants remark- 
able for the hardness and dryness of their 
gray foliage lliey abound in tropical Ame- 
rica, commonly growing epiphytically on the 
brunches of trees. With the exception of 
the pine-apple (A nanassa saliva) the Bro- 
meliaceoi ai-e of little value, but some spe- 
cies are cultivated in hothouses in this 
country fur the lieauty of their flowers 
They can exist in dry hot air without con- 
tact with the earth, and in hothouses are 
often kept hung in moist moss. 

Bromic (hrd'mik), a. rertaining to bromine. 
— Bromic acid, a compound of oxygen and 
bromine 

Bromide (bro'mid or bro'mid), n. A com- 
pound formed by the union of bromine with 
another element. * 

Bromine (bro'min or brd'min), n [Ur. bro- 
mos. a fetid odour.] Syiii. Bi. At. wt. 80 
A simple iion-nietHllic element discovered in 
18‘2<( b> Balard of Montpellier. In its gene- 
ral chemical habitudes it much resembles 
clilorinc and iodine, and is generally asso- 
ciated with them It exists, but in very 
miiiiitcqiinntitips. In sea-water, in the ashes 
of imirine plants, in animals, and in some 
salt springs It is usually extraeted from 
bittern by the ugeiicy of chlorine At com- 
mon temperatures it is a very tlark i-eddisli 
liquid of a powerful and sutlocatiiig odour, 
and emitting red vapour It lias bleaching 
flowers like clilorine, and is very poisonous 
It eombiticH with hyilrogcii to form hydro 
bromic aeui yas With oxygen it forms Irrif- 
mic arid, its combinations arc termed 
bromides. Its density is about four ami a 
half times that of water. 

Bromlte (brom'it). n. See Buomykitk 
Broxnize (ImVmi/). r t. In photoy to pre- 
pare or treat witii bromine 
mromofona (bnVmo-fonn), 7i |K bromine, 
and L formica, an ant ] ((’lUh*., ) A lim- 
pid liquid produced by bromine w’iili caustic 
iMitasii acting on wood-sjiirits or alcohol, 
amilopius to chloroform, but containing 
bronitiie in place of chlorine 
Bromography (br6-ini)g*ra-h).n [Ur broma, 
food, and yraplm, to write J A term for a 
treatise or disscu tatioii on food. | Rare. | 
Bromus (breymus), n |<ir bromos ) A genus 
of grasses; the brome-grasscs. Nearly 200 
species have been dcseribed Uf tlicse eight 
are enumerated )i> British botanists; they 
are known by hin ing their spikelets inany- 
tlowered, two nw nless glumes to each floret, 
two palca’or valves, the lowermost of which 
has a rough, straight, rigid awn proi'eeding 
from below the tip of the valve They an; 
not held in much estimation liy the fanner, 
but an Australian species, />. Schraderi, is 
strongly recommended as a forage plant. 
Brominrlte (bro'mi-rit), n Native bnimide 
of silver, emisistiiig of f>7 b niirts silver and 
42 r> bromine, of a yellowisn-green colour, 
occurring at llnelgot, in Brittany, in Mexico, 
and Chili, accomptinying other ores of sil- 
ver Called soinetiines Bromite 
Bronchi, pi of bronchus (which see) 
Bronchia (brong'ki-u). n. pf. [Ur and L.] 
The tw'o ttilics, witi) their subdivisions or 
ramitIcatioiiM, arising from the bifurcation 
of tlie tnicliea or wind-pipe in the lungs, 
and conveying air to the latter, the bronchi 
See H'm; 

Bronchmi 0'i*<'ng^ki-al). a Belonging to the 
bronchi or bronchia - The bronchial arteries 
arc branches of the superior descending aoita 
accompanying the bnmehia — Bronchial 
ylands, glands at the division of the hroii- 
ehia — Bronchial tubes, the iiiiiiiite ramih- 
cations of the bronchia, tenniiiating in the 
bixmchial cells, or air-cells of the luugs.-- 
Bronchial membrane, the mucous mem- 
brane lining the brouchia. 

Bronchic (brong*kik). a. Same as Broti. 
dual 

Bronchitis (brong-kKtis), n [Ur. bronehmt. 
the wuid-pi)>e, and term, -itis, signifying in 
flaiiiniation.] In med an lutbinimation of 
the lining membrane of the bronchia, or 
tulles whit h couve> air to the lungs; a coiu- 
plaiiit of very frequent tu'ctirreiiee It it of 
twti kinils. acute and ehitiine It is also a 
very serious disease among quadrupeds. 


K&te. fkr. fat, fall, me. met, hOr; pine, pin; note, not, move, tulie. tub, bull. oil, pt>uml: u, Se abuue; y. 8c. ley. 
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Bronehooelen>i‘oiig'kd-8Si),i). [r>r.frr»neW, 
the wind-pipe, and keU^ a tumour ] Same 
as Goitre. 

Bronchophony (brong-knf'o-ni). n [Gr. . 
brotvehoef the wind-pipe, and phone, voice.] 
Til ined. a loud, clear, thrillinjr sound, seem- 
ini;r as if close to the ear of the hcai’er when 
applie4l to the patient’s chest, or as if the 
patient spoke thronuh his ribs. I 

BronChotome (brong'ko-tom), n In tnirtf. ' 
a kind of lancet, witli a blunt and rounded ' 
point used in the operation of broncho- ! 
tomy. 

Bronchotomy ( bron^ - kot' o - mi ). n [Gr. 
bronchos, the wind-pipe, and tome, a cut- 
ting.] In mrg. an incision into the w'lnd- 
pipe or larynx lietween the rings, to afford a 
passage for the air into and out of the lungs 
when any disease prevents respiration in the 
usual way, or to extract foreign bodies which 
have got into the trachea, or in eases of suf- 
focation, drowning, tiic. The operation is 
called tracheotomy when the opening is 
made into the trachea, and larynyotomy 
when made into the larynx. 

Bronchus (brong'kush n. pi Bronchi 
(brong'ki). Iffr bronchos, the wind-pipe | | 
One of the bifurcations of the traclica. See 
Trachea. Luno 

Brondt (broud), n. A brand, a sword 
Spenser 

Bronteum (bmn-tc'um), n (Gr brontvwn, 
from bronte, thunder.] In ancient (»reck 
theatres, a bruxen vessel used for inutating 
thunder by rolling stones in it. 

IteontOllth f broil 'to-lith), n. [Gr bronte, 
tbunder. and lithos, a stone.] An aerolite; ! 
nieteorolite 

Brontology (bron-tol'o-ji), n. (Gr. bronte, 
thunder, and logos, dis(‘oui*8e ] A discourse 
or dissertation upon thunder. 

BrontOZOUm (bron-to-7.(Viini),a [dr.brontes, 
a giant, and zoon, a living creature | A 
name given to the animal producing certain 
gigantic iiird-like footjirints. some being *J!0 
inches long, <icciirritig in the new red sand- 
stone of Massachusetts and Coniiectit'iit. 
Bronze (bronz), n (Fr. bronze, from It 
bromo, bronze, allied to brown, brand, <fec , 
lieiiig from Tent root bren, to burn ) 1. A 
comitound or alloy of from 1 to 20 parts of 
copfHM* to I of tin, to which other metallic, 
substances are stimetinies a«ldcd, especially 
/Inc It is brittle, hard, and sonorous, ami 
iisetl for statues, bells, and cannon, the pro- 
portions of the respective ingredients lieing 
varied to suit the particular purposes An- 
cient bronze generally contains 4 to 1.'* per 
cent of tin 'I’lie all<»> 4if our present bronze 
coinagi* consists of li4 parts of copper, 4 of 
tin. and 1 of zinc 2 Any statin' or bust, 
uni, medal, or other work of art, <'a.st of 
bronze, wlietlier original or a copy of an 
antu|uc ‘A print, a bronze, a flower, a 
root' Prior :i A brown colour resembling 
Immze. a iiigmciil prep.in'd for the purpose 
«>f imitating br«>n/«', of two kintis. the yellow 
and the red Tiie \ellow is made of (Inc 
copper dust, the rc(l of copper dust with a ' 
little pulverized red ochre - 4 lloldiicss; ! 
impudence, brass 

liiiltniwncd with ii.itor f'rousr, l«i, Henley st.inds, 
riiniiii; Ills voif c and li.-il.nii iiig Ins hands 

Imitation bronze, tombac, jninee’s inetnl, 
or Mannheim gold, terms applii'd to allots 
<»f zinc and copper, containing 80 per cent, 
ormore of copper From zinc licing clieaper 
than tin, these alloys are much used instead , 
(d true broiue for ornaments, w'hieh are ' 
gilt or artificially bronzed over the surface 
These te.iiis are also applied to alloys of 
4'o]»per w'ltli zinc, tin, and b'ad An alloy 
*»f about 8.'’i parts copper, 11 zinc, and 4 tin, 
is used for statues -Bronze age, inarcherol 
the age between the stone age and the iron 
age (8ee AOE ) In the bronze age the 
implements were of copper or bronze, the 
dead were burned, and their ashes deposited 
in urns or stonc-chests. covered with conical 
mounds of earth or cainis of stones Gold 
and amber ornaments appear in this age. 
but never silver. 

Bronze (brouz). c t pret &. pp bronzed; ppr. 
bronzing 1 To make brown or of the colour 
of bronze, as by exposure to the sun 

Seainrd with .in jiiLient !>word-cut on tht.- liieek. 

And bruised .tiid hronztd I enuyjon. 

bpeciflcally - 2. To make anything resemble 
bronze by means of copper <liist, or leaf fas- 
tened on the outside, as gold-leaf is in gild- 
jng —3 To harden or make like bronze, 
hence, to make hartl or unfeeling. *The 
lawyer who bronzes his bosom instead of his 
forehead. '--Sir W. Scott. 


Bronzed- Bktn Dizeaze. Same as Addn 
son's Disease 

Bronze-liquor (brimz'lik-t^r), n A solution 
of chlorine of antimony and sulphate of 
copper, used for biHiuzing gun-barrels, i&e. 
Bronze -powder (brona'iMm -dt'ri. «. A 
metallic powder. mUt'd with oil-paint, for 
(‘olouring objects in imitation of bronze. 
The yellow is composed of pulverized brass 
and the red of pulverized copper. 
Bronze-zteel (bronz'stel). n. The name 
given to bronze condensed and himlciied by 
a method which has been adopted in the 
making of cannon The piece is cost in 
bruii/e In the ordinary way. ami its Imro is 
afterwards widened by forcing in several 
strong steel cylinders in succession. When 
so ti’cated the bronze next the luire is said to 
lu'iiutro a tenacity approaching that of cast- 
stecl 

Bronze-wing (bronz'wing), n. A name for 
certain sihicics of Australian pigeons, chielly 
of the genus Phaps. distinguished by the 
bronze colour of their pltiiiiage. The com- 
mon bronze-winged ground-ilovc chal- 
coptera) abounds in all the AuHtrnlmn (‘olo- 
iiics, and is a plump bird, often weighing a 
tamnd, much estecinod for foible. 

Bronzlne (bronzlnx a. Resembling bronze: 
bronze-coloured. 

Bronzlat (bronzMst). n. One w'ho casts 
bronzes or lacquers metals, phuiter-tlgiircs. 
Ac , to give them the appearance of bronze 
Bronzite (bronz'itx n. A mineral, a variety 
of iiialhute, nearly allied to Izibrailor horn- 
blende or liyfierstbeiie It has a yellowish- 
brown c<»h»ur. and semi -metallic lustre 
approaching to that of bronze. It is a 
silicate of magnesia and iron 
I Bronzy (bronz’i). a Kescnibliiig bronze; 

I as, a bronzy appearance, 
i Broo, a See Hkke 

BrOO (bro). n lb*ow [8coteb ) - Nne broo, 

I no favourable opinion — An ill broo, an 
tiiifuvuiirable opinion. 

Hut tliir ridings .uid w.ippciisli.i wings, my li'dd}', 

1 Ii.tf tine i>nto of tli(*iii ,iv.i Ste It 

Brooch (brtN'Ii), n. [A form of broach (wliieb 
see); the ]ireheitt is the commoner spelling 
of the wtird ill this sense | I An <»riiameiitiil 
pin or clasi> used for fastening the dress or 
merely for display It is now worn mostly 
by women, and on tlie bivast, but formerly 
brooelH" were also worn by iiicn, nii'l on 
the cat) or bat A lai'ge I'irciilar brooch, 
generally matle of sllvei, and set wltli a 
sttme. sindi as a cairngorin, i« one of the 
almost indiH}>eiisabic oriuuiieiitH of a lligli- 
luiid costume ‘ With broehes and aiglets 
of gold upon their caps ’ liatph llobinson 

Hoiimir's <1 good htomh to wear m a iimii's li.it at 
.ill tiinrs H yoHMin 

2 In painting, a painting all of one colour 
Brooch ( broi'li ), r t 'I'o adorn with or us 

with a briHich or briMiebes | Kiire | 

Not till- iiiijM-ruMis show 
Of the fuU'fortuiii d C.i s.ir cm r -h.ili 
be l>ro<H.hed with me Shak 

Brood (brod), n | A. Sax brfnt, a brotiU ; 

Jl broed, G brut, a brood, from nujl of 
breed.] 1 Offspring; pntgeny 

rile lion roars .uid gluts las taw-iiy firtHnt 1 1 \n dsworth 
2 A hatch ; the young birds batched at once ; 
as, a broml of cbicke.ns or of ducks. - .'I 'PliHt 
winch is bred; species generated; that wiiicli ! 
is produced; sort, kind 

Havf vnii forgotten l.ihy.i’s Inirning w.»sti*s. 

Its tainted air, .nid .ill its hr-Hudx of poison? iddntui 

4. Ill mining, any heterogeiieous mixture 
aiiKUig till or copper ore, as iiiiindic, black- 
jiM'k, Ac — To sit on brooa,\ to ponder. 
Shall 

Brood Giroil), r i (From the noiin ; romp 
1> bioeden, G bratrn, t<i hutch ) 1 T<» sit 
upon eggs, as a fowl, for flic piirpimc of 
warming them amt batching cliickens , to 
sit over and cover young ones, as a hen 
over lier thickens to w'urin anti prfitect 
I them . hence, to remain steadfastly settled 

I I lion frmu thr hrst 

W.ist present, and with iiii.;hty wings outspread, 

! liovthke sat'st Araar/ir/x' on llu s.tsi aliyss .MiitnH 
j k.ivrn darkni ss Ari>«rfr«Zoer the ih-ep. .Sir // yoiiri 

2 'ro remain a long time in anxiety or stdi- 
! citoiiH thought: til have the mind dwelling 
, for a long time ufiliiteirupterlly on a subjei't- 
’ withonororer ‘ Encouraged in theinselves, 
by reading and meditation, a ilisiiosition to 
I brofst orer their wrongs ' Maeaulay 
Brood (briitl), r t 1 To sit over, etiver, anti 
cherish . us, a hen broods her cliiekens : 
hence, to nourish. 

'1 he thrifty earth that hringeth out 
And hrioHeth up her breed It ariier. 


2. To cherish with care * See how he broods 
the boy ’ Heau. tf- FI ‘ He iior heaps his 
briHided stores.' Gray 
You'll bit mid Aiviirf ymir sorrows on a throne. 

Drvden 

a. To plan or mature with core. ‘To brood 
war ' liaeon 

Brooding (brod'ing). a 1 Sitting, as a fowl 
on her eggs ; as, n briMding hen. - 2. Warm- 
ing. ‘The brooding heat’ Tennyson 
3 Pondering; tliiiiking deuidy on: tilsposed 
I to ponder or think deeply on ; us. a brood- 
I Miijr disposition -4. Settled, rooted: fixed 
: in the heart : a figurative use tlenveti fixmi 
I the Hteadfastiicss w itii wliicli a fowl sits on 
I her eggs. ‘ A bi'otidiim and umivowetl hos- 
- tility.’ Milman 

Brood-mare (brud'nuir), n \ mare kept 
for breeding 

Broody (brod'i). a. In a sfnte of sitting on 
eggs for liatcliing ; iucliiieil to sit | Itare. | 

The coiiiiiioii hiMi. all the while she is f'l.hhiy, sits 
and le.uts her Gin. kens, and uses a Mini- wiinhwc 

1.111 Rav 

Brook ( bi'uk ), n. 1 A Sax br6e, a spring, 
a briMik, from breean, to burst ftirtli ; h 
broek, a niarsli. a pool , <f. brneh, a mnrsli 
A brook is theivforc a breaking forth of 
water; comp, spring | A small natural 
stream of water, tir ii current tlowiiig from 
a spring or fountain less than a river. 

Springs make- litth' riviiU*ts, those iinitL-d ni.ike 
. 111(1 those 1 oiiiiiig tiigeiht-r make rivets, 
whii h umpi) thL-insi*lves into the sc.i, /.luJIee 

Brook (bi'uk). r t (A Sax briiean, to use. 
emplo>, or perform, to eat or chew; 1> 
gebruiken, led. brhka, Goth, bmkjan, to 
use; of cognate origin with L /rni. to 
enjoy I I To bear; to cmiiirc. to support; 
as, young men t'aiinot brook restraint. 

511.111 w(‘, wliiiioiild nut t'loek om* lord, i huk h to tin* 

wu ktfd ten? l/ai ini/iiy. 

2 t 'I’o earn; to deserve 

W hit h iMiiK* she* fitooi‘rd wdl for Ik i proporlnm 
.ind gr.K'c .IS tui the many h.ip|'\ Miv.ijiis she iii idi* 
in ln*r M.ijcstv’s servne S// 7 //iind’itn 

Brookite (brok'it), II. I After a crystullog- 
rapiier iiamcil Brooke ( .Same as ,/nrinite 
Brooklet (bruk'li't), n il>im. of brook | A 
small brook Long/efloin. 

Brook-lime (bruk'lim). n. A )>laiit (rc/o- 
niea lieeeabnngn) with blue flowers in loose 
lateral spikes, in oltl writers it is llmk- 
lynifw. 

Brook-mint tbruk'nilnt). n The water 
mint {Mentha sylrestris) 

Brook-weed (bruk'weil), n. A jdunt, water 
piiiil>criicl. the Siinndns Valera ndi 
Bl'OOky (bnik'j). a Aliouiiiliiig with brooks 
' Hcbroli'h brooky siiles ’ John Dyer 
Broom (broil I >■ n (A Sax (tro/e, L G brdm, 
broom; l> /ircie, broom, f 11 r/c, I'loscly allied 
to bramble, both liciiig, according to Mux 
Muller, from same root as .skr bhram, to 
wliirl, to lit* confused See Hit AMlil.K, HUIM | 

1 'I’bc iiopiilar iiaiiit' of various plants 'riie 
eoiiimoii )n'ooiu{CytisusSeoparins) is a legu- 
minous shrub growing nliuiidiintly on sainiy 
pastures and heaths in liritain and tliroiigli 
out Kuropc It is distiiigiiislied by having 
large, yellow, papilionact'oiis flowers, leaves 
in llirecH, ami single, and the brancbcH angu- 
lar Spanish broom is Spartivm. jnneevm, 
and bnteher's- broom is Itnsens aenleutvs 
Sci' HdTf'llKK'.s HK(Ni.M. 2 A bcHoiii oi* briisli 
with a long handle for sweeping floors: so 
called from being originally made of the 
broom-plant. A broom at the masthead of a 
vense] iiiilicatcH that she is for sab’, derived 
proliably fnim the old habit of itispliiyiiig 
boiigbs at shops and taverns 
Broom (brorn). r.f Same as Bream 
Broom-com, Broom-grass (brom'korn. 
brom'gras), n. Sorghnm rnfgaie or Giiinea- 
corn, with a jointcil stem, like a n-cd m* tlic 
Htimi of maize, rising to the height of 8 or 
10 feet ’I'lic lirunclied panicles arc made 
I into caniet-brooins and clotiies bruslie.s. 

' Broom-esrpress (brom si'jires), n .Sec llKb- 
VIDKRK 

Br00m-land(brbm']aiid),7< Land jiroduciiig 
broom Mortimer 

Broom-rape (brorn'rap), n. A parasitic plant 
of the genus Orobanebe See OieifiAM'li 

Broomstick. Broomstaffdirom'stik, brom'- 
staf), a. The stif’k or handle of a broom 
Broomy (brom'i ), a Full of broom , con 
tuiniiig broom . i»crtaiidng to or consisting 
of broom ' //rimwij/ peak ' ./ Itaillu- 
Broose. Bruse (bros), n |Scot(*b | a race 
at cdiintry weddings To ride the Urtuise, 
to run H nice on borHctmck at a wedding 
from tile «‘lmreli ti> the place where the 


ch, cAein; Ch, Sc. locA; g. j. I'oh. ( 1 , Fr ton: ng. sun/; Tii. fAen; tb. fAin; w. tcig, wh, liiAig, zb. azure. -See Key 
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weddiiiK-ftittiit wa« held, tm ah to he ftrat at 
the tfraiie or other catablea, the term l>elng 
Identical with hroMc 

Brooset Otrbz), « 1 'i'<i l>rowHe. ‘ Such like 
sort of fruit, which tlioee unimale brooz’d 
upon.’ OlUpK 

Brora-liedB (lirr/ra-lHidrO. 11 jd. In (f(>fd a 
MericK of Htrata occiirriiiK near Brora, Sutliep 
landHiiire, of the u^e of the lower oolite, 
retiiarkublc for contaiiiiiiK a iieani of ($ 00(1 
('oal lift f(‘(‘t thick, which is the thickest l»e(l 
of true coal found in tlte secondary strata 
of liritain. 

BrOBe (lirdz), n ((iacl. hridha», brose; same 
root as brew, broth, Ac ) A Scotch dihii, 
made by pouring boiliin; water, boilitiK milk, 
the liquor in which meat has been lioiled, 
or the like, on oatmeal, iiarlcy meal, orotlicr 
iiieal, and immedlubdy mixiiiK the iii^rrc- 
dieiits l»y stirrinfr. Sonietinics biittci is 
added to the meal, and when the Iu-ohc ih 
made with watei sweet milk is (O'lierally 
added The dish is denoniiiiated from the 
nature of the liouid , os, kail-brtuif, irater- 
hruMe. ber/-broHt’,Av A UudedtroHc is a some- 
what dif{(‘rent dish 

BrOBen,t BrOBteni Oiros'n). pp Burst. 

BroBlmum (bro'sl-mum). o A (;<‘nu8 of 
Artocarpaceie, one species of wliich i/t 
(Jalactotb’hdriiH) is the cow-tree of ,South 
America li Altraulnno (the bread nut 
tree), common in the woods of .lamaica, , 
produces liiitH a Inch when roasted, are used , 
as bread, and taste like ha/el -nuts The ‘ 
wood resembles niuhoKunv. and is some- 
times usimI by ealiinet'inakers The leaves 
and yoiiiiK brunches form a most useful 
fatteiiini; fodder for cuttle. The snaki' or 
leopard wood, used as veneers and forwalk- 
iiiK canes, is yielded b) a species (//. Anb- 
Irtth) from British (iiiiana 

BrOBmlttB (iii*os'nii-iih), n. A (reniis of fislies 
beloiiKiiiK to the cod family (tiadidie) tbie 
species has Iteeii found on oiir northern 
coasts, commonly culled the torsk or tusk 

Brotany (brot'a ni), n |L L. abrotanum ] 
.Hoiit hern wood 

Broth(liroth), n |A. Hax broth, leel broth; 
from root of brrw J hioiior in whi<’h flesh 
is boiled and muceratiMl, usually with cer- 
tain veKi'tables to (;ive it a better relish In I 
Heotlaiid the name is seldom appliiMl unless | 
pot barle.) forms one of the itiKrodients | 
itiiixl t'tofJi, «'ith I'odtl k<<<*pii 4 ;, ilii iiuu li iinw and 

tiu II . 

i,nrid tlict, nitli wisdiiiii, lit’st iiiiiifortcth inrii 

/ u (jTfr 

Brothel (broth'el), n frsua11> recarded ns 
another form of bordH (which see), but 
Sk(‘at shows that this isiiroluildy a mistake, 
brothrt beiiiK; orlKlnnlly a ]H‘rson lie de- 
rives brothrl, as well as a paralh'l form, 

0 K brt’thrl, a wivtch, from same nuit as 
A Sax tlbrothrn, dekCcn('rat.e, liase, viz. from 
root brut, to break, ns in K bnttir, thoiiKh 
ht' admits (hat there was early a confusiou I 
between brothel and bonlel | A houst* of 
lewdnesH, a house appropriated to the pur ' 
poses of prostitution; a luiwdy -house ; a 

St(*W. 

I'piriiriMii .Old lii'tt 

Make It iiinri likr .i l.ui-rii nr n (•fothrl 
1 lain <1 ^;i ued p.dair S/niX' 

Brothel (brotli'el) Cl To haunt brothels 
Sfthwxtei, I hi liurtiih 

Brothel-hOUBetbioth'el hous),i< a brothel 

l-rnin Its nlil ruins /"h flu’,' hfUM'x ris<', 

S« curs o( lewd Ui»i s ,iiul nl pnlhitrd in\s /*» i ifu 

Brotheller (lirothVI-ei). u tine that fn*- 
(|Ueiits brotheU Miamesters, joekies, broth- 
eUrm impure ’ Coir/u'i 

Brothelryt (liroth'cl ri). u i. A brothel 
2 Ix'Wdness; olihcenit) ‘ Ixuithsoiue /o*o(A 
elrf/ ' tip Hall 

BrotherfnruTiiVr). n. pi BrotherB(bruTir- 
t'^rz) or Brethren ( breTii'ron). | A Sax 
brbthoi ; a word witlely spread throiiich 
the Indo KurofN'iin stock ll broedn. leel 
brbthir. Ban and Sw broiler, (Joth brothar, 
(i finn/cr. Ir audttael brathaii.W /otnnf. 
Kus bi'at’. Bohem bratr, L. trater, (tr 
nhratfr, Skr. bhratr. brother, believed to 
1 h‘ ultiiuatet> from root bhar, in K to bear ] 

1 A human male luint of the same father 
and mother A male by one of the partuits 
only is eall(»(l u half-brother or brother of 
the half-bliMut. In Serip. the term brother 
is applied to a kinsman by blood more rt^- 
iitoU* than a sou of tlu^ same parents, ns in 
the ease of .1 acob and his uncle Laban ( : en 
xxix 12 The word may also be used of the 
lower animals, and is even used of plants. 

It waft then removed and pUnteii iii a remote 
pUt.r (lose to a l•m^''St^ Ic pl.<nl iXtPvm 


2. Any one closely united, os by a common in- 
terest; an associate ; one of the same rank, 
firofession, or occupation; or more gener- 
ally, a fcllow-creaturc. 

We few, we happy few, we tiand of brothers ; 

I or he. t(>-d.iy that sheds his blood with iiu . 

Shall l»e iii> toother. Shak. 

Specifically, a memlier df a religious order. 

f»ofn>; to find .\ barefoot brother out, 

(lilt ol our orilct. Shak 

3. dm* that resemble- aiiotlicr in manners 
or disposition 

li( also that Is blothful in his work is brothtr to 
him that is a jfreat waster. l*ru\. xviii. 9 

fTlif plural form brethren is not now used 
in the sciisi* of male children of the same 
parents, but only in the wider meanings of 
the won! hrothei | 

; Brother -german (bruTH'6r-j6r-mnn), n 
[ /bof/icr, and L fyrrmtf full-brother. Sec 
j (iKKMAN, sprung from the same father and 
I mother | A lirotlier by luith father and 
I niotlicr's side; a full-brother 
! Brotherhood (bruTH^er-hpd), n [Brother, 
and term. -Aood.] 1. The fact of being a 
brother. 

M V brother slew no man . his fault was thought. 

And yet Ins putnshinciit was cruel death 

Who sued to me for hliiiV . . . 

Wild s|sik(. ol brotherhood t Shak. 

2 The nuality of being brotherly. ‘And 
friendshiji shall (‘ombine, and brotherhood.' 
Shak.- 3 An association of mtm for any 
purpose, ns a soeietyof monks; a fraternity 
“riioro was a fraternity of men-at-arms, 
calhul the Inotherhood of 8t Oeorgi* ' Btr 
,/. Daoirn 4. A class of individuals of the 
same kind, profession, or occupation ‘The 
In otherhood of iMiristendom ’ Burke ‘ A 
brotherhood of venerable tn^es ’ Wordh- 
worth 

Brother-in-law (briiTH'(^r-in-lfl). n Tim 
brother of a husband or wife; also, a sister’s 
liusbtitul 

BrotherleBB (brurii't^r-les), a. Without a 
brother 

Brotherllke (bruTir6r-lik). a, Buconiing u 
brother Shak 

BrotherlineBB (bruTH'Or-li-ues). n State 
of lieliig brotherly. 

Brother-love (bruTiJ'6r-luv), w. Brotherly 
utfection Shak 

Brotherly (bruTH'(^r-ll), a Bertnining to 
brothers ; such tut is nutnnil for brotlu^rs . 
becoming brothers; kind, uffectionait*. as, 
brotherhj love 

Brotherly t (bniTirt^r-li). adr After the 
iniiimcr of a brother, kindly; aifcctionaicly. 

• 1 love thee brotherly ' Shak. 
Brother-Uterine (bruTHVr-u'tei-'in). n A 

brother by the iiiotlier’s side only 

Brouded.1 |>'r. brodr 1 Embroidered 
Chaveer. 

Brouette Od'<»-et'), n. 1 Fr ] A small two- 
w'heeled carnage 

Brougham (bro'am or bnim). n (After the 
llrst Lord Brovyhaui.'\ A one-horse elose 
earriage, either two or four wheeled, and 
adapted to eiiiTx either two or four fiersons 

Brought (brut ), pret A pp ntbrhur 

Brouken,1 c ( jSee Hiiook, t? (. | To enjoy; 
to iiiH* ’ So mote 1 hrtmken wel iniu eyeii 
twe> ’ Chancer 

BroUBBOnetia (brds-on-e^shi-u). n (After 
M Brdfoumtmf.a Freiichiiatiiralist.l Atn*nus 
oftroes.nat order Moracca* B ftapyrHera, 
or paper-111 ulben-y, is eiiltivated in China 
and .laptiii for the sake of its young shoots, 
nliich nil' made into baskets Its outer 
, bark is the ('liief )iapei -making material in 
I Chiiiu and Japan, and cloth is made from 
I the inner bark 

Brouiet (brouz) Same ns Broxcee 
I Brow (broil). « lA. Snx bra, brerxe, the 
I eyebrow; l» braaxne (only in eominmnd 
I xeenkbraaxne. the eyebroa, lit wink-brow); 

1 leel bran, the eyebrow, brd, the r>elid; 

I (i brane, anyetibraue, the eyebrow, the 
! same word is seen also in Gr ophrye, I’er. 

alnii, Skr bhrtl, the eyebrow. ] 1. The pro- 
1 miiient ridge over the eye. forming an arch 
! nlNive the orbit. 1'he skin of this areh or 
i ridge is moved by nmsi'les. whieh eontnict 
I it in 11 frown and elevate it in joy or sur- 
' prim- . hence, to knit the broxre is to frown. 

I *2 'riic arch of hair over the eye. the eye- 
brow. ‘Yeur inkj* browe. your black silk 
hair ■ Shak. 3 The forehead 

lltf.i.ls , f sweat ha\c sIimhI upon tin Ar,>w Shak. 

4 The general air of the eountenanee 

• To whom thus Satan with eoiiteiuptuous 
broir ’ Milton - 5 The edge of a steep 
place, the upper purtiou of a sloiie. ‘The 


brow of the hill.’ Luke iv. 29.-6. A fringe 
of coppice adjoining the hedge of a field.— 
7. The gallery in a coal-mine which is cut 
across the face of the coal.— 8. Naut. an 
inclined plane of planks on one or each 
side of a ship, to communicate with the 
inside; a gangway for the accommodation 
of the shipwrights in convening timber, 
&c. , on board.— Aae brow, an ill brow. See 
under Broo. 

Brow O'rou), V t I'o form a brow or elevated 
border to. [Hare. 1 

Tending my flocks hard by 1* th‘ hilly crofts. 

That brtntf this bottnin glade. Altlton. 

Brow -antler (In'ou'ant-lOr), n The first 
start that grows on a deer's head. See 
Amtlkk. 

Brow-hand 0>rou'lmnd), n 1. A baud or 
fillet worn round the brow.— 2. In saddlery, 
a band of a bridle, head-stall, or halter, 
which passes in front of the horse's fore- 
head, and has loops at its ends through 
whicli iiass the cheek-straps 
BrowbMt (brou'bct). vt To depress or 
bear down with haughty, stern looks, or 
with arrogant speech and dogmatic asser- 
tions ; or ill gcmeral to bear down by iuipu- 
(Umicc 

(Up) was not ash.imed to braufheat, from the seat 
of jiul|>iiiLnt, the unforliiiiate Kum.in Catholics wlio 
were arraigned before him fui their lives 

Maeattlav. 

Browbeater (broii'bot-^r),n One who brow- 
Ixmts; u bully. Warren. 

Brow-bound (brou'bouml), a Crowned; 
having the bead encircled, us with a diadem 
‘ Brow-bonnd with the oak ’ Shak 
A qurpii with swarthy i hecks and bolil bl.'ii k eyes 
Hrint'd/ound vit\i burning gold. Teony\0n. 

BrowlOBB (brou'les), a. Without shame. 

‘ /frouiIesN hcretick ’ L. Add mm [Hare.] 
Brown (brouii),a | A. 8ax. brdn, leel brunn, 
Dan bninn, 8w. brun, I), bmm, U bravn, 
brown ; lit of a burnt colour, from the root 
soon in Goth brmrmn.to burn, led brenna, 
to burn, brtmninn, burnt J Dusky; of a 
dark or dusky colour, inclining to redness 
‘Glu'eks brown as the oak leaves ’ Jdiny- 
felltnv To do a pereon brown, to deceive 
him; to take him in. 

Brown (broun). a 1. A dark colour inclin- 
ing to red or ytdlow. The shades are vari- 
ous, as Spanish brown, London brown, dove 
brown, tawny brown Brown results from 
a mixture of red, black, and yellow.— 2. A 
halfpenny [Hliiiig ] 

Brown (broun), v t. 1 To make brovro or 
dusky. 

A trembling twilight (>'er the welkin innu's, 

Pto 7 vu\ llif dim void .iiid darkens dt ep tlw groves 
J Hat tow 

Specifically - 2 To give u brown lustre to 
articles of iron, »s gnii-barrds, by applying 
(’('rtiiiii prc)>arutioiiH 
Brown (broun). r./ To become brown 
BrOWn-bOBB (broun'bes), n (Said to be 
jocularly foniieil in imitation of BroirndtUl, 
the old Henpoii of tin' Kngli.'di infantry.] 
A name given to the old govi'iiinieiit rt'gu- 
lution bronzed tiiiit musket formerly used 
in the British army 

Brown-bill (broun'bil), n A kind of hal- 
lu'rt formerly used b} the English foot 
soldiers See Bill. 

The bkuk. nr .is n w.is sometimrs i.’illfd, the 
Hown bill, W.IS ,1 kind of h.dlicrt, tin, (iilting nart 
honked like a wondinaii's bill, fioni tin l-.n k of mIiilIi 
prnjei led a si'ikc., .iiid miuthei finm the head 

Utose. 

Brown-blase (broun' blaz), n Tile funi(>s 
wliirli rise from the furnace llaine in reduc- 
ing ziiie when cadmium is iiresent, they are 
the oxide of eadiiiium. 

Brown-bread (brouii'bred). n l.Wlieaten 
bread made from unbolted flour, which thus 
includes the bran as well as the finer parts 
of the flour.— 2 Wheuteii or rye bread con- 
taining an admixture of Indian meal, some- 
times sweetened (I'uited States.] 
Brown-coal (brounlcol), n lignite (which 
si^y 

Brown-gull ( broun 'gul), n. The brown 
gaiiiiet or boob\ of the south seas, the Sula 
/area of naturalists 

Brown Holland (brouu' hoi-land), n. An 
unblenched linen used for various articles 
of clothing and upholstery 
Brownie ( broun' i ). ». [ From his brown or 
swarthy appearance ] In Scotland, an ima- 
ginary spirit that haunts houses, partieu- 
lai'ly farmhouses Instead of doing any in- 
jury he was believed to be ver>' useful to the 
family, particularly to the servants if they 
treated him well; for whom, while ttiey 
took tlieir necessary refreshment in sleep 


Fate, far. fat. fall. me met. h^r; pine, pin; nOte, nut. move. tOlie, tub, bull; oil, iKUind: u, Sc. almne; y. Sc. fey. 
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he was wont to do many pieces of drudgery. ; 
In appearance the brownie was said to lie i 
meagre, shaj^, and wild. 

Browning (broim'ing). n. 1. The act of 
making brown ; siteciflcally, the act or ope- 
ration of giving a brown lustre to articles 
of iron. -2. A preparation of sugar, port- ; 
wine, spices, &c , for colouring ami flavour- 
ing meat and made dishes. 

Brownlall (broun'ish), a. Somewhat brown; 
inclined to brown. ‘A browninh sediment.’ . 
Hay. 

BrownlBm (hroun'izm). n 1. The doctrines 
or religious creed of the Brownists, after- 
wards called Independents ; Congregation- 
alism. - 2 The Bruuoniaii theory. See 
Biiunonian. 

BrownlBt (broun'iat). n. A follower of 
Robert Brown, a Puritan or dissenter from 
the Chnrcli of England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury He was the head of a party of Inde- 
pendents ill church gnveriinieiit. 

I had as Hcf be a ltr(nont\t as politiri.'iii Shak. 
The wtinl Piirit.in seoiiis l(j In’ i|ii.ished. and all 
that hcrctotorc were cuiiiitcd siuharenou liunvH- 
tsts Aftlton. 

Brownness (l>rouii'iies), n The <iiiu1ity of | 
being brown I 

Brown-paper (liroun'pa-lH^r). l a (;oai*se j 
kind of wrapping paper iiiiide of iinblcaclicd ; 
materials - 2 Paper steeped in a solntioti i 
of tar to make it more tenacious and more | 
impervious to w-ater. 

Brown-rust (broun'nist). n. A disease of , 
wheal ill wliich a dry brown jiowdur, con- i 
sistiiig of the spores of T rich oba nut ruhiao \ 
vera, is substituted for the farina of tiie i 
grain i 

£rown-Bpar (brouirspar), n A iiiiiicnil ! 
consisting of a crystallized variety of dolo- 
mito. containing some rnrboiitiie of iron, i 
inclining to red or lirowii, and having the 
crystals straight Siderite and hrouiiiicriie 
are also called brown-spni 
Brown-Stout (bruuii'stoiit), n A superior 
kind of iiurler 

Brown-Study (lirouirstu-di), n A state of 
meiitul aiistractioii or meditatinn directed 
to no certain oliject; a reverie 

Mv ( fitiip.mioii .ipprn.i( In <1 .tinl st.irtli'd Intii from 
he. hi of -study ir.'iun 

Brown -ware (lirouu'wur). n \ kind of 
pottiM’y. named from its colour 
Brownwort (br<»un'\\V*rt ), 11 'riic Eiiglisli 
mime ot Scroyhiihirta irmalis, so called 
fniin the liTown colour of its stem* also 
called Vrllntr Ftywort from tile colour of its 
flower 

Brownyt (brouu'i), a Somcw'hat liiowii 
• II is browny locks ’ Shnk. 

Brow-post (brou'posl), /I In i/iWi abeam 
that goes across a luuldiiig. 

Browse (lirou/. ), rt pret. «V' Jip hrou'M-d , 
ppr butu'iiiittf I O Pr. iiroiiKcr, til uiiHfci' (l-'r 
hnnitrr), to lirowst;, from O Fr brast, brouxt, 
a sprout, a shoot, from () 11. (i broz, <i 
bross, J’rov (* bnuwt, a .slioot or sprout. 
The same rout is also in ttic Celtic; Armor 
brotiH, a sprout, brnuHta, to gra/c J 1 'I'o 
feed on: said of cuttle, deer, Ac , to jiustnrc 
on. to graze 

TIil* fields hctwi’iMi 

Art (h « > Irrsli, tift>7fsfd\>y deep-uddrr'd kmc 
7 1 miyMiu 

2 To nilible ami consiiiiie; to eat oft' said 
of eattle • The barks of trees thou brown- 
rdst ’ Shnk 

Browse (brou/). r 1 . 1 To feed on ]iastiire 
or on tlic tender braiichi's or shoots or the 
bark of si. iibs and trees, said of aiiiiiiuls, 
a.s cuttle, deer, Ai-. 

1 lie full lips, the rough tongue the ^orrn^;.^tr<J c.ir- 
til.ii>iiioijs palHtc, the hmad cnttiii,; Ini'ili of the ox. 
tin- deer, iMt liorse, .ind tin- sheep, (|ii,ilif> tins triliL 
for f>rou'siftjZ upon tin ir pasturi-. Patry 

2. To feed . said of liuman lieings 

Iherc js coM i' tin- i.tvc, w*. il o mi tli.ir 
S.'jitX- 

Browse fbrouz>, « fSee r/.| The tender 
shoots or twigs of trees and shrubs, such ns 
cuttle maj eat, green food fit for cattle, 
deer, Ac ‘ 'riu* whiles tlieir goats upon the 
hrowMn feed ' Sjtenncr 
(•reen Unix' thn. /o.o, ir be when it is vj.ithcrcii 
-md not seci .ir rtitin*rt-l // 

Sheep go.ifs, .III I oxen. .Tinl the noMcr sti-^d 
l»n t'ri'zvif (.orii .ind rtow‘r> meadow.- f.-, d 
IhyiifH 

Browse (brouz), n In miuiny, the' name 
given to a species of slug which retpiircs re- 
iiuniiiig 

Browser (bn>iiz'er). n One that browses 
Browse-wood ( tirou/ ' wwd ). n Bustles or 
twigs on winch animals feeti. fRarc ) 
Brow-siOk (tirou'sik), a Sick of the tirow- 


ague or megrims ; dejected ; hanging the 
head. 

But yet a graciou.s influence from you 
May alter nature in our tnnr-TtcJt crew. 

BrowsinB (broiiz'ing), n. A place when) 
animals may browse. ^Browmnyts for the 
doer.' Howell. 

Brow-snag (hrou'snag), n The tine which 
projects from a deer’s horn close to the 
burr. 

Browst (lu’f^ust), n. That which is tiro wed; 
as much liquor us is brewed at one time. 
[Scotch 1 

Brow-truisom ( brou tran- sum), n An 
upt>t*r transom. 

Browse (brouz). Same as Brower. 

Bruang (Im/ung). n. 'I'lie native iiiimo of tlio 
Malayan sun-bear (Helaretm malayanuK). 
It tins fine and glossy black fur, with a 
white patch on the breast, long and very 
flexible tongue, which it insinuates into 1 * 0 - 
ccsses of the nests of the wild bees, nitibiiig 
them of their honey. It is easily domesti- 
cated, very harmless, and fond of cliildreii. 

Bruoea (bros'e-a). u (After J. Bruce, the 
African traveller. ] A genus of slirulis. iint 
onlcr Simanibea*. One s}K*cics is an African 
tree. K. antulyet'nterica, the hark of which 
is bitter and astringent, and used us a 
remedy in dysentery and diarrhica. 

Bruchus (bro'kUH), n. A genus of totra- 
iiieroiis (‘oleoptemus insects or lu'etles. 
nearly allied to the weevils (tUirciiliomdie). 
the fciiiales of w'liich deposit their eggs in 
the seeds of the licaii. )»ea. and otiicr legu- 
minous plants. Theseetl becoming iiiatiiivd 



ArMfAai /»/« (n.itiiral si/i .ind ni.ignilu’d) 

is devoured li\ the larva, and the holes so 
often observed in |m*us are those miuie by 
the pei-fect insect to effect its escape 'riie 
genus IS divided into several sub-goiiera, 
coiistitetiug a ftiiiiil> named Briicliidie. 
they liave all a short. Iirond, llatteucd beak, 
and cxjioHcd ftliform aiiteniue. 

Bruclna (iu'U-Hi’iuO, a Same as /.Vne/ae 

Brucine, Bruclndiros'i II). a. ((’a-jH-ji.N-jO^.) 
A vegeto-alkaloid, discovered l»y relletier 
uikI (’avciitoii ill the bark of the Itritem 
antuJyscnteriea, and afterunrds us uccom- 
piiiiyiiig stryclinia in mix viniiicu. Its taste 
IS exceed ingl.'i bitter and acrid, and It forms 
witli Uic acids s.iits )\tiic)i are solulilc and 
gcncriilly cryslalli/ablc Its action on tin* 
animal economy is entirely aiiulogoiiH to 
that of Htr.vcliniu, but iiiiicli less powerful 

Brudte < bros'it ), a ( \ftcr I>r Brnrv, a 
>cw York iiiiiieralogist ) 1. A native lt>- 

drate of inagiif'sia. a ininernl of a wliite 
pLMiriy colour, found in tliiii foliated plates 
2 Another iiiiiiie for ChominMlite. 

Bruckle (bnik'l). a (A parallel form of 
bnrkh (wbichsccj ) Brittle, ticklish, ‘idisscs 
and gbihscH are bruckle ware ’ Scotch yro- 
rerb. (Scotch | 

Brugmansla < brug - man ’ si ■ a ), n. [ After 
J’lof. Bruy mane of Is*yileii ] A gt-niiK of 
siiriibsconiinoii in conservutoricH. nut onlcr 
.Soluiiuccie. to which belongs the idaiit 
li mnvcolenn, also called l)a*nm athoren, 
a native of Bern, with fragrunt, tubular, 
white flowers. 

BruB (iiro), n. A species of Old World 
inoiike), the Jtheme tie meet riiiutt .See 

III IKS! “ 

Bruik (lirqk). v t. [A Sax bnican. Sec 
HuooK.rf I To enjoy, to possess [Scotch 1 

Bmllzle (iiriil'yi), /( .See Bltt'l.vIK. 

Bruin ( Iiro'in ). n | 'fhe name given to the 
lieur ill the celebrattMl tale or fable of Rey- 
nard the Fox ; from the I> bruin, brown. ] 
A name given to tfie lienr. 

Bruise (iiroz), v t pret A pp. bruieed; pjir 
bruieiny (O Fr hruierr, hrvser, brieer, to 
break, to shiver, from C) O hrentan, to 
lireak, to burst (See BURST.) The t has 
disappeared ; comp in this respect browee ] 
I To injure by a blow without laceration, 
us animals or vegetables; to contuse. (Jen 
hi. 15 ‘Bruieed underneath the yoke of 
tyranny ’ Shak. - 2 To crush by beating 
or pounding ; to )M)iind; to bray, as drugs 
or articles of food .*) To make a dent or 
dint In ‘His hmuted helmet' Shak — 


Syn. To break, crush, pound, bray, com- 
niinute. contuse 

Bruise (broz), v.i. To fight with the lists; 
to box 

It fit I tine w.is considered a fine, manly, old Eng- 
lish custom 7 'h,ukfray 

Bruise (broz), n A contusion: a liurt upon 
the flesh of tuiimaU, upon plants or other 
bodies, with a blunt or heavy iiistnimciit. 
Is. i 0. 

Bruiser ^briiz't'^r), n. 1. The person or thing 
that hruiHos - 2 Acuiicnvetoolforgrinding 
the specula of telesco]>es It is made of 
brass, about J inch thick, and hammered as 
near the gauge us possible By this iiistrii- 
meiit the speculum is prepared for the hands 
of the polisher .'I j'iic name of various 
machines fur bruising grain, Ac , fur feed- 
ing cattle. -4 A boxer 

I-nr do not iiu-ii drliglit — 

We i.ill tlii-iii lilt'll oiir briit\ri \ to rxrllf. 

And urge with liriluiig gold, .md ti-cd tliviii for tin- 
hght t Kihbr 

.5 A name n)tp1ied to various plants supposed 
to be cfhciicioUH iu healing bruises, as bruise- 
wort. soap- wort, Ac, 

Bruisewort (liroz'w^rt). w A Idant, coni- 
frey, so luinied from its supposed efficacy in 
lieiiling bruises. 

Bruit (brot). »» [ Fr. bruit, noise, uproar, 

rumour, from brinir, to make a imise.J 

1 Keport, rumour, fame 

A tn-iiit r.iii from one to the other tli.it tlic king 
w.ii.sLiin Sir /' Sidney 

2 A noise; a loud sound; a din 

Scum- frt-sh bruit 

St.irticd lilt- .ill .ilic.iii J/ofld 

Bruit (brot). V t \ To announce witli noise. 

Uv tilts git'.it c l.illcr cull, ot the grnitest note 
het-iiis bruited S/oiAr. 

2 'I’o report, to noisi* abroad. 

Thou urt no It-ss th.iii faim- h.ith bi uitid Sknit 

Brulyement (iiruFyi-uient), n Same as 
Itnuyii! I Scotch | 

Brulyie, Brulzie (lu’UFyi). n |Fr hmuiller, 
to qiiarnd See Bitoli, | A brawl, broil, 
fray, or quarrel. Itunin |SeotcIi | 
Brumalre Ou'U mar), u. (I'r., from brume, 
fog, from li brumn, winter 1 'riic seniiid 
mouth ill the calendar adopted by the first 
Frciieli republic, beginning on tlic 2.'td of 
October and ending 2lHt November 
Brumal (liro'iiial). n |b brumnhn, from 
I bmmti, the sliortest day in the >ear, the 
winter solstice, lienee, winter | Belonging 
tothewinti i StcT Herbert; Sit T Hrowm- 

Ami 111 the- sk> \. I no smiiiy i.i\ 
lint /» uuni/ v.iii'ir-. griiy J one/i'bm 

Brume diioni), n |Fi brume See llltrMAI. | 
Mint, fog, NKtiours I Hare. I 
Ami Miildc-iilv lliroiigh tin drifting unie 
1 lit- hl.irr of iht horns In-giin in ring / onettlloiv 

Brummagem (bruin'a-jein), ri |('o11oi| for 
Ihi mmyuiim (birnierly liriuiiwyehnm),whoUi 
many plated articles and clu-ap trinkets are 
made J Showy but worthless ; ftctitioiiH; 
sliani (Slang or colloii ( 

Brunette (t>ro-iict'). u. [Fr , a dim. from 
hruu. brown See BlioWN | A woniuii witli 
a lirown or dark complexion 

V'iitiT f.iir wonii-n llic-n fi>ri‘ tlioiight nf this f,ts|ii<>n 
to insult ihi- olives ,ind tin- biuuftte\ l.iuiiduii: 

Bnmiace8B(liro-ni-iVse v).v pi. [in niemory 
of (Uirnclius /fnni, a traveller in tlie Levant 
I anil UiiHsia I A siiiall mitiiral ordn of txo 
gciu', nearly allied t.o the saxifrages 'I’he 
i species are small heatli like sliriilis, natives 
I chiefly of the Capfi of (rood Hope and Mada- 
gascar Several of them arc cultivated in 
i this coiiiitry 

Brunlon (lirun'yoii), »i (Fr bruynou ] A 
sort of fruit between a jdiini and a peach; 
; a iiecturine 

; Brunn’s Glands (iirun/' ginmlz), n pi la 
a nut small fiattened granular bodies in the 
iiiiicouK niciidiraiic of tJic sinidl intestine. 
BrunonlaceSB (liro-no'ni-a"se-e),n pi [After 
j Robert Brown, tlic celebrated botanist J A 
! natural order of Austndian idaiits, coiisisi- 
' ing of one genns (JtrnnoniH) and twi> species 
of moiiopetaloiis exogens 'I'liey are stem- 
IcKK lieriis, with capitate blue flowers on 
Hcapes siirroiindetl by large bracts, having 
tlic iiH)>ect of a HcalilouK 
Brunonlan (l>ni no'iii-nn), a Pertaining to 
or invented by Blown Brnntmian theory, 
the medical theory of Hr John Brown 
(1735-HH). according to whiidi diseases are 
fllvided into two classes: those resulting 
from a deficiency, and those resulting from 
an ext'esH of excitement - the one cIush tfi 
be treated with stimulants, tlie other with 


eh. eAain: 6h. 8c loiiA; s,go; j.job; fi, Fr ton; nts, ung; Tlf, t/ien; th. f/iin; w, it'ig; wb. M;nig; zh. azure. - .nee KXY. 
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flebllitailng medicineK ('ailed also Rrowtir 
turn. 

(bnin^stan), n. Brimstone. 

|Hiott:h.] 

Brunsvlgla (brunz vig'i-a). n [In lumour 
of the JJruuMwiek family. J A beautiful genus 
of amaryllidaceoiiH plants, favourite oma- 
iiieiilH of the green tiouse, bearing red or 
jiiiik flowers. 'J'hey are natives of llie ('upe 
of Good Hope, and thougli they only grow 
from 4 Iriehes to 1 foot in iieight Hfiine of 
them have very large bullm, i't:«iuiring large 
))ots to hold tiicin. 

Brunswick -black (>>ruii//wik*blak), u. 
Same as Japan-laequrr. 

BrunswlCk-green (bninz'wik-grPn). « a 
pigment formed of earlMJiiate of eoiii>er 
mixed with elialk or lime 
Brunt (iirtinl), n (From the root or stem 
<if born; eoiiip He bruuf, burnt, leel hnnu, 
a iMiniiiig, l>an bn/ndr and broow/, ardour, 
ardeiiey, burning heat .See Bin n | 1 'I’lie 

heat <»r utmost vndenee of an oiiwt. tin* 
strength i>r vioieneo of any eonbuition 
‘The brunt of a buttle* Mdtuu I Tlie 
force, of a blow, violenee, sliork of any kiinl. 

' Heavy brunt of eaiiiion Imll ’ JlmiibruM 
[Rare i :t A sudden ellort, contact, or en- 
gagement, bnisli I Rare | 

It IS iiist.intlv .iii'l irri-i i.vrr.jlily sf aitcrnl by our 
first /•/ imf with sriiiiL- ri-.tl .illiiir 111111111111011 lift 

/i Tuvtor 

Brunyt (bro'nl), n A breast-plate, acuiruss 
Brusn ( liriihli ), n |0 Fi broer, brncfir, 
tu'uMMi\ brushwood. .Mod Fr br/wsr, a bnisli, 
u biisli, from O. H (i bursta, brunta, a bristle. 
Mod. (• burntr, a brnsli, bnrntr, n bristle ] 

1 An instrument mode of bristles or other 
siiniiar material t)ound togetlier, used for 
various purposes, os for dressing tlie hair, 
removing (fust fmm clothes, laying on 
colours, whitewash, and the like, and hav- 
ing a tiilferent slniiie and name according 
to its use; ns, 11 clothos-briWi; 11 hair-brasb, 

H pninl brunh, A'-c 2 The small trees lunl 
shrubs of tt wood, or ii thicket of small 
trees '(hit t»f the thickest briot/i ‘ SjwnMrr 
H Hruncims of trees lopped off; brush 
wood, a seiist* ctiinmoii in tlic I'nitcd Htates. 

4 Tlie act of stripping oir. '(heaves) ha\e 
with one winter's brimh fell from their 
bougiis ' Shak r> A Hkiniiish, u slight en- 
counter, u shock, a collision; as, to have n 
brush with the enemy 

I, ft KO'w till '.mews till tlieii kimls be strong. 

And tfiiipl not yol tlio l'ruihe\ of tlif w.ir, ShaA 

(I ill rhrt. the luiiiinoiis uppearniioo of elec 
trie matter issuing in divei'glng rays from a 
point 7 The bushy tail of some animalh . 
UK, the brush of a f<ix, stiiiirrel, Ac. - 8 . A 
tpiick ride 

1 .ft IIS enjoy .1 H ush ,n ro^s the t oiinty, h'tfUtint; j 

Brush (brush), r t I To HWoe)> or rub with 
a briisii . as. to btush a hat 'Their blue 
coats brushed ' ShuK ' Dark wiry hair 
brushed on one shie ' hunt l.yttun 2 To 
sweep or toiieli, us with a brush ; to strike 
light i,> by passing over the surface . to puss 
lightly over; us, \o brush the aim in passing 
'lirushed with the kiss of rustling wings' 
ktiltou 

A Ihoiis.iiid iiijilit-. Iit\( /’myJiit iliiir b.itiiiy winjjs 
«Urr tlifsi ( \i .. IhMtru 

3 Fuj to rurtle. to excite 

r.ior Sil.i*. \ liiv, si'rvfil (lie slow « iirrent 

of K ot'loi’ ( OHM rs.iiii.ii I .tot 

4. To remove by brushing or by lightl> pass- 
ing over; us. to brush «itT dust ‘'rhoiigh 
from otT the boiigliHeach morn we \u ush inel- 
litiiioiistlews ‘ ililtun 'This gad d1> bcioi/i'i/ 
aside ' Teunystm 

I ihiiik lilt* very best tluin; is to .ill tlie old 
Dolts oil lilt Mogt. t 

To bnuih ifp. to furbish, to polish, to im- 
prtive; csiwcinlly, tt» lmiut»ve the apiiear- 
iinee of 

>oii h.ivf t oiiiiiiissioitrd me to iMiitf voiir shop, 
iiii.l I li.ivt- dour my botit to t>msA you hkr voiir 
iifigliboiirs Ayv 

Bruch (brush), r i. 1. To move nimbly in 
haste, to move so lightly as sciireel.v to W 
IH'rceived. us. to brush (uist a jierson 
• Itrushed through the dim meadow 7'e»»- 
ujisun 

Sn.it> hing his h,it, ho brushed off like thr wind 
itts'dimuh 

2 To move or skim ov«>r with a slight con- 
tact. or without much impression Drtfdeu, 

Brulh-bum tbrush'lH'^m). u The injiir.v 
resulting from violent friction, as sliding 
down a rope or a slope of grass or ice The 
results are ofttui identical with those of a 
burn with scalding wntei 


Bruaher O^runh'^r), n One who brushes. 

BnuhlneM (bmshl-nes). n The (juality 
of being brushy. 

B ywahtwg (liritsh'ing), o. I Used for brush- 
ing, Oh, a brushiuff machine. 2 Brisk; 
rapid, as, a brushing gallop 

Brushlte (brushat), n [After Prof. Jinish 
of Vale (.'tillegc ] A hydrated phosphate of 
lime occuiring in the guano f»f Avea Island 
and Hombrero in the Caribbean Hen ITre 

Brush-ore fbmsh'or), n An inm ore found 
in the Ffirest of Ibiaii, England. Also called 
liUtck iirush ITre 

Brush-puller ()>riish*pul*er), a A machine 
for piilfing up brushwuotl by the naits JS. 
// Kuujhi. 

Brush-turkey (hrush'ti'r-ki), n. The name 
given hy the colonists to a large gregarious 



nru&h-turkey {Ta/ej^aiia l^thami). 


rasorial bird of Anstmlia, the Talegalla 
Lathauu., family Megapodida*. about the 
si/e of u turkey, tilackisli-tirown aliove and 
silvery-gray beiow. 

Brush-wheel (bmsh'whel), n A toothless 
wheel sometimes used in light machinery to 
turn a similar wheel by means of bristles, 
or some brush-like or soft substunco, as 
cloth. buff*lcathcr.A;c..on the circumference. 
Brushwood (hrusn'witd). n. l. Hmall trees 
and shrubs growing closely; underwood, 
briisli 2. Itranebes of trtass cut off 
Brushy (brusli'i), a. Keseinbling a brush ; 
slinggy; bushy. 

Brusque, Brusk (hmsk). a |Fr btusyue, 
ir It. bruseu, briisiiue. sharp, smir. | Abrupt 
ill miuiuer, blunt; olfliaiid; rude. 

We nr( sorrv P> li» .ir fti it flu- Sluttish gentleiiiaii 
I fiitiiiil bill .1 / 1 ii\X v\( I, iniir H ottoti 

I Brusquely, Bruskly (brusk'li). adv. In a 
' brust|ue or blunt niamier. Mrs. Broumiug 
Brusqueness, Bruskness (bnisk'iies). u 
A bi usque, abrupt, or blunt iiiaTiiier. 
BrU8BelS-<»Xpet (InusVlz-kur ia-t). u. A 
carpet having a heavy linen web imdositrg 
worsted yams of different colours, which 
are raistHi in loiqis to fonii the patterns In 
till' ordinary Briissels-carpet both the pat 
tern and the gritund are left with the Iooi>k 
uncut ; in tin imperial Brussels carpet the 
lutterii is raised above the ground, and its 
oops are cut so as to form a pile, those of , 
the gi'oiind Iwiiig uncut 
Brussels-lace (brusVlz-lns). u. A kind of 
lai'i* which takes its name from being made 
at Brussels 

Bru8S6l8-8pr0UtS(brus'cl7-sproutB).n.pf. A 
variety of Brassica oieraeea. or cabbage, 
cbaracteri/ed by little clusters of leaves 
I wliicli close together and form iiiiiiiatiii'e 
j ealdioges. They ore cultivated in great 
, iiumlM'i's near Brussels, wheiiee the seed is 
I imported, as they ore said to degeuerate in 
Britain 

Brust (brust), e I To bunit; to break ‘Like 
to brust ' Burns |St‘oteli 1 
, Brusten (bms'n). p. and a Burst [Heoteh.1 
Brustlet (brusl), vi |A Hax. brastliau, to 
eraeklc, hrastl, a craekliiig, breaking, from 
Iterstan fur hrestan, to burat; Q.hrastelu, 
to eraekle ] 1 To erackle: ti> make a siiinll 
eruckliiig iioist'; also, to rustle, us a silk 
garinent. 2 To vapour, iis u bully Oi/iivr 
Brustlet (brus'l). r i To en>ct. the hair or 
bristles, as a lion: with up Ciurley 
Brustlet (hms'l). r.r [Fivq fmm bntise ] 
To bruise; to erusli. 

Break 'cm more, they are but brust/^u yet. 

/.V.i/. t-FA 

Brutt (br(»t). V.i [FT. brouter See BkowsE 1 
To browse 

Brutal (brot al). a 1 rertainlug to a bnite: 
as. brntii/ nature 'Brnfrif kind. ' Mdton. 

2 Like a briile. savage; cruel, inhuman: 


brutish; as, bnttai passions; brutal man 
uers. 

How widely doth the brutal courage of Ajax differ 
from the amiable bravery of Diomeoehl Fieldiug. 

KYN. Savage, cruel, inhuman, merciless, bar- 
barous, brutish, beastly, bestial, gross. 
Brutallsm ( brdt^al-izm ), n. Quality of a 
brute: brutality. » Jtev. 
i^tality (brb-ta]*i-ti), n. 1. The quality 
of being brutal; iiihuuuinity: savageness; 
gross cruelty: insensibility to pity or shame. 
2. A savage, sliameless, or inhuman act. 

The mere brutahties exerciseil in war by enraged 
ennquernrsare perhaps to be laid out of \icw m esti- 
mating the practical eflecth of despotism 

firougham. 

Brutalization ( brot'al-iz-a^shon ), n. Act 
of brutalizing. | Rare.] 

Brutalise (brot'al-iz), v.i. pret. A pp. brutal- 
ized; pjir. bmtalijnug. To make brutal, 
coarse, gross, or inhuman; to degrade to 
the level of a brute * Brutalize . . . his 
nature.’ Cowper. ‘Degraded and brutal- 
ized l)y a long course of oppressive inis- 
goveriiinent ' H’hately. 

So brutaltsiu/: is the effect of sulIi a rode, th.ii 
suii iile IS gfiicr.ill} .iLLuniphsheil by th.it horrible 
iiiethud of iiiflictinii. Ffottghatn 

Brutalize (brot'al-iz). o i. To heeoinc brutal, 
inhuman, or coarse and beastly. (Kare.l 

Hi‘ . . . brutahzed with them in their li.abits and 
nianneri. AddtAon. 

Brutally (brdt'ul 1i), adr In a brutal man- 
ner, cruelly; iiibumaiily; in a coarae, gross, 
or unfeeling manner. • Brutulhf repulsed 
by the attending lietors ’ Gold smith 
Brute (brbt). a. [L. bnitiis, stupid, irra- 
tional ) 1. Kenseless: unconscious ‘.Not 

walking statues of clay, not the sons of 
brute vmrlh ’ Bentley. -2 Irrational; ferine; 
as, a brtite beast. 

A cre.itiire . . not prniir 
And brute .is other ireatiircs, but endued 
\\ ith s.inctuy of reason Mt/fou 

[I rimracteristic of a brute; assoriiited with 
brutes; bnit(*-like. bestial. 'Brute violenee, 
and proud, tyrannic power. 'jlfi/foa —4 Blunt 
or ilull of sentiment ; without sensibility; 
rough; iincivili/ed; inst'iisible [Rare.] 

'1 In- brute philosopher who tn'er h.is proved 
J he joy of loving or of being loied Fefe 

Silt associated with intcilligenee or intel- 
leetiiiil effort; unintelligent 

A lie ire legitimate kiiul of lalour that, showing 
Used .igainst the unt.inied forests .ind dark brute 
I'owors of iintnre, to iont|uei n.iiure for us Larlyte 

Brute (brot), n 1. A beast; any animal 
ilestitiite of reuHoii. 

Ftutt r iii.iy !»*' considrreil as either .lerial. terres- 
trt.tl, .ii(u.itii', or .iinphibioits. Locke 

2 A brutal person ; a savage in disposition 
or iiinnnerK, u low -bred, iiiifeelitig man. ' An 
ill-natured brute of a busband ’ Ftankhu 
Brute t (brot), v t. To report See BUI’IT 
Brutelyt (brut'li), adv in a rude manner. 
Milton 

Bruteneszt (brot'ucB).n. Brutalit.v Bpenser 
BrutUlcatlon (t)rot'i-ti-ka"sh«in). u The 
act of brutifying; the act or sbite of beeoin 
iiig bnitul or morally degraded to the last 
degree 

she would ha\e saved thee, as I s.iid bi'fitre. from 
b> utifuattou y Hail tie 

Brutlfy (brot'i-fi). r t pret. A pji brutified; 

\ ppr. tu utijyiuy To make a person a lifute; 
to make senseless, stupid, or unfeeling. 

* Not quite brutihed and voni of sense.’ 
Barroir 

It has pll^scssell only lw,>se. rets for governing . . . 
to dram .iiid t» bt utity its subjci'ts Feuftutut. 

Brutish (brot'ish), a 1. rertaiiiing to or 
resembling a brute or bruit's ' Wandering 
gods disguised in brutish forms ’ Milton.— 

I 2 Insensible, iineultiired; uniefliied, igiior- 
iiiit ; stupid. ' Brutes and brutish men arc 
I eommonly more utile to bear pain than 
others.' A’ Grew 

Thf\ werr not so bruttxk that they could be igno- 
j rani to >..dl upon the ii.iiiH- of (iorl Hooker. 

; 2. 1 iifeeliiig; savage; ferocious, brutal.— 

I 4 Gross: eamal, bestial ‘ It is the frmfuA 
i love of this world that is blind ’ Baxter,— 
I Syn Insensible, stupid, unfeeling, savage, 
< cruel, bnital, barbarous, inhuman, fero- 
j cions, gross, carnal, sensual, bestial. 
BrutlShly (brot'ish-li). adr In a brutish 
manner; i^^ossly; iiTationally ; stupidly; 
suvagc'ly. South. 

Brutishnsss O'rbt’ish-nes), tt. The tiualities 
of a liriite; stupidity, insensibility, brutal- 
ity; savageness. ‘ Not true valour, but bruf- 
x^ness ' Bp Sprat 

Brutism (Imifizm). n. Brutislmess; bru- 
tality. [Rare.] 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m£. met. hdr; pine, pin; ii6t«. not. move, tiibe, tub. bull; oil. pound; u. .Sc abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Bruttlllgt (brutt'iug), n. [Fr. brouter, to 
browBM Browsing. | 

Hornbeam preserves itself best from the hruttm^i 
of the deer. Livlyn. 

BrutlU (brtt'tUB), n. A mode of dressing Uie 
hair, in which the hair is bruslied Imck from 
the forehead, and tlie whole head is covered 
with curls. 

He wore his hair with the curls arranged in a 
Brutus k la George the Fourth. Alayhrw 

Biyie (bril), n In mining, traces of a lode 
found in loose matter at or near the surface. { 
l^OlOglCal (bri ddoj'ik-al). a. Relating to 
bryology; relating to mosses; as, ilie brifo- 
logical flora. Nature, i 

Biyology (bri-oro-ji), n. [Gr. bryon, moss, 
and logog, discourse. ] The science of mosses, 
their structure, affinities, classifleation, iV^c. : 
BryOBla (lu^-b'ui-a), n. Bryony, a genus of | 
p&its, nat order Cuciirbitacen' The H \ 
dioica is the wild bryony of our hedges, the ' 
root of which was fonnerly much employed 
in rural pharmacy as a purgative, but is now 
disusctl. On account of the powerful acriil, 
emetic, and purgative properties of the root 
the Fi'encb cull it /mi ref du diafife, or devil's 
turni}) See Bkyony | 

Bryo nina (bri'6-nin), n A bitter and some- ! 
wnat poisonous principle extracted from I 
the root of Bryonia nthn and Bryonia dioica. > 
It forms a brown or yellowish-white mass, | 
having a taste at first sweetish, then acrnl ' 
and very bitter Tt is a compound of car- I 
bon. hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Bryony (bri'o-ni). n [L bryonia, Gr hry- 1 
o/iMiTbryoiiy. from ftrj/o, to swell, to sprout, ! 
from the quick gn/wth of the stems. ] White 
jalap; the popular name of a genus of plants 
of several siiecies The root of the rough 
or white bryony is a strong irritating <*atli- 
artic Black bryony is tlie popular name 
of a genus of plants'called Tanius. Spoiled 
also Briony. 

Bryosoa (bri-d-7.(Va), n pi |Gr f/r/ioa, moss, 
and zoon, animal ] A iiauie formerly given 
to tlie Polyxoa, from their reseinlilunce to 
mosses Set> Polyxoa 
Bryosoan (liri o ziVan), a. In zool. relating 
to tile Bryoxoa. 

BryOZOan (bri-d-zo'an), n One of the 
Bryoxoa. 

BryOZOUm (hri-o-xd'um), n One of tlic 
Bryoxoa Dana 

Biynm (bri'um). «. [From (Jr to swell, 
to sprout. I A large genus of acrocarpous 
mosses, cliaracteri/ed liy tlie (‘apsides hav- 
ing a double row of teeth. There are niiuiy 
species, natives of Britain 
Biyze,t n 'I’he broe/.e or gadfly. Spcnucr 
BuanBUah, Buansu (bo-aii'So'a. tni-an-so'), 
n The native name of the Cnon{Chrym'nii) 
prnncpvug, or wild dog of Nepuul aiul Nor- 
thern India, hiipjiosed by some to be the 
original type of tlu* dog-triiie It is of a 
reildisb (adoiir, pale undenieath. with linshy, 
pendulous tail, and in sixe interniediate 
liotweeii the wolf and jackal, Imt with very 
strong liiidis. It is capable of iieiiig tamed. 
Buat, Bouet (bo'at, fio'ct), n I Gael huitc, 
u fire-brand | A hand buit-ern iSeoteh | 
Bub (liub^, n [Fcrhaiis from bubble, from 
its trothing or biibiding | 1 A substitute 
for yeast, prepared liy mixing meal or flour 
with a little yeast in a «iuantity of warm 
wort and water - 1 Strong drink of any 
kind; li(|Uor. especially malt liquor ‘ Loves 
cheap port and double bnh ’ Prior. (Cant | 
Bub (iuib). V t [.Vbbrev. from bubble | To 
throw ' ut in bublil(>8. Mir fin Mayn 
Bub (ioib). n (See BluuY J A woman's 
iireast [vulgar ] 

Buballs, Bubal^ ( liu'lia-lis, bu'ba-Ie). n 
The AntUitpe bnbalnt^. a bovine iintebqje, of 
the size of the largest stag, common over 
Northern Africa, marked iiy fiossessing 
lyrate horns suddenly curved at nearly a 
right angle, along ox-like head and muzzle, 
and a tuft of hair over the tear-pit. Its 
colour is yellowish-brown 
Bubalus 0*fl'ba-lus), u The name of the 
genus to which the buffalo belongs 
Bubble (liub'l), n. [Ban boble, Sw buhbla, 
I) bobbei, a bubble ‘ 'The form of the word 
is clearly a diminutive, and it is to la* re- 
garded as tlie diminutive of Idob, a fmbble; 
it is obvious that the form blubble would 
give way to bobble.' Hkeat.\ 1 A small 
vesicle of water or other fluid iiiflaUMl with 
air ; a blob of air in a fluid *2. Anything 
that wants firmness or solidity, a vain pro- 
ject; that which is more specious than real; 
a false show ; a trifle * lionour but an 
empty buobU ' Dniden ‘ The bubble repu- 


tation.' Shak.—S. A delusive or fraudulent 
scheme of speculation; an empty or dis- 
honest project to raise money on imaginaiy ‘ 
grounds ; a cheat ; a fraud ; as, the South 
Sea bubble. 

This may nut at first sieht npiH^ar h l.ir|>c siiiii to 
those who reiiieuiber the of .mil of 1K45. 

Maiautisy 

4.t A person deceived by an empty project; 
a dupe. 'He has lieeii my bubbU these > 
twenty years ' Arbuthnot - r>. The glass 
spirit-tulie of a level.— H. One of the small 
hollow beads of glass formerly used for 
testing the strength of sjiirits, by the rate 
at winch they rise after lieing plunged in 
tlicm. 

Bubble (bubT), v.i nret. A pp bubbled; ppr. 
bubbling. [Ban. 6of/lr, to biiblile. B. Indthelen. 
See the noun.) 1 To rise in bubbles, as 
liquors when boiling or agitated ; to stuid 
up bubbles. —2. To run with a gui'gling noise; 
to gurgle; as, a bubbling stream /V/jim' 

‘ Yon swolTn brook that bubbles fast ' Ten- 
nyiton - To utter a bubbling or gui-gling ' 
cry TennyHon. [Rare.l 
Bubble (btib'l), v.t 1. To cause to bubble. 

I'd buhilt up the water through a rccil AVa/i 

2 To cheat; to deceive or impose on 
' Babbled out of their goods and money ' 
Strrne \ 

The griMi Locke, who was scltloiii oiitwittcil by 
false siiuiids, w,is t crtatiily bubbled here Stet ne i 

Bubbler (bnhIiNr). n. 1. One who cheats j 
Pape - 2 I rnited States 1 A fish found in 
the waters of the Ohio river: so called from 
the iicciiliar noise it makes. Bartlett > 

Bubblll^ (bubiing), p ond a. Emitting or I 
exhibiting bubbles; giving out a sound such 
as is caused by bubbles ; gurgling ' The ' 
bubbling cry of some strong swimmer in his . 
agony ' Byron. ' 

Bubbly (biib'ii), a. Full of hubbies. ‘ Bub- , 
blu Hpiniic ' Sagh. 

BuDby (inib'l), n [('‘omp. G hubbi, teat; 

L G bubi, a woman's iircast ) A woman's 
III east. (Low.J 

Why iloii'l you go .iiid siuk ihc /'i, by* ,tt buthnot ' 

Bubby (iiiib'i), n. [Also bub. from (L hub, 
babe, boy | A little boy |Aniericuu ! , 

Bubo (iuVbo), pi Buboes (blTlii'iz), /). [Gr. : 
boabbn, the groin, a swelling in the groin ] ' 
111 med a tumour or abscess, with iiiflum- 
iiitttiii.i. rising ill certain glandular parts of 
tin* bo(ly, as in the groin or nrnipit. 

Bubo (bu'lM>), n [L, an owl ] A genus of j 
owls, stqmrated by (hivier. and (‘liaracteri/ed ' 
by poMHi^Hsiiig u small eonehn or car aper- 1 
tuie,and afa- 1 

cial disk, less 
ncrfcct than 
in tile sub 
genus Hyr- 
iiiuin. Two 
tufts or fell 
tliered honis 
of consider 
able size 
adorn the 
licud.iuid the 
legs are fea- 
thered down 
to tlic toCh 
To tins gcniiH belong the great owl or eaglc- 
ow'l (B inazimng), the largest of the noc- 
turnal liirds. and the Virginian horned owl 
{B cirginianug) 

Bubonic (itfi-boii'ik), a Belonging tr» or of ' 
tin* nature of bubo ; markftd by the appear- 
aiii’e of liiilKies; os, the bubonic plague. 
Bubonocele (bu-bon'o-sclk n. [Gr hovbOn, 
tlie groin, and kele, a tumour. | Heriiia in- 
gunialis, or inguinal rupture; a tumour in 
tlie groin, formed by a rupture. , 

Bubble, ( n A rt'd piinpl(‘ . a word found 
onl> 111 the following passage, where it is < 
]iut into the mouth of a Welshman 

Ills f.iK' IS .ill bubitblei, suitl wlu-iks. .iiid knobs, 
.111(1 iLiiiics of lire .\Aa 4 !. 

Bubulin (bu'bu-llu). n. [Gr bouH, an ox ] 
The name of a pci iiliar sulwtaiiee existing 
in the dung of horned and other bioists, 
wliicb is copiously nrecipitated by metallie 
salts, tincture of galls, and alum, and there- 
fore active in the application of eow-duiig 
to calico-printing 

Bucan, Buccan ( buk'an). n. { Fr bouean, 
said to be onginally a (.'arib word See 
BrcANEEK.} A kind of gridiron fi/r smok- 
ing meat; a place, where meat is smoked 
Bucan, Buccan (buk'an), v t To cut into 
long pieces, salt, and smoke on a biieari. as 
lieef: amialeof preserving meat said tiihavc 
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lieen practised by the Caribs and others in 
the West Indies. ‘Dressed in the smoke, 
wliich in their language they call hnueaned.' 
llackluyt 

Buoaneer, Buccaneer (buk-a-nerO. n. [Fr 
boucanier, a pirate, from boucaner, to smoke 
meat, from bouean, a place for smoking 
meat (See lU’CAN ) The name was first 
given to the F'rcncli settlers in Hnytl or 
Hispaniola, whose business W'as to hunt wild 
cattle and hwiiie and smoke tlieir flesh. 1 A 
pirate; a seii-roldicr; a term moreesiHvially 
apidied to the piriiti(‘al adventurei-s, English 
and French, w'lio combined to make depre- 
dations on Die Spaniards in America in 
the soventeontli and eigliieentb centuries 
‘Wretebed and dissoluti' like lui island 
inhabited by bvecaneeiv.' Bp Berkeley 
Spelled also Biiennier 

Bucaneerr Buccaneer (buk-a-ner'). r i 'To 
act the jiari of a pirate or sea-robbt'r i^nart 
Bee 

BuCCaOmk'ka), n. |L1 In aiwt Die hollow 
part of the cheek which stands out in the 
act of blowing; the clieek itsidf. 

Buccal (buk'nl), a |L hueea, the clieek] 
Pertaining to Die (‘bcek : as, th(‘ buecal 
glands. Diesninll glands of Die iiiouDi, under 
the cheek, which secrcti* a viscous fluid 
which mixes wiDi the saliva Bueeal artery, 
a braiicli of Die internal maxillary artery. 
BufMiellationt (biik-sel-liVshoii), u (L bue- 
eella, dim. of hueea, a inoiiDiftil j The aid 
of braakiiig into largt* pieces Harrig. 
Bucdnal 0»tk'Biii-al), a [L hvecina, a 
crooked burn or triinipet.] 1 Mliaiicd like 
a tnimpct. — 2 Sounding like a horn or 
tram pet 

Buccinator (biik'siii-a-U^r). n I L., a trum- 
peter, from bueeina, a trumpet, from bucca, 
the part of Die (‘lieck wliicli stands out when 
blowing I III a nat. the tnimpeter's muscle, 
a flat Diiii muscle forming the wall of the 
cli(‘ek. assisting in niastieatioii, ami also in 
blowing wind instruments; lienee its name 
BucdnldSB (buk-sin'i-df;), n pi. A family of 
siplion-iiioiiDicd cariiivoroiis univalve mol- 
luscs. of Die class of gustcropods, with Die 
shell notclK‘d in front, or with Di(‘ eiuial 
aliruptly refl(‘cted It includes the whelk, 
aiigcr-snell, ivory-sli(‘II. purpura, tun, liarp- 
shflL olive See Hrcci.NliM 
Buednum (bnk'siii-uni), f/ il<| 'I'hc train- 
pctiTH shell, a genus of univalve shells, 
bitiiil.v Biiccinidie, sliiipisl in some degree 
like II b(»rn or idher wiiid-iiiHtriiineiit The 
common wiiclk (Baeeinum nndatnin) is a 
familiar species 

BUCCO (biik'ki'O. H. A genus of birds, the 
typical genus of ilic family lUicconidic 
Bucconlds (biik-kon'i-d(‘). a pt. 'I'bc bur- 
bets, a faniily of si’iinsorial birds separaied 
from the Picidie or woiid)icckcrH 'The genus 
Hiicco is the type See Bakiikt 
Buccula (liuk'u la), n [L, dim. of hueea. 
tlic check or piiHcd out tiioiiDi J In a nat 
the fleshy part under tlie cliin 
Bucentaur (bn-sen'tiM'), u |Gt boug, an 
ox, anil kenttturog, a centaur | I A mytlio- 
logiciil moiist(‘r, iialf mail and lialf ox 
2 'I'bc slate barge of Venice, in wiiicli Die 
doge and senate went to wed the Adriatic 
Buceroz (iursfT-oS), n See Bl'CKIioTlPiK 
and Horn HILL 

BucerOtldSB (lai-se-rot'i-dii). /I pi. (Gr tarn- 
krrm, born.al like an ox, and eidog, reseni- 
liliuice 1 'I'he lioriibills, a family of iiiscsso- 
rial birds remarkable for u large booked bill 
Huriiiotiiitcd at Die tiosc by an extruonllriary 
horny proiiilteranee nearly us large as the 
l/euk See liollNHlLL 

Buchanite (luif'h'uii-lt), n One of an extra- 
ordinary sect of fanaticH which sprang up 
in 178 :l ill Die Relief (N/ngregation. Irvine, 
Ayrsliirc, uiidci the Icadcrsliiit of a Mrs 
(more (ximmonly known as Lucky) liiiclian 
She declared herself to be the woman of 
Rev. xii., and Mr White, the elergymaii of 
Die coiigregatiuii to wbicli she belonged, her 
‘man ciiibr,' and taiiglil her followers they 
would 1 m; translated to heaven witboiit tast- 
ing of death 'I'lic sect was always small, 
and is now extinct 

Buchu, Buclni (inik'q). A South African 
tree (Ihogma erenata), whose leaves are 
diuretic and anodyne, and have been fouud 
useful in (‘ases of chronic Irritation of the 
kidneys and bladder 

BuckOaik). n (Derived by Skeal from the 
Celtic: li and Gai;! tmae, cow diiiig used 
in bleaching, blcachiiig liipior, lye. W hu, 
bine, Gael bo, a cow. See Die verb ] 1 Lye 
ill wliicli cloDies are soaked in llu' operation 
of bleacliing; the liquor in which clothes 

w. iirig, wh, toAig, zh. azure - See Kkt 
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•re wairiied.— 2. t The cloth or clothei eoaked 
or waiihed in lye. 

Of Idle, not alfic to travel with her furred fMck.ihe 
Wdiihe\ here at home SMat. 

BnCk (bilk), V t fPorhapfi directly from LG. 
bueken, hukrn, 1>bii tfuge, Hw bjfka, G 
bauehni, bevehen, O.Fr. ouer. Hkeat derives 
these words ultimutely from the (Celtic. 
Hee the noun 1 1. To soak or steep In 
lye, a process in bleaching; t<» wash or steep 
in lyc or suds. -2 To break up and pulver- 
ixe, as ores 

Buck (bilk), n fA Max. bueca, bue, a lie- 
goat, a hiiek; a widely spread word; I) bak, 
Jeel. hokkr, bokki, a lie-goat; l>un buk, a 
buck, a he-goat, a ram ; G bock, a he-goat, 
a imek; W. bwck, a imek, Ir hoc, a he-goat 
(}riinm ronsiders the word as of 'reiitonic 
origin, and the fhdtie forms burrowed.] 
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1. Tile iiiah* of the failow-deor. of the goat, 
the rahhit and iiare: often used speeifieally 
of the male of the fallow-deer ; a roe hiiek. 

itin-k ojf the Jimt head, in hec a roe-hiiek 
in tile fifth year Nceat buck, a roe- buck in 
its sixth year or tdder 2 A fop. hlocHl. 
dand.\ 

Hr iidtl lirilhiiiit uiiilrrwaisl(.nats, any our of whiLli 
woiilil lidif s«-t u|i .1 iiio(k*r.itc 7 hill Art ay 

If Tli«‘ mark of a eiickold 

HuiA I I wish I ctuilil wavli inv''<*ll of tlir f'luA’f 
\haA" 

Buck (link ). II f To eopuhite ns Inieks and 
titles ' III file hurkinif time * Mortnurr 
Buck (link), /I Tile liody tif a waggon Hal- 
liwelt I i'nivlneial, I 

BttCk'baiket ( Inik'lias-ket). n. | See Krt'k. 
lye I \ liaskef in whitdi eiothes are carried 
to the w asii 

Tliry ir»iivtvri| li»r into ,t /<inA hii\ket, rstiiiiK <1 
liir III a all Itiiil shirts, iiiiil sine kings, .mil grrasy 
napkins SA.?.<- 

Buck-bean (iink'lien), n 'I'lie niai*sli-ti’cfoil 
iToperly ealleil lioii-bi'no (wliieli see) 
Buck-board (Inik'hord), u A mile, four- ^ 
wlieeleti veliiele eonsisting of a iioarti rest- 
ilig direetl) on the axles of the fore aiitl I 
hinil wheels, tir in front on a liidstcr above 
tile axle I 

Buoker (ImKVr). u In uiinituj, one wlio i 
bucks or iMiiiseH ore j 

Bucket (iink'id), o lA Sax fo/r, a Imeket, 
a flagon, a pitcher, a itii dim term ndtied ; 
Or from n r’l bukrt. a tnli, a pail. I 1. A i 
vessel for ilniHing up water, us from a ; 
well; a lifting pail or vessel niatle of wond, ' 
leather, metal, or otlier material, for hold- 
ing water or otlier liiiiiids 2 One of the ' 
euvities on the eircuniferenee of a water- ■ 
wheel, inti» whieh tlie water is dellveretl to i 
move the wiieel 11 Tlie seoop of u drt'dg- | 
ing machine, or of a grain-elevator 4 Tlie 
float of a paildle-W'lieei b 'i'iie piston of a 
lifling-piinip 

Bucket ( iink'ei ), r.i Tn move fast [Slang j 

Hr spr.Miv; into the s.iilillr smiling. Iin.uisr the 
\isit W.IS iiier, nnii emArfoi iMik .it .1 h.nnl g illnp 
_ . /Ui Arm 

Bucket-enginetiiuk'et en'Jin), n Amnctdne 
consisting of a series of hin kels attuelieil 
to unetiiilessehnin w liicli ntnsover spi oekel- 
wlieels, ftir the purpose of iitilixiiig a stream 
of wat«M' whieh has a eoiisitlerAhle fall ami 
is hut of moderate t|UHuUty 
Bucketful ( Itiik'et-ful), n As luiieh as a 
hileket will Indd 

BuCket-Uft (inik'et-lift), ii In mncA a set 
tif Iron pl|ies attached tti a lifting-ptmip, as 
of a mine 

Bucket-rod (litik'ot-roil), n in nuteh one 
of tlie Woollen roils to which the piston of a 
lifting-pump is attached 
Bucket-valve (Imk'et-valv), H A roiiiiil 
valve emploted in ilie airpiinipof a steam 
engine 

Bucket-Wheel (l»uk'et whel), u An aneient 
form of water-raising machinery, eonsisting 
of a wheel over whieli passes a n»|H* having 
buckets whieh dip into the well and dis- 
charge nt the surface. 


Bttdk-eye (ImkT), n. l. An American name 
' for the different species of horse-chestnut I 
(ASscnlus) native to the I'nlted States.-- j 

2. An inhabitant of Ohio, in allusion to the | 
quantity of buck-eye trees in that state, 
which is often called the liuek-eyr State. 

Buck-oyed (Imk'id), a A horse-dealers 
epithet for horses which have had or 
speckled eyes . . , , 

Buck-bound (litik'hound). n. A kind of 
hound, resembling a small stag-hound, for 
hunting bucks 

Budde (hiik'j). n [Perhaps from L. bwcina, 
haecinum, a truniiiet, alsi> a kinti of spiral 
shell ; comp O Fr brnttmei, ‘ a great 
jirnwii’ ((iotgrave).] [Scotch ) 1 A general 
name in SiMitlaiid for univalve marine shells, 
iiiit more [lartii'nlarly applied to the /'’msms 
antbimiM 2 A [lerverse refractory person; 
a mischievous mutlcap beeviVft or deWn 
hoekie, (a) a particular species of that kind 
tif Hindis calleii buckles (6) Same us Buckie, 

2 //'«/.(/ 

Bucklng-lron (huk'ing-i-fim), n Tii mining, 
a tool for burking or pulverizing ore. I 

Bucklng-kler (Inikdiig-ker). n A largo cir- 
cular iMiiler or icier used in bleaching 
Bucking-plate (i>uk'itig-plat). n. \n mining, j 
an iron plate on whicli the ores are placed 
in the Tirocess of bucking ' 

Bucklng-Btool (buk'iug-stiil), n. A washing 
hhifk. 

Bucklflb (huk'ish), a Pertaining to a buck 
or gay young fellow; foppish 
Buc^shness (Imk'isii-ncs), n Foppishness; 
the (|iiulity or eonditioii of n buck 
BucklBm (hukMzni). n The ciuality of a 
buck, foppery 

I viiiH onir a delightful auctioneer — iny present 
trade is bucktstn Morton, 

i Bucklandla (Inik-lanMi-a). n A magniflceiit 
evergreen tree of India (the llimalnyas) ami 
I Sumatra, nat. onler lluinamcliilcir. tlie 
I trunk of whiidi stiinotimes nieusiires 21 feet 
i in circumference f> feet from tlie ground, 

, ami grows to the height of 40 feet withuut 
' sentling out any hrnntdit's. 

Buckle (Inik'l). n |Fr fooodc. hiiekic, from 
li h theeentral partof thcbui‘k1er 

the buss, dim of 1, hneea, a cheek.) 1. An 
instninient, iismitly made of some kinti of 
metal, anti eonsisting of a lingorrini with 
a tdiape anti toiigm*, iiseil for fastening liar- 
ness, ladts, or parts of tiress togetlier -2 A 
eurl, or a stale of being eurletl or erispeti, 

' as hair ‘ hidB hts wig he in burklr for a 
1 whole half year ’ ,\ihhHon ‘Earloeksin 
I tight hurklea on eaeh sitlo of a lantern fnee.’ 
trmng ;i A eontortiMl expression t>f the 
fare VhnrrhUl To turn the buckle 0 / the 
belt behind, tti prepare to join in close fight | 
Buckle (huk'l). r t pivt A pp buekled, ppr 1 
burkhugl TofasteiiwlthabuckleorhuekleH 
2 'I'o [irepare for action of any k'lid. a nie- 
ta)dior taken from hiKkling uii armour pre- 
>ioiis to engaging in battle; hciicc, to set 
vigorouHl> to work at anything: with the re- 
flexive pronoun ’The Saracen . him 
buekled to the fleld ’ S/teiufei 

Horcupun Cartwnght /ttiiisr'/ t«» thr rm- 

ployiiit'ul huilrf 

3. To join in battle ‘The foot were 
buckled with them 111 fitnil ' Sir J Hay- 
ward. 4 To eunllne or limit 

A span buckles in hts sum of age Shak 

& Ttt curl, ns a wdg Johnson (i To join 
together, to unite in marriage (Seoti-h.) 
‘I»r U . who burkles heggai*s for a tester 
niul a tiram i>f tiCiieva ’ Sir M’. Seott 
Buckle (ituk'l), c I I Tt) Ih'iuI; to how' 

W ln'se (tier «c.kkcuetl joints, like streiigthicss 
lunges, 

fin. ki'e under life SJiak 

'2 t To curl ; to shrivel up * .UelttMl and 
buekled with the heat of the Are like pareh- 
ment.' Pepys 3 I'ti yield assent, to agree; 
with to - lut. ! can’t buekle to that, 1 don’t 
understand it | Slang ] 4 To beiul to; to 
apply with vigour; ti> engage with zeal ‘ Go, 
buekle to th«* law,’ Ifrttden 6. To enter 
niHiii some IniHmr or contest, to struggle; 
to eoiiteiid 

The bishop is »s as able and ready to bHck.r 
the Lord rroicLtot ns he with hint. J.iUimer 

To buekle tu. tti close in ; to enihraee or 
seize the htulj. os in a scuffle: a popular use 
ill America 

Buckle-beggar (hukT-iM*g-gt>r). n. A i>er- 
Hoii who iH'iTurins the eereiiiony of marriage 
in a clamlestiiie ainl iiTegiihir manner. Sir 
H’ Seott 

Buckled (Imk'id). pp l Fasteiietl with u 
buckle 2. Ill her a term applied to lielts. 
hands, etdlarh, Ac . Imrue with hiiekles 


Budkler (buk'lAr), n. [O. Fr. hooter, Fr. 
boudier, a protuberance, a boss on the ahield. 
See BUCKLK.] 1. A kind of shield, a piece 
of defensive anuour anciently used in war, 
and worn on the left ann. Bucklers varied 
considerably in size, form, and materials in 
different ages and nations. In early times 
they were of wicker-work, or of wood 
covered with leatlier. and ornamented with 
metal plates, and during the middle ages 
they were made entirely of metal. Many 
of them were ehusetl and ornamented in 
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enihossed work in a liiglily artistic man- 
ner —2 Xaut. (a) one of two pieces of wood 
fitted together to stop tlie hawse-holes to 
prevent the ship taking in mueli water in a 
heavy sea. (h) 'I'lic lower lialf of a divided 
port lid or shutter. -3. The anterior seg- 
ment of the earupiice or shell in trilohites. 
Buckler (hnk'IOr), v t. 'J'o be a buckler or 
shield to; to support; to defend ‘Fear 
not, sweet w'eiich, . I’ll buckler thee 
against a million ’ Shak (Rare ] 
Buckler-bead, Buckler-beaded (imklftr- 
bed, huk'h^r-hed-ed), a Having a head like 
a Imckler. 

Buckler-mustard (huk'h^r-nins-t^rd), n. 
Hiseiitella, n geiiiih of Htiiall iiiiiiual or per- 
ennial hispid plants, with siiiall bright-yel- 
low flowers It has sonu' veseinhluiiee to 
the iniistaril plant, and owes its name to 
that fact and to tin* peculiar form of the 
seed-vessels when bursting 
Buckler-tbom (huk'U‘r-thorn). n. Christ’s- 
thorn . so called he(*ans(‘ the seed-vessels 
art! shaped like a liuekler 
Buckmast (hiik'niust), n [Buck, for beech, 
iiuil mntit; rump buckwheat,] The mast or 
fruit of tlie heeeh-tn‘e Johnson 
Buckra (Imk'ru), n |1n the language of the 
j t'alahar (*oast, a p(»werfiil and superior su- 
I )iernatural being, n demon | A white iiiun; 

‘ a term applied to wliite men by the blacks 
of tlie Alrii'an eoast. the West indies, and 
the Southern States of America 
Buckra (huk'ra), a [.Set* previous art] 
Wliite, as, buckra yam, whitt* yam. I Ne- 
groes’ Knglish I 

Buckram (imk'rani), n jO. F bokeram ,1rom 
O Fr houetiran, tmjuerun ( Fr. bougan), 
M n (r bvekerum, huckeran, L L hotfuer- 
annus, Ac ; origin doubtful ) 1 A coarse 
linen elotli. stiffened with glue, iiseii in gar 
nieutb to keep them in the form intendetl, 
and for wrupjters to cover rhttlis and other 
nierehandise. 2 pi. Wild garlic 
Buckram (hnk'rum), a. Made of huek- 
riiiii, or rosenihling huekram, honee, stiff; 
I precise; formal ' Buckram Kcrihr ' Beau. 

' a- FI.; Brooke I’seil us a general term of 
I contempt. 'Ah, thou say, thou serge, nay, 
thou buckram lord ’ Shak 
’ Buckram (huk'ram), r t To stmigthen with 
! tniekram. or in the manner of huekram; tu 
I make stitf Cowper. 

, BuCkBbiBb. BuckBbelBb (buk'shesh). Same 
I as Bakshish 

Bucksbom (huks'hom). n In hot (a) 
hiiekshoni-pluntain. (b) LiMia coronopi- 
/olia, a native of the (’ape of G»>od Hope 

. Bucksbom -plantain ( huks'hom -plan 
tail), n A p\imt (Piantago Coronopus, trom 
the supposed resemhianec of its furcate 
leaves to a bmiiehing horn). It is a com- 
mon plant, growing in sandy and gravelly 
ground, chiefly near the sea. 

BuCk-Sbot (link 'shot), n A particularly 
large kind of sliot used for killing deer 
. Buckskin (huk'skin),H l The skin of a buck. 

2 A kind of soft leather of a yellowish or 
' grayish cohtur. made originally by treating 
deer-skins In a iwruliar way, but now usually 
prepared from sheep-skins In its prepara- 
tion a great tleal of mauipulatioii is required, 
and the softness which is its chief charac- 
teristic is firotiiieed by using either oil or 
brains in dressing it — S. pi. Breeches made 
of buckskin 


FAte. far, fat, full; me. met. her; pine, pin. ndte. not. move; tOhe, tub. bull; oil, iiound;. u. 8c. abtine; y. 8c. fey. 
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A very stout, puffy nuui in bucksiiHs and Hessian I 
boots. Thackeray, j 

4. A person clothed in buckskin: a term ap- I 
plied to the American troops during the re- | 
volutionary war. 

BuOkAln (buk'skin), a. 1. Made of the skin i 
of a buck.— 2. A term applied to a s})ecic8of ' 
leather prepared in a particular way See ' 
the noun. 

Budk-Btall Qmk'stitl), n. A toil or net to 
take doer. H'. liroton. 

Budktliorn (bukHhorn), n The popular 
name of a genus of plants, KhAiiiims. See 
ilHKHJiVfi. -Sea-fniclcthorn, the popular 
name of Hippophcut rhamnoUlen See Hli*- 
}>OPHAK. 

Budk-tOOth Oiuk'toth), n. Any tooth that 
juts out from the rest. 

His jaw wan underhung, and when he laughed twn 
white hirk teeth protruded theiuseU cs. .iiid glistened 
sav.'igcly in spite of the grin. Thatkeray. 

Bucktt, n Sec Bnciiii. 

Buck-wagon (Imk' wag-on), n. Same as 
Bwk-hmrd 

Budk-waJlhing (bukVnsh-ing). n (Kroni 
lye.] The act of washing linen, drc. 

Shak. 

Buckwheat 0>*ii('whet), n [Front Sc and 
iNortheni K. buck, Iteech, and K wheat i 1) 
boek-weit, G buchweizen (D. hnek, (» buche, 
a beech) : comp, buekmast. It receives its 
name from the resemblance of its triangular ' 
seeds to lieech-niita.] The name commonly j 
given to a plant, the Fagnpynim eHculrntHin , | 
or Polygonum Fagopyiram, nnt. order Poly- j 
gonacete, and also to its seeds It is a native ' 
Ilf I'entral Asia, but is naturalized both in | 
Europe and the I'nited States, and also 
grown to a small extent in this country 1 1 
is cultivated chiefly as ftiod for horses, cattle, 
and poultry, but on the Continent and in 
the United States is much used for hnmun 
food It grows on the poorest soils, and is 
much less nutritious than wheat, ('ailed 
also Brank. 

Bucolic, Bucolical (bu-koFik, bn-koPik-ul), 
a [L bucoliem, from Gr. boukoUkm, per- 
taining to cattle, pastoral, from boum, an ox | 
Pastoral; relating to country atfairs and to a 
shepherd's life and occupation. * Bucolic 
song.’ T WartoH. 

Bucolic (bu-kol'ik). n 1 A pastoral poem, 
represciitiug rural affairs, and the life, man- 
ners, and occupation of shepherds; as, the 
hucolicH of Theocritus and Virgil 


The hrst iiioih ru Lalili tituo/n-x are th(*s«« uf J’e | 
trarih 7 ll’iirtofi 

2 A writer of pastorals, fllare ) 

Spenser IS erioiicoiidy r.iiikeil iis our c.irhest 1 ' 

hsh 7 ITit}/ou I 

Bucrauium (bu-knVni-uin), n pi Bucra- ; 

n|i>, (bu-kra'iii-u). |(rr bouti, an o.x, and 
/rranton.a skull 1 A sculptured onianientrc- : 
prestMitingan ox-skull adorned with wreaths 
or other oriianieiits, whi<-h xvas employed to 
decorate the fricye of the entablature in the 
Ionic and Chirintiiiaii orders of arclii lecture 
Bud (bud), n [Allied t(> li. hot, a bud; o Kr 
hotter, io bud; Fr bov ton, a hud: E button.\ 

1. A small protuberance on the stem or 
branches of a plant, composed of u solid 
conical base supporting a number of rudi 
nientary leaves or flowers In the lea^-bud 
the conical base rc])rcsents the future stern 
with its internodes yet undevelopeil, ami 
the rudimentary leaves are all either the 
future leaves (as in so-called naked budtt), or 
some of the outer ones are inodilled, form- 
ing protective scales which fall oil when the 
bud Is c.vi)anded. 2 A prutnineiict* on or 
in certai.. animals of low organization, us 
polyps, wlilcli iMscomes developed into an 
independent being, which may or may not 
remain permanently attached to the parent 
organism. 

Bud (bud), V i. pret. & pp budded; ppr 
budding 1 To put forth or produce buds 
Job xiv 9—2 To be in the condition of u 
bud; to sprout; to begin to grow or to issue 
from a stock in the manner of a bud, as a 
horn ~ s. Fig. to be in an early stage of 
development. 

Bud (bud), v.t To insert the hud of a plant 
under the bark of another ti’ee. tor the pur- 
pose of raising u}ion any stock a species of 
fruit or flower different from that of the 
stock; as, to hud a garden-rose on a brier- 
stock; or, to bud a brier-stock with a gar- 
den-rose. See BrnPlNO, n. 

Buddha (bbd'da), n. [Sfcr buddha, wise, 
from buddh, to know J Tlie Wise or the 
Kiilightcned: the sacred name of the founder 
of Buddhism, who appears to have lived in 
the sixth century b c. Ills religion formed 


a system opposed to the prevailing Brah- 
manism. See Buddhism. 



lUKUlh.i. from a Burmese Bronze. 


Buddhism (bod'izm). n. The religious sys- 
tem founded by Buddha, one of the most 
prominent doctrines of which is that nir- 
vdna, or an alisolutc release from existence, 
is the chief good According to it pain is 
inscjiarable from existence, and conse- 
((Uently pain can cease only throngli nlr- 
vilna; and in order to attain nirvAnu our 
desires and passions must be suppressed, 
the must extreme self-renunciation prac- 
tised. and we must, ns far as possible, 
forget our own iK^rsoiiality. From Buddh- 
ism involving a pnitest against castt^ dis- 
tinctions it was eagerly adopteil by the 
Basyus or non-Aryan inhabitants of Ilindii- 
stun. It xxas pure, moral, and humane in 
its origin, but it came siibseqiumtly to be 
mixed u]i with idolatrous worship of its 
founder and other deities AHhough now 
long banished from Ifindustan by the per- 
secutions of the Brahiiiatis. Biiddhisni pre- 
vails III (Vyloii. .lava. Cochin -('lima, Kir- 
niah, Tibet, Mongolia, Tartary, China, and 
.lapaii, and its adherents are said to com- 
pns(' about n third of the human race 

Buddhist (bod'ist), n A worshipper of 
Hiiddiia; one who adheres to the system of 
Bnddliisiii 

Buddhist, Buddhistic (laaFist. bod-ist'ik). 
a. Keluting Hi Buddha or to Buddhism 
BuddbtHt architecture, the rddcKt and only 
true native style of Indian ecclesiastical 
architecture, the earliest Bpeeiiiiens dating 
to 2fi(> Ji The objects of Buddhist art 
may be classed into tlvo groups - (rr).stam- 
iilias or lats, bearing iiihcriptioiis on their 
shafts, with einbleins or aninials on their 
capitals, (b) Stupas or topes, a great mini 
her of which were built in the form of large 
towel’s, some in the, form of liciiiispheres, 
others partly cylindrical and fiirnislied with 
either a flat circle or jKiinted terminals like 
a dome at the top These topes are sup- 
posed to have lieen erected at first to com- 
nicinoratc some event, or to shriw that the 
place was sacred ; but afterwards they were 
eni]iloyed to contain relics of the ibiddha 
or of some noted saint Wiien* then; are 
relics the tope is called a dngetm, or relic- 
shrine (c) Rails, consisting of tdiiborately 
sculptured pillai-s. found surrounding topes, 
sacred trees, temples, pilhir^ and other ob- 
jects (d) Chaityas. churches or assembly 
halls, vast chambers cut out of the living 
rock, and corresponding in almost every 
respect with the churches of the ('hristlan 
religion Their plans, the position of tlie 
altar or n-bc casket, the aisles, the apw, and 
other jieculiarities, are the same in botli 
(e)VihuraH, or monasteries, also ex(*avatcd 
from the solid rock, supfairted by pillars of 
the natural rock left in their places, and 
surrounded by a numlatr of small sleeping- 
places or cells One leading characteristic 
of the Buddhist style is a variety of arch, 
formed by each layer of stones overlapping 
that liclow it till the two sides approach 
so closely that the aiierture at the top can 
lie covered by a single stone or architrave 
Buddhist architecture prevails also in ('ey- i 
Ion. Thibet, Java, and generally wherever } 
this faith still maintains its existence 
Budding (bud'iiig), a 1 IToducing buds ; , 
as. a budding tree —2. Being in the condi- 
tion of a bud . Jtg being in an early stage of , 


growth ; Iralng at the entrance of a period 
of life, a career, Ac. ; as, a budding orator. 
‘ Voung tmdding virgin. ' Shak. 

Budding (bud'iug), ti. 1. The putting forth 
or producing of buds or gems. Speeiflcally, 
in zmd. a name applied to the asexual pro- 
cess of reproduction, whereby new aninials 
are produced by a process analogous to that 
of budding in plants. See Gkmnation.- 
2. In hin't, a mode of grafting in which a 
leaf -bud is umlmI as a graft instead of a young 
shoot. 'I’ho bud thus introduced anasto- 
moses with the stock, forms a stem, and 
becomes in all respects simi- 
lar to the lurent whence it 
was derived, retaining all its 
special iieciiliarities Roses, 
plums, peaches, nectarines, 
cherries, and many other kinds 
of fruit are propagated in this 

Buc^^g-knlfe (bud'ing-nif), 
n, A knife used by gardeners 
in the openition of budding, 
the handle of which, usually 
made of bone nr ivory, tapers 
to an edge, which enables it 
to be used in separating the 
bark from the wood of the 
stock anti inserting the binl. 

BuddingneBS (binFing-nos), n 
•State or butidiiig. 

Buddie ( binrn, n. [Comp (}. 
buttcln, to shake J In mining, 
a bu-ge si]iia«'e fraiiii* of boards used in wash- 
ing nu‘talliferouH ore 

Buddie (bmri). V t. t>r i. I n mining, to wasli 
tire; tt» si'parate the metalliferous tires from 
earthy matters by means of an iiitdined 
hutch called a biitldlc, over which water 
flows. 

Bude>burner (bniFbf>rn-cr), n [I'Toni Bade 
in ('ornwall, the residt-nce ttf Mr. Gurney, 
th(‘ invcntt>r ] An arrangement ctinsistiiig 
of two, thrive, or nmru concentric nrgand 
inirners. each inntT tine rising a little aliove 
the oiitt‘r, by which a very ptiwt^rful light is 
prtaiiiced 

Bude«Uglit (binrilt), n |See BlM»K'r{ri<NKR.1 
An e.\eet>ilingly brilliant light, prtaliiceil by 
tlin>cting a current of ox.vgen gas into the 
Interior tif tin* flame tif an argand lam]> tir 
giis-burnt‘r 

Budge (bnj). V i I Fr bouger, tt) stir t»r wag, 
to intivt-, frtiio buUicare, a hypothetical 
frci| from b. bullire, to btiil, whence also 
It bnlicare, to biibbh^ I To move off; to 
stir, lt> wa< , to flinch , to flee 

1 will iiitt hudt;e fur ii’.ui’s |)k‘.isiir<- Shak, 



niiililiiiK 


Budget (Inij), n (Krom budge, to inovu.J 
Ill'll, joi-umi Soufh 

Budge (Ini j). a I I'Vom ( ) l''i' bouge,], bulga, 
a leatlier bag or sack, tin* batin being from 
a (lallic woni seen in Ir luul Gael balg, 
bnlg, a bag. See BKI.I.itWS, IlKI.I.Y | 1 t A 
le.itliern bag 2 bamb-hkiii with the wool 
dressed outwards, formerly used as an or- 
mimentnl bordei for Hcholustic haluts. 

:t Same as Budge barrel. 

Budget (Inij), u 1 Trimmed or adoi-ned 
with Imdge See tlie noun ' Budge gowns ’ 
Milton 2 Selndiistie, pedantie ; iiust(*re; 
surly; stitf, formal • ftm/f/c doctors ' Jfif- 
ton 


Till- Mtli-iiiii lilt si(;iuftcaiit nuil /•mtee: 

A f«iiil with .iiiii>iii,'st fouls .1 Jiiilac < (ne/>er 


Budge baebelom, a i-ompaiiy of poor old 
men elothed in long gowns lined with lamb's 
wool, who formerly aceompaiiied the l,ord- 
inuyor of bomloii at his imiiiguration 
Bu(lge-barrel (buj'lair-el), u a small barrel 
with only one head, on the other end a 
pieee of leather is iiaih'd, wliieh is drawn 
together upon strings It is used for earrv- 
big jiowder w’ith a giin oi mortar. 
BudgeneSSt (hiij'iies)./! Sterimess; severity. 

‘ A great Belloiia tor budifeneioi.’ StauihurM 
Budger (biijVr), It ( bie who moves or stirs 
from his place 

I.ct die lirsl budj^et tlir tlic nihcr’s slave Shak. 


Budgero,Budgerow(hnj'u r6),u. a cabined 
pHHHuge-boat of the (laiigeH and Hoogly. 
W. II Bussell. 

Budget (biij'et). II [G E boget, bauget, 
bou'get : Fr bougette, dim of bouge See 
BunoK, n I 1 A bag. a little sack, with its 
contents Shak lienee 2 A stock or store; 
os, a budget of news 

ft w.is ii.itiirr- in firif. tlmt broiif'ht off the c.'tl, when 
the fox's whole budget n\ inventions f.iilrd him 

Str K /'/xtratifff 

?3 Theanmial flnanciHl Htnteriieiit which tiie 
ehaiieellor of the exchequer innkes in tlie 


ch, cAain; dh, Sc locA; g. pn; j.job; fi, Fr ton; ng, Bing: Til, then: th, thia: w, wig; wh. ic-Aig; zh, azure - See Kky 
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House of Ck>ininon8 in a cfunmittec of ways 
and means. Iti inakitiK this statement tne 
minister fdves a view of tlie general flnaiicial 
policy of the guvenuiieiit, anil at tlie same 
time preseiits an estimate of tlie prohahic 
income and ex|ieiiditurc for the following 
twelve months, and a statement of what 
taxes it is intemied to reduce or aimlish, or 
what now ones it may i>e necessary to im- 
iMise To ojien the tnulffet, to lay iieforc the 
legislative liody the hnancial estimates and 
plans of the executive government. 

Budgy t (hiij'i). a. Consisting of fur 
Budlet (imd'let), n (Dim from hud.] A 
little biiil snringing from a iiarent laid 
Budmaah (mid'inash), u. [Hind) A seoun- 
drel; a lilackguard; during the time of tlie , 
Indian mutiny, a rebel i 

Buir (buf), II I Ald»rev of huffnln, <1 K ' 
hufile, Fr. Imffie, a ifiitfalo | 1 A sort of | 

leather prepared fnan the skin of the iniffalo 
dressed with oil, like slinnitny. It is used j 
forniakingbando)ierh.l»eltH,poiielieH, gloves, I 
and other articles 'Die skins of oxen, elks. ' 
and other aninials dressed in like manner | 
are also called /o//f ‘ A suit of /m/.' Shak ! 

2. A military coat made of I lUff -skin or similar > 
leather Shak :) Theeolonrof )aifT,iil)glit ‘ 
yellow, hence, a name applied, in the plural, 
to the third regiment of the line in the Hri- , 
tish army, from ilie eoloiir of their facings 
The 7Htli is called the Ross-shire liujfitt for 
tile same leaHoii 4 In inci/ the liuffy coat 
r» A buff stick ; a iintf-wheel. d The bare 
skin ; as, to strip to the huff jColliM} ) 
t II lir III hud I** e(|iiiv.tlMit to hrint* ti.ikrd // 

Buff (l>uf), ff 1 Made of buff leather ‘A 
foiyr waistcoat ' (JotdKuiith 2. t)f the colour 
of liiiir leather 

Buirt (buf),e.f |o Vy buffer, huje I'.UiHtrikc, 
htiffe, a blow I To strike ‘ A shock to have 
huffed out the lilofid ‘ It Joumui, 

Buffi (buf). n. |(l Kr hu/e, hufie, a lilow’ Sim* 
the verli 1 A iilow ; a stroke . a buffet 
SjieuMer. To etnnd huff', to endure iilows 
without flinching; to confront without fear 
Another oilgin is suggested for the phrase, 
vix to stand stripped to the /ni/f or skin like 
iHixers 

Ami for thi gooil olil < .lusr xfiuni huff 

'(tiilllM llliill) ,1 lllttl'l Lit k ■oitltuli iilu/lhhH 

BuflUo (linf'fii lo), u. I From Mp hu/afo. 
Kr, huffle. 1, hutuihm, hu/alim, from <lr 
himhalm, from hnua, an ox | 1 A ruminant 
inainmal. family Iktvidie, the best known 
sneeics of m liich is the Itutmlue Ituffetun or 
itiw ituhaluM. larger than the ox and with 
stouter liinlis, originally fixun India, luit 
now found in most of the warmer countries 
of the Kastern Coiitineiit. It is less docile 
than the common ox. and isfoiul of marshy 
places and rivers It is, lion evet, used in 
tlllfige, ilraught, ami carriage in India, 
Italy, A'c The female gives much more 
milk than the con, and from the milk the 
uhee or claritted luitter of India is made 
The ('ape liiitTalo (Hiduilue Ctiffer) is distiii- 


BuilUo-lMnrry (huffald-be ri). n. 1. The 
fruit of the Shepherdia arpentea, a shrub 
or small tree which grows on the I'pper 
Missouri 2. The tree itself 
BttflIiUlO-lSlllpB (buf'fa-16-chii>8). n pi The 
dry dung oi the bison, used for fuel on the 
jiniiries of North America [ rutted fftates. 1 
BuAlo-dOVer (buf'fa-16-kl6-v£r), n. 
Trifftdium penneylmnieum, an American ' 
species of short clover which covers the 
vast prairies on which bisons feed. 
BuJflUO-grasi (buf fa-lo^as), n A species 
of short grass (Senteria tlaetyloideft) which 
grows on tlie prairies of North America, 
where bisons feed 

BuinEllO*nut (l»uffa-16-nut). n 1 The fruit 
of the PynUurui ole\fera - 2. The plant 
itself Als<i called Oil-nut 
BuflklO-rolie (buffa-lb-rdb), n. The skin 
of the bison of .North America (incorrectly 
calleil buffalo), prepared with the hair on. 
whether used for covering the person or 
not 

Buff- coat (buf'koi), n A clotss military 
outer garment, with short sleeves, and laced 
tightly over the chest, made of liuftalo-skin 
or other thick and elastic material, much 
worn by soldiers in the seventeenth century 
as a defensive covering 
Buffel. Buffel>duok(buf'l. biif'i -diik). n. 

I K buMe, a buffalo, and duek ■ so eallod 
from the largeness ot the head | CUtnyula 
alheola, a bird with a short blue bill and a 
head whose apparent size isgreatly iniTeased 
by the fulness of its feathers, h»untl in wiiiUtr 
in the rivers of North and Mouth Carolina 
(‘ailed also liu^-head and Spirit -dunk 
Buffer (buff^,r), n [In first sense evidently 
from buff, to strike: in other senses not so 
clear, i I Any apparatus for deadening tlie 
concussion lH‘twfM*n a moving body and the 
one on which it strikes More specifically, 
lui apparatus attached to railway •eaiTiages 


Bnfllllt (buf iini n A sort of coarse cIoUl. 
gowns. MoMtinger. 

Bnlniiff-avparatuB (burflng<ap-pa-r&'tus). 
n. See Bupper 

Buflillg-Ukxfk (buf'flng-bluk), n. See 
Bufpkk-heap 

Buffing -spring ( buf ' f)ng>spring), n. One 
of the springs connect^ with a railway- 
buffer. 


« cut at Buffer. 


with a railway- 


Buff- Jerkin (buf'j^r-kln), n. Originally 
a leathern waistcoat ; afterwards one made 
of cloth of a buff colour and worn by ser- 
geants and catchpoles. 

Bullie f (burl), n [Fr.] The buffalo 

Buffiet (buf'l). v.i [ ITobably a fonn of 
bafflK ] To be puzzled; to lie at a loss. 
Swm 

Buffie-kead t (buH-hed), n jComp huffel, 
huffel-duek \ One who has a large or stupitl. 
head. 

What makes you stare so, htiffte-head * 

7 rnm oj I'lautu \ , i(ig4 

Buffie-headedt ( buf' l • bed - ed ), a . Having 
a large head like a buffalo ; dull ; stupid ; 
foolish Uayton 

Buffo (boffo), ri [It 1 The t'ornic actor in 
an opera: a comic singer 

BuffOnt (buf font), n [From Kr hauffer, to- 
puff out.] A projecting covering of gauze- 




Part Ilf I luler 1 r.tm o' .t U.iiiw.(v-r.irri.igp, shnwine 
bulhiitr s|iruii;s (<» ti) .ii t«*«l on .it tlir mils h> roils 
from till lnifliu^-l>lo« ks / ! 

to prevent injury fituu violent eoiitaet 'I’lie ^ 
buffer shown alatve t'oiisihts of jtowerful 
springs and framing attaebed to carriages - 
and wagons to deaden the luiff or eoiiciis 
sioii iMtiweeii them when they etuiie intt» etd- 
lisititi. i'lilUnl almo Huff uij-ufijHirahut 2A' 
foolish fellow: a fellow; n term expressue , 
of extreme faiidliarity, ami generally having 
a flavour of eoiitt>mpt [Slang or eolloq | 

,'{.1 A ]M*rHon who killed sound horses in order ' 
to sell their hides - 4 t A person who took ' 
pay swear false oaUis 
Buffer-head (imf'ftT-hed). n. A block 
for receiving the eonriissioii, fixed at the 
end of the rods eoniieetetl with the buffing , 
a]ipumtus of it railway-carriage Called also 
Ituffufj-bbH'k 

Buffett I ilif'fet), n. buffet, u »u\v-]nmn\, 

a ciip-laaird. ) 1. A eiip-lNiurd, side-board, oi 
closet, toholdehiiia, crystal, plate, and other 
like urtieles 2 The simee set apart for 
refreslimeiits in piildie plnees - -ll That part 
of the (*Hbiiiet-work of an organ which in- 
closes the pipes - 4 . A kind of fiuitstool 
jOtimdete or proviiieiid 1 
Buffet (buf'fet), H [O Fr buffet, bu/et, a 
slap, a blow, dim fixun buffe, bt^fr, a bbtw 
See Hukk, r f I a blow witii the fist; u 1 m»x, 
a cuff, a slap, hence, hard usage of any 
kind suggestive of blows, violent force or 
resistance * Fortune’s fru/cf* ' Shak ‘Ti* 
brave the buffrU of the Ray of Biscay ’ 
Burke 

Buffet (buffet), e t ppr buffeting: pix*t & 
)»p buffeted. 1 To strike with the htiiid «ir 
fist . to Imix . to lR*at Mat xxvi «7 - 2 To 
iK'iit iiiixintention; to eoiiteml against, os. to 
the billows Shak o TiMleadeu the 
sound «)f (bells) for a funeral peal by muffling 
the tongue or clap|H*r 

Bulfbt (buffet), r I To exendse or play at 
boxing . to eoiiteud with tlie arms . to make 
one's way by buffeting • Strove to buffet to 
land ' Tennyinm, 

If 1 mi)!ht hufftt for im kne I i oiiM l>r\ on 

like- .1 Initi lirt SftiMJt 

Bullbter (buffet-^r). n One who buffets ; 
a Imxer 



1 , lltM.lol ImlM.. H..lf.il..(A-«A»/«, ffuffr/us) V K*\ »* . 

-. llr.i.| OI I .M>< liuiloio ifiuha.ui < ,,ffr,) l‘P buffeted. 1 Jo strike with the htiiid «ir 

fist . to Imix . to lR*at Mat xxvi «7 - 2 'i’o 
giiisbed by the size of its horns, whleli an* '**‘*‘* i«c«»nteiitlon; to eoiitemi against, os. to 
black ami united at their bas(*s. forming a /'«/f>Mlie billows Shak TiMleaden the 

f iX'Ht bony idate on tlie fnmt of the head smindoffliells) for a funeral peal by muffling 
t attains liie size of an ordiimrv ox The buigue or clap|H*r 

hide In exceedingly tough, and it valuable Buffet (buffet), r i To exen'ise or play at 
leather is preimietf from it. lint the flesh is boxing. t4i contend with the arms, to make 

not very highly esteemed The name is ‘'Ik*'* way by buffeting ‘ Strove to buffet to 

als«t applied to wiUi oxen in general, ami ’ Tennyeon. 

iNirticlIlarly to the iiison of North America B * Ar^/Zr^for im kne I louM l.r\ on 

Mee Bison. 2. A buffalo-r.»lH* [which st*e) » inn. !•« v».,> 

8 A fresh water fish resembling tlie siieket Bulffiter (huffet-^r). »i One who buffets ; 
Bartlett (I nited States 1 a lM»\er 

Kite. far. fat. fall. me. met, In'r; pine, pin; ndU*. not. iiu»\e. tul»e, tub, bpll; 


or linen for a lady’s tireast, which stuck out 
from lieiieath the chin likt* the breast of a 
]>igeoii, much worn about IT.M). 

Buffoon (buf-fon'), n. [Fi tnniffon, Sp 
bu/ou, from It buffoiw, from hvff'are, to jest 
or sport, from buffa, a trick, a piece of sport 1 
A man who iiiukes a practice of amusing 
others by low tiieks, odd gestures and pos- 
tures. jokes, and other vulgar pleasantries; 
u ilroll, a inerry-andix'w ; u clown; a jester. 

‘ The seiirril talk of buffoonn, pleasants, and 
jesters’ Holland. 'Ituffooun that have a 
talent of miniiekiiig the speech and beha\- 
loiir of t»ther iiersoiis ’ Tatter 
Buffoon (liuf-ioii'). r I 'I'o act the paid of a 
buftooii Dryden (Rare j 
Buffoon (buf-fon') r t I'o make ridiculous 
‘ Religion desjiised . buffooned, exposed 

IIS ridiculous ’ Ulaneille [Kaiv | 

Buffoon (buf-fon'). a. ('barneteristie of a 
buffoon. 'Bi/^oeripusturesaiid untie dances ' 
JUehnoth 'Neither buffoon nor eontcinp- 
tiblc ’ Lamb. ‘ Bn/iam stories ’ Macaiday' 
Buffoonery (Imf-fon'er-i), n. ‘Ibe arts and 
priieliees of a buffoon; low jests, rhliculous 
pranks; vulgar tricks and postures. 

\i> iiiiTit was srrure. im jktsoh free 
l-rnm its licrntii>iis huffs o$tet^ Oidhant. 

BuffOOniSh (inif-foii'ish), u Like a buffoon, 
eoiisistiiig 111 low jests or ge.stim's Blair. 
BuffOOnlsm (buf-fon 'izm). n The practices 
of a buffoon 

BuffOOnly (buf-fbu'li), a (Nmsisting of low 
vulgar tricks, or of low. ridiculous jesting. 

' Apish tricks and buffotaily discourse. ‘ Dr. 
J GiHHlmau. (Ran* 1 

Buff-lti(flc (biif'stik), n A piece of stick 
covered with leather, velvet, velveteen. *c., 
and charged with emery or other powder, 
used in polishing 

Buff-tip (biif'tip). n. 1 Tlie popular name 
of Tuiurra bucephala, an insi*ssorial bird of 
the family Dieranurida*. having a buff patch 
at the tip of each w'iiig --2 A name given to 
a kind t»f moth for a similar n'ason. 
Buff-Wheel (buf ’whel). n. See GlazER, 2. 
Bufly ( biif'i ), a Buff-eoloiired ; pertaining 
tt» buff on ibe blood - Buffy coat, the buff- 

oil. pound; ii, 8c abune; y, 8c tey. 
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coloured fibrin on the surface of the crassa- 
mentum or clot of blood drawn from a 
during the existence of violent inflannnation. 
pregnancy, and particularly manifested in 


Bulb (bh'fd), n. iL.] A genus of tailless 
batrachians comprehending the true toads, 
with rounded muzzle and no teeth. Two 
species are found in Britain. See Toad 
Bttfonida ( bu>fon'i-de ), n. pi [L. 
bti/oniM, a toad, and Ur eidta, resemblance.] 
A family of anoumus or taille8.s liairacliians, 
comprehending the toads, and distinguished 
from the frogs (Banidie) by a thick clumsy 
body, wiu'ty skin, and legs generally short, 
and witii imperfectly webbed toes, by tlie 
absence of teeth on the jaws, and liy a 
cushioned set of secreting glands liehind 
each car. 

Bnfonite (InVfon-it), n. I From bvfo, 
btifonut, a toad | Toadstono; a fossil con- 
sisting of the i>etritied teeth of t)ic S])hu;ro- 
dus, I'ycuodiiK, and other inesnzoic ganoid 
fishes, formerly much esteemed for its ima- 
ginary virtues and worn in rings It was 
thought to have existed in the head of a 
toad. 

Bug (bug), n. [ W. bwg, a hobgoblin, a scare- 
crow; probably connected with Q. bogge, 
bojjrfc, a scarecrow, and with Sc. httgle, K lutgeg 
In meanings 2 and a the original sense was 
prnlialdy that of a nasty terrifying insect.] 
1 f A hobgoblin; a spectre; anytliiiig terrify- 
ing; a biigtiear ‘Fear laiys with bug^’ 
Slink. • Tlie bug which you would fright me 
with' Shak ‘The biir/ we fear.’ Milton 
*2 'I’he name formerly applied loosely to in- 
sects of various kinds, and still, w'itli certain 
distinctive additions, of wide application, us 
n\Ay-btig, the lady-/o/,7. tiie huid>&io/K ((fc<i- 
corisn)), tlie water-&a//« (llydrocorisie), Ac 
In tlie ('tiited States the name is generally 
used whore buetle would be used in Eng- 
land 

Yet let me flap thii hue with t»ihh'<l wings; 

'I'liis |i.iiiito(l ihiUi of dirt, which stinks .ind stings 
I'off 

3 'riie Ciniex leetulariuH, otherwise ktuiwu 
ns the htitise-bug or bod-img, or any niein- 
ber of this genus or of tlie family Uiinicidui. 
It is about inch long, wingless, of a 
roundish, depressed body, dirty rust oolnnr, 
and emits an offensive smell wIkmi ttinched. 
The female lays her eggs in suinmer in the 
crevices of bedsteads, furniture, and walls 
of rooms. Its larva* arc small, white, and 
semi-traiispari'iit 11iey attain full size in 
eleven weeks The inoutli <»f the Img has 
a three-jointed iirolioscis, which forms a 
sheath for a sucker. 

Bugaboo (Img'a-bo), n ti*'roni bug, and boof 
boh!] A bugitear; a vain terrtir, sonictliing 
to frighten u child 

Bugbane (bug'lian). n. Same us Jiugxvort. 
Buabear (bug'lmr), n. [ Lit a bug or liob- 
gohliii in the shape of a bear.) .Smuething 
that causes terror . fretiueiitly sonictliing 
that causes needless fright or terror. 

A bu^ffar t.ikc- him ' Shal 

Invnsinn w.-is tin* bui^httir with wlm h the (unrt 
Irit'd to frighten thi* nation Mataitiay 

Bugbear (Img'hnr), a. Occasioning cimselcss 
fright; us. such bugbear tlioiiglits. LocAr< . 
Bugbear (bug'har). r.t. To ubiriii with ima- 
ginary or idle fears. Abp. King. 
Bugg^OW (itug'a-lu), n. Same us Baggala. 
Stocipteler. 

Bunerow-boat (buj'e-ro-hut). n. Same as 
Bvagern, 

Bun^ .88 (Itiig'i lies), n 'I'hc state of iieiiig 
intMted with bugs 

Buggy (inig'i), a Aiiountling with bugs. 
Buggy (bug'i). n [ Perhaps an Indian term 
oi^ually. ) A name given to several species 
of carriages or gigs; as, (a) in Kiigluiid. a 
light one-horse two-wheeled vehicle without 
a hooti ‘See if my buggy is at the d<ior ’ 
Thackeray, (h) In the rnited Stutew, a liglit 
oue-horse four-wheeled vehicle, with or 
without a hood or tt>p. (r) In India, a gig 
Vr'ith a large heard to screen those w'ho travel 
in it from the sun's rays 
Buggy-boat (img'i-hbt), n A boat made so 
Ho to he capable of having wheels attached 
to it. and being thus converted iut4i a land 
Vehicle. 

Buggy-cultivator (Img-l-kiirti-vat-er), n A 
cultivator with wheels and a seat on which 
the person attending it may ride. H II 
Knight. 

BlU^-plOUgh (Img'i-plou). n A plonvh 
witn a seat on which the plotighnian may 
ride, and usually having several ploughs in 
the same frame K. II Knight 


Buglardt (bu'jkrdX n. lit bugiardo. ] A 
liar. Jip Haeket fRare.] 

Bugla Same as Baggala. 

Bugle (bh'gi). H. [An abiireviatiuii of Intgle- 
hom, mat is biitfalo-horii. from O. K. bugle, a 
buffalo, from L buciUm, a young bulliK’k ) 

1 A hunting horn —2. A military musical 
brass wind-mstriiinent, now generally fiir- 
nislied with keys so as to be capable of pro- 
ducing all tlie notes of tlie scale. 

Buglet (bu'gl), M. tL. btietUu*, a young bui- 
lt^. a steer, dim. of bw, an ox.] A sort of 
wild ox. a buffalo. 

Thesf .irc the beastes which ye sli.iH e-it of- oxen, 
shepe. .iiitl yootes. Iicrt. roo, Atvl bujfl/f (in tlie Aii- 
thorizeii Version. Hild ox), wj-lilt* &i 

Jitb/r, I5S*. ihJMl 5- 

Bugle (Itu'gl). n. [L.L buguluH, a female 
ornaiiient, from root seen In A. Sax. bilgan, 
tti Ik'ihI, li bugel, a lient piece of nietnf | A 
shining elongau-d glass bead, iisnally black, 
used 111 decorating female apparel and also 
ill tratttcklug with savage trilius. 'Bugle 
bracelet.’ Shak. 

Bugle (bu'gl). a. Having the colour of a glass 
bngltj ; jet lilack. 'Bugle eye-balls ’ Shak 
Bugle (bu'gl). n [Fr. bugle. It bugula, i,. 
bugilln. j The [mpular name for Ajuga rep- 
tana, a labiate plant, witli dark leaves and 
pnrpli.sb flowers, common in wtMidsantI jtas- 
tures Yelhnc bugle, the AjugaChanicejutys, 
a plant whicli gi‘«mH in sandy flelds 
Bugle-bom (itu'gMiorn). u 1. Same as 
Bugle. - 2.t A drinking vessel made of Itorn 
‘Ami drinketli of his bugle-horn the wine.’ 
Chaucer 

Bugler (in'tg'l^r). n One who plays a Imgle; 
Hpecitleally, a soldier whose duty is to con- 
vey tlic commands of tlie oftlccrs by sound- 
ing a bugle 

Bugle-weed (bu'gl-wed), n The American 
name of Lyeofnnt rirginieuji, valued ns a 
remedy for hemoptysis or spitting of blood 
Bugl088 (liu'gloH). n [L bugloHsuH, (ir 
btnujloMot, -bum, an ox, and gbum, tfmgiie.j 
Tlie [lopulnr name of the plant Anchmta 
oj/ic{iio/i.t<,dehcriptive«>f tbesbafH) and rough- 
ness of its leaves 'Hie small wild bngloss 
is the Aaperuffu proeumfteiuc ; the viper’s 
Inigloss is Kehium eulgare. They all possess 
rougli leaves, and are iisetl in tiyehig ( 'al led 
also Ox-tongue 

Bugwort (Img'wftrt), u A idiint, Cunieifuga 
Ja’tar', so called from its snpimseil virtue in 
exiielling bugs 

Buhl ( liul ), u [ From A (‘h Boule, an 
Itidiaii Wood-carver, who introduced tliis 
style of work Into France in the reign <»f 
Louis XI \ j I nhiirnished gold, i»rass, or 
motlicr-of-iK*arl work<*«l into conipllciited 
and ornaiiiental fintterns, used for inlaying. 
The iiaine is also given to nriianientnl fur- 
niture, work-lMixes, toilet articles, tVe , in 
whicli itirtoise-shell or wood is ornamented 
with bnhtwork Originally, and properly, 
tlie word was spelled Boule 
Bubl-8aw (liul'sii), n A jicciilinr kind of 
frame-saw used in cutting out hiihlwork 
U iihl wnrlr (hurwerk). n Work in which 
wood, tortoisc-slicll. Ac , is inlaid witli buhl 
B iihr atona (bor'stun), 7t Hainc as Burr 
atone 

Bulk, Beuk(i*nk), n A hook [Scotch.] 
Bulk (Imk), rt Tt» IwMik (which see). 

(Scotch I 

Bulk (liok). n. Bulk. [Scotch ] 

Build (idbl), et prel. A pp built; ppr 
building The regular pret & pp budded 
is now coiitincd to poetry. lO E bulde, 
Itelde, bidden, belden, biiilden, of oliscurc 
origin, lint iiotloiiiii comie'’U'd with A. Sax 
bold, a house, u dwelling; Icel. b6l, Dan. hot, 
a hoiifH*. a dwelling, from same root as 
Iccl. baa, to dwell, fi hauen, to build or 
ciiltivatf*. and iiitiinatel^ E to ] 1. To 
frame, construct, and raise, as an etiificc or 
fabric of almost any kimr; to form by unit- 
; ing materials into regular structure ; to con- 
j struct, to frame 
I Till hoiivc m IS buthied of the earth. 

Ami shall i.iil ag.tiii to ground Tennyson. 

2 Fig id) to fonn by art; to construct 

lie knew 

1 liiiisclf to sing and bmM the lofty rhyiric M titan. 

(b) To raise on a support or foiinflation , to 
rear . as, t«> build a reputation ‘.Who builtla 
his h(i)M;s on air ’ Shak 

tm (*r>d €iiid gftdlikr men we fint/d oiir tru-.t 

Tenny\on 

(r) To settle or establish and preserve ; to 
increase* and strengthen : freiiiiently with 
up; as, to budfi up a charaetei ‘I that 
have lent in\ life to build tip yours ' Tenny- 


BuUd (bild), v.i 1 To exercise the art or 
practise the business of building - 2 To rest 
or depend, as on a foundation; to base; to 
rely: with on. 

Tills IS ,1 Mirt-r ».iy Ih.iii to bni/d an the interpre- 
tation td .ill .iiiihor. who lines not consider how the 
ancieiu.s iist-d to ilnnk ^■liidutoi. 

Build (Idld), n ('onstniction ; make; form; 
as, the build of a sliip 

The little siif.i was. fortiiii.itcly, like its buiid, 
strong .IS .1 mb .Murrynt. 

Builder (hild'i^r), n Due who Itnilds: one 
wliose occufiation is to liiiild; an arcliitect, 
a ship-wright, a mason. Ac 

III the pr,ii.liie of i imI .in Intei tore, the f'utidet 
comes between iln- .in lute, i wlm ib signs ilie work 
iinil the artisans wlm esei iile it. i I Ui y 

Building (Itild'ing). n 1. Till* act of con- 
structing, erecting, or establishing - '2 A 
faitric or edillce coiistrncied ; tlic thing 
Imilt, as a house, a cliiirch, and tin* like 
‘Seest thou those great bnildingiif’ Mark 
xiii 2 

Building-lea8e (l>ild'ing-lt‘S). n. a lease of 
land for ii long ttd'iii of years (iisnaiiy !)!)), 
according to wliit*!) tin* lessee engages to 
erect certain etliflces on the land according 
to sjiccificntion. them* cdifit’cs falling t(» the 
landowner on the expiration of the lease. 
Building Society (inhring so-sr«-ti). n. A 
joint-stock benetit society, for the puniosc 
of raising by periodical subscriptions a fund 
to assist nieniliers in ol)taining small jpur- 
timis of landed proiHsrty and houses, which 
are mortgaged to tin* society till the amount 
of tile shares <lrawn on shall lie fully repaid 
w'itli interest The original object of such 
societies was to make tlicir nieinbcrs jmi- 
jirietoraof dwelliiig-hoiiHes. but now* in many 
cases they merely [irovidi* a means of in- 
vesting tlie members' money in house pro- 
perty 

Building-gtanoe (liild'ing stans), n. A piece 
of ground for bnililing on j.ScotcIi j 

Buildre88 (liild'res), n A female Iniildcr. 
Fuller (Biiri* j 

Built (l)ilt), p and ri. 1 Formed , sliiiped. 
‘Like tin* gcni*ndity of (lenocsc coiintry- 
woiiien. strongly hinlt,’ handor Krc<incntly 
used inci*ni]iosition in sea-tcrniH, as.clinkcr 
built, ehppvr -built, frigate - />;////. Ac 
‘J Constnicted of different pieces, not com- 
posed of one piece; us, a bmlt must or block, 
a built beam, a built rib 

Builtt (l>ilt), u Form, sliuiie, Iniild, inode 
of building Sir H’. Temple 

Buirdly (liurd'll), « j('omp Icel burthr, 
tlic lialai of body, stmigtb. Perhaps burly 
is anotlier forn of tliis word ] Liirgi* and 
w'cll nuuh*; st.oiit in appearance, biirl> 

‘ Iluirdly chieis and clever bizzies.’ Burua 
I Scotch I 

Bul880n (iiwcs-Kofi), 7< I Fr , a bush | i ii gar 
denuig, a frult-trcc on a very low stem, and 
with the licad closely pruned 

Bul8t, B008t (bust. host), n The distinctive 
mark set upon slieep and cattle l>y tiieir 
owners, licnee, any distinguishing cliarac- 
teristic. Sir H'. Scott. (Scotch ( 

Bui8t, B008t (liust, host), v.t. 'I'o mark witli 
I a liiiist, as sheen (Scotcii ] 

! Buk8hee (Inik'slic). n An Indian name foi 
; a payiiinstcr or a conimaiider 
; BukBlli8ll (link'shcsli), u. Sanic as Ilnkahtah 

Bulb(l»nlb) a. |L. /oif/zaN. a liiillions root ) 
1. A iiioditled Icaf-lind. fornicd on a plant 
upon or beneath Uie surface of tlic groniid. 

. eniittiiig roots from its bum*, and producing 



I I, Ttulb of Ily.K mill. I oiigituilui.il sc (timi of do. 

a. Dud or growing point b, Dfisc-s of leavi-s 
r, ( rown of thr root or striii d, l-ibres or root 
proper o. Young bn>l or ofiscl 

a st<*m from its centre It is ftirmeil of iiii 
liricated scales or of concentric coats or 
layers It ineloses the rudiments of the 
future plant and a store of food to nourish 
It Kxumples of liiillis are the onion, lily, 
hyaniitii, Ac '1 Any protiilieraiice or ex- 
puiisioii rcscioidiiig a iiiiili, csiM'ciidly an ex- 
paitHioii at the end of a stalk or long and 
slender bodj , as, the bulb of a therrimme- 


• h, cAain; eh. Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. toa; ng, sinj;; th, ihun: ih, thlu; w. wig, wh, whig; zli. azure.— See Kky 
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ter; the InUh of a hair; the hulb of the aorta. < 
—BvUb t]f a tooth, the vaac.ular and nervous ; 
papilla ill the cavity (»f the tooth — ttiUb of \ 
the eye, the cyc-imll Bulb a hair, the 
swollen part at the origin of the hair. 
BalbOMilt)),e i To projector be protuberant: 
with out Korlun 

BnlbaceoUB (iMil'Iia'shus), a. Bulbous. 
Johtuion, 

Bulbed (bull>d), a. llavinK a bulb; round- 
headed 

Bulbel, Bulbil (imniel. Imndl). n iliini 
of hulb I In hoi a separable bulb foniicil 
on cttrtain floweriiiK plants; asiiiull axillary 
bulb 

Bulblferoue (buMiir^r-us), a |I. hnlhuH, 
a bulb, ninl/f'r«, to laiar J Prodiirln;; bulbs; 
as. hidhifertmn stems 

Bulblet (iiulb'let), n (Dim id I \\\hut 
a bulb whii'h M;purates spoiitaiieously friiiu 
the stem of a plant, as in iMium fntlhi- 
feruin 

BulbOdiumt Oml bd'di-um), n. A word for- 
merly used by botanists for what is now 
called a conn 

BulbO-gemxnafbul-bb jom'a). a. (b huIlniH, 
a bulb, and {/rtniitu, a biid.l H,niic as linihlet 
BuHMee, Bulbous (bur bos, iiui'inis), a 
l. Having or pertainiiiK to buHisorn bulb; 
urowiiiK from bulbs, as, hulhoUH plants j 
*2 Heseriibliiii; a liiilii in sliape, swelling' out ; 
BulbO-tuber (burbo tu-ber;, n A name 
somclimes jriven to a conn 
Bulbul (buriM)]), n The ]*erHinn name of 
the niKbtiiiKalc, or a sjiccies of niKhtiiiKaic, 
rendered familiar in KiiKlish poetr> by 
Mooie. Uyroii, and others The same name 
is alsouiveii 111 southern and south-western 
Asia to sundry other birds. 

Bulbule (liurbiil), n (L hvUmloK, dim. of 
bulhiiM, a bulb | A little lililb 
BulbUS (biirbiis), a |b I A bulb JtiithiiM 
arteniisHn. a dilatation at the base of tile 
liranehiul artery in tlshes in wbieh the ven- 
ous blood IS collected be.fore It is carried by 
the artery to the ^ills 

BulOblnl (bid'ehiii), n (A dim hull \ A 
voiini; male calf, often a])plied to jicrsoiis ' 
In eoiitempl. Ihuifttutt 
Bulgarian (bul KH'ri-an). a DertuiniiiK to 
Jhihraria I 

Bul^rlan (iml Ka'ri-an), n I A member of 
the Dukanan race i! The lanumkeof the 
Ihiltfiiriaiis It is divided into two dialects ' 
Did lhil|.;ariun and New Hukanan The I 
former is the richest and best of the Sla- i 
vonie ton).mes, and ulthoiiKh extinct as a 
llviiiu; tonu;ue is still iisod us the saered Ian- 
Kiiax'e of the (Jreek (Miiireh See Si.AVie i 
Bulgaric (but irar'ik). a The name ^iven to 
one of the lour braindiesof the Kiiinisli class 
of latiatiaKeh. the other three beiin: the I’er- 
niie, I'ki'Ic. and Chiidie It eoiiipiws the 
orkiiial dialects of the Mordvinians and 
('hereniissians, Unkariaii tribes inhabiting 
the bank.s of the \ oka 
Bulge (inilj), n Maine as Ihhje in both senses 
of tlie word 

Bulge (Inilj) r I. pret. and pp huhud. ])pr 
buh/nitf ^|•’roIn tin' Seandiiiaviaii ; O Sw 
/nW/lpi, to swell, letd swollen It is 

tile same word as A Max /•e/nofi, which, how 
ever, only means to swell in the seiisr of 
beliiK unury. From the same root as 
helloii'a, Uoo'l. hillvir. huth, *Ve lUhir is 
sniip 1 .\ another spellniK ] I To swell out; 
to Ih‘ protuberant 

lIcNptikt (ill br.iwio s|HMnii.iii li'i his • Ix-i'l. 


iuMtUble appetite for food, often faiutlng 
if not indulged. 

Bu^ (l)ulk), n. (Marne root as Intlge; Icel. 
hAtki, a heap, the freight of a vessel: Dan. 
btUk, a lump, a cdod; D.Sw'. hoik, a crowd, a 
mass. As ouuki is another form of Icel. 
hAlki, so htdk in meaning 6 is a less common 
f<irm equivalent to bxuik ] 1. Magnitude of 
material substance; whole dimensions; size 
<tf a thing; as, an ox or ship of great hulk. 
*1. The gross, the majority; the main mass 
or liody; as, the hulk of a debt; the hulk of 
a nation. ‘ The bulk of mankind.* Hume. 

ll IS rrrtaiii that, though the iMighsh Invc Iilicrty, 
thr ftuIJb of the hngitsli |M>ople iltrbire a king 

//■ itfldUHM 

:i The whole coiiteiitsof a ship’s hold; cargo 
stowed in the hold — I f A part of a build- 
ing jutting out ‘ Here, stand behind this 
hulk * Shak.—h The hotly of a living crea- 
ture. 

He r.iiscd a sigh so piteous and profound. 

As it did seem to bhatter ait his puik. 

And end his being ShaJk. 

lintirs of some v.u»t 6u/Jt that lived and roiired 
lielore inuii u.)s Jennyion. 

fj A large chest or box 

< In .1 hn/A- III a t tdttr was to tie found the author of 
llic H amUrer. Johnson. 

To break hvlk(navt ). to liegin to unload. 

- Laden in hulk, having the cargo loose in 
the hold, or not IticIokimI in lioxes, bales, 
or casks Myn Size, magniimle, greatness. 

I largeness, extent, majority 
Bulk (bulk), V i 1 To grow large, to swell. 

lie (( li.ilinersi would tlil.ite «in one ctortime till it 
butkrU into a bilile. North Kt it Rrv 

‘2 1*0 appear largo or important; as. tlu* 
question hulked large in bis sight 
Bulker (bulkVr), n Mnut a jierson em- 
ployed to determine the quantity or bulk of 
goods, so us to fix the nnioiint of freight or 
shore-dues to whieb they are liable 
Bulk-head (biilk'bed). n A partition in a 
bliip made with iKiards. ti> form hc)mnitt‘ 
Hpartnients 

BulklneBB (bulk ^i -nos), u The state or 
(piality of being bulk}, greatness in bulk, 
size, or st.itiire 

Bulky (biilk'i). a Of great bulk nrdimeii- 
hions, of great si/e, large ‘ llulhg bribes ’ 
/‘ope 'Latreiih iho hulkteitf of the double 
raei* ’ !>r}fden - liulhg, Mussire or MnhHjt 
liulkti viifvrv, toproiiiineueeorexeeshoflk«t’'‘ 
or size, iiiaHsire or luaHug desigiiutes w'liat is 
luitb large and weighty without implying 
excess of size 

Bull (bill), u I A Max bull, only found in dim 
/od/rovr, u bullock . I, D huHr, hollr, D hul, 
led holi, n bull 'Hie root may be in A. >ax 
! helluu, lo)w\\ow ] I The male of any bovine 
i quadriqied, or of the dilferent siieeie.s of the 
genus Dos 2 Taurus, one o1 the twel\e 
' signs of the zodiac 2 In t^tock-exehuutu’ 
j Klawj, one who o|H>r:ites in order to effect a 
I lise in the prii'c of stuck . the opposite of a 
; hrur Mee HKAK 4 All old male whale 
j r» A small keg --<» The weak grog made by 
I pouring water into u spirit cask nearly 
' empty (Slang 1 

Bull (bul), a Male, or of large size used in 
eoiiqiositiun, ns. a 6id/-trout, /odMieud, hut 
\ usb. Ac 

Bull (bpl), v.t In the utoek rxchauge, to en- 
deavour to raise the price of shares iirtiti- 
{ I'ially and unduly See the noun 
Bull (bpl), u (I, bulla, II boss. HU ornament 
worn on a ebild's neck. latiT a leaden seal. 


or seal is hung by a hempen cord ; if the 
latter, by a silken thread. Up to the six- 
teenth century the seal or bulla waa im- 
pressed on one side with the heads of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, latterly with the arms 
of the pope: on the other with the name of 
the pope. 'The document is in Latin, and on 
parchment, the writing lieing in the old round 
Gothic letter.— (ridden UnU, a name given 
to several celebrated historical dneumento; 
so called from their golden seal. The most 
notable of these is an edict or imperial con- 
stitution, made by the Emperor Charles IV. 
regulating tlie mode of procedure in the 
election and coronation of the emperor.— 
Leaden bulls were sent by the emperors of 
Constantinojile to patriarchs and princes, 
and by the grandees of the Empire of France, 
Hicily, <frc., and by patriarchs and bishops.-- 
Waxen bulls were in frequent use with the 
Greek emperors, who thus sealed letters to 
their relations. 

Bull (hul), n. (So named, it is conjectured, 
from the contrast initdied in the pope in his 
bulls styling himself ‘serx'antof servants,’ 
while they convey absolutely dictatorial 
edicts, rompare exti'iict from Milton below 
Tlie following adduces a different origin, 
however ‘ The British Apollo, 1740, says the 
term is derived from one Dbadiah Bull, an 
Irish lawyer of London in the reign of 
Henry V 1 1 . wdiose blundering in tliis way 
was notorious.’ Brewer] A gross incon- 
sistency in Inngmige. a Indii'rous blunder 
itivoix'ing a coiitr.idiction in terms 

Anil inluTi'.is till f.ipisi iiunsts liniisclf tn tic a 
koin.in ( .iilinlii It IS a iiiitl Liiiitr.iilirtinii. one of 
tin- pope's hiill\, as if liL- should sa\ uiiim rs.il p.irti- 
Ltilar , a C atliulic schismatic. Alnfon 

Bulla (bul'la). n (L See Bull 1 1. An 
ornum(‘nr worn round the neck by noble 
Itoniiin children till they were seventeen 
years old ; in later times, a leaden seal at- 
tached to a document —2 In med a bleb or 
portion of eutiele raised by the extravasation 
of a transparent watery fluitl 3 A genus 
of molluses Mee Hl’l.Lin.K 
BuUace (buriAs), n (A (Vltic word: \\. 
hu'lus, Jr hulu.\, h’r huloee. Armor, holos j 
1 'Pile wild ]iluni (yvi/ny/.v (us'/D/m) (’ailed 
iilho Bulluee^plum and Bullaee tree. It is a 
Dritish plant, yiebling two varieties of fruit, 
led ami white, used like damsons See 
Prims - 2 'I’lie iiopularname of HelicM'ca 
hijutjn, n tree eoninioii in tb(> West Indies, 
]iro(liieing numerous green egg-sbapcil 
fruits, having an agreeable vinous and aro- 
matic flavour 

Bulladce (buria-de), n pi Manic us Bullidce 
(which sec) 

BullantlC (Inil-lan'tik), a. Pertaining to nr 
I used 111 ufiostolic btilK, as. bvllautie letters, 
Uiat is. (‘crtaiu ornamental ca]iitals used in 
I these liiills 

j Bullaryilxil'a-ri), /I 1 A eollertiou of papal 
i bulls 2 A bouse in winch salt is prepared 
j by boiling 

I Bullate (l>uriat), n. [L lo/lfafTix, from India, 
a bubble I In but liaxing elevations like 
blisters; as. a hutlnti' leaf, that is, a leaf 
whose luemliramuis ]iart rises betw’ecn the 
veins in elevations like blisters 
BuU-baltiUK G'liriiat ing). a The practice 
of baiting or attacking bulls with dogs 
Bull-bat (biil'b.i(). u The American goat- 
sucker (ra/o'/m a/// i/x auierieanus)’ so culled 
111 the 1 nited States from its general resem- 
blnnee to a bat, nnii from a booming sound 


Huixt %\itlilhruu%w.illiiM tl pn, » . uni tin -t.iTi-d 

1 ‘ \ \.'ii 

2 To bilge, as a ship 

firrr I tiuiiiii tli ii tin ^lllp u-is ' • ni'l h.id 

A griMt dr.tl III M.ilri in In i h.>M . ' / 

I ‘This word hi the sense of to swell out 
is very nm* except In modern writei-s’ 
Skeat I 

BvUMWayB (ImlJ'wa/V n pi .s.iinr as 
Bi^iewaits 

Bulging (biilj'iiig). (I F^rotiiberaiit 

BttUn^xd'ji). a Bending outward ‘Bultut 
legs Piekeus (Bare.] 

Bmimla (bu lim'i-u), n VoraeioiiH appe- 
tite See lU LIMY 

BuUmUB (bii'li'iiius). tl A x’t'i} exten- 
sive genus of pulmontfenms gasteropod- 
ous imdiuses, allied to the genus Helix 
In the tropical forests some of the s^ki- 
ciea art' of large size, and their eggs 
might almost be taken for thtme of small 
birtis 

Bulimy (bu'li-mi), a. (Gi houlimia bou 
(ill eoniiNisitioii). huge, great and lnuos, hun- 
ger ) MorbidI} voracious appetite adiM'Ose 
in which the patient has a )M>r)»etuul and 


Bullet, hulhuii. nrefrtim this word ) 1 Ori- 
gmall} the seal apiicudetl ti> the edicts and ' 
briefs tif the iiope Hence- 2 A letter, ] 
edict, or rescript of the )>opc. piildishetl or | 
transmitted to the churcJies over which he | 



1 r.u1rn Bulla ofpujie .\lcx.tinler l\‘ 


is head, eontainiiig some decree, oixler, or i 
decision. It is useil ehivtly in matters of | 
Justice or of grace If the former, the lead 


it sometimes makes in the air, like the bel- 
lowing of a bull 

Bull-beef (bul'bcf), n 'riie flesh of a bull; 
coarse beef 

~hlll-beggar ( bi|Pbeg-gi' r), n ( Perhaps from 
a verb hull, to toss or butt, and beggar; 
comp obsolete bvllheni. a bobgoblin, and 
1) buHc-firf&'.abiigbear.aliobgoblin.] Mome- 
thing to excite needless fear , a hobgob- 
lin. an object of terror. 

Thl^ w.*-, crrtaiitly .in ass in .t lion's skin, a liarni- 
Icss butV-beexur, i*lio tlcliuhts. to frighten inno- 
cent |ieiiplc Tat!et 

Bull-(adf 0>Ul'kiif).M. A male calf; u stupid 
fellow' Shak 

Bull-comber (biirkdm-(>r), n. A name 
given to several speeies of lieetles of the 
family Searabseida". the Typhatus rulgarw 
is enmnioiily so called 
Bull-dance (burdans), n Xaut a dance 
performed by men only 
Bull-dog (bul'dog), zi 1 A species of dogs 
very strong and muscular, with large head, 
broad muzzle, sliort hair, tapering non- 
bushy tail, and of remarkable I'oiirage and 
ferocity: formerly iiiueh used in bull -baiting. 


me. met, lu^r; pine, pin, ii6ie. not. move. tube. tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abuue; y. Sc. fey. 


Fate. far. fat, full. 
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BULL-VOICED 


hence the name.— 2. Naut the {irreat gun in 
the offlcen’ ward-room cabin ; also, a general 
term for main-deck guns - 3 In mrtal. a de- 
composed protosilicate of iron, used us u 
lining for the boshes of puddling or smelt- 
ing furnaces. 

BUilMlt (bulled), a (From root of btdite, 
&c. See BoLN.] Swollen ‘ And hang the 
bvUed nosegays ’lM>ve their heads.* JJ Jo/t- 
8on 

Bullen (liul'leii), n. The awn or chaff from 
hemp or flax fProviiu ial 1 
BttUen-nail (bul'cn-iial). n [O E hulh'u, 
boln (which see).] A round-headed nail with 
short shank, tinned and lackered: used 
chiefly by upholstei’ers. 

Bullescence (bnl-les'ens), n |L bulleaco, 
incept, from hullw, to be in bubbling mo- 
tion See Boil, e.] In hot. state of leaves 
in which the parenchyma between the nerves j 
is so developed as to seem iiiHatud or blad- 
dery, as in the cabbage 
Bullet (buHet), a |Fr boufet, a dim from 
boule,& ball, from L />(//to,a biihliie, a boss ] 

1. A small ball. — 2 A projectile intended ' 
to be discharged from flrearms or otiicr 
missile weapons: mort; specifically, one dis- 
charged from a rifle, iiiusket, fowling-piece, 
pistol, or similar flrearm. Bullets used to be 
solid spherical masses, lint ut late many 
ehanges have been made on their shape and 
structure. 'Fhe bullet used bir rifles of recent 
construction is elongated and conical, or 
rather ogival at the apex, somewhat like 
half an egg drawn out, with a hollow at the 
base, into which a plug of wood or clay is in- 
serted, ami with siiinii cuts (cannelures) in ‘ 
the metal outside, which arc filled with I tees’- j 
wax to Ihbrieate the barrel while the bullet i 
is passing tbrougli it W’lieii the gun is fired < 
the plug is driven forward to the head of the . 
cavity, forcing the base of the bullet out- j 
ward till the lead eompletcly fills the i 
groove.^. 

Bulle1rlieaded(buVle(-hed-ed),a 1. llouiid- 
headed 2 Stupid; doltish 
Bulletin (buFle-tin), H. |Fr , from It baffc- 
tuut, dim of bnlla, an edict of the p(t]tc ] ' 

1 An authenticated ofllcitil n'port eoiicitni- I 
ifig some public event, such us military i 
operations, the healtli of the sovereign or ' 
other distinguished personage, issimil for 
tile inforniutioii of the imblic 

• Kilsf .IS ,i bnlUiin' hcLaiiie a iiro\crl) in N.ipo- 
h'lin’s tiliir ( arlylr 

2 Any notice or public aiiiiouiiccnicnt. espe- 

cially of news recently received :{ 'I'ia* 
name given to some peruxlicul publicutioiis 
recording the proceedings of learned so- . 
cieties. | 

Bulletin (bulle-tin), r I To make known. ( 
as by a bulletin > 

Tilt* report rrceivrcl .il <i lute hour this afternoon, ' 
ami buHrtined throii^’lioiil the ul^, Ih.ii tin tin* h.in 
hrokeii out again in Chicago, in .1 i|n.irtt'r liitln rto 
untoiirlied, happily proves untrue 

til 

Bullet-mould (bul'lct iiiObi). n A iiHiiiltl 
for casting buib>t.s. 1 

Bullet-proof (bunet-pruf), a Ciipablc of ' 
resisting the force of a bullet 
Bullet-shell (bp riet- she]), u An explosive . 
bullet for small arms 

Bullet-tree, n see bully-tukk I 

Bullet-wood (bpFlet-wud), n A wood of a I 
greenish-hazel colour, elose ainl liard, re- | 
sembling gieen-heart See Bllly-TIIEK j 
Bull-fac^ (bplTast), a Jiaving a large 
coarse face ‘ Hull -faced .Toiias ’ Drydvn 

Bull-feast (burfest), n Same as Hull jhjhi 
BuU-felat, BuUftce (bprfest, iniriih), « 

{bull, and rov E. feint, faint, a imtf-ball, 
feint, foist, being lit. wind from the aiiiih 
(See Foi.st ) 'nie(lermaiiimmeb«//itf (wheiiec 
Borinta) and the ^‘iieric name Lifcaprrdan 
are of siniilnr sigiiiflcation | ruff-ball. Sec 
Bovjsta and Iacopekpon 
B ull-ilKht(biirfit),ii. A combat between men 
and a bull or bulls: an amusement among 
the Spaniarris anti J*ortngticsi: A hoi semaii , 
called a toreador or picador, attacks a bull in 
a closed arena, in presence of multitudes of 
spectators, irritating him till the bull ruslieH 
upon and perhaps dismounts him After 
the bull has been tormented a long lime tiie 
horseman leaves him, and some T»ersons on 
foot attack him and plunge darts into Ins 
neck, and at a signal given by the president 
the barbarous sport is endetl by the saord 
of a inatadnr. 

Bull-flghter (burnt-br). n one wh<i fights 
bulls, the human eomliutaiit in a bull-fight. 
bynm. 

BlUlflllCh (bpr flush), n An iiiscssorial 
bird, Pyrrhulu rubieUla, family Fringillida* 

ch. rAain; £h, .Sc loch: g,ffo\ j.jeb; 


or finches, with short thick munded bill, 
beak and crown of tlie head black, body 
bluish-gray alMive and bright tile-red lielow. 
It occurs in Britain, in the middle and south 



Itiilltiiich {/'yfrJiu/a mbuMi). 

of Europe, and in Asia, and when tamed 
may Ik* taught to sing musical airs. P npno- 
tea is an Asiatii^ spf>cies, and P. eineriala an 
iiilialiitaiit of Brazil 

Bull-flnch (buFflnsh). n [Probably a cor- 
ruiition of bull-fvtice J A strong fence, or 
a hedge allowed to grow high ti> impede 
hunters [Provincial English ] 

BuU-fly, Bull-bee (bilPfli. buiaie). n An 
insect, flic gadfly, so named from its tor- 
inenting catt Ic Sec < 5 APPLY 
Bull-frog (buPfrog). II 'I'lic bana piniens, 
a large species of frog foumi in North 
vVmerica, H to 12 inches long, t>f a dusky- 
brown colour mixed with aycllowisli-gn^cn. 



Hull frug (AVii/ii pipitHt) 

and spotUd with black. Them* frogs live 
in stagiiuiit water, and utter a low(*roakiiig 
Hoiiiid res(*nil)1itig the lowing of cuttle, 
whence tin* tiHinc 

Bull-fronted (biirfriint-ed), a. Having n 
front or forciicad like a bull. 

A stunlv iii.ui III* liiokctl In fell .*111 ux, 
tinU-Jt outui. rtiddy Hood 

Bull-head (lM|Plicd), n l. The ]topn1ar 
name of certain fishes (»iie of i)u*Hc, the 
Ctdfus ijobio, is about 4 inclicH long, with 
bead very large and broader tiiiiii the body 
It is often called also MtUer's tfmnih i’be 
armed bull-bead is the AspUiuphoruH rvra- 
pa‘us, found in the Italtn* mid iioitb(*ni 
seas; the six-lioriied bull-ln*a<l (C heraenr- 
nis) is a North Americuii spei'ies In Ame- 
rica tins name is given to a speeies of I’im- 
clodiis, called also fVi/ fiK/i and Horned ;;otif. 
See t’AT Pls|| 2 A small water iiiMM*t of a 
black I'oloiir - .i A stupid fellow, a lubber 
Johnnon 

BullldSS (biiPi-de), n pi A family of tecti- 
braneliiatc gasU*ropod molliisis, of the sec- 
tion Moiiu'cia, having the male and female 
organs in tbo same iiidividmd The sbcll 
is convoluted and fragile, and serves as a 
covijriiig for the gills Some me very vora- 
eioiis, preying on shell-flsb, whieli, by means 
of a gi/zard lincfl with calcareous or horny 
lilatcH, they crack afb'r swallowing whole 
'J'lie family fin-ludes the genera Acera, Bui* 
lu'H, Bulla, Ac 

BulUon (biiryon). 71 (Partly directly from 
1. L. bullvt, huUunui. a mass of gold or sil- 
\er, partly from (t Fr bovtllon, a stud, a 
boss, a large-beaded nail, both from h 
bulUi, a bubble, a Ihikh. a stud An olil 
iiicaniiig of the word was the mint itself, 
whence came the signification base coin, 
which meant originally coin that ought to 
be taken to the mint to Ik* purified and 
recoined ] 1 I'neoined gold or silver in 
the mass , gold or silver not I'urreiit or not 
ill the fonn of current coin : the i>re(*ious 
metals smelted and not jierfectly refined, or 
refined but in bars, ingots, or in any un- 
eoined fonn, as in plate 

The h.il.tiicr f»f (r.iMe inuvt of nei rxMty be rrtiiriiccj 
in cuin or bulhon Jiacon 


h, Fr. toa: ng, sin^. Til, (Aen; th, tAiri; 


Foreign coin hath no value here fur its stAtiip. and 
our com is buUton in foreign dominions. LocJke 

2.t Base or objectionable coin. 

And those whu li eld's strict doom did disallow, 
And iiamn for (ullton, go for current now 

ityh'tstfr 

3 t A slu)W’.\ metallic ornament either of 
gold or in imitation of gold, as a button, 

. stud, clasp, buckle, boss, and the like 

Tlie cl.tsps and Htlliom nere worth a ttious.snd 
IKMiiui. Skeiiott. 

4 A kind of heavy twisted fringe, the eords 
of which are prominent; when used for 
epaulets. A'c., made of silk and coveivd with 
fine gold or silver wiiv —5, In pUiss-making, 
the extreme end of the gloss bulb at the end 
of the blowing-tube 

Bullloner (bul'yon-i'r), n. A dealer in bul- 
lion. ‘Melted down by the bvllimiers." 
bier Vaughan 

Bullion-fringe (huPyon-frlnj). n Same as 
bullion, 4. 

. BulUonlSt (buPyon-ist), ?< An ndvoeaie of 
! an exclusive metallic currency, or of a paper 
1 currency always coiivt*rtible into gold. 
Bulllrag (bnPli-rng), r t. Siune ns bullyrag. 
BuUlBh (bnPish). a. I’lirtaking of the nut lire 
of 11 bull or bliimler [Bare [ 

A tontlilcss snort* is as iiiijiroprr as ,1 rnnthrd sleek- 
stmic. niul ns buHixft MtUon, 

BuUist (l)iiPist), II A wTiter of papal bulls. 
Hnriuar. [Rare | 

Bullltiont (hiil-lPsbon). 71. [li, bullio, to 
' boil Set* Boil | The iii'i or state of boil- 
ing. ebullition bacon. 

Bullock (biiPok), n [A. Sax. hnlhica. illm. 
of /m// (wliieli sec). I Vwf. a young or little 
bull, but hIw'.'i.xs used of an ox or ('Hsiratod 
bull; a full-grown steer 

T .iki* thy f.ither's young buHoik, even tin* seioiid 
A/t.AxX oi si'vi’ii yi.trs old pnlg \i 

Bullock ( l>u1'ok), 7'.f or I To biilly ‘To 
hnlfoek and ilomineer tiver me * Poide 
BullOCk'S-eve (l»ul'oks-i), n A small lliiek 
glass or skylight m n eovoring or roof 
Bull-segg (buPsi*g), n A t'lihtrated bull 
|.S(*o((*b and North English.] 

Bull’s-eye (bp Iz' I ), 7 / l A'lmf. (n) an oval 
wooden block witboiii a sheiivt*, having a 
groove roniid it foi flic bund and a hole in 
tilt* i*t*iifre foi a small stay or rtipe to reeve 
tliroiigli {h) A roiintl piece of thick glass, 
ctmvtix till one side, inserted into the decks, 

1 polls, scuttle liatclicH, or skylight- ettvers 
of a vcHst I for the purpose of admitting 
JIgId (c)A pcrforati'd luill <ui the Jaw-n»pe 
j of a gaff id) A small obscure cloud, ruddy 
ill the midtlb* supptiscti to portend a bniTi- 
, cane tir stfirm ie) 'I’be hnrriciine or storm 
' itself 2 Incirc/i nii.v circular t>)iening for 
liglit or air: a bullock's eye 3 In astniii 
Aldebuniu, a star of the first iiiagnitiide in 
I the eye of Taurus or tin* bull - 4 A small 
I laiiteiu witli a lens in olie side of it, to eoii- 
eciitrate tin* light iu any given diivctioii. 

^ III i.iki ■. .T liglitfd bi/H I'Oe from the rnnMnlilr tai 
' duty tliiTi ItirJtrm 

, .^ III arrhrrg and gun. (a) Hu* eeutre of a 

target, tif a diflereiit colour from the rest of 
> it ami iismilly round. 

niii i.i i\v<i lii'aig't, who hnvf shot aito ihr very 
ernto •mil /’Ull t eyr ol the* fashion I luitkenty 

j (h) A sliid. that hits the bull's-eye : the best 
! shot that c all bi* made 0 The knob in a 
I sbei't of glass marking where the tube by 
I wbieh it was blown was inserted.- 7. A small 
and thick obbfasbioned watch 
BiUl's-feathert {h\\l/.'teTH-<ir),n An emlflcm 
I of cii<'koldom 

Bull’s-noie (bglz'iiAz), n In arch the ex- 
tc*rtiul angle of a polygon or of two lines 
which meet at an obtuse angle 
Bull-ltag (bpPstag), n A castrated bull 
Bull-terrier (b\iPter-J-Or), u a eross-lireed 
lH*tweeti the bull-dog and the terrier, ex- 
hitdting the courage and fic*reeiieHH of the 
one with tlu* activity of the other 
Bull-trout fbuPtroiit), 71 1 A large Hp«eit*s 

of fish of the salmon family, the Salmo 
rriox, tin- gniv-trout of the Tweed and the 
sewin of Wab*b, ibieker and clumsier iu 
form tlian tin* salmon, but so like it as some- 
times to be mistake*!) for it by fishers It 
uttaiiis a W(*ight of ].'• to 20 lbs , and lives 
chiefly in the sea, aHe(*iidiiig rivers tf» siiawn. 
Its scales are smaller than thosi* of the 
Biilmon. and its eoloiir less bright. 2 A 
name given to the huso or BaiiiilM*. sMlrnon, 
which soiuetiines attains the weight of 
00 lbs 

Bull-voiced fbuPvnist), a Having a loud 
eourse voice ' buU-voiced Ht. Huruge.* 
Carlyle 

w. loig: wh, leAig: zh, azure --H«e Kkt. 


BULL-W£ED 


BUMCiHT 




BvU-weed (bnl'wfidx n Knap weed 
Bnll-WOrt v** Ooutwnrt or biahop* 

wood. 

Bully (b^ri), n [From root of hull, bellow; 
pronaidy it oriKHially formed tlie flrat ele- 
ment in eom|N»iiii«lH hiicIi »,%lmlly-rwik, bully- 
Jack, bully back, coiiivaleiit to h (t. bvller- 
jaan, buller-lmk, butler-brook, a bully or bliiH- 
torin;; fellow; Sw InUlerbOM, a noiay penion, 
fnim huJlra, to make a iioIho; 1 > bvMer- 
aar, bulderlMiH, a ntugh or rude fellow, from 
ImUtfren, to blurttor | 1 A blUHteriiiK. 
relmifiii*. overlM'iirinf; fellow, more diatiii- 
KUiHiie<l for IiiHoleiiuo than for eoiirtiKe . a 
HwaKKerer; a awnah-bnekler ; <nic who lioc- 
tora, browheuth. or doiiiiiieera ' The bliiHter- 
Intfibi/f/i/iiiourneiKhhoiirinKHtreetH ' i‘rior 
f tolly I onfli< is with prostitute's and llii«'\»*s r .ilh fl 
out aitfl cjrcrdscfl his pnwers so tu.illv th.it hr 
(Jcflrcy.) hcLiiinc thr most < on ,iniiin.it«- f‘n//v •‘vvt 
known III his profession A/nt.tu/av 

2 t A rompaiiion; a briak, daHhiii;; fellow: 
a familiar term of addntKH 

I lover the lovely />ui/y S/oi/' 

3 A deKrndoli fellow who protectH and lives { 

off falltm women 'That the lady was only 
a woman <if tin* town and the fellow her ! 
buUy and a Hharper.' tioMMinith i 

Bully (bull), rf nret A. pji bullm! ; ppr j 
biitlyiuy Tf» aet the tnilly itiwarda; to over- i 
bear with tiliiater or inenaeeM > 

1-iir till l.ist lortmaht llirrc h.ivi* brrii proili^iniis ' 
sho.il'. of viiliiiiifiTs i;oiii- ovei to /■«//! the I rciii h, 
upon hr.irii)^ lilt- piMi ( w.is just sii'iiiiiK' I tiller 

Bully (I mri). f.t. To be loudly arrotrant anti 
tiverlieariiiK. to In' iioiHy ami t|iiarrelKome 

So llrii.iin'’. iiioii.ii' li oil' I Hill <iv« r''! s.il, 

While llr.i'Isli.iw hullii',1 in .i luo.id liriinin'il h.it 

linnn\ti'it ' 

.SVN To hliiHter, MwajfKei", vaptiiir, erow, ^ 

hector, tiomineer 

Bully (bul'i). u Fine; capital; tT'enl ; aa, a . 
bully home, ]ticturi‘, Ac Hully /or you, ' 
you have done very well ( V iilmw American | • 
Bullying (huri-iiif;), p uml a liiMUltliiK ' 
with threata. imperioiia; tiverbeariiiK; lilna- , 
teriiiK, aa, a bullyuuj manner. 

Bully>rag (huri-ruK). vt | a tliiferent spell ; 
iiiK td bully rnok, bully-ntt'k fSee Hiri.i.v ) [ 
llalluray la anotln*r form | To hully , to 
baiiuer, toulMiae tir acohi ‘ Uv bully-rayf/eit ' 
me' Iji'cei, IFrovimdal ami low I 

Bully-rook. Bully-rock (bui'ii-rok. huFii- 
roK ). a. ( Coinp Imller brook, buller- 
bah, a bully. See lU'hl.Y I A lieetorlliK, 
hoiateroiiH fellow, a eowartUy Itruf^Kart; a 
hull> 

\\ h.it s.iy. iu\ /»».7i t Shak 

Bully-tree, Bullet-tree (buri tiv. bullet- 
trt'). H I A corrufitioii tif ballota, the native 
nanie. | The coiiiiuoii name in (luiaiia foi a 
apeciea of Mimiiaopa, w'hich protiucea dur- 
able, chme-Ki'ained timlier and Hiiiall deli- 
cioiia friilta 

Bulruill (hurriiah), n. | From bull, iinply- 
iuK larKeiieMa, and riot/t ) The pit^uilar name ! 
for larue riiAh-llke plantatrrowinij; in niamhea, 
not \ery ihdliiitely applied 'I’liua wiiile 
.lohnaon aaya the hulrn.ah ia w’ithout kiiota, ' 
hrydeii ealls it * the knotty butrunb.' Some 
aiillntra appl> the name tii Typhn lati/olia 
and T anituHtijoluf (eat’H-tail or reetl-inaee) 
Put it IH more ^eiieralh reatricted to Scir- 
pue Ittrimtrie, a tall I'lialidiKe plant from 
whieh the bottoiuH of eliiiim, mats, Ae., are 
niunnfactiireil (.see Sent I'l’.s ) The luilrtiah 
of Kuypt (Kx. il :<) IK the./nacioi >/fri/m/fMOo< 

Bttlrueliy (ItulTiiah-i), a .Xliound'iiuf in hiil- 
niahea, reaemhliiiK or pertaiiiiiiK tt> hiil 
rtiahea 

Bulee (hiila), II (l*K bolHu, a piirae . Maine 
word aa Diimc, boumr | hi the Kaat liidieN, 
a him; or purae to earry or iiieanire valii 
aidea; a eertaln (|umitity of dnnnomU or 
other valiiahlea ' I’lVHeiita of ahawla and 
Milk's. . bnleee of iliaiiioiida and hai;a of 
iriiineas ‘ Muntulay 

Bultelt (hiirud), a A bolter or bolting: 
el •III. alMo. liraii nft(>r alftina 

BultOW (buITn). fi [Hull, lari;e. and loir; 
eonu» bulrunh ] A «n»tle of tlahin^ for rod 
on the .Newfmindhitid Punka, hy striiittiiiK 
a luiuila'r «if hooka ttn one line 

Bulwark (huran'^rk), n. Ildt. a work built 
of the iMilrit or trnnka of irtva. fnmi Itan 
buh'ierK. I» bnhrerk, (J bollirerk, rampart. 
In • oMiiptioii Fr booletHini ] 1 In/orf a 
rampart : a niouml of earth round a place, 
capable of realatin^ eanmin allot, luid formeil 
with Itaationa, eun iniH. Ae . a fortitleation 
2 That which iiiidectM or at*curt*a against 
extenial aniiopnte or injury of any kind: 
a screen or shtdter; means of pnitcetion 
and safety. 


Prayerfc arc rtic hitlwnrks nf piety and L'mid con- 
science. harrou 

7 In* royal navy of l.iij'laiid h.ilh ever l»een its 
greatest (Icfcnce and ornament. . . the fl'siniig 
huhuark of our island Hlatkitonr 

:t. ATflut tlio boarding above the level of 
the decka, nailed on the outside of tlie atun- 
ehiona and Umlier-licadK 
Bulwark (hul'werk), ».< To fortify with a 
liiilwark or rampart ; to aceiiix* hy a fortifi- 
eution; to protect 

.Some proud city. round and .irin’d 

With rising towers ithn-ef 

Bum (hum), w. ((Vmtr. of bottom.] Tlie 
liiittoeka; the part of the body on which we 
Kit Shnk 

Bum ( hum ), w t I A different ai>elling of 
boom. It /lemi/ten, to boom or sound hollow ] 
To make a hollow nolae; to boom Alarnton 
ritare.] 

Bum (tmni). M An imitative word expreaa- 
ive of a droning or huitimiiig aoiind, as that 
made hy the hee ; a hum. | Rare J 

1 h.i’ known 

Twenty sulIi breaches pu'ced up. and marie whole, 
Without . 1 /'//«/ <*f noise Ji you am 

BumlialUir (hum-ha'lif). n. [ From hu m . the 
liiittocka; intended aa a coiitmnptiioiis term | 
An iimier-hailiff. a auhurdinate eitdl ottleer, 
iippoiiitt‘d to serve writa and to make arreata 
uml exi'eiitioiiK.Hiid bound with sureties fur 
II faltlif 111 discharge of his trust. ( Vulgar. ] 
Bumbaxd, n. and V. Same as Itmuhard 
Bumbast (humMiaat). fi. Same as Romhant. 
Bumbazed (Imm-lm/dO. Vl*- Amazed, eoii- 
fiiaed; stiitiefled {.Scotch ] 

Bumbee (hitni'iie). n. (.See PPM. v i ] 'I'he 
liiinih1e-lM‘e (which see). (. Scotch ] 
Bumbelo, Bumbolo (IuiiuMk* 16. hiim'iio-]r>), 

II \\i bombola \ A glasatlaKk iiaeil foi Hiili. 
liming camphor Also called Rombola, whieh 
is tin* projier 8|Kdlliig. 

Bumble, t vi. { Fret] from bum. boom ) 
'I'o iimke a litiiiiniiiig noise . to hooni ; to 
cry liki: a hitterii. ‘ As a hitoie bumbleth 
ill tlie mire * Chaucer. 

Bumblo (hum 'hi), n. A name for the hit- 
teni i Provincial ) 

Bumble-bee (Imm'bl-he), n A large l>t‘e. 
Honietiinea called Humlile-bcc : so immt'd 
from Its sound. 

Bumbledom (huni'iil-dum). u (From .Mr. 
Rumble, the tieadlc, a cliariieter in l>ickt*ns' 
(Hirer I’lcint 1 A sai'castic term applied to 
fussy tifflcial pomposity, es))Ociully In tiie 
ease of the nieniltere of ])ett.v eorimrations, 
us vestries, and covertly, less or mons ini- 
pl.viiig iiiotPeieney 

Bumboat (hum '(Kit), u. |I>. bumlmot, a 
wiile fishing boat ustul in the Netherhitids. 
from bun, a tank in a Iniut in wliii*h fish are 
kept alive, ami lumt, a boat 1 A liout for 
carrying intivisioiis to a ship at a distance 
from aluiiv. 

Bumella (bii-ine'll-a), u (Or boumelia, a 
large kind of ash. | A genus of plants id the 
iiat order SaiMitacea*. 'I’hey are tvet*s or 
slirulis, with H milky juice, a spiny stem, 
ami siiinll wUitt* or greenish flowers, imtives 
of the West Indies, called there RuHtani 
Rully tree The fruit of R lycioufeit is said 
to he useful in diniTlitva. 

B umkln (iniiii'kin). n {Vorboomkiii boom, 
a spar, ami dim. siiHlx -hiii ) Maut {a) a 
stiort hoom projeetiiig from eaeii how of a 
slilp to cxU‘iid the clue of the foresail to 
wimlwiird (6) A small outrigger over the 
stern of a Iniat to exttmd the miz/eii 
Bummalo, Bummaloti (bum'inadti. hum- 
ma hVte), ii The liidiiiii iiaine foi a small 
glutinous, traiibpimMit. teleostean tlsli, altout 
the si/e of a smelt, found on all tlie coasts of 
Soiitliem Asia, wliicli, when dried, is inneh 
used as a n'lish liy iMitli Kuitipeans and 
Imliaiis, and facetiously culled Bombay- 
duck It is the Saurue ojihmton, family 
Seo|Hdidie 

Bummaree (hum'ma-re). n (romiption of 
Fr bun lie marce. gtanl fivsh ttsh.] A term 
given to H class of speeiilatiiig tniders at 
Pillingsgiite Market, l.smdon. who buy large 
(luuntitles of Hah fnmi the salesnien and 
resell them to smaller dealers 
Bump (Imiuo). r t ( Peiimos oiiomatoiKietic 
( 'oinp I..ii humiien, to strike tir fall on w ith a 
hollow noise, and see the noun .skeat con- 
nects it with bunch, bun, bunum j To make 
to come ill violent contact ; to give a shock 
to; to strike; to thuiiip; us, to bump the 
head against ii wall * Rump’d the ice into 
tlm*e several stars * Tcnnyimn -To hump 
a boat, lo run the stem <»f your Imat against 
her. 

Bump (hump). ri 1 To come in contact 
writh Moiiiething . to strike; as. the vessel 


humped against the quay.— 2. t To form 
humps or protuberances. ' Long fruit fast- 
ened together by couples, one right against 
another, with kemals bumping out near the 
place in which they are combined.' Oerarde. 
Bump (hump). II. [From the verb, a swelling 
being often the result of a blow. Oomp. W. 
2ivrmp, a round mass, pwmpiaw, to thump, 
to form a round mass. ] 1. A swelling or pru- 
tulieranec ‘A bump as big as a young 
cockerel's stone.’ Shak. Bpeciflcally 2 In 
phren. one of the natural prutuherances on 
the surface of the skull or cranliiin w'hich 
phrenologists associate with distinct quali- 
ties, atfcctions, propensities. Ac , of the 
mind ; as, tlie bump of veneration, actiuisi- 
tivenesa, and the like.— .S A shock from a col- 
lision. such as from the jolting tif a vehicle: 

; specifically, in boat-racing, the striking of 
: one boat by the prow of another following 
; her. 'Those thumps and bumpe which 
I flesh is hell to.’ Hook. 

I 1 can still rondesrend to give our boat a shout 
I wlieii It iiKikcs a fuimp. Laml>rui£* Sketches 

j Bump (hump), v.L (W. hunnp, a hollow 
sound, bymp-y-gors, the bittern ; comp 
I bumble, to boom, buinblr, a bittern. | Imita- 
tive.] 'I'o make a loud, heavy, or hollow 
noise as the bittern ; to boom. Dryden. 
Bumpt 0>ump). n A iMiomiiig, hollow noise, 
‘'rhe bittern wit-li bis bump ' Skelton 
Bumper (Immp't^r). n. (From bump; comp. 
thnmjier, whacker ^ Ac ] 1. A cup or glass 
filled to the brim or till the liquor runs 
over. • He frothed his bumpers to the 
liriiii * Tennyoon 2 A crowded linuse 
at a theatre, A't* - A buiiqicr game, one in 
whieh the scoring is all on one sith* 
Bumper (bump'^'r), e.t 'J'o fill tt> the brim 
I Rui-im. 

Bumperlze (Imnip'^r-iz), v.i Tn drink in 
bumpers. [Rare | 

PltMscd ti> see iiiiii. we kept ftiitn^ertzififi till .ifter 
rt>lbl..lllUlg Irltlfiofl 

Bumpkin (bump'kin), n. [I’erhapH from 
humkin, a short hoom, a hiimpkin being 
II Iiloekish fellow, u hloekhcnd J An uw'k 
ward, heavy rustic ; a clown or country 
lout 

W hat a foon/>kio he is for a i aptaiii in tiu army ! 

1 till Osborne thitughi 7 hackeray 

BumpkinlF ( hump' kin -li), a Of or per- 
taiiiiiig to a imnipkiti or clown ; clownish. 

He IS a siiiiple. bliiiulcrmg. and yet ronceitcd 
ffllitw, who givi-s .111 air ttl bumpkmlv ruin.iiiLC 
to all la tells. Runordion 

Bumptious ( hump'shus). a \ Proliably for 
binnpinh, from hump, apt to strike against 
othciw, having prtitulieraneeK. linlile to eonie 
into eoiitiict with otliers | Ofleiisively self- 
assertive, liable to give or take offence, dis- 
posed to quarrel; iluiniiit'ering. Thackv'ay 
K'olloq I 

BumptiOUSneSB ( tnimp'shiis-nes ). u Tin- 
quality of lieiiig hiimptioiis ' Tom, imtwith 
Htuiiding his bumpt ioueucHft, felt friends w’itli 
him at once ’ T Hughes [('oIKki | 

Bun (bull), II |0 Kr 6or/m’. a swelling; Fr 
biignet, a little pulted loaf | A kind of 
cake ; a kind of sweet liread 
Bunch (buiiKli), 11. [.Softened torin of O Sw 
and Dan biiiikc, Teel, fnniki, a heap An 

0. K form Inilchc also occurs, like leel liulki. 
huiiki. hulk, a heap Set* Ri t.k. IttrNK | 

1. A protuberance ; a liuiieli . u knob or 
liini]) 

Tlii'v win carry . their treasures upon thr 

/•iimhei oi camels Is xxx 6 

2 A eolleetion, duster, tir tuft of things of 
the same kind eonneeted together In growth 
or tied together, us. a bunch of graiies; a 
bunch of ratlishes; a bunch of rhuharl). * A 
/oforA of hairs ’ S/iciiser 3 More generally, 
any duster or aggregate 

He's the best ol .i kid humh ol them t ortiJn// May 

4 In miuimj, H small isolated muss of ore, us 
distinguished from a vein 
BunCh(biinsh),r I 1 Tti swell out ilia protuh- 
eraiiee; to Ik* pnituheraiit or round. ‘ Rvneh- 
ing out into a large round knob at one end.' 
H’fiotfiparrf 2 'i'o duster, as into bunches 
* Cloistered among cool and hunched leaves.’ 
Keats 

Bunch 0>unBh). r t To form or tie in a bunch 
or hunches 

Bunch -backed ( bunsh ' hakt ). a Having a 
bunch on the back ; crooked ' Foul hiincA- 
backed ttiail.' Shak. 

BunhhineBB (Iniiisli'i-ues). n The state of 
being bunchy or growing in bunches. 
Buntmy (huush'il, a. \ liaviug a hunch or 
hunch . having knobs or protulieranees. 
‘An unshaiieii bunchy spear ’ Phaer — 


FaU\ far, fat. fall: in6. met. h6r; pine, pin: note. not. move: tain*, tub. bull, oil, iMiiiiid; u. 8c ahnne: y. 8c. f^. 
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<2. Growing in bunches; like a bunch; having 
tufte. 'His bunchy tail.’ X. Grew. —9. In 
mininOt variable in yield, Sfiinetimes rich, 
sometimeB Page. 

Bunoomlie, n See Bunkum. 

Bond (bund), n. In the East Indies, an 
embankment. 

Buxidle (bun'dl), n. [A dim. form from stem 
of bind; equivalent to D. hondel. G. bundel, 
Dundle. I A number of things bound together; 
anything bound or rolled into a convenient 
fonii for conveyance or handling; a package; 
a roll; as, a bundle of lace; a bundle of hay' 
Every schnolbnv can have recourse to the fable of 
the rods, which, when united in a bundle . no strent;th | 
could bend imldimtth. 

Bundle (bun'dl), r t pret pp. bundled; 
ppr bundling. 1. To tie or bind in a bundle 
or roll : often followed liy up; as, to buiulle 
up clothes.— 2 To place or dispose of in a 
hurried unceremonious maimer. 


They untiiercifully bundled me and iiiy gallant 
se« ond intii our own IiaLkiiey-eoaLli. 7 Jliw/t. 

-To bundle off, to send a person off in a 
hurry; to send off unceremoniously ; as, the 
cliildreii were bundled off to bed To binulle 
out, to expel summarily ; as. 1 bundled him 
out of doors 

"V ) III ou^ht to be bundled out for not knowing' how ti i 
beliave. Jhibem 

Bundle (bun'dl), V I 1. To depart in a hurry 
or unceremoniously : often with off 
Is your ladyship s hoiioiir buiidliuj^ oft tlien? 

I olman flu )’ounjife$- 

2 In America and Wales, to sleep m the 
same bed witiiont undressing: applied to 
the custom of men and women, especially 
sweethearts, thus sleeping. 

V.in Corlcar stuppcil nLidsmtuiUy in the vilUjjcs t<i 
e.’it pumpkin pics, d.tni.c at country frolics, and bundle 
with the \aiikcc lasses Irvuifi 

Bundle-pillar (bun'dl -pil-l^r), n Same 
as CluHten’d Column (which see under 
('hUSTEU, V t ) 

Bung (bung), n | Allied to D bom, O T). 
bonne, a bung; Ir. bvinne, a tap, a spigot; 
W. bwng, a bung-hole. | 1 A large eork 

or stopper for closing the hole in a cask 
through which it is filled 2. 'Fhe Imle or 
oriflee in a cask through which it is tilled 
:M A pickpocket ; a sharper. ‘ Away, you 
cutpurse rascal ! you filthy hung, away ' ' 
Shak 

Bung (bung). »’ t. To stop the oritlcc of with 
a hung; to close up. 

All entrii s to tli«' soul arc so stopped .'iiid buutfed up 
llamtuoud 

Bungall (biin'gal). n. A base coin current 
in Ireland in tlie reign of Queen Eli/.abetli. 
At one time it went for sixpence, at aiiotlier 
for twopence, and ultimately for a i»enn) 

Bungalow (Imiig'ga-lo), n. [IVr hnngaiah, 
from Jieugul; lit a Bengiilese house | In 
India, a nonso or residence, generally of 
a single floor Native bungalows are con- 
structed of wood, bamboos, Ac ; but those 
eriM'tiMl by Euroiieaiis are generally built of 



llungdlow on ren.iiii; Hills 

sun-dried biicks, ami thatched or tiled, and 
are of all styles and sizes, hut invariably 
siiiTounded by a verandah — A cbik-bvn- 
galoie is a house for travellers, one of 
which is constructed at intervals of from 
12 to 1.^ miles on the highroads in many 
parts of India at the expense of the autho- 
rities (Jovernnieiit charges each traveller 
one rupee or two shillings a day for the use 
of the bungalow 

Bungarus (bung'ga-rus), n [A Latinized 
form of the native name bungar or bon- 
) A genus of venomous serpents, family 
Elapidai, natives of India, and closely allied 
to the Naja, though the neck is not so dilat- 
able. In the banded Bungarus the head is 
flat and short, the muzzle round, and the 


upper jaws are furnished with grooved 
fangs. The colour is generally of a light 
hue, relieved by bonds or rings of Jetty 
black. Called also JUick-Herpent. 
Bung-drawer (bung'drg-6r), n. A wooden 
mallet of a peculiar form for taking the 
bung out of a cask. [Local.] 

Bung-hUIe (bmig'hdl). n. The hole nr ori- 
flee in a cask through which it is filled, and 
which is closed by a bung. 

Bungle (bung'gl),!;.!. [A diminutive or fre- 
quentative from bang, O dial bungen, O 
Sw bunga, to beat, to bang ] To perfiinu in 
a clumsy awkward manner; as, to bungle in 
making shoes. 

<*ftn you fail or bungfle in your tradcT Oldhum. 

Bungle (buiig'gl). nt pret & pp. bungled: 
ppr tmngling. To make or mend clnnisily ; 
to botch; to manage awkwanlly: to perform 
inettlcicntly. ‘Botch and bungle up dam- 
nation with patches ’ Shak. ‘Seams are 
coai'scly bungled up and seen.* Dryden 

I h.id .ilw.iys an idea that it (the riMiia at Kavenna) 
would lie bundled. Hyron. 

Bungle (buiig'gl), n. A clumsy (lerformance; 
a piece of awkward work: a botch. Ray. 
Bungler (Imng'ghir). n one who bungles; a 
clumsy awkward workman; one who per- 
forms without skill. 

If In Ik- a (liiiirv or .i bungler in .iii^ profession he 
sh.nnefiil, how iiiiirli more ignoiiiituouNaiKl inf.unous 
to ,i Scholar to lie sikIi Hurt on 

Bungling (bnng'gling), a. 1 Prone to 
tinngle , cltiinsy. "riils bungling mvieh' 
Oldham 2 Characicrizetl by bniigliiig 

Letters to me .tre not seldom opened, ,iiid then 
sealed in a bungling manlier liefore they mme to 
lay hamls .Swift 

Bungllngly (bung'gling-li), adr In a bung- 
ling manner, clumsily; awkwardly ‘Solids j 
ami fbiiils that executed, though but bung- 
lingly, their peculiar motions ‘ Bentley 
Bu^-starter (bung'start-tb'). n A kind 
of flat bat for starting shives or wooden 
bungs 

Bunion, n See III' N YON 
Bunium ( Idi'm nm ). n ( Gr boimion 1 A 
genus of pliiiits of the nat ordir ( mbelli 
fene /»’ jlrxuoHum. called also earth-nut, 
hawk-nut, kipper-mit.aml pig-nut, is a nl.mt 
witli a root UK large as a nutmeg, liard, 
tiihcrous. ami brown /« ttnfboeuHtanum 
has a similar root 

Bunk (huiigk), n |Su hunke, a wooden 
vessel, ciMip. in G Sw also part of a vessel’s 
deck, and a heap I I A w oodeii box or ease, 
serving as a scat diiiiiig the day and a bed 
at niglit, one of a siTies of sleeping berths 
amiiiged above each other 2 A piece of 
timber erossiiig a sled to siistuin a heavy i 
weight (.American. I 

Bunker (buiigkv-r) n. [See BI'NK , comp ; 
also hunker in the sense of a bench, a seat ] 

A heindi or suit of eliest that serves for a 
seat, a sort of fixed chest or box; a large bin 
or ree.eptaele . a*», a vuixVhunker 
Bunkum, Buncombe (bnng'kum), u | Run 
e.omhe. .i eomity of .North Carolina 
See last extract j Talking for talk- 
ing's sake, homiiostie siKiech-mak- 
iiig, mere words (Grigiiially Ame- 
rican I 

WIn-ii .1 I rittnr t.dk-. fur l.ilk 
pist tn h.i\i* .1 Npi 1 1 li III till p.i(N'r III 
stud to hiiiiii . .Old not for ,iiiv other 
.iirthly piippif> lull I If c iiotifi-ritig, oiir 
folks L.ill II bunkum Ifalibui ton 

r hr origin of ihr phr.isi., 't.ilkiiig for 
Itniu oiiilii IS thus nlittd in Wheeler's 
ffi.torv of Aoit/i 1 .tn-fina ' Scvcr.il 
M-.ir. .ig 1 . Ill < oiign-.s. the iiieiiilirr for 
Oil. distrii l .irose to .uidr>’ss the hoiisr, 
without .iii> i’]ktr.iordii.jrv powers, m 
iii<iiiiier or iii.ittrr, to iiiterrikt the .nidi 
cm c M.inv iiirmlirrs left thr h.'ill X’ery 
imoety In told those who lein.unrd tli.it 
tliey might go too In slniiitd s|K-rik lor 
some tune, hut *' he w is only (nfAtut* foi 
/iuiuoinbe”' tiartlett 

Bunnlan. same as Itunyon 
Bunnlng (Inui'ingl. n In muting, a stagt> 
or platform jdaceu for miners tostaml ii)N>n 
w'liilst Htrqiplng tlown the lode, ami iiscit 
also when selecting the tire from the deadn, 
or nibldc and loose stones Called also a 
StuU 

Bunny (hitii'ni), u in mining, in tin and 
copper mines a great cfdlectitm of ore witli- 
out any vein coining into or going out from 
it. 

Bunny (biiii'iii). n (Ir and Gael bun, rout, 
stump: lit the short-tailed animal | A sort 
of pet name for a rabbit 
Bunt (bunt), n [Sw. bunt, Dan bundt, n 
hniidle ] Xant the midtile part, cavity, or 
belly of a sail. 


Bunt (bunt), r.i. 1. To swell out; as, the 
sail bunt«.-~2 To push with the hums; to 
butt. [Colloq.] See POINT. 

Bunt (bunt). II. [SiippiMctl to be a corrup- 
tion t)f burnt 1 1. A ilisease of wheat: smut 
(which see). 2. The Credo (or Tilletia) 
faetidu, tlie fungus jiroducing tlie disease in 
wheat culletl bunt 

Bunter (lumt'Or), n A woman xvho picks 
up rags 111 tlie streets; hence, a low vulgar 
woman [Slang. J 

Her two ni.irri.tgL‘>ililc d.inglitt‘rs. Itki- bnuters in 
stuil gowns, .in- now i.ikiiig sixpenny worth of tea at 
the \\ hitc Londiiit llonsc OofdsnntJi 

Bunter -sandsteln (bun'tt^r-nand'stin). n 
[G., lit. variegated sandstone.) A German 
name for the new rt'd sandstone, the lowest 
group of the Triassic system. See New Rei> 
Sandstone 

Bunting (bunt'ing). n [O.K bunting, haunt- 
ing. buntel, Se. buntlin; origin unknown.] 
The popular name ttf a number of insessorial 
birds, family EmlHirizidw, chiutly ineluiled 
in the genus Kmberi/a; such as the English 
or common bunting; the nee bunting, the 
Lapland, snitw, black-liemled, yellow, cirl, 
and ortolan buntings 'I'he >ullow bunting 
or }cll(>w haminer IK eitrinella) is one of 
onr most coinmnn nirds. 'Hie common or 
corn bunting ( K miliaria) is also coinnmn 
in cnltivattMl districts The snow-bunting 
(Pleetrophanen niealm) is one of the few 
birds wliieli cheer tlie solitudes of the polar 
regions 

Bunting, Buntine (bunt'ing. bunt'in), u. 

I Probably f'tmi G bunt, D lumt, iiiirty- 
coloiired, of ditfereiit eoloiirs. Comp, next 
art.) A thin woollim stuff, of which the 
coloni'h. or tlags and signals, of ships are 
matlu, a vessel’s flags eollectively 
Du you VC mv I'li.ity It h.is .iii i-iisign m it It i\ 
.1 pii-i c of >iil|<.ir, i.»k;;:i-d buntiiix’ -IhiI .ill the world 
honours It Siu li is lln- inn i- ol syiul*ols ffitnihn 

Bunting-crow (bunt'lug-kro). II ID. honte- 
krauifuint, party-ctdoiired. and kruut, a 
crow.] 'rht‘ hooded crow (Conmn eorni.r) 

Buntline (biiiit'Iin), n jScc Bi'NT (nuut) ] 
A’riiif one of the ropes fastened tit cringles 
on the hottoms of M|uare sails, to draw 
them up to their yards 

BuntUne-Cloth (hunt'Iln kloth), n \tiuf 
the lining sewed ii]t the .sail in thedireetion 
of tlie Imntliiie to prevent the sail heiiig 
ehafi'd 

Bunyon, Bunion (hnn'yun) n [ From G.Fr 
hugne, buujne, .i liiinp, a swelling, perhaps 
through It hugnone, nrowud kiiot,or himcli, 
a boil Hun is of tiie same origin j An ex 
erescidiee oi knoh at thi* sidt* of tli<‘ hall of 
the great toe, arisii ^ f 'oni an inftammation 
of the small memhranoiis stie called fntrtia 
mueoHU 

Buoy (boi or bwoi), 'll |D bon, a bimy, a 
fetter, G Fr hoyv, from I< bottf, a kind of 
flatter or shackle, a Itiioy being a floating 
object fettered at a llxeil point j 1 A float 
ing object attached to sometbing for a 
particular purpose, us, (a) a tloathig object 
flxcii at a certain ]dace to show the position 
of objects beiieatli the water, as shoals, 
rocks, Ac , or to mark out the course a shi]i 
is to fidlow {b) An omiity cask or piece of 
wood employed to float a cable in rocky 
aiichoruges to keep it from chafliig on the 
rocks, culled more spcciflciilly a mooring <ir 
cable -buoy Ihioys are of various sliaia^s 
and with various iiumcM, us cun-buoyn, in 





ll'ioys — Drawn liy ( apt.iin M.iy 

1,1 .tii-hiioy Null liiioy j. Hill luioy 

4, Mooriii^r-liiioy 

the form of a f:one; nuu-buoyH, which are 
large in the middle, and tapering nearly to 
a ptiiiit at eui'h emi ; ttell-huoye, consisting 


ch, cAain; Ch. Sc. locA; g,go; j.joh; (i. Fr. tfrn; ug, sinf/; TH, (Aen. th. f/nri w, uiig; wh, tuAig; zh. azure.— See Ksv. 
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of an apparatus connected with aboil, which 
rinfffi with the motion of the sea —2 A flnat- 
iiiK object used to throw overboard for a per- 
son who hiiH fullcn into the water to lay hold 
of, and to keep him iittont till he can Im$ taken 
out; more particularly culled a lift-hwty 



Navy l,if« liiiny.— Kiiy.il N.iv.il , (irrcnwirh | 

I 

The lifc-lmoy nt»w rotniiionl.v usi-il in the j 
navy (‘tniHistH of two hollow i-ojijic! vchscIh j 
connected together, lietwccii wliicli there ' 
HtaridH up a hollow pole or niuHt. liuviiiK a 

I iort tire fixed to its top.uh ii Itc.iicon, ami a 
ead weiKiit at the lower end to act us hul- 
illMt 

Buoy (hoi oi liwoi), I) ( I To keep afloat in . 
a fluid . licar up or keep from siiikliiK in 
a fluid, UM in water or air. Kenerally with 
vp 

1 )iri< w,is h( .It riinii^'li III till .III t(i hiiov it I w.itcr 
III llir stiilt III \a|i<Mir) up II ninfiviin/ | 

M.iiiV a (l•lMlll;■ r. 111)^1 

Of v.i|iiiiir /fiiMiii' tin I ri •,( fill li.iik I tuuwpu 

2 Fuj to Hiipport or Hiisfalii ; to keei> from 
sinkiiiH: into dert]ioiideiicy 

( Ilf rn ollfi tiiiii Ilf tlif a|i|ilauv‘ witli uliK h In had 
III I II niLfti d still hiu'vai up hiv s|iirus Ma{iiula\ 

a To fix liuovH in aa a direction to mariners, 

HH, to huu\i III to Uhu\i ufi a channel 
Buoy (hoi or hwidi, r f To float, to rise by 
specific li;;li(ncHK, |Rare ] 

Kisiia; nil III Mill f'uox up liisl Pope 

Buoyage 0»ol'aj or bwoi'uj). n i A senes of I 
bimys or floatiiiK beaetuis. for tin* Kuhlunce I 
of vttHsels Into or mit of ]iort, Ac 2 'I'lic 
ItrovltliliK of lilinyH. 

Buoyance (itoi'ans or liworans) Same uh 
Hmyanpn Quart Itrr (Rarel 
Buoyancy (boi'an si or bwol'an-hl), ii 1. The 
(|iiullty of heiiiij: buoyant, tliut is of tioatinp: 
on the Hiirfaee of water or in the atniospliere; 
Mpeeific li^ditnesH Thus lee, most kiiitis of 
wootl, and all liodies H])eclllealiy lighter 
than watt'r, are saitl to have haoiiaary in 
thatfluitl 2 The weitflitofafloatiliifhodyfiH { 
meusnretl hy tlie vtdiime of tiuhi displaced; 
tile MeiKlit of tile volume of water di.s]daced 
h,> tlie floatliii; body ; disidiiceiiient Kiuj 
Cyr 2 Ftij li^litlieurtednehs; cheerfulness, 
liopefuliiesH, elastieit) id spirit 

1 'lir hpaiiiaids an* ri niarkaliU* for an iik riiifss, .1 
waul of /<i<i’i‘,iiii 1 , aiiil nil ,ibsriui of Impr wIiilIi 
tsiilau tin III from tin. rest of the ( i\ili/fd world 
Jlut t'/e 

Buoyant (liorunt or Imol'ant). a (Kroni 
(MffM/ I I Floating;, li^lit ; tliat will not 
sink, liuviiiK the (|iiulity of risinuor tioatinp 
111 a fluid 2 Fiij elieerfiil , iiopefiil , nut 
easily tiepi essed 

Ills was not Che* hu,'v,nit tfiiiprr, Ihr Sow of atiimid 
kpiiils, whi> Ii lariu's a man ovt-i r\« r\ olist.ii h* 

Pteutxff 

2 Reaiiiii; up, as a thifii. sustainimr another 
iHidy 'Th(' watei under me was (oroi/duf.' 
th-fuirn (Rare 1 

Buoyantly ( hoi'ant li or bworant-li). atlv 
III a buoyant manner 

BUOy-rOM (boi'rop or hwoi'rop), ii Tlie 
rope whli'h fastens it buoy to an uneiior 
Buphaga (Idi'fH-fta). n ((ft' httua. an o\, and 
yi/uK/ii, toeiit i A iseiius of iiiM'HHoriui African 
idnis. fiutiily Stiirnula*(8turImKs).witii short 
bills siiuare at the base, and rather swolhui 
ton arils the tip Tlie species im' called 
beef* eatersor ox-peckers because they aliubt 
upon the backs of tlie cattle, ami ])ick holes 
ill tlie skin to icet at tlie larva* of Ute insects 
ileposited directly hel»>w’ It Two species are 
known, the li. afrieana of South Africa, and 
the If rrythrurnyncha of Madagascar 
Bupr08ttdn(b(i-pri*s'ti-il<». u pi ICSr turn- 
prPutut. a lH*e!le whicli la'itig eaten l»5 cattb* 

III tlie llelils cnus«*d them ti> swell up umt 
die; fcoioc, HU ox. prPthtin, to swell up. 
and eitUat, resemblaiiee | A family of cole- 
opterous insects, iiistingiiished liy the un- 
conimon brillaiK'} and higlily metallic spleii* 

F&te. fiir, fat. full: me. met. Ii6r; pine. 


dour of their colours Tlie largest and most 
brilliant of these beetles are found chiefly 
in tropical climates; their larvso are wood- 
eaters or wood-lmrcm. and attack both 
fruit and forfist trees. The gulden elytra of 
some Ht>ecies, called gohicn-bpetles, are used 
' ill Indian enihroidery, and the lustrous leg- 
joints arc strung into brilliant necklaces and 
• bracelets. The family is divitieil into s»*veral 
' genera AiMMit 1^) species are known, 

! whicli tliifer considerably in form among 
tliemse]v(«8. Four or five small sioicies arc 
tound ill tins loirntr^' 

Buprestldan (bu-presTi-dan), 7i An indi- 
vidual of the Buprestida* (which see). 

Bur, Burr (W*r), n lA Sax burr, a bur, a 
burdock; Don bwrre, Sw kardbnrre, a bur- 
dock: the root is probably seen in Ir ban, 
a knoll, borrahn, to swell. In meaning 11 tlie 
word may be of imitative origin ) 1 A rough 
jirickly covering of the seeds of (‘ertaiii 
plants, as of the chestnut and burdock; 
alsft, the plant burdock ‘Rude hui» and 
thistles* Hilton 2 In rngr a slight ridge 
of metal raised on the <‘dgos of a line cither 
(*iigraved liy the burin or the dry-point, and 
whicli is removed by a serapor, as it retains 
HiiperfluniiK ink in printing a plate, and has 
iiie effect of a smear - 2. The rough neck 
left on a liullct in casting - 4 The round 
knoll iif a horn next a deet's head - f» The 
IoIh* or lap of the ear fi A triangular 
chisel tiHi*d to clear the corners of mortices 
7 A small c*iniular saw ~ 8 A broad ring 
of iron behind tlie place of the hand on a 
spear used in tilting -- 9 'Jlio sweet-bread 
10. A partially vitrified brick; a clinker i 
1 1 Tlie giittiirnl iironiitieiation of the roiigii j 
r eominoii in some of the nortiicni eoiiiities 
of England, esiiecitilly Nortliiinilierlaml ; 
rotiU'isiii often colled tlie Nortiiuniber- 
laiid, Newcastle, or Tweedsiile burr. 

Buract (bit'rak), n. In one c/irm a general 
mum* for all kinds of salts 
Burboltl (la'i-'liolt), M A bird-bolt Mar 

HtOU I 

Burbot (lu'r'bot), n ( Fr. harhatr, from barbe, 

L ha rbu, a hviird The iiaiiie is thus of the 
HHiiii* oiigin with barbel j A flsli of tlie fa- j 
miiy (bulidie, genus IMn {L. nittiari*), > 
shapctl like an eel but shorter, with a flat ' 
bead It litis two small licards on the nose., 
mid iiiiotber on the chin, and, although its 
a]ipearanee is repulsive, it is de1i(*atc lood 
It is I'alled also Jiel-jmvt or Cauetp/ish, and 
IS found ill S(*venil of the English nversuiid 
lak(*s of tlie northern eounties, but it is suiti 
to arrive at its greatc'st perfection in tlie 
liiike of Ctciieva 

Burdelals (lH*r'dr‘-1a), n. [Fr bonlclaiH, of 
or belonging to Bordeaux ] A sortbf grape. 

JuhoHoii. 

Burden, Burthen (laVdii. iKM''T!iti), a 
(A Sax byrthra, from brrau, tt» bear, like 
li'cl hyrthr, hyrthi, Don bin tie, («otli. 
baurthei. (?. hurtle, a burden, all from same 
stem See Bkau J 1 That wliii*li is ixinie 
<ir ciuried; a Itiad. 

l-ct them break tlicir backs with bttnienx. Sh 

Hence 2 Tliat which Is Imnie with InlMitir 
<ir difflciiity, tiiat which is grievous, wean- 
some. or oppressive ‘Tlie burthen ttf an 
honour unto which she was not bom.’ Ten- 
nymui 

1 leaf, guldv. helpless, left alone. 

To nil my fnemls a grown Swi/t | 

2 t The act of bearing children; a birth 

rhmi Imiist a wife once tailed rbinilia. 

That b.ire thee at a burden two lair sons .SbitJt 

4 A fixed f]iiantity of certain eomniodities: 
as, a butden of gad-steel. 120 lbs r> The 
ronteiits of a ship; the quantity or numlier 
of tons a vessel will entry ; ns, a ship of liH) 
tons buidcn - 0 In mining, the tops or lieutis 
of stream- work, overlying the sti’eani of tin. . 
and which must be first cleansed. Burden . 
vf prtwjf, in law, the necessity or tluty of 
proving a factor facts in dispute on an issue 
raiseil between the parties in a cause. SY N 
laiad. eiicitiiibrance. weight, freight, cargo. 
Burden, Burthen (lair'dn. UVriin). rt 
1. To loud, to la\ a Iteuvy loatl on; to en- 
cumber with weight. I 

I nil an not that other mrii lie cMcd and yc bur- 
tie neti 2 Cor viu 13 1 

Hence 2 To oppress with anything griev- 
«>U8 , to surcharge . us, to (oirden a nation 
witli taxes, to burtlen the memory S. To 
lay or impose, ns a load, burden, or charge 
(Rare | 

It IS absurd to eutJeu this Ait on Cromwell .ind 
his jiait> . Ltueriax^e 

pin: niite, not, nibve; tObe, tub. bull: 


; Burden (Mr'dn), n. [O.E. burdotie, the bass, 
tlie burden of a tune, from Fr. baurdon, e 
drone or bass, the humble-bee; L.L. burdo, 
a drone. ) 1. The verse repeated in a song, 

' or the return of the theme at the end of 
each verse; the chorus; refrain. --2. The 
, drone of the bagpipe. —3 That which is often 
I reiieuted ; a subject on which one dwells; 

! the main topic 

I Bnrdent (b(^r^dn), n. (Fr. bmtrdon, a staff. 

I See Bourpon.] A club Spentter 
I Burdener (ber'dn-6r), n One who loads; an 
' oppressor. 

Burdenou8,f Burthenoust (bf^i-'dn-us, her'- 
; THn-U8),a. 1. Burdensome; grievous; heavy 
, to be liorae; oppressive; heavy ‘ Tlie very 
J burUieiiuuH earth.’ Drayton. 

Nor Irt that be light to thee*, winch to me is so 
1 burdetious. Sir /’. Sidney 

I 2 Cumbersome; useless. ‘A burd'nous 
, drone.' Milton. 

'' Burdensome, Burthensome (laVdii-sum. 

ber^Hu-suni). a. Weighing like a heavy 
I burden; grievous to be Iioriie; causing un- 
I easiness or fatigue: oppressive, heavy; 

! wearisome. ‘The inferior and /mrf/iciisotne 
I offices of society.' Burke ' Burthemtme 
I exactions.’ Hallain. 

Tlie debt immi-tist.* of endlcsis gr.ititiulc*. 

So bti rden untie Milt on , 

Burdensomely, BurthenBomely (i>()r'dn- 
Bum-li, her 'Till'. -sum -li), adr In a bur- 
densome manner. ‘That as few employ- 
ments ns possible may be burlheimoniety 
and vexittioiisly interfered witli ’ J S 
MUl 

Burdensomeness (b^T^dll-sum-nes), u The 
<iuality of being burdensome; heuvniess; op- 
pressiveness 

Burdock (l>(‘i’'(1ok). n \Bur niul duck J The 
popular name of the jiluiit Arctium Lajijm. 
Ill Bi'itiini iiiirdtieks are reganled us troiilile- 
Home w(*eils, but in some coiiiitrit's tlie roots. 
>oiiiig shoots, and young leatcs, are used in 
soups, and tlie plant is cultivated witli tins 
view ill .lapan 'I'lic lesser luirdock is a 
Hiiecies of Xaiitldiiiii 

Burd0un,t n 'riie burden of a piece of 
iniisic; the bass Chavcei 
Bureau (iiu-ro'), pi. Bureaux or Bureaus 
(bii-ro/.'), n (Fr bureau, an ofllce, a 
ilesk or writing-talde. a court, a chest of 
drawers, uriginally a kiml of eoai'se brown* 
isb or russet stiitt with winch uritiiig-taliles 
were covered, from (> Fr bin cl, a eourst* 
wooUciiKtiitt SeeBouKL.I 1 Adeskorwrit- 
ing-iubie, with tlrawers for papers, an eseri- 
toiif, Swi/t 2 An office or pliu'e where Inisi- 
iiess is transacted 2 A depurtineiit for the 
truiiBuctioii of puldit* business. On the Con- 
tinent tlie iiigliest detairtments of govern- 
ment ill most eoiintrics have the iiuiiie of 
Iniretiu; as, tlie bureau of the minister for 
foreign affairs. In Rngland the term is eon- 
lliied to inferior and siiiiordinate depart- 
ments. -4 A eliest of drawers for (‘lothes, 
itc 

Bureaucracy (bu-ro'kru-si), n [Fr bureau, 
and (Ir. krateu, to goveni.J The system by 
wliicli tlie business of administration is cur- 
ried on in departments or bureaux, each 
under tlie control of a chief, in contradis- 
tinction to tliose systt'nis in which the 
offleers of government have a co ordinate 
authority; the system of eentmliziiig the 
administration of a country, throiigli regu- 
larly graded series of government officials; 
such officials ctdlectively. ‘ Tlie iiiexiicfllcncy 
of concentrating in a dominant bureattcraey 
all the skill and experience in the manage- 
ment of large interests ’ J. S. Mill 
Bureaucrat (bu-rO'krat).n An advocate for 
or supporter of bureaucracy. 
Bureaucratic, Bureaucratical (bu -ro 
krat'ik. liu-rO-kratTk-al), a Relating to 
bureuucnicy 

There IS a great material probperity open to llun- 
g.iry It the people will be content to be quietly 
ginenu’it, anil if Austria will be wise enough to relax 
.1 little in the^orrrtMrriiOrtiotions that now inrtucnce 
hei .lusted 

Bureaucratlst (bu-rd'krat-ist). n Same as 
Bureaucrat 

Burette (bu-rt*t'}.n [Fr.] A graduated glass 
tula* (K'casionally used in the cheniieai la- 
boratory and in the assay ofllce. for the pur- 
pose of dividing a given portion of any 
liquid into small tpian titles of a deffnit« 
amount. 

Burg(b^rg), n [A Sax fmry. an inclosure ) 

1 t A fortified town: a iNimugli (which see) 

2 < hie of a class of buildings of very great 
antiquity, found in the north of Scotland, 
Orkney, ami .Shetland The Burg of Moossa 

oil. pound; u. Sc. abune, y. Sc. fey. 
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is a circular building 41 feet high; ite walls, ! 
which are double, with a vacant space 
between them, diminish from 14 feet in 
width at the base to 8 feet at the summit, 
and inclose a central area: the door is 7 feet 
high. These structures arc older thati the 
Scandinavian invasions, and prol>ahly date 
almost from tlie lironze agt* 

Burgam (bCrg'aj), /i ri*'romftffr^ 1 In fntr, . 
(a) in England, a tenure in socage, whercity , 
burgesses, citizens, or townsmen hold their 
lands nr tenements of the king or other 
lord for a certain yearly rent (b) In .Scot- 
land, that tenure iiy which the proi>erty in 
royal burghs is hehl under the crown, pro- , 
prietors l>eing liable to the (nominal) ser- ; 
vice of wat(‘hing and warding : or, os it is | 
commonly termed, 'service of burgh, used 
and wont ’ 

Burgamot (b6r'ga-mot). n. Same ns Iler- 

S itf 111 sense of pear and perlumc 

anet, Burgonet (ber'ga-net. In’u'go- 
a [Fr propel ly a llur- 

gundian helmet | In mih't. an toy a kind of 
helmet, with a small visor, cs}ieciaUy char- 
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ac'.terized by the fact that its lower rim was 
so fitted to the upper rim of the gorget that 
the head eould he turned to ilie right or left 
without exposing tlie n<'(‘k. it was first iiseii 
iiy the Burgundians, heiiet. its name 
Burgee (bei^je), n 1 Saut a flag or pen- 
nant which end.'i in two ]ioiiits 2 A kind 
of small coal suited for burning in tlu‘ fur- 
naces of engines 

Burgelnt (htVjin), r/ 'I'o bourgeon; to 
tdoHHoni or bud. Spennei' 

Burgeoie (bur jd'), n, A printing type See 
HoUUUKOlS 

Burgeon (b^r^jon), n and r i Same as Itour- 
Jfon. 

Burgees (b6i*'je8). n. Ifi K hin'itfint. Fr 
hurffeiH, I^. bourymh, from boni'tj, L L 
a borough.] 1 An inhabitant of a 
buniugh or walled town, or one w’ho pos- 
sesses a tenement therein; a citizen or free- 
man of a borough; in England, a iiersoii win* 
b\ one year’s resideiiee in a borough or eoi 
porate town and oeeiipatiou of projiorty and 
payment of rates is entitled to be enrolled 
on the ‘buiYcesB roll', and to vote in tlie 
eleetiou of the town coiinelllorH. In Scot 
land the period of resideiiee in the boroiigli 
(or liiirgh) is three years, and the person must 
nut have received .paruehini nor Imrgli relief 
for twelve mouths preceding the last Whit- 
sunday. -2. A representative of ii liorough 
ill parliament. 

Tho iiKijority of the /fulnesses li.id been rcturne*! 
hv constituent bodies remodelled in .t tii.inner whuh 
was generally regarded as illrg;d A/iimu/tiy 

3. Similarly, before tho American Kev.dii- 
tioii, one of the representatives in tlie legis- 
lature of Virginia.- 4. A magistrate of a 
corporate town —b A rfsidoiit iu or tiecu- 
pant of, a place (Rare ] 

T weiity yc.irs have I lived 
A hurj^ess of thi- se.i, and lt.ive been present 
At many a desperate fight Hettu. «!<r FI 

-huraesH .Jtt, the list of municipal electors 
aniiuiuly drawn up by the overseers of tlie 
poor, in accordance witli the provisions of 
5 and 6 Will IV. Ixxvi as amended liy 20 and 
21 Viet 1. and 32 and 33 Viet Iv , previous 
to its revision by the revi.sing barrister -- 
Burgeat roll, the same list as reviseal liy the 
revising barrister and transferred to a book 
provided for the purpose 
BuTgesiHtillp (b^r'jes-ship), n The state 
or eamdition of a burgess South 
5urg-grave (li^rg'grav), n. Same as Bwr- 
nrave (which see) 

Burgb (bu'rO), n. fSee BORouan.) A cor- 
porate town or borough; more especially the 
Scotch term corresponding tf> the English 
boro^igh, applied to several different kimls 
of corporations, and to towns and cities in 
Scotland. —Royal burgh, a corporate IsMiy 
erected by a charter ^rom the crown The 
corporation consists of the niagistrates and 
burgesses of the territfin erected into the 
burgh. The magistrates are generally a 
provost and bailies, elected by and from 

ch, cAain; 6h, Sc locA; g, jfo; j.job, 
VoL. 1. 


the common council. - Burgh qf barony, a ' 
corporation somewliat analogous to a royal 
burgh, consisting of a determinate tract of 
ground within tiic Imrony, erected by the 
feudal sufierior and subjected to the govern- 
ment of magistrates The right of electing 
magistrates is vested by the charter of erec- 
tion sometimes in the baron, or superior of 
the barony, and soiiietimes in the inhaldt- 
ants theniselvea — BiimA qf regality, ii kind 
of biirgli of barony, which liad regal nr ex- 
clusive jurisdiction within its own territory. 

-Frt'v burgh, a imrgh of barony wiiicli en- 
joyed, liy emwn charter, riglits of trade 
noth home and foreign, lint which at tlie 
some time had to In’iar certain putilic bur- 
dens as the price of its privileges Rnrlia- 
mentary burgh, a burgh or town which sends, 
or unites with others in seniling. a reprosen- 
tative to parliament. In parliamentary 
burghs the mode of electing councillors and 
magistrates is the same as in royal buigliH. 
-Police burgh, any impiilotis place the 
boundaries of which have lieeii ascertained 
in tenuHof the net 1.3 and 14 Viet xxxiii., 
and tho affairs of which are managf'd by 
conimissionors elected by the iiilialiitaiits 
-Burgh acres, acres or small paitdies of 
land lying in the neighliuiirhood of royal 
huighs. nsiially feued out to and occupied 
by burgesses or iiersous resident within tho 
hiirgh 

Burghal (li^rg'al). a. Belonging to a burgh 

Burgh-bote (H*r«"lM'>t). n \ Burgh and bttte ] 
III fud /life, ucoiitributioii towrirtl the build- 
ing or repairing of enstles or walls for the 
defence of a city or town. 

Burgh -brechet (bei-g'brech). n \Bingh 
and /ov(ii7i J In A ugln .sujrou /air, the offence 
of violating the pleil^r given by every iu- 
habituiit of a titliiiig to keep the peace 

Burgher (I •ci‘g'c*‘r). 11 1 An iuhnliitant of a 

llur^ll or boroiigli. who <‘iijovs the privileges 
of the borough of w'hieli he is a freeman 
2 One of a Uidy of I'rcHbyterianH in Scot- 
land, eonstitiitiiig the majority of tho early j 
Secession (iiuivh, which was split into two | 
in 1747 Oil the lawfiiliiess of uei opting the I 
oath tlieii re(|iiired ti> he taken by the inir- 
gesses in certain burghs, SeeANTIHriuiiiKH 
Burgher-master (berg'ei-nias-W*r), n |0 
burgertuetster \ Same ns Burgomnate) 

Burghershlp (lM*rgV‘r nUlp), a 'riu* state 
I or jirivilege of a Imi-ghor. 

Burgh-master (iHNig'mas-tCT), n. i A imi - 
gnma^ter 2. An officer in tin* tin miints 
who direc-ts and lays out the meers for tlie 
workmen (’ailed also Bailip aiul Btn- 
luaster 

Burgh-mote (li/M'g'mot). n \Burgh. and 
iiiii/r, meeting | ’I'he iiiectliig or court of a 
burgh or iNinmgh 

Burgholder (iM*rg'hr»ld /•r), n A tithing 
Ilian See ItoKSliOLOKU 

Burglar (li^iyiar). « IFrom Fr bourg,n 
tow n. and (1 Fr laire, Vr lairo, L Intro, n 
tliief I due guilty of ii(H'tiiriiai hoiisehreak- 
iiig. one who breaks iiiid enters a mansion . 
bouse by night with intent to eommit a ' 
fel«»iiy. SeeBuiinbAHV ' 

The (ii fmaiiiii nf h$tr) {nt , .is eivi n by Sir 1 ilw.iril , 
( <ik.f . Is • !»• lli.it liy mglit brc.ikrtli «i» I’literi-th into 
.1 ni.tnsiiiii-hiiuv. wnli imciii i>> coiiuntt .1 fi-lmiy ' j 
HUtfkUone 

Burglarer t OaTg'lur-er), 11 A Inirglar. I 

Sir Willuiiii Hr.iiii w.is s»-ni to tin 1 ow« r only for 
prociitiii)' tin* I*o|»» 's ImiII .i^ainsl < crt.nn s 

tiial rolilK'ilJHs owu lions' 

Burglarian (l>/‘rgbVri-an), n A pei’soii 
guilty of burglary \ flare. I 

Burglarious (li/srg-la'ri-ns), o rertaining 
I to liiirglary; constituting the crime of biir- 
glary 

To conic rlown a t hiiiuiey is lickl a hutjri,ntou\ 
entry /Uatkstone 

I BurriarlOUSly (bdrg-laTi-iis-li), ai/r With 
I an Hitent to commit fnirglary; in the iiiaii- 
I iier of a liurglar. 

Burglary (l»/TglH-ri>, n [From burglar.) 
'I'he act or crime of nocturnal liousebreak- 
, iiig, with an intent to commit a felony I'o 
I roiistitute this crime the attt must Im* coni- 
i niitted in the night, or when there is not 
dayligiit enough to disctem a man’s face. 
It must lie in a dwelling-house, or in an 
adjoining building which is a part or jiarcel 
of the dwelling-houiic ’Tliere must Ih* an 
actual breaking and on entry; but an ofieii- 
ing made by the offender, us by taking out 
a pane of glass, or lifting a window, raising 
a lutf'h, picking a lock, or removing any 
fastening, amounts to a breaking; and put- 
ting In of the band, after such bi'eakirig, is 
an entry 'I'be act must also lie done with 

b, Fr. ton; ng. Bing; Til, then; th, thin; 


an intout to commit felony. In American 
law the tenn is appliml to tlie criminal 
breaking into other hulhllngs than dwell- 
Jiig-lioiises, whetlier by night or by day. 
Burgle (ber'gl). r.t and i. To act or treat 
as a buiglar does ; commit burglary. 
Burgmote (li^i-g'mot), n Siuno as Burghs 
mote. 

Burgomaster (lHVgo-mas-t('r),n. (D burge- 
meester K borough- muster | 1 A horoiigh- 
muster; the chief magistrate of a municipal 
town in ilullaiid, Flanders, and (leniiany, 
nearly eorrcspoiiiliiig to magor in England 
and the I'nited .suites - 2 An nijuatie blnl, 

' the glaucous gull {harus glaueus), cominon 
ill arctic regions, winch lays its eggs in the 
I holt's of rocks. It is so lutlled fmm its do- 
mineering over the smaller species of gulls 
and other luiuatie birds 
Burgonet. n Stui jti < kg a nkt 

Burgoo, Burgout (li/^r'go). n. A seafaring 
tiisli, made by gradually adding two oiiarts 
of water to one of oatmeal, then boiling it 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring it con- 
stantly. after which a little salt butter and 
sugar IS generally uddeil 

I Uin't st.ind sturitig thrrr like a cahin-boy ImiuKht 
lip liL-furc the skipper for .swallowing the fin r% 
lit iiiixcd It. O . I .Sii/a. 

Burgrave (lifir'grav). n [L. h. burggravius, 
from (• burggrajf burg, a town, and gn^f, 
u eouiit, an earl ] in some Eiiro)>ean eouu- 
tries an hcivditiiry governor of a town or 
eastle. 

'riicy then . ‘iiuesied th.it the l*riiue of Oiange, 
who hehl till nllii e nl fint/,'hi7v ol Antwerp, .ind 
whose iiiMiieiii I w.is tinlioiindi’d, nilglit he sent to 
them 

Burgundy (bt'>i‘'giin-di), n A kind of wine, 
so culled friiiii llurgiiiidy in Fruiice. 'Tiie 
midlow-tusted Bmgumiy ' Thmnson 
Burgundy Pitch (ber'gun-di pich), n | From 
Burgundy in Fruiice, where it was lirst pre- 
pared j A resin got from th(‘ N orn iiy spruce 
(.'l/ocK exct'/su) ami scvcrul other pines. It 
is used ill meilicitic ns a stimulating phister 
Burgwardt (b^rg'wnril).»» [Burynnnieurd 1 
Anciently, the eiistody or keeping of u eustle 
Burh.t I A form of burgh, borough See 
lloiuirGii I A btirough or burgh: a city, a 
('iistle, ii tower 

Burial (lie'ri 111 ), n |Krom bury In tho 
older seiiHC of phice of biiriu) the word is 
diretdiy from o K. birtel, burui, buryels 
(sing ), ti tiimli, from A. Sax. birgels, ii sep- 
ulchre, from byignn, to hiiry ; in the modern 
sense It may lie regurded as a noun formed on 
tile model of betrothal, renewal, Ae j 1 t A 
grave or place of sepulture; a tomli ‘ Birinls 
weivii opened ’ WtrkUh’e ' Vailing her high- 
top lower thiui her ribs to kiss lier burial ’ 
Shak 2 The act of burying; sjioeilleully, tlie 
act of burying a deceased person, Hepulture; 
iiiteniiciit , tin* net of depositing a dead 
body III till* eiirlli, in a tomb or vault, or in 
tile w'iiter '('liristiaii burial ’ Shak ‘(hive 
order foi bis burial ' Shak ' Frivllege »if 
dentil and burial.' MiltAm Burial case, a 
kind of roffin made so us to lie eu}uible of 
being eloseil air tight, hiU'iidcd for the jire 
Hcrvation of tin body. Burial mound, the 
inoiinii raised over the reiiuiiiiHof u person of 
distinetion in oiti times, a barrow, Burial 
serviei', the ridigioiiH service performed at 
the inlernienlof the dead; that portion of a 
litiiigy wliicdi ii mid at an iiitcniient 
Buried (be 'rid ). // and a 1 liepoHited in 
till* eiirtii or in a grave, interred 2 Hidden 
by the lapse of tune , lung forgotten , long 
past 

Out kiss liriiigs hmiry-ilrw friuii fittruii ihiys AVaCi 

Burier (lK*'ri 6r). u. due who Iniries 
a deceased person ; that which buries or 
covers ' All darkness be the burier of the 
dead ’ Shak 

Burin (bu' rill), I Fr burin. It btmuo, 

a graver's chisel, from root of bore J i A 
graver, an iiistriinieiit for engraving on 
copper made of tempered steel, of a pris- 



liiirin 


matie form, and with the graving end 
ground off obliipiely so as to produce a 
sharp point. - 2 'Hie manner or style of 
cxeeiitioii of an engraver; us, a soft Imnu , 
a brilliant burin 

Burlti(>»iJ-re'ti). n [.Native name ] A South 
Ami'i'ican palm (Mauritia rtn{fera), calleil 
also Brazilian Wine-palm ft gi-ows to the 
height of 1U0-1.M) feet, preferring marshy 

w, wig; wh, le/dg; zh, anire - See KKV. 
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BURNISH 


■ituaiioiiH, and hearM an itniHMins crown of ' 
faiiHihaped leaves. A sweet vinous li«iucir is 
prepared from the Juice of the stem, as also 
from the fruits. 

Burke ( h^rk ). t; / I From the name of an 
Irishman who first committed tlie crime, 
in in EdiniiurKh, witii the view of 

seliiiiK the dead bodies for dissection ] 

1 'I’o murder i>y suffocation so as to proiluce 
few siKUH of violence upon the victim 

' \ oil (Icin’t tiiQ.iii to say he was burked, S.nii ' > .tnl 
Mr Pickwick Jhiirtu 

2 Fi{f. to smother ; to sheU'c . to K^t rid of 

by some indirect mantuuvre ; as, to burke a i 
parliamentary question i 

Bnrkdr (b^rkVsr). n One who imrkes I 

Burklim (liArkMstii). n 'Phe practice of 
killing persons for the piirpoHc of obtniiiitiK 
bodies for dissection WenluihiMtrr lO'iurw. i 
( Itaro. ] 

Burl (bferl). n. fI»rov Fr fumnl. hiirril, 
tiocks nr ends of threads whicli disiiKiire . 
cloth, fri>m Fr hourre, a flock of wool ns 
for sttiflliiK, LL hurra, a flock of uool.| 

A small knot or lump in thread, wlictiier , 
woven into cbitii or not. I 

Burl (iterl), ut I From tlie noun ] l.t 'I'o J 
cleanse clotii witli a kind of eartii used by ; 
fuIlei'H I 

I u I mill tluMi til !hf iMV'-tf rii* nf fiillvr's i r.ift, hrsi ' 
they waisli .iiul scmir .1 |iii'> c ol i loth with the r.irth of 
.S.irilirii.t. thru they |*( rftiMicit withthciiiiioki'of iiriiii- ' 
sloiir, will h iloiir, they l.ill aiioii to AMi/i/rc il with ! 

< iiiioll I Hniluud 

2 'I'll pii k knolH, loose threads, Ac . from, 
ns in liiiisiiniK clotii I 

Burl <bPrl). I) r I A. Sax bifrliaii, to draw, j 
as water. Ac .OK and Sc Inrt ) 'i’o draw ! 
or pour out. as beer (liocal | i 

I Ip IoIiI nil- If bit t /out the beer, .is hr w.is in ,1 hurry, 
ami I bur/rd out a tllass aiul ^.ivr it to linn 

I'luifi, / lire Reports 

Burlace (li^r'IaH). n. (A contr of burdelaUi: 
Fr buurdrlaiM, from tiwurdeaux | A sort of 
Ifrane 

Burlaw (Imr'hO. n Same as Hyrlaw 
Burler (l)^‘rF^r), u One wiio inir<s chitii 
Burler (bf-rl'i'r). n |Sce Hiriii., to draw, as 
beer.i In (•iiiiilicrlaiid, tiic inastcr of the 
revels at a wedding feast, whose duty is to 
see tiint tlie uuests are well fiiriiished witii 
drink itrrwer 

Burlesque (Is'r lesk'), a | Fr hurh-Miiur, 
from 11 hurh’Mro, Imiicntiis, ridicubiiis.froin 
burhtrr, to ridicule, burlrt, mockery, raillery 
'I’bc l•’r Icrin ewfue auswers to tlie E *w(/i ) 
TeiidliiK; (o excite iaiivliter by liitiicrous 
itiiaKes. or by a coiitniHt bt^twceii the subject 
and tlie tiiaiitier of treatiim it, as when a 
iriiliiiK subject is treatetl with uravity. . 

It is .1 liispiilr .iiiiont; tiu* 1 nth s a hr'lhcr but tesque 
portry runs brst in hrrnii vrrsi , likr that of the fU\ ' 
Piiiuny, or in ilojrirrrrl, hkr lli.it ot t/udibiin 1 

.Idditiui i 

Burlesque (biV-lesk'). n l 'I'tiat kiiiil of j 
literary coiiipositioii wliicb exhibits u eoii' j 
trnst lietweeii the subject and the niuiiiier ! 
of treat iiiK it so as to excite Inuj^bter <ir ' 
ridicule, travesty, carit'atiirc 

/t'fir/ro/fir iH tIu It fori* of |«%o kiiiils |lii (irsi repro 1 
^riil*. 1111MM prrMiiis in llir .u 1 oiitrrtiicMils of lirfors, ! 
»hr other ili v ribrH khmi persons .i< tiin; .iml speak 
mu like the |i,isrst .•iimiiK the peopli- Iddnoti | 

2 A ]»iccc coniposcil ill tliis style, a travesty; 
in moticni times often speeitiealty a tlientii i 
eat piece, a kind of dniiiiatie extravamuixa ' 
witii more or less siiiaiim in it. ;i. A ludi- ' 
erouM or debaHiiit; eiirieattire of any kind . a 
ItrosH perversion 

Who IS tt that ailiiiires, imlisfioiii the heart attiu heil 
to, iiHtioiial represi'iii.iiM ( issemblit s but iiiiisl turn 
with horror .UK I ilisuu^i Inuii siu h a prol.iiir bit*U\qiif 
and uboimiMlile pi iviismu ol tint s.uied iiisiiiiite 
/»■/<» kf 

Burlesque (In'*! lesk'). r t pret A pp. bur- 
lenjurtl , ppr hurtrMfiiuuj 'I'o make ridicti- 
Itiiis by b<irIest|Uo ivpresentation , to turn 
into a burlestiue 

They bur/i \qited\.Ur prophet leremi.di s « or.ls .uid 
tiiriieil the rspresston he use. I into in In nli 

sri.'.iui^ fite‘ 

Burlesque tia'r-lesk'i, r I 1'o use biirlcsi|Ue. 

I Kan* I 

Burlesquer (ia^r-lesk't'u'). u tme who Imr 
lesriues or tiinis to ridicule 
Burletta (In'^r-let'ta). n (It, dim oi huilu, 
inot'kery See Hi itl.K'^vl'K | A eoiiiie opera, 
a musical taree 

Burliness (ts'^r'li- lies), II State or qiiulit) of 
liolnu lmrl> 

Burunff-lron (iM^riimi i t^'u). n a kind of 
piiieer or tweezer used tn tuirlirifr cloth 
Burly (iH^r'ii), (I I Ai)pitiviit)> a form ei|iiiva 
lent toO 11 tt /oir/i/i, piir/i'A, elevated, iiti;li, 
from bur, pur, an elevation, and t4'riii lib 
K likr, from a rtH*t Iwr, seen in lumryeun ; 
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Ir. and Cael. borr, a knob. Comp, however 
8c. buirdly, w'hich has the same meaniut;, and 
may represent an older form of the word.] 
1. Great in liodily sise ; bulky ; lusty : the 
word, now used only of persons, includes 
the idea of some denrec of coarseness ‘ A 
priest Imrly and bi(( and studious of his ease.' 
Ctrtvjtrr. Formerly used also of things 
* Burly sac.ks and well stuffed barns.' 
Drayton. 2.t Koisterous ; loud. * So when 
a burly tempest rolls his pride ' Beaumont 

Bur-maxlgold (li^r'inar-i-irdld), n A genus 
of plants (Bideiis), nat onlcr (.’fimpusitic, 
of whicli there are two Hritish siiecies, viz. 
B. rd’rnua and B tripartita, both annuals, 
growing by the sides of ponds ami ditches 

Burmese (bur'mdz), a. Of or pertaining to 
Huriiiah 

Burmese (Imr'mez), n l An inhabitant 
or iniiaiiitaiits of Hnrmah. 2. The language 
of the jieopJc <if Burniah. It is one of the 
moriosyllaliic languages. 

Bum (l>6rii), vt. pret. Ar pp. burned or 
burnt: ppr. burning fO.E bren, brennen, 
bernrn, from A. Sax beman, byrnan, 
heornan, hrinnan, to bum; cog. Joel 
brenna, Dan. hrerndr, O.D. bernen, Goth 
brinnan, G hrennen, to bum Bra ml, 
brown, hriunttone, &e . are frfim this stem ] 

1. I'o consume with lire ; to reduce to ashes 
by the action of heat or Are.- 2. 'J'o act 
on with lire; to cv}M>se to the action of 
Are : as. to burn clay ; to’ burn wootl for 
ciian-oal , to burn limestone To make 
into liy means of Are; as, to burn liricks; 
to burn charcoal . to burn lime 4 'J'o 
scorch ; to affect, injure, or destroy by 
heat; as, to bum one’s clothes l>y lieiiig 
too ntsar the Are ; to burn one's Angers ; 
to hum bread or meat ; the sun hnniM the 
grass or phiiiis & 'I'o produce an cAect 
like that of Arc; to heat or iiiAame; to 
affect witii a burning smisation ; as, ardent 
sjdritH burn the .stoiiimdi ; the fever hurnu 
a patient - - 0. hi dwm to comliiiie with 
oxygen , to oxygenize ; as, a man burnn a 
(‘t'rtatii amount of carbon ut each respira- 
tion 7. Jii tturg. to apply a cautery to, to 
eauterize To burn a bowl, eurling-stmm, 
A’c , HI the game of bowls, curling, and the 
like, is to displace ii liowl, ciirljiig-stoiie, 

A e . aeeideiitully. - 7 o bum daylight, to 
light a eandle or tauidles before it is dark ; 
to waste time. 

Mri i'ome, we durn dii,v/tx^k/ , ho! 

Riuu Na> , that’s not so. 

,l/('r I mean, sir, in delay, 

Wc waste our lights in vain. like lamps by rt.iy. 

S/itjA. 

- To burn meUth together, to Join tlicni by 
inciting their udjaecnt edges, or beating the 
udjaeeiit edges ami riuiiiiiig some molten 
iiiehil of the same kind into the intermeilinte , 
spiiec. K II. Knight Tohurn one’it jimjerK ^ 
{.fig ). tt» bring one’s self into nne.\peetcd ■ 
trouble, ns by interfering in the eoneeriis 
of otlicra, engaging in spociilation. Ae 
To burn out, to destroy or obliterate l>y | 
burning ’.Must yon with hot irons bum ! 
ofiMioth mine eyes?' Shak 

Burn (iK^rii). V i I To he on Are ; to Aanie , • 
as, the fuel hunw ' Fire that Imnui as on 
an altar ' TVimi/mm, - 2. To suffer frtnn or 
Ik* injured by an exeess of lieat * \ our ! 
meat doth bum, tinotli 1.' Shak. 8 'I'o 
stiine ; to sparkle ; to glow ; to gleam. 

Till' b.iigt* siir sat III, liki' .1 biiriii<.ii'*i iliroiir ' 
tuirii ,t on the w.iter S/i.*X 

tlPniui'* O wliert'fort' \ our i' VI'S? R.utf 

4 To be iiiAnmed with imssioii or desire; 
tn be iiAeeted with stnnig eiiiotion . ns, to 
bin u \\ ith anger or love. 

I >1.1 ii.n our lu'.ir’ dttrn wiiiiiii us whilr he talked 
Mltll its b\ till i\,iv? l.ukt Wll V 

b 'I’o net or behave with destnietive violence; 
til be 111 a state of violent netioii ; to rage 

Slirdl thy wrath hkr lire* IN Ixxxix 4(> 

rill i:rti,in siill drc{»ciis ,iiid the coiidsu f<u> uj Pope 

A To lie nffeeted with a sensation of heat or 
bni'iiiiig, pain, tir neidity ; to fei*l exeess of 
bent as, the fat'e bunut; the iwtieiit bunw 
•iitb a fever - 7. To n*semhle Aix* in the 
elleet or seiisutiou produced 

The parLhiiig air 

Rurus frorc, and cnld lurrluriiis the etie, t ol lire 
AMott. 

s ill certain games, to lie near a coneeuled 
tibject which is sought, that is, so near ns to 
be burned if it were Are; hence, to Ik* nearly 
right in gncr^iiig [CoIUki | 

I rt.itter IIIX self that I kurn fas children sax at lude- 
.iiiil-seek w hen they appriMn li the ju-rson or thini; ron. 
iPAiedl ves I doAitterniVseirthat 1 in thei on 

t liisioii of this iM)>cr Mat it « .s »/ » Maj; 


I 9. In metal, to perform the operation of bum- 
; ing metals together. 8ee under the v.t . - To 
bum out, to hum till the fuel is exhausted ar.d 
• the Are eeascs.— ro bum with labour, to he 
full of busy stir and activity. Thornton. 
Bum (l>6ni). n. 1. A hurt or injury of the 
, Aesh caused by the action of Are.— 2. The 
' operation of buraing or baking, as in brick- 
, making; as, they have a good burn.-- 8. A 
I disease in vegetables See BRANP, A. - Burn, 
Scald. Btiriw are produced by heated solids 
I and Aaines, sealde liy heated Aulds. 

Bum (bum), n |O.E bourn, A. 8ux. buma. 
a stream, a well: icei. brunnr, D. born, Goth. 
bninna, a spring ; G. brunnen, a well; from 
root of A. Sox. byrnan, to hum; comp 
torrent, from L. torreo, to hum.] A rivulet . 
a brook. [.Scotch luid Northern English.] 

I Burnable (hbrn'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
burnt. Cotgrave 

Burned,] pp I O.Fr hvrnir, to humish ] 
Hnrnished * Iltmwd Htolti.’ Chaucer. 
Burner (lif’nrer), n. l. A Iierson who bums 
or Ht*rs Are to anything. - 2. 'The part of a 
lamp from which the Aanie issues; the part 
that holds the wick, the Jet -piece from 
which a gas-Aanie issues. 

Burnet (l>f*r'iiet), n. [From tlieir burning 
or acrid properties.] 'I'he name of several 
plants Tlie common or garden biiraet is 
Poterium mnguisorba : culled also salad- 
tnimet Great buniei is Sanguisuirba offl,- 
citutlis. 

Bumet-motb (liflr'net-nioth), n. 'Jlie name 
given to Zygfrna Jilipenduln , a greenish- 
black insect with ciimsoii spots on its wings, 
common in this country 
Burnette t (bf^r-net'). n. |A form eijiiiva- 
lent to brunette.] (.'loth dyed of a lirowu 
colour 

BumetUee. Bumettlze (lifT'net-iz). rt 
Naitt to iinpregnnte, as canvas, timber, cor- 
dage. flcad bodies, Ac . with Burnett's liquid 
(which see). 

Bumett*B Liquid (bci-'nets lik- will), u A 
solution of cliToriib* of zinc, Aret nscil by Sir 
William Burnett t»* preserve timber, canvas, 
utid cordage from dry-rot, mildew. Ac., and 
afterwards employed ns an antiseptic to pre- 
serve deatl bodies 

Bumewln (Imr'iic-win), n. [Lit. bum-the- 
wind I A lilncksmitli Burne. iScotch ] 
Bumle (Imr'iii), n. A nviilet : diminutive of 
burn. jScotcIi ) 

BunilZlg(l>f^rn'ing),(i 1 Much heated ;Aani- 
iiig; si*orcliing: as. the burnnyi sands of the 
Sahara. 2 Vehement; powerful ‘Like a 
young hound upon a bunuiip scent ‘ Dryden 
8 ('ausiiig cxt'itcmeiit, ardour, or eiithii- 
siiLsiii; ns. the extension of the franchise 
now iiecamc a bamm^rquestion.—SYN. Blaz- 
ing, Auniing. scorching. Aery, hot 
Burning Bush (bern'ing liqsh), n l 'Hie 
emblem uilo])tt'il by the Ciiurcli of Scotland 
in allusion tf> Ex iii. 2, surrounded by the 
legend, ’ Nee tunieii cuiiHUinebatur ' 2 The 
name aiijtlicd to an omanientitl shrub, 
KuonymuH atropurjmreuit, from its bright 
criiiiHoii berries 

Buming-glaBS (iK^ni'ing-glas), n A double 
convi‘X lens of glass, which, when exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, collects them 
into a small space called a focus, producing 
an intense heat, so that combustible matter 
pluci‘il ill tlic focus of the lens will be set 
(III Ale, and if the lens be powerful metals 
may Ik* melted and substances reduced to a 
vitrified state 

Burning 'houBe (iK^'n'iug-bous). n. I'he 
furnace in which tin ores are calcined to 
siililiiiic tile Kiilphiir from the pyrites. 
Bumlng-mlrror (>>^niMng-niii‘'br). n A 
concave mirror usually made of metal, 
which, being exposed to the direct rays of 
tiic sun, reriects them in such a way as to 
make them converge to a ])oint called the 
fot‘U•^, a here their whole heat is conceii 
trated; hence this instrnmciit will produce 
effects similar to those of a buniiiig-glass; 
but tile poller of a buriiiiig-glass is almost 
four times less tbaii that of a buming-iniiror 
of isiual extent and equal eui vature. Called 
also a Itefiector 

BumiBh (li^r^nisli). r t IFr bniuir, O.Fr 
brunir, burnir, bruniiwant, bumuuMnt, topo- 
lisli, to embrown, from hmm O li.G brun. 
brown. (See Brown. ) ] t is easy to see how 
the same radical may give ImiUi browned, us 
by Are. and hurninhed, rendered glowing or 
brilliHiit as Are ] 1 To cause to glow or be- 
come respli'iideiit. ‘The shadowed lively 
of the burnished sun ' Shak. 

Nim the X litter wiikIhwn blaxe, 

li> the xettine '*i»* .7 CuninMfkam 


FAte. far. fat. fnll. me. met. ht^r. pine, pin. note not. move; tube, tub, bull, oil, pound; u. St*, alitiue; y. Sc. fey 



BURSTER 


BURNISH 




2. To polh^ by friction : to make Rinooth 
and luatroufi; aa, to burnWi steel. 'Bvr- 
niahedgtild/ Shak. 'Vrmiw ot bunimhed 
steel.’ Dryden. 

1. sittinf;. httmish'd witliout fp.ir 

TIk' brand, the buckler, and the spc.'ir. T*ntivsoH. 

Burnlsht (b^r'niah), v.i. 'J’o kfow In i«ht or 
brilliant, to show conapicuoiisly. * Kre Juno 
burnished, or yoimn; Jove was grown.’ Dry- 
den. 

I've seen n snake in Iminan fonii 

Put tush and tiiake a gaudy slum . Su-^/t 

Bnmlsh (^b^r'nish), n Gloss: brightness: 
lustre ‘ Blushes . . . the burnish of no sin ' 
Crashau' 

Burnisher (bfr'nish-6r). n i The pci-son 
who burnishes or makes glos.sy - 2 An in- 
strument used in burnishing, of different 
kinds, as a piece of round polished steel, a 
dog’s or wolf’s tooth, a piece of e.«»])pcr.>igute, 
or i>ebi>le, &c. It is used for giving n gloss 
or smoothness to metals, to the edges of 
books, preparing the surfac'e of engraver’s 
plates, and toning their work. A'c., by rub- 
bing with pressure. 

Burnoose (b^r'iios or l)6r-nos'). [Fr bur- 

wtus, boumous, fn>m Sp al-bornm, a kind 
of Moorish cloak, fnini Ar. bunnis, a high- 
crowned cap.J 1. A white woollen mantle, 
with hood, woven in one piece, worn by tlie 



Uuruoit.,1 

.\ rails - 2. A kiml of mantle worn by ladies 
Written also Dernoiisr, liu mouse, Burnous, 
liurnos. 

Burnt (biViit). p and a (Ninsuined or 
Ht'oruhed by fire — Burnt trine, wine treateit 
III such a iininiier as to acquire a ]>eculiar 
ttavour suggestive of burning 

Purut wtur is a wine both d up t\itli siig.ii niid 
sriui(‘tiiiu‘s with a littlf sjiiic Pfn 

Burnt brandy, rum, tehtsky, «Vrc., Iirandy, 
d':c . with part of the sjurit naiioved t>y 
burning. 

Bumt-oar <b(>rntX'i-), n A disease in corn, 
in which the fructification of the plant is 
destroyed, and, as it were, burnt up, so that 
the whole ear appeal’s blai’k, and is easily 
reduced to powder Microscopic observa- 
tions have jiroved that the Idack powder 
lainsists of the minute germs or seeds of a 
parasitH’al mushroom, the It redo enrho or 
r m/efum, which are developed in tlic grow- 
ing ears, and live on its substance. 
Bumt-Offering (liernt'of-fer-ing), n Some- 
thing offered and burnt on an altar ns an 
atonement for sin; a sacrifice, called also 
tin rut -sue ri flee The burnt offerings of tiie 
Jews were either some dean animal, as an 
ox. a siieep, a iiigeon, or some species of 
vegetal) substatn’e. as bread, flour, ears 
«»f wheat or barley 

BunLt- 8 acrillC 6 (l»^rnt’sak-ri-fis), n. See 
HI'K.NT-UKFKKINO 

Burnt-Sienna (liernt'sl-en-tiu), n. Sienna 
earth {Terra di Sientui) submitted to tin* 
action of fire by which it is converted into 
a tine orange-red pigment, used both in oil 
and water-colour painting Sec Siknna 
B urnt-Bponge (iid’nt'spnnj). see iinder 
Si*osr,E 

Bumt* 8 t 01 ie(l) 6 nit' 8 tbn), n A tt'i'in apjilieil 
to antique carnelians found in rmiih, which 
apparently have been acted on by fire, Ijeing 
dull externally, biitshowing a fine red colour 
when held up to the light 1'hcy are much 
esteemed, bringing a high price, esjiecially 
when ornamented by fine workmanship 
Bnr-panley (laVpars-li), n. The common 
name for Cauealis daueoides. an umbel- 
liferous plant, with liristly bur-like carpels 
It is frequently found in corii-ttelils, in 
^alky soils, in England 
-Burr, n. See Buk. 


ch, efkain; 6h, Sc loeii; g, go; J. job; 


Burr (Wr). v.i. To speak with a guttural or 
. rough pronunciation of the letter ‘r’; to 
, talk or whisper hoarsely; to iniirniur. See 
I Bi u. 

I Thfsr hiilrniis streets, the&e graves, where men 
•ill) c. 

P.u'kcti close wilh earth-woniis, hurr uiicoiisciuiisly 
About the (ilagiK- that slew them P P lirirtvmiig 

' BurraEe (Mr'aj). u Borage Tatter 
' Burnui-pipe (burias-pip), n A tiilM* to con- 
tain lunar caustic or other corrosive 
Bur-reed (b^rired). n. I’he eonunon iiiimo of 
British plants of the genus Sparganium. 
Their habitat is the sides of lakes ami pools. 
See SPAROANIUM. 

Burrel (bur'el). n. |<i Fr biD’cf, midish, 
from O I, burrus, red | A sort of pear, 
called also the red butter pear, from its 
smooth, delicicu^ soft pulp 
Burrel-fly (inir'el-tti), n. (From its retlilish 
colour. See alaive J A kind of mldish- 
coloured gadtiy. or breexe. 

Burrel- 8 h 0 t (bur'el-shot), n [>Y bourreler, 
to torment, and K aAof.] Small shot, nails, 
stones, pieces of old iron. Ac . put into 
' cases, to 1)0 discharged from n cannon at 
I sliort range; an emergency shot 
I Burrh, Burr-Btone (Wr. iic^riston), n a 
j name given tti certain siliceous ut silicoo- 
I calcareons stones. W'hose dressed surfaces 
I present a burr or keen -cutting texture, 

I wlieiK’e they arc much used for millstones 

• The most este€*med varieties ari‘ olitained 
j from tlie upper fresh-water beds of the Paris 
> basin, and from the eocene strata of South 
j Amerii’a. The French burrhs are of a whitish 

or cream colour. J‘aye. Written also Buht - 
stone 

Furrldge (Is'r'ij) Same as Jtoraye. 
Burr-imllstone (iHt*riniiI-str>n). n. Same as 
Huh rstone 

Burr-oak (ia'^r'ok), n A useful and oma- 
I inentid spcci«*s of oak ((^uereus maeroearpu ), 
glowing in the middle and western states of 
America, the wood of which is close-grained, 

' tough, and durable 

I Burrock (bur'ok), n (A Sax bury, hurh, n 
. hill, and dim. -tteh ) A small w’cir or ilani in 
; a river to direct the sticam to gaps w’licre 
llhli -trails are placed 

Burrow (Im'i’o). n, I’i'lic same word with 
huryh, borouyh, from A Max beoryan. to 
protect, stielter Hat rote is closely allied. 
Si’c Bouoi oil, Bakhow I 1 A hole in the 
ground e.xcavatcd by rabbits, hares, and 
some otlu’i' amnials, as a refuge and hal>i 
tatioii 2 t Same as Hftrrotr, a sepulchral 
nionnd SirT.Brotrne. SeeBAHliow. Ji In 
tut nitty, a heap of attal or rubbish.- 4 t A 
. iMiroiigi) 

I Burrow (hn'ro),); « 1 Tfi make a hole or bill - 
j row’ to lodgi* in. as in the earth; to work 
. a way intoor under Hoinctliing. 2i'olodge 

• in a buri'ow' , in u iiaire general sense, to 
j lodge in any de«*p or eoneealed place; to 
1 linlc ' The human vennin which but- 
! roie among all physical and among all moral 
1 pollution ’ Mneatilay. 

j Burrow-duck(bii'ro-diik).ii i’he Klieldmkc 
j so called Is’caiise it makes its nest in rabbit 
' burrows or other holes in si>ft soil 
! BurrowiUg-OWKbu'ro-ing oitD.n An Ame- 
rican species of owi, tin* Athena eutiien- 
; larin, which dwells in holes in tlie ground 
either made by itself or by some other uni 
inal, as the prairie-ihig or murniot It feeds 
on insects and ju’eks its food b> day 
Burr- pump (lH*r' pump), n Xuut a kind 
of piiiiip, in which a cup HhajH’d c'liie of 
leather nailc<i on the end of a pump-rod 
serves instead of a box, its sides collajising 
os the rod desi’cnds, and expanding with the 
weight of the w'uter us it ascends; a bilge- 
piiinp. 

Burry (ber'i ). a Full of burs; resembling 
burs. as. burnj wool 

Buraa (laVsn), n fL 1 In anat a kind of 
sai’k. Hursa ittucosu, a sack situateil at 
a joint ami I’oiitaining the synovial fluid 
Bursar (bi-rs'Cr), a {Hee Bi;k.sk ] 1 A trea- 
surer or cash-keeper; as, thebi/rsar of a col- 
lege or of a monastery; a purser, 2. A stu- 
dent to whom a bursary is paid 
BursarBllip (If^uw'^r-ship), n The otficc of 
a bursar 

Bursary (li^risa-ri), n l. Hic treasury of a 
college or monastery 2. In the Hcottisli 
universities, a grant of money for a short 
jteriod of years to enable a student to nro- 
secute Ills studies; sometimes liestowed b> 
cfimiietitinit. soiiietinies by presentation 
Burscli (hursh), /) pi BurscheiKliursiren) 
In Germany, a youth; sfiecifically, a student 
at a university. 


h, Fr. ton; ug, sing'. Til, tAeii, th. fAin 


In beer -swilling Copenhagen 1 have drunk your 
G.MKsman lilind, 

1 h.ot kept my feet in Jeim when each to 

t.irlh declined Astitun 

Burse Oa'rs). «. iFr bourse, a purse, bur 
8ar>’, «>xcliange. fn>m L.L bursa, ii purse, n 
skin, leatlier. Sec Tpr.sk | 1. A nurse to 
hold something valuable: iiow’ usi*d only ns 
the designation of one of the ofllciiil iiisigtiia 
t)f tlie lord high cluiueellor of Kiiglaiid - 

2 t Anything resembling a purse, a vesicle: 
a pod Holland :i t A nulilic eillfice in 
cities for tlie meeting of mercliants; lui 
exchange: a hoiirse •Merchants’ burses' 
Hurton 4. t A name formerly given in ton- 
don to the shops over the Exchiiiige. where 
female finery w’as largely sold. 

She says she went to the Piirsr for VMtteriis 

t Vtif flu v 

AhiirHaryfwliicli see) fScotch I d tWkes 
a reeeptucle for the corimral aiul chalice 
cover. It is stpiiire and flat, mailt' of card- 
board coveivd with rich silk or cloth of 
gold, embroidered and studded W’ith jewels, 
oiien oil one side only, and placed over the 
chalice veil when the sacred vessels arecar- 
lied to the altar by the celebrant. 
Bur8era(bt'i*'s^r-a), n [ N^nmed after Joachim 
Hurser, a Neapolitan botanist. 1 A genus of 
tropical plants, mit order Amyridnccic, con 
sisting of trees xvith compound leaves H 
acuminata yields a yellow concrete csM’iitiul 
oil; and H itanteulata, vsWed tuns de eolo- 
pham 111 Mauritius, gives out, from the 
slightest wound in the hark, u co]iioiis flow 
of timpiilod, of n pungent tiirpeiitine odour, 
which soon ncquircK the eoiisistcnce of 
butter, liaving the ap])caranci' of ciimphor. 
BurseraceSB (bt'^r-.si‘r-ii'sc-c), n jd. Hniue as 
A myridareir 

Burslform (Imth'I form), a [L hursa, a 
])iii'se, and /onntt, shu])c J Shaped like a 
jiiirse; sub-Kphenetd 

Burst (b^rst). ri pret A pp burst; ppr 
burstiny |G. K berst,brestr,^v hnist.A shx 
herstan, to burst, cog led bersta. Dim 
hriste, broste, H tn rsten, (t iS hresien. Mod 
G lo biii’sf Tlic Himie root nppeiirs 

in 1 1 hrtsatm, Gael htts, hrisd, to bleak | 

1 ’I'o tl> or lii’cak open from iiitcriial force 
ami w'lth Hidden violence; to siifler a vlo 
lent disruption, tuixplode ‘ Uciuly io hurst 
like new bottles’ Job xxxii It) lienee, 
flgumlivcly, asiif tbe heart, hi refereiiee to 
the violence of grief, desire, pasMioii, Ac 

No, no, ni\ In art will /'in i/.iii ll I spr.ik , 

Alitl I will speak th.it so my hc.til may eii' t/ 

S/m/ 

2. To bco 'lie Hiidilcnly niimifcst: to make 
a siidilcii cluiugc r ^raiiMitioii of stale, to 
rush’ with prepositions, adverbs, and ml 
xi'i’liial pbi’Hses 

I or hti<l tin |> i<.*.iiins of thy heart f’lirxf out, 

] fear, wi sIikmIiI have situ iIu yplier’cl there 
Mon r.iin oioii s s|iiii s/ia/ 

ll tin- worlds 

In worMs im lov d slimild on his si uses /un it. 

He Would aldiorn iit turn J /uumwii 

X\ I w«Tr- tlir lirsi llmt ever l>ii* 1/ 

Inn* th.il silei.l sea < t'hrutgf 

I'V'-ry Innl m I dt 11 l>iir\l \\\ i.irol Irony \pn. 

- To burst up. to exploile; liuiM’e, tf» fail; to 
become bankrupt |('oIIo(|. and vulgar I 
I In II toil tlimk that if L got time he wouldn't 
buix/nf* Itukriix. 

Hyn Tti enu k. break, split, reiitl, tear, sepa- 
rate, I'XploiU . 

Burst (bei’st), V t 1 To break or rend by 
force or violence, to open Hiiiblenli; ns. to 
hurst one’s bonils, to hinst a cannon 

III l.isti nnl on my iicrk, and l>cllow’d out 
A > III d I'lirst hc.iwii \linh 

2 t 'I'o break. 

^ oil will lint pay for the gl.isses >iiii li.ivi Am ./ / 
Shuk 

lit A/r/ J/ Ins lam r against tin saml Ix-low 

/ llll/ltX 

Burst flM''i'Ht). n I. A sufltlen iliHru)>(ion, a 
violent n'lifling 2 A siiddeii ex|iloHion or 
: sbooting foitb. a nisb; an outburst, as, a 
fmrKf of iippliiUHc a of passion. 'Hurst 
of tlminlci ' .Uiltno ' Hu ists nf tox hxiul 
ing nieloti) ’ ir hniiy .’i t A ruplui'u; a 
hernia. 4 A Hiiifut race: a spurt 

1 herr are foxes that run so inn ommoiily short 
th.il yon I .ni m w r i:' i Am v/aOi-r them 

/ roll of. 

Bursten (bfTHt'n), p. ami <f. i liurHt.--2.t 
Atfi;ctcil with a rupture or hernia 

Me ». r, horn / m lA n nnl V"'*' worslii|. knows 
J liat IS .t pretty step to ineii's i oiiip.issioii 

Hmu i- I ! 

Burstennesst (bfsrst'n-nes), n I'iic state 
id having a rupture, the lieniia. 

Burster (Ix’-i-Hrer), n One that bursts, one 
tiiut breaks in lucccs ('utyrave 

w trig, wb. u’Aig; zh, azure. -- Hee K *CV 
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Banting (Mnt'lng), p and a. Breaking 
forth; reaay to burat or expand. 

Youn){ ))r(«trud<“< the u>:iiis. 

Thomson 

Buntlng*Kdiarge n. l. in 

milUluj, a Bintul ciiiirge of hue jiowder, 
placed ill contact with a charge of coai'HC 
jaiwder to eiiHiire the ignition of the latter. 
2. In wdnancc, the charge of powdei re- 
f|uirrid ftir hiirRting a shell orcase shot. 
Burst-wort (lif'rHt'wfjrt). n. The hcniiuna, 
or rupture wort, a plant hirmerly considered 
eittcacioiiN in tlie cure of hernia 
Burt (li/u-t). n. A flat- fish of the turbot 
kind Kee BliKT 

Burthen. For this and its derivatives, ace 
Ih'KPKN, A’.C. 

Burthen (lidFriin). n. | KrroncouH form for 
hurtlen, the refrain of a muig (\ihi«-ii we).) 
‘The sad burthemd sonic merry aong ' Pnpr 
*An if it were the burthen of a Hoiig.‘ Ten- 

Bur- thistle, Burry- thistle (bur'thiM i. 

liut^-thiH-l), n 'I'he Hpoar-thiKth* (CnrduuK 
lanceolahut), from ita prickly involucre. See 
I'JllMTLK. (Scotch J 

Burton flif;i‘'ion), u A Hiiiall tackle formed 
iiy two blockH or piilleyH, iiHcd in aiiipH t<t act 
up or tigliteii the tojunoat kIiioiuIh and for 
viiriotiM other purpoach Called alao Tup- 
burtun-tncklr A ain/flr SjMnish burton ]u\h 
three aiiigle blocka, or two aingle hlocka and 
a hook fixed to one of the bightsof the atand- 
ing part of the tackle A double Sitanieh 
burton haMone double and two single fdocka 
Bur-weed (bt^r'wed), u A name coininon to 
idanta of the genua \aiithium 
Bury (bc'ri), 11 A ditierent orthography of 
buiy, borouifh It aigiiihea a house, habita- 
tion, caatli*, or borough, and ia retained in 
many nanich of places, na in Shrcwafiii/*}/, 
Aldermnn/ofr//, liurj/ Si Fdinuiid'a 

I n this \i ry il.iy (hr i liiiT hniiM* n( ,i iiMiinr, nr lh<* 
lord's iicMt, IS ( ailed but v in sniiu’ |i,ir(s of lingl.iiiil 

Bury (be'rl), n |Fr bvurrr, from brut re. 
biittiM' I A dulicato pear of several varie- 
ties 

Bury (bc'ri), n 1 A canip or heap of tiir* 
nipa or the like atored up 2 A burrow 
It IS Ills lutiirr to dll' liiiiiself bur us, as the (oiiry 
dolli ,\.tneu> 

Bury ( be'rl ), e f pret A' pp fm ri>d ; ppr 
bund 0 ( 1 . I A Sax /o/i*//o»i, oi/rii/un, to bury: 
allieil to beortuin, to iirotect, and thus to 
burijh, borouf/n, binrou\ barrow, A'c, ) 1 I'o 
cover with cartti, water, or other matter; aa, 
the Jewel lay buried under a lieaii of rub 
biah ‘ III the deep bosom of tiie ocean 
buned' Shah 

All tlii'lr < iiiilid(*iii « 

I n<l« r tin wt i^dit of iiiniiiil.iiiis /'lo trd drrp 

.l///'i>n 

spi'cltleally 2 To deposit in the gra\e when 
deatl. to inter, to entomb 

I Hid, siilli'i nil first to go tiiid bitrj my l.iilirr 

Mat vlii I 

I'll bitr_\ iln-i' III .1 lriiiiii|iliaiil grave S>mX 
;{ To hide, to keep secret; to cover up. to 
eoiieeal 

l li.ivr, .»N alirii llir smi doih liglil a slniiii, 

Hurtfii (Ins sii^li in ariiikk- of ,1 siiul,- shat 

4 To withdraw or eoneeal in retirement ; as, 
to fmrg one's self in a monastery or iii soli- 
tude. 

I will bur\ iiivsrlf III ilivsdl, aiiil tlir iIomI iii i\ pipe 
to Ills o«vit 

b To hide in oblivion, to put awu> tlnally; 
as, to burif an tiijui> 


t.ivi me .« bowl of miir, 
III tills 1 but I .ill IlllknidllPss, ( ,ls< 


SAaX. 



Busby. 


To burp the hatchet, pi lay iiaide the in- 
wtrunients of war, foiget iiijiiriea, mid make 
peace, ii phrase I lorro wed from the Ameri- 
can Indians, who bury a bimahuwk when 
tlie> eoneliide ii peace N To entomb, 
inter, hide, cover, eoneeal, overwhelm, re- 
press. keep down 

Burytbe'ri), vi. To perform a Iniiial ser- 
vice. 

Burying (lH*Ti-ing), u Burial, sepulture 
dohiixn 7 

Burylng-baatld (iH‘'ii-ing-lm-tl), n. An in- 
sect oflhe genus Neeropnorus twhieli stv) 

Burying -ground, Buxylng-place (iw ri- 

ing-groiind, lH''ri-ing-plas), n. A graveyanl. 
a |ilaee appropi iated to the sepiiUurt' of the 
dead, a ehiirtdivnrd. 

Bus, Bum (bus), u An abbi'eviation com- 
monly usctl insp'ad of viunibim. a strt'Ot- 
carnage S«>e Om N i nr s. 

I'm N rniiitm tor now. I'Ut wouldn't be long liehind 
» but iftt wuMi't from nc«rssit\ Mavheiv, 

III' pro|Kis«-d tlui! they should go. per buis , « little 
way into the country Itukens. 


Builqr (buzTii), n. A military head-droM 
worn by hussars, artiUerymen.and engineers, 
consisting of a fur bat with a bag, of the 
same colour as the fat*- 
ings of the regiincut, 
hanging from the top 
over the riglit side 
The bag appi'iirs to lie 
a relic of a Uiingarian 
head-dress from which 
a lung paddetl bag hung 
over, and was attached 
to tile right shoulder 
fui a ticfciicc against 
sword-cuts 

Buscone (bus'kdn), n 
(.sp buMcon, a searcher, 
buMUtr, to seitreb } (Inc 
who prospeetH or 
scandicH ft it ores, a pn»- 
spccPir; also, a miner 
wtio pays pari of the 
proceeds of tits work to the owner or renter 
of the mine (Atnerieati | 

Buah (bush). H [.Softeiieil fonn of an older 

h'om theiScandinaviaii: Dan btodr, Sw. 
buHke, a hush; cog. with D bunch, a grove; 

(f hunch, a bush. The word jiassed from 
the Teiiltiiiie into the Koiiiance languages. 

Jt hottcu, Pr fcosc, D.Fr hnM(Moi\ Fr boin) 
Atubunh, bmky, botiqiud. At* , are from this 
stem. J 1 A tliieket; a clump of shrulis or 
trees 

riu-n* .IS b\ .lit iitiiri- this l*.d.imnn 

W.ks in .1 bu\h, tli.ii no 111.111 might him sc-t-, 

I'ur tbon.- tift rc<l of Ins dctith was he t humet 

2. A shrub with branches; a thick shrub 

I'.irh (.oiniiioii bush shall Syisiii r<»si.s wi .ir 

Prvtten 

2 A brant'll of a tree, prtiperly tif ivy, as 
siteretl P> Baecliiib. flxeti or hung tmt ns a 
tavern sign. * If it lie true that gtHnI wine i 
lieetls no bunh * Shak. llcucG - 4 t The ta- ! 
vern itself ' 

1 w( iity to one yon find him at the both I 

Honn FI i 

f> A stretch of forest or of shrubby vegetii- 1 
tnm. a distriet eoveretl with briihliwooil, or > 
sbrnlis, trees, At* , u witle nnenltivaterl I 
tract tif eoiiiitry etiveretl with scrub, as. the ; 
bunh was here very dense; to take tti the 
tmnU (to bet'tmie a /ms/i-rniiger) (> 1’be tail 
tir brush of n ftix - To bent about the bunh, 
to apprtiaeh anything in a rtiumlaboui man- 
ner, to use cirt'uinltieution, to tlill>-tially 
Bush (luisli), r.i. To grow tliiek tir himhy; 
to serve tir show ns a hush. ‘The bmhimj 
ahlers foitned a sliady seeiic.' Pope 
Bush (lU)sh), r t 1 To set bushes about ; Pi i 
siipiiort with bushes. iiK, )»eMK - 2 To j 

use a bush-liarrow' tin. or ftirctnering; as. to 
bush a piece t»f wimd. to bush in soeils I 
Bush (bush), n. (A parallel ftirmof box. pro- i 
bably from D bus, a box, a bush, (• buehse, | 
a box, also means tlie bush t>f a wheel | i 
1 A lining of linrtler niaterial let into im ; 
tiritieo it) guard ngiiiiist w'CHring l)> frietitui; 
tlie perforuted Imx or tiilic t>f metal tltteil 
liiPi certain jiarts of niiieliiiiery, as the 
pivot holes t»f u cltH-k, the eentre of a earl- 
wbcel, A'c , P> receive the wear of pivtits, 

I journals, anil the like —2 A like eireular 
! mePUlie lining in other round tiolcs, us the 
I keyhole <if a watch. th<‘ X'ent of a gun, Ac 
I :t A tliiiiible [Aiiierieuu | ('ailed also 
j liiishimj 

I Bush (bush). V t To furnisli with a luish, or 
{ to line any orifice with metal to jux'vcnt 
I wearing 

Bush-hean (bushTteiO. n. The American 
I name for the kidney-lH*itn 
Bush-hu<dc (iMl'ib'biik). »i [D bosrh’lHtk] 
The name given to several species of the 
genus Tragelapbus, especially to T. sjthxi- 
fiea. an aiitelopt* of (’alfraria and Cape 
Ctdoiiy, 4 feet long and 2| feet high, with 
triangular sub-spiral horns. The male is 
dark sepia brown and the female naldish 
brow n ulaive, ImUi are white lielow Called 
nlsti Hush ffoat WhitC’^backed bush buck, 
the naiiitt given t4> the Cephalophus sjdricul- 
tru, a w hite-liaeketl tnie anteloia* of Sierra 
lieoiie. Ac , 6 feet long and 3 feet high, with 
black, shining. i»uititcd, ami nearly straight 
Iniriis short slender limbs, sleek, glossy, 
ib'i'p tirowii hair 

Bush-(glt (hush'kat). n Si>e Sekval. 
Bushel duish'el), ri (Nonu Kr. /. O Pr 
boissl, bussei, Ac , L J. Iwssellus, a tlim fi»nn 
from bunsuia. for buxula, ppxida, from (^r. 
ppxtu. a Ikix 1 1. A dry measure, containing 
8 gallons «>r 4 peeks. The imiierial hiishd 
inirtHlueeil in 1828 has a capacity of 2218 192 
cubic inches, and holds 80 lha avoirdupois 


of distilled water, at the temperature of 82* 
Fahr. with the barometer at 80 inches. Pre- 
vious to this the Winchester bushel had been 
the standard measure fram the time of 
Henry VIl. Its capacity was 2160*42 cubic 
inches.- 2. A vessel of the capacity of a 
bushel. — 8. A large iiideAnite quantity. 
(Culloq.] 

The worthies nf antiquity tiought the rarest pic- 
tures with bushels of ^old. without counting the 
weight or Uie number of the pieces. Drydtn. 

Bushel (hush'd), n The circle of iron in the 
nave of a wJioel. Sec Bush. 

Bushelage ( hush'd -aj ). n A duty payable 
on coiimiudities by the bushel. 

Busheler, Bushelman (bush'd-6r. hush'd- 
man), n. (From American bush, bushing, 
a thimble ] One who repairs garments for 
tailors Spelled also Busheller. (American ] 
Bushel (hush' et), n. (Dim of bush.] A 
thicket; a copse; a wood ‘A bushet or 
wofid on a hill, not far from the wayside.’ 
Bait I Bare ] 

Bush-fighUllg (huBh'flt-iiig), n. A mode of 
flgliting 111 wTiid) the combatants scatter, 
and tire from hdiiiid the shelter of trees and 
hushes 

I ilnn't like this pitiful ainbusL-ade work; tins burh^ 
Jixh/tHx * . t alma n 

Bush-goat (liUHh'got). n Same as Bush- 
buck (w’hidi see) 

Bush-hammer (hush'liam-mer), n A 
maHon’s large tireaking liamincr; a hammer 
for dressing millstones 
Bush-harrow (hush'lia-ru). n An im)>le- 
meiit of hushaiidry for harrowing grass 
lands, and covering gross or clover seeds. 
Ti consists of a frame with tliri'C or more 
bars, ill whieli bushes are interwoven 
Bushlness (Ixmiri nes). n. The (iuulity of 
being bushy, tliii'k, or intermixed, like the 
liraiiclies of a liiisli 

Bushing ( hush'iiig ). n. 1. Same ns Bush, a 
jicrforatetl )>ox. - 2 A tliimhle : also eulleil 
ii Bush lAiiierieaii J 

Bushless (iiUBlries). a. Destitute of hushes; 
hare Tennyson 

Bushman (hush'mnn), n [in m»(‘oml stmse a 
tr.iiisbitionon> bosjesmau ] 1 Awoodsimiii, 
a settler in a new eoiintry. ok Australia. 

2 All aliorigiiial of Buslimarilaiid, near the 
Cape of (loot! Hope; a Busjcsniaii. 
Bushmentt (bush'ment), n 1 ( From hush ] 
A thicket: a duster of hushes ‘Woods, 
briars, hushvieuts, and waters ’ ftaleigh 
2 (Conti for mubushment J An uinhiish 
or aiiibiiHcutle; any etmeealctl botly <if sol- 
tliei's or men ‘ I'hivironing him with a 
bush me nt tif soldiers ’ Uutdiug 

In till nether end of the hall, a of the 
iKikt sseriants began siidik-nly at intn s baiks 
tniri iHit, . . 'king Richard' Mt J More. 

Bush-metal OM)sirniet-al). n Hard brass; 
gun metal, aeoiiipositionof eojiper and tin, 
used for joiinials, bearings of shafts, Ae 
Bush-ranger (I >U8h'riiiij-er). n in Austra- 
lia, a eriiniiml, generally an escaped convict, 
who takes to the ‘bush,' or woods, and lives 
by robbery 

Bush-shrike (bush'shrik), n One of a sub- 
family (Tbniiuiophiliiiir)of the Kormieariidie 
or ant-birds The Imsli-slirikes live aiiiong 
tliiek trees, bushes, and underwood, where 
they are perpetuiilly pmwling itbtmt after 
iiiseets, amt young and sickly birds, and 
are great destroyei-s of eggs Numerous 
species of bush-shrikes are found in the 
hotter latitudes of America. 
Bush-wha8ker (bush'whak-^r), n. ( Amer- 
ican. 1 1. One accustomed to sojourn in the 
woods, or beat about bushes 

They were g.illaiiT bmh 71 'harten and hunters nl 
raci lions by iiKHinlight tf ltTiii£ 

2 A Strong scythe tir other implement for 
euttiiig bushes 

Bush-whacking (bush'whak-ing). n Push- 
ing one's way tnrough buslies or thickets; 
hauling a bout along ii stream Inirdered by 
bushes by pulling at tlie branches (Amer- 
ican I 

Bush-woman (bpsli'wp-nian). n A female 
Bushman 

Bushy (bitsh’B, a l F'ull of bushes ; over- 
grow ii with shrubs 

The kidb with plf,iiMirr browse the bushy plain. 

Prydtu, 

2 Having many close twigs and branches; 
low and shrubby Sf tenser; Bacon 3 Re- 
sembling a bush . thick and spreading, like 
a hush; as, a bmdiy lieard. ’Bushy eye- 
brows ' I mug 

Busily (hi'zi-li), adr In a busy manner: 
(<i) with constant occupation ; actively ; 
earnestly ; as, tti be bttsily employed. 


Fa «, for. fat. fall: me. met. her; pine, pin: note, not. move. tube, tub, hull, oil, poiuid, u. Sc. abune; y. Sc fey. 
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*How hutUy Ae tums the leaves.’ Shak. 
(b) With an air of hurry or importance ; ' 
with too much curiosity; importunately; 
offlcinusly Vryden. 

BmlneM (biz'nes), n. [For bvfy-tieM\ the 
i-Bound is suppressed in ]>ronunciation in 
the same way as it often is in venuou.] 1 t 
The state of being busy ; active empiuyinont 
or attention. - 2. t Care ami trouble; nnxiet} . 
CAaueer,— 8 A matter or affair that en- 
gages a person's time, care, and attention . 
an affair receiving or requiring attention; 
specifically, that which occupies a person as 
Ids chief concern ; that which one does for 
a livelihood; occupation ; employment; as, 
his business was that of a merchant; to carry 
on the bwtineiut of agr i iilture. - 4 Inter 
course; dealings; traffic; buying and selling. 

They were fcir froin the Ziilutiiatis, anti had ii<> 
business witli iny iii.iii. Judg. xviii. 7, 

6 Affairs connected with money or property; 
mercantile concerns ; dealings into which 
money and accounts enter. 

It seldom happens tli.it men of a studmus turn ui - 
quire .iiiy degree of reputatmu fur their kmmlrilge 
uf business. Poi tens 

6. Proper duty ; what belongs to one to do. 

Analysis is not the bitnuns nf the p«n*t. AAinii#/ii> 

7 Task or object ; purpose; intention 

It Is th'- ^Mvmrrr of the tiillnwing p.iges to disrover 
how ills lofty hopes c.inir to ti rininati- in ilis.ip|M>iii(- 
nieiil luHiutn 

H. (Vuicern ; right of action or intcriiosiiig ; 
as, what bnstWxs has n man with the dis- 
putes of othi'i'H? -9. Affair; point : matter. 

Fitness to I'overn is a perplexed bminrtA 

Jultl'lt 


10. On the Htarfe. aciittn as distinguished 
from words; as. roinic bunHcnn 11. A com- 
mercial establishment or ciiteriirisc. Ihmi- 
mfuf card, a cartl or slHU-t advert isemeiit 
giving a tradcsniiin's trniiie nml address 
witli a few particulars as to th»' nature 
of his tinsincss. To do thf hitithirHit /ot n 
man, to do ones hnsinrss, to kill, dcstioj, or 
ruin him ; to nettle Inin K'olloti ]— Tomahe 
a thing one's business, to devote one's atten- 
tion to it. to set* that it is tione. To mean 
business, to have dccbled or serious iiit(>n- 
tions ill some affair. --SYN Att'air, conctMii 
matter, cmploynuMit, calliiiir, 01 l•llp.lflo^|, 
trade, profession, oflicc, diit}. 

Business (hi/Znes). a. llctating to or con 
nected with hnsiiicss, trudlc, inulc, Ac. . as, 
business habits, business hours; busiimss 
men. 

Busk (husk), a. |Fr. busv, bitsi/ue, probably 
from it. busto, bust, bo<l(licc, by cliaiigc of 1 
letter. I A ))ie('e of steel, whalelioiie, or I 
wood, somewhat clastic, worn by women in 
front of their stays. 

Busk (Imsk), vt i and r [From I eel. 
buask, to get one's self ready, tins foiin 
being a eoiitractioii of buu silc, from bua, 
to prepare, ami sik (-fj sieh), one’s self. 
fiask IS similarly foruied Bound, 111 the 
sense uf on the point of going, is from same 
verb I 1. To prepare, equip, dress ‘Bush’t 
him boldly to the dreadful tight.' Fairfax 
{(Mil Kiiglish and Scotch 1-2 t To go, to 
dll uct one's course. * And bnxAvd westward, 
for to rob eft ' Jto of Brunne ' Basked 
hem to the botire: there the lirnle dwelled ' 
Piers Plouunan. 

Buskflnisk), V i. Faut (a) to ticut to wind- 
ward along a coast; to cruise oft and on ; 
(b) To (Tiiise, as a pirate 

]»USke,t n. A liiish Chaneer. 

Busked (liuskt), a. Wearing a husk. 

BU8ket(bu8'ke^\ n (Fr bov./aef, a thicket, 
w lienee bouquet j 

1 A small bush - 

2 A eonipartnient 
of shrubs 111 a gar- 
den -3 A sjirig, a 
lioiiquet SjM user. . 

Buskin (biis'kin),7i 
I I'l'obalily for bros- ; 
km, bruskiu, H dim. ; 
from li. broos, a ‘ 
buskin, perhaps al- 
lied to E. brogue j 
1 A kind of 'half- 1 
biHit or high slioe 
covering the fiait i 

and leg to the ' 

middle and tied iiii- 
deriieath the knee, worn to protect the leg . 
against thorns, mud, dte I 

The huiiteii rcd-iJccr'b iiiidresscd hide ' 

liicir h.tiry well Mipplicil Sir It Scott. 

• A similar covering worn by ai'tors in 
tragedy among the ancients in contradis- 
tinction to the Buck worn by comeiliaus 



X. Buskin of Diana 
3, Buskin of Bacchus 


The stage buskins had very thick soles to 
give an appearance of elevation to the stature 
of the actor. Hence— 8. Tragedy or the tragic 
drama, as opposed to comedy. 

He was a critic U|>on operas too. 

And knew all niceties of the sock and bttskin Byron. 

4. In the R. Cath Ch. a kind of stocking of 
precious stuff, as satin, cloth of gold or silk 
embroidered, woni by bishops when cele- 
brating, being the first vestment assumed 

Battiklnad(hii8'kind).o. 1. Wearing buskins. 
*Tlie Ikuinciiig Amazon, your btiakined mis- 
tress.' Shak. --2. Pertaining to tragedy; 
tragic. 

Ill busbin'ti measures move 

I'.ili- Cirief, and pleasing Fain. Gray, 

Bufiky t (Ims'ki). a Buhliy; wiHnlod; shaded 
or overgrown with trees or sliruhs ; husky. 

‘ Yon busky hill ' Shak. 

Busb (inis), n. { A word of somewhat doubtful 
origin, hut n]qiiiieiitly the snine its (• bus, 
Sw. puss, a kiss; eotiip also Jr ami (intd 
bus, a month, a lip.] .A kiss; n salute witli 
the lips. 'Thou dost give me tlatteriiig 
busses.' Shak iFamiliar. | 

BU88 (bus), v.t. (O. and iTov (i hussen, 
Sw'. pussa, to kis.s See the noun i To 
kiss; to salute with the lips ‘And buss 
thee as thy wife.’ Shak ‘ Nor hnrnt 
the grange, nor buss'd the milking maul’ 
Tennyson (Familiar I 

Kissing .xiitl ditli-r IkuIi in this. 

AW bins iiiir w.intoiis. but our wivts we kiss, ftei'ruk 

Buss (bus), n (O.Fr. bttsse, L.L bussn, a 
kind of liuat, whenct* also |) bins, (« buse, 
a lieri’iiig lioat; really the same word as 
box 1 A small vessel , from .M) to 70 tons 
burden, carrying two masts, ami two sIiciIh 
or eubiiis, one at each end, uscmI In herring 
ftsliiiig 


Buster (bns'ti'r), n [For burster.] 1 Some- 
thing of extraordinary size - 2. A roistering 
blade —3. A frolic ; a spree.— 4. A violent 
wind [Slang in all its seiises, and probably 
of American origin.] 

Bustle (bus'l), V i. pret. bustled; ppr 
bustling. (From root of busy; same word 
as Icol. bustla, to bustle, to splash in water; 
bustl, hustle, a splash ; comp. O. K. huskle, 
liiistlo, which is evidentlv of same origin if 
not a mere moditieation. ] To display activ- 
ity w’itli a certain amount nf noise or agita- 
. tion: to 1 h* active and stirring; to he very 
qmek in motion ‘ And leave the world for 
me to bustle in.' Shuk. 

Bustle (Ims'l), n Aetixity with noise and 
agitation ; stir ; hiiiTy-seiirry ; tumult ; dis- 
I tnrhaiice *A strange btixf/e and disturbance 
. ill the world.' South 

Seldom hr varied feaiiirc, hue, nr miis(.lt'. 

And (.mild lie very Imis\ without /<ii\tit Bvuot 

Bustle (Inis'l). n. [JNirhaps for buskle, n 
dim. of bush, a snjqiort for a lady's stays. | 
A i>iul stiitfed with cotton, feathers. A'e . 
worn by ladies fm- the purpose of giving a 
I greater rotniidit.x or proniinenec to tht* hack 
pnii* of the btifly immediately lielow the 
Axaist, and of stdting off the siiiallness of 
the waist, hut iinuv cspociiilly to relieve the 
weight of the elothes. ‘ Whether she was 
, pivtty, whether she woiv iniieh bustle.' 
' Dickens 

Bustler (Ims'ler), n. One who hustles; 
, an active stirring person. 

I oruive him, then, that binf/er in ( niireriis 
I f)l little worth. tender 

; BustUUk (biis'ling). // ami a. Moving ue- 
tively xvith mdse or agitation: active, liiisy; 

I stirring * A busy, baxf/i/q; tiiiie** Crabbe 


It w.\s .1 M-.i most proper for whale-fisliiiig . liitU 
biiAies might t ast mit in is for smelts and in-rriiigs 
/•y» llatK'rt 

Buss. See lUiS 

Bussu-palm (bus^so-pani). n A palm, tlie 
Manieuria saeeijeru, fonnti in the swamps of 
the Amazon, uliosesteni is only 10 to lb feet 
high, but whris(‘ b'avesare often 30 ft*et long 
by 4 to r> feet iti breadth 'J'lu^st' art* tisod 
by the liidiaiis for 
thatch, for which Uiey 
are udiiiirably adnpt- 
etl.thefiirroxvslefi by 
their vciiis uetiug hh 
gutters to carry off 
the rain Tlu*bp.itlieh 
are liseil as Imgs, or 
when cut longitndiii 
ally uml stretched out 
they form a coarse 
but strong kind of 
cloth 

Bust (bust), a. [Fr 
baste. It. and Sp 
busto, J. I. biistum, 
from bustu. a ‘.mall 
lioA, L huxida .Stv 

llo.x I 1 In sculp the figure of a person 
in relief, showing only the head. Kboiildcrs. 
and breast 2 The cbe.st or thorax; the 
trunk of the hiiiiian body 

It iircsstd n|>«ii .1 li.inl blit "l^^w■nI^; buKf 
XX Ilf h li'.Mt .1. if Ihrrt w.is .1 w.irin In .irt tiiidt’r 
Pvron 

Bustard (bns'tt^rd), ii, |(» Fr bistarde, a 
peculiar eoiriiptioii nf L arts tarda; lit 
blow bird; eoiiip .sp abutarda.nrvtarda ] A 
bird of the genus ( itis. belonging to the order 
C'ursores, hut approiu-liing the wiuiers 'I'he 
great luistard {Otis 1arda)i% the largest Kiiro- 
pe.iii bird, the male often weighing 30 Ihs , 
xvith a brcuilth of wing of 0 or 7 feet The 
bustard is now rare in Britain. Jiiit ulNUinds 
in the soutJ) and east of Kiiro|K> and tlio 
slepfies of Tartary, feeding on green com 
ami other vegetaliles, and on eiirtb worms 



Sit lli'iiry V.iiu* was a busy and bit fttnifr nu\n 
< laretnton 

Busto (biisTb). n. [It ) A bust; ii statue. 

Till' buito iiKUilders, and llic dfi'ii i lit iii.irblr, 
Unsteady to tliu steel, gives ii|i its i li.iige Blon 

Busy^ (bi'zi), a I (IE bisy. A. Hn\ hysu,/, 
btsiq ; et>g I) />»*«’ t//, hi*, besig, busy ; 
further atbiiitieH doubtful The old s)>elliiig 
xvitli i iiibteatl of u had better have hecii 
retainiMl | 1. F.m])1oyed with eonstniit atteii- 
tioii; engaged about souietliiiig that renders 
iiiteiTUption iiieimveniciit 

My imsliess s< ml. vmi word 
I hat she IS A/( t>’ and sin* laii imt ■ nim \/iak. 

‘2 Actively enip1o,veii; oeeU)iled xvitbout 
(‘(‘Hsatioii , eoustuiitly in iiiotioti ‘ Basjt 
bammers eloKhig rivets up’ Shak ‘The 
miiHie-slirring motion nf soft and busy feet ’ 
Shelley 3. Active in toat xxliieh does not 
( oiieerii tlie jierson; meildliiig xx ith or prying 
into the attnii’H of others ; oftleious, Inipor- 
tiimite, hence, troublesome, vi'xutioiis. ‘ (In 
meddling monkey «»rtin busy ape ’ Shak 
4 ('ausing to be much oeeiipieil xvitb ein- 
ploynieiit ‘To-morrow is ii/mxv day ‘ Shak 

Busy ( Id'/i). r f lu'ct A ]ip busied; jipr 
busying Tt» employ witli eoiiHtiiiit alteii 
tion; to ki>(‘p engaged, to make or keejt 
busy; IIS, to busy one's self with books 
III- It tliy I mirst tn A/n v giddy minds 
AX^itli fiireigii (luarrels .S/faX’ 

BusylKMly (bi'zl-bo-di), n A meddling 
person; one wlm oflleionhly eoiieerns him 
self with the iiffalrs of others ‘ A busy- 
body XX bo bad been properly punisbeil for 
niniiing into danger without any call of 
duty.’ Mneauluy 

BusybOffylsm (bi'zi-bo-dlizm). n The 
habit of busying one's self about other 
jieople's aff ail's 

The Iii'ist rniiimoi) cffoi t of this iiuu k pv.ingchi .d 
I s|iirit, csiMM i.illy wall young woriK-ii, is self iiill.iiion 

and ‘ '•{•’roic* 

But (but). Originally a pnqi and still often 
to be HO regurdeii, tboiigli also an udv and 
freiiuuntly a eonj , in many eases its eharne 
i ter is anibigtioiis [ A Sax hiitan, bdton, 

I witbont, oiitof, iinlesH be, l»>, and titun, out, 
witboiit, like O Sax bivtau, Ii buiten, ex- 
cept. | I t Without, as, A Sax. butau eiide, 
without end ‘Of fassouii fair, but feir (that 
is wltlmut/e/e or e(|UKl) ' Ihinbar ‘Touch 
notaeatCmf a glove:’ a Scotch proverbial 
motto 2 lOxcept, besides; unless. 

AX ho (.an it In , yr gods, but perjur’d 1 y on 

P.d '^iiiitH 

1 hr wedding guest he bc.it Ids bre.ist, 

I Yet hr- f .iiiiUit f hoosr hut henr. l oteridae 



•#rc.il BiistrXrd \Otii tatdai 

All the species run fast, and take flight with 
diffieult) O Aif/Wee/iw is the Asiatic undo. 
carruleseem the African species 


Far less than this is sho(.king in ,i r.i^ «■ 

Most wreti lied, hut from streams of mutual hoc. 
And urn rcateil hut fur love divinr ) ou> n 

Jn this stiiise but is A’cry coiiiiiion nf ter alt 
and cannot (.See under All and Can ) In 


f'h, eAain; 


£h. Sc. loeA: g. j/o; j.job; 


h, Fr ton; 


ng. sifi^; Til, then-, tli, fAin; 


w. utig, wh, vtAig; zh, azure • Mf-e KkA'. 
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01(1 EnKliHtiU'waH often need |ileonii8tically 
after but in thiH ttetiHe. 

Hut ij i have my »illc 

Im>i ilenic love *>f ihcc. Icm>ii>, 1 spillc (haiuer 

a Kxcupiitit; or excliidiuK tlie fuel that, 
wave that ; weiu it not that , uu1(;m« 

AihI, t>nt infirmity. 

Whit h w.of. n|Miii worn tiiiirs, hath ttomethin); sei/f«l 
ilib wish'll .ihiliiy, he had himsrif 
The Kirifih and w.iters 'twixt your throne and his 
Measured to took upon you SJiaA- 

laist year, iiiy love, it was my hap, 

HHiind a grenadier to he. 

And, />ut lie wore a hairy « ap. 

No i.dler man inetliinks than iin. / hni 

Often follotvcd hy fbat 

IIiTc we live III fill old f riiiiiliiiiii^ iii.iuaon ih.ii 
looks for all the worhl liki an inn, f-ut tint »i 
never see •.oiiipaiiy 

4 Only; merely; hiiii|ily, »im. thi-n- Ik /»»/ 
OIK! man pntmtiit 

If till V kill us wi sh ill />i«/ ilie Ki Ml 4 

I .nil, ni> lord /o/.isinv In IP rs .ir>. 

I h.it IrtI nil liitlii'r 

I A tl(*KntiV(‘ lilts Imtii oniit led in siirh pliritHcs 
Ohaimcr would have Miid. ''I here him (i e Ik 
not) but one iiiaii preHeiit i K(|iiivalent 
to a relative with a nei^ative , Wio. irbtr/t, 
Av , nut 

No von I* i*s( inpl , no voi t /•/!/ ivell i onid |oin 
Mt'loihons p irl Milton 

Here ‘no voiee lint well eoiild join' is e(|iii 
valent to‘no volte which eiiiild not well Join ' 
fj fltherwise than that, that . . not. In 

thin HeiiHe (ri) aflei nei;Ativ«‘ ehiiiHeH 
1 set not thill l>ht wt should eiiioy the sjinie Ipeiise 

/•' '/lOfifO/ 

It ( annot lii‘/o//ii.iliire h tlh soine din < tor of iiiliintt 
power to uuidi her in .ill In r w.i\s Hooket 

iiolieve not hut I loy to s»'e thee s.if« Howe 

Tin* iieirativi' elaiise in often representiMl by 
the Hini;le word uut. 

\f>/ /i»/they thoni'hl iin worth a ransoiii lliuithutv 

Often follow(‘d li> tUnt 

I w.is not so \oiini; wlieii my fathi r died hut that 1 
pcrftitly reiin inher him A Men 

SoiiietiiiieH whtti follow'H, hut thiK m eoiiHid- 
enal uimraininatieid 

Ni't hut what I hol>l it niirihilj in’xer to (..sPT into 
a passion what we must rather •nhtiiit to i- ,iit ,iw(nl 
iieiessily ! o*,l i \ ttou 

(b) In hiterroirative HenteiieeH iinplyiiiK a 
iieKidive atiKwer 

will) kiioMs hut we iii.iv make .III .i^rei ihli atid 
perni.inetit .u i|namt.iin e with this interestin < (ainili 

/ f/.'oX 

(e) After Hiieli (ApresHioiiH uh <Jod forldtl 

(md deicnd A;// still 1 slnmld stand so So it 

7 Hut and hut that an* iikimI in a poenliar 
nuiniier after phiaHeH evpreHidiiy; ahseiiee of 
iloiiht 

I donht not hut I sli.ill lind tin m Sssif 

‘there is no i|iiLStioii hut tin Kiit); of Spun will 
relorm most tin ahimi .IMMuon 

My loid, I III ithf t k all iio| will iteiix 
Hut thaf I kino« tin m Shiih 

(The hut in thiH eiiKi' nia,\ he tin* adserHiilise 
eonjunrtion as in ti | s.' Koi than 

Iniisoi.iiii .aw IIP la< t III It ' n/ I was aaith I .it iny 
slioilin ss III It liiatu-u 

I 'rills usiiite is not olisnlrte, lint is now 
eoiisideivd iiiiKraiiiinatie.il | t> (In the fo1 
lowiiiK usaues but Ik elearly an adverHatise 
eoiijiiiietioii ) On the emit rary, oil the other 
hand, >et. Ktill, howrver. iievertheleKH. (In 
thiH use hut noteN an addition to Miipp1> 
what Ik waiitiinr to elm idate or inodify the 
KeiiKe of the preeediii).; piirt of ii Heiiteiiee 
or of a diHeoiirHe. or to emitimie the dis* 
eotirHc. or to exhibit a eontraHt | 

Now .ila.letli faith. Imp., .Ii.irit), thesi llirec , hut 
the v: teat esi ol these Is < liai Its i ( m mo i 

W hen pi nil i oiiietli, then (kinn th siniine , *'uf with 
the lowl\ IS wimIoiii Piiw m 

(The adverautivi' for«T of thiH (‘oiijiiiietion 
often rt^foni to an unexpreKsed thoimht, 
and not to the (‘IniiM' or KeiittMiee piveedinu 

(*f linn h less v.ilne Is my eompniiy than vmir t;iiiid 
Wkwds A <if who tomes herd 
Have von i;ot iu>tliini; for me?— Ves. Ai,' I havi 

,Sheria'au ' 

Hut often hImo followH an exelaination of 
KiirpriHe. adniiratioii, terror, or any strong 
feeling, and iiitroduet'a a elaiiac exprettsinK 
the Kroniul of the feelitiyr 

(,ood lusivrns, hut she is handsome! .Uaui Smith 

Hut ami if. t hut If 

HutauM ifykv have this hvrrv. if we wear his loj; 
ni^.'iiue here in tins world. Unit is. If we li>\i mir 
nrt^lilwiiir. help Inm m his ilistiess, |>e i h.iril ilil> . 
loviiiK ami fii'Oi.llx imln linn, then we sli.ili In 
known at the last .|.«\ t atimet 

See Am» ♦ 

Hutrrt'rr, But. IVf. Stitt. \i>tiritfuttami- 
imt. .Veiv-rfAe/eax See ll(»w K\ Kit 


But (hut). V. (ITiat ih bf-Mtt, the opposite 
of beu-bh-in. See Itl'T, adtt ] The outer 
apartment of ahoitae (‘oniUHtiiig of only two 
upartmeiitH ; the kitchen ; the other apart* 
mttiil heiiiK the ben AIho iiHed as a prep, 
and adv. ; aa, to come httf the house, to come 
hut ( Scotch 1 

Butt (t)ut), v.i To butt or abut 
But (Init), u. Same us Butt (whieli aee). 
Butcher (bneh'f>r>, n. |Fr boucher, irom 
tuiur, II hi' kToat, the iiialeH heinK ffenerally , 
killed fill* food and the Khe*f(oatH kept for 
milk Cmnp Jt fcermro, a Vnitcher, 

from berro, a ffoat ] 1. One wlume trade is i 
to sl.iii^'hter aniinalK for food, one who ' 
k(!epH meat, an heef. niuttmi, pork, for sale. — 

2 One who kiliH in a eriiel or hlomly manner: , 
one guilty of indiHcriniinuta* HluiiKhter. I 

I Iki.iiinr .md rriKiwn .irc bestowed on lompierors, ■ 
»• In. pir the most p.irt, .ire but the ifreat huh hers of I 
ni.mkmd Lucie 

Butcher (hpeh'fir). r.f 1. To kill or 
Hlaiiuhter for food or for market 2 'I'o 
murder, esjief.ially in an unuHiially bloody I 
or buriiaroUK mniiiier. I 

Aiii.uibrset bv.is'‘Missiiisisnot tKiiiiul toirt himself I 
In- tortured .uitl butiheieii without usint; Ins weapons i 
Mataulay 

Butcher-bird (lMp‘hV*r*lH^rd), a An imieH- 
Korial bird of the jreiiUK Ijaniiis, sub family 
baniime, a shrike. 'I’hcy have received 
the name of bubdier-birds from their habit 
of HiiKpemliiif; their pi‘ey. after deprivinjf it 
of life, upon thorns, as a biiieher does his , 
me.it, and then pulliiii;; it to pieces, and ' 
devmirinif it at their lidsiirt! See Shkikk 
B utcherllness t ( hueii 'er - li - nes ), n The 
«|iiality of heiiiK Imteherly Johunun 
Butcherly! ( hnch'^^r-li ), a Cruel, savuKc; 
miirderoiiH. SiMk 

Butcher-meat (hpch'er-niet). n 'I'he flesh 
of unimiils sliuikchtered by the biiteher foi 
food, Kiieh ns that of oX(‘n. slieei*, pins, Ar . 
UK diHiiiitfUiHhed from p;aim‘ or othei unimal 
or vetfctahU* food 

Butcher-row tiMp li tT-r(>), n. A row of 
sliambleh 

Ilow l.tr^f ,1 slMinblcs.iiut hutiher-mn woiilil sm h 
iii.ikt*? II hittoii 

Butcher*8-broom (tMicliV'i*/ hrom), a Butt- ' 
t'UM nt'ub'utus, a plant, called also Kuw- 
hollp, used bj biit(di<‘rH for brooms ti» sweep , 
their blocks. .See IM'sers. 

Butcher*8-meat (imehV'iY.-inet), a Sume 
as Hutchei'-iurnt 

Butchery (bpeh'er-i), n. 1 llie business 
of hlaiiifTiteriiiK (‘uith> for the tnhie or for 
market 2 Murder, espeeially murder com- 
mitted with iiiiii.huuI barbarity, j;realKluiik:h* 

' ter * Wtioni Kinds, and blood, and hutch'rfi 
I (leliKlit ’ lirijiti'u, 2 The place where am 
I inals are killed for market, a Hhambles or 
! hhiUKhter-lioiise, also, a i>laee where blood , 
is shed. 

Tins limisr is but ,i hutiheri 
Amm.I It. fc.ir It, do iiiil riittr it Shat 

Syn Murder, slaiiKhter, eaniuire. miissaere 
Butea tbu't(>-.i). a A Ki^iiUB of plants, iiat 
order LeKUitiinosa*. tribe rapiliomieeie, 
named after a late Karl of Hub’, a (list in* 
KuiHlied patron of botanit'al seiema* 'I'he 
Hpedes are natives of the Kast indies; they 
are trees hiiviiiK pinnately trifoliate leaves, 
with rat ernes of deep si’urlet llowers H. 
Jromtum yields a red Juice, whieh is brouKht 
' into the market under the iiaiiie of Biitea- 
I Kum or HeiiKul kino i 

' Butea-gum (bfi'to u-giini). 7». .See IU’tka | 
! But-end (but end), n See Burr KM) 

Buteo (birte-o). n A genus of raptorial 
bii ds, family Knleoiiidie, eotitaiiiing the buz- 
zards 

But-gap (biit'gnp). ?< A fence of turf 
Butler ttmCler), n |t) K bub ter. from I. L 
botrllariuh, a butler, and that fn)m butrlluH, 
a bottle. .s«H' Botti.K | A servant or oltlecr 
in a househtdd whose prineipal business is 
ti) take charge of the liijuorb, plate, iVe. 

I Ik . •t.iiii;)itrr ' win n iin tikl wife lived, upMii 
I III. tl.iv , she W.1N bkitli p.iiitlfr, hut/ee, vtMkk Shak 

Butlerage (hutlt^r-aj), n in uhi Knglitth 
lutr, a duty of two shillings on every tun of 
w ine imported into England by foreigners 
or mereliant strangers no called bceansc 
originally paid to the king's butler for the 
King 

J Insf* ordinary hn.«n<.cv .ire t.isii.«] or niii crt.ini, 
.IS Ik tin* escheats tin* «.uslmiis. Zu.'.n.ijc’r .lUkl iin- 
poi»: Haiflu 

Butleress (liUt'li^r-es). a. A female butler 
(Vof/oaiin 

Butlershlp Omt'li^r ship). » The ofliee of 
a butler (ien \1 21 

Butment (bnt'meni). n In arvh and emi- 
etrurfiun. same us Abutihrut 


' Butment-Oheek (but^meut-ehek), n. One 
of the sides of a mortise. 

Butomaoen (bu-td-nia'8^6). n. pi A small 
nat. order of eiidoMns, the type of which is 
the Butoimis umbeUattu, or flowering-rush. 
See Flowerino-rush. 

Butomus (bu'to-nms;^, n. [Or ttom, an ox. 
and temnb, to cut: said to cause the mouths 
of cattle that crop it to bleed. ] A genus of 
plants, the type of the nat. order Butoin- 
, aceae. The H uiuJtellatun is tlie well-known 
flowering- rush. Sec Fi.uWKRlNQ-Ri'SH 
But-Shaft, n. See Bt'TT-SHAFT 
I Butt (hut), w [Tartly from O Kr hot, Fr. 

' bout, the end or extremity of a thing, iiartly 
from O.Fr ftof, Fr but. an end, aim, or 
goal, and partly from Fr. butte, a butt used 
i ill shooting, all these words being from an 
i older verb (boter, to push, thrust, strike) 

I derived from M If G brizrn, to strike, to 
I beat, a word cognate with E. beat ] 1 'Hie 
I end or extremity of a thing, particularly. 

the larger end of a thing, us of a piece of 
I timber or of a fallen tree; the thick end of 
I a musket, flshing-rnd, whip-handle, Ac 
: 2 111 nijri an irregularly shaped piece of 
' land, as an oiitlying piece left unploughed 
at the end of a field. 

Till li.iy w'.is Krnwiiig ii|Jkiii Iic.'icJI.ukK .iikI hu/ts in 
cnrii-liclils lUtrrtil 

S. In ithip-hutlding, the end of a plank or 
pieee of timber whieb unites with another 
endways in a ship’s side 
I orbottoin; also, the join- 

I ing of two siieli itieces. - 

I 4 In much the square 

JJ d end of a eoiineetlng-rod 

f V or other link, to whieh 

I \ the bush-bearing is at- 

k t ached by a strap fas- 

,L b I I teiied to the butt by a 

U L.,_„ P cotter and gib In the 

I .. J (’lit b marks the butt. 

I j See Totter 5 

^ I a sort of hinge for a door, 

eoiisisliiig of two plates 
of metal with edgi^s in- 
terlocking for a joint, 

! and fast(‘ned togethei by a pin on whieli they 
turn M) named from being K(’re\ved to the 
I’dge of the door, or the part wliieh huts 
' against the easing, and not on tin* fai'cof it. 
(>. Tin* tbiekest ami stoutest part of tanned 
ox-hides, used for soles of shoes, harness, 
trunks, Ac. 7 (Fr /mnMn H(*nse of ferule. J 
'fin* nn>(al ring at tlie ends of the hose of a 
ilrt* engine S A mark to be shot iit; the 
point here a mark is set or llxed to be shut 
at , the object of aim ‘ As an aim or butt ’ 
Shah 

b.isf Ar^ivrs, Mvish ve uot to st.uiil as ni.olt* fk»r 
h.ifts Iti kl.irts' ( ha/iuiau 

lienee P The p(*rsoii at whom inlieule, 
jcHts, or eoiiteiiipt is directed 

I |>l.i\(‘rl .1 SI Dtciirr or two .it iiiv f'li/t win. Ii 1 
tliitnghi VI ry sni.irt, vvhi'ii iiiy ill I'ciinis sug- 

ocslvil tki liiiii sill Ii .1 reply as got .ill llu I inglitrr on 
Ins snk Iiud};eit 

lU A goal, a bound; a limit 

lli'tk IS iny |ikiirii(*y s riicl. herr is iii\ t'utt, 

AiiJ very sr.i iii.irL of iii) utiiukst s.iil Shai 

11 111 rifle-practice, the hut. einbankment, 
or other protection in whieli tin* murker 
sits Hutt'a length, the ordimiry distance 
from the place of shooting to the butt or 
I murk, as, not tw’o pair of hutt'it length from 
! the town Huttr and boundit, the nbiittuls 
and boniidnrn*s of land -Butt and butt sig- 
nifies tliat the butt-ends of two planks come 
together but do not overlie each other. - - To 
Kbnt or Hprinu a butt (naut ). to loosen the 
end of a plank by the ship's weakness or 
laboiiiiiig 

Butt 0*«t). r t (See BuTT, an end ] 1 ♦ To 
' lay down iHiundH or limits for 

Tli.ii tin.* vl(r.in. Arr , ilki c.-iiisr all .mil singular 
Inni'-ts, vlwrlhngs nf tlic (.Inircli, to In 1 oinnlrn .iiul 
tutfea Atp I’arler 

2 To saw the ends off, as boanis. to make 
them square and remove faulty portions 
E IJ K night 

Butt (l‘Ut). V I. IFr bouter, O Fr boter, to 
push, to butt. See Bl'TT, an end 1 To strike 
by thrusting the head against, us an ox or a 
rum. to have a habit of so striking 

A i.iiii will /w.Vwitli liislir ul. tli<ifii.!i Ilf bo bnntgliC 
Up taiiii , .ukI luvcr saw tli.it iii.iiii c r of t',:li!iiii; 

Butt (but), r t To strike by tbnisting with 
the head, as a ram, to strike with the head. 
Ci'iiif If.ivf \> nr ttars* ,* brirf f.»rowf II tlu* licast 
W nil tiMiiy lii.iiU t utt\ iiif aw,i> shai 

Butt ( tint), n (In the first sense directly 
from tlie i>reeeding verb ; in second from 


Fate, far, fat. full, ni^, met, In'^r; pine, pin; iidt(\ not. move, tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; li, Sc abvine; 5*. Sc. fey 
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Fr. botte, a pam or thniat in fencing. 8ee 
Butt, an end. ) l. A push or thrust given 
by tliehead of an animal; as, the butt of a 
ram —Full butt, with the head directed at 
an object so as to strike it most effectively. 

‘ Riiu/uU butt at the lieuteiiuut.' Mnrryat. 
2. A thrust in fencing. 

To prove who gave the fairer fiiift. 

|uhii shows tlie chalk on Robert 's t <1.0 ter- 

Butt (but), n [O.Fr. boute, Fr bottr, u 
lioot, a iHitt, the two having n (Mtnsider- 
Hole resemblance. See Boot.] A largo cask; 
a measure of 12(1 gallons of wine or 2 hogs- 
heatls : called also a Pifjt ' ; also a cask of 
iteer of 108 gallons 

Butt (but), n The east coast name for tlie 
tloiinder {PUitesm flesuft) 

Batt-Chatn (but'enan). n. In saihUfrii, a 
short chain attached at one end to tlie lea- 
ther tug, and at the other to the single 
tree K. U. Kniaht. 

Butte (but), n [Fr ] A term applied to a 
detached iiill nr ridge in the Itocky Moun- 
tain and Oregon region of America, rising 
abruptly, too high to be culled n hill, with- 
out lieiiig liigli enough to be called a moun- 
tain. * Two remarkable hutt£s of a red con- 
glomerate ’ Hnxton. 

Butt>end (but'cndl.n TIm' largest, thickest, 
or blunt end of anything; as. the bntt-fml 
of a musket or a i>iecc of timber 

Butter (biit'cr), n An animal that butts 

Butter (biitVr), n A machine for sawing 
off the butts or ends of boards. K. II. 
Kniffhf. 

Butter fbiitV-r). u [A Sa\ bttt(‘i\ htttfnt, 
hutor. biiltci , from L bntf/nnn. butler, from 
Or. houhjntn, butter, from Uouh, an ox, and 
tyrun. cheese.) 1 An <iily or unctuous sub- 
stance obtained from civam or milk by 
churning. It is a 8«irt of concrete »»il fur- 
nished by female Mammalia, cspecually by 
the cow and goat, and used as food by most 
civilised nations. Agitation separatc.s the 
fat or oily part of milk from the thin or 
serous part, called butter-milk 2 in old 
rJieiu a term applied to certain aiihyilroiis, 
metallic* chlorides of buttery <;onhistciicy 
and fusibility; as. butter of antimoui/, a 
name given to the trichloride of uiitinioiiy, 
and made by distilling a mixture of corro- 
sive mibliiiiiitc and the regulus; butter of 
arnenie, snblimuti'd chloride of arsenic 
made by a like process, butter oj bi<<iuuth, 
sublimated chb»ri«k‘ of bismuth, hotter of 
tin, sublimated chloride of tin; bottei of 
zioe, sublimated chloride of zinc Hotter of 
eneao, an oily c<iiicretc whib* iiiattcr ob 
lamed from the beans or seeds of the cacao, 
made liy bruising the seeds and ladling 
them in water. Hotter of wux, the olea- 
ginous pail of wux. obtained by distillation, 
and of a bulvraccoiis consistence Veijeta- 
bi( hottert>, a name given to certain concrete 
fixed vegetable oik. from their reHemblaiicc 
to butter produced from the milk of ani- 
mals, such as those of the cacao-tHUins and 
cocoa-nut. of the nutmeg, Ac , which arc 
solid at common temperatures Hun hot- 
ter, claritied butter: butt**!' melted and 
pott<*d for culinarv use The name of tjhee 
(w'hich see) is given to a kind of run biittei 
made in India Hotter uud tulbne tree, a 
name given to a tr«*i* of the giuiiis I’eiita- 
desma, the P.,butyroeeu. See PentadKSMA 
RoeJe butte}, a peculiar mineral corn]iosed 
of alum combined with iron, of the consist- 
ence and appearance of soft butter, ufipear- 
itig as a pasty exudation from aliimiiiifcroiis 
rocks, a.s alum-slate, occurring at liiirlct 
Alum \V< Ks, Paisley, and several places on 
the continent of Kill ope >liea butter, a 
vegetable butter occurring in the nut of the 
shea-tree or liassio Puiku of tropical Afni'ii, 
where it forms an impoiiaiit article of m- 
icrnal commerce. See shea 

Butter (but'er),e.f. 1 To smear with butler. 

I'll li.ivc my brains taVii uut ami /uiffm.i’ S/itiA 

2. To flatter gross) V , as, he hottenui him to 
Ills heiU't's eoiitcnt | Vulgar. | 

Butter 0>ut'6r), r./ lit ffauddtoff ttlonu, to 
nil reuse the stakes at every throw or every 
;;<niic. 

Butter-aiid-egg8(butvr-aiid-cg7), n. i. in 
hot. the popular name of the douhle flow i-reil 
variety of Nareimm* aurniitom. 2. The ai t 
of gidiig along a slide on one foot and heat 
ing with the heel and toe of the other at 
short intervals. f.Schmd-boy slung.] 

1 ' an do dtitferttud-r£i^s all down the slide, 

Ata<nu//ati‘\ Aft/. 

Butter-bird (hut'f^r-la'^rd). n. The name 
given to the rice-bunting {Dolichmiyx orifzi 


, vortis) in Jamaica, where it is in great re- 
quest for tlie table. 

Butter-boat (Imt'dr-lxit), n. A vessel for the 
. table in which melted butter, Intended to 
i be used as a sauce, is contained. 

I Butter -bump (but'^r-lmtnp), u. Tlie hit- 
1 tern. 7 V}tni/s(in (Pmvincial J 
' Butter-burr (biiP^r-lifir). n. a plant (/*<•- 
tasiteg vulyarUt) growing in wet land, with 
large leaves, whicli were formerly used for 
wrapping huttei in H<*e Pkta.sitks. 

: Butter-crock (biitV‘r-krok). u. An eartheii- 
I ware vessel in which salted butter is ke])t. 

: When filled it weighs about ^ cwt. 

I Buttercup (buPdr-knp), n. A name given 
I to several species of Kainiticiiliis or crow- 
I foot, but most commonly to It. acrut, a coiii- 
' moil fleid-pliuit with bright yellow (lowers. 

Sornetinies culled also t^M-cup and King- 
' cup. 

Butter-fingers (butVr-tlng-geiy.). H. One 
who lets drop anything lie ought to hold. 

, l«huig.] 

I XVlirn. mi the exet utionrr lifting thr head of the 
sevtMith tr.iitur. .ts the prei eiling six h.icl been lifted 
ti> the titiblu ga/c. he h.i)>|ieiu‘il to let it fall, Loes of 
' Ah, I liiiiisv ! ’ * Halloo, lufttt /itn^rts I * were hc-.iril 
from v.irtntix quarters ui the .isscinbly. 

, Butter-fish (biitv>r-f)sh ). a. A small acan- 
' liioptcrygioiis tlsh, allied to tin* bicmiics, 
and HO calloil from tin* copious iiiiicoiis si*- 
c.rctioii of the skill, it is the Murtvooideg 
gottutoK or s)Mtted-gtiniicl. 

Butter-fiower (but'cr-tiou-cr). n. The biit- 
tcri'iip. 

I.et weetls niste.ul of An/.', > /to7v‘r\ .ippe.ir. 

And nil .^ds, insti.id oi d.usii s. hciiiioi k bu.tr. (t'.iy 

Butterfly < bnt'cr-tii ). «. 1 A. Sax. buterftege 
or butte r^Aeoge, like tJ. butterjhege, 0 . holer- 
rlieg butter uml tig. JTobubly the name 
was origiiiutly gi\cii to a common ycdlow 
sjKtcics. tvrimm stiys it has its name, us well 
us ail old (icrtiiaii iiaiin* molketuheh (whey- 
thief), from the fai t that {leoplc formerly 
helievofi that the tiiitterfly. or witt'.hcs in its 
slnqa*. stoic milk and biitU*r .1 1 , 'J'hc coin- 
111011 Knglish name of all the diurnal lepi- 
doptcrouH insects, corritspoiidiiig to the on 
gmni Liiniiean genus Pupilio, in their last 
and fully developed state. Sec IMPKNA, 
bKPlPorrKRA, Pa 1*11.10. 2. Fuj. a iieihon 

whose attention is given up bin variety of 
trifles of any kind , one incapable of steady 
application; a showily diesstal, vain and 
gidily perhon. 

Butterfly-cock (bnt'er-fh-kok), u. Same as 

Huttet lift rot re. 

Butterfly-fish ( Imt'f*r-Ili fish), u A fish 
fiiuiid on oiii coast, the Hlenuiug tteellang 
Butterfly-orchis (but'cr-fii-or-kih), u A 
Ibitihb orchid, UotHuuria b folio It grows 
in woodsuiid open hcatlis 'I*lic//mff bottei 
Ag-orehiH is the // rhioraut/ia 
kutterfly- plant f biitv-r-tli-piaiii ), o A 
West Indian ori'liidcoiih plant, tfneidiooi 
Pupil itt See DM’iiiirw 

Butterfly-shaped (blit 'cr Hi HiiHpt). n in 
hot p.ipilioii:icooiih (w'bicli see) 

Butterfly -shell (butTr-ib sbci), v riu 

po]iular name of u gciiiib (\ olnta) of tchta 
ceoiiu niulluHCH. w'ltli a spiiul imiliiculai 
hbcll 

Butterfly -valve (Imf'er-fli vulv), n In 
piiin]iH. a bpccicb of double clack-valve, con 
SI sting csHcntially of 
two w’lnicimilnr clap 
I>crs, I'lacks. or wingn 
lunged to a cro.s.s rib 
cast 111 the piitiip 
bucket, and so named 
from its butterlly ap- 
)iearanee when open, as 
represented in seetion 
111 tip* annexed eiit 
'I'his form of valve is 
employed in the lift- 
buckets of large watcr- 
pnnipH, rikI for the afr- 
laiijip buckets of con- 
dciisiijg .steaiii-eiigines SeePbACK VALVE 
Butterfly-weed ( but't^r-fli- wed ). « A gcle- 

pios tobermu, the pleurisy-root of America, 
where it lias a considernble reputation as 
ail article of the materia iiiedicu It is an 
expectoraut, a mild eathartk*. and a diapho 
retie, and is employed in incipient pulino 
nary affections, rheumatism, ami dysentery 
Butterlne fbutY'r-in), n An artificial but toi 
made fj'oiii oleomargarine, a product of aid- 
iiial Lit. cbiimed with milk and wutei or 
from milk churned with some sweet butter 
and tlie yolks of eggs, the whole of the con- 
tents of the chum in the latter case being 
converted into biiiterine 
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Buttering (bui'^r-ing). a A cant term ap- 
plied to gainostors who increase the stakes 
at every throw or ©very game. 

It IS <1 finu simile, in one of Mr. Congreve’s pro* 
logiies, wljuli lOinparrsA writer to a Afr//i*ro/;i,r gnme* 
stur, tli.it sMkus .ill ins winning upon onu (..ist , so 
th.it if lie loses the l.ist thr«m , he is sure to lie undone. 

.Iddnett 

Buttexls (lmt'i>r-is), u. [A form of buttreeg, 
with a different apidication | Aiiiiistriimeiit 
of steel set in wootl for paring the hoof of a 
horse. 

Butter-knife (imt'Ar-nif ). n A blunt, and 
generally oriminented, knife used for ciitUiig 
liiitUtr at table 

Butterman (but'^r-iuHU), n a inau who 
stdls butter. 

Butter-milk ( but ' Ar milk ). a. The milk 
Unit remaiiiH ufti*r the butter is separated 
from it. It lias a jileasniit acidulous taste. 
Butter-mould (ImtTr-mdld), ii A mould 
in which jiats of butter uic shaped and 
stamped. 

Butter-nut (but.\>r-iiut), m. l. Hu* fruit of 
.login OH einereu, an American tree, so called 
fmiii the oil it t*oiitaiiis. The live licurs a 
reseinbluiice in its general uppearaii(*e to 
the black walnut, but the fruit is oblong 
iiud clainmy, iiiul the wood is not so dark in 
the eolour It is sometimes ealhsl oil-nut 
and white walnut.- 2. The nut of rurgocar 
hutyracemu and C. uueiferum, a native of 
South Amcriea. Also called Sineurroie or 
Suiearra Xut. 

Butter-pat ( lmtT‘i'-pnt), u A small pieci* 
of butter formed into a shape, geiieriilly 
oniaiuctital, foi table 

Butter-print, Butter-stamp (biitVr-print, 
but'cr-staiup), u. A )iieoe of carved wood 
used to mark (*iikeK of butter. 
Butter-Scotch (butV>i*-Hko<*li). n. 'file name 
given to a kind of totlec 
Butter-tongs (but'er-tougx), n. ftl A kind 
of tongs witii fiat filinles kir slicing and lift- 
ing blitter. 

Butter-tooth (bnt't'^r-toMi), u. A liroad fore- 
tooth 

Butter-tree (biiiV*r-tix'>). n. A speeies of 
found in Africa, w'bicli yields a sub 
Htimec like liiiMer, culled Hbea butter. 
Butter-Wife, Butter-woman ( biit'i'^r-wif, 
biiiT‘]*-wii-nmii). it A womiiii who sells 
butter .lohnmu 

Butterwort (bul't'i* wf^rt). u. PiuguteuUt 
rulguriK, ii iilaiit growing in bogs or soft 
gmiiiids The leaves are coverei I with soft, 
pellucid, gliiininlai Iniirs, wliicb secrete a 
glulinoiiK iKjiioi tliat catches smnll iiiM(*ctK 
11n* edges of the leaf roll over on tin* irisei*! 
and retain d. and the insect thus retiiiiicd 
serves, ii is said, as food for tin* plant 111 
the north of Hwedei. ilic leaves arc employed 
to eiirdk* milk See IMNUiiKTi.A 
Buttery ( Imt'er i ), u l Having the (|iinli- 
ties or nppearaiiee of biitlei 2 Apt to lei 
fall any tiling one ought to hold, as a ball In 
the game of erieket 

Buttery fbiitVq i), n. |<lrigina11y hoteleiic, 
a pliii e till- bottles * Ibit us butter was (iitid 
Is) also kept ill butteries tin* wonl was eiisily 
i*oriiipt<‘d to its firesent form ’ Skeat. .See 
IkiTTLK I I All iqiurtmciit in a Imnsehokl, 
III winch wines, Iniiiors, and provisions are 
kept 

I .ikt llinii tfi till hutfrrv, .mil givi tliuin Iriciiilly 
wuli iMiii- Shnk 

'I lie. )ii'r>.riii w.is.-iM .CiSist.int tii tin biitlur put 
nil (tli.it IS uiiti’ri iiiittius III llir fiiitfet !> iii.oL 

llmd 

2 111 Home colleges, a room wlieic liquora, 
fruits, and refreshments arc kept for sale to 
tin* students 

Buttery-har (biitv*r-i-lmr). n. A ledge oil 
the toj) of the buttery-hatch on which to 
rest tankards .S'/iair 

Butteiy-hatch (biit'f^r-i-hach), n A hatch 
or hiilAioor giving entrance to the buttery 

Butt-hinge, But-hlnge, u Sa me us itriT, f» 
Butt-howel (biit'lion-el ), n A kind of bowel 
or adze used by coopers 
Butting (biit'iiig), o. An ubiittiil ' Without 
buttiogg or boutidiiigs on any side ' Bp 
Here ridge 

Buttlng-jolnt, Butt-loint (hut 'ing- joint. 

Iiiit'joiiit), o See uiniei Jo] NT 
Buttlng-rlng (but'iug ring), n A collar on 
the axle of a wheel, inside the wheel, which 
It prevents from moving further inwards 
niniig the nxic 

Buttnerla (but ne'ri-a), u Sec ItVTTNKKIA. 
Buttock f blit 'ok), n I Dim of butt] 1. The 
rump, oi the protiilMiraut jiart iKihiiid. 
• hike a barber’s chair, tliat fits all truttneJcH.' 
,Shuk 2 1'hc convexity of a ship behind, 
under tlie stern Huttoek-inail, u liidicnius 


eh, e/iain; t^h, H<; loch: g. yo; j, ./oh. h, Fr too; ng. sii^; tii (Aen; th, (Ain; w, tcig; wh, icAig; zli. a^iire - See KKY. 
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term for the flne paid, in a case of fornica- 
tion, to an ecclesiastical court. W. Scott. 
[Hcotch I 

Button ( Imt'n). n [Fr. bouton, a button, a 
bud, from houttr, tn push. BuTT. to 
thrust, BrTT. an end ) 1 Any knob or ball 
fastened Ui another body, a small protulier- 
arit body 2 The knob of metal which ter- 
minates the breech of most pieces of ord- 
nance, and which affords a convenient liear- 
InK for the application of handspikes, brecch- 
itiKH, dec.- 3 1 A bud of a plant. 

The ( Aiiker {falls the infants of thr sprmi;. 

r(»(> nft hefore their buttons be cIulIusco SHttk. 

4. A catch, of various forms and matenalH. | 
used to fiiKten trrgetlier the different parts : 
of dress by beliiK attached t(» one part and j 
uassiuK throuKli a slit or loop called a butttni- 
nolf in the other; used also for ornament. - | 
fi. A rliiK of loullicr IhroiiKli which the reins 
of a bridle pass, and which runs aloiiK the i 
lenirth of the reins. 4i A flat or eloiiKated I 
piece of wood or metal, turning on a nail or ' 
screw, to fasten dirors -7 A small round 
moss of metal found at the iMittoni of a ; 
crucible in chemical exjMM'iinents or of the j 
cu[Md in assayim; K A sIuiik term for a ■ 
]N*rson who acts as a decoy; specifically, (a) , 
an auctioneer's accomplice who enijiliiys i 
various devices to delude bidtiers so as to 
raise the price of articles sold, A;c. (h) A | 
tIUnible-riifjfer’s aecomplice - 1» |A pi used , 
as a sliiff I A puK**, from the rows of {fUt i 
buttons which lulorn his Jacket j 

(liir nrrsiMil uirl is i« very slow lo.ii Ii, but wi* Imjic 
sitiiu* li.iy lo sport <i huttoux /Vhm Rnmuty, 

Hlrmtir button, a loiinded knob at tin* end , 
of a slidiiiK spriiiKdadt placed on the ed|ze 
of a door, and tittiiiK into a depression in 
the o]ipiiHite jamb; Iniendeii to keep the 
door closed without beiiiK lot'ked, yet so 
that it can easily bci opened. To Imht by 
t/n‘ button, to (letaiii in conversation to 
weariness, to bon* ‘.N<d. to bob/ you by 
thr button too peremptoril,v ‘ Afcn. ijoir, , 
111 such phrases as not uuuth n button the 
word button is used lo signify that which is 
almost valueless 

Button (hut'll). V t 1 To attach a button or 
buttons to ‘ Ills bonnet buttomul with K<d<l.' 
t/aiu'oonir, 2. To fasten with a button or 
buttons; to inclose or niiike secure with 
button*: often followed with uy; as, to 
button up a waistcoat ‘One whose luird 
heart is buttunni up with steel * Shuk 

Ilf w.is .1 t.ill, f.il, lon{;>liuiiif<l 111 , 111 , /'tff/iuiCit n/> in 
till* llifiiiit ill <1 111:111 I’rfcli I «i.it Jfuifoi ; 

Button (but'n), a i To be I’apable of being ! 
biittoiieil 

l>i>li*r<i| wtiifs to Ills l.iir oiif, ili.it Ins i Intlirs will i 
lurillv biu/iot ( <f>/v// I 

Button-blank (but'u blauKk). n A disk of ! 
metal, lione,«t'c . to be biriiied into a button 

Button-bush (Imt'n bush), o A name given ' 
to the CrpluUuuthun occidnitaliti, a Niirth ' 
American shrub, on account of its globular i 
llowei-luiads. See t’Kl'll AbANTIll s 

Buttoned (but'ml). p. ami n. In hrr applied 
to buckles in coat armotti w hen oriininented; 
garnished . studded 

Button-hole (but'n hoi) u The hole or 
loop in which a button i*. caught 

Button-hole (but'n hbl), r t. To sei/.e a man 
by the button or button hole and detain 
him in conversation against his will. 

Button-loom t but'n lum). n. A loom for 
weaving biitton blaiik coverings 

Button-mould ( but'n -mobl), n. Same as 
Button-btank button-nioubi,R name 

sometimes given ton seetion of an em rmite 
lietween two Jointa 

Button-tool (Imt'ii-tol). fi \n instrument 
iisetl chiefly for cutting out the disks or 
buttons of leather which serve as nuts for 
tlie screwed wires in the mechaiilsm con- 
nected with the keys of the organ and piano- 
forte It is a moil ideation of the ontinary 
centre-bit Stie BIT 

Button-tree (but'n-tr6).ri ThoromK*ari>iis. > 
culled also Itutton-wotid, a genus of pluiita, 
natives of tropical America and WesttTii 
Africa 

Button-weed (but'n-wtid), n A name given 
to Mwcral plants of the genus Spenmu'iH-e, 
and also, in Amcrii'a, to the genus Diodla. • 

Button- wood ( imt'n wud ). n 1. Same as 
Button bunh. —2 Suine as HuttoH’tree - S See 
PLAMK TRKK 

Buttony (Imt'n-i). a hccorated w 1th a pro- 
fusion of IllIttOIIS 

Tlip V l»«*y spr.iiig up.iii<t i!t»wii Iroin thr b<»v 

with hiiiiiiy's .iiid liK* N \iMtinK * o»l Ika. toni\ 
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Bnttress (but'res). n. (0.£. butrame, bote- 
race, Ac., generally derived from Fr. houter, 
to thrust (see Butt), but Imlieved by Skoat 
to Ihj a modification 
of O Fr bretreehr, 

|iart of a fortification 
See BKKTkcn K. BR AT- 
TICK J 1 A project- 
ing supimrt to the ex- 
terior of a wall, most 
commonly applied in 
cliurciicK in the 
Gothic style, Imt also 
to other Imildlngs. 

Ftifinff or detached 
buttrcHH SeeFLYlNti- 
JiUTTRKMs -2. Fvj. 
any prop or support. 

‘The ground • pillar 
and buttresh id the 
good old cause of iioii- 
eonfomilty.’ South 
Buttrees (hut 'res). 

» t 1'o support by a 
buttress, to prop. ‘To 
set it upright again, 
and prop and huttreat 
It up for duration ’ liuttrcs*. 

Burke 

Butt-Shaft, i But-shaftt (Imt'shaft). n. An 
arrow, from its lieing often shot at a butt, 
"riie lilind boy's butt-nhaft ' Shak 1 

Butt-weld (but'weld). n III mech a weld 
fonned l>y welding together the flattened ' 
ends of two pieces of iron at white heat ; a | 
Jump-weld. | 

Butty (hut'ti). n A miner who raises coal ' 
or ore liy contract at a stated price )>er ton, ; 
employing men to <lo tlie work. Butty 
yany, a gang of men to wlmm a iM)rtion of | 
tin* w<u‘k ill the coiistriietioii of railways I 
and other large etitenirises Is let, the pro- 
ceeds of the w'ork ladiig eiimilly divided | 
anioiigst tliem. soiiiethiiig extra being nl- j 
hiwiMl lo the bead iiiiiti 'I'lils systcin origi- 
nated when tlie foniintioii of ciuiuls first ' 
begun in Kiigluiid 

Butyl (luVtil). n .SceTKTUVL- i 

Butylamine (bii-tiru-iiiiii), a. sue'i'ETKVL- i 
AMINK 

Butsrraceous, Butirroua (bii ti ra'siius, 

iMi'ti-riis), a iFt'oni L butyruiu, imtter. ) 
Having the ({iiiilities of butter; resembling 
I Hitter 

Butyrate OdVti-mO. n A salt of butyric 
acid Bntymte oj ethyl (< aI1|..0,.^) ih a \ei‘y 
liioiiile lh|uid, of an odour soiiiew lint simi- 
lar to that of piiic-applcs. It is \er) soliilile 
in alcohol, and is employed to flavour 
spirits It may lie formed b> distilling a 
iiiixtiiri' of alcohol and biityru* nciil, w'lth 
the addition of a little Milpbiiric ether 
Butyric (bii-tir'ik), a 1 1, butyruiu. blitter ] 
rertniniug to or tlerived from butter. Bu- 
tyric and (<‘ 4 ll(, 0 .j), nil acid obtiiiiied from 
butter; it also occurs in imrsiiiratioii, Juice 
of tlcsli, cod-liver oil, A'c., as a product of < 
the traiiHforiiiaiioii of hu'tic acid, as also of . 
tlie iiietaiiiorpliohis of sugar, starch, iVc , by 
feniicnts. Butyric acid is n eoloiirless 
li(|uid, liiiving a smell like that of rancid 
butter; its taste Is acrid and biting witli a , 
Hwcetisli after-taste, and it combines with 
dilToreiit bases to form various butyrates i 
Butyric ether, a class of com))ouiids formed 
fi'oiii butyric acid by the substitution of ! 
I iitoiii of nil organic radical, siicli us ethyl, ! 
for I atom of hydrogen. . 

Butyril (bu'ti-ril), n. (C^ll^O ) The radical | 
«»f butyric acid and its derivatives. < 

Butyrin (biVti-rln), u |L. butyruiu, butter ] : 
A peculiar olcagiiioiiK iiiiittei derived from 
biittei. III which it exists combined w'ltb 
oleine, and steiiriiie, and a very small i|Uiiii- 
tlty «»f Imlyrie acid. Its smell resembles 
that of heated Imtter. its colour is gi'iierully 
>el1owiHli, but some kinds of butter yield it 
almost colourless. 

Buxeous (buk'se-us), < 1 . (L bu^euii, from 
buxuH. the iKix-tree 1 Tertaining to the 
box-tree or resembling it 
Buxina, Buxine (Imk'sin-a. buk'siu). n ( L 
bvrus, the ) h > x . 1 An alkaloid obUiiied from 
tlie box-tree It has generally the ai>)>eur- 
aiiee of a Iranslueeiit tieep brown coloured , 
mass ; its taste is bitter, it excites siieeriiig, ' 
it is iiis«»lublc in water, but is tlissolvtMl in , 
small (luuiitity by ulcoliid and ether. 

Buxom (biik'siiiii), a (O.K buh'unn, tudi- 
ruiu, A Sax buhnom, nmipliaiit, oliedieiit, 
fioiii bwMn. to bend, to Imw. and t« mi ; 
-Min, -sonic, as in Mithchomc. ^c : I> biiiy- 
2aam, U hirytcim. flexible, tractable, are 
exactly siniilar forms ] l.t Yielding to pres- ' 



sure; flexible: unresisting. ‘ Wing silently 
the buxom air' Milton. 'Winnows the 
buxom air.' jlfifton.-~2.t Obedient; olise- 
quious ; ready to obey. ‘ To be buxome at 
his biddyng. ' Piers Plowman ‘To be 
ever buxom and obedient.’ Foxe. 

He did tread down and disgrace all the English, 
and set up and countcnanie the Irish; thinking there- 
by to make them more tractable and buxom lo the 
government Sfeuser. 

2. Having health and comeliness together 
with a lively disposition; healthy and cheer- 
ful; brisk; Jolly; lively and vlgonms. ‘The 
god ' (Bacchus) Dryden. ‘A parcel 
of buxom bonny dames.' Tatler. 

A daughter fair. 

So buxom, hhtlie, and delioiiair A/t/foii. 

4 Showing healtli or vigour ; fresh ; brisk : 
said of tilings ' Buxom valour ’ Shak 
* Buxom health of rosy line' Giny. - 
b t Amorous; wanton 

Buxomly (buk'sum-li), adv. 1 t Oliediently. 
Chaucer; Gower.- 2. In a buxom iiiamier; 
briskly, vigorously. 

BuxomneSB ( buk'sum-nes). n 1 t Meek- 
ness ; oiiedience Chaucer. -2 The quality 
of being buxom, iiriskness; liveliness. 

Buxub (Imk'Biis). n [L. buxus, buxum, the 
l>ox-tree ] A genus of plants whoso species 
afford the valuiilile hard wood culled box- 
wood; the box It is the most northern arbor- 
os(;cnt plant of the nat order Kuphorbiaeea;. 
B iietiiperi!irens{ihi‘ common box) is indigen- 
ous in Fnglaiid, oci'iirriiig on the chalk hills 
of the south Its wuod is employed for 
wood engnivlng ami various other purposes. 
In France in the wild state it attains a 
height of from 15 to 20 fe<‘t A dwarf 
variety (/>. HeinpernrenK sujTmtiema) is 
reared as aii edging for garden - walks, 
flower-beds, and the like 

Buy (hi), r t pret A: pp bouyht ; pjir buy- 
ing |0 K. bygge, bugge, A. Sax biegan, 
byegan, bygaii; (loth, bugjan, to buy.l 1 To 
acquire tile property, right, or title to, by 
paying a (*oiisiderntion or an equivalent, 
usual iy in money . to acquire by paying a 
price t«» the satisfaction of the seller; to 
imrcliusc o)ipoKed to hcU. 

/{’(i wli.it ih'ui hast no need of, .’iiid cri' long thini 
wilt si*II th\ IK 1 1‘ssaries. /•ntnk/tu 

2 Mon* loosely, to get, ueijulre. or procure 
for any kind of equivalent, ns, to favour 
with flatteiy. 

I li.ivf hoUji^Mt 

Coldt'M opiuiiins from nil soits of ix'oplc* S/tuX’ 

To bribt*, to i*on'upt or pervert by paying 
a consideration To buy in, (a) to purchase 
for one’s self, es)>ccially shares or stock: op- 
l»osed to to Hell out {h) To buy for the ow ner 
at a piililic sale, especially wtieii an iiisiifli- 
cieiit price is offered To buy off, (o) to re- 
lease from military service by a payment 
(/»)To get rid of the opposition of by iiuyiiig; 
to jMiivliase the non intervention of 

Wh.tl jntifiil tilings .nrc power, rhotorii., nt rn 
when they wniiKi tcinf), ilissiMiit , or o// mii 
s( iciii e Sfiit/t 

To buy off counsel is to pay them not 
take employ nieiit from the opposite party. 

To buy out, {a) to laiy oft ; to redeem 
‘ lircudiiig the curse that money may buy 
out.’ Shak (b) To purchase the share or 
shares of a person in a slock, fund, or part- 
iieiship. by which the selltu* is separated 
from the coiiqiany, and the pur(*lia8er takes 
bis place , as. .\ buys out B To buy over, 
to detaili by a brilie or consideration of 
some sort from one party ami attach to the 
opfKisitc party To buy thr refusal, to give 
money for the right of purcliu.siiig at a fbxed 
price at a future time 

Buy (III), r I I'o negotiate or treat about a 
piircliase. to become n purchaser 

1 will box with you .ind sell with yuii ithak 

Buye,f r t To iiby; to sufTer Chaucer. 

Buyer (Id'Or), n. One who buys; u pur- 
cliiiser 

Buz,i Bunt (buz), inter} A sibilant sound 
uttered to enjoin sileiiee 

I'ht .actors .ire i oihl* hither, iii\ lord —Ru:. bn: ' 
Skak 

Buzz (bii7), c. 1 [Purely onomatoiKictie. 
Comp It. fmzzimrc, to bwEZ. whisper I 1 To 
make a low hissing sound, as bees; to make 
the sound of r, with an expiration of tireiith 
lietween the tongue and the roof of the 
nioiitb or upper teeth ' A sw’anii of drones 
that buz:'d aliout your head ' Pojie - 2. To 
whis})et-, to speak with a low hissing voice; 
to make a low hissing sound ‘ These dis- 
turlK*rs of our peace buz 2 in the people's 
ears * Shak. 


me. met, lu'r. pine, pin: ndte. not. move. tube, tub. bull; oil, pound; u. He. abtine; y. 8c. fey. 


FAte. fitr, fat. fall. 
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IBnil (buz), v.t. 1. To make known by buzz- 
ing. 

But how. If that fly had a father and mother T 

How would he hant; his slender gilded wings. 

And ItttzJt lamenting doings in the air ! ^hak. 

2. To whisper; to spread or reiiort by 
whispers ; to spread secretly. 

For I will buzz abroad such jironhecies 

That Hdward shall be fe«'irful of Ins life. Shak. 

«*{ To sliare equally the last of a bottle of 
wine, when there is not enough for a full 
glass to each of the party. 

some more port, whilst 1 buzz this bottle here 

TJiiickefajf. 

Bull (buz), n. 1. A continuous liiiniming 
sound, as of bees. ‘ The constant hvzz of ii 
fly.’ Macaulay.— 2. A low whispering hum 
passing through a crowd ; a report circu- 
lated secretly and cautiously, a general con- 
fused conversation. 

There is a certain bitsz 

Of a stolen marriage 

There is .i buzz all around regarding the serinoii. 

7Vi,n kfytiy, 

.Boszard (Imz'^rd), n. [Fr. hnzard, buzard, 
from biute, a buzzard, and tenn -«n<, btuw 
being from L L. bmio, for L. hnteo, a buzz- 
ard.] 1 A genus (Biiteo) of largo raptorial 
birds, of the falcon family, marked by a short 
curved bill, hooked at the tip, long wings, 
long tai'si.anil short weak toes. 'J'hc common 
buzzartl (h vulyariH) is 20 inclins long, and 
4 feet from tip to tip of outstretched wings 
It occurs in western Europe and America, 
end feeds on moles, mice, rats, frogs. «&c 
It is sluggish in habits, sitting for long 
periods on a tree watching its prey Tlie 
rough - legged Imzzard is the Ji. layoptin. 
The term is applied to memhers of otlicr 
sections of the Falconidn'; thus the moor, 
buzzard is tiie Circuit (rrugitumitt; the bahl- 
huzzard is the Pamlion halmftutt, or osprey; 
aud the lioney-huzzard is the Pernin apico- 
rtic All these species are British —2. A 
hhickhcad; a dunce GnldHinith 
Buzzard (huz'erd). a. Senseless: stupid. 
'Thought no licttcr of the living Clod than 
of a buzzard idol.' MUton. 

Buzzard-dock (bu'/.v.rd-kiok). n \ lluzzard, 
fnmi its buzzing or humming noise, and 
prov cluck, a hectic. | A local name for the 
dor-beetle ‘ Biiinniin’ awimy loike a buzz- 
ard-elork.' TennyMon fiYovliicial | 
Buzzardet (buz'erd-et), n A spci'ics of 
hawk resembling the liuzzard, but having 
legs ill proportion rather longer Pennant 
Buzzer (bu/A^r), n. Onc who buzzes; a 
wliisjiercr : one who is busy in tolling talcs 
secretly Shak 

Buzzing (bii/'ing), and a 1 Ilosembliiig 
a Imz/ • A low buzzing inusicul sound ’ 
Lamb 2 Making a luirz. ‘The buzzing 
multitude ' Shak 

Buzzlngly (bnz'ing.li), adr With a low 
huiiiimng sound. 

By (bi), prep. [A i^ax bl, hnj, by; O. Bax. 
O.Fris tu. 1) bij, ll -bci, iloth bi Often as 
a preflx in form fa*.] 1. Mcar, close to; as, 
sit by me . tliiit house stumls by a river - 
2. .Near, in motion; as, to move, go. or pass 
lot a chureii .S Through or with, dciiotiiig 
the author, producer, or agent, incMiis, in- 
struniciit, or cause; as, Wavvrleg, a novel 
by Sir Walter Scott; a statue by Tliorw'nld- 
seii ; the city was destroyed by tin' ; profit 
is made by coniniercc ; to take by force — 
4. In an oath or udjurntinn it imlientes tlie 
being or thing appealed to as sanction ; as, 
1 appeal to you by all tliat is sacred. 

Swc.nr not .It .ill: ncitiier hy lio.iwn, fur it is ijud's 
throne ; nor (• hi- ij:.irth, for it is ins footstool. 

M.il V ?4, 15 

f> According to; by direction, uutliority. or 
example of; as. tliis appears by his own ne- 
coiint; it is ton o’clock by iny watcli. these 
are gooil rules to live by; tliat is a good 
model to live by -<J lit the measure or 
quantity of; at the rate of ; in the ratio or 
proportion of. as. to sell cloth by the yard, 
milk by the quart, eggs by the dozen, beef 
by the iMiitiul, to lioard by the week 7 In 
comparison it denotes the measure of ex- 
cess or inferiority: when anything is made 
larger or smaller it indicates the measure 
of increase or dimiiiutiun ; as. larger by a 
half; older by five years; tti lessen by a 
third — 8. Durii^ the course of , w ithin the 
compass or period of: as, by day. by night, 
fl Betw'cen now, or a apecitted preec<iing 
'time, and a later specifled time; not later 
than; as. by this time the sun had risen; fie 
will tie hero by two o’clock - 10. To; to- 
wards; with reference to ‘ Do as you would 
he done by ' Prwerb. 


ch. eAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g. .oo: J.iob; 


In hi& behaviour to me, he hath dealt hardly hy a 
relation. FttMtng 

11 1 Against. 

Thou hast spoken evil words hy the ^iiieeii Foxe 

For I know nothing Ay myself; yet am 1 not hereby 
justified : but he that judgeth me is the Lord 
j I Cor. IV. 4 

. 12 Beyond; besides; over and almvc. 
[Scotch.] 

This ship was of so great stature, and took so 
much timber, that, rxcopt l'.ilkl.tnd, she wasteil .ill 
the woods in File, which was luik. wood. Ay all tiiiil>er 
that was gotten out of Norroway Pitsinttie 

- Jiyandhy,{a)i at onec; immediately; then. 

When |iersecution ari.scth because of the word. Ay 
aud Ay (Cr. tuthys, immediately) ho is nironilod 
Mat xiii. '.M 

{b) Pretty soon; before long: presently. 

Ill the tonipic. Ai* auti hy with us 

These souploh sliall et(‘rn.illy be knit. Shak 

-By une'a »e\f, without any one else near; 
solitary; alone. by Um, day by day, 
piece by piece, each two, eaeli day. cacli 
piece, taken i),\ itself separately or singly. 
Five jeet by fimr, measuring live feet one 
way and four the other By north, itouth, 
eaat, teeat (naut ). next in the direction 
stated: phrases used in ticsigiiating the 
lioints of the compass; ns, iiortti-cast by 
north See Compass. — By the head {naut), 

[ tlie state of a vessel so loaded as to draw 
. more forward than aft: opposite to by the 
Htern. 

I liy, with, through • S'earuess,oMrnetK,thrinti^h»ft^, 
.iro till* ideas these words express, and they .ire some, 
tunes iiitcn.hatige.ilile , when />v and leitk express 
twri rauses. the first iMtise or .igeiit is expressed by 
the use ot Ay. and the ms ninl or in&truiiieiit.il L.uise 
liy with Hy lielon)>s to the .igcnt. w///i to the in- 
strimieiit 1 lus Is inoiiern iis.tgc When they both 
express niiMns only, .uul not original ugein Ay nii. 
plies that the iiie.uis .ire netesvirv, /eifk, that’ they 
.ire auxili tryoiily Hent e the plir.ise, ‘Fy onr swords 
we g.imed these J.uids. ami nt/h onr swords we mil 
keep them ’ (.eiier.iliy, vith indi> ites c iimp.nnoii- 
ship, Ai. the mode or w.iy of performing sume .nr 
'I ltev.iresoiiictniicscitherap|itopti.ite. ‘In p.itietu< ’ 
— ‘with isitieuce.* tliougli theseiisi is not ex.irtly the 
same rkrout'h miplu s tliat the means iisi il form 
I the .ippointed cli.uincl lor the ioii\eyum.e of the 
ohjest named ,iu^u\ 

By (111), a Hide; aci'oiidarj * iim>d only in 
' composition; as, by path; by-plny , by-Htrvvl, 

' A*c 

i By (hi), adi\ l Near; in the aame placi 
j with, at hand * I nto a iieighbouring castle 
I by ’ HudibrnH 

I ^ on hast put .i pritu iple into him. whuh will iiifln- 
I eii> e Ins .ntn .s win n you .in not /y / otkt 

I ‘2 Aside, olf ‘ l.ct them lay their helmets 
by’ Shnk .*{. With tcibs of motion bif 
j coiivejs till* notion of fuiHHiny, and witli 
refcrcin'c to time by is ei|ii)va)ent to />/;>/, 

I as, tlic time has long gone by lot siicli ob 
! scrvances 

By, Bye (id)> n. A thing not directly hIiiumI 
at, soinethiiig not the iiniiiediatc object ot 
regard; as, by the by, or by (be bye, that is, 
by tin* way. In passing (hi or upon the 
bye,\ ill passing, indirectly; by implication 


wicket keeper and long-stop have failed to 
atop.— To »teal a bye, to make a run on a 
ball whieli has passed the wicket-keeper, 
hut which the batsmen tlo not allow time 
to roach the long-stop before they begin to 
run. 

lie (the b.itsman) is never in his ground, except 
when jus wiiket is down. Nothing m flic whole game 
SI I trying to hoys; he has sMen three byes in the first 
ten mnuites 7\ Huj^hes 

Bye-altar (bi-ql'tor), n. l. A minor or secon- 
dary altar, in distinction to the high altar; 
any other altar titan the cltief one in a 
church.— 2. In the primttiw church, a tidile 
standing liusitio the altar for holding the 
vestments, the sacred vessels. Ac ; a I're- 
dence 

Bye-ball (lii'lii^l), u In cricket, snine us liyc 
By-end (bi' end), u. I'nvutc end. weret 
purpose or advaiitugc. 

All persons tli.ir worship for fear, pmiit, or sonic 
other by-euit, fail within the ititeiithiu*iil of this t.ihli. 

S/r A* / '7>/»a;ix’r 

Bye-wash, By-lead (iii'wnsii. bi'icd), n a 
ehannol cut to convey the surplus water 
from a reservoir or atiuoduct, and prevent 
overflow 

Bygone (bi'gnn). a Fust ; gone by. “I'hy 
bygone fooleries * Shak. 

rile Cli.inrcllnr w.is .i m.-iii who belonged to a 
byxvue world, .i rrprc'seiil.itiir of :i )».ist ,igc. ot 
obsolete modes of thiiikiiig. Ac .Wiuaubiy 

Bygones (lu'goiiz), n. pi What is gone liy 
and past; iih, let hugoiu'tt bo bygonen. • Lot 
old hygoncit be.’ Tenuyenn 
By-lnterest (liFln-tor-est). n Solf-iiiterest; 
privnto advantage. Atterhury. 

Byke. See hikk 

Bylander (l>il'iin-dt>r), n Same as Bilander 
(w'hieli see) 

By-lane (bi'lan). n A Jirivato lane, or one 
out of the nsiial road. Burton 
By-law, Bye-law (hi'iiO. « I From the 
Scaiid. by. a tnwii, tlie tennination in Whit 
by tind otlier tiaiites, ami late; Dan by-ton. 
a miinieipal law. Sw by-lay, a by-law | A 
local i>r private law. a law' made by an 
iiicorporaieil body for the regulation of its 
own iiflairs, or tlie atfairs intriihletl to its 
eare 'I’ow n councils, liver tnislces, railway 
(‘oinpanit's, Ac., enact l>y-laws which are 
binding upon all coming within (he sphere 
of the operations of sneh bodii's ll> laws 
must of course he within (he meaning of 
the cimrtiTof incor))orution. ami in accord- 
ance with tile law of the land Societies 
not mem poraied by charter also enact by- 
laws. which, howeicr.areonly iuiiding upon 
their incnibcrs. 

i here w.e> likewise .i l.iw tu restriiin lln Av Arm ur 
oritin.nn es uf t iii|M>r.itiiins Ftttou, 

Byleve,t r i Same a BUere t Chaucer 
By-xnatter (hi'inat-i'i'), n Somctlilng ite- 
Hidi‘ till’ principal matter; something inci- 
dental 

I kin tv one, that when he wrote ,i letter, wuiilil put 
tli.it whii h w.is inctsl ni.iten.il iiilu the postsi ripl, .is 
il II h.iil been .i hy-fnottet ttiiiou 


j The Svnnil of |>«»rl • <imli iiineth rr/urr t/ie Ayr even 
tin. tlisLiplitie of the I hiirdi ot L iigktnd FuHet 

I Byard (bFard). n A pici’e of leather cross- 
I mg tlic hrc.THt, used by the men who drag 
I wagons in coal-niines 
' Byasst (lii'as), n ami e .Same as Binu 
By-bidder (bi'bid-rr), n A perwrii employed 
at public auctions to bid on articles jint up 
for sale, in order to obtain biglicr prices 
fl'iiitod States j 

By-blow (bFiild), n 1 A side or accidental 
blow, ‘Nowand then a by bloin fnun the 
I imlpit ’ Milioti 2 All iliegitiinate child 
‘ Her pretty by-blom, the pii’wnt Fadre 
Ottomuno ' Kt etyn |('olhM| or vulgar | 
By-buslneSB (bi'ln/ ncs). n JIuslnesH aside 
of the mam busmchs , something quite 
. sccoinlars or siilMirdinate Barrou' 

• Bycocket (bi kr»k'ct). n See ABAcoT. 

' By-concemment iid'kon-s^^rn-meiit), 7t A 
I sulmrdiiiute or subsidiary affair. Iirgden 
By-comer (biTtor-nCT). n. A private or out- 
of-thc-wav comer Maxuinger; Fuller 

By-dependence, By-dependency (bi'dc- 

pciid-ens, bi'de-pend-eii-si ), n. Something 
, deiiending on another; an accessory circiiin- 
stance Shak 

: By-design (bl'dc-fcin or bi'de-ziii ), n An 
incidental or sulNmllnate design or purpose 

They'll serve for other by de^i^us Hudibras 


, By-name (itl'iiHiii), a Nickmunc ' A ])er- 
I sonai by-name given him on account of his 
j stature ’ /lyi Lotrth | Obsolete and Scotch I 
i By-name t (bi'nain), rt To give a nick- 
I name to Vaindeo 

i B3mempt,t Benempt ( bi-ncnit', be-ncint'), 
pret and pp See Hknkmr. 

! sy-ordlnar (lu-ord'in-cr), a. More than 
i ordinary [Scotch j 

, By-passage (bi'pas-aj), n A jirivate or 
j retired pussage. a by-way. 

I By-passer (bi'ims-f'i ), n. A passer by. 
I iMtham 

I By-past (bi'past), a. Past; gone liy ' By- 
' pakf perils.’ Shak 

' By-path (bi' path), n A by- wav; a private 
patli; indirect coiii'sc or means ' By-puttm 
and indireet crooked ways ' Shak 
By-peep (bl'pep), r / To look or glaiii’e 
.'isiilc Shak 

By-plaoe (lii'plas), n. A retired ))lace, spot. 
nr situation 

By-play (hi'plu), n Aetion carried on iiKidc, 
ami corniiionly in diiinli-sliow. while the 
main action proceeds ; action not intcndeil 
; to lic observed by some of tlie peiiions 
■ present 

‘Will yon allow me t<» .isk you, sir,’ he shid, ntl- 
circsshiK Mr l*i( kwif k, who was toiisiUrr.ibly mysti- 
' hcfl by this very ini|iohtr by-play, ‘whether that 
I |»»*rsoii belong, to your party V Ihikem 


^-drinking (bl'dringk-lng), n Drink be- I 
tween meals j 

Vou owe iiioiiry here besides. Sir John, for yriiir j 
diet and by-drmkms's Shak 

Bye (bl), n 111 cricket, a run made on a ball I 
not struck liy the batsman, but which the • 


By-puxiK>se (lil'piT-piiH), n. An indirect or 
eiineeuleil purpose or design 
Byrafb,t py Hcrcft; taken away Chaucer 
Byre (birj. n | ‘ Merely the Scandinavian or 
.Nnrtlieni doublet of K l/oicer ’ Skeat. | A 
cow -house [M’otcli.J 
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By-r0ipectt (lil'ir Itpekt). n. Private end 
or view * AuKUHtiis liad aorne by-rrfqteeU in 
the enactliiK <d tins law.' Dryden. 
Byrlaw, Blrley (hir'i^, bir'ii), n. ficei. 
bcnjar-log, u town law- - beer, hyr, a town, 
and Ifuj, a laa , tin* Hume cdemeiits aa In by- 
law I A certain Hyatein of popular Jiiriaprii- 
deuce formerly itrevailinp; in Seotlatnl, and 
whfciiiSirJohii Skene, writing in ir/i7, wlicii 
the ayateni wok in force, deiM'rihea aa fol- 
Iowa; * Lawa of Jlyrlaw nr inaid and deter- 
tnined Im’ <‘onM^nt of jieit'litlMira. elected 
ami elioHeii hecoininon conaent, in Uiecourta 
called the ityrlaw cnnrth, in the 
coKMition ia taken of eonijdaintea hetiiixt 
neielilhor and iieielith(»r The (|tihilk men 
a4» ehoaen as JiidKca and arliitrators to the 
effci't foreMHid, are eonimonly ealled Ilyt'Otir- 
turn ' (Seoleii.) 

Byrlaw-court, Blrley-court (hir'ia kbit. 

hir'ii'kbrt), n 'I'lie court in wliieh the hyr- 
law waa atliiiiniatered fSeoteli J See Jtvii- 
l.AW 

Byrlaw -man. Birley-man < hirhi-man. 

hir'I i *1111111). n ISroti'h I 1 A jmlKe or arhl' 
tnitor in the hirl.iu ecnirt “J An arhiter, 
an overairati; an ninpire, a thiidMiian 
Bymie (Mrni). n I A Sax. byinr, leel 
brynja.\ A eoraelelor coat of mail |Arehaie.J 
By-rbad ( Id'md ). #« a private or oliac'ure 
ro.id, a ro.id dillereiit from the ii.smil or main 
liiifhway ‘Sllpiier> by-rnmlH ' Swift 
By-roomt (InTom), n An aiijianiiiu room or 
apaitmeiil, a aide room. ‘Stand in aunie 
by nmm ’ Shn/i. 

BjrrllitUB ( l>ir'ri-de), n pi A family of 
pentameroiiH eoieopteroiiK inaectK, eomiiioii- 
ly known aa pill-heetlenfroni tlndraplierieal 
form 'I'liey are tihiiall> found crawling in 
Handy localities, lint aome frei|ueiit Iiouhch 
and warehoiiaea, wlieri; tliey are often cx- 
('eedlnifly deatriietive to dried animal mat- 
ter 

ByrrhUB ( itir'iia). a Tlie typical uentia of 
the aho\e famil,>. eontalniiii; /i piliila, the 
eomiiioii pill ifcetle, which, when alariiied, 
simulates death 

By-ipeech (hrspeehi. a All incidental or 
eaaiial apeei li not iliieetly reliitlim to the 
point ■ To •piote />// A(/av'»7/ea ’ //ooAer 
By - spell t (iM'apel). It (A Sax Inyiiprll | 
A pro\erli f'uh's 

Byssaceous ( l>is aiValms), a lleaenildini; 
a h.va.>>iis, eoiisisLiim of tine ailky tlliuiients 
Bysse.! Byssin l (his. hia'in). h |See 
IlY.ssrs I A kiml of line cloth See Uyssi s, 1 
ByBSlferOUB ( his if er-us). a. |h byiwuH, 
and,/e;‘o, to he.ir | ITodiieini; a hyasiia 
Bysslne (his'in), a Made of hyaaiia. liaviiiir 
a silky oi lla\ like ajipearanei* fV7r> 
BySBOld (his'onl), a Having the appeiiram < 
ot l)>ssi, \i\ but exhihitiim a fringed Htrue- 
liire aitli threads of unequal leimtlia 
Byssolite (hm'o lit), a |(ti. biiMf>as. tine 
ailky Max. and atone 1 1 Ana/urehliic 
transparent mineral in loiii;, tine. eapillar> 
er>sials, from st (iothiiid and the Tyrol 
1! A name ^lvell to the tliier tlhroiia varie- 
tica of lllameiitoiia niinerala, as iiiniuiitliua, 
treinidite, aetinolite, A’e. 

BysiUB (liKs'iis), II pi. ByBBl (hia'i) | i, 
6yKMfs, (•!' byisMMi, tine linen or cotton | 
1 Aiiioiik the uiieieiitN, a cloth of exi'ced- 
inidy tine texture It is not aseertainiMl 
wliethur it was of linen, cotton, or silk 
'J tiiieof the hyaai, a name formerly ui veil 
hy hotaiiiatH to a heterogeneous etdleetioii 
of lllaiiientoUH eryiitouamie plants In 
but the atliie of certain fuiiKiils Trvtm of 
But ■ 4 A loiiK, delicate, luatroiiH, and silkjk 



hunch ot fUaineiitH, secreted hy the foot, 
and hy means of which the Mytilus, Pinna, 
and other hivalve molltiMui are attached 
to fixed ohjects The Sicil- 
ians and NeapolitaiiH make a 
RtniiiK silky fahrli* of the hys- 
sus of the Pinna, and nianu- 
I facture stockinKS therefrom 
By-stander (hi'8tami-6r), w 
; (hie who stands near, a apee- 
tator; one who has no concern 
w nil the hiLsiiicsa transacting; 

Sir Ji. L'Kutra ngr; Macaulay. 

By-8treet (hl'Htret), n. A se- 
parate, private, or obscure 
street 

'I o avoid rrproai li. 
lie V cks \trtei\, .'iiul saves the 
i'X|if.nsive coach 

By-8troke (hPstrok), n An 
iiicidi'iitil or sly stroke. Pinna flaliellmn 
By-time (hPtiiu). a. odd time. «. hyssus 
interval of leisure fScoteh.] 

BytOUre,t «. The hlttem. Chaverr, 
Byttneria (hit-ne'ri-a). n. fAfUT David 
Ityttuer or Biittiwr, professor of botany and 
medicine in the I'niversity of (jottiiitren ] 
A t;cnub of plants of the nut. order Hyttiie- 
riaecie. They are herbs or climhiiiK prickly 
shrubs, soinetimcM cliiiibiiiK (>ver the hi^rhest 
trees, and are chiefly inhabitants of tropical 
eoiiiitrics The B euniata, a native of l*eru, 
iias cordate leax'es, the juice of which is used 
by the natives us a remedy iiKainst the bites 
of the large spiilers of that region 
Byttneriaoe«(bit-ne-ri-a'8e-e).o pi A nut 
order ot plants, sonietinies included umom; 
the Sterculiaceie. They an^ distingiiisbeil 
by their hennaplirodite flowers, 
with fietals hollow at the base; _ 
flliiineiits often united iiitit a 
tulMi, five of them lai-ger than the 
others, and betiring no aiithcrs; 
anthers two celled; fruit a tlve- 
or three-eelleil eapsiile or bae- 
eate. Almost all the species con- 
tain a fatty oil in their seeds, and 
have a fibrous bust The typi- 
<*al genus is Ityttncrni, from 
which the order is named, but b> 
far the most important is Tlieo 
broiiiu. to which the tree jieid- 
iiig the eocofi-beiin iMdongh. 

By-tumiBg (biTOrii-mg), ti A 
by way, a road leading off the 
main road ‘ Tin* many by-hini 
tuyH that may divert >ou from > our ua,\ 
Sir I* Suhiry. 

By-Vlew (bi'vii), u ITi\ate \ieu . -elf- 
iiitcrested purpose 

Nci »f Ills own i.luill iiiislt .ol liiiu /// >/'iir\ 

By-walk (bi'wak), u a m*eluded or pi i\ ati* 
walk lirydrii 

By-way (bi’wa), u. a seeliuled, private, or 
obseiin* wa,x . an oiit-of-the-w'iiy initb, as, 
highways uml by-wnyr *A vast and tangled 
ma/e the by-wayi> of wiiieli our plan does 
not allow us to enter ' Whrwrll 
By-west (brwesl), prrp Westward from, 
to the west ot (Old or ]»rovinei]il ] 

lirrcuiHin girw tli.it by-wonl ust >1 l>\ tli« lii-h 
Ih.il liii’V ilw(*ll xXw l.iw whu h ilwrit luxotul 

tin river of ilic Ikirrow \ii ’7 !\t. ir^ 

By -wipe (bl'wlp). n A secret stroke or 
saivahiii ' Wbeivfore that eoneeit of Legion 
with a by-wipr ’ Milton 
Byword ( hi ' werd ), ii | By and iroi tl ; 
A Nax biyiroril, a pioveib {biy- by) ] A 
eiiiiimon saying; a jiroverb; a saying that 


has a general eiiri'ency. * A wise man tliut 
had it fur a byword.’ Bacon. 

1 agree with him fully in the last, and if t were 
forced to allow the first. I should still think, with our 
old coarse byivoni, that the same power which fiir- 
iiislied all their restorateurs sent also their present 
cooks Burke. 

[See also extract under By-WRST.]— A pAor- 
inm. Axiom, Maxim, Apophthegm, Adage, 
Proverb, Byword, Saw. See under Aphorism. 
Byzant, Byzantine (bix'ant. bi/-an'tiii), ri. 
Same as Bezant (which sec). 

Byzantine, ByzantlanCbiz-anainhiz-an'shi- 
an), a. Pertaining to Byzantium, an iineient 
city of I'hraee, situated on the Bosporus. 
In tile year 330 Clonstantine the Great flxeci 
the seat of govcniniciit of the Roiuaii Empire 
at Byzantium, enlarged and einhellislied it,, 
and changed its name to ('oiistuiitiiiople. 
—Byzantine arrhitechire, a style of arehi- 
teeture developed in the Byrantine Kmpiie- 
about A.l). :i00, and which, under vurioiia 
niodifleutioiib, continued in use till the final 
comiuest of that empire by the Turks in A D. 
1453 It spread so widely, uml was so thor- 
oughly ideiitiflcd with all middle-age art 
tliat its iiitiuenee even in Italy did not 
wholly decline before the fifteenth century 
Its ruling principle is incrustutiun, the 
iiierustatJoii of brick with more precious 
materials ; large spaee.s are left void of bold 
arehiteetural features, to be remleretl inter- 
esting merely by surface ornament or sculp- 
ture. It dejieiided miieli on enloiir for its 
effect, and with this intent luosuics wrought 
on gi'ounds of gold or of positive colour are 
profusely introduced. The lending foinis 
wliieh pervade the Byzuiitim- aie tlie round 



. ItiIiI 


nv/.imiiic C.ipii.tl-. 


) tlic Apst 1(1 .Miiraiio I ridii the I. .isi 1 urtslan, 

\ fiiK c Ruskiu s Somes ol \ riii > 

, art h. the circle, tin* eross, and the dome, 
the Inst being of eusterii origin, while its 
tiUier fentiires nre fourideil on nneieiit Koiiian 
' areliiteetuie Tlit‘ enpiluls of the pillnr.s are 
j of emlleHs variety, and full «»f invention; 
w’hile some are founded on the Greek-(’or- 
iiitliinn, many approaeli in eliuraeter to 
tho.se of the Noriiiaii , and so varied are 
their decorations that frequently no two 
Hid(>s of tb(> haiiie eujiitul nre alike Both 
the Mormaii ami the I^mibardie styles 
limy be eoii.sidi'ri'd as vaneties t»f the 
Byzantine, and all of these are t oinprised 
under the term BoiiiHiit'bqiie, wbieli eoiii- 
jn-tdieiids the roiind-nreh style ot middle- 
age art, IIS ilistingiiished fioiii the Snra- 
eenie and the GoUiie. which are ptdiited- 
nreli species. The mosque ol .st Sojihia, 
('onstaiitiiiople. and the ebureli of St. 
Mark's. Venice, are prumiin’iit ex.imples of 
' By/.aiitine iireliiteetiire Jitrantnir hiato- 
rians, a series of Gix<ek histoiiaiis w lio lived 
I in tb(' Eastern Empire between the sixth 
I and llfteoiith centuries. 


C. 


C, the third letter in the English nlphubotand 
the Hceond of the ettiisoiiaiits hi Kiiglish It 
serves to ixqiivstMit two )it‘rfeetl> (llstiliet 
soiiiiils, iiaiiiel>, the guttural soiiinl |>er- 
taiiiliig to Ir ami the hard or thin sound of 
r. the former iH'itig that wdiieh historically 
ladoiigs to it. while it also forms with h the 
digraph eh The former sound it has la^fore 
Uie vowels n, «•, and u, the eonsoiiitiits I, r, 
», t, and when final; the latter la'fort* r. i, 
ami y The digraph rh has three itilfereiit 
sounds, the fliwt nearly equivalent to tnh, as 
in church: the second In worils from tlie 

FAte. fkr, fat, foil, me. met, her. 


Freneli, equivalent to ah. as in chaitw ; and 
the third iii w’ordsfiHUii the GriH'k. equiva- 
lent to A', ns III chord To thew* tlie Seoteli 
adds a fourth, heard in the won! loch. 
wlieiv the sound of ch is the same as in 
Gennaii As an initial sound e <K‘eui>> 
either alone or before the eoiisomuits / amt 
I : as a tliml it is found ehietly or only hi 
words of foreign oiigiii. in purely English 
words hfdiig fttllowetl h> A* when in this 
position K ) 111 the Latin alphabet 

c bail the A soiiml, tuul this w’as the sound 
which lH‘longetl to the letter in .Anglo- 

pine. pm. note. not. move. tube, tub, bull; 


Saxon ill all positions, eicen, a chicken, 
Indiig )>miiouiieed Irilren, and did, a child, 
A'lVd The old sound is still retaim*d in 
many words, hut is now often represented 
by A' or rA', in many other words it has 
Ih'cii softened, and is now n^preseiited hy 
ch, this digraph being borrowed from the 
French Thus cicen, dn, ccuc. cei^f, hicUc, 
are now chicken, chin, cheene, chaB, which. 
Ill a Mr, knowledge, the Ar-souiid first changed 
to the rA-sound‘ and latterly to the smind 
of ; As a numeral. C stands for 100. (V 
for tlOO, Ac 

oil. pound: u. Sc abune; Sc. tey. 
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CABBAGB-TREB 


CL In musiCy (a) after the clef, the mark of 
common time, in which each measure is a 
semibreve or f(»ur minims, corresponding to 
^ or ^ ; and when a bar is perpendicularly 
^rawn through it aUa-breve time or a quicker 
movement is indicated (6) The name of 
the first or key note of the modern normal 
scale, answering to the do of the Italians and 
the ut of the French (Kee Scale.) This 
letter is likewise iihcd as the abbreviation of 
counter-tenor or contralto 
Oa* (kft), V t. f Scotch. ] 1. To call -2 To 
drive to impel ; to push ; to knock ; as, to | 
ca’ a man ower. that is, drive or knock him j 
over. I In this sense the word can Sv arcely 
be the same as in the other; comp Teel, kd, { 
to harass ] ; 

But nt’ tlieni out to i\trk or hill, j 

Ami let then) w.iinlrr at thoir nill. /turns. i 

Caa (ka), n An Indian name for tlic )*nrn< < 
guay ten-plant, which is a species of liolly. < 
See Mate 

Caaba (ka'a-bA), n. [Ar , from ka'b, >i cube 1 ' 
An oblong stone building within the great 
nio.sque at Mecca, regarded with adoration , 
by Mohamnicdnus ns having licen a place 
of worship from time immemorial, and ns I 
containing the famous black stone or Keb- 
lah presented by the angel (labriel to Abra- 
iiam on the occasion of building tIuMiriginul ' 
f\‘iaba. The entire temple is sometimes : 
called by this name > 

Caalna - wbale ( ka ' ing - whni ). n [ a I 

.Scotch name, from the verb to ra', that 
is, ti» drive, because tlie.se a hales can be 
driven like cattle ] The round headed 
porpoise {Globieephalm dednrtor, IhdjdnnuK 
nuilttf!, nr IJ globiceps), a cetaceous animal > 
of the family' lielphinidiG, characterized by 
a rounded muzzle ami a convex head Us , 
general form resembles that of the porpoiM'. ' 
but it is much larger, attaining a size of Ki 
to 24 feet, and its general colour is black | 
It frequents the shores of Orkney, Shet- 
land, the Faroe Islands, and Icidand. ap< ; 
pearing in herds of from 2<)d to Irtrto, and 
numbers are oftiMi caught They live on 
cod, ling, and other large fish, and also on 
molluHcs, especially the cuttle-fishes. 
Caama, n Same as Kaanut 
CaaSfl a. a ease; a quiver Chaucer 
Cab (kab), n fB^^b and (Mial kub, a hollow, 
from kabab, to hollow out J A Hebrew 
dry measure, containing according to one 
estimate 2 pints, according to anotlMT 4. 

Cab (kab), n (Abbrev of cabnolet ] 1. A 
kind of hackney carriage with two or ffnir 
wheels, drawn by one horse; a cabriolet 
' A cab came clattering up ’ ThaHcran 
With yrf.'it dirti' ultv Me«rs nr.'idsh.iw ,V koiili 
(the l.ittCT.i nil iiil>eri>r }’.irli.niiLMit) i>l>t,inir*ii hrenscs 
for eight caliniilfts in .iinl st irteil them .it (.ires 
onc-tliird lower th.iii those of li.u kimv 10.11)11 >. 1 he 

new sehides were homleil 1 li.iiscs, dr.iiMi by one 
horse, and Larryintj only one |i.isseiii>i r besnU s the 
driver, who s.it in the («ibriolet (or, .isiiiori c onininniy 
I .illed (or brevity the enfif with Ins fare 1 lie , 

n.'iiiie ‘ rn/' ’ IS still 1 nmiiioiily a|i|iht d to , ill hai kiiey 

1 .irri.i);es dr.iwii by one horse, whether on two or 

four wliceh, /'fn>ty\.yt 

2 The covered part in front of a locomotive, ] 
which ]irotects the driver atid stoker and ! 
bhiclds the levers, Ac. 

Cab (kab), 1; t. 'I'o pass over in a cab, as, to ! 
enh the distance, often with an indefinite 
it\ as. I’ll cab it to Whitehall. IColloti | 
Cabacalli (kub-a-kal'lc), n 'I'lic native iiunie 
of the green-heart (M'liich sec) 

Cabal (ka-bui'), ?< fFr. cabalc, the cabala, 
an intllguo, a cabal See Cakala | 1 f The ; 
cabala (w. jchbcc) 2 t A secret ‘Theinca-i 
suring of the temjde, a cabal found out hut ' 
lately.’ BenJouHon (Kare | ;i Intrigue, 
secret artifices of a few iMii-sons united in 
some design. 'Curs'd cabale of Honicn ’ 
Dryden 

Centuries (;lifle away m the same unvaried round of 
raAa/j- at court /iroH);hittn 

4 A niiiiilterof persons united in some dose 
design, usually to lU'omotc their private 
views in church or state by intrigue; a 
junto. I'he name of ' the cabal’ was given 
to a ministry of f'harlcs 11 . rnnsisting of 
riifford. Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
ami Lauderdale, the initials of whose names 
hajipened to compose the word. 

These ministers were therefore emphatically called 
the roAii/, and it h.is never since their time been 
used except as a term of reproach. Afantuiay 

-Party, Faction. Caltal, Junto, Comhitw- 
tion. Party, a nurnltcr of influential per- 
sons in a state united for the furtherance 
of some common objei't or principle, and 
necessarily invtdving the idea f>f an opposi- 


tion: faction, a smaller numlier of jiersons 
than a party, whose principles and objects 
aremostly of a captious amt frivolous nature, 
hut so persistentV advocated as to become 
annoying ; cabal, junto, a union less com- 
prehensive than either party or faction, 
wliose intrigues are conducted in secret and 
mainly for the aggrandizement of tlie inein- 
iiers of the union: wmbinatinn, a union of 
persons in a state or society for self-defence, 
or the defence of proiierty or principles 
Cabal (ka-balO. V.i. pret. A pp. caballed; 
ppr ealtaUim/. To form a cabal: to in- 
trigue; to unite ill secret artifices to effect 
some design. * CabalUny still against it 
with tlio great ‘ Dryden. ‘ Perpetually 
caballiny against eaeh other.’ Macaulay. 
Cabala, Cabbala (kab'a la>. n. [Hch nab- 
bald, reception, the cabala or mysterious 
doctrine received traditionally, from qabal, 
to take or receive ) 1. Tradition, or a mys- 
terious kind of scienee amcmg Jewish rab- 
bins, pretended to have been tielivered to 
the ancient Jews by revelation— specifically 
to Moses on , Sinai and transmitted by oral , 
tradition, serving for the ititerpretation of 
difficult passages of Bcriptiire. This sidence 
consists chiofiy in nndei'staiiding the enm- 
biiiatbiiiof certain letfera, words, and num- 
bers. which an* alleged ti» be signifl(*ant. 
Fjvery letter, wonl, iiumlter. and nceent of 
the law is siqiposed to contain a mystery, 
and the calmlists pretend even to for(*telI 
future events by the study of this si'ienec — 

2 Any secret science: mystery ‘ If I wholly 
mistake not the m f/ofg of this H(*ct ’ Bentley. 
Cabaliflin (kab^U-izm). n. 'I'hc secret st'ience 
of the calmlists ‘ Allegories, paruliles, 
cahaliitnni’ Dr. S/ieneer. (Rale.) 
Gabali8t(ka1i'al-ist),n A Jewish doctor who 
lirofcsHCH the study of the cabala, or the 
mysteries of Jewish traditions. ’Studious 
rnbalistx ' Swift 

Cabalistic, Cabalistlcal (kab nl-istik. kab- 
al-ist’ik-al), a Pertaining to the (‘nlmlu or 
iiiysterioUH science of Jewish traditions; 
containing an occult meaning. ‘ The h‘tterH 
are cahaluilical ’ Add mm. 

Cabalistic (kah-al-ist'ik), n One of the 
mysteries of the cal min. L A ddinon 
Caballstically (kah-al ist'ik-al |{),mL' 111 
th(* timimer of the cnballstH. 

Cabalise (kab'al-lz), e i 'rouse tin* manner 
<ir Inngiinge of the imbalists fRaie | 
Caballarla (kah-al-inVi-H), ii. ) L cabultue, 
a nag, a jade | A feudal tenure ot lands, 
tlie tenant furnistiiiig a liorscimin HUitahly 
c<]uip]»cd in time of war, or when the lord 
had oi:casi«»n for his siTvicc 
Caballer (ka-huVh'T), n One wiio unites 
with others in close designs to effect nn 
object by intrigue, one whocaimls ' A close 
caballer and tongue valiant lord ’ l/rydcu 
Caballeria, Cavalleria (kn-vai-ya-iv'a), n 
(Sp cabullrria, a saddle or I’uvalry horse, ; 
prolmhly because caidi such measure of lumi ' 
must ji'rovidc a mounted horseman | A . 
Simiiisi) superficial measure, etiual to ulMiiit ; 
112 Kiighsl) acres 

Caballero ( ku-vul-yu'ro), n. A grave and 
stately Spani.Hli dunce 

Caballine (knb'al lln). a. (L raballiuvn, 
from rahallas, a liorw ] Pcrtuiiimg to or ■ 
suited for a horse; as, raballinc aloes Ca- 
balliur itpnnij, the fountain Jlqqiocrem* 

F Ur aval out 

Caballine (kat/al-lm), u A (Miarse kind of 
aloes used as a medieine for horses 
Caballing (ka-lmring). p ami a rnlting 
into a cabal; forniing cabals, intriguing 
‘ Caballiny captains ’ Dryden 
Cabaret <ka)/u-rct), n. |F| | A tavern; a 
house where liquors are retailed 'Some 
cabaret or teniils-eourt ’ Brauihall 
Cabaretier(kB-lmr-tva),«. (Kr | 'rhekeejier 
of a caliaret ; an alehouse or tavern kcei>er 
III Fnuiee 

CabaB(ka-lm).a ( Fr .from Pg eabaz, from Ar 
yafan, a eage. a. pannier j 1. A kind of pan- 
nier of rusii or palm-leaves or grass, generally 
of a round form, serving t<» carry X)rf>visions, 
esiM^ciully figs uf Provence, prunes and rai- 
sins 2 A lady's flat work-basket or reticule 
Sometimes written Cnba Charlotte Brnntr 
CabUSOU (ka-bas'so). n (Native name ] A 
large sfu'cles of aniiitdillo. a natii'eof Stmtli 
Aiiieriea {Dahypue vnirinetvit) 

Cabbage (kab'lmj). n ((> K eahhifdi, eabayv. 
from Fr eaban. <» Fr chouse eabuH, u large- 
beaded cabbage. O Fr rahux, eahuce, larg*- 
headed, from L caput, a head | I ’I'lic 
popiilai name of some species of Brassifu. 
naC order t’ruelfenp, and espeeially ajiplied 
to the plane-leaved, hearting, garden varie 


ties of B oleracea, cnltivattMl for fm^d The 
kinds most cultivated are the common cnl>- 
bage, the savoy, the broccoli, and the cauli- 
flower 'i'he common cabbage forms its 
leaves into heads nr bolls, the inner leaves 
being blanched Its varieties are the white, 
the n»d t>r purple, the tree or eow caldaigt* 
for cattle (branching and growing w'licn in 
flower t«)the height ot 10 feet), and tlie very 
delicate Portugal cabbage 7>o»/'s cahbayc 
Sec Imo’s-CAHBAUK - Sea-caldutyc, Cranibe 
maritima See Cham be. Cabhayc otder, a 
name sometimes given to the t'niciferie 
2 1 'I'he part of a deer's head whcit*ln the 
horns are set 

Cabbage (kub'haj). r l l To form a head 
like that of a eubbuge in grow mg . ns, a 
plant cahhayes 2.1 'I'o grow to a bead, ap- 
plleil til the horns of a deer Skelton 

Cabbage(kab'hrij). tvf. pret App rabbayed; 
ppr. eabltayiny. {Fr eabasser, to put in a 
cahae or basket; lienee, to hoard, steal | T(» 
imrloiii, especially to luirloin pieces of cloth 
after cutting out a garment. 

Voiir tAiInr. iiistratl of slircils, whnli- v.trils 

of sill tr Ift’iitiinot 


Cabbage (kali'liaj). n (See the icrb | A 
cant name for aiiylliing filched, more par- 
t{cularl> . cloth purloined by one who cuts 
out garments 

Cabbage-bark (kab'btij-bHrk). u Worm 
bark, the bark of the Andiru inennie, a 
leguminous tree of tlie West Indies, for- 
merly iiH(‘d asan anthelmintic See Anpika. 

Cabbage-buttei^ ( kab'lmJ-butVr Hi ), n. 
Poutia or Ptcrie Brassieer, a laigc white 
butterfly, the larviv of which destroy crtici- 
feroiisplantH.cspecially ttf tlic cabhiigc tribe. 

Cabbage-daiBy(kitb'baj-da-zi).fi. The glcdu*- 
flowcr (wliieli sec) 

Cabbage-lljr (kah'baj tll). u The-dnt/io- 
niyia JirasHieir. a ify belonging to the same 
family (Muscida*) as the house ily, and the 
same genus as flu* turnip and potato Hies. 
Its larva* or maggots tiredi'striictivi* to cab- 
bages by producing disease in the roots on 
which they feed. 

Cabbage -lettuce (kab imj-iet-is), n A 
varicU i»f garden lottiice, w itli leaves form- 
ing a low', lu'oad, rounded head like a cal>- 
laigi* Sec Lactl'CA 

Cabbage-motb (kab'baj.moth), n The 
MamcHtra or Soctua Uranxirer, or pot-herb 
moth, a moth ineasii ring a)N>iit If inch across 
tlicojieii foiv- wings, wlilcli are dusky hrown, 
eloudt'd w’lth darker shades, and marked 




witli pairs of dark sp(»th in tiieir front edge 
There are also \arious Htri'aks and spots of 
a yellowisii o* whitei'ohuir The eaterpi liar 
is greenisli-hlack. ami is found in autumn 
feeding on tlie hearts of cahhages It 
ehimges ti> a gieen juipa 
Cabbage-net (kai/buj-netj. n A small nut 
to ixdrcuhlaige in 

Cabbage-palm (kah'hnJ-jiain), n I'he cali- 
laige-tree (which see) 

Cabbage-rose (kah'Imj-rOz), n A species 
of rose eentifolia) of many varieties, 

hiiyqjosed to liuvc been cultivated from 
Riicieiii times and 
eminently fitted 
for the inaiiiifHe 
tnre of roHe-wuicr 
and attar from its 
frugniiice. It has 
a large, round- 
ed, and compact 
flower Culled also 
Procenve Uonr, 

Cabbage-tree 

(kah'haj-tre), u. 
1 'I'he cahlfuge- 
paliii (Areca oler- 
acea), a native ot 
the West i ndies. 
The simple un- 
hrunched stem of 
this palm grows to 
a height of l.'iUor 
even 200 feet It 
is crowned hy a 
head of large pin- 
nated leaves llie 
flowers are placed 
on a tiraiiching 
Hpailix and pro- 
tected by a double 
siaitlie 'I'lie un- 
opened hud of 
young leaves Is 
miiih priznl as '• vegetable, hut the re- 
moval of it eompletely dcstrojs the tree, 
as It IS unaide to produce lateral hiids. 
Tin- flhiesof the leaves are used for making 
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CABOOSE 


CABBAGE-WOOD 


cordatse and nets 2 A name aiveti In the 
West Indies to the AruHra inetniin See 
Andika. 

Oabbtfe-wood (knl/lmj-wud), n A name 
given to tilt; wood ul the tree Eriodemlron 
an/raetiioHtim 

Oabbage-worm (kab'liai-wt^mi), n. A larva 
of a stM'cicH <if luotlisor huiterfllt'S infesting 
rahbagfS See CAUHAaK-BUTTKKFLV 

Cabbala, Cabballnn, Cabbalisl, Ac., n. 

.See (^AHAIiA, CAUAIJSM, rAHALIST. At' 
Cabbie (kiii/i). ef t»r I pret A pp ruhhlM; 
ppr. calMiiiif, In metal to break Hut rnuHtes 
of purMally nriishetl iron Into pb-res, to fte 
again lioatcd in a furnace and wronglit or 
hainincred into bar-iron 
Cabbler (kal/IOr), n In mvtfil one who 
cabblcM. 

Cabby (kai/l>i), n. The collotjiiial or slung 
name for a eub-iirlver 

Oabeoa(ka-bu'sa), a iPg.Jit abend | 1 The 
I'ortriguose name of the finest kind of silk 
received from India, as dlstingiiMlicd from 
thv ha n'lja . or inferittr kind ‘J A nttininal 
money of account on wmie parts td the west 
coast of Africa. Ftinr large or eight Hmail 
cabet;uH make an ounce, an imaginary coin 
etiual to 12, (MS) cowries 
CaDeer (ka-)ier'),/i a coin current at Mucha, 
of the valin* of ‘2 k (k/ sterling 
Cabelrl, a /d .seeCAitiai * 

Cabelrlan, Oabelrlc (ka in'ri-an. ka-bVrik), 
a. See (UlillilAN 

Cabelrltlc (ka id rit'ik). a Sec ('A HI i< (Tie 
Caber(ka'id'r).a (<; ael. mhnt\n pole.a stake, 
a raft.ci | A ]iole, a lieam . specifically, in 
Highland games, a long niidrusHtMl stem of 
a tree, used for tossing or turning over It 
is a very severe trial <»f strength See Kk- 
HAK 

CabeiBetka-lais), a [Fr | Same as 1 

Cabin (kab'iii), a |(l K cahna, ruhaiw 
from W mhaa. a cabin, dim of eah, a kind 
of hut, Ir. and (iacl cahan, a ealnn ) 1 A 
small rtiom, an inclosed place. 

I Miig III siv irt mfifi llicrt he licld 

ll« r ' .ipOvc lo Ills si'iisu.d desire Vf-z/wr 

2 A cottage , a hiit or small house or habi- 
tation, cs|»cclally one that is jiooily con- 
strue U'd 

Si mu* III i;ri cii lioii^dis tlicir slender uthtui (r.imc 

/ <TO /il\ 

ily till |i<‘ir lircs Ilf .1 liiiitdrcd llidiisaiid 
li.td iiiv;liil\ Ik‘i‘ii simc, rude IsilUds wliu.li picduti d 
llu- di'livi I, UK I of ilic o|i|tr<*sscd r,i. e 

:t An apart iiH'iit in a ship for oftlcers or pas- 
sengers 

Cabin (kab'in), r ( To live in a cabin; to 
lodge ‘ Suck the goat and vabin in a cave ’ 
Sintf. 

Cabin (kab'in), a t To confine in a cabin 

\<iw I III I It'll tint . irililit d, (.oiitiiied SAiiX 

Cabin-boy tkali'm lioi), ». A boy whose 
dnt> is to wait on the ofllcers and passengers 
on board of a slii]). 

Cabined (kitli'md), a Uelonging to n ealilii 

I ri ili< l-l.diliiiig iMsU'tii SI (lilt, 

I hi iii> f iiKioi, iMi the liiduii ■iti'i'p, 

I iiini lii’i i.i/'/r; ./ Iiiopliiilc p« I'p Milhni 

Cabinet (kab'ln-et), a I Fr cabinet, a closet, 
reeeplrtcle of cnriositb's, Ac . a dim form, 
ultimately from flic I’cltic See Tahin 1 
1. t A hut, a cottage, a sniall house 

lic.irkcii .iwliilr Iri'iii tli\ ^'Ti I'll ..if-ini'f 
I III riir.il siiii^; III i.in-liil ( uliiu i A/rz/u'r 

2 A cbiscl . a small room or retired apart- 
ment It A private room in wincli consult 
atioiis are held 

Viiii III g. Ill III llu* i.ifiiurf wh.ti Mill .iliiTM.irds 
priUtisfil ill llu i.iiiip /)• 

4 ‘rile select or »ccrt*t coiinstd of a prince or 
exeenttve government, the collective body 
of ministers who direct tiic go\eriimeMt of 
a nation or country . a govermont council 
so called from the apartment in which the 
iiieetiiigH wen» originally hcbl In Urea! 
llrltHin. though the executive government 
is vested noiiHiially in the crown, it is prac- 
tieally in ii committee of niiiiisterti railed 
the cabinet Kvery cahinet ineliides the 
Unit lord of the treasury, who is chief of the 
ministry, and llicrefoiv of tiie cabinet; the 
loril cbaiieellor. the lord-nrosident of the 
council, the ebniicellor of the cxchwiiier, 
and the tl\e seeivUries of state. A iinmlier 
of other ministerial fniii'tionaries, varying 
fnun two to eight, have usually seats In the 
cabinet AHhougb the cabinet Is regarded 
08 an essential part of the institutions of 
Great Iti^ain. it bus ne\er l»eoii recognized 
by art of Parliament A piece of fnrni- 
tim*. consisting of a chest or Ih»x, with 
drawers and iloors • A cednrii cabinet ' 


Tennymm -« Any port of a liiiildiiig, or 
one or more whole buildings, set apart for 
the conservation of works of art, antiqui- 
ties, Ac.; and hence, by metoiiyiiiy, the col- 
lection itself.— Cahinet picture, a picture of 
a sniall and generally a highly finished cha- 
racter, siiltaide to a small room, and for 
close insiiectioii 

Cabinet (kul/in-et), v.t. To inclose, as in a 
cabinet [KareJ 

'Tn llu fMiiu- f»r iMOKi men's spirils to adore the 
c.'isket and < oiilPiiiii the Jewel lalnmtteH in it. 

Hewyt 

Cabinet-council (kai/iii-ct-koim-siI),n. l. A 
council held with privacy; the confidential 
coimeil of a prince or executive magistrate; 
n eouncil of cabinet iiiiniMLetH held with 
privacy to deliliertite upon pulilic affairs — 

2 The members of a privy-eoiincil; a select 
nuiiilier of confidential counsellors 8ee 
CAHIXKT, 4 

Cabinet-maker (kaY/iu-ct-niHk-^r), n. A 
man whose occupation is to make liotise- 
iiold furniture, such its cabinets, side-lioards, 
tiildes, bedstcuds. Ac. 

Cabinrt- making (kub'in-et-mak-ing), n. 
'I'he trade or occupation of a eubinet-niaker. 

Cabin-mate (kal/in-iiiat). n. One wiio ot;- 
eiipies tlie Hitiiie eabiii with another, lieaa. 

<l: FI. 

Cabirean tkub-l-i'c'aii). n One of the r^ubiri. 

Cabiri,Cabelrl(kH bi'ii).n.;)i lUr. Kabeirm. ] 
Divinities worshipiied in the ancient Greek 
islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Suinothrace, 
1111(1 also on the Height Nmriiig coast of Troy 
ill Asia Minor Very little is known regard- 
ing tliein. Tlioy were wnrshipiied with par- 
ticular lioiiours in the island of Hamotliriu;e, 
where niystories were celebrated In (umnec- 
tioii with their worship. Herodotus found 
(H'rtain religious ubservuiieus priietised at 
Mempiiis in Egypt which he identities with 
the worsliip paid to ilie ('iibiri, and there 
lire truces of a siniiliir woiship in Pliuunicia 
also. 

Cabirlan, Cablric (ka-idr'i-an. ku-biFlkJ.a. 
iVrtamin‘2 to the rablri or their worHliip 

Cabirltio (ka-iii-rit'ik), a Same us Cabu tan 
Gable (ku'bl), n. t Fr. cable, a rope, from L L 
capulum, oaplum, a rope, a halter, from 
L ca/xo. to take i 1 A large strong rope or 
chain, such as Ih used to retain a vessel 
at anchor It is made iisiiallv of hemp, 
jute, or iron, but may be made of other 
materials bemp cable is c(»mposed of 
three strands, each strand of three ropes, 
and eueli rope of three twisK A sbi]>'s 
cable is usually 120 fatlionm or 720 feet 
III length; hence the expression « cable's I 
temjth. ciiiuii-eables have now almost sn- 
|M'iseded rope-enblcs .Mtlioiigh iletleient 
in elastieity, heavier, and more diftieiilt of 
nianageiiient, .vet tiieir immiiiiity from 
eluiting and rotting, their greater eomjmet- 
iiess for Htowugf. and tlie fact that from 
their greater weight the strain is exerted on 
the ealde rather ilinii on the ship, more than 
eoiinterlmbiiu'e the.se driiwlmeks - Stream 
cable, a haw her «ir rope, smaller than the 
bower eiibles, used for wnridiig a vessel, or 
to moor her by means of tlie stream uiielior 
in a river or haven Submarine or elec- 
trie trieijraph cable, a enlde eomposed of 
a single wire (»f pure copper, or of seveiul 
wires, emiH'dde«l in a eoinpotiiul of giitta- 
perelia and resmoiiH substiuiees. so us to 
Ik' eompaeted into one solid strand, en- 
envied liy layers of g(ilDi-}H‘rehn or india- 
rubber, liemp or jute paiidiiig, and coils of 
iron wire, by whieli telegraplilc messages 
lire conveyed through the (H*ean (Si*e 
TKi.Kuit AlMl. ) The copper wire.or embedded 
strand of wires, is railed thecorr. This is 
insulated by U>nig surrounded by several 
layei's of gutta-iu'rcha or india-rubber, each 
layer separated from the «>ther by a coating 
of resinous matter, and the wiade is pro- 
tecU'il by several Iron wires (soiiietiines giil- 
vuiii/ed) bound round it in the form of a 
spiral The insulating layers ore genendly 
separated from the outer wires by a pad- 
ding of Jute or hemp saturated with tar or 
(»ther i»rotivtlve substance One win* is 
found to Im> better than n strand ns n*giirds 
CiMidiictiiig power: but the latter is safer, 
us if one wii-t- should break messages could 
1 h' coineyeil through those which remain 
entire CaM,- ItentU {naut,\{n) small ropes 
for fastening the emls of a roite-euble so as 
to M'eiiiv the knot by wliieh It is attached 
to the iinehor ring {h) .See BK.NI>. 2 (b) 

2 111 arch (o) a moiildiiig of the torus kiinl, 
with its sin lace cut in iiiiitaiion of the twist- 
ing of a ro|H* (ft) A eyiiiidrieal moulding 


inserted in the Ante of a column and partly 
fllling it. 

Cablo (ka'bl), v.t pret & pp. cabled; ppr. 
cabling. 1. To fasten with a cable. 

Cast out the cabled stone upon the strand. 


yohn Dyer. 
lllll 


2. In arch, to till the flutes of columns with 
cables or cylindrical pieces.— 3. To send a 
message by an oceanic telegraph cable ; as, 
to cable a message across the Atlantic. Com- 
pare to wire in the same use 
Cabled (ka'bld), a. 1. Fastened or supplied 
with a cable or cables 2. In her. a term 
applied to a cross formed of the two ends 
of a ship’s cable.— 3. In arch, having the 
ornament called a cable. 

Cablegram (ka'bl-gram), n. [Formed some- 
what on type of telegram.] A message sent 
by an oceanic telegraph cable. 

Th.v.cahlef’ram is a f.iir specimen of the kinds th.it 
are d.iiiy passing. Argosy. 

Cable-laid (kuOil-lad). a 1 Naut applied 
to a rope formed of three ropes of three- 
strand yarn made up into one - 2. Applied 
also to anything twisted after the manner 
of a cable; as, a cable-laid gold chain 
Cable-mouldi 2 ig (ka'bl-mold-ltig), n. »ce 
Cahlk, n 2. 

Cablet (kab'let), n. A little cable ; sriecitt- 
cally. any (;uble-laid rope under 0 inches in 
circninfcrcnce 

Cable - tier (kiVld-tiM ). n Ifavt (a) the 
place where the cables are coiled away, 
(ft) The range of coils or rolls of a cubic 
Cabling (klib'ling). n. Tii arch the fllling 
of flutes with caiiles, or the cables them- 
selves HO dis)K>Bed, whether in flutes or with- 
out them 

Cablish (kal/lish). n [O.Fr eahlis. Norm. 
eabeletz,eaahles, tree» blown down, from L L 
cndabalum, from L cadu, to full ] In old 
forest 1(1 tr, windfall wood; wood overthrown 
by tenipestiioUK weather: applied ulsosome- 
iiiiies to brusliwood. 

Cabman (kab'man), n 1‘he driver of n cab 
CabOb (ka bob'), n. [Per knbaab, Inbauh, 
roust meat, from kab, an ox | An oriental 
dish, consisting generally of ii iicck or loin 
of mutton cut in pieces uiid roasted on a 
wooden spit, dressed with onions, eggs, 
spices, and sauce In India tlie term is 
applied to a hot-spiced divh of flsh, flesh, or 
fowl 

Cabob (kii-bol)'), V t To make ciibob of ; to 
roast, us a leg of mutton, with savoury herbs, 
Bpiecs, Ac , at a (|nick lire Sir T Herbert 
Caboceer (kali-o-scF), a [ITobubly from 
Fg eubei;a. a bead, n cliief | 'I’he name 
given to local gover 
iiors III AVestcrii Africa 
appointed by the king 
over towns or districts 
Caboebed, Cabossed 

(ka-bosiit'. ka-l>ost'), a 
ID.Fr cahoche, a licad, 
from L eaput .See Fam- 
UAUK I 111 her a term 
used to express tlie Iiead 
of a buck or any other 
animal that is placed 
full -fared or ajff route, 
without any part of the neck being visible 
It is Honictiim's tcimed Trunked 
Chlbocle (ku-bok'la), u The Itra/ilian name 
of a mineral rescmiiling red jasper, found in 
the dnimmul-produemg sand of Bahia. It 
contains ptios|diorit acid, alumina, lime, 
baryta, protoxide of inin. and water 
Cabombacea (kali-om-ba'se e). n. pi ( Ca- 
bomba, the native name of tlie typical genus 
in (iiiiana | \ small nut order of aqiiatu- 

])Iants closely allied to the Nymplia'acea'or 
xvatcr lilies, foinul in America. India, and 
Aiistraliu, and popnlarly called Watei - 
shields They are nutritious and slightly 
astringent. There are two genera and only 
three or four known s)N>cies 
Cab00leat(ka-h|iri at). II IHind kabuliyat. 
a written agreement, from kabul. consent J 
.\n agreement made between the Indian 
guvemnu'iit and the zemindars or feuda- 
tory lundlioldors. for the farming, manage- 
ment, and collection of the revenue 
Caboose (ka-lg)s'), u [From I), kabuis, kom- 
huis. a calxMise nr ship’s galley; Dan. kabyg, 
,Sw kubysa, knlnjssa, u cnlmnse. L O kabuse, 
kabitse, a little room or hut; pnihably from 
same root as cabin. The D kmulmis seems 
to 1 k' from kom, a dish, and fttnu. a pipe, 
hut it IS iH^rhaps a modem fonii invented to 
make the word aptiear self-explanatory.] 
1 . The cook-room or kitchen of a ship In 
smaller vessels it is an inclosed flieplace, 
hearth, or stove for cooking on the iiuun 
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deck. In ships of war and stenniboats the 
c<iok-room is called a galley. 2. A 1 n)X that 
covers the chimney in a sliip. [Called also 
Cambdoae in both senses.] 

OabOBhed (ka bosht'X See Caboched. 
Cabot (ku-bd). 11 . In Jersey, a dry measure 
in general use, of Mliich lb make a quarter 
of wheat, and 11 a quarter of barley. The 
potato and apple eabot weighs about 3S Ihs , 
but generally the eabot dillers according to 
the specific gravity of the various articles. 
Cabotam (kab-o-taxli), n. |Kr cahotaffc, 
from caboter, to coast, from Sclmstian Cubot, 
the celebrated navigator ] Aauf. navigation 
along a coast; coasting-trade. 

CabrM ( ka- bra ), a [ Fr. , pp. of eabrer. t4i 
rear, fn>m L capra, a she-goat ] In Jwr. a 
term applied to a liorsc rising on his hind- 
feet; salient. 

Cabriole (kab'ri‘61), n. [Fr. rnbrin/r, a goat- 
leap. from L.L. eapriulm, u goat, from L 
caper, a goat.] A leap or curvet of a liorse ; 
a capriole (which see) Sir H” Sroft 
Cabriolet (kab-re-o-la). n [Fr cabriolet, 
dim. from eaJltriole, a goat-leap See (.'Ah- 
1U0LK.] A one-horse carriage; a call. [Ctift 
is a mutilated form of this word, hut tlie 
one now always used.] 

Cabrlt ( kab'rit ). u. The liunter's name for 
tlie proiig-liorned antelope of North Ame- 
rii’a {AaiUocapra aawricana or furcifera) 
Cab-stand (kah'stund), n. A place where 
cabs stand for hire. 

Cabum(kab'drn), n. A small line made of 
spun yarn, to hind caldes, seixe tackles, and 
the like. 

Cacagogue (kak'a-gog), n [Clr. kakke, ex- 
crement, and atfo, to drive, to expel j An 
ancient oiiitineiit made of alnni and honey: 
applied to tlie amis to produce evacuation 
Cacalia (ka-ka'li-a), h (L caealia, (ir 
kakalm, li*om kakos, evil, and lian, exceed- 
ingly. hecause supposed to in^ liurtfiil to the 
soil I A genus of piunts nearly related to 
Seiiecio (groundsel), nat. order (^miposita*; 
alpine eolt's-foot. There are inoiv than 
thirty species, of which some are used in 
ditfcrmit countries as condinients. C oilura. 
is employed in Arabia to fumigate the chain- 
hers of tlie sick 

Cacao (ka-ka'o)« a. [Fr. Sp 1'g cacao, from 
Mexican cacanatl, cacao 1 Tin* chocolate- 
tree {Theobroma Cacao), iiat order lt>ttmir- 
aceie Tlie cacao is a small Ki to Irt 
feet high, a native of the West Indies, and 
nnu'li cultivat- 
ed in the tro- 
pics of liotli lie- 
mihpliore^ Its 
fruit is con- 
tained in point- 
ed, oval, nhbed 
pods n to 10 
ins long, eacli 
inclosing fiO to 
100 seeds in a 
wliite.sweetish 
pulp. These 
are very nutri- 
tive. contain- 
ing r>0 per cent 
of fat, are of an 
agn;eahle fla- 
vour, and used, 
iMitli in their 
fresh state and 
when drieil, as an article of diet. ('o<‘<m 
and chocolate arc pi-epaml from them, the 
former being a fiowiier obtaiiied hy griiul- 
ing tlie seeds, and often mixeti witli other 
Buhstances when dried and roasted, the 
latter lieinr this powder mixed with sugar 
and various flavouring matters, and formed 
into solid cakes. The seeds when roastt* I 
and divested of their husks and crushed 
are known as ctfcoa nibs. The seeds 
yield also an oil called butter of cacao, used 
111 poinatiira and tor making candles, soap, 
&c ['Hie term cocoa is a I'urruption of 
cacao, but is more commonly used in com- 
merce; coefM^-nuts. however, ai-e obtained 
from an entirely different tree 1 
Cacao-nut ( ka-ka'6-uut ). n Tlie fruit of 
the Theobroma Cacat) See Caoao. 
Cacatuiua (kak'n-tu-i'^n6), n pi. [3Ialay 
kakatiia, a coekatoii ] A sub-family of sean- 
Borial birds belonging to the family Psft- 
taeidn, characterized hy a strong, short, and 
much curved beak, and a tuft of featlici-s on 
the head which they can raise or depress at 
pleasure as they are agitated hy surprise, 
fear, or curiosity; the cockatoos it em- 
braces tlie genera Cacatua or IMictoloplius. 
or white co(:katoos; Calyptorhynclms, or 
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black cockatiKiR ; and Microglossum, cixika- 
tooB with very latge bills and long cylindri- 
cal tongues. 

Cacche,t r.f Tocateb. Chaucer 
CaclUBmia (ka-ke'mi-a), n. |(ir. kakos, bud, 
and haivta, blood.] A vitiated state of tlie 
blood. 

Cachalot (kushVlot or kasli-H-ld), n [ Fr 
cachalot, said te be from (’atuiaii quichal, a 
tooth, lit tlierefoie toothed wiiiile. I A ceta- 
ceous nianmiai,the rhysetcroc Cattulon uia- 
crocvphalvs, or bliiiit-hcaded sperni-whiile, 
family rhyseteridai or Ciitodontidie. Jts 
head is of ciiormoiis sizi*, and contains 
a large receptacle filled w'itii spemiai'cti. 
Tile cachalot lias been found 84 feet long, 
and ;{u to feet in circumference. Its 
nil mill cuntains no whalelKUie, imd it has 
tectli ill the lower jaw. It feeds chiefly on 
cuttlc-flsheH, aiitl lives in lai'ge tixuips. espe- 
cially ill tlie ocean between the west coast 
of Ainerii'n and the eastern hemisphere. 
Besides s)icrniuceti it yields flue sperm-oil 
ami ainiicrgris. 

Cache (ka^li). a. [Fr 1 A hole in tlie ground 
for liiding niul ptx‘serviiig provisions which 
It is iiieoiivenient to eiirry: nse<l by settlers 
. in tiu; western states of America and Arctic 
j exjilorcvs. 

; Cachectic, Cachectical(ka-kek'tik, ka-kek^ 
tik-al), a. Having or ]>ert.iining to eacliexy 
I or a niorliid habit i>f boily. ‘Young and 
> florid iilood ratlier than vapid and cachcc- | 
lical.' ArUuthiwt ( 

Cachemere (kabli'mer), n See CAStiMKiiK. ; 
Cachet (ka-sha), n [ Fr . from cacher, to eon- i 
ceal I A seal. Lcttic de cachet, a private J 
letter of state ; a sealed letter or order ; a j 
name given especially to letters jiroeeeding j 
from and sigiietl hy tlie kings of France, ami ! 
coiinterhigiied l»y a secretary of state They i 
were at iir.si made use of occasionally as ii 
means of flelaying the course of Justice, luit 
tlicy appear to have liceii riiifly eiiiployi'tl 
before tile Ri‘vcnteeiitli century as wari'aiits 
for tin* iletention of jirivate eiti/.ens, and 
for depriving tiicni of their pei‘sonal lihert.i 
iMiriiig tile reign of Ismis XIV. their use 
became friglitfiilly common, and hy means 
of tliein persons were imprisoned for life or 
for a long period on tlie most frivolous pre- 
texts 'i'liey were al>oliHlied at the Kevolii- 
tioii 

Cachexy, Cachexia (kti-kek^si, ka kek'sl-a), 

« pir knehexia, fioin kakon, ill, and hexis, i 
habit, from echo, to iiuve | A morbid state ' 
of the bodily system, the result of dist^asc. | 
us the venereal, or of inteinperate liuiiitH i 
Cachinnation (kak in-nu'shon), /I IL each- ' 

; tunatto, from cuchumo, to laugh Imita- j 
tive j Loud or inimoderiite hiiigliter 

I Ifitleous criiiuircs . . . Attciuli <1 uiiusiuit ' 
taihiutititioH .Sir// .S«i»// 

1 Cachlnnatory (ka-kin'a-to-ri). « or or J 
pertaining to e.:ieliiiinatioii; laughing loudly 
•To ssliie.li. of eoiirse, I n*plied to tlie best 
of niy cachnniittorif powei’s ’ Lord Ltfttoo j 
Cachiritku slie're), M A fermented lirpior, I 
Hoiiiewliat reseiidiliiig jierry, made in fay- , 
enne fioiii the rasfHsI nwit of the itiaiiioe. j 
; Cacholong < ku'-Ii^i-long ), n. ( Maid to be | 

' from Cuch, tlie niiiiieof a river m Buchuriu, 
i and cholouff, a fulmiie word for stone. | A 
j mineral of the quart/ family, a variety of 
' opal, and so often called /'cfiW-opaf, usually 
I milk-svhite, HotiictimeH grayish or yellowlsli- 
' wliite, opaque /ir slightly trunsluecnt at tlie 
! edges. It often envelops coinmoii chalee- 
' doiiy, the two ttiiiierals ladiig united hy in- 
sensible siiades It also asKociates with 
' flint and 8«*mi-oiwl 

Cacholot (kaslro-iot or kusli o-lo), n Kei* 
f.vniALoT. 

CachOU (ka-shu'), n I Fr 1 A sweeiiiieat 
g»*iiendly in the form of a pill, and iiiiide of 
tlie extract of liquorice, eashew nut, giiiii. 
A'e , used by tohacco-sniokers and others to 
remove an offensive breath 
' Cachuca (ku-ehu^a), n. [Mp.] A kind «if 
daiiee performed hy a man and woman to a 
lively graceful air, in triple time and with a 
strongly marked ai:ceiit. 

CachU^e (ka-chon'da), n. f.Sp.] A med' 
eiiic composed of several aromatic ingredi 
. eiits. highly celebrated in India and fhinu 
as an antidote and stomachic. 

Cacique (ka-ahW), n [Hp., from a Haytiari 
wonT ] The name given t<i the native chiefs 
of the W Indies and America when it was 
discovered M<‘e CAXiqi'K 
CackCksk), r I [From L racare ] To ease 
the Is sly hy sbail Pojtc 
Cackerel (kak'6r-el). n [OFr earfvcrel, 
from same root as cock ) A fish which is 


I said to void excrements when pursued. 

I Otliers say, a fish which eaten pmduees lax 
I bowels. Skinner; Johnson. 

I Catikle (kak'l), r / pix't. iV pp. cackled; ppr. 
cackling. [Marne word as 1). and L (1. kake- 
Ictt, Sw. kaekla. Ban. kaglc; of Imitative 
igin like gaggle, giggle, cachinnation, ] 
1 To utter H noisy cry such as that often 
made by a goose or a lien. * When every 
goose is cackling ' Shak 2. To laugli with 
a broken noise, like the cackling of n goose; 
to giggle 

Nil Kiiimotl, titck^cd, anil laughed till lu* like 
to kill liimsclf .two /hit of 

I a. To prate ; to prattle ; to tattle ; to talk 
in a silly iimiiiier. Jofitucon. 

Cackle (kak'l ), n. 1. Tlie broken cry of a 
goose or hen. 

The sil\iT goose ln-fori* tlic shining g.ito 
There lien, and hy her me Air s.tvi*d the st.itr 

2. Idle talk; silly prattle. 

Tliere is a buzz .ind cittAr/r all round n-garding the 
sermon Tft.n/tehiy 

Caokler (knk'U)r), n. 1 A fowl that eacklos. 
‘2. A tell-tale; a tattler Johnson. 

Caco (ka-ko'). n. A Brazilian mining term for 
tho sugary quartz in some gold veins 
Caoochyxn^ Caoocbymy (knk-r»-kiiiri-n, 

kuk'd-ki-iiii), n. {(ir. kakos, had, chyntas, 
juice ] In med. a morbid state of the fluids 
of tile lifidy. 

Cacochymlc, Oacochymlcal (kak-o-kim'ik, 

k)ik-o-kim'ik-al),a. |Seof AroriiVMiA | Hav- 
ing tlie fluids of the hinly vitiated, es]iueiall.> 
the blood 

Cacodemon, Cacodsemon (kak-o-de'inon). 
n. pir. kakos, t‘vil, anil daunon, ii demon. | 

1 An evil spirit, a devil. 

Ihe thee to In II tor sliaiiie, and leave this Murid, 
i hou mt oo't oion! .sihii’ 

2 In med the nigiitniare 

Cacodyl, Cacodyle (kak'6-dil, kiik'o-dii), n 
See KakopYI.K 

CacOBCOnomy (kak e-koii'o-mi),n \ilr.kakvH, 
bad. and oikonomin, economy, adiiiinisira- 
tion.j Bad iniiiingemeiit ; iimladiiiiniKtra- 
tion ‘ .MarvelloiiH cacwconomy of their 
government’ S Smith. (Jtaie | 
Cacoethea (kak-o-e'tiiez). n. \L. cacftcthcs, 
a diHease, an excessive tiesire, from tJr. kako~ 
ethes, a had Iiahit, an lleii for thdiig soiiie- 
iliing kakm, vleioiis, nml cthm, «‘UHttiin, 
haidt I A Imd eiisloin or liahil, a had dis- 
])osition Vucocthes svrihendt, a iliHeased 
)>ropensity for wilting; an iteli for author- 
ship 'J'he phrase Has ihsed hy Juvenal 
Cacogeneals (kak o-jon'e-K.i»), n pir kakos, 
had, and genesis, generation | in med a 
morbid formation; a moiiKtrosity. 
Cacographlc <kak-o grnf'ik), a 1 (If or 
pertaining to cacograpliy or had writing; 
ill-wntteii 2 L’ertitiuing to or cliuraetur- 
ized by had sjielliiig, ill hpelled 
Cacograpby (ka kog'ra-h), n [(Ir kakos, 
hud, nun grapho, to write ] Bad spelling or 
writing 

Cacolet, Cacolete (kak-f»-lA, kuk'o-let), n 
I A Freiitdi term iisecl oiiginally in tlie 
l*yreiu:es, and perhaps of BiiHriue origin j A 
eontriviuiee flxetl on the hark of a mule or 
liorse for enrryiiig travellers in inoniitiiin- 
oiiH (lihtrlets, or sick or woiiiideil persons, 
eoniposed of strong iron rods with joints, 
united by humlsof strong cloth, tlie arrtinge- 
meiit of hiiinls offering siitfleient eliistieity 
to permit of the oucuiuint sitting or lying. 



C’jLolft i>T Mulc-chair 

Military eai-olets are of two kinds: one In 
the forrii of an arni-ehair, suspetided one on 
cither side of a mule, for the less wounded, 
the oilier in the form of a bed laid at length 
along the mule's bock for the more severely 
wounded The French were the first to 
employ cacoletsin theCyTimeaii war (18r»4-5) 


ch. cAain; 6h. Sc. locA; g, i/o; j.job; ft. Fr ton; ng. sinf/; TH, fAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh. wAig; zh, azure —See KEY. 
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Oaoolonr (ka-koro Jl). ?<. for. kakologut 
kakoH, T>n<l, and /»//<*«. M’urd. J Itad speaking; 
bad choice of wordK JiHchaitau. 

Caooon (ka-kuti'). ft [An African name. J A 
commercial name for the lartfc beans of the 
EiUoiia Mcanfleiui, nat. order LeKUmiiiosie, 
used for niakin*^ M-ent-tiottleH. purses, Ac. 
Cacophonia (kak o-fo'ni-a), n. Same as 
CtivophoHn. Swt/t I 

Oacopbonlc, Cacophonlcal (kak b-fiVnik, 

kjik' 0 .f<Vnik'Ul),a IHoeCACopiiow | Kouml- • 
inu liai'Hhly. 

Cacoplionioul, Cacophonous (kak o fu'- 
nf-UK, ka-kof'o-iius), a. f.See (’acopho.nv.J 
Soiindiiij; harshly 

Cacophony (ka-kofo-ni). n. (Or /cahapho- 
Ilia -kakm, had, and phnw, Hoiiiid, \oiee. | 

1 in rhft an uncouth or disaKreeable soiind 
of Hords. proceeding from the meeting' of 
harsh letters t»r syllnbleH ‘ Carnplunnrs of 
all kiiidN ’ /*o/M‘ 2 In music, a cotiibina- 

tion of discordant soiinds \l. In mrii ude- , 
pravcd voice, an altered state of the voice. 
Cacoplastlc (kak o plas'lik), n [(ir knkoH, 
had, and plant ihos.fmtn jitussti, to form | In 
jtaihol siiHceptiblc of onl.v a low des-rei- of 
ortfanizaiion, us the indurutions rcNultiiiK 
from lr»w or chronic inflanmiation. cirrhosis, 
4Vi‘ Diniftlison 

Caootechny ( kak o-tek'ni ). u F<ir knktui, 
hud, and tcrhuf. art | A coiriiptioii or c-or- 
rupt state of art | flare | 

Cacotrophy I ka kot'ro fl ). U [(•! kakos, 
had. and tntphc, nourishment | in uml. 
disiU'dered nutrition 

Cacoxene, Cacoxenlte (ka-kok'scn. ka- 

kok'seiiit) li 1(11' Arif Aon. had, M\i[ xnim, 
a Km*’<t i A yellowish silky miiieriil, in very 
minute tlhroiis, ritfliatin^ tufts, a native fer- 
ric phosphate with water, containing per , 
oxide of iron and phosphoric acid it occurs . 
in the iron ore of Itoheiniu The phosphoric { 
acid injures thei|ualitv of the iron extracted 
from the ore in which cacoxene occtiis 
CactaceSB (kak-ta'sc-e). u pi A nat. order 
of dicotylcdonoijH plaiits. the cactus or In- 
dian IIk order The 
species are suceii- 
lent sliruhs, with s 

minute scale like 
leaves, except in Ndta 
thcKeiius I’ereskia, h 

and w'llh elustei-s n 

of spines on the h ^ 

stems 'I’hey have B ^ 

tlesliy stems, with t^ hil f i 

sweetish watery or 
milk) juice. The 
fruit ih succulent, 

111 some species suh- 
acid and refresh 

ill};, in otheiit insi- . i i 

pid. All the piiints 
of this onler, ex- 

cept a Hin};le spe- .Sh.ire .hikIciI < lUlus 
cles, are natives of t '»///.» 

America .Several 

have been Introiliiceil into the Did World, 
and III mail) places they have become iiutiii- 
ali/ed. Tile principal };eiitirn are Melocae- 
tns, Kehinoeactus, Dinmtia. and .Mamniil- 
laria The species llaunul above is a native 
of South Itriudl Its rouiuhal or oval stem 
is from d inches to i foot in diameter 
OaCtaOOOUB tkak-ta'shus), a Uelatiim to 
or re.sunildini; the eaetiis; as, cuctuccous 
plants 

Cactal (kak'tal), a |^ee t'xi'Ti In ho/ 
of or helon};inv; to the eactiis i'i«mporord«‘r 
of plantH, a>. the tacfal alliance 
Cactan (kak'te-e). a pf Same as < 'oc/mvtr 
OaCtlne (kak'tin), u The red colouiiii}; 
matter extracted from the fruit of some of 
the (‘acti and Dpuntia, 

Cactus (kak'tiis), II [L . from Dr kaktus, a 
prickly plant | The ohi iianieof a }:roui)of 
plants once coiisiderud to form a siimle 
}!enus, luit now divided into sex end. and 
const itntiii}; the nut. onler Ductaeeie^whicii ; 
H«‘e ) i 

Cacuminal (ka-kii'mi-iial). (I. (l. cacuuu'n, 
a top or huniinit | Pertniniii}; to a top or 
snnimit. speeitically. iiertainini; to the top 
of the palate, as. a etteumiual iettei .See 
under t'KKKiiUAi. 

Oacuminate t (ka-kirmi-nat). r / [L eiicii- 
UMoi. a top, a point | To make shnri» or 
uointetl Ihiilcfi 

Oad(kHd). H. (An nlthreviiition of raiict. Sc 
(tadir, eaiMir, a porter 4»r messenirer Sts* 
t'APKT I A slam; term of etnitempt applieti 
ortaiiiallv to various classes of persons of a 
low ftnitle. as han)^*rs>ou about tuii-yards, 
conductors of omnihusos. mossoiiimrs or 


erraiid-lioys, and the like; now extended to 
any mean, vulgar fellow of whatever social , 
rank 'Tlie conductor w'ho is vulgarly 
known as the ead.' Mayhem 

I will a}>|K;.tr to know no more of you tlian one of 
the rarfr of the thintlile-ri|; knows of the pca-hi»M»*r. 

iloi'k. I 

There*-j n set of tadi in th.»t club tluat will s.iv.«ny- 
thma Thackerity. 

Cadamba (ka-dniii'lia), n The general name 
given to the wood of trees heloiigmg to tlie 
genus ^auuloa (which st‘e). The yellow close- \ 
grained wmid of S. ranli/olia and N parri- ! 
Juha is used in India tor fioorlng-planks, 
paeking-lMixes. Ac. Its great drawback is 
tliat It is exceedingly liable to be injured by 
nioistiire Written also Kudumba. | 

Cadastral (ka-das'tral). a Pertaining to a I 
ciiduHtre or government survey and register ! 
of the projicrties of a country: pcrtniniiig 
to the siirx'ey of a country on a large uml 
complete scale. a.s, the cadastral or ord- 
nance survey <»f (Jreat Britain 
Cadastre, Cadaster (kn-das'i^r), n (Fr. 
etitlaslre, a survey ami valuation of real )>m- 
perty; It. eatastro, contracted from LL 
cnpitaHtrum, registi'r for a poll-tax. fi*om L. 
tvipiit, the head 1 A detailed survey of the 
lands of a country, their extent, divisions, 
and suhdi visions, nature of culture, Ac. , in 
iiuHt e.onntries executed by the government 
as the basis of an assessment for tlseal piir- 
jioses, A'c. Doomsday Book is a kind of oa- 
dustre 

Cadaver (kii-da'ver). w |L1 A corpse Sir 
J hniucs ‘ A mere cadancr* lioylc 

Cadaveric. Cadaverlne (ka-davV-r-lk. kn- 

ilsiv'er-iii), a (See CAhAVKUoi'S | llidat- 
iiig to a dead iKiily: relating to the ehniiges 
induced in a corpse by putrefaction, as, 
cadrtiicric phenomena 

Cadaverous (kit-tlaWsr-ns), a. [L cttdarcr- 
mun, from cadurcr, a tleiullMidy, fromc(i»/», 
to full 1 Pertniiiiiig to a dead iHuly; espe- 
eially. liaviiig the appearanee or colour of a . 
dead liiimaii liody; pule; wan: ghastly. ‘A | 
cadavcroiiH man. eomiMiseil of disc'iises and 
eompliiints ’ Fclthnm ‘ A pale cfiiiaiymis 
face ' Mncntat 

Cadaverously (ka-davVi'-iiK li), adr. in a 
eaduveroiis iiiHiiiier 

CadaverousneSB (ka-iluv'er-us-nes), a. Thu 
Muality of being cadaverous 
Cad-balt, Cad-bate (kiuriiut). n The larva 
of the eaddiee-fly See (-APDIOK. 

Caddlce, Caddis (kad1s),n. ((’ailed by vari- 
ous other names, as caddit, caddew, cad-ba it, 
cud -bait, Ac., proliahly from the ease or hug 
ill wlindi it Is enveloped (Niiiip W cod, a 
hag. cndach, a piece of cloth, a rag, cadas, a j 
kind of cloth See (UliPis ) The larva of ' 
the eaddiee-lly; a enddieo-womi. | 

Caddloe-fly, G^dis-fly (kiuns-no. n An > 

insect of tile genus Plirygaiieu, order Neii- , 
roptera, eulled also the May-fly, the larva j 
or grub of which (eaddiee or ease w-onii) 
forms for itself a ease of small stones, grass- 
roots, shells, A«-.. lIx'cH under water till 
ready to emei'ge from the pupa state, ami is 
used as bait h) aiiglei's 'I'his grub is very 
rapacious, and devoiiiw large quantities of 
flsh-spnw 11 I 



C.nKli. 1 l\ .111(1 XX'oriits 

t, Caililiri- rtv 1 in fonmrd of str.iw or 
(lr\ gr.iss st.4lks I. In c.ivt' formcit <it sinali stoiirs 
4, 111 i.isr fc>r...cil of grass riKit:k. 5, In c.isc 
(i<riMtit of sluliik 

Caddies -worm. Caddis- worm (kad'U- 

w(Tin). 11 The lurx'a 4if the caddice-tly 
Caddie, Caddy (kad'i). a ( Fr cadet, a 
) ouiigi*r brother. See (’ai»kt 1 A lM»y. esjH*- 
eially us eiiiploxed in rniiiiiiig errands; 
hetiee. s|te<'ineally, one w’lm gains a lixeli- 
liotid by niniiing errands or delivering iiieti- 
sages ; alsit, one w'ho carries the eliihs of 
Iiertous playing at g«>lf iSeoteh ] 


Caddis, Caddloe (kadis), n. [Comp. 8c. caif- * 
din, eaddiee, flucculent cotton or wool; pro- 
bably from the Celtic; Ir. and Gael, eadas, 
cadan, cotton ; W. cadax, a kind of cloth, 
and eadach, a clout, a kerchief.] 1 1 A kind 
of worsted tape or ribbon. ‘ Caddises, cam- 
brics, lawns ’ Shak.- 2. A kind of tape lint 
for dressing wounds. Simmoiui8.-~2. A cail- 
dis-womi. See ('ADDICE. 

Caddis-gartert (kadls-gar-t^r), n. A garter 
of worsted ribbon Shak. 

CaddOW (kad'd). n. [O.F. ea-daw, that is 
caw-daw- eato and daw; comp. Sc. kae, Dan. 
kaa, a Jackdaw ] A chough ; a Jackdaw. 
Jtay. [Provincial.] 

Caddy (kad'i), n. [Corruption of catty, a 
small package of tea, from Malay kati, a 
catty or weight C 9 uivalcnt to lbs j A 
small box for keeping tea 
Cade (kitd), a. [Perhaps connected with 
Dan. kaad, wanton, frolicsome ] Tame ; 
bred by hand; domesticated. 

He brought liis atiie lamb with him to maiis. 

SheMon. 

Cade (kad). r t To bring up. or nourish by 
hand, or with tenderness ; to tame. John- 
son. 

Cade (kad). n [L cadus, a tsask.] A barrel 
or cask. A cade of herrings is the quantity 
r>f five hundred ; of sprats, a thousand. 

‘ Stealing a cade of herrings. ' Shak 
Cade (kud), n. A sheep-tirk 
Cadelle (ka-deV), 11 . 'J'he French name of 
the larva of a beetle, Tetujusita (Tenebrio) 
mavntanien. exceedingly destructive i/i 
granaries. Although not indigenous to Bri- 
tain, it is riccasionally found in our wheat 
giaiinries, imported, probably, from foreign 
eoiinines W'hcii full-grown it is about 
^ inch long, w'liitish, covered with Heuttert*d 
hairs, and has a hliu'k horny licnU, armed 
with two eiirx'eil jaws. 

Cadence (kaMeus). n. [LL eadnitia, a 
falling, from L cado, to fall Chance is 
the same word.) l.t A deeline; a state of 
falling or sinking ‘I'lic sun in western 
cndcHcc low'.’ Milton. -2 A fall of the 
voice ill reading or speaking, us at the 
end of a sentence; also, the fulling of the 
voice in the general iiKMliiIation of tones in 
rccithifi ;i. The general tone or modtila- 
tlon of the x'olce in reading or reciting, 
especially in reading or reciting x'crsc. 

* PaMsion’s tendcresi cadence.* Sir iV. Scott 
Tilt* prcAi hrr's uidfUtr fliiwed, 
Siifiriiiiu; all the gi‘inlo attnlmtcs 
I a hih lust Lhtid. Ifnuyson, 

4 'I’oiie; sound ‘Blustering winds , . . 
w ith hoarse cadence ’ Milton - Milit uni- 
formity in time and pace in marching 
(i In the mancffc, mi etnial measure or pro- 
poitioii oli.served by a huiM* in all his mo- 
tions - 7. In her same ns Marks of Cadency 
(which Bi-e under I’AhKNcy) 8 Proportion. 
[Rare and i»oetieul.] 

\ bully slight .iiul roiiml, ami like a pear 

in gruvving, niinli si evrs, a haiul, a tnut 

1 .« sscniiig III jicrfcLt cadence. Tennyson 

J> In music, (a) in general, the close of a 
musical ptibsagt* or phrase (fr) Siieeifleall) 
a xoc'iil or iiistriiniciitul shake or trill, nin, 
or division, introduced as an ending or as a 
means of return to tlie first suiijeet. Stainer 
d-Jiarivtt ic) Same as Cadenza.- k perfect 
cadence is eoiiiposed of the chord of the 
domiiiiiiit, followed by that of the tonic, like- 
w'ise of the cliord of tiie dominant seventh, 
folUiwed by tliat of the tonic - An imjwr- 
fert eadenee consists tif the chonl of the 
tonic, followed by that of the dominant, 
but rarely occuiw us u final close The la- 
terrupted or deceptive eadenee is formed by 
a chonl iiuitc foreign t4> that which was ex- 
iiected, thus evading the dost', and deceiv- 
ing expectation - The playal cadence etm- 
sists of the chord of the sulMloniinaiit, fol- 
loweii b) tliat of the tonic, occasionally 
iiM'il ill sat-ivil music. Stainer a* Barrett. 
Cadence (ka'dcns). r t. pret A pp eadenced; 
ppr cudenciny To r(*giilate by musical 
measure, as, well eadenced music. ‘Tliese 
pHitiiig tiiimlH'rs eadenced by my grief. 
Philips 

Cadency (ka'deu-si). n [See CADENCE ] De- 
scent. - Marks of cadency, m her marks in- 
tended to show the descent of a ytuiiiger 
branch of a family from tlie main stock; 
lirixures 

Cadene (ka-dthi'). n A eomiiioii kind of car- 
pet imiHirtt'il fnuii the Levant. 

Cadent (ka'dentl, a [L eadens, eadentis, 
|»pr See ('adencE ] 1 Falling down; sink- 
ing ‘With cadent tears fret channels in 
her cheeks.’ Shak [Ran* ]- 2 Tlie term 


KAte. far. fat. fall: me. met, hOr, pine, pin; iiOte, not, move; taiie. tub, bull; oil. pound; 


u, M- aliMue; J*. Sc. iey 
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S plied to the tenth of Profeiaor H Rogers inegulnr. and it is siiseeptihle of polish. In near the tunuiimtiou of the intestine. Mani> 

teen divisions of the palnozoic strata in all its relations it is very analogous to zinc, male have commonly only one ctveum 

the Appalachian chain of North America, and it is almost invariahly associated with it. CflBnoiOio (sc-ncVzA'ik). a. 8ee Cainozoic 

the names of which suggest metaphorically It is ductile and malleable, and when fused Oaen-Btone (ka'cn or koh stdn), n The 

the dllTorent natural periods of the day; it crystallizes in uctatiedrona It melts below French eipii valent for our Bath oolite. It 

corrcspcuids to our lower middle Devonian. a reil heat, aiut when strongly heated in the is a cream coloured huilding-stonc of excel- 

Cadensa(ka den'za).n. [It. See CADENCE.! air it huriis. ft»riniiig a yellow oxide ((’daO). lent quality, got near Caen in Normandy 

In music, (a) an addition or embellishment , its scarcity prevents its employ nient in the Although H«>ft in the quarry, it is of fine 

made by the perfonner at the end of an air arts, but the oxide has been used as a pig- texture and hardens by exposure, so as to 

or concerto, either actually extempore or ment Cadmium occurs in the form of car- become extremely durable. Winchester 

of au impromptu character. (2>) A running honatc, us an ingredient in various kinds of and Cnnierbiiry Cathedrals, Henry VI I. 's 

passage at the conclusion of a vocal piece. calamine, or <’arhonate of zinc. It is also ('hapel at Westiniiister. and manv chundies 

<Me-Oll (kud'oilX n. An oil used in Ger- foiiiul in the form of sulphide, ns the rare are imilt of it It is still fi-equcntly used 

many and France for veterinary purposes, mineral greennekite, and to the extent of in England. 

made of the fruit of the Jvuipemm Oxy- b per cent in some kinds of zinc blende. OSBOmaoel (se-A-ma'se-i). n pi. A group of 

eetlnut, called in tho.se countries cada. Like zinc, it forms only one oxide, cliloiide, parasitic fungi, including the forms com- 

Cadesset (kad'es), M. Same us Caddoro . siilphnret, A'c. monly called rust and milden , which have 

Marlowe. Cadmium-yellOW (kad'mi-iiin-ycl-lA), n A naked Hini]ilr Rjiores 

Cadet (ka-det'). n \Vr cadet. O.Vr. eapdet, pigment nrepared from the sulphide of cad- CflBrebixUB ( se-iv-hi ' nc ). " pi Theguit- 
coiitr. from L.L dim otL. caput, iiiiiim. It is of an intense yellow colour, guits. a BUh-family of Australian and South 

the head The caudet or cadet was the little and possesses much Imdy American tenuirostral imsscrine birds, fain- 

head or chief, in distinctinii from the eldest CadnutlB (kad'ranz). n. [ IVoperly a plural ilv Nectariiiidcu, of which the Ca^rcha Cyaiut 

sou, who was eaput or head.] 1 A younger from Kr cadran, eadrant, \\t a qiiudraut 1 of Cayenne and Guiana may he taken as the 

or youngest son; a junior male member of a An instrument for measuring the angles in tyi>e. It is a brilliant bird of the size of a 

noble family. —2. A gentleman who carries cutting and polishing gems, and keeping sparrow, its plumage being deeply and 

arms in a regiment as a private man, with tlu^ gems at the pritfier angle during the goi'geously dyed with azure, verditer, and 

a view to acquire military skill and obtain ■ ttrocess. K II Kniyht. velvct-hlack. arranged in a hold and striking 

a commission. His service is voluntary, but Caducaxyt (ka-dulca-riXa. [L caducariint. inniiner Its nest is neatly woven and pen- 
ile receives pay 3 A young man in train- relating to property without a master. | In sile on the extremity of a slender twig 

ing for the rank of an olWcer in the army or old toe*. I'elatiiig to escheat, forfeitui’c, or Cnrule, CSBrulean. Sec CKUUhK, CKiiu- 

navy, or in a military school ; stiecitically. (*oiiflscation. lean 

one who is trained for the army by a course Caducean (ka-du'se-an). a Ihdonging to CRBalpinla (sc-zal-piiiM-a), a 1 After Crewi/. 
of military discipline, at the Royal Military tlie caduccus or wand of Mercury piinm, physician to f*opc Clement i II. ] A 

Academy at Woiilwich, or the Royal Mill- CadUCeUB (ka-dfi'se-iis), n IL ] In claee. genus of* plants, iiat order LegiimiiiosH*. 

tary College at Sandhurst, piwioiis to ob- lui/th. Mercury’s rod; a wand 'I'lie species are trees or sliriihs found in the 

tainiiig a eomniissioii; or one who holds the eiitwisted by two seriietits. | warmer regions of lioth heniisphcres, with 

flrat or lowest grade as a eandidat<« for a borne by Mon*ury as an cn- 1 showy yellow or red flowcra, hipiiiriatc 

commission in the Royal Navy. i sign of (inality and otllcc. On ! leaves, and iisnaily more or less prickly 

Cadet’B FumlnZ LlQttOr (kad'ez funi'ing medals the cadtieeu.s is a hym- stems Thi‘ Kraril- wood fif commerce is 

lik'Ar) See ALKAR.S1NE, Kakodylk h<»l of ]>ea(‘e and prosiwrity; VL.IL y fiirnlslied by C. hrmiltcneiit, C crieta, and 

CadetBhlp (kn-det'ship). n The eomniissiou in modem times it i.s used as crhhiata; nud C Snppan UmiMiea the 

given to a cadet. a symbol of coiiiincrce. Mcr- red dyt^-wood ^•aIh*d Mappiui-wood. 

Cadew(ka-du'), n A caddicc-worm : ciiry being the god of (‘om- \|r (wc-yiil -)iLniV^.o, 

CaAe-WOrmfkadVt*rm),w. Acttddlce-womi. nicrce The rod represtmts Ml hc-zuI pin'i‘-e ). a jtl. A sub-order of Icgin 

Cadge (kaj). {'/ [Fmiii cadi/cr.J [rroviiiclal | power; the ser)>ciits, wisdom ; iniiioiis trees, of uhich Cicsul])iiiia (which 

English and .'•‘cotidi ] To carry, especially ; and the two wings, diligence Et sec) is the t.vi>e 

to carry for sale; to hawk. and activity |I| CSBBar (se7<’*r), a A title, originally a sur- 

Cadge (kaj), ci I ITovineial English and ; Gadudary (ka-diVshi-a-ri), a W name of the .liilinii family at Koine, which, 

Scotch 1 1 To hawk goods, ns in a cart or ^ 1 caducaM, falling 1 In ScutM A after being dignillcd in the person of the 

otherwise. -2 To intrude or live on another /air, a bnni applied to a right I dictator C Julius ('wsnr, was adopted by 

in a mean way not acquired liy sucecssimi I siicccHsivc Koimin emperors, ami latterly 

Caidger (kaj't^ ), u. ircrhaps from O Fr Gaduclbranclllate < ka-dii'si* ■ came to he iqiplicd to the heir presumptive 

catjicr. one who earned about falcons or l»rang"ki-at). a jL cadiicue, ( Hthiceu-. : tn the throne 'I’ht' title wa.s perpetuated 

other birds ill a ca//r for sale 1 1 One who falling, and brnochifr. gills) in the AuiVr of the Holy Ihnnan Kinpiru, 

brings butter, eggs, poultry, and the like, In ^o**l a tenn applied to tailed aiiiphihi a dignit> first nssiinied hy Charlemugiic 

to the market from the country; au itiner- aiis, such i s the newts, which los(> the gills ' Soinelitnes m English literature it is nearly 

ant huckster 2 A person who gets his hefoii* attaining maturity equivalent f»> emperor, conqueror. * Ami 

living III a questionable manner 'Tlicgen CadUClbrailCbiate(ka-du'sf-hraiig"ki-at).n she sliall l>e sole victress. Cicsiir h Ctrear: 

tlciiian cadqer' fHckenH. (Provincial or (.See above J A eadueibruiichiate ainphi Shak. {likh II) iv 4) 

low in liotirsciiseH.1 idaii CttBarean, CnBorlan (Mc /fi'i'e-an. Mc-za'rl- 

Cadgy (kaj'i).tt. [ A provincial word allied Cadudty < ka-du'si-ti ), n. (Fr cadacih', nn),« Of or pertaining to (’lesur Ctrmrvau 

to Dun A-nad, wanton.] 1 Lively ; fn die- from L cffdwciw, from mrfo, to fall | Aten- or oy/em/ooi, o tin* oper- 

sume 2 Wanton. deucy to fall or decay; lienee, tlie period of ution hy which the fetus is taken out of the 

Cadi (kad'i or kii'di), / 4 . [Turk. a judge. declining life, senility ‘A heterogeneous iiterns by an incision tlinuigli the i»nrletos 

.See Alcalde 1 A judge in civil affairs jumble of youth iiml endwci/y ' Lord ('fn/i of the abdojiiei) and uterus, when the oh- 

unioiig the Turks; usually the juilge of u tcrjicld ’At oiht in a state of ehildliood , stucles to delivery are so great ns to leave 

town or village anil cad oe/fy.’ Uihbon [Rare ] , no other alternative: said to he so named 

CSadllesker (kad-i-Ie.s'k<^r), ;* (Turk kadi. CadUCOUB (ka-dii'kiis), a |.Sce iiImivc ) Hav hceimse Julius f'lesar was brought into the 

a judge, ami leekar. army ] The chief judge mg a tendeiiev to fall or decay, sjieciflcally, world m this way. 

Ill the Turkish Empire; so called beeause m zwd and applied to organs that early CSBBlOUB (se'/.i-iis), «. (L., rawns, blue.] In 

he had originally juritMliction over the sol- drop off, as branehiw, Noral euvclojies, ikc but laiender coloured; pale -blue, with a 

diery. who now. however, can he tried only Cadllket (ka-<hik'). a (See (’AimriTY | Per- slight mixture of gray 

l»y their own otfleers. ishing, frail; llecting (Rare ] CSBBlum (se'zi-iim), n |l. rfCNUM. hlue,| 

Cadillac (ka-diriak). « \CndiUnc, a town Cady (kad'i), n A street porter in ’•Min- .Sym. f’s At wt 133 A rare alkaline mine- 

111 Gironde. France] A sort of pear liurgh Sec f'ADDIE ral, first discovered Ity Dimseii and Klrchoff 

CadlB (kad'is ). i( (See Gaddis 1 A French CSBCal (sc'kul), a 1 Of or belonging to the hy speetrum unal> sis m the saline waters 

term for a course woollen sei^e ciecuiii 2 Having the form of a eieciim ; of Diirkheim in (iermunv and siihsequeiitly 

Cadjli Gum (kaj'e-1 giiin), u. See Anai’AR- hag-slnipcd . as, the e/eraf extremity of a in other niiiieral waters Its spectnim 

DIDM ’ *iDct , exhibits two cliiiracteristic blue lines The 

Cadmean,Cadmlan(kad-nic'an.kml'nii-an). Cwcally (se'kal-li), adr. In the form or metal occurs in the mineral lepidoJite. 

a Relatii)"- to Cndmiu, a legendary prince manner of a i ieciiiii and has been discovered in grcMitest ahun- 

of Thebes in Greece who is said to have in tiu- fi.niK-r (tin Articulat.iK the mtvstme dniicc in the lepidolite of fleliron, Maine, 
introduced into Greece the sixteen simple /v // -# 1 s It is always found in connection with 

letters of tlie alphabet - «, 3. y, i, t, 1 , *, A, u, CBBCiaa (se'si-ah), « | L. . Gr kaikian ] 'Hie rnbidliim. 1 1 Iwlongs to the same group of 

r. T. w. which are therefore called iiorth-i a.Hf aind Milton elements with lithium, soiiinm. potassium. 

Cadmean letters — A Cadniean rictnrif, a CSBCllia, COBClllA (se-.sil'l-a), m (L axene, and rijliiiliuin, viz the groiiji of thealkuli- 

proverbial phrase for a victory in wlih h the blind, from the niiimte size of their eyes | A inetajs - 

victors sufter as much as the vanquished; gen ns of amphibians, formerly, on accinnit CflBBpitOBB, CSBBpltOUB (wsi»j-los, sos pi 

probalilv in allusion to the soldiers who of their external form, ranked with the tus), a. .see Cksimto.sk 

sprung ‘from the dragon’s teeth sown hy ophidian reptiles They are entirely desti- C»BtUB (siVtiis), 11 .SeeCKSTi'S 

f'adniiis, and having engaged in combat tiite of limlis. and the eyes are very small, CBBBUTft (sc-zii'rii), n. (L ai'mirn, a cutting 

destroyed each other and nearly hidden by the skin 'I’liey are oft. a division or stop, fioni rmtnr, nvHiim, 

Cadmla (kad'nii-a), /I [L cadmia.dr kad- nsmillyl P'2 feet in length, but often iniieh to cut off j In pron a piinw 01 division 

mia, kadtneia calamine J 1 t A name gix’eii longer 'lliey constitute an order Opliio- in a vi*rse, a separation. i»y the iMiding of a 

by old writers to calamine 2. An oxide of niorpha Mlwen). of the class Amphibia word or l»y a paiisi! iii the si iise. of syllaldes 

zim which collects on the sides of funiaees C»Ciliad», CSBCllln (se-sil-i'a-iie, se a\Yi-6), rhythmically connectcil. J hus in the first 

wheiv zinc happens to lie present in an on* « i>l A name given to the group or order of the following lines there Is a cassiira or 

and is sublimed; Dana of aiiiinalh included in the alKive genus. eassural pause Iwtwecii the fourtli nnd fifth 

Chidmilim (kad'mi-um), n IFromthcaViove j Also called Ga'CiLaiur. svllables, In the secimd a ciesuiH Iwtween 

Sym Gd. At. wt. 112 A metal discovered CSBCOm (s^'kiiin). 71 pi CSBCa(se'ka) (L the fifth ami sixth 

hy M. Ntromever. in 1817. 111 earhonate of cirme, blind j In cofnpar, anat a blind i.iws tiirouvh all life, ••*tciuls tho.ngli aiu-xtent, 
ziiic, at Hanover. Its colour is a fine white. process in the alimentary canal of various -serc.ri-. uh.iivuru. «.p<T.itcs uuspcfit. 

with a shade of Iduish gray, rcsemhling that nniimils. In fishes they an; often numerous CflBBUral ( se-zu'rat ). a Fertaiiiing to tiie 

of tin. Its texture is rompact, its fracture ami long ; and hints have generally tao nvHum 

ch chain; fih, Sc. loch; g, . 70 ; j.joh; fi. Fr Pm; ng, sin#?; Til. then; th, thin; w. wig. wh. whig, zh. azure -See KEY. 
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Caf (kaf), 71 The name of the tiiouiiiaiti 
which, accordliiK to the Moharnmodann, 
envlrona the whole earth, which U Uiua Ret 
within it like a tinker in a riiiK 
0afi6 (kaf-a). n (Fr, coffee, a cofree-hoinM*.! 
A coffee-hoiiHe , a reRtniirHiit Ca/t' chant- 
ant, a e<»nee-hoiii4e in France where the 
(HieKtH are. treated with niiiHie. Such hoiiHcM 
have frei|iicntly lin-Io«ed yards in fnmt 
planted with trecH, under whhdi the Knents 
ait ill Hiininicr IiHteniiiK to the HiiiKcis, A'e , 
who perforin on a statue 
Oafenet (kaf'e net), n I A corruption, 
throiich the infliienee of Fr enfr. of 'J'lirk 

K ahnch -k/uineh, contr tjahvcnch, eoftee- 
oiiHc I in Turkey, a hotel or houHe of 
rcHt for travellevH; a coffee houm'. 

Caff (kaf), 71 Chaff (Kcotch ] 

Callla (kHf'a), n A kind of paintt'd cloth 
KooiIh nianiifaetiired in India 
CaffelC (ka-fe'ik). a of or ^icrtaiiiiii): to 
coffee. Caffcic ariti, a pc<*iiliur vcKctaidc 
acid (fM,%ll;iMO,.) exiHtiin; in coffee, coinpoacd 
of cfirhoii. livdrotrcn, and oxyiiren Calicd 
also Caffetanme Aciil ami Chlnrfujcnir Acitt 
Caffeine (ka-fe'in). a ((VIIkiN^o^ ) ^ shirhtiy 
liitt<% hii;hly a/.oti/cd snliKtain'e, cr>atalli/ 
iiiK in Mhuirier, Bilk like iieedleK. found in 
coffee-lieaim. tea-lcavcH, I'aniKiiay tea, Kiia- 
raua, A’c. Coffee (‘ontains from US to 'A'G, 
and tea from U to 4 j»ci cent It 1“ a weak 
Imihi*, and forniH Halts with an atdd reaetioii 
Dohch of to 10 grains induce violent ner- 
voiiH and vaH( iilar exciteiiieiit Called also 
Them*' (wide h sec) 

Caffeone (kfi-tv'nn), n Tlic aroniatif' prin- 
ciple of coflce It Ik a hrowii oil, heavier 
than walt'i' An alnioHt iniponderaldc<|uan- 
tity irives an aroma to a i|uurt of water 
Caffer-bread (kaf'cr-liied), n 'I'hc Kpon^y 
fannaccoiiH pith of tin* trunk and coiicm of 
certain cycadaceoUH African plants of the 
urciiiiH FiicephalartoH, used hy the Caffrea 
itH f<»od Written also ('affrc brrittl 
Caffer-OOrn (kafVr korn), u A name civen 
to Indian millet. %\y S nrtjhmn cnltjarv, uhicli 
Ik cultivated in (tortious of Africa us a 
cereal W'rittm alHof’iz/jTiv corn .See iM'ititA, 
.Souniii'M 

Caffetannlc (kaf e-tairik), a .same as VnJ- 
fete (which see) 

Cafflla, Cafllah (kari-la). n |Ar and Per 
krtfili’t, a caravan, a lntd> of travellers | tn 
otfleial I'erMian ^nveriiinent caravan, a coni- 
jiany tif travellers or nicrchants 
Oainre (karor), n One of a native race of 
hoiitheni Africa; a Kafir or Kattir See 
K A Kilt. 

Caftan, same hh Kaftan. 

Oag (kiiK). n |0an and Sw kaijiic, a kei; | 
A Hiiiall cask or liarrel, ilitfcriiiK from the 
barrel only in Hi/e. and containing a few 
KalloiiH. hut not of any definite caiaicity: 
now alwaya written Keg 
Caae (kaj), n [Fr c<o;c. from 1. raiva. a 
Ihilloa. from cavas, holloa (whence K.eorr) 
For chaiiy;eH Hiniilai to cage from caeca, see 
AliiuiaiK I I A box. or incloKure iiiiKle of 
lioiirds.orwith lattice- work of wood, wicker, 
or wire, for coiillniiia hirdH or lieiiHtK For 
the conflmMiieiit of the more HtroiiK and 
ferocious beuHlH a caicv in Hometimes made 
of iron iini'H 

It ll.tp)M’ll<. uUll II (wriUti'W) .i‘. with till- 

luriK williiiiii i|fs|i.iir in ^I’l in, .iiitl llinsi- wttiuii 
iU'S|Miir III a* I "III //.••(<> 

i. Formerly, a priHon or place of eonflnenieiit 
for petty lualefaclorH ;t A skeietoii fninie- 
work of any kind. as. hi) in carp an outer 
work of tinilMU*, inclosing another within it; 
iiH, the cage of a windmill, or of a staircHHc 
(f<) In maah. a framework to confine a 
iiall-valve within a eertiiin raiiKe of motion 
(e) A wire nuard (daeed in front of an 
ediictioii-o})eniiu; to allow liiiiiids to (lasR, 
Imt prevent the (laHNUtfe of solids (d) The 
framework of a hoist lii); apiiaratiis. as 
the framework in which miners a-cetid 
and descend the shaft, and by w'hich hutelu's 
are raised and lowered (r) Saut an iron 
vessel formed of hoo|i8 (daeed on the top 
of a (Mile, and filletl with eombustiides It 
is litthted an hour before hii;h water, ami 
marks an intricate channel iiaviKuble for 
the period it iiiiriis 4 A clip with a class 
bottom and cover with a droi» of waWr be 
tween eontainin*.' atiimalciiles to In' ex- 
amiiK'd under a niicrom*o)»e In wining 
elaua. a ta(i-rooni. or liar in the store iit- 
tiiched to a work 

Caira ( kaJ ). v t i>ivt it (I(I raged ; (»pr 
ragtag 'I'o confine in a eace; to shut U(>or 
confine ‘ nichtincales ' Shak. 
Caifad (ki\jd). pp or a. Ki)»ein1i1inc a cage 


or place of confinement ‘ The caged clola- | 
: ter.’ Shak. i 

CagaUng (kaj 'ling), n A birrl kept in a 
cage; a cage-bird Trnngiuni 
Cagmag (kag'mag). u. 1. Tough old geese 
Rent to market; tough dry meat. 2 An in- 
ferior kind of slieep. HaUiuwU [ V ulgar. ) 
CagOt (kk-gO), 71 I Fr. . )»erha()s from Armor. > 
eacMMj;, leprous. Thet’agotBareHupiKiaedto ; 
be descended fioin le(ierR 1 One of a miser- i 
ably degraded race of men inhabiting France, j 
111 the iieighlKiurhood of the I’yrcnees, as 
also, fonnerly at least, Lower IJrittaiiy In the ' 
middle ages the> were believed to be can- ! 
iiibiilH and hercticH, and tieated with the 
greatest lunoimny J..egaliythey areiiowon . 
a level with other Fretiehineii. but socially 
tliev are still regarded as degraded. From 
insuftiiMent nourishment and their mode of . 
life they are often defoniied and diseased, , 
and have Iwen confounded with Cretimt. 
Cagul(kag'u-c), a [Native name ] A name 
I'oninion to two s(H>eies of monkeys of Lra/il, 
one of them called Itajniic Jac^chm, ami 
the other H. (Kdipm 

Cahier (kii-e-a), n [Fr. O Fr eager, 
•langcr, L L fjiiatcniaw, a sheet of four 
leaves, L guatuor, four | 1 A number of 
shei'ts of |ia()er (lut liMisely together; speci-^ 
fieull>, one of the successive portions of a 
work, when (irinted in (lurtsor nunibera - 
2. Refiort of (irot'cedings of any body, as 
the Icgislutim'; a memorial 
Cahoot (ka-hot'). 11 . [Perhu)>s from Fr ro- 
hartr, a coiiifiaiiy 1 A eonifiany or partner- 
ship ; as, to go in cahoot with a (lersoii. 
Bartlett. [Southern and Western States of 
America 1 

Calc (ka-ek'), n Same as Caigne 
Callliach (kyi'ya^^h), n [tbiel.] An old 
woman 

lavi* soiiiPtliiiig to the- Hi^liKiiul tliat 

sliall cry t)i< « omnar h IoikIcsi Str H" Srott 

Calmacam (ka-ma-kam') n [Turk kni- 
niaraw, lieiitemuit kauit, vigilant, and 
wakanw. a deputy 1 A lientenant or a 
lieutenant-general in the I'lirkish MTviee, 
s(ieeifiea]ly, a title of tin* tleiuity of the | 
grand vi/ier, and governor of Constanti- ! 
no(de ('ailed alho Vaimacan 
Caiman. 71 See ('ay man i 

Caln-coioured (kan'kul erd), a. A word 
found only in the following (lassage. - 

No, forsooth, Ik has lait a lath* wct fact*, witli .i 
linlo vcllow Icf.ird- a i.tin-cotontfd beard 

Sft.fA .Ver It tv \ 4 . ?? 

Su|i(iosed h> some to he for ranc roloured; 
hut Nares ex(ihtiiis the word as meaning 
’yellow tir red us u(>{died to hair; which 
heing esteemed a defoi mity. w'lis liy eoinmon ; 
eoiiHeiit attriiuited to (’aiii and Judas ’ 
(' 0111(1 Ae Voa Like It, fit 4,9 The word ! 
canr tioes not occur in Shnks(>ere j 

Ca*lXlg> Whale (ku'mg whal), a Same as 
Caaiiig- whale | 

Calnlte (kan'it), 71 [From Oiiii.j A tiieiii ' 
lierof a strange sect of fanatical heretics of 
the seeuiid century, wim (irofessetl to vener- 
ate ('ain, Korah. Ihitlian, and Ahiraiii, and 
the .SoiUuiiites They iinagiiieil a variety of 
angels, attrihiitiiig iti each a (uirticular sin, 
so that when they were aiauit any wicked- 
ness they invoked the angel whom they , 
fancied tt» (ireshle over 11. They held that 
the way to lie saved was to gratify their 
lusts and evil passions, and are said tf* have 
asserted that the ]aiwer w'hieh createil liea- j 
veil and earth was an evil one { 

Calnoxoic (ka-no-zo'ik). a [(Ir. kainott, re- > 
cent, and zttc, life 1 ]n. 7 Cf>Z a tenii a()(>1ied ® 
to the latest of the three divisions into which ' 
strata have lieeii amiiigtMl. with reference ‘ 
to the age of the fossils they inelmle The j 
Cainozoic system eiiibmees the ttM'tiao’ and 
]>oRt tertinry systems of British geologists, 
exhUuiitig recent forms of life, in contra- ' 
distinction to the Memzuic, exhibiting inter- 
nieiliute. and tlie Palatozoic, ancient and . 
extinct, forms It eorresiionds nearly with 
whnt has been called the age of mammals 
^ ritten also Catnozoic, Kainttzttic 
Caique (ka-ek'). 71 (Fr . from Turk kaik ] 

1 A small skitf or rowing boat, es(ieeially a 
light skitf used m the lios|>orus. wheiv it 
almost mono]>ollr.es the iHiat trattie It iimv 
have from one U* ten or t wel\ e niweiii 2. A 

l^evHTitiiie vessel of larger si/e 
9a Ira (sae-ra). |Fr ‘ It fthe involution) 
shall go on ’ I Tlie luirden « d a French rev olu- 
tioiiar> wuig composed alHUit ITWf or 1790. 
Calrd (kard). n, (Ir (ihcI ceani, a tinker] 
A travelling tinker, ii tramii, a vagrant ; a 
gypsy. Str H' Seott [.SiMitth.] 

Cairn (karn). ft iUael Ir W rant, a heap. 


a calm ] A heap of stones; especially one of 
those large heafis of stones common in Great 
Britain, particularly in Scotland and Wales, 
and generally of a conical form. They are of 
various sizes, and were prtihahly constructed 
for different objects. Some are evidently 
sepulchral, containing urns, stone chests, 
hones, due. Some were erected to commemo- 
rate some great event, others apfiear to have 
been intended for religious rites, while the 
modern cairn is generally set uii as a land- 
mark, or to arrest the attention, as in sur- 
veying, nr in leaving traces of an exploring 
jiarty or the like. See Barrow 
Cfaimed(karnd), a Surmounted hy a caini 
or cairns. 

The (-irrr;/*,/ mount, lin was a sliadnw. JeHttysott. 

Calmgomi,Caimgonn*Btone(kurn'gorm, 
kitrii'gorni-stoii), n. A yellow’ nr hrowa 
variety of rock-crystal or crystallized silica, 
found ill great perfection on the (Cairngorm 
range in Scotland. They are regular hexa- 
gonal crystals, with a pyramidal top, and 
are much used for brooches, seals, and other 
ormiiiicuts I'he colour is due to a little 
oxide of iron or manganese. 

Caisson (kas'sun), n [ Fr , caisson, from 
caisHC. a chest, a case, from L rapsa, aehest.] 
1 . Mdit (a) a wooden chest into which 
several bombs are fuit, and sometimes gnii- 
))owder, to he laid in the way of an etieiiiy 
or under some work of which the enemy 
intend to {lossess tlu.'mselvcs, and to he fired 
when they get possuHsioTi. (b) An anininni- 
tioii w'agon ; also, an ammunition chest ~ 

2 In arch a sunken panel in a vaulted 
ceiling or in the soHit of a ('oiiiithiaii or 
Coniiiosite cornice; a eotler; a laeiinar 
S. In civil engin (o) a veasel in the form of 
a boat used as a (tood-gate in docks (/<) An 
a(i(>nratiiH on which vi‘s.HeIs may lie raised 
and floated ; eh(>ec‘ia1]> a kind of tloatiiig- 
doek, W’hieh may he sunk and floated under 
a vessel's keel, iiseil for doi’king vessels 
while at their moorings, without removing 
stores or masts. ,See FhoATINU-PorK (c)A 
watei -tight box or easing used in founding 
and laiihling structures in water too deep 
for the eoffer-dam, such as (liers of bridges, 
(|uays, tV'c. ’I'hey often take the sha]>e of a 
cylinder with an o]»eii liell-Hke ehainlier 
resting on the ground where the excavating, 
huilding, Ai*., is to take )>hiee Air is hii|i- 
plied to the w'orknian in ttie same way as is 
done to tlie diver in a diving-liell 
CalBBOOn (kas-son). /I Same as Caisson, 
more es(ieeially in meaning 3 
CalthneBB Fla$fB (kath'nes tlngz), n jil A 
well-known senes of dark, hitiiniiiious, dur- 
n)»]e, slightly mi(*aeeons and ealeareous 
flaggy beds of the lowei - middle old red 
system of .Scotland They uhouiid in fossil 
tishes, and are much used in (laviiig 
Caitiff (ka'tif), It |0. Fr caitiff, chaitif, cap- 
tive, niifoitiinate; Mod. Fr chetif, pitiful, 
mean, vile, from L captivvs, a captive, from 
caja rc, to take ] l.t A captive; a prisoner; 
a slave. 

Avanc-c doth t>ruiini/c over her ditO^aiid sKivc 
/Mtafiii 

2 A mean villain , a des])ieahle knave; one 
who is hotli wicked and mean 'Striking 
great blows at cat t if shmI at wrongei'sof the 
world.’ Triingsun 

l.ike f ft /f \iU that for iiiisdcetl 

Rules w»di his f.iir til lumiJ ol steed Hudthrtu. 

Caitiff (kiVtif), a Belonging to a caitiff; ser- 
vile ; base ‘His caitiff flight.’ Jrving 
‘Bandit earls and caitiff knights ’ Tenny- 
son 

CaitilByt (ka'tif-Ii), adv. Knavishly; ser- 
vilely, iiasely. 

Caltiftee,t n [Througli the French, from 
L captivitas, captivity, .^ee CAITIFF ] The 
sbite of being a captive; captivity. 

lie that Icadeth into tattt/Itre, sichall go into raitif- 
trr, U'tckltffe 

Caltiye,t Caytlvet (ka'tiv). n. and a Same 
as Caitiff. Spenser. 

CalanUB, CaJan (ka-ja'nus. kaj 'an), n. 
[Catyan, its Malabar name ] A genus of 
plants, nat order Leguminosae. one sfiecies 
of which, C indieus, furnish a sort of pulse 
used in ttxipical countries. It is a uinib 
R to 19 feet high, and a native of the East 
Indies, btit now extensively cultivated 
throughout the tropics. Called also iHgeon- 
pea. Angola-pea, Cvngo-pca, Ac. 

CaJeDuL Cajuput (kaj'i-put, kaj'u-putx n. 
[Malay kdyu, a tree, and ptttik, w’hite.] An 
oil from tlie East Indies resembling that of 
cardamoms, obtained from the Melaleuea 
Cajupitti, or cajeput-tree of the Moluccas. 
It is antispasmodic, stimulant, and sinlori 


Flkte, fiir, fat. full, me. met. h^r, pine, pin. ii6te. not. move; tulie, tul), bull; oU, pound; it, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fay. 
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flc, and iB Baid to be a remedy in ABiatic 
cholera. 

OaJcAa (ka-jdl'), v.t pret. A pp. cajoled; ppr. 
easing. [Fr. eajoler, to (»jole: O.l^Y. «i- 
geoler, to sing or chatter like a bird in a 
cage, from cage | To deceive or delude by 
flattery, Bpeci()U8 promiaes, simulated com- 
pllance with another’s w'ishes, and tlie like; 
to wheedle; to coax. 

But while tiie war went on thr emperor riid rttn’ir 
the kinjf /?/ Huruft. 

Charles found it necessary to postpone to a more 
convenient season all thought of executing the treaty 
of Dover, and to catolt the nation hy pretending to 
return to the policy of the Triple AUmikc 

Mtutiulay 

Cajolement (ka-jdrmeut). n. Cajolery. 
Coleridge. [Kare.J 

Cajoler (ka* jdl'iir). n. One who cajoles; a 
^leedler. 

Cajolery (ka-jorf^r-i). n The act of caioling, 
coaxing language or tricks; a wheedling to 
(iciude. ‘ Infamous ca/ofei*u>«.' Eoelya. 

Cajuput. See CaJE 1 »UT 

Cake (kak), n [Icel. and Sw. kakn, Dan 
kage, D. koeck, G. kuclten, cake ;probaf)ly from 
L co^Ttm', to cook. SeeiJooK.] 1. A mass of 
tine light dough liaked, and generally sweet- 
ened or flavoui'ed with various ingredients, 
or a composition of flour, butter, sugar, or 
other ingredients, baked in a mass The 
name is applicil to various compositions 
baked or cookeil in ditfcrcnt siiapes. - 
2. Something matle or concreteil in tlie form 
of a cake; a mass of matter in a solid form 
relatively thin and extended; us, a cake of 
soap. 

Cakrs of rustling icc came rolling down the flood 

3 Oil-cake for feeding cattle 

How much r/rk/’ or git.ino this l.ibour would pur- 
chase WK c.iniidt even guess at Jtistgif 

-One's cake tn dough, one has failed ; one 
has liud a failure or misearriogc 
Mv tute n tioHffh, luii 1 11 in .imoiig the r»*st S/r,rX' 

Steward, your cni’f is us well as luiiie 

Ji 

Cake ( kak ), V t. pret A pp. caked ; p]ir, 
cakimj. To form into a cake or mass 

Cake (kak), t;.i To concrete or become 
formed into a hani mass, us dotigli in an 
oven, iVc * Clotted lilood tlint caked within.' 
AddiMun 

Cake (kak). v.i To cackle [North of Kng- 
huid I 

Cake-bread (kx'ik'bred),M Fine white liread, 
manchel. JJ Jouston 

Cake-urchin (kak'iir-chin),M A name ]iopu- 
lurly ajiidied to sua-urcliins ( Kcliinoidca) 
having a discoid shape. 

Caldle (kak'i-le), n j Arabic name ] A genus 
of crticdferoiis plants The species are 
smooth, tieshy, aniiunl braiiclied lierbs, with 
entire or piniintifld leaves, and miiives of 
the seu-eoasts of the northern liemis]dierc 
C luarifiuui (purple, seu-roeket) is a native 
of Britain (See Sea-kockf.t ) There uri' 
two otiier species. C aiurricana and C 
winialiM, ail pretty aiiiiuals 

Cal (kal), u A mining term for a kind of 
iiastard metal found in tm oi-c; wolfram. 

Calaba (kulVon). See ('ALoi’HYLhUM. 

CalabUT Bean (kal-a-bar' ben), n The seeil 
of /‘hgeoitiguia wnenomui, a leguminous 
African plant, nearly allied to the kidney- 
bean, employed in medicine chiefly as an 
agent for pixidiicing contraction of the I 
pupil. It is a powerful narcotic poison, 
operating also as a purgative and emetic, i 
and in virtue of these last iiualities is the 
famous * ordeal liean’ of Africa, adiiiinis- 
teivd to persons suspected of witchcraft 
If it causes pi ging it indicates ciinie , if 
vomiting, innocence it induces fainting 
fits and asphyxia, and weakens or paralyzes 
the action of the heart 
Calabash (kal'u-bash), n. [Tg calaba^a, 



Calabashes, from Kew r,.ardriis. and Priviile 
Cu|l(rf.tion 

calabaza. Catalan carabasm, a gourd, 
B calabash , from Ar gar, a gourd, and 
dry.l 1. A vessed made of a dried 


ch, cAaln; dti. Sc. lock; g, go; j, yob; 
VoL. I. 


gourd-shell or of a calabaBh shell, used for 
containing liijuors or goods, as pitch, resin, 
and the like. They are so close-grained and 
lianl that when ttiey contain any liquid they 
may he put several times on the Are as 
kettles. They are soinetinios highly polished, 
and have figures engraved on tliein, which 
are variously tinged with indigo or other 
c'olours 2. The fruit of the calabash-tree 
3. A popular name of the gourd-plant (Cu- 
curbita) 

Calabash-tree (kal'a-bash-tre). n. l Tlie 
popular name of the American trees or 
shruiis lieloiigiiig to the genus i^rcseentia, 
given to them because of their large gourd- 
like fruits, tile hard sliells of which are 
made into numerous domestic utensils, as 
basins, cups, siKioiis, bottles. iVc.- -2 A name 
also given to A daneonia digitata, the bao- 
bab of Africa. See Baobab 
Calaboose (kal-a-bos'), n fSp. ealabozo. a 
dungeon, proliably from Ar. qaVah, castle, 
and bt)e, hidden 1 A prison. [United States, 
local.] 

Calabre,t Calaberi (ka-la'br). n A Cala- 
brian fur ‘His clokc of ealahre.' Piera 
Plowman. ‘ Costly grey amices of calaber. ’ 
Bale. 

Calade (ka-lad' or ka-ltul), n. 1 The 
slope or declivity of a rising manege-ground, 
down which u horse is ridden in training 
him. 

Caladium (ka-la'di-um). n. IVromkalo, 
a native name for the edible rhizome.] A 
genus of plants, nut order Arac.eiv, having 
tlieiipfier iiartof Uic spadix entirely covered 
with stamens, and the base witli ovaries 
'I'hc liMivos are oblong-cordate, with large 
lobes, often veined witli red Tlie juice of 
tliesc plants is very aerid, but its injurious 
qualities ai*!* destroyed by cooking, imd tlic 
Ik'sliy starcli-liearing rhizomes of some bik>- 
CIC8 arc list'd as ftmil Tlicy are natives of 
the West and Kitsi indies, Ac . and are often 
cultivated Tliej have liirn introduced into 
our lioi-hoitses because of their line foliage 

Calalte (kn-lalt), u. [L valla m.dr knllum. 
a gieeiiish-bltie preeioiis stone.] A name 
given to the turquoise (which st'e) 

Calamagrostls (kal'a-ma-gi‘os"tls), n f < l r 
kulamoH, a reed, and agroetitt, the name of 
several grasses ) A genus of grahses allied 
to Aruiulo; small reed Tlie species are 
mere weeds, found eliiolly in dani]> woods 
Tliroc siandes are found in Britain 

Calamanco (kal-ii-tnaiig'ko), a I LI. eala- 
maiieuit, eatnmaueuin, eauielauenm, A’.e , 
pcriiiqiH a stuff originally of eiuiiers Jiair.l 
I A woollen stull of a tine gloss and eheckered 
I 111 the warp ‘ A gay ealamaneo waistcoat. ’ 
Addimn. 

Calamander Wood (kal-a man'di r wqil), 
n. (Supposed to lie a corruption of Cw'o- 
uMudel woml ] A licaiitifiil siwcicsof wood, 
the product of DiospgroK gvn’Mita, nut order 
Biienacettj, a native of Ceylon; it reseiiddeH 
rosewood, Inii is so liard that it is worked 
with great difficulty It takes a very higii 
liolish, and is wrought inf ochali's and tables, 
and yields veneers of iiliiiost unequalled 
beauty 

Calamar (karumar), a Same us Cala 
muf 1/ 

Calamary (kal'a-ma-ri), n (8p, calawar, 
ucalanmry, from L. catawm, a reed, pen.] 
Tlie general name for decapod eiittle fishes 
of the faniil) Teuthida*, order Dibranchiata, 
but properly used to designate iliosc of the 
genus Loligo. The faidy is oblong, soft, flesiiy, 
tapering, and flanked liehiiid f»y two trian- 
gular fins, and contains a pen Kha]MMi gluiiiiis 
or internal homy flexible shell They have 
tlie iiower of discharging, when aianned or 
pursued, a black fluid from an iiik-liag | 
The species are found in all seas, and fur- 
nish food to dolpbinh, whales, Home 
species can dash out of the water and propel 
themselves through the air for HO or 100 
yards LoUgo rulgarie occasionally grows 
to the length of 24 feet Called also Sgvid, 
Sea nleeve, Preke, or Pen-Jijth 

Oalambac (kal'am-bak), 71 [Fr ealamftae, 
from Ter. kalambnk, a fragrant wood. J 
Hame as AgcUlochum 

Calambour ( kal 'am - bor ), n [ Fr ealam^ 
hour, calambovre Ac. See CALAMBAC.] A 
species of the aloes- wcmmI, of a dusky or 
mottled colour, of u light friable texture, 
and less fi’iignint than ralamfmc Hiis wood 
is lined by cabinet-makers and inlayers. 

CalamlferoUB (kal-a-riiifYir-us), a [L cola- 
uiim, a reed, amlfero, to fjear.] Trodiicing 
reedy plants; reeiiy j 

ng.la.min (kara-iiiln, kaTa-minX j 

h, Fr. tun; ug, Bing; tb, fAen; th. fAin; 


n. [L.L atlainina, from L. eadmia {d lielng 
changed into 1), calamine, eadmia.] liie 
native siliceous oxide of zinc, an important 
British ore of zinc, from which the metal 
is got chiefly by distillation. It generally 
occurs associated with zinc carlioimte in 
calcareous rocks. 

Calamlnt (kara-miut). 71. A plant of the 
genus Calaniintha. 

Calamlntba (kal-a-min'tha). n [Gr. kaltw, 
beautiful, and mintha, mint.] A genus of 
plants, nut order Lnliiata* ] Tiie plants are 
lierbsor slirulis with dense whorls of pur))le- 
w'hiteor yellow flowers, with a tuo-lipped 
comlla and four conniving stamens. Five 
species iiiv British, viz <\ Aepefa, lesser 
calaniint: C ojfflcinalie, common calnmint; 
C. eylvatiea, wood-calunilnt; C.Aciuor, liasil- 
thyine ; and C. CUnopwlium, wild-hasil 
They all contain a volatile oil. 

CalainlSt t ( kuTa-mist ), n j L ealnmmt, a 
reed. J A piper; one who plays on a reed or 
pipe. Blount. 

CaiamlBtratet (knl-a-inis'tmt). r f |L. 
ealamiiftrare, from catamieter or ealnuus^ 
tnun. Ml iron tube for curling tlie luilr, 
from calamve, a reeil J To curl or friz/lc, 
as the hair Cut grave: Burton 
CalamlBtration t ( kaTa-niis-tra"s)ion ), n. 
The act of curling Uu; hair 

(n/it»ii\/»ittiiw\, niiitiiietits, A'C.. . . will iii.ikc 

the veriest ilowily otherwise a gutide&s. Burton 

Calainlte(knTn-mit), 71 IL. calamtM.nivvd J 
1. A mineral, proliably a variety of trcnio- 
lite it occurs in imjierfitct or rounded 
prismatic crystals, longitudinally striated, 
and sometimes rescmlding a reed 1 ts striie- 
ture is foliated, its lustre vitreous, and more 
or less shilling 2. A fossil of the genus 
Ciilamite.s. 

Calamites (kal-a-mi'tez), n [h. ealamm, 
a reed ] A genus of fossil idiints, very 
ehiiraeterisiic of the earboiiiferous rooks 
Tlicy Imd tiie Imbit of tlie nioilern eqiii- 
setmiih, to aliieh they are elosely allied, hni 
they were urboreseent. witli woody stems, 
true leaves, and conns with fruit se'iiles like 
KqiiiHctiim, lint protceted cxtenmlly with 
liract leaves. 

Calamitous ( kn-lam'i-tus ), a. [VV. cala- 
miteux. L catuuntoHim Hee (7 ai<AMITY 1 
1 f Siittering eaiamity, misuriiblc, involved 
in deep distress, wreteiieii 'Ten thousands 
of ealumitouH persons ’ South. 2 Trodiie- 
ing or resulting from eaiamity ; making 
wretched ; distressful , ns, a calatuitouM 
event. 'That eulnmitouv prison ' Milton. 
‘Him sad and euUiuiitous eondition.' South. 
KYN Miserab1(>, deplorable, distressful, af- 
fllctive, wretebed, grievous, baleful, ilisas- 
troiiH, adverse, iinbaTipy .severe, sad. 
Calamitously ( ka-luin'i-tiis-li ), adv III a 
ealamitoiiK manner; in uiniuiner to iirodiice 
great distress 

CalamltOUBUeBB (ka lam'i-tus-ncs), n. The 
omilitv of bringing calamity or iiiisi'ry; 
deep distress; wretehedness; iniscry. 
CaUimlty (kii lam'i-ti), 71 \L cnlumitOM, a, 
word of doiilitful root ] Any great misfor- 
tune or cause of misers ; generally applied 
to events or disasters wliicli produce exten- 
sive evils, as loss of crops, earthquakes, eon- 
fliigriitions, defeat of annies, and the like. 
But it is applied also to the misfortunes 
which bring gnsat distress upon individuals. 

< ii/itinifY is innii's true- tniiLhslinic Htau. ! f 

1 111- drlilH-r.-itiiHis of ratanii/y arr rarely wise 
Bm Hr 

- Mitfforiuiw, Calamity, Dimvter Hee under 
Misfoktijnk. - SVN. Insasier, distress, iitllic 
tion.iulveisity, misfortune, uiiiiaiipinesK, in- 
felicity, niishaii. niischanee, misery, evil, ex- 
tremity, oxigcney, downfall. 
Oalamodendron ( kara-mo-den"dron ), n 
|Gr. kalamoM, a reed, and demlron, a tree 1 
111 geul. a genus of coal-iiluiits, nat. order 
Kijiiisetaecie, often of considerable tliicknesH, 
with smootii surface or bark, and articulated 
hollow stems; reed-tre.e Tiiey are geiier- 
ally represenieil by tlie aiiiorjibous casts of 
their striated hollow axes. 

CalamUB (kaTa-mus), 71 | L. ealamuH, a 

reed, a reed-pen, a pipe of reed ; Gr. kola 
moH The root is tlie same as in Fi haulm 1 
1 Til Scrip the word used to translate a 
Hebrew temi whieli is lielievcd to mean 
an animatic substance obtained from sonn- 
kind of reed or cane, probafily Andropogmt 
^hmnanthwt or A. CalamvM anmuttieuM 
(sweet-seeiited lenion-grass) 2 The roof of 
the sweet-flag or sweet rush lAcorun Cnlu 
mint). Hee HWKF.T KUSH 3 A genus of 
palms, tiie sterns of the different species of 
which are the rattan-canes of commerce. 

w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. —Hee KEY. 
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CALANDO 

This genus holds a middle station Iwtwefn 
the gniiises and iialins, with the habit of 
the fonner and the Inflorescence of the 
latter. The sr>ecies are principally found 
In the hotter parts of the Kast Indies. The 
stems of C. Mtanft, C verua, C. rudentum, 
and C extemruM are extensively used for the 
lM>ttonis of chairs and similar articles. Ma- 
lacca canes, so much used for walking-sticks, 
are the stems of C. wipwnvm, which arc 
imported from Hingaporc and Malacca, hut 
are chiefly grown In Kumatra The resin 
called dragon's-blood Is yielded by 0 Draco 
4. In the U Cath. Ch. a tube of precious 
metal, anciently used by c<»mmunicants 
when partaking of the contents of the chal- 
ice In the eucharlst Tlie kings of Krama* 
used it at their coronation when they par- 
took of iMith kinds in the sacrament 
CaUmdO (ka-lan'dd) (It., ppr ntcatarc. to 
decrease ) In inunie, a direction to gradu- 
ally slacken the pace and decrease the volume 
of tom*. 

Oalandni (ka-lan'dru), u (It mlandrn, Ur 
kaUuuirii, a kind of lark ( 1 A species of 
lark (Ataudn calawira), with a thick bill, 
the upper part <if the bo<iy of a reddisli 
brown, spotUfd witb bliu'.k, with a bo<iy 
thicker than the sky-lark It is a native of 
Houthern Kiiropc and Nortlieni Africa 
2 A genus of coleopterous iiuwcts, belong- 
ing to the section Kbytiehopliora. and family 
Curciilioiiida). Sonic of the minute species 
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I 'irn wrrvil {i'li/audfii natural Mxe 

•iini iii.ii'iiifK'U 

coininit great havo<' in granaries, both in 
their larva and perfect state 'fluty are very 
iiuineroiiM. and among them are the a ell- 
known corn-weevil (C amtuarm) and the 
rice wi'cvil (C oryza') The gni-gru worm, 
wliich destroys palm trees in South America, 
is the larva of C. palmarum, and is nearly 
2 Inches long Tills grub is eagerly sought 
for by the natives, who eat it when cooked 
This species, with C narchari, destroys also 
the sugar eiines of the West Indies 
Oalangay ( ku • lang ' gu ), n A siiedes of 
white parrot 

Calapltte (kal'ii-]iit). n. (Malayan cafapim, 
tin* cocoa-tive ( A stony concretion ticea- 
sionally lovseiit in the cocoa-nut, called also 
Vi’ifffiihh- HcziMir. much worn by the Malays 
as an amulet of great virtue 
Oalaill ( ka lash' ). n \ Fr. calt'che, from (• 
krtlmrlir. a won! of Slavonic origin. Jlohem 
kolrna, I’ol kolnitkn ( 1. A light chariol or 
carriage, with ver> low wheels It nia> be 
open, f»r covered with aftddmg top a hich can 
lie let down at pleasure ' When you and I 
take the air in the calmh together ' Locke 
2 The hdding IukmI or top sometimes fitted 
to such n cjirriage a. A cover for the head 
smiictimes utual by ladies It is generally 
made of silk supisirted on a frame of cane j 
or whalebone, and worn projecting well ' 
over the face 1 

Mrs lliilr s rv**^ SuOird oiil nl her fmni tiiuler lu r | 

OalaUUdlum. Calathlum (kal a thid'i nm, 
kn la'ilii um), ti. (tir. ktilathoti, a tlower- 
basket I Names sometimes gi\en tit the 
flower-head of the plants culled rompositie 
Oal&tilifonil ( kal'a till form ). a ( b, eala 
thiiit. 11 hiisket, a 1m>wI, und/nriao. form | In 
hot lieiiilspherieal or concave, like a bowl 
or cup 

OalAtnlum. see t’AbATiiinirM 

OalathllB(karn-thus). II (fir ka fa f/nut, u 
luiHket 1 An ancient sort of basket in which 
tireek and Koninn women kept their work 
It Is often reproseiikHl on nioniinieiits, and 
frei|uently as a symbol of niaiilenhmid 
Oal(»ir«-crOBfler(kal-kar-gro tu' akn (Fr , 
lit. coarse llinestmie 1 In <ieof. the coarse 
calcareous buildliig-sti^ne of I'aris, formed 
of furaniiniferous shells. It forms an exten- 
sive stratum, or rather stwies of strata, in 
the Faris Imsin. and iMdongs to the oiu'ene 
tertiary |H«riiHl. 

Oaloaneal (kal kA'iu'«-al>, a In awat relat- 
ing to the calcaiietim, or great luuie of the 
heel. as. ra/caneai arteries 


Oaloaaeum (kal-ka'n£-um), n. IL. , the heel. 1 
In anat. the largest bone of the tarsus; the 
lione that forms the heel 
Oaloar (kal'kAr), n [L. calcar, a spur, from 
calx, eeUcift, the heel.) In hot a spur; a hol- 
low pnijectlon from the bast? of a petal. It 
Is the nectary at Linnseiis. 

Calcar (kaFkAr). n. [J. mlearia, a lime- 
kiln, from calx, lime. ( In glaHM-wnrkH, a 
kind of oven or reverberating furnace, used 
for the calcination of sand and salt of pot- 
ash, and coiivt'rting them Into frit. 
Calcarate ( karka-rat). a [L. calcMr, a spur. ] 
In hot furnished with a spur; as, a caiear- 
ate corolla, such as that of larkspur. 
Calcarao-argillaooottS (kal-ka're-6-iir-jil- 
ia^shuH), a l^artly calcareous partly argil- 
laceous. 

Calcareo-llltiUlllnOM (knl-ka're-d-bi-tQ'- 
niin-us), a (Consisting tif or containing 
lime and bitumen 

Calearao-SiliceoUB (ka1-ka're-d-si-li''Hlius), 
a ('onslstingof orcontaliilng lime and silica. 
Cal(Mireo * SUlplluroUB (kal-ka're-6-surf(^r- 
II.S). a Having lime and sulphur in com- 
bination. or partaking of both. 

Calcareoufl ^nl-ka're-us), a. [L. ctUeariuM, 
calcareous, from calx, lime (whence K. 
chalk) 1 Partaking of the nature of lime; 
having theuualitiesof lime: containing lime; 
as. calcarctrtiH earth or stone - Calcareous 
Hffar, crystallized (uirlMinate of lime. It is 
hiuiid crystallized In more than 7(X) different 
forms, all having for their primitive form 
an obtuse rliomlxdd. The rarest and most 
beautiful ci^stals are found in Derbyshire 
— Calearetms hi/a, an alluvial detmsit of 
carbonate of lime, fonned generally by 
springs, which, issuing through limestone 
strata, hold in solution a portion of calca- 
reous earth, this they dcfmsit on coming in 
contact with air and light 
CaloaxeouaneBS (kal-ka'nVuM-nes). n Dua- 
lity of being cttlciiUMitiH 
Cal(»Lrlferoui (kal-ka-rirfir-us). n. (L. cal- 
carms, from mix, raids, lime, and ,fero, to 
bear] lu jreol and mineral lime-yielding; 
ns. raleari/ermts strata Applied also to 
IH'trifyiiig springs charged with carbonate 
of lime, which, on the spring issuing into 
the ttir, is deposited as crusts of cnicaitfous 
tufa [liare ] 

Calcavella, 0al<»vellO8 (kal-ka-vena, kal 
ka vcFlos), «. A kind of sweet wine from 
Portugal See ('AUrAVKi.llo!i. 

Caloeatedt (kaPse at-ed), a (b ealceatus, 
from ealceus, a shoe 1 Hlitul; fitted with or 
wearing shoes Johnson 
Caloedon (kaPsi-donXn fSeef'HAix'RiMiNY ] 
In jewelry, a foul vein, like chalcedony, in 
winic precious stones 

Caloedonic, Cal(}odoiiUui (kal-si-iion ik. 
kal si do'iii-aiO.a (’halcedonic (which sec) 
CSalcedony (kal-sedVni), n (’halccdon.i 
(w hi<di see). 

Calcelform (kal-se'l-form), a. (b calcrus, 
a slipper, and forma, form.) llaving the 
form of II slipiier, us the corolla of I'alceo- 
laila; calceolate 

CaliMOlaxla (ka)-Mi' d-In'ri-a). n (b calceo- 
lus. H slippei, from the shn|>eof the inflated 
corolla resembling ii shoe or slipjicr | Slip- 
pi'i’wort, II genus of 
ornamental herba- 
I’eoiis or shrubby 
plants, nut order 
ScniphiilariaceR* 

All tile Kjiecies are 
South Amerleaii . 
several have been 
long known in Krit 
isli gardens Most 
of tlieiii have yel- 
low flowers, some 
have puce coloured 
ones, and some <h-- 
i'lir with the two 
colours liiti^riiiix- 
ed, while some are 
white TheiHMitsof 
C antehnendea, the 
pan'll t of many of 
our hybrids, are 
used for dyeing woidlen eloth crimson, un- 
der the name of relbiiu The greater num- 
ber of tile calceolarias in cultivation are 
hybrids and not true s(»eeies. 

CaloMlatB (kal'se-iVlat). a Same as Cal- 
ceform 

Caloei, Calzea SeeOAi.x 
CflldC ( kal'slk ). a (1. calx, caleut, lime] 
Of or pertaining hi lime, containing cal- 
cium. as. ealete chloride, or chloride of cal- 
cium 



OalfSHhroui (kal-slf Ar-us). a. [L. eaix, lime, 
and fero, to produce ] Producing or con- 
taining lime, especially when in consider- 
able quantity ; as, oale^erous strata ; ealet- 
fermu sandstone. 

Caldflcatton (kal'8i-fl-ka"shoii). n. [L. caix, 
eateis, lime, and Jado, to make.] In ehem. 
a changing into lime; the process of chang- 
ing into a stony substance by the depon- 
tioii of salts of lime, as in the formation of 
teeth. 

Calcdform (kaPsi-form). a. [L. oate. lime, 
and forma, form J In the form of chalk or 
lime. 

Cal(diy (knPsi-fi), c.t pret tV pp. caXdAcd; 
ppr ealcifying. [L. calx, lime, and /oeio, 
to make.] 'To become gradually changed 
into a stony condition by the deposition or 
secretion of lime, as in the formation of 
teeth 

Calcify (kaPsi-fi), v.t I'o make stony by 
depositing lime. -- Calcifying segment, a 
thick glandular sac or dilatation In the 
lower part of the oviduct of birds, often, 
but erroneously, called the uterus, which 
secretes the shell of the egg. 

Oaic^enoiui (kal-sij'en-us), a. [L. calx, 
ealcis, lime, and gigno, genui, to produce.] 
In chein a term applied to the common 
metuis, wliieli witli oxygen form a calx or 
earth-like substance 

Caldgerous (kul-sij'Or-us), a. oalx, 
lime, anil gero, to liear ] Producing or con- 
taining lime 

Caldmine (knPsi-nnn), n. (L calx, calcis, 
lime ] A superior kind of white or coloured 
wash for the walls of rooms, ceilings, Ac. 
Caldmine ( kaPsi-mfn ). v t. To wash or 
cover with culciiiiiiic ; us, to midmine 

Caldmurlte (kal-si-mO'rit). n. (L calx, 
lime, and iiivria, salt water ] A species of 
earth of a iiliie or olive-green colour. i>f the 
consistence of clay It i-oiisistsof ealcare- 
oiiH earth and magnesia tinged with iron 
Caldnable (kal-sPna-bl), a Capable of be- 
ing calcined or reduced to u fiiiilile state by 
tile action of Are 

Cal(dnate (kaPsi-uat), r t pret A pp. rafrt- 
nateti ; ppr calcinating To calcine liactm 
(Rare 1 

Caldnatlon (kal-Hi-na'shon), n 1 ITie act 
or o]»enitioii of calcining or expelling from 
a HiibHtiince by bt'iit some volatile matter 
with wbicli it is citiiibined, or which is the 
reineiiting priiici)»l(‘. and thus reducing it 
to a friable state 'Thus chalk and carbonate 
of lime are reduced to lime by calcination 
or the expulsion of carbonic acid - 2. t The 
ojieration of reducing a metal to an oxide 
or metallic calx : now culled Oxidation, 
f’te 

Caldnatory (kal-Hiii'u-to-ri), n a vessel 
lim'd in calcination 

Caldne (kal-sin'), r t. I>ret A pp caldned; 
ppr calcining |Fr calctnrr, from L calx. 
See Pa LX J 1 To reduce to n powder or to 
a frialde state by the aetion of heat; to free 
from some volatile mutter combined or 
forming u cementiiig principle by the action 
of heat, as Iimestoiio from carbonic neid, 
iron ore from sulphur, salts from the water 
of crystal I i/,atioii — 2 t 'To oxidize, as a 
metal; in reduce to a metallic calx 
Calcine (kal-snP), iM To In* converted into 
a powder or friable sulistaiice, or into a 
calx, by the action of heat. 


This I ryst.il is a pellucid one 
he.it f r.', intn^ withiiui fusion 


in a very strong 
SeiutoH 


Cak'eoiaria 


Calclner (kal-siii'(‘r), n l One who eal- 
eiiies 2 A ealciniiig or roasting furnace 
Caldspongla (kal-sl-spoipji-e). n. pi. (L. 
calx, coins, lime, and spmiffia, Gr ^wnggia, 
a sponge | A mui me order or division of the 
BiKMiges. tliesan'odeof which is supported by 
graiiiibir horny matter, mixt'd with three- 
rayed needles or spicules of eariHUiatoof lime. 
These sponges ai'e mostly extinct, liut some 
s|tecies are found nnind the coast of Britain, 
hanging from tlie under side of rocka be- 
tw cell title marks. 

Caldte (kal'sitx n [L calx, lime ] A term 
applied to various minerals, all of which 
art' motliflcaiions of the rhombohedral form 
of calcium carbonate It includes lime- 
stone. all the white and most of the coloured 
marbles, chalk. Iceland-spar, Ac. 
Caldtrata 1 (kal'si-trat). v t. (L. ealeitro, to 
kick, from calx, the heel. ] To kick. 
Caldtratlon t (kal-ai-tri'shon). n. The act 
of kicking 

Thr birth of the rhild i« caused partly by Its eai- 
nertaie*! hreaking the Bienibranes in which it lieth 
Km 


Fate. far. fat. fall. mf. met. hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not. mhve; tulie. tub, bull: oil, pound; u. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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Caldnin (kal'tl-um), n. [From L. calx, limo. ] 
Sym. Ca. At wt. 44) The luetullic basis of 
lime, and the most widely diffused of the 
all^De metala. It was first obtained by 
Davy in 1806 by tlie action of voltaic elec- 
tricity. CaUciutu is a li}?ht yellow metal, 
about as hard as pold, very ductile and 
malleable, and burns in chlorine with a 
most brilliant flame. It is very oxidizable, 
rapidly changing into the oxide or quick- 
lime in the air. It unites with all the non- 
metallic elements, and hence its compounds 
are numerous, long known, and extensively 
used. The combination of calcium and oxy- 
gen forms the well known and highly useful 
substance lime 

C^dum Light (kal'si-um lit), n. Sec Drum- 
MoNp Light. 

d-kog'ra-fdr), n. One who 


S-grarik-a1), a. [See 

CALCOGRAPHY.] Pertaining to calrography. 

Caloography (kal-kog'ra-ft). n [L calx, 
chalk, and Or. grapho, to engrave 1 The 
art of drawing with black or coloured 
chalks. 

CalC'Binter (kalk'sin-ter), n. [L calx, lime, 
and O. ainter, a stulactite.] A stalactitic 
carbonate of lime, a variety of cnleite, con- 
sisting of dc]iosits from springs ludding car- 
bonate of lime in solution. Calc-sintor forms 
the stalactites and stalagmites whicti beau- 
tify many caves, as that of Castleton, Derby- 
shire, the Orunc Ilohle, Westphalia, &c. 
Unguent boxes were made of it by the 
ancients. 

CalC-ipar (kalk'spar). n Calcareous spar, 
or crystallized carbonate of lime 

Calc-tuff (kalk'tuf), n An alluvial forma- 
tion of carlkHiato of lime. See ('Alir.AR- 
Kons 

Calculable (karku-ln-b1), a (Capable of 
being calculated or ascertained by (‘ah'ula- 
tion. * The operation of forces visible and 
calculable ' AnHted. 

Calculary (karku-la-ri). n [L ealculuM, a 
pebble 1 A congeries of little stony knots 


often found in the pulp of the pear and 
I by concretions of the 


other fruits, formed 
sap. 

Calculary (karku-la-H), a. In med relat- 
ing to calculi; relating to the disease of 
stone in the bladder 

Calculate (karku lat), r t pret & pp cal- 
cidated; ppr. calculating [L calcvlo, cal- 
culatum,1rotn calculm,& counter or pebble 
used in calculations, a dim from calx, a 
Hinall stone, a counter ] 1 To ascertain by 
eompiitation. to compute; to reckon up; to 
estimate, as. to calculate the cost of a house 
*2. To make the necessary or usual cMimputa- 
tions regarding ; us, to calctilate eclipses or 
nativities. 

A cunninfir ni.in cJiii calculate iiiy Inrth. 

And (old me that by water 1 should die 

:i 'I'o tit or prepare by the adafitation of 
means to an end ; to make suitable : gener- 
ally in pp ill this sen.se * Religion is calcu- 
lated for our beiieflt.' Tillottutn. 

This letter w.is .idmirably cahutated tu work on 
tho^e ID wlioin It w.is nddressed Alatauiay 

Calculate (kal'kii lat), V i 1. To make a 
coniimtatioii; to arrive at a conclusion rfter 
weighing all the eirriimstaiiees; to estimate 
by raleulation ; to deliberate, as, we calcu- 
late better for ourselves than for others. 

The strouK pasbiuiis, whether ^ood or li.td. never 
(ah u late / //'. Kohertsan 

2.t To Speculate about future events; to 
predict. Obi men. fooN, and children eal- 
enlatc.’ ,>hak H 'I'o '>nppose or believe; 
to think: as. you .ire wrong there I eulriilate 
(comp, the similar uses of guefut and reckon), 
also to think of doing stmiethiiig; to intend, 
as, a mail cadculaten to go a journey [ I'liitcd 
States J 

Calculating (karku-lat-ing>. p. and a 
1 Having the i>owcrorhaiiit<»f rnakingarith- 
nietical calculations; quick at arithmetical 
calculations 

I'hr- Amcrir.tn calaUatiug boy. 7rr.th rnlbiini. 
l>ciii|; .iskrd iiow many tdack bc.tns it would t.ikc 
t<' iiiaki ttr'i white utics, aiiswerc<l. 1 cn if you skin 
them ’ H, Motgan 

% Diven to forethought and calculation ; 
estiecially given to liNik aheatl with thought- 
ful regard t(» self-interest , delilierate and 
selfish; scheming 

H’lth his cool calculaUng dis|Misition he e.isily got 
the better of his ardent rival i.otiwm 

Calculating machine, a machine by which 
we results of arithmetical operations may 
be obtained by inspection, such as the 


machine invented by Mr. Babliage. The 
objects aimed at in the last-named machine ; 
are. first, the performance of arithmetical i 
calculations with absolute accuracy, and, I 
second, the iin mediate transference of the j 
results to copper plates, from which any 
number of copies may be printed without 
the possibility of error. In 1804 an iiistru- 
ineiit, constructed on the type of Rahhage’s 
by Messrs. 8oheutz. Swedish engineers, was 
employed in calculating a large volume of 
life-tables for the Rrltish government, who 
declared they would never have lieen under- 
taken had nut this machine been in exist- 
ence. A machine invented in 1810 by M. 
Tliomus of Colmar, and called an arith- 
mometer. is now pretty extensively used 
for addition and subtraction and all opera- 
tions that can be resolved into these two. 
Calculation (kal-ku-la^shon), n. 1 The act 
of calculating ; the art, practice, or manner 
of computing by numliers; reckoning : com- 
putation; as. to perform a ealcuiatum ; to 
find a result hy calculation. 

Whenever we siteak of arithmetic as the srienre of 
calculation we in lart allude to th.it rudiniental period 
of the MTience uf luiinlters when fwbtilcs Uah uli) were 
used, as now atiiung savages they often are. to fariii- 
t.ite the practice of counting. Tituch. 

2 A series of arithmetical processes set 
down in figures and hringitiK eut a certain I 
re.siilt : as, he sliowed me his raleulation - 

3 Estimate formed in the mind by comparing 

the variinis circumstances ami fai'ts which 
bear on the matter in hand | 

The- I.try goHstfis of the port. I 

Abhorrent of a <ttliulittit>u « rost, 
lleg.in to chafe .is at a persoii.il wnmg I enuysou ! 

Calculatlve (karku-la-tiv). a ]*ertainitig ^ 
to calculation ; ictifliiig to calculate 'hong | 
habits of cdfeuffif/ii#' dealings.' liurke \ 
Calculator (kaUkii-la-tt^r). n One who ! 
cahrulates, computes, or reckons, one ulio 
estiinates or ('tuisiders ihtt fort'c and elftri 
of (manses with a view to form a correct 
estimate uf the effects ‘Amliition is no 
exact calculator ’ Uurke 
Calculatoxy (kal'kii-la-to-ri), a iteloiiging 
to calculation. Shenciuid 
CalCUlet (kaVkiil), n. | Fr ealcul ) Kcckon- 
ing; eompiitation ‘ The general ealeule ex- 
eceded eight mill ions ’ flotecU 
Calcnilc, t e f. [ Fr ealeuler, L ralculare 
See (-A l.cirbATK I Tt» ealculate Chaucer. 
CalCUllfiragOUB (kal-ku-lifra-gus), a IL 
calciUue, a ehiilky pebble, and fra ago, 
J'regi, to break ] In mi/v/ having power 
to dissolve or break ealciiliis or stone in 
the hlatlder, litliitfritie. 

Calculous, CalculOBC (kul'kii ins. kul'kii- 
Ids). tt jSee 4’Al.ciJMJs ) I. Stony . gritty ; 
hard like stone; as. a calruloun concretimi 
2 Arising from eaknli, or stones in the 
bladder; caused hy calculi , ns. neuleulous 
ilisorder • 3. Affected with the gravel or 
stone ; as, a ealrulouM person. 

Calculus ( kill ' kii - Ins ), n pi. Calculi 
(karku-li). ih, a jiebble used for calcu- 
lating or voting, from calx, a small stone, 
a counter ] 1. In jmthol a general term 
for iiiorgaiiic concretions of various kinds I 
formed in various parts of the tiody Tliosc I 
concretions foniieil in the gall-bladder are , 
culled biliarg calculi or gull-stmies ; those 
formed by a morbid deposition from tlie 
urine in the kidney or bladder are. culled 
ariuary calculi: those found in the siib- 
staiice uf the lungs or in the ramificatioiiH j 
of the liroiiclu are caWed pulmonar)! culeult: 
and those fontied in the salivary ghiiids 
or their duets are called mlivurg calculi 
There are also gouty coiicirtions, called 
arthritic calculi, and others culled pan- 
creatic calculi, lachrymal calculi. Mju>r- 
niatie calculi, Ac. 2 in math a method 
of computation -- Differential caleulax, tlic ! 
arithmetic of the infinitely small differences j 
of variable quantities, the method of differ , 
eiiciiig quantities or of finding an infinitely ' 
small quantity, which, being taken inflnitt: ' 
tiiiie'v.shalllieequal to a given quantity This , 
coincides with the doctrine of fluxions — ; 
Integral calrulun, a metluHl of integrating or i 
stifiimiiig lip itioiiients or differential quanti- ! 
ties : the inverse of the differential calculus ' 

Literal ealeuluM, a name sometimes given i 
to algebra Caleulun of /unetiorui, that j 
branch of mathematical analysis which in- | 
vestigates the form of a function and not j 
its value in any particular case, nor the I 
conditions under which it may have a pur- I 
ticiilar value Thus, the calculus of func- 
tions ina> lie considered as similarly related 
to algebra as algebra is to aritlmietic. See 


Function. - Calciiluit iff mriatimm see 
under Variation. 

Oalderari (kal-da-rti'r6). n. pi. |lt., copper- 
smiths.] A politico-religious sect in Italy 
set on foot during the reign of Murat in 
opposition to tin* i'lirhonari. 

CaldeBB t (kal-dez'), v t [In allusion to tlie 
Chaldixaiui, who were famed for iiecromiiiic) , 
«fce. 1 To eheat, ashy neeromaiicy or sleight of 
hand. ‘ ('housed and calden'd ye like a block- 
head. ’ liudihran 

Caldron (kRl'drun), a [FrornO. Fr caldron 
(hypothetical) -Kr. chaudron, 4) Fr. rhaiil- 
dron, Sp. calderon. It calderune, from L eal- 
dariuM, pertaining to heating, from caldua. 
caliduo, hot. from caleo, to grow hot | A 
large kettle or boiler of copper or other 
metal. Also written Cauldron, 

In thr luidst of .-ill 

Tht-rc placed was .i ealdron wl»li- and tall. 

llpun u niifjlity furiiaio, bnrnini; hot Sfemei 

Caleoannon (kal-kan'nun). n [Tlie first 
part of the word seeiiis to he cale or cole. 
eahhage.j A well-kiutwn Irish dish, made 
hy boiling and iiiiishiiig gi'eetis. young cab- 
bage. nr spinaeh, and mixing them with 
maslied potatoes, butter, pepper, and salt 
A plainer kind is made among the poorer 
classes hy lioillng the vegetables till nearly 
done, then adding the raw iMitatoes to tliem, 
and draining them wlien boiled. Written 
also Colcannoti, Colerannan. 
Caleche(kH-lusir) SiuneasCVifriKA. ‘IjUdies 
hurried in calechen ' Jludibran. 
Caledonian (kal-i-d«Viii-un). a. periainlng 
to (^aledimiA, an ancient name of .Scotland ; 
.Scottish : Kcotcli 

Caledonian (kal-i-dn'ni-An), n. A native of 
t'aledonia, now Scotland; ii .Scotchniaii 
Caledonite (knri-do-nlt), n a bine or 
greenish -1)1 lie mineral, a cupreous siilpbato- 
carboniite of lead, found in attuciied cr>s 
tals. witli oilier eoni)H>uiidH of sulphate 
ami carbonate of oxide of loud, at la'ad 
hills. 111 liHiiarkshirc, and at lloiigliteii (iill, 
in f'limberlaiid 

Calefiaclent (kal-i-fa'shi-ent), a. [See 
('Al.KFY 1 Warming; heating. 
Calefiacient(kal i fu'shi-ent), u That which 
warms or heuts; in med a siihstance which 
cveites a degree of warmth in the [lart to 
which it is applicil, us mustard, pe))i)cr, Ac 
Calefactlon (kal-i-fuk'shon). n [L. cale- 
Jaetio, from calejaeio, to make warm .See 
Cai.kky ] 1. The act or operation of warm 
mg or heating; the firoiliiciion of heat in a 
body by the action of tire, or by tlie eom- 
mnnieation of heat from other bodies. 

2 The state of being heati'd ' As if remem- 
brance of ealefaotion can warm a man in a 
cold frosty night.’ /i' Moore 
Calefactlve, Calefiictory (kal -l fak'tiv, 
kul-i-fuk'to-n), a [See Uai.kf action ] 
Adapted to make warm or hot; eoinmiini- 
ciiting heat 

Calefactor (kal i-fakTrir), n A sinall kind 
of stove 

Calefactory (kul- 1 -fak'to-ri). a. l A warni- 
mg-room III II monastery. 2 A chafing-dish 
of hilver or othi r metal placed upon the altar 
in cold wcathei, and filled wiili charcoal. 
Caleiy t(kal'i-fi), V / pret &pp calefied; \vpr 
calrjging. [L. calefio, to become warm orliot 
- cnleo, to lie warm, and fio, to become, pass 
of faeio, to make | To grow hot or wtirin; 
to be heatiid ‘ Uhryslal will calefy unto elec- 
tricity ’ Sir T Itrowne 
Cale^fkal'i-fl), V t pret iV pp. calefied ; ppr 
calefying. To make wartii or hot 
Caleidopbone (ka-li'do-fon). n See Ka 

J.KIINII'IION. 

Calemberre (kal-em-lifir'), n A siiei ies of 
Coromandel wood, of a lighter coloiji tliaii 
the ealaniander, and striped Jt is a scarce 
wood, and is found only in Ceylon. 
Calembour, Calembourg (ka'iem-bor), n 
I Fr , said to he from a count or ahlx'* of Kal- 
endierg, an amusing personage in (Jerinan 
aneedotes | A piin , a play r>ii words 
Calendar ( kal 'en - (Ujr ), n. [ L ealen- 
darium, an account hook See t;Al.KM»s j 

1 A register of the year, in which the 
moiiUiH, weeks, and ilays are aet down in 
order, with the feasts observed by the 
church, A'f . an almanac It was so named 
from the Roman Calenda, the name given 
to the first day of the month, and written 
in large letters at tiie bead of each month 

I.et this nernlLiouk hniir 

Sunri aye iifMii (n the caUndar, Shak 

2 All orderly table or enumeration of ftenoim 
or things, as a list of erinnnal eauses whieli 
stand for trial; alist; aeatalogue; asehedule, 
a register ‘ Khadarnaiithus. who tries the 


ch, eAain; eh, 8c. liieA; g, yo; J.^ob; ft, Fr to?i; iig, siny: TH. <Aen; th, tftin, w, wig; wh, toftig; rh, azure.- 8ee KBT. 
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lighter CBUNeu below, leaving to his two | 
bret)m:ti tlie heavy ralewiarM. La^nb | 

Thr I >«r'- I ii.ivr h<vl to even your content. I wUh 
miKlit be f< utiitl in tlic taUndarnf niy p;iM eiirleuvourh. 

^ Cab’mhir month, a Holar month uk it 
stariilM in altiianncK -Greffonan calendar. 
See (iKKMojiiAN. - Julian calendar. Hee 
Julian. 

Calendar ^karen-d^r), r t To enter or 
write; in a caleiidtir, U> register. 

'1 wrivf been iiiartyrh for relieioii, of wlmtii 

l« II .ir»* (tilfudtn tti lor bahit». Iraftrhousr 

Calendars, Oalendarlal (kal'en-fla-ri, kai- 
eii'dfi'ri-iiT), a. lielonging to the ealeiidar 
Loudon • 'I'he UKual or calendarif inoiitii ’ 
Sir T Browne 

Calender (kal'en-dfr). n. fKr calandre, 
h L a calender, from (ir Icitlnnhoh, 

a cylinder | 1. A machine coiiHiRtiiiK of two 
or more cyllnderM revolving ho nearly in 
contact with each other, that clotii fmaHing 
through iMitween tliein in Miiiootiicd and 
even ghixed by their pivKHiin* “J An cnlab- 
liMhmcnt in which, liya wricHof operatioiiN, 
differing according to the goodH, woven 
faliricH are Htraightcned, dHinped, iireHHcd, 
Rtretched, Htiirclied. Ac , inclinling the vari- 
ous nroceHHCH intervening between the 
bleaciiing or dyeing and the printing fir ! 
packing for market a Tlie jierHon who ; 
iininagcH Hindi a biiMiticHH, u calendercr | 
My jfiiod frifiiil tin m/einifr i 

Will ll■ll•l Ills luirs(‘ In go. C \ 

Calender (karciMl/‘r), v.t 'IVi pregn in a 
cahoider for the ]iiir)ioHe of making gmooth, 
gloHHy, and wavy, uh woidleii and Milk Htutfh, 
linen, «V.e 

Calender (karefi-dr>r). n. One of an order 
of derviMCH in Turkey and Tei'Mia, of not very 
Htrict iiioralH, nor held in very high cKteeni 
by the MohammedaiiK 'I'liey preach in the 
market placcH. and live upon aiiiiH The 
name 1 m derived from the founder of tlie 
Meet AIho writti'ii Kalender. 
Calendographer (kui-en iiog'ra-ffT). n | b 
calendarium. an account -liook, and Or 
ifrapho, to write | One wlio niakcM caleii- 
ilum Ihnile. (Hare J 

Calendrer, Calenderer (karendrf'r, kai'en- 
d^i -fyi'). a A iiei'Hoii wlio eulenderH cloth. 
Calendrical (ka-len'drik-al), a I’ertaiuitig 
to a ('uleiidar | Itare | 

Calends (kal'end/), n jd. 1 1 . 1 . enleiulfr, from 
L. cfihi, Or knlfin, to call.) Among the 
lliiiiiaiiH, tile tlrat day of eacii innnth The 
Greek caieudH, a time tliat never fiecunvd; 
an ancient Kfimaii jihraHe whicli originated 
in (lie fiu't tiiat tim OieekH iiad nothing 
eonvMponding to tlie UoniancaleiidH, luoicc, 
to Hiiy that a deiit would be paifl at the 
Greek ealendis meant tliat tlie lieiit would 
never lie paiil at all 

Calendula (ka len'dfi da), n (L. ealendiv, 
the iIrHt day of tlie niontli, from itH tloweiiji 
lieiiig proiiiieed almoHt all tlie year round J 
A geiiiiH of plaiith, nat. order ('oiupoHitie, 
witli yellow or orange (lowers, with a powei- 
fiil tint not pieiwant odour, iiutiveit of tlie 
Mediterranean rt'gion ; the niiirigohlM. C 
iMetiutii-K Ik the common or pot marigold 
lU tiowiMV are URed to give a yellow colour 
to cheeiu*. and (4i adnlterate Maffron, and 
wore once UHed in HoiipH and brotliH 

Calendullne (ka len'du Im). a A niucila 
ginoUM MiiliKtance oi gum fibtained from the 
marigold, the ('alendulu of botuniBtM 

Calenture ( karen-tur ). a [Kr calenture, 
8p caleatura. lu*at, a calentun', from ealen- 
tar, to heat, from b ealeo, to lie hot 1 A 
kind of delirium HunietimeH caiiHed witliin 
the tnipicH, eMpecially on board Mhiii, by cx- 
posuro to ('xceiwive heat It is said to la; 
accompanied with hucIi fancieii oh tliose 
mentioned in the extract 

Sii b\ ,« ttiJentuff misled, 

I he iiiiiriiirr nvitli rApturv srps 
fill thr situHitli III can’s anirr bcil. 

I iiaiiicUril hclds ami vcntuit trees 
With «*a>;rr liasfr lie hmgs M rme 
In that taiiliistu ssenr, ,11111 tliinks 
It must be Slime eni'hanteil grove, 

.\ntl 111 he Iraps Hitil down he Milks 

Calesoenoetka leii'enii), n (Krum L ealeeeo, 
to grow warm, incept of caleo, to be hot ] 
Crowing warmtli. growing heat 
Cbtlf (kiff). n pi Oaltrei (kav/). fA. sax. 
ceatf, 1) katf. Icel kd{fr, 8w Han kulv, 
(1 kedh, a calf | I. l*roporly the young of tiie 
cow or <if the liovine genus of quadrupeds, 
hut applied also to tin* young of the marine 
nuunmalia, as the whale 2 An ignorant, 
stupid person ; a dolt : a weak or cowartlly 
man. 'Some silly, doting, brainless ea{f' 
Drapton |rolliN| ] -3 Xaut a mass of (toe- 


I ice, breaking frimi under the floe, as a calf 
i from under its mother, and rising to the 
' Htiii'ace of the water, often with violence 
The calveH qf the lijnt, in llosea, signifies the 
I sacrifices of pniyer, praise, and thanksgiving 
which the captives of Hatiylon addressetl to 
God. being no longer in a condition to offer 
sacrifices In the temple 
Calf (kaf). n. fleel ktUfi, the calf of the 
leg.] The thick pai-t of the leg lichind. 
iiekiw the knee, chiefly formed by the gastru* 
cncniius muscle. 

Hk leg IS too big for Hector's 
More ca/y, certain. Shat 

Calf-lick (kiiflik) Same as Cbut-KcA: (which 
see) 

Cali-llke (kfiriik). a or adv. Resembling a 
ealf 

So I tlwriued their r.trs 

■| h.tt tal/-ltkt tlity niy lowing foHuw'il, Shak 

Calf-skin, CalfB-skln (kaf skin, kafs'skin), ! 
/) Tlie hide or skin of a f!ulf ; or leather 
made of tlie skin *And hang a cal/ ekin on 
tlioHe recreant limVis ' Shak 
Calf- ward (kaf'wgril), n A place where 
eiilves are kept in the field [Se.otcli ] 
CaliatOUr-WOOd (kari-a-tt>r-wud). 91. A 
kind of dye-wood which grows in India on 
ilie ( 'oroinaiidel coast It is sometimes j 
etiiifoutided with reti sandHl-wood. 

Caliber (kari-1»6r), n. See (UI.IBKK. 

Caliber (kafi-b(T), v.t in yvn to measure j 
witii calilier-eompasses; to ealilirute. j 

Calibrate (kul'i-brat). v.t. To ascertain the 
t;a]i)>re tif, as a themiometc‘i‘-tiil)e. 
Calibration (kat-i-hra'shon). n Tlie act or 
process of eaiilirating. especially of aseer- 
taiiiing the calihre of a thermonieter-tuhe, 
with the view of graduating it to a scale of 
<legi*ees. 

Calibre, Caliber (kari-h&r). 91 [Fr calibre, 
posKihly from Ar. kdlih, J*cr8 kidab, a 
mould I 1 t 111 mui. the weight of any pro- 
jectile 2. The diameter ttf a liody; as, tlie 
calibre of n eoluniti or of a bullet ; iisuiilly 
and specifically, the diniiicier of tlie bore of 
a tl rearm - 3. b'itj eompass or capntdty of 
niiiid , tile extent of one's intellectual endow- 
ments: in tliis sense always written eahbre, 
and fre(]fieiitly pronounced as a Freiicli 
word -ka-le-br. 

< oimng from men of their talihre they were highly 
niisi hicvous Jiurlr. 

- Caliber ’ComfMfteeH, ealiltere, or eallipere, 
<‘ompaHMt!s made either witli ni’clied legs t4) 
measure the diameters of eyiinders or globu- 
lar bodies.or w ith straight legs and retriieted 
points, to measure tlie interior, diaiiictcr, 
or liorc of anything Tlie legs move on 
an are of iiriiss, on whieli are iiiiirked tlie 
indies mid half indies, to diow how far tlie 
]MiiiitHof the cuiiipaHses are ojiened nsiiiider. 
— Caliber -rxde, gniiiier’s calliiR'rs. an iiistni- 
nieiit in wliicli a riglit line is so divided as 
tliat tlie first part Iwiiig e<|uii1 to the ilia- 
nieterof an iron or leaden ball of 1 1b weight, 
the other jiarts are to the first as tlie dia- 
meters of lialls of 2. 3. 4, Ac . lbs an* to 
tile diameter of a liall of 1 lli. It is used l>y 
engineers to detenniiie, fmin a liairs weight, 
its diameter or calilier, and vice verm.- 
CalUter-m/wire, cnlliper-tuivare, a rule eiirry- 
ing two croHH-iieiids, one of whidi is adjusted 
sliglitly liy 11 nut, the other being moviihle 
along the rule 'Hie eross-heads oii out; side 
are adapted to the nieasumment of interior 
diameters or sixes, and on the other side to 
the ineasureineiit of external sixes. 
Callburn (kal'I-hCni), n Another name for 
Kxeahbur, the sword of King Arthur * CaU- 
hurn’e resistless brand ' Sir W Scott 
Calioate (ka'li-kat), a. IL. calix, ealiciM, a 
j Clip I ill hot having a calyx, or a large or 
n'lnarkable one 

Callce (kal'is), M [Fr ealiee, L ealix ] 1 f A 
Clip, U8uall> a eominuiiioii cup , a chalice 
' * Fating the holy bread and drinking the 
sacred caluse.’ Jer. Taylor 2. In zoid the 
I little eup ill which the polype of a cural- 
produdiig xoophyte is eoiitaiiied. 

' Callobe (ka-le'dia), n The name by which 
tile inipiire native nitniteof soda of Peru is 
kiioa II tiiroiighout South America. 

CallOO (kal'i-kd). n [Froiu Calicut in India ] 

1 A term for any white cotton cloth. In 
this country we have unbleached calicoes, 
siiirting calicoes, and the like. Calico was 
first manufactured in. and introduced from 
India - 2. Printed cotton cloth coarser tlian 
muslin. (Ihiited States.) 

Calico-printer (kal'i-kd-print-^r). n. One 
wliose oceiipation is to print calicoes 
Oalloo-printinff (kal^i-kd-prlnt-ing). n. Tlie 
art of printing or imprcsanig calicoes w ith 


I variegated figures and colours, more or less 
' permanent. 

0all0ll]ar(ka‘Iik'Q-16r), a. [L. calix, a cup.1 
Formed like a cup. 'Calicular leaves.* 
Sir T. Browne. 

Calidt (kaPid), a. [L. ealidve, from caleo, to 
lie hot. ] Hot; burning; ardent. Bailey. 
Calldge (kaPij), n. A kind of Indian phea- 
sant. W //. RuiweU. 

Calldityt (ka-lid'i-ti), n. [See Calip.] Heat. 

, Ice ilotli not endure the potential caltdtty of ni.iny 
w.itcrs Sir T. Broume. 

' Caliduct (kaPi-dukt), n. [From L caleo, to 
, be warm, and duea, duetum, to lead.] A 
jiipe or canal used to convey hot air or steam 
from a furnace to the aiiartments of a house. 
Calif. Callpb (ka'lif), n. [Fr. calife, from 
Ar. khalifa, a successor, from khaiafa, to 
Bucccod.] A title given to the acknowledged 
, successors of Alohammed, regarded among 
! Moliammcdans as being vested with sii- 
: preine dignity and power in all matters 
relating to religion and civil policy. The 
sultans of Turkey assume this as one of 
their titles. Written also Califf, Kalif, 
Khalif, Ac. 

Callfate (kali-fat), n. The office or dignity 
of a calif; or the govemiiient of a calif. 
Written also Kalifate, Caliphate. 
Californian ( kal-l-for'ni-an ), a. Of or be- 
longing to Galiforiiia; as, Californian gold. 
Californian (kal-i-for'nl-an), n. A native 
or inhabitant of ('alifoniia 
Caligation(kal-i-gu'shon). n [L ealigatio, 
dimtiesM, from caligo, to iie dark, darkness.) 
Hai'kness; dimness; cloudiness; specifically, 
dimness of sight. *A caligation or dimnem.* 
Sir T. Brmene. 

CaligidSB (ku-lij'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
crustaceans parasitic on marine fishes, of 
whicli the genus Caligus may he regai'ded 
as the type. See Fish -louse 
CallginoUB (ko-lij'i-niiH), a Dim; obscure, 
(lane Hallgwell [Rare.] 

Caliglnously (ka-lijM-nus-lf), adv. Oh. 
sciirely. [Hare ] 

CaliginouBnOBB ( ka-li j'i-nus-nes ), n. Dim- 
iiess; obscurity. [Rare.] 

Callao (ka-lPg6). 9i [L , darkness ] A disease 
of Uie t*yc, imparting dimness, cloudiness, 
oliscurity; caligatioii (which sec), 
i Calicrapblc, Caligrapbical (kal-i-giafik, 
kul-T'grafik-ul), a. Same as Caltigraphie 
CaligraphlBt (ka-lig'ra-flst), n Sutnc as 
Caliigraphiitt 

Caligmpby (ka-lig'ra-li), 9). .Same as Calli> 
gruphy 

CaUA (ka'liii), n A compound iiictul, of 
wliich the Cliiiicsc make tca-cuiiistcrs and 
the like. The iiigi’edients seem to he lead 
and till 

CallpaBb (kari-pash), 91 [A form of cala- 
buKh witli sense of caritjHice, tlie ujipcr shell 
of tlie tortoise.] In cookery, tliat part of a 
turtle w’hicli belongs to the ii]>per shielil, 
ei insisting of a fatty, gelatinous substance 
of a dull greenish colour. Spelled also 
CalUpanh 

I>i>)>liin liclpcil himself to tiirtlr simp; for tlir laily 
of tlir house, before whom the tureen was plated, 
WHS so mnoraiit of the toiileiils, Ih.tt slit was i:om|; 
to help Mr Sedley without bestowing; upon him either 
c ahfia th or cattpet J'hat keray. 

; Calipee (kal'l-pe). 91. That part of a turtle 
i wliicli belongs to the lower shield, and con- 
sists of a fatty, gelutiiious substance of a 
j light yellow colour. Spelled also Callipee. 

! Caliper (kaTi-p^r), 91 Same as Caliber. 
i Calipb,|9). Sec CALIF 
. Caliphate, Cal^bat (ka'li-fat). fi. see 
! ('ALIKATK Tennyson. 

I CaliplUd^ (kalif-ship), ii Callfate (which 

I Cadippic (ka-lip'ik), a Of or pertaining to 
j Caltjfpvji, a Greek astronomer of the fourth 
century before Christ — Calippie period, a 
collection of the metonic cycle of nineteen 
solar years, proposed by Calippus At the 
end of four of these cycles there is an excess 
of one day and six hours over the number 
of lunations ('alippus, therefore, proposed 
to quadruple the metonic cycle, and deduct 
a day from the end of it, by reducing the 
days of one of the months from thirty to 
twonty-nlnc 

Calisaya Bark (kal-i-sa'a hkrk). 9) A name 
fur tlie yellow, or orange yellow, febrifugal 
liarks of Cinehona tlava or aurantiaea, con- 
sisting of the liass or inner hark 
CallBaylna (kal-i-sa'in), n An alkaline sub- 
stance obtained from calisaya hark, now 
used in making a kind of hitters. 
Calistbenic (kal-is-then^k), o Same aa 
Cfi//i*(AeniV 


F&U*. Mr. fat. fgU; m€, met. h(^r; 


n0t4\ n<it. move; tdbc, tub. hull; oil, pound; u, Sc. ahicne; 
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CaUlthealOfl (kal-is-theu'iks). n. Same aa 
CdUtlitthtnics. 

CilliWt (kari-vftr), 7i. [Probably, hs Wedg- 
wood thinka, from O.D. koluvre, a caliver. 
from Fr. eouUuvre, L eoiuher, a Herpeut. ' 
an adder, wliciice coiUeur^mw , K cvh'orin. \ 
Comp etymol. of timgtyon.] A kind of 4iaiid- 
gun. musket, or uniuebuse. ‘Tlic report of j 

caliver.' Shak. j 

He is so hutig with pikes, luiiberts, petrniiels. ca/t^ j 
irrt, fiiKi mulcts, that he louks like .t jubtic.e of 
p^iif c's hall. B yoHson. 

CaliX (kaliks), n Same as Calyx (which 
see) 

fl y-HTtlnft . CaliXtin (ka-liks'tiu, ka-liks'- 
tin), n. 1. [From L ecuix, a cup.) One of a 
sect of Hussites in Bohemia, who published 
their confession in 1421. the loading article 
of which was a demand to partake of the 
cup (ealix) as well as of the bread in the 
Lord^s Supper, from which they received 
their name of UtraquintM fL. ut^rqv^, both). 
Their tenets were conceded by the articles of 
Basel in 1488. and they became the predomi- 
nant party in Bohemia. Gradually they 
lapsed from the severity of their principles, 
and, by the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. had ceased to be of any importance, 
serving only to prepare the way for Ih'otes- 
tantism.- -2. A follower of Geoi'gc Calixtm, 
u liiithernn, who died in 1U5(S. He wrote 
against the celibacy of the clergy, and pro- 
posed a reunion of ('atholicsand Protestants 
iipon the basis of the Apostles' ('reed 
Oflillr (kgk). vJ. Same us Caulk (which see). 
Calk (k»k), V t [Fr. ralfurr. It ealcarr, 
from L. calx. lime.1 To cover with chalk 
for the purpose of transfciTing the design 
•^ee ClAiiKlNO. 

Calk(kHk), n 1 A calker or calkin (which 
see). -2 A piece of iron with sharp points 
worn on the sole of the shiieor i»ool to [ire- 
^ent slipping on the ice [I'liited States.] 
Calk (kak), r 1 I'o furnish with a calker or 
i-alkin to prevent slipping 
Calker, Calkin (kak'^r, kHk^in), n. [Per- 
liaps from L calcar, a spur, from h calx, 
the lieel, wlience A Sa\. calc, a shoe, u hoof ] 

1 The ]>rominent part of either extremity 
of a horse slntc.beiitdownw'arilsund hronght 
to a sort of [loint, to prevent the horse slip- I 
ping: in America called a cafA'. -2. The semi- I 
eiicular ring of iron muled on to the heel 
of a strong shoe or boot to make it wear , 
longer 

Calker (kakV*r), a A caulker (which see) 
Calkl (kal'kc). a (Hind. A-a/Art ] See Kalki. 
Calking (kuk'ing), n. [See CALK, to cover 
with chalk I The copying of a nie.timi 
or design li.v rubhing the buck of it with 
a pencil, chalk, or crayon, and tracing lines 
through on a piece of jmper, or other mat- 
ter, by passing lightly over each stroke of 
the design with a point. 

Calking-iron, same as Caulkiiuj^irou 
Call(kal). rt (A. Sax ccalhau, Jeel and 
>w hdla, Dan kalde, to cull; D. knllrn, to i 
talk, to ])rattlc Same root as Gr ycryn, to | 
ery. Skr gar, to call.] 1 'I’o name; to de- j 
nominate or give a name to. j 

Aii>l (.11(1 tit / Ird X\ic light U(iy, .ind the drirkiicss I 
111- Id/'//', / N I'.; In t.cii 1 i. I 

2 To ])ronoiinee the name of ‘ Answer as 
I call >on ' Shak :i To designate or char- 
aet«jri/e us. to attlrm to he 

( (i// V<»i tiMl lM(,kiiig ril your friends? A |il.igiic | 
upon sue li Itai king Shiil, , 

In this sense the word is often used to indi- , 
eute that something isstated roughly oroii in- 
siittleient d a, or that what is stated is only 
nominally and not virtually the ease. The . 
following are examples. 

Ilf w.is a gr.ivc pcrson.igc. about iny own age 
(wliu.il Mc shall trt//al>oiit tifty) .Sir//' 'icott. i 

1 hr wliole army is called 700,000 men, liiit of these 
only Sii.iNw. (, in lie reckoned .tvailabic /itoHi’ham ' 

4 To invite or eonimaiid to come, to sum- 
mon. to eoiivoke; as. to call a messenger; 
to call a cab, to call a iiieetiug often with . 
tt/gether; as. the king called his eoiineil 
Btgcther 

Hr sent his servants to call them that were bidden 
Mat xsii 1 

<■ ‘i// hither Llitfonl, bid him come atiiain ^tltah 

He mn am i. cd, call .ill your senses to you. defend ' 
yojr rvpuuituiu A/wA. 

h To select or appoint, as for an office, ! 
dut}. or employment ‘ Paul, mllcd t(» lie , 
an aiNistle.' Rom i. 1 -4i To invoke or ap- 
{H'Sl to 

I la/. for a record upon my soul, i (Zor. i. 

* I'o arouse, as from sleep, to awaken. 

^ on must w.'ikf , and call me early, eaU me early, 
mother dear Tennyson. | 


8. To proclaim ; to utter the name of in a 
loud voice. ‘Nor tmrish clerk who coUh 
the psalm so clear. Gay. - 0. To bring to 
know, believe, and obey the gospel. Horn 
viii. 29, 80. -—10. In American uttv, to re- 
(iiilre to answer or correspond with a de- 
scription in a survey or grant of land. GtMd- 
rUdi.—To call back, to revoke or retract; to 
recall; to summon or bring bat^k.— To call 
forth, to bring nr summon to action; as, to 
call forth all tlie faculties of the mind To 
call in, to collect; as, to call in debts or 
money: or to draw from circulation; as, to 
call in clipped coin; or to summon to one’s 
house: to invito to come ti^ether; as, to call 
in neighbours or friends. To call names, to 
use opprobrious opitliote to. Swift.-- To 
call off, to suininoii away; ti* divert; as, to 
call off the attention; to call off workmen 
from their employment.— To call out, to 
cliulleiige to a duel; also, to summuii into 
service; as, to call out the militia —To call 
over, to go over by reading aloud name 
by name ; as, to call over a list or roll of 
names - 7’oca/£ foiiiuof, to recollect, to re- 
vive ill memory 2’o call to anoUwr's mind, 
to put another in mind of, to remind of — 
To call to the bar, to admit to the rank of 
barrister. - To call up, (a) to bring into view 
or recollection; as, to call up the image of a 
deceased friemi. {h) To bring into action or 
discussion: as. t(» call up a bill befort^ a legis- 
lative body. (c)Tu I’eqtiire payment of; us, 
to call up the sums still due on shim's —A 
called st'ssion, an extraordinary session of 
the Congress of the United Ktates Cull, In- 
vite, Convoke, Summon. Call is gt'iierii* and 
applicable to summoiises of all kinds ; in- 
vitr is formal, and in accordance with the 
reiiuircmcnts of courteous ceremony, enn- 
voke, lit. to call together, implies a degret' 
of aiiiliority in the agent, and some sort of 
oigaiii/ation among thciiulividiialH so calletl 
togi'thcr; snnnnon implies authority in the 
siiinnioiier and formality in the method - 
Syn To iianic, designaUs deiioniinatt', in- 
vite, siiininoii, convoke, iwsemblc, invoke, 
appeal b), arouse, aw'aken 
CaU(kHl), » i 1 T(» utter a loud sound, or 
to address by name, often with to. 

1 hu angul uf (.tod tailed to ll.igar (>en xxi 17 

2 To visit without intention of remaining, 
to nnikt* a short stop or pay a short visit, as, 
to m// at t<i(' inn 

Y«*t s,iv Ibc neighbours when tiu y call. 

It IS lun b.ul but giMul lemt^son 

In this st'iise call is often followed by at, for, 
or on. To cull at is to visit for any purpo.He, 
to call Jor (a iiersoii or thing) is to visit n 
hons(‘ or other place in order to ohtuiii the 
coinpaii.v of the pi'tsoii to home other plai'e, 
or to get the thing, to cull on (a jierson) is 
to visit a house or othi'r )>Iace in urd(;r to 
see and converse with the ])erson there 
[This use .lohnsoii sinqtoses to have origi- 
nated ill the eiistoin of denoting one’s pres 
ence at the door by a call.] To cull fur 
iu) .Sec alMive under definition ‘2. (h) To du 
inuiid. require, elaini , as. a mine calls Jor 
piinisliiiiciit To call on or upon, (a) See 
iihove under detlnition 2 (b) To demand 

from or aiiia^ul to. as, t<> call on a pc?rson to 
pay what In* owes . to call on a geiitleiiiuii 
for a song (c) To pray to or worshii); to 
invoke; us, to call on tiu* name of the Lord 

To cull out, to utter in a loud voice; to 
bawl 

Cau (k»l). n 1 A vocal addrt'ss or sum- 
inons or invitation, os, he would not come 
at my call. 

liut (li-.ith ( (lines not .it tall; Jiistue (Uviiitr 

Meiiils iiof her slowest imtc lor pray’rs or cries. 

Aiilfon 

2 Th'inand , requisition , claim, public or 
nrivate; as, listen to tlu; calls of justice or 
iiuinanity . to have many calls upon one’s 
time SpfciHeally - 3 In reference to Joint- 
sbu'k coinpuiiies, a demand ftir payiiieiit 
of the whole or a portion of the amount 
w’hich a jierson has undertaken to contribute 
to an> scheme; as, a caU was made of five 
pouiiils a share 4 Divine vocation or sum- 
nioiis, as. the cmU of Abraham 

St I’aiil hiiiiself l>clu:v<-(l he had a tall to it when 
he |icrsccuted the Christnuis Locke 

5 Invitation; request of a public body or 
society ; as, a elergynnui receives a cmU to 
become the pastor of a church; In the Pres- 
bjfterian churches, the written document 
signed by tlie members of a congregation 
calling on or inviting a clergyman to iiecomc 
their pastor, and presented to him after he 
has lieeti duly elected. -6. Right; business; 


' cause: as, yon have no eaU to lie there. 
[Oolltiq J -7 t Authority; command. 

Oh ! sir, I wish he were within niy ca/t or yours. 

-Sir T Penkatn. 

8. A short visit; as. to make a call; to give 
one a call - D.t Vocation; cinploymout; call- 
ing ‘Still cheerful, ever constant to his 
call ’ t>rydeH. - 10. The cry of a bird to its 
mate or young. — ll In hunting, a note 
blown on the horn to encourage the bounds. 
12. Saut. a whistle or pipe used by the 
' iMiatswain and his mate to sutmiioii the 
sailors to their duty 1.8 In fowling, the 
j noise or cry of a fowl, or a pipe to call birds 
( by imitating tlieir voice. 14 Milit. a sum- 
mons by bugle or pipe for the soldiers to 
perform any duty; as, a huglc-m/f lf». In 
American ta^id law, an object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of description in a 
survey or grunt, rciiuiriiig or calling for a 
corro8|>undiiig object, Ac., on the land 
Goodrich. Call qf the House, a parliamen- 
tary phrase implying an imperative siim- 
mons sent to overy ineinber of the House to 
lie present at a stated time, for the consider- 
ation of some iinportnrit nuMisure. or for 
aMceriainiiig what members are absent with- 
out leave or just cause Call to the bar, the 
formal admission uf a iH'rsiiii to the rank of 
barrister. 

Calla (karia). n. A genus of plants, iiat. 
order Oroiitiaceiu. The known species are 
few and of widely different habitats. (' jta- 
Instris occurs in the North of Kuropc and 
America It lias a creeping root-stock ex- 
tremely acrid in taste, but wbii'h, when de- 
prived of its eiiiistieity by niuet'ration and 
boiling, is made hy the Ijiinps into breail. 
The beautiful Uichardia cthiopwa was for- 
merly incliiih'd in this geiiiiH, and is still 
HometJiiies called Culla ethwmen. 

Gallant Gallant (kal'an. ka1 .'int), »/. |0.Sc 
galand, a young imtii, from Fr galant, a 
gallant J A young lad; aline fellow. (Scotch I 

Vi-'rc •! (Iiifl tallam, <iii(l I iiiiisi i nirn I v'H *<oni)‘ 
of tIiLM* ikiys. So // Sr.'// 

Gallat»t Gallott (kalTat. kariot), n Same 
as Cnllct 

Gall-bell (karhcl), n, a stutloniir,\ band- 
hell rung hy ini'aiiK of a elapper pivolnl at 
one end, ami ai'ted on hy nieun.s of a verli- 
eal plunger 

Gall-bird (karherd). a. a bird taught to 
allure others into a snare. 

Gall-boy (karh<>i \ 1 a ho> whose duty 
it is to call actors on to the stagi* at the 
proper inoment 2. The hoy who repeats 
the orders of the captain of a steanihoul to 
the steward 

Galle,1 a (Fr. mfc See (’AlJk | A sort of 
eiiii Chance t 

Galler (k;dV>r), n one who (‘alls 
Galler(kar(‘r),ri I From root of coh/ ||Seotch.| 
1. (’ool , refreshing, as, a culler lireeze.- 
2 Flesh; in projier season: as op]iosed to 
I what IS heuinning to eorniiit in conseiiiicnce 
of li(*)ng too long kefit, or is actually in a 
state of putridity, as, cAtllcr herrings 
Gallett (kai'let). u. IFr. cMillcttc, a frivolous 
hahhling woman, dim. from caUle, a iiuail 
Tlie French use the (piail as the type of an 
uinoroiiK nature: ‘Cliaud cuinme line cuillc ' 
Cotnrarc ITohably this meaning of Fr 
cnillc has arisen ft 0111 eonfiision with a 
Celtic word: Ir. cuile, a stniiniiet, Gael 
cade, a bussey, a slut | 1. A tattling or 

talkative wonatii, a scold; a gossip 

l riiiK liitlicr, ymi old caltet, you tattling himwifi- 
ilanotf;oe. 

I 2 A trull; a drab; a lewd woman 

Ht- r.'iU'il lir-r whore - ii I'i*- driiik, 

( ould not have l.ii(i sulIi terms tiiion hi. caltet 

Shak 

Gallett (kariei). t; i. 'J o rail, to scold 'Cullei 
like It butter-qiican ’ Itich Hrnthwaitc 
Galliard (kal'yard), n [ IVrlnips coimeeted 
' with Fr caillou, a llinty pebble.] An Kng- 
lihh local name for any hard siliceous stone: 
often npidied hy miners and (luiirryniuu to 
beds of eherty or silh^coiis iiniestotie. 

' CsLlHnbr nmn. (kal-i-kift'nia). n. \Gt. kallm, 
lieuuty, and chroma, colour. | A genus of 
coleopteroiih iiiseots, of tlie section l/uiigi- 
coriiesund family Ccramhycidie. The spe- 
, eies of this genus emit a very agreeable 
I ofloiir, us the liritisli CallichrtmM moschata, 

' or musk-beetle This species is uliout an 
I inch long, entirely green or shaded witli a 
I blue or golden biic, and very common upon 
willows 

Gallicbthys (kai-lk'this). n [ Gr kallos, 
beauty, and ichthys, a iish | A genus (»f fish 
belonging to the section abdoininal iiiula- 
copterygiaiis and family .silundu- or slieat- 


ch. cAain; 8c locA; g, go; j, ^b; b, Fr. ton, ug, si?ig; ftt, (Aeu; th, (Ala* w. wig, wh, m/dg; zh, azure. -See KEY. 
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flahes. The Bficr'les gtinenlly fre<{iient rivers 
and streams; they are natives of hot climates. 
CaUlco fkal'i-ko), n, Huuic as Calic(/ 

CalUd (kariiii). a LL mllidu*, exjiert, 
shrewd, froni eaUum, hardened skin, esi>c- 
cially rill tlie hands, becaiihc persons who 
work loiiKHt an occupation have the skin of 
their hands thickened ] Hkilled ; expert ; 
slircwd ( Rare 1 

Callldlty, CalUdneiB (kaMid'i-ti. kai'id. 
nch). u \h ralliditait. Hoc Hkill; 

disceniiiient, shrewdness. * Her eoKle-eyed 
callulity.' C. Smart 

Calligrapher (kaMlg'ra f^T), ?1 Onc skilled 
in nuliicraphy. 

CalligraphiCiCalllcraphlcalCkui- i-trrar 
kal-i-ipw'ik*al). a. lUdatint; in culUKraphy 
Oalllgraphlet (kal-liK'rndtst), a (Inc skilled 
incHiliKraphy 

Oalllgrapny ( kaMiu''r» n >. n |(ii kalH- 
kiitluH, lieaiity, uml ynipho, in 
write I llic art at lieantifiil writing; fidr 
or clcKunt wrilini; or )Niiiiiianship 
My, fifty, a lair hand 

I'll (<*r A si-« Tt tary fi 7 onr 0 » 

Oailimanco (km i nianKlcd). W Met* ("ALA 

Callimus (kal'li mils), n |(ir kallinnm, very 
hcaiitifiil I III mineral, tiie loose iiiirl niov- 
ulili* ('(‘litiai i-orr- or stony matter in tiie 
cavitii‘S of nctites or cauli' stone 
Galling (knriiiK). n l. Tim ar*! of one who 
or timt Mliieli calls, cryiiiK. siioiitin;;, narn- 
ftiK. MiiiiiiiioiiiiiK, <V'c. ‘ A enlhmi of tiie sea ' 
TennyHun 2 lliviiie HiiiiiinoiiH, state of 
iMdiiK divinely called; call 

i.ivr iliIlKriici to iiiaki ynui m/itiij; .itu\ fl< i (ion 
Mirr i l*ci « <0 

H A Vocation; profession; traric; occiipiition 
or cmploynieiit 4 A body of iicrsons fol- 
lowing any profession. ‘ Not to iinposo 
ccliiiacy on whole eatUnyu.' Unnniunul. 
fi I Viinic nppcllatioii; title. 

I .1111 iicirc iirmnl In !•, .Sir KnwLiiurs son. 

Ills V'liin^'cM i^niilii lint i h.iii|;e that taUtny 

I n III a'li'iitnl lieu III I ri'ili'fit k S/iaX- 

CalliiUf nt the /ihiiiitif. a form in Kimlisli 
courts of law of r'allim: upon tin' plaintiff 
to appear in cast's wliciv, for want of siitH- 
cient evidence, lie eonst'iits to lie noii-snitt'd 
or to witlniraw himself AccorditiKly nuilher 
he nor any for him appears to answiM* the 
siimnioiih SYN (Icciijiatioii, employment, 
litisiness, tratle, jirtifessitin, oliicc, engaKe- 
ment, vocation 

Oalllilg-crah(k(iriiiK-krah), a The popular 
name for the siiecies of trtijiical erahs eon- 
stitiitiiijj; the Keiins (ielasliniis The males 
have one of the claws much larifcr than 
the other. This, when distiirlietl, they htdii 
up ht'fore thum, as if lieckoniiiK tir ealliiiK 
upon some one. With the liirite claw they 
close up the mouth of their Imhtou 
Cftlling-hare (km'tujr har). n Sec riKA 
CalllonymuB (kal li-on'i-mns), a |<«r kal- 
lioHymoH I A ueiiiis of acaiilhoptcryKious 
fishes of the K<di> fitniil>. known in Knmaud 
by the name of dra){onets, ami in Scotlaml 
as uowiiies (r/niei/, uold). from their colour 
J'hi'y have no 
air - hladiicr. 
their eyes arc 
close toi;ether 
at the tof) of 
the litMiil, and 
their gill-opeii 
liius aiv retiue 
ed to a small 
bob' on each 
siiie of the 
nape 'I'liey live 
at the bottom 
of the sea, and 
are 10 to Vi 
inches loiii; 

Oalllope (kal 

li'o nek n. |(Jr 
Knit win . from 
kaUoit, lieaiity, 
and o/w. the 
voice I 1 In 
eltuts tnyth.Uw 
Muse that pn>- 
sides over elo- 
quence ami heroic noetry. 2 Tlie name 
given, appart'iitly on tJie luttuga mm luet'iulo 
|irinciple. to a musical instrument eonsist- 
uig of a numla*rof steam whistles toncil to 
pi*oduce tliflereut notes Such instruments 
art* sometimes to lie seen and hearil on 
American steamlMiats 

Calllpaih, caillpee t kal'i pash, kal'i-iH' 1. 

Hee rALII'AMi. I’AI ll'KK 
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CaUipen (kari-p^rzX pi- Clompasses for 
sauxing round bodies. See CALIBER | 

Cwlli^r-Bquare (kal'i-iK^r-skwar), n. See i 
under CALIBRE . ! 

Calllpeva(kal-i-pe"va). M Tlie MuffU lua, . 
a much -prized river mullet of the west j 
Indies, which seldom ventures further sea- > 
ward than the mouths of streams or the 
ponds and iiiarhhes Its scales ai‘e used for 
omaments, A*e . and its roes form an excel- ' 
lent caviare j 

Calll8teinxna(kal-i-stem^mu).n. K>r kallog, 
lieaiity, and nteinma, a ciowii J See CALLI- 

CltUlBtepllUB (kal-lis'te-fus). n. ((ir. kalUjs, 
iiettiity, anti gUphm^ a crown | A genus of 
comiHisite ]duntK, containing a single s}iecieB. 
the China asU'r. which lias been long in | 
cultivation, and is much prized as a hardy 
annual, remaining long in flower. The genus 
IS often called Calliatemma 
CaUlltlienlC (kal-is-then^ik). a. Relating to 
(‘.alliMtlieiiics, or exercises for health or 
boiiily symmetry. 

Whrti till iiinriiing nr cupationsari* roiirludiMl, these 
tinr<irtiiii.iti‘ yniiii^ wnnit ii |ierfnnii wh;tt they call ; 
in//ii/Afiin CXI n ist >> iii tin ){.iriteii I *..««, them ' 
III il.ty ptilliii}.,* the }•.llllcn roller. IhiuLtruy r 

Calll8thexilCB(kftl-is-then'iks),n. fCr kallog, > 
iMiauty. and gtheiwr, sti'cngth.J 'I'he art nr 
prai'tice <if taking exercise for health, 
strength, or gnice of nioveinent : 

CaillthllX, GaliitoiX (kalTi-thriks, karii- ! 
triks), n. f(«r. kalian, beauty, and thrijt. ; 
hair. | A Hrazilian genus t>f platyrhint' mon- 
keys with noii-)ii‘ehensile tails. (Called alsn 
Saatniin See Sauodin 
O allltllchaceSB(kari-tri-ka''se-e>. n pi. [fir 
kallttrwhuH, Itcaiitifiil - haired, j A small 
nat. order of aehhimydeoiis dicotyledomniK ; 

< plants, cniisisting of a few floating spet'ies | 
with very simple momeeious flowers, the ■ 
one kind consisting of a single stamen, and ' 
the other of a four-celled ovary with two i 
' styles. They all belong to the genus Calli- 
triehe, called in Kiiglish water star-wort. ! 
Tlu'y inhabit the still waters of Kurofie and , 
North America This order in some later 
Works disappears, ita species being referred 
' ti I ( ‘aryof ihylliieeie. 

CallitXlclie ( kal-lit'ri ke ). n A genus of 
jdaiits See <*ALLiTRi(*iiArKA:. Star wort 
' CalUtrlS ( kari-tris). n ((ir kalon, beauti- . 

I ful ] A genus of eoiiifers with small cones 
I composed of four (o six woody scales like 
1 those of Thuja The w'ood of C. umuln- 
' mlvin is iiitieh used by the Turks for the 
floors and eeiliugsof theii mosoiies, becaiiKt' 

' they believe it to he imperishable It sup- 
j plies the aroinatie gum-resin called sandarac 
' SivSANnARAe. 

Call-note (karnrit ). n. The imte or sound 
]iroduced by the male of birds and some 
other aiiimnls to call tin* female ‘'J'he 
chirping rall-iwte of tin- gecko ’ (hreii 
Callography ( kal log'ra-tl ). n See ( alli 

ORAI'liV. , 

CallOBe (karios). a |See (’AI.Lors ] In hot. 
having eallosities or hard spots. hardi>ned 
CallOBity (kal-los'i-ti), n | Fr rallohit* ; h 
calloMitax .S*e ('ALLoi's,] 1 The state or 
quality of iK'ing hardened or indurated 
*J ill a concrete st'iisi*, any thii'kf'ued or 
hardened part on the surface of the human 
body or that of any other animal, such as the 
hani and often somewhat bony lumps that . 
arise in places exfNmed to constant pressure 
and friction , the eicatri/ed surfaces of ohl 
ulcers, wounds. A'c ; the natural cutaneous 
thickenings on the buttocks of gibbous and 
other moiike.ys, Ac :>. liifnd any part of a 
plant unusuall> hard 

CallOBOma (kaMo-MVma). n See Cai.osoma 
CallOt (kal ot), n. A cap See (’ALoTTK 
CalloteclmlCB (kHMo-tt‘k'iiiks), n pi (Gr 
kalot.. beautiful, ami trehnf. art ] The tine 
or l•nulluelltal aits (Rare 1 
Callous ( kariiis ). a |L raUfmis, fiom mf- 
fnia. hard skill. See t’.M.l.lP.l 1 llartl; hard- 
ened, iiiiliimted, ns an ulcer, or the skin on 
some part of the IkmIj, from exiaysure to 
continuous pit*ssure or friction. ’ A raUimn 
cicatrice ’ Holland 'The patient rustic 
came, whose callout! hand ' Golditmith 'A 
tuUoun ulcer.’ ItunylutuH 2 Hardened in 
mind or feelings; inseiiHible; unfi*eling ‘ ’Hie 
call one iliploniatist ’ Macaulay. 

It b .m niimciisr Itle&sing to be perirt tl) to 

ri«li'Ulf Jh .4-uofii 

.S\ N Hard, hatdeiiefl. indurated, iiiM'iisible, 
iinfta'Uiig, tilHiurate. unsusceptible 
Callously tkal’lus-lix aiir In a callous, 
hardened. t»r unfeeling manner 
CallOUSneSB ( kaVlus nes ). fi 'ilie state of 


lieiiig callous: (a) hardness, induration: ap- 
plied to the body. 'A ealloumesM of his 
feet’ Jer. Taylor, {b) insensibility ot 
mind nr he'irt. *A ealUnunesg and numb- 
ness of soul. ’ BenUey. 

Callow ( kaHu ), n. [ Possibly from A. Sax. 
calu, bald.] The stratum of vegetable earth 
lying above gravel, sand, or limestone, Ac . ; 
the top or rubble bed of a quarry, which 
must be removed to reach the rock. [I*ro- 
viiicial.] 

Callow (kari5), a. [O.E. ealugh, ealewe; 
A. Sax. calu, bald; cog. D. kaal, Sw. kal, 

O. kahl, bald J Destitute of feathers; naked; 
unfledged, us a young bird , pertaining to 
the condition of a young bird. ‘CoMote 
young.' Milton. * Callow doym.' Drayton. 
*My callow wing, that newly left the nest’ 

P. Fletcher 

Calluna (kal-Iu'ua), n [Gr. kalluno, to make 
clean, from its use in making brooms.] A 
genus of plants, nat order Ericaceo;, nearly 
allied to Erica, from which it is ilistingiiished 
chiefly by tin* structure of its capsule and 
the small number of its seeds There is but 
oncBpeeies.C au2//arM(theeuiiimon heather), 
whii'h covers ami relieves niiich of the heath 
and moorland disirieis of Kntuiii, and is 
found in the northern temperate ami boreal 
regions of the Old World, and also in the 
New* World, though it is there a rare plant. 
Callus (kal'Ins). n. [lj.calluit,caUum, whence 
rallouH, eallid.] 1. In anal, (a) a callosity, 
(fi) A new growth of nHK(‘ouH matter between 
the extremities of fruetureil bones, M‘rving 
to unite them. 2 lii hot any part of a 
plant nnusunll.x hard - H In liort. the new 
birmatioii over the end of a cutting before 
it sends forth rootli'ts 

Calm (kani). a |Kr calme, calm: It. and 
Sp calma, u calm; also in Sp. and Pg. the 
heat of the day. from h.h cauina, the heat 
ot tlie Rim. Gr knvma. heat, from kaiii, to 
burn, tile hot part of the day being the 

{ leriod of rest 'I'lie ehaiige of an into al 
Ills prohahI.> been broiiglit about by the iii- 
ttiieiiee of J. calor, heat | ] •Still, quiet; 
being at test, umliKtuibed; nut agitated; 
not stormy 

He ctthn, good wind \hak 

t hIo! e. tlir morn without a snittul /mnytvn. 
The l).iy w.is i»l> ta/m Jeunyson. 

2 rmllsturhed by passion ; not agitated or 
exeited , quiet ; tranquil, as the mind, tem- 
per, or attention ‘Cafi/i looks ' iS'AriA'. 'Calm 
words ’ Shak, 

IVopk .in- gcncnilly fci/ii/ dt tin- iiiist<>rtnni k of 
othcis 

- Calm. Tranquil, Placid, Qumt Calm, 
when applied to tlie mind, ih iiearl> syiioiiy- 
mouR with eoid.aiid implicH that the]icrsoii 
remains iiiiugitated.eveu though there niu> 
be eousnlernlile eare and anxiety, tramiuU 
inqilies that the mind is Rerene and tree 
from imxiety. Calm in therefore the better 
w’ord for the outward manner. Qmet, w'hen 
applied to the diRposition, implieH that the 
person is naturall> silent and undemonstra- 
tive It implies also that one is free from 
external niinoyaneeR; as, leave him quiet 
loan'd is m‘arl> allied in hcnse to tranquil. 
but denotes a more eheerfiil and settled 
state 

Calm (kam). n Freedom from motion, agi- 
tation, or liistiirhuiice , stillness; tranquil- 
lity; quiet ‘The soul as even as a calm ' 
Shak ‘The unity and married calm of 
states ■ Shak ‘ Eaeh perturbation smooth'd 
with outward calm ' Milton ‘ Calme, and 
then winds variable ’ Tennynon.—A dead 
calm, ntaik calm, or flat calm, terms used 
by Heamen to denote' the greatest possible 
ealin. - licgion o,t calms, or calm latitudes, 
the tracts in the Atlantic and Paeifle Oceans 
fin the eoiiflncs ot the trade-winds, where 
calms of long fluratioii prevail About the 
winter Hfilstiee its average northern limit is 
ill f>' N., and in the months about the sum- 
mer solstice about 12" N I'he southern 
limit lies nearly always to the north of the 
ei|uator, varying between 1" and 8* N. 

Calm (kkni). r t. l To still; to quiet, as tlie 
wind nr elements; to still, appease, allay, or 
)iueify. as the mind or passions. ‘To calm 
contending kings.’ Shak 

She ta/Mfd itii wild hair with a golden comb 
A'eaO 

2. t To lieealm 

I ike lo .1 xhip that, having ‘bcaped .'i tempest. 

Is straightw.iy i.r/rn't/^mflKiartlfd with a pirate. 

SMa*. 

Calm (kkm). r i I'n Itei'orne calm or serene; 
as, the tenn>est now began to calm 


Fate, far, fat, fall. me. met, h^r, pine, pin: ndte, not. move; thbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, be abune; 5', Sc fey. 
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CalniBr n One who or that which 

calms, or has the power to still and make 
quiet; one who or that whirh allays or paci- 
fles. 

Anfrling was a cheerer of his spirits, a (iiverter of 
sadness, a caiMtr of unquiet thouKhts Jz WaitoH 

Calmly (khm'li), ado. In a calm manner; 
without disturbance, agitation, tumult, or 
violence; without passion; quietly. 'And 
calmly run on in ol»edioiice ' Shak * The 
gentle stroam which calmly flows ’ Denham 

OalmiieBa (kam'nes), n. The state of being 
calm : (a) quietness ; stillness; tranquillity, 
as of the elements ‘The gentle calmne'gg 
of the flood ’ Denham. (6) Quietness; mild- 
ness ; unruffled state : applied to the mind, 
passions, or temper. * Defend yourself by 
caimness or by absence.’ Shak.— A ys Quiet- 
ness, quietude, stillness, tramiuillity, si'ren- 
ity, repose, coni pnsiire, sedateiicss, placidity. 
Caunuc, CalmuCk (kal'muk), n. 1. A mem- 
ber of a remarkable branch at the Mongol 
race, originally from Thibet, but now spread 
over a huge portion of Asia. -2. The lan- 
guage spoken by the Calmucka 

Calli^ (kam'i), a. Calm; (piiet; peaceable. 
‘A still and ealmy bay.' Spemer ‘Tez- 
euco’s ealmy lake ’ Southey. | Poetical ] 

CalOChortUB (kal-o-kor'tus). n. [Cir knhui, 
lieantiful. and chortus, grass.] A beautiful 
genus of bulbous plants from Columbia, 
Mexico, and California, nat. order Liliacete, 
nearly allied to the fritilbiry and tulip 

CalOdendron (kal-6-deii'dron), u [Gr halox, 
beautiful, and dendrmt, a tree.] A genus of 
beautiful Diosiua-like Cape Colony trt't's, 
nat. onler Kutacete. C. capenee is an ever- 
green tree 40 feet high, with beautiful 
flowers and foliage, ('ailed also Calodeu- 
tlmm 

CalOjgrapliy (ka-log'ra-tl). n (Calligraphy 
(which see) 

Calomel (kal'o-niel), n l(ir. kalog, fair, good, 
and vifclag, black, perhaps because it was 
good for black bile. | (llg Cl ) Hemi , di , 
Kub-, or pnito-chloride of iiienMiry. or mer- 
euroiis chloride ; a preparatiou of iiiereiiry 
much used in medicine, and also found 
native as horn-quicksilver It is iirejiared 
by grinding in a mortar sulphate of iiier- 
eiiry witli as much mercury us it alreaily 
eontaiiis, and heating the compound which 
is formed with common salt until it sub- 
limes. The calomel is thus produee<l in <li- 
nietric crystals, the prisms being generally 
united in fibrous masses It is dirty-wliitc 
and traiHlucent —/*recipf fated eahunet is a 
white heavy ])owder. with a lemoii'yellow 
tinge It is tasteless, inodorous, and in 
solulde in water It becomes gray on tx- 
(losure to light 

Calophyllum (kal-b-llVum). a. |(«r kaloH, 
iieaiitiful. and phifllon, a leaf I A genus of 
plants, nut order Giittifera* The species 
arc large timber-trees, with shining leaves 
which liave numerous transverse ]JiU'u11e] 
veins, giving the plants a very beautiful 
appeuraiiee , hence the name C Inophtfl > 
lam yields a medical resin, the tacainuhae { 
of the Kast Indies The seeds afford an ; 
oil which is used for hnriiiiig, foi making •. 
ointment, drc. C Cn/afta (eahiba-tiee). a tro- 
pical evergreen tree (K) u*et high, with uti \ 
edible green fruit, is a native of the \\\st i 
I inlies and Brazil, and yields another variety | 
of tacamahac. 

Caloric (ka-lor'ik), n (L caW. heat ] The | 
name given to a supposed subtle imi»ondci- t 
able fluid to which the sensation and ]ihe- > 
iioinenaof heat were formerly attributed 
Setuiible an huteninhle calorir., ohsidete far 
getutihle ana latent heat See under ilKAT. 

Caloric (ka-lor'ik), a Pertaining to caloric . 

Caloric etujine, a name given by C'aiitaiii I 
Ericsson to his improved air-engine, U* dis- 
tinguish it from other air-engines on the 
same principle Huch engines are similar 
in principle and mode of working t<i the I 
ordinary steam-engine, tiieir motive power ; 
being derived from air expanded by heat 
instead of steam. The distiiietive features 
of the improved ealorie engines are that the 
air employed is compressed before lieiiig 
heated, and that the greater part of the 
Waste heat is saved and useil again and 
again, so as to effect a great saving of fuel 
.Many such engines are used, espeeially in 
America, for printing-presses and the like 

CBlorldty (kal-o-ns'i-ti). n. [Fr cutoriede | 
I'hat faculty in animals of developing a 
quantity of heat necessary to life, and 
enable them to resist atmospheric cold, so 
as to preserve at all times and in every part 
a temperature nearly equal. 


Oaloridll<St(ka-lor'i-dukt).n. [L. color, heat, 
and duco, dnetum, to lead ] A tube or pass- 
age for conveying heat, floe Oai ipuct. 
Calorie (ka-lo-rS), n. [Fr.] In the 

quantity of heat necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of a kllonamme of water one de- 
gree Centigrade It is the F'rench conven- 
tional unit used in calorimetry. 
Calorlfiuflent (ka-lor'i-fa'^shi-ent), a. Same 
as Caforineieat. 

Galorlfm (ka-lor-i-far), n. (Fr.. from L. 
calitr, heat, and fero. to hear.] An appara- 
tus for conveying and distributing heat ; a 
term particularly applied to an apparatus 
for heating (Hinservatories, ilte , by menus of 
hot water circulating in tubes 
Calorlflant (kn-lor'i-n"aiit). flame as Calori- 
Hcirnt. 

Calorific (kal-o-rifik). a. Tapable of pro- 
ducing heat; causing heat; lieating; ealori- 
fleiit; caloriflciont. 

Wv distinguisli the gravitative, Ituiiinilcroiis. and 
calar%fi{ properties of tnc sun y. S MUl. | 

— Calorific rayg, certain rays cnianating ' 
from the sun, which are not visible, and 
which are only manifested by their effects 
on the tiicnnomeier I’heir presence is 
detected by placing a thennoinetor near the . 
rays forming the solar spectrum by being ' 
triinsmitted through a glass prism They \ 
are most pow'crfnl ttear the red end of the 
Hpeetnim 

Calorifl(»,tiOIl (ka-lor'Mi-ka''shnii), u The 
production of heat, espeeially animal hi'iit 
Galorlfident, Calorlfient (ka-ior'i-ir'Kiient, 
ku loi-'i-fi"cnt). w !L eaior,hcni,Muljacio, ; 
to make | lleat-proilueiiig ; relating to the j 
power of producing heat : a term applied hy j 
])hysi<dngists to materials of food of which \ 
lilt' bu.sis is carbon, iis fat. gum, sugar, starch, I 
and which are believed to he expended in the 
prodiietioii of heat in the system. Written 
also Calorifinut 

Calorimeter (kal-o-rlni'e-ti'^r). n (L 
color, heat, and (Ir metron, measure ] An 
apparatus for iiieHsnritig iihsolntt' (piaiitities 
of heat or the speeifle or latent h(‘at of 
bodies, as an iiistruinent for measuring the 
heat given out by a body in cooling from 
the iimintity uf lee it melts or fiom the 
ris<‘ of temperature it priNluces in water 
around it 

Calorimetric (kn-1or'i-iin«t^'rik>, a. of or 
belonging to the uia* of tlie euloriineter 
CalorUnet'”y ( kal . O nm ' et. - ri ), u 'I’he 
estimution of the speeifle or latent heat of 
bodies aiiart from the seiisihle changes of 
temperature, the art or process of using 
the ealorinieUM* (which see) 

Calorlmotor (ka-loFi nuV'tf'r), H. |h color, 
lieut, and motor, mover | y\ galvanic iiistrii- 
iiieiil of one pair or a few jmirsof very large 
plates to produce eouKideruhle heat effeets, 
and in which the ealorille influence or etfeets 
are atti-iided hy scarcely an.\ elei-trieal imwer 
Calorlst (kal'or-ist), u One of those wiio 
upheld the theory that the seiisation and 
idienoiiieiiit of heat were attrihiitable to a 
fluid called calorie 

I he tli< iirv »if tlic as lh«ise whi> In lil tlu*. 

vu- w wen e.Uleil. .iiul tallrrl tliciiiselves, is now iiltrrly 
(li-iproieil /'■'/* 1 oty 

C^OBOma (kal-o siVina), n |Oi' kaUtg. Iicaii- 
tiful, and goma, ImmI.v j A genus of eoleop- 
temns insects of the family Carahidie 'I’o 
thisgennslH’loiigstlielargestaiid most beau- 
tihil British insect of the family, the C SpeO’ 
phaotn, which is about 1 iim Ii long SjM'c.ies \ 
of this genus oeeiii m almost all coiintrieB. 
CalOtropl8(ku-lot'ro-piH),a. lOr.Falos.beaii- . 
tlfiil, and tropig, a keel, alluding to tlie keel ! 
of the flower ) A genus of plants, nat ; 
order Asch'pladaeeie Tin* sjiecies are slinihs ' 
or small trees, natives of the tmpies of the 
old World C {fiyantca yields a tough fibre; 
Its acrid Juice is used for cutaneous diseases, 
and a tincture calleil mudur obtained from 
till- roots is similarly employed See Mn- 
bAU 

Calotte (ka-lot'). II I Fr calotte, a skull- 
cap, dim of eale flee Cati. ] 1 A plain 
Mknll-eup or coif of hair, satin, or other stiifl 
worn ill Catholic countries tw an ecclesias- 
tical ornament, and in Knglaiul hy sergeants- 
at-law on their wigs; also, a military skull- 
cap After the Bourtion restoration the epi- 
thet H^gime de la Calotte was anplied to Uie 
influence of the clergy in political matters. 

2 Anytliing having the form f»f asmallcap.as 
the cap of u sword-hilt H In arch, a round 
cavity or depressiuti in form of u cup or cap. 
lathed and )dastered, use,d to iliminish the 
elevation of a ehafiel, cabinet , alcove, Ac , 
which would otherwise* lie too high for other 


I ^ieeesof the apartment. Sometimes written 

CalottlBt (ka-lot'tist), n. A member of 
the It^giment de la Calotte, a society which 
sprang up at Paris in the last years of 
the reign of Louis XIV., and formed a 
regiment under tiie name La Calotte (a flat 
cap worn by the priests), which was the 
symbol of the society. All were admitted 
; whose ridiculous hehavlour, odil eharactor, 

; foolish opinions, Ac., had exposed them to 
I public criticism 

CalOtsrpe ( karo - tip ). n. I Gr kalog, beau- 
tiful, and typm, figure, impression.] The 
name given by Mr. Talbot to the process 
which he invented about 1840 of producing 
photographs by the action of light upon 
nitrate of silver. 1'he paper is first washed 
on one side with a solution of nitrate of 
silver; when dry it is immersed in a solu- 
tion of iotlide of potassium ; and iigaiii, 
after <lryiiig, in a mixture of nitrate of silver 
I solution, acetic iteid. and gallic acid The 
' paper is now' exposc'd to the liiininoiiH image 
. in tlie eamera, after which the paper is again 
soaked in a solution of nitrate of silver and 
gallic Held, wlieii (lie latent image makes its 
iipneiiraiiee. and is fixed hy hyposulphite of 
I soda solution. From the negative image a 
, positive is then easily obtained. 

Caloyer (kal'D-yer), fi. [Fr., from Mod. Gr. 
kalogerog, from Dr. kalog, beautiful, and 
nerou. Mod. Gr. germ, an old man, the g 
in Mod. Gr. being proiionneed like g. j One 
of a sect of inoiiks of the Gi-eek (’hnreh. 

I 'I’liey are also divided into eenohiteg, who 
i are employed in reciting their ofllees from 
; midnight to sunrise ; anchoretg, who retire 
and live in hermitages; and rrchigeg, who 
I shut themselves up in grottoes and eitveriis 
on the mountains, and live on alms furnished 
to them hy the monasteries 
Calp (kalp). n A suh-spet'ies of eurbunate 
of Time, of a hlnish-hlaek. gray, or grayisli- 
hhie colour, its streak being white. It is in- 
termediate hetwoeii eompnet linu'stone and 
marl, and forms a division of the enrhon- 
iferons limestones of Iiidaiid (’ailed also 
Argillo ferruginoug LimegUme. 

Calp^BlatOB (kalp'shiis). n pL A series uf 
shale, calp. ami tlagg.v sandstone strata de- 
veIo|K‘d in Ireland between the two great 
hands of ciirboniferuiis limestone. 

Calciue (kalk), ct In painting, to eulk 
(whieli see) 

Calq^Uing (kulklng), n in painting, calking 
(M'hieh see) 

Caltha (kartha). n 1 1. ealthu, supposed to 
be oiir fhilendiila ofiieioalig, or pot-mari- 
gold I A ge.niiH of I'uiinneiilaeeous plants, 
with stout creeping ••ot-stoeks, and showy 
flowers composed entirely of petaloid sepals. 
The carpels contain many si'eds. 'iTieso 
liertis are found in the temperate and cold 
regions of both hemispheres C palugtrig 
(marsh marigold) is common in meadows 
and marsliy pluees, and uhont the edges of 
rivei'H and lakes in Britain A douhle variety 
Is eiiltivated in gardens. 

Calthrop (karthrop), u See ('Al.ThOR 
Caltrop ( kid' trop), n I I..L ealeitrajia, 
from L ealx, ealeig, a ln*el, and trapjia, 
a snare | 1 Miht an instniment with four 
iron points dis- 
I posed in such a 

I liianner that 

1 \ ihret! of them 

1^ being on the 

Ml grouml the other 

)tointH upward. 

; 'J’liose are seat- 

h^red on the 
-“w ground where an 

enemy's cavalry 
nix* to pass to im- 
^ pede tlie.lr pro- 

( griiss by wound- 

ing tin* horse’s 
feet.- 2 111 hot a term applied first to the 
spiny heads or fruits of si*veral plants from 
their ri*Hemi»laiiee to the military instru- 
ment, and then to the plants themselvos. 
'I'he common caltrops is Centaurea Colei- 
traptHiho star-thistle), found in waste places 
III the Houtli of Fiigiatid 'I'he heads are 
covered with long yellow spines. I'he name 
IS also given to Tribvlug terregtrig, a plant 
of tile .Medit(*rruiiean region, with a spiny 
pentagonal fruit The water caltrop is 
Trajia nnfaiuf. the fruit of which has several 
lioms formed of the iiiduraUai lobes of the 
calyx 

Oftpiyn lin. (ka liiiri'ba), n. | From a mistaken 
notion that the plant enme from Colombo, 
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CALYPT&A. 


Ceylon.] A plent. JatenrkUa patmata, indi- 
genooB to tiie foreHU of Mozambique, nat 
order Mcnispermacea) Tlie large rooU are 
much UBod as a bitter tonic in caaei of in- 
digeetion American or falae calumba ia the 
bitter root of Fransra Carolinetuia, a genti- 
anaceowt herl) found In North America 
Ciilumtillie (ka-lum'bln), n. The Idtter prin- 


cirdc of calumba 
Oalombo (ka-lum'bA). n Hame as Oalumlta. 
Calumet (Karu met). 7i (Fr ealvmft.tnm 



Calumet, from thr (.hristy ( olirrtloii iti Itritish 


L ralaums, ii n imrallcl form <»f chain- i 

fnean, a rccii iiipf | A kind of pipe used by | 
tile AinuHcnti IndiniiH for Hiiioking 
tobarro ItH bowI in iiAuallyof wifi 
red wiiipRtoiic, and tiu* ttilir a long 
reed, ornamented with fuatherR 'I'lie / 
calumet in iiBod aa a Hynibol or in- / 
stniment of peace and war 'I'o ac- 
cept tile cttiuinct Ih to agree to the 
terniH of peace, and t<i refuHc it is to 
reject Iheni 'I'he 4'uliimet of peace 
Ih nwid t<i Heal «ir ratify cimtractH 
and allittm;cH, to receivt* HirangciR 
kindly, aiul to travel with Mafety 
'I'lie calumet of war, dilfercntly 
nnule. ia iiMcd to protdaim war ■■I 

Caluxnnlate (ka-lum'iii-at). v t pret 
A pp. calumuiatffi: ppr calvmniat 
ini) [ L caliniinior, caluinniatiut, 
to calumniate, from mlninnia, ea- 
luniny Hoe Cai.i mny | To utter calmnnv ' 
regarding, to a<'ciiRc, or charge falHcly and 
knowingly, with Hoim* crime, offence, or i 
Hometlimg diHn'putablc . to Rhuider. ‘To | 
dlHdainandcahininmfMiimither ’ lijt. Sprat, i 
‘ CV(Inmn«rifcd liy (ipoRtati'R ‘ Macaulnu i 
Ak/wiw. th’/nmr, Calatnniair, Slamtrr Sim* | 
under Asl'KKSK SVN 'I'o Mlainlcr, defann*, , 
vilify, traduce, aMperMc, iduck«‘n. Iia<*kliitc, ; 

libel I 

Calumniate (ku lum'ni ul), r » To charge ' 
one falHcly and knowingly with a crime or . 
otfenee; to propagate evil repiirtR with a 
dcHign to injiire the reimtation of iiiiothei. . 
M'rcat,ed JUily bi cntvinnintr ’ Shak 
Calumniation (ka lum'ni-a"A)ion), n The 
act of cnliiiuniating . calumny. i 

I III- sl.iiul«-i ,iiii| ni/iiuiHiiifioH of licr priiu ip.il 
ciiiiiispllorN ii^rcpit lipst with tin- hiiiiiniir'. ul •wmii' 
iii,ilri iiiiti rils H’ltliin the rc.iliM thui'H 

riii‘<ir (Ipm ri|>ti<Mis .irr ih-livi’rril ilitiMssioii 
iitHy, iinil lint iliiowu out in thr hc.ii of ( mitriiversy 
aiul / II atton 

Calumniator (ka-luni'iii-a"t^r). fi Oucwlni 
caliimniatcH or HhindcrH, om* who fulwdy 
and knowingly acctiRCh iinotlier of a crime 
or ofTt'iice, or maliciously iiropngateM false 
acciiKatioiiH or reports 'The devil, the father 
of all cafr/oinififors and liars ' f'wt/icr 'The 
i*nlamntatorn of KpicuniSh ]ihilosoph> ‘ 
Coir/t’ii 

A wK koil ihiiiK IS A t iti 14 inMi.ifi” /itim 

SVN Slaiuierer. defamer. backbiter, libeller, 
detractor, traducer. 

Calumniatory (ka-lum'iii n-to ri). a Shin 
dvrouR. ‘('afi«ni«iiafo»Y information ‘ Mnan 
tatpi 

Calumnioua (ka-lum'iii-uii). a \ smg cal 
umny iMUitaining or implying calumny, in 
JurioiiH to reputation; aliiiiderouH ‘Cutuin- 
niom knave' Shak. *Calumniou* niis- 
statomentB.' JHutlcy. 

Virtue II v‘ll *t.A|tes not rM/wmaiAMJ strokeii .SMnJt 
l‘ur thither he .is»i>ni)ile(l all hi« train, 

, .onl with (‘u/MN«NiaMX art 
(If loiintprfeitekl truth thub held their earn Mtiton 

Calumnioualy (ka-lum'ni-UB-li). adv in a 
calumnioiis manner; slandonmaly JUvun- 
taau: Sheldon 

Galumniouineis(kn-luiii'iil-ua-nea). n The 
quality of ladiig calumnious; slandeiMUB- 
UCHB. defiiniatioii 

The bitterness of my stile « .i:, pi iinnrss, not caJnm- 
MteHSMfjt Jif .l/.irfoN 


fla.lmntiy (kal'am>niX n. fL. edlumnia.'] 
False acciiBaUon of a crime or offence, 
knowingly or maliciously made or reported, 
to the injury of another ; untruths mali- 
ciously spoken to the detraction of another; 
defamatory reports; slander 

lie thou as chaste as ice. as pure as snow, thou 
shait not escape ea/umujf ShaJ:. 

Chaunteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than (alumuy I TenttysoH. 

iSyn Slander, detraction, libel, falsehood, 
hackhiting, evil-speakitig. lying, defuma- 
tion 

Calirary (kaTva-ri). n. fL calvaria, a skull, 
used in the Vulgate to translate the Hebrew 
Gtdyulha, from calva, a scalp without the 
hair, from caLvuv, bald.] 1. A place of skulls; : 
ffolgothu; the place where Christ was cruel- j 
; fled on a small hill west of Jerusalem 
2 In R f'ath coinitries, a kind of eha|icl. 

I sometimes erected on a hill near a city, and 
sometimes on the exterior of a church, as a 
place of devotion, in memory of the plime 
, where our Saviour siifferiMl In Calvaries of 
I this sort the various scones of his passion 
and crucifixion are ntpresenied by statu- 
I ary and carving strongly coloured.--;! A 
I rocky iinmiid or hill on which three crosses 
are erected, an adjunct to religious houses 
Calvary ertm, or ertm vf Calvary, see 
Ckosh 


C <tlv.iry, formerly nn Mont Valeri, in, Paris. 

Calve (kav), vi pret A jip valwd; ppr. i 
raliuntj | From rri(/’.]>l mfn#v;comp M kainrn, j 
Ihiii. hilve, to calve | To bring forth a ' 
calf oi'ch1v(*s: tis(*d sometiin<*s conU'inptn- 
ouhIv of liiinian bcingH, and by Milton of the ! 
earth at the creation of cattU*, A'c ‘Not , 
Koniaiis though calved i’ the porch . 

o' the Capitol ’ Shak. 

Knowrst (lion tin* tiini' wlirn thr wild of thr ' 
ro( k bung (orthf or c.inst thou iiuirk whm thr himis ' 
ilom/rr* Job x'«xi\ I 

Thr grassy t lolls now .l//,/«v/ 

Calver (Kal'vc*r), r t 1 In old coukcry to 1 
prepare (fl«h) in a eertain wu>. aiqiarently \ 
ii> a kind of jiickling ' Larko, woodciu’ks, i 
calmu'd salmon.' JUaHvinycr. 

Mvtool bov sli.ill r.il phr.isants. *,/ s iliiioii, 

knots, godwits. lainprrys 

'J As a modern term, to erinip (fish) SarvK 
Calver (karvf^r). vi To Ihj susceptible of 
la'ing calvercd Sim* above. 

I’or Ins tirsli (tin gi ivinig’s’, pirii In Ills worst sr.i- 
si'ii, IS so lirni, and will so r.isilv taix'tr tli,it in plain 
truth he Is irry gooil meat at all tiiiivs. (. ett.'ti 

Calves'-Bnout (knw' snout), n. A plant, 

A a f I rrh i nv m utajae, so called from a fancied 
rt'scmblaiUM' in the stMal-vessel to a calf's 
head Called also Snattdragon 
CalvlUe (kal-viF). }| [Fr 1 A sort of apidc 
Calving (knv'ingX n The act of hringiiig 
, forth a calf: used siieciflcally of cows, whales, 
and seals 

The Kusnans providently prohibit bay-whaling, a 
praitnr de&truitive to the tow whales about the 
tiiuf of ( 4 i/riwjp- 1^0/ hii. 

CalVlnUun (kaFvin-inn). n. Tlie theological 
tenets or doctrines of John Calvin, who was 
horn in Picardy in France, and in 1&3G chosen 
professor of divinity and minister of achiirch 
in Geneva. The distiiigiiishiiig doctrines of 
this system are. predestination, particular 
rcdtMiiption, total depravity, irn^sistilde 
gnice. and the eertain ]ieraevernncc of the 
saints 

Calvinist (kiirvin-lst), n. A follower of 
Calvin : one who embraces the theological 
doctrines of Calvin 

CalvlniBtic, Calvlnistteal (kal-vin-ist'ik. 
kal-vin-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to Calvin or 
to his opinions in theology. 

Calviniie ikarvlu-UX To convert to 
Calvinism 

i Calvlsll (kav'isli), a Like a calf SheM<m 
I Calvlties (knl-vi'shi-ex), ii ( L., from calviM, 
j bald] diffused or general baldness, appear- 


ing generally first on the crown or on the 
forehead and templea 
Oalvltyt ^aFvi-ti), n. See CALVims. 
Calx(kalks).7i. ni. Calzei, Galcea(kalk's&i. 
kaFsSz) (L. ecux, limestone, whence A. Sax. 
eeale, k. chalk.] 1. Properly lime or chalk, 
but applied formerly to the substance of a 
metal or mineral which remains after being 
subjected to violent heat or calcination. 
Metallic calxes are now generally called 
oxides. 

CfOld, that ix more dense than lead, resists per- 
eniptfirily all the dividing power of fire ; and will not 
lie reduced intn a oi/a or lime liy such operations 
as reduces lead into it Sir A', ffijrky. 

2. Lime recently prepared by calcination. — 
S Broken and refuse glass, which is restored 
to the pots. 

CalycantbaoesB (kari-kan-tha^se-g). n. pi. 
[Gr. kalyx, a calyx, and anthos, a flower.] 
A nat. order of dirnityledonoiis plants, allied 
to Magnoliace», but with aberrant charac- 
ters wiiich indicate affinities with other 
natural orders. Tliey are hardy shrubs, well 
known in gardens for the delicious fragrance 
of their blossoms The order contains only 
two genera- Calycanthus, the best known 
of the two species of which is C. Jloridug, 
or rarollna allspice, a sweet-scented shrub 
with yellow flowers, whose bark is used as 
ciniianiou in the United States; and Chl- 
inonanthiis, the only species of which. C. 
fray ranv (Japan allspice), haslemon- 
(Milotired flowers. 

CalycanthemouB (kal-i-kan'the- 
\ uiiih), a jGr. kalyx, a calyx, and 
\ anthoH, a flower.] In hot a tcnii ap- 
I plied to plants having the corolla 
and Btiinicns inserted in the calyx. 
CalVCiflorSB (ka-liR'i-flo^re), n pi. [L 
calyx, a calyx.aiid flim, florin, a flower, 
a corolla. 1 Acc.ording to Dccandolle, 
tt Hub-(‘luBH of dicotyledons or exo- 
HH gens, distinguished generally by hav- 

mg a calyx and corolla (dichlamyde- 
oils), petals separate (polypetalous 
m or dipctalous) or uniteti (monnpeta- 
lous or gamnpctalous), and the sta- 
mens inserted either on the side of 
the calyx (peilgyuons) or above and 
i on the ovary (ciiigynoiis). 
i Calydflorai (ku-lJs'i-tlo"rul). a in hoi. 

' having the petals and stamens springing 
from the tube of the calyx. 

1 Calyciflorate (ka-lis'i-tUV'rat), a In hot, 
having the stamens inserted in the calyx 
Calycifionn (kfi-lis'i-form), a In hot hav- 
ing tlie form of a calyx 
Calydnal, Calvcine (ka-lisM-nal. knri-sin). 

' a. In hot peiiaiiiing to a cul,> X ; situatcfl 
; on a calyx 

, Calycle, Calycule (kal'i-kl. kari-kfil).n [I*. 

calyculun, dim of calyx, tir. kalyx, a calyx, 

, a cup ] I In ftof an outer ncccssor> calyx, 
or set of leaflets or brai'ts looking like a 
calyx, as in the pink — 2 In zovl a tenii 
applied to the siimll cuplike prominences, 
contuiniiig each a polype, covering the sttr- 
I face of iimny corals better known as Caliec 
(wliicdi see) 

Calyded (kal'i-kld), a Hame us Calycnlate 
(ulticli see). 

Calycold (ka'li-konl), a In hot like a calyx; 

Clip-shaped 

C^culate, Calyculated (ka-llk'n-lat, ka- 
li k^u-la- ted). tf In tod. having bracts which 
resemble an additional external calyx 
I Calyxnene [ka lini'e-nO), n A genus of fossil 
! tnlobiU's found in the Silurian rocks 
Calyont (kuryon), n. Flint oi pebble stone, 
used ill building walls, i&c. Pahyravc; 

I Fromptoriuni Parvulorum. 

' CalypBO ^ka-lip'so). n [After Calypso, a 
mythological lieing of ancient Greece, cele- 
j brated for her licauty and fascination. ] A 
' genus of orcliidiiceotis plants remarkable 
fur their beauty I'hc C borealis is a small 
tulierons plant found in 
high latitudes through- 
II out the northern hemi- 

' V 4 sphere, and having only 

_ ,Y » a single thin, many-nenr- 

r \ A ^ single 

H IvUMkAL# rose-coloured flower at 
w yHt ^ slender 

X / Wv V slu^sthlng stem. It grows 

1 / T lu woods, es|)eciaTly of 

Y i.Y ttrs, appcariifg as stwn 

» A r the snow melts. 

wiUi'Vaiyptw^ . , lit Calyptra (ka-lip'tra), n. 

withcalyptra rrnioved (Gr. kalyptia. a ved or 

covering.] Iii hot. the 
hood of the tlieea or capsule of mosses. It 
is the archegoniuin which has continued to 
I grow and has been carried up by the eloo- 


Kkte. fkr. fat. fgH; me, met. lu'-r; pine, pin; n6te, not. move; tflbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abuiic; y. Sc. fey. 
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1 of the peduncle of the capsule. In 
riverworta thearchegonium is burst through 
by the growing peduncle and the calyptra 
remains at its base. The same name is 
giyen to any bood*like body connected with 
we oi^ptna of fructification in flowering 
nianta. In Tileanthus it covers over the 
flower and is formed of united bracts: in 
Eucalyptus and Eudesmia it is simply a lid 
or operculum to the stamens. 

•CalinDtrsildlB (ka'lip-trS'i-d§).n.pf A family 
" podous molluscs, known by col- 
bonnet or chambered limpets. 
The typical genus Calyptnea includes the 
cup-ana-saucer limpet. 

<! n.li mtrata (ka-llp^tratVa In frof furnished 
with a calyptra : also applied to the calyx 
when it comes off like a lid or extinguisher. 

«Cniyptrlform (ka-lip'tri-form), a Having 
the form of a calyptra. 

(kal-i-stc'ji-a), n [Gr. kalyx^ the 
calyx, and «%<$, a covering, two bracts hid- 
ing the calyx 1 A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cnnvolvulaoeae, composed of species 
separated from Convolvulus because of the 
two large bracts which inclose the calyx. 
Tlie species are lactescent, glabrous, twining 
or prostrate herbs, with solitary oiie-flowercd 
peduncles. Two British species, C. tepium 
and C Soldanella, are known by the name 
ot bindweed. 

Calyx (ka'iiks), n. pi. Calyces, Calyxes 
(ka'li-sez, ka'lik-sez). IL ealux, tlic cup 
or calyx of a flower, from Gr kalyx, a calyx, 
a husk or covering, from kaly-ptein, to cover, 
conceal.] 1 In bot the exterior covering of a 
flower within the bracts and external to the 
corolla, which it incloses and su))ports, and 
consisting of several vorticillate leaves called 
sepals, united by their mai^ns (mono- or 
gamosepalous, bb) or distinct (iioly- ordialy- 
sepalous, a a), usually of a grt'en colour 
ami of a less delicate texture than the cor- 
olla 111 endogons the venation of the sepals 
is parallel, in exogens reticulated The part 
formed by tbe union of the sepals is called 
the tube: the up]>er imrt, where the sepals 
arc free, is the limb. In some plants the 
calyx grows to the sides of the ovary, ex- 
cept, p(‘rhaps, a sniull portion at the ex- 
tremity, in which case it is termed superior, 
but when it is <iuite separate from the 


form of cam employed when the series of I 
changes in velocity and direction required j 
are too numerous to be included in a single j 




Forms <it ( .tl> x 

ovary it is called inferior —2. In niutt a 
small cup-like membranous canal, several 
of which invest the points of the fiupilhe of 
the kidney The nnion of tbe i^ulyccs forms 
the throe infundibniu which open into the 
pelvis of Uie kidney, wliither tliey convey 
the urine. 

'Oalioonst (kal /onz'). n pi fO Fr cal^’orn, 
Mod. Fr. cale^'oiut, from It ealzoni, aug of 
eaba, a stocking, from L calcrtu, a slioe ] 
An uudt. -garment worn on the lower limbs; 
drawers. 

Thf iietter sort of that sex here wctir linen drawers 
or caisooHS Sir / Herhert 

'Caxil(kain), n [O E eamb. a comb, a crest; 
comp Dan kain-hiul, G kamvi-rad, a cog- 
wheel, from kam, kamm, a comb ] In macA 
a simple contrivance for converting a uni- 
form rotatory motion into a varied recti- 
linear motion; a projecting part of a wheel 
or other revolving piece so placed as to give 
an alternating or varying inotirm to another 
piece that comes in contact with it and is 
free to move only in a certain direction; a 
cam-wheel. A common variety of the cam 
is that better known as the eccentric (which 
•to) Various forms, such as those exem- 
plified in figs 1 and 2, are employed to im- 
press accelerated or retarded motions Tbe 
•form shown in tig 3 is employed when two 
or more strokes of the re<'tilinear motion 
arc required to bt* priMlitced during one re- 
volution of the rotatory part —Solid cam, a 
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Cams 

I. Elliptical c.iin, used fur giving motion to the levers 
of puiu hiiig and !.hcaring iiiarhines a. The hcart- 
cdiii or lic.irt -wheel, much usetl in cotton m.ii'liin- 
ery to produce a regular asteiit and desteiit of 
the rail on which the spindles are situated t. 
Form of cam tittirh used in iron-works tor setting 
in motion the tilt-hammers. 

rotatitin ot a cam-plate. The cam is formed 
on the surface of a cone, cither parallel to 
the axis or spirally, and the cone as it re- 
volves is made to travel also endlong by 
means of a screw. I'sually tbe spindle pass- 
ing through it is screwed and works in a 
flxed rut to cumniumcatc this endlong in«>- 
tioii 

Gam (kam). a [W. Gael Ir ram, crooked 
Comp Gr. kamptu, to bend ] ('rooked ; 
bending. See Kam. 

Camaleu. n sec (.'amayku 
C amoil (idi-mal')> H LFr., a camail, also a 
head-dress worn by 
])rlcsts ill winter, 
from Pr eapmaU- - 
rap, from L cajmt, 
the head, and mail. 

Sec Mail.] 1 Jft/tf. 
the chain -mail or 
armour appertuni- 
iiig to tbe head- 
piece, as thccastiue 
or bascinet, and fall- 
ing down from it 
over tbe sboultiers 
like a tiiipet. sti as 
to form a guard for 
tile sides <if tlie head, throat, and cliesl, 
wtirn by knights in the fonrteenili and 
flfteeii centuries. 2 Krrlns a nuiiie soine- 
tinics given to the iiliniiee (uhich se ) 
Camaldolite, Camaldullan (ka-mui ’do 
lit, kaiii-al-diVli-ati), u A iiieiiiliiT of a 
nearly extinct fraleriiity of monks fonntled 
in the Vale of Camaldolt in the AiHiimines 
in lOlK, b> St Itoniuuld. a Benedictine monk 
They were origiimlly herniits, hut ns theii 
wealth iiicreused they assoeiaUMl in eon 
vents. 'I'lie> have always lK*en distingnislieil 
for tlieir extreme iiscetn'isni. tlieir rules in 
regard to fasting. silenee,nnil penancesls^iiig 
most stnere Like the Beiietiictines tliey 
wear wliite robes 

Camara (kniii'n-m). v A hard, tough, and 
durable wood obtained in Kssciiuilio, from 
Dtptrryx idoratn. It is well adapted for 
shufth, mill wheels, or eogs Simvioiuh. 

Camarilla (kam -u-rira. Hp pnin. kn-iiiR- 
rel'ya), ii. jsp , a sinall room, a dim from 
eamara, L rnmrra, ratnara, a vault. See 
Chamuer I A company of secret counsel 
lore or advisers : a caiial ; u clique ; from 
meaning the private chamber njf the king, 
the w<ird came to express collectively cour- 
tiers, sycophants, priests, and such unac- 
credited and secret coiiiieillora. in opiaisi- 
tion to that of a legitimate ininlHtry. ‘ En- 
circled with a dangerous eaimnlla.’ Timm 
newitpajjer 

(ka-mwi'i-a), n The latinized 
form of qHamanh.and the name of the genus 
to which that plant is referred See Qua- 
MASH 

Camata ( kam ^ a - ta ), n The comtiicrcial 
name for the half -grown Rconis of the 
QuerruM JEgilopH, dried and imported for 
tanning In a still younger condition they 
are called caniaiina 

Camatllia(kam a-ti'iia). n. The inmnierclal 
name for the incipient acorns of the Qnrrciie 
jKgilopt, which are imported tor tanning. 
Camayeik Camaleu ( ka-nuVu ). n. f Fr. 
camaieH, a form equivalent to rameo (which 
see).] 1 A sUine or an onyx engravetl in 
relief; a cameo (which see). -2 InfifutartH, 
monochrome painting or painting with a 
single colour, varied only by the effect of 
chiaro-oscuro Pictures in two or three 
tints where tlie iiatund hues of tlie objects 
are uot copied may also lie called cn eamaieu 


We speak of brown. re<l, yellow, green, and 
blue ramaieue, according to their principal 
colours. 

CamlMiye(kani-h&').f»- A kind of cotton cloth 
made in Bengal and elsewhere in India. 
CamiBer (kam'bAr), n. t eambrer, to 
arch, to vault, to bend, from L. camera, a 
vault, a chamber.] 1. A convexity upon an 
upjier surface, as a deck amidships, a 
bridge, a lioam, a lintel. -2. The curve of a 
ship’s plank —3. The part in a dockyard 
where timber is stored, and where camber- 
ing is performed , also, the small dock for 
loading and unloading timber.— Camber 
toimlow, a window arched at the top. 
Camber (kiiin'l)(^r), v t To arch ; to bend ; 
to curve ship-planks 

Camber-befbn ^kam'ht'^r-lium). n In arch. 
a lieam which is laid upon the strnining- 
heam of a truncated roof, iiml suiqiorts the 
covering of the summit. 

Cambered (kam'bArd). pp or a. Bent up- 
wards in the middle ; arched ; convex - 
Cambered deck, (a) one wliicli is higher in 
the middle or arched, hut drooping toward 
the stem and stern (h) An irregular deck. 
Cambering (katn'l)(^r-ing). p. ami a Bend- 
ing; iirelied; as, a deck lies cambering. 
Camber*keeled (kum'IW^r-keld). a Ajiplied 
to a keel slightly arched upward in the 
middle of the length, but not so much as to 
lie hogged. 

Camberwell Beauty (kam'h(^r-wei hiVti), 
n A ran> Itritish butterfly, raiiesmr Ati- 
tifipa, BO niiined from having lu'cn some- 
times found at I'ainherwell when It was 
more rural than now, and from its groat 
lieiinty. The wings are deep, rich, velvety 
hi-own, with a hand of black, containing a 
row of lni*g(^‘ blue sjiots around the brown, 
and an outer band or margin of )»iilc yellow 
dappled with black siiots The caterpillar 
feetls on the w'illow 

Cambial(knin'hi-iil),n [1. T. eambialie, from 
L rambio, to (‘xe.hange j Belonging to ox- 
ehiingeH in (‘oniUMqve. (Kare j 
Cambist (knm'hist), n j Fr enmlmtr, from 
L. eainbiv, to exchange | Gne who bus to 
do with exchaiige, oris skilled in theseioiice 
of (‘xchange ; one who deals in notes and 
hills of exeliiiiige; a lianker 

'I’lic w(»rcl i'/w/Am/, ili«*in;|i ,1 tffiu of aiiti(|iiity, is 
cvi II now .1 Ili liim.ll wold uf sonic iixc .iiiiuiiv iiier- 
c li.iiit traders .mil Umkers Kets. 

Cambistry (Icani'his-tri), n The science of 
t'xriiiiiige, weiglitH, measures, tVe. 
Cambium ( katirhi-uiii ). I) (L rawbio, to 
(>xehangi‘, from the alterations oet'iirring 
111 It 1 1. hi hot a mueilagiiioiis viscid suh- 
Htaiiee forming a layer imnii>diittcly under 
(he lil>er of plant >, now known to eonsist 
cntii'i'ly of cellular tissue, eoinposed of 
gi'oHiiig cells Hitli very thin walls, retaining 
tli(‘ir primordial utricles, and largely charged 
with tile fluid to wliicli the nunie of eam- 
liiinn was onee given The growth uf the 
wood ami Itark lakes place in iliis layer - 
2 A name formerly given to a fancied nutri- 
tious humour, wiiieli was supposed to repair 
tin* inatcriuls of which the body is com- 
j Mined 

Camblet (kun/lilet), n. See CAMLET 
CambOge (kum-hoj' or katn-huj'). See GAM- 
ROOK 

Camboose (kinn-lKjs'), n Same as Cahooee. 
Cambraslne ( kani'hrii-Hcn ), n A kinii of 
tine linen eiotii falirieuted in Egypt, no 
culled from reseniidiiig cainiiric 
Cambrel (kan/lirel), n A crooked piece of 
wood or iixin to hang moat on. Hee Gam- 
brel. 

Cambrian (kutn'bri-an), a. Relating or 
pertuiniug to Wales or Cambria. 

The CaintrrMM nioiintAins, likr far i kMirla, 

Tlial skirl tlic Line liiirixnii, dusky rlsr 

/Jtomsen. 

—Cambrian grimp, in geol an extensive 
senes of gritstones, snmlstones. and slates, 
often metamorphosed into elilorile and mica 
sehlsts, and gneiss, and lying under the 
lower Silurian iieds A few fossils occur in 
the series They may lie regarded as the 
bottom roe.ks of tlie Silurian system. 
Cambrian (kam'lin-an), 71. A Welshman. 
Cambric ( kam hrik ), H. A species of fine 
white linen fabric, said to he named from 
Cambray in Flaiidere, where it was first 
nianiifaetured. An imitation of eniiihrie 
is also inadf: of fine cotton yarn, hard 
twisted ‘('adlMses, eanUiricK, lawns.' Shak 
Cambro*Briton ( kam'hr6-hrit-on ), n. A 
Welshman 

Came (kam), prut rif come (which see). 
Came (kum). n In glazing, a small slender 


ch. efcaln; 6h. Sc. loc/i. g, go‘, J. job; ft. Fr. ton. ng. iing\ TH, then: tli, fAiu; w, leig; wh. ic/dg; zh, azuie —See Key. 
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rod of cut lend, 12 or 14 inches lung, of 
which, by drawing it through a species of 
vice, gluiers make their turned or milled 
lead for Joining the panes or quarrels of 

( kam'el ), n [ From L. cameluH, Or. 
kamilm, from Ueti tjtUvull, camel.] 1 A 
large quadruped of the genus Camelus, 
family Camelida* (or Tylopmla), and order 
Ruminantin, used in Asia and Africa for 
carrying hurdens, and for riding on. It is 
characterized by tin* absence of horns, liy 
having IG teeth in tiie uiiiier jaw 2 incisors, 

2 canines, ami 12 molars and IK in the 
lower 0 incisors, 2 canines, and lo molars 
-and a fissure In the upper lip ft has a 
very long neck, and a firoud elastit* foot, end- 
ing in two small hoofs, whie.h does not sink 
readily in the sand of the desert 'I'lxMlronic- 
dary or Arabian camel {CamHun linnimln- 
riiot) has only one adipose hump on the 
middle of the lwu;k, buir ealloiiH protuber- 
ances on the fore legs, and two on the hind 
legs. It is a nativi* of tlie Andiiaii destirts, 
and is chiefly confined to Arabia ami Kgypt | 
in a doniestieat<*d state 'I’lHTe an* two 
varieties, one strong and slow, for bunictiH, 
the other sligliter and fleeter, for travelling 
'I’he liaetriaii camel, or common camel 
{CamfluH hart na nun), has two humps wii the 
buck, and is stouter and more muscular 
than the dromedary 'I’lie Mouth American 
inemtwrs of tliis family constitute tlie genus 
Aiichoma ( which Ht‘c ) or llamas , they have 
no iiumpH f'ameis coustituU* the riches of 
HU Arabian, without them he could neitiier 
subsiHl, carry on trade, nor travel over sandy 
deserts Tlicir milk is ins common foml. 
Jty the cunu’I's power of siistaining abstin- 
ence from drink for iiiatiy days, and of sub- 
sisting on a few coarse, dry, prickly plants, 
it is peculiarly fitted for the parched and 
barren lands of Asia and Africa (Jamuls 
carry GOO to KNK) lbs luirden, and are rapid 
in tiiidr course The hair of the camel is 
imported into tliis country chieliy for the 
purpose of being manufactured into fine 
iH'ncils for drawing and jiainting. In the 
East, however, it serves for tin* fabricatiou 
of tents, eui'iiets, and wearing apimrel 'riic 
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most esteemed hair conieH fnan l*(>rsia - I 
2 A wuter-tighl btructure idaced bciieath a 1 
vessel to raise it iii tin* water, in order to ' 
assist its passage over a shoal, a bar. or to , 
enable it to be navigated in shoal water It 
is first fliletl witli water and sunk, in order 
to la* fixed on The water is then piimpetl 
out. when the camel gradually rises, lifting 
the vessel witli it. ami tile process is con- { 
tinue«I until the shin is enabled to]MiHMover i 
the slioiU t'amels have also betui used for ' 
raising sunken vessels 

Chunel-lmcked (kaniVMiakt). (I Having a ' 
iiHck like a camel . hump backed ‘Not i 
that he was emok - shoiildcivd or rttmrl | 
httfkrii ' Fullev ' 

Oamal’-blnl ( kam'el la^rd ), ii. A name ap- 
plied t»> the ostrich 

OainqlGOn ( ka-me'le-on ), n. Same as Cha- ■ 
tuflron 

OaaMlldm (ka-niel'i-de), n pi A fainilv of 
uuadriipedH. including the true camels of , 
tlie eastt'rn hemisphere, and the llamas of 
the western They are classed ainoug the . 
rumiuaiiU, and liave Iwith cantuo and iucisur ' 
toeth III the upper jaw I 

Oamelina (kam e irna), n. A genus of , 
plants, nat order t'rucifera* C tiaUm | 
(gold of pleasure) has olsivoid |nm1s and j 
•iiiall yt'llow tlow'ers It is found in Itritain I 
growing in cultival(*d tleids, chietl> aiiiong ' 
flax. I 

Oamellne,! U I'amlet . a stuff made of , 
camors hair Chauett 


GanMl-iiiffectk Oamtl-loeiuit (kam'el-ln'- 
sekt, kam'ol-ld'kust), n Names given to 
orthopterous iiisecU of the genus Mantis, 
or praying insects, from the long thorax 
resembling the elongated neck of the quad- 
ntped. 

Camellia ( ka-mel'i-a >. » I After George 
.loseph Kaimtl, a Moravian Jesuit ] A genus 
of lieaiitifiil trees or shrubs, nat. order 
TemstiTeiniacen:. with showy flowers and 
elegant dark -green, shining, laurel -like 
leaves, nearly allied to the plants which 


I 
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( .iiiirntii (C nwtUta fttfit'ttUit) 

yiehi t(*ii. C. japotiiea is the origin of the 
many double variettes of our gardens C 
Sttnaiufua is mixed with tea in China, the 
leaves being said to give fragrance and fla- 
vour to other teas AH the sitecies arc na- 
tives of Asia ami the Eastern Archipelago, j 
Camelopard ( ka-mero-pard or kain'el-o- 
ptird), a. |L cantefuK. acainel, and pardobVi, I 
a leopard ] Same as (iiraffe \ 

CamelOpardallB ( kam'cl-o-pHr"da-liB ), n I 
1 A genus of ruminutit quadrupeds of whit'h ' 
the camelopard (C (Hraffa) is the sole ! 
HiHJcies. The genus is eo-extensive with the 
family (>atuelopardidn‘ (which sta*) -2 A | 
nortlicrn constellation formed by llevelitis. | 
It is situated between (‘epheiis, Ferseus, \ 
rrsii Major and Minor, and Draco, and con- ' 
tains thirty-two stars. i 

Camelopardel < ka-meFo-par-del ). n. An i 
iiiiaginary beast of heraldic civation, fornied 
by the addition of two long horns, slightly 
curved backward, <m the liead of the camel- ' 
opard. 

CamelOPardldn (kam'el-o-par'Mi-de), n.pl. 

A family «>f tin* Jliiininantia. comprising 
only one genus, the (;anielopard See t^lK- 
AKFK 

CamelomitheB (ka-meror iii"thez). n pi 
((•r. kumnlon, a camel, ami onun, ornithon, a 
birii I A nanieocciuiiomilly given to the fa- i 
mily of Idrds wiiich includes the ostrich, 
from their tniversing the donert like caiiiels I 
CamolOt t (kunre-Iot), a t'amlet. I 

Camelry (kam'ei ri), n A place where | 
camels art* bnuight to la* laden or iinlaileii. j 
Camel'B'lialr (kani'elz-liar), n I'he liair ' 
of the camel, imported into this coiintr.\ 
chiefly for the niaiiufacture of tine )K*ncils 
for drawing and paiiaing 
Camel'B Thom (kam'elz thorn), n ,\ spin> 
lepimiimus plant, AUtagi Camelontm, of 
wiii<*h the camel is very fond, and which 
vields a iiiaiina- like exudation from its 
loaves and brunches ' 

Camel-Bwallower (kam"ei-8wono-i*r), n 

1 A term applietl to a weakly crtMlulous per- 
son, one who swallows iticivdible stories - 

2 A iH'rsoii severely punctilious in tritling 
matU'rs, but haise in git;ater Hee Mat 
xxiil 24 

CamolUB (ka-nie'lub), n. 'I’lie generic name 
of the camel, including two s|>ecie8, C bac- . 
/rianior and C dromrdarimi Seel' AM KL. 
CameneB (ku me'nez), n In (iM/tV. a 
mnemonic word to express a syllogism in tlie 
fourth figure having one universal attlriiia- 
tivf and one universal negative premiss and 
a universal negative coneliision 
Cameo I kam 'e-G). n (It ntinro, eamwro, 
f 1*0111 L L. cainmtmis, a word of uncertain 
origin 1 A general name for all stones cut 
in relief, in contradistiiu'tion to tlM*se hol- 
lowed out, or mtaitlunt More itarticiilarly, 
a cameo is a stone comiaised of several dif- 
ferent e«)loured layers having a subject in 
ndief cut inaui one or iiioi*e of Hu* upper 
layers, an uiuler laver of a different colour 
foniiing the gituind Koi this pun»ose the 
ancieiitb used the oii\x. sanionyx. agate. 
ameth.\ st.Ac The shellsof various molluscs, 
the inner strata of w'hose sliells are some- 



times differently coloured from the outer, 
ore now much used for making cameos. 
Those best suited for the purpose are the 
hull's mouth, the shell of Cenmit ntfa, the 
warty helmet-shell of Casna tvJberoMt the 
homed helmet-shell of Caircis comuto, and 
the queen-conch of Strombua gigas. For- 
merly written Camaieu.— Cameo inerusta- 
twn, the art of producing bas-relief casts 
within a coating of flint-glass. The process 
consists ill making the article to lie incrusted 
of loss fusible material than the glass, 
which is welded to the article in a soft con- 
dition 

Cameotype (kam'e-o-tip), n. In phutog. u 
name given to a small vignette daguerreo- 
type for mounting in a jewelled setting like 
a cameo. 

Camara (kam^^r-a), u fL.. a vault, a cham- 
ber, from Gr katnara, anything arched.] 
1. In ane arch an an*hed roof, ceiling, or 
covering; a vault. - 2. The variety of camera 
olmcura used bv photfigraphcrs Moe below 
-Camera lucUia [L., lit clear chamber], an> 
invention of Wollaston the chemist, for tlie 
purpose of facilitating the delineation of dis- 
tant objects. by producing a reflected picture 
of them upon the pajier. and also copying or 
reducing drawings, it consists of a solid 
prismatic piece of glass, mounted upon a 
brass frame. 'J'he prism has its angles so 
uiTatiged tliat the rays from tlie oliject are 
reflected upon the jiaper, and is covered at 
top i>y a metallic eye-piece, the Imle in which 
lies half over the edge of the prism, sn us to 
afford a person looking through a view of 
the picture relleeted through the glass, and 
a direct view of his pencil or tracing point. 
In Die figure the object / to lie trace.d is 
ojiposite the perpendicular surface of the 
lirism dc, and the rays procceiliiig from/ 
jiuss througli tins surface and fall on the in- 
clined iilaiu* e b. making an angle with d c 
of G7i“; from this they arc reflected at an 
e(|iiariingle to tlie plane ba, making an angle 
of witii be. and are again reflected to- 
tin* eye at c uiiove the horizontal )ilane, 
wliici) makes an angle of 07^" with tlie last 
retiuetioii Tin* rays of light from tlie olijeet, 
proceeding iqiwards from h towards the eye 
of the oliserver, the observer would lie led to* 



< amrra i.tu idii 

imagine the image at m, and li> placing tlie 
paper lielow in this place, tlie r.nage niny lie 
traced with a )>cncil I'lu* Imibs frame of 
tile prism has iisnally twn lenses, one con- 
cave and tile other eoiiicx. tlie former to 
be used in front betwei*ij J and dr, tor 
short-sighteil persons, and tlie latter at e for 
long sigiits I’lie size of tlic ]iictiire may 
also Ik* increased nr diniinislied liy length- 
ening or sborteiiiiig liruss tnlii'.H connected 
witli tile frame. This instruincnt has under- 
gone various moditications 1 1 is extremely 
eonvenieiit on iicconnt of its portaliility — 
Camera obnenra (I,., lit dark eliaiiilier], 
an n]iparatus in which the images nf ex- 
ternal oiijects, received through a doulile 
convex lens, are exhibited distinctlj, and 
in their natural colours, on a white sur- 
face placed at the fmnis of the lens The 
simplest form of this instrument consists 
of a darkened chamber, into which no 
light is ]Hnmitted to enter, except by a 
small bole in tlie window shutter A ^c- 
ture of the objects opposite tlie hole wTll 
then Ik* seen on the wall or a white screen 
placed SI I as t<i receive the light coming 
from the ofiening A convex lens may be 
flxeil in the hole of the shutter. Portable 
camera* oliscnne are constructed of various 
forms, imt the design of them all is to 
throw the images of external olijects, aa 
persons, houses, lives. landscaiH'S. «c..upoD 
a plane or curved surface, for the purp<MM 
of draw’ing. amusement, or g<*ttiiig photo- 
graphic pictures. The surfac**.* on wliich 
the image is seen may be paper, and thus,. 


Kate. far. fat, fgU. iiu'*, met. hGr; pirn*, pin, note, nut. move; tube, tub, bqll, oil, pouud; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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by introducing the hand, the figure may be 
traced with a pencil; but Uie picture is ! 
most distinctly seen when the image is . 
formed on the back of a silverized mirror. I 



Camera Obscura 


The figiii'c represents a portable camera 
obscura. A. rays of light passing through 
a convex lens and refiected from a mirror | 
M placed at an angle of 4.V upon a lu^rizon- 
tal plate of ground glass n, when' they 
form an uninverted image, and can be easily 
traced. The camera obscura employed by , 
photographers is a box. one half of wliich 
slides into the otltcr, >»ith a tube iii front 
containing an object-glass at its extremity. I 
Tile ol)ject-glass is usually compound, which 
lias the advantage of giving tlie same eifee- 
tive focal length ns a single length of smaller 
radius of curvature, while it permits the 
einployincnt of a larger aiierturc, and con- 
sequently gives more light At the hack of 
the box IS a slide of ground glass, on whieh 
the image of the object to he depicted is 
thrown The focussing is performed in tlie 
first place hy sliding the one half of the )hi\ 
into the <»tlier. and then iiy means of a 
pinion attacheil to the tiilic in front which 
moves the lens When the image has thus | 
been rendered as sliarp as pnssilde, the I 
ground-glass slide is removed and a sonsi- I 
tized slide siiiistitiited, w’hicii not only re* > 
ceivos hut retains the image ! 

Camenulet ( kaniVM* ad ), n A comrade: 
(which see) PlnUipa 

Ca^era^tlc (kam'^r-a-lisrik), n. Per- ! 
taiiiiiig to finance and public revenue i 
Smart [Hare.) 

CameralisUcB (kam'f>r-H- 1 ist''iks), n Mi 
rameriilijit, a tliiuneier, from Tt. camrralr, 
pertaining to a camera, or treasury, from 
I. camrra, a eiiamber, eonip carnet liiij/o 1 
Tlie science of state finaiiee Bra title <!■ Cnx 
fUare ] 

Camerarla (kaiii-er-a'ri-a). n jAfler Caui- 
erariuH, a Vtireniberg botanist | A genus 
of handsoiiu; flowering plants, iiat order 
Apoeyiiaeeie Tlie siieeics are natives of i 
hot cliiiiate.s, and are cultivated in fiiir hoi- j 
hoii 8 i>s. j 

Caxnerate(kaiiiVr-at), r.f pret A'PP earner- < 
ated; jipr eattterntituj |L. ratiierv, enttie j 
rare, from camera, an urclied roof j 'I’o } 
build in the form of an areii or vault, i 
[Rare 1 | 

Camerated (kanr^r-ut-ed), a I ill arch ■ 
arched ; vaulted , as, a camerated roof 
Weale. 2 In ronnh divided liy partitions ‘ 
into a serie-^ of ciiambers; clianiiiered; a.s, a f 
eaiitjerated shell. Owen 

Caill 0 ratiOll(kam-er-a'shoii). n .4ii areliirig 
orvaul»”ig Krelyn iRjii'f | 
Camarlwlous (kam (.•r-it'e-lus), a [L 
eaitfkera, a ehamlier. ami tela, a we)» J A term 
applied to spiders that make intricate webs I 
to hide themselves. ! 

Camerllngo (ka-ni 6 r-len'gd), n. [ 1 1 , a elmm- 
herlaiii, from L. camera, a ehumlier ) The 
highest officer in the pupal household, the 
chamljerlain. The eardinale ettmerlimfn was 
formerly the head of the government, having 
the control of the treasury, adniinisteriTig 
Justice, and exercising almost sovereign 
iKiwer when the papal eliair was vacant 

CSameroxUailfkani er-o'iii-aii), n 1 One of 
the followers of Richard Cameron in .Scot- 
land, who refused to aeecfit tile iridiilgenee 
granted to the Presbyterian clergy in tin* 
persecuting times of Charles II , lest l>y 
BO doing they should he understood to recog - 
uize his ecclesiastical authority I'liey con 
Rtitute<l the ReforriictI Presbyterian t'hiirch 
of Scotland, the majority of which in 1876 
joined the Free Church —2. pi A name given 
to Uie 26th Regiment of ifritish infantry, 
from its liaving Iwen originally raised out of 


the Cameroniaiis who fiocked to Edinburgh 
during the Revolution of 1688. 
CamarOBtoma (kam-6r-os't5-niaX n [Or. 
kamara, a vault, and fttoma, a mouth. ] The 
anterior part of Uie body of Arnchnida, form- 
ing a vault over the manducatory organs. 
Camese (ka-mez/). n. [SeeCHKMisK] A 
kind of shirt ‘ With his snowy cameae and 
his shaggy capote.' Byron 
Camion (ka' mi-on), n [Fr.] A truck or 
wagon used lor transporting cannon 
OaxnlAt Camlaet (kam'is, ka-inez').N. jSee 
CHEMISE.] A light loose dress or robe of 
silk or other material. ‘ All in a eamU light 
of piiride silk ‘ Spenaer 
Camiflade, Oamiaado (kam-i-sair. kum-i- 
sa'do), it (Kr eattiimde,^p. eamimdo, O.Vr 
eamitie, a shirt See CHEMISE J 1. A shirt 
worn hy soldiers over their armour in a night 
attack to enable them to recognize each 
other ' Tw'o thousand of our best men. all 
ill eamiaadoen with scaling ladders ‘ Sir Jt 
Willia tmt -2. An attack by surprise at nigh t 
or at lireak of day, when the enemy is sup- 
posed to Ik' ill lied, properly hy soldici*s 
wearing the caniisado. 

They had apiKtiiited the s.tiiie nit^ylit to h.ivi* ^i\eii 
ii atmtsiuto on the* l-nglt^li. Sit /An Humt 

Camisard (kam'i-zard). tt [From O Kr 
enmitte, a shirt; comp, cam inn tie ] One of , 
the I'Yeneh Calvinists of the ('eveiiiies in I 
revolt from 16H8 till 170.'» 

Camisatedf (kain'i-sitt-ed). n (See . 

(.'AMK.sk ] Dressed with a shirt above tin* 
other garments Johtuion 
Camisole (kam'i-sol). n |Fr . dim of O Fr. 
eamiae, L. h. eamiHa, uehemise.] 1 A short 
light garment worn hy ladies when dressed 
ill tteyliifee 

Mrs O'llowd, the gfH>d housewife, .irr.iyed in i ml 
papers and a utttiito/e, felt that her tint) was to a> i ' 
.md not to sleep Tiunkftay 

2 A struit-jac'ket put iiiKiti himities :t \ 
sort of strait-jaeket of stout Hitekeloth, very 
stitf ami hard, fastened with several strong 
biiekleb, and with the sleeves si.>u ed up at ! 
the ends so that the hands cannot get out, j 
put upon a prisoner in Fraiiee after <*ondem- ' 
nation to the guillotine, tt* prevent his 
injuring himself or others I 

Camister (kunCis-ter). n [Lit one ut ai 
nig a eamtr or eameae } A elergyman , a 
minister [Vaguboinis' slang ) 

Camlet (kain'let), n [See AN'UOKA (toAT | 

A Stull originally math* of eaniers hail , ni»w 
niutic sometiinesof wool, sometimes of silk, 
soinetiines tif hair, <>speeially that of gttats, 
with wool tir silk Tlie pure oriental eamlet 
IS made H<ilel.\ from the liairtif the Angora 
gout StiineiiiiieH written Camelot 
Camleted(kani'let-ed),a Coloured, veined 
or undiiluted like eiiiiilut (Rare ) 
Camletteen, Camletto (kum-let ten', kam- 
let'to). It A kind of fine worstt'tl camlet 
Gammas ( kam ' inas ). n (Juamasli (whi(*)i 
sec) 

Conunock (kam'ok). a (A. Sax eninmur \ 

A plant Same iM UcHt-harroir |Soiithern 
England ] 

Cammocky (kam'ok-i), a Having a ilisa 
greeable goat-like siiieli a term applied to 
etieese from the itiea tliat this stiieil is tint* 
to the cows eating eaiiiiiioek. (Soiitheni 
England ] 

Camomile (kain'o mil), n See CllAMoMFliK 
Camorra (ka mf>r'ra), n A secret society 
in Naples and other large Neapolitan cities, 
whose mcmtiers, styled ( 'umorristi, exereised 
a lawless iiifliienee over the lower tdasses, 
appearing openly, and eluitning the riglit of 
settling disputes, extorting a part of the 
money due for pun*hases, runts, wages, 
gaming. A^e , and undertaking fur money 
the coniinissioii of serious crimes 
Camouflot (ka-ino-tia), n ( Fr ] Milit 
a mine with a charge so small us not to 
produce any crater Such a mine is often 
sunk ill the wall f»f earth between two 
parallel galleries, in order, hy Idowliig tlie 
earth into one of ttieiii, t 4 > suffocate or cut 
off the retreat of the miner who is at work 
in it When used for this purpose it is 
also eulleii a Stijter 

CamouB, 1 Camouaed t (ka'mus, ka'muBt), a 
[Fr eamua, Pr. eamumt, fiat-iioscd, from 
('elt mia, cnsiked, lieiit i Depressed ; fiat , 
crooked : said only of the nose. 

And Thougli iny nov bf earnout d, my bps thick, 

Ami niy tliiii bmtied. P.«n, gfc**! P-to- 

/• yiiiiiflu 

CamoUBly ♦ (kH'niiis-ll). ade. A wry Skelton 
Camoys t (ka-nioiz'). a .same as Camomi 
Sir T Brmrne. 

Camp(kanip). a. [Fr camp, a camp, formerly 


also a field, a parallel fonn of champ, a field, 
both lieing from the L. eampua, a plain. Cam- 
paign, cAamjimn are from tnis source.] l.The 
place where an army or other bmly of men is 
or has lieoii eiieainiied ; the collection of tents 
or otiier eroetioiis for tlie accommodation of 
a iiumiier of men, particularly troops in a 
temporary station ; an encampment; as, to 

f litch a camp; there are many Miniaii eattipa 
11 Rritaiii. When an army in the field Is to 
roniain for some time at a particular spot. It 
may be stationed in an intrenched camp, 
siirmuiided by eartli-works, redoulits, Ac 
A fluitiff camp is one occupied for a very 
brief jieriod Tlie camps of tlie ancient Ro- 
man Koldiora. even tlu»ugli for only a night’s 
stay. w»»re of the iiitreiiciied kind, in the 
shape of a square Hurrouiided by a fosse 
i/ot^aa), with a stake -faced embankment 
(rallnm) <ni the inside There were four 
gates, one at either side and one at either 
end. and the interior was divided into streets, 
tlie broadest of wliieh, 100 feet wide, ran 
lad ween tlie side gate.‘< Tlie otlier streets, 
50 feet wide, ran at right angles to tills from 
end to end of the eaiiii*. - Camp o/ inatrfte- 
tioii, a ciiiiip formed for the reception of 
troops who are sent to be trained in 
iniimetivring in large tiodies and in cam- 
paigning duties in general. There is a per- 
manent eiinip of this kind at Aldershot 
2 Itody of troops moving and encamping 
together , an iirniy 

I’ nr I sliall siitirr lx* 

I 'iitii tlie «(/////, .liul prohts will .iLcriK* .S/tatl' 

I iir whnic* li.nl liit* .i|jprar.iiiLr ot .i s|ilrii(li(i (.oiirt 
r.itliLT lh.iii kI military ariiiaiiiriit , .iml ii> this sitna- 
tinn. iitrrvnig iimru Mtow than inrn with it, the raw/ 
■irrivcil at Ili'riiu c Hume 

:i In ayn a liuup of turni]>H, potatoes, or 
other roots laid iip for preserving tbroiigli 
tile w'inter in some places eiilled a Cie, in 
otliers a Barn 

Camp (kampL r f 1 'l‘o put into or lodge 
ill a cam)), as an iirm.> ; to eiieum]) |Rure.) 
2. To afford eam))iiig ground foi , to afl'ord 
rest or lodging to. (Rare ) 

llaii oiu great p.ilai e ihr lapni ity 

'1 oiiitn/) this host, we would .ill su|> ingrther SOuk 

To iMiry in pits, as potatoes, to pit 
Loudon { Local | 

Camp (Kanqi), v.i To live in a eanip. as an 
army , to eiieamp To camp out, (o live in 
a eanqi especially applied to voliiiiteers 
from tiieir iisually living in bouses 

Alt they alsit to biilltl lh>'u own lioiist sur tu i no// 
on/ III It iitsV Sii'vii/.M A'ri 

Camp (kamp), n (A Sax. eamp, Dan 
hamp, (i katnpJ', a figlit, a eontcsl. all, 
urcordiiig to Skciit, from L eampnh, a 
idain. and in biii. i.imes a buttle | An 
unriciit Eiigiisli form of tlic game of foot 
ball it was played liy two parties of twelve 
men, ranged in two lines 120 yards iqiart 
A Imll was laid in tlie iniddlu. and, on a 
given signal, eae.li party rushed foiwurd to 
kii k or throw it to tlie opposite goal Tlie 
eontesl generally involved kicked sliiiis, and 
hoinetmics serious injury 
Camp (kamp), I\I To pla> at tin* game of 
eunip TvMvr 

Campagnol (kam'pau-yol), n [Fr name, 
from ramftaytu', iqieii roiiiitry | A species 
of field-rat or vole, with a sliort tail, the 
A rineoln armliH or ayrcHlia 
Campaign (kani-pHii'), a |Fr campatjne, 
country . open country, eumpuign, from L 
cuttiftfinitt, a level country, eampun, u plain 
See t'A.MP I 1 All open field; a large open 
plain ; an extensive tract of ground witiioiit 
eoiisiderublc bills. Garth 2 'I'lie time, oi 
tlie ojiunitioiis of an army during tlie time it. 
keeps tlie field in one season; ns. tlie cam- 
jtaiyn lusted six inoiiths 
Campaign (kam -pun'), V i To serve in a 
eainpaigii ‘Tlie otfieers wlio campaigned 
in tin* late reiiellioii ’ Sir B. Mungrare 
[Rare | 

Campaigner (kum-pauV'r), n Due w'bo has 
MM'ved in an army several campaigns ; an old 
soldier, a \eteraii 

lliilh lif*rs* .iiul rider were old tam/an-nei i, and 
stoiiii with'iut lll•l^lllg •• iiiuslIi". Smollett 

Campaln (kam -pan'), n Hame us Cam- 
jtaign, 1 

dampana ( kam - pa ' nu >, n ( L L and Jt 
rnmpfttM, a bell.] J Ee.eJ.ea. a church IielJ. 
2 A itell-like dish fit cover used in making 
snlifhuric acid - 8 Jn hot the pasque- 
flower ‘ Cum/Mna here he crops ' Drayton 
4 In areh one of the drops or gntl»j of the 
Dorn* nreliitrave ('ailed also Campanula 
Campanal (kam-pa'iiul), a A term u|iplied 
hy Lindley to one of the largest of Ins alll- 


ch, chain; eh, 8 c. loch; g. go; 


j,joh; it, Vr ton: ng, ntng; Tii, Chen; th. (hin; 


w, MUg; wh, u7dg; zh. azure - See KEY. 
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CAMPANfi 


ancM of plants, of which the hethworti 
(Campanulaceie) may be regarded as the 
type. 

OaminiAe (knin-pan^), n fit campaiui, a 
Itell.l In a UdI Kee Cami'ANEO 

Oampaned (kam-pandO. jfjf In her. Iiearing 
eampaneH or bells. 

Gampanero ncani>pu'iie'r6), n (sp. . a bell- 
man, from L L. earnjtana, a bell ] The bell- 
bird (A rap«/iif/a aZfta) of Hoiith Aiiieriea, so 
called from the hell-like sound of its voice. 
Hee Akatmjmoa. 

Campanlal (kam-pa'iil-a), n fHee(.'AM- 
I'Aiu.N I A large open plain , a ebampaign. 

Til v.ist rampauws lhcr«‘ .ire fr» <-UI»«s 

Sir It’ Irinfflt 

Oampanlform (kam-pan'i-forin). a |L.L 
onmjmna, a bell, atid/f>r»aa. form 1 In the 
shape of a bell : applied to flowers 

Campanile (kaiii-pa-ii6lH). n pi. Campa- 
nil! (kainim-nc'le) fit from It 

ami h h campatM, a l»ell. said to be from 
Cam/mnia, In Italy, where bells were Hrst 
usful in divine service | In ttieh a clock or 
boll tower a term applied cHpeciully to <lo- 


n M.wipwTnil^^ rtAw (kam-pan'd-la^ri-da). n.pl. 
An order of hydroid coeienterates, of which 
(3ampannlaria Is the type 
Campanulate (kam-pan'fi-lat). a [L. cam- 
panula, a little liell.) In the form of a liell: 
applied to many parts of plants, particularly 
to the corolla. 

Camp-beditead (kamp'lied -sted), w. A 
iMMlstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space, as used In war; a tressel bedstead. 
Gamp-oeiling (kamp^sel-ing), n [From the 
roof approaching the shafie of a tent ] In 
arch, a ceiling forint'll by an inclination of 
' the wall on each side toward the plane sur- 
, face in the middle, so as to form something 
like a I'oved ceiling. It is most frequently 

• used ill garrets. 

! Campeachy- wood ( kam - yaich - i - wud ), n. 
j (From the Hay of Campeaehy, in Mexico.] 

* Logwood (whieh see) 

! Camper (kam^IM'ir), n. One who plays at 
I the game of eanip Tuiuter. 

I CampoBtral, Oampeatrian (kam-]>e8'tmi. 
kani-pes'tri*un ), a, [ I... ram pent rm, from 

S iUJt. a fleltl ] }*ertaiiiing to an open 
i growing in a field or open ground 



( .tiii|i.iiiil* , I liiirili «jl hail Aiivlrca, .M.iiitii.i 


tuclieil buiidiiigs in some parts of Italy, 
erected for the piirpostMif eontaiiiiiig bells; 
also to siieii structures ns the two west^u'ii 
towers of .St I'anrs ratliedriil. St Peter's at 
Konie. «Ve Maii> of tlie eainpaiiiles of Italy 
are lofty and iiiiigiiitteeiit structures 'I'liat 
at (’renioiiu is :iu:> feet liigli 

Campanologist (kain tm-nol'o-Jist), II One 
skilled ip the art of bell ringing or caiiipa- 
nology. 

Campanology tkiini-]ia-nol'o-Ji), n iL.L 
eainpaiut. a bell, and (ii* Imiois. discoiir«H* | 
The art or principles of bell flngiiig ; a trea- 
tise on the art. 

Campanula ( kam-pan u la ), II I 1. 1. , n 
dim of camftana. a bell, from form of the 
cortdla 1 1 'I’he ladl tiowers, a large genus 
of idaiits whieh gives its name to the nat 
order t'amputiulaceie The siH'cies are lier- 
imee«)UH plants, with bell-sfiuped tiowers 
iiHUallv of a blue or white colour Nine 
stH'cics an* iiidigoiious to Itritaiu, of whicli 
the most coinnion and best known is the 
C. rotundifoNa, bluebell of .Seotland or han*- 
liell. (Si»e HarKBKI.L ) Mun> speides «»f 
t'ampHiiula an* ciiltivatt*d on nceoiint of 
their beautiful tiowers *J. In arch see 
I'AMI'ANA, 4 

Campanulaoew (knm panTi lA"s(Vo). n.pf 

Tlie l>ell worU, a nut onlur of nioiio|Kital- 
oiis dieotyledonoiis plants The onler eon- 
aists of plants usually herbaceous, w itii an 
inferior two or mon* celled fruit, many 
minuU» cmhhIs. regular Iwll shaia'd showy 
blue or white condla, and milky acrid juice 
They art* natives chiefly of nortlieru and 
temperati* regions 

Ounpnnulaxla (kam pan-u-lu'ri-H). n. [Sec 
Cam PAN lU. A. 1 A genus of zoopli.vtes in 
which the poly|M*-ceilH assume a iiell-shape 
and an* terminal on the fiHdstalk 


The famfifstral or wild tieech is blacker atid tiiorr 
diir.ibtc. jMorhmer 

Camp -fight tkamp'fit). n. [See Camp, u 
game, and Champion ] In hue, a trial by 
dud. or the legal combat of two cliamjiioiis, 
for the (lecisioii of a controversy 
Camp - follower ( kumpTol-lo cr ). u One 
who follows or attaches liimstdf or herself 
to a camp or army without serving, such as 
a sutler 

Till- irtiops were attended by a gre.it niiiltitiidf of 
Aiw// tnllntvrrs A/iif ii/zArv 

Camphene (kam Yen), n [A contr for rnm- 
phdjtrn ] Tlte generic name for the volatile 
oils or liyitmcarbunH. isomeric or polynu'ric 
with oil of turpciitim', as oil of bergiiniot, 
cloves, copaiba, ho}>H. juniper, oruiigc, 
pepper. A'c Many ciiniphencH exist ready 
formed in plants Tlu'y an* liquid at ordi 
nary U*niperuttircs, an* tlistingiiishcd from 
uac'li oilier by their odours, and have an op- 
tical mtutory power. Tli»*y absorb oxygen, 
and convert it into o/onc Also used us 
e(|ii]vHlcnt t<» Camphinr 
Camphlne (k.inCfcn) u The commercial 
ttTiii for purified oil of tiirpi'iitiiic, olitained 
hy distilling the oil over tiuickliine to free 
it from resin It is used in lamps, and gives 
a very brilliant light, but, to prevent smok- 
ing, the lamp iiiiist have ii vcr> strong 
draught With ox>geu it forms cuiiiplior 
Mso writti*ii Camphrur 
Gamphine-lamp (kaiic feu lump), a \ 
lamp, with a ver\ strong tiraught, foi huni- 
iiig cnnipliine. It has a reservoir, geiierall.t 
of glass, placed between the supi>ortiiig 
pillar aiiil the liiiinet. to hold tlie^pirit j|it(» 
which the cotton wick dijts 
Camphiret (kam 'fir), n and r .'■ianu* as 
Camphor. ‘Mood of aloes, camphirr and 
niiiiiy «itlicr things ' Hackhiyt 
Camphlred t ( kamTinl ). a Inqiregiiated 
with camphor, campboriitcd 'Masblaills 
perfumed, ramphimi and plain.’ Tatlrr 
Camphogen (kam'fo-jcn). a. ILL ram- 
jthora.nuiUir. aeariu, t«» prodiiee J (C„,ll ,4 ) 
.\ colourless lluuid prodnci*d b> distilling 
camphor w ith plmspliorons penti>xide This 
liydrocurboii is tietter known under the 
lutnu* of Cymrnr 

Camphor (kiuii'ft'r). a [L.L ramphora; Vr 
ramphri’. It ran/ora, L.tJr kaphoura, from 
Ar ki\ffir, camphor, wiilcb as well as Skr. 
karpura, cainplior, is said to Ih' fniiii a 
Mala> wonl signifying liternll) chalk. J 
(C,„n,cO.) A wliitish translucent siibstunee, 
of a granular or foliated frai'lure. and some 
what unctuous to the touch It has a bit- 
terish aromatic taste and a strong charac- 
teristic smell In chemical character it be- 
longs to the vegetable «»!ls. There niv three 
vnrlt*ties of this body, which differ from one 
aiiotiier in their action on iwdarized light 
I'he coniiiion cnmplior of tne shops, which 
turns the plane of polarization to the right, 
is tibiaitied from Camphora ojfinnarum, 
and is chietty prepared in the island of For- 
mosa ttornro camphor is the nrcwluct of 
I^ryobatanofot Caotphora.unt order Ibpter- 
acea*, a tree Ust to l.'Ui feet high, found in 
lkirm*o and .Sumatra The ctminion cam- 
pliur 18 oiitaiiied from the wood by distilla 
tioii and sublimation, and is a kind of 
stearopteiie left after the elieoptcne.or ethe- 
real «dl. of tile live tr»*e is evaia^rated 
(See r.\Mi*iioK-TRKK.l Btimeo camphor. <»n 
tlie other hand, is not prtH'urtnl by distilla- 
tion. iitit is found ill masses, secreted natnr- 


Fate, fur. fat. fgll: infi. met. hi&r; pine, pin: ndte. not. move: tulie. tab, bull; 


ally in cavities in the trunk and greater 
branches. Camphor is used as a stimulant, 
antispasmodic:, and diaphoretic. Besides 
these there is a third kind of camphoi, 
known in China as Ngai camphor, and 
standing in point of value between ordinary 
camphor and Borneo camphor. It is the 
produce of lilutnea baUtami/era, a tall her- 
baceous plant common throughout the In- 
dian Arcnipelago, and distinguished by the 
powerful smell of camphor emitted from the 
leaves when bruised 

Camplior (kaniYOr), v.t. To impregnate or 
wash with camphor [Hare.] 
CamphoraoeoUB (kam-fer-iVsbus). a. or the 
nature of camphor; partaking of camphor 

CampBorate ( kaniY^'r-Rt ), r. t To impreg- 
nate with caniplior 

Camphorate (kam'f6r-at), n In chrm. a 
cuinpouud of camphoric acid with different 
bases. 

Campboxate (kamY^r-at), a. rertainiiig to 
camphor, or impregnated with it ’Cam- 
pAoratr liquors.' Hoyle. 

Campborated (kam'fer-ut-ed). a. Impreg 
nated with camphor. ‘ A camphorated 
draught.’ Ihnajluton 

Campboric (kam-for'ik), a. Pertaining to 
camphor, or partaking of its qualities. 
Camphoric acid (Cihilir.O^), an acid obtained 
by distilling nitric a(;id several times in 
succession from camphor. There are three 
moililtcations of this acid, corresponding to 
the three camphors 

Campbor-Oil (knmY^r-oil). n. A fragrant, 
limpid, colourless oil obtained in Borneo 
and Sumatra from the Dryobalnnojot Coot- 
phora by distilling the wood with water 

CampboroBma ( kum-fi^i -or'mn ). n. | Caoi- 
p/io/‘,and (ji‘ oNoic, smell j A genus of plants, 
nut order Clienopodiuccic. Thc> tiiv small 
shrubs and herbs, cliieily natives of the 
saline stepiies of Central Asia. One spec'ies 
is known by the name of stinking grouiul- 
)>ine 

Campbor-tree (kamYer-tro), o Campfun-a 
ojfiiuoarom, mil order LaniH('t‘n* 1'hc tree 
from w'hii'h commoM camphor is obtained 
It w'as iMJginalh considered to bo a true 
laurel, but it ditlcis from the genus Lauriis 
in liuving ribbed leaves, nine stamens, and 
four-celled anthers. The w’ood is soft, 
easily worked, 
and useful for 
domestic )iur- 
poscs. All the 
parts of the 
tree yield 
camphor, but 
it is obtained 
chiefly from 
the w'(M»d To 
obtain It the 
tree is cut 
dnw'ii and lii- 
vided into 
pieces, and 
tiu' camphor 
wlitch is found 
in small whit- 
ish flukes, sit- 
uated per)ieiidu'ularlj in irregulai veins in 
and near the centre of tin* tive, is distilled 
from the w'iiiid and then sublimed It is 
then repeatedly soaked and washed in soapy 
water, to luirift it from all extraneous niat- 
tei It IS flnully passed through three 
sieves of tliflcreiit texture, to seiiurate it 
into three sorts- lieatl. belly, and foot cam- 

jdior 

Campion tkanrpi-on), n. [Probably from 
L catopot,, a field, a plain.] The popular 
name of certain plants ta'loiiging to the gen- 
era Lychnis anil Silene Hladder-caniinon 
IS Sih’oc iofiata: seu-cain))ion, ,S^ maritima; 
nioss-cninpion. rI('aTdl^; red alpine cam- 
pion, Lyrhnm alpina ; rose-cainpion, L (or 
Aijrontnoma) cvroimria and L Jloa Jorm: 
red campion, L diurna; and whiiecumpion. 
L ivnjicrtuM 

Camp-kettle (kamp'ket-l). n An iron pot 
for tile use of soldiers and others when 
I'amping out 



..rli^iii 


(i ir»//*AcVif 
I It III) 


tliose who frequent the meetings enciunp 
for sonic days for continuous devotion, 
j Campo (kum'po). n. l. The Portuguese 
name given to the wide grass plains of 
. Brazil, once the site of forests - 2 A kind 
of Bohea or black tea. 

Campon^ (kamYMing^. n A native village 


ill the islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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L (kamp'shedV n. Same as Clamp- 


Bhet-ing, kain^heTH-itiK).n [A Sax.ea}aA. 
a ridge, and sheathing.] A piled inclusure 
formed of a guide pile, a wale, or a horizon- 
tal piece of timber, and a series of planks 
driven in. usually of the thi(*knesH of 3 
inches, erected at the foitt of an embank- 
ment or soft cutting to resist the outward 
thrust of the earthwork. 

Camp-BtOOl (kamp'stid), n. A seat nr 8t<Kd 
with cross lugs, so made as to ftdd up when 
not used 

Camptotropal ( kamp-tot'm-pal ), a (Or 
kanipUth, curved, and trepo, to turn.] In bot. 
same as Campplotropal 
Camp-Vinegar (kamp-vin'e-gt'-r). n A 
mixture of vinegar with f’jiyeune pt'pper, 
Hoy, walnut-ketchup, anchovies, nini garlic. 
Campylite (kam'pi-litl, a i(ir k-anipplon, 
crooked.] A mineral, a variety of ininietite 
or arsenate of lead in which iiliosphonc 
largely replaces arsenic acid It is found 
ill Cuiiiborland The crystals are curvuil; 
hence the name. 

CampsKLospermoUB ( kani'pi-ln-spf^r"niUK ), 
a. |(xr kampplog, curved, and nperma, a 
seed.] In but having the alhumen of the 
seed curved at the margin so as to form a 
longitudinal furrow, us in the fruits of some 
umbelliferous plants, as sweet cicely 
CampylOtropal (kam-pi-lot'ro-pal), a. [( ir 
kampgloH, curved, and trrjM, to turn 1 In 
bot a term applied to curved <»vule8 in 
wliicb the nucleus is folded over upon itself 
ill the form of the letter U. 
CampylotropoilB (kani-pi-lnt'ro-pns). a 
Same as Campylotrupal 
CaiUBterle, CamBtairle (kam-stcYi, kam- 
stu'ri), a. n*i^hahly from A Sa.\ camp, a 
light oi contest, ana atyrian, to stir | ^'or■ 

ward; perverse; unmaiiagcahle [Scotch. I 
CamUB,t a ('amis (which see). 

CamttBe,t CamuBed t (ka'imis, ka'must), a. 
Same as Carnttmi, Cainomed. 

Gam-wheel (kaiu'whcl). n A wheel formed 
so as to move eccoiitrically and jirodticc n 
reciproeuting rectilineal and inttu'niptcd 
inotioii in s<»ine other part of machinery 
connected witli it Sec ('AM 
Camwood (katn'wpd), u. [rrohaldy for 
Cainpeachy wood, from a notion tliat it 
came fr<»ni Campeaohy.] A red dye-wood 
imported from Sierra Ijeonc, the produce of 
Jiaphui uittda, nut order heguininosn' It 
is used with alum and tartar as a mordant, 
the dark nsi commonly smi on handana 
handkendiicfs hemg g<*nerally prmhieed by 
it. It is iiaed also hy turners for making 
knife-handles, and hy cahinet-inakers foi' 
nmanietital knobs to furniture. Oulled also 
Barwoud. 

Gan (kail), n. |A Sax. nantve, T) kan, led. 
kaniui.ii A-aam-, a can | A rather Indctlnitc 
term applied varions vessels of im groat 
size, now more ^siiecially to veH.sd8 nwnlc 
of sheet metal, for containing Iniuids, pre- 
serves, &c., generally cylindrical in form (as 
drinking cans), hut in some (‘ascs of a h«|Iiiiii: 
or of a conical form, and pmvided with a 
handle and spout, us oil-cans for lubricat- 
ing purfNiscB 

Can (kail), vt pret pp canned; ppr 
canning. To put into a can; us, to can 
preserved meat, fruit, Ac 
Can(kan), v.( andt pret could [A. Sax can, 
pres. Iml. of cunnan, to know, to know how 
to do, to lie able In A, Sax the pres, was 
can, canet, can, pi cumion, in nil persons ; 
the pret was euthe, fur cunthe, the n being 
omittetl ..lid the vowel lengthened, as in 
muuth, tooth, ('oinp Goth, kann, pret 
kuiUha, and the other Teutonic fonns, h. 
kunnen, to he able, pret. konde ; Sw 
kunna, Dan. kunde, to know, to he able, 
pret kunde; Icel kunna, to know, to he 
able ; G. kunnen, to he able, pret konnte. 
Tlie pp. was cAth, now only used in un- 
couth The root is the same as that of ken 
and know. Sec Know ] 1 f (As an inde- 
pendent verb.) (a) To know; Ut umier- 
stiuid. 

1 can hut small gramiiicrc. ( haiitrr 

Ami can you these tongues perfcctlj ? hean FI 
(6) To know how to do anything ; to have 
ahility ; to lie able 

In evil the liest condition is not to will, the srouid 
not to can Haton 

1 have seen myself, and served aK.tinst, the French, 
And they can well on horseback *ikak 

2. (As an auxiliary ) To Iw able, physi- 
cally, mentally, mi>rally, legally, or the 
like ; to possess the qualities, qualiflcatlons, 


or resources, as physical strength, size, 
physical or mental capacity, intellectual 
power, knowledge, experience, skill, dexte- 
rity, patience, fortitude, inclination, legal, 
moral, or social right, wealtli. or the like, 
necessary for the attainment of any end or 
the accomplishment of any purnosc, the 
specific end or jntrpose being indicateil hy 
the verb witli which can is joined 

(.'<!» the fig-tree bear ohve berries? J.un in u 

I'.ud thumlereth marvellously with his voire : grcit 
things ducth he which we can not coiiiprrhenrl 

fob XXXVII 

It IS .1 Liiiitt.uliaion to iiiiagine that Oiniiiiiotenre 
tat! do that, mIiii h. if it couhlhc done, woiilu remlur 
all power iiisigtittu .int i 

Tlinu canst not say 1 did it ; never sliake 
Tlij gory locks at me. Shak 

[Tliis verii is now used only in the indicative 
mood, hut Ghauccr has an infinitive form, 
irmiiic (‘ i shall not conne unswerc.' that is. 

1 shall not Ihj able to answer), niul the 
infinitive is still so uscii in Scutch in such 
expivssions as. 1*11 no can go, for I shall not 
he able to go 1- Can but. Cannot hut Can 
hut indicates restraint, moral or physical, 
and is ciiuivalent to. Can do no inoiv than : 
can only. 

lb tffuM hut write in proportion as he read, .imf 
empty Ins cuiiinionplace as f.ist only as ho filled it, j 
.Sir //'. Scott, I 

Cannot hut, on the other hand, indicates 
nocessity or eonstruiiii. esiieciiilly moral, 
and is equivalent to. Cannot help doing or 
being , cannot rt'frain from 

I tatiuot hut rciiieiiihor suili things were 
rii.il wore most prei ions to me. Shok 

Set 111 touM not A/// .tckimwlodge to himself that 
there was something r.^lctilated to impress .iwe, 

III the sudden .ippe.iranLcs and vanisliings . of 
till iii.isqiit. Dc ijuimcs 

- Can away with, in negative phrases, tt* he 
able to endure or put up with 

H< can ifte.rv 'icitk no i oiiip.uix w hose disc onrst 
goes beyond wli it i lar< t .iihi ilissolntein ss iiispiie 
t.xkf 

Caul (kail). I A form of r/ifii torlwyan 1 An 
auxiliary verb t»f (he )mst timse -tlid, eorn- 
inon to Old Kiiglish and Scoteh 
With gentle words he »/»« her t.iirly greet S/vmee 
Allace, Aurora! the silly lark tat> cry 

Stt /> / yndxav 

Canaanlte (ka'nun-il), n All inhuriitunf of 
the land of ('aiuuin , Hpeciflcally, out* of t)u‘ 
inhabitants bidore the r(*tiim of thi‘ Israel 
ites from Kgypt , a dcseeiidant of ('anaan, 
tliu son of lliiin 

CanAanltlsh (ka-nan it'isli), a Of or 
tainliig to ('amuin or the Ciuiiuiiiites 

Sluittcred iHirlions ot the ( anaamfixti n.itions 
escaped. / II Ootih 

Canada Balflam, Canadian Balaam (kan' 
a da liHrsuiii, kii-nii'di-an Inil'Huni). n A 
fluid rcHin mixed with a t'oiatile oil obtained 
from blisters in flii' hark of the Imlsain lli 
(AbuiH balmnujera) Mu\ of Krascr's hulsiini 
fir {A Frauen) It is extensively used l»y 
iiiicitiHcopists UK the mcdinni for iiioiinling 
and preserving ilry traiispurent objects 
Canada Rice (kan'a-da ris), n The Zikama 
ayuatica or JI ydropjfnnn eHcalentuni,\\ plant 
growing ill deep water along the edges of 
]M>Tids and sluggish strcaiiih in the northern 
states of America and (’aniidu It is very 
prolific in large, Idaiid, farinaceous seeds, 
constituting a kind of rice, aliicli affords 
good Tucal The si'cds form much of the 
food of the American Indians, luid of the 
great flocks of water-fowl. 

Canadian (ka-na'<li-aii), a Vertiitning to 
Canada, an extensive country on the north 
of the i 'liited States 

Canadian (ka-miMi-an), n An inhabitant 
or native of (’aiiada. 

Canagna (ka-nag'q-a), n. S<!e KoTll 

ff anafll B (ku-tiar or ka-iiu ya). n [Kr, 
from Jt canafflia,a pack of dogs, from L. 
caniM, a dog.) 1'lie lowest uritcrs of the } 
{leople ; the rabble , the vulgar. * 'I’o keep ' 
the sovereign canaille from intruding on 
the retirement of the fKior king ot the 
>’n*nch ' Burke. , 

CanaMn (kau'a-kiu), n A little can or cup. | 

And let nir the canakut clink Shak 

Canal ( ka - iml ' ). n. f Fr. cMual, from L 
eanalis, a channel, from the same root as 
Skr khan, to dig 1 1. An artificial waU'r- 
course, jiarticiilarly one constructed for 
the imssage of hoato or 8hi)is - 2 in arch 
a cliaiinel ; a griKive or a flute ; thus, the 
eatuU of the volute is the channel on the 
face of the circumvolutions incloseil by a 
list in the ionic capital, a In anat any 
cylindrical or tubular cavity in the body 
through which solids, liquids, or certain 


organs pass; a duct; as, tlie spinal or 
vertebral canal containing the spinal cord ; 
the intestinal or alimentary ciuial. 4. In 
zool. a groove observed in different jiarts 
of ceitulu univalve shells, and lulapted 
for the protrusion of the long cylindrical 
siphon or hreathiiig tube possessed by those 
animals. 

Canal-boat (ka-iml'hOt). n. A boat used on 
canals for conveying goods or passengers 
Canal-coal (katraikul) ,sec (^ANNKb-roAb 
CanaUculate, CanaUculated (kan-a-lik'd- 
lut, kan a lik'u-lat-ed), e fh canalieulatvkt, 
from cannliculuK, a little pljie, from canaliH, 
a pipe. 1 Channelled ; furrowed ; grooved ; 
specltlenlly . in bot having ti deep loiigi* 
tiidiiial gnxive above and convex under 
ncatli : apidied to the stem, leaf, or petiolt 
of plants. 

Canalization ( ku - nulMz - a'' shon ), n The 
eoiistruction of a canal or canals. 

Canal -lift ( ka - nariift ), n A hydro-piieii- 
iiiatic elevator for raising boats from one 
level of a eanal to another 
Canard (ka-nar or kii-nard'). n. [Fr., a 
duck, from L J, ennardue, a kind of boat, 
from G kahn, a boat or skiff.] 1. An nhsiinl 
story whieh one iitteiii)>ts to impose on his 
hearers or readers; a fabricated story to 
whieh eiimMiey is given l>y some news- 
>ap(‘rs 'J'his sense comes, according to 
dttn's from an old French phrase signi- 
fying ‘to half-sell a duck,’ in which the 
words meaning ‘ half ' (»inie to he sup- 
liressed. It is clear that to hitlf-scll u 
duck is not to sell it at all ; whence the 
sense of eheating, making a fool of. I'ot- 
grave gives the term vemteur de cunarde d 
molt o' (one who half-sclls ducks) as iiiuaii- 
ing a (‘o/ener or liar 2. A hroudsidc cried 
in the streets, from the generally Heiisa- 
iional nature of its contents 
Canaxium (ka-iuVri-um), n. |Kroin canari, 
an eastern niinie | A genus of )ilants. iiat 
order Aniyndact'ic, consistiiig of lofty trees 
which (‘Xiiile resin or balsam. The exuda- 
tion of one species rusonihlcs in its quali- 
ties hiilHani of copaiba; that of another 
is so like copal that it is used as a \unush 
in place of it Dammar or damar is a 
brownish resin obtained from C rtrictum 
C commune >ields a fruit much prized in 
.lava, from which an oil is expressed which 
is nsc<i at talde and for lam])H 
CaJiary (kii-nn'ri), n I Wine maiic in tlie 
('ainiiy Islands 2 An old dance introduced 
info spam fmm the (‘unary Islands, ami 
thciicc brought to Kngliuid 

I li.ivr «,**e*ii ,i mcMu iiu 
'I liiit *)• brciithi life into a sti>hi , 

*Jiii<.kui ii roik, iiimI iiiakt ymi il.iiin ntuiu i 
\iuiA 

3 A canary-bird. -4 A word put hy Shak- 
Kjierc 111 Its singular and plural forms in the 
month of .Mrs (juickly (Merry H'lacK), and 
whi( li connncntatoi's differ in ex]duiniiig 
It is fii'obably a blunder for ifuandary 
Canary t (Ka-na'n), c i. To dance; to frolic; 
to perfoim the old dance called a canary 

jS! "ll ■iluiirat llir tcin(;uc's fiiil, rafuTey tn it Mith 
yiiiir k-i t, liiiiiKiur it with tuniin(> up your ryclids 
'tkai 

Canary-bird (ka-niVri-biTd), n An inscs- 
Koriiil singing bird, a kind of finch, from 
the Caniirv Islands, the Carduelm ranaria, 
or Fnngilla ranarUi, family Fringillidu;. 
These birds arc. now bred in other countries, 



I .iii.iry {( aniur/n tanattiii 

and arc dispersed I'vcrv wlierc as chamlNsr- 
birds 'I'liey were introilnccd into Kiirope 
300 or 100 yeiiis ;igo 'J’lic rniinry produces 
rniilcK with allied sjicciuh, as the goldfinch, 
siskin, linnet, hull -finch 
Canary-finch (kH-im'ri-(ltiMh),n The canary- 
bird 

Canary-graSB fka-na'ri-graH). n PhaUin* 
ennnnenki*, iiat order (iraminca', a native 
of the ('unary Isles Its seed is used as 
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fmid in the Canaries, Barbary, and Italy, 
Mid is largely collected for canary-birds. It 
is cultivated for this last purfiose in Kent 
and Essex. 

Oaaary-iaed (ka-na'ri-sSd), n The seed of 
the canary-gross, used for feeding birds. 

CuiaiyHltone (ka-na'rl-stfm). n A very 
lieautiful and somewhat rare variety of ear- 
nelian, so named from its yellow colour. 

Oamuy-WOOd (ka-na'ri-wuU). n. IFrom its 
colour roHKmliliiig that of the eanary-hknX J 
A wood of a ligtit orange colour, straight 
and close in the grain, adapted for the pur- 
poses of the cahtnet-maker and turner It 
is imported into England from the Brazils 
under the name of Madeira riiahogaro it 
is the wood of Pergea indiea and P. eana- 
rienttis. 

Cauaiter (ka-nas't^T), n I Ki cM}utMtre, Sp 
eanttHtnt, a basket Hume word as CantMtnr ] 

1 The rush basket in which tobacco is packed 
in Hoiith Amprj(;a Hence 2 A kind of to- 
bacco for smoking, i;oiislKting of the dried 
leaves (‘oarsely i>roken 

Oan-buoy (kan'liol or iiwoi), n A large cone- 
shafMMl, floating tiiioy, generally painted, as 
a mark for shoals. Ac See Jtiiov . 

(kan'kaii), n |L iiuawpiam, al- i 
though In the schoids of tiie middle ages i 
the proper iiroiiunciatioii of this word was < 
the suiiject of fierce coiitentimi. one party ' 
proiioiiiicmg it mu-caa, and the <ithcr7uan- ; 
ifuani . hence it came to signify tittle-tattle, 
gossip, scandal, undue familiarity | A kind 
of French dunce perfornuMl b> men and 
women, wlio indulge iii extravagant pos- 
tures ami lascivious gestures 

Cancel (kan'sel), v.t pret A pfi eaitcfllfd ; 
ppr rniirflluiff (P'r eanrellet, to cancel ; 
ii.L ixt/icc//i(/c. to furnish with lattice work, 
to cancel iiy drawing lines across in the ' 
form of lattice work, from L. rancrlU, a hit- > 
tice, whence c/inniW, cfni/nWfor. iVc | 1 1 To , 
liiclosu witli lattice-work or a railing 

A lltlU itlisciirc I il.ii c o»«( <//«•</ ill willi iron Motk 
Is ilir pitl.ii iir stiiin|i at wliicli . . oiir ,Sa\iMur w.is ' 

<* «iiir(;('i| /'ir/v/i | 

2 To draw lines across (something written) i 
HO as to deface: to blot out or oi»literat(> , 
MS. to rnurfi s<*vera1 lines in a manuscript. ' 
;< To annul or destroy, to throw aside . as, { 
to raiu’fl an otiligatioii or a debt. ‘ The in- | 
dentures were ctmt'Hled ' Thui'keray 1 

Know tlicii, I here forget all funner griefs, 

Lioar,' all grudge S/nt/- 

4 Specifically, (a) In math, to strike out a 
eommoti factor, us from the numerator and 
denominator of a fraction; us, hy rattcMUnff , 
ill the fraction ,1 we olitain the equivalent 
fraction * (h) In print iny, to throw aside 

any portion of a printed work, as single 
leaves or wliole sheetH, Ac., and print it 
nfresli HYN To lilot out, oiditerate, de- 
fiice, erase, etTuee, expunge, annul, iiliolish, I 
M'voke. abrogate, nqieal, destroy, do away, 
Hid aside 

C mceKklin'sel). n |See t’ANCKI., (’ANf'KLLI J 
1 I l.att ice-work, or one of the cross bars in 
liitt ice- work , n latticework or grated in- 
closure; hence a barrier, a liiiiit 

V I'riMiii It. lull ,1 ri till ini’>il .iml ii|i|iiirtiiiiitv ol 
■.rriiiiistliiiiiglilsto.i pcisiHi wlicisi spirit drsirrs 
iioriiUrgf liiriit iK'ittiul dll' i.iMif t III ilu liodv 

7 it viiir 

2. Ill urintiny. the siipiiressioii and reprint- 
ing of a page or iiioie of a Mork , the part 
Unis altered 

Cftll 06 lt (kan'sel), ri To iN'come olillter- 
ated or void ' \ imsIi oiitli that runrrU'tl in 
the making ' Coivlfii (llaie | 

Canoeleer (kan-se-li^r'), c t | Fr chancrlrr, 
to be unsteady, to waver, lit to go in /.ig. 
zags. from L. cancrlli. lattice work | In 
falconry, to turn two or three tiiiu's on the 
wing iM'fore Mdzing, as a hawk in stiHiping, 
especially when it misst>s. 

Me iiiiikrs his stoop, luit, w.tntiiig limtli. is fnitcd 
I It I •! HitJrff . J/.i t , t •n’l't 

Canoeleer (kim-se-lerO. n Tile turn of a 
hawk upon the wing to recover itself, after 
missing in the first stoop 

riu’ licric .mil eager hawks, down thrilling frnin the 
"kirs, 

Make siiiulry iwi.e/reri err thrv the fowl • an r« .ti h 
/»r,ri/a« 

Oanoellarean (kan-sel-la're-an). a Same 
as OnneeUarian [Karo 1 
Canoellareate ( kan-sel-la'rd-at ). a. [Set* 
<'HANCKl.l.oK 1 Belonging to a ehaiieellor 

JRaro 1 

Oancellarlan (knn Md la'ri-nn). II Kclating 
to a ehaneellor; eaneellan'^ate |Raro 1 
Canoellate, Oanoellated t kan'sel -at. kan'- 
sel-at-ed), a Se}mrated into spaces or divi- 


■tons, at by eoncelll; specifically, (a) marked | 
with lines crowii^ each other; marked lat- i 
tice-wise. 

The tall of the castor alnio«t bald, though the 
beast is very hairy, and eaucfUaUd with snine resem- 
blance to the M:afes of fishes A'. Urew 

(b) In anat. containing cancelli having a 
peculiar kind of cellular structure, as cer- ' 
tain portions of bones (c) In bvt. a term j 
applied to leaves consisting entirely of veins, i 
wittioiit cuiinccting parenchyma, so that . 
tlie whole leaf looks like a sheet of oiien I 
net work failed alst» CancMlnug I 

(kan-sel-la'shoii), n. The act 

of cancelling. 

CanoelU (kan-seTli), n. pi [L . a lattice, In- 
closurc, halustrafic, grating, Ac ] Lattice- 
work; specifically, (a) in Ji Cath. churchrg, 
the lattice-work partition lietween the choir 
and tlie body of the church, so constructed 
us not to intercept the view. (/>) I ii coinpar. 
anat. the lattice-like cellular or spoiigv tex- 
ture of Ixmes, especially at the ends of long 
hones, and consisting of numerous spiu^es 
communicating with each other. 

CatloellOUB (kni/sel-lus). a. Hame as Cnn- 
ccUatc ‘The canccMous texture of the 
liori<‘s ' Owen 

Cancer (kail Vr), n. [Li l Tlie eroh genus, 
a genus of ten-fiKited. atiomural or short- 
tailed cnistaceans. now used to include only 
the common Euro|>ean edible crab {C pagn- 
ruH) and a few allied species in >‘ortn and 
Soiiiii America and New Zealand. See f KAB. 

2 In antroH one of the twelve signs of tlie 
yodiac, represented by the form of a crab, 
and limiting the siiirb course northward in 
Slimmer : hence, the sign of the summer sol- 
stice. Tropic o/ Cancer. »See TroI'Ic » A 
morbid growtli or structure which can ex- 
tend itself and form again after removal, aris- 
ing from a vitiated eonstitiition and eiHlingiii 
ulceration : so called from the resemblance 
of the tumour, traversed by rod markings, 
to a eritb with extended elaw's (*aiicer is 
divided into HcirrhoitK, eneephaloitl , eolloiil, 
and epithelial cancer. SeirrhouH cancer is 
a haid, tirm, iiieomprossUdc, and nodulati'd 
mass, at first non-adherent to tlie skin and 
attended with little or no pain. On section 
it is smooth iitid glisteiiiiig, and exudes, oti 
[iressure, a small tjuaiitlty of niilky-looking 
juice. Kneephalmd cancer is a soft elastic 
tumour, less eircumserilNMl ami iticroasiiig 
more rapidly than the preceding It ends 
ill a fungous viisciilar ulcer, to wdiieh the 
term/iin//ns hacmatodcH has been given, and 
which has a great tendency to bleed. Col’ 
laid cancer occurs most froqtieiitly in the 
stouiHcb and alimentary canal, and consists 
of fibres arranged so as to form loculi, which 
eoiitaiii It soft viscous matter of a yellowish, 
grayish, or retldish colour Kpitheiiat eaU’ 
rer, occurring on the skin and iiincous ineni- 
liraiies, commences as a hard little tubeivle, 
often resembling a wart, and like thi> other 
varieties ends in an nicer with an itdiorons 
discharge Cancer bandage, n bandage re- 
sembliiig a crab In the iitimlier of its legs, 
and called the split-eloth of eight tails 

Cancerate (kan'sftr-at), r i. To grow into a 
(*nncer; to lietMinie eaneerous 
Canceratlon (kan-m'^r a'shon), n A gn iwing 
eaneerous, or into n e.incer 

Canoor-cell (kan'ser-sel). n In jiathul a 
cell eharHcterirod by its largi‘ nucleus, 
iiright nucleolus, and the irrogiibir form of 
the cell itself. It frequently occurs in malig- 
nant tumours 

Cancerln (kan's^r in), n An artificial guano 
frtiin New’fouiidlaiid 

Oancerlte (knn'iw'r-It). n A petrified crab 
Uuehanan 

Canceroul (kan'st'^r-us). a Like a cancer ; 
hnviiig the qualities of a eain'cr, virulent 

There i> «<.>»• rrewr inahijnKv in II wlin li must l>e 

1 lit Inrtli fiit/iitfn 

CancarouBly (kan'st'r-us li). adv in the 
manner of a cancer. 

Cancerousness (kan'st^r-us'iies). a. The 
state of being eaneenms. 

Cancredt (kting^t^nl). a (See Tankkk ] 
I’ross; ill-natured ‘A eanered erablied 
earle ’ Spenmr 

Cancrlfonn<kaiig'kri form)./i |L cancer. 

A erali. iiud forma, form ] \ runeerous.- 

2 Having the form of a cancer or crab 
Cancrine (kanglcrln), a Having the quali- 
ties Ilf a crab 

Cancrlnite (knngliri-iiU). n [After Can- 
rri»i. a Kiissian minister of niiaiiee j In 
mineral anotlier name for nepheline 
Cancroid (kang'knml). a [f 'nriror, and Hr 
etdot, form } Like cancer- applied to nior- 


m6. met. h6r; pine, pin: ndte, not. move: tulie, tub. bull; 
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bid growths somewhat like cancer, but not 
ready cancerous. 

Gaaondd (kang^kroid), n. A skin disease 
approaching in its nature to cancer. 

Cancroma (kang-krO'ma). n. [L. oonesr, 
from their voracity.] A ^nus of birds be- 
longing to the order of Grallss ; the boat- 
bills. .See Boat-bill. 

Gand (kand), n. A miner's term for fluor- 
spar. 

Candareen (kan-da-rdn'), n. A Chinese 
weight, the lOOth part of a tael, and equal 
to 10 cash. It may be estimated at about 
0 grains In accounts, its money value 
ranges from ten to fourteen copper cash. 

Candelabrum (kan-de-la'brum). n. pl.Caa- 
delabm (kan-de-laTira) [L.] 1. luanfiy. 
(a) a tall caiullestick, often highly oma- 



meiited (b) A stand hy which lamps were 
supported, cither standing on broad discs 
or pendent from braiicheH - 2 A branched 
liigiily ornamental candlestick; a chande- 
lier. 

Candent (kan'dent). a. [L eandeiui, from 
candeo, to be white or hot] Very hot: 
heated to whiteness; glowing with white 
heat • A rom/rnf vessel.' Hoyle. 

CanderOB (kan'ile-ros). n An East Indian 
gum, of the aiipeuranee of amber, hut white 
and pellucid. It is sometimes turned into 
toys of various kinds, which are very light, 
and of a good iiolisli 

CandeBCence (kati-desVns), n [L candegco, 
to become red hot. to begin to glow, incept. 
of candeo. See Oanpent, i^'ANblb ] Incaii- 
desi'enee 

Candicantt (kan'di-kant). a. [L candieo, 
to lie whitish 1 rirowing white hadey 

Candid (kail 'did;), a [L candid UK, from 
candeo, to be white, from wliieli stein also 
candle, incenge, incendiary, j 1 f White. 

Thf box rcrei\esali black, but eontLil fnuii tlieiiLC, 
'I he stones CKWic candid forth, the hue of innocence 
Dryden 

‘2 Hfiiiest and frank; open and sincere; 
Ingeiiuous: outspoken: applied to persons; 
as, to be candid witli you 1 thiuk you are 
wrong. 

Open, iiindhf. mill Keiu-roiis, his heart Ha» the 
roiist.itit I Diiip.iiiioii of his hdiul, and liis tongue the 
artless iinlex of his nniiiJ ( anning 

3 Free from undue bias; fair, just ; impar- 
tial. applied to persons or things, us, a can- 
did view or eoiistriietioii. ‘ Candid and dig- 
jHimonatc men.* Irrmy 

A t-owdid jiuigr will Trail eni-li pietc of wit 
With the same s)iirit that its author writ 

- A candid friend, a pin use applied ironi- 
cally to a perstm disfMised to tell unpleasant 
truths or to say ill-natiiretl things under 
the guise of candour 

But of .'ll! plagues, good Heaven thv wrath r.'tn send 
Save, save, oh! iNiie me from tin landtdfrund 
LUHHtng 

Sv\ Fair. open, ingenuous, impartial, just, 
frank, artless, unliiassed, equitable 

Candidacy (kaii'di-da-si), II Uamlidatiire 

Candidate (kan'di-dat). n [L candtdatug, 
from eandidug, white; those who sought 
ofllees in Koine wearing a white rolie during 
their candidature. ] A person who aspires or 
is put forwanl by others as an aspirant to an 
offlee or honour; one who offers himself, or 
IS proposed for preferment, by election or 
appointment, usually fulloweil Uyfor; as. a 
candidate fur the nffiee of sheriff. ‘ A eati- 
didate for praise ’ Pope * A candidate of 
heaven ' Ihyden Cfteu used of things in 


Fate. far. fat. full. 


oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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the sense of somethlnp; that enters into ' 
competition with something else; as, the ' 
different forms of railway brakes that are 
candidates for public faroar. 

Candidate t (kan'di-dat), v.t To render 
qnaliffed as a candidate. 

Without quarrelling with Rome, we can allow this 
purgatory, to purify and cleanse us. that we may l>c 
the Detter eawtulated for the court of he.iven and ! 
glory. Feitham. 

CamUdatealilp (kan ' dt-dHt-ship ), n I'an- 
didature. 

Candidature (kan'di-da tfir). n The state 
of iteing, or act of standing as, a candidate; 
candidateshfp: candidacy. 

The canduiiiture commonly lasted two years. 

Chamber \\ Fnty. 

Candidly (kan 'did- li), adv In a candid 

manner: openly; frankly: without trick or 
disguise; ingenuously. ‘Not so fairly and 
eatufuilp as he ought.’ Camden 
CandldneBB (^kan^ld-nos), n. The quality 
of being candid ; openness of mind ; frank 
honesty or truthfulness ; fairness ; ingenn- 
oosness. ‘1'he candidness of an upright 
Judge.’ Feitham 

Candled (kan'did). pp. itr a. [From camly.] . 

1. Preserved with sugar, or incriisted with 
it ; covered with crystals of sugar, or with 
matter resembling it; as, eaiuiied raisins - I 

2. Wholly or partially converted into sugar; | 
iUi,eandiedhoney. --B. Fig honeyed; flatter- I 
ing: glosing. 

should the poor be fliitterM f 
No. let the candted tongue lick absiirtl pomp. 

And crook the pregn.'int hinges of the knee. 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shak 

Candliy ( kan "di-fi ). v f or % prei it pp 
catulified; ppr caiulifging To make or 
become candied: to candy 
Candiot (kan'di-ot), n An inhabitant of 
Caiidia 

Oandiot (kairdi-ot). a Belonging to Candia 
Candlteer (kun-dl-ter'), n. In fort, a fninie 
used to lay brushwood or fagots upon, to 
proti'ct or cover a working party. ' 

Candle (kan' dl). n. [L candela, & cmuilQ, . 
from eanilere, to shine. See Canuiu.] ]. A 
taper: a cylindrical body of tallow, wax, 
spemiai'eti. or other fatty material, formed 
on a wick composed of linen or cotton 
threads, woven or twisted loosely, used for 
a portable light 

Neither dll men light .1 ntnd/r and put it under .1 
bushel, but nil .1 caiulleslii k Mat. v is 

Dell, book, and crtttd/e khall not drive me Isick 

When golil and silver becks in<> to come on 

SAai. 

Fi(f 

.Night's i-andUs are burnt out. and iocuiul day 

Stands ti|itiic* on the misty tnuiint.im tops. Stuxk 

2 A candle-power — To drink off candles’ 
ends, a feat at one time priuttiseil by amor- . 
ous gallants to afford a stnmg testimony of | 
zeal for the lady whose healtli was drunk, ; 
as candles’ end formed a very formidable 1 
and dis^reeable flap-dragon * Carouse her 
health in cans mid candle^' ends.' ftean. d- 
FI. ‘ Drinks off candles’ ends for flap- 
dragons ’ Shak — BeU, Book, and Candle 
•See under Bkll. - Excommunication bg inch 
of eantUe, a form of excommunication in 
which the offender is allowed time to repent 
only while a candle burns out.— Naft' bu inch 
if caudle, a species of auction at which bids 
could only be made during the burning of 
an inch of caudle — Medicated candle, in 
tned a bougie - Umh candle, a species of 
candle mafle of tlie pith of certain rushes, 
peeled except on one side, ami tlipped in 
tallow Mot fit to hold the candle to one, is 
to be v( r' inferior The allusion is to link- 
boys who held torches or candles to light 
passengers 

Some s.'iv, compared to Umuioncini 
1 hat Mynheer flaiidei's but .1 iitniiy . 

Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely Jit to hold a candle Hyrotn 

The ifamc is not worth the candle (Le jeii 
lie vaut ]ias la chaiidelle), a phrase of French 
origin, indicating that an object is not 
worth the pains requisite for its attainment 
Candle-lM^ (kan'dl-bdrk), n. A candle- 
ease. [Provincial.] 

Candle* berry (kan'dl-be-ri), n. The fruit 
of Aleurites triloba (the candle-berry tree), 
so named liecause the kernels, when dried 
and stuck on a reed, are used by the Poly- 
nesians as candles Called also Candle-nut 
Candle-bmy Tree (kau'di-be-n tre). n 

1 ^0 Aleur^es triloba See ALKURITBS - 

2 The Mjfriea cetifera, or wax myrtle, nat. 
order Myricacete; a shrub common in North 
America, 4 to 18 feet high, the drupes or 
berries of which are of the size of {lepper- 


coms, and covered with a greenish-white 
wax (impularly called hayberry talloio), of 
which candles are made. The wax is col- 



Candle*rUBll ( kan ' dl-rush ), n. A popular 
name for Juncus eff'ttsus, from its pith tieiiig 
used for rush-lights. 

OandleBtldk (kan'dl-stik), n. An instru- 
ment or utensil to hold a eaiullc. made in 
ditfci'cnt forms and of different materials; 
urigmally a stick or piece of wood. 

Oandle*tree Oil (kan'dl-tro oil), n. A solid 
oil obtained from the lierries of the ciuidle- 


! Iierry tret* (which see). 

Candle-waBter (kan'di 


Candle-berry or Wa* myrtle (A/vruw cer(fimt). 

I lected by boiling the drapes in water and 
' skimming off the surface. It is afterwards 
I melted and rt'flned. a buslicl of berries 
I yielding frtuti 4 to .5 lbs. of wax. 

I Candle-bomb (kan'dl-bum), n. A small 
; glass bubble, filled with water, placeil in 
the wick of a candle, where it exploiles fitmi 
the force of the steam which is generated 
CandlO-caBO (kan'dl-kas) n. A eyliniirical 
Ikix used fur holding candles. 

Petrucbui is c cmmig in anew hat and nil old Jerkin; 

.n pair of oltl breei lu-s. thricc turned, a tiair 01 boots 
that liave lieen taitdle-iaies, one biu'kled. another 
l.i< ed Sh,tk. I 

Candle-coal (knii'dl-kol), n. SocCannkl- : 

COAL. j 

Candle-endB (kati'di-endx), a pi 1. Petty 
savings, scraps; fragments; wortliless trifles 
' l•altll ! *tK true. Sir. 

We are but sp.uis and candle-ends. Fean. iS* /V | 

--To drink off' candle-ends Hoc under | 
(’ANin.E 

Candle-fish (kitn'dl-flsh). u A sca-flsh of | 
the salnion family, the Thaleichthys Paet- 
Jicus, frctiiiiMiting the iiorth-wesiern shores 
of America, of aiioiit the size of the smelt ' 
It is used b\ flic liidiatiH, not only for food, 1 
tint for iiinkmg oil. and as a natural candle, 1 
whence its name It is converted into a ! 
candle simply hy passing the pith of a rush | 
or a strip of the hark of the cypress-trce ; 
through it as a wick, when Its extreme oili . 
ness keeps the wick hlozing 'I'lie cainile- 
fisli apiKtars in iinineiise shoals off the coast | 
in summer 

Candle-holder (kaii'dMibld-t';r),n AiH>rsoii 
i that hfdds a candle, hence, one that rc- 
; motcly assists, hut is otli<*rwise not a sharer { 
I in the pursuits of others, an inferior. 

I II Ik; a tandle-holJer and knik an, Shai | 

Candle-light (kan'clMIt). n \ The light of I 
a candle, ilhiminution by caiidlos I 

In il.irkiicss tandle Itfiht iii.iy guidt* turn's steps, ' 
Wrhn li III iisf 111 daylight were iii.idiicss llookep , 

2. The time during which candles are rt*- 
t|Uircd; tiie dark hours * Between daylight 
and candle-light ’ Strift. , 

Candlemas (kairdl-uias), n. {Caudle and i 
uiass I An eeclesinstitail festival held on 1 
the second day of February In honour of the 
purification of the Virgin .Mary Tliis feast 
in the mediieval church was remarkahle for 1 
the nuinher of lighted candles home al>out , 
In jirfH'cssions ainl placed in churehus On 
this day the (‘atliolics consecrate all the ; 
candles ami tafiers whicli are to lie used in ' 
their churches diiring the whole year In | 
.Scotland, (‘andleiuas is one of the four terms 
for paying and receiving rents and interest; 
and it gives name to a law term, lieginniiig 
.laniiary l.S and ending February 8 
Candle-mine (kau'dl-mln), n. A mine of j 
grease or tallow: a tenn whicli .Shaksiiere 
makes Prince Henry apply to Falstaff on 
account of his fatness. 

Candle-nut ( kan'dl-nut), n. See Candle- 

RKKllY. 

Candle-power (kan'dl-pou-4r), n. 1'he illu- 
minating ]N)werof acandle; speciflcally, the 
illuminating power of a candle of deter- 
minate composition and rate of buniing 
taken as a unit in estimating the luminosity 
of any illuminating agent; os, gas of 2.'i oan- 
dle-power The standard usually employed 
for this purpose is a spermaceti caiidlu 
huniing at the rate of 120 grains of spenn 
l»er hour 


Candle-waBter (kan'dl-w'ast-er), n. 1. Due 
who wastes or consumes candles, whether 
for study or ilissipatioii : always used in 
contimipt or reproach. ' A whoresou honk- 
worm, a co nd/e- vaster.’ B Jonson. 

Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortune drunk 
With landie-ivaAtets. Shak. 

2 A small hit of burning wick falling upon 
the substance of the candle and melting it. 
(Old English and Scutch, j 
OandOCk (kan'dok), n. [Can, a vessel, and 
dock: comi> the G. name kannetikrautz=i 
can-wort | A local name for one or mort* 
species of Equisetum. or horse-tails, given 
liecause some of the kinds are employed in 
polishing tin cans and other vessels. 

Let the puiid lie ilrv six or twelve iiionthii, butli to 
kill the w.iter weeds, .is water lilies, tandotks, reate, 
ami bulrushes It. H alton 

Candour, Candor (kairil(>r). n. [L candor, 
whiteness, candour, from eatuieo, to he 
white ) l.t Whiteness, clearness, brilliancv 
Sir T Browne.- 2. Openiiessof heart; frank- 
ness; ingenuoitsiiess of mind; a disposition 
totreatsiibjectswith fairness; freedom from 
tricks or disguise; sincerity. 

1 kiiou not whu h th' bast most, tandonr or wit 
F, yonson. 

Ibili) the etui shall (.liarity endure. 

And tandonr bull- those Liiilts it Lannot cure. 

( hupchtil 

•Myn Fiiinicss, iiigcmioiisticHs. frankness. 
njMMincss, sinecrity. impartiality 
Candroy (kan'droi) n A macliinc usoil in 
preparing eotton cloths for iiriiitmg 
candy (kuii'di), I> t pret. iV pp candied: jipr 
candying | Fitim Fr. caudtr, to candy, from 
It candirc, to ciuidy, caad/, candy. Seethe 
iionn 1 1 'I'o conserve with sugar so ns to 
form a tliick mass; to lioil in sugar. 2 To 
torm into congelations or crystals; ns. to 
cnndg sugar .'1 To cover or incrust with 
cougtdatioiis or crystals, as of ice '1'hc 
colli brook, candied with icc * Shak 
Now no mure 

'1 hr Irosi mndiei the grass Catew 

Candy (kau'di), v i l To take on the form 
of, or become incnistcd by, candied sugar; 
as, jirnHcrves candy with long keeping. 

2, To iK'Conie crystallized or <‘ongenied 
Candy (kau'di), n [’t enndi, candy, from 
Ar ipindi, iiuule of Hiigar, from gand, sugar | 
A solid preparation of sugar or molasHes. 
eitlicr alone or in combination witii other 
substances, to flavour, colour, or give it the 
desireil consistency 

Candy ( kau'di ), n 1 An eastern measure 
of wciglit, equal to .'>00 Ihs in some places, 
tint varying, in dill’ereiit towns, up to H2lj 
lbs 2 In Malabar, a measure of length 
equivalent to 28| Knglisli iiiehes 
Candy-BUgar (kau'di shu g/'r), n Crystal- 
lized sugar formcil upon strings )iy repeated 
boiling and clarifying, uml suffered to crys- 
tallize slowly; it is sold white, hrown, or 
pink Simmonds, 

Candytuft (kau'di -tuft), u [ From Candia . 
the ancient Crete.] 'Die impulur name of 
plants of the genus Jbens, especially Ihcris 
nndndlata, a tufted flower liroiight from 
the island of f.'niidia. Sec Ihkkls. 

Cane (kan), n. lOhl spelling alsficanne, from 
1 j canna, (ir kanna, a reed ] 1. A term uf»- 
plieii popularly amt eommercially to the 
stems of some luilms, grasses, and other 
plants, such us the Immhoo, rattan, and 
niigar-CHiie - 2. A eaiiu iiseil as a walking- 
stick; henee, any straight smooth walking- 
stick rcHumbling a cane. 

Sir I'Iuiik;, uf aiiilirr siuifTbox justly vam. 

Ami the lii(.i: luikIik t nt a ilouHcti tafie Foje 

A lance or dart imtile of cane ‘ The flying 
nkiniiish of the darted catxc ’ Drydcn ( Rare. | 
4 A long measure 111 several countries of 
KiinqM*; at Naples the length is 7 feet 
nil lies ; in I'oulouse, in France, fi feet 
inches, in Frfivence, Ac., fl feet inches 
Cane (kan), v t pret. A pp caned: ppr can- 
itiif 1 I'o lioat with a cane or walking- 
stick ‘ Was caned by a brutal tutor ' 
Maeanlag To furnish <ir complete with 
cane, as, to cane chairs. 

Cane. See kain. 


ch, dkain; eh, He. loch; g. go\ J.iob; ft. Fr. ton; ng, th. £Aen; th, thin: w, wig; wh. wAig; zh, azure.- Hee Key. 
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CANE-BBAKE 


Oane-tirake (kati'limk), n. l. a thicket of 
cauei.— 2. A mi-KC Hized reed belonging to 
the geniiH ArundiiiHha. Loudon. 

Oail^>Chalr (kturulmr), n. A chair with a 
platted cane avat or bottom, or one framed 
with bamb(H» or otlier cane. 
Cane-coloured (kuirkiii-6rd). a of the 
colour of cane; atraw-coloured. Hee f'AIN- 
CnLOI^lKli 

Caned (kand). a Filled with white matter; 
made white; inothcry: said of vinegar. 
nallmell 

Cane-gun (kan'gun), ?I. A weapon compris- 
ing a guii'liarn l witli its disclini*ging de- 
vices, arranged within a hollow' cane so as 
to present tiie appearance of an ordinary 
walking-stick. 

Cane-bole (kan'hbl). n. A hole or trench 
for ]ilanting the cuttings of cane on sugar 

jilantations. 

Canelft n IFr mnnU’ 1 Cliniinel Chau- 
Mr 

Canella (ka-neria), n ilMni of L rniinn, n 
Hjeil. from the eylindrieal form the inner 
bark assumes when peeled »ift | A genus <if 
plants, nut onler ('anclliieeie 'I'he princi- 
pal siHicios is Caurtia alba, a tree of I lie 
West Indies, ill to fiO feel liigli, winch pro- 
fliiees the hark called wliite cinnamon or 
false winter's Imrk it is tlie Innei bark of 
tile liranchi‘H, and is broiiglit to this coun- 
try in casks us an aroniatjc 

CanellaoeSB (kan-el la'se e). a pi. A sinall 
natural onler of tlialamidoral plants, con 
sistingof tro|)icAl Americiin trees iiclonging 
to two genera, ('uiiella and ('innamoileii 
droll, ami comprising altogetliei only four 
known species 

Cane-mill (kan'mil). n A mill for grinding 
sugar-ciiiies for tiie manufiicture of siigiir 
See Him A it Ml 1,1. 

CanephorUB (ka nero nis), n (tlr ktnh 
uhoroH, a Itasket bearer 1 1 One of tiie 

bearL'i'Hof the baskets containing tiie Ifiiple 
inents of sacritice, in tiie imicessituis of tlie 



Dionysia, riiiiiitiieiiea, and other ancient 
(Ireclan festivals, an otllce of lioiiour much 
coveted liy the virgins of iinti«{Uity 2 In 
arrh a term applied to figures iiearing bas- 
kets on ttieir heads somotinies Improperly 
oonfttiinded with CaryatulM 

Caaeioent (ka nes'eiit). o. 11. eanrrcfng, 
canfteentui. ppr of mncxco. to grow white, 
fniin eauro, to he white | Orowing white 
or hoary; tunding or approaching to white; 
whitish: applieil geiierull.\ to hair or hair- 
likc processes of plants Lamhui 

Cane-Bugar (k&irsim -gt^r). a sugar oh 
tallied from the sugar-cane, as distinguished 
from lieet root sugar, grape-sugar, maple- 
sugar. Ac. See SroAll. 

Canes Venatlol (ka'u&r vc-imt'i-sf). n. pi 
The Hounds or (Irey hounds, a constellation 
III the northern hemisphere which contains 
twenty-live stars 

Cane-traib (kan'trash). n. Itefiise of canes 
or macerated rinds of cane. reser\ed for 
fuel to boil the cane-jiiii*e 

Ganavaaf ** t^mvas Chaueer 

Can-ftama (kan'frHinh n A cottmi-rov- 
ing machine, in which the roving is received 
Into cans. 

Oanfa(kaiig'ga). n. The auriferous iron-con- 
glomerate of Itrarll, probably of glacial 
origin This wonl is sanl to be a i*ontrac- 
tion of two Tupi wonls, tapanhuna, iiegrti, 


and aeauga, head, the lai^e concretionary 
blocks it contains suggesting the name. 
Caagan, Kangan(kang^gan), n a kind of 
coarse cotton cloth, manufactured in China, 
in pieces U> inches broad and 0 yards long, 
whieli lias a fixed value in currency 
Cangany (kan'ga-ni), n A class of persons 
employed by tiie (.'cylonese planters to hire 
Coolie labour from the Indian continent. 
Caageantf (kan'jantx a Changing. 

Rir I) gold tis&iir, oit .» ground of grc«-ii. 

When- til' artful! shuttle rarely did (.-ntiieLk 

1 hf: raujrtant colour of a mallard's neck 

Syliftter, iiu Bartai 

Canmea-WOOd fkan'Ji-kn-wud), n. A wood 
of Uh' rosewood character, imported from 
tlie brazils Jt is lighter and of a yellower 
lirowii than rosewood. It is imported in 
trimmed logs from 6 t^> 10 indies diameter 
for tile use of tiie cabinet-maker and turner. , 
Can-book (kan'iiok). n A contrivance bi { 
sling a cask by the ends of its staves, fonned | 
liy itu'ving a piece of rope thrnngli two fiat , 
books and splicing Its ends togetlier 
Canicula, Caniculefka-nlk'u-la. knn'i-kul), 
n (L canioula, a little dog. frcmi ranut, 

11 dog J A star in the constellation of Cunis 
Major, called also the Dog-star or Sirius, a 
star of tlic first magnitude, and tlie largest 
ami lirightest of all the fixed stars 
Canicular (ka-nik'u-lf^r). a [L cammlaris.] 
f*ertiiinitig to tiie star Canicula or tlie Dog- 
star - Canicular da i/g or doy-dayg, a certain 
number of days lief ore and after tlie heliacal 
rising of Canicula. See Dog-pav. 

Ibito siHiH- (stu-h US are south of the equinox) the 
citutm/at iftty\ .iu in winter At/ 7‘ J{roione 

CanieiUaryear. tiie Egyptian natural year, 
wliich was computed fnmi one heliacal ris- 
ing of Claniciiia to tlie next 
CanidSd, Canina (kan'i-de. ka-nrna). n pi 
Tlie dog t.rilK‘, a family of digitigradc eur- 
nivoroiis inniiimaliR Jt iiieliulcH tlie dog, 
fox, wolf, and jnek.al 

Canlnait (kii iii'iial), M Canine ‘Caninni 
luiger, vcntiMl by Miiuppitig and siiiirliiig 
spirits on botli sides * Fullrr 
C^lneika nin'). a. |L earn nm, from eania, 
n liog. I I'ertaining to dogs; having tlie 
propertieH or (|iialitiuB of a dog. as, canine 
iiindneHsor hydrophobia - Canine teeth, two 
siiarp-pointtMl teeth in eaeli jaw of an nni- 
mal, one on each side, lM*lweeii tlie in- 
eisors ami grinders: so named from tlicir 
rescmbliutcc to a ting’s teeth - Canine 
vinttele, in aiutt. tlie levator ariguli ons, so 
called because it is tlie muscle wliicli elo 
vates the angle of a ting's mouth in snar- 
ling Canine lauyh, risns sariinnicus or sar- 
donic hiiigh, a particulai' facial expression 
prodiictul by spasm tif the caiiiiie iiiiiscle -- 
Ctfiiim'opj/cf ib'.inoidinatf! appetite, bulimy 
(which sec) - Vamne lettei, the letter K 

K is thf dog's Icttc-r ,ttid hurreth in the sound 

Canlplef (kan'i-pl), n A small knife or 
dagger 

CanlB fka'ilis). II |L I A genus of digiti- 
grude enriiivoroiis nianinialiii, family Ciiii- 
itiie. restrb ted by Cuvier and intMlern roed- 
ogists to th(‘ speeies t>f dog, wolf, ftix, and 
jackal ; Imt l>y Linnieiis iistul in a wider 
sense to ineliiite tlie liyeiia Df tlie tltimes- 
tlc dog {Canw fantUiarig) Uiere arc many 
varieties Hee lit hi. 

CanlB Major (ka'nis nm'Jor), n The Grtmt 
Dtig, a constellation tif the snuthern heini- 
spiierc, Indtiw (Irion’s feet, it contains thirty- 
one stars, among which is Sirius (« Canis 
Majoris), the tirightest star In the heavens 
CanlB l^or (ka'nls tnrnor), n J'lie Little 
Dtig, a constt'llatioii of the northern hcmi- 
Bpliere, containing fourteen stars, among 
which is a liright star called Procyon 
CanlBtar (kiui'ls-tt^r), n [L. eanUttnim, Gr 
kaiuigtrtfu, frtun kaniut, a reed 1 1 Tinperly 
a small iiuskct made of reeds, twigs. f>r tlie 
like. 'Wlilte lilies in full eanUterg tliey 
bring ' Ihpden. -2 A small Inix or case for 
tea. ctifTee, Ac S In the Jt Cath Ch. the 
metal vessel used to eontain the altar lireatls. 
or wafers liefore consecration — Caiiurfer 
ghot, same as Case-sAof (which see) 

Canker (kang1(Ar).n f Formerly written also 
Canere, from L eanerr (pro|>erly pronounced 
eaukerX a crab, a cancer.] I A kind of can- 
cerous. gangrenous, or ulcerous sore or 
disease wiietlier in animals or plants; an 
eating, corniding. or other noxious agency 
producing ulceration, gangrene, rot. necay, 
and the like 

Au«l thrir word will rat ai, doth a cantfr 

j run. u 1 - 

Hpeciflcally, vo) in med. a collection of small 
sloughing ulcers, generally covered witii n 


I whitish slough, in the mouth, especially of 
> children, called also canker the nunith, or 
water canker {ca^nerum om). (6) A kind of 
gaugieuous disease to which fruit-trees 
especially arc liable, beginning generally in 
tlie younger shoots and branches, and gra- 
duaUy proceeding towards the trunk so as to 
kill the tree in the course of a few years, 
(c) In farriery, a disease In horses' feet, caus- 
ing a discharge of fetid mutter from the 
cleft in the middle of the frog, generally 
originating in a diseased thrush. — 2. A can- 
ker-worm or insect larva that feeds on 

f ilants ‘To kill eankerg in the musk-rose- 
mkIh ’ Shnk - H. P'ig. anything that cor- 
rufitH, corrodes, destroys, or irritates; irrita- 
tion; pain; grief; cai'e ‘Danish the canArer 
of ambitious thoughts.' Shak. ‘And heal 
the canker of one wound liy making many.’ 
Shak ‘ Grief that’s beauty’s canker. ' Shak. 

The canker and the care arc mine alone Byron 

4. A kind of wild, wortliless rose ; the dog- 
iiise. 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 

And pltiiit this thorn, this canker, BuliiiKbrokc 
Shak. 

Canker (kang'kcr), V. t. To infect with can- 
ker eitlier literally or figuratively ; to eat 
into, corrode, or corrupt, to infect as with 
a poisonous iniluenee; to render ill-condi- 
tioned or venomous; to render sour and ill- 
natured. 

A tithe purloined c.tnkers .i whole estate. 

I. Herbert 

May this nii^el 

New mould his cankered heart Lolertdge. 

Canker (kaiig'k(‘r). r 1. 1 'I'o grow corrupt; 
to he infected witlt some ]>oisiiiiouH or per- 
nicious influence, to be or tiecome ill-con- 
ditioned or malignaiit 

And as with .iu« his Imdy nylier i;row,. 

So Ills iiiitid tauktr\ Shak 

2 t To decay or waste away by means of any 
noxious (‘ituse, to grow rusty oi iliscolouceil 
by oxidation, as a metal 

SiKcriiiK Will sully .iiid canker more th.-in L'lhlini; 

Bacon, 

Canker-bit (kang'kiV bit), a Bitten witit a 
eunkered or envenomed tooth. Shak. 

Canker-bloom. Canker-blossom (kang'- 
k^r-bloni.kang^ker-liloH-som), n. 1 Abloom, 
blossom, or flower eaten by cunkcr —2 A 
bloom or flower «if tin* dog-rose 

'I he canker-HooniK h.of full as deep a dyi* 

As the perfumed tiiiLture (il the roses Shak 

3 What causes canker in n blossom 
me ! you juggler, you cankerMoggom, y<»u 
tlilef of love.’ Shak 

Cankered (kang'kt’ird). 7i and a 1 Affected 
witii canker; us, it cankered tree — 2. Ill- 
natured; cross: crabbed; venomous; itiiilig- 
nnnt; wicked ' A cankered grandam's will ' 
Shak 

Cankeredly (knng'kt'^rd-ii). adv 111 a can- 
kered munner; crossly; adversely Mir. for 
Magg 

Canker-fly (kRUg'kf^r-fli). n a fly that iireys 
on fruit 

Cankerfret (knng^kt^r-frct). v t. 'I'ri eat into 
like a canker. *lf God iireak off the soul 
betimes from this sin, ere it have canker- 
fretted tlie soul ’ Daniel Rogerg, 
(Cankerous (kang'kf^r-ns), a Curroiltng like 
a luinker; eaiieeroiis 

1 yr.iniiii riili- 

Ihiknnwn brriiri whosi <i//ii(’<’/*i>i/r shat. kli-s seiz'd 
The enteiioiii'il smil J'homson 

Canker-rasb (kaiig'ker-rash). n in med. 

It variety of scarlet-fever complicated with 
cyminclie. ulcerations appearing in tlie 
throat. 

Cankert(kaug'kert).a (^ankered, venomous; 
ill-natured ; crabiied . vexing ' Cankert 
cun' ' Riinig ISeotcli ] 

Canker-worm ( kang'kcr- w^mi). n A worm 
or larva destructive to trees or plants; spe- 
cifically in America tlie larva of the Geo- 
nietra bnnnata or the winter moth, which 
in Mime years destroys tlie leaves and fruit 
of apple-trees. 

Th.it whiLh the locust hath left hath the 
•Hvrm eaten J«*el i 4 

Cankery (kang'k^r-i), a. 1. Canken'd; cor- 
roded ; rusty. --2 Ill-natured; crabbed; 
veiuiiiious; vexing * O cankrie vare ' Bums 
Canna (kan'na). n. [L . a eane.] 1 A genus 
of plants, nat order Marantacesc, of which 
there are several speeies known by tlie name 
of Indian shot, fnim their round, shining, 
hard, heavy seeds, resembling shot. C 
indiea. C pateng, and C. eoeeinea are com- 
mon plants within the tropics on all the 
continents Home species have laige yellow. 


Fate. far. fat. fall; me. met. lu'r; pine, pin: tiAte, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; u, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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mi, or orange flowers, which with their 
fine foliage make them to be prized in cul- 
tivation. Their leaves are large and tough, 
and are employed for forming eiiveloiies fur < 



Canna ( Canna indtca ) 

articles of commerce. Nearly all the species 
contain an abundance of starch in tlie root- 
stock, which renders them fit to be used as 
food after being cooked. Tlie starchy mat- 
ter of C. ediUis, C coccima and other species 
is made into a kind of arrow-root known by 
the name of tnim Irk mout - 2. An Italian 
ineasure of length e(|unl to G r)r 7 feet 

Canna (kan'na). n. fdael. m/mcA.] I'otton 
grass. ‘ Still as the ctuuia's hoary beard ' 
Sir W. Scott. 

flan tin, (kan'na) ('annot [Scotch 1 
Cannabinacese, CannablnesB (kan'na-iii- 
iia"se-e, kun-na-bin'e-0). n.pf (L. canuahut, 
hemp I The hemp trilie, a natural order of 
a}ietalous dicotyledonous plants, by some 
botanists regarded as n sub-order of tiie 
rrticucteuj or lu'ttle family, hut differing 
fitim them in having curved embryos with- 
out albumen and in other less important 
characters 1 1 contains two genera, amongst 
whose species arc the well-known and valu- 
able plants the hemp and ho]». 

Cannablne (kan'na-bln), a, ( 1. rannahiavtt, 
from raniiabiK, hemp. | I'ertaining to hemp; 
hempen [Rare 1 

Cannabis ( kan'na-bis ), n Hemp (which 
sec) 

CannacesB ( ka-na'se-e ), n. pi See .Makan- 
TACK.1! 

Canned (kand). J>. or a Put int<» a can or 
cans, 8pcci1i(‘ully presci ved in cans or tins; 
as, canwd meat or fruits. 

Cannery (kan'(^r-i), /< An establishment for 
canning or preserving meat, llsh, or fruit in 
tins liernietically sealeil 

Cannel-coal, Candle-coal (kun'nci-koi, 

kan'dl-kdl), n. A coal so called because it 
burns with a bright tlanie like a (aiiidle It 
is bituminous, bard, oj»u«ine, very compact, 
glistening, grayish-bbu'k, brittle, does not 
soil the fingers, and lireaks into irregular, 
cubical fragments with a conchoidal frac- 
ture. It is chiefly used in making gas. ft 
crackles with a chattering noise when first 
thrown into the tire, hence its synonym 
Parrot-coal 

Cannelure (kan'nc-lur), n I Kr , lit chan- 
nelling, fluting Sec ('If ANN'Kf. I A groove 
or channel tui the suiface of anything, us 
the fluting on Doric coliiiiins. 

Cannequin (kan'ne-kw'in). n \ I'Y 1 Wliitc 
cotton cloth from the Kust ludii's, suitable 
for the 6ui*'«a trade. 

Cannibal ( ..au'ni-bal ), n [Sp cunihnl, a 
cannibal, a corruption i»f Carihal, a Carili 
or Caribbean, a word used by ('oluinbus. and 
meaning valiant man in the language of the 
Caribs themselves From the Curilis being 
said to eat human Mesh the word came to ha vc 
the sense of man-eater, the spelling with ii 
for r being probably introduced through tin* 
influence of the L canut, a dog, so that the 
word would have a more intelligible appear- 
ance and express their canine voracity. ] 
1 A human being that eats human flesh; a 
man-eater or anthropophagite 

That face of his 

The hungry atuniMi would not h.iM: touched. 

Shai 

2. [A corruption of mnuof /ml/, hut influenced 
<»f course by the other word cannibal 1 A 
learner of the art of rowing Ilrewcr. 
r^lang ] 

Canntbal (kau'iii-bal ). a Relating to can- 
uibalisra * Cannibal icrttciiy.’ Macaulay 

^"fltbaltnin ( kan'ni-bal-izm ), n. 1 The 

ch, eAain: 6h, Sc locA; g. 90; j, >oh; 

VoL I. 


act or practice of eating human flesh by 
mankind.- 2. Murderous cruelty; barbarity. 

, Caimibally (kan'ni-bal-lix mft*. In the 
> manner of a cannibal. ' Catmihally given* 

I (addicted to cmmibaliam) Shak 
' CannUie, Cannlly (kdn'ni-li), adv. [Sce 
Canny.] Skilfully; cautiously; slily; gently; 
softly. (Sciitch. I 

Cannipers (kan'ni-pt^rz). n pi Same as 
CallijMsm See CAl.LII>KK.s\ CaLTBKR. 
Cannon (kan'nun). It. pi. Cannons or same 
as sing. : Shnkspciv uses laith forms with 
apiiareiit indiflereiice, so also Tennyson. 
[Fr. canon, a tiilie, a bnirel, a cannon, from 
L canna, a cane or retal J 1. A large military 
engine for throwing halls and other missiles 
by the force of gunpowder; a big gun or piece 
of ordnance. (Uuis of this kind arc made of 
iron, brass, lironze. or steel, and of different 
sizes, carrying balls from 3 or 4 11)8. weight 
up to 2000 lbs. Formerly the calibre or power 
of cannon was usually expressed by the 
weight of shot they flred, now their relative 
powers are usually gauged by the weight of 
the pie<‘e Thus, prior to tlie introduction 
of arniour-piattal ships, the naval guns in 
use in liiie-of-hattle ships and frigates wore 
GH-pounders (9.5 cwts ). 8-inch shell-giins (GG 
cwts, ), and 32-pouuders (42 to fi8 cwts ). N ow 
we sfieak of ships armed with G^ , 12, 18. 20, 38, 
A’o .tongiiiis, thel8-toii gun throwing 4(K)-lh. 
projei'tiles. and the 2.5-ton gun GOO-lb . and 
so on, the weight of the hall rising with the 
weight of the niece. Ciiiiis are now con- 
structed weighing as much as 100 tons. 
'I'lie iOO-ton gun is charged with :U0 lbs 
of powiler, and disi'liarges a bolt of steel 
or chilled iron of the weight of 2000 lbs. 
The smaller guns of this kind are called 
tlcld-pleces. 'I'he principal parts of a can- 
non are Isi. the breech, which is more or 
]e.s.s solid; 2d. the trunnions, which project 
on each side, and serve to siipiairt the 
cannon; 3d, the bore or calilire, the interior 
of the eyiinder, wheixdii the powder and 
sliot are lodged Tlie bon* may he smooth 
or rilled, but rifled c.ai)nons are sniHirseding 
the smooth-bores. lin*ech-loiu1iiig cannons 
are now also largely adopted ('ainions are 
classified tui guns, howitzers, cairoiiades, 
and mortars; also as flt*ld. fiiouutaiii. coast, 
sea, utui siege guns .See AUMSTltoNM-ot’S, 
LANCASTKK-OrN. WlimVORTH-OUN 2 III 
mach a hollow cylindrical piece through 
whii’h a n'volvtng shaft pa8s<*s, and on whii'h 
it is carriei', and may revolve independently, 
and with a greater or less speed than that 
of tlic shaft Fx- 
umplc the pro ^ mb 
longatioii of the 

eye of a wlicel, F- ^ , 

when bored to ® r l b 

lit a spmdic or * 

sliiift, oil wliich 

it is intended to ^ 

work loose. Is 

tcniicd a camion, as tlie jiart a of the 
wheel A, loose 011 tlie shaft b 3. In bil- 
liardK, the act of hitting your adversary’s 
ball with your own, so that your ball flies 
off and strikes the red, or vice versa, a car- 
I ambolc 

' Cannon (kaii'iiuii). v i in biUiardn. to iiinkc 
I a cannon 

j Cannonade (kau nun-ad' ). n The act of 
discliargiiig laiiiion mimI throwing biills, for 
i tin* purpose of destroying an army or Imttcr- 
' ing a t<iwn, sliip. or fort. The term usually 
implies uii attack of some contiiiiianee 
' Cannonade ( kun-min-ud' ), r t x>rct A' pp. 

I caniunuidcd; piir cannonadimj 'J’o attack 
with ordnance or artillery, to batter with 
cannon 

Cannonade (kun nun-adO. « i diseharge 
cannon ; to fin* off large guns * Rotli arniios 
cannonaded all the ensuing day.* Tatler 

Cannon-ball fkan'iJiin-bal), n A ball, ori- 
ginally of stone, but now usually marie of 
ra.sMron or steej, to la* thrown from ciitmoii 
Round projectiles are now to a great extent 
8iiT)ersed<*d by elongated ones, so that the 
term ball os applierl to them is no longer 
strictly correct —Canwm-hall tree a name 
Bonu'times given to the LecythiK ( Couroii- 
pita)OUarui, on account of its cannon-hall- 
like fruit .See LUCYTHW 
Cannon-bone (kan'nuu-bdnX n. See Canon- 
hone. I 

Cannon-bnllet (kan'nun-bol-let), n A can- ! 
non-ball 

Cannoneer, Cannonlor (kan-imn-eri), n A 
luan who iiiaiiages caution ; an engineer. 

Let th<* kettle to the trumiH-ts spe.ik. 

The trcinipet*- to the eanneneer without SMaA’ 


Cfumoneerlng, Cannonierlng (kan-nun- 
ering), n. The act or art of using cannons; 
practice with cannons * Gunnery, cannon- 
ceriuff, hoinbarding. mining.' Burke. 
Cannoningt (kan'min-ing). n A loud noise, 
as of a cannon Ant. Brewer. 
Caunon-lobk (knn'nun-lok'), n A contriv- 
ance placed over the touch-hole of a cannon 
to explode the charge. 

Cannon-metal (kan'iiun-mct-nl), n. Same 
as (fun metal 

Cannon-pinion ( kan'min-pin-yon ), n. In 
watchnuucinti, a s<|Uiii*ed tiibuhir piece 

R laced on the arbor of tlu* centre- wheel, to 
old the iniiiute-haiid and enable it to be 
turned by means of the wntcli-koy. B. H. 
Kniyht. 

Cannon-proof (^kan'nun-iirbr). a. IToof 
against cannon-shot 

Cannon-royal (kaii'nuii-roi-al). n The 
name given to an old GG-poundt'r cannon. 8^ 
inches hore. E. II Kniyht 
Oannon-Bhot (kan'niin-shot). n 1 A Iwll 
for cannon —2 The* range or distance a 
cannon u*ill throw a ball 
Cannon-Btove (knii'niin-stov). n. A kind of 
stove somewhat rcscmblniga cannon erected 
oil its breech. E. II. Kniyht . 

Cannot (kan'not). Can and not These 
words lire usually united, but without any 
very good i*eusoii 

Cannula, Canula (kunTi-iak n. [ u , dim of 
cAtnntt, a reed | A small tube used bv sur- 
geons for various jiiirposcs, as for a sheatli 
to a stylet or otlier sharp instrument, along 
witli which it Is thrust into a cavity or 
tumour eontainlng 11 fluid; the perforation 
being made, the sharp instruiueiit Is with- 
drawn and tin* tulie left, 111 order that the 
fluid itiay pass tlii-oiigli it. 

Cannular ( kan 'u -ler), a |.See (CANNULA ] 
I'libiilar; liavtng the form of a tulie 
Canny, Cannle(kaii'iii). a. I IVrlmimdirectly 
from the .Sc noun can, knowledge, ability; 
at any rate from the saim* root. See Can J 
A Scotch and Nortliern Knglish word whose 
nieanings are exceedingly various, being 
used in different localities in different 
senses --1. Call tiuiis; prudent; knowing; 
wary; watchful 

I trust 111 I.imI lit iisr thr wnrki as a kiioiv .niul 
riinniia,' in.isu*r ilutli ,1 knave servant. Rnthtrjord. 
\\ liati-’i r III- .vins I'll gnuit- with lanuy i .irr 

Ramsay. 

2 Skilled, expert 

Ills will* w. I s ii I roiMir- liocly, aiid < rnili) dress tliiiign 
vLiy well lor .iin- tn Iter liiu o' Inisiness 

.Sir //’ 

3 Moderate, as in charges, exactions, treat- 
iiieiit, and tin* like, not extortionate or se- 
vere 4 (icntlc; i|Uici in disposition; trac- 
taiilc. r> Kasy , co .ifi.rtable * Kdge me 
into some canny post ’ Hammy G Pos- 
sessed of Kiipcriiatiiral power; skilled in 
magic 'Canny Klsliit-, or the wise wight 
o’ Miickicstaiie moor ' Sir W.Scntt. lienee, 
no canny, as applied to persons, is one dan- 
gcroiis, generally through having superiiii- 
tiiral power; an act said to he no canny is 
often an act which entails Hujiernatunil 
dangers 

Canny, Cannie (kan'ni), ado. in a canny 
manner, caiiiiily; cautiously, gently; slowly. 

• S)ienk her fair anil canny ' Sir W Scott 
- (Ui’ cannie (lit drive gently), proceed with 
caution; don't act rashly 
Canoal (kano'u), n [Sp ] A canoe, lia- 
leiyh. 

CanOB (ku-iio'), a. |Sp eanua, from the na- 
tive West Indian iiaine | A ligtit boat, nar- 
row in the la*um, and adapted to be )iro- 
pelled by jiaddlcs The name was originally 



given to boats used by nidi* nations, esp#*- 
eially to sucii iioiits as are formed of the body 
/ir trunk of a tree, exeuvuied by eiitting t>r 
burning into u suitable shape ; but canoes 
are also constructed of bark (as among the 


fi. Fr. ton; ng, %ing\ TH, Men; th, Min; w, leig; wh, leAlg; sh, azure - See Kkv. 
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North Ainericflfi IndiuiiB). and similar boats 
are now used by civilized men for flshinK 
and other piirpoMes, and have lieeii eon- 
stnictcd of Kalvanized iron, caouteliouc, and 
paper 

Ganoe-bircll (ka-nb'iM'Tcb). n a tree. Re- 
tula papfiracea, or iitiper-birch tree, the 
toUKb durable bark of which is imed for 
mukiiif; cuiioeH in North America iiy tlie In- 
dians and others The canoes aix* liKht and 
can be carried on the slioulders, one hold- 
ini; four persons weiKliiin; no more tlian 40 
or r>0 li>K 'i'tie bark of the yomi;; trees is 
chalky-wliite 

Oanoe-Club (ka-no'klub), n. An associa- 
tion of persons wlio practise the paddling 
of canoes. 

Canon (kan'on). /( (A Sax emion. fvtnn L 
eatuni, (fr. kannn, n straiKlit lod, a ruler, 
also a rule or standard from /roue, a larei 
form of kantui, kannr, a reed a cane, u In nee . 
alsf> (iftnntm | 1. A law nr rule in i;*'nerai I 
‘Contrary to thy establislied ftroclaimed 
edi<*t and eamm ' Shak 2 Kerh'it a 
law or rule of doctrine or discipline, eiuii leii 
liy a council ami confirmed by the sove 
reiffii ; a decision of matters in relitrioii, or ^ 
a reKiibition of policy or discipline by a 
Keiicral or provincial council * N'arioiis 
natnnm which were made in councils lield , 
in the second century ' Jlmtk .'I The books . 
of the Holy Scriptures iinivei'sally received 
as u'cniiine byCliiistian churches. 4 The > 
rules of a religious ordei, or of fiersonH dc- i 
voted to a strictly religious life, as monks [ 
and nuns, also, the book in which such | 
riilcH are written !» 'l'hecatalo;;rueof mem > 
liersof the clia|itei of acatliedrnl or coIIcki- I 
ate ehureli (> A diunitary who possesses a [ 
prebend or revenue allotled foi tlie per- i 
formance of divine service in a <‘athe- \ 
dral or collegiate church In the Homan 
t'athidie Chiirch in Kni;land and chewliere ' 
canons were formerly divided into three 
<}lasseH irtfulnr, nenifar, and htmurury , 
'i'lie reijulur eiinnuH liveil in inoiiasteries, j 
and lidded tlie profession of vows to tiicir I 
<itiier duties Serular or Ian eaaom did not | 
live in monasteries, but they ke|it the eunon- j 
leal hours (See undei (’ano.mcai, ) Won- ' 
ora t'ji caaoim wvrv not obliueil to keep the ' 
liours 'Pile name of /orcopi ea ninth was , 
i;ivcn to such us did not otheiate in tlieir ' 
canonries opposed to ntainttonai'n or rent \ 
(irntiarii raninis t.'aiions of the Kiiiflisli , 
cathedriils must be in residence for three . 
inoiithHeiieh year <*o11ectively,with the dean 
at their liead, they form the chapter There 
are also canons of a lower Ki'udc.called intnin , 
oanoiih, who assist in jierformiiiK the dalh 
choral service in the cathedral llonnrarii 
cnnoitH imi.> also la* appointed, but receive 
no emiduniciit 7 A cataloi;ue of sainfs > 
ackiiow Icdaed and caimni/ed in the Homan ; 
Catholie (’liureh S The secret wonls of 
the mass from the preface to the pater, in 
tlie middle of w'hich the priest conse«'rati*s 
the host The pi'o]ib> are to rehearse this • 
part of the service on their knees, ami in a 
voice lowi'i* than can be heaid U. In ninsn\ j 
a kind of ]N>rpetual fii^rue, in ahicli the i 
dltfereiit fiarts. be^innln^ one aftei another, 
repeat incexsantly the same air 10 In 
tft'inn and ahj a general rule for the solu- 
tion of cases of a like nature 11 In phar 
a rule for coinpoundiiiK medicines 12. In j 
hurti an instniinent used in sewing up ' 
woiinds HI In /ooifoM/, one of the largest 
kinds of t\pe or letter used in a printing: 
oftice supposed to In* so named bei*ause 
it was used in the printing of canons 
14 Same as Catnni-fnf .tpiwfnitr ra ninth. 1 
Sec under .A rosTOi.li’ Ca ninth of in/ient 
alter, in late, iiilus directinn the ileseent of 
real pi'operty throiiithoiit the lineal and 
collateral consanKiiiiiit> of the ancc'.tor, oi . 
as he is technically called, the purchaser - 
Canon o/ the tna»)s See above, S. 

Cafion, Canyon (kll-nyon', knn'yun). « 
ealion, a t annoii, a tube, a funnel, a caii;i'oii, 

I. eaniia, arced 1 A term ap]dird oriKin- 
ally b.v the Spanish Americans to Ioiik and 
narrow imtuntalii irorKCs or deep mvines 
with precipitous and almost perpendicular 
aides (»ccurrin}! frei|iientl> in tlie K«ick> 
Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and the 
/Treat western plateaus of North America. 
Home of them have a depth of WHW feet be- 
low the Kvncral level of the country Set* 
extiact 

Thr ditlim ti\(* feAturcs of tlir i;reat Im^iii 
arr the thosr n.irrow. deep, .'ibniot, mid 

roiittiiiiiiiis I ti iMiis at thr liottoin of many of which 
run rapi.l o\rr% iinAppro.icliitblr by in.iii or aiiiinul 
They .irc diir to the ai tion of water, tieina formed 


by the pAaca/fe through a diy region of never-failing 
and rapid streaniK, coming from distant sources ex- i 
terior tu the dry country. A'atitre. | 

! Oanon-blt <kan'on-bit). n That part of a ’ 

I bit let intfi a hone’s mouth. I 

I Canon«bone (kan'on-lMml, n The single 
metacarpal or metatanal bone of certain ' 
aniiiiulK, as the horse and all ruminants 
CanonOBB (kan'mi-es). n A woman who 
enjoys a preliciul, aftlxed, by the foundation, 

, to maids, without obliging tiiem to make 
I any vows or renounce the world. 

Tlitrr .irc in pouisli countries wutiirii they call 
secular ntnoneisrs. living after the cx.iiiiple of secu- , 

' l.irf.iiions 

' Canonic (ka-non'ik). a Same as Canonical 
but less coniiiion 

Canonical (ka-iion‘ik-al), a. [L. canotiims 
Sec (.'A NON 1 PertainiiJg to a canon or rule; 
according Ui a canon or canons or to the 
canon —CanonicM aye, the age which must 
be attained liefure one can become a deacon, 
a priest, or a bishop respectively Canoni- 
cal hookn, or canonical Scripturen, those 
books of the Bible which are admitted by 
the canons of the church to be of divine orl- ' 
gin Till* Homan f-atbolic Church admits the . 
books of the Apocrypha, the I’rotestants re- ' 
Ject them Canontcal hours, certain stated i 
times of tiic day, fixed by the ecclesiastical ; 
laws and appropriated to the nfllces of jirayer ’ 
and devotion In the /f Cath CA. the canon- i 
iciil hours are the seven periods of daily 
prayer, viz. matins with lauds, prime, tierce, , 
sext, nones, evensong or vespera, and eom- 
plitie. In England the same iiiinie is also > 
sometimes given to the hours from eight 
o’clock to twelve in the forenoon, before 
and after which marriage cannot be legally 
]icrfoniied in it parisli cliureb -Canon- 
ical letters, letters wliieli pusseil lietween ^ 
the orthodox clergy, us testimonials of their ' 
faith, to keep up the Catholic communion, : 
and to dlstingnisli them from heretics - i 
Canomcol life, the method or rule of living { 
prescribed by the ancient chu*gy who lived | 
111 community, a course of living prescribed i 
for clerks, less rigid than the monastic ! 
and stricter than the Hccnlar - Canonical j 
ohcdicim-, snhiiiisHioii to the canons of ii j 
chiii'cli, eKfK>clally the suhinission of the j 
inferior clei*gy to their hishopK, and other I 
religions orders to their superiors - Canon- | 
ical punishments, such ns the clinrch may 1 
iiilJict, as cxcommuiileation, degradation, , 
penance, Ac Canonical sins, in the ancient i 
church, those sins for which capital pimisli* 
niciit was inflicted, us idolatr>, murder, 
adiiltciw, heivsj, Ac 

Canonically ( ka non'ik-al-li ). adv In a 
maiiiici agreeable to the canon - * ('anonic- 
allfi admitted bishops ’ Rale 
CanonicalnoBB (kn-non^ik-al-ncK), n The 
((iiality of being ennoiiical *Tlie canonic- i 
alnchs of the iipostolieal constitutions ’ Itp. i 
llinnct. I 

Canonicals (ka-non'ik-iil/.), n. pi. The dress ; 
or habit picbcillied by canon to lie worn by 
oltb-iutiiiu clergy; hence, a professional or 
otticial costume Brewer emiiiicrales as 
cuiioiiiralH . 'I'he jiouch on the gown of an 
M II , the coif of a SCI jcaiit-ni-luw ; the 
lamleskiii of a B.A hood; the strings of 
an Oxford undergraduate, the tippet on a 
barristers gown, ]>roi tors' and siih-proc- 1 
tors' ti]ipets. Ac. * \ii ecclesiastic in full j 
canonicals' Macaulay 
Oanonicate (kn-noiiTk-at), ». The office of > 
a canon , a canonry 

Canonicity tkaii-oii-is'i-ti), n The quality 
of being canonical . the state of belonging 
to the I'unon or gciiuiiu* hooks of Scripture. 1 
• The canomcity, that is, the divine author- • 
it>. of the iKioks of the New Testament’ j 
J // Sewman j 

Canonist (kan'on ist), ii A professor of ; 
eunon law*; one skilled in the stud.i and j 
pr.ictice of eccleshistleiil law. Donne; South j 

I bus f.ir wr h.i\c srvii with wluU dclibt'r.iliou Pius 1 
till Ninth (.dll'll to hi- imiiuil tht* (.ardiiiAls, theu- j 
l»^i.(iis ,iuil ot the Churdi of Rniiic { 

Cntxhnal Atiiuntnx 

CanonisUc (kaii-ou-ist'ik), a. rertaimng to 
the ciiiiomsts 

Thf> Iici.uiic the apt sichoUrs ol tliih canomshc ' 
r\|NiMliiiii Mtlton. 

Canonization (kairoii-iz-a"slion). n. 'Tlie act 
of eanoniring a person . the act of ranking a . 
tlece.H8vd iieraoii in the I'atalngne of saints, 
eal led a eanon. Tills act is preceded by beati- 
tlcation. and by an examination into the life 
and miracles of the person, after which the 
])o|ie decrees the canonization. -Catumura- 
tion. Beatification Canonization is distin- 
guished by Ferrara from beatification by this. ' 


that while beatification is simply a grant by 
the pope to a particular kingdom, province. 
reli^ouB body, or place, to venerate and in- 
voke in the mass, and by exposition of relics, 
Ac , some particular person deceased ; can- 
onization is a public and express definition 
of the aiNistollc see respecting the sanctity 
and glory of one.wrho is thereupon solemnly 
added to the roll of the saints, all the hon- 
ours due to a saint being decreed to him. 

Canonize (kan'on-iz), v.t pret. A pp. canon- 
ized; ppv. canoniziny. [From eano7t.] 1 To 
declare a man a saint, and rgnk him in the 
catalogue called a canon. 

1 he king, desirous to bring into the house of I.an- 
castrr celestial honour, becainp suitor to Pope Julius, 
to cauoHtze King Henry V]. for a saint. Bacan. 

2 To admit into the canon, as of Scripture. 
[Hare.] 

Ikiilishebci was so wise a woman that some of her 
counsels arc canonized for divine. Bp Hall 

Canonizer (kan'on-iz-6r>, n. One who can- 
onizes 

Canon-law (kan'on-la), n. A collection of 
ei'clcsiastical constitutions for the regula- 
tion of the Churcli of Rome, consisting for 
the mo.st part of ordinances of general and 
provincial councils, decrees promulgated by 
the popes, with the sanction of tlie curtli- 
nals, and decretal epistles and bulls of the 
popes. I’liere is also a canon-law for the 
regulation of the Church of England, which, 
under certain restric.tioiis, is used in ecclesi- 
astical courts and in tlie courts of the two 
universities 

Canon-lawyer (knn'ou-l(t'y(*r),n One versed 
in tlie (‘niion-law 

Canonry, CanonBhip (kun'on-ri. kan'nn- 
sliip), n Tlie hcnetlce filled by a canon 

Canon-wise t (kan'on-wiz), a W'lseil in the 
caiioii-law'. ‘ Canon- wise prolate ’ Milton 

Canopic (kii-iioi>'ik). a. Of or pertaining 
to Canopus, in Egypt Canopic cases were 
vases used by Egy])tian priests to hold tlie 
entrails of emhaltned bodies, four being pro- 
vided for each body They were first used 
at <'ano]>us, whence their name. 

Canopied(kan'o-pid).j^ and a Covered wit!) 
a canopy, or as with a canojiy. * Canopied 
witli golden clouds.' Chapman ‘A bank 
with ivy canopied ' Milton 

CanopUB (ka -no'piis). II 1. A star of the 
first magnitude in the rudder of the coii- 
stellution Argo -2 An Kg>ptiaii jar. witli 
a cover or top reiu esenting ii human head 
or that of some 
animal, generally 
made of baked 
earth, and used for 
keeping water cool. 
Canopy (ktin O-pi). 

II |Vr canape, 
O Fr. conope, L. 
ronopeiim,(.ir.kono- 
pcion. a jmvilion, 
or net spivad over 
a hed to keep off 
gnats, from konojis, 
a gnat 1 1 A eover- 
ing fixed above a 
tiirone or a hed ; a 
covering held over 
u person's head as 
an honour. 'Golden 
canopies and beds 
of state.’ Drydcn. — 
2 hi arch a decora- 
tion serving as a 
hood or cover sus- 
]>cnded over an al- 
tar, till one, chair 
of state, pulpit.aiid 
the like; also tlie 
ornamented pro- 
jet'ting head of a 
niche or taber- 
nacle The label 
Nuhe with C.mnpy. Nor- bioilldlllg or drip- 

wkIi c.ithc Ir.ii Stone which sur- 

rounds the head of 
a door or window, if ornamented, is also 
called a canopy. 

Canopy (kun'o-pi), v.t. prot. A pp canopied; 
ppr canopytny. To cover with a canopy, or 
HH with a canopy. ‘ Trees . . . Which erst 
from heat did canopy the herd.' Shak. 

‘Beneatli thy pinions canopy my head' 
KeaU 

CanoroUB Cka-nA'rus). a |L canorus, from 
cano, to sing ] Musical; tuneful * A long, 
loud, and canorous peal of laughter.’ 
tD*iacey, 

Birth that are moat lanatvus . . are of little 
tliroats and xhort. Str T. Browtu. 



Fkte. far, fat. full. m^. met. hi^r: pine, pin: note. not. move; tOhe, tub, bull: oil, pound; u. Sc. abuiie; 5*. Sc. fey. 
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GanOTOUIlieM (ka-nd'rus*ne8X n. Muaical- 
noaa 

^nt (kant), v.i. [From L. canto, fr^. of i 
eano, to sing J 1. To apeak with a whining 
voice nr in an affected or assumed tone: to 
assnme a particular tone and manner of 
speaking for the purpose of begging or excit 
ing compassion; hence, to beg —2. To make 
whining pretensions to goodness ; to attect 
piety without sincerity; to sham holiness 
3. To talk in a certain special jargon; to use 
the words and phraseology peculiar to a 

f Mirticular sect^ party, profession, and the | 
ike. 

'1 he n<ictor here, 

When Ije «hscourseth of dissection. 

Of vena c.iv.i .uni of ven.i porl.i, 

Of iiiiser.xiiiin uiul the ineseiiterictiiii. 

W’li.it does he else liut lanti Ji. yottson. 

Cant (kunt). n 1. A whining or singing 
manner of stteech; s])eciflcally, the whining 
speech of beggars, as in asking alms and 
making complaints of their distresses - 
2 The language or jargon spoken by gipsies, 
thieves, professional beggars, and the like, 
and containing many words different from 
ordinary English ; a kind of slang or argot. 

8. The words and phrases peculiar to or 
characteristic of a sect, party, or profession; 
the dialect of a sect <u- set of people 
of .ill the whic h ,ire i .inted in this i.inting 

wiirhl. though the r.iw/ of hvpocrisy lu.ij Pt* tin- 
worst, thr mu/ of LritiLisiii is the most toriimoting 
Sf^rrt 

4 A pretentious assumption of a religious 
character without simterity ; a hyiiocritical 
addiction tt) the use <if religious phrases. A e ; 
religious phrases hypocritically used 

That ht? (Rit h.ird CroiiiwflM w.is .1 go<id iii.iu, he 
«viiircd by ppiufs inor»* s.itisr.u.torv th.iii dv'i. p groans 
or long st'rnions, by hiiiiiihty .uni su.oity mIu'I. lit* 
mas .it till' height of hiiiii.in grc.itiicss by tlu'crliil 
resigu.'itioii under I'riK'l wrong-, .ind inislorttincs . but 
tin* taut then 1 oiiniioii in ovi-ry gii.ird room g.ivo 
him a disgust whn,h lit* h.id not .dw.iys tin- pnidi nrt 
ioronrc.il A/.innt/.n' 

Cant (kant), a Of the nature of cant or 
slang, ns. a vnnt word or phrast* 

Tin- .dkMt.ifion of some' I itr .inthors tointrodmc 
and multi|>lv <"/if wor<ls is tho most ruuKius 1 orriip- 
turn III tin> [.iiigu.igv 

Gant (k.'int). n Soincthliig given in chanty 
I Vagabonds' slang | 

Cant (kant), n |Fr encu/i, O Kr. enraiit, 
meant, a call for bids at auction -en, in. to, 
and O Kr cant, for L qaantnm, liow much; 
lit to how much (will you bid)^| A eall for 
bidders at an auction, the act of crying out 
things for sale by auction. i 

Numbers of these ten.mts are now ollermg to sell 
their leases by / u nt .S wtjf 

Cant (k ant), r f (.See the noun | 1 Tootl'er 
for sale by aii(‘tion; to sell by auction 

Is It not the geiii'r.il iiirthod of l.imllords to mnt 
tfnMi l.uid to tin* highest bidder? S/r/// 

2 To deteniiiiic by bidding at an auction. 

will'll two monks were mitvyiiu; Ii other m 
mutiii" tht priLC ol .111 .ibbey, he (Wilhiiii Riitiis) 
observed .1 third .it soiiid dist.uu e, who s.inl in-i.-r .1 
word the king di iii.iii>led why he would not ollei , 
thi* monk Mill hi- w.is poor, uiid bi-sides w.inld eivi- 
iiolliiiig, it he were t ver so rn h , the king rephi d. 
then \OM .ire the littest person to h.ive it, .ind iiiniit 
dnitely g.ive it him S.er// 

Cant(kaiit), n. [.Same w'ord as Dun .Sn.and > 
I) /ranf. edge, border, margin, iVe , kantc, j 
a side, a border or brim. U.Kr. mat, eurnei, ! 
angle (from this meaning I may bi> bor- j 
rowed); also It .Hp I'g canto, side, edge, J 
iVi* The origin of tbr wiml i.s obseiire ) J 
1 t A etirner or retired place ; an angle, a * 
iiiehe ! 

The prim ip.il |ier«i>>n ni the temple w.is Irem or ' 
IV.ii.e, she w,i i.ti ' d .iloft III .1 (-.r;// If Jonu’u ' 

2 An external or salient angle A bolt with 
a head having six angles is said to bo si.\' 
canted - 3 One tif the segments forming a 
side-piece in the head of a cask 4 A seg- 
niciit of the rlin t»f a wooden eog-wbeel , 
•V An inclination from a horizontal line, as. 
to Im* on the ennt U A tii.s.s. tliru-jt, or 
push with a sudden jerk, as, to give a ball 
a C4int 

Cant (kant), r f 1 To turn alsiut or over 
by a sudden push or thrust; as. tn cant over 
a pail or cask. -2 To toss, us, t«» cant a ball 
3 To cut t)ff an angle, as of a siiUiire piece 
of timber." 4 Sant to turn (anything) 8t> 
as to bo no longer fair or sijuare . to give a 
ship an inclination to one side so os to pre- 
pare her for being careened 
Cant (kant) A colbu|uial contractitm of 
can not, 

Cuitab (katj-tah'). n and a. An abbrevia- 
tion of Cantabriffian. ‘The rattle-pated 
trick of a young Cantab ’ Sir W Scott. 


Gantabile (kau-taTi§-la),ar2v. [It] Intmifftr, 
a term applieil to movements intended to he 
performed in a graceful, elegant, and sing- 
ing style. 

Cantabrian (kan-tani>ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to (Cantabria, on the Bay of Biscay, in .Spain. 
Gantabr^lan ( kan-ta-hrij'i-aii ), a. IL.L 
Canta^riffienMia, iiertalning to Cambridge ] 
Relating to Cambridge or its iiiiivei'sity. 
Cantabrigian (kan-ta-brij'i-an). n. 1. An 
iiiliahitant or native of Cambridge.— 2. A 
student or graduate of Camliridge t'niver- 
sity. Comnionly abbreviated into Cantab. 
Cantallver, Cantilever < kuiCtn-liv-er, 
kan'ti-lev-6r). n. [Origin doubtful; comp. 

0. Fr. cant, an angle, and lever, to raise.] 

1. A kind of bracket of stone, iron, or wood, 
projecting from a wall, and carrying mould- 



ings, ea\e-.. b.ili nines a r. 2 Anironstrue- 
ture or arm projec'ting fnun a pier and 
fiirming one side of the spun of a bridge, a 
sinubir structure projecting tow'ardsit from 
the op|M>site side 

Cantaloupe, Gantalupe (kan'ta lop, km/- 

ta-lup), n. iKroni Cantaiupo, tit>ai Ituine, 
where they were first grown in Kiirope. | A 
siiuill round variety of musk melon, globu- 
lar. libbed, of pale green or yellow loloiir. 
and of a very delicate flavour. 
Cantankerous ( knn-tang'ker us), a \ ( 'mup 

0 1C contak, contek strife, deliiitf | 111 

natured, ill-conditioned; cross, waspish 
contentious. disputatioiiK ‘ \cantankcrom 
buiiiour ' Tbackcran IColloq | I 

Cantankerously (kan-tang'ki*r-us-ih, adr 
In a eantaiikeroiiH nianner, ill luuuredly; 
waspisbly, erosslj |rolloi| | 

CaUtankerOUSneSS (kan-tang'kei ns in»s), 
n Tile si, at e or (piullty of being caul anker i 
Otis, crossness, waspisliness , frettiibie.ss; 
ill temper f(‘olioi|,| I 

l>\ ill lilt .III tell the truth, we reph , blit w it fuse | 
III III III \- III It the triithv, to be l.iiiitil iii ■ n f 
( u\ttr\\ I nit . > ,1/ » 

Cantara, Cantaro (kan'ta i a, kan t.i io\ n 
[.Sp. and It cantaro, trow I, canthm n.s, Hr. 
kantbatoh, a di inking vessel | A ineasnre of 
wcigbtand < apaelt> used in neiii\ • oniitries, 
and varying greatly in extent 'riins tin; 
weight in Turkey is about 12f» lbs . in Egypt. 

PH lbs ; III Malta. 17f> lbs , »Ve The Hjianisb 
wine nuaisnre cantara is ctjual to about 
gallons 

Cantata (kan-ta'tu), «. |H , from cantarc, 

I, cantarc, tri't\ of m no, to sing | Iii»n//.v/c. 
originally a eonipositlon intermixed witli ■ 
recitatives and airs, intended for a single , 
voice, now n .short eonipositlon in the form i 
of an oratorio, but without dramatm jn’r- 
Hoiur 

Cantationt (kun tu'slion), n |J. cantatio, I 
from cantarc .See CANTATA.) A singing. ! 
Cock cram i 

CantatorytkaiiTa-io-ri), « Containing rant 
or atteetiition . w billing, canting Ur S 
Miller I Rare | 

Cantatrlce (kail ta tie'eba, knti-tii ires, the 
former the Italian, tin- latter the Krcmb 
)iro:iiiiieiatioii;, M. |U and Kr ; A female 
singer 

Canted (kant'ed). a Having euiits or angles; 
in arch ufiplicd to pillars, tiinets, or towers ! 
wliose plan is a jiolygon j 

Canteen (kan ten'), n [Kr from It 

cantina, a wiiie-ecllar, a vault, from canto, 
an angle, a corner .See (’ANT, a tairncr I ' 

1 A sort of sutler's shop in barrai ks, camps, 

garnsuiis, Xc , where provisions, li(|ijors, ' 
(ti , are sold to iion-commissioncd otticers 
and privates i 

The king of rr.iiK p cst.ihlisheil a siiflirieiit num- 
ber of miilr^nxfnt funiishmg In. troops with tnbac i o 

Rers. 

2 A vessel used by soldiers for carrying 
liquor for drink In the British army the 
canteen is a small wooden vesstd capable of 
eontaining 3 pints of liquor, which is ear- 
ned by each soldieron the march, on foreign 
service, tir in the field. - 3 A st^iiare iiox. 
fitted lip with compartments, in which ofli- 
cers on foreign service pack a variety of 
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articles, as spirit-butties, tea and sugar, 
plates, knives, forks, Ac. 

Cantel (kaiTtel), n. Same as Cantle (which 
see) 

Canteleup, Canteloup (knn'te-lup. kairte- 

Ibp), n .Same as Cantaloupe. 

Canter (kaii'ter). n [An nbbrev of Can- 
terbury Gallop. See ('ANTEUUt KY-llAbboi‘ 1 
To move in a moderate gallop, raising tin* 
two fore-feet nearly nt tlie saint* time, witli 
a leap or spring saitl of horses 
Canter (kairti’*r), c.t To emise to canter. 
Canter (kan'ter), ». i a moderate gallop; 
u Canterbury-gallop 

The t,iM/er is tu ihp gallnp \crv imu-h wh.it the 
w.ilk IS to till’ trot, Ihough piiib.ibly .t lu.iri- .irtiliLi.il 
P*t‘-C } i'llil// 

2. A rapid passing over ‘ A rapid canter in 
the Tiinee over all the topics of the dn,\ ’ 
Sir ./ Stephen. To tnn in a canter, in 
liorse-raeing. to distiiiieeall the other liorses 
so niiieli that galloping towards the end of 
the race is iimiecessaiy lienee -yo/. to 
overcome an opponi'iit without grunt exer- 
tion ‘ M'tnx the game in a canter.' Loni 
Lytton 

Canter (kuntVr). n ( )ne who cunts or whines; 
a professional bi*ggar or vagrant. ‘ .spiritniU 
eanters.' Up Ganden higglers ami gip- 
sies. all the sorts of canters, and colonies of 
beggar.s ’ U ,/onson 

Canterbury (kan'ti'r-be-ri). n A reee])taele 
for miiKie, portfolios, loose jiapers, Ae. . be- 
ing II stand with divisions 
Canterbury-bell ( kanMer-be-rl-bel ). n The 
popular name ot Campanula Trachelium. 
given to It iiy (ieiurd tiecaiise it is abundant 
around Canterbury Also applied to the 
i*xotie C Medium, a beautiful border an- 
nmil w'bieb has been so long eiilli\ated as 
to be a.s faniibur us the most eonmioii Held' 
tlower 

Canterbury-erallop (kan'ti'r-be-ii-gal liip), 

n Tlie moderate gallop ot a lioi'si>, eom- 
monl> abbreviated into canter said to be 
derived from the pilgrims riding to Canter 
Imry at tills pare 

Cantharellus (kan tba reTlns). n A genus 
ol tiinm nearly iilliisl to Agtineus. but hav- 
ing veins instead of gills C cibanus is one 
of Hie best of our eatable miishrooiiis It 
Is ot a neb yelmvv roloiir and has a fiiilty 
smell The KriMieh name chantarctlc is 
generally given to It 

Cantharldsa (kan tbar'i-di'), n pi A faiiill> 
ol 1 oleopteroiiK insects the type of wbieli is 
tile g(‘nus ( 'aiitliaris, other genera are M ejoe 
and Mvlabris Hee Cantii A llis 
Cantbarldln. Cantbaridlne (Kan-tliar'i- 
din, kan tliar'i dm), n (C),II|>{(h) Tliat 
peculiar substance wbub causes vesication 
existingm tlv i'antharisrcsicatoria ui Span- 
ish tlv It. i' a volatile erystallliie body, very 
soluble III ether, aieoliol, and essential oils 
Caiitliarnlin is even better firepareil from 
Miituhn\ dchorii than from the Spunisb lly, 
IIS the fMniii‘r iiiseet eoiitaiiis less fat It is 
onlv vvlieii Hi solution that tins body pos- 
Hc^sl s vesicating iiowers. 
CantliarlB(kanTlia-ris). n pi. Gantbarldes 
(kan lliar'i de/) |(ir. /ri/nt/or/ oi, a blistering 
iiy I A genus of eoieiqiteroiis inseel.-i biiviiig 
the liead separated from the thorax l>y a 
iiei-k; the type ol tlie 
family Cantliaridie 
’■'be beut known spe 
eies is that wlin-b is 
sold III oiii bilioia 
tories iindei the 
name of the .spamsli 
or blistering lly iC 
resicatoi ill) This in- 
sect is b Ol in lines 
ill length, of a sbmiiig 
green eoloiii mixed 
with u/iire It has a 
nauseous smi'II, and 
is, w'lien biiiised, ex- 
tensively Used as the 
active element in vesleatorv or blistering 
jdusters It feeds upon the leavi's of tices 
and slinibs, fireferniig the ash The largest 
come from ltal>, but the best from Spain. 
(Jailed also Lutta. 

CantharUB (kan'Uia-rtis), II A genus of 
aeantbopterygioiih ftslwH. family .S]iaroidei, 
inhabiting ebielty the Meditepaiieun uml 
Atlantic C. yriseiis ((’iiv ) is the black 
bream of Mciitagu, found on the southern 
shore's of England 

CauthOOlf (kant'buk), n. A wooden lever 
w’iib an iron book at the end for canting or 
turning over heavy logs. Uartlett | Ameri- 
can J 



( .lllth.lrl^ fly 
(1 ant/mns ti nm/ortii). 
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CanthUB (knii'tliUM), n. (Or. kanthoa, a cor- 
ner ] An of the eye; a cavity at the 
extreiiiitifH of the eyelhlH: the Kreater ie 
next to llie hohc, the lebBcr near the teni|ile 
WitMtinan. 

Canticle (kunHi-kl), n (h cantieulum, u 
little HoiiK. from cftufieum, n wniK, from 
canto, t<i Hin({. See (.'ANT ( 1. 1 A imjiik. 
eiully II little hoiik * Mumih in his mnticlen ' 
liar.iin Specifically - 2 pi. 'Fhc SoiiKof Soiikh 
or Soiiu of Solomon, one of the hookn of the 
Old 'I'eHtument. - H An uninetrical hymn <if 
a jioetical characWr taken from Scripture, 
arraiiKeii for chanting, and houhcU incliurch 
Mcrvice 4.t A canto ; a diviKion of a hoiik 
Sjtcmer 

Gantilet (kaii'til), i; t [Sec Oantlk J To cut 
to pieceH 

Oantilever ( kan ' tl-lev-6r >, « Scc (.'ANTA- 
i.IVKH. 

Caniuiate (kan'til lat). r / |L cantillo, 
cuntilUUum, <lini of canto, frcij of caiut, to 
HiiiK 1 To chant; to reciU* with niiiaical 
toncH. Moh StiMrt | Iturc ] 

CantiUation (kun-tildH'Mhon), n A chant- 
inu. lecitatioii with imiKical niodulution». 
(Kare | 

Cantina (knn-t('‘n'). n Same ah Canteen 
Canting (kant'ln^'). » Affectedly piouH; 
whiniiiK. UH, II cantinp hypocrite, a eantnm 
tone of voice ' f Viu/m/; ruHcalH * Drpil^n 
Cuntiiuj aniiM, in her arma (tontainitiK 
chaiycH which allude to the name of the 
hearer, thiiH one of the hrancheH of the 
family of Arnndci hearn six hwuIIowm (Kr 
htrondelle»), while the arms of the KinKiiotii 
of ('aatilc and Leon are a eantli' and a lion. 
Culled iUho Allnmiu' or l‘unnina Arinti 
Cantlngly (kunt'inK-li), otic. Jn a canting 
manner; whinitiKly 

Cantlnimess (kunt/inK nen), n Quality of 
employliiK cant Sherulan 
Cantlnl^e (kan tiui-yar). n 1 1*'! | A female 
Hiitler to a regiment; a vivandien* 
Cantlont (kan'Hlion), M A hoiik or verneB. 

‘ Sin({iuK a caution of (’olura making ' 
S/ieiuier 

Gantle (kanUl). n. |0 Fr ivinfW, corner- 
piece, dim of mnt S(;e (’ANT, a corner] 

1 A corner, a fragment; a piece; a jiortion 

‘ A huge half-moon, a mouHtroiiH cantle ' 
Shak 2. The protiiherant part of a luiddlo 
heliind; the hind-how 

Cantle f ( kun'tl ), v t pret. pji cantledi 
ppr cantlinff To cut into pieccH, to <*ut 
a piece out of. tfrjnien 
Cantlet ( kant'lef ), a. (him of maffe j A 
corner . a pieia* ; a fragiiiciit ‘ Huge cant- 
lettt of hiK iiuckler ’ Drydcn 
Cant>moul<Ung(kAnt/nidlddiig),n. \ mould- 
ing with a hevidleil face 
Canto (kan'to). a pi Cantos (kan'toz) (It 
canto. lihMUK.L. cant hh Seel'llANTl 1 A 
liart or diviHion of a ]ioem of Home length. 
2. Ill muHi'c. the highcHt voice part in con- 
certed iiiiiMic, Hopraiio 
Canto-fermo ( kan'to fiM- mo), a |lt , firm 
Hoiig I In mnstc 1. Plain Hong or choral 
Moiig III iiniHoii III octave, and the iiotcH all 
of one leiigtli. a Hurt of grave meiiHured 
chant III iiHc in the early ('lirintiaii church. 

2 Any simple tticnie or suiiject choaim for 
contraiaiiictal treatment, UHually a short 
diatonic pasHiigt* written in Hemibrcves or 
otlier long notes 

Canton t (kan 'ton), II A canto. 'Write 
loyal cantone of contcniued love ' Shak 
Canton (kan't on ) n (h'r canton; It can- 
tone. aug of canto, a corner See (WNT, 
('ANTl.K I 1 A Hiiiall portion of land or 
diviHionof tcrritoiy. originally, a portion of 
territory on a border 2 The iiiliahitaiitB 
of fuicli a dtviHion, a small trilie or clan 
M. A Kiiiall portion or 
diMtrict of territory con 
Htitutiiig a distinct state 
or government, an in 
Swit/erliuid 4 In her. 
a iMtrtion of the aliiehl 
conipriHing a third ]iart 
i»f the chief, and occupy- 
ing iilwayH the dexter 
chief of the eHciiteheon, 
unless otherwiHc ex- 
pn'iwed fi A distinct fiart or division; as, 
the cantoini of a painting or other repi'esen- 
tation, or of a flag 

Canton (kan'tonV r r. it'r canfonner. See 
above | 1. 'I'o divide inUt cantons or dis- 

tricts, as territory; to divide into distinct 
portions, to separate off 
They tanrtfH luii to themselves a tittle Goshen in 
the uiicllev lunl world 1 <>< Av 

2 To allot si'paratv quarters to each regi- 



mont of; as, ti> canton an army or a detach- 
ment : in this sense pronounced kan-ton'. 
Cantonal (kan'tou-ai), a j*ertaining to a 
canton or cantons. 

Ctotoned (kan'tond), a. 1 In her, a term 
used of cliargCK iNime with a cross. 2. Fur- 
, nished at the angles or sides with sonio 
I projecting part: in arch. ai>plfcd to a build- 
ing when its corners are decorated with pro- 
jecting pilasters or quoins. The expression 
is more particularly einjiloyed m describing 
tli(‘ pillars of the Konian churches which 
luive a projecting shaft on each of their 
faces or on eiudi of their angles. 

Cantonize (kau'ton-i/.;). v t pret A pp. can- 
ton} zed ; ppr. cantunizing. To canton or 
divide into small districts. 

*1 liiis w.is .til cantoHizeU among ten persons 

ol the b.iiglisli nation Air y. Davies. 

Cantonment (kau-tou'mont), n. A part or 
division of a town or village assigned to a 
particular regiment of troops; the dwelling- 
places occupied by an army during any 
suspension of active oiieratioiis in the field; 
the teiniiorary siielter which an army may 
occn.sionully take, as when, during a m'liHon 
of excessive heat, the troops are distributed 
in villages, houses. A^c , hut si> as not to be 
widely scattered. The term is often applied 
to a sort of military town or permanent 
station fur troops in India 
Cantoon (kan -ton'), n. A kind of fustian 
with a fine cord visible on one side. 

Cantor (kan'tor). n. | L , a singer, from ca no, 
cantuin, to sing 1 JCccieh an otflcer whose 
<liity is to lead the singing in a cathedral, 
collegiate, or parish church; a precentor 
Cantred, Cantoof (kan'tred, kan'tref), n. 
Same iis Kantrjt. 

Cantrip, Cantoalp (kan'trip, kiin'trup), n. 
(Derivation doubtful. Ferliaps from cant, 
in sense of charm or incantation, and raifi, 
a rope or cord, and originally meaning magic 
cord. Cords knotted in various ways used 
to figure frequently in oldspidls or cinirniH ] 
[Scotch 1 1. A charm; a m]h; 11; an incanta- 
tion JianiHap.- 2. A piece of miHchief art- 
fully or adrtiiily performed; a trick. 

As Wnverlcy p.issrd Imii . a|ipro.i( hmc Ins 
stirrup, lie hade ' Tak’ heed the auld Whi|; itlayed hiiii 
li.ie tantnp' St» ft' Siott 

Cant-Bpar (ktuit'spur). n Navf a hand-must 
pole, fit for making small mustb or yards, 
Imkiiiih, A'c 

Cant-tlmlmr (kaiit'tim-b(^r), n In Hhip 
buiUiing, one of the tiuihcrs ut the end of a 
Hlilp, which are canted, that is, riBc ohlU|iie1y 
from tile keel The pair (called knight 
heads) ut the stem form u IrhI for the re- 
ception of till* how'Kprit.uiid incline forwunl, 
while tlic ]mir ut tlie stern inelme aft. 

Canty (kan 'to, a (Coiiip Ir. cainteach, 
talkative ] (Northern KngliHhund Scotc(i 1 : 
Livc(.v, Hpriglitly, cheerful; iqipliiul to jicr ; 
HoiiH and things 'Contented with little and | 
mnfi/ wi‘ iiiuir.' liunut. ’Thu ci/nfy dame ’ | 
Wordstcorth 

Thrrp were the h.ulie\ wile, .iiul the luiilie’s three 
I hi (filters, and tht iMilir’s );ti>wii-up mui, .tml three 
nr fniir Stout, hubliy eye browed, old Smtih 

leltows I>nifn\ 

Canula. i^ee canspla. 

Canvas (kaii'vaH), M. (IY canei'ne, Tr c«n« 
ban. It caaaraccio, LI. cunaharias, from 
L. eannabm, hemp J 1. A coarse cloth made 
of hemp tir tiax, Ui»ed for tents, sails of ships, 
minting on. and other purposes ; hence a 
urge canvait often means a large i>icture. 

{ • And on the llore yeast a canerar ' Chaucer. 

* Did silent poetry the canvae warm ’ Jtlagon. 

' ''I'ouclied the gbrwiiig eanvag ilittr life.’ 

. Addnton 2 A elear unbleached clotli, 

■ woven regularly m little stiuures, used for 
' working tapestry w-ith the iieetlle - 51. Sant 

j eloth in sails, or sails in general , as, to 
I sprtmd ns much canraz ns the ship will bear 
! 'Ill the north her canra* flowing ' Tcnny- 
9011 -4 f DisapiMdntment; dismissal ISai- 
ton To receive the canea» had anciently, 
says Nitres, the same nieaiiing as to get the • 
ba'ij, liecause tradesmen's tiK>l-hags were J 

■ often iiiaile of canvas. j 

CanvaJ (kan'vas). a Made of canvas ; 

1 Whrrr-c’cr thy iwvt spreads her€j»»/?-rr wiiic*; I 

ll()m.it:e to thee, and |ie.t(.e to all she britiii's | 

U’aiier 

Canvas (kan'vas), r t. pret. pp. canvaiatedi , 
ppr. canm9»ing. To provide or cover with 
eaitviis I 

The door had lieen nailed up and rarrtsrJ \ed o\cr • 
lUr^tns 

CanVEB-liack (kan'vas-bak). n A species 
of marine duck liehiiunng to North America, 
tlio Fulhnila ralieneria, highly esteenietl , 


for the delicacy of its flesh. It is found in 
the riven of Ghesa^ake Bay and adjoining 
waten. It derives its name from the colour 
of the plumain of Its back. 
Gattvas-cUinDer (kan'vas-klim-Ar). n. A 
sailor that goes aloft to handle sails. * From 
tlie ladder- tackle washes off a eantas- 
climber.' Shak 

CaaVEBS (kan'vas), v.t. [FYom canvas, canvas, 
and formerly also a sieve, a strainer, because 
sieves were made of canvas; like O.Fr. can- 
ahoHHer, to examine, search, sift] 1. To exa- 
mine ; to scrutinize —2 Td sift or examine 
by way of diHcussiou; to discuss; to debate. 
‘ An o])inion that we are likely soon to can- 
vass. ’ Sir W. Hamilton. ' lie eanwueed hu- 
man mysteries.’ Tennyeon. 

To canvass with official breath 

The future and its viewless things. Matt. Arnold. 

.3 To go through soliciting votes or support 
for a candidate for an otflee or appointment ; 
as, to canvass a city, district, or coimty for 
votes —4. To apply to for support to a can- 
didate ; to solicit a vote from ; as, he can- 
vassed me for my vote.— 5. t To toss, as in 
canvas. Shak. 

CanVEBB (kan'vas), v.t. To seek or go about 
to solicit votes or interest, or to obtain 
tnercaiitilc orders; as, to canvass for an 
ulHcc or iirefermcut; to canvass for a 
friend ; to canvass for such and such a firm. 

CanVESB (kan'vas). n 1. Examination; close 
ins;>ection ; scrutiny ; as. a canvass of votes. 
2. DiHcussioii ; debate. ' W ortliy the canvass 
and discussion of sober and considerate men. ' 
Dr. H Mare - - 3 A seeking ; solicitation. 

No previous canvas\ was made for me Burke 

CanvEBBer (kan'vas-Ar), n 1. One who 
solicits votes, mercantile orders, &c. 

As a iaiivaA.\er lu* (Wharton) was irresistible. 

Macaulay. 

2. One who examines the returns of votes 
for a luiblie olllcer 

Cany (ka'ni), a. I (Consisting or made of 
eaiie. ‘ 'J’heir cany waggons light ’ MUtan. 
2 Abounding with canes; as. cany lirakes. 
Canyon. Hee canon. 

Canzone (kAU-tso'na), n (It, from L. 
cantui, eantionih, a singing, from cano, to 
sing 1 lu fiiusic, («) a song or air in two 
or three parts, with passageH of fugue and 
imitation. ((>) An iiistruiiiuntal composi- 
tion Hiniilur to the earlier forms of the 
Honatu 

Canzonet (kan-zo-nct'). n. [It canzonetta. 
See Canzone 1 In music, (a) a little or 
short song, shorter and less elaborate than 
the arte of oratorio or opera (fi) t A short 
concerted air ; a tiiudrigul ‘ Tlie ca 7 izo 9 iet 
and roundelay ' Jioyers. 

Caoutcdiine, Caoutt^oudne (ko'chin, ko'- 
cho-siii). n. An inflammable volatile oil 

E roduceil by diKtillation of caoutchouc at a 
igh temperature 

Caoutchouc (ko'cbok). n (A South Ame- 
ricuii word ] An elastic giinniiy substance. 



wiiich is the inspissated juice of several 
tropical plants; india-riihher . gum-elastic 
Our chief supplies are from the South Ame- 
rican Siphonia elastica {Tievea caoutchouc), 
a Pii]ihorl)iaee(nt8 plant, and the East Indian 
Firm elastica. nat. order M«irace«*. But it 
i<i found ill considerable quantity in several 
npocynai'uous plants, as the Urcetda elastica 
of Siiniatra. and also in CastUloa elastica, 
and varioiiH other nrtocnrpads, Ac It is 
only, how'ever. in the Juice of tropical or 
sub-tropi('al plants that it exists in such 
pro|Mtrtion as to be of economical im|K>rt- 
ance The elasticity of this substance is 
very great Cold renders it stiff and rijrid, 
but heat soon restores its original elastidty. 
When exposed bi the Are it sofUms, sweUB 
up, fuses, and bums with a bright flame 
Caoutchouc has become an article of great 
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importance in commerce and the arts. It 
is impervious to M'ater, and is soluble in 
ether, naphtha, benzol, the essential oil of 
turpentine. Ac. Thin coatiuffs of it spread 
over cloth or any other substance render 
the material impervious alike to air and 
water. Air cushions and pillows are manu- 
factured in this way. us are water-proof 
cloaks, hats, boots, shoes, A'c. It is also 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
braces, belts, saddle-girths, flexible gas- 
tubes, and other articles. Caoutchouc is 
composed of 87 '5 per cent, of carbon and 
12*5 per cent, of hydrogen. Ity distillation 
it yields a number of hydrocarbons.— Vul- 
canized caoutchouc or india-ruhbee Sec 
VULCANIZATION. 

Cap (kai>), a. [A. Sax. eceirpe, a cup, cope, 
cape, hood, from L L. cajta, eappa, a (‘apt; 
f»r hooded cloak, whence also sp. mpa, 
It. cappa, Fr chape, a cloak, cape, cover. 
Mahn thinks the L.L cappa may be of 
Iberian origin. Cajte and e&pe (in s<unc of 
its incariirigs) arc forms of the same word | 
1. A part of dress mn«le to cover the head, 
a term very widely applied, but gf'nerally 
to head-coverings of softer material ami less 
definite form than a hat, and without a 
brim —2 'I'lie bailge or ensign of some dig- 
nity ; specifleally, of a cardinalatc 

Ilf’ll iii.ikc Ills ni/ coeqit.-tl with the* crown Sha/b 

3 The top or chief; the acme 

Tlioii art the ««i/ of .U1 the tools alive S/ia/r 

4 An act of respect nnnle b> uncovering 
the head 

(.ivc a cn/ and niakr fi Itx in thanks Fuller. 

A i‘ert:iin size of paper Fall cap is 
14 A 17 inches ; dtrahle cap, 17 x28 St‘c alstt 
FoolscaI’ ({ Anything ivseiiibliiig a cap 
in appearance, position, <»r use In this 
sense the word has a great number of 
spccith* uses, of w'hich the following are 
among the principal : —(o) Jii arch the 
congtTies of niouldings which form the 
head of a pit*r or ]iilaster (h) In hot the 
pilcus of an agaric See I’lLErs (c) In 
carp, the uppermost of any assemblage of 
nartb (d) In her the figure of a ca]) used [ 
in chnrg(‘s, and as part of a ertst or an 
accessory in a coat of arms, sometimes of 
very conventional shape (c) The iniun* 
case which covers the niovoineni of some 
kinds tif watches, A’c (,/') A percussion-ca]) 
(whichsee) (l)a thick strong block 

of wood used* to confine two masts together 
when OIK is eroettid at the ln*ad of another 
(2) A term applied to s«(uare blocks of wood 
laid upon othei*s, on whiidi rests the keel of 
the vessel in the jirocess of building (.’{) A 
covering of tarred canvas for the end of a 
rope ih) A small paper bag for luddiiig 
groceries, Ac , made by tw'istiiig up a sheet 
of paper in the form of a cone and twisting 
or folding the end to keep it firm —Cap 
of a cannon, a piece of h*ad laid over the 
vent to keep the priming dry failed also 
nu Apron Cap o/ dujntiji nr maintenance, ■ 
a head tin* fonnerly worn by ilukes and 
eoiniiianders in token of exeelleney, now 
an ornament of state cairried before tli<' . 
sovereigns of England at their eoronutioii, , 
and also befoi'e the mayors of some eities 
It is of searlet velvet turned up witii ermine 
111 her the figure of such a cap is often used i 
to plaec ei'csts upon instead of a wreath, | 
ami it also oeeiirs us a eliai'ge. Also called , 
Chapeau Sec under MAINTENANCE. 7’o 
net uncK cap at, to usi* measures to gain the 
atfeetions of a man with a view to matri- 
mony 

Cap (kap), rt pret A pp capped; ppr 
cappimj 1 To put a cap on ; to i-o\ er w itli ! 
a cap or as with a cap ; to cover the top or J 
eml of ; as, to cap a dunce at school ; to cap i 
'A gun (that is. put a ]>crcussion cap on it): 1 
bones • capped by a layer of hard cement ’ } 
(hern • The eloud-ca/iped towers ’ Shak 
' .Mountains almost j)erpctua11> capped with I 
snow’ Hoyle 2. To complete-: to eonsiim- i 
mute ; to croMm ; to follow up with some- i 
thing more remarkahle than what has pre- . 
viously lieen done ; as. he cjip}ied this exploit : 
hy another still moie amlaeioiis - -3 t Ti» de- ' 
prive of the cap ’ As boys sometimes use to ' 
^p one another.’ Spe.nner - To can a ropi‘ 
(naut ). to cover the end of it with tarred 
canvas —To cap textx or proverbs, to quote 
texts nr proverbs alteniately in emulation 
or contest , 

Hcndcrvin .uul th' other masses. i 

W ere sent to or/' te\fi ami jmt r.iscs Hudibras i 

,l will tap that prtn>erb with ‘ There is flattery in j 
fnendship" Shak | 


—To cap venez, to quote alternately verses 
beginning with a particular letter or having 
a corresponding rhyme. 

Gapt (kap). v.i. To uncover the head in 
reverence or civility. 

Still cap/tMjf', cringing, applauding waiting at 
men’s doors with all alT.ifttlity. Jiurton. 

Cap, Gaup (kap, kapk lA parallel form of 
cup ] A wtiodeii bowl for coiituiniiig fmid, 
whether solid or fluid. | Scotch. ] 

Capability (ka-pa-biri-ti).n. 1. The quality 
of being capable; capacity; capablenoss. 
Specifically— 2. Mental power: iutollectiial 
ability 

Sure, he that m.ade us witli such large discourse, 
Looking before .ind .iftcr, gave us not 
That tapabUity and giMilike reason 
To fust in us unused. Shak. 

Capable (ku'pa-bl). a. fFr. eajmhle, cap- 
ulile, able, sutfleient, L L capafnliz, from L 
capio, to take, whence also a great iiiim- 
Imr of Kngli.Mi words, us captioas, captive, 
accept, cxci'pt. conception, deception, recep- 
tacle, sasccjitiMc, tccipicut, occupy, A'c. 'I'he 
bust twti meanings, however, come rather 
from the L mpax See(’Ai*ArioLs.l 1 Able 
to receive; o|ieii to iiifluenet's; impressible; 
ifeeptive, susceptible, iidmitiing : usually 
followetl by of; as, cajiahle of jinin and grief, 
eufiablc of long duration ; capable of being 
etdoiired or altered 'Capable of fears’ 
Shak ' CufMblc o,t things Ht*rioiis ’ Shak. 
Soinetinies usimI absolutely, us in the next 
(|Uoiation 

His form and c.iusr ronjoin’tl, prtMching to stniips, 
Wiittld iiiakt t'lfiii /if/.//*//. SJt.tk 

2 t Fitted or tieserving tt» n*eeivi* ‘ Cap- 
able of mercy ’ Ld Herbert W Einlucd 
with power ; sufllcieiit (to do aiiythiiig): 
itsiiullv followed l»y of or the iiifhiifite; 
ns, a man is eaiiable o) judging or capable 
to perform thi^ duties of a post 4 Jlav- 
ing legal power or eiipaeity; as, a hnstanl 
is not callable of inheriting an c‘State 
5 t (jtialifletl tt) have oi possess 


of mv land, 

I. (iy.it .ind 11 itiir.it t>o\. I’ll work the tiicMns 
1 o m.ik( ihn i,t/>iihii sh.U 

(5 Possessing mental iwiwers, intelligent; 
able lo iindeistaiitl or reeeive Into the 
mind; able, eompeteni, as, a eapabb 
judge, a capable in.stnietor. 7 i Able to 
be receivcil [Hare.] 

I e.in but upon .1 rush 
Till (II itrii i* .ind iniiut-ssun 

Tliy |i.iim suiiM* uioiiii'iit km'i**. 

8 + Able (o bold or eoiifaiti , able to reeeive ; 
suflieieiitl> tapaeioiis. tolloweil by «/ 

'I he |>li((‘ (lioMMi a.is the c.itluslr.il thiirdi, 
mpiibl' ly .ibinit 40'* p< isoii". Id Hnbffl 

IM Fi\i eapaiioiis. extensive, coiiiprebeii- 
hive ‘ A mpnWe ami wide r^•venge.’ Shak 
SYN Abie, eompt'telit. qualified, lilted, elll- 
eieiit, etteetive, skilfid 
CapableneSB (ka'pa b1 ties), n. 'I'be htat(> 
or (|iialify of licing capable, eiipubility ; 
eapacily ,* power of iimlei-stiinding , know- 
ledge 

Capacify t (ka-pas'i n). r t JL. eapax, cap- 
able, capacious, and faeio, to make ) To 
qualify 

AN isdom tapt,t/tes us to i ujoy plr.is iiitly .lud 
iiiiUK rntlv all things Fm i^ir 

CapadOUB (ka -pa'slnis), a |L eafinr, 
capaem, able to tnk(‘ in or contain, hpucioiis, 
cai>able, from cAtpin, to take or hold 1 

1 With- . large ; ciqiable of htddiiig iiiiieh ; 
roomy, spacious; extensive; as, a eapa- 
eions vessel ; a cajHtcious bay iir harbour - 

2 Able to embraee tniieli knowledge or to 
take coiii])relieiiaivc viewa ‘A eajHie.ious 
mind ’ Walts 

CapadOUBly (ku-pa'shns-ll), adv. I n a eapa- 
eious manner or degree 
CapadOUBlieBS (ka-pa'slius-nes), n Tht; 
state or cinality of Iwirig capaeiniis; (a) 
wideness; largeness, extensiveness (5) f ’ 0111 - 
prehensiveiiess; power of taking a wide sur- 
vey. applied to the mind 
Capacitate (ka-itas^i-tat), vt. pret A pp 
capacitated; ppr. eajMicitatiny f.SeeCAEA- 
riTV j 1 To iiiakt* capable; to enable, as, 
to capacitate one for uiiderstanding a the- 
orem. 

H\ this instruction wc may Ih: capactfated t») ob- 
srrvf thfv errors. Hrydtn. 

.S|)ecifleally 2. To famish with legal powers; 
to tjualif> ; as, in capacitate one for an 
office 

Capadtatlon (ka-pas'i-ta"shon), n. Tlie 
act of making cajiabli;. |Kare J 
Capadty f ka-pas'l-ti). n ( L. eapacitas. from 
capax, cHpaciouH f^c f'APACKtu.s.l 1. The 
iMiwer of receiving or containing; specifi- 


cally, the power of containing a certain 
I quantity exactly ; cubic contents. 

j Had our great palace the tapanry 

To cump this host, we all would sup together. 

, Shak. 

, 2 The extent or eoniprehonsiveness of the 
mind; the power of receiving ideas or know- 
letlgt^; passive mental capability: the re- 
ceptive faculty ; as. Iiistnictioii should be 
adapted to the rapacity of the pupil 

cap,tcity IS iio« pmperlv limited to these (the 
, merely jsissiil- oper.ili.ms ..f the iiiiiid); its priiii.irv 
sigiiilicatinii, whuh is hter.illy room tor. ns Mell .is 
Its citiployiiient, t.ivours this, nlthoiigh it i .innot be 
I (Jellied there .are examples ol its use iii an m live 
•’CHHe Sir ir. Hamilton. 

I 3 Active power; ability, applied to men tir 
things. 

I Hate, .and fe.ir, and rcinorse. and irinie h.i\e in 
I them the capacity of stirring m us .i lioiror ol moral 
, repiigii.inre .such ns p.(g.iii art li.ul no iiif.ins of 
.aw.ikeiimg lo.iand 

4 Ability in a moral nr legal sense; legal 
qimlitlcatioii : legal power or right ; ils. ii 
man or a corporation may hin'e a capacity 
to give or reeeive and hold estate; a man is 
present at a meeting in his capacity of elec- 
tor, that is, in virtue of his legal tiualiflca- 
tJon ns an elector. 

lie h.id been restored to his capacity of goveriimg 
by rcnoiiiii iiig the errors of J’opery. ’Pianj'ham 

lienee— 5 Character; profession; occupa- 
tion. 

X oil desire tiiy thoughts ns .1 friend, and not ns a 
member ol parliament , they are tlie s.iiiie in liotli 
t,apiuittt\ Sirijt 

- Capacity fot' heat, the power of ahsorhitig 
heat FAjierinient shows that diiremit 
(piantities of heat are reiinired to raise dif- 
ferent bodies to the same teni])eratiire, and 
thoHi' Hubritanei'H whitdi irqnire tlie largest 
quantity of heat to raise tlieiii to a given 
tenipi'i'atiire are said to have the greatest 
capacity for bent —Abdity, Capacity. See 
limiiT Altll.fTY 

Cap-a>ple (kap-a-))e') M) Fr. lit head to 
foot. Ill .Moil Fr tins is now expressed by 
de pied en cap, from foot to bead | From 
bead to foot, all o\er 

He w.is .irmed tap-a-pir, .ind won* .1 suit ol iiiir 
lushed stci*l 

Also written eap a pc ‘ Armed at point 
t'xactly, cap a-pe ’ Sbnk 
CaparlBOnika imr'i hoh). n |Fr eapara^'on, 
(1 Fr eaporasson, from Sp eaparazon, a 
1 ‘over ]mt onci* tin* saddle of a horse, a cover 
for a coacli, aiig of eapa, a cover See CAP, 
Cape I l A clolb or covering, more or less 
ornaiiicnti*d, laid ON cr the saddle orfiirnitiii'e 
I of a liorst*, esp •ciiilly a siinipler horse, or 
1 horse of slalc ‘ Uicb eapaiisons or trap- 
ping gay ' .s7oiAr Jleiiic 2 Clothing, espe- 
cian> gay cl' -thing 

Mv h( .lit groiiiis beiie.ith th(* g.iy tiipiin\i»t 

Smolltir 

CapariBOn (ka-par'i son), v t I 'I'o cover 
with a caparison, as a liorsc 2 To dresH 
pompously, to adorn NVith rich dress 
CapailBOned (ka-paFi-soml), p iiml a ( 'ov- 



War-hnrsc ra|i,irisoiied, from sefii Philip 
(if liurguiidy 

cred with acajuiriHoii or tlecoratctl clntti, as 
ahorse, adorned. 

The Stee.h., taCar turn’d with purple, stand 

XV all grildcn tr.ippmg-.. glorious to behold Dryden 

Capeaset fkn]/kas), n A small travelling 
case ‘ A caiMMse for your linen ’ Heau. 
(f* FI 

Cape fkapX n. fFr. cap. It eajm, a rape, 
from L mpMf, the head.] 1 A piece of land 
jutting into the sea or a lake lieyoml the 
rest of the cooMt-liiie; a headland, a prti- 


Oh. .So lock; 
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CAPITAL 


iQontory -2. A kind ut wine from the Cape 
of Cooil Ho)if> SimmondM 

C^pe (kHp), n. |0 Fr cape, LL capa, a 
kind (if ('civ(;rlnK for the iihoulderH Sec 
CAiM 1. The jiart of a Kannent han^dni; 
from till* nock huhind and over the sliouldera 
2 A looHc Knrmeiit, hnn^ from the uhouldcrs, 
and W(jrn tiH n protection agaiuBt ram, cold 
weather, «Vc 

Cape (ka'pe), n (L. captt, Impcr of capio, 
to take.] A judicial wilt, now aliollBhutl, 
relative to a plea of landH or teneiiientb. di- 
vided iuUt rape mafftiHM, or Ihfffraiulr^jtc, 
and m/«' parvum, ur petit cape, ho named 
from tlie word witii which it hcKaii 
Cape (kap). « I pmt (V pp va/fcd; ppr. rap- 
inff Navi to keep a eoiirw; , to liead oi 
point; itH, how docH hIio cMpc! 

Capel, Caple (ka'pl), n a compound Hituie. 
coiiHlHtingof (pjai't/, Hi'horl, and lionildeiidc, 
ttenerally <*(.riirrinK on hoth walla of a tin 
lode, and MoinetiineH with copjier lodea. 

Oapelft 0aple,f n |l. cahaUuH. a liiirHe, 
whence also I cel kapall, thiel cnpuLl.\ A 
horae * And gave him cuplcn to Iiih carte ' 
l‘loininun 

Capelan, Capelin (kap'e lan, kap'e-lin), n 

See CAIM.IN 

Capella (ka-pcria), n f Dim. of L. enpen, a 
Hhe-gout I A hright ll\ed star in the left 
Hhonlder of the eoiiHtellation Auriga. 

Capellanet (kup'i’l lan),n \Vr capehm See 
CflAei.Ai.N I A chaplain, u iMirate of a 
cliajiel Fuller. 

Capellet ( kap'id let ), 1 / [Kr capelet \ A 
kind of Hwelling like a wen, growing on the 
iieel of the hock of a horHc, and on tlie iioint 
of the (dhow 

Capellmeister (ka-pcrniiM-ter). u {ri r.a- 
pflhiu'iHler CAipelle, a idiatud. and uuuMter. a 
inuater | 1 'J’he muMleal director of a church 
or chapid in (Jennaiiy; a choir-maHter ; a 
precentor 2 The conductor of a hand or 
an opiM'a 

Cape-pigeon tkap'pij on), u. A Hpecien of 
petrel (*oinnion ahont the (‘ai»e of (Jood 
llope (/Voceffarm CupeuHir) 

Caper (kiVj »('•!•). « |Fr cnln'iule,\i cdpriola, 
a caper, from L caficr, caprn, a goat 1 A 
leap, a Hkip, a Hpriiig, iih in dancing or 
mirth, or in tlie frolic of a goat or lamb; a 
sportive or capnciouH action; a iirank 
ili.tt .nrc true Itncrs, run iiiln Mr.oigc 

S //(!/• 

To rut rapevH, to leap or dance in a fndie 
Home manner; to iu‘t Hportively or caprici- 
oUHly 

Mv ln»siiiu iiii(h*rHrnt .i ginrinus glmv. 

Aiirl niv liitfrn.il ( ut a m/vr Hvtvu 

Caper (kiVpt^r). ri To leap; to skip or 
juiii)), to prance, to Hprmg ’Making a 
roan horne rupee ’ TrutiuHou 
Ilf cfA' *1 t>' d.itii t“i, lir li.e. < )( So.tA 

Caper (ka'p*''"). n l^'r cop/’c, (I I’r rupprt, 
I. rappuns, (Jr kuppunr, from I’ers kuhur, 
the capi'i' I The hud of Vuppurta epiuoMi, 
or cajier hiiHli, which is much uaed uh a 



Capercailsie, OapercailUe (ka-i>6r-karyi, 

ka-iiAr-kare ). m f Dael rupull-ehoUr — 
atjndl, a hornc, and ettiUe, a wood -sf> named 
from its jinf-emincnce in size J The Scotch 
name for the wood-groina* (Trtnw uro- 
gatluti), the largest of the gallinaceous birds 
of Europe. It is most fn‘(iiiently found in 





C.ijn’r J/iMtWii) 

condiment , the plant itself The Imds are 
eidh'cted hefoiv the flowers expand, and pre- 
served in vinegar The IiuhIi is a low shrub, 
gniwing on ohi walls, from tlssiiix's in rocks 
or Amongst rubbish, in the countries border- 
ing the .Mi'diterraiiean. 

Caper (ka'ia>r), n {D. kuitrr, a privateer, 
from kat>rn. to make prizes at sea. to |iilfer , 
Dan A*rt/ier. IJ m/ier. a privateer.] Aunf a 
light armed veiuad of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, used i»y the Dutch for privale(*ring 

1 lir ti.ulf nitii the Stratv’l)* iMU lU'ilhcr be sciurrd 
bvoiiro^kti iMt by thr I ffiii. h in the 

Mfiiiti u.iiii.i.i, liiiii) ihf Diiti'lii i/Vfi 

.M» H' JttHfie 

Oaper-bueh (ka'ia'r-l lUSh l. see Ca UE h 


C.ipcrc.iil^iC ( letrao urogaUui). 

the northern parts of the Continent, Nor- 
way and Sweden being favourite liomes. For 
Home time it wuh almost or wholly extinct in 
(Jivut liritain; but it now again holds a 
place, in tint Itritish fauna, ami (‘oiistitutes 
one of its greatest ornaiiieiits, having been 
rein trial uccd into Scotland. 'J'lie male is 
eoinnioiily called the mountain cock ur cock 
of the woods. Boece calls it ‘the enprr- 
ratipe or wrildc hoi’se.' 

Caperclaw,t Cappertdawt (ka'pf r kig, 
kHp'('r-kla). V t 1 f*erhaps a men* mis-spidl- 
iiig of rlap/trrrduiv ] I'o tear with the nails; 
to clapperclaw, to abuse 

mpertlatofth He 2 .i very virt* Jltnh 

Caper-cutting (kiVpi'^r kutMng). n Dauc- 
iiig in a frolicsome manner; flighty lieau. 
.(' FI. 

CaperdewBlet (knpVr-du-si), n. 'riu' stocks 
UaLliwelL 

i here ctig.ige myself tc» louse ye. 

Ami free yuur heels Iroiii cafndnvsie 

Hudibri\ r 

Caperer (kiVpf^r-t'^r), n One who eaiiers, 
leaps, and skifis alioiit or daiiccH. 'The 
nimble rnj>errr on the cord * Drydeu 
Capering (ka'tsl'r-ing), V and it After the 
manner of a caperer, iliuiciiig * N’or raprr- 
iup monsieur from active Franee ' lUuvt . 
Gaper-sauce (ka')M‘*r-H(|S),n a kind of sauce 
seasoned with capers. 

Caper-tea (kiVpf^r-te). n. a Itcculiar kind 
of black tea, with a knotty (mrh‘d It'af, so 
iiatiK'd from its fancied reseniblmice to the 
caper. 

Caper-tree (kiVjiiT-trc), n. The caper oi- 
cupel -bush. 

Capetian ( ka-pr'Ti-iui or ka-pe'shi-an ), rr 
ivrtaiiiiiig to the third I'YuiikiHli d.MiiiKty, 
founded alsuit the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, w'henlliigo Cajud iiseetided the French 
throne Vujirt was eonsidored the taniily 
name of tlu* kings of Franee,; lienee Louis 
XVI was iirriiigned Indore the Xatioiial 
I'onveiitiiiii iiiidor the name of Louis Cuprt 
Capful (kup'fiil), II As much us tills a cap; 
a small quantity. 

'I'hero r.tmc a i.jfjul ol grape rinht m our f.u t*s 
//’ // Kuysr/f 

Specitically in iiaiiticnl language applied to 
a light flaw of w ind w hieh suddenly careens 
a vessel and passes oil 

1 warr.iiil y«ni ymi were fri^hlciinl. iva’iit ioii, l.»st 
night, when it blew but a ftfijul of wiiul. /V/or 

Capias (ka'pi-as), n. [L , you may take ] In 
lair, a writ of two sorts, one before judg- 
ment, culled a capias ad rrspondrndutu, 
where an original is issued, to take the 
defendant and make him answer to the 
idaiiititf; the <ither. which issues after judg- 
ment. of divers kinds; as, a capias ad satis 
,farirnduui, or writ of execution 
CapilM&ra (ku-pi-biVra). n See CAFYnARA. 
Capillaceous(kap'iMa'shu.s), a. [L capHUi’ 
reus, hairy | Heseinbling ii hair or tlie hair 
of the head. See Cafili.auy 
C apillaire (ka-pil-lar'). n [Fr. rapillairr, 
the imiiden-hair fern, and a syrup from it. 
from 1. capillaris, eapillar> ] Originally a 
kind of syrup prepared with maideii-liair 
fiTii. tint now applied to any simnle syru]i, 
as of sugar or hoiie>. flax'nnied with orange 
Mowers, or oraiige-tlower water 
CaplUainexit (ktt-piria-meiit), Ii |L rapilla- 
uirntiiiH, anything like hair.] A Mlameiit 
or Mile fibre; specifically, in hot the fila- 
mout. the stalk of the stamen, a simill fine 
thread like a hair. *The solid eapillainrnts 
of the nerves * Bp Berkeley. 


OapUlarlneSB (kap'il-la-ri-nes or ka-pllla- 
ri-nes), n. The state of being capillary; 
capillarity. [Rare.] 

CapUlaxlty (kap-il-lar'i-ti), n. The state or 
condition of oefng capillaiy. 

CaplUaxy (kup'il-la-ri or ka-pilTa-ri), a. [L. 
capUlans, from capUlus, hair, from root 
of caput, the head J 1. Kesembling a hair, 
fine, minute, small in diameter though long; 
filiform; as. a capillary tube or pipe; a can- 
illary vessel in animal bodies, such as the 
ramifications of the blood-vessels —2. t Spe- 
cifically, ill hot. resembling hair iu the man- 
ner of growth: applied iu this sense by Kay, 
Boerhauve, and others to ferns. 

CapdLiry or capiUaceoui plants are such an have 
IK) iii.iin si.alk or stem, but grow to the ground, as 
hairs oil the head; and winch ucar tlicir seeds in little 
tufts or protuberaners on the backside of their 
leaves. Qutttcy. 

Fertainiug to capillary tubes, or to the 
capillary vessels or capillaries in oi^ganic 
structures; us, capillary ac.tion —Capillary 
tubes are tiihi's with very small bores, of 
which the diameter is only a half, a third, 
a fourth, dire , of a line. If a tube of this 
sort, ojien at both ends, be taken and one 
of its ends immersed in water, the water 
will rise within tlie tube to a sensible height 
above tint surface of tlie water in the vessel, 
the height being inversely us the diameter 
of the bore, or the smaller the bore the 
greater the height Different liipiids rise 
in capillary tubes to ditferent heights The 
rise is owing to the attraction (called mpiZ- 
lary attraction) which subsists between the 
Miiid and the matter of the tube; coiise* 
quell fly those liquids wiiich do not adhere 
toorw'ct glass do not rise in capillary tubes 
of that material, but on the contrary stand 
lower within than without; thus, water, 
ulcoliol, ether, oils, iV'c .rise iu iiiimiw tubes 
of glass, metal, dkc . having the surface 
clean, but if the surface is greased depres- 
sion tuk(*h place instead of elevation Mer- 
cury, on the other hand, is depressed in a 
glass tiib(\ but rises in one of tin, to w'hich 
it ran adliere Capillary attraction is ex- 
hibited 111 numlMTless instances in iintiire. 
ns ill tli(‘ rising of the sa]) in vegetables and 
in the eireiilution of fluids in the porous 
tissiK'H of nuinial bodies The oil or grease 
rises in the wick of a laiii)> or candle by this 
pniieiple. -rapiV/o/,'/ repulsion, the repul- 
sion whieb IS exhibited when a enpillai'y 
tube IS dipped into ni(>reiiry. so that the 
Muid stands lower within the tube than 
w’ilbout Cupillury resseh, in mat. the 
minute rainificiitions of the arteries and 
other vessels. They aiv also termed Caj)U~ 
lanes 

Capillary (kup'iMa-ri or kn-]iiria-ri). n. 

1 A tube with a small bore; speeitienlly, a 
minute blood-vessel eonstitiitiiig the termi- 
nation of an artery i»r vein; one of the 
minute vesst-ls which intervene between 
the tenniiiiil arteries and veins The dia- 
meter of the liuiiian ea]iillari(*s in iniiseiilur 
tissue averages of a line 2 t In hot a 
fern ; espeeiiilly applied to sueb ferns us 
grow like tufts of hair on walls See the 
adjective. Sir T Ilioirue 

Capillationt (kap-il-la'shon). n A blood- 
vessel like a hair; aeapilliiry Sir T Broicne. 

CapUlature ( ka-piria-tur), u. A bush of 
liiiir, fri/,/liiig of the hair |Kare | 

Capilllform(ka-pirii-form). a [L capillvs, 
a hair, and forma, form ] Iu the sliujie or 
form of a hair or of hairs; as, a capilliform 
llbi-e. 

CapilUtlum (kiin-il-li'shi-uiii). /(. (L capil- 
Ins, u hair. ) In hot a kind of purse or net in 
which the sporiiles of some fungi aix! re- 
tained 

Capillose (kapMl-lns). a rAFILLART.] 

Hairy; abounding with hair. 

CapiStnim (ku-pis'trum), n [L. capistrum, 
a nalU'r, muzzle | In sunj a name given to 
several kinds of bandages for the head 

Capital ( kap^i-tal ). a. \ L. capitalis, capi- 
tal, deaiUy. also pre-eniiiieut, from caput^ 
the head 1 I t llelatiiig to the head; on the 
head 

Nenls must tin* serpent now his rii/i/.i.' bruise 
Lx^iect witli iiiiirt.il pain AhUon. 

2 First in importaiiec; chief; principal; 
notable; metro|H>litan , as, a capital city or 
town ‘A capital article in religion.' Atter- 
hary ‘Whatever is capital and essential 
in (.‘liristianity.' Is Taylor. 

This had been 

Perh.'ips the rafitai sfux, Ironi whcin • li.id 
All generations. .l/./?«'»( 

3. AMfeeting the head or life , ineiirring the 
forfeiture of life; punishable witli death; as. 


Fate. far. fat, fall; me. met. h^r; pine, pin; uOte, not, mbvc: tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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Capit.il Cros^ 



liKyptiaii C.ipit.il 


Mimrisli C.ipital, Al- 
Ihinibra 


(•uthii. C.ipital, Salis- 
bury Catlii'ilral 


treaaon and murder are capital offencea or 
crimeB. 

Several cases deserve greiiter punishineiit than 
many crimes that are nr//Ar/ aiiiont; us An'/yr 
— Capital feloniex uro those crimes upon 
conviction of wliieh tlie otfender is con- 
demned to deatli. In Kn^land those oriines ‘ 
are ntiw restricted to trenst>n and inunier. | 
In Scotland (where, however, felony is not I 
a law term) murder, roldiery, rape, and lire ' 
raising are still capital crimes, but the prac- ' 
tice is virtually the siinie as in Kngland, 
capital conviction never being piessed for 
except in the case of murder 4 Vorj iiood; 
excellent; ilrst-class; as, a capital singer or 
player ; a capital dinner ; a capit^d fellow 
(Mainly a colloq. usage ] 

When the reading was 
over, nobody said capitai, or 
even good, or even tulurablc. 

r. Hoofc, 

5 In writing and print- 
ing tlie tiirni applied to 
letters of a jiarticular 
form and of a larger size 
than the other letters in 
the same piece of writ- 
ing or tile same fount 
in printing — Capital 
crosH, in her. a cross cor- 
niced at each end ~ Capital ntoek. tin* sum 
of money which a iiierchant, bankci, or 
iiianufacturur embarks in any undertaking, 
or wliich he contributes to the cumniou 
stock of a iiartnership; his capital investeil. 
SVN. Chief, prineipal, leading, prominent, 
notable, essential, important, excellent, 
flrst-clnsB, splendid. 

Capital (kap'i-tal). u (Partly from I. L. 
capitellum, the capital of a pillar, capita- 
In III, the same, 
also a chapter in 
a book; partly 
from the adjec- 
tive capital, L 
cnpitaliH, chief, 
capital; all from 
the head ] 

1 Tile heail or 

uppe rmost 
nitMiiber of any 
part of a build- 
ing, but gener- 
ally applied ill a 
restricted sense 
to the upper- 
most ]iart of a 
column, iiilliir, 
oi pilastiu*. serving as the head or crowning, 
ami placed immediately over the shaft, ami 
under the ciitablatnic In clans arch, the dif- 



ferent orders have their respcctiv** appropri- 
ate capitals, but in Kgy()iiun, Indian, Moor- 
ish, Norman, and (iothic architecture they 
are end 1 sly diversified 'J In/«rf the line 
which bisects the salient angle of a ravelin. 
3 t A chapter or section of a book 4. Py 
the customary oniission of the noun, to 
which the adjective capital refers, it slamis 
for (a) the chief city or town in a kingdom 
or state; a metro{>olis (6) A tyin: or letter 
of a eeriuin form, and of a larger si/e than 
that coimnonly used in the lioily of a piece 
of writing or printing; a capital letter 
(c) Money or wealth in some shape employed 
in trade, in maiiufaetiires, or in any biisiiiess; 
stock in tracle : in jwl econ it is defined us 
the produce of industry which remains either 
in ilic shape of iiatiomil or of individual 
Wealth, after a portion of what is protiueed 
is eoiisuined. and which is still available for 
further priHluetion Capital may beapidied 
either directly in the payment of labourers, 
or in providing tools and other auxiliary 
tiiachinery.to assist their ialamr and increase 
Its productiveness The former is usually 
tenned circulating capital and the latter 
Hxed capital Both, however, are indispens- 


able to the progress of the arts and national I 
wealth, and are used in combination. i 

Capital, by persons wholly imiised to rc-ficrt on j 
the subject, is supposed to be syiumyniou', will) 
money Mill. 

(d) Fig. stock of any kind, whether pliysical 
or nioml ; nieaiis of influence or of iiiereas- 
iug one’s power 

The Lords h<i\e no ronstituetits to t.dk to, ,-uid no 
speeches to make merely .ts pohtLal laptfa.', 

\*nart AV.- 

Capitalist (kap'i-tal-ist). n A imiii who 
has a capital or stia'k in trade, usually 
denoting a man of laige property, which is 
or may be employed in biisint'ss. 

1 t.ikc the expenditure of the lapitaiist, not the 
value of the c.iptt,d, as tny st.'mdard. limke 

Capltalizatioxi (kap'i-tal-iy.-a"shon), n. The 
act of capitalizing: (a) the act of apjilyiiig 
us capital to tlie luirposes of trade (h) The 
act of conipiiting or rttalizing tlie present 
value of It iteriodieal payment (r) The act 
of writing or printing in capitals. 

Capitalize (kap'i-tul-iz). c.t. pret A'pp. capi- 
talizcd; ppr. capitalizing 1 To convert 
into capital. («) lo apply us capital tt> the 
purposes of trade (/*) 'I’o cum]mt(‘ or 
rcali/.c the jircsent value t>f a periodical 
paymciii for a definite or iiidctliiitt' length 
of time, as, to capitalize u |>eiisioii; to capi- 
talize rents 

A*, to the proieu of tapita-izi»x' iin onics, that is 
.iiiollu r .ifl.ur rittif\ nt-tv\papf* 

2 To form or print in capital letters f Rare. ) 
Capitally (kftp'i-tuMi). adc 111 a capital 
manner . («) w» as to involve life. ‘ He was 
luiiiihlied cvfpiVdib/ ’ lip Catriek (f>) Init 
pro-ominont degree; cxcollciitly; finely; us. 
she sang (VfptVa/i//. |(’<dl<Mi | 

Capitalness (kap'i-tal-ncH). n. State or 
<|iiality of being capital; pre-emineiici‘ 
fllare ] 

Capltan-pacha, Captain-pasha (kap i- 
tan'pa-shu', kap't.aii or kapTiii pa-sliH'), n 
'I’hc cbief ndiiiiral of the 'riirkisb fleet 
Capitate (kap'i -tat), o. |L eapitatus,tv\m 
eapat, a hca<l 1 In hat growing in u bead . 
having a rounded head, imi-likc: uppinal to 
a flower or stigma j 

Capitation (kap j-tiVshoii), o |L capita fm, I 
from caput, the head | 1 Niinicration by I 
the head; a iiiiiiibcrmg of jicrsoiis 2 A , 
tax or imposition upon t>acli liciul or person, I 
a jioll-tav. Sir T Ilrvinie Soiiictimcs | 
written Capital nm-tax Capitatiini grant, 
a grant of so much )tcr bead; Hpcci’tliMlIy 
applicil to grants from goveninicnt to 
sclioids, on nccoiint of sucli scholars as pass 
a certain test cxaiiiiiiation. and to voIimtctT 
coiniiaiiics oil m'couiit of hiicIi tiiciiibers as j 
re:ich the stage of ‘cfflciciilh.’ 

Caplte (kap'i-tc) Ablativ*' of I, cajmt, tUa 
licaii, us('(l 111 Hiich legal phrases as tenant 
or tenure in eapite rl tenant in va/nte, 
or in chief, was aiicioiitly a tciiaiit who held 
lands immediately of Ihe king (the caput, 
head, or lord paraiiioiint of all lands )n tlic 
kingilom), by knight’s service oi by socage, 
this tenure being called tenure in eapite. 
It was abolished jii Kiiglaiid by J2(.'liaiies 
TI \\lv 

Capltellatefka pit'el-lat).ff (I. capiUlhnn, 
dun ot eapat, a liead J In but growing in 
small beads, capitular. 

Capitol (kap'i-tol), a. |L capitolinm, Uaiw 
eapat, the head J 1 In luieieiit Rome, tlie 
name of a hill erowiietl by a itunple tleili- 
eated t*^ .1 upi ter and by a eitaib*], and also 
of till* temple itself, in which the senate 
asseinbletl The same iniiuc was given to 
the i*rinei|ial temples of the Ritiinins in 
tiieir colonies - 2 In the I’l.'led States, the 
edlfbe oet'iipied bv the (.'oiigress in their 
deliberations at Washington; also, in some 
states the htute-hoiise or house* in which tlie 
legihlatuiv holds its sessions, a government 
house 

Capltollan (kap-i-toli-un). a. Tertaiidiig to 
the Capibd in koine 

CapltoUne ( ka]t ' i - tol • in ). a TVirtaining 
to the Capitol in Jt^tine, or to Jupiter, in 
wliost* honour the temple called the Capitol 
was ereett'd CajrituUiu' games, in ancient 
Rome, unmial games originally iiisUtuteil 
by (’ainilliis in honour of Jupiter Capito- 
liiius, and in eoninietiiorution of the preser- 
vation of the Capitol from the fiaiils, and 
reinstitiiiecl, aftiT having fallen into disuse, 
l>y lauiiitian, after whieli tiiey were cele- 
brated every fifth year 
Capitonldaa (kap-i-toiCi-de). n pi (L 
capita, large-headed J The name soiiie- 
tinies given to a family of scansoriul birds, 
the burbets, nearly allied to the toucans 


Capitular, Capitulary (ka- pit'fi-l^r. ka- 
piCu-la-ri), n [L.L. from L. ca- 

pitaluin, a chapter, a eiipital See (LWITAL, 
n I 1. An aet passed in a ehunter. as of 
knights or eaiions - 2 'I’lie body of laws 
or statutes of a eliaptor or of an ecclesias- 
tical council This name is also given to 
the laws, civil and eeelesiastieal, iiiude by 
Charlemagne and other princes in gi'iieral 
eoiineils and assemblies of the people I’liey 
are so called beeiiuse they are divided into 
chapters or sections - ,*{. ’I’he member of a 
chapter. 'Statutes which shall bind the 
ehapter Itself, and all its members, or 
capitulars’ Aylifc 

Capitular (ka-i>it'u-ler), a 1 Relongiiig to 
a ehapter, eupitulary. 2 In hot growing 
in a eapitiilnm or liead, as the damlclion, 
ami plants of the order ('ompositn' 
Capitularly (ku-pit'u l^i-li), adv. in the 
form of an eeelesiustieul chapter. 

The k<vpi*r, Sir Siiiiiui H.irionrt, .ill(‘gi*il you could 
do nodiiiig hut wlioii .ill tiirt.-c were tiipitiii,ii l\ lUPt. 

Capitulary (ka pitTi-la-ri). a Kelating to 
tlie ehapter of a eatliedral * 'I'lie capitulanj 
acts of York Cathedral.’ T Wartmi 
Capitulate (ka-piCn-lat), e i pret Jk pp. 
capitulated : ppr capitulating [L.L ca- 
pttnln, capitulatum, to arrange in heads or 
eliapteiw. from L capitulain, a ehapter, dim. 
of caput, the head.] 1 t To draw up a 
writing in chaiiters, heads, or artieles; 
hence, to draw up artieles of agi'eemeiit; 
to airunge terins of agreement; to treat; 
also, to enter into an agreenieiit ; to eoii- 
fedenite ‘ Capitulate again with Rome’s 
imrlianli's ' Shak. 

I'm >. NortliuiiihiTliiiid, 
Till ar(.hhislio|i's gr.u I of \iirk, I )oiiv;l,is, and Mor- 

tiinrr, 

( apttuliUf .iKiiinsI in. Shak 

rill* kiiii: took It (nr >t KTi'.a iinligiiiti llial thicvc>> 
should oflrr In nipith.iifi uilh linn .is cMiciiin’S 

S/» ‘7 Itiirniant, 

2 'I'o surrender to an eiieitiy on certain 
stipulated eonditioiis used espeeiully re- 
garding an army or garrison, when the Uirins 
of surrender are speeilted and agreed to by 
the parties, 

< rotnwnh .iiUaiunl lo hilnihiir|;h, wIicp’ In* w.is 
mcivfil witln HI .my o|i|ii>sitioii , ,iiid thr (.islU'th.it 
ni.idi loii^; n sisi.uicc (It I (■r/io’/c/if/i* Pp Pin net. 

Capitulation (ka'pit'u-la"sbon), n 1. The 
act of eupitiiluting or surrendering to an 
enemy U|Min stiTuilated terms or conditions 
2 'I'lie treaty oi iiistniment (oiitaining the 
conditions of Hiirrendei An artieie of 
agreement formal agreenieiit 'With spe- 
cial capitniatnni that neitlier the Scots nor 
the Freneli sbsdl x foriify ‘ Itn llnrue.t, 

I hare | spccitlcally t {a) In lild (icrinan 
pnhtg, a contract which the emperor made 
Midi the electors, in tlie names of the 
piinees and states of the einpire, before 
he was raised to the iinperiul ilignity. 
{h) See extrai t 

! apitnl,itio*i\ IS till II line |;ivi'ii to the niiii.iilliriRV 
.iiid |irivilc|;i ■> I'laiitcd tliri i ( ■ iitiirii s ■i|;o lo hr.iiii e 
li> ihi OOoiii.tii Port' .1'. .Ill >1(1 ol t(-iiii>or.irv and 
voliiiit.irv j,'( iimisiti, hut ulm li li.ivi ln-c ii siiu «■ lOii- 
\crli il hy dp|;n'( s iiiH» a srru s m oiu snlril «*iig.igr- 
iiiciits whu hiKiw.ihsoliilcly luiiil lh< I'mti tow.inls.ill 
III! Powers I III saiiii .i|iiicll.iiioii w.is.dso heslowed 
on III! coiivciilioiis will) Mil Swiss i .iiitoiis, l>y wliii li 
lloll.ilirl, SiMiii, IIk Pop! s, III! kiiies of N.iplr-s, .iinl 
all Ihi king of I rain e, from l.oinsXl to ( li. tries \ . 
htive l.ikeii Swiss regiiiiLiils into tin-ir servK •: 

Plail .Ci'm/ . .!/(»;• 

Capitulator (ka-pit'u-la t6r), n One who 
e.apitulutes. 

Capitulum (ka pitTi-lum), n (I. . a hiiiiiII 
head or knob See Capiti I.A’I'K | J. in 
anaf the head of a lione 2 In hut a edose 
head of sessile flowers (as in the ( ompoHitie), 
also, Htenn vaguely aiiplied among fiiiigals 
to the receptacle, pileus, or pendjiiin 7’rcas. 
Hat Called also Capitulc 
Capivard (kap-I-vard'). n The liruxiliun 
water-hog or enpybaia (wliieli see). 

CapiVi (ka-i>e'vi). n. A balsam of the Spanish 
\lM*st inilies See CopAlliA 
Caple, /<■ SeeCAPKh 
Caplin, Capling (kai/lin, kap'ling), n (Dim. 
of cap, or a corruption of coapling.] The 
cap or band of leather on a flail through 
which the thongs pass that eoiiiiect the 
Mwitigel to the Htatt (J.oeul | 

Caplin (kap'lin), H. I Kr cnptnn, cajielan. 
Ktyin unknown | A i\#h, the Salmn arcfictiH 
or Mallutns cilltnais, family Salnionidu*. Itis 
about (i or 7 iriehes long, and n'senibles a 
smelt in form and colour, but has very small 
Hcaifts U is flelieute eating, but its chief 
value is us bait for cod This flsli freoueiits 
the shores of Creeiilarid, Iceland, New/oiirid- 


ch. cAain; £h, Sc locA; g. go; j.job; fi. Fr. ton; tig. sing; Til, Men; th, /Ain; w, irig, wh, tiiAjg; zh. figure —See KXY. 
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land, and Labrador in immense shoals, some- 
times more than Hi) miles in length and 
several iiiiles broad. 



C«tplin itrctum)^ 


Oap-xnoney (kap'nmn-i). H A foX'huntine 
terra for the money eolleetcd for the liuntH* 
man on the death of the fox. 'flic custr)in 
is now obsolete. 

CapnomaiLCy (kap'no-man-si), H ror 
kajnwH, smoKc, aTid matitt'M, divination ] 
Divination l)y the HHceni or motion of 
smoke 

Oapnomor (kap'mi-tm^r), n. |4ir kapnon, 
smoke, and inotra, a ]Mtrt | ) A 

transpunsnt colourless oiMike tliiid o1)taincd 
from the smoke of orpinic bodies fir from 
the tar of wood. 

OapOC (kafi'ok). n A fine sliort <‘ottoii <if the 
East Indies, iistel chiefly to stiilt ciisliionH, ' 
line imlamiiiins, iV:c i 

OapOOChlat (kii-poch'i a), n lit] Tlie I 
feminine form of tiapmuihin, u fool : iihimI 
coaxiiialy iiy PnndariiK to (’resslda ‘Alas, 
poor wn'tch ! a poor rfipnrrina ‘ Shak 
Cfapoch, n. and e / Sec (‘Aeol'Cll 
Capon (ka'pon), n (A Sax rapini, hor- 
rtiwetl from L nifm. (ir ka/Mni a eapfin, 
fnim a root seen in <ir kopto, to cut ] 

1. A castrated cock, a cock-chicken cas- 
tratcil for tlie purpose of improving the 
flesh for tab]i‘ *2 Rai cly used for a letter 
It is said to liave Kot tliis appli<‘atifm from I 
Icttf'rs iicini 4 often conveyed inside fowls 
So poiih’f in Kreiicii meant a fowl and a 
letter 

0, thy Irtirr, thy letter , he's .i fticiul of naiic; 

.St. HIM .isiilc, p.iiiid IxMrci > 1111 4.111 r.irvt', 

Itrc’.ik ii|> till'. 

Capon (ka'pon), rj To make ii capon of 
Caponet t (ka'pon-et). a A yotiiiK ('a)Min 
Caponlere, Caponnlere (kup-o-ner', kap* 
on-ntM*'), o |Kr rtiponnn/r, Sp vnpunfra. 

It cnpptntif'ra Origin doiilitftil. | ln/( 0 *f 
(ff) a covered lodranoiit sunk 4 or r> fetd I 
into a ditch for its def<;nce, encompasst'd i 
witli a parapet alioiit fetd IiikIi, servini^ 
to support several planks laden with earth. ; 
{h) A jiassa^te from fine part of a work to > 
the fdher. protet'tetl on the ritfht and ltdt 
by a wall or parapet, and Hfiinetimes cov<‘n*d , 
ov<>rhead \Vlien tln‘r«> is a parapet on one j 
side onl> it ts called a tiomi vapoiiH’rc | 

Caponlze (ka'iioii I/), rt pret. A pp tapnn- , 
uni , \i\tr eaptnnzinif 'I'o niaki* a capon of i 
Capot (ka-|iot'), II. I l<'r rnpot, a term at ! 
pitjtiet. deriv(‘d li.v Litfrc from crt/ic. a hood i 
or cape, a person tliat is capotted Inniii);, as ' 
it were, a liooii tlirown over his hi'iid See 
I'AIMTK I A w'iiiniiiKof all tlie tricks of cards 
at the uamc «if ]iii|iiel 

Capot t ka-pot' ), r t pr«d A ])p capottni: 
ppr rnpiiftuiij. To win all the tricks from 
lit pi«|uct 

'lli.it l.isl |.',iiiii' I h.iil mill luv sweet Liiiism I 
iii/'erre./ hei Z/iw/A 

Capote (ka pot'), 11 |Kr t'npatr. tnmx Cfipi\ ' 
a hood or cape, 1.1. capa See (’AT.) A 
kind of lonu cloak Itiinm. \ 

CapOUCll.t Capocb l tka poch'). It I Kr m;i- 
neht'. CO/MOV. from It fn/nircoj, an aiii! of 

1. 1. cd/Mi. capfHt, a hood, a cape ] A monk’s 
cow'I or hood . also, the hood of a cloak 

Capouch.t Capochf (ka poch'), C t I'ocover 
with or as witii a hood , hence, to blind or 
hoodwink 

llctwceii the i and tlutt wr e.tll .i i^r.isshopiirr 
the dtlicrriK L‘s.ire very niuiiv. for hist, they .iie dilfet 
etitly cm ulLileil or tui/ONiAetf it|iiiii the he.iil 
Im( k -So / Ar.in 'll 

Cappadlne (kap'pn'dln), n A si>rt of silk 
llocK taken from the upper part of the silk 
worm’s coction aftiT the true silk has been 
wouml off, useil for sIiok in makiiiK riiRs. 
OappaEh Brown (kap'imOh hroun). n 
MnniSHiiese - brown ; a bituminous earth. 
colourtMl by oxitle of manganese ami iron, 
which yields pigments of various rich brown 
colours, two of which are distiugiiished us 
liffht and dark CajijHiffh brmnui Catifta^h 
broirn derives its name fnim Cafipaijh, ucar 
t'nrk. in Ireland. 

Cap-paper (kap'pa-p^r). fi. 1. A coarM* 
paiHir. st» called from being used to make 
ea|>s hi hold conimtMUties —2. A kind of 
writing pafier in large alieeU. usually called 
ftMilseap 

Oappaxidaoea (kap'pa-rl-d&"s6-€). n. pt. 


[L. eappariK^ the caper.) A nat. order of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous herbaceous 
plants, shrubs, and trees, having four petals 
and sepals, a great number of stamens, and 
an ovary elevated upon a long stalk. All 
of them apfiear to lie more or less acrid. 
Horne of the American species are very 
poisonous; others act as vesicatfiries, and 
a few arc merely stimulant, us the Cap- 
pariM Hpimma, or caper- bush, the flower- 
buds of which constitute the capers of 
the Shops One. the C. Sodada, or siwAk. 
forms one of the most itharucteristic fea- 
tures in African vegetation from the Great 
Desert to the Niger. It is a bush or small 
tree yielding berries with a taste like pepper; 
which when dried constitute an important 
element in the food of the natives its 
burnt root yields no small quantity of salt. 
Cappaxidaoeoufl (kap'im-ri-da'BlmH),a. Pei - 
tainirig to the (’apparidaceie. 

I CappailB (kap'pa-ris). n. A genus of plants, 
including the C. Hpiiuma, or caper-liush; C. 
Siidada, or slwAk, &c. Hee Capkk. Caita- 
uriiACKiie 

Cap-peak (kup'irok), n. A stiff piece in front 
of some kinds of caps. 

Cimped Quartz (kupt' kwarts), n A variety 
oicTystiulizcd <iiiart7..occurring in (.‘omw'all, 
imliedded in compact quartz On breaking 
the iiiutrix the crystals are revealed, and a 
cast of tlicir pyramidal terminations in in- 
taglio is obtained 

Cappellne (kap'pel-ln), n fL L caprllina. 
riipjudliiM, dim of myia, ii cape or cap. ) A 
small skull-cap of iron worn by archers in 
the middle ages. 

Capper (kup'er), U One whose businesH is 
to make or scli caps 

Cappemolty, Cappemolted (kap'pL^r noi- 
ti, kap'p(<r-noi-tea). a (led kapp. strlfi*. 
and ni)ta, to use 1 ('rubiUMl ; ju'evish 
(.Scotch.] 

Capping -plane (kaii'ing-plan). n In 
joiiu'i'if, a plane used for working the upper 
Hurface of stairi'asc rails 
Gap-pudding (kap'pqd-ing). a A pudding 
rounded uttlic top. wliicli top consists of 
cmTiuits, raisins, or the like, and resembles 
a (* 11 ) I 

Capra (ka'pra), n (L . a she goat 1 The 
gout, a gi'iins of ruiniiiaiit inammuls Set* 
(JOAT 

Gaprate (kap'rat). ti A salt of capric n(>id 
Caprella (ka prcl'la). II (Dim formed from 
Ii. capm, a she goat ) See A1 ANTIS-SHIOM I* 
Capreolate (kiip'ro-o-lat). a (From I. aip- 
ri’oluH, a wild gout, a tendril of a vine, dim 
from mper, a goat I In hot. having tendrils, 
or tlliforiii spiral clitHpers, by which plants 
fast(*n tlicmsclvcH to other bodies, as in 
vines, |>cas, Ac 

CapreolUBt (ka-piv'r)-Iiis).ii. (L Hcc above] 
Tbc tendril of a plant 

Capric (kup'rik), a (L cajier, a gout] 
Df or pertaining to u. gout - Capric acut 
a |ieciili:ir acid lirst discovered 
by t'lii'vreul in tin* butter of cow's milk, 
in which it exists along with butyric and 
caproic acids, as well us in the milk of 
the goat It occurs also in cocoa -nut oil 
and ill several kinds of fusel-oils, ('ailed 
also lint II' Acid 

CapriCOiO (ka-pie'clK')), n |Tt . a caprii'e ] 
1. A caprice, a whim. Shak - 2 A loose Ir- 
regular kind of music, in which the eoiii- 
iioser is more guided by fancy tliiiii nile, iil- 
low'iiig full scope to his inmicination 
CaprlcdOBO (ka-pre'clie-o"zu). d. |lt] In 
muMic, a tcnii denoting a free, fuiitastie 
style 

Caprice (ka-prtV). n. (Fr caprice, U. capric- 
cio, whim, freak, fancy, originally a faiitus- 
tical goat-leap, from L. caper, capia, a goat; 
eoiup caper, capriole ] 1. A sudden start 
of the imiul ; a sudden change of opinion 
or humour , a w’hiin. freak, or piiniciilar 
fancy ' The caprice or whim of the bishop ’ 
iSir(rt 2 ('Hpricioiisnesb 

l-»crvsht-rt- 1 obsent- in ihr feminine inincl soiiic- 
tlniiK of In- iiitifiil . .1 fl.ir.il exuberance i>l tli.it 

ch.iriiilii^’ wilfiiliic'.'. whii li clniracterifes <nir liear 
huin.'iii Mxterx, 1 fear through all HorUls Jlryinincey. 

SvN Freak, wbiiii, fancy, vagary, humour, 
whimsy, flcklcucss. 

Caprif^O t (kii prich'i-o). n. [It eapriceio 
See fJAFRicK, 1 Caprice; freak; fancy [In 
ItiithT's tiudibrac we find a plural capi tchen 
rhyming with iritehcn ] 

CapridOUB (ku-pri'sliUB), a. Character- 
ized by capri(*e; apt tti change opinions 
suddenly, or to start from one’s puriiose: 
unsteady; changeable; fickle; subject to 
change or irregularity: as, a man of a capri- 


eiaus temper. ' An interval of such won- 
ders, such strange and eapri/eiouc revolii- 
Baker. *Catiru»o«s humour.’ Huah 
JIfiffer.— H yn. Freakish, whimsical, unsteady, 
changeable, fickle, fanciful. 

CaprldouBly (ka-prl'shus-ll), adv. In a 
capricious manner; whimsically 
CaprldOluneufka-pri'shuB-uesl.n. 1. The 
quality of being capricious; whimsicalness* 
unsteadiness of pur|M>se or opinion. ‘ Great 
caprUswusnemi of taste ’ Peniuint ‘ The ca- 
prieimimetui of a sickly heart. ’ Irving. —2. U n- 
steadiness; liahleness to sudden changes; 

I as, the caprieiouenese of fortune. 

I Capricorn (kap'ri-koni), n. [L. caprieornug 
j —caper, a goat, and cornu, a horn ] One of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, the winter 
solstice; represented on ancient iiioniiinents 
by the figiin* of a goat, or a figure having 
the fore part like a goat and the hind fiart 
like a fish. Its symbol is Tropic o/ 
Capricorn. See TROPIC —Capricorn Beetle, 
a name given to laietles of the genus (*er- 
ambyx. 

Capild (knp'rid). d [L. caper, a goat.) Re- 
lating to that trilie of riiniinant mammals 
of which the genus Capra is the type. 
CapridSB (kap'n-di'O. n pi- |L caper, a gnat.) 
'J'hc gout tribe, a family of runiliiatiiig aiii- 
iniils, ill which the horns arc directecl up- 
wards and liackwurds.and have a bony core. 
This group forms a subdivision of the family 
Cavicornia, in which the sheep, antelopes, 
and oxen are also included 
Caprlflcate (kap'ri-fi-kiit), V t pret A' pp. 
eajirificatcd ; ppr eaprificatinij Toperfonn 
the operation of enprifi'ention on 
Caprifleation (kup'ri-n-kiV'shoii), n (L. 
caprijicatio, from raprijiciig, the wild fig- 
tree caper, a goat, and jiewt, a fig, fixini 
gonts feeding on it j 1 A* process intended 
to uecch'rate the riixming of the fig, and to 
improve the fruit It ('.onsists in suspend- 
ing above the cultivated figs liraiiehes of the 
wild fig covered witli a spccicn of cynips, a 
kind of Hiimll iiisci'ts, wliicli spread them- 
Bclves over tlie whole ti*c(*, and were sup- 
posed to produce the beneficial effects men- 
tioned, cither by distributing the pollen of 
the male flow'crs, or by ]>uncturiiig the 
fruit The practice, ultboiigh of great an- 
ti(|Uity, and very wide s|>rciid, is said to bo 
(|intc useless amt even injiinoiis --2 The 
fe(*iindation of tbc tcnialc dut(*-pn]ms l»y 

* sliediliiig over them the ]M>llun from the 
! male plant 

I CapriflcuB (knp-ri-fi'kus), n. The wild fig- 
tree 

; Caprlfole (kap'ri-fOl), n [.'^ce next art] 
W oodliine , honeysuckle. ' Fylunline and 
caprijitic cinong ‘ Spenger 
CaprifoUaceSB (kaii'ri-fo-li-iV'MM*), 11 pi 
(I'Toiii capr(toliuin, a name of the hoiiey- 
siK'klc and its genus, from L caper, a gnat, 
Midjoliuiii, u leaf ) A nat order of moiio- 
petaloim dicotyledons, allied to the Rubi- 
iiccic It includes a number of erect or 
twilling shrubs and herbaceous ]dunts, com- 
prising the honeysuckle, elder, viliiininm. 
and siiowberry The ehiiructeristics of tlie 
order arc opposite leaves without stipules, 
free anthers, epipetaloiis stamens, and fruit 
not splitting ojien when ri])o 
CaprifollaceoilB ( kiq) - ri - fo - li-u"8hus ). a. 
I’ertaining to the Capri foliacca* 

\ CaprifoUum (kaii-ri-RVli-um), n. (L eapri- 
. /iJiaiii- caper, a goat, and /nliiiin, a leaf ) 
The name Hoiiietinies used for the genus of 
I beautiful, fragrant, mostly twining shrubs. 

! iiicludiiig the woodbine or honcysuekle ; 

' lienee, the honeysuckle or w’oodbiiie 
Caprlform (kap'ri-furm), a (L. caper, a 
goat, and forma, fonn ] Tlavitig the form 
of a goat, or of suiiiethiiig beluiigitig to a 
goat; as. eaprijorm horns 
CaprigenOUB (kap-rij'en-us). a (L. eapri- 
geinig.] Frodueed by a gout; belonging to 
I the gout kind 

! CaprimulgidiB (kap-ri-iiiurji-de), n pi The 
I goat-suckers, a family of inscssorial, fissiros- 
trul birds, nearly allied to tlie Hiriiiidiiii- 
da* or swallow* triia*. remarkable for their 
. nocturnal habits, light and rapid flight, and 

• great activity There is only one Kiiroiiean 
j species, the eonunon goat-sucker {Capri- 

mnlfrug europteus), a summer visitant in 
Rritain. Several are found in America, one 
of w hich is known as the whip-poor-will, and 
' another as the night -haw*k. See GoAT- 
RUOKER 

Caprtnmlgipg (kap-ri-mul-iiTie), w. pi. A 
suit-family of the Caprinmlgida;. 
CaprlmulgUB (kap'n-niul'gusKn [L eapra, 
a she-goat, and mulgeo, to milk.) The typi- 


FAte. fAr, fat, fgU; niA, met. h^r; pine, pin; n6te. not, mhve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abune; 5\ Sc. fey. 
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cal genus of the Caprimulgid» or goat- 
suckers. See CAPRIMULOtDA. 

Capzlll. Caprine (kap'rin). n A substance 
found in butter, wliich. with butyrine and 
caprone, gives the butter its peculiar agiee- 
able taste and odour. It is a compound of 
capric ac:id and glycerine, or a caprate of 
glycerine. 

Caprine (kap'rin). a. [L capnnm, from 
caper, eapra, a gnat ] Like a goat; pertain- ! 
ing to a goat ‘Their pliysiogiiomy is ra- 
nine, vulpine, caprine.' Bp. Gauden. 
Capriole (kap'ri-ol), n. [O Kr. capriole, nttw 
edhriole, lit. a goat-leap, from L capritdux, 
a wild goat, from caper, a goat.] 1. A cajK'r 
or leap, as in damdiig ; an active bound ; a 
ntring * With lofty turns and caprinlea ' 
SirJ. Daviex —2. In the nurnef/e, a leap that 
a horse makes in the same plaice without ad- ' 
vancing, in such n manner that when he is 
at the height of the leap he jerks out with 
his hind-legs 3 A kind of head-dress wont 
by ladies 

Capriole (kap'ri ol), v.i To execute a oaip- 
riolc 

l''ar iivt-r the ImIIowv se.i of ho.nU iii.iv be seen 
Kdscahty tapnoiats^ oil horses from thf roy.il stud 

Caprlped (kap'ri-ped), a IL cajtcr. n gout, 
and pec, foot J Having feet like those of a j 
goat 

Caprizant (kap‘ri-7.auii), a. fL caper, eapri, 
a Tio-gout ] A term used in regard to the 
pulse when it seems to leap, one imjierfect 
dilatation of the artery being suecueded by 
a fuller one. 

Caproate (k:ip'rd-at), n A salt formed by 
the union of caproic aicid with a base. 
Caproic (kn-pnVik). a. (If nr pertaining to 
a goat, derived from a goat Caprotr and 
th<! sixth in the series of fatty 
aeids.'a'elear mobile oil which may be pro- 
duced from butter, from eo(‘oa-nut oil. and 
from various other sourt'es; its salts are 
termed capruatcc. It is extremely Iluid. 
colourless, luHammabh*, and has a very 
acid and penetrating taste 
Capromys <ka]>'ro-niis), n. 1 ( 11 * liaproc, a 
wild boar, and inpc, a mouse, | The hog-rut. 
a genu'i of rodent aniiiialh, family Muridie, 
different species of which, including the 
musk-cavy, are found in the West Indies 
Caprone (kap'ron). n. A clear colourless 
oil obtained from butti'i*. to which it assists 
ill giving its jk ciiliar liavoiii 1 

CaprOVlB (ka-pnVvis). a. lb caper, a goat, 
and oi'ic, a sheep | A genus of tiic sliee)) 
family, comprclicnding tlic moufflon or wiM , 
sheep of Nardiniu and (‘orsica, and the ar- i 
gull or wild shcrii of India and Siberia , 
'Caproyl(kap'roil), n (t\,lI|dM Tlic radi- 
cal of capnne acid and its derivatives 

Capryl, Caprylamine, Caprylene (kap'- 
ril, kap nru-niin, kaji'n-len), n Sccth’TYL, 
Ac 

Capsella ( knii-sel'la ). u. fb , a dim from ' 
rapm, a repositary I Shepherd's jiurse. a 
Miiall geiiiih of cruciferous plants. See 
SilKPHKUn'S ITKSK 

Cap-Bheaf (ka)i'nlien. u I'lm top sheaf of 
a stack of grain, the erowiicr 
CapBlCine (kap'si-sin), n. An alkaloid, the | 
active jiriiiciplcof the cai>sules of Captiinnn • 
aanniiia, or ('ayeiiiie pepper It has a lesiii- > 
ous aspect and a burning taste It is Sfd- < 
iible in alcohol, and foriiih ciy.^talli/atile ' 
salts M itii acetic, nitric, and siil]iburic acids ' 
'CapBicum (kap'si-kuiiO.u. I.NeMb.froniL. j 
capm. abox. from the shape of the flint | A 
genusof South Anie- 
Heanaii'' Xsi.'itic an- 
nual Hun-sliruiiiiy 
plants, nut order 
Solanacea*. with u 
wheel - shaped c-o- 
rolla, projecting and 
converging sta- 
mens. and u many- 
seeded lierry Many 
of the species are 
cultlvatiHl fur their 
fruit, which in some 
roaches the size uf 
an orange, is fleshy' 
and variously col 
cured, and contains 
a put^ent principle 
{eapneim), which is 
present h1s«j. ami 
more largely, in the 
seed The fruit or pod is used for pickles, 
sauces. Ac , and also in medicine, both ex- 
ternally and intenially Cayenne jiepper 
-consists of the ground jiods of C fruteecenc 



Lapsicuii) annuuiii 


and C. annuum. The latter species, called 
Guinea pepper, produces the fruit known as 
chilliea C. baceatum is the berry-hearing 
capsicum or binl-popper, and C. /nttictmum 
is the goat-pepper, which is much hotter 
than tlie other species. C. grocenm, or licll- 
pepper. is an ISiust Indian species with large 
capsules. 

Cap-Bill (kap'sil). n. The upper horizontal 
beam in the timlier-framing of bridges, via- 
ducts, itc 

CapBlze (kap-six'), r t pret & pp. capeized; 
ppr. eajmzim. [Origin doubtful: probably 
the first syllanle iiieaiis head or top. and is 
uUiinatidy from L. cajiut Skeiit suggests 
that the 8p. cahcecar, to nod the head in 
sleep, and in nautical language to pitch (from 
cabeza, head), may lie the origin | I'o u])sot 
or overturn ‘ Wliat if carrying sail capnizc 
the boaty Bitron. 

CapBlze (kap-sizO. v i To lie upset or over- 
turned . us, take care the boat doi*s not 
capcizr 

CapBlze (kiip-Riz'). n. An upset; nn overturn 

Cap-square (kap'skwur), n. in ffim one of 
the stning [ilntes of iron whieli eonic oviu* 
the trunnions uf a gun and keep it in the 
carriage 

Capstail (kiip'HtiiiO. n. [Fr cahndaa, from 
Sp cahnttantc. full form cahrcHtautc. also 
cahet>traatr. a capstan, from cahvetrar, to 
baiter, b capmtrarr, from captetram, a bai- 
ter or iiiiixxle. fi-iiiii enpio, (o lake. 1 An 
a])paratus working on the pnnci])b‘ of the 
wheel and axle, and consisting of a cylinder 



1 .ipst.ii) 

or iinrrel adjusted on an upright axis, the 
barrel lieiiig nuule to turn round liy nu‘uns 
of bori/oiital bars or levers, the ends of 
winch a<‘e inserted 111 holes iieiii the top of 
Uic barreb so that u rojn* is tliiis ivt.iiml 
I’onml it and a weight raised or moved, 
as stones from (|iiniTies, or the like In 
largo ships it is eJiiefly used for weighing 
anchor, hoisting sails, Ac A capstan is 
ilistiiigiUhbtMl from a windlusH by the axis 
and, consequently, the barrel being ver- 
tical When it is einployeil to ilraw coal 
from pith, it is iisiialiv culled a pm, and 
wlieii ivoi'ked liy horses it is eiilled' a irhim^ 
pm To man the capstan, to place the 
sailoi'b at it iii readiiie.ss to heave To hanjr 
the capatan, to slacken the r<»po wound 
round upon it To heave m at the eapetan, 
to g<i romul witli it by piisliiiig with the 
br<*ast against tlie liurs To come up with 
the eapMtaa, to turn it the contrary way 
To pawl the eapHtan, t«» tlx tlie pawls to 
jirevciit It from reeoiling To rip the cap- 
ctan, to prepare tin* ea]>8ttin for iieaving 
iiy fixing the bars in the boles 01 otbcrw'isc. 
Sliinetimes written also ('apetera 

CapBtone (kn]i'Htoii), n A name given to 
a fossil ccdimite (sen-urcliiii) of the genus 
('oimliis, from its rcsi'inblaiice to a eap 

CapBUla (kaii'su-lu), n Same us Capcale. 
CapBular, CapBulary (kun'su-bT, kuii'su- 
la-n ), a ItolTow like a chest or capsule ; 

pertaining to a capsule - Capcalar hpn- 
meat, in anat the ligament which sur- 
rounds every niovaiile articnlatioii, ami con- 
tains the synovia like a bag It is weP seen 
ill the hip-joint 

CapBulatBp CaPBulated (kap'su-bit, kap‘- 
Ku-lat-cd), a TiicIohimI 111 a capsule, or as 
III a chest or bf>x Jferham. 

GapBUle (kap'sul). n [L cap- 
etda. a little chest.dini.of eajwa, 
a elieht, from eupm, to take.] 

1 Uxhot a dry friiit.either mem- 
iiranoiiH or wcssly, which dc- 
liisces by regular valves corre- k 
sponding in niiml)pr to the car- T 
pels, or twice as many. —2 In Capsule 
ehem (a) a small saucer iiioilc of Poppy, 
of clay for roasting samples 
of ores, or for melting tliein {b) A small 
shallow vessel made of Berlin ware, platin- 
um, Ac . forevafKirations, sidutions, and the 


I like — 3 In anat. a membranous production 
inclosing a imrt like a bag; as, the capsule of 
the crystalline lens. —4 A small gummy 
cnveln[ie for nauseous medicines, ft. The 
metallic seal or cover for closing a bottle. 
Captain (kap'tan or kap'tln ). 11 . IFr. capi- 
taine, O Fr capitain, from b.l^. CMpitanuc, 
from L. caput, the head . ] 1 . One who Is at the 
hoail of or has authority over others; a chief; 
a leader; u coniniamler.especially in military 
affairs In tlie Bible tiie term is applied to 
a king or prince, to a general or coniinander 
of nn army, to the governor of a province, 
Ac 'Captain of the host of the Lord ’ 3 os. 
V 14, lf» 'Anoint him captain over iiiy 
IMMijile ’ 1 .‘«ani. ix 1« ‘CapfaiiiN over thoii- 
sands.' 1 Sam vili 12 'tJrcut Mars, tlie 
captain of us all.’ Shak 'The foremost 
cnpfa 1 11 of bis tinic.' Tennpmn ‘Melting 
the mighty hearts of ni^irniUNaiid of kings * 
Tennycon. More speciticall) 2. 'I’he mili- 
tary oHIcer who coiuniands a company, 
whetlier of infantry, cavalry, or artillery ’ 

3 An officer in the navy coniniuiiding a ship 
of war. The captain is next in rank above the 
commander, and ranks with a lientennnt- 
colonel in the army, but after tliree years 
from the date of Ids comniission he ranks 
with a full eidonel. Captains of s}ii|is were 
formerly designated jtoct- captains. The 
heads of small parties or gangs of men in a 
Hhi]> of war are also calliMl captains, ns of 
the forecastle, inaiiitop, foretop, Ac. Cap- 
tain of the fleet, a fliig-offli*er temporarily 
nppoiiiteil by tlie ndiniriilty, who acts as 
iidjutiint-geiieral of the force, sees to the 
caiTyiiig out of the onlersof the commander- 
in ciiicf, ami to proper discipline being 
niuiiitiiim‘d in the licet Il(‘ w’eiirs the uni- 
form (»f a rear-admiral 4 'I'lie eoniniiinder 
or masierof a niercliaiit vessel b. fn some 
of the piddic schnolH of Kiigliiiid a title 
given to tlie senior sclmliir (( In tliegamo 
of cricket, the lieiiil of iin eleven, or of the 
body of players on one side 7 in some 
o(>ciipiitionH, Mie title given to an overseer; 
as. IIm‘ captain of a mine. 

Captain (kap'trui or kap'tiii), n 1 (If prin- 
ei)mi excellence or value, clifcf |ltiire 1 

I ikc.* stiitK-s ol u'orlii tilt \ liiiiilv I'l.u (■(] nrr, 

1 )r Jfurls III tlu‘ ( .irc.iiirl .S/niJt 

2 Valiant 'Tlic ass more captain than the 
lion.’ Shah I Ran | 

Captaincy (kapTin-Hi), a The rank, post, 
oT commission of a cajitain 

Captainc)''-general, Captain-generaloy 

(kiip'tin .SI jcn\ r-al, kap'taii or kiip'tiii jeiiL 
(‘I’ til si), a 'I'bc office or Jurisdiction of a 
ca}dam general. 

Captainesb (kai/tin es), n A female eoiii- 
mander Sir C S 'n -y 
Captain-general (kap'tan orkapTin jen'Ar- 
ul). n The eommiinder-in- ehief of an 
unii> or id the militia 'The magiiaiiimoim 
and most illiihtrioiiK . . . captain prncrul 
of the (>reciun hi my, Agamemnoii ’ Shak 
Captain -lieutenant (kup'tan or kap'tln 
lef tiMi'ant), n An ollieer wiio, with the 
rank of a captain and [luy of lieuteiiaiit, 
c.ommamls a company or trnoii Since the 
colonel of a regiment is the captain of the 
flrst com)iHiiy, tliat ('ompuiiy is comniunded 
by a cnptaiii-liciitemiiit. 

Captain-paBha, n See ('apitan I'AcriA 
Captainryi ( kap'tm-H ), n 'J'be power or 
eommamr over a certain district; cliieftuiii- 
slnp. Spenser. 

CaptainBhip (kup'tin-Hbip), 71 1 Tbc con- 

dition or post of a captain or cliief coin- 
rimnder. * Therefore so please thee of 
our Atlicns to take the captamship.' Shak 

2. t 1'lie conimami of a elan or governinent 
of a certain district ; cbieftairisliip. 

1 o tliiiiiMish tlir Irish limis he clid .iliolish tlii'ir 
usur|<«.d laptatoitopi Sit 'J lUtTie\ 

3 .Skill in niilitary affairs; as. be displayed 
good captainship. 

Captation t ( kap-ta'slion ), 71 (b captatio, 
from enpto, to catch.] 'I’be act or practice 
of catcliing favour or uiiplausc by lluttery 
or adiintss Kikon Basthke. 

Caption (kap'sbon), n. IL cuptio, a taking, 
fraud, deceit, from capw, to sidze ) 1 t 'I'lie 
act of taking any one uiiuwareH liy some 
trick or specious pretext, impoHitmii 

I heseri h you, sir. to consider with wlott str.iiicr 
fitpfiflio you h«iv(‘ altoul to ikliidt your kitii; 

. 111(1 ' ( htUotf’Htoth 

2 t 'riie act of urging captious objections; 
cavilling, cavil 

Ii I iii,iiiifr-st that the use of this drirtrinr for 
captiot. ,11111 ( oiitr.ulir.tioii. lUtion 

3. The act of taking or apiirelieiiding by a 
judicial process (Kare.J 4. Jn a cer- 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc locA; g, tyo; j,job; h, ¥r Um. iig. sin^; th. /A cn. th. //»in; 
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tifIcaUi HtatiiiK the tinio and place of exe- 
cuting a eonirniHHioii in chancery, or of 
taking a depotiition, or of the tiiiding of an 
iiidictnient, and th(‘ court or autliority be- 
fore which 8uch act was performed, and Huch 
otiicr particularH uh arc iieceBaary t(» render 
it legal and valid A caption may be placed 
at the head or foot of a certificate, or on tfie 
back of an indictment —U The heading of 
a chapter, Hection, or page, [b'nited StateM. | 
d In ScMtK law, a writ isHiicd at tin* iuKtunce 
of a creditor, isommanding an officer t<» take 
and im))riaon a debtor or obligant till be 
pa.VH the debt nr pcrforniR the obligation 
The writ thiiM isHued ia called of 

Caption But thin prficceding 1 h now prac- 
tioUly obBfdete See IIokmn'O J^rurrHn 
caption, in Scufjt lair, a Murnniaty wan ant of 
incarceration for the pnrpoHc of forcing 
iiack a proccHH, that in, the docunientH or 
any <locumunt lielonging to a lawHiiit, which 
haa been unduly and contuniaeioiisly re- 
tained by the party wIiohc re»*oipt atandH 
for it in the court hooka 
Captious (kap'HhUR), n [h rapt ioHUs, from 
captw, a taking Nei* ('ai'TIon l l Apt to 
catch at faults; dinpoHcd to find faiiU or raiHC 
fibJectioiiH. apt toeavii, dinienlt to jileaHe, 
touchy, as, a ruplhniH man ‘ A raptuntu and 
HiJMpiciouH age’ Stillnujlh'rt ‘A vulgar 
man ihtrap/mutminl JealmiH ' /jon/ CheHtrr- 
JU-ld *2 I'roceeding from a captioiiH or 
cavilling dixpoMition ; fitted ti> iiiMiiare, 
haraHK, or perjilex; iiiHidioiiM, iM,tiraptiouM 
qiieHtioii. 'CaptinuH or fallacioiiH wayn of 
talking.' /iorkr • \ captiouH rouirovvr^y/ 
Unrkr ‘Cuptwus rcHtraiiitK on navigation.’ 
Hancroft ;j t Capable of receiving 
V( t. III tins itififitjm lunl iiitL'iiililt- sirve, 

1 still iiiiiir III till* w.itvrs Ilf iiiy lnvc SJtuk 

CaptioHM, < 'ft villi Off, l*rhilaut CfiptiouM, 
fault'limbiig, apt to catch at aniall faiilta 
rather inipl.ving Home pet'uliarity of nian 
iier or haiiit than aii.v iiitlrniity of temper; 
vtivUlinij, fault - tlnding implying a ten 
deucy to tlnd fault on irivolouH ainl irrele- 
vant groiimlMiml to magnify the inip(»rtunce 
t»f that which ih olijn-ted to, prtitlatil, 
peevinh, hanl to plcuHc nuplying infirmity 
of tenipi'i' SYN Cavilling, carping, fiiiilt- 
flmling, ceiisoriouH, critical, pcevinh, insidi- 
ouh, liiHnaniig 

Captiously (kap’HhuH-U), ativ. lii a cap- 
tious muiiner, with an inclination or inten- 
tion to oiiject or ceiiHiirc H'aritcr 
Oaptlousness (kap'HliuH-iicH). n The <iua- 
lity of being captioiiH, diHpoHition to tlnd j 
fault: iindinatioii to oliject , pccviHhiieHH i 
( I IS ,1 lillllt dlllifisltl* til I ivititv / OtA'i I 

Gaptlva2ice,t Captlvauxicet (kap'ti-vaiiH), i 
II I'aptivity SpvnMvv 1 

Captivate (iiap'ti yat), rf prof Jk ])p rnp- i 
tivatvil; ]ipi raptirittimj [I. capttvo, rap j 
tiiuitaiu, Iroiii raptinis, a ]iriHoncr, from I 
cff/no, to take | 1 f To seize liy force, as an ^ 

vncm> in war, or anyttiing belonging to an I 
enemy, to ea)if lire, to make prihoiiei ' 'I'lie j 
French king c/r/dica fed to Tin* Knglish iiioii 
arcke ’ Waniri 'f'rp/irafim/ them and 
earr>ing them intoHlavcry ’ Anwi ih-rlar 
of /la/f-pciidciifv ‘J t To bring into lion- 
aitge, to Hiibdne, to place in Hiilijectioii 

Hr lirsiTu- , 111 Ilf .isl.iir ill, It isiniilriit In have 
ihr IiIktIv f( hw will sn i /•/* 

I t-( ii> ( liristi III IIP II i;r.iiii nnthiiii; i luitr.ii v tii tlie 
Siilptiiri, lull rii r ,<!/*.'/, a/# our fiMsnii iiiiin that 
/■ »‘i/A 

S To overpower and gain with excellence 
or lH«uut>: to ciiarm . to engage the attec- 
tioiiH of. to faHciiiate ‘To rapfinifr the ' 
eye.' S/tak 

Wibiloni so .tf, I hull wall hrr apitc.ir.iii' r 

Hint hr gi\rs hiiiisoll tip to her .l.utium 

SYN. ToenBlave.Hiibdue, t>verpower. charm, 
eneliAnt, faHcinute, lead captive. 

Captivate f (kap’ti vat), P and a Taken 
captive Shak 

Captivating (knp'ti-vat-ing), a Hiix'iiig 
power to engage the affeetioiiB; winning 
• ItH inoial tone is very captivatinij.' Cmik, 
Captivation (kiip-ti-vu'Hlion). n The act 
of captivating; the act of gaining over or 
winning one's affectiona. ‘ The mptimtivn 
of our undei-Htaiiding ' Up IlaU 
Captive (kap'tH), II (l•‘roln L eaptintu, 
from rapto, rapt tut. to Boize CaUif is the 
Mune word deriveil through the rVench 1 
1. One who in taken prisoner. esiMiciiilly a 
prisoner taken in war by an enemy: one 
taken and keftt in confinement ‘ Like rap- 
fiiVH bound to a tnumphant car ' Shak 
‘J /’ill one w'ho in charmed or Hubdueti by 
beaut.\ or excellence; one whose affeetions 


are seized, or who Is held by strong ties of ' 
love 

Yrt h.ith liL (Mars) brni my (\ cniis*) ra/Ozv and my 
sl.ivc . ... 

Anil hrgg'd for that which thou unask’d shall have. 

Captive (kaii'tiv). a 1 Made priHoiier in 
w ar; kept in lioiidage or coiillneineiit ‘ Cup- 
tive (irecians.’ Shak 2. Jiound ity the tlt*8 
of love or admiration; captivated 
My woiii.in*s he,iri 

l .ro..sIy grow m/>fnr to his honey wurds 

.'i lioldiiig in confinement; uh. raptinr 
chuiiii< - Caplivr halUton .See Balloon 

Captive! (kap'tiv). n.t 1. To take prisoner, 
to liring into subjection * Fly or he rap- 
I tivefl ’ Sptimrr. - 2 To captivate * Beauty i 
I wliich rapttvcH all things ’ Dryden. | 

I Captivity ( kap-tiv'i-ti ), n |Fr captivitr; 
r. raptiniioM, from rapio, to 8<;ize.] 1. The 
siatti of being a prisoner, or of being in tht‘ 
power of an enemy by force or the fate of 
war. 2 Subjection; a state of being under 
control, bondage; servitude ‘ Bringing into 
captivity every thought to the ohoilience of 
('lirist.' 2 Cor x ft —To Irad captivity rnp- 
tive, in Scrip, tosulniue those who have lield 
others in slavery or captivity. Ps Ixviii. 
IH SYN Iniprisonnient, eonfinenient, bon- 
dage, Hiihjct^tion, servitude, slavery. 

Captor (kap't^r). u. [L raptor, from rapio, . 
to take J One who takes by force, as a pri- 
soner or a prize; siieejiieally, one who takes . 
a prize at sea. i 

Capture (kap'tur). n. [L captuta. Fr rap- ' 
turc, from L. rapio, to take 1 1. 'I’he act of i 
taking or seizing, seizim^; arrest, as, the ! 
raphtrr of an enemy, of a ship, or of boot>. ■ 
by force, surttrisc, «ir stratagiun ; the rap- 1 
hire of a criminal or debtor 2 The thing • 
taken; a prize.-- SYN Seizure, iirmst, deten- 
tion 

Capture (kap'tur). v t pret A* pp raptured i , 
ppr rnphtriny. To take or seize hj force, j 
surprise, or stratagem, as an <‘ncniy or his 
property, to make a prize or prisoner of; 
as, to rapture a vi'ssel or a fortress; to cajv ] 
tare 100 priMoiicrs 

Capuccio (ka piiVho). n |ltj A capuchin i 
or liood Sprnver. 

Capuched t <ku-pdshiO. u covered with a 
hood Sec ('Aisii’cil 

Oapuchin (knp-u-Khen'), n rf*'!* rapuchuo, 
rnpar.tor, from rapurr. a hood or cowl Sec 
c.xi'oi'oii I 1 A monk i»f the order of St 
Fruiicih. HO called from the capurhoo or 
rapurr, a stuff caji or cowl, the distinguish- 
ing badge of the onler 'I’lie Cttpuchliis arc 
clothed in brown or gray, go hurefootud, 
uml never shave their heard ’ A Imrefootcil i 
and long Is’arded CaparJim ’ Sir H' Srott 
Sec Fhanchcan 2 a garment for females, ! 
consisting of a cloak and hood made in imi- 
tation of the dress of Capuchin monks 
|l’roptM*l> the name applies to the hood 
only, hut it came tt» he extended to the 
whole cloak | 

My .lum |iiiil(-il «ilT my iiihIo'n •.Imrs. and <.ircfii!l> 
wr.ip|if*d ins |)«ur fed in her Smollett 

11 A kind of iiigcon with a range of inverted 
feathers on the bm^k i»art of tbc licad, which 
turns towards the neck, like the cap or cow l 
of a monk 

Capudne (knp'u-sin). u. ri’'r . a hood or 
cowi. I A name sometinics given to lht‘ 
hooded n]u> or sn))ujou (wiiieh see) 

Capult (kap'iil), a (Cael rajnill, a lioi'st* | 
Aliorse See <’AI*EI. 

Capulet (kap'u-let), u .Saim* as Caprllrt 

CapuUn (kap'ii-liu), n The Mexican cherry | 

Caput (kan'iit), n [L , the head] The 
governing body of the ITiiversity of Cam- 
hridge before the univei-sity ivceiveil its 
pivsent constitution liy the act of 18.^i<5 
• Your caput*, and heads of eolloges ' Lamb. 
Caput mortuum (knp'ut nior'tu-um), 71 . 

I L 1 Lit H dead head; a fanciful tenii much 
used li> the old cheiiiists to denote the re- 
I siduiim of chemicals, when all their volatile 
I matters had eseaiM'tl; hence, anything from 
I w hich all that reiidcreil it valuable has been 
i taken away 

' Capybara, Gapibara (ka-pi-imTa). n fThe 
; native lli'uziliau luuiic. I The laivt‘»t known 
rodent <inadrii|H*d, the Hydroehtmt* eapy- 
I hara. family t'nvidsp, of atiuatic liiihits It 
' is a native of South .Aiiieriea, ahoiindiiig in 
Uie tropical rivers, and is especially coiii- 
■ moil in Brazil ami the islands at the month 
of the l.a Mata. It feeds on vegetables and 
tlsh. sw'imnung after and st'izing the hitter 
like an otter Tt is more than .S feet in 
length, tailless, with a larg<‘ bead, thick 
divided nose, the IwHly. which is so thick 


that the belly nearly touches the ground, 
is covered with coarse brown hair, and tt 
has short legs and long feet, which, instead 



Capyliara {Hydrochtprus rir/v/'ii'» it). 

of being cloven, arc Almost Wfdibcd. It is 
easily tamed, and its flesh is esteemed. 
Called also Water-hoif 

Car (kiu'). n [From O Fr car, char (Mod. 
Fr char), from L rarnt*. a kiiitl of fonr- 
w'lieeled vehicle, itself from the Celtic: 
Armor carr.ti chariot, \V. car, Ir and (rael. 
rare, a dray, wagon. A’c. 1 1 A small vehicle 
of burden nioveil on wlieels. a I’lirt —2. Any 
vehicle of dignity, solemnity, or splendour; 
a cliarif>t of war, triumph, pomp, and the 
like j Poetical J 
i.et tlic hell he toU'r! • 

Ami .1 reverent peoiile helinUI 

The litweriiig iiTT-, llii sahle steeds Teooysrn. 

:) A eiuTiagit for riinniiig on rails, hut in this 
country used onl.> of the carriaiies used on 
street tramways, while in America the word 
is used lioth of these and of railway car- 
riages; whence ’it) take the cars’ is to go 
liy railway ~ 'Phe Irish jaunting car, a 
veliicle having tw'o seats, liack to hack, over 
the w’hcels, ami a seat tor the driver in 
front I'lurhns' rat, the sun. ’Like holy 
/‘ha-has’ ear.’ Shak The Morthern Car, 
the eoimtelUition also called Charles Wain 
or the /‘lough. Jh-yden 
Carabidss (ka-rah'i-dC). n pi [After the 
typical genus j A family ot beetles 

tu’ coleoptertuiB insects, of the seetion IVn- 
taniera of Latreillc Thi* species arc usually 
large, adorned with hrillmiit metallic col- 
oni’s, aiul arc either wingless or 1 ihvi‘ wings 
not adapted for flying 'i'ht* hugest British 
species IS alioiit J inch long, but sonic foreign 
ones are miieh longer 'I’here ai e more than 
6000 known species The eelcbnited hom- 
hardicr beetle {Itrac/tinvs rrrpttuns) belongs 
to this family 

CarabldeoUB (koi’-a bid'e-Uh), a Cf or jier- 
taiiiing to tbc rarabidie 
Carabine, Carbine (kui’' 11 -biii. kiir'bin). 71 . 

I Fr raralnnr, acarabinc; 1). Fr carabin, cala- 
brin,n lidit-cavalry inusiinetccr, from <) Fr. 
ralnbrr, an cngim* of war used in sieges, 
fnuii L 1. rhndabvla, an engine for throw- 
ing stones, from Cr kutnbolr, oxerthrow. a 
throwing dow'ii- kata, doxvn, and hallo, to 
throw J A gun or tirearm, shorter in the 
barrel than the infantry nuisket or rifle, 
first jntrofliieed into Enghtnd from Sjiain in 
the nign tif Queen Elizabeth. 'The best cara- 
bines are now rifled and bn'ecb-loadiiig : 
they are used by the regular cavalr> (except 
the Lancers), the yeomanry cavalry, the 
Irish coiistahulary, and other corps 
Carabineer, Carbineer (kar-a-hm cri'. kiir- 
- hm-ei*'), n (hie armed with a enrahine tir 
! tairhiiie —The 6th Dragoon IJ nurds are called 
' • The Carabineers,' though the distinction 

' hetw'ecn them and other euvali*} is little 
' more than nominal 

' Carabold (kuriu-huid), a TVrtniiiiiig to or 
> resemhlirig the genus Curahus 
I CarabUB (karia-lms), n [Hi kuraboc, a 
I beetle ] A genus of euleopteroiis camivor- 
j oils insects of the family ('avabnhe Some 
. of the species are aniung the most common 
J Britisli beetles. Tin* elytra arc united, and 
their wings are obsolete Of the genus up- 
wards of 120 species hux'e been deserilied. 
'J'hls is nut to be confounded xvitli the genus 
CarabuR of Liiiiucus, xvhich was intieh more 
extensive, numbering 800 known speiies 
Carac (kar'ak). Same as Caraek 
Caracal (kar'u-kal), II. [From a Turkish 
w'ord signifying blaek-eared ] A species of 
lynx (the Felis caracal, Linn ). a native ot 


Fate. fkr. fat, fall. me. met. ht'r; pine, pin; ndte, not. move; 


oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc fey. 


tCilie, tub, buU ; 
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CARBOUC AOID 


Northern Africa and South'westem Asia. 
It is about tiie size of a fox, and of a uni- 
form deep brown or wine-rod colour above, 
except two spots under either eye, and tufts 
of loiiff black hair which terminaU* the cars 
—from which last characteristic, it has its 
name. It {mssosses f^eat strenicth and fierce- 
ness, and is sometimes used in the chase of 
the smaller quadrupeds and of the iarucr 
kinds of birds. 

Garacara (ka-ra-ka^ra), n. [From its hoarse 
cry.] The popular name for the birds of 
the sub-family Polyborintc, of tli(‘ family 
Falconidflc. Tliey are of considerable si/e, 
natives of South America, and are elinrac- 
terised by haviiiR the bill hooked at the tip 
only, the vrinRS loiiR.and the orbits, cheeks, 
and part of the throat 11101*0 or less dt'iiudeil 
of feathera. 

Carack (kar'ak), n. (Fr. mraonc. () Fr rar- 
raq\u\ Sp. and Pr. carraca. It eanurn, a 
cara(*.k, from L.L carraca, earrica, a sliip of 
burden, from L. carrujs, a car ] A name for- 
merly Riven to lai'RC roiiiid-built vessels of 
{n*eat depth, fitted for flRht as well as bur- 
den. sucli as were used by the PortURiiesi* 
and Spaniards in tradiiiR with America luui 
the East Inilies 

Caracol (kai-'a-kdl), n See rAliACOLR, 2 

Oaracol (kai-'a-kol). n A caraeoia (which 
see) 

Caracole (kar'a-kol). n. I Fr , from Sp and 
J*R- caracul, a snail with a spiral shell, a 
w'lndinR staircase, a carat'olc ] 1 In the 
maivpffv, a semi-round or half-turn which a 
horseman makes, either to the riRlit or left. 
2. Ill atch a spiral staircase. 

Caracole (kar'a-kol). V i. pret A pp eara- 
coleti ; upr caraculiiiff To move in a cara- 
cole; to wheel 

1‘rtiuc <iif»«rrtV«rf within th»* lists.it tlu“ hr.id 
nf his joM.il p.irtv. Si/ II 

Caracoly, CaracoU (kar'a koi-i), n An 
alloy of Rold. silver, and copper, of which 
an inferior kind of jewelry is imulc 

Caracora (kar-a-ko'ra), n. I.Mahiv \rord.l 
A jirott of Itorneo, Termite, and other East- 
ern islands Also culled Caracul by early 
voyaRcrs 

Caradoc Sandstone (kai’^a-dok sand'stdn), 
w. In f/cfd the upjier division of the lower 
Silurian rocks. eonsistiiiR of red, i»urple, 
Rreeii, and white luieueeous and sometimes 
iiuartzose Rrits and liniesiones eoiituiniiiR 
corals, molTiiHCH, and tnlobites 'I'lie llala 
limestones arc a jMirtion of this Rronp 'I’lie 
division is named after the hilly raiiRc of 
Cacr-Carntluc in Shropshire 

Carafe (ka raf).n iFr 1 A Rlass water-liottlc 
or decaliter 

Carageen. Caragbeen (kar'a-Ren), n [Tr j 

A marine iiIrh, (%unilrnH erinpan See ('Ah- 
KAOKKN 

Caragenlne (kar'a Rcn-in), n Same as 
Carratjrvnia 

Caralte. Same as Karaite 

Garambola (k'a-ram-bd'la), a [S]) and Pr.] 
The name of an East Indian fruit of the size 
and shape of a duck’s crr, of an siRieeiible 
acidulous Iluvour, used lit making siierlicts. 
tarts, and preserves It is tlic fruit of A vet 
rhua Carambula. Sei* Avkhuiioa 

Carambole (kn-rum-b(')i'). u |Fri \u hit 
liarilii, (a) the red ball jilaeed on tlo* mark 
(/>) A cannon (which sec) (r) The name 
of the Riime in which the thud or red bull 
is used 


Caranx(ka'rangk8).n. A genus of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, family Seumlieridw. One 
species (C. Tradmrwt) on the British coast 
is well known by the name of scad or horse- 
mackerel. 

Carapa (ka -m'mi), n [From earaipe, the na- 
tive name of tiio Guiana species. 1 A geiuts 
of tropical plants, nat order Meliaeote A 
South American species. C. puiancnain, is a 
fine large tree, whose bark is in repute ns a 
febrifuge. Oil made from its seeds (called 
carap-oil or erub-oil) is used for lumps, and 
masts of ships are made from its trunk 
The wood is calle<l crab -wood The oil 

of the African species, C. (tuineeiuti^, called 
Coondi, Kundah, or TiilUcmma oil, is used 
by the negroes for making soap and anoint- 
ing their bodies, its tash* lieiiig so bitter 
I that it serves as a defence against bites of 
I reptiles The oil of the South Amorican 
(*arapa is used for the same purpose also 
Carapace (kar'a-pus). n [Fr . from Ciitninn 
Sp camf/axso. agoiird. Set*(*Ai.AiiASii 1 The 
shell which proti'cts tlie body of elieloniiiii 
reptiles, as the tortoise or turtle The term 
is also applied to the covering of the anterior 
superior surface of the erustueeiins 

Carapax vkar'a-paks), n Same as Carapace. 

Carap*Oll (kaFap-oil), n Oi) obtained from 
Carapa {pnaneiutut See (’AliAl'A. 

Carat (kar'at), n. [Fr carat, Ar. (jirrltt, a 
shell of a bean, ti pea. a pod ; also a weight 
of 4 grains, a eumt, borrow'eil from Gr kcr- 
atiun, lit a little horn, also the fruit or 
seed of the earob-tree, useil for a weight, u 
I enrat ) 1 'L'lie weight of 4 grains, used liy 
goldbinitliK and jewe11ei*s in weighing pre 
Clous stones and pearls -2 A term used to 
e\pre.SH the proportionate fineness of gold. 
'Die whole mass of gold is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, and It is ealletl 
gold of so inuny eiiruts as it contains tw(‘nty- 
foiirth parts of pure metal 'I'liiis if a mass 
contain twentv two parts of pure gold out 
of every twenty -four it is gold of twenty- 
two carat* 

Carauna (ka-ra'iiu), n. [Vative iianx* | A 
resin prodiieed by the tree Jiarncra actnni- 
aata, and imported fnmi tro| :cal America 
Jt is brought home in little masses, rolled 
up in leaves of flags It lias an agreealile 
aromatic snit*tl, and u bith'risli slighti.i pun- 
gi'iittash*. 11 was formerly used in plasters 
I'alleil also Carana, ('aiaiiua 
\ Caravin (kai'u van),/i IFrom Fr caraoam, 
from Sp catarana, Ar qairamm, l*i>r kut- 
evi a, a caravan | 1 A eonipany of travellers, 
pilgnuiH, or men liaiits, who associate to 
gether iii many parts (»f /\sia and Afi'i(*a 
that tli(>v may travel w’ith greuti'i* seen 
rity, espeeinllv through deserts or regions 
infested by robbers ‘Men who pass in | 
troop or mean ■ Milton 2 /\ large elosr 
carnage on springs for conveying tiavelbiig 
exhiiiitiotis from pljiee to plan*, a eovi*n d 
tnivelling earl without HjM'ings 

Hf- iiaii III ver sei ii sut-h .1 f.it boy iii or mil of .t tr.i 1 
veiling < itntiutfi /Ui Ir/i v 

;t t A iiiinitHT of vessels or barks in eoiii- 
)iaiiy'. — 4 t An exiieditioii with siieh vessels 

'I In ir Mill ‘i)r« .111 nver llu .iii>l 

f.iini b.ii k torioiis iroiii ibi ir mt m it » as tin ii 
I ii.iM . .ig.iiiiM the .Moslem. w< i« < iilietl /'/« wi>/' 

Caravaneer (kar'si-x'an-er"). n The |M*rHon 
wlm leuils the cuiiiels, Ac . of a eiiravaii 

Caravansary, Caravansera (karu vau'- . 


with a spacious court in the middle. I'hough 
caravansaries in tho East serve in }>laee of 
inns, there is this radical diifereiico between 
them that, geuuriilly speaking, tlie traveller 
finds nothing in a caravansary for the use 
either of himself i>r his cattle. lie must carry 
all his provisions and neeessaries along with 
lilm. Those huilt in towns serve not only 
as inns, liiit contain shops, warehouses, and 
even exchanges. 

Caravel, Carvel (kai-'a-vei, kur'vel), n |Sp. 

I uml 1 1 earn rrla, a earav»*l. tiim of I. carnhint, 

I Gr. karabiw, u light ship, a boat, also a 
crah.l A’oiif. the name of diftereiit kinds 
j of vessels. C>ne variety used in Vortugal 
j is a vessel of IW) to ir>o tons tumleii. 

another is a fishing vessel of 1o to ifi tons, 

' and a third a large 'I'lirkisli ship of war. 



( .it.ivil nf till hftic'iitii luntiiry 

1'he name was also given to a small ship 
used !>> the Spaiiiiirds and I'ortngiiese in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth eeiitiiries for 
long voyages It was iiiirrow at tho pool), 
w’idi* at the bow, and earried a double 
lower at its stern and a single one at its 
bows, It had four masts and a bowsprit, and 
tho priiieipul sails were lateen sails It 
was ineoiiinmnd of three sneb earavelsthat 
Goluuiluu erossed the Atlantie and dis- 
covered America. 

Caraway (K a i“'a-wa). II |sp al carahvepa, 
from Ar kaneipd, karairtint, eiiraway; pro- 
bably from (ir kaiu.i, b ratenin, eiirawiiy. 
See t’AUVY I 1 Carnni Cnrin, nat order 
I 'mliellifera*. a bieiimal plant, with a taper 
root Ilk" a parsnip, wbieli, when young, is 
used like carrots or lairsiiips, tint ii has a 
strong tiavoiii I'be seeds, wliieli are pro- 
perly t)i(‘ Iruit, have an aroniatii* smell and 
a warm piiiigeiit taste Tbt‘y are used to 
flavour cakes, also in (■oiiiflts, and the vola- 
tile oil iH obtained by distilling them in 
spirits 2. A kind ol sweetmeat eoiitaining 
caraway seeds Sliak /\ klliil of apple. 

M a HU It 

Caraway-comflt (kar'a wa-knm'nt). n A 
sweetmeat eoiilaimiig i*ariiway 
Carbamide (kitr'Iia-m id ), n irVfW/nn and 
ainnic.] A efiinpiiiiml baviiig the formula 
It is obtained by the iietion of 
umiiioiiia on iixyebloride ol carbon This 
Hiibslaiirc hceiiis to ist iileiitieal with urea 
Carbazotatefkar ba/'b-tati.if A salt formed 
by the ’iiiioii of raibu/otie acid with a 


Carambole (ka-rum-bol ), v.i In tnl- 
liardn, to eannon 

Caramel (kar'a-mcl). n. [Fi rnraincl, 
caran I , Sp mramrlu, a lo/(Mige Ar 
kora, a ball, and ln■orhnlla, a sweetmeat ] 
Anhydimis or burnt sugar, a product of 
the action of heat upon sug:ir Wlieii 
cane-sugar is heated in an oil or iiiotal 
bath to between ‘ilO” and •22U ( ! ,it liegins 
to assume a brown cidoiir of eontimially 
inereasiiig ilepth, and wlieii the tumefac- 
tion has ceased the vessel contains a 
black sulmtaiiec to which tlie naiiie of 
caramel has l>een given It lias a high 
lustre, like anthracite, and dissolves 
readily in water, giving it a fine sepia 
tint. Itseumpositiun Is the same as eiiiie- 
sugar in its compound with oxide of leiul 
It is used for giving a brown colour to 
spirits. Written also, hut less frequent- 
ly Carornel. 

CaraniOte(kar'a-mot).w [Fr] A rather 
large species of shrimp raratnutr) 

common in the Mediterranea: wle-ie it i- 
caught in great numbers uiul salted for ex- 
portation 

CaT!ft.Ma., f!ft |f g p««|ka .ran'a>.?i .See < K AU N A 





Interior of Cdravaiaary at Alr-ppo 

sa-ri. kar-a-van'se-ra). n (Per h'lnmn, a 
earuvan and narai, an inn j in the East, a 
place apiKiiiited for receiving and lodging 
caravans: a kind of inn where tlie earavuiis 
rest at night, being a large wiuarc building, 


CarbazotiC Acid (kar ba-rot'ik as'ld), n. 
(cV,H.iN..t)- ) \Carhirn Mill azuh: \ A erys- 
tnlh/aliie acid and bitter Kiilistnnce, «ib- 
Jfl tamed by the iietioii of nitric acid on 
indigo and some other animal and vege- 
talde Hiibstanees It Is of great Impor- 
tance III dyi ing When silk, wliieli has 
been treated with a iiioiiiaiit of alum or 
ereutii of tartai, is immersed in a solu- 
tion of tills IK id, it dyed of a la'aiiti- 
fiil peiiiianeiit .\ellow Lolour. Often 
called Cictir Arnl 

Carbide (km 'Iml ), n A ('otnpound of car- 
bon uitli a nil tal, tin* iisiiul effect of 
wbirb is to ii'iider it hard and brittle. 
l■orlneIly "ailed Carburet 
Carbine,' o see I'AitAKiNK. 

Carbineer (km bin-ei-'). n .See caea- 
niMirii 

Carbohydrate (kar'bo hi drat), n. ((.'ar- 
huu and bparutf J An orgaiii" eompoiind 
eontaimng eaiiion and the elements of 
w ifei, Hiirli as stareli and cellulose Cre 
Car bo-hydrogen ( kar ' bo - h i - dn# - jen ), n. 
*'ani" as H i/d ru-narbun 

Carbolic Acid (kur-tsd'lk as'id), n. {Oirboii 


eh, eAain; eh, Sc. locA; g, y», j.job; li, Fr ton; ng, siny; TU, tAen; th, fAin; w, a*ig; wh, icAig; zh, a^ure - See KBT. 
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ami oit.] (C«HgO.) An rcUI found in that part ' 
of the oil of coal which l)oilg l)etween 300* and 
400”. It iH, when jiiirc, a colotirlesR crystalline 
su1wtani;c. but it is usually found as an oily 
liquid, roloiirlfss, with a burning taste and 
the odour f>f rreosote ^'arbolic acid is now 
much eTni)loyed as a therapeutic and disiti' 
fectant 1 1 may 1 h' taken internally in cases 
in wiii('h creosote Is indicated; hut its prin- 
cipal use is as an external application to ' 
unhealthy sores, compound fractures, and 
to abscpHMiH after they have been optuied, 
over which it cofqculates, formin;; a crust 
impermeable to air and to the orKanic (rernis ; 
JloatiiiK in the atinosphert!, which produce , 
decom]iosttion in the wound The action 1 
of the acid is not only t<» exclude these Kerins ' 
hut alsii to destroy sindi as may have been . 
admitted, for which i-enhon it is introduced 
into the interior of the woiinii Called also i 
Phonic A cut. I 

Carbon (kar'bon), n IL enrho, a coal 1 [ 
Hyin, C At wt JJi I’lire cli.arcoal; a sim- ; 
pie body, black, lirittle, liKbt.aml inodorous 
It is usually the remains of some vcKctable | 
body from which all the volatile matter , 
has been expelled by heat ; but it may lie | 
obtained from most organic matters, animal 
os well as vcKetalile, >iy iftiiition in close | 
vessels When crystallized it forms the 
diamond Wood earhoii, or (charcoal well ' 
prepared, is of a deep black colour, brittle 
and porous, tasteless and niotlorous It is 
infiisilde III any iieat a furnace cun ndsc. 
hut h\ tlie action of a jiowcrfiil galvanic ' 
n]ipiiratiis it may be volatilized, presentiiiK i 
a surface with a distinct apjiearance of hav- | 
iiiK underKone fusion When thoroiiKhly | 
burned it is a conductor of electrUdty, but 
a very bad conductor of heat It has the 
pro|ierty of absorbing differiMit kusus, and 
irives them out iiKaiU when heated It lias 
a powerful iiftlnitv for oxyKcii, and decom- 
poscH several of the acids, depriviiiu; them 
of their ovyKcii It is used Mometimes as 
fuel on aceouiit of its KiviiiK a stiiiiiK mid 
steady lieat w itlioiit smoke. It is employed 
to convert iioii into steel liy eemeiitatioii 
1 1 cut ers into the composition of Kuupowder 
It forms till' basis of black paints, Indian 
ink. and printeiN' ink t'arboii is one of i 
those eleniiMits which <‘xist in various dis- 
tinct forms called allotropic forms. Itocciirs ' 
as diamond, Wood charcoal, animal charcoal, 
Kraphitc. lamp bhu'k, and anthracite The 
iMtiiipoiiiidsof this eleiiieiit are more nume- 
rous than thost' of all the other elements 
taken together Cuihoii ponitM, in clcctnr 
Itfflitniji, two pieces of very hard, compact 
carbon, between which the electric circuit 
is broken, so that the resistance which they 
otler to the paHsiiKeof the current produces 
a liKlit of extraonlimiry brilliancy Carhon 
pniitin;/. Ill fthotwi a process bj which per- 
inancnt i>icturcs. Ac., are printed from pho- 
toKraphic in'Kativcs The surface of the | 
paper ti> be submitted to the liuht under the 
negative is coated with Ki'latine. sturcli, or 
icuiu.conibiiied with carbon nr any «»tlier iuk- ' 
inent, and expo,sed to the varjiiiK InteiisitieH ! 
i»f liiilit pasHiiiK Ihrouah the n<‘Kative, the i 
result beiiiKthal theKclatine bec<Mnes insol- | 
ubie to proportional depths The stdiible ; 
Kt'latine is then washed away w ith lud. water, i 
when a pcriiiaueut positive print is ile ' 
veloped 

Carbonaceous (kar bo ua shus). a Pertaiu- 
iiu; to cariioii or charcoal Set* 

(Virfai/iOivoffA nteks are such as contain 
decomiNised animal or vegetable matter, 
eliietly the latter, in such quantity ns to 
give the rock a dark tint 
Carbonade,! Carbonado! (kar’bo nad.kat- 

bo-mVdo).n I t'roiii L cuc/id, a co,il ] in cenAr- 
cn/, a piece of meat, fowi, or Kame, cut 
acrosK. seaMoned. and broiled, a chop 

If I • III Ills In him tn.ike .1 i.tr 

«>t lUP s»'ni<t 

Carbonade,! Carbonado! (kiir'honad.kur- 

ho'tiu'do), r t. pn*t A pp crtr/mnodri/; ppr 
rarhomutiHif 1 'J'o cut or hack for bi*oiliuK 
or frying ’ ‘ A hare daintily cartMnuuhtcii ’ 
itca u .(* fV 1 ! To cut or hack, as in tlKhtiiiK 

DruH, Mui rot;uc. or MI mi vour di.oik« 

.Skat 

Carbonaro (kar-bo-na'K)), n pi Carbonaxl ' 
(kar-bd nn nO. | It . lit a eoal-inan. a ehar- 
voal-buruer ] A name Kiveii to the mom- ; 
liers of a m*eret fxilitical society, which 
apiHMtrs to h'lve lN>en formed by the >iea- | 
politan republicans diiriiu; ^lurat’s {pivern- 
nient, and had for its object the expulsion 
of the strauKi*r and the establishniciit of a 


democratic government. Towards 1818 the 
society spread into France. 

Carbonate (kkr^on-at). n In ehem. a com- 
pound formed by the union of carbonic acid 
with abase: as, rarttowitr of lime; carbimaUt 
of coppe.r. The carbonates are an important 
class of salts, many of them being extensively 
used in the arts and in medicine. 
Carbonated (kkr'lion-ftt-ed), a. (Containing 
carbonic aeid.- -Carbonated tqtringH, spring 
of water impregnated with cnrhonic acid 
gas They are common in volcanic countries. 
Carbonic (kar-lwnMk), a Jvrtaining to 
curiion.or olitained from it -CnrlHmic aeid 
(CO.,), more properly called Caihuiue Anhy- 
druh, or Carbon. Dioxtde, a gasefUis com- 
pound of 12 parts by weight of curlMin and 
32 of oxygen, cidotirless, without smell, 
twenty- two times as heavy as hydrogen, 
turning blue litmus slightly red. and existing 
in the atmosphere to the extent of 1 volume 
ill 2.'i00 J t IK mnapalde of niaintuining flame 
or tttiiiiial life, acting as a narcotic poison 
when iiresctii in the air to the extent of 
only 4 or 5 per cent. It is disengaged from 
fermenting liipiors and from deconi)M>sing 
vegetable and attiniul suhsUinces, and is 
largely cvolveil from fissures in the earth. 
coiiKtltiiting the choke-damp of mines 
Kroiii its weight it lias a tendency to subside 
into low places, vaults and wells, remiiTing 
some low-lying places, us the upas valley of 
Java, and many caves, uiiiiihaliitable It 
has a pleasant, neiduloiis, pungent tosto, 
luid aerated beverages of all kinds hei;r, 
eliuniiuigne, and carbonated mineral water 
owe tlieii* refreshing qualities to its pre- 
seiK'e. for though poisonous when taken 
into the lungs, it is tqn'eeuhle when taken 
into till' stomach. This aeid is foniied and 
given out during the respiration of animals, 
and ill all ordinary coinhustJoiiK. from the 
oxidation of earhoii in the fuel It exists 
ill large quantity in all limestones and mar 
hies It IS evolved from the coloured parts 
of the flowers of plniits luiili hy night and 
day. and from the green parts of jilantH 
during the night. iHirmg the <hiy idants 
iihsorh it from the atmosphere through their 
leaves, and it foriiis itu iiiipoi’taiii part of 
their uourishmeiit Ca rbome or earhonmm 
uxutf (CO), a stihhtaiiee obtained by trans- 
mitting carbonie acid overivd hot fragments 
of charcoal, contained in a tube of iron or 
])orcelain, and also hy several other pro- 
cesses It is a colourless, inodorous gas. 
s)i gr (1 0727, has neither acid iior alkaline 
pro|K*rtieM. is very iioisoiious. and burns 
w itli a }iii1e laveiuler flume 'Ihis substance 
IS produced when a coal tin* bitriiKwith a 
smokeless flame The pale lavender tlaiiic 
of burning curlMinic o.\ide iim> often be ob- 
served jdayiiig over the sui’fuee of buch a 
tire 

Carboniferous (kar ho-nif'eiMis), a |L 
mWio, rurhvnis, a coal, and . Zero, to heai.| 
(’oiitaining or yielding eurhon or coal - 
Carbon(fcronit si/sfcai, in ynd tin* great 
group of strata wdiieh lie hetwTcn the old 
red sniidstoiu' ladow and the Teriiiiaii or 
new red saiidstoiie aliove They ilerivc their 
designation from the amount of carbon con- j 
tained in them They liicludt* the eoal- | 
iiieuMures. iiiillstoiie grit,aiid mouiitaiu lime- j 
stone. ! 

Carbonisation (karlion-lz u"8hon). n I'hc 
act or process of carlHiniziiig 
Carbonize (khCbon-iz). r f. pri't A p]> cm- 
bombed; \tnr carttmiizmg ’I’o convert into 
carlMtn hy combustion. «ir tlic action of tire 
CarbonobydrouB (kar"i»oii-o-hrdrub). a 
('omposed of earlHUi and hyilrogcii 
Carbonometer ( kiir-iM»-iioiii ' et-er ), n. An 
iiistrumeiit to detect the presence of an 
excess of curhuiiic acid h> its action on 
liiue-wnter. 

Carbonous (karnion-ns). a Pertaining to 
or contHiniiig carlum. — Carhonotoi oxide. 
same ns Carlnmic Oxide (whicli see under 
Cauhonic). 

Carbon-point (kkr'lion-poiiit), «i See under 

CAKIION. 

Carbon -printing (kkr'bon-print-ing). n 
See under i’AKBON 

Carbon -ipar (kiir'lnm-siiar), n. A name 
given to several mineral carlHUiates, as car- 
iKmnte of magnesium, of zinc. Ac 
Carbovinate of Potauiuni (kar-box^i-nat). 
n More proiwrly JUthyt carbonate o/ Pota*- 
ninn (r^ll^K A white crystalline 

ether obtained by the action of carbon diox- 
ide upon perfi'ctly dry hydrate of iMitassium 
in absolute alcohol 

Carboy (kar'lnuX n (Per. karabd, large 


vessels for containing wine.] A laige globu- 
lar Imttle of green glass, protected oy an 
outside covering, and used chiefly for con- 
taining certain 
acids (such as 
vitriol or sul- 


quids likely to 
act upon stone- 
ware. 

CarbundleCkkr'- 

bung-kl), n. (L. 
carbunealm, a 
little coal, fixim 
Carboy. carbo, a coal J 

1. A beautiful 
gem of a deep rod colour, with a mixture 
of scarlet, called by the Greeks anthrax, 
found in the Fast Indies It is found 
pure, and adhering to a heavy ferrugin- 
ous stone of the emery kind. It is usually 
a quarter of an iiu'h in length, and two- 
thirds of that ill diametor, of an angular 
figure When hold up to the sun it loses 
its deep tinge, and becomes exai'tly of the 
colour of a biiriiiiig coal 'Plie carbuncle of 
the ancients is supposed to have been a 
garnet. — 2 An iiiflainmatfiry tumour, or 
nhiligiiuiit gangrenous boil or ulcer, differ- 
ing from a ludl in having no central core; 
an unthriix. 


phuricacid) and 
other highly 
corrosive li- 



lt w.is ,i pc&tilent frvt-r, but there followed no 
iiirtiint/e Hinuti 

» In her. a charge or bearing, (generally 
consisting of eight radii, four of which make 
a common cross, and the other four a saltier; 
soinetimcR the number of rays is only six, 
and sometimes ns many as twelve. (;allod 
also Knearhuncle 

Carbuneded ( karflmng-kld). a l. Set with 
earbuiieles 'Armour. . ca rbvnrled Mke 
lioly Pliiebus' car ' Shak —2 Afflicted with 
the iiinligiiaiit boil called carbiineli* ; pim- 
pled and blotched ‘A earbu acted face’ 
Bromc 

Carbun(nilar (kar-bnng'kn-li^r). a belong- 
ing to a carbuncle; resembling u carbuncle; 
red; inflamed 

Carbunculate (kar-bnng'ku-lat), a. Same 
us Carbvncular 

Carbunculation (kur l)niig'ku-iri"shon ), n. 
IL carbnnrnlatio. from carbuncato, to burn 
to a eoal, to blast See Carbi nci.k 1 'I'lic 
blasting of the young buds of treesor jdaiits 
by excessive beat oi cold. 

Carburet (kar'lui-ret), n. The old mime for 
(’artude (which see) 

Carburetted (kar'bfi-ret ed). « (’ombined 
with carbon in the nianiier of a carburet; 
HH, carburetted hydrogen.- Light earburet- 
ted hydrogen, a eoiiipoiilid oi carbon and 
hydrogen (('H<). whleh ociairs in coal-iiiiiies 
(tire-damp) ami about the iieigliboiirliood of 
stagiiant jmioIs 

Carcajou (kar'kn-jo), a (Fr carcajou, from 
native iiniiie | A spei'iesof badger found in 
Canada and other parts of North America, 
the Mctch {Tax idea) fnbradoriea 

Carcanet (kui-^ku-net). n. [IT. earcau, for- 
merly also carchant, u eun'iuiet, nn iron 
collar, probably from Aniior kerchen, the 
neck or bosom Dicz derives it from t) 11 G 
guerea, leel kverk, the throat J 1 A neek- 
lace or collar of jewels. 'Jewels in the 
cateatud ’ Shak. 

Alxiiit thv iiPi-k .t tartanrt is hound, 

M.idc of th(' ruhu-, pt-arl. .iiul ili.mioiid Hrrrnk 

2 ! A cluster of jewels or pendent omo- 
iiieuts for the hair ' (Uirled hairs hung full 
of sparkling careanetit ' Maraton. 

Carcara (kar-kH'ru). n Same us Caracara. 
CarcaSB, Carcase (kar'kas). n (G.E ear- 
caytt, carkeys, from G Fr carguam>, Fr. ror- 
cam‘, the carcass, a framework, a kind of 
iKiiiib, ultiiiiatel> the same vionXwtearquoik, 
a quiver, fitmi L L tareatnun, a quiver, and 
that from Ar and Per. tarkash, terkeuh, a 
quiver. From the sense of case for arrows 
the word would come to have the meaning 
of ease or shell in general, hence its appli- 
cation to the body.] 1. The body, usually 
the dead lM>dy. of an animal; a corpse It 
Is not usually applied to the living body of 
the human species, except in low or ludi- 
enuis language, or in contempt. *To pamper 
his own eareatut ' South.— 2 ITie decaying 
remains of a imlky thing, as of a lioat or 
ship ‘ The eareatueg of many a toll ship.* 
Shak - 8 The frame or main parts of a 
thing unflnished. or without umaiiient, as 
the timber work of a house before it is lathed 
or plastered or tlie floors laid, or the keel. 


Fate, fkr, fat. fall, me. met, h4r; pine, pin; note, not, move; iObe. tub. bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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ribs, &c., of a ship. — An iron case, shell, i 
or hollow vessel, iilied with combustible ami ; 
other substances, as gunpowder, saltjietre, ; 
sulphur, broken glass, turpentine, Ac., ’ 
thrown from a mortar or 
howitzer, and intended to set 
lire to buildings, ships, and 
wooden defences It has two 
or three apertures, from 
which the Are blazes, and the 
light sometimes serves as a 
direction in throwing shells. 

Itis sometimes equipped with 
pistol barrels loaded witli 
powiler to the muzzle, which explode as the 
composition burns down to them - Carcass i 
Jlooriug, in arch the grated frame of timber* j 
work which supports the boarding or floor- > 
boards above and the ceiling bebtw -Cnr- 
cagM rooAna, the grated fi'aiue of timber- 
work which spans the building, and carries 
the l>oarding and other covering. 
CarcavelhOB (kar-ka-vaVyOs), a. A sweet 
wine, grown in the district of this name in 
Tortugal. Commoner forms in Knglaud arc 
Calca della and Calcacetlug. 
Caroelaget(kilr'se-laj),M. [L.L carceUt<iiiitn, 
carceragium, from L. career, a prison J 
Prison ifees 

Carceralt (kar's6r-al), a [L. career, a prison ] 
Belonging to a prison. ‘ Carceral ciiduruiice.' 
Foxr 

Carcerule (kar's6r-iil), n IDim. from L 
earcer, a prison ] In hot (a) same as .SVtrro- I 
basis (which see) {b) The spore-cuso of a ' 
fungus 

CarcliariaB (kar-kiVri-as), n. (Or. karehar- j 
tas. a kind of shark having jaggeil teeth. I 
from irarcAarox. jagged. J A gonns of elitsiiio- > 
hraiichiate tislies, whose teeth exhiliit a 
reticulated structure of medullary tuhes. 
eoiiiprising sonn* of the most voracious oi 
the sharks, for examjtle, ilie white shark 
( C. ouhjaris ), which sometimes atluins the 
leiigtii of 2b to 30 feet, its mouth being suftl- 
eiently wide to eiiuhlo it to receive the thigh 
or even tli<' body of a man 
CarcharldSB (kar-kar'i-do). n pL fSee Car- 
on A HI AS ] A name given by some zoologists 
to the Squaliihe or shark family. j 

Carcliarodon (kar'kar-o-don). a |Cr. Arar- • 
eharoH, Jagged, and utious, odontis, a tooth | ' 
A genus of fossil tertiary sharks, otten of , 
great size, differing from the species of tlie • 
living genus Carehurias chiefly in their teeth [ 
being solid m tlie centre, uliile in tlie latter , 
they are hollow i 

Carcixiological (kar'sin-o-loj'Mk-al), a T’er- • 
taining to cureiiiology 

CardnolOgy (Kar-sm-oro Jj). n ((Hr. kar- 
kinvs, a crab, and logm, discourse. 1 Tbaf 
department of zoology which interests itself i 
with crustaceans, or crabs, sliriiiips, Ac 
Called also Crustaeeolofjn and Malaeustra- j 

coltHjit ‘ 

Carcinoma (kar-si-no'mu), n [fir karki- ' 
ninnu, from karkinon, karkinos, a cancer | ' 
A cancer' This is the sense in which the 
word is generally used l)y medical writers, 
but some apply it to an indolent tiinioiir 
different from <*ancer, wlille of hers conniie 
it to an incipient cancer, and otliers to that 
kiml of cancer in which the affected struc- 
ture assumes the appearance of cerefiral 
substance 

CarcinomatouB (kAr-si-no'iiia-tus). a I’cr- 
tuimng to carcinoma; cancerous, like a cun- j 
cer, or tending to it | 

Carclnus (kar'si-iius). n ( (.'r karktims, 
a oral) | A genus or deca]iod erustacea, 
conta* iiig the most common eruli on our 
coast, the green -crab or shore-crab (C ■ 
vicrnns). 

Gard(kard). n [(Virrnpted from Kr. carte, 
a card, from L chart a, pajier, from fir. 
charts, Charles, a separated layer of the 
papyrus hark ] 1 A piece of thick pajier or 
pasteboard prepared fur various ])iirposes : 
(a)a piece of curdlMtaril on which are puintefl 
figures or points , a playing <‘ard in games 
(A) A piece of canlhoard with omj's name, 
Ac., written or printeil on it, used in >iHit 
ing, and generally for Indicating the name of 
the person presenting it (’allcfl aisf> Visit- 
iuyCard tc)The paper on which the points 
of the compass are marked ‘Reason the 
card, but passion is the gale ’ Fnpe (d) A 
piece of pasteboard on which is written or 
printed an invitiitiou a public or pri- 
vate eiitertainnieiit. - 2 Same as Huirme.ss 
Card (which see under Bu.siNK.SS): an exten- 
sion «>f the sense 1 (&). — 3 A slang term ap- 
plied to an ec'centnc jiersou. or any one 
who has some notaidc peculiarity, such as 



Carc.isb 


one who is very fast; a character. * Such lui 
oUl card as this, so deep, so sly ' Dickens. 

Gardt (kard), r.(. To play at cards. John- 
son 

Card (kanl), n. [Fr. earde, a card for wool, 
from L L cardus, L cardans, a thistle, from 
earere, to card -thistles having been used 
as iMirds ] An instrument for comhing, 
opening, and Invakiiig wool or flax, freeing 
it from the eoam'r parts and from extrane- 
ous matter it is made by inserting bent 
teeth of wire ni a thick piece of leather, 
and nailing this to a piece of ohloiig 
hoard to which a handle is attached But 
wool and cotton are now generally carded in 
millA hy teeth flxed on a wheel moved by 
machinery. 

Card (kurd), V t or / 1 Tocomboropen wool, 
flax, bem)i, A'c., with a ciinl for the purpose 
of cleansing it of extruueous matter, seimr- 
atiiig the coarser parts, and making it tine 
and soft for sjutiiiiiig 

(lO ntn/ .mil spin. 

And lc,u<. the busniev, ol the \v.ir to men. 

Jfrjitfu. 

Fig. 

Tilth book must lie (rit'i/cif and }Mir(>ed Stkflton 

2 t To mingle; to mix. to weaken or debase 
hy mixing 

Voii rarg/viMir beer, if you sec your guests begin to 
be drunk, hall sni.ill, Ikill strong. Oiffne 

Cardamlne (kur-daiii'i-ne). n fClr. karda- 
mi'ii<%akindof cress J Ageiiusof plants, nat. 
onler Cnieiferie The speeies are iinmeroiis, 
and are annual or perennial herlis, with 
usually pinnate leaves and racemes of white 
or purple flowers C pmtensut (cuckoo- 
(lower or ladies'- smock ) is uhundant in 
Jiritaiii It ha.s a hitter taste, and at one 
time it had the reputation of being a diu- 
retic and untispnsmotlic It is known to 
lMis.Hess antiscorhiit ic properties I (. is gener- 
ally in blos.Hom uheii the cuckoti returns to 
tills country, hence thenami* ciickoo-tlowcr 
Four other species art* described us natives 
of Firiiaiti, viz C aoiara (bitter-cress), C. 
inipatiens, C htrhutn, and C sglmtiea 

Cardamom (kai‘'<la iiitim), /{. |L eardamo- 
unnn, (li hordamonum ) The aroniatie 
capsule of dilicreiit species of Amumiim iitid 
Klcttana, nat order Ziiiglberaceie, employed 
in nicdit'iiie as well as an iiigrtslieni in 
bailees and curries 'I'lie eardumoniH knouii 
ill the sho)>s are the large, sii)>pos(‘d to la* 
prodn ‘ed liy .'1 aai/mf/fohioii, u.Mailagasear 
idant, the middlc-si/ed and the small, both 
siqqumed to be tlu* pindiice of A Citrdatoo- 
nnnn, a nnti\e of Siimatruaiid oilier eastern 
islands Those reeogiiized in tbi* lliitisb 
]>bariiiaeop«eia called true or offietoal cor 
dainotfitt nnd kmmii in (oiunieice as Mtifa- 
bar enrdn moms, are the produce of kUettana 
( Alfonia ) Cardamomom, a native of (be 
iiiuiiutaiiiH of Mabiiiar and t'anaru Ceylon 
eanluiiuiiiis ui’c the liiiit of A giana-paru- 
diHi 

Card-Basket (kard'bus-kct). n \n orna- 
iiierital basket for holding visiting eards 

Cardboard ( ktii d ' bord ), n A stitl kind of 
paper or pastctioard for making cards, Ac.; 
liustelKjani 

Card-case (kurd'kas), n A Kiimll )HH>ket 
ease generally of nil ornamental kind, for 
bolding visiting eards 

Cardecu t ( kar'di ku). «. ICoitiij)! for Fr 
quart d t cu.\ The fourth part i»f a erown 


A set of hiUiliig ft 
were. iioi Moith ,1 


the hiiiK h of then* 
Sit It Scott 


excites action in the stomach and nnlmates 
the spirits, a cordial. 

Cardiacal (kUr-di'iik-uI), a Same as Car- 
diac 

Cardlacet (kaFdi-as). n. f (ii* kardia, the 
heart 1 A heart-shaped precious stone. 
Crabb 

CardlaceSB(kur-di-a's6-e). n pi Same as Car- 
dinda\ 

CardiadSB (kar-dVa-dO), n.jd \ From Car- 
dium. one of the genera J A family of 
lumellihrunchiate molluscs, including the 
cockh's and their allies They have eqiii- 
valve bivalve eonvex shells, having promi- 
nent umliones or beaks curved towards the 
hinge, whicli, when liewed sideways, give 
them the appearance of a heart The 
mantle edges art' iinitetl so as to form two 
uritices or short si]>ht>ns, through which 
water pusses out and in, serving for respira- 
tion anti nutrition 

Cardiagrapby ( kar til - ag ' ra - ti ). n [Or. 
kardia. the lieart, and grnpho, to write, to 
describe ] An anatomical descri))tion of the 
heart. Dunglison. ('allt'tl also Catdmgra- 

Cbi^algia. Cardialgy (kar tii arji a. kur'- 
di al-ji), n. ICr. kindia, the heart, and 
algits, pain.] In nu-d. tht' heart-burn, a 
burning sensation in tin' iqiper or left orifice 
of the stomach, seemingly at the heart, hut 
rising into the (esojilingus ('ailed also tlie 
Cardiac Ihission 

CaxdlldSB ( kilr-ili'i-de ), n. pi. Hume as Car- 
diada' (which see). 

Cardinal (kar'di-nal ). a ( L. caniinalut, 
from card*', a lunge | ('hief, iiriiieipal. pro- 
eminent. or fiiiidaiueiital ; us, the cardinal 
doetrine in one's faith. 

lm|uiili'iu I IS iioiv ,1 Hit ihual virtue ttruyton 
Ills tiititmat |i(-rli-«.tioii w.is miiiistry ( iiirfuttoo 
Cardinal numbers, the iiiiiiihers one, two, 
three, A'c . in distinction from hrst, second, 
third.Sic .which arc called ordinal iiiimhers. 

Cardinal points, (a) in grog north and 
south, east and west, or the four intersec- 
tions of the horizon w ith the incridlun, and 
the primi' vertical eircb* (/*) In astrol the 
rising and setting of the suii, the zenith and 
nadir - Cardnml signs, in astron Aries, 
Libra, (’aiicer, and Caprieorn ■ Cardimtl 
virtues, speeificully, an unti(|iiatcd name for 
jiibtiee, jinideiiec, iemjieriuicc, and forti- 
tiiilo Cardinal winils, those which blow 
from till' (‘animal i>oinis 

Cardinal (kur'di-Jiiil) n (Sec (he adjoetive. ] 
1 An ei'clesiaKtical jirineo in the iiomuii ('a- 
tliolit* Chiircli, who has a voice in tlie eoii- 
cluve at the eleetion of a Jiope, who is taken 
from tile eardinals 'I'lie eardinnls arc di- 
vided into tbrt't tarHt'Sororders.eomprisiiig 
six bisbopH, fifty priests, and fourteen dea- 
roiiH, milk ing seventy These (‘onstitiite the 
Sacred t'idlege and eompose the pope's 
eouncil (M'lgiiiully they were subnrdiiiato 
111 rank to bishops, but they now bavi* the 
precedeiiee The dress of u eardinul is a 
red S'mtuiiie or eiiHHoek, a roeliet, a short 
purple iiiaiitle, and a low-erowiied, broad- 
brimmed red hat, with two cords depending 


Carder ( kanl'fT >, n (me wlio cards wool ; 
the nmcbiiK* employed in tardiiig wool 
•'I he spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers.' 
Shak 

Carder (kard'fT). n One who plays at curds; 
a gamester ‘Coggers, rnn/crK. dieerft ' Up 
Woolton 

Cardla (kar'di-a). n f(»r kardia, the heart 1 
In anat the upia-r oriflci* of the Ktoiiiaeh 
where the (esophagus enters it 

Cardiac ( kar'di ' ak ), « | L rardincHs, Or. 

kfirdiakos, Irtnn kardia. the henrt.] 1 Per- i 
taming to the heart. 2 Extdting aetion in 
tlie heart through the medium vt the \ 
stoniucli ; having the ({uality of stimulating 
aetion in the system, invigorating the spirits, ' 
and giving strength and eheerfiilness The 
rardiac orifiee of the stomach, the cardia - 
Cardiac jHssswn, an old name for heart- 
burn. - Cardiac arteries aiul veins, the coro- 
nary arteries and veins of the heart Car- 
date wheel, in meeJt a heart-wheel ; a eum- 
wheel in the form of a heart. Mtte Heart- 
cam 

Cardiac (kar'di-ak), n A medicine whi(‘h 



from it, one from cither side, each having 
fifteen tassels at its extremity.- 2 A cloak 
originally of scarlet elotli with a hood to it, 
mueh worn by ladies at the cominenceiiieiit 
of the eigbteentii century, so named from 
its similarity in shaiK* to one of the vest- 
ments of a euriliiiul. At a later period the 
material ns well as the colour varied Mul- 
eolni, writing in 1K07. says the cardinal was 
almost always of black silk richly laced 

C^dllialate (kar'di-iial-at), n. 'I'hc office, 
rank, or dignity of a cardinal. 

All iild fri( iirl oi lii^ was advanced to a cardmalate 
hvetyn 

Cardinal-bird ( kar'di-iml-liOrd >, n llie 
Cardinalis virginianus, family FTingillida;, 
a North American bird, with a flue red 


ch. cAain; th. .Sc locA; g, ifo; j.job: fi. Fr. ton; ng. sini;; Til, fAeti. th. (Ain; w, wig; wli. wAig; zh, azure Hoe Kky. 
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plumage, and a crest on the head. Its song ; 
resendileH that of the nightingale, henue i 
one of its coinnioti names, Virffinian Night- 
ingale. In size it is ulmut efitml to the ! 
starling, (’ailed alsf) Scarlet Grottbeak or | 
Cardinal Gimbeak and Red-bird. i 

Gardinal-flowerdoii'Mi nal-tlou-er), 71. The i 
name comiiionly given to Lnbelia cardincUin, i 
becaUMe of its large, very showy, and in- 
tensely red ilowerb; it is a native of North 
America, Imt is miiuh cultivated in gardens 
ill this cniiiitry 

Oardlnalitlal < kar'di-naMsh"al ), a Of or 
pertaining to a cardinal; of the rank of a 
cardinal. ‘Raised him to the r/irr/t/mfifiaf 
dignity’ Cardinal WUe man. {Rare. ) 
Cardlnallze ( kar'di-nal-lz). V t 'I'o make a 
car<linal Sheldon {Ran* | 

Cardlnalshlp (karMi-nal-ship). n Hume as 
Cardinnlate Rp Hall 
Oarding-englne (kard'ing-en-jin). n Same 
as Ca^ing-innrhitut 

CardltlE'Xliaclllne (kard'ing ma-shcn). n A 
machine for coinhing, hreaking, ami cleans- 
ing wool and cotton It consiht.s of cyliii- 
<lei*K, thick set with b'cih. and moved iiy 
the force of water, steam, tVc Called also 
Cardinihengme 

Cardiography (kar di-og'ra il), M. Same as 
Cardingrajdni 

Cardloid (kar'di oid), a f(0' Arflrnfoi, heart, 
and cUioH, form | An nlgehran* curve, so 
called from its rcHemhlancc to a heart 
Cardiology (Kar-di-orn Ji), u ((ir kardia, 
the heart, and /oifoH, discourse ] A iliscourse 
or treatise on the heart; Hcientitle facts 
relating to the liearl 

Cardiometry ( Kar - di - om 'e - tri ). 7t ( iSr 
kardia. the heart, and tnrfrou, a measure | 

In anaf iiicaHurtuiient of tlie lit‘art, as liy 
percussion or auscultation Ihnatlihttn 
Cardiospermuin (kar-di-o s]ier'muni). u 
|(ir kardia, heart, and rpenaa. seed ) A 
genus of climidiig shriilm or herhs having 
tendrils like the vine, heart-seed (wliicli 
see) 

Carditis (kar di'tis), n ((ir. kardia, the 
heart, and itin, term signifying iiitiamma- 
tioii.) Inttammation of the iniisculur siih- 
staiiei* of the heart 

Cardium ( kar ' <li - um ), n \ i ir kardia, 
the heart | The cockle, a geiius of imd- 
liiHca, heloiigmg to the family (’ardiaeete 
The fool IS largely developed, and is used 
hy most of these animals, not merely for 
progrcHsion, hut in theuxcavutioii of hollows 
ill the sand or mud of the shores on which 
they dwell Tin* most common species is 
the edulr or e«lihle cockle 
Card-match (kiird'mach), a A mateh made 
hy dipping pieces of caid in melted sulphui 
AddiKoa 

CardOl (kar'did), a | Formed of the middle 
part of Anacurr/liim, and li oh-uia. oil | J 
An oil> li(|Uid contained in the pericarp of ' 
the cashew-nut {.inurardiani ocrideataU) 

It is a ptpwerful hlistcriiig agent 
Cardoon (kai -don'), n 1 .Sp cardan, a thistle, 
froinl. cardans | Thv t'lina ra ('a rd a ncniinf, 
aiiereniiial plant helongiiigtothesauie genus ! 
us the articliokc. and somewhat resemliliiig j 
it it Is a native of the countricH hordcriiig I 
the Mcditcrraiienu. Tim thick llesh> stalks ; 
and riliH of its leave.s are Idanched and eaten ' 
in Spain and France as an eHciilent ^ egetahle I 
'riu'y ha\e l>eeii reckoned to possess aidiro- 
disiac properties ! 

Card-party (kard'par ti). n A nuuiher ttf . 
persons met lor pla\ ing caids ; 

Card-playenkaid pla er). a due who plays 
ul games of raids 

Card-playing (kard'pla-mg), n. riaying at 
games of eards 

Card-rack (kiml'rak). n A rm k or frame for 
hidding visiting, husiness. Ac . cards 'The 
empty card -rack over the mantelpiece' 
Thackcraif 

Card-sharper (kard'sharp cr). n I ine w ho 
cheats in playing cards, one who makes it 
a traile to tieece the unwary in games of 
curds 

Card-table (kurd'ta-hl). n A talde used for 
jdayiiig eunis on 

Card-tray (kard'tra). n .A small salver for 
a servant to deliver carils on 
Carduelis (kdr du-e'lis), II [L ranftimt, 
a thistle | A giuiiis of eoiiirostiiil |H>rching 
hinls of the finch tribe ( Fringillida'), includ- 
ing the gtddflnch and siskin 
CaxtluuB (kar 'dll -us), n (L] A genus 
of oroct herhs. nat order ('oinnosita*; the 
thistles The leaves are generany spinous- ! 
Umthod, and the purple or sometinuHi white j 
flower-heads art' surrounded by an involucre 


composed of many prickly bracts. The anther 
cells have a small linear tail, and the style 
consists of a cylindrical billd culiinm Tlie 
fruit is oblong and compressed. 'J’here arc 
a large number of siNictes, chiefly found in 
Europe and Asia. Twelve are found in Britain, 
all troublesome weeds in pastures or on waste 
grounds. See Thistle. 

CardUUB BenedlCtUS (kar'dii-ns hen-c-<lik'- 
tus), n. Same as BlenRed-thUtle Shak 
Cats (kar), 71. (A. Sax ean^, ream, care, 
sorrow , cog. D.Sax eara, Teel ktrri, com- 
plaint, (»oth kara, soirow, O H.fi ehara, 
lamentation, from a root gar, signifying to 
cry, seen also in E call ami c/ one. and in dr 
gerjfa, to cry, gergis, voice. 1 1. Some degree 
of pain in the mind from npprehciisioii of 
evil; mental trouble; concern; anxiety; soli- 
citude. 

( ittr kt*cp<i Ills w.'itt It in <*v<-ry nid man's eyre ; 

And wiierc iurr liMly^cs sUvp will never lie. Skak. 

2. Attention or heed, with a view to safety 
or jirotection; alookiiigto; caution; regard; 
watchfulness, os in the phrase, ‘Take etirc 
of yourself. ' 

A want nf care does more damage than .t w.int of 
knu\vle<ig>‘. iTitnkitn. 

a fJliurgo <»r oversight, implying concern for 
safety and pro.spcrity ; as, he was under the 
care of a physician. ‘'I'hut which eoineth 
iilion me daily, the core of all the churches * 
2 Cur XI 28. -4. 'riic object of cure or watch- 
ful regard and attention. ‘ Is she thy care V 
Drifden - Carr, Sidicitndr, Concern, Anxiety 
Care, mental trouble regarding the present, 
tile future, or even tlie past, a painful weight 
of thought; solicitude, concern, both denote 
utfeetioiiH of the mind of an intenser kind 
than care, and relate to the present and the 
future, concern generally affecting more 
closely the benevolent feelings than solici- 
tude : anxiety, stronger than solicit tide, 
chietiy regards the future, and im)>lie& the 
cxpectatidii of Sdinu evil us the gmund of 
the present distress of mind. 

Care (kur), vi pret. pp rated; ppr. 
rariny, 1 To he iinxioiis or solicitous ; to 
be eoncei'iied or interested 

M.istri, I tin if tlimi not tli.u wc- pt ri*>h? M.irk iv, 38 
2 'I'o be iitelined or dispo.sed , to like * Not 
euriny to observe the wind ’ Waller ‘An 
author, wlio, 1 am sure, would not rare for 
being praised at tlie expeii.se of iinotliur's 
reputation ‘ Addison. 

Care-cloth t (kar'kloth), n A cloth held 
by four men over the head of a bride while 
lieing married 

Care-(urazed (kar'kruzd), a Cra/y or mad 
with care. ‘ A eare-erazed mother of many 
I'hildi'cn ■ Shak 

Carectet (kaFekt). n An inserihed mark 
or eharai’ter , sometimes, a mark iiitciideil 
asaehariii Goirer; Skelton 
Careen (ka-n'Mi'), vt. | Fr care net, from 
raretie, thi' side and kt'el ot a ship, l<. 
rat inn. a keel ] Nant to heave or bring a 
shill b* be nu nne siile for the purpose (»f 
eaiilkiiig, repairing, cleansing, paying with 
piteli, breaming the other sule, or the like 
Careen (ka-ren'), r i. 'I’o incline ti» one side, 
as a ship under a press t»f sidl 
Careenage (ka-ren'uj), n 1 A place to 
careen a ship 2 Kxjieiise of eareening 
Career (Ka rer'), n iFr carritrr, (I Fr. 
eariere, road, rnee-eonrse. eoiirse. career, 
from 1.. carme, a car. vehicle See I’AU | 
1. The gioiind on which a race is run. a 
race-course 

1 III V It III run tlu’iiisflvrs Iiki tar out of lut-.eli lo gn 
li.ii k .ig.iiii till' viiiic (Turrrr Sir /’ Si.fi/.j 

*2 A race or running; n rapid running; 
spersi in imrtion ‘ Full merrily hath . . 
tills career Iweii run ’ Shak 

Sill h coiub.it shituKl be m.titc on horse, 

dll liMiuiug sti-nl in full .Srr It Scittf. 

:( (ieiieral course of action or movement; 
pi'oeediii'e . eoiirst* of proceeding ; a siieeiflc 
course of action or occiiputloii forming the 
iibject of one’s life. ‘ iluiiour’s fair career.' 
Itryden 

linef, br.i\r. .iiiii glorious was Ills y-oung carter. 

PVf OH 

4 In the manege, a place inclosed with a 
barrier, in which they run the ring - r>. In 
/nlcanry. a flight or tour of tlie hawk, ulamt 
12U yards 

Career (ka-ivrO, r i To move or run rapidly. 

When .« slitpis (Ircknl out iii all her can\ as.cvery mU 
swrlleil. and ».irrr» i«g gaily over the curling waves, 
how lofi\, how gaU.int »hr appears! 

Careering (ka-reFilig), a InArr one of the 
terms applicable to the ]M>sitton of the horse 
when rather liendwise than mounted up- 


right; the other terms are ttatant,patiant, 
prancing, rearing, enraged, and ‘mounted. 
Cbreftal (kuFfuI). a. [A. Sax. eearful. See 
Cake.] l. Full of care; anxious; solicitous. 

Martha, thou art careftti and troubled about many 
things. I.uke X. 41 

2. Attentive to siipimrt and pratect; pro- 
vident : formerly with for, now genendly 
with qf, before the object. 

Thou hast been care/ut/or us with all this care 
z Ki. iv. 13. 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil dreams? 

So carejHl 0/ the type she seems. 

So c-sreless of the single life. Tennyson. 

3. Giving good heed: watchful; cautious; 
as, be careful to maintain good works ; be 
careful of your conversation. 

A laref utter in peril did not breathe Tennyson. 

4. Hhowing or done with care or attention ; 
as, careful consideration.— r> t Filling with 
care or solicitude; exposing to concern, 
anxiety, or trouble; care-causing; painful. 
‘ Tills careful lieight ’ Shak 

The carejut cold heginiieth for to creep Shak. 

- Cautious, Prudent, Careful, Wary, Cir- 
cumspect, Discreet. See under CAUTIOUS. ~ 
Syn. Anxious, solic.itous, concerned, dis- 
turbed, trouiilcil, provident, tlioughtful, 
enutitms, circumspect, heedful, watchful, 
vigilant. 

Carefully (kar'ful-li). adv. In a careful 
manner: (m) with cure, anxiety, or solici- 
tude. 

He fminil no nl.u e of repentance, tlioiigli he sought 
it roxy ////)- with tears llcb xii 17 

{b) needfully; watchfully; attentively; cau- 
tiously; providently. ’If thou careJuUy 
hearken to the Lord ’ Dent, xv b 
Carefulness (kar'ful nes), n The state or 
qiiaiity of being careful ; {a) anxiety: solici- 
tude. 

Drink thy w.itcr with trembling and with raiejnlnesi 
1 /< k sn. iK, 

(&) lleedfiilness; caution; vigilance in guard- 
ing against evil anil providing for safety 
Care-killing (Kar'kil-ing). a Killing or 
putting an end to cure ; removing anxiety 
Careless (kaFlcs), a [Can*, and suttix -less ; 
A Sax eeatieds j 1 Free from care or 
anxiety ; whence, undisturbed . cheerful 

I Inis wisely tate/ea, innoii*ntly ,;.iy. 

Chc.i*rl(il In. playe.l 

2 Having no care; heedless; negligent; 
uniliinking; inattentiv(> ; regardless; un- 
mindful : used absolutely or followed by 
I'J or about before the object ‘ Careless 
of nuinkind ’ Tennyson, 

A woni.in, the more curious sin* is about her fare, 
IS lonnniMily tin num' oiri'/r’t.t ht*i iiousr 

, A’, fomon 

l) yi* giiiK! 

I know you tofe/ea, yet. behoUI. to yon 
1 roni childly wont and ancient use 1 c.dl ‘lennjst'n 

3 Done or said without care; unconsidered; 
a'l, a careless throw, a careless expression 
‘With such a careless force' Shak. ‘He 
framed llie careless rhyme.’ Jieattic 

4 1 Not receiving care; uncared for ‘ Their 
many wounds and careless liurms ’ Spenser. 
(Rare.]- SYN Negligent, heedless, thought- 
less, unthinking, inattentive, incautious, 
remiss, supine, forgetful, regardless, incon- 
siderate. listless 

Carelessly (kar'les-li), adv In a cureless 
manner or way; negligently; heedlo.ssly, in- 
attentively, without caw or concern 
Carelessness (kfiFles-nos), n. 'The state or 
qiiulity of being careless ; heedlessness; in- 
attention, negligence 

Care-lined (kaFIind). a Marked by cai-e: 
having lines deepened by care. 

That swells with antic niul uneasy mirth 
Tin- hollow Off r tmrd eliei-k ^ . JUtttte. 

Carency t (ka'ren-si), n [L. carens, want- 
ing. from careo. to want ] Want; lack; de- 
flcicncy Up Richardson. 

Carenet (ka-ren'), n. [LL earena. Bee 
lielow. J Rccles a fast of forty days 011 bwad 
and water. Lent 

Carentane (kaFen-tan), n (Fr quaran- 
tatne, L L quurantena, carentena, from L. 
quadraginta, forty ] A papal indulgence, 
multiplying tlie remission of penance by 
forties 

Caress (ka-res'), 7i. fFr caresse, from It 
earezza, L.L. earitia, from L. cams. dear. 
Cog W. cam, to love ] An act of endear- 
ment; any act or expression of affection. 
‘Conjugal oantwrs.* Milttm. 

Aftex his sne-cessor had publicly owned himMlf m. 
Roniaii C athulic. he Iwgan with hix hrst caresses to 
the church i>arty. Swift. 


Fate, Mr. fat, fall; me. met, h^r: pine, pin; ndte, not. mow: tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. 8c. abune; y. Sc. toy. 
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Caress (ka-res'). vX [See the noun.] To 
treat with fouaneBg, affection, or kindness; 
to fondle; to embrace witli tender affection, 
as a parent does a child. 'CarexHed at court 
and at both the universities. ’ Raker. 'Ca- 
rexsed and chidden by the dainty hand.’ 
Tennyxun. 

Caressins (ka-res'ing), p ami a. Treating 
with endearment or fondling; fondling; 
affectionate; fund; as, her caressing man- 
ner. 

Garessinffly (ka-res'ing-li). adv. In a cu- 
ressiug manner. 

Caret (kiVret), n. [L. caret, thoi-e is want- 
ing, from careo. to want J In writing, a 
mark made thus, a, which shows that some- 
thing, omitted in the line, is interlined j 
above or inserted in the margin, and should 
be read in that place. 

Care-taker (kai^tak-6r), n. l. one who takes 
care of anything; specifically, (a) one who 
is employed at a wharf, quay, or other ex- 
posed place to look after goods or property 
of any kind, (b) A person put upon the 
premises of an insolvent to take cure that 
none of the property be removed 
Care-tuned (kar'tund), a Tuned by cure ; 
mournful. * .My carc-ftined tongue,' Shak 
Care-worn fkur worn), n. Worn, oiipressed, 
or burdened w'ith cure ; showing murks of 
care or anxiety; as, he was weary and eair- 
worn; a care-worn countenance. 

Ami Philii«‘s n»sy f.iLC coiitr.'icting grow 

( til ftno n .111(1 wtiii. /'ettnyum. 

Carex (ka'rcks), n [L., a sedge or rush 1 
A large genus of ]tlants, nut. order Typer- 
aceie; the sedges The plants of the genus 
are x>erennial grass-like herlis, with uni 
sc‘xual floAvcrs, aggregated in spikidets 
There an* more than a thousand species 
distributed all over the world, though they 
are rare in tropieal regions. About sivly 
speeic> are indigenous to llritain Care.t 
areuana (the sca-sedge) is used as a suhsti- 
tute for sarsaparilla 

Careya (Ku'ri a), « 1 After Dr. W Careg, a 

eeh'brated Indian nussionury, who gave his 
leisure to botany I A genus of Indian plants, 
nat. onler Myrtaeeie C herhaeea is a most 
splendid herbtteeous stovo-iilaiit, with a 
spike of large red Itow'ors. bdlowed by a 
.ieIlow’i>h gieeii berry aliout the si/.<* and 
form of an orange 

Carf,i piet of /(TeiTe, to ear\e Chaiieer 
CarfUflle (kar-fuf'll), n .Same as Carjuffl.e 
j.Seoteli I 

CargaBOXi,] Cargazon t (kai'^ga-zou), n i sp 

cargazoii \ A cargo (which see) 

'1 lie nIuji S7i'ri« w.i.s s.iihiiK hniiii' witli ■! raej^ffon 
valticil at Hmvu'l 

Cargo (kur'gb), u |Sp , from cargar, to load, 
1. L earricare, to hani. from L earrux, a 
car See(’HAliGE| The huiing or freight 
of a ship; the goods, merchandise, or wliaf- 
ever is conveyed in a shi]> or other merchant 
vessel. The lading w’ithm the hold is <‘alled 
the ndutnrd cargo, iu distinction from horses, 
cattle, and other tilings carried on di'ck 
CargOOSe (kar'gtis), n (rerhai>s from (.iael 
cir (c k), a cock's comb or crest, and gitoxr ] 
A local iiainc of the bird otherwise known 
as the great crested grebe See DisKfiK. 
Cariacou (kai-'i-a-ko). a (Probably an In- 
dian name ] The Virginian deer {('err id, 
Virginia nus). found in all jiarts of North 
America up to 4:i N. lat. it is smaller than 
the common stag, and its colour vurie.s with 
the season. In spring it is reddish brown, 
in autumn slaty blue, and dull- brown in 
winter Written also Carjactm 
9anama, Cerlema (sar-iVma, ser-i-a'ma). 
•Same as Serieina. 

Carlatedt (ka'ri-at-ed), fl. (Various. See 

t’AIUOLs 

Carlatld (kar-i-at'id). .See ( 'akvatip 
C arlb (kar'ib), n Due of a native race in- 
habiting certain portions of Central Amenca 
and the north of •South America, and for 
iiierly also the Caribbean Islands 
Caribbean, Carribbean (kar-ib-be'an, kar- 
nb-bc'an),tt Pertaining to the eastern jior- 
tion of the West Imliun islands, or to the 
sea between them and the mainluml of 
America. 

Carlbbee (kur'ib-lie), n A Curib 
Cariboo, Caribou (kar'i-boi, n [Kr Cana- 
duin, a reindeer Probably of Indian ori- 
gin.] Tarandus rangifer, an American 
variety of the reindeer, and speciflcally 
identical with it. It has never, however, 
been brought under the sway of man, but 
is a great object of chase for the sake of its 
flesh. 


Carica (kar'i-ka). n. [Named from an orro- | 
neons idea that it was a native of faria. ] A 
genus of plants, uat. order Papu>aeea'. con- 
sisting of some twenty species, whicli are 
natives of tropical Amertea. The best { 
known is C Papaya, tlie papaw-tree (which > 

Caiicaturat <kar'i-ka-tQ"ra). n [lt.j •Same | 
us Caricature. ! 

l.i't lint this strained affectatKHi nf stiuing to he i 
witty upon alt »k casioiis he thought e\ag|jcr.iti-il, or > 
a r.iriciii'wfvr of Cowley y It arton. \ 

Caricature (kar'i-ka-tui-"), w [It carica- 
tura, an ovcrlttadctl reprcsentuiioii, from 
caricare, to load See (*HAUtiK.] A repre- 
sentation, pictorial or descriptive, in which 
beauties are cont'ealed and {leciiliaritics or 
defects exaggerated so us to make the per- 
son nr tiling ridiculous, while a general like- : 
iK'ss IS I'etuiiiod 

I lie war hctwceii wit and PiiriUiiisni soon hetaiiic 
.1 w.ii hetween wit and inorahty. The hostility ex- 
I Ill'll hy a grotesejuc lamature of virtue diil not 
s|i,itf \irtiie herself Maciutlay. 

Caricature (kar'i-ka-tiir'O. »’ f. pret A pp 

caricatured : ppr caricaturing To make 
or draw a caricature of ; to repivseiit in a 
I ridiculous and exaggerated fashion; to biir- 
: IcHiiue. 

I In icv'iigi for this epistle Hogarth ntnrittiteed 
(. Iiiirihill /f K aifttie 

i Caricaturist (kni‘'i-ka-iur'^ist),n. One who 
I cHncaiuivs otlicrs. Malone 
! CariCOUB (knPi-kus>, n IL. carica, a fig 1 
! Resembling a llg; as. a caricous tumour | 
Carles (ka’ri-ez). If |L J In met/ ulceration . 
of iKiiiy substance , the gaiignmous eating i 
away of n bom* ■ 

Carillon (ktiPiI loio.n [Kt .from h L gvaih I 
nho. from b quatuor, four, becausi* caril- \ 

1 lornt wcie jilaycd formerly on four bells ] 

1 A small instrument fiiniisbed wiib bells, 
properly tuned, and fiirniKlied w'ith iliiger- 
keys like those of the piaiiofortt* '1 A 
sinqde uir adapted to be performed on a i 
: set of biiiall belks ' 

Carina (ka-n'ua), n IL , the ketd of a boat | I 
III hot same as keel, 4 .S»*e Cakinatk j 

I Carinaria (kar-i-ua'ri-a). v lb canna, a 
I k(‘<‘l, from till* Hba|H< ] A g«*iuis of gastero- 
i podouH moliiisi'h.of theordei ealled lleteio- 
jioda or N iieleobraiiehiata, whose hIi(‘I1s are 
known to eoUeetors iimler the name of 
Vi iius'slipiier and glass luuitilns. 'I’be gills 
are proteeted l»> a hiiiall and very delinite 
shell ol glassy translueeiiee The ereutiire ^ 
itself IS iiboiit '2 mebes in length, ami of 
oeeaiiie iiahits It is so traiispiireiit that , 
tlie vital til notions may lie watched hy the 
aid of a mieroseope . 

CarlnatBB <kur-i-na'te). n pi |From b rtr- j 
nna,u keel | nii\Ie\'h seeoiid tirdei of the j 
I'lass Aves, the other two heiiig Saiiriine ami 
Katit.'e '( h(*t'ariimtie iiii'lmie all the living ' 
Hying hird.s. that is, all eMstiiig lords i‘X- ' 
eept the f'ursores. and are ehanieterized h> I 
the faet that the sternum is fiiriiibhed with j 
a prominent median iidge or keel, wlieiiee I 
the iiuiiie. I 

Carinate, Carlnated /kar'i-nat. kar'i-nat- j 
ed). a (I. canoutoh, liom canna, a keid | 1 
•Shaiied like a keel, keeled; sjieeilleally, j 
(d) 111 hot. having n loiigitndinal ridge like , 
a keel applied ton e.(lv\. eorolla, or leaf 
(h) In zniil applied to tho-e birds whose J 
sleriiiim is keeled, a ehnnieter of nil exist- ' 
ini' liirds except the eitrsonal 
Carintblne (ka-riii't]iiii>, n A sub variety 
of augiti' from (’annthia. I 

Carlole (kaPi-oI). a I Kr , from b car run, a 
ear ] 1 A small ofmn earriuge; a kind of 
eala.sh 2 A covered curt 
CailopBlB (kar-i-op'sis), n Same us Cary- 
opsis (wliieb 8<H') 

CariOBlty (kar-i-os'i-ti), n. (.See ('AKIK.S J 
Cleeratioii of a bone 

Carious (kiiTi-us), a. Affected with caries; 

iilcurateil. said of u bone 
Cariacou (ka^jH-ko), n See ('AlilAcol 
Cark(kfirk), n (From O Kr karh, karke-= 
charge, {which nee), orjicrhaps lion owed from 
the Welsh care, care, anxiety, whence carc- 
UM. solieitoiiH. Duel care, care) Dare; 
anxiety, eoneeni. solieitiide, distr(*ss ‘ The 
carkc tliat nipi>es our iiarte ’ Drant ' De- 
voide of cawfiil carkc ' Spenser. 

AikI .It niylit tlic sw.irt fiic< hanic 
C'>iiii''» to drown his Car4r and care, 

Muairing .dc from pewter tankards, 

In till' nitisier's antiipic chair / fni}^tUoiv 

Cark (kurk). rt To be careful, anxious, 
solicitous, coDcemed. * Corking and caring 
all that ever you can to gather goods ’ 11 in- 
land. 

Mark, my hushand. he's xingiiig and hnitirie,--,iiKl 
I'm fain to carA and care He , mu F/. 


Cark (kilrk). vt. l. To oppi*eas with grief, 
anxiety, or care ; to wtin-y ; to perplex ; to 
vex. 'Thee iiorcdrAcf/i care iior slander' 
Tenngson. (Hare | — 2. To bring to be by 
ciiiv or anxiety ; to make by oarklng. ‘Dare 
and cark himself one penny richer ’ Sonth 
Carking (kark'iiig), p and a. Distressing; 
lM3rj>lexing. giving anxiety; now* used almost 
solely ill the pbrnse carking care or cares. 
Carl, Carle (knrh. u | A .seundinavian word 
Icel Dan S\v hurl, a man, A. Sax. carl, 
male, ns in carl catf. n lu*-eiit . ccorl, a fi't*e- 
niun, a eliurl; D II. D karl, a man, the stem 
seen in proper mimes, Dliarles, rnroliis, 
Dhurlemugiie. Carlin is the fein 1 1. (Old 
Knglisli and Scotcli. | A man. a man as dis- 
tinguished from a boy; a robust, strong, or 
hardy man: an old man 'A stout earl.' 
Chaucer. 

Wliy sitt'st thou hy that ritincd hall. 

Thou aged tarle ko stern and gr.i> f Sn //' A. iW 

2. A man of rude or rustle nmiiiiers; a boor; 
a clown; a eliurl. - 3 Cnrle-hcmp - 4 A 
quantity of wool Siuniionds 
Carl,t Carle t (karl), v i. To act like a 
churl. Rurton 

Carle -hemp (karriiemp). n Male hemp, 
ill the fotiow'iiig passagf* it is used us a sym- 
bol of robustness of cliariieter. 

I'oinr, film Kesohe, take thou the s.in. 

Thou sl.ilk o' tiir/" hemp in 111.111. Hut m 

Carle-Sunday, Carling-Sunday (kiul'sun- 
dii, kar'ling-Hiiii-da), n. (O K and Se. carl- 
ing, jiease roasted tir fried | The Sunday 
before I'aliii-.Siimliiy, on wliieh day the spe- 
cial food wan pease fried with butter. The 
eiistom is II eoiitimiatioii of the I’agaii henn- 
f(*aHt i I'rovineial | 

Carlet (kar'lel). n |Kr carrdet, a si|intre 
lib*, a dim of D Ft cuiicl. Mod Fr carreau, 
from b quiuirutux, square ] A siiigle-eiit 
tile with a triaiigiilur section used liy eomb- 
niakers 

Carlick (kar'lik). n |A Sax ccrlicc .See 
(!llAKh(a'lv I Tlie plant Charlock | bocal ] 
Carlin, Carline (karMin), o \ Fern «if curl. 
a man, led haitnniu.n woman .SecCAKli ) 
All old w’omaii , a coniempluoub term for 
an\ womiiii iSeotrii | 

Carllna (kar-li'mi).n See DAIII.INK-TIIISTI.K 
Carline, Caroline (kar'lm, kaFo-Iin), n 
|Fi carho. It (vi//f/io. from/Vri/o, orDhurles 
I of Anjoii, by whom th(‘y were coined at 
Naples towards the end of the thirteenth 
century | The namt* given to eoiiis once 
eiirreiit in some parth of ltal.v 
Carline, Carling (kar'iin. kar'ling), u |Fr 
curliogue, or iscurhoguc Ktyiimlogy un- 
known ) A piei e of tiniiier 111 a ship, ranging 
fore and aft. froi. one deek-heam to an 
other, torming with the heams a fiamiiig 
for the deck planks to lest Ujioii Cailiuc 
h ocn, .See under KNEE. 

Carline-tbiBtle (kar'liii this I). n |Fr car- 
hoe. It. Sji and I'g curhiiu, after thi* Km- 
pi-roi ( 'hurlemagiie, wlio.se army is said to 
ha\i' hi "11 saved from a jdiigiie hy the Use 
of Its ro(»t j 'I'he poptilai name of Curhua 
vvlgorix, a thistle eoiimion in dry thdds and 
jiahtiires tlironghoiit Jlrtlain aiid the Con 
tineiit It IS ahoiit a foot in lieight, with 
prii'klv, romewhat hoary leaves, and a pnr- 
i»le head of llowers, Kiirioiiiided hy a liygro- 
metrii- straw eohmieil iiiiohieie 
CarliBhtkar'iish), M I.SeeCAiii. | churlish 
(Did and iiiovineial ) 

CarllBm (kaFli/m), a The doetnne of any 
of tin several orgiiiii/.ationsi)r jiartiesealletl 
Carlists 

CarliSt ( kill' 'list), n A follower of Don 
('arloH of Sjmiii, 01 of Cliailes X or Henry V. 

I of Fiunee, or one who adheres to tin- piiii- 
i eiples of their hdlowers and siippoi ters, a 
! legitimist. 

CarlOCk (kar'Iok), a |Rus /.az/aA' I A sort 
of isiiiglash from Itiissiu, made of the stur- 
geon's Tdudder, and used in darifying wine 
CarlOtt (kiir'lot). n I A film, of mW See 
Caki. I A eoiintryinan ‘Theeotiage. 
that the ohl cat lot once was master of' 
Shak 

, Carlovlngian (kar-ir>-vitcji an), a (.see. 
Caiii. j Tertaiiiing to, or dcseemled from. 
Charlemagne, us, the Carluvtnguin race of 
kings 

CarlBbad Twins fkarl/nmi] twin/.), n »/ 

' i^argi* felspar crystals fouml porphyriticaily 
imbedded in a regularly constitntefl ruck, us 
in the granite of (.!arlsbad in Ihihcmia, and 
the granite of some parts of ('ornwall Cre 
CarlU(lOVlca(kiirnu-dA-vi"ka),7i. [in honour 
of Charles {Carlo) I V of Spain and bis eon- 
I sort .Maria Lfiuisa {Ludovica) of Tonna.] 


eh. cAain; £h. Sc. loch; g, yo; J,.^»b; h, Fr. to»i; ng, sin^; TU, <Aeti. th. /Ain; w, laig; wh. wAig; zh. azure.- .See Key. 
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CARNIVAL 


1. A genuH of pnlm-liku shrubH belongitig to 
the nat order randuimccic. They are na- 
tivoH of South Aineriuii and the Weat Indies, 
and the speides C palinutn yielda t)ie ma- 
terial of which the well-known I'anaina hata 
are made. Heie^e 2 A uunie aonietinieH 
given to a Panuiiia liat 
(wlylese (kaplil-ez), il The diaiinctive 
Btyle or phraacology of Thoiiioa Carlyle. 
Carlyllail ( kar-uri an ), n and a A term 
denoting the atyle or iloctriuea of I'homuH 
Carlyle and hia iinitatoi-K 
Carlylism (kkr-nrizni). n 1 A feutnre of 
the atyle of Thoniaa Carlyle. -2 The lead- 
ing ideoH or teaehing of Thoniaa Curlyle 
Cannaanole (kar-ma nyor), n ( From Car- 
uu^fiMla, in Piedmont, the home of many 
Savoyarda, employeil in atrect iiiuhic, wlio 
brought the air into France ] 1. A republi- 
can Hong and dance in the tlrat Fnineh re 
volution. Kaeh atanza of the aoiig ended 
with the refrain 

I).uisrins 111 ( .iriii.t^fii<ilr — vivo Ir sdii— ilii i .iijcin ' 

The word afterwurda became a aort o1 gen- 
eric term for revoliiti4inary aoiigh, and waa 
afiplied t4» tlie Cn int. tlie MarwilUiim-, the 
Chant du dt'^tart, Ac 2 'I'he lircaa worn 
by the .lacoiniia during tiie revolution, con- 
aiating of a bloiiac, red cap. and tneoloiired 
girdle :t Tlie wearei of hucIi a dreaa; any 
violent revoliitioniKt - 4 A boinliuatic re- 
port of the HiicecHHea and glonea of the 
French iirniH during the revolutionary wara 
Carman (kur'man), n. A man whoae eiie 
ploynient 1 h l4i drive a car or 4*art, or to con- 
vey goodx and other tliinga in a cart or car 
Carmelite (kar'mel-it), n l. A mend leant 
friar of liie ordei of oiir Lady of .Vlouiit Cnr- 
uiH Fnnn probaiily the foiirtli ciMitnry holy 
men took n|itlieiraliod<>aHherniitHon liloniit 
('armel in Syria, lint it waa not till about the 
year llfih that iiilgriniH cHtaliliahed an uhho- 
eiatioii for the purpoae of leading a aecliided 
life <111 thia iiKiuntatn, and ao laid the foiin- 



t iiriiiilitc r.isL.il's I Iiiu-i Hull dps (. iisliiincs 

flution of till' order. Ileing driven by the 
Sara"enM lo Fiiiope in 1247 they adopted all 
the foriiia of inonastii life and a Homewhat 
milder rule In lime tliey bersune divided 
into Heveral liranclieK, one of them diatin- 
guiaheil li) walking liarefooted 'I’hey are 
atm to he Heeii in Koinaii i'uthohc eoiin- 
triea The habit of the order ih a ea»- 
Moek. Kcapnhir. and liood of lirown colour, 
and a white eloak, the hood covering the 
head and face and having liolen for the 
i‘yeit 2. A Hort of peai 
Carmelite, Carmelln (kur niei it, kar inei- 
111), (I iieloiiging to tile order of i'lirmel- 
itea 

Oarmlnated (kar'ini-nat-ed), a Mixed with 
or made of carniine. aa. carmiiMtrd colour. 
Carminative (kar'mi-uat-iv), n (Mod L. 
curnnnatu'um, a e4irminutive, proba- 
iily from L L ivirmiiwfre, to uae incanta- 
tiona, t<i ehariii, from L carmen, a )Nieni, 
an ineantHtioii or charm, beeaiiac it acts 
suddenly, ua a charm ia aiippoaod to do. | A 
medicine which tends bi ex|»el wind, or to 
remedy colic and tIatiilencieH. ('arniina 
tlvog are chict1> obtained from the vege- 
table kingiloin, the principal iMilng ginger, 
earilamoni. aniae. and caraway aeeda Several 
of the eaaentinl oils are also used aa carmin- 
ativcH. iiH those of iK>npermint. anise, cara- 
way, Juniper, also ardent spirits, es)H!ciull.\ 
in the form of aromatic tinctures 


Carminative (kkPmi-n&t-iv), a. Exiiellmg 
wind from the liody; antiapasmodic. 
Carmine (kar^mln). n. iFr carmin, from 
Sp carmin, carmine, from carmeniiw, car- 
mine, crimson, Hp. carmen, kemies (which 
sec). CriniHon has the same origin ] 1 The 
pure colouring matter or principle of cochi- 
neal, it forms a purfdc mass soluble in 
water The foniiulu is nssigned 

to tins Huiistance 2. A pigment made from 
cochineal It is of a beautiful red or crim- 
son c<ilour, bordering on purple, and is used 
by iiaintcrs in miniature, though rarely, on 
a«‘Coiint of Its great pri<*<* 

Garmot (kar'nmt), n The name given by 
the ah iiemists to the matter of which they 
HiipiiuKcd the philosopher’s stone was cou- 
htitiited 

Cam ( kani ), n. A rock, or heap of rucks. 
See Caikn. (Provincial J 
Carnage (karinaj), n. [Fr. carnaffr, slaugh- 
ter. from a L L eaniaticum, from L earn, 
cumin, tlcsh | 1 t The flesh of slain ani- 
mals: heaps of flesh, as in shumbles. ‘ His 
amide maw with human canume filled ’ 
Pope —2 Slaughter, great ilcstructiuii of 
iiK'ii , i lutchei*}' ; massacre. ‘ Made great car- 
nntje of them.* Holland ‘The carnage of 
Sedgeinoor, or the more fearful carniuje of 
tin* Hioody Circuit * Macaulay. 

Carnal (kaCnul). a |L CMrnalin, cumul, 
from corn, mrim. flesh J 1 Pertaining to the 
body, its passions uml appetites; fleshly; 
sensual, lustful; gloss; impure ‘Our car- 
nal stings, our unldtted lusts * Shak. ‘ Not 
sunk III carnal pleasim*.* MUtnn-~2 Not 
spiritual, merely human; not partaking of 
anything divine or holy; iiiiregenerate; iiii- 
saiictifled. * Meats and drinks, uml divers 
washings, luid carnal ordinances.' ileb. 
IX lu ‘All apijearaiu'es of mirth and plea- 
santry w hicii were looked upon as murks of u 
carnal mind * Additton. 

rtic rartta/ mind in ciiiiiity .ig.uiist f'.nri 

Kmii viii 7. 

:it1)lo<H]y; ravenous ‘That tliis canial 
(‘iir preys on the issue of his mother’s body ’ 
Shak —Carnal kmnolcdyc, sexual inter- 
course 

Camalism (kar'nal-izm), n Carnality; tlie 
indulgence of carnal apiwtites 
Camallat (kaFnal 1st), n One given to the 
indulgence of sensual appetites Itarton. 
Camallte (kar'mtl it), n. A worldly-inimled 
Ilian Ant Andernon. (Itare.J 
Carnality ( kar • nal ' 1 - ti ). n The state of 
being carnal, want of spirituality, lleshli- 
iiess, lleshly lusts or ih^sirt's, or the iiuliil- 
gcnce of tlioseluhts, sensuality ‘The> wal- 
low in all the catnaUtten iif the world’ 
South ‘'The carnality of their hearts ’ TU- 
lotnon 

Carnalize ( kar'iml-ir ). rt pret A ]>p. car- 
naliscd; ppr rarnahztny To make carnal, 
to delinse to eiiiiiality ‘ A sensual and rai- 
nal izcd ’ Hr ,/. Scott (Hare | 

CamalUte (karina-lm, n (After a Oermun 
of the name of Von Camall.] A pink-col- 
tiiired niincral obtained from the Stassfurth 
salt mines It consists ]>rincipally of niag- 
ncsiuni, iiotassinm, (dilorine, and water, but 
contains also ruliidiuiii, ca'siuni, and liro 
mine. 

Carnally (kar'nal-li), adr. Jn a carnal man- 
iier, iiceonliiig to the flesh; not spiritiiall.v 
I.ev xviii *20 * That the apostle doth ver.v 

fitly take the law either spiritually 
or carnally ’ Ji Mvltton 
Carnal -minded (kar'iial-mimrcd). a. 
Having a carnal tir fleshly miml 
Camal-mindednezB (kar'mil-mi iid'ed-m‘s). 
n. Cariiality of mind. * Concupiscence and 
carnal-minded nenn ' Jcr. Taylor 
Camardinet tknr'm'^r-diii). n An ohl name 
f<ir the carnation * 'Hie rosy-coloured ear- 
nardinc ’ Old comedy 
Camaria (kar-na'ri-u). n |L earo, camns, 
flesh.) The order of flesh-eating animals; 
carnivora 

Camazzial (kar-nas'si-al). a [From Fr. car- 
ntuuncr (which st*t*) 1 In rimipwr anat 
adapted for dividing and eating flesh 
CarnaitKial teeth, the last preiiiolar in the 
iip)ier jaw and the flrst molar in the lower 
Camazzial (kar-nas'si-al). n In cotnjntr 
anat. a t«ioth adapted for dividing and eating 
flchli (hren 

Camazzier (kar-iins-se-a) n [Fr , from L L 
cafnacertm, an exeeiitioiier. from L. earo, 
carntn, flesh J \ <*amivoruus animal 
Carnation (kar- iia'slioii), N. [Fr carnation, 
tlie nuked part of a picture, flesh colour; from 
L cwrci, carnth. flesh 1 1. Flesh colour, the 
ports of li picture which ore naked, or with- 


out drapeiy, exhibiting the natural coloiur 
of the flesh. ‘Her iMimplexiou of the most 
delicate carnation.’ Lord Lytt<m.--2. In 
painting, the representation of flesh.— 3. The 
poxnilor name of JJianthua Caryophylltu, a 



T wu varieties of Carnation 


native of southern Europe, but naturalized 
on old castle walls and similar plaioss in the 
south of England. It is a perennial glau- 
cous plant, with fragrant rose-coloured 
flowers. From it has been obtained the 
many varieties of the carnations of the 
florists, which are much prized for the 
beautiful colours of their sweet-scented 
iloiiblo flowers. They ore arranged into 
three ehisses, viz. , bizarren, jlaken, and pi- 
cotccn. 

Camatloned (kar-na'shoml). a Having a 
colour like eaniatioii; pink Lovelace. 
Camailba (kar-uu-o'ba), n I'he Brazilian 
name of the Corypha eerij'era, a tall jialm 
which grows in the middle and northern 
provinces of brazil, and which, like the 
Ccroxylon andicola or w^av-jinlm, has its 
Iciiveb coated with siiiull waxy scales, from 
which a straw-coloured wax' is olitaiiied by 
boiling 'I'he fruit and pitli of tlic tree are 
eaten, and the wiiod, which is very durable. 
fiiriiisbeH an important building material 
in its native country 

Camel (kur'nel), a ( rerhapR from \\. earn, 
a eairii or heap of stones J f’liaotie; shape- 
less hryden 

Carnelian (kar-ne'li-nn), n I M ore correctly 
cornelian, fnnn Fr cornalinc. It cornalina, 
cornioln.namwMnn, from L coma, u horn, 
from its lioriiy appearance, comp onyx, 
whitdi lit<‘ra11y means a fliiger-iiull (tr claw.J 
A siliceous stone, a variety of I’hulceiloiiy. 
of a dei'i* re«l, flesh-red, or reddish-white 
colour. It is tolerably hard, capuide of a 
good polish, and used for seals, Ac The 
finest spiH'imciis com<‘ from Cambay and 
Surat, 111 India, wbete they aiv found as 
nodules of a lilackisli-olive e«doiir. 111 pecu- 
liar strata, 20 feet below the surface The 
nodules, after two years’ exposure to the 
sun, are ladleil for two <Iuys, and tliereliy 
ae()uire the lovely colours for which they 
are jirizeil 

Cameouz (kar'iie-iis). Cl (L carncnti, from 
cam. eurnu,. flesh J Fleshy, having the ijua- 
lities of flesh. ‘ Carncoint fliires ' Jlay 
Carney (kitr'ni), n (Frinii L. earo, carnis, 
flesh I A disease of horses, 111 which the 
mouth is HO furred that they cannot eat 
Carney (karini). n. Soft, hypocritical talk, 
flattery | Slung ) 

Carney (kar'ni), v t To insinuate one’s self 
with, to flatter; ti* wheedle (Slang ] 
Carney (kur'ni), r / 'To interlard one’s 
discourst' with hypocritical terms or tones 
of endearment (Slung ] 

Camlfex ( kar 'm - feks ), n [L , from earo, 
carnm, flesh, especially dead flesh, and facto, 
to make 1 A puldie e.\ecntioner 
Camiftcation (kar'ni-fl-ka"Bhoii), n. [See 
Caii.mfy I The act of <‘urmf>ing, a state of 
certain oi-gans in which the tissue becomes 
ehiinged w as to resemldt* that of fleshy 
parts In the hard parts it is equivalent to 
mttcomreoma, in the lungs to hepatization. 
Camiiy (kar'ni-fi). v L pret. A pp camified; 
ppr carmfyimj. [L earo, carnat, flesh, ami 
Jacio, to niuke'j 1 To fonn flesh, to receive 
flesh ill growth ' I walk. 1 see. 1 hear, 1 
iligcst. 1 saiiguify, I cami/y ’ Sir M Hale. 
[Rare ]- 2 'I'o lose the normal structure 
and Iwoine fleshy ."ee (’arnification. 
Carnival (kar'ni val). n [Vsually ascribeil 
to L earo, eamin, flesh, and vale, farewell, 
ht farewell flesh ! but really from Med. L. 
earncU'canun, for eamw levamen, solace of 
tlie body, xlermittc^d in anticiimtion of any 
fast L earo, flesli, and levare, to solace, 


Fate, fkr. fat, fgll, me, met, h^r; pine, pin; uOte. not. move; tube, tub, bull, oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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to lighten, through Fr. carmml. It. camo- 
vale, eanievale. J 1 The feast or season of 
rejoicing before Lent, observed in Catholic 
countries with a great deal of merriment 
and revelry, feasts, balls, operas, concerts. 
Ac. Hence- li. Feasting or revelry in gene- 
ral 

Love in tlie sacred halls held carnival 'Jenny sou. 

Carnivora (kitr-niv'o-ra), N p/ |LJ Ateim 
generally applicable to any creatures that 
feed on flesh or animal substances, but re- 
stricted to an order of niammiferous t|uad- 
rupeds which prey upon otluT animals. 
They are divided into the Plant itjnuivssmu- 
prising the bears, badgers. racoons, gluttons, 
and coatiniondis; the JJnjitiijrntlfs, ompris- 
ing lions, tigers, cats, dogs; the I'inm^rdia 
or Pinnigrada, or Amphilmm Carnivora, 
comprising the seals and walruses, but 
these last are now freiiuently plact'd in a 
separate order. The muscular actiMt.x of 
the Carnivora is very great, their respira- 
ti»>n and circulation very active, and their 
demand for food is consetiuciitly constant 

Car^voracity (kar-uiv'o-raK"i-ti). n (Sec 
Carnivorous. ] (.freediness of appetite for 
flesh. Pope. [Rare. 1 

Caxnlvore (kar'ni-vdr). n. A carnivorous 
animal; one of the Carnivora. Owen. 

Carnivorous (kar-niv'o-rus). a [L earn, 
carnis, flesh, and voro, to devour J Eating 
or feeding on flesh : an epithet applied to 
animals which naturally seek flesh f<»r food, 
as the lion, tiger, dog. wolf, Ac , and also 
to plants which are supposed to a]ti)r(»]iri- 
ate animal food, like the llrosera or sundew 
and linguicula among llrilish plants, and 
among exotics Dioniea or Vonns’s lly-trup 
and the varit)us pitcher-bearing idants 

Camose, a. see ('arnous. 

Gamosity (kar-nos'i-ti). n iKr euniositc, 
from L. caru, carnUs, flesh | 1. Fleshiness 

The olives, indeed, lie very .small tin re. .iiid txi 
lugger than f.'tjicrs; yet coniiiicndcd tiny are far 
tiu'ir tarnoiifj'. Ilollana 

2 Fleshy substance; spociflcnlI.> . a little 
fleshy cxcrestteiiee in the urethra, the neck 
of the hlatlder, Ac. 

CamoUB, CamoBe (kar'nus, kur-nos'), a 
[L canioHus, from earn, earn i.s, flesh ) 1 Of 
or )»ertainiiig to flesh; fleshy. *Carnous 
matter. ‘ Unllaml niuscle ’ Hap 

2. In hoi of a fleshy consistence, stiid of suc- 
culent leaves, stems, Ac 

Gamy (kar'nl), a. and v. See CAitNin 
I Slang J 

Garob, Garob-tree (kaFoh, kar'oh tre). n 
|0 Fr caruhe, AIcm] Kr rarouhe, from Ar 
kharruh, heaii-pods | The coininon English 
name of Ceratonia Siliqna See CKIt ATOM A. 

Garoche (ku-rOsh'). « lO. I'Y carroehe, from 
It carroccio, n earriage. from eanu, a car. 
See Car 1 A kind of pleasiire-carrjjigc , a 
eouch li Jotuani: lira a. «t- FI ‘Coaches 
and earorhes ’ HarUni 

Garoched (ka-rOhlit'), a i’laccd in :i caroche 

Hc-ggar> Tv\t.> lar ot ih J .Mnwinret 

Garol (kar'td), n (O Fr cnrolv, a kind of 
•Innee wherein many dance together, jils«» a 
Christmas song or carol; from the Celtic. 
Aniior koroU, a dance; W. carol, a carol, a 
song ] A song, especially one expressivi* of 
joy: Shakspere also applies the term to a 
devotional song, and it often signifles, spe- 
cifleally. a religious song or hallatl in cele- 
liratioii of Christmas ‘ Instruments, eamlt,, 
and daunecs ' Chaucer ‘The tv/ /of of a 
bird’ Byron. ‘Heard a «//»/, mournful. 
Indy.* tennpmn 

I'vcn III tl> (lid Testament if you list- n I».ivi'l‘s 
harp, yiiiislw, . hear .is many lie.irsr hki air-.i .taroii 

Garol (kar'ol), r i. pret A jip ea i oiled ; 
p]iT. ca rolUnff [ From the noun 1 Toning, 
to warhlc. to sing in jt»y or festivity 

H.irk how the Lheerfiil birds do ch.iiit their hits. 

Ami carol of love's pr.iisc -V' " ' " 

Garol (kar'ol), r t To praise <»r celehrate in 
song 

The shepherds at their festivals 
Carol Ik r goodness 

Carol, Oarrol (kar'ol, kar'rol). n In at eh 
a small closet tir inchisiire tt* sit and read 
bit also applied to a window, douhtless a 
hay -window: a word found in ohl docu- 
ments. Ox/nrd (Jlottmry 

Garolin (karudln). « \Carolut>, Latin form 
of CharlcH j A gtdtl coin fornierI> current 
in some parts of Cerinany, worth about llin 
Carolina -pink (kar bli'iia-pingk). n A 
name given to the Spi{felut inartflanfUea , a 
North American plant bearing scarlet flow- 
ers, and having a root used as a vermifuge 


ch. cAain; 6h. He. loe/t; g, <7'*: j.j<»b; 

VoL. I. 


Garoline, tL See Carltnb, a coin. 
Garoling, GarolUng (kaFol-ing). n. The 
net of one who carols; a song of joy, praise, 
or ilevothm • tiplielia’s wild snatches and 
the sweet carohtnjft of ‘As you Like it" 
Coleriiitje. 

GaroliX^an (kar-u-lin'ji-an), a Sami‘ as 
Catiorinijian 

(tollman (kar-d-lin'1-an). a. Tcrtaining 
to Carolina. 

Carolbalan (kar-o-lin'i-an). n A native or 
iiiliubitunt of (‘aroliiiii , 

Garolitlc, Garolytio (kar-d-lit'ikl. a In [ 
arch decorated wuth brniiclies aiul leaves, | 
as a eolumii Owilt i 

Carolus (kar'd-lus), n A gold eoiii struek j 
ill the reign of Chatlcit 1. and originally 20 k j 
in value, aftcrwanls 2:tK. The name was j 
given also to v.nrioiis other eoins. I 

Carom (kur'um). n [^'ronl earambole ] In | 
bUhardr, a eannou. | American.] 

Carom (kaFom). r.i. To make a carom or I 
eaiiiiun ill billiards. (American.] i 

Caroon (ka-inn'). n (tJacl. and Tr cavr, I 
fviror/mi, a moutitain-bcrry, the n^wan.J A i 
species of cherry. Siininondtt j 

CarOBBe (ka-ros'). n. A garnieiii of fur worn 
h> the natives of 71011111 Afi'ica I 

Carotel, Caroteel (kar-o-tel'. kar-o-tid'). n ; 
An oriental weight varying from f> to » lbs. 
Carotic (ka-rot'ik). a (tir. karots, torpor, | 
.<itu]>or 1 1. Relating to stupor or earns — • 
2 .Same as Carotid Dnnitli^on. 

Carotid (ka-rot'id),/f (Cf pi karoUdes, the \ 
(‘arotids, said to be from kartm, a deep , 
slee]i, because the niK'ients helieviMl that 
slei'p was caused by an increased flow of 
blood to the head through these vessels.] 
Of or ]icrtainiiig to the tw'o great arteries 
of the neck; as. the carotid nerve. Carotid 
arterl4’^^, the two great arteries which con- 
vey the hliiud fmni the aorta to the head 
and brain The common carotidr, one on 
either side of the n«rk, divide each into an ' 
external and an internal branch, the latter 
supplying the interior of tin* skull 
Carotid (ka-rot'id). n An artery of the 
neck Sec the adjective. 

Carotldal (ka-rot'id-iil). // Carotid (Rare] 
Carotin, Carotlne (kar'o-tin). n The col- 
ouring matter of the carrot 
Carousal,] Carouselt (kai'o-/ai. kaFo-zi i), 

n 1 Fr carrom>ef. It caromllo \ A tilting- 
match or siniihir pageant , iiiilitary c\cr- 
cim*s ‘Leaving out the w'arlike part of ; 
the eaiouMdn * Dnjden ‘ A royal caroio, il 
given b> (‘harlenthe Fifth of Fraiiee to the 
Emperor Charles the Fourth.* T. Warton 
CaroUSaKka rou'/al), /I ISeeCAROUSK] A ; 
feast or feslual, a noisy drinking bout or 
* revelling 

The sa.iiiis Tf i>r< p.irinp fur .'i taroural >/< 

Fcant, Ha millet, Carouml See under i 
Fkast 

Carouse (ka rou/.'). r.i jiret A pp./v/roi/wd; 
ppr earmiHimj (<l 1*1 earoudacr, to (piutr, 
to carouse, from eanms.ti curonse, a bumpc'r, 
b-om (jJ fiai a ns ' <iuitc out ! that is, empty 
your glasses ' an old (ierimin firiiiking ex- 
clHimilioii III old Hiithors the spelling 
fiaroasr is also found | '1 o drink freely and 
with jollity; to quail, to revel, also, to drink 
to the lu'alth of a iicrson ‘ Having all day 
mi'of/m/ and banqueted ' Shah 'Carous- 
imj to his mates ’ Shak 

1 s.iul, 1 ) sfiiil. imikiL iru rry .irul nnoim Irnnyum 

\ Carouse (karou/'>, n. T<» «lrink up; to 
drink to the hottoiii *lMd death’s cup 
carowsc’ Mir /or Mays ' Caroused poUi- 
tions potlle-deci» ’ Shak 
Carouse (ku-rou/’>. « 1 A henity drink or 

full ilraft of liquor llfiicc tl *• old plinute 1 
to ijuajl or drink carouse, that is, to drink ! 
deep ‘A full raroMKf' of HiU’k ’ Imrirs 
2 A drinking match; a noisy banquet ‘The j 
curly f<*ast Jind late carouse * Pojte 
CarOUSer (ka rou/'f'r), n (hie who caroiibes; ! 
a drinker, a tojier, a noisy leveller or liuc- 1 
cliaiialiaii 

' Carousingly (ku-iouz'mg-li), adr In a 

I carousing manner 

Carp (kai'p). r.f (Allied, in first sense at ' 
least, to it el karjia, to lamst; .sw dial. , 
Avir/si to hoitst, to wrangle; the second ; 
sen.se is due to the L exirjiif, to seize, catch, ' 
pick I I t To sjieak , to tell ; to n*clte * 1 1 
will now carjt of kings ’ Percy MS | 

.Now wt Itvcn the k>ng .iiid of Josciili larf i 
/vu/lh of Irtmatlnr 

2 'I'o reiiKure, cavil, or find fault, particu- 
larly without reusf>u or i/etulaiitly . used 
absolutely or followeil by at 

Other of your iimolcnt retinue 
1 lu hourly rarfi ami qiuirrcl *thak 


tl, Fr to7i; ng. sing; Tn. then; th. /Ain; 


No not .v tooth or nail to sor,itrh ; 

Ami u/iiiy actions car/* and enn Ii C, Herbert. 

Carp t (karp), r / 1. To utter; to speak. 

'1 hfii our king full cl lour.igo carped these words, 
rr,<y M,\ 

2 To blame; to find fault with; to chide 
My honest hoiuclv words were utr/ii anil < ensured. 

I /irxden. 

' Carp (karpl. n ( A wonl common io the 
I Teutonic lanuuages (coin)). H karper, Dan, 
j karjH', Sw karp) and borrowed by the 
Romance tongues 1 A ieleostean fish of 
the family t‘> iirinnhe 'I*he ty))e is the 00 m- 
inoii car)) {Cyjninns rarpio), said to have 
been introduced into England in the four- 



C.irp [CjpiniMs carpio) 


tetmtli century It is uii excellent fish for 
ponds, as it breeds ra))idl.v (us many as 
eggs liiiviiig been eouiited in the 
ovaries of a singh* carp), grows to a large 
size, sometimes attaining the length of 
4 feet, ami lives, it is said, for ir>0 or 200 
years In old age its scales become gray 
and white The golden ear]) nr gold dish 
is C. auratus; and the eriieian or lierman 
ear)!. C carassius See t*RticiAN 
Carpal (kar'pal), a |L carpus, the wrist.] 
I’ertaimng to the wrist 
Carpathlim (kar-)>a'thi-uti). a Pertaining 
to the well-known range of inoiuitains be- 
tween JV)land, Tliingar). and Traiisylvauia 
Carpathian haUnm, 11 resin or esHeiitial 
oil distilled from the fresh cones of Pinus 
Cemhra in Hungary, Ae. 

Carp-bream (karp'hr(>in), n. AnotluT name 
for the (’oiiinion lireain (Ahramis brama). 
Carpel (kai‘'])el). n [Moil L. carjicUmn, 
dim. from (ir karpos, fruit ] In hot. a 
single- celled ovary or seed-vessel, or a 
single cell of an ovary or seed-vessel to- 
gether with what belongs to that cell, as in 
many (‘uses a separate style and stigma of 
! he jiiHtil 'Die jilstJJ or fruit often consists 
of only one ear)>el, in which ease it is ealleil 
simple I when either consists of more than 
one ciii’iiel it is called eomvonnd A eaniel 
Is icgaiilcil .IS a niodifled naif failed also 
( 'a rpellu m, ( a rpidin m 
Carpellary (kaFpcI-lu-ri). a Hclongiiig to 
a car)icl oi cariicls 

Carpellum (kar-]»ennni). n A caniel 
Carpenter (kar')icn-l« r). « fO Fr earpentier 
(.Mod Fr 'harpenticr), 1. L carpentarius, 
a carpenter, from 1. rarjientnm, achartnl, a 
word of feltic origin; i‘om)i m/. | An artificer 
who works in timber, a framer and builder 
rif houses ami of ships I’hose wlio hiiild 
houses arc ciilh'il house'Cnriienters,Mn\ those 
who build shi[>s arc calleif ship-rufi»'nters. 
'I'hc carpenter 0/ a ship is an otfleer up 
)M>intcd to examine and kcei» 111 order the 
frame of the ship and all the wooden ma- 
chinery about her.- Carjienter’s crew, a set 
of men eniployeil umier the carjiunter to 
make what repairs are nei-essary 
Carpenter-bee (kar'pen-t/T-iiO). n The 
comnioii name of the different species of 



Citrpentrr i.i c {.Ajluopa vtulatea), half the natural 

M/«' 

I, A picc I- Ilf wiiorl l.orcil liy tlir lirt*. ami gnilis ancl 
friiif] rlr'|iuv]ir>(l in tin f.flls ‘I wo ot the tclU 
(Ir.iwn r iti onli-r to show tin partitions 

liymeniqit/Tous insirts of the genus Xylo- 
co)ai < itie Hfii,*cies ( A' violacea) inhabits the 

w, U7ig; wh, it'/dg, zh, ariire --.Sue KEY. 
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south of Kimipc; in Asia, A fricu.iiiid America 
the species are niinieruuH They are gener- 
ally of a (lark violet Wlue, luul of consider- 
able sisc Tiiey UMiiuUy torni their nests in 
pieces of half-rotten woo<l, ciittinK out vari- 
ous ai>.trtiiientH for depositiiiK their ckks, 
haviiu; sliar]), jioirited, triunKular niandi- 
bles, well adapted tri form holes in urrMxi 
Carpentering (kar'pen-tfU'-itiK), n Tliuem- 


ployiiicnt of a carpenter 
Cfarpentry (kar'iwn-tri), n i 'I'htjart of 
cutting. frariiiiiK, and JoiniiiK timber in the 
construction of buildings. 2 AnasHemlilav^ 
of pieces of tiiiilier connected l»y franiiiiKer 
lettiiiK them into each other, as arc the 
pieces (if a roof, floor, ceiitn*. Ar-c 
Oarper (karpT^r), n. One who carps; a ca- 
viller S/ifik 

Oarpet (kar'iiet), rt. (() Kr rarpite, a carpet, 
a kind of woollen clf»th, fniiii It and L h. 
carjiita, a wocdly cloth, from rarpei c. to tease I 
wool, L earjio, to fduck, t<i pull In pieces, [ 
&e,. 1 1 A thick ful»rn' used Pjr covering I 
floors, stairs, Ac , uHimll.v woven (»f wo«»l, | 
HiiinetlmeH of othei materials, and in some ' 
cases ^rouKht with a needle 2 A soft, 
smooth ciivcriiiK, ns of turf, moss, Ac , siik- I 
irestive of a can>ct ‘ 'I’hc Krassy carpi't of ! 
this plain ’ Slink Tu ht‘ on the rnrjiet, is ] 

to be under consideration; to be tlie suli- 
Ject of dcliiteration It may be borrowcil 
from the l'’rench fitrr nur Iv tapm, which is 
used ill the like siuisc Carppt kninht, u 
person kiiiubtcd on some other ground than 
that of military service or distinction , a 
kiiiKld. who has not known the hardships 
of tile tlidd So Shaksperc speaks of ‘ a 
kiiiKiit dulilied witii uiiiiackud rapier and on 
mrpH consideration ' 

N'lt yi I iirriMri'il?- Ily hr.i\ni I ( liaticc 

M\ liiiiiit'lit, .Hill liiilil thy v.ilfiiir ilKhl 

As thill III siiiiif v.»m tilt pft ktttt’lu Stt tv. Scott 

Carpet ('kni-'pot ) vl pr«*t A ftp carjwted. 
p|ii I’urjn'tiwj I’o cover with tir as with a 
carpet, t<i spread w'lth carpets; as, to mr- 
jict a rttoni 

Oarpet-bog ( kar'put-baK ). n A travelling 

buK made of the saim* material us (‘arfiets ' 
Carpet-bag (kar'pet-bag), e/ To stiiniii I 
the count I y in the iminnur of a carpet- ' 
liai^Kcr 1 1 lilted States | 

Carpet-bagger (kar'pot-baKVnO.n | lieennsc 
reuanled as liaviiii; no more iirofiert.^ than 
iMiahi (ill a enrpet-han ] A needy polltieal 
adventurer who |zia«H about tlie.eountiy )iau 
derinu to the prejudiees of the miioruul 
with the view of K<‘ttiiia into place or power 
Originally apidital to needy ailventurers of 
the Nortiierii States t»f America, who tried 
in this way to kiiiii the votes of (lie iiei^roes , 
of tlie Sonlliei'ii States | 

Carpet-bedding (kar' pet lied- iiiK) n In I 
hurt a system of bedding in wliicli neat 
and dwarf vn-owiim foliaue jdaiits alone are 
used in the form of mosaic, Kteoinetrieul, or 
other desiaiiH Called in America Miwnicnl 

tiiif 

Carpet -broom, Carpet-brush (kar'pet 
brom, kar'pet lirnsh), a A brush or lirooiii 
for clcaiini^' carpels I 

Carpet-d^Ce ( kai 'pet-duns ), n A dance ' 
or a danciiip: party of an eas> and niicerc- ' 
iiioiiions cbarncter, llic carpet not bciny; j 
lifted for the occasion ns for a ladl Ih’ckruK | 
Carpeting (kar'pet-iiiK). n. ('loth lorcai- 
jiets. ciir|icts III general 
Carpet-knight (khr'pet inti. n .St>c under 
CAUl'KT 

Carpet-monger (kar'pet ninnjr Kerl. u 1 A 
dealer in carpets. 2 (Mie most at borne on 
a carpet, a lover of ensc nnd pleasure ‘A 
wiiole iiookful of tbesc i|non«liim cnepef 
tnon(jfr» whose iiiimes yet rim smootlily in 
the even roiui of a idaiiK \erse ' shnk 
Carpet-rod (ktir'pet rod), n dm- of the 
rods used ti> keep a stair eurpet in its place 
Carpet-Strainer (kar'isd strnn-t'r). n A 
contrivanee fur eatcbiiia and stretcliinir out 
cat pets tight on the flour when laying them 
dow II 

Carpet -stretcher (kiir'p«^t-strech-f^r), n 
Same as rrtr/wf-sfr’rtiner 
Carpet-Strip (kar'pet -at rip), ti. The piece 
under a dtx»r to raise italiove the carpet 
Carpet-walkt (kar^pet-wak), n. A walk tin 
amootli turf r'lvlpu 

Carpet-wayi (kar'iiet-wa). n A green way; 
A strl]» or border of green awanl left nmiul 
the miirgiii of a ploughed fluid. Rap. 
Oarpet-weed (kar'iH't-wt^d), n. The popular 
unme of plants of the goiiua Mullugo. incon- 
aphnious auniials. aoniewhat reaenibllng 
Galium in their haldt; found in the wanner 
regions of IhiUi hemispheres. 


Oarphollte (kar'fo-llt), n. Rome as Kar- 
nhmiu ' 

Oarphologia, Garphology (kar-fo-l6'Ji-a. 
kar-fol'o-7i), ». (Gr. kajrphus, the nap of 
cioUies, and lego, to pluck. 1 In wwd a pick- 
ing of the iied-elothes; fioccillation. 
Carpldlum (kar-pid'i-um), n. Hame as 
Cnrjifil. 

Carplncho-Skin (kar-pin'chh-skin), n. Tlie 
skin of the eapyhara or water-hog, ear)}incho 
being the name of that animal in Paraguay. 
.See (‘Al'VRAUA 

Carping (karp'ing), a. (’avilling; captious; 
eeiiHorious * Carping critic ’ Granville. 

• Cftrjuwi spirit * H'ffff# 

Carpmg (karp'ing). u The act of cavilling; 
a eu VI I . unnnuioiiable eeiisiire ‘ 'I'hose earjh 
inpH made as to the passage through the 
JU'd .'^ca ' Lflitlie. 

Carplngly (karp'ing-li), adv. In a canutig 
I muiiiier, captiously 

I Carplnus (kar -prims), n. [Tlie Latin name I 
I of the horittHuim.] A genus of plants, nat. i 
I order dnptiliferai The species are trees or , 
' tall slirnbK wntli deciduous leaves like tliose ' 
of the beeeh, and are natives of Europe, the 
I Levant, and .North America. Thehoniheam 
! (C Retubut) is an indigoiioiis tree often used 
I in hedges, us it stands cutting. Its wood is , 
toiigii and difficult to work; it is used for ' 
e.ogs, luuidlesof tfuds, and on the rontinent 
for fuel 

CarpmealB (karti'melz). n pi A kind of 
course clotli formerly iiiatle in the north of 
Englaml. 

CarpocapBa (khr-)MVka]>'siO, a lUr karpon, 
fruit, and kajmui, the act of devouring J A 
genus <if lepIdopieroUB insects whose larvni 
are most destnietive to fruit C Roinoiut 
infests all Eiiro]H) where apples and pears 
are eiiltivatod. depositing its eggs in the 
fruit as soon us it is set Its larva' come to 
their full sire in July, when the fruit is 
iibont two thirds of its si/e, and then escape 
by boring tlieir way to tlie outside 
Carpocratian ( km - po - kra'slii - an ). n A 
meiiilier <»f a sect of (itiostics of Die second 
I <’entury. so culled from ('arpoerntcH, a pro 
I mineiit teacher of gnostieisiii They mam- 
, tiiined that only the muiI of t'hrist went to 
heaven, that bis body would have no resur- 
rection, and that the world was made by 
angels 

CarPOlite (kar'po-llf). v. |Gr knrpoK, fruit, 
and litlioN, stone J A fossil fruit 
Carpologlcal (knr-po-loj'i-kal), a. Pertain- 
iiig to curpology. Ba{four. 

Caxpologlst (kar-poro-jist). n. (Gr. karpoK, 
fruit, and logov^ doctrine, i One who studies 
or treats of fruits or seeds 
I Carpology (kur-)Mil'o-ji), a |See above ] The 
I division of botany relating tu the slriicture 
; of sei'ds and sued- Vessels. 

I Carpophaga (kHr-pof a-ga), n pi |(ir kar- 
poK, fruit, ami phngu, to eat | Priiit-i'Uters, 
a section of the Mursupialia (wliicb h«‘c). 
CarpopbagOUB (kar-puru-gus), u. hrnit- 
eatlug ; reiutiiig to the Carpophaga. 
Carpophore (khr')N» for), ?i [L carjiojiho- 
I rvin, fi’oiii Or karpm, fruit, ami phvro, to 
' liear | In hot tlie proloiigatioii of the floral 
' axis which beai-8 the pistil Iwyoiid the stu- 
; mens, ns In tlie fruits of the Cuppnriden' am! 
j Vnibelllfenu 

, Carpus (kar 'pus). ?1 IL.Ahe wrist] In 
' annt that part of the skeleton between the 
i forearm and band, <’omposed in the liigber 
, vertelirates of eiglit small Imuics in two 
1 row's 11 is the icn^f in man. Die knee iii 
the liorse 

' CarQUalse (kar-kn/'). a |Kr car(fuaiife,mr- 
' eaine; probably same word as carcass ] Tlie 
! aiiiiealiiig arcii or oven used in Die nianu- 
. facture of plato-glass. 

Carrack (kar'rak). n Sec I’AKArK 
Carrageen, Carragheen (kiir'rn-gen). n 
iPnnu Carragaheen, near Waterford. Ire- 
land, where it abounds | Chomirns eriepun, 
a st>n-w'eed very ecYninioii on roek.s and 
. stones on every i»art of Die coast of britiiiii. 
it is a very variable weed, w'itb a flat ilicbo- 
tomousl.v branching fromi of a deep purple- 
brown colour, and of a cartilaginous tex- 
ture When dried it becomes wliitish, nnd 
in this eondiUoii is known as Irish moss, 
niul is used for making soups, jellies, size. 
Ac 

Carrageenln (kar-ra-ge'uiu), n. The nmoi- 
lagiiioiis constituent of carrageen, repre- 
sented by some chemists under the formula 
ami so. like starch, sugar, Ac., 
appearing to 1>e a hydrate of carbon. 
Carraine.t « carrion. Chancer. 

Camll (kar'ul), n. Same as Carol, in arch. 


Carrara Karhle (kkr-nt'ra miir'bl). n. 
[From Carrara, in Italy 1 A species of 
white marble, sometimes containing blue 
veins, much used by sculptors. 

Carrat (karirat), n. A carat. 


Carraway (karra-wa), n Same as Caraway. 
CarrawttChet (kar'ra-wich-et). n. Same as 
Carriwitchet, Carwhiehet. 

Sir John had always his budget full of paiins, con- 
undrums, and tart iiwttchets. Arhutknot 

CarreL Carrell (kariel), n. Same as Carol, 
in arch 

Carrel (karirel). n. The arrow used in cross- 
bows; a quarrel (which see). 

Carrlable (kariri-a-bl), a Capable of being 
curried. Sherwood. 

Carriage ( karirij ), n. [ t'rom Car^ (which 
see) J 1. The act of carrying, bearing, trans- 
porting, or conveying. ‘Hie earriage of 
sounds.’ Bacon Speciflcally— 2. The Imsi- 
tiess of carrying merchandise. 

1 then aflinii that, if in time of war oiir business 
had the good fortune to intrease, and at the same 
tiiiiL a large, nay the largest prupurtiuii of carrtajre 
h.id hern engrossed by neutral nations, it ought not 
III Itself to have been considered a.s a Lircuiiistaiice 
of distress Burke 

3. 'riic price or expense of carrying; as, how 
much does the earriage amount to ?— 4 f The 
act of carrying or taking from an enemy; 
conquest; acquisition. 

Solvmaii resolved to besn-gc Vienna, in good hope 
that by the carrtax^e of th.it the other cities would 
be yielded K'ltolies 

5. The manner of carrying one’s self; behav- 
iour; conduct; deportment; personal man- 
ners. ‘A iwcrcnd carriage.' Shak.—H tThe 
act or manner of carrying out business; 
management 

The violent of it will clear or end the 

busuifss .\JMk 

7 f licariiig; iiiix>ort, tenor; iiieutilug. ‘The 
Hebrew text hath no other earriage ’ Time's 
Storehouse 

As l>> the s.iiiie (.oveiiaiit 
And Ciirnai’-r ol tiu .irticle design'd. 

His (moiety) fell to llnnilct Skak 

' H That w hich carries: (a)ii wheeled vehicle: 

{ (l)a vehicle for persons, especially, a low 
I set foiir-wlieeled vehitde belonging to a pri- 
vate jicrson or a public bodyl biit nut in- 
tt'iiilctl for hire (2) In eoinposiDon, a 
wheeled stand orsuiiport, aH.a giiii-ca/ria»fc; 
a l>lork-f*am‘a//c for mortars, Ac (h) In 
earp the timber-frame w'hieh suxipoils tile 
stejis of a wooden stair (e) 'I’hc part of a 
printing-press on w'hicb the types are placed 
I to be printed, which is run in till they arc 
I immeiiintely under the idaten, and when 
the inipresBion is taken, run out in order to 
> cliaiige the slieet of paper and to ink the 
tyjies again. - 0 t Tliut winch is caiTied ; 
burden, us baggage, vessels, furniture, A.c 

S|Mrt.icus , , overthrew them, nnd took .ill tln-tr 
can i.vf Aortk 

10. In Scots law, liorse-aiid-eart service. 
Carriaireahle (kar'nj-a-bl). a l ('apalde 
of being eonveyeii ill carriages 2 Passable 
liy earriuges 

Carriage-bridge (kai''ri J-ln ij), n A In-idge 
made to run on wheels and intended tu be 
used in nttaeking fortifleations 
Carriage-free (kar’rij-fre), a. Free of 
eliai’ge for carriage 

Carriage-guard (kaFriJ-gard). n A plate 
on lliebi'il of a carnage where the fore-wheel 
rnlis ill turning sharp round 
Carriage-lock (kor'rij-lok), n A name 
sonietime.s given to a lirukc. Ji JI Knight. 
Carriage-piece (kaFrij-pes), n. in carp. 
one of the slanting pieces on which the steps 
, of a wooden staireuse are laid 
Carri^e- spring (kaFrij-spriug), n An 
i elastic contrivance adaptcil caniages D) 

' lessen the shocks I'ansed by the inequalities 
' of the road in driving. 

CarriBge-way (kaFrij-a'a). n. A collective 
name fiir the parts of streets in a town in- 
tended to be used by wheeled veliicles 
In 1K4:; tIu .irtM of tiitr tlu* city was 

e^tiiii.iitril .It 4iS,<io<' M|ii.ire y.irds AfajiJiew 

Carriboo (kaFri-lit)). n. Kee CAKlBoo 
Carrick-bend (karrik-bend). n. A particu- 
lar kind of knot for joining two ropes 
Carrick-bitt (karirik-bit), n. Saut 0110 of 
the bitts which support the windlass. 
Carrier (kaPri-Ar), n. 1 One who or that 
W'hieh carries or conveys; a messenger. 
‘ The air is a carrier of sounds ’ Bacon. More 
sia'cifleally- 2 One who for hire undertakes 
the conveyaiK'e of giMMls or iiersons for any 
one who employs him . often called a common 
carrier In a legal sense. Die term extends 
I not only to those who convey goods by land 


FAto. far, fat, fall; me. met, bOr; pine, pin; note, not. move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fry. 
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but also to the owners and masters of ships, 
mail-contractors, and even to wharfliicers , 
who undertake to convey Roods for hire 
from their wharfs to the vessel in their own 
lighters.but not to mere huckney-coachmen 
Carriers are restionsible for the safety and 

8 reservation of the RomU (‘omniitted to 
lem. ■ 3. A pigeon tlnit conveys letters . 
from one place to another, the letters being . 
tied to a wing or tail-feather —4. The name < 
of a particular part in various machines. 
Carrier-pigeon (kar'ri-cr-i>ij'on), n See j 
Carkikr, 3 I 

Prayer is Innocence's friend ; and willingly flieth in* 
ecssant 

'Twjxt the u.irtli and the sky, tlu e.if nrr~/nwii o( 
heaven. I.on^tlttnv. 

Carrier -shell (kar'ri-er-slieiy 71. A shell 
of the genus Phorus: so called from the 
whorls of the shell usually haviiiR stones 
or smaller shells attached to them. 

Carrlke.t n a carrack or carnck. Chnvcer. 
Carrilon (kar'i-lon). n. See CARlLLoN. 
Carrion (kar'ri-ou), n. [O.Fr. caruij/ne. It. 
earogtia; L L carnnia, aug. from L. raro, 
enmu, flesh ] 1 The dead and putrefying 
body or flesh of animals; flesh so corrupted 
as to be unfit for food 

lirit.nin's raven ! 

blacken round the Rom.in tumoti. in.ikr the carcass 
a skeleton /I'lniyson. 

I In this sense without a fditral I - 2t A 
single cart'nss: in this use with a idural 
‘ Ravens arc seen where a carrion lU's ’ Sir 
W. Temple 

The^ did e.it the dead cMe> tai/r .iiul one ntiother 
spooii .ifter Spemer. 

;i t .\ worthless woman a tenn of reproach. 
'Tins bullish rurrMOi. Mrs Quickly’ Shak. 
Carrion (kai''ri-on). «. l \ t'onvi-rted into 
carrion; consisting of a cai'(*ussor curcusHcs 
'Carrion men groaning for burial ’ Shak 
*2 Pertaining to carrion; fetMliiiu on carrion; 
a.H a carrion bird ; carrion flowcr ‘1 ( sec ! 
Stai'ELIA). ‘A prt\V forcamca kites ’ AVtafr > 
Carrion-crow (kar'i'i-ou-kro). a The com- 
luon rritw (CorrtM corone) so calleil because 
it sometinies feeds on carrion. 

Carrltch, CaiTltcheB(kai‘'rieh, knriricii-e/l, 
n (’atcchism. |. Scotch | 

Carrlwltchet (kar'bwich ct). n Sonic piece 
of jocularity or facetiousiiess ; a pun or the 
like ‘ Kuii, pun, conuiidriitii. carrncifehet ' j 
Gurru'k According to KltziMlwanl Mall, j 
‘this term, for ‘absurd ijucsttoii,’ is still 
lieard now and then ’ 

Carrol, a see CAROT-. ill arch 
Carrole (kar'rbl), v A preparation of ri«‘e 
CaXTOlUteCkiirirol-lit), a A snl]>hide of cop 
per 1111(1 coh,alt obtained from Carroll coniit.>, 
Maryland, V S 

Carrom ( karirom ), 71. IFr caianiholatir, n 
cannon | In billiardH, a carom, a t«‘rni etpii- 
valent to a caiiiion. 

Carronade (kar-roii-ad'). n fl' roiii Carnal 
III Scotland, whore it was lir.sl made ) A 


CarrotlneBB ( karirot-i-nes). 71 Tlie condi- 
tion of being of a carroty or reddish-yellow 
colour: specially applied to the hair. 

Carroty (kar'rot-i). a. Like a carrot iu 
colour: an epithet given to red hair 

CarroUBOl (kuriu-zel). II. [Fr.] A carausal 
or tilting-match. 

Carrow (karird), n. [Ir and Gael carach, 
cunning, deceitful. ] In Ireland, a |ierBoii 
wandering nlmut and getting his living by 
cards and dice; a strolling gamester Spen- 
Kcr. 

Carrucage (kaFni-kaj), n. See Caritaok 

Carry (kariri). v.t pret. * pp carried; pjir 
carrpinif. (O E. carie, from O.Fr carivr, to 
convey in a car. from car, a cart or 
car Sec Car.] 1. To bear, convey, or trans- 
port by sustaining and moving with the 
thing carried In general it implies a mov- 
ing /rmn the speaker or some place, and so 
isoiiposed to bring and /etch, and it is often 
followed by from, away, off, out. Arc. 



short picLc of ordiiiincc having a large 
calllire aixl a chamber for the |iiiudcr. like 
a iiinrtai 

Carron-oil (kariron-oil). n A term for a 
hniincnt ('oinpoHed of linseed oil and lime 
water- HO called from l»tMiig iiincli used, in 
tile case of burns, at the Carroii Ironwoiks 

Carroon ikar-ron'), n Same as Carnon 

Carrot (kar'rot). H. 1 Fr carottr, 1. I. car- 
otu ] 1 'j'ln. Kiiglish iiaiiic b'l- idantHof the 
gcinw Jiaiicus. of whicli there arc about 
thirty sjiccies natives of tin* nortberii hcnii- 
spiicru The best known is the I). Carota, 
the cultivated foniis of which produce the 
Wv’ll knowii large esciihmt tap-root - -2 The 
taji-root of />. Carota, cultivated for the 
talilc and for cattle. Those with a long 
^ijieriiig riiot an* eiilled long carrofn, those 
havinjf a root nearly cylindrical and termi- 
nating ahriiptl}' horn carrot h 3 jd Red 
hair on a huiiiuu iHjing [Slang ] - Oil of 
carrot, a volatile oil, w-hose composition is 
nut known with certainty , olitalned in small 
quantity by distilling the roots of carrots 
^«h water. 


Fig. 


When he dicth he khall tarry notliui|; att'a\. 


xhv 17. 


1 h.ive listened with my utmost attention for half 
an hour to an nnitor. without lieiiig .ilile t<» carry 
atv »v one stn^lc hcntcncc out of .i whole sermon 

2 1 o cause to pass ; to transmit ; as, sotiiid 
is earned in the air H To transfer; as, to 
carry 11 from one column tt» another in addi- 
tion. to carry an account to tin* ledger. 

W,ir was to be diverted from Greece l»v bfiiig oi» 
ried iiitii Asia .Utf/ord. 

4 t To conduct; to take with ono. 

He would needs tarry Will Wimble .and myself 
with him 10 the loinity assizes .hitltyon 

r» To take away by foire; to drive, drag, or 
feteli away 

And the kin^; of Assiri.i did ta*t\ .iw.av Isr.nl 
mitoAss>tii _• Ki xviii 11 

And Iu c.reen./ .m.iy ill ills rattle (.eti xxxi |S 

0 'I'o urge. Impel, lead, or draw, in a moral 
sense; as. to I c earned away by one’s feel- 
ings 

Illn.tture. )t.isMnn. and revenge will <ire*i' them 
too f.ir in |•llmsllmv; othets / .•</> 

7 ToflTcct, to accotiiplisb . to achieve ; to 
bi'lng t<» a hiiecessfiil issue, as to catra a 
]>oint, iiieastire. 01 residtilioii . ofttni witl. on 
indetimte it 

Hill that s no matlt r, tlu i»r«Mt*.r i».irt c.i» f m tf 
Seai- 

Ilciiei*, t*. carra a candidate for an olllcc or 
digiiit\. to H(M-nre his eleetioii or iioiiiina- 
tion s 'rogulii, as, fomr///a pri/e, heiiet*. 
ill nnlit Ian to gain possession of i»v 
force, to capture, as, be will carey the 
iainnd 9 T(» extend or eoiitiiiiie in anv 
direction, in time, iii space, or 111 a tignia 
tivc Sense most commonly with an ad\(‘rb 
or preposition, such as ap, back, Jonrard, 
rVe , as. bv cat nett hia history' back to the 
origin of the empire 

llisi himne> » tef itf through the whole rn» k, 

tli.iMoii s> ( till sLv thrmigli It /./.f'/wo. 

Nothing short of .1 iiiir.n h * oiiKI ciirrv fat tin im- 
iinueiiiciits wliK h h >v( 1 10 11 ill<iii|ttid .uni in p.irt 
III gull liixu^ham 

10. 'I’o refer to a distant point in time: tvitli 
xip, dnirn.Jftriraid, »Vc 

M.iin tlu*s, th It wpiit of tlu 1 ,f\|>ti.ins, li.itli <.o 
» trd „/> tlu ir go\. riiiiu.iil !•» .in iii. o diMi dnt tin •' 
,0 )/ /A,/, 

II 'lo support or sustain without the idi'ii 
of motion 

< .ir? V I imoiiiih' Ulioii St" ks J!ainn 

lienee, to bear, a-» trees ilo. fll.ire [ 

S- I iht III .1 tea-ot .iM' depth, .iinl tlu > will ori-ev 
IIIOO ‘InUit- IIIH-II tlu stem ila 

12 , 'lo l*e;ir. to have in or on : to show or 
exhibit, to import or have a eertaiii tenor, 
to I oiitain oi «-iiiiipnHe 
111 eTin \«gi't.i* li . v»' VI .niiiethiiiir Oil! latrtrs 
,i kind of -iii.dogy to seiisi So 1 / /f dr 


'1 lit .e.iif 

satisf.ii tioii 


lerv one ui the f.iini.b < 


It rarri, • pio great .in imput.itioii of ig-ioran* »•, 
hsrhtiif.T, or f>ill> for nu-ii tt»»|mt or ri-tiom.. ,• tfuur 
former ti iiro. ),iest ntly upon the ulh-r i.f iii .,rgii- 
liii-nt. will li they i.uiiiot iiiiiiiedi.itclv aiisMi r 

/ orA't 

l.’i To manage, to conduct; aH, to carrif 
matters with a high hand. With the reflexive 
profioiiii, to liehnve. 

Hi tat rtf,/ himtrij v> insolently in the hous*-. and 
out of t’n Inuivt, to .ill peisrms, that he bet mut 
odnui* chtrrtiden 

[Formeriv cominon hiit now little used, hear 
oner relf iH-iiig now more common |- To 
carry axtU.t to la-ar iiijuriea, to put up 
with' an affront 

Gregory, on my worti, we'll not tarry coalt Shak 


— To carry emU to Xewcatitle, to take things 
to a place where they already abound ; to 
lose one’s labour.- To carry it of, to bear 
out; to face thunigh; to brazen a thing out. 

If .x in.xn tarries if eff', there is so much money saved 
.Sir A’. L'i.dtan)’e 

— To carry off, {a) to remove to a distance 
(ft) 'I'o kill ; us, to be carried off by sickness 
— I'o carry on, (o ) to mnnuge or jirosccute ; 
us. to carry on liusliandry (ft) 'I’o eontimie 
to pursue; us, to carry on an old business 
To carry one's bat, in cricket, not to be jiut 
out; said of tiieone of the tw o lust batsmen 
on one side, who. tlioiigli not put out, has 
to ccusc playing wlieii his lairtner is put 
out. -To eanp oaf. (a) to bear from within. 

When 1 h.xvp snid good night for evermore, 

And yon see me tarrird latt from the threshold of 
the (lour. Itnnysen 

(ft) To sustain to the end; to continue to the 
Olid; to aceoinplish ; to thiish; to execute; 
as. he carried out his pur]»osc To carra 
the wind, in tlie manege, to loss tlic nose as 
high as the ears: said of a horse. To carry 
. the world before one, to meet with iinintcr* 
{ niptod success ; to be very successful - To 
carry through, to support to the end; to 
sustain or keep from fulling or being suii- 
I duoil 

j llraif will tarty ,1 ni.in tht,m^fi ,ill difTtciilties 
I Hafnniond. 

I Carry (kar'ri), v i 1 'I'o act as a bearer ; as. 

1 tlie horse was eurrjiing double, tliat is, hail 
I two persons nioiiiitcd on it 2 In huutiuy, 

; to run on ground, or hoar-frost, wliicli sticks 
to the feet, as a bare - 3 'I'o bear the head in 
a particular rmiiiiier, us a honv, WIu‘M a 
horse bidds Ids bead high, witli an arching 
neck, lie is said to curry weft When lie 
liiucrs his head toomiich, he is said toeuriy 
har 4 'I’o convey . to )ii‘opeI , as, a gnu n’r 
mortar curiics well To curry ou. to con- 
duct one’s M(>lf ill a wild, reekh-sH imiiitier, to 
not, to fiolic; a.H, \w carries on nt a great 
rale. |('ollo(( j 

Carry (kar'ri). a [Scotch 1 1 'Hie motion 
ol UiecloiidMis they are earned by the w iiid; 
the eloiids tlieiiiselvcii thus earned, clouil- 
dnft. 

Till- tart I Is iii>w busk from tlie wi d 

( ,i,tit,itiiiin ,Ui tiiti \ 

IltMiee 2 'r’ee lirniamt'iit or sky 

Mirk .iiid r.iin> is tin iindit. 

Nil . I St. till III .1 tlu nitty l.ittvahtP 

Carry-all i kar'n al ). « [I’orrupted from 
cat ode I A lij’lil. \ehicle for one horse, 
liaMiig iiHiially four wheels jAmei-K-aii i 
Carrying (kar'n-iiig). n A beanng. cmivey- 
iiig, reiiiotbig, traiiHportiiig. Ctirryiny 
tnidr or truific, tin* ^iiide wlin-li i-oiisist.s in 
the transportatioii of goods, (*spernilly i>> 
water, A , from eoiiiitiy to eoiiiilry, oV 
place to place, 

Carr 3 rlng-on (kar'ri iiig-oii ), a i Riotous 
frolii-Home behaviour Iluddiras 2 Aunt 
the art of spreading all sail, so as to go as 
! i|1lli kly as possible 

Carrying -trade (kar'ri-ing tnid), u .Sec 

('AKK^ IMi 

I Carry-tale (kai'ii -till), 71 A tale-bearei- 

:,iiiiii f.iitvfii/r, ‘.niiif pli.iii III, III tli.it 

klKiu.tln In. k Ill.ikr my l.iily |.||||;|| t'llrl iiur 

j mti-iil -S/i.iX 

CarBefkars), a [(» Si- kers. kerss, ]iroba1dy 
I a plural form from Sw ktnr, Ti-t-l kaor 
j (Ilaldoi-seii), a imirsli or maisliy place; Han 
1 ktci . a pool; romp I’rov H ear, a wood ui 
' grove on a imnst soil, generally of alders ) 
In Siutlnnd, a strcteli of fertile, iilliivitii 
lain' .along the side of a Ktriaun; the low 
lying yiait of a valley that is wateii-d i>v a 
river, as distingiiislied from the liighei 
gioiinds, as, foi instam-e, the eaise of (»nw- 
ne. till- of .stilling 
1 Cart (kart), /I IS.'ime .IS leel a eait, 

I A Sax entd, a eart I A ( arnage iisiiHlIy 
I without spi mgs foi the i-oiive.vanee of heavy 
I goods. ‘ I'aeking all Ills guilds jii uiic poor 
I eart ' Hradeu. 

Cart ( kuit ). r t 1. 'I’o eui-rv or convey on 
a eait, ns, to cart liav -2 Ti> expose iu a 
curt, by way of fiumslimeiit. 

hlif lJiii klnl will II ■! b fvi.l w.is ,artrd Pope 
Cartfkart),r / 'I o employ earts for carriage 
< lx«*ii iirt' ll<•t -.'I ('(«■«' b>r ilr night where vkii h.ive 
(iL( .isi'iii (■' !•>> / iiiU' h. b'.i b.r wiiiK r ploughing 

Mot timt r 

Cartage fknrt'aj), n 'I’lie net of earryiiig in 
a cult, or tlie price paid for < arting 
Cartaret ( karitu ret ), n A slecping-cot 

(totafrich 

C^rt-aver ( kilrt'a-ve** ), n A curt-home. 
jSl-otcll ] 
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CEXlrbOdy (kart')ii>-(ii), n That portion of 
a cart which rcHtH on the wheels, and con- 
tains or supports tlie burden. 

Cari-llOte (kart'bot), n in EiudUh law, 
wood to whicli H tenant is entitled for mak- 
injs and repairing carts an<l other instru- 
ineiitK of husiiaiulry 

Carte (kart), n I Kr , a cjird. ) Lit. u card ; 
Imt sperlftcallj 1. A i»ill of lure at a tavern 
2. An ul»i»reviation f<ir eartfi ih -vinite (which 
sec) 

Carte (kart), n fKr fpuirte.tmmL fjnarim, 
fourtli. I A inov eniciit in fencing consiHtiiiK 
in throwing the iiarid as far as )K>8Hnde on 
the inside, with tlie point of y(»ur Hw«ir«i 
towanis your adversary's breast ‘The 
myst«r> »»f carle hikI tierce ’ Jiftron Writ- 
ten also Quarfr 

Carte-blanche (kart Idahsh), n ri‘'r • white 

paper 1 A blank paper; a paper duly luithen- 
tieated with signature, Ac , and Intrusted 
to a person to be IIIIimI up, as he pleases; 
lienee, uiK'onditionui teriiis, unlimited 
power to de<‘.lde 

I ord « ,rf*y w.is.triiicil with.i oit'A i'i<ri*ate 

«tiiy miiiibrr i»f peers ucccssiirj »'• iiiMirt it iiic f iss 

Carte-de-Vl8lte (kart'd«>-vi /et") n |Fr.) 
Lit a visiting card A leiin generally ap- 
plied to a ]iliotogra|ilne likeness on a small 
eanl 

Cartel(kur'tel). n fl-r Sp and l*g rartel, 
from li rhurtuht, dim <if ehnrta, paper, a 
papei I I A writing or agreement iietween 
states at war, foi the exeliange <»f prisoners, 
or lor some mutual advantage 

A tilth/ In! tin exeii.ingt nf prisoners li.el been a 
snliint of II! );iili.iti<>ii 1‘rfStOtt 

a t A letter of dellaiieeor challenge; a chal- 
lenge to singl(‘ combat 

Ilf I . I iiw! il lit till very nlca of ,1 nirtfl. tlinii^'li it 
I uiiif Irofii ,1 fiKil iiini ,1 swiiu' In. ril Sir IT Sn^// 

(’iii'fel or etirfel-shift. a ship employed in 
the evchange of prisoners, or in carrying 
pioposititiiiH to an eiiciny Formerly written 
(hit rtel 

Caxlelt (kilr'tel). v t To defy; tt» cliallenge 
t«» a duel 

( iniii hither, you shall tur/e! hiin, ynii shall kill 
him .It pi' asnif /*' ' 7 oustm 

Carter (kitrt'(^r), n 1 A inan who drives a 
cart, oi one wliose occupation is to tirivc a 
cart 'J A Hat tlsli found on our coasts, the 
lUeunnieeft'K metfaittoma. C’ulled most com- 
monly tt'hif)' 

Carterly (Kart Vm* id. a It ude, like a carter, 
or what is tloiie b\ a cartttr ‘ A ivri7cW//or 
chiirlisii trick ’ ('hfi/rure 
Cartesian (War te'/.i an or kar-te'/hi-an), a 
I'ertaiiiing to tlie philosopher lleiie I*eh- 
eiirfeit, tir to his philosophy 'The Carte- 
tiiaii argument for the reality of matter.' 
Sir H' till milt OH Cartenmn lieril. Cur 
teHinii liiver A pliihmopliical toy, consist- 
ing of a Ninall hollow llgiire with a hide at 
some distanct* from the top The tlgiin* 
is partly filled with air and jiartly with 
water, and floats in a tail glass vessel nearh 
full of water, and co\i*n*d airtight with 
iiiilia rubber or a piece of bladder Wh«'ii 
this is pressed down the air underneath is 
coiiinrt'ssed, and water enters tin* figure by 
the hole so us to bring the an within the | 
figure to an eipial degree of eoinpression 
The figiiri- i onsei|uently sinks, and only 
rises again when the pressure is relitwed 
Cartei^an (kar-tc'/i an or kar-te'/hi-an), n 
ttne who adopts the philosophy of lK*s- 
cartes 

Carteslanlsm (klir-te'/i-an i/m or kar-te - 
/.hi -an- inn ), n The philosophy of Des- 
cartes 

Cartful (kart'ful). n As niuch as !i cart 
will hold, a cart load 

Carthaginian ( kar tlm Jln ’ I an ), a Per- 
taining til ancient I'arthage, a eelebratud 
city on the nor(h(<rn coast of Africa, iihoiit 
P2 miles frimi the modern Tunis 
Carthaginian (kar tlm Jin l-an). n An in- 
habitant or native i»f I'arthage 
Carthamln. Carthamlneikar tha miin. n 
|See ladow 1 An astringent bitter priiicifde 
obtainetl from the fliiwersof the Curthumus 
tiuetoHun, or safflower It is a beaiitifiil Vi-il 
pigment, and is used in silk-dyeing It is 
itlsii railed Curthumie AeU. 

CarthamUB tkar'tlia mus), n ( \r ipiartom. 
from ifuartam. to paint, lis the llowi>rs yield 
n tine eoloiir 1 A small gemis of Hiiiiual 

I dants, iiat imler t'omposita* The lu'st 
iiiowii speeles is C. tiuetonu* (tinWower or 
bastard satTnuD. extensively cultivated hir 
its yelbiw flowers, whleli are emploviHl in 
dyeing silk. See SafploWKR 


Cart-horBe (kilrtTiors), n. A horse that 
draws a cart, or Is intended for such work. 
CarthtUllan (kar-th&'zi-an or kar-tlm'zhi- 
an), n. One of an order of monks, founded in 
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1(180, under Henedictine rule, by Ht. Uruuu, 

' aiiil deriving their name from some place 
I assoeiated with their origin (not the Char- ! 
I t reuse, Orenohle) They are remarkable for I 
tiudr anstei-ity. 'J’hey cHiiiird go out of their ! 
eells, except to church, nor speak to any per- I 
son without leave. Their habit is a haircloth ' 
shirt, u white tunic, a Iditck eloiik, and a 
cowl out of doors The Carthusiuns were , 
introduced into England about 1180, and i 
built the Charter-house (corru)>tioii of Char- 
treuse) In 1:171 The Carthusian nuns ori- 
ginated at 8alette on the Kliotie about ItiliO 
With s<ime niodifieations they followed tlic 
rules of tlie Carthusian tiionkb 
Carthusian (kar-thn'zi-an or kiir-thiTzhi- 
an), a Pertaining to the order of monks 
alMive named 

CartUage (kaCti-laj), u [Fr. eartUnge, f. 
cartiluffo | An elastic tihsue oeetirriiig in ' 
vertebrate nniiiials. and forming the tissue | 
fr<»m wliieli bone is formed by a nnu'css of \ 
cnli'itlcHtion in some parts of the system 1 
it reinains pernuinent Cartilage eontains ' 
no ldood-\csHels, and tw'o varietnw are dis 
tingiiished tme eurtiluiie or hifuliue, eon- ' 
sisting of a clear iiiutriv witli nneleui(‘d ’ 
eells. and artieulur eartifaife, winch coats | 
the ends of buncs, and in wliich the cells 
near the surface lie imrallcl, whilst thc»lecp 
cells 11c vertically to the surface Yellme 
or retietilur eartiUufr is found in the epi- 
glottis and in oilier situations 
Cartllaglnel ( kar'ti-la-Jin"e-i ). ti.jil The 
cartilaginous tislics See C11 (!NMioi>teuy- ! 
(HI 

Cartllaglneoust (kar'li-la jiir'e-us),a Same 1 
as Cartilufiniims 

CartUaginification ( kar ' ti - la jiiri-n-kiV'- 
shoii), n The act or process of converting 
into cartilagi* WrUiht. 

CartUaglnouB (kar ti-laj'i nus), a. Pertain- 
ing tt» t»r resembling a <*nrtilag(‘; gristly; ! 
consisting of cartilage; as, cartilaifinomi 
fishes 

CartlBt (kart'ist). It A Spanish or Portu- 
guese supporter of the constitutional char- 
ter 

Cart-jade (kart'jad). II A sorry horse ; a 
horse used in draw'ing, or tU only for the 
cart Sir /* Siituey 

\ Cart-load (kart'hid), n. A load borne on a 
i cart, as much as is usually carried at once 
oil a cart, or as is sutndeiit to loail it 
Cartographer (kar-tog'ra-f^r), n A maker 
of iiiaps, a eliartographer 

l »ntr thi-. Irttrr Id oxpUin thi* ptublcni of the 
T.tii^.iiuk.«, will, a has pii/jrlwl bumgsloiir- .ind s<> 
iitan> t-xphitrrs .iiul ttulrrcl s«! abh* oieAi 

»r*’,i/‘/ifn H*nr_\ 1/ .SAin/t'i 

Cartographic, Cartographical (kar-to- 
graf'ik. kur-to-graf'ik uT), u Same us CVtai- 
tiMfi'uphie. 

CartCHpraphically (kHr-uVgraFik-al-l{),a(fr 
Same as ChaiUHjraphieuUtt 
Cartography (kar-tog'ru-ll), n Same as 
ChurfiHjrnjthii 

Carton (kaFUm), m (Fr See Cart(h>x 1 
1 A thill kind of pastelxmrd Sfiectator - 
A Ini\ iiitulefnun it M A cartoon -4 In 
rijte practier. (o) a white disc fixed on the 
bull's eye a target It Is (*f mneh smaller 
sire than the buirs-eye. and is chiefly used in 


deciding ties and at pool. (6) A shot strik- 
I ing the carton; as, to make two bull's-eyes 
and a carton. 

Cartoon (kar-ton'), n. [Fr. carton, paste- 
board, a cartoon, from It. earUmc (same 
sense)^ aug of carta, L. charta, paper.] 1. In 
paintina, a design (Irawn on strong paper, 
as a study for a picture intended to be painted 
of same size, and more especially for apicture 
to be painted in fresco. From the cartoon 
the design is traced through upon the fresh 
plaster of the wall or other suiface on which 
the picture is to lie painted. Cartoons exe- 
cuted in colours, like paintings, are used 
for designs In tapestries, niosaics, Ac. ; the 
seven, by Ralfaclle, purchased by Charles 
1., being well known examples —2. Any pic- 
torial sketch, especially such as relates to 
any prevalent topic or event in which not- 
able characters are prom incntly represented ; 
as, an election cartoon; the cartomu of 
Punch. 

Cartouch, Cartouche (kar-tosh), n. [Fr. 
cartouche, O.Fr. cartoche, from It cartoeeio, 
a cartridge, a roll of paper, from carta, 
pa)ter; L charta, paper; (xr chartes, a leaf 
of paper. Cartridge is a corrupted form of 
this 1 1 A case of wood filled with shot to 
be fired from acuniioti; a roll of paper con- 
taining a charge ; a cartridge. — 2 A portable 
box for charges for firearms See Car- 
TKIDUE-Rox.— 3 A case for holding caniioii- 
hiills --4 A military pass given to a soldier 
going on furlough. 5 The iiuine given by 
Champollion to the ovals on ancient Egyp- 
tian iiiouunieiitH, and in papyri, (‘ontaining 
groups of characters. c\i»rcssiiig tlie names 
or titles of kings. ‘Two names in an ob- 
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long inclosnrc ciiHimI a cartouche.' S 
Shttrpr (> In arch (11) a sculptured orna- 
ment in tlu' fonn of a siToli unrolled, often 
appearing on tin* cornices of columns, used 
as a tlcbl for inscriptions. Arc. (/>) A kind of 
block or modillion used in internal ('oniices, 
as in the c«»ri)ices of waiiiscotted apart- 
ments. - 7 In hci the oval escutcheon of 
the pope or of a (‘hurchiiiuii 
Cartridge (kar'tnj), n (Formerly also car- 
trage, a corruption of cartouch | A case of 
pasteboard, jiareiiineiit. co]()ier, tin, serge, 
Ac , holding the exact charge, including 
both p«>wder and bullet, or shot for sporting 
l»urp«!scs. of any firearm —Blank cartridge, 
a cartridge without ball or sliot 
Cartridge-bag ( kar ' tri j -l tag ), n in gun. 
a bag nittile ttf serge, or some similar mate- 
rial, 111 which the charge of cannon is con- 
tained 

Cartridge-belt (kar'tnj belt), n A belt for 
the waist or to go over the slmulder, having 
)>ocketH for cartridges 

Cartrldge-hox (kkr'tnj-boks), n A port- 
able case or box for cain'ing cartridges 
Cartridge-caBe (kur'tnj kits), n 1 A car- 
tridge-box — 2. The iiaperin which theiiow- 
dcr of a cartridge ci»iituined 
Cartridge-paper ( kar ' tn j - pa - pt'r), ». A 
thick sort of paper originally inaiiiifactured 
for soldiers' cartrulgcs, but extensively used 
ill the arts its rough surface giving it an 
advantage for drawing upon— and fur other 
))iirpoHes 

Cartulary (kiiritu-ln-ri). n Same as Char- 
tula n/ 

Cart- way (kart'wa). n. A way through 
which carts or other w'heel carriages may 
coiiveiiieiitly travel 

WluTi \i>!ir woods are large, it u best to have a 
ttirt-.i n .ili'iig the niuldle of them Morttmer 

Cartwright (kart'rit). n. An artificer who 
makes (‘arts 

Carucage t (karin-knj). n. [See Cari’catk 1 
1 Act of ploughing 2 A dut> or tax uu 
the plough Alst» written Carmcage 
Caruiaite (kur^u-kat). u [L corruea, a 
four-wheeled carriage. L T. a plough, from 
eamw, a car 1 Konnerly as much land as 
one team could plough in the year The 
si/e varied according to the nature of the 
soil and practice of husbandry in different 
liistricts 

Carum (ka'rum), n. (From Caria, in Asia 
.Minor, where it was first discovered.] A 
considerable genus of plants, nat. order Urn- 
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bellifern. The species are fflabrous herbs ' 
with perennial fusiform edible roots, pin- . 
nate or more divided leaves, and white or . 
yellow flowers. C. Carui is the caraway 

E it, Uie fruit of which is caraway seeds. 
Cakaway.) C. vertieUlatum is a na- 
of Britain and the western parts of 
Europe. 

Caruncle, Caruncula (kar'unR-kl. ka-ning'- 
ku-la), n [L cMruucula, dim from earn, 
flesh. J 1 A small fleshy excrescence, either 
natural or inorliiil; speciflcally, a fle.sliy 
excrescence on the head of a fowl, as tlie 
comb of a cock, the wattles of a turkey — i 
2. In hot a protuberance surrounding tlie ' 
hilum of a seed. i 

Caruncular (ka-runi^ku-16r). a. Pertaining j 
to or in the form of a caruncle. 

Carunculate, Carunculated (ka-mnK'ku- I 
lat, ka-rung'ku-lut-ed), a. llavjiiK a fleshy j 
excrescence or soft fleshy protuberance: 
caruncular j 

CaruncolouB (ka-rung'kfi-lus), a Caruiicu- ! 
lar; caruniMiluted. Jhinglison | 

Cams (ka'rus), n [Glr. karnn, heavy sleep, 
torpor] In med. complete insensibility, 
which no stimulus can remov<‘; the last de- 
ffrec <»f (.■oiiia. Dunglutou 
CarutO (kn-ro'to), n. [South Aineriran name 
of the plant.] A beautiful tlye of a bluish- 
black colour, obtained from the fruit of . 
Genipa auierivana, of the nut order Cin- I 
choimcetc 

Carve (karv), v.t pret A pp. carved; «ilil 1 
and poetical pp carven: ppr carving. 
[A Sax. ecorfaii, to carve, cut, enm-ave; coj?. 
r> kerven, Icel. kyr/a, to carve; Ihin karve, 
G. kerven, to notch or indent; same root us 
^raiv.] 1 To cut (some solid mutenul) in 
order to produce the representation of an 
object or some decorative dcsifm ; as. bt 
carve a piece of liox-wood * Had Democritiis 
really canu>d Mount Athos into a statue of 
Alexander the Great ' licnilcu. 

Carved with licures str.lll^^c and swpf t. 

All made nut oi the L.irvcr's hrtiui. i Wet idj;e, 

2. To make or shape by (tutting; to form by 
cutting or hewing;. toema*ave: to sculpture; 
as, to carve an iniai;e ; to carve a <iesl^^n in 
box-wood 

Wf tatrtd imt a line, ami «c raised n<»t a stum , 

Hut we left liiui alone with his Kioty- 

3 To cut; to hew; to murk, us with carvinij. 

My ^ood blade tat je\ the Lasi|ues ot no n 

I ttltt v\»tt 

A tiiillioti wrinkles tan'e Ins skin / etttn M>ti 
■ To carve out, (a) to imikc In earvinu j 
‘With Ills hramlished sword carved out his ‘ 
passoyi* ’ Shak (h) Fot (o m-liieve by ■ 
one’s own excrtioim; as. to carve out a 
career tor one's self 4 'I'o cut into small 
pieces or slices, us meat at tabic; to divide; 
to distribute, to n]ij)ortioii ; 

lU h.iil lit cn .1 kt (‘per of his llm ks, both from the i 
\ioleini of rtihluTs and his own soldiers, wlmioutd 
eisilj liau* rtieniseli’cs their own ImimI 

S, •//.'/« 

Carve <karv), r i. 1. To exercise tlic trade . 
of a carver, to eiiKrnvi* or cut liicnres. -- 
2. To cut U]imeat: followed Hometime.s by i 
.tor; as, to carve for all tin* uiiests 
Carvel (kur'vcl). n l .SeeCAU.WKL ‘2 t An 
old name for a jcll^-llsh 

The tatif.' is .i MM-/onic, flo.viiif: iijion the siir- 
f.ii'i* of the oi can. ol .i vilobini:, forin 

Sir 1 . fferi'fft 

Carvel-built (kar'vel-bilti. a A term ap- ' 
jdied to a ship or boat the planks of which 
are all flush and not overlapping, as in 
clincher 'niilt bouts 

Carven V^arv'en) An old and poetic past 
I>articiple of carve, nearly upproaebin;; an 
adjective in some of its nsi-s *Tlie carven 
cedarn doors ’ Tennyeon 
Carven t (karv'en), r t. To cut; to carve 
Spenttrr 

Carver (kurvVr), n 1. (hie w'lio carves, as 
(a) one who cuts ivory, wood, or the like in 
a decorative W'ay; a sculptor. 

The master painters and thr rarr'ers ramc 

Itrydeu, 

(h) Fig one who makes, sliapes, or moulds , 
in u general sense 

Ke his own larirr and cut out ins way. i 

To find out n>;ln with wruii^ Shak. I 

(e) One who nit.s meat for n.se at tabic — 

2 A larj^e table-knife for carviiii; 

Carving ikarv'inK), n 1 'J'he act or art of 
earvinp Specifically ~2 A branch of sculp- 
ture usually limited to works in wood, ivory, 
A'c , eeulpturc, profierly so called, heinjf ap- 
plied to carviiiK ill sbme. w'hiie chaeing is 
the term for carving in metal —3. Tlie de- 



vice or figure carved ; us. a b^mb ornamented 
with carvings. 

The lids are ivy. grapes in clusters lurk 

Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

t*ryden. 

CarviBt (kAr'vist). n [A corruption of carry- 
fist. In falconry f a hawk which is of pro- 
per age and training to bo carried on the 
band 

Carvy (karVi), n [Fr It and Sp. earvi. See 
(’All A WAY I Garaway. [Senttm j 
Car-wheel (kiiFubel), n. The wheel of a 
ear; in America of a railway-carriage 
Carwhl(^et,t Carawitchetf (kar-wbich^et. 
kar-a-wieh'et).»i. A pun; aeoiiiiinlruin. See 
CA Rill W ITCH ET 

Hp has all sorts of echoes, rebuses, rhronfijjr.iius, 
&c., besides tat n-htchett, clcni lies, and quibbles 
Hotit-r. 

Carsrft (ka'rl-a), n [Gr. karya, a walnut- 
tree, akin to karyon, a nut, a walnut. J A 
genus of North American trees, lielongiiig 
to the walnut family (.higlunduoea*), and 
comprehending the 
various trees w'ell 
know'll as hickory. 

See HlCRokT. 

Caryatic (kar-i-at'ik*), 
a. Fertiiimiig to the 
(‘aryans ot to etirya- 
tids. ‘ Persian and 
Caryatic figures ’ li 
Stuart Caryatic or- 
der. ill arch an order 
in wliich the etilabln- 
tnre is supported l»y 
fonnile figures instead 
of eolunins 

Caryatid (kar-i-at'- 
id).M Id Caryatids, 

Caryatidesf kur-i-ui'- 
id/, kar-i-iit'i-de/) 

I Perhaps from Carytv, 
a eity in the PeloiMUi- 
nesus 1 In arch a fig- 
ure of n wontnn dressed 
in long robes, serving 
to HU])port entnbla- 
tim‘s Vitruvius re- 
lates that the city (’ar- 
> ft' sided with the IVr- 
sians after the Iiatlle 
of Tliermopylie, and 
tliui it was on tbat ac 

count sai'ked by tbe oilier Greeks, who took 
tbcir w)' cs captive, and to perpetuate this 
e\ent ereeted trophies in which figtins of 
w'onicn dressed in thcGaryatic nianm*!' were 
used (osuppoit eiitablntiircb Tbisstor> is, 
however, iiejievcd to beuiiw'oitliy of credit, 
altliough it seems to be not iinprobalde tbat 
the idea and name of tlic ('at’ialids were 
derived from tins cit>. 

Caryocar (kai''i o kai), n |Gr karyon, a 
nut I A genus of idaiits. nal ordi*i’ Hlii/.o- 
liolacen*. consisting of ten speeies of lofty 
tiees, natives of tropn-al Anieriea They 
jirodnee good timber, ami their fruits eon- 
tain tbree or four large kidney -shaped seeds 
inclosed in an extremely hard woody shell , 
reddisb-brown in colour and eoiered witli 
roundish protiilieruiiees They arc called 
soiian or biitter-mits. liaveu pleasant nutty 
llavonr, and yield a bland oil Tlie C nuci- 
Jeruiu IS the chief source of tliese nuts, a 
tree frequently reneliirig the lieiglit of psi 
feet, and eoininoii in the forests of British 
Giiian.i, where it grows partieulurly on the 
lianks of the rivers Kssi-quilio and llerliiee 
Its tiow'crs are large and of a deep pnrplish- 
reil colour 

CaryOCatacteS (kar'i-b-ku-tak"tO/), n |Gr 
karyon, a nut. and katakteiutt, to kill.] The 1 
nami* given by Cuvier to tlie genus now usu- ■' 
ally called Suc^Jraga, eoiiiprising the nut- ’ 
crackers 

CaryopbyllacetB (kar'i-6-m-la"8e-t;), n pi. 
[Kroni Coryophyllum, the latini/ed form of 
the (fi eek name of an Indian tree, probably 
the clove-tree, but given by Kiidlicher to 
the genus Iiiauthus of Liniiasus, the typical 
genus of this order .See (JahvophyllI's ] 
The i>ifik trilie, a nat order of plants, con- 
sisting of more than a thousand sjiecies of 
bland herbs, with stems generally swollen 
at the nodes, and opiKistte leaves, the bases 
of whieli are frequently united. The flowers 
are regular, and the numerous seeds are 
attached to a central placenta, llie great 
pro|Nirtioii of the species are iuconsfiicuous , 
weeds, like chick-weed, spurrey, sandwort, ; 
Ac., hut many are found as favourite plants 
in our gardens, as the pink, carnation, sweet- 
william, Ac 

CaryophyllaoeOUS (kaFi-f>-flMa"shus), a. ' 


ri.itiil. In .III Uri'isli 

Mu-.rtiiii 


Pertaining to the Caryophyllaceie : espe- 
cially applied to flowers liaving flve petals 
with long claws in a tubular calyx. 
Caryopliyllliie (kar-i-oni-iin or kar-i-O-fir- 
lin),ii l8oeGAKYOi*iiYbLUS.J A crystalline 
Biibstaiicu obtained fi*om cloves by treating 
them with alcohol 

CwopliyllouB, CaryopbylleouB (kar-i-6- 
fllus. kar-i-o-tire-us). a Same as Caryo- 
jihyllaceous 

CaryophyllUB (kar-i-of'il-lus or knr-l-d-fll'. 
Ins), H. [Gr. karyophyllon, the elove-tree- 
karyon, a nut, and phylUm, a leaf, ] A genus 
of plants, nat order Myrtaeen?. by some 
iiiithoi's iiu'luded in Kugenni. It is the 
genus to which the clove-tree belongs See 
(‘LOVE 

CaryopBlB (kar-i-oiVsis). n {Gr karyon. a 
nut, luul opsis, an appeariinee ] In hot a 
small, one-seeded, dry, indeliisceiit fruit, in 
w'hieli the seed ndlieres to tlie thin jieriearp 
throughout, so that the fruit and seed are 
incoriKirated into one body, as in wheal and 
other kinds of gndti. 

Caryota (knr-i-o'tn), » [Gr. karyotos, nut- 
like, from karffoti, a nut.] A genus of ]Uilms. 
with doubly pinnate leaves and wedge- 
shaped leaflets, strongly toothed at the ex- 
tl^•lllity. The best known species (C urens) 
is a native of most of trojueal Asia ; it sup- 
plies an inferior kind of sago, and from its 
juice is iiiade toddy or pulin-wiiie The out- 
side of the stem supplies a hard and durable 
w'oiid 

CaB, t n [ Fr. , from L casus, eliiiiiee. ] ( 'haiiee ; 
iiap; fortune, ease; misfoitiine Chaucer; 
Fiers Floinnan 

Ca. Sa. (ka sa) In hur, the usual abbrevia- 
tion of capias ad satitfacicndiim. See 
Capias 

Casal (ka'sal). a. In grant, of or belonging 
to case. 

I III- r.Mif/ tcrtiiiiiiitiiiii i*f thi- .S.ixiiii pussc-ssive is 
f \ or <1, .1 . .i|>|ii.ir!i III MU li phr.isi’s .r. ‘(.lulc’i siglil, 

‘lviii);i> i I’uwi) ’ */ ,)/ <)/‘i ullotk 

CaBava, CaBave(ka-sa'vu. ka-sa'x c). n Same 
a.H Cassava 

CaBCabel (kah^ka-bel), n. jS]) cascahcl, a 
little belt, a button oi knob at the end of a 
e.'innon, fiom b scahellinn, a Hori of ea^ita- 
iiet j Tlie tear part of a rannoti , the part 
wliieh Is lieliind tbe luise ring, and iiieliides 
the liasc and knob 

Cascade (kas Ktid'), 1 / {Fr cascade, It cas- 
cata, from cascare, to fall, from I. cado, 
casnni, to fall j A sleeji fall or flowing of 
water over a prei ipiei' m a river or otliur 
htreum; a waterfall, whether imtiinilorarti- 
fieial 

'1 lie rivi-r i i-xprniu- tlimws itm-lf ilnwii .i j.ri i ipu *•, 
•iiiil l.ills !■> M'M-r.il • iiiiVi iroiu oiu' rm L t.. .iii- 
iillitr 

Cascade (kas-kad'), vi To vomit |ITo 
vineiul and eolloq j 

CascalhO (kas-karyo). 11 . The name given 
in Jjra/il to tbe auriferous or gold liearitig 
alluvial deposit of the eonntrv it is also 
the priiiei)ial repository of the diamond. 

The I .iMiiiiiiii rn uti.Vin Is .III iiidiir.iii ■! v>il. iii mIiU'Ii 
giilil IS t iiiiMiiii- I, ,iiii| st-ciiis tr. (fiiisist ijf thi: fr.i^; 
III. Ills (li veins whii h Imvi by muih- iiir.iir. bci’ii 
brnkcii up, ri)ll( <1 .ibniil by (lu- <ii tnni of w.ili-r, .iiui 
biiodl i.y It .iiiii.iig the (.Iny. wIiilIi h.tvn ( l•lllp»sl-(l 
It. . I tided 

Cascarilla (kas-kii-riPla). n. |Sp dim of 
cascura, peel, liark j 'I'lie aromatic liitter 
bark of Croton Flcuthrria.aMnnU tree of tbe 
imt order ('inebonaceie, and closely allied 



to Cinchona, e.iiltivated chiefly in Eleuthora, 
one of the Bahainas lliis liark is imimrleri 
in small tbin fragments and brittle rolls like 
quills, and is soinetimeH employed as a sub- 
stitute for cinchona, but is inferior in tonic 
and feiirifiige qualities. 


'ih, cAain; Ch, Sc. loeA; g, go; J, job; b, Fr. t07»: ug, siTip; TH, then; ill, fAin; w, icig; wh, whig; xh, arure — .See KEY. 
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OMCO (kag'k6), n. A boat of the l^hillppines, 
oiled chiefly on the river at Manilla. It is 
alinoiit of rectanfpilar form, very flat, and 



( asr o of Miiriill.i 


very diirulilr. and ih inindi iiMod at Manilla 
for i‘otiv(‘,\iiitf to and from Hliipa 
OaBe(kaM). a. fM Kr rmmr (unw nunMr), from 
L oupKit, a ropohitory, cboat. box. (roni 
mfnu, to take, rocoivi*, loutain Cimh la 
really the Mum* word | 1 A covering, latx, 
oi hlieatli, that wlilcli iiudoacH or coiituinH ; 
iiH, a Mur for kiiivcH; a emre for booka, a 
watch war; a pillow cane 2 t The akin of 
an aiitinal 

< It iM’f illv . .IS witli rii li fiirri'il cniiifs, llieir mxrs 
.iri' I, II lir-r Ih.iii till ir liinlifs Hutton 

The exterior iiortioii of a bnildiiiK; an 
outer coating foi walla 

'I lie t t\e of till* holy house is nobly desi^Mird and 
e nci iiif ( I I ly ^jrc.ii iii.istrrs JtMt urn. 

4 A box and Ha eontenta; hence, aiinantity. 
tdtlier (rt) an liidellnite iiuantity, in which 
aenae .S|iaka|H*re apeuka of a war of livea 
( The knocka are too hot; and for mine 
own part. I have not a roac of firca'); or 
aonietniiea {h) a definite onantity, as, amotip: 
jlhuiWH, 22fi aiptare feet of crown vtliuia ; also, 
I2fi feet of Newcaatte or Normandy Khiaa 
fi. in priHtnuj, the receptacle for the tyiiea, 
from which Hie eonipoaitor pithera them 
aeparately and arranK<‘a them in linea and 
paKea to print from 'I’here are two caaes. 
an upiier and a lower, which are divided 
into a nunilier of eompartineiita or iioxea 
for iioldinu a aupply of the different lettera 
The upper eaae contaiiia the capitala and 
ilceeiited and dotted lettera; the lower 
coiitaina tlie ainall lettera. H|iacea, «Ve — 

() Miftf. aanie as CaHt'-xhol 7 Jii tinning, 
a ainall ilasni’e wlndi lets water into tlie 
workiiiKH f’ojjc rjf n linin', the wooden frame 
in whicli a door la hniiK Cinti> o/ n iitair, 
the nail anrronndiiiK a ataircaae. ' 

Catietkas), c f pret A pp efiMcd ; ]ipr cnning 

1 To cover wHIi a eaae ; to Hurround with 
any nialerial that ahall iiicloao or defend 

‘ i'liHi- >e. on with yonr virarda ' Shak. 
Npecitically, (i») in arch to faci* or cover 
(the outside wall of a biiildiin'l with material 
ofabetter(|nallt\ than that of the wall itaelf 
(f>) \u filantfi nui, to ]daMter(n.s a hoiiae) with 
mortar on the outside, and strike a ruler 
laid on It while moist with the edae of a 
irow'el. so as to mark it with lineH reaein- 
blina the joints of freestone 2 To put in a 
ease or box 3 t To ivinove the ease or akin 
of, to iineiise ; to skin 

Wr II m.iki ymi m-iiip s|nirl nilli tie In* rn wp 
oiiriiiiii 

See phraiie, ‘First eatch jour hare.* Ac., 
under (’.tn’ll 

Case (kas). n. I L. mstn,, a fulliiii;. from > 
ecii/ii, rnunm. to fall 1 1 Int that which 
falls, comes, or happens . an event . hence, 
the iiaitieulnr state, condition, or cirtMim 
Ktances that Itofali a person, or in w hich he 
is placed . as, make the ease your own . in 
Kood easr * Pity in> case. ’ Shak. \ 

I on III r.iJr to jiistlc .» i onstiiblc -N'l.K 

2 An individual oeeiiriviiee or specific in- 
stniice, ns of disenat' . as. a caw of fever 

3 A ouestion, a sUU* of fnota Involving; a ' 

t|iiestion for discussion or decision ; as, the 
law>er stated the ea«(> ' The platuost rase ■ 

in many wonts entauKlina.' ./ Haiilit’ 

4 A eniise or suit in court ; ns. UiemM* was 
tried at the liwt term. I In this sense eaiir 
is nearl> synonvnions witli eaust*. which i 
is the more teehnienl term | .% One of the 


' forms in the declension of a noun, pro- 
noun, or adjective ; as, the ftenitive case. 

, llie cases, except tlie nominative, are called 
I fibligw cases —Jn case, in the event or con- 
tingency ; if it should so fall out or happen ; 
supprjsiiif;. 

A sure retreat to his forces. i« rase iticy should 
have an ill d.iy or unlucky chance in the field. 

Haeou. 

—Put the caw, supprrse the event or a cer- 
tain state of things — Aciimi on the ease, in 
law, a Keiierai action for redresa of wrongs 
and iiijiiricb dune without force, and nut 
partieiilarly provided against hy law, in 
order to have satiidaction for damage, 
'riiia action is in practice the most uni- 
versal of any. and is equally applicable to 
coiiaeqiientiiil injury to the real orjiersonal 
pro)icrty and to the personal character of 
the party by whom it is brought - Hyn. 

, Situation, condition, state, circumstances, 

I plight, iircdieameiit. 

Case t (kas), V i. To put cases. 

1 licy fell |»rL*iently to reasoning anti rastng- upon 
the iii.tttcr wall htiii, and laying distinctions before 
liiiii Str Ji. L listranj^e. 

Case t (kas). vi To haptien. ‘Tf rase a 
beggar be ohi. w'cnk, or ill.* John Taylor. 
CaBeatetk>VHe-tit),ri Inchcm a salt resulting 
from the union of cascie acid w’ith a base. 
Case-bag (kas'iMig). n in arch, one of the 
joists framed between a pair of girders in 
naked flooring. 

Case-bottle (kas'bot-l). n A bottle niiule I 
so as to tit into a case with others, often ! 
s<|iiitre. De/tie. i 

Case-ebar (kas'ehAr), n. A flsb of tlie i 
family .Salnionidtc. found in the lakes of ! 
Nortbeni Europe By some writers it is 
looked ii)Min ns a tlistiiict sjiecies (Sat mo 
vinhln), by others merely as a variety 
Cased (kast). p and a. 1 Covered with 
a case 2 f Deprived of Its ease or skin ; 
as, a catted hare ^Catted ttash-framett, sasli- 
f rallies wiiieh have their interior vertical 
sides hollow to admit the weights which 
tialaiiee the saslies, and at tlie same time 
eoiu'eal them. 

Gase-bardexi (k&s'hArd-n), v.t. To imrden 
the oiiD'r part or surface of, as of iron, by 
euiivurtifig it into steel. 

Case-hardened (kas^hUrd-iid), p. ami a. 
Having tlie outside hardened, ns iron tools, 
•Nfc. Pnj liaviiig no seiisu of shutiie or 
honour ; brareii-fneed 

Case-bardenlnir (kus'liard-n-ing). n 1'hc 

])roe<‘Hs by winch the surface of iron is 
convert«Ml Into steel, wdiile tin* interior re- 
tains the softness ami toughiicsM of timlle- 
iibh* iron. This nniy be done by putting the 
iron into an iron box witli vegetable or ani- 
Tinil ebureonl in jiowiler, and eeiiieiitiiig it 
by exiMisnig it for some hours t<» a red Inuit. 
Tlio steel> etiveriiig enables the articles to 
wear better, and allow’s of their taking on a 
finer jioUsli 

Caselc (ka'se-ik), a. [I, caecne, ebeew 1 Of 
or iiertainiiig t<* clieest*.— Caseic acid, an 
ueid obtained from cheese 
Casein, Caseins (ka'se-in), ti . fT. cnuniK, 
cheese. 1 That ingredient in milk wliieli 
is neitlier eoagiilatod s)MmtniieoU8ly. like 
flhriii, nor by heat, like Hllmnien, but liy 
the Hi'tioii of aeids alone, and eonstitiitiiig 
the chief irnrt of the iiifrogeiii/cd mattor 
eontainetl in it (iieese made from skiiniiied 
milk mid well pressed is nearly pure easein 
It IS identical with legiitiiiii, and occurs in 
many \ egetaliles Casein is one of the most 
important elements of aiiiiiiul nutrition ns 
found in milk and leguiiiiiious plants U 
eoiisists of carbon .AS 7 per cent , hydrogen 
7 lf», nitrogen l.Atki, oxygen 22*0f>, and sul- 
phur 0 Sfi 

Gase-lmlfe (kasidf), n. 1 A knife carried 
ill a ease or slieuth 

Tin* port, licing rcsulvcfl to wvr his heroine's 
honour, has so ordered it th.rt the king .ilw.iys .icts 
with a gre.it stuck in his gmUe. which the 

lailv MMtehes from bini in the .struggle, nnd so de- 1 
lends herself .UiitU'n 

2 A large table-knife 

Case-man (kas'manx n. In printing, one 
who w orks at the cast* or sets ^’pes ; a com- 
positor 

Casemate (kits 'mat), n 1 hY cawmaU'. 
fnim It camrnatta, a eHsemate, from cam, 
a house, and matto, ftMilish, dull, dim, 
dark ti mart, feeble, and £ mate m check- 
ina/r I 1 In fort. («) a vault of stone or 
brick w oik. usually built in the thickness 
t»f the rampart of a fortreas, and niereeti in 
fitnit with eiiibrasures. through which artil- 
lery may la* flred (b) A shell-proof vault of 
stone or brick tti pixitect the tnaips. animu- 


I nition, Ac. (r)t An embrasure.— 2. In arch. 
a hollow moulding, chiefly used in cornices ; 
a cavetto. 

; (blAM^M(kas'mat-ed).a. Furnished with 

I Casement ^az^ment), n. [From caee, in the 
sense of a frame, as of a door, Ac.] In 
arch, (a) a glass frame or sash forming a 
window or iiart of a window, and made to 
. open by turning on hinges affixed to the 
vertical sides of the frame into which it is 
, fitted. 

1 released 

The caiement and the light increased 

With freshness in the dawning east. Tennyson. 

(b) A compartment between the mullions of 
a window, (c) An old English name for a 
deep hollow moulding similar tfi the Kotiu 
of classical or cavetto of Italian architecture. 
Oxford Gloeeary. 

Casemsnted (kaz'mcnt-cd), a. Having case- 
nienU. 

Caseous (ku'se-us), a. [L. eaucuH, cheese.] 
Like cheese ; having the qualities of cheese. 
Case-rack (kasYak), n. A frame of wood to 
receive printers' eases when not m use. It 
sometimes forms the stand or support for the 
case itself. 

Casern (kli'zfirnXn. [Fr canerne, Sp cagema, 
from caga, a shed or house J A lodging for 
soldiers in garrison towns, iisuallv near the 
rampart, liarracks 

Case-shot (kas' sliot), n. l. A collection 
of small projectiles, siieh ns musket halls, 
grape-shot, Ac., put in cases, to be dis- 
charged from cannon; can inter -shot. ‘A 
continual storm, not of single bullets, but 
of chain - shot nnd cage-ghot ' Camden — 
2. In a more modern sense, ii shrapnel-Bhcll, 
that is a spherical iron ease inclosing a 
iiunibcr of bullets and exploded by u fuse. 
Caseum (kn'se-nm), n. [L canvug, clieese ] 
Huinc as Cngein 

Case-worm ( kas'wenn ), «. A worm that 
makes itself n ease. See ("admck-kly. 
Cash (knsb ), n | ( ). Fr. cagge (M od. Fr ca igge), 
Sj>. and l*g eaxit. Jt. cagga, a eliest. Iiox, 
eolfer, from 1. rnp>.a,i\ liox or ease See t!ASE ] 

1. t A reeeptiu le for uimiey, a money-box. 
•So as this bank is jiruperly a general cash 
where every one lodges Ids money ' Sir 
Temple 

'I wenty tlioustind puunds arc known to Ik* hi her 
raxJt. Sit A' irtimooit 

2 Mtniey ; prininrily, ready nionej . trioiiey 
in eliest i>ron hand, iiiiinnk or at comniamf. 

3 A thin com of a very iuiseallov of copper, 
perforated ami strung <»n a tliread, used iiy 
the Chinese as small (‘haiige Twenty-two 
Biieh jdeee-. art* equal to one iieiiny sterling. 

Cash (kas)i). r I 1 To tiiin into nionc>, or 
to exchange tor money, as. to eugh a note 
j or an order 2 To pay moiie> for; ns, the 
clerks of a bank cagh iiotc.s when pivseiited. 
Cashi (kasli). rt IlMirnierly aNo written 
engg. from o Fi caggir, to bicak. tt) (inash, 
to tliscbarge, from L eaggaie. tt» iiring to 
nothing, to aiiniil, from caggvg, enqity, void; 
or rather ]H*rIia]is from L iivaggarr. tt*» lireuk; 
eoiiip E break in sense of ensidor See 
t’AslllKR. c t J To cashier, to iliseard 

t axhtuf, the grt.nlcst part of his laud army, he only 
rct.iiiicd io<..( of thr host soldiers .So W itori-n 

Cash-account ( kash'iik-konnt). n 1 . An 
aeetiiint of money received, paid, or on 
hand. *J. In banking, a credit given by a 
bank to an amount ligreed upon to any 'in- 
dividual or house of itusiiii'ss that can pro- 
cure two or more iiersons of undoubted 
credit or property to become sim'ty for the 
n*pnynieiit. on demand, of the sum credited, 
with interest Persons having such ac- 
(‘onnts draw upon them for whatever sums 
within their amount they have oeeasioii for, 
repaying tliese lulvanees as they find oppor- 
tunity. but generally within sliort iieriods. 
Interest is eliurged luily on the average 
Imlanee wliicli may lie due to the bank. 
Calleil also liank-credit, eagh-acrount being 
more especially a Scotch name The system 
of granting such credits seems to have been 
initiated by the Scotch banks 
CsjMl-book (knsh'buk), n A liook in which 
is kept a register or account of money re- 
ceived and paid 

Cash -credit (kash'kred-it), n A eash- 
aeeonnt. or a credit granted on it by a bank. 
Cash-day (kash'da), n A day oii which 
cash is regularly paid; a pay-day 
Cashew (ka-sho'), n |Froin caggii, caju, 
or aenju, native names for the edible st^k 
or receptacle of the cashew-nut. J 1 The 
popular name for A nacardium oevidentale 
(the cashew -tree). See AnacarMUM.— 

2. Same os Cachou. 


Fate, far, (at. fall. miV met, imr; pine, pin; iiOte, not. luCve; tube, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii, Sc. abune; i*. Sc. fey. 
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CASBIA-PULP 


0Mll6W-1linl (ka-shd'bdrd), n. The name 
fffven in Jamaica to one of the tanagen 

iTana^ e^7ia).an I 

inBeuorial bird of , . ^ 


inBeuorial bird of 
the dentiroatral 
group. It feeds on 
the berries of the 
bully-tree. 
Oasliew-llUt (ka- 
sho'nut), n. The 
fruit of tlie ca- 
shew-tree (yfwi- 
eardiuiit orcidcn- 
tale). The asli- 
coloiired fruit is 
kidney - sliapud, 
and consists of a 
kernel inclosed in 
a very hard shell 
Tlie shell is com- 
posed of thi*ce 
layers, the outer 
and inner of winch 
are htird, while 




Aiiiicardiinn nccidentnle. 
1 I 1, ( .'\shcw-nuts. 


the intermediate contains a quantity of 
black, acrid, caustic oil which excoriates tlie 
lips and tongue of any who try to crack the 
nut with their teeth It is rendei'ed harm- 
less by roasting, and the fumes given off in 
the rousting are so acrid as to produce intlain- 
mation Tlie kernel abounds with a sweet, 
milky juice, and forms an ingredient in 
puddings, iV'c. It is put into Madeira wine 
to give it a fiavour, and with this view is 
sometimes imported into Britain. The stalk 
or receptacle of the fruit is very large and 
fleshy, has an agircahlc acid flavour, ami 
is slightly astringent 

Cashew-tree (ka-sho'ti'e). n. The tree that 
proiluccs the cashew-nut See above, and 
Anapauiuim 

CashlclaWB (kash'i-kla/). n. An old Scotch 
instrument of torture, consisting of an iron 
case for the leg, to which tire was aiqdicd 

Cashier (kash er'), n. \Vi'u\n catth; comp 
Fr ivi/wier, a cashier ] ()iie who has charge 
of cash or money; one who keeps an account 
of the monetary transactions of a bank or 
other comnier(<ial comiern; a cash-keeper. 

Cashier (kash-ci’'), vt. [OE. caHMcr/r, to 
cashier, from O Fr earner, to break, to 
cashier, through the (1 camrrn Sec Tasii, 
to cashier | 1 'I'o dismiss from an otllcc or 
place of trust by annulling the commission 


Hi' li.id tlif insolciicr to Cttihifr t)ie t 
lordOicntcti.iiit’s own hodv-giurd 


ipt.un of tlx 


2 To dismiss or discard from service or from 
sotdety 

They have .ilruady rtt4//o‘ro/ several of tlmr fnl- 
|(twers 

:j To reject; to imtoiilof account; to dis- 
regard I Rare.) 

Soiiif- , or.it Ic.ist oiidiMVoor to iiiv.didatc. 
all oth* T .irgiiiiRMit-. J o, kf 

Cashierer (kash rr'Or), n One who cash itirs, 
rejects, or dis<gir<ls 'A cutthirrer of nion- 
archs ' lUtrkr 

Cash-keeperfkash'kcp-cr).'/ Onc intrusted 
with the keeping of money and iiioncj ac- 
ctiiiiits; a casliier 

Cashmere (kash'mer). n A shaa 1. .so calhvl 
from the (‘oiintry where first iiiaile t'ash 
mere shawls or fabrn-s are formed of tin* 
tine downy wool foiiml about tin* mots of 
the hair of the ('asliriicre goat iirnl the wihi 
goat of Thibet. th<* finer ones only fmm the 
winter thiwn which clothes the wihl goat 
ami other wild uiiiiiials of the ITiinalayas 
They are now 8ueces.sful1y imitated in 
Fraiu" and Hrituin 

Cashmere (kash'mer), a. Relating to the 
shawl-fabric so called 

Cashmerette (kasb-me-ret'), n ffhrii of 
caMhnunr | A kiinl of fabric for hniics' 
dresses made W'itb u soft and g1oss\ sur- 
face in imitation of cashmere. 

Cash-note (kasli^nOt), n A note for the 
payment of money. 

CashOO (ka-sho'), a [Fr eachoii, cutechn 1 
The juice or gum of certain trees in tlie 
East indie.s, the Acacia, Areca, or Mimona 
Catechu. St*e ('ATEfHl' 

Casia (ka><h'i-al. n Same as Casnia 

Casimire (kas'i-mir), n Same as Castiiinerc 
itjfrou 

Caaing (kas'ing), a 1 Tlie act or process 
expressed b> tlic verb to case 2 A ea'»e; a 
covering, as. («) a covering on the outside of 
the walls of a house diffcn*iit from the hack^ 
i/uf; (A). a wooden tunnel for powiier-hose in 
blasting . (r> a covering round a steamlKiat- 
funnel to jiroteet the deck from the heat -- 

3 t ITie depriving an animal of its skin 

eh. eAain; 6h, Sc lock; g, j/o; j.joh; 


Gasllia v(kas'inge),ti. 1 ) 2 . A north of England 
word lor dried cows* dung, used for fuel. 

I Casino (ka-Si^'ndX n. pi. Caslnos (ka-Bc'. 

, iidz). [It, a small house.] 1 A small coiin- 
I try house; a lodge; formerly sometimes spe- 1 
I ciflcally a house capable of affording dcfciiee 
j on a small scale against an attacking force | 
j 2 A club-house or public room used for i 
I social meetings, gaming, dancing, inusie, ' 
j A'c. ; a public dancing saloon. i 

I Thr times .iresurh that one scarcely dares .'illinle 
to that kind of cuinp.any which thousands of oiir 
young men of \*.amty F.-ilr are frequenting every day, 
which nightly fills castues and dancing rimms : 

1 Thackeray. ' 

3. A {tame at cards: in this use written also 
I Cansinu (which see) 

Cask (kask). n [From Sp. msm, skull. Iiel- 
niet, wooden whie-eask, wlite-vat, probably 
from catteare, to break or burst, from a L L ' 
quaHHicarc, a lengthened form of L. ryuox- ' 
Htti'c. to break, whence Fr canucr, to break, 
and E quatth.\ 1. A helmet [In this use 
written more comnioiily Caaque ] 

Why does he crush hetieath a casi 
Ills wrinkled brows? cIdJt ton 

2 A close vessel for containing liquors, 
formed by staves, heading, and hoiqis 'I'liis 
is It general term comprehejjtling the ]>ipt‘. 
hogshead, butt, bnrrt*l. ilte 
Cask (kask), v.t. To put into n cask 
Cask t (kask). 11 [.Sborteneil form of canket ] 

A casket ‘A jewel, locked into tlte woe- 
fullestmuA'* Shak 

Casket (kas'ket). n fin form a dim of caak , 
but in meaning from Fr caegrttr, a coffer or 
casket, tlim of catutc, it box. See f’ASH, n ] 

1 A small chest or box for jew*i*)s or oilier 
small articles. ‘ Cankctu full of imrdons ' 
Sttifpc 

Here t .ttch this caxkcf, it is worth the isiins Sfml 

2. A name sonietimt's applied to n book 
consisting of it iinmber of selecU*d literary i 
or musical pieces ; as, a etutket of literui‘y , 
gents VN rittcii also Cagnvrt I 

Casket (kuH^kct), rt To put in a little . 
chest. * 'J he jewel safely mxA-efed ’ Kcatu , 

I li.kve writ no letters, raiXe/<'(/ my treasiin Shai. ^ 

Casket (kas'ket). )? Jh'aut. mnw mdnukct r 
Casknet ( kask ^ net), n A hiiiuU casket I 
UiuccU 1 

Casque (kask), n [Fr., from Hp cancu 1 
See (’ASK.) A term itpjdied, espt*eially by ' 
the poets, in a soinew'bat hiost* way, to hel- I 
iiiets of every descTiptloii from elasslual i 
times 1,0 the jireseiit 

Mv C'^'d btid*' » .irvf s llx ntufUt i of viei>, | 

Kly lough ( thnistrih sun Itttnyton 

But. in a more prccKc iisr. the ti'rni tleslg- ’ 
nates a head picrc worn appaif’idly more 
for parade than wriniis warfare, wanting a , 
viror, but fiirnisbcd with cbeek-picces and 
oreillets, and fretiiieiitly elaborately onni- 
ment<‘d and cnibohsed I’lie casque first , 
aiipears in Enulisb aniioiii in the reign of j 
Heiir>\lll Wiitteii also 
Casqiiet (kas'ket). n .See (’ask ET. 
Casquetel (ka.s'ket-el). v jFnnn rnsnvc | j 
A .small steel rnporopvu helmet, witiioiit I 





( .isqtii li (r> ui|> Tdw.irrl 1^' ), sub' .iiul li.vk view \ 

licaviT or vi/nr, but having a projecting , 
umbril and overlapj»iiig nlates behind for ! 
eiisc in throwing the liead hack 
CaBS,t Cassef (kas), rt [Fr canner, to 
break, to rashier See (’ASH, to cashier 1 
1 To(|uash, to defeat; to annul ‘ To rnss 
nil old and tinfaithful tmnds.’ lialevjh 
2. 'I'o disiiiish, to cashier. 

Cassada, Cassado (kas-HiVtla. kuH-HaMd), 71 

Same us Cumim 

Cassareep, Cassireepe (kuH'sn-re)>, kas'si- 
reid. a |Crt«sar?pc,S«»nth Anierican tiaint*.] 
The concentrated Inlee of tin* mots of the 
hitter cassava (Mandiot vtilUtHima), fta- 
voured by aromatics and deprived of its 
laiisonouH ])rotK*rties by iKijling. It is used 
to give a relish to soups and other tlishes, 
and forms the basis of the West liidiuit 
‘ pepiier pot ’ Wrilleii also CaHmrijtr 
Cassatet (kas 'sat), rt fl. eniuniit, vain, 
empty See (lASIlIKB ] To vacate, annul, 
or iriuke void 

The ii|iinion fcU(icnM:dc& and tatsafes thr best 
niciliiiin wi; li.ivr iiay 


Cassation (ka8-sn'shon),n. The act of annul- 
ling or of revei'sing a judicial sentence. In 
France there is a court of cassation. It is the 
highest court 

r\ appeals front all 

other courts. 
Cassava (kas- 
siVva or kas-sK'- 

srtiv.Sp rtisoAe. 

il nanm 

species of inani- 

WT ^ r ^ ^ utilinri- 

w Euphorbiiieeie. 

• See Manioc. ~ 

Cassnva IM.int {Manihot 2 'I’lie lllltri- 

utihsMvia). titms stareh tib- 

tained from the 
w'ltite soft root of the plant. It Is prtqtnred 
in the West Indies, tropical America, and 
on the African coast in the following niait- 
ner: The roots are washed . striiiped of their 
rind, and gritted down to a pulp, which is 
put into coarse, strong eitiivits hags, and 
Hitlimitied to powerful pressiire to ex]>ress 
the highly poisoiions juice Tin* Hour that 
remains after pressing is formed into thin 
round cakes, and baked on a hot iron plate. 
They are then allowed to enol, and after- 
w'iirds broken into fiieces and laid out in 
tile sun to dry. In this state it forms a 
valnnhle artiele of ftiod, upon which many 
of the inhabitants of sontherii America 
live almost entirely From rassavu the 
tapioca of cuuimerce is prepared See Ta- 
I'UK'A. 

Casse.i r t See ('ASS. 


Casse-paper (kas'se-pa-p6r), n 'I’he name 
given to tiic paper consiltiitiiig the two out- 
side qiiirt*s of a ream, broken paper 

Casserlan (kas-se'ii an). u iFrom .inlins 
VaHtirnuH of I'adiia ) In auat. ii term ap- 
)>lied to a large seiiilliinnr ganglion, forni(>d 
liy the fifth iktvi*, and iminediatcl.) dividing 
into the ophthalmic, siijicrior, and inferior 
iiiuxlllary nerves 

Casserole (kus-rbl), u (Fr, a stew-pan] 
Jn cooker II, an edging, border, wall, or en- 
casciiiciit of ricc.jiastc.ormitsbed potatoes, 
in which mi*ats an* serv(‘d at table Such 
meats are said to la* Hi*rvi*d ‘cii cansenUe ' 
Cassetur breve (kiis HC>’t,Ai* bre've). |L., 
lit h*t tin* brief be niiiinlled | In law, an 
entry iiiailc by a )>laiiitifi, who flnds a plea 
ill Hliatcm<*iil IS well foiimh'il, wlu*r(*by an end 
is ]iut to the iictioii, and he can begin anew. 

Cassia (kasli'ia/, )i |L. rami. Or kania 
(ran*l> with double,).), from the Hebrew or 
J'liuMiieiaii iiame I I A large genus of legu- 
iiiiiiotiH )ibtiitH,iMbabitmg the tro))ica1 parts 
of the world The species consist of trees, 
shrubs, or herbs; the leaves are abruptly 
luiiiiateil. and usually boar glands on tneir 
stalks The h-allets nf several species eoii- 
stitiile the well-know II drug called senna. 
That imported from Alexandria is obtained 
from C acutijoliu and C ohornta. East 
Indian senna eonsists of the lance-shaped 
leallets of cloiqiutu; and other species 
supply Hinaller q'liiintities in coniiiierce. 
C Fistula IS found wild in Itulla. and has 
been introduced into other tropical coun- 
tries. Its legumes contain a quantity of 
thick ]iiilp, which is a mild laxative, and 
enters Into the composition of tJie confec- 
tion of ciiHsiii ami the i*oiircctioii of senna. 
TJic leaves and flowers are also purgative.— 
2 Same us Camia lujnea. 

Cassia -bark (kash'i-u-bark), u .Same os 
Cfnwia-lifftu’u 

Cassla-bud (kasli'l-a-binl). n The flower- 
bml of Ciuunuuuuuiu ('assia and other spe- 
cies of the same genus, used in cooking, Ac. 

Cassia -Ugnea (knsh'i-a-lig-nc-a). u |Llt. 
ligriuouH or woody cassia I 'I'hi* Ijark of the 
HUiiie trees Unit yield eassia buds It is 
iimcb prired by tlie (’binese and largely im- 
ported into Em ope Its fiavour somewhat 
resembles that ol ('innamon; and as it con- 
tains a greater jiortion of esseiitial oil. and 
is much chea]Nir, it is now more ext(*nHively 
usi*d 

Cassia-oil (kash'l-a-oil). n The common 
f)i] of einnamon, procured from casHin-hark 
and easKia-buds 

Cassia-pulp (knsh'i-a-pulp), n 'I'he sweet 
pulp whieli exists in the pods of CuHRia Fut- 
tvtu It is usf*d in medicine us a mild pur- 
gative Heo C'As.siA 


fl, Fr. to7t; ng, Bing; th, Men; th, Min; w, wag; wh, tr/dg; zh, amro —See Kby. 



CASSICAir 


4(>B 


CAST 


(kai'si-kati), n 1. An inaeiiorlal 
bird of the genutt CosHiciiH (which see) — 
2. floinetimeB improperly aiiplied U> the 
barita, an AuatralaHiun bird. 

OaJWiCUS (koM'Ri-kuB), n i Probably from L 
easseg, a net. a apider’s web, from their 
woven iieHtH.) An American genua of in- 
aesaorial lilrda, family Icteridtc, allied to 
the atarlinga, remarkable for the ingenuity 
with which they weave tiieir ncBta The 
C criMtatuK, Hometimea called the created 
oriole, la aixmt 20 incliea lung, and con- 
atriicta a poiich-ahatiod neat of tlie lengtti 
of :i0 inc'hea, of thin ahreda of iiark, whirii, 
with tiie view of eiiauriiig ita aafety from 
iiioiikeya and aerpenta, it auapenda at the 
extremity of the lirancii of aoniu amooth- 
imrked tree. 

OaasldeOUB (kaa-aid'e-ua). o. fL ra/iitui, n 
helmet] In fjo/ helni«‘l-Hhnpr<l. like tin* 


! GaM(Kikad(kaB'aokt),a. Clothed with a cas- I 
i Bock. * The coMocA'd huntanian.' Cnwper. ; 
: Cassolette (kaa'ad'letXn [Fr.] A gold, ail- < 
1 ver, or ivory box for containing perfumery, i 
{ having ita lid pierced with holea for the 
' eacajieof the odour; the part of a cenaer 
I perforated for the cniiaaioD of the porfumea. 

, CaSBOliade (kaa-aon-ad'). n. [Fr.] £aw 
' augar; atigar not refined 
i CaSSOOn (kaa'abn), n |It. mHHone, a large 
cheat J A tleci» panel or coffer in a coiling 
or Hofht. 

Cassowary dcaa'ao-wa-ri), n [.Malay cattib- \ 
■ wariK . ) A large citraorial i>inl of the genua j 
( '(iHUuriua (C ftaleatm), family .striithionidfn, , 
' inhal)iting tlie lalandH in the Indian Archi- 
j pelago, much rc*aenibling. and nearly aa 
I large aa. the oatrich. liut with lega thicker > 
• and atronger in prooortion, and three toea 
on the foot 'j'he winga are of rudimentary ' 


upper aepal of the flower in tiie genuM Aco- 
nltum. 

Cassidony (kaa^ai-don-i), n 1 |A rorrui>- 
tion of i, Stn’nhan Huhtata, the ato'chaa of 
Hidon, where the idaiit ia indigeiioiiH J The 
iNipular iiainu of Lnmiitiula SUrfhan, or 
French lavender, and uIk^i of a apccieH of 
Oimnhalium or I'udweeil 2 |A eorniption 
of chaleedonii | A iiiincrul <if whicli vaaca 
are often madi- 

Cassiiuere ( kuH'ai iner), M |Fr muHiinir, 
■aiiie word iia cdN/iiftere. | A kind of thin 
twilled woollen cloth woven in imitation of 
('aahniere mIuiwIk (Called alao AVrac/zmerc. 

Oasslne (kaa-arnekn- {Thu name given to an 
allied plant hy tiie Indiana of Fioridn ] An 
ornanieiitnl genua of evergreen aliruha beur- 
liig white ilowera. nut order A(iUifoliae.eic, 
nioatly natlvea of tlie Cuiic of (iood Hope, 
(hie apeeiea, C fxrelHa, a native of Nepaul. 
growa to the heiglit of IM feet 

Cassinette ( kua-ai^net/). n (S]i raninete, 
<1 catuiinff, a aort of dim of lUinttiinerv ] A 
eloth made of n eotton warp and the woof 
of very fine w<iol, or wool and ailk. iiaed for 
wiuati'uata Calh'il alao Kerncitm'ftr 

GassiXIO (kaa ae'nd), n lit. niniHo, a aninll 
hoiiae, a gaming iionae; L ram, a e(»ttage j 
A game at eurd^ aoniewlial reaeinbling 
whiat. Ill wiiieh eleven poiiita <'on.s(i(nt(‘ the 



f*r»'s|»*il Cassowary {Cnutartin gitieiUm) 


nature, ladiig hid under the feather**, and 
arc arnied with atrong apiiiea for eoinbat lu* 
defenee The head la aiirinouiited with a 
liclmeidikt* bony protul»emiiei\«*overed w itb 
born, coiiaiaiiiig of plutea tuic o%er aintilu'r 
Ji riiiia witli great rapidity, oiitatripping 
tli(‘ awiftcat liorae Tlie (‘iiaaouary lays a 
few egga, whieb it leave.** to lx* iialcbcd by 
the h(‘nt of tiie aun 


game (irrat ratmmo, the b’li of ilianionda, 
whieh eoiints two Littlr ranHiHo, the two | 
of apadea, a liieh eoimta oui* W ritteii alao ! 
('iinnin, j 

CaSBlO-berrytkaR'ai o-lie-rl). w, The popular i 
luiiiie of the tnilt of Vihunnnit ifvnjiutuin 
Cassiopeia, Casslopea ( kaa'ai o pe"a ). u. 

I In rIaHf, unjth the ^lifeof tVpheiia, king 
of Kthloplu, and niothei of Aiidroiiieda She ' 
wuH afteiwarda placed niiioiig the atura | I 
AiuniHtcIlatioii m the iiorthiM'ii lieiiiiapliere, ! 
Ita prineipal atiira forming uaort of W , eallod 
ulati ' the lady in her <*hair ’ 

Cassis (kiia'aiH), II |1, . a lieliiiet | A genua , 
of gaaleropodona niidliiac.s, ineliitliiig the 
Hpeciea known liy tlie name of heliind. aliella 
They heloiig !<• the family Ihiceiiiida*. 
CaSSlterla (kaa-ai-te'ri a), /I |<lr kimnitrroti, 
till I \ kind of I'r^alaU which ajipear to 
have an udmivtiirc of tin The colour ia 
hrowii or whitish 

Cassiterlte tkaa'si trr it), n icr kai^n'trron, 

tin I (Siiitj ) TIii'iiiohI coninion oieof tin, 
oeeurriiig in t'oniwall, sw«>den, ttrceiilaiid, 
Fraiiee. Spain, (icrniiinv, North and South 
America, .AiiHtraliii, and the Island of Uuiicu 
near Suniatrn, generally in large irregular 
iiinaMea diaaeiiiiiiated iii granite, giieis**, cluy- 
alute, micii'alate, and latrphyry, >»ut alao | 
llbrtuiH, eryatalli/.eil in pnania. in rolled I 
pieeea, in graina an aiiiid. in whicIi last eoii- 
dition it ia kiiow'ii as atreain-tiii It la a , 
iM'roxide. eoiiaiating of tin 7U, and ovvgeii 21 I 
See Tin ’ I 

Cassius (kna'Mi-iia). »i | Named from its ilia- 
coveror, a (German idiyaiciaii | A purple 

t iigmeiil, UHed in porcelain and glaaa imiiit- ! 
iig. prepared from the niiiriate of gold by ' 
adding to it a niixtim* of tlie protocblorid'e | 
and perchloride of tin More uaiially culled * 
Purplr Ilf Canniug rrr. ; 

Cassook (kaa'aok), n (!•> raMinw. from 
It canaera, from rasa, a lioiiae. 1. tvua, a j 
cottage. I 1 Any looae robe or outer coal, , 
but particularly a military one | 

Tile iittistrr lilc, riiiteit uiui sounti, u|H>n my lift* , 
Riiuniius n.>i In Mil', n iIxMisaiiil |<ii||. Imlf of tlir «»hu li I 
diirc not sli.ik< i In' snow fiom oU thoir lest 

they simkr ilicmsritrs to )>ici.c*b I 

2 A tight -tit ting garment w'orn under the • 
guwii by clergy men in the Church of Home , 
it variea in colour w itli the digulty of the ' 
wearer, rricata w ear black . hinhopa.purjtle; 
cartilimlfi. acnrlet, the pope, white i 


Gassumunar ( kiiaau-mii'iiui ). n [lliml ] 
An aromatic root used tisn tonic and atiniu* I 
laiit, tdilaiiied from Ziinjihrr ('nmanuunar j 
Cass-weed (kun'wed). a |0 K raioi, ciisii, > 
a money box | A wt‘cd (Vafixrlla liin\a- ! 
pntitonii) callt'd ShrphrrirH-jmurh or Shrp^ i 
firnl'it pitrtir. See SlIKPilKIlP'^-l'l K.SK 
Cast (kiiHt), r t jiret. A pfi m^f; ppr raafiatj , 
[Han kmtr, Sw ami led. hanta, to throw 
a .Scandinavian wtird | 1 'I'o throw, tiing, 
or aend ; to drne off by foicc; to liuil, !i> 
impel , 

And tho l.ord lnrn«<l .» inichu .troiu; w«'.l wiinl, 
nhn h took .o\.iv tin I"* (ot .. .in. I tin in i ito tlu 

Krd .Sc.i 1 xo.t \ I., 

1 zzi.ih |>rf*tMn'it toi thfin shugs *•'' stun, * 

. » )l \X\I 14 

So i>, tin* kingdoin of (..od, .is if .'i iii.in should 
si'i d the. gioiiiid M.iik i\ ' 

2 ToHlied. to impart; to eommnmcate; as, 
til rant light on a. subject; to a luatre 
on i>oaterit> 

And l■•^l, il window*, rahly flight, 

« .1 dim ifligi'Uis light A/i/Avi 

S To iH'stow. to confer or tiaiisfer 

‘1 he g.»\, rnnn iil 1 cu.' iipiMi in> hioth, r S/niX’ 

*1 To tiini; to direct, hb. iurant a looker 
glance of the eye ’('axt her tair eyes to 
heuicii ’ Shak —6. To discard . to diBiiiiss ; 
to reject I 

1 In ^t.itr (..uuiot with safety him i 

fi. To hlied or tlimw off ; bk. tree» rant their ! 
fruit, a Mcrpeiit cait/»>' tuB akin 'To Cfi*f tlie 
raga of sin ' lir^nirn 

^ oiir * olt’s titoth is not t ?r.' tet SA.it- 

(ShakBpere Iiub the pp ranted in this ni'iise. ■ 

• Vantrd Blough *| 7 t To emit or give out. 

This titsts .E siilphumnis smell H 

S.t To throw out or up; to eject ; to vomit. 

U «• .ill wvTc sc.i-sw allowed though sonu: ,ai.' .ig.uii 
.S/ifiJ' 

Ills tilth within being t.tst he wouhl apiurar 
A pmiJ as J<*rp as hell iiitiiJk 

1» To biriii by throwing up earth; to raise. 

1 hv eneiiiK's sli.ill «.it/a trrn* h abmit thee 
Luke XIX 

I he tilind mole 

1 opi’^^d hills toward lic.iveu. Shak 

10 To throw' f»u the groniul, as in w’l'estling. 

• I niatle a shift tomW him.' Shak -- 11. To 
decide against in a lawsuit; to (*ondemu. us 
a criminal. 

Were tlu* case referred to ain cfiniiictcnt Judge 
thev wouhl luevitabl) be oiaf // JAwr. 


Both were cast. 

And this irrevocable sentence past. Dryden. 
--To be coit in £80, to be condemned to pay 
£30. ConUiUl Mag.— 12. To thrust; as, to c(Ut 
into prison ; to put or set in a particular 
state. * Clarence whom 1 have cast in dark- 
uesB.* Shak. 

Both the chariot and horse arc cast into a dead 
sleeji. Ts. Ixxvi. 6 

13. To bring forth abortively. 

Thy ewes and thy she goats have not cast their 
young Gen. xxxi. jfi. 

14. To find or ascertain by computation; to 
compute; to reckon; to calculate; as, to 
cant accoiiutB; to caet a nativity. 

You cast tilt' event of war. my noble lord. 

And summed the at count of rhatice Skat. 

15. To contrive ; to plan. 

Cast it .-ilso tlmt you may have rooms both for 
suiiiiiier a lid winter Bacon 

TPif cloister . . would h.'ive been proper for an 

oraiige-lumsc , and had, 1 doubt not, [leen cast for 
lli.it purpose. Sxt li\ Templt 

Ifi. I'o fix or distribute (the parts of a play) 
among the actors; as, to east the ‘Merchant 
of V'enice.’ Addieotr, also, to assign a cer- 
tain part or role to; as, to east an actress 
for the part of Portia —17. To found; to form 
into a particular sha|ie by pouring liquid 
metal into a mould ; to run ; as, to cast 
cannon. 

Thou Shalt cast four rings of gold for it I*x. xxv xs 

Fig 

.Some have been tempted to cast all their learning 
into this nicthod Watts 

18 Tn printing, to throw off. ns a proof or 
revise. • To cast anchor, to moor a vessel hy 
letting the anclior or anchors drop -To cast 
aside, to dismiss or reject us useless or in- 
eonvenieni -To cast oimi/, (a) to reject. 
Lev XX vi 44. (5) To throw' aw'ay; to lavish 
orw'aste by profusion; to turn to no use; 
UH, to cast away life ; to cast away a golden 
opportunity (c) I'o wreck; us, the shi)i w as 
cast away on the coast of Africa. ‘Cast 
away and sunk on (loodwin Sands ’ Shak. 

■ To east the halanrv, to turn the scale ; to 
eause one scale to preponderate: often used 
iignrativtdy South; Dryden - To cast hy, 
to reject, to lling or throw' by. Shah ; 
Locke -- To east down, to throw down; Jig 
to deject or tiepress the mind 
M h> .irt thou If O ni\ ** 0111 ? Ps xlii 5 

- 7'o east the draperies, in the Jnie arts, to 
dispose tlu* fohls of the ganiieiits with w liieh 
the tigures in the pictures are elothed . to 
dispose the main IIim‘ 8 of a picture gener- 
ally To east ^torth. to throw out or reject, 
as from uii inclosed place ; to emit or send 
out 

Ilf* shall grow .ns the lily, and mst ft'tth lie. roots 
a*. L(.l>.iiiiin lilts xi\ 5 

—To east III, to throw into the bargain 

Sill h .11) itnmisi It III [ liiirth w, wish Imic nl , 

’ 1 w, fL witrili Imlh '1 ost.iiiK m ,, n/if in tlu t rrcil 

- 'I'o cast off, (a ) to diseanl or rejeet, to di ive 
aw ay 

'I ht iiriiii t' will in tho pcrtcctiicss uf Imic 
l Ilif ,'// Ills titllnWOTS .S/frl/t 

(h) .\ant to loosen from or lot g<»; as, to 
cast oj! a vrssel ni tow’ (e) In hunting, to 
leave behind, as dogs; to set loose «»r free. 
‘Away he se<iiirs, easts off the dogs, and 
gains a wowd ’ Sir Ji L'h.strauge To east 
the lead, to heave the lead See l.KAP, 2 — 
7’o east lilts .See under Lot.- 'To cast out, 
(«) to rejiM*t or turn out 

1 lu bi.it hath been ntW out . . no father own- 
ing It s/i,U‘ 

(h) Tt> speak or give vent to Addison — 
To east up, (fi) to compute ; to reckon ; to 
calculate; as. to east up aecoiints * Casting 
up the eost heforchtuid ’ Dryden. (fe) To 
eject , to vomit 

1 heir villany goes .igainst my weak stomach, .and 
till rehire 1 iiiu*,! tast it it/ Shak 

Ciiit n/ the poison th.it infects thy mind. Dr^dm 
(r) To tw'it or iipbriild with; to recall to 
one's notice for the purpose of annoying. 

Lady W \ maid is .always mz/i/ig uf tu me how 
happy her lord and ktibship t*. Lexer. 

(d) To raise; to throw up. ‘Throws down 
one mountain to east up a higher * Shak — 
To ettst on. to refer tir resigti Ui. South —To 
cast on* K se(f on or upon, to resign or yield 
one's self to the disposal of, wiUiout reserve; 
as. to etisf one's self upon a jierson's mercy — 
To east in one’s lot leith, to share the fate or 
fortune of. - To cast in the teeth, to upbraid, 
to charge ; to twit — To citst ujion, to refer 
to 'If things w'cre cast upon this issue, 
that (bid should never prevent sin till man 


Fite. far. fat. f»ll; 


me. met. lu'r; pine, pin; note, not, move. 


tCkbc, tub, bull; oil. |k>uu< 1; ti, Sc. abune; y. 8c. fey. 
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deienred it.' 8(nUh.—To cast off eopHf in 
printing, to ascertain accurately now many 
pams in print a given quantity of nianu- 
scnpt copy will make; or how many pages 
a given quantity of printed copy will make , 
when the size of the book and type are 
changed; also when a given quantity of 
manuscript copy is delivered, with direc- 
tions that it is to make a certain nuinber > 
of pages in print, to determine the size of ! 
the page and the size of the type.— To cast 
a shoe, to lose a shoe: said of u horse.-- 
To cast a person’s water, \ to examine his 
nrinc in diagnosing a disease 

if tlidii c iiiililst, doctor, cast 
The 7catet of the land, find her disc.iSo Shah. 

Cast (kast), p and a. 1. Coiidomncd 'A 
cast criminal.’ South. Hence, condemned 
by tile ptihlio; unsuccessful. ‘So may east 
poets write.’ Sonth 2. Made by founding 
or casting, as, cast iron; cctst steel 
Cast (kast). V i 1. To throw or tiing; speci- 
flcally. ill anxfling, to throw the line; to swing 
the rod so as to throw the lino on the water 
2. To Work arithmetical calculations; to 
sum accounts. 

Oh ! who would cast .ind b.'Uancc at a desk 1 

‘Jenny son. 

3 To turn or revolve in the mind ; to cal- 
culate : to consider. 

The best way to represent to life the in.inifold use 
of friendship is to tast and see how many things 
there .ire wIiilIi .1 iii.in c.'iiuiot do himself /i.non 
This w.iy .'ind th.it 1 cast to s.ivt niy friends Pope 

4 'fo receive form or shape ‘ A tnas.H that 
is immediuiely mallcahle. and will not run 
thill, so as to cast and nmiild ‘ Woodward 
5. To warfi ; to twist from regular shaix! j 

Stuff Is Sitid to or vi.irp iihen it alters its t 1 .it- ' 
ness or str.iightncss J/axon 

«t To vomit. ‘These verses too . . . make 
iuo n*ad> to cast ’ B Jonson - 7 Maut to 
fall otr or incline, so as to bring the side of 
a ship to the wind : ap]died particularly to 
a ship riding with her head to the wind 
when her fuichor is llrst lotisemMl - I'o cast 
about, {a) 111 hantinjj, to go about in dif- 
ferent directions in order to discover a htst 
scent 

JJiC not cl sip) of them (the hart’s in the i.'aiiu* of 
h.^rr inii-hruind) appe.irs, so now then is noth- 
inu for It blit to 1,1 r/ at’oiit for tin. st.ent / \ 

(onsiiliT; to suarcti in the iiiiinl for [ 
some eoiitrivaiice by which to accoiiijilish 
one’s end, to scheme 'To cast about how to 
perform or olitain.’ Bacon ‘ Contrive and 1 
east about how to living such events to pas.s ' 
Beutlei/ To cast back, to throw the memory 

hack; to refer to something past 
You on/ AoX' fur htiiidroils of years, .lud r.nke up 
every bit of ple.tsure 1 ever li.id 111 iiiv life 

Afrr Riddeil 

GaBt(knst). u 1 'I'hc act of casting; a throw; 
Bpecitic.illy, in angling, the act of tlirowing 
the line on the w'ater. — 2. The distance 
passed by a thing thrown, or the space 
through winch a thing thrown may 01 di- 
narily jiass ; as, about a st one’s cast ‘ The 
rest are measuring casts ’ Waller. 3. A 
stroke, a touch; a specimen or sample. 

Alifitlier r j ./ Ill their politicks, was that ol l•Illled- 
louririi,; to iiiip<M>.h .111 iiiiioLeiit lady. S/» /// ' 

4 Motion or turn of tlic eye; direction, look, 
or glance 

They let you sec by our cast of the eyi' yhiitnon 

ft A throw’ of dice; hence, a state of chance | 
or hazard 

I have Si't my life upon a rait, i 

And I will stand the hazard of the die Shah, j 
It b iiti even tast whether the artny shnulil mar' h 
this way th.it w.iy tion/h 

(I The form or shape into which aiiything 
is cast or moulded ; anything fonnetl in a 
mould . an impression in bronze, plastt'r, 

; fof shape ; mould ; impression gener- 
ally ‘C'unuiug msfn in clay.' Tennyson 

Weepcst tlinii to taki* the caef 
Of those dead lineaments that near ther lie 
Shah 

7 A tube of wax used by funinlcrs, which 
is fitted into a mould to give sliapt' to 
metal. Also, a cylindrical piece of brass or 
copper, slit in two lengthwise, to form a 
canal or conduit in a mould for conveying 
metal --8 Among plumhcrs. a little brazen 
funnel at one end of a mould for casting 
pipes without soldering, by means of which 
the melted metal is poured into the mould. 

0. Feathers, fur. or tiUier iiidigcstihle mat- 
ters ejected from the stomach by a hawk or 
other bird of prey. 

And wh<TP thf two contrived their daughter's gwid 
l-teii tnc lu»k s far/, the mole has maile his run 
Ten ny ion 


10. A tinge; a slight colouring or slight degree 
of a colour; as, a cast of green. 

The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 

Shah. 

11. Manner; outward appearance; air; mien; 
style. * New names, neur dressings, and the 
modem casf.’ Sir J. Denham. 'Something 
of a neat east of verse.* Pope - 12 A couple: 
now used in this sense only in the language 
of hawking; as, a cast of liiiwks.- 13 An 
assigniiieiit of the parts of a play to the 
8(*veral actors: the company of actors to 
whom the parts of a play are assigned ; as. 
the play was pn^duced with a very strong 
cast. - 14 One of the womi-Uke coils of sand 
produced by the lugworm —IB. Help lent ; 
a helping hand ; especially, the af;t of help- 
ing a piMlestrian on his way by giving him 
a ])lace in a vehicle ; a lift. 

We b.WK .lined with the driver to give us .1 i.tst to 
the next st.tge ismoilett 

Hi t Occasion; oiqiortiinlty. 

1 he end thereof I'll keep until another cait 

Spenser 

The last east, (n) the last throw of the 
dice; the last stake; the venturing of all 
that remains to <mo on one throw or one 
effort; the last chance. 

Wilt you turn recreant at the last last t DryJen 

(b) The last gasp 

Sir Thnni.is Itudli'v is even now at the /art tart, 
and hath l.itn spet'ch less and without knimledue siiu e 
yesterday .U iiomi J etler tiatea 101 _• 

Spenser uses utmost cast in the same sense 

Wherc.as he last 

Had left th.it couple near tlicir utmoit tart. 


the word has come to he spelled caste, being 
by old authors written cast.] 1. One of the 
tribes or classes into which the Hindus are 
tiivided according to the religious law of 
Ilrahniaiiism These castes are four in niiiii- 
ber ; 1st, the Brahmans, or the sacerdotal 
caste; 2d, the Kshatriyas, or military caste; 
3d, the Vaisyas, or husbaiulnien and mer- 
chants; 4th. the Svdrns, or labourers and 
mechanics Hen of no caste are culled 
J*ariahs and regarded as outcasts. In San- 
skrit castes are <'aned Vamas, colours. 
Cl dour being, no doubt, the chief distinc- 
tion ut first, besides the original castes nu- 
merous mixed classes or castes linve sprung 
up ill the progress of time, and are tlepetid- 
ent upon a man’s trade, occupation, or imv 
fession 'I'he same term is also used of 
somewhat similar classes in other coun- 
tries.- -2. A rank or grade of society: espe- 
cially used of the iqqier grades, 
lli'r in.iiiner had not th.it riMin«.e 
Wlin ii siainps tlu* ia\/e of \’cre de \'*Te 

/t««l J«>M 

Hr h.id rrtiirnrd to his own hnmr wIumi tlu* .islcii- 
y ol Ills own tartc li.id brefi rr-cst.iblishrd ; and 
hf had hern rhosrn to represent the Hiiiversitv of 
Dublin 111 the Hniise of Clniiinions jl/.iiantav 

- To lose caste, to get degraded from one 
caste to an inferior one; to lose social posi- 
tion 

CaBtellan (kas'tel-lan). n [Tj.f j castellanvs, 
from L eastellum, a castle Hee C'ASTLK ] 
\ governor or constaldr of n castle. 

Castellany (kas'tel-lan i), a. 'I’lie Jiirlsdie- 
tion of a castellan; the lordshi)i belonging 
to a castle, or the extent of its land and 
Jurisdii'tion 


CaBt.t n SeefWsTK 

CaBtalia. Castaly (kas-tani-a. kiiH'ta-li), n. 
The celebrated f jrecinti fountain on Blount 
I'arnasstiB, near holplii. sarred to the Muses, 
whose waterr had the power of poetieally 
inspiring those who drank them Also 
written Castalw 

Castallan (kns tn'li-an). a Pertaining to 
('asialia 

Castanea (kah-itViie-n). n I LI A genus of 
plants, uat order <Hipii1iferte. consisting of 
trees or shrubs, with strongly straight- 
\emed loaves and naked nnisexual tlowers. 
the males in catkins and the females .vili 
tary 'I'wo or three nuts arc contained in 
eaeli piiekly four valved fruit The most 
familiar evainple is the Npanish or common 
eliestiin' tree(f’ irxmX which has long buoii 
intioduced into and 
thrives well In this 
eomitr.\ rtoi-CiiKST- 
N I T-TUKF 

CastanetfkaK'ta net). 

/(. [Sp rastuhetn, 
from L casta neu, a 
I'liostmit, from re- 
sembling that fruit | 

An instrument eom- 
iMised of small eoii- 
eave shells of ivory 
orlianl wood,shape<l 
like S]nioiiH, plaeed 
together, fastened to 
the tininib, and beat 
\iith the middle lin- 
ger. 'Tins ilistrillnellt ('.isl.inets 

IS used by the Span 

iards and .Moui> as an accoiiipuniiiient to 
their dances and guitars, 'i’he erotaliim of 
the ancients was similar to the castanel 
Castanospennum (kas'ta-iio-8i)f>r"m II m >, n 
(Hr kastauon, a chestniit, and spernia, a 
seed I A genus of legniiiiiioiis plants, con- 
taining a single species (r aastrale), a uii- 
ti\e of sub tropical Australia 'I’lie trees 
arc from 40 to .Mi feet high The jioa-like 
(lowers are of a bright yellow colour, and 
are sueeeeiled liy a tapering c> lindrical pod 
eoiitainiiig three or four seeris aliont the 
size and asiiect of ehestniits. 'I’liey arc 
eaten by the natives, Imt are not very jialat- 
able. 

CaBta'Way (kast'a-wa), n One who or that 
w hich is cast away , one whe* is shipwrecked; 
one who is mined in fortune or character. 
‘She tiiere remains a hoiieless castaway.’ 
Shak 1 Cor ix 27 

CaBtaway ( kast'a wa ), a. Tlirown away ; 
rejected; useless; of no value. 

W e only rcnieiiiber, at our castaway leisure, the 
iiii|jrisoiied immortal soul Raleigh 

Caste (kast), n fl'T. caste, from Pg casta, 
iireed, race, caste: said to have iieen first 
applied to the classes of the Uinfliis by the 
Portuguese, who were the earliest colonists 
of Jndiu It is comparatively of late that 



I .irl AIl.iii biis uithiii \\\'.ta\tel/an\, or the Juris- 
diLtioii of Ills I .istli , ,i>i> iii.iiiois, all bill one 

ke/haM 

Castellated (kas'tel-Iat-ed). a 1 Furiiislied 
uith tiiiTcts and haitIcnientH like a castle; 
hiiili in the style of a castle, :is, a castel- 
lated mansion 2 Ineloscd in a biilliling. 
as a foliiitaiii or cisierti Johnson 
CaBtellatlon ( kas-tel-la'slion ), n I The 
net of fortifviiig a house ami rciidcriiig it a 
castle,-- ‘2 The act of ju'ovidiiig a building 
Hith battlcmciitH 

Castellet ( kns'tcl id ), n A small castle 
(liaiv I 

Caster (Kns'« cl ), n IFrommsf As regards 
meaning 2 the term was no doubt originally 
a)>plicil to a peppei -castor, with which pep- 
]H‘i IS cast or sprinkled I 1 Due who casts; 
•as (a) one ulio comjnitcs; a calculator 
(h) Due uho makes custiiigH; a founder, 
(c) One who assigns the parts of a play to 
tln^actoiH 2 A fdiial, cruet, or oilier small 
M’sscI, us( .. to contain coinlimcnts for the 
fable, as. a set of 'sters; al.Ho, a staml con- 
taining a set of caHters 3 A small wheel 
on a swivel, attached to the leg of a piece 
of furniture, in order to facilitate its being 
moved nbiiiit uitlioiit lifting 'riie word 
III this use is frcipieiitly written Castor. 
Caster, Chester (kas'tLr.elies'ier) I A Sax 
ceaster, from L eastrvm. a fort | A common 
Hutllx 111 idace-nanies; us, Doiirnsfr/-, tile 
fort on the Doll , {UAchester, the fort on the 
Dolne, Kxeb'r ( KxercH/c» ). the fort on the 
Kxc;(’iremri<(c/*,tbe fortof(,'iren((''or»acimi) 
III ChcKtei, the town, it appears as an inde- 
pendent word ['rids is on«‘ of tlie six words 
recognized us directly inherited from the 
Koninii InvaderH For others see Stkkkt | 
Castlflcation t ( kas-ti-fi-kiVshon), n The 
inakiiig chaste ; purification in a moral 
Heiise, chastity; purity 

I rt 110 iiiipiirc spirit defile tlu* virgin (luriln'S .iiul 
Til /ry/ifi/jc<rrv nf tiir soul. 7 ef /iiv/of 

Castigate (kas'ti-gitt), v t. jirct iV pp easti- 
gatea; ]ipr castigating | L. castigo, easti- 
gatuui, from eashis, piiic ] 1. 'rochaHtise; to 
punish by stripes; to correct or piiiiisb in 
general ‘ if thou didst put this sour-cold 
habit on to castigate thy pride.' Shak -- 
2. 'To subject to a severe and critical serii- 
tlny: to criticise for the piir)iose of correct- 
ing; to emend; as. to rastigate the text of 
an author. ‘ Had adjiistcif and castigated 
the then Latin Vulgate ’ Bentley 
Castigation (kas ti-ga'shon), n. I'he act of 
castigating: (a) piiiiishment by whipping; 
correction ; chastisement; discipline ‘Tim 
keenest castigation of her slanderers ’ Jr- 
vinfj 

k'inlent t vents do not always argue tin* anger of 
Goil , even d(•.tth itself is, to his servants, .1 f.itherly 
titilij:afuin Rp Utiil 

(B) Critical scmtiiiy and emendation; cor 
rection of textual errors 
Castlgator (kus'ti ga ti-r), n. Due wlio cas- 
tigates or corrects 


ch. cAain; 6h. Sc locA; g.go; j,job; h. Fr ton; ng, sltig; Tfi, fAeti; th, lAin; w, wig; wh, w/ng. zh. azure See Kky 
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CAJSTRATE 


CA8TIGATORT 


Oaitlgatory (kM'tl-Ra-to-ri), a. Servinff to 
cultivate; tcrKliiiK t<> correction; corrective; 
punitive. ‘ ininiMhmeiits, either prubatorv, 
ea^vjaUtry, or exemplary.' Bp. BramhalL 

OaJtigator7(kae'ti'ga-to-ri),9t. Something 
that aervee to castigate ; apeciflcally an ap- 
paratus formerly used to punish and correct 
arrant scolds, c^led also a ducking-stool or 
trehiicket 

Oaitile-BOap (kas-teVsdp\ n. A kind of 
fine hard, white or mottled soap, made with 
olive-oil and a solution of caustic Sfida. 
Called ulsr> Spanuih-Moap. 

GaBtUlan ( kas-tiri-an ), a. Pertaining to 
<!astilc in HjNiiii 

Castilian (kas-tiri-an), n. An Inhabitant or 
native of (.'astilc in Spain. 

Casting (kuHt'Ing). H 1. The net of throw- 
ing, the act of canting or founding ‘J That 
which is cast in a mould ; anything formed 
by casting melted iiietul into a mould oi in 
sand 8. t <'ontrivance; distribution; ar- 
rangement. 

Distributio is tli.it uscTnl tittfinx' nf ull ronins for 
office. cntcrtaiiiiiK.iil, or i.li'.tstiic Woftofi. | 

4 t Vomit. 'The lioiind tiirnydc ugen to his I 
caaff/tiff ' WtckHfic \ 

Castlng-net (kasl'ing-nct), n A net which ' 
is cast and drawn, in distinction from a net 
that IS net and left 

Casting-vote, Castlng-voloe fkast'ing-vdt. 
kkMt'iiig-vois), n The vote of a presiding 
oHlcer in an iisscmltiv or c«iiincil which 
decides a (|iicHtion wlicn the votes of the 
assembly or house arc ei|inill,v divided lic- 
twecii the nilirmntivc and negative. 

Casting-weight (kust'iiig-wal), h. Aweiglit 
that turiirt the scale of a halunce or makes 
it preponderate 

Cast-Iron (kust'i-Arn), n. Iron iiielti'd and ' 
run into immlfis See Ikon 

Cast-knee (kast'ne). n, A hanging knee 
used III a sliip of war for arching over the 
eoriMM' of a gun-port, A'c. 

Cast-knitting (kast/nit-ing), n That kind 
of knitting in which the needle is leissed 
throiigli the mesh from the inside of the 

B ieee of liosiery which is heing knitted, and 
le yarn witii whicli the new niesli is nuule 
is held on the outside 

Castle (kiisM), n (L vaHteUii w, iWm ofmii- 
tntm, a fort ] 1. A huildiiig, or scries of 
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cotiiieciod huildings, fortified for defence 
against an enemy , a fortified residence . a 
fortress t'astles, tii the sense of furldted 
rf'sideiices, were an outgrowth or institution 
of feudalism, and wer»' first brought to a 
high pitch of strength ami eonipletciiess hy 
the Nonmuis. In Unglniid there wert> few 
»»r no castles, protierly speaking, till the 
time of William thet^unpieror. after whieli a 
gwiit many were eonstructed on tin* Norman 
lUfidel At first the donjon or keep was the 
only part of theeastle ot gn*nt stivngth.aiid 
tlie other biiililiiigs in conneetjon with it 
wcr«' more or less of a tt'inporary nature 
111 the thirteenth wntiiry, however, the de- 
algii of the <*astle became more fully devel- 
op«Ml. niid the keep formed »»iil> theeeiitral 
part of a group of buildings, nil supporting 
each other, luul mutually eoiitributing to 

F&te, far. fat, fgU: mS. met, h^r; piiu' 


' the strength and commodiousnesa of the 
whole. The cut shows the castle of the 
' 8ir-s de Coucy, France, built in the thir- 
teenth century. In the foreground is the 
outer bailey or esplanade, fortified, and con- 
, tainlng a chapel, stables, and other build- 
; ings The outer entrance to this was formed 
I by the barbican a is the fosse, 20 yards 
J broad ; b, the gateway, approached by two 
' swing bridges, defended by two guard-rooms, 

I and having a double portcullis within, giv- 
, iiig entrance to vaiilteti guard-rooms with 
: Hle<;ping apartmetibi, Ac., above, c: d, inner 
( bailey or courtyani; e, covered buildings 
for the men defending the walls or curtains; 

! J, apartments for the family, entered by the 
' gland staircase. g\ h. great hall, with siore- 
moiiiH and vaults Ik*Iow; i, donjon or keep 
(the chafiel is seen behind it), the strongest 
part of tlic castle, with walls of immense 
thiekiiesH, suited to form the last retreat of 
the garrison At k was a jiosteru leading 
from the donjon and communicating with 
an outer postern, drawbridge, Ac. ; f, m, n, o, 
towers or bastions flunking the walls. 

Our ia\Ue'i strength will laugh a siege to scorn 
'\hak. 

A in.in\ house is his castU Sir h L okr 

The house of i-vert one is to him as his castle and 
fortress, <is well for defunte ag.unst injury and vio 
lence as lor hts repose .Sir h. Lake j 

2 The house or mansion of a person of rank ! 
or w'eaith: stimewhat vaguely applied, hut i 
usually to a large and more or less impos- | 
iiig building — 3. Mavt. a part at either end i 
of a vessel See Forkcastlk, Aktcastle ' 
4 A piece made in the form of a eastle, used I 
ill the game of chess; the rook. CafdU' in ' 
thi; air, a visitinary jirojeet, a sehenie that . 
has no solid foundation ' When I build ' 
rimtlm in the aire ‘ Burton. So also cavtle 
m the ttky. 

I build great castles in the \itct. ' 

rc.ir'd and raz'd yet without hamls I 

/• <y Stirliur 

- CoKflt' nijliti uer. a term iiseti iii‘ Ireland to , 
denote the politind influence of the court, I 
iMiblin castle being the ottlcial residence of j 
the lord-lieutciiaiit. 

Castle (kas'I). r I. In chvM, to move the | 
king two miuarcH to tin* riglit or left and . 
bring np the rook or t'lwile to the stpmre \ 
the king has passed over ; 

Castle-bl^der (kas1-hild-f*r), » Om* w ho I 
hiiilds ciihtleM, one who forms visionary I 
selicnies (castles in the air). ; 

I .lilt out Ilf th.it spf Ill's ol iiirn who ar«' j rt>prrlv ' 
111-110111111.111*11 tastlr-l Mthlo who scorn t«» l>« be ! 
hoM<*ii to tiitt earth tor a louud.ition sttcli | 

Castle-bulldlng (kah'l-bild-ing). n Tlic at t • 
of biiildiiig castTeh in the air .sfcc/t , 

Castle -crested ( kas'l kn*st-ed ). a. Sur- 
iiioiinieil by a castle or custles 

l lu *1111 sciil.* bi’iiiiid thf great cisileemted j 
uiouiit.iiii'. / H.ukehij I 

Castled (kas'ld), a Fnndshcd with a castle i 
or euKtles | 

The ..nt.f.l » r.i.* of Dr.u henfrls ! 

1 rown* oer the wide .md winding Khinr /iyi.'U ' 

Castle-guard (kas'l-gard). n 1 The guard , 
wliieli defends a eastle - 2 A feudal tenure, 

Ol knight service, which obliged the tenant 
to )ierfonn service within the realm, with- 
out limitutloii of time.— 3 A tux laid upon 
thost* living within a (‘ertiun distunee of a 
tnistle, and getting lessor more of i>rotection 
from it, in aid of the niaiiitenanee of those 
who guard it -4 The circuit 1*0111111 a castle 
subji'et to be taxed for its niaiiitenanee [ 1 11 
the two last senses called also CnHth-trarii ] 
Castlery (kus'l ri). n The government of u 
eastle ‘The fimtlery of iiaynard's nistle ' 
Btuunt 

Castlet(kns'let), n A small eastle Lrlami 
OasUe-ward (kas'l-wnrd). n .see Casti.k- 
la AKb. 3 . 4 

Castling t (kast'liiig), u lOoif. r and dim 
siiHlx -/fin; ] All alNUtion 

W p shouKt r.ithi.t rcl> on the iirinr of .1 ,, it*, mg's 
M.idilcr Sir Z 

Ca8tlingt(knst1iiig).a Abortive Hadibras 
Castock (kas'tok), h See Cl STOTK 
Cast-off (kast'of). a Ijiid aside; rejected; 
aw. rnst’iif livery 

Castor (kast(^r). n [L cantor: Or. kastor, ' 
a lH*iuer I 1 A reddish-brown suhstanee, ' 
i>f a strong ]n*iietniting smell, seoretotl by 
two gbiiidiilar sacs, closely etinneeted with, 
but quite distinct from, the organs of repro- 
din tioii of the U^aver. at one time of high 
repute, and still hirgelv used in some jwirta ' 
of the world, m medieitie, though in this 
eouiilr> It Is now uhhI chiefly by iierfumera 
I'alled also i'antorrum 2 A genus of rtnleut 


. pin; nuU', nut, move; tiibe, tub, bull; 


mammals of which the beaver is the type 
8ee Bkavek.— 3. A beaver hat. 

I have always been known for the jaunty manner 
in which 1 wear aiy castor. Str Iv. SeeU. 

4. A heavy quality of broad-cloth used for 
over-coats. 

Castor (kas' ter), n. See Caster, 3. 
Castor (kas'tor), n. A mineral found in the 
island of Elba associated with another called 
Pollux. It is a silicate of aluminium and 
lithium, and probably a variety of petalite 
It is colourless and transparent with a 
glistening lustre. 

Castor and Pollux (kas'tor, poriuks), n. 
1 In astron. the constellation Gemini or 
the 1'wins, into which tlie sun enters annu- 
ally about the 21st May. Castor, or « Qemin- 
oriim, is also the name of one of the bright 
stars in the head of the Twins, being the 
nearer of the two to the pole It is a 
double star, or consists of two stars so close 
together as to be indistinguishable by the- 
naked eye.- 2. In meteor, a flei*>* meteor, 
which at sea appf*ars during a storm, some' 
times adhering to a part of n ship, in the 
form of one, tw'o, and even three or four 
balls. When one is seen alone it is called 
Helena; two apjiearing at once arc deno- 
minated Cnstoj ami Bollux, or Tyndaridtr. 
3. The name given tn two minerals found 
together in granite in the island of Elba. 
Bee the separate articles 

Castorate (kas'ter-at). n In chem. a salt 
produced from the eombinatioii of easturic 
acid with a salifiable tiase. 

Castor-bean (kas'ter-hen), u 'I'he seed of 
the castor-oil plant (Ririmis comuivuis). 

CaBtoreum (kas-th're-um), n Siuiie os 
Castor, 1. 

CastOXlC (kos-tor'ik), a Of or ]>ertuining to- 
or derived from castor; as, eastonc acid. 
Castorln, Castorine (kas'tb-rin). n. An 
animal prini'iple discovered in castor, and 
prepared hy boiling castor in six times its- 
weight of uleobol, and filtering the liquor. 
From this is deposited the eustorin 
Castorlna, Castoridn (kas-to-rrna. kas- 
tor'i-de), n pL The heaver tribe; a family of 
rodent animals, (-onipnsing the heaver, Ac. 
See Beax KK 

Castor-oil (kas'tf*r-oil), n f Probably from 
some reseniblanee to the substanee castor.] 
The oil obtained trom the seeds of Hicnnt^ 
cmnnuHis, a native of India, hut now dis- 
tributed over all the wanner regions of 
the globe The oil is obtained iroiii the 
seeils hy hruisiiig them between rollers and 
then pressing them in hempen bugs in a 
sti'ong press The oil that first 
eomes aw'ii>, called cold- 
drawn eustor-oil. is reckoned 
the best, an Inferinr quality 
htdng obtained hy beating or 
steaiiiiiig the pri'ssod seeds, 
and again siibjeetiug them to 
pressure The oil is iifter- 
wanls heated to the boiling 
point, wliieb eoagul.ates and 
scimrntes the albuiiieii and 
iinpiirities Castor-oil is used 
nieilieiiially as a mild hut efti- 
eieiit purgative it is ehiefly 
imported from India The plant is eiilti- 
\ated ill this country as an oriiumeiital 
plant under tlie name of Balina Christi. 
It does not uttuin a greater height than 4 or 
fi feet 

Castoryt (kas'to^rO, n Apparently a suh- 
staiiee drawn from eastoreiim. used in the 
preparation of colours; lienee used hy 
lSi>eiiser as tlie name of a colour ‘With 
fair vermilion or pure enstory ’ 
Castrametation ( kH.s'tra-me-tu"shon ). n. 
[L eastrametor, to eneaiiip castnt, camp, 
and metior, to measure or surve\ 1 The art 
or a(‘t of eiieaniping, the muikmg or lading 
out of a camp 

Castrate (kas'trat). vt prtd A pp cas- 
trated; ppr castrahmt fL castro, castrn- 
tvm, to castrate] 1. To geld; to deprive 
of the testicles: to emasculate (Darwin 
applies the word to an analogous operation 
jierfonned on flowers ] - 2 To remove some- 
thing objectionable from, as obscene iiarts 
from a writing ; to expurgate ‘ The follow- 
ing letter, which 1 have eastrated in some 
places ’ Addison - 3 To take out a leaf or 
sheet from, and render imperfect ; to muti- 
late. ‘A eastrated set of Holiiished's chro- 
nicles ' Todd - 4 Fip to take the vigour 
or spirit from ; to mortify 

Yc easfra/e the di'vires of the tiesli amt shall ob- 
tain a mure ample rew.ir<t «>! gr.ire Ui hr nen. 

.WartfM. 


oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc fey. 
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Cutration (kas-tra'shon). n. The act of 
castrating in any of its senses. 

Caatrato (kas-tra'td). n. [it. 8eo Castrate ] 
A male person emasculated for the purpose 
of improving his voice as a singer; an arti- 
ficial nr male soprano. 

Oastrelt (kos'treix n. Same as AVsfrel 
BeaiL dr FI. 

Gastrensial (kas-tren'shal). a. [L cagtren- 
sitt, from ecutra, a cain]>.j Belonging to a 
camp. Sir T. Browne. [Rare ] 

Ca8treilSiaxi(kas-tren'8han), a. Same us 
Caatretisial. Baileu [Rare.] 

Cast-sliadow (kast shad-o), n In painting. 
a shadow cast by an object within the pic- 
ture, and serving to bring it out against the 
ol>jects behind it. 

Cast-steel (kast'stel), n. Steel made by 
fusing the materials and running the pro- 
duct into moulds. See Steel. 

Casual (kash'u-al), a. [L. casvalia, from 
caKi(«, a chance or accident, from cado.cantm, 
to fall ; whence case, chance, accident, &c ] 

1 Happening or coining to pass, without 
design in the person or persons affected, and 
without being foreseen or expected; acci- 
dental; fortuitous; coming by chance; as, 
the parties had a carnal rencounter. 

Tli.'it which ^rcnicth iiio<:t casuai .iiirl suhiect to 
fortune is yet iiispo.scd by the ordmaiu. e of (lOil 
Kalei£h 

2 Occasional; coming at certain times, with- 
out regularit^', in distinction from stated or 
regular ; incidental ; as, casual expenses 
•The revenue of Ireland certain and casual ’ 
SirJ Davies —3. Taking place or heginniiig 
to exist without an efficient intelligent 
cause, and without design. 

Atheists .issert th.it the cxistciue of things i*. casual 
2K,i£kt 

—Casual ejector, in law, the name given to 
the defendant lii the fictitious action of 
ejectment formerly allowed by the law of 
England, where the real oliject of ilieatdion 
was to determiue a title to land To form 
the ground of such an action the person 
laying claim to the land granted a lease of 
it to a fletitiouH person, usually designaiiMl 
John Doe, and an action was then raised in 
the name of John Doe against another fic- 
titious person, usually designated Richard 
Roe (the casual ejector), who was stated to 
have illegally ejected him from the laiul 
which he held oii lease As the prosecution 
of tins action involved the pr(»ving of the 
lessor’s right to grant a lease, the real ob- 
ject of the aetion thus came to lie iiieiileiit- 
ally determined This aetion was aliolislicd 
by tlic* ('oimiion Law l’roe<*dure Act, l.'i and 
10 Viet Ixxvi —AcculenUil, Casual, Fortuit- 
ous, Contimjent, Jncidcntal. See Aeei- 
HENTAL 

Casual (ka/h'fi-al), n. 1 A iiersoii hIio re- 
ceives relief and shelter for one night at the 
most in the workhouse of a ]tarish or union 
to \\ hicli he docs nol licloiig Casual leard, 
the ward in a workhouse wliero cu.sualH arc 
received —2 A lalioiirer or artisan cniidojcd 
only irregularly Maghew 

Casually (ka/:hTi-al-li), adi\ In a casual 
manner, accidentally, foi'tuitou.sl^ . without ; 
design, by chance: us, to meet a person j 
casuallg ; to remark casuaUif * That it j 
might casuaf^j/ have hceii formed so ' Bent- > 
ley. 

CasualneBB (kushTi-al-nes), n The fact of 
being cibsiial 

Casualty (kuzh'fi-al-ti), a 1 f'lianci', or 
W’hat hajipens by chance, accident . coiitin- 
geucy ‘Losses tliat befall tlieiii by mere 
casual* I ' liaUuyh. - 2 An unfortunate , 
chancf or accident, especially one resulting i 
in death or bodily injury, lo.ss suffered by | 
a body of men from death, wouikIh, Ac ; as. 
the casualties were very numerous 3 In 
Scots law, an emolument due from a vus.saJ { 
to his su)>erior. beyond the stated yearly i 
duties, upon certain casual events -- Casu- > 
alty of wards, the mails and duties due to 
the superiors in wan! holdm:.'s 4 ^arne as 
Casual, &v. Mayhew —Casualty ward, the 
ward in an hospital in which the casualties 
or accidents are treated 
CasuarinaoeBB (kas'u-ar-i-im"se -i-), n pi \ 

I From the resenildaiice of the hraiiehes to 
the feathers of the cassowary f which sec) 1 
A nat. order of incomplete amentiferous 
exogens, consisting of a single genus, ('as- ^ 
uanna (Botaiiy-bayoak), with about twenty 
species, natives of Australia and northwards 
to Uie Indian Archipelago They are jointed 
leafless trees or shriihs, very much like gi- 
gantic horse-tails or Equiseta; but they are 
nearly related to the birches, having their 


male flowers in whorled catkins and their 
fruits in indurated cones. See Beef- wool >. 

CasuarlUB (kas-Q-a'ri-us). n. See Cahso- 
WARY. 

Casuist (kaz'Q-ist or kazh'Q-ist). n. [Fr. 
easuiste, It Sp. and Pg casuistn, from L. 
castts, a case. 1 One versed in or using casu- 
istry: one who studies and resolves cases of 
conscience, or nice points regarding con- 
duct. 

The ludgin^ntnf any c.7sutst or leariieil divinr con- 
cernii^; tlie st.a(‘ <tf a man*:, soul is not sufficient to 
give him coiiftiJencc. Jteu/M 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree. 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you ami met 
Pofe. 

Ca8Ui8t(kaz'u-ist or knzh'u-ist), v.i. To play 
the part of a casuist. Milton. 

CaBUlBtic, Ca8uiBtioal(kuz-fi-i8t^k or kuzh- 
u-ist'Jk, kaz-u-ist'ik-al or ka/h-ii ist'ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to eiisuists or casuistry; relating 
to cases of conscience, or to cases of doubt- 
ful propriety, 

Ca8Ui8tl(»lly (kaz-u-ist'ik-al-li or kazh-u- 
ist'ik-ul-li), adv In a casuistic manner 

CaBUlBt^ (kaz'u-ist-ri or kazh'u-ist-ri ), n. 
I'lie science, dfurtniie, or department of 
ethics dealing with cusesof conscience: tlio 
science which decides us to right mid wrong 
in conduct, determining the lawfulness or 
uiilnwfiiliiessof what a man may do hy rules 
and princi])leH drawn from the Seriptiires, 
from tlie laws of socitdy , or from equity and 
natural reason 

All that |ihilM..«ij.liv of ri^lit aiul wrung which has 
bcioiiic laitnuis III iiif.iiiiuus tiiiilcr the ii.iiiic of 
tit\utstr\ h.ul Its .■iiv;m m the ilistiiutum betwim 
iiiuri.<l ami venial siu i amhruige 1 ssays, tS$o 

Gat (kat), n. [A Sax. eat, eatt, a widely 
spread word; D and Dan. kat, Sw. katt. 
leel kottr, G. kntze, kater, O Kr cat, Mod 
Fr ehat. It uatto, LL catus, Ir. cat, W. 
cath, Riis. mul Ptd. kot. Tin* kedi, Ar gift 

a cat What is the origin and how* far 
burrowing has taken place between the dif- 
ferent languages is not known j 1 A mime 
applied to certain siieeies of carnivorous 
quadni)H*ds. of the genus Fells 'I'be domes- 
tic cut If doniestiea) is too well known to 
require dcHcription Jt is uncertain whether 
any anininl now existing in a wild state is 
thexirototy)»cof the dona^stie cat, proiialily 
It IS descended from a cat originally domes 
ticuted in Kg^pt, though Koine regard the 
nild cat of Eiinqie {F eafus) as the sanic 
specici. The wild cat is imieh larger than 
the domestic cat, strong and ferocious, and 
very destructive to poultry, lanilis, Ae 
2. |(U)mii leel kat*. a sinull vessel ] \ ship 
formed on the .Norwegian model, having a 
narrow stern, piojeeting iiuarUTs, and a 
deep waist .3 A .strong tuekle or eonibina 
tionot pulleys, to hook and draw an aiielioi 
IK'rpendieiilarly up to the eat -head of a sliip 
4 A double tripod liaving SIX feet so culled 
liceaiise It u)w;ly^ IuiiiIh on its feet as a cat 
IK proveibiall> said to do f> A game. See 
Tii*-cat <■» An abbreviation of eut-o'-nine j 
tails (wliii li see) A cat la th i»in, a falso- 
hooil given out as eoniing from one who did ' 
not originate it To turn a cat-in-pan, to | 
make a Kuddeii ehaiige of party in politieH ' 
or religion from iiiten*Hfed motives * 'I'lie 
Jihrase Hei’iiiH to be the Frciieh tourner rOtc 
en peine (to turn sides in trouble) ' Brewer 

When < ,f«»rgr in ninMiiig-timr i niiif u’er, 

Aii-l iin'ih r.itc- iiieii luukrtl Im;. Mr. 

I ttn ur,i .1 oit lu fan oiu t iiiurc. 

Aiul sii !•« tmiK* .1 \\ lug. mi I’uar oj Prax 

To If t the cat out of the bay. to diHelose a 
trn k. to let out a secret* suitl to have had 
Its origin in a tnf*k practised by countr> 
Iieople of Kiibstituting a cut for a young jiig 
and briiiuing Jt to market in n hag The 
piirclia«cr sonietlmes tboiight, however, of ' 
ojiening the liag before the bargain was con- 
cluded, and thus let out the cat and dis- 
elowd the trick - Cat-and-doff, iis an adjec- 
tive. like a cat and dog. quarrelsome; dis- 
posed to fight . inliariiionioiiK ; us. to lead a 
rat-and doff life - Cat and-dog, as a noun. 
Same as tip-eaf (which See) - To rain cato 
and dogs, to pour down violently and inces- 
santly 

Cat ( kat ). V t I'o draw (an amdior) up to 
the cat head 

Cata-(kat'a) \(lr kata ] A prefix in words 
of (ireek origin, signifying against, opposed ! 
or eontrary to . under, down, or downward, 
part by part, and sometimes, thonjughly, , 
eompletely 

CatabaptlBt (kat-a-lrap'tist). n [(ir kata, 
against, and baptizu, to baplizc ] One who 
opposes baptism (Ran; j 


CatalMUllon (kat-a-ha'zi-nn). n. IGr. kata- 
baswn, a way lending downwards— frafa, 
down, and baino, to go.] A chamber or 
vault under tlie altar of a Greek church, 
w here relics arc kept 

CatabrOBa(kat-it-br(V8a). a. [Gr. katabrOsis, 
a gnawing, from the fact that the glumes are 
truncated, apiiearing os if gnawed away ab 
the ton.] A small genus of grasses, witli 
some httlf-a-dozcn species, natives of cold 
and temperate regions One siieeies (C. 
ai/uuticf}) occurs in waWry places tlirough- 
out Britain It is a soft bright-green flaecid 
grass, much sought uftiM- by aquatic birds. 
CataCiaUBtic (kat-a-kns'tik). a. lOr. kata- 
kausis, a burning ] In ycom a term deiiot- 
ing a species of caustic curves formed by 
reflection. 

CatacaUBtiC (kat-a-kas'tik). n. In optics, 
a caustic curve formed by the rcfiectioii of 
rays of light, the mime being given to dis- 
tinguish these curves from tlie diacaustic, 
formed by refracted ravs See Caustic 
CatachreslB (kat-a-kre'sis), n. [Or kata- 
chresis, abuse- kata, iiguiiist, and chrao- 
mai, to use.] 1 An abuse of a trope or 
of words, a figure in rlietorie, when one 
word IS wroiigl,i fiiit for iinoilier, or when 
a word is too far wrested from its true sig- 
nification; as. to speak of tones being made 
uwrc palatable ioY ‘agreeable to the ear.’ So 
in Scripture w*e read of the blood of the 
grape Dent xxxii 14-2 in philol tlie 
employment of a word under a false form 
through inisappivlieiision In regard to its 
origin; thusmi/Mwm;/, and crayfish or craw- 
fish, have their foniis by catachresis 
CatachrGBtlc, CatachroBtloal (kat-n-kres'- 
tik, kat-a-kres'tik-al), a In i'/o'( and //rum. 
belonging to a catachresis; forced; far- 
fetched ; wrested from its natural sense, 
use, or form 

CatachreBti(»Ily (kat-a ki*es'tik-ai-Ii), ado. 

In a catacliresticid nianne.r. 

CataclyBm (kat’a-kiizin), n (Gr. hataklys- 
nios, a deluge, from kataklyzb, to iniiiidiite 
- A'rifu, against, down, and klyzo to wash 1 
1 A deluge or overtlowingof water, a Hood; 
speeificall.>, the flood in Noah's ila.vs 2. In 
yeoi a teini Honietimos applied to denote 
various iiiiindations or deluges, or jihysienl 
eatastiojibeH of great exlent, siip]>ohed to 
have oi eiii red at •litlereiit periods, and to 
have been the elfieit'id eaiiHe of various pbe- 
noiiieim, as the deposition of ditlerent tor- 
matioiiK of diluiiiini or drift, ratbei than 
the gradual le’tion of moderate euneiils, or 
that of lee 

CataclyBnial^ CataolyBxnlc (kat -a-kli/'- 
mal, kal-- kli/.'mik), a. Of or belonging to 
a catuelyHin 

Catacomb (kara-kbm), n. | It catacomba, 
b cntuciimbu, from Gr kata, down, and 
kuuibe, kunihos, a hollow oi reeess 1 A 



( .(t.K "iiib "I St k'lini 

cave or Hiibterruneoiis plaee for the burial 
of till* dead, tlie bodies being ilcposited in 
gravcK or reresses called liiniti, bidlowed 
out of tbc Hides of the cave Tlie term is 
said to liii\e been originally applied to the 
chape) of ."st Sebastian in Rome, where the 
ancient Koiiiaii calendars say the body of 
St I •••ter w:ih deposited. It is now applied 
to a vast II mil her fif HiihtcrraiicoijK sepiil- 
chres. in the environs of Rome, on the Ap- 
piun Way. supposed to he tile <■• lls and 
cuves in which the primitive Christiaiis con- 
cealed tlieiiihelves, and in which wcie de- 


ch. cAain; eh, Sc. locA; g,go, J,jub; fi, Fr toti; ng, siny; TU, (Aeti; th, CAin; w, wig; wh, w/ng; zh, azure —See KEY. . 
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posited the bodies of the primitive martyrs. 
These are visited by devout people, and 
relics are taken from tticm. blessed by the 
pope, and dispersed through Catholic coun< 
tries. Eacli ^uliery ih .*{ feet liroad and 8 
or 10 IiIkIi 'I'io* sepulchral niches (loculi) 
along the side walls are closed with thick 
tiles or pieces of marble Catacombs are 
found also at Naples, Cairo, raris, Ac. 
Those in Paris arc in abandoned stone quar- 
ries, and extend under a large portion of the 
city 

CataC0UBtlC8(kat-a-kouH'tiks).n (Gr kata- 
hum, to iiuar | That part i>f acoustics, or 
the doctrine of sounds, wliicli treats of re- 
flected Hounds, or of the propertiesof echoes; 
cataphonics 

Oatadloptrlc, Oatadioptrlcal (kat'a-di- 
op"trik, knt'a-dl-op"trik-al ), « fGr. kata, 
and ditijUnmai, to see through 1 Pertaining 
to or involving both tlie refraction and re- 
flection of light. - -Ca tod iopfn'c leleticopc , 
the sainc us reliccting telcHcoiie 
Oatadrome (kat'u-drbm). n [Gr. Arato- 
dromm, a race - course -A'uto, liown, and 
dromoH, a race, a (wiurse | I A race-course 
2 A machine used in hiiildiiig for raising 
and lowering heavy weights. 

Gatadupet (kat'a-dup), n [Fr catadvpe, 
catadtiujM’, from Gr katadoupoi, the cata- 
racts of the .Nile, from kata, down, and 
doujtfa, to sound, frr)m doaptm, a dull sound 
as of a falling Itody J A cataract or water- 
fall ' 'I’iic Egyptian mtndapftt ' A at lirewcr 
Catafalque, Gatafalco (kat'a-fulk, kat-a- 
farkii). n [Fr cnta/abfiu‘, from It eata- 
/a/rii, a catafalque, from Jalco for O H (i 
pahhu (G ttalkc), a lieani. with cato (the 
vcrlial stem seen in Sp vatar, to vitiw) pre- 
fixed St'-ajfold is really the same w<ird with 
Fn'indi prefix c« j A temporar} structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and 
sculpture, representing a tomb or <*enotHph, 
jdaced over tlie coffin of u distinguished 
p(>rHonat the altar in (diiirches.asulsosoriie- 
times over his grave, where it usually r<‘- 
luains for Hiine months after the inteimeiit. 
GataginatlC(kat ag-mat'iK), ri. [Gr katap’ 
via, a fragment j In vu'd having the pro- 
perty (»f conHolidating iiroken parts ; pro- 
inoting the union of frnctiu'e<l i»on<*s 
Catagmatic ( kat-ag-mat'iK ), n In iiied a 
remedy lielicved to promote tlio union of 
fractureii parth. hunalmai 
Catagraph* (kat'a grarj, n [Gr. kata, down, 
and ijraphn. to write.] The first draft of a 
picture: also a fu oflle 

Catalant (ka-taan), n A native of t'athay 
oi rhina; a Mi cigner generally ; ami hence, 
in old Mrltcrs, an indiscrlnunate teim of 
rcpi'oacli 

I vull iiitt )h lii-v* sill li.i < itAi«irN,thnii|{li llir prirst 
nf (Ilf tiiwii , l•illllll•llll(''ll liiiii lor ,i inio lu.iii S/mX- 

Catalan (kat'a-lan), a Pertaining to (’ata- 
lonia, a jirovinee of S]iain, or to its inliaiu- 
taiits «tr language 

Catalan (kat'a lan). 91. 1 A native of Oata- 
lonia 2 The language oM'atalonia, a laii- 
guiige which h<d«ls a position similar to the 
iToveiival, having lieeii early cultivated aiiil 
boasting a eoiisidcralde literature 
CataleQtlC(kat-a lek'tikbu [I. catalccticux; 
Gr. katalt'ktikm, from katah'aa, to leave off, 
to stop J 111 pros having tlie iiieasure in- 
complete A catalrctic ivrsr <s one which 
wants a Hyllnlde of its )»roper length, or 
wdiicli terniinaU's in an imperfect foot. 
CataleotiC (kat-a-lek'tlk). n In pros a 
cataleidic verse 

Catalepsy, Catalepils (kat'a lep-si, kat-a- 
lop'sis), M. [tJr. A'ato/Cpsis, a siu/iiig, from 
katatainliano, to take, sei/e, or invade j A 
rare affection, gt'iierall) connected Mith 
hysteria, in Mhieh then' is a sudden suspeii- 
■ion of the senses and volition, witli statue- 
like fixedness of the body and llinlis In tin* 
attitude luimetliately fin't'ediiig tlie attack , 
while the action of the heart and lungs 
contl tines 

III** fettrhUm wrnpprd up iit tlw* etvmolr»j;ips 
of llipsi* i.tri-k wur(l<( I a/.j/r^w, .\ vi.-un; nf ihe 
IhuIv t>\ MUiie spirit or driiion, who hoM:. ii ricul 
JiiSftti t .« ilispl.-iLcnienl or rcinov,-il of thr sniil Itmii 


tlir hotly, into wliuh ilu.- driiinii enters tUhl (..oiseii 
strAngc l.iuchinu. t rvini;. or Lontortioris It in not 
metdiphor. but thr liirr.il hriirf in a e^host world. 


which hns given luie to surli wonH as thrsr, and lo 
•ut h i'Xi»re»sions as ‘a man beside iiinisrlf or tr.-itis- 
portetl yr„fy., 

Cataleptic (kat-a-lep'tik), n Pertaining to 

CAtuleps> 

Sil.iss , ir.i.V/'/i,- fit otiurred iluriiu; thr prayer- 
nirviiiii: h'/utt. 

Catallactleally (kat-al-lak'tlk al b). adv 
ISee below* ] In exchange: in n'turn 


You may grow for your neighbour, at 3 rour liking, 
grapes or grafieshot; he will also aUaltaatcaUy 
grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each 
reap what yon have m»wii. Rusk%n. 

Catallactics (kat-ai-lak'tiksx n. pi. (Gr. 
kataHoMna, to exchange money -kata, quite, 
and alloMMu, to exchange.] 'The science of 
exchange, a branch of political economy. 

The science of exchange, or. as 1 hear it has been 
proposed to call it. nf catnUactta, considered as one 
of gain IS, therefore, siinply nugatory. Ruskm 

Cataloglse (kut'a-lo-giz), v.t. To insert in 
a cataiogiu:. 

Catalogue (kat'a-log). n. | Fr catalogue, 
from Gr kataltujuc, a counting up — Arato, 
down, and Imjos, a reckoning j A list or 
unumurutiun of the names of men or things 
disposed in a certain order, often in alpha- 
lietical order, as, a catalogue of the stu- 
dents of a college, or of liooks, nr of the 
stars - Lm/, Catalogue. List means a mere 
enumeration of individual persons or ar- 
ticles, while eatalomie properly supposes 
some description, with the names in a certain 
order 'Thus we speak of a sulisuription list , 
imt the catalopuc of u museum or library -— 
Catalogue rauontUi, a catalogue of books, 
paintings, Ac. classed according to tlieir 
suiijects. 

Catalogue (kat'a-log). « t. pret A pp eata~ 
Utgued: ppr. cataloguing. To make a cata- 
logue of. 

It (Srripttirr) cannot, as it were, be nianpcd or its 
cuut* tils acttn/oj*urd. y H Aewman. 

Catalpa (ka-tal'pa), n. [Tlie Indian name 
in Carolina for the first species mentioned 
below 1 A genus of jdaiits, nut order Big- 
noiiiaceo) 'I’lie sitecies are trees with sim- 
ple leaves and tenniiial panicled trun pet- 
shaped flowers, which from their great 
licanty. large size, gay t'oloure. and great 
aliundance, arc often among tlie most strik- 
ing objects of a tropit'al forest C suringoe- 
JoUa, a North Aiuericari species, is xvell 
adapted for large shrubberies; its linuichos 
are used for tlyeing wool of a ciiimitnon 
colour C longissivia contains murii tan- 
nin in its bark, and is known in the West 
Indies liy the name of Freticii oak. 
Catalysis (ka-tal'i-sis), v (Gr katalpHis, 
fi oin kata, down, ami Igo, to loose J J Bis- 
soliitioii, tlestrnetion. degeiierution; decay 
‘ Sad catalysis and declension of piety ’ 
Ei'clyn 

1 he s,i(l del i nine, .ind bwept awn\ eleven 

hundred thoiis.tii(l of the nation yirr 

2. A deeoiiipoMitioii and now eoinbimition, 
supposed by Bi'r/elius and other chemists 
to lie prodiK'ed among tiu' proximate and 
eicnieiitary priiieijdes of tuie or more com* 
pounds. Iiy xuriiie of the mere preseiiet> of a 
siilistaiiee or substaiiees which do not of 
tiieiiiselves enter into eoiiiliiimtion J.iebig 
iinostioiis this theory, luitl refers the etfects 
to other eanses 

Catalytic (knt-a lit'ik), a Relating to rata- 
lysis - Catalytic torec, that iiiodiflcatioii of 
tlie force t»f elieiiiienl uflliiity in certain 
liodies by wliieh they resolve others into 
new comiHmnd>« merely by eoritaet with 
them, or by an action of presence, us it has 
been termed Catalytic agent, (a) a hotly 
which protliieesehemieul changes in another 
merely by contaet, thus yeast resoliX's sugar, 
liy eontut't. into earbtinie aeitl and aleuliol 
(/*) 111 lin’d a niedleine which is presumeti 
to act l>y the liestruetion or eounteraetion 
of morbid ageneit'S in the biinid. 
Catamaran (kat'a-mu-rnn"), ri f.Said to be 
from a Tamil wont signifying 'tied logs'] 
1 A kind of float or raft used by some foreign 



Cat.iniarAn 

peoples It consists usually of three pieces 
of wood lashed togt'ther. the middle piece 
lieing longer than tlie others, and having 
one entl turned up in the form of a l»ow. It 
is used on the coasts of roromandel, and 
particularly at Madras, for conveying let- 
ters. messages, «Vc.. Uirough the surf to 
the shipping in the roads Catamarans are 


I used also in short navigations along the 
\ sea-shore in the West Indies, and on the 
j coast of South America catamarans of a 
very large size ore employed. This name 
I was also applied to the flat-liottomed boats 
; constructed by Bonaparte for the invasion 
j of England.— -2. A quarrelsome woman ; a 
. vixen; a scold: most probably employed in 
I this sense because supposed to be some sort 
i of cat, or in some way connected with eat, 

\ as catamount is. ' At his expense, you cato- 
I maran!' Dvekems. 

. She was suiii .in obstinate old catamaran 
I Macmillan's Mag 

; Catamenia (kat-a-me'n1-a). 9i. ;pf. [Gr kata- 
' m^nios.monthly— -Arnto.in distributive sense, 

! and men, a month.] Tlio monthly flowings 
; of females: menstrual discharge; menses. 
Catamenial (kat-a-me'ni-al). a. Pertaining 
to the catamenia or menstrual discharges. 
Catamite (kat'a-mlt), n. IL. catamitue.) 
A iioy kept for unnatural purposes. 
Catamount, Catamountaln(kat'a-moiint, 
kat-a-mount'an or kat-a-mount'in),n. 1. The 
cat of the mountain; the wild cat. ‘The 
glaring eatamountain and the quill-darting 
iMircupinc ' Martinus Serihlerus. — 2 In 
her a charge always borne guurdant —3. In 
America, the North American tiger, the 
puma, cougar, or ‘painter' (Fetis or Puma 
con color). 

Cat-a*mOuntain (kat-a-mount'an or kat-a- 
iiunint'iii), a Like a wild cat; ferocious; 
wildly savage. ' Cat -a -mountain looks.* 
Shale. 

CatanadromouB, Catandromoue (kat-a- 
nad'rb-tnuK, ku-tan'dro-mus), a. [Gr kata, 
down, ana, up, and dronios. a course or 
race.] Passing once a year from salt w'ater 
into fresh anil retnrning : applied to such 
flsh as tlie sulnion 

Catapaem ( kut'a-pazni), 91. [Gr.Arato^o/ona.] 
A dry pow'dei employed by the ancients to 
Biirinkie on ulcf'rs, absorli perHjiirution, Ac. 
Catapeltlct (kat-a pel'tik). n A catapult 
CatapeltlCt ( kut-a-pol'tik ), a Pertaining 
to the ciitapult 

CatapetalouB (kat-n-pct'ii]-iiH),a [Gr kata, 
ngiiinst, null pctnlon, a petal J In bot hav- 
ing the iH'talh held together by staiuciis 
which grow' to their liasei-, as in the iiiullow 
CatapBonlC ( kat-a-fon'ik ), a lielating to 
cutaphoiiK's 

CatapBoniCB (kat-a-fon'iks), n [Gr kata, 
agaiiiHt, and jdinoc, sound j The doctrine 
of leflei ted sounds, a branch of acoustics; 
eataei >11 sties 

Cataphora ( kn t.if'< >-rn), n [ (i r kntu ph ora, 
from kata, dow'ii, and plicrn, to bear ] A 
variety of lethargy or simiiioleney attended 
with short remissions or intervals of imper- 
fect waking, sensation, and speech 
Cataphract (kat'a frakt), a |L catnplirac- 
ti's, Gr kataphraktes. from kataphrussu, to 
cover 1 1 3/ if if a inece of heavy di'tensivo 
armour fonned of (doth or leather stieiigth- 
cned with seales or links, used to defend 
tile breast or wdiolo body, or even the horse 
as well U.S the rider ‘ Archers and sliiigers, 
cataphracts Mn\ sia-urs ’ Milton.— 2 In zool 
the armour of plates or stmiig scales jtro- 
teeting some animals. 

Cataphracted ( kat'a-f rak t ('d ). a . 1 11 zovl. 
covered with horny or bony plates or scales 
closely joined together, or w’lth a thick 
hardt'iied skin. 

CataphracU ( kat-a -frak't!), 91 pi [See 
(’ATAi'iiKACT J A group of acantliopterygi- 
ous flbhes, provided with strong face platos 
and spines, of whieli the guniard is a wcU- 
kiiow’ii example See SclkiioueMDAC. 
Cataphractic(kat-a-frak'tik), a Pertaining 
to a (‘ataphract; reseml)ling a cataphract 
Cataphryglan (kat-a-fnj'j-an). 91. One of a 
sect of tiiristian heretics of the second cen- 
tury who followed the errors of Montanus : 
HO imiued because they first came out of 
Phrygia. See Montanist. 

CataplaBm (kat'a-plazm), ti. fGr. kata- 
plasma, from kataplasso, to anoint or to 
spread as a plaster.] In vied, a soft and 
moist siibstanee to lie applied to some port 
of the body: a piiiiltice 
Catapucet (kat'a-pus). n [Fr. catapuee, Sp. 
and I*g. catapucia. ] The herb spurge. 
Chaucer. 

Catapult (kat'a -pult), v. [L mtapulta, 
from Or katapeltes - kata . against, and 
^mUo. to brandish, swing, hurl ] 1 One of 
the great military engines used by ancient 
nations for discharging missiles against l 
iK'sieged place: originally distinguished 
from the balluta as lieiiig intended for dis- 
charging heavy darts or lances, while tlie 


F4te, far. fat, fgU; iu4, met, hAr; pine, pin; note, not, move. tul>e. tub, bgll; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey 
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latter wae used for thro^nt; heavy gtones 
and other bulky mlBsileB, but afterwardn 
confounded with the ballista. In principle 
the catapult proper, as distinjniiRhed from 
the ballista, resembled the media'val ar- 
balist, being a powerful kind of bow, 



Catapult 

lint It was much stronger than the latter 
weapon, and was worked by machinery 
In the annexed cut, which represents a 
catapult of ilie later period when no dis- 
tinction was made between it and the bab 
lista, F represonts the end of a strong lover, 
which revolves on an axis and is held down 
by a windlass A. At the extremity Is a fork 
£ K, with the ]iroiigs curving slightly upward 
BO as to nd’ord a bed for a barrel of conibus- 
tililo matter or iron contlned by a ro]ic with 
a loop at the end. the loop being jiassed 
through a hook D Wlien the Ittver is relieved 
it bounds suddenly upwards, the centrifugal 
force causing the loo]i to slip off the hook, 
wliereuiion the barrel held <in the fork is 
liiiorated and projected towards its object. 

B shows rings of iron, stone, or lead, in- 
creasing the rebound — 2 A small forked 
stick, to each prong of which is attached an 
elastic band, gcnerallv provided with a jilece 
of leather in the middle, useil by boys for 
throwing siiiull missiles, such as stones, 
peas, paper pellets, and the like 
CatapiUtic (kat-a-pul'tik), a Pertaining to 
a eiitapult 

Cataract (kat'a-rakt), n. fL c(itaracta,{\Y. 
katarraktfjs, from Arafu, down, aiul rluyinnin, 
break 1 1, A great full of water over a 
precipice, as that of Niagara, of the iliiinc, 
Ibiiiiibc, Ac.; a water fall ‘ Cataracts and 
huiTicaiioes ‘ Shak •The treniendoiih 
ractu of America thundering in their soli- 
tudes ’ Irrnnj -2 More generally, any furi- 
ous rush t»r downpour of water. ‘ The hollow 
oceuii-ri<lges roaring into cataracts ’ Teniiji- 
gnu — :{ A disease of the eve consisting iii an 
opacity of the < ly.stalliiie lens or its ca]»8ul(;, 
by which the pupil setuiis closed by an 
opiujiie body. usually whitish, but somctiuies 
blue, gra}, brown, Ac, vision being thus 
imimireil or destroyed —4. Jn /«rt See 
llEKsK, 1 (a) fi A ioriu of water-governor 
for rcgiilutnig the stroke of single-acting 
steam- engines 

CataractOUB (kat-a-rak'tiis), ti Partaking 
of the nature of a cataract in the eye 
Catarrh (ka-tar'l. //. |L ratarrl.us, (Ir 
katarrhnuH, from katarrhm, to flow dow'ii J 
A discharge of fluid from a iiiiicoiis nieiii- 
brane, especially a discharge or iiicreiuieil 
secretion of mucus from the iiiembruues of 
the nose, fauces, and briiiiehiu. with fever, 
sneezing, cough, thirst, lassitude, and loss 
of api tite, and sometimes an eiitin* loss of 
taste; the ailment of which this discharge is 
an accompaniment, comriKinly called a coh! 

* Convulsiuiis, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs' 
Milton 

Catarrhal, CatarrhousCka-tur^iai. ka-tur'- . 

rus^, a. Pertaining to eutarrh. piodiiced 
by It, or attending it; as, a catairhnl fever 
Catarrhina, CatarhlxuKkat-a-n'ua). n pi . 
(fir kata, down, and rhis, ihnum, the , 
nose. J A section of qiiadruinanoii'* aninialh, 
including those monkeys which have the 
nostrils approximated, the apertun- point- 
ing flownwards, and the int<‘rvening septum 
narrow, as in the ape>> of the Old World 
The Barbary ape, gorilla, ehimpanree, urang. 
Ae., are included in this section 

Catarrhlne, Catarhine (kat'a-nu), a a 

monkey of the section Catarrhina 

Catarrhlne, Catarhine (kutVrin). a at 
or pertaining U» the section of monkeys 
Catarrhina 

The cntxirhtne monkeys are restricted enarely to 
the Old World. H A .\tck6ls0n. , 


Cataataltlc (kat-a- stal'tik), a. [Or. kata- 
HteUtikog, fmm katagtello—kata, down, and 
gtnlla, to send. 1 A term applied to medicines 
which repress evacuations, as astringents 
and styptics 

CataataalB (ka-tas'ta- sis), n fCr katti- 
stasig, fnmi katlugtemi, to constitute 1 

1. Ill rhet. the mirratiuii or the narrative 
part of the orator’s sptH'ch, in which ho 
unfolds the matter in question, and 
which generally forms th(‘ exordium — 

2. ill tued the constitution, state, or 
condition of anything 

Catasterlam (ka-ta-s^tt^r-izm). n. [Ctr 
kaUtgtrri«mm, from katagterizn. to dis- 
tinguish with stars <ir to i>liice among 
the stars - kata, dowm. and Uittrr, ii star | 
A placing among the stars ; a (‘utalogu- 
ing of the stars. 

His cHtalogiie r ont.iiiis im bright star wliii h is 
not found in the ' of hr.itostlieiics 

It hrnv// 

Catajitomus (ku-tiis'to-mus), u ICir 
kata. down, and gtoma, a mouth J A 
genus of teleosteuu fishes, allied to the 
carps, belonging to the Abdominal Ma- 
lacoptrryijii. and fiiiiiily Cyprinidie 'J’hc 
fishes (if this genus are pcmiliar to the rivet's 
of North America. 

Catastrophe (ka-tas'trCi-fe). n [Ur. kata- 
gtrophf, ail overthrowing, a sudden turn, 
from katagtrejiho, to suhvt'rt kata, down, 
ami gtrrphu, to tiini ] 1 The armugemciit 
of actions or iiitercoiiueciioii of causes which 
lead.M up to the final evt^it of a dramatic 
piece ; the unfolding luid winding up of tlu' 
plot, clearing up ditllculties, ami closing ilic 
play, the deiioueuicut The ancients divided 
a pla> into the protasis, epitasis. catastasis, 
and catastrophe, tlie introduction, coiitiiiu- 
uiicc. hcightetiiiig, and development or eoii- 
cliisioti 

I'.tt h< (oiiics. like the old (.onicdy 

2 A notable event terminating a series; a 
flm.slintg stroke oi wind up; an iiiifortumite 
coiicltisioii, a calamity, or disuster 
Ibri « IS .1 iiiigliiv rcvolutiun, the iimsi linrriblo 
tiiul tKirtt>iitou;>)«/<ii/' <01/(1* tli.il ii«itiirc ever vd ''•o\ 

n (•<>.////, »»./ 

lu(/('uf asuppoHudehangeiiithuglohetroui 
sudden physical violence, eausiug elevation 
orsuhsideiiceof the solid parts, a'eutaclysm 

l#re<i< ( )i.iiu;es <>f.iLiiid;iiHhtit(*ii<.irvi|uiteiiinm lit 
ftoiu tin (oiiiUKiti ti>iiis< <*i (VI lit ..Hill wlui h iii.iy , 
till iclor* Ik* r.ilh-d <<(/<(i//<>//i<'x, liavi. l.tkeii | 

U|»Mii the c.irtir*. siiri.ict. II /irueii 

Catastrophic, Catastrophist (ka-tus- tn if- 
ik, ka taK'tro list), a I Pcrtiuniiigtoaciiins 
1 1 optic or cat astroplicH 2 In //eof. pertain- 

ing to the theory of great changes on the 
glolie being due to violent and siiddeii phy- 
sical action ; as. catastrophic opinions 
There is«ui rippositi* 1* luh-iu v hi the iiiode of iii.nii 
t.iiiiiiig theciiAri/’/eMd/aiui uiiifi^riiiiMruiii <>|iitii<>ii*> 
ll’hrwfll 

1 he hypntliesi-, of iiiiifiiiinitv c.uiiior pi><,si;\*« .my 
»'sseiiti.(l siiiiplu iiy wlm h. previmi* tiniiiiiiirv.Kivi sit 
,1 (.Uiinupiiii oiir.i*.st nt superior toth<il of thci»)ipi»*,iti* 
(KA/r/Aff/Zot hypoIlM SIS H heveit 

Catastrophist (ka-tas'ln'i fist), M \ii (fcol 
one w ho believes that geological changes are 
due to catastrophes or sudden violent jihy- 
sical causes: ojiposcd to unifurmiturian 
(which set*) 

IS .ifririii.iti,<'. thr iiiiifoniiiMri.in 
is lit‘g.i*iv» ill his .i‘.st.rti<iii . Il’firwtil 

Cataatrophyt (ka-tas'tro-ll), n Same 
as Catastrophe 

Catawba (ku ta'ha), n. l a variety of grape 
Timch c.uUivated lu flliio, 1 iiited States, and 
first discovered on the Cnttiwha river, (’aro- 
liiia. It is of a rich claret colour when ripe 
2 'Die wine iiiadefrom the grajH* 1 1 isa liglit 
sparkling wine, of rich .Mnseadiuo flavour, 
iiitich used 111 the I iiitcd States. 

V,*r\ goo<l in Its way 
|v Ihf Vrrx» n.iv 
dr th( Silh-ry s itt ainl (rr.uiiv. 

Hill lafav'ba vi,u<* 
fItiN .1 t.tstt* iiion divine. 

Ml -re dulcet, dtliciuus, and dreamy / on^/etlffw. 

Cat-beam (kat'heni). n Saat the longest 
anti one of the priiuipnl heanis of a ship 

Cat-bird (kat'WTd), n The Turdns liridus 
ill WiUtiu (Tiirdus/elivox and Mimtts earn- ' 
hiwnsiH of others), a well-known speeii's ' 
of American thrush, found ahiimlantly ' 
thToiiglioiit the middle and .New England , 
states, freiiucntiiig thickirts or the shrnh- 
hcries of gardens Its note resembles the 
plaint ill a kitten in distress, iierice its naiiic 
Its plumage is lead-coloured ; it is alsiut h 
inches in length, and very lively in its move- 
ments , 


Cat-hlock(kat'hlok), n. A'aiit. a twoor throe 
fold block with au iron strap and large 
hook used to draw up on anchor to the 
cat -head 

Catcall (kat'kftl), « [Cat and call ] A 
squeaking iiiHtriimcnt, used in pla> -houses 
to denote disiqqirohation or weariness of the 
performance, or a sound made in iniitatioii 
of the lone of this iiistnmient 

He (pltiv-vvritcr) sees his lir.uidid ii.uiu*. wall wild 
iillright. 

And hearii ag.un the . .lA of ih«* night Ci .iHr 

Catcall (kat'kal). r.t 'I'o use a catcall, or to 
make soiiml.s like those of a catcall against. 

Shr h.id ti*i» iiiUi)i sf*iisf not to Kikhv di.it it was 
better to br hissed .ind <.(Aifo>,i b\ hi i d.iddy th.in 
by .1 whole se.i of heaiis m tlic pii id liriiry K.iiie 
theatre M.uaul,iy 

Catch (knell), r t ])ret A iqi raunht (catehrd 
is obsolete or vulgar), pjir cutchimj 10 E. 
eaechr, cache. O i'’r each ter, cachcr, Ac , to 
hunt Mod. Kr chassrr. It cacciare, from 
a L.L captiarc, from L captare, an ang or 
fre«| from capere, to take Chase is the 
same word under a diftt'nuit fonii | 1 To 
lay sudden hold on; to seize, espcciall} with 
the liiind ; to grasp ‘ Beady to catch each 
other by the throat ‘ Shak. U'aatjht iiw 
white goose by the l(*g ' Trnni/son. Speci- 
llenlly 2. To sei/.e with the liiiml or hands 
soiiietliing jiassing through the air. and 
keep liolil of it witlimit allowing it to drop; 
as, to catch a hall - 7'o catch out, at cricket. 
to put the hntsiiian out of ]ilay by catcliing 
thi' hall before it has touched tlie ground 
after leaving the hatsinairs hat .‘I 'J'o seize, 
ns ill a siitii c or trap, to eiihinirc. to entangle; 
as, Ui catch rats or birds, often used flgnru- 
tively in this sense 

'riii'v ‘•1‘Ml iiTl.iiii Ilf till* rii.insi-i s .Old III till* 

llcriidi.iii*. Ill iiiA// liiiii UI Ills Hiird*. M. Ilk. Ml m. 

4 To get entangled \Mth. or to cuiiie into 
contact or coHikmui with, as, the nave of 
till* wheel caiuiht tiu*o)icii door of a passing 
carnage h 'I'o sci/c m pursuit , to appre- 
licnd . to arrcht 

rh( mild hind iii.ikc*. spi i*d tii niA/i ihc tigi r So,ii, 

(i 'I'o attain; to get poHsession of 'Tor- 
ment myself to catch the Knglish crown ' 
Shak V To get, to receive, 

1 ightiltisf. or, good hidh, vmi'll iiiA/' •! Iiliiw S/itiJt, 
Till < hiin )i of ( aril, I, , liy Ihc str.iud 
( iiA/o'i till wc.tcniig sun'*. last lire* l/«i// .IfiioU 

5 Especially, to take onveeive by sympathy, 
imitation, contagion, or infection, us, to 
catch the spirit of an occasion, to catch 
a melody, to catch cold or measles 

Aiii.ini • US in(.ri ury, giK Mini III dinii' iml <iiA /ici 
I old < s 1/oV 

P I'o take hold of, to coininiinicatc to; to 
fiistcn III! , as, the lire cnuahl the adjoining 
iiiiilding in 'hi sei/,e tlie aflectioiis of, 
to engage and attach, to charm . to ciqiti- 
vatc ’ 'J'hc soothing arts that catch ttiu 
fair' Jhifileu II To come oil suddenly, 
niicxjieetedly, or aeeidentally 

Wt sh.ill ifiA h tlii-m .il lln ir sprirl , 

Ainl oiir -.nddi it < iiiaini' t>i(.M 

Will fliiidili .dl till- ir mil III and (lierr Ah/ton 

12. To sei/r or apjireliend by the senses or 
the intellect *1 caui/ht a glimpse of his 
face ■ Teoni/snii 

< li'ri|i.itr.i, nthhotf; hut tiic icasl must* of tins, dies 
liistaiitlv. ‘./mX-, 

1 KTy thnill^llts 

1)0 sh.ipr l)iPin'.<.lvi.'s wiilnn iin , lll<•l< .ind indrr, 
WhiTLijf 1 ttitji till* icai- ! rum UUI 

- Catch IOC ! or in full, f'atch me if poa can, 
all crn])hatic jihiaM' intrndi'd to intimate 
that a person will not do a thing. |('olioq J 
— To catch Jtrc.io hecoine ignited —To catch 
it, to get a scolding, a heating, oi other 
unpleasant treatment. ((’ollo(| |- To catch 
oiiea htoir, toiiitlict ii blow on tiiin M'olloq ) 

- To catch one on the hip. to gel the advan- 
tage of one ; to get one under one's jiower 
See under llir To catch hold of, to take 
or lay hold of To catch nti. to snatch; to 
take up suddenly To catch a Tartar. Hee 
under Tautaii /'oNf ratch yi/ur hare, a 
direction oeeiiri ing in later editions of the 
well-known cookery-book attributed to Mrs. 
(ilasse, and used as an aphorism to the ettect 
that, lieforedis)ioHingof a thing, yon oiighito 
make Min e of tli« possession of it I ii reality 
the sax ing arose from a iniKprint, catch lieing 
an error for case, in the sfinse of to skin. 
Piojierly therefore the direction is, ‘First 
cfjsc (skill) your hare,’ Ac Hee CASK, v t. 

Catch (kach), 0 i 1 To u(’<|uire pohsessiori. 

* Have is have, luiwever men do catch.' 
Shak 2 'i'o he entangled or impeded ; to 


ch. diaio; Ah, Sc. locA; g. go\ J, job; b, ¥t. Um; iig, aing; th. (Aen; th, thin; w, uiig; wh, uiAig; zh, azure.*- See Kkv. 
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remaiu fast; to hitcli; an, niy clothes caught : 
In the briers ; the lock eatchcH. 

Don't open ymir month .is wi<le as that, yoiin^ 
tmiii, or it II catch so anrl not shut a(f.un some rl,iy 
Puhrnt 

3 To take proper hohl so as to act ; as, the 
Itolt (Iocs not catch 4 'I'o eoinnmnicute ; 
to spreail ity or uh by infection 

l>o(.s thr seihtKiii Ctiii/i from iii.in to m.iii, 

Ami run .imont,' th»‘ r.mkst ylitctimti 

C 'I'o eiKieavoiir to lay hohl of, to i»e ea(j»*r 
to K<'t> »'*<'• a<iopt. with at 

S.un V liLtors 

Will oi/i/i at n.. like 'itriim|ii:ts \/tah 

If you res<jlvi on |ni)>lisliui^ i’hihps will tutih at it 
/ 

OatCll(kaeh). /t 1 'rii(!actofHei%ini';sei/ure 
Shf f.iin tin* iii/ih of Strf*|<hoii flv 

\ir J' Sk/mci 

2 Anything that seixes nr takes hohl, that 
elieirks motion or the like, us a liook, a rat- 
chet. a pawl, a spring bolt forailoor oi lid, 
ami varioiiM contrivani'cs einjiloyed in ma- 
chinery for the purpose of Htofipiiig • »r cheek- 
ing certain niovoinenis ,'{ A clioking or 
stopiiage of the hreatli ‘ IIi*anl the deep 
cabViCNof his labouring lireufh ‘ Marimllan's 
Mag 4 'I'he posture of seixiiig, a stab: of 
preiiaration to catch or of watc.liing an op- 
)»ortunity to sci/e 

noth ol iheiii I IV njiMii tie* m/z/i for •• Kre.il .p tmn ' 
.l.ttimui I 

fi .Soniething vuliiuble or desirable obtained i 
or to lie obtained, a gain or ad vantage, offtMi, , 
eo11of|UialI>, one desirable from wealth as | 
a liiisiiand or wife i 

lint. 11 sh.ill li.iK .1 it tahh if he kmirk nnt 
ritin r of i<inr hr.iliis s//.iX- 

Sin riilerril fiiilv intii tin* ‘.l.ite of her .ill.iirs, ‘ 
.ckril In < n|i<)n money in.il'ir,, ,iml fully 

iiioie.l ).■ Ins s.iiist K tioii lh.it, iinlepenilent of In-r 
l••.lnll, sin unniil hi .1 iiin< h (>ri .tier tatth th.iii 

1 i.in \ .imlt rsl.Mish AJan \‘itt 

<1 A smit( h . a short interval of action 

It h.i . lu’i’ii writ hyrirfiVot I t\kf 

7 A sligiil liold on the memory: a slight 
remembrance I 

I ii'i.iin I ..rA /f o| thosi |iri iiv stones, .uni onr I 
iw iki III i| III) icin iiioii snnii . in tin n < olli < lion I 

h A bold or a*l vantage over a |ierson tf 1ii | 
aft/AO', a kind of canon ftr round for three ! 
or fom voices, Ibe words written to wbicb j 
arc so coiilrueil tliat b,> the nnion of the i 
voices a di(lcn>nt meaning is given iiy tlie 
sinuers ratrhniit at cacli other's woids ' 

'ill il! Ill III 1,1 the m^lit-owl III .1 tiit.h ill. It mil 
(Ir.iH tliii I >.>iil . mil of one wi ti\i I '' | 

Iff III o fi'Ac/, (n) a Imli struck by the bats , 
man tn such a iiiuiiner as to becauglit, or 
to lie in danger of ladng caiiglit, hy om< of 
the tlcldci's before it toiicbcs the ground 
(/<) The act of calcliing a ball ; as, a good 
catch 

CatChable (kaeb'a bl). a, (hipuble of being 
eaiiglit. 

I ho (iiip'riiisi III I kii.oi in.ikes him often .is 
i.iA/Mi'.i .1. till ij;iiiir.iiii « (il,il.i.il J ,t J/,i/t/a\ 

Catch'Clubikacirkliili). a a club m- society 
formed for singing cati bcs. iV< 

Catch-drain (kacii'dran), a I. A drain along 
the side of a canal or other conduit to catch 
the mil |dUH w ater 2 \ drain ruiuiiug along 
sloping groiiinl to eati h and con\ e,t the w ater 
flowing o\cr the siirtaci When a meadow 
is pretty long and Ini'* a i|nick descent, the 
water Is often sto|ip«<d at diMerent distances 
b> catch itraiin, mi as to spreatl il o\er the 
adjoining surface 

Catcher tkaeher), a tine who eatelus, 
that which catches, or in which an> thing is 
caught, ‘That great rafcAci' and devoiirer 
t»f souls ■ Snath 

Catch-fly tkaeh'tlt) a The popular name 
of the s)ieeies of plants belonging to the 
genus Sileiie and of Lgehms Viscana lie 
cause of their glutinous stems, which some 
times retain small insects 
Catching (kaeh'iiig), II 1 ('ommimicatiiig 
or llalde to be eouimuillcated. b> eoiitagioii, 
infectious, as, a disease is cafehtng 

\ IS tilin' tn yin tliiMti I'hysu . then disc.ises 
\ri* numn sn la/thiux Shai 

2 t'aptivating. eharuiiiig; uttraetiiig, as, a 
ctttcfnag melody; a catchtaa iiiaiiiier 

CatChl2lg-bari^n(kHeh'iiig-bar-giii), n. In 
/(fir, a bargain made with tlie heir-apimrent 
or eNiieetont tif a siieeeMioii,for the ptirehiise 
at his ex|Hvt4Uicy at an iiiadtainaU* priee 
Oatch-laild tkaeh'laiuh, f» Land of which 
ft was not know n to w hat puriah it lielongetl, 
and tlie tithe of which fell to the ininister 
that eould llmi eateh it 
Oatoh-match (kaeh'iuaeh), n. An agree- 


ment concluded hattily ao that one party ia 
taken advantage of 

Catch-meadow (kach'me-do), H A meadow 
which is irrigated by water fnmi a spring 
or rivulet on the declivity of a hill 
Catchment (kach'ment), n A surfuce of 
ground, of which the drainage is capable of 
being directed iiiti> a tMtnimoii reservoir ; a 
natural liasin of greater or less area, of 
which the water is collected for economical 
purjioses A water company is, accordingly, 
said to have so many wpiare miles of eafeh- 
au-iif, nr of catchment ground, when tlie 
supply depends on the area of surface-drain- 
age 

Catch-penny (kach'i>eii-ni). n Something 
of littbj value got up hit the popular 
taste, and thereby catch the popular iM'iiny; 
anything seeriiiiig attractive got up merely 
tii sell. 

Catch-penny (kach'pen-ui), a .Made or got 
up to gain money ; got up merely to sell ; 
as. a catch peung pamphlet 
Catch-poll (kttch'pbl), n \Cntch, and poll, 
tlie liead | A sheriffs otneer, builifT, con- 
stable. or other penw»ti whose duty is to 
arrest persons: a t(‘rm in use as early at 
least as the time of Chnueer 
Catchup, Catsup (kaeh'up, kat'su]>). n 
(Said to b(‘ from kitjap, an Kast Indian name 
for a kind <»f pickles ] A liquor extracted 
from iiiiisliroonis, walnuts, Ac., used us a 
sauce Written iimre ctmimoiily Ketchup 
(wliich see) 

Catch-weeid (kaeli'wed). n A weed which 
readily catches hold uii what comes in con- 
tact with it. clivers 

CatChwelght (kuch'wut). ado III hornc- 
raciag, witiiont any additional weight; with- 
out being handicapped ; as. to ride catch- 
aright 

( oiiir, rit iii.ik** this .1 iti.iti II, if you like, von sli.ill 
rule ,a 0 htfrtxht. viliu h will hr .ilioiit n st 7 11» , and 
ru rid«' the Axcint* at 14 st 7 lb Ltnvteuce ' 

Catch-word (kaeli'werd), v 1 In whit mg, 
the wtird formerly often, now nireiy placed ! 
at the bottom of each page, under the riglit i 
liuml corner of the last line, ami forming the 
first word on the following jiage 2 In i 
the dm mu, the lust w<»rd of tlie preceding ' 
speaker, which reminds one that he is to j 
speak next, cue ;{ A word eaiiglit up and ; 
repeated for effect, as, the cwfc/i-icm'd of a j 
political jiarty 

I ^b••rtv. fr.itcrnify, (iin.ilitv, .ire as iiiinh us p\i*r j 
tin* p.irtj iboir/ Itn 

Catch-work l kacli'wcrk ). a An artlttcbil 
water-course or senes of w ater-coiii'ses for 
throwing water on such lantls as lie on the 
ileellvity of hills, ti eateh-druiii 
Cate(kHt). n |D K «rr/i few, provisions pur* 
ehasctl, froiiiO Kr umMiiiyiiig SeeC.VTKli 1 
food; viamls, provisions, more particularly 
rich, luxuriant, or dainty food ; a delicacy ; 
a tlaiiity '('hristmas pye. which is a kind 
t»f consecrated cate ’ Taller The word is 
coninioiily used iii tlie plural 

I h.id r.iilii-r li\e 

Witli i lieese .ind n.irln in .1 miuiiniU, f.ir, 

1 h.in let d on > .tinl li.nc liiiii talk to ino 

Catechetic, Catechetical (kut-e-kct'ik. 

kat e-ket'ik-al). « 1 .see r.\TKClllsK j Re- 

lating to or eoiisistiiia in asking questions 
.and receiving answers, uteordiiig to the 
ancient manner of leaching piipilK 

StK r.itcs iiitrodiK i-il .1 late, hrtuai iiu-tlio.l of uvi.i 

liii; 

Catechetlcally (kat-o-ket'ik al lit, adr In 
a cat ei'hcl leal manner, by question and an- 
swer 

CatechetiCB (kat e-ket'iks). a The art 01 
praet lee of teai'liing by tpiestion and uiisw ei 
Catechln, Catechlne ( kat'e-sh in), a i f r< >n i 
eafecha.] A peculiar priiieiple, coniiHised of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, contained in 
that portion of eatecliii winch is insoluble in 
eold water It forms 11 line white powder 
composed of silky nodules It exists not 
meiely in cateelm, strictly so called, but also 
in tfambier and some kinds of eiiiciiomi- 
baik 

Catechlsatlon, Catochigatlon ( kut'e-kiz- 
a"shoiO, a Tlie act t»f cntechising 
Catechise, Catechise (kat e ki/). r t pret 
•V pp catechuied, eatcc/med ; ppr cateehut- 
ing.catechiziiuj jUr to catechize: 

a form derned from katechm, to sound, to 
utter sound, to teach by the voice kata, 
down, and ccAcd, Ui stnind, whouce echo ) 

1 To instruct tiy asking questions, receiving 
answers, and offering explanations and cor- 
rections. siieciflcally. so to instruct on points 
of Christian doctrine. 'Catechize gross Iguor- 


ance ’ Burton —2 To question; to interro- 
gate; to examine or try by questions, and 
sometimes with a view to reproof, by elicit- 
ing answers from a person which condemn 
his own conduct. 

I’m stopp'd by all the fools I meet 

.And cafethtzeef in every street. Sivift, 

Catechiser, Catechlzer (kat'e-kiz-6r). n. 
One who catechises; one who instructs by 
question and answer, and particularly in 
the rudiments <jf the Christian relifi^on. 
Catechism (katT;-kizm).n. [Or. katechismoe, 
instruction SeeCATRCHLSE.] 1. A form of 
instruction by means of questions and 
answers, particularly in the principles of 
religion —2. An elementary book containing 
a suinniary of principles in any science or 
art. but appropriately in religion, reduced 
t<i the f(»nii of questions and answers, and 
sometiiiies with notes, explanations, and 
references to authorities The catechism of 
the Church of England in the first Imok of 
Edward VJ.. 7th March. 1649, contained 
merely the baptismal vow, the creed, the 
ten commandments, and the Lord’s prayer, 
with explanations; the part relative to the 
sacraments being subjoined at the revision 
of the litnn;y during the reign of James 1. 
The catechism of the Church of Scotland is 
that ngn*ed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Wesimiiistcr. with the assistance of com- 
missioners from the (Miiirch of Scotlaml, 
and ajipiiived of by the Ceiieral Assembly 
in 1U48 Luther’s (lerman catechisms ai>- 
jieiired in 1629. 

CatechiBmal (kat'e-kiz-mal), a. Pertaining 
to ftr after the manner of a catechism; cute- 
ehetical 

Catechist (kat'e-kist), n. [Gr. katechuttfit ^ 
Gilt* who instructs viva voce, or by question 
and answer; a catechiser; s^ieeitically, one 
appointeil b> the Church to iimtruci in the 
principles of religion 

CatecflilBtlc, CatechiBtical ( kat-e-kist'ik. 
kat-e-kist'ik*iil), a PiTtaining to a eatechisi 
or eatecliisni ‘.Some of them are in the 
ea tech iHti cal method ’ Burke. 
Catechistically (kai-e-kist'ik-al-li). adv In 
a catechist lea) manner 
Catechutkat'e shu), n [From 'rnmll C)katti, 
tree, and nha, juice, Malti> kanhu 1 A iiume 
common to several astringent extracts pre- 
pared fiom the wood, )mrk, ami fruits of 
various plants, especially by decoction and 
evaporation from the wood of Acacia Cate- 
chu. as well as from the seetls of the palm 
Areca Catechu, and from the Uurarta (iaai- 
hici Catecbii is one of the liest ustriiigeiits 
to lie found in tlie materia mediea, and 
likewise om ot the most eommon in use It 
consists cbietl> of tannin, and is used in 
tamiing, in ciilico-priiiting, Ac Culled also 
Cut eh 

Catecbulc (kat e-shu'ik), a Gf or pertaining 
to eateebii - Cntechuic acid. SniiieitB Cafe- 
chni 

Catechumen (kat-e-kii'men), n [Gr kate- 
choumeiioit, instnictetl Sw C.ATECHISE ] 

1 Gne wini is under instruction in the first 
rudimeiils t»f Christianity, a neophyte In 
the primitive elinrcb catecliumeiis were tlie 
chiblrcM tif believina parents or pagans not 
fully initiated in the principles of the Cliris- 
tmn religion Thc\ were admitted to this 
state b> the imposition of hands and the 
sign of the cross 

1 he pr.ivr. of tin Uiiirdi ilhi not bt>^lll. in St 
Austin's tiiiic, till tli> hunien\ imti liisniisscl. 

sri/itHfiftfet 

2 Generally, one who is liegiiiiiiiig to acquire 
an> kind of doctrines or priiieiples 

Thrs.imt ].in^uai;(* is still hclil bi the oj/f. ««»/<•«! 
in ].u iibitisni Jiaitnaftroke 

Catechumenate (kat e-kirmen-ut). n. 'I'he 
state «)!' condition of a catechuiiieu 
Catechumenical ( kat e-ku-iiien"ik-al ), a 

Reloiigiiig to catechumens 
CatechumeniBt t ( kat-e kiVinen-ist ), n A 
cuUvhiiinen Bj) Morton. 
Categorematicikate-gor'e-niat'lk) a iGr 
kategorema, a i>ivdieate. .See CATEGORY 1 
Convening a whole term, i c either the sult- 
Ject or predicate of a prupubitioii, in a single 
wonl 

It IS not e\ery wonl thjt is that is, 

i.a)>ablc.> of beiiii: employed by itself as a term 

irhateh. 

Cat^orematie (kat'e-gorie-mat"ik). n In 
it^ie, a wttnl which is capable of being 
employed by itself as a tenn, that is, as a 
subject or as a predicate. 
Cat^rematically (kat'e-g«>rie-iuat"ik-al- 
lik a(fr 111 a categorematic manner 


Fate, fkr. fat. full: me. met. her, pine, pin; note. not. move; tfibe. tub, bull, oil. pound: ii. .Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Oategorioal (kat-e-gor'ik-al), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to a category or the categories - 2. Al>- I 
solute; positive; express; not relative or 
hypothetical ; as, a categorical proposition, 
syllogism, or answer. 

A cateponml proposition is one which afHmis or 
denies a predicate of a subject, alisohitclv and with- 
out any hypothesis. irJtiUely. 

A caUtfortCiil answer is an express ami pertinent 
reply to a question proposed. Fleming 

Categorical <kttt-e-gor'Jk-al).n 111 logic, a 
prfiposition affirming a thing alisolutely and 
without any hypothesis. Categoricals are 
subdivided into pure and modal A pure 
categorical asserts unconditionally and un- 
reservedly; as, 1 live; man is moital A 
modal categorical asserts with a (lualifica- 
tion; as, the wisest man may poesihly he 
mistaken ; a prejudiced historian will pro- 
bably misrepresent the matter. 
Categorically (kat-e-gor^ik-al-li), adv. In a 
categorical manner; absolutely; directly; 
expressly; positively; as, to affirm categori- 
cally. 

CategorlcallieB8(kat-c-gor'ik-al-nc8),n. I'he 
quality of being categorical, positive, or ab- 
solute. 

Categorize (kate-gor-iz). V. t. 'J'o place in a 
category or list; to class [Rare J 

Category ( kat'e-gor-i ), n. [Or kategoria, 
an acrcusatiuii, also a class or category, from 
kategoreii, to accuse, show, demonstrate— 
kata, down, <^c., and agoreo, to speak in an 
assembly, to harangue or denounce, from 
agora , a forum , judicial tribunal, or market. | 

1. In Zrjf/icand philoe. one of the highest (‘lasses 
to which objects of thought (‘.aii bo referred; 
one of the universal forms of existence, 
predicament Aristotle made t(Mt cutegories, 
vi/. substance, (juaiitity, (|uulity. rrlatioii. 
action, passion, time, place, situation, anil 
possession In the philosojiliy of Kant the , 
term eategorics is applied to the priiiiitii c 
conceptions originating in the understand- 
ing independently of all experience (hence 
called pure conceptions) though incapable 
of being realized in thought except in their 
application to experience. These he divides 
into four classes, quantity, ((uality, relation, 
and inodnlity, iducing under the first <‘luss 
the conceptions of unity, idurulity, and 
totulil.N ; under the second, reality, negation, 
ami limitation ; under the third, inherence i 
and sulisistence, causality and depcndenc.e, 
and coiniiiunity (mutual action); and under 
the fourth, possihiiit> and iin)iossihility, 
existemu' and non-existence, neci'ssity and 
contingency. •! H Mill applies the terin 
categories to the most general licuils under 
which everything tliat may he asserted of 
any subject may li(‘ arranged Of tiiesc he 
makes five, existence, co-existeiicc, se(|iiciicc, 
eaiisatioii, and rescniiihince. or eoiisidering 
eaii.s‘ition as a peculiar case of scipience, 
four 

Tlu' Citt'’<;nrie\ or iircdi<..iini‘nts wore inteiuleil i 
by Aristotle .iml lii^ fallow er:, as .m rMiuiinrr ition of jiU 
thni^N ! .ip.iMe (if lu'in^ n.iineil , .in (.niiiiii'r.ition by 
tlie Mom/tit geneiit, tt tlif* nmsl extensivy 
into win. Ii ihingii c.uuUI be liislnbiitcii y S Mill 

2 In a jiopiilar sense, class, order. 

Iiit'inuinb quite i li.iMvies lln- ii.itiire uf beings 
and exalts iliein into .1 dillrifiu t heyne 

Catel,t /( [SeeOATTLE.OllATTKL ] Property 
of all kimls; chattels; gooil.s, valuables. 

His tithe ji.iuil he fill f.ivri* .iml wel 
lli'tli of his prii|iri- saiiiki-, .iinl his tiftl 

I AiiJnr' 

Catelectrode (kat-e-lek'tr(Kl), n f(Jr kata, 
down, and K electrode J The name given iiy 
>'ara(la> to the negative electrode or pole 
of a Vo’ lie battery; the positive electrode 
or pole? being termed the anelertrodc Sn* 
KIiECTKoDE 

Catena (ka-te'iiu). n [L.I (dinin; a serich 
of things connecteil w'lth each other, any 
band or tic . a lioud of union - Catena pai- 
nt m. iecclea ). (a) a string or series of pas- 
stiges from the writings of various fathers, 
arranged for the elii(‘idution of some i>or- 
tions of Scripture, as the iisalms or gospels 
The most celebrattMl is the catena anrea. a 
(Commentary on the gosr>els extracted h> 
Thomas A(|uina8 from the writings of the 
fathers (o) A continuous chronological 
series of extracts from the writings of th(! 
fathers to prove the existence of a uiiiforiu 
tradition about faith or morals 

Catenary, (kat'e-nar i, kat e- 

na'ri-uii), a. [L- eatenanne, from catetia. a 
chain ] Relating to a chain, like a chain 
CatenaryoTcatenariancurve,\n geom acurve 
formed by a rope or chain, of uniform den- 
sity and thickness, when suspended or al- 
lowed to hang freely from two fixed pointa 

ch, (Aain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j,>ob; 


It is interesting on account of the light it 
throw's on the theory of arches, and also by 
reason of its application to the construction 
of suspension bridges. 

Catenary (kat'£-uar-i), n. A catenary curve. 
See the adjective. 

Catenate t (kat'e-nat), v t. [L. eateno, eat- 
enatum, from catena, a chain. ] To chain or 
to connect in a series of links or tics : to 
concatenate. Bailey. 

Catenatlonf (kat-d-na'shon). n [See CATE- 
NATE.] Connection of links: iinioii of parts, 
as in a chain ; regular coiiiiectioii . concate- 
nation ‘This catenation or conserving 
union.’ Sir T. Brtncne 
Gatenlpora (kat-e-nip’o-ra). n [L catena, 
a chain, and pom, a iiore ] Chain-poi-u coral, 
a variety occurring fossil in puUeozoic strata 
(in liritain only in the Silurian), so called 
from the chaiu-like arrangement of its jiores 
or cells in polislied specimens. Called also 
UalyeitcH 

Cat6niLlate(ka-ten'u-lat). a. [L catcnula, 
dim of catena, a chain ] 1. lUinsistiiig of 
little links or chains. 2. In nat. hiet pre- 
senting on the siiriace a series of oblong 
tiiherclcB resembling a chain. 

Catert (ka't«>r), n [ Abbrev. from the fuller 
form acater, acobo/r. a caterer or purchastir 
of provisions, from O.Fr acateur, acator, a 
purchaser, from acater, acaptcr, ti» buy 
(Mod. Pr. acheter), from L L. accaptarc. to 
liny — L ad, to, and captarr, intens of 
caperc, to take 1 A caterer: a piirvcMir. 

• 1 am cook myself and mine own eater ‘ 
Beau. .(• FI 

Cater (ku'ter), r i [From the obsolete noun 
cater (which sec) 1 Td buy or provide for 
use, (qijdyiiicnt, <ir eiitcrtainmeiii . to inir- 
vey, us fodil, prm'iHioiih, aimiscment, iV(’ . 
followed hy J or 

A'ul he tli.it ih»th the r.i\en> feol. 

Yea. |>r«»vnh-iitli /,>t the spiirrou . 

Ik (oiniort III wi> a>;i.. Sh.ii 

Cater (ka'ti’r), n 1 Fr gnutre, four ] 'rhe 
four of cardM or dice 

Cater (ksVt(*v), r.t To cut diagonally. Jialh- 
irell. (Proxincial Kiiglibh | 

Gateran (kat'«‘r-an). n. (Cmd and Iv crath- 
anutrh, a soldici | I .V kiTii; a High land 
or Irish iircgiilar soldier. 2 \ Highland 
freelHiot(*r or never IScotch I 
Cater-cornered ( ka'H’T-koi 'ik-rd ) , a | Fr 
gaattr.Umi] iMagotial ll’rovinclul Kng- 
lish and ( iiited Stales | 

Cater-cousint (kn'tt'T-kuz-n). n A iin.itrt^- 
coiisin, a t( iiiot(‘ lelatioii Shah 
Caterer ( ka' ter cr), n | Lengthened form 
of oils catri.A purchaser or eatiTcr See 
CATKK, h j .'\ providei orpHr'ie>oi of pro- 
vihioiiM, one who provuh's fot uii> waul or 
desire. 

I ,« t the iitfete/ iiiitnl tht taste of c .n h ;»nt / 

/.' 7."m '»• 

Cateress (ka'tei-es). n A woman who 
caters, a femah* provider 

.Sht, gifOiJ e.T/errn, 

Ml.uis heri>roviMiin oiil) n* tlu tjooil Aftl'.ot 

Caterpillar (kat'er-pn ler), u |0 K catyr- 
icf, uwo: i of doiihtful et\iiioIog> Ily some 

t IS deriv(M( from O Fr chafe fte/easr, a 
eaterpillar, a wcc\il, lit hairy she-eal, Imt 
thi.s seeiiiH (|tiestioiiahle 'riie llr.st jiart of 
the word doiifitle.Sh na'aiis I’ut ((’oiiip eatcr- 
mtul), i»erliap.s the aucoiid part is to be re- 
ferred to W pilai, a moth or InitliTtly ) 

1 Properly, the larva of the lepidopteroiis 
iriscets; but also applied to the larvw of 
other inseetH.siieh as the Tenth redo or saw- 
tly ('aterpi liars are jirodneed immediately 
from thiMJgg, they are furnished with three 
jiairs of true feet, and n niiinber of tleshy 
abdominal legs named p/‘(/fc//K, and have the 
shaiie and appearanee of a w’orm Thi*y eon 
tain theenibryoof thcperfei’t insect inclosed 
W’itlnii amusiiiilaretivclope. winch is thrown 
off when the insect enters the iiyiiiph or 
clirysiilis state, in wiiich tt remains for sotriu 
time as if iimiiimate. It then throws off its 
hist t'liveloiie and eim^rges an iiiiHgo or pi^r- 
fcct insect Caterpillars generally f(‘ed on 
leaves or succulent vegetables, and are 
soiiietinies very destructive Set! Lauva - 

2 The popular name of plants of the g(‘mis 
.ScorpiuriiK 

Caterpillar -eater fkat"^r-f>ii-ldT-ot.VT), n. 
1. A iiaiiie given to the larvo! of certain ich- 
neumon flies, from their being bred in the 
liody of cat(!rpillars, eating their way out - 
2 A bird of the shrike family wbieh lives 
on cutendllars Called also Caterpillar- 
catcher 

Caterwaul (kat'^r-wgl). v i f From cat. and 
waxU, in imitation of thesouiiil made b> a cat. 

fi. Fr ton; ng, sing; th, CAeir, th, fAiii; 
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O.E. eaterwawe.} To cry as cats under the 
influence of the sexual instinct; to make a 
disagreeable howling or screeching. 

Tlu' very c.its e,iterwaute(i more horribly niul per- 
tinaciously there than 1 ever heard elsewhere 

<-oleri,lge 

, [nhakspere ha^ the verbal noun Catericaul- 
; »n,d l 

' Caiexyt ( ka'U'r-i), n [See CATE, Catek ] 
i 'rhe place w here provisions an* deposited 
Gat^’eyed (kat'id). a Having eyes like a 
cat; hence, seeing well in the diu k. 
Cat-fall (kaf fid ). n Sant the rope that 
forms the tackle for heaving up the anchor 
, from the watt!r’B edge to the how 
Cat •fish (kat'llsh), n l A roinarkahly 
voracious tcleosteau flsli, the Anarrhichae 
' lupus, belonging to the family of Gobies. 

known also as the Wolf-jish (which see). - 
' 2 The name common to several N orth Ame- 
! ricaii tlsli of tlie genus Pimelndiis /’ ca- 
tus (the conmioii cat-tlsh) is known also as 
the Homed Pont and Hall-hrad 
. Cat-footed (kat'fpt-ed). a Noiseless; iiuiet; 
stealthy. 

I Molt* from court 

! With Cyril .iiul with Idorian, tinpcrccivcd, 

Cat-JiHttcii thro' the town Tennyson 

Cat-Mid (kat'gOld), n. A variety of mica of 
a yellowish colour; sometimes applied to 
iron pyrites 

Catgut (kat'gut). n. (This name is an entire 
; misiKiiner, us eatgiit does not seem to have 
ever been ju'epanal from cats’ intestines ] 
1 'The intestines of shee}) (soiiictinies of the 
horse, the ass.or themule).dricd and twisted, 
used for strings of musical instriiiiients, ami 
for other piir]ioscs.- 2 A sort of linen or 
canvas with wide interstices. 
Catgu^-Bcraper (kat'gut-skrap-i^r). n. A 
derisive name for it violinist, a llddlor. 
Catlia(kath'a). a | \r kat,khat | A genus of 
)iIantH helonging to the nat order (Vlas- 
trnceii'. moKtIv natives of Africa 'I'lie most 
interi*KtiiigH)iecicsof the genus is C rdiitis, 
cnlti\at(Mi b> the Arabs, and kiniwii as khut 
' orcufta It is a shrub without hpiiies, grow- 
I ing about 1b feet in heii.,ht. with smooth 
leaves of an elliptical form ahoiit ‘2 inches 
in leimtli by 1 iinh in width ’I'hi* leases 
I and twias aie used in the iirepanition of a 
b<‘\( rage possessing jiroperties analogous to 
those of ten and coflee ’riii* use of khat is 
of gritai uiiti((iiity, iiaving preceded that of 
, eot) ee, and it forms a eonsiderubh* article of 
eoimneiei* amongst the Arabs, 

Cathari (katii'an), n. pi |L. from Gr 
/iot/irr/o.v. pun .| f'atharists SeeCATllAltlST. 
CatharlBt ( kath’a rist), n |Gr katharm, 
piiie I One who ])retends to more luirity 
tinui otheis possess, a puritan This t('rni 
was SjM'cifleally qiplied to, or iiH(‘d by, 
sevciai bodiesof sectaries at various periods; 
siieh as tin* Paiihciaiis in the seveiith een- 
tiir\. the Aiiti-t'alholic si'cts iii the south 
of I'lance and Piedmont of the twelfth cen- 
tury. the .MoiitaiiiHts, the NovatiuiiH, Arc 
Cathanna (ka thar'ina), n |L ; Gr. ka- 
tharma ) In mrd. an excreiii(*iit, iiiiy thing 
purged from the body naturally or by art 
Cat-harpln, Gat -harping ( kai'harp-in. 
kat/har]i-ing). n One of the ropes (now 
iron cramjis) serving to hriiee in the shioiids 
of tlie lower masts hehind their respia'.tive 
jards, to tigiiteii the shrouds and give more 
room to draw in the yards when the ship is 
eloHe-liunled. 

CatharBlB(ku lhar'Mis),n {Gr. Seef'ATiiAin 
Tfc I In wed a natural or artificial jnirga- 
tion of any ]iasHag(‘, evaenation 
CatharteB (ka-thar'te/), n |Or kathartes, 
a ( ieans(*r or seaveiiger | A geiiiis of the 
vulture family, eontaimng the tiirkey-lni/ 
yard and other species of Aineiiean Miltiires 
Owing to their great use from then In ing 
on earrioii, the Hjieeieh are (.fteii protected 
as piihlii si-avetigi^rs. 

Cathartic, Gathartical (kaihar'tik ka- 
thar’tik-ul ). a (Gr kathartikos. from ka- 
thgirn, to Jiurgij. katharos, cli*aii 1 Purga- 
tive; cleiiiismg the bowels. 'Cathartic sub- 
stances ’ Pereira, 

Cathartic fka-thnFtlk), n A niedieine that 
jiromotes 111 vine dis(*hargesandthuscIcaiiscH 
the stomach and howtds. a purge, a i»urgu- 
live 

C^thartically ( ka-iharitik-al-li ), ac/t^ In 
till' iiiiiiiner of a eathartic 
CatharticalnCBB (kii-thaiTik-al-iies),7i. The 
(inalit.t of iiroiiiotiiig discharges from the 
bowels 

Cathaxtine (ka-thaFtin), n [.S(;c CATIIAK- 
Tfc, n 1 A chernfeal substance obtained 
from the leaves of Cassia Senna and C. 
Umceolata It is the purgative priiiciph* of 

w, trig; wh. laAig; /h, azum.—Hee Kev. 
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senna, and has a hitter, nauseous taste. U 
is a l)rownish yellow, uin^rystallizidile, dia* 
phaiious mass Also ealled Cathartiiia. 
Cat-head (katlied), n. 1 A stroiiK lM‘um 
projecting horizontally over a ship’s hoHS, 
carrying two fir three sheaves, ahont wtiieh 
a rope ('ailed the cat-fall coniniunicating 
with the cat-hlock imsscs.-- 2 A kind (if 
nodule containing a fossil, ‘The nodules 
with leaves in them culled rut-Uvads ’ Wood- 
ward a In mining;, a Hiiiall f’aitstaii. 
Oat-head Stopper, Cat-stopper (kat'hed 

stop-^T, kat'stop-^-r), n Xaat. a inccc of 
rope or clialn rove through the ring of an 
anchor, for hanging it to the cat-head hy, 
jirevlfiiisly to casting anchor. 

Cathedra (ka-thcd'ra),n {See (!atiikm;.m. ] 
J 'I'he throne fir seat of a hishoji in the cii- 
tlieilrul or episcopal (-•liurch of hisdioM '^c 





1 .ithiMlr.i lit 1 (in fill I. 

The hishop's throne or cathedra was for- 
merly generally situated at the east end of 
the apse, and was often a[iproached hy a 
lliglit of Htc]iH. hut it is now placed on one 
side of the chfdr, usually the south side 
That of iSt. reter's at Itonie is especially 
honoured as having lieeii the chiiir of St 
I’etei It is now inclosed in a hroiiri* cover- 
ing 2 The professionai chair of aii,\ one 
entitled to teach with authority, as a pro- 
fessors chair Hence the phrase #'.r cathe- 
dra; as, speaking C 4 cff//ov/i a, speaking with 
iiuthority 

Cathedral ( ka th('‘'dra1 ). a. |i. cathedra, 
(Jr kathedra, a chair or seat kata, down, 
and /<cd/a,aseat | Tiic |irincipa] church ina 
diocese, that which is spt'cially the church 
of the hishop. so called from possessing tin 
episcopal chair called catludta Tlie cathe- ' 
dral estiddishments in England regularly 



riaii of \\ t Msi (. Ailirdr.tl 

A, Aphc nr apMs n Alt.ir .ilt.ir |■l.ltlllrl 1 l, .ind.ilt it 
steps IH . I rtslriiKa lessn ir.tnvcpt I i..W ct 
cm nr greater transept M. Ceiittul tower I |, 
W csterii l(*wcrs K, Nnrlh pnri h I 1 ilirary nr 
register M l'riiui|Ml nr western il«Kirw.iv N N, 
Western side dnnrs ii, Cloister -yard nr garth 
ry. North .iiui south aisles of fhoir K s. Ku^t 
anil west .usU-s nf tr.insept 1 O. Nnrlh and sntiih 
Aisles nl na\r K K, t'h.ipels \ . Koud-sv.reen nr 
otg.iii loft \\ . \lt.»r n( ! ady t liapel 

consist of a dean and (‘haptcr, presided tiver 
by the hishop, and forming the governing 
bwly. the chapter being coiuisrsed of a cer- 


toiti niimirerof canons The dean and chap- 
ter meet in the chapter-house of the cathe- 
firal. In them the property of tlie cathfulral 
is vested, and they nominally elect the 
bishop fin a ctmge d'Hire frimi the crown 
Many cathefirals furnish the most magnifi- 
cent examples of the architecture of tlie 
middle ages 'Those in Eiiglaiid are almost 
all ill tlie Oothic style, cmcifoi 111 in arraiige- 
nient, and having connected with them a 
chaptcr-hou.se, side-cliaiK'ls, cloisters, crypt, 
Ac The afijfrining cut show's the arrange- ' 
ment <»f these jiarts in Wells Cathedral, one ‘ 
of the mostheaiitiful, though not one of the | 
largest, of the Englisti catlieflralh. 

Cathedral fka-the'ilral). a 1 Tcrtuiiilng tfi ' 
tlie cliiirch wliich n» the bishop’s scat, or head 
chilli h fit a diocese, as, a cathedral church; 
cathedral service Cathedral manic, niiisic 
wliicli has Ireen composed to suit the form 
of service used in cathedrals.- 2. Itesem- . 
bling n < athcdral. or what belongs t(t n cii- ! 
thednd, as, cathedtal walks ‘ Huge catyic- ■ 
dm/ fronts* -- Emanating from. ! 

or relating to. a chair of oflice; hencii, hax- 
iiig or displaying authority, authoritative 

Tlii'ir p('rsnn.il erruurs arc drowned in their ca/fir- 
dral .dtihtits. whidi can neither do, nor ought to | 
rcienc wrong ll'atn house < 

Hood .nn ns*, in rc\‘rrnd purple. 

So \ou ( ,111 liide his two .iinifitious ears. 

And he sh.ill pass for a cathedrat dof tor 

A- Jouxon 

Cathedratedt (kath'e-drat-ed), a itcluting 
to the authority or the chair or ottice of a 
tcnclicr ‘With the eathedrated authority 
of h pnelcctoror puhlick reader ' Whitlock. 
Cathedratic (katti-e-draCik). a Issued ex 
cathedra, or us if with high authority. 
[Rare.] 

1 lure IS the prestige of .inti(|Uitv whiih ."idds the 
anthoiilv of vcncralulity to lathedtafu pr« tepts i 
\er i .l/o/,'- ’ 

Cathcretlc (kath-f'-rct'IK). w. ffJr kathaii- 
ctikuh, tit for luitting down kata, down, 
and hairei'i, to sei/c. to take 1 in med a 
mild caustic substance used to eat down 
warts, exuberant giunulation, Ac Daayli- ‘ 
noil ' 

Catherlne-pear(ki(tircr-in-par),ii A small 
sort of pen I 

Catherine-wheeKkatliVr-iii-whiil), n, i A 
sort of tlrework constructed in the form of 
a wheel, w hich rotates as the fire issiu's from 
the aperture *2. In arch a window’, or ; 
(Miiiipartiiieiit of u window, of a circular I 
toriii, with radiating divisions or spokes 
.Sec HosK-WTNJ'OW. 1 

Catheter (knth'c-t(‘*r). 11 pir katheter, from j 
kathtf‘mt, to thrust in kata, dow'ii, and j 
hiciiii, to send I In nunj a tuhiilar instrn- { 
meiit, ustiall.^ made of silver, to he intro- | 
diiced tiiroiigli the urethra into the bladder 
tiMiraw oft the urine when the natural dis- 
charge IS aricsled; alK<», a sound to senrcli 
for htoiie in tlie bladder, ora iHiiigie made of 
silver or india-nihln'r - -Sanal catheter, an 
instrument for ('atlieterizing tlie lacliryinal 
canal tiiroU’.;h the nose IhnajUnon 
Catheterism (kathV-t/^r-izm). n in med 
(a) tlie act ot o|ieratiiig on with .. cathetcr 
(h) 'J’hc act of i»rohiiig a wound, ulcer, and 
the like 

Catheterize (katliV-tt'r-iz), r t To operate . 
on witli a eatheler i 

Cathetometer (kutli -e-tom 'et-er). u |(Jr * 
kathetoK. a perpendicular line, ami metron, i 
measure | An iiistrunieiit for measuring ’ 
siiiall ditfereiices of level lietweeii two 
points. It consists, in its sim)dcHt form, 
of a vertical graduated rod, uiaiii whii'h 
slides a hori/oiital tcicscupe With the 
telescope the olist^rver sights the two objects 
under exauiiiiation, and Uio distaiu'e on the 
graduated rod moved over by the telescone 
is the measure of the distauce of height 
between the two objeets 
CathatUB (kntire-tus), n [(Jr kathetoH, 
a perpendicular line I l.f In ficom a line 
falling jK^riHUidlciihirly on aiiiither line or 
II siirfacv. as the two sides of a right-angled 
tri.Hngle — 2. In atch {a) a perpendicular 
hue supposed to )>ush through the middle 
of a oylindrical body {h) The axis or 
middle line of the Ionic volute 
CatllOda (kath'iVl), II ((Jr ilruhf.down and 
/ok/os.h wa> I The negative poleof an t lecti ic 
current, or that by which the current leaves 
opftoied to aiiodr, hy whieb it enters 
Cathodic (ka-thod ik). a rcrtainiiig t(< a 
cathode; as, cathodic rays (or x rn>s 
Cat-hole (kat'liul), n. Aaut. one of tw’o small 
holes astern aliove the gun-room jxirts 
Catholic (kath’o-likV a. [Gr katholikon — 
ill hi. down, tlmmghout.aml Aofos, tlie whole; 


L. eatholieue, Fr. eatholiqw.1 1. Universal or 
general; embracing all; w'lde-extendlnff; as, 
the catholic churuh; the catholic ifdth. 

‘ Matter, moved either uncertainly, or ac- 
cording to some cathulie laws.* Jtay. — 
2 Not narrow-minded, partial, or bigoted; 
free from jirejiidice; liberal; as, a catholic 
man; catholic principles; catholic tastes. 

With these cxi.eptioiis I ctiii read almost any- 
thing 1 bkss my slurs for a taste so Ltitholu, so 
iinexr hiding. Lamb. 

S. Pertaining tti or affecting the Bonian 
(‘athulics : as, Catholic emanciimtion — 
Catholic church, (a) the universal Christian 
church, the representative of the church 
founded hy Christ and his apostles; the 
whole body of true believers in Christ, 
(b) The designation wliich Roman Catho- 
lics claim for the Church of Rome. — Ca- 
tholic epintlvH, the epistles of the apostles 
which are addressed to all the faithful, and 
not to a particular church : the epistles 
general - Catholic creditor, in Scotu law, a 
creditoi whose debt is secured over several 
Biilijects, or over the whole .subjects belong- 
ing to his debtor 

Catholic (kath'o-lik), II 1 A memherof the 
universal Christiuii church - 2 A member 
of the Church of Rome ; a Roman Catholic. 
Catholicalt (ka-thorik-nl), a Universal ; 
gi'iieral ; catholic 

Catholi(!lBXn (ka-thol'i-si7m). v 1 . The state 
of being catholic or universal, specifically, 
the state of belonging to the catholic or 
universal church ‘Not an iiifiillihle testi- 
mony of the Catholicism ot the doctrine.’ 
Jcr. Taiflor - 2 Catholicity or liberality of 
sentiments. [Catholicity is now generally 
or alwajs used for this w'ord in tin* iilx^ve 
two stuises 1- :j. Adherence to the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch: the Itoiniin Uathohe faith; 
as. R convert to Catholicism 
Catholicity (kath o-hs‘i-ti).i( l. 'J'he state or 
(liiality of being catholic or universal, cath- 
olic elmracter or position; iiiiiversiility: as, 
the catholicity of a doctrine of the (’hris- 
tian church. ‘An appeal to the catholicity 
of the church in proof that its duidrines are 
true ' J. n. Newman 

Tlie wiile rtiiige of Mipiiorl given to the instiriitiriii 
(1 dinhiirgli infiriii.ir> ) luiiv Lurrespniuls tu the m/ha- 
lutty oi the (.liarity it dispenses 

Sn'tsmau nnv\fapri 

2. ’J’he (iiinlity of being (‘atholu’ or liherul- 
iiiinded, theiiuality of being free from pre- 
judice or narrow-inindedness, us, the catho- 
licity ot one’s tastes for literature 
Catholicize (kn-tlioPi-siz), v i. 'To become 
a Catholic [Rare.) 

Catholicly (katlTo lik-li), adr lii a catho- 
lic mnnner ; universally ; generall> [Rare 1 

liiat marriage is iiulissnlulile is not iitrhi'‘u/\ tiiu 
Vh'fou 

Catholi(JneBB(katlj'o-1ik-nes). ii T iiivcrsa- 
lity. catholicity. 

Catholicont (kH-thol'i-kon), n |Gr. hathoU- 
hon lama, universal leined.v ] A ]enud> for 
all dihCHses; a universal rcmt'd.v , ii ]mmi(‘ea; 
a kind of soft purgative elect narv so culled. 
‘This is indeed a cathoticoii against all’ 
III // More 

CatholiCOB (ka-thoTi-kos). n. 'J'hc sjiiritual 
head of the Armeniiin ('hiirch, who ordains 
bishops, and consecrates tlie sacred oil used 
in religious ('erenionies. 

Cat-hook (kutliuk), n. A a at. a strong hook 
tittCMl to th(‘ cat-ldook. 

CatiUnarlan (kaUMi na'Ti atO. a Pertain- 
ing to Catiline the Roman, who I'onspired 
Rgiiinst his eountry. 

Catilinarian (kat'i-li'iia”ri-an). n ( me who 
reseiuhles Catiline. 

CatiliniBXn (kat'i-lin-izm) n The jiractices 
oi principles of Catiline tiie Koiiiaii con- 
spirator ; conspiracy. 

Cation (kat'i-on). n (Gr kata. down, and 
ton. going ] ’The term applied by Faraday 
to the eleiiieiit or elements of an electrolyte 
which ill electro -che- 
mical decompositions 
appear nt the negative 
pole or cathode Sec 
Ion 

Catkin (kat’kin). n. [A 
dim of cat, from its 
resi-mblance to a cat’s 
tail.] In hot a scaly 
spike, the flowers of 
w'hich are incomplete, 
and the iiifloreseencc 
falling off in a single piece after flowering 
or ripening, as in the flowers of the willow 
and birch; an amentum. See Inflokes- 
CKNCE. 



Haxel Catkin 


Fate. far. fat. fall, me, met. h^r; pine, pin; u6te, nut, niOve: tflbo, tub. b\iU; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; f. Sc fey. 
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Catlike (katlfk). a. Like a cat; vigilant; 
watchful; stealthy. 

A lioness, with udders all drawn drv. 

JLay couching, head on ground, witli catlike w.ttt.h. 

Catling (katMing). n. l. A liltU* cat; a 
kitten ‘ For never cat nor l atUuq j diall 
find' Dnimmwul.—i. Catgut; the string 
of a lute, violin, Ac. 

What music there will be in him wluit nev.iiir ha', 
knocked out his brains 1 know not ; but 1 .mi sure 
none, unless the fiddler Apollo gi i his smew s to make 
catliH£i on. skak 


Cat-salt (kat'anlt), n A Bort of salt bcauti- 
I fully granulated, ftirmed out of Uie bittern 
' or leach-brine, usetl for making hard soap. 

CaVs-cradle (kats^kra-dl), n. iCorrnptiou 
toTCfatch'Cradl*', in which the infant Saviour 
was laid. See Cratch.] A child's game, in 
whicli one player stretches a looped (*ord 
between the Ungers of both hands in a sym- 
metrical figure, and ttie other player has to 
put ill his Ungers and remove it in such a 
wu.\ as to produce a different figure. 

Cat '8-ear {kuts'er), a. a plant of the genus 


3. The down or moss growing about certain 
trees resembling the hair of n cat IJarnu 
4 A dismembering knife used by surgeons. 
lloblyn. 

CatllXllte (kat'li -nit), II. (After (Jeorge 
Catlin, an American traveller.] A red clay- 
stone which the Aniericun Indiaim value 
highly for making pipes. It is allied to 
agalmatolite. 

Catmint (kat'mint), n. A plant of the genus 
Nepeta, the S. Cataria It resembles mint, 
has a strong taste, and is occasionull> usetl 
as a condiment : so (;ulled because cuts are 
said to he fond of it. 

Catnip (kat'nip). n. .Same as Catmint. 

Catooiepas (ka-tob'le-pas). n. [Cr. knfn, 
downwards, and bh^po, to i(»ok.l \ genus 
of ruminating quadrupeds, with a large 
soft muzzle, and horns bent tlown and 
again turned u)i. It belongs to the ante- 
lope family, and contains the gnu of South 
Africa. .See (JNU 

CatOCathartiC (kat'o-k:i-ihar"tik). n (Cir 
katv, downwards, and kathartikos, purging ] 
A metiieiiiti tiiat purges downwards, or tliat 
produces alviiie discharges 

Catodon (kat'6-don). n. ((ir kata, below, 
and inioits, odonto't, a iooili.j A gt'iiiis of 
whales, including the spcrin-wlmle ((’ or 
l*hl/iifU‘r mni'nn'i‘pbnlus), and type of the 
family ('atodontiibe Jt has this name from 
tlie fact of its having tet'th in the bmer 
jaw ,Sco rAfllAbtlT 

CatodontidSB ( kut ■ o - don ' ti - dc ), n pJ \ 
family of whale.s, the typit'al genus of wliiidi 
IS Catudon, distinguished from the llala'ii- 
itiie liy iiaving teeth in tlie lower jaw 'I'lie 
niosticniarkable member is the spcrjii- wlialc 
or <'achaIot. 

Catonian (ka-to'ni-an), a I’ertuining 
to or resembling either of the lionians, 
Cato the censor or Cato rticensis, both ic 
inarkablu for scverii> of manners , grave, 
severe , intlexihlc 


llypoehawis. 

Cat's -eye (kats'i). n. A variety of quartz, 
very hard and semitraiispareiit. and from 
certain points exliiiiiting u ycllon i.sh opal- 
esci'iit radiation nr chatoyant n]>pearancc 
somewhat resembling a cat's eye. (.'ailed 
also Suniitone 

I Cat'B-foot (kats'fut). It A name somt'times 
given to ground-ivy and cudweed. 

Cat's-head (kats'hed). It. A large kind of 
apple 

Cat -silver (kat'sil-ver), u. A mineral, u 
sjiecies of mica. .See Mica. 

I Cat'B-milk (kats'milk), u A )ihmt, the 
I Knphorbta /uUioncopM . Called also Sun- 
I npurip’ and Wartmirt 

GatSOt (kat'so). It (An Kiiglisli spelling 
of It. ca::7n ] \ rogue; a cheat, a Imse 

fellow li Jonson. 

Cat's-paw (knts'pa). It l yaut (u) a light 
air pcr<‘.eived m a culm by a ripjding of the 
j surface of the water (/i> A particular turn in 
tlie bight of a rope made to hook a taekh' on 
j 2 A dupe; the iiistriimciituiiieh allot hei uses 
I to aceompli.Hh his designs; a dii)ie used by 
i another to serve his own purposes and to 
screen him.self Thisiipplicutioiiof thett'rni 
I is ilerived from the .story of the iiioiikcy 
which, to sum: its own ]mw. used th(‘ paw 
of the cut to draw tlie roasting chestnuts 
out of the lire 

I hi‘\ tniiU til* riUrrj.tisf iipim themselves, .mil 
lU.uU llicmscUes ih.* |h uplt \tat\ /SiTr Miit now llii 
I he-itimt IS t.ikeii Irmii the rmhets. aiul the mmikey 
I IS Luimng <ur the benefit of the i .it's siibser\ieiu y. 

///«/“» *ie7t'\f'af>fi 

' Cat'8-puXT (kats'inir). ii In iiicd n chiinic- 
I tenstii’ »4ouiid in the chest as heard by tlie 
stetlioscope. 

Cat-S(]Uirrel (kat'sKwir rel), ii A kind of 
graj Americuii siiiiirrcl (Scihi'iik eiin'i't (i,<) 

Cat'B-tail ( kats'tal ), II .See ( 'AT TA I b. 

Cat’S-tail Grass (kats'tal gras). II. The 
coiiiiiioii iiaiiK'of the glasses belonging totin' 
genus I'lileiiiii because of then ilcuse spikes 


Cat-o'-nine-tails (kui-o-niirt&i/,). n An 
iiihtrumcnt of punishment, geiuTally con- 
sistingof nine pieces of knotted line or cord 
fastened to a handle, used to Htig ofteiiilers 
on the bare buck 

CatOPSiS (ka-top'si.s). a ((ir down; 

useil intensively ; and opunf. the sight ( A 
Tiiorhid quickness of vision 
Gatopter, Catoptron (ka top'tcr, ka-top'- 
troii). It (dr. kat option See Catoptiikn 1 
A reflecting optical ghuss or tiistiiinieiit , u 
mirror 

Catoptric (ka-to]i'trik),« |.See('AToi*Tlties I 
Relating to that hrunch of o]itics called 
catoptrics, iicrtaining to incident and re- 
flected liglit -Catoptrut dial, a kiinl of ilia] 
that show's tlic hours by meHii.s of a fiiecc ol 
mirror plate adjusted to reflect thcso|irra\s 
upwards t<i the ceiling of a room on which 
the hour lines are delineated Catoptnr 
telfueope, a telescope tliut exhiints objects 
by reflection : more conimonly called a /*'- 
Aertuuj Telescope. 

Catoptrical ( ka • top ' tnk - al ), a .Same as 
Catoptric 

Catoptrics (ka- top' triks), n. [Gr kalop- 
trikos, from katoptron. a mirror - kata, 
agaiiiHt, and optomai. to st'e ] That branch 
of the science of optics which explains the 
properties of incident and reflected light, 
and particularly that which is reflected from 
mirrors or polished bodies. The whole doc- 
trine of catoptrics is founded on this simple 
principle Uiat the angle of incidence is e(|iial 
U* the angle of reflection. 

CatoptroxnaiK^fka-top'tro-mun-si), 11 . (Gr. 
•catoptnmanteui-kat opt coil, a mirror, and 
nutnteia, divination ] A species of divina- 
tion among the ancients, w'hich was per- 
formed by letting down a mirror into water 
*^** 8 sick iierson to look at Ids face in it 
k'uunteiiaiice appeared distorti'd and 
ghastly it was an ill omen ; if fresh and 
healthy it was favourable 

Oatrpi^ (kat'pip), n. .Same as Catcall. 

Wv-rope (kat'rop). n Saut. a roin^ that 
hauls up the anchor of a ship from the 
water’s edge to the cat-head. 


of tinw'crs .See rilLlU 31. 
Cat*-Btane(Kut'.ktiiii), /I |W radjuwl cath, 
a battle, and .sc htane, a stone ) A i otiicul 
j cnini or monolitli found in vat ions parts of 
.Scotland and siqiposcd to mark the locality 
I of a battle 

i Cat-Stick (kat'stik), n A sth k or bat cm- 
plo\cd 111 pla.Miig tip cat. Tath-i. 

' Cat-Stopper, a Stc (”ATIIKAb-‘'To|*l*KK. 
Catsup, II See CATriii I-, rktcih'i* 
Cat-tall (kat'tal). /< 1 A tiHiiic given to the 

two Itritisii species of tlic genus T>pliH, 7' 
latij'olia and T anpasttj'^dia, tall recd-like 
aipnitic jdants, otten populaib called Hal- 
rash and also Jlred-inace 2 .same ivh Cal's 
tad Class 3 A catkin See (’ATKIN 
Cattish (kat'ish). a Relating oi iierluiiiing 
to a cat, reKcnibliiig a cat. teliiit ‘'J'lic 
cattish race ’ Dnimiiiond 
Cattle (kat'l), n pi (In (1 K. calcl means 
goods as well as cattle, the d JT eatcl, chatel 
Tiicaning jiropcrty ill gciicial, from J.. L eapt- 
talc, captale, property, goods, capital, from 
I,, capitalis, rt'IatiTig to the head, chief, from 
rapat, the head, cattle, in uneient times 
constituting the ehief part of a inun’s pro- 
]icrty .See (’ll ATTKi., Capital J 1 A term 
ajiplicd cidlcetivcly to the larger domestie 
uuadrupeds, ur such us serve for tillage oi 
other labour, and for food to iimii. It may 
include ('amels, horses, asscH, all the •'nri(v 
tics of <lorncHticated honicil beasts or the 
bovine genus, sheep of all kinds, goats, and 
TM-rliups swiiit. In tins general sense it is 
used III the Scriptures, in cointiion UHOgc, 
how'ever, the word is restricted to liornestic 
tieusts of the cow kind In the language of 
the stalile it means horses.- Z In contempt 
I or ridicule, human beintpi are called cuttle 

Boys and women ate fur the most part catt/r of this 
colour hhak 

Cattle -guard (kat'l-gOrd), n. a ditch 
alongsiiK* a piitilic mad. and crossing hciieath 
a ruilwaj. to prevent the struyiiig of cattle 
on til tlie line E II Knight 
Cattle-pen (kat'l-pi;ii), n a |>en for cattle. 

Among so iii.iri> hundreds whom the Liunc-hcd 
arrest hits, who arc rolled ulT to Town-hall ur .Scl- 


I 


tion-h.iU. to preliminary houses of Detention, and 
hurled ni tiiitlier as into ta/tle pens, we iiiiist mention 
one Ollier; ILiron dc Be.-)uniarclials, .luthor .^f Ftgar«. 

( arlyle 

Cattle-plague (knt'l-plag). n. A virulently 
contagious disease nflectiiig cattle ; rinder- 
pest (whieh see) 

Cattle-range (kat'l-ranj), n An iqicii space 
through w’liieh eattlc may range. Bartlett. 
(1 iiitod .States 1 

Cattle -run (kat'I-run). n. All American 
and culuuittl mime for a wide extent of 
grazing ground 

Cattle-show (Kat'I-shb). n. An exhibition 
of domestic aiiumils for prizes w'ith a view 
to the eiicourugeiiieiii of agriculture. 

Catty (kat'i). II A ('hiiiese w eight of 1 J lb. 
Caucasian (kd-kiVzMui or kn-ka'/hi-uii), a. 
I'ertaiiimg to Mount Caveasus in Asia; 
spocifleully, a term appellative of one of the 
races into whicli Ulumonbncli diviiled tlie 
human family. See the noun. 

Caucasian (kn-kiVzi-an or kH-ka'zlii-aii), n. 
In Rlumciilmeirs ethiiologteal s>sU'm the 
highest type* of tlie human family, iiieliuUiig 
nearly all Kiiropeaiis, tJteC'ircnssinns, Arnie- 
Ilians, Persians. IiqUniis, .lews, d!:c. He gave 
this name to the race because he regarded 
a skull he hud got from Caucasus us the 
Btnudard of the liiiimui typo 
Caucus (ka'k us), 11 . (Amerienti.I A privatii 
meeting of eitizi‘iis to agree upon candidates 
to ho proposed for election to olllecs, or to 
concert measures for supporting a party. 
Accorilitig to one account tht> name caucus 
origiiiaicd in a dispute which occurred at 
Jlo.Hton, ill Ncu Kiiglund, a short time pre- 
vious to till revolution, between a party of 
Kiiglish solditTS and the caulkers of the 
town, in conse(|uenee of whieh some of the 
eitizeiis w'cre killed by the soldiers. This 
led tomeetiiigHoii thejiartof theinliabitaiits 
to eoiicert measureH for olitaining redress, 
iiiiil these meetings were liy the soldiers 
culled caulkers meetings, w’luch expression 
was soon corrupted into caucus meetings 
Another and perhaps more plausible deriva- 
tion, howcvi'r, is from an Algonkiii root 
meaning to s]ieak, eiicounigc, instigate, 
whence katr ktiic wns, ii councillor, a ‘cau- 
(‘iishcr ’ 

Caudal (kii'dal), a ( L eauda, a tail ] Per- 
taining to .1 tail, of till' nature of a tail; 
having the appearance of a tail. * A small 
vandal tin ’ J‘cnnant 

Caudate, Caudated (kn'dut, ka'dat-ed), a. 
(L vamla.ti tail | Having a tail, a term 
applied 111 but to seeds which have a tail- 
like ajijietidagc 

Caudex (kn'di‘k.s), v L )d. Caudlces (kg'- 
di H>/), K pi Caudexes (ku'deks-ez) (hi 
In hot the stem >f it tree, specially the 
scaly trunk of palms and tree ferns. The 
caiidcx either ri.Hcs conspicuously into the 
air, as in the case of paliiiH and tree-ferns, 
with their elegant foliage, or it appears as 
a liii/.oinc lunning along the surface of the 
c.irtli or uiidcrgi-ound. as in the ferns of 
Piritain 

Caudlcle, Caudlcula (ku'di-kl. kH-dik'ii-lu), 

n. (L rMvdicnla, diu\ of Cdur/u, a tail, an 
appendage.] \u but the process siipporiing 
tilt' pollen masses of orchideoiis idniits 
Caudle (ka'dl), n (O Kr raudel, chuudel, a 
dim form from h.h caliduw. eaUlum, a 
kind of hot drink, from J, ealidus, warm ] 
A kind of w'unn drink inuilc i»f wine or ale, 
mixed with bread, sugar, ami spices, given 
to sick persons, to a woman in ehihibed, 
OI to lier visitors 

II. Ii.irl^ixxl )iri>ll)'.,oiMi//r, .111(1 sui lilik( U’t\rmun. 
Caudle (Ka'dl), vt i. To make into 
eaiitlle 2 Ti.» sorve ns a caudle for; to 
refiesh or make warm, as with caudle. 

Will Die I old brook 

t .indird with ic c. laiu/le tliy moriiiii^' t.istr 

'J II tun thy ». rriia,dil'’. siirltll t liliaA 

Caudle-cup (ka'dl -kup), ?; A vessel or 
(;up for holding candle A camllc-eiip and 
apostles' spoons forincrly constitiiti'd the 
sponsor’s gift to the child at a chrisleiiiiig 
Still Ml I.Irwcllyii H.dl thfjcst', rcsi.iind, 

I-t.r now the tandle-tup is « ir» Do r. . 

Now, j;l.id .It ht.iif, tin g.is.ips br.-.itli« their prayer, 
And, i rowduig, '»lop the tr.olle to .fliiiiri Koyen 

Cauf (kgf). n flTohably from the root tif 
coffer; conifi. also W eaf, a hollow, a cave ] 

1 A c.hcst with holes for keeping fish alive 
in watei. -2 In mining, a vessel of slicct- 
iroii enqdoycd to raise coal from the bottom 
of the shaft; a corh or corf 

Caufr(kaf), n (Scotch ( 1. Chaff Hence - 

2 Fuf. light matter; folly 

Caufle (kaf'I), n (Ar ittf/ato. a caravan. ] A 
bund or drove of captured negroes , a eoflle. 


^eAain; £h. .Sc locA; B,go-, J.yob; h, Fr. ton; ug. sin^; TH, f/ten; th, fAin; 
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Cauf-ward (ki^rward), n see Calf-ward. 
Oangllt (kRt). i»rct pp of catch. 

Oaui; OaiPi^(kAkL n. l cnmlk; limestone, i 
[Provincial EnKlisli and Scotch. I- • 2. A name I 
given by mincers to certain specimens of the 
compact sulphate of baryta These are of 
awhile, gray, or fawn colour, often irregular 
in figure, but soinetimes resembling a niim- 
l>er of small (convex lenses set in a ijnround. 
The name is also locally applied to siliceous 
nodular roncretions of inmslone 
Oauk (kgk), n. Chalk. [Scotch ] 

Oauker (knkVsr), n. [Probably from led 
kalkr, kalekr, Dan and Sw. kalk, a cup, a 
chalice, from L calix Sec ('iiALlf'K 1 A 
glass of whisky or other siiirits. [Scotch ] 
Oauker (knk'er), n a calker or projecting 
piece of iron on a horse's shoe 
Oauky (kftk'i), a Pertaining to cauk ; likt; 
cauk 

Caul (kgl), n. [ Formerly written faltf, kalU‘, 
from (). Fr eale, a kind of little cap, whence 
Fr calotte, a skull-cap From the < 't itle ; 
comp. Ir caUa, Dud call, a veil, a Iiooii 
Kell is another form of this wonl | I A 
kind of head-covering worn by females , u 
net inclosing thehuir; the hiiulcr part of 
a cap. 

Aiul III .1 tiin/ till’ f iirls .'ire bniin<l I)rydfu. 

2 Any kind of small net ‘ An Indian 
mantle of fuathers, ami the feathers wrought 
into u com/ of packthreail ‘ Dccm* -3 A 
popular name for a mumbrane investing the 
viscera, sneli as the peritoniMim or part of 
it, or the ]s!rieurdiiim. ‘ The caul that is 
above the liver ' Kx xxix i;{ ‘ 'Flic caul 
of their heart ‘ llos xiii H ‘ 'Fhe reins 
and the mo/ ' ttay 4 A portion of the 
amnion <ir mninhraiie enveloping the fetus, 
HoinctltneseneoinpasKing tlie head of achihl 
when born This caul was supposed to pi'c- 
diet great prosperity to tlie person horn with 
it, and to iic an infallible preservative 
against drowning, as well as to convey the 
gift of do<|uenee During the iast cmitury 
seamen often gat'c from £10 to .£30 for a 
caul, and one was advertised in the Thwe 
fur sale at. £0 so late as 1H48 
I w,i-. Iiiirii mill .1 iiiif,', will'll w.is .iilvernsi-il fur 
sail' III till III w>p i|i(‘rs at tin- low prut* of lifttcii 
KiiliiiM. nukfn\ 

Caul(kal). M (Fr CM/c,awedge, A'c 1 A])leee 
of wood employed to save work whieh is 
being glued together from being injured by 
the screws used to ]iress the jiarts Into close 
contact until the glue has dried 
Cauld (k|dd), M ora ('old. (Scotch J 
Cauld (kgld), n. A dam in a river or other 
stream: a weir (Scotch | 

Cauldrlfe (knbl'rif). o |(\fM/d, cold, and 
rile I comp waitknje, wakeful | (’hilly; 
cold, iiiinnliiiated , siixccptiblc to cold ; os, 
a raiildnjr sermon iScnlcb | 

OUUldron (kni'dron) Siiine as <\tHrnn 
Cauleicent (kg les'ent), a 1 1, I'd ttlis. a stalk. 
See (Vii.K | in hot having an obvious stem 
rising iibiivc the ground 
Oaulet (kii'let), M Colewort 
Caull(de (ka'b kl), n Ib canhculm, a little 
stalk, from cmm/w. a stalk J In hot a little 
stem or rudiineutary stem: applied to the 
neck of the embrvo to distiugulsli it from 
the cotyledons. The term is also applied to 
those small stems which proceed from liuds i 
formed at the neck of a plant without the : 
previous production of a leaf | 

Caulicule, Caulltnilus (kii'ii-kul. k»-iik'u- i 

lus), u 1 1, niiilieulue, roltrulii/>, dim of 
cii«/iN, a stalk 1 1 In firc/i the mime given 
to the little twists or voliitcH under the 
flower on the abacu.s in the ('orinthiaii cii 
pital, representing the twisted tops of the 
Hcanihiis stalks Also written CauhroU'. 

2 111 bo/ same as Oi m/ ic/c 
Cauliferous (ko-lifVr ns), (I |b criM/ix. a 
stein, and /nti, to bear ] In hot same as 
Cauletn'rnt 

Cauliflower (kg'U-tlou-L^r). n | bit. cabbage 
flower, from Its apimaraui'e. from b caulm. 
colewort. caldiage, also a stalk, and K. 
jltucrt; comp. Fr vhou/leur {chou, cabbage. 
’jtrui, tlowcr). Sp. enlirtor. caulillower 1 A 
gartlen variety of Itrarutica o/ernrea, or cab- 
bage. the intlori'seence of which is con- 
densed while young intii a depivssed fleshy 
head, which is highly esteemed as a table 
vegetable 

Caullfonn (ka'Ii form).o. (L mu/iV, a stem, 
and/dnaif, form ] In hot having the form 
of a caulis 

CauUne (kii'lmV n [L (vrM/av. a stalk.] In 
hot of or belonging to a stem: as, roN/i/ie 
leaves 


CauUa (kft'lis), n. [L. cuuIm, a stem, a cab- 
bage, whence caidUUe, eatdijlower, colewort, 
Ac. ] In bfd the stem of a plant rising above 
the ground. 

Caulk (kgk), vt |0 £. eauke, O. Fr muquer, 
to tren^. from b. ealeare, to tread, tfi tread 
on, from calx, caleis, a heel J To drive 
oakum into the seams (of a ship or other 
vessel), to prevent leaking; as, to caulk a 
ship After the seams are filled they are 
c:overed with hot melted pitch or resin, to 
keep the oakum frtmi rotting. Spelled also 
Calk 

Caulker (Igik'^r), n one who caulks 
GaulklXlg (kgkung). n In carjt a dovetail 
tenon and iimrilse joint by which cross- 
timbers are secured together, much used fur 
fixing the tie-beams of a roof, or the binding 
joists of a floor, down to the wall-plates. 
Also called Codeingaml Cogging. 
Caulklng-lron (kftk'ing-i-drn), vi. A chisel 
used for caulking or driving oakum into 
the seams of ships or other vessels 
Caulklng'-mallet ( kgk ' ing-mal-let ). n. A 
luallet or beetle for driving caulking-irons. 
CaulocuurpouB (kn-lo-kar^piis), a. [Gr. 
kauioH, a stem, and karpon, fruit.] In htd a 
term applied to such plants as produce 
flowers and fruit on their branc.hes annu- 
ally without iterisliing. as trees or shrubs. 
Caulopteris (kg-lop'tftr-is), n. (Dr kaulm, 
a stem, and pterin, a fern j A genus of fossil 
tree-ferns, found in the coal-measures. 
Cauma (kg'nia), n [b.. from Dr. kauma, 
beat I In med. burning heat; febrile boat; 
a simple inllammatiiry fever 
Caumatlc (kg-matlk). a In med of the 
tialiire of cauma. 

Gaunter-loUe ( kau't6r-l<'id ), n. I n m ining, 
a lode which iiiciiiies at a considerable angle 
to tile veins contiguous to it. 

Caup (k»p), n. A cap or wooden tiowl 
(Scotch I 

Cauponatet (kg^pr>-iiat). v i (b. canpmior, 
from cavpo, a hiiekstor, an innkeeper ] 'Fo 
keep u victualling house 
Cauponationt (ku pd-nu^slion). n. bow 
trafiicking; liueksteriiig 

I <«haU nowtrai c and expose then corruptions .'uul 
tanf>oMatu>m of ths gospd tienttry 

Cauponlse.t Caupo&lset (kn'pb-ni^). ri 

(Sec CaI'I'onaTK 1 To sell wine or victmds 
"File rich rogues who caiiponized to tiic 
armies in Germany ' Warhurton 
CaiiruB, CoruB (kg'rus. kcVms), n [b ] 'I'Jic 
cluHHicnl name for the north -west wind, 
wliicii ill Italy was a stormy otic *Tlic 
ground by piercing Can run seared ’ Thom- 
non 

CaUBable (kii/'a-bl), a Dupable of lieing 
cuuseti, prodiiciul, or eflccted. 

CaUBal (kfix'iil), a Ih m nsiilin See ( 'AUBE ] 
Kclutiim fo a caiiHv oi c.tll^c^; implying or 
coiitaiiiiiig a cause, c.\pici»siiig a cause 
r.iMt.i/ |irij)iositions nrr whrr<* two propositiuns 
.iro joined by tttusaf words, .is fhaf or hf.nusr 

// utts 

CaUBal (kar'ul), n. in gram a word that * 
expve.sscs a cause, or introduces tlic reason; ; 
a verb tliat signifies to mukc to do some- ' 
thing ; a causative ; Uitis, Jell, to make to 
fall, is a causal. 

CaUBality (ka-xaFi-ti). n 1 The htaU- of 
being causal, thv fact of acting as a cause; 
tiic action orjiowerof u cniisc, in proiliicing 
its effect. 'The cavnahtg of llic Divine 
inilid ' Whetvell 

If i>iif Mil would n.itiinillr.iiid )•> pinsual 
i di-stioy oii,;in.tl nghtroosiirNs. thru r\tr\ nm* sin 
III tin* ri.-gcnrr.ilo (.in .is well dcstnw h.ibitu.il riglil 
cousiirss /.1 1.1'/ 

Till luhcf til, It cier>’ rxch.iiigc implies .i r.iiisi , or 
th.ii ivcr\ I li.ingc is prodiucd by the niu'r.'ilioii of 
soiiii- powri h.is liccn di}noiniii.ili'd b\ iIk 

plir.isc tlic/*»*i/;, //»/(- or 

•2 111 phrni the faculty to which is attri- 
buted tlie tracing of effects to their causes 
Causally (kii/'nl-U). adr III a causal mail- 
iier, by tracing effects to euuses Sir T 
ttroiriif 

Causally (ka/'al-ti). n In mining. Uie 
lighter, earthy parts of ore, carried off by 
washing. 

Causation (ka-xa'shon). n. The act of caus- 
ing or producing; the doctrine as to the 
eoimection of causes and effects.— Lnte 
unipernat eattnation. the law or doctrine 
that every event or phenomtMion is the re- 
sult or sequel of some previous event or 

R heiiomenon, without W'hieh it could not 
ave taken place, and whieh hemg present 
it is sure to take place. 

Causatlonist (ks-ra'slion-ut). n A believer 
in the doctrine of causation. 


Gauiatlve (kgzVtiv), a. l. Effective as a 
cause or agent. 

The notion of a deity doth expressly idgnify a being 
. . . potential or causative of all beings beside it- 
self. Bp. Pearson. 

2. In gram, expressing a cause or reason; 
causal; as, the eaunative case. 

Causative (kRz'a-tiv), n. Ingram, a causal 
verfi; also a name sometimes given to the 
case which expresses a cause. 

CkLUSaUvely (Kgz'a-tiv-li), adv. Tn a causa- 
tive niHUiier 

Cau8ativlty(kgz-a-tiv'i-ti), n. The state or 
I quality of being causative 
Causatort (kgx/a-ter), n Gne who causes 
or produces an effect. Sir T. Browne. 
Cause (kgz). n. [Fr. eaune, L. cauna, a 
cause.] 1. That which produces an effect; 
that which brings almui a change; that by 
virtue of which anything is done; that from 
which anything proceeds, and without 
which it would not exist. In the system of 
Aristotle the word rendered by cause and 
its equivalents in modem laiiipiaim has 
a more extensive signification. He divides 
causes into four kinds: efficient, formal, 
material, und final. The efficient or first 
cause is thi? force or agency by which a re- 
sult is produced; the formal, the means or 
instrument liy which it is produced; the 
tiiaierial, the substance from which it is 
produced: the final, the purpose or end for 
which it is produced — 2 The reason or mo- 
tive that urges, niuvos, or impels the mind 
to act or decide 

For till*, cause h.ivr 1 raised thee up, for to shew in 
thrv iny pnwi-r Iix ix. i6 

.3 A suit or action in court; any legal pro- 
cess which a party institutes to obtain his 
demand, or by which be seeks his right or 
Ins HiippoKod right; subject of litigation 

1 he tame of both parlies shall cuiiie before the 
jtulgcs L'.x XXII 9. 

4 1 n a general sense, any subject of question 
or debate; ease; interest 

M’h.'it I ouiisfl gi\e you in this weighty tauset Shak 
I thiiik of her whose guiUh longue 
All I'l.niil III her own ((flue coniroll'd Matt. Arnold 
1 did It not lor his lause who h.id done the wrong 
( or VII XV. 

r> III u still more general sense, matter; 
affair. ‘The rnnne craves haste.' Shak.—- 
(> 'Flial side of a question whieh nn indi- 
vidual or party takes up; that object to 
which the efforts of ii jierson or party are 
directed 

They «>e\»*r fail who die 
III .1 griMl Kill (c Byran 

7 t Dne of the ilegrees of quarrelling among 
duellists 

Ilow did M'li find the qii.irrel on the seventh tauset 
Shak 

Cause (kii/). r.t. )irct A yip canned; ppr. 
canning 'Fo effei't by agency; to bring 
about, to be the occasion of; to produce 
\ on 1 aiiiiol giii-ss wlio<'irffw</yonr f.ilhvr's dy.illi 
Shak 

1 will tame linn to f.iU by thr sword .' Ki xix 7 
"I hev fttuMil ^:r^ .It joy niuo all ihc brt-thren 

Cause,! Causeni (k»z. kftz'n). 
fanner, tu talk.] To talk idly, to prattle; 
to chut 

Itiit lit to shift their curious rc(]ucsi. 

'I •.111 laiisen why she could not (oiiii- in place 
Sunset 

Causefult (ka/'ful),a. Having a real or suffi- 
cient eimse Spenner; Sir 7* Sidney 
Causeless (kgz'les),a l. Having no cause or 
prodiieiiig agent; self-origiiiated; uncreated 

K(-.ii h the .Minightv's sacred throne, 

And iii.iki. Ins i(if<ir/<’r» power the cause of all 
things known An A’ Hlackmore 

2. Without just ground, reason, or motive; 
as, eannelenn hatred, eaunelentt fear 
Causelessly ( kgx'les-l i). adr 1 n a causeless 
manner . without cause or reason ‘ Dare- 

It*.s8ly and eaunelennly neglect it ’ Jer. Tay- 
lor. 

Causelessness (ktvzles-ues), n. The state 
of iH'ing causeless 

Causer (k^x^er). n. One who or that which 
causes; Die agent by which an effect is pro- 
duced. Shak 

Causeway. Causey (kgz'wa, kg'zi >. n [The 
older and more correct spelling is county, 
the word being from O.Fr. cancic (Mod Fr. 
chaunnee). Norm ealnay, from L.L calciata 
(via, understood), a road in constructing 
which lime or mortar is used, from L. Mix, 
caleis, lime. The spelling cumtetray arose 
from an erroneous notion that the word 
w'as a comiHumd with way (road, path) aa 
Uie second portion of it ] 1. A road or path 
raised above the natural level of the groand 


Fite, fAr. fat. fall: me. met. her; pine, pin: udte, not. more; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fsy. 
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by stonee, earth, timber, fascines, Ac . serv- 
ing as a dry passage over wet or marshy 
ground, or as a mole to confine water to a 
pond or restrain it from ovcrfiuwiiiK lower 
ground: a side- walk or path at the side of a 
street or road raised above the carriage- 
way [Though cauitfy is the more correct 
form, causeway seems firmly established ] 
The other way Sat<in went down 
The cautey to hell-gate. Milton. 

2. [Scotch ] (a) A road or street paved with 
blocks of stone, (b) The paving used for 
the purpose; as, to lay ca »/«»•»/ [The Scotch 
form is always causey. \ 

CauBoway, causey (kaz'wa. kn'/i), v t. To 
provide with a causeway; t«) pave, os a road 
or street, with blocks of stone 
Causidloal (ka-zid'ik-al). a [L. eausidu 
ealiSf pertaining to an advocate or pleader. 
eausidiem, a pleader —eaMsa. a cause, and 
dico, to say.] Pertaining to an advocate or 
to the maintenance and defence of suits 
OaUBBOn (k]^'son), n. A kind of nose-band 
for breaking in Inirses. See Cavkzon. 
Caustic (kgs^tik), a [Gr. kaustikos, from 
kaiO, kauso, to bum 1 1. Capable of burn- 
ing, corroding, or destroying the texture 
of animal substances See Causticity.— 

2. Fiy. severe; cutting; as, a caustic re- 
mark. ‘ Let their humour be never so caus- 
tic ' Smollett— Caustic curve, in matJi. sec 
Caustic, n 2 - Syn stinging, cutting, pun- 
gent, seurcliing 

Caustic (kas'tik). n. l. in med. any sub- 
stance which burns, corrodes, or disinte- 
grates the textures of animal structures; an 
escharotic. * Your hottest causticks ’ Ji. 
Jonson See Causticity -- Lunar caustic, 
a name given to nitrate of silver when cast 
into sticks fur the use of surgeons, iVe -2 In 
math the name given to the ciirvi* to which 
the rays of light, reticcted or refracted i»y 
another curve, arc tniigents Caustics are 
consequently of two kinds, and 

diacaustics, the former being caustics by 
reflection and the latter caustics by refrac- 
tion 

Gaustlcalt (kas Hi - kal), a. ( 'aiistic iriVic- 
vtan 

Caustically (kt^sTl-kal-li). adr In a caustii* 
or severe manner; us, to say soinething 
caustically to a person. 

Causticity ( kus tisl-ti ). u l The (iuality 
of being caustic, that is of corroding or dis 
integrating uniiuul nmtier. or the «juality of 
oomhiniim with the principles of orguni/ed 
sulKstances 'iiid destroying their texture, 
corrosiveness This quality bebmgs to coii 
eeiitrated acids, pure alkalies, and some nie- 
tullic salts 2 Fiy severity of language, 
imiigency, sarcasm i 

CauBtlcneSBt (kus'tik-nes), n The quality 
of being caustic, caustn*it\ 

CaUBUB (ku'siis), II (L , from Gr kausos, a I 
burning heat J in med u imrning fever , 
Duuyhson 

Cautelt (ka'te1),r ft [L. cant da, from cavco, 
to take cure] 1 Caution, wariness, prii ; 
dence.— 2. .Subtlety; craftiness; cunning | 

Nil sfiil iinr c, Intel Until bcsiiiin.li i 

Thr virtue uf Ills will .S/mi ] 

3 Ec.clpg a traditionary caution or written , 
direction regarding the due :ind jiroper mail- 1 
tier of administering tlie saerainents 
CautelOUBt (ka'lel-us), o iFr cantclcux, • 
from L eautela. See Cautel 1 I Cautious; ; 
wary; providiMit ‘ Cautdnus tliougb young ’ i 
Jfrayton 2 Cunning, treueiieroiis . wily, i 
‘For tlie most part, tliey are so cuatdmis 
and wily. heaileu ' Syensor. ‘Couard.sund ) 
men ca 'clous ' Shuk i 

Cautelously t (ka'tei -iiH-ii ). lo/r i <‘au- i 
tiuusly; wanly -2 Cunningly, slil> .eraftily 
Cauteiousness t ( ku ' tei - us m's ). n < ‘aii- 
tiousiiess ‘These two great Clirisiiaii vir 
tiles, cauteiousness, repentance ' Ilnlcx 
Cauter (ka'ter), n (<tr kauUr. trom kain, 
to burn 1 A searing mm Mtnsiieu' 
Cauterant (ka't^r-aut), n a cauterizing 
substance 

CSauterlsm (kft'ter-izm), n The application 
of a cautery 

Cauterization (kft'U!!r-iz-iV'shon).n 1 111 
surtj the act of cauterizing or searing some ; 
morbid part by the application of a hot inm. ; 
or of caustics. Ac -2 The effect of the up ' 
plication of a cautery or caustic 
Cauterize (ka't^r-lz). vt. prot & pp cau- i 

terized: ppr eauteriziny. fL.L enuterizo, i 
from Gr kauteriazo, from kautfriuu. kau- 
Wr, a hiiniing or branding iron, from kaio, ! 
t** bum.] 1. To bum or sear with fire or a ' 
hot iron or with caustics, as morbid flesh -- ; 
2. To sear, in a figurative sense ‘The more 


cauterized our conscicnee is, the less is the 
fear of hell * Jer Taylor. 

Cautery (kfiH6r-i). n. [ Gr. A-aufmon; L. 
eauterxum. SeeCAUTRRi/.E j 1 A burning 
or scaring, as of morbid flesh, by a hut iron 
or by caustic siibstances'that luirii, corrode, 
fir destroy any s«ditl part of an animal body. 
The burning by a hot inm is termed actual 
cautery; tliut by caustic medicines, Mifciifiaf 
(‘autery ~2. The instrument or tlrug em- 
ployed in cauterizing 

Cauth (kAtli), n A name in some parts of 
tlie Mudnis I’resideiicy for ciiteehu. 

Caution (kt^^Hlnm). u. |L caiifio.from ettveo, 
eautum, to lit' on one’s guard, beuarc ] 

1 J*rovident care; prudence in regard to 
danger; wariness, consisting in a careful 
attention to the probable effects of a mea- 
sure. and a Judicious course of conduct to 
avoid failure or disaster —2 .Ser urity; guar- 
antee; Imil. [Now confined to Hcotcli laur j 

The luirluoiieiit wotihl yrt ^o'c his iii.ijesty suHi- 
ciLiit iiiiition that the w,ir shouhl be pritscciiteil. 

t Lirendon. 

2 1 Scotch.] A pf'rson wht» gives security; n 
surety --4.t f‘rovisiun or secuiity against 
sonietliing; a measure taken for set'urity. 

Ill despite of all the rules and tontt.on of gnvorn- 
ment, the uiuiit dangerous anil iiiorMl of xnes will 
rniiic ntf .Si/ A* L' !• \tr,tnge 

ft Anything serving or inteiided to induce 
eiiutinn, a wanuiig given either by word of 
iiioutli or ill any other way ‘ In way fd 
cau taut 1 must tell you ’ Shak.- 0 (Slung J 
.Something to excite alarm or astonishmoiit, 
soiiietliiiig extrHordim.ry 

Moses wound up his dost ription of the piano, bv 
s,iving th.ll till w.iv the dear i reetiirs could pull 
iniisii out of It u.is .1 canttou to ho.irse owK 

/’ li J horpt 

SYN ('are. forethought, foreeust, heed, iu‘ii- 
fleiiee, vigilance, watelifiilness, eircumsiiee- 
I tion. warning, utimonifion 

Caution (ka'shon), v.t To give iiotiee of 
danger to; to warn. t<i exhort to take heed 

You Ciintioned me .igaiiist tlicir i. h.iniis Sw/f 

Cautionary (ka'shon ar-i). a l (Umtaining 
eautioii, or warning to avoid danger; as, 
cautionary advice 2. Given us u pledge or 
in security 

Has tlic eneiiiv no i,tn/t .//.r/j'touns .ititl se.ifMirts, 
to give Its for SI i urmg trade ? Sa 'ft 

Cautionary (ka'sliou-ur-i). u .same u.H 
I Cant ion ry 

' Cautioner (kaMion-«'r), II 1 Gnc who caii- 
tioiihoi advises 2 In .SVofu fiiio, the person 
w'ho is bound for another to tlic pertor- 
imiiiee of an obligation 

Cautlonlzet ( ka'slion-ir ), V t To ]iromote I 
caution in anything, to inukc prudent, to | 
warn 

"I he L.ipt.'iine of the | iiiissaries rose .iiid slew Ihe 
Kiill.u, .iiid goe his diiighti'r in in irruu'e to om* 
A’.l.iu High . of a bor<l« ring pro\iii< i .t-.i.ii/Oeo 
i:< tli.it part hnolles 

Caution**inoney (ka'slion-miin i). n .Money 
lodged by way of seeiirity oi giiaraiilec 

Caution]^ (ku'shon ri). it hi Scot), la tv, the 
uit of giving security for another, llie pro- 
mise or eontract of one, not for hiiiiself, Imt 
for another 

Cautious (kfi'shiis). a 1 l’uHst‘Msing or ex- 
liilutiiig I’aution; attimtive to examine pro- 
balde elfects and eoiiseqiieiiccH of actions 
with n view to avoid danger or misfortune ; 
]iriideiit, cireiimspeet. wary, wutclifiil; us, i 
a cavtioiu, general, n cavtwas ndvunee into j 
an enemy'/, eountrv ’Tliehe Hiimc cautious 
and quick sighted gentlemen, ’ lientley 
‘('autious and instructed skill ’ Mdton 

I ikr mod nuMi 'if tempers .mil prosperoU', 

foitum s III hail a strong dispo .111011 to siippi at mIi.iI 
e^erlXldell Miimnf.ty 

Witli <*/ lief ore u noun expressing the object 
of caution 

m night he flc.l, .ind at mi'Inight returned 

1 roiii I •iiiip.issiiig thf (.irth, tantioHi a/ day 

Milton I 

2 t Gver-pnnlciit , timorous; timid ; 

You sh.dl be ri I r lu fl at a |He,terii d.»or, if you be ] 
not iiiMtioin, b\ oil! whose toui li wmilil iii.ike old | 
Nestor »otiii,; A/irii/iu-er. 1 

- Cautious, Vrudeni, Careful, Wary, Cir- i 
eumspect. Discreet Cautious applies chiefly i 
to the personal eharfu'ter iiml exi>reust‘i4 u 
disiNisitiofi habitually to avoid unnecessary 
danger; prudent, also applies to the (diorac- 
ter. hut expresses more than cautious, in- 
tiiiiating tliat a person tries to foresee and 
provide what may l>e wanted as well as to 
keep out of possible dangers; careful is 
used of one who shows care in any way, 
whetlier in avoiding danger, or in other 
ways, as in preserving what belongs or is 
intrusted to one, in keeping free of errors. 


in attending to others, Ac. ; wary and cir- 
cumspect rather refer to one’s conduct in 
particular circumstances tlian to one’s gene- 
ral disposition; niui while the formei ex- 
presses cliletly vigihinee in guarding agidiist 
surprise or against material dangers, the 
latter may express ueureful ivgiird to higher 
considerations; discreet, judicious, wise in 
the selection of means to reach a desired 
end without giving offence or incurring 
danger of any kind, is distinguisiied from 
prudent by referring rather to present dllfl- 
ciilties than to future contiiigciieies. Cau- 
tious and wnrii may be used of Inferior 
animals; careful, circums 2 >crt, discreet, pru- 
dent, of rational beings only .syn U^ry, 
watchful, vigilant, prudent, cireiimspoct, 
discreet, heedful, thouglitful, scrupulous, 
anxious, careful. 

Cautiously (kg'shus-li). adv. lii a cautious 
manner; witli caution; warily 

I'heii L.I1IIW how fii kic i oniiiioii lovers are : 

Tlu-ir oaths anil vows .xrc otntlo^^^l^ bi-hcvril; 

For few there are but have been oiiiu deieiveil. 

liridrn. 

Cautiousness (k^'shus-nes). n Tin: quality 
of being cautious; w'atchfuliioss; proviilent 
cure; circumsiiection; prudence with regunl 
to danger llaiuiiiond; Fuller; Addison 
Cauzi (kii'ze), n. [ Ar. and Hind knzi, 
judge. J All Itidinn Mohammedan judge or 
jiistiee, who also otfleintns as a public no- 
tary'. equal to tlic cadi of I’lirkey 
Cavalcade (kav'ul-kad ), n. I Kr. cavalcade; 
It caealcata, from L eabullus, u horst‘ 
.^ee t'AVAi.KY 1 A proccssimi of jicrsoiis on 
hoi-selmck* a formal march of horsemen and 
equi]iage, by way of parade or to grace a 
triumph, the pnlilic entry of a person of dis- 
tinction. iVc ‘ A niinieroiis caralcade of his 
own raising.’ Addison. ‘His war-worn 
earn trade ' Prescott. 

Yoiir oii'iiAiTi* till f.ur speLUtnrs view Prydtn 

Cavalcade i (knv-al-kuir), r I 'I'o skirmish 
on liurscliiick in uiirnest or for diversion 
Ceahh 

Cavalero.t Cavalierot (kav-n-ieVc'i), n isp 
enhafleeo, from 1. rahallus, a horse | A 
cavulicr, a gay military man; a gallant 

ril dimk b) iiiiisti't ll.iril<>l|)h .iinl to .ill th(> nivti- 
.ibixii I itiidim .Sihtk 

Cavalier (’xiiv-H-lci’'). « I Fr cavalier. L L. 
eahallanii'i, from 1. eahaUuh, iiliorsc. whence 
also eaealry, ehieulry, eaenleade, Ac Che- 
valier is II parallel form | I A horseman, 
especially iin armed horHcniun ; u knight 
‘Nineteen Kieiieh murqiiessi's and a hun- 
dred Spanish eaenhrrs ' Tatler 2 A gny, 
H)>rightly. military man 

Who I h>‘ th.il will iio| follow tlu'sr i iilled 
.Ill'll hold di.iwiiii i/i''/ 1 III I'r.iiii (‘T \hiik 

3 I'lie appi'llafion givi'ii to the inirtisaiiH of 
('buries I , as ojiposed to a Itoiindlieud, an 
adherent to the I'lirliainent 

liLiriii): soiiu yp.irs lliry wi ri* lll•sl)flllltl■ll .is ( i»7f/ 
/trr\ and Komnitifini\ 'liny wt'if siibsi 'iin inly 

1 .ilh'ii II liii'f .iiid Ji>nr\ A/iif ■rii/i/.i 

4 A gentlutyaii attending on or eseorting 
a lady ; a bran : the gentleiiiun aiding iis 
liartner to u lady in diineing 

I'll l.ikf H d.ini'*, s.iiil I , Sfi sbiy yon In-rr A S'lii 
liiirni d.iiii'htrr ol I •iboiir rosi' n|i from tin groii|i to 
nil r-t nil .d I .iilv.inc(‘il tiiwiirds Ihi'iii wi w.iiit 

.1 iin'ii/it'i , s.ml shf. holding out both In-r h.iiiils, ,is 
if III olli-r llii-.ii • And .i ort'ii/irr ycr slittll h.ivi , s.ud 
I. t ikiiig hiilii of both (j| them Stmif 

ft Uifort ii work commonly situated witlim 
the bastion, but Hometiiiieh plueett in tiie 
gorges, or on the iniddie of the curtain It 
ih 10 or 12 feet liighcr than the rest of the 
works, and Is used to eoiiiinand all tlie n<i- 
jiieeut works and the siirroiiiiding eoniitry 
(i In the inaneye, one wlio understands 
horsemuiiship ; one skilled in the art of 
riding 

Cavalier (kiiv-a-lOi-'). a l l brave. wurlik«‘ 

2 Gay; sprightly, easy, otf-hanri ; frank, 
careless 

Tht iiloddiiig, pcrspvi rmi>, S' rn|iiiloii m ■ iir.n v rjU 
till- fiiir, .ind till Ciisy. rif'/'io'/r r\ \i.ibil (liiriii y of the 
otlirr, lorin a « oin|ilet( i onir.ist ILtxltU 

3. Haughty ; distlainfiil , Htipereilious . us, a 
rude and cavalier answer 4 llelonging oi 
relating to the party of Charles 1 ‘ 'Tis an 

ohl Cavalier family ' hisraeli 
Cavalier fkav-a-ler'). r i To act ns a cjjva 
lier, to ape the manners of u cavalier, to 
carry one’s self in u disdainful or high- 
handed fashion ‘An old drunken, cavaher- 
iny butler ’ Sir W Scott 
Cavalierishf (kav-a hVish), a f)f or be- 
longing to a cavalier, or to the party of 
(Uiarles 1 ‘The raf^afwrw/t party ' Ludlow. 
Cavalierism (kuv-a-ler'izm), n The prac- 
tice or principles uf cavaliers Sir IT Scott 


ch, eAain; Ch, 8c. lucA. g. yo; j, /ob, fi. Fr. ton; ng, slny; TH, fAen; tli, ^in; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh. azure —See K.KV. 
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Cavalierly (kav-a-ler'li), adv. In a cavalier 
manner; haughtily; arrogantly; diadainfully. 

He hah treated our o|iitili>n a little too cavalterly 
yumus 

Cavaliemesa (kaV'a-lcr'nes), n The tjuality 
of being euvulier; haughtinewi; a cliatittiiifiil 
manner 

Gavallard (kav al-lard'), n. fS|). eahallardo, 
a drove of horucu.] The name in aoini* purtH 
of Arneriett for a drove of huiiuiM or inuleH 
Cavalry (kav'al-rl), M fFr. eamlerU, O Fr 
camUcrif, from It ravalleria, from cavallo, 
a horHc, It.cahaUm; comp Or kahalUk.u 
paek-horHc; Ir. and <«ael rapull, ahurm-, a 
mare Chimlry Ik a parallel form.] A body 
of troopH. nr Holdiern, that nerve on hoi’He 
back In the ilritlHli army, the cavalrj 
conHiHtHof two regiinentH of life-guards, one 
of liorHe-giiarilH, Hcveii of dragoon -guurdM, 
and twenty-one other reginieiits. of which 
three are dragoonn, thirteen liusHarH, and 
live laiieei'K 'I'liem; nn^ clasHilU'd also into 
Uuht and Ac/iw?/ cavalrtf^ with reference to 
the (‘Imracter of tlieir arniainent and the 
Hi%e of the men and horneH A coinjilete 
regiment of cavalry ia divideil into four 
MiiiadroiiH, and each of tiiene into two troopH. 
a troo|i ronsiatlng of aixty eight men ; and 
to eacli troofi ih aMHigned a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, and a Hccoiid lieutenant 
CavaSB, CawaSB (ka-VHK', ka-wuH'), n A 
'I'lirkiHli police olhccr Sec Kavass 
Cavate (ka'vat), r t |b ntiui, to maki* hol- 
low I To make hollow, to dig out; to cx- 
eavate 

Cavatina (kav-a-te'na), a fit] In lafotic. 
a iiH'Iody of HimidcrchniacUT than the arm, 
and without a Hccond part and a da rapo or 
return part. The term ia occuHiomilly u]i- 

I ilieil, however, to Mhort almple nira of any 
Jnd 

Oavatlon ( ka-va'alion ), a | See FavatK ] 
The act of hollowing or excavating, Hjiecitl- 
cally in airh aaiiic as Vnmzttnt,. 

Cavazlon (ka-vaVhon). n. |lt. eauaziotie, 
excavation, from 1^ eavtt, to hollow | In 
arch, the digging or excavating of the earth 
for the foundation of a building, the treiieh 
oi excavation ho dug 

Cave(kav), a fFr me/', from L. mniH, hol- 
low. whence alHo cavcni, and raf/r.] 

1 A hollow place in the earth: a Hubter- 
ranean cavern; a deli *A caiv of atooii . 
(Htoiie) ' Chaucer. ‘ A hollow eave or lurk- j 
ing-plac(' ' .s7uiA . M'lubrageous grots and 
raecK of isiol rei'CHH ’ M titan 

AikI I lit ni'itl np out of /ii,ir . ami Ik- ilwult 
III .iml hi'i t^vii ilauKlitcr!i <<cii xix 
Amt iiilirtliis Alir.ili.iiii liiincii S.ir.ti' lie wifi in 
till fit ;•!' Ill the liL 111 III Mai. h|u Uili (ft-ii xxm im 

('aveH are principally nud. with in linieHtoiie 
rocks, in gyfmuiu. HtunetinieH in HamlHtonc, 
and in volcanic rockH Sttnie of them have 
a vciy grand and pictiireHiiue a)>pearanec. 
Hiich liH Fingal'M t'ave iii Statfa, the entrance 
to which Ih formed by eidiimnar rungcH of 
buHalt Hiipporting a hdty arch dU feet high 
and :i.'t fi‘ct wide Otliern. Hiich as the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky, which incloHeH an 
extent of about 4U luilcH of HiibterraiieouH 
wiinlingH. are celebrated ftir their great ex- 
tent and Mubterraiieaii w-aters; otliera for 
their gorgeous Htalaetites and MtalngmiteH; 
others are of inten'Ht to thi' getdogiat and 
arehu'ologiHt from the t>ccurreiict> in them ' 
of oHHooiiH remaiiiH of aiiimalH of the pleis- 
tocene period. «*r for the eviilunce tlieir * 
clay tltiors and rudely Hculptureti wallH. and | 
tile prtdiiHttirie iinplemeiits found in them, | 
offer of the preBonce «tf early man *1 t Any i 
cavity 'The ruir of the ear ' liaean H A : 
iiaiiie give to a party in the ItritiBli Tarlia- 
mont wlioMoeeded from the Liberals on the 
reform bill intnuliiceil by them in isdu Sec 
Apullamitks. -4 Thu aalipit of aglusH-fur 
naee 

Cave (kkv), r.t I'o dwell in a cave Shak 
I Rare 1 7'o cave in, (a) to fall in and leave 
a Indlow. as earth on the side of a well or 
)dt (h) Fig to brttak down ; to yield . to 
Hubinit, to knock under {Slang ] 

Cave (kav), r.t To make lndh»w 'The 
mouldered earth had caivd the bank ’ 
S/tetnter 

Cavea (ka've-a), n. |L 1 Among the ancient 
KomaiiH. a den or nubterranean cell in an 
ainphitheatn>, wherein tlie wild lieastB were 
ctintined in rt>ndineBS for the fights of the 
artma; by bynt'cdoche, the amphitheatre 
itself 

CaveaehCka-vMO.n. {sp cKoallecAe, pickles, 

J iickled flBli 1 Pickled mackerel - a West 
ndian name 


Fate, fkr. tat, f»]l: ni6. met. hdr; 


I Caveacll(ka-vech'). v-f. To pickle mackerel 
I according to a West Indian method. 
Oavear, Caveer (ka-ver'), n. l. A money of 
account at M ocha, worth almut a halfpenny. 

I 2 A nominal division of the Spanish dollar, 

' forty cavuars making one dollar 
! Caveat (ka've-at). n fL. caveat, let him 
beware, from caveo.] 1. In law, a process in 
a court t«i stop proceedings, as to prevent 
the enrolment of a decree in chancery in 
order to gam time to present a petition of 
appeal to the lord-chaiiccllor, when the 
' entering of a caveat with his lordship’s sec- 
; retary prevents tlie enrolment for twenty- 
I eight days A caveat may b«‘ also entered 
; to Htop the probate of a will, letters of ad- 
i ministration, a license of marriage, or the 
. iiiHtitution of a clerk to a benefice; and, in 
some cases, to prevent the issuing of a 
I lunacy coinmission. In Scotland it signifies 
I an intimation made to the proper officer 
to prevent the taking of any step without 
intimation to the party interested, so us to 
enable him to appear and object to it — 
2. (rnited States J An instrument lodged in 
the ])utoiit office by an inventor, containing 
a desciiiition of what he claims as his, duly 
Hwoni to and attested, and operating as a 
bar to apidications regarding the same in- 
vention, till he has had time tf> perfect it 
and take out lettcrs-paterit.— 3. Intimation 
of cuiiiioii, hint; warning; admonition 
Lard Jeffrey 

Caveat (ka'vti-at), v.i 1 To enter a fuiveat 
2 In fencing, to slilft the sword from one 
sidt^ of that of your adversary to the other. 
Caveator (ka've-at-er), n. One who enters 
a caveat 

Cave-dweller, Cave-man (kavMwel-6i‘. 

kav'inuit). n 1. One W'ho dwells in caves, a 
name given to such of the earliest races 
of )u (‘historic man ns dw(dt in natural 
(‘lives, subsisting on shell-tlsh and wild ani- 
mals Many of the caves which they in- 
habited bear rude sinilptured delineations, 
chiotiy of aniiiialH. as deer —2 A name given 
to a ruligioiis sect, known os the Boheiniun 
llrethrcn, formed at Prague in the nft(‘onth 
c-enturj' out of the remnants of the Huss- 
ites 'I'hey got this name because they hid 
in caves to esiuipe persecution 
Cave-keepor (ka v'k(‘p-(*‘r), n < hie who li ves 
III a cave. ‘ For so 1 thought J was a eavc- 
keeper ' Shak 

Cave -keeping (kav'kep-ing), a. Dwelling 
ill a eave, hiddt'ti 

111 uKMi, ,«s III ,1 rmigli grown gr«»v« , rintatn 
Lave-kffputf fills tli.it (ibsLiirLli sleep VutK 

Cavell (ka veP), n (Se keeel, a lot, Jeel 
kaflt. a piece ent off, u bit. u portion; O 
kitbel, kavel, ii lot. a pttrtion | 1 A part or 
share 2 A )»areel or alUdnient of land 
I All obH(dete or proviiieiul word ) 
CavendlBh (kav'en-dish), n 'J'obaceo w hich 
has Ix'eii softened anti pressetl Into tiinid- 
rungular eakes ('v( eatrndtsh, euventiisb 
tobacco cut into small shretls Cavendtuh 
vxpenmrnt, an iiiipttrtiuii mechanical cx 
jicriiiiciit. ffrst actually inatlc by the cele- 
brated Henry t’avendisli, for the purpose of 
aseertaiiiiiig the mean density of tlie earth 
by means of the torsion halani*e 
Caver (kuv'er). n l An offender In relation 
to tin* mines in Derbyshire, punishable in 
the bt‘rgni(»ie or miner’s etuirt — 2 An 
officiT belonging to the iHThyshIre mines 
Cavern ( kn v't'^rn), n l L ca verna , f rom ru I'toc, 
htdlow.] A deep hollow place in the earth; 
a eave 

XN hrrr wilt thmi fiml .i tawrn rUrk enough 
To iiKisV. thy iiionstmus visdgclr Snit^. 

Cavemalt (ka-\er'iial). a Cavenious 
Faber 

Cavemed (kav't*riid), « l Full of eavems 
or deep chasms, having caverns. '’Ilie 
niivra’ff ground ’ Philipit.—Z liihahiting u 
cavern 'Caivrned hermit’ 7’epr. 
CavernouB tkav'^m-us), a IL rnrrrnoHW/f ] 
1 Hollow, or eoiitainiiig a cavern or eu- 
venis. as, a eavenutus rock Womitrani - 
2. Filled with small cavities Cavemotm 
textun , in getd. a terra applied to that tex- 
ture of aggregated compound rocks which 
is characteri/ud by the presence of numer- 
ous small ('iivities, as in lava. 

CavemnlOUB (ka-viSiFnu-lus), a [L. carer- 
nuUt. dim of eavema, a cax'eni.l Full of 
little cavities, as, cavertiuloru metal. 
CavesBon. same as Cavezon. 
Cave-BWallOW (kav^swol-liO. n A species 
of swallow* indi^uous to the West Indies, 
which suspends its mud-formed nest to the 
roofs of caves on the sea-shore It is tlie 
Hirundo jmccUoma of iinturslists 


I. pin; ndte, nut. nibve; tube, tub, bull; 


CavettO (ka-vePto), n. [It, from eavo, hoi 
low, L. eavuH.] In arch, a hollow member, 
or round concave moulding, containing the 
quadrant of a circle, used as an ornament 
in cornices. The hollow moulding used in 
the bases between the tori, Ac., is also 
called cavetto. 

Cavey, Cavle (ka'vi), n. [D. kevie, G. kufe, 
kafig, a cage, from L. eavea, a cage. ] A hen- 
coop. * The chicken eavie.’ Hums. [Scutch.] 
Cavezon, Cavesson (kav'ez-on, kav^es-on), 
n. [Fr cavezon; It eavezzone, aug. of oav- 
e.zza, a halier, from L. caput, the head.] A 
sort of uusu-baud of iron, leather, or wood, 
sometimes flat and sometimes hollow or 
twisted, whi(‘.h is put on the nose of a horse 
to wring it, and thus to facilitate the break- 
ing of him in. Called also Causson. 

Cavia (kaWi-a). n. [Native Indian name.] 
A genus of rodent animals, regarded as the 

of the family Cavidae or cavios, and 
characterized by molars without roots, fore- 
feet with flve toos, hinder with three, and 
the absence of a tail and clavicles I'hey 
arc natives of tropical America, the most 
familiar examjile of this genus being the 
well-known guinea-pig. 

Caviar, Caviare (kav-i-ar' or kav-e-ar'), n. 

I Fr caviar, Turk, kavidr. The Rus. name 
is Herd.] 'J'hc roes of certain large flsli, pre 
pored and salted 1'hc best is made from 
the roes of the sterlet, sturgeon, sevruga, 
and beluga, caught in the lakes or rivers of 
Russia From caviare having been regarded 
us a delicacy too relliied to be appreciated b^ 
tlie vulgar taste, we have Shakspero's appli- 
cation of it to a play which the vulgar could 
not relish— 

‘T wns taviare to the general Hamtet 

Cavlcom (kav'i-kom), a. Having the cha- 
racters (*f the (’uvieonda; belonging to or 
resembling the C^avicoriiiu. 

Cavlcomla, Cavlcoms (kav-i-kor^ni-a,kav'- 
i-kurii/), n pi (L miuoi*. hollow, ami cr>rnu, 
a horn 1 A family of ruminants, charae- 
teri/.ed by persistent honis (thns differing 
from the deer) consisting of u bony core 
ami a homy sheath or caw* (‘overing the 
bone, in both sexes or in males only In 
various spt'cies, as the antelo))e, the bony 
nueleiis has no Internal cavity; In others, 
as thi* ox and goat, it is hollow The first 
liorii> cast' sheds off In the Bccoud year, 
after which the horns become stiuMither. 
All th(‘ animals of this family form, as ap- 
]>earb from their teeth and whoh^ structure, 
a single natural group, inelndiiig the ante- 
lopes, goats, and oxen 'I’he prong-horn 
antelope, which renews the horny sheath 
periodically, is the only cxee]itiuiial niein- 
lier of the gnmp 

Cavld8B(kHv’i-dC‘).n pi The guinea-pig tribe, 
a family of rodents inhabiting tropical 
America, where tlu>y replace the hares and 
rabbits of c(dd climates The tyjiical genus 
Is (’avia (which see) 

Cavil (kav'il). r.t fO Fr cacUler, from L. 
etteillvr, to caxil. eartlln, a (|Uib1)Ie, trick, 
shiitffc ] lo raibc caiitioiis and frivolous 
objections; to ffnd fault witlnuit good rea- 
soii freiiueiitly followed by at 

Put til the- w.iy ol l>.irg.iin. ni;itk yc me 
I'll itfz’ii on tlu iiiiiih )i.irt or.i U.iir Shak 

I xcept liy ntfi/Ziuj; at two nr three words. It 
si'emed llll|>o^slllle for the Koni.iii C.itliulics to de- 
I hue Ml rc.isoiiiiblc .i lest ot loy.ilty Haltam. 

Cavil t (kav'il), v.t 'J'o receive or treat with 
ohjections; to tliid fault with. 

Will thou emoy the good, 

*1 hen (ax>tl the ( onilitumsf Milton. 

Cavil (kav'il), ti A (‘aptious or frivolous ob- 
jection; an exception taken for the sake of 
armimeiit ; cnittions or specious argument, 
•’rhe ear Hit of piejudice and unbelief.’ 
South 

That's hilt .1 iiiT'i/, he is old, I young Shak. 

We .ire to take no counsel with flesh and blood; 
give ear to no vain cavils, vain sorrows and wishes. 

tarlyle 

Cavil (kav'il), H. 1. Saut a kevcl (which 
see) - 2. A stone-mason’s axe. with a flat 
face for knocking off projecting angular 
points, and a pointed peen for reducing a 
surface to the desired form; a jedding-axe. 
Cavlllatlon t (kav-il-la'shon), n. [L eaviUa- 
tio ] The act or practice of cavilling or 
raising frivolous objections. 

1 am resolved, when 1 come to my answer, not to 
trick niv innoccncy(as 1 writ to the lords) by cavtiSte- 
ticns or voidanccs Bacon. 

Caviller (kav'il-^r). u One who cavils; one 
who is apt to raise captious objections ; a 
captions disputant. 

Socrates held all philosophers, cavillers and mad- 
men Burton. 


oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. ley. 
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CaTUltng (kav'il-ing), p. and a. Raising 
frivolous objections ; fault-finding. ~ Cap- \ 
tiow, Cavillinff, Petulant. See under Cap- I 

TIOIJS. ! 

GavlUlnE (kav'il-ing), u. The act of raising 
captious and frivolous objections; an oi>jec- ' 
tion of a captious nature. * CavUiintjif and ; 
menacings.’ Jer. Taylor. " ! 

CaTiUlngly (kav^il-iug-li), adv. in a cavil- ; 
ling manner. 

Callous (kav'il-us), a Captious: apt to i 
object without good reason; (luibbling j 
Aylife. [Rare and obsolete | 

CaVmOUBly (kav'il-us-li), adr. In a cavil- 
lous manner; captiously. 'Cavillounly urged.' 
MUttm. (Rare and obsolete i 
CavillOUBness (kav^il-us-nes), n. Oaptious- 
ness ; disposition or aptitude to raise frivo- 
lous objections. [Rare and obsolete.] 

Cavin (kav'in). n (Fr , from L caom, hol- 
low. I Jfilit a hollow* way or natural hol- 
low, adapted to cover troops and facilitate 
their approach to a plar‘c. 

Cavitaiy (kav i-ta-ri), n |L ca rtb/s. a hol- 
low 1 An intestinal wfinn or entozoon, 
having an intestinal canal in a distinct ab- 
dominal (;avity. 

Cayltary (kav'i-ta-ri), a. In zool contain- 
ing a cavity : specifically applied to a class 
of entozoic worms; as, the earitary or ue- 
niatoid worms. See the noun. 

CaTitied (kav'i-tid), a. iiaviiig cavities 
I*ro/. Owen 

Cavity (kav'i ti). n (Kr carife, L enritna, 
from h miv/A, hollow ] 1 A hollow jdace, 
a hollow, a void or empty si»ace in a body; 
an opening: a term applied frcfiucntly to 
the hollow parts of the body; as. the abdo- 
minal cavity; the thoracic carity 2 t State 
of being hollow; hollowness ‘The eucity 
or hollowness of the jdacc ’ Gimdwin 
Cavolinite (kav'6-li-nit). u (From Cavolini, 
a Neapolitan nntiirali.st J Same as A’c- 
phclxu 

Cavy (ku'vi), n An animal of the geiins 
('avia Sec C.VVIA - Patayimian cacy See 
Maka 

Caw(kt^), r 1 flmltativeof tin* sound; com]) 

Sc kae, I) kaauw, Dan kiui, a jii(*kdaw ] 
To cr>’ like a crow, r<»ok. or raven 
The Inuldiiig funk ’ilI/V 7 .vfrniii tlic winilv I. ill elm i 

And the tuHi'd plovi r pijn* ,il<>nj; th<‘ fallow h .i | 

7 i«»nn’>< I 

Caw (ks.), n. The crj of tlie rook or crow j 
Cawf (kaf), 11 Same as Can/ (which sec) j 
Cawk(kak). H See(\vrK 
Cawky (kuk'i), « Sec ( ' a r k \ 

Gawquaw (kH'kwa), n 'I'he iir.son. or ( 'ana- 
dian jiorcupine(/'>cf/oi'«a am), whose 

spines are often useti as oriiamcnt'o b,v ttic 
Indians Its chief food consists of Iniiig 
bark, which it slii]is from the iiranches as 
cleanly as if it had been citected by a sliarp 
knife It comiiiciices with tlie highest ! 
branches and eats its way r<‘gulai].> down , 
One cawqiiatv will destroy a hundred trees j 
in a single winter 

Caxon (kak'son), n An old cant term for a i 
wig I 

He h.iil twii wigs. Ii it/i n*’ I iiCii , l''it i‘f 'hlb-n-Mt i 
onuMi 'I III line scri-ii> , .inilmg. In .li I'nwdrrfil, I 
lictnkl'nili;,; .1 tiillil il.i\ 'I‘|ii oiIut. .111 nlil, (list nl- j 
oiiri'il, tiiikrmpt, .mgr) laxou, ih in.tiii.: fri'i|iii iit .iiul 
liliimlv t xci iitimi / 

CaxtOn (kaks^toii). 7} Tin' name a]i] bed to 
any book printed by('a\ton. who introdin-ed 
the art of printing' into Kngland. He died 
14i)2 'I'he ('axtoiis arc all in blaek-lctter 
The Itecuyell n/ the Hmtoryes of Troye, 
translated' from the French of Kaoiil le 
Feure. and printtai by ('a.\ton at fidogiie in j 
1471. 1 - 'onsidcri'd as the earliest specimen 
of typograpliy in the Knglish language 
The Oanie and Ptnye oj the Chevue, limited 
by him at Westiiiinst»;r in 1474, is gener- 
ally regarded as the first work printed in 
Kngland 

Cay, Kay (kal. u f.sp cayo, a rock, a slmal, 
an islet I An islet, a range oi reef of rocks 
lying near the surface of the water, a sand- 
hank or shoal bari'ly appearing above water* 
•if ten iinprojierly termed a Key 
Cayenne Pepper ( ki-eir or ka-en' pep’i'r ), ; 
a [From Cayenne m South America] 
The name given to the powaler formed 
of the dried and ground fruits, and more 
e»i>eoially the seeds, of various sfiecies fif 
Capsleiini, and especialU of C fruteseeuK 
*t is employed as a conilinieiit to improve 
the flavour of food, aid digestion, and pre- 
Tont flatulence, in inedn*ine it is used as a 
stimulant, and is a valuable gargle for a rc- ■ 
haed throat 

CkSnnan, Caiman (ka'man), n [Native 
Guiana name 1 A name applied i>opiilarly 

ch, tfAain; ih, Sc locA; g, ffo: j, fob. 


to the alligator of the West Indies and .South 
America, hut properly only to Crocodihift or 
Caima n palpehrotms and C. trigoena tun (Cuv. ) 
.See Alligator. 

CajTtivet (ka'tiv), o. Sec Caitiff 
Caytive (ka'tiv), «. See caitivk 
Cazi, Caiio (kg^ze, kg'/O-o). n See Cauzi 
Cazique (ka-zOk'). n [Native Indian title 1 
The name of native princes or head chiefs 
of Ilayti, Cuba, J‘eru. Mexico, and other 
regions of America, who werofiiund reigning 
there when these countries were discovered 
by the .Spaniards. Also applied to tiie 
chiefs of iiideiH'iideut tribes of Indians in 
modern times. Written also Caeitjuc, Cazic 
Cazzon (kaz'zon), n .See DASINGS 
Cean (se'an). a Gf or pertaining to tlii' 
island of Ceos; specifically a)>plied to the 
poet Simonides. * The Ccan ami tlie Tcian 
imiKc ’ liyran 

Ceanothua (se-a-nd'thus), n [From kean- 
otluvt, a name applied by Theophrastus to a 
kind of thistle f A genus of prickly shrubs 
and trees, iiat orticr Ithanmai'eie Tlie> art' 
natives of North America Their fi«»wers art* 
in dense musses at the snmnut of naked . 
flower branches, ami the cal.\.\ ami pedict'ls 
arc coloured like the petals The leaves of 
C ameiucatiue. calh'd New .lersey ten, are 
sometimes list'd for tea. 

Cease (ses). vi im't A pp. ceaeed; ppr 
cenKiuij |Fr ceveer. L cettso, cemtre, to 
cease, a frcij, from cedetr, to yield, to cede , 
.See (’Ei»K 1 I. To stop iimving. acting, or 
speaking; to leave ofl; togiveover; toili'sist: 
followed by from before a iiouii; as. eeasc 
from anger, labour, strife, and the like 

The lives of .lU will. teii\e/t ,'$» t iiiiit..it. s|..iri‘ 
/tevJrtt 

2 To come to ail end. to terminate; to be- 
come t'.\tinet. to pass away; as, the wonder 
ceatiev; the storm has eeneed 

1 vvouM iiiiki tiu miioml.r.ijii i* of Ihfiii 
from .tiiioia; iiie II I lout xxxii >11 

1 he poor sli.ih never ,e.tu out nl the latiil 

Dciil *v 11 

Ceaae (hO^), r t 'l o put a sto]! to, to put an 
end to 

but he. ht’r fe ir^ to ie,t e, 1 

.Si lit lii.nii the iiiei k-eveil I'c.*». e I 

You III ly sootiei. !•) iiii.i.4lii.ittoii, quickcit ..r sl.u k , 
t luoiiim, ili.iii i.iisi. ..r it Jiti x>n 

Cease I (st's). a I'Atinetiou. 

I ht iV./w of .tv ill. . not .iloMe s/f.f/ I 

Ceaseless o i without a stop or 

ptiusc, incts-.aii(, coiitiniial, without niter- 
missioii 

All thes* with .. | r its.' Ins woiks br hoi I 

l/i/V •» 

‘2 Kiidless; eiidiiriiig forever, a", the »v’#o.e 
IciiS jtiys of heaven ‘ 'I’boii, ceasetehi, bit kc> 
to eternity.' Shah (s.iid of tiiiic) 
Ceaselessly ( se-. ’ ic"-!! ). adt i iiceHsantl.x . 

ierpi'tuall>. ' Klowcis still blooming cm/w- 
' Itrumaioad 

CeaselessnesBfM's'b's n«'s),u i. The state oi 
condition of being ceascle.Ks or without ces 
sat (Oil or iiitermis.sioii, lures'sinio 2 The 
state or condition of entluriiig for I'ver, ciul 
lessiic-ss 

Cebadilla ( neb a-dil'la), n .Niiiif as fVivt 
dilla 

Cebellt (se-bel'), n A kind of obi Fiiglisli 
air for the \ioIni, in coiiiiiiou time, usually 
111 strains of tour iiai*s e.icb, with alti'rnatc 
notes <if gravity niitl Hculein*s.H 
CebidSB (se'bi di*), a pf I From f V/niK, om 
of the typical gi'iiera j A family of plat>- 
rliiiic iiioiikcvs. ilistiiignislied by their denti 
tioii from tile other tamil>. the Hapalldn-, 
having one inoiai iiioieoii ejieli sbicof each 
jaw' tliaii tlie mciiil»ers of the latter family 
'I’he family iiiclinb's the sfiidci - monkeys 
and sapajoiis (Ci Ims. A teles;, the H(|iiirrel- 
moiikey (('alHthnx, Ac ). 'J’hey are coritliicd 
to the warmer jiarts of .South America 
Ceblpara (se-bip'a-ra). M .Same as CV- 
hyara 

CebUS (‘M‘''bU8). n l(ir kehox, un ufM*. a iinni- 
ke> j A genus of jilaty rhino nionke.vs with 
a wide ajincv between the nogtrilK, iiieliid- 
iiig the sapajoiiK See SapaJoI ' 

Cebyura (Hcb-i-fi'ra). n The name of n large ' 
Hrazilitiii tree, the bark of which is used in 
decoctions for baths and fonientutiom in 
rheumatism of the limbs and cutaneoiiH 
diseaso'i Called also Cebijmra 
Cecchin tsek-ken'). n A coin of Italy ami 
Barliary See ZBrniN 

Ce^domyla (M''Hi-d6-mi"ya). n |(;r kekm, 
kekidoe. n gall-nut, and myia, a fly ) A gerins 
of two-wiiiged flies, of the family Tipulida-, 
sub-family Ceeidomyida' The sjieeies are 
of very small size Their larvoc often oceii- 
si<in great mischief t4i the corn oro]i.<i, from 

fi, Fr ton; ng. si/ii/; TIf, then; th, thin. 


their ravages on the growing plants. The 
far-famed llessiau-tly (C. dcetructor) is one 
of them. 

Ceddomyldse (se'ai-dd-m{"i-de). n pi [See 
above J A sub-family of dipterous insects, 
family Tipulida', rt'sidiiig, in their prepara- 
tory states, in galMike exercBceni'es. which 
the females produce by piercing young 
sprigs, leaves. Ac., with their sharp-pointed 
ovipositor, and depositing their eggs in the 
IMineture 'I’lie gen us Cecil lomyia is ilic typo 
.See CKCinoMYlA. 

Cecillan (sO-airi-an). u. |L. cfveas, hlind, 
from tlie suppused blindness of Hie speeies J 
One of a gi'uus of snake-like vertelirates. 
formerly ranked with seriicnts See CJi- 
I’lLlA. 

Cecils (se'silz), n pi In cnohery, minced 
meat, crumbs of lireiid. onions, chopped 
parsley. &v., with seasoning, made u)) into 
lialls Hiiii fried 

Cecity t (se'si-ti). n [L. ecrcitas, from cweim, 
biinuj Blindness. 

Then* is in ihem (moles) no reiv/v. vet morr lli.in .» 
cci’iitienty Sir T Hronmt. 

Cecropia (se-kro'pi-a), n [After Cccrape, 
the founder and first king of Atlieiis.] A 
genus of beautiful South American milky 
, trees, nat tinier Artoearpiicea' C. peltata, 
or trumpet-wood, is remarkalile for its hol- 
low stem and lir.Miiehcs, the former being 
maile. b> the Imlians, into a kind of drum, 
. anil the latti'i* into w'lnd-instriiments. The 
light porous w'ooil is used liy the Indians 
for iirocuring lire by friction. 'I’he inner 
bark is llliroiis ami strong, and used for 
ctinlagc riiis species .vieltls caoiitcliouc 
Cecrops (se'krops). n (After Ceeiojw, said 
to have Ix't'ii the first king of Athens ] 
A genus of parasitic t'litomostriicoiis cnis- 
tuccaii.s, family Cabgitia', fouml on the 
gills tif tlic tunny and turliot. ami culled 
)»> fishermen fisli-lice, cimrnctcri/ed by 
having a licad likt' a small liuclvicr, with 
frontal plates, uinl In only t>ne plate like 
ii]i)>emlagi' on the tliorax 'I'liey attach 
tlieiiiselves to tile llslics they Infest liy a set 
I of slmi'p-iiointed, liookcd claws, ealleil./iwit- 
I jniris. anil Die imniiii i.s jirovided will) lU) 

, a)»paiatns l»> wlin ti they pmietmv the skin 
uml snelv the juices. 

' Cecum (St* l.Uiii). II .See C.urrM 

I Cecutlencyt (se kn'sln-en sO, n |L ewca- 

(ite, to III* Idind. from neco.s, Itliiid | Cltuiill- 
m*ss of sight , jiiirtiid bbndnt‘.ss or tendency 
to li|indni*ss So T Unaeoe 
Cedftr t Si*'ili*r ), o |1, eediin^, (i| hrdloh ) 
A tr(*e wbn*)i torins fim* wooils on all tlie 
moiinlatiis of .s.\na ami Asia Minot, tin* 
J‘iiinn Ceitruh of l.imiteiis, tin* ('eitran Li 
/toot of some othi . notanists. w liilc it^ otliers 
It IS reb*rred to the geiuiM I.arix, ami by 
ollicis again along witli the laicii to tin* 
gcniis Abies It is an evergreen, grows to 



( fl.ir ,il ' 711.11 lion .1 , itv'ir I omlon 


u great si/e, and is reinurk.'ilile for its dura- 
bility Of tin* fuiniojs ccilar.H of I.<*));iiioi) 
eomi)arativL‘l> few now rcinain 'I lie most 
cejeiirated groiifi is situated not fur from the 
village of 'rnpoli, at an elevulion of aliout 
flown feet ttliove tJic sea, tlie eireuiiifereiiee of 
thetwelve largest trees of which varies from 
nliout ih to 47 feet Its timber was formerly 
mueh prized, Init In iiiodeni times is not 
regarded us of iiiiieh value, p<’i'i>si»* irom 
the trees not being of sufficient age. Some 
fine cedars are met witli in Kngland 'I'he 
ii.mie IS given also to tlie ilooihir, wliicli Is 
indeeil regarded iiyinuiivtiotunistHUsu mere 
varle,t> of the cellar of liebaiiori, and which 
produi*es exi'ellcrit tiuiiier. It is also applied 
to many trees wiiich have no rfdation to the 
true eediir. as the Berrnuiiu cedar {Junx- 


w, icig, wh. tvh\g; zh, amre ~ .See KEY 
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perns hermudiana), used for making pen- 
cilB, thu rod cedar (J. virginiana), the Aon- 
duraB, or batitard liarbaaueK cedar {Cedrela 
odorata), and tin; red cedar <if Australia (C. 
amlrahM) See CKUIlUS 
Cedar (se'd^iv, a Made of cedar; belonging 
to 1 ‘cdar; as, ii cabinet. 

Cedar-bird ( se i er- 1 i6rd), n. The American 
waxwiiig {Avijiflis ainericanus or Botnhy- 
eUla caroliMUHis) Ik ho called in the T'nited 
States from the trees which it chiefly fre- 
guentH Sec Waxwi.nu. 

Cedaxed (He'd^rd), a Covered or furnished 
witti cedars; as, a wdared mouiitain-HlojK-. 
Cedar-Uke (se'd^r-llk), a. Keseiuhliug a 
cedar. 

Cedam (s£'d6ni),a. rertntning t(» the cedar, 
made of cedar. * The carven evdarn di^or * 
Tf any son. 

Cedar-wood (se'd^r-wud), a A Avitod of 
cedar trees, or wood froin cedar trees 

*I hoii wert tmrn, on a siiiiiiiicr iiiorn.^ 

A mile heneath the cedar-ivooti J'etinysoH 

Cede(sed), V t. pret & pp mlrd; |ipr eed- I 
iny [L eedo, cessurn, to retire, to yield, to ' 
Kraut, to give up * A iiiodeni nurd, not in : 
Tope’s poetiiH It occurs in liriiiiiinond's 
Travels (ITM) * Skral This word enters 
as an element into a great iimny Kiiglisli 
words, such as aecedv, concede, cxwed, pre- 
cede, recede, decease, abscess, antecedent, 
ancestor, predecessor ] To yield; to huitcii- 
der, to give up; to resign, to relinguish; as, 
to cede a fortress, a province, or (‘oiintry hy 
treaty, to cede all claims to a disputed right 
or territ«»ry 1 

Till* pfiipli* iiiiisl rede to tlic Kovt^rniiieiit sntiie of 
tlicir ii.it iir.il rights y^y. 

•Myn. I’o surrender, give up, resign, transfer, 
deliver. 

Cede (sed), vi 1. To yield; to siihinit.- 
2 'I'o jiass, to he transferred, tt» fall to; to 
lapse. 

*I iiisfrioic eliitif, tliih f.iir t]<im.ilii. 

11.1(1 well iiicli tfned io tiu* iilijlilful ImikIs 
( if monks Iiliiihiioii>, iihfnstone 

Cedent ( sed'ent ), a Yielding ; giving way 
(Hare | 

Cedilla (sO-diThi), n |Kr cedille, it zedi- 
ytia, a dim of zeta, the name of s in (Ireek; 
hecuuse formerly, in order to give c the 
Moiitid of s, it was customary to Avrite <v; j 
thus, teezon, for modern feyon ] A mark i 

I daci'd under the letter c, esfiucially lit 
''reiich (thus y), to show that it is to he 
souiideil like s. 

Cedrate, Cedrat (sri’drat, st'Mrat), n | H'r 
eedrat. | 1 A variety of tlie citron -trt^e. - 
2 'riie fruit of the tree. ’Fhe pt'cl is very 
thick, and covered aa'HIi an epidermis ai Inch 
incloseK a very fragrant esHuntial oil much 
prized 111 perfumery. 

Cedrela (ae-dre'la), n (From (ir kedrelate, 
a cedar Hr tnie kedros, cedar, elate. Hr or | 

{ line. I A genus of plants, nat order (knlrc' 
ai!eit', consisting of large trees natives of [ 
the tropics of both hemisjiheres The bark | 
is fragrant and resinous; that of C Touna, i 
an Fast Indian species, is a poAvcrful 
astringent, and is accounted febrifugal 
'riie bark of C fehrifmja, a native of .lava, 
is said to have a better eflect on some of ' 
the fevers of India than cinchona All the 
snecies yield good timber, AA'hich is some- 
times culled cedar-wood. (' odorata pro- 
duces the cedar of llonduras and the West 
Indies (bastard cedar) C a loifraf is supplies ' 
a wood much valued in Australia < 

CedrelaoesB. Cedrelese (se dre-in’se-e, st'*- 
dre'le-f ), II pi (From fVifrWii, one of the . 
goiiera. | The mahogany family, a nat order | 
of dic'otyledonoiis plants, nearly allied to. ; 
if really 8e)iarate from, the Mcliiiceie They 
ore trees aa ith alternate pinnate leaves, and 
a woody capsular fruit, opening from the 
apex Into three valves, and having a solid | 
woody axis They are generally fragrant, ; 
aromatic, and tonic (iood and dtiralde 
timber is supplied by many of the species, 
as maliogany from Swietenia Mabayoni, 
Indian satin-wood from Chloroxylon Stne- 
tenia, yellow wood of Australia from (brleya 
xanthiKtyla,and bastard cedar from Cedrela 
odorata. 

CedrelaceoUB (sfi-dre-la'shus). a. In bot 
|K«rtaining to the nat onler Cedrclaceic 
Cadrin (sC'drin), n A neutral crystal lizable 
fat yielded to alc(diol by the fruit of the 
cedron, after It has b<>eii exhausted by ether. 
The erystals rtwmble silky neodlea It is 
intensely and iiersistently bitter, and Lewy 
regards it as the active principle of the 
fruit. 


' Oedrlne (sc^drin), a. Belonging to cedar. 

. Johnson. 

Cedron (sfi'dron), n. A tree (Sitnaha Cedron), 
nat order Himaruhacete, growing in New 
Granada, the seeds of which resemble a 
large bean, and are inclosed in a matty, 
thick, ovoid drupe of the size of a lemon. 
'I'iiey are employed as a remedy in that 
country for serpent-bites, hydrophobia, and 
intermittent fever Their gualities are su})- 
posed to depend on the presence of eednn 
(wliicii see). 

Cedrus (sc’driis). w. IL.; Or. kedros] A 
gen us of trees closely allied to the genus 
Lurix, which it resembles in having the 
leaves growing in tufts or bunches, but from 
. which It is distinguished hy being evergreen 
I (the leaves not falling in autumn), and hy j 
I tile fonii of the cones. Jt incliidos only 
three speidi's or varic'ties, the C Lihani, or 
cedar of Lebanon ; C. Deodara, or deodar; 

I and C af^mfim, or Mount Atlas cedar. See 
CKPAK 

Cedryt (se’dri). a Ilcsemhling cedar; ce- 
driiio ‘ Cedt^ colour * Evelyn. 
Cedulet(sed^ul),u [O Vr.cedule.] A schedule 
(Avhich see) Cotjgrave. 

CeduOllBt (sed'u-us). a IL ewduus, from 
emto, to cut doAviL] Fit to lie felled. 
Krelyn 

Ceil ( H(*l ). V t (O. E seile, syle, from syle, 
secle, eyll, u ciuiopy, from Fr ael. It cielo, a 
canopy, heaven, from L. ccelunt, heaven, 
same root as Or. koUos, holloAi', and K. hol- 
loie.] To oveiiiiy or cover the inner roof of 
a room or building; to provide with a ceiling. 

And the gre.itcr house he ceiled with hr-tree 

2 Chrnn. lii 5. 

Ceiling (seriiig), n 1 The inside lining 
or surface of an apartment above; tlie 
n]iper horizontal or cnrA'ed surface of an 
n]i:irtment opposite the floor, usually fln- 
ished with plastered work. —Ceiling floor, 
the Joisting and flooring supported by the 
licHiris of the root.— Ceiling joists, small 
beams to wlihdi the ceiling of a room is 
attached Tliej are mortised into the sides 
of tlie hiiiding joists, nailed to the under 
Hide of these Joists or suspended from them 
with straps - 2 ’J'he lining or planks on the 
inside of a ship’s frame 
Ceilinged (seTingd). a. Furnished Avitli a 
ceiling 

Ceinture,t Ceint,t n A cincture; a girdle. 
Celandine (sel’an-din), n (Older fonns ccla- 
dine. aliUoine, from O Fr eelidoine, Fr 
elodnloine, from L cfielidoninni, Ur chelido^ 
nion. swalhiAi-AVort. from efielidon, a swal- 
loAv 1 1 A name given to two native plant H, 
the greater (‘elandiiie and the lesst'r celan- 
dine, the sWiillow-AA'orts: so culled hei'tiiise 
the phuits were IndieA'ed to lloAverwhen the ' 
SAval h »AA' ariiA'ed, and to die when it departed ; 
’I'lie f<iriiii*r ib Chelidonhnn majus, and tlie 
latter h'learia mnunmloules, or pile-wort ; 
'i’lie species of 1lo(*(’oiiia from the West 
Judies are called tree-celaudines 2 In 
chein a iioiboiioiis principle extracted from 
the hW alio Av-AAort {Chelidonium uiajns) 
Celarentfsf'-l.'i'n'iit), n in logic, a syllogism 
III tlie tlrst tliriire, eoiiiprihing u universal 
iii'gative major premiss, u universal alllrm- , 
utive miiior preiiiibs. and a univ(‘rsal negu- ' 
tive eoiicliisioii u mnemonic ai ord 

Celastracese, CelastrinesB (si>-ias tra’sf' e. i 
se-his-tri'iie-e). M. ii/, (Ur Tchisfros. privet or j 
holly. 1 A nut. order of iH)ly]>etnloiiH exo- ' 
gens, eonsiHtiiig of shrubs or trees, some- 
times spinous or climbing, with a heautifiil < 
scarlet aril to the seeds, principally found 
in warm latitudes Among the meinlK*rs of 
tins order is the Kiionymns or spiudle-tree, i 
hut the majority are not of much economi- ; 
eal importance They have purgative and ' 
emetic pro)a.'rtie8 The order has been | 
divided into two trilies, Euonymeie. with 
capsular fruit, and Kln*odeiidra;, Aiith dni- 
paceoiis fruit I 

I Celature t (s^'la-thr). ti fl.. cerlaturn, from 
etrlo, to engrave or emboss.] 1. The act or ' 
art of engraving, chasing, or embossing ! 
metals -- 2. That which is engraved, Are | 
Celebrablet (seTe-bra-bl), a. Celebrated I 
Chaucer 

Celebrant (sel'O-hrant). n. one who cele- ^ 
hrates. one who performs a public i-eligious 
rite, in the Jl Cath. Ch the priest who 
celebrates muss 

Celebrate (sel'e-brat). v.t pi*et * pp. eele- 
hrated: ppr celebrating jL eclebro, eele- 
beatnih. t(» celebrate, fmm celeher. famiAiis. 
freiiuented, iKipiilous, which is another form 
of creher, crowded J 1. To make known or 
mention often, especially with honour or 


praise ; to extol ; to commend ; as, to eele- 
hrate the name of the Most High. 

For the grave cannot praise thee ; death cannot 
celefieate thee Is. xxx\iii. tS. 

The Songs of Sinn were psahus and pieces of 
poetry Ih.'it celebrated the Supreme Being. Adduon. 
To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Harouit Alraschid. Tennyson. 

2. To distinguish hy any kind of observance, 
as hy solemn rites nr hy ceiemonies of joy 
and respect; as, to celebrate a birth-day. 
From even unto even shall ye celebi^ateyour Sabbath. 

Lev xxiii. 32, 

Celebrated (seTc-brat-ed), a. Having celeb- 
rity; distinguished; well known; famous.—- 
•Syn. Famous, renowned, illustrious, distin- 
guished. 

CelebratednesB (sel'c-bi-at-ed-nes), n The 
state or condition of being celebrated. Sir 
W. Scott. [Rare.] 

Celebrater (sere-hra-tor), ». One who 
celelirates. ‘A celebrater of your beauty.* 
Pojie. 

Celebration (scl-o-bra'shon). n. The act of 
celebrating: (a) tlie act of praising or extol- 
ling ; renown ; honour or distinction be- 
stowed, wlieilier hy songs, eulogies, or rites 
and ceremonies. ‘ His iiienior.> deserving a 
particular celebration ’ Lord Clarendon. 
\b) ’J'he act of performing or observing with 
apiirojiriate rites or ceremonies; as, the 
celebration of a marriage or of a religious 
festiA'al; the cehbration of a liirtli-day or 
other anniversary. 

CelebrlouBt (se-le'bri-us), a Famous; re- 
nowned. Strype. 

CelebrioUBlyt (sg-le'hri-us-li). adv. With 
praise or renown. 

CelebriOUBneBBt (se-lc'bri-us-neB),n Fame; 
renown 

Celebrity ( se-lebTi-ti ). n. [L cclebritas ] 
1 'i'lic coiulition of being cehdinited; fame; 
renown ; as, the celebrity of the lUike of 
Wellington; the celebrity of IJonicr or of 
the Hind ‘An event of great celebrity 
in the liistory of astronomy.’ Whewell — 
2. A person of distmctioii; as. a celebrity at 
the bur, or in the ehureh, Ac. — 3 t (Jele- 
hraiion 

‘1 lu* leiebrity of the ni.irriage ».is pcrroriiied with 
great niagiufueiKC Jiacon 

Celerert (sel'(^r-f r). ?i. A cellarer 
Celeres (rcIVt-cv). n. pi jL , pi of celer, 
swift ( III Jioin (infill a body of ;^00 hoi’se- 
mcn, tonned h> Itoiiiuiiisfrom the Ai’(*nlthier 
citi/eiih Their nuinhcr was afterwimls 
augmented, and they are thought to liuve 
been tin* origin of tlie egnites (winch see) 
Celeriac (Be-h‘Fi-ak), n A variety of celery 
(’ulletl also the Tnrnip-rooted Celery See 
CKLKRV. 

Celerity ( se-lerii-ti ). n [L eeleritas, from 
celer, swift ] Itnpidity of inotioii, swihness; 
guickiiess; speed; as distinguished from 
velocity, celerity is lum generally applied 
to the motions or actions of living beings, 
velocity to inanimate objects; tliiis we speak 
of a ]>crson or animal moving witli celerity, 
liut Ale say the velocity of sound or light, or 
of a jilaiiet in its orbit. 'No less celerity 
than that of thought.’ Shak ‘Such a 
celerity in dying.’ Shak ‘'I’he celerity at 
llie s]»ringy corpuscles of the air ' Boyle. 

Tiuit*, with .til Its trlcrtty, moves slowly to him whose 
sole t;iiiph>yiiit.'iit is to watch Us tiight 'yflimon, 

SVN Quickness, rapidity, speed, speediness, 
swiftness, fleetness, A'elocity. 

Celery (Rel'c-rl), » [Fi- c^/m, Ii xeferi, from 
L seiinon, (ir selinon, parsley ] A plant 
( vlp( am j/miv chon;) indigenous to the ditches 
and marshy jilaccs near the sea-coast in 
Kiiglutul and Irehiiid, and long cultivated 
in gardens us a salad and cnliniir> a egetiible. 
Tlicre arc two varieties in cultivation, viz. 
red and white stalked, and of these many 
Huh-varictie'i, us new striped, giant upright, 
new silver, Ac 

Celestial (s(‘-lcs'ti-al). a. (O Fr celestial, 
eelestu'l, L cirlestis, from ceeluin, lieaven.] 

1 Heavenly, belonging orrelating toheaven; 
dwelling in heai'en; as, celestial spirits; celes- 
tial joys Hence the word often conveys tlie 
idea of sujierior excellence, delight, purity, 
Ac. 

Th.il's a brave god. and bearii celcsttal liquor Shak. 

2 Belonging to the upper regions or visible 

heaven; as. Mil signs; the globe. 

* The twel A erc/exfiaf signs ’ Shak —Celestial 
Empire. China, so called because the first 
cmiK^rors are fabled to have been deitlca 

Celestial (se-les'ti-al). n 1 An inhabitant 
of heaven * The unknoivn celestial. • Pope. 
2 A native of ChiiiR, the so-called CelesUsl 
Empire See under CBLBSTIAL, a. 


Fate, far. fat, fgU; me. met. h6r; pine, pin; note, not. mui'e: 


tfilie, tub, hull; oil, pound; il. Sc. abviie; y. Sc. fey. 
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Gelestlalise (de lcs'ti-al-iz), v t. pret. & pn. 
cele$tialwd; ppr. celeitialmug. To make 
celestial, (^rt lU>v. [Kare.] 
Celeitlally (se-los'ti-aMi), adv. In a celes- 
tial or heavenly manner. 

CeleitlalneSB (se-los^ti-al-ncs), n. The qua- 
lity of being celestial. 

(se-les'ti-fl), v.t. pret * pp. 
eeleittified ; ppr. celettt\fying. To eominuui- 
cate something of a heavenly nature to ; to 
make heavenly. [Kare.] 

Heaven lint earth ce/esftjlrt/.anA e.'trth btit henven 
terrestnficd i;>- 7' iirrrwtie, 

CelQBtin, Gelestlne (seres -tin). ». in 
mineral, native sulphate of stroutinn, a 
mineral so named from its occasional deli- 
cate blue colour. 

Gelestlne (sercs-tin), n 1 An adherent of 
Pelagianism, so called from Cadentim, tine 
of tlie early supporters of Pelagius. 2. One 
of a religious order, now nearly dt'finu't, so 
named from Pope Celestine, founder of the 
order. Tlie brethren rise two hours after 
midnight to say matins, eat no llesh, fast 
often, and wear a white gown, a capnchc, 
and a black scapiilary -- 3 A iiuMiibcr of an 
order of Framdscan hermits now extinct. 

Gellac, a. See (^ou.iao 

CelllMU^ (sel'i-ba-si), n |L rtvlibatun, a 
single life, celibacy, fmm ctrldnt, iiiiniar- 
ried ] The state of being celibate or un- 
married; a single life 1 1 is most friHiuently 
if not always used of males or of a vtiluii- 
tary single life ‘ The ceAibaey of tin* cl«'rg> * 
Ilaltam 

No p.irt of tlie old system had Imtii more dctesteil 
by the Keforiiicrs th.iii the honours paid to celthat v 

Gellhatarlant (8el'i-ba-ta"ri-nn), n Sumo 
as CelUtatc. 

Celibate (sei'i-iMit ), n. | l cijelihntiiii See 
(JF-LIWACY J l.t A single life; celibacy. "I'lie 
forced eeWtate tif the Knglish clergy ’ Itfi 
Hall -2. One who adheres to or iirnctises 
celiliacy; a iiaehelor, csp<‘cnilly a cttiitirrmui 
liHtdielor 

Celibate (sePi-bat), a rnnnuTied; single; 
as. a celibate state. 

Celibate (sePi-bat), v. i. T< I lead a single life. 
Fort n iff fitijf Her. 

Celibatist (se-lili'a-tist), n. One a ho lives 
unmarrieil [Kare.J 

Cellbite (soPi-bit), n. A monk living under a 
common and regular disciplim> Gthhon 

Celidograpby (sel-i-dogd'H.li), a (Cr hht,, 
keiidott, a spot, and grap/w, to write | A 
description of the spots on the disc of tin; 
sun r»r on idancts 

Celine (se'lin), a [(Jr koiUa, the belly ] 
Kelatliig to the belly I Rare J 

Cell(sel), n [L celltt, a cell, a small rodni, 
a hut, from same root us eelaie. and (Jr 
kaiiiptein, to coiu'cal Iltde and hofhnv are 
from the same root ] 1 A small or close 
apartment, us in a convent or a prison 

2 A small or mean place of resi<lciu*e, such 
us a cave or hermitage 

In (Ott.igcs ami lnwly rr/i* 

'J rue piety nc'>>lei inl dwelK. Setuttt uh 

3 Eerlm a lesser religious house, esiiecially 
one subordinate to a greater 4 In on’h 
(ff ) the part of the interior i if a temple a here 
the image of a god stood . originally applied 
111 this souse to portions of the teiiqdes of 
the ancient flreeks and Roiiiuns, Init now 
applied to the correspond mg part of Hindu 
iiml other temples (h) A hollow' space 
lietwoen the rilis of a vaulted roiif n. a 
small cavity or hollow place : variously 



A. A frw ceils Imiii the chorda dors.ilisfd the l.tmprey. 
«, Cell-wali; A, t eil-contents . t. iimlcui,, j/, nucle- 
nlus U.Multipol.ir nerve fcil(i*ittiiii.iiivproicsscs), 
from human si»iiwl rord ; /, nucleus and nui Iroius. 
C. An ovalnerve-i ell U. CartilaK*^'‘-*-'ll * . hepatn. 
orhverccils ( Allm.i(jmlird ) F. Figment or colour 
t ell. from <>kiti vf frog 


applied; as. the celln of the hrain; the 
ceun of a honey -comb; the cellfi of an 
anther or a capsule.- 6 lu btol (a) most 


commonly a membranous bag with more or 
less fluid contents, and almost always a 
nucleus ; as. epithelial and fat eelUt. (b) A 
small soft semi-solid mass of matter with 
no definite boundary-wall, but most fi*c- 
queiitly appearing to have a small granular 
! substance in the centre, supposed by some 
: to be a nucleus, but now more generally 
I believed to be merely an ap|iearanee due 
to imperfection iii the glass of the miero- 
I scope through which it is viewed. Lyinpli 
I ami ('liyle corimscles ore examples of this 
second kind. In these the substance cnni- 
posiiig the enveloping membrauo and its 
t;<iiitents is lioniogeiicous, being a compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
the covering being at flrst simply an inlln- 
itely fine indurated outer layer, but thicken- 
ing as the cell In^comes older at the expense 
of the interitir tir growing jmrt. To this sub- 
stance the name of protoplasm has been 
given, and it is now lielieved to be the 
starting-point of all animal and vegetable 
orgmiisiiis See l*]toToFi.ASM -7. In elect. 
a single jar. bath, or division of a com- 
potiiul vessel, containing a couple of plates, 
generally i ttpper and zinc, united to their 
ojiposites or to each other. iiHimlly by ti wire. 
Sec (ialeanie hatterp tinder Halvanic 

C6ll (scl), r t 'I'o shut up in u cell ; to place 
111 a cell. I Kuiv.] 

M V*.! If .1 *•«-*• Insr frnm the worlil 

Ami uiidurgriiuttil. // ‘ariter. 

Celia (scl'la). II In arch siiine as Cell, 4 {a) 

Cellar tt*crierh n \\. eeUariam ScoCKLI..] 

A room in a Imtise or other biiihhiig, either 
whoH> or partly under ground, not ailapied 
for luibitatioii but for liiiiiber, storage pnr- 
]ioHes, coals, wim*. and KUeU like, ami having 
openings into the outer air for ventilation 
only. In Home »»f tlie overcrowded parts of 
our large towiih, however, eellars are con- 
verted into hahitations ft»r people of the 
lowest elasseK 

Cellar (seFlur), a < )f or pertaining to a cell ; 
as. eeUtt! walks 

Cellarage (Hel'ler-aj), n l The Hpaee OCI'II- 
by eellars, a cellar <»r cellars collec- 
tively. 

C oiiir Oh— you hear this fclltm in the teHtunee— 
(.uii&ctif In swc.ir A/iiiX 

1 2 riinrge for storage in a eellar. 

Cellar-book (Heri«'r-lM|k). n a book con- 
1 liiiniiig details ivgardiiig the wines or otlicr 
liquors rcctdted into and given out from a 
cellar, a book kept b> a butler showing the 
state of the w’ine-cellar generally 
Il«r( h« I ln'i Id'll tin hniisr.keeprr's .u r ntilil. .'Illd 
n\i ilt.tiiK'l tin. l.utkr •• tn'iat -(u 

I Cellarer (wrier-erh n l An otticiT In a 
I iiioiiaMteiy "lu* ha-^ the l aiv of the cellar, 
or the eh.irge of procuring and keeping the I 
provihioiis . al.*«o. an olhccr in chapters, w ho 
iia.s the care of the tciiqiorals, and particu- 
larly of ilistribntiiig bread, wine, and money 
t«i caiioiiH oil account of then attendance in 
the choir. 2 .Same as Cellarmun —‘J> tHie 
who kci'ps wine or spirit eellars; a iqiirit- 
dealer 

Cellaret (‘'eller-et'), « (I»im of rcHor ] A 
cii'ic of eabiiM't work for holding bottles of 
liipioih Thackeray 

Cellar-flap (scl'ler-flap), « The w'ooderi 
lifting door which covers tlie descent to a 
cellar j 

Cellaring tsi'llf-r-ing). « l A range rn- 
system of cellars, edlaiage 

Ah’ IK'W lih s-rd shdiihl 1 hi- 1 «> liv< wiili yiMi in a | 
rrtir* d .iiid jn.i- e'nl ' "U.igi . vitii.iti d in .i •!« liehlliil 
‘.portiiiv. ‘ i»iiii*rv. Hi’li.iii II In •! amt •!< l.i. Iitilollii ri,, 
Tudiiiy and cuiiinuidi'iii'. atiii . Morton 

2 The act or jiraetiee . f storing goods in 
cellars 

Cellarino (chcl-la-rc'no), w [It | In arch. 
the ]iai't of a r.'ipital lielow the uiiiiiiletH. 

Cellaxlet tscrier-iht). n. Same as Cellarer 

Cellannan (serier-mun), n A person who 
IS einidoyed in a wiiic-cellar ; a cellarer ; a 
hiitlei. 

CellarOUB (serter-us), a Itchiiiging to 
or coiineetetl with a eellar; siihlcrra- 
nean : excavated ‘ t Vrtain eellarfiUK steps.* 
Dieketm (Kare | 

Celled tseld). a Furnished with a cell or 
cells eontmoidy used as the terminal ele- 
. merit of u eonipoiiud adjective , as, single- 
I celled. 

i Cellepora, Gellipora (sel-lep'o-ra, sel-lip'- 
! o ra), n !h reJUi, a cell, and jnrruH, (ir. 
pftTuH, a iiuHsage J A genus of corals helong- 
Ing to the class I'olyzoa, composed of minute 
distinct cells arranged like fringes in longi- 
tudinal rows 


Cellerer t (serit^r-^o ), ». a rellnrer. 
CelUferouB (scl-lif'tyr-us), a. [L cella, a 
cell, amt to liear.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing colls. 

Cellular (sono-ldr), a [L. ccllala, a lltUe 
cell.] 1. Consisting of cells, or containing 
colls —Cellular membrane or tieitne, in 
animal hodios. is (‘omposed of an infliilte 
numlior of minute colls ooinmiiiiioating 
with oach othor It iiivosts every fibre, 
and Hooins to bo the medium 
of eonnection botwoeii all 
parts of the body. - Cellu- 
lar ti.'tsae, ill hot. The tls- 
MU's coiniMibing a plant are 
all modified culls, but this 
term is continod to that 
composed of olomcntary 
vosicles or culls without 
woody or vascular tissues. 
See CKI.L and TlssPK. — 
2 I’ci'taiiiing to or resem- 
bling cidls; as. a eellulnrap- 
pciiranco Cellular theory, 
the physiological theory 
that derives all vogotablo 
and uiihiml tissues from 
the union and mutainorphosis of primitive 
colls 

Cellular (soviu-h^r), n. in hut n plant having 
no spiral vessels Lindlru 
Cellularee (scl-lii-hVroz), n. pi. A name given 
to one of the gland divisions of the vogo- 
tahle klngilom, consisting of ciyptoguniio 
plants the tissues of which are cellular 
without filires or vessels See V A.'^CUI.AKBH. 
Cellulated (scl lu-lat-ed), a. Having a cel- 
lular structure. 

Cellule (Hcriiil), n. [L. reUula ] A little cell. 
CelluliC 0 l 8 e(Mcl-Iu-lik'o-]r), n. pi. 1 L. crllula, 
a little cell, and etilu, to liihahit.] A family 
of spiders, order I'lilmonarin, which form 
their iiusts heiieath the liark of trees, in the 
cavities of stones and rocks, A.c. 
Cellullf6r0UB(seMu-lirtV-ns),(i. [L eellula, 
a little ceil, aiid/cro, to hear.l Ueariiig or 
protliicing little eells. 

Cellullne (Sid'lfi-lin), n. and a. Same as Cef* 
lnluM\ a and a. 

Celluloid (seru-hiid). n An artindal sub- 
stance now miicb used as a substitute for 
Ivory, bone, coral, born, ifec. See 8i)Fl». 
Cellulose (hcI'Iu Ios), a. [From L. eellula, a 
little cell I Containing cells. 

CeUulose (Md'ln-los), a in but the sub- 
stance of wliicli the pernmmmt cell-mem- 
braiies of idants iiVi' always composed, its 
composition IS (V,lll(d^•l It is in many 
respects allit'd to staich, and is cbuiiged 
into st<>rcli iiy heat, sulphuric acid, or 
caustic potash, when iodine is aiiplicil to it 
it liccoiiics yell w, nnIcKK sulphuric acid he 
added, when, by its conversion into starch, 
a blue colour is produced CellnloHe has 
liccti also detected ill the tiiiiies of asoidia 
and othor inverlehrate nniiiniN 
CellulOBlc tsel-lu-lo'sik). a or or relating 
to celluloHe, prodiieed b,> or made of cellu- 
lose ' fernientation ' A'liwteeiUh 

Century 

CelOBia (se-hV/i-n),?i Kir, keloH, ilry, burned, 
from the hiiriied-like appearance, of the 
llowors of some species | A geiiiis of, for 
the most )iart, trojiieal jdunts, nut order 
Amaranthiieesc The cockseoinb so com- 
mon in cultivation is C rrintatn, hut the 
cultivated form of this plant, with a broad 
tlattened <110111 and 11 tenniiial erest, is very 
unlike tlie plant in ii'i natural form, being a 
monstrosity formed by the union or fascia- 
tifiii of tbe steins or liraiiclies. 

CelOBtomy (se-los'to-iiii), n [tir. kfnloe, 
hollow, ami ntunta. the iiioiilh ] The act of 
Kfieakliig with a IndJow voice 
Celotomy (se-lot 'o-mi). n. |Cr kHe, a 
tumour, and tume, a cutting ] In eurg. a 
tenn for the operation of reinoving the 
strietiire In strangiiluted hernia hy cutting. 
CelBla (sersi-a), /I iFrom CelxinH, n pro- 
fessor at rpsala and friend of hinmeiis ] 
A genus of ornaineiiial plants, iiat. order 
Hcrophiiluriaceu' .Several spi'cies are eulti- 
vated in this ciimitry as greenhouse idaiits 
CslBltUdB t (sel'Hi tud ), 71 (L celHitudu \ 
Height, elevation Chavrer 
Celt (selt). n. (L. Celtm, Or. KdUn, Kcltai, 
the Celts; supposed to he taken from W. 
eelUad, one who lives in a covert, an iuliahi- 
taiii of the wood or forest, oelt, a covert or 
shade, from rein (L relu), to conceal ; Gael 
eexUach, an inliahitaiit of the forest j One 
of the earliest Aryan inliuhitants of the 
south and west <if Kuropc Gf the Celts 
there are two great branches, viz the Uad- 
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h$lic, compriBiiitr tlio HiKhiandun of ftcot- 
laud, tho Irish, and Manx: and the Cumrie, 
compriiing the Welsh and Bretons. Celtic 
is now spoken most largely in Wales, while a 
certain iiutukerof i)eiHons in the Highiands 
of Huotland and in Ireland also speak it. 
ITiie word with its derivatives is frequently 
written with att inttiui K — Kelt, Keltic, 
dc.] 

Celt (selt). n (1. L celtis, a chisel, a colt J 
In archceol an imple- 
ment, sometimes made of 
stone and soinetinif's of 
metal, found in annent 
tumuli and harrows of 
the Celtic* period in (ireat 
Britain, Ireland, and on 
the continent of Europe 
Home have supp(»Med the 
celt to Inc a w<'a|ion of 
offence, wiiihi othc-rs have* 
contended that it is a 
tool whic'h served the* 
united ]nirpoHf of an nxe* f 

and a chisel Stuikft m 
pot celt, u c‘elt with n hole ut one end into 
which the shaft was llttc‘d 
OeUiberlatl ( selt - i • he'n -an ), a. f h Olti- 
beri, eoinpcninded of Celts, and Ihen, 

IheriniiH. the supposed original inhahiianis 
of Hpuin I I'ertttining to Ctdtiheria and its 
inhahitunts, the Ccitliicri, an ancient people 
of Hiiaiii 

Oaltlberlan (sett i-heVi-an), 71. An inlnihi- 
taiit of Celtilairiu (the name given in an- 
eieiit tunes to Cc‘iitral Spam) 

Celtic (selt'ik), n (See Ci:i.T.l IVrtaining 
hi the Celts, or to their language, as. CHtie 
ti'ihcs; Oltic tonguoH, Celtic eiishuns; Cel- 
tic origin 

Celtic (xelt'ik). n 'i'he language or group 
of diiileels siiokeii hy the t'elts, iiK'ludiiig 
Welsh, Arniorie or itrelon, Irish, tlaelie, 
and Manx 

Celticism (selt'i-Hir.in). n 1 'I'he inuimors 
Olid eustoniH of the (Vlts 2 A Ccltie ex- 
jiression or inode of expression 
CeltiS (selt'is), II 1 1. , im African spc’cies of 
lotus ) A genus of trees of several species, 
nut order I'lniaeeie. with siinple and gen- 
erally serrated leii\es like those of the coin- 
moil nettle, hut not stinging, the nettle- 
trees C austmliH, a native of the north of 
Africa and south of Eurofie, is a liatidHoine 
tree, growing hi the height of .‘to or 40 feet, 
with hard, diiratde wood, eapatile of a tine 
polish ami tiiiieh used to oruameiit higli- 
rouds in Italy and south of Kram'e C. oc- 
eUientalm, a .North American tree, grows to ' 
the height of tiO to HO feet C oncotalui ' 
and C aculcato an* low min*adlng tn-esof 
fiifenor interesl 

Celtiah tselt'ish), (I Celtic, Keltic |Karc 1 ' 
Celtism (Hcit'l/m). li .Se<* CKLTK'ISM 
Celto-Roman (sdCo lo man) a Kclating ' 
to tin* mixed population of Celts ainl Ko- 
tnuiisin .South ami West Europe. 

Cclurod,! /I and o. (Norm n hor, a cover- 
let, same origin as cahwj | Ceih*d : eaim- • 
jued I 

Cement (se-meiiC) » (t» Kr cement Kr ri i 

went, I,, cirmentnm, sigiiihiiig )irimaril,v a ' 
rough stone as It eomes fnuu the i|uarry, j 
then the chips that llv oil' from it iii hewing, ' 
which, in tin* cast* of imirlih*, weir math* into | 
cement .l■o|||r fromnn/imenffna, fromciri/o, i 
to cut 1 1 An.\ glutinouMir other siilistaiice ' 
capahle of uniting iiotin*s in elosi* eoliesioii, 
as inorlar, glue. \c , spei'itieall} , in tmtUunj, 
a stronger kiml of mortar tlniirthut which ‘is , 
ordiuarll} usetl.conslstiiig of those h>druulic ' 
limes whii*h contain hdicuaml tlicrefon* set 
quickl> Cements are \anousI,v coiiipobed, 
aecording to the nature of tlie'siirfaees to 
which they are applied ami their exposure 
to heat or iiiulsture iii/dninfic or inifcr 
eentents harden under water and coiiMili- 
date nlinost iinmediatel) ou iieiiig mixed 
(If this kind arti tlie Itoiiiiin ami Port Inin I 
cements 2. Fitj homl of union; th.*tt whieh 
unites persons tlrnily together 

f'ilrn«lshi|i! iitvslrriotis t«l tiu- ‘■nul* 

Swcrt'ner of Ufe! uiul soUIot of VKict> 

:t In anaf the tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fangs <ir root of the teeth, 
crustu iHdrosa see Ciic.sTA 
Cament (se ment'). r.r 1 To unite hy ce- 
ment or the application of ghitiiioiis sith- 
Btances, li> mortar which hartleiis. or oilier 
matter that prodturs cohesion of iMxdies - 
S to iinit«* tirmiy or closely: as. to ce- 
ment all parts of tlie coniiimnity: to cememf 
friondsliip 

The fpAr of us may ctmett thru <livt«u>ns Shak 


i Cdmant (ss-mento. v-i- To unite or become 
! solid; to unite and cohere. 

CeSMBL^ (se-mcnt'a1). a Of or belonging 
to cement, as of a tmjth; as, cemental tuiies 
Owen. 

Camentatlon ( se-men-tu'shriii ), n. 1 The 
, act of cementing, the act of uniting hy a 
suitable Hiihstutice - 2 In chem tlie process 
by wliicli tt soliii substance is caused to 
I enter lnt(» or coiiiiune witli another at a 
higfi teinponiture without fusion of cither; 
S|MM*iflcull>, the eonvemioii of Iron Into Ht<*el 
hy heating the iron iti a mass of ground 
charcoal, ami thus eaiisitig it to iihsorh a 
certain < 4 uantity of the charcr»ai 
Cementatory (se ment'a-to-rl), a Cement- 
ing; liaviiig tlie quality of uniting tirmly 
Cementer (se-inent'cr). n 'J’lif* |N*r8oii or 
tiling that cements. ‘ Language tlie great 
jiistniincnt and cementer of society ' Lticke. 
Cementitious (s«*-nicii-ti'Hh us), a. Pertain- 
ing to eetnetil; having the finality of cement- 
ing; fif tlio nature of eeineiit. 
Cement-stone (se-nient'ston), n A cal- 
careous mineral, a species of septaria. wliicii 
liy iieing calcined is converttid into a f*e- 
meiit. It occurs at llarw'ieh. Hhejqwy. Ac 
Cemeteilal (Sfun-e-te'ri-al), a fif ttr per- 
taining to a cemetery ‘ Cemeterial tjells * 
Sir T lirowne [Hare ] 

Cemetery (s«:iti'e-te-ri). ». [L cannetcrium, 
a hurying-place, from (»r. konnHeritm, a 
Hlee])iiig place, afterwards a biirying-idaee. 
from koinntn. t«> sleep 1 A place set apart 
for intermt*nt; a graveyard; a tif*eroiiolis 
Cenatlcal (se nat'ik-al). a. [See (^knatokv ] 
Uelatiiig to dinner or supjter [Jtare ] 
Cenatlon, Cosnatlon (se-iuVsimn). n 'riie 
act of dining or supping Sir T. Urmcne 
Cenatory ( sf*'na-to-ri ). a |L nrnntnrnoi, 
from emno, ca-nntum. to sup. ctena, supper. 1 
JVrtHiiiiiig to tiiiiiit'r or sup)»er. 

The Rom.ins w.cAifd. «erc aiuMiitcd. uiid wore .i 
icnatet r g.irineiit Sir 7 Hroiviif 

Ceneglld (ken' e-gild), n. f A. Hnx epn, chine, 
kindred, and {tild, pa.Yiiif*nt J In old law. 
nil expiatory mulct paid i>y one who killed 
another to the kindred of the deceased. 
Cenoblte (sf*nV) hit), n [li. ca-nntnta, from 
(ir. irotno/joiK, living ineotiimoii. from knnnut, 
eommoii, and hioh, life ) due of it religious 
order living in a 4*onveiit or in ('oiiiiiiunitx . 
in opposition loan luit'iioret or hermit, who 
lives in Htdiiiide fiihhnn 
Cenobltlc, Cenobitical (sen-o-hit/ik sen 6- 
liit'ik-iil), ff Living 111 eominiinit> , as mi*ii 
iM'loiiging to a convent ‘ JteligmuH oiders, 
hhiek ami gra.\, (*retnitjciil ami ecnotnttcul ’ 
Stilbnnflcct 

Cenobltisni <setrt>-hit-i/ni), n 'I'he state of 
lH*iiig ateiiohite, the priiieijdes oi praetiee 
of a eeiiohite Milmun 

CeilOby t (*<eiro hi).o .\ phi<’<* wiiere persiuiH 
liv(* in eontiiiiiiiit> Strff. linch 
Conotapb (sen'ietaf). n [(il hcnntaitinnn - 
kenne, cmpt>, and a l^>mh 1 An 



(.'ciiot.ipii or Burn-. Ihuiks of Dtnui 

empty toml» erected in honour of some 
deceased ]>erson ; a sepnloiiral moiiuinent 
erected to one who i.-» liurieii elsewhere * A 
cenotaph in Westminster abiwy ‘ Macaulay 

A hi!, name and talr kept lirMien 

1 stiriith 1 mui;Ii .it mv nnii iWcCf/n Sheiie^ 

Cenotapby ts«*ii'6-tuf-i), n Same as Ceno- 
taph 

Cense t (sens). » |L cemm. a valuation, 
registering, tax.froni(Vfi4ir're.to value, eount. 


enrol, tax; whence also censor, censure.} 

1 A pulilic rate or tax. 

Tile cense or rates of Oiristendom ore raised since 
tea times, yea, twenty times told. Bacon, 

\ 2. Census. 

The number of graffs wiiich sprung at one time in 
and .diuut her walls, in ,i famous cense Xhat was made, 
amounted to above three million!i Howell, 

,*i Condition: rank. ‘A man whose state 
and cemnc you are familiar witli.’ ft, J on- 
son. 

Cense (SC*11S), V t pret. ^ pp. censed; ppr. 
eemiui/ | Fr eucenser Sec INCKXSE 1 To 
perfume witli fidoui's from burning gums 
ami spices. [Bare J 

The .S.'iln siri^;, and cense Ins altars round Dryden 
Cense (setiH), r.i. To scatter incense 'Cens- 
ing Rlanit the altar,’ B Jnnson [Rare] 
Censer (sen'sAr), n [ A sliorteiied form for 

incennei ; Fr eneensuir. See Incensf. J A 
vase or ]»a)i in which incense is Imrtied; 
u vessel for buniing and w'afting incense 
' Among the Jews the censer was a kind 
of clinting-dish, cttvered by a ilome and 
suspended hy a chain, used to offer per- 
fumes in sacrifices. Censers, called also 
thuriides, are still used in tiicRonwu Catho- 
lic Chiircli at mass, vespers, and other offices, 
as well us in some Anglican ami otlier 
churches Tliey are <»f various forms. (See 
TiiruiBLE.) Ill Shiikspcre's time the term 
was a)»))lied to a huttle ]ierforate<l and or- 
imiiieiited at tlie top, used for sprinkling 
perfiinie, or to a pun for Imniing any fidori- 
ferous sulistaiicc. 

Ilt-rcs snip .ind in|> nnd (.ut and shsli and slash, 

1 ,ikf to a censir in ,i |i,irber's shop S/ia/t 

Censiont (seii'Hlion), n |L censio. See 
Cense, n ] A rate, tax, or assessment. Bp. 
Hall 

Censor (sou's(*r), 71 \1. cemor Seef’ENSE,?!.! 

1 All olt'ief*!* in nmuciit Rome wliose busi- 
; ness was to draw' up a register of tlie eitl- 
/.ens and tlie amount of their proiK*rty, for 
the [uirjMises of taxation . to keep watch 
over the morals of tin* (*itixens, for wliicli 
purpose tht*.v had pow(*r to censure vice and 
I immorality )>y iiittietiiig a piiiilir mark of 
! ignoiiiiii} on the oflemier ; and to snperiii- 
I t(*ml the nimnce administration ami tlie 
I keeping up of public )>uildiiig.H 2 One who 
I is cnqiowered to examine all manuscripts 
and books bcfoit* they nri* publisb(‘il. and to 
! sec that tb(*y contain nothing heretical or 
immoral See under (TlNSOK.siiip - ,*{ One 
who eeiiKiires, blames, or rejiroves, one who 
is given to (*(*iisnre ; one who is addicted to 
peipetniil fault niidiiig. ‘Ill-natured cen- 
sntf, i>f the present age ’ Jioscomtnon 
I < t me t*.ll iiiv loiitlitiil ((ifji’clli.ii the* IK Losiitiex 
' of tli.it tim> ie(|iuri*i) stimethini; \tr> dillereiit fnmi 
wli It iitht'rs th( II sinl Untie 

4 In .schools, a pupil np]iointed to Keep the 
register of all who attend, to mark those 
w’lio aie al»s(*iit each day on meeting, to 
report faults. Ac 

Censorial (sen-so'n-al). a I Belonging to 
; a censiiv or to tin* eorieitnm of ]>ublii‘ 
morals, as, the CA'imonttl othee in ancient 
Rome 2 I* nil of censure, eeiisoriotis; 
8i*vere ‘ rcu-MOiVif deelaiiiatioii ’ Wartmi 
' A ccnsortal verity ’ Lamb 
Censorlan (s(*n-sdTi an), a Same us Cen- 
sorial ■ The re /lAoruiu power,’ Bacon 
CensorlOUB (sen-sbT l.us), (7 1 Addicted to 

eensiire ; apt to blame or eoiideniu ; severe 
Ml iiiiiking remarks <in otbei's or on their 
I writings or iimnners, a.s. a censorioUK critic 
I A i1i<>;m.itii at spirit iii< hiR's a m.in ti> he ien\,trtons 
of ills iRi^httinirs II alls 

•J Implying or expressing censure; us. cen- 
iforiotus remarks 

Censoriously (sen-siVri-us-Ii), adc 111 a 
censorious maiiner 

CensoriOUSnesB (sen-so'ri-us-nes), H The 
(iuality of being eeiisorioiis ; disposition to 
blame and eondciiin. the habit of eensuring 
or rt'proaehing. 

I rn it’ru’nsncys and <iiTiist«r interpret. itiun of things, 
all loiss .itid distastcfi.l humours render the tonvi^r' 
situ>n i>f iiieii grievous .tnd uneasy 7tlli'lt,/n. 

i Censorship (sen'ser-ship), 71. The offlee or 
' dignity of a censor . tlie time during whieh 
a censor holds hi- ofhi e - Censorship of the 

{ tress, a regulation whicli fomieriy prex’ailed 
II most countries of Europe, and is still in 
' force in many, aeconiiiig to wliieli nrinted 
bouks, manuscripts, pumplilets. and news- 
' palters are examined by [tersons ap|Niinted 
for tile puiTKise. who are emiiowered to pre- 
I xunt piihlicatioii if they see siiftleient rea- 
son : that is. if tiiev And anytliing in such 
Itooks or writings obnoxious to the prevail- 
, ing iNilitical or religions systems. 


Fate, fhr. fat, fall. in«. met. lu'r: pine, pin: note, not. move; tube, tub. boll, oil. pound; u. Sc. abuiie; S', Sc. tey. 
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Cennial (aen'shO-al), a. [L. ] Re- 

lating to or containing a ceiisuB. ‘ A eetunuU 
roll or book. ’ Sir W. Temple 
Censurable (sen'shdr-a-bl). a. Worthy of 
censure; blamable; culpable; reprehensible; 
as, a cenmrable person; censurable conduct 
or writings. 

Censurableness (sen'shbr-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being censitfable or 
blamable; fitness to be censured. 

This, rtinl divers otliers, .ire .ilikc iii ihcir ernsur- 
tMeiiess li> ilic iitiskilful, he it divinity, physic, 
poetry U’/tUiock. 

Censurably (sen'shor-a-bli). adr. Tn a cen- 
surable iiiuuiier; m a manner worthy of 
blame 

Censure (mm'shor), n (L cetiMurn, an 
opinion or judgment; J?’r. eenmre; from L. 
eemeo, to value, to estimate See (’kn.se, 
n.] l.f Judgment; opinion; criticism 

Take each man’s lensure but reserve thy jmltriiient 
Shal' 

2. Judicial sentence; a condemnatory judg- 
ment 

To you. lord governor, 

Keiiianis the censwY of this hellish villiiin ; 

The tunc, the plate, the tnrture. Shat. 

An ecelesiaufteal eemure is a sentem^e of 
condemnation or ]iennlty inflicted on a mem- 
ber of a cliurch for misconduct, by which 
he is deprived of the cominunioii of the 
church <jr ))rohibitcd from executing tlie 
sacerdotal ottlcc —3. The act of blaming or 
finding fault and condemning as wrong: 
«xpression of blame or disapprobation; 
fault-finding; condeinnatiuii ; animadver- 
sion. 

In iminls iinstrcngthciied hy riclU culture thoro is 
a pervrrso bflu f th.it they tan omy raise theitisi-Ivcs 
by lowering wh.itover stands brsidc them There- 
fore, when .ill the world turned critical before tlie 
srhuoliiMster was well .ibro.id, tfusurf, that simply 
nit.int expression of upitiion, with a sense c'vcii of 
some adiiiitteil value to be asi erl.iiiii-t|, (.iiiic to 
iiie.ui thitlly or only tcmduiiiiMtiun I'rit/ Marlrv, 

Syn blame, reproof, condemnation, repro- 
bation. disapimival. disapprobation, repre- 
hension. anitiiad version, reprimaiul, reflec- 
tion, disjiraise, alnist' 

Censure I sen'ahor).r t. pret A' pp remured; 
ppr eeumimuj 1 t 'I'o estimate, to reckon, 
to regard as. to judge. 

.Should I s.iv more, you well might teuMof tin 
(Wh.it yet 1 never w.isl a Hatterer Jituu. i"- !'! 

2. 'J'o condciiiti by a judicial sentence, a** in 
«(;cle.HiaHt icul affairs - 3 To find fault with 
and ctjiidoinu as wrong, to lilaiiie. to ex- 
press disapproiiatioii of, as, to rennuir a 
man, or Ins niuniiors, tir liis writings. 

Wc l.nigh at \atnty oftener th.in we- tnnurf pridt 

/tifi 

To to rfhuke. to *fprimau<t, to (rnxtit,, 

to rrmonstt ate. to expottulafe. to rtproiuh 'I o >,• 
priytif IS to .itliiionisli with dis.ip))rol).itiuii I o 
fittte IS iiiiw iisi li in ne.irly the s.iiiif sense, btC is a 
slroiigcr term To is to reprinr olhci.illy 
.111(1 l)> out III .iiithuriiy 'I ot/'ns/ire IS to express .in 
unfavour, il lie o|iiiiiiiu It implies oqu.ihtv between 
the partu aiul is less pcrsiiii.il th.in the previous 
terms 1 o rfin<mitr,ife .lud to exfintHlat, .ire .ids 
more .irginueiitiitivf tiiid iiuply iiion of.iilvicc tli.ni 
either npnut or i.rn\ure liiey.ilso .ippiv only to 
att-. MOW t.iknig plaee or .iboiit to t.ike n|,ice. while 
tfitriiri .ipplics only to wh<it is p.isl Mm iii.iv re 
manrfr.tte with .i superior, they geiier.illy rx-portu- 
liitf with I (|u (Is .-ir inferiors To rf/retr. A i. to give 
vent lo our Ik hugs it is applir.ible to all grades, 
ami It often .ipplu s when wi .atriliute to .iiiothcr 
f.iults he doe- not admit J»x'us 

Censuret (sen'hhor). e,i 'I'o pasiji tin opinion, 
ospeciully a severe opinion, to judge. 

' J IS ,1 passing sh.iiiit., 

That I, unworthy body .is I .im 

Should censure thus on lovel> genth men Shat 

CeUBUrer (sen'shor-cr), «. line who cen- 
sure 

A statesman, who is possessed of re.il merit, should 
look upon Ins poimi .il rcuMin’r, with the s.iiiu in 
gleit th.it a go.. 1 writer rcg.irds Ins t titles 

.IMlU/U 

C6U8U8 (sen'miK), n | L , from erntira .See 
Cense, n J l in Jtom. untisj. a registered 
ataiement of tin: partieiilare of a perauii’a 
propert> for taxation purpoaea, an eiiuiner- 
ation and regiater of the Roman citizena 
and their property , tiie drawing up of 
Buch a regiater — 2 In nioilem times, an 
enumeration of the inhabitunta of a state 
or part of it, taken by order of its Icgis- 
latnix’. The first actual enumeration f»f the 
people of England and Scotland was made 
in 1801. Suhaetjuently a census has lamn 
taken every ten years. Tn Ireland the ear- 
liest census was taken in 1813, since which 
time a census has been taken coucurreutly 
with that of Great Britain ' 

€enBUB>paper (stm'8us-pa-p(^rl, n a sche- 
dule or form left with the head of each 
house on eacli occasion of taking the I'ensus, 


! to bo filled up with the namos, ages, occn- 
I pations, Ac., of all the inmates, and given 
j up to the enumerators on their calling for 
I it on the statutory day. 

; CBnt (sent), n. [Ckmtr. of L centum, a hun- 
• dred, which is of cognate origin with K. 
hundred (which see) J 1. A hundred, com- 
monly used with per; as, ton per cent, that 
I is. ill the proportion of ten to the hundred. 

For III! ky rhymes to him were scrip and share. 

And mellow metres mure than cent per cent. 

{ Tennyson 

, 2 In various countries a coin eiiual to the j 
. hiindredtli part of that which forms the 
monetary unit. In the United States of I 
America, a copper coin whose value is the ! 
liuiidi'edth part of a dollar, or about the , 
same as a halftieiiny of our money.- -3. An 
ohl game at cards, so called liecausc 100 was 
the game yare«. 

Centre (sen'taj), n. Kate hy the cent or 
hundred, iiercentage. |Rare.] 

Cental (sen'tal). M A weight of KM) lbs 
proposed to generally ndopttMl in th«' 
trade and eoninierce of this euiiiitry, and i 
! legalized by an act of 1878 j 

I Centaur (scn'tnr), n. [L centaunnt; Gr. i 
kentaurm, lit. bull-killer; tlie Centaurs were ' 


Wv) /[// 

I mi 

< i iitniir. — Antit|ii'* st.xtiic m Vatu .in Miiscuni 

Jiroiiahly unice that liiiuled wild rattle and 
lived aliiioHtroiistanlly on horsehuck ] ) in 
Ureek myth a fahiiioiiM being 8Upl)o.Hed to 
he half man and half liorsi* 'i'lie earlicHt 
notiees of them in <»reek litera- 
tiiri', however, merely lepreseiit 
them as a rart* of w ild and Hsiviige 
men inlinhit mg tiie moiiiitniiiH and ^ 

forests of 'riiesHaly, and it is in it i| 

till later times fiiat thev apjieur . .• b i 
IIS in the rut 'I'hr I'riitiuir (’hnroii ji-U 

\>as ilistiiigiiislird for Ins kimw j 

ledgr of nicdiriiir --2 I’art of a 
soiitlirni roiistellation. in form of 
a reiitaiii, nsually joined with thr 
Wolf, roiitaiiiiiig tliirtv-flxe Htar.s. 
tiie Arrhrr 

Centaurea (srii-taTr-a). n i L rm 
ftiurea, (Ji kentaitrir, kentaio'M, 
kentanrion, aftrr tlir Centaur (iieiron, Ik*- 
causr It is said to have riirrd a wiuind In his 
foot 1 A vrry exteiisivr griiiiH of lierhacroiiH 
plants, nat order t'oiiiiiosita* 'J’lie spreies 
are annual or pereiiiiiai liertm, witti iiller- 
nate leaves and single brads, all Uir florets 
of winch arr tiihiilar They are found in 
l'h)ro]ie, U'estrrii Asia, and .North Africa 
'I'hr atnnials, C eyitnuH (rorn liliie-hottle), 
C muHchata (purple nr white sultan ). and 
C Muarettleiut (yrllnw sultan), are Hometiines 
cultivated in gurdens, hut the S|>ecieH in 
general are of very little iinjMirtaiiec, and 
many are mere w«^ciIh, sueb as C nujra and 
C S'cahwHa, the knapweed of our lueuduwb 
and pastures 

Cexitauree,t n A herb, the centaury Chau- 
cer 

CSentaurlse (sen'tar-iz), v.i. To Iierfomi the 
ai'ts of, or to Ih* like a eeiitaiir; to he a man, 
yet act like a brute Yotnitj [Rare | 
Centaury (sen'ta-rl), n f.sce CEN'rAuitEA i 
I'lie jiopiilar name of various plants. The 
lesser centaury is a siiecies of Erythrica 
(which see). 

Centenaar (sen'te-nar), n. I’he Amsterdam 
hundredweight or quintal, equal to nearly 
KM) IIm. See CENTNEB. 

Centenarian (sen-te-na'ri-an), n. A person 
a hundred years old or upwards. 


Centenarian (sen to-na'ri-an). a. Of or per- 
taining to a centenary or centenarian. 
CentenarioUB (sen-to-na'ri-us). a Belong- 
ing to a hundred years. (Raro.] 
Centenary (sen'tc-na-ri), n. (L. eentetiariue, 
from centum, a hundred; but from tlio 
meanings it would appear that the word 
was often regarded as from centum, and 
amiiis. ayearj 1 What eonslstsof or eoni- 
)>reliend8 a hundi'ed ; the space of a Inin- 
dred years *One inch of decrease in the 
growtli of men for every centenary * Jlnke- 
will —2 'J'ho commemoration of any event, 
as the hirtli of a great man, which occurred 
a hundred years before; as. the eentenaiy 
of Burns, the eenfeaar;/ of Sir Walter Scott 
['I'his is now the usual ineaiiliig.] 
Centenary ( Beii'te-nu-ri ). a. Relating to or 
consisting of a hundred; relating to a hun- 
dred years; as. a centenary festival or eele- 
hration • Centenary soleninities which oe- 
(;iirred Imt once in a hundred years ’ Fuller, 
Centenier t ( sen-te-neri), n. One of a divi- 
sioii eontainiiig a hundred. 

They are an huiulreil chosf'n out of rvrry town and 
iill.igc, .uul thereon were termed xententers or i lmi 
tiiri.iiis TtfnPs Storehouse, 

Centennial (sen-ten'ni-al). a. [L. centum, a 
hundred, and annue, a year J 1. Consisting 
of or lasting a hundred years ; as, a centen- 
nial epoch.-- 2 Aged a hundred years 

Th.it opened tlirniigli long lines 
I »f s.xcred ilex .iiul centennuti pines, i.ong/etloxv. 

3. Tfappening every hundred years; us, a 
een tenn ml eelehration 

Centennial ( sen-ten'ni-al ). n The eom- 
nicmoratiuii or eelehration of any event 
which oeiuirred a hundred years before: ns. 
the centennial of Ainerieiin inde))endencc. 
Centennially ( sen-ten'iii.iil-li ), adr ( )nce 
in every hundred years ; ns. to celebrate an 
event eentennially 
Center (sen'ter) See ('ENTUR. 

Centering ( seti'tC'r-jiig), n 'I'lie framing of 
iimher hy wiiieh the arch of u hridgi' nr 
other sli-uelui’e is supinirteil during its erec- 
tion 'I'he Hunie name is given to the wood- 
work or fruiiimg on which any vaulted work 
is eoiistriieted It is sometimes termed 
Centre 'I’he centering of a luidge has to 
keel) stones or roumnm in nositioii till 
they ut'i keyed in, that is. tlxed hy the in 
sertion of tlie requisite miniher of stones in 
tin* centre, and its eonstruetioii Is a iniittor 
demanding tlie nimost eare of tlie nreliiteet 
or hnilder 'I'iie removal of tlie wooden 
framework Is called stnkuiy tlie centering, 
and on tiiis being done wlmt is culled the 
settlement of Die arch takes place, the een- 
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tral voiisMoirs ninving a little and those in 
the flanks rising 

CentOBinial ( sen-tes'i mul ), a. [ L enifeei- 
ntuH, from centum, a hiiridrud. | 1 llun- 
flredtli ; as, a reiitemmal jiart 2 By tim 
hundred ‘ CeuteHiuial inerease.' Sir T. 
Itruunu- 

CenteBiXnal ( sen tes'l-nml ), 71 fn nrith 
hundredth jiart; the next step of progres- 
sion after deeiiiiul 

'I he iH'glrTlof .1 few ccn/eMtntt/\ in thi Mih of the 
r iibe wiitilil brill)' it to ,iii e>iiitilily Mith Ihe > iibf of a 
fool Arhuthuof 

CenteBiniatiOXl (sen-tes'i-nia"Hlioti), n. [See 
('KNTKSIMAL, a | A military punlshiiieiit 
for desertion, iiintiny, or the like, where 
one jierson in a hundred is seleeted forexe- 
eiitioii, similar to dceimutioii, or the piiiiish- 
nient of one in K-n Jer. Taylor 

CexiteBimo(Hcn-te/V*-mo; It pron. chcii-tez'- 
e-md), n J In the money system of Italy, 
the hundredth part of a lira, which is ef|ijnl 
to the French frune in value - 2 An Argen- 
tine money of ai’coiint It is the hiindredtli 
part of a dollar, tliiit is of Ah 

CenteBmi (B(;nt'ezm), n [L eentenhnuH \ 
The hundredth part of a thing, iw of an in- 
teger Hailey. 

CenteteB ( sen-tS'lez ), n A genus of mam- 
mals of the family Tiilpida>, very nearly 


ch, cAaiu; 6h, &c. locfc; g, go; J,yob; fi, Fr. ton; ug, siiqr; TH. (Aen; th, (Ain: w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure —-See KEY 
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allied to the hedgehogs ; the tenracs. 8eo 

Txnrac. 

Centlare (aen'ti-nr; Kr pron. gfih-tydrV n. 

A aqiian? metre ; the imndredth pait of the 
Frencli are, and equal Ui 1 *19 Rf|uare yards. 
OnitlCipltOUB iHcn-ti-iiip'i-tUR). a [L. cenh- 
eepn, centteipitU; from centum, a hundred, \ 
and cafmt, the heiul J Having a hundred i 
heads [ Itare. | ' 

OentlfldOUB (sen-tin-dus), a |L centum, & 
hundred, and fitulo, to cleave or split.] 
Divided into a hundred parts. (Rare | 
CentlfOliOUB (■cn-ti-fA'li-iia), a |L eenti- \ 
/oliuM, from centum, a hundred, and /ulinm, 
a leaf.] Having a hundred leaves Jn/uMnn 
Centlcprade ( sen'll-grtui ), a I h. ci uttiiii, a 
hundred, and uraduK, a degree I 1 CoiisiHt.- 
iiig of a huiufred degrees; gi’adiiated into < 
a hundred divisions or equal ]»irts. Cfuh ■ 
grade thermometer, a thermomrtiT iiiln* 
duced by ('elsiiis, which divides tin* interval 
between the freezing and iMiiling points of 
water into lob degrees, while in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer the same interval is ■ 
divided into 180 degi-ees, lienee 1 ceiitl- | 
rade degree is equivalent to 1* degrees of 
'ahnmheit 'I'he zero of the centigrade ] 
tbermoineU'r also is placed at the fn*ezing- 
point, while In Fahrenheit's it Is degrees 
below It See I'lfKItMo.UKrKIt. -'J Feilaili 
iiig to the seale which is diviiied inlt* a 
hundred degrei's, as, a vent tip adt degiee 
GentlgniXIime(sen'ti>grani or safi-te-gramj, 
n (Fr , from L i‘rntuin, a hundred, and 
ijramntf | A French measure of weight, 
the hundredth jiart of a gramme. See 
(1KA.MMK 

Centilitre (scii-ti-irtr or sHfi-te-le-tr)./i (Fr , 
from li ri'ntvm, ami Fr litre.] In French 
liquid measure, the hundredth part of a 
litre, a little more than -gthsof acubic inch 
CentilOQUyf (seii-tilVi-kwi), n |L eentiim, 
a hiiiidred, ami Itniuor, to speak. | A liiin- 
dreii sayings; as, tiie Centiloiiuii id I'tide- ! 
inieus, a work containing a luimired aphor- 
isiiis linrhm 

Centime (send cur or sab tein), n [ Fr ] The 
hundredth part of a franc i 

Centimetre (sen-ti-m^''tr or sH(i-te-tmVtr), n . 
IFr cc/ifinti'f/v, from 1< rcufnm. a hundred, | 
and (ir metron, measure | A French inea 
sure fif length, the hundredth part of a 
metre, rather tmire than ths of all inch, 
English measure 

Centlneli (seirti-nel), n A sentinel 
Centinodyt (sendnro-di), n |O.Fr cenf/> 
nodie, from b eentuiu, a hundred, and 
noduH, a knot | Knotgrass 
Centiped, Centipede (sen'ti-ped. sen'ti-KHi), 
a (L eentipeda eentum, a hundred, and 
pcK. pedut, a foot | A term applied to vari- 
ous insects having many feet, all lieloiiging 
to the order ('heibipoda of the class Myria- 
]H>da. The most coniinon Jtritish (’enttpe<le. 
LithuhiuH furltrutm, is (piite harmless, but 
those of tropical countries belonging to the 
genus Seolopendra intlici severe and often 
danguroiis bites 'I'liey soiiietiines grow to 
a foot in length 

Centipedal ( sen'ti pe-dal ). n IVrtaining 
or lieionging to the (*entipedi‘s 
CentiStere (sen'tister or sah-tr* star), n 
|Fr rrntietere | The hundredth jiart of the 
French sterc, equal to cubic foot 
Centner (Scnt’ner). ;i li;., froml. ei'iife/r 
arins. from (Vfifo/ii, a hundred I 1 \iiniettil 
and nmtfttinj, a weight divisilde tirst into a 
hundrcMl imrts and then into smallei piu'ts. 
The metallurgists use a weight diMdial into 
a hundred equal parts, each one |Ninml, the 
wlnde they call a centner; the pound is 
divided into thirty-two parts or half ounces, 
the half-ounce into tw'o quarters, and each 
of these into two drams. Hut the assa.^ers 
use ditfereiit weights With them acentner 
is one dram, to which the other parts are 
proportioneil 2 A common naiiit' on the 
('ontinent for a hundreilweight In .Swit- 
zerland it IS eiiiial to 110 lbs . in Austria. 
llOi; in .Sweden, 112 0«; in tiennany. 110 2:., 
Cento (seii'to), n pi. CentOB (senator) | b. 
ivnfo. primarily cloth made up of natehes, 
patch- Work, and then a |Mieni made up of 
seluctions fntiu dllTcrent |H>ems J In mutnr 
and liteniture, a eomptisition made up of 
selections fr«»m the works of various authors 
or coinpost'rs, a pasticcio 

It Ik ijmltril, rts It »ipre, i>ut of slirrds of divers 
|i4te(s. %ii4 li .IS si hol.irs i .ill a trtiro i 

CentOCUlatedtM'n-tok'O-lat-ed), a |L <VM- 
funi. a humlred, and oeulutt. an e>e j Hav- 
ing a humlreil e>eK 

Contoiflt t Mui'tO ist ), n t>ne who compiles 
eetibiM, a compiler AMtn Jier. (Rtire I 


Contone (cheu-td'na), n. [It.] A musical { 
cento. { 

Centonlim ( seu'td-nizm ). n. The act of j 
eonstructing centos, or maiking cunipilations | 
from various authors ilallam lAare.] 
Centoniadng (son'to-niz-ing), u I'he act of 
compiling; siieciflcally, in tnunic, the act of 
patching up or aiiapting sungs to music 
ulreaily known (Hare J 
Central (son'tml), fl (L eentralie] Relat- 
ing or iiertainmg to the centre; placed in the 
centre or middle; constituting or containing 
the centre; oiigiiiatiiig or proceeding from ; 
the centre < 

'I ill- dm .il p.il.tce of \'cnu r Loiitains the three cle- | 
ineiit*. Ill ex.i< tly equal pruportioiib — the Konian. 
l.rjiid>.ir<l, .itiil Arab It u. the central building of 
the world Ruskin. 

Central eetipge, an annular eclijise (which 
see) It is so named because the centres of 
the sun and moon appear to coincide — 
Central forcee, in meek the powers which 
muse A moving body to tend toward nr 
recede fr<»tii the centre of motion That 
whieh cuiises the revolving body to tend 
towards the centre of motion is i‘alled the 
centripetal foree. and that which causes it 
to recede from the centre is called the een- 
trifiigal force 

CentrallBation(Hen'trai-iz-u"8lion), 7i. Same 
as Centralization. 

Centrallae (sen'tral-iz), r.t. Same as Cen- 
tralize 

Centralism (sen'traMzm). n The quality 
id lieing central, the (‘onihination of several 
parts into one whole; centralization. 
Centralist (scn'tral-ist), n (hie who pro- 
irioies (‘eii trill izatioii, or bringing all the 
ilepartnudits of siaie to one centre. 
Centrality (sen-traTi-ti). u. The state of 
being central. 

Centralization (Mui'tral-iz-a^'shon), n. i'he 
act of cf ‘iitraliziiig nr hriiiging to one centre, 
as, the eenfralization of power in thi* hands 
of a ministry; the eentralizatmn of (‘om- 
merce in a city 

Centralize (senTrai-iz), o.l pret. A* pp een- 
tralized; ppr centralizing. I’o draw to a 
central jioint; tohringioaeeiitre.; to render 
central, to concentrate in some particular 
part as an actual or conventional centrt* . 
generally applied to the pmeessof transfer- 
ring local administration to the court or 
eaiiitul. 

Centrally (sen^tral-li), adv. In a eentriil 
manner or position; with regard to the 
i centre; us, to la* eentrallp situated 
Centralness (sen'tral-nes). n I'he state of 
being central; centrality 
Centranthus (seti-tranaiins). n. (dr ken- 
tron, a spur, and anthon, a flower. ] A genus 
of plants, nat order Valerianacea*, dlstiii- 
giiislied from the true vuleriun by having a 
spur to the corolla and n single stamen The 
siieeies aiv pereiiiiial smooth herbs, with 
1 white nr red tlow'ers r. (spur- valerian) 
IS a sweet-scented plant naturalized in tlie 
I soiitli of Kngland and Ireland in chalk pits 
and on old walls .Some of the species im‘ 
grown ill gardens, and are elegant lairder- ; 
liowers. j 

Centratlont (sen-tra'shon), u Tendenc> to I 
tile centre Ifr IT More, j 

Centre (sen'tf^r), n. [Fr , from L centrum, ^ 
dr kentron, a gemd, spur, or point, from ; 
kenteo, to prick, la*eause in di'scribiiig a 
circle with a pair of eonipasses the tlxed leg 
makes a tiiiirk or hole in the centre ] 1 A j 
point 111 a line, figure, or iMidy equally dis- i 
taut from the extremities; the middle point ! 
or )»laee 2 I'he middle or central object i 
III an army, the body of troo|Ni neciipyiiig ' 
the place in the line between the wings , 
In tt fleet, the division between the van and , 
rear of the line of battle, and lietweeu the | 
' weather division and Iw in the order of ' 
sailing ~ 3. A point of coneentration ; the 
nuclens around which or into which things 
art' collected , as, a mifre of attraction; a 
rfiitn- of power 'The centre oi a world’s 
desire ‘ Tennyecm 

I lii-sc luMitutious collrclctl .-ill authority into one 
centre ktuKs. nobles, ami firoplr- y Atiams 

n IS to cipcii tlMt we then dcsi-eiid again 
into ilic luor.il .111(1 spititiMl world. l»ecausr its source 
.dill ir'tftr arc tin s.Mue as those of the material 
‘rc.iOoM /f'AmvA' 

A In arch see ('ENTKRINU - 6. In ball-prae- 
tier, (If) the part of a target next the buH’s- 
eye (/») A shut striking the target within 
the circle or stpiart' next tlie hull’s-eye ~ 

(I Uiie of the iHiintsof the lathe-spindles on 
which the object to be turned is placed ; or 
one of two similar points for holding an 


object to l>e operated on by some other 
machine, as a planing-machine, and enabling 
object to be turned round on its aids. — 
7. Among the Fenians, the title given tf> the 
leaders of tlie organization. The head 
centre is at the head of the whole, and he 
has under him various subordinates named 
district, <frc.,c09itre8.— 8. In tiie French and 
some other legislative assemblies the title is 
given to the memliers with moderate views 
intermediate between the right and left.— 
Centre oj attraction of a body, is that point 
into which, if all its matter were collected, 
its action upon any remote particle would 
lie the same as lief ore; or the point to which 
bodies tend in consequence of the action of 
gravity. - Centre of a baetion, a point in the 
middle of the gorge of a bastion, whence the 
capital line commences, and is generally at 
the angle of the inner polygon —Centre of a 
conic section, that point which bisects any 
diameter, or that point in which all the 
diameters intersect each other - Centre ef 
eonverMion, a point in a body about which it 
turns, or tonus to tuni, when a force is ap- 

{ >lied to any part of it, as when a bar of iron 
ies horizontally, and is struck at one end 
lierpendicularly to its length, one point in 
the rod remains at rest, as a centre about 
which all the other points tend to revolve. 
—Centre qf a curve of the higher kind, the 
point where two diameters concur —Centre 
of displacement, the mean centre id that 
part of a ship wliich is immersed in the 
water It is also called the Centre of Cav- 
ity, and sometimes the Centre of Innnersion, 
or Centre of Jiuvyancy -Centres oj a door. 
the two pivots on which the door turns — 
Ce litre qf equilibrium, is the same in respect 
to bodies immeraed in a fluid, as the centre 
of gravity to bodies in free space. Hee 
EqriLIBRIUM - Centre qf equilibrium of a 
system of bodies, n point such that if the 
system were suspended from it, the whole 
would ri'main in equilibrium Centre of 
friction, that point on which anything turns 
when put inraiud and iiulepciideiit motion; 
thus the extremity of the peg round which 
u top spins is the centre of friction.— Centre 
of gravity, \n meeh the point about whieh 
all the parts of a liody exactly balance each 
other, and which being supported the whole 
body will remain at rest though acted on by 
gravity; or that jioint in the interior of a 
body so situated that any plane whatever 
that passes through it divides tlie body into 
two parts, of which the weights are exactly 
equal. Also called Centre qf Mass See 
(fRAViTY.— Centre of gyration, the point at 
which, if the whole mass of a revolving 
body w'cre eolleeted, tlie rotatory effect 
would remain unaltered.— Centre a/ inertia, 
that point in a body whicli is so situated 
that the force requisite for producing mo- 
tion in the body, or bringing it to rest, is 
tMluivalent to a single force apiilied at this 
jioiut It is the same with the centre of 
gravity - Ceiitre of magnitude, that point 
in a body whicli is equally distant from all 
the similar external parts of it In the 
repilar solids this point coincides with the 
centre of gravity Centre of motion, the 
point which remains at rest wliile all the 
other parts of a body move round it - Centra 
of oscillation, the point of a iiody suspended 
by an axis, at which, if all the matter wore 
concentrated, the oscillations wimld he per- 
formed in the same time.— Centre of percus- 
sion, the point at which, if a moving body 
eiieoiintered an immovable obstacle, the 
motion would be arrested without producing 
any strain on the axis. It coincides with 
the centre of oscillation when the percutiont 
iMidy moves nliout a fixed point; and with 
the centre of gravity when tlie Iwdy moves 
in a straight line —Centre of pressure. Hee 
under PUESSl'KK 

Centre (sen'U^r), rf pret & pp centred; 
ppr centring. 1. To place on a centre ; to 
tlx on a central point —2. To collect to a 
I point. 

i Thy joys are eentrrd nil in me alone. Prior 

Centre (sen'tt*r). r i. 1. To be placed in a 
centre or in the middle. 

As <..od in heaven 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou (earth), 
i.entriHff, reccivest from all those orbs Mtlten, 

2 To lie collected to one point; to be con- 
centrated or united in one *Our hopes 
must centre on ourselves alone ’ Dryden, 
Life's choicest blessings erntre all in hoiiic Confer. 

Centre-bit (sen't^r-bit). n A carpenter'a 
tool for boring large circular holes, which 


Fkte, fSr. fat. fall; m6, met. ht*r; piue, pin; u6te, not, move; 


tftbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. 8c abune; jr. Sc. fey. 
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tarns on an axis or central point when in 
operation. See Bit and Stock. 

Centre -tMard (sen ter-Oord), n. A mov- 
able keel used especially in American yachts, 
capable of beinc raised and lowered in a well 
extending longitudinally amidships, passing 
through a slit in the vessel’s bottom. 
Centre-dllU (sen't^r-dril). n. A small drill 
used for making a short hole in the ends of 
a shaft about to be turned, for the entrance 
of the lathe centres. 

Oentraltyt (sen-tre'i-ti), n. Power of at- 
traction towards a centre. 

In everythin); coinpoht. 

Each FMirt of the essence its centmty 
Keeps to itself ; it shnnks not to a nullity. 

Dr H Afore 

Centre-piece (sen'tdr-pds), n. An ornament 
intended to be placed in the middle or cen- 
tre of something, as of a table or mantel- 
shelf, or between other ornaments. 

He might have missed a centre-ytece or a choKe 
wine-comer. Dukens. 

Centre-pin (sen'tir-pin), n. The pivot on 
which tile compass needle oscillates 
Centre-punch (sen'tdr-punsh). a. A tool 
consisting of a small piece of steel with a 
hardened point at one end. 

Centre-rail (sen't^r-rnl), n In railtmifs and 
tramways, a rail placed betwet'u the ordi- 
nary rails in a track. 

Centre-second (senVr-sek-und), a A term 
applied to a watch, clock, or other time- 
piece in which the se<;onds-liand is mounted 
on the central arbor, and (‘ompletes its 
revolutions in one minute 
Centric (stMi'trik), n. Ill ane. axfro/i a circle 
the fieiitrc of which was the same as that of 
the earth ‘The sphere with centric and 
eccentric scribbled o’er.' Milton. 

Centric, Centrical (senTrlk, sou'trik-u1), a 
riuced ill the centre or middle; central 
Centrlcaily (sen'trik-al-li), adv. in a cen- 
tral position: centrally. 
CenttlcaIne88(Bon'trik-al-nc8), n f^ituation 
in the centre 

Centrldty (sen-tris'i-ti), n. The state of 
being centric. 

CentZtftLgal (sen-tririi-gal), a [L rnitruni, 
a centre, atid/t<fjrto, to dee ] 1 Tending to 
recede from the centre The ceutrifuyal 
force of a body is that force by whicii any 
body moving rouml another body in a 
curve, tends at every jiolnt to ily olf from 
the axis of its motion in a tangent to tb«' 
curve; thus the moon in revolving round 
the earth has a tendency, in every point of 
her orbit, to fly off in tin* ilire<'tion of n 
tangent to that point, and tiu' same Is trii<‘ 
of all the planets 

( entrtfitjra/ fnrir ih not <i distinct fnric in .i strict 
sense, but only a ccrt.un result of the first I.iw of 
miitnm inensureil by the purliou of c entriiifial forte 
which counteracts it. IrJirweil 

2 Acting by or depending on centrifugal 
force or action, as, a ceiUnJut/al pump, a 
centrifugal machine, a name given to many 
machines fAr raising water, ventilating 
mines, drying yarn, clothes, sugar. A.c In 
these drying machines the material is placed 
ill a hollow cylinder with a reticulated peri- 
phery of wir«-gau/,c, and being rotated very 
ra])idly the water (or in the casi* of sugar 
the molasses) flies off by ecntrlfugul action 
Hence centrifugal sugar, a trade term for 
sugar thus prepared — .'f. In t*ot expanding 
first at the summit and later at the base, as 
a flower. -Centrifugal infioremcenee is that 
kind of inflorescinn'e in which the terminal 
or central flower is the first to expand, 
as in a true eyine The elder and valerian 
furi .h examples. It is also called Definite 
Indoreseenee 

Centring (seuTr-ing), n. See Centkking 
O entrlpetal(sen-trip'e-tal), a. [L centnan, 
a centre, and jx-fo, to move toward ] 1 Tend- 
ing toward the centre — Cent rineta I force is 
that force wliich draws a body towards a 
centre, and thereby acts as a I'oiinterixiise 
to the centrifugal force in circular motion. 
Gravity is a centripetal force preventing the 
planets from flying off in a tangent, as the 
Slone does from the sling 2. ITogressing 
by changes from the exterior of an oliject 
to its centre , as, the centripetal calcifica- 
tion of a bone. Owen Specifically, in 
hot. expanding first at the base' of the in- 
florescence, and later at the suinmit, as a 
flower — Centripetal injlnrescence is that 
kind of Inflorescence in which the lower or 
outer flower is the first to expand, as in 
Wikes, racemes, umbels, corymbs, and heads 
laburnum, hemlock, onion, and daisy 
are examples. It is also called Indefinite 
Infloresreiuu: 


Oantrlpetency (sen-trlpvten-si). n. Ten- 
dency To the centre. [Rare.] 

CentrlBOUUB (sen-tris'l-dA). n. pi. A name 
given by some zoologists to the Flstularidie, 
a family of flslies, from Centrisens, its typi- 
cal genus. 

CMltrl8CU8 (scn-trislcus), n. [Gr. kentriskos, 
dim. of kentron, a goad or point.] A genus 
of teleoatean fishes, of the section Acoiithop- 
terygii and family Fistularidw. 'To this 
geniis belongs the bcllows-tish, trumpet-fish, 
or sca-sniiie of our own coast. 

CentFObarlC (sen-tro-bar'ik), a. [Or ken- 
tron. the centre, and haros, weight ] Relat- 
ing to the centre of gravity or method of 
finding it —Centrobarie method, a method 
of measuring the extent of a surface or 
contents of a solid by means of certain re- 
lations siihsistiiig between the centre of 
inertia (or gravity) of a lino and surfaces 
generated by it. and between the centre of 
inertia of a plane surface and solids gener- 
ated by it 

Centrollnei^ Ce&trolineal (sen-tro-lin'- 
e-ad, seii-trd-fin'e-alX n. [L. centrum, a 
centre, and linea, a line.] An instrument 
for drawing lines converging towards a 
jioint, though the point bo inaccessiblo. 
Oentrolineal (sen-tr6-linT>-al), a. A term 
applied to lines (‘onverging to a centre. 
Centrolineal, a. See ('kntkolineap. 
CentropU8 (sen'tro-pus). n. [Gr kentron, a 
spur, uiul iwus, a foot ] A genus of sc'iiu- 
sorial birds, natives of New South Wales, 
iielonging to the cuckoo family, so c.alled 
from the long spur-like claw of the inner toe; 
the pheasant cuckoo. They bring n]> their 
own young. 

Centrum (seiiTriitn). a [li.] A centre. In 
^ool the Ixtdy of a vertebra; tin' solid piece 
to w'hitdi the arches and processes are at- 
tached 

Gentry t (senTri), n A sentry or sentinel 
‘ 'I'lic centrg's iiox ’ Gag. 

Centumvlr (scn-tiun'vir), a. pi Centum- 
Vlrl (seii-tum'vi-rl) fL cc»ri/)a, a hundred, 
and vir, a man.] Gne of a hundred and five* 
judges in ancient Rome appointed to decide 
common ennses among the people 
Centumylral (sen-tuit/vi-ral), a rertain- j 
ing to the ccntmnvirs. I 

Centumvlrate (sen-tum^vi-rat), n Tin | 
ottloe or ilignity of the centum viri 
Centunculu8 (seti-timg'kfi-lus), a [ L. . dim j 
of C'tnto, patcli-work; also, the name of a 
small plant growing on eiiltivatc'd ground ] , 
A genus of plants, iiat. onler Primubiceic, , 
containing a few sjieeies of very sniall an- 
niiullierliH. 'rhoniany-sceded capsule bursts 
tniiiHverscly, iw in the allied pimjicnicl 
(’ an'ai max (bastard-piiniMTiiel, chaff -W'ced) , 
is a native of Britain. It is a veir minute 
])bint, with a braiicheil stem, and flowers of 
a pale rose or white colour It grows in 
dump sandy and gravelly places 
Centuple (st'ii'tu-pl), « [Fr eentujilr, from 
I,, centuplus centum, a hundred, and root 
of plica, a fold ] A hundred fold 

I wish his strength wtre tentufie .Xta winder 

Centuple (sen'tu-pix V.t. pret «V pp cm- 
tupled, ppr, centupling To inultipiy a hiiii- 
drcil-fold. 

1 hcMijfh iiiv w.iiits 

Werr (tutufltd iinoti myself, 1 couhl hi' (i.iticnt 

JituH <?-• /•/ 

Centuplicate (sen-tn'pli-kat), r t. pret. A. 
pji. rentnplieated; ppr centuplicating. |L 
centum, a hundred, and pUeatns, tolilcd | 
’I'o make a hundred-fold ; to repeat a hun- 
dred times j 

1 prrforiiip'l the iivilitirs yoii ctiiumrd me to your 1 
friends, who r< turn you the like centuplicafed i 

Kon'flt I 

Centnrial (sen-tij'ri-al). a |L eenturialis} \ 
Kclatifig to. or fM'cunjng once in, a century j 
or a hundred years, centennial; ns, u cen- j 
tun/ll sermon. [Rare ] 

Centuriate t (sen-tu'ri-at), v t. [L. emturio, 
to divide Into hundreds or companies ] To 
divide into hundreds 

Centurlator, Centurist (sen-tu'ri-a-tAr. 
sen'tu rist), ?i. [Fr centuriateur, from J, 
centuria, a century, or from centurio, to 
divide into hundreds] An historian or 
chronologist who distinguishes time into 
centimes, as in the Universal Church Ilis- 
torg of Magdeburg | Rare ) 

'I he tenlnrtaterj of M.it^dclturj; were the first th.it 
disroverrni tills KTaud iHi|ifisturc j'iylijft. 

Centurion fsen-tu'ri-on), n. [b centurio, 
from centum, a hundred.] In lOnu antitj 
a militar}' officer who commanded a century 
or company of infantry consisting of a liun- 
dred men The centurion answered t«i the 
captain in modem armies. 


ch. chain; Ah, Sc. locA; g, go; j,job; fi. Fr. ton; ng^ting; TB, then; th, thin: 


' Centurl8t» n. Seo Cknturiator. 

Century (sen'tfi-ri), n. [L. oenfurta, from 
centum, a hundred.] 1. In a general sense, 
a hundred ; aiiytliiug cousisting of a hun- 
dred in ntiinlicr. 

With wild wund-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew'd his 
^ gr.ive. 

And on it s.ii(i a irntury of pnsy'rs. Skak. 

2. In Horn antiq a division of the people 
for the puriiuse of electing magistrates and 
enacting laws, the people voting by centu- 
ries ; also, a company consisting of a hun- 
dred nnm -li. A period of a hundred years. 
This is the most common signification of tlie 
W'ord ; and as we Ix'gin our tnotlern compu- 
tation of time from the incarnation of ('hrist 
the word is getieridly apjilied to some term 
of a hundred years subsequent to tliat event; 
as, the first or second eentuqf, or the tenth 
century. If we intend to applj tin* word 
to a different era we use an explanatory 
adjunct: as, the third century lieforc the 
('’hrlstian era, or after the tlcluge - Cen- 
turies of Magdeburg, a title given to an 
ecclesiastical history, arranged in thirteen 
centuries, compiled by a nunihcr of ITotost- 
ants at Magdeburg. -Cenf nr// plant, a name 
sometimes given to the Americuu aloe, 
which w'as formerly supposed to flower only 
once in a century 

Ceorl,t H I A Sax. See rHi’KL ] A free- 
mon of the lower rank among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Cepa (sA'pa). 11 . [L , an onion ] The com- 
mon onion, the Allium Cepa of iiotanists. 

Oepevoroun (se-pev'o-rus). a. I b ce^ta, an 
union, and ooro, to devour ] Feeding on 
onions. [Rare.) 

Cephablla (sc-fiVel is), n [Gr kephale, the 
head, and eilo, to compress J An exteiisivo 
genus of jilants, mit order Kiibiaceai, con- 
sisting of shruiiH nr [icrennial herbs, nativos 
of tropii'nl regions, chiefly in America 'rbuir 
flowers grow in idosc lieiids, siirnuindcd by 
involiicratiiig liructs, which arc sonietimes 
richly coloured The most interesting spe- 
cies is Cepliuelis ipecacuanha, wliich yields 
the i{>ecaciianliii root of the druggists It 
is found in shady woods in llni/.il ’J'lie root 
IS the )mrt employed in niedicino. and has 
u characteristic ringed structure 1 1 is used 
as an emetic, its eificacy defieiidiiig on n 
white alkaline jirinciple contained in it 
culled einetin 

Cephalalglc (scf-a-lal'jik), a. Relating to 
ccphulalgy or heiiaaclii'. 

Cephalalglc (sef-u-larjik), n A medicine 
for the headache 

Cephalalgy (serul-u1-JiX u. [Gr icphalal- 
gia kejutale, the head, and algos, pain.] 
iJeadncbe 

Cephalanthera (sef'al-iiii-thO'T’a), n. [Or. 
kephale, a heiul, and nntheru, unlher, from 
tho jiosition of the antbers ) .\ genus of 

]»Iants, iiai order Grrliidiiceie 'I'be plants 
have toiigi) tibroiiH roots and broad ribbed 
leaves The genus is closely ulliud to Epi- 
cadis, from wbicb, liowevur, it differs in 
tile untliei's lieing ti'riiiiiial and the ovary 
twisted There are tlirce British species 
known by the eomirion name of helleltor- 
inc 

Cephalanthium (Bcf-tt-lun'thi-um), n [Heo 
CKiMiAii.vN'J'iirs I In hot the head or capi- 
tiite intlorescenee of a composite plant 

CephalantbuB (Hcf-a-luii'tliiiH), n |(ir Are- 
pfinle, a iiciul, and anthos, a flower, flowers 
disposed in heads iieing a eharucteristic of 
this order ) A gcrins of plants, nut order 
Riddaeeic. 'I’iie species are kIimiIih, with 
small white flowers densidy aggregated in 
sjdierical peduncled bends The licst known 
species is C orrnleutahs (the lillttoil-bush 
of North America) 

CephalaBplB (sef a-luh'pis), II fGr kephaU, 
tlie bead, and uspis, :i shield | A genus of 
fossil ganoid flsbes, occurring in tbctdd red 



( tpiiiiiii'-pis l.yellii 


sandstone. 'I’lie bead is very large, bears a 
flosi' resemblance to the shape of a saddler’s 
knife, and is protected by a large Inickler- 
sba)MMl plate, which Is prolonged into a 
point on either side. 


w, wig; wh, wAIg; zh. azure.— See Kry. 
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Ceplialata (Ii«f-a<1a'ta), n pi fQr. kephaU, 
the head.] A division of molluscs which 
have a distinct iiead. with eyes, os the gas- 
teropods, pteropods. cuttle-fishes; otherwise 
called Crphaltijthttra. 

Oeplialate (sural-at). n. A mollusc of the 
division Ceplialata 

OephallC (se-farik). a fGr kephalikog, from 
kephalt', the head j I’ertaiiiiiig to the head; 
as. cephalic niedic.iiit's, remedies for disor- 
ders in the head Cephalic vein, the vein 
which runs along the arm, so named because 
the aiH’ienti used to open it for liisordcrsof 
the head 

Cephalic (sedarik), n A medicine for head- 
am* or other disorder in the lieud 

Cephallaatlon, Cephalizatlon rsef^ai-i- 

za'shoii), n In hu2 a term proposed by 
Professor Uana, of America, to denote a ten- 
dency in the development of amiiials to- 
wards a local ixation of important parts in the 
neighbourhood of the head, as, by tlie trans- 
fer of locoiimtive ineinbcrs or limbs to the 
head (in the Cephalopoda, for example) 
CephAliBtlC (sef a lisPik), a Pertaining to 
the head, fllare ] 

1 lurr IS ,1 f r.iniiitii, thi- ir/^lhihstn hr ul iiiiartcrs 

of SfllS.ltlnti /t 

OephalltlB (sef-a-li'tis), /I |(Jr kephale,i\\n 
head, and term -fb's, signifying inflamma- 
tion ) Intluinmatlon of the brain 
Cephalizatlon, n see <'ki'iiamsation 
^phalo-branchlate ( si'fa - 1 < > brai ig"ki -at), 

a |fii kephalr, the Iiead, and hranchia, 
gills I \n zml II term aiudied to a section 
of tlie Annelnia wiiicli have tufts of exter- 
nal gills idaeed on tlie head. 

Cephalo- extractor ( sef'a-io-eks-irakt'Vr), 
n An instniment to extract a fmtus liy 
clas|)ing the ticad 

Cephalography (sef a-iog'ra-fi), n (Gr 
kephnlr, tin* head, and tjraphi', description ] 
A dcseriidiofi of tlic Iiead liHiujUnnii 
Cephaloid (sef'a loid), a (Gr kephah'. head, 
fuloH, form I Sliniicd like the head; spheri- 
eal 

Cephalology (sef-u-loro Ji). n |Gr kephalf, 
the head, and laijm, a diseoiirse ] A trtMiiisc 
on tlie head 

CephalolophUB (scf-n-lord-fus). n See 

(’KI'llALonil's 

Ceohalometer (sef-a Uim'et ^^r), n (Gr Ac- 
the Iiead, and metruu, anieasiire | An 
nstriimeiit for iiieaHiiring the fietnl head 
during parlnritioii K U Kahjht 
Cephalophora (sef-a-loro ra), n pi. Sec 

t'KIUlAKATA 

CephalophUB (se-fid'o fiis), n (Gr h'phalt'. 
the Iiead, and luplnm, a erest from tuft of 
hair on tlie lieail | An Afriean genus of 
iintelopes with siiort i onieal horns, set far 
liaek, large niiitlle, and a erested erown. iii- 
eluding the ilnvker bok or impoon {C niei 
fP'iM), miieh liiinted in Sontli Afriea Its 
llesh makeH eapitui soup, and ttie skin is 
cut into thongs for the long wagon-whi]is 
Its lieight at tlie shoulder is ahoiit i!l iiiehes. 
The rlioode hok. red-bnek. or Natal luish- 
Imek (C natalensis), and tlie bine luiek ((', 
pptjmivii) flic lornier about feet high, 
and the latter senreely more than 1 foot 
hotii Smith Afriean, are members of this 
genus I’ll ten also iU'phaMnphas, and 

errolieoiish i't’phalitpua 

Cophalopod isef'a lo poil or se fal'b pod), u 
Itelongiiig or pertaining to the t'ephalopoda 

Cephalopod, Cephalopode (sef a lo pod, 

aet'a h» pod or -e fal’o j»od. se fal'o podt, n 
A inenihei of the elass (Vplialopoda (whieh 
■ee) W ritteii also Ct phalnpmian 

Cephalopoda (sef-n lopo da>, II pi |Gr 
kephale, a head, and poui,. :i toot | A 

cinssof the niollusca, the highe-t iiiorgaiiiza- 
tion in that division of the atitiiial kingdom, 
charaeterizt'ii by itaving tlie orgaiih of pre 
hension and locomotion, eallotl tentneles or 
arms, attached ti> the Iiead The> an* 
divided into two MH't ions, Tetrahraiichiatii 
and IMhrnnchnitii Tli« niuitilus, and the 
fossil genera Grtiioeeras, Ammonites, (toiiiii 
tiles, (Ve . liebmg to the Tetrabranehiata. in 
which the animal has an external shell. The 
diliraiichiate group iueludes tlie argonaut, 
the octopus or ciglit-anned cuttlc-flslies, and 
the ten armed forms, as tiie calamuries. tlie 
fomll helemiiites, The aliell is in all 
these inleriiul, in some ruillmeiitary Tlie 
fossil ('eplinlopoila are niiiltitiidinoua 
Cophalopodan (M'f-ii-lop'o-dan). n a mol- 
lusc of the class (Vplialopoda: a cephalopinl 
Oophalopodic, CephalopodouB (sefai o- 
pod^ik, sef-a-lop'o-diis). a Uelating to the 
cephalopoda. 

Otphaloptera (scf-a-lop'ter-a). n A genus 


I of cartilaginous fishes, the type of the sub- 
! family (‘ephaloptoridcB (which seeV 
Copl^optBllda (sefa-lop-tAr^'i-ue), n. pi. 
j [dr. kephale, the head, pteron, a feather, a 
> wing, and eidoH, likeness 1 A sub-family of ; 
I cartilaginous fishes of the ray family, of 
{ which the genus Cephnlopteru is the type, 
distinguished from all other rays by a pair 
of little fins which stand out from the bead 
like horns; fin-headed rays or horned rays. 
Only one species (C. Giorna) has been found 
near the llritish emtsts Some of the mem- 
bers of the family attain an aimost iiicred- 
, ihle Hi/e, one having been taken at Messina 
weighing upwards of half a ton. 

' CepbalOte* Ccphfllot (sef'u-lot, Kef'n-lot),n. 
i [Gr. Arcp/bMc, the head | A name given to a 
yellow elastic fatty sulistunce, insiduble in 
I alcohol, hut soliihle in ether, which is oh- 
' tainctl from the brain. According to some 
' uiitliorities it is a mixture of the cerebrates 
of iiotaHsiiim and sodium, with traces of 
olein and oleo-phosphoric acid, (.'ailed also 
Cerehrot 

Oephalo-thorax (sofa-lo-tlKV'raks). n [(*r. 
kephale, tlie head, and thorax, the thorax. ] 
The anterior division of the body in crus- 
tneeniiK, s|>iders, scorpions, &c., which con- 
sists of the head and thorax blended to- 
gether. 

Cephalotome (sef H-16-t(im), n. [Gr kephale, 
the head, and tomm. cutting j An instru- 
ment for c.iiiting into the fiBtal head to 
assist Its forcible contraction and facilitate 
ilelivery. 

Cephalotomy (sef-a lofo-mi).n l Iii«7iaf 
the dissection or opening <if the head — In 
Hurp. the a(;t or practice of operating w'ith ' 
the cephalotoiiie 

Oephalotrlbe (sefa-16-trIh), n. [Gr. kephale, 
tlie head, ami tribo, to liruist^ | An ohsh^tri- 
cal instniniciit for erushing the head of the 
infant in tlic weiiili in cases of difih>ult 
delivery It cimsists of a strong forceps, 
with a powerful screw, by which the blades i 
are foreildy pressed together so as to crusli 
iiiiytliiiig that Is iM'tweeii them. 

CephalotUB (Hef-a-liVtuHy n. IGr kephatotos, 
headed ] A genus of jduiits of a somewliut 
Hiioiiniious structure, inelmled in ilie nut. 
order SuMfragea*. ( Inly one species is kiiow’n, 

C .f’o/bcn/nm(the Australian piiclier-plant). 
a eiirioiis herb witli radienl leaves, some of j 
whieh are elliptic and entire, but others 
are altered into pitchers with a thickened j 
notclied run, closmt w'itli lids like the true 
pitcher-plants (Nepenthes) The small white j 
ilowers are liorne on a long sjiike The J 
geiierii* name is due to the presence of j 
headed hairs in the jiiterior of the calyx. > 
CephaloUB (si'fulus). a Having a lieail : I 
siK*elfieull,v, a t«’rm ajiplied to the (Vjdiii- I 
hitii, u divibioii of molluses iiieliidiiig the j 
uiiivuhe.s 

CepheUB (se'fe-us\ v | In Haioi mpth the | 
miiiie of ti king of Kihiopia, ami hustmiid of I 
i'ussiopem. plut'cd among the stars after his { 
death | 1 InoNfren a eonstellution in the i 
northern hemisphere, surioiinded b> L'lussi- 
opeia, I rsa Major, lM’ae«». and (\\giius It | 
eontaiiis thirt>-five stats - 2. l»no of the 
moss mites, family Grilaitidie 
Cepola (sep'b-Iu). n ILL. dim from crpn, 
an onion, from it.s reseiiibhim'e to tin* leaves 
of the iilaiit I A genus of lishes j>f the seetion 
Aeaiithopterygii A species of this genus 
found on the Hritish coast is known in Kng- ; 
land b> the names of the red bami-fish and j 
i'e<l siiaki'-fish 

CepolldSB (se-poVi-de), ii pi. (.'iee fElH»LA 1 1 
Ulbbon-tlslies. band -fillies A fnnul\ of j 
aeaiitho]iterygian tlhlieb, elmrueteri/ed b> . 
an t'hmguted and miieli eompresse*! body, j 
a ver> long tlorsal fin often running the j 
whole length of the back, tlie euiidal tin > 
when present lieiiig, however, always ilis- 
tiiiet from it. and by small eyeloid sealos 
They are found, though not nbundaiiMy, 
in most seas, and some attain a large size, 
the iipmnetru* Banknh, a British s)M>eies. 
being sometimes 12 feet long Alst* ealled 
TfVmouiefr 

Cepphlc (sefMk). a [Gr. kejiphoK, a light 
sea-liird , metaphorically, a feather brained 
stuiplettiii, a biiobv ] Very light, trilling. 

I Rare ] j 

Ceraoeous (se-ra'shus), a (l. ceraceua. 
waxy 1 In hat waxy; a term applied to ! 
iNHlies whieh have the textiiiv ami colour 
of new wax, ns the pollen masses of |tarti- 
enlar kinds of i>rehis 

Ceniro (se-ra'go). n [L eera, wax 1 Bee- , 
hreuti ; a suhbUniv eonsisting ehietty of the ; 
(Hillen of flowers, used l>y bees for aliment- j 


FAie, Dir, fat, full. me. met. h^r; pine, pin: note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


Ceratn (se'ra-tn), n. [L. eem, wax.] A name 
given to that portion of bees'-wox which ia 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, and U not 
saponified by faitash. 

CerambyciiUB (se-rain-biB'i-de), n. pi. 
IGr. keraiabyx, a homed beetle.] A family 
of coleopterous insects of the section Longi- 
comes. They are common in all parts of the 
globe, but especially in hot climates. The 
musk-beetle {Aromia moachata) belongs to 
this family. 

Oerambsrx (se-ram'biks), n A Linntean 
genus of rnleopteroiis insects, including 
the mnsk-l>eetle. now subdivided into other 
genera. See CGKAMRYClP.fi. 

Ceramlaoea (Bc-ru'mi-a"Be-e). n pi. 
[Gr. keramuin, a jar or pitcher, from shape 
of the capsules.] The rose -tangles, a 
natural order of cellular sea-weeds (Algw), 
consisting of thread-like jointed plants of a 
red or brown-red hue The spores are in 
masses in transparent membranous sacs, 
and the tetrasporos arc extoniul. 

Ceramic (se- ram' ik), a. (Gr keramikoa, 
from keranwg, potter s-clay, a piece of pot- 
tery.] Of or belonging to the fictile arts or 
pottery ; pertaining to the manufacture of 
;>orcclain and earthenware; as, the ceramic 
art. 

Ceramidlum ( bCt - a - mid ' i • inn ), n. [Gr. 
keraniitm, a pitcher ] One of the conical 
or ovate capsules of the CeramiacesD or 
rose-spored alga>. They generally open by a 
terminal iiorc for the escape of the spores 

Oeraphron (S^^r^a-fron), n. [Origin un- 
certain 1 A genus of iiiiiinte parasitic 
insects, family Proetoinipidn*. some of 
whii’h prey on insects destructive tr> plants 
C degtructor lays its eggs in the pupa* of 
the Hessian-fly, which it destroys It is 
calculated that not more than one in ten 
(‘scapes the vigilance of these little enemies. 
C Cnrpenteri (hijiosits its eggs in the female 
plant-lice. 

CerapUB (sfu-'a-pns), n |L eera, wax, 
and Gr. poiig, a foot ] 'J'hc cnddis-slirimp 
a genus of amphipodouscrustHeeaiis, which 
liv(* in a tube, somewhat as the euddis-wonii 
among insects 

Cerasln, CeraBlne (B^r'a-sin), n |L 
certtmis, a cherry-tree 1 A kind of giini 
which cxudi*R from the cherry and plum 
tree U !•« distinguished from gurn-arahic 
by lieiiig insoluble in cold water. 

CerasinoUB (se-ras'i-nus^, a l Vi'rtaining 
to or coTitaining (*erasin —2 Clierrj-eol- 
oured. deep red (Hare] 

Cerasite (Kr*r'a-sU), n I L. eeragug. a clierri 1 
1 A chciTj -like petrifaction —2 The native 
niiiriatc of lead Paiia. 

CerasteB (m - nis'tc*/.), n |Gr heragteg, the 



(. ( horridiis. 

honied viper, from kerag, a horn 1 A genus 
of African vijicr.^. rciuarkaldcfor their fatal 
venom, and for two little horns formed by 
the s(‘alcsabo\c t]>c eyes Hence tlii*y liave 
received the name of horned vipt*i*h The 
tail is very distinct from the body. C vul- 
yarigig the horned \ iper of Northern Africa, 
a species 
known to 
the ancients 
There are 
sin’cral other 
species 

Cerastlum 

( so - nis ' ti - 
um).n (From 
Gr keras, a 
horn, from 
the horn- 
shaiK'd cap- 
sules of many 
of tlie spe- 
cies 1 Mouse- 
ear chick - 
CeriMiftutn aqiMtuum Weed, a ge- 

(Water MuuNr.f.-ir (. hirkweed). llUSilf plants, 

nat order 

Caryophyllacca*. cniislstiug of many pulies- 
coiit herbs with small leaves and white 
flowers, fi>rnilng common weeds in all tern- 


oil. pound; u, 8c. abune; j*. 8c. fey. 
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CKREBRIC 



Ccnititcs |)iKi(isus 


perato aad cold regions. Niue species are 
fCund in Britain. 

OerasUB (sdr'a-sus), n (L., a chcrr>--tree. 1 
The cherry genus, a genus of hardy trees, 
iiat order Kosacen;, or rather a section of 
the genus J*runu8, from whit'h it is distin- 
guished only by its leaves when young being 
folded instead of l>eing rolled up. See 
OHEURy. 

Corate (stVrul), u. [L rfmtutn, from erra, 
wax I A thick kind of ointment composed 
of wax. lani, or oil, with other ingredients, 
applied externally in various disiuises 

Ceratedtae'rat-ed). n IL(*c^afu^;J Covered 
with wax 

Ceratine (s(;r'a-tii0, a. [rsr. h-u'atiih'it. the 
name of a sojihistical dilemma celebrated 
among ancient logicians, from keratm, 

a horn J Sophistical , fallaciously subtle 
[Rare ] 

Ceratlte (sf-r'a-tit), 
n A member of the 
geniLs (keratites 
Ceratltes (sOr-a-tr- 

tex), n [Or kcras, 
a horn ] A genus of 
fossil Amnioiiitida', 
allied to the am- 
monites, in which 
the descending lohes 
terminate in a few small denticulations 
]M)intmg uiiwards, the septa being jdaiii 
Tliey are (‘haracteristic of the tnas. 

Ceratlum (so-ra'sln-um). 11 |(>r kfrntion, 

dim of /remx.a horn J In hot. a one-celled, 
many-seede<l, superior linear fruit, ditftu'iug 
from the siliqua or silique in tlie lobes of the 
stigma being alternate with the placenta, 
not opposite 

Ceratobranchial (8er'a-t6-braiig"ki-al). a 
(lir ki‘rny, keratnK, a horn, ami hraiirJiia. 
the gills J A term apfilied to the lower of 
the two bony jiieces which form the bran- 
chial arches iii llshos. 

CeratOCele (Hcr'a-to-sel), n ftlr keraif. 
kerntus, a horn, and AWc, a tumour I A 
term for u hernia of the cornea of the oyc, 
consisting in a protrusion of tlie transfaiiviit 
cornea, or rather of the memlirune of the 
aipieous humour, through an opciimg iii 
the cornea 

CeratOdus (so-rat'o-dus), H ((«r kf'ras. 
keratos, a horn, ami odouit, tooth. 1 A hsli m 
the (jue<'iislatid rivers, allied to the lepido- 
sireii It IS from :! to (> feet long, mul the 
body is < overed witli largi* cycloid scales 
The Ceratodiis is the native ‘salmon' or 
Barrainundu of Australian rivers 

CeratO-glOBBUB (scr'n-to-glos'siis), n 
|(lr keratt, kerafott, a horn, and (jloHna, the 
tongue 1 Tn final a muscle running from 
one of the cornua ot the os-hyoides to the 
tongue 

Cerato-hyal (ser'a t6-hi"ul), a I (Jr kvrati, 
keratoM, a hi>ni, and hifoules, the hyoid 
bone ] In anal pertaining to the lower 
and larger of the two principal parts of the 
cornua the hytiid bone 

CaratOXlla (s(‘r a-to'in-u), n |L.L. erra- 
tinUuH, horned, from (Ji hems, keratm, 
a honi, from the horn-slniiied pods J A 
genus of plants, nat onlcr Legnmiriosie, 
remarkable from the ll(»wei'h wanting the 
corolla. The only sjiecies is C Sttofua 
(St John's bread or carob-tree). a native of 
the eonntries skirting the Me(literrni)e:iii. 
The pods, <»fteii called lociist-beaiis, ale 
supposed by some to have been the fooil of 
St John ill the w'ihJernesH They contain 
B sweet nutritions pulp, and arc exteiisi\cly 
used ir feeding aiiiinals, and are sonietimes 
•eon in fruiterers' shops 

Ceratophyllaces (s(*r'n-to-fii-itV'8e'e),n pt 

[Gr keras, kcratot,, a honi, and p/ntllon, a 
leaf ] A natural order of jilants, eontaiiiirig 
a single genus with only one sjiecies. Cvratu 
phyUuiHdetfiermnn (horn wort) It is a slender 
aiiuatic herb, with whorled, finely diss<‘cted 
rigid leaves, and small solitar>' niomecious 
flowers, without calyx or corolla It is com 
mou in pools or slow streams iiver a great 
part of the world. 

CeratOBponglBB (s6r'a-td-8pon"ji-e), n pi 
IGr kerag, kuratm, a horn, and gponijytut, a 
sponge. 1 An order of sponges, distinguished 
by their soft flexible skeleton of horn, of 
which Uie bath sponge is the type 

CeratOBtoma (s(!r-a-tos'to-ma)./i f(lr. ArcmA, 
keraton, a horn, and utonna, a mouth. J In 
hot a term applied to a peritheciurn. or 
case containing the reproductive organs 
of certain fungi wlien its neck is elon- 
gated. 

CmnalCB (se-rg'nlks). n. [Gr keraunos. 



t crln nis liroiizt* 


thunder.] That branch of natural philoso- 
phy which investigates the hiws and de- 
scribes the phenomena of heat and electri- 
city. [Rare.] 

Cerauxiite (se-n^'nlt). n. [Gr. ke ran nog, 
thunder.] A thunder-stone: u beleninite 

Ceraim0BC0pe(BC-ru'n6-sk6p). n. (Gv kcr- 
iiHiuig, thunder. lUid gkopen, to behohl. ] An 
apparatus or instrument used in the mys- 
teries of the ancients to imitate thunder and 
lightning 

Cerbera (ser'ln'r-a), w. {After the fabled 
dog (\‘rbernH. from tlieir poisonous qiiiili- 
ties 1 A genus of plants, nat. order Ajto- 
eynaceie, natives of the East Indies, South 
America, ite They are possessed of poison- 
oils properties. A Brazilian sjiecies is called 
Ahonai (which st‘c] 

Cerberean, Cerberlan (scT-bo'i'e-an. ser- 
boTi-aii), </ Relating to (Vrberus. ‘Wide 
Crrherutn mouths* Milton 

Cerberus (s^r'bcr -us), n [L.l 1 luelagg. 
myth the watch-dog of the infernal regions, 
the oflspriiig of the giant T> pinion anil the 
serpent - woman 
Echiiliia IJc 
is usually n‘- 
jireseiited with 
three licadb. 
with till* tail of 
a serpent, and 
with 8erjient« 
round hts neck. 

‘.1 A snb-gcnnsnf 
Ht'rpenfs (oplii- 
diaiib), which 
have nearly the 
wliole of the 
head covereil 
with hiiiall 
scales The 
length is about 
:U feet. 

Cercatscr'ka)./! 

Ill Cerc 89 (m'*!*'- 
HC) |<»r h rkog. 
a tail ] 111 

rntom one of 
the feelers pro 
jectlug from the hind parts of the liodies of 
some insects 

Cercaria (si’‘r-kuTi-a), n |( J r kf^'koh, a tall. | 
In zo(d. the second larval stage of a treiiia 
lode worm or fluke It is iiiadpolc-Iike bodi , 
whlcti becomes encysted, and gives rise to 
the sexual forms The eyele ih 1, Ibs- 
toinnni, parent form; ‘J, Kedia. Jl. Ceivaiia, 
<t, Kneysted (Viearia; fi, Distoiiiiliii The 
larvte are ehietly found in the botlies ot 
inoUnscs, the Iulu]t^ in veriebrateduiiiiiiuls, 
as tiii'ds 

Gercarian (si'm* ka'ii-an), n A worm oi 
ttnkc III its seioiid larval stage. Hee i'Kit- 
C.VlllA 

Gercarian (ser kiVri-mi). a of or jiertuinlng 
to the irreanaiis 

Cercarllform (.ler-kaVi i-fotm), a Having 
the form of or resciiiblmg a eercaria 

CerdB (MtT'sis), n |(ir kerkis, a slmttle- 
coek. the name given to the plant by Then- 
jdirastiis ] A small genus of trees or shrubs, 
nat order Lcgnmiriohie They have siiiiple, 
liroad, generally two IoImmI leaves, and rosi'- 
colonred flowers The liest known sjieeies 
IS (’ Sdofnagtrnm, the JiidaK-tree, so calleil 
from the tradition that it wa.n upon a plant 
of It. near Jerusalem, that Judas Iscariot 
hanged himself it iKconimoii on the shores 
of Asia .Minor and in all the Hast. 

Cercle,t n. A cncle Chance t 

Cercle,t c t. 'I’o encircle, to surround. 
Cha Hccr 

CerC0(^bUS (ser-ko-sf*'buK). II. [(Jr krrkog, 
a tail, and hfbog, an rin* [ A genus of Asiatic 
and African monkeys, with large eheck- 
jionches, large callosities, and long tails, 
included by some zoologists in the genus 
(Vrcfipitheciih It includes the maihroiik, 
or dog-tailed monkey, the miingub>s, and 
the green monkeys They are frei|iieut in- 
mates of onr ineiiagcrieK. and are remark- 
able for their wonderful siipnleness and 
agility, and their jaiwer of twisting theiii- 
sidves into strange contortions. 

Cercolabes (s(^r-kora-bez). n ffir kerkog, 
the tail, and lambano, to seize ] A genus 
of Brazilian porcupines, remarkable for 
their Jong prehensile tails The C prvhen- 
gilut IS known as the coendoo 

CercoleptidSB (sfer-ko-lep'ti-de), n pi. [Gr. 
kfrkfjg, a tail, and leptvg, delicate ] The 
kinkajniis. a small tropical American group 
of mamiiials, allied to the t'rsid» 8ee 
Kinkajou 


Cercopid89(s(^r-kop'i-de), n.pl. (Or. kerkfipg, 
one of a fabled race of men resembliiig 
monkeys, and ciVbix, resemblance 1 A sub- 
family of honiojitcroiis insects, family Cica- 
dcllimi, remarkable for their grotesipio 
forms It includes the cnekoo- spits and 
frog-hoppers The exotic sjiccies are very 
miinerons. and often very showy 
CercopltbecuB ( 8 ci‘'ko-pi-thc"kns), «. [Gr. 

kerkog, a tail, and pdhekog, an ape J A 
pmns of long -tailed monkeys fouinl in 
Africa, with large thumbs, eallosities, and 
cheek -jaiuches They are verv active, and 
are often pivttily variegated Among them 
is the Mona monkey 

CerdOCyon (si'r-dos'i-oii), a. [Gr kerdoH, 
gain, in the pi wiles, and kyon, a dng- 
eiiiining dog [ A South Amerieiiii genus of 
the dog tribe, interincdiale between the 
true dogs and the foxes .Sonic have a 
singular projiensity to steal and secrete 
hrilliaiit objects. The natives of the colder 
parts of Sontli Ainericu have a rich fur.— 
Also called r ronton. 

Cere (ser), « ll"- cem, wax: from its ap- 
pearance Coiiipare theG nnuu' nutchghavt, 
111 wax-skiii ] [uornith the term applied to 
the s]iace deslitnie of feathers generally 
observed at the base of the bill in birds, 
and wIiK'li is snpiiosed to exereise u tactile 
sense 

1 lie hen bird luid .1 bl.itk trif hi/tvir It'ktte. 

Cere (ser). r t pret »V pp erred; ppr ceriny. 
1 1.. eern, wiiv | To wav, or cover with wax, 
or with a cerecloth 

Thru w ‘.till bcidvi.' btiwi-lli'd (; C iliiL'iiibowfllfiJ), 
rinb.iwini d aiul itrui Halt 

Cereal (sc're 111), a (Krom Crrrg. tlie god- 
dess ol corn I IVriaiiiiiig to edible grain, as 
wiieat. rye. barley, oats, iinii/.e, rice, millet 
Vet ml yiaggeg, grtisses which jimdiice 
corn. 

Cereal (se're-al), n A general icrin for 
a glam iilant, kiicIi as wheat, oats, barley, 
and other gnisHes. cultivated liy ugneiiltur- 
isls for the sake of tlicir seeil us food 
Cerealla (se re a'li-a), n pi 1 The system- 
atic name for that groiiiMif the Gniniiiieiu 

I >r grasKes w hieh comprises tlie edible grams 
1! in lloin nnfnj. festivals in honour of 
Ceres. tlit‘ goddess of eorii. 

Cerei^ioust (se re a'li~iis), (I Cereal. ‘Any 
ednlioiison;c/’m/om.s>gniiiiH ’ Sii T. Uromm 
Cerebelt (ser'e-bcl), n. The eerebelJitin. 
herham 

Cerebellar, Cerebellous (ser e bt rit’T, sftr- 
e-beriu.s), a iteiatmg to the rereliellniu. 
UnnyliHon 

Cerebellum (ser-e-bel'limi), n [L , dim ot 
eerrhrum, the ' laMi | 'J'lie lobe of the brain 
which IS the posterior of Ihe meilnlhiry 
niiiHses comiirisiiig the brain in vertebrata 
and niiderlyiiig tlie great cereliral mass; 
the little brain. .See liicAlN 
Cerebral, Cerebrine(ser'e-bral, st'-Ce-brin), 
a I I'loiii L irrcbn/m, the brain 1 I’ertaln- 
iiig to the cerebrum or brain Cerebral 
letteig. 111 philul a term often aiqdiiMl to 
eertain eoiisoiiaiits wliieh oceiir especially 
ill the Sanskrit alphaliet, and are formed hy 
iiriiigiiig the tip of the tongue backward 
and bringing its ninlcr surface against the 
root of the month: an improjier trutmlation 
of the Indian term ‘head letters' Mux 
Muller calls them ' lingual or cacumiiial 
letters ’ 

Cerebral (s(*i'e-brul). n A ceri-hral letter. 

.See niidci the adjeelive. 

Cerebrate ( ser'e-brat ), r/ To have the 
iirain in action, to exhiliit liriiin ai-tion 

1 h> iiiiiid i‘. never wlinlly idle .-iinl never fully 
nndi r n.iitrol, in resi.i.rise to « xti rn.d oi inli rjiul 
sii^^estioii wf iiri alw.iy'^ tfre/’mlttix' 

Jmet kru. 

Cerebration (Si'ir-e bra'shon), n Exertion 
or aetion of tlie brain, consi ious or uneon- 
HC.iriUH 

This |iriii' liil'- i.f aitioii w,o. i xpoiiiid.-d by itr 
( .ir|.enit 1 iiiidi r tin dcsiiMi.ilum <.f * iiiu «.nsi l■lHl^ 
ifi rhf ahon' in lilt fi.iirth eilitiiiii of liis Uitutau /‘hy- 
i.iiiih'vlied e.irly in iS'j j vuni inontlis bulurc 
.inv rif tlie iiliciioiiirii.i develiiped tliciiiselve*. to the 
» xotaii.itioii Ilf whn li we now di i ni it .ip|.li( .ibU , .iinl 

II liHs of till btcii fr'(|iieiitly rifetred to under th.tt 
n.iine The 1> > ture-. ot Sir W li.tiiiilloii not li.iviii^ 
thin been j.niilished, iioni but hr. own |>ii|iils were 
.iw.»rr th.it tin doctrine of ‘ iiin onv ions tfrehration' 
is re.illy the s.unc .is lh.it whn li Inid lone pn viuusly 
be.i‘n fxpoundi d by him .is ‘hitent thout'hi ‘ 

Quart Rev. 

Cerebric (se-re'brik), tt Gf or relating to 
the brain ---Crrebnc acid, an aeid extracted 
bv ether from the brain, iifUtr it has been 
cxpostal to Uie action of boiling alcohol. 
Wheti pure it is white, crystalline, and pul- 
verizable. 


ch, cAalii; Sc. locA; j.job; li, Fr. tow; ug, sin^; TU. fAen; th, (Ain; w u’ig; wh. vAig; zh, azure - See KEY. 
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Cerebrlform (se-rc'bri-fnrm). a. Brain- 
shaped. 

Cerebrln, Cerebrlne (s^r'c-brin), n. A 
name ^iven Ut si'veral Hubstances obtained 
cheiiiically from the brain. 

Gerebrolelne (H^‘r-e-liru'le-in), n. A neutral 
oil olitained from <deo-phoHphoric acid. 
Cerebropathy (Her-e-liroi/a-thi), n ( L. cere- 
brum, ine liraiii, and Gr pathm, sutferin);^-! 
A hypochondriacal condition approachiiiK 
to insanity which sometimes sui»ervencs in 
persoiiH whose brains have been overtaxed. 
IhiniiliMun 

Oerabroae, CerebrouB fs^r e-iirds'. 1461^0- 
hruH), «, ( L. cerehroHHK, from cerebrum, the 

bruin 1 Brain-sick , mud , wilful ; passion- 
ate I Rare 1 

OerebrO'iplnal (8e-rc'brb-Hid"fml), a In 
anat. pertuiniUK to tlie brum and sjdnal 
cord toKutlier: consisting in tlie bruin ami 
spinal cord ; as, tiie cerebro-nputfU axis <»r 
system - Cerehrn-tipinal fiuul, a Hind Im- 
tweeii the uriichiioid anil tin* piu muter, 
membranes investiriK tlie l»niin und spinal 
cord 

CerebrOt (ser'e-brot). n See CKI'IIAIjOTK 
Cerebrum (s^‘r'e-liriini), n ILJ The supe- 
rior and rliief portion of Die bruin, occujiy- 
iiiK Die wiiole upper cavity of the skull 
See Brain 

Cerecloth (Kci*'kIoth), u. irvrc, fromL cem, 
wax, and r////b j A cloDi smeared with 
melted wax or with some f;ummy or Kluiiti- 
oilH matter, a reremciiL 

It (Irailj wrre loo ifross 

'I !• nil lii'r trftt/iith iii tin* o|jS( urc Kr,i\c' Shak 

Cerement (ser' moil t ), n |Ii. rera, wax] 

I Diotli dipped in melted wax. with which 
dead liodies are enfolded wiieii embalmed. 
Hence o (j rave-clothes in Rcnerul ‘A 
cerement from the ki'RVc ’ K li liroittnutg. 

I.i 1 (III not liiirM in ii'iioraiur, Init tell 

W hy lliy < ,inoiu/i'd iiom-v, Itcurhcd in cartli, 

liiivt httrM dim irtr$nent\ Sluth. 

H Tlie iiiider eover of an altar-slub 
Ceremonial ( sf^r-e mo'ni-al ), n [L ewre- 
vummhr. See ('KKKAloNY | 1 Relating to 
ceremoineH or external forniHor rites; ritual; 
pertaining: to oreonsistiiiKin the observance 
of set forms or formalities, speeitleall.), per- 
tuiiiiiiR to the forms and rites of the .lewisii 
ruliifion, as, tiie ceremontal law, or ^lorsliip, 
as distiiiKuislied from tin* moral law * 'I'he 
ceremonial rites of imiiTlaKc ‘ Shak 

'lino l‘i ii'i rl ilioriitr iiiiit.itiiiii of Ll.i>sir4il anti 
■ |iiil>, no ■•< riipiitoiis purity, hoik* o| thr cf>rmenutl 
( Ir.iiiiK >1 • Him li I li.ir.n turuc s the du tioii o( oin .u.i- 
denm .il I'll, (list i> Atiuonloy 

ti.i Dhservaiit of forms, precise in manners, 
formal in this sense eeremoaimie is now 
used ‘ > erv inaKdiittcal ami eeiemonial in 
Ills outward eomportnieiit ' .S'lr K Samhtu, 
Ceremonial tser e im/nl-al), n I A system 
of rites or eereiiioiiies enjoined by law or 
estalili-slied ti> eiistom, wlietlier in reliKious 
Horsliiii, III soeial iiitercoiir.se, or in Die 
eoiirls of prlnees, rites or tormallties to bo 
observed on iiii.v oe«-asion 

I III' III M y« .ir salt nil' .nlv.iin i d In tin- trust and 
piivii'r III idinsiin^ (In irii'o/.oij.i ' nl ,tii .issi inlily 
0/1 n Mitt 

iSpecitlcally 'I'lie order for rites and 
foinis III tile lloiiiaii t'linreli, or the hook 
eoiitaininu; Die rnh-s invserilied to he oli- 
served on soleiim oecnHioiis 
Ceremonialism (ser e imi'm al-i/inl. II Ad- 
hereiiee to oi fondness lor eereiiioni . ritii- 
nlisin 

Ceremonlallty (si^'r e ino'ni-ar'i ti), n ('ert«- 
monial charneler Jei Tatiho 
Ceremonially (ser e ino'ni-aMO, ode III 
a eeroinniiial iimnnei , aeeordiiii: to rites 
and eoremouies, as, a iwnmu ceirmnmally 
uneleaii; an act rereiiwmalh/ iiiilai»lu1 
Ceremonialness tsi’r-e mo n'i al-nes), o The 
(|Uiility of beitiK eertMiioiilal 
Ceremonious (siM -e-mo'ni-us). a 1 t ('on- 
sistiiiKcf outward forms and liteo, as, the 
cereiiiomoait part of worahip in tliis seiiw 
ecreinoHMl is now used. 'God was tender 
of Die slit'll and ccremonioim part of his 
woi’slilp ■ South ' 2 . Full of eereiiion> or 
stdeiuii forius; iiccompauied with riles. 

The KAcritiic, 

lli'w irr»toii>Hn>us, soleron, unit uiic.irthly 

Il IV, is r the otleriii^ .SA,»A. 

3 Aeconllinc to prescrilied or customary for- 
iiinlitics or punetilios; fonually respectful 
or polite; formal . as. cerenwmtmM phrascMt 
' Then let us take a ceremonious leave * 
ShaJe ~ 4 . Gbscrvaiit of eoiiveiiUoiial forms; 
fond of using ceremony 

ViMi arc too «(*ii«ci«ii4 olittinate, my lord ; 

Ton iti'emimtenx atnl traditional 


Ceremoniously (ser-e-md'ni-us-ll), tidv. In 
a ceremonious manner; formally; with due 
fomis ; as, to treat a person ceremoniously. 
‘After this great work of reconciling the 
kingdom was done most ceremoniously in 
the parliament.’ Strype 
CeremonlOUSneSB (st'ir-o-md'ni-us-nes), n 
'The rjuality of heiiig ceremonious ; the prac- 
tice of much cerenntiiy; formality; as, eere- 
rntmiousnesH of marmera 
Ceremony (str'e-mo-nl). n [Fr. ct^r^monie, 
from L caerimonui, a rite or ceremony, 
veneration, sanctity. 'Hie root is prohaiily 
the same os in Hkr. kn. kar, D> do 1 1. A 
religious or other riD* or oliservaiice ; a sol- 
emn or formal display or performunct!! ; a 
fudemnity ; as, the ceremony of crowning a 
king : Die ceremony of lasring a foundation- 
stone. 

bring her up to the h^h altar, that nhc may 
1 he sacred ceremonies there part.ike 

Spenser. 

There I he,ird them in the darkness, at the mystical 
ceremony. 

Loosely robed in flying raiment, sang tlte terrildc 
prophetess Tennyson 

2 A usage of politeness, or such usages col- 
lectively; formality: a punctilious adherence 
to conventional forms of jioliteness; punc- 
tilio; punctiliousness. 

All ceremonies are in themselves very silly things ; 
but yet ,1 111.11) of tlie wnrlil shmilil know them. 

Ld t hederjield. 

When love begins to sicken and decay 

It iiS(‘th .III enforced ceremony 

Tlicre tire no tricks in plain and simtile faith. 

Shak. 

His liress a suit of fray'd in.'igiiiflcencc. 

Once lit for fe.ists of ceremony Tennyson 

a.t 111 R concrete sense, a ceremonial symbol 
or decoration. 

No c/’fctnonv th.il to gre.it *ines 'longs. 

Not the king's irowii, nor tin* deputed sword. 

'I he inarslntrs triiiifheon. nor the Judge’s robe, 
llet oine iheiii with one h.ilf so good .i grace 
As inert y iloes. Shiik 

Uisrottc the images 

If yon do liiid tliem decked with ceremonies 

Shak 

- -Master of ceretnonics, an officer who siipcr- 
tiiteiids the rceeptiou of ambassadors; ii j 
person who rcgtiluDts the forms to he ob- 
served by the coinpaiiy or atteiiduuts uii a 
piibUe oc.ension 

Cereopsls (se-re-op'sis), n |L cem, wax, 
whence Die csor of a Idnl, and <»r ojisis, 
np]H‘aruii(‘e so named from the remarkable 
sixe of their cere ] A genus of birds, family 
Aiiutidni There is only one species, a native 
of Australia, and therefore known as the 
Australian or New lluliaud goose, about the 
si/e of a common goose 
CereoUB (se'iv-us), a. IL tk'rcus, from cera, 
wax 1 Waxen; like wax. 'What is worth 
his observation goes into Imcereous tables.’ 
Uayton | Rare. | 

Ceres (se'rer,), n 1 In ehm. a Roman 
gotUless.'eorresponding Dt the Gr. Deiiieter; 
she was the daughter of Kronos and Rliea, 



c c res— antique statnr in the I ousrc 

and the mother of fTosen^ine and Bacchus. 
She was the ginldess of the earth in its ca}Hi- 
elt) of bringing forth fruits, especially watch- 
ing over the growDi of grain and other I 

{ danta The Konuiiis celebrated in her 
louour the festival of the Cerealia. Ceres j 
was always represented in full attire, her 


attributes being ears of com and poppies, 
while on her head she wore a corn-measure, 
i and her sacriflees consisted of pigs and cows. 

I 2. The name of a planet discoveretl hy M. 

! Piazxi at Palermo, in Sicily, in 1801. It is 
' the first discovered of the telescopic planets 
! or asteroids which revolve between the 
: orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Its sixe is less 
. than that fif the moon, and it presents Die 
appearance of a star between the seventh 
and eighth magnitudes 

Cereus (se're-us), n. [L. cercus, waxy, from 
cera, wax, because some of the spines are 
pliant as soft wax.] A large genus of plants, 
nat. order CactacesD. They arc all natives 
of tropical America. They vary very much 
in fomi, some having short and others long 
stems, erect or creeping, fluted or angled, 
sometimes Jointed. Tlie flowers are large, 
funnel-sliaped. and with numerous stamena 
Many of them are night-llowering plants, 
like tlie C. grandijlora, a native of the West 
Indies, but well known in cultivation. 

Cerlal,t a. fL. eerrus, a kind of oak.] Be- 
longing to the bitter oak {Quercus Cerris). 
' A coroune of a greiie oke eerial.’ Chaucer. 

Cerlama (s6-ri-a'ma), n. Sec SERIEMA. 

Ceric (se'rik), a [h. cera, wax ] A term 
applied to an acid produced by the action 
of the fixed alkalies on wax. 

Cerl]|,Cerlne(8c'rin),n. [L cera, wax.] 1 A 
waxy substance which precipitates, on eva- 
poration, from alcohol which has been di- 
gested on grated cork.— 2. The name given 
to that portion of hees’-wax, ainniinting to 
70 to 80 per cent of the whole, which is sol- 
uble in alcohol. According to Brodie this 
is merely impure cerotic acid. -3. An ore of 
cerium, a variety of the mineral allaiiite. 

Cerinthlan (se-rin'thi-an), n Gne of a sect 
of early heretics, so called from Cerinthus, 
one of the first horcsinrehs in the church. 
The Gospel of John was supposed to have 
I been written ngaiiiKt bis system, which was 
I a mixture of Jiiduibiii and Gnosticism 
j Cerlph (st’T^if), n. in type-Joumliny, one of 
I the line lines of a letter, especially one of 
I the flue cross lines at the top or bottom, as 
ofl. 

I Cerise (he- rex'), w. [P’r.; L cerairak, a cherry.] 
t’heny-eolour 

Cerise ( se-rex' ). a Of the colour of cerise ; 
cherry-eolHiired 

Cerite (se’nt), u A rare mineral, a hydrated 
silieute of cerium, of a jiiile rose-red colour, 
witi) a tmgc of yellow ; very hard, und of a 
dull resiiioiiH lustre, oeeiirring only in an 
abandoned eo]>per-iiinie at Riddarhytta, in 
Sweden It Is the chief source of cerium, 
and is the mineral from which that metal 
was ili-st obtained It contains also lantha- 
iiium Hiid didyiiiium 

CerlthiidaB (si’u'-i-thi'i-dc), n pi Cliib- 
sliellb, Il family of plant-eutiiig gasteropod- 
oiiH molluscs cuntuiiiiiig iiumerouh species, 
both marim? ami fresli-wuter, as ^ell as 
iiiuny inhabiting braekibli water The bhells 
are spiral, eloiigatetl, ami often wliorled 
and Viineose. About 100 recent species are 
i known, and 4(K) fossil, which range from the 
triits upwiirds. some s|»ecies being especially 
cliaracteristie of tertiwy strata 'I'lie typi- 
cal geiiiiH is rerithiiim. Also written Ccri- 
thiadir 

CezlttllUin (s^r-itb'i-uni). n [Gr keras, a 
hum. from their shape J A genus of niol- 
liisca, the tyfie of the family CeriDiiida; 
(which sec) 

Cerium ( se'ri-um ). <1 f From the planet 
Ceres J .Syni t’e At wt 02 . sp gr 5 5 
A metal discovered in 1803 by Klaproth, 
Ilisinger, and Berxeliiis independently. It 
IS a powder of lamellar texture, malleable, 
of a colour between that of iron and that of 
lead, and acquires Die metallic lustre by 

i iressiire, which becomes bright by polish- 
ng. but soon tarnishes in the air It exists 
in the mtncral cerite, in which it was first 
found, us also in allaiiite, gudoliuite, and 
some others 

*Cenit (a6ni). Contracted for concern. ‘Wliat 
'cenis it you ’ Shak 

CemU0UB(s^r'nu-us).a. |I. cemuus ] Droop- 
ing; pendulous: applied by botanists to 
flowers which are placed on curved pedun- 
cles, and so have the top curved down- 
ward. Erroneously written also Cemous 
Cerognph (se'r6-graf ). n [L. cera, wax, 
and Gr. grapho, to write. ] A writing or en- 
graving on wax ; a painting in wax-colours; 
an encaustic painting 

Cerocraphlc, Cerugnpliical (a*-r6-graf ik. 
se-ro-graf'ik-al), a. Tertalning to cero- 
graphy 


FAte, fSr, fat, fgU; me. met. hdr; plue, pin; udte, not. move; tCibe, tub, buU; oil, pound, n, 8c. abune; Sc. ley. 
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Oerographllt (ad-rog'raf-ist). n. One who 
is versed in or who practises coroffraphy. 
Cerography (se-rog^ra-ll). n. [h. eera, wax, 
and Or. graph6, to write. ] 1 . The act of 
writing or engraving on wax.— 2. The art of 
painting in wax-colours ; encaustic paint- 

Ceroma (s 6 -rfi'ma). n. [L., from Or. kirOma, 
from keroH, wax.] In dans antiq tliat part 
of the gymnasia and baths in whicli bathers 
and wrestlers used to anoint themselves 
with n cfiinposition of oil and wax. 
ClerOlliaxu^ ( sS'ro-man-si ), n LGr. kiros, 
wax, and matUeia, divination.] Divination 
by dropping melted wax in water. 

Oeroon (s6-ron0, n. [Sp. serm;, aug otsera, 
a large pannier or basket. ] A bale or pack- 
age made of skins; a serooti 
CeropheTaryt (se-rofer-ar-i), n [Or. keros. 
wax or a candle, and phero, to (*nrry. | 
1 . Eceles an acolyte; one who carries candles 
in religions processions. Fuller. — 2. A 
stand to hold candles 

CeroplastlC (se-ro-plasHik), a [Or. keros, 
wax, and plastUce {teehn/e), the art of the 
modeller or carver. | Pertaining to the art 
of modelling in wax; modollod in wax i 
CeroplastiC (sc-ro-phis'tik), n Tlic art of ' 
modelling or of forniing models in wax It . 
is an art of very high aiiti()uity I 

CerOBllL OerOBine (so'rd-sin), n |Or. k^ros, 
wax ) nearly) A wax-likc sub- , 

stance yielded by some species of sugar- 
cane; on the surface it forms line light 
pearly scales 

CerOBtOXna (se-ros'td-ma). n. [Or ic^ox. 
wax, and stintui, flie mouth ] A genus of 
moths tile caterpillars of one 8 ]iecics of i 
w'hicli ( C xiilostellu, or turnip diamond- | 
back motb) are very destructive to the tur- | 
nip crop.s by eating tbe leaves 'rhese are \ 
about A inch long, green, tapering to both 
ends 

Cerote t (se'rot), n. Same as Cerate (which 
see) 

Oerotlc (se-rot'ik), a Term applied to an 
acid existing in bees-wax Cerotie acid has 
as a formula (’<s 7 Hk 4 D. See Okkin, 2 
Cerogylon (se-rok'si-1oii), u [Or. Arxrox, wax, , 
and Xf/loti, a tree | A genus of tree-fmlms, 
natives of S<»uth America They have pin- 
nate leaves and small berries with one luml 
80 »mI The wax-palm of South America {C 
andicola) is u tall handsome tree, growing 
often on the niountains at the limit of ]>er- I 
fM;tiiul snow. A secretion consisting of two 
parts ixjsin and one part wax is pmduced i 
111 great abundance on the stem, and is also | 
exuded from the leaves, each tree yiehling 
on an average 2 .') lbs. 

Gerrtal (ser'ri-al), a Pertaining to the 
corns or bittcr-oak 'Chaplets gremi of 
cerrial oak ’ Dryden 

CerriB (ser'ris), n. The bitter-oak ((^uercus 
Cen'is) 'I'his is the usual form ainong 
botanists, but Cerrus is the correct Latin 
form 

Certain (sfir'tan or sir'tiii), a, [Fr cedain, i 
O. Fr certain, certein, certan, as if from a I 
L. adjective c^’rtanus, fonnecl from cert ns, \ 
certain, by adding siifAx -anus Certus is | 
closely connected with cerno, cretum, to 
separate, distinguish, perceive, and <ir I 
krineiH, to separate, distinguish, judge | , 
1 Sure (a) irndoubtodly true; established 
as a fact: said of an assertion ' 

'Tis must cfrfant your husliaiul's i lUiiing S/i.tk | 
Rich she !ihali be. Ih.ifs SfiuA ; 

( 6 ) I'lidoubtedly existing or impending 

Death IS to .ill ^h.tk i 

Virtue tli.it iltn-i ts nur n.ivs ' 

Throu){h certain dau,;erj to nui.crtaiii pr.iise 

Jirvdfu 

(c) Capable t>f being counted or dcjiended 
on; unfailing; infallible; as. certain signs, 
a certain remedy for a (iisease ' Nothing 
socrrfui/ias youraiichors ’ Shak (d) With 
the infinitive or o/; capable of being counted 
on as being or about to be or do, or able to 
count on; as, he is certain to he m the gar- i 
den; you are certain to fiiul him there, oro^ 
finding him there; if you write you are at | 
least certain of an answer, or to receive an : 
answer. —2 Assured in miiul ; free from , 
doubt, (a) Free from doulit regarding the , 
truth of anything asserted ; often with «/. ' 
‘ A prophet certain o/ my prophec*y. ’ Tennu- ; 
son Formerly sometimes with on * f am ' 
certain on’t.* Shak (h) Having no doubt 
or suspicion regarding: often with i 

And, brethren. I myself »ni certatn •/you, that ! 
also ye ben full of love fVukitJi 

Be certatn what you do, sir. lest your justice 
Prove vtoienec Shak 


, [This sense comes very near that of 1 (d) 

If a person savs, I am certain of the support 
. of some political party. H is not clear whe- 
: ther he means to give an assurance of his i 
; own feeling of confidence that that party , 
! will support him, or to announce that any j 
I one may count on his having that support; | 
I but when the statement is. Though he has 
! doubts himself, 1 lielieve he is certain of \ 
I the support of that paiiy, it is clear that 
, the speaker only intimates tliat such sup- 
{ port can bo relied on. The form of the ex- 
i jiression is probably derived from the sense 
I 2 {b), and its meaning has liecome moditlod 
I by circumstances.] (c)t Having no douiit 
; or hesitation regarding a course of conduct; 

I resolved; determined: with an infinitive. 

I However I with thee have fixed niy lot, 

I tertatn to undergo like doom of death. 

I Consurt with thee. Aftttou, 

I S. Stated; fixed; detenninatc; definite. 

I The (leopic shall go out and gather a tertatn rate 
I I'VtiviUy Hx XVI 4 

I 111 I’r.tiK'e .1 {irrsoii i*> lonipellcd to make .1 trttatn 
! distrilnitiiin of his proiierty .imong his children 
' Jitoug-ham 

4 N'ot specifically named; indeterminate; 

I indefinite, one or some 

Then c.imc .1 m /oxn pour widow. M.it xii 4-' 

I Alitun fvcrything In* «irote there was .1 crrtatn 
iiattir.il grii I .ind dcLormii. Atataniity 

\ III the last sense also used independently 
as a noun, and meaning certain persons. • 

Lertatn also of your own poets h.ive said ! 

At ts xvii jK 

Forineiiy some was occasioiiallx iimmI before 
certain in this sense w'itli a pl'.iral noun 
I ■ '1*0 reform some certain edicts ’ Shak 
For certain, certainly 
I f- or tertatn, 

I This ts of purpose laid by sonic tluit hate me Shak 

Syn Sure, true, iindeiiiublc.nntpiestionable, 
undoubted, indubitable, indisputable, in- 
controvertibh*. inevitable, unfailing, infalli- 
ble, nnliositating, undoubting, fixed, statcil, 
determinate 

Certain 1 (si'i-'tan or Hi*Ftin). adr. (Certainly; 
assuredly. 


Certain,! Certalne.t H 1 A eertain iiuan- 
tity. 'Of iitit'eh a certain ' - a eertaiii 1111111 - 
her of ounces Chaucer 2 f’crtaluty 
'Whereof tlie eertatne no man kiiowtlh ' 
j (ioieer. Written also Certyn, Certeyue 
Certalne,t Certeyne,t«t/e. (’ertamly, cer- 
I tos Chaucer 

i Certainly (ser'tau li oi ser'tiub), ade 
I Witliont doubt or(|uestion. in tiiitli and 
fact; without fail, assuivdlv, undoubtedly, 
uiHiuostiotiably. of a (‘tM'fainty 1 

< x-r-Ar/xx/v tins .1 righfi-niiMinn l.nkt xxiii 4; ! 

Ill vud, I will return to tlici* 1 

(,<*ll Xllll I'i I 

CertainneSB ( scFtan-nes or st'^r'tm nes>, n l 

f’ertainty (\\bicb see) | 

Certainty (scFtau-ti or Si'r'tin-ti), n 1 'I’lie | 
fjict tif being certain; exemption front fail- 
I lire, us. the certtiinfy of an event or of the 
j success of a mcdicmc. , 

I 'III* lit ta/ntv tif |■lmlslllllcllt ts llic tiuc’,1 sf< iiiily ' 
J .14; nils', I limes .ftne\ 1 

1 2 A fact 01 tnitli eeriaiiilj esbibliwlied ; tliat 
I which ('iiniiot be ({iicstioiied * 1 Hjieuk from , 
eertaintirs ' Shak * Cei ttimfieH nn Ulilli' , 
j tel estiug and sating ' Landnt j 

I Know for .1 lerfatitfv. ill it tin* I or«l your l .oil will i 
; no nnxrc drive nut .inj of tlifs, nations 

Jo.ll XMII l{ 

, ;j. Full a.s.suraiicc of mind, exemption from 
i tluiibt 

I Sin li sober letfain/v nf w.ikuit: blr.^, 

I never lu.iiil till now Aftlton 

Certest (fwVtuz). m/c [Fr] f’eituiiily. in 
trutli, verily * Certes. <»ur uiitboih are to 
bhime ' I/udibriis [Now only poetical or 
bumorouH | 

Certllla (sf-i-^tbi-a), n. A genus of birds, tlie 
type tif tlie follow'iiig family, containing the 
C. familUiris or common creeper 
Certhlad8B(s^rtli'i-a-de),n pi I'he creepers, 

> a family of teiiuirostral irercbiiig birds, 

! consisting of the tree-creepers (Certhia), 

' nut -hatches, Ac. with long sharp ilaws 
' and an elongated hind-claw, so that they 
: can lay hold on tlie bark of a tree, and 
. even pass around a horizontal branch, cling- 
. jug to its under surface with their back to 
the ground. Hee CKE8PER, d 
^ CerthlXUB (s^r-thFne), n pi. A sub-family 
I of tlie CerthiadK, including the genus Cer- 
i thia and several others. Bee CREEPER 
Certie, Certy (seFtl), n. A word used only 
m the phrases^ myeertie, my certie, a kind 


(d oath, equivalent to. by my faith; in good 
troth [Scotch.] 

My ceritel few ever wrought for siccaii a day's 
I wage titr II Scott 

Certificate (si'r-tiri-kat), n. [Fr. eertijirat. 
from L L certifieare, to certify. See CER- 
TIFY 1 1. In a general sense, a written tes- 
timony to the truth of a certain fact or facts 

I can bring irrtt/tcatesth,\t I behave myself soberly 
before comp, my iHMuou. 

2 In n iiitire particular st'iise, a legally uu- 
I tlienticatcil voucher or tostiinony of certain 
, facts ; sometimes a kind of license ; ns. an- 
attorney's annual certificate, a stamped jier- 
inission to practise for the current year ; a 
certificate ttf a])pointinent of the trustee 
to a bankrupt's estate; an annual eertifi- 
eaie taken out by persons killing or taking 
game; the certificate of tlie master or 
mate of a merciiant vessel attesting his 
competency, and olitaiucd from the Board 
c»f Trade , a certificate of registry of a ship, 
whicli is a copy of the entry in the books 
of the eustom-bonsu; a certificate of origin, 
a custoin-boiise document, testifying to par- 
ticular articles being the growth of a Brit- 
ish colony; a certificate from a court of law, 
that is, 11 writing nindo in the court, to give 
notice to another court of anything done 
therein 

Certificate (B6r-tiri-kat), r t 1 To give a 
certificate to. as to one wlio has jtassed an 
exumiiiatioii , to fiiriiisb with a certificate; 
as. a certificated teacher, to certificate tlie 
cajttain of a vessel. |ln this sense used 
I chielly ill tbe past participle j 

Uv ihf i.-ih Ilf Qiirc 11 Anne, it w.is further rn.iL'tefl, 
that iii-itlii'r tin- scrv.nit’, nor .ipprcntiies of snUi 
ccrti/itfitr,/ iii.tii ‘hoiild g.iiii any srltlriiirtit in the 
parish wlicre In* rusnU'd under such certihi,itr 

.4itam Snnth 

2 To attest or certify by certificate , as, to 
certificate a fact. 

Certificated (scr-tlfl-kat ed), p anil a Fur- 
nished with a certificate as n jiroof of tpiali- 
flcaiion foraiiottice; HH,uecrtificatcd teacher. 
Sec tin* verlt 

Certlficatidn (si^r'(i-fi ka"Hboii), n. l The 
actol certifying 2. In law, n notice ton 
part.> in a suit that if be fail to do Hoiiietliiiig 
certain conseqiii'iiccs will follow. 

Ill* w f. siTvi'il with .1 new order to .ipnenr, 
with the. that if he .ippe.ircii nol they 

would pi III ce'il A/ Itnrnft. 

Certifier (si'ir'ti-fi-i'r), n One who certifies 
or assures 

Certify ( sr*r'tl-ri ), v t pret A pp certified ; 
Pin* certijyiny |Fr certifier, from L L ccr- 
tilicn, t.i certify L certus, eertain, and 
fucw, to make 1 'I’o assiirc or makt* cer- 
tain to give certain Informalion hi applied 
to peisoiiH It is followed by oj after the 
person and before the thing told; as, 1 cer- 
tified you nj the fact 

\\ L- li.ive sriit .tiid ci’fttfied the king I'.zra l\ 14 
I go to f n hty her. 'I .ilhotX here ‘.Aix>< 

2 'I’o give eertain liiformatioii q/; t»» make 
clear, definite, or eertain. applied to tilings 
i Ins I-, ilesigiii'il to ifrtijy those things that are 
I oiilirmed o| ( .oil’s favour tIammonU 

;i To testify ttt in writing; to make a de- 
claraliou in writing under liand or bund 
ami seal , to make known or ustuldisb us a 
fact. 

1 he juilgi s sh.ill terttfx their 01 union to the rh.in 
r i ll'ir, •iiid upon siu.h > ertiliL.itc tlic dei rer is usually 
founded Hlufkxtonr 

Certiorari (si^r'Hlii-o-ra"rI), fi (Lit to lie 
informed of, L L ccriwru, to inform, from 
I, certus, certain | In law, a writ issuing 
out of a Hiiiierior eoiirt, to call up the reeords 
of an inferior court or remove a cause there 
depending, that it in.iy )h! tried in the 
I HUjtcrior court, 'i Ins writ is obtained upon 
comidaint of a iiarty that be has not re- 
ceived justiee 01 tliat be eaimot have an 
impartial trial in the inft'iior court 
! CertltudO (seFti-tuil), n jii.L. certitudo, 
j from L. certus, certain J (’crtninty; assiir- 
unee; fritedoin from doubt. 

'I Ik- world 

Hath re.illy neither joy. noi light, not love, 

Nor cerMudt, nor peace, nor liclp for phiii 

Matt Arnold 

Cert Money (H/‘rt mun'i), n [Certain 
money ] Jn law, liead-moiicy, paid yearly 
by the residents of several manors to tbe 
lords tbercMtf , for the certain keeping of the 
leet, and iMiinctimcs to the hundred 
Cerulet (iii‘'rql), a Cerulean 

The Iwirk. 

That Miently adown the teruU (tream 
(glides with swift tAils John Dyer 


ch, ekaln; eh. Sc. locA; g.yo; J.yob; h, Fr ton; ng. sing; tu, (Aeri; th. f/tin; w, uiig; wh. uiAig; zb. azure —See KEY 
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Cerulean a. rL eetnilew, 

azure, prolHibly f<«r apluleiut, ttky-culuured, 
from ctplum, the sky. r and I lieirig eaHily 
InterchariKeiihli; J Sky • coloured ; azure ; 
biue, 

ll likr tlic (rntUan JUth we see 

Majcstn III It-, own simplicity ( mfpe* . 

Ceruleated (Ho.ru'le at'ed), a Paintt'd blue. 

( Kare. j 

Oeruleouel (HO-ru'le uH). a f'emlean ‘ TIiIk 
cfruletmn or bluo-coloured hch that ovei- 
MpreadH the diuidianoUH iiniiMiuciit ' iJr H 
Mtrrv 

Oeruleum (Hi‘-ru'le>utii), 7 t. a IiIip* pi;;nicnt. 
connUiiiiK of Htaiinnte of iirotoxidr of I'oljalt, 
mixed with Btannic acid and Huljihittc of 
liriie Urf 

OerullflC (H^'r-U-lif'ik). a Producing a ijlio* 
or Hky colour <Jrrw fRarc | 

Cerumen (H(‘*ru'nit‘ii ), n [L rem, wax.j 
The wax or yellow matter Heeivted J»y eei 
tain ^lamlH lyiiiK in the external eaiiul of 
the ear ItH priiieipal ime HeeiiiH to be to 
liibrieuti* tile paHHUKe, and ulao, aeeordiiiK to 
Home phyaioloKistK, to entaiiurle parlieleh of 
foruiKiiiiiuittiraiid prevent them Iroin reueh- 
ini; the membrana tyiiipani. 

Ceruminous (ae ni'nii nus), «/ Rel.itiiiK 
1.0 or eoiitamim; lernmen ('vnnninouH , 
fflumtH.tUv kdaiiiia which Hcerele the wax of 
the eai 

Cerura (He ro'ra). n (fir Irt rax, a horn. and 
oiiiu, the tail I A kciiiih of motliK iieloiiK- 
iiiLt (o Llie famil> Jtombyeida*. of whieli the 
bcHl known is the f’ m/inbi, or piiMh-inoth. 
wliii b feedK on (he willow, poplar, Ac. 'I'he 
ealerpillarH have a eurioiiH anal appendafce, 
whieh is exIeiiHile: lienee the name 
Ceruse (He'rns), n |Kr., from b n’rusna, 
Willie lead, from r/'rr/. wax | White-lead, a 
mixture or eoiiipoiiiid of hydrate and ear 
bonale of lead, produced by expositii; the 
iiiel.al III thill platcH to the vaiioiir of vine 
Kar. It iM iiiueh inied in paiiitiiif;. and a 
eoMirietie. la prepared fioin it J^i'ad ih Home 
tiincH found native in the form of eeruHe, 
but ill tills ease it is an anhydroiiH metaear- 
hoiiaP* fVruae 0/ antinunqf ih a 

white oxide of aiitiinony, which HeiiaratoK 
from the water in which liiaphoretie anti- ' 
iiioiiy has been waHluMl 
Ceruse (se'rUH), r.t. To wash with ceruse, 
to aiiply eeniHe to uh a eoHinetie 

ll< re's ll I iiliiiir, wh.tt l.ulv's * hrvk I 

i In mull irri4s d over i oiin's in .ir it ♦ Hcau J ] 

CeruBlte, Oerusslte (se'ni-Hit. He rus^it). n. I 
A native eaiboiiute of lead (PbCO.,). a etim | 
moil lead ore, found 111 ('uiiilierlaiid. ('oni ; 
wall. LeudhlllH, Siberia. Ilary,, iVe , often in 
eoiijiiiietioii with Kiileiia or snl)ihide ot 
lead. It oeeiii'H erystalli/ed, line, Kt'Hiinlar. 1 
or earth\. It is supposed to be derivetl from 
the deeoinpoHitloii of galena 
Cervelat (HtVvelat). n iProm L rvrruf<, . 
iiHtaK.froiii reReiiibliiiKahoni 1 Aiiaiieicnt 
inusieal wind iiistriuiieiit, of a hiiuiII si/.e, 
ii'odiieiim, b> means of a reed, tones n>sem- 
diiiu a bassoon Also written f’ermb f 
Cervical tser-vi'kal m- Her'\i kal), <i | b c»w- 
injr, crrrtris. the iieek | lleloiiufiin; to the 
neck . as. Ibe rfnucul nerves, ci'i'r/cn/ vessels 
Cervlclde (ser'vi sid). n |b rrnws, a st:u;. 
and vtt'tln. to kill ) Tlie act of killiinr deer | 

' A wanton rvrnVnb' ' Ilmjnnt TmiU>r ' 
[Rare | 

Cervldss, CervlnsBtHi^i-'vi de.sei \riie),n t>i 

|L. reri'ini, a Mtiii; | Tlie iteer triln . a family ' 
of ruminant maiiinuils. elnirueten/ed by 
bony, deeidiioiiH, solid, braiielied bonis, eti ' 
vurt‘d with a soft skin or velvet ami (erined 
antlers, uliieb, exeeptim; in the reimleer. 
are W'aiitiii^ in the fi'iiiales The priiteipal 
Konerii an' represeiitetl by the stau' or red 1 
deer, wapiti, roebuck, «V.c., the elk or iiioosr- 
det'r, the reindeer or earihoo, the fallow- 
deer. and tin' miiutjae The t'ervidie are 
first found fosHil 111 miocetie strata 

Ceryinn, n see oehviii.<k 

Oarvlne (Hi'f'vlii). tt IL crrm'nfoi. from Cr r- 
rinc, II deer | Perlainiiivr to the deer or niii- 
iiials of the family Cervidie 
Cervix (H^r'viksl. n |L ) In amtf the iieek. ' 
esjieeuilly the hinder- part of the iieek, the 
fori'-part belni; termed rofftim Also applied | 
to the iiei'k of the bladder and of the 
utf'rna 

Cervus (st'r'vn-x II ILIA itenns of runii- 
iiants incliidiiii; the stan or red-deer and 
tiihers of the family IVrvidK*. 

Ceryle (aer'i-KO. W, JUr. k^rfiUn, the hal- , 
eyoii I A tfeima of inaesatwial birds beloiii;- 
ing to the kiii^tlslier family. 8 ee Kinu- 
PI 8 IIKK , 


Fate. far. fat, fftll; me. met, hdr; pine 


Cesare (He'za*re). n. In a sylloRisin in 
the Mee.oiid figure, haviiiff a universal nega- 
tive major premiss, a universal atfiniiative 
minor, and a universal negative conelusion: 
a mnemonie word. 

Cesarean, Gesariau (se-za're-an, se-za'ri- 
an), n Kee CiKSARKAN 
Cesarewltcll (sti-zar'e-vich). n Same as 
Czannritz 1 

Cesed,! Ceased, t p/> Sei.sed: jiosst'SKed 1 
•Till that he be therwith ’--till he be | 
pOHiessed tli«*ie<»f Chuucft. j 

CeslOUS (k 'hi UK). H [b arnim \ Of a 
bliiisli-gray ••oloui 

CespltltlOUS (.seK-pi-ti'shiis), a |b vehjfeti, \ 
turf 1 PertaiiJiiiR to turf ; mmlu of 1 
turf • rainpartH ' G’owf/A. (Rare] j 

Cespltose (seH'pi-tuK), a [L ctPKpeti, turf.J ' 
lube/ growing in tufts; eespitoiis 
Cespltous ( Heh'pi-tns), a. Pertaining to 
tnrf, turfy. 

A <«/#/.'// f Of lurfv ijiaiit has tiiatiy stfiiis fmiii the 
s.(iii( rifit. iisii.illy loriiiiiie a close thick carpet or 
in.ittirig Mattyn 

Cess (ses), r / [Shortened and corrupted 
from U)ii>4‘Sh J 1 To impoae a tax; to assess. 

'I hi* 1 ii^'ltsii gammons ie\seil and pillaged tlic far- 
mers ol Meath and lintilin hromif ' 

•J In Seotlaiid, to fix the amount of the land- 
tax 

Cess (ses), n (Krom tlie verb] 1. A rate ; 
or Lax; an assessnnuit. M’olloq ] 

1 In like tf\ 1 IS Lh.irgcr| upon the cotintry sonie- 
tiiiies for III tnaiiing tht sidthcrs Spemer 

2 111 Seotlainl. the land-tax, a pemiiiiieiit , 
tax fixed at i:47.Ur>4 per uiiiiiim, to bi^ levied ' 
out of the land rent of Scotland for ever, 
snlijtiet, however, to a power of redumption. , 
t LUiuiid, measure; estimation. i 

i he |Hior j.idt is wrung in tlie wttliers out of .ill cei « 

SArtit i 

CeSB.I Gesset (sos), r i |L erHuo, to cease | 

1 'lo cease ‘tl nature, cew.’ Shak 2 To J 

rieglei't a legal duty. Cotcell 1 

Cessant (seH'sant), a. Inactive ; dormant I 
H' Montaiftic 

Cessation (ses-siVshon), n [b ceHmtiu, from 
ceuHo, to eeiise | 1 A eeasing; a stop; a rest; 
tlie act of diseontiiiiiing motion or action of 
any kind, whether temjiorury or final | 

I he rising ol .1 parli.inn'iit is .1 kind of tevrotion ! 
from politic ks Adiition 

2.1 All ariiiistiee - SvN Stop, rest, stay, 
liaiise, diKeoiitiiiiiaiiee. intermission, inter- 
val. rcHplte, iuP*rruption, recess, reiiiisHion , 
Cessavit (ses-siVvit). n (b cemt. to eease, 
cemiiut, he Inis eeiiNt'd 1 In law. a writ 
given by Mtatiite to recover lamls when the 
tenant or oeeiijiier bad censed for tw’o yearn 
to iierform the Herviee wdiieh eoiiHtitiited 
the condition of liih tenure, and had not 
Hiitlieient goods or chattels P* be dihtrained, 
or the tenant had so iiieloHcd the land that 
the lord eould iioteoiiie upon it to distrain. 
ThiK writ was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm IV. 
xwil 

Cesser (ses'Hcr), n [.see cess, r 1 1 in law, 
a eeasiiig ; a neglect tn iierform services or 
paviiieiit for two yeiirs .See Ckshavit 
CesslbUltyt (ses-si-biri-ti), w [S«*e ckuk 
and ('KHSION I The act of giving way or le 
eediiig. Sir K, Ih'jtfaf. 

Cesslblel (scH'Hi-bl), « [See fKliK J Cilviiig 
way , liable to give way; yielding. ’If the 
parts of a stricken biHly la* so easily ecuntblr ’ 
Str K Duihfi 

Cesslo bonoruxn (sesh'l b bb-iiiVriim),n. I b 1 

III SVete laa\ H yielding 01 surrender of pn»- 
fierty or goods, a legal proceeding by winch , 
a debtor, either voluiitanly 01 on the iw*ii- 
tiun of a iieilitor, stirn'iiders ins whole 
nivniis and t state to bib creditors 
Cession (schlion), n [b eeHttiu, from L 
ct'do. cessant See rKTiE ] 1 t The act of 
giving way, a concession 

I nr cw IIS (tionN, tfwioii.x, modesty itsrlf, well 
governed, ai<* but arts of ustcntaliun Jitican 

2 1 A yielding to physical force or impulse ^ 

If there l>c a mere viehling or cession (m a body . 
siriu k| It pruduv elh no sound /uirou 

.3 The act of ceding, yielding, or surreiider- 
iiig, as of territory, proiwriy, or rights; a 
giving lip, resignation, or surrender 

The lej wi»w of her liaiiiis on the catidiiiu ol Angus 
bv I adv M.irg iret h,id won lo Harnh-v's sale tlie 
powerful .uiil tiangeroiis hatl of Moruui, and hail 
aiienaied ftuiu Murray the kindred houves of Kuth- 
vcii .ind l.inds,o ' plena* 

4 In cini law. a voluntary sum'iider of a 
IH-'rson’s effects t«» his creditors to avoid im- 
iirlsoiiiiieiit -- 6 KeeUtt. the leaving of one 
lieueflee in consequence of aeeepUng aii- 

. pill, m'lte. not. move; tube, tub. bull; 


other and not having a dispensation en- 
titling the incumbent to hold both. 
GeSBlOXiary (se'shon-n-rl), a. [Fr. eession- 
airc, b. (o ccgftionarius See CESSION.] Giv- 
ing up; yielding.— Cesstonarp hankrupU one 
, who has yielded up his estate to be divided 
among his creditors. 

CesBinentt (ses'inent), n. An assessment 
or tax. Johmmi 

CeSBOr (ses's^r), n [b. cestto, to cease ] In 
Uitc, he that neglected for two years to iier- 
fnrin the service by which he held lands, so 
that he incurred the danger of the writ of 
cessavit. See (’KS.SAV1T, 

CeSBOrt (Hes'btjr). n. An assessor or taxer. 
Cess-plpe (scH'pi])), n A pipe for carrying 
off waste-water, Ac , from cess-pools, sinks, 
or drains 

Cess-pool (scs'pol). n. [The better spelling 
seems to lie tteits-pool, the word being from 
A. Sax. ucHsian, to settle; or jirov gogg, suss, 
a mess, filth ; Gael, gog ] A cavity or well 
in a drain or privy to receive tlic sediment 
or filth : used figuratively iii the following 
extract. 

Thcf«j-/i»ff/f)fapio, nowina tiiiic«)f pa]itrr-tnoncy, 
works with .1 vivacity uin'x.'iiiqilcd. unimagmed. 

Car/y/e 

Also written Scgg-jtool. 

Cost (scst), n. [G.Fr. ceste, b cestns. a girdle.] 
A lady’s girdle. Colling [Rare and poeti- 
cal I 

Cestoid (sen'toid), a. [b cestus, a girdle, 
from theii shape See (’K.ST 011 U.A 1 A term 
in zoology used to ehuructeri/c certain m- 
testinul woriiiK, such as tape-worms. 
Cestoid, Cestoidean (seytoid. ses-toi'de- 
aii). n. (hie of tiie ('estoidea 
Cestoidea (ses-toi'de-u), n. jtl [b. ceglug, 
Gr. kegiog, a girdle, aiul calos. form | An 
order of mtestimil woimsof the class Scole- 
eida; tape-worms. 

Cestracion (seK-tra'si-on), n [Gr. kestra, a 
kind of lisli ] A genus of eartilaKinoiis fishes 
belonging to the shark group, of whicli only 
one species, the I'ort JnekKoii shark (Vest ra- 
don Vhiltppi). fuund on tin; roast of Aus- 
tralia. now exists Tlie posterior teeth eon- 
sist of flat grinders; tlie front teetli are 
jMiiiited 

Cestraciontidse (BeB-tra'Bi-on"ti-de). n. pi. 
A family of eurtiluginous fisiies. closely 
allied to the true sharks, eoiisistmg only of 
a single living genus and species, the ('es- 
triicion (which see), although tin' extinct 
forms arc very ubiindunt in some formations 
Cestrum (ses'trum), n IGr kestron , liotony. J 
A genus of plants, nat. order Solanucete. 
'I’liey have funnel shaped, yellow, fragrant 
flowers, and an' common in cultivation. 
They are known us the liastard jasmines of 
the West India islands 
Cestui, Cestuy (ses'twi), [baw itj a 
fiei'Hon used 111 law' exjiiessions sni'li ns tlie 
following: Cesfni ijnc trast, the peiNon who 
IS entitled to the iieiielii of a tni'-it . ccstai 
one asc, the jicrsoii who is entitled to a use 
See 1 SK Ccstai tjac vie, tlic i»ci'*on for 
whose life any lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments may he held. 

Cestum (Ki*s'tiim). n [From b ccgtus, a 
girdle J A geiiu.s of (;teno)ihora 01 higher 
Actino/oa, represented by the Venus’s gir- 
dle {Cestunt Veneris), which exists us an 
elongated band-like marine organism, often 
uttniiiiiig a lengtli of ;{ or 4 feet, and exhi- 
biting ]ilios]i|ioivseeiiei‘ at night 
CSStUB (ses tns). a [b , from (jr kestos, 
a girdle, lit stitclied, embroidered, from 
kenteo, to prick 1 in tioni anlitj (a) the 
girdle of Venus on whieli w'us ie]iresented 
everything that loiild awaken love (6) A 
marriage girdle given by a newly married 
wife to lier hiisliaiid 

CSBtUB (scs'tus), n |b eestus. civglus, from 



Vanous forms of C estus 


ctrdo, ccrgtnn, to strike ] Among the Greeks 
and Komuns. a kind of boxing-glove or 


oil, pound; u, 8c. abioie; y. Sc. tey. 
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i;Huntlet, made of pieces of strong leather, ; 
loaded with lead or iron, which boxers 
fastened on their liandH and arras by nieuns 
of leather thongs. At first it was short, 
reaching no higher than the wrists, but it 
was afterwards enlarged up to the elbows. 
CestTaen (kest'va-eu or kest'viin), n. Sec I 

CISTVAKN. i 

Cesara, Cesure (se-zu'ru, se'zur), ». see , 
Cjbsura 

Ceaural (se-zu'ral), a See CjesUKAL 
Cetacea(se-ta'shc-a),H.jt>2. [L. C(*fn«,Gr kt'toH, 
any large sea-monster, a whale ] An onler ' 
of marine mainraiferous animals, siin^assing | 
in size all others in existence. They suckle j 
their young, have warm Idood, and respire | 
by means of lungs, for which purpose they | 
must frequently come to the surface of the 
w'ator to take in fresh supplies of air. Their ] 
tail is not vertical, as in iishes, but hori- 
zontal The Cetacea are commonly divided 
into live families: (a) the BaUenultP, or 
whalebone whales ; (ft) the Phyneteruhv, or 
sperm whales ; (c) the Delphinidce, or dol- 
phins ; (d) the fyiymhnceti, or * beaked ' 
whales; and (e) the Zeuglodontida^, all of 
which are fossil. The Sirenia arc now made 
to form a distinct order of manimals 
Cetacean (se-ta'shan), n An animal of the 
order Cictacca. 

Cetacean (se-ta'shan), a. Maine as Cetaceous 
Cetaceous (se-ta'shus), a. Pertaining to the 
whale; belonging to the Cetacea or whale 
kind. 

Cetate (se'tat). n. A salt of cetic acid. 
Cetene (sc'ten), n (CuHsa ) A colourless, 
oily, liquid hydrocarbon obtained from ce- 
tylic alcohol. 

CeteoBauniB, n. see CKTioHAUKUti. 
Ceterach (set'^r-ak), n. fi^T. ctHirac, Tt. eet- 
raeea, of Arabic or Persian origin. | A genus 
of ferns, sub-order Polynodiacese The chief 
characters by which the genus is known 
are the reticmlated veins, tlie simple sori, 
with scarcely any indusium, and the abun- 
dance of chaffy scales which clotlu; the 
under surface of the leaf. One species, C. 
ojgUnutrum (the scale-fern or mi It waste), is 
indigenous to Britain, and not unconiinon 
on rocks anil walls 

Cetlc (se'tik), a (L ccO/*\ a whale.l Per- 
taining to the whale Cetw acid, an acid 
produced, according to llcintz, in very small 
quantity in the saponification of spermaceti 
It crystallizes in nacreous scales, grouiied 
in stars, melting at 53T>’ O 
CetilL Cetlne (se'tin), n ( L. eetiiH, a whale 1 
) The name proposed by (’hev- 
reiil for the crystallizable matter which 
fonns the greater part of the substance 
called spermac'cti 

CetiosauruB, Ceteosaurus (8e'ti-o-s{^"rus, 
8e'te-6-sa"rus), n. [Or ketews, of or belong- 
ing to a whale, and sauros, a lizard ] A 
genus of fossil sauriaiis, the most gigantic 
of the order iJemosauria, whose vertebra' 
exhibit a slightly hollowed cup behind, the 
fore-part being flattened in the dorsal, but 
produced into a convex surface in the cervi- 
cal part of the body The articulations of 
the liones of the limbs, the pfissession of long 
claws, and the hollow'iiess of the bones indi- 
cate that it was a terrestrial animal, pro- 
bably an inhabitant of marshes or river- 
sides 'I'heir remains an; found in the oolite 
and weulden fonnations. 

Cetolo^cal (se-to-loj'j-kal), a. Pertaining 
to cetmogy 

CetOlOgUt (se-tol'o-jist), n. One who is 
versed in eotology or the natural history of 
the whe' • and its kindred animals 
Cetology (se-tol'o-ji), n [Gr kt-fos. a whale, 
and logos, discourse ] I'he description or | 
natural history of cetaceous animals j 

Cetonia (se-to'ni-a), n [Qv.ketonin] A| 
genus of coleopterous insects, the type of | 
the family CetoniadfB. C aurata is the rose- I 
chafer or rose-lieetle ' 


pounds annually and used as manure for 
land. 

Ohtraxla (s6-tra'ri-a), u [From L. cefra, 
little leather shield, targe, from the shape 
of the aimthecia.] A genus of lichens re- 
lated to lecidea. They have a rigid, erect, 
and branching brown thallus, with lateral . 
apothecia. Three species are found in Bri- 
tain. The best known is C. islandiea, or 
Iccland-moss. See ICRLANP-Moss. 
Cetrarln. Cetrarlne (se'tra-rin). n. (Ci^ 
11 ) A vegetable principle extracted by 

ah'ohol from several lichens, ns Cetraria 
islandiea (Iceland -moss) and Sticta pitl- 
monacea. It forms a fine wliitt; powder very 
liitter to the taste. 

CetUB (se'tus). n [L ] In nstron. the Whale, 
a large constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere coiitaiuiiig ninety-seven stars. 

Cetyl (so 'til), n. [Gr. keJos, a whale, nml 
Ap/c, matter.] (C^sHna ) An alcoholic radi- 
cal supposed to exist in a senes of com- 
pounds obtaine^l from sjiennuceti. 

Cetyllc (se-tiTik), a. Pertaining to cetyl; as. 

! eetylic alcohol. 

I CeutorhsmehuB (su-td-ring'kus), n. [Gr. 

I keuthn, to hide, ti» bury, and rhynehos, the 
j snout 1 A genus of coleopterous insects, 
family Curculionidie, including sevenil spe- 
cies, whose larvos are very destructive to 
the turnip: C. assinUlis is the turnip-seed 
weevil; C. contractus, the charlock weevil; 
and C pleurmtigiua, the iuniip-gull weevil 
Cevadllla, GebMiUa (sev-a-diria, seb-n- 
diHa), n The Hpiuiish :Mexicun name fur 
Asaynva ojicinalis See Asaquaca. 
Ceylaillte'(«c'lan-it), w, \¥rom Ceylon.] A 
ferruginous variety of spinel (ALjAlgO^) from 
Geylon. 

‘ Cej^onOBe (se-lon-ez'). a. Pertaining to 
Ceylon; iUngalese; Singhalese. 

CeyloneBe (se-lon-ez'), n. sing and pi A 
native or natives, an inhabitant or inhabi- 
tants of (’ey Ion; (’iiigalese or Singhalese 
Ceylon-mOBB (se-lon'inoH), n The common 
name for Plocana Candida, an alga found 
in Ceylon and on the east coast of Bengal. 
It has been lately introduced as a substitute 
for furiiiaceoiia foods, having the same pro- 
perties us carrageen or Irish-moss. 

Glia (cha). n. [Hind | A kind of ten, rolled 
U)) like tobacco, which goes to the iutt*rior 
of Asia 

I GliabaBie, GhabaBite (kab'a se, knb'a-sit), 
n. [Gr chattazioh, one of twenty species of 
stones mentioned in the poem rcri LUhon 
\ ascribed to Grphcus 1 A variety of zeolite 
which occurs in crystals whose primitive 
form is nearly a I'ubc CliabaBite is a traiis- 
; parent mineral which may generally be ri'- 
presented by tlie fonnula (in () Al 2 ( ) , 2 Si ( >2 
GbabllB (shnb-lc), n A celebrated white 
French wine, having good body and (Ui ex- 
' quisiU' perfume, so called from a town of 
I that iintiie near which it is produced 
Gbabouk, Ghabuk (cha-buk'), n [ifind. 
chahuk, a horfM;-wliip. | A long whip; speci 
flcally, the whip used in the East for inflict- 
ing coriKtral punishment 

Drag forw.ird tli.it l-.ikir, and I'lit Ins robe into 
t.'itters on his k witli your chabouk. 

.Sir ly .Scott 

Cbace (tdias), n, and v .See ClIASK. 

Gback (chiik), n. A snack; a luncheon. 

‘ A chack of dinner ’ Unit | Scotch ] 

Ghadk (chak), v.e. in the manege, to Jerk 
j or toss the head, as a home, so as to try the 
hand of the person managing it. 

I Ghacma (chak'nia). v. A baboon found in 
South Africa (Cytmcephalus porcarius) 
Gbaco (cha'ko). n I'hc native name for an ] 
unctuous earth found at La Faz, .Sriuth 
Anicrica, which is made Into pats and oaten j 
with chocolate j 

Gba<g>ime (sha-kon), n. [Fr ] A slow dance j 
tune in time, fminently tMUistructed on a 
grountl bass, and suinetimes introduced into 
earlier forms of the stmata. 


mean genus of teloostean Ashes, nearly cor- 
responding to the modern fimiily Chsptodon- 
tidu' or Squannpcrinesi which see). 

GbSBtodontldSB (ke-to-doii'ti-de),n pi. Same 
as Sijvainipennes 

Gbatognatba ( ke - tog ' na-tha ), n. pi [Gr. 
chnite. hair, ami gnathos, jaw.J A class of 
Annelida i»r worins, including the single 
genus SagitLi (which see) 

GbflBtonotUB (kc to-no'tus), n. [Ur. ehaitf, 
hair, and notos, the buck.] A remarkable 
genus of rotifers or wheel animalcules, pos- 
sessing no rotary or ’wheel-organs,' but pro- 
vided with cilia scatWred generally over the 
body 

Gb»topborace» (kc'to.f(>-ra"Bc-c). « pi. 

[Gr. chaitt , a mane, ami phero, to carry.] A 
family of confervoid ulgie, growing in sea or 
fresh water, and invested with u gelatinous 
matter; either Aliform or expnndcii into 
braiu'hed, dellnitely- formed, or sliapeless 
fromls or masses. The illaments arc jointed 
and furnished with bristle-liko proccssi's 
The fresli- water species form little pnitiibcr- 
aiices on stones, sticks, ^c., usually of a 
bright green colour. The fniciiflcatinn con- 
sists of spores and four ciliated zoospores 
There an* six British genera. 

GbSBtopod (ke'to-pod), H An annelid or 
worm of the order ('^luetopoda. 

GbflBtopoda (ke-top'o-da). n. pi. [Gr ehaitf, 
hair, and jwus, jwdos, a foot.] An order of 
free Annelida, (’ailed also Erranies, Er- 
rantkt. Sec EltUANTHH 

CbaliEUlt (cha'fant), a In her, a term ap- 
plied to a boiu* when rejireseiited ns enraged 
or furious. 

GbafB (chuf), V t. pret. A p]) chafed ; ppr. 
chafing |G K chattfc, Fr ehauficr, G.Fr. 
ehattfer, to warm, from L. calefucere, to 
w'lirm, from stem of ckileo, to grow warm, 
ami faeere, to make. | 1 To excite heat in 

by fri(‘tion; to stimulate to w'armth; as. to 
cftq/'c the limbs 'To rubber temples and 
to chafe her skin ' Spenser. ‘To chafe his 
paly lips.' Shak. 

lint sill* . i.iid his hciul upon her l,ip. 

Ami loosi-il thi> sli.nttrrM Lasqitc, .iml t hated his 
h.imis lenitywn, 

2 To I'xcitc heat in the mind of ; to excite 
the passions of. to inflame; to anger; to 
fret, to ]irovokc oi incense * Her interces- 
sion chafed him so,’ Shak 'Chajed wild 
hours or ruffled jiorctipines ’ Mdton 3 To 
excite violent action in; to cause t(»ruge; 
as, till' wind ehajes the ocean -- 4. To stimii- 
lule, as by )>iingent odours , to perfume, 

* Lilies . . whose siscnt so e-hafed tfic ni'igli- 
boiiringuo ’ Sncklnig (ICai'c | ft To fret 
and wear by ruiibb'g, as. the rope wascfte^cd 
by (he friction 

1 ui> slips of p.iri liintiit . . she sewrd rmitid it tu 
pn VI lit Its lx 111^ thajnf Si» II .Siott 

SIN To rub, weal . nliradc, fret, gall, vex, 
]irovokc, warm, irritate, heat, iiiceiisc, in- 
flame 

Gbafe (chaf), c i. 1 To lie excited or heated; 
to rage, to fret ‘ 'I'o chafe as at a ]icrsonid 
wrong.' Tennyson 

And Mkc no r.irr 

Who ihatex, who firls, or i^hfti' lonspirtrs nre 
Shak, 

2. To he in violent ugilatioii; to dash, as in 
anger, toriigcorboil; tofret 'Thctrouhled 
Tiber rhajiog with bis shores ’ Shak. 

I would you did but hce how it (the seu) ihc^fes, how 
It r.igi s Shak, 

3. 'I'o he fretted and worn by rubbing; as, a 
cable eleafes. 

Gbafe (eliuf), n l Heat excited l>y friction 
[Rare J 2. Violent agitation of the mind or 
passions; heat; fret; passion. ‘ In a sultry 
chafe.' Milton 

At this the kmght grew high in cha/r Hndthiau 

Gbafer (chaf'6r),n 1 One who or that whit h 
chafes 2.t A vessel for heating water; a 
chaflern. Hence- 3 t Any dish or pan. ‘A 


CetonUUUB (se-to-ni'a-dg), n. pi. A family of . 
coleopterous insects, foniiiug one of the ' 
most extensive groups of the beetle tribe 
Nothing can exceed the brilliant colours , 
with which many of them are adorned. The 
type genus is Cetonia. 

GetOBaiirlan (se-td-sa'ri-an). n. A memlier 
of the genus Oetiosaurus (which see) 
CetetoUte (se- tot' 6 -lit), n [Or kftos, a 
whale, ous, otos, an ear, and lithos, a stone ] 
A name provisionally given to certain ftissil 
cetaceous teeth, and especially ear-hones, 
occurring in such profusion in the upper 
J^iary formation, as the red crag of Suffolk. 
■OBt superphosphate of potash is preparc'd 
from them to the value of many thousand 


Gbad (shad), n A kind of flsli, the shad 
(winch see). 

Gbadam (chad'am). n A money of account 
in some parts of Asia, equal to one paysa, 
of the value of 25 cowries or a half farthing. 

Gbad-pexinleB (chad'pen-niz),n pi Pennies | 
paid at Whitsunday to aid in repairing ; 
IJchfleld Cathedral, which is dedicated to i 
St Chad. 

GbaBrophyllam (ke-ro-fll'lum), n. [Or 
ehairephylUm, chervil J A genus of plants, 
nat order Uniljellifene, consisting of alamt 
thirty species, natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere’ popularly called efterrif (which see). 

Cbntodon (kc'to-don), n. [Or. ehaite, a 
mane, ami odous, odonttts, a tooth ] A Lin- 


ehafer of water to cool the ends of tlie 
irons ’ Baker, [Hare.] 

Gbafer (chaf'^r), n. I A Sax eeafor,n.chtder; 
D. kecer, G, kafer, an insect of the beetle 
tribe I A beetle: especially applh d to such 
as either in their perfect state or as larvn 
are destructive to plants, and generally 
used with sonic preflx, as, cuck-e/ic^/er, rose- 
ehafer, hark chafer, Ac 
Cbafeiy (cliaf'6rd), n. [From chafe] A 
forge In an iron-mill, at which the iron is 
wrought into bars, also, a kind of black- 
smith’s forge 

Gbafe>wax (chaf'waks), n In England, an 
ofllccr ffiniicrly under the lurd-ctiancellor, 
will! fitted the wax for the sealing of writs 
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ChEfb-weed (chHfwed). n A Itiual name 
torOnaphalium uerniantcum (the cudweed), 
liecause, accordtiig to Hooker, it is uaed in 
Northuinlierland to prevent heavy loads 
from t^allini; tiic liacks of lasaHts of burden 
Cllair (chaf), n (A Max. eeaf 1>. knf, (1. 
kaff, clmtr ] 1 'I'ho glumes or husks of com 
ami grasses 'Hie term is commonly applleii 
to the husks when sepamted from the com 
by thrashing, riddling, or winnowing It is 
sometimes used improperly to denote straw 
cut small for the food of cattle - 2. Fuj re- 
fuse; worthless matter, especially that which 
is light and apt to be driven by the wind. 
* .Vot meddling with the dirt and rhaff of 
nature.’ Beau, tk FI - -H In bot the bracts 
or scales on the receptacle which subtoiids 
eaidi Hower in the heads of many Conipo- 
sitsD, as the sun-flower 

Chaff (chnf), V t [A corruption of rhn/r, to 
irritate or annoy J To assail with san-aHtir 
banter or raillery; to banter: to make name 
of; to ridicule, to tease, to woiry |('olloi| | 

MnrKan K'IW tli.it his iiMSter w.is lniii 

//i.iiAft a j' 

Chaff (chef), e.( ’I'o use idle or ironical Ian- 
jniage by way of fun or ridicnlu (CoIIoti | 
Chaff (chaf), a liaiiter, esjiecially slangy 
banter; sart'iittic raillery ‘'I'hat kind of 
con versa lion whitdi bordei's ns nearly upon 
what men call rhaj, as a well-bred girl can 
venture on ' MarniillanH Man |(3ollo(| | 
Chaffare,! *< |Ke«> iuiafkkk j .Merchan- 

disi', got Ills lor sale Ctutvcrr 
Chaffare, Chafliar.t v.< To chaffer 
err; SpniHn 

Chaff-cutter, Chaff-engine (chaf'kut-<‘<r. 
clia/'eii-Jin), n An ugricnltiiral iiiacliiiie 
for imtting up hay, straw, iVro., us footl for 
cattle Hcei^llAFK 

Chaffer (char^r), v t (From the (I K. iioiiii 
chaft/are,ehaffarr, bargaining, inerchandise, 
from ehnp, A Sax cedp, a bargain, ami 
/arr, procedure. Journey, A Sax Jant. a 
journey Akin cheap, cheapen, and chap in 
chnpiiutn SeeriiKArj 1 To tivat alMiiit a 
purchase . to bargain . to haggle ; to iiego- 
tinte; as. to chaffer with a fish woman or a 
eabiiian ' To r/taffet for preferments with 
his gold ' Dryden 

I III* wivr*. .iii«l (1.uiL'lil(*r‘« (if tile* Kentish farmers 
L.tiin* Iniiii tlir* neiglilioiiriiig %ill.v>**> witli ircam, 
rherru's, whrate.iis. and nu.dls 1 u thttffrt with 
IhiMii, Hi flirt with Ihrni In pr.iisr thrir -itraw hats 
.iiid ta;hl ll<•t•l^, w.is .( rfliesliiiii' | .istiiiic In viiliiplii- 
aril's sn t (if lh< .drs ul ,ii tresses iiid in.inls nf hon- 
»nr Minaulajk 

II To talk much and idly Tirnch (Trench 
{Select (Hurntry) seems to consider tins the 
only moaning which the word now has. but 
siK'h is certainly not the ciitie ( 

Chaffer 1 (charer). vt l To bii> or sell. 
.Spenser 2 'I'ti exchange 'lo chaffer 
words ■ .SpcHM’t 

Chaffer! (cimf'er). n Merchandise; biir- 
gaining ‘Small chaffer doth ease ' Skelton 
Chafflor (chaf'er), n 4 ine who employs cliaif 
ot slangy banter ((‘tdloM ( 

.she wav t iiiisidcied ill!' first iH.iffrt mi the ro.td. 
nut (inr of thriii . mild si.tiid .i^ mist her tmigne 

Mtiykru- 

Chafferer (ehafVr-i^rl.u one who ehutfors, 
a bargainer, a buyer 

Chaffernt (chaf'er- n). n A vesstd for heat- 
ing water 

Chafferyi (cliafi'r i). n (O K. chaffare .See 
i'll AKFKU. r I I Traltlc. buying ami selling 
' Merchandise ami chaffery ' Sfteiuter 
Chaflllll^h ( cliHf'tlnsli ). n (Siiid to he so 
called fioni tleligliting in ehaff, though it is 
rather the grain in which it ileliKhts Per- 
haps ii.nned from Its cry; comp chiff-chaff, 
the name given to one of the llntish war- 
hlers from its er> ) A common UritiHh hlrd 
of the genus Kringilla, the F etrlehs, wliO'«e 

f deasant short ami tift - repeuietl song is 
leard frtim early spring to the middle of 
summer The plumage of the male is very* 
lU'ctty t'hatllnehes are useful In destroy 
ing aphides and eaterjdllars. though they 
inlun* various kimlH of garden plants In 
winter they feed mostly <tn seeds 
ChaflleiB (chafles). a Without chaff from 
worthless matter, rubbish, or refuse. 

riic gmU hsve made you. 

I’lilikr all otiirri. SMaJt 

Cbaffron (shaffnm). n Aec Chamfron 
C lUtff-waz (chaf'waks> Aame as Cht{fe- 
wax 

Chaff-weed (ehaf wedl n A (mpular name 
of Centuticnlm mmtmmt, iHU'-ause of its 
small chatTy leaves ftw OENTUNfUtUS. 
Chaffy (ehaf'i), a 1. Like chaff; full of chaff. 
‘ CAa/v grain Inmsath tlie thresher's flail ' 
OoUri^ 2. In bo( an epithet somsUmss 


applied to the receptacle in compound 
flowers; paleaceous -- 3. Fig. light; frii^ 
lous: said of persons and things. ‘ A chaffy 
lord not worth the name ot villain.’ Beau 
de FI. 'Slight and chaffy opinion.’ Gian- 
vUle. 

' Chafing-hoard (chafing-liord). n Haul, a 
liatten fastened uiam tlie rigging of a ship 
to prevent chafing 

Chaflng-dllh (charing-dish^, n. A liisli or 
vessel to iioid coals for heating anything set 
on it, a iiortaide grate for coals 
Chaflng-gaar (chaf iug-ger), n Naut. mats 
or otiier soft sulistances placed on the rig- 
ging. spurs, (fee., to prevent chaflng 
Chaft (chaft). n. [Dan km/t, Icel. kjafftr, a 
jaw SeeClJAl*.] One of the jaws [Scotch.] 
Chagreen (sha-gren'), n. See Shaukken. 
Chagrin (sha-gren'). n. [Fr., said to ^ 
be another form of enagreen, which, from 

' tieiiig used to polish wood, has come to be j 
enijiloyed os a tyjie of grinding or gnawing ' 
care. Sec SllAaREEN.] Ill humour; vexa- 
tion ; peevishness; mortification; fretfulness, 
diB(|Uiet. 

Hear me. and touch Belinda with ehciffrin. Pope 

Chagrin (sha-grun'). [Fr. ehagriner , 
.See above ] 'To excite ill humour in ; to > 
vox; to mortify. 

4 1 ! trifliti(> lii-ad .Old fu kic iu-.-irt, 

t A.ixfriwft/ at wluisooVr tlmu art 7‘ tt’artoH 

Ohallletlacea (siiai-]ct'i-a"sc-c). n pi 
I After M ChaUlet, a Swiss botanist. ] A 
small order of tropical Anicrit'an, African, 
and Indian trees ami shrubs, etmsisting of 
tliree genera, in one of whii'h the ttowers , 
arc polypetalous, while in the other two 
they arc ganiopctalous. ’I'ht' petals art' 
siniill s(;ale-like iMalies, at tlit' orifice of ' 
a tntmlar calyx Chailletia toxicaria is 
known in Sierra Leone as riiis’-banc. and 
is reputed very poisonous | 

Chain (chan), n [Fr e/iutne, O Fr ehaene, 
endene, Pr cadena, from h mfrna, a chain ] ' 
I A senes of links or rings connected or 
fitted into one aiiotlier, geiienilly of some 
kind of metal, and used for various purposes, 
as a support, a fKtor, n means of eonnec- 
tion, or of the transmission of mechanical 
power, oriianient, nieitKnrement, (fee — 

2. Fi{t that which binds, restrains, confines, 
orfottt'rs; abend, a fetter, bondage; slav- 
ery: ill this sense ofton in the pliirat; as. to 
be hound by the rhaine of t*vil habit 

Till' nu'ltni^ vdiir throii^fli ni.i/cv riiiiriiiig, 

rtilwt'.tiiiK .ill tlir th.it tic 

I hf lll(l>l< II S'Mil of ll.lMIHilU .’ift/fOM 

3 In wearing, the warp threads of a W't>b, so 
called because they form a huig series of | 
links or biops 4 A SiTies of things linked I 
together, a series, line, or range of things 
coiineeted or following in siiecessioii , as, a 
chain, of causes, of ideas, or events; a chain 
of iK'iiig; a r/onn of nioiiiituiiih 5 ;«/ Mavt. 
strong links or platos of iron boUt'il at tlie 
lower end to the sliip's side, used to coiitiiiii 
the blocks called dead-eyes, by which the 
sliroiids of tilt* mast are extomlcd. tl In 
mrr a measuring instrument, generally 
eonsistiiig of 100 links, each 7 02 inches in 
length, and eoiisetiuently having a total 
lengtii of 00 feet, or 4 poles 
Chain (chuii). rt 1 To fasten, bind, re- i 
strain, or fetter with a ehafii or ciniins ; os, | 
to chain fioatiiig logs tuguUier, to chain a j 
dog ; to chain prisoners - 2. Fig (a) to en- j 
slave, to keeji in slat'ery | 

And will, li nu.ic-l.lrst T Whdt/iifrMVhivi^inmtry. Stiy, 
Or lu wliiiM- \irluc sigh'd t.* hoe .1 d.^^ '• /‘‘VV ' 

(ft) To restniin; to hold in control, to cheek. ] 

Ilf would stay swift diseases in old days, 

( A.OM niadnirn by the inusii. of hiv l\ re 

.\fitU . f rm>iel 

(r) To unite flnnly ; to link 

III this low (I) do rA.iiM tnv soul to thmr 'that 

.'1 'I'o block up or obstruct with a chain, as 
a harlHiiir or passage. i 

Chain-belt (chnn'lteU). n A cliain forming ' 
a band or lielt for conveying or traiinnitting I 
power It is sometimes covered with piping I 
or o\er1aid with stri)>s of various materials > 
to fonii a round lielt i 

Chain-boat (chkintoty n. A’aut a large i 
boat funiished with a davit and windlasses, 
used for getting up chains, anchors, Ac. ! 
Chain-bolt (chan'bOlt), n. SauL one of tlie ; 
large bolts by which the chain-plates are ; 
fastened to the vessel’s sidea 
Chain-bond (chan'lnind). n. In areA i 
a name sometimes given to bond -timber , 
(which see). Calleti also Oiain-tiinber 


Chain -bridge (cban'brij). See under 

BRIDOl. 

Chain-cable (ch&n'ka-bl), n. A cable com- 
pfised of iron links. See under Cable. 
Cnain-coupling (chan'kup-lingX ti. In 
rail, a supplementary coupling between 
carriages, <fec., as a safety device in case 
the prime coupling should accidentally 
become uncoupled. B. //. Knight. 
Chain-gang (chnn'gang). n. A gang or 
number of convicts chained together. 

I'd bike tny place with a chatn-FaHje, and eat 
Norfolk Island biscuit. Lever. 

Chain-guard (chan'gdrd), n. In watoh- 
makiny, a mechanism in watches, provided 
with a fusee, to prevent the watch being 
over-wound. B. tl. Knight. 

Chain-hook (chunniok), n. Kaut. an iron 
rod with a handling-eye at one end and a 
hook at the other for hauling the chain- 
cables about. 

ChainlesB (chanlcs), a. Having no chains; 
incapable of being chained. ‘ The chaindeac 
mind.’ Byrm. 

Chainlet (chan'let). n. [Dim. of cAatn.] A 
little chain. 

The spurs and ringing chainlets sound. Sir IV. Scot/ 

Chain-locker, Chain-well (chan'lok-Cr. 
chan'wcl), n. Haul the receptacle for the 
chain-cable below deck. The deck-pipe, 
through which it passes, is made of iron. 
(Steam vessels have fretiueiiily a movable 
box on deck for this puri>o8e 
Chain-mall (chnn'mal), n See MAIL. 
Chain -moulding (chan 'mold -ing), n. In 
arch, a species of moulding cut in iTiiltatinn 
ot a chain. It is used in the JN'ormaii style. 
Chain-pier (chan'por). 7i. A pier running 
into the sea, supported by chains like a 
RiiKpfmsion-bridge. 

Chain-plate (chan 'plat), n Xavt. one 
of the iron plates used tor securing the 
shrouds ot the lower rigging to the vessol’a 
siib's (‘ailed also Cha7inel-plaU\ 
Chain-pore Coral (chau'pdr ko'ral), n 
Same as Catc7iiporn 

Chain-pulley (ehan'ppl-i), n A pulley 
having depressions in its periphery, in 
whirli lu‘ the links or alternate links tif 
n eliaiii whieh passes over it and gives 
motion thereto, or conversely B. tl 
Knight 

Chain-pump (ehnn'pumiO. n A pump 
eonsistmg, in oiii' of its simplest and com- 
monest forms, of an endless chain equipped 



with a Biitllcient number of valves or 
buckets a a a, moving on two wheels ft ft, 
one above, the other below, passing down- 
ward through a wooden tul>e and returning 
upwards through another c I'he discs or 
valves on the ch.ain fit as nearly as may l»e 
ill the tula.* c, and by the continuous rota- 
tion of a crank a steady finw of water is 
kept up 

Chain-rule (chan'rbl). n. A rule of arith- 
metic. by whieh, when a succession or 
chain of equivalents is given, the last of 
each tieing of the same kind as the first 
of tlie next, a relation of equivalence is 
established between numbers of the first 
and last kind mentioned Thus, if 112 Iba. 
avoirdupois make 104 lbs. of Holland, and 
100 Iba of Holland make HO of Geneva, and 
110 of Geneva make 117 of Seville, how 
many llis. of Seville will make 100 lbs 
avoirdupois? 


Vale, fEr. fat. fall; mft, met. hftr; pine, pin; nOtc, not. move; tube. tub. buU, oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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CHALK 


OhSln-BliOt (chan 'shot), -n. Two balls or 
half-balls connected by a chain, and serving 
when fired from 
ordnance to cut 
down masts or 
spars, or cut 
away shrouds 
and rigging Cham-shot 

Chain -itltch 

(chan'stich). n. In aewitig, (a) work con- 
sisting of threads or cords linked together 
in the form of a chain, as lineal chaining 
nr tambour work, reticulation or net-work, 
Arc. (f>) A kind of machine-sowing, which 
consists in looping tin* upper thread into 
itself on the under side of the fabric, or 
in using a second thread to engage the 
loop of the upper thread : in contradistiiu- 
tion to lack^gtiteh. 

Chain-timber (chan'tim-b6r). n. In arch 

(а) a largf! timber placed in the middle of 
the height of a story for imparting strength. 

(б) Same as Bond-tiinber. 

Chain-wale (chan'wal). n Naut. channel 

(which see) 

Chain-welL See chain- locker 
(Hiain-Wheel (chan'whel), n An inversion 
of the chain-pump, by which it is converted 
into a recipient of water-priwer. Tt consists 
of a bnckct-chain. which passes over a pulley 
and through a pipe of such a sise that the 
buckets very nearly fill its section. The 
water flows into the pipe at the upper (Mid, 
and descending, carries the buckets with 
it, thus setting the whole chain and theiv- 
fore the pulley in motion This wheel is 
also known as l.amoliere’s piston- heel, 
the appli(‘atioii having been first made by 
Lamolicrc 

Chain -work (chan'wSrk), n. same as 
Chain- fit itch 

Chair (char), n. |0 K chaire, chaierc, «Vc , 
from Fr ehnirc, O Kr. ehayere, L cathedra, 
Gr kathedra, a seat kata, down, and hezo 
wai, to ait Chaiiic is a corruption of chairc ] 
1 A movable seat, with a buck, for one 
person - 2 A seat of ofliceoruiitliorily . as, 
the chair of a judge, a professor, the person 
who presides over a meeting or assetnbly, 
<1lrc Hence, the oftice itself, es]iccially the 
otlice of a professor, as, to hold the chair 
of logic or divinity : to found a chair in a 
tiniversit> . Ac Formerly used hn* a throne 
and a pulpit, and in senses derived by meto- 
iiym> from these 

He iii.ikc. till I iiel.iiid, here ti> claim tlie crown — 

Is till' I y//f I'liiliiV? S/m/t 

Ills L*li)i|uciii 1 . IS iii.isi iilini' ■iiiii exact, and lias all 
(lie iiiaji.*'»ty ol the cJiair in it /(/» Hururf 

in certain phrases the word is usetl for the 
chairman of a meeting nr assembly : as, to 
address or suiiport the chair; but we dti 
not use such phrases as the chair spoke 
Chair ’ chair ' is a fre(|Uent cry at pulilic 
meetings when the nnthorit> of the chair- 
man is not duly regarded - A scdun-chair 

Think, wh.it .m ei|iii|i,igi' I lion h.ist in .iir. 

Ami \ii^w with sLorn two .mil .i ■ /uttr Popr 

4 I A two- wheeled carnage, tlruwn hy one 
horse , a chaise or gig 

L'en kint,'s nnchl ipiit thinr state to sli.in.* 
C(iiUi*iiiiiit lit .mil .t Olio hnrsr t/ia/f I If itr(on 

,'i One of flic iron blocks which Siipport 
and seetire the rails in a railway A joint 
chair Is one fhat seciirtts the eonncction t>f 
two rails at theirends. Chair of state, soine 
times etini valent to a throne. Urininnnj 
rhair, the chair in which a woman sits 
when lieing conflneil, or after her eonfliie- 
nieiit, ‘ receive eoiigratuhitioiis 
I'or the nurse, the i hihl to d iii.llr- 
Su;;ar, s'>.ip, spn ed pots, .ind mdl", 

A rhatr, .ind ck< a ■ r ullr 

Poitr A’a.' ie > /. n < 

'Chair (ehar). ct To place or i-arry in 
a chair : to curry publicl> in a chair in 
triumph 

The day the member was th ntftf smiT.il men in 
(-■)nink;sl<j'’s roonix were talkiii„ ov, r tlw ir triiimph 
lfi\raflt 

Chair-bed (char'bed), n s.-e Hkh chair. 
Chalr-da^ (chitr'daz), /(. }d. The evening 
of life , thq time of repose for ohl age 
In thv reverrti' e and thv th xi*-xiay\, thus 
1 o die III ruHiaii liattle Shak 

Chairman (char'man), n 1 'I'he presiding 
otfleer of an assembly, ansocnition. or com- 
pany, committee, or public meeting 2 One 
wliose business is to carry a sedan-chair 
Prior 

4H^rman8hip f char'man -ship), n The 
offlee of a chairman or presiding officer of 
a meeting. 


Ghalr-orsan (char'or-gan), n A name 
given to tiie prestant or choir-organ from a 
notion that it fonned the seat of the per- 
former when placed behind him. 

Chaise (shaz). n. lA French corruption of 
chaire. In the sixteenth century the Par- 
isians in many words substituted the sound 
of z for that of r, and in this case, as a dis- 
tinct moaning was attached to each form, 
the modiflcatioii was adopted as n now 
word J A two-whceled carriage drawn by 
one or more horses, and generally furnished 
with a hood or top that may he let down 
Chaise (slw.), n A gold com current in 
FraiK'e from to 14.S0, varying in value 
at different periods. It was named from 
the chair (Fr. chaise] in which the flgurc 
was represented os sitting ('liaises wen* 
also coined in England in the reign of 
Edward III. 

ChaiBe-lounge (ahaz'louiij). n. (Fr. chaise, 
a chair, and K lounge ] A sort of sofa, 
open at one end ; a couch 
Chaitya (ehat'ya). n. See Buddhist archi- 
tecture under lUipPHlST 
Chalasa (ka-la'za). n. [Gr. chalaza, hail, 
u hailstone, a pimple ] 1 lii hot. that 

part of the ovule or seed W'hon' the integu- 
ments (‘ohere with eai‘h other and with 
tlie nucleub. 2. In zool one of the two 
menibruiioiis twisted luirds which bind 
the yolk-hag of an egg to the lining mem- 
brane .at the two ends of the shell and 
keep it near the middle us it floats in the 
alhunien, so that tlie eientrienln or gt'rinin- 
atiiig point IS ulwaiys iippermost, and coiise- 
(|uciitly nearest the source of heat during 
the process of iiicubution 
Cbalazal (ka-hV/ul). a. of or relating to ii 
ehulazu ; ns. the rhalazal end of an ovule 
Chalaze (ka-laz'). a A rarer form of 
Chalaza (which set*) 

Cbalcedonic (kal-se don'ik), a Pertaining 
tti elinlecdony 

Chalcedony (kal-sed'o m), a (Froin Chal 
ecdon, an arieient Grt'ck town in Asia .Minor, 
oppositf' (o Hyzitiitiiim or (*oii.stuiitino)»le | 
A sub-sjieeiesof quart'/., a mineral culled also 
white agate, reseiiibliiig milk diluted with 
Muter, and iimre or less clouded or opiuiue, 
M'ith veins, eireles, and spots It i*' usetl 
111 jewelry There are several varieties, as 
coniuioii chah’edoiiy, ehrysoprase, surd, and 
Hiirdonyx 

Chalcedonyx (kal-sed'tVniks), n I From 
chalcedoag tind oiifix ) A \ariety of agate, 
ill M'hieli Mliite and gray laytM’s alUMMiate 
Haehunan 

Chalcographer, Chalcographist ( kal - 

kog'raf-er, kal kog'ruf 1st), ti (See ('IIAI. 
(’OUKAIMIY. ] All eiigrav(M‘ on brass or 
copper 

Chalcographic, Ghalcographlcal (kal ko- 
graf'ik, kal-ko-grurik-al), a IVrtaiiiiiig to 
eliuh'ograpb>. 

M <• sli.ill iKiw gi\'«- tin- iMiiies of ihttliO^*aphi, 
cirtiM'i .icdinliiig ti> the elate ol tli>‘ir |ir<>lii lent \ 

! m\ lint 

Chalcography ( kal - kog ' ra - tl ). n | Gr 
chalkos, ettpper. brass, and graphn, to en- 
grave j 'I'iie art of engraving on copper or 
brass 

ChaldalC (kal-du'lk), a Pcrtaiiiiiig to 
(’hnldea or (!haldn>a, anciently a eoiintr> 
oil the Euphrates in Asia. Of this I(ab>|on 
was the principal city 

ChaldalC, Chaldee (kal-du'ik. kal'de), II 
'I'he language or dialect t)f tlie (’haldeaiis 
Called also .|f((/fiair (which Sfi*) 
Chaldalem ( kal-da'i/m ). n An idiom or 
peciiliaiity of tbe ('liuUlee diuleot 
Chaldean (kal dr' an), -r Kelating to 
CbiiMea, Arairiair (mIiicIi ser) 

Chaldean (kal-dr'am. u An iiihabitant of 
('haldea 

Chaldee (kal de), a Pertaining to Chal- 
dea Chaldee i*arajdirases, commentaries, 
cullcil hy the .Jcm's Tnrgums. made for those 
who did not understand Hebrew 
Chaldee, n See chalpaic 
Chalder (ebard«'r). n 1 Same as Chaldron 
2 A dr> measure fur graiu cousisting of 
le bolls (Scutch.] 

Chalder (chgl'd^r), n Maut. a rudder-band 
or gudgeon 

Chaldeaet (kal-dez'), v.t To triek; to 
injure by trickery See CalPBSS 
Chkldron (ehal'dron), n. (Fr. chawfron, 
a kettle The same word as caldron. ) A 
measure of coals consisting of 80 busliels. 
or 25^ cwt. : the Newcastle chaldron is 
or 53 cwt In American ports tin* 
weight is very various hut the ordinary 
weight in the United StaUts is 201 cwt 



Cli.ilii f. from 1 riMsiir\ iii 
M.iveiu (■ ( .illirilr.il 


Chalet (sha-laX (l''r-; properly a Swiss 
wtml.] One of the huts or cuhins in which 
cattle and herdsmen are housed for tlie night 
on tlie Swiss inountains. and where tlie 
idieose ii> inaiiufiu'tim'd I’he name is sonii'- 
tiuies extended to any dwelling-house of 
the .Swiss peasantry liaving local cliarac- 
tenstics ill its style of building 

LMalet\ .trc siiiiiiiier huts for the Swiss hcnlsiiic-ii 
U erclwertk 

Chalice (clmlls). n (O Fr. chalice, u cup, 
a chalice, from 1, cali^, calicis, a cup or 
goblet.] 1. 1 A drinking (!up or bowl. 

This f\rn.h.iiulpil juslue 
Conimeiulsthf inyrcdu'iusof our poison’d 
lo our own hps 

2 Acomiiiuiiioii eup used to administer the 
wine in the cele 
bratiuii of the 
hidy eiieharist 
Chalices aiv gen 
erully made of 
silver, hut man> 
are of gold nr 
gilt and jewelled, 
and of licautiful 
artistic design 
I elaborate 

WBMKVUBWs.. workmanship 

Challcedt (chai'- 
ist), a. Having a 
cii]), os a flower. 
•r/ia/iVef/ flowers ’ 
Shak 
Challcotherlum 

(kiiri-ko-the"ri-n!ii). n. (Gr. chalix, gravel. 

! rubble, and thcrion, a w'ild beast | A genus 
; of fossil iiacbydei'iimtoiis animals, allied to 
I tbe tiiidrs, eonijirising two s)HMd(>s. 1'hey 
' are found in strata of the mioeeiie 
; Chalk (cliRk), n (A. Sax. ccalc, from I.. 

I cnljr, lime, liinestoiie; wheiiee also 1) l>aii. 

I Sw and Ci kalk, Fr chaax | A well-known 
I earthy limestone, of an opaque white eoloiir, 
soft, and admitting no polish It is an ini- 
I ]iiire carbonate of linn*, and is used as an 
I absorbent and antaeid Black chalk is a 
' si>eci(‘s of (Mirth iisimI by painters for draw 
I iiig on coIouimmI paper Bnaen chalk, a 

I familiar name for umber Bed chalk, a 
natural elav containing from 15 to 2U )»< i 
cent of Die protoxide and carbonate « f 
iron French e/mtA, stiMitite or soiqi-slom 
a soft magnesian mimM’ul Diaicnuj chalk « 
w ere originally rest rieted ineolonisto white, 
blaek, and red, but now’ chalks of eiery 
eolourare tisiMl.and are known b> tbe name 
of cragons In geol ebitik is tbe rock which 
loims tie liigbcr part of a sciics or group 
of strata, (‘omiirising rocks ol dilteicnt 
kinds, termed tiic < rctacisius system, con 
stitiiting tbe upper strata of tbe seeondiir.i 
age, immefliuteiy preecding the tertiary. 
'I be ebalk formation extends over tbe south 
erislern and eastern counties of England, 
north of Fraiiee, Germany, and iioitli of 
Europe It is strut died, and varies from a 
IboiiKHiid to a few feet ill depth. It is eliur 
aeteri/ed by peeiilbir fossils, the iiiosi dis 
tiiictive being gigantic li/ards, ns the igna 
nodon, inegalosaiiriis, plesiosuiiriis, ptero 
dactyl, d;c , and by eontaitiing niiinerons 
iiodiiles of tlint. True or vdiite chalk is a 
rock formed of the shells and debris of tbe 
shells of foi'iiniiniferoiiH animaleules, and 
hence is a rock of in-ganie origin Chalk 
style, in euj/r. See STilM'l.INU ('hulk Jm 
cheese, uii inferior article foi a good one, 
one tiling for anotluM- 

I II* hiiw lhi'\ liiciuii ihixlkf fot thet\e (towf* 

■ A long ehalk, a long way . thus, to biMit 
one by u long ehalk or long ehalks is to beat 
him by a long way, or to excel birii in a 
high d(‘gree in alliiHion to tin* ancient ciis 
tom of making the mciit marks with chalk, 
Iwforc lead jiencils were b«> common Brewer 
((’olloti I 

Chalk (cb{|k). r t 1 To rub with chalk ; to 
niiii’k with chalk 2 To manure w ith chalk, 
UK land To make white, us with chalk , 
to hh'uch. to make pale 

I’ ear 

St.iri*»l III ht-r < VI'S, .lU'l Uuilk'd lit-r f.i< c .oul wiiig’il 
Her tr.iiisit tn lln' ilituii*. lfnuy\on 

4 Toiiiuik, totiaeeoiit; todeseribe: from 
the use of chalk in mai-kiiig lines 

It Is you that li.ivi tfutfk'it forth the w.*y 
Whii li lir'>iJv;h* Iiillirr Soo( 

I shall iiiirstif thi. pl.tti I h.we liuilleii itw! hitrlf 
-To chalk up, to charge; to put down to 
one's account: in allusion to the old cuhtom, 
prevalent especially among publicans and 
milk-tellers, of keeping a tally on which 


«h, e^n; £h. SclocA; e,go: j.job; fi. Fr. ton; ng, ting; TB, tAen; th. (Aiu: w, wig; wh, wAig, zh, azure —Aec Key. 
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CHAMBER-FELLOW 


what waa not paid wan chalked down.— To 
dtalk out, in Hcotlaiid, an old mode of wam- 
InK burgh tcnaiitH to ijiiit, by marking doora 
with chalk, which ia atill competent. 

Clialk-cutter (chtdt'kut-6r), n. A man , 
that digH chalk 

Chalk-drawing (rhak'dra-lng), n. A draw- 
ing Hketchcd and filled in with black or 
coloured chnlkK 

Chalk-lllll (chak'hil), n. A hill of chalk 
Tennjmm 

OhalklneBB (chalk'i-nea), n. The atate of 
being chalky. 


Chalk-mark (chak'iiiark), 71. A mark iiiudi- 
by chalk ‘ho vhalk-mark now visjlde.' 



chalk ia dug 


Chalk-quarry fcliak'kwo-ri), n a «|uarry 
from wtiich i‘na1k ih got. Trnnifunn , 

Chalk-Btone (chak^HUm), n. l in Vtrd a , 
calcaruoiiii concrtition in the handH and feet i 
of peraoiiM violently affected by tiie gout. - 
2. A amall lump of (Jialk la xxvii u 
Chalky (cliHk'i). a l Keiienilding chalk : 
aa, a chalk;/ tuHtc - 2 (‘oiiHiating of or crni 
tain ing chalk “I’liv c/iatA-.v cliflH ' Shak. , 

CnULllenge (I'barienJ). 71 (OK. chalnu/f, 
ealenf/r, Ac . from o Kr. rhatfiigf, vale/ujf, ; 
catoiujf, «Vc , 4'laim, a(‘ciiHution. diHpiite, 
from li rutuinnia, a falae acciiHation, a cal- < 
uniny. in L.h an action at law in which a | 
perHon atteiii]itH to eHtaliliHli hia claim to ! 
anything ('alumni/ Ih tlniH the auiiie wor«i | 
ili a IcMH modified form | 1 An invitathin to 
a coiii4‘Ht or trial of any kind . hh, a challnu/v I 
to a rulilicr at whiHt, a challnuje to a pulilic ; 
deliate ‘ A cArtWcn/’/c t4M'ontn»ver«y.‘ (-fold- \ 
gmith .Specifically - 2 A calling iiiaiii one 
to light ill a Hingle comiiat. an invitation or j 
HiiinmoiiH, vcriial or written, to dechlc a con- 
troveray by adiiel. Hence 2 The letter iir 
nicHHiige containing the KiimirioiiH to a (‘on- 
teat 4. t A claim or demand made of a right 
or HiipiMiHcd right 

I'lllirr .!( c-ppt the tith tlioii tisiirp'st, 

( If luMiflit j.r<i( c'(‘<tuig from our king 

Ami not oi ixnv t ha//r»i’'r uf desert ShaA 

fi Milit the act of a aeiitry in demanding 
the counterKign fniiii any one who appeara 
at or near Ida poat. 0. In hunting, the oihui 
ing and crying of liouiidHat firat finding the 
Hceiit of tlieir game 7 A culling in (inea- 
tion ; an exceptitni taken, aa to a peraon’M 
right to do aoinctliing; apecitbuilly, in law, 
an exception to Jiirora, the claim tif a party 
that certain Jurora aliall not ait in trial upon 
him or Ilia caiiae The riglit<»f cliallcngc la 
given both in civil and criminal triala, for 
certain cauaea which arc aiippoKed to dta- 
diialifv a juror to l>c an impartial Judge ; 
In England the challiMige mn,\ t'Xtend either 
to the wlitde aiTuy, called a challrngr to 
thr ana;/, or only to |iarticti1ai jiirorti. called 
a vhallrm/c to tlw itoUn Itoth 4if these chal- 
leiigea are Hiibilivideti into princijHil vhal- 
/rTi4/rKand rhallcngcK to the, favour A prin- 
clpal challenge is when an objection of ob- 
viouH weight IH alleged, aa that one «ir more , 
of the jury are returned at the iioininutioii 
of the plaintiff or defendant. A challeiigt' 
to tht> favour in when the party alleged a 
caUHe that might probably bias thedheriff, or 
other retiiriiing otilcer, ant hat the defendant 
id ttiiiHiit to the dherilT 1 n criininiil cudod chal- 
lenged may be maile either on the part of the 
crown or on that of the nridoner, and either ' 
to tho whtde array or ti> the deparate polld 1 n 
eapital caned the prlnoner in allowed an ar- 
bitrary diMU'ied of challenge, knoHii an a 
jwrvmptory challenge, without allowing any 
eaiiBC at all, limited in caned of treiidoii to 
thirty-five Jiironi. and in felonien to twenty 
Challemro(charieMj). r t. pret. and pn chal- 
lenged: ppr challenging 1. To can to a 
coiitedt. to invite to a trial, to defy . an. to 
ehallcm/e a man to prove what he addortd. 
implying defiance 

Thus roriiird for spm). hr thaiiCMCf' thr wind. 

And lo.tvcs thr Si \thi.iii .irrow l.ir l.rhiiul 

2 ‘I'o call. Invito, or aummoii to answer for 
an offence by single combat or duel 

Uv this I cHallenjpe him to singlr hght. Shat 
S t Tti acciide; to call to answer; tt7 ceie 
sure. * Hishonoured thus and challenged of 
wnmgs ' Sihak 

Who iiijv I r.ithri fkAlieHge for unkiiuliirss. 

1 hnii pity (ni nilsslmni. r SA.i^ 

4. To claim as due; t<i demand as a right, as. 
the Hiiprenie lieiiig challenge* our rovenuice 
and hoiiiagt* 'Challenge better temia' 
Addieon 5. In fair, to demand the re- 
moval of from among the Jurymen. See the 


noun, 7. -6. In general, to object to (a per- 
son or tiling); to take exception to; to call 
in question; as. tt> challenge, the accuracy of 
a ({uoiation. 

Cballexige (chaMenj), v.i. In hunting, to 
make a wlihnpcr or whine when the scent ' 
of game is first diacovereii: said of a hound. 
Challengeable ((>hanenj-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being challenged ; capable of being called ^ 
to an account ‘ How lords are challenge- ; 
tfWc by their vassals,* J. Sadler. 

Challenger (dianenj-er), 7i one who dial- , 
leiiged ; as, (a) one who defies another to a 
contest of any kind, (b) An objector; one 
who calis in question 

His hour is conic, 

Tho impious challtHf^er of pow'r divine. Ccavper. 

ChalliB (shnl'li), n An elegant silk and > 
woollen fabric, very pliable, and without , 
glodH, frequently ttnisbed with printed or i 
woven ilenigtiH and figures, and used for 
ladies* ilrcsses 

Chalon, Chaloun^t 7i. [O.Kr.] A coverlet; 

11 tdaiikei. Chaucer. 

Chalybean (ku-lib'e-an), a Pertaining to 
the ChalpbcK, an ancient pcoiilc of Asia 
famed as w'orkers in iron and steel ; hence, 
as applied to steel, well-tempered. ‘Cha- 
lybean temiK*n‘d steel ' Milton 
Chaljrbeate (ka-lil/e-at), a t«r ehahjpe, 
chnl;/bo/t, steel.] Impregnated with iron: 
applied to a medicine coiituiniiig iron, and 
espeeiully to springs and waters impreg- 
nated witti iron, or iioldiiig iron in solution, 
Hueh as the w'uter of Tunbridge, Spa, Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough, Hridgc of Allan, and 
many others The iron generally exists as 
eiirlMinaie, and is held in solution by the 
earlionie acid eoniained in the water: on ex- 
posure to ilie air the carbonic acid escapes 
and the iron is partly precipitated. 
Chalybeate (ka-lil/e-at), n Any water or 
other liquid into which iron enters 
I Chalybite(kun-hit),7i (See ctialybkatk | 

A native aiiliydroiis nietiiearbonate of Iron 
(Kef *o,.),exiKtiiig abundantly uiultT tiie name 
of Spathic or Sparrj/ Ore, or Sulerite, in 
giicisM, iiiiea-slat(‘, clay-slate, in connection 
with the eiirhoniifcrous system, and oetMi- 
j sionully in trap rocks. It is often met with 
I in eoiijuiiction with other metals. It occurs 
in rhonihoidal erystuls, also in hotryoidal 
and globular forms, and oecABioiiuliy in 
silky IlhroiiH musses Sp gr. :p 7 to it'h A 
siliceous or argillaceous variety eiilled clay 
ironstone, oecnrriiig in the eoal-measureK, 
is one of the most ahiindant and \aluable 
ores of iron (’onihiiied with <‘arl>omieeous 
matter it forms the blaekhnnd ironstone 
Veiy large quantities of Iwitli rires are 
found and worked in South Stuffordsliire, 
at Merthyr Tydvil in South Wales, and near 
(ilnsgow 

Chamt (ehfiiii). r t fSee riiAMi* ] To champ; 
to chew Sir T. More 

Cham (kiim). n The sovereign prince of 
Tartary. Now' usually written Khan ’ Ketch 
you a liairotT the great chain’* beard ' Shak 
Chama (kiVmii). /I (Hr r/ein, togape.l The 
gaping cockle, a genus of large niariin* bi- 
valve shells, helonging to the family (’ha- 
iiiaecie. The valves of the shell are iiiietiual. 
elate, and convex, with stibspiriil beaks C \ 
ui;/a*. or giant eliama, is the largest and j 
lieuvieHt shell yel discovered, some speei- 
iiieiiM measuring 3 or 4 feet across It is j 
found in tiie Indian (fceaii 
Ghamade (sha-mad' or shR-niAd'). n [ Kr , 
from It chiamata, u calling, chiamare. to 
eall, from L. elamarc. to cnll=rK. claim ] 
Milit tlie l>ent of a drum or sound of a trum- 
pet inviting an enemy to u pailcy, ns for 
iiiakiiig a proposition for a truce or for ii 
capitulation 

They beat the thamade And stiit u*. c.irte blam-ht- 

Chamaleo (ka-nie‘UM>). n A genus of 
saurian reptiles, eontaiiiing the chameleons. 
co-ext«iisive with the family Chanmdeoii- 
tidie. SeeC’llAMSLEON 
ChanUBropB (kam-^'rops), n |(«r. chamai, 
on the ground, and rhSm, ii twig ] A genus 
of palms consisting of itwarf trees with fan- 
sIiiiimmI leaves borne on prickly petioles, and 
a small iH’iry-likr fruit with one seed They 
are natives uf the northern hemisphere. 
(’. humili* is the only native Eurofn^an 
palm It diies not extend further north 
than Nice The leaves are employed in 
making hats, baskets. Ac A Chinese si>e- 
eies, C Formnei, is quite hardy in the south 
of England. 

OhanUBBEura (kam -e-im'ra). n [Or. eha- 
mai, on the ground, aiul sauros. a lixard ] 


A genus of South African snake-like lixards, 
consisting only of one species, the Chamec- 
/taura anguina, or snake-lizard. In general 
appearance it is scarcely to be distinguished 
fixim a snake, its four limbs being rudimen- 
tary, and the separation between the tail 
and body so slightly defined as to bo fdmost 
invisible. 

Ohamayle,t n. A camel. Chaueer. 
Chamber (cham'bdr), 71. [K'r. cJiambrc, L. 
camera, Gr. kamara, a vault or arched roof, 
from same root as in Celt, cam, crooked.] 

1. A room of a dwelling-house; an apart- 
ment: in this sense now generally used only 
in the more elevated style. 

The rhamher where t)ie gfuid man meetb hib fate 
Is privileged beyond tlic (.oinnioii walk 
Of Virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven 

Young 

2. pi. (a) A room or rooms where proies- 
sional men, as lawyers, conduct their busi- 
ness; especially, the room in whicli judges 
of the superior courts sit for the disposing 
of points of practice and other matters not 
sufficiently important to be heard and ar- 
gued in couil; judges* chamhers. (&) Fur- 
nished rooms hired for residence in the 
house of another; lodgings. 'A bachelor 
life in chamber* ' Thackeray —3. A place 
wlierti an assembly meets; as, the Btar-cAam- 
ber; ecclesiastical chamber; privy chamber, 
Ac.— 4. liy metonymy, the assembly itself; 
as, a vote of the imperial chamber; the 
chamber of commerce - fi A coniparinient 
or iiicIos(>(i space; a hollow' oi cavity; as, 
the chamber of the eye; the chamber of a 
funiaeu, Ac 

And iill the secret of the Spring 

Moved ill the chambrrs of the Iilnod. Tennyson 

SpeelHcully. (a) in hydraulic engineering, 
(1) the spai'C between the gates of a canal- 
loek. (2) The part of a pump in w'liich tho 
hiieket or iilniiger works, (b) Milit (1) that 
part of tlic ciiase of a firearm where the 
powder lies (2) An underground cavity for 
holding powder and bombs, where they 
may ht- safe and seeureii from rain, (’ailed 
also I 'owdet ^chamber, liomb-ebamber. (.3) 
A cavity in a mine, generally of a cubical 
form, where the powder is confined.— 0.t A 
short piece of ordiiaiiee without a carriage 
hut standing on its breach: formerly used 
ehiefl> for rtqoii’iiigs and theatrieiil piir- 
ixmes 

A g.tll.int ix'.il of fhaut/vri g.ivi- a period to the 
elite ruiMiiiont Utruitil 

~ Chamber ot agrieultare, an Association of 
agrieulturist<( fiir the purpose of promoting 
and protecting the interests of ugri culture 
- Chamber of eommeree, a hoard to protect 
the interests tjf conmierce, chosen from 
niiioiig till- merchants and traders of a city 
Chamber* o/ the rye, the sjince between 
the cornea and anterior sui*fa(‘e of the iris, 
called the anterior chamber, and the space 
between the posterior surface of the iris and 
the crystalline lens, eallcil the jio*terior 
chamber; both spaces being filled with the 
atiueous Ininioiir — %ludge*' chamber* See 
above 2 (w) To t,it at chamber*, to despatch 
summary luisiiiess in ehanihers: said of a 
judge 

Chamber (chanrhf^r), r i l i'o reside in or 
occupy as a ciiamlier - 2 To he wanton; to 
indulge 111 lewdtiess or lieentioiisiiess. 

Lft us w.ilk hnnrstlv. not in riiiiing .md drtirik- 
ciiiicss, not in t hatn/tenn^ and wantminL-ss 

Roll] xiii It 

Chamber (cham'lier). r t 'I'o shut up in. 
or as III, a chamber * 'J'he best blood ehav*- 
hered in liis hosuiii * Shak 
Chamber-council (cham'li^r-koun-Bil), n. 
iTivate or secret cniincil. Shale 

Chamher-counBel, Chamber-counaellor 

(chanrh^r-koun-sel, chuni'lt^T-kouii-sel-er), 
n A counsel or |>ersoii learned in the law 
who gives his opinion in private, hut does 
not advocate causes iii court 
Chambered (cham'b^rd), p and a. Divided 
into compartments by walls or partitions; 
as, a ehamltered shell 

Chamherer (chkniMier-er), « l One who 
intrigues or indulges in wantonness; a gal- 
lant 

}I.-iply for I Am bUck. 

And have not those soft parts of lonversAtion 

'That chambertrs have Shuk. 

2 t One who attends in a chamlier; a groom 
of a chamber; a chamberlain.- 8 t A cliam- 
ber-maid 

I nr held iiir never digne in no manere 

To be your isif, ne yel your rAamArrvrr CAmueer. 

Chamber-fellow (chknilier-fel-ld). n. One 
who sleeps in tlie same apartment 


Fate, fir. fat. fsll; me. met. Ii6r; pine, pin; u6te, not. mhve; 


tube, tub, bull; oil. iHuind; u, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Chmibgr-hanglng (cham'bdr-hanR-ing). n. 
Tapeatiy or hangings for a chamber. 

CllfUllbtflalll (cham'Mr-lan or cham'b^r- 
linX n. [O.Kr. ehamMrlain, ehanibrelain, 
dumbrelene (Jt camarlin^o, Sp. cainar- \ 
( 071 ^ 0 ), from O.H G ehamarUng, ehamarline, I 
Hod. G. Ittimmnrlinff- kamnier, chamar^ ; 
chamber (see Chamber), and sufllx -liHg.] 

1 . A person charged with tiie direction and 
manurament of a chamlier or chambers 
Specincally— (a)t An attendant, sometimes 
a male, sometimes a female, at an inn, equi- 
valent to a present head waiter or upper 
chamber-maid, nr who discharged duties 
analogous to those of lioth 

1 hadas lieve llip chamherlaine of the White I lorse ■ 
had called me up to bed Petit 

(b) An officer i liarged with certain high i 
duties in coniiectiuii with the household of | 
a monarch or other great personage; an ' 
official who has certain ceremonial fiinc- ! 
tioiiB in connection with a c'orporation or a j 
grandee. The lord chamberlain of Great ] 
Britain is the sixth officer of tlie rojul I 
household, and his office is (|uite distinct ; 
from that of the lord great-chamherlain and ; 
is changed witli the administration. This < 
officer has control of most departiiients of i 
the household w Inch are not under the direc- i 
tion of the loid-steward, the groom of the 
stole, or the master of the horse. The royal 
chaplains, physicians, surgeons, drt:., as well 
as tile ntyal tradesmen, are b) his appoint- 
ment; the companies of actors at the ro>ul 
theatres are under his regulation; and lie is ! 
also the licenser of plays IVrsons wishing to I 
be presented at court must be such as he ap- i 
proves of, and the iiivitutioiis to royal iialls. | 
parties, and receptions arc‘ sent out by him. . 
He has also the duty of providing the state , 
robes of the royal family, officers of state, Ac. 
The lord great chamberlain has the giiverii- 
meiit of the palace of Westininstei, super- 
intends the fitting up of Westminster Hull 
for coronations, lianijiicts, trials, attends 
the sovereign when visiting parliament, Ac, 
The office IS now jointly held b> the faniili<*s , 
of (iiolnioiidelc) and Willoughby de Kresby, ; 
and the honours are enjoyed in each alter- 
iiute reign by each family successively 
2 A receil er of rents and revenues, as, the 
chamberlain of a cor]N)ration 

Ei.tsliis the c/tamfiti lain of the « itt s.ilntetli th«'f 
Rolll \\i <; 

Cliamberlalnslllp (cham'bci -lan -ship or I 
cham''li«'‘r-liii-siiip), n The office of a chain- 
berlain 

Chamber-lie, n Sc«* ('iiamhkr k | 

Chamberllnt (cham'hcr lui), n A chamiHM' 
atteiuiant See (MlA Mhi:ui.Ai.N, 1. ; 

In till* kind oflu <• ol .1 . //, f »///■/•» ,’ ;> j 

SIkihci] him his rnoin wIkd' Id imh ,i IixI'm tli.if 
night, 

I'nll d oil hi', limits, ,vid took .iu,ty the liplii i 

Mt.'f.ot I 

Chamber-lye, t, Chamber-liet (chimi'in'r- | 
h).o jSee r.YK 1 I fine collected inacliam- | 
ber utensil, ,stale urine ,Shak 

Chamber-maid (chain 'b(b--iiiad), n a no- ' 
man who has the c.irc of chambers, making ; 
the. hods and cleaning tlie rooms, or w'lio 
dresses a lady and waits upon her in lier 
apartment 

Chamber -master (ciiam'hei -mas ter), n 
A shoemaker who makes up his nu-n mate- 
rial at home, and dispu.'iesur it to tlie simps 
Mayhew 

CbAmber-mUBiC (chain'lirr- mu-zik), n. 
Vocal or imstniincntal eompo-iiioiis suit- ' 
aide for performatu'c in a cliamher, as op- 
po.scd t, a concert liall 

Chamber-organ (cham'liiT-or gan), n A ' 
small organ suitable for a private room or ' 
chamlNtr. in contradistinction to tlie larger i 
organs used in chnrches. concert-iooms, Ac. 

Ghamber-pot (chaniTj(!*r-]tot), /< .\ vessel 

for containing slops, used in bed-rooms. | 
Chamber-practice (chanriK^r-iirak-tis), n • 
The practice of a chandH*r- counsel, nhu j 
gives his opinions in privattt or at Ins cluini- i 
bers, but who does not advocate cases in . 
court j 

Chamber-story (cham'i)Ar-std-ri), ». That ' 
story of a house which is appropriated for ' 
bed-rooms GwUt i 

Chambertln (shkh-ber-tafi). n. A superior , 
sort of retl Burgundy wine, named after the , 
place where the grapes from which it is i 
made grow. • The chambertin with yellow 
seal ’ Thackeray I 

Will try .t Imttlr of the i ham* erf in ly. Via- j 
cent / tfrJ Lytton 

Ghamblet,t n Gamlet Ucau. d' FI j 


ch. cAaln; (ih. Sc, locA; g. go; j.job; 


Ghamblettt v.t. To streak, as marble ; to 
variegate. 

Some have their veins more varied and ehamhuud 
as oak, whereof wainscot ts made. tUu on, 

Chambranle (sham-braur). n. [l<'r.] In 
arch, an ornament of stone or wood border- 
ing the tliree sides of doors, windows, and 
chimneys. The t(»p part is called tlie fm- 
verse, and the two sides the ascendants. 
Chambray (sliam'liraX n. [From a place of 
the same name in France J A kind of ging- 
ham or plaiit-coloiu*ed dress-stutf, with linen 
finish. 

Chambrel ( kam'lirel ), n. [ A form of ga ih- 
hrel.] The joint or bending of the upfier 
part of a horse's hind-leg 
Chameck (shu-meko, n. A Brazilian mon- 
key, genus Atoles. and family Cebidw, 'Die 
head is round and small, liintis long and 
slender, the thumb of the fore-hands want- 
ing. It is a very gentle creature, and siis- 
eeptfltle of a high degree of training. The 
length of the body is 20 inches, its tail is 
over 2 feet 

Chameleon (ka-me'le-f 111 ), n (Gr. chamai- 
leon—ehamai, on tlie ground, and lefm, lion; 
lit. ground-lion ] 1. A lizard of tlie genus 
(•liamirlcn, having a nuked body, a prehensile 
tail, four feet suited for gmspiiig liraiichos, 
and the eye covered l>y a single circular eye- 
lid with an aperture iii the l•ent^c. 'I'horc 
are several species, of whicli the liest known 
is C a/ricanus or C vulgaris, a native of 
Africa. Asia, ami the south of Europe. Its 
liody is (t or 7 inches long, and tlie tail r> 
indies; with tills it clings to tlie hraiiclies of 
trees 'I'hc skin is cold to the touch, and 
contains small grains or eminences of a 
liliiish-gray <‘olour in the sliadc, hut in the 
light of the still all parts of the liody become 
of a grayisii-hrowti or tawny colour. The 
extraordinary faculty which the cliameleon 
possesses of changing its colour, either in 
accordance wftli Unit of the olijects by 
wliich it is surrounded or witii its temper 
wlicn disturbed, is due to the pre.sciicc of ! 
I'li'ni’ or pigment bearing contractile cells * 
placed at various dtqitbs in tlu' skin, tlicir j 
contractions and dilatations bciiigundcr the > 
iuiiueiicc of ttic nervous system Tlieii 
power of fasting and habit o( 'itillatiiigtln‘m- 
sclvcH gave rise to tlic fabii‘ tliat these am . 
mals lived on air. 'Dic> arc in reality in- ' 
scctivorous, their tongue, which is long and : 



Cli.niiclpon (I liantitle,’ afriranm) 


ciiviTisl with a vi.scid saliva, being daitcd 
at their prey and thus securing it wlicii 
touched 

'I III lliiii thamtleon, f, i| with .m r» r,*ivc'. 

'I III t oloiir it( till thiiii; to wlm h hi* t.lc .ivcs 

JlrytifM 

2 Tiic name given by Buyer to a constella- 
tion iM'.'ir tilt’ siiiitb poh*, invisible in our 
latitmleis There arc ten stars marked in it 
- Chameleon vnnernl, a name formerly 
given toil mass proiiuccd by fiihing oxide of 
lujiiruesia nitb nitre tir potash When dis- 
solved III water it assume- a variety of col- 
ours. pussimr rajndly from gi'ccn to l>lue, 
purple, and red 

3bainele01llze (ka-ine'Ie-oii-iz). rt To 
change into various colours Bailey (Karel 
Chaxnelott (kam'c-lot), n Camlet. SjienHer 
Chamfer, Chamfret (diamTer, f'bam'fret), 
n I Fr chan/rein, a chaiiifci ] 1. In carp 
a small gutter or fumiw cut in wotal or 
t»tber hard material - 2 A 1h*vc1 or slope ; , 
the corner of anything oiiginally right- , 
aiigh'd cut asloja: e(|ualiy uii tlie two sides 
wliifdi ftinn It. 

Chamfer (chain 'ft'‘r), r 1. 1 111 carp, to cut 
a furrow in; U» flute, to channel —2 To cut 
or grind in a sloping manner, as the edge 
of anything stinare, so as to fonn a lievel 
Chamfret. '^ec chamfer, n 

Chamfiron (cham'froii), 7i (O.Fr chatufrein, 
Mod. Ft cher\frein,pTo\mh\ytorchampfrein, 
from champ, flcid, battle-field, ami .fieiu, 
LJrenum, a bridle ] The ilcfcnsive armour 
for the fore-part of the head of a war-liorse 


b, Fr. ton; ng, *ing\ Tii. then, th, fAin; 


Chamlet, n. Same as CamUt. 

ChamolB (sham'oi or sliaui'wg), n (Fr. 
^aiHoin (a Swiss wonl), from O.G. gatm. 
Mod (i gemse, the chamois ] 1. A species 
of goat-like or capriform antelope (Antilope 
nipicapra or Hupieapra tragus), iiihabitiiig 
liigli inaccessible mountains In Europe and 
M est of Asia. Its size is about that of a 
well-grown goat, ami it is so agile that it 
can clear at a liound crevices of 1(1 or 18 feet 
wide The chamois is tme of tlic most wary 
of antelopes, and iiossesses the power of 
scenting man at an ulmnst iiicredihlo dis- 
tance. so that tlie linnting of it is an occu- 
pation of extreme difficulty and mueh dan- 
ger. Its skin is made into a soft leather 
called chamois or sliannny 2 A kind of 
soft leatlier made from vunoiis skins dressed 
with fish-oil : so called because first pre- 

C l from tlie skin of the clinmois. Some- 
i used atijcctivciy in conjuiictiou with 
leather; us, cAaMiois-leatlier. 
Chamois-leather (sliam'wg or sha-moi' 
leTH-^r), n. See Chamois, 2. 

Chamomile (kani'd-mil), n. [L L camomile 
la, L. chaina*mrldn, Gr. chnmnimtHon - cha- 



Ch.itiumiili- ( tnflirnm nn/filn} 

mai, on th(‘ ground, und melon, uu apple, 
fiom the appIc-likc simdl of its flower. j 
.\nthemis nohilis, a bitter ])limt much iiHcti 
III medicine, csi»ccinlly t)i(‘ llowcrs It was 
formerly inuigiticd that tlic chamomile grew 
tlic more luMirmiitly the more frequently 
trodden on, and tins was a favourite sub- 
ject of allusion ill ancient writers 

lot tliiMityh \\\v I /itinii"/ni'i tin iiiore it is iroilrirn 
nil, till- tistL‘1 I. yi I youth, thr uioii il is 

il. tlic soniU'r il wisirs Sltni 

Wild ehamnmile is the British idnut Mat 
rienna ('namomiita 

Champ, Champc vtduimp), u iKr champ, 
a ticld, from L campus, a field | lii arch 
the tt(>ld Ol groiiiiil on wbicli carving is 
raised Oxfortl UioHnarg 
Champ (ebamp), r t | I'criinps from O Fr 
chaaipngcr, tograze, from ehnmp, L cumpuh, 
a held lint more )irobably a inodillcutioii of 
obsoleti' (7iaai, to ebew, and connected with 
.Sw' dial A'omsa, to ebew | I 'I'o liitc with 
ii'pcatcd a(*tioti of the ti‘(‘lli ; as. a hoist* 
champs the hit. 

lint, Iiki .1 urnud Mrpfl rciiicil, went li.iiiL'htv on. 
f hiiinfnii; In*, iron riirb Milton 

2. 'J'o liiti* into small pieces; to chew, to 
munch; tocrauiich: sometimes followed by 
up 

1 champed ‘tfi the rcinaiimig part ol llif jnpf 

\t, 'II 

Aiul thamptnp jyolilt n t.r.ilii, Ihr limsf '.i.ifHl 
Hard liy liifir chariots /• nm ion 

2. (.Scotch.] To pound; to crush, to mush; 
as, ti> chump potatoes 

Champ (champ), r i 'I'o ehew ; to pel form 
the aetion of biting liy repeated motion 
of the teeth, as, to champ upon the bit 
Champ (chain))), n. 'I'lic name given to a 
valuable kind of timber jirodiiccd in the 
East Indies by Magnolia excclsa 
ClbAmpac, Champak ( cham'iiuk ), n \ Skr. 
and Beiig champaka.\ A beautiful Indian 
tree (Mtchelia Champaca, nut order Mug- 
noliitceir), held in high esteem hy Bruhiiian- 
ists and Buddhists Images of Buddha are 
made of its wood, which is also used in con 
Htnictlon, for furniture, A'c Its llowt'rsaie 
wtini HI the lialr hy Eastern hulics, being of 
a lieautiful golden colour and very fragrant. 
This perfume is much celebrated in Hindu 
poetry 

The w.indpriia; alr^ tliry raiiit, 

On thi ihirk, thr silmt stream— 

Th«- ckampal odours f.id, 

I.lkr swerl llioiights iii ,i drraiii Shelley 

Champagne ( hiiam-jiun' ). n A kind of 
wine made cliicfly in the dcpurtnieiit of 


w, wig; wh, uiAig; zli. azure — Hec K.EY. 
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Mame, In the former province of Cham- 
pagtie. In France. Champagne ia commonly 
divided into river and mountain winei, the 
former lieing for the most part white, the 
latter red. The still or the creaming or 
slightly sparkling wines are more highly 
valued by connoisseurs than the full-froth* 
ing wines, in which the small portion of 
alcohol they contain escapes from the froth 
as it rises to the surface, carrying with it 
the aroma, and leaving the liquor that re- 
mains in the glass nearly vapid 
Gbampaign, Cbampain (shum -pan'). n 
fO Fr ehampaiffM, from champ, h campus, 
a held KeefUMPAlON I A flat open coun- 
try. ‘ Their fellow-huntsman o'er the wide 
champaign.’ Keatn. ‘Many a vale and 
river- sundered champaign clothed with 
iwini ’ TennuHfin 

Gbampaign ( sham - pan' ), a Level ; open 
‘A wide, champaign country flilcd with 
herds and flocks ’ Addnnm 
Gbampan (sham'paJO. n Hee Hahpan. 
Gbamparty (cham'p^r ti). o 1 rhumperty 
2 t A sliarc »if hind, u partncrhliip in power 
Chaucer 

Ghamper i ehamp'er), n (hie (hat champs 
or (litcK 

Gbampertt (c!iam'p< rt). n Hniiie as Chnm- 

dhampertor (chani'p^r-t(^r), v In law, one 
who is guilty of champerty (which see) 
Ghamperty (cham'pCT ti ), n |Fr. champ, 

H llchr and parti, divided, from L campim, 
a ficiii, and juirr, partut, a part ] In law, a 
spccicH of maintenance, lieing a hargalii 
which a party not otherwise interested 
makes with a plaiiitilf or defendant to re- 
ceive a share of the land or other niatter in 
suit if tile person witii whom the bargain is 
made is successful, tlie ciiampertor (tarry- 
ing on or assisting to carry on the party's 
suit at ids own exiiense, the purchase of 
a suit or of the right of suing Ciiamperty 
is a puiiisliulile ottence luith iiy (‘omiiion law 
and statute Written also Champartg 
Ghamplgnon(sliain-[iiu'yon: Fr prou.siiofi- 
peii yofi ). a (From LL campuiio, wiiat | 
grows in fields, from L cnmpvit. a field J 
'i'iie French name for mushrooms in geiu'ral, 
hut applied in tills country only to the tuo 
edilile species Agaricatt campcutriH, the com- 
mon muslirooiii, and A orcaden, a species 
groiiiiig in fair> rings 

JIf Mil r (ni'iitls with ilniilitritl iiuishroonis trr.its. 

Si'i lire (ill you. hiinseir i p.iIs 

/>* irfpM 

Gbampion ((‘hum'pi-on). n | Fr champton, 
I*r campion. It. campumc, L L. campio, 
campuniM, a champion, from L campvH, a 
Held. Ill tli(‘ later sense of eomljat, duel, i 
The A Sax raoi/i, a figiit; ccnipa. a w'lirrior, ‘ 
Sc kemp, to strive. ii kamp, Dan kamp, j 
(« kamp/, a tight, Icol kapp, Dan kap, a ' 
contc8t,ap]ieara1sotocouie from L campun ] i 
1 (hie who comes forward in defence of any : 
cause; es)ieeiall> one who engages in single | 
eoiiiliat ill the cause of aiiothei ‘Zealous { 
r/nioi/iio/ui for truth.' Locke \ 

III iii.iiul Ilf yniiilrr ' 

1 III < .iiisr Ilf Ilf. arriMil lirip in .inns SHal' 

III Kiir riiiiiiiiiiti l.iw, tiuimfitoM is t.ikc-ii iiu li-ss fur ' 
liini tli.it tiirili llir i hiiiImI hi Ins nwn i.isi*. tli.iii im ! 
liint tli.it (i^'iiiftli III (hr I .ISC nl .iinitiirr I 

t P7«r/.' I 

•J Mort* generally, a hero; a lirave warrmr. | 
'Keiiowiied foi hardy and uiiiloulited c/friia- ' 
oiioo! ‘ Shah Due who Im.s acKiiou 
ledgi’d Hiipenority m certain matters ilecitied 
iiy piildie eoiitest or competition, us prize- 
flglitlng, pedestrian Ism, rowing, ploiiglimg, 
(Ve , one open to contend with all comers, 
or othcrwiHi' rct|uiiiug to resign tiie title - 
Champion oj the king, a piTsoii whose otflee 
it w'lis at the coronation of oiii kings to ride 
armed into Wesrmiiister Hall while the king 
was at diniii'r thei'e. and lij the proclaniu- 
tioii of a hcralil to make challenge to this 
etfeet, ‘that If any man should deny tiie 
king's title to the crown he was ready to 
defend it in single eoiiihat ' This eereinoiiy 
is now discontinued 

Gbampion t chain 'pi -on), a An epithet 
applied to a person who has defeatiMl all 
rivulsat openeompetitions, as,thei*/irinipif>ii 
sculler of Kiigland ; the cAampmn iilough- 
nian of Scotland 

Gbampion (ch.im'pi-on). re 11 To chal- 
lenge U> n comliat 

» ntiu f.llp IHti> ilic list. 

Ami UK 111 lilt ntteraiKC 

*2. 'I'o maintain or support a enuM' or an In- 
dividual. to act as ciuimpioii for 

I. or iiiu h.iiiipiKited thou tlicst Pv the 

st.ikc or t.iKC<<t St* W 


GbampionOM (cham'pi-on-es), n. A female 
champion. l>rydcn [Bare.] 
Gbamploniblp (eham'pi-on-ship), n. State 
: of being a champion. 

' Gbanoe (chanaX^i. IC> £ chaunee, from O.Fr. 
chaanec, ehcanec, MtalFr chance, chance, 
hazard, risk, luck, from L L cadentia, a fall- 
ing (E cadence), from L cadere, to fall; in 
alliiainn to the falling of the dice ] 1. 1 Cast 
throw, or number tunied up in playing aw 
dice. 

Sloven Is my chaunce, and thyn is cink and treye. 

Chaueer. 

2 A casual or fortuitous event; an accident. 

Tlie race is n»t to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong; . . . but time and /-Amnrr happeneth to them 
.ill Lccles ix. II. 

What chancr isthisY how is it t see you hcret 
I 7ennysou. 

I It [No pi.] That which is regarded as dctcr- 
, mining tlu; course of events in the alisence 
I of law, ordinary causation, or providence; 

' ahsence of usslgnalde cause; accident ; as, 
to meet a person by chance. 

I Ami by thatut there Lame down a Lertuin priest 
that way. I. tike x ji. 

Against the threats 
( If malice, nr of sorcery, or that power 
Wliii h erring men t all i/ntiire, this I iiold firm 
Virtue iii.ty be ass.iird, but never hurl Milton 
4 What fortune may bring; siiccess or mis- 
fortune; fortune. ’It it be thy chance to 
kill me.’ Shak. 

How will the country for these woful chamex 
Misthink the king. Shak. 

Many a chance the years beget 7'ennyion. 

B. Possihility of an occurrence; opportunity. 

I would set my life on any ihancc 
To mend it or be rid im'i \/inJb 

Your ladyship may li.ive ,i chance to cscii|>e tliis 
address hiri/t 

— Thcfirg or doctrine of chances 8ec under 
IMtOJIAHlLITY. 

Cbance (chans), v i. To hapiM^n; to fall out; 
to (ronie or arrive without clesign or expec- 
tation 

Ah. 1 as(a. tell us whnt hatli chanted to-day. ithak 
To !*e wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like iii.itlness on the lirnin 
And thus It I hunted, as I dome. 

With KulatuI and Sir Leolltic (.oirnd^t, 
'PhiH verli is soinetimt^s used iiniiersoimlly, 
as ill the cxprt'smioii, Miow cnniiccs it.' 
Sometimes the ‘it* is omitted 

Ilow r/tlir) trai'clf Shak 

llow chance the king conies with so small a ti.iinv 
Shak 

Chance (chans), v t I'o put under the in- 
tlnciicc of chance ; to risk ; to hazard , as. 
the thing may ho dangerous, hut I will 
chance it 

Chance (chans), a Happening by chance; 
casual 

They met like chance cuin]%miuiis on the w.iy 
Ih vdrn 

Chance (chans) ,adv. By chance , pcrchuncc 

If tJuincr by lowly loiUi iiiplatioii led. 

Some kmdrril spirit sh.ill ciuiuirc thy (.it< (.riii 

Cbanceable t ( chaiis'u-hl ), a Accidental ; 

casual; fortuitous Latimer; Sir C Snineif 
Chanceably t ( chans'a Idi ). adv ( 'asiially : 
by chance Sir /* Sidneit 
Cbance*COmer (clmiis'kuiu-i>r). n One who 
comes by chance, an accidental or iiticx 
pertrd comer or visitor. JtrgiU'n; Tenntp 
son 

Cbanoefol (chans'fpl), a Full of chances or 
neeideiits; hazardous ( Bare and |>(K*ticai.] 
All are not lokt who jmii in ihamt/ul w.ir. , 

T liailtir ! 

Chancel (ehan'sel), n (Sonanied from la'iiig ' 
railed off from the rest of tiie ehiircli l»\ : 
lattice-work - L cancelU See t’A.NCKi ’| 

1 Tliat part of the choir of a chiindi lieta eeii 
the altar oreomniiinion table and thelialiis 
trade or railing that incloses it. or tliut 
part where the altar is placed, formerly' in- 
closed with lattices or eross-hars. as now 
witli rails 2 An inclosed space railed off ' 
in eoiirU of Jiidieiiture 
Gbancellary (chau'sel-la-ri), n. same as 
Chancery, 2. 

Cbanoelior (ehaii'sel-^r). n [LL ca%icch 
tarias, from L caneeUi, lattice-aork. a lat- 
tice-work railing, the name lieing given on 
account of the chancellor formerly stand- 
ing ad eanccllos (at the latticed railing), 
to receive )ietitions of suitors, and acting 
us iniermediaries lietween them and the 
judgi* ] Originally, a chief notary or scrila* , 
under the Konmnemiierurs; hut in England, 
ill latt'r times, an officer invested a ith Judi- 
cial poHers, and particularly with the siifier- 
liiteiideiice of all charters. letWrs. and other 
official writings of the crown that ret|uire 
to he solemnly authenticated Hence this 


officer became the keeper of the great leiL 
From the Koman Empire this office passed 
to the Church, and hence every bishop has 
his chancellor. In France, a secretary, 
particularly of an embassy, is, in some cases, 
called a chancellor. In the new German 
Empire the chancellor (/(eicAsAranzfer) is the 
president of the Federal Council, and has 
the general conduct of the imperial admin- 
istration In the United States, a chancellor 
is the judge of a court of chancery or etjuity, 
established by statute. In Scrip, a master 
of the decrees, or president of the council. 
Ezra iv H.^The lord high c/umccUor gf 
Great Britain, or keeper pf the great seal, is 
the highest officer of the crown, and after 
the princes of tlie blood royal the first lay 
subject. is a cabinet minister and privy 
councillor by his office, and proKiciitor of 
the House of Lords by prescription To him 
belongs the appointment of all Justices of 
the pence ; he is keeper of the sovereign’s 
conscience, visitor of all hospitals and col- 
leges founded by the king, guardian of all 
charitaldc uses, and Judge of the High Court 
of Chancery - Chancellor of a bishop or (fa 
diocese, the vienr-general to the bishop, who 
holds his courts and directs and assists him 
In mattcTBof ecclesiastical lavr.— Chancellor 
of a cathedral is an officer w'lio aiTanges 
the celebration of religious services, hears 
lessons and lectures in the church, by him- 
self or his vicar, applies the seal, writes 
letters of the chapter, keeps the books, &c. 

— Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, an 
officer who presides either in person or by 
deputy in the court of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter concerning all matters of equity, relating 
to lands holden of the king (queen) in right 
of the Duchy of Lancaster - Chancellor tf 
the exchcfpu'r, the highest finance minister 
of the British government. This offlee is, 
from its nature, intrusted to a commoner, 
it is BometimcH held along with that of first 
lord of tlie treasury, the latter title always 
lieing that of the premier. The chancellor 
of the exeht^quer was formerly a judge ex 
ojheio ill the e(|Uity depiu'tment of the (Uiurt 
of Exchequer, taking precedence of all the 
iiarons, liiit wlien the eqiiitalile jurisdiction 
of this court was transfcn‘ed l»y Viet v. 
to the (’oiirt of (’Imneery, his judicial func- 
tions beeaiiie obsolete Chancellor of a 
jury, in S(*otland. is tlie preses or foreman 
of the Jnr>, alio uniiouiiecs the verdict, 
wiicn it is a verlial one. and who delivers it 
in, and along with the clerk suliscrihes it in 
the name of tlie jury, when it is in writing. 

- Chancellor of the order of the Garter, and 
oilier military orders, is an officer who seals 
the eoinmissions and mandates of thechap- 
tei and assembly of the knights, keeps the 
register of tiieir proceedings, and delivers 
tluiir acts under the seal of their order. 
Chancellor of a university, tlie highest hon- 
orary oflielal ill the university, from whom 
the degrees are regarded as jiroceeding. 
The post in this country is usually occupied 
by a nolilemaii or other person of rank. 

CliailcellorBllip (ehan'sel-t^r-ship). n The 
office of a ehaiieellor, the time during which 
one is eham'ellor 

Gbanoel-BCreen (clian'sel-skren). n The 
screen or railing sejiarating the chancel from 
the luMly of the church It is often richly 
carved and adorned 

Gliancel-table ((‘han'sel-ta-iil), n An altar 
or communion talde 

Ghance-medley (chans'med-li), n. (From 
chance, and medley; (i Fr nieslee, a fray, a 
wi^/zVormcllay: not thesanieasrAand-inecf* 
ley 1 1 In late, originally a term signifying 
a casual affray or riot, accompanied with 
violence, and without delilierate or pre- 
conceived malice, but applied at present to 
a particular kind of homicide, viz , the kill- 
ing of another in self-defence, upon a sudden 
and unpremeditated encounter 2. Hap- 
hazard mixture Milton 

Gbanoery (ehan'se-ri), TI [Modified from 
ohier chancelry, from Fr ehanecUerie, L L. 
ea neellaria , fn im caneelli, lattice- work. See 
('HANCELLOK.] 1 111 England, formerly the 
highest court of justice next to parlia- 
ment. hut since lK7:t a division of the High 
(\iurt of Justice, wdiudi is itsidf one of tlie 
two departments of tlie Supreme (’oiirt of 
Judicature It formerly consisted of two 
tlisiinct trihunals: one ordinary, tieiiig a 
court of common law; the other extra- 
ordinary, being a court of equity The 
ordinary legal jurisdiction of chancery em- 
braced the issuing of writs for a new par- 
liament ; of pleas of scire facias to repeal 


Fkte. fitr. fat. fall. m^. met. lu'sr; pine, pin, m'lte, not. move; tube. tub. hull; oil. pound; ii, Sc abuue; y. Sc. fey. 
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lettexv-patent. and of all original writa It 
iuued writs of habeoM eorvun, and iiiquirod 
into charitable uses, while the lord-chan- 
cellor (the president of the court), together 
with the lords-Justicesof appeal, had exclu- 
sive authority over the property and persons 
of idiots and lunatics. Appeals in bank- 
ruptcy were heard by the court of appeal in 
chancery. The extraordinary court, or court 
of equity, proceeded upon rules of equity 
and conscience, moderated the rigour of the 
common law, giving relief in cases where 
there was no remedy in tlie common-law 
courts. The court of appeal in chancery mt 
longer exists, its functions being transferred 
to the court of appeal, and the jurisdiction 
in respect of lunatics is vested iu such 
judges of the High Court of Justice or tlie 
court of apiieul as the crown may appoint. 
2. In Scotland, an nttlce iii the general re- 
gister-house of Edinburgti, managed by the 
director of chancery and liis deputies lu 
it are recorded charters, patents of dignities, 
gifts of office, remissions, legitimations, and 
all other writs appointed to pass the great 
or the quarter seal. All writs passing 
through chancery are recorded before they 
are given out to be sealed. Called also 
Chaiieellary — .S. In the United States, a 
court of equity. — //i?uf o/ chancery . See 


fi. To render acid or tainted ; to turn from a I 
natural state of sweetness and parity ; as, I 
the wine is changed ; tliuuder and lightning 
are said to change milk —To change a hmrw 
or to change hand^ iu tlie manege, is to turn 
or bear the horse’s head from one hand to 
the other, from the left to the right or from 
the right to the \ott —Alter, Change. See ' 
Alter — Syn. To alter, vary, innovate, di- 
versify. shift, veer, turn 

Change (Chanj), v.i l To be altert'd; to 
undergo variation ; to be partially or wholly 
transfonnetl : as, men sometimes change for 
tlie better, often for the worse. ' 

I .iin johuvAh, 1 not. Mai. lii. 6 

2. To begin a new revolution, or to pass 
from one phase to anotlier, as the moon ; 
as, the moon will change on Friday - .S To 
become acid or tainted ; us, this milk has 
changed. 

Change (chanj), n. 1. Any variation or 
alteration in fonn, state, quality, or essence: 
or a passing from one statfi or fonn to 
another; as. a ehawjv of countenance; a 
change of liabits or prmeiides. 

The &ky IS cluingerl ! Anil such .t rAttwiv/ O night. 
And storm, and darkness! ye .ire wondrous strong 
Bvron 

2. Soiuetimcs, in a special sense, the passing 
from life to death ; death. 


INN. 

Chancre (shung'kiM'), u |Fr. See Canker.] 
A sore or ulcer which arises from the direct 
application of the venereal virus DungLieon. 
Chancroue (shangk'nisL a. Having the 
qualities of a chancre; ulcerous 
Chancy (chans'l). a lAicky [Scotch. ] 
Chandelier (shan-de-ler'), a. [Fr chandelier, 
a chandelier, and also a chandler, or dealer 
in candles, from L. candela, a candle. Sec 
('ANl)LK J 1 A stand with branches to hold 
a uumlier of chiuIIcb. to light up a room -- 
2. In furt a movable parapet, serving to 
support fascines to cover pioneers 
Chandler (chandler), n (Really the same 
word us chandelier (which see), but with a 
slightly different form The term tallow- 
ehandler would origiiiullv signify a person 
who sold candles made of tallow, us opposed 
to those made of wax, hut the real meaning 
of chandler being lost it was supposed to 
mean dealer J 1. One who makes or sells 
candles 

The chandler's basket, on his shoulder buriiv, 
With tallow spots Ihy < fMt. <»<rv 

2 A dealer iu general; the particular tiieun- 
iiig of the term being determined by a pre- 
fix, as, ttHUm -chandler: ship-c/mm/bir, Ac 
Chandlerly (chand'lcr-li), a. Like a chund- 
lor Milton 

Chandlery (chand'lcr-i), n l. The commo- 
dities sold liy a cbaiidlur —2 A cliaiidlcr's 
warehouse; a store-room ftir caudles. 


All the d.iys of my appointed time will 1 wait, till 
my change come Job xiv 14 

3 A succession of one Cling in Cie place of 
another ; as. a diange of seasons ; a change 
of objects on a journey ; a change of scene. 

Our fathers did, for thattg^e, to France re|Mur 
Dry den 

4. The beginning of a new monthly revolii 
lion ; the passing from tme phasi* to unothci . 
as, a change of the moon ft Altoratioii in 
the order of a senes , pormutatioii 1 

b'our bells adiiut twenty four changes m ringing. ! 

IMdet I 

0. That which makes u variety or may In 
substituted for another ‘ Thirty chamjcH of j 
ruimont ‘ Jttdg xiv. 12 7. Small money, * 

which may be given for larger pieces. I 

Wooii buys up our old halfpence, •ind trotii theiici < 
the pr< sent want *>f change arises Stut/( 

h. The balance <if money paid beyond the 
price of goods purchastid , as, I gave the 
draper a iHink-nuW for his cloth, and be 
gavt! me the change U A place where 
mercbiuits and otIicrH meet to transiu t 
business , a building appropriated for nu>r- 
caiiiilc transactions: in this sense an abbre- 
viation for Exchange, and often written 
'Cfyinge 

'rile b.ir, the bi'iii li.tlie 'changr, the iiLhools, ;iii(l the 
pulpit, are full of i|u.icks, piggh rs, anil nl.igi.irii s 
Si* K 1 I- \franj;t' 

10 t Kxchiingc * Maintained the change of 
words ’ Shak. 


The serieant of the chattdlerv w,is rea(l> .it the 
same rh.imber door to ileliver tin tapers \trype 

Chandoo (chan-do'), a An extract of opium, 
obtained by dissolving it in water and eva- 
porating, used by the Chinese for smoking 

Cliaildry (chand'ri), n The place where 
candies are kept 'Torches from the chan- 
dry ' It. Jomon 

Chanflrin (shan'frin), 71 [See (^hamfuon ) 

1 'I'he fore-part of a liorse’s head - 2 .Same 
as Chainfron. 

Chang (chaiig), n A ('hinesc long measure, 
equal to 11 3 feet 

Change ( chanj ), » t. pret A- pjj. changed ; 
ppr. changing [ Fr. changer, to change, 
from L L camhiarc, from* L cambire, to 
change, to barter j 1. To cause to turn or 
pass ^••oin one state to another ; to alter or 
make different ; to vary in external form or 
in essence ; as. to chanjfe tlie colour or shape 
of a thing ; to change the countenance. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the Irop.ird 
his spots? Jer xiii vh 

2 To substitute another thing nr things for; 
to shift; as, to change the chdhes, or one suit 
of clothes for another; U) change one’s posi- 
tion * To change one religion for another ’ 
South. 

be clean and i-AaMjfV your garments (Jen xxxv 2 
f>r»eclflcally 8. To give or procure annther 
kind of money for; to give away fora money 
equivalent of a different kind; ns. to change 
a sovereign, that is. t<i give or take it in ex- 
change for silver coin; to change bank-notes 
for gold, or shillings for (or into) pounds. 

Uc caiieil me aside, and requested I would change 
hull a tweiitv pound lull. GoldstnUh 

4 To give «Tul take reciprcMJally ; to barter . 
tt* exchange 

Th ih'iiisar.ils with whom thou would'st imt 
th, t.irtunc anti coiidmon yet laylot 


' ( five us a r oi the blood tii i of liiiu SUak 

11 A public • house ; a change - house 
, (Scotch j 

I They tall .111 .ilr-hoiise a thatige, ami think .1 ni.iii 
I Ilf goml f.iiiuly suffers no diminulwm of his ^i-iitili1y 
! to keep It BfffC 

i 12.t A round in tiuncing 

In our iuc.isiin il«j but vouchsaf* oiii thange Shah 

' SVN Variety, variatbui, alteration, iiioditlca- 
i tion, deviation, traiisfomiatitm, iiiiitutJon, 
transition, vicissitutlc, innovation, novelty, 
transmutation, rcvidiition. reverse 
CliaJlgeabillty(chaiij-a-biFi ti), 7t Change- 
nbleiiess Aadmcm 

Cliangeable ( cliHuJ'a-bl ). a 1 Liable to 
change, subjc’t to alteration; llcklc, incon- 
stant, iniitabic. varialde, an, a person tif 
a changeable iiuntl ‘ A chawjeabte and 
teiiiporul effect ' Ualetgh 
As 1 am a m.in. I must be thangeaNe /Jryden, 

2. Having the quality of suffering alteration 
of external appearance ; as, changeable silk 
N'oa the t.ulor make thy doublet of changeaNc 
t«iriet.i Shak 

ChailgeableneBS (chanj'a id nes). 71 . I'he 
qualit> of lieing changeable, flcklciioss: 
incoiiHtani'y ; instability, tnutability. ‘The 
ehangeahleneM or Imiiiutability of them.' 
Ihrtjker 

Changeably (chan j'a-l di). ado. In a clmngc- 
able tnauiier ; inconstantly. : 

Changeful (chanJTul). a Full f>f change ; ! 
int'onstaiit ; mutable ; fickle ; iiticerfain ; • 
subject to alteration. * As rhange/ull as , 
the moonc ' Sjmnner. * Fickle us a change- 
ful dream.' Str W SrMtt. 

lilt, I oursc hail b»-f n chanreftU Motley 

CbangefUUy (chauj ful-li). adv In a 
cbaiigcfiil manner. 


CbanfofUlness (Chauj'ful-nes). n. Quality 
of being changeful. 

(biange-bolue (ehanj'huus), n An ale- 
house; a public-house. (Scotch.] 
Changeless (chanj'les). a. Constant; not 
admitting alteration. 

Th,u chill, changeless brow, . 

« herr- (.iild Obstruction's apathy 

App.ils the gazing mourner s heart Byron. 

Changeling ( chanj ' ling ). n f Change and 
tlim atlix -Ting ( 1. A child left or taken in 
the place of another. ( The extract alludes 
to the siiperstitiouB opinion tliat fairies steal 
children and put oUiors that are ugly and 
stupid in their places.] 

Her base elfin breed there for thee left : 

Such men do changeltngs call, so chnnged by 
fairies' theft. Spenser. 

2. An idiot; a fool ' Vhangelingc km\ fools 
of heav’u.’ JJrmien.- 3 One apt to change; 
a waverer ' Fickle ehangelingfi and poor 
dlBconients.' Shak 4 Anything changed 
and put in iltc place of another. 

[1] folded up the writ in form of the other, 

Subscribed it. gave't the liii|>resM(in, placed it safely. 
The changeltnx iie\er kiinwii. Shak 

Chsngellng (chauj'ling), a. 1 Exchanged ; 
specifically iiiqdiod to 11 child fancied to 
have been left in place of one taken away 
by the fuiriea 

1 do but beg .1 little changeltnjj; boy Shak 

2.t (liven to cliitnge; incoiistaiit ; fickle. 

‘ Stiidioiisly eha ngeli ng. ’ Jtoylc. 

Changer (chanj'cr), n 1. (ine who changes 
(»r alters the form of anything. 

( hanger of .ill things, vet iinimitablr, 

llcfiire uml after all. the tirsl ninl last (i Fletcher. 

2 (Mie that is employed in changing and 
diHi'oiiutiiig iiioiic.t , a luoiicy-cliaiiger. Jn. 
XI 13, 113 One given to change; one 
who ih iiicoiiHtant or fic.kle 
Change-wheel (cbaiij'whel), n one of a 
Hct or cog-whccls having varying numbers 
of teeth of the same pitch, used to vary the 
angular velocity of the axis or arbor of a 
luacbine iii any required tiegree. Every 
lathe for cutting screws, Ac.. Is provided 
with Miicb a K(d of wheels, by nieaiis of 
wbicb screws of dificrent pitch can he cut. 
Changing ( ebunj ' Ing ), a Variable ; un- 
settled , iiK'onstaiit 

Oiii Inli.i, th.it Ins thattgiriff ilioiights forget, 

\\ oiilil lx tti r Sint Ins i li.ir.uter. Shak 

Chank, Chank-sheU (cbaiigk.changk'shcl). 
n (Skr ennkha Set* CoNrii.) The com- 
mon coiicb 8b(‘ll (Turbtnella pynnn), which 
is lisheii up by divers in the Oulf of Miuiar 
luid other pli.' ch biirgo fossil beds of 
cJmnks liuve also been found. 'I'liesc shells 
are of a spiral form, and are sewed into 
narrow rings 01 bracelets called bangles, and 
worn us ornunieiits by the Ifindii women 
When the s]>iics or whorls (volutes) turn to 
the right the slicll is held in peculiar esti- 
niatioii, aiifl fcU-lies a very high price. 
Channel (chaii'iiel), 7t (FromO.Fr ehanel, 
eanrl.L ronatts, a water-pipe , whence also 
runnl and kennel, u gutter | I The bed of 
a stream of water; the hollow or course in 
which a stream Hows. 2. The deeper part of 
an esluarv , bay, Arc , where, the ciiiTent flows, 
or which is most convenient for the track of 
It ship 2 A strait or narrow sea between 
two contiMents or between a continent and 
an islanil, as, the llritisbor Irish channel - 
4 That by wbicb Honietbing passes or is 
transinitteil ; iiieans of passlrig, conveying, 
or triuiHiiiitting, as, the news was conveyed 
to US by different c/ia7mr/« ft A llirrow or 
groove, as, the ehannclH of a tliiteil column. 
6.t A gutter, a kennel ‘As if a channel 
should be called the sea ’ Shak 7 (Jravel 
(. Scotch 1 Channel (f a home, the liollow 
between the two neiber jaw-liones whore 
the tongue is lodged Channel or canal of 
the Inruiter and of a volute .See under 
Canal Channel Ktime, pi) u stone used for 
forming gutters in paving (h) ( Ke-otch ] 
The stone iiseil in the game of curling ; a 
curling stone. 

ChSAnel (chan'tiel), v.t pret. dr pp. chan- 
nelled; ppr channelling To form a chan- 
nel in; to cut channels in; to groove; as, to 
vhannel a field or u column. 

No more shall tmii hiiiK war channelhcr fields. S'hah. 

Channel ( chan ' ne1 ), n [A corruption of 
eha/n wale Kec CHAIN. WALK | JVarU 
one of the pieces of plank of considerable 
thickness proje(^ting horizontally from the 
vessel’s sides, nearly abreast of the masts. 


ch, cAain; 6h, fic. lucA; g, po; j,>ob; U, Fr. ton-. 


ng, sinp; th, (Aen; tb, (Ain, w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, a/ure.-See KkY- 
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CHAPEL-MA8TEK 


«nil hence named reapectively the main, 
foie, and miszeu channel*. The chain- 
plates are cairlod through uutcheit on tlieir 
outer edge in order t<i extend the shrouds 



Shrouds extended on the < h.inncli 

of the lower riggiiiK and keep them clear 
of the KUiiwule 'I'hey are also culled 
Chaiti-walrM (d‘ Chaiiml btutniH 
01llUlliel'>tloard (chan'nel-iiord), a Satiie 
as Channel, naitt 

dUtnilOl • leaved ( chan 'iiel levd), a la 
tuft having leavcM foldtul together ho as to 
ruHoinhle a ehatinel Lnwittn 
Channelled (chan'neld), p and a Having 
clmniielH; grooved loiigitiidinully. t1ute<l: in 
hot. applied to the Htein, leaf, and pt*ti(deH 
Channel-plate (ehan'nel-plul). n Same uh 

Chnin filatf 

Chanson (slian'Hon . h'r. ]>ron HhofpHofi), n. 
|Kr| A Moiig 

'I lii'si |f liristiiMs i.UiiKI wrti li st.tl iJiuHniur for 
riilivpiiiiiK tlir merrinii'iilv of ilio < liriMtiiiis celclirity 
f Itart.ui 

Chansonnette ( shun - hoh- net'. Kr pron 
Mhoh-Hon net), n. IKi | litth' Hong 
Chant (chant), vt. (Kr ehanter, from li 
cantnre, uiig of ratio, rantum, to mug | 

1, To utter with a inelodioiiH voice, to 
warble; to sing 

Til** I hi'orfiil lunls of tiiiidry kiinU di»tAo»/' s»v<ct 

1! To eelehrute in Hong , as. to chant the 
praiHch of .leliovuh 

I >iu would < ftonf tlir lii',torv 
OI thftt gtr.ii t.iM wiiK li e. t«» he r.o/ 

2). To Hing, as in ehuri'h nerviee . to repeat 
words in a kind of intoning voice or in a 
style lietwtM'ii air and recitative To chant 
a home is to udvertiHe it li> iinuliticH wliieli 
on trial are foiiml wanting 
Chant (chant), vi I. To Hing, to make 
tnelodv with the voice 'That chant to the 
Hound •»( the vnd ' Aiihih vi 5 '1 To re- 

peat the chiirch-Hervicn portioiiH of Scrip- 
ture anti the like, after the manner of a 
chant 

Chant (chitnt), n 1 A Hoiig or Hinging; 
inelod> 'Chant of tuneful hiids ’ Mitton 
*1. \ Hhort muHieal comTiosition eoiiHiHting 
generalh of a long reciting note, on which an 
indellnite numiievof wordumay lie intoned, 
and a melodic phrase or cadence A aiiigle 
chant eonsiNts of two Mtrains. the timt of 
three and the second of four bars in length. 

A douldc chuiil has the length of two single 
ones 

Chantant (shoh-tofO, a I l*pr of Kr verti 
sAaufsr, to slug ] Singing Ctt,fC chantant 
See under OAri 

Chantant (elnuit'ant), a Instriimental ! 
inuAie of an easy, smooth, and singing style. | 
Moore i 

Chantepleuro,t n iKr chanter. t«i sing, 
and pteurer, to weep | An old proveriiial 
expresaion for singing and weeping siieces- 
sivoly. Chauecr \ 

Chanter (ehttnt'tir). » 1 One who chants; 

a singer or songster -2 The ehief singer or 
priest of a chantry - H In liagpipes, the 
tulto with fluger-holes for playing the mel- 
ody 4 The hedge-sparrow 
Chanterelle (shofi-trel or Shan-t«'^r-er). n 
I Kr . iHM'hans from O Kr chanterelU. a small 
hell, from its shape, from ehanter, to sing ] 
The Cantharellue e&tariut, one of our best 
edible muslinumia It is of a bright orange 
colour, has a fragrant fruity smell, and is 
found frtH)Uently in woods under trees It 
is acrid when raw, but is excellent when 
properly ciM»ke»l. 

Ghantexle.t n \ chantry. Chatteer 
Chantioleer (ehan'tl-kler), n. [O K. ehaun- 
tedeer, from chant ami clear I A ciH'k. so 


called from the clearness or loudness of his 
voice in crowing. 

The feathered songhter, ckanHcUer, I 

Hath wound his bugle-horn ; 

And tells the early villager [ 

The coming of the morn. ChattertoH. j 

Chantlate (chantlat). n [Fr ehanUtUe. ; 
chantlatte, frtim O Kr. cant, a comer or 
angle, and latte, a lath. See CANT, a comer. ] 
In ardi a piece of wood fastened near the 
end of the rafters and projecting beyond the 
wall to support two tir three rows of tiles, 
so placed as to prevent the rain water from , 
trickling down the sides of the walls. j 

Chantor (chantYir), n .See CilANTKli. 
ChantreBS (chaut'res). H A female singer. > 

Thee, ckantrtsi, oft the woods among 
1 woo tn hear thy even-song iitlton. 

Chantry (chant'ri), n fO Fr. cJiatUerie, 
ehantreric, from chant J A church or chapel 
endowed with lands or other revenue, for 
the niaiiitenanee of one or more priosto 
daily to sing or say mass for the souls of 
the donors or such us they appoint. 

There w.is a sort of endowed colleges or fratemi- 
tirs. < .illr-d chantriet, consisting of secular priests, 
wlmsc duty was to say daily masses for the founders. 

HaUam. 

Chaomancy (ka'o-inan-Hi). n. [Gr. ehaoa, 
the name given by Paracelsus to the atmo- 
sphere, and manteM, soothsaying J Divina- 
tion formerly practisetl by means of obser- ' 
vatioiiM in the air 

ChaOB (ka'os), n. f(lr ehaoe, from a root eha, 
to ga)N), to yawn, whence also chatnn ] 1 t A 
vacant space or chasm ; empty, imnioasur- 
able space. . 

Iletweeii u.s and you there is fixed n great chaos i 
I. like xvi. Ji>. Rhrmish Irans | 

2 That confusion or confused iiihsh in which ' 
matter is siipiNtsed to liiivc existed before it ; 
was separated into its ditferent kinds and I 
reduced Ui ortier by the creating power of 
God. 

\Vh«*rr ell lost night ' 

And titaox, .in> i-stors of nature, hold 
J'.ti rn.il .inarchy AftUott 

21. A coiifitsi'd mixture of parts or clcmcntK, 
eonfiisioti. disorder 

Then* srenis to br in ail incn, in proportion to the 
strength of their nn<krst.inihiig, a Loiivii.lion that 
then* IS in all hinn.in beings .s real order .iml purpose, 
luitwithst.imhiig tlic ihaoi iti wliidi at limes they 
seem to be iiivoUetl /‘rowte. 

Chaotic (ka-ot'ikX a Resemblitig elinos; 
eoiifiisud , as. the earth Wfis originally in ii 
chaotic state ‘The chaotic tumult of his 
mind ' IHsraeli 

Chaotically (ka-ot'ik-nMi).rf d ». In a chaotic 
state, III a state of utter eoiifiisioii 
Chap (chap or eliop) ct pret A )>p chajtjtcd: 
pjir chappinit (Same word mchop, to cut. 
with a somewhat diHereiit fonii and mean- 
ing 1 1 To euiise to eleavo, split, craek, or 
ojicii longitiidimilly, us the siirfuec of the 
earth or the skin ami llesh of the hand 

Neither suniincr’s blare tan s« on h noi winter’s 
blast « A.f/» her f.Mr fate I yi\ 

2 ’r<i strike, especially with a hammer or 
tile like, to beat. (Seoteh ) 

Chap (chap or etiop), v i 1 To crack ; tt> 
open ill long slits; as, the earth chape; the 
hands chap *2 To strike; to knock, us at a 
door; to strike, as a clock ISeoteh 1 
ChBjP (chap or chop), n I A loiigiliidinnl 
cleft, crack. «»r ehiiik, as in the siirfnee of tlic 
earth or in the hands or feet . used figuru- 
tlvcly in following extract 

There were ni.in> i li-fts .iiid m our counsel 

hitiUr 

2 A stroke of any kind, a liluw [Seoteh ] 
Chap, Chop (chap, chop), n. (Staiiding for 
chaf or chtif, and equivalent to Sc rhott 
led kjaptr, Dan kjer/t. Sw kf\ft. a jaw, 
without the f, and to A. .Sax ecajl. a beak or 
chap, without the I (which is probably a 
dim il 1 The upper or lower part of the 
mouth; the jaw 

lbs chaff were .ill Itcsme.ued with crimson blood 
t ati'Jcv 

2 Either of the two planes or flat parts of a 
vice or ]mir of tongs or pliers, for holding 
anything fast, a jaw or cheek 
Chap (chap), II. (An ahhivv. of chapman 
As mgards its use in second sense compare 
the fomier use of merchant similarly, also 
customer, in senses of regular purchaser and 
fellow or eliap 1 1 f A buyer; a chapman 

If you w.-tiit to srll here is your chaf. Sireile. 

2 A man or a tury; a youth: used familiarly 
and laxly, niiieh as the word/effoie is. * Poor 
old chap. l>oor Joey, he was a tlrst- 

raUir.' G A Sala 

Chapt (eliap). I'.i [A Hax. eeApian] To 
buy. to bargain 


duipanal (chap-ar-raK), n. [8p. , from ehap- 
arra, an evergreen oak, a word of Baiaiie 
origin.] 1. A grove of low evergreen oaka 
2. A clump or thicket formed by ihomy 
shrubs mingled with brambles. [A word 
belonging more particularly to such por- 
tions of North America as are or have been 
Spanish ] 

Chap-book (chap'bpk), n. ( A book sold by 
chapmen. See Chapman and Chrap.] A 
name given to one of a class of tracts of a 
homely and miscellaneous kind, which at 
one time formed the only popular litera- 
ture. They consisted of lives of heroes, 
martyrs, and wonderful personages, stories 
of roguery and broad humour, of giants, 
ghosts, and witches, histories in verso, songs 
and batlads, and theological tracts, Ac 
'J'hcy emanated principally from the provin- 
cial press, and were hawked alniiit the coun- 
try by chapmen or pedlars 
Chape (eliap), n. [ Kr. chape, a catch, hook, 
chape, also a cope; same origin as ea-pe, 
cap ] 1. The part liy whieli an object is 
attached, as the sliding-loop on a lielt to 
which a bayonet-scabbard is attached, or 
the back-piece by which a buckle is fixed 
on the article or garment. — 2 The trans- 
verse guard of a sword for a protection to 
the hand. FairholL—S A metal tip or 
east* that streiigthcns the end of a scabbard, 
or the tenniiiatioii of a belt or girdle. 
Chapeau (siia-pb). n pi Chapeaux (sha- 
pbz) [Kr , a hat.] 1 A hat - 2 .Same as 
Cap tff Diifnity or Maintenance. See under 
CAP. 

Chapeau Bras (sha pn bra), n. [ Kr chapeau, 
a bat, and brae, arm J A small tbree-cor- 
nered fiat silk bat, carried tinder the anti 
by geiitlenien at court, or in full dress, in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
Planche. 

Chapel (ehap'el). n. [G.Fr chapele, caneU 
(.Mod Kr chapelle), from L L eapella, dim 
of cajMi, a cape, hood, the word being ap- 
plied to the eatiojiy or covering of the altar 
when inasR was said, hence gradually to the 
whole lecess constituting the eapella or 
chapel attached to the altar ] 1 A subor- 
dinate place of worslii)! iisiiull.v attached to 
a lai'gt* church or cathedral, Keparntcly de- 
dicated, iiml devoted to special services — 
2. A building subsidiary to a parish church; 
UH, a parochial chapel, a free chajtel; a 
chattel of ease, that is. one for the ease of 
the parishioners that dwell too far from the 
chinch. 21 A place of worship connected 
with a rt»yal iialace, a private establiKhnieiit, 
or a eorporntioii 4 A place of worship 
ii'M*d ))> dishcnters from the (’hurch of Eng- 
land , a meeting house I'l'liis use is eoii- 
tliied to Kiiglaiiil 1 - fi t A name given to 
a printer’s work -house, saul to be so desig- 
nated becioiHe printing was lirst carried on 
by (Juxtoii 111 u cha]iel attached to Westmin- 
ster AblH‘y lienee (I. A union of the 
workmen in a iirintiiig-nftice for the ]iui pose 
of promoting aiul enforcing order among 
tlienisclves, the preservation of materials, 
the arrangement of any qnestiou regarding 
work. Ac 7 A clioir of singers or uii or- 
chestra attached to a iiobleiiiuirH establish- 
ment or u prinee's court 
Chapel (cnap'el). v.t. 1. To deposit in a 
cliapel. (Rare ] 

(,iir us tin* liniu-s 

(>f our kings, that mi* ni.iy inafc! tlirm 

Htaii i- hi 

2. Aaut to tiini a ship round in a light 
breeze of wind, when close-hauled, so that 
she will lie the suine way as before. 
Chapel-cart (cha)>'cl-kart). n. a contrac- 
tion of Whiterhapel‘cart (which see). 
ChapeleBB (chap'les). a Without a chaiie. 
'All old rusty sword, witli a broken hilt, 
and chafieleee ‘ Shak. 

Chapelet (chap'el-et), n [Kr ehajtelet, a 
chaplet, lieads, a Btirru}>-leathcr. .See (CHAP- 
LET j 1 A pair of stirrup-leathers, with 
stimipM, joined at the top in a sort of 
leather buckle, by which they are made fast 
to the {Niminel of the saddle. — 2 In hydraulic 
ewjin a dredging or water-raising machine, 
cuiisisting of a chain provided wiUi buckets 
nr witli pallets traversing in a trough. 
[W'ritteii also Chaj^t ] 

ChapellBIiy (chap'el-lan-i), n. [i^'r. ehapeU 
lentc, a chaplaincy, from L L eapcUania. 
See ('H AFI.AIN 1 A chai>el or small building 
ctiuuected with a large church; an ecclesias- 
tical foundation suboniinate to some other. 
ChapBUet (chaplet), n See CHAPKI.KT. 
Chapti-xnaBter (chap'el-mas-t^r). n. See 

CAPBLLMEI8TKK 


PAte, fkr. fat, fgU; me, met. h^r. pine, pin; ndte. not, move: tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. mbune; y. Sc. Uy. 
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CHARACTER 


Cbapel-royBl (chap^l-roral), n. A chapel 
attached to a royal palace. 

C^ptfxy (chap'el-rn, n. The nominal or 
lefipu temtoriai district assigned to a chapel 
dependent on a mother church. 

•Chaperon (shap'^r-on or shap-roft). n. (Fr. 
ehaperon, from chape (which see) ] 1. A hood 
or cap anciently worn by men. women, nobles, 
and populace: afterward appropriated to 
doctors and licentiates in colleges. — 2. A 
hood or cap worn by the Knights of the Gar- 
ter when in full dress. Camden. ‘ Uis head 
and fat;e covered with a chaperon, out of 
which there were Init two holes to look 
through ' Howell —3 A small shield con- 
taining crests, initials, t^.c . placed on the 
foreheads of horses which drew the hearse 
in pompous funerals - 4. One who attends 
a lady to puiilic places as a guide or protec- 
tor; now more especially a married woman 
who for the sake of propriety accomjtanies 
a young unmarried lady to public places. It 
has this sense l>ecausc chaperons or hoods 
were W'orii chiefly by elderly women 

The sum was snnn (dllectcd and inserted in the 
pneket of oiir chaperon. Lord I ytton 

Chaperon (shap'^r-dn), V i. To nttiMul on a 
lady in a puldic assembly. 

l‘iirtiinatcly Lady Hell Hinlay.whnm I hail promised 
to chaperon, sent to excuse herself. Mrs // More 


Chaperonage (Shai/er-on-aj). 91 . The pro- 
tection or countenance of a chaperon 
Under the unrivalled the Countess, 

they h.id played their popular parts without .i siii);le 
blunder. Disraeli 


Chaperonne (Shap'er-on). n Tn her a de- 
vice placed on the heads of horses at fun- 
erals. See Ch 41'EUOn, 3 

•Chapiailen (Chap'faln), a. Having the lower 
ciiap or jaw depressed , hence, liejectcd ; 
dispirited; silenced. >'ow generally written 
Chopfallen, at least in the figurative sense 
‘Quite chapj alien." Shah ‘Till tliey he 
chapfallen and their tongues at peace.' 
Ueau <t‘ FI. ‘ The chapfallen circle* (skele- 
tons). l^enni/son 

-Chapin (ehap'in), u See (Tloi'INE 

Chapins, or high patms rii lily silver'd m gilt 

Hou'i’ll 

Chapiter, Chapitre (<’hiii)'i-ter). » | From 

O Fr. chapitvl, Fr chapiteau, from h L 
capitelluin, L cnjntulum, dim of caput, a 
head; chapter ha.s the .same origin | 1 t 'I’he 
upper part or capital of a column or iiillar 
See Caimtai.. 


Hi- iivt-rl.iid lli«*ir ihapiteri ami tlicir fill<-ts with 
gold 1 x XXXVI 

2 In foil’. (a) n Rninmary of sucli inatterK us 
are tti be impiired of, or prescnttMl before, 
jURti(;es in cyro, justices of assi/e, or jus’ 
tices of the peace, in their sessions (fj) Ar- 
ticles delivered citlier orally <»r in writing 
by the jiistiec to the inquest Wharton 
Chaplain (chap'Ian or chap'lin), n. (Fr 
chapelain: L I. capellanns, from capella. a 
chapel. See (biAl'ET. | 1 An ecclesiastic 

who jicrforins divine serviee in a cha|)el 
Jtei'. b\ U Lee 2. An ecclesiastic wlni 
officiates at court, in the household of a no- 
blemaii, or in an ai'iiiy, garrison, sliip, insti- 
tution. Ac. Forty-eight clci*gyinen of the 
Church of England hold ofllce us chaplains 
of the sovereign in England, and siy clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland have a simi- 
lar titl<‘ in Scotland --Chaplains of the pojie, 
auditors or judges of causes in the sacred 
Jialacc 

'Chaplaincy (ehap'lan-si or c)iap'lin-si), n 
The office, post, or station of a chaplain 


TIu ‘tuM'titicy was reftisecl to me .mil givrii tn 
Dr I ..I ibcrt .Snn/l 

ChaplainXT (chap'lan-rl or chap'lin -ri). n 
Same as Chaplaincy . 

Chaplalnshto (ch'ap'lan-sliip or ehap'lin- 
ship). n 1. 'iTie office or post of a chaplain 
‘The Hethesda of some knight's chaplain- 
ship' Milton 2 The possession or revenue 
of a chapel 

<!hapleB8 (chop'les), a AA'ithoiit the lower 
jaw • Vclluwr/ta/^feaitskulls ' Sha/c fltaie j 

vhaplet (chap'let), 9» (Fr. cAajWef, a dim. 
«>f O.Fr. chaw I, Mod. Fr. chapeau, a liat, 
fitiiu chape, Ll capa, a hood, a cape.] 1. A 
garland or wreath to he worn on the head, 
a circlet. ‘ With chaplets green upon their 
foreheads placed ' Uryden -Specifically, 
in her. a garland of leaves w ith four Mowers 
amongst them, at equal distances 2 A 
string of beads used by Roman Catho- 
lics. by which they count their prayers; a 
foaary. Imt strictly it has only a third of the 
■beads of a rosary ‘ Her chaplet of beads and 
ner missal ’ Longfellow ~3 In arch, a small 


round moulding, carved into beads, pearls, 
i olives, or the like. —4 A chapelet (which see). , 
6. A tuft of feathers on a peacock’s head. 
Chaplet t (chap'let). n. [Dim. of chapel.] 
A small chapel or shiine. 

That is the chaplet where that image of your false 
god was enshrined or dwelt. Hammond 

Chapman (chap'man), pi. Chapmen 

(chap'men). [A. Sax ceApman, a buyer or 
seller, a merchant, from ceAp, a bargain, 
trade, and mann, a man-D. koopman, G. 
kavfmann 8ee Cheap.] l.f A buyer or 
' seller; a merchant; a trader; a purchaser; 
i one that offers as a purchaser. ‘ A enmpanye 
of cAapfiteti riche.' Chaucer. ‘ Put off others 
cunningly that would be liettcr chapmen ' 
Bacon ‘ Those chapmen who are unwilling 
to buy.’ Hooker 

r.-iir Diomede, you do .is chapmen do. 

Dispraise the thing that you intend to buy 

Shak. 

2 In nmdem times more specifically a 
hawker or one who travels to sell things ; a I 
pedlar: one who keeps a stall or booth i 
Chapmanhede,t n. The condition of a 
■ ciiapinan or tradesman. Chaucer; Goirer 
I Written also Chapman- 
hode. 

< Chap - money ( chap'- 
inuii-i). n. A sum abaletl 
, or given back by a seller 
on receiving inoiiey 
' fl*rovincittl English ] 

Chapoumet (sim-poF- 
; not). 91. (I<'r chafierotk- 
net 1 In her. a chief di- 
vitled bv a curved line. 

Chapped. Chapt (chapt 
or chopt), p. and a. 

H aviiig chap or cracks, ( 
the skill with swelling and soreness; as. 
chapped liuuds or lips ‘ Like a taldc . . . | 
not rough, wrinkled, gajiiiig or chapt.' B. ! 
Jonson 

' Chappy (chap'pi or chop pi), a Full of , 

, chaps; cleft 
Chapt. Sec Chapped. 

Chapter (chap'tf*r), n jO E chapiter, chapi- 
tre, Fr. ehapttre, formerly chapitle, capitel, 
from L capital am. dim of capai, the lit*acl, 

I whence also capital, cattle, Ac 1 1. A divi- 
sion of a book «»r treatise; as. Genesis 
contains fifty chapters Hence tlie phrase, 
To the end of the chapter, tliat is. through- 
out, f o the end 2 The council of a Inshop, 
coiiHisting of the canons or prcheiiils, iukI 
other cleigynien attached to a collegiate 
or cathedral church, and presided over liy a ' 
dc.'iii 3 Tile ]daec in which the busiiums | 
of tlic ciiHpter i.s conducted : a chapter- ; 
iioime f 'I'hc meeting of eel tain organi/.ed ! 
orders and Hoca-tii’s, a.s. to hold n chapter , 
of till' Carter, or of the Cidlege of Ariiis 
j fi A branch of some soeiety or brotherhood; 

: as, ‘ the grand chapter of the royal order of i 
Kilwinning.’ (» A deeretal epistle Ayhjic j 
I 7 A idaec w here delinquents leeeive ilisei- 
pliiie and eorreetioii Ayhjle ('hnptci ut 
accidcats, cliaiiee 

Let us III tiiiii' .Mill til'- . hoph t i'l o / mV///. 

Snt •.'/» " 

Chapter I (ehup'ter), r t To biiiig to book; j 
to tax, to i-orrect. to eeiisun- 'Chapters , 
even his own Arutus on the suinc head ' j 
1 Dry den j 

' Chapteral (cliHp'ttT-al). o Pertaining to a | 
elmjiter j 

Chapter- house (chap’tei hous), n 'riie 
iiniMnig attached to a cathedral or religi- 
ous house in whieh the ehapter meets for 
the transaetioii of biisiness (•hapter-honses 
an; of ditFereiit forms, some being parallelo- 
gnuns. Mime octagonal, and others dcca- j 
gonul Many hud it vestibule, and crypts 
frequently occur under 
them, chapter - hoiiM.<s 
being not iinfreqiiently 
the burial places of cleri- 
cal dignitaries 
Chapter - lands ( chap'- 
tt*r-landz), a pi Lands 
iNdoiiging to the chapter 
of a cutiieitral, Ac 
Chaptrel (chap'trel), n 
(A dim from chapiter | 

The capital of u pillar or 
a pilaster, which sup- 
ports arches: also c.alled 
an Impost (whieh see) </, Ch^ptrei 
Chapwoman (chap'wn- 
man). 9i. A woman who buys and sells 
Massinger. [Rare 1 

Char (char), 9» [Ir and Gael osar, red- from 
its having a red lielly ] A name given to ut 




least two species of the genus Salnio.namoiy, 
S. umbla, or common char, and S. WiUough- 
bii, or Windermere char, Inhabiting lakes 
of pure clear water, and found in many 
parts of the north of Europe. The body 
somewhat resembles that of the trout, but 
is longer and more slender. Ghar is abiin- 
dant in the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
lakes, and is at once the most delicious and 
nuist lieaiitiful of the Salmonidm. It is not 
quite certain whether the torgoch or red- 
lielly of Wales (iSahfio Salvelinus) is a dis- 
tinct species or merely a variety. Written 
also Charr 

Char, Chare (char), n [O.K char, cher, 
chci'T, Ai; . from A. Sax. eerr, cierr, cyrr, a 
turn, time, occasion, from cyrran, to turn ; 
cog with 1). keeren, G. kchren, to turn 
or move about. A c/iar- woman is one en- 
gaged for a tiini of work; charcoal is also 
from this.] A single, separate act; a turn; 
now usually a single job or piece of work ; 
work done by the day. ‘The maid that 
milks and does the meanest chares.’ Shak. 
Char,t Chare t (char), v.t. To perform a 
business: to execute; to do. 

All'.s / httrd when hr is gone. Jteau FL 

Char. Chare (char), v. i. To work at others' 
houses by the day, without being a hired 
servant: to do small jobs. 

Char (char), v.t pret. A pp charred; ppr. 
cimrriuy. [ From char, the first part of c/«ir- 
rortf -O E char, to turn. See CUAUCOAL 1 
1. To hum or reduce to elinreoal : in the 
(Mise of wood this is done by burning it 
slowly under a covering of turf and earth. 

‘ A way of charring sea-coal wherein it is in 
ahiiut three hours or less . . brought to 
charcoal ’ Boyle 2 To hum slightly or 
partially, us, the beam was merely charred. 
Char (char), v.t. in building, to hew; to 
work, as stone Oxford Olossary 
Char.t n An abbreviation for Chariot. 

AI)Oiit Ills ///a/ thcr wfiiU-ii whili' ■il.’iiiiis ( homei 

Chara (ka'ra), n (Popular name in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons ( A g>>niisof plants, nut 
order ('hurueeie 'I'he s)»eeieH are jiiinted 
plants, with verticillate hriuiehes. The siem 
IS coated witfi smaller tubes, and gener- 
ally incnistcil with a eonsidcruble amount 
of eiilcaii-niis matter 'I'licy inhabit pools 
and slow streums, rooting In tin ground and 
growing erect When taken out of the 
water they emit a wry disagrcealih* odour, 
like tliat of sulphuretted hydrogen They 
occur lilt over (he world, hut chietly in tem- 
perate countries Six speidt's arc found iu 
Hritiiin 

Char-a-banCB (shar lehoti), a (Ft* char-iU 
char, ii --a •, n, with, and bancs, 
lieiiches | A sort of long and ligiit vehicle 
fumlHhcd with benches, and generally open- 
ing at till- sides or inclosed with curtains. 
Soiiii'tinieH inijinqierly written in English 
Charabanc. 

GharaceSBfka-ra'se-c), a pi. ( I'Toin the typi- 
cal genus Chara ( A groii)i of siibnicrged 
aquatic pliini.H, nearly related to tlie algw 
They hit jointed plants, willi verticillate 
bruiM'hes, coniposed eitlier of one or of 
several tidies The fruits ore of two kinds, 
and are home either on tlie sunic or on 
separate plants The mule organs are spho- 
rictil bodies called glohnlos, eoimisting of 
eight siiields, inclosing ii great iiuinhur of 
lllunieiitH III tlu‘ joints of whicli arc pro- 
tliice.d tlie unthcro/uiils. The fcniiiie organ 
(‘on.sistH of u spheroidal liody surroiiiidefl by 
line whieh arc coiled round ii spirally 
The species have lieen aiTungcd into two or 
three genera. The circiihitioii in the cells 
of the i'huracow is easily nhserved 
Cbaractt (kaFakt), n (A shortened form 
of character ] A distinctive mark 
I-,vcn sf) iii.iy AMgi l<», 

III .ill Ins (ircssiiigs, mirs. forms. 

Hi* .hi .in h vill.iiii SA/rA 

Cbaracter (kar'ak t^r), n (L character, 
an engraved mark, from Gr churakter, a 
mark cut or engraved, from the verl» char- 
nsso or rharatto, charaxo, to scrajie, cut, en- 
grave 1 1 A distinctive mark iimdc by cut- 
ting, stumj/ing, or engraving, as on stone, 
metal, or other hard material . hence, a 
mark or tlgiire, writton or pnnted, anil used 
to form words and commnnieati* idt*nH ; a 
letter, figure, or sign. Musical characters, 
the conventional forms or marks used for 
signs id clefs, notes, rests, Ac 

I IS the very man who has rz-ad th/'/lu-tky 
/A.r /./«'/! •<ti th" portal within whir:li there is no 
h . Maeauitiy. 

'I I ll** p«*culiar fomi of letters, writton or 


ch,eAaln; dh. 8c. loeA; ^,go\ j.>ob; h, ¥r Urn, ua.sing. rii, thon. th. thin, w. wig; wh. wAig; zh, azure.— Hee KEY. 
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printed, UKed by a particular person or 
people: as, the Greek character; the Runic 
character. 

Alav Malvnlio, this is not my writing, 

Thouffh, 1 roiifess, iiiu< ii like the rharaettr. 

Shak. 

8. The peculiar ({ualitieH impressed by nature 
or habit on u iierson, which distinguish him 
from others. 

Actions, looks, wortls, steps, form the alrihahet hy 
whii h you limy spell thatacUrs I'r. H tluntn 

4 A distinctive tiuiility assigned to a person 
by repute; reputatlun; as, his character for 
veracity is unquestionable - h. The qualities 
that, in public estimation. Itelong itj a per- 
son in a particular station, as when we ask 
how a magistrate or coniniander siiiiptiris 
his eharactrr. — 6 Good qualities : good re- 
putation; as, a man of worth and character. 

7. Htrongly marked distinctive qualities of 
any kind; as, a man is said to have a great 
deal of character. 8. An account or state- 
ment of qualities or |>cculiarities 

The Mihtrrr.inri)iis piiss.ii;c Is tiiin li iii« sliite , 
Seneca gHvr so h.iri a cAii/ar/rr ofil Wrff/oow j 

H|M!cltU‘ully, an oral or written aicoiint of 
a servant's or cmpbiycc’s character or ipia- J 
liflcations; as, she came to inc for iicr char- 
aete.r - P. A person; a personage especially , 
applied to {a) individuals represented in 
fiction or iiistory. j 

111 n tr.i|;(‘ilv. or i-pitk pnriii, the hero must 
oiitshiiH till ri.si of all tlii- ifiiifiu/cri lirydtH 

(h) I'crsoiis of ciniiiciicc . iisiially with an 
luJjcctlvc; as. the imhle charaeJertt who 
adorned Athens in the time of Pericles i 
‘The friendship of distinguished charaeterit.' 
Homcoc (r) l*(>rsoiiH marked liy some proiiii- I 
nent trait, as. a low, queer, stingy charac- \ 
ter. {('olloq and soniewhai slangy 1 - i 
in In 110 / hist the )>eculiar discriminating 
qiialiticH or properties of aniinals, plants, 
and niinerals, forming the features by which 
they are classified; as, generic charaeterH 
Character (kar'uk-t«‘‘r. formerly ka rak'ii’r). 
v.t I To engrave, to inscrUic; to write 
‘ l 4 iWH of niurriuge charactered in gold ’ 
Tennywm. 

Show me oiu s« .ir tHaracterd on thy skin .SJuik 

t To eharacteri/e : to ascrilie a certain | 
idiuractcr to, to dcscrilie ‘Thiiunus thus 
eharaetcreth the Con-WuIdeiiHcs ' Fullci. i 
:i I'o give expression to, as mental tiuaiities ! 
to the countenance. [ Rare J 

SiH h niinglril p.tssmns < *(ir«»r/rr'rf Ins face 

Of lierir .iinl o*riiblf |ii.‘nr\iilt-in i* 

1'liat 1 ilul tn-inlilr as I looked on liiiii SoMthry 

Charactered (kar'uk ti^rd). p and <i Hav- 
iiig a characU'i' Tennysau 
Characterlsmt ( kar'ak-tiM- i/nO. n. A <lis- 
tmctioii of character, distinctive eharacter, 
churacteristic. 'The charactcrihin of an 
honest mail ’ Itp Hall * Hescrilted by in- 
faUible c/iiir«r/c;-»#o/is ’ Jer Tayltn. 

Oharaoterletlc, Characterietical v kar'uk - 
tftr-i8t"iK. kar'ak-t('^r-ist"ik-al), « l<Jr cha 
raktCrirtikut,, from chnrakter. See (’IIAR- 
ACTKR 1 reriaining to or serving to consti- 
tute the cbaracter; exhibiting the pt'ciiliar 
oualities of a person or thing; peculiar, 
distinctive, as, witli eharaeterietic generos- 
ity he tiinptieii Ids piirst> 

Wlmtrvcr i Mtiritrff txficiu' virtue his poet iji ves him, 
raises our iidniir.ituin />i vticn 

0| art in Krnrial it nmy tie satd that it stands to 
thr Uitiial world in smiirwhal the* sjim>- rrlalion as 
n piirtr.iit III .t yrrat ni in does to the 

iictiuil fleshly lorin .ind Ir.uurrs of Ins person 

/>» I .ntj. j 

The charaeteratic tnauyle o/ a cum’, in 
ycoiM. a rectilinear right-auglud trlaugle. * 
whoso hy|MitcniiM‘ makes a unrt of the 
curvo, not sensildy ditferent from a right 
line. 

OharaoterlltlC(kur'ak-ti>rd8t"ik), n l Tiint 
which scrv«‘s to constitute a character; 
that whitdi characterlr.es; that which dis- 
tiiigiiislics u perooii nr thing fnmi another. 
•The eharactertutie/i of a true critic.’ JoAii- 
§tm ' 

This vast invention exerts itself in lloiner it 
is the erC'C and p«’, iihar (A<rr,r,/e» which da 
tinguisnes him from ail otherii /V/*e 

2 IntimfA the cAaracfcWitfic e/ u foi/o rt/Am 
is its Index or exponent. CAtirttc/crwifiV o/ 
a cubic, in i/eom , the invariable anharmonic 
ratio of the four tangents which can Ik* 
drawn to a plane cubic from any one of its 
ow‘n points 

Characterlfticalt (kur'Hk-tt'^r-i8t"ik'an 

Hame as Characteristic, n 

Characteristically (kar ak-tt'r-isnk-uMii. 


adv. In a characteristic manner; in a man- 
ner that distinguishes character. 

Henry’s hypncruiy is not characterisUeatly nor 
consuitently inauiuined T. H'arton 

CharacteristlcalnesB (kar'ak-Wr-isrik-ai- 
iies), n. The state or qualities of being 
charactfiristic. 

(kar'ak-tAr-iz-a"8hon), n. 

' Act of characterizing. 

Characterise (kar'ak-t£rdz).o t. iiir.charak- 
terizu ] 1. To tdvc a special stamp or charac- 
ter to; to constitute a iHtculiar characteristic 
or the peculiar characteristics of ; to stamp j 
or distinguish ; as. humility eharaeterizen tlie | 

' true Christian, the hero is characterized by 
bravery and magnaniinity * Characterized j 
hy certain mental |H>culiarities.‘ Ituckle ■ 

2. To give a character or an account of the 
' personal qualities of a man , to descriVie by 
I peculiar qualities 'One of that species of 
! wtmien whom you have characterized under 
I the name of Jilts.* Spectator. 

'' Under the name* of lamerlane he intended tn 
r/ntrueterizr King William. yohnsoH 

:i,t To engrave, stamp, or imprint. 'Senti- 
ments characterized and engraven in the 
soul * Sir M Hale. IRare. J— SVN. To de- 
scrilic, distinguish, mark, designate, stamp 
Characterless (kar'ak-t^r-les: formerly 
ka-rak't/^r-les). a 1 Destitute of any pecu- 
liar character. Cfderidye —2 Unrecorded 

Mighty stiites ckaraetcrUsx art- grated ^ 

1 o dusty nothing Shak. : 

Character-monger (kar'ak-Wr-mnng-gAr). ; 
n. One given to criticise the actions and \ 
cliara(;ters of other people; a dealer in char- i 
actors ’ 

She (Miss Burney— Madanie*! VArlday) was his pet, 
his dear love, his little characte* ‘monger. 

Minaulay 

Charactery (kar'ak-tAr-i; formerly kii-rak'- 
tAr-i), n. 1. Mark; distinction iiuUcuting 
qualities 

Here IS a shell; 'tis {icarly blank to me. 

Nor marked with any sign or charatfery AVa/i 

9 Act or art of characterizing; character- 
ization . expression by means of words or 
hyiiihols 

bat Ties use flowers for their charmtery Shak \ 

Charade (sha-nuT or sha-radO, n fh'r. Ety- 
mology unknown.] An enigtiiu the solution 
of which is a word of two or more syllables 
each of which is separately sigiiiilcant t*ithci 
in Hoiiml or spelling, and the meaning of 
whicli, RH well UH that of tlie whole woril, is 
intended to he discovered from description 
or lepreHcntation Wlieu dramatic repre 
scntation is used to indicate the meaning 
of the sjllahles and the whole word it is 
callcil an act toy charade 'Charades ami 
riddles as at Christmiis ' Tennyson. 
Charadrlad», CharadrlidSB (kar-a-dri'a- 
dc, kur-n-dri'i-de), n pi A family of griil- 
latoriul, pre.ssiroBtrul binls, to w'hich the 
gciiiis Charadriiis has givi*n nuinc, but in- 
cluding also the lapwings, pratincole.s, 
oyster-catchers, tunistom-H, sHiidcrlings, .Vi- 
They all run with great swiftness, and arc 
generally gn^garious Many arc nocturnal, 
and many migratory' 

Charadrlnso (kiir-a-dri'uc). n pi. A siib' , 
family of the ('haradriadie. including the i 
true plovers. See tTiAKAl»RlAI>.«. ('ll AKA- j 
PRIU.S, Pl.O\KR 

Charadrlus (cha-ra'dri-ns), n |(ir. charad- 
rios, the name of a bird supposed to be the 
plover or lapwing, from eharadra, n ravine ] 

A genus of birds lielonging to the order (triil- 
latores, the eharat'ters of whieh are. three 
toes on each ftnit, the point of the bill cylin- 
drical and obtuse, and the nostrils linear 
Hic genus includes the golden plover (C 
pluvialts), the dotterel (C monnellvs), and 
the Kentish plover {C cantianm) \ 

Charag (ka'rag), n A tribute exacted in i 
Turkey from Jews and riiristiniis ! 

diarbon (sbaribon). n. |Kr.l A little black 
spot or mark remaining after the large spot 
ill the cavity of the comer-tiH>th of a horse 
is gone 

Charboncle.t n a carbunele Chaucer 
Cliarcoal (charlcAl). « [Lit. 'tum-eoal,' < 
frt>m O E char, to turn, char, a chare or 
turn of work, charcoal being w’oikI or other 
suliMtance turned Into ci»al by tire, comp 
I'hapman's 'llieii Nestor broil’d them on 
the ctdedum'd wood.*] Coal made by elmr- 
rnig WiitHl. or, more generally, the earlKma- 
ei'ous residue of x'cgetable. animal . or i*oni- 
bustiblc mineral siilwtanees, when they 
nndeigo smothered combustion Worn! char- 
coal nsi-il as fuel and in the manufacture 
of guniHiwiler. *Vc Animal charcoal de- 
rived from oils. fats, and l>oncs possesses, in 


a much higher degree than vegetable char> 
coal, the power of destroying vegetable 
colours. Coke or mineral charcoal is de- 
rived from ordinary pit-coal. See CARBON, 
j diarooal-bUlCk (char'kOl-blak). n. One of 
a series of black pigments, consisting of 
burnt ivory, bones, vine-twigs, peach-stones, 
nut and almond shells, the condensed smoke 
of resin, Ac. 

dULTd (ch&rd), n. [I'r eharde; L. carduve, 
a thistle or artichoke.] The leaves of arti- 
choke, covered with straw in order to blanch 
them, and make them less bitter. — Beet 
chards, the leaf-stalks and midribs of a 
variety of white beet in which these parts 
are greatly developed, dressed for the table. 
Ohaxdoon (chUTdon), n. See carboon. 
Cbare (char), n. A narrow lane or passage 
between houses in a town. [North of Eng- 
land.] 

Chare (char), n Work. See Char. 

Chare (char), v.t and i See c:iiAR. 
Charewoman(char'wu-niaii). n. See Char- 
woman. 

Charfiron (sharifrou), n. Same as Chamfron. 
Charge (chttrj), v t pret. A pp charged; ppr. 
eharginn [iT. charger, Pr. cargar. It. cart- 
care, all from L.L. carricare, from L carrus, 
a wagon, a ear, whence also caigo, carica- 
ture.] 1. To lay a load or burden on; to load; 
to biinlcn: as. to cAarijieland withaquit-rent; 
in a more general sense, to All; to cover; to 
occupy 

Wh.o a sigl) ill there ! the heart is sorely 

He never seemed to charge Ins tiieiiiury with a 
sense oi any of the servu es that h.id been clone 

Bp Burnet. 

It IS pity the obelisks in Koine had not hern 
charged with se\er.il parts of the Lgyptian histones, 
instead of huroKlypiin-s. Addtson. 

2.t To put to charge or expense. 

Caiotl M.ister lUi>i>k, I desire more acquaintance 
of yon — t*ood Sir John. 1 sue tor yours* not \o charge 
von , (or 1 must let you uiidcrstanil I think myself in 
better plight for a lemlrr th.in you iin* Shak 

3 To impute or register as a debt ; to place 
on the debit side of an account ; (a ) with a 
personal object, to hold liable for tlie pay- 
ment of a thing . with /or before the thing ; 
IIS. am 1 to charge yon for this wine? 
(//) Witli a thing for the ohjeet, to or against 
being usi'd before the person ; as, am 1 to 
chatve this wine to or against you ? (c) With 
II thing for the object, to tlx the price of : 
with at before the priee or rate ; us, to 
charge coal at Hd. a cwt 4. 'I'o accuse; to 
itnpeiich; followed by wdh before the thing 
of M’bicb one is accused ; as, to charge a 
miin with theft 

In all this Job sinned not nor tharged God fool- 
ishly Job i a.. 

If he did th.il wrong you chatge him wttk. 

His angel broke his heart Tennyson 

6. To lay to one’s charge ; to impute ; to 
ascribe the responsibility t>f ' with a thing for 
the object, and on, upon, or agonist before 
the person or thing to which anything is 
imputed; as, 1 charge the guilt of this On 
you ; the accident must be charged against 
his own carelessness 

Perverse mankind ! whose wills, created free. 

1 'hafge all their woes on absolute decree /V>/< 

(i. To intrust, to commission ; with with 

And the r.tptain of the guard Joseph unth 

them, and hi* served tliein Gen xl 4. 

7. To command ; to enjoin ; to instruct ; to 
urge earnestly ; to exhort ; to adjure : with 
u person or thing for the object 

The king hath strictly charged the contrary. ^ 

And he straitly charged them that they should not 
make him known Mark ill la 

A V null 1 charge thee, tempt me not. Shak 

8 To give directions to; to instruct authori- 
tatively, as, to charge a jury.— 9. To call to 
account; to challenge. 

Charge us there unon mterroiratones. 

And we will answer all ttimgs faithfully Shak. 

10 To All any reut*iver with what it is in- 
tended to contain; as, to charge a gun; 
to charge a glass with wine; to charge a 
Leyden- jar. ' I'heir battering cannon charged 
to the mouths.’ Shak — 11. To lM*ar down 
upon; to make an onset on; to fall on; to 
rush or dash upon; to attack by rushing 
against violently- * Charged our main 
battle’s front ‘ Shak.— Accuse, Charge, In- 
dict, Arraitm, hnpecwh See Acri’^K 
Charge (charj), r t. 1 . To make an onset; 
to rusli to an attack. 

Charge, Chester, chargel On. SMnh*^ , on ! 
Were the last words of Marniion Str //' Scott 
I have been at his right hand many a d.iv when he 
was charging upon rum full gallop /tukens. 


F&t«, fkr, fat, fall. me, met, hi^r, pliie, pin, note, not, move, tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc abune; 5*> Sc. fey. 
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2 ’J'o place the price of a thing to one’s 
debit ; as, I will not charge for this. 

Charge (ch&rj), n. l. That which is laid on 
or in ; in a general sense, any load or 
burden. 

TIs a ipreat ckafrf to come under one body’s hand 
S/hiJt. 

2. The quantity of anything which an appa< 
ratus, as a gun. an electric batU‘r>’, iVc., is 
Intended to receive and littod to hold, or 
what is actually in as a load » 3. An 
attack; onset; rush. ‘O the wild chargv 
they made!' Tejingeon. —4, An order or 
signal of attack. ‘Gives tlie hot ehanje 
and bids them df> their liking.* 8hak.'~ 
5.t The posture of a weapon fitted for an 
attack or combat. * Their armed staves in 
charge* Shak - 6. An order; injunction; 
mandate; command. 

Set him (Joshua) before Ele.ix<ir the priest, and 
before all the coii^reg.'ition ; and give him a 
in their sight Niim xxvii ig 

Hence— 7. A dnty enjoined on or intrusted 
to one ; care ; custody ; oversight. 

I gave my brother Hanuni . . charpt over Jeru- I 
Salem. Neh. vii 

Oh ye ! whose charpt 

It IS to hover round our ple.isiiig lulls A'cats. 

It is followed by of or oivr ; more generally 
by of, and preceded by in, signifying undeV 
the care of any one 

He in(|iured ninny thinL:s, as well concerning the 
princes which had the rhatx-c of I lie citt whothrr 
they werr in hope to defend the s.iinr 
A hard division, when the h.-irniless sheep 
Must leave their lambs to hiingiy wolves in charpr 
Fairfax 

8 The person or thing com II lifted to another's 
custody, care, or mniiagenient ; a trust; thus 
the iieople of a parish arc called the mini- 
ster’s charge. 

The starry guardi.in druse his chatpe aw.iy 
To some fresh pasture Dr^t/en. 

9. Instructions given by a jmlge to a jury, 
or an exhortation given by a bishop to his 
clergy. 

Thi bishop h.is recommended this author in his 
charge to the » lergy Jh-yiicit 

10 111 Scots law, (a) the command of the 
sovereign’s letters to perform some act, as 
to enter an heir (h) The mcsBcnger’s copy 
of service requiring the person to obey the 
<irder of the letters, or generally to imple- 
ment the dorree of a court; as, a ehatgr on 
letters of horning, or a charge against a 
superior 11 What is alleged or brought 
forward liy way of acc.usation; imputation ; 
aeeusatioii. ‘ The charge of confounding to- 
gether very different classes of pheiionieiia ' 
Whewell. 

We iif-ed not lay now matter to his ihatpc Shak. 

12 That wliieh constitutes debt in (*omiiier- 
cial transactions; the sum payable ns the 
price of anything bought; an entry of 
money or the price of goods on the debit 
side of an account - 13. Tost; expense 
‘This army ot such mass and charge..' 
Shak. 14 iilipoHition on land or estate; 
rent, tax, or whatever coiistitutcs a burden 
ordnty. 15 hi//irrA'/'7/,aprci>anitioiiof llie 
consistence of a thick decoction, or between 
an ointment and a plaster, used as a remedy 
for sprains and iritlamniations. Ifl In Arr. 
a bearing, or any figure home or represented 
on an escuteheon whetiier on the tiebl or 
on ail onlinary. —17. A quantity of lead of 
somewhat iineertain amount, but supposed 
to lie 3fi pigs, each jiig containing « stones 
of 12 lbs. each (’ailed also Charrr — SYS. 
Care, custody, trust, iiianageinent, cost, 
pri(*e, expense, assault, attack, onset, iii- 
Junct in, eomniaiid, order, mandate 
Cbai^feallility ( eharj - a - bil ' i - ti ), n. The 
quality nr condition ot being ebargeabie ; 
chargeubleiiess 

Cliaxj^ble (chfb’j'a-bl), a 1 ('apa)ile of 
being charged: as, (a) capable of bring or 
falling to be set. laid, or im|Kis(‘r| , as, a 
duty chargeable on wine, (h) Subject to a 
charge or tax; as, wine ekargeahle w-ith a 
duty (e) (Japabie ot lieiiig laid to one's 
charge; capable of being iiiijnited to uiir 
‘ Some fault chargeable upon him ' South 
(d) Subject to accusation ; liable to be ac- 
cused 

Vour p.-ipers would be charpeahU with v,mrthuig 
worse tn;in indelicacy; they would i>e inimor.il, 

Spfftator 

2 t Expensive; costly; rausiiig expense, and 
lienee biirdensnine 'That we ma.\ not be 
chargeable to any of you ’ 2 Thes ii 8 *A 
bhmdy and chargeable civil war ' Burke. 

<• onsideniig the ch.irfrcitAff inethiKb of tlicir edu- 
cation. .ind their small iiii ome, it i'^ next to a miracle 
that no more of their children should w .tnt 

bury 


3 t Weighty ; involving care and trouble 
Charles was at that time letted with chargeabte 
business. Faiyan. 

CliamaUlene88 (chliijMl-nes). n. The 
(piality of being chargeable ; (a) Capability 
of being charged; chaigcability. (h)t Expen- 
siveiiess; cost; costliness. Whitlock; Bogle. 
CbargeaMyt (cbarj'a-blix adv. Expen- 
sively ; at great cost. Aseham. 

Gbargaant, t a. Burdensome. ‘A gret 
multitude of peple, ful chargeant, and ful 
annyouB.' Chaucer. 

Charged (charjd), p. and a. 1. In her. 
carrying a certain charge, bearing, or device, 
or serving as a charge. - -2. In painting, gen- 
erally used in the sense of ovcrcliargod or 
exaggerated; but ‘painted \irith a charged 
brush ’ means painted in a full, bold stylo. 

Charge d’Afflalrea (shar-Kha dhf-far), n 
[F'r.. lit chaiged with affairs.] One who 
transacts diplomatic business at a foreign 
court during the absence of his sufierior 
the amlNissadnr. The agents that bear this 
name also form a separate (duss. ladng the 
chosen envoys or residents at tlie states to 
which other states do not a)>point diploma 
tints of the higher grades They constitute 
the third nr lowest class of foreign ministers, 
and are accredited, not to the sovereign, 
but to tile tlepartmont for foreign affairs. 

ChargefUlt ( eharj ‘fpl), a. Expensive: 
fo.stly ‘The fashion.’ Shak 

Charge-house i (cliarj^hons). n. A sehool- 
lioiise 

1 It) you Hut rtlucatc yoiitli .it the charpe-hoitse i .'\hak 

, Chargeleaa ( eharj ‘les), a. l Free from 
I cliiirge - 2 f Sot expensive; free from ex- 
I pense ‘A place both more piibhck. roomy, 
and chargeletts ’ Bp Hall. 

\ Chargeoust (cliarjus), a. rostly; exjien- 
i sive; burdonsoiiie 

* And when I was among you .iiitl hatl nceil I w.is 
I (harpeeus t«> no man // uftitfr 

I Charger (charj'(^r). n. 1 (hie who or that 
which elnirges— ‘J! A large dish Mat. | 
xlv 8 - 3. A war-horse ‘Some who on j 
liattle charger pram*e ' Bgron 

Charge -8lieet ( eharj "shet), n. A paper I 
kept at a ladiee - station to receive etudi ! 
night tile names of the persons brought j 
and given into custody, with the iintiin^ of | 
tlic accusation and the name of the accuser 
iiieacliiase , 

Charg^ship (hhar'/liu Shiji), n The oflicc | 

I of u charge d’affuiics 1 

I Charily (tdiiVn li). m/e In a chary iiiuiiuer; i 
i carefuTl> , w'nrily, hparingly, fnigiilly \ 

I Chariness (clia'ri-neb), a 1. The (jmility of 
j being chtiry; caution; care; frugality; sjmr 
! iiigiiess -‘2 i Nicet} ; scnipuloitsiieBS 

1 wilt ci*nseiit to .ut .1111 vill.uiy .igniiist him tli.il 
I iii.iy n<>l .li.lv tin 1 of oiir holiest y .\hitf, 

i Chariot (tdiar'i-ot), M j Fr chariot, from 
char, :i cur. See (’AK | I A statedy ftuir- 
wlieclcd pleasure tir state carriage Iiaviiig 
J one seat 2 A car or vehicle formerly used 
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ill war. ill pnK-esalons. and for rat dug, drawn 
by two or more horses. Among the Greeks, 
espeeiully, these tdiaiiots were coiiiinonly 
oniamented with highly artistic designs 
1 Chariot (clmr'i -ot), v.t To convey in a 
idiaiiot [Kare J 

All .ou" I .ill III flames ascended, 

A' If .1 tif ry '^oluiiui (hario/tftg 
His goilhke presence Milton 

ChariOtee (( har'i-o-te''), n A small light 
idea-Hiire-cdianot with two seats and four 
wdieelh 

Charioteer (char-i-u-tcrO. n The iK-rson who 
drives or eondiiets a chariot * Mounted 
coniiiatants and eharvnteere ' Cowper, 
Charioteering ( char'i-o-tei^ing >. n I’hc 
act or art of driving a ehariot. 

Ifuml t hariotfertfig is exhiljited, not by fiirmic 


lashing of the horses, hut by Judicious management 
of the reins. ji,rd 

Chariot-man t (char ^i-ot- man), n. The 
driver of a chariot. 2 Chr. xviii. 83. 

, Chariot-race (ehar'i-ot-ras), n A race 
with chariots ; a sport in which chariots 
I were driven in contt'st for a prize. 

, Chariem (kar'izm), n |Gr. charitmM, a 
gift. I h'eeles a uiiraculoiis gift or power 
conferred on the early Christians, as of 
healing, of toiignes, «lte. 

Charitable (ehar'it-a-hl), a. (Fr. charitable, 
charitable, benevolent. See Charity. ] 
rertaining to or characicri/.cd by charity; 
as, (a) full of good-w'ill or tenderness, bene- 
volent and kind ; as. a charitable disposi- 
tion. 

Sche was so thnrttaHe and so pitons 

Si hi* wolde weejic if th.u si lu- v.iwr .i mons 

Caught III ,i trappe, if it were docdi* or bleildr 
( hautei 

(5) 1 liberal in beiiefaetinns to the poor and 
in relieving them in distress, (c) Pertaining 
to alms-giviiig or relief to tlie poor, spring- 
ing from ehiirity or intended for charity; 
us. a charitable institution 

How shall we then wish ... to live our lives over 
again in order to fill every moment with thantabU 
nmccs ! Attn bury 

(d) Lenient in judging of others; not harsh; 
favourable; as, a charitable judgment of 
one’s conduet HvN Kind, benevolent, 
liberal, favourable, iiidiilgont 
Charltablene88 (ehui-'it-a-bl-nos). m. The 
(piality of being (‘hurituble, the disjiosition 
to be eliaritable; or the exercise of ehurity. 
‘ A less mistaken charitableness.' Milton 

He sirmrd to inr. by Ins f.iithaiiilbi his choritiib/c- 
|o im liidi* III Ins soul some grains ot the golden 
age Fitvte 

Charitably (char'it-a-ldi), adv In ii ehar- 
itablc mimiier; kindly; liherully ; benevo- 
lently; with a disposition to help the poor; 
favourably, us. to Ih: charitablg disposed 
towards all men 

’Tis be st soiiictiines your i ensiiri to restr.tiii. 

And ihtii ital'/y let tlie dull be vain f'ef*. 

Charitativet (eliar'i -tH-tiv).ri Arising from 
or InHiicnced by ebarity; eburttaiile 

< h,n tiiifiiv (oiisider.itions, a respe' l to wlm li was 
sMi< til li.id 111 all the iliK tor’s wtitiiiy A/ fell 

Charitons,) a Cbaritabh* iinieer 
Charity (ehar'i ti). n (Fr eharib', O Fr, 
rhantet, canteit, from L caritas, cantatis, 
from earns, dear. w'b(*m*c also carm. | 1 In 
a gciieial sense, all (bo good airitciions men 
ouglit to ft cl towards each other; one or 
more of such fi‘cliiigs In a ilietilogieal 
sense il iiicimics love to (tod and universal 
good will to men 

\i)\v .iliid> til lai. . I•IM>'*, rhof itv, these three: iiut 
till gn >itt St of till St I i/i,infY I ( oi Kill i| 

Tilt V, lit It'.ia, ail little to lu envn d, in wlinse 
In .irts the gieal r/iar/Ori . he ile.id HiiAkift 

2 I.iberalitv in judging of men and their ac- 
tions, u tiisposition which incliiies men to 
tbink and Jiidgt* favourably, and to put the 
best eonstriu'timi on words and actions. 

The Ini'lifst rxen isi of f/utrify is ihiiritv towards 
till iinrh.iril.d»le Jiui t minster. 

:> IdlKTality to the poor, nr to benevolent 
institutions 

He.iveii Ilf flieir resonri e who Ii.hl no other but 
tlier/nm^i of the world, tin sloi k of wlihh, 1 fear. 
IS no wai Miftn i>*iit for llii' man) gosit lIhiiiis which 
ure hourly iiunle on it Sterne 

4 Alms; whatever is Iwistowcd gratuitously 
on the floor for tlieir relief 

It w.f not ID dress, nor IcMstinp nor promise iimis 
chtn itir 1 tli.it Ins rliief experiM s 1 ii Afnniii/av 

.5 Any act of kindness ur licncvoicncc ; as, 
it would lie a eharitg to refrain from criti- 
cising Iiirii (! A cliaritidilc institution, a 
fr nr.tlatioii for the relief of certain persons 
iiy alms, education, or otherwise, an hos- 
pital, a iiHtrtI heal mil ‘A patron of some 
thirty ehitriticH.' TennuHnn 7 In Siii/lish 
law, a term nsetl to sigiiity siicli charitable 
iie(piests as arc W'itliiii tin* letter and the 
spirit t»f the statute of KIi/.alK-th, called the 
statute of cliantalile imes. us gifts, devises. 
Ac . for the relief of aged, impotent, and 
poor jieofile, for Mchools of l(*ariifiig, free- 
sehools, and sclmlars of niiiveraitieh, for re- 
pairs of liridgcs jMirts. highways, cliurelies. 
fur cdinatmii and jirefermeni of orphans. 
Ac. By the statute above mentioned all 
devises for superstitious uses are jirohibitcd 

Charitg, Brothers of .See 1 0 Non AN TIN 
f'huritg, of, iiiiiis who minister to 

tlie pool and nurse the sick , speeiflcally a 
eorigregjitioii with annual vows founded by 
Viiieeiit dc Paul in France - 8\N Love, 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, yo; J, job; t. Fr ton; ng, siwf/. TH. then. th. //tin, w, wig, wli, whig; zh, luure - Hee KEY. 
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benevolence, good-will, affection, tender- 
neis, liberality, candour, indulgence, alma- 
giving. 

Onarlty-boy (char'i-ti-boi).n. A boy brought 
up at a charity-Rcliool or f>n a charitable 
foundation. j 

Obarlty-cllUdreiKchar'i-ti'Chil-drenXn. pi. ' 
Childn*n brought up in a charity-echool or . 
on a chariiaide foundation 
Cbarlty-glrl (char'i ti-gArl), n. A girl 
broiiglii up at a ciiarity-Bcnoul or on a char- 
itable foiiiiiiHlion. 

Charity-school (char'i-ti-ekol). n A sohool 
niaintained by voluntary contrilmtioiiH or 
beqticHtH, for educating, and in many cuseH 
for lodging, feeding, and clothing poor chil- 
dren 

Charivari (shil-rC vll'rfi), n. ( Kr | 1 A nnick 
Hcrunade of diecordaiit inttMlc, kettleH. tin- 
hortiH, Ac , which mu'd to he performed in 
France before tlie Iiouhch of old people who 
re-married, and ia Htill jiructiHcd in the 
United StatcK on u nieuiiH of nocturiml an- ! 
noyance. Hence 2 l•'l■onl ita aiiggesting I 
deriHion, ridicule, Hntirc. it haa come to be 
employed oa the name of acveral auiirieal 
Jourmila. aa, Punch, or the JiOndon Chari- 
vari 

Charlct fchiirkl.n fKirat ay liable of cAami/if ; 
regfu’iied aa eqtiivulenl to c/iai‘c-eeaf. 1 ('hai- , 
eoal 

I ' niiiriv# <1 t'l hum s»»inf wuihI her'*, as I had | 
dull'* III I ii>;i.iiiii, iiiiilcr turf, till il h«-«tiiiie that A < r 
ilry I o.il /VA"' 

Chark t (churk), r t. [See above.] ‘I'o Imni | 
to a coal . to char * If It iiamea not out, 
chark'H hirn to a I’onl ’ S (Jivw ‘ IJkc 
wood rhurh'if for the andtli.' Johnmn 
Cluirlatan ( ahar'la-tan ), n. [Kr , from It 
riartntuiin, a quack, from eiarlarv, to ]irate. 
to chatter like liirda ] One who prutea 
mucii in Ilia own favour and inakea unwar- 
rantalilc pretenatona to akill; a quack, an 
empiric, a monntcliank ‘ ipiackaaiid c/or/*- 
latauM ’ TutU'r 

Charlatanic (Hh:ir-1a-tiin'ik).<f. Keaemliling 
or pertaining to a charlatan, aa, chnrlatatiir 
tricka 

Charlatanical(Hhiir-lii-tan'ik-al).a. (piack ; 
iah: making undue iireteiiaioiiH to akill | 

\ (iiw.inllv snldn r, liid .1 < /f<f » Ao’dM/i.f/ diutiir, 

,111 till* iiriiii ip.il Mili|« Its Ilf < )iiiii-d> i ow/rv I 

Charlatanically (ahnr la lanMk-aMi), (uh\ \ 
In a chiiiiatunu' manner: like a elmrlatan { 
Charlatanism (aliar'la tan-i/.m), n. tpiaek- j 
ery; eliarlataiiry ! 

Charlatanry, Charlatanery (ahar'in-tan- | 
ri. shar-lii tiin'i ri), n. I^ndtie preteiiaiona < 
to Hkill, «|iiackery; wlieedling, deception b> 
fair uorda 

ll.irli'v w.i • .1 ( li.iil il.iii .111(1 II kii ivc hut iii .d' Ins 
t iiit$ , .iiid .dl Ills kii.i\(*ry, lit iiidiil|,'i d th«' 
rpM rii's III «,<( iiiiis / 

Charles's Wain (churlz'iy wan ), n 1 1 aunlly 
conaidered lo be a corriiptioii of c/inW a (tliat 
ia farmer's or pca8ant<H) wain, tint Home 
think tbiit t'liarlea* may refer to tlic great 
Kinperor ('liarlca, t'liariemagnc ] Inatttnui 
the seven bnudilc.Ht atiira in the eonatel- 
lation ealied t'raa Major or tlie tireat Uciir 
Known also aa tlie Plmujh, and Hoinetiniea 
liH tlie iSiitrhrr’n Clfurvr ’ 'I’wo of the atnra 
are known as the pointers, because l*eing 
iieurl> III a right line witii the pole star, 
they direct an ohaerver to it 
Charlock (char'lokl, u I \. Sax (vr/iV; in 
later times caWucil'; the term is the aaine ns 
in tjfiHu', hi'inlttrk, and meant properly /ccA, 
though It seenia also to have been used in the 
widt*r ai'iiae of plant or root 1 The Kngliah 
iiaiiic of Sinauis onrnttut, a common yellow 
weeil in coriulelda Jointed or white char- 
lock is /taphanus Haphaniiifnim It also is 
a eonmioii cornflidd W'eed, lint having white 
or straw-coloured flowers and joint-t'd pods 
CharlOttO-russeCshkr'Iol-niK). a. |Fr char- 
lotte, a marmalade of apples covered with > 
plecesof toasted bread, ami /fi/ssr',Knsaian ] ' 
A disli made of a kind of syUahuh. or whip- ' 
ped-cri'am eheese, covered w'itli a sort of 
H|>oiige-rakc 

Chaxly (ehnr'li), n. A slang name for a 
uiemherof the hotidon night-watch before 
the police force was oivanired in 1S2P. so 
calleil from Charles I , in wliose reign the 
system was reorganized t'ollectively the 
force was called the Charliex 
Charm (Chanul.n [Kr channe. a cliann, 
an enchant nient. from L oaryneu, a song, a 
verse, a charm 1 1 tA melody; a song. 'With 
charm of eafliesl birds ’ Mtlton 

I livimr.itdr tiinc> did us Alford 

Free libertir to Lhaunt inir « at will. * 

S^Msrr I 


2. Anything lielieved to possess some occult 
or Bupematiirat power, such as an amulet 
or spell or some mystic* observance. * This 
charm of woven paces and of waving hands. ' 
Tennj/Mou. 


Charnel (channel), n. A repository for the 
bones of the <lead; a charnel-house. *Char- 
nete and the house of woe.' T. WarUm. 


She works by charms, t»y spells, by the 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course f LMeridge. 

» ftomething which exerts an irresistible 
jiower to please and attrat*t: fascination: 
allurement; attraction. ‘ All the charmn of 
love * Shak. "The smiles of nature and 
the charrnM of art ' Addison. — 4 A trinket, 
such as n Inaket, seal.iku., worn on a watch- 
guard 

Charm (charm), v.t. 1 To subdue or 
control hy incantation or magical 
or Miipernatiiral influence. 'No 
witchcraft charm thee.' Shak. 

I'll charm his eyes against she do ajT'pear. 

2i To fortify or make invulnerable 
with charms 

1 be.ir .1 < harmed life, which must not yield 

'I o one of wotiiatt born Shah 

3. To subdue or soothe as if hy magic; 
to allay or appease by what gives 
delight 

Musk, tlie hercest grief ran charm Pope 

4 To give exquisite pleasure to ; to 
fast'iiiate; to enchant. 

Tliey, on tlieir tiitrtli and d.in( e intent. 

With Jo« mid iiiiisic charm hu Mtlton. 

fi t 'I’o jiluy, as on an insti iinieiit ; to pro- 
duce iniisittal sounds from. ‘ Charming his 
oaten pipe unto his )icro8.‘ Sjtcmer 
Hyn. To fascinate, enchant, enrajitiirc, cap- 
tivate 

Charm (churm), v i l To work with magic 
IMiwer; to act as a charm or spell; to pro- 
tlncc tlie effect of a eharni 

No fairv takes, iior witch hath power to charm 
.Shah 

2 1'o please in a high degree; us, u mt'lody 
tliat. could charm more than any other. 

3 j To give fiirth luiisical sounds 

And .dl thr while h.nrmnnious .tirs wt-rc he.ird, 

( H ciiiinitig strings or tharmtay isp« s MtUou 

Charmer (cliurm'f^r), n One that charms, 
or iuis Jiower to charm (o) Out* that uses 
or 1ms tiic Jiower of enehaiitmeut. or some 
similar power. Deut xvUi. 11 

Tin V .in* like the ilr.if adrler th.it st<>ppeili her 
e.ir . wliuhwill not listen to tht vou* ol iharttioi, 

I li.iniiing ne\er so wisely IS, Isiii 4, ^ 

(h) One who delights and attracts the aflcc- 
titin.s 

Unw iuppv < ould 1 Ik- with cither. 

Wen t'other ele.ir e/f.?/ we/ .nw.iy 6 <n 

CharmareSB (chUriiT«*r-es). n An enchuiit- 
ress 'f7/<orf/irrexK»{k, and old witches ' Chau- 
cer jltai'c.] 

CharmfUl (churnTful), a Abounding with | 
eliiimis or melodics; ehanning, meloiliniis. ; 
• And with him hid his charm/nl lyre to { 
liring * Cowlcg {Ran* 1 
Charming (ehann'ing), a riensing in the 
liigliest degree; delighting; fuseinuting 

lie s.'iw her tharmtHg, but he su« not luill 
'1 he I h.rrnis her downcast modesty i.oik e.il’d 
/ aflut\,m 

Syn Knehaiiting, licwitching. eajitivating, 
enrapturing, alluring, fascinating, delight- 
ful. graeeful. lovely, umhildc 
ChaiiTOlngly (rhiirm'ing-li).at/e. lii a eharm- 
iiig mniiner; delightfully. 

she smiled very' charmiMg-/y. and discovered as 
lull .1 set ol teeth as ever eye beheld ’ .Iddiuat 

CharmingneBB (ehanu'ing-nes), n The 
state or quality of lieing charming; the 
Jiower to jilease 

CharmleBB (ehann'les), a. IK'stitute of 
charms [Rare 1 

S in Ills niisiress. . . wlio is grown a little < Aiirnt- 
/'■II Sv’t/f 

Chameco,* Chamicot tehar'iie-ko. rhatr'ni 
ko), n I ntilmlily from Charnccu, a village 
near LisIkui.I A kind of sweet wine, pro- 
bably Poitngiiese. 

Here’s a cup of Ch.trneta, Shah 
Where no old i ha* nt, .* is. iii>r no anchoves. 

Peau. iT' /•: 

Charnel (ehar'nell, a |Kr chamcl. O Fr ' 
carncl, eanial, from L carnal is. and that 
from caro. atruis, flesh. ] rontaiiiing flesh 
or earcasses (Rare J 

Tliose tiutk .tnd glooinv sliadows damp 1 

lift seen in thamc! sauhs and sepulchreii. 

MUtan 

All stiH>d together on the deck. 

For .1 cAarwct dungeon titter. Latendge 


Better be 

Where the extinguish'd Spartans still are free, 

In their proud charnel of Thermopylae. Myron. 

Chamel-holUie (chhr'nel-housX n. A place 
under nr near churches where the bones of 
the dead are deposited: anciently, a kind of 
portico or gallery, in or near a church-yard, 
over which the hones of the dead were laid 
after tlie flesh was consumed. 

Charon (kn'ron). n In class, myth, the son 
of Erehos, whose office was to ferry the souls 
of the deceased over the Styx, a river of the 


infernal regions, ffir a piece of money, w Inch 
was jdaced in the mouth of the corpse pre- 
vious to huriiil 

' Charple (shar-)>e), n. [Fr, pp of an old 
I verb chai^nr, to tease out, from L cnrpn, to 
I jiluck, to pull ] Lint for dressing a wound. 

Charpoy (chaFpoi), n In the Knst Indies, 
a small portable stretcher bed, consisting of 
a wooden frame resting on four legs, witli 
' tape across to support the bedding. H'. £f. 
JiUSHCll. 

Charqui (ehur'kO). n [The Cliiliaii name, 
; of winch the Knglish term jerked lieef is a 
J corrujition ] Jcrketl beef; heef cut into 
I stnji.^ of ahont an inch thick and diied hy 
! exposure to the sun If cut from the animal 
j in good (>ondition. and well dried, it will 
keeji tor any length of time 

Chair, n A kind of ilsh. See riiAU. 
i Charre (char), n Same as Charge, 17 
j Charry (ehar'ri), a Pertaining to cliareoal; 
like I'hureoal or partaking of its ({Ualities 

Chart (chart), n. [L charta, jmjier, a leaf 
of pujicr In meaning 3 from O Fr charte, 
a charter. Card is the same wortl under 
a dillerent form j 1 A sheet of any kind 
on which information is exhiliited in a 
niethodical or tabulated form . as. an liis- 
torlciil chart; a genealogical chart; a c/uirf 
of the kiiigsof Fnglnnd - ‘2, A hydrographi- 
eal or nninnc maji; a draught or projection 
on jiajier of some part of tlic earth's sur- 
face, witii the coasts, islands, rocks, banks, 
channels. Ill entrances into harbours, rivei's. 
and hays, tlie jioinis of comjiasK. soundings 
or dejith of wjiter. Ac . to regulate the 
coni'ses of sliiji.s in their vtiyages. The term 
chaif is iipjilieil to a marine map; map is 
ajijilied to a draught of some jiortioii of 
hind - Gluhaia r chart is 11 meridional pro- 
jection in which the di.staneeof the eye from 
the plane of the meridian on which the pro- 
jection is made is supposed to he etjual to 
the sine of the angle of forty-flve degrees — 
Me tcators chart is one on which themerid- 
iiUis are straight lines, parallel and etiuidis- 
tant ; the jiarallels of latitude arc straight 
lines, the distance between which increases 
fnnn the i‘(|uator ttiward either pole, in tlie 
ratio of the secant of the latitude to the 
ludins - Plane chart is a representation of 
some part of the surface of the globe in 
which the meridians are siijiposed parallel 
to each other, the parallels of latitude at 
ei|ual distances, and of course the degrees 
of latitude and longitude everywhere equal 
to each other. Sclenographic charts re- 
present the spots and apjiearances of the 
niiam - Topographic charts are draughts of 
paiticular places or small parts of the earth. 
3 A written deed or charter. 

Ill old charts we And the wurdb and Angltci 

coniradistingmshed tu Frann. Brady. 

Chart (chiirt), v.t. To lay down on a chart; 
to delineate 011 a map ; to map out , to de- 
lineate, as on a chart; as. to chart a coast. 

What ailb us, who .ire sound. 

That we should iiiimtc this raw fool the world. 

Which charts us all in its coarse blacks .iitd whites 
Tennyson 



Charon and two Spirits of dece.ised Persons — Paiiufka 


Fate, fkr. fat, fgU; me. met. her; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tube, tub, bull: oil, pound; u. Sc. abuue; y. Sc. fey. 



CHARTA 


GHABER 


Charta (kttr'ta). n. [L.J Lit a paper or 
parchment; a charter. See Chart. 

(aiartaoeouB (kar-ta'Bhus),a. InAof papery: ' 
resembling paper: applied to the paper-like 
texture of leaves, hark, <kc 
COiarte (shftrt), n. [Fr. See Chart.! The 
constitution or fundamental law of the 
French monarchy as drawn up on the re- 
storation of Louis XVI11. 

Chartelt (kiir'tcl), n. Same as Carfef. 

Charter (char't^r), n. [0.>’r chartre, cartrv, 
fnmi L c/iarton'us. pertaining to paper, from 
charta, paper. See Card.] l. A written in 
strument, executed with usual forms, given 
as evidence of a grant, (’ontract, or whatever | 
is done between man and man; any instru- 
ment executed with form and solemnity be- 
stowing rights and privileges. As between 
private persons the term is more especially 
applied to deeds and instruments under seal 
for the conveyance of lands: title-deeds. 
iloyal eharter» are such us arti granted by 
sovereigns, and convey certain rights and 
privileges to tlieir subjects, such as tlie 
Great Charter, granted by King John (See 
Magna Charta), and charters granted by 
various sovereigns to boroughs and muni- 
cipal bodies, to universities and colleges, 
or to colonies and foreign possessions; 
somewhat similar to which are charters 
granted by the state or h'gislature to banks 
and other companies or associations. Ac 
In Scots law, a charter is the evidence of n 
grant of heritalde property made under the 
feudal condition that the grantee shall an 
niially pay a sum of money or perform cer- 
tain services to the granter, and it must bt; 
in the form of a written deed Tlie most 
common kind of charters are feu charters. 
See Feu. 

Horoii^li after borough was (.oinpellcd to surrender 
itv privileges , anil new . harlers were gr.iiUcd winch 
gave tho abcemleni-y everywhere to tlie Tones 

2. 1‘rivilegc; immunity: exemption. (Rare ] 

My inuther. 

Who has a iharter to extol her blood. 

When she does praise tiie, grieves me Sh«k 

S. In com. (a) the letting or hiring a shi]) by 
special contract, as.a sinp isoticred for sale 
or charter, (b) The limits or terms of such 
a contract (c) The WTitten iiistrunnMit em- 
bodying tlie terms of tlio contract 4 in 
polities, a sort of claim of riglits, <ir tiocn- 
ment embodying the demands or priiieijilcs 
of the Chartists. See CJlAHTbST 

Charter (ehar'U'r), t? t l 'I'o hire or let a 
ship by charter. See CiiAUTKii- party. - 
2 'I’o establish l>y charter; as, to charter n 
hank. 

Charterable (ehar't^r-a-hl), a. f’apah1(‘ of 
being, or in a eoiulition to he, chartered or 
hired, as a ship 

Charter-boy (ehAi-'tOr-lmi ), « a hoy on 
the Cliarter-liouse foundation See f’liAR- 
TKi: -HOUSE 

Charter -brother (ehar'tt'r-iiruTii-er), //. 
(hie of the inmates and pensioiiers of the 
(’harter-liouse. 

Chartered (char't'rd), p an<l a. l Hired 
or let h> eliartcr-party, as a ship —2 In- 
vested with privileges by charter; privi- 
leged 

When hr spo.ik!,. 

The rfir, a ckartfred libertine, is still. Shak 

3. (rranted by charter, as, chartered privi- 
leges; chartered power. 

Speculations regarding the suAiciciicy of iJtartered 
rights I'nt/t O' 

Charterer (char'ter-6r). n l One wim char- 
ters —2 [Frovincinl.l A Cheshire fifcholder. 

Char' ;r-h0U8e (ehai''t.fu'-hoiis), a ((’orrup- 
tion of h'r. Cfmrtreuse, a Carthusian mnnus- 
tery: formed from the name of the village 
Chartrousse in Danphiny, near wliich the 
first monastery of tlii‘ Curthiisiuns was 
founded ] A tdiaritahle institution or hos- 
pital founded in London in Kill by Sii 
Thomas Hutton. It maintains eiglity poor 
brothers (chiefly decayed stddiert and mer- 
chants), each having a separate apartnient. 
an ample diet, attendance, and a year 
for clothing, &e. ; and forty - four scholar^, 

‘ the sons of poor gentlemen to whom the 
charge of education is too onerous.’ Tiie 
reputation of its ediicatifinal department 
(now at Godaiming, Surrey) attracts a large 
iiumlier of external pupils, who lioard witli 
the masters or merely attend school The 
house was originally a Carthusian monas- 
tery, founded in 1371 

(Ruuterist (char'Wr-ist). n. Same as Chari- 
i^ Gent Mag. 

Charter-land (chaFt^r-lund). Lanfl held ' 
by charter or in socage; bookland 


Charter-master (ehkr'tOr-mas-tOr), n. In 
the midland districts of Etighiiid, a eon- 
tractor who uudertakoB to raise coals from 
the mines at a stated price He generally 
opens a provision shop near the works, 
where the men are compelled to make their 
weekly or other purchases at prices very 
advantageous to the master. 

Charter -purty (char't^r-piir'ti). n [Fr. I 
charte-parlict a divided charter, from tho : 
practice of cutting the instrument in two, 
and giving one part to each of the con- 
tractors I Tn com. an agreeineiit respecting 
the hire of a vessel and the freight. 'I'his is 
to be signed hy the proprietor or muster of 
the shij), and hy the merchant who liires or 
freights it. It must contain the mime and 
burden of the vehsel. the names of the nins- 
ter and freighter, the priee or rate of the \ 
freigiit, tlie time of loading and unloading, 
and other stipulated conditions 
Chartism (ehArt'i/.iii). n. The politii'ul priti- 
eiples and opinions of the Chartists. 
Chartist (chart'ist). n. [li'roin charter \ One 
of a hotly of political reformers (eliicfiy 
comiHised of working-men) that sprung up 
about the year 1838. The Chartists ndvo- 
eated M tlieir leading prineiple.H universal 
suffrage, no property ciualihcation for a seat 
in parliament, annual parliainents, cqiini 
representation, payment of ineinliers, and 
vote by ballot, all which privileges they 
demanded as constituting the people's char- 
ter. The extreme section of the j»arty, who 
favoured an appeal to arms or ]io]iuhir 
risings if the charter could not \w obtained 
hy l(‘gitimate means, were (‘ailed phgsieal 
force men Owing to the many iiopiihir 
concessions since made by the governnient 
the party ha.s now lost its {aditical inftueiK'e 
and ini)N)rtuncc 

ChaxtleSB (ehartics). a. Without a eliart ; 
of which no eliart has been made 
Chartographer (kar-Uig'rnf-er), w oiui 
who prepares or publishes inaps or eiiarts, 
a maker of iiiHp.s or charts 
Chartographic (kar-to-grnrik). a Pertain- 
ing to eliaiTogr.iphy 

Chartographlcally (kar-to graf 'ik -ai - li). 
adt' 1 n a ehartographie manner ; hyehni- 
togra]»h> 

Chartography (kar-tog'ra-fl). a fh eharf. 

L. charta, paptT. and (ir graphs., writing. ; 
description i The art or practieis of draw 
iiig up maps or charts of a district or 
eonntrj 

Chartometer (kar-toni'et-(^r), » [L charta, 
and Or metron, nieasnrc 1 An iiistninn'iii 
for measuring maps and eliarts. 

Chartreuse (shar-tro/), a I See CllARTKU- 

lloi'sK I 1 A eelebrated inonaMery of (7ar 
thiisianK in the department of Isere, France, 
noted for the severity of its reguiations 
'J'he monks hud at one time (‘onsideruble 
jiroperty, hut they were despoiled at tlie 
revolution of 178W - 2 A highly esteemed 
tonic iujiieiir obtained hy distilling aroma- i 
tie plants growing on tlie Alps, and whieli 
derives its iiuine from the above monastery, I 
wliere it is iTuid(‘ in large iiuantities ! 

Chartreux (shar-tro), n A (^urthiisian i 
monk Of friar 1 

Chartulary (kar'tu-la ri),« iFr cartn/aiVr, , 
h L cartvtarnfs, eartulariam, ehartvla- 
riinn, from ehartula, dim. of L charta, j 
pa])er 1 1. An olAeer in the aneiciit Latin j 
(’hiireh, who had the care of charters and , 
otlier papers of a puhln* nature — 2 A record , 
or register, as of a monastery * 'I’he chai-- [ 
tnlnry or leger-lsiok of some adjacent moii- i 
uster> ' /tlaekstone 

Char-woman (ehar'wn-niun . n A woman 
hired for mid work or for single days 
C^ar-WOrk (cliar'wi'riv). n Work done hy | 
a cliar-wonian 

slip. liiir\«‘M flfiiip. to rkar work cliit .ispirr , 

Mp.it. drink, and twoprni p were her d;iily hire 

ilrydrn 

Chary (elni'ri). a I A Sax. cearig, full of 
eiu'c. sad. from eearu, enru, care Chary 
is thus an adjective corresponding to the 
lioiiii rare See ('ARK 1 I Careful, disposed 
to r hensh with care, cautious, often witii of. 

Ills rihing reputation made tiiiii inrire ifntt v of his 
faiiip '.ffltrry 

2 KsfM'cially, frugal ; sparing: in this seiiKe 
also freijiieiitly follow(*d hy if; as, chary of 
coinplirnentH- opposite to Utrish or prodigal. 

Th'- Lharuit ni.iui is prmJigai eni>n|;li, 

If she unmask her li«.iuty to the iikmui Shak 
I’rodigal of all brain-laliour he, 

( harttr oj (deep and wute and exen ise 

"IfHnvtov 

Charybdls (ka-rib'dis), n. [L , from Cr 
Charybdut ] A whirlpool on the eoast of 


ch. eAain; th. Sc. loch; 


j.joh; fi, Fr ton; ng, %ing\ Til, fAen; th, f/iin; 


Sicily, over against a rock. Scylla. on the 
itoliaii coast. Tho assumed danger and 
dillieuUy of steering between these two 
dangers, and esjieeially the danger of falling 
upon the one in desiring to avoid the other, 
is frequently alluded to hy classh'iil authors 
and ha.s inissed into a proverb, expressing 
the danger of falling into one evil in seok- 
ing to evade its opposite 

Ihiis will II 1 *,111111 hivU.1 your father I fall into 
Lnatymis ymir iimLlii-r sbtik. 

Chasabls (elnui'u-ld), a ('n]iahle of being 
ehased ; lit for the elmse ‘ lieasts w‘hieh hen 
chasuble.' Gotrer 

Chase (elms), r t pret A pp chased; piir. 
chasing [Also written chare, from O.Fr 
chaeier, racier. Mod. Fr (7f(i«w r. to chase, a 
prallel form witli catch, iienig like it from 
L L eaptiare, from L cnjdarc, to catch, ang 
of capio, captum, to take. | 1 To pursue for 
the purpose of taking, us game; to limit. 

‘ Rose to chase the deer at live ' Tennystm 

2 To pursue for any purpose; to follow witli 
hostility; to drive off; us, to chase an enemy 
‘Chased hy their brother's endless malice 
from prince to prin(;e, and from place to 
place ^ Knolles ‘To cAakc injustice with 
revengeful amis.’ Shak\ 

Tilt* fnllowing iiiurii hud t ted .ivmy 

The flying st.irs, and light restored the d.iy 

Ih-ydeti, 

I-o, warrior! iinu the (’rossof Red 

pDiiits to the grave of the mighty dead; 

Witliiii It burns a woiulroiis light. 

To i/one the spirits tli.il lovi the night 

.Str // .Scoff 

fThe Hixilling ehace is now seldom or never 
used J 

Chase (ehas), n. 1 \'elioment pursuit for 
the purpost* of (‘apitiring or olituiniiig; spe- 
eitieally. liiinting; a.H. lie is fond of the 
chase; beasts of tlie ehase 
The iftiiir I suig ; hounds .iiiil their various breeds. 

Si'otrn/tf/e 

Gften used figuratively; ns. (he chase of 
ideasuru. profit, fiinie, A'e ‘ Mad chase of 
fume.’ Jlrgden. 2. ’J'hut which is pursued 
or hiini(>d, spucificnily, a vessel pursued liy 
another 

Nay, W.irwii k ! single out some other i/itite, 

I’or 1 myself will hunt tins ili ei to de.iih Shsk 

3 All o)>en ]>ie(‘e of ground or place well 
stored wilh wild beasts or game, and belong- 
ing to a jirivate proprietor: said properly 
to differ from a forest, whit'ii ii- not firivate 
Jiroperty, and is inv(‘sted with privileges; 
and from a park, which is iiielosed. llti 
this sense o'‘teii written ehaee ) 

A forest hath l.iws of hi r own, to t,ike logiiiaeunie 
of .ill tri‘sp,issi‘s, sill* hath also her pi i iiliar ofliirrs, 
ns (on St s, venlerers, agislets, Ai , whereas a 
t/htM or park hath "ulv keeper*, oi woodwards. 

HoivtU 

4. \ t'Tm in the game of tennis, tlie sjint 
where a liall falls, beyond which an ojipo- 
nent mn^t strike his fiall in onler to gain a 
point To girr chase to, to pursue.- lieastM 
of the chase, in law, projierly, the Imek, doc, 
fox. marten, and roe, liut in a cominuii ami 
legal sense tlie icrin extends to all wild 
IteastH of veiiery and liiintiiig 
Chase (I'lms), n |Kr chdsse, from L canmz, 
itox, ease Case, for holding things, Is a 
fonn of tlie saiiK* word. | 1 in pti tiling, an 
iron frunie used liy printers toeoiiniie typ(>s 
when set in eolnniiih or jiages 2. 'Th(^ jiart 
of a gun lietwecn the trunnions and the 
swell of the nin/./.le, or in modern guns in 
which the niu//Ie has no swell, the whole 
of that jiartof ii gun wliich is in fnnit of 
the trunnions- 3 A wide groove; sjjecifl- 
eally, in ship-build uig, a long sloping riior- 
tiM‘ See CHASE- MORTISE 4 111 ship- 

building, that kind of joint liy which the 
overlajipiiig joint of elinker-hiiilt bouts is 
gradually converted at th(‘ sieiii and stern 
into a flush-joint, as in eurvel-liuiU lioats 
Chase (elms), v t (Shortened frotii enchase.] 
1 Tn (‘iiehnM' (which see) 2 ’i'o cut. so us 
to make a screw; to cut the tlireud of a 

Chase-gun (ehas'gun). n In war-ships, a 
gun iisml in chasing an enemy, or in defend- 
ing a ship when ehased; a eliascr. 
Ohaee-mortlse ( ehas'mor-tis ). n A man- 
ner of mortihing transverse pieces into par 
allel timbers already fixed One end of the 
transvers(‘ jiiece is mortised into one of the 
jmrallel jiieees, and a long mortise being 
cut in the utlier parallel piece, the other 
end of tiie transverse jiiece is let into it liy 
making it radiate on its already mortised 
eiiif In this way ceiling Joists are flxed to 
the Itridging Joists. 

Chaser t chasT^r). n. 1 One who rlmsc's; u 
piirsncr. a driver, a hunter 2 Sant (d) a 

w, wig; wh. tt'Aig; zh. azure, --See Key. 
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CHAT.POTATOES 


CHASER 


▼euel which puniueii another, (b) A cliase- 
gun; a gun in a vessel fur flring when in 
chase or iMsing chased ; called a brno-chtuer \ 
when iiointed from the how, and a item- 
ehaeer when from tlie stern. 

OtaAMT (chHs'6r). n. 1. One who chases or 
enchases ; an enchaser. -2. A hami tool of 
steel used for cutting or fliiishing the threads 
of screws; the tool used as the cutting instru- 
ment in a chasing-lathe. 

Gbaiible (chas'i-hl), n See (’HASUBLS 
CliaBideaii, n see Amsidkan. 
diasliig-latlie (chas'ing-laTii), n A lathe 
adapt<^ to screw cutting. 

ChaAin (ktusm), n [Or chamna, L. etiaema, 
from Or root cAa, as in cha»kf>, chaiiui, to 
open 1 An ojiening made hy disruption, as 
a breach in the earth or a rock ; a cleft ; a 
fissure; a gap, especially, a wide ami d<tcp 
cleft 'That deep roinuntii* chanm which 
slanted ilowii the green hill ' Coleritln*'. 
‘Thu little elves of chatnn and cleft ' Ten- • 
nynon. Fig 

Between tin* two liropoHitunis, tli.it the j'lispel l«. 
true aiHi that it l'» faUe, wliai .i li-arfiil thustn 

iiui knii» i/e# 

Cbaamai (kaz'ma). n a chasm hr It. 
More. 

Oliaimed (ka/md). a Having gaps or a 
chasm 

Ohaimy (ka/'mi). n. Abounding with 
chasms * 'Die ehanmy torrent's foani-lit 
lied ■ WontHWorth 

Chasselas (slias'se las), n [ From a village 
of tiiat nanie near Mftcon, France, where a 
fine variety is grown.) A sort of grape, 
highly CHtecnieil for the tabh* 
CliaBlie-marAe (shas-niii-ra), a. [Fr. ehtiHM, 
chase, ami inaree, tide | A Fi oin ii shallop 
or coasting vessel, generally lugger- rigged 
and with two or three iiiasts. Tliey seldom 
venture oil shore 

OhaBiepot (sha^-pd), u. | After ('hnnee/iot. 
the inventor. I A bieech loiniing ritle oiiee 
used III the French army See JtIKI.K. 
ChaBBeur (shaH-er), n. |Fr, ft hiintHnian | 

1 iVi/it one of a body of sitidiers, light and 
active, both iiiouiitcil and on foot, trained j 
for lapid nioveineiilM - 2. A person dressed I 
in a sort of niililai) style in atteiKlaiice 
upon peiHons of rank ‘The gieat ehatotenr 
who had announced her arrival.' Ireiikg. 

ChaBBlS (shas-e). a. |Fi. r/niMMih. a fraiiio 
or framework | A kind of traversing frame 
or movalile railway, on which the carriages i 
of guns move hiic.kwavd and forwanl in { 
action I 

CbaBte (chast), a (Fr ctnintf, <i Fr mute, ] 
chaste, ]iurc, h‘om L eantoh, chaste, from 
same root as (1r. knthnrotn. pure, .Skr \'ndh. ■ 
to lie pnntled | l Pure from all unlaw ful ; 
sexual (‘omincrcc , possessing chastity or 1 
sexual purit.t, continent, virtuous. ' 

'I ll.ll III. IV iLMi ll till’ ^■Mlllg W<I|IU‘I1 to l«! 

diM rrt'l, lA.ii/. , ki*i pers .It liiiiiit* lit ii 4, s 

I .irl\, liiighi iMii’.iciit, litaifr as iiuirniiig d<*w 

She ^ii.itWIed, was i'xli.ilc*>t, .iiul writi lo lir.ivcii 
YoMttf: 

2 Free from obscenity or Impurity, in 
thought and language ‘ While they behold 
yourc/nisfi- conversation coupled with fear ' 

I Pet III 2. ;{ 111 a tlgiirntive souse, (a) as 

apidied to language and literary stylo, free 
from harharoiiH words and plirHses, and 
from (|uaint. atfeeted, extravagant expres 
sions; not atfeeted or grandiloqtieiit * That 
great model of ehaitte, loft>, and pathetic 
uloi|ueuce the Pook of rotuinon Prayer ' 
Maea ulag {/»» 1 n u rf . free from merotricious 
ornauient or atfectalion, not gaudy 

Chaste-eyed ( chast id >. n Having chaste 
or nioilest eyes ' The o:ik*crown*d sliders, 
and their c/oisfc eyni queen ' Collim 
ChaBtelaine,! » (The old form of chate- 
laine I A female castellan, a chatelaine 
dUlBtely (elikst'li), (f(/c In a ch:i.Hte man- 
nor: («) without unlawful commerce of 
sexes, without obscenitx {h) Without har- 
harisnis or unnatural phrases, as. a com]Nisi- 
tion ehaittely written {r) Without ineretri- 
cioiisornament; iinmoretriciously; not gaud- 
ily. as a picture eltaetely designed. 

Ohasten (chas'n). vt (O Fr ehantier (Fr 
chittter), from L. raetigare. to castigate or 
chastise, from eatitun, pure, whence c/oisfc . 
comp ehanttee | 1 To Inflict pain, trouble, 
or atfliction on for the purpose of ruclaiiii' 
iiig fMin evil; to correct; to chastise; to 
punish: formerly it might be used of cor- 
poral punishment, but ll is seldom or never 
10 used now 

If hr commit iiiiipiit\. I will ckaifeH him with tlir 
rod of inrn s Sam vti 14 

A% many I iovr, 1 rrhiikr 4iid eMarttn 

Rev ill. IQ. 


And fear not, hnid. I should fall ui>on him. 

Who love you. Prince, with someiliing of the love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 

Tennysm. 

2. To purify, as the taste; to rettne 

Tliry (« Ussics) chasten and enbirge the iniiid and 
earite to nolilc actions iMyard. 

dULBtBnBr (ciias'n-^r), n One w ho chastens 
OhaBtonBBB (chast'nes). n. The state or 
quality of being chaste: (a) chastity; sexual 
purity (ft) Freedom from meretricious or- 
nament, gaudiness, or affectaiitm; purity: 
■aid of mode of expresHion in literature and 
of conception in works of art; os, ehaeteneHH 
of style. c/tas/cikfiMi of design 
C^Btening ( chas'n-ing ). a Corrective by 
way of punishment. ‘The father’s chaHten- 
uuj hand ’ Htnee. 

CbaBte-tree (chast'tre). n Tlie Vitex 
Agnaft Cantue. See AONPS CasTUS 
CbaBtle.t V t. I'o chastise Chaxuicr. 
ClUlBtlBablB (chas-ttx'a-hl), a Deserving of 
clinstiscinent. Sherwood. [Rare ] 
f! hiLat1a ft(chna-tiz'^.c t pret dr pp. eftasftffctf; 
ppr. choMtiHing [Hatiie word as ehaeten, but 
with a different verbal termination ; O E 
chantie, chanty See (‘HASTEN ) 1. To inflict 
pain on by stripes or in any other manner, 
for the ])urpose of punishing and recalling 
to duty; to punish with view of amendment; 
to correct by punishment 

How fine my niastiT is! 1 am afraid 

He will (ha\ttte me Shak 

(Inly pity fitly can chastise: 

Hate but avenges. h H Hrtnvntng 

2 To reduce to order or tdiedience; to re- 
strain , to free from faults or excesses ‘ Tlie 
ga.i social sense, by decency chant uteil ’ 
Thoianim 

ClULBtlBement (chas’tix-mcnt). n [From 
chant ine -¥r chAiitneni \ (\)rrectioii , piin- 
ishiiiciit; pain inflicted for piinisbnient and 
correction, either by stripes or otherwise 

.Shall I so iiiui h dishonour inv fan sl.irs. 

On e<|u.il terms U* give him ihaitixement » Shak. 

I have lioriie ihaxttxement, 1 will imt otiend .aiiy 
more Job XXXIV p 

ChaBtlBer (chas-tD't’‘r), a Due who chas- 
tises; a iHinislier; a (*orn‘ctor ‘ A ehantiner 
of too liig a confidence ' *fer Taylor 
ChaBtity (chas’ti-ti ), n |Fr ehanteh^, 1. 
eantftan SeoCllA.sTK | 1 The slate or pro- 
jierty of lioing chtisW. freedom from unlaw- 
ful sexual eommeree ; continence , scviial 
imrity 

< haxtity IS ellhcr ahstnienc e or tontinnirc nb'.tin 
«*ii< r IS lh.it of virgins or wulows, » nntim luc of m o 
rii ll porsons ./**'- f aytoi 

2 Freedom from (disceiiity, corrupt ion, or 
ini|iurity, as in thought, lunguugc, or eon 
versatioii ‘That ehastitu of honour which 
felt a stain like a wound * tiarke 2 Free- 
dom from meretricious ornament, purity in 
w'ordsaiid phrases or in conception (In this 
sense chastenesn is more isimmoidy used J 



A. Aiiiient form of Chasubir i App.irc! of tin- m*i k, 
J -• -• J, Chasuble 1 4. Orphro>s ot rh«* » ii.isuble 
4. Thr Ntolr x 5. The alb n. Apiiarei of the alb 
7, The iiianipie 
n. Modern form of Chasuble 

Meil L cambula, a dim of L. eastila, a 
little cottage, and used by Isidore of Seville 
in sense of n priest's hmided garment, which 
covers him like a little house— a dim of 
roM. a cottage ] In iu lint use and under 


its Latin name of camUa, the chasuble was 
I a circular garment ot one piece, without 
I BleovoB or opening in front, witli a hole in 
I the centre for the head to pass through, of 
various materials, frequently of wool, worn 
by the common people, monks, Ac., as a 
covering for the whole person, being, when 
furnished with a hood, at once hat and 
mantle. From its being retained by the 
clergy after other people had discarded It, 
it came to be regarded as a characteristic 
of a cleric, and in tlie ninth century it was 
the term applied to the outer vestment worn 
; in the holy offices, and it is now regarded as 
, the principal vestment of the Roman Catho- 
I lie priest, being put on by him over the alb 
. and stole before celebrating mass. Although 
the vestment was originally circular, it has 
been gradually retrenched during the last 
two centuries till it has become oblong, 
hanging down before and behind, butleaving 
the anus free. The chasuble is now made 
of rich materials, as silk, velvet, cloth of 
gold, and has a cross embroidered on the 
back. The Greeks still retain the circular 
form of the chasuble. Called also Chasible 
and Chenible. 

Chat (chat), v.t. pret. A pp. chatted; ppr. 
chatting. [ An abbroviated form of chatter 
(which sue).] To talk idly or in a familiar 
manner; to talk without form or ceremony. 
‘To chat awhile on their adventures passed ’ 
hryden 

But wiint ,'1 fdcil uiti I to chat with you 
When 1 sliuuld but good-morrow to niy bride. 

Shak 

Chat! (chut), r i. To talk of. 

Your pr.-ittling nurse 
Into a rapture lels her baby cry 
While she liiiii Shak. 

Chat (chat), n. Free, familiar talk; idle talk; 
prate ‘This bald iin jointed chat of his ’ 
Shak 

Chat (ehat). n. f From the chattering sound 
of its voiec.] Thu popular namt* of birds of 
tlu‘ genus Siixieola, family Sylviadiu or war- 
blers 'J'huy are small, lively birds, moving 
, iiu essantly and rapidly about in pursuit of 
' the insects on whieh they chiefly Jive. There 
are three speedes found in Britain, the 
, stoiie-elmt, wliiii-elmt, and wheatear. The 
I yellow'-lireasted ehat of the Vnited States is 
a larger liird be)on).dng to the genus Icteria 
(/. polyglotta), family Tiirdido* or thrushes 

Chat (eiiat). n. A twig or little stick See 
CHIT 

ChAteau (shii-td), n. pi. ChAteaux (sha- 
' toy.) I Fi ehiitena, O.Fr chantel, a castle, 
from I. eantrilum. See CASTLE ( A castle; 
u residenet* in the eouiitry , u country-seat. - - 
ChAteaa ea Knyaijne, lit a rustle in Suain ; 
a eastb' in the air The origin of this pnrase 
is doiilitful; Home say that it arose from the 
, fact that the Spaniards would not pennit 
tlie ereetioii of c'astles or forts in the coiin- 
; try; and others that it originated in the 
, bragging of Sjiauish adventurers in Fraiiee 
of their lordly residenecs, whieh existed 
, oii1> in tlicir imaginations 
' Chatelaine (shat 'e-1an), n. [Fr ehdtelaine, 
lit II female castellan or castle-keeiier ] 1 A 
fenuile eastellnn —2 An ap)»endage worn by 
‘ lailies It consists of a bunch of chains de- 
pending from the waist, from each of whieh 
j ib siiB]H‘nded boiiie article of household use. 

< us a key, a piii-eushioii, a thimble-case, a 
! pen-knife, a eork-serew, Ac Ac. 

I Chatelet (sbat-la), n. [Fr. dim of 

; chateau, D Fr chantel. ] A little castle. 

I Chatellany ( sha'tel-la-ni ). n [ Fr. chdtel- 
; lame,] The lordship or Jurisdiction of a 
' eastellnn or governor of a castle Swift 

Chat! (sha-te), n (Fr ehati, from ehat, a 
eat I A species of small leopard found in 
tropical America, very destructive to small 
(|uudrupeds ami birds, and especially to 
lioiiltrj -yards, but so gentle, when doinesti- 
eated, ns to have gamed fur Itself the name 
of Leopardtu mitin, or gentle leopiwd. 

ChatOirant (sha-toi'ant. Fr pron sha-twa- 
\afC, a (Fr . pp. of ehatoyer, to change 
. lustre like the eye of a eat, from chat, a cat. ] 

! Having a changeable, undulating lustre or 
Cl dour, like that of a cat's eye in the dark. 

Chatosrant (sha-toi'aut, Fr. pron sha-twit- 
yafi), n. A kind of hard stone or gem hav- 
ing when cut and polished a chatoyant 
lustre; eat's-eye. 

Chatoyement (sha-toi'ment. Fr pron. shk- 
tu M-mafi ). n Changeable colours, or change- 
ableness of colour, in a mineral; play of 
eolours. 

I dUkt-potatoei (chat”p6-tii't6s), n. jd. 
j [Comp chat, a small piece of stick, also 


nte. far. fat, fall. me. met. Ii(yr. pine, pin: ndte. not. mhve; tflbe. tiili, hpll; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abtine; f. Sc. Ity. 
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] Small potatoes such as are given to ! 
pi^ Ac. j 

Onats (chats), tk pi. In mitveral. (a) small 
heaps of ore. (o) The second stratum or , 
centre portion of a mass of ore in the pro- 
cess of washing 

Cattail (chat'ta). n. In India, an umbrella. ' 
Chattel (chat'tel), n. [O.K. chatel, also 
eatel, really the same word us eattte (which 
see).] In law, an item or article of gootls, 
movable or immovable, except such ns 
have the nature of freehold, often spoken 
of tautologically as gooda and ehatteU. 
Chattels are real or personal ChatteUf real 
are such ns concern or savour of the reality, 
as a term for years of land, the next pre- 
sentation to a c;hurch, estates by statute ' 
merchant, elegit, and the like. Chattels prr- 
sonal are things movable, as animals, furni- ' 
turc of a house, jewels, corn, Ac. 
GhattellBin (cbat'tel-izm), n. The condition 
of holding chattels. 

Chatter (chattier), v.t. [0.11. chaUren, cheat- | 
crcH, probably an imitative word, allied to i 
chittcr, and to D. kwetteren, Dan kriddre, i 
,Sw kvittra, to chirp, to chatter 1 1 'I’o | 
utter sounds rapidly and indistinctly, us a j 
magpie or a monkey. ' Apes that mow and I 
chatter at rue.’ Shak.—2. To make a noise ! 
by repeated rapid collisions of the teeth ; 
‘When the wind came to make me chatter.' 
Shak 

His teeth they chaf/fr, cluitter ttlll tl'oi (tsn'orth 

3 To talk itlly, carelessly, or rapidly; t(* 
jabber i 

Chatter (ohat'ter), t To utter as one who | 
chatters; ns, t<i chatter nonsense 

Your hirds of kiiowled);*? that, iii dusky air, 
LAiiffrr (ulntily Jhydftt. 

Th«*v ctiaftrrrti trifles at tlu* «loor ‘Jeutivton 

Chatter (cbat'tiM'). n Sounds like those of 
a pie or monkey; idle talk. 

The miMiK .ipr began Ins j/i.r/A-r Srrt// 

Chatteration ( ebat-ter-a'shon ). n Act 
('flattering: disposition or haliit of talking 
mm^h tfohmton f An obsolete colloquial 
word 1 

Chatter-hOZ (chafti'T-boks), n One that 
talks incessantly: applied chietly to child- 
itm r('ollo(| I 

Chatterer (chat't('r-('r), n 1 Due wfio chat- 
tem; a prater; an idle talker - ’I’he popu- | 
lar name of birds of tint family Airipelidie, I 
and especially of the Boliemian ehatti'rcr ; 
(A mpcliMffnrrHla)a\u\ the cfiatterer of ( Caro- 
lina M Cfulrnriim) S(«e AMI’EbtP.K 1 

Chatty (ehat'ti), a Given to free conversa- \ 
tion; talkative ‘ As chatty as your parrot .’ , 
Lady M. W Montagu 

Chat-wood (chat'wud). n. liitt.le sticks; 
fuel. I 

Ghaud-medley(Hb<Mrmed-lj).a. [Kr chnud, > 
hot (L cnlidiiH), and nn'-fee, O Fr menlh-, 10. 
medley, vudlay | In law, the killing of a innii ' 
in an atTray in the heat of Idood or passion, * 
a word often erroneously used as synony- 
mous with chance medley Mozley ami . 
Whit el y j 

Chaudront (chn'dron), n 'Add thereto a ; 
tiger’s ehaudrim ’ Shak .See (’liAWDUox j 
Chauffer, Chaufer (sh»f'i'^r), n. (Kr ehau/- < 
,fer, to beat 1 In chein a small furnace, a , 
cylindrical box of sheet iron, ojicn at the 
top. with a grating near the bottom 
Chauk-daw (eliakMa). n [Chunk chough, 
ami daw 1 A local iishne for the red-legged '■ 
crow or chough (Fregiliin gracninn) 
Chauldront (chtd'drou or chty'dron), n. 
Saint ,H Chawdron 

Chaulmiura (chal-mug’ra). n f Indian 
name | ^landsome East Indian treeff/j/no- 
cardia mlurata), the seeds of which yiehl an 
oil that has been long known, ami highly 
valued, in India and Ghiiia, as a remedy for 
such diseases as arise from blood iiiiiMiri- 
ties It has been introduced into this conn 
try, and is used with gratifying results in 
the treatment of diseases of the skin and 
chest 

Chaumontelle (sho-mnfi-tel), n fKrl A 
delicious dessert pear which is much grown 
and attains a large size in .lersey and Guern- 
sey, and in the southern parts of England 
Chaunt (ehgn), n A gap. .See Yawn 
Cotgrave. 

Chaon f (chgn), v i. To open ; to yawn. 
Sherwood. 

^aont (chant), see Gh ant 
C haunter (ehant'^r), n. 1 One who chaunts 
or sounds the praise of anything, especially 
by over-puffing it. with the design to de- 
ceive; as, a hone-ehaunter, a dealer who 


takes worthless horses to country fairs, and 
disposes of them by artifice. 

'Oh, him!* replied Neddy: * he*.s nothing exactly 
He was a hone-cJlMUMter: he's a leg now.' DicJbens. 

2. A street vendor of ballads or other broad- 
sheets, who sings or bawls the contents of , 
his papers (Slang ] 

Chaup (chftp). n. A stroke or blow. Sec 
Chap. [Scotch.] 

Chaus (ka'us), n. A genus of Asiatic and 
African lynxes, including the Chaus Ltbyesus, 
or Libyan chans, and the Cham Coffer, or 
Caffre-oat. They live on birds or small 
(luadrtipeds, on which they spring like the 
domestic cat, than which thev are somewhat 
larger 1'hey have the |>eciiliarity of being 
fond of the water and ex- ' 

cellent swimmers 
Chaus (ebons), n [Turk. 

See CHousK j A ’I'lirkUh 
messenger, interpreter, 
nr attendant on a great 
man. ’ Accompanied with 
a ehauH of the court.* 

Ilackluyt 

ChaUS84<sb(Vsa). Jip. [l-’r.l ^ Wreath, the Base I 
A heraldic term, which, in Chausse. ! 

the common acceptation, j 

signifies shod, and in blazon denotes a sec- i 
tion in base. | 

Chausses (aims), n. pi [Kr., breeches, hose, j 
stockings, from L mfcrim, u shoe ] 'J'hetiglit i 
covering for the legs and body, reaching to 
the waist, forniorly wont l»y men of nearly- ail 
classes throughout Etiro|)e. 'riicy ix*8eiiibled 
tight pantaloons with feet to them ’I'hcy 
seem to bav(' liceii of oriental origin, os the 
Phrygians are repri'seiitcd wearing thorn 
Ghaussure (sbO-sur), n shoes; boots; 
stockings: a French word 
Chauvln (.sbb-vafiX U (After a very brave 
soldier mimed Nicholas Chauvin, so entbii- 
siastieully devoted to .\apoleoii 1.. ami so 
demonstrative in his manifestations of bis j 
adoration of him, that ids eomrudes tin tied | 
him into ridicule | Gne of tliose veterans 
of the first Frciieh Empire, who professed, 
after the fall of Napoleon, ii sort of udoni- [ 
tion for his person and his acts; hence, a j 
name given to any one possessed by an ' 
alisurdly exaggerated patriotism ormilitari 
eiitlnisiusm. or i»y devotion to any eiiUM> 
more passioiiiite than reasotiahle 
ChaUYl&iBXn (sho'vin-izni), n. (See Ciiai 
vtN.I Theseittinmiitsofuehutiviii. ubsunlly 
exaggerated patriotism or military eiilliii- 
siHSiii ; heilieose or aggressive patriotism , , 
inilitttiy swagger; jingoism | 

Chavender (ehav'eii -di’T), «. (g Fr c/ic< ' 
riniau, ehevemic, a cliiih 1 'I’he flsli other- 
wise called the Chah or Cheren 

I li> St* .ir< .1 ( lioK ( li.iit litr the < liiilt or thnr'i'Htfrf 
/- II il/fOH 

Chavica (cliav‘i-ka). n (The name of the , 
jilaiits III tile .South .Sea Islands J A genus , 
of plants, nat onler llperaceaj, incliiiling j 
the common long pepper, .lava long popper, ' 
and iK'tel iH’pper The sfa'ctes have small i 
nnisexijal flowers in dense spikes K]>ringing , 
from the stem opposite to a leaf 
Chawfclift). V t I \ form of chew. A Sax. eeo- \ 
wan. .Seel’HKW | I 'I'o grind with the teeth; ' 
to masticate, as food in eating; to ruminate 
or to chew, as ttie cud j 

Il« sw illiivis 11%, .«i«l n»*vrr 'hnwi, 

Ii»- 1% III* tyrant j.iki . .ni'l we th«* fry Donne 

I Vow only a vulgar or colbsiuial form.) ! 
•2 t 'I'o niminate in thought; to revolve and 1 
consider 'Chawing vengeance all the way 1 
(went’ Sfiemtcr rAoiiW trp, deimdishod, I 
discomfited ( 1 iiited .SUtes slang 1 
CkftWt (chu). n ( An (dd s|Hdlhig of faw, lit 
that which ehawe or ehews .See f'llAW. r t | ^ 
Till* jaw ''rhe thaws and the najH* of the ; 
neck.' Holland ('fhis form occurred twice 



Cbayer.t n. a chair; a professor's chair 
Chaucer. 

Cheap (chep).a . (Strictly a iioun.heiiig A. Sax. 
ceiip, U.E. chepe, eheu, tVc., price, hiirgain; 
from the use of the plirase good cheap, as to 
buy a thing good cheap, that is a good bar- 
gain, the noun came to ho used ns an adjec- 
tive (See (’iiKAi*. n ) The word is common 
to the 'i'eutoiiic languages. Gonip Sc. coup, 
to bargain; D kim^t, a imrchnsc. koojwn, to 
buy; led. katip, a harguin; kaupa, to liuy; 
8w. kopa. Dun kutlw, G. kai{fen, to buy; 
Goth, kan/on, to traflli Cheaiwn, ^ap, 
chaffer, chapman, aiv from tliis stem ] 
1. Bearing a low price in market ; capable 
of being purchased at a low price, either as 
compared with the usual price of the coni- 
inodity. or with the real value, or more 
vaguely with the priee of other commodi- 
ties; thus, it may he said that eggs are 
cheap when their price is lower than at 
other times, or wlien they are to he had in 
particular circumstances at a lower rate 
than the regular market price, or ns being 
lower ill price than other articles of diet. 

Il 'wiHeafe* tn hire the Inliour of frevtiieti than ti> 
Loiitpcl the ialxitir of sl.ivos Hnum 

The ihtap ilcfciite of nations (Uiiv.tlry). the nurse 
of iii.iiily seiitiiiieiit and heriiii enterprise is gone 
tiurke. 

2 111 a dis]mraging sense, being of small 
value; coniinou; not ix'spccted; us, toinuke 
one’s self ehea%> 

M.iy yiMir sick fame still langmsli till it die. 

Ami you grow thenp in cvi*rv siil»)eLt's eye Dryden 

~ Cheap o’t, well deserving of it; deserving 
worse (Scoteli 1 

If Ilf loses l»j ns a'tliegither. he is e'en iheapa't, he 
can sp.ire it l»r.'iwly .Sir ID, .St of/ 

Cheapt (clii'p). n Bargain ; piirehase; as in 
the piirases good eheap, lietl(>r cheap, tlic 
original phnises frniii uhleh we have the 
adjective eheap Tlmugli idisolete as ii 
noun, cheap is still (irescrved as a place- 
name. IIS. KnstrAca^;. East Market. 

\'ii tii.ils sImII he so fiit'd t hr, ip upon cartli, that 
tliey sh.ill think llieinsehes to lie in good \ asc 

I sdr.is XVI at 

Cheap (cliep). ndr (’hutqdy, at a lost price 
or value, as, I liold yon ehetip; I hoiiglit it 
cheap 

Cheapen fcle'p'n), a t | From cheap, A. Sax 
eenp, haigain, imcc, eeapnin, to luiy, sell, 
negotiate Sec CiiKM*, a | 1 To ask the 

price of, to chatter or hurgitin for (Gbso- 
letc or oliHoIescent ) 

1 o shops in r I iwils tin dagglrd fnn.'ilrs fly, 
rreo-ni) lo . goods, Iml iiolliing l>ijy, Swi/f 
2 To beat down the price of; to Icsst'ii the 
value o! , to dc|ircciate 

Cheapener (cht" 'n i>r).a one who chcu|>cns 
or Imi gains 

Cheap-Jaok, Cheap-John(chep'jak. chep'- 
jon). a A triividhiig hawker; a seller of 
retiiHi; or cheap articles, a chapmitn ; one 
who sells by Diitcb auction 

Cheaply (chep'Iii.ar/r At a small price; at 
a low rate boiiglit ’ Shak 

Cheapness (clicii'iies), n The state or (qua- 
lity of being cheap, lowness in priee 

Cheari (cher). a and r Same as Cheer 

Chearenf (chcr'ciu, v i i'o grow cheerful 
Spenser 

Cheat (diet), r.t (Aldircv of escheat, to 
seize a thing as escheuteil, to art like an 
esclieater, an otticer ajqioiiited to look after 
lands or teiienients falling to the crown, 
which gave great of»)ioitunilics of fraud 
(.See Ksoiikat ) An cxaniplc of the iioim 
cheat as equivalent to escheat js given be 
low, under the noun ) 1 To deceive and 
defraud; to iiii|iose upon, to trick followed 
by of or out o/ before the tiling of which one 
is didraiided ‘ A sorijercr that by liis cun- 
ning hatli rhented me nf the island ‘ Shak 

Aii'alicr IS t hr, if mi’ tiir siik ••/ i fi w l.ist g.iHps, as 
lit* sits 


ill the original edition of the nntlionxed ver- 
sion of the .Scriptures, hut in modern edi- , 
tioiis has laicii changed ] 

Chaw (chu). n As niiich as Is put in the \ 
mouth at once; a chew, a (luld [Vulgar ) i 
Chaw-bacon fch 4 GiH-kn). a. A country 
lout, ft hiiiiipkin |Go11(m| j 
Chawcersf (<'hn'Hf*rs),7t pi (From Fr ehaus- 
snre j ShtN'S 

Chawdron (chA'dnm), n [Perhaim from 
(j knUiannen, entrails, bowels | Entrails 
Written also Chavdran, Chavldrun 
Chawme t (chsiu). n. [Form of chasm ] A 
gap, a chasm. 'Those ehawnies and gap- 
ing gulfes ' Hfdland 
Chay(sha), n A chaioe (Vulgar.] 

Chay, Chaya-rOOt(cha, ch&'a-ntt), n same 
as Shaya-root (which see) 


T«i nrstlt a puisi.ti'd piiivm lifliind Ins » ritrison 
lights Irnnvfon 

2 To illiidc. to mislead ‘ Pow’r to eheof 
the c.ve witli iilear illusion ’ Milton .1 t To 
ueijuire by cheating; us, to cheat an estate 
from one Cowh-y To cheat the. gallows, to 
hi; guilty of a capital crime, and escupe the 
due piiiiishnieiit ‘The greatest thief that 
ever cheated the gallows' Dickens .Sy.\ 
To trick, cozen, gull, chouse, fool, outwit, 
circ.univent, beguile, impose on. deceive 
Cheat (ehet). I? I. To act dlHlionestly ; to 
practise fraud or trickery; as, lie cheats at 
cards 

Cheat (chet), n [Ahhrev of escheat See 
the verb ] 1 t An escheat ; an unexpected 
' acquisition, a windfall. 

And yet. th«* taking ofT these vcskcIs was not the 


ch.eAain; 6h. Sc. lock; g, go; ],>ob; ft, Fr. toti; ug, aing; Til, <Aen; th, tAin; w,wig; wh, tfAig; zh, azure.— See KIT. 
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bert Blirl gO'MlIltst rhent of tln'ir victory . l>ut tins 
mucfl rtll, tli.it with oiif lii;iii sltiriiiislithry lirramr 
ords of all the: he.i hIodh those coastk noUitud. 

2. k fraiKl c<»inniitU.'<I tiy ileruptiou; a trick; 
imposition; inii> 0 Htiirc 

When I toiisuliT llfr, ’tis .ill ,'i thr,U l)y\drn 

3. A porson wiio rliciitR, one utility of fraud 
by dfceitful piiicticoR; a swindler ‘ Nti 
limn will triiHt a known ch^al ' South 

4 A UHiiie at cardH, in wlin-b the (‘urdR are 
played fue« ilownwards, the player Htatinu 
the valiK* of iiie curd he plays (wliich niiiKt 
alwayu he one higher than that filayed hy 
tile previotiH player), and being Hiihjeeted 
to tt penalty if he is diheovered Htating it 
wrong - fi A tronhlcKoine weed of tlie granK 
order; so called from ita Htimnlating wheat 
(.'ailed aiRO CHchh (whiidt nee) ^v.^ Decep- 
tion, ImpoHtiire, fraud, deltiHion, artifice, 
trick, deceit, irnpoHition. guile, flncHHc, 
stratagem 

Cheat! (chCttl.n. Same as Chfut-hread (which 
see) 

Oheatable (chet'a hi), u (.'apuhle of being 
cheatetl, easily elieated 
OheatableneiB (cliet'n-hl-neK), n Jjaliility 
to la* cheated ‘Not faith, hut folly, an 
v.iiHy cfirat ahl fur HH ut the lieiirt ' Haunuonil 
Cheat - bread t (ehet'hretl). n irrohahly 
from l'’i arhrtt\ pitrcliaHed ] Bread pur- 
chased, or not made m the family * Without 
Kreiii'h wiiick, rhrttt htrud, nr ipiailh ' Ktixf- 
mini llot‘ ' (KiOfi) 

Cheater (ehet'er). n I A II ahhrev. of cn- 

chfutrr, at least in second sciise . in first 
may he direct from verli. See Cukat. c t 1 
I. One hIio cheats 2 t An <‘Hch(;atei ‘ As 
a chrntrr may ]iick the purses of innocent j 

I ieople, hy showing thi'in something like the ' 
[ing's liroad sual, which was indeed his own | 
forgery ’ Guntall I 

I will !•« to tllriii liolli, .iiid tluy^lMlI i>t 

('ll IV to me S/oiil' 

Cheatery (chel'er-i), n i‘'raiid. imposition; I 
deception. (Vulgar j i 

Cheating (chet'ing). o l («ivcn to cheat or ; 
associated with cheating, fradul<*nt. decep- j 
tive ‘Tti hiiggh* like a rlirutiuft liotise- 
wife ' fVeiidc 2 False, made oi titled (41 
defraud* applied h* things ' \l\n rhratni^f j 
yard wand,' Truni/Hou i 

Cheatlngly (chel'ing li), adi\ In a cheating , 
man net 

Chebec, Chebacoo-boat (ehe-iiek . elm hak' i 
kd-lHit), u A kind of flsliing vessel or largo | 
boat employed In the Newfoundland fish , 
erics, HO culled from the Indian name of the ! 
place where they are made, now called ^ 
Kssex, in .Massachusetts 
Check ( chek ), n |Fr #r/»c(*. o Fi cscAcr, a 
check at chess, lienee a <‘heck in general, 
failure (the jd rehres is tlie name of the 
game, F, fhfM), from Per nhnh. king, the 
chief piece at chess, whence rhrckiuah'. Pei 
shiUt luilt, lit the king is dead. (S('e (‘IIK('K- 
MATK ) Tlie primar.> meaning of the word as 
a noun is thus simply 'king,' ami, from this 
being calleii when the king was in danger, it 
came to liave the inuaniiig of a stoppage or 
ohst ruction I n some of the imamings ladow 
it may he an ahhrev of chrekrr, rxehfqurr 
(which ultimately have the same origin), 
hut It is not easy to distinguish them j 
1 The iKd oi means of cheeking or restrain- 
ing, a stop, himierance; restraint, otmtrue- 
tioii. 

Tiirv who I on If to iii.iini.tiii tin it own lio'.u h of 
fnitli, tlie (Act! «i| tlicii (Oiivueiit (V iiiiii li l.rr ikrlli 
tlirir spini .St» ,7 //.itu.ttj 

He w.iv mill ipiJiiv nse.l too tinn h ,is ,i . Ac. X iijioii 
Lord 1 ovriitr> i ..i(C(f.r,>H 

To Ix'hold lu'r IV .III iiiiiiii'di.ilc I A«. X to loovt |ir- 
liHvioiir . Ill love Imi w is .i Id'rr.il cdiit.ilion Vcc.< 

2 A tenn tir word of warning in chess when 
one party obliges the other cither to move 
orgiiHi'd his king 3 A reprimand , rebuke, 
censure; slight 

.Sii wtr iirr sriisililr of a < Aa< X 
Itut ill « brow, that kaunU lontroU 
l>ni nitioiis /•ciii, /. 

'i'll takr cArrJr.t to take otfence [Hare ) 

Sji\ I vlioiil.l wadlu-r, would not niv wise Mibir. tv 
, .f Xc . tin k. and think, it vtraiigc ♦ |<«>thapv revolt 
Ihydru 

4 In falronru, the act of a hawk when she 
forsiikes her projs'r game to follow rooks, 
magpies, or other hirils that eross her in her 
flight . as. a haw k makes a ehrek, or flies iif 
or on check th nee .■» Base game, such as 
rooks, small lunis, Arc 6 A snec'ies of 
chetpiertMi cloth, in which colourtnl lines or 
Btri|H*s cross each other n*ctangularly. mak- 
ing a pattern rt>M'nihling the stpian's of a 
cheas-lHmrd. the |>attorn of sueh cloth, as. a 


large ciirek, that is. one having the sxiuares 
large, - - 7. A mark put against names or items 
on going over a list, in order to verify, com- 
pare, or otherwise cxainiiie it - 8 Any 
counter-register used as a security, as the 
correspondent cipher of a bank-note, a cor- 
resfionding indentiiiv, Ac . a counterfoil. - 
n. A token given for identification, as to 
lailwav passengers, in order to identify 
tJicm when they claim their luggage, or 
to fiersfiiis who leave .a theatre, ami the 
like, exiK‘cting to return 10 An order 
lor money drawn on a hanker; a c}ic(|ue 
(winch H(M*) 11 A roll or hook contaimiig . 

tlie name** <»f iicrsoiis who an; attendants , 
and III the pay of a king or great iieraumige, i 
as domestii* st'rvants (Tailed also Check- I 
roll, Chccker-nM - Clerk of the check, (tt) in j 
i the household of the British sovereign, an • 
j oflicer who bus the control of the yeomen ! 
; of the guard and all the ushers belonging ' 
to the royal family, the care of tin* w'atch, < 

! (V’c (h) In the British royal dockyards, an \ 
oflicer wiio keeps a register of all the men 
employiid on Iniurd her majesty’s ships and 
vi'HMcls, and of all tin* artificers in the ser- 
vice of the navy, at the port where he is 
settled 

Check ( chek ), V t 1 To stop or moderate 
the motion of. to restrain; to hinder; to 
curb 

I ht ipifx! nuns wrnilil ihrti her ^tiddiiif' tongue 
/tiioyMoi 

2 To rebuke, to chide or reprove. * Check'd 
and rated hy Mortliumherliiiid ' Shak 
.2 III chetai, to make a move which puts 
tile adveraary’s king in elmek - 4 To com- 
pare with a (‘onnterfuil or something simi- : 
lar, with a view ixi astiertaln authenticity or ; 
accuracy ; t<» control hy a eoiint-er-register; 
to test the aecimu*y of hy x'omparison w*ith | 
vouchers or a <luplicatt‘ ; as, to check an ac- . 
count - r» I'o note* with a mark as having | 
been examined, or for some otlier pnrpost* ; ; 
as. tuckfck tlie Items of a hill - «. Saut (a) 
to ease oil a little of a ro)M> whit'li is too 
Htifliy extfuidcd (h) To stoppttr the eahle 
Check (ehek). r.i, I To itiitke a stop; to stoi>; 
to paiist* , with at. More espeeially a tenn 
of fiih'oiiry 

Likr the h.igg.tr(l, ihnl .o every fiMtlivr , 

I li.it I unit's lit-fttrc tin rye Shak j 

2 t To clash tir interfere 

1 hey <lu best, who if thev i atmot but ndinit love, 
yet sever It whullv from tlinrscriuns.illriirs.iml ' 
«u lions of life for if it ihnk oiuc witli business.it ' 
troulih til inen's fortiniis Jfiuon 

3 t ’l'<» exercise a cheek 

ril .ivoirl his pri'setne. 

It ihrtki too stiuiig upon me 

Check (elu'k), a Madt> of cheek: ehe(|m>red , 
as, a check shirt 

Check-hook (eliek'biik), n Same as Cht tine ' 

lUMtk 

Check-clerk (ehek'klark). n A clerk whose 
husiiiess it is to cheek theaeeoiiiitsof others 
or time of attendunecat work, ami the like 
Checked, pp nr a Chetiuered or varn* 
gated Sfifueer 
Checker, r t Hee (^iikwi^kk 
Checker (ehekVr). u l a di aught or eliess 
hoani, Ac 2 A piece in tlie game of 
tlraughls 3 jd Tin* game of liruiights. 
See ('llK()rKK (Anierienn usages 1 
Checker (ehek'C’r). /I. One who cheeks i>r 
restrains, a reliukvr 

Checker-board (ehekV'r-liord), u a htmrd 
for playing checkers or draiiuhtH 
Checkered, p and a .see CHKvt KKKP 
Checker-rou (ehek^'r rol). o See niKcK, 
n U 

Checker-work, a See niEyi Fu wt»Kk 
Checklaton,! Chekelatoun,t n a kimi 
of rieli stuff brought from the Kast, Sficn- . 
scr Also written (Vtofown. Siclatouu, Ac 
Checkless tehek'les). a. Ineupaide of heiiig 
cheeked or restrained 

Thr hollow iiiuriinir of the chfik/fx\ winds 
Shall gro.in «ii;,iiin .Va^sfim 

Checkmate (ehek'nmt) n. (FYom Per tihuh 
ladf.the king is dead iehdh. the king, mtit, 
he is dead), whence also !*> I'chrc ef mat: 
f! echach matt ; K cArr**. and r/»ew. J I In 
chew, the |Hisitioii of a king when he is m 
cheek, and cannot release himself As it is 
a prineinlt* that the king eannot In* cap 
tim'd, tills brings the game tti a close. - 
2 Fuf defeat; overthrow 

1.UTC they hull callril. that givr me checkmatf 

■V/VK (f f 

Checkmate (chek 'mat), rf pret A pp 
checkmated: ppr ckeelnnatx^ig 1 In chee* 
to put m cheek, as an opiMuient's king, so 
that he eannot be released See the ntum - 
2 FiQ to defeat; to thw'art, to frustrate. 


* To checkmate and control my Just de- 
mands.* Ford. 

GheOk-rail (chek'ml), n. Tn raU. at the 
crossing fram one line of rails to another, 
or at a siding-place, one of the contrivances 
for allowing the trains to run on nr to move 
into the other line or siding, as it may be 
adjusted 

Check-roll (chek'rol). n Same as Check, 11. 
Check-Strlxig (ehek'string), n. A string in 
a coach hy pulling which tlie occupant may 
call the Htttiiitloii of the coachman. 
Check-taker (ehek'tak-er), n. An offleial 
at a tlieatre, cuuecrt-hall, &c:., who receives 
the checks or tit'kets 
given by the money- 
taker 

Cheeky, Chequy (chek^ 
i), a In her. divided by 
transverse lines perpen- 
dicularly and horizon- 
tally into cfiiiul parts or 
fMiiiares, alternately of 
different tinctures, like 
Cheeky a chess-board On or- 

dinaries cheeky must 
consist of at least thrac ranges of sfpiare 
pieces. 

Cheddar (ehed'ilt'*!*), a and n A term de- 
noting a rich tine-flavoured cheese made at 
Cheddar in Somersetshire 
Cheddar-pink (ched'df‘r-piiigk), n. The 
Knglish name of l)ianthuft ccetum. because 
it is found on the limestone rocks of Ched- 
dar in Somersetshire 

Cheek (ehek), n (A. Sax cedee, rheek Cog. 
J) kaak. Sw kek, the jaw, kuk, the cheek; 
probably same root as ehaw, jaw, chape.] 

1 The side of the face below the eyes on 
each side. -2 Something regarded as re- 
M'nihling the human cheek in position or 
otherwise, one of two pieces, as of an in- 
strument, ajipurutus, framework, &c . . which 
form eorrespondiiig sides or which are 
double and alike . as. the eheeke of a nrint- 
ing-presK, the ciieeke of a turner's lathe; 
the eheekn of a vice ; the cheeks of a mor- 
tar Riui of a gtiii-eurriage ; the checks of 
a iniist. whirl) serve to sustain the trestle- 
trees ; the cheeks of a door; the cheeks of a 
window-frame, the cheeks of an embrasure; 
the checks of a pillow-block ; in founding, 
one of tlie side jiarts of a flask consisting of 
more than iw'o parts - 3 Cool eonlidence; 
hrnyen-faeed iinpiideni‘e ; impudent or in- 
sulting talk, as, he has plenty of cheek; he 
gave iiK'ulotof cAcrA* [Colloii or vulgar.] 

4, Share, portion; allowance (Colloq or 
vulgar ] 

I reiMr-tiiber the tinir when T Iuim ilruiik tnniy own 
thrri tibovc two quarts betwt'cn dniiirr anil brrak- 
f.ist y f oUopt 

Cheek (ehek). r t 1 I'll assail with impu- 
dent (II insulting language, also, to face, to 
confront in a Imld or impudent manner 
f Slang 1 

\\ li.it iliips hi loiiii' hiTt- rhffkiUi. uk for* Pukrnx 

Sometimes witli an indetlnite it for the 
object. 

TliPy pcrsii.idcd iiir to ^o .nul with thnii 
but I i-nuiiin t met’k tt Mnyhrtt 

2 1 To bring uj» tti tin* cheek 

111 - inki.- iheek'ti, to guard thr tun 
lie must not l.isic Cotton 

Cheek-band (cliek'hand), n. A strap of a 
head-stall, a throat-haiiii 
Cheek-bone (chek'lton), n. 'I'he bone of the 
cheek 

Cheek-pleoe (chek'pes), n a piece form- 
ing a cheek, or on a cheek, us in a eastiue 
Cheek-pOU()h (ehek'pouelO, li A liag situ- 
ated in the cheek of a monkey, hy means of 
which it is enaiiled to stow away and carry 
off ftKul for futnn' consumption 
Cheek-strap (ehek'strap). n. In saddlery, 
a strap of a bridle or head -stall passing 
down tlie sitlr of the horse’s head 
Cheek-tooth (ehek'toth). n A molar tooth 
or grinder 

Ilp hath the fhrek teeth of a great lion Joel i 6 

Cheeky (cbek'i), a Impudent, brazen-faced; 
presuniptiious ; as, he is a cheeky little fel- 
low [Slang 1 

Cheep (chep). r i (Imitative ] To pule or 
fieep, as a chicken; to chirp; to squeak 
Thr maxim of the Douglases, that it w,is * brtter to 
hear thr lark «ng than the mouse cheer' wa«. adopted 
b> rvrr\ border chief Sir It' Sekt 

Cheep (ehep). r. t To utter in a chirping or 
puling tone; to pipe 

O Swallow, Swallow, if 1 could follow and light 
Upon her lattice. I would pipe and trill 
And c/ui^ and twitter twenty million lovex 

Tennynn 



F&tc. far, (at. fall; ni^. met, hOr; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tflbe. tub, bull: oil, pound: u. Sc. abune; y. Sc iag. 
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ditttp (ch§p), n. A iqueak, aa of a mouae; 
a chih>; a creak. 

Come, screw the peffs in tunefu* r/wr/. £u$rtts. 

OHfler (ch£r), n. [O.E. diere, face, look, 
mien, from O.Vr. ckere, ehiere, face, coun- 
tenance, from L L. oara, the fatw, from Gr. 
torn, the head.] 1 Expression of counten- 
ance, as noting a greater or less degree of 
cheerfulness. ‘All fancy-sick she is and 
pale of (Acer. ' Shak. 

A moment chanifed that l.uiyo's » A/fr. 

(msh’d to her eye the uiibKldeii te.*ir Str Il\ Scott 

2 State or temper of the mind ; state of 
feeling or spirits 

Soti, be of ifood ctieer thy sins be forjfivcn thee. 

M.’lt IX. 9 

He ciidert : ami his words tlieir drooping theer 
hnlightened, and their languish'd hojic reviv’d. 

MiitiW, 

3 A State of gladness or joy; gaiety; iiiii- 
mation ‘.Not tliat alacrity of spirit nor 
dieer of mind.' Shak. ‘So sick of lute, so 
far fi*om chfer ' Shak 


Oheerlxigly (chdr'ing-li), adv. In a cheering 
manner. 

GbedllBhlieBBt (ch6r'ish-ues), u. Cheerful- 
ness. 

There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned 
and set off with cHeertshttess. Milton. 

OheerlesB (chfir'les), a. Without joy, glad- 
ness, or comfort; gloomy; destitute of any- 
thing to enliven or animate the spirits. 

All's ( licet tesi, dark .ttid ileadly. Shak 

CheerleBBly (cher'les-li), adv. In a cheer- 
less manner; dolefully. 

Cheerlessness (cher'les-nes), n state of 
being ileaiitute of cheerfulness or comfort 

Cheerlyt (cher'li), a. Gay; cheerful ; not 
gloomy ‘ lAisty, young iiinl chferl}/.' Shak. 
‘llurdles to weave, and cheerl/i shelters 
raise ’ Di/i‘r 

Cheerly (cherli), ado Clieerily ; cheerfully; 
heartily; briskly Shak. | Poetical.] 

lift listening him the hounds .uid horn 
Lhreriv rouse the shitnb'ring iimmiii Mtlion 


Naked I go and void of theer J'enuyson 

4 That which makes cheerful or promotes 
good spirits, provisions for a feast, viands; 
fare. 

The table was lo.'iderl with gooil cheer It 

6. A shout of joy, encouragement, applause, 
or acclamation 

Well omp her, thiiiuleriiig cheer of the street 

Tennyson 

Cheer (cher), n t. 1. Todisiiel gloom, sorrow, 
or apathy from; to cause to rejoice; to glad- 
den; to make c.heerful: often with up; as. 
1 tried to cherr him up. ‘To cheer the 
ploughman witli increaseful crops.’ Shak 
'Cheered with wine and food.’ Chapman 

Hark ' .i gl.id voire the luiiely desert i liters. 
1’rep.iri. tin- way. a vpid. a god appears Pope 


2 To incite; to ciicouruge ‘ Tlie heart that 
c/ictVM these hands to execute the like ’ Shak 


He cheer'd the dugs to follow her who fled 

Prvden 

8 To salute witli shouts of joy or cheers; to 
applaud ; as, to cheer a public speaker. - 
Syn 'J’o gladden, encourage, iusiiirit, com- 
fort, console, enliven, refresh, exhilarate, 
animate 

Cheer (eher). r / 1 'I’o grow cheerful . to 

heeomc gladsome or joyous: often with up 

Al sight of thee my gloomy soul ilieer\ up l'htlip\ 
My girl, I //!<•» »/. b(' I oiiiforli'd Tctnivuin 

2 t 'J'u he in any state or temper of mind, to 
fare. 

How I A/'i'p’f/ thou, IcssiCciT Sluil, 

3 To utter a cheer or shout of acclamation 
or joy 

And I'vcn tiu r.iiiks of 1 usi any 
t mild SI in t‘ forbi .ir to ilier* Maiaulay. 

Cheerer (eher'er). u One wlio cheers; he 
wliti or that which gladdens ‘ Thon cheerer 
of oiir days ' Wotton ' iTime cheerer light ' 
Thomson 

Cheerful (ehcr'fpl), a l of good cheer; 
having good spirits, gay; niodcrutely joyful: 
said of perhoiis.. 

You do look, my son. in .i iiiovrd sort, 

As if y-ju were ilism.-iv d , lir i Itcrr/u,', sir Slink 

‘2 (Characterized hy or expressite of good 
spirits or Joy; associated with agreealde 
feelings; lively; uiiimated ' \ cheerful, eim- 
fldenee in the mercy of Goil ’ Mae'uulutf 

A merry hc.irt m.iketh .1 iliecr/ut (.l•ulltl■M.lnl e 
l*r(iv w 

A iri.^n he seems of t licet-/ ul yesterdays 
And conndent to.ninrriiws. // ordiicoith 

3 Promoting or causing cheerfulness; glad- 
dening; animating: genial; as. the c/or r/iit 
sun. ‘Ma\-tinie and the eheerfid dawn’ 
Wordneiirth .‘Sv.n, Lively, animated, gay, 
joyful, lightsome, gleeful. Iilithe, airy, 
sprightly. Joeuiid, jollv 
CheerflUly (ehOrif pi -h ), adr I II a cheerful 
manner; with alacrity or willingness; read- 
ily; with life, animation, or good spirits 
Cheerfulness (ehei*'ful nes), n Tlie state 
or (piality of being cheerful; a state of 
moderate joy or gaiety, alticrity ‘ He that 
showeth mercy, with cheerfulnetti, ’ lloiii 
xii. H -- Mirth, Cheer fulnetw. See under 
Mirth 

Cheerily (cherii-li), adr inn cheery man- 
ner; with cheerfulness, with good spirits; 
as, to set to work cheerily 
Cheeriness (chcrii-nes). u Gualit> or state 
«»f being cheer.\ ; eheerfulneas . gaiet> and 
g(H»d-humour, as. his eheerincht^ was con- 
stant 

Cheering (cher' ing). ji> and a Givm« jov 
or gladness, enlivening, eiieouraging , ani- 
mating. 

The s,«tred miu 

diffused his cheertnp' r.t> P^pc 


Cheerup (cher'up). c.t [Two words under 
one form, the <»iie a eompouml of cheer and 
up, the other a form of chit rup, luul akin to 
eht^t. IC0II04 I 1 'I’o make cheerful; to 
enliven 2. To chirrup, to chirp 
Cheeruping (cher'iip-iug). a. Making cheer- 
ful; enlivening ‘To drink a cheeruping 
cup ’ Smitllett 

Cheery (cher'i), a I Showing cheerful- 
ness or good spirits; hlitlie. hearty; guy; 
sprightly ; aa. to H]>eak with a eheerg tone of 
voice, ulwiiys eheeiy luid in good-humour. 
'Sm{ or cheery ‘ llyroii - 2 1 laving power 
to make gay; iiromoimg cheerfulness 
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Come. li*t us hir. .Hill quaff ,1 cheery bowl Uay 

CheeB,t IH'et of ehetie, to choose ; And eheen 
liire of his owen uiictoritie ’ Chaucer 

Cheese (i-hez), u [A Sa\. cSxe, cheese; 
derived likeG. huse, 1> A'oas. from L enneus, 
cheese j 1 The curd or euseine of milk, 
eoagiiluted by rennet or soini* iieid. at‘pH 
rated from tlie serum 01 wh(*y. and )>n'HS(‘d 
in a vat, liooti, or mould All the acids 
sejiamte the elieese from the whey; neutral 
salts, and likewdse all earthy and m(‘tallie 
salts, produce the same elfcet Jhit what 
answers best Is rennet, wliieli is made )iy 
macerating in water a piece of the last 
stomach of u calf, salted and dried for this 
purpose, 'Pile flow ers of the Galium veruw, 
or jellow lady’s bed-straw, and the juice of 
ibe llg-tit‘e very readily coagulate milk 
'I’here are a great inanj kinds of cheese, 
which difler from one another according to 
the (|iuility of the milk employed and the 
inode of preparation .SV»// ehecHCH, such as 
ereain-elieew, itatli nml Yorkshire cheese, 
will not keep long, and an* therefore used 
as soon as made Hard ehecHVH, us ('heshire, 
(I'loiieester, Cheddar, I'annesan. and iMitch, 
are capable of being kept a long time Theix* 
is also an intermediate elass. as (SmyiTe, 
Stilton, Ac (’beese is euiiiposed of from 
:io to .'VO jier cent of water, 3 to f* per eciit 
of nitrogen. Is to :i0 per <*ent of fat, and 
4 to 0 per c»*iit of mineral inatler 2 A 
mass of poiiia(*<* or ground iqiplcs pri'ssed 
together III tin* form of a clicesi* ;{ (Slang ] 
Anything good or first rate in (iiiality; any- 
thing genuine, ndvantugcoiis. or plciisant. 
In this sense proliably from tlic (I'yjisy vo- 
cabular.^, and derived from lliiidn and Per- 
sian ehiz. a tiling Lelund. however, while 
lu’kiiowledging it to be a true (»ypsy word, 
reh'rs it rather to Kreiieli dime, a thing, 
whii'h IS from I,atiii rnum 

Cheese-cake (< he/'kak), a 1 a cuki* filled 
with a jelLv made of soft eiirds. sugar, and 
liiittei 2 A small cake made in various 
ways and with a vaiietyof dilfereiit ingre- 
dieiit*-, as, lemon ehecHe-rake, orange checne- 
rake, apple ehrrM'-eakr, 
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Cheese - fat ( ehcz'fat ). 
u. ( ('<irrnption for 
cheette vaf.J A ciieese- 
inoiild. Sir W Sentf 
Cheese-fly (ehcz'tii), u 
A small lilaekdipti'ioiis 
iiisei t breil in cheese, 
the Cuiphilit rutH’i, of 
the family MuseuUe. 
the same to wiiich the 
hoiisc-lly. blow -fi\. A'l* 
la-long ‘ It lias a very ' 
cxb'HBilde ovipositor, 
wbieh It ean sink to a rf. V.’i ly ui.ii^m/i-) 
great dejith in the 
i raeks of clici-se. and lay its eggs there The 
maggot, well known as the cheesti-hopTier, is 
furnished with two homy claw-8hu{ied man- 
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diblea, which it uses both for di^^iig into the 
I choose and for moving itself, having no feet 
I It has two pairs of spiracles, one pair near 
j the head and another near the tail, so that 
' when one is obstructed the other ciin be 
, used. Us leaps are perfomied by a jerk, 
first bringing itself into a eiivular attitude, 
when It can project itself twenty to thirty 
I times its own length 

, Cheese-hopper (ehez'hop-er) see ClIEKsE- 

, FLY 

: Cheese-lep (ehe/'lcpi u 1 \ .Sa\ eU'sdybh.) 
j Iteliiiet; dned cull s sionuu li 
Cheese-miteCciiez'mit). ». Amiteornmeh- 
iiiiiaii of the genus Aeariis(.l domesticiui), 
which infests cheese 

Cheesemonger (duv muiig-ger), u one 
w ho deals in or sells cIiccm' 

; Cheese-mould (ehcy'mrilih. n A mould or 
form in which cheese is pn^ssed 
Cheese-pale (che/iuil). a. a sharp instru- 
ment ot a semieireiilar concave fonn, like 
a small scoop, for piercing dicese, so as 
to onahle it to lie tastcil without cutting, 
(‘ailed also Cheese-eenop ami CheeHe-tamter 
Cheese-paring (che/'par-iiig). a 1. A paring 
of the niid of cheese - 2 Parsiiiioiiy 
Cheese - paring (chcz'par-ing). a. Meanly 
eeoiioniieal: parsiniotiioiis; as, cheette-pnring 
economy 

Cheese -press (ehc/.'prcs). a A press or 
iipparatiis for pressing curd in the nuiking 
of eheese. 

Cheese-rennet (clu‘>z'ruii-net), u A name 
given to the yellow lady’s hed-straw (Galium 
verum), ii.sed for coagulating milk. See 

('IIKKSK 

Cheese-room (eluv.'roin). a A local Eng- 
lish name for the horse-iiiiishrooni (Agaricutt 
nreemue), extensively used ns an article of 
food 

Cheese-scoop, Cheese-taster (chez'skp)). 

i‘hc7.'taHt-f*r), a Same ns Cheenc-imle 
Cheese-vat (eluVvat), a 1'he viit or ease 
III which curds are confined for pressing. 
CheesineSB (eln-z'i nes), V 'I'he ipinlity of 
being ehcesy or resembling cheese in coii- 
sisteiiey 

Cheesy (ebe/'i), a Having the nature, qua- 
lities, taste, odour, or form of eheese ; re- 
sembling elieese in any respect; cuseoiis 
‘A eheesy sulistuiiec ’ Arhuthuot 
Cheet (eln-t). v.i (Imitative ) ’I'o chatter 
, or ehirni]). 

Cheetah, Cheeta (ehe'ta), a. same ns 
, Chetuh 

Chef (shen, a (Kr ( 1 Head or chief; spe- 
eitleally, tlie head cook of a great i‘Hlalilihh- 
nient, as a iioblemaii’s household, a club. 
Are. Thurkrray 2 In her rhej 01 ehefe Is 
often used for ihtej 

Chef-d’ceuvre (sha-df* vr), a pi Chefs- 
d’(»UVre(sba di'> vi ). |l'’i‘. I A muhter-pieco; 
a fine work in art, literature. Ac. 

Chegoe, Chegre (cheg'o. clM*gV*r). n Same 
as Chujue 

Cheil-, Chil-. 'I'he initial part of sundry 
roinpoiiml words, from Gr rhrilm, a li]). In 
this, ami in other eoiiipoiients and words 
derived frfiiu the (Jreek, us in eheir, Inmil, 
drium, ierrilde. pleiun, more, meimi, less, 
tin* diphthong ei is often reidaeed by i, as 
ill r/zf/ogiiattia, r/oVopteru, r/moniis, ^i//o- 
eeiic, '/ameeiie, for e/a'/faignathii.f’/a'iropterii. 
r/eiaoniis, /deioeeiic, ?nritm‘jw. 
Chellanthes (ki-laii'the/), n (Gr. cheiloM.H 
Iqi, ami nnfhm, a flower, in allusion to the 
form of the indiisiimi | A genus of noly- 
Iiodiaeeoiis ferns, some siieeiesof whien are 
niue]i cultivated heciiiise the under surface 
j of the fronds is covered w'lth a silver or 
‘ gold powder The geiiiis is disiiiigiiiHhed 
' iiy the Hiinill sorl at fhe ends of the fn-e 
I veins, and covered iiy the Iieiit over margin 
' of the fromi 

Cheilognatha (ki-Iog'na tlm), u pi (Gr 
cheilm,ii lip, and ynathntt.u jaw' | An order 
of iiiynaiiods, n-presented I»> the hairy 
worms or millipeds, in wliieh Hie twoiiiari- 
dibles and the tongue are united to fonn a 
large lower liji 

Chelloplasty (ki'Jo-plaH-ti). u (Gr cheUm, 
the Ii)i, and jiIuhmu, to form, to mould ( in 
Hurij the term for the operation of supply- 
ing defleieneies of tin li]». by a)i)iropriuting 
I a Hiitlieient qnaiitit) of the health> siir- 
' roniidiiig surface 

Chellopod (ki'Jo-pod), n. An insect of the 
order ( 'hellopoda 

Cbeilopoda (ki-lop'o-da), n pi (Gr rheilm, 
a lip, and pnuH, pndm, a foot ) One of the 
two orders of .Myriaiioda, represented hy 
the eentipeds, in which a pair of mamlihles, 
or large jaws with small palpi, two ttairs oi 
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maxillipeiU or foot-Jawii. aud a lower lip, 
are developed. 

CheilOltomata (ki’Id-stf)mVta). n pi. [Or. 
ehsiloH, a lip, and stoma, mouth.] A tub* 
order of fuiincd-shaped finfiindibulate) ma> 
line Polyzott, characterized by having the 
orifice of the cell fllled with a thin mem- 
branous or calcitreoiis plate, and a curved 
mouth furnished with a movable lip. 
ChelloitomatouB (kMd-BtomVtus), a. of 
or pertaining to the sub-order Cmeilosto- ' 
mata. having the inoiith funiished with a 
movalde lip 

Chelr-, Ghir>. Hee (’hkil-, chil 
CheiracanthUB (ki-ra-kan'thus), n. fOr. 
cheir, the hand, and akantha, a thorn j 1 A 
fossil ganoid ilsh of the iJcvoniaii or old red I 
system, covered with small brightly eiia- J 
moiled scales, and having nil its fins armed | 
with defensive spines It abounds at (jam- I 
rle, lianffshin; -2 See (jiNArffo.MToMA I 
ChelraalAUB (ki-raii'thus). n (Or cheir, ! 
the harnl, ami anthos, a flower ] A genus I 
of plantK, lint order CriicIhTie, consisting of | 
pubesi'cnt hcrits or small shrubs with large : 
yellow or piirjilc sweet-scented flowers The I 
wall -flower ((' Cfu'in) is the itest known j 
Biiecies 

‘Obelrognomy (ki rog'nrcml). u Same as 

ChelroleplB (ki rol'c-pis), n Ifir cheir, the 
hand, and lepm. a scale | A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the old red sandstone 
of (irktic.v and Moru>sliirc. with very minute 
HcaluH, belonging to th(‘ family Acanthodes. 
or spinc-flnncil fishes, ami characteri/ed by 
the great development of the pectoral ami 
vential fins 

ClJlielrolOgy (ki-roro-Ji), n Same as Chiro- 

ChelromVB (kl'rb niis), n Kfr. rheir, the 
hami, and niffn, ii mouse | A genus of leniii- 
riiic iiuaiirupcds, consisting of the single 
Hpetues C rruv/ai/ascanenhis (the uye-aye)- 
Chelronectas (ki-rd-nek'te/.), n lur. cheir, 
the hand, and vechu, to swim i 1 A genus of 
iKiAiitliopterygiriiis fishes, having tlie pec- 
toral fins siipport<‘d, like short feet, upon 
peduncles, by means of which they are 
enabled to ereop over mild and sand when 
left ilr\ by the receding tide, and also to take 
short leaps like a frog, whence it is called 
frog-tlsli, as well as hand -fish They are 
found in the estuaries of the north-east of 
Australiu. Kroiri the structure of their gills 
they can live out of the water for two or 
tlirec days 2 'i’he iianio given by illiger 
to a lirazilian gtmus of opossums, in which 
the hinder hands are webbed Only one 
species is known, namely, C variegntm, or 
C Vajutck (soimdimes called the Vapock 
opossum, from the river of that name), a 
spotted marMiiiual ipiadruped, found in 
some parts of >Soutli Anienca 
dhelropodlst (ki roi/od-ist), n .Same us 

ChiroinHiist. 

Chelropter (ki-rop'ter), n A mammal of 
the 4irdcr Chcintptcra 

dhelrOptBratki-rop'b^r a), n pi. (Or. cActr, 
the haml, and ptenni, wing | An order of 
mammals the bate nearly et|Uivaleiit to 
the biumean genus Vespertilio They are 
characteri/ed by the elongation of all the 
fliigt'rs, save the thumb, for the support of 
a niembrane whicb stretches along the 
sides of the body, and is attached to the 
posterior limbs, m the majority isissiiig 
across betw'ecn the hind limbs and tail 
They have thus the powci of sustained 
flight .See Hat. 

ChelropterouB (ki rop'ti^r-us ). » Hclonging 
to the riiciroptcra or bat tribe, furnished 
with elongated Ungers or toes, for the ex- 
[Minsioii of niembraites which ser^ e as w mgs 
OheiroBtemon (ki-io-stc mon). u |Or. chetr. 
the hand, and stenum, a stamen ] A genus 
of plants, nat order Mulvai'cie or .stcrciili- 
aiiMT It contains a single H]H*cie». pla- 
tanouics (the haiiddlowcr tree of .Me.\iio) 

It is a tall tree with huge lobed leaves ami 
lemarkabb* flowers, about 2 inches across, 
without a corolla, but with a coloured cul>x, 
uml the bright red stiinieiis diviiled for 
about oiic-thini of their length into the 
linear curvetl lolies. having some resem- 
blance the liiinum hand. 

CheiroteB (ki rA'tcz). n ((ir cAcuofi^s. pro- 
vided with hands, from ehrir, a haml ) A 
genus of ll/imls foriuiug the family ('heiro- 
tidie, ami coiitaiinug but one sjweies, (' oin- 
afu*id(ifu«,niiaiiimiiT s«<faraskiioW'n.of siib- 
terraiiuati habits like ttie atuphishieiiu It. 
however, ditfers fr»>m the other inetiilH'rs of 
the onler .Aiupliisbieiiia in having external 
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limbs, which consist of two small and slightly I 
developed fore-legs. Just behind the head, { 
nearly in the place where the ears might be 
expecteil. It is about the thickness of a 
human little Unger, and from 8 to lU inches 
long 

CliBirotlierlum (kl-ro-the'ri-um). n. [Or. 
cheir, the hand, and thcrion, a wild beast ] 
Lit. hand-beast; in gad a name given to | 
the great unknown animal that formed the \ 
larger footsteps upon the slabs of the trias, ' 
or upper new red sandstone, and which 
boar a resembhuice to the human hand. It 
is supposed to Ik: identical with the newt- 
like labyriiithodoji. , 

CliekelB.toixii,t n- A kind of rich cloth. 

See (^IIKCKliATON. | 

Clieke-niate.t .Same as Check-mate. Chau- j 
ccr I 

CbekeFe.t name as Checker. Chaucer. 
ntiAlmifllr (chek'mak), n. A Turkish fabric ; 
of mixed silk and cotton, with golden { 
threads interwoven 

CSiekoa (clie'ko-a), n. Chinese porcelain 

Cheia (keiu), n. pi. Chela (kcle). fOr. 
chH^, a claw | One of the prehensile claws 
with which some of the limbs are termin- 
ated in certain Crustacea, such as the crali, 
lobster, Ac 

Chelate (ke'lat), a. Maine us Cheli/erous. 
ChelaU]ldre,t n [Fr. calamlre, it. ralan- 
dra ] A kind of lurk ; the culamlra Ito- 
•man fit of the Itosc. 

Chele,t It. fvhill, cold. ‘In many a chele 
and heat ’ Gower. 

Chele (kclc). n .Same as Chela. 

Chellcera (ke-iis‘£-r-a), n pi Chelicera 

(ke-lis'ffr-e) [Or chele, a claw, and keras, 
a horn. I A name given to the prehensile 
flaws of the scorpion and spider, which arc | 
the hoinologiies of aiiteniifc. 

Chelldlds, ChelydidsB (ke-lida-de). n pi 
(Or chelfis, a tortoise, and eidos, n'Kimi- 
lilance ] A family of tertoiscs (Hoinetitiies 
called frog- tortoises), agreeing generally in 
their form and the striictiin^ of their feet 
with the iiiarsh-tortoises. except that the 
earaiiace is imperfectly ossified, ami the 
heaiiaiid limbs are not completely retractile. 
Thu mouth is surrounded by soft lips, and 
the nose usually elongated into a proboscis 
Chelldonlum ( kel • i - <ld ' ni - um ), n f Or 
cheUdouion, from eheliflou, a swallow ] 
(^‘iandliie, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Pupavoraerie One of the two known 
siiecies is a native of waste grounds in 
the south of England (C wajus). Jt is a 
glaucous annual, with bibed loaves, small 
yellow llowcrs, and a long |huI Jt aboiimls 
ill an acrid yellow juice, sumotinies used as 
a euustie to destroy warts 
Chelifer Ikeri-fer), n I Or chPle, a clau, 
and b /ero, to curry | A geniiM of Araiii- 
iiida*, remarkable for the resemhiunee whicli 
the species hear to scorpions .See Hikik- 
.sroKiMoN 

ChellferouB (ke-lifV>r-iiH). n. (L chela, a i 
claw, and /era, to liear ] Furnished with , 
chela), as a lobster, a crab. Av 
Chellform ( ker i - form ). a. (L chela, a 
claw, and forma, form ) Jluving the form ' 
of a I’helu or prehensile elaw, like those of ' 
the lobster, crab, »V<* j 

Chellngue (she-lmg'). n A clumsy kiml of 
iHiut used on the coast of I'oroinandel. 
Called also Masoola-lnHU (which see) 
Chelodine (kero -din), n (Or. chelyn, ' 
a tortoim' 1 An Australian river tortoise, ' 
having a long, flexible neck, and a flat, . 
narrow, and poititeil head It is a very 
active animal, traversing with consider- j 
able spot'd the piMils and rivers in which it 
finds its fishy prey. 

Cheloid (kcroid). It [Or ehelgs. a tor- < 
toise, and eidos, appearunee J .Same as 
( Yi neroid />ii agl ison 

Chelono (ke-ld'ne), n (Or ekeloa^, a 
tortoise ] 1 In hot a iH'HUtifiil genus of , 

herhnceoiis plants, nat order .Scropliulari- ' 
accie The broad keeled iipiier lip and ' 
iitMirly shut niouth of the cori>lla suggested 
the name The species are )H>runnials, with 
huge white or purple flow'ers. They are 
natives of America, but are frequent in our 
gardens They are (lupularly culled tur- 
toisc-tlower. shcli-tlow'er, and snakc-hcad. j 
2 In zmd. a genus of turtles, family Clieloii- 
nbe. reprt'seiited by tlie green turtle {Che- 
loitr mgdas or rtridts) 

Chelonia (ke-hVni-n). n pi. [Or. ehelotte, 
a forfoise ] Au order of reptiles, tlistin- 
giiishcd by the iHuty being inclosed in a 
double shell, out of which the head, tail. ; 
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and four extremities protrude, indading 
the various species of tortoise and turtle. 
The order is divided into five familie8--the 
Chelididse, or frog tortoises; Testudinidae, 
or laud tortoises : Emydn, the terrapins or 
fresh -water tortoises; Trionychidie, Uie 
mud turtles or soft tortoises; Ghelonido), 
or sea turtles. See Tortoise, Turtle. 
Chelonlan (ke-ld'nl-an), a. [Gr. eheUinf, 
a tortoise.] Pertaining to or designating 
animals of the tortoise kind. 

Chelonlan (ko-lo'ni-an), n A member of 
the order Chelonia 

ChelonldBB, ChelonildSB (ke-1on'i-dS. ke- 
16-ni'i-dc), n. pi. [Gr. chelone, a tortoise, 
and eidos, resemblance ] A family of che- 
Ionian reptiles, distinguished by thepeculiar 
modification of the feet for swimming ; the 
turtles See 1'UKTl.E 

CheluridSB (ke-luTl-de), n. pi. [Gr. chsie, 
a claw', mtra. a tail, and eidos, resemblance.] 
The wood-boring shrimps, a family of marine 
shrimps nearly as destructive to timber as 
the ship- worm itself iiy boring tuimels under 
the surface 

ChelydldSB. .See Ciiei.ididac. 

Chelys (kc'lis). n. (Or. , a tortoise.] A genus 
of turtles, type of the family Chelidida). See 
Matamata. 

Chemic (kem'ik). n. It A chemist or 
alchemist - 2 In a dilute solution 

of chloride of lime. 

Chemic (kem'ik), v.t. pret. A pji chemicked; 
ppi* ehemiekmff. Tn bleaching, to steep, as 
cotton |;oodb, in u dilute solution of chloride 
of lime in stone vats, the liiiuor licingpunipcd 
up and strained through the goods until the 
action is complete. 

Chemic (kcni'ik), a Same as Chemical, but 
used cbicily In poetry. 

Chemical (kcnrik-ul), a [.See Ciiemtstky.j 
1 Pertaining to chemistry; us, u chemical 
experiment --2 Pertaining to the pheno- 
mena w'itli which chemistry deals and to 
the laws by which they are regulated ; as, 
chemical affinity: chemical euinbinations ; 
chemical changes. — Chemical affmitg, che- 
mical attraction, and elective attractiim, 
are different names for that action by which 
the particles of one clnss of bodies, wiieii 
presented to those of certain other classes, 
conjoin to form new compounds, making 
apparently a choii'e or election of those 
with whicb they unite (‘hemical uttrao- 
tioii, like cohesion, acts only ut insi'iisible 
distances, and tluis differs entirely from the 
attraetioii of gravitation 1 1 is distinguished 
from cohesion by being exerted between 
dissimilar particles only, while cohesion 
iiiiiti'S similar particles only, (’hemiciil 
('onibimition always takes place in detinite 
proportions, that is, each clement has 
a certain definite combining proportion, 
whereas mere mixture or solution may 
occur witli very varying amounts of the 
same substances ; the iirojicrties of the 
proiiiict or products of clicinicul action are 
not the mean of the projicrties of the sub- 
stances acted upon, us is the case with mere 
mechanical actions; and, further, chemical 
action is always attended with an alteration 
in the tem]>erature of the suhstaiiees acted 
on, generally w'ith an evolution of heat 
Chemical action may take place lietweeii 
two elements whereby u new* cumpuiind is 
produced, or it may cause the decomposi- 
tion of tt compound into two or more ele- 
mentary bodies, or again, two coni|M)unds 
nm> react on one another, and iiy an inter- 
eliange of elements produce a scries of new 
compounds The power of chemical force 
is very great, and it varies under different 
cireiimstaiices ; thus, the force with which 
two bodies, say A and u, unite, is much 
giviitcr than that with which A unites with 
It tliinl body c under the same circumstances, 
but the circiimstanees under whicb (‘ombina- 
tioii takes place often alters entirely the 
relative magnitude or strength of Uie che- 
mical action Chemical aiMlgsis, a term 
applied to the resolution of coiiijiound 
lH>dics into their elements It is either 
qualitative or <iuantitativc Qualitative 
analysis consists in the deterniinati/m of 
the component imrtb merely as rcs)iects 
their nature, ami without regard to their 
relathe proportions Quantitative analysis 
consists in the determination not merely of 
the coniiHineiits of a coinpouiMl, lint their 
relative proportions —Chemical combina- 
tion, that intimate union of two substances, 
whether tliiid or solid, which foniis a com- 
}M>uiid differing in one or more of its essen- 
tial qualities from either of the constituent 


l^'iite. far. (at. full: me. met, hi^r; pine, pin; udte, nut, move; 
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bodies.— C%«miea{d«eompo»tCu>n, the separ- ! 
ation of the component puts of bodies frt >ra , 
each other, or the resolution of compounds 
into their elements. See Decomposition. — 
Chemical equivalents. See Et^ulVALKNT.— 
Chemical formulce, symbolic expressions 
employed to denote the compositifm f>f 
bodies. In the formula; now generally 
adopted by chemists the names of elemen* 
tary substances are indicated by the first 
letter or letters of their names, and to 
express tin* compounds of these the letters 
are arranged together, and small numbers 
are placed at each letter to indicate how 
many atoms or smaller coml)iiiiiig parts of 
this element exist in the compound I'hus, 
H means 1 atom of hydrogen. HoO means 2 
atoms of hydrogen united with I'of oxygen, 
forming the compound water ; K II 0 ineains 
1 atom of pot.a8sium (kaliuin), 1 of hydrogen. ' 
and 1 of oxygen, forming the compounil ' 
caustic potash : and sit on If a number is | 
placed ut the beginning of the formula it 
multiplies the entire formula , thus. 
means 2 parts or 2 molecules of water. See , 
Atom and MoLKOI'LE. Mechanical, Chemi- 
cal See under Mechanic AT.. 

Chemical (kem'ik-al), n A substancie iistid 
to produce chemical olfocts, a chemical 
agent, as, the manufacture of chemicals 
Chemically (kemlk-aldi), adc In a che- 
mical manner : tutcording tit chemical priu- i 
ci))1es, by chemical process or operation. 
Ghemigl3rphic ^kcm-i-glif'ik). a Ltir 
chemi- in chemistry, and (jlypheiH, to eti* 
grave ] A term applied to anything cii' 
graved by the agency of the galvanic bat- 
tery. 

ChemiBC (she-mez'). 1 1*’*" <‘hemise, L L 
camisia, a shirt, from Ar tjavns. a shirt, 
un undcr-garment of lincn.l 1. shift or 
under - gnnnent worn by females 2 A 
wall that lines the face of an earthwork ; 
a breast- wall. 

Chemisette (shem-i-zet'). n | Fr 1 A 
short iindcr-garmcnt worn on the breast 
over the chemise 

Chemism (kem'izm), n Chemical power, 
influonee, or cflfects 1 


How far llieir re.iily on .iniorphous phns- 

pliorus is rlii^ to (ItftHntn or to ili(truii\ xmii.iims 
tobepro\eil 

ChexnlBt (kem'ist), n ( Shortened from al- 

chemist SeeCiiKMlsTRY ] 1 t An alchemist 
2 A person versed in chemistry; a student of 
chemistry; one whose business is to make 
chemical examinations or investigations 
One who deals in drugs and medicines 
Chemist and drufiyist, one who is registered 
as such under the act of July Rl.lHliS.relatnn; 
to the sale of poisons ( ’licmists and druggist s 
are eligible ns members of the I'haniiaceii 
tical Society, but are not entitled to a ]dacc 
on the register as pharmaceutical clieinist.s 
Pharmaceutical chemist, a person who, 
after passing a certain examination, isregis 
tered as such by the Pliarmaceiiticul So 
cioty of (vivat Itrituin Applicants for the 
title are tested by competent examiners of 
the society in Latin, botany, materia nicilira, 
aiid ))harmaceutical and general chemistn, 
with other cognate subjects, but not iiicliiii- 
ing medicine, surgery, or inidwifer> 

ChemiBticalt (kem-ist'ik-al), a Relating to 
chemistry, /iiirtmi 

ChemlBtry (kem'ist-ri), II I From chemist, 
a shortened form of alchemist, from alchemy, 
alchymyS) Fr. afc/ieiaiV.froni Ar aZ. the, and 
oimbi, chemistry, from L Hr cheineia.cheiu- 
Utry, from Or chch, to pour, to drop ] The 
science which in vestigates matter in so far as 
itlsac jd upon by the forcecalled chemical, 
the distinguishing feature of chemical action 
lieing the production of a siibstani'c or sub- 
stances of ijuite different properties from 
the bodii's irom which they are produced 
til thus studjing the changes which matter 
undergoes the chemist arrives at u clahsifl 
cation of all matter into elements, that is, 
substances which he is unable to decom 
pose, and compounds or substances winch 
can lie broken up into simpler bodies It 
becomes nei'cssary, therefore, for the chem- 
ist to study the projierties, modes of pre- 
paration. and mutual actions of Isith elc,- 
ments and coinTxninds; and he mii>tt not 
overlook the relations of these bodies to 
physieal forces other than chemical, sinii 
as heat, light, Arc A consideration of the 
law's which govern chemical actions, and 
of the bearing of these upon the general 
theories of matter constitutes theoretical 
(or jnire) chemistry, while practical (or ap- 
JHied) chemistry is more concerned with the 

ch. cAain; fih. Sc. locA; g. go; J. ioh: 


modes of preparing chemical substances, of I 
analyzing these, or of finding useful appli- ! 
cations for such siihstanees in the arts and 
manufactures. Chemistry also is often ' 
divided into such branches as organic ehem~ \ 
istry, which has to do with organized bodies 
(animals and plants), inorganic chemistry, 
with inorganic bodies, agricultural chemis- 
try, medical chemistry, &c. Chemistry is 
subservient to the various arts of life, and 
the several branches of manufacture which 
are carried on in every civilized state. Dye- 
ing, bleaching, tauiiliig, glass-making, the 
working and composition of metals. <fec. , are 
all chemical processes, and, as a science, 
chemistry is connected with a vast number 
of the phenuiiiena of nature. Jt has been 
called in to the aid of the euliiiury arts; and 
its liigli itiiiHiriaiicc in medicine has been 
long and universally acknowledged. For- 
merly and still sonietiiiies written Chymis- 
tru. The same is the case also with Chemist, 
chemical. 

Ghemitirpe, Cheinlt3n;>y (kem'i-tip. kem'i- 
ti-pi), n. \ Chemi- in chemi»try and tyjw \ 
A process for obtaining casts in relief from 
engravings A polished zinc plate is c*ov- 
ered w*ith an etehiiig grouiitf, on which 
the design is etched with a point and bitten 
in witli dilute aqua fortis. The etching 
ground is removed, and every particle of 
tlie acid well cleaned off The plate, covereil 
by the filings of a fusible metal, is heated 
until the metal has melteil and filled the 
engraving When cold it is scra)>ed away 
to the level of the zinc plate in such a man- 
ner tliat none of it remains excejit what has 
entered the engraved lines The plnt»‘ is 
next siibniitied to the action of a wt‘ak solu- 
tion of iiiuriatU* acid: and. ns the one of 
these mctalK is iicgiitivc ami the other iiosi- 
tive, the /iiic alone is eaten away by the 
acid, HO that tin* fusible metal wliieli has 
entered into the holltiwsof tiie engraving is 
left in relief, and may be printed from by | 
means (»f the tjpogiaplne press Chcmityiie ! 
is partieiilarl> adapted for producing maps ' 
ChemOBlB (ke inb'.Hib). n IHr cheme, an ! 
aperture, from the appearaiie<> protliieed in ' 
tlieeye by tins ttffeetliui I An i 
H H atlei'tloii of the eye in whieli 

III I the eoiijiiiietiva is elevated 

11 I above tlit> truiiHpareiit cornua ' 

ml Cherny (kem'iX a CheniiRtry 
HH 1 hr a Cheyiu’ iHiire | 
nn I Cheng (eheng). n A fhliiese 
illil E imiHieal instriimeiit, consist 
JIlilE ing of a series 

EjS of tubes having 

m|H free reeds It is 

r)J||HB held in the hand 

blown into by 
(1 0 M tiie mouth. 'I'lie 

^ « tubes serve only 

j B streiigtliuii tlie 
^ , A H sound, luid could 

\ y I be dispensed with, 

\ . %| the pitch of the 

Iff sounds being de- 

^ termiiicd by the 

' *md tbiek- 

\ **’*'*'* 

/ The introdiietioii 

of this instrijiiiciit 
Cheng -f.irirnirc I s MiiMr.ll hito Kiii'ope led 

liistriiimiits to the iiiveiitioii 

of the ai'eordioij, 
Imrniomiiin, and other free -reed iiistrn- 
inents 

Chenille (Hln-nrr) n [Fr . a cat<*rpillar ] 
A tufted cord of silk or worsteil, soinewhat ] 
resetnbliiig a caterpillar, used for making 
hair nets. »Ve 

Chenopodlace8B(ke-nri-pcKi'i-a"8e.H), n pi 
[AftiT tlie typical genus Chcuopodium | A 
mit order of ajietulous exogeiis, consisting 
of more* or less sueenieiit herbs or shrubs, 
belonging to atiout eighty genera and fH)0 
species 'I’liey are mostly iiiiioecnt weeds, 
but W'veral an* employeil as iMit-berbs, such 
as sjdiiueli and beet, and others for the 
muiiiifafdure of soda. 

Chenopodluxn (kr>-Ti6-jMMn-um), » |Hr. 

ch^n, chcHos, a goose, and pous, p*tdoH, foot J 
A genus of variable herbs, nut order i-'he- 
iioiMidiueeie They are weedy plants, com- 
mon in waste places, and known by the 
names of goosefoot, fat -hen, good King 
Henry, A** -Nine sjiecies are found in 
Rritum 

Chepe t (ehep). » 1. A market —2 Cheap- 
ness .'^ee Cue A I*, n 

Chepe ^ (chep), V t. To cheapen; to buy. 
Chance ! 


Chepynget (chSp'ing), n. A market. Piers 
Plowman; Wiekl^gfe, 

Cheque (chek), n. [From chequer or ex- 
chequer, in ohl sense of banker's or money- 
changer’s otflee or counter. 8ee ExeiiKquKH, 
CHECK ] An order for money drawn on a 
hanker or on the cashier of a bank, payable 
to the hearer. 

Cheque-book (chck'huk), n. A hook cun- 
taiiimg blank bniik-che<]ues. 

Chequer. Checker ( click '6r). n [From 
O. Fr. escheqnirr. Mod Fr, i^chu/uier, a chess- 
hoard, an exchequer, from O.Fr. eschecs, 
chess See (JHKOK, CnE.ss 1 1 t A chess or 
draught board 2 One of the squares of 
a chequered patWni ; the jiatteni itself - - 
3. (Jhequer-work (whieli see) 4 t An ex- 
cheouer or treasury. ‘Tribute that the swolii 
floods render into her chequer.’ If' Browne 
r>. pi. Ill arch, stones in the faeiiigs of walls 
which have all their thin joints eoiitimied 
in straight lines without iiiterniption or 
breaking Joints, tliiis presenting the iippeur- 


aiice of chequer- work - «, ul The game of 
draughts. (In this sense, which is far more 
common in America than England, more 
(‘ommonly w'ritten Checkers )- -7 A piece in 
this game. | American. ]- 8. A common name 
(now used in the plural and ratlier as a 
proper name) for such inns ns had their 
sign-hoard marked with eheijuers, prolmhiy 
to iiniionnee that draughts and baekgiiin- 
moii were played within. It is a curious fact 
that several houses marked with signs of 
this kind have been exhnmeil in J'omjieii. 

St«irv' (iixi bless you, I linve Hour to Il-II, sir, 

Oiilv iiisi night •i-(1rinking .it the i fyftfuers, 

‘1 his poor old hut niui breri lies, as you sec, Mere 
1 orii III .1 SI ullli- ( 

Chequer, Checker (ehok'i^r). r z. i To 
mark' with little squares, like a ehess-honrd, 
by hues or Htri]ieH of different eoloiirs; to 
mark with different euloiirs. 

riit* gr,iv-«‘y’«l iii'irii smiles on the Irowmiig night, 
ChriA'rrttii: the e.islerii lIoiuIs with strp.iks oMighl 
.SAcii* 

2 Fig to variegate with different qualities, 
seeiies, or events; to diversify; to impart 
variety to 

I hir iiiinds .irc, as it were, thei/uerett with truth and 
fiilsehoi»d hiitison 

U’( L.iimot but reverent 1 * the loiiiantii piety Mhhh 
thfifun \ to,, story ol the violeiiLe iiiid .o.iiu e of the 
Lt)iii|iust,uli>rs /t hnlot 

Chequer-berry (cliek'ib* be-ri), a. J A hand- 
some little creeping pbitii. the Mitchella 
repent,, growing in North Ainerieu - 2. 'i'lic 
American wintt>rgreen {UaiiUheriaprucuin- 
hens). 

Chequer-board (cliek'6r-b6rd), n. A board 
on which chequers or draughts are played. 
Chequer-chainber 1 (chek'er-ehain-iK’‘r). n. 

Abbreviation of Kxchequer ehamher 
Chequered, Checkered(ebek'i'rd). p.nnd a. 
1. .Marked with sqiiarus or elieqiiurs like a 
ebess-bourd, exhibiting s(|inires of different 
colours; varied witti a jday of different col- 
ours ‘I'lie snake with sliiiiing checker'd 
sloiigb ’ Khak. ‘ Diineliig in the chequer'd 
shade’ Milton 2 Fiy variegated with dif- 
ferent qiialiticH, Hcenes, or events; eross<‘d 
with good and bad fortune. 'His chequered 
life’ Macaiilny 

Yft iiiilrss I grt-.illv ilcct-ivr iiiysrlf, the geiirral 
rfk-cts of this i/ni/nerrtf ii.irriitivi: will be ti> excite 
thaiikfiiliicss III all religious iiiiiids and liofK- iii the 
breast* of all p.irties AtacauUiy 

Chequer-roU (ehek'z^r-rdl),?! See Check , 1 1 
Chequer-work, Checker-work (ciiek'(-r- 
wOrfc), n ('he(|iieretl work; work exhibit- 
ing ehe(|iicrH or Hipiares of varied colour or 
materials; work consisting of cross lines; 
py an aggregate of vieiKsitudes ‘A che- 
quer-work of heuin and shade. ’ Tennyson 

Nets of i hreket -unn k and wre.ilhs of c li.iin-work 
for tilt chapiters which were upon the tfip of the i*il- 
l.irs I Ki vu 17 

How strange a work nf t'rovidciue is the 

life of 111 . 111 1 /y/t»e 

Chequin,! Same as Zcqiiin or Sequin 
Chequy, Chequey (eiiek'i), a. in her 
ehcekv (whieti sei ) 

Cherch,! « a eliureli Chuveer 
Cheret (cher), n 'I’lic face, visage; coiuite* 
iiaiiee; apficaruiiee ; critertuliiinent ; good 
cheer. See (.’HKKU 
CheriCe,t « t. 'l o rlierish 
Cherlf, n Same as She reef 
Gherimoyer her-i-nioiV*r), n | Fr. chen- 
motiej . a eormjition of Chen moles, the naine 
of the fruit in iVrn | 'I he fruit of A noon 
Cheiimoha, a native of Peru It is a heiirt- 
sliaped fruit with a scaly exterior and iiu- 
ineioiis seeds, buried in u delicious pulp 
It IS iiK much esteemed in the western paits 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; TH, f/ten; th, thin\ w, u»ig; wh, w/dg; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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of fiouth America an the custard-apple, to 
which it hears a trreat rosciiihlance, is in 
the West Indies. The cherimoyer is now 
cultivated in various tropical countries. 
Aiso written Chiririwya 
Cherish (cher'ish), v t [O Kr. eherlr, chfirut- 
mnf (Fr chrrir, ch»U'MHant), to liol<l dear, 
fiimi cAer. L enmn, dear 1 1. To treat witli 
tenilernesM an<i afteetion ; to take rare of; 
to fostei , to iiiirtiire; to support and en- 
coiiraKe; to eonifort 

VVr w< fr rrntit tiinonff you, r\en a*. .i luirsf tlirr- 
tthrlli hrr < Jiildn ii i 'I lu-s. ii 

You th.il (l<t .titi't liiiii II) tins kiii<1 

rrlit’llioii , mil riff rflttfls all Shttk 
I'ur wli.it diitli ihttt\h wccils Out vjnill» iur” SluiK 

\l. To hold as dear; to indiilKe and enroiir- 
UKC in the mind; to harlioiir; to rliiii; to; 
as, to chvriifh the ))rinci|iles of virtue, to 
rherifth an evil passion ' Wliicti iHiiiiiteous 
Kift tlioii shoiiid’st in iioiinty r/o'r/sA ’ Shah 
‘How to chfrish siieh )ti;;ii deeds* S/ink 
*'l'o cherinh virtue and huinaiiit\ ' Hmkf 

'I o t«» t kfru/t f'» /’lUin’, tn tmiit/i t 'I o 

/o\ffy i>. til sust.iin .iiul ll••llrl.ll M'ltli i .ire ■iiul ••Hurt. 

I )i •/irf'/-/; IS Ik hold .md tr< .it .ts <li ir \ tt Itif iumr 
IS In priividi with sliidii t .md iir.ili i tiKii, sn .is In 
Uivr 0|i)tiirliiiUTv tiir wi)f kill),'' In S'liiifthiii); th it iiii.;hl 
Ik .llld iifK'll Kia'hl Ik In r*i llldfd I K IHifll/ff Is 
In tre.il With swi'i'tin s .ln'm 

OherlBher (eher'isli-ei ), n One who elier- 
Islies, an eneuiiravrer , a HUjiporter ‘The 
rlifi mhfrnt ni\ tiesli and hlood ’ Shttk 
Cherishingly (elier'isii-inu-li ), oi/m in an 
afteetioiiate or elierisliini; manner 
Cherlahmentt ((‘lieFisli-nient), n Kiicour- 
ap'inent, eonifort. .VpeaMei. 

CherlJ /» A eliiirl fViam'rr 
CherllBh,t n. riiurlish. Chnttrt'r. 
Chermany (elier'ma-ni), n in tlie Soiitliern 
States of Aiiieriea, the e(|uivulent of hase- 
hall SrrUiin‘r‘K Mmfhlii 
ChermOB (kfu-'ine/), n Same as Kt-nnrtt 
Cheroot (site rot'), n A kind of ei^^ar of 
a eyiimirieal or often soinewiiat taiierinu 
shape, with hoth ends eiit sipiare off, in tills 
r(‘speet ditferiiiK from a eipir, wlneli inis 
oni* (‘lid pointed Kithcr end may ht* liKliti'd. 
Wrltt(‘n also Shfmot 

Cherry (eiie'ri), n |0 K e/ieW, diiri, from 
Kr rense, L a eliurr>, from <«r 

ki niMtM, a elierry TVierf or c/nri was a eor 
riiption of o/ifius or rhn'is, tlie tinal s heiii^ 
mistaken for tlie plural Intleetioii, tliesanie 
mistake oeciirs in s<‘vernl other words, iiot- 
ald.\ in fMut as sliort<‘ned fioiii peoffe ( L. 
/oVo/oo ' Skfat 'Hint tli(‘ tr(‘e r(‘(*eivod Its 
name from the town ot (‘erasus in Poiitus 
IS very «louldful, poHHlhi,v tlie derivation was 
(lie otlier way | 1 Tlie fruit of speeit's of 

('erasiis, wlileli is eoiiinioiily r<‘irarded as 
a Hull Ki'iiiiH of I'ruiius, a tree prodiieiiu; 
tills fruit Tile euitivated varieties proh 
aliiy heioiiK to two speeies, (' ni'iinn and 
f’ luihjanM. Tiiev are nunierous. as thr 
red or uarden eiiern. tlie reii heart, tiie 
wliite heart, tin' hlaek elierry, tin* lilaek 
heart, and sevmal olliers Tlie fruit is a 
)iulpy diiipe ineiosim; a one si'ediul smooth 
stone It Is relati'd liiat tins fiuit or a eiil 
tivali'd \arielyof it was liroiiKlit from t'era- 
siis ill Poiitus to Ital.V afli I tlie deteiit of 
Mitlindates liv l.iieiiilus, alioul IK' ’.’o, and 
iiili'odin'ed into KiiiiLiIand iiv tlu' liouiiius 
alaiiit 1'jn vears atterward. \.i> Hurha 
tlttrs dirnu is the fruit of Malfutjhut nrvnt* 
Till* herrles are red, «’lierr.\ sliaped, aenl,:ind 
eatahie /hn/ i'hnrn is Vrunua lUuiut, 
Cnnu'/uin i'hvn'tj is the fruit of Cnrims mas 
rnhi (e»»rnel-tree «'r d«»K: "oodl it isasiiiall, 
aeid, elierry like eatahie herr> fhrarf 
rimrrt/ is the fruit of a Loiiieera or hone>- 
suekl(‘ Hofti'alut chrmt is the fruit of 
i\tssiar Maurncvnia The fruit is a lris|s'r- 
iiioiis lierry of a dark purple colour .l/n* 
halrh rhfrri/. the fruit of fVrasns Mahah h, 
of tilt' south of KurojK' Marasca chrrru 
See Makasi'.v M'inter e/oo-n/ is th fruit 
of ithanalis .ilkt'ki'ihjt It is a lu-rr\ «if the 
si/e of a simill ehvrr,v, inclosed in an nillateil 
IdaiMer-like calyx This name is id<ui ulveii 
to a spm'ies of Solanum \ ('ordial com- 
posed of eherr\ juice and spirit, sweetened 
and diluted. The wild eherr.^ i> most jft'ue 
rally useti for this pur|M)se, heiiiir steeped 
for SOUK' day.s in spirit, wdih li extracts the 
juice of the fruit the tincture is then sweet 
ened and diluted to the taste This cordial 
is nioderafeh hitter and nstnie,;ent it ls 
sometimes m.ide of the ina/ard. 

Cherry t die ' ro. « l.ike a red elierr) in 
eoloiir, red. riiddi , hlooiiiiiii;, ns. iicAcni/ 
lip ; cAerrw elu't'ks 

shore V will h.tth .t prritv nsa. 

A I lip, ,i 1.1(1)10 fv«. .« \> »Nsui|^ pirrsin,; 

tvui);il( SA.«4 


Cherry! (che'rl), v t. To cheriBh. Spenser. 
Cherry-hay (cho'ii-lm), n. The laurel. 
Cheny-bounoef (clieTi-boniu), n. An old 
jHiputar drink, comdatinu of burned brandy ■ 
in which cherries had been steeped, and 
siiffar; or perhaps what is now termed i 
Cherry’hrawly. 

Cherry-hnui^ (che'ri-bran-di), « brandy | 
III which eherries have been steeped 
Cherry-cheeked (ehe'n-chekt), a. Having 
rmhiy elieeks ‘Cherry -cheeked country 
girls ' Ctmqreve 

Cherry-coal (che'ri-kt'il), n A soft coal, 
a hounding in .Staffordshirii, Derbyshire. 

.N ottingliumshire, iiearff lasgow, dtc Though 
reseriildiijg raking coal it docs iif»t cake in I 
I III riling : hut gives out a cheerful bright i 
tliimr and nerds no stirring. 
Cherry-coloured (eheTI-kul-6rd), a. Col- 
oured like It rheiT}'; cerise. 

.SI)** w*iri mir of Iht own round e.jr'it rajis, .md 
«iv«r It .1 litti* straw.|t.il. lined with •A/'eri (fllonr'ii 
• ilk. .iii'l titil with 4i therry fohurti ribhoii 

1‘teldmf^ 

Cherry-gum (e.he'ri-gum), n. Cerasin. 
Gherry-murel (che'ri-la-rel). n I’lie Eng- 
lish iitiiiu' of CerastiH Lauro-ceramR, iiat 
order Jlosaeetr. a native of Asia Minor It 
is eomnioiily called laurel, liiit must not he 
eoiifouiided with the sweet hay or other 
true Hpci'ies of LtiiiriiH 'rhe leaves yield hy 
distillation u hydroeyanatedoil, nearly iden- 
tical with that got from hitter almonds. 
'Die diHtilh‘d water from tin' leaves is used 
in medii'ini' in the same way as diluted 
liydroeyaiiK* or )>riihsh‘ lu'id. 1 1 is jioisonous 
ill lai'ge doses 

Cherry-pepper (eln‘'ri-p<'p-(*T). n a sia - 

eies of eapsiciiin ( C. cerastformi ' ), wliost* 
fruit is small and cherry-shaped 
Cherry-pit (elie'ri-pit), n A child's ]»lfiy. 

Ill which clierrv -.stones arc thrown into a 
liolc. 

' I IS not for gr.ivity to pljiy at t hrrry^/^if with .Satan 
SAitA 

Cherry-rum (che'ri'nim), n limn In winch 
cliernes have hei'ii stei'ped 
Cherry-Btick ( clicTi-stik ), n. A tobacco- ' 
pipe tube made of tin’ young stems of tlm 
Mahaleb chcrr.\. borcil and the reddish- 
hrown bark retained Sometimes these 
stems are five fei't long, and as straight and 
smooth as if tiiriK'd I 

Cherry-stone (elu‘'ri-Kt(ui), h The sei'd { 
of the elien> ; 

Cherry-stoner (eli(‘'ri-Ht(ui-<'r). n. om* ! 

who or that winch removes the stones from I 
elierries; specifically, a ilomestic imjile- 
inciit wliK'li works l>y introducing a forked 
prong into the fruit, driving the stone out ! 
of the pulp. 

Cherry-tree (<die'ri-irc). n A tree ]>ro- ; 
(litcing ('iuTrit's Tlie iiami' is mostl.v given | 
to tile (‘omnioii cultivated trees and to tliat ' 
whieli ]iroduces the black wild elierry The i 
Wood of the latter is valued foi cabinet- I 
work Sec ('I1KI{K\ 

Cherry-Wine ( l•ll(‘'rl-win ). n Wine made ' 
from elierries 

Chersonese (ki'r'sri inV.). u ftJr vhrrsmmsot, 
eiu’istis, laml, or iiiienltivated laiul, and 
iie,NK,v, an isle | .\ ]ieiniisnln. a tract of land 
of an,\ indcrniitc extent winch is nearly siii 
roiimb'd by water, but united to a larg»‘r 
tract by a neck of land or isthmus . as, tin' 
Fiiiibrie Chrrsmirsc or Jutland: the 'raurie 
Cliersoiu'se or iTiiiiea; the 'I'hraeian ('hei- 
sonesr, the peiniisiila oil the western snle of 
the Hellespont Formerly w'ritteii also Chre- 
seaCAs 

I hr SI'.) s(* I ir«. Ics llu-rc tli.it it b**) nnifs .i rfif> ta 
nt\y .Ni» / 

Chert (ehi'rt \ »i, [ Probably t'eltie , comp 
Ir eeart, a pebble.) A variet,i of (|Uart/.. 
ealled also Hornsfnne, l*etnn>ilex, or iim'k 
/tmt It IS less hard than ('oininon i|uart/ ; : 
its fracture usually eonelioidul ami dull, 
sometimes spliiiteri It is more or less 
traiisliieent Its eo'lours are numerous ami 
usuall> dull It is usually lunortihous. 
sonietnnes globulin or m iiod'uh‘s It occurs 
often III \elii8, espeeiull,i luetallie, in primi- 
tive mountains 'Die name is also applied 
to otliei minerals la^sides homstone Thus 
tliosf •,|||l•|•o||s eoiieretioiis which occur as 
nodules ami layeis in limestone riK'ks, like 
flints in chalk, are ealled eheit The Derb>- 
slnie miners Uj»pl.\ the term Mack chert to 
a fiisihh' mineral wlieivts the homstone 
allot e desi iihed IS IliflKlbU- 

Cherty u-herfil a l.ike i hert. full of chert, 
tlniti 

Cherub \ cheFtib ), n pi CheruhB ( eher'- 
iib/I Die Hebrew plural CheruMm is also 
used, and sometimes tin* plural is written 


with an n. Cherubinis and Cherubitu as 
plurals are improper, f Heh. kerub. ] 1. One 
of an order of angels variously represented 
at different times, but generally as winged 
spirits with a human countenance, and dis- 
I titiguished by their knowledge from the 
seraphs, whose distinctive ciuality is love. 

I The first mention of cherubs is in Gen. iii. 
24. where the figure is not descrilied, but 
their office was, with a flaming sword, to 
keep or guard the way of the tree of life. 
'I'he eheriihs, in Ezekiel’s xision, had each 
four heads or faces, the hands of a man, and 
1 wings. The four faces w’cre the face of a 
i bull, that of a man, tliut of a lion, and that 
I of an eagle. 'J'liey hud the bodily form of 
a man. Ezek iv. and x In the celestial 
hicrarcliy cherubs are represented as sjiirits 
next in order to seraphs The liierogly pin- 
eal and emhlematieal figures embroidered 
on the veils of the tahernai'le are called 
} ehonilis of curious or skilful work. Ex. 
xxvi ■ 2. A beautiful child: so called be- 
cause artists have generally represented 
cherubs as beautiful winged children. [In 
this sense the plural is always chertihs.] 
Cherubic (chc-rph'ik ). a Pertaining to or 
resembling cherubs, angelic * The cherubic 
host ' Milton 

Cheruhical (che-nili'ik-al), a Same aa 
Cherubic ‘ The cherubien I angel.’ Sheldon. 
Cherubim (eliei-'u-ldm). n. The Hebrew 
jilural of cherub 

Cfheruhlmic (ehcr-h-liini'ik). a. Of or be- 
longing to ehcriibim. 

Cherubini (elicr'h-bin). a Cherubic; an- 
gelic ‘ Her chrrvbin look ’ Shak. 
Cherubini (elicFu-bin). n A eheruli. 

I'lixl III t'ltlicr tyi' lias pl.iLcd .1 cArruhin Pryden. 

This form lias been used us an equivalent 
of till* Hebrew' ])lnral Cherubim 
Cherup (clicr'uj» ).n I A fonii of chirrup, 
ehirp.\ A chirp or chirrup iColloij 1 
Cherup (clier'ni)). r / To chirp or chirrup. 

‘ Chrruffjtinq birds ’ Drayton 
Cherup (chcr'u)>). r t To' excite or ui-ge on 
hy chirping. iJlarc 1 

III tAernf<i luisk hi*. f.iraTCCliDg steed Corr/rr. 

Chervil (chf'r'vil), »i |A Sax a con- 

traction of J* eha'rojthyllum, frotii(*i chaire- 
nhyllon rhairO, to n'joice, and phyllon, 
leaf, from tlie agreeable odour of their 
h'aves 1 The po])iilar name of i>lants of the 
geiitiH Cliiero]i]i,vlluiii, but especially of C. 
trmulnm This is tiu' only Hritish speeies; 
it IS a hairy herb of the nut. order Vnibelli- 
ferie with loiigisli grooved fruits, eoinrnon' 
III Helds ami wasti' places throughout Brit- 
ain - Uardrn cherril is Anthnsevs Cere- 
Jotinm Street chervil is Murrhis tulorata, 
an aioiiiutie and sliiiiulant iiiiibellifer for- 
inerlj used as u i»ot-herb. Avedle chervU is 
Seandix lU'cfrn- Crnens, a (‘onitii'hl wccil 
! like elienil, but with slender beaked fruits. 
Chese,! r f Toelioose Chancer 
CheBihlet (ehes'i bl), n A ehasiiblc. 
CheBlip (elies'lip), n A wood-louse [Pro- 
vincial I 

Chesnut. •'■'ee i ’i ikstn r t 
Chess (ebes). n |Fioin O Fr eschecs, FY. 
n'hees, eliess. reallj a plural, meaning lit. 
kings from Per shtih, a king, the )triiieiput 
tlgiire in the game whence ulsocAccfr, check- 
mate, It scaern, |> sehaak. lian skak, Jeel. 
skdk. G schttch, eliess 1 An ingenious giiiiic 
pla>ed b.\ two pei’-ons or parties with dif- 
ferent pieces on a elieekered board, dividt'd 
into sixtj -tour s<|iiari‘s Each party haa 
eight dignitled pieces, a king, a (iiieen, two 
hisho])s. two knights, and two rooks or 
easth's, also eight pawns 'Die pieces of 
the parties are of ditferent colours The 
object of tbe game is to eheekniate the 
eiiem.iVkiiig See Chkckmatf.. «. 

Chess (elu's), n 111 New England, the 
linmius secalinus. a glass w'hieh grows 
among wheat, bears some rcHemblniieo to 
oats, and is sometimes ground ii}) with 
wheat, when it is said to pi odiice narcotic 
etteet.s if eaten Palled also Cheat 
Chess-apple (ehes'ap-l), n A s|>eeies of 
wild service. Cratiryus tenninalis 
Chess-board (ehes'lsird). n The hoard 
used ill the game of elu'ss. 

Chessel (elies'sel), n |From cheese] A 
mould or vat in which ehee.se i.s formed 
Chessex (ches'seks). n. The hoaixls used for 
the tlooniig of a tem}Hirary military bridge 
Chess-man (ebes'manV n. A piece used in 


jilaying the game of chess 
Chessner t v^'hes'm'^r), n A chess-player. 

Yoixlcrv mi gaiiit*. niMch, hke a politic chtssner, 
\ must not serin sec 1 . MtddUhm. 


FAte. flir. fat. fall; niC\ met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tftlie. tub. bull; oil, pound; 


u, 8c. abunc; 
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dMWMmi (cheB'Bum). n. [Cunuocted with 
O.E. cheggU, ehegil, A. Sax. ceosel, gravel, 
pebbles, sand. ] A kind of sandy and clayey 
earth. HaUiwell. 

The tender chessom and mellow eartli is the best, 
being mere mould H,uoh, 

-ClieBB-plAyer (ches'pla-^r), n One who 
plays cTioss; one skilled in the game of chess. 

<3ie8B-tree (chcs'tre), n. Sant a piece of 
wood bolted perpendicularly on the siile, to 
coniine the clews of the maiibsail 

•ClieBSylite (ches'si-lit), n { From Chvtwij, a 
town ne»u* Lyons, in Fiance, where the 
mineral occurs, tuid Or. lithtis, a stone ] 
Same as Azurite, 1. 

Chest (chest), n [A. Sax. North. K. 

and Sc tigt. from L ciMfn, Gr kistfi, a chest, 
a box.] 1. A l>ox of considerable si/.c, nnuic 
of wood or other material Specitlcally 

2 In ctniK a ca'<c in which certain kinds of 
goods, as tea, indigo. A'c , are packed for 
transit; hence, tin* iiuantity such a chest 
eoiitaius.— 3.t A colUn. 

Ilf IS now ili;.i(l and iiailcil lit 1u . Chaucer \ 

4. The trunk of the body from the neck to 
the belly; the thorax —Chest of draicci's See 
DKAWEK 

■Chest (chest), r t 1 'I'o ileposit in a chest; 
to hoard -2 To ]ihice in a cottin 

\Vc f <Vr».Vi/ ttiii l.itL cinniii.indf r / 

CheBte,t n r.\ Sax. criist, strife ] Debate; 
qiiaiTcl; strife, enmity ‘ Tlie siinie of con- 
tumelie or strif and cheste ’ Chaucer 

Chested ((‘hest'ed), a. Daving a ciiest of 
this or tliat kind, used chictl) in coiuposi> 
tioii; as, broad -e/ies/cd, uavrow-ehesteil 
CheBtelne.1 Chestejm.) n lo Fr chas- 
taujw, L castauea. 1 The chcMtimt-trce or 
its'fruit Chaucer. 

Chester! (chesTer). A town See (’A. Jill 

Chesterfield (chcs'ter-fcid). u. A kind of 
top'coat, named after the polished Karl of 
Chesternehi 

Chest-founder (chest'found-cr), n chest- 
fouinlering (which see). 

Chest-foundered (chcst'fouiul'C'rd). a suf- 
fering under chest •f«iuiidoriiig. said of a 
horse. 

Chest-founderinif (cliestTound-er-ing). u 
A disease in holies it is a rheumatic 
affection of the iiiiisidcs of the chest and 
fore-legs, iMi]>ediiig both respiration and the 
motion oi the limbs 

Chest-measurer (cliest'me/h-nr-iM ), a in 
uuut an instrument for deteriiiining tin* 
imdiility ot tile client It is a sort of spring, 
wiiich, wlieii applied to the walls <if the 
chest, measures the niodith'iitions of its dia- 
nictcrs, and indicates, b> the motion of the 
index liaiid on a dial, any mo\eiiieiit of 
res])iration to the hundred th of an inch. 

Chestnut (elies'niit ). u \Vur chesfeu-nut, 
fnuii O. K ehestenie, chesfeune, Ac., iixu\ uui 
from O Fr ehustuujue I*!' cliutat<ine). 

from I, eustauea, the elicsluiit-trce, from 
<lr histuuiui, ,H (lie.stiiiit (the fruit), from 
Casfanu in l'ontii.s, when* thi.s tree abound- 
ed 1 1 Tlie seed or nut of tlic clic.stiiut- 

trec iCiisfanea ocsea) It is iiiclo.ncd in a 
in'ickly pericarp, which contains twu oi 
more seeds 2. 'J'hc tree itself or it.s timber 

3 Tlo* colour of the huik <if a clic.ntiiiit ; a 
leddisli-brou n colour 

111-, h.iir I- 'll .1 vy.ml , 4i|Miir — An i x'-flli ii! < ultuir. 
your I he^fuiif i> i;m.t tin. niil\ i iiliiiir S/.m< 

Chestnut (clicn nut ), u Doing of llic colour 
of a ihestiiut. ot a reddish-brown i oloiir 

III I he\*>i !• I .irl'. » liistt n il mi-r In-. <']>i ii Iimw 

Chestnut-tree (ches'nut-trc). n Castanea 



Lhc!>tiiut (Caihtnea 


vegea, a tree, iiat order Corylaceae, which 
liroduees the chestnut Probably a native 


of Asia Minor, it has long been cultivated in 
Europe, and was introduced into Euglaud 
perhaps by the Homans. It is one of our 
most ornamental huge trees, growing freely 
ill Britain, nixiducing its flowers in. Inly and 
its fruit (which is fully matured iu Devon- 
shira and even farther north) in the aiitiiniii. 
The chestnuts of commerce are liiipurted 
from Spain and Italy, and the tree is often 
called the Spanish chestnut. The timber is 
not so highly priced as that of the oak, and 
is more valualilc when young than when old. 
Si‘e CASTANKA. 

Cheston (ehes'tcmX n. 1 Perhaps from a re- 
simiblaueu to the chestnut J A species of 
plum 

Chest -rope (ehesPrdp). u A'auf a long 
hoat-rope or w ari> -fc’ ii Kniaht 
Chest-saw (ehest'sa), n. K kind of hand- 
saw without a hack K II Kiiitjht. 

Chetah (che'tii), n [Native name, meaning 
spotted ] The Felis juhata, or hunting 
leopard of India Dw'iiig to the greater 
length of its limbs it exceeds the ordinary 
leopard in height It has its spccitie name 
{Juhata, ciestcd or maned) from a ulnul 
manc-like crest of hairs passing from the 
hack of the head t(» the shonldciw When 
used for hunting it is hotideil and placed 
in a car When a herd of deer is seen, its 
keoperplaces its head in the proper direction 
and 1 entoves its hood It slips from the (‘iir, 
and aiqiroaching its ])rcy in a stealthy man- 
ner, springs on it at one bound A variety 
IS foiiiiil in Africa, but it is put to no use 

Chettlk (chefTik), M {Native name ) 1 A 
tree «»f .lava, the Stnichuos Tieute, yielding 
a very virulent poison 2 The poismi got. 
from this tree, and known by the name of 
l*pns Tieutr It owes its properties t«i its 
Kir> chiiiiie, w'hich is an lU'ti ve poison, ea using 
tetanic spasms. It is more powei*ful than 
the poison oiituined from the iipus-tree. with 
which it must not be coiifoiinde.d 

Chetyert (dud/ vert), u {After a Russian 
general of that iiunie { A Itiissiau grain 
nieasuiv, equal toO*721bof an imperial q mu- 
ter, or 77 bushels 

Ghevachie,t U {DFr chernurhie, from 
ehernt, a lioise | All expedition w'itli cav- 
alry , iu a wider sense, any nulitiu,\ tixpe- j 
ditloii Chaueer i 

Chevage! (chc'vaj). n. A Korttif poll-tax. 
cliicfugi* iw'liich see) | 

GhevU (she-val). u jd ChOVaUX (she-vo) . 
(Fi I A horse; cavalrj \\\ eutupusitum. u ' 
support or frame , as a (which ! 

see) A eherul, on tsich snlc so as to com- ■ 
maud any iiiicrmcdiatc space 'I’naqis arc 
arranged u eherul when flaw command two 
roads, as the Dritish army at Watci loo, which 
bidiig {lostcd at the apev of txxo roads, I'oiii 
iiiaiidcd that between Fliarleroi and Driis- 
wd.H as well as lliut to Mons. 

■| li< W<st*rii I'owiT. .viH .isMifi illy nfver |i(>rmit 
Kiissi I til (* litrscll itthf, ,t( Ik I wi-« ii tlt< < Mtoniiiii 

1 iiipiu .iii<( I'l-r.i.i I tuns //».( sf.if'i'i 

Cheval-de-frl8e (she val'dr-tr*'/ ) i Sce 
('iii:\ Ai .\ ]>K PKi^K 2 A kiiidoi trimming ; 

Cbeval- glass (she val' gins), « \ swing i 

looking ulas.s iiioiiiitcd oil a frame, and large | 
ciioiigli 1<i rcllcct tin* whole flgiin* 

Chevalier (shcv-u-lcr'), u j Fr., from eherul, 
ahorse .see ( AVAbUX, rWAl.IIJll j 1. A 
Imrsciiiuii, a knight, ucaxalier 

Moiiiil, ihcra/ut f, t(» .iriie.! SA.// 

2 111 her a liorsciiiaii aimed at all points - 
y \ memitei of i ertuiii ordcisof kiiightliooil , 
u.s, the f'Ac»a/o'rdeSt (iemge 4 luuruith 
till* Totuuus ifluttih or green sliaiik (which 
see) Cheralier ti'iuffustrie, ttuc w'lio gains 
a living b\ dishonest means, a sharper; a 
swimlle? , a thief 

Chevaster (sin -i'aVter) .duim iivtChenestre. 

Chevauchement (she vosh-moii). u (Fr, 
from ehemueher, to ride on hoiscliuck, and 
tills from eherul, a Imrsc, pi ehenaux ] In 
suru the riding of one Imhic o\er aimthcr 
aftci frai tiire, giving rise to Khorleiiiiig of 
the limb 

Chevaux-de-ftlse (she-vo'ih fre/), n id 
(Ki r/if'Ctt/, a hoi-se, pi r/ievanj*. and Frtsv, 
Friesland, laa'aiise said to have been first 
cmploxcd at the siege of (iruiiiiigcii, in Unit 
province, against the enemy's cavalry ] 
I'icees of tiiiilier traveraed with wood«;ii 
spikes, {Mtiiited with iron. 5 or 0 feet long, 
or the whole may lie of iron, used to defend 
a passage, stop a hreat'h, form an ohstacle 
to the advance of cavalry, dec In the fol- 
lowing extract the word seems to he rather 
loosely applied to spikes on the tiipof a wall. 
These st.tirc.t^es rereived light from ituiidry win- 


ch. cAoin; Oh, 8c locA; g, (/o; j.juh; h, ifY ton; ng, ^nff; tb, then: th, thin: 


dows placed at sonic distance above the floor, and 
looking into a gravelled area iMnuidcd by a high 
brick wall, with iron thevau.\-^e~/rtie at the tmi. 

Duktns, 



Chev.iux ill- liisc 


Clieve,t V L {O Fr ehrrir, to come to an 
tmd. Sec CiiKViSANCE. | Tti come to an 
agreement or eonclusion * Yvel mote he 
ehere ’ - ill may he end Chaucer 
Clieven(ehev'eii), »i {Fr cheresue, from chef, 
licad.J A river tlsh, tile cliiili Sir T Browne. 
Chever.t r.f. 'I'o shiver Chancer. 
Chevenlt (shev'Or-il). u p) Fr cheorel, 
chcvral, Fr. chevreau, a kid, ilim of eJicvre, 
a goat, from L eapra.\ A soft pliable 
leather made of kid-skin : used tlguratively 
111 tlie extract. 

Here's.! «il Ilf therert,', that stretches from .in huh 
n.irriiw to .in ell broiiil Sha/t 

Cheverilt (slicv't'r-il). a. l Madeof clicveril. 
‘ A <7/civ'/-/7 glove.’ Shak. -2 yielding; jili- 
iihle, us kiu-leather ‘Vour soft chereril 
eonscieiice ' Shak 

Chevei^izet (shcvVr-il-iK), r f. To make 
as ]>liiude as kid-leather. 

1 .ippiMi to yiiiir itwii, though never sotinu h, 
erih^eiY i onsi ictii es. niv goml i .iliiniin.itors 

4)/iiunfa;;u 

Cheveron (shexV'r-on) Same as Cherrou 
Cheveronny (shev-fT-oii'ni). a in her a 
term used of an I'scnicheoii divhhai into 
Hcveral equal jiarts, by lines in the form of 
the tdievi'oii It is termed ehrrerunujt of 
the nuniber of piei't's 

Chevesalle.t H A necklace or eolhir Chau> 
eer 

Chevestre, Chevdtre (she-vestr, shc-vatr). 
u \ Fi ehrrestre, eherftrr, from L. eapis- 
truui, a kind of bridle, from rapiit, the 
lieitd I 111 suty a bandage for the lieiul, 
used in cases of fracluie or luxation of the 
lowei jaw Wrftt-i'n also Chrrastet 
Chevet (shc-va). n I Fr , from I. eapnt, the 
head, so mimed from its sitiiiition in the 
clmrcii I In arrh a variety of the apse 



Cln vcl, iMstcinl of \Vestnim'iti.r Abbey 


almostexi'liisivcly confined to Freiieliftotliic 
ehiirches The I'bevet Im hIwihs inclosed by 
an open screcii of e<dnmii.s on Mie ground 
floor, and opens into an aisle, which again 
always ojieiis into tiiree or more upsidal 
chapels, tliiisattonling a variety of jierspec- 
tive and n ]duy of light and shade unrivalled 
by any othei arrangement 
Cheveitain. t a- A ehieftain: occurring also 
ns Cher.eatani. Chiretum 
ChevHle (Slic-vel), n [Fr 1 In uniHie, the 
peg of u violin, guitar, or othci stringerl in- 
strument 

Cheviot (ch(?vi-ot). n. A variety of sheep, 
taking tliuir name from the well-known 


w, tnig; wh. whig: zh. azure.— See Kky. 
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roll Moult liiif; 


Border mountaf n range, noted for their laiige 
carcaaa and valuable wool, which qualities, 
combined with a hardinesa second only to 
that of the black-faced breed, constitute 
them the most valuable race of inountain 
sheep ill the kingdom. The fleece weighs 
from to 4 Ihs , and the carcass of ewes 
varies from 12 to Id lbs. per quarter, that of 
wetherH from 16 tfi 20 lbs. 

Cheviot (chc'vi-ot), a A term apidied to 
the sheep named after the Cheviot llills; as, 
a Cheviot sheep. Hee the noun 
OhevUMUlOe (Shev'i-zans). n (O.Fr. ehevir, \ 
to come to the end, to riorfonn, to prevnil, , 
from chef, the head, whence chief, achieve ] 
l.t Ai-liicvenient; deed; perforninnce , en- 
terprise a4!complished. ‘ Fortune the foe 
of ramoiiHc/if'wwfrt/iw'.' Spetuier hi law, 
(a)a iiiukingof eontracts; a liiirguiij (/^;An . 
unlawful agreement or eonlniet (c) An ' 
agreement or eom)to.sition. us an end or j 
order set down lietween a ereilitur and his { 
debtor. 

Chevrette (sln-v ret), n |Fr . from cherre, ' 
L caprn, a goat | A iniu'liine used in rais- 
ing gnus or mortars into 
their (‘arriages 

Chevron. Cheveron 

(shev'rnn ). n. Mr, :i 
rafter, from chevn . I. 
eiipra,u gout, applied lo 
rafters heeaiiHe the\ are 
reared on end like hnl' 
ting goats In ].. cap 
rent I (from caper, a he- 
goat) are jirops. stays 1 (luvom 
1 In her an honoiiralde 
ordinary. 1 epresf’iit ing twii rafters of a house 
meeting at the toji. anil having the form 
shown 111 the ent. A chcvrtuu‘1 is half its 
breadth, a ctniple-cluMc, one-fourth.- 2. In 
arch, u variety 
of fret orna- 
ment eoiiinion 
ill Noniiaii 
arelilleetuie 
Called also the 
Zitfiaif and 
thi n cc ft c 
Jl Mint the 
distinguishing 
marks on the sh'eves of non eommiHsioned 
ollleers’eoats, to mark the raiikof the bearer 

- Chevron boner, wxannt the V-sliaped snb- 
vertebral erelies in the caudal region of 
n'jitiles 

Chevroned (shev'rnnd), a IkMiring a ehev- 
ron. i'e>4emblingaehevron in form ‘Watidiot 
elotli of silver c/ie (ironed all over with laec ’ 

It Jonron 

Chevronel (shev'rnn-el), n In her. an ordi- 
nary half tile lireadtii of a ohevron 
Chevron-work tHliev'run-wt>rk), n hvarch. 
see (MiKVioiN 

Chevrotaln (sliev'i-o-tnn), n |Fr, from 
chccrc. a goat | 'i’he Tratiutur pj/;pn<rur, 
faniilv Tragiilidie, a speeies of musk-deer 
foiimi In the forest>> of Smitli India and the 
Ashitie Islands It is small, timid, and Hh,> , 
and mild and gentle in captivity 
Chevy (eliev'i). r t To knock or foiee about; 
to eliivey (wlin ii see) 

One ptj.ii fi Il-IM /'irr K-ii .iboiit .iiiioiii; tin e.isks 
In Ihf M,*oii Im irn iinnntLs ! tnn\ urn 

Chew (elio), r t 1 Written also chaw, a form 
seldom now nsod . from A Sax ceuwan. to 
eliew , cog with l» kaainven, (i kauen, lo 
ehew Jaw. navi e/oi/ac, efoipji are from the 
same root ] 1 To bite and giiiid with the 
teeth, to mastiiate. us food, to ]ireiiaiv it 
for deglutition and digestion 2 r'oj to 
runiiinite on in the thoughts, to meditate 
on 

N»UU bemk*. ;iir ti‘ br t.istod. othrrs in In* sw.il 
Inwril. .Old M>Uir Irw tn be < ,->/ .nut ili|;i'str<l 
Ii.lt u 

- 7’o chew the cud. to ruminate, and fut lo 
ruminate or meditate on 'Chew’d the th'riee- 
turiied cud of wrath ’ Tenupron 

Chew (elio). r (' 1. 'I'o perfonti tlie net of 

chewing . to ehanip 2 Fuj to meditate . 
to runiiiiate 

I Mil pnlau laiiH ( 4/(1' on wisdoili p.ist /'.•/*/ 
CheW(eho), M That which ischew'ed, that 
which is held in the inoiith at oneo ; u quid 
of toliaeeo 

Cheweti (eho et). n. A kind of pie mode of 
chopped sulistunees 

Chewett (chovt). n. ri<Y ehowtte, an owl, 
a daw. a Jnekdau Cotpratr ] An iniper- 
tinont chatterer • IVa'ce, eheipct, tieace ' 
Shak. 

Chewing-ball (cho'ing-bal). n a medici- 
nal ball for a horse, composed of the wood 


of the bay and Juniper trees, aaafetida, liver 
of antimony, and pellitoiy of Spain. 
CheWBtick (chO'suk), n. The twigs of Gou- 
ania dorninffefunii, used in tlic West Indies 
for cleaning the teeth, and also powdered 
as a dentifrice. 

Chian (ki'an). a. Pertaining to Chiog, an isle 
in the Levant 

Th.it bhntl bard, who on the Chiati .strand, . . . 
Heheld the Iliad .ind the (idyssc^ 

Rise to the swelling of the voiccfiil sea. C o/ertdpe. 

— Chian earth, a dense compact kind of 
earth from f'hios, used anciently in medi- 
eine us an astringent and a cosmetic — 
Chian turjicntiue, or (‘ypriis tiir|ientine, is 
procured from the PiKiacia Terehinthug. 

Jt is of the consistence of honey, clear, and I 
of a yellowisti-wliite colour 
Chlaouai (chouH), n. [See chouse] A Turk; 
a cheat 

Chlaroacuro. Chiaro-oscniro (ki-a'ro-sko'- 

ro, ki-n'ro-<is-ko"ro), 71 [It, lit. elear-oli- 
sciire, from L. Uarur, clear, anti ubrenrug, 
oh.scure; Fr etair-otwevr.^ In the fnc artg, 
that department of painting which relates 
to light and shade , the art of judiciously 
distrilnitiiig the lights and shadows in a 
picture 

An unhng to tin i ominon acicptatioii of the term 
ill tin i.iii^ii.ige of All, tJtiaro /uti/r/Jiiic.ins not only 
the iiintalilf • llei t . prodin ed by light anil Khade, but 
also the |ieritiatieni dillerciices in bright luss and 
darkness Fatrholt 

Chiasm (kFu7.m), 7t |(ir chtartna, from 
chtuzo, to make the llgiire of the (Ireek 
letter I I*> anat the eentral laxly of 
nervous inatt(*r formed liy the junction and 
(leetiKsatioii of tin* optic iierx't'S 
Chlasma (kl-a/.'mn), n Sanu* us Chiasm 
ChlastoUte (ki-as'to-lit). /( [(«r chiastos, 

decussated (stM*( TiiA.SM). and lithoi, a stone ] 

A niim>ral of the cyanite family, generally 
regarded asa vaiiety of aiidaliisite, and also 
called Made, whose crystals are arranged in 
a peculiar manner. The form of the crys- 
tals is a foiir-sidcd prism, whost* bases art' 
rhombs, diftering littht from squares Hut 
each (Tystal, when viewed at its extremities 
or on a transverse section, is obviously eom- 
jiosed of two x'ery diireridit sulmtaiiees. and 
its general aspect is that of a idnek }>rism, 
I»aH.sitig longitndiimlly through ih(‘ axis of 
another prism which is wiiittsh The teim 
made, IIS the mimt* of a distinei species, 
upldies to the whitish prisms idilj Jt is a 
siliente of iiiiimininm (Ak^fi, Hi0.j 
Chlastre (ki as ti). «. mji vhiazo, to form 
the (Jivek letter r/ii | In sarp a liamlage 
for stopping hellion hage from the temiioral 
artery, shaped like a cross or the (Jreek 
letter » 

CblbbaLlt (chih'lial), 71 |See ('ihol ] A small 
sort of onion, eiliol Beau A- FI 
Chibouque, Chibouk (slu iiqk). n. (Turk ] 

.\ 'I'lirkish piiK', som<‘t lines nilorned with 
preeions stones ‘The long dnboiiqne’g 
dissolving eloiiil ’ Itpron 
Chic ("liek). n ( Fr . fri»m CJ. pcschick, skill 1 
1 In the fme a rtf,, the faenlty of producing 
effeetive works w ith rajndity and ease; peat 
skill 2 Knsy elegiiiiee; gnice 3, Adroit- 
ness; cunning, kiiowdugness 
Chica,Chicha(chi''ka.cheVha),7i [Sp ] lA 
red colour inude use of in tropical South 
America hy some Indian tribes to stain theii 
skins. It is e.\tracted by lioilmg the leaves 
of hqtnonia Chica in wutei. decanting the 
tleeoetiuii, and allowing it to settle and eoul. , 
when a red matter falls down which is ; 
formed into cakes and dried - 2 A fer- 
imnited liquor or Iteer used hy the natives ! 
of .South Ameiica, derixed from Indian corn ! 
Chica (t he'ka). n An old Simnish dunce, of 
whicii the fandango and caehuca may be ' 
regarded as nioderii modifleations. I 

Chicane (shi-kuii'), (I [Fr., from Per. cAan- ' 
j/d»(. the game of golf played on horsebaek; • 
polo 111 tin' middle ages the game became ; 
popular in Hy7.aiitiuin. and was introdueed j 
tht'nce into {.anguedoe under the name of ; 
chicane The series of senses art*: flrst the : 
game, then the act i*f keeping one’s own ' 
side; lastly, the iiianteiivres. Ac 1 The art , 
of ]*rotrHcting a eontestordist'ussioii by the ! 
use of evHsix e stratagems or mean and un- 
fair tricks and artiflccs. trickery; sixphistry; 
chicanery 

T<* cut short this , hicaue 1 pro|.Kmnd it fairly to 
your own LoiisciriiLr Ferkrltj). 

Hr strotr tn it'iigtlirn ihr ratn|Mign, 

Ami s.i\r Ills luncs b\ ,nu.tHe. Prier. 

Chicane (hhi-kan'). r I (Fr chicaner ] To 
ust* chicane, to employ shifts, cavils, or ar- 
tiflees (Rauv 1 


Give me but virtuous actions, and 1 will not quibble 
and chicane about the matter. Chesterfield. 

Chicaner (shi-kan'^r), 71 [Fr. ehimneur.\ 
One who chicanes nr uses shifts, turns, 
evasions, or undue artiflees, in litigation or 
disputes; a caviller; an unfair disputant. 

This is the way to distinguish .1 logical chicaner 
from a man of reason Locke. 

Chicanery (shi-kan'6r-i), 71. (Fr. chieanerie.y 
(liicune; mean or unfair artiflees to perplex 
a cause and obscure the truth ; trickery; 
sophistry. ‘ Irritated by perpetual chican- 
ery.’ llallam. ‘ Manors got by rapine and 
chicanery ' Lamb — Syn Tiickery, sophis- 
try, quibbling, stratagem, tenfi vernation. 
ChiCCOry (tshik'o-ri), n. Chicory (which see). 
Chlchft Chiche,t a [Fr. ckiche, poor, nig- 
gardly, from L. ciemg, a trifle or thing of no 
value.] Niggardly; siioring. Chancer. 
ChiCh (chich). 71. [Fr. chiche. It ceee, L. 
cuter, the chick-pea ] A dwarf jiea .Same 
an Chick-pea (wliich nee) ‘ Chiches, and the 
other piilnes.’ B Gonpr 
Chlcha (ehe'cha), 7i (Sp j 1 Same us C/o'ca. 
2 The seeds of Stercalia Clucha, a South 
American tree. 

Chichevache.t n. [Fr . lit a lean cow ] A 
starved cow, supposed to feed on ]iutieut 
wives * Lest chichcrache you sxvalwe in hir 
entraillc ' Chaucer 

Chichllng, Chlchllng-vetch ((hich'iing, 

chich'litig- vecii), n. Same as Chickling, 
ChicMing-vetch 

ChlCk (chik), i* i [I'eihapn fiom A Sax 
etth, a germ or sprout ] 'I'o sjn-out, as need 
in the ground, to vegetate [ I’roviiieial ] 
Chick (chik). n (Shortt‘iiC(l from chicken ] 
Same as Chicken 

Chlck-a-berry (chlk'u-be-ri). n a corrup- 
tion of Chciiner-herry, the fruit of the Gatil- 
thcria prurumbeng (Aineneaii | 
Chickabiddy (ehik'a-bid-di), a A young 
chicken: also used as u pet name (J’roviu- 
eial 1 

Chickadee (chik'a-iir). n in America, a 
imim* given to the black-cap titinount* ( Pa ru 4 s 
atneapilfm) and to other allicil birds, from 
their peculiar note. 

Chickaree (chik'a re), n The Sciu nis h nd- 
sonius. or American ml squirrel, so called 
from its cry 

Chicken (cliikVn), n (A MIX eiecn. cycen, 
a chicken, cog LG kiken, kuhen, l*rdv O. 
kucheu.] 1 A young fowl; particularly a 
young domestic fow l —2 A pt'rnou of ten- 
iler yearn' generally used of females and ns 
In the following tiuotatinn 'Stella is no 
chieJrcn ’ Swift it A child used an a term 
of eiKlearinent. Chicken hazard, a game 
at dice. Sec IIazakp To count one’s 
chickens btfoic thcyuic hutched, a prover- 
bial expressKMi nu‘aniiig to untici]trite too 
contldcntly the obtainiiig of something that 
one may never rei*eive 
Chicken- breasted ( chik ' en - hrest-ed). a. 
Pigeon-breasted, having that form of breast 
resulting from a kind of malformation 
known an lordonr, or from carious di.seaHe 
or spinal xveakness, in which the vertelqal 
column is eiirvetl forwards, gning rise to 
jtrojection of the sternum or breast-lione. 
Chicken-grape (chikVn-grup). n An Ame- 
rican species of the vine, the I 'if in coid folia, 
or ht*art-leuved vine, also termed H’l/i/cr- 
grape 

Chicken-hearted (ehik'en-hart-ed), a. 
Having no more courage than a eliieken ; 
timid; cowardly 

Chicken-pox (ehikVn-poks), u A mild con- 
tagious eruptive disease, geiienilly niipear- 
iiig in children 

Chicket t (ehik'et), n A fastening 

'I he green sliuttcrs and . huirt\ arc. utreiisive 
Lord 

Chickling (cliik'ling). n [Dim. of chiek.'\ 
A small idiick or chicken 

Chickling, Chickling -vetch (chik 'ling, 

chik 'ling- vech), n (Dim of duch, thechick- 
|»ea ] A vetch or pi'aof the genus Lathy riia 
(L oatirur), extensively eultivatetl in* the 
stuith of Europe for its seed, which is eaten 
in the same way as the ehiek-pea, hut is saiti 
to be of superior quality. 

Chick-pea (chik'i»e), n (For chich-pea 
See Chich, 71.] The popular name of Cicer 
anetinum. It grow s wild around the shores 
of the ^lediterraneau ami in many parts of 
the East, producing a short putfy pod with 
one or generally two small netted seeds 
with two swellings on one side It is much 
used in olios in Spain, and is an important 
article in I'Toneh cookery When roasted 
it is the common parched pulse of the East 


Ftte. fgr. fat. fall; m«. met, h^; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abuiie; y. Sc. fay. 
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Clli(dL*'WOOd (chik'wetl), n. (That Im, chicken- 
uteed; in Scotland it is often called chicken- 
wort or ehu^n-wort} 'I'lie popular name 
otSteUaria media, one of the most common 
weeds in cultivated and waste ground every- 
where in Britain, flowering throughout the 
year. It has a procumbent more or less 
hairy stem, with ovate pointed leaves, and 
many small white flowei's. It is much used 
for feeding cage-birds, whi<-h are very fond 
iKfth of its leaves and seeds — Matme-car 
ehiekweed, the popular name of various 
species of Cerastium.— rhick- 
wced, the common name of TricuttUitt euro- 
jwm 

ClllcoraoeoUB (chik-o-ril'shus), a Cichora- 
ce<iU8 (which see) 

Chicory (chik'«*-ri). n. [Fr rhicorer, L 
eichorutm, from Gr kichorion, chicory.] The 
popular name of (Hchorium Intnhue, a com- 
posite plant coiiimoii in waste places in Eng- 
land, and extending through Europe and 
Asia B.H far as India. It has a tie.shy taper- 
ing root, a stem from 1 to 3 feet high, with 



Clm nry {I'n/ionmn /ufv/'ti\) j 

Spreading liranches and lobed and (‘oarscly ' 
toothed leaves The llowers are liright Idiie. 
The roots have liecii extensively eniph».vcd 
as a hiitihtitute for coffee, or to mix with 
coJlcc, lieing roa.Hled and gnnind for this 
jnirposc Chicory is also cultivated for feed- 
ing cattle >\ith Its leaves, and the Iduiiched 
leaves are soinetuncs useil as a salad 
Chide (chid), V t. pret chid \chndc\]\ jiart 
chid, chidden (A Sax cidnn, to chide; 
conneetions unknown 1 1 !'<• scold, to iv- 
pr«»ve. to rebuke, with a ]iersonal subject 
and objci't. as. to cAo/c one for his faults, ; 
til chide one for his dtday ’ Almost chide I 
<«od for making >outliat countenance you i 
are.’ Shuh 'Last chidden for lieing too 
slow.’ Shnk ‘ fVor/ her ami birbid hci to 
sjieak ’ Tennifsnn i 

but Kirk w.-is only i/r/i/ f'lr it , aiul it wns s.iii1 tiint | 
he h.iii .1 f).trri(.iil.ir order fur some iiiiiit.irv exetii | 
tmiis. sii that he could only lie ihtel for tiu Tii.iiiiier { 
of It ///» ISnruet ' 

3 'I'o find fault with; to take except. on to: I 
xvith a thing as obj'ect, esjiccially when re- 1 
garded as an agent or having actitity { 
‘ t’/ot/ his truant youth ’ .SVia/r. * When we 
have chid the hust> -footed time for parting 
118 ' .S'AffA' 

Tis III It because the 014; they rule 
Aiu' ■ iiidrs.iv .at the ring rides will, 
hut tli..i my sire the wine will 
If ‘tis not fill’d by Kos.ibellc S//' IV Siott 

3 To fret or murmur against, as waves do; 
to chafe ‘The sea that chulen the hanks of 
Kiigland ' Shak [Rare J 4 To drive or 
impel by chiding 

1 chid I.ucctta hence. Shak. 


.'■> 'I'o strike by way of punishment or ad- 
monition 'Chidden b> the dainty hand.’ 
TennyHon Hvs To blame, rebuke.reprove, 
scold, censure, reproacli 
Chide (chid), r i To scold; to idamour; to 
find fault ; to contend in words of anger: 
sometimes followed by leit/i 

And J.tc(ib was wroth and chodf •u'lth L.di.xn 

i.rii xxxni 36 

Wherefnre the people did chtde n ith Mi>ses. and 
Mid. liive us water that we in.iy drink. Lx xvii 3 . 

Wh.it d be,ist was I to chtdt .it him 
Fig to fret; to chafe. 'As doth a rock 
against the ehiding flood ’ Shak. 

Chide (chid), n. Murmur; gentle noise. 


‘The chide of streams.’ Thomson. [Rare 
and poetical.] 

Chider (chid'dr), u. One who chides, cla- 
moure, reproves, or rebukes. 

1 love no chtders, sir SMaJb 

ChidereBBt (chhV6r-es), n. A female who 
chides. 

ChideBtert (chid'st^r), n. A female scold. 
Chancer. 

Chiding (chid'ing). n. 1. A scolding; a re- 
buke; reproof— 2 Noise or fury of wind, 
waves, streams, Ac. ’’The churlish ehiding 
of the winter’s wind.' Shak ‘The ehidings 
of the headlong brook ’ Mallet [Karo and 
poetitail.J 3. In hunting, the sound inatle 
by hounds in full cry 

They b.'iv’d the l>ear 

With hounds of Sisirta never liid I hu.ir 

Such g.-|]|.-itit chtatnj^. Shak 

Chidinglsr (chid'iiig-li), mf{‘ In a scolding 
or reproving iiiaiiiier 

Chief (chef), a [O l-’r chef, chief (Vx chef), 
the head, top. chief; from L. cajmt, the 
head ] 1. Higheat in ottlee. authority, or 
rank; principal; as. a chief priest; the chief 
butler Gen xl !». 

Among the tkte/ rulers many l>cheved on him. 

Jn xii 4 ? 

2. Principal or most eniiiicnt. in any iiuality 
<ir action; such that others (tilings, persons, 
liarticulars of any kind) are inferior or siib- 
ordiniile. most, iinportaiit, at the head, lead- 
ing . main: a word of very exU'Usivc appli- 
cation. 

I he hand of the priiu cs .ind ruliTs h.itli beiMi < Jtn’/ 
hi tins trespass I .^r.i i\ . 

3t Intimate; near; close In tliis sense 
still used in .Scotland, us. they arc verj’ 
chief \\ i aiie anithor 

A whisperer si*ii<ir.itcth i/r/.*/ fnvmls 1‘rov xvi .-S 

Tins word, though in its own meaning a 
superlative, was tormcrly sonietinies used 
ill tlu‘ superlative tlegree 

(hir thtfUit nuirticr. cousin, .iml our sou Shak 

Dorg, .III 1 (louiitt.- the chnjt i/ot the hi rdnicti 
I S.im XXI 7 , 

Chief -tenant, a tetiuiit ineavitc, orteiiaut- 
iu-cliief; one wb<» bobls lami directly from 
the erowm by hoiiuuruble )iersoiia1 services 
See'I’ENANT SVN JTitu'i] ml. leading, iiiuin, 
first, paramount, supreme, eapital, piime, 
vital, esptu'ial, essential, great, grand, emi- 
nent 

Chief (clicf), «. 1, Tlie person highest in 
anthoitty. the head or head iiiun , ns, the 
chief of the foreign oflice. .Specillcally, (a) a 
military cotnmamler. the person who heads 
an army I (’hr. \i (1 (A) The priiieipa] 

person of a elan, tribe, family, or eongregn- 
tion, Ac .Niini iii 21 

H.ul to the f /fo’/'who in triumph .ulviim cs* 

S/» IV Stott 

Tsed collectively for more than one jierson 

I took till thtt'/nf vonr trthf s, wiv* iiu n -iml known, 
.ilnl m.iil<. them lu .uls over you I»i*til i is 

2 The iiriticipal part or portion ; the most 
or largest part of one thing or of many 

1 he l•l•opl^ took lif the sooil sheep .mil uxeii. lIu 
ihitf n{ till Uiiiigs w’hnh slionUI h.ivi* linn iitti rly 
dcsiroyeil i S.im x.' i 

3 III her the heatl or uppei part of the 

esi'iitctii'oii. from side to 

side, cut off hori/.outu11.v 

by a straight hue. 
containing properlv a 
third pari of the diiiicii- 
sions of the cM-iitchctui 
In hlarnninii arnin, the 
chief is generally lust 
mentioned am I dcHcrilictl 
In chief. IS the tel 111 used 
when HoiiiethiiJg Inirue Chaf 

is ill this jiart To hold 
land in chief, to hold land directly from the 
stivereign by honourable iHirsoiial services 
—Chu't, CoinniHnder, Leader, Head Chief, 
lit tlie lieail, applied to one wlm occiifues 
the highest rank iii iiiihtary or civil mat- 
Uts. as an Indian ehaf, a military chief, the 
chief of a department in the civil service ; 
commander, one who issiieH coniinandh to 
or has jwiwer over, applied to the head of an 
army or fleet, as comnuinder of the umiy in 
the East, cmnrnander of the .Mediterranean 
fleet; leader, the heatl of a party or faction, 
or one who coiidiK'ts some special uinler- 
taking -- the leafier of the House of Com- 
mons, the leader of the Conservative party, 
the lender of the stonning party; head, ap- 
plietl to the chief of a tritni or family or pro- 
fession, as the head of the House of (Javeu- 
dish, the head of the I>ar. 

Chief (chef), aefi;. Chiefly Thomson. [Rare.] 

GhiefMre,t Chevaget (chefaj, che'vaj), n. 


[See Chief.] A tribute hy the head; a poll- 
tax. 

Chief-baron (ehefbar-on), n. The president 
of the court of exchequer. 

Chiefdom (chef'dum), n. Sovereignty. 
Sjienser IKare.] 

ChiefOBB (chefes), n. A female chief. CVir- 
ver. [Rare ] 

Chief-juBti(» (clief-jus'tis). ii. Tlie presid- 
ing judge in (‘crtain courts of Justice of the 
highest order, as in England, America, the 
British colonies, Ac. In England there is 
only one chief justicc, the presiding Judge 
ill the (jiieen's Beiicli division of the High 
(!ourtof.lii8tice, called the Lord Chief-Justice 
of England. 

Chief-JUBtiOOBhip (diOf' jus -tis -ship), n. 
The oflice tif ehiei-justiee. 

ChieflOBB (ehef'les). a Without a chief or 
leader. ‘ Chietless nrmio» ' Po)h'. 

Chiefly (chef'll), ade 1. ITincipally; above 
all; ill tlie flrst place. 

And ihtejly thou, () Spirit, tli.it dost prefer 
Before .in'ti'iiiplrs tli' upright hc.iit .ind pure 
Milton 

2. For the most purl; luoslly, as, his estates 
were chiefly situated in Seotlaiid - Syn. 
ITineipally, mainly, especially, einiiioiitly 
Chief-rent (i‘hef'rent), n. The same as Quit- 
rent (which see) 

Chie&let (cherri), n A rent or duty jiaid 
to tile lonl paramount. 

Chieftain ( chef'tun or clief'tin ), n ( (i. Fr. 
ehevetaine, chieftaine, A'c . from I..L eapi- 
taneuK, from caput, the head: so that it ia 
really tlie same word ns captain | A cap- 
tiiiii. Icadei, or coniniandcr; a chief; the 
head of n trooj), army, or elan When used 
abHolutel>. mostly designating the chief of 
a Higliliind (‘Ian 

A thif/fain to thr lliKhl.ind'- boiiiul, 

( rm • Bo.itni.in. do not l.irry ’ ( autfbfH 

Chieftaincy, Chieftainehip (chef'tan-si or 
cluff'tin-si. elicf'tan shii> or clief'tin-slii]>), n. 
Tlie rank, dignity, or oflice of a chieftain. 
ChleftaineBS ( elief'tan es or e)i(>f'tin-cs), n 
A female ehufftaiii Mmr Sedgiriek 
Chieftainry i (ehertan-ri or ehef'tin-ri), n 
ChieftninHhi)>. Johnson 
ChieftVl (chcf'ii). n. lleadshi]> liy Hall. 
Chiel, Chield (clu li ehcld), n I A corruption 
ot ehiUt, which formerly was often luldreHsed 
to a young man Si‘(‘ CHTbbK j A young 
man; a fidlow used (‘ither In a good or hail 
sense ' Buirdly ehieU an’ clever hiZKics ’ 
Harm |Sc(ii.eli J 

Chierete,l Chiertee,t n cimrit>. teinh'r- 
ness, affection Chaucer. 

Chievancei (chev'ans), n |0 I'r chenniec, 
from cAcri/, to .i ci mplish. See CllKVlS- 
ANCK I An iinlawriil bargain , trallle lu 
whieh money is extorted as liisniuiil liaeon 
Chleve.t Chivet (diov). w i See CIIKVK. 
ChilT-Chair ((’hif'chuf), n The W'iiit<>-tliroat 
(Syluia liufa), one of our song-liirds, ho 
ciiIIimI from its note 

ChilTounler (Hlilf'o-ner). n | Fr , a chiffon- 
nier, a rag-pii’ker, from chijffon, a rag | I A 
kind of small Hide lioard; a kind of ealiinet. 
2 A rag picker in this sense used iiy Eng- 
lisli writers merely as a French word: tho 
ft'iM is chiflonnict'c 

Chilfre (shef'i ), a |Fr I in omooc, flgurcB 
to denote the liarnioiiy, as in ligiiird bass 
Chignon (sluMiyuti), n. \ Fr , tlie nape of 
tlie ruick, tt chignon. | 'J'lie term appln*d to 
ladies' back hair when raised and folded up, 
usually round a pad oi more or less size, in 
a sort of roll on the liack part of the head 
and nape of tint iieek 

Chigoe (ehig'o), n ((if West Indian or South 
American origin ) A very curious insect 
{I'lilij- or Sarco/mylla penvtiunH) closely 
resemidiiig tlie coiiniion tli-a. liiit of morn 
minute si/e, found in tlie West Indies and 
South Amerieu It Imriows beneath tho 
skin of the foot, and soon .-icquires the si/o 
of a pea, its ididomcii iM'coiiiiiig disti'iided 
with eggs Jf these 
M eggs remain to he 

hatched beneath 
^ ihe skill great Irri- 

tat ion and even 
F/ troublesome sores 

\! V an- Buie to result 

i The iiiMsct must lie 

extracted entire, 


Q 


Chigoe {Pulfx peuelransY 

1, M.ilf. nat. M/( 'i. Male, 

magntrifil 3, r-eni.ilc, full 


and with great 
oon as ilH 
is iiidi- 


! 

I oregi’s mat "li/riiVu presem-e is iiidl- 

1 from a linrn,tn toe Cllted by a slight 

I itching or tingling. 

, Written also Chegoe, Chigre, Jigger, Ae. 

I Chigre, Chiggre (chig^g^r), n. See (‘iiioob. 


ch.<Aaln; 6h. Sc. locA; g.^o; J,job; l», Fr. ton; ng, sing; ra, fAen; th. tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. -See Key. 
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Clllkara(chl-ktt'ra). 71 The Hindu name 
for a Rpecieii of Roat-likc antelope found in 
BonKai, of which the male is furiiiahed with 
four homH, t)ie anterior very short and 
cfifiical, tile posterior longer, tatiering and 
erc*ct It iH tin* AntUttjte quadrwuruiH of 
Jilaiuvillu. and tlic AntUijjte Chikara of 
Hardwickc. 

Chikary (Mhik a'n ), n. In the East Indies, 
a huntsman; a shikaree or shekarr>. 

C]lUC6,t n. A chick or chicken. 

Chll- (kll) See CllKIii’. 

Ohllblain ( chil ' hlan ), n r Chill, cohi. ami 
blain.\ A Idain or sore produced tiy cold, a 
tumour affecting the liaiidH nr feet, acc<»m- 
paniud with iiiHammation. pain, and some- 
times ulceration 

Chilblain (chindan), vt T<i afllict with 
chfn>lainK’, to produce chiHiiains in 
Child (child ), n. pi Children ( cinrdren ). 
I A Sax rt7d, a child, pi c//dr», afterwards 
cUdrr, chillin', to winch n or rn aiiotlicr 
plural termination was added making c/oY- 
drcH a kimi of double jdnral Tin- mot is 
the same as that of km, kimf, A'c , <• kmd. 
a child ) 1 A Moll or a daiigiitcr. oi an> 
age; a male or female descendant in tiie 
fii*st degree ; the immediate progeny of hu- 
man parents (Hoinetiines of animals and 
plants) 

Atifl f.iiiu' l<i Mi/|ifli uiit't III, li<iU‘<<', 

ami liflifilil III > (l.iii^'litrr ■ aiiii imt to lll>.■(.*l linn witli 
tniiliri I .iml with iI.iiilos , .iinl sin- »as his only 
<*//.!' luiln Al 14 

*£ A very voting jiersoii of either hcx: Maid 
properlv of one Hoinewhat tdihu' than an in- 
fant, yet scarcely olti entnigli to be called a 
lioy or girl or a mntli See ('Jlll.lillotii> 

V\ lii-n I w.f. .1 > /<//>/, I sp.ikc .IS .1 < //>/i 4 I iiinicr 
stmiil ,is ,1 t/u.'it, I tlidiiglil .IS .1 tJiih/. lint when I 
!•« ( niii .1 iii.iii I pni .iw.i) I Initlisli tilings 

I I or xiii ti 

:t One wlio exhildts tlie eharaett'r of a very 

i oung person . one of e.rude or inimatiire 
iiowltnlge, e.vperience, jinlginent, or at- 
iainniiMitH , as, ht' is a mere eA«Y</ in tlicse 
matters 

Hi no iMon ti'n/i/iru, tossr i| to.iini (ro, .nni t .iromi 
.ilinnl wiili ( vi‘r> v\iii<i ol iliK trtin l‘|ili iv 14 

4 h'lif one wliosc character is tine to the 
influence of anotlier, tir tliat vvliieh is ilii< 
pnniuet of Hoinetliing tdse, otfsiiring, out- 
come ‘'I’iion I'/nlil ol tile tlevil Acts xiii 
10 ' He a rhiht o’ the time ’ Shok 

I t.ilk of ilrisitn., 

Wliit li in till Ilf .III iillr In. nil S/mX 

ft p/ The ilt'KctMidants of a man, however 
remote, aw, ttie t'htUhni of Isratd, the vhil 
ih'vn of Kdoiii ti id Tin* IniiabitantH ot a 
eotintrv . as. tlic vhilUrcH ol Nelr *! t'lir 
XXV II 7 I Warwickshire pmviut'i*tl Kng 
lisli I \ girl 

A I - II IK'. I M I \ iiti ti\ li.irm ' A III •> nr .1 I fii 1 /, 
Iwi.mlirl- s/iU 

ht See f’liIilU' ‘Chilli Howland ft* tlu* 
tiark tower i .niic ' Shitk Chihlri’u oj 
Lujht.xx niiitic assiiiiicd bv the early (Quakers 
Her Oihii .Shifih u ChihVn plnii, a triviid 
nniMci ot aiiv kind, anything easilv aeeoin- 
pbslicil ot siirinoiintctl ‘ N'o rlnltl's filii}/ 
was It nor is il'' Citrlifir With chihl, 
pregii.int ticn \\i il.’ \i\. :«'• To jirt 
inth t'hihi. III reiiili r pregiiitiit Tn >tu irith 
chilli to be pregii.inl 

Child t ( elnlil ), If III prnitiiee 1 liiblivii , 
to Iiriiig fortli oltspring 


X 're; also applied to a knight: comp, some- ( 
t similar use of infante in .Spain and | 
Portugal 

The nuble child*, preventing his desire. ' 

I inter his ciul> w-ttn wary tioldnesse went 

Spenser 

Childedt (chiTd'ed), a. Furnished with a 
chihl ‘ He childcA. as I fatliered ' Shak. 
ChUdermas-day (chirder-mas-da), ti. 
[ChUder, pi ol child, mann, and day ] An 
anniversary of the Church of England, held 
on the ‘2stli of liecember, in commenmra- ; 
tioii of the ehildicn of Jlctlilehem slain liy I 
Herofl Called also Imweentn’-day 
Child-great t (chihl'gmt), a Pregnant. Syl- 
vcHtcr ! 

Childhood (chihriiud). n. \Chdd, and suffix j 
‘hmtd 1 The statt* of a child, or the time in ' 
w'liieh iMO'Hofis are children, including the < 
time from Inrth to pnlauly ; or, in a more I 
restricted setihe, the stsite oi time from in- j 
fant'y to near piibcrt> Thus we say infancy, 
childhiHiil, tmyhiMMi, youth, and manhood. 

‘1 he ihthihiwd shews the iimii, 

A*, morning shews the day Milton, 

Ghllding (ehihring), p and a. 1 bearing 
ebildreit 

M.itiy .1 ihtUtUfi imitht-r then, 

And tit-w-hiirn h.iliy tin. ft. Southey, 

2 Fiy prcKluetive ; fruitful ‘ 'I’he ehUding 
autumn ' Slutk (Kare in both imes 1 
Childish (ehilirish). a 1 Of or belonging 
to a <‘hihl or to childhood ‘Sweet chiUliith 
iluys ’ Wordmoorlh.- 2 Like a cliilil, or 
wiiat is proper to childhood; witli the di.s- 
paragiiig Hciist's of triffliig ; puerile . ignor- 
ant; silly; weak ; us, clulUuih festr ‘ A child- 
lull waste of philosophie pains ' Citu'pcr. 
ChildiBhlV (eliibFish-li). adc In a ebildisli 
I manner, like a eliilil . in a trifling way; in 
I n weak or foolish niiiiiiicr 
Childish-minded (thiltPish-muid'etl). a of 
fi eliilillikc disposition; artless; uiidesigiiiiig, 
simple 

Childlsh-mindednesB (ehilil ' Ish • iuiiui\>tl 
lies), n The state of being i‘hildiHli-iiiinileiI; 
extreme stmplu*it> Hacon 
Childishness (i‘liilil'iKh nes). n. The state 
I or (juulity of being elulflish, puerility: siiii- 
jilicity, liarmlessticss, weakness of in tulleet. 
generally used in n ilispnrnging sense. 

Spi-.il, ihnil. liny , 

l'( rli.ips Ihv ! >ii,ot\hne\ \ will imAt. him tiinrt* 

Th.in I .III (inr nscni.s S/uU 

Child-killing (i‘liilii'kil-ing),/i Infantieiile 
Child-learnt (eliilirieriii).ri Li‘arneil when ! 
a child ‘ by silly superstition’s ehilti-lvarnt , 
ft'aiN’ ./ Ituillm ; 

Childless (elulil'les), a. Hestitiite of ehil- 
( Iren or offspring. 1 Sam xv .'{.‘l 
Childlessness (ehiltnes.in‘s). n St:iU‘ of ■ 
being without children 

Childlike (ehil<l'lik),a Hesenibling ii eliilil ; 
or tbut w'liii‘|i belongs to ebiblren, beei»m- i 
ing a ebdcl, meek; sulimis.sive , tiuliful ; 
iii'ver ii'teil 111 a disparaging sv'iise ‘i'hihl- ; 
like obedieiice ' JJovkci. 

Childly (eliibrii). It bike :i ebild, nei|iiiri‘ii ' 
or learned when a child ' Childly wont ami i 
iiiieit'iit use ' Tcnm/iinn ■ 

Childness t (ebil(Hiie<-). >1 clnldisb Innnour 
or playfu1iies>, . sjiorthe gaiety of a ehiltl 
Shiik 

Children (ehilMieii). n pi of child (w hub < 
see) .S\ N Offspring, issue, in-ogeiiv 
Chlldreniteichirdre mt). n A mineral siib- 
staiii'e met witli in Cornwall and in Jit'voii 


rn ’w.iliiil't m.l (li\ I II. il l■lk;l'lll• r III <>M( 

hlMl', 1 ' lll'l It '. r.l. I il IMtIlIM iKir il III , till \ / :/,lf r 

Imth / ■ 

Child! (cbilih. rt 'I'o III Miu forth, a*, ii I lidd 
W little niiivde. the wbieli vr childiil ' 
Sfu'lisrt 

Childaget (ebilil'.'ij) n Cliilitlio.iii iiifiiMi'V 


I .11 fl \ .111 V.'T\ . l..r.OT tin 1 . q.p II. il 111 Mill . I 

1 4 -rl urn s*r.ini;r .iiiii iii.ir« (-il'Mi . Tiiw.inlin 

7 . .f I , 

Child-hearing (ehibriNir lug), u Hciuing 

or proiliieiiig eliililn'ii 

Child-bearing (eluld tiai lug), n The aU 
of prodiieing or tirfiigiiig forth ehililivn . 
parturition • Past chiltl-hcanny.’ Addi^iui 
Child-bed O liibria'd ). n. The state «it ii 
woinaii bringing f<trth ii v'hild or In'iiig in 
Iniiotir. parturition. ‘ Women in chitd-bed ' 
At bill hunt 


Child-blrtb I child 'iH'rtli ). n The net of 
tiringiug forthaehUd, travail, lidumr. * Taius 
of child birth ‘ Jet Taylor 
Child-crowing tv htld krii ing), n A variety 
of croup, known as spusmodie oroiip. laryn- 
gtsiuns striiliiliis 

Childe (ehihl). n A iiolde youth; a youth. 
oilHviully one of high birth. Iwfore he waa 
sdvttiieed to the honour of kiiighthiHul ; a 


sliiiv It Is a phosphate of aliiiiiiim and 
iron 

Childrenless (ehirdren le.s). n rhiblless 
hi'ii nt 

Child- wife (eluld'wif), n l A wife with 
ehddlike manners and ideas, an ovei young 
w iff. IHckcim 2. f A woman W'lio has iionie 
a eliild 

Chlldwitt (ebibrwit). 11 [Child, ami intc, a 
ffiie or peiiidtv . i \ tine or penalty t>ii a iMUid- 
womaii iiiiliiw fully with child 
Chill uhll'i). n .see CllILl.l 
Chiliad (kiri-ad).n ((tr chilias, from chilioi, 
a tboiiSHiid.) 1 A tlioiisaiid. a eolleetinn or 
sum eoiitaiiiiiig a tlioiisaiid Individuals or 
li.'irtieiilars ‘The logaiitlims of so iiiiiny 
chiliadic of ulisolute luimtH'rs ’ Itrandc d- 
Cojr '2 The periiwl of a tliousiiiid yeai's 

NV I- mikc I \< k-s amt iicn.sis ol >o.irs, .is, Oor.uls, 

I fiiliii i«-s, , hi. ;,i.t J 

ChlUaedron, Chiliahedron(kii*i-a-e’'dron, 

kil'i-a be ditm). ii {(Sr chilioi, a tboiisaiul. 
ami hedra. a sent, a side ] lii geom a flgure 
of a Uiousaiid sides. (Kart*] 

If .1 tii.iii siHMks Ilf .1 .hu'urdrcn, or .1 of a 

tho'.is.iiut snifs. ihc nfi-wi of tht iii.ii icry 

coiifuscil though iku of ihr miinlicr lie \cn <listmct 
/ 1*1 4‘/- 


Chiliagon (kiPi-a-gon),7». [Gr. ehUia,a thou- 
sand, and gonia, a comer.] A plane figure 
of a thousand angles and sides. 
Ghiliahedron. Hee cuiliaeukun. 
ChillaxCh (kiri-drk), 71. [Gr. chilwi, a thou- 
sand, and archoM, a chief.] Tlie military 
fsummandcr or chief of a thousand men. 
ChlliarChy (kil'i-ttr-ki), n. A body consist- 
ing of atriousand men. * The eh iliarchiet 
or regiments of the Lamb.’ Dr. U. More. 
Ghlliasm (kiri-azm), n [Or. chilwi, a thou- 
sand.] Same as Millennium. 

ChUiast (kiri-ast), 71. [Gr. chilioi, a thou- 
sand.] A millenariau. 

Chiliastic (kil-i-as'tik). a. Relating to the 
millennium; niilleiiarian. 

Ghllifactive (kil-i-fak'tiv). See Cuylifac- 

TIVK. 

Chill (chil), 71. [A Sax. eele, eyle, cold, cliill, 
from cflan, to cool, from c6l, cool; cog. D. 
kill, chill, kUlen, to chill; Sw. kyla, to chill; 
same root as in L. gelidm, cold, gelid. See 
(kioL.] 1 A sliivering with cold; a cold fit; 
sensation of cold in an animal body, chilli- 
ness. ‘ A sort of chil! nliout his priccordia 
and head ‘ Derham - 2 That condition of 
the atmosphere or other object which pro- 
duces the seiisatioTi of cold ; coldness such 
as tliat caused by the atiiiroucli of ice; 
eliilliiicss; us, there is a chUl in tlie air. -- 

3 Fvj. unytliing that dumps or discourages; 
a dc)iressing influence; a clieck to feelings 
of joy; as, a chill came over the assembly. 

'I'hi- c.nrly chill of pnviTty never left my Imiies 
Shell 

4 In metal it jiicee of iron introduceil into 
a nioiibl sf» as to rapitily cool the sui’faee of 
iiiolleii iron wbieh conics in contact there- 
with 

Chill (eliil). o 1 (^)1d; tending to cause 
sliivering: us, tlic dull vapours of night 
‘ Noisome winds and blasting vapours e/uY/ ’ 
Millon 2 Kxperieneiiig cold ; shivering 
with cold * The many will be too chill and 
temlt‘r ’ Shok 

My thill i fills frer/i' with ilespair ftimv 

li Ft//. («) tlepressiiig; dispiriting; discour- 
aging 

< hill pfmir> ripri-ss li their nohh i.itfi , 

Anil iro.’c till ^;cnut c iirrent ot tin soul hi.iy, 

ib) histaiii; formal; not warm, animated, 
or ufft'ctioiiate; as. a dull reception (<:) In- 
scnsibl(‘ in death 

lie IS Linllto pr.iisc m liUnu 'leiniwou 

Chill (ehil), r ! 1 To alTcet with ehitl ; to 

iiiiike eliilly, to strike or blast with severe 
cold ‘ Chill'd niy veins ’ Drydcn * W hen 
winter e/i»Yb'd the day ’ A 2 Fig 

to (‘heck in eiitlitisiasm or wurnitb , to <lis~ 
courage; tiMlis]>irit . to depress 'Chilling 
Ins eurcsscs by the mlilness of Ills man- 
ners’ Tciinysnn 3 In mrfnl to re<lm*e 
suddenly the teiiiperutiirt* of a incirof east- 
iroti so as to cause a ehaiigt' of (Tystalli/a- 
tioii at or lu'ar the surface with the view of 
hiirdeiniig it 

Chilli (ehil). ri To shiver 
Chilled (eliild), ji and a 1 Cooled, cold; 
bliiveiiiiu 

I'n.ini s tiy,c«.l loints with chilled fo.ir rlnl sli.ikc 
( hupnunt 

2 hejeeted, diseouriigeil Ii Hardened by 
ebilliiig, as, I'Ail/et/ iron, e/oYfed shot 4 in 
jniinlinit, applied to the variiisli of a pic- 
ture when the eloiiiliiiess or dimness called 
blnninmy appeal's on the sin face 
Chiller (ell il'ci ). a. due who 111 that which 
ehllN 

Chill-hardening (ehiriiani II nig) n a 
iiioilcof tempering steel-eiittiiig instruments 
liy »‘\posing the ri'd-hot metal lo a blast of 
cold air K II Kniifht 
Chilli, Chilly (ebiri ). n ISj, dnlc 1 Tlie 
poll or fruit of the Capsicum anmium or 
Guinea pejiper. See CAl*si(’rM 
Chilliness tebiri-nes), n The state or 
(inality of being chilly, (n) sensation of slii- 
vering. iiainfnl or disagreeidde feeling of 
coldness * A diillmchit or sliivering ufleets 
the lioily.’ Arbnthnot (A) A degree of cold 
that causes shivering; ehillness; us, the 
chilliness of the wind 

ChUling ( ehiring), p. and a 1 Cooling, 
cnnsiiig to shiver, cold; luv. a chillimj wind 
2. Fuj. tending to repress ciithusi’asni or 
warmth: cold: distant; discouraging; de- 
pressing: as. a chilli niuiiuer 
Chillingly ( chiriiig-li ). adr. in a chilling 
iiiHiiiier; erddly. 

Chillness (chil'nes). n The state or qua- 
lity of lieing chill; (a) the feeling of coolness 
or coldness; a shivering 

If yciu come out of thr sun suddenly into the shade, 
there follow eth a thillfiesi or shivering in all the 
Hodv Aacon. 


V^te. fttr. fat, fell, mu. met. her; pine, pin; ndte. not, move: tfibe. tub, bnll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtme; y, Sc. f«y. 
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(b) An unpleaiumt degree of coldness: as. the 
ehiUneM of the air. 

Caiilly(chiri), a. [CAiff. and terra, -y.] 1 . Ex* 
periencing the sensation of chilliness; 
chilled. 

rin as rAt/fy as a bottle of port in a hanl frost 
( altKAH the wHUfftr. 

2. Disagreeably cold; cliilling; cola, so as to 
produce the sensation of shivering. 

A cktily sweat bedews 
My shudderiiij; limbs, y Philip^ 

Chilly (chirii). adr. \ChiU, and term -lif.] 
In a chill or chilly manner; coldly; with 
coldness; as, to receive a person chilly. 

Chilly, n See Chilli. 

ChilOSWth (ki'log-nath), n A member of 
the onlcr riiilognatlia 

ChilOg^tha (ki-log^na-tha). n. yl Same 
as Cheilttynatha. 

Chiloma (kMo'ma), n. LDr. chciluma, a lip ] 
In zool the iifiper lip or muzzle of a quad* 
rtiped, when tumid and continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the nostril, as in the camel 

Cl^OPOd (ki'lo-pod), n. Same as ChcilujMHi. 

Chilopoda (kl-lo])^)-dn). n pf. Same as 
Chcilopoda 

Chlltem Hundreds (chirtOrn hunMre<lz), 
n. A hilly district of Hiicknighamshiro 
which has belonged to the crown from time 
immemorial To this distric't a nominal 
ottice is attached, and the person holding it 
is calleti the .steward of the (.'liiltern lluii- 
tlreiis As a member of the House of ('om- 
inous. not in any respect distiualifiiMl, can- 
not resign his scat directly, any member 
who wishes t»> resign may accomplish his 
object by accejiting the stewnrdshi[) of the 
('hiltcrn llunilrcds. which, ladiig held to be 
a place ot honour and protlt under the 
crown, vacates tin* seat This nominal 
place is in the gift of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and the recipients usually resign 
iiiiniciliately after appointimuit 

Cbimasra, Chimera (ki-ni<‘'ra). n. (L chi 
from (ir c/» /mo tm, a chinuera | 1. In 
elatt^ myth a Hre-bi*eatiiing iiioiistcr, the 



Chun.m—Lytun terra t otta, Hrit Museutti 

fore parts ijf %\hov bod> i\erc those of a 
Ikui. the middle of a goat, and the hinder 
of a dragon, supposed to represent a v<d 
came inountain in l.ycia. whose tvqt was the 
resort of lions, the middle that of goats, and 
the fo(»t that of serpents ‘tJorgons, and 
hydras, and c/i/m/cmN dire ’ MiUim Hence 
*1 In nnuimcutal art. a fantastic a.ssemblage 
of animal forms so coinbineil as to pnidiice 
one com]detc Imt unnatural <lesign .Such 
chiniieras are frequently seen on anti<|Ue 
engraved gemsand bas-ndiefs. - :i A vain or 
idle fan« \ . a creature of the iniaginutioii 
composed of conlradictioiis or absurdities 
that can ha\ e m i cMstenee except in tiioiight 
‘ Chininas, » nitehets, (’bristiiias sedecisms ' 
7Vn/o/sfiii - 4, In trh a gi-niis of cartilagin- 
ous lishes 'lliei>n1> known siiceies is the 
ChimfPtn mnnKtrnf,a, whitdi inhaliits tlie 
northern sca<. and is soinetjines called king 
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of the herrings, and, from its two pairs of 
large teeth, rabiut tish It seldom exceeds 
Sfeet.and jtroduccseggs inclosed in leathet> 
cases 

Chinuerldn. ChimeridsBfki-nie'ri-dt)./! pi 
A family of cartilaginous Ikshes, di.stin- 
guished from the other families of the cat- 
tilagiuous order by po.^sessing a single gill- 
opening. Iiy the head lieing funiished w'lth 
appendages, and the tail terminating in a 
fMnnt. 1 1 Cl iiitaiiih the genera Chimuira and 
Callorhynchiis 

ChimaBTOid (ki incToid). a Relating to or 
like a chimoira or the Chiinicridic 


Chlmh, n. See Oiiimk, a brim. 

Clliml9e,t v.i. Tu jingle; to clatter, as a 
bell 

The &ely tonge tiuiy wet nng«‘ and chtmbe. Chaucer. 
ChiXll6 (cliini), n. [O E. ckimhe, chymhe, a 
cymbal, a shortening of an old form chym- 
bale tor cymbal, froniL cymbalitm, ucyiiihiil; 
whence ^so Dan kinw, Sw. Hmba, to chime, 
to toll.] 1 The huriiioiiious sound of hells 
or musical instruments. Shakspere uses it 
of sounds produced from a viol (Pericles, 
1 1, 85). * Instruments that made melodious 
chime ’ Milton. 

\V|. h.nvr he.ird the rhttues at tnidiiight. Shah. 

2 A set of hells (properly live or more) tuned 
to a musical scale, and struck by hummers, 
not by the tongues. Some chimes consist of 
from forty to fifty bells, the smuller Indls 
rising 111 chromatic siita'essioii. wliih‘ the 
lower are generally limited to such funda- 
mental basses as the tonic, ilomiiiaiit, and 
siihdomiimnt .*( ('orres}H>iideiice of soiind.s 
in general, sinnetimes of proportion or re- 
lation ‘(’/tinicx* of verstjK * Cotvtry -4 An 
urraiigeineiit of bells and strikers in an organ 
or miisienl box. Are., ofwrated hi hurinoiiy 
w’itli tile reeds. pii»es. or tongues - Attar 
chime, a set of three small liells moiinteil in 
a stand, and used for ringing by hand in 
the Roman ('atholie church service 
Cbime (clnin). r i 1 'I'o sound in conson- 
ance, rhythm, or Immuiny ; to give oiii luir- 
nionioiiH sounds; to accord, as, to hear bells 
chime 

The song of thfjst who ihiuu fut r\er. 

After tlu- of lilt cUtikiI sphi-rt's AV.i/’i 
2 'I‘o agree; to suit, to Imrinonize often 
with io with ‘Set her sad will no less to 
chime leith his ’ Tennyson. 

1 vcrythiiig chinud in tmth sii. h .i hutimur 

.*{ 'I'o express agiveineiit with tu with 

lit not only s.il t|uietl) .iinl hf.irtl hist.itiicr r.iilfil ,it , 
but tdien ihitnni lu with tlic disi oiiist ../i /'iithiii't 
4 t To jingle or elatitu* See CiriMiiK 
Chime (ehini), rt 1. 'i'o cause to sound 
harmoniously, us a md of ladls, to strike 
with or move to inciisure 
With liftcil .mil. tiny order every bhiw, 

Ainl ( hiiMctltuT soiiiiiliiig ti.iniiiiers in ,i row /b \ttcn 
‘2 'I’o utter lianiioiihmsly . to recite with 
rhy ihinit'al tlow 

l.el siiiipU M ordsw'orlli t/iiwt his (hiMish torsf 
y.’v I >»! 

CTilm n, Ghlmh (<‘hnn), n (A Sax etm, a 
base, cimbniy, a jommg; imt tlie nieuning 
appears iietlcr in h trim, .Sw. htm, knuh, 
tile edge of a cask, (J kimme, edgt*, liriin | 

1 'Die cdg<‘ <ir liriin of a cask <ii tuli. formed 
by the eiitls of flic slaves projecting beyond 
tile bead. 2 In shtp-buddtuy, tlint pari of 
tile water- wav or tliick ]ilank at (bt* siile 
left aiNiV(‘ tb«‘ deck and liollowcd out to 
hiriii a water course failed also fVtiac 
Chime, Chimb (chim), r t Mu at to make a 
ebiiiie or eliiiiili in 

Chlmer (cbinrerK u One who eliiities 

Chimera, see c iiim«k.\ 

Chlmere (shinier'), u iKr simom'. It 
znnarin ] 'Die iipiier lobe, to wbleb the 
lawn sleeves tif a bishop are attached In 
the Kiiglisb fbiireb the eliiniert' is of black 
satin hnglisli prelates of the Roman fatii 
olle fbiireii weal one of piitpie silk, ear- 
dmals of scarlet 

Chimeric (ki-mer'ik). « bame ;ih Chimei- 

U’Ol 

Chimerical (ki nier'ik-.il), a Merely iniii 
gniary . fanciful , fantastic; w'iblly orvaiii]> 
(Olieelvt'il, ba\ing or eafiable of bavilig no 
CMstenee exeejit in tlioiigbt , as, ehimerieot 
notions oi jinqi'cts ’Chimerical fancies fit 
tor a shorn bead ’ /Ip I/nll Iiiiagi 

nary, famitiil. I'aiitastn , wild, unfoiindcMl, 
X'aili. ileeeltflll. ilellisixe 

Chlmerlcally (ki niefik-al-li), ndr In U 
eliimeneal manner , wildly , vainly . fanei- 
fullv . fantastically 
Chimeridse. bee r iiima;iiiii.»; 

Chimerize (kini'er-iz). r i 'i'o cnt(*rtain, 
raise, or create ehiimeriis or wild fancies 
‘ .So]ihistieal dreams and chiiueriziny ideas 
of sliuliow inmgiuative scholars.' ^Ttant, 
o/ Jlneenlini. (Rare J 

Chiminage t (Mlnm'in -hj), n. ( Fr rhemin, 
a way ot road | In old law, a toll tor 
jiuKHugc through a forest. 

Chimistry (kun'is-tri), n An old form of 
chemistry 

Chimla, Chimlie (ehlm'la, (diimli), n A 
c h iiiiiiey Ch imla Ivy, ch i m la-ne uk, rh i m lu - 
c/iccA:. chimney -side ; the hearth |‘'eoteh.| 

\\ hile fr*>sty wimi', b!.iw in tin* drift 
Ben to the chtnUa-lun /turns. 
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' Chimney (chini'ni), n. [I'r. ehemiiufe, 
j L L. caminata, u room with a ehiimiey. a 
I chimney, fnmi L. caminus, a furnace, a flue. 

from (*r kaminos, un oven, 
j furnace, perlini>s from Aram, 
kao, to burn | 1 An eree- 
1 tion, generally of stone or 
I brick, etintnniing a pns- 
! sage by which the smoke of 
; u tire or furnace escapes to 
! the open air, a ehininey- 
: stalk, a Hue, tilsti tiie funnel 
I of a steam-engine AVIieii 
! several built ebinmeysare 
, carried uji t<»getber the 
mass is called a stack of 
ebiiniieys. The part of the 
ehiinney earrieil above tiio 
mof for discharg- 
ing the smoke is the 
chimney-shaft, and 
the upper )>iirt of 
tlic shaft is the 
chimney top or 
head 'I'he iniiinier 
in whieh a ehiinney 
and firepluee are 
often coiineeted to- 
gether, and tho 
mimes of tlie dif- 
ferent parts, uro 
shown in tlio eiit 
under FiukI'LAck. 

2 t A lircplncc or 
heiirtli. 

Till- lin wliuli tlii- 
( li.ilik.iiis w(irslii|i|ii il 
fur .lip II I !•. irrpl iiitix xerv niiiii'‘> • ka/ctji’h 

:i t A fiirnuec ‘ Aiul Ins feet like to latoiin 
as in a brennnig ehymeney ' Rev i. 15. 
Wickiifte’s Trans 4 \ tali glass tti sur- 
roimd th(‘ tiame of a lamp to protect it and 
liroinote eomliiistion 

Chimney-board (ehim'iii-horil). n A llre- 
iHiiird (winch see) 

Chimney-can, Chimney-pot (eh i III 'iii-kim, 
ehim'iii pot), n. A lylindrieal pipe of 
ciirtlienw'iire, brick, or sheet inetiil placed 
on the 1o]> ol ebimneys to i»revent smoking 
Chimney-cap (ehini'ni-kap), n i. v\n 
altaeus or eoinhe forniiiig a erow'iiiiig ter 
nniialioii for a (liimney 2 A device for 
rendering more certain Hu* expulsion of 
smoke from a (‘Iiininey by presenting the 
eMtapi'rtiire always to leeward liy a rotatory 
dcMce . .1 cowl 

Chimney-corner (('him'iii koi-ner), n. 'Die 
( oiiici of a fireplace, ol the space between 
the tire .'•ml the .sides of the lireplatT, hence, 
the Iliesiile, or •• place near the lire 
Chimneyed (( lum'nid), a llaxing a ehiin- 
ney ot ebimneyK, furnished with eliiinneys 

Whin f \ i/ riiiif'. lilt Miipriilgi I iipi', 

1 In II .mill I >1 .lit .iiiMi III iiMMi / /<in/,'if 

Chimney-flue ( < bim'nj llu ), n The aper- 

liiie or passage in the wall of a liiiildiiig 
Icriiliiig horn the fiiejiiaee to the top of the 
ehiiiiiiev, foi I iiiivi Miig iiway tin* smoke 
Chimney-head (< bim'iii-lied). n That por- 
lioii ot the tine lai.seil .ibove tlie roof 

l.ii* .1. -Il It Sui M .itii r.. Ilf, lir .1 liri'-li.iiiilfiil, tip 
pill',’ till' lull . .111(1 • //o/on v-Ariir/i wiiii tpihl, ibr.iiili 

IS .It ^;^• .1? N.inin . Ii-i I i m /y/i 

Chimney-hook (ihnn'ni liolO. •• A Imok 
for iioidiiig ]iot . and kettles over a tire. 
Chimney -iamb (ehinrni-iani). n oim of 
the tw'o vm'tu al sides of a llrepiaee opeiiiiig 
Chimney - money ( ehim ' m - mnn i >, n 
Hearth money, a irown duty formerly pael 
fot eaeli ehimijey in a lioiise. 
Chimney-piece (< luni'ni pes), n 'I he as- 
semlilage ot an liitei tiiral dressings around 
I lie open rei ess eonstitiiting the tireplaee in 
il room fJu'ilt 

Chimney-pot. seeniiMNKY< w 

Chimney-shaft (i iiim'ni ^iiall ) n see un- 
der ('lll.MNLY. 1 

Chimney-stack (• liim'ni stid\). n \ group 

of eiinniieys i arrieil up togc lliei 
Chimney-stalk (' Jiim'iii stak), n A long 
ehmiiiey , such ii^ that t onneeted wiili niaiiu- 
faetoiies. for Ibe piirpost of jiroilneiiig a 
stroiigei dniiigbl and eairynigol! the siiioku 
from till siirroniidniv bnildings. tVe 
Chimney - swallow (ehmi'ni swoi-io), u 
Thu /Jmtndo rnstira, one of our most eoin- 
inon species of swallows 

Chimney - sweep. Chimney - sweeper 

(ehiin'ni-swep. <diiin'ni-swep-er). n <Uie 
wliose oeeiipation is to sweep eljiiiiiieys, 
that is, to I lean thuin of tlic soot tiial ad- 
heres to tliell hldfi 

Chimney-top (elnni'ni top), H 'Die top of 
a chimney, a ehitmiey-head 


cb, dUtin; Ch. 8c. locA; g, 


go; 
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CbimonantlllUl (ki-md-nanlhiu), n. [Or. 
cheimim, winitT, aikI anthos, a Mower, in 
allUHioii t(» the time of Uieir flowering ] A 
geiiuti of branehing shruiis, nat. order Caly- ; 
eanthacesD. eoriaifiting of a single species, ! 
C. fragraiiM, a nntive of Japan, and popu- 
larly called .lapun all-siiiec. It was intro- , 
dueed into our gardens in 1700, and is a ' 
gieat favoui-ite be(‘.aiise of its early sweet- 
Hc«>iited flow(>i*H It is generally trained , 
against walls. * 

Chlmpansee, Chimpaiuiee (ehim-paTi'/.e or > 
eliinrpan-/.r!), n I The native (iuiiiua iiaine 1 . 
A large West African RmCrronlfidyten umer) \ 
iielonging to the antnropfdd or man-iike I 
monkeys, with dark-brown huirupproaehing ' 
black, arms reaching only Ui the knee, very j 
large ears, and, like the oraiig, having the ! 
hair on its forearm turneii backwards, but | 
dilTeriiig from it in having an ailditioiial j 
dorsal vertebra and a tlnricfuth pair of ribs i 
In its organization and form it iiresents a ‘ 
consiilerable resemblam*e tri man 'I'lie struc- 
ture of its lower extremities enables it to i 
walk «Tect better than most of the apes. I 
although its habits are in reality arboreal | 
It feeils on fruits and nuts, lives in small 
societies, and ^•onstructH a sort of nest j 
amongst the branches. TIa- height of a full- , 
grown chinipan/ec is al»out 4 feet. This , 
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animal Is most nearly related to the gor- 
illa 

Chin (chin), II (A Sax rin, the chin a I 
wldely-spri'ad word’ l» i‘in, (i frian, the ; 
chin; Icel A Ilia, Dan hml, (Solh kninuH, 
the cheek t'og Armor //cn, the cheek. W. 

« '». the chin, h </c;m, the cheek; (Jr gi'iigii, 
le jaw, the chin, Skr haiiu, the jau ! The 
hiwer e.\tn*mlty of the faci* below' the 
inouth, the point of the under Jaw' in man 
or a corresponding part in other animals. 
China tclii'na), n A species of earthenware 
iiiailc in tVnnu.or in imitation of that iiiade 
tln*n>. and s«» I'lillcil fnun the country. 
Called also Chinaivinr and i'nrcvlain See i 
roKCKI.AIN 

China-aster (i hrna as t«'«r). u The com- 
mon iiaiiK* of CnUl^^trj^hlll^ vhiufmitt. a coin- 
liositi' plant, hardy ami free-llowering in 
our gardens Called also /icinc Margvrritr. 
China-clay (chrmi-kla). a Kaidin' (which 
see) 


Now tliry are all away. let us frisk at our ease, and 
have at everything like the bull in the ehina-shop. 

Thackeray. 

Chlnaware (ehriui-war). n See CHINA. 

Chtncaptn (ehingk'a-pin). n. Same as Chinka- 
jnn 

Chinch (chinch), ri fSp chinefit', a bug, from 
L eimex \ 1 The common bed-bug (Ctmeaf 
Irctularim) - 2 The popular name of cer- 
tain fetid American insects resembling the 
bed-bug, vcr> destructive tfi wheat, maize, 
. in the southern and western states, 
f.'allcd also Chindi^hug, Chink-hug, Chintz. 

Chinch,! a [A iiiuialized form of ehiehc.} 
^Niggard Hnmannt of thf Itow 

Chtocherle,t n Niggardliness Chaucer. 

Chinchilla (chin-cltiriu), n (.'^punish name ] 



Chiiichill.i (I niHchiUa htoix^rnt) 


1 A genus of rodent animals peculiar to the 
Souih Aniericun continent 'I’he speeies are 
nearly of the form and size of the rabbit 
(' laniffcrti produces the flue pearly-gray 
fur which has been so much prized in Kii- 
rope for many yeaiw Sec ClllNt'lilLLIPiK 

2 The fur of these aiumids. which is used 
for tippets, mulfs, linings to cloaks, pelisses, 
Ac. ;{ \ thick heavy cloth for women's 
wint(‘r cloaking, w'lth a long napped sur- 
face rolled into little tufts, in imitation of 
chinchilla fur. 

Chinchlllld8B(i‘hin-chirii-de),n pi. A small 
natural family of rodent animals, which 
inhabit the Hoiithcrn parts chiefly of South 
Amciicn. 'riiey arc gregarious and subter- 
raiietin in their habits, and mild in disposi- 
tion. Tlie family includes theehinchillaand 
viHcacha, about tlie size of the iiibbit, and 
iiiiu’h reHunibling it in form. 

Chlnchona (chin-cho'na), n. .Same as Cm 
chmiii 

As 4(1) inst.iiu I of siK ( rssfiil .k rliiii.(ti.Mtioi) tlir 
iiiOodiii (Kit) ol thinchooa ( iiltiv.itioii into British 
Indict IS most nti).iik.d)l(‘ tt.uiewv 

Cliln-clotli. Chln-cdout ((diiiTkloth. chiiT- 
kloiit ), n A sort of niufller worn by women 
in the time of ('harles I 

Chin-cough (ehin'kof). n (Fttr chink-cough, 
chink lieing a stifteiied f«»rm of kink, a lit 
of eoiigliing See KlNK and eomp Se kink- 
hiMt {host, a eoiigh). I> kink-hin-st ) A dls- 
east* often epideiiue among children; lioop- 
iiig-eoiigh (wliieli see) 

It '.li.ili iir’cr hr s.ikI in nnr cnimtrv 
I hou dirdst I) tW tAtn-icu/;h Ht.tu T- i't 


Ohlna-lnk(chrn:i ingk), n see lintinn mh, 
under lM>l \N. 

Chlnaman*B-hat (ehl'iia-man/ hat). n The 
name giieii by etdleetors to a shell found 
on oiir eoasis, the Cnlyptnva sinensis 
Chtnampa (eln mim pa). V The native 
tinme of tlie floating gardens onee eoininon 
on tlu' Mexieaii lake.** 'I’hey weie eaivfiilly 
eoiistnieted rafts on which plants were eui 
tlvated 

Chlna-onuige (ehrua-or-anj), 11 Tlie swi>et 
oniiige. said to iinve been ongiuully brought 
from (''ll Ilia 

China -root (ehrnaroO. n The rotd or 
rhi/ome of the Sinihtx China, a eliinbiiig 
shrubby plant, elostdy allitMi to sarsapui'illa, 
and ftmuerly iiiiieli esteemed for the pur 
post's for which the latU'rdrug is now' used 
It is still occiisioiially imported 
China -rose (ehi'na'ro/). II 1 The mime 
given to a number »if varieties of garden 
rose childly derived from Itam iiuiica and 
It scmiicritorrns, both natives of riiiiiii. 

2 A mime sometimes given to /iihwemi riwti- 
mnensis. oin* of the mallow tribe, eoiiinion 
in (''himi and ihf l':nst Indies, and an orna- 
ment in our hothouses 
China -shop (ehi'na-shop). ti A shop in 
whieli eiiiiia, eroekory, glauwan*. Ac , are 
■old. 


C hin e (chin), ii [Fr ^ chine, O.Fr eschinc, 
I’r esipitna, the sjrtiie or Imekboiie, from 
(i II (i skma, a needlt*. a prickle Ctunp 
I. spina, a prickle, also the spine or back- 
boiic 1 1 The backbone or spine of an ani- 
mal 'Chine W'lth rising bristles roughly 
spit'ad ’ />ry/t/cii - 2 piece of the baek- 
boneof an animal, with the adjoining parts, 
cut for etHikiiig * Hams and chines iineiit ’ 
(iforgi JCfiot .S [(irigin ditfeivnt 1 (fi) Thu 
etlge" or I mm of a cask {h) A part of a 
slilp See ('IIIMF.. OlllMB 
Chine (eliiii). V t To eut through the liaek- 
boiie, or iiitt) chine pieees. 

Chine (ehin). n (A Sax efmi, a ehiiik, a 
eniek See t'liiNK I A ravine or large lls- 
siirc ill a elitl a term esiieciiilly eoiiiuum iii 
the Isle of Wight and lianipshiru; us, Bluek- 
gang chine 

Chined (elund), a Pertaining hi the back; 
btu'klHiued used in composition. 'Steel- 
ehincil rascals ’ Beau. A- rl 
Chinese (eln-uezO. « Pertaining to (Tiina 
Chinese erane, or Chinese trit^ass See 
under IMVFEKENTlAl. Chinese fire, a com- 
position list'd ill fireworks. —Cnitiese glue, 
a su|ierior glue and varnish obtained ironi 
a species of algw w'liich abounds on the 
shoivs of t'hiiia. When onee dried it re- 
sists the action of water, and is employed 


by the Chinese to All up the lozenge-shaped 
I interstices in the net- work of bamboo, of 
• which their windows are frequently con> 
; structed, as well as to strengthen and varnish 
1 the paper of their lanterns.— C/ttnese lan- 
, tern. Hee Lantkkn — Chinese white, the 
white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment 
introduced into the arts as a substitute for 
the preparations of white-lead 
Chinese (clii-nezO, n. sing and pi 1. A na- 
tive or natives of China The plural form 
Chineses is used by 8hak8pere,Milton.T..ocke, 
Tillotson, Sir W. Temple, Ac — 2. The lan- 
guage of China, a monosyllabic language, 
dhixigle (ching'gl), n (travel free from 
! dirt; shingle (w'hich sec), [ITovincial.] 
Childly (ching'gli), a Gravelly: abound- 
ing in gravel. Sir W. Scott. [Provincial.] 
Chink (chiiigk), n. ( l*rov. £ chine, a ravine, 

' o.K chhie, A. Sax cinu, a chink, a Assure, 
from cinan, to gape. ‘ With an added k 
expressive of diminution ’ Skeat.'\ A nar- 
row aperture; a cleft, rent, or flssure of 
greater length than breadth; a gap or crack; 
as, the chinks of a wall. 

"I lie <»()iirs d.irk Lotttigc, Ijcittrrrd .md deenved. 

I (’Is It) ni.‘w Ill'll! Ihrt? cfutiki that tinitr has made. 

// \i/{er. 

Chink (chingk). /■./. l To cause oi»cn or 
part ami form ii flssure : to make chinks in. 

Thf skit) of th.if irrcat body is Lhojipcd. .and 
■ (hinkcii with droii),'ht A’/ J/a//. 

I 2. To fill up chinks in. as, to ehmk a wall. 

! Chink (chingk), r.i To crack: to o)>en. 
j Chlnk(ehingk)./i [Imitative. See tlie verb] 
I 1. A short, sharp, clear, mctallie sound 

I T'vcii III dn-nnis to the i/tink (if the jifiirc 

I Tills hiK kstrr puls down Uiir hunyson 

i 2 A term for iiioncy. so called frohi its 
' tinkling sound | Vulgar l- :i The name of 
' a bird, the rt'ed-biintiiig {Emberiza sc/umi- 
culus), probably denvetl h'om its note. 

! Chink (chingk),* r ( |lmitiitive;(!omp. 

wliieli is perhaps fur eh ink le.\ To make a 
small Khar)> sound, as by the collision of 
little pieces of money or other soiiorouB 
bodies 

Not . 1 1 'uiiii'.i iV/.'/.’/ (III M.iMii) •. bo.irds S'tkj/A 
Chink (ehiiigk). r t 'I'o cause to sound as 
I by shaking eoiiis oi small pieces of nictul. 


A 

j tit, as of eoiighiiig or laughing 

I Ili’n* my lord .iiid l.id\ tool- muIi •! ihitiA of taugh- 
j lUg th.it It w.is SOUK' tiiiiL liL’fon. tlif\ could recover 
' J/t ntj /{* iioke 

, Chlnka (chingk 'a), n The single cable 
' bridge of tlie Kast Indies, upon which tra- 
i versi's a scat in tlie form of an ox-yokc. 
E II Knight 

\ Chinkapin (ehiiigk^a-pin). n The American 
I name ntr the tlw'urf eliestiiiit ICastunea 
j pinnilo), a tree that rises (5 to 20 feet high, 

' w’ith a branehiiig shrubby stem, producing 
a pointed ovoid nut, scarcely half as large 
as a eomnion walnut, and very sw'eet. 

Chlnk-bllg (chingk'biig). n A kind of in- 
sect See Th INCH 

Chlnky (eliiugk'i), a Full of chinks or fis- 
sures, gaping; opening in narrow clefts. 

' I’lnistcr thou the chinky hives with clay.’ 
Pnfiien 

Chinned (chiml), « Tlnviug a ehin of this 
or that kind; ns, double-(7o/</o'd * Like a 
fuire yoiig prince, first downc chunini ’ 
i Chapman 

I ChlnoUne (kin'b-lin). n (('..HtN ) An oily 
liquid so named b> (jerhardt It is obtained 
liy distilling tiuiiiiiie with potash and a little 
, water or by the dry distillation of coal Tt 
I unites with acids, fomiiig erystallizable 
I salts 

< Chinquapin (ehiukwa-piu), n. same as 
i ChiiMapiH. 

Chln- 80 ah(ehin'skab). n. A disease in slieep, 

' (‘ailed by shepherds Dartars 
I Chlnse (chins), r t ^aut to thrust oakum 
! into tlie seams or chinks of a ship with a 
, chisel or pttiiit of a knife as a temporary 
cxfiedieiit for caulking 

Ch^-Btnip (chiii'strnp), n In saddlery, a 
' strap coimeeting the throat-strap and uose- 
' band of a halter E II Knight 
. Chintz, ChlntS (ehints), n [Hind chint; 

Per ehinz, spotted, stained ] C'ottoii cloth 
; or calico printed with flowers or other de- 
j vices in at least five different colours, and 
j now generally glazed It was formerly 
' manufactured in the East Indies, hut is now 
largely manufactured in Europe. especiaDy 
' in Great Britain. 

Let a clianning thttt/f and Brussels lace 
Wrap niy cold limbs, atid shade my lifeless face. 


I III* ihinki Ills iiiirsi .iiiil t.ikcs his sr.'it nf stiitc 

Pope 

Chinkt (chingk), n |See Ktnk, a At.] 


Fate, far. fat, full; me, met, hOr; pine, pin; uOte. not. move: tube, tub. bpU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Ghlnts (chints). n. An inaect. See Chtnch. 

GblOCOOea(ki-d-kok'ka). n. [Gr. chUhi, snow, 
and kokkoB, a berry: in allusion to the white 
colour of ttie berries.] A genus of tn>i>ieal 
plants, nat. order KubiaccsB, consisting of 
small, often climbing, shrubs, with funnel- 
shaped, yellowish flowers; fruit a white 
l>erry with two seeds. The bark of the ro»»t 
of C. atigniftiga is a violent emetic and 
purgative. 

CnlonantllUB (ki-6-nan'thus), n [Gr chion, 
snow, and anthos, blossom: from the snow- 
white clusters of flowers 1 A genus of N<»rth 
American trees or shrubs, nut order Ole- 
aecie. See Fkinue-tuee. 

ChionidsB, GhionldidadCkl-oii'i-de. kf-o-nid'- 
i-de), n. jit A family of birds including the 
genus Ctiionis. 

ChioniB (krd-nis), n. [Gr. chifm, snow ] See 
SHEATIiniliL. 

Ghiopplnet (chop-pcnO. n. Sami' as Chojiinc. 

Chip (chip), v.t. pret & pp chipped; ppr 
c/njijuiiff. [Closely connected witli chop and 
chap ; comp. 0 I), kijtjten, to strike, to 
knock to pieces ; G Sw. kipjm, to chop ; G 
kipjien, to clip or cut money ] I'o cut into 
small pieces or chips; to diminish by cutting 
away a little nt a time or in small pieces; to 
hew. See Chipping. 

Chip (chip), n. [From the vcrb.l 1 A piece 
of wood, stone, or other substance, sefiar- 
ated from a body by u blow of an mstru- 
ment, particularly a cutting instrument, as 
an axe, adze, or chisel - 2 Wood split into 
thin slips for the munufacturc of hats tuul 
bonneti}. 

Till- l.idifs wc.ir j.iLkcts .mil jietluiMt*; of lirnwn 
linen, ntiil cJttfi li.its \moUe>t 

a .Anything dried npand deprived of strength 
and character. [Colloci.l 

He w.is ... a r/o/, wu.ik w.'tlcr-fTrnrl. .i r.ibbit 
L'etnuiu the younce> 

4. iSnut. the riuadrant-shn]>cd i>iecc of wood 
attached to the end of the log hue ; tlic log 
(which sec) — A chip of the old block, a fami- 
liar [ihrasc applied to a child or individual 
who. cither in person or in sentiments uml 
disposition, resembles his father 

Chip (chip), V i. 'J'o lireak or lly off in small 
pieces, as potter’s ware 

Chlp-axe (chip'uks), a An axe for chip- 
ping 

Chlp-honnet (chip'bon-net). n. A woman’s 
bonnet made of wood split into small slips 

Chip-chop (chip'chop), a lirokcn; abrupt; 
gnltliling ‘ The sw'ect Jtaliaii and the c/u>- 
choji Gutcli. ' John Tatflor 

Chip-hat (chip'hat), n A hat made of chips 
or w'ood cut into thin filaments and plaited, 
so us to I’escnibie a straw-hat. 

Chipmunk. Chipmuck (chip'mungk. chip'- 
miik). n. The iiopular name of the siiuirrcl- 
like animals of the genus ’ramius (which 
see) 

Chipper (chip'^r), a [Softened fonn of 
prov. K lively, bri.sk; com]) I) kip- 

jicren, to smart; with cold j Active ; cheer- 
ful; lively; brisk; comfortable. [American, 
collo(| I 

Chipper (chi p't>r), V.i To eliirj); to cliirrup 
[Provincial English ] 

Chipping (chip'ing), n 1 'I’lic act of cutting 
olf in small iiieces, an o]ieration freoueiitly 
apidied to cast- iron when it is taken from 
the mould, in order to cut away the dark 
rind or outside crust, which is hardci than 
the rest and which would destroy the tile 
The operation is perfonned by the chisel, 
and is very expeditious compared with the 
proces'i of filing —2. The flying or breaking 
oft ill ..nail pieces of the edges of jKitter’s 
ware and porcelain - A chip, a jiiece cut 
off or separated by a cutting or engraving 
instrument; a fragment. 

Chlpplng-hlrd (chip'ing-bi^rd), n A kirnl 
of sparrow (Zenotrwhia Kocialis), very eoni- 
mon in the Vniteil States (’ailed alsoCVii//- 
long-uftarrow, and eolloiiiiially Chippy 

Chlpplng-ChlBel (ehiii'ing-chiz-el), n. 'i'he 
chisel employed in the operation of chipping 
See (’Hii'i'JNO. 1. 

Chlpplng-piece (chip'ing-peB),n \i\ found- 
*^ (^) rtH tiltjvatcd cast or forged surface, 
affording surjdns metal for reduction by the 
tools, (ft) The projei'ting piece of iron east 
on the face of a piece of iron framing, w'heii 
intended to tie rested against another piece. 

Chippy (chip'i). a. Abounding in chips; 
proifueed by chips. 

Here my chilled veins are warmed by chtfpy fires. 

.sanoffe. 

^Ippy (chip'i), n. See rHllM'ING-BlRU. 

C^ue (shek). H. [Fr ] The cliigoe. 

Chir-. See Cheil- 


Ghlrajpra (kl-rog'ra). n. [L. ehiragra, from 
Or. cheiragra, hand-gout— cArtr, the hand, 
and agra, seizure.] Gout in the hand. 
ChtraflTlC, ChiragTical (ki-mg'rik, kl-rag'- 
rik-al), a. Having the gout in the hand, or 
subject to that disease. 

Chlrdh(t n. A chimdi. 

Chirchnawe,f n a churchyard. ‘ In feld. 
in chirch, or in chirehhawe' Chaveer. 

Chlrchreve. t n. A church-roeve or church- 
warden. Chaveer. 

Chlretta (ki-ret'ta). 7k [Hind.] An Indian 
hitter derived from the dried stiuns of Aga- 
thoteg Chirayta, a gentiaiiaceous plant from 
the north of India It is very similar in its 
properties to gentian, and is used medicin- 
ally for similar punioses 

Chirk (ch(^rk), a [Apparently a slightly 
moilifled form of ehirjt: comp ITov G zir- 
ken, to chirp. ] Lively ; chc'crfiil ; in good 
spirits; in a comfortable state. [I'nited 
States.] 

Chirk t (ch6rk), v.i. To chirp: to creak 
Chaucer 

Chirm t (ch6nn). v i. [A. Sax einn. epnn, 
a noise, cry, cynnan, to make a noise; from 
same root as chirr, chirk, and chitp j 1 To 
cliirp ns a bird. 'The hirtl chtnurg as it is 
whistled to' Wotlroephc —2. To emit a 
moiirnful sound, as binls collected together 
before a storm. 

Chirm.t Churmet (eht^mi), n. [A snx 
cirut iSee above.] (’hiniour; confused m>ise; 
specifically, the mournful sound emitted 
before a storm by birds collected together 
‘The ch urine of a thousand tainits and re- 
proaches ’ liacon 

Chirognomy (ki-rog'no-mi). a. [Gr cheir, 
cheiros, the hand, and gnome, iiiidcrstaiid 
iug, from gignogko, to know ] A so-called 
art or science w'hieh professes to judge of 
mental (‘haracter from the form and appear- 
ance of the hand 

Chirograph (ki rd-graf). w. [Gr cheir, ihv 
hand, and grapho, to write ] Aiicieiilly. 
a deed, which, requiring a eoniitcrfuirt, was 
engrossed twieeon the same pieeeof jiarcli- 
meiit with a space between, in whicli was 
w'ntton a word or words, or the capital 
h'tters of the alphabet, through which the 
parchment was cut and one part gi\cii to 
each jiarty, so tliat the I'orrespondeuci' of 
the two might be easily shown 1'liis prac- 
tice, so far as concerned the engrossing of 
tines ( f land, w’as rt'taiiied in the ehirogra 
pher's office in England until those assiir- 
nnees were uladislied in 

Chirographer (ki rog'raf-i'r), n [See cm- 
RoGKAl‘H I 1 One who exercises or professes 
the art or Imsitiess of writing Chir>Mjrii- 
pher of jincK, m old lair, an officer In tlic 
(’ommoii Pleas wdio engrossed thics of land 
Sfc (^llllioouAni 2 One who tells fortunes 
by examining the hand 
Chironraphic, Chirographical (ki-ro- 
grafik, ki rO-graf'ik-al ), a Pertaining to 
eliirograpliy. 

GhirographiBt (ki-rog'jiif-ist), n \ cluro 
grupliei . 

l.ct till* (hin>jrf,iphf\t% b« linld In, 

ft) hut hoot 

Chirography (ki-rog’ra-fl). n [.sccCinim- 
GKAl'il 1 1 Tlic art of writing, liniid-writ- 
iiig. 2 The art of telling fortunes by cx- 
aiiiiiiiiig the hand 

ChirogymnaBt ( ki 'ro- jim - mist ), «. [ Gr 
cficxr, the hand, and gyimutHUh, a trainer of 
athletes, a gymnast, j A cfuitrivaiicc for cx- 
eri'isiiig and streiigtheiiiiig tlic tlngers of a 
pianist One of the simplest forms consists 
of a cross-bar from which arc suspended 
rings attaclied to springs 

ClHrological (ki ro-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to cliindogy 

Clllrologist (ki-rol'o-jist), n [Gr cheir, the 
iuiiid, and ftw/os, discourse ] One who com- 
municates thoughts by signs made with the 
hands and fliigcrs 

Ghlrology (ki-roPo-ji), n. [Sec (’HIKdl/*- 
OI^T ) The art or practice of using the 
manual alphabet, that is, of communicating 
thoughts by signs made liy the hands and 
fingers, much used by deaf-niiites. See 
1>EAFNK.SS 

Cklroxuancer (ki'ro-raan-sfcr), »i. [See Ciii- 
ROMANry ] One who attempts to foretell 
future events, or to tell the fortunes ami 
dispositions of persons by inspecting the 
hands Dnjdcn 

Cblronuincy ( krro-man-si ), n. \ Gr cheir, 
the hand, and tnanUia, divination | Jiiv- 
inatioii by the hand: the art or practice of 
attemptiiiju; to foretell events, or to discfiver 
the dispositions of a person by insfiecting 


the lines and lineaments of his hand: palm- 
istry. 

ChteqmanlBt, ChiromaiitiBt (kl'ro-man- 
ist, ki ro-inan-tist). ii. Same as Chiromancer. 
Gh^mantic, Gblromantlcal (ki-r6-iuan'- 
tik, ki-ru-iiian'tik-al), a. Fertainiiig to chiro- 
mancy or divination by the hand. 

CJ^onla (ki-ro'nl-a). a [From the rentniir 
tmrvn, who cured himself by it.] A genus 
of plants, nat order Gentiaiinceie. natives 
of the (’ajic of Good Hope They are herbs 
narrow ribbed leaves ami 
holl-8ha]>cd, gciicndly pink, flowers Heverai 
are in cultivation. The iiaiiic was formerly 
given to our Euglisli ccntaur\. 
Chironomer t (ki-run'o-uicr),*u. a teacher 
of ehirononiy or gesticulation 
Chironomlct (ki-rb-uom'ik). a Kelatiiig to 
chiroiiomy or the art of gesticulation 
ChlronomUB (ki-roii'o-mus). n [Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and nomvg, a rule, in allusion to 
the symmetrical mauiier iu which these in- 
sects spread out their feet when they are at 
rest 1 A genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Tipnlida' 'J’licrc are upwards of 
eighty Itritish speides. all of siiiitll si/e; they 
froiiueiit marshy situations and very mucii 
resemble gnats 

Chironomyt (ki-ron'o-mi). n [Gr cheir, the 
liiiiid. 1111(1 nomos, a rule | The science 
1 w'hich treats of the riile.s of gesticulation, 

' which is a part of piintomimc 
Chiroplast (kiTo-)dast), n [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and idaitgo, to form ] An instrument 
cniploycMl by some teachers to fonii the 
I hand for playing on the )>ianoforte Called 
also Chirvjilasc. 

! Chiropod (ki'ro-pod). n j.Vc below j A 
I mcnilier of the Miinimalia having hands, or 
feet ri'senibhng hands 

I Chiropodist (ki-rop'od-isi). n. |Gr cheir, 
j till* hand, and pons, podos, tlic fool ] One 
who treats diseases of tlic hands or fci't : a 
I Hiirgcoii for tin* feet; a cutter or extractor 
j of 1 ‘orns. 

' Chiroptera (ki-rop'tt r a), n. pi SecCiiKiu- 

I IU‘TKUA 

I ChirOBOphlst (ki ros'o list), n. [Gr cheir, 
j the hand, and sophos, wise | A fortune- 
I teller. 

! ChlrOtOB fki roTc/.), n Manic as Chcirotcs 
; Chirp (chirp), ri \\ parulli*] and cijuiva- 
Iciit form to chirk, and G zirpen, tschlrjn'n, 
srhirpen, to cliirp, rhirrnp being a li'iigtli- 
ciicd form, and tlu* sanu* root licing hccii In 
chirm, rhirr |i hirrrn, to coo, and in L 
garrio, toi'haiti'r, the root being iilliniiitely 
I the siiinc ns tliat of call | To ninkc a sliort 
' sharp sliril Hound, as is lioiic liy small birds 
' or certain ins(‘cts, as, a lark or (‘ricket 
! chirps ‘The yellow broom wiierc eft iVyi the 
^ limictK guv ' Mickle 

I III f rii ki I I /lo/ij, till 1ii>lil liiiric. low, 

! ' I'l-, iH-.irlv Iwi-lvL- o'( lo< Ic. /euuvien 

j Chirp (cli('‘rp), n A short, shrill note, as of 
certain binls or insccls 

I lii.ir .1 <hit/> iiriiinls JenuyioH 

Chirper (cht’TpVu ), U Om* that chirps 

'I hi ihtrpn . Iir^^iiis hi-. niili“i in thr niidillf; of 
M in h (ulhet! H'/nte 

Chirping fc.liiTp'ing), n i'he sound made 
i>> one Hint chirps 'A kind of whistling 
or chnpinif wltli the lips ’ Holland 
Chirping (cln)rpiiig). a Clicei ing; eiiliven- 
, ing . Id cniiMing to clnrji ‘ iiic chirjnng 
and niodcriilc liottlc ’ /< Jonson 
11': t.ikcs his (hirpinj; j> .il, hr i r.u ks his jokes 
t'ope 

, Chlrpingly (clif*rpiiig li ). adv In a chirp- 
ing niiiiiiicr 

i Chirr, Chlrre (chc*r), v i. | a Sax Ccormn, 

' to murmur See CIIIKI* j i’o eoo, as a 
pigeon ; to make a noise of wiiiiii the w'ord 
is imitative ‘The chirring grasshopper.' 
Herrick 

Chirrup (ehir'rnp), v i | rmliably a length- 
eried form of chirp liy laying stress niton 
the r J i’o cliirp. 

And whil, whit, whit, in .1 hush hesi-lt me fhirruptd 
the iiit'litiiiK.iU* ItiiHwon 

Chirrup (‘iiiCniii), »’ f. Titiiuiekeii.t-nliven, 
or unimatc, as iiy chinung, to clieriip, as, 

' to chirruji uit one’s horses 
Chirrup (‘iiir'rup), '« A elilrp ‘The spar- 
row’s c/iirruji on the roof.* Tennyson. 
Chirurgeont (ki-rftr'jon), n [Gr cheirourgos, 
one who operates with the hand cheir, the 
hand, anti ergon, work; L chirurgus, Fr. 
chinirgicH ) A surgeon 
Chirurgeonly t (ki-r^-CJon-li). adv hi the 
rnunrier of a ehinirgeon or surgeon Shak. 
Chlnurgeryt (k‘i-r(*i‘'j*r-i). n [Gr cheir- 
Mtrgia. See (!HIKI:kgkon J Surgery. 


ch, cAain: £h, Sc. loeA; g, yo; j, job; li, Fr. Um: ug, siny; TU, (Aen; th, (Ain; w, utig; wh, toAig; zh. azure.— See KBT. 
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€htnirgic,t Ohirurgloalt (ki-rdr'jlk, ki- 
r6r'jfk>al). a Suri;i(’ul. 

Chliel (chi/ VI). II fO. Kr eutel(Fr. eucau), 
thmuRn L. L cutHlvH, a dim. from L fncilU, 
a cutting; IriHtriiiiiont. Rickie, from aeco, to 
cut ] All iuHtriinicnt of iron or Rteel, UMid 
in curfjcntr.v, joinery, cabinet-work, maHon- 
ry, MMilpturc, A'c , cither for parinKi hewinic. 
or Koiiiriii); riiiiadH arc of different Rizes 
and MhapcR, fitted for particular urch 
■O hlael (chi/'cl), T.t pret A* pp chiHelied; 
ppr. ehiHelliwi 1 To cut, pun-, t^ouKO. «r 
cinrravc with ut-hiRel: hr, a Htiitiic dumdled 
out of marble 2 /'/>/ to cut dose, ok in a 
bargain; to cheat. (Slanu 1 
Chiselled (dii/VId), /> and a >Vorkcd with 
a chiRol or as with a chiRcl , dcar-i-nt . sta- 
tiieH(|Ui‘. * Tin; ddicate ainl chiHrllnt lK‘aut> 
<if the Htiident'H features ' Lord /w/Zbui 
ChiHfllni work, tile condition of the Burface 
of a Htone produced by tiic dtisci 
Chleel-tooth (chi/.VI-toth), n A tooth like 
achiHcl, a name kivcii to the im-iHor teeth 
of rodent aniinalH from their form Theac 
teetli exhibit a sharp anb-rior inurKin formed 
i»y the denser cmimel, wltli tlic- Hofter den- 
tine HlopiriK auav liehind it. Just as tlie an- 
terior Hurfaec of a diisel slopes from the 
Rharp edifc formed liy tlie plate of hard steel 
laiil on the liaek of that tool 
Chleleu (kis'lc-o), n llleb A'im/i'II | The 
ninth montli of the .lewisli year, uiiRweniif; 
to a part of .November and a part of lic- 
eembci. 

CblSley (i-hi/'lij. « |A Sax reoM‘1, eetml, 
gravel, sand ; eomp chrxsom \ HaviiiK a 
sandy and ela.\ey ehiaraeter; eoiitainiii); a 
larue admixture of gravel and small pebliles: 
said of soils 

ChlaselB, Chisels (ehis'd/.). n The eoarHcr 
part of bran or Hour after the finer part is 
H«-]ta rated 

Chit (chit), II I \ Sax rUh, a shoot or twif; ] 

1 A shoot oi sprout, the first shooting or 
P'l'mination of a seed or plant ‘Thee/ii/ 
or sjirit at tin- roof end ' Mortimer Hence 

*.! A child or bala- *A siitiealitiK e/ii7 ’ 
Tiltin' |(’ollo«| I :t f A pimide, a wart. 

4 All iiistiument for eleavitiK laths 
Chit I ( chit ), r I 'I'o sprout . to sliiiot, as a 
seed or jdaiit 

I li.i\ I known li in ii-n Inmr-. .ilo-r lifiny 

tliiouii l•lrlll M.'ttitmt 

Chit, Chltty (chit, ehit'ti), ii | \ corruption 
of the Hindu term rhU her, a letter | A 
note or Idler, ,1 written iuessa);e Also 
called Chtitnh 

I In • i-Miiini,' loiiii ^ .1 n.i'oc tniniirr inlo < .unp 
wall itiitt,'} loi - Nil ..I II .s.iliili ' II H KuweU. 

Chit! (ehit). foi Vhidrth Chmurr 
Chit-chat (ehit'ehat ), ii | A reduplication of 
rlnit .seei'ii.VTl ITattlc, familiar or trill- 
iiiu talk 

No'linit; '.Ml lx nmii nnliki< th.iii (In- intlilcii (an 
f II ill ipsitiiu* ■ ol ‘-ili.il'i-.lintv •mil tlu pl.iiii, ii.iiia.il 
|/V I - Hr// III I I III) ill / <|/«/' 

Chltln. Chltlne iKi 'tin), u iKr rhiton, a 
fume i The name ooeii by (Idler to the 
oi'uaiiie siilislaiiei- iiliieli forms the elytra | 
and inteurumeiitsiit luseets and the carapaces 
of eiiistaeea, and which ma.v be olitaiiied ; 
b> exhaust 111 ).; Hie m iim-casesof eoelvchafers I 
with M.iler, alciihi'l. dhei, acetic acid, and 
boiltm: alkalies I'ln resulm* retains the ; 
form III the wiiiu eases It IS solid, trails- . 
parent , ami nf burin aspect Its eoiiiposi- ! 
tion IS regarded as beiiii; ('.,11,. N 
ChttlnoUB I ki tin 11 - ). ti ('oiiMstiiii; of. or 
liavim; the naliiie of chltln 
Chiton (krioii) h [<ir cluton \ a tunic; 
the under uarim-iit «orii !»> the ancient 
(Ireeks The l>oric rhifnn, worn bj im-ii. 
was short ami of wool, tin- louic was of 
linen, worn lorn:, with shoit. wide sh-exes 
Hi H' Plinth 

Chiton (ki'toii), u. (lii rhiton, a tunic, a 
eiiir.iss, a coat of mail, the mime lienm 
Hiven from the shell I A uouiih of imdluscs 
formiim tin- txpeof the l.imil> i'hitoiiidie. 
a member ot this famd> 

ChltonldflB (ki-ton'i-ilej. It. id A natural 
faini1> of ^asteropods, nlfordiiiK the only 
instance known of a molluseuii shell formed 
of many successive )M»rtions,ofU'ii iu eoiiiaet 
uiiil overlnppiiic each other, but never truly 
urtieiilated Tlie shell iu the typical Kenus 
(Miitoii is composed of ei^ht pieces; the 
animal adhering to rocks or stones after the 
fashion of the llniiiet The species an* 
numerous, and then- an* few- n»eky shores 
without some of them Some of the speeies 
are fossil in carbon ifenuis ro«‘ks 
Chittah (ehit'ta), n. See ('HIT, CHITTY 


I Chltter (chlt'tdr), v.i. [CloMly allied to 
1 chatter; cnmti G./ifteren, to tremble.] 1. To 
' shiver; to Rnake, os with cold. tObBolete 
, and provincial.] - 2.1 To chirp. 

1 1 hitter, chirp, and syn<r Kendall. 

Chltterllng (chit'tor-liiiff), n [PorhapB ; 
i allied to .Sr kite, Goth qvithuK. the lielly; , 
i or rh max be for eh, the word being a dim, 

I derived from tlie verb that means to evacu- 
; ate the bowels ] 1 In cookery, part of the 
small intestines, as of swine, frieii for food: 
geijcrnlly u»od in the plural. ‘ Which was ' 
but souse to ehitterlniffif ' Ihidihran. — - j 
2 t 'I'lie frill to the bn-ast of a Rbirt I 

< If .in It «Ii.iii waiHt. WL- make an English petyroate; I 
i.f .1 1 rrin li riillt, an I n^lish ihyftei huf,'. \ 

Gasrotjrne 

Chltty (ehit'ti). a I See CHIT, a sprout] ■ 

1 Kiill of (‘hitH or BproutR. - 2 f ChildlRh ; like 
a bulie 3 f AtHicted with warts or pimples, i 

Chltty-face.t Chltty-facedt (chit'ti-foR. 
eliit'ti-hist), a (From chitty (see uhove), [ 
and faeji.\ 1. Meagre-faced; baby-faced. | 
‘Tlie peaking, ehitty-face jaige ’ Maeninger. 

2 Pimply-fm-ed ' 

Ghlvache, Chli^chle, tt. Set- ciievaoiue 
Chlvalllc (Rhiv'al-rlk). a Partaking of the 

ehaiacter of (-hiviilry ; ehivulroiis 
Chivalrous (rIhvVI ru8).a. [Ht-e (CHIVALRY. ] 
P(-itaining to (-hivalry or knight-errantry; 
will like; bold, gallant ‘C/umlrotut cm- 
IiriHc ■ Spenser 

A fourth (in Milton’s latalo^iip of n.xines) brings 
bebirt- us the S(>letKliiI phantoms of r/imi/rfi/r ro- 
in.ini « . the trophicil lists, the embroulerctl hoiisiiigs, 
the ciu.iint (If vi( , the li.iimtcd forests, the em. Iiantcci 
p.irdeiis, the .o hievt ments nf t‘n.imourc<l knights, 
.iiiil th< smiles of rest tied prim esses Afacaitltty 

Chivalrously (shiv'iil-ruH-li), adv In u 
(‘liivalroiiH manner or Hpirit 
ChlvalrousnesB (Rhiv'nl-riiR-neH). n. 'Phe : 
(luality of being chivalrous, gallantry; no- 
bility of Hpirit; iiiagnaiiimity, gallant self- 
Raeritlee on belialf of the w-eak 
Chivalry (Rhix''a]-ri), u. |Ki cheealerie,fviii\i 
chemlier, a kiiightorhorBeimiii.frumr/ieeaf, 
a hoFRe .See Cavai.kV 1 1 Kiiighthoud, 
the Mysteni to which knighthood xvith all its 
liixvR and usages lieloiiged. ‘ Degrees and 
oi-dei*R of eJiiealry. ’ /tacon.- 2 'I'hat whieli 
IK-rtaims to knighthood; tlie (lualitb-ationR 
of a knight, as eoiirteRy, valour, and dexte- 
rity in arms 

'I In glory of onr 1 roy this il.ix- doth he 
« III his t.ur worth ,in«l singh ,/itrn/i i Shah 

3 t All adventure or exfiloit, as of a knight 
‘Acts more dangerous, but less fanioiis, 1 h>- j 
eaiiHe tln-y were Imt private eh iva tries ' Sir j 
/* Sidimt 4, A body or order of knightR; ' 
kniglitH or wan-iors etdioetively, any Inxly , 
of illustnoiiH xvarriors, espeeially cavalry | 

■| he K« il s«‘.i » o.isi. mIiosc w.ivcs o't ithrow ’ 

lUisiiis ,iiid Ills .Meiiiphi.in </ro>«r/r I Altltao ' 
\\ .(\e, Mtiiin h, .ill thv iMliiiers u.ixv, ' 

Andih.irgc with till thy i An t ( amj>hrU i 

f) In Hmjlish laie, u tenure of lands by 
kniglit's Hcrvice. tliat ik, by the condition of 
]H-i forming Hcrx ice on lior,sebnek, or of jier , 
forming some noble or military serviei- to ; 
Ins lord .See Kmoiit skkx ICK and ’I'KN- ' 
riiK Com t of Chiealry, a court establisbeil 
by Kdwiird III , of w-liieb the l.ord High 
(’oiistulile and the F^arl iiiiU’shal of Fiigland I 
w el e joint judges When both judges xvere [ 
]iri‘seut it took eogni/.anee of eriminul | 
eases, generally in a sumniary iiiunner; ' 
xvlieii lield before the earl-imirshal aloiu- it j 
WHS merely ti eoiut of honour It is now in < 
abeyaiiee, except as represented in the Her- ' 
aids' College by the eaii-nmrbliars eonit 
Chive t (eh IV), II. (Lti se/ieiv, the shivesor , 
fragnit’iitH of stalk, as of hemp or flax, that 
fall otl in dressing; Jeol skrjn, to cleave ] 
In hot. tilt- threatt or tllament whii-b sup- > 
ports the aiitlier of a tioxver Jiay. 

Chive (ehiv), II Si*e CIVK 
Chlve-garllC(ehiv'gnr lik).ii Sameasriir 
Chlver (ehiv't'r), r I To shiver. [Did Eng- 
lisii amt Scdtt'h | 

Chlvey, ChlWV (ehiv'i), r.t (.see extract 1 
To eliiiRi- rouml or hunt about , to tlirow or 
piteli about (.Slang ] 

(. /;i. ;■! IS .1 civmmon E.nglish word, im iniiig to 
gtsul, tiritr, Vi X. hunt, oi thi.^w .is it wert lit-rt* .iiid 
(lic-rL It i> |fr. Iv t.ipsy ( hit' lit Konuu.iny iiu .ms 
.mxtnii’, >.h up.) omlt-il, is .i d.xggt*r or goad, or 
kml< 1 ill i.lti i.ips\ word . nit .unoiig i(s iiiuiieroiiv 
nu-.miiigs. h.is rx.i«tl) ihit of casliiig, tlirowing, 
pitdiing. .m.! driving l u Leiand 

Chlvey (ehiv'i). n A halloo; a shout; a 
cheer. fSlang 1 

Chlamydate (klam'id-at). a (Gr chlamye, 
ehlamydos, a nmutle ] In zoot poBsessing a 
mantle; as, chlamydate BrauehiiHfSSteru- 
poda 


Ghlamsrdeonf (kla-mid'fi-us), a. In hot. 
TOitaining to the floral envelope of a plant 
Onlainydoeaiirafl (klam'i-dd-se^ruB). n. 
(Gr. chlamye, chlamydog, a cloak, and 
sauroe, a lizard. ] A genus of Australian 
lizards. The C. Kingii, known as the 
frilled lizard, has a curious crenated 
membrane - like ruff or tippet round its 
neck, covering its shoulders, which lies 
back in plaits upon the body when the 
animal is tranquil, but which elevates itself 
when it is irritated or frightened Its head 
is large in proportion to its liody. A full- 
gi'own specimen is about 3 feet in length. 
Chlam 3 n;>hore (klam'i-for), n. .See Chlamy- 

I*HORUS. 

ChlamyphoruB, Chlamydophorus (kla- 
mif'o-ruB, klam-i-dof'o-rus), ii (Gr. 
ehlamys, chlamydoe, a cloak, and phird, 
to liear.l A genus of ijuadrupeds of the 
order Edentata. The C. tnnieatus, or 
pichiciago, resembles the mole in its habits; 
It is about 5 inches long, and its back is 
covered over with a coat of mail, consisting 
of twenty-four rows of tough leathery plates 
It is a native of Chili, and nearly allied to 
the armadillo 

Chlamys (kluin'is), n (L andGr. ] 1. A 
light and freely-flow’ing scarf or plaid worn 
by the ancients us on outer garment It 
was oblong in shape, generally about twice 
as long us it xxas broad. A common mode 



ChUimys ■— Hojm-’s Cnstiimos of the Ancientv 

of wearing it xxas to jiass one of itfi shorter 
sides round theiicek and fasten it by meaiiH 
of a bnioeb, letting it hang down over the 
buck or over the slioiilder 2 A purple 
cope; out- of the pontilic-al vestments. -3 In 
hot. the lloral envelope of a plant. 
ClllOaBma (khi-n/'iiia), n [Gr chloazo, 
to be green J lii jinthol lit greenness; 
a name for a eiitnneou-- atleetioii ehtinie- 
teri/ed by patebch of a yelloxx or yelloxvish- 
lu’oxxn colour, the pityria.siK. rrrsirolor. It 
is removable by tin- use of 8ul]ihiir 
Chios (klo'e), II The name of tin; hi-roine 
of Longiis' imstoral roinanee Ihtidniis and 
Chlor. and of a sheplienh-ss in .Sydney’s 
Aicudiai hence applied in literature to a 
female lover 

To turn thi-ir ittviitmii .iw.iy wliilf and 

( h/t>e wi-ri? IhIIiii), .itiil . umiig 'J hati’eiay 

Cblora (klo'ra), li [Gr chloros, greenish- 
yellow 1 .\ small genus of geiitiaiiaeeous 

pl.int.s, eonsistiiig of erei-t glain-oiis herbs 
One b]ieeics (C jM-rtohatn) ir. found in the 
i-halky pastures of England. Its st<-in is 
fiMiM li to IS inches high, and terininateb in 
a number of fli»xver-stnlk.s. caeli be.-iring a 
single largish delicate yellow llowei The 
whole i»laiit is M*ry bittei, and may be 
eitqiloy ed as a toiiu- , it is used also as 
u yelloxi’ dye Its popular name in yellow- 
wort or yelloxx centaury 
Chloracetate (klOr-ab'e-tat), a A salt of 
ehloraeetie acid. 

Chloracetic Acid ( klOr - a - set ' ik us ' lil ). a 
(CnHji'lDa ) An acid prodiu-ed liy the 
suhstitution of ehlorine for pari of the 
hydrogen in acetic acid. It eombiucs with 
bases, forming chlorueetutes 
Chloral (klCVral). a (From ehlor, the first 
]iart of chlorine, and til, the first syllable nf 
alcohol 1 (CsHCl;iO ) A liquid first pre- 
pared liy Lieliig from ehlorine and alcohol, 
afterwards by Stadeler by the action of 
chlorine on starch. The hydrate of chloral, 
as now prepared (CsHClsO.U^O), is a 


Fkte. fkr, fat, fall: md. met, hto; pine, pin; ndte, not. move; tfllie, tub, bqll; oil, pound; li. Sc. abune; S» Sc. fey. 
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white ci 78 ta 1 l 1 ne siibBtance, which, in con- 
tact with alkalies, separates into chloroform 
and formic acid, llcnce, when it comes into 
contact with living blood, the alkaline reac- 
tion of that fluid effects its decomposition, 
and a formation of chloroform is the result. 
When taken into the mouth or injected 
into the blood the chloroform set free is 
given U{) to the blond little by little Hence 
the action of chloral differs from that of 
pure chloroform in being slow, gentle, and 
prolonged (^hloral kills by paralyzing the 
action of the heart It is a hypnotic ns well 
us an aiiiesthotic, and is frequently substi- 
tuted for morphia Chloral does not com- 
bine with blood out of the brtdy Some 
authfirities ascribe its effects to the formic 
acid developcil iii its trail sforinatiou. 
Chloranil, Chloranlle (kior'a-nii), n. 
[From ehtorhif and anU^ne.^ 1 

A compound produced by the action of 
chlorine on aniline, phenol, salicin, and 
other allied ]io«lie‘« It forms jialo yellow 
pearly scales Jtv dissolving it in caustic 
potash chloraiiilate of potassium is formed. 
Chloranthacess (klo-ran-tha'se-e). n. pi. 
[Gr chlOroft, greenish-yellow, and anihm, a 
flower 1 A nat order of ajietalous exo- 
gens. allied to the po]ipers, and, like them, 
having an aromatic fragrant odour; they 
ai'e trees, shrubs, or herb.s with opposite 
leaves, connected by sheathing stipules 
There are three known genera, and fifteen 
species, all natives of the warm regions of 
India and America Chloranthutt officinalis 
is reckoned a stimulant and tunic of the 
highest Older 

Chloranthus (klo-ran'thus), n. Sec CllLoK- 
ANTHACKjK 

Chlorate (kld^rat), u. [Sec ('ULoiaNK. ] 
A salt of chloric aciil 'I he chlorates are 
very analogous to the nitrates They arc 
tlccfimposed liy a red heat, nearly all of 
them heing converted into metallic chlor- 
iiics, with evolution of pure oxygen They 
deflagrate with iiiflummalde siiiistnnces 
with such facility that an explosion is pro- 
duced by slight causes The chlorates of 
sodium ami potassium arc iiseil in medicine 

Chloretic (klo'rct-ik), «. Same a.s ChUn itic 

Chloric (kloTik). a IVrtainliig to or con- 
taining chlorine , sjiccilically, containing 
chlorine in smaller firoportion than chlor- 
ous coiiipoiimK (Viloric acid, a colourless 
syrupy Inpml (11 having a very acid rc- 
ai'tion, produced by decomposing barium 
chlorate liy means of sulphuric acid /V/- 
chloric acid, an extremely cxjdosive acid 
(IIC'IO.), containing one atom of oxygen more 
than chloric ai id. It is produceti by distil- 
ling pen-hloratoof potassium with hiilpliuric 
ami Chlotic ether, a vidatilc liquid (( all*. 
Cl) olitained by passing hydrochloi ic acid 
gas into alcohol to saturation and disfilling 
the iirodiie.t It is also termed IJ ydrochlunc 
Kthcr 

Chloridate, Chloridlze (kioTid-at, kid'rid- 
iz), ri In phntoff to cover a ]ilate with a 
chloride, spocilically, with chloride of silver, 
for the piii'iioso of rendering it sensitive ti» 
the actinic rays of the sun 

Chloride ( k 10 'rid), n. [See (Mn.oKiNK I A 
compound of chlorine with another element 

Chlorimeter, Chlorimetry (kio Tii.i'et-«T, 
klo-rinre-lri), n Same as Chlocomctn , 
Chlurnmetri/ 

Chlorinated (klo'rin-at-ed), a 111 chem 
eoiitaining one or more equivalents of idilo- 
rme 

Chtorination ( klO - ri - na ' shon ), n. In 
ininnii a process for the cxtiaetion <if gold 
by exposure of the auriferous material to 
chloiine gas. K II Kniylif 

Chlorine (klO'rin or klo'rin), n f Gr 
chturos, greenish-yellow, from its cidoiir. ! 
Sym Cl At wt 3.^ r» The name given to 
an elementary gast'ous sulistaiice contained 
ill common salt, from which it is liberated 
by the aitiuii of snlpbiiric lu id ami man- 
ganese dioxide Chlorine has a giccnish- 
yellow colour, a peculiar smell, and irritates 
the nostrils most violently when inhaled, 
as also the wiiidpipr' and lungs It ex- 
ercises a corrosive action upon otgiiiiie 
tissues Tt is not combustible, tlioiigh it 
supports the tombiistion of man> bodies, 
and, indeed, spontaneously burns several 1 n 
coinbinatiim with other elements it forms 
chlorides, wdiiidi act most imi>ortant parts 
in many nianufactiiririg iiroeess<*fi. 'Hiis gas 
may be liipiefled b> cold and pressure Chlo- 
riiie is one of the most i»owerfiii iileaching 
agents, this jiroperty ladonging t«> it through 
its strong affinity foi h>drogeu. Hence in the 


manufacture of bleaching-powder (chloride 
of lime) it is used in immense quantities 
When applied to iiioistonod coloured fabrics 
it acts by decomposing the moisture pre- 
sent, the oxygen of which then destroys the 
colouring matter of the cloth, dtc It is a 
valuable disinfectant, where it can lai con- 
veniently applied, as in the form of chloride 
of lime 

Chloriodic (khVri-od-ik), a. ronipounded 
of chlorine and iodine 

Chloriodlne (klo-rrml-in), n. A compound 
of chlorine and iodine. 

Chlorite (kltVrit). n |Or chlorw, greenish- 
yellow J 1. A mineral of a grass -green 
colour, o)ia<iue, usually friable or easily 
pulverized, compost'd of little spangles, 
scales, prisms, or shining small grains, and 
consisting of silica, altuiiina, magnesia, 
and protoxide of iron It is closely allied 
in character to mica and talc There arc 
four sub-species- chlorite earth, coimuoii 
chlorite, chlorite slate, and foliated chlorite 
2 In rheni a salt of chlorous ueid. Tlie 
chlorites are remarkable for their strong 
bleaching and oxidizing properties. 
Chloritlc (kld-rit'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
contuining chlorite ; as. eldorific siiml. 
Chloro-' (klb'ro). [Gr chhros, greenish- 
yellow 1 A term used in the coiiipositioii 
of botanical and other sciciitiHc. w'ords 
formed from the Gieek. to iiidit'ate a clear 
lively green eoloiir without any mixture 

Chloro - carbonic, Chloro - carbonous 

(kI6'ro-kar-bon"ik, klo-ro-kar'bon-iis), a 
'rerins applied ti^ a eonipoiiiid of chlorine 
and carbonic o\ide(r(K‘].j) fornietl by expos- 
ing a mixture of thetwo'gases to the direct 
solar rays 

Chlorocyanlc (klo'rb-si-aii"ik). a [Gr 
chloios, givctiish-ycllow, and kyinieos, dark- 
blue J roiisistiiig of chlorine and cyanogen 
combined; as. ehlnroruanic ncM. 
Ghlorodyne (klb'ro-diii or klOTu-iini ). n 
[Chlor-, from chloro/ortn, and Gr odjine, 
pain 1 A popular anodyne remedy, eoiisist- 
ing of morphia, ehloroform, jinissii* and. 
extriiet of Indian hemp. Ae. 

Chloroform (kld’ro-forin), a. [From chlor 
in perchloride, and jonn- in J^nnyle 1 
I (CjH ('!.{.) Tlie poreliloHde of ftwiiivie, a 
I volatile colourless liqiiiii, of an agreeable, 
fragrant, sweetish apple taste and smell, of 
tlie .specihe gravit> of J Is, and iliscovereil 
by Soiibeiraii and laebig in ls:{2 It is ]>rc- 
pared l»y<*autioiis),v (listillingtogethci .i iiilx- 
iuic of al< oliol, wateiMiiid cliloridcof liiiicoi 
bicueliiiig-powder Its use as an aiueslhetic 
was iiitiiHliieeil ill 1M7 b> Plot (aftiTwai'ds 
Sir .lames V ) Siiiqihoii of Kdiiiliiirgli. For 
■ tliis fiiirpohc Its vapotii is inhaled The in- 
halalioiiof ('liloioforiii tlist prodiiees slight 
liitoxieatioii; then, Ireqiieiitly, slight niiis- 
eiihir eontrai'tioiis. iiiiriiliiiesh. and dream- 
iiig, then Ins'* of voliinlaiy motion and eon- 
scuaisiiess, the patient ap]»eai mg as if sound 
asleep, and at last, if lou miii'li tie given, 
dentil by coma ami sMirope. When skil- 
fully admmisteied in proper r.nses, it is 
eoiisjdered one of tlie safest of amestlie- 
tles, luit It requires to tn; iisetl umler cer- 
tain precautions, as its iip|ilication has 
frequi'iitly pro\eil fatal t’liloroform is ii 
i poweifiil solvent, dissolving resins, w'lix. 
Iodine, A< ns well as .stryt linine and oilier 
alkaloids It is a felony for any person to 
adiiiiniHter or nttemjit to administer chloro- 
form or other stupefy mg tliiig with intent 
to enable himself or anothei toiommitor 
to assist aiiothei m the commission of any 
indictable otleiue, 21 and 2o Viet i 
Chloroform (klo'rb tormi,'' t 'I'o put under 
tlie mtliienee of ehbii'oform, to n nder un- 
cmi'Ji’iou.s nml insensible t«» pain by the ad- 
mini'-tiatioii of i-hloroform ; to treat with 
t liloroform. 

Chlor6formizatlon(kib'ro form i/-a"hlioti), 
n lunary the aggiegate of umesthetir plie- 
iiomcna result mg from the iiihulatioii of 
chloi'ofoim 

Chloro^eniC fklo-ro geii'ik), n |Gr chlurus, 
yellow'iih green, and ytinnao, to ]>r(>iluce J 
St‘*‘ l AVFKir 

Cblorold (kloi-'oid). a. I K. rhloriui:, ainl Gr 
eidos. re-.emb|am*e f Kcsemidiiig ehloiine; 
as, tin* ehlornid pole i»f a galvanic battery 
See Chhn-n»h Iu>h- under < 'll Milior.s. 
Chlorometer (klo-rom'et-f*r), n | Fnmi 
chlor- 111 chitrrine, and Gr. metron, a mea 
sure ] An instrument for testing the de<'ol- 
oiiring or bleaching powers of chloride of 
lime It is also used for testing clilornie of 
])otabh and of boda 

dhlorometry (klo-roni'e-tri), n I'he name 


given to the pnicess for testing the decolour- 
ing power of any eomhinatinn of chlorine, 
hut especially of the commercial articles, 
the chlorides of lime, potash, and soda. 
Chloromys (klfl'id-mis). n. [Or chlorm, 
gi'cenish-yellow, and inijs. a mouse.] See 
AOOVTl 

Chloropal (klo-ro'pnl). « [Gr chloms, 
greeiii^i-yellow, ami K opal Lit. green 
opal ] A mineral of tw't» varieties, the coii- 
choidal and the earthy, the coiichoidal is of 
a pistachio-grceii colour, tin* other has an 
earthy fracture; ami both \avieiies are pos- 
sessed of magnetic properties. It is a hyd- 
rated silic’iite of iron 

Chlorophaalte, Ghloropheite (kbVvb fe-tt), 

n. [Gr rhluros, greeiiisb-yellon . and platios, 
blackish J A rare imneval found in ainvgda- 
loidal trap-roeks It is ti-.nislnceiit and of 
a green colour when newly broken, but soon 
becomes black nml opaipie 1 1 has been sup- 
posed to be dccoliqiosed olniiic. ami con- 
sists of :W-sr» silica. 22 OS iron peroxide, 44 
mngnesia, and 41 'ikS water 

Ghlorophane (khVro fan), n |Gr cliloros, 
greeiii^i -yellow, and phaino, to show' j A 
variety of fluor-spar whii-h exhibits a 
hright-greeii iiliosiilioresccnt light wlien 
heated 

Chlorophyll (kld'ib-Hl). n [tir chluroH, 
green, and phijUun, ii leaf | 'I'lic green eol- 
oiiriiig matter of ]dants It is somewhat 
amilogoiis to wax. is sohihie in ether and 
alcohol, hut iiisolnhle in water, and floats 
111 the fluid of tlie cells in the form of iiiiiiute 
granules. In this form it occurs in the 



1 )llnrii|i|ivll 

I/, Spiral It.iiuK dI I hlontphyll in Spin jryr.i l>, Irre* 
giil.ir iM.tv. Ill /jgiaina <, (■i.iintli', in i I'lis iit 
tltr li'.ir 

cells of flowering plants geiierall.y. especi- 
ally in the leaves, and below th<‘ i‘pidi'rims 
of gicen Stems In Nallisiienu and some 
other aqii'dic plants the graiiiih‘S are large, 
and imbeddeil in the cireulatiiig proto- 
jilasm of tlie e« ils In stnnr eonfervoid 
idgic the eldoroph.yll is arraiiged in plates 
or liaiidh, while m othcis it forms a granu- 
lar stratum, with mimcroiis large hriglil 
grannies scattered tliv«mgli it In tin* ITo- 
tocoeeaeeie, and m tin* goiiidia of lieheiiK, 
the ehlorophyll is imitormly distiiluiieit 
through the ]m)toplasm of the cell. The 
chlonqih.vll gi aiiiile consists of t w ose)»arab1e 
parts the green eoloiii iiig irndli i. wlileh is 
Hidulde ill aieoliol, leaving a i oloiirless hndy 
the si/.e and form of tlie gianiile (’iiloro- 
phyll plays an importanl part in the life of 
the plant, as it breaks up tlie < arltoiilc acid 
gas taken in by the stomata of the leaves into 
Its two elements, carbon and oxygen, return- 
ing tile oxygen to tlie an, and e#u»veitiiig 
tlic carbon with tbe water obtained from 
the roots into stareli. l.ight is indis]»eiiH- 
iihle to the formation of ehlorophyll, and 
lienee arises the etiolation or blaiieldiig of 
plants by privation of light, eithei by tlie 
art of the gardener or from m eideiiliil 
causes 

Chlorophylllan (klo-ro-flri-ani a rertaln- 
ing to elihirophyll, containing <-Jdoiojdiyll. 

' ('hlnrnphiilltttn cells ’ Allman 

Chlorops ^klbTol)H^ /I [Gi green- 

ish-yellow. and o/jA. tbe eye j A genus of 
inserts. Sec ( oirx I’l.x 

Chlorosis (klo ro'si.s), a |<;r /7//o/vik, grecli- 
iHli-yellow I I ThegiiS'nsiekiiess.ain-ril- 
iiur form of ameiiiia oi bloodh-ssness which 
atleets young h-male^. more especially tliose 
wlio have not menstiiiuted It is eliarac - 
terized by u pale oi greenish line of the 
skin, weakness, palpitation, dyspepsy, Ac 
2 In Imf same as hitmlatinn 
ChlorospermesB t klo - ro - sigu-'me-e ). a pi 
[Gr ehlorttH, greeijisli-yellow, nut\ npi t ma, n 
seed J A name given to that division of the 
alga* wlin h have grass-green fromls, very 
rarely piirph . <dive, or reil The.\ grow 
cither in tlie sea, in fresh water, or in itainp 


ch, eAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, (/o; j,joh; ft. Fr ton; iig, sitq^; Til, fAeu; th, fftin; w, wig; wh, wftig; zh, azure —See KKT. 
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altoationi, and are of very simple urKaiiiza- 
tion. 

CblorotlC (kld-nit'Ik), a. 1. Pertaining U) 
chlorosis; as, ehloratic affections. - 2. Af- 
fected by chlorosis. ‘ The extasies of seden- 
tary and cMorotick nuns.' itattin. 
CUoroUB nclfVnis), a Pertaining to or con- 
taining ciiloriiie: spccititrally. containing 
chlorine in larger pniportijui tiian rhloric 
comi»ounds; as, oxide, c/tfor/mH acid. 

— Chlorowiaeid{lU'\ O.^), an acid obtained )>>' 
mixing oil of vitriol very gradually and cau- 
tiously witli chlorate of iMdassiiini, and con- 
densing the gas which is given off in water 
Tile gas which is thus condensed is culled 
chlorous anhydride it in extremely 

explosive -Chlorom jude.w term H]»|ilieil,oii 
theclectricul hypothcsis.to tin* negative pole 
of a galvanic battery, from ithcxliilnting tlic 
attraction whieh is cliaraetcristie of ehlo- 
rliie The voniHre polf, aecordiiig to the 
same hypttttiesis. is termed the zinrunt, or 
ziiuchid pfdc failed also Chlnriml /'o/c 
Ohloroxylon (khi nik'si loll), u |tJr c/d«i- 
ros, yelhiwish green, ami ryltm, wood | A 
gtMiiiM of timber trees, n.it order Meliaeea*. 
ciiiitainmg aMiigh* speeics. C Suuftfnia (the 
satin-wood tree of India) See .Satin wooh 
C hloruret (UloTu-reti. n A eompoiiiid of 
chlorine a name formerly given to what is 
now termed Clduridf 
Ohoakt (ehbk) Same us Chukv 
Choanlte (ko'an-it), n |(*r. choanc, a fiiii- 
iiel I A genus of spongiform fossil zoophytes 
of the chalk, familiarly called ‘petrified 
anemones,' from having the radiating a](- 
pcaraiicc fif a Kca-Jincinonc 
Choar (chor). V The ilindii name for u 
tnoiintain thief or rohber Kclcr Itt-r 
Chock (ehnk ) II I Perh:ipH fioin ahmlc (as if 
Mhoi'k pu‘ce). a jolt or eollisioii, the use of 
heiiig often t«i prevent jolting ) Navt 
a pieee of wood einpioved in illling iijiude- 
fleleiiej, as a wedge or Idock for eonfining a 
cask or other hod v to present it from moving 
III tile eonstnieiion of training, a elioek is 
an ungiihu, eoniinoiily a tnaiigiilai shaped 
piece, made to lit the space hctw'eeii the at- 
tenuated ends at the joints, to whieli it is fas- 
tened liy means of tiee nails Vhm'kn v/ the 
rudder are piei*es of timher kept in readi- 
ness ti» Hto|i the motion of the rudder in 
ease of an ueeideiit, Ae, A nrhnr rhnekti. 
pieees indented ill the Hliiiiik of a wnoden 
aiielior-Mtoek wlieii It is deb*etive. lioat'e 
ehoi'h'H, elamiiH on whi<‘h a boat r«*sts when 
stowed on deck 

Chock (eliok), ode Savt fully . close; us 
far as possihle, as, ehoe.k aft. elnu’h «»nl, At* 
Chock (eliok), rt Sauf to jnit a chock 
into or under, as. to chock the timliersof a 
sliip, to chock a I'lisk See tlie noun 
Chock (cliok), r ( To (111 nji a eaiity like 
u eiioek. ‘Tile wood-work exacti) chocked 
into tile joints ' Fuller, 

Chock f (eiiok), n |A form of ehtn'k (which 
see) I An eneoiinter 

I Inc of tlic kill);*, Ilf iTiiiue died iniscr.ilil^ |i> the 
t fou i III .1 hoj; /{/* /'lift u <■ 

Chock* (eliok) r t 'I’o give a sliork to Tur- 
hcrrdlc 

Chock-a-l9lock(ehok'a')dok).(f (.SeenioCK 
and Hl.oc'k I 1 .\ terin used to designate 
tile position of tackling wlieii the hloeks 
are hauled ehise together. ‘J Crowded; 
ernniiiu'd, ns, the nie«'ling hall was chm'k a- 
hlock [Colloii I 

ChOCk'fiiU (ehok'fid ). n Same ns Choke ftdl 
Chocolate t chok'o hit ), n f.Sp clmaiiatc; 
Mex chocolatl choco, »*oeou, and Uul, 
water 1 1 A pasti* or cuke l•olllposed «»f the 

kernels of the Thcohromn Cactw ground and 
eomiuned with sugar and vanilla, einiiamoii, 
eloves, or other flavouring substance Cacao, 
under Its native nntneof chocolntl. bad Ih>oii 
forugesiisediLsitla'icragebi tin McMeans. 
iH'fore thtdr coiinti*} was conipicrcd b\ the 
Spaniards It is Ic-s used in Itniain tliaii 
cocoa, w*hi<-1i is a slightly «lilfcrent jircpaiu- 
tion fntm the kernels of tlie same in e 

2. The beverage inadi* b> dissohing clioio- 
liite in boiling water or milk. 

Chocolate (clmk o latl. a Haling the col- 
our of chocolate, as. chocolate eloth 

Chocolate -house tchok'o-iut housv n a 

house of eiiicrtainiiiciit in which chocolate 
is sold Taticr 

^OCOlate-nut ( chok'd tat nut i ,Sec (Me ii • 
Chocolate - root (t hok o-lat r.d). /I sec 

(IKIM 

Ohode ichbd). tile old preterit of c/odr'(w hich 
•ee) (Jen xwiii 

Choice (chois). a |0 K chouMc.chottii , choi>; 
from O. Kr c/ma- a dioice, fiom chinsti, to 


choose; from Hie German. See Choosi.] 
1. The act of choosing; the voluntary act 
of selecting or separatiiig from two or more 
thin^ that which is preferred; selection; 
election. 

^ t; ktmw how that a gotid while ago God made 
rknue among us that flic Geutilrs (ly iny mouth 
slioul'l he-ar Uir word of the grispcl, and liehevc 

Acts XV. 7 

2 The power of choosing; option. 

When- ther* is force there tau be no rhotce 

N drew. 

3. Cure in selticting ; Judgment or skill in 
distifigiiisiiiiig what is to lie preferred, and 
in giving a preference 
Julius* .I's.ir did write a collection of apophthegms ; 
it IS a pit) Ins book is lost . fur I imagine they were 
cotl« .t' •! with jii'lgmcnt and ihoue. Jiacott. 

4 'i'bc tiling clioseii, that which is approved 
and selected in preference to others' selee- 
tioii 

I .am sorry 

\ iiiir ih.utf IS not so nth in birth as be.iiity. Shak 
.<1 Tbc iicst part of anything; a select assem- 
blage 

A br.ivf-r thotit of d.iuntless spirits 

Did lll■\er iio.ii upon the swelling tide Shak 

n A coticetioii to choitse from; as. you have 
there a choice of six different colours - To 
hold HI iiuutt rirh choice, to hold in very high 
estiniatnui Shak — To make choice of, to 
choost*, tt> select; to separate and take in 
preference - - OJ choice, of worth or value ; 
as, men of choice 

Choice (chtiis), a, 1 ('arefiilly selecteil. 
'Choice word and measiireil ]>hrube, above 
the reach of ordinary men ' Wordeworth — 

2 Worthy <»f Iwuiig preferred, select, pre- 
cious, very valuable *l1ie choice and master 
spirits of tiiih age.’ Shak. 

'I hiis in .1 sc-i of folly toss'tl. 

My ihoHtit hours of lift- art- lost 

;i With of, preserving or using with care, 
as valuable, frugal; careful; chary 

He tli.U \'>tlomeof\\.v% time will also he choice cf 
III , I <>iii|Mii), and • hone of his actions 

'fer. ‘t aylor I 

.SYN Select, precious, costly, (‘Xtifiisite, 
nnt'onimtui, rare, spiiriiig, frugal, chary, 
cutefiil I 

Choice -drawn (choisMrnn), a. Selected 
with particular care Shak \ 

Choiceful i (ciioisTul), tt Making many i 

clioices, ittfiil, tickle j 

III I hot, eful s» nsf with every change doth fit ! 

Sf>en\er 

ChOlceleSB (chois'les), a. Not having the 
power of choosing Ilammund {Hare) 
Choicely (chois'li), adv. l With care in 
clmo-liig. with nice regard to jirefenuice , 
w If li cvjietclioiee •Collected ' Shak 
2 In an eminent degree 'It is choicely 
g*MM| ’ /.: Walton. 3 With great care ; 
carefully, as. a thing choirrly preserved 
I In all ith uses obsolete or oifsoleseent | , 

ChoiceneSB (ohois'nes), n. The quality of 
being ehoiee; as. (a) justness of diserimina- 
tion . nie«'ty 'ChotcenecK of jphrase ’ JJ 
JoHKoii (/>) Valuableiiess; nartie.ulnr value 

01 woith, fxeelleiiee; as, the choiceneemit 
w me * Pliints for their chviceness pre- 
sen ed in pots ’ Krclyn 

Choir ikwir), n [Written also yuire, from 
(i Kr choeur, L chonw,i%Y choroc, a dunce 
III a ring, a band | 1. A liaiid of daiieers 
[Rare I 

H..» «iftfn b.»\r I h-d thy sporim thotf . 

W nil tuncloss pipe besiile IIh- iiiiiriiiiiniig Loire. 

(toifitnnth 

2 A *'«dh*etion of singers, esiH‘emlIy in divine 
sen lee, in a chureh 3. Tliiit part of a 
eliiireli njipropriated for the singers 4. In 
erneifurin eliiirelii's. tliat )»art eastward of 
the mile, and separated from it usually by 
a screen of open work ; n cliuneel - 6 In 
iiiiimeries, a large hall adjoining to tlie bod> 
Ilf tlie ciiiircli. separated by a grate, where 
the mills sing the otHee 

Choir (kwtr), r t ami i To sing in com- 
pany 

• Ml fulu r Nuir (of the Virgin), round the «.irps of 
Mu Mil. .Mr. IS I I r.iwd of angels Farrar 

ChOlrlBtert (ku'iKist-er) Same us Chorister 

I H' .1/(1 AOi, 

Choir -organ (kwlr'or-gan). n. Om* of the 
nggreg.'ited organs which are combinetl in 
all organ uf large |Hiiver 
Choir -Bcreon (kwir'skren), u An onin- 
nienial oiH»n screen of w‘ood or stone, divid- 
ing the i-lioir or chancel of a cathedral or 
elitiKb fnm. the nave. )et so us not to 
oli.stni(t -igbl or sound. 

Choir-service (kwir's»>r-vib). n The service 
of siiigiiig pfiforiiK-d by a elnnr 
Choke (•tii'k). rt pret' A pp choked; ppr. 


ehokittff. [A. Sax. aeeoeian, to suffocate; 
cog. IceL koka, to gulp, k^ka, to swallow; 
according to Skeat from a root Inik, a 
stronger form of kik, of which kink is a 
nasalized form. (See Chin-cough.) The root 
may be imitative of the convuluve sound 
made when the throat is impeded.] 1. To 
deprive of the power of breathing by stop- 
ping the passage of the breath through the 
windpipe: it is thus distinguished from mf- 
focate, Mtifie, and smother, whieh signify to 
deprive of the power tif breathing by closing 
the avenues to tlie windpipe (the mouth 
and nostrils), or by preventing the access of 
wholesome uir; while strangle designates a 
particular manner of clioking, namely, by 
compressing the windpipe. Formerly the 
word was used with more latitude. * And 
were linked in the sea.’ Mark v. 13.-2. To 
stop by filling; to obstruct; to block lip; as, 
to choke the entrance of a harbour or any 
passage —3. To hinder by obstruction or 
impediments, especially by a heap of im- 
pediments crowded together ; to hinder or 
check tlie ^owth, expansion, or progress of. 

‘ The fire which choked in ashes lay. ’ Dryden, 

And some fell among thorn.s; and the thorns sprung 
up and choked them. Mat xiii 7 . 

4. Fig. to suppress or stifle. 

r«ir to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot reinuve nor ihoke the stiong cnnrp|ition 

That 1 do groan withal Sh%tk 

6 To offend greatly , to revolt ' 1 was 
choked at this word.’ Swift 
Choke (clnik). r i 1 To have the windpipe 
stofipcd, as cattle arc apt to choke when 
eating potatne.s nr turnips 2 'J'o lie checked, 
as if by (‘linking, to sth'k ‘ 'I'lie words choked 
in ins throat ‘ Sir H' Scott.- 3 To be of- 
fended, to take exceptions 
Choke (clibk). /I Tile filamentous or capil- 
lar> part of the artichoke. 

Choke ((‘iH'ik). n. In India the principal 
street or an open area in a town or village. 
If 11 Hussell 

Choke-hore (chdk'ix)!*), 71 A gun with the 
bore narrowing towards the inu/yle to keep 
the charge of shot from spreading 
Choke-cherry (ch6k'che-ri).»». 1 The popu- 
lar name of a species of wild cherry (/Vuntiif 
horcalis), rcnuukubit* for its astriiigency. -- 
2. In wiD* DO), choke-damp; after-damp. 
Choke-damp ( chuk'dainp ), n. Same as 
After-damp. 

Chokedar ((‘hdk'e-dar), n Same as Chok- 
hadar. 

Choke-full (chcik'ful), u Full ns possible; 
(|Uitc full Written also Chock full. Chuck- 
full. and formerly also ChoakfuU. ' We 
filled the skins chonkfull ’ Bruce 
Choke-pear (cliok'prir), n. 1 a kind of 
pear that lias a rough astringent taste, and 
IS sw’ullowed witli iliffieiilty, or whieh eon- 
tracts tlie parts of the iiiuutli. Heuce 
2 Anything tliat stops the mouth; an 1111 - 
answeralile arguiueiit; an aspersion or sar- 
casm liy ivliicli a ]>crson is put to silciiee 

Pardon me for going so low .is to talk of going 
choke-/>eat s. A’ n ha rd\ on 

Choke-plum t (dmk'plum), n A plum of a 
similar kind to the Choke-pear. Ileywood. 
Choker (ehok'er), n. 1 One who or that 
which chokes; that winch irritates witli a 
sense of strangulation ; sometliiiig difficult 
to swallow 

He h.id left a gl.iss of water just tasted I finished 
It It ».is .1 thoker 7 hackeraj 

2 That w'hich puts another to silence; that 
which cannot be answered JohiiHon [C'olluq.] 

3 A neckclotli * A wiiite choker ’ Tha^- 
erau [Slang ] 

ChokeB (clioks). n. jd. [Sc. chouks The same 
word us chojfs, by cliaiige of p into k J The 
throat Ualliwell [Frovincial.l 
ChOke-Btrap (elK'ik'strap), n In saddlery, 
a strap passing from tiie lower portion of 
the eollar to the belly-band, to keep the 
eollur ill place when descending a liill or 
Itacking 

Choke- weed (chok'wed), n A name given 
to several weeds of different genera to 
some because they choke the gi’owth of 
oilier plants, to others because when swal- 
lowed they produce a choking sensation in 
the throat. 

Chokewort (ehrik'w/^rt), n .Same as Choke- 
weed John Taylor 

Chokhadar (cliuk'ha-dar), n in India, 
a watehinau or policeman Written also 
Chokedar. 

Choking (choking), p. and a. 1. Causing 
buffocatioii, tending to choke or suffocate 

No solu it.ttion.s (ToulJ induce him. on .i hot day 
and in .i high wind, to mme out of the choking 


F&te, far. fat, fall. me. met. her, pine, pin, note, not. move; tulie, tub. bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. 
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cloud «f dust which overhung the line of march, and 
which severely tried lungs less delicate than his. 

UttcAuUiy. 

2. Obitructed or indistinct in utterance ; 
Rasping; as, to 8i)eak with a ehokiiia voice. 

Cboky (chdkl). a. Tending to cnoke or 
suffocate ; as, the air of the room was iiuite 
ehokif. 

CbOlAKOgue (kol'a-gogX 7i. [Gr. cholagCgm 
hilc. and atfugoH, leading, from ago, 
to lead.] A medicine that has the quality 
of carrying off the bile. 

Cholate (ktVlat), n A salt formed by the 
union of cholic acid with a base 

CQlOleate (ko'Ie-at). n a sait formed Ity 
the union of choleic acid u ith a base. 

Choledography (ko1-e-dog'ra-fl). n (Or 
chole, bile, ami f/mp/io, to write, witli d erron- 
eously inserted ] An account of what per- 
tains to the bile. DiingUiion. 

ChOledOlO^ (kol-e-did'o-ji), «. |Gr. 
bile, and lonoa, a discourse ] Knowledge 
relating to un* bile Dnuglmm 

Choleic (ko-le'ik), a. [Gr. cholt, choloM, bile | 
Of or pertaining to, or obtained from, bilo; 
as, choleic acid Choleic, acid, the siilpliii- 
retted acid of bile 

ChOler (koVer). n (O Fr cholere (Fr coli're), 
choler, anger, L cholera, a bilious ailnient. 
from Gr cholera, from rhnle, bile, anger. 1 
l.f The bile. Sir T Browne lly tlio siiper- 
abuiidanco of this fluid anger was formerly 
supposed to be produced, lienee 2 Anger, 
w'rath; irascibility. ‘Had his choler rouscii.* 
Burke. ‘Old but full of force and choler ' 
Tenuf/Mon 

riirtiw 1 1 lid u.itor fill thv fhoUr Shak 

Cholera (koror-a), n I b , bilo, a bilious 
complaint. SeeriioLGa | The naiiie applied 
to two discase.s utterly dissimilar ; the one 
known more fully by the name of common or 
Jinglitth cholera,»,u(l the other by that of chol- 
era' worbm or malignant cholein Some 
pathologists recognise a third variety under 
the name of cholera asqthyxut 'J'lie com man 
cholera is a bilious disease, long known in 
this and most other countries, and consists 


CholMtorlne, Chhleaterln (ko-ies'Mr-in), 
n. [ Gr. bile, and »Ureo9, solid. ] 

(CssHmG.) a peculiar substance best pre- 
pared from biliary calculi, but also occurring 
in nervous tissue, yolk of egg, seiiiinal fluid, 
and blood corpuscles, as well as in beans, 
peas, wheat, rye, and other plants. It may 
be obtained as a white ciy’stalline Imdy. 
Choliamb, Choliamblc (kr/ii-amb, ko-ii- 
anFbik). n. |Or. choliamlant, that is, lame or 
limping iambus cJmlo». lame.] A verse in 
poetry having an iambic foot in the fifth 
place, and a stMindee in the sixth or lost. 
Cholic (kol'ikk a. [Gr. choir, bile ] Gf or 
pertaining t«» bile. - Cholic acid, an acid 
I (C 24 H 4 itGr,) produced by the action of alka- 
lies on the acids of bile, as in choleic acid 
; riiolie acid does not exist ready formed in 
bilo, but is produced from its nitrogenized 
I aeid.H during putrefaction after its removal 
I from the body 

Cholochrome (Koro-krOm), n. [Gr cholott, 

I bile, and chroma, colour | The colouring 
matter of bile See BlLieiLVIN. 

I Cholophasin ( kol-o-fe'iii ). n i (ir cholott. 
Idle, and phaios, brown.] >Same a.s Bili- 
' jdnvitt. 

ChOltry (eliid'tri). See I’llon.TUY. 
i Chomer (kb'mer). n. A Hebrew measure; a 
I homer (wbh'b see) 

I Chomp (chomp) rt. To chew givedily; to 
I champ I Provincial Knglish and (‘olloq. 
j 1 nitcil ,states I 

Chondrlflcation(konMri-fl-ku"Mhon).n 'I’he 
! act of ehondrifyiiig or converting into ear- 
' tilago ; state of being eliomlntlcd ‘The 
processes of m/I and ossillcation ’ 

7/ Syr nee t 

Ghondrlfy (kon'dri-fi). r / and/ |(ir chon- 
droH, cartilage, and L jaerre to make.] 'I’o 
convert or be converted into cartilage 
Huxley 

Ghondrtn, Ghondrlne ( konMrin \ n. [ Gr 
<;/m/if//*/M. a cartilage.) (GieH.^N»G 7 ) The 
name given to the HUbstanee which is pro- 
duced by boiling the tissue of cartilage as it 
I occurs in the ribs, trachea, nose. tVe , and 


art.] In surg. a knife specifically adapted 
to cutting cartilams. 

Chondrotomy (kon-drot'o-nii), n. [Gr. 

; chomlrm, curtilage, and a cutting ] A 
, dissection of cartilages 
; ChondruB (kon'drus), n | Gr ehtmdros, a 
; cartilage ] A genus of sea- weeds, including 
i the Chimdruit erntputt (Irish-moss or t'arra- 
I geen), which furnislieh a nutritious gelatiii- 
. ous matter. 

GhOOSe (eho7), V t. pivt ehone; pp. chmen 
■ {chotte in>w obsohae or vulgar); ppr. choo»‘ 
tmj [O K chuitr, ehctte, chroite, A Sax ce6- 
nan: cog. 1). kiczen, lci*l. kjona, l)an. kaare, 
G A'/Vm'//, to choose, Goth ^o/xu/i, to choose, 
to pi*ove, knuttjan, to test; from a root seen 
also in L. gurtare, Gr geuomat, to taste ) 

1. To pick out , to select, to take by way of 
preference from G\o m more persons or 
things offered , to make choice of; as, refuse 
the evil and chooite the good 

j t /ii'rMr .III .iiitlinr as ymi tfiooic a Irioiiil 

I To prefer is .in .k t of tlu jinl^iuoiit . nul in , 

is .III ,ir t ol tlie will rite one ilcsi rilu's iiiti llei tu.il, 

I .iiiii the other priLtic.-il liei ision. //' 7at.'io 

2. To wish ; to he inclined or have an inch 
nation foi : now generally with iiitinitive ; 
as. Why did you not go? Kceuiise 1 did not 
choose to (go) [t^illoq | 

The l.indl.itly now returned to know if we did not 
rhoosf .1 more »;enterl .ip.irtineiit itoldtmith 

Syn To selei't, piTfer, elect, atlopt, follow 
j GhoOBO (cho/.), a. i. 1 To select ; to make a 
j choice; to decide 

} Thev had only to between iin|)Iiritolifdieiii:e 

I .Old open rc a'llion J'tfstett 

2 t To do as one pleases 

If you will not have me, , lounr Shak 

Cannot choose but, cannot do others ise 
than. 

I l <attHi>/ /'nf ]i\ty Uky 't/hik 

' GhOOBer (clio/.'er). n Gm‘ that chooses; om* 

I that has the power or right of choosing ‘So 
far forth as herself might lie her chooser ’ 
Shak. 


in copious vomiting and purging of bilious 
matter, with violent griping, cramps of the 
muscles of the ahtiomen and lower extrcini- 
ticb, anti great depression of strength Jt 
is most prevalent at the eml of Hiiiiiiiier or 
the heginiiiiig of autumn. Cholera morbuH, 
by far the more terrible of the two, is in 
many rtispects one of the most reniarkuble 
diseases that have ever afflicted the human 
race. Tin* disease, in its more ordinary form, 
eoiniiiences with sickness, vomiting, or 
perhaps two or three loose evacuations of 
the howels; after which follow a sense of 


I of the cornea in water. It is slowly dis- 
' solved ill boiling water, and when dry re- 
sembles glue. 

Ghondrlte (konMnt). n jh chundrvs, a 
species of sea-weed | A fossil marine plant 
of the clialk and other formations' so called 
! from their rehemblalice to the existing 
i Chondruti e.rispus, or Trish-iiioss Page. 

GhondrltlB (koii-dri'tis), // [(Jr ehondros, 
eartlluge, and dix, a term, denoting inilani- 
niatioii I in med, iiiHumniation of cartilage 
; GllOXldrO(lit6(kun'dr6-dit). H. [Gr ehondros, 
grain | A mineral, oeeiirring in grams or 


GhooBingly (eho7/ing-li). ndr lly choosing 
Ghop (i‘hop). a f pret. A’ pp chopped; piir 
rhoppinu 1 Same wonl as chap, to si>lil, with 
a slightly different form and meaning, cog 
G 1> koppen, to cut off, to behead , G and 
G happen, to chop, fo mince, to cut; Dun 
ka)tpe, to cut, to lop, ] 1 'I'o cut into pieet>s; 
to mince; as, to chop wood; to chop meat, 
to straw, 2 To sever or sepal ate, by 
striking will a sharp instrument: usually 
withoy/, as. to chop itff one's head * Chirp 
the breasts from off" the mother ' Tennyson 
:t i To di our eagerly, to gobble with np 


burning at the jnTCcordia, an increased ' 
purging and vomiting of a white nr colour- | 
less fluid, great prostration of strength, I 
spasms at the extremities, whicli inercuMe | 
in violence with the vomiting and purging i 
Such cases last from twelve to thirty-six | 
hours; after this the patient generally sinks | 
into a state of extreme collapse, and tliis 
stage in most eas<*s jiassos by a gradual 
transition into a febrile one, which in a 
majority of iiibtancos proves fatal Cholera 
afgthyxia, a ilisease differing from ordinary 
cholera morbus in a more rapid progress, in 
producing more violent spasms, in asphyxia 
or cessation of pulse, and speedy death 
‘Choleraic (kol-(;r-iVik), a. Itelating to cho- 
lera; us, choleraic virus. 

Choleric (koFer ik), a. 1 Abounding with 
choler t>r bile Htude.n —2, Kasily irritated; 
irascible; inclined to anger; as, a choleric 
man * Somewhat eholenc and sudden ’ 
Byron 

Hull w.-is.-in honrst, iil.tiii-tU.ilirig feWow, tho/mr. 
bold, .ind of .1 \cry iiit onstaiit irinper. 

A/tirfinnr Scrtbltms 

3 Indicating anger: excited by anger, angry; 
as, a chtdenc speech 

Tli.ii III the (.aptaiii s Imt a cholet ir word 

W iii(.li 111 the soldier is tl.it btisidiniiy S/iak 

Cholerifdy (kol'er-ik-li), «</«?. in a choleric 
manner [Rare ) 

ChOlericneBB (kordr-ik-nes), n T rascihility . 
anger: peevishness '(‘outcntioiisncsh and 
cholericness’ lip Qauden [Rare | 
Cholerine ( koFcr-in ), n. In med the first 
stage of epidemic cholera; the preciiraoiy 
symptoms of cholera Dunglison. 
Choleroid (kol'dr-oid). a KcS4>mbling 
eliolera 

CholeBteriC (kol es-tcr'ik ). a. Pertaining to 
cholesterine, or oidained from it Cholem- 
teric acui fC^HioO.-,). tin acid obtained by 
lioiling cholestcriiK with nitric acid. It is 
in crystals of a yellowdsh- white colour. 


imperfect crystals, or In four-sitled prisms 
with rhombic bases, truncated on the two 
acute lateral edges. It is tranHliicent, and 
its colour varies from reddish or amber yel- 
low to grayish browrn. Hnmitr is a variety. 
GhondroglOBBUB (kon tiro glos'sns), n Itir. 
ehondros, a cartilage, and glnssa, the tongue | 
in anat a iniihch* ruiiniiig from the cartila- 
ginous Joining of the body and horn of the 
hyoid bone to the tongue 
Ghondrography ( kon-drog'ni-fl ). n | Gr. 
ehondros, cartilage, and graphu, to write | 
A description of eartilugcH 
Ghondroid ( koii'droid), n. [Gr ehomtros, 
cartilage, and rUtos, resi*mblance | (’arti- 
lage-like, re.sembling cartilage 
Ghondroiogy ( kon-drol'o-ji ), /{ [Gr chon- 
dros, a cartilage, and logos, a discourse j 
The science or knowledge of curtilages 
Ghondromater ( kon-drom'et-er ), n [(ir 
ehondros, grain, anti metnm, a mt'nsnre J An 
iiistriiment of the steelyard kind, for weigh- 
ing corn. 

Ghondropteiyglan, GhondroptexyglouB 

kon'droi>-tc-rij"i-an. koii'drop-te-rlj"j us), a 
Pcrtuiniiig to the ehonilropterygil , gristly- 
finned; having a cartilaginous skeleton 
Ghondropterygian ( kon'drtiji-te-rij"i-an ), 
n Gne of the < 'hondn/pterygii. 
Ghondropteiygil (kon'drop-te-rij"l-i). n pi 
[(ir ehondros, a cartilage, and ptergx, 
pterygos, a wing | Gne of the two great 
SCI tions into which Cuvier divides the class 
Pisces The principal character which «Iis- 
tingiiishes this section from the fishes with 
true btiiie. is the caitilagiiious or gristly 
substance of whitih the bones are ctunposeii. 
'Hie spines also which suppt/rt the fins are 
all of a gristly nature, the cause in both 
cu.ses being a deflcieiiey of culeareoiis mat- 
ter 'Ihe families of this section include 
the sturgeon, shark, ray, and lamprey 
('ailed also Cartilagtnei 
GHondrotome ( koiFdro-tom ), u i f^vc next 


y (III arc fur iii.ikii .i 'i.isly iikmI .iikI foi i hi'/'/'iiy; 
u/> vuiir ciitcrt.iititiH lit like an liiiii^ry iltiwn ’ 

Itrvdeu 

4 To cause to cleave or o]ien in long chinks 
oi'slits, toehaii Toehopa fox, \i\fttx-hunt- 
ing, to sci7.e a fox before he has had time to 
escape from ctiver: said of a hound. 

Ghop ( chofi), n 1. A piece chojiped off ; a 
slice, partiiuilarly of meat , us, a mutton 
chop, 2 A crack or cleft 
GllOP (chop), r.i It 'i'o do something with 
sudden, unexpected motion, like that of a 
blow; to make a hasty movement, to strike 

He tVio/'i .it tliL* sIkkIiiw .111(1 luscs llir siilist.iiu c 
Sf» A’ t '/-t/fitHi-r 

2 To utter words suddenly; to intcrriiiit by 
remarking* with in or ovt See phrases 
below - :i. To crack, to open longitudinally; 
to chap. To chop tn leith, to cut in with 
(some nunark). to inten'iipt with Latimer 
- To chop oiit with, to give vent to Beau 
d* FI 

GbOP (chop), V t I Same origin as cheap, 
being a softened form of G. K eopen, to buy 
.See CllKAl* J 1 f To buy, or ralbei lo barter, 
truck 2 To exirhangc. to put one thing in 
tlie place of another 

W( g(i on I h«f>pifiv , 111(1 cli iMi'iiic oiir frn mis 
\n K f 7 ttt.myf 

To chop logic, to dis)iiite oi argue in a 
sophistical manner or with an aflectation of 
logical teiiiH Ol methods 

A Tii.in Mill I mil I'll .111111 If iiM Ins rc.ison. nnicsh 
III h.is slii'iic I tic < it< ,:"ri( .111(1 I III fh.p /"t'o by 

lllfd' .111(1 tlL:ill' ' 

GhOP'cliop) » t ISee above) 1 ‘I'o bargain 
•(7/o/;yo/e/ for nd ten raisins ' Bfuu d FI 
2 1 To bandy woid.s, to dispute. 

1.1 1 Mfi tic (time il .It 111.: b.(rf/ic/ with lie (ml/c 
Jilt, ,■;/ 

.'J 'I'o turn, vary, ehaiige, or shift suddenly, 
as. Ihe wind chops, or ehtrjts Hiaillt 
Ghop fchoph n I .Same origin as veilis 
aliove I A turn of foitiiiie. change; vieissi- 
tnde now used only in the eollotima] phi use 


ch, cAaiit; fh. Sc Itwjfc; \i,gn; j.job; fi, Fr ton; ng, sin<jr; TH. (Aeii, Ih, fAin; w*. ting, wli, u’Aig; 7.h, a^ure — See KEY. 
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A in 

Hvnu'k 
J»rjret<*«l ; 

Kill iflV lll» 

Hint 


cAovf and chancres, signifying ups and downs; 
vicissitudes 

There be odd t.hopi and rhanpes in this here 
world, for Mrtin. Marryat 

Chop (chop), »t (St'tfl’llAP, the jaw.J 1. 'Ilie 
chap; the Jaw.- -2 jd. 'I'lie mouth or entrance 
irt a channel : aH,*the chojtH of the English 
Channel 

Chop (chop), n I Hind r/i/iaj^, stamp, print, 
copy, iiiiprcHsiun ] 1. An ottlcial mark on 
weights and nieusiirfis t<» show their accu- 
racy; an eastern custom-house stuiiip or 
seal rui go(»ds that have paid duty; a permit 
or clearance Hence -2, A wonl used in 
('liiiia to signify (|uality, as. silk or tea of 
the first ehtip Hence the collofpiiul phrase 
firat chop, first rale 2 The entire bulk »»f 
a ccrtiiiii kind of tea brought to market, or 
of the quantity made. 

Chop-boat ( chop'bot ). n iSec preceding 
art I In China, a boat licensed for the con- j 
veynnee of goods 
Chop-cherry (chop'ehc-ri), n 
wliM'h a cherry is snatetied for 
Chop-fallen (chop' fain). « 
disphite.il See CiiAi* I ai.i.I-.n 
'I liKiii'li Strong l» f.ii.iMiiii iiiiia; i| 

Alas lio« lA*'/' tall •! ii'iw ' 

Chop-house b-lio|t'lious). v a house where 
provisioiiH. as cinqis, tVi , ready dressed are 
sold, an (‘ating iioiise ‘ Ht‘ati waitiT of the 
ctnipdutHni' hele ' '/'» 

J liiM IIIV till I A./ ii.fiixf S/i-r/.i/.'f 

Chop-house (elnip'lious). n [See Chop, a 
mark, Ac j In Clnna, a custoiii house for tlie 
levying and eollei-tion of transit dues 
Chopin, Choppln(cho]>'in), o [Kr Cfmpinr j 
1 An old liquid nieasnie in France, varying 
ill dilbrent localities, In Paris equal to 
ratlier more than foul -lift lis of an iniporial 
pint 2 \n old Fnglish measure r(|iia1 to 
half a pint. It In Seotiaiid, a ineasiire 
equal io liaii a Scotch pint, or alioiit one 
quart of Englisli wine incusiirc 
Choplne, Chloppine (chop-cn'). h |o k 
also rhiipin, from Sp ehajnu, a clog or 
cliopinc I A sort of very lofty clog or pat- 
ten, ill some cases rescinbiing a short stilt, 
formerly woin by ladies under their shoes 
to elevate them from the ground Evelyn 
rails them 'wooden scntfolds ' Coryate 
(It'd I Isays some he 
liad seen at Venire 
wore half a yard 
high ( the ladles 
gradiiatbig Mieir 
heighl in aeeord 
aiiee with their 
rank), so that 
when using them 
the) required to 
be suppoited to 
prevent tlieiu 
from falling They 
W'cre llrsl ini 

I iorled from Tur 
>e) into \ eiiiei', and thence into England, 
niiii were eo\ereil witli leather of various 
colours, some being eiirioiisly painted, and 
some even gilt 'I'lie name eanie to lieaiqdii'd 
to the slioe nr slipper and clog eoinbiiied 
\\ ritteii alsii C/or/nn 

^ mil I kIvsIiii' is III If IT In iir.nni tli.iii wlirn I >.iw 
\|>II I.isi ||> tiu ,iltiiit-ii< I.l .1, A, •/;/«, SAii< 

Chop-logic (ebop'ldj ik). n All urguineii- 
tative. iliHpiitalioiiH ]ierson 
How now liow now. . ' wli.it is tins? SAn* 

Chopneas (i-liop'ties), n A kind of shovel or 
apade Snnmointt. 

Chopped (chopt). /I and a 1 Cut. mineed; 
as, meat ftioppt’d siinill 2 Clnqiped 
1 riTiii nil'iT kisMiii, till lilies til It Ilf 1 pirttv 

. A.'/i/V.l' iMinls ll.lfl lllllkr.l s.i.n 

Chopper (eliop't'r), n Cue wild nr that 
whieii elidps, a imtcliei's i le:i\er 
Chopping (chop'ing). II Same as C/mpiio' 
Chopping tchdp'lng),tr ! In nieaiiing 1 finm 
I'Aiip. Id eliaiige ] I Ibniug tumbling wa\ es 
wliieli dash against each otlier with a shdit 
i|Uiek iiidtion 

Ainl Irt no ni.iii losr lir.irt. «n.l .ilmi liC! .i . . > ’ 

M III iiK , |it*i Hist lir inerts <A.’/‘i’;»ii si is .m l t, .■ 

Wniils ll Iho f'lltsi I /»• 

2 i Stout, lusty, plump 'The (air and i‘/ii)p- 
iHiiji ebilil ’ /'i'll fen 

Chopping -block tehop'lug blok). n. A 
lildfk on wluih an>thing is laid to be 
ehopped .Ifm fiiiiri 

Cbopplng-boardti bop'ing-b6nl).f» -Viioard 
on wiiu'li nn\ tiling is placed to lie ehopfied 
i/icAcioi 

Chopplng-knlfe tchdp'itig.mfi, n a Knife 

fur nuiuTng meat 



( hopiiir 


Choppy (choplX O' 1- of clefta or 
crocks. —2. As applied to the sea, same as 
Chopping. 

ChOPltlOL (chop'stik), n. One of two small 
sticks of wood. Ivory, Ac., hebl lietween the 
thumbs and fingers, and used by the Chinese 
and Japanese for conveying fooii to the 
mouth 

Choragic (k6-ra'jik>,«. Tertainliig to or eon- 
nectod with a choragiis — Churagie monu- 
ment, in Greek antiq a momiincnt erected 
ill honour of the choragus who gained the 
prise liy ttie exhibition of the liest musical 
or ibeati'icid eiitertainmcnt at the festival 
of JtaeehUK 

Choragus (ko ni'gus), n fOr. ehoragmt, 
rhinegtiH ehttrus. a i lioruH, and ago, to lead j 
1 Ux'dreek antiq the leader or superintend- 
ent of a chorus, the superintendent of a 
theatrieal reprebeiitatioii; the jierson who 
had to ju'ovide at his own expense the 
ehoriises for tragedies and comedies, and for 
the various religious festivals.-- 2 Keeler 
an oHieer who HUperitiieiids the iniisleal 
details of divine service The iiainc and 
nttiee are still retained in the I niversity of 
Oxford 

Choral! ktVraD.o [From chorus ] Ik^longing, 
relating, or |m>i talnirig to. a choir, concert, 
or chorus; as. choral symphonies 
Tlir wild .mil l•.lrl>.(rll iiiHinly whuli gives so 
striking .III *-fli'i t 111 tlie thtnal |i.isvigt:s Macaulay 
A sl.ir tli.it with tilt lAfifii/ starry il.iiio* 

[oitrd not Itntiwon 

Choral ( ko'ral ), n A )>Kalm or hymn tune 
Hometinies sung in unison by the eongrega- 
tioii, the organ Hiipjdying the harmony 
ChorallBt (ko'ral-ibt), n A inemlM'r of a 
choir, a eumposer of ehornls; a niiisieian 
Chorally (ko'ral 1i), ado In the manner of 
a I'tioriis, so ns to suit a choir 
Chord (kord). II. |L chorda, from Cir chord i'. 
an iiitestiiie. of which strings were made, 
heiiee the string of a musical instnunont 
When it signifies a string or small rope, in 
general, it is written ford SeeFoliP ] l.The 
string of a miisieal iiiHtruiiient. 2. In music, 
the HiniultaiieouK eombiiiation of different 
sounds, cotiHoiiafii or disKotiaiii The i‘om- 
tnon f/ioii/eoiiHiKtstif n fundamental or bass 
note with its third and fifth When the 
interval iietweeii the liass notound itsthinl 
is two full tones, the eomiiinatioii isa major 
chord, when the interval is a tone and a 
half the eombination is termed a minor 
chord, when the iiiiervals between the btuis 
note and its third and the third and the 
fifth are each a tone and a half, tlieebord is 
called diminished The tonic chord is made 
up of the key-note and its third and fifth; 
the dominant chmd eoiisists of the dominant 
or llfth of the scale aeeoiiqianied )>y its 
third and fifth ; the snhdoiiiinant chord has 
for Km root tu* bass the subdoniiiinnt or 
fourth of the scab', ueeoiiipaiiied with its 
third and fifth Henee 3 Hurmoii), as of 
eoloiii 

1 lu swri-t .mil sfilriiin }i.-iriiionv ol |iiiriilt> willi 
v.iriims green- tiu sinic, liy the by, to wliuh the 
lulls ol Siiitl,iiiii owe their best lovrhiuss -reinaliieil 
a l.ivouritc thord of i ohnir wriih the Vciieti.iiis 

Knsktn 

4 111 gvom a straight line drawn or siip- 
ponetl to extend from 
one end of an are of a 
circle to the other 
Thus A (' and a li are 
the chords of the ares A B 

A e and A e K 

Chord (koiil), r f T«» 
f iiniish with chords or 
iniisleHl strings 
Chorda ( kor'<hi ). n 
pi Chordae tkor de) 

[See Fmmn [ i In 
anat. a tendon; a (Uanieninf nerve. Ae.- 
Chorda ti/mjtani. a tiruiieh of the seventh 
pair of iter\es Chorda dorsalis, the noto- 
I'liord or liorsal chord, a term applied to a 
gclatiniforiii, transparent chord found in 
file eiidiryunic stage of all verteiirate am- 
in.ds 2 \n hot a genus of a1ga« fbiesjie- 
eies (f’ Filum) is known b> the name of 
sea lace 

Chorded (kordVd), p and a Fiirnislied 
with I'bords or strings, strung hrgdt u 
Chordee tkor'de^K n [See CiiOKli 1 \ pain- 
ful erection of the penis, under which it 
Is ciiusidenibl) curved It attends goiior- 
rhe:i. and tisuall) occurs at night. 

Chore lehor). n A clnm^ oi small Joii . 
muinr Work of a domestic kind generally 
Used 111 the plural ll'iiited States 1 
Chore! tkor). n A chorus; a choir. Jt. 
Jonson. 



) Chorea (ko're-a or ko-rfi'a!, n. (Gr. ehoreiap 
a dance.] In mod. St Vitus’s dance; con- 
vulsive motions of the limbs, occasioning 
strange and involuntary gesticulations. 

Choree (ko-re'), 91 . Same as Choreus. 
Choregiuphic, Choregraphioal (k5-rd- 
graf'ik, kd-re-graf^ik-al), a. Relating to 
choregraphy 

Choregraphy (ko-reg'ra-tl), n [Or ehoreia, 
dancing, and grapho, to describe. ] The art 
of representing dancing by signs, as singing 
is represented by notes. 

ChOregUB (ko-re'gus), n See C’lIORAGUS. 

ChorepiBCopal (kO-rC-pis'ko-pul). a Ter- 
tuining to the power of a ehorepiscopUB, 
that is. a snffrugau or local bishop 

ChorepiBCOpuB (ko-re-pis'ko-pus), n. pi. 
ChoreplBCOpi (kb-re-pis'ko-pi) [Gr chora, 
phicc, coiinti*), and cpisctqms, bishop] A 
local or suffragan bishop; a liishoii appointed 
iiy the ordinal*) bishop of a diocese to assist 
i him in taking cliurgc of the country lying 
I aroiind the city in which lie liiniself lived. 

! ChoreUB (ko-rc’iis), II. [Gr chorews.] In 
jnos (a)u footof two s>lhi))les. the first long 
and tile second short; a trochee. (&) With 
later pi'oHodists, a tribracli; a foot consist- 
ing of three blioit byllables 

Choriamb, ChorlambuB (ko'ri-nmb, ko-ri- 
anTbns), n [Gr. chorcios, a trochee, and 
/aiii/irin, iambus.] Inp/oii a foot consisting 
of four syllables, of which the first and last 
are long, and the others short; that is, a 
elioreiis or troc.liee and an iambus united ; 
as, iiithilltas. onxtMas 

Choriambic (kb-ri-ani'liik). n A choriamb. 

Choriambic (ko-ri-am'lnk). a I’ertaining 
to a ehoriainb 

Choric (ko'rik), a. Relating tn a clionis. 
‘fVinric song ’ Tennyson 
'• Chorion (kb'n-on). n. [Gr 1 1 In anat the 
i external vascular membrane which itnesis 
the fetus in utero --2 Jn hot the external 
membrane of the seeds of plants 
: ChoriBiB(k6Ti-sis), n [Gr c/iii/'Cii, to sepa- 
I rate, to sever J In hot. the se]>aratioii of a 
j lamina from one pari of an organ, so as to 
I form a scale, or a doiilding of the organ: it 
may be either transverse or colliiieral. Ral- 
I Jour Called also CViorirfifiiiii 
' ChoriBt (ko'rist), n [ Fr choristc ] A singer 
' in a choir [Rare ] 

! ChoriBtor (kor'ist-f'r), 11 [From chorus, 
j ehoii ] 1. (hie of a clioir; a .singer in a 
! cliortiH 

! The* till' jiiyinis .'intlifm sing S/r«i*'r 

2 (hie who leads a church choii [This is 
the sense in the Fiiited States.) 3 A singer 
in general, as, the feathered choristers. 

'1 lie now born pliirnu l.ikes his w.iy ; 

e»l .iir\ tnertUft i .1 luiinerniis tr.iiii 

Attoiiil his |>rngi*‘S', Ih-ydtn. 

ChoriBtic (ko-rist'ik), a belonging to a 
choir; ehoric, choral [Hare ] 

Chorizatton ( kb - n - za ' sh< m ), n Same as 
Chin I sis 

Chorl (ehorl ). n The projeeting angle at 
the junction of the blade of a peiiknib- with 
the shank wliieh forms the joint K H. 
Knight, 

ChorobateB (ko-rob'a-tez), n |(';r choro- 
hates, an instruineiit for taking levels ] An 
instrument, dittering little from an ordin- 
ary carpenter's k'\el,iised to determine the 
hlojie of an aqueduct, and the levels of the 
eouiitry to 1>e jiassed through 

Cborograph (ko'rb-graf), II .\ii instrument 
eoiitnveil by Prof Wallace of Edinburgh, to 
coiislniet b) meelinnieal means, two simi- 
lar triangles on two given straight lines, 
their angles lieiiig gi\en It is especially 
important in marine surveying 

Chorograpber (ko-rog'raf-er), n (hie 
skilled in cborograph) . a jieison who de- 
scribes OI makes a iinqi of a particular re- 
gion 01 coniitr) . one who iiiwsligates the 
localitv of ]ilaci'>i mentioned b) aiieient 
writers and eiideaiouis to ideiitif) their 
true situation 'Cannlon and other chorog- 
ittphvrs ' Milton 

Cborogzaphic, Cborograpblcal (kb-ni- 

graf'ik, ko-ro graf'ik -al), a Pertaining to 
I horogruphy . descriptive of particular re- 
gions or countries, laying down or inaiking 
the boiiiuls ot imrticiilar countries 

I h iM .iihlirb t i/i.'fi'x'facAti 1/ dcsi iiptinn of this 
U rrcjlri.il p.ii.i.liM Ka.ftx^h 

Chorograpbi(»dly (kb-rb-gmf'ik-al-li). adv. 
Ill a eTiorographical mniiiier ; in a manner 
lU'scriptiTc of ]>articiilai regions 

Choroinraphy (kb-rog'ra-fl). u [Gr choros, 
a plai'c or region, ami grapho. to descrilie.i 
The art or practice of making maps of or 


Fkte. far, (at. fall, me. met. ht'r; pine, pin; note, not. move; tube, tub, bull; oil, imutid: u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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describing particular regions, countries, or 
districts. 

GhOTOld (kor'oid), a. [Gr. eWion, the 
chorion, and etdos, shape, resemblance.] In 
anat. a term applied to several parts which 
resemble the chorion in the multitude of 
their vessels; as the choroid mendrreme, one 
of the membranes of the eye of a very dark 
colour situated between the sclerotic and 
the retina, and terminating anteriorly at the 
great circumference of the iris; the choroid 
muccle, the ciliary muscle of the eye; choroid 



membrane investing the brain. 

Choroid (korioid), n. In anat a part re- 
sembling the chorion; more especially, the 
chc»roid ' membrane of the eye. See the 
adjective. 

Chorology (ko-Tol'o-ji), n [Gr. c/torew, a 
place, land, and logoHt discourse.] See ex- 
tract 

I.astly he (H.ei kel) takes up what he calls rhoro^ 
a term under which he includes everything re- 
lating to the laws uf the distribution of plants and 
annii.tls Scotsman nnv\faf«r. 

Chorotnetry (ko-rom'et-ri), n. [Gr clmrog, 
a district, and metron, measui'e ] The art of 
measuring or surveying a district; a survey 

Chorus (ko'rns), n. [L. chnruif, from Gr. 
chorus, a dance iii a ring, a chorus | 1. In 
the Greek drama, (a) originally a company 
of dancers dancing in a ring accompanied 
by their own singing or that of others; u ! 
band of singers and dancers. 

Grec lan tr.igedy was at hrst nothing bntnt/mrMr 
of singers Drydru. 

(/i) Tile persons who were supposed to liehohl 
what passed in tlie nets of a tragedy, and 
sing tiieir sentiiuents between the acts, 
(e) Tile song between the acts of a tragedy 
'1 \ erses of a song in which the eonipany 
join the singer, or the union of a company 
witli a singer, in rejieating certain couplets 
or verses, at eertiiiii periods in a song -- 3. in 
music, (a) a eompfisition, soiiitdimes in two 
or thr(*e. lint generally in four parts, sung 
by many voices A double chorus is in eight 
vocal parts, and sung by two choirs. (&) 
The whole body of vocalists other than 
soloists whether in an orat<irio, opera, or ' 
concert. - -4 Any union of voices or soiiiids I 
accoinpunyiiig or introduced at n*|H*ated in- i 
tervals during a narrative, tlieatrical repre- j 
sentation. or tlie like; ns, tlie listeners kept ! 
up a eontiniioiis chorus ot laughter - 5 An j 
ancient niiisieul instrument of the bagpipe 



Chorus, (ninth century) — L.acriJix 


type, consisting of a hug formed from an | 
animnrs skin, and two pipes This name 
was ah given to the Welsh erwth, and in I 
Scotland to a trumpet of loud tunc 
GborUB (ko'rus), Vi 1. To sing or join in 
the chorus td, as, to chorus a song -3 To 1 
exclaim or call out in concert 

tih. do Irt the Swi)>er go in, chorus the boy^ 

7. I 

Chose (shdz), n [Fr chose, from T. causa, 
a cause.] in lam, property; a right to imjs- 
session , or tliut which may he demanded 
and recovered by suit or action at law 
Tims, money due on a bond or recompense 
for damage done is a chose in aetton; the 
former prticeetling from an express, the 
latter from an implied contract, A chose 
local is annexed tti a place, as a mill or tlie 
like ; a chose transitory is a thing which is 
movable 

ChOBO (choz), pret and old pp of ehoose 
ChOBOn (choz'ii), pp. uf ehoose As au adjec- 
tive, chfiice . select ‘ < »ther chosen attrac- 
tions.’ Shak 

His ekesett captains alv.> are drowned in the Ked 
sea. kx XT 4 


Chonan (Bho-Oh), n. [After the nickname of 
Jean Cottereau, the original leader of the 
party, from Fr. chat-huant, a screech-owl.] 

A member of a band of insurgent royalists 
of Brittany who rose in 1792 against the 
republic, and carried on a guerilla warfare 
of great bitterness They were not re- 
pressed till 1790, and even after that occa- 
sional spurts of insurrection occurred down 
till 1830, when they were finally put down 
by M. Thiers 

Chough (ohuf), n. I A. Sax. ee6, a cliough or 
jaclmaw; 1>. kaauw. Ban. kaa ‘ 8o named 
from catoimjr ’ Sikeaf.] A bird belonging to 
the genus fV'giltis, of the crow family, l>ut 
nearly allied to the starlings. F. graeulus 
is the only British or European species, and 
fre<]ueuts, in this country, chiefly the eoasts 
of Cornwall, whence it is often called the 
Cornish chough, its general colour is black, 
contrasting well with the vermiliun-red of 
the beak, legs, and toes. There are other 
species, natives of Australia, Java, Arc In 
her it is sometimes called the Aylet, and 
was at one time confined us u hearing to 
Cornish families. 

ChOUlel (choul) Same ns Jowl 
Choultry (choFtri). n [Hind ] In the East 
Indies, a place of rest and shelter for tru- 
velleis or iiierchniits, similar to the cara- 
vansary or khan of Western Asia Spelled | 
also ChoUry. \ 

ChOUBO (chous). r t pret. & pp. choused; \ 
ppr. chousiny [ Formerly snelled also cAmioc, ' 
chiauz, chiaous, from Turk ehinus, ehaush, < 
a messenger, interpreter. Ac A I'lirkish 
interpreter in liondnii, in 1609, swindled 
some of the merchants trading with Turkey 
out of a large sum of money, henee from 
the notoriety of the circtiinstniice tin* word 
came to mean a ehent. and so gave rise to 
the verb (‘ompun* siu'h verbs a.H to burke, 
macadamize. A'c The following extract 
from Ben Jonson shows the wurd in the 
process of development to its present mean- 
ing.— 

Wluu* tio you think of me that I am a 
ihutust haie What s that? Hafper Tlir Turk 
(who) was here , as one would say, do you think I am 
a lurk? AUhvmi\t,\ ij 

To cheat, tri<‘k, defraud: followed by of or 
out oji UK, to chouse one out o/ his money 
‘ >N’lio think to chouse me of my dear and 
pleasant viec ’ Oldham. 

How* v« rthey m.i> pretend to chouse one another, 
they inake but very awkw.ird rogues .\tfeie. 

ChOUBO (chous), u 1 t A Turkish interpre- i 
tor, messenger, or iitteiidiiiit See Chai'm j 
3 t Giie who 18 easily cheated , a tool , a ' 
Hini]il<d.on ‘Sillier than a sottish chouse ’ 
Uudibras. 3 A trick ; shuiii . imposition 
Johnson (Rare) , 

ChOUt (chfiut), n 111 the Hast Indies, a * 
foiii th part uf the elciir revenue j 

Chow (^•iunl). n The jowl; the chowl: used . 
alinosi only in the phriist* ‘cheek for chow,' 
tliat is, clieck iiy Jtiwl pscoteh ) 

Chow (clioii). n In Chinu. a town or city 
of tile second class 

Chow-chow (clMMi'chou), n A (Tiinese term 
for any mixture, hut in trade circles eon- 
fined generally to mixed pickles 
Chow-chow (ehou'choii ). o A (Chinese 
term signifying mixed, ns, chow-chow sweet- 
TiU'atH, preserved fruits of various kinds 
niiiigled together Chow-chow chop, the lust 
lighter, containing the small sundry pack- 
ages sent off to till a sliip 
Chowder (cIiouMCt), n (in first sense 
probably from Kr ehaudtere, a eauldron, m 
siM'ond doubtful In the flKhiiig villages of 
Brittany .fatre la ehaudi>re is to provide a 
cauldron in wliirli is rooked a mess of fish 
and hiseiiit with some savoury eondirnents 
- a • hodg<--podge ’ eontribiited by the flsher- 
ineii themselves, whoeiieh in return receives 
bis share of the prepared dish The French 
would seem to have carried this practice to 
America Xotes and Queries. | 1 A ilish 

of fish boiled with hiwuit. Arc It is the ' 
pritii'ipal food of the fishermen on the banks ' 
of .Newfoundland fAiiiericnii J - 2 A flsb- 
seller IJalliweU [lYovIncial English ] 
Chowder (chou'd^r). vJ To make a ' 
clmwder of, as, to chowder a fish. [Ame- ' 
rieaii 1 

Chowder-heer (ehon'dir-her). n A bever- 
age made in the west of England by boiling 
black spruce in water and mixing it with 
molasses 

Chowl ( choul ), »t Jowl. (Gbsoletcand 
provincial ] 

ChOWiy (chou'ri), n [Hind.] In the East 
Indies, a whisk to keep off flies It is 


often formed of the tail of the yak, a spe- 
cies of ox. 

ChOWter (chou'tAr), v. t. To gnimble like a 
frog or a froward ehild. JE. Phillips. 
Choy-root (choi'rbt). n. Same as Shaya-root. 
ChrematlBtiCB (kre-ma-tis'tiks), n. [Gr. 
chrernata. wealth. ] The science of wealth ; 
a name given by some writers to the 
science of political economy, or rather to 
what, in their view, constitutes a portion of 
the science, namely, that which relates to 
the management and regulation of wealth 
and property. 

ChreotechnlCB (kK^-6-tek'niks), n [Gr 
ehreios, iisc'ful. and teehne, art J The useful 
arts; specifically, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. [Kure ] 

ChreBtomathlc, ChroBtomathical (kres- 
to-math'ik. kres-to-niath'ik-al). a Relating 
to a chrestomathy. 

ChreBtomathy (kres-tom'a-thi), n [ Gr. 
ckrestos, useful, and manthanb, maihein, to 
learn.] A name given to hooks of extracts 
from a foreign language, with notes, in- 
tended to he used in acquiring the lan- 
guage. 

ChriBm (krizm), n [Gr chrisma, from chrUi, 
to anoint.] Eccles. (a) holy nil or unguent 
consecrated by a bishop and used in the lul- 
miiiistratioii of baptism, confirmation, ordi- 
nation. and extreme uiietion In the Greek 
and It Cath Churches it is prepared on 
Holy Thursday with much eeremony, and 
in some cases mixed with balsam {b) The 
baptismal clotli eonseernted by the holy oil 
laid upon the head of a child newly baptized; 
a ehrismal (c) The liaptismal vesture ; the 
chnmiiii. 

1 liL ininistL-r shall put ii)h>ii him his white vchture, 
coiiiiiioiily i.ilh'd till chti\/u 

Ottiet oj I-iI VI. 

((/) A name sonietinies given to confirma- 
tion Chrism child Same as Chrisom Child. 
ChllBinal (kriy'iiial). a. IVrtaiiiiiig to 
chrism 

Having thus luniiircd and prayed, hr (alls upon 
singing liic praises of this thnsutaf oil Urn'tut. 

ChrlBXnal (kri/.'imd). n. Keeles {a) the vessel 
or ttask in wliich the coiiseerated oil or 
chriHin was eoiitained (/») The pyx, (r) A 
cloth usv‘d to cover relics {d) The white 
elotli laid over tin* head of one newly hap- 
ti/ed after the unction with chrism (c) llie 
cloth used for wiping the parts anointed on 
a baptized child 

ClirlBmatiii, ChriBmatlne (kri/'nia-tin). n. 
Same ns Hatchet me, 3 

ChriBination (knz-miVshon), n. Tlie net of 
applying the eiiriHin or coiiseerated oil in 
baittism by the priest or in confinnatioii liy 
tlie hisliop In tile latter ceremony it ia 
nsiiiill.y styleil Unction. 

ChriBmatory (krb'nia-to-ri), n |L L. 

chrismatorium j In tlie 
Homan Cath and Greek 
Churches, ii receptacle for 
the chrism or holy oil \mu\ 
in the servii'e.s of the 
church In tiie Roman 
Catliolic Cliiirch the chris- 
iiKitory usually coin)irJsea 
tlirce separate vessels — 
one, containing the oil for 
use in laiptism ; a second, 
the oil used in eonfirnio- 

Chrisiiiatory tion ; and a third, that used 
ill anointing the sick 

ChrlBom, ChriBome ( kris' um ), n. [ Soo 
Ghihsm I l (a) A hiiptismal cloth anointed 
witli chrism laid on a child's face at bap- 
tism (b) 'I'he wliite r'onsecrated vesture put 
about a child wlien rliristcncd in token of 
innocence, and with w'hich in former times 
it was shrouded if it died within the month. 
Hence 2 A rhrisoni eliihl Chrisom child, 
(a) a neyyl> bapti/.ed infant (It) \ ehild that 
dies within a month aftei rhristenlng 

I'vrry innrniiig i n-cps out uf .i rl.irk i land, lra\ing 
briiiiid It an Igiinran* c .aid silfiii i fli < p .is iiiidiiight, 
niid nndisc ernrd .r. .in tin pli.iiit.isiia tli.it iiiake a 
cA/ MKWr r Inid tf) siiiil* “fcr laylor 

O hr iat f kriKt). n (L Christns.iXv Christos, 
lit. anointed, from chrio, to anoint ] TlfK 
ANolNTKP: an appellation given to the 
Saviour of the wfirld. and synonymoiis with 
the Ilidirew MKssiAll It was u ciistoin of 
nntiipiity to cniisecrute persons to the saeer- 
dotal and regal ofitces liy anointing them 
with oil 

ChrlBtadelphian, CbrlBtodelpliian (kris- 
ta-derfi-an, kris-to-ilel'll-an). n [fir Chris- 
tos, Clirist, and ndeiphos. a lirother j Lit. a 
brother of Christ ; one of a sect of (.'hristians. 
Called also Thomasites See TlloMAMITK. 



ch. eAain; 6h. Sc. lo«fc; g, go; J,job; ft. Fr trm; ng, sing; TH. fften; th, tftin; 
VoL I. 


w, wig; wh, loAig; zh, azure — See KXY. 
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0]irift-croBB,t Orist-eroMt (kris'lcnw). n. 

1 Mark of tho cross cut, printed, or stemped 
on any object 1 1 was sometimes placed on 
a dial for the figure XU., that is, as the sign 
of 12 o’clock.— 2. 'The beginning and end; 
the Alpha and Omega : probably from the 
sign of the cross being prefixed and ap- 
pended to serious literary undertakings, 
inscriptions on sepulchral monuments, dre 
Chrt!»t’s croth nt the trist-eross of all our happinvss 

OhristcroBB-rOW (krisItros-rO), n. An old 
term for the ulphubet, probafdy from the 
cross anciently set i)efore it, or from a sujMir- 
stltious cust<ini of writing it in the torni of 
a c.roBS by way of charm •'I'nithH to Iw 
learnud before evera letter in the Olinstian's 
Chrintcrfm-row.’ Whitlock 
ChrlBten (kris'n). V f [A Hax criMtnian, 
to ('liristeii. from Crinten, a C'liristiaii. from 
Cruit, (Christ. Hee Chkiht.J 1. To initiate 
Into the visible chitrrii «»f i'lM'ist by the 
application of wat(«r, t<» name and baiitixe; 
to baptize: applied to persons Jieiire 

2 To name, to denominate, applied to 
things ‘ VhftHtt'u tile thing what you 
will * tip /iuno'l .'i t 'I'o chriHtittniz.e 

I am tniiM < I'rt.iin lliis r. iIil iirst i‘x.iiiij<l' m I'.nglaiid 
%i«« f U W.I-. firsi • hn\tfHfti \ft* / aylor 

Ohristenf kris’n >, « i l.'rojierfornitheriteof 
bii(»tisin . Its, he ehriMtcnn and dispenses the 
eucharist 'I'o get the sarrament of liap- 
tisin performed for tme's children 

As llo' p.irislm<iiL‘rs h.iii tlirscLli.ipels.it first for 
tlirir own i.isc, so they iii.iy rtsort to the iiiotiicr 
ihiirdi. I'lirv. iii.irry. and h.tvr .ill other 

•irrvii cs atiil .tiiv.’inl.tt'cs friiin tlirni Ayltftf 

ChrlBtendom ( kris'ii- dum ), ?i (A Sax. 
rrintcoilom rrtHfcn, Christian, and term 
-tioin. I 1 i Tht‘ profession of faith in 
Christ hy haptism , lienee, adoiition of faith 
ill Christ, personal Christianity 

This I aniiot he drnirit hy aiiv rn.iti that 
would not have In'* snspn t<.d 

yrc ‘loylor 

2 'File terntories, eoniitries,* or regions 
chlully iiihahitetl hy Christians or tluise 
wlio profess to helieve in the (’hristiaii 
religittii il The whole body of (’hristiuns. 

4 t 'I'he name rt^eeivinl at haptisin ; hence, 
any name or epithet 

With .1 world 

( If prrlty, fond, .idoptions ihnstenM^mt. S/utk 

OhrlBtlail (kris’tyun), n |L chrMiunwt, 
from C/o'mfos, Clirist SeetJHKIHTl 1 fine 
who believes, iirofesses to believe, or who is 
assiimt'd hi helieve, in the i*elighiii of tMirisi ; 
espeeially, tnie wdio believes in the truth of 
the Christian religion and studies to follow 
the example and obey the iireeepts of (’hrist ; 
a believer in (^lirlst who is eharacterized hy 
real pint) 2 In the most general sense, one 
horn ill a Christian eountry or of (Uiristian 
jiarents 

vhrlBtian (knsHyan), a f'ertiiiiiiug to 
(’lirist or to Christianity .See the noun - 
Christian name, tlie inline given or an- 
nounced at Inipt ism. as distinguished fiMrn 
tlie family ininic (Uinsftan era or peritni, 
the iieriod from the birth of t^lhrist to the 
jirnHeiit time 

ChrlBtiant (kris'tyan), v.t. To baptize. 
Falke 

ChrlBtlan, ChrlBtlan d'Or (kris'tyan. kris'- 
tynn dor), n An old Dunish gold coin of 
the value of from Ith to lUs 4(/ sterling 
ChTlBtlana(knH ti-a'nn). n An old Swedish > 
silver coin worth Tif sterling | 

OhrlBtianlBin t (kris'tyun-izm). n [Or ' 
ehrmfutnntimiit. SeiM’iiKisT ] I 'riie (Christian ' 
religion Milton 2 'I'he fiat ions professing 
('’hristiiiiiity Johnxon 

OhrlBtianlte ( kns ' t> an - It ). n { After ; 
Prineo ChrUtuin Frederick of iHmmnrk. 1 , 
A iiiinernl. a product of Mount VcsnviiiH 
Us primitive form is that of an ohinine 
rectangular prism; its eolours lirown, .bel- 
low', or nMldish 

ChXlBtlanity (kris-ti nu'i to, n 1 The ndi- 
gioii of Chn!*tiaiiH, t»r the systvm of doc 
trines and piveepts taught In Christ and 
rtM'orded hy the evaiigidists and apiistles 
2 Adherence to the Christhin faith . eon- 
formity to the laws and pnu'epts of the 
Christian religion. 

( A* it.'i.i'fi/v \\vv% mn VI imifh go«* us new ,itlcc 
limis iir I II ulurs as a new diiLMnui I*' thnst wc 
aIrc.iiU liixi Hitnuoh lfi«>i' 

ChrlBtianlzation (kii8'tynn-iz-a’'shoi0 n 
'The act or proec.ss of converting to t'hris- 
tianitv 'The ehruttninization . . of 
tlie clergy and pimple of Kiissia.' l>ean 
Stanley 

ObxlBtlaillBe (kris tynn-iz), c t. pri^t pp. 
chri«Uanizeti ; ppr chrUtnintzinti 1. To 


make Christian ; to convert to Christian^ : 
as, tf> chrittianae piMicaus. —2. To imbue jinth 
Christian principles * Chrintiantzed philo- 
sophers ’ Im Taylor. 

Cliristlailllke (kris'tyan-llk). a. Becoming 
a Christian SiMk 

Chllrtlani^ (kris'tyan-li). odi». In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a manner becoming the 
principles of the Christian religion or the 
profession of that religion • Every man 
chriHtiaiUy instructeil * MdUni 

CbrlBtlimly (kris'tyau-li). a Christianllke; 
liecoming a Cliristian f Rare. ] 
l^athrr he liight and he was in the |i.irish ; a chris- 
plainness . , 

(.lothed from his head to his feet the old man of 
seventy winters I.o»i^/eUow. 

ChrlBtiaii - name (krisTyan-nam), vt. To 
address by the (Uiristian name. ’ The girls 
Chrintian /mmed each other. ’ Thackeray 

CliriBtianneBBt (kris’tynn-neB), n. 1. Pro- 
fession of l^hristianity. - 2. The quality of 
being in coiisotianco with tlie doctrines of 
Christianity 

It I*. VI ry unrc.ison.ihlr to Judge the christianness 
of an ar tinti hy the l.tw of natural reason 

Hamtnond 

ChrlBtlanomphyi (kris-tyaii-og'ra fl), n. 
It Jr. chrnttianm, a ('hristinn, and yraphe, 
dcscrijitioii J A description of Christian 
nations Jiph Patjit 

ChrifitleBB (krist'les). a Having no interest 
in Christ; without the spirit of Christ. Ten- 
nyenn 

ChrlBtmaB (kris'mas), n fC^riNf.and major, 
A. Sax mcPMa, a holy day or feast ] 1 The 
festival of the ('hristian churtdi observed 
annually on the 2rith day of December, in 
memory of the birth of (’hrist. and cclo- 
hratod hy a particular church service. The 
festival includes twelve days —2. Cliristnias- 
duy 

ChrlStmaB'bOZ (kris'mas-hoks), n. A box 
ill which presents are deposited at (Christ- 
mas; lienee, a Christiiias gift 

ChrlBtmaB- carol (kns’mas-kariol), n A 
eai’fd siiitalde for Cliristinns; song or hymn 
in i'elehratioii of the nativity of Christ. 

ClirlBtmaB-day (kris'inas-da). n I'he 2r)th 
day fif Deecnifnir, when Christmas is eele- 
hrated 

ChristmaB-eve (kris’mas-ev). n The even- 
ing of the day before Christmas 
Christmas -flower (krls'iiiiis-flou-fr), n 
•Same as VhntttmaH-rme 

Chrlstmaslilgt (kris'inas-ing), n. The act 
of ce.lehruting ('hristmas 
Christmas -log (kris'iiias-log), « A large 
lug of wood, which in 
basis of the fire 


1 old times formed the 



Chnstmas-rnsf {Helle 
fH>ru\ mser) 


’The 


at ('hristnius. 

Christmas - pie 

( kris'nias-pi ), n 
A pie iiuule at 
Christmas ,S)m*c- 
tnttir. 

Christmas -rose 

(kris'iims-rdz), n. 

A plant, Helle- 
hantH nnjer, so 
called from its 
open row* - like 
flower, whieh 
hlossoiiiB during 
t h e winter 
months SeellKL- 
LKHOKl’S 

Christmas-tide, 

Christmas- 
time (kris'iuHs-tid. kris’mas-tiiii), n 
season of Christniu.s 
Christmas-tree (kris'inas-tre). n A small 
vvergrecu tree or large branch with off- 
slioots set up in a family, i^e , at Christmas, , 
from which are hung presents, gciiernlly i 
with the names of the recipients inscribed 
on them 

Chrlstodelphian, n see chkistadel- 

ein.\N 

ChristolOgy (kris-tol'o- ji), n (Cr ChritttuK, 
t'hnst, iind a discourse ] A discourse 
or tn'atise concerniiig Christ, that lirauch 
of di\inity that tlcals directly witli t.hrist 
' That part of divinity which 1 make liuld 
to call Chruttalnyy ' Th Jacktson 

Christolirte (kns'tA-lit), n iGr ChristiHi, 
Christ, and lyo, to hwise.) One of a sect of 
Christians of the sixth century who held 
that, when Christ descended into hell, he 
left iHvth his iMtdy and soul Oicre, and rose 
with his duine iiatim' alone 
Christ's-thom (kilsts'thoni). n The Pali- 
unm rtctileatu*. a deciduous sliruh, a native 
of Palestine and the south of Eurotie: so 


named from a belief that it supplied the 
crown of thorns for Christ. Bee PALIURUS. 

Obrlst-tldet (krisaid), n. [Christ, and tide, 
in sense of season, as in Whitsun* fide.] 
Christmas. B. Jonean. 

Cliromascope(kr6'iiia-sk6p),n. [Qr.ehriima, 
colour, and nkopeO, to see, to look at.] An 
instrument for showing the optical effects 
of colour 

diromate (krd'mat), n. [See CHROMIUM.] 
A salt of chromic acid.— CAromate of iron, 
a mineral substance which affords one r>f 
the most licautiful and durable pigments 
known The chromate and hichrotnale of 
potanMium are uiiivh used m calico-printing, 
and the chrmnatee of lead are employed as 
yellow and red dyes and paints. 

C^omatiC (knVmat'ik), a. [Or. chrnmati- 
kos, from chroma, colour, from chrozo, to 
colour. The tenii is applied to music from 
the fact that the intermediate tones were 
formerly written in different colours.] l.Re- 
lating to colour Chromatic printing, print- 
ing from tyjics or blocks covered wftli vari- 
ous colours of ink —Chromatic type, type 
made in imrts. which are inked of various 
colours and separately impressed, so as to 
unite into a variegated whole. -2 tn wvsic, 
including notes not lielunging to the diatonic 
scale.- Chromatic chord, a chord W'hich coii- 
tniiiH a note nr notes foreign to diatonic pro- 
gression Chrmnatie harmony, hartiiony 
consisting of chromatic chords Chromatic 
Mcale, a scale made up of thirteen successive 
semitones, that is, the eight diatonic tones 
and the five intermediate tones 

Chromatic (kro-mat’ik). jf [See above.] A 
kind of Tiuisie that proceeds by several con- 
secutive semitones nr semitnnic inteivuls; 
or it denotes aceidental semitones 
Chromattcalt (kro-mat’ik-al). a Same as 
Chromatic 

Aincmg suiiilri ktiuls of nnisir, th.it which is c-illcd 
t hrimhxtical ildyghteth, ciil.irgcth and joycth the 
heart Holland 

Chromatically (kro-nmt'ik-al-li). ado In a 
elironmtie manner. 

Chromatics (kro-mat/iks), n The seieiiec 
of colours; that part of optics wiiich treats 
of the projicrtieh of the colours of light and 
of natural bodies 

Chromato^aphy (krd-ma-tog'rn-fi), u [Or. 
ehinma, chroma ton, colour, and ijraphe, de- 
s( ri)>tion J A treatise on eolours. 

Chromatology (kro-ina-tol'o-ji), n [Or. 
chroma, chroma tm. colour, and lo^m, dis- 
course. j The doctrine of or a treatise on 
colours. 

Chromatometer (kro'ina-tom'et-6r), n [Or 
chroma, chromaton, (‘oloiir, and metron a 
nicusurc i A scab* for measuring colours. 

And thus thr prismatic sprt triiiii of sun 

light licLanic, tor certain purposes, an exact rA>-f>- 
matomefff If 'hexutil 

Chromatophore (kro-inat'o-for), n [Or. 
chroma, chrOmaton, etdour, and ^therein, to 
hear ] One of the pigment cells in animals, 
well seen in the cliHineleons and cuttle- 
fishes. 'I'he cells being inohile, and eoii- 
taintug pigment-graiiules of different col- 
ours, enable the animals to change their 
colours rapidly, under irritation or excite- 
merit. // A Nicholson 

Chromatrope,Ghromotrope(kro'nia-trdp. 
krtVmo-trop), ii [Or. chroma, I'olour, and 
trepo, to turn j An nrraiigciiient in a magic 
lantern simihir in its effect to the kaleido- 
scope Thu pictures aiv produced hy bril- 
liant designs being painted on two circular 

f 'lasses and the glasses being made to rotate 
II ujiposite directions Ji IJ Kniyht 

Chromatype, Chromotype (kro nia -tip, 
kro'ino-tip). n iProni (Jr. chroma, colour, 
and K type 1 In photoy. {a) a process for 
obtaining coloured photographic pictures 
by the eiiiploymont of pa]»er sensitized by 
some of the salts of chromium, (b) A pic- 
ture produced hy this process 
Chrome (krOm), a .Same as Chromium 
Chrome-alum (krOm al-um), n A crystal- 
lizahle tlouhle salt, formed of the sulphates 
of chromium and iHitassiuni. 
Chrome-oolour (kroni’kiiWr). n Properly, 
a colour preparetl from some of the salts of 
chromium, hut generally applied to any 
colour which, when dry. is of a soft powdery 
eoiisisteiice, and may lie mixed with oil 
without grinding 

Chrome-green (krdm'gren), n A beautiful 
dark -green pigment pn>pared from the 
oxide of chromium. 

Chrome -Iron (krom'i-i^ru). n Chromate 
of iron. See under ChkomaTE. 


FAte, fkr, fat. fgU. 1116. met, hdr. |iltie. pin; ii6te. not, move; tulie, tub, boll: oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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OHRYBAUB 


(Hirome-oraiige (krtm'or-anj), iL A bright 
pigment, coneistiug of chromate of 

Cbrome-red (krdm'red), n. A beautiful red 
pigment prepared from red-lead. It is a 
biwc chromate of lead. 

Chrome-yellow (krdm'yeMd). n. A name 

f iven to chromate of lead, from its colour, 
t is a brilliant yellow pigment much used 
ill the arts. 

Chromic (krdm'ik), a. Pertaining to chrome 
or chromium, or obtained from it; as, chro^ 
viia acid. This acid (Cr^Oj, more properly 
termed chromic oxide) destroys the colour of 
indigo and of most vegetable and animal 
colouring matters, a property advantage- 
ously employed in calico-printing It forms 
coloured salts with alkaline bases, the most 
important of which is chromate of lead, 
which is of a rich yellow colour, and is 
largely employed in the arts of painting 
and dyeing 

ChromidSB, Chromldes (krom'i-dc. krom'i- 
dez), n. pi i(ir. ehromis, a kind of sea-lish, 
and eiiios, resemblance ] A family of teie- 
osteaii fishes, generally inhabiting the fresh 
waters of hot climates, allied to the Labrida' 
or true wrasses. Some ai'e good eating, and 
one Nile species, with cycloid instead of, 
as in the others, ctenoid scales, is reckoned 
the best in the river. 

Chromion (knVmi-un), u. Same as Chro- 
mium 

Chromism (krom'izm), n [Gr. chroma, 
colour J In hot an unnatural colouring of 
plants or leaves 

Chromite (krbm'it), n A mineral contain- 
ing chnnniuin 

Cl^omlum (knVmi-um). n [irr. cJirfwia, 
colour.] Sym I'r At wt ,')2 4. A metal 
which forms very hani steel-gray masses; 
it never occurs native, but may be obtaincil 
by rciiucing the oxide J n its highest degree 
of oxidation it forms u salt of a ruity-red 
colour. It takes its name from the various 
and beautiful colours which its oxide and 
acid I'ommunicate tit minerals into whose 
com]Misition they enter ('hromium is cm- 
pbiyed to give a fine deep green to the 
enamel of porcelain, to glass, A'c The oxiiU* 
of chromium is of a bright grass-green or 
pale yellow colour Also called Chrome and 
sometimes Chromion. 

Chromo (krb'mo), H. A contraction for 
Chromo-lithoffra ph 

Chromochre, Chrome-stone (krbm'd-ki^r, 
krom'stdn), n. A mineml containing the 
oxides of chrome and at iron, silica, and 
alumina It occurs in loose earthy masses, 
of a fine yellowish green, generally so mixed 
up with the rock in which it occurs as to be 
Hciiarable only by chemical means 
€hromogen (kro'mo-Jon), n. [Gr. chroma, 
colour, and ijennoo, to produce ] .Same as 
Chromole 

Chromogenlc (krO-mo-jeirik), a. Pertain- 
ing to chroiiidgcii 

Chromograph (kro'mo-grnf ), n [O r ch roma, 
colour, and (jrapho, to write ] A coloured 
engraving 

Ghromolith (knl'ind-lith). n A short form 
of Chromo-lithngraph 

Chrqmo-llthograph (kro-rnd-li th'o -graf ), n 
A picture obtained by nieans of chromo- 
lithography 

Chromo - lithographer (kro - mo - li - thog'- 
raf-i^r), n. One who jiractises chroino-lith- 
ography 

Chromo-lith0graphlc(krd-m6-lith'o-grar- 
ik). a Pertaining to chromo-lithography 
ChrOL. 0 - lithography (knV'mo-li-thog'ra- 
fi), n A method of producing a coloured 
or tinted lithographic picture, by using 
various stones liaving dittereiit portions of 
the picture *lrawn upon them with inks of 
various colours and so arranged as to blend 
into a complete jnctiire Sonietiines ho 
many as taenty difiercnt colours are em- 
ployed In printing the lighter shades are 
printed off first and the darkest last 
ChromOBphere(kr(ynib-Hfer).n [Gr chroma, 
colour, and stphuira.n sphere.] The name 
given to the gaseous envelope supposed to 
exist round the body of the sun. through 
which the light «»f the photos]»bere passes. 
J y Lwkyer Stellar chrounMtqthcie, the 
gaseous en\elojie supposiHl to exist round 
Gie bod^ f>f ji star 

Chromospheric ( kro mb-sfer'lk ), a Per- 
taining or relating ton chromosphere; as. 
the chcomoHphcric spectrum 

Chromotrope, n .see ('mkomatkopk 
C^mot:n7e, « see I ’h r« *.m at y i*k 
^mromule < krd'miil). n [( ir.chroma, colour ] 


The colouring matter of plants other than 
green. Called also Chromogen. 

(mronlc ( kronTkX a. [Gr. ehronikott, from 
ehronos, time, duration.] 1. Pertaining to 
time ; having reference to time. 2. Con- 
tinuing a long time, as a disease. A chronic 
disease is one which is inveterate or of long 
continuance, in distinction from an acute 
disease, which speedily terminates. 
Chronloalt (kroiyik-al),a. Same aeChronic, 1. 

Partly on a chrontcal and partly on a topical 
itietliod. y. S. AU.MtHder’ 

Chronicle (knmM-kl), n. [Fr. chronique, 
a chninicle See Chronic. 1 I. A historical 
account of facts or events tlisposod in the 
order of time; a history, mure especially 
one of a simple, unpretentious character. 

' Irish chronicles which are most fahulous 
and forged.' Spenser. 2 That which cun- 
tuiiis, conveys, or suggests history. 

Uiirnpt- . Ii«-r vt'iy ruins tell the history of times 
gone bj, and every ll•OllKU•rlllg stone is .i thritntile. 

3. pi. The title of two liooks of tlie Old 
Testament, eoiisisting mainly of the annals 
of the kingdom of Judah The authorship 
is commonly aserihed to Ezra Ilistorp, 
Chronicle, Annals Sec under History. 

Chronicle (kron'i-kl). o t jiret. & pp. chron- 
icled; jipr chronicling To reeord in his- 
tory or ehroiiicle ; to record ; to register 
'To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.’ 
Shnk 

Chronicler (kroTi'i-kK‘r). n. A writer of a 
ehronieli*; a reeorder of events in the order 
of time. 

Alter iity de.illt I wish no nthrr lu-r.ilcl, . 

Ihit sulIi .in holiest thronolft .is ((iiHith 'ihok 

Chronicliet (kron'i-klist), n A tdirunielcr. 
Shelton 

Chronicon (kron'i-kon^. n. Same as Chron- 
icle 

Chronique t (kron'ik), n A chronicle L. 

A dtiison 

Chronogram (kroiyo-gram). n 1 1 Ir ch mnos, 
time, and gramma, a letter or writing, from 
graphn, to write | An inseription in wliieh 
a certain tlate or epoeli is exprcsseil by 
mitiicral letters, us in the motto of a medal 
struck by tlustuviis Adidphiis In l(S:)2 
ChrlstVs DVX. ergo trIVMphVs 

Chronogrammatlc.Chronogranimatlcal 

(krou'o-gram-mat"ik, kron'o griim-mat"ik- 
al), a belonging to a ehronogram ; eontain- 
ing u chronogram ' A chroniHjrammatical 
verse ’ lIotcclL 

ChronogrammaticallyCkroiro-grani mat''- 
ik-al-li ), ado in the muiiner of a chrono- 
gram Woinl 

Chronognunmatiat (kron-6-gram'mat-ist), 
w A writer of chronograms. Addison. 

Chronograph (kron'O-graf), n l A chrono- 
gram - 2 Tlio iinnie given to various devices 
for measuring and registering very minute 
portions of time with extreme proeision 
Hoiisoirs ehronograph is, in iiriiiriple, a 
lever wateh w'ith a iloiihle seconds hand, the j 
one superimposed on the other. The outer 
end of the loweniiost hand has a small cup , 
filled with a black visenl fluid, with a minute 
hole at the bottom, while the corrcHiiond- 
iiig end of the uppi'rmost is bent down so as 
just to reach the hole At the starting (say) i 
of a horse-rare, the observer pulls a string, ( 
whereupon the bent end of the upper hand I 
passes through the hole and makes a bluek ’ 
mark on the ilial, instantly rebonndiiig . 
Again, as eaeh horse passes the winning 
post, the string is redrawn and n dot made, , 
and thus the time oeeiipied bv eueh horse 
is noted This chronograph registers to one.- , 
lentil of a seeond Strange’s ehronograph 
is i;oniieeted with the pendulum of an astrri- 
iioinieal clock, wdiieh iiiakesamark on ushcct 
Ilf paper at the laigliining and end of eaeh 
swing by touching a spring on the appear- 
ance (say) of a particular star on the field of 
a telescope, an additional dot is made inter- 
mediate between the two extreme ones, and 
by measuring the distaiiee of this from 
either of these extremes the exact time can 
be ascertained to one-hundredth of a second 
Sehultzc's chnmograpli, in which electricity 
is applied, is yet far more precise, registering 
time to the five-hundred-thoiisamtth part 
of a Ht'cofid Hy it the initial velocity of a 
caiiiioii-biillet may lie aseertaiiied This 
name has also tN<en given to the class of in- 
struments ilescnbed under Ckronoscope 

Chronograpber (kro nog'nif-tr), n [Gr 
ehronos. time, and graphu, to descrilM: ] 
Gne w'ho writes com*eming time or the. 
events of time, a ehruiiologer ' Our monk- 
ish and succeeding chrmiographers ’ Scldcn 


Chronography (kro-nog'ra-fl ), n. The de- 
scription or investigation of past events: 
chronology. [Rare.] 

Cbronolomr (kro-uoru-JAr). n. Same as 
Chronologist. 

Cbronol^c, Cbronological (kron-o-ioj'- 
ik, kruii-u-loj'ik-al), a. Helatiiig te chrono- 
logy; containing ail account of events in the 
order of time ; according to the order of 
time; as. a ehronologic^Uihle ; a chronologi- 
cal narrative 

CbronolOglcallY (kron-o-loj'lk-aMi). adv 
In a chruiiological manner; in a nianiuM' 
according with the order of time, the series 
of events, or rules of elironidogy. 
Cbronologlst (kro-norn Jist). n. One 
versed in ehronology, a iierson who inves- 
tigates the dates of past events and trans- 
actions 

Chronology (kru-iioro-ji), n [Gr chrono- 
logia -chroiws, time, and Iimjos, discourse 
or doctrine j The science of time ; (o) the 
method of measuring or com))Uting time by 
regular divisions or periods, aecording to 
the revolutions of the sun or moon: this is 
what is termed astronomical or mathe- 
matical ehronologg. (h) 'J’ho science of as- 
certaining the true periods or years alien 
)>ust events or transaetions took place, and 
arranging them in their proper ordei ae- 
eording to their dates: this is wliat is called 
historical chronologg, and when the word 
chronology is used witliout a qualifying 
term it has this signification 
Chronometer (kro-noni'et-()r), n. [Gr 
ehronos, time, and inetron, measure | 1. Any 
instrument that measures time or that 
divides time into equal portions, or that is 
ii.Heil for that juiriioso, as a clock, w'atch. or 
dial. Speeifieully. this term is applied to 
tboHt‘ time-keepers which are used for deter- 
mining the longitude at sea, or for any other 
purpose where an aceiirate measure of time 
IK ivqiiireii, with great portability in the 
instrument 'I’he chronometer ilitfera from 
the ordinary watch in the principle of its 
escapement, which is so constructed that 
the balance is free from the wheels during 
thi‘ greater part of its vibration, and also in 
being tlttetl with a ‘compensation adjust 
meiit,' calculated to pi event the cxpunsioii 
ami conlraction of the metal by the action 
of heal ami cold from affecting its move- 
ments Marine elironometerHgenuriilly beat 
half seconds, and are hung in gimbals in 
boxes <» or 8 inches square ’nie pocket 
ebroiioineter does not dilfer in ap)>eurunee 
from a watch except that it is somewhat 
larger In some e,a.Hes these beat four-tenth 
seconds To rote a chronoinctci is toiiseer- 
tain the exact rate of its gain or loss us 
compareil with true lime, for the purpose 
of making the ]>ro]»er allowance in compii* 
tatioiiM de)M;ndcnt thereon 2 \ii music, a 
mime sometimes given to what is properly 
called a metronome (which see) 

Chronometrlc, Chronometxlcal (kron-o- 
inetTik, kroii-o-met'rik til), a. Pertaining 
to a ebromiineler ; measiirud by a chrono- 
meter Chronomelrtcul governor, an Im- 
proved regulator for rendering the inoun 
velocity of an engine uniform. 
Chronometry (kro-noin'et-ri), n The art 
of mensiiring time ; the meusiiring of time 
by periods or divisions 
ChronOBCOpe (ki on'o-skbp), n [Gr ch nmos, 
time, and skopco, tn observe.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the duration of ex- 
tremely short-lived )>bcnomuna; more espe- 
cially, the name given to iiiKtriiiiientH of 
various forms for nieasuring the velocity of 
projectiles. 'I’he most general uiTuiigeiiieiit 
eonsists of a series of screens tliroiigh winch 
a bullet is made to puss; the rupture of 
each screen breaking fora inoiiicnt the con- 
tinuity of an electric current, setting in 
action an electro tmignetic machine, and 
making a permanent murk or reeord. 
ChxyBalid (kris'a-liit), n. A ebrysulis 
ChryBallB (kria'a-lis), It. 'I’be jd. is properly 
C]^BalideB(kri-Kuri-de7.) [Gr chrysalhs, 
a grub, from chrifsos, gold, from its golden 
colour. I A form which butterflies, inotbs, 
and most other niHects assume when they 
change from the state of larva or caterpillar 
and before they arrive at their winged or 
perfect state in the ebrysalis form the 
animal is in a state of rest or insensibility, 
and exists without fiutriineiit, the length of 
time varying with the species and Heasoii. 
liiiriiig this period an elaboration is going 
on 111 the interior of the ebrysalih, giving to 
the organs of the future anitnui their proper 
development before it breaks its envelope 


ch, cAain; eh, 8c. locA; g, go, J.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TU. fAen; th. f/iiu; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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CHUCKABIDDY 


The form of the case of the chrysalis rarles 
with different families and orders. Those 
of lepidopterouH insects are generally in- 
closed in a somewhat homy membranous 
case, and generally of a more or less angular 
form, pointed at the abdominal end and 


I 2, rhrvsali*. of thr Wliittr IliittcrHy-iiioth. a, I‘j|pi 
orferlrrs; ht’, wine-<.rfses ; r, mucker, re, rves; 
Jk V, ;intcnn.i Ctirybalis of the Oak 


snnifitinieK at lioth oihIh Ilcfon* tin* ratcr- 
pillur iitidiTgoeH its triiiiHforniatidii into this 
state it often H)nnH for it'^olf a silken cocoon, 
within wliicli tlic ciirysah.s is concealed In 
nioKt of tiic (.'oleopicra the legs of the 
ehryHaliMiire in distinct sheaths, in tlie Lepi- 
dopti'i'u they arc not distinct; in the locust 
tnhc, and many other insects, the chrysatiH 
resetnhies tli<‘ perfect insect, and differs 
from the latter principally in not having the 
wings complete (.‘ailed also Aurelia and 

CliryBantheniUin (kri-san'llie iiitim). n 
(dr ehqiHUH, gold, and authnnou, a flower J 
A large genus of composite olantH, I'onsist- 
iiig of herbs or shriihs with single large- 
stalked >ellow flowers or with many small 
flowers, the rays are sometimes uhite Two 
Mpei'ics arc common wecfls in Hritain, C 
Leuranthnninn(l\uui\ c,\cdaisy), a meadow 
]dantwith white ray-tlowcrs, and V Henvlum 
(the corn marigold), a cornfhdil weed with 
golden yellow rny-tlowers 'Phe chrysan- 
theniinn of gardens is a(Miinese half-shruhhy 
plant {C Nimoisc), whose nuinerous varieties 
constitute one of the chief ornaments of 

t furdeiis in the inontlis of (Ictoher, .Novciu- 
•er. and licccniher 

OhryBelephantine (kris'ei e fun"tin). n 
|(li cfirumtH, gidd, and elcfthttH, elephantuH, 
ivory I Comiiohed or partly conijiosed of 
gold and Ivory, a term s]>ecla11y applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory The 
colossal statue of Athene hy the ancient 
(•reek sculptor Phidias is the most cele- 
hrated statue thus treated 
Ohryiene (kris'en). n |<jr ehrymn, gold, 
from its colour ) ((',hI 1|!{.) A hydrocarbon 
which oci'iirs m the least volatile portion 
of crude anthracene It is crystHlline, w’ith- 
ont taste oi snicll, and of a fine yellow 
colour 

OhryBidlda (kri-sid'i'de).i< pi \C%r ehrymti, 
gold, and enlns, resemhlance | A tamily of 
liynicnopterou> insects. About six or seven 
s|>ecies belong to this country .Soni<‘ of the 
sjiecicH arc calb'd ruby tailed flies or golden- 
uasps Sit (iol.KKN U AM* 

ChrysobalanUB (kris b bal'a nus). n ((Ir. 
c/ici/Mi/., gohl, and an iicoinor acorn- 

shaped fruit I A genus of trei”* or shrubs, 
natives of tro]iical America and Africa, nat 
order Itosaccie 'I’licy arc simple leaved 
plants, with small white flowers and flo.sliy 
fruits, which, in one species, r /ciico, is 
iHlible It is called the cocoa pliiiii, is about 
the size of a jdiim, uith a sweet pulp and a 
hard six ginovcd kernel 
ChryBOlMryl (kris’o bcr-il), n. |(;r rhrysiw, 
gold, and heryllion, beryl 1 A siliceous vein, 
of a dilute yellouish green colour, iisinilly 
fountl in round pieces about the si/r of a 
)iea, but also found crysbilliri'd in eight 
sided prisms It is next to the sapidiin* in 
hardness, and employed in jewelry, the s|it>- 
cinieiis which pivseiit an opalescent play of 
light being especially mtmired It is an 
uluniiimtc of gliicimi, composed of about .so 
per cent aluininn and nearly 20 of glucina, 
with traces of silica, iron, iVe It is found 
in (V\)ou. I'cru, Siberia, Jlraxil, and ('oii- 
necti(‘Ut 

Chrysot^lore (Kris‘6 klbr), n. A mole-like 
aiiiinal of the genus ('hrysochloris 
GhryBOChlOXlB (kris'o-Klb risk n (Cr cAri/- 
*tut, gold, and ehlonut, gn*eiiiHh yellow | A 
genus of South Afnean insi'etivonms mam- 
mals allied to the moles, so called from the 
brilliant gr(>en ami gold metallic hiiim of 


< their far. C aum/«, the Cepe chryeochlore 
i or changeable mole, ie the beet-known epe- 
; cic*. 

CAryBOOOlla (kris'o-kol-la), n. fOr ehryso- 
ktMii, glue of gold -chryton, gold, and Arofto, 
i glue.] A silicate of the protiixideof copper 
of a fine emerald green colour, apparently 
produced from the deconi|ioBition of copper 
' ores, which it usually accompanies It de- 
rives its name from its w'eak resinous lustre 
and the jieculiar transparency of its frac- 
tiinnl edges Page. 

Cliry*Offr*'P^y(*f*'***‘*K'rn-fl).n tOr ehrygos, 
gold, and (jrapho, to write J 1 The art of 
writing in letters of gtdd.— 2. The writing 
itself tlius executed 

CbryBOUte (kriH'6-lit).n. ((^»r el$rygog, gold, 
ami UthoH, stone | A mineral composed of 
. silica, iiingncsiiim. and iinn. Its prevailing 
ccdoiir is some shade of green It is harder 
' than glass, but lc*ss hard than quartz ; often 
I transparent, sometimes only translucent 
I \ cry fine Miiccimcns are found in Kgypt and 
i Ifrazil, but it is not of high repute as a 
: jeweller's stone. 

ChryBOlO^ (kri-soPo-ji), n (Gr ehrygos, 
gold, and loytut, discourse ] That branch of 
jiolitical economy w'liich relates to the pro- 
duction of wealth 

ChryBO-magnet (kris'd-mag-nct). n. A 
loadstone Adtiuton 

ChryBOmellilBB (kris-O-meri-dc). n. pi. (Or 
ehrygos, gold, melas, black ] A family of 
coleopterous insects, of the section 'I'etra- 
niera of Latrcillc, so named from their bril- 
liant metallic tints They constitute a 
nuinerous and beautiful family of the beetle 
trilM* The typical genus f^hrysomela con- 
tains the (Colorado hectic (C deeemlineatay 
The hlnody-iiose licetlc(7’i#MO rc/ia laevigata), 
the largest of the family, is a well-known 
Itritish species. 

ChryBOpnanlC (kris-d-fanMk). a (Or 
ehrygos, gold, and phaitat, to show, to ap- ' 
pear I A tenn applied to a volatile and 
fusible ac.id, the colouring matter of rhu- 
harli It crystallizes in tine yellow tables, 
and with potash gives a fine piin>lc solution, 
and ihiiH affords a delicate lest for the 
iircsencc of alkalies Called also Ilhabar- 
hnriii 

GhryBOphllite (kri-sofU-it), u. [Or ehrygos, 
gold, and ph Hog, a lover.] A lover of gold, 

! At tub I Hare ) 

CbryBOphyllum (kris-d- firium ), n (Gr 
ehrygos, gold, ami phyllofu, ii leaf, so called 
from the golden colour of the under side 
of their leaves 1 A genus of West Indiuii 
trees, with milky juice, and beautiful leaves 
covered below with golden hairs Home are 
cultivated as foliagt* plants C Caimto 
produces u dcliciouH fruit culled the star- 
iipjile The genus belongs to the nat. order 
Hapotaceie 

ChryBOpraBe (kris'd-praz), n fUr. ehryso- 

{ trasos chi ysos, gold, and pramm, a leek ] A 
liiid of quartz. In'iiig merely a variety of 
ehalcedoiiy Its colour is commonly apple- 
green, and often extremely lieautiful, so that 
it is much esteemed in jewelry. It is trans- 
lucent, or soiiietiiiies semi-transparent, ami 
of u litirdiiesh little inferior to that of tiint. 

It is found in Uiwer Hilcsntnmi Vermont. 
ChxyBOpraBUB ( kri - sou' ra/ - us ). n Latin 
form of Chrysoprase. Kev xxi 20. 
ChTYBOPB (kris'oph). n IGr chrysos, gohl, 
ami ops, eye 1 A genus of dipterous iiiseets 

of the family Ta- 

haiihhe ; the elegs. i j 

Three sjieeies are I \ 

found in this eoun- 

try. all of whieh I 

are great blood- 

suekers. and “ 

troublesome to 

eat tie in summer • 1 I 

and even to man. 

I heir larvie are furcuhfns. Coin- 

useful to the far- m.MiClt:*; lcm.>lc) 
iiier ill ilestroyiiig 

aphiiles, and are ealled aphis-lions The 
mum' of the genus is derived from the 
sparkling gold-e<doiired eyes of the siiecics ! 
when idu'c 

ChrysoBpermt (kris'd-siw^rm). n [Gr. < 
ehiimtg. gold, ami sfierimt, seed ) A means 
of pnuluciiig gold b Jouson. (Kare ] 
Chryaotype ( Kris ' o - tip l. n (Gr. eh rysos, 
gold, and fgmw impression ) In phoUg. {a) 
the inline given to n photographic prtH'ess. 
from its tieing ehietly prmlueefi hy a wdu- 
tion of gold (f>> A phoii^raphie agent pre- 
paretl hy impregnating paywr with a neutral 
wdution of chloride of gold It produces 


Chub (chub ), n. [8o called probably from its 
I ehubUness or plumpness.] A river fish, of 
j the genus Cynrinus or carps ; or, as some 
regard it, of the sub-genus Leuciscus. The 


Chub {Cyprxnus {Leudscus) lephalus). 

body is oblong, nearly round; the head and 
back green, the sides silvery, and the belly 
white. It frei|uent8 deep holes in rivers 
shaded by trees, but in warm weather floats 
near the surface, and furnishes sport for 
anglers. It is indifferent food, and rarely 
attains the weight of 5 lbs. Called also 
Cheven. 

Chubbed (chub'ed or chulid), a. Chubby. 
Johnson [Rare.] 

ChubbedneBB (ebub'ed-nes or chiibd'nes), n. 
C^hiihbinesH. [Hare ] 

ChuhblneBB (chub'i-nes), n. The state of 
being chubby; ns, a child of remarkable 
ehti bin ness 

Chubb>key (ehub'ke), n. A key for a Chubb- 
lock. 

Chubb-lock (chiih'lok), n [From the name 
of Its iiivontor. a London loeksniith ] A 
lock having more tumblers than usual, with 
the addition of a lever called the detector, 
which is so flxed that while it does not act 
under the ordinary application of the key, 
yet cannot fail to move if any one of the 
tunihlers lie lifted a little too liigh, as must 
he the case in any attempt at ideking. I'his 
inovenient Axes the holt immovably, and 
rondel's all further attempts at picking use- 
less 

Chubby (ehiil/i), a. [Same root as K chump, 
and probably chop; Hw dial ktibbug, fat, 
plinnp, kiihb, a lump, a block ; comp also 
cAti/T}/, fat ] Roiiml-faecd. plump ‘Round 
chubby faces and high check-honeB ' Cook's 
Vuynyes. 

1 lien Lamt' .i thul<hy i hild and sought relief, 
Sobbing in nil the iin|>oienLe of gru f Ltabbe. 

ChUb>(dieeked (chul/chekt), ri Having full 
or chubby clieeks (Rare ] 

Chubdar (chub'dMr), n [Hind. ehiMar.} 
Ill India, a servant whose business it is to 
announce the arrival of eoniimny; a mace- 
bearer 

Cbub*fiaced (chubTast), a Iliaiiig a plump 
round face 

1 nrviT S. 1 W .1 fool li'.in iht /./!»•./ fop 
Shines sleek Mar\to». 

Chuck (ebiik), n [Probably same as r/iocA*.] 
Ill tvencry, an appemhigc to fix any nmte- 
rial for the imrpose of turning it into any 
deteriiiiiiute form. The term, tlicrefore, iii- 
eiiides all those contrivuiii'cs which serve 
toeoinieet tlie material to be operated upon 
to the mandril of tin* lathe Simple chucks 
are such as art* capable only of eommuiii- 
eating a motion roiiml a iteterminate axis, 
such as tliey theinvelves receive Compli- 
cated chucks are those hy ineHiis of whieh 
the axis of the work can he t'hanged at plea- 
sure, siu'h as eccentric chucks, oval chucks, 
segment, engine, and geometric chucks, A:c. 

Chuck (clink), n. [Imitative; comp. clucJr.l 
The voice or call of a hen and some other 
binls, or a sound resembling that 

Chuck (eliiik), ri 1 To make the noise 
w'hieh a hen and some other birds make 
when they call their ehiekens. 2 t To jeer; 
to laugh mockingly; to ehiiekle Marston. 

CbUldC (ehiik). r t To call iiiHin, as a hen 
lier ehieki'iis Drydcn. 

Chuck (clink), n Corrupted from chick. 

• Pray, chuck, come hither ' Shak 

Chuck (ehiik), r f. (A iiiodiflcation of shock, 
chock, and formerly wiitten c/iotfA.J 1 To 
strike or give a gentle blow 
Come, (hmk the infant under the rhin Confprrve. 

2 To throw', with quick motion . a short 
distance, to pitch; as, chuck the beggar a 
copjier [Colloii ] 

Chadk (chnk). >< 1 A slight blow under 

the chin.- 2 A toss, as with the Angers; a 
short tlm»w 

Chucdcahlddy (chuk'a-bid-di). same as 
Chickabiddy 


l>Bte. far, fat. fgU; me, met, ht^r; pine, pin, ndte. not. mbve; lulie, tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc abtine; y, Sc. fey. 


GHVCK-A-BY 


CHURCHMAN 


Ohu6k-arl>7 (chuk'a<bi), n. A term of en- 
dearment. 

Ohudk-fiurthlng (chuk'far-TUinR), n. A 
play ill which a farthing is pitched or clincked 
into a hole. 

He lost hii tnoiiey at chuck-farthttij^, shiifHc'Cap, 
and all>four!i Arbuthnot. 

CbUCk-fllll (chiik'ful) A collnqiiinl form 
of Chock-full <»r Choke-full 
ChUCk-llOle (('imk'hOl), n. A steep hole in 
a wagon-rut 

ChUCkie (chuk'i). It. [Scotch] 1 A barn- 
door fowl: used also as a term of endear- 
ment -2 A chuckie-stane 
C^UCkie-Btane (clmk'i stan), n A pebble, 
such as children use in a game, in which 
they chuck a number of them up. catching 
them on the bai;k of their hand us they fall 
Sir H’ Scott [Scotch 1 
Chuckle (chuk'l), r t pret tV pp ehucklcti; 
ppr chuckfimj [A freq ami dim from 
chuck, to cry like a ben.J 1 To call, us a 
hen her chickens. 

If ihi-sc- lunK .>rt' Mithiii ilist.uut', herr's tli.at will 
chmlle ’em tngi'tlirr u 

2 To fomllc, to cticker 

Ymir I cHitcssor, tli.U p.irci;l ot holy guts .iiul gar- 
lililgC*, h< lllilst J«»ll DtViitit j 

Chuckle (chuk'l), r.i. l 'I’o cackle, as a bcii ] 
or other fowl 

It I hitt'-roil In•ll^ It c AiOitiVii' tliLTi , 

It stirrtd tilt.* ulil «il« 's iiiftllc Ifnvw.'u 

2 (In thissen.se perhaps rather connected 
with chulv tiinn chuck j To laiigli in a sup- 
pressed t»r lu-okeii manner; to feel inward j 
triumpii or e^ultation 

'111! IlIIow tiil'l>i.'il his griMt li.incls I 

1 t'i,i I \t*o>t I 

ChUCkle(chuk'I). It. 1 The call of a hen ami 
some other buds to their >oung - 2 A short, 
siiiipressed hingii, e.vpressive of Hatisfaction. 
e.\iiltation ami tlie like 

1 III* Irw tiili'itoil Ills liaiiils with .1 t/ntiAu Pit Ayui 

Chuckle-head (chuk'l -hed ), n .\ pei*son 
with a large head, a diiiiee; a iiiiinsknll. 
ChUCkle'headed(eliuk'l-hed-<‘d). a Having 
a ehnekle head; large or thick headed; 
stupid 

Chuckling (ehuk'ling). p and a J.aughing 
in a siippress<'«[,, choking manner ; uttered 
inelmekles, as half-sup]iresHe<l, tiiuiiipliaiit, 
or derisive laughter, rejoicing or exulting 
without much denionstiatioii 
Chuck-Wiirs-wldow (cliuk'wil/ wnl'd), «. 
Tn America, the ]iopn1ar name of a bird of 
the family (‘apriniiilgida' or gout-snekerK, 
the Cupniuu/ifUH cu roll nc unis 
Chudt (eliud).'r ( 'I'o champ; to bite Staf- 
ford 

Chudder (chmi'dt'T), n in India, a wrapper 
made of silk iiiiisliii or eainhric, used to en- 
velop the upper jiart of a woman, and worn 
ill loose folds 

Chuett (elni'et), u .See ('HKW K'l 
Chufff (ehiif), ‘u 1 I’erliaps from W ciffT, a 
stock oi Mtuiii]! 1 A coarse, heavy, dni), or 
surly fellow’, a niggard ; an <dd miser ‘ Vo 
fat chuffs, I woiihl your store were here.’ 
Shuk 

If lu- but st< ,i! .1 sliivp from out thi. fuM 
I lur ihiiffe wiiiihl h mg him lor it if Im i <miM 

'/onu Itiylor 

Chuff (cllllf). u. l.See IhlUFFY J 1 t I'ltiiffy; 
swoln Holla ud 2. Surly, ill- t<‘iiipeivd 
I ITovincial Kiiglisli.] 

Chufllly (ehiif'IMi). adc In a chtiffy man- 
ner, suridv . cliiwiiishl.\ ‘.John answered 
chufhtu ' iHchardson 

Chuffi' 388 (chiirtl-nes), n | Sec CHI' FF\ | 

I A'iiiiDbiness 2 Surlines.s 
Chufly (eliiif'll ) u (In first sense ii]iimr- 
entlv a form of chithhu (.See rm hky ; In 
im-, tiling 2 from chuff (the noun) J 1 Kat 
or swelled out, e.specially m the cheeks, 
Chubb) 2 lUunt, clownish; surly, angry 
Chuffy-brick(chiif’ti-hiik), n a brick which 
Is pntfml out li\ thcescaiH‘of raretled air or 
steam in the proeess ot hnrning 
Chulan (chu'l.iii ). u A Chinc'ie |dant. the 
Chloraiithiis iucoiispicintu, rial order I'hlor- 
anthaceie, the spikes of the fl<»wersof ivlilch 
are uw,‘d to seeiit tea 

Chum(chum), u [Ahlirev. <if ehamhcr-felloic; 
l>r. .lohiiHoij calls it a term used in the uni- 
versities 1 One who lodges oi resides in the 
same room <ir rooms; hence, a cloue coiii- 
^iiioii; a bosom-friend, an intimate 
Chum (ehiini), Cl To ocdipy the same 
riM»m or rooms with another; t«» he the 
enum of some one ‘Wits forced to chum 
with common sense. ' Churchill. 

Chum (ehum), rt pret. A pp chummed; 


ppr. chumming. To put into the same rooms 
with another. 

A'ou'll be ehmumed on sonicltody tciaiiorrow, ami 
then you’ll be all snug and comfortable lUckeu \ 

Chumar (chu'inar), M. {Anglo-Indian.] A 
worker in leather; a shoemaker; a cohhler 
IK //. Jtussell. 

Chummage (chum'muj). n. Act or ooinl it ion 
of chumming In extract used adjectivally. 

Your c/iiiniMrtjy tirket will be on twenty-seven, in 
the third Ptekens 

Chump (chump), n [AccortUng to Skeat, 
the same word ns Teel, kumhr, as seen in 
tre-kmuhr, a tree-chump, a log, from kumhr, 
kuhhr, a chtqjping. kubha, to chop, and 
therehire alln*«l to E chop, chub. Chunk 
apiK'nrs to he merely a motlitied form of 
this, j A short, thick, heavy piece t»f wood. 

Chump-end (ehunip'end). u 111 cookery, 
the thicker end of a loin of veal or mutton 
nearest tile tail 

Chumahip ( chum 'ship ). h The state of 
being a ehum. or liUMiig the same ehanihers 
witli another; close mtimucy. Dc Qtniwey 
1 Rare ] 

Chunam (chu'tiaiii), » in the East Indies, 
a name given to lime, «U‘ a mixture made of 
lime as stucco 'I'he Madras ehiiiiam, made 
of calcined shells, is esteemt‘d the best in 
Tndiu 

Chunk (chiingk). a (.See Ciil'MF I A short 
thick piece «if w'oiid or other material [ITo- 
vincial English and American ] 

Chunky (chtiiigk'i). o short and thick; us. 
a eh iiiiky lioy [ .American. | 

Chupatty (ehu'pat-ti). II I Aiiglo-Indtiin.] 
All iitileaveiicd cake made of llour, water, 
and salt ‘Tea, and beer, and jam for hrenk- 
fast. and )>leiily of hot chupattics ’ M' IJ 
itut>sill 

Church (‘‘hercli). u [tl K chirrhc, chcrchc, 
tVe , A .sjix cure, cirice, cyiur (of eoiirst* 
with thec'sall hard), from («r kyrinkoii, a 
church, from Kynos, the Lortl. ‘the word 
tlu‘refore 



I flip (.liiirih, Nortli.iiiiptuii.iiiic. 

I, T .istt'ni I ikI .iii>l grt .n •MSI »Mii'l‘>w ij.iiif ( 

wiikI'iw I ml I'f ii.of i I 4 <|. I lirrsouv .iml 

(Ifiw. South .11 Jt 1,. South jiiin h 7, lowur H 

-•ii.lo- - - ' 


•i. S; 


IhlK'll I 1. A house consecrated to tin* 
wiiihliip of (hid uiiioiig (iiristians . Hie 
Lord's house. 'I'he names of the vurioiis 
lairts of a church are illustrated m the 



Plan of Islip Church 

A A. Chaned H, N.ivi: North able b. South 

.usli It, .Vortli door F. South porch r.. Tower 
H. West door 

annexed figures See also Catuepral. In 
Kiiglaiul, the term church is generally re- 


stricted to places of public worshiii belong- 
iiig to the Anglican or Established Church, 
the terms chapel and meeting-house be- 
ing used for those ht'longing to dissenting 
bodies - 2. The collective body of Christians, 
or of tliose w ho imifess tt» lieliove in Christ, 
mid aekiiow Ictige him to ho the IKaviour of 
mankind’ in this sense tlie ehiireh is some- 
times called tile Catholic or ITnivcrsnl 
Church - a ])articiihir body of Christinns 
united iiiuli‘r one form of ecclesiastical 
goveininent, in one creed, and using tlie 
same ritual and ceieiiionics. ns, the English 
Church; tlie (Sail lean (Via rcA ; tlie l*i*esl»y- 
tenan Church ; the Roniisli Church ; tlie 
Creek Church ‘ 1‘ious varters from tlie 
Church ' Tcniiysoii. Hence, ecelesmstieal 
authority; ns, the same eriniiiml ma.\ lie ah- 
stdx’ed by tlie state, yet eensured’hy the 
church. - -1. The worshipjiers of .lehox^ih or 
the true Cod beftire the advent of (in 1st; 
as, the Jewish Chtiivh A temple, a 
place devott'd to religious eeremoities 
Ye h.'ivp bruuglit liither tluse men. whuh .ire 
neither rribbers ui thun/u'i, nor yet bl.is|ihenicrs of 
your goddess. Attsxix t; 

Above tlieiii till the ihiircii nf Jinio she did ii-iise 
{•Adiiif: 

- Church militniit, tliut jiortion of (iiris- 
tians DOW’ on earth, w’arring against the 
W'orhi, the flesh, and the devil - Church 
triumphant, the etdieetive body tif saints 
now gloriiled in heaven 
Church (eluTeh). i» t 1 i’o perforin with tir 
for any one tlie otilee of n'tiirniiig tlianks 
ill the 'church, after any signal tieliverance, 
as from the dangers of ehildhirtli 

It u.is the iiiuicnt iis.i^'r ol thet liiirrh of I-ngl.ind 
fi>r wotiieii to I oiiie veiled uhoi.inu- to bi*</f//riArti’ 
II hf,\tUy 

2 In Seothind. to nceonipaiiy in utteniliiig 
elinirhon some special oeeasion, as tliat on 
which a bride first attends eliureli after 
marriage, as. the bride was churched hist 
Siiiida.) . to church a newly-elected town 
coiineil 

Church (ehcivli), a I’ertainiiig to tlie 
church, ecclesiastical; as, his church politics 
are etiuivoeal. 

Church-ale (elu'^ivh'Hl), u A wake or feast 
eoiiiiiieiiiorutory of Hie dedieatioii of tlie 
ehiircli 

Church-bench (« hereli'lieush), n iiie sent 
111 (he porch of a church 
Church-bred (ehiu'i h hrtMl), a Kdueuted in, 
or for the stu’vlce ot, the cliurcli Cow^icr. 
Church-bug (efu'Ti ti'biig), 11 {Kroni being 
often foiimi 111 clinrclies j A eom- 
moii name for (he Ouiscus ascUus, a 
'lieeies of the wood-lice family. 

" Older Is-'poda. class (Tustaeea 
Church-burial (eh(\icli'he-ri nl). 11 . 
Hurial according to the rites of the 
ehiireli A yfff'e 

Church-court ( eh^’reh ' kort ), n A 
court eoniH'cted with a eliiireh for 
hearing and deciding ecclesiastical 
causes 

Churchdom (ehereh'dum). It. i'he 
giiveiniiieiit, Jurisdietioii, or uii- 
|l tlioritv of the chureli itp Pear- 
sou (Rare | 

ChurchOBBet (eh(-reh'es set), n 
•*Smr' drier sceut, eliurell iluty tU* 

' tux . ehureh sent | A eiirtuin mea- 
sure of corn, uiieieiitly given to the 
ehiirrh by every man on St Martin's 
1 .iiid Its day Seldcii 

Church-goer (eln'reh'go-(!r), a Hue 
^ who habiliially attends ehureh 
Church-going (clKrch'go mg), a 

I I Hiially attending church 2 Suiiiiiioniiig 
toihiireh. ‘The church-yoimj hell’ Cmr- 

d'hUrchiBm fclierch'l/ni). n Strict adher- 
ciii’c to the forms or prineiples of some 
ehureh, espeeinllv a state eliiiri’h 
Church-Judicatory (chen ii jn'dik a-to ii). 

II A geiHM’al term to designate an eeelesi- 
astieal eourt. more espeeially applied to the 
various eeelesiastieal courts of iTcshyterian 
(diureheH 

Church-land ( dierehiand ), n Land be- 
longing to u church, laml vested in an eu- 
elesiastieal hotly. 

ChurchleBB (cht'rch'lcs), a Without a 
church Fuller. 

Church-like ( clhTch'IIk ), a. Hectiming or 
hefltting the ehiircli tu- a churcliinan. 
• Chvrch-liki’ liunitiiirs ’ Shak 
Church-living (‘•hereli'liv-iiig), ft A bene 
tlee in an estaldishetl church 
Churchly (chCtrch'h ), a. Relating to the 
church; ecclesiastical 

Churchman (ch/trehinan). n. l An eeclesi- 


(dkc^ii; eh, Sc. locA; g. yu; j, fob; h, Er tort; ng, siny; TH, fAen; th, fAin; w. u;ig; wh. leAig; zh, arure.— See Key. 
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mUc or clergyman ; one who mlnisten in 
■acred things. 

The churchmen fain would kill the church. 

TennysM. 

2. In England, a member of the Church of 
England as distinguished from a dissenter. 
Ohurchsiaiillke, Churcbmanly ( eh6n:h'- 
inan-llk, chfirrh'iiiari-li ), a. Like a church- 
man ; belonging Ut or becoming a church- 
man . ‘ Chu rehmatUike dignity. * MUrna n 
f!hiir nhma.n ahlp f c-.hferfh^tnan .nbip), n State 
fjf lieing a churchman, or of belonging to 
the estalilished church. 

Ohuroli-memlier ( chfh-ch'mcni-ber). n. A 
inemiH'r in conimiinion with a chiircii 
Churoh'memberBhlp ( church - mem ' l)f‘r ■ 
shifi), n State of btong a mumlicr in <'om- 
miinion with a cdiiircli ' (bie neccHsarv con- 
dition of rhurch-viemhrnihtp/ Wafprland 
Church'inode ( < inlircii'mbd ). n In nnmc, 
one of tin* modes or scales used in ancient 
church -music. 

Church-muilC (eh^rch'inu-/ik). a. 1 The 
service of vocal or iiiHtruniental nin.sic in a 
church ‘J. Music suited to church service 
Church'OUtedt (cb•■•|•cl^oll^ cd). «. Kxcom- 
miinicatcd from tlic church MiUan 
Churoh-OWl (chfu'ciroul), n a name for the 
iiarii-owl 


Ohurch-plurallty f<‘iicrch-idu-rari-ti), n 
The jioMHCHHion of iiioic than one living liy 
a clergyman Mifhm 

OhUTCh-QUack (clK'icii'kwak), n. A cleri- 
cal impost! 0 i'mvpvr 
Church-rate (chorc-irrat), n in Knglaiid, 
a rate raised by resolutions of a majority of 
tlie pariHliioni'i's in vestry assenildcd, from 
the occiipicrs fif land and houses within a 
parish, for tin* purpose of maintaining the 
ehiircii anil its services In IstlK an act was 
piiHseil liholistiing eom)iulsory ehurcli-rat(‘S, 
exeejd. such ns, iiinhu' the name of (‘hiircli- 
rates. were applicaide to secular purjioses 
Church-BCOt (cln'Tch'skot), a I Anciently, 
customary oldigations paid to the parish- 
priest, from whicii duties the religious soniu- 
tlnies purchased an exemption for tlieni- 
selves and toiiaiits t! A servn*e <luc to tiie 
lord of the manor from a teiuuit of church 
lands Uev (Prhp Shipfn/ 

Church-Bcrvlce OdirtrcliWr-visi, «. l The 
religious service jierformed in a chureli. 

2 Tin* Hook of (Umitnon ITayei. with the 
addition of tiie .Sunday and proper lessons 
ChurohBhlp (cln^rch'ship), a iiistitiitioii 
of tin* elmrch South 

Church-Slavlc (eh^reh'slu-vlk), n The ohl 
lliilgurlun dialect. See Si.AVlo. 
Church-town (chAn*irtoun). n \sv kirk^ 
touii 1 A biw'ii or village near a church 
Church-wake (eli^reh'w’ak). n Tin* anni- 
versary feast of the dedication of a ciiuich 
Churchwarden (chCrch'wur-dcn). a A 
kei'per or guardian of the church, and a, 
representative of tlie parish ('liiirchwar- 
iluns arc appointed liy tin* minist«*r. or 
electi'd iiy tlie imrishioners, to superintend 
tlie cliiircli. its properly and concerns, to 
enforce proper and orderly behaviour during 
divine service, and also to tlx the church- 
rates For these and many other pur]ioses 
they poSHCHs corporate powers There are 
usually two ehurchwardi*ns to each parish, 
but l»y custom there may be only one. 
ChurchwardenahlptehiMcli war'dmi sliip), 
II. The olllcc of a ehiirchwarden 
Church-way (ehereh wa), u A road which 
leads to a chuieli . a pathway through a 
churt*hyard Shah 

Church-work (i ln'reh wi'rk). 11 Work on 
or in a church ; work in Is'lioof of a church, 
or of the cliiirch gein*rally 


1 his Sipye »•>*• thitriM nvtt, .nul thereriirr went . 
iiiisIi>mI\ t uUrr j 

Churchy (eluVch'i), a Pertaining to the 
chureli or to ecclesiastieism, given to make i 
ahotdiyof church-work and church mutters 
generally; as. vor> chuirhff in tastes or Ian- ! 
guage |("olhai | j 

Churchyard tclif*r(*ir>ard). n. The ground ' 
ill whicli the dead are buried, adjoining to 
a church * Like graves i* the holy ehurcit- 
mrd ' Shak 

Churl, Churle (clnMl), n. [A Sax tvorl. a 
tountrynuin of the lowest rank; Sc Icel j 
l>an .sw. kart, a man. a male: Ik karel, a ' 
clowm. a rustic: ii kerl, a fellow.] 1 A ' 
rustic , a iH'usaiit. a countryman or laboim^r, | 
snecitlcally, in early Knglish history, one of 
the low est class (*f fn*eiiien ; one who held 
land from or worked on the estate of his 
lord 

b w.is ni’l iMiiir.l for viltipr , hurit. 

Put for bi);h (t.inie> aiul mighty rarU 

.Srr ;r. Sc^. 


2. A rude, siiiiy, snlleii, selfish, or rough- 
tempered man. 

The ehurts courtesy rarely conies, but either for 
gain or falsehood Sir P Sidney. 

3. A miser, a niggard. Is. xxxil 5 
Churl t (chftrl), a Churlish Ford 
ChurllBh (churlish), a 1. Like or rajrtain- 

ing tfi a churl ; as, (a) rude; surly; austere; 
sullen; rough In temper; unfeeling; uncivil. 

‘ 111 nurtun*d, crtMiked, churluth, hard in 
videe.' Shak. (//) Selfish; narrow-minded; 
avaricious 

My nuistcr i*» i»f churit\h dis|>i»sition. 

And liitif ret ks ti» fitnl tin* way to lieaven 
Ily dfJiiig deeds of hospitality Shah 

2 t Unpllaiit; unyielding; m»t easily wrought; 
as, churliKh metal Hoyle 
Ghurliahly (chfir'lish-li). adv. In a churlish 
manner, rudely, roughly 
ChurlishneBB (ch^r'lish-iies), n The tpia- 
lity of iicing chiirlisli; nitleness of inaiincrs 
or temper, surliness; iiidi8|>oBition t<i kind- 
ness or courtesy; niggardliness 
Ghurly (cher'li). a. Churlish. ‘ The cAur- 
besf of the churls ’ Lonyfellow [Rare.] 
Churme.t name as Chinn. 

Churn (chern). n, I A. Sax. eym, Rc. kini. 
Iccl kirna, Dan kierne, a tdiurn. .Sec the 
verl). I A vessel in which cream or milk is 
agitated ftir separating the oily parts from 
tlic (*ast:ons and serous parts, to make but- 
ter (liiirns arc nnide of various forms ; in 
a v(*ry coiritnon kind a iierforated circular 
board is made to iiiovt* up and down in a 
veHH4*i eontniiiiiig the cretiin. and having the 
sliapc of the frustum of a cone, iiy means 
of a long stalk or rod fixt‘d to it, called the 
cliiirn-staf) In others the churning is per- 
formed tiy a eireiilur motion. 

Churn (ebern). rt (<» E chrrne, chirne, 
A. .Sax eeniiin. D kernen, karnen, 1, G. 
karnen, Dan. kierne, Hw karna, to chum; 
prolialily fmm same root UHrern. kernel, t\\b 
original sense being to extract the kernel or 
licst portion ] 1 'I'o stir or agitate in order 
to make into butter; ns, to churn cream; or 
to inakt* iiy the agitation of milk or cicam; 
us. to churn iiiitter 2 To shake or agitate 
witli vitdenee or eontiniied motion, ns in 
tlie oi>erntion of making butter *T}ie 
muddy river, churned into yullowish Imt- 
tery foam ' IP // Hussell 

< /turn'd III his tretli thr ilMiny venom rose 
ddifison 

Churn (dn'm), v i 'I’o perform tlie net of 
(*liurnnig. tti turn a churn. 

Churning (chfru'ing), n l Tin* operation 
of nuikiitg blitter 2. As much butter as is 
made at one operation 

Churn-owl (chern-onl). u A lo(*a1 name 
fur tile niglit-jur t»r gout-sm*ker (Capruuul- 
tfun eurupaum) 

(/hum-Btaff (cln'nrstaf), u The staff nr 
instrunieiit hs«mI in churning. 

ChurrUB, Charras (clnir'rus. clmr'ms), n 
lllind ] Tlic Indian mime of a jiccnlinr 
resinous extract wliicli exudes from tlic In- 
dian hemp, or Cannabin mtira J t is jiower- 
fiilly narcotic and highly intoxicating. 
Churr-WOrm (cln'i*'wenu),w lA Sax etjrran, 
cerraii, to turn 1 A local name for the fuii- 
cricket or mole -cricket {Grpl total im r«f- 

jitiris) 

ChUBO t (cho/.) .Same as Chmwe 
Chute (shot), u |Fr . a fall j A river-fall 
«>r rapid over whicii timber is floated . an 
o)iening in a dam throiigli winch to float 
timber, an iiielined trough or tul>e tlirough 
which articles are passed from a higlier to 
a lower level (Ainericiiti 1 
Chutney, Chutnee (chut'ni. ehut'ne). » in 
the East liiilies. a eittidiineiit coni]Hiund('d 
t)f sw'e<*ts and acids Ripe fruit (mangoes, 
raisins, A:e ), spiee.^, sour herbs, cn>eime. 
lemou-Juii'e. are the ordinary iiigreilients 
Tliey are poiituled and boiled together, and 
then iiottled for use 

ChylaceoUB (ki-la'shus), a Belonging to 
chylt*. (*onHi8tiiig of ehyle. 

ChylaqueouB (ki-luk'we-us), a fE chyle, 
and 1. m/off, water | ('timposod of chyle and 
water Chf/laijueoiut rtiiid, the name given 
to a certain nutrient 'liquid, charged more 
or lesh aliiimlantly with organised eor- 

{ mscles, existing in eertaiii of tlie inverte- 
irate animals (e /; the annelids and cchlu- 
oderimitn), ami foniiiiig the equivalent of 
the bbsul of vertebrates 
Chyle (k!l), M (Gr chi/loit, juice, hiimniir, 
ch) le, fixun etu'li, to fltiw*. whence also chyine. ] 
In physiol a white nr milky fluid '■eparated 
from aliments by ineatisof digestion. Chyle 
is found in the intestines after the food has 
been mixed with tlie bile and pancreatic 


juice. It is absorbed by the lacteal veaaelf. 
terminating in the inner surface of the small 
intestines, chiefly the jejunum, and thence 
passes by numerous converging streams into 
the main trunk of the absorbent system, 

I called the thoracic duct, through which it is 
t gradually poured into the blood of the left 
J subclavian vein at a short distance before it 
enters the right side of the heart The che- 
mical constituents of chyle are nearly the 
same as those of the blood itself 
Chyle - corpuBfde (kiDkor-pus-l), n. In 
physiol one of a system of nucleated cells, 
often with tuberculated surfaces, of a gray- 
ish-white colour, suhspliericul in form, with 
a diameter of about inch, developed in 
chyle. Called, when found in the blood, 
Corjiusde 

ChyllfiBUStion (ki-ll-fak'shon). u. [Chyle, and 
L ,facio, to make.] The act or process by 
' which chyle is formed from food in nninid 
bodies 

ChyllfiBLCtlve (ki-Ii-fak'tiv). a Forming or 
clninging into chyle ; having the power to 
make chyle; chylifleatury; chylific. 
ChyllferoUB (ki-lifVr-us), a Chyle-hearing. 

; Chyllllc (ki-lifik), a Chylifactive. 

I Chylifl(»,tion (ki'Ii-n-ka"8hon), n The pro- 
cess by which the ciiyle is scimruted from 
the cliynu* Sec CHVLIFACTIon. 
ChyliflcatO^ (ki-lifi-ku-to-ri), a. staking 
j chyle; eliylifactive 

I Chylify (ki'li-fi). v.t and * {Chyle, and L. 
/aein, to make J To convert or be eoiiverted 
into chyle. 

I Chylopoetlc (ki'ir>-po-ct"ik). a |Gr. chylos, 

I chyle, and juneo, to make.] Pertaining to 
or eoiieerned in the fnrmaiioii of chyle; 
i*bylifa(*tivc: as. the chylopnetie organs. 
Chylous (ki'Ius), a ('ouKisting of. pertain- 
ing to, or resembling t’liyle 
Chymbe,i n. 'i'he prominent part of tlie 
staves beyond the liead of si iinrrcl; the 
ebime or chimb. 

I Chyme (kim), u [Gr chymoh, juice See 
i.F. I Digested fooil before the chyle is 
extracted in thestonia(*b it forms u pulpy 
niasK winch passes on into the small intes 
tint*, and lieing aeted on by tiie idle, pan- 
creatic fluid, and intestinal juice, is sepa* 
rateil into chyle and non-nntritions matters, 
W'liieh latter arc cari‘it*d ofl liy the eviieini- 
tions 

Chymlc, Chymlcal, Chymist, Chymlstry 

; (kim'ik, kim'ik-al, kini'ist, kini'ist-ri) See 

j CIIKMIC, CHKMICAL, tVc. 

; ChymlCBi (kmi'iks), n Chemistry 
' Chymiflcation (kim'i ll-kiT'siion). n. The 
< pro(*ess of lieeoming or of foniiing chyme 
, Chymiiy (kim'i-fi). r t and / 'I'o form or be 
i formed into i*liyme 

! ChyiiilBtlcal,t Chymlstlcallt (kim-ist'ik- 
I a1). a Clieinica) llurtuu 
I Chymous (kiin'ns), « Pertaining to cliyine. 
i Chynche,! a same as C/iiV/i 
! CibarlOUB (si-b.Vri-iis), 0 |L eibnrius, from 
' eibus. food I Pertaining to fnod, useful for 
food; edible 

i Cihatlon (si-lia'shon), n [I, eibug, food.) 

In physiol the net of taking food, pailicu- 
I larly tin* nmre solid kinds 
; Cihol (sib'ol), u [Fr. ciboule, from L ee- 
{ pula, dim of cepn, an onion ) A )dant of 
I the onion genus, the Allnnn pstulosuin, a 
j native of Asia, Imt cultivated in various 
; parts of the Eiirojieaii continent and in 
I England Us leaves are llstiilar, and are 
I used for enlinary purposes like tlnise of the 
chive, lint they are niiicli larger It has no 
j biiUi, its root is perennial and tlbrous 
I Cihorium (si-bcVri uiu). n. (l. . from Gr. 
kibonnu, the si-ed-vessel id tlie Egyptian 
beau, and a cu]iinade from it or resembling 
it 1 1. Eceles (a) the pyx {b) A pendent 
tiiliernacle for the pyx. (r) A i-eeeptacle for 
relics (tf) A portable ulLir (<■) A case for 
displaying the calendar of feasts, placed in 
the nave of Givek clmreheM Jier Orby 
Shipley - 2 In arch an insulated imilding 
coiii]Mised of an arched vault supported on 
four columns, a lialduchiiio (which see) 
ClbOtium (si-lifVshi-nm). n {Gr kibbtos, 

\ chest or coffer ] The genus of ferns to 
W'liich the bammet? or Seytliiuu lamb be- 
longs See Aonts ScYXiiirrs 
Cicada (si-ka'da), ii pi CicadsB <>r Cicadas 
. (si-ka'tle, si-ka'daz) (L ] The fiopiilar and 
' generic name of certain insects lielonging to 
the order Hemiptera, sul>-onler Jlninoptera, 

. of niaiiy sjiecies Tlie males have on each 
, siile of the body a kind of drum, with which 
! they can make a considerable noise, which 
I was much admired by the ancients, and 
I freiiuently cited by their poets as a type of 
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music and eloquence. The latest European 
apeciea arc about an inch long, but some 
American species are much larger, and can 
be heard a mile off. They are nearly all 
natives of tropical or warm temperate re- 
gions. The female is furnished with two 
serrated homy plates, by means of which it 
pierces the branches of trees to deposit its 
eggs. One species, C. aiujlica, is found in 
the Xew Forest 

CioaAeUina (sik'a-del-lFna), n pi. A family 
or sub-family of insects of the se(;tion Honi- 
optera, containing the frog -hopper and 
others. 

ClcadidSB (si-kad'i-de). n pi The cicadas, 
a family of hemipterous insects, se<'tion 
lloinoptera, distinguished by having four 
deflected wings, the anterior ones often con- 
sisting of c(»loured, Icathcr-likc elytra. The 
females are furnished with a serrated borer. 
Simicof them have a musical organ, others 
are without it. The t'icada is the type of 
the family. See ('icada 
dcaJa (si-ka'la; It pron chi-ka'la), it [It . 
from h cinttla ] A cicada Teiuiiffton 
Cicatrice (sik'a-tns), 11 [Fr. cicatrice, L. 
cicatrix ] 1. A scar; a little seam or eleva- 
tion of flesh remaining after a wound or 
uh'er is healed 2 Mark ; iiiipression 
(Rare ] 

T enn hut upon <i rush, 

Tfio matrice .iiid uiiprcbsiirc 

*1 Ii 3 ’ p.ihn some iiiotiiciits keeps. Shut. 


Cicatricula. Cicatricle (sik-a-trik'u-la, 
sik'a-tri-kl), n. (L. cicatricula, a small scar, 
dim of cicatrix, a scar | The germinating 
or fetal point in the embryo of a seed or the 
yolk of an egg 

Cicatrisiye (sik-a-trrsiv), a. T«‘iiding to 
promott' the formation of a eicatrix 

Cicatrix (si-kaTriks), n. pi. Cicatrices (sik- 
a tri'se/) [L | A eicatriee or sear 

Cicatrizant (sik'a-tnz-ani). n That which 
cicatri/,es, a medicine or application that 
pronmtes the formation a cicatrix 

Cicatrization (sik'a-iri-zirshon). n. The 
process of healing or forming acu'atrix, or 
the state (»f being healed, cicatrized, or 
skinned over. 

Cicatrize (sik'u-triz), v.t. pret. A pp <*«>(?- 
tri:c(ii ppr cicatriziu/j To induce the for- 
mation of H cic.atrix on; to heal up (a 
Wound) 

Cicatrize (sik'a-tnz), w ? To become healed 
leaving a cicatrix; to skin over, as, wounded 
tlesli cicatnzcH 

Cicatrose (sik'a-trbs), a Full of scars ; 


Kc.-iiry 

Cicely (sis'c-ll), u \h and (Jr nciteli '[ A 
popular name applied to several iiniltellifer- 
oils plants iioiigh cu'ely IS Catirah'ts An- 
thnncuif; sweet cicely is Miirrhix utlorata; 
wild <-ieely is Chivrophylhtiit Kiftceistre 'riie 
name sweet cicely is af)plie<l in North Ame- 
rica to two species of Osmorrhiza iSec 
Skski.i 

Cicendia (si-sen'di-a), u A genus of plants, 
Hat order (rentiaiiaccie 'I'lie few species 
arc small iimiual branched herbs, with slen- 
der stems, oblong leaves, and small yellow 
or liink lloweiTi 'I'wo species are included 
in tbc Itritisli Hora. C. Jili/irrmat, found in 
sandy Ii:i 3 h along tlie soiitli coast of Fiig- 
land. and C. jiuxillu, found in Guemsey 

CiceriHrscr). a |L | Agcnusoflcgiiniiiions 
plants allied to the vetch, coii-sisting of 
anniial or jicreTiiiial herbs, natives of the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean See 
(’Hli’K-I'EA. 

Cicerone (sis-e-ro'nc; It pron ehe-eha-nV- 
na>, /. fit, from Cieeru.] A name given 
bvthe Italians to the guides who show tra- 
vellers the antiquities of the country; hence, 
in >1 general sense, one who explains the 
curiosities of a place; a guide 

Ci(»ronlail (sis-c-ro'ni -an ). a [ From Cice ro, 
the Roman orator.] Kescmbling the style 
of (.’icero. 

Ciceronian (sls-e-rA'ni-an), n. An imitator 
of Cicero. UaUatti 

Ciceronianlam (sis-e-riVni-an-izm), n The 
manner or style of Cicero; a Ciceronian 
phrase or form of expression. 

Cichoraoete ((Uk-A-ra'se-e), u pi fSee Ci- 
<'lioKirM.l In hnt a subdivision of the iiat 
order Compositte, with the corollas all ligii- 
late, and the juii;e milky, hitter, astringent, 
and narcotic To this subdivision lielong 
the succory, endive, lettuce, salsafy, trag<»- 
dandelion, 

^clioraoeoua (sik-o-ra'shus), a. Having 
the t|ualities of or lielonging to the Cicho- 
racea? 

OiChorium ( sl-kd'ri-um ), n. [L. ciekorium. 


Or. kichoritm, chicory, succory, nr endive.] 
A geuuB of plants of the nat. order Compo- 
sitae. The apeciea are perennial lierlia with 
spreading branches and milky Juice. See 
CHieoiiY. 

OlChOiy (sik'o-ri), n. Chicory (which see). 

^Ch-pcat (8ik'pe).n. Chick-pi'a (which see). 

Cldnaela (sis-in-deTa). n. [L eicindela, a 
glowworm, from eandela, a candle.] A 
< genus of beetles, the type of the family 
Ciciiidelidic C. campestriK (the common 
I tiger-beetle) is a Itritish species remarkable 
I for its agility and ferocious habits. 

' CidndelidflB (sis-iu-deFi-de). ti pi A family 
I of coleopterous insects of the section Pen- 
tamera, coninionly called tiger-beetles and 
sparklers The typical genus of this family 
is Cieindcla The species are found in 
every ifuarter of the globe They have very 
prominent eyes, very strong mandibles, are 
armed with strong teeth, and are remark- 
able for tile licaiity of their colours. Bee 
Tiokk-hkktle 

ClClBbeism (si-sisTte-izm). n {See lielow.] 
'I’he i»nu‘licc i»f dangling about females. 

Cidsbeo (.M-sis'be-o: It. pron. clie-ehes-bu'd). 
n. [It I I A dangler about females, a name 
given, siiiee the seventeenth eoiitiiry, in 
Italy, to the professed gallant of a married 
lady.— 2. A knot of silk or ribbon attaclied 
to walking-sticks, to the hilts of swords, or 
to the haiidloH of fans. Siuoltett 

Clconla. CiCOnlllSB (sl-ko'ui-a. sik-6-nFuc). 
n |L. ciciinia, a stork 1 The genus ami 
family of birds to wliich the stork belongs 
.See Stokk 

Clcsuratet (sik'u-rat), IL ricMr. tame, 
cieino, to tame | To tame; to reclaim from 
wibliie.ss *Cieuruteti and subdued ’ *Sir T. 
Itrouuie, 

Cicurationt (sik-u-nFshon), n The m‘t of 
taming ttap 

Ci(nita (si-ktVia), n. [ L . hemlock. | A genus 
of iiiuhclliferoiiH idaiits eontaining three 
species, one Kiiropean and two Ameni’aii 
The> an* tall iKU'eiiiiial glahrniis herbs, with 
divided Icuvcs, and eniiipoiiiid, many-rayed 
umlicls of white tlowei’s The Kiiropean 
species, C rtroita, is called popularly watcr- 
hcnilock or 4*ow-haiie Hee IlKMLorK 

Cicutei (si-ktii'). II YVater-heiiilock. Sec 

(’ICl'TA 

Cid (sid), n |Hp , from Ar neUt, a lord 1 A 
chii'f; a eomiiiander an epithet applied in 
S)mnjsh literature to Riiy or Hoderigo fdaz, 
('oiiiitof Hivar(c/ i'nl CamfH‘atlor), a daunt- 
less cluiiiipioii of the ('hristian religion and 
of the old .Sparii.Hh royalty nguiiiHl the Moors 
in the eleventh century, heiiec given also 
to an epic which celebrates his exidoits. 

CldarldSB (si dar'i-dc). A htmily of 

Kctiiuod(Tmuta, heloiigmg Ut the order 
Kchinoidea They arc chariwterized by their 
globular, sub-oval, or hemispherical Khai»e, r 
and by ]inralh‘l ambulacra diverging equally 
on all sides from the vent to the niouth. 
(Udaris is the typical gi'iiiis 

ddaxls (snrur lb), 'll. [(tr kidaris, a turhan, 
tiara | A genus of sea-urchins l>elonging ! 
the family Cidaridar TIm\v an* mostly found i 
in the hotter parthof the world, tuie species 
only being found in the Hritisli seas (and 
that only on the ciiasts of .Shetland), viz 
the pipci - urchin ((’ jmpillatn), so railed \ 
fnun the fancied n*semlilaiicc of its globe ' 
ami spines to a bagpipe. 

Cldarite (sid'ar-it), H A fossil s)>ecinien of 
the genus (Hdaris, family (Mdarldu;, whieli is 
foiiml in the carboniferous liiiiestonc and i 
iijiwurds Many of them arc of large size, 
and are furnislied with long and often ('iiri- 
• iiisly ormimented spiiies .See f.*ii>AKri>A': 

Cider (si'der), o |Fr cidre. It cidrti, Hidro, 
from h. meet a. (»r. mkera, strong drink, fnmi 
Hell Hhiikar, to intoxicate | A name for- ; 
iiicriy given to liquor made of the juice of ^ 
friiitb, and various kinds of strong lifpior; j 
but now appropriated to the Juice of u])plcB, ' 
lief ore and, more siieciftcally, after fermen- 
tation. ‘ He Hchall not drinke wyri nc 
mjdyr ' Wickliffe, Luke i 15 Sometimes 
used as an adjective. 

AVorr.cstcr the* fiiiceti of the cuirr Uin'l h.id Init 
eight tliiiuvuifi (inliabitants). Macaulay 

Cider-brandy (si'd^r-hran-di), n A sort of 
tiramly distiUed from cider, 
i Clderlilt (si'dcr-ist), n. A maker of cider, 
j Mortimer. 

! Clderkln (si'd^r-kin). n. The liciunr made 
I from the refuse of apples after the Juice has 
. lieen pressed out for cider. 

' Ctderktn is made for common drinking, and sup- 
plies tlic place of small beer Mortimer 


Cider-mill (sl'ddr-mll). n. A mill for crushing^ 
apples for making cider. 

Cider-prezB (sl'ddr-pres), n. Same as 

Cider-mill. 

Ci-devant (se-de-vofi). a (Fr., from ci - iei 
(for L hicce), here, and devaut, representing 
L dc ah ante, lit of from before. 1 Formerly; 
heretofore : applied generally to individuals 
who have lieUl some ofllee. ‘ The ci-devant 



Cuba.] A small roll of toiiaceo leaves care- 
fully nmde up, and intended to he smoked 
by lighting at one end and ilrawing Die 
smoke through it It ditfevH from a elieroot 
chiefly in form, having Du« niouth end 
Jiointed. the other cut squan* 

(nuarette (sig-ar-ct'), n [Fr dim. of 
eiyarc ] A little tine tobacco rolled up in 
tissue paper so as to form a small cylinder, 
and liglited at one end for smoking 
Cigar-holder, Cigar-tube ( si-gar' hoid-t^r. 
si-gar'tuli). n A nioutli-picce or tube used 
for smoking cigars. 

Cilery (siri*r-i). u |(^mtr for ciliary, from 
its reseniblaiiee to the eyehisli | In arch 
the drtqiery or foliage carved on the hends 
of eoIiiniiiH 

Cilia (sil'i-a), n vl |L cilia in, an eyelash ] 

1 In anat the iiairs wliieli grow from the 
margin of the eyelids; eyidaslies ifunylieon. 

2 In hot hairs or hristles situated on the 
niargiii of a vegotahle body, as (hose of the 
iiim^r iieristonie of a moss 3 In phym'nl 
small, generally microseo])ie, hair-like or- 
gans or appendages, averaging ,t„^„„iiieh in 
length, found on the surface of Die tisHues 
of most animals, and in sonic vegctiitile or- 
gniiisnm(iiH Volvov), chiefly on tissiies wliieii 
are in contact with water or nliieli proiliico 
fluid siMTetions They ari* constantly in a 
state of active niovemt‘nt, and « oiniiiiinicate 
to Dll* fluid with whndi they arc in eonlaei 
the same motion 'Phis is called cihiutile or 
ciliary motion In most of the lower animals 
the respiratory function is aided b> inennsof 
the viliriitile elliii, which )iropi 1 currents of 
water o\ er Du* gilts, many uninialciih^s move 
by a similar ineclianisin; utnl in the highest 
eluHses of aiiiiiials vibratile cilia have a share 
in the jierfo: iiiance of some iniiiortant func- 
tions 

Ciliary (siri-a-ri), a 1 Helonging to the 
eyelnrh Ciliary proccHevh, tin* folds into 
which the clior id coat is gathered around 
thf‘ rrystalliiic lens Ciliary a rclc or lian~ 
nient, a kind of grayish ring, situated be- 
tween Die choroid meiiilirani*. the ins, and 
thcHcderotica 2. 1’crtairiiiiglooriicrforiiicd 
by vibratile cilia; as, ciliary motion 
Ciliata (sil-i-a'tii), n. pi An order of infu- 
suriuii aiiiiualciiles, distiuguishcii by the 
general possession of cilia 
V orticclla anil I'nranieciiim 
are familiar exaiiiples 
Ciliate, Ciliated (sin-at, 
Hiri-at-ed ), a Kiiriiishcd 
with cilia, hearing cilia: 
(tf) ill hot. fiiniished or siir- 
roiinde.d with liuirs or fliio 
bristles rcHciiibliiig the 
Imii'Hof the eyelids; ajiplied 
to InivcH, eorollii', jietals, 
Cili.'Uctl Leaf tVc. (h}\u physiol fiiriiislied 
with cilia endowed with 
vibratory motion, as, the ciliated ejiithcliiiin 
lining the windpipe 

Cili(Je t (si-lis'). n |.Sec ('ii.rrioii's I A kind 
of gaiTniiiii made of haircloth Southey 
CiliCiOUBt (si-li'shUH), a |l. clhriu m, (ir 
kilikion, a I’oarsi’ cloDi iiuidc of the wool 
of goats of CUieia ) Made or coiisistiiig of 

hair. ‘ A cilicioiM or sackcloDi Jiabit.' Sir 

T Itrowne, 

CUiiform (sir id form), a iCilia, niiil L. 
/oriiin, fonii | Having the form of cilia; 
very tine or slender ; Hjiccitl(;ttlly. ajiplied ii> 
the* teeth of (rrtniii fishes when fiiimeroiis 
and all equally tine, as the t«‘eth of the 
perch 

Callobnudllate (siri-o-brak"i-Ht). a. [ Cilia, 
and 1. braehiuw, the ami | In physuil 
having the anus furnished with cilia, us in 
Poly/iia 

Cillograda, Cillonades (siri-b-gra'Ma. 

sil'i-o-gradz), n pi [Cilia, and J. yradior, 
to advance 1 Bunie as Ctenojihora 
Cillograde (sil'i-o-grad), a [Hee above.) 
Moving by means of cilia. 
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CUKsil), n. See SILL. 

CUlO, dllOBU(8irio.8iMO'Riii).n. [Probably 
from L. cilivm, ati eyelid.] A conitant 
■pasmcMlic trembling of the upper eyelaeh. 
SometiineH railed Life'u-blood. 

Clma (Hi'niu) Same an Cffina. 

Clmar (Hi-nmr'). See SiMAK 
OimlMl (Binrbnl), 71 . lit. ciatnbella ] A 
kind of cake Mareg. 

CimbeX (Hlm'bekH), 71. {Or khnlu^x, a bee- 
llke Inecct J A k('»uh of hyiiienopteroiiH in- 
Hectn, of thi* family Triithredinidai They 
are iinioriKHt the Inr^eat hiiecieft of Hnw liieH 
The antemiie are clubbed at the end, and 
the Inrvfe make a cocoon 
Clxnbla (aimMd-a), n In arch n fillet 
or tmnd round the shaft of a column to 
KtreiiKthen it. 

ClmbllC (Hitn'brlh), a. rertaiiiin;; to the 
Ciinbri, an uneletii peojde of KuroiH*. from 
whom Jutland was anciently callf'd the 
Clinin'ie CherHoiieHc 

CtmbrlC (Hlm'itrlk), n The lanffuut^e of the 
Cimhrt 

Glmellarcb t (Hi-me'li ark ), n II. rnnrli- 
nreha, <lr. kt‘tinfli(iirhi‘s. Irom h-tmebun, 
tmiHure. and nrehn, to rule. | A HUjierin- 
tendentor keeperof valuable tlimjrH belonu- 
ina to n ehiin b, alh<i, the name fiivt'ii to the 
tineiit in ancient churehcH where the 

£ • and vestnientH are depositetl fbtu’lf 
ten (kiuiV-Ut), ti A Heiiiiitar (which 

Hf M’) 

Clniex (Hi'ineka), n (L.abiml A liinniean 
KeniiH of hetnipteroiiH iiiMcidH, Htili-order 
lleteroptera The bed'liiiK: i.s the t>pe of 
the aeiiiiH See Him 
Cimla (Hiin'i-a), n Same aa Cimhui 
ClmlCldfe (M iniH'j-de). n 7// A family of 
heiiiipteroii^ iiiHeetB, having for ita type the 
KeiiiiM Ciiiiex. or the biiK See Ittm 
ClmlClfUga (Hi-inl MifTj-iuoO. n (b rmier. a 
biiu, and Jmjo, to drive away | A (fcnuH of 

K 'liiitH, eloHcly allied to yVetiea, nat order 
initnciilaeeie: biiKWort. 'I'he HpecicH arc 
pei'unnlal herba, haviiia roots which act ns 
ilrustie piirKativcs, and are poisoiious. C 
/wtiila (stinking biiKwort) is a very fetid 
plant, and is used for driving away buga and 
fleas 

Clmissf (srmiH). H The bed-bug. See 

CiMkX 

Clmltert (sim'i- tt’M'). n A scimitar. 
Cimmerian (sim-nie'ri-un),o 1 l*urtaining 
to the Ciinuo‘iii, or Cinum>nnng, a mythical 
peo])le inentioiHMl by iloiner us dwelling 
‘beyond the oeean-streani, where the sun 
iievershines, and perpetual darkness reigns ' 
Liiit'r writers sought to loealize them, ami 
aeeordingly |>hiee(l t hem either in Italy, near 
the Averiiiis. or in Si»ain. or in the Tuurlc 
i'hersoiicse, and Ihe.v represent them as 
dwelling in peritetual tlarkness, so that w ith 
the Romans the expression ('imnierian dark- 
ness {VnniHfritr tfiwhnr) liecamc prover- 
bial ll«*iu‘e 2 Very dark 

Tiler.', iiiiili r rl.i.n sli.itli*-., .iinl Imv IjrnwM ri>t.ks. 
As r.ii;>:'‘‘l III! Iiti ks, 

In dark ( tmmfu.in di*s« ti t n-i .l«i II Mtffflti 

ClmoUaf ( si imi'li-a), n Cimolite (wliieh 

8 «'e| llfilluilii 

Clmollte (siiii'o lit), n I Kr riiiiubtt’. 
froiu (;r A'tmo/oi (le ). (’nnolian I’arth, trom 
Hr. I. ('M/oi/ajs, one ol theryelados, 

now ('uiiob nr Argent iera | A species of 
ela>. 01 li>dr<iiis silieati' of niiigiiesin, used 
by the am leiits as a ivme»l> for erysiiielas 
ami other nitlaiiiiiiiitioiis It is white, of a 
loose, soft texture, iiioiildevs into a line 
powder, and elTervesces with aeuls It is 
useful ill taking spots from cloth Another 
species, of a pnnde colour, is the steatite or 
sonp roek From another variety, foiiml in 
the Isle of Wight, tobaeco-pipes are made. 
Cinchona (sin -kiVna). n (The mime given 
by Linnieus to the genus, and more pro 
perly written Chbn’ihonn, being so called 
afitT the t'ountess of Chituhon (pr«iii ehin- 
ehoii'. from Ohinehoii, a town in spam, 
not fur fiDiii Madrid), vleemieen of Pern, 
who was eimnl of fever by it in KKis. and 
assisted in 8pn*ading the n'liiedy. The 
apelling and nroniiiieintiuu here given up- 
))eur to be well estuidished, though neither 
can Ih' considered ciirreet J 1 . A gruiusof 
tree's, belonging to the irnt order Kuhiueea' 
There are niinierous 8)>veies. only some of 
which yield the valuable niedieinai Imrk, the 
ciiiehoiia of eoiumeree Cn>wn or loxa bark 
is furnished by C. Condamiwa; gray i»r 
huaniieo bark by C jaieranfAaaiul C. nitida ; 
retl bark by C gucctruhm ; yellow Imrk by 
C. CaliMt/a. Tliey are all UM>d as tonics and 
anUst'pties. and imrticularly In the cure of 



Cinchona {Cinchona 
succtrndra). 


ague and periodic nervous pains. Their 
active properties depend on the alkaloids 
cinchoniii and quinine, which are found in 
the cellular tis- 
sue of the hark. 

The spi'cles are 
all trees or 
large shrubs 
growing on the 
Andes of tropi- 
cal South Ame- 
rica They have 
been intro- 
duced exten- 
sively into In- 
dia and Java, 
and uiv culti- 
vated in other 
eouM tries - 
2 I’he niedi- 
ciiial haik of 
several species 
of ejiiehonu; 

Peruvian hark. 

Clncbonacem 

(Hin-ko'iuVse-e), ti pi A nat order of gam- 
opetuloiis, calycifloral dicotyledons, some- 
times regarded as a sub-order of the Ru- 
Idaceir I'hey arc trues, shrubs, or herbs, 
with simple opposite leaves; flowers ar- 
ranged in paiiieles or coryitih.s ; calyx ad- 
herent. entire or tiMjthed; corolla regular; 
stamens attached to the corolla; ovary iwo- 
eelled; fruit inferior, dry or succulent, 'i’hey 
are ciiietly found in tropical regions, ami 
furnish some valutihle products, 0 B|M‘eiully 
ill the shape of remedies for intermittent 
fevers, tonics, emetics, and imrgatives. in- 
cluding Peruvian hark, ipecacuanha, coffee, 
Ac 

CinchonaceouB (sin-ko-nu'shus), a Per- 
taining to cinchona, or the plants of the 
oriler I 'imdionacea* 

Clnchonate (sin'kon-at), 7t. A salt of cin- 
choiiie aei<|; u qitinate 
Clnchonia (Hin-k(Viii-a),7t Cinchonln (whi(‘h 
see) 

Cinchonlc (sin-kon^ik), a Of or lielonging 
to einehona; derived from einehona; hav- 
ing tin* propi'rtles of cinchona, as, einchoniv 
acid ('ailed also Qinnic, Kinic. 

Oinchonin, Cinchonine (sin'kon-in). vi 
) An alkaloid obtained from 
the bark ol sev'eral sjiecies of rmehoiia, 
along w ith quinine, and one of the medicinal 
active principles of this hark 'I'hiH vege- 
table alkaloid is (*outaiiied in all the varie- 
ties of (‘inehotia. hut prinetpally in C Ian- > 
c\1n}ia, or pale hark It erystnlli/es ver.\ ; 
remlily, and is not so bittt>r as ()ninine, 1 
all hough highly febrifuge It is very .spar- 
iiiglj soluble III wutt'r, but very soluble in I 
alcohol, especially when heated Witli acids > 
it forms cr.istallirafde salts, which may la* ■ 
HUlistitiited for those of quinine. ! 

Clnchonlsm (siiPkon-irm). 7i U\ jmthol a ' 
disturlied ('onditioii of the sysWm, tile re- { 
suit of overdoses of cinchona or qniniiie | 

ClncinnUB (sui-siii'ims), » [L.. curled hair 1 
In but a cynic devcluiied in a soorpioid or 
enrh'd manner 

ClnclldeB. .see Pi NOLLS 

Clncllnse (siii-kVi'ne). n pi [Hr. kinijhhiK, ti 
W'utcr-ou/el J The dippers, a sub-family of 
deiitirostral binis. belonging to the family , 
Meriilidie or 'rurdidm 

ClndlB (siligknis). n pi ClnclldeB (singk'- ' 
li liez) (Ur kin^fkbs, kintjkbdoh. a lattu’e ] ' 
( Une of the opeiimgs existing in tbe bod>- 
! walls of some seu-iineiiioiies. l*robidd> these 
apertures serve to discharge tin* thread- 
I cells or eiiidte 

'■ ClnclOBOXna (sin-kK>-Hu'iim),ii |Ui hiihjkbn,, 

I a water -ousel, and »oma, the liody j A 
I genus of iiisessoruil birds, nearly allied to 
the shrikes C, punetabtiii, or spotted ' 
ground - thrush, inhabits Tasmania and 
Fiiistem Australia; other siieeies are found 
in the Kast Indies. 

ClnclUB (singk^lus).n (Or kinfikUnt. a water 
oiirel ] A genus of birds of tlie family Meru- 
lidie, iiieludiiig the w’ater-ouzel or dipi>er 
Si*e I>ii>i>KK 

, Cincture (smgk'tfir), ii fL. cinetura, from 
ctiiifo. t(.i surround, to gin! 1 1 A licit, a 
girdle, or something worn round the Inidy. 

1 »kr onr ihal shudArrrd, bhe iuiU>uiiil 

Ths* from bciic.rth her breastt Coirr^dgt j 

. 2 I'hut w'liich encompasses or iiieloses ; in- i 
i closure. * The court and prison being within 
! the eftwltifr of one w'all ' Huron --3 In nrcA. 

; a ring or list round a column, especially one 
; at the top and another at the bottom, separ- 


ating the shaft at one end from the base, at 
the other from the capital. It is suppoMd 
to be in imitation of the girths or ferrils 
anciently used to strengthen columns. 

Clnotlired(singk'tiird), a. Girded with a 
cincture. ‘Their feather-eiTicturect chiefs 
and dusky loves.’ Gray. 

Cinder (sin'd(^r),7i. [A.Sax stnder, dross, cin- 
der; cog. Icel. giiudr, Sw'. studs/ .slag or dross 
from a forge; Dan. Kinder, sinner, a cinder: 
D s/ufef, cinders; G stufsr, dross. The word 
is belicveil to be derived from a root signi- 
fying to flow, seen in Skr sindhu, a river. ] 
1. A solid piece of matter, remaining after 
having been subjected to conihustlon, and 
in wiiich lire is extinct; as, the etuders of a 
forge - 2 A small coal or particle of Are 
mixed with ashes; an ember. Swi/t.~S. A 
scale thrown off while forging or hammer- 
ing iron. — 4. Any strong liquor, as brandy, 
whisky, sherry, Ac , mixed with a weaker 
beverage, as soda-water, lemonade, water, 
Ac , to fortify It [.Slang.] 

Cinder-bed (sin'd^r-bed), 71. A quarrynian’s 
name for a stratum of the upper Purbeek 
sorieb, almost wliolly composed of oyster- 
shells, and so named from Its loose struc- 
ture It is a murine bed lying among fresh- 
wrater dei/osits 

Clnder-lfame (sin'der-fram^, n In locom 0 ‘ 
five enffinrs, a frame of wire-work placed 
before the iultes, to aiTcst the ascent of 
large pieces of burning eokc. 

Clndertng (sin'der-ing). p and a. Reducing 
to cinders ‘.Sword ami ctntieriwj flame.’ 
GitKcoKjne 

ClnderoUB, ClndroUB (sin'der-ns. sin'drus), 
a Pertaining to or like a cinder ‘ A sliarp 
and cindrovK liiimour ' SiflivKtvr, JJu liartas. 

Cinder-path (sin'ibT-piith). n. A path or 
way laid with cinders in place of gravel. 

Thi'rt* w.is a bru.i(l cmdfr.piith diagoii.illy rross- 
iiig.i field A/r.{ Ga\kfU 

Clnder-Bifber (siii’d(*r-sif-t»-r), n One w'ho 
or that wliicdi sifts ciiiflers . spoeiticully, a 
perforated shovel or sieve for sifting ashes 
or dust from clnder.H 

Cinder- wench. Cinder-woman (sin'dSr- 
wensli, sinTler-wii'maiO.u, A woninii whose 
business is to rake into heaps of ashes for 
cinders 

III tlie I.Lulc form of . inHe> -went ft slir i .'iinc O.i.v 

Cindery (sin'der-i), a Resembling cinders; 
eontainiug ( iiniers. or comjiosed of them 
, Clnefactlon (sjn-e-fak'sh(»n), u. [L nnis, 

' ashes, /a I’io, to make I Reduction to usUes. 

! Cinematic, CiuematlcB (si-ne-mat'ik. si- 
, tie- mat Iks), n .Same us Ktnviuatic, A’lue- 

' UlUttl'K 

I Clnematogpraph (sin-e-mat’o-gruf), n. [Gr. 
j knivma, kineniatog, movement, yrajihb, to 
I delineate.! An appurutuh i>> winch a series 
of successive instantaneous pliolographs of 
; moving objects are thrown «mi u screen by 
I a hiuteni, giving a most realistu* effect 
i Clnenchyma (si-nen ki-ma). n |(tr kinen, 
to move, eni’hiftna, infusion -en, in, cheti, 

' t«> pour. I 111 but. tile laticiferous tissue in 
' plants. .See LatH'IKKKoi’.s 

ClnenchymatOUB(si-iieii-kim at-us).a Per- 
< tainiiig to cinciichyiiiH, laticiferous. 

' CineraceouB, Clnereoiu (sin-e-ra'siius. si- 

iic'iv-iisL « [ L n'nerctiK, cineraci’in., from 

citus. rinerui, iislies | hike ashes; lm\ ing the 
Cdliiiii of the ashes of wood 
i Cineraria (sln-e-rHTi-:i),f( fb. nu/V. 

ashe-b: from the soft white down which 
covers the surfaces of the leaveb j A genus 



Cineriuia (garden variety) 

of plants, natural onler Compositiv. consist- 
ing of herbs or siiiall shrubs, writh small- 
sized heads of jellow flowers They are 
chiefly found in South Africa, and in our 


Fite, fkr. fat, fall; m6. met. h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not. move: tflhe. tub, bull; oil. pound: u. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. Uy. 
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gardens there are a number of yarieties, in- 
duced by cultivation. 

dmnmxy (sin'e-rar-i), a. [L. cimrarius^ 
from cintr, eiueris, aslies 1 l Pertaining to 
ashes.— 2 In arehceol a term applied to the 



Cinerary Urns Hriiisli Museum 

aepulchi'iil nn).s in which t)u> aslies of hnrliej 
which had been Imriied wore deposited 
Cineration (Nni-e-ra'shon). n [From L. 
ciniti. ashe.s ] I'he reducing of anything to 
ashes h> combustion. 

CilimoUS, a See ClNKliACKoi’s I 

CineritiOUS (sin>e rFshus), a [h narritiva 
See riNKKAItv 1 1 Having the cidour or I 

consistence of ashes: ush-gruy 2 In ' 
a term apjilied to the exterior or cortical 
part of the brain The cinerituHtK tahvirlf I 
is the tloorof the third ventricle of the brain | 
Cinenilentt (si-ner'u-lent). a Full of 
ashes Itailnj 

Cingalese (smg'ga Ic/). a. I‘ertaining to the i 
primitive inhabitants of Ceylon. «r to the ; 
islaml itself Also written SimjhaU'Hc 1 
Cingalese (smg'ga-le/), n simj and pi A I 
member of the primitive race inhabiting | 
Ciylon, the priimtive races of (Vjlon col- j 
lectixely 

Clnglet (sing'gD.u |L eiiujulu ni, from ahiffo, • 
to gird J A girth See HmciNOLK. 
Cingulum (sing'gu-luni), n (L . a belt or > 
girdle,] 1 /vVc/ck the girdle with xvhich the 
alb of a priest is gathered in at the waist 
2. In a term ap))lied to the neck of a 
tooth, or that more or less ilistinct constric- 
tion which separates the crown from the 
fang 

CiniflonidSB (sin-i'tlon'i-de), H. [L. cini- \ 
Jlv, a hair-curler, aii<l (ir eidon, likeness 1 A 
family of B]inlers. .several species of winch 
are coniinon m Kngland, residing in cre- 
vices of rocks and walls, A’c , or under 
leaves or oUl bark, M'<‘aving nets of a most 
ehiliorate description , eonnected with their 
rt‘treat b> means of a tunnel, through 
which the animal darts when it feels the 
vibration of an insect in the xveh 'I'he Ctni- 
flo /t'l'ojt, a very voracious species, may be 
mentioned as typical. 

Cinnabar (.sin'na b:ir).n fb cinnahuriH, (Jr 
kninatnin, a w«»rd of Fasteni <irigin. For 
qinhnr ) Uig.s ) i Red sulphide of mer- 
cury Satii'r cinnabar is a eonipftet, very 
heavy amorphous nnneral. W'hich oci'urs in I 
Spam, Hungary. Chili. M«',mc<», .lapan, Ac. ! 
Arfijinal ctnnahar is of crystalline strne- 
ture, and is ]irepai'ed by subliming the 
umorjiiious 8ul]ihidc; it is used as a pig- 
nieut, and is also c;illed rc/'/mV/on Hepatic 
ciniuthai, jin iininin* variety of a liver-brown 
colour and snii-metaihe lustre Dana 
2 A red resinous juice obtained from an 
East Indian Ua- {('alamuH Dracn), formerly 
used as an astringent, dragon's-blood 
Cliinabailc, Cinnabarine (sin'na bar-ik, 
sin'na bar-in), a J’ertaining to cinnabar; 
eons ting oi cinnabar or eontainiiig it , as. 
ctutuibariiir s.iml 

Cinnamic, Cinnamomic (sin-imm'ik, sin- 
iia-inom'ik). a I’ertaining to or obtained 
from einnamoii 

Cinnamomum (sin-na-nio'rnum'), a [Sec - 
below J A genus of plants, nat. ord<*r b.iur- 
uecie, natixes of tropical Asia and the foly- 
iiesian Islands Tlie> have nbluul Ic.ives, 
and a six-eleft eal>\ with nine stamens in 
three rows; each anther has fc»ur cells whe h 
open inwardl}, e,\cept in the outer roxx . All 
the species possess an aromatic volatile oil. 
Two of the Hjiecies yield I'iniiainou and 
eussia-lignea See cinnamon and cassia 
C innamon <sin'na-mon). H [L cinnanw- 
mnm; fromr;r kinnammnon, through Plum, 
from Hcb kinnaman ] 1 The name gix'en to 
trees of the genus (Mnnamoiiium. especially 
to C zeylanittum This tree is eultixuted 
for its bark in Ce>lon, the Malabar coast, 
Sumatra, and Romeo It is sometimes con- 
founded with C Cagttia, which yiehis the 
Chinese or common variety of cassia-lignea 

ch, ehmin; 6h. Sc. loch; g. go; j, job; 


2. The inner bark of C. zeylanicxim. It is 
stripped off the branches, and in drying it 
takes the form of rolls called (inilis, me 
smaller quills being introduced as they are 
drying into the lai^orones. 'I'he true cinna- 
mon is a grateful nmniatic, of a fragrant 
smell, moderately pungent taste, ni'eoin- 
punied with some degree of sxveetness and 
astriugeiiey It 

iiestcordiuhcar- 

niiiiatix'e, and ^ ' r 

restorative 

spices. The bark 

iifteii sulistitut- 

luiinon. hut it is ^ 

nni/i., an oil ob- i 

tamed from tlie w W 

bark of liifler- V v ^ 

cut tiers of the Ciiin.iiiion mtuimoMtum 
genus ('iiiimmo- i/- »/««/» .•//«) i 

mum. 'I'he oil 

eonsistsehietly of(*innamienb 1 chyde((',JlsO), 
mixed With x’arioiis re.siiis Clorc minaniou 
is the bark of atrccgnoxing in l»ra/il(/>o7/ 
pcllniiii carpnplntnatuin),\\\nch is often siib- 
stifiitcii f«»r real eb»ve.‘. H 7 o/c einnanion 
or Cancila alba, is the hark of a tice groxv- 
ing in the Wt'.st Indies, of a shar)), biting 
taste, like pepiicr 

Cinnamon -Stone (sin'na moti-strtn). n A 
variety Ilf garnet of a «-inn:inion. h>:i(‘intli- 
retl, >eIloui.sh btoxxn. or honey-yellow col- 
our, somctinu»< used III jcxxelry. 

Cinnamon -water (sin'na mon w(i-tiM-). n 
A mcdiemal licverage obtained by distilling 
cinnamon, first infused in barley xxaler, in 
Slant of xvine. brandy, or xx’hite wine 
Cinnamyl, Clnnamyle (sin'nu mil), » 
(('.•1170) A siibstunee siippoMul to e.xist 
111 a series of eoiiipoiinds. sin h us einnamie 
acid, cinnamic aldchvde, Ac 
Cinnyridse (sm nii'i dt), n pi ((>r kiiimp 
nts, a siu.ill bird, and eido.\, likeiii ns j A 
family of iiiscssorial birds rcmuikable for 
the splendid metallie lustre ot then )»lunt- 
age. the sun birds TJic family derixes its j 
name from tin* typical genus I'lnnyris Set* 
St:N-nii:i» 

Cinque (smgk) « fFr . the ) A live a 
word tisetl in gunit's 

Cinque-cento (elu n'kxvu-tdien-to), n and a 
[It , lit ,^uu, but u.sed as a eoiitraetion for 
l.fiOO, the century in xxhieh the revival took 
place. I A t<*rm employed in reference to 
the dueorutive art and ari'liiteetiire belong- 
ing to tliat attempt at puritleatioii of sty It* 
anti reversion li* t lassieal ftmiis mtrotlueeil 
sotin after tin* beginning of the sixteenth 
century in Italy Tin* term is often Itaisely 
applied tt) ornaiiieiit of the sixteenth een 
tiiry in gem*ial. piujicrly inclutlcd in the 
term Jlcnanti'ancc 

XX'li.il I-. ^iM 11 tin* stuilcnt as in*xl t'> l:.ij»h.ii-rs 
work ^ ( in./Hc irufo orn.iniciit gem r.illy A'tnA-itt 

Cinque-foil (singk'foil), n jl'T ciln/ac, I. 
quinqiic, tlx'f, anti fcaiUc, I. folium, a leaf | 

1 III (Itch an ornament in the ptdiited style 


.-////, 



Cinque -pace (singk'pas), n, [Fr. evnqxte, 
live, and pan, pace. J A kind of dance, the 
Steps of xi hich xvei-e regulated by the num- 
ber live Shak 

Cinque-ports(singk'p6rts),n.p2 [Pr emqiie, 
five. 1 Fix e ports or havens on the southern 
shore of England, towanls Frnnee, viz 
Hastings, Roniney, llythe. Dover, and Sami- 
wieh; t<» whteli xvere afterwards adtled Win- 
chelsuti, Rye, aiul Svaford 'riiose xvore an- 
ciently deemed of st> much importance, in 
the defence t>f tin* kingdom against an iii- 
{ vasioii from France, that thex ret eiveti rttval 
grants of particular priviU*ges. t»n eondition 
of provitling a eertnm number of ships in 
xvar at their tiwn expense Over these is 
I appomt(‘ti a xvanlen 
Cinque-spotted (singk'spnt-ted), n Having 
five sptds. 

tin luT li*lt briMst 

A molt I itti/nr-Kpi’Ucit, liki* tin.* t ritiison Urops 

r tlic bottom of .1 Lowslip 

Cintre (Sin'ter). « (Fr| hxarch same ns 
I Ccntcrina. 

' Cion t (si on), n Same as Scimi (xvhieh sec)- 
Hoitudl. 

Cipersf (M'pt'*rz). n. (A etirniptitui of ri/- 
i jiritK I A tine blnek gauze; eyjiriis Marifton 
Ciper-tunnel 1 (si'per-tun-nel). ». A false 
t'anniiey set on a roi»f ftir ornament Fuller 

Cipher (Si'ftu ). n [OFr et/ir. Mtttl. Fr 
enijfre. It eifrit, .Ar sij'r, eijiher, fnim Ar 
nijr, em]>ty.| I In arith a eharaeter t»f 
this ftirm. 0 , whieli, standing by itself, ex- 
presses mitliiiig. but iiit*i*(*ast*s tir diminislies 
till* value of other tlgui'i*s. ae(*ortiing to its 
po.sitii>n 111 xvliole iiuml»(*rs, xxhi‘ii plMei*ii 
at tilt* riglit liand of a llgiire it mi*rf‘ases its 
value teiifobl , but in ilt‘i‘imal fractions, 
ydiicetl at the left haiui of a llunre, it tlimin- 
ishes the valiii* of tliat tiguri* ti'iifolil 
2 Fuf somi'thing of no value or eonse- 
t(ueni*i* . es]ieeially a pi*rson of lit* xveight. 
inlliienee, luefiilness, oi ilcciiled eliaraeti*!' 
•The very cipher of a tiiiictioii.' Shak 

Urn* 111 w.ci .1 inert* ii/tif, then- hi x*..is lord of 
th< .isi rinl.int IrvtHu 

A eharai'ter in gt'neral, espechilly a 
numeral t*haracter. 

this wisdom Ui g.m to lx* Mriltcii m t t/>hers nniX 
Lluir.iLtcis kiileiah 

4 All iiitertextiiri* of letters, as the initials 
of a namt*, eiigraveil, stiinipeil. or written 
on something, as on a seal, plate, eoaeh, 
tonili, pietnie, Ac , u literal lievici*; a mono- 
grain A seeiet or disgiiisi*il manner of 
writing, eertain ehanieti*iH arliitrarily in 
x'eiitfil 'intl iigreetl on itylwooi’more]>er- 
soiis, tti sianti for li*tteisoi xxonls, anti iin- 
tlcrstooil only ihe persons who invi*ntor 
agree to list* llii*m (» Anything xxritten in 
cipher 7 The kt*y to a cipher or seeret 
mode of xvritiug. 

Cipher (si'fei), e 1 'I’o use tigures. to prac- 
tise arithnietie 

' ”1 M.is I r rl.iiii ill rnild wrm ,iiid # »/»*» ** too 

I 

' Cipher (srfei ),v t l 'I'o xx nU* m ot*i*iiIt char- 
acters 2 t 'lo designate liy a sign; to chiir- 
' uctenze 

Soim |ll■|til■.ol||l d.isli, llir lier.dit will loiitrivc, 

I 'to I i/i/fri nil* lion fondly I diil doK S/mX 

:t t 'I'o tit t*liilier "I'lie illiterate, that know 
' not hoxv to cipher wind, is writ in It'urncd 

I lnifiks ’ Shuk. 

Cipherer (m ' ft'* r-i'*r). n. (tm* xvlm cliihers; 
one w'liti practises n’ithnietit* 

I Cipherhood (M'fci Imil), n state tif being a 

ciplit*!*, iiisignitleance; iititliiiigness |Kait.l 
! 1 iicM tore, t ,r,r|, I oiifiitc iiiiii .Hill bring llllll lo 

j his ii.itivf 1 »/*//(» Ihrf'.itt Ml d to biiiii' .« .wool 

I .ig.inisl him l.noiiu to 

I Ciphering-book (si'ft'-r ing bi|k)./i A cliiltl's 
book in whifb to woik arilbiiietiriil tpics- 
tlun.HOi entt*r Uiciii wlien xvoikeil 
: Ciphering-slate (M'fcr mg Sl;d). n A slate 
i tin xvhieb tti wink uiitlinictK al iiiicslioiis 

i Cipher-key (Si'fti-k»), n \ kt*y fm tU*- 

1 riiihrmiu writings in secri*t styles, 
j Cipolin ( slii'iil-in), u [it cipoUino, from 
cipolla. an onion, from its being vt*iin*il t>r 
. strutifieil like an onion See f'lHoi. | A 
; green marble fmm Ktiiiie, eontainiiig white 
zones. It consists chielly of carbonntt* of 
hnie, xx’ith i|imrt/, talc, and a small portion 
of iron 

Cippus (sip'pus), 91 pi. Cippi (Hip')d) [h 1 
1 III Horn antiq a loxi 1*011111111, generally 
rectangiiiar anti seulptiiri.'d. anti often bear- 
ing an inscription, serving as a sepiilcbral 
niiinuinent Dii several such we fiiitl the 
letters S.'l'.'!' L (Sit tihi terra levnt. May the 
earth be light to thee), on others the in- 


( inqiic-f'jil XVitiilow, I.1111.0I11 ( .nhcdral CIPPUS (slji pUS), 9 l pi. Uippi XHIji jil) lo 

1 III Horn antiq a loxi column, gcncrall; 
of art*hitecture, consisting of Ilx'o cuspidated rectangular anti seulptiiri.'d. anti often bear 
divisions. ( 'ireiilarwlntltiwh frequently hax'e ing an inseription, serving as a sepiilcbra 
this form SteFolL- 2 The eoiiimon name nionuinent (in several such xx’e find tin 
of the plant i’otentiUa reptatiM, from Its letters S.'l'.'!' L (Sit tihi terra levnt. May tin 
quinute leaxvs. Called also Five-finger. ^ earth be light to thee), on others the in 

li. Ft. ton; ng. Bifig; IH, fAen; th, thin; w, uiig; wh, wAig. *h, azure.— See Key. 
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■criptfon appearing in annexed cut« and . 
■ignifyiiig ‘eaurod to the divine manea' ! 
(;i|if)i were need for other purpoies Thoe \ 
thedecreeMof the 
«enute were In- 
Bcriliud on Rome, 
otherH wirviMl hr 
niileHtoneH, while 
nthern wen* set 
up to mark «livi- 
HloiiH of land. 

‘2 A military en- 
trenchment made 
of the trunks of 
trees and pall- 
sades 

Clrc (s6rk), n. 

[L (tireuH, a cir- 
cle I A prehis- 
ti*rle stone circle 

f trcT of tlir <i.tnit* 
virt art* siill Iw 
Mrrii 111 ( f*riiwMll 

/ // iirtftM 

Olrcna (s^T-sc'a). n fKrom Vinu. See 
C'JKCKAN ) A small geiiiiH of slender erect 
herbs, with creeidm; riiotstoeks, nut order 
Oiiagraeea*; enehaiiter's nifflitsliude There 
are two Itritish speeieH, f aljitna and C 
hitvtUiiui .See under KnciiaNTKK 
Clrcaazi ('*el se'iui). n see rjItCKAN 
Oircar (H^r'kui ). u l in the East Indies, a 
lar^e |iortion of a pnoinee, a siilidivisioii 
of a soobali ‘2 A sirear (which see) 
drcaSBlan (sei kash'i an), n 1 A native or 
inlialiitantof CtmtHHi/t in Asia 2 A woollen 
cloth 

CiroaBSlan (s(^r-kaRh'i-nn), a ( H or pertain- 
ing to (‘irciissia or the ('ireassiaiiR 
Circean (sf-r se'an), fi I'm'tainiiig to Circf, 
in (I'reek mythology a eelehrated Horeeress, 
who is re|iresented by llonier as having con- 
verted the companions of riysses into swine 
after causing tiiein to partake of an eii- 
cliaiited beverage . hence, fiuiciniiting but 
bnitifying or poisonous; inagicul ; us, a Cir- 
ernn draught 

Clroenslal (K(‘‘r sett^shi-al), a. Hanie as Cir- 
cenani n 

ClrcenBlaii (si'r sen'shi-an), a [L cit- 
rennes, g.mics of the ciirioi.] rertaining to 
theeiieiiH in ltoiin‘, where wore practised 
gaineH of various kinds, as rumiiiig, wrest- 
ling, combats, iVc , us, HrceiiMiait games, 
dr^nal (sf'r'si nal), n. (See below J Jnfaif. 
rolled in spirally downward See ('furi- 
NATK 

Clrdnatet (sf^r'si-nat), r t. or i [h. c/mno, 
to go round | To make a circle; to cum- 
flash Ititih'if 

Oirdnate ( s(’*r'si-nut ). a 
eiiitiH, a compass, a circle, 
circle I In hot a tonii ap- 
plied to that iiiodeof vcriia- 
tioii or foliation in which 
the leaf is ndleil til* on Its 
axis from the apex towards 
the basi>. like a shepherd's 
crook, ns in the fronds of 
ferns, and the leaves of the 
sun-dew 

Clrdnation t ( s< r - si - na' 
shoii). It An orbieulur mo- 
tion i to it I’ll 

Clrdngle i ( M'l-'sing-gi ), n 

Same us Sinrintjh' Jtvau 
d- Ft 

ClrdnUB (Si^r'si nus). n 
[ L. I The ('ompasses. a 
nioilern const ellat ion near 
the south pole It I'oiisists of four stars | 
Clrde (st^r'kl), fi [L dim of I 

a circle. t«r kirkott, knhon.n ring, same root i 
ns rimj. A .Sux hriiui 1 1 A plane tlgiire, ' 
coiuprehcnded by a single curve line, called ' 
its circumference, every part of which is ; 
eiiually distant from a point within it called i 
the centre *2 The line bounding or lorm- ; 
iug such a tlgiire, or Hoinetliing in u similar 
form; a ring; as, a cirWc of stones or a 
hruidical cirelr the name is given particu- • 
1arl> to several nstronomicnl instruments of 
a circular form; as a iiiurnl circlr, a transit • 
circle S \ round body, an orb. a splieri' ' 

It IS lie lh.it sittctli upnn thr ciri/r 4if the e.irth 
Is \l 

4 roiupass; circuit *Iii the circle of the ' 
fon'st ’ Shnk 6 A number of particulars I 
regariled as having a central |Hdnt. a niim- ' 
her of persons collected around, or eon- ' 
ceived of as collected around a central figure 
or jHiiiit of intert*st . hence, a number of fier- 
BOiis asuK'iated by some tie, acoWrie; a set; 
as. a t'eriain circle of ideas, to move in the 
higher cireleti of society | 


I Kroiii L cit 
from circus, a 



( III iii.iti |l ern) 



As his name gradually became known the e/tvJle of 
his acquaintance widened Macaulay. 

6. A sories ending where It liegins, and iier- 
petually rciieated; a going round. 

Thus in n circle run's the peasant's pain. Dryden. 

7. A complete aystcin, involving several sub- 
ordinate divisions, as, the circle of the 
sciences -h f'lrcumhicutioii; indirect form 
of words I Rare j 

Has he given the lie in circle or olilique? 

f letch er 

P In logic, an inconclusive form of argu- 
ment. in which two or more unproved state- 
ments, or their equivalents, are used to 
prove each other - 10 The English erjui va- 
lent of tile name given in some countries, os 
111 (icriiiaiiy, to certain administrative divi- 
sions - On the circle, in com. a phrase used 
of bills or similar obligations maturing or 
successively fulling due in the course oi busi- 
iiess (\rclc of altitude Maine as Almu^ 
cMntar - CireXe of dccliuation, a great circle 
the plane of winch is iierjiendicular to the 
eqiiat^ir -- Circle of the e.nipire, one of the 
provinces or principalities of the Oermaii 
Empire, winch hful n right to he present 
at the diets - Circle of latitude, (a) in 
astroii a ureut circle perpendicular to the 
Iiliuic of the ecliptic (h) hi geoii u small 
circle of the sphere the plane of which is 
fHUiicndlcular to the axis: more usually 
called u Parallel of latitude ^Circle of lon- 
gitude, in astrun one of the lesser ciriics 
parallel to the ecliptic, diminishing as they 
recede from it - Circle of perpetual appari- 
tion, one of the lesser circles parallel to 
the equatoi, described by any point of the 
sphere touiiniig the northcni jioint of the 
hori/oii. and carried about with tlie diurnal 
motion Tlic stars within this circle never 
set Circle of perpetual oecultation, another 
lesser lirclc at u like distance from the 
c(|uator, whitii includes all the stars wdiich 
never app(‘ar in our hemisphere — Circle 
of the sphere, a circle ilescrilH'd cm the 
splicrc of the earth or the heavens The 
equator, the ('eliptic, the meridiaus, and 
tile parallels of latitude are all circles of 
the* Mlihcrc A great curie of the sjihere is 
one th<> plane olf which passes through the 
0011111 ' of the c:arih, us all those Just men- 
tioned except the parallels of latitude, 
which arc miiall eireles of the sphere Circle 
of UUoa, u luminous ring or white rainbow 
soiiictlnicK apiicariiig in alpine regions oppo- 
site the sun during foggy weather. Diur- 
nal circle, an iininovable circle supposed to 
be described by tbc several stars and other 
points ill the heavens, in their diurnal rota- 
tion round the earth, or rather in the rota- 
tion of the earth round its axis - Uorarg 
circle or hoar circle, (cc)in artincial globes, a 
small brass circle lived t(» the north pole, 
divided into twenty-four hours, and fur- 
nished with ail index to point them out 
(h) A line showing the hour on a sun-dial 
Circle ( sc^r'kl ). c.f, j>ret A pp circled; ppr 
circling, 1 '1 o eiieinde ; to eiicoiiipass , to 
surround, to inclose 'Circled with dark- 
ness ’ ‘ Circled with evil.’ Coleridge 

IChicfly poetical ] To circle in, to eonlliie; 
to keep together. Sir K Dighg. - 2 'I’o 
move round, to revolve round. ‘ Ami other 
idaiiets circle othei suns ’ Pofw. [Rare ] 
Circle ( si'r'kl ), v i To move eireularly ; to 
circulate; as. the buttle circles 

I' III! Will tlir IniM wliis|it*r iih/iu^ ruuuil 

I 111111 > 4 -<l the- diMii.ll tiding-, when hr fionnril 

Circled (st'r’kld), a Having the form of a 
circle; circular, round 

(I, swecir not bv thr moon, thr inionstant moon, 

I'liat monthly i haiigrs in her mcieti urb. .S'Aai' 

Circler t ( si>r'klt'r ), n A cyclic pt>et : a 
translation of Horace’s ’scriptor cyclicus ' 
Sec Cyclic and t’lRct’i.AK, 3 

Nor so begin, ns did th.ii tUflt* late: 

I sing .1 iiiibU' war and rri.iiirs Lite. R ftoijifitt 

Circle-Bailing (s^r'kl-sal ing), n. Meo Bail- 

iNd 

Circlet tsi'*r'klet>, n 1. A little circle; a 
ring-shaped nruanient for the head; a chap- 
let; a heatlhaiid *Her fair locks in rich 
circlet be enrolled.’ Spenser -2. An tirb or 
diBi'-slinped body. 

Till Iles]icrus displayed 

Ills golden rt r. trf tn the western shade Pepe 

.'I. .\ ciivulai piece of wthuI put under a dish 
at table | Prot incinl 1 
Circling (a^r'kliiig). p. and a 1. Bummnd- 
Ing; going ruiiiid; iiielosiiig; encircling. 

• Inipenotrable. impaled with eireling Are.* 
MUton - 2 Moving in a round or circle ; re- 
volving. 'The eireling years ' Pope 


Each etrelinc wheel a wreath of flowers entwines. 

/V. E. Darwin. 

Cirdling-boyt (sdrlding-boi), n. PerhapB 
a mountebank, from his wandering habits; 
or a roaring blade, from a habit bullies had 
of making a ring round the object of their 
insults. 

One Val Cutting that helps JorcUni to roar, a ctrU- 
ing-f'oy. B. yonson. 

Circly (S^rncli). a. Having the form of a 
circle, Huloet. 

Circocele (serlco-sel). See cmsocELE. 

Circuit (sSr'kit or s^rlcut). n. [Fr. eireuit, 
L. eircuitus, a going round, a circuit -cir- 
cum, round about, and eo, to go ] 1. The 
act of moving or passing round : a circular 
journey: a revolution. ‘His (Jupiter’s) 
periodical circuit round the sun ' Watts. 

The two men who carricil the pigs continued to 
Wtilk round me all the Uiiie, making at le.tst a dozen 
ci> cutts Cooh 

2. The dibiance round any space whether 
circular or otherwise ; a boundary line en- 
compassing any object ; circumference 

The cm Hit or ennipasse of Ireland is ifoo itiilcs. 

Stow 

3 f That which encircles; a ring, a diadem. 
’The golden fiVcwiV on my head.’ Shak.— 

4 'rhe ajmci' inclosed in u circle or within 
certain limits 

I.ikr Mni.i's sini he stood, 

And shook his phiines, lh.it lie.iieiily tr.igr.iiii.e fill’d 
'1 hv 1 1* ( 1/ 1/ wii U Milton . 

6. ’The journey of judges or other jicrsons 
through certain upjiointfil ]>hiccs for the 
puipoMc of holding courts or performing 
other stated duties — The district or por- 
tion of country in which tlie same judge or 
judges huhl courts ami administer justice 
It is comnion to designate a certain number 
of counties to form a circuit, and to assign 
one or more judges to each circuit ; thus we 
speak of a judge being on the (ixford or the 
South Wales circuit. The courts in tlie cir- 
cuits arc called circuit courts 7. The ar- 
ruiigenieiit by whicli a current of electricity 
is kejit up between the two poles of a gal- 
vanic battery; the path of a Mdtaic current. 
Kce (lALVANisM — 8.f A roundabout argu- 
ment or statement; circumlocution. 

Thou hast used no circuit of words Ifulort 

—To make a circuit, to take a roundabout 
road, to go out of the direct road 

Circuitt (siL'r'kit or st’>r'kut), v.i. Tu move in 
a ciri le, to go round. 

The rordi.il nip perpetual motion keep, 

(JuK k net uitiug y Philip 

Oircultt (sfT'kit or sC'i 'kut), n.f To move <»* 
go round, '(leryoii, having circuited the 
air ’ T Warton 

Circuiteer (scr-kit-er’ or scr-kut-er'), »l One 
who travels a circuit. 

I,ikr your fell«»w -nr n/iAr'i the snn, you travel the 
round nt the earth, and behold .ill (lit iniquities under 
thr IuMvens Pope 

Clrcillter ( sCtr'kit-er or siT'kiit-f'i*), n One 
who goes on a circuit, a circuit judge ‘I'lie 
thieves condemned bj aiij eireiiifei.’ Whit- 
lock [Rare,] 

Circuitlon(ser-ku-i'shnii), a. [L circuitio] 

1. The act of going round Up Pearson — 

2. Circuiulocutioii ‘Intricate of 

disi'ourse ’ Hooker. [Rare 1 

CircilltouB (st'r ku’it-UH), a. floing round 
in a circuit; not direct . niundaboiit ; as, a 
circuitous mail or course. 'Circuitous 
means ’ Burke 

ClrcultOUBly (st'r ku’it-us-li), adv In 
a eircuitous manner. 

CircuitOUBneBB (s^r-kiVit-iLs-nes). n. The 
(iualit>, state, or condition of being circuit- 
ous or mumlabout ; circuitt , as. the circuit- 
ousness of the route led to dela.t. 

Circuity (s£r-kh'i-ti), a A going round; 
rouudaonut proceeding ; ilepurture from 
the nearest or straightest \tay or line; as, 
the circuity and delay of justice Circuity 
of actum, in lau\ a longer cnur.se of pro- 
ceeding to recover a thing sued for than is 
legal. 

Clrculable (s6r'ku-la-bl), u I'apable of 
licing circulated 

Olrculax (s^r'ku-l^r). a [L- cireularis. Bee 
Circle l l lu the form of a circle ; round ; 
circuiuBcrilied by a circle: as, the sun ap- 
pears to be ciretdar 2 Passing over or 
forming a circle, circuit, or muiid; returning 
to tlie point from which a start was made; 
as. take a eircidar tour in u couiitr}'.— 
3 Adhering to a certain c 3 'cle of legends; 
cyclic : applied to a poet. Bee (’IRCLER. 
[Rare.] 

Had Virgil l>ern a arcular po^t, and closely ad- 
heicd to history, how could the Koiiians have had 
Dido? Deuntt. 


Fhte, fitr, fat, fgU; ni6. met. hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; thbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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4. Alternating between. [Rare.] 

The life of man is a perpetual war, 

In misery and sorrow circuiar. Sau^ys. 

5. In logic, ending in itacif : used of a para- 
logism, where the second proposition at 
once proves the first and is proved hy it 
See Circle. O.— 6. Addressed to a circle or to 
a number of persons having a common in- 
terest; as, a circular letter. -7. t Complete; 
perfect. 

A man so absolute and etrntiiir. 

In all those wisited-for rarities that may take 

A virniii captive. Mitssing:^er. i 

- Circular arc, an arc of a circle.— Ctrctifar ' 
iHgtruiwntx, astronomical or nauti(;al in- 
struments for measuring angles in which 
the graduation extends round the whole I 
circumference of a circle, or to 3(i0', for in- ! 
stance, a mural circle.— Ctrenfar loom, a ' 
loom in which the shuttle moves in a 
circular race and continuously in one direc- | 
tion thi’iiugh warps arranged in a circle 
JS H. Knight Circular niUe, a note or | 
letter of credit furnished hy hankers to i 
persons ahotit to travel aiiroad Along 
with the note the traveller receives 'a 
letter of indication,' bearing the names of 
certain foreign hankers who will cash it on 
presentation, on whicli letter he is re«iuired ' 
to write his name. On presentation the I 
foreign lianker can demand a view of the ' 
‘letter of indication,' and hy requiring the ' 
presenter to write his name in Ins presence | 
can compare tlie signature thus made with 
that ill the letter, and so far satisfy himself 
whether the presenter is i*eally the person 
entitled to receive the money. Circular 
numherx, those whose powers terminate in 
the roots themselves, as fi and (>, whose 
squai'cs are 2r> and 'Mi - -Circular polariza- 
tion, the name gheii to a supposed circular 
rotation in tlie imrticies of etiier in certain , 
media W'hen a pencil of ])laiie polarised light ’ 
is allowed to pass tlirough these media — ' 
Circular mailing, themethod of sailing hy the 
arc of a great circle SccSaimno.- A'ajuct’x ; 
circular partx, are five parts of a right-angled I 
or a (luadrantal spherical triangle ; they are I 
the legs, the complement of the hypotenuse, , 
and the compleincnts of the two oblique 
angles. If any one part he culled the , 
mukile part the two iic.vt to it are the ad- < 
jacent parts, and the other two the oppoxite \ 
Napier’s rules for the circular jiarts serve ■ 
for the solution of all cases of right-angled | 
spherical triangles { 

Circular (s^r'ku-U'r), n. A letter or paper, < 
giMierally printed or multiplied hy s<inic | 
other rapid mechanical process, of which a | 
copy is sent to several persons on some i 
common business; as, a hiismess circular; i 
a diplomatic circular I 

Circularity (st'r-ku-lar'i-ti), n 'I'lic state or . 
quality of heing circular; a circular form. 
Circularize (scVku-lcr-i?’.), v t i 'I'o make 
circular.-- 2 'I'o send circulars to. [Ccilloq ] 
Circularly (s*r'kii h'r-li). adr In a circular 
manlier , in the form of a circle , in tlie form i 
of going and returning ‘ 'rrude, w'liich, like j 
blood, should circularig flow ’ JJrgdcn. ' 
Clrcularwise (Ht'‘r'ku-lcr-wlK), adv. in a 
circular manner Ilackluyt j 

Clrcularyt (Siu-'kii-lar-i), a Circular. i 
Uookcr i 

Circulate (sCr'ku-liit). v i pret A' i>p circu- 
lated; ppr. circukttiug fL circuln, cirrti- 
latum, from eirculus. See CliU’i.E ] 1, 'J’o 
move in a eirclc ; to move or pa-ss round ; to 
move round and return to tlie same iioiiit; 
as. the blood circulates in the body - 2. To 
flow I the veins or channels of an organism . 
said oi tlie sap of idaiits the motion of which 
Corresponds in one i-espect with that of the 
blood in the body, hut ditfers in not being 
truly in a circuit - ’.i 'I’o pa-ss from jilace to 
plai'e, from person to person, or from Iiand 
to hand, to he diffused: used literally or 
flgurutivcly ; as, air circulates in a huiMing ; 
money circulates in the country , a story 
circulates in town * 

Circulate (sfr'ku-lat). r t jiret A' pp cireu- < 
lated; ppr eirculatiiu/ 1 'I’o cause to pass 
from pltu'e to place or ^rom }>erson tu person ; 
to put about ; to spread ; as, to circulate a 
report; to circulate bills of credit— 2. t To 
travel round 

His head hath been intoxicated by etreuiahoff the . 
e.»rtli Up L* eft 

Circulate (86r'ku-lat), n A circulating ' 
decimal. 

Circulating (stir'ku-lat-ing). ppr. and a. 

1. Moving 111 a circle; moving or fiassing 
round ; flowing in veins or channels. — 

* spreading; diffusing —Circulating me- 


dium, the medium of exchanges or purchases 
or sales, whether this medium be gold or 
silver, coin, or any other article See Me- 
dium. — Circulating decimals, called also 
recurring decimals, are interminate deci- 
mals in which two or more figures are con- 
tinually repeated Tliey are distinguished 
iiitopn re and m ixed; pri rr. when they contain 
no otlier figures except those which are re- 
peated. and mixed, when they contain some 
other figure or figures besides the recurring 
ones. — Circulating libra rg, a library the 
iMioks of which cmmlate among the siih- 
seribers. 

Circulation (sdr-ku-la'shnn). n 1 The net 
of circulating or moving round in a circle, 
or in u course which brings or tends to liring 
the moving hotly to the point whore its 
motion began; as. the circulation of tlic 
blood. The hlooil, propelled hy the heart 
and arteries, visits every part of the living 
system, from the nearest to the most ronioti', 
nourishing all the twgans and textures, ami 
sustaining their vital activity ; it is then re- 
turned hy the veins to the heart.- 2 The 
act of fiiiwiug through the veins or cliannels 
of an organism ; as, tlie circulation of the 
sa]i ill iilaiits A series in wliieh the same 
order is preserved and things return to the 
same state 

I’nr tilt- Mils of w.ir tluMi fit to Uciiy us tho 

blesstiij's of |ic.icc. ami to ktcpti*. in .1 • />/ 
of miseries PtKioi 

4 'I’lie act of passing from plaee to jdace or 
from person to ]»crsoii ; tlitfusioii ; as, the 
circulatiomd a pt'riodical; the ctrculatiim 
of money; the circulation of a piece of 
news. 

Tin- true ilocttmcs of astronomy appe.ir to h.ivc 
liail some poptil.tr // ttfuvil 

fi. 'I’lic extent to wiiieli nnytliiiig is circu- 
lattMi ; as. the circulation of 8oim‘ iiew's- 
papers reaches a quarter of a million eopics. 
(! (Hirreiicy, circulating coin, or notes, hills, 
A*c , eiirreut and representing coin. as. the 
autiiori/.c<l circnlatkm of the Itaiik of Scot- 
land is above £;t4U.U«Ki 7 in i7icm an oper- 
ation hy which the same vapour, raised hy 
fire, falls haek to he returned and distilled 
several times 

Clrculatlve (si*r'kii-lH-tiv). a Circulating; 
causing circiiiatioti ('olendgc (Hare J 
Circulator (sfT'ku la-tiT), n (hie who or 
that which cireiilatcs: speciflcany applied 
to a circulating decimal fraction .qt‘e 
under C'lHri' LATINO 

ClrculatoriOUS f (si'T'kiJ - la -t6"ri - us ), a 
'rravelliiig iii a circuit or from house to 
house • jugglers * IUuron\ 

ClrciUatory ( «er' ku - la- to - rl ), a I'assmg 
round u certain circuit ‘lloriie’s circulu- 
torg peregrinations, in the quality of a 
quack iloctor ’ T Warton Cirenfutorg 
letter, n circular letter or circular Job nsiui 
ClrCUlet (ser'kil-lft), « A circli't Spenser 
Clrcullnet (scr'ku-rm), a Moving III a 
circle, circular, circulatory ‘With motion 
circulme ’ More 

Clrcuxn> (Irfjr'kiim) A Latin pn*tlx signify- 
ing about ; round about; in a circle, on all 
sides; as, ci/rwnmmhiihite, to w'alk round 
about; cim/mflexion, a bending around or 
about 

Clrcumagltate ( ser kum - aj ' it - at >, r t. 
fL n'rcum, uioiiiid, and ugito, agitafum, 
to agitate | 'I'o agitate oii all sides ./er 
Taylor [Hare J 

Clrcuiuagltation (h»’t kum-aj'i-tiV'shon), n 
'I’he act of circumagitntiiig , the state or 
condition of being circuiiiagitatcd. or moved 
about on all sides fKare ] 
Clrcumamblexicy (w'r-kciii-am'hi-eii-Ki), n. 
fL. ciicuui, aroiiiid. ainl amino, to go nhout. 
See AMKIKNT ] The state or quality of being 
circiimainhieiit , the act of surroitiidiiig or 
eiicoinpassmg Sir T llrotcne 
Circumamhient (rn'T - kum - am ' hi - ent), a 
fSee above | Surrounding, eiieoinpaHsing ; 
iiicioHiiig or being on all sides, used partii*- 
iilurly of the air about the earth ‘The cir- 
cumambient air’ Howell "riie circum- 
ambient heaven * Armstrong 
Circumambulate (8(>r-kiiiii am'hu-lat), v i. 
fL arcumambulo, to w'alk round- cireum, 
uroimd, and nmbulo, t4» walk about J 'I'o 
walk round alnnit ‘ I'eriMins that arcum- 
ambnUited with their Ik>x ami needles ' 
Woist, 

Cb’cmmambulatioii (s^r - kum - am ' i lu - la "- 
slioti), n 'I'he act of circttninmhulatiiig or 
walking round 

Clrtnimbendlbua (ser-kum-hen'di-hns), n 
fL cireum, around, and E bend. Jocularly 
treated as if it were Latin, and put in the 


form of the dative or ablative plural.] A 
roundabout way: eircumloeutinn. ‘ The peri- 
phrasis, which the nioiicrns call the circum- 
bendibus ' Mart tnusScriblerus [Ludicrous,] 
CircumcelUon (sdr-kuin-sel'li-on), n fL 
eircnmcellio, from cireum, round about, and 
cella, a cell or hut; lit one who wanders 
about from hut to hut 1 1 One of a class 
of monks of the East, who w'luidered from 
monastery to monastery, or from cell to 
cell. 2 One of a sect of Doiiatist ('hrist- 
iniis ill Africa in tlie fourtli century, so 
culled heeause they rambled from one town 
to imother, professing to he piihlie rt'formtTs 
and redressei’s of grievances 'I'licy niaiiti- 
initted slaves without then iiiasttTs' leave, 
forgave debts w'liieh were none of their own, 
and committed a great many other utiwar- 
rant able acts, and naturally were not long 
in falling into disrepute 
Circumoide t (si'r'kum-sid). V t 'I'o eircum- 
CISC Capgravc. 

Circumcise (s^rlcum-sir.). r t iiret iSi ]ip. 
circumcised : ppr circumcising \\..circum- 
cido, eircumcisum ci/ruoi, iihoiit, and cirdo, 
to cut I 1 To cut off tile prepuce or foreskin 
of, a eercmoiiy or rile performed upon hoys 
in the .Icwisli and Moliammcdnii religions, 
and practised also among various savage 
iiatioiis ; us. to circumcise a eliild 'I’lie word 
is applied also to a practice among some 
nations of performing an analogous oiiera- 
tioii upon females 2 To make clear of the 
sms of the flesh ; to render sjdritiial or holy 
Col ii 11 

Circumiffser (si>r'kum siz-i’^r), n One w'ho 

performs eireumcisiou Milton 

Circumcision (ser-kiim-si'/hon). n L 'I'he 
act of circumcising or cutting off the pre. 
piicc or foreskin 2 Rejection of the sins 
of the flesh, spintiml purification and ac- 
ceptance of the Clirisliati faith Rom. ii 2{». 
Circumclusiont (si>r-kum-kltr%hou), n |L. 
circnni, round, ami claiuto. to close.J 'I’lic 
act of lucloKitig oil all siili's 
Circumeursation t t Ht’r'kum kcr siV'uhoii). 
n [L cuYum, about, and curso, to run j 
1 'I'he act of running about 2. Ramhiitig 
language 

I he .uhlress w.js Liit .lUoUmi-.titinfnturoi- 
fion Jl.i/ hoii 

Circumduce (Hcr-kum-dus'), r t in Scots 
law, same as Cnennidncf, 

Circumduct ( hi’m* - kiim-dukt '), • t | L cir- 
cuindneo circuin, roimd, and r/nco.to lead J 

1 To lead 'irouinl, aiiout, or astiay 2 In 
old Knghsh late, to conti'av(‘in>. to nullify. 
A nit fie I II Scots lute, to declare tlie term 
elapsed for leading a ]>ioof, iis, the judge 
Circumducted t’”* term 

Cir(nimduction(Htr-kum-duk'Khoii).n. 1 A 
leading about 

lly lone I ixnoi./or/ii'o pt rliiips .my truth iii.iy be 
derivnl froiii .my oliiur tniili J/oiUti. 

2 III old Knglish lute, an amiiilling; cnueel- 
lutioil Aijhjfie III r/nrrf the slight ilu- 
gret of motion W'hich takes place between 
the head of a hone and its urtieular cavity 
while the extiemity of the limb is made to 
describe a large eirele on a plane Htirface, us 
III the shoulder and hip joints Virrnuiduc 
tion of the term, lu Scots law, the sentence 
of a jinlge, ileclnriiig the time elapsed for 
leading a jiroof or tlomg «»ther jinlicial act, 
and precluding the parly from hriiigiiig for- 
ward iiiiy fiirtiier evidi-iMu- 

Clrinimiert (siVkum-fer), f \L. ciicum- 
feio .See below J 'lo hear or i-urry rouinl 
■| hr ( oiitriiipl.iiiiiiis of iii.m <lo i ithf r piiwtr.itr 
UiitotfOil or iiri I n nioiji > tn/ in ttMori Jhiiofi 

Circumference (sfT-kuiii'fcr-ens), n. |L. 
rircumjerentia circum, round, and ,tcro, 
to carry 1 1 'I'lie line that IiouimIh a «-ircIo 
or any regular curvilinear llgnic, periphery; 
as, tho circumfrrenre «»f a circle or an ellipse. 
2. Anything cin-iilai |Kare ) 

Mi>. pomli ro'is shit hi 

HcIuiuI liini t.isl, tin l.ro .-1 , tt < not/rrfmr 
Huiie oil Ins shoiiifJtr. hki Ihr moon MUlon, 

t 'I'he surface of a sphere tir orh-shaped 
■ htidy; a sidiericul surface 'lleiivcn’s whole 
circumference ’ Milton 
The l ubbli.- . . s* ' iin-fl rrd .it its .ipiMrrnt r/r- 
cuni/et foce Newton 

Circumference ♦ (sf*r-kum'ffT-eiis), v t 'To 
include ill a <‘ircular or spherical space. 
Sir T Itrownc 

Circumferential ( s^-r-kunrfer-eii"shal ), a. 

ivrtummg lo the circumference. Harrow. 
Circumferentor (sAr-kum'ffT-en-Wjr), « An 
' instrument used by surveyors tor taking 
i angles, now almost superseded hy the the- 
odolite It consists of a horizontal hiii of 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, ffo; j.job; li, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, tAen; th, (Ain; w. taig; wh, laAlg; zh, azure.-— See Kkt. 
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bnuM with sfKhts at its ends, and in the 
middle a circular iiraaK liox containing a 
magnetic compass wiiich plays freely round 
a circle divided into iiffO degrees, the 90* 
standing at right angles to the line drawn 
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tlll'oUKh till’ Hl^^lltH. :iml tin- wllnir Iwillg 
sii))piiri(‘(l liy MM iuijnst.'ilili* HiTaiigciiicnt 
nil II Nt.'iM or triiioil It iiKii;tll> fiiniiHlicd 
with two Hpinl Il•\^l 1 . ii> wliirli prrfn’t 
liori/.mitality ia MiM’iiml Callfd aho Tn- 
rwwfiv/itfir 

Circumflantt (*«’T'kiiiii llant), « | h rimau, 

roiiiid, and Jlaim, ihintts, troin flo. to hlou | 
Jtlowiiii; round ‘ <'ii rum fhint iiir ' Hiu li/n 
drcumflect (S^i-'knm ni-kt). v.t [Sm 

ri MFi.K\ I I To liriid round. ‘J To place 
flic cJrcninfIcx on, to circumflex 

Circumflectlon, Clrcumflexlon (Ht'T kiiin- 

flck'Hlion), Ji 1 'I'hc act of ciirunitlccting: 
(ff ) the act of giving anything a curved form 
or of hending it nnind Hoincthing else 
(/i) The act of marking with the circunitlex 
1* A turning, a fold, a winding ahoiit. a 
circiilt\ •The rirnimlfrrtitmx of tiature.' 
Frit ham 

Circumflex (H«'‘r'kiim fleks). a (h rhram- 
jU'Xtth rtrram, round, and flrrtu, to ticiid.l 
*J A wave of the voii*e, etnhraciiig hotli a 
rise and a fall on the Hunie Hyliatile WaUerr 
'«! In {tram an accent placed only on long 
vowelK, and indicating dillerent thingK in 
ditfereiit langiiagcH In tlreek it is marked 
h> the signs * and in French and Home 
titliei laiiguageH liy tlie Hign ^ often used 
ns an adjective; iih. a rnrtt m th-x arvmt 
Circumflex ( HIT k II III lleks), « l Moving 
or turning round Sau'ft. ‘i t’urved . a 
iiTin lined in anatomy in the specith denig- 
nation of several parts of the body (Vr- 
cinnrirx munrlr and rnramjlrx nrrvr See 
t'lliiTMFLKXns (o) and (h) 

Circumflex (Her kuni-tlekH). vt To mark 
or pronounce with the accent called a cir- 
cumtiex 

Clrcumflexlon. Sec ciKerMFi.KmoN 

ClrCUmfleXUB (Hi'r kum ticks T ih), n 1 1,1 
III omit (a) a musi le of the palate which 
sericH to stretch it (/»> A nerve arising 
from the poslerioi pint of the lirachial 
]dc\us, and (hielly distrilmted to the pos 
tenor margin o| the deltoid . the axillary 
ner\e 

Clrcumfluence (Hcr kniii'titi eiis). ,, |scc 
below I A ttowing round on all sides, an 
inclosure of watiu’s 

Circumfluent (wr kunrihi-eni). o ii, 
eomrtoriii> e/M'iini. round ainl dio). to How ] 
Flowing roiinii . Mirroiimied as a thud ' The 
deep rirrumrioriit waves ' /'ope 
Circumfluous (scrkimrilu us), a (I, r,i. 
enniyfnifA See Ciiiei MFi.t FM' ] Flowing 
round: encompassing as a llmd. circiinilhi- 
ent * Ihjilt on riiYomtfmms waters calm ‘ 
Mittmi 

Circumforanean, Clrcumforaneous tscr- 

kiim 'fi> ra’ nc-an, st^r knm'fo-ra nc ux ). o 
1 1, rirromjorom’iix rirr’iim. around, and 
Jofiim, a iniirkct-plaee. I (bung about, as 
from market place to market place, walk 
iiig or wandering from house to house. ' Not 
hoi rowed from rirni m/ora iiroitx rogues and 
gipsies ■ lilt rtf m 

ClrcumfUlgent (sor kum-furjentl. a |I, 
(‘irromJulftrnK. from firctim, around, and 
fnh/tuu gleam, to shine | .Shining around 
CircumfUBe tH«'r-kum-fri7'V r.t. pret d' ]>ii 
cirt'orntoM'il : ppr rirvt/n^fnsinp. fl, nr- 
ntinfomio.nrrun^tuxm nrnim'. round, and 
fuHiio, juiot*, to pour I To pour round, to 
sprt'nd *iuind ' Oimimfoxrtt light * B Jon- 
mm • Ilia army, eirnimfost d on either wing ’ 
Milton. 


CircumAiBile (a^r-kum-ffl'zn or 86r<kiiiii* 
fQ'xil), a (L. eireum, round, and fusUin, 
fuailti.l Tapahle of tieiiig poured or spread 
round. ‘ Virrun^turUe gold * Pope 
ClrcumfllBion (s6r-kuni-fu'zlioii), n. The 
I act of ciruumfustug. that is. of iHiiiritig or 
spreading round; the state of being poured 
round Swift 

ClrcnmgeB^tlon (s/*r'kum-jes-tH"8hon), n. 
If, nrntm, round, and yextatio, a carrying, 
from fjeru. to carry.) A carrying nhout. 

' CirrHimjeHtation of the eiicharlst ’ Jer, 
'J'nitlor 

Clrcumgsrrate (scr-kum-ji'rat), wt and i. 

( I. nrntiu, round, ami gyro, to turn round, 
from {tynm, a circle J To roll or turn round. 

‘ Vessel^ eiirhMl. eireunujymted, and com- 
pheutefi tf*gcther ‘ Jtay 
CflrcumgyratiOtt ( «<T“ kum ' ji-ra"Bhoii ), n. 
Tin* act of eireiimgyratiiig, or rolling or 
tnriiiijg 

1 Ilf Ilf .tvptilv hfffiics .irc s.u(i to clehgtit in move- 
iiif'iit .uni lit Howell 

Clrcumgirrei (H^T-kum-ji^'), v i To circum- 
g.> rate 

A skvi-tt rivf-r, whii li .iftcr 20 iiiiles ntntfnjryriu}^, 
fit pl.iMiig to .ind fro, fiisi h.irgcs itself inlfi tin- n..(.tii. 

Str / Ihrhfrt 

ClrcumlnceBBlon (s^r kuin'in-si'^slion). n 
|i, rircom aiioiit, and / hcckkos, a walking ] 
In throl till* reciprocal existenet' in each 
otlier of the three perstms in the Godhead 
Circumltlont (Sf^r-kuiu I'shon), n fL. nr- 
nutio, runtmitio, from cireom, round, and 
itio, a walking or giMiig | A going round. 
Bo dry 

Clrcu^acence,Clrcuxi^acency(Her-kum- 

Ja'.sens, ser kuiii ja'seii-si), n State or con- 
dition of heiiig eircumjaeeiit. 
Circumjacent (ser-kum-ja'sent), a [L cir- 
nimjarrnx - nmnn, round, and jacro, to 
lie ]' Lying round; honicringon every side 
The I iixitii iu.i(lc (lre.i(lftil li.om <m thcf/trifm- 
f,trrnf { oasis lirummomi 

I ClrcumJOVlal (HAr-kum-jiVvi-nl), n [I. nr- 
j com, nuind, and joiHuhx, from Jupiter, 

I JmuM, .lupiter J One of the jihuiut Jupiter's 
j iiiooiiH or satellitt's. Ilrrhom 

! Clrcumllgatlon (Hf:T-kuni'li-gfi''8hoii). u 
1 (I, nrnnnhtio, to hind round - citcum, 

I round, and /ipo, to hind I 1 The aid of hind- 
I mg round 2 The bond with which an.\- 
I thing IS eiieonipasKed. /faf7c,t/ (llarc in lioLh 
I senses | 

' Circumlittoral (stT-kum lit' to ral), a 
. |i, nrnno, round, and Idoroliit, ot or por- 
i tHining to the seu-sliore. fiom litox {littim) 
! /i to Ws. the sea-shore 1 1 About or adjoining 
the shore S|H!eifleiilly- 2 A term appUed 
to one of tlie /ones into which some natur- 
alists hale divided tlie Heii-hottom in ae- 
efinlaiiee with the dejith of winter eovcriiig 
each In regard to depth the eiieuinlit- 
' torn] is the fourth /one, reckoning from the 
deepest or ahosxal. 

. Circumlocution (m'^r kiun'lo-kn"Khoii ). n 
(I, niroodorotof nrnnn, romnX, H\u\ locu- 
tio, a s]H'ukiiig. Itujoor, to s]K*nk.| A roniid- 
iiliout way of speaking; a periphrasis, the 
use of a niiniber ot w ords to exiU'css an idea 
when a snitaide term is not at hand «ii when 
; a s]ieaker ehooses to avoid the use ot a single 
I teriii 

1 iiiiK h pirfi I tlir plain llilliiigsgatr wav uf (.iIIiiik 
I ii.om’s, Ilf v.uisf It would Mve alniiid.uic t of time, lust 
I'V . .‘ff'if oif’is iiftot. Ari’i/J' 

Circumlocutional (8i'r.kum'lo-ku"8hon-al). 

0 Charueteriml by eireuiiiloeution ; cir- 

1 iiitoiis, poriphrastie 

ClrcumlOCUtlonlBt (ser - kiiiii 'lo - ki'T'shon- 
ist), fl One who uses eireiimhieiitioii , a 
talker of rouiidahout phrases (irnt Moy 
Circumlocutory (s(^r-kuin -lok'u-to-ri). o 
Exhibiting eireumhumioii . fieriphrastie 
• A (lilliised and cirnimlftcotory maiiiier t»f 
expiessiug a eoniinoii idea ’ Marttnux Scrih- 

Iri Uh 

Circum-meridian (stTkum'merid"i-aiO. a 
|1. nrntm, tilHiut, and K mrndtan (w’hieh 
seel ) Situated near or around the meri- 
dian 

Clrcummure (ser-kum-niur'). r /. fl, eir- 
nim. round, and mumx, a wall 1 To wall 
round, to eiieompass with a wall 

111 li (III .t i^.irden t>rf/(mfrf|f><ff with brick 

Clrcumnavlgable (mu kum nav'i-ga hi), n 

I'npahle of )»eiitg eireiimiiavigated or sailed 
round, ns America has been proved to lie 
nrromnonf/abic. Bay 
ClrcumnaVlgatO ( sdr • kum - nax^'l-gat ). r t 
pret A pp nreumuaviyated; ppr. nreumna- 
vipatimj [1. cirntvmarigo nrcnm, round, 

■ and miriyn, to sail, from iwpitc, a ship 1 To 
I sail round, to pass rtmnd by water; as, to 


I eireumnavigate the globe. 'Having eir- 
, eii}nnavi(7af«c{ the whole earth.' Fuller. 

> Olrcnunna'vigatlon (s6r>kuni-navM-g&"- 
shon), n. 'i'ne act of sailing round; as, the 
circumnavigation of the globe 
Cirenmnaxogator (sAr-kum-nav'i-ga-t6r).n. 
One who circumnavigates or sails round: 
generally applied to one who has sailed 
I round the globe; as, he was one of tlie early 
eireuviiiavujatorx. 

Olrcumplexiont (ser-kum plek'shon), n. 
IL. eireum, lYUjiid, and plceto, to bend, to 
turn.] 1 A folding around.-- 2 The thing 
folded or twined around; a girdle. 

It w.is .iftcr his fall that he (in.xn) made himself a 
fig-leaf rircunif/extou FtUhatH, 

An entangling circumstance : a romplica- 
tion ‘ Ciremnplexiom and enviroiimenta* 
Holland 

' Cflrcumplication (8(:T’kum'pli-ka"slion). n. 
[L circMhipUro -nrcuin , round, and pheo, to 
hild.J A folding, winding, or wrapping 
I round; or a state of being iuwrapped 
Bailey [Hare 1 

Circumpolar (S6r-kum-pd'h^r), a. [L cir- 
evm, round, and K jtolar J Surrounding 
either pule of the earth or heavens.- Cir- 
cumpolar starx, those which revolve round 
the pole without setting 
CtrcumpOBltion ( ser-kiiTTrp6-y,i"Hhon ). n 
|L. nrrom. round, and poxitm, a putting or 
])hicmg, from jfo/io. poxttox, to place ] The 
act of phu'iiig round about, the state of 
' being so plaet'd. Kvrlyn; Boylr 
Clrcumraalont (ser-kum-riVzhon), n [I, 
j circumraxio etreino,ro\md,VLndrado,ratni», 
to shave 1 The act of shaving or paring 
I rouml Bailey [Unre ] 

; Circuinrotary,Circumrotatory(8er-kum- 
nVta-n. sfT-kuni-ro'ta-to-ri). a 'ruming. 
rolling, or whirling round ‘Circumrotatory 
I flourishes * ShniKtoiw 
Clrcumrotate (b6r-kum-ro'tAt), r i. To ro- 
I tate or revolve around [Rare ] 
Clrcumrotatlon (s^'i'kmn-ro-tiV'bhou), n 
|L eireum, round, and rutaUu, rotation, 
from roto, to turn round J 1 The act of 
rolling or revolving round, as a wheel ; eir- 
' enmvolution; the stale of being whirled 
round 2 A single revolution of a rotatory 
body JohuHou 

Clrcumsail ( ser'kum-sal ), c.t (T, eireum 
, round, and E nail ] To sail round ; to eir 
eiiiiiimvigatc ' Circa mttailcd the earth.’ 

Wonirr (Kare.J 

; ClrcumBCiSBlle (sAr-kiim-sis'sil or sf^r-kiim- 
sis'sil), n (L. eiremn- 
xnmlu, to cut round.] 
In hut ofiening or 
divided by a trans- 
verse circular line: a 
term applied to a 
mode of dehiscence 
in some fruits, as m 
the lumpernel (,-lwo- 
fjalhx nrcnixui see 
cut), heidiaiie, and 
monkey - jiot. the 
fruit 111 such cases 
lieing callcil a iiyxi- 
diiiin 

Clrcumscrlbable 

(st'>r-kimi-skiih'a-hl). a. Callable of being cir- 
cumscribed 

' ClrcuxnBCribe (M'>r'kuui-sknl)), r t pret & 
pp nreumxcrihcd; ppr. nirumxcnhiny {L 
nirinnxeriJ/o- cirnnn, round, and scribo, to 
I write. 1 1 To write or inscribe around. 

Axhmulc f Rare, I ‘-J To mark out certain 
bounds or limits for; to inclose witliin cer- 
tain limits, to hunt, bound eontlm .ivstriiiii 
‘From where lie cirnimxrrihrd with liis 
sword, and brought to yoke the enemies of 
Rome ’ Shak * Circuhmrnbni by the same 
laws of decorum ‘ Burke 'To cirnnnecrihe 
royal power ’ Baucruft 

It, J ngl.iiiil liix ,iuthr>rit\ tlmn^h grc.'it, was ctr- 
cufn^tnlvX b\ ;iM.iint .ind ii,*blc l.iws whiih even 
the Tones would not | .ttientl> li.i\ e seen iniii infringe 
Mafanitf^ 

3 Xnyeom to draw round so as to touch at 
certain points w'itliout cutting - the con- 
XHTse of iiutcrihc (which see), as, to rirnim- 
xcribf' a circle to a polygon 
ClrcumBcrlbed (MM-'knm-skrihd), ;> and a 
.Hpeeifically, in pathul a tenn applied to 
tuniours w hose bases are well deflned and 
' distinct from the surrounding parts 
ClrtnimBcrlber (st^r-kiim-skrih'^r). n. One 
w ho or that which (‘ireumserihes. 
drcumscrlptlble t (siT-kum-skri)>'ti-blX a. 
('aimble of nemc cin uniscribed or limited 
, by bounds BuUokar 



liisc riu c 


Fite, fkr. fat, fall; md, met. hBr; pine, pin: n6te. not. nibx'e; tflbe. tub. bull: oil, pound: ii. Sc. abune; S* So. fey. 
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CSroimiferiptlon (B^r-kum-Bkrip'BhonX n. | 
1. 1 A writing around; a circular iuBcription. : 
Aihmvle. — 2. The act of circumscribing or ■ 
state of being circumscrilied ; the act of 
bounding, settling, or defining; limitation ; 
restraint; confinement; as. the eircumserip- 
tuni of arbitrary power. ‘ The circumscrvp- 
tions of terrestri^ nature.’ Johngon. 

I would not my iinhou&ed, free condition 

Put into ctrcumsertptiopt and confine. Shak 

3. The exterior line which determines the 
form or magnitude of a body ; periphery ; 
as, the dreumscription of a leaf 
Clrcumscrlptlye (s^r-kum-skrip'tiv), a. ' 
1. Circumscribing or tending to cirt*uin> | 
scril>e; bringing under certain limits or li- ' 
mltatiouB. MUton.-~2. Forming or coinri- ' 
dent with the superficies of a body. A* , 
drew [Rare.] j 

drcumscriptively ( sAr-kum-skrip ' ti v-ii ). 
adv. In a circumscriptive or limited man- 
ner. [Rare.] 

The nature of a soul is not to he ctreumtertftn'e/y 
in place 

drcumflcriptly (s^r'kum-skrlpt-li). adt) 
Narrowly; in a slavishly literal sense [ Rare ] 

These word.s taken ctreumstrtpUy . . arc just as 
much .ig.'iinst pl,iin equity and the mercy of rohginn, 
as these words of ‘ Take, eat. this is iny body, ele- 
mentally iimlcrstoud, arc against nature and sense. 

Mtlton 

Circumseated (s^r'kinn-sot-ed), p. and a. 
[L eiremn, round, and K. seated.] Seated 
round. Clifton [Rare.] 

ClrcumBeptt (8l^r'kun^scpt), v t. [L circum, 
round, and tfepio, neptm, to hedge in. from 
seprtt, a hedge J I’o hedge round. Hall 
drcumspect (sAr'kiim-spekt). a. [L dr- 
cvinsjtcctHg —cirfum, round, and gpeeio, to 
look I Lit. looking on all sides; looking 
round ; heneo, examining carefully all the 
circunistaiiceH that may affect a deieriiiina- 
tion; discreet or careful in conduct. ‘His 
cautious and circamgjurt demeanour upon 
the bench ’ liroiujhain 

lligli'roarhing Buckingham grows circumspect. 

Shtik 

— Caiitium, Prudent, Careful, Wary, Cir- 
etinmpeet, Digareet See under (’AUTloua 
Ctrcumspect (s^r'kum-spekt). r t To ex- 
amine carefully; to scrutiiii/e ‘Tociremn- 
8jk‘r,t and note daily all defects ‘ yewcourt. 

I Rare. I 

Circumspection (sCr-kum spek'shon), u 
Attention to all tiie facts and cin'umstances 
of a case, and to the natural or probable 
conseq lienees of a mea.siire. with a view to 
a correct course of conduct or to avoid dan- 
ger; observation of the true jiositioii of cir- 
cunistuncos. watchfulness; wanness; cau- 
tion. 'filyrireumgiH’Ction.' Milton, Rarely 
followed by a iihrase introduced by way of 
expressing the object of attention, ‘('uu- 
tious e.ircuingpeetiun of surrounding connec- 
tions ’ Itrouijham. -- SVN. ('aution, watcli- 
fulness, deliberation, tlioughtfulncss, wari- 
ness. forecast 

ClrcumspectlOUS t (ser-kuiu-spek'slius), a 
('ircuinspect, vigilant; wary Earl of Mon- 
mouth 

Circumspective (ser-knm-Hpek'ti v ), a Look- 
ing round every way; cautious; careful of 
consequences . watchful f»f danger ‘ Sly, 
slow' things, with ciraimgpeetive eyes /‘ojie. 
[Rare ] 

Clrcumepectlvely (si'^r - kum - spek ' ti v - li), 
adv 111 a circumspective manner Foxe. 
[Rare ) 

Circumspectly (siVkum-s]ieki-li). adv In 
a eircunispect manner ; euiitiously , walcli- 
fully 

Then judgf* yourself and prove your iii.in. 

As circum\pei r/y as y«m can < irwper. 

Circumspectness (siVkum-spekt-ues), n 
The quality of huing circumspect ; caiilion , 
circumH})ectioii; prudence. 

Circumstance (sei‘'kiim-BtnTis), n |L eir- 
cumgtantia, from cireumgtang, standing 
about eireum, aroiiml, and gto, to stand j 
1 Something attending, aiqieiidant or rela- 
tive to a fact or case; something which, 
though not essential to an action, in some 
way affects it . something incidental . often 
Some fact giving rise to a certain presump- 
tion, or tending ti> afford some evidence, as, 
the circumgtaneeg id tune, place, and ikt- 
sons are to he considered * Hatli not essen- 
tiallj but by eireinngtane,e tiie name of val- 
our ’ Shak' ' Inward cssenee and outward 
eiremngtaneet, ' I)r Caird 

If cireumstaucff le.itl hk . 1 will hiid where truth is 
hul 

The port h.is gathered thusc cirfUwrArM/r which ' 
most terrify the imagination AtiUison 


2. An unessential particular or detail ; and. 
collectively, detau; minuteness; circumlo- 
cution. ' with eireumstaneg and oaths so to 
deny this chain.’ Shak. [Hardly used now 
unless in collective sense.] 

With all ctrcumstafice they tell us when and who 
first set foot upon this island. MUton 

To use too many ctrcumstauces ere one come to 
the matter is wearisome ; to use none at all is blunt 
Hacou 

S.t A ceremonious accompaniment; more 
specifically, in a collective sense, adjuncts 
of pomp and ceremony ; ceremonies ; cere- 
mony. ‘ All quality, pride, pomp, and cir- 
eumgtanee of glorious war.’ Shak. -4. pi. 
Situation; surroundings; state of things; 
especially, condition in regard to worldly 
estate. 

W c ought not to rnnchidc th.it if there be rational 
inh.ibit.ints in any ol the planets, they must therefore 
have human nature, or be involveil m the ctnum- 
itances of our world Kenttev. 

When men are easy in tlieir ctrcumstauces, they 
are naturally enemies to iiinov.ition ^dtttsen. 

-- EventfJeeurrenec, Incident, Cireuingtanee. 
See iimler Event 

CircumBtaiice (si'r'kum-statiR). v t pret. dr 
pp cireumgtaneed : ppr. etreumgtanehiy. 

1 ’i'o place iu a particular situation or con- 
dition. 2 'I'o ftintish or tlrcss out with in- 
cidents. [Rare | 

TIm- poet tevok the matters of fact as they came \ 
down to him, .'inii cttcumxtatued them after his own i 
niaTiiier I 

Circumstanced (at^r'kiini-stanst). pp or a ! 
Placed in a particular manner witli regard ' 
to attending facts or incidents; us, eireum- ‘ 
glanced as we werti we could not escape 
[.ShaksiKM'c has the expression I miigt he eir- 
euuigtanced apparently in the singular sense | 
of I must put up w'ith circunistuiices. 0th 
iii 4. 201 1 

Ctrcumataiitf (s^r^kuni-stant), a Kurround- 
ing ‘ All ci>c?/m#f/ffwMw»dies * AVr A’ Uujhy. 
CircumBtantiablei (ser-kum-stun'shi-a-hi), 
a C'apable of being circuuistautiaU'd Jer 
Taylor 

ClrcumBtantlal ( Sf^r - kum - stan ' sliul ), a 
1. Attending, incidental, casual; relating 
to. but not essential 

All that IS iiteri'ly shall Ih subor- 

dinated to .ind in keeping with wh.it is esstnli i' 
in 

2 f'onsihttiig in or pertaining to circiitn 
stances or to particular iiiculenis 

The I fital rhar.irtrr of huniiin teslminnv is sub- 
stantial truth under ctnumstautial v.irieiy J'airi 

3 Abounding <ir iiivcKtcd W'ith ttrciiin- 
staiices; exhibiting all the circiinistiinceH ; 

I minute, particiilai, as. a cornmubinf »«/ ac- 
1 count or recital CireuutgtuHtial evtdeuec, 

1 evidence that is obtained from circiiin- 
I Mtanc<‘.s, whicli nocessarily or usnally attt'nd 
j facts of a particular nature, from wliicli 
arises presumption This mode tif proof is 
1 rcH<»rted to in cases where direct i>roof can- 
not be obtained 

j ClrcumBtantlal ( si'r - kum - stan ' sha ] ), n. 

Sometliiiig iiicideiital and of HiilMirdinate 
I importance opposed to an eggential 

I W'ho would not prefer ,i religion th.it dllfers from 
I his own III lUc ctn uMstciu/tfili bclorc oitr fh.it dif- 
' fers from it iii the cssemial -* , liMisfU 

CircumBtantlallty (st^r'kiim -tan'sbi-ar'i- 
i tj), u The qiialit} of iKMtig eirciimstuntiRl; 

! niiiiiitcnesH , fulness of detail, as, tin- cir- 
cuiugtantuilita td a story or description 

(!]rrv|i Tnata.ntla.lly (sfT • kum - stan ' slin 1 - 1 1 ), 
adv 1 III regard to circumstHiices , not 
essentiall}, aeeideiitally. [Rare j 

; ( )f the f.incy .ind mtijllecl the powcis .ire rmly cir- 

' cum f tautm/ly iliflrrciit l>i.tn.'ilie 

i 2. Minutely; exactly; witli every circiini- 
stance or particular ‘To set down some- 
what eirriinigtantiuUif, not only the exents. 
Iiut tiie manner of my trials ’ Hoyle 

Circumstantiate (s«'*r-kiim-Ktan'Hhi-at]. r t 

1 To place in jiarticiilar rirciimstanci-s , to 
invest with particular uccideiits oi adjuncts 
[Rare.) 

If the art were otfierwise nrcumUtnitt-itetl, it 
might will tliat freely which now it wills reUe t.inily 
hiamluiU 

2 Tfi iilace in a partit'ular condition with 
rcganl to power or wealth | Ran I 

A number infinitely siiprrinr .iiol tin bi -I r.tfimt 
stantiate-i .ire for the sm cessirjti of H.iliov- r 

Srti// 

3 To fonflnn by circumstance.s. to tlescrilje 
circumstantially or in full tletail 

Neither will time pt-rinit to these 

partKuUrs /Ai/j r.»7#/* 

C^CUmstantlate t (s^r-kiim-staiiMii-at). a 
(.'irciirnstaiitial . iiivesteil witli acts or cir- 
cumstances Jer Taylor 


UbroomBtaatlyt (sAr'kum-stant-ll), ad». 
Circuinstautially; exactly. Chaloner. 
CircumterraneoiiB (S(lr-kum'ter-ra"ne-u8), 
a. [L eireuin, about, and terra, earth.) 
Aroiiiiil the earth; being or dwelling arouiul 
the eartti Hallpwell [Rare.] 
Circumundulate (si^r-kum-im'diVlat), v.t. 

[L. circum, round, imd vndulahiH, undn- 
lated, from nnda. a W’ave.] To flow round, 
as waves jRare.) 

Clrcumvallate ( st'r-kum-val ' lat ), v t. [L. 

, cireumva/lo. to wall round - circum, round, 
and vallo, to fortify witli a riunpart, frtun 
vallum, u rampart.] To surround with a 
rampart. Johngon 

Clrcumvallatlon (siM-kum'vnl-hV'shoii). n. 
[See above ] In fort («) the art or act of 
casting up fortifications to protect an in- 
vesting or besieging army from attacks in 
j the ivar (b) A line of field-works consisting 
' of a rampart or parapet witli n trench, sur- 
I roniuiing a hesieged place or iiie ciunp of a 
j besieging army. 

I A few hiviirs after HoiifHers h.id entered the place 
' the besieging furies closed round u on every side ; 
I the lines of ctrcumx'allattou were riipidly foriiied 
Mamuiay 

Circumvectlont (sAr-kiim-vek'shfin). n [L. 
circum, about, and veho, to curry ] A carry- 
ing about Johngon. 

Circumvent (sAr-knm-vent'). v1 [L cir- 
cumveniv, eireumveutum circum, aliout, 
and (v/ito.toeome | To gain ndvnntiige over 
by artfiilncRR, stratagein, or lieceptioii; to de- 
feat or get the better of by eiiiiiiiiig; to out- 
wit; to overreach; as, to circumvent one’s 
enemies. 'Circumvented tlms by fraud.’ 
Milton. 

It might be the p.ite of .1 pohtuian . . . one that 
would urtumTeu/ (lod, might it iiotf .Sltak 

Circumvention ( H(>r - kum- ven ' shon ). n. 

1 The act of circuiiiveiiting; the act of out- 
witting or overreaching, deception; fraud; 
stratagein ‘ A school in which lie learned 
sly circumvention ’ Coivpcr 2 Means of 
eireiiiuventiiig Shak |Kiire.l--3. In Seutg 
law, an act iif fraud or deceit 

Circumventive (Ht'r-kuin-veiitMv), a. I'end- 
iiig or designed to circuinveiit, deceiving by 
artifices, deliidiiig 

Circumventor (Hi'T-kuin-vent/Ar), n. l One 
who circumvents or gains his imriiose by 
ciimiiiig or wiles 

^ oiir maiesty now of late h.itli iotiiid . the ^.iiil 
'I liMin.is C romwell, b.irl of I ■.sex, to hi the 
mo'.i l.ilsf .iiid i ornipi ti.iitoiir ih leiver, aiiilrfiiMM- 
I'futoi ag.iinst V'Mir iiio<'.i ro\.il |>er>>oii lip liuruet. 

2 A Hlirveyiiig instriiinent, liaviiig a eom- 
pnsH-box at tile top for taking angles. See 
t’IRCI MFI.llRNTOll 

! CircumverBlon '‘"‘‘r-kiiiii'VfT'Hhon), n. [L. 
circum, roiimi, and verto, vergum, to turn.] 
A tiirmiig about Itollnud 
ClrcumveBtt (sf r-kiini-vest'), rt |L dr- 
cumvcHtio circum, round, and regtio, to 
clotlie I 'I'o cover roiiiid, as with u gariiient. 
/{cliiiuifv Wottoninmr 

Circumvolution (si'T-knm'vb bV'slnmL n. 
[L drruiiivolo cirrirni, around, and Wo, t<t 
fiy I Tile act of fl.\ing round (Kiirc ] 
Circumvolution (scr kum'vb Iu"shon), n. 
[Sue lielow' 1 1. 'Mie act of rolling round. 
St.ifilc. without iruum, iilutKui, 

I-tcTiial rest />» // More 

2 The state of being rolled round or wound 
into a roll 

'1 hf twisthie of tin* guts e. ri.illy rithrr a ttnnm- 
fo/uttoH or insertion of one.- part of tiu’ giil wiilim 
till othrr ^•irhuthuot 

3 fine of the windings of a thing wound or 
tivisted, a convolution 4 P'ly a winding; 
a roiifiduiiout method of procedure 

Hr had iirithrr liiiir iior tciiiprr for -snitiiiiMifal 
ctrcumvoluhoui, Ihinic/t 

Circumvolvet (s^T-kum-volv'), n f [L cir- 
lunivolvo r/>rTO/M-oiind, and wo/»;o, to roll.] 
To turn or cause to roll roiiini , to I'nuse to 
revolve. ‘Whene’er we etrcumvolvc oiir 
eyes ’ Herrick. 

1 r. .v,i ribi' to tadi sj hrrf an intHligciif.p to ctr- 
cumTO/TC C wi rt unphilosii|ihu al (tlanvtUe 

Circumvolvet fsi'-r-kum-voiv'), i> I To roll 
round; tti revolve Ur E. Uarwiii 
CircUB fscr'kUHj.n jil ClrcUBeB(Hfn*'kus-e7.) 
(L circiin, hence ctreb: (which see). 1 1 In 

/font nntui u large oblong building, adapted 
for horse ractis, cliariot-races, and for the 
exhibition of utlilctic exen-iHeh, contests 
with wild beasts. Am , and furnisbed with 
rows of seats, rising ruie above anotlier 
for the acroriimodutioii of spectators 
2 In modem times, a place of ainiiHeinent. 
where feats of horseniuiiship and acrobatic 
displays form tiie principal eiiiertaiiiinent; 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, go; j.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, ting', TH, fAcn; tli. fAin; w, uug; wh, wAig; zh, amre.— See K*T. 
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alfo the company of performen in a circus, 
with their equipage.— 3. inclosed space of 
any kind; circuit 

The n.'irrow cirtus of niy dungeon wall Jiyrm. 

OirlC-aceat,i n. (A Sax —ehureh-acot.] An 
ancient uccloMiafitical due, paid mostly in 
corn, on Ht Martiii'a day; church*acot 
€lrl-buntiiig (s^rriiuntdng). n. [It. zirUt, 
from zirlarr, t<i twitter ] A bird of the 
genuH Einlierisa, the E. ciWior (Linn.) 
Cirque (sftrk ). n. (Fr., a circle, a circus 1 
1. A circus, [poetical] 

See the rtrqtte falls! the unplllarM temple nods 
Pope 

2 A circle; spociflcally, a circle regarded us 
inclosing any space or surroiiiidiiig any ob- 
ject or group of objects j Poetical J 
Pored on its liaiEel artfue of shrdded l«’.Mcs AViiO 

8 A name often given ti» a kind of circular 
valley in mountains due to atmospheric, 
chiefly glacier, denudation 
Olrrhopoda (sir-rop'od-a). n.pl Same as 
CirnppiUa (w'hicli see) 
OlrrhOllBfsir'nVsiHlu [(ir InrcAos, orange- 
tawny I I n 7 >afAo( (r/)a yellow c<»]ourlng mat- j 
ter, HometimcH secreteil in the tissues, espe- j 
cially in the liver, owing to a morbid process ; 
(h) A distutsc coiihiHting of diiiiinution and , 
deformity of tin* liver, wldch becomes dense, 
graniihited, luid wrinkled, and frequently ' 
of a rust broHii colour (’irrhosis is popii- ' 
larly named ‘ nutmeg liver' from its pecmliai j 
appuaraiiee. and ‘drunkard's liver* from ! 
this lesion being frequently caused by In- | 
tcmiwraiice j 

ClrrhOBtomi, GirrhoBtomldn (sir-ros'to- i 
mi, sir-ri>s tom'i-dej, n. pi tSee ('iRKos- 
TOMI 

Cirrhotic (slr-rot'ik), a AfTucted with or 
having the character of cirrhosis 
CirrhouB, CirrhOBO (sir'rus, sir'ros), a. |L 
cirniH, a tiuidril | See (‘iltitosi: 
Oirrihranch, Cirribranohiate (sir'ri- 
brangk, sir-ri-braiig'ki-ut ). a. [L ctrrtiN, a 
tcmlril, and brnnehuv, gills j Having ton- 
dril-like gills; a term applied to certain 
molluscs 

Cirri (sir'ri), n pi of cirrm 
GirriferoUB (sir rifflr-us), a [I. ciirm, a 
tendril, and /cro, to bear J Possessing cirri, 
clrrigerous 

Cirriform (Nlr'ri-form), a [L. eirruK, a ten- 
dril. and/orma, form. 1 Formed like a ten- 
dril 

OirrigerouB (slr-riJ'tM'-us). a. (L cirrus, a 
ttuidril, and ycro, to carry | Same as Cirri- 
frrms 

Cirrigrade (sir'ri-gnul). a |L. cirrus, a 
Uuidril, ami j/radinr, to go. | Moving by 
imians of tendril-like uppeudages; lUi, c.irn- 
ffrude Aealephie Carpenter. 

(arripod ( siFrl-ped ), n A member of the 
Cirripodia 

Oirripedia, Girrhipedia (sir-ri-pe'di-a), n 
pi I L ci/Tus, a tendril, and pcs, pedis, the 
f«»ot 1 .-Vii order of lower crustaceous uni- 
iiials, formerly ranked among the molluscs, 
so called from the ciiTi or tllanionts with 
whii'h their transfornie<l fe<>t art* fringed. 
When young they are free and able to swim, 
possessing certain limbs, eyes, and organs, 
which the> subsequently lose, and are alto- 
gether of higher organisation than when 
nilult When adult they an* atflxod t(» some 
substance, either set directly on it. ns in the 
genus liiilanus, ]tlaeed on a foot -stalk, us 
the barnacle, or goose- mussel, or sunk into 
the supporting substance, ns the wliale- 
barnacle failed also CinimptMla 
ClrrO-OUmulUB (sir ro-kirnni-Ius), II (L 
cirrus, a tuft of hair, and cumulus, a heap 1 
A form of cloud See fborn 
Oirroae (siFriis), a | L eirrosus. fnmi cirrus. 
a eiirl I In bof. (a) having a cirrus or ten- 
dril : B|H'clflcally. applieil to a leaf tqiped 
with a tendril (b) Kesembling tendrils <»r 
coiling like them Written also Cirrhosc, 
('trrhous, and Cirrous 

OirrOBtomi (sir-ros't<»-mll n pi |L emus. 
a hair, and Hr stoma, mouth ) A term ap- 
plied to an order of Ashes (otherwise named 
Pharyngobranehii or LepUicardii), repn*- 
senttMl by the Inncelet or ampliioxus, the 
lowest tlhli In this flsh the mouth is siir- 
roiindt'il by hair-like tllameiits ('ailed alsit 
Cirrhostomidtr 

Girro-BtratUB (sir-rb-stnVtus), II [L cirrus, 
a tuft of hair, and stratus, spread flat ) A 
species of cloud See Cl ori> 

ObrroUB (sir'rus), a Same as Cimac 
OlniU ( sir'rus 1 , u pi GllTl (sir'nl (L ] 

1 In bot. a Umdril; a long thread-like organ 



by which a plant climbs.— 2. In tool, a soft 
curled filamentary appendage to the feet of 
certain animals, as bar- 
nacles, and the jaws of 
certain Ashes —3 A form 
of cloud. See Cj/)tq* 

ClrBlum (s^r'si-um), n. 

[(ir kirsion, a kind of 
thistle. 1 See HuKSB- 

THISTl-K 

Ginotjele (sftr'so-sel), n 
[Hr kirsns, a dilated vein, 
and kele, a tumour.] A 
varix, or dilatation of the 
Rficrmatic vein ; hernia cirruii or Tendril, 
varicosa 

GIb (sis), n [Or kis, a wooil-worm ] A genus 
of coleopterous insects, of the family Xylo- 
phaga. Some arc minute beetles which 
infest the various species of Boleti or mush- 
rooms I'he larvo) of others do much harm 
to books, f uniiture. wood of houses, iSLC. , by 
piercing them with small holes 'J'hose 
whicii perforate books are popularly known 
us book-wonns 

GiB(sis) A liiitin preposition signifying ‘on 
this side,* often preflxed to the names of 
rivers, inountains. Ar.c.. to form adjectives. 
Koine was <.‘ousidered the point of departure 
in w'ords of Komaii origin, 

GlBBlpine (sis-arpin or sis-al'pin), a. [L eis, 
on tiiis side, and Alpeu, Alps, whence 
alpinuH, alpine j On this side of the Alps, 
with regard to .^mc; that is, on the south 
of the Alps: opposed to transalpine. 
GiBatlantic (sis-at-lan'tik). a. Being on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean 
GiB<H> (His'ko), n A Ash of the herring kind, 
found ill Ijuke Ontario 

GlBelure (s^z-lur). n. [ Fr eiseler, to carve or 
engrave with u chisel J 1. 1'he art or oper- 
ation of chasing. • 2. Chased metal work. 
Fairholi 

GiBleu (sis'le-o), n See CniSLKU 
GiBmontaiie (sis-mon'tan), a [L cis, on 
this side, and mans, a mountain.] Existing 
on this side of the mountain; speciflcally, on 
this side the Alps, opposed to nKramonfane 
GlBpadane (sis'pa-dnti). a [h cis, on this 
sub*, and Padus, the river Pn, whence 
Padanus ] <hi this side of the Po, with 
regard to Itoine; Uiut is, on tlie south side. 
GlBBampelOB (sis-sam'pe-los), u [Cir.- 
kissas, ivy, and ampelos. a vine, lieeause it 
elinilis like tlie ivy, and has fruit like tlie 
vine ] A ij;eiiiis of climbing plants, nat 
order Mcnisiiermacen). one of which, the 
velvet loaf ((7. Pareira), yields the root 
called Pareira hrava, used in medicine as a 
toiiie and diuretic 
ClBBOld (sis'soid), n |Hr 
kissos, ivy. and eidos, 
form j A curve of the 
seeoml order, invented 
by Diodes with a view to 
tlie solution of the fa- 
mous problem of the du- 
plication of the cube. , 
or the insertion of two '*] 
mean prupiirtioiials bn- 
twoeii two given straight 
linos. The curve is gen- 
erated ill the following 
manner . In the diame- 
ter, A n. of a circle de- 
seriliod about c, take 
BM- AN. and erect the 
ordinates M q — N R. and 
join A q . the locus of the point V, in wliich 
the line A q cuts the ordinate N R, is the 
cissoid Tti And its equation, let AN-x, 
VK~y, AC -a, tlieii since 


j same genus with the true vine, but having 
; more deeply divided leaves, and the petals 
' of the flower opening before they fall off. 
All the species are climbing plants, and are 
mostly found within the tropics, especially 
in Asia; a few occur in North Arnenca 
Gist (sist). n. [From L. eista. Or. kisti, a 
chest. Chest is simply another form of this 
word.] 1. A case; a chest; a basket; specifl- 
cally, in arekceol. (a) the term applied to 
the mystic baskets used in procesaious con- 
nected with the Elousinian mysteries, (b) A 
place of interment of an early or preliistoric 
period, consisting of a stone chest formed 
of two parallel rows of stones Axed on their 
ends, and covereci by similar flat stones. 
Such cists are found in barrows or mounds, 
inclosing bones In rocky districts, cists 
were sometimes hewn in the rock itself. 




Called also Kist, Cistvaen, and Kistvaen.— 
2 Same as Cyst (which see). 

ClBtaceSB (sis-ta'sc-c), n. pi. (Sec CisTUS ] A 
nat. order of polypetalous exogens. consist- 
ing of low shrubby plants or herbs, with 
entire leaves and crumpled, generally ephe- 
meral showy flowers Some species exude 
a balsamic resin, such as ladanum, from a 
species of Cistns found in tlic countries 
bordering the Levant. Four species of tlie 
genus Heliantliemuni are found in Britain, 
and are commonly culled loek-rose 

OlBtBl (sis'tal), a A term used by Liiullcy 
to designate one of bis ‘alliauecs' of plants 
They arc hypogynotis exogens. with mouo- 
dichlamydeousfluwers.and include the rock- 
roses (genus Cistus), crucifers, weldworts, 
and capparids 

GiBtella (sis-tel'la), n IL , a casket, dim of 
cuta, a box ] In bot. the eapsulni shield of 
some liehens 

GiBtercdan (sis-ter'slii-an), n. A memlier of 
a religious order, which takes its name from 
its original eonvent, Citeaux (Cistercium), 
near Dijon, where the society was founded 
in lOAB by Robert, abliot of Solestiies, under 
the rule of St. Benedict They led a con- 
templative and very ascetic life, and, having 
emancipated themselves from the oversight 
of the bishops, formed a sort of religious 
ivpulilie, under the government of a high 
council of tweiity-Ave memhers. the abbot 
of Citeaux lieiiig president In France they 
called tlieiiiHelves Bcriiardlnes, in honour 
of St. Bernard From the Cistercians email - 
Rtcd the bai'efooted monks, or Feuillants in 
France, the nuns of Port-Royal, the Reeol- 
lots in Spain, and tlic monks r>f La I'rappe 
I'he French Revolution reduced the Cister- 
cians to a few convents in Spain. Austria, 
Poland, and the Saxon jiart of Upper Liisa- 
tia They wear a wliite cassock with lilack 
Bcapulary, but wlicn ofliciating are clothed 


I* N - f/_ q M - 
A s - x A M-^ 2^ -ar 

the eiiuntion is j/- (2a -x) = x*. The curve 
has an <*quul branch on the other side <»f 
A n ; the two branehes ine<*ting ill a cusp at 
the point a. and have the line ii K as an 
:is> inptote The area included between the 
curve and the asymptote is three times the 
urea o1 the generating circle In the cis- 
soii] of Dioeles the generating curve is a 
circle . but this term has been employed in 
later times to all curves descriWl in a 
siiuiiar manner, where tlie generating curve 
i- not n circle 

CiBBOldal ( sis-sniil'al ). a Resembling the 
eisstiid of Diot'les. applu'd to mechanical 
curves partaking of that chanicter. 

ClBBUB (sis'sus). ft [Or kissos. ivy, in refer- 
ence to tlieir scrambling rtNjts.] The wild 
gra|H*. n group of plants included in the 



Cibtercian —-Pascal'!. Collection des Costumes 

with a large white gown, with great sleeves 
and a hood of the same colour 
GlBtern (sis'tem), n |L eisterna. from eista, 
a chest] 1 An artiflcial reservoir or recep- 
tacle for holding water, beer, or other liquor, 
as in domestic uses, distilleries, and lirew- 


Fite. fki*. fat, f^Il; me. met. lu'‘r: pine, jiiir, ndte. not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti. Sc. almue; y. Sc. tey. 
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eries.— 2. A* D«taral reservoir for water ; a , 
hollow place containing water, as a fountain 
or lake. ‘The wide cietems of the lakea’ 
Sir R. Blacknwre. 

C^tiO (sist'ik), a. See CrsTic. 

OiStUB (Bis'tUR), n. idr. kitttog ] The rock- 
rose, a genus of plants of many species, be- 
longing to the Tuit order Cistaceie, natives 
of Kurope, f>r of the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean Some of them are beau- 
tiful evergreen flowering shrubs, and orna- 
mental hi gardens, (tuiu ladanuni is ob- 
tained from C eretiem ainl C. ladaniferun. 
ClBtYaen, Kistvaen (kist'va-on or kist'van), 
n. See ClST. 

dt ( sit ), 91. [ Contracted from citizen ] A 
citizen ; an inhabitant of a city, used in 
^sparagement ‘The rtfx of London and 
the boors of Middlesex.' Johnson. [Colloq.] 
Citable (sit'u-bl), a. Capable of being cited 
or quoted. 

Citadel ( sit'u-dcl ), n [ Fr eitaddle, from 
It. eitta, city.l A fortress or castle iii or 
near a city, intended to keep the inhabi- 
tants in subjection, or. in case of a siege, to 
form a final point of defence ‘Troas and 
Ilion’s columned citadel ’ Tenm/son. 
Cltal(srtal ), n 1. The actof ttitiiig touppear; 
a summons. [Rare. 1—2. Mention IRare 1 

He ni.ide a blubhiiiK nf hmiscir S/tiul* 

3.t Quotation; oitati<»ii Johnson 
Citation (si-tn'shon). n [L. citatio, from 
eito, to cite (which see)] l A summons; 
ail official call or notice given to a person 
to appear in a court, and answer to a 
demand ; a cull or notice to appear, in 
various other cases, and the paper contain- 
ing such notice or call 
The rt'iiKiiislr.oits were re.'idy .-iccordiii)' to their 
nttitiou Sir M Hale. 

2. The act of citing a passage from a book ; 
or from another person, in his own words ; 
also the passage or words quoted; quotation 

It lb the lie.uity and iiidepcncleiit worth of the nta- 
turns, far more than their nppropri.iteiiebs, whirJi 
have made luhnsnn'b di(.tiQn.iry popuUir even ns .i 
reading book Colertdj^e, 

3. Specifically, in law. a reference to decided 
cases or Itooks of authority to maintain a 
point of law. -4 i Enumeration, mention. 
Httrvey 

Citator (si-tiVttir). n. One who cites. (Rare ] 
Citatory ( sFta-to-ri ). a. Citing; calling, 
having tht' power or form of citation ‘ Let- 
ters citatoryi ’ AyUffe 

Cite (sit), v.t. pret dt pp. cited; ppr. citimj, 
fKr. citer, from L citn. citare. fretj. of rico, 
to call, to summon.] 1 To I'ull upon offici- 
ally or authoritatively to appear; to sum- 
mon before a person or tribunal ; to give 
legal or official notice to appear in court to 
answer or defend. 

The cited dead 

Of all past ages, tu the general doom 
Sh.ill liasteii Milton 

2 To enjoin; to direct, to summon; to call; 
to order or urge; to rouse [Rare ] 

And had T not brcii cited by them 
\et did 1 purpOM- .is they do eiitre.it Shak 
To quote; to name or repent, as a passage 
or the words of another, either from a book 
or from verbal coiiimuiiication 

The devil Lan cite Scripture for his jiurpobe Shat 

4. To refer to in supT'ort, proof, or corflrm- j 

ation, us, to cite an authority or a jirecedent ' 
in proof of a point in law fi.f To mention; 
to recount. I 

We cite our faults j 

That they iimy hold excused our lawless lives \ 
Shat 

6 1 To bespeak ; to argue ; to evitlencc i 
* Aged h lour c^tes a virtuous youth.’ Shak. 
01tee.i Cite ,t 71 A eity. Chancer. 

Citer (sit’dr). 91. One who eites- (a) one who 
sumriioiiB into court (h) One who quotes 
Citess (sit'es), n [.See OiT.J A city woman ^ 
^niden. fRare ] , 

Cltnara (sith'a-ra), 91 TL., from Or kithara, 
whence cittern, yittern. yuitar j An ancient 



Cith.ir.i. from an }‘.:yplMn )>amtiiig 

ttringed instrument resembling the more 
modem citteni, or guitar. It is mentioned 
hy Homer. 


Gttharexylon (slth-a-reksT-lon), n [Or. 
kithara, the lyre, and aeylon, wood.] Fiddle- 
wood, a genus of plants, nat. order Verben- 
aeew. The species are trees or shrubs, 
natives of South America and Jamaica. 
Clthailst (sitli'ar-ist), n. A player on the 
cithara. 

Cltbarlstlc (sith-ar-ist'ik), a. I*ertaining tf> 
or adapted to the cithara. 

Clthem (sith'dm). 9t. Same as Cittern 
(whicll 

Cltifksm t (sit'i-sizm). n [k'rom cit ] The 
manners of a cit or citizen. li. Jonson. 
{Rare.] 

Cltled (sit'idX a 1. Belonging to a city; 
having the qiuilities of a city ‘ The loatli- 
soinc airs of smoky citied towns * Drayton. 
[Ran* Occupied hy a city or cities; 

I coicrcd M'ith cities. ‘The citied earth.’ 

I Keats. 

I Cltlgrade (sit'i-grad). a fL eihis, swift. 

I arul yradiis, a step.] Swiftly moving, spe- 
cifically applied to a tribe of spiders romiu‘k- 
ablc for the tiimbleness of their motions 
Cltinert (sitM-m'^r), 9i. One born or bred 
in a city : a cit. Chapman. 

Citizen (Hit'i ’/.en), «. |OK eitesein, eite- 
zein, cUesani, Ac , from O FY. citeain, eitn- 
ain, citricn, Ac (Alod Fr. ettoyen), from r#7«‘, 
a city The z (or s) is a corruption of the 
old symbol used for I/. Sec OlTWl 1 ’The 
native of a city, or an inhabitant who enjoys 
the frccilom and privileges of the city in 
which he resides , the freeman of a city, as 
distinguished from a foreigner, or one not 
entitled to its franchises -2 Any inhabi- 
tant of a town or city, as opposed to the in- 
habitant of a rural district, sometimes, in 
disparagement, a person engaged in trade, 
as opposed to a person of birth and breeding 
3 A inember of a state with full political 
privileges 

If till* fitiaens of the lliiited States should not be 
free and ha|>|iy the fault will be entirely their own 
If ashiiifjtoH 

Citizen (sit'i-zeii), a. Having tin' qualities 
of a citizen ; town-bred ; cficmiiiaitt. (Rare. J 

l .1111 not . so ftttten a wanton as to seem to 
die ere su k S/utt 

CltlzeneZB (sit'i-zen-es), 9i A female 
citizen. 

Cltlzenlze (sit ' i • xen - iz), v.t. ’I'o make a 
(utizen; to admit to the rights and jirivi- 
legcs of a citizen [Rare ] 

Talleyr nd was t ittzentzed in I'emisylv.tnia when 
there m the form of .m emigrant / lUtiertna 

Cltlzensllip (sit’i-zcii-ship), n I'liu state 
of lieiiig vcHtt'd with the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen 

( inr i itizenthip, .is saith the .ipostle, is in he,iven 
Horiu 

Citizen -soldier (sit'i-zcn-soTji'r). 9i. (me 
who i.s both a citizen tir a civilian and a 
soldier, as tin* volunteers of (ireat Kritain. 
Clt 0 let( 8 it'ol), H (H.Hp riYofft. acitliurii J A 
musical iii.strumeiit. a tliilciiiier 
Citrate (sit'rat), n fL ritnis, n citron or 
lemon j In ehem a salt of citric acid 
Cdteean (sit're-aii). a f’ltriiic 
Citric ( si t'rik), « Rclongiiig to or derived 
from lemons or citrons Citric acid 
Of), the acid of lemons. Oitric acid is con- 
tained 111 several fruits, hut in tin* largest 
quantity in limes and lemons, the latter 
containing about fd i>«r cent It is colour- 
less, Inodorous, and extremely sharp in its 
taste It is used as a discharge in tnilico- 
priiiting, and ns a suhstitutf* for lemon in 
making saline draughts 
Cltrll-flncll (sitTil-finsh). n ( A corruption 
of the specific iiuiiic meaning Icinon-yellow, 
from L citrus, a citron ] A iieautifiil song- 
bird of liaXy {Frhujilla cjrinella). so called 
from the colour of its brcmit 
CitrlnatlOXl (slt-n na'shon), n The pnicesg 
of becoming of the colour of citrine the 
state of being so culoun'd 
Citrine (si t'riii), « |L citnnus.lrouicitruH, 
a lemon or citron ] Like u citnm or lemon ; 
of a lemon colour, >ellow or greenish - 
yellow Citrine ointment, the coriimoti 
name of the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 
It consists of 4 parts of mercury, 12 nitric 
acid, 15 prepared lead, and 32 olive-oil 
Citrine iHit'riii). n l Lemon colour 2 A 
yellow ]H'lIucid variety of fiiiart/ Dana 
Citron (sitToii), » |Fr. cifrou; L cit rev m, 
from citriut, the lemon or citron.) The fruit 
of the ( itroii'trce, a large s]A*cies of lemon, 
the tree itself 

Citron-tree (sit'ron-tre), n The tree which 
produces the citron {Citrvs medica) It 
has an upright smooth stem, with a branchy 


head, rising from 6 to 16 feet, atlomed with 
large, oval, s^tear-shaped leaves. 
Citron-water (sit'ron-wft-tAr), n. A Ihiuor 
distilled from Uie rind of citrons. 

I Gltrttl,Cltrule(sit‘rnlX9i. [SecCiTRULLus.] 

I ’rhe water-melon {Cttc^imis Citrullus), so 
named from its yellow colour. 

I CltrullUB (si-trurius), 91. I A dim. formed 
j from tile L citrus, the citron - tree : so 
called from the colour of the fruit w*heii 
cut.] A genus of <licotyledoiiou8, hcrlia- 
ceous, aiiminl plants, nat order Cucur- 
bitacew. C Cotoeyntlns yields the well- 
known cathartic drug c*aUed colocynth 
(which see) 

Citrus (sit'rus). 11 ILIA genus of plants, 
nat. order Aurantiucen', cunsistiiig of trees, 
with apparently simple, ovate, acumiimte 
leaves, which arc hMillcts united by a dis- 
tinct joint to the leaf -like stalk. ’Hie 
numerous stamens are irregularly united 
hy their lllameiits into several irregular 
bundles The fruit is 
pulpy. W'ith a spongy 
rind To this genus 
belong the orange, 
lemon, citron, Ac 
Cittern (Bit'tt'vn). *•- 
[From L cithara See 
('miAKA ] An «)ld iii- 
striimcnt of the guitar 
kind, strung with wire 
instead of gut It had 
frequently a head gro- 
tesquely carved at the 
cxtrtuiiity of the neck 
and finger- hoard, 
whi(‘h explains several 
allusions ill oiir old 
plays; while the fact 
i litcrii. Ill Somh Kei, that in harbors’ shops 
siiigtnn Miisciiiii there was regularly 
one or more ciUtTiis 
for the use of the customers explains others. 
Written also Cithern 

City(sit'i), 91 (Fr eiti*; It citta ; L cinitas, 
eicitatis, a city, state, from eiius. a citizcn.1 
1 hi a general sense, a large and important 
town, any town holding an important posi- 
tion in the state in which it is situated, in a 
narrower sense and as regards (ireat lirltaln, 
a city is said to )h) a town corporate that is 
oi has been the scat of a bishop and of a 
cuthedni) (*hui‘(‘h. Vet (as is remarked in 
Kteiihen’s (‘oiiiineiitarics) there sccnis to he 
no necessary (*oiiiicct)on between ii city and 
a see; possiblv the words Were popularly 
tlioiigbt to be ctyiiiulogically coiiiiei'tcil I n 
America a city 18 a town incorporated and 
governed > y a mayor and aldermen 'I'lic 
Word is often used like town, in opposition 
to country - 2 'The iiiiinbitaiitMof a city col- 
lectively 

1 do suspect 1 have* doiio sonic uirriirp 

rii.it smiis dis),'raiioiis in tin* citj/'f ryvs Shat 

City (sit'l), a IVrtaiiiing tti a city ; as, a city 
feast; r<Y// niaiinurs ‘ (’if// wives ’ Shak. ' A 
city cicik, but gently born ' Tennyson 
City at tide, in newspapers, the editorial 
remarks or summary of the coinincrcial or 
finaiicial news of the day. - City editor, tlm 
journalist whose duty it is to siiperintcinl 
the propai'atioii of the city article City 
court, in the United Htiites, the muideiptil 
court of a city, consisting of the mayor or 
rccordci and aldermen. 

City-ward (slVi-ward), n A wntt'hmHU. or 
the collective watchmen of a city Fairjnx 
Clva (siv), 91. (Fr. doc, L cepa, an onion | 
A small perennial garden plant {AUtnni 
Schuenoprasuin), of tlic Huiiie genus us the 
leek and onion, cultivated in kitclicn-gardcns 
as a pot-herl). Written also Chine 

The Loniinon i liivr or r/7'r is iiidif'rnoiis to Tlritaln, 
linsinf' been found in i ixlordshirr as wrll .is Ari.'ylc- 
slnrr //' A' /ionlh 

Civet (siv 'ct ), n. i Fr einefte, It zihetto, 
from Ar zahnd, the uin'tiioiis Hiibstan<*c 
whi(‘)i furnishes civet J 1 A Kiilistuiice. of 
the consishince of butter or honey, taken 
from the anal glands of animals of the genus 
VivciTii, which, from this circumstaiiec and 
from their rcscTiiblatii’c to cuts, uie calleil 
ei vet-eats It is of a i:Ii*ar. yellowish or 
brownish colour, of a strong offensive smell 
wlieii undiluted, but agreeable when a smull 
portion is mixed with arndher substance 
ItisiiHeilusaiicrfiinie 2 The animal itself 
.Sec ('i\K’l-«'AT 3 In cookery, a dark, 

thiekish stew, generally of hare or venison . 
HO called from its scent 
Civet (siv'et), r t. 'I'o scent w'ltli civet ; to 
pcrfunie Coicper 



ch. cAain; th. Sc. loch; g, yo; i,joh; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sin^;; Vii, Men; th. (Ain; w*. wig. wh. wAig; zh. azure.— .See Kky. 
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Civat-oat (fliv'et'kat), n. A carnivoroua ; 
mammal of the j^enus Viverra, having a 
large double gland between the anna and 
ffrgana of generation, containing the pecu> 
liar odoriferous fatty substance called civet 
This animal, intermediate in form between 
the weasel and fox, is r)f a clnerer)us colour, 
tinged with yellow, marked with dusky 8iM>tB 



( ivel r.it {I'tiiena uvetin] 


disposed ill rows, and is I'ointnoidy from 2 to 
S feet Idii;; and 10 inclicH liigli. The sjiecies 
arc foiiinl in N'ortli Afrira(r civetta), and 
In Asiii(t*. ?da7Aa)fri)ni Arabia to Malaiiiir 
and Java ( itanw) 'I'iicy arc fretiuenily 
kept in conilncnicnt, cspci'iully at the town 
of Kiifras, in Aliyssinia the principal seat 
of the civet trade for tlie sake of the 
)ierrumc, whicb is taken from the liag twice 
a neck, a dram being a large yield Wbun 
tiiiiM kept they are fed on raw tlcsh with the 
view of increasing tlic 4(iiniitily of civet 
Civic (slv'ik). a |L niiunm, from ciaiN, a 
citizen | IVrtiiining to a city or citizen, re- 
lating to civil atlairs or iiononrs ‘At r/aic 
revel, pomp, and game ’ 7Vuni/««m Civic 
croivn, in How tintu/ a crown or garland of 
oak leaves bestowed on a soldier who has 
saved the life of a citizen in battle, 

Oivicalt (slv'ik-al),« (Mvlc Sit-T. tlrnirne. 
ClvU(siv'll). « \L civiiiM, from ciriV, a citi- 
zen. | 1 Kelaiing to tile coiiiiiiiinity, or to 
the jadicy and goveninieiit of the citizens 
and subjects of u state. oppoB<‘d to crimi- 
iuti, cccM viaHtical, and wilitarn or luival; 
ns in the phrases Cl fui rights, civil govern- 
ment, civil privileges, Cl ni7 war, ciciV justice. 

2 Reduced to order, rule, and govcrnniunt, . 
under a regular admiiiiMiratioii , exhiliitiiig i 
Horne relhiemeiit of liiaiitiers; not savage or , 
wild; civilized; tw. civil life; ciriV society | 

Mi'll lli.it lire iii'it till Icaii tlirii lives aricr nnc \ 
ruiiiitiiiii i.in, .i|i|ioiii1iiit' lliciii wli.it to do, HxH}kfr I 

3 (Niurteous; oliliglng; well tired; affable; 

]Mdite I 

K ii.tl iiiiiii now IS one olisrrv<iiit of sli^'lit rxtetii.il 
loiiitevirs III tlie iiiiiiii,il iiiten oiitsi li«.iwreii iiwiii ! 
•iiiil 111 III , a rii'ii' iii.iii oiii r M.is one who fullilleil .ill 
tlie ilnlirs •Hill oMi^.ilniiis llowin^ from Ins ]iosiii>iii i 

as . 1*1 Ills' .Ihp Iffmh J 

4 t tlrnve; solier. not gay or showy 1 

A iirii h il'it oil I III I rs .1 ^jnocl iii.iii AV<ti< «'•** AY 

- Civil licfith .See I>KAT11. - Civil niifinccr- • 
twj See Kmiinkkiiinu Civil In'iv, the , 
law of a state, city, or coiiiitr>; iiioit* spcci- j 
flealh, ttic |{oiiinii law, tht; ininiicipal law | 
of the Roinaii Kiiipire, comprised ni tlie j 
iwititiitcs, Colic, awl IHijcvt 0 / JiiHtiiiian, : 
and the A'oiW rniuififafioas Civil lint See! 
List Civil vcrvici , a term ajiidied to that j 
branch of the public service in which tlic ! 
non -military covenanted servants of tlie 
crown are employt'd, or to those ixthoiis i 
collei’tivel> It includes the olllees or dc- 
INU'tiiieiits connected wiilt tlie war-ottice, 
Htlmiralty, post olliee. eustouis. excise, dip 
lonintic corps, civil and criinina! courts, 
prisons, Itritisli Museum, Ac Civil slate, 
the whole botl> of tlie citizeiih vOto are 
not Imduiied in the military, inivnl, and 
ecclesiastical bodies Civil icar.avvai be- 
tweiui tlie people of Uie Haine state 01 city: 
opposeil to jforciijn ivar Civil ucar .See 
under \KA if Civil, Poliic,Couricomt See 
Pol.ITK 

OlvUation (Kiv i-Ia'shonV u. [A corruption 
of civ{h::atiou. 01 fonned from the inljective 
civii ) .\ii Irisi) slang word for intoxication 
•In a state of cmlation.' /A* l^innccii 
ClVlUaB X iKi-an). n. 1. One who is skilled 
ill the Roimiii or civil law ; a professor or 
(ItN'tor of civil law 

Muabrili lmiim-.I .hi iinitiiry te be instituted before 
a vfinmisMOJi I'l }'•’“> ii’um itlors and ii,<ttt.tns 

Haitum 


2. A student of the civil law at a univer- 
sity.-- S. One whoHc pursuits are those of 
civil life, not military or clerical ‘Army 
or civilian suigeona’ Timec newtpaper.— 
4.t One who, despising the righteousness of 
Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil 
righteousness, a juntUia civilin of his own. 
Aim. Trench. ‘The mere naturalist or 
eiruian, by whom i mean such an one as 
lives uiwni dregs, the very rellques and 
ruins of the image of Ooil decayed.' JJaniel 
Hogerc 

Chl^lSt (siv'll-iHt). n A civilian or person 
, versed in the civil law. WuiburUm. 

* Civility fsi-vil'i-ti), n [L eioiltiac, from ei- 
i vt/or, civil, from e/vui, a citiz.en; It eivilUa; 

: isp. civiluiad ] 1 t The state of being civil- 
; ized ; refinement of manners ; civilization. 

See extract tinder CIVILIZATION. 

' I livrrs ^r<!.it iiioii.irLhifs have niien from barbarism 
j to ri and fallen HKain to rum Ittr y. Davtcs. 

I 2. fiood breciiliig , politeness, or an act of 
politene.ss, eotirte.sy; kind attention; as, to 
show one many eivUiticK. ‘ The sweet eivili- 
firs of life.' hryden * The insolent 
of a proud man.’ ChcHicrJiHd. 

I cull tny own !>elf wiltl. 

But keep a touch itf sweet / rvtltty. Tnmyson. 

ClvUizable (siv'il-iz-a-ld), a Capable of 
iieing civilized 

Civilization (siv'il-iz-a^shonl, »t. 1. The act 
of civilizing, or the state of being civilized; 
the state of being refined in manners frtmt 
the ritdcneHsof Ravage life, and improved in 
arts and learning 

1 .isked him (J(jhn<ion) if * hiiniilititing ' was a gootl 
word lit s.ud he h.ul seen it lret]iienlly uscil, but 
III' did not know it to be legUiniate English He 
would not .iiliiiit ‘rt7’t/ttah0H.‘ but only ‘civility ' 
Hoswell 

2.i The act of rendering a eriniinal process 
civil 

Civilize (si v'il-iz), tJ f pret A'pp civilized; 
jipr civilizing. [Kroiii civil; J'‘r eivihsec, 
formerly written nlso civilizer, to civilize ) 

1 'I'o reclaim from a savage Htute, to intro- 
tliice oriicr and civic orgiinizatiou among , 
t<i 1 ‘eflne and eiiliglittMi; t«> elevate in social 
life 

We sclltl the gr.u «‘s .md the muses forth, 

To .itid to instriiLt the North. Wallet'. 

2 t To make siibjeet to a civil instead of a 
eriniinal pnieesK 

Civilized (siv'il izd), V and a. Rcelnimed 
from Huviige life and mannei’s; [losscssing 
some eiiHurct or retlneiiiciit ; I'efliied. cniti- 
vated. 

Siu li s.»lc «if ( ruiscieiK e and duty in open market 
is not ret oiicikibU with the prcseiil sLitc of c tvtltzrd 
sot lety {Jittiiiy 

Civilizer (Hlv'll-iz-6r), n One who or that 
which civilizes or tendB to civilize 
Civilly (siv'il-li), adv In a civil manner: 
(a) ill a manner relating to government, or 
to tlie riglitsorcliarai'terof a member of the 
eoiiiminiit) , in aeetirdiuice with a state of 
eivilizaiion 

I'liiit a imiltiliide should, without liarniniiv. concur 
ill the flo ig ol out tliiiig- for this is in'iilv to live — 
IS iiiipiisMliH lUioKfr 

(It) III a manner relating to jiriviitc rights; 
opposed ta criunnallg ‘A process ciuiW// 
eommune.etl for the private siifisfactioii tif 
a party injured ’ Ayliffv. (c) Not naturally. 
Init in law; iih, a man civilly deatl (d) Po- 
litely , complacent 1> ; gently , with due de- 
corum; coiirteoubly 

1 will tleal with Ins }H)cins. nothing ill Ls to 

be bpokrii tif the de.itl Ptyden 

(<•>1 Without gaiid> etdonrsor finery; soberly 

The ill Hiilirrs were htindsonic and cheerful], and 
fiirnisht'tl < ff’tilx lut, !*•. 

Clvil-BUitedt (siv'il sdt-ed), a Modestly, 
UH opposed to gaudily or showily amiyed 
'Civil vuitcd mom.’ MilUm 
dvlBin (siv'izni), n (Kr cirinmc, from 1. 
civis, a citizen ) The privileges or state of 
a citizen, citizenship iKare J 
Cizart (siz'tT), rt To clip or trim with 
scissors Itcau »(' AT 
ClzarB ♦ (siz't'rz), n jd Scissors Sivift. 
Clzet (siz), n. size. ‘Cizc or figure' S. 
Grciv 

Clabber t (klab'^r). n Milk turned and 
iH'coine thick or inspissated; honii.x-elHti- 
Iht (wiiich see) 

Clachan (cla^h'an). n [Gael , from clach, 
n Kfonc The primary meaning prolialdy is 
a stouccircle forsacreti or sepulchral uses [ 
111 Scothiiid. a small village or hamlet, es- 
pwially one in w'hiiii there is a parish 
church 'The clachan of Alierfoyle.' Sir 
H' .sVoff 

[ daok (klak). p.«. [An imitative wtird; comp 


I Fr. etaque, a clap or clack; W. dee, a sharp 
i noise ; D. klakken, to clap ; M.H.G. klae, a 
j crack; £. dap, erode.] 1. To make a sud- 
den shaT]) noise, as by striking or cracking; 
to crack; to rattle; to click. 

The paUtce bang'd and buzz’d and rlackl 

'Jenny son. 

2. To utter sounds or words rapidly and 
continually, or with Rliarpness and abrupt- 
ness; to let the tongue run; as, her tongue 
j is perpetually cfoekiiij;. [Colloq.] 

But nh ! the more the white goose laid. 

It clack'd and cackled louder Tennyson. 

Cladk (klak), v.t 1 To cause to make a 
sharp, short sound; to rattle, to clap; as, to 
clack two pieces of wood together. See 
Clack-dish.— 2 To speak without thought; 

, to rattle out. 

Unweighed custom makes tliom nut anything 
their heedless fancy springs Fel/ltam. 

Clack (klak), n. [Nee the verli ] 1 A sharp, 

; abrupt sound, continually repeated, such 
aR is made by striking an object, or by 
bursting or cracking; as, the clack of a mill 
i 2 The instrument that strikes the hopper 
I of a grist-mill, to move or sliake it, for dis- 
clinrging the corn. —3 A Ixdl that rings 
when more com is required to he put in. 

I JohuHon. — A A ball-valve connected with 
' the holler of a locomotive, HeeliALL-VALVB 
and (‘LACK-ilox, 2 - b. A kind of small w’ind- 
mill set on the top of a pole to turn and 
> clap on a hoard fi.r the purjiose of frighten- 
ing away birds.— (>. (‘oiitiuual talk, prattle; 
gossip; tattli;. [(Jolloq.J 
1 A worii.'in's clack, if I h.ive skill, 

Snnnds snmewli.it like a throwster's mil) Swift. 

Cla(dC-bOZ (klaklioks), n 1 Tn wach. the 
j iiox in wliich a clack-valve works 2 In 
j locomotivcv, the box litted on to the boiler 
in which a hall-valve is jilaeed to close the 
j orifice of the feed-fiipe, ami prevent steam 
‘ or hot water reaching the pum])S. 'I'he ball 
of the clack is raised from its seat by the 
stroke of the piimp-phiiigcr forcing water 
' against it, which water tiieii passes into 
tlie holler, while the instant fall of the hall 
I prevents egress from the boiler. 

Clack-dlBb (klak'dish), n. A dish former- 
ly used l)v mendicants, having a movable 
I cover, whicli they clacked to excite the lio- 
' tiee and sympHtliy of i>assengers, and also 
I to signify that tlie ilisli was empty 
' lbs use Wits to put •! diu.'it in Iu*r t.ack tltsk. Sftak. 

Clack-doOT (klak'dbr), n A plate of iron 
I or brass ci>vering an aperture m the side of 
I a clack-box Jt is attached by screws, and 
• can he removed to give aece.ss to the viilvo- 
I seat or recess into which the valve tits. 

' Clacker (klak'^r). n l thie who or that 
which elaeks -- 2 'J'he clack of a mill; the 
clupper 

Clack-gOOBO (klak'gos),?! A harnacle-goose. 

I Scotch 1 

dack-XUlIl (klak'niil), n Same as Clack, 5 
Clack-valve(klak'val V l. n A valve in pumps 
witli a Mingle flap, 
hinged at one edge, ami 
consisting of a plate of 
leather a little larger 
than the valve iqierture. 
The leather plate is 
strengthened above by 
a plate of iron a little 
larger than tlie opening, 
and below by another 
iron plate a little less 
than the opening I'he 
valve bo.v is generally 
one and a half times tlie diameter of the 
I valve opening Called also Clapper. 

I Clad (klad). pp. (Tothed 

' Jcrubo.uii had thui himself uith .t iic» >.^arment 
J K.I XI 39 

I Tht (;roiiiicl Is tAiiV in chrcrfu’i grceJi J*rydsn. 

Gladder t (klad'd^r). n A general wooer. 
JSarev 

Cladencliyilia (kla-den ki -ma), n [Gr. 
kladfvi, it branch, and cnehywa, infusion.) 
In hot. tissue conifiosed of branching cells, 

. as in some hairs. 

, Cladgy (klaj i). a. [Also written elcdgy. A 
softer form ciirresponding t** Sc claggy, 
from A Sax clirg, claj 1 Stiff , tenacious ; 
cledgy I Rare ] 

Cladluxn (khi'dl-nm), n | Gr kladian , a small 
twig or shoot. J A genus of cyperaceous 
plants, twig-rush (which see) 
CladOCarpouB (kind' o-kar- pus), a [Gr. 
i kladuv, a young or little branch, uud karpov, 
j fruit ] In hot. a term applied to certain 
' cryptoganiic plants whose fruit is not truly 
I lateral, but terminates short lateral branch- 
j lets; as. cladocarpowt mosses 
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CLANCtTLAR 


dadooera (kla-dos'dr-al n. [Or. kladoB, 
a branch, and Herat , a horn.] An order 
of entomoitracous crustm^ea, with two pairs 
of branched antenna), the lower pair of 
which serve as oars, and with only one eye 
of very large comparative size. The water- 
flea (Daphnia pulex), well known as a micro- 
scopic object, is one of them, 
daes (klaz), n. pi Clothes. [Scotch.] 
daa^ (klag'i). a. [A form corresponding 
cladgtf, from A. Sax. tkgg, D. klcpff, 
clay.] Sticky; unctuous; adhesive; clogging 
up. [Scotch.] 

didc, dalk-goose (klak. klak'gbs), n. 
A barnacle-goose. [Scotch.] Written alsf) 
Clack-goose. See Barnacle. 
dalm (klam), v.t. [0 Fr. claiiner, clamer, 
to call or cry, to claim, to challenge, from 
L. darno, to shout J 1. To ask or seek to 
obtain by virtue of authority, right, or sup- 
posed right; to challenge as a right; to 
assert a right to ; to demand as due ; as, to 
claim obedience or respect ; to claim an 
estate by descent : with from or of before 
the person on whom the claim is made. 

And, look, when I am king ciatm thou o/me 

The earldom of Hereford. S/iaJtr. 

2 t To proclaim. Spemer.—i.\ To call or 
name Spenser. — Ask, Demand, Claim, 
Jieuuire, fieg, Beseech See Ask. 
daim (klam), n. 1. A demand of a right 
or supposed right; a calling on another 
for something due or supposed to be due ; 
as, a claim of wages for services ; to make 
a claim on a person, that Is, to claim some- 
thing from him : very common in the phrase 
to lay claim to a thing, tliat is, to demand it 
as a right. 

Doth he iay rlatm to tliine iuherit.mcc? Shai 

2. A right to claim or demand ; a title to 
any debt, privilege, or other thing in pos- 
session of auother ; as, a prince has a 
claim to the throne. 

A tluiiis.'ind cuumr to reverence rinsed 

In her .is Mother, Wife, and Queen. Tennyson 

3. Thu thing claimed or demanded: spe- 
cillcally, in America, Australia, Ac , u piece 
of ptildic land wlii<;h a s<|uatter or settler 
marks out for himself witli tlie intention of 
purchasing it when the government oifers it 
for sale llciicc— 4. A piece of land allotted 
to one — -f>.i A loud call Spemcr. [Spelled 
by the poet Cltnnr ) Claim in a service, in 
Scots law, a petition addressed by the heir 
to the sheriff, in which he states his relatioii- 
sliip to the deceased, and prays to be served 
heir to him 

Claim (klam), v i l. To be entitled to a thing ; 
to have a riglit ; to derive a right. 

Wr must know how the first ruler, from whom iiny 
one Uatm t, c.ime by his authorit y, before wc can know 
who h.is .1 right to succeed him iii it. LocAe 

2. To assert claims ; to put forward claims , 
as, he claims io be the greatest poet of 
the age 

Claimable (klanra-bl), a. Capuldt* of being 
claiiiietl or demniideu as due , as, wages not 
claimable after dismissal. 

Claimant (klam'uut), n. [O Fr. claimant, 
clamant, pp of claimer, clamer, to claim j 
A person who claims; one who demands 
anything os his right. 

Claimer (klam'flr), n A clidmant ; one who 
demands as due Sir W. Temple [Rare.] 
Claimlesa (klam'les), a. Having no claim 
[Hare ] 

Claire-cole, Clear<-cole (kiarikol, kiurikoi), 

n [!>>. clair, clear, and colle, glue or size | 
1 In painting, a preiniratioii of size put on 
an absorbe ^ surface to prevent the sinking 
in of the subsequent coats of oil-paiiit —2 In 
gilding, a coating of size above which gtjld- 
leaf is be put 

Clair - obacuret ( klar-ob-skur ) [ Fr. clair- 
mscur ] Same os Chiaroseuro, 
Clairvoyance (klar-voi'ans), n. [See Olair- 
vovANT, a ] A power attrii)uted to persons 
in the mesmeric state The clairvoyant 
(or clairvuyante) is alleged tt) sec by the spirit 
rather than by the eye, so tliat he (or she) 
discerns objects concealed from sight, tells 
what is happening at a distance, Ac. 
CbUrvoirant (klar-voi'ant), a. [ Fr. dair, 
clear, and voyant, seeing, ppr of voir (L. 
rtdere), to see ] Of or pertaining to clair- 
voyance; discerning (through lieing mes- 
nierized) objects not patent to the sight, 
wlrvoyant, Clalrvoyante (kiar-voi'ant), 
n- A man or woman in a certain stage of 
mramerisra, in which state the subject is 
•md to See things not present to the senses. 
W'^|aClaae(klaz), n.pf. clothes. [Scotch.] 
bpelled also Claes. 


daitb (klath), n. [Scotch.] 1. Cloth. 'Has 
clad a score in their last elaith ' Bums. - 
2. pi. Clothes. 

Clfl^ (klam), V. t [Prov. £. deam, to smear. 
A. Sax. dasmian, from dam, mud, clay, that 
which is clammy; cog Iccl. kleima, to smear, 
Dan . klam, clammy, klam me , to clog. Clamp 
is probably a lengthened form. ] 1. To clog 
with glutinous or viscous matter. [Rare, j 

A swarm of wa&ps got into .i honey-pot, .mil there 
they clogged and damm'd theiii&eIvcN till there was 
no getting out again. JTir R. I.'KstraHge. 

2. To daub ; to glue. [Provincial] 

Clam (klam), V. i. To be gintinous or moist ; 
to stick like clammy matter or moisture. 
[Rare ] 

A chilling sweat, a damp of jealousy, 

Hangs on my brows and dams upon my limbs. 

Dryden. 

Clam (klam). n. [A shortened form of clamp, 
the former name, tills designation probably 
being given from the firmness with which 
some of theso animals adhere to rocks. See 
Clamp.] The popular name of certain bi- 
valvular shell-nsh, of several genera and 
many species. Thus there are the thorny 
clam (ChanM Lazants), the yellow clam 
{Tridaena crocca), the giant clam (T gigas), 
the common clam of the T^nitt^d States 
(Mpa arenarUt), Ac. 

Clam t (klam), V i In fwll-ringing, to sound 
all the bells in a chime at the same moment 
dam (klarii), v.t To hunger; to starve ; to 
jiine; to clem. [I’rovinciul J 
Cflamant (klani'ant). a [See Claimant ] 
(’rying; beseeching *A tnun of clamant 
children dear ’ Thomson 
Clamatlont (kla-miVshon), n. The act of 
crying out. Sir T Browne 
Clamatores (kiaui-a-tu'rez). n pi. lu ztwl 
same ns GaUinaeea‘ 

Clambeil,t pi of pret of climb. Chancer. 
Clamber (klain'bfT). v i. (O K clamer, rlam- 
mer, fi'om same rmit as clam, to adlierc, 
clamp, mil climb; comp 1(1 klempern, io 
climb; Dan A-famrc, to grasp firmly.] 1 To 
! climb witli difficulty or with hnnd.s ami feet 
Hence 2 To rise up steeply ‘The narrow 
street that clamber'd toward the mMl * Ten- 
' nyson L Poetical 1 

Clamber (klamMi^r), v.t To ascend by 
. climbing, to climb M'itli diflleiilty 'Ctain- 
' tlio walls to eye him.' Shak. [Now 

rar<‘. 1 

I damber(klam'b(>r),)i The act of clambering 
i or climbing with difficulty. JUoore 
; Clame,] C and n See (MiAlM. Spenser 
Clammer t ( klnm'im&r). r i Same os Clamber. 

They < .III damnuK over tin* Alps and Annenin lo 
j wall on you tiowdl 

Clammily (klain'mi-li), adv In a clammy 
manner ‘ Oo/ing so ctoimnib/ ’ Ilmst 
dammlnesB (klam'mi nes), n' llie statu of 
being clammy or viscous ; viscosity; sticki- 
ness, tenacity of a soft substance 
Clammy (klanTmi). a ( From A Sax clam, 
clnniin, mud, clay See ('LAM, r t ) Thick, 
viscous; adliesi vu; soft and sticky; glutinous; 
tenacious. ' Bodies clammy and cleaving.' 
Bacon 

Culil sweat, in dammy drops, his limbs o'ersprend. 

Dryden 

Clamorous (klum'f^r -us), a Making a clam- 
our or outcry ; noisy ; vociferous ; loud. 
•The clamorous tiwl that nightly hoots.' 
,Shak 

Clamorously (klam Vt-ur-H), adv Jri a clam- 
orous manner; with loud noise or words 
Clamorousness (klnm'6r-us-nes) Thu 
state or ipiality of licing clamorous. 
Clamour (klum'£r),n. [1 efamr/r, an outer}', 
from clamo, to ery out, wlien^'c K. claim ] 

1 A groat outcry; vociferation, made by a 
loud human voire continued or rciK;aiud, or 
by a multitude of voices; strong dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by sia^aking or writing; loud 
complaint, urgent demand. 'Shouts and | 
clamours' Shak. ‘The bitter clamxntr at . 
two eager tongues ’ Shak ' Blare of bugle. ! 
dammir of men ' Tennyson j 

As for tin datnour (.iiid it was nothing more than > 
damon r, ,iiiil ignorant dafHOHr,xon),iha.X I .onl Mans- { 
fi(.ld w.ism.iking thookl Saxon pnnciplcsofoiirjuriv i 
prudence bciid lo those of civil law. it is wholly mar- | 
vcllous that im n of any umlerstanding nr cdiuation 
should liave t>vrr been fouinJ m> much the slaves of | 
faction as to fiatronizc it Hrou^ham. | 

2. Any loud ami continued noise. ' Start an ! 
echo with the clamour of thy drum.’ Shak 
' Loud Amo's boisterousr(amour« ’ A ddison. . 
Syn Outcry, vociferation, hubbub, clangour, ' 
hullaballoo, noise, uproar. 

Clamour (klam'6r), v.t. l. To utter in a 
loud voice; to shout. 

Melissa damour'd ‘ Flee the death.' Tennyson 


2.f To stun with ntdse; to salute with noise. 

• Clamottring their God with praise.' Milton. 

And let them not come in multitudes, or in ,i tribn- 
nitioiis iii.inner, tor that is to datnour councils, not 
to inform them Raton. 

—To clamour beils.i to sound all the bells 
in a chime at tin* same moment H’or- 
hurton. 

Clamour (klninT^r). n i. To utter loud sounds 
or outcries; to vociferate: to utter loud cries, 
as a multitude ; to make importunate <‘oih- 

? lniiit8 or demands Shak ; Macaulay; 
'ennyson 

Clamourer (klam'^r-^rX n One who 
clamours. 

Clamourlst (klam'^r-ist), 71 Sumo as Clam- 
ourer. Th nook. 

Clamp (klamp). n [Most closely connected 
with L G. and 1). klnnip, Dan. klampe, 
klamme, G. klanifie, all meaning a chimp; 
Icol. kUnnbr, a vice; from a root seen In a 
groat many words, such as 1> and G. klem- 
men, Dan. klemme, Icel. klambra, to pinch, 
£. climb, clamlter, dem (to pinch with hun- 
ger), cramp (which in some of its senses 
seoniB simply this word with the common 
change between r and O, Ac.] 1. In gen- 
eral. something rigid that fastens or binds ; 
a piece of wood or metal fastening two 
pieces together. 2 Mat/f (a) a thick plank 
on the inner part of a ship s side used to 
sustain the ends of the beams (b) Any 
plate of iron made to turn or open and shut 
so us to coiifltie a spur or lioom 3. In 
joinery, {a) an instrument of wood or 
metal used for holding pieces of timber 
closely together until the glue hardens. 
(^) A piece of wood fixed to another with 
a mortise and tenon, nr groove and tongue, 
so that the ffbres of the piece thus fixed 
cross those of tho other, and thereby tire- 
vent it from casting or warjiiiig - 4. One of 
a pair of movable cheeks uf lead or copper 
covering the jaws of a vice, and enabling ft 
to gnis]» without bruising ~ r>. A idle of 
bricks laid up for htirnbig, m wliicb the 
end of one brick is laid over anotber. and a 
space Is left Isitwoon tin* bricks for the fire 
to ascend , also, n pile of on* for roasting, 
or of coal for coking; a pile of fiirnips, Ac. 
Clamp (klamp), v.t To fasten with clamps; 
to fix a clnm)> on. 

Clamp (klamp), a limitative; comp clank, 
elndt 1 A heavy footstep or tread; n tramp. 
Clamp (klamp), e i. To tread heavily ' The 
pollcenmn witli clamping feet.' Thackeray 
dlamp t (klam]>), n Sunic as Clam, a kind 
of sbell • Clam, or clamp, a kind of shell- 
tlsh ’ JosHclva, 

Clamper (klanip'cr), 7». A contrivance eon- 
sisting of a frame ,.f iron having sharp 
prongs on the lower lairt, wbiub is slipped 
on over the shoe or boot, so as to ciiabfo a 
person to walk safely on ice. Also called 
Creeper 

Clamp-lron (klamp'I i^rn). n One id several 
irons fastened at flic ends of Arcs to prevent 
the fuel fiom falling 

Clamp-nalKkbimp'ntil). n A shori, stont, 
birge-hcadeil nail tor fastening clamps in 
ships 

Claou (klamz), n pi (Hame root as clamv. a 
fusturiing 1 1 A sorlof strong piiieors used by 
ship-curpenters for drawing nails. 2. A kind 
of vice, gciierull} made of wood, used liy ar- 
tifleers for bolding anything fast. {Kcotch.l 
Clam-shell (klam'shd), n The shell of u 
clam. 

Clan (klun), 7) [Gael, and Ir. elatm, chil- 
dren, family, tribe ] 1. A rare; a family; a 
trilH) ; an association of persons under a 
chieftain Among the Ifigtilanders of Hcot- 
land a clan consisted of tho common de- 
scendants of the same progenitor, uiidui 
the patriarchlal control of a chief, who re- 
presented tho comiiion ancestor, and who 
was revenul and served >>y the clatisnien 
with the lilimi devotion of children. Clans 
did not acknowledge the hereditary prin- 
ciple, often raising to the chiefship a hrothor 
or an uncle of a deceased chief The name 
of tin* cian was generally that of the original 
progenitor with the affix mac (son) There 
are few traces of this institution now re- 
niainiijg - ‘2. In contempt, a clique, sect, 
society, or body of persons closely united by 
Homo coinmoii interest or pursuit. 

FnrtriclKr .md the rest of hr* dan in.-iy hoot me for 
a rhc.it. if I i.iil 111 any uitgic particuhir Smollett 

ClaXKnilaxf (klan'kQ-U*r),a. fli clantmlarius, 
clandestine, elaneulum, secretly, a dim. 
from darn, in secret.] Claiidestiiie; secret; 
private; concealed. 'Not close and clan- 
erdar, Imt frank and oimui ’ Barrow 


ch, cAain; th. Sc. locA; 
V0L.L 


Stffo; j.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, Bin{7; th, (Aen; th, (Ain; w, mig; wh, loAig; 


zh, azure —See KBT. 
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OlAllcmlarlyt (klan'kQ-16r-li). adv. Pri- { 
vatel^; Mcretly Barrow. 

OUtmtoftine (klan-Ues'tin). a. (L elanden- ' 
Hniu, from dam, in secret.] Hecret; private; ! 
hidden; withdrawn from public view: gene- 
rally iniplyltiff craft, deception, or evil de- , 
•ign. ' CtandeHtiM inachinationB ' Locke. I 
* K yery daiideHlme mmwQT.* Stilling/leet i 
— CUtiidentior marriage, a marriage con- ' 
traded without tlie duo olmervance of the | 
cercnioiiies which the law tuta preHcrilie<l. • 
By the law of Hcotland clandeHtiiu* inar- 
liagcs are valid and effectual, l>ut the par- 
ties, celfdirator, and witnesHea are liulde to 
certain nunal ties, which, however, are never 
now enforced. 

Clandestinely (klan-dcK'tin-li), adv. In a 
clandestine manner; Mecretly; privately, in 
secret Swift. 

Olandestineness (klan-des'tin-ncH), n Tlie , 
state or quality of being clandestine; sc- ! 
crecy; a state of concealment I 

Olandestinity (klan dos tin'i-ti), n Clan- ! 
desttneness; secrecy lllare ] | 

ClnudfSti’nly «fi«l ilisimrity il-i not voni .1 in trri.-if*e, 
but only iii.ikc the |iron( more iilt | 

dang (kbing), u |(lnc of a niiiiibcr of words ! 
siniinir in Koiind. and probably all iniitutivc, i 
such ns dank, clink, clack; (i kltinjm. to 
sound, Hull Sw <• klaw/, 1) A-tonIr. a sound; 

L clangor, the souinl of a trump, (Ir. ■ 
klangqc, a sharp sound 1 A loud sound pro 
diii'ctl from mdid bodies, especially that 
produced by the collision of metallic bodies; 
a clank , ciangour , a.s, the clan/g of arms 
* Loud laruinH, neighing steeds, and truni- 
pels* clung ' Shuk 

AVIirrr « niirsfr's r/it»x'. .tinl M.'iiiip, .iinl snort 
Ilatl ninj; tin- iivt'Inii); yi-sti'nl.iv Sir //' .Scuff 

Clang (kluim ), e i To give out a clang, to 
clank . to resound. ‘'I'he wood which grides 
and clangit ' Tcnnymni 
dang (klang), V t 'I'o cause to sound with 
a clang St'c tin* noun 

TIil-v i/iiiirri/ iJn’ir Honinling arms Pt mr 

Clangorous (klang^ger-ns). a Making a 
clangour, liaving a hard or ringing sound 

WimwoiiM li.i\«- ilioii^'hl tli.il tilt* mo noise 

nf .1 snnlli s li.tiiiiiirrs slioiilil h.ot* givt-ii the* brst 
rise l«t iimsn * S/V</iiA»r 

Clangour (kiang'g(’*r), n. (1. clangor Hoe ' 
(M.ANU I A sharp, hard, ringing sound 
^ And h(•ar tin* truinput's clangour jiierce the 
sky ' Ih'gilcn 

OlangOUB t (klang^giis), a Making a clang, 
or a shrill or harsh sound * Harsh and 
clangonn throats ' Sir T. Browne 
Clanjamfrie, danjamfty (kiun-Juin'fri). 
n A term iisuil to designate collectively 
those who are looked down tin witii con- 
tum|it, a moll, tag-rag and bob-tail (Heoteh. J 

A gam; ol pl.iv-iiilors i.iinc* — I'liev wore the lirst 
of that (/<rN/(r>///c}' who li.ul eici been in the pareth. 

(Ml// 

danlc(klangk), u |See(U.ANU.] The loud, 
shrill, sharp sound made by eollisioii of 
metallie or tdber similarly sounding bodies- 
this word generally expresses ii less resound- 
lug sound tlian clang, and a d(*epei and 
stronger sound than chnk; ns, tin* clank of 
ehulns or fetters 

dank fklangk), r t To eanse to sound with 
a clank, as. the ]irisonerschi/iA- their ehuiiis. ' 
See th<‘ noun 

Clank (klungkl, i'.( To sound with or give i 
out a eliiuk See the noun 
dankleiB (klnngk'les). (I Without clank. ' 
iKare ] 

I n, the spell now works nroiiml thee, j 

And the ti\iiiJtiVi \ i li nn hath lioiiiid thee tlyrcoi 

OlanniSll (klnu'ish). a 1 ('liisely united, 
like a elan : disimsed to adhere closely, as | 
tile members of a clan linbiied with the i 
prejudices, feelings, senthneiits, Ae , peeu- j 

liar to elans I 

C qfU Tl Iiiap l y (klan'ish-ii), adr 1 n a clannish 
manner ! 

OlannlBbnatB (klan'ish-nes), n The state 
or (inality of being elaunlsh 
danilllp (klan'ship), u A state of union, 
as in a family or elan, an association under 
a cUiefialn 

dantman (klanz'man), ti. A member of a 
clan 

And l\an‘t.. Ihnnihl'k fsnie rings in each 
ears 


; and on the cheeks.’ Temvyeon. 

Have y«>n never seen a citiaen on • cold morning 
! clapptne his sides, and walking before his^s l^ it 

2. l‘o thrust; to drive together; to shut has- 
1 tlly: followed by to; as. to dap to the door 
' or gate. - a. 'I'o place or put by a hasty or 
i suiblcn motion; as, to dap the hand to the 
; mouth; to dap spurs to a horse; to dap one 
' under the hatches ; to dap a board over a 
pit. 

His friends would have r/a//r</him into bedlam. 

^pccfaoir. 

4 To manifest approbation of by striking ' 
the hands together; as. to clap a iicrform- , 

I ance on the stage - To dap hande, to strike 
I the bunilK together, (a) in token of the con- 
clusion of an agreement. ‘ Ku dap hands 
and a bargain ' Shak (b) As a mark of 
applause or delight -- To dap up, (a) to i 
make or complete Iifuitily; as, to efup up a 
peace 

M’.is ever match ilafped up so stiddenlyT Shak, 

(b) 'I'd imprison without formality or delay. 

The prince dapped him ttp ns Ins invcigler Shak 

-To dap the wings, to flap them, or to 
strike them together so as to make a noise 
‘'J’he bird that daps his wings at dawn.* 
Tennyson.- 7'o clap /i/dd »/. to seize roughly j 
and Huddoiily 

dap (kinp), v.i 1 To come together sud- 
denly with noise; to make a noise hyrapiiing 
or tapping, to clack * A clapper dapping 
ill a garth. ‘ Tennyson. 

1 lie <li»ori around nic dapt Drydeo. 

2 f I'o begin or set to work with alacrity 
and briskness 

1 riily, sir, 1 woultl di-siri' you to dap inli> your j 
prayers, tor, took you, the warrant's (.rHiie Shak I 

.3 To strike the hands together in applause ; 
4 1 Tii knock, us itiudoor Chaueci b i To j 
chatter ; to prattle or jirate t-ontiiiimily or ’ 
noisily. j 

Clap (klap). n 1 A collision of Inidies with 
noise. It hang; a slap. 

<>ive the dour Kucli a dap as you go out as will 
shake the whole room Sivt/t 

2 A sudden act or motion: generally in ; 
phrase at a dap, that is at a blow, all at ' 
once. 

U'Imi, fifty of iny followers at a dapt Shak | 

8. A hill St or peal of thunder I 

The tlap is |>ast and now the skies arc* clear ; 

Ltryden 

4. A striking of IiiuuIh to express approha- I 
lion. ‘Hhoiits and rlnps’ Shak ‘ lincx- I 
pected daps or hisses’ .iddtson -- 6. In ' 
falconry, the nether part of the beak of a ' 
hawk. Bailey 

Clap (klnp), n (h klaputtr, clap; (l.Kr 
daiHiir, a venereal sore j A venereal dis- 
onu*r, gonorrhea. 

Clap ( klup ), V t To infect with venereal 

pOlSdll 

dap-lioard (klapMuml). n. l A thin narrow 
hoard for covering houses. {I'liited Htates ] 

2 A stave for casks 

Glap-board (klap'lHird). v t To cover with 
('lap iNiards, as a house [riiited States ] 
dap-bread. Clap-cake (kiap' bred, kiap'- 
kak), n A kind of oatineul cuke elapiied 
and rolled out thin and baked hard. lialli- 
well. 

Clap-dlBb (klap'dish), n A wooden howl or 
disTi; a elaek-uish (which see) 

Clap*4octor (klap'<lok-t«r). n One w ho 
speeinlly professes the cure of venereal dis- 
eases; a (piack. 

Hr wav thr first dap-dedar that 1 met with in his- 
tory /'a tier 

daper.t dapper, 1 n iFr. dapier.J A 
rahhit-hurrow Chaucer. 
dap-net (klap'net). n A net In hinged 
, sect ions for taking larks and other small ; 

I birds, wliieli is made to fold smartly over on 
itself hy the ]>ul1iiig of a string, and to which , 
the birds are allured oitlior hy a looking- t 
gloss or a call-bird It is much used hy 
tlie bird-catchers who supply the London ! 

market I 

Clappe i (klapk 91. Same as Clamter, S ! 

Cli^pe,t r I. To knock repoatedlj’; to talk I 
fast Chaucer. < 

Clapper (klap'(>r). n. 1 A person who claps 
or applauds hy clapping — 2. Tliat w'hieh { 
claps or strikes, ns tlie tongue of a hell, the ; 
cover of a elap-disli, or tlie piece of wood 
that strikes u mill-hupper —3 Iti the medi- [ 
triHf/ church, a wiMnleu rattle used as a | 
' suiiiiiuiiis to praters on the three last days 
j of hol^ week, when it was customary for Die 


dap (klap), rf prcttaulpvdapttedordapt; i or applauds hy clapping —2. Tliat w'hieh j of clarifying; particularly the clearing o 

ppr rfap/mur |A flax riop/nan. leel and claps or strikes, ns tlie tongue of a hell, the ! flniiig of liquid suhstaiiees from all fecuien 

Hw kUtptHi.'lhin klappe. U and LG klap- cover of a elap-disli, or tlie piece of wood matter by tlie separation of the insoluhl 

pen. to clap, to pat,d:e., perhaps an imitative that strikes u mill-hupper —3 Iti the medt- [ particles which prevent the liquid froi 

word] 1 To strike withtt quick motion, to trini/ church, a wimhIcu rattle used as a| lieiiig ti'auspareiit This may he perfomiei 

slap: to tap. as, to clap one on the shoulder ' suniiiuuis to pra> era on the three last days by filtration, but the term is more osiiecisdl; 

* Clajts her |iale cheek till clapping makes | of hol^ week, when it was customary for Uie applied to the use of such clarifying suh 

Fikto. fhr. fat. full; m6. met. Ii6r; pine, pin; note. not. move; tulie. tub, hull; oil, pound; n. Sc. abuue; y Sc. toy. 


church bellB to remain silent. Called also 
Clap, CUp.—^ A clack-valve. —6. A clack 
or windmill for frightening birds. * A dap- 
per clapping in a garth to scare the fowl 
from fruit.' Tennyson. 

Clapper, 1 9t. See Claper. 
dapper-olaw (klap'er-klg). v.t. [CUiu, and 
claw.] 1. To heat and scratch; to thrash; 
to drub. ‘Tliey’re dapper-dawing one an- 
other; I’ll look on.’ Shak.— 2. To scold; to 
abuse with the tongue; to revile, 
dapper-dudgeon t ( klap-er-du'jon). n. A 
beggar Brome. 

Clapee,! v.t. [Comp ask, ax.] To clasp. 

Ills luitcs elapsed fayre and fetivly. Chaucer 

Clap-Bill n. lu hydraulic ettgin. 

a mitl^*-Bill; the liottom part of the frame 
on which lock-gates shut. 

Clap-trap (klap'trap), n. 1 1 A contrivance 
for clapping in theatres.— 2 Fig an artifice 
or device to elicit applause or gain popu- 
larity; management to entrap; bunkum. 

He played to the galleries, and indulged them of 
course with an endless succession of dap-traps. 

Broupham 

Clap-trap (klap'trap), a. Designing or de- 
signed merely to catch apjilauso * The 
uiiwiirtliy arts of a ^p-trap orator.’ A, K 
U Boyd 

Claque (klak). n. [Ft. , from daquer, to clap 
the hands, to apjilaiid ] A name applied 
collectively to a set of men, called claqueurs, 
who, in theatres, arc regularly hired to aji- 
plaud the piece or the actors. 'J'hc sclieiiic 
originated in Paris, where au ufllce was e.s- 
tahlished for the insurance of drauiaiic 
success. The term is also applied to the 
scheme nr system itself. 

Claqueur (klak-ur), n A inemher of the 
cla(]ii<‘ ('Imiuetirs liiive each a respective 
role allotted to them thus, the rieur must 
laugh at the comic ]>arts, the p//'io‘cur weep 
at the piithotie; the hisscur caW encore, and 
so on and all generally clap their hands 
and applaud. 

Clare ( klar), n. A nun of the order of St. 
Clare. 

Clare constat (kla're kon'stat), n [L . it is 
clearly estahlishcd.] lu Scots law, a pre- 
cept of dare constat is u deed exccuteif liy 
a subject superior, for the purpose nf coiii- 

{ doting the title of his vassal’s heir to the 
aiids held hy the deceased vassal. 

Clarence (klar'ens). n. A close four-wheeled 
carriage, with one seat inside and a dilver’s 
seat t 

darenoeux, Clarendeux (kiar'en-sfiX » 

[Said to he from the Ihike of Clarence, son 
of Edward III., who fiist held the otflcc ] 
In Great Britain, the second king-at-arins, 
inferior only to the Garter His province 
comprises that part of England south of 
the liver Trent. Formerly culled Surroy 
(southern king) in contradistinction ioFor- 
roy, the northern provincial king-at-arins 
Clare-ObBCUre (klar'oh-skur), n [L. darus. 
clear, and obsvurus, ohsciire. ] lu painting, 
light and shade; diiaroscuru. 

Claret (klaFet). 91. I Fr. clairet, from dair, 
dear ; It daretto ] 1 'The name given in 
England to tlie red wines of Bordeaux In 
France the name dairet is given only to 
wines of a light red colour • 2 Blood 
[Pugilistic slang.] 

I daret (klur'et), a liaving the colour nf 
claret wine. ‘ lie wore a darct coat ’ l> 

I Jerrold 

Claret-cup ( klar'et-kup ), 9i A summer 
I beverage, coin]ioacd of iced (‘Inret, a little 
hruiidy, niid a slice or two of lemon or other 
flavouring ingredients. 

Claret-Jug (klur'et-Jug). 91 A fancy glass nr 
silver decanter, with lip and handle, for 
holdiiig claret. 

Clarlbel-flute (klar'i-liel-fliit). 91. An organ 
! Htiqi similar to the dariliellu. hut generally 
; of four feet pitch 

daxibella(klar-i-bol'la). 9i An organ stop. 

I of a soft and sweet (luality of tone, consist- 
i iiig of open wood pipes, usually of eight feet 
I JL**1‘^*'* 

! darlcbord(klnr'i-kord). n |L etonot, dear, 

I and chorda, u string Sec CiiuKP ] An an- 
I dent musical stringed Instrument, reseni- 
I bling tile muiiidiord Called also Clavi- 
I chord, 

ClarilLcation (klar'i-fl-ka"shon), 9i. The act 
j of clarifying; particularly the clearing or 
! flniiig of liquid suhstaiiees from all feculent 
matter by tlie sepuratiou of the insoluble 
[ particles which prevent the liquid from 
I lieiiig ti'auspareiit This may he performed 
by filtration, but the term is more osiiecially 
applied to the use of such clarifying sul^ 
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stanoes or agentB as gelatine, albumen, al> 
cohoL heat. Ac. 

darlflsr (klar'i-f!-«r), n. l. One who or that 
which clarifies or purifies; as, whites of 
eggs, blood, and isinglass are elarijiers of 
liquors. — 2. A vessel in which liquor is elari* 
fled ; specifically, a large metallic pan. for 
clarimng sugar, Ac. 

OlArlly (klari-fi), v.t. prot. A pp. clarified: 
ppr. clarifying iFr. clarifier, from b clari- 
fiMre, to clarify, to glorify elanui, clear, 
and facio, to make ] 1. To make clear; to 

S urify from feculent mutter; to defecate; to 
ne : applied particularly to luiuors ; as, to 
clarify wine or syrup See Clarification. 

2. To make clear; to brighten or illuminate: 
applied to the mind or reason. [Rare.] 

Tlie Christian religion is ttie only means to set man 
upon Ins legs again, to clartfy his reason, and rectify 
his will. South 

S f To glorify. 

Fadir, the hour coiiietli, clar(fie thy sonnc 

U'lch/tjffe St John XVII. I. 

GlarUy (klar'i-fl), v t 1 To grow or become 
clear or free from feculent matter ; to be- 
come pure, as liquors ; as, cider clarifieH by 
fermentation.— 2 t I’o clear up intellectu- 
ally; to grow clear or bright 

His wits <iiul understanding do clarify and break 
up in the discoursing with another Hacon 

Olarlgatet (klar'i-gnt). V i [L. clarigo, ela- 
rigatum ] To proclaim waragaiiist an enemy 
with religious services. Holland [Rare ] 
Clarinet, Clarionet (klar'i-not, klar^i-on-et), 

11 [Fr. clariiwttr - L clarutt, clear See 
ILLARION 1 A wind -instrument of music, 
made of wood, and similar in shape to the 
oboe, but of rather larger dimensions It 
has a fixed mouthpiece, containing a reed, 
which forms the upper joint of the instru- 
ment. The compass of the clarinet is at tout 
three octaves and a half from K in the thinl 
space of the bass, including all the inter 
mediate semitones -lianK clariiwt, an in- 
strument playoii on in the same manner as 
the common clarinet. Its compass is four 
octaves, and it descends to B flat below the 
buss staff. It is of wood, and its length is 
2 feet b inches - Contra-bass clarinet, an 
instrument wliich, in form and manner of 
fingering, differs but little from tlio bass 
clarinet It is of the size of the bassoon, 
and 111 compass four notes lower -Clanunet- 
stop .See KltUMMlloRN. 

Claxlno (kla-re'nd), n fit J 1 A clarion 
Moore. --2 An organ stop consisting of rood 
jiipes, generally of four feet pitch 
Clarion (klar'i-on), n. |b L. clarut, clarumis, 
a clarion, Fr clatron, from L clarns, clear, 
from its clear sound.) A kind of trum- 
pet whose tube is narrower and tone more 
acute and shrill than that of the common 
trumpet 

Clarionet, see clarinet 
ClariSOnoUB (lda-ris^)n-us), a. [L clarus, 
clear, and sonus, a sound.] Having a clear 
sound Ash. [Itare ] 

ClaritUde (klar'i-tud). n [L claritndo, 
from ctorus, clear.] Clearness; splendour. 

' Those claritudes which gild the skies ' 
Beau. A FI. 

Clarity t (klar'i-tl). n. [L elantas, from 
clarus, clear ] Clearness; brightness; splen- 
dour 

Floods in whose more th.m crystal clarify 
Innumerable virgin graces grow 

/■' lieaumoHt 

Claro-Obscuro (kla'ro-ob-sko'ro). n [Old 
lt.J Same as ChiarcMcuro 
Clarret klar), n. [Fr.] Wine mixed with ' 
honey and spices, and afterwards strained 
till it is clear 

Clart (Mart), vt. [Perhaps from a word 
equivalent to Sw lort, filth, with prefix gr ] 
To daub, smear, or spread ; to dirty [ Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch ] 

Clart (kiart), n. [Sc.] 1 A daub; as, i\ clart 
of grease —2 pi. Tenacious mire or mud 
Clarty, Clorty ( klar'ti, kloFti j. a Miry ; 
muddy; sticky and foul, very dirty. Burns. 
[Scotch 1 

Claryt (kla'ri), v t [L clarus, clear, shrill ] 
T<i make a loud or shrill noise Guiding. 
dary (kla'ri), n [A corruption of L L. 
Scforco.) A plant of the genus Salvia or 
sage {Salvia Sclarea) Bacon. 

Clary-water (kla'ri-wft-t6r).n A composi- 
tion of brandy, sugar, clary flowers and 
cinnamon, with a little aniliergris dissolved 
Ju it : formerly much used os a cardiac to 
help digestion 

Clash (klash). e.i (An imitative word; 
<-*omp. li.kletsen,G klatschen, Han klatsehe. 


to clap.] 1. To make a loud noise, as from , 
violent or sudden collision. 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air. 

TennysoH 

2. To dash against an object with a loud 
noise; to come into violent collision; to 
charge furiously. 

And thrice 

They clash'd together, and thrice they brake their 
spears. Tenuysan 

3. Fig. to act with opposite power or in a 
contrary direction ; to meet in opposition ; 
to interfere; as. lioth tlieir opinions and 
their interests clash together. 

Neither wa.*, there any queen-mother who might 
clash with his counsellors for authority Jiaioii. 

Clash (klash), v.t To strike against with 
sound; to strike noisily together 

The iiodilliig st.Uiie clash'd his arms DryJen. 

Clash (klash). n. 1. The noise made by the 
meeting of htNlies with violence : a striking 
together with noise ; collision or noisy col- 
lision of bodies ‘The clash of arms and 
voice of men ’ Sir J. Denham. 

Here he w.is interrupted by soiiiethiiig which fell 
with a lieaiy tlath on the street before us 

Ai/- //■ Stott 

2 opposition; coutradietinii. as betw'eeii 
differing or contending interests, views, 
purposes, Ac. ‘ The dashes between popes 
and kings ‘ Denham 

Clash (klash). n (.Scotch ] 1. 'I'ittle-tattlc; 
scandal; idle talk ‘.Some rhyme to court 
the country clash ' Burns 2 A t|imiitity 
I of any moist substance tlirowm nt an object; 
j a splash 

I Clash ( klash ). v i To talk ; to gossip, 
i Burns (.Scotch ] 

I Clashing (klash'iiig). a Tuterferiiig; oppo- 
; site, (‘onHi(‘tiiig; as, clashing interests 
' dashingly (klasli'ing-li), ado. With clasb- 
ing. 

Clasp (klasp). n (By metathesis for OK 
elapse, to clasp, rittps. a clasp: allied to clip, 
to embrace, In the same way as (frasji, to 
grip, and gripe ( l. A catch to Imid sonic- 
tliiiig together, a hook for fiuiieiiing, uliook 
to hold together the covers of a book, or the 
different parts of a gariiieiit. ol a belt, Ac 
2 A clinging, grasping, or eiiibmciiig; a 
close embrace ‘Glaiico and smile, and 
and kiss. ‘ Tennostm 

Clasp (klasp). vt 1. To shut or fasten to- 
gether with a clasp, to furnish with ii clas)»; 
us, to c^asp a laiok --2. 'J'o ciitcb and liobl 
by twining or embracing, to surround and 
ciing to; to embrace closely; to catch with 
the arms or hands; to grasp ‘ Then creep- 
ing. clasp'd the hero's knees and prayed ’ 
Drgden. 3. To inclose or eiieumpnss with 
the fingers; to catch niutiially or join with 
friendly pressure ‘ We'll clasp hands. ' Shak 
Clasp (klasp), V i To cling [Rare. ] 

My f.ither 

. clatpttiff to the iiwst, eitilured a sea 
'I'hat almost burst the deck Shat. 

dasper (klnsp'er). II < ine who or that which 
clasps Speclflcallv. (a) ill /lilt the tendril of 
a vine or other plant which twines round 
something for supiiort. {h) In zmil. a term 
applied to appendages on the legs of male 
insects, and on the abdomen tif some fishes, 
ns sharks, for retaining the female 
Claspered (kla-sp^f^rd). a Funiislied with 
I claspers or tendrils 

' Clasp-kalfe (klasp 'iiif). 71. l A knife the 
hlaile of which folds into the handle -2. In 
a narrower sense, a lanie knife the blade of 
which folds in. and may la* locked when 
oijeii by a catch on the hack part of the 
knife 

Clasp-lock (klasp'lok), 7) \ lock which is 

closed or secured by means of a spring 
Clasp -nail fklasp'nal). H. A nail with a 
liearl flattened so as to clasp the wood. 

Class (klas), 71 (L elassts, a clans, whence 
also classify, classic, classical, Ac.] 1. In 
anc hist a tenn applied to eac.h of the 
large divisions of the Roman people, said 
to have been made by Hervlus I'lillius.— 

2 An oriler or rank of (Arsons, a numlier of 
liersoiis in society siqiposed in have some 
resemiilatice or equality in rank, education, 
profierty. talents, and the like ; as in the 
phrase, all classes *if men in society 

Tli»* f oiKtitutiiui t,f ilic House of CnninioiiK tended 
l^reatly to promote thr vUuUry iiitcriiiixiure of 
classer The knu'lit of the slilre was the f oiinecting 
link between the baron and thr shopkeeper 

Macaulay 

.*{ A numiier of pupils in a scliool, or stu- 
dents 111 a college, of the same standing or 
pursuing the same studies -4 In 7i/if hist 
a large group of plants tjr animals formed 
by the reutiioii or association of several 


orders. See CLASSIFICATION. —5. Same as 
Classis, 2 (which see). 

Class (klasX r.f. 1 To arrange in a class or 
classes; to rank together; to refer to a class 
or group: to classify. 

We are all ranked and classed by Him whn seeth 
Into et cry heart. Vh . Stlatr. 

2. To place in ranks or divisions, as students 
that arc pursuing tlie same studies; to 
form intoaclnssorclasscs. - Syn.To arrange, 
distribute, classify, rank 

Class (klas), v i. To lie arranged or classed 
[Rare.] 

Class-fellow (klas'fel -lu), n One of the 
same class at school or college; a class- 
mate. 

Classible (klas'si-hl). a. ('iipable of being 
classed. 

ClMSiC (klas'ik), ». [L. classicus (from 

eiassis, a class), iiertainiiig to the classes or 
political divisions into which the Rtmiaii 
people wen* anciently diviited, and in imr- 
ticular pertaining to the first or liighest 
class, who wore often spoken of as elassiei; 
hence the use of the wurd to mean writers 
of the first rank ] 1 An author of the first 
rank; a writer whose style is pure, correct, 
and refined : primarily, a (Ireek or Roman 
author of this character, hut also n))plied to 
writers of a like character in any nation 
‘ The classics of an age ’ Dojie 
It nl iiiiLi- r.iised liiiii to the rank of n legitlmatp 
l‘U)>lish ihinit Miiiaulaj 

2 A literary production of the firet class or 
rank, the classics, specifically, the literature 
of ancient (irccee anti Koine 

I'lidor the tuition of Mr Keyiiolds he was for some 
time instructed iii fhi ihntti t Malone 

3 One versed in the classies 

Classic. Classical (klasMk. klaaMk-iil), a 

1 Belonging to or associated with the first 
or highest class, espcidally in literature 
Hence, {a) primarily and more snccifleally, 
relating to Oreck and Roman utiiiiors of tlie 
first rank or estimation ( In this sense clas- 
sical is now inort* (*ominon than classic j 

lie (Slierid.ui) broii^'lil ,iway from school a \rry 
sleiiilei pro\ ision of , /,/ wnaf It •iriiiiig Uroiix'hain 

(b) Pertaining to writers of the first rank 
among the inoderns, being of the first order; 
eonstitutiiig th(‘ best model or authority as 
nil author ‘ Mr. Oreuves, who may be 
justly reekoned a classical author on this 
subject.* Arhuthnot 

1 1 .Slii>rul.in ' i. .iu(>hl t an move thy pen, 

I.el loiiiedv asaiiiie herthrom aKalli, 
r.ivt IIS thy last iniMiioriiil to the <ige, 

Om dtaiiia, •mil relorm the stage. Hyion. 

2 (a) Pertaining t' 'incientHreuce or Rome; 
ndating to places associated with the an- 
cient Hreek and ImUn writers (b) Relating 
ill localities associated with givnt iiiodern 
authors, or to scenes of great historical 
c\ cuts 

I'ociu ticlds ciicoiiipass imp .iroiitid, 

Ami still 1 seem to tread on tlninr griniiid ^ddiAon 

3 In literature and the fine arts, pure; 
chaste; correct, refined; as, a classical 
taste, a classical style; a classical work of 
art 

At I ivrrpriol Kosrne is like I'oiiipey's i nhimii at 
Alex.iiidria, triweriiig .done in claim dignity 

Imtnt; 

4. Belonging to classification; clasHiflcutor>. 

Dnwilhng to give Miml.ir tlaiAua! i linraLters to 
luith of his priii.ary divisions, I. a's.ilpiniis has passed 
^ ‘ ' II of trees 


' over wli.il .it first is must striking in the form u 


Rfci 

fi. In some Beforincd ihurclies, relating to 
a classiH or class Sec 1 ‘la.s.si.s, 2 

Ami what cloth make a tlawical cldcrsliip to lie a 
presbytery 7 Ltoodnm 

- Classic orders, in arrh the Doric, Ionic, 
and ('orinthian onlers 

Olasslcallsm (klith'ik-nl-i/m), 71 1 A classic 
idiom or style, clnKHiriHiii 2 In art, close 
adherence to the rides of (ireuk nr Roman 
art. 

Wr sli.ill find in it (Krn.oss.iiu e nrchitCLtiirc) partly 
the root, p.irtly the tupression, of certain dcjininaiit 
evils of iiioderii tunes- over sophiiitii.ation and ignor- 
ant ii',isiifa/tiui Ruftin 

Classlcallst (klas'ik-al-ist), n A devoted 
admirer of clasHicalisin In art, one who 
scnipuUtUHly adhercH tf> the canons of Dreek 
or Homan art Buskin 
Classicallty. Classicalness (klas-ik-nPi- 
ti. ktas'ik-al-neH), n The quality of ticiiig 
classical 

Classically (klas'lk-aMh, adv. I.t Accord- 
ing to a regiibir (trdcr of classes or sets. 

If would be iriipossibic to bear .ill Its sjreufit details 
in the memory if they were nut ilatitcaliy orton'^riX. 

R Ktr 
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2. Tn a clawiical manner; according to the 
manner of elosHical authors. 

ClasBlciBm (klas'i-sizni), 71 , A classic idiom 
or stylo. 

ClasBldBt (klaH'i-HlHt). n. One versed in 
the chiHsicH 

ClaBBlflable aiasi n-a bl), a. Capable of 
being classified. 

These ( haiigfb arc classtfiahU at the original sen- 
satKiiis are y. S At til 

ClaBBlflc (klas-sirik), a. 1. Distinguishing a 
class (ir classes; as, a clatmific mark [Rare J 
2 Kehiting to classiftcatton. Worce«ter 
JKnre j 

OlaBBlftcatlon (klas'l-ft-k&"Bhon). n [See 
Classify.] The act of forming into a chu» 
or classes, so as to bring together those 
beings or things which must resemble each 
other, and to separate those that differ; dis- 
tribution into sots, sorts, or ranks In 7iat 
hint classification has been made on two 
printdides distinguished as the artificial and 
7iatural the former made on accidental 
coincidence in certain organs, as, in botany, 
in those of reproduction, or on extenial re- 
semblance; the latter liaving regard to the 
whole Htructiiru of the olijects classified 
The. widest ('lasses in natural history are 
called kini/donui Kingdoms are divided 
into clnHHCH, (’lasseH into orders, orders into 
fatnilirn, ratnilies int(» {fcnrra, genera hito 
nteeicH, and spt'cies into mrirticH 
ClaBBlflcatory(klas'i-flka-to-ri). a Belong- 
ing l(» classification: concerned with classi- 
fying ' Th«‘ elam'ficaturji sciences ‘ Whcuicll 
CQaBBlfler fklas'i-fi-^tr), » (me who classi- 
fies; one who investigntes and embodies in 
practit'c the princi]dcs of classification 
TIk' I lit I o/tM I Ilf this period were thicfly Priirlists 
•iiul Ciirolltsts Xttrs 

ClaBBlfy (klns'i-fl), V t pret A pp clntw^cd: 
]ipr cldMAitpinff 1 1, clamnn, a class, atuljncw, 
to make j 'I'o arrange in a class or classes, 
to arraiigi* in sets or ranks according to 
sonn* method found«‘d on common charac- 
teristics In the objects so arranged 
Thr f'lriiicr (ihr biiiii.LMii systriii) is im uttfiiipl ,il 
€l,t\\tfvt»e l'l<inls according to their ngrceiiic nt iii 
siniic' single c h.irac.ters Kratnit and ( .o 

OlaBBlB (klas^sis). n l.i (Uass; ordi'r; sort. 
Me had dudared hm opinion of thatrAiriir of men 

< Itttendiui 

2. fSerh'H an ecclesiastical body, convention, 
or assctiibly: specifically, in the Rofornied 
American, imtch, and Kroiich (^hurches, a 
judicatory corresponding to a presbytery 

Till' inrrthig of the eiders over many cnngregntioiis 
Hint tliey i .ill the tlassis Goodivtn 

ClaBB>maii (klas'inaii), n pi. OlaBB-men 
(klas'mcn) In the Kngllsh iinivuivities. a 
candidate for graduation in arts wito ims 
passed an examination of siKudal severity in 
one of the departments In which honours 
arc confernid, and wiio is placed according 
to merit in one of si'veral cliuwes. At Oxford 
succ(>ssful candidates are classed in iMith 
of tlie public examinations, in tlie first in 
three classos, in the second (or final oxam- 
ination) in four classes At ('amlirid^ only 
graduates are classed, and they are divided 
into three classes. See Titll'os 
ClaBB-mate (klas'mat). n A class-fellow at 
scliotd or (‘ollege 

Clat (klgt), »» and /i. fSc ) Same as Claat 
datlinitB ( klaih ' rfkt ), a IL rlnthruit, a 
lattice 1 In hot and zool latticed; divided 
like lattice-work 

Clatter (klat'i^r). r.t [fYom the sound 
A Sax clntninfl. a clattering, a rattle; 1) 
Arfafcr, a rattle; klatrrm. to rattle 1 I To 
make rattling sounds, to make repeaU'd 
sharp sounds, ns when sonorous Inulies 
strike or are struck raiddly together, to 
rattle -2. {Old or provincial Knglisli and 
Hootch ] To talk fast and idly; to run on 
to rattle with tlie tongue 'Thou dost but 
clatter ’ SpcuHcr. 

Clatter (klat't'^r). e f To strike so as to 
produce a rattling noise from 

Ymi tl.tttft still your ltr.vxen kettle Sn’t/t 

Clatter (klnt'i'r). w. 1 A rapid succession 
of abrupt, sharp s(»uiuis; rattling sounds; 
tumultuous and confused noise. 'Clatter 
of hora«>hoofs * Macaiilay ‘ With cackle 
and with clatter ' Tcimyton. 

My ihl> gff.it ilaffer one of greatest note 
Seems Imiltrd Shat 

2. Idle gossip ; tattle. Bunu. [Provincial 
and Hootch ) 

cnattarer (klat'^r-^r). n One who clat- 
ters ; a babbler. ‘ Clatteren love lut peace. ' 
Sktlton 


Clatterlngly (klat'^r-ing-li), adv. With 
' clattering. 

' Claildent (klgMent). a. [L. elavdcfU, from 
elaudo, to shut. ] .Shutting : confining ; 
drawing togctlier; as, a claudcnt muscle. 
Johrigon [Rare 1 

daudlcant (klft'di-kant), a. [See below. J 
Halting; limping Johnson [Rare ] 
C^Udlcate t (kli/di-kat), V i [L elaudieo, 
to limp, from clattdns, lantc.] To halt or 
limp. Bailey. 

Claudication (klg-dl-ka^shon). n. A halt- 
ing or limping : a limp. [Rare.] 

I have l.itely contracted a . claudicaHon in 
my left font Steele. 

daught (klH^ht). pret. ^ pp. of an obsolete 
verb eXeche or elacliCt to clutch. [Old 
I Kiiglish ami Scotch.] 

1 hr Carlin ctaught her by the rump. 

A III! left poor Maggie scarce a stump. Bums, 

. Clauallt (klgeht), n. A catch ; a hold ; as, 

: I a daught o' him [Scotch ] 

CRaUBe (klBz), n. [Fr. clause, from L.L 
clausa, for L. clausula, a conclusion, and as 
j a law term a clause, from UaTtdo, cUiusutu, 

I to (dose.] 1. In a member of a com- 

pound sentence containing both a subjet't 
and its predicate.— 2. An arti(dr! in a con- 
tract or other writing ; a distinct part of a 
contract, will, fgptienient. charter, commis- 
sion. or the like; a distinct stipulation, con- 
dition, proviso, (S&c. In Scots law, certain 
clauses iti deeiis are expressed according to 
certain technical fonns, and are of several 
kiiid.s. us, clause <tf deoclutwn, a clause de- 
volving some office, oliligation. or duty on a 
party in a certain event, as, for example, on 
the failure of another to perform; clause of 
rctuni, a clausi.' by which tlie grantcr of a 
right makes a particular distinction of it, and 
pruviduB that in a certain event it shall re- 
turn to himsidf; clauses irritant and resolu- 
live, clauses devised fur limitiiig the right 
of an absolute proprietor in entails. 
ClAUBe-rolls (Klgz'rdlz), n. pi. Same as 
Clone itolls. Het* under ('I.0.SK 
GlauBtral (klgs'tral). a [LL clauHtralis, 
from I. rlaustrum, an inclosurc. and in late 
times H cloister, from daudo, to shut 1 1. Re- 
lating to a cloister; as, a elanstral prior. 
Hoe ruioK —2. Ri'sembling a religious house 
in its seclusion ; cloister-like ; secluded. 
ClaUBUlar (khps'u-u^r), a. [L clausula. See 
(T.At'sK j Consisting of or having clauses. 
ClaUBUle (kl(iz'ul), 71 . A little clause. Bp. 
Veaem'k 

ClauBure (klgz'ur), «. [L clausura. See 
CLAi'SK I 1 The act of shutting up or cun- 
llning; conflneiueiit [Rare.] 

In smiic inniiastcries thr severity of the etausure 
IS h.inl to be borne Dr A. IWddts. 

2 In anat. the absence of a fierforation 
where it nonnally occurs 8 f An inclosure 
Claut (klftt). rt [Closely connected with 
dmi, clot, a ttiick, round muss.] To rake or 
scrape together. Burns [.Scotcli ] 

Claut (klgt), 11 . 1 All instrainent for raking 
or scraping together mire, weeds, ti^c - 
2 Wliat is so scraped together: a hoard 
s('raped together by dirty work or niggard- 
liness [Scotch J 

She has gotten a f w.f wi’ a t/aut o' siller Borns 

Clavaxla (kla-vaTi-a), 71 IL da7'n, a club.] 
A genuta of fungi, belonging to the division 
Ilynienomyi'ctes, and liaving a fleshy sub- 
stance ami a confluent stem; cluh-sJiaped 
fungus. Some siiecies are edible. 

(hie species is ('ailed gray-goat's 
iM'ard 

Clavate, Clavated (kiaV&t, kia'- 
vat-ed), a [L clam.R club; in 
second sense nitlier f^»ln elamis, 
a nail 1 1 In hot. and zuot club- 
shaped ; having the fonn of a club; 
growing gnulually thicker towanl 
the toji, as certain parts of a 
plant; clavifomi —2 Inaricrt. the 
term applied to a species of arti- CLivatc 
culution Sw OoMPHosis 
Glavati (kla-va'tl), n. pi [L clava, a club.] 
A family of fungi, belonging to the division 
}lyinenomy(*ete8, characterized hy bearing 
hasidiospores covering the tip and sides of 
branched or simple club-shaped receptacles. 
Olayatlon (kla- va'shon), n. [See CLA vatr. ] 
Same as (htmphosis 
Clave (klav), pret of cleave. 

Clave (klav), M. A kind of stool used hy 
ship-carpeiiters 

Clavedn (klav'e-siu), n. [Fr. daveeifi, from 
It. daviee7nhalo, L elavis, a key, and eym- 
balum, a cymbal ) 1. A harpsichord — > 


2. One of the keys by means of which a player 
of carillons performs on the bells. 
daveL n. See Clavy. 

ClaveUated (klav^el-lat-ed), a. [L. L. davel- 
latus, from claveUa, dim. of L. clam, a club, 
a billet of wood.] Relating to billets of 
vfooA.—Clavellated ashes, potash ami pearl- 
ash, so tenned from the billets or little clubs 
from which they are obtained by burning. 
Clavellinldsd (klav-el-lin'i-de), n. pi. [L. 
claveUa, dim. of clava, a club, and Gr. eidos, 
likeness.] A family of social ascidlana Each 
individu^ has its own heart, respiratoiy 
apparatus, and digestive organs ; but each 
is flxed on a footstalk that branches from a 
common creeping stem or stolon, through 
which a circulation takes place that connects 
them all. They arc so transparent that their 
internal structure can be easily observed. 
They propagate both by ova and buds. 
Claver t (kltt'v(ir), n. Clover. ‘ The desert 
with sweet claver fllls.’ Sa7idys. 

Claver ^la'v(;r), v.i. [Allied to Dan. klaffe, 
to slander; G. klaffen, to chatter] To talk 
idly and foolishly; to talk much and at 
random. [Scotch.] 

All gude a man ... as ever ye heard claver in a 
pulpiL Sir ft'. Scett. 

Claver (kla'v6r), n. 1 . An idle story.— 
2. pi Idle talk ; gossip. [Scotch ] 

1 have kend ninny chapmen neglect their goods to 
carry ckishes and elevers up and driwn, (roiii one 
country-side to another. .*ttr If’. Scott. 

ClavlCiepB (klav'i-seps), 71 . [L clava, a club, 
caput, a head.] A genus of fungi Called 
also Cordiceps Sec Cokiuoei's and Ergot, 2. 
Claviehord(klav'l-kord). n [L. ela vis, akoy, 
and chorda, a string.] Same us Clavichord. 
Clavl(de (klav'i-kl). n. [L elavieula, a little 
key or fastener, from dains, a key or lock ] 
The collar-bone, forming one of the ele- 
ments of tlie pe(;toral arch in vertebrate 
animals In man and sundry uiiadnipcds 
there arc two clavicles or (‘oiiar-liones, 
each joined at one end to the scapula 
or shoulder-lione. and at the other to the 
stijmnm or breast-bone In many (luadru- 
peds the clavicles are absent or rudimen- 
tary, while in birds they are iinHod in one 
piece, populariy called the ‘merry-thought,' 
Claviconi (klav'i-koni), n. A member of 
the family (Havicomes. 
ClavlC0meB(l(lav-i-kor'nez),n. p/ [L clava, 
a club, and cornu, a honi, ] A family of i»en- 
tamerous beetles. BO named from the antenneo 
being thickened at the apex so as to terminate 
in a club-shaped enlargement The species 
are partly terrestrial and jiartly aquatic. 
The buryiiig-beetles and bacon-beetles may 
be regarded ns examples 
Clavicular (kla-vlk'fi-Icr), a. Pertaining to 
the eollar-bonc or clavicle. 

Clavier (kla'vl-6r), m. [Fr clavier, from L. 
elavis, a k(*y ] in music, the key-board of 
a pianoforte, orgRtb hamioniuin, or other 
instrument w'hose keys are arranged on the 
same plan. 

Clavlform (klav'i-fomi), a. (L clava. a 
club, and ftmiia, a shape ] Same as Cla- 
rate, 1. 

Clavlger t (klttv'i-jt^r), n. 1 [L elavis, a key, 
and gero, to carry.] One who keeps tlie 
keys of any place - 2 [L. clava, a club, and 
gero, to carry ] One who bears a club ; a 
club-l>earer. 

ClaviireroUB (kla-vij'c'r-us). a. [See alKivc.] 
Bt>aring a key Clarke. 

Clavlpidp (klav'j-palp), n A member of 
tlie family Clavipaipi. 

Clavlualpi (klRv'i-pal-pl), 71 pi. [L. clava, 
a cluli, and palpi, feelers ] Same as Urn- 
tylUla>. 

ClaviB (kla'vis). n. [L , a key.] That which 
serves to unlock or explain any difllculty, 
as a translation of a foreign autiior; or that 
which serves to explain a cipher; a key. 
Clavula (klav'u-la), 71. [L., dim of clava, 
a club.] Ill hot the receptacle of certain 
fungi 

davUB (kla'vus), H [L.. a nail ] The dis- 
ease produced in grains of rye and other 
grasses when they are changed to a brown 
or blackish ctdour by tlie action of the early 
state of the parasitical fungus Cordiceps 
(Clavieeps) purpurea See £r(K>T. 

Glavyr, ulavd (klavl, klav^el), n. In arch. 
a mantel-piece. 

Claw (klBL n- [A. Sax. cldwu, eld, a claw ; 
cog D. klaauw, a claw or paw. IceL kl6, 
Dan. and 8w. Ho. G. klaue, a claw ; proba- 
bly allied to cleave, to adhere ] 1. Hie 

sharp luHiketi nail of a quadruped, bird, or 
other animal ; or mure ^nendly. a hooked 


FAto. ikr, fat, f«ll; mA. met. h«r; pine, pin; ndtc, not, move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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extremity belonging to any animal member 
or appendage. 

The maxillary palps In the Spiders .ire long Jointed 
aupendai^es, terminated in the females by pointed 
daws. H. A. Nicholson. 

2. The whole leg or foot of such animals 

J crustaceans, spiders, drc.) as have curved 
ointed legs usually terminating in a sharp 
point; in a special sense applied to the 
pincers of certain sholUflsh, as the lobster, 
crab, Ac.— S. The hand: in contempt. John- 
won,- -4. Anything shaped like the claw of an 
animal, as the crooked forked end of a ham- 
mer used for drawing nails.— S In hot. the 
narrow base of a petal, especially when it 
is long, as in the pink and wall dower: in 
this sense called also U nguis (which see). 
Claw (kla). V ^ 1 To tear, scratch, pull, or 
seize witli, or as with, claws or nails 

Like wild beasts shut up in a cage, to claw and 
bite each other to their mutual destruction. Burke 

2. To relieve as if by scratching; to scratch, 
as an itching part, with intent to gratify 

Look, whether the wither'd elder hath not his uoll 
claw'd like .i parrot. Shas. 

Hence— 3 To fawn on; to flatter. 

Rirh men they claw, soothe up, and flatter ; the 
poor they contemn and despise Holland 

- To claw offd to claw awayd to rail at ; to 
scold 

Mr ll.ixter claws off the E|iiscop.d party .is 
a set of (;.iss.inclrian priests Bp Nicholson 

The jtidc Fortune is to he claw'd away for’t, if you 
.should lose it Sir K L'hstrange. 

Claw (klg), V. i Naut. to beat to windward, 
to prevent falling oii a lee shore or on an- 
other vessel : with off; hence. (Jig.) to get 
off ; to escape. 

Claw- back t (kla'bak), n. Lit. one who 
claws the back; one who flatters; a syco- 
phant; a wheedler Mir. for Magn. 
Claw-back t (klg'link), a Flattering Up. 
Hall. 

Claw- back t (kla'bak). v t. To flatter. 
Wanwr. 

Clawed (kltpll. a Fiiriiislied with claws 
Claw-hammer (kla'ham-in^.r), n A ham- 
mer so nariHMl from one end of it being 
divided into two claws, for convenience of 
drawing nails out of wood 
Clawlees (kla'les), a Destitute of claws 
ClaWBlck (kin'flik), a Suffering, as sheep, 
from font-rot or claw-sickness 
daw-Biokness (kUt'sik-ncs), n. Foot-rot, a 
disease in cattle and sheep. 

Claw -wrench (kla^rcnsh). n. A wrench 
having a loose pivoted jaw and a relatively 
fixed one so arranged as to bite together 
when they are made to grip an object. 
Clay(kla), n (A Sax clctg, Dan kUtg, b (4 
klci, D klai, klci, (5. klei, clay From a root 
signifying to stick nr adhere, seen also in 
cleave, to adhere, clue, clog, clot, glue, 1. 
gluten ] 1 The name common to various 
viscous earths, compounds of silica and alu- 
mina. sometimes' with lime, magnesia, soda 
or potash, and metallic oxides All the va- 
rieties are characterized by being firmly I'o- 
herent, weighty, compact, and hard when 
dry, but stiff, viscid, and ductile when moist; 
smooth to the touch; not readily dilfusildc 
in w’ater, and when mixed not readily suii- 
siding in it. They contract by heat, flays 
absorb water greedily, and become soft, but 
are HO tenacious as tu be monhied into any 
shape, and hence they are the materials of 
bricks and tiles, pottery, Ac I'liere are 
many varieties of clay used for different 
purposes, us pipe-efa;/, putter’s clay, brick 


clay, jior -lain clay, Ac.— 2 In poetry and 
in Set ip. earth in general, esjiecially as the 
material of the human body. 

I .lUo am fi^rttied out of tlic day Job xxxiii o 
Tlicir spirits conquered when their cl.iv is.is rold 
7 Bail/ic 

Kiinmcridge clay. Oxford efau. Weald 
day. .See thesi* terins in their aljihubetical 
places— Cfat/ iron-ore, clay ironstone, one 
of tlie most valuable of the ferrifemus rocks, 
frfim which iron is procured in gn^at abun- 
dance It (K'ciirs chiefly in the coal-mea- 
sures of Scotland, Staffordshire, Shropshire, 
and Wales 

Clay (kla), a Formed or consisting of clay; 
a clay soil. 

Clay (kla), vt. 1 To cover or manure with 
clay ‘ The ground must be clayed again ’ 
Mortimer. 2. To purify and whiten with 
day, as sugar - 3. To puddle with clay 
Clay-brained (kla'brand), a. Doltish; stu- 
Shak. 

-built (kla'bilt), a Built with clay. 
cistemB.' Dr. E Darwin. 


day-oold ( kla'kold ). a. Cold as clay or 
earth; lifeless. Rowe; MaUet. 

Claya (kl&), n. [Fr. elaie, a hurdle.] In 
, fort, a wattle or hurdle made with stakes 
! interwoven with osiers, to cover lodpients. 
Clayed (klad), p. and a. 1. Covered or ma- 
nured with clay; as, clayed lands.— 2. I*url- 
' fled and whitened with clay; as, clayed 
sugar 

' Clayey (kla'I), a. l Consisting of clay; 
aboiiiidiiig with clay; partaking of clay; 
like clay ' A heavy or clayey soil * Derham. 
2 Bedaubed or besmeared with clay. 

I lieKtii. one would think, cannot come to 

Krow untillcd— no man made ilay^ or made weary 
tlicreby. Carlyle 

Cla]rl^ (kla'ish). a. Partaking of the na- 
ture of clay, or containing particles of it. 
‘ffuj/MA water.* Harvey 
Clay-kiln (kla'kil). n. A kiln or stove for 
. btii'ning cla}'. 

Clay-marl (kla'mkrl), n. A whitish, smooth, 

> chalky clay 

, day -mill (khVmil). n. A mill for mixing 
I and tempering clay; a pug-mill. 

I Clasrmore (kla'nidr). n IDael elaidheatti- 
mor, a broadsword elaidheam, a sword, 

I and mor, great 1 Formerly the large two- 
i handed sword of the .Seotch Highlanders ; 

I now a bosket-hiltod, double-edged broud- 
I sword. 

Clay -pit (kla’pit), n. A pit whore clay is 
dug. 

Clay-Blate (kla'slat), n In geol a rock 
consisting of clay which has lH‘en hardened 
and otherwise cltiinged, for the most part 
extremely fissile and often affording good 
roofing slate. In colour it varies from 
greenish or bluish-gray to lead colour The 
cleavage is indejiendeiit of the stratification. 
It rarely li(‘s parallel to the betliliiig, gener- 
ally crosMiig the strata at all angles If a 
piece of slati* be cxaininod it will be found 
possible to eontiniie the division until very 
thin scales are olitaiiicd This jiceiiliar 
structure is known ns slaty cleavage 'i'his 
rock, in Scotland, is churaetcHstie of thi' 
Silurian formation. 

Clay-Btone (Ua'stun), n. An enrihy felstone 
or fclspatliie rock of the igneous group ; its 
harder varieties lieing foimerly known as 
compact felspar Its texture is porous, 
compact, or slaty Its colour is white, gray, 
yellow, or blue; also rose or pale reil, or 
brownis^ red, and Bonietinies greenish 
Clead, Gleed (kled), v t. To clothe [ Pro- 
viiK'ial Knglish and Scotch j 
Cleading, deeding (klcdlng), n | A pro- 
vincial K.and Sc. form of clothing ] 1. Cloth- 
ing , that which clothes or covers ; a cover- 
ing. iScotcb.l— 2 In cMrtim's, the jacket or 
outer covei'ing of the cylinder ; also, a tim- 
ber casing inuloHiiig the boiler of a locomo- 
tive engine and llnibox; the covering of 
hair-felt put on HU'am-pipes to prevent the 
radiatinii of heat 3 Any kind of jilank- 
covcring, siicli us the hlutiiig-boarils of u 
roof, the iiiiards of a tloiir, the pliiiik lining 
of a pit-shaft, the plunking of a coffer-dam, 
Ac 

dean (kleii), a (A Sax rfrruf:. clean, pure, 
iiright; cog witli W glaiti, ylan, Ir and 
f4ael glan, clean, pure, radiant, the root 
iieing also seen probaiily in glance, Ac 1 

1 Clear of dirt or filth; liaving all iinclean- 
nesH renioveil; unmixed with mutter foreign 
to the substance itself; uniuliiltemteil; pure 

2 Free from what is liijmious; without 
fault, imperfection, or defect; ns, a clean 
garden, clean titnber. a clean copy; a clean 
proof 3 Clcan-liinbed; well-proportioned; 
Mhaiiely; lithe 

Mctli'ingbl he li.vl a pair 
(If Icgirc'i ariU of fct-l, vi c/enr .iiid fair 
Tli.it .ill my bate 1 g.ivr tiSto Ins bold Ckamer 
'I by ».iist IS straight clean ll’atler 

4 Free from awkwardness; ntit bungling; 
dexterniis; adroit, as. a clean boxer; a clean 
leap, a clean trick - 5. Free from limitation 
or any modifying quality or circumstance ; 
entire; complete 

And wlHjn thou rc.ii»«st the harvest of your land, 
thou slialt nut iii.ike Jean riddance of the corners of 
the held Lev xxin ev 

6. In whale-fishing, having no fish or oil 
aboard ; as, a sliip returned clean, that is, 
came back from the fishing without liaving 
captured whales or seals 7 Free from 
moral impurity, guilt, or lilamc ; innocent ; 
sinless; holy. 'He knew who should lietray 
him; therefore said he.Vc are not all clean.' 
Jn. xiii 11 —8. Among the .Tews, (a) of per- 
sons, free from ceremonial defilement Lev. 
xil 8 (h) Of animals and things, not caus- 


ing ceremonial defllcment; specifically, of 
animals, not forbidden by the ceremonial 
law for use in sacrifice and for food. Lu. 
xi. 41; Oeii vii. S.— Clean bill of health, a 
document signed by the proper aiitliorities 
certifying that there are no cases of infec- 
tious disease on board the ship to whose 
muster it is granted. 8ec under Bill. 
Cleaji (kleii). adv. [A. 8nx clcene, clean, 
entirely. Sec above J 1. Quite ; perfectly ; 
wholly; entirely; fully. 

The people p.ibsed ilran over Jordan Josh. ill. 17 . 

Is his mercy ilean gone for ever? Ts. Ixxvii. 8 

2 Without miscarriage; dexterously [Ob- 
solescent.] 

Pope came oflf cUan with Homer Krt'. y Htnl^ 

Clean (klSn), v.t IA Hax. r/irnau 800 the 
adjective.] To make clean; to i-emove all 
foreign matter from: to purify, to cleanse 
' Time enough to clean our ship’s bottom ’ 
Dainpier. ' Cleaned their vigorous wings ' 
Thomson.- Tv clean out, to deprive of all 
available means; to exhaust the pecuniary 
resounies of. [Colloq.] 

(Bentley) must have been pretty well cleaned ouf 
ZV (Jntncey 

Cleaner (klen'^r), n. One who or that wliich 
eleuiis 

Clean-lianded (klenlmnd-ed), a 1. Having 
clean hands - 2 Fig free from moral taint 
or suspicion ; as. he did come out of the 
triuisactioii elean-ha tided. 

Cleaning (kien'ing), n. l Tlie act of making 
clean - 2 The after-birth of eows, ewes, Ac. 
Cleanllly (klcn'li-li), adv In a cleanly 
nianner. (Ruru.1 

Clean-limbed (klen'liind). a. Having well- 
I>roportioned limbs, lithe; lissome. ‘A 
elean-limhed fellow.’ lHeketis. 

CleanllneBB (klen'li-nes). /( 'J'lie state or 
quality of Iieing cleanly; freedom from dirt, 
filth, or any foul extraneous matter. ’ Tlio 
c^'an/iwm of its streets.’ Addison. * Such 
eleanlinesH from bead to heel ’ Swift. 
Cleanly (klcn'li), a [From clean J 1 Free 
from dirt, filth, or any foul matter, neat; 
carefully avoiding filth ' Neat iiiul cleaitly. ’ 
Shak 'Some jilain, but cleanly country 
maid’ Ihyilen. 2 Free from injurious or 
polluting Influence; pure, iniioeent. 'Clean- 
ht joys ’ OlanviUe 3 t CleaiiHing; iimkiiig 
clean. 

Thr fair 

Wall tleau/y powder dry llicir hair Prutr 
4 \ Nice, artfid, dexterous; adroit ' Clean- 
ly VUiy' Spenser. ‘ C/enn/y evasion.’ Sir 
li L’Hst range 

Cleanly (k'*‘n'll), adv 1 In a clean man- 
ner; neatly, witlif ’ji filth, ‘lie was very 
cleanly dressed ' Jjtiekens 2 t I’urcly, ili- 
noeenlly Shak 3t Cleverly, adroitly; 
dexterously. ‘’I’o have a quick hand and 
convey things cleanly ’ Middleton 
CleannOBB (kleiCnes), n. The state or 
qiinlily of being clean : (a) freedom from 
dirt, filth, and foreign matter; neatness 
(//) Freedom from ccroiiionial judlutiou 

No srrupiilnim purity, imiir of the Li'reiiioiiial 
tlfunnew wliuh cli,ir.iLtcrl/es tin* diction of oiiriica- 
dniin .d pharisit cs Macaulay 

(r)t Kxiietness; purity; justness, etirrectness: 
used of language or style ' Cleanness of 
expression ' Dryden (d) Purity; iiinocenee 
•The cleanness and purity of tine’s mind.’ 
pope 

CleanBablB, CleanBlblB (kienz'a-bi, kienz'- 
l-hl), a. Capable Ilf being cleansed Shvr- 
wtmd fKan‘ ] 

i CleanBB (klenz), vt prot. A pp cleansed; 
ppr cleansing. [ A Sax. rlmnsian, from ctiKiie. 
clean 1 1 To purify, to make clean . to 

free from filth, impurity, guilt, infeetlon, 
or generally wliutever is unsttemly, noxious, 
or fifiensive 

C Iratue tlum me froiii srerct faults Ps xix i.* 

2. I’o remove; to purge away 

Not nil hiT odorous tt.irs can dratur her rrimc 
Ihydfu 

CleanBer (klenzV*r), n One wlio oi* tliat 
which cleanses 

Clean-Bhaped (klen'sliapt).o symmetrical 
in shape; well proiiortioneU 
CleanBlblB. sci* clkansablk. 
CleanBlng(klenz'ing).a. Adapted to cleanse 
and iiurify , „ 

Clean-tlmberedt (kleiFtlm-bfird), a. ell- 
proportioneii [Rare.] 

1 think Hector w;is not so clean-timbered Shak 
Clear (kler), a |O.Ft cler,cU:ir, Fr clair, 
from L clants, clear, whence also (t Dun 
and Sw klar, I) klaar, clear ) 1 Free from 
darkness or opacity; brilliant; light, liiiiiin- 


ch, dbain; fih, 8c. locA; g, go: ft, Fr ton; ng, §ing; th, fAen; th. fAin; w, wig; wh, ivAlg; zb, azure.— See K*T. 
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out; unclouded: not obscured. ‘ It is al* 
most e(ear dawn.’ Shak. * The ciear aun.’ 
MUtwn. * I will darken the earth in a clear 
day.* Am. viii 9 • 2 t Brlaht-coloured; gay; 
■howy: magiiinnent. ‘ Him that is clothra 
with dear clothing.' Wiekliffe, Ja. il. 3. - 
8. l''rue from anything which would dim the 
trangpareiu y or brigut colour of a thing ; 
aa, clear water ; a cfear complexion ; clear 
■and. ‘C^;ar silver.' MUUm. 

The strcuin is so transparent, pure, and cUar. 

Jiruham 

4. Free from anything that confuses: (a) not 
confused or dull ; having the power of per- 
ceiving or comprehending (|Uickly ; sharp ; 
acute; discriminating; as, a clear intelict't. 

(b) fSasily seen or comnrehended; free from 
oliscurity; easily intelligiide ; perspicuous, 
distinct ; luc.id ; as, a clear statement. ‘ A 
clear account ’ Sir W Temjtle. 

Multitudes of words arr neither an arcument uf 
fifitr ide.ih in the writer, nor ,'t nroper iiicuns of ton- j 
veyiiiv; dear notions to the reader Dr Ciarke \ 

h Kvldent; manifest; indisputable; tin- ; 
tleniablc ' Reinaiiicd to our Almighty foe ' 
dear victory ’ Milton - « Free fnmi any- | 
thing that pertiiriis; umlisturticd i>y care or 
passion: unruffled: M«*rcne ‘Tti whom the 
Son with calm asricct and dear ‘ Milton - 

7. Free from guilt or iilame; morally un- 
blemished. irreproachalilc * Duncan hath 
been so clear in bis great office ’ Shak. * In 
honour clear ’ 

1 write tfi you this second epistle, in which I stir 
your dear soul liy iiioniKhitii;. li’tckh/fe, a Pet lii. i 

8 Free from entanglement or emfiarrass- 
ment: free from accusation or imputation, 
distress, imprisonment, or the like: followed 
fty o/ nr from ' To get dear qf all the dclits 
1 owe ’ AVtriilr. 

The cruel coroorul whisper'd iti iny ear. 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me dear 
Gay 

9 Free from Impediment or obstnictiVin ; 
unobstructed; as, a clear view. 

My companion left the way e/ear to him. Addison. 

10 Sounding distinctly; tlistinctly audible; 
canorous; as, his vtdcc was loml and dear. 

11 Without diminution or deduction; in 
full ; net ; as, clear pniilt or gain 

I often wished that I had dear, 

I*or life, sis hundred pounds u year Swl/l. 

--Clear daye (preceded by a numeral, as 
four, five, or nine clear davs), days reckoned 
exclnsively tif those on which any proceed- 
ing is commenced or completed 

Clear (kler). n In carp, and arck. only 
iHirliaps in the plirase in the clear, that is, 
in the space between any two itodies where 
no other iiiterveiies, or between tlioir near- 
est surfaces. 

Clear (kler), adr 1 Clearly; plainly; not 
obscurely; manifestly Milton. 2 (3euir, 
quite ; entirely , wholly : indicating entire 
sepiiratiun. as, to eiit a piece clear off; to 
go clear away K'tdloq J 

Me* put his miiiith to her car, and under pretext of 
a whispc'i, lui it tUar oil .Sir A*, /'hsfraa^e 

Clear (klOr), vt. l T<» remove whatever 
diminishes the lirlghtiiosM, trunspareney. or 
purity of ctdonr of a thing; as, to clear 
li«|Uors; to clear a mirnir; to clear the sky 
2. To free from oiiseiirity, perplexity, or 
amfilgiiity often followed by up; as, to 
clear a tiiiestioii or theory : to clear up a ease. 

I rt a goil desc end, and < ilu' I•lldl 1 cvs to the 
auiliriuv />fir/rN 

3 'I'o fret' from ottstrueiioiis . to free from 
any iiiipedimeiit or iiieunihranee, or from 
anything noxious or injurious, ns. to dear 
Uie sea of pirates; to clear land of trees, t<i 
clear a road; to dear tlie voiee 4 To re- 
move (something in tlie natinv of an en- 
cumbrance, impediment, or olistruetioii): 
with off, away, &v ; as. to dear ryf debts, to 
clear away rubbish - 5 To free; to lilieratt^ ' 
or iliscngagt*: ns, to dear a iniin from debt, ‘ 
obligation, t»r duty <l To free from the 
iinputation of guilt ; to justify or viiidieate; . 
to aetpiit ‘ That will liy no means dear the 
guiltv ' Ex xxxiv. 7 7 To make gain or 

profit beyond all exiioiises and chan^*s . tti . 
net 

He e/ears but two hundred thousand crowns a year 

Addifon 

8. To leap over or pass by without touehing 
or failure ; as, to clear a hedge or ditch ; 
to clear a rock at sea by a few yards. 

9. iVauf. hi pay the customs on, <»r con- 
nected with, to obtain permission to sail 
for. by prtHMiring the necessary documents, 
giving the requisite bonds. Ac.; as, to dear 
• cargo; to dear a ship at the cnstom-houoe 


— To dear the landf is to gain such a dis- j 
tonco from shore os to have open sea room 
and lie out of danger from the land.— - 
To dear a chip for actum, or to clear for 
action, is hi remove all iiicumbrnnces from 
the decks and prepare tor an engagement. 
Clear (kler). P.i 1. To become free from 
clouds or fug; to become fair; to pass away 
or disappear from the sky: often followed 
by up, off, <ir away: as, the mist clears off or 
away. 

So fnul a sky dears nut without a storm. Shak. 
Advise him to stay till tlie wcatlier dears up. Swift. 

2 t To he disengaged from incumbrances, 
distress, or entanglements; to lieconie free i 
or disengaged Haerm — 3 To exchanjse 
cheques and hills and settle halanc.es. as is 
done in clearing houses See CLEAKINO.I (c). 

4. Saut. to leave a port: often followed oy 
nut or outwards; as, several vessels cleared 
yesterday ; the ship will dear out or out- 
wards to-morrow. — To dear out, to take 
ones self oft; to remove; to depart. [Colloq J 

dearage (kl^FaJX n. The act of removing 
anything; clearance. [Rare ] 

Clearance (klcr'ans), n. l. llio act of clear- 
ing; as. the dearancA of land from trees; 
the clearance, of an estate from unprofitable 
tenantry. —2. Clear or net profit Trollope. 

3 A certiflcute that a ship or vessel has 
been cleared at the custom-house. —4 In 
steiam- engines, the distance between the 
piston and the cylinder-cover, when the for- 
mer is at the end of its stroke. 

Clear-cole (klerlcdl). Bee Claire-cole. 
Clear-cut (kier'kut). a. Formed with clear, 
sharp, or delicately defined outlines, as if 
by cutting, as opposed to moulding. 'A 
cold and clear-cut face.’ Tennyson 
Clearednem (kldrd^nes). n The state or 
quality of being cleared. Fuller. (Rare] 
Clearer (kler'^r). n l One who or that 
which clears. -2. Naut a tool on which the 
hemp is always finished for lines and twines 
for sail-makers. Ac 

Clear-headed (kleFhed-edX a Having a 
clear head or understanding. ‘ This clear- 
headed, kind-hearted iiuin.’ Disraeli 
Clearing (kler'ing), n 1 The act of clearing; 
as, (aTtne act of freeing from anything; as, 
the clearing of land. (6) The act of defend- 
ing or vindicating one^s self 2 Cor. vil. 11 

(c) Am<mg bankers, the act of exchanging 

drafts on each other’s houses and setUlug 
tiic differences A clerk frtmi each estab- j 
lishiiient atttmds the clearing-house with : 
the cheques and hills he may have on the \ 
otliera, and distributes tliein in drawers 
allotted to the several hanks They then 
make out balance-sheets, entering on the 
one side tlie snm each bank owes them and ' 
on tlic other side the sum they owe each 
hank 'I’iiose who have money to receive 1 
on balance take it indiscriminately from ; 
those wlio have to pay, as it is evident the 
sums to he paid must, in tlie aggregate, 
equal the sums to lie received In railway 
inaiMoement, tlie act of distributing ainoiig \ 
the different companies the proceeds of the 
througti traffle paiwing over several rail- \ 
ways The necessary calculations are made 
in the railway clearing house in London ~ I 
2. A place or tract of land cleared of wood I 
for cultivation: a coniiiioii use of the word ! 
in America i 

Clearing -bOUM (kler'ing-hous), ?1. I'hc I 
place where tlie operation termed clear iny i 
in liaiiks and railways is carried on See i 
Cleaking, 1 (r). ; 

dearlng-nut (kldr'ing-mit), n. 'I'he fruit ' 
of the Strychnos potatorum, used in the 
East Indies for clearing muddy water. i 
Clearly (kl^r'li), adv in a clear manner: 
(a) plainly; evidently; fully; as, tlie fact is ; 
clearly proved (h) Without nhstriictioii ; 
hiiiiinously ; as, to shine clearly (e) With 
clear dlsceiTinient; as, to understand clearly. 

(d) t With<iut entanglement or confusinn 

• He will never come out of It dearly ’ 
Daeon (clt Plainly; honestly; candidly. 
Td lot son. (f)t Without reserve. 

Hv n crrttin day ihrv should itrariy relinquish ' 
unto tile king .'ll! their lands and pasvcMions. 

Str 7 Ihivtes. ] 

Cleamees (kldr'nes\ n. The state or qua- 
llty of tielng clear : (a) freedom from any- 
thing that diminishes the brightness, trans- i 
jiareiicy, or purity <if colour of a thing ; as, I 
the WcamcMiuf water or other liquor; clear- ! 
ness of skin (b) Freedom from ohstniction ' 
or tncnmtirance : as, the clearness of the j 
ground (r) Discernment ; perspicuity ; as, j 
dearness of understanding (tf) Distinct- 
ness; perspicuity; luminousness: os. the ' 


; deamest of views, of arguments, of explan- 
! ations. 

He does not know how to convey his thoughts to 
another with dearness and perspicuity. AtUtsen. 
(e)t Plainness or plain dealing ; sincerity ; 
. honesty; fairness; candour. 

Their good faith and dearness of dealing made 
them almost invincible. £acon. 

(/) Freedom from imputation or suspicion 
of ill. 'I require a deameMT.’ Shak. (y)In 
painting, that peculiar quality in a picture 
which IS realized by a skilful arrangement 
of colours, tints, and tones, and for the 
satisfactory attainment of which a know* 
j ledge of chiaroscuro is retiuisite. 

Clear-Beeing (kler'se-ing). a. Having a 
clear sight or understanding. Coleridge. 

Clear-slgllted (kler^slt-ed), a. Seeing with 
clearness ; having acuteness of mental dis- 
cernment; discerning; perspicacious; as, 
clear-sighted reason; a dear-sighted judge. 

^dgmeiit sits dear-sirkted, and surveys 

Tlie chain of reason with unerring gaze. Thomson. 

Clear-iiglitedneBB fkler-sit'ed-nes). n. The 
state or quality of being clear-sighted; acute 
discernment. 

ClBBX-BtBXCh (klcr^st&rch), v.t. To stiffen 
and dress with clear or colourless starch; 
as, to dear-starch muslin 

He took his lodgings at the mansion-house of a 
tailor's widow, who washes and can dear-starch his 
bands. Addison. 

ClBBr-Btarbher (kieFstUrch-^r), n. One who 
clear-starches. ‘Clean linen come home 
from the clear-starcher’s.* Dickens. 

Clear-Btory, Clere-story (kl^r'std-ri), n. 
[Clear and story. It is uncertain whether 
the epithet clear is apjilied to the story on 
account of the light admitted through its 
windows, or from its being clear of the roof 
of the aisles.] Tlie upper story of a cathe- 



Part of Malnisbury Abbey 

A, Clear story R. '1 riforuim. C, Arches of the Nave. 

dral or other church, perforated by a range 
of windows, which form the principal means 
of lighting the central portions of the build- 
ing. It is immediately over the arches of 
the side aisles and the triforium, where a 
triforium is present Wliere tiiere is no tri- 
forium it rests immediately on the archea 
Cl6ftt(klet), u Ll’Pobably allied to G. kkite. 


I, Cleat 3 , Deck<leat. 3 , Thumb-cleat 

kUitte, a claw, or to D klit, O. klette, a bar] 
1. A piece of wood or iron used in a ship to 
fasten ropes upon. It is formed with one 


nie, ftr. fat, full; mB, met. hBr; pine, pin; nAte, not, mAve; tOhe. tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; F, Sc. fay. 
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ann or two« or with a hollow to receive a 
rope, and is made fust to some part of a 
vessel. There are several kinds of cleats on 
board vessels; such as belaying-cleats, deck- 
cleats, thumb-cleats ---2. A piece of iron 
worn on a shoe 3 A piece of wood nailed 
on transversely to a piece of joinery for the 
purpose of securing it in its proper position, 
or for strengthening. ~-4 A trunnion bracket 
on a gun-carriage. E. H. Knight. 
deat (klet), v.t. To strengthen with a cleat 
or cleats. 

Gleavable (kiev'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
cleaved or divided. 

(kleVaj), n. 1. The act of cleaving , 
or splitting; the act of separating or divid- 
ing off.— 2 In mineral and geol tlie man- 
ner in which substances regularly cleave 
or split. It is used in relation to the frac- 
ture of minerals which have natural Joints 
and possess a regular structure Certain 
rocks, as slate-rocks in the strictest sense, 
may be cleaved into an indeflnite number 
of thin laniitini which are parallel to ea<'h 
other, but which may lie, but generally are 
not, parallel to Uie planes of the true strata 
or layers of deposition. Cleavage is the 
result of an operation which is subseipiciit 
to, and entirely independent of. the original 
stratification of the rocks In reference to 
mineral crystals cleavage is called haeal, 
cubic, diagonal, or lateral (or jteritonuoM) 
according as it is parallel to the base of a 
crystal, to the faces of a cube, to a diagonal 
plane, or to the lateral planes, 
deave (klev), v i. Iiret. clave or cleared; pp i 
cleaved; ^pT. cleaving. (A Sax clitian, efeo^ . 
Jian, pret. elifude, pp clifod {cleaved is there- ' 
tore historically the correct pret it jip ); I 
cog. D. and L fl. kleven, Dan. klcebe, C. klehen, , 
to adhere, to cleave Climb is a nasalized j 
form akin to this.] 1. 'J'o stick ; to adhere ; 
to be attached : used both in a literal utid 
flgurative sense. ‘If any blot hath cleaved t 
to mine hands.’ Job xxxi. 7. ’Who loved 
one only and who clave to her.' TennyHon. 
Let my tongue c/mw to tlic roof of uiy mouth. 

I*s < JIXXVU <> I 

For I cleaved to a r,uisie titut I felt to lu* pure .»ml 

true. ’lettuwou 

2. To unite aptly; to fit closely. [Hare.] , 

New liuiioiirs . . | 

Like our strange gnriucntb, not to their iiiouhl 
Hut with the aid of use 

deave (klev), Vl pret eXove or clave (the ' 
latter now arcluUc), also cle/t; pp. cloven, 
cle/t or cleaved; ppr. clearing. lA Ha\ 
clelifan, cledf, clo/en (the historically cor- 
rect conjugation is therefore cleave, clave or 
clove, cloven), t«> cleave or split; cog, I) 
ktoven, I col. kljd/a, Dan khce, (r kliehen. 
This verb can hardly be connected with 
cleave, to adhere ] 1. To Jiart or divide by 
force; to split or rive; to sever forcibly; to 
hew; to cut; as, to eleare wood ; to cleave a 
rock. ‘.Stands apart clejt from the niaiii ’ 
Tennyson. * Clove an advent to the throne.’ 
Tennyson. 

Ill', heart was cleft with pnin and ra^e. 

111!. Lheeks they (|Uivcred, liis eye:, were wild 
L olertdji'f 

When Abr.ih.'im ciffered up his sun. 

He cLn>e tlie woud wherewith it ini|;ht be done. 

l.ont'/fl/.rfo, , 

He r/<y7 me thre/ the stonuicher. lennyi>>H I 

Oil yet we trust . 

Tli.it not .1 worm is cten'eo in v.iiii Tfun\ u»i | 
2 To part or open naturally. 'Every beast i 
that parteth the hoof, and eleaveth the cleft 
iiitfi two claws ’ Dcut xiv 6 
deave (klev), vi. To divide; to split; to j 
open: especially with a sudden and violent < 
shock. SArtJlr 

deaveltendite (klev'laud-it), n. [From Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland ] A mineral of the fel- 
spar family, called alscj Siliceous Felspar or 
Albitc See Ai.niTE. 

Cleaver (klev'^r), n 1 fine who nr that 
which cleaves Specifically- -2. A hiitchcr's 
instrumuiit for cutting carcasses into joints i 
_^»r pieces 

deaverB,n. See CLi VEILS. Y 

deche,decb^e(kia sha). i 

M. [Fr elech^e, I ‘dtj 

from (hypoth ) L clavi- 
catus, from davis, a key ] 

In her. a term applied to ^ 

any ordinary voitled or I v 

pierced throughout, and 

so much perforated that ^ 

the chief substance is Cross rlechee. 

taken from It, leaving 

nothing visible but the edgea Thus a cross , 

deehAe is a cross with the inside taken out, | 

leaving only an edge, and which is more , 

commonly blazoned a cross voided i 

ch. ekain; eh. Sc. lock; g, go; J, job; 


deck (klek), v.t or i. [Dan. kkekke, loel. 
klekia, to hatch. ] To hatch ; to litter. [Scotch. ] 
dedkin (klek'ln), fL A brood; a litter. 
[Scotch.] 

CleCklll-tlllie (klekln-timX n. [Dan. kltvkke- 
tid.] Tho time of hatf’hiiig or littering; the 
time of birth. [Scotcli ] 

Cleckin-ttme's nye canty time. Str H’ Siott. 

deddyo ( klod'yd X [A Celtic corruption 
of Latin gladius, a sword.] In archcrol an 
, ancient bronze, leaf -shaped, two-edged 
sword, occasionally dug up in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and elscwliere. These 
' swords are supposed to have lieeu intro- 
I ducod into Britain by the Romans, 
dedge (kleD, n. [A. Sax. ckrg, clay; comp 
dodgy, deiigy.) In mining, tiie upiicr stru 
turn of fullers eartli 

dedgy (klcj'i), a. [This and the form cladgy. 
are Kofteiicd forms of daggy, from A Sax. 
dasg, clay, tenacious earth.) In agri. an 
epithet applied to stuhhoni, tenacious soils, 
or those mixed witii clay, 
deet (kle), n. A claw. Uolland. 
deed. v.t. See cleap. 
deedix^, n See ChKADlNU. 
deek, deik (kick), r t. [Northern form of 
(I. E cleche, cloche - - ctuteh, softened or closely 
connected forms of <> K eloke. Sc eleuk, 
eluke, a claw.] To hook; to catch os by a 
h(Hik; to st'ize; to snatch; to steal. [Scotch. ) 
deek (kick), v.i To take a porHon’s arm. to 
link together. Burns. [Scotch ] 
deet (klet), n A mining term for the i>lano 
along which the coal is most easily split, 
def (klof), n. [Fr. rle/, L clavis, a key ] A 
: character in music, placed at the beginning 
I of a staff, to detenniiie the degree of eleva 
tint! (H'ciipicd by that staff iu the general 
; claviary or system, and to point out the 
' names of all the notes which it contains in 
> the line of that clef. Thera arc three clefs 

I —the treble, or fl clof, the mean, or 

I C clef, ^ ; and the bass, or F clef, The 


mean clef is now seldom used. Called also ment, a contemporary of St raul, hiit iiov 
Cliff. believed to he apocryphal 2. A decretal o1 

deit(kluft), prut. pp. of c/eavc. Divided; Pope Clement V. 

I split; iiarted asunder. •Cle/t. Paniussiis.* deme&tly (klem'eni-li). odv. With mild 
hryden. ness of temper; mercifully 

deft (kleft), n. [Also written Cl^t ] 1. A dencb (klonsh), v.t. |D.K. elenehe, dinche, 
space or opening made by splitting; a crack; clynehe, to e.leiieh or rivet; Se. elink, U 

ucrevh*. ‘ llio cie/te of tho nw.ks ‘ Is. ii 21 rivet; Dan klinke, Sw to clinch, tc 

2 A disease in horses; a erai’k on the ix'ud rivet, D klinken, to rivet, also to siuind, U 

of tile nasteni.- 3 Apiece made by splitting; tinkle According to Hkeat this veiii is i 

I us. a clv/t of wooil ciiiisal of clink, meaning lit to make U 

deft'footed (kleftTut-ed), a. Having cleft clink, to strike sinartly Comp driide, 

j or cloven feet. drench | 1 'i'o seciira or fiisten, as a nail, 

' deft-graft (kleft 'graft), v.t To ingraft a by beating down tlie point when it is driven 

I plant in another by eleaving the stiK'k and through anything, to rivet 2. To fix; tc 

I insiTtiiig a scion establisii; to confirm; to secure 

d0ft“Pftl8it0 (kleft-pal'at), M A mulfnrma- Aubteynut only ri-fuscd to iiiiirry his r oiisin, bill 
tJoll fll which mole or less of the palate is Ins refusal by iii.irryiiiy' some* OIK rise, 

wanting, so as to leave a longitudinal gap .. » , !' , 

in the middle of the jaw, or on one or otlier ' » ^'^ing together and set firmly; to douhh 
side of it. or on either sale of the midille »I» tigl.tly. ' Clench d herniigers.’ Tenny 
piece of the jaw iu which the inciiuir teetli 

apiienr In many cases eleft-iiulute is reine- I know you, »aii) l-.vr, rltHchint' her tecih am 
dleil by a surgical oiieratioii See Hauk- ’‘***‘' Reade. 

Lii* 4. To grasp firmly 

i ClOft-StlCk (kleft'stik), H. Fig a sc;i'a]ie; a His hc.irl c/ror/u'i/lhe Iile.i.is adiver graspsa gem 
tlx; a dilemma; an awkward predicHiiieiit. , ... 

I , . . . . , „ , [This word is also written Clinch, but thi 

I J.*""''’' ‘ ■' ” "VnJf' prcM'iit IH HOW tin- iiinro common •puniiiK. 

, X ...I I' 1 I Clench (kleinh), « l. A catch; a grip; a per 
deg (kleg). n [Sc and North h. also gleg, Higtciit clutch; a elim h 
1 Icil Ww*. I»‘»« A mime Hr stole 

npIllitMl to VlirioUfl llIKCrtu, tin* fotlinlrH of With ronvnKrd A'fafs 

which arc troublesome to horses, cattle. _ i t 

and even man. fnmi their hlood-siieking 2. t A pun or play on words Clr nches npou 

habits, as to the great horsefly or breeze words. iJryden.^ Lomick witdegeiicrat- 

WmMs).nl«> called tho gadfly: to nito choic/tra. Vryden. | Also written 

the C/»ri/s« UK r/FCMfw'iw (see CllIiY. SOW), ami Ltraea. ) * v u 

in Hiiotlano to the Utrinafojtofa plnvialiM, H dencAer (kleiish t*r). w which 

Btfiniicr imivlah coloured flv clenches; a retort or reply so decisive as to 

i Clalstocumic, CtoUtOffimonB (Wh-t6. clo«. a<ontrovr«y: miun«ii«wcraw<iar((ii- 
gaiii'ik. klis-tog'a-inus), a iDr. kle.m, to J,”****^!..*^ elineher. i r. i 

close or shut up, ami //amuK. iimrriage 1 In Clenching (klciish ing), p and a fonvul- 
Itot ap|iiif*<l to certain fltiwers borne by sively grasping. 

many plaiiU, as the dog-violet and wood- , Thdr gusping ihro.-its viith hnuds he 

sorrel, remarkable from tlieii siiihII size ! **"*'*'’• 

and from never opening, so that Uiey re deneneBBe,t n. Purity: cleanness, r/mneer. 

semhle buds; their fietals aie rudimentary Cleome (kle-d'me), n Kir klevt, to shut. In 
or quite aliorted, but their other parts are ; reference Ui the parts of the flower] A 
HUfflcieiitly develoiied to allow of self-fer- ! genus of plants, nat order rapparidaceie. 
tilizntion and the pnidiictionof seed. Such The siiecies are. undcr-shrahs or annual 
' plants liear also perfect flowen. \ herbs, with simple nr compound leaves, and 

Cleithral ( klUh'ral ), a, [Or kleili, to shut I white, yellow, or purple flowers, found in 
in.] In Greek arch. Iiaving a roof that forms trriplcal regions 

a complete covering; said of temples. , depet (klep). vi [A Hax elepan, deofrian, 
dem (klem). v.t (A)s<» written Clam, and j divian, t<icall, to cry out: He. clep, deap, to 
I closely allied to Icel. klembra, O. klemmen, \ tattle, to tell tales: allied to D klappen, to 

ti, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, f/dn; w, wig; wh, leAig; zh, azure.-'See KIT. 


to pinch, as in a vice ; comp, to bo pinehed 
with hunger. ] To cause to perish of hanger; 
to starve [Did and provincial English.] 

\Vh.it ! will hf vlvfa me and iny followers? 

„ JH !}ensifH. 

dem (klem), V i To die of hunger; to starve. 
[Old ami provincial English ) 

H.trd Is the rhou'c when the v.iliciiit iiiiist e«it their 
aniics. or c/tm Jt. 'jotiAttn. 

dematlB(klein'a-tis), n. [Or. klvmatis, fnim 
klftna, a vine hraiieh, from these plants 
creeping like vines.] A genus t»f wootly 
climhiiig plants, nat. order liununeiilHcefe. 
There arc a large number of species, natives 
of temperate climates. The flowers are 
without petals, lint the sepals an* petaloid 
and often large and brightly coloured. The 
fruit is a head of many aclieiies, witli long 
hcanled styles. (?. ritalba is the common 
traveller’s-joy, which runs over the hedges 
in many parts of Enghiml. loading them first 
with its copious clusters of white blossoms, 
and oftorwards witli heaps of its feather- 
tailed. silky tufts. Improved cultivated 
varieties are much in favour in gardens. 
demencet(kleiii'eiis).o ciemem'y SjM'nser. 
demency (klom'en-si). n. [L dementia, 
from Clemens, dementis, iiiereifiil ] 1. Mild- 
ness of temper, as shown by a superior to 
an inferior; disposition to sjiare or forgive; 
mercy; leniency. 

1 pr.iy thrr th.tt thou wniildest hear us of thy 
tietWHcy n few wnrib. Acls xxiv. 4 

2. Softness nr mildness of the elements; as, 
tlie clemency ot the weatlier. * The elemeney 
of upward air.’ iXryden Syn Mildness, 
tenderness, indulgence, lenity, leniency, 
iiierey, mereifiiliiess, gt'ntleness, eoinpus- 
sioii, forgiveness. 

dement (klem'ent), a Mild In temper and 
ilisposition; gentle; lenient; merciful: kind; 
tender; eompusslunate. Shak. 
dementlne (kleni'ent-ln). a Pertaining to 
St (’lemeiit, or to his reputed compilations; 
or to the (Umstitutions of Clement V. 
dementlne (klem'ent-in), n l. One of a 
serioH of eompilatioim ascribed to St (%- 
ment, a contemporary of St Paul, hut now 
believed to he apocryphal 2. A decretal of 
Pope Clement V. 

demently (klem'eni-lix odv. With mild- 
ness of temper; mercifully 
dencb (klensh), v.t. |O.E. elenehe, dinehe, 
clynehe, to eleiieh or rivet; Se. elink, to 
rivet; Dun klinke, Sw klinka, to clinch, to 
rivet, D klinken, to rivet, also to siuind, to 
tinkle According to Skeat this veiii is a 
euiisal of clink, meaning lit to make to 
clink, to strike sinartly Comp driide, 
drench \ 1 'I'o seciira or fiisten, as a nail, 
by beating do\\n tlie point when it is driven 
tbroiigb Hiiytbim;, to rivet 2. To fix; to 
establisii; to confirm; to seeun^ 

Aiibtcy not nnly ri-fiiscd to iii.irry his roiisln, but 
tirnthfdXws rcfiis.il by m.irryiiii,' s»iKif* one i-lsc. 

II iirren 

ii To iiring together and set firmly: to double 
lip tightly. ' Cfcms/i't/ her tlngers. ' Tenny- 
snn 

I know yon, »aii) l-.vr, rleHchtHf^ her tecih and 
hi-r llith- fist Reads. 

4. To grasp firmly 

His hc-.irt tlnithnl the ide.i .i-s a diver grasps a gem. 

m Krnrti. 

[This word is also written Clinch, tint tho 
present is now the more common spelling. ] 
Clench (kletnh), n 1. A catch; a grip; a per- 
sistent clutch; a clinch 
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prattle, to babble.] To cry out; appeal. 
*Clepino for vengeance of this treachery.* 
Mir. for Mags 

Olepat (klop), v.t pp velevt. To call or 
name. ‘They cfepe us arunlcards.' Shak 

Otopiammla (klep-Bam‘mi*a),n. f^r. kleptd, 
to Hteal. to hhie, and ammon, sand. ] An in- 
■trument for measuring time by sand, like 
an liour-glaMi 

Clepsydra (k1op‘Hi-dra), n [L, from Gr 
kUjugtdra- kleptA, to steal, to hide, and 
liudUir, water.] 1. A name comm<in to de- 
vices of various kinds for measuring time liy 
the flischarge of water. In the older ones 
the hours were measured by the sinking of 
tlie surface of the 
water in a vessel ; in 
others it ran from one 
vessel into anotlior, 
there lieing in tlie 
lower a piece of cork 



1. ( Ifpsyiii.i, fioiii .III nntKiiK' so.il a, Clepsydra, 
iii> ilii'\.il foriii 

or light a ood, whirli, us the vessel filled, rose 
lip hy degrees and showed tlie hour. In 
later eh'psydne tlic hours wei‘e indicated hy 
a dial In fig 2 the flout A is attached to the 
end of a chain, which is wound round the 
spindle II. and has at Its other extremity the 
counterweight o (Mi wabu* lieing adinitted 
from the cistern p, the lloat rises, the coun- 
terweight descetids and turns the spindle, on 
the eml of which is a hand which iiiarks the 
Iimirs on a dial as in a clock - *2 A chuml- 
I'ul vessel .hihimm 

Oleptomanla (klop-to-nin'iii-u), n. Hec 
KLKI'ToMANIA 

'riii>. IS wli.ii ilif |MMir c.iH slin|iliftiii^>, tin* rich ,ind 
ICitriu'il /> j 

ClereBtorial,! « riTtuinliig to a clere- I 
Htor> (2»o*fcd ill Oxford (»loHnarff ' 

Clere-story, Cler-8tory(k ler'sto rl), II. see 

CtKAh-STOUV 

Cleri^Lt Clerglcali (kho'ii at. kh^rMik-al), 
a I’ertainlng to tlie eiergy, learned, clerkly 1 
•Our termes hoeii so rlrri/irf/l and ijiieiiite ' 
C/inuffr 

Olerglfyt (khVJi fi), r f To eonvert into a 
clurgyiiiiin; to turn to clerical princijdes 

I rl It fit ((|iiol)i slu-) 

1 <1 sin ti ,is liisi fur Idvf , Nil Cl.irkf, 

You inU iiic 11 ii> urt 

Clergionf (kh'*i‘'ji-oii), n A young chorister 
or uulre-hoy ' A litcl elergum, seveiie yere 
of age ' Chaucer 

Clergy (kli’r'll), u IChFr clcrftic, formed as 
if from a h L clcricia, from I. rlcucan, (Jr. 
klcrikoti, clerical, a clergyman, fnuu klvros, 
a lot, proliahly hocause after (Mirist some 
t»f the upostles, Ac , were appoiiitcil hy lot.] 

1 Tlic hod\ of men set apart and eoiise- 
emUul. hy due onUunUoii, lo the serviee of 
God ill the ('hristiau cliurch, the body of 
occlesliisticH. in di.stinctioii from the laity. 

2 The privilege or henetU of eliTgy 

If lOiivU'tcil of ii vii'ri'y.ihlc U'lnin, |u* is entitled 
equ.iliv to Ins (.'erj^jr .iftrr .is liokirr imni. timi 

■ itrnefit I)/ elerjjjj. in laic, originally the 
exemption of the persons of elergymeii from 
criminal process before a secular Judge; or 
a jirivilegt* hy «hich a elerk. or person in 
orilers, claimed to he delivered to his <irdi- 
niiry to pni’ge himself of felony This uno- 
niahius privilege, first assuiiied to give im- 
imiiiity to priestly persons, was in thesiMinel 
extended, for iiiniiy otfenees, to all laymen 
who eonld read First legally ivcoguized hy 
Btat. 8 Kdw I.. A I> 1274; modified in 
temp Hen V 1 1 1 ; it was wholly repealed by 7 
and 8 Geo. lY , is27 —8 t Leaniing; scieiiee 
Ciezi^allle (WU'r'Ji-a-bH. a Kutitlod to or 
adnuttiiig the heiietU of eiergy; as, aclcrjitf- 
oMr felony ‘ A clerffpablc otfenco ‘ Black- 
ttunc 

Clergyman (kUVJi-inau). n A man in holy 
orders, a man regularly a (it lioriKed to preach 
the gos|Kd and atlmluister orditianees ac- 


cording to the rules of any particular de- 
nomination of Christians. In England the 
term is commonly restricted to ministers of 
the FAitablished Church. 

Cleric (kleriik), n A clergyman or scholar. 

' Tlie derie . . . addicted to a life of study 
and devotion ‘ Ilorgleu. 

Cleric (kleFik). a Batiie as Clerical. 1. 
Clerical (kleriik-al). a [L. derieua. Or. 
klirikos. Hoe (3LKKGV and Clerk ] 1. Re- 
lating or pertaining to the cloi^gy; as, cleri- 
cal tonsure; clerical robes; clerical duties — 
2 Relating to a clerk, writer, or copyist, — 
Clerical error, an error inadvertently made 
hy a person in writing out a document. 
Clertcallsm (k1er‘ik-al-izm), n. Clerical 
power or influence, especially the undue 
influence of the cleigy; sacerdotalism. 

( lertutUstM !■> well nigli f.ttal to Christianity. 

Macmillan' \ Mag 

Clerlclty (klc-ria'i-tl). n. The state of being 
a clergyman. J J. Q WUkimon. IRare.] 
Clerlsy ( klerii-si). n 1. A liody of clerks or 
learned men; the literati 
The cleriiv <>f a nation, tlwit U, Its learned men, 
whether |K>ets, iihiiasuphers, or scholars Coleridge, 

•2. The clergy, as opposed to the laity, fin 
lioth senses rare.] 

Cleric (klkrk), u (A Sax cleric, clerc, a 

J iriust; G Fr cZatc; from L clericus.iir klcri- 
ton. Hoo(-LEHoy. ] 1. A ulei^tymaii or ecclesi- 
astic; u man in holy orders, ositecially in the 
Church of England — 2 A man that can 
read; a man of letteni; a scholar. | Archaic ] 

('liiirch.|,i(ldcrs are not always mounted best 
lly learned lierks and latniists prnfessed 

t owger 

8 I'lie layman whf> leads in reading thtt 
responses in the service of the Episcopal 
Clinrcli iliMk ~4 (Mic wlm is employed in 
an oillce public or private, or in a sbop or 
warehouse, forkeeiiiiig reeiirdsor at'coiints; 
an ofll(‘er attached to all courts, municipal 
and other (‘orpnrations. societies, associa- 
tions, A’.(‘ , whose duty generally is to keep 
records of proeeediiigs, and transact all hnsi- 
iiesK under direction of the ctmrt, body, Ac., 
hy wliom he is employed ; as. derk of court, 
town-c/crir; clerk to a school-hoard, Ac, See 
Skckktaky 5 In America, an assistant in 
the sliop of a retail dealer, )>art of wliose 
duties is usually the keeping of accounts; 
a shopman. - Clerk of the amtizc, tlie person 
wiio writes all things judicially done by the 
justices of assi/A: In their clr<*uits Clerk of 
the Jioutte qf Commonts. an offleer appointed 
hy the crown, whose duty is to make iniimtes 
of the decisions of tlie house (not of the 
debates); to see that these minutes are (>or- 
rectly printed and haiuled to the memhei's; 
to read aloud all such pitperh us the liouse 
may order to he read , and to ptTfonii the 
duties of president (without taking tlie 
chair) during the eholre of a sjicaker - 
Clerk of the croicn in Chancery, an Eng- 
lish otnciul whose utH(*e is now enmhined 
with that of the permanent stseietar}' 
in the Lonl (’hancellor’s office. House 
of l/irds. Fonnerly lie hud duties ron- 
nectiMl with lM»th houses of imrlianieiit.- 
Cldk of enrol inentK. an officer ulio has 
custody of lulls passed ]»y both lumses of 
pariiaiiieiit for the puriKWe of obtaining the 
royal assent Sir K May - Clerk of jantt- 
ciary, the clerk of the (^t»urt of Justiciary 
There are a principal and depute-clerk and 
an lUMistant whose duty it is to attend the 
sittings of the Justiciary roiii't in Edin- 
burgh, to keep the luioks of adjournal, and 
to write out tlie iiiterloeutors and sentenees 
of the court.-- Clerk in ordern, in the Church 
of Bnyland, a licensed clergyman - Clerk 
qf the jHirliainente the chief officer of the 
House of liords - Clerk of the peace, an offi- 
cer iK'loiigiiig to the s<'.ssions of the peace, 
whose hiisiiiess is to rend indietments and 
record the proceedings, and perform a mim- 
lK*r <if BiM'cial duties in connection with 
count) affairs -Clerk qf the ncnsion, the title 
givtui to the clerks of the (‘oiirt of Session 
Clerk to the eiynet. See Sionkt A St 
Sicholan clerk, a thief, ii highwu>mau 
Sirtrth, if they inert not with kolas' clerks, 

ril givi- ihcc liiiN neck Shak. 

Clerk-ale, t Clerk*B-alef (klhrk'al. kWrks'- 
al), n. In England, a feast for the henotlt 
of the parish elerk T. Warton 
Glerkleee (klkrkTesXa Ignorant ; mileamed 
Waterhoune. (Rare 1 

Clerk -like (;kliirk'lik). a. Like a clerk ; 
achulur-Iike; leametl * A gentleman, clerk- 
like, experletu'ed ' Shak. 
derkllnees (klark'll-nes), n. Clerkly skill; 
scholarliiiess. Latimer [Rare.] 


dexkly (klArkli),a. 1. Pertaining to a clerk 
; or penmanship. 

I At first in heart It liked me ill 
! When the kingpraised his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to St. Uothan I son of mme. 

Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line. 

Sir tr. Sevtt. 

2. Clerk-like; acholarly. 

Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly. Sir John. 5Aa^ 

derUy (kUtrk'li), adv. In a scholarly man- 
ner. Shak. 

derklbip (klUrk'shlp). n. 1. A state of be- 
ing in holy orders. -2. Scholarship. 

He was not averse to display his clerkship and 
scliolastic information. Lord Lytton. 

3. The office or business of a clerk or writer, 
deromancy (kle'rd-man-si or kleritVman- 

sl). n (Gr. klPron, lot, and manteia, divina- 
tion.] A divination liy throwing dice or 
little Ixmes, and observing the points or 
marks turned up. 

deronomy (kle-ron'o-ml), n (Gr. kl^rog, 
lot, and nomd, a distribution ] Tliat which 
is ^ven as his lot to any one; inheritance; 
heritage or patrimony, 
dethxu (kleth'ra), n. [Or. klithra, alder, 
which these plants resemble in foliage ] A 
genus of plants, nat order Ericaceic, natives 
of North and Tropical America. They are 
shrubs or trees, with alternate serrate leaves 
and many white tiowers in terminal racemes, 
'llie corolla consists of live free petals. One 
species, C. alnifolia, a native of Virginia 
and Oarolina, is cultivated in this country, 
and is one of tlic most beautiful flowering 
shrubs. 

Cleugh (klpAIi), n. [See Clough.] A cleft 
or gorge in a hill ; a ravine ; olscj, a cliff or 
side of a ravine. [.Scotch.] 

Since uid Itucc-leuch the name did gain, 

When in tlic cleugh the buck was ta'cn 

Sir It', ^cott 

Cleve (klov), n An old form of cliff. ‘ Rom- 
ing on the rZevw hy Die sea ’ Chaucer. 
Clever (klev'Z^r), o. (I’crhaps a ctomiption 
of O. E and Sc deliver, active, light, nimble, 
hut Wedgwood refers to dial. Han. klover, 
klever, clever, which is against tliis suppo- 
sition More probably connected with O E. 
diver, a claw, and cleave, t<i adhere ] 1 Per- 
foiming or acting with skill or address; hav- 
ing the art of doing or devising anytliing 
readily; iKissessing ability of any kind, espe- 
cially such as involves (piiekncBs of intellect 
or mechanical dexterity. * A dever pen ’ 
Addition 

I hough there were many cln>tr men in England 
during the l,itter half of tiu- sevcnlcentli century, 
there were only two grr.u cre>iti\e minds 

Macaulay 

2 Indicative of or exhibiting cleverness' said 
of things; as, a elen't speech; a clever trick 
Fit; suitable, convenient; pifiper; eoniino- 
dioUK ‘ These eZerer apartments ' Cowper. 
[In this sense olisolotc or jirovincial ]— 
4 Well-shaped; active-looking; tight; hand- 
some [Provincial ] - 5. lii New England, 
good-natured ; jiossessing an agreeable mind 
or disposition.- Syn. Dexterous, adroit, 
ready, skilful, neat - handed, ingenious, 
knowing, disecriiing, smart, witty, sharti, 
aide. 

Cleverallty (klcv-6r-aPi-ti), n. (Ueverness; 
smurtnebs | A jocular term ] 

Shcrid.-in w.is rlerrr, scnnips often arc; but John- 
son had not .1 S|nirk of clei'crahty in him 

Charlotte Uronte 

CleverlBb (kUn-^Cr-ish), a Tolerably clever 
Lord Lytton 

Cleverly (klev‘Cr-li). adv In a clever man- 
ner; dexterously; skilfully; ably. 

Cleverly (klev'Cr-li), a Well in health: 
uscmI in New England in answer to the aalu- 
tuDon, How do you do? ilaldiurton. 
Cflevemess (klev'^r-nes). n. 1 The quality 
of being clever; dexterity; adroitness; skill; 
ingenuity; smartness. 

Clei’erners is a sort of genius for instrumentality. 
It IS the brain of the hand In literature, clervrness 
IS mure frci]uenlly aiLuiiqianicd by wit . . than hy 

humour Coleridge 

2 III New England, mildness or agreeable- 
ness of disposition : obligingness ; good na- 
ture - CeniuK. Wisdom, >16£Zif»>ii, Talents, 
Parts, ingenuity. Capacity, Cleverness. See 
under OENli's 

Clevis (klev'is). n. Same as Clevy. 
devy (klev'i). fi [From the root of cleave: 
comp Teel kloft, a forked stick.] An iron 
bent to the form of a stirrup, wltli the two 
ends perforated to receive a pin, used to 
connect a draft-chain or tree to a cart or 
jdtiugh. 1 Provincial English and American. ] 
Clew, n or r.f See (TLYE. 
CllailtllUS(kl{-an'thu8),n. (Gr kleios, glory, 
and anthos, a flower ] A genus of plants. 


Fite, far. fat, fgll; me. met. h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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nat order Leguminom, found in Austrml- 
Mia. They are Bhruba, with large haiidgome 
flowers in racemea The C. punieeua is a 
very elegant plant with crimson flowers ; it 
attains the height of 8 or 10 feet. It is a 
native of New Zealand, where it is called 
parrotVbill, from the resemblance of the 
keeled petal to the bill of that bird 
dioh (klich), n. A broad*biaded Turkisli 
sabre 

CUCbd (klc-sha), n. [Fr.. from dicher, to 
stereotype, from an older form diouer, to 
fasten, to make firm, from the root of di'nch, 
detich (omitting the nasal). ] 1. A stereotype 
plate, especially one derived from an en- 
graving — 2. In photoff. a negative picture 
-‘Cliche canting, a mode of obtaining a cast 
from a woodcut for printing, by striking 
the woodcut su<idenly and perpendicularly 
down on fused metal as it is becoming solid, 
and using the mould thus obtained to give 
a cast in type-metal. 

CllChy-Wlllte(kle'shi-whit),n. A pure white- 
lead manufactured at Clichg in France 
Click (klik), v.i. [An imitative word ex- 
pressing a slighter sound than clack; comp. 
clack, cluck, clink, clank; I), klikken, Fr 
cligucr, to click ] 'I'o make a small sharp 
sound, or a succession of small sharp sounds, 
us by a gentle striking; to tick 

The snleniii death-watch tittJbni Oay 

Olidk (klik), r t To move W’ith a clicking 
sound ‘When merry milkmaids dick the 
latch ’ Trnngnon 

She ciitteii baLk the bolt which hold the window- 
sash Thackeray 

CUck (klik). u (From sound, flee verb ] 

1. A small hharp sound ‘The Hick of a 
watch ' Wurcrdcr. - 2 Tlie cluck of the 
natives of .South Africa See (M.ircK —3. A 
small idecc of mechanism which enters the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel; a detent or ratchet. 

4 The latch of a door. (Local ] 

Click (khk). r t [E(|Uivalent to .Sc deck, 
cleik, and closely allied to dutch.] I'o 
snatch; to clutch; as. he clicked it out o' my 
hands. ( N orthern English. 1 
Click -beetle (klik'bctl). n. See Klatku- 
ipa:. 

Clicker (klik‘6r), n 1. The servant of a 
salosnian, who stands at the door to invite | 
customers (Vulgar.] -2. In nhov making, a , 
cutter out of leather for the uppers and ; 
soles of lioots and shoos— 3 In printing, | 
the compositor who receives tlie cojiy ami ’ 
distributes it among the otiicr coiiipositor.H, 
makes up tlie pages, and sets uii head-lines, 

A'c 

Clicket (kllk'et), n fO Kr dujuet, a latch ] 

1. The knocker of a door 2 A latcli-kcy 
li. Jonnon. 3. The latch of a door (Oliso- 
lete or provincial in all the si'iiscs | 

Cliency (kliVn-si), n The state or comli 
tion of a client Goodrich 
Client (kli'ent), n. [L cUenn, dientin, a 
client, from (> L duo, to hear ] 1 In Jiom 
antig a citi/.eii who put himself under the 
protection of a man of distinction and infiu 
ence, who, in respect to that ndation, was 
called his /irtfnm. Hence— ‘2. In a general 
sense, one whose interests are represunti'd 
by another 

Til** prim I licinj; at Uriisscls humbly besoinfht his 
ni.iji-siy p, pity the iiiisx'ry uf his pimr subjei ts wh<< 
b\ Ins suit j;.it of the eiliiiernr, for lils tiiea/i, worils 
without hope ^ticham 

Speciflcally— 3 One who applies to a lawyer 
for udviee and direction in a rpiestioii of 
law, or commits bis cause to bis manage 
iiient in prosecuting a claim or defending 
against a uit In a court of Justice. 

Advocates must deal pLuidy with their ciirnts 
yer lay lor 

Clientage (kli'eut aj). n 1 The state or eon- 
tlitioii of being a client.— 2. A body t»f clic’iits 
or retainers 

Cliental (kli'ent-al). a 1. rertaining to a 
client or clients 

1 wt down III the r/t<’»/o/(.h.nr, placed mcr.ignmst 
Mr (agger's t hair Duketis. 

2. Dexxmdent ‘A dependent and cliental 
relation.' Burke. (In liotli uses rare ] 

Gliented (kli'ent-ed). a Supplied with 
clients ‘The least cLV'ii fed pettifoggei-s ' 

Itich. Carew [Rare ] 

dientelw ( kll-ent'cl-aj ). n [See Tlien- 
TBLE J a bodv of clients or dciaunlents. 

Clientelary (kli-en-tcra-ri). o. Pertaining 
to clients right.' Prpnne 

Clientele (kll'en-tel), n [Fr dient'rle, L 
dientela, clientship. clients collectively ( 
l.f The condition or relation of a client ^ 

‘ I’nder the pretext of dientele ’ B. Jowvn • 

2 One's clients collective^. [ 

cAain; th. He. loch: g.go: J,;ub; fi. Fr. ton; ng, siiHf; lu, Uusn: ih, thin w. u-ig; wh, wAig; zh, amre.—See Kkt 


CUentikto (klPent-shtp), n. Tlie condition 
. of a client ; a state of being under the pro- 
tection of a patron. Dryden 
Cliff (klif), n. [A. Hnx dif, cljxf. a rock, a 
cliff; cog. D. kltf, klip, a cliff, a rock ; I cel 
kl^, a cliff: Dan. kUppe, Sw. klippa, G 
: klippc, a rock, a crag. Usually connected 
j with cleave, to split, hut Skeat thinks this 
wrong, and unites it rather with cleave, to 
I adhere, clip, to embraco, climb, clamber, 

> suggesting that it may hare originally meant 
I a ‘clinibing-plaec.'l A precipice; the steep 
and rugged face of a rocky mass ; a steep 
I rock : a headland. 

! Cliff (klif). fi. In wwtie, sec Clkp. 

! Cliffy (klif i).a Having cliffs; broken ;cra|Ky. 
•Vecta’s cl^y isle.’ Jidin Dyer. ^Chffy 
Dover.* Drayton. 

Clift (klifi). n 1 t A cleft Kx. xxxiii 22 
2 A cliff. ‘Ifigh growing on the toji of 
rocky dift ' Sjn'tuu’r. 

It shows a steep rncky r/t/f next tlie sea. and nfT 
the very point there .tre sonie rocks hke spires 

took. 

[In the latter sense an incorrect form on 
the type of nkt/t for skiff, drowtid for drown, 
gownd for gown ] 

Clifbt (klift), V t To split open. ‘ Through 
d{fted stones * Congreve 
Cllfty (klif ti). a riiffy [See remark under 
ClJFT. 2.1 Pennant [Hare J 
Clikett. n Same as Clicket Chaucer 
CUmacter t (kli-niak'ter), n IGr Himnkti'r, 
the step of a ladtier, from klimax, a bidder 
or senile. See ('li.max ] A climacteric 
(which see) Sir T Brotene 
Cllmacterf (klim^ak-t^r). v.i To bring to 
a clituacterie. especially to the grand cli 
mactoric Drayton. [Hare 1 
Climacteric (kli-mak-t^Fik. kliin-ak'ti'r-ik). 
a. Pertaining to a climacteric Climacteric 
teething, the production of teeth at a very 
late period of life, generally lietween the 
sixty-third and elghty-tlrst year. See the 
noun 

Climacteric (kli-mak-ti'T'ik, klim-ak'ti'ir-ik). 
n (.See ClilMArreH, Ci.iMAX 1 A crltieal 
period in hiiniaii life, or a period in which 
some great change is supposed to tnke place 
ill the iiuniiiii eoiistitutioii The eriiieal 
periods are supposed by some to be the 
years produced by niultipl.viiig 7 into the 
odd iiiiiiiliei's ft, 7. and U. to wtiicli others 
add tlie Hist >eiir The (i;{d year is railed 
the grand or great elimacterle It has been 
supposed that tbese periods arc ntteiidcd 
witli some remarkable change in respect to 
licaltli, life, or fortune 
Cllmacterlcal (klini-uk-tCFik-al), a and n 
S.uiic as Ctimaeterie 

Climatal (kli'niat al). a Pertaining to a 
rliiiiate or clinuites; elimatic SirJ kcutm 
Climatarclllc (kli-ina tilrk'ik),<r (Gr klimn, 
climate, and nrche, dominion ] Presiding 
over cliiiintes Cratg 

Cllnmte (kll'nmt). n |L clnntt, tlr khmu, 
klimaioH, a slope, from Win**, to liend, tlie 
name indicating the incliimtioii of the earth 
from tlie equator to tlie pi»le 1 1 In old 

gewt a zone measured on the earth’s surface 
by lines panUIel to tlie ei|initor, tliere being 
tlilrty of these cliiiiateH lietw'een tlie equator 
and the pole ; hence, a region ; a clime 
Shuk - *2 The c<imliiion of a tract or region 
in relation to tlie various phcinimeim of the 
atmosphere, as temperature, wind, moisture, 
miasiiiuta, Arc . espccdully us they atfcct the 
life of aiiiniuls or man; us. a tcmia*pate 
climate; an unhealthy climatv; the chmatr 
of fircat Hritain (This is now the rcgiiiar 
meaning of the word.] 

Climatet (kliTnat), v i To dwell; to reside 
ill a i»articular region ‘ Whilst you do cfi- 
mate liere ' Shak, [Rare.] 

Climatic, Cllmaticai (kli-mut'ik. kli-miit'- 
ik-ul), a. Pertaining to a climate or cli- 
mates. limited by a climate ; as, a climatic 
division, climatic changes 
Cilmatlon (kli-niiVshon). n The act of in- 
uring to a cliniati''; acclimation. Worcester 
[Rare.] 

Cllmatlze (k1i'mat-fz). v.t prot. & pp cli- 
matized; ppr. climatizing To accustom to 
a new climate, as a plant; to acclimatize 
CllflUltiZe ( kll ' inat-iz ), vi To hecoine ac- 
ciistonied to a new climate; to acclimate or 
accliiiiatlze , as. plants will diinatize in 
foreign countries 

Climatograpblcal (kirnmt-o-gmrik-ul). a. 
belonging to climutography or the study of 
the variations of elimate. 

Climatognphy (kli-ma-tog'ra-fl), n [fir 
klima, klimatos, a climate, and graphu, to 
describe ] A description of climates 


Clilliat0l0gi0al(kirniat-5.1oJ"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to climatology; connected with cli- 
mates; climatal. 

Tkll-ma-toFo-ji), n. [Or. iirf»n4i. 
The science 


a climate, and foooc, doetiiiio ] 

of cliinates; an Investigation of the causes 
on w'hich the climate of a place depends 
Cllinaturet(kirtna-tQr).n A climate. Shak. 
Climax (kll'maks). n. [L . from Gr. klimax, 
a ladder, from klind, to slope ] 1. In rhet. a 
flgure lu whicli several propositions or oh- 
jpcts are placed before the miml of a reader 
or hearer in such an order that the proposl- 
ti4>n or object cnlculnteil to produce the feast 
Impression shall strike it first, and that the 
rest aliall follow in rtigtilar gradation.-— 
2. The highest point of anything ; the cul- 
mination ; acme ; as. he was now at the cli- 
max of his fortunes 

We niubt look higher for the r/tmit\ of earthly good 
Js laviar 

Climb (klini), vi pret pp. climhed or 
clomh, Imt the latter is now obsolete except 
in poetry: ppr. climbing. [A. Mux dimhan, 
U. and 1). klimmen; from same root us (*fcat>e, 
to adhere, clip, to embrace.] 1. To nioiiiit 
or ascend anything steep with labour and 
difficulty; especially, to ascend by means of 
the hands and feet; of things, to rise with a 
slow motion. 

Tin aliovp the eastern bur 

Tile horned iiionn C o/ri n/ge 

While the Uiieeii wlm sat 
Wall lips severely pl.n id felt the knot 
Clnnl' III her throat I'ettfiyum. 

2. Specifically of plants, to ascend by means 
of tendrils or iidlieHivc tibroK, or by twining 
the stt>m or leaf-stalk round a sufiport, as 
ivy, boneysuckle, and other plants. 

CUmb (klliii), v.t To climb up See the v i. 

Ahl uho Liiii till how hiitd il is In timtl' 

'the steep where bailie 's prniiil tciiipie st.indh nf.irf 
lieattie 

Climbable (klim^i-bl), a. 'J'liat may be 
climbed Sherwooil [Rare ] 

Climber ( klmi'Ci ), n. I. due who climbs, 
mounts, or rises liy the liands and feet; one 
who rises bv labour or effort 2 Jii hot. a 
plant that rises by attacbiiig itself to some 

a tort 3. Ill nmith the name applied to 
R of the order Scaiisores, from tboU* 
cllmliitig Iiaiiits, us tli<< parrots, cockatoos, 
wooiljieckers, iVc They have two toes be- 
fore and two beliiiid 

Climber, i V i (From climb, or a differetit 
ortiiograpliy of dnmbcr \ To cliiiih; to 
iiioiiiit Mitli effort, to clumber 
Itew.irc. Imw you tlimhei for bre.ikitig your neck, 
/litter 

Climbing (kliiii'iiig). u Having a tendency 
to climb, p ^Hsessiiig the ]iower oniiiulity of 
cliiiiliing; IIS, a cL plant ‘Climbing 

fire.’ Shak 

Cllmblng-boy ( kllm ' ing-lnti ), n A young 
cliiiiiiicy-swccp' so called from having been 
inaile to climb clilmncys riiiiiiney-sweep- 
iiig by clinibiiig-boys is now proliiliitcd 
Climbing-iron (klim'iiig-i-ern), n An iron 
attached to the feet to assist in climbing 
trees and the like ‘ Fitting new straps to 
his climb ing-i runs ’ T IliighcH 

Climbing rerch, n .sce anahah. 

Clime (klim), n. |L dimn, a dliiio or cli- 
mate ] A tract or region of the earth. 
•Whatever dime the sun’s bright circle 
warms.' Milton ‘ (Vi me of the uiiforgotien 
brave ’ By rim 

Cllnandrlum (kn-iiiiTiMri-um), n. (Gr kUne, 
a bed, and auer, nudnni, a niaii.J In hot a 
cavity at the apex of tlie column in orchids 
coiitainiiig the untliers 
n iiwatithlnm fkll-iiaii'tbi-iiniV ii (Gr kliti^, 
a berl, and anthos, a flower or blossom ] lu 
hut It term souietiirics given to tlie recep- 
tacle of a composite plant flailed also 
Cliniuiii 

Clinch (klliisb). v.t .Same ns Clench, which 
is now the commoner form See ('l.KNcii, 
Itiit the f DiiiK il of 'I rr'it g'l. iiiin li fiirtiit .iiid 
chmhfth thi busiiu-ss .is elhitii.illy .i'. p*»ssil»l«' 

\outh 

Ih*' tr»ps 1 c.inild bill just riMih with iiiy lists 
rliiiihfU Sun ft 

A nail oaiight uii the other snle nnd d'uitileil is a 
ii.iil itnuhta 'JohuMHi 

Clinch (klinsb). v i Tt) cling, tt) gripe. 
Clinch (klinsb). n 1 A catch; a grip; a 
clijtcli. a grasp, as, be got a good clinch of 
hiH antagonist (Now usually spelled and 
pronounced Clench.] *2. That which holds 
fast or clinches; a clincher, a holdfast 
3 t A word used in a double iiicaiiitig ; a 
pun; a doubleiiess of meaning witli identity 
of exprossioii 

Mcrr one- poor wonl .1 hundrerl tltuches makefc 
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4 . Xaut the part of a cable which Is fastened 
to the ring of an anchor; a kind of knot and 
seizings, used to fasten a caide to the ring 
of an anchor, and the breeching of a gun to 
the ring-bolts in a ship’s side. 

Olindl^ (clinsh'(ir), n. 1 One who or that 
which clinclies; a cramp or piece of iron 
lient down to fasten anything. —2. That 
which flecides a matter; specifically, aretort 
or reply so decisive os to close a controversy; 
an unanswerable argument. 
CUnctier-liuilt, OUnker-lmllt (kiinsii'^r- 
bilt. klingk'6r-bilt), a. Mofle of clincher- 
work. 

Cllnchar-work, Olinkor-work (kiinsh’dr- 
w^rk, k11ngk'£r-w6rk), n. In Khip^tmildinff, 
the disposition of the planks in the side of 
a liottt or vessel, when the lower cfige of 
every plank overlies the upper edge of the 
next below It, like slates on the roof of a 
house 

Cling (kling), V i prrt dr. pp elvnff; ppr. 
elinffhtff. [A Hiix Hingan, to adhere, to 
dry up or wither; Dan klgiuje, to grow in 
clusters; klyiuje, it heap, a cluster ] To ad- 
here closely; to stick; bi hold fast, esiie- 
cially by winding round or embracing: fol- 
lowed by to: as, the tendril of a vine rfinf/s 
to its support 'Two babes of love close 
to her waist * Popp. 

'I h< s.iil rJiviiii- "f tlif iiitfii who proudly flttup 
In their first f.uilt, .iiitl withcron in their pride 
Ht'owutuj; 

Cling (kling), r t |.Sce above ] 1 'To pinch 
witlibiingcr; to wasti' to leanness; toshrivol. 

‘ Till hunger rlmtg them ' Jtyron 
(.'poll tin- next trn- xhalt thou hang <ilive 
Till f.iiinnc r/iMx' SJiak. 

2 To apply firmly and closely 

I iiiy legs ns ( lose to Ins sides iis I could. 

Cllng-ltone ( kling’ stdn), n A variety of 
peach whose pulp atllieres c.losely to the 
stone. 

Clingy (kling’i), a. Apt to cling, atlhosive. 
Johiuiun (Rare,] 

Clinic (klin'ik). a Same us Clinical. 
dlniC (kliii'ik), n 1 (Inc confined U) the 
hed by siekiicHs - 2. Ecelp» one who re- 
ceived haptism on a sick -bed. Hook.-' 
a Same as (^LiNh^rK 

Clinical (kliiTik-al}, a klinikm, from 
klin*\ a hc<l, from kllno, to recline See Lkan ] 
J'urtainiiig to a hed, more es[M)ciiilly a sick- 
bed, A Piinical lecture is a discourse de- 
livered at the bedside of the sick, or from 
notes taken at tlie la'dsitle, by a physician, 
with a view to priudiciil instruction in the 
healing art. Clinical surgery or mcdicitio 
is the special branch of Die metlical art in 
which instruction is imparted to the student 
in a priicticai manner at Die bedside of Die 
patient A clmipal convert is a convert on 
Ins dcath-lied - Clinical baptittm, private 
baptism administered on the couch to sick 
or dying persons 

Clinically (klin'ik hMI), adv. In a clinical 
manner; by the bedside 
Clinique (kli-nOk'), » [ Fr cliniqac See 

C'LINICAI. I 111 med an examination of a 
patient by ii iirofessor in presence of his 
students. 

CUnlum (kliii'i-uni), n. In hot same as 
Clinanthunn 

Clink (kliiigk), t' t (All imitative word, a 
nasalized form eurrcspoiidiiig to click, and 
expressing a Diiniier or weaker sound than 
clank: comp. D klinken, to sound, to tinkle; 
Dan klingp, to sound, to Jingle; leel klingja, 
to ring, to tinkle . (j kltmjpn, to ring, to 
chink J I. To ring or Jingle, to utter or 
make a small sharp sound or a siieeession 
of such sounds, ns by striking siiiiill metallic 
or other sonorous bodies together. 2. To 
rliyuio 

And yet 1 must except the Kliine 
llciause It with t .iruliiic .Nrc;/.' 

dink (kliiigk). v.t. To cause to produce a 
small sharp ringing soiiiid. 

CUlDc (kliiigk), a 1 A sharp sound made 
bv the collision of sonorous bodies. ‘ The 
rfiiiA-niid fail of swords.' Shak - 2 t A clinch, 
a latch. 

ThiC t reeping close, behind the wi< Itrt's 
1‘rivlly he |ierped out through a chink .Sfrusrr 

H A smart stroke. ‘ Aiie got a clink on the 
head.' (>W ballad tAeotrh.]-4. Money 
• NeedfiT chnk ' liurnc [Scotch.] 
dlnkant (klingkmit). <i. See CLINt^UANT. 
CUnktr (klingk'^r). a 1. A partially vltri- 
fletl brick or mass of bricks — 2. A kind of 
liard Dutch or Flemisli brick, used for pav- 
ing yartis and stables S. A inaas of iiicoin- 
buauble acoria or slag which forms In grates 


and furnaces.— 4. Vitiifletl or burnt matter 
thrown up by a volcano —5. A scale of black 
oxide of iron, formed when iron Is heated 
to redness in the open air. 
dlnker-lMr (klingk’4r-b4r). n. In tdeam- 
enmnet, the bar fixed across the top of the 
ash-pit for supporting the rods used for 
clearing the flre-bani. 

CUxiker-kullt. a. See CLiNcnER-BuiLT. 
Clink- Btone ( kllngk ’ stOu ). n. r Clink and 
MtoM, frtmi its sonorousness See Phono- 
Lii'F. I A felspathic rock of the trachytic 
group; it has a slaty structure, and is 
generally divisilde inD> tabular masses of 
greater or less thickness, which are some- ' 
times used as roofing slates. Its colours { 
are dark greenish-gray, yellowish, bluish, i 
or ash gmy ; and it is usually translucent ' 
at the edges, sometimes opaque. 
Cll^umbell (kllngk ’um-liel), n. A bell- 
man. Bunut. [Scotch; humorous.] 
CllnodlakOnal (klTnd-di-ag"on-al), n. [Gr. 
klino, to iricliiie,atid T&.diagonal J In erygUil 
that diagonal or lateral axis in niunoclinic 
crystals which forms an ohlifiiie angle with 
the vertical axis. 

CUnodtagonal (kli'no-di-i^’on-al). a. Per- 
taining to or ill the direction of the clino- 
diagonal. 

CUnograpllle (kli-no-graf’lk), n. [Gr. Irftnd, 
to iiimiiio, and arapfio, to write or draw.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection in 
drawing in which the rays of light are sup- 
fall obliquely on the plane of pro- 

(klin'oid), a. [Or. klin?, a lied, and 
cido», resemblance.] Inanaf. a term applied 
to designate the four processes surrounding 
tlie sella-turuica of the sphenoid bone, from 
their rcsomblatice the knobs of a bedstead, 
dlnometar (kli-nom’et-^r). n. [Qr. klin/i, to 
loan, and rnetron, measure. ] An instrument 
for measuring the dip of rock-strata. 
Cllnometric, CUnometrical (kii-iir>-met’ 
rik, kli-iio-niet’rik-al), a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to a clinometer ; ascertained or determineii 
by a clinometer —2 Pertaining to oblique 
crystalline foniis or to solids which have 
obli(|ue angles between the axes ; as, eftno- 
metric crystala 

CUnometry (kll-nom’et-ri), n. In geol the 
ineDiud or art of measuring the dip of rock- 
strata 

Clinquant (klingk'ant), n. [Fr., from D. 
klinken, to clink, from sound C^omp. G 
rauechgold, tinsel (ramc/ten, to rustle or 
crackle) ) 1 A glittering alloy; Dutch gold 
2 t Tinsel; false glitter 
Clinquantt (klingk’ant). a [FY. Seealiove j 
Decked with tinsel 
finerjy; glittering 
'A clinquant petti- 
coat of some rich 
stuff ' Beau, d* FI. 

Cll0(klTo),n 1 In 
nigth. the muse 
who wassiipiMised 
to preside over 
history She is 
usually represent- 
ed with a scroll in 
her hand, and also 
Buiiietimes with a 
case to keep MSS 
in by lier side. — 

2. All asteroid dis- 
covered by Hind in 
1850. a A genus 
of pteroiMidous 
niollnses, of which 
one species. C. bo- 
rcalie, is extreme- 
ly nliuiuluiit ill 
the iiorthoni seas, 
constituting Die principal part of Die food 
of tilt* whale, and hence colled whale’s food 
l»y the whalc-tlshers 

CUonldn (kli-oiTi-de), n. pi. [See Clio ] A 
family of naked iiiurlite molluscs, placed by 
Cuvier as the first of his class Ptero|K>da, 
and having for its type the genus ('lio. 

Clip (klip), r t pret « pp. dipped, dipt ; ppr 
clipphuj [In first three meanings same as 
Icel kliptHi, to clip, to cut the hair ; Dan. 
kbppe, Sw kli§tjHt, U> clip or shear: in 
foiirtli from A Sax dgppan, to clasp, to 
emlirace. which is from same root, and pro- 
Imbly allied to efeare.to adhere, aud todiinb ] 

1 To cut off or sever with shears or scissors; 
to trim or make shorter with scissors ; at, 
tt» clip the hair; to dip a bird's wings. ‘ Cli^ 
in'tw papers or doming his stockings.* 

* AriKium dipt and cut.' Tenny$€n.~i. To 
diminish by paring the edge; at, to eUp 



Clio.— Antii|ue statue, Villa 
Borghesc, Konie 


coin. ‘ Clipped BHver.’ Macaulay, —S. To 
curtail; to cut short, as words; to pronounce 
shortly and iudisUnctly. 'To clip the divine 
prerogative.* South. 

Mrs. Mayoress cUpptd the kiag's English Addison. 
4.t To embrace; to enfold; to surround. 

The lusty vincl'sj not Jealous of the ivy 
Because she caps the elm. Beau. «9- Fi. 

Where is he living clipp'd in with the sea 
Who Cf'ills me pupil? Shak. 

—To clip the wings, tit. to cut a bird's wings 
short so as to deprive it of the power of flight; 
Jig. tf ) put a check on one’s ambition : to render 
one less able to execute his schemes or realize 
his aspirations. 

But love had clipped his wings and cut him short. 

Dryden. 

Clip (klip), » i. In /aleonry, to fly swiftly : 
with an indefinite it. * Clips it down the 
wind. ’ Dryden. 

Clip (klip), n 1. 1 An embrace * N ot used to 
frozen di^ ’ Sir P. Sidney - 2. The ({uautity 
of wool shorn at a single shearing of sheep; a 
season’s shearing.— 3. A blow or stroke with 
the hand; as, he hit him a clip. [Colloq.]— 

4. In farriery, a projecting flange on Die 
upper surface of a horse-shoe which partially 
embraces the wall of the hoof.— 5. A clasp 
or spring-holder for letters or papers.— 
6. pi. Shears. Bums. [Scotch.] 

dipper (klip'4r).?i. l. One wlio clips; espe- 
cially, one who cuts off the edges of coin. 

The value is pared otf from it into the clipper's 
pocket. Loike. 

2. A vessel with sharp, forward-raking bowa 
and masts raking aft, built and rigged (as 
ship, barque, or schooner) with a view to 
fast sailing. Hence -3. A person or animal 
that runs swiftly, or looks ns if capable of 
running swiftly; u very smart person; some- 
thing first-rate. [Colluq ] 

1 never saw your equal, and I've met some clippers 
in my time Thackeray. 

Clipper -built ( klip '^r- hilt), a Naut. 
built after the typo of a clipper. 

CUpp-flBll (klip’flsh), n. [Dan. Fish, 

chiefly end. split open, salted, and dried. 
Consular Report. 

Clipping (klip'ing), p. and a. 1. 1 Embracing ; 
encircling with the amis ‘ Xow runs and 
takes her in his clipping arms.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. —2. Swift; as. a clipping pace. 

[ Colloq. ] 3. Smart ; showy ; first-rate. 
[ColhMi.] 

What (tippiog girls there were in that barouche 
CornhiH Magazine, 

Clipping (klip'ing). n. 1. The act of cutDiig 
off— IT^l'hat which is clipped off ; a piece 
separated by clipping. "The clippings of 
our beards and parings ot our noils. Locke. 

5. t The act of embracing. 

Clipping-time (klip'iug-tim), n. [Scotch ] 

The time ot sheep-shearing; the nick ot 
time. — To come in clipping-time, to ctiiiie 
as opportunely ns lie who visits u sheep- 
fanner at sheep-slieuriiig time, when Diere 
is always mirth and good cheer Sir W. 
Seotf. 

Cllpsyt (klip’si), a. As if eelipsed. 'Now 
bright, now dipsy ’ Houiaunt of the Bose 
Clique (klek), n [Fr. cliipir, probably a 
mere variant of claque, with a somewhat 
different sense See CLAqUK ] A party; a 
set; a coterie: used generally in u hail sense. 

Mind, 1 don't call the London exclubive clteuc the 
lieitt I'.iiglish society Loieridgt 

CUqulBb (klek’ish), a. llelatiug to a clique 
or party ; disposed to forai cliqueb , having 
a petty party si>irit. 

CllqulinneM (kl^k’ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being cliquisli ; inclination or 
disposition to fomi cliciues; tendency to 
furiii cliques ; clitiuism. 
dlqiilBm (kiek'izm). ti. Tlie principles or 
spirit of a clique ; cllquishncss. 

CuBb-claBh (Klish’klash). v i [A redupli- 
cation uf clash.) To sound like the rlash- 
itig of swoitls. ‘The weapons cltah-dash.* 
Mir fur Mags, 

miah.niajh (klish'klash), n. Silly talk; 
palaver; gossip; scandal [Scotch.] 
CflliBhmaftiagh (kliDTnm-klash), n Clish- 
clash; clishmaclavcr [Scotch ] 
dlBbrnaclaver ( klisli ' ma - kla - v^r X n. 
Idle discourse ; silly talk ; gossip. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

CUtch t (klichX V. t. To catch : to clutch. 

He hath an earthen pot wherewith to ditch up 
water. Holland. 

CUtorla (kli-to'ri-aX n. [ CBJboris (which see), 
in reference to the shape of the flowera.) 
A genua of plants, nat. order Leguminooie, 
found throughout the tropica of both worlds. 


FAte. fir. fat. fell: ni4. met, h^r; pine, pin; nOte, not. mbve; tfibe, tub, buU; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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The nnmeroue ^oiee are climbing, raiely ! 
erect, herbs, with large blue, white, or red 
flowers. Several species are in cultivation. 
OlltOriB (klf'to-ris), n. [Or. kUitnritt, from 
kleiO, to inclose or hide.] In atuit. a small 
elongated organ of the female pudendum, 
concealed by the labia majora. 
cutter-clatter (klit't^r-klat't^r). n. [Ue- 
duplicated from elattfr on the same prin- 
ciple as elish-clash, tittle-tattle, <kc.] Pa- 
laver ; idle talk ; a chattering noise. 

Sucli were his writint^. but his chatter 
Was one continued i Utter -clatter. Swift. 

CUvere, deavere (kiiv'^rz. klev't^rz). n 
[From its cleaving or clinging to tlie clothes ] 

A plant, (ialium Aparine, called filmOooee- 
gram. It has a si^uare. rough. Jointed 
stem; the joints hairy at the base, with 
eight or ten narrow leaves at each joint 
CUvlty(klIv'i-ti).n. [L.ciiim«J A declivity; 
a gradient [Rare. ] 

GLoaoa (klo-a'ka). n. [L. , a common sewer. ] 

1 . An underground conduit for drainage ; a 
common sower; as. the eUtnea maxiina at 
Rome.— 2. A sink; a privy -3 The excre- 
meutory cavity in birds, reptiles, many 
fishes, and lower mammalia, formed by the 
extremity of the intestinal canal, and which 
receives the fteces and the urine, together 
with tlic genital products. — 4. In jtaihol 
the opening in cases of necrosis or inortiflca- 
tion of the bones, leading to the inclosed 
dead bone. 

doacal (klo-a'kal), a. Pertaining to a cloaca. 

in the torpedo the ureters tcriiiin.'ite in the tlttacal 
pApilI .1 by two distiiiLt urifices r'rof Oiwn 

doak (kl 6 k), n. [(). and Prov Fr. dtujue, 

L. L. eliica, rineca, a iiell, a kind of horseman's 
cape of a lioll-shapo; really same as eltick 
(which see). | 1. A loose outer garment 
worn over other clothes both by men and 
women.— 2. That which conceals; a disguise 
or pretext: an excuse; a fair pretence. 
Formerly written also Cloke. 

Not using your liberty for a cloke of m.ilu iousness 
I Fct ii t6. 

doak ( klAk ). p t 1 . I'o cover with a 
cloak —2. 'I'o hitic; to conceal. ‘Toc/oolr 
her crimes.' Spemer. -.SVN. To hide, con- 
ceal. mask, cover, veil, screen 
doakaipo (klok'aj), n. The act of covering 
with a cloak. J. Martineau [Rurt* ] 
doak-bag (klok'ltag). n. a hag in which a 
cloak or other clotlies are carried ; a port- 
manteau. •Stuffed chio/r-fta< 7 .’ Shak. 
doakedly (kldkVd-li), adv. In a cloakc«l 
or conc^ed manner. Bp Bunirt. [Rare ) 
doaklXlg (khWing), H 1 Tlie act of cover- 
ing with or us with a cloak. - 1. A wooiion 
material for making cloaks 
doaik-rooilKkldk'nim), n A room attached 
to any place of general resort, as railway, 
station, assembly-rooms, opera-house, Ac , 
where ladies’ cloaks, are deposited 
death t (kl 6 thX n. moth. Quarles. 
dobbedft a. Like a club; clubbed 'Grete 
elMted staves. ' ' Chaucer 
dobber ( kloh ' b^r ). n [ Probably from the 
Celtic; Comp. Ir. claliar, mud.) A kind of 
coarst! paste made ttf ground cinders and 
flour, used to conce il the breaks of the 
leather of cobhied-up shoes. Diekeiui 
dobberer (klob'b(^r- 6 r), n. A cobbler of the 
lowest class, who patches up old shoe... and 
conceals their defects by rubbing clobber 
into the breaks of the leather, 
doohardt (kldsh'krd), n. [P'rom Fr cloche, 
a bell. See CLOCK J A belfiy. Weeoer 
dochlar.t n. [Fr. docker] A bell tower; 
a belfry Ayliffe. 

dock (k' k), n. [Originally a liell, and hence 
the apparatus which caUM^s a bell to strike 
at certain intervals, a clock. The word is 
widely spread, and its ultimate origin is not 
clear. Comp. A. Sax clurga, Icel. klukka, 
Dan. klokke, Sw klockn, 1) klok, G glocke, a 
bell or clock ; Ir. and Gael cIm, a bell or 
cluck Cloak IS the same word, tli rough L.L. 
eloecn, cloea, a bell and a kiiui of cn))e, whence 
Fr elodie, a l>ell ] 1 An instrument or ma- 
chine for measuring time, indicating the 
hours, minutes, and often M^conds by means 
of hands moving over a dial-jdate, and dif- 
fering from a watch in not i>emg adapted to 
be carried on the person It generally con- 
sists of a frame containing a train of wheels 
moved by weights or springs, and regulated 
by a pendulum or balance-wheel, and is gen- 
erally made to mark the hour and often lesser 
divisions of time by the stroke of a hammer 
on a bell or other sonorous object.— 2. t A j 
stroke of the cltR'k 

I told the ctoeks end watched the wasting light. 

Pryden. 


& t A watch, speciflcally one that strikes the 
hour. * That striking dock, which he had 
long worn in his pocket.' It, Walton, The 
phrases. What o’clock is it? It is nine 
o'clock, are contracted from What qf the 
doekt It is nine qf the dock. Pope and 
Addison use a-doek, which is a corruption 
—Astronomical or sidereal dock. See under 
Astkonomioal. - Electric dock, a clock, the 
motive power of which is electricity directed 
on the pendulum, or on a weight nr spring 
iiy whiidi the pendulum is kept in motion. 
Clock (klok). v.t. or L Same as Cluck. [Old 
English and Scotch ] 

do^ (klokX n. [Comp. Sc. gdaeh, O.H.G. 
ehuleieh, a lieetle J An Englisli and Scotch 
popular name fur a beetle. ‘A buzzard- 
doeik.' Tennyson 

Clock (klok). n [PoMibly originally applied 
to a iKdl-shaiHid ornament or liell-snapod 
flower 1 A figure or figured work embroid- 
ered on the ankle of a stocking ; formerly, 
according to Halliwell, thoname was applied 
to oriuiuteutal work on other parts of tlie 
dress. 

Clock-alarm (klok'a-lllrm), n. Same as 
Alarm, 4 

Clock-beetle (kloklid-tl). n same ns Clock, 
a lieetle. Sometimes applied siwcifleally to 
t\io Scarahatus stereorarxm, or dung-beetle. 
CloCk-caBe (klokIcaB). n. The case or re- 
ceptacle of the works of a clock. 
Clock-finger (klok'flng-g^r). n. The hand of 
a clock. H. Spencer. 

CloCk-maker (klok'mnk-^r), n. An artificer 
whose occupation is to make clocks. 
Clock-setter t (klok'set-^r), n. One who 
regulates clocks. • Old time the dock-setter.' 
Shak. 

Clock-Star (klok'stSr). n. In astron. a term 
applied to such prominent stars as can lie 
used for regulating astronomical clocks, 
from their position having lieen ostseriained 
with precise ai'curacy 

CloCk-StOCklng (klok'stok-ing), n. A stock- 
ing embroidered with the ornament called 
a clock. 

CloOk-tower (klok'toii-^r), n. A tower built 
for tlie reception of h clock, the face of 
which is set In the outer wall. 

Clock-turret (klok'tur-et). n. A small 
clock-tower. 

Clock-work (klok'w^^rk), n. 1 'hc machinery 
and movements of u clock; a complex me- 
(diufiisiii of wheels producing regularity of 
niovemciit 

Yuti l(Kik like «t puppet moved liy iiock-work 

.Irf’Htbnpt 

Clod (klod), n. [A slightly modified form of 
elot (which see); comp Dan klode, a globe 
or ball, khsls, u block or lump ] 1 t A lump 
or nuiss in general ; sometimes a concreted 
mass; n clot 'Clods of idood ’ Fairfax. 

• Two massy cfothr of iron and liruss.' Milton. 

2. A lump of earth, or earth and turf; ii 
lump of clay. 

The c.irtli thiit castctli up from the plough a gre.it j 
clod is not vj goo<l as that winch i usteth iip a smaller | 
clod Hat on 

3 A particular piece of ground or turf, not 
sejiuraleil in a lump; the ground. 

llyr.iiitinns boast that on the cU>d. 

Where once their sultan's horse has lro»|, 

(.rows iic'ithcr gr.»s, nor shrub, not tree Sb/i/? 

4. That which iscarthy. biiHe. and vile, as the 
body of man in comparison witii ids soul 

lie makes fl.it warrr with (.od, ami doth dehe 
With his poorc cfwd of earth the spac ions sky 

(f I let hr rt 

f} A dull, gross, Stupid fellow; a dolt /try- 
den. 

Clod (klod), vt 1 . To jielt with clods 2 t To 
form into clods Holland -- 3 ♦ To confliic 
in what is earthy and base, as tite soul in 
tlie body fr*. Fletcher 4. To throw with 
vudeiicc Sir IF. Scott [Scotch. | 

Clod- breaker (klod'brak- 6 r), n A con- 
temptuous name for a peasant; a clodpoll. 

In other countries. .«s I r.ui<r, the people of ordb 
nary conthtioii were c,»llcd clod breakers 

Hroitekam 

dod-cmaber (klod'krnsh-Ar), u. in agri. 
a peculiar kind of implement for pulveriz- 
ing clods. 

I Cfioddlab (klod'ish), a. Clownish ; boorish ; 
doltish; uncouth; ungainly. 'A cloddish 
air.' Disraeli 

Cloddiahneaa (klod^sh-nes), n. Clownish- 
ness; bcKirishness; doltfshness; clumsiness; 
ungainliness 

(Roddy (klod'i), a. 1. Comristlng of clods ; 
idioundlng with cloda * The meagre daddy 
earth.’ Shak. - 2 . Earthy; mean; gross. 
Clodbopper (khtdliop-er), n. A clown; a 
dolt, a tutor 


dodpate (klod'pat). n. A stupid feUow; a 
dolt; a thickskull. 

dodlNlted ( klod'pat-ed ), a. Stupid ; dull; 
doltish. ‘ My dodpated relations. Arbuth- 
not 

Clodpoll (kloiriidl). n. A stupid fellow; a 
dolt, a Idockhend 

This letter being so excellently ignorant, will breed 
no terror in tlie youth, he will hiul that it comes from 
a ilod/oll Shak. 

doff (klof). n. [I’crhaps originnlly a portion 
clc/t or split off, from cleave ] In com an 
allowance of 2 liis. in every 3 cwt., on certain 
goods, after the tare and tret are taken, 
that the weight may hold ont in n>tailing 
The term as signifying a siieciflc ullowance 
is now obsolete, doff being now used to de- 
note any deduction or allowance from the 
gross weight. Written also Clough. 

ClOff (klog), n. [O E. dotme, a liini]), a block; 
Sc. dag, a clog, an impediment, a dot, dag, 
to clog, to impede, especially with some- 
thing viscous or sticky (comp. emg;;)/. eladgy), ; 
from A. Sax. dora, day. See Ci.ay ] 1 An 
encumhmnco; that which liindcrs motion, 
or renders it difficult; hindorance; impedi- 
ment: s[ieciflcally, something put upon an 
animal hinder motion or leaping, as a 
piece of wood fastened to its leg. 

1 am glad at snitl 1 have iin other chihl ; 
l-nr thy escape would teach me tyrnniiy. 

To h.mg oil thiMii. Shak. 

Hr was one of a Iimii body .mil vis.ige, as if his 
e.igcr soul, biting for anger at tlie r/iix’ of his body, 
desired to fret a j)ass.igc through it Fuller. 

A clof[ of ie.id was round my feet Tennyson. 

2. A sort of shoe, the upper part of which is 
strong tanned leatlicr. and the solo wood, 
much used in the uortli of England and south 
of Scotland, especially during winter; a 
woodflii shoe ; a sabot ; also, a wooden solo 
nr sandal, with an iron ring liciioiitli, worn 
by women to protect the feet from wet ; a 
patten -- Syn Load, weight, burden, encum- 
brance, olistniction, imiiediment, hinder- 
ance. 

CfiOg (klog), vt prot. k i)p. dogged; ppr 
dogging 1 To impt'dc tlie movements of 
1 >y something that sticks or adheres; to 
eiu'iindier; spucifleally, to encumber by 
attaching a clog to; us, to dog a bullock to 
prevent it from leaping feinu's. 

If you fiiiil so miiih blond m his liver as will r/nig 
the font of a flea Til cat the rest of tlie anatomy 

.Shak 

laiiiis ,ind poiii.itiims shall his flight restrain, 

While It*- beats his silken wings m \aiii Po/e. 

2 . To choke up: to obstruct so as to liiiider 
passage tliroiigh, dog up a tube; to 
dm/ the pores of the 1 m I lly 3 eVf/totlii'ow 
obstacles in the way of; to cnciiinber; to 
binder, to burden, to trainiiiel ; as, to c/of/ 
coinmcri'c witli restrictions ‘llotli soil the 
face of his devotion and dog the exercise of 
It.’ Bp Hammond. 

All the Loiiiiiiodities are clouded with impositions. 

.Iddnon 

SYN Impede, hinder, obstruct, tMubarrass, 
btinicn, restrain, restrict, trammel, fetter. 
Clog (klog), tM 1 To liecotiie loaded or 
ciiciimliured with extraneous mutter. 

'1 he teeth of die saw will begin to c/ojf Sharp. 

2 'I'o coaleHce, to unite and adhere In a 
cluster nr mass 

Mfiv< It soiiietiincs with ,i brnoiii th.it the seeds 
tloj,' not together f.velyn 

Clog-almanac (klog ' 4 I- inn- mik), n All 
ttlmaiiui' or calendar, miule iiy cutting 
notclies or I'iiaructers on a dinj or iilock, 
gciiurully of wood, but somciiinch of horn, 
bone, or brass, 'rids instniiiiciit was for- 
merly much used in Etiglnnd 

This .tlin.iiini is usually as<|iiare pin eof Muod. i on- 
tauiliig three months on each of thi. lour edges 'J Iiq 
niiiiiber of il.iysiii them .ire expressed by iiotLlies, the 
first day liy a notrh with a |tfititl'>iis stroki tiirne'l up 
from it, and every seventh by .i large sued notch. 
Over against many of the iiotuies an pl.i' ed. on the 
left hand, si veral marl s or sytMl>ois, denoting the 
golden niMiiber or i y* le iif the union Tht festivals 
are marked by symbols of the several saints issuing 
from the noti hes /’lot 

Clog-dance (klog'dans), n A ilaiice with 
clogs, iti which the feet arc mutlc to perform 
a noisy accompaniment to the music 
Clog-dancer ( k log ' dans -Arl, n. One who 
wrforms clog-tlances. Mayhew 
(RogglneM (klog'i-nes), n. 1 'hc state of 
bemg cloggy or clogged. 

Clogging (klog' lug L n. Anything which 
clogs ; obstruction , hinderance ; clog. ' AH 
ssdiiiUms cloggings.* Dr. U More. 

Ciloggy (klog'l), a. Clogging or having power 
to chig; adhesive; viscoua 'Home grosser 
and doggy parts.’ Boyle. 
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OlOflMad (klognied), n. [ Tr. eloaaehd, a bel- 
fry.] One of the uender round towers at- 
tached to various Irish churchea Fwbroke. 
Olog-bomidpe (klogliom-pip), n A horn- 
pipe danced with cIors on. Duskem. 
dlollter (klnis^U^r), n fO.Fr. doinirtt Fr. 
elottre: from L. cla-ustrum, a fasteninR. that 
which shuts in, from elaudo, dmmim, to 
shut up.] 1 An arched way or covered 
walk running round the walls of certain 



I'iirt of thf ( loistcr, Wi-stmiiislcr Ahhey 


portions of nioiiustic and collcRintc huild- 
iitRs It iiHimlly )iAH a plain wall on one 
side, and a Hurins of windows, with piora and 
coIumtiH, or nil open colonnade, iidjoininR an 
interior (‘onrt on tiio opposite side. 'J'he 
oriRinal piirpoae of rloisters was to afford a 
place for tlii‘ monks to meet in for exercise 
and recreation - 2. A jduce. of religious 
retirement; n monastery: a convent ‘To 
he in shiuly r/owfer mewed.' Shak 

It was •suToly eooil th.nt in an tier nf i^nor.inrr .and 
vicilciKc tiicrr hIkiiiUI Iu’ ijiiirt iiniitm and ^.irdiMis 
III whii h the arts ot jhmi c « mild In. s.iiLly < uUiv.ited, 


in wliii h gentle and i iiiUeiiiplatoc natuo’s i mil*l rind 
nil •isylinii Maiaitlaj,' 

H Any arcade or coUmuude rotiiul an open 
eourt: upiussu 

Ololater (klois'ttV), n.f l To coniine in a 
cloister or t'oiiveiit 

It was Ilf the king's first acts to clottttr the (|uccri 
dow.igcr III the nunnery of ]lc<riiinii<iscy Jiinon 
2 To shut Up; t<i eoiifine closely within 
walls; to immure; to shut up in retirement 
from the world 

Nature allonls plenty nf Iteautics, thnt no man ncoil 
Luiiipi.iin if the defornird iirv clxustftfj up JivtHfr 

ClOiateral t (klois'tt'^r-al), a Hame us Cloia- 
tml. ' CloUti’ral men of great learning and 
devotion.’ Jz Walton. 

Cloistered (klois'U^rd), p. and a 1 Of or 
IMirtiiiniiig to a cloister; fumislied with 
cloisters 

Tlic ttTOfks and Knnians h.id i oininnniy two c.'aii* 
fetfi/ open < mirls, one MTVing foi the woinrn's side, 
niid the other lor the men II otton 

2 Shut up ill a cloister ; iiihahitiiig a eon- 
vent .*{ Solitary, retiix'd from tlie world 

1 ( aiinot pr.iise .1 fiigiiive and tlot\tfrrd virtue, mi- 
cxmnseil and mdire.ulied, timt iie^er sallies mil and 
seeks her .id\ers.iry Ahlh'tt 

Cloisterer <klola'tt'r-6r). n One hclougiug 
to a eloister 

OlOlStereSB (klois'tt'r-es), V Sec cloi.strksh 
C loister-garth (klois'tt'r-glirtiO. n lu arcA. 
the court inclosed hy a cloister. 

Cloistral (klols'trnl), a Of or pertaining 
to a cloister 

That initmtory hrniuliof Itali.in .irt whuh I will 
venture to n.inic from . the prolcssioii of in.iny 
of the best masters who praetiseii it, the f/aif/r,iV 
epoch. Mthn.iH 

Cloistress (klois'trcs). 91 A nun; a woniau 
who has vowed religious rtdireiiient ( Kurc.] 

Like a she will \cited walk .SVin^- 

Cloke (kldk). n. ttud e Same us Chnik 
Clomb (klom). ol)8. or iMiet. pret of c/im/f. 
Olomperton,] n a clown Aares 
Clonic tkUm'ik). a | Fnmi Or klanoH, a 
Bhaklng or irregular imitiim ] In pathiH 
convulsive, aitii alternate relaxation - 
Clonic niHixtn, a s|taam in which the iiitiscles 
or niusciilnr lllires contraet and relax alter- 
nately. in (piick siitressioii. priulucing the 
appcuraiiec of agitation, us in epilepsy: used 
ill contratlistinction to tunic tt/Mum. 

OlOOf, dufe (kluf), n. [Ohu. Wor. Icol. 
Wow/, tt cltiveii hoof, fnun ro<»t of cleave, to 
split ] A hoof fScoteh ] 
doom (klom). r ( 1 A form of clam, tt) clog, 

to daub.] To cltme with Rlutinous matter. 
Mortimer. {Local 1 


ClOOP (Wup). «■ [Onomatopoetlc.) The 
sound made when a cork is pulled out of 
the neck of a bottle. ‘ The eloop of a cork 
wrenched from a bottle.’ TtMclceray. 
d 00 <kdUt 6 (klut).n 

tosj^it. SoeCLOOF.] Divided hoof; cloven 
hoof. , „ 

The harrying thieves! not a eloot left of the hail 
hirsel! Strlk.SaM 

—Cloot-and-doot, hoof-and-hoof, i.e. every 
hoof. f.Scotch I 
d 00 tle(klflt'i).n. {From Sc 
a hoof 1 A name for the devil; ht 
he of the cloven hoofs [Scotch.] 
Close (klox), w t pret & pp. cloned; 
ppr. paging [Fr. elm, pp. of eUre, 
to shut up: from L ekbudo, elau- 
8um, to shut, whence also con- 
clude, exclude, include, neelude, 
clointer, ifec. ] 1. To bring together 
the parts of; to shut; to make 
fast ; as. to clone a gate, door, or 
window; to clone a book. 

C/ftr your hands 

And your lips too .7Aajt, 

The Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed 
your eyes Is xxix. so 

Close the door, the shutters close. 

Tennyson. 

2. To end; to hnish; tt) conclude; 
to complete; to bring to a period; 
as, to clone a bargain or con- 
tract 

( me friig.d sn|ii>er did our studies close. Dryden. 

3 To fill or stop up ; to repair a gap or frac- 
ture In ; to (‘onsolidate : often followed by 
up; ns, to clone the ranks of troops; to clme 
up an aperture 

Unto the breach, dear friends, onre more; 
Dr close tlie wall up with our English dead Shak 

4. To cover; to inclose; to encompass; to 
shut in ‘ Tlic gift which bounteous nature 
hat!) in him clon'd ’ Shak. ‘ When I clung 
to all the present for the promise tliat it 
cloned ’ Tcungnon. 

‘i tic depth tlosed me round about Jnn.)h it. $ 

Close (kloz). V. i 1. To come together, cither 
literally or figuratively; to unite; to coalesce: 
often followed hy on or upon. 

Tiicy went down alive into the pit, and the 
cartti tlored upon them. Nuiii xvi 23 

A llinusand claims to reverence close 
III her as Mother, Wife, and (.Jueeii Tennyson 

2. To end; to terminate or come to a period; 
as, tlic debate cloned at six o’clock li To 
engage in dost* encounter; to engage ilia 
hand-to-hand fight; to grapple. 

If 1 can (lose with him. 1 care not for his thrust 
Shak 

The kites know well the long stern swell 
Thut bids Ihe Kuinons clou Macaulay 
~ To clone on or ujhui, to come to a mutual 
agrt^ement ; to agree ou or Join in. 

Fraiu e and Ilolkind might close upon some mea- 
sures to our dis.idv.sntuge Sir IT Temple 

- To clone with, (a) to ac.redc to ; to consent 
or agree to ; as. to clone with the terms pn>- 
posed. (h) To euiiie to an agreement with ; 
as, to clone with a peraoii on certain terms 

He took the time when Ru hard was de|iuscd. 

And high and low with h.ippy Harry closed Dryden 

(r) ,Scc aiiovc, » — To clone with the land 
(naut.), to come near to the land 
Close (kldz), n. 1 1 The manner of shutting ; 
function. 

The doors of plank were ; their close exipiisite 
Chapman 

2 Conclusion ; termination ; final end ; ns, 
the clone of life ; the clone of day or night 
’ Death dawning 011 him, and tne clone of 
all.' Tennpnun. S In the eonelusion 

of a strain or of a musical period or passage ; 
a cadence. 

At e\ rry clttse she made th’ attending throng 
KeplieiT. and bore the burden nf the song. Dryden, 

4 A gntpple, as in wrestling. 

Tlir king wont to make him come to the close, 
mill SI. to trip up hiv heels Hacon. 

Close (kh'is), 91 [Fr. don. aii inclosed plat'e, 
fronir/ox.pp of Wore Sce(’i.osE, r f 1 1 An 
iiicIoHcd iilace . any place surrounded hy a 
fence, wall, or hedge ; specitically, the pre- 
cinct of a cathedral or abbey. ‘ Clonen sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans 
and cam ms ' Macaulay —S [ProWncial 
and Scotch ] A narrow passage or entry, 
such as lends from a main street to the 
stair of a building containing several tene- 
ments ; the entiy' to a court ; a narrow lane 
leading otT a street 

Close fklos). a [Fr. don, L. dautun, shut. 
See t’U).sK. r f ] 1 .Shut fast ; made fast so 


as to have no opening ; completely inoloefaiR 
or encompassing: as, a done box; a done 
vizard. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night.5Aai('. 
2. Strictly confined; strictly watched; as, 
a clone prisoner. —S. Retired; secluded; 
liidden ; private ; secret ; as, to keep a pur- 
pose done. 

He yet kept himself dose because of Saul the son 
of Kish. X Chr. xii. z. 

4. Having the habit or dispositiou to keep 
secrets; secretive; reticent; as, a close 
minister. ‘For secrecy, no lady doner,* 
Shak.—B. Having an appearance of conceal- 
ment ; expressive of sccretiveness. 

That close aspect of his 

Does show the mood of a much trouliled breast ,Shak, 

6 Confined within narrow limits; narrow; 
as, a clone alley 

Itself a close and confined prison for debtors, it 
contained within it a much closer find more confined 
Jail fur smugglers. Dickens. 

7. Stamant; without motion or ventila- 
tion ; diflicult to breathe ; oppressive : said 
of the air or weather. — 8. In contact or 
nearly so ; adjoining ; without any or with 
little intervening distance in place or time ; 
as, the rows arc too dme; to follow in 
done Buccessioii.— 1) With little difference 
between antagonists or competitors or rival 
parties ; almost evenly balanced ; as, a done 
election ‘A close personal contest.’ Pren- 
eott — 10 Having the parts near each other : 
(a) of solid bodies, compact; dense; as, 
timber of done texture or very done in the 
grain. (&) Of liquids, viscous ; not volatile. 
[Rare,] 

This oil, which tiourihhes the lamp, is supposed to 
be of so tlose mid tenacious .-i substance, that it may 
slowly evaporate Up. ft ilkins. 

(c) In a moi'e general sonse, having small 
intervals between the component parts; 
as, the writing is too done, (dlt Applied 
to style, compressed ; condensed ; concise : 
opposed to loonc or diffuse. 

Wlierc the ongitiril is close, no version c.'Oi reach it 
in Uie saniu LUiiipass. Dryden 

11. Firmly attached : intimate ; trusty ; con- 
fidential; as, clokc friends —12. rndeidatiiig: 

(a) not deviating from ihe object to which 
one’s mind or thoughts are directed, or from 
the subject under consideration ; as. to give 
done attention ; a d<m observer. 

keep your mind or thoughts close ti> the business 
orsul>iect I.oiAe 

llul w hen .iny point of doctrine is handled in Actase 
and argiiiuentative m.’inner, it appears fl.it and uns.'i- 
voury to tlietn. Atterbury. 

(b) Not deviating from a model or original ; 
us, a clone translation - - 
13 N iggard ly ; stingy ; pen- 
urious 14 In her having 
the wings lying close to 
the body: said of birds.— 
Clone borough, a borough 
the right of noininating 
a member of parliament 
for which was in the 

Adovecloxc lift"*!® O* a single per- 
son. 

Lansniereis neither a rotten borough, tube bought, 
nor a close borough, under one m.in s iioniin.^tion 
I.ord lytton 

— Clone communion, with Baptists, com- 
munion in the Lord’s supper with their f>wn 
sect only - Clone corporation, a corfinratiou 
which mis up its own vacancies, the elec- 
tion of members not being open to the 
public. In Britain there are now legally no 
close municipal corporations. —Clone fight, 
(a) a hand-tu-hand fight (b)pl Aat/f. bulk- 
heads formerly erected fore and aft in a ship 
for the men to stand behind in close engage 
nient in order to fire on the enemy. Called 
also Clone Quartern — Clone port, a port 
situated up a river; a tenn in contradis- 
tinction to out-port, a harbour which lies 
on the c.oa8t — To come to done quartern, to 
come into direct contact, especially witli 
an enemy. — Clone rolln, rolls kept tor the 
record of close writs (see lielow). Also 
written Claunc lidln —Clone ntring, in dog- 
legged stairs, a staircase without an open 
newel. — Clone vowel, a vowel pronounced 
with diminished aperture of the lips, nr with 
contraction of the cavity of the mouth.— 
Clone writn, grants of the sovereign, sealed 
with the great seal, directed to particular 
persons fur particular purposes, which, nut 
being proper for public insixection, are closed 
up and sealed ou the outside. 

(Rose (kids), adv. 1 Tightly, so as to leave 
no opening ; as, shut the lid clone down — 
2 In strict confinement. ‘Let them be 



Fkte, fAr. fat. f»ll; md. mot. her; pine, pin; uOte, not. move, tube, tub, bull; uU, ])ouud; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 



GL06E-BANDED 4D3 

clapped up eIo«e.’ Sh€ik.—8.\ Tn conceal- ' Cl0ier,t n. An inclosure. Chaucer. 
ment; secretly. 'An onion, which in a napkin i Gl 08 e-Bt<KA (klds'sthl). A chamber uten- 
being close conveyed.' Shak. : sil; a night-stool. ShMk.; SmoUett 

Get you all three into the box -tree: Malvolio's I GlOSOt (Wor/et), M. [0.1*^. closet, dim ol 


coming down this walk. . . . Uost, in the nciine i 
ofjestinir. Shak. \ 

4 In contact, or very near in space or time; 
as, to follow close behind one. 

He his sleep 

Disturb'd nut, waitin>; close the approach of mom. 

Milton. 

-^CUm to the toind, the position of a ship 
when its head lies near enough the wind to 
fill the sails without shaking them. 
Close-banded (kl68'band-ed), a. Being in 
close order ; closely united. 

Cdose-barred (klos'biird), a. Firmly closed ; 
made close by bars 

ClOBe-bOdied (klos^bo-did), a Fitting close 
to the body. ' A cUae-bodied coat.' Ayliffe. 
Cdose- compacted (klds'kom-pakt'ed). a. 
In compact order. Addieon. 
ClOSe-COUdbed (klds'kuucht), a. Concealed. 
Milton. 

Close -cortatned (klus-k^r'tind). a. En- 
circled with curwns. * Close -curtained 
sleep.' MUton. 

Close-fisted (klds'flst-ed), a. Miserly; 
niggardly; penurious. ‘A griping, closc- 
^ed fellow.^ Bp. Berkeley. 


clost an enclosure. See Olosk, n.] 1. A 
smMl room or apartment for retirement ; 
any room for privacy ; a small supplemeii- : 
tary apartment communicating witli an- j 
other, as a dressiiig-rooiii with a lied-rooni. | 
When thou prayest, enter into thy closet. Mat. vi. 6. ( 

2. A small side-room or recess for storing i 
utensils, furniture, provisions, curiosities, ' 
Ac.— 3. In her. a diminutive ot the bar, and ! 
one-half of its dimensions. I 

doset (k]o^'ot), e.f. To put in or admit 
into a closet, as for concealment or for 
private consultation. 

Night after night he had been closeted with De 
Quadra. Fronde. 

Closeting (kloz'et-ing), n. The act of con- 
ferring^th secrecy ; private or clandestine 
conference 

Abmit this time liegan the project of closeting, 
where tlir priiici|Nil gentlemen of the kingdom were 
I privately catechized by his majesty. Sv\fl. 


f'klds'flst-edl a. Miserlv Close-tongued (klos'tiiiigd). a. Keeping 
'dly; penurious. ‘A* griping, close- 

S folIoV' Bp. Berkeley ‘hPSfhiS!? ^ n»n ’’ “’““"'“"d 

CloSh f. limp, L L. 

qi coimuion 01 oeing tioso-nstotl . rl,i.tul,ea.rp f mm l. Iaiho fii of 


fkiA? rrrat Vin a mint tin doubtful origin. J 1 . A disease in tile feut of 
^ ‘•'‘IW *>•" ‘l>e Fotnulft.-u Ai. 

otVin pinttfl ftatpd- gduio, mipposed ti> bc nine-piits 

Closure (kl(./ ni>.«. |(1. Kr. cIo»im, L da„. 
as nearly gainst lUL w mil ns piiBBiiut tv,an .’inudn as4M rfaiMR » / i i tIii» 


as nearly against the wind ns possible 

Closely (klbs'll), adv. So us to bc close; in 
a close mutiiicr ; 1 With the parts united ur 
pressed together so as to leave no vent; as, a 
crucible closely luted. --2. Compactly; as. a 
closely woven fabric -3 Nearly ; witli little 
space intervening : applied to space or time; 
as, to follow closely at one’s heels; one event 
follows closely upon luiother —4 lliulcviat- 
ingly; without wandering or diverging: 
(tt) intently . attentively ; with the mind or 
thoughts llxcd; with near inspection; as, 
to look or Attend closely. (6) With strict 
adherence to a model or original; os, to 
translate closely.— b t Secretly; privately. 

A Sp.ininrd , . sent some closely into the village 
in tlw d.srk of tlie night Ltfreto 

6. With near atfection, attachment, or in- 
terest; intimately; as, men coiiiiecteii 

in friendship; nations cfwa'fi/ allied liy treaty, 

7. Strictly; within close limits ; under strict 
watch ; as. a prisoner closely confined 

Closen (klus'n), v, t. To make clow.* or closer. 


sum. from efoNifo See Close, v.f.] 1 The 
act of ahuttiiig. a closing Boyle. ~2. That 
which closes, shuts, or fastens. Pope.— 

3. Inclosure; that which bounds Shak — 

4. Conclusion .<hak.—b. A proceeding by 
which a parliamentary debate may t)e 
brouglit to a Htininniry conclusion if a ! 
specified number vote in favour of this, re- 
cently adopted in tiic House of Commons. 

Clot (klot), n fourer fonn of cltsl, and for- 
merly used ill same sense: A Sax. riot, a 
log, cog, 1) Hoot, a hall or globe, kivit, a 
clo(l ; Dan klode, a glolie or hall ; Hw klot. 
a sphere, klots, a block; (1. kloss, a cloii, a 
lump, Hofz, a block . probably from same 
root as eltty, cleave (adiicrc*), clog, cloud, Ac 1 

1 t A c! Ml. 

Tlicgroutid .i>vi would now be broken up for.i f.illow 
to the cnil ili.it the sun might Uiorougldy partli 
luul cuiic ot t the (lots Holland, 

2 A coagulatt'd mass of soft or fliiitl matter , 
as, a clot of blood - 3 t A dull, stupid man ; 
a clodpolc. B Jonson 


His^fricnds closen the tie by claiming rehilionsliip ClOt ( kb’t ), C i Jiret & pp. clotted , ppr 
to him Jint. lluart. Rn> | clotting Tti coilgulate. US soft or fluid 

Glosexiess(klds'nes), /t. The state or quality ! matter, into a thick, inspissated mass; as, 
of being close : (a) the state of being shut i milk or blood riots. i 

or of having no vent. 'In drums, the ' Clot (kbit), u f. 

rioscm*«s round about that preserveth the i make or form into clots or clods J lo 
sound.' Bacon (fo f'ompactiiess ; solidity ;, ‘•‘»ver with clots 

density; as, the closeness of texture in i Clot-bur 

wood. applied to style or argument. | Weffe, a bur J 1 he burdock (A ref mm 

Hii (nurke's) speeches diflcrfd not nt .'ll! from his j Chaucer 

pamphlets ; these .ire writtni speet hes. or those .ire j QOtsr^^ PB , , 

spoken dissertations, according as .my one IS over j Olotll (klotll), H fA SaX. clatn, I) rlfea, 
studious of method and f/turncjj HI a book nr of case j kliVthi, Dan. and Sw. kUrne.,\» klCW, 

and nature in an onitinii Rroughafn | C.iotil ; root unknown ] 1. A fulilic or tex- 

(/•) Narrowness: straitiiess, as of a place, j turco'f wool or hair, or of cotton, flax, hemp, 
(d) Want of ventilation; oppressiveDcss. . „r other vegetable fllanicnth, foinied by 
•Half stifled by the closeness of the room.' weaving or liitertexture of threads, ami used 
Swift (c) Itcserve in intercourse ; secrecy; for garments or other covering, and for viui- 
priWy ; caution. ‘ The extreme caution or other purpost-s ; as, woollen cloth, liiicii 

closene of Tiberius.’ Bacon (/) Avarice; j cloth, voWm cloth, hair cloth. But riofA is 
stinginess ; peiiuriousnoss. ‘ An affectatitm , jiftcn used for a fabric of w *(4 in coiitradis- 
of daseness and covetousness’ Addison, ' tinctiuntothatmndeofothcrmaterial — 2 A 
(.7) Connection: near union; intimacy, i texture or covering put to a particular use: 
whether of friendship or of interest: as, i (a) the covering of a table: usually called 


the closeness of friendship or of alliance 
ih) Btrictness ; as, closeness of conflnemciit 
(i) Rigid adherence to an original ; literal- 
ness ; as, the doseness of a version 
Close - pent ( kids ' pent ), a. Shut or pent 
up close ; without vent. 


a Tahir cloth. ‘The musty wine, foul cloth, 
or greasy glass ’ I’opt- OO I'be canvas on 
which pictures are drawn. (c)t Dross; rai- 
ment See (’LOTHK8. 

Ill ne’er distrust my < -od fur eloth «ii(l bread Quarles, 


Cl0Mr^idz'6r)^n T One who or tliat which , (d) A professional dress, 
one who or th»t which cradudeB; 

ipectflcally, in coUo<iulal language, timt ! ‘ta^mm“*and In’T^cXcliTC 

Which puts an end to a controversy or dls- office of a 

poses of an antagonist- 2. In arcA the last | sense, the members of the clerical pniftssion. 
stone in a horizontal row or course, but of | strong appeals were made to the 
a lew Btee than the others, to cione the row. . l'’' 

is.^'^i’tt.e ii ! « cewd.u.edr.ii:,. 

ffied^Xc^^wheTa 1 

brick toaerted .at the angleot a atretehl^ ; ^ ^ , 

throne or chair of state. See State. 


course it is called a king doser —3 A eom- 
mon tenn for Boot-doser (which see). 


CLOTH-STRRTCHER 

dotbe (kldTii), v.t. pret. A pp. dothed or 
dad; ppr. doming. [From the noun doth.] 

1. 1'o put garmeiitct on ; to invest the body 
with raiment ; to dresa 
The Kurd l.oil made CfMtx of skins, and dothed 
them Iren lii ai. 

I 2. To cover or spread over with anything. 

I k.tiibroiderccl purple the golden beds. Pope, 

I The lances, waving in his train, 

I Clothe the dun liealli like aiituinii gram. Sir tl'. Siott 

i 3 To funiisli with raiment : to jirovide with 
I clothes ; as, a master is to feed and doths 
I his apprentice — 4 Fig. to put on ; to invest ; 
j ti> cover, as with a garment. 

1 will r/u/Air her priests with salvatiiui. Ps cxxxil. i6. 
The host of siimllor men whose poor thoughts dothe 

themselves on the platform and through tm press in 
poorer words. Pr < atrd. 

CfioULe (kldTll), v.i. To wear clotlies. 

Care no more to clothe and cat Shak 

Clothed (kldTHd), p and a. 1 Covered with 
garments; dressed; Invested; furnished with 
clotliiug: sometimes, though rarely, with on. 
Then she rode forth clothed on witli i li.istity 

Jennjssim. 

2. Naut. a term applied to a mast when the 
sail is so long as to reach down to the deck- 

(kloTHz), n pi [A plural of doth, 
though it cannot now be said to have ii 
singular. I 1. (hirmcnts for the hutiiuu body ; 
dress; vestments; vesture 

If 1 may touch but his cMhe\ I shall br whole. 

M.irk v. as. 

2. The covering of a bed ; bed-clotlics 

She turned way hrr iriglitrd head, 

Thi'ii sunk It liccp beneath the dofhes. Prior 
ClothOB-hasket (kloT ii/Zbas-kel), n A largo 
basket for holding or caiTying clothes 
ClothoB-hruBh (kloTii/'hnish), n A hrnsh 
adapted for bnishitig clothes. 
ClOtneB-horse (khVi’ii/.'hor8). n A frame 
to hang clothes on. 

CfiOtheB-llne (kU»Tllz'lin). n. A slender rope 
on whic.h clotlies arc hung tti dry after being 
washed. 

ClOthOB-moth (kloTllr/nioth), n. The iiitme 
common to several moths of thegenuH Tinea, 
whose larvie are destructive to woollen fali- 
ries, feathers, furs, 
^ Ax . , upon whieh they 

feed, using at the 
\gSBSMBKmr saine time the nia- 

terial for the eoii- 
I striictioii of the 

\. 0 ir HP '7^ , , voHvs in which they 

1 uHsitine tlie chrys- 

' alls state liitheac- 

coinpanyiiig llgiire 
1 a IS the Tinea tapi ^selln or woollen elothus- 
. moth , h, the case or cloak of the cater- 
pillar of '/’ yellninrlla. which infests furs. 
ClOthOB-pin (kIbTllz'r»i»‘), n A forked piece 
of wood or small spring elln by wliieh elethes 
arc attiU'hed to a e.lothes-line. 

Cloth -ball (kloth'hftl), n. A hull at the 
great woollen-c loth itinrls, na heeds, llriid- 
fiird. Halifax. Huddersfleld. Ae , whore i»ro- 
duc’ers and Iniyers meet periodically for the 
triinsacticcn of hiisiness. 

Clothier (kldTll'i-<T), w l A seller of i:loth 
orofedothes 2 A maker of clotha Shah; 
Sir J Hayward. .3. In Amciricu, a man 
whose; occupation Is to full ami dress cloth 
Clothing (klftTii'liig), n. 1 (larmonts in 
general , clothes ; dress ; ratnient ; covering 

As for me. my r/#///ii«A'^wass.irkclnth Pr xxxv i j, 

2 t The art or practice of making cloth 

Thr kiiiK look iiii-.isures In instruct tlie refugees 
fr< ». 1-l.iiiders in tlir .irt of dofhtng Ray 

3. In Hteam-engims, same as Cleading, 2. 
CloUi-lapper (kloth'hip fsr), n A pcrw»n 
who laps or fohls eloth, geiientlly by tlie aid 
of some mechanical ciuitrlvaiice. 

CfiOthO (klo'tho). n In (irrek myth that 
' one of tin; three Kates whose duty it was W 
put the. wool for the thread of life round 
the spindle, while tliat of I^icliesis was to 
, spin it, and that of A tropos to cut the thread 
off when u man had to die; from Dr. klotho, 

' Clo$*-paper(kloth'p& pf'r),n Course glazed 
I paper for pressing and flnishing woollen 

(Roth-prover(kloth'prdv-6r), n A magnify- 
I ing-glass employed in iiuinhering tlie threads 
. ; of weft in a given space, of cloth 

Clothre^i V ® clotted Claiucer 
■ Cloth-Bhearer (kloth'sln'sr-Ar), n Dnc who 
shears cloth and frees it frtun suiMjrfluous 

i cSoth-BtretChsr (klotirstreeli-f r). n. One 
, who or that which Htn*tches cloth ; speclfl- 


"^dWn: 6h. Be. 10^ *.»»•. J,>ob: 6. ft. W. th, Oln; w. »lg: wb. Bh,.u»r«,. So* Kkt. 
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cally, a machine in which clotli te drawn 
through a series of frictional stretching- 
bars and passed over spreading rollers, so as 
to equalize the inetiualities on its surface 
and enable it to be firmly and smoothly 
wound on the winding-roll. JS. H. Knight. 

dotll-wheel (kluth'whfil), n A grinding or 
polishing wheel, covered with cloth charged 
with an abrading or polishing material, as 
pumice-stone, rotten -stone, chalk, putty - 
powder. &c. K II. Knight. 

Oloth-worker (kloth'werk-er), n. a maker 
of cloth. Hence —doth’Workertt’ Company, 
one of the twelve great livery companies of 
London. 

doth-yaxd (kloth'ykrd), n. A measure for 
cloth which differed somewhat in length • 
from the modern yarA. — Cloth-yard nha/t, . 
an arrow a cloth-yard long. ‘With tiie I 
yew bow and doth-yard gha/t at Cressy ami 
Aginconrt ' T. llugheg. ' 

Olotpoll (klot'pdl), n. A clodpoll ; a block- | 
head Snnk. 

Clotted (klot'ed), 7/ and a ComTcted into 
a mass ; cunslsting of riots Chttrd erram, 
cUiHted errnm, cream produced in tlic form 
of clots <}ii tile HurfatMi of new milk when it 
is wanned. 

(Hotter i (khdVT). v.i To concrete or 

f ratlier into iiinipH , to clot * Cluttered 
dood ' hnuleu 

Clotty (klof'l), tt Full of clots or sniiill hard 
masses, full of concretions or clods. ‘ Clotty 
matter.' Horwy lltarc) 

Clouchi (kloucli). n. Clutch; grasp; gripe. 

S pen Her 

Cloud (kloiid), n rOriginally a mass or 
roundcfl mass in general; comp the)>hraHuH 
‘elunutyn of clay,’ 'cludenot stone,’ found in 
old writers; from A Sax clOd, a rock, a 
hillock, the root being that seen in elud, 
dot, (tc ; so in O. 1> klot. a c.lod, and klote, a 
cloud I 1 A collection of visible vapour or 
watery paiTiclcs siispendeil in the atmo- 
sphere at Home altitude A like collection 



Cloud— Cirrus 


of vapours near the earth is usually called 
/og The average height of the clouds Is 
sujipimed to be between ‘2 and ;i miles, but 
this varies at diiferent times of the year 
('loiids liave lioen clussitled as follows: - 
(a) CirruH, a cloud sumewhiit I'esemliling a 
lock or locks of hair, the eat’» tail of the 



Clout! - C uniuluv 


sailor, consisting of a number of Ilexuous. 
diverging tlbres, gtmorally at a great height , 
in the atmosphere, and spivading out to 
any extent, (h) Cumulm, a cloud which 
assumes the form of dense convex or conical | 
henjis, resting on a tlattish base, called also j 
day or summer cloud (c) Stratun. also ' 
chIUmI /all-duud from its lowness, an ex- 
tended. continuous, level sheet of cloud. 
incrt*astng from l»encatli These three prin- 
cipal forms produce in combination forms 
ilenominated as follows: (d) drro-euwu- 
ins. a connected systom of small roundish 
clouds ulaced in cb>se ortler or contact, 
resembling flocks of sheep, and often wciir- 
ring in warm tlry weather (e) Cirro-Htrahu. 
a horizontal or slightly inclined sheet, at- 
tenuated at its circumferenee, concave 


downwards or nndulttod ; also, groups 1 
patches having these chsraetors, often som 
what resembling shoals of fishes, and pr 



Cloud— Stratus. 

(lucing what is called u mackerel sky. (/) 
Cumido-stratus, a clond in which the struc- 
tuni of the cumulus is mixed with that of 
the cirro-stratus or cirrf>-cuniiilus. the 
cumulus at top and overhanging a fiattish 
stratum or base, (g) Kimhus, cuinulo-eirro- 


creeplng rootstock and simple stem 4 to 8 
inches nigh, found in Britain on alpine 
moors from Wales and Derby northwards. 
The flowers are white, the lierries, which 
are of an agreeable taste, orange-yellow, and 
consist of a few large drupes. 

Cloud-born (kloud'bom), a. Bom of a cloud. 
‘ Clouddtom centaurs.' Drydsn. 
Cloud-built (kloud'bilt), a. Built up of 
clouds. 

The sun went down 

Behind the cleud-tuUt colutnns of the west 

Cowper. 

2 Fanciful; imaginary; chimerical: applied 
to day-dreams or * castles in the air.’ 

And Ml vani&hed niy cloud-built palace. GoldsmUk 

ClOUd-bumt(kloud'bArst). n. A tramendour 
fall of rain over a limited area. 



Cloud — Nimbus. 

stratus, or rain-cloud, a dense cloud spread- 
ing out into a crown of cirrus and passing 
lieneath into a shower. —2 What rosembles 
a cloud, as a laidy of smoke or flying dust : 
a (lark aixia of colour in a lighter material. 
3 Fig. wliat obscures, darkens, threatens, 
or the like ; as, a cloud hung over his ))ros- 

{ let'ts Hence to be under a doud, to be 

n difficulties or misfortune -4 A multi- 
tilde; a collection ; amass ' A noble 
of trees at Fulham ’ Aubrey ‘ Ho great a 
doud of witnesses ’ lleb xfi 1.- in the 
clumis, out of ordinary comprehension ; in 
the 1*01111118 of fancy or non-reality. 

Though |uiets may of inspiration bn,iNt. 

Their rage, lll-gnvem'd. in the ( loads is lost 

iraller. 

Cloud (kloud), V t. 1 To overspread with a 
cloud or clouds; as, the sky is douded 
Hence— 2. T<i obscurtt, to darken; to rciiiier 
gloomy or sullen. ‘ ’I'o cloud and darken 
the clearest truths.' Dr. li. More.- 3 To 
darken in spots; to variegate with colours. 
'A clouded cane.' i*ojte — 4. To sully; to 
tarnish tlie clnu'acter of. [Rare and poeti- 
cal.] 

1 would not l>c a staiider by to hear 
My sovereign unstress tlotafed so. ihab 

Cloud (kloud), V i To grow cloudy; to l)e- 
coinc obscured with clouds. 

U'urllues, away I the scene begins to tloud .\hoA 

Cloudage ( kloud ^aj), n Mass of clouds; 
cloudiness ‘ A scuilding cloudage of shapes ' 
Ctdertdge [Bare ] 

Cloudberry ( kloud ' be -ri), n. A plant. 


* Cloud - kissing llion ’ 



Cloudberry \Kubus Chauannorus). 

colled also Kiudberry awA Mountain-bram- 
ble {liubus Chawirtuorns), nat order Koso* 
cew It IS R small herbaceous plant with a 


Cloud-compeller ( kloud'kom - pel - 6r ), 

He that controls the clouds, Jupiter. 
Cloud-compelUng (kloud'kom-pcl-ing). a. 
(’ollecting, driving, or controlling the clouds. 
‘Abyssinia’s doud-compelling cliffs ' Thom- 
son. ‘ liacchus, the seed of cioud-compeUing 
Jove ’ Waller. 

Cloud-drift (kloud'diift), n Same os Cloud- 
rack. 

Cloudily (kloud'i-li), adv. In a cloudy man- 
ner; with clouds; darkly; obscurely. 

Pl.ito talks too iiietaphysically and cloudily about 
il (the highest good). ( udworth. 

Cloudiness (kloud'i-nes), n. The state of 
being cloudy ; as. (a) the state of being ob- 
scured or ovori'ast with clouds; as, the 
cloudiness of the atmosphere (b) Obscu- 
rity; want of clearness or intelligibility; 
mistiiiCHH ; ns, doudiness of ideas (rl Ap- 
pearance of gloom or sulleiinesH ; as, cloudi- 
mss of usjiect 

Cloud-kissing (kloud'kis-ing), a Touching 

the cloudsTlofty. ‘ 

Shak. 

Cloudless (kloiuVles), a Being without a 
cloud; iiticloiided; clear; bright; us, cloud- 
less skies. 

Cloudlessly (kloiurics-li). adc. Ill a cloud- 
less nianner; without idoiuls. 

Cloudlet (kloud 'let), n A small cloud. 
‘Eve’s first star through fleecy cloudlet 
peepl iig. ’ Coleridm 

CHoud-raCk (kloud'ruk), 91. Broken clouds; 
floating cloudy vapour. 

If there is ni> .soul in man higher than all that, did 
It reach to s.iiliiig on the t loud -nick and spinning 
sea-!>and ; then 1 s.iy man is but an aiuiiial. Carlyle 

Cloud-ring (kloud 'ring), n A ring of 
clouds ; a cloudy belt or region north and 
south of the equator. 

Cloud-topped (kloud'topt), a Having the 
top covered with clouds Gray. 

Cloudy (kloiid'i), a. 1 Overcast with clouds; 
obscured with clouds ; as, a dmidy day; a 
doudy sky; a cloudy night ~ 2 Consisting 
of a elouil or clouds; as, a doudy pillar. 

xxxiii. 9-3 Obscui'e, dark; not easily 
understood. 'CUmdynxiA confused notions.* 
Watts. - 4 Having the appearance of gloom ; 
indicating gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or Ill- 
nature; not open or cheerful. ‘When cloudy 
looks are cleared ' Spenser. — 5. Marked 
with spots or areas of dark or various hues 
(i. Wanting in lustre, brightness, transpa- 
rency, or clearness ; dimmed ; as, a cloudy 
diamond. ‘ Before the wine gi-ows cloudy. ’ 
Siei/t 

ClOUgb(kluf), n [A 8ax a cleft, from 

cMi^n, to cleave, like Jecl. kloji. a dough, 
from kljufa, to cleave; 1). kloof, a ravine. 
The spelling shows that the labial / was 
formerly changed to a guttural, as in 8c. 
clench, a dough ] 1. A cleft, ravine, or valley 
in a hill-side - ‘2. In coin, same as Clojf.— 
3 A kind of sluice for letting off water 
gently, employed in the agricultural opera- 
tion of improving soils by flooding them witli 
muddy water 

Clougb-arch (klufiircli), n. Same oa Paddle- 
hole 

(Hour (klor), n [Perhaps coimected with 
claw, docf: comp Icel. kldra, to scratch like 
a cat. ] [Hootch. ] 1. A blow.- ‘2. An indenta- 
tion produced by a blow, nr a raised lump 
Hluced by a blow on the p^erson. 
r(klor),t’.f. [Scotch.] 1 To inflict ablow 
on.~2. To make a dent or bump on. 

(Hout (klout), n. [A. Sax dut, a clout, a 
patch; Dan. klud, Sw Iriuf.a clout; iscrhaps 
from the Celtic: W. dwt, Ir. and (jael elud, 
a clout] 1 A patch, a piece of doth or 
leather, &c., used to mend something.— 
2. Any piece of cloth, especially a worthleu 


Fate, far, fat. fall; me. met, h4r; pine, pin; iiOte. not. move; tfibe. tub. bull: oil. pound; u. Sc. abune; S» Sc. fey. 
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piece. * A chut upon that head where late 
the diadem stood.* Shak. —8. In archery^ I 
the mark fixed in the centre of the butts ' 
at which archers are shooting, said to have 
been originally a piece of white cloth, ttiough , 
Nares supposes that it may have been ori- 
ginally a small nail (Fr. douet). 

Indeed, he must shoot nearer, or he'll ne'er hit the ! 
dout. SAaJb ! 

4. An iron plate on an axle-tree to keep it 
from wearing.— 5. A blow with the hand 
‘ Kick, cuff, or clout.' J. Mayne. [Colluq 
or vulgar.] 

Clout (kloiit), v.t 1 To patch; to mend by 
sewing on a clout or patch j 

Paul, yea, and Peter too. had mcto skill . . in | 
douttng an old tent /.u/imer j 

2. To cover with a piece of cloth. 

A noisy impudent beggar showed a leg clouini up. 

Tatier. 

3. To join clumsily. *Mnny sentences of 
one meaning clouted up together.' Aitcham 

4. To strike; to give a blow. [Colloq or 
vulgar ] 

Pay him over the pate, doiit him for all his courte- 
sies. Jieau df hV 

Clout (kloiit), n. [Kr. clouet, a dim. of clou, 
a nail ] The same as ClouUuaU{yi\\\(A\ see) 
Clout (kloiit). V t r^cc above ] To stud or 
fasten with nails. See under the participle 
Clouted (klout'cd), p. and a I'atched . 
mended clumsily ; mended or covered with 
a clout. 

Clouted (klout'cd), p. and a Studded, 
strengthened, nr fastened with clout-nails 
I thought he slept ; .iiid put 
My t touttd brogues from off my feet. Shak. 
The dull su.iiii 

TrCiids on it daily with his clouted slioun Milton 

[Some, however, regard the word clouted in 
the above passages as moaning ]iatchcd or 
mended ; but in the Hrat extract the sense 
of 'studdeil with nails’ is much the mure 
natural ] 

Clouted (klout'ed), a (Uotted; as, cUmted 
cream | ITovincial ] 

Clouterly (klout't'r-li), a Clumsy; awkward. 
[Obstdete or provincial J 
The single wheel plnugh is a very clouterly sort 
Mortimer 

Clout-nail (klout'ufil), u 1 A short, large- 
headed nail worn in the soles of shoes ~ 

2 A nail for securing clouts or small patches 
of Iron, us to the axle-tree of carriages. 
Called also simply Clout 
Clowe (kldv), pret of cleave. 

Clove(kldv). a 11) klove, kloof, n chit Hee 
CLOUail, CliEAVK.] A cleft; a fissure; a ga)). 
a ravine: randy used except as part of a 
proper name in America; as. Kaatt;rskill 
Clorr; the Strmy Cloce 

Clowe (klov), a [Sp da VO, a cdove, a nail, j 
from L clavutt, a nail, from its resemldance 
to a nail in shape ] A very pnngtint aro- 
matic spice, the ilried tlower-buds of Ctf r//- 
vphjflluK aromatieue, a native of the Mo- 
lucca Islands, belonging to the myrtle tribe. 






Clove iCaryo^hytlus aromaticus) 

Tile tree is a handsome evergreen from 15 
to 30 feet high, with large elliptic smooth 
leaves and numerous jiurplish flowers on 
Jointed stalks Every part of the jdant 
abounds in the volatile oil for which the 
flower-buds are prised. — OiV of dorett, an 
essential oil obtained froni the buds of the 
clove-tree It is the leakt volatile of the 
essential oils, and consists of eugenic acid 
Md a neutral oil. 

Clowe (klov), w (According to Skeat, from 
A. 8ax d%(f, a bulb ; originally a lump ur 
mass, from root of due, cleave, clml, <fec ] 

1. One of the small bulbs formed in the 
axils of the scales of a mother bulb, os in 
garlic.-- 2- A denomination of weight. The 
divisions of a weight or wey of cheese, &c. , 


in Suffolk and Essex are expressed in cloves, 
in the former of which 82 cloves (each 8 lbs.) 
are a wey. in the latter 42 oluves(each 8 lbs.). 
A wey of wool divides into ^ cloves 
Olowe-btrk (klOv'barkX n Same as Culi- 
lawan Bark. 

Clowe-oanda (kl6v-kash'i-a), n. The 
hark of a large Brazilian tree, known as 
BicypeUium earuophyllatum, which, when 
ground, is used xor mixing with other 
spices. 

ClOWe-eilUiamon (kldv'sin-a-mon), n See 
under Cinnamon. 

Clowe-glilyflower(kl6v'jli-li-floii-^r), n. 
One of the jKipnlar names of Dianthug Car- 
yophitlliui, given especially to ilie clove- 
scented, double -flowered, whole -coloui'ed 
varieties. 

Clowe -gllotte,t Clowe -gllofire.t » A 

clove 

In that Lountrec groweii many trt-ev that beren 
cltrn‘e-i''tlit^res anc\ notenitigch. Stryokn Atandetnile. 

Glowe-hitch (klovliich). n. See llITOIl, 3 
Glowe-hook (kluv'hok). n Xaut an inni 
clas]) in two parts, which move on the same 
pivot and overlap one another, used for 
! bending chain -sheets to the clews of sails, 
j ClOWen (klov 'll), pp. of cleave Diviiled; 
parted To ghoip the dooen hoof, to exhibit 
designs of an evil or dialmlic character, the 
devil lieing sutiposed to have cloven hoofs. 

, Cl0Wen-f00ted(k1ov'n-fut'Od),n. Havingtbe 
’ foot divided into parts; cloven-hoofed 
Clowen-hoofed (kl6v*ii-hbft), a. Having the 
I hoof divitied into two pints, as tlie ox; 
bisulcatc. 

ClOwe-plnk (kkVjilngk), n. A pink smelling 
i of cloves 

I Glower, Glower -gyuas (klo'vt'T. kio'vtM*- 
gras), a (A Sax eftrfre; I) LIS 

I klevcr, Dan klover, Hw klofver; pt'rhaps , 
i from rotit of cleave, from its triflil leaves 1 
A ]ilant of different siiccles of the genus . 
Trifolitim, nat order Legiiminosa' Tlie 
species arc low herbs, ehiefiy found in the ! 
temperate rt'gions of the iioithern hemi- i 
sphere There arc nlioiit 150 species, of 
which eighteen are mitives of Britain 
Some are weeds, but many siiecies are 
valued as food for cattle. The red clover 
(T prate uHc) Is generally cultivateti for 
, bidder ami for enriching land The wiiile 
i clover (T icfu-m) is also excellent food for 
I cattle, either green or dry, and from its 
floweri? the Ih*c collects no small ]Nirtion of 
its stores of honey. Alsikc-clover (whitdi 
see) IS now in high repute, and Italian or 
crimson clover (7’ luearnatum) is also cul- 
tivated to a coiisideraldc extvut in Britain, 
yielding a heavy crop The name clover is 
often applieii to plants ciiliivated fur the 
same piirposi* and lieloiiging to the same 
natural onier, although not of the same 
genus, as medick riuI melilot — To hr or 
to live ill clover, to lie in most enjoynble 
circumstances; to live luxuriously or in 
abniidancc 

Glowered (khVv^^rdXfl. <;ovcn*d with clover , 
' Flocks tliick-nllibliiig through the dovered | 
vale.’ Thoiugon I 

ClOWer-Bick(klo'vAr-sik), a. A term applied 
to land in bad condition from liciiig tisi long \ 
crojiped with clover j 

ClOWer-weewU (klo'v<^r-we-vil). n. A kind i 
of weevil, genus Apion, different snecies of | 
which feed on the seeds of the (’lover, as 
also on tares and otlier leguniiiioiiH planth. 

A apricauH, esi»ecially, is freipiently very ! 
destructive to fields of red clover, laying its ' 
eggs uniong the flowers, from whicli the i 
grubs eat tlieii way into the poils It is of 
a bluish-black colour, and 'Utle more than 
a line in length 

Clowe-tree (kldv'tr6). n. See iM.ovK and 
(:ai{\oI'Iivm.us 

Clowe-gUofre, t n. see ( :lo vk-o i boviiE. 

Clown (klonn), n {le.e1 klunni, a clumsy, 
boorish fellow , Kris klonne, a bnmiikin ; 
allied to Sw. dial, klunn, Dan kluut, a 
log, a block A notion that it was from ' 
L. rolotiuM, O K eoUnie, a husbundmnn, has 
probably attached to it meaning 3 | 1 A 
lout; a boor; a churl; a iiiau of coarse 
manners; a ficrson without rofiiieiiierit. 

* This loutish clown ' Sir P. Sidney 
As the husliand is. the wife is ; thou art mated with a 
clovft, 1 

And ihr grrmsnets of his nature will have weight to ’ 
drag thee down Tennyom 

2 A Jester, nierrymaii, or buffoon, as in a 
theatre, circus, or other place of enier- 
I tainnient *Tlie roynish c/oton at whom 
I your grace was wont, wi oft to laugh. ' Shak 
I 3 A husbandman ; a jieasant ; a nistie 


The c/owti, the child of nature without ifuilc, 
ttlest with an infant's ignorance of ull 
but his own simple pleasures. Ctrw/er 

Clowm (kloun), V.t. To act as a clown ; to 
play the clown. 

liesh rc w me , he ( loums it properly indeed A yonson 

Clowmaget ( kloun 'aj). n. The manners 
of a clown. ' Pride and stiff clawnage ' 
B. Jongon. 

Clownerwt ( kloun '^r-i), n. Tll-hreeding ; 
rustic benaviour , rudeness of maimers. 

Tlic fool's coiueit had both ilownery ami il|.ii,Uiire. 
Sir K. I 'h itranxe 

Clownish (klouii'ish). a. 1 Of or per- 
taining to clowns or rustics ; rude ; coarse ; 
awkward : ungainly ' Clownigh hands ' 
Speuger. • Clownigh idensiires ' Iteau. d* FI 
‘ A clownigh fool ’ Shak. - 2. AlMUinding 
ill clowns. ‘A clownigh iieighlnmrhood.’ 
Drydcn. 

Clownishly (kloun'ish-li). adv In a clownish 
ninniier; coarsely; rudely 
ClOWniBhness (kloun'lsh-ncs), n. The state 
or ((iiality of being clownish ; rusticity ; 
coarseness or rudeness of behaviour ; inci- 
vility; awkwardness Drydcn; Locke 
Cloy (kloi), v.t I From an O.Fr. cloyer, 
e(|uiviilent to doiicr, chwr. originally to 
fasten with a nail, O. Fr. do, Fr ehni, from 
L elavug, a nail, ('idgritvc gives cncloycr as 
an obsolete word witli sense to stop up, to 
choke, and endouer in senses 3 and 4 licloiv ] 

1 t To stoji lip ; to olistriict 

1 he- diikc-'s purpDscr was in li.oi* i the harbour 
by sinking ships laden with stones Sfenl 

2 To satiate; to gratify to excess so ns to 
cause loathing; to surfeit 

Thegi .ive is sooner i loytd tlinn men's desire Quarlt\ 
Who I .III f/.'v the hnngrv edge of ap|ietite 
Hv bare iiii.igiii.itioii ol a le.istY Shxik 

3 t To Spike; to drive a spike into the vent 
of. as, to doy a gun Knollcix 4 f In 
Jurriery, to prick a horse in sbocing 

He never shod ,i horse but he ilx\yed him ittuoH 
f>t To pierce, to gore 'WIdch with his 
cruel tusk him (U'adl.'i cloyed ' Sfirngcr. 
Cloy (kloi). r t To stroke with a claw 

Ills roviil bird 

1'rniies the immortal wmg, iiml (Am • Ins beak 
As uheii Ills god is pleased SAak. 

Cloyless (kioi'lcs), a Not causing satiety. 

’ Chnflegg sauce ' Shak 
Cloyxnentt (kloi'ment). n surfeit; reple- 
tion beyond the dcnuuitis of appetite. ' Siir- 
fcll, doytuenf and revolt ’ Shak 
Club(klnb), n (A Hcaiidinnvian word ; Icel 
klvhha, kluwha, Sw kluhha, Dan klub, a 
club Clomp is a nasalisod form of tills 
word ] I A stick or piece of wood, with 
one end tliickerand i•eavier than the oilier, 
suitable for being wielded with the band; 
a tbiek heavy stiek used ns a weapon; u 
cudgel. -2. In yo{f ami ghinty, a staff witli 
n crooked and heavy bead for driving the 
hall. See (•oi,r-ei.i'ii, 1 3 (A translation 

of Sp hUKfo, a elnb or eudgel, bagtog, the 
suit of clubs ill a )inrk of eaids ] A card 
of the suit that is marked witli trefoils (Fr. 
fn;/feK, trefoils, clubs at eards): pi the suit 
so 'marked 4 A round stdid mass; a clump; 
u knot. "I'lie hair carried into a club, 
aecoi'diiig to the fashion. ' Lord LytUm - 
5 [Club here - a clump or knot of men 1 
A (Miliection or asseiiilily of nieii ; A]ioeifi- 
cully, a select number of persons in the 
lialdt of meeting for the promotion of soim* 
common oliject, as soebd intereoiirse, litura 
ture, science, piditics, ifec Admission to 
the meinbershiii of clubs is commonly liy 
ballot— n A eInb-hoiisc(whicb see) 7 Tlic 
united extienses of a company; joint charge, 
tlie coiitrilmtion of an individual to a joint 
charge 

Wc dined nt a I-ri-mh hmisc, but paid ten shillings 
for our part of the lioh /’*■/*>'• 

Club (kliiii), V L pret A. pp dubbed; mir 
dubbiny. 1 'I'o eombiiie or Join together, 
as a number of individuals, for a common 

n iose , to form a cliil) , as. they resolved 
ub together to promote bis election - - 

2. Siieciflcnlly, to contribute to u common 
fiiml, to condiiiie to raise money for a 
certain piiriiose 

\Vc werr rcsulvcd to r/«A for .i r (».i< h. J atler 

‘1 he owl, th(* raven, and the b,il 
( mt'hfd for .1 f<L.ithcr to Ins hat Swift 

3. To be united in producing a certain 
effect , lo combine into a whide 
I'lll grosser .iloms, tumbling in the stream 
( If f.t i( y, Tiiadiy met, and clubbed into a dream 
Prydfu 

4. Suut. to drift down a ciiri'cnt with an 
anciior out 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loeA; 


J.job; fi, Fr ton: tig. ain^; TH, (Aen; th, fAiii; v. wig: wh.wAig; zh, azure -See KEY. 
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Club (klub), v.t pret. & pp. dubbed; ppr. 
dubbing. 1. To unite ; to add together. * The 
two brothers who clubbed their nieaus to 
buy an elephant.' T Ilook.—2. To defray 
by ail average charge against each indi- 
vidual lialile ; as, to duh the exiiense. 

Club (klub). i; < pret dr. up. dubbed; ppr. 
dubbing 1. 'fo neat with a club. 2. To 
convert into a club ; to use as a club. j 

Dclaiiy sprang uiit at him with a clubbed iiiuskct j 
Imvreitif. 

Clubbable (klul/a-bl), a. Having the (|iiali- I 
ties that make a man flt to be a inemlicr of ; 
a cluti ; social. [This word seems to have 
been invented by Dr. Johnson.] [CoHini ] 

Jolin (ril)hon Locklidrt was not a sucihI ur ilubhahle 
nMit Robt Larrittben 

Clubbed (klubdl, a. 1. .Shaped like a club. 

2. Used as a club; as, a cMtbed musket. 
Hee the veri). 

Clubber Ocluli'^r), n One who clubs ; also 
same as Clubbiat. 

Clubbing (kluil'ing). n. A diseased condi- 
tion of plants of the Jlrassica trilie iirodiicod 
by the larym of insects, consisting in tlie 
lower part of the stoni becuniing swolii and 
misshapen. Plants on ground cxhausietl by 
over-cultivation suffer ciiiefly 

Olnb hlah (kliit/isli). a it Kude; clownish; 
rustic: 

Ten kings tlo «lic before one clubhtsh i lowne. 

Mtr for Atnifi. 

2. iMsposed to associate together; club- 
balde 

ClUbbiBt (klub'ist), n. One who lielongs 
to a party, eluli, or association ; one fond of 
clubs 

1'lir crriw<l shunted out. with r.tgi: , .it sight of thin 
latter the n.iiiie of ii |.ir iibiii townsiii.iii and //MMir/.* 
and siionk Itself to seize liliii Lurlyie 

dub-llBt (kliili'iist), n A large heavy fist ; 
lieijce, a Itruial fellow Mir for Mage 

dub-flBted (klul)'iist-cd). a Having a largo 
fist 

dub*fOOt (klubTut). n A short, distorted 
foot, generally of eoiigenital origin. 

Club*XOOted(klub'fut-ud). a. llnviiigaclub- 
foot or cluli-feet. 

Club'graBB (kluli'gras), n, A species of 
grass of tlie genus (’oryii<‘pbonis , it has u 

J ointed licHni, tlio last articulation of whic'h 
s efY</i-shnpcd 

Club-baul (kluli'hal), v 1 Snut. to make 
to taek in a peculiar iiiaiiner See extract. 

To^/mA h.iul a Hliip IS it iiielliod of tiukiiig in per* 
ilout. silu.ilions, by li-tting go the lee-amhor as souii 
as the wind is oiil ol the s.ii]s, whn h l.rings her liead 
to wind, and as soon at. she pays otf tlie table is cut 
and the viils triinuicd Admtnti \mytJi 

Club -headed (klul/hed-ed), a. Having n 
thickhead ' Chib-hemled antemm.' I)er- 
ham 

dub-hOUBe (klub'hous^, n A house oc'cu- 

I dcd liy a eluli or in whndi a club asscmblos 
'luli-liousuH arc places of reiido/.vous and 
euturtniiiuitMit, alwayii o)>cii to tlinse who 
are uiunibui*s of them 'I'o tlie original cha- 
racter of eoffee-rcMim ami iicws-nMnii the 
iiiodeni high-class club-houses or clubs odd 
that of library ami reudiug-rooin, and are 
furnished with card-, billiard-, sinofciiig- 
rooiiiB, baths, iSte. I’lie cuisim; and domes- 
tic tleuartiiieiiU are also coniiileie; in short, 
luxurious retluument reigns tiiroughout.aiul 
the wliole is upon a scale that may be called 
princely. 

Cflub-law (klub'lg), n (loverument by clubs 
or violeni*e. the use of arms or force in place 
of law; annndiy. 

dubmau (klul/mau). II One who carries 
a club, one who Hgbts witli a club. 

AlutU'S, surnaiu'd Itcrtuli's, 

The only i/ubnuin uf his time 

•So/im.iN iiud /'er\ed.i, 1509 

dubmUBtar (klub'mas-tt^r). n 'I'he hired 
manager of or purveyor for a club 
ClUb-mOBB(klub'im>s).n. The eoiiiimui name 
of the plants of the onler liycoiiodiacem. tir j 
more particularly of the genus fiycopodiuiu j 
dub-room (kliih'rom), iL The apartment ' 
in which a ciiiii nioets ! 

dUb-ruBb (kluii'rush), n See Sitkiu's. 
dUb-Bhapwl (kliiii'shftpt), a. In bd. and I 
xod saiiio as Clarnte 

duck (kluk). e I [A. Sax. doeeuin; cog. D 
klokken, I>nu. klukke, from an imftatlve root 
scon also in L ijltu'irr, to cluck. Comp 
dark, dirk, Ac ) To utter the call or cry of 
a iirooding hen. 

duck (kluk). r.f. To call or assemble by 
elnckliiff 

du6k (kluk). II. 1 A sound uttered by a 
hen —2. A kind of articulation employed 
by the natives of .South Africa, especially 
by the Kuttirs ami llotteutots, when talking. ; 

Fkte, fkr. fat. fgU; m6, met, her; piu< 


produced by pressing the tip or other por- 
tion of the tungne ageiust the roof of the 
mouth and smartly withdrawing it. There 
are four such dtieke or dieke, called respec- 
tively cerebral, palatal, dental, and lateral, 
due, Clew (klfi), w. 1 A Sax. diwe, diwen, 
a ball of thread ; cog 1i. kluwen, a clue, L. 
globus, glomus, a mass.] 1. A ball of thread. 
2. The thread that forms a ball.— 8. From 
the mythological story that Theseus was 
guided hy a clue of thread through the 
Croian labyrinth, anything that gmdes or 
' directs one in an intricate case * Guided 
by some due of heavenly thread.' Jtoscom- 
mon -4 A lower comer of astinaresail and 
the aftmost comer of a fore-and-aft sail.- 
Clues of a hammock, the combination of 
small lines by which it is suspended. —From 
due Ui earing, a sea phrase implying from 
the liottum to the top. 
due (klfi). c.L 1. Haul, to truss up to tlie 
yard bv means of cluo-gamets or clue-lines. 
2. To direct, as by a clue or thread. Beau. 
A FI 

Clue-gamet (klh^gkr-net), n. Faut. a sort 
of tackle or rope and pulley, fastened to 
the clues of the main and fore sails to truss 
them up to the yard. 

due-Une (klu^in), n. The same tackle and 
used for the like purpose as clue-garnets, 
Imt applied to the smaller stiuarc sails 
dumf (klum). [A. Sax. dumian, to mur- 
mur.] A Biiuiid fomierly made liy a cou- 

S tioii when accompanying prayers they 
not perfectly understand. 

Nuw, Pale* Hosier, clum, said Nicolay, 

And dum, quod John, and clum, said Alison. 

Chaucer. 

dump (klump), n. [D. kUnnp, a lump, a 
clog; l)nn klump, a clump, a lump, klumjK\ 
to clot, Sw klump, a lump, klumpig, clumsy; 
G klump, a lump, a clou ; from a root seen 
in M H G. klimpfen, to press together, 
whence also clamp, dumsy, club, dr.e.] 1. A 
thick, siuirt piece of wikkI or other solid 
aiilistanco ; a shapeless mass - 2 A cluster 
of trees or shrubs ‘ Screened with dumps 
of griHUi for wintry laiwcrs.' Fir H''. Scott- 
8 'I'he compressed clay of coal strata Brande 
d* Citx. 

dump-boot (klump'libt). n. A heavy hoot 
for rough wear, as for stHirtsmen, navvies, 
Ae. 

dumper t (klump'dr), v t. Tt> form into 
clumps or iiiasses. ' Vapours dunqwred in 
halls of cloud ' Dr. if. More. 
dumpB t (klunins), ii. A stupid fellow ; ii 
miiiisKiill. Bauey 

dumpBO t (kluiiipsX a. 1. Awkward. Cot- 
grave 2 Idle; lasy. Hay. 

Clumpy (klump'i). a. Consisting of clumps; 
massive; shapeless. 

duniBily (kliim'zi-li), adv. In a clumsy 
manner ; awkwardly ; in an unhandy man- 
ner; without readiness, dexterity, or grace 
dumBinOBB (kluin'zi-nos), n. The (uiality 
of being clumsy; awkwardness; uniiandi- 
iicBs: iingainliness; want uf roadiiiess, niiii- 
bleness, or dexterity 

dumBy (kluni'zi). a. [fkiuivalent to the old 
ppH dumsed, dowsed, benumbed withcobi. 
fruiii obsolete clmnsen, clomsen, to lieniimli 
or stupefy, whence also obs clumnse. liuy, 
awkward; allied to Sw. dial kiummsen, 
iwiiuiiilH'il. leel. klvmsa, lockjaw, 1). kleu- 
men, to be lieiiiimlied with cold : the root 
iieiiig the same os in elamp, dump, Ac.] 
1 t Stiffened with cold; benumbed. 

The C'arth.^tiu.uis . returned into the camp ku 
clufusv and frozen oa M:arcely they felt the joy of 
their victory Holland. 

2. Aw'kward; ungainly; unhandy; without 
readiiioss, dcxtt*rity, or grace ; as, a dumsy 
workman; u clumsy perfunnerof tricks -- 
.8. Showing awkwardness; ill-contrived or 
ill-managed; ns, dumsy exercises 4 111- 
i inntle; badly ctnistnicted; as. a dumsy gar- 
I meiit: dumsy verse. 

You will not h.tve f,\r to {'o, seeing that lie is now 
j even among u^ licaring my ilumsy words 

A iitj^s/ev 

I - Clumsy tea, a tea with something suiistan- 
I tlul to cat with it. Macmillan's Map -Aivk- 
, icard. Clumsy, Unemith. See under AWK- 

' WARU. 

duneb (kltiiish), n. [ITobably from the 
sound in lircuking through it J 1. An Kiig- 
, lish provincial term for any tough, coarse 
clay: speciflcally applied to certain clap of 
' the coal-measures, and also to the naril 
' clayey betls of tlie gault or chalk-marL Page. 

2 A kinil of limestone of a close grain aoroe- 
' what like tliat ol Caen-stone, and of the 
} colour of skim-milk. 


dung (klungX pret & pp.of e{tnj7(which see). 
dnilgt(klungXv.i [See C ling.] 1 . To cling. 

‘ Heavy clunmng mists. ' More, -2. To shrink ; 
to waste, ualiiwell. 

. dung (klung), a. Emaciated; wasted to 
I leanness ; shrunk, as with cold. HalllweU. 

. dunlac (kl5'ni-ak), n. One of a reformed 
order of Benedictine monks, so called from 
, Clung in France. 

i dunlac (klo'ni-ak), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Benedictine monks of Cliiny. 
dunk (klungk). 71. [Imitative.] A sound 
such as is made when a cork is quickly 
pulled out of the neck of a bottle; the 
gurgling sound made by liquor in or when 
jnoured from a vessel. [Scotch.] 
dunk (klungk), V i. To emit the sound ex- 
pressed by we imitative noun dunk (which 
see). [Scotch.] 

dupea(kl&'p6-a),n. [See below.] 'The type 
genus of the family Clupeidee, including the 
herring, Ac. 

dupelOBB (klU-pel-de), n. pi. [L. dupea, a 
small fish, supposed to be the lamprey, and 
Gr. eidos, likeness.] The herring family, a 
family of teleostean fishes, section Abdom- 
inaloB, placed by Cuvier between the Sal- 
mouidoo (salmon) and Gadidee (cod), and 
differing from the former chiefly in the 
want of an adipose fin. It includes tlie her- 
ring. sprat, white-bait, pilchard, Ac. 
dUSla (klfi'si-R). n. [After C de VEduse 
or Clvsius. a French botanist J A tropical 
American genus of shrubs or trees, uat. order 
Guttifero!. Many of the species are para- 
sitos, and all secrete more or less of a milk- 
like rcsinnuB juice. C rosea yields a resin 
used in veterinary medicine, as also a sub- 
stitute for pitch on boats. C iiutignis is the 
wax-fiower of Deinerara. 
dUBiaoea (kia-si-a'so-e), u. pi. Same as 
Outtifercp. 

ClUBtW (klus'tdr), 71. [A. Sax efusfer, a clus- 
ter or bunch ; same origin ns Sw. and Dan. 
klase, Icel. klas-i, n cluster ur bunch.] 1. A 
number uf things, lis fruits, growing natu- 
rally together; a bunch; as. a duster of 
berriea ‘Great dusters of ripe grapes.' 
Spenser.- 2. A number of individuals of any 
kind collected or gntliored into a close 
body; an ussembliige, a group, a collection; 
a swarm ; a crowd ; as, a duster of islands. 
'Men and women in dark clusters ' Tenny- 
son. 

ClUBter (klus'tfir), v i. To grow or be as- 
seinliled in cluBtcrs or groups. ‘ Clustering 
grapes.' Dryden. * Clustering army.’ Spen- 
ser 

Tlicrc at her feet lay tlie city in its Iieauty. the 
towers .iiid .spires springiiiK from amidst t)ie clutter- 
masses of the college rims. Froude. 

dUBter (klus't^r), v. t To collect into a 
cluster or group; to produce in a cluster or 
clusters 

Not less the her would r.'inge her cells, 

'1 he furzy pncklc fire the iiells. 

The foxglove cluster d.ipplcd bells Tennyson. 

dUBtered Column, 71. inarch a pier which 
appears to consist of 

I several columns or shafts 
clustered together; they 
are sometinies attached 
to each other thronghunt 
their whole height, and 
sometimes only at the 
capital and base 
duBter-grape (klus't^r- 
grap), 71. A small lilaek 
grape Morttmer 
ClUBteringly (klus't^r- 
iiig-li), adv. In clusters. 
dUBtery (kliw'Wr-i), a. 
Exliibiting clusters; grow- 
ing in clusters. Bailey; 
Johnsim. 

dutch (kluch), e e. [O.E. 
ducche, cloche, from 
cloche, a claw, a softened 
form of older doke, a claw. 
Sc. duik, cleuk, duke, a 
claw ; allied to data. ] 1. To 
seize, clasp, or grin with 
the hand ; as, to clutch a 
dagger ' They foot and 
dutch their prey.’ G. 
Herbert. Fig. 

A man may set the poles 
together in his head, and clutch 
the whole globe at one intel- 
I Cl>i«e«d Column, LW/«r. 

' Winchester CathedraL 2. To close tightly; to 
clench. * Not that 1 have 
the power to clufefc my hand.’ Shak 
dut^ (klnch), 71. 1. A griping or pinching 
I with the fingers; seizure; grasp: as, to make 


note, nut, move; tiibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. ley. 
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a dwUh at a ihing.~2. In ‘maek. {a) a con- 
trivance for connecting shafts with each 
other or with wheels, so as tliat they may 
he disengaged at pleasure. See liAtONKT- 
CLUTCU and Fkiction -clutch. (6) The 
croBShend of a piston-rod.— 3. The paw or 
talon of a rapacious animal. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the ' 
clutchts oi ^ cax. iiir R, L'Hstrau^e. ! 

4 The hand : often in plural and in (igura- ' 
tivo sense of power or absolute dispoMil ; i 
AS, to fall into the duteken of an enemy 

1 must have . . . little c.-ire of myself if 1 ever 
more come near the dutches of sulIi a ci.int. 

StilUnjijieet 

Clutter (klut'tftr), n. [In first meaning from 
root of dot, dod, cloud. In meuning 2 a 
modiftcation of clatter.] 1. A heap or as- 
semblago of things lying in confusion ; con- 
fusion; litter. 

He saw what a clutter there w.*is with huge pots, 
pans, and spits S%r R L’Estraug^t. 

2. Confused noise; bustle; clamour; as, the 
room is in a clutter. 

Prithee, Tim. why all this clutter t 
Why ever in these raging fitsT Sivift. 

Clutter (klut't6r), v.X. To crowd together 
ill disorder; to fill with things in confusion; 
as, to clutter a room; to clutter the house 

If I have not .spoken of your M.ucsty cnroiiii.isti- 
cally, your Majesty will he pleased to ascribe it to 
the law of a history, which tlutters not pnises to. 

S ctlicr upon the first mention ol a n.iinc, but rather 
isperses them, and weaves them, throughout the 
wlutle narration. Hacou. 

Clutter (klut'tdr), v i. To moke a bustle or 
disturbance. [Colloq.] Tennyeon. 

Clutter t (klumr), e.t. [MoiUticatiuu of 
doUr, clatter, from clot.] To clot; to coagu- 
late. 

It killeth them by fluttering their blond Holland. 

Clymenla (kli-me'ui-u). n [From Cb/iiirne, 
the name of a nymph in classical mytliol- , 
ogy ] A genus of extinct ('cpluilopodous i 
molluscs or cuttlo-llshes of the family Nuii- I 
tilidic, the fossil shells of which occur u\ ' 
tenslvely in the Devonian rocks of Doriiiaiiy ' 

S ienienkalk). 

aster (klip-e-as'Wr), n. [Ti dyitcue. u 
I, and (Jr. neter, a star.] A genus of the 
echinoid family t'lypcastoridic 

Clypeasterlds, Clypeastrldsa (kiip'e a.s- ' 

tori-de, klip-e-aa'tri do), n pi I From the i 
typical genus Clypeaster ] A suh-funiily of 1 
sua-tirchins, family Kcluiioidca, of an ohloiig , 
orroundetl form, having tlio moutli aiul vtMit 
botli on the under side, the luoutli htuiig in ' 
the centns of the body and toothed. 
Cl^eate(klip'o-at),r{ jl^ clr/pct/A, a shield | 
imajied like a round huckler; shiold-shaiicd; 
scutate 

Cl3rpelfonn (kllii'e-i-forin). i'/ [L clititcuti. 
u huiold, and forma, sliape ] Shield-shaped ■ 
a term ap))lied to the largo prolhorux m 
Iwetlcs. 

ClypeUB (klii/o-us), n. f L dpprun, a buek- , 
Ivr J III entom. that part of an iiisoet's head 
whicli lies in front of the fniiis or forehead, 
tlioreforc in front of the eyes, and holiind ' 
the liibriini Kirhy oallod it Xamis 
Clysmlan (klir/mi an), n. [Soo I’hY.s.Mir' ] ' 
Relating to the deluge, or to any cataclysm; 
08 , dysm ia n changes. [ Karo. J 
Clyamlc (kli/.'mlk), a [Cr /rh/Ama, a liijuid 
used for washing out, a drench J Washing; ' 
cleansing Crauj. (Rare | 

Clyster (klis'tfir), n [(rr. klyKtcr, from 
kiyzo. to wash or cleanse; I., rlynter 1 In ; 
med an injection; a lii|iiid siilistancc in- ! 
jeeted into the lower intestines for the pur- ' 
pose of promoting alviiie discharges, reliev- 
ing fro costiveness, and cleansing the 
iMiwtds ; an enema 

d^terize (klis^t^r-iz), V. f. To apply a 
Clyster to 

Clyeter-pipe (klis'U^r-piii), u A tube or 
l>i|>e used for clysters. 

C&SnreB, an old plural of cUffe or clyffe. 
Cxudn, Cnidne (kiiFsin). n [L cniciu, a 
plant of the thistle kind J A crystalline 
mutter found in Cnicus benedietue and vari- , 
ous other plants. It is neutral arirl bitter, i 
and very similar to columbine. It is enm- 
Jtosed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
ChlicuB (knrkus), n. A genus of thistle-like 
composites, with hard-spined involucres 
The best known species is C. beneduituK. a 
native of the Levant and Persia, formerly 
UMd in medicine us a tonic or diaphoretic 
CiiUUb (knl'de), n. pi The urticating ceils 
or 'thread- cel Is’ whereby many cnslenterate 
animals olitalu their power of stinging //. 

A \\eholeon 

Co*. Col-, Com-, Con-t Cor-, a Latin 


prefix, used almost exclusively in words of 
Latin origin, a inodiflcation of eum, with, 
and signilvlug with, together, jointly, mu- 
tually, at the same time, union of parts, and 
the like; its form varying with the letter or 
sound tliat follows. See OON. 

Coaoorvate (ko-o-sdr'vat). V t [L. coae-ervo 
—prefix CO, and aeervo, to heap up, from 
aeervm, a heap.] To heap up; to pile. 
Howell [Rare.] 

Coaoenrate (kd-a-sdr'vut). a. [L. eoacer- 
vatu* ] Heaped ; raised into a pile ; col- 
lected inti> a crowd. Bacon. [R^ ] 
Coaoorvation (kd-as'^r-va^shon), n. The 
act of heaping, or state of being neaped to- 
gether. Bacon. [Bare ] 

Coach (koch), n. [Fr. eoehe, from Hung. 
kocsi (pron. ko-chi), from AToew, the name 
of a place in Hungary, the name and 
invention having come to France from liuii- 
gory ; D. kuteche.] 1. A vehicle drawn by 
horses, and dosiipied for the conveyance 
of passengers: more particularly a four- 
wheeled close vehit'le of considerable size. 
2. An old name of an apartment in a large 
ship of war, near the stern and beneath 
the iKiop-ileck, usually occupied by the cap- 
tain. 

The cniiitiian<lers i.anie on bcmfcl and the rnuncil 
sat in the t oach I'e/ivs. 

.1. A private tutor, generally eniployeil to 
cram a person for a specific eicnniiimtion. 

‘ A cmtcli or crammer from the CinMinilocu- 
tioii Office ‘ IHckens. (Hlatig or colloq.] 
Coach (kfH'h), I? t 1 To carry in a coach — 
2 To prepare for an exiunination by private 
iMstniction ‘Sometimes emehina a stray 
giuitUMiiiin’s son at Curlsrnbe or Kissingen.' 
Thackeray { Slang or colloq J 
Coach (koch), e i To ride or travel in a 
couch. 

Coach -box (^kdeh^buks), n. The seat on 
which the driver of a coach sits 
Coach -currier (kiVh'ku-n i‘v), »i. The 
tradcsiiiun who siqqilies and iiiukeH the 
leather p.irts of eosiehes 
Coach-dog (kdeh'dog), n. A dog of Dnlnui- 
tian hreeir, of liniulMoine form, and generally 
white spotted aith black, kepC as an atten- 
dant uiiou carriages. 

Coachee(kr)ch'c), It A coach-driver |Hhuig ) 

TIu'V •tri* DUt .ig nil .iiiil u|> , lont/iec th( l.ist, 
^.itliertn^ tin.* rt ms into his h.imls t 

Coach - fellow (kdcliTe1-ir>). n 1 A horM* 
which draws a coach along witli another, a 
>oke-fellow 2.f (hie intimately eouiieetcd 
with another, a close compiuiton 

I h.ivc i;r.itt*«l ii|>i>ti my jiimuI friemis for thret re- 
jiritvf s, Inr yon Aii'l your fOiuh-Jftlon> Nym Shak. 

Coach -founder (kdch'fouiid-f’T). u. (hie 
who makes the framework or ironwork of 
carriages 

Coa.chlhl (kdch'fql). n. As many in a coach 
ns it will ludd 

Coach-Joiner (koeh'join er). n A workman 
who doch the joiner work of carriages 
Coachman (kodi'inun), #< The peraon who 
'I rives u coach 

Coachmanship ( koch'inun-Hhlp ), n Skill 
ill driving eoHche,H 

Coach-master (kdeiriiias-tdr), n (hie who 
owns or lets carnages 

Coach'Oihce ( Koeli'of tls). n A hooking- 
oHJee forstage coach jiiksseiigereaml parcels 
Coach - Stand ( koeh'stnnd ). n A place 
where coaches stand foi hire. 
Coach-trimmer (koeirtniii-dr). n A work- 
man who prepares and ftiiiKlies the lace, 
linings, and other truuniiiigs for curriuge- 
builders 

Coaett (ko-akt'). r t [L. enacto. a freo from 
coyo, roarhnn prefix ro, an ' ayo, to lead or 
drive] Toeoniiiel; to force 'The iiihubi- 
taiits wiTc enacted to nmder the city ’ Sir 
At. Hale. 

Coact (ko-akt'i. V i [Freflx etf, and act ] 
To net together *ff I tell you how those 
two did emet ' Shak 

Coaction 1 (ko-ak'shon), n. [L cuactin] 
Force ; compulsion either in restraining or 
impelling. 

All uutwani coaetton u contrary to the nature of 
liberty Efi. Burnet. 

Coactiire (ko-ak'tiv), a. 1. [kVoin eooef. to 
force.) Forcing; compulstiry ; having the 
power to impel or restrain. 

The < lerijy have no ceatttve power, even over 
heretics Mtltnan. 

2 [From coact, to act together] Acting in 
ctiiiiurrence 

With wh.tt'ii unreal thou coactive art S.hak 

Coactively (k6-ak'tiv-li), adv In a coactivc 
manner. 


! CoactiTity tk6-nk-tiv'i-ti), n. Unity of 
i action. I>r. //. More. 
O0-adaptatlon(kd-ad'ap-tft''shou), n. [ITo- 
flx eo, and aiiaptation.] Mutual or reuip- 
Ti>cal adaptation. Otren 
Co-adapted (ko-a-dnpt'ed), a. kfutually or 
reciprocally adapted; as, co-adapted pulp 
and tooth. Owen 

Coadjacence (ki'i-ud-jn'sens), n [ Prefix eo, 

I and aiijaeence | Adlacciice or neaniess of 
I several things to each other; state of being 
I coadjacent [Rare ] 

' riit* rt'siilt of his V Arisoair's) vx.iininatiiui is that 
there arc f*iiir modes of .t&sociatioii, u.imcly, by prox- 
imity III tunc, by Miiiil.’irity. by coiitr.ist, by 
ittue 111 sptice ; or three, if proximitx in time and 
(vadjaiencr in spate be taken under oiie head 

Coadjacent (ko-ud-jiVsent), a liCotix'co. 
and adjacent J Mutually adjacent ; near 
each other; us, the islands aiv cvadjacent. 
Coadjument (ko-ad-juTuent). n [ Prefix co, 
ami adjument] Mutual assistance John- 
son. [Rare.] 

Coadjustment (kO-ad-just'inent), n. [IT'O- 
flx eo, and adjugttnent.] Mutual or reel- 
pro(‘nl adjustment 

Coadjutant (kO-ad-jQ'tant), a |L co. and 
adjiitau*, helping. ] Helping; nmtiinlly as- 
sisting or operating. J. I'hilijui. [Raiv.] 
CoacUutlngt (^ko-ad-jftt'ingk p andrt. Mn- 
tual]>' or reciprocally assisting; mutually 
helping, cti-operating Drayton. 
CoaiUtttiye (ko-ad-juTiv), a. Mutually as- 
sisting; coHdjiifaiit. ‘A eoadjutire caiiso.' 
Feltham [Rare 1 

Coadjutor (kd-ad-jutVr). « [L. coadjutor, 

from )»retlx co, uiul adjntor. a heljiur, from 
adjvto, to bcl)) J 1 (Mie who aids another; 
an assistant , a fellow-lielptM' . an iissociato 
in oficratinii * Craftily outw itling her per- 

iuivd coadjutor.' Shetidan 2 One who 
is empowered or appointed to perform the 
duties of another. Johmon. SpoelllcHlly-- 
The assistant of a bishop or other prelate. 
(UmdjHtor, Su^rttyan lloth of these are 
assistants to hishojis, hut the coadjutor ia 
aiqiointed as assistant and siieeesHor to an 
old and intlnii hisliop, to relieve him from 
work, the su/rnyun is assistant to a bishoii 
whost* see is too large, and has eharge of ii 
specilic iiortion of It, the hishoji-iiriiielpal 
remaining in eharge of the central portion 
»MVN Assistant, helper, ally, HHHoeiiite, fel- 
low workei partner, eolleagiie 
Coadjutorshlp t ko-ad-jutTu'-ship ), u As- 
sistanii*, Dofn' 

« utreBB, Coadjutrlx (ko-ad-jiTtres. 

-jiiTnks), n A fenuih* assiMtuiit or 
fellow hdoer ‘The ininistcrs and coadju- 
trcKHCH of jnsticf; ’ Holland * liolirighroke 
nud \\\h coadjatm ' Smollett 
Coadjuvaucy (ko-ad-ju'van-Hi), n ]L co, 
iiiid adpiro, to assist ) Assistanec; eo-ope- 
ration Sir T. llrowuc jlture | 
Coadjuvantdto-iid-ju'vant), n \umed an 
ingredient in h preseriptioii dcHigncd to iiht 
some other ingredient 

Coaduxiate (ko-ad'u nut), a | f,. ettadunatue 
prcllx CO, with, ad, to, ami unu*, niio.I 
( nitiMl or Joined together: espeeially used 
in hot and iqiplieii to leaves, roadunate 
leaves hong several leaves united at the 
base The word is also applied to one of 
the natural orders of plunts (('oadtinata*) 
proposed hy Linrneus, iucliiding tlie genera 
Anoiui, .Magnolia, Aer 

Coadunatlon, Coadunition ( kfi ad'ii-nH"- 

shon, kd ad ' fi'ni"shoii ), n [.See above] 
The union of different substunces in one 
mass. {Rare.] 

riiry .in 'ifiii>- of ii Lliurch, wben- tlirn* is iiu io~ 
aUnnattnn, iit> .mthurity, no govcnioiir 

yet Taylor 

Coadventure (kd ad-ven'tur), n jlTofix 
CO, arifl adventure | An adventure in which 
two or more are sharers 
Coadventurer (ko-ad-voiTur-dr), n A fel- 
low adventurer. 

Coafforest (kd-af-for'e.st), V t [Prefix eo, 
and affort'Hf ] To convert Into a forest, or 
add to a forest 

Henry I lU bmpresse , . clul tonfforeU much 
liuul, wIikIi I ciiitiiiucU all Ins rcigii, triough iiiiicll 
coiiiplaliic <1 »»f Howell 

Coagency (ko-a'jen-si), n. [Prefix co, and 
atjeney] Joint agency. Coleridne 
Coagent (ko-a'Jcnt), n [Prefix co, and 
agent j An assistant nr associate In an act 
Coagltate (ko-aj'it-at;, r t [Prefix eo, and 
agitate i 'To move or agitate together 
. Blmmt 

. Coagmentt (kd-iig'nient), t) f [Leoagmento, 
to pdti or cement prefix eo, and agmen, a 
compact body, from ago, to drive.) To coii- 
gregati or heaii together. Glanville. 


ch. cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; 
VoL. I. 


g, yo; j, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng. sfn^; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, u'ig; wh, icAig; rh, azure -See Kkt. 
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CkMtfmentatlOlIt (kd-ag'meii-t&''shoii), n. 
('ollecitioii into a maM or united body; union; 
conjunction. • CttaffmeutatwH of words' 
B. Jomon. 

OoagulabUity (kd.ag'Oda.biri tiXn. The 
capacity of tieint; (*oaKUlated 
OoagulaUe (kO-ag^u-la-bl), a. fBee Coaou- 
LATK J C.'apiible of becoming coagulated ; 
capalile of congoaling or changing from a 
liquid to nil inspissated state; m, coaffulaitle 
lymph 

Coagulant (ko-ag'u-lant), n. That which 
jMNjiducoR coagiilotion. 

Ooagulat,t Ooagulatet (ko-ag'i'iiat. ko-ag'- 
fidat), p and a. Coagulated; curdled 
*0'crsi/od with cttagulate gore ' Shak 
Coagulate (kd-ag'a-lut), r t pret df pp m- 
Off mated; ppr. cmgulatiay [L coafnilo, 
eoagtUatum, from cuagulum, rennet, from 
con. togetlier, and ago, to bring, lirive, A:c.] 
1. To curdle , to congeal , to cliaiige from a 
fluid into a nirddike oi iiiHiiiMMated solid 
mass; as, to coagulate blooil; reniirl coagu- 
latetf milk - a t "'J’o crystallize 
Coagulate (ko-ag'udat), v.i 1 'I'o curdle 
or coiig(‘ul 

■Spirit of wiiK' fotiiitiixnl miMi milk, ii lliird piirt 
hpirit of wiiif , .iiicl two milk, little, 

but iiiiiiv;letli JiiuoH. 

2 t To become crystiilll/cd. 

Coagulation ( ko-ag'u-la"Hlion ). 7i 1 The 
act of (diangiiig from a fluid to a thickened 
ciird-likc Htatc, well cxeiiqdiftud iiy the 
‘cloiting’of Idooii. tile state of lieiiig co- 
agulated 2 t Tlie ( haiige from a fluid to 
any solid state, as to a erystailiiio state 
:t. 'I'he laidy or Hii)mtuiie<‘ formed Ity (*oagti- 
latioii 

Coagulatlve (ko-ag'u la tiv), n Having ilie 
power to cause eoagiilatioii ' Ctmgulatire 
jtower ’ Itoghi 

Coagulator (ko ng'u-la-ter). n 'I'hat which 
causes coagulation 

Coagulatory (ko ag'Q-la to-ri), a Tending 
to eoagulatt* I 

Coagulum (ko-ag'ii-liiiu), n I Hoe C'oAor- | 
IiATK I 1 A eoagulitted mass, as curd, ike.; 
8|iecilleally. in uied a idootl-clot. 2 A 
sulistiinet' that causes eoagiilatioii, as nui- 
net; a eoaguluiit. ('rahh 
CO«ald (ktVad), u A fellowdicdpcr; eonjuiit** 
tive ussistaiiet' Pope 

Coalta (ko-rtu), a ( Native name I A South 
Aiiieneaii monkey (A fWe« paniseun), about 
18 inches in leiigtii. St'C ATKbKS Spelled 
also CiMtiti and Quata 

Coak (kOk), n 1 Written also Cog, Cogg, and 
pndialdy saine as cog in cfjjr/- wheel | 1 In 
Mhip-carp. a sinnll eylitidcrof hanl-wotid let 
into the ends of nieces of wood intended to 
he Joined. Iiy wiiieli means the joining is 
rendered more secure 2 Saut the metal 
hide in a sheave thruiigli wliirh tlie pin runs 
Coak (kdk), r t In ehip-caro to unite to- 
gether. as two luceesof wood in the centre, 
h,i nicaiis of eiiuks or liardwood pins. 

Coak (kok), n Same as Coke 
Coal(kol), II (A Sax cof, cog I) kool, Dan. 
kill, I eel and Sw kol.H A’oA/c; rout iiioaii- 
ing not known I 1 A piece of wood or other 
conihustihle suhstanee igniUMl. huriiing, or 
churnMl; ehareoal ; a einder *(\mld hum 
1 IB all into one eouf.' Shak * As when cheese 
Is made of enrds, or ctnibi of wood.’ Bacon 
2 A solid, opaque, iiinaininaiile suhstanee I 
found ill the eurtli, largely employed as fuel, i 
and formed from vast niasses of vegetnide i 
matter deposited tliiougii the luxurious . 
growtii of plants in former epochs of the 
earth’s histor> It is generally divided into , 
three chief kinds - iinthnieiteor glunee-eiiiil, ' 
bliiek or liituniinoiiH eoal, and lirown-eoal ' 
or lignite, under which divisions are in- 
cluded nian> varieties ’I'he kind most euin- 
inon in this country is known as slati>-eoa1. 
under whieli name again are included such 
varieties as enking-eoal, eherry-eoal, soft 
eoal, hard eoal or splint-coal ('aniiel-eoal 
or gas-eual is also a eoininoii variety The 
several varieties of eoal vary in tlieir eimi- 
position, lienee the term does nut admit of 
preeise seleiitille deflnition, hut tlie> gene- 
rnli> agree in containing a inueli larger pro- 
portion of earlMiiithauof the other elements, 
which are chiefly oxygen and hydnigen, and 
fivqiiently a small portion of nitrogen ('oal 
is the most valuable of all the minerals from 
which Itritain dcrivos her prosiMirity. and 
may lie regarded as Uie main support of the 
whole s.v»tem of her industrial production. 
It fuses the inetals, produces the steam 
which sets the machinery in motion, and. 
in short, may lie said to nuider all the rt>- 
Boun'cs of tills eouiitry available for use — 


To eaU or haul over the eoale, to coll to a 
strict or severe account: to reprimand.— 
To earru coals, to submit to insult. Shak. 
See under Carry.— T o easry coals to New- 
castle, to perform unnecessary labour.— Te 
blow a coal, to kindle strife. 

It IS you 

Have blown this eoal betwixt my lord and me. 

Shak. 

—Coal of fire, a live or burning coal. ‘ Hail 
stones and coals of fire ’ Ps xviii. 12. 

CoaJ (kui). V t. 1. To bum to coal or char- 
ctial; to char. 

(:h.trLual uf roots, eoale^l into great pieces, lasts 
longer than ordin.iry coal hacon. 

2 To mark or delineate with charcoal. ‘ He 
coaled out rhymes iiinm the wall.' Camden. 
f Hare j ‘A 'i'o supply with coal, as a ateam- 
vcsscl or loeomotive engine; as, he was em- 
ployed in coaimg a ateamer. 

Goal (kdl). vi To take in coals; os, the 
vessel coaled at rortsmouUi. 

At the twelfth station we roa/riif. The tmin ended 
in the tlesi-rt here JC. H. Russell. 

Coal-hacker (kdl'hak-6r), n. A man wlto is 
engaged In carrying coals on his hack from 
a siiip to the wagons. Mayhew 
Coal-basiXl (koPha-sn), n. In geol. a term 
used t<i express the depression or basin 
formed by the subsidence at the centre tir , 
iiplieuval at the edges of tlie older rocks, in ' 
wh ieh tlie various sU‘ata of the earl x mif erous j 
system or coal-me^ures lie See (*oal-mka- 1 

SPUES. 

Coal-bed (kATbed). n A formation in wbieli 
there are one or more strata of coals ; tlie 
stratum or strata of coal tlieiiiselvcs 
Coal-black (kfirbluk), a. Black as a eoal ; 
veiy black 

Coal-box (kdl'boks). 71. A box for bolding 
emiis Swift 

Coal-brand (kbi'lirand). 71 Smut ill wheat. 
Coal-braes (koPhnis), n A iiuiiie given to 
the iron pyrites found in the coal-measures. < 
and which is employed in the manufacture 
of eopperiiH. and also in alkali works for the 
sulphur it eontaiiiH 

Coal-bunker (ktiri»ungk-^'r)> n A ]da('e for 
storing coals for use; speeifleally. in stcam- 
ships, the place wlicie coals for tlie furmicc 
are stored. 

Coal-drop (krd'drop), n. A broad shallow 
inclined trough down which coals are dis- 
cimrged from a wharf into the hold of u 
vessel. 

Coal-dUBt (kordiist). 71 The dust or pow- 
der arising fi'oni eoal 

It h.is been attempted . . to make th« nKtf-timt 
into brn ks .-Imteil 

Coaleryi (kolTsr-i), n. A eolliery. Woodward \ 
Coalesce (ko-a-lcs'), v i. pret. coalesced; ppr. i 
coalescing (L ctMlcsco, in coalesce — jireUx 1 
CO, and aleseo, to grow up, froma^i, to nour- ! 
ish I 1. To grow together; to unite by , 
growth intti one bmiy ; as, the pieces of a ; 
fractured hone coalesce - 2 Tti coniliine or | 
be collocted into one body or mass. ‘ When 
they (vaiMiiirM) begin to coalesce and (*oii- 
stitute globules.’ Neteton 8 To unite in 
society ; to join so as to form one party, 
eoinmiiiiiiy, or the like; as, tiie Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons began to coalesce; poli- 
tical parties sometimes coalesce. 
Coaleacenoe (ko-a-les'ens). n. The act of 
coalescing or uniting togetlier; the state of 
ludng intiinatcly united. 

CoalOBCent (ko-a-les'ent), n Growing to- 
getlier; uniting. 

CoalOBOent (ko-a-les'ent). 7i. One who or 
that W'hieh coalesces Athentrum. 
Coal-fkctor (kol'fak-t^r), 7(. A middleman 
or iiiteriiiediate agent betw'een coal buyers 
and sellers 

Cosl-fleld (kOl'feld), n. 1. In geol a deiiosit 
or bed of coal.-- 2. A district where coal 
abounds. 

Coal-flSb (kfiVAsh), 7t A species of Gudus 
(G carbonariiis) or cod, named from tlie 
colour of its back It grow's to the length 
of 2 feet or 2}, and weighs almut 30 lbs 
This flsh is found in great numbers about > 
the Orkneys and the northern parts of Bri- 
tain In Seotlaiid it is generally known as 
tile Sethe The fry are called, in Scotland, 
podleys or silloeks, and in the north-east of ; 
Kngland. cinilsem 

Coal-fitter (k6l’flt-6r), ti. See Fitter, 2. 
Coal -formation (kdlTor-ma-slinn), n. In ; 
geol a group of strata in wliich any of the 
varieties of coal foniis a principal constitu- . 
ent part of a group of strata 
Coal-^ ( kol'gas ), n. A variety of carhu- 
ri'tted hydrogen which produces the gas- 
light now so extensively used Tlie follow- 


ing is an average analysis of ordinary coal- 
gas: hydrogen 45 '68 per cent, marsli-gai 
84-00, carbonic oxide 6'64, olefiant-gas 4-08, 
tetrylene 2*88, sulphuretted hydrogen 0*29, 
nitrogen 2*46, carbonic acid 8 07. It also 
contains traces of ammonia, carbon, disul- 
phide, cyanogen, and oxygen. 
Coal-beayer (kdlliev-er). ti. One who it 
employed in carrying coal, and especially in 
discharging it from coal-ships. 

Coal-bole (koThdl), 71 . A coal cellar; the 
part of a ship’a hold lying near to the after- 
magazine, for containing coal, wood, Ac. 
Coal-hood, Coally-bood (kdiiiud, koni- 
hud). n Local names of the bullfinch and 
coal-tit, derived from their black crown. 
Coal-hulk (kAriiulk), n a vessel kept, 
usually at foreign stations, for supplyfnK 
steamers with coals. 

Coaller.t Coallier t (koi'i-^r), ti. a collier. 
Coaling (kol'ing), a. t'sed in or pertaining 
to the trade in coal ; as, a coaliiuj vessel ; a 
coaling wliarf 

Coalite t (ko'a-lit), v i To unite or coalesce. 

‘Let tlieni eontiniie to coalite.' Bolingbroke, 
Coalitet (kd'a-lit), v. t. To cause to unite oi 
coalesce. 

Time has . . blended and rua/i/et/ the conquered 
wall the luiiquerors Rurke. 

Coalition (ko-a-li'shnii), 71. [From L emit- 

I tus, pp. of coalesco. See Coalesce.] l. L'nion 

I in a body or muss; a coming together, as of 

; Boparatc bodies or parts, and their union 

j through natiirul causes in one body or mass; 

I as, a coalition of atoms or particles. Bent^ 

I leg —2 Voluntary iiiiioii oMiuiividual per- 

! Hoiib, parties, oi states 

I Hor.'iiisr 1 .nrd Shelburne had gAiiied the king’s eiii 
iIk- l.'itter rnriiied siott/i/ion with Lord North, 
whose- |icrsiin and whose policy he h.id spent hb 
whole life in decrying. Jirouf^ham. 

* Coalitionist, Coalitioner (kd-a-ii'shon-ist, 
ko-a-li'siioii-Cr). n One who is an advocate 
for (‘oalitioii; one who joins a coalition. 
Co-ally ( ko-nl-li'L 71. A joint-ally; as, the 
siiliject of a co-ailg Kent 
Coal-master (kdl^inns-ter), 7<. Tlie owner 
or lessee of a coal-field who works it and 
disposes of Its produce 
Coal-measures (kormczb-firz), 7i pi. In 
geol. tlie iipjier division of the earbuniferous 
system These liods consist of alternate 
layers of white, yellow, or rixldish sandstone 
xvitli tliiiiiy laminated beds of clay called 
clay shale, and sometimes, from their lieitig 
mixed with bituminous matter, bituminouB 
shale. Between tliese beds of sandstone 
and shale the coal-seams oceur, usually 
nesting on l>eds of gray or white clay, called 
fire-clay. 

Coal-meter (kdl'ine-t(^r), n. One appointed 
to Biiiieriiiteiid the measuring of coals. 
Coal-mine (kormin), n. A mine or pit in 
xvhich coal is dug. 

Coal-miner (kormiu-or), 7i one who work; 
ill a coal-mine 

Coal-mining ( krd ' mln-i ng ), a. Pertaining 
to iiiiniiid; for coals; engaged in or eoiiiiected 
with raising coals; as, the coalmining dis- 
tricts of England; the coal-mining interests 
Coal-mouse (kormous), 71. Same as Coal 
tit. Written also Cole-mouse 
Coal-note (kfiVnot), 71. a particular descrip- 
tion of promissory note formerly in use in 
tlie port of Loiidnii. 

Coal-passer (kol'pas-dr), 71 One whose 
duty is to pass coal to the furnace of s 
steam-engine GisidricJi. 

Coal-pit (korpit). n. 1. A pit where coal ii 
dug. -2 In America, a place whei-e char- 
co^ is made. 

Coal-plant (kOl'iilant), 71. A plant, the re- 
iniiins of which fonii coal. The form anc’ 
venation of the foliage of coal-plants arc 
beautifully preserved in the clay or shale 
associated with the coal, and less perfect 
siiecimens occur in the sandstone rocks 
Tlie plants arc principally ci^ptogomii 
belonging to the nat. ordei-s Filices, Lyco 
podiaceic, and Equisctaceie llie stems 
leaves, and fruits of these plants have beet 
found, and they agree generally with theii 
living representatives, except that they at 
tain to a much greater size Many fruiti 
and some stems of gymnosperms are alsc 
met with 

Coal-scuttle (kol'skut-tl), 71. A vessel foi 
holding coal to supply a parlour Are, Ac. 
Coalsev (korsi), 71. Seu Coal-fihh. 
Coal-snip (kol'ship), n A ship employed ii 
trunspoiTiug coal. 

Coal-slack, Coal-sleek (kdl'slak. kdl'slek) 
11 The dust or grime of coal. ‘ Scarcelj 


Fate, far, fat. fgll; me, met. liOr; pine, pin: note. not. mbx^e; t(ibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc abuue; y, Sc. Uy. 



COAL^MTJT 


COATING 


ever wHslied the eoal-sleek from her face.’ 
Drayton. 

Coal-smut (korsmut). n. Same as Coaf< 
ftlaek. 


d^-Staltll (kdl'statli), n. See Staith. 
Coal-Stone (kdl^Hton). n. A kind of caw 


coal 


cauiiel- 


Coal-tar (kol'tftr). n A thick, black, viscid, 
opaiiue Ihiuid whitth condenses in tlie pipes 
when gas is distilled from coal It is a 
compound of many different Ihiuid and 
Bolld BUtistances. and the separation of these 
into useful products is now an important 
branch in manufacturing chemistry Among 
these products may be named paruttin, 
naphtha, benzole, creasote, Arc. Tl»c basic 
oil of coal-tar is the most abundant source 
of the beautiful aniline colours, their various 
hues being due to the oxidation of aniline 
by means of acids, d::c (See Anii.inr ) Coal- 
tar is a chief ingredient in printer’s ink. in 
the shape of lamp-bhii'k 1 1 is also made into 
asphalte for pavements, and with coal-dust 
forms by prcssiiiv an excellent artificial 
fuel. 

Coal-tlt(kortit).7i 'riie Paruti ater, one of 
the titmice: so culled from its glossy black 
liead and neck Written also Cole-tit. 

Coal-trimmer (kortrnn-i^r), n. one who 
is employed to stow and trim the fuel for 
the fires of the boilers of imirinc sleam- 
engines 

Coal-viewer (kdrviu'r). M in miniii>i,(a) 
one whose duty is to attend to the interests 
of the person to whom the royalt> is pay- 
able (ft) One whose duty is to attend bt the 
interests of tlie person who works tlie 
mine 

Coal-Whlpper (korw’hip-c'r), n One who 
raises emu from tin' lutid of a ship. Coal- 
w'hijjpcrs are now' being stipers<Mletl l>y 
machinery, which »*xecute8 tlie w<»rk both 
more cheaply and more expeditiously. 

Coal-wMpplng (korwhip ing). n The 
act of raising coals from the hold of a vessel 

Coal-work (korwerk), u. A place where 
coal is dug, inclmling the machinery for 
raising the coal; a colliery 

Coal-working (korw’erk-ing), n. A coal- 
mine; the sjiot where coal is raised 

At l.'ist w<* re.irhe«l tlit rn i/-7i Jt-ini's, .iml i iu"r< 
ries«'rted, iiicltUitliuly-looking for.inun«' I li.i\o 
iifver 

Coaly (kol'i). a. I'crtaiiiing to <ir like coal; 
containing coal * Coabt 'f’yne ’ Mdton 

Co-ambulant (kd-am'bii lunt), a. (L luvflx 
CO, and amhvlnm, w'alking about ] in her 
walking side by side 

Coaming (kOm'ing). n. r^'or rootUiiuj, 
from comb 1 Sant one of the raisi*«l bor- 
ders or edges of the liutehes, made to pre- 
vent w'ater from ri...ning into the low’or 
apartments from the deck Written also 
Combiny. 

Coannex (ko-an-neks’), v.t flMeflv CO, and 
annex | I'o annex w'ith something else 

1 Hare 1 

Coapprehend ( ko-ap'pro heml), r. t. f ITcflx 
CO, and apprrhetui ) To apprfdiend wdth 
another air T. Browne [Hare 1 

Coaptation (ko-ap-ta'shon), n [L coap- 
tatw, from co, with, and apto, to fit j The 
adaptation or adjustment of jiarts to each 
other Specifically, In nury the act of plac- 
ing the broken extremities of a bone in their 
natural position, fir of restoring a luxated 
bone to its place; bune-setting JiuntjUnon. 
CoaroLt Coarctatei (ko-urkt, ko-ark'tat), 
r t [L eoarcto - prefix co, and arcto iarto), 
to bring or press tfigcthcr 1 1 To press to- 

gether; to crowd; tti confine closely Bacon. 

2 Tort train; to confine Ayliffe 
Coarctate« Coarctated (ko-ark'tat. ko ‘uk'- 

tat-ed), p and a [See above.] t’rowdcMl: 
applied in hot to a panicle which is dense', 
ftompaci, fir crowdcfi. 

CoarctaUon (kA-urk-ta'shon), n. 1 t (Vm- 
fliiemont; restraint to a narrfiw space; re- 
straint of liberty Bacon - 2 ITessure; con- 
traction; specifically, in nied. the contract- 
ing or lessening of the diameter of a canal, 
as the intestinal canal or the urethra. 

Coane (kors), a (Formerly written coKwe, 
cowrie, and believed to lx* the same wtird 
as cfntrfte A thing o/ eourne. or in course, is 
what is natural, ordinary, common, and i 
hence probably the development of the 
meaning j i Wanting in fineness of texture 
or structure, or in elegance of fonn; com- 
l>o8ed of large pajrts or particles ; thick and 
fough in texture; of ordinary or inferior 
quality; as, coarse thread or yam; cttarse 
hair; eoarne sand, coarse cloth ; coarse glass; 
^rse features ‘ Coarse complexions ’ MU- j 


ton. * A coarse and useless dunghill weed.’ i 
Otway. I 

Now 1 feel of what coarse metal ye are woukled 
Shat. 

Eat, also, tho* the fare is coarse. Tennyson. 

2. Kude; rough: unrefined: uncivil; tm- 
polished; as, coarse manners ’ In my anirse 
English.' Dry den. ‘Coarse uncivilized 

, wnrda’ Adtiimn. ‘Daughter of our inea- 
: dows, yet not coarse ’ Tennysini.—S. Gross; 

indelicate; as. he indulged in coarse lan- 
. gasLge.— Coarse Ash See Agoloukkatk. n. 
Coarsd-gralned (kdrs’graiid). a. 1. Consist- ' 
ing <if Targe particles or constituent ele- 
i incuts; os, eoarse-arained granite or wood 
2 Wanting in refinenicnt or delicacy; vul- 
' gar: us. a coarst'-yrained nature 
, Coarsely (kors'lt). adr in a coarse man- ' 
j nor; roughly; without fineness or reflne- 
I uient. rudely; inelegantly; uncivilly; with- 
i out art or ixdish; grossly. ‘Fared coarM'/// 

' and poorly * Sir T. Browne. 

1 Tlicrc IS .1 gi-ntlciiian tli.it serves tho oouiit 

Reports hut < iHtrse/y of hci 

I Coarsen (kfirs'ii), r.t To render coiirst' or 
wuiitiiig III ivflttemeiit. to make vulgar; as, 
to eoatnen one’s nature. (Hare I i 

: Coarseness (kbrs'iies), n 'J'lie state or (pia- < 
lity of heing eoarse iii all its senses ‘ The , 

, CMirKeuess of saekt'ioth.’ Dr li More 

j P.inton the of the illiisti.itinii 

I A’ / 7 \thOice I 

I TliiTt- .tp)te.irs a . .«■»» \eui » r .mil vulg.irity tti .ill tlie | 
priKfediitgs of the .isseiiihU JiurAe 

Coarse-stuff (kors'stuf). n In buildiny, a ' 
mixture of lime and hair used in the first 
coat and floating of ]ilaKteriug 
Co-articulation (ko-ur-tik'u-hV'shou). n 
Tilt' artieulation of tho hones in forming a ' 
joint 

Coassessor (ko-as-sos'Ar), n |l*refl.\ co, 
and assessor ] joint assesstir 
Coassume (ko tis-sum'). r t [Prefix CO. 
and assume ] To assume or fake on oiip’s 
self something W'ith another Walsall jlture ) 
Coast (kost), n [O Kr coste, Fr efi/e. nh. 
hill, shoic. eoast, from h costa, a rih, side. 
Cutlet I'onies from the samo word ) 1 Tin* ; 
exterior line, limit, or border of a eouiitry 

iTiUn the rivet, the ruer 1 uiilirttes, e\en unto the 
I uticriuust se.i sii.ill lieiit xi *4 

2 The edge or margin of the land next to , 
tht‘ sea; the sea-shore 1 A side, applied 
to olijcets itulethtib'ly 

.Some kiml of virtiu heiuls the r.iv'- towards 

j the ut uiiusii.il refr.u tioii At.Jtou 

I - The emst is clear, a phrase equivnloni to 
I danger Is over; the eiieniieK have gone 
I Coast (kost), ri 1 To sail neat a eoast. , 

, to sail hy or near the shore, or in sight of 
' land. 

T lie ancients coas/cti only in their n.ivn'.ition 

A* huthnot \ 

2 To sail from port to port in tlie same i 

eoiintry; as, lie coasted for several years 
before he went abroad 3 t To draw near, 1 
to approach; to aceost j 

Towdfils mr .1 virry mij^ht di«l .\fien\ey 

4 [From <» Fr coste, in sense of slope, hill- 
side.] 'J'o sliilt'dowii uiiinelfne covered with 
snow or lee in a sledge irnlted States j 
Coast (kost), V t 1 To sail hy or near to; 
as. to cmisf the British shore 2 i To carry 
or conduct along a coast or river hank. 

The liidifitis . c'HistrJ me aloni: tht river I 
flaiA’Auyt 

3 t To draw near ; to approach , to keep 
close to 

DnugUs still coaUrd the I'nglishmen, doiiii; them 
wh.il (riin.ii:c he iiiiiilit Hu/tn»lted 

Coaster (kost'Ar), n A vessel that is em- 
ployed ill sailing along a coast, or 111 trading 
from iMirt to port in the sanie country. 
Coast-ffuard (kost'gilrd ). n A eolleetivo 
name 7ur the body of men originally de- 
signed to prevent smuggling merely, and 
beiice culled the Preventire Serrice, blit 
now also available as a defensive force in 
ease of emergency They were formerly 
under the control tif the eiistoins, hut In 
l.sri«; w'ere transferred to the admiralty 
Coasting (k< ist'ing),a .Sailing along, or keep- 
ing near the coast, or from imiiT to port in 
tlie same countr> - Coasting pilot, a iiilot 
who erinducts vessels along a eoast Coast- 
iiuj trade, the trade whieh is carried on Ihi- 
tween the different ports of the same conn- 
tr> or under the same jurisdiction, as liis- 
tiiigiiished from foreign and colonial trade 
Coast-line ( kOsl'lln ), n The outline of a 
shore or eoast. 

Coast-rat (kost'rat), » .See Bathyergi'h 
C oast-waiter (kost'wat-Ar), n All officer of 
the custoiii.s, who superijiteiids the landing 


and shipping of goods coastways. Called 
also Land-waiter, Landing Waiter. 
Coastwards (kdst'werdzX tidv. Toward the 
eoast. W. Collins. 

Coastways, Coastwise(kAst'wiu. kOst'wls). 
adc. By way of or along the coast. 

Coat (kot). n jO.Fr. cote, Fr. eofto, a coat 
or upper garment, from L L. eota, a tunic, a 
coat, pruhaiily from »I.H.G ktitte, cotte. a 
eoarse mantle, G kutte, a cowl: allied to 
cot ] 1 . An up])er garment, in niudeni 

times generally applied to tho outer gar- 
ment w'oru hy men on the up]>er jiart of the 
body. 

Until Ail.un alni .ui.l to his wile ilul tin- I oril <.•011 
make c,\it\ uf skins, .\n«l cKuhvil them t.cii lii. ai. 

2 t A petticoat; a garment worn hy infants 
or young ehildren. ‘A child in coats.' 
LoeJee 3 The habit or vesture of an order 
of men, and hence tlie order itself, or the 
ofiiee held li> the order ; cloth 

Men of his (M/.shouIil I*l- miiulin)i> tlicir pr.iycrs 
Suift 

4 An external eovering, as the wool of 
sheep. Ae. A A layer of one snlistanee 
covering another; a coating, as. a coat of 
tar, piteli, or varnish ; a emt of tinfoil 
(i t A eourt-eoi'd tir eoat-eard 

lU-re's a trii-k of tlisi anleil i.irils ■>! us; wi were 
r.iiikt-il with iiM/i as long as l•ili iii.istor livtil 

.l/iHJIMjlV> 

7 In her that on whieh ensigns uniioriul 
are portrayed, a coat of iiriim 

ll.irk, (oimtrviiirii I t-itlii-r ri-iii-w the fight, 

tir tear thi- liiuis mil nf l-aigkiiul's n>at Shat 

- Cmtt 0 / arms, (n) in the middle ages, a 
short-sleeved military pu*inent reaching 
nearly iih low as nihl thigli, worn hy princes 
and great baroiiN over their armour It was 
made of elolh of silver or gold, fur or \ el vet, 
and had annorial insignia depieU'd ii]ioii it. 
Ili'uee (ft) a representation of the anno 
rial insignia u hieh used to he depietiMl on 
such a coat ; an eseiiteheon or shield of 
arms. Coat o,f mail, 11 piece of armour w orn 
on the upper part of the bod), and eonsist 
ing Ilf a net work of iron 01 steel rings, or 
of Hiimll laminie or plates, nsinilly of tein 
pered iron, bud over eaeli other like the 



I o.it. III M.iil —I, Koiii,'iii J, (jrr< k 

seiiles of a fish, ami fastened to a strong 
linen or leather jacket (’oats of inafl were 
also sometimes eoinposed of flux or beiiip 
twisted into sinall cords, ami set close lo- 
gelher The Grueian coat of mail, or 
thorax, consisted of two parts, one of whieh 
was u defence to the hack, the other to the 
breast 'J'be Itoiimiieoat of mail, or lorica, 
did not difier iniicb from the Grecian thorax 
Till' different pieces of urriioiir eovering the 
hotly were also eollectively culled a emit of 
mail .See AltMtniK ami Mail. 

Coat (kot), V t. To rovfi* with a coat or 
miter garineiit; to spread over with a eoat- 
ing or layer of any siilmtanee, as, to emit 
Buiiiuthlng with wax or tinfoil 
Coat -armour (kot'ar-niiT), n. A coat of 
anus; urinoriul ensigns 
Coat-card (kot'kard). n A eiinl In'iiring a 
etiated flgui'e, as the king, tiueeii, or knave 
Now corrupted into Coari-eard 
Coatee (kot-e'>. n A elose-fittmg coat with 
short tails 

Coat! (ko'a-tl), n [A native name] A 
phintignule earnivoroiis mainnial. of the 
genus NfiMiia, l•eIonglng to the ('rsidw or 
bears, but recalling in appearance the Vi- 
verrhiie or civets 'I'he red eoati or eoiiti- 
mondi (.V ruja) icseinliles the racoon, with 
a longer bo<i> and nerk. shorter fur, smaller 
eyes, and a greiiti'r ehnigation of snout, whieh 
is a sort of flexilde prolMiscis, em]iloyed in 
rmiting iif) the earth for worins and inseets. 
It alsii pM'ys on the smaller niiadrupeds. 
but lives rhiefly on trees, feeding on eggs 
and yoiiiig birds 

Coatlmondi (ko'a-ti-mon"di), n See f’oATI 
Coating (kot'iiig). n 1 A covering, or the 
ai't of covering, any substance spreail over 


ch, eftain; Ch. Sc locA; g, yo; j,jub; <i. Fr. tow; ng, siny; Tif, (Aeu, th. toiii; w, teig; wh. uAig, zli, azure. -See KEY. 




COAT-LINK 


COOdNELLID^ 


for cover or defence; as, a cfMiing of plaster 
or tinfoil— 2. Cloth for coats; as, an assort- 
ment of eoatinga. 


Coat-link (kOriiUKk). n. A pair of buttons 
held together by a link, or a loop and but- 
ton used for fastening a coat over the breast. 
Coax (koks), v.t. [From eokeg, a fool To 
cfMx fuie is thus to make a eoken, or fool, 
of him. Hee C'OKKS.] To soothe, appease, 
or persuade by flattery and fondling; to 
wtieedle; to cajole. [Colloq.] 

] coax I I wheedle 1 1 am almvc it 

(ieo Farquhar, 

Coazt (kOks), n. A simpleton; a dupe. Sec 

('OKKS. 

You are u brainless tocuc^ a toy, a fop Heau. FI 

Coaxation (kb-aks-a'sho^, n [Ur. Irooa;, 
the croaking f»f frogs. J Tlie act of croak- 
ing hr H Mftre [Rare j 
Ooaxer (kdks'dr), n One who coaxes; a | 
wheedler. I 

Co-axial (kd-aks'i-al), a. [Preflx eo, and ' 
axuU ] Having a coniinon axis. 

Coaxingly (kdks'ing-li), adv. In a ctiaxing , 
manner I 

Cob (koii). n 1 1 O. kubhe, Fris kub, a sea- I 
mew) A Men-nicw or gull [Provincial] , 
Cob (kob), n. [Prniratdy, in some <d the 
iiieaningK, from W. md), a top, a tuft; comp 
also A Sax cup, I) kup, G kup/, the head; 
but more ttiuii one word appear to be mixed 
up under this form j 1 t Tiu* top or head 
2.i A person occupying a eouHpi(mouB or in- 
fluential position. c8j)eciiillyu|>erHon notori- 
ous for his wcuiltti , a rii'h ectvotoiis person 
• 'riie rich c.uhH tif this wjirld ’ Udau H. A 1 
roundish lump of anything: speciflcally, a 
coil-loaf 4.ASpaidHh(‘oin formerly current ! 
in Ireland, worth about 4 n Hd. Also, the J 
name still given at Gibraltar to a Spanish I 
dollar fi 'I'he shoot or receptacle, in form | 
of a spike, on wliich the grains of mai/.e ' 
grow in rows fruited States]- d. A ball | 
or iiellet for feeding fowls with. 7 A short- I 
legged stout hoi'se or pony, capable of <*nr- ' 
ryiiig a great weight at a good pace - 8 (Uay . 
mixed with straw I 

'I Ik* poor cottager coiitcntcth hiiiisclf with cof> for | 
Ills walls < 

i). A kind of wii'ker liasket. made s(» as to i 
be earned on the arni, espeeially, (»ne used 
for earrving seed while sowing. [North of I 
Knglainl ] 10 A young herriiig; also the : 

hulMiead or miller's thumb. -11 1 A sort of i 
slmrt breakwater. I 

Cob (k(di), vt. jW cnbw, to beat, from | 
cj)b, a tliump ] 1 1'o strike , also, to pull 
by the ears or hair, and among seamen, to i 
punish liy striking on the breacli with a ! 
board or strap 2 in tin-ininificf, to break | 
or bruise ; as, to cub tin (('ortiish ] ! 

Cobalt (kb'balt), n [G kubalt, kubnlt, the j 
same word as kuhold, a goblin, tin* demon of , 
the mines, so called by miners because eo- | 
bait was tntublesome to miners, and at first , 
its value was not known ) Sym Vo Sp i 
gr 8 5. A mineral of a reddish -gray or 
grayish-white colour, very brittle, <»f a flue ' 
••lose grain, eonipaet. but easily reducible | 
to powder. It crystallizes in parallel bun- , 
illesof needles. It is never found in a pure 
state, but usually os an oxide, or combined . 
with arsenic or its acid, with sulphur, iron. ; 
A(* Its ores are arranged under the fol- 
lowing species, viz arscuical cobalt, of a 
wliiU* colour, passing to steel gray : its tt?x- 
ture is griuitilar, and when heati'd it exhales 
Uie odour of garlic, gray cobalt, a compound 
of cobalt, arsenic, iron, and sulphur, of a 
white colour, with a tinge of red; its struc- 
ture is fidiated. and its crystals have a cube , 
fur their primitive form; sulphide of cobalt, , 
com]>act and inasslvc in its structure; oxitie i 
of cobalt, brown or brownish black, gener- . 
ally friable and earthv, sulphate and iirseii- I 
ati* of cobalt, botli of a rod colour, the for- i 
mer soluble in water The impure oxide of 
ctdialt is called zaffrci but when fused with 
three parts of siliceous sand and an alkaline 
flux it is converted into a blue glass, called 
»maU The great use of cobalt is to give a 
pi'rnianent blue colour to glass and enainels 
upon metals, porcelain and earthen wares 
Cobalt-bloom (ko'balt-hlom). n. Acicular 
arHcnate of cobiUt. 

Oobalt-bluo (kd'bftlt-hiav n. A compound 
of alumina and oxide of cobalt, forming a 
beautiful pigment often used in the arts. 
Cobalt -oruat (kd'bglt-kriut), n. Karthy 
arsenate of cob^t. 

Cobalt -glanoe (kOOiglt-glani), n. Same 
as CohalTiuc 

Cobalt -green (kd'liglt-grgn). n A perma- 
nent green pigment prepared by precipitat- 



ing a mixture of the sulphates of zinc and , snake is derived from the presence of a mark 
c^alt with carbonate of sodium and ignit- j of tliat form on the back of the neck. It 
ing the precipitate after thorough washing. I feeds on lizards and other small animals; is 

Cobaltlc (kd-bglt'lk), a Pertaining to co- j 
halt, or consisting of it; resembling cobalt i 
or containing it 

Cobaltine (kd'bgit-in), n. A sulpharsenide I 
of cobalt, called also CobaWglance It is a j 
mineral of a silver or yellowish colour, with 


a tinge of red, occurring in cubic crystals. 
CobBUtO-byanlde (k6-baIt"d-BPan-id), n. A 
compound of cobaltand cyanogen. -Cobalto- 
cyanide o/ poUmium, a salt formed by the 
union of cobalt, cyanogen, and potassium. 
It is a singularly permanent salt, resisting 
tile action of the strongest acids. It has 
been applied by Liebig to the separation of 
cobalt from nickel in analysis. 

Cobble (kobl), n. [From cob, a lump; comp. 
Icel. koppu-steinn, a boulder.] 1. A round- 
ish stone : a large pebble ; a fragment of 
stone rounded by the attrition of water ; a 
boulder; acobstone, cobble-stone, or copple- 
stone - 2 A lump of coal from the size of an I 
egg to that of a football 
Cobble (kob'l), v.t pret. A pp. cobbled; 
ppr. cttbbling. [O.Fr. cobler, to join or knit 
together, from L. eopulare, to couple ] 1. To 
make or mend coarsely, as shoes ; to botch. 
‘Cobbled shoes.' Shak.—2. To make or do 
clumsily or unhandily. ‘Cobbled rhymes.' 
hryden. 

Cobble (kobl), v.i. To work as a cobbler; 
to do work iiadly. Byron. 

Cobble, n. A small boat Aee Ooblis 
Cobbler (kob'I6r), n. 1. One who cobbles: 
(a) a iiK'iider of Iniots and shoes. 

As good Ls the prayer of a tobMcr as of a Lardinal j 
Tyndalt I 

ih) A clumsy workman ; one who docs any- ; 
ihing in a clumsy slipshod fashion. 

1 nilv. Sir, III respect of a fine wurlcnian, I am hut, ! 
as you would say, a cobbltr Skak 

2. An American cooling beverage, composed ! 
of a mixture of wine, sugar, lemon, and i 
finely pounded ice, sucked tiiroiigh a straw ! 
or similar tiilMi. i 

Cobble-atone (kub'l-stOn). n 8ec Gobble 
G obbling (kob' ling), o and a 1 Mend- > 
ing coarsely 2 Like tlie work of a cobbler; ' 
coarsely executed. I 


Such tobblint! verses no pnetiistcr before ev«*r 
turned out I awh. 

Cobby t (kob'i), <z {From cob, the head; 
comp hcudHtroiiy, heady \ 1 Stout; brisk | 
Chaucer . — 2 Headstrong; oppressive; tyran- ; 
nictil 

Cobcal (kob'knl). n. A sandal worn by ladies 
in the Fast 

Cobcoal (kob'kOl). n. A large round coal 
Co -belligerent (k6-beMij'('>r-ent), a. [ Pre- 
fix cu, and bclliyercnt ] Carrying on war in 
con junction with another power 
Go-belllgerent (ku-beMij'6r-ent), n A na- 
tion, state, or ficrsun tliat carries on war in 
connection with another 
Cob-horse (kid/hurs), n Same as Cob, 7. 
Cob-Iron (koi»'i-<^m). n (See con, the top j 
An andiron with a knob at the top. Bacon 
Co-bishop (ko-bish'up). n A joint or co- 
adjutant bishop. Ayliffc 
Cobltis (kO-bi'tis), n [Gr kobitie, a kind 
of small fish ] A genus of fishes belonging 
to the aiKlominal Malacopterygii and family 
Cyiirinidie. It includes the loaches. Ashes 
gencraiiy of diminutive size, and common 
in most of our running streams See Loach 
Coble, Cobble (kob'i), n [W ccubal, a 
coide, a ferry -Itoat ) A flattish- bottomed 
ftshing-boiit, cUncher-built, with a siiuore 
stern 

Cob-loaf (koblOf). n A loaf that is irregu- 
lar, uneven, or crusty. Sliakspere applies 
this word contemptuously to the person 
Cob-nut (kob'nut), n. 1 A large hazel-nut; 
speciflcally. a hazel-nut employed by chil- 
dren in a game of this name —2 The game 
Itself 

Cobob (ko-bolO Same as Cabob (which see). 
Coboose. n. Some as Cabomc 
Cobra (k(d/ra), n. The cobra -de-capello 
(which see) 

Gobra-de-CapellO (kid/rH-de ka-pellO). n. 
[Pg . snake of the lKK>d.] The hooded or 
spectacle snake (Itaja tripudiane), a reptile 
of the most venomous nature, found in 
I various degrees of abundance in different 
hot countries of ttie old continent, esiwcially 
in India In common with the other vipers 
; of the genus Naja it is remarkable fur the 
manner in which it is able to spread out or 
dilate the liack and sides of the neck and 
head when irritated, giving somewhat the 
i apfiearance of a hood. The name spectacle 


Cohrn-de-Capcllu (JVa/a tripudiaHs). 

Bluish in its habits, and is easily killed. 
It is three or four feet long. Written also 
CdbrO’da-capeUn, Cobra-di^pello. 

Cobres (kobTez). n. [Sp.] The name given 
in Europe to a superior kind of indigo, pre- 
pared in South America. 

CobBtone (kob'stdii), n. Same as Cobble, 1. 

CobBWan (knb'swon). n. The head or lead- 
ing swan. B. Jomon. [Provincial or obso- 
lete.] 

Coburg, Cobourg (koniiorg), n. [From Co- 
burg in Germany.] A thin fabric of worsted 
and cotton, or worsted and silk, twilled on 
one side, for ladies’ dresses, intended as a 
substitute for merino. 

Cob-wall (kob'wgl ), n. A wall built of un- 
burned clay, sometimes mixed with straw, 
or of straw, lime, and earth. 

Cobweb (kob'web), n. [O.E.. also copweb, 
from cob, cop, a spider, O.E attercop, A. Sax. 
attcr-cojipa, a spider. Sec ATTBliCOJ*. ] 
1 'Tlic net-work spread by a spider to catch 
its )>n‘y. ITence 2. Some insidious snare; 
something to entangle the weak or unwary; 
as, the cobivebg at the law. — H. Something 
flimsy and wortliiess; old musty rubbisli. 

‘ Evil apparelled in the dust and cobwebs of 
that uncivil age.' Sir P. Sidney 

Cobweb (koi/ well), a Flimsy; slight. ‘Cob- 
web lawn ' Beau, dr PI 

Cobwebbed (kob'wcbd). a 1. Covered with 
cobwebs. ‘ The cottage.’ Young. 

2. In bot covered with a thick interwoven 
puliescence 

Cobwebbery (kob'web-bSr-i), n. A mass or 
collection of cobwelis. [ICiu'c ] 

Whon, .icruss Oil* himdreti-fold pi>or sceptK i.siu$, 
tnvi.disnis, .11111 (.oiistitiition.ll cobivebbertes of Dryas- 
dust, yuu (.titch any ^lunpsc of .i W illiaiu tht (.nii- 
qiierur, do you not disc cm vcriubly some rude 
outline of a true (,od in.ikc king? Cai lylt. 

Cobwebby (koh'weh-hi), a (Covered with 
cobwebs 

Coca (kolca), n, [Native name ] The dried 
leaf of EnjthroxyUm Coca, a Soutli American 

} )lant, nat. order Krythruxylua' , the plant 
tself. It is a stimulating narcotic, and is 
chewed liy tlie inhabitants of countries on 
tlie racifle side of Mouth America, mixed with 
finely powdered chalk it has effects some- 
what similar to those of o]uum A small 
quantity of it enables a person to hear up 
against fatigue even when receiving less food 
than usual; and it prevents the difliculty of 
respiration experienced in climbing high 
mountains Tseq! in excess it brings ou 
various disorders, and the desire for it 
increases so much with indulgence that a 
coiiflniied cocn-chewer is said never to have 
been I'cclaimed C'oea-leaves depend for 
their influence on a crystallizahle basic sub- 
stance called cocaine (Ci«HiyN resem- 
bling atropine in many of its qualities. 
Cocagne. See Cockaksnk 
Cocaine (ko'ka-in), a. See Co('a 
Cocalon (kiVku-lon), n (Or. kokkalon, a 
kernel J A large cocoon of u weak texture. 
CoeddSB (kok'si-de), n.pl. [Coccus, the typi- 
cal genus, and Ur eidos, resenihlaiice.] The 
scale-insects, or mealy bugs, a family of 
hemipterous insects lielonging to the sec- 
tion Monomera, characterized by having 
only one joint to the tarsi. The males only 
are furnished with wings. 

Cocddlum (kok-sid'i-um), n. [A dim. from 
Gr. ktdekos, a berry.] In hot a kind of con- 
ceptacle in the rhodosperms of algae. It is 
a globular tubercle, with a cellular wall, 
either external or half-immersed in the sub- 
stance of the plant, and usually imperforate. 
CoedferouB (kok-sirAr-us), a. [L cQceum, 
a berry, and fero, to bear. Or. kokkos, a 


Coeeinella, from L. cocci nus, scarlet] The 
lady-birds, a family of coleopterous insecta, 
characterized by a convex, hemispherical 
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body, a short, transverse thorax, and tlie 
largeness of the second Joint of the tarsi. 
The genus Goccinella is the type. 

COOOO ( kok'ko ), n. The West Indian name 
of a plant of the genus Colocasia (C. anti- 
quorutny 

doCCOUtd (kok'k6-Ut), n. [Or. kokkos, a 
berry, and lithon, a stone ] 1. A variety of 
augite or pyroxene ; graniiliforin pyroxene. I 
Its colour is usually some sliade of green 
It is composed of granular distinct concre- | 
tions, easily separable, some of which pre- ‘ 
sent the appearance of crystals whose 
angles and edges have been obliterated.— 

2. Same as Coccolith. 

Coccolith (kok^d-lith), n. [Sec Coccoltte.] 

A minute round organic body consisting of 
several concreted layers surrounding a 
clear centre, found in largo profusion at 
great depths in tlie North Atlantic Ocean 
fai liedded in matter reseinbling sarcode. It 
is probable that the coccolites arc uniceUu- 
lar algte 

Coccomilia, Cocnmlglia (knk kA-mrd'ya. 
kok-n-mel'ya), n. [It] A kind of plum grow- 
ing in Calabria. Uie bark— especially of the 
root— of which is highly esteoiiiod by the 
Neapolitan faculty for its virtues in inter- 
mittent fever. 

COCCOBpbere (koklcb-sfcr). n [trr kokkos, a 
berry, and E. sphere ] A sphoricul mass of 
sarcodc. inclosed in a delicate calcareous 
eiiveloiie. and bearing coccoliths on their 
oxtcmal surface, found in profusion at 
great depths in the North Atlantic Ocesui 
See COCCOLITH 

COCCOBteus ( kok-kos'tc-us ),n f < < r kokkm, 
a berry, and osteon, a bone J A genus <if 
placoganoid fossil fishes iu'curnng in the 
old red sandstone, so termed from tlie small 
berry-like tubercles with which the plates 
of their cranial buckler aiul body arc thick- 
ly studded, it differs from Cephalaspis in 
having its back and belly both covered 
with a cuirass Seven species have liecn 
described. 

CocculUB (kok'kii-lus), n I Tiiininiitivo of 
L coectis, <lr. kokkos, a berry ] A genus of 
East Indian menispermaccous ]ilants. con- 
sisting of climbers, whose leaves arc usually 
more or less hcart-hha|KMl and the ll<twci*a 
small 'J’he species are gencrjilly imwcrful 
bitter febrifuges C indieus has been re- 
ferred t(t an allied genus under the name of 
A namirta Coeeulus Its fruit forms a con- 
siderable article of commerce, and is some- 
times employed in niedi<’ine as a narcotic 
It is sometimes added to malt luiiiors to 
give bitterness and inerease tlicir stupefying 
(jualities 1 1 contains a poisonous iirineipb* 
which has been termed picrotnjcin C piil- 
inatns, from which the celebrated ealuinba 
root ih obtained, litih been rcferied to tin' 
genus .latuorbi/a (wliieli see) 

COCCUB (kok'kus), 71 |4ir kokkos, '[. eoccuni, 
a berry, the kermes insect 1 1 A genus of 

insects <if the orticr Jlemititera 'I'iiere are 
upwards of twenty .species, denominated 
nrineipiilly from the plants they fieiiucnt 
The most important species ot this giMiiis is 
the Coceus cacti, or cochineal insect See 
t'ooilINKAL - 2 In hot a tell or i-aiHule 
Coccyg^eal (kok-sij'e-al), a In anat of or 
belonging to the coccyx 
CoccygeUB (kok-sij'e-ns). n In a not the 
muscle wiiich retains the coccyx in i>lace, 
and prevents it f 1*0111 being forctsl b.'u'kwurd 
during the expulsion of the fieces JJungli- 
son. 

Coooyz (kok'siks), 71 [(fr kohkyx] In anat. 
an asseiiP lage of small bones attached to 
the lowei extremity of the backbone It is 
the hoinologue in man of the tail in anunals. 
Cocherillg,t n Same as Coshering 
Cocbln-Cllilia (koch'in-ehi-na), 11 and a A 
term applied to a large variety of the d<»ine8- 
tic hen. wdiich was imported from (’oehin- 
China 

Cochln-ChlneBe (koi*h'iii-ehi-ne/"). u Of or 
belonging to ('ocbiii-Chinu 
COChin-CllineBe (koch'in-ehl-ne/"). n. stuff 
atnl pt. 1 An inhabitant or inhabitants of 
f 'o<*hin-('hina — 2 I'lie language of the 
l»enpb. of Coehin-t'hina 
Cochineal ( koch'i-nel ), 71 f Fr eocheniUe, 
•Sp ct/chiniUa, from L eoceuin. Gr kokkos, 
the kermes insect (Coccus Uiris), used for 
4j>i!ig scarlet] A dye-stulf consisting of the 
dried bodies of a species of insect, the (.’oc- : 

cacti, a native of the warmer climates i 
of America, particularl> of Oaxaca in .Mexi- 
co, found on the cochineal -tig tree. The 
female, which alone is valued for its colour, 
w of the sixe of a tick At a suitable time 


ch, ekain; dh. Sc. locA; 


uiese iniMcts w-e gaihewd and killed by the • haps the same as eoe/t, tiie iioum 01 an arrow, 
application of heat They then have the Apromiiientportionof thelockof aflroann 
appearance of small rough berries or seeds, ' In a flint-lock, the part Uiat holds the flint 
of a gravish-purple colour, and form the In a percussion-lock, the hammer —6. Th« 
eoe/iineal of the style or gnomon of a dial -tt. The needle of 1 

shops, which IS balance. Johnson. 7 The piece which fomii 

used in giving hearing of the b^aiice in a clock 01 

red colours, es- 1 watch - 8. A leader; a chief man. -Sir An 

pecially enm- , drew is the cock of the club * Addison. [>l 

son and scarlet, fBr humorousterm.]— 9. Cock-crowing; the tinu 

and for making when cocks crow in the morning 'We wen 

caniiine Ti. ^ <85^ , carousing to the second cock ' Shak -10. A 

CoohlnBal - flg flctitious narrative, in verse or prose, sulij 

(koch'i-nel-flg), » k , ,im in the streets os a true account; a cock-ami 

w The Ao- # ■PlIijiM hull story * News of ilio ]u>ocryplml iiatnn 

eochinil- known as cocks.' G A. Skila - 11. [Fron: 

i{fern. nut or- V the verb ] The act of turning up or settini 

der Cai'taceie w, | MmM up, or the effect or form produced by suet 

Soutli America, \ 1 / 1 You see many a simrt rlietonomn turnme his ha 

and being the V \\\J' m his hands, moulding it Into several different 

plant on which I ,v 

the cochineal l Cock (kok), u.f. 1. (Probably from the strut 

insect Is found |/■l' ting of the animal.] To set erect; to tun 

is extensively ^ ' up with an air of pertness or petulance; as 

cultivated in . ,, , to cwk the nose or earn; to cock the brim o 

m Cothine.illMg (.Ve/Si/fti haf 

that eountry. rt>rAi«i/.t/r»rt) .iiid insect. “ 

Cochlea ( kok'- tiur Ughtfoot barks and cocks his ear« fnO 

le a), n [L cochlea, a snnil H sliell.] 1 In 2 To set or draw hiiek the cock in order ti 

anat. a Inwiy structure in the iiitcnial ear, fhv; as, to cock a gun. 

so called froui its slnipc. wliich resembles Cock(kok). v i 1 To hold up the head; ti 
that of a snnil-sheli See Eau 2 A name look Idg, port, or iiieiiaeiiig 
fl.rnierly given to the screw, one of the livcry on.- nn-tj and stmts upon it ,7./.*.rco, 

riieelianieal powers ' 

Cochlean(kok'lu-aii). a. Same os CocAfeafe 2 1\» train or use tlghting cocks (Kiirc ] 
(wiiich see) Cock (kok), .i. (Hail, kok, a heap, a pile; (1 

Cochleare (kok-le-a^re).M. (I...fronicocAA*a, [“ul. kockc. a heap of hay; Icel. kokkr, f 
a snail s sliell J In tned. a spoon; a spoon- '"'uPi conica 

fill pilt* of hay, so sliapcd for shedding rain 

Cochlearla (kok-lc-a'ri a), 71 (L. cochUarc, Cock (kok). c t 1 n hap-makinff, to put liitf 

a spoon, from the shape of the leaves ] A J’* ,, , . , . 

genus of cruciferous plants, including the ' ^ ^ cnem, >r cochc, a notch, 

liorse-radish and common scurvy - grass ' Ihc notch of an arrow or crosKbow. 

The plants are porcnniul herbs with simple : Cock(kok), n |0 l^r ctMnir, a kind of boat 
or pinnate leaves anti small white (lowers Sp.cocu, It coccu, froni L concha, a kind ol 
They h.avo pungent iiiid antiscorbutic pro- vessel froiii (Sr. kongke, a cockle 

liertios The underground stem of tin* C ^ small btiat 

.. I nnoracia, or btirse-radish, is used as a ct>u- _ , •Y>d»K •••ok 

diiiieiit ill nrMihitfv Dmiinislird lit r .<>. t, her tt*iX .1 litin> 

r- .1 V .If .1- M# - V - n Almost too M11.1II fur MKht 

Cochlearlform (kok-lc-nr'i-ftrrm), a (b. ^ . , . . . 

ctH'hlcnr, a spoon, a spoon for eating HnallH, COCk (Kok), c f (A form of calk ] lo calli 
and Jomui, form ] Having the form of a or furnish (a horsc-Hliocl with shiirii i»oinU 
spoon ol b’oii to prevent slipping in frost 

Cochleaxy ( kokMi'-ar-b), a Same as Coch ( .uitions men whni thry went on till ro.ids h.nl 

Icnte tin ir horses' slun s tiuAr.i J toiio/e 

Cochleate, Cochleated (kok^le-at, kok'lu i Cockt (kok), ct ’l‘o cocker. Ji Jonson 
iit-<‘d). ({. |l.. cochlea, a screw, the shell of Cockade (kok-ail'), n. (Fr cocanic, O Fr. 
II snail 1 Iia\ing a fonn like tin* B]iiral of a , coguanlc, from coo, a cock, from its rcscin- 
snail Nhcll; spiral, used especially in hot bbincc to the comb of the cock | A ribbon 
and applied to leaves, |mhIs. scc.Ih. Ac I or knot of ribbon , r a rost-tlc of Icatlicr, 
CochleoUB (kok'lc-Uh). a of a H]>iral foiin; | worn on the hat Coloured cockades sonic 
coclil.-ate times s.-rve ns bailgcs for political parties 

Cochl08permu]ll(kok-Ib-s]sjFniiim),n lOr | Cockaded (kok-adVd), a. Wearing a cock 
kfchlos, a shell, and sperma, seed | A gciiUK I adc ' \\ clI-faHhioned llgurc and cockadec 
of small trees or sbriibs found in the troincs brow ’ Yonnti 

ot both buinispbcres Tbc> bate palmatrly- Cock-a-hOOP ( kok'n-liuii), a IFr cmj u 
bdii-.l Icavch, large yellow tlowcrs, and peat I huppe, lil cock with crest J Strutting llkt 
shaped fruits, with niiiiicroiis coilcil Heeds I a cock, triiiniphunt. 
i overed w itli a silky dow'ii The> have lieeii j An.l h.»vmg ruutci) n whole truop 

pla. ed in the nat order JSixiiieic A deeoe- I \\ nh vut-iry w.is Hudtbra\ 

tion of the roots of C utsianc is taken by the COCkalgUe. Cocagne ( ko kan' ), n ( O Fr 
i;ra'/.ilians as a cure fi»r all int.*rnal bniises cocuujnc, Vr cocagne, ubuiiilant'c, a time ir 
(' H/<cfo/iu77tisiiH(Ml incusesof umenorrlMca abundance, pops'dc cor^jpie, an imugiiinr] 
and also us a yellow dye. > country of idleness and luxury, most jiro 

Coclxiate(ko'sin-ut), u A salt obtained from , Pably fioni 1. emmv, to cook Tlie flrst de 
cociiiK and scnption of a place under this name win 

Cocinietko sin'ik), a of or pertaining to, or given, in the thirteenth century, in a Freiiel 
dcriv.'d fr.mi cf/coa Coci«icarw/(C,;,H,^O.J, poem entitled 'The Laud of Cocagne ’| 1 Ai 
an acid found in the butter of tlie cocoa- ImaginaTy country of idleness and luxury 
nut. condiined with glycerine It forms 2 Tie land of Cockneys; London and iti 
snow w lute crystalline scales and is volatile. suburbs 

Cock(kok), a. [FroiiiA 8ax c..', wr, comp COCl^t (kok'al), n 1 A game playetl wdtl 

0 Fr cue, Fr cog, acock Probably like Hheep’s bonus instead of dice 2 The bom 
citrktst, a word of onoiiiatopoctic origin | njicd P) playing the game, lincklebonc 

1 The male of birds, particiilai 1> of the gal- Cock-and-buU, » (From some old tab 
linaceoiis iloiiieHtic or burn-door fowls The about a cock and a bull , comp tlie Fi tern 
word IS often uwd ailjoctively and occasion- etsj-a-l'diw (eock-umi-ass). a coi k-uml bul 
alb i*' sn-'nify the mule of certain animals . story ] A term applied to idle or silly fle 
other than birds, thus wc speak of acock I tions, stories having no foundation, can 
lobntcr Cttck 0 / the rock {llupicoln aiiran- , ,ii-,|h; os, that's a mere cock and hull story 
tifi), a licaiitiful bird, with orange plumage, ; icolloq ] 

which inhabits Guiana, and forms the tyra; , Cockapertt (kok'B-pirt). n Impudent 
of till- genus lluplcola.— C'oeir fi/ the w.n$d. Haucy Ueywood 

the capercailzie (which sue) - -2 A vane in CockatOO (kok-a-to'), n (Malay kakaliia 
shape of a cock ; a weathercock. from its cry ] A name common to iiiiinei 

You I .iMrAi Is arui hurriranoci, &|Kiut, ous Is'aiitiful bJrtls (belonging especittll; 

rui \..i. h.oe ilrcnch'd our btccplcv, drown’il the to the genus Cacatua) of the parrot kind 

chicfl> inliabitirig Australia and the liidiiii 
3 A kind of faucet or turn- valve, contrived ’ islands, distinguished from all others am 
for the puriwise of iiermitting or arresting from one another by their crests, which ar 

the flow of fluids through a pipe, usually composed of u tuft of elegant feathers, am 

taking its sjiecial name from its |ieciillur which the birds can raise or depremi at plcn 

use or construction, as, feed-e/ycA, four-way sure Tliereare several species, as the broinl 

cock, gage-eocA, Ac — 4 [In this sense (Ter- crested cockatoo (C cristala), the great sill 

li. Fr ton; ng.Ming; TH, (Aen; th, tAin; w, trig; wh. toAig; sh, azure.— 8ee KEY. 


* haps the same as coetc, tiie iioteu oi au arrow. ] 
A prominent portion ot the lock of a flroaim; 
in a flint-lock, the part tliat holds the flint; 
in a percussion-lock, the hammer —6. The 
style or gnomon of a dial — tt. The needle of a 

■ balance. Johnsim. 7 The piece which forms 

■ the hearing of the balance in a clock or 
I watch --8. A leader; a chief man. * Sir An- 
, drew is the cocA of the club ’ Addisotk [A 

humorousterm.]— 9. Cock-crowing: the time 
when cocks crow iu the morning * We were 
carousing to the second ettek ' Shak —10. A 
fictitious narrative, in verse or prose, sold 
ill the streets os a true account: a cock-and- 
bull story ‘ News of the miocryphnl nature 
known as cocks.' Q A. Sala - 11. (From 
the verb ] The act of turning up or setting 
up, or the effect or form produced l»y such 
an act; as, a cock ot the head, eye, iiu^\ Ac. 

You see many a sm.-irt rlietonomn turnme his hat 
III his hands, moulding it into several difft-rent (•« kx 

Cock (kok). v.t. 1. (Probably from the strut- 
ting of the animal.] To set erect: to turn 
11)1 with an air of pertness or petulance; as, 
to cock the nose or eara; to cock the brim of 
a hat. 

' Uur Lightfoot barks and cocks his ears 

2 To set or draw hack the cock iu order to 
fiiv; ns. to cock a giiii. 

Cock (kok), r I 1 To hold up the head; to 
look big. port, or iiienncing 

livery one- toiks .-itiii struts upon it ..‘Iddisoft 

2 I'o train or use flghting cocks (Knrc ] 
Cock (kok). . 1 . (Han. kok, a heap, a pile; G 
dial, kocke, a heap of liay; I cel. kokkr, a 
lump ; Sw. koka, a clod ] A small conical 
pile of hay, so shaped for shedding rain 
Cock (kok). ct In half- making, to put into 
cocks or piles 

! Cock (kok). n. [It eocen, Fr cochc, unutch ] 

' 'I'hc notch of an arrow* or crosHliow. 

I Cock (kok), n |0 Fr ctsnic, a kind of boat; 
Sp. coca. It cocca, from L concha, a kind of 
sliell, a vessel, from (Sr. kongkc, a cockle- 
shell ] A small boat 

VdiiiI t.ill ,'ini linriiiK isirk 
Hiininishcd to iu r t, lit-r itsX .i iitin> 

Aliiidst l)Mi siii.ill for s4;ht SAii^ 

Cock (kok), ct (A fonn of calk ] To calk 
or furnisb (a horsc-Hlioc) with Hbar)> )ioints 
of iron to prevent Hlipping in front 

( .uitioiis iiit-n whrii tliry went on tin ro.ids ii.id 
tin ir linrsos' slux s tOfArd J fotlojt 

I Cockt (kok), V t ’l‘o cocker. It Jonson 
Cockade (kok-mr), n. (Fr cocanic, O Fr. 
coguanic, from coo, a I’ock, from IIk rcscin- 
bbincc to the comb of the cock | A riblion 
I or knot of ribixiii , r a rose Me of Iciitiicr, 

I worn oil till* hat Coloured cockades hoiiic- 
tinicH Hi-rvc ns badges for political parties 
I COCkaded (kok-adVd), a. Wearing a eock- 
! tide ' W ell-fashioned llgun* and cockaded 
iii'ow ’ Youinj 

Cock-a-hoop ( kok'n-liiiii), a |Fr cmi a 
I huppe. III cock with crest ] Strutting like 
a cock, triumphant. 

I And hiiviiig riiiitci) n w)io1r tmnp 

I \N all vut'iry W.IS Hudtbra\ 

Cockaigne. Cocagne ( ko kan' ), n \ o Fr 

coca Iff nr, Fr cocagne, ubumlant'c, a time of 
abundance, juips dc corajpir, an imugiiinry 
' country of idleness and luxury, most jiro- 
; bably fioni L eisnw, to cook The flrst de- 
scription of a place under this name was 
given, in the thirteenth century, in a French 
poem entitled 'The Laud of Gocagiic 'I 1 An 
ImaginaTy country of idleness and luxury. 
2 Till land ot Cockneys; London and its 
suburbs 

Cockalt (kok'al), 71 1 A game played w'ith 

sheep’s bones instead of dire ‘2 'Mo; bone 
used in playing the game, linckicbone 
Cock-and-bull, a [ From some old tale 
about acock and a bull, comp tlie Fi term 
cisj-a-l’dnc (cock-umi-ass). a cock-und Imll 
I story 1 A term applied to idle or silly fle- 
I lions, stories having no foundation, can- 
I ards; os, that's a mere cock and hull story 
; ICoilorj 1 

' Cockai^rtt (kok'a-ptrt), n l-mpudent; 
sam-y Ueywood 

Cockatoo (kok-a-to'), n (Malay kakaliia . 
from its cry ] A name common to niiiner- 
ous )N‘aiitiful bJrtls (belonging espeinally 
to the genus Cacatua) (»f the parrot kind, 
chiefly inliabitirig Australia and the liidiuii 
' islands, distinguished from all others and 
from one anotlier by their crests, which are 
comprised of u tuft of elegant feathers, and 
which the Idnls can raise or depreiis at plea- 
sure There are several species, as the bn ati I - 
crested cockatoo (6’ cristala), the great suI- 
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phur-vrefited cockatoo (C. galrrita), the red- 
vented cockatoo (C. philippinantm), the 
tricolor- crcMted or Lcadbeatcr’g cockatoo 






Trx 'iliif I ri si* il * Ml iw ifdfi (f / fiitf/iM/m) 

(C Lviulhoateri), whicli Iihk itH Hpccltli* name 
h'oti) the well known nnturuliiit who poH- 
HcHHcd Mm* llrnt HpccJincn hroiif^ht to En^- 
lund .M«-C J'AI’ATriiN;^; 

Cockatrice (kok'n-triw). n |0 Fr cficafrlrr, 
n rroi udili', L L rwatnx, ii I'rorodih*, a ha- 
itili<4k. a i-ncatnre, a cornipU'd form of cro- 
rnihlun, f'l'ocoiliU*, romp Sp. cov-uUnlii, <). F. 
rttkrdriU, a crorodllr 'I’hc »tory of ita 
tx'iiiK hatched from a rork*H cfCk ar<iHc from 
the notion that the flrgt Hyllablc of the name 
meant a ro(;k ] A faiiuloUH iiioiiHter aaid to 
he hatelied by a Horpeiit from a cock's ugft, 
and reiircHcnted an poHaeggiiiK eharactcrH 
bulon^itiK to lioth aidmals; a liasiliHk. 

That linsr vowel. /, shall puison more 

Th.iii the (Iciith d.irtiii^ eye of iixA’iitrue Khak 

In her. the cockatrice ia lioriie eonilied, 
wattled, and Hpiirred, like 
the cock, and with a aer- V IZ 7 

jientine tail 

Oockaime (ko-kan'), n. 

Same aa Cttekaigur P. 

Cock-biU ( kok ^bii ), m/r V 
.Vi/i/z See A-c(K'k Hill 
Cock-boat (kok' I tot), n 
Lin (Ilia compound lnmt y ~ -J 
haa been added to explain ' ' V"' 
the other word. | A Himill Cov.k.itrue. 

Iiout See (Vk’K, a lioat 
Cock-brained (kok'brand). <1 Ciddviraali 
• Such a tUH'k-hmumi aolieitor ’ Milton 
Cock-broth (kok'liroth), n Hrotii made by 
boiling a cock or other fowl, eockiedeekie. 
(Meoteh ] 

Cockchafer ( kok'idiaf-i'i* ). n 1 Cock in thia 
word ia probald.v for cinch. ITov F and 
S»- fnralieetle | Thv Mclnhmtha cnlmria.a 
laiiieilieorn beetle, called also the Majf-bng 
or Mnihbcctli , and in (ixfordHliire, Ac , tlio 
Hon -hectic It la one «»f the eoiiiinoneat of 
Kiiropean beet lea 'i’he larvie or eaternillui'a 
feed on the roots of corn, tVe., and the in- 
aeeta in their winged atate do miicli injury 
to treea 

Cock-crow, Cock-crowing (kok'kro. kok^ 
kib ing), n. Tlie time at wTiieli eocka crow; 
early morning Mark xiii art 
Cocker (kok'erl. r t IlYobably from cock; 
•■omp ctn'kp, Cin'knth, pert, coch, to look big 
or pert, cocking in ai'iihc of cockering (Bt*e 
below), or from VV. an'm. t»» fomlle, atct, a 
coaxing I To fondle, to indulge, to treat 
with teiidernesa; to pumper. 

». 4«t t'er thy lIiiLI .okI he shall iiMkr tlirr ,ifr lul 
I I'l Ins \\\ tj 

Cooker (kok't'r). N. 1 A eock-tlghter 2 A 
dog of the apaniel kind, used for raiaiiig 








wtatil-cocka (whence probably the name) , 
and snipes from their haunts in woods and 
niarshea - 3.t A kind of high-laeed shoe or 


half-boot, worn by countrymen in the time 
of Elizabeth. ‘ Ilia cockers were of cordi- 
wiii ' Drayttm. 

Cockerel (kok'&r-el). n. A young cock. 
Shak ; Drydcn. 

Cockemonie (kok'f^r-tib-m), n l he gather- 
ing of a young woman's hair under the 
anood or fillet fScotch ] 

Cockett (kok'et), a. Hriak; pert 
Cocket (kok'et). M [Supposed to be a cor- | 
riiption of "auo ijuietus,' two wtirda which j 
occurred in the fgitiii form of the document J 
1 A seal of the custom-house, or rather a 
scroll of parchment, scaled and delivered 
by the officers of the ciistfmi-hoiiHe to mer- 
chants 118 a wan-aiit that their merchandise 
ia entered —2 The office of entry. 
Cocket-breadt (kok'et-bred), n. [Properly 
atumped bread, from cocket, a seal.] The 
finest sort of wheat bread. 

Cockey (kok'i), n. A common sewer. Brit- 
ton 

Cock-eye (kok'i). n. A sipiinting eye. 
Cock-eyed ( kok'id ), a H a ving a si^uinting 
eye 

Cock-feather (knk'fcTii-Ar). n in archery, 
the feather which stood up on the arrow 
when it was rightly placed iiium the ntring, 
pcrpcmliciilarly above the nick or notch 
Cock-fight, Cock-fighting (kok'f it. kok'fit- 
ing), A match or contest of cocks; a 
barbarous K)Mirt, in which cocks are set to 
fight with each other till one or the other 
is conquered. 

Cock-hedge (kok'liej), n. A quickset hedge 
Cock-horse (kok'hors), n. A term formerly 
applied to a cdiihi'a rocking-horse, but com 
nionlv iiaed in the adverbial expression n- ! 
cock-horse, that is, on horseback, in an ele- 
vatc‘d position, on the high hoi'se. It is 
now used only as in the well-known nursery 
rhyme It was used also adject! vely; see 
next article. 

A kn.»vp lli.it for hi*i wcaltli dotli vrcjrship get 
Is like the devil tbat‘s auaiJt-Acrtc set 

Codk-horset (kok'hors). tt 1 Mounted as 
on horseback. Prior (lian* ] -- 2. J'roinl ; 
iipstart * CoeWnow peasantry ’ Marlowe. 
[liarc I 

Cockle-leekle, Cock-a-leelde (kok'i-lck-i, 

kok'adek-i), n Soup made of a cock or 
oilier fowl boiled with leeks. Si>el1ed also 
CiH'kihlccky. [Scotch | 

Cocking (kok 'ing). n. Cock-fighting B. 
Jonson 

Cocking t (kok'ing), a Cockering. 

1 tukio^ d.ids iiinkr s.'iwcic l.uls 
111 youtli to r.igc, ti> Leg in .igr 

CocklflhUkok'ishl.a. Pert; forward (Quoted 
by Latham 

Cock-laird (kok'hmi). n. A Ticrgon who 
owns II small landed projierty and enltivutes 1 
it himself; a ytjomaii. [Scoteh | 

Cockle (kok'i). Ii [A. Sax cocccl, tares; , 
tile word would st'em to have the same ori- 
gin ns (tael, cwjal, Ir. cagal, Fr cmjuiolc, 
eocklc 1 A plant that grows among corn, 
the corn-rose or coni-cocklc (which see) 

1 ct thistles grow mste.td of wlii.it, .ind cockle 
iiistpad of Uirley Jol» xxM. 40. 

Cockle (kok'i), n {O E cwkcl, dim. of cock. 
a shell, from Fr Ci»iue, a cockle, a slid I, j 
h’om L concha. (Sr kongchP, a mussel or I 
cockle 1 A nniiic for the inollnscs of the ! 
genus C'nrdiiiin. cspi'cially Card mm ednlc. I 
common on the sandy shores of Hritnin, and j 
much used ns food. The general cliariu*- : 
teristics are ; shells nearly equilateral anil i 
cquivalvuliir; hinge with two small teeth, ; 
one on each side near the beak, and two 1 
larger remote lateral teeth, one on each 
side, ])rominent ribs riinniiig from the hinge 
to tile edge of (lie valve 
Cockle (kok'i), n. Same ns Cajfcl, a com- 
])otind stone 

Cockle t (kok'i), n A young cock; a eock- 
enl 

^ Cockle (kok'i), n |Fr emivillr. a shell, also 
I a kiml of grate or stox’c 1 The body or ftre- 
! place of an air-stove, usually made of fire- 
brick ; a kind of kiln or stove ftir drying 
hops I 

Coc^e-bralned (kok'l-lirand), a. Chuckle- , 
I heailed; foolish [Scotch | 
j Cockled (kok'id). yip ora 1 Having a shell; 

I eochleaie. ‘The tender horns of cockled 
I snails ' Shak [Rare.] 2. [.Meaning doubt- i 
1 ful 1 Contracted or puckered into wrinkles I 
like the shell of a cockle * Showers soon 
' drviioh the camlet's cockled grain ' Gay. 

, Cockle-bat (kok'l-hat). n. A hat hearing 
a slioll, tlie badge of a pilgrim ‘ His cockle- 
hat and staff.’ Beau dr FI. See SCALLOP 


CodUe-oast (kok'l-ust), n. A kind of kiln 
for drying hom upon. 

Codder (kok'ier). n. One that takes and 
sells cockles Gray. 

Coclde-Bhell (kok'l-shel), n. The shell or 
covering of a cockle. 

Codde-Btair (kok'l-star), n. A winding or 
spiral stair. 

Codde-Btove (kokl-stov), n. A sbive in 
which the cockle nr fire -chamber is sur- 
rounded liy air-currents, which, after being 
heated sufficiently, are admitted into the 
apartments to be warmed. 

Codding (kok'ling), a. [Origin dnulitful.] 
FuriouMyaasliingaml tumbling, with a short 
and quick motion: said of the sea or waves. 

‘ Itipling and eoeA-h'n// seas. ’ Dampicr ‘A 
short cockling sea whicli must very soon 
have bulged the ship.' Cook. 

CoCk-lobBter (kok'lob-stOr), n. The male of 
the lobster. 

CO(fiE-loft (kok'loft). n. [Lit. a loft for cocks 
to rfinst ill 1 A small loft in tlie top of a 
house ; a small garret or apartment imme- 
diately under the roof. 

My g.-irrets, nr r.^thcr my cock-lofts, arc iiulifler- 
ently furiiislieil. Swtft 

Cock-master ( kok 'mas - t6r ), n. One who 
breeds or trains game-cocks. Sir Ji. 
1/ Estrange 

Cock-maicb (kok'niach), n. A cock-fight 
for a prize. A dilisun 

Cockney (kok'ni), n. [O. E. Cf}kcney, cokenay, 
a word of doubtful origin Tt is usually con- 
nected with Cockaigne, or lubber-land, but 
Skeat prefers to cniinect it with O £. cokes, 
a simpleton, whence coax. | 1 t A foolish or 
eiicininate person ; a simpleton ; a spoiled 
child : oftem used as a term of reproach 
without a very clear signification. ‘ A young 
heir or coekwy that is his mother's dar- 
ling ’ Nash 

I .nil .“ifraid this great lubber, the worKI, will prove 
atoikHrj'. S/tak. 

2 A native or resident of London: used 
slightingly or by way of contempt. 

A cotkory III .1 riir.il viU.igc was stared at as mush 
as if he li.id entered a kraal of llnttentuts. 

Moca nitty 

Codmey (kok'ni), a. Related to or like 
cockneys, as. cockney conceit. 

Cockney t (kok'ni), c. t I'o pamper; to fondle; 
to cocker 

The wise justke of tlie Ahiii|{hty iiipant not to 
tockticy us up with mere dainties. A/ //all, 

Cockneydom (kok'ni-dnin), 11 The region 
or home of cockneys, a contemptuous or 
humorous name for London and its suburbs. 
Thackeray 

Cocknesr^ (kok'ni-fi). r t I'o make like n 
cockney, [(’olloq.) 

CockneylBb (kok'ni-isli), a. Relating to or 
like cockneys. 

CockneylBm (kok'ni-izm), n 1 The condi- 
tion, qualities, manner, or dialect of the 
cockneys.- 2. A iieculiarity of the dialect of 
the Londoners 

Cock -paddle, Cock-paldle (kok'pad-i, 
kok'pa-ill), n. The lumpilsh or sca-owl. 
(Scotch j 

Cockpit (kok'pit), n 1. A pit or area where 
gamc-ciicks llglit. 2 An apartment under 
the lower guii-dcck of a ship of war, ordin- 
arily forming (luartcrs for Juiiitir officers, 
and in iictinh dcvutcd to the surgeon and 
his assistants and patients. ~ 3. A name 
given to tile room in Westminster in xvhich 
her inajcst>'s pnvy-council hold their sit- 
tiiigs, from its Iia\iiig Ik’cii the site of what 
was formerly the ciu'k-iiit belonging to the 
palace at Wliitchiill 4.t 'The pit or area 
of a theatre Shak. 

Cockqueant ( kok'kwen), n. Same as Ct/c- 
axiean 

Cockroach (kok'roch), 7t [Sp eucaraeha, 
a wood-louse, a cockroach I'he insect has 
been introduced into Hritain from abroad. 
Tile name has ac(|Uired an English appear- 
ance, so that it seems a compound of two 
well-known words; coiiiii. in this respect 
barbenry, causeway, crayfish.] The popular 
nniiic of the insects of the orthopterous 
geiiiiB Hlatta, comprising several species, of 
whicli the familiar B vnentalis. the common 
cockroach or black beetle, may lie regarded 
as the type. They have parehment-like 
elytra, and in the female the wings are Im- 
lierfectly developed. They are nocturnal in 
their habits. These insects are very trouble- 
some iu houses, where they often multiply 
to a great extent, infesting kitchens and 
pantries, and attacking provisions of all 
kinds. They have a very unsavoury smelL 


Fkte, fkr. fat. fall; mS. met, her; pine, pin; u6te, not, move; tfibe. tub, bull; oil, pound; 


y, 8c. fey. 
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OodAtta (kO-det'ta), n. [It.] In mvsic, a 
abort coda 

Oodex (kd'deka), n. pi. Codloes (kd'di-aez). 
[L. Hee CkiUK.] 1. A code -"2. A nianuacript 
volume, as of a claMic work nr of the Scrip- 
tures. - 3. Jn lued. a collection of approved 
medical formula*, with the processes neces- 
sary fur conipouiidiiiff or preparing medi- 
cines; a pharniacopcoia. Jhmglimn. 

Cod-flaher (kod'flsh-6r), n. A person or 
vessel employed in the cod-tishery. 

Cod-flabary (kod'flsh-^r-i), n. The business 
or operation of Ashing for c(m1 

OodAer (kol'dr), n. [ Probably a form of 
eadyer (which see)] 1 A mean miserly 
man 2 A ciirioiis old fellow; an odd Ash; 
a diameter; us, a rum old cudger. (Slang.] 
8. A familiar term of address. [Slang ] 

That'K whiJt they'll d<* with y<m. iiiy little cadger 
n Jerndd 


Ckidleal (kodM-kal), a Kelaling to u itodex 
or to a code 

Oodldl (kod'i-Bil). n (L ctdiirilhui. dim of 
eodex J A writing by way of 8ii]}ploment to 
a will, and intended to be considered us a 
port of it, containing aiiyiliing which the 
testator wishes to add, or any revocation or 
explanation of what the will contains 
Coololllary (kod-i-siria-rJ), a. Of the nature 
of a codicil 

Codlflcation (kod'j-fl-ka''shon), n The act 
or process of retluciiig laws to a code or 
system 

CodlAer, Codlst (kod'i-fi-<^r, kod'ist), n. One 
who coifitlcH or rediK'es to a coile. 

Codify fkod'i-fi). »’./ [K ewf#', and L. /(ficoi, 
to make | 'I'o reduce to a (;ode or digest, as 
laws. 

Codllla (ko-dina), a [I'rolmldy aditn form 
from It m/ff, ii tvim/a.aluil ] The coarsest 
part of hemp, whicli is sortiai out by itself; 
also, the coarsest part of tiax. 

Codllle (ko-diP). n I Kr t'otlUle J A term at 
ombre when the game is won 
COdlBt. See ('OPIFIKH 
Codle (kod'l), 15 i Same as Cuddle (which 
see ) 

God- lino (kod'llii), n An cightecii^thrcad 
line for catching cod 

Codling (kod 'ling), 4 [In ineaning l.tmd per- 
haps 111 the others also, a dim of cim/, a liag ; 
comp A Sax cod-ff'/ipcf, u<|uinco 1 1 ♦ A tes- 
ticle />« Uartan, 2 t An unripe 

apple. ' A eudU lu; when 'Us almost an ap]ilc ' 
Shak 3 Now aiiplied to several cultivated 
varieties of kitchen apple witli large or me- 
diuni-sized fruit [In iiieaiiings 2 and 3 
often writt<*n ctnilin } 

Codling (kod'liiig), 11 A young cod 
Codling-moth (kod'ling motlil, a A small 
moth (/’i/ra/i* /Huuara), the larva of which 
feeds on tile a])pl(‘ 

Cod-llvor Oil (kod'liv-r'r oil), n. An oil ob- 
. tallied from the liver of the common I’od 
{Morrhtta ruhjaris or iiaduH Mnrrhua) and 
allied species It is considered an import- 
ant medicine in cases of rheumatism, con- 
siimptioM. serofiila. A'c There are tiirce 
varieties jiale. pule -brown, and dark- 
brown, the first iieiiig the purest 
Cod -piece (kod'pes), a A piece or part of 
the male dress at the Idfurcatioii of the 
trunk, formerly made indelicately conspicu- 
ous. Shak 

C 0 d- 80 Und (kod'soiiiid), a The sound or 
air-ldaiidiT of the cod-tlsb 
Coe (ko). a In aiiaia;/, a little underground 
lodgment made by miners as they work 
lower and lower 

COBCilla (sc sil'i-a), a See <'.<Kril.lA 
COBOUm (se'kiim). a See ('.VOI'M. 
Coeffloacy (kO-of A-ka-si), a I Prefix rr>, and 
eJHeaey ] Joint efllcacy; the power of two 
or more things acting togetiicr to produce 
an effect Sir T Jiroirne. 

Coefflclency (ko-ef-ti'siien si), a [Prefix eo. 
gild e/Wcieaci/ ] t'o-o]ieraUoii ; joint power 
of two or more things or causes acting to 
the same end (Jlanrillr. 

Coefficient (ku ef-A'shent). a. [ I, preAx ro, 
and ejWciVas. e/iciVafiV, ppr of ejfficio - c for 
ex, completely, aiid/acio. to do j Co oper- 
ating; acting in union tt> the same end 
Coefficient (ko uf-fPshent). a [See above 1 

1. 'riint which unites in action with some- 
thing else to produce tlie same effect - 2. In 
a/;;, a number or known (|uantity put befoi-e 
letters or ouantities, knonn or unknown, 
into w'hich it is suftposed to in* multiplied ; 
as, in 3ir and a x. 3 and u aiv the eoe/icu*a/« 
of g 3 In Jluxmus, the ciH'IAcient of any 
generating term is the quantity which arises 


from the division of that term by the gene- 
rated quantity _ 

Coefflcaently (ko-ef-A'shent-li), adv By co- 
operation 

Coehom (ko'hom). n fAfter the Dutch 
engineer who invented it] A small mortar 
for throwing grenades, capable of lieing 
carried by a small number of men, usually 
I four. ^ , 

' COBlacanth (se'la-kanth), a [Or. kotloe, hol- 
low, and akantha, a thorn.] In zoof a term 
applied to certain ganoid Ashes, from their 
having hollow spine-s. Hee next article. 
CoBlacanthL CcBlacanthldae (se-la-kan'thi, 
std-a-kan'thT-dfe), n. pi fHee CotLAOANTH.] 
An extensive family of fossil ganoid Ashes, 
so named from their liaving a central cavity 
in tlie All-rays, wMch may, however, have 
originally been Aned with cartilaginous 
matter. Iliey range from the peniiian to 
the chalk, and embrace the genera Ccola- 
caiiihus, Macro|M)ina, &c. 

Co -elder (ko-eld'Cr), n. A fellow -elder. 
Trapp. 

COBlehe ( sc'lobs), n. [L J A name given to a 
Imchelor, * Cedebtt has become a lieiiedick. ’ 
a J\ It JarneM 

Go-electlon (kd-£-lek'tilioii), 7t Joint elec- 
tion 

COBlelmlntha (se-lel-mirPtha), n. pi [Or. 
koiloM, liollow, and eliniiut, rlminthon, a 
wonii, a tape- worm.] The name given by 
I'rofessor Owen to one of tlie twfi orders of 
Kntoxna or intestinal worms, characierizeil 
liy having a nutrient canal suspended in a 
distinct cavity, and being furnished with a 
niouth and anus Ascaris, Htrongylus, and 
Kiluria are examples of this order. 
CCBlenterata (se-lciPtCr-iV^ta). n. pi [Or. 
koiloM, hollow, and rnirron, an intestine.] 
A sub-kingdom of animals, ineliiding those 
whose alimentary canal commiinicatesfreely 
with the general cavity of the body (‘the 
somatic cavity’). The body is essentially 
coinjiosed of two layers or membranes, an 
outer layer or ‘ectoderm ’ and an inner layer 
or ‘eiidoderm ‘ Norimilatory organs exist, 
and in most tiicre an* no traces of a nervous 
system. Peculiar stinging uigaiis or ' thread- 
cells ’ are usually If not always present, and 
ill most cases there is a radiate or star-like 
arrangement of the organs, which is ospe- 
ciulty iierceptible in the tentacles, which 
are in most instances placed round the 
niouth liiMtinet reproductive organs exist 
ill all. but multiplication also takes place 
by Assioii and budding The Ctvleiiterataan* 
divided into great siHitions, the Ae- 
tiiio/.oa and the Hydroroa, anil Include the 
medusus. corals, sea-aiiemoiics, <kc All tlie 
genera are marine except two, which are 
fresh-water 

Coalenterate (se-len’t^r-at). a. of or per- 
taining to tlie (Vvletiteratn 
CCBlenterate (se-leii't('*r-at), n, A mem tier 
of till* sub-kingdom winch comprises the 
Hydrozoa and Aetiiiozoa 
COBleatln (se-les'tin), n ( L. cadrtdin, lien- 
veiily, from Mdum, the sk} . so niuiieii from 
its occasional delicate blue but* | Native 
sulphate of strontium (SrSo^). Jt occurs 
massivi* and crystallized, sometimes also in 
Abrous and stellated forms It is found 
aluindantly in the massive form at Mont- 
martre and Bristol. The erystallized variety 
is found in tiie red sandstone of Inverness 
Hpleiidiii groups of crystals occur at (lirgeuti 
ill Sicily 

CCBllac, Celiac (se'll-ak). a. [Or. koiliakm, 
from koilia, the belly, koHo», hollow' ) Per- 
taining to till* cavity of the abdomen.-- 
Cveliac artery is the artery which issues 
fnim the aorta just below the diaphragm — 
Caeliac vasnion, a Mux or diarrhma of undi- 
gested food --Cerluic plexm, an interlace- 
ment of sympatlietlc nerves round the rmliac 
artery 

CCBlodont (sc'lA-dont). a [Gr. koilo», hol- 
low, and odouK, wlontm, a tooth ) A term 
. appellative of that class of laeertiUan nr 
' lizard-llke reptiles having hollow teeth, in 
; opiiosition to the jdeodont or solid-toothed 
CceiogexiyB (se-loj'e-nis), n. [Gr koiltts, 

I hollow- . and yenyv, a check ] A genus of ro- 
dent animalsincluding the pac.as Set'PACA 
. COBlO-navlgatiOll (se'ld-nav.i-ga''8hon). n 
j il. calum. heaven, and B. namyatwu.] 
I That branch of navigation in which the 
j position of a ship is determined by Audmg 
; the zenith of the place from observations of 
; the heavenly Inidies . ojqiosed to yeo^naviga- 
I flew (which see) 

: CcBlOBperm (se'lA-spdmi). n [Or. koiton, 
hollow, and ttjtrnna, seed J In bot a seed 


' In which the albumen is curved so that the 
base and apex approach, as in coriander. 

C(BlOkPennotlB(8e-16-8])drm'a8),a. Hollow- 
seeded ; having curved seeds or caslosperms. 

Ooemetery (sd'md-te-rl), n. A cemetery. 

Coemption (kO-em’shon), n [L. eoempHo 
—eon^ and emo, to buy.] The act of pur- 
chasing the whole quantity of any com- 
modity. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for resale, 
where Uiey are not restrained, are great means to 
enriih. Uacon. 

Coendoo (kd-enMd), n. [Native name.] The 
Cercolahes preheiunlitt or Brazilian porcu- 
pine, a tree-climbing porcupine with a pre- 
hensile tail. 

CcBnencll3nna(8e-nen1ci-ma),n. [Orlroincw, 
common, and enehyma, an infusion.] A 
secretion uniting the corallites of some 
eomiMuind corals. JioasiUr. 

CoaneBtheBiB (se-ncs-the'sis), n. [Gr. 
kainos, common, and aiathfyiui, perception.] 
A term expressive of the general sensibility 
of the system, as distinguished from the 
stiecial sensations located in or ascrilicd to 
the separate organs, as the nose, the eye, 
&c. It is supposed to depend on the gangli- 
onic system. 

Co-enjoy (kd-cn-jul'). V.t. To enjoy along 
with another. Howell 

Ccenoblte (se'no-blt) Same as Cenobite. 

COBnoby (sc’no-bi) Hame as Cetwby. 

CCBllGBffium ( se - tie ' si - iim ), n [ Gr. koinos, 
common, and aikos, dwelling ] The common 
dermal system or plant-like structiin* of the 
Polyzoa, in contradistincstion to the corno- 
narc of the zoophytes or Ilydrozoa. 

CosnOBaxc (se’no-sark), 7i. [Gr koinos, 
common, and sarx, sarkos, flesh ] A tenu 
up)died by Dr Allman to the common living 
basis by which the several beings incliided 
in a composite zoophyte are connected with 
one another Every composite zoophyte 
is thus viow'cd as consisting of a variable 
number of beings or polypites developing 
themselves from certain more or less deAuite 
points of a common ca'iiusarc. 

CcBnure, CoBnuruB (sc'nur, se-nfi’rus), n. 
[Or koinos, common, oitra, a tall.] A hy- 
datid found in the sheep, producing the 
disease called staggers, the larval form of a 
tape-wnnn. 

Coequal (ko-e'kwul), o. (1^. preAx co, and 
iTfliialis, fMiual ] Equal with another person 
or thing; of the siuiic rank, dignity, or 

jmwer. Sftak 

Coequal (kb-cliW'nl), n. One who is equal 
to another 

Coequality (ko-e-kwol'i-ti), n. I'lie state of 
being ei|ual with another ; equality in rank, 
dignity, or pow'o 

Coequally (kb-c'kwal-li), adv With joint 
equality 

Coerce (ko-f'rs'). r t |L coereeo - jneAx co, 
and arcea, to dri\e or press J 1 'I’o restrain 
by force, ]iartieu1urly by moral force, ns liy 
law' or authority ; to rejiresB. 

rimisluiic-nts .nrr ni.itiir<ilil. that llit*y m.iy coet.c 
till!. pri>thg.it(. st»rt. , lyltjffc 

2. To deprive of foreilily [Rare ] 

Therefore the delitur i*. (irilerrd , to be coett e,i 
his liberty iinul he makes pajment hutJke 

3. To eompcl to eompliunee ; to constrain in 
a high-handed nmiincr; os, to coerce a man to 
sign a document. — 4 I'o enforce ; as, to coerce 
obedience 

Coercible (kO-eVsi-bl). a Capable of being 
or deserving of being coerced 

CoerdbleneSB (ko-^risi-bl-nes), n The state 
or quality of lieing coercible 

Coercion (kd -^r'shon), u Tlie act of coercing: 
(cr) restraint ; check, particulai'ly by law or 
autliority. 

liincrnmcnt has taercion and antmadversion upon 
suth .IS ni'ult’d their duly South 

(b) Compulsion; constraint; as. if he will 
not do It voluntarily we must try coercion. 

CoerclUve (ko-^r'si-tiv), a. Capable of re- 
straining or coercing; restrictive; coercive; 
able to force into compliance. 

It were imt easy to have . coerctinv power in 
Liws if III some <.ascs some evil were not to lie per- 
iiiitt(.d to be dune fur the procuring some good 

Jer Joy /or 

— Coe reit ire force, coercive force, that jiower 
I or force winch rendei*s the impartation of 
, magnetism to steel or iron slower or more 
difAeult. and at the same time retards the 
, return of a bar once magnetized to its natural 
state when ot'tive magnetism has ceased 
I This force depends on the molecular couati- 
I tiition of the metal. 

Coercltlye (k6-t'r’si-tiv), n. Same as 
Coercive Jer. Taylor (Rare.] 


Fkte, fkr, fat. fgll; m6, met, hbr; pine, pin: note. not. mbve; ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; 
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Ctoordve (k6-6r'iiv), a Having power to 
coerce, particularly by moral force, as of 
law or authority ; restraining ; constraining. 

Without (SD^rrtv power all government's hut lootli- 
les& and precarious SotUh. 

Coercive (kc-er'siv), n. That which co- 
erces ; that which constrains or restrains ; a 
coercitive Jer. Taylor 

Coerdvely (kC-ir'siv-li), odr. By constraint 
or coercion. Burke. 

Coereotant. Coerected (kd-e-rekt'ant. 
kO'S-rekt'ed), pp. In her. a term denoting 
things set up together or erected side by 
side. 

CoeBBentlal (ko-es-sen'shal). a [PreCx 
eo, and essential, from L essentialis. See 
Essence ] Having the same esseiu'c. 

We hlcbs and magnify that coessfHttiu’ Stunt, eter- 
nally proceeding from (the Father and Soii). Hooker 

€ 0 e 88 entiality(k 6 -e 8 -sen'shi-ul"i-ti). n The 
fact of having the same essence. Johnson. 

Coeseentlally (ko-os-sen'shal-li). adv. In 
a coessential manner 

Coestablisliment (kO-es-tab'lish-ment). n 
Joint establishment Bp Watson. 

Ooetanean (ko-e-ta'iie-an), n. [See next 
article.] One of the same age with another. 
Aubrey. [Rare ] 

CoetaneOUB (ko-c-ta'iie-ns), a. [L etnrta- 
prefix co, and iPtas, ago ] Of the 
same age with another ; beginning to exist 
at the same time ; coeval : often with to or 
with. ‘ Every fault hatli penal effects coeta- 
neom to the act ' Dr //. More [Rare ] 

Through the body every iiieiiiber sustains another, 
and all are ioetaueoHs, bci.iusi iiniu* i.in subsist 
alone Hentiey 

CoetaneOUBly (kO-e-tiVne-us-li), ade Cf or 
from the same age or beginning Dwiyht 

Coetemal (kd-e-tOr'nal). a [ITctlx co, 
and eternal. \ Etiually eternal with another 
‘ Of the Ktcrnal, coi'terml beam ‘ Milton 

Coctemally (kd-e-ter'miMi), ndv With 
coctoriilty or eiiual eternity Hooker 

Coetemity (ko-0-t»Vni-ti), n flToflx eo, 
and eternity.] Existence from eternity 
eipial with anothor eter- 
nal being; eijual eter- V 7 

nity ‘'J’hc eternity of 
the Son’s generation, and 
his coetemity with the _ 

Father ’ Hammond 

CcBUr (kt!r: e long), n 
[Fr 1 In her, the lit'art 
of the shield E, other- ^ ^ 

wise ealled the centre or ▼ 

fosse point ( u-ur 

Coeval (ko-e'val), a (L 
I'oirras - (’on. and reimoMige | 1 Of the same 
age; hating lived for an niual period 


2 Existing at the same time, or <if e(|ual 
aiiti(|nity in general : followed with, 
sometimes by to 

Silciif f ' . ifT.it (’ternity ' 

Thou Wirt t n ii.iture lust bi’g.iii to b( /’I'A 

Coe vfl.1 (ko-e'val). n One of the same age , 
one who liegin.s to exist at tlie same time 

(1 my » ' rciiin.ints of yours<.ht.s, 

I’oor hiiiiMii nuns tottering o er tlie i;r.i\ e i'ouif; 

CoeVOUB + (k(')-e'vus), a Tlie same as f'oeraf, 
'Suimosing some otlier tilings eoerons to it ’ 
South. 

Coexecutor (ko-cgz-ck'u-tiSr). u A joint 
executor 

Coexecutrix (ko-egz-ekTi-triks), n A joint 
executrix 

Coexist (ko-egz-ist'). ei (Trctlx ro, and 
extfit 1 To exist at the same lime with 
another: iisetl absolutely oi with with 

In thir hiini.iii bn i-.! 

Tw<* inasttrr pasbunis l.uiiioi i,vxt\f i 
Things which rivjti rr iiit/i tin* i.«uc tliiiu; ifu'xtfi 
tt'tfJi (>ai II other H 't/'emet . 

Coexistence (kb-cg/ ist'cnsl n Existence 
at the same time with another; coiitemiio- 
rary existence ‘ Without the help, or sfi 
much as the coexistence, of a condition ’ 
Jer Taylor 

Coexistency ( ko-egz-ist'en-si ). n foexist- 
erice Sir T Browne 

Coexistent (ko-egz-ist'ent). a Existing 
at the same time with another: used ab- 
solutely or followed by with ‘The law of 
coexistent vibrations.' Whewell 

Coexisting (ko-egz-ist'ing). a Existing at 
the same Time with. Lorjic. 

Coexpand (ko-eks-pamr). vi iVreflx co, 
and expand. J To expand t^igether equally ; 
to expand over the same space or to the 
•ame extent 


; Coextend (kO-eks-tend'), v.t and i. [Prefix 
eo, and extend ] To extend through the same 
space or duration with another ; to extend 
. equally. 

According to which the least body may be rwjr- 
tended with the greiitest Poyie 

Coextenslon ( k6-eks-ten'shnn ). n [ ITctlx 
eo, and extensum ] The fact or state of being 
equally extended with something else. 
Coextensive (kd-eks-ten'siv). a. [Prefix co. 
and extensile ] Equally extonsivo; having 
equal scope or extent ‘The six Indian 
seasons each of which is coextensive with 
two signs ’ Sir IF. Joties 
Coextensively (ko-eks-ten'siv-li), adv. So 
as to exhibit ciH'Xteiision. 

Coextensiveness ( ko-eks-ten'siv^nes ), n. 
The state of lieing coextensive Bentham 
Co-factor (ko-fak'U'r). n [Prefix co, ami 
/actor] In alg a factor with another; a 
j eo-ettlcieiit. 

I Coir(knf). n The offal of pilchards [Local.] 
Coff (kofX v.t pret. & pp. eoffed and cijt \ 
[From same root as cheap; eotnp (■ kau- I 
/cn. to buy ] To buy; to purehasc ‘That 
siirk she coft for her wee Niuinie.’ Burns. 
[Scotch ) 

Coffea (kof-fe'a), n [From coffee ] A eon- 
sidcralile genus of shrubs, nut onler Ru- 
liincea', natives of tropical Asia and Africa 
Some species yield ^mee (w’hicli sec] 

Coffee (kof'fl). n |Fr ca/c, kaffee, 1) 
A‘o#w, from Turk. qttAiv/i.Ar tjahweh.coVtvv ) 

1 1*he berry of a tree belonging to tlie genus 
Colfea (C arabica). nat order Rnbineen^ 

It is a native of Arabia and Abyssiniii ; but 
is HOW’ extetiBi%'cly cultivated throngliont. 
tnqncal countries It will grow* to the 
lieiglit of lit or 18 feet, but it is seldom 
permitted to exceed 8 or U feet, for the 
convenience of gathering the fruit 'J'lie 
stem is upriglii, and covered with a light 
brown bark . the branehes are lioriroiital 
and o])poHitc The flow'crs grow in cltiKierH 
at the bases of the leaves, are pure w hitc, 

I anil of an agreeable odour The fruit 
{ is a small red fleshy heri‘>. having the si/e 
and tippeiirance of a small cherry. Kach 
I berry contains tw'o seeds, eommoiily called 
' cotfee beans or cofiec-nibs When ripe the 
< berries arc gathered, and the oiitci pulp 
and the purclimcnt likecovi’niig of tlie seeds ' 
are ri’nioMul 'I’be best coffee is said to be 
llie Moelia eofiee fiom Arabia I'Vlix '1 A 
drink i ladcfrom the seeds of the coffee tree. 
b> infusion or decoction, the foimei metliod 
being said to be that which produces b> far 
(he In’st beverage, us the flavour is spoib’d ' 
by boiling Before being used the si’eds are i 
rousted, ami then ground in a eoffee-iiiill. or, 
as in the Kast. pounded 'I he beverage is 
improved by f*eing made with beans freshly 
1 (lasted and groiiml t'offee acts us a sliglit 
Htniiuluut, and thus promotes ebeerfiiliicHs 
and removes Iniigiioi, it also aids digestion, , 
liut in Koiiie eoMstitiitioiis it iminees sleep- ' 
Jes.snes.s and nervous tieiiddingK 'I'be use 
of coffee is said to have been made kiioaii ' 
III Europe by 

r .y.,- l.eoiibuid Jtaii- 

<*cnmin , 

. Tl plnsielaii, whose ; 

V/„ travels iippeared 

^ X introduced into 

I I England by a 

‘ inerebaiitnaineil 
y \ Ed w’ards, whose 

' / V\ HiTvaiit i 

/ / ^ I Piuw|mi opened 

/ i ff \ j •* ‘•«>ffee hoiiHi- 

Coffee-bean 

’ . / ^ \ ikofT lien). « A , 

coffee -seed or 

-- eoffee-berry ! 

iCbV»'/ Coffee-berry : 

\ iW Jh ^ kof'n-beTi ), n • 

r The fruit of the ' 

cotfee-trcM’ 

r i.rriv I'l.-Hii O .'tT*a orahtedS Coffee-bug fkor- 
fl-biig ). 71 The 
Lvranium rojh'fr, an insect lieloriging to the 
family t’oecida*. which lives on the roffee- 
tree. and is very ilestniclive in coffee plan- ■ 
tations 

Coffee-cup (koffl-kup). 71. A cup from 
wlib h coffee is drunk 

Coffee-house (korti-hous), n A house of 
entertainment where guests are supplied 
with coffee and i.ther refreshments In 
some establishments called coffee-lioiiws 
also la?ds can lie had Oiffee-houses for ■ 


incriy held a positioii somewhat similar to 
the clubs of tlie present day. 

The coffee-house must not Iw dismissed with n cur- 
sory mention. It might indeed, at tiiat time, have 
been not improperly called a most important politi- 
c.il institution . The cofftt-houses were tin* chief 
organs throiiKii whu h the piddic opinion of the me- 
tropnils vented ascii hvery tnati of the- upper 

or middle cl.iss went liaily to \i\s coffee home to liMrn 
the news and discuss it F.very coffee-home h.id one 
or more or.itors. to whose ei(H|ueiice the i rowd lis- 
tened with admir.uiun, and who soon became wliat 
the jnurn.dists of our own time have been called—a 
fourtli estate of tlie realm Maenuhty. 

Ooffee-mant (kurn-inan). n. one who keeps 
a coffee-lioiise. Addison 
Coffes-mill (kof'fl-mil), n A small machine 
or mill for grinding coffee 
Coffee-nib (kof'tbnih), «, A coffee-bean. 
Coffee-pot (kortl-pot), n a covered pot in 
which the decoction or infusion of coffee is 
made, or in which it is brought upon the 
table for drinking. 

Coffee-roaster (korfi-rost-^r), u. The uten- 
sil in which the coffee-beans are rousted 
hefoif being ground. 

Coffee-room (kortl-rum). n a public room 
or apartinenl in an inn or hotel, w'here 
guests are supplied with rofreshinonts and 
newspapers 

Coffee-sage (korn-saj), n a eoffee-honse 
orator Churchill. 

Coffbe-Bhop ( kof'fl -shop), n i A shop 
where eotU’c is sold 2. A meaner sort of 
eoffeo-honse 

Coffee-stand (kof'fi-Htiind). n l A support 
for the vessel in winch eofiee is prepared.— 
2 A stall set up on the street for tlie sale of 
(‘offee and other refresliiiieiits 
Coffee-tree (kortl-tre). // 'J’he Coffra ara- 
bica, wliieb proilnees the beiTles from which 
eofiee is mamifaetiired See t’oKKKK. 
Coffeln, Coffeine (kof-fe'in), n. Sumo as 
('aricine (w’hieh see) 

Coffer (kof'fi'r). n [Fr co^rr, O Fr cn/rc, 
cofin, a coffer, from ]j cophmus, (Jr kophi- 
n'os, a basket C'ojfin is ii slight1> different 
form of the same word ] I A ehe^t, trunk, 
or casket, more particularly one for holding 
muiiimeiilK jewels, or mone>, hence, in the 
plural, equivalent to funds, Ireasitre. 

Hr would disih.irgi' it without any luirden to the 
(|iimi’s I fhiion 
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f ollcrol ( ciliiig — I'roiu llir f .itlicdr.il of I omo 

2 111 arch a sunk i«aiicl or eompartim’iit in 
a ceiling oi soffit, of an ornaiiieiital eliar' 
arter. and iisiinlly l•nriehed with monldiiigs 
and having a rose, poiiiegraiiiile, iVe , in the 
i centre, a eaisHon In/orf a hollow lodg- 
in-rit iierosH a dry moat, from (i to 7 feet 
deeji and from lf» to 18 iiroud, the upper 
j part made of pieees of timiMT, raised 2 feet 
above the level of the moat, whirh little 
elevation has hurdles lad»*u with earth for 
, its covering, and serves as a parapet with 
; embrasures It Is raised by the besieged 
; to ri’piilMe liesiegers when they einlenvonr 
; to jiuHs the ditch 4 A trough in which 
• tiii-oie is lirokeii to pie* es f» A kind rtf 
' caisson or floating dock (1 A caiiul-lock 
chandler. 

, Coffer (kof'ffjr), v t To deposit or lay up in 
a coffer. ■ Tie* aged man that coders u]i his 
gold ■ Shak 

Cofferdam (korf6r-ilain ), n A wooden in- 

■ closure formed in a river, in order to olitain 
a firm and dry foiindaiioii for bridges, jiiiTs, 
Ac It. is usually formed of two or more 
rows of piles, driven close togetiicr, with 

■ clay packed in between the rows The 
lieuds of the jiiles rise aiiovc high-water 
mark, and thus form a barrier to exclude 
the water 

■ Coffered (koffC-rd), a Fiiniished or oma- 


ch. eAain; th. Sc. locA. 


b. Ft tow; ng. hlny. Til. fAen; th, tAiri; w iirig, wh, te/iig; zh, azure —See KET. 
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mented witli coffers ; as, a coffered oeiling. 
Bee CoPFEU, 2. 

Cofferer (kof'f6r*6r;, n. 1. One who lays iin 
treasure in a coffer or chest. * Ye fortune s 
cofferertt, ye powers of wealth.’ Youny 
[Rare ) 2. Vormerly ii T)rincipBl ftfftcer of 
the royal household of Rritain, who had 
oversii{ht over the other officers of the court 
Ue was next under the controller, and was 
a member of the privy-council. His duties 
are now performed hy the lord steward and 
p^inastcr of the household. 

COnerlXlg ( kof 'f^r-ing). n. In mining, the 
operation of securing the shaft of a mine 
from water by ramming in clay between the 
casing and the rock. 

Coffershipt (kof 'f^tr-ship). » The office of 
treasurer, cash-keeper, or purser 

HK M.ijesty plcnscd llic people I'reatly to put him 
from the €offfrship kitUtj’h 

Goffer-work (kof'ftr w/ rk ). n Jn mninmrij, 
rubble- work faced with stone 
Oofllll ( kof'fln ). 71. I O Kr nafin, a chest. L. 
enphinuH, a tiaskid. See (^oFFEIi 1 I The 
chest or liox in which a dead human body 
is buried or deposited in a vault 
Not n flower, not .1 nou’i.-r iiwcct. 

On my M.ic k l<-i tliure lit* btruwii S/mi*. 

2. t A nuuild of paste for n pie; the crust of 
a pie See (THTAKP-roFFIN. 

Of till p.isti‘ II (oJ/iH I will roar. Shak. 

3 t A pupiT, twisted In th(‘ fomi of a cone, 
us(mI us a Itag i>y grocers; a cup or ciirnct 

4 hi jarnery. the Indiow part of a horse’s 
hoof; or tile whole hoof above the coronet, 
including tite coffin -110110 - fit In jnrintiny, 
a woodi'ii frame inclosing the imposing 
stone ti III m/Z/tur/, one of the sockets in 
tin* eye of the runner, whicii receives tlie 
end of tile driver K. IJ Knight To put 
a unit in one's rnffln, to do anything tiiat 
mav tend to shorten one's days 

OOmn (koMin), v i 1 I'o put or inclose in a 
coffin 2 To confine, to inclose. 

Ilrvntuiii IS not tuffitCii In a cult. 

Nor (link'll by wu.ilth 7i»A»/ //<?// 

3.1 'i’o cover witli paste or crust 11 Jouhou, 
Bee (’t)FFlN, 2 

Ooffln (kof'fln). n In mining, the name 
given in (’ornwall to old o]ien workings, 
which were worktsl without shafts, liy dig 
ging and casting up the stuff from one idat- 
fonn of lioards t<i another 
Col&n-bone (kof'fln-brin). n Til fnrrii rn, a 
small spongy bone, inclosed in tlie hoof (if a 
horse 

GoAnlOBB (kof'lln-les), a Having no eofllii 
Collie (kor'ft), n A gang or caravan of slaves 
in Afric'it proceeding to some market or port 
of shifunent Also written ('an tie 
Oofounder (kA-foiiiid'dr), n A joint founder 
Cofre. t n A eoffer, a cliest Chaurer 

Cog(kog), rf pret A iip cog<tetl; ppr anj- 
ging. [I’robalily from w. coegw, coegutw, to 
make void, to trick, from coeg, empty, 
vain 1 1 To flatter; to wheedle,' to seduce 
or draw from, by adulation or artifice 

I'll . . o'A' then hr.irts frniii tliuiii Shak 

2. To obtrude or tiirust in by falsehood or 
deception ; as. to mg in a word to serve a 
purpose. 

I'listi.iii tr.i|^C(li(“, Invr bv < um f*rlri1 .ip- 

plaiiHC brcii upuii Oil inwii lnr iii.istcriiu-Lus 

y V'lifu 

This word is rarelj used now except in re- 
gard to dice, to mg a dir being to load a die 
so as to direct its fall, for the purpose of 
(‘hoating 

Cog (kog), v.i I Now rare I i. To cheat, 
pnmurily b> means nf loadcil dice 

l-oi giiiiir.ts III iitlicr iiumi'h bn-i’i lirs 

Yuiir g4iiiic*stt*is will p.iliii .Hill will 'iwift 

2 To wheedle; to lie 

Mrs l-iiril, 1 (Uiiiiet iiv. I i .iiiiinl pi.iw Sh.ik 
Cog (kog). n. A trick or deccfttion ‘U'tting 
it pass for an ordinar> cihj upon thorn ' lip 
Wattion. 

Cog (kog), n [Allied to Sw' huijg. kuggr, a 
cog . ti kofi, kiHje, a kind of wooden inallct 
tiseil by coopers; ])crhaps borntwed from 
\V. eoft, the cog of a wht'el. but this nia.> 
be borrowed from English.] 1 The tooth 
of a w'heel, by which it drives another w heel 
or body, especially a tooth which is not 
of the same piece with the wheel, but is 
inserted in a mortice. - 2 A kiini of notch, 
made use of in tailing joists or w’all-plates. 
Cog (kogk^r.f pirt A pp eoggeti; ppr. 
coggtng To furnish with cogs 
Cog, Cogue (kdg). n [Gael, cvgnn, a bowl, 
a cup I [Scotch ] A hollow wooden vessel, 
of a circular form, for holding milk, broth. 


Ac. Burwi. Sometimes used metaphori* > 
cally to denote intoxicating liquor, like the 
English howl. See CoooiE. 

Cog (kog). n. [Dan Arw/, a cockboat; D. kog, 
a kind of merchantman; same word as cock, 
a boat.] A boat, a fishing-lmat. 

Cog (kog). n In mining, a square of rough 
stones or coal left to support the roof dur- 
ing the operation of holing 
Cogence (kiVjcns), n. Cogency. ‘ An argu- 
ment of cogence.’ Cowper. [Rare j 
Cogency (ko'jen-si), n. [See COGENT.] 
I'owcr of moving the will or reason; power , 
of compelling conviction; force; conclusive- I 
ness; as, the cogency of a motive or of evi- | 
dcncf or argument. ; 

M.txiiiib •Itid axioms, princitilcs of science . . . 
hiive iieeii supposed mimic : allhough nobody ever 
shewed tin. fuiind.ilioii of tiicir clearness and er- 
j^nicy Locke. 

Cogenlalt (kd-Je'ni-al). a Congenial. 'A 
writer of a cogeninl cast ’ T Warton. 
Cogent (ko'jent), a [From L cogene, cogen- 
tie, forcing, compelling, from cogo—con, to- 
gether, or intens. . and ago, to lead or drive ] 

1. (^ompcdling in a physical sense; resistless. 
‘The cogent force of nature ’ Prior. [Rare 1 
2 (Uinvincing; having the power to compel 
conviction; powerful; not easily resisted, 
as, II cogent reason or antument. ‘ This most 
cogent premf of a Deity.' Jieyitley.—HYS. ' 
Forcible, powerful, eotiviiicitig, eoncliisive, I 
irresistihlu, resistless 

Cogently (ko'jeiit-li), adv. In a cogent 
manner; with powerful impulse, forcibly. 
Gogge,1 n. A cock-b(jat Chaucer. 

Coggerl (kog'fir), n A flatterer or deceiver. 
Cogger (Koi^d'r). n In mining, one who 
htulds up the ronf-snpports or cogs. 

Coggery 1 (kog^£r-i). n The prai'tice of cog- 
ging or cheating ; trickery ; falsehood 

Tins IS a second false Burinise or cofry^rrte of the 
Jesuits to keep the i}fnoratit in error kp tt’u/son. 

Goggle (kog'i). n [A dim. of cog, a bowl * 
(vnncli Ht'e) i A small wiMiden howl; hence, 
that witli which the cotutie is filled, as por- 
ridge, brose, liquor. Arc’ [Scotcli ] 

Cog^ng (kog'i ng). n Same ns Caulking 
Goggle (kog'i), n. [Dim of mg, 11 lamt.] 

A Htiiiill boat. 

Coggle-Btone (kog'l-stCm). n. A Iiebble ; a 
(■oliTiIc 

CogitatoUlty (koJ'i-ta-bll"J-tl), « The state 
or quality of lieing eogitahle; eajiahility of 
being made the siihjeet of thnuglit; con- 
eeivabteiieKS * Coiieeptions of what- 
soever hath any entity or mgitability.’ Cud’ 
worth 

Cogitable (koj'i-ta-bl). a Capable of being 
thought capable of lieing eoneeived. 

Creation is by iis only as a putting fnrlli 

of divine power .S#r /#' ftamniton 

Cogitable (koj'i-ta-bl), n. Anything enimlde 
of iK’iiig the subject of thought. Sir H'. 
Hamilton 

Cogltabund (koj'i-ta-buml), a (I, mgita- 
bundus, thoughtful, from mgito, to think ] 
Full of thought, deeply thoughtful. L 
Hunt. [Rare J 

Cogitate (koj'i-tat), 17. ( pret cogitated; ppr. 
ciejitating. [L cogito, ettgitatum - m for 
con, together, and agifo, to shake, to agitate. 
See Aoitatk 1 To tliink, to meditate 

He that r.illeth a thing into his mind, . . rojct- ; 
tatrth .111(1 sonsidrrrth Hatrn ; 

Cogitation (koj-i-tiVslion). n 1 The act of | 
cogitating or thinking; thought, meditation ; ' 
contemplation ‘ Cq^ifafion deep ' Milton. 

2 Tliought directed to an object . scheme 
I Rare.] 

the long, perceiving that h>s deMres were intcin- ' 
pcr.ite. and nis <i^tfatioMs vastuiid trregul.ir, beg.-iii 
not to brook him well /iitcon 

Cogltatlye ( koj * l - ta - tiv ). a 1 Thinking: 

having tlie power of cogitating or meditat- 
ing; us. cogitative faculties ‘2 (tiven to 
thought or contemplation ' The earl 
being by nature somewhat mure cogitative ’ 
IVoffoii. 

Cogltatlvely (koj'i-tu-tiv-li), adv In a eogi- 
t.ntive or thinking manner 
COi^tatlylty vk(»j'i-ta-tiv"i-ti), n Pow er of 
thinking W Wollaeton [Kare] 

Cogman (kog ' man), n A dealer in cogware 
or coarse cloth Ualliwell. 

Cognac (k(*>-n>uk). » |Fr ] A kind of French 
brandy, so called from the town of the same 
name w'here large quantities are made 
Cognate (kog'nat), a. [L cojjrmifiM- prefix 
CO for con, with, and matue, old form of 
natue, from naecor, to oe born. ] 1 Allied 
by blood; kindred by birth; specifically, 
in toir. connected by the mother's aide - 


2. Related in origin ; proceeding from the 
same stock or root ; of the same family; as, 
a cognate language or dialect; words cognate 
in origin ~ 3. Allied In nature; having amnity 
of any kind; as, a cognate letter or sound. 
Cognate (kog[nat).n. 1 One connected with 
another by ties of kindred ; specifically, in 
law, a relation connected by the mother'a 
side.— 2. Anything related to another by 
origin or nature ; as, the Latin and Gaelic 
languages are cognates. 
CogliateneBB(kng'nRt-ne8).n stat(> of being 
cognate. Coleridge. 

Cognati (kog-na'ti), n.pl [L. Sec Cog- 
nate.] In law, relations hy the mother'a 
side 

Cognation (kog- na'shon), 71 [L mgnatio. 
See Cognate ] 1. Relationship hy (leseent 
from the same original ; affinity by kindred 
origin; as, the Aryan tongues are connected 
by cognation. * His cognation with the 
.A^acides and kings of Molossus ’ Sir T. 
Browne —2. Affinity of any kind; reBem<' 
blance in nature or character. 

CognlBable, Cognl8ee,Arc. see cognizable, 
COQNIZEE, Ate. 

Cognition (kog- ni'shon), 71. [L. ejignitio; 
cognosco, cognitns—co tor con, and nosco, an- 
ciently gnoseo, to know ] 1. Knowledge or 
certain knowledge, as from persuiial view or 
experience ; perception. 

I will not he my.self, nor h.tvp toi^tnttou 

Of what 1 feel , I am all p.'Uieiii.c. Shak. 

2 A thing known.— 3 In Scots law, a pro- 
cess in the (Umrt of Session liy wliidi cases 
concerning disjiiited marches were deter- 
mined --Cognition and sale, the name of a 
process before the Court of Session, at the 
instance of a pupil and his tutors, for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a 
part of the pupil's estate. — Cognition and 
sasine, a form of entering an heir in burgage 
property in Si^otland. 

Cog^tiye ( kog ' nl-tlv ), a. Knowing or ap- 
prehending hy the understanding; as, cog- 
nitive fiowor ‘Thinking— employing that 
term as compiThcnding all our cognitive 
energies ’ Sir W. Hamilton. 

Cognizable, CognlBable (kog'ni/-a-bl or 
kon'iz-a-l)l), a. [As if from cognize, cwjnise; 
but the verb seems of comparatively late 
use in English, and this adjective was pro- 
bably formed to accompany mgmzant and 
cognizance.] 1 Capable of failing under 
notice or obserx'ation ; capable of being 
known, perceived, or apprehended ; as. the 
(>nuBc of ninny phenomena is not cognizable 
hy tile seiiscH 2 Capable of failing under 
judicial notice; capable of being, or liable 
to be, heard, tried, and determined 

'1 hese wrongs are cogntMabU by thf (‘( 1 Ipsi.isticia 
courts Itlai K ttont 

Cognizably, Cognizably (kog niz-a-bii or 
kun'iz-R-bh>, adv. In a cogtii/.iilile manner. 
Cognizance, Cognizance (kog'ni-zuns or 
kflii'i-zuiis ), n |(> E cognmiunce, eonis- 
aunce,i) VT.cognoissance,connoiHsanve.() Fr, 
connoissant, cognizant, knowing, from L 
cognosco, to know- prefix cv foi cun, and 
gnoseo, nosco, to know; cog witli E know ] 

1. Knowledge or notice; perception; oli.serva- 
tioii; as, the cognizance of the sciisc<» 

To know the truth of things, to h,i\(r of 

thiit which IS riMl, wf iinist penetr.iU- h(.ii(.'ith the 
surface, ehiiiiiKite thr .u (ulriital uiui irrrh”..kUt. .^lui 
grasp the principle or essence which uiuh-rlics ami 
interprets appearances C.tird 

2 111 law, (a) judicial or authoritati\ e notice 
or knowledge ; the lieariiig. trying, and de- 
termining of a cause or action m u court. 
{li) Jurisdiction or right to try and deter- 
mine causes. 

The Court of King's Bench has origin.ii juMsilii tii>n 
ami lOfftuMann of all actmnsof tresicos , t ft n mu 
A'.'.h i \t.mt 

(c) An acknowledgment or confession , as. 
in replevin, the aeknowledgmeiit of tlie de- 
fendant that he took the goods, )>ut aliegiiig 
that he did it legally as the bailiff of luiother 
person who had n right to distrain —3 A 
crest; a badge; a badge worn li\ a retainer, 
soldier. Arc., to indicate the pc-ison or party 
to which he belongs ‘ Wearing tlie liveries 
and cognizance of their master ' Prescott. 
Cognizant, CogniBant(kog'iii-zant or kon'i- 
zant),a [BecT\>GNiZANC£ ] 1 Acquainted 
with, having obtained knowledge of. 

The very moment there arc phenomena of any 
kind within our consciousness, th.it iiioment the minil 
becomes ovuijum/ of its own existem e 

7 77 Jl/irr/// 

2. Competent to take legal or Judicial no- 
tice. 

Cognize. Cogidze (kog-niz'). v.t. pret. A pp. 
cognized, cognised; ppr. cognizing, cognising. 


Fate, far. fat. fgU; m£. met, hdr; pine, pin; nfite, not. roOve; t&be, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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See Cognizance, Cognizable.] To recug- 
nize as an object of thought; to perceive; 
to become cunscious of; to know. [ 

As the re.isoninjf faculty can deal with no facts ! 
until they are cognised by it— as until they arc <iy- 
n%»ed\%y it they are to it nan-cxisieiit — it follows 
that in being logttized, th.it is. m hccmiimg beliefs, , 
they begin to exist relatively to our reason I 

H Sfetner \ 

Cognlzee (kog-ni-ze' or koii-i-ztV). n In law, 
one in whose favour a fine of land was 
levied. 

Oognisor (kog-ni-zor' or koii-i-zor'). n In 
the party who levied a fine of land. 
Cognomen (kog iuVmen). n. |L rndnwnen 
— prolix tut for fon, ami twnwn, formerly 

S winen, a name, i A surname, a distiuguish- 
g name; speciflcally, the last of the three 
names by which a llonmn of good family 
was known, indicating the house to which ; 
he belonged. 

Cognomlnal (kog-nom'i-nal), a 1. Per- 
taining to a cognomen or surname. Bp Pear- 
son.— 2. i Having the same name. 
Cognomina! t (kog-nom'i-nal), n. One who ; 
bears the same name; a namesake. Sir i 
T. Broione. 

Cognominate (kog-noin'i-nat), v.t fL. cog- 
‘iwmino, cojjnoinimtutu, to give a cognomen 
to.] To give u surname or cognomen to 
Cognomlnation ( kog - nom ' i - mi " shmi ), n 
[L. cognomen 'I A siirnaine; a cognomen; ! 
ns, Alexander the (ireat Sir T. Browne 
Cognosce (kog -nos'), v.t or i. pret. pp | 
cognosced; ppr cognosnng fh. cognoseo, to 
become acquainted with, to know. S«*c i\»G- ! 
NITION.] In ScMts law. to inquire into; to 
investigate : often in order to giving judg- 
ment in a cause; hence, to udjudicute 

Doth It belling to us . to lornotce u|inn his (the 
king’s) actions, or limit his plc.isurclr nrumni>md 

CognOBCencet (kog-nos'ens), n b^cc (’(IGNI- 
TION.] Knowledge; the act or state of know- 
ing Dr H. More I Rare ] 

Cognoscente (kog-no-sen'te). n [O it.] 
A connoisseur Written also Conoscente 
[Rare ] 

CognoBClblllty (kog-nos'i-hiri ti), n The 
(luallty of being cognoscible ‘ ’I’hc engmts- 
eUiilxty of Uod is manifest ' Barrow. IRatv ] 
Cognosdble (kog-nos'l-bl). a. (From h 
eAuimsco. See CoGNITUiN ] 1 (’apable of 
being known. 

(loil IS naturally by inartif'u lal iikmiis 

A’/' JUirltrn 

2 Liable or subject to judicial iiivostigatiou: 
said of persons and crimes ‘ A crime that 
is not anputseible ' Jer Taglor 
CognOB(dtlyei (kog-nos'i-tiv). a Having the 
power (if knowing ‘An inmitu cognosntioe 

S fir. ’ Cud worth 

OVlt(kog-m)'vit), n |L , lie hasiickiiow- 
.‘d, third pers. sing perf ind of coi/- 
nosco, cognori, to recognizi*, to kmiw.) In 
law, an aekmiwledginent liy a defcmiuiit, or 
coiifesRioii, that the iilaintilf’H eauHe, or a 
part of it, is just, in winch ease 1 he defend- 
ant, to save law expenses, slitters judgment 
to he entered against him withnut trial 
More fully written cognovit nctionnn 
Co-glUirtUail (kO-gar'di-an), n A joint- 
guardian. Kent 
Cogue, n See C’oG. a vessel 
Cogware (kog' war), n I Perhaps from W 
coeg, empt3’, good for imtliing | A coarse 
narrow cloth like frie/.e, used by the lower 
classics up to tile sixteenth century 
Cog-Wheel (kog'wbcl), n A wheel with 
cogs or teetli 

Cohabit (ko hab'it). r i fL rohafnto, from 
CO, with, and hahito, to dwell ] 1 t To dwell 
with; to inhutiil or reside in eompuny or in 
the same jdace or country South 2 To 
<lwell or live together us huKbund and wife: 
usually or often applieil to persons not 
legally married, and suggesting sexual lu- 
tereoiirse. 

Til' I iw supposes tiuit liiisbaiifl and wifi- cohahit 
tnjrcth».T, even .iftcr a voliintar> srp.iration li.as t.iki-H 
plait liftWCLIl them JioitTier 

Cohabitant (k()-hal/it-nnt), n. One who 
dwells with aiiotlier or in the same [iljice 

\osui.ilI miiiilief of tilt' D.incs I'craiiif pi .n f il.Ir 
co/tnf’t/un/i with the baxmis m I'.iiglaiid K.ilen n 

Cohabitation (ko-hab'i-tiV'shoiO.n. 1 tThe 
act or state of dwelling together or in the 
same place with another ‘A cohahitatwn 
of the spirit with llesh ’ Dr Jl More 
2. Tile state tif living ttigethci as man am! 
wife: often said of iiereoiis who are not 
legally married, and with a special reference 
to sexual intercourse ..... . 

Cohautort (k6-hab'it-«r). n A cohabitant. 

* Cohabiters of the same region.’ Hobbes 

ch, cAain; 6h, 8c. locA; g, go; j,job; 


Coheir (ko-ai*'), n ! L. cohanres—co, with . and 
hares, an heir. See Hbik.] A joint-heir ; 
one who succeeds to a share of an inheri- 
taiico wliich is to be divided among two or 
more. 

CohelrOBB (kO'ar-es). n. A female wiio in- 
herits a share of an estate which is to he 
divided among t«ro or more heirs or heir- 
esses; a joint-heiress 

Cohei^d (kb-her'ald), u. A joint-herald. 
Cohere (ko-her'). v.i pret cohered; ppr. co- 
hering. fL CfiAdjrco— CO for «m. and 
to stick or cleave together ) 1 To stick 
together ; t^i cleave : to Ix' united ; to hold 
fast, a.** parts of the same mass, or as two 
suhstnm i's that attract each other 2. To 
he well connected or coherent; to follow 
regularly in the natural order ; to be suited 
ill connection, as the parts of a tliscoiirsc. 
or as arguments in a train of rtMisouiiig 

3 t To suit; to be fitted; to agree, ‘llad 

time coher'd with place, or place with wish- 
ing.’ Shak \ 

Coherence, Coherency (ko-her'ens. k('>-her'- 
on-si), n 1. The state of cohering, a stick- 
ing, cleaving, or hanging together; union of 
parts of the same body, or a cleaving to- j 
gether of two IsHlies, by tiieaus of attraction | 
2. Suitable connection or de]iciidencc. pro 
ceediiig from the natural relation of parts 
or things to eneli other, as lu the parts of a 
diseouiwu or of any system; consistency. 

Loberentf of dis(.iiiir<.e. and .1 direct teiulciicy nt 
.ill tlie nf it to the iirguiiieiit in ii.iiui. .ire must 
etiiiiieiitly tu bo found in him iv 

Coherent (ktvher'eiit). a. 1. sticking toge- 
ther; cleaving, as the parts of btulieH, solid 
or fluid -2. ('onnccted. consistent; having 
a tine agreement of parts; etnist'ciitive: said 
of things: as. a coherent tliseoiirse 3 (tti- 
serving due agreement, consistent; eoiise- 
ciitive- said of iieiwoiis 
A cokenn/ thinker .ind a strict reawmer Isiiol to 
be iu.idc* .It om •' bv a set of rules ll'ntfs 

4 t Suited, lltted; adapted; agreeing 
Instrurt niv d,iu|«hter how she sh.ill persevere, 

1 hat time and pXti c with this dcitMt so l.iwtul 
M.iy prove tohcpcnt AA.i/ 

CoherenUfle (ko her'en-tif'ik), a (’Kiismg 
(•(iherciice fliare | ‘ Cohesive or coAcrcat- 
itw force ' Cotendge 

Coherently (ko-lier'ent-ll), adr In n eo- 
hereiit nianiii'r. with tlue eoiineetion or 
agreement of parts 

U I a Instorv in whuhnoiieof the evci>*s follow 
one another < »>«(’* enf/x lOo i te 

CobeBibillty (ki'i hO/'i-bH"i-ti). n 'Hie ten 
deney t<» unite l»> t'oht'Hioii; eohesiveiiesH 
Cohesihle (kb-he/.'i bl), « <‘nj»al)b*(>f eohe 

sioii 

CoheBlon (ko-lie'zbon), « fFroin L cofnercix. 
cohft’si, cohnesum, to eolieni. See CollKltK | 

1 'riu* net t»r state t»f eolienng, iiniting, or 
Htiekiiig togetlier, in physics, the state in 
which, or the force by which, tlie particles of 
tile same material are kept in contact so as 
to form a continuous iiiass Tins force acts 
at insensible distances, or W'hun tin* jiiir- 
ticle.s of matter which it iimtes are iilaced 
in coiitsict, and is thus diKtiiignislieil from 
tile attraction of giaiutation. wliicli acts at 
any distance. It iiiiiteK particles into a 
single iiiuHS. and that without iirodin ing 
any change of properties, and is tliiis distin 
guished from adhrsion, xvhich takes place 
between dillerent innsses or siibstunees. 
us lietweeii fluids and solids; and from 
chemical attraction or afiniitg, whieli iiliiUm 
particles of dilfereiit kinds togelber, ami 
jinnluces u new substance The power 
of cohesion in different liodies is esti- 
mated »»y the force iieres ary to pull them 
1 HSiiiider In gelieial, coliesloli is most 
pow'crful among the particlesof solid lioilies, 
w(*ak(T among those of fluids ami least of 
all. or aliiKMt entirely wanting, in elastic 
fluids, as air and gases Hardness, soft- 
! ness, tenacity, elasticity, malleHiiillty. and 
ductility are to be considered as iiiodiflca- 
tioiis of coliesion. 'riie great antagonist 
of eoliesion is heat Magnetic cohesion, 
that iiower b> which two niagnctie bodies 
adhere together, as iron tn a piece of load- 
stone Cohesnni figures, a class of figures 
produced i>y the uttraetioii of lir^iildH for 
other liquids or solids with which they 
are in contact, and divided Into svrjncc, 
suhmersitm, breath, and electric cohesum 
figures It was found by Tomlinson that 
a drop of an inderiendent liquid, as oil 01 
alcohol, spread Itself out on the surface of 
writer always in a deflniP* figure, but differ - 
ing with each fluid dropped on the water, 
and he suggested that this might lie em- 


ployed as a test for oils. &c. The same 
principle holds with litiuids which, from 
gri*ater sixi'ilic gravity, sink slowly to the 
iiottom, eueli liquid sulinierged forming a 
specif le figure iieculiar to itself. Breath 
figures arc produced by putting a ilrop of 
tlie li(iuid to lie examined on a slip of mica 
and breathing on it. when again eiieh fluid 
takes a distinct characteristic shape. Klec- 
tric tyhesion Jigures are produced l»y elec- 
trifying drops of various liipiids i>laced on 
a plate of glass 2 . ComuM'tioii , depeiid- 
oiice, attiiiity; coherence 'Ideas that have 
110 natural cohesion ' Isoeke. [.Now rare in 
this sense ] 

CoheBive (kb-he'siv), (I ('nuHing eoliesion; 
as. cohesive forec. 

I CoheBlvely (ko-he'slv-li), rtdi>. Inneohesive 
manner: with eoliesion 
CoheBlveneBS (kiVhe'siv nes), n The qua- 
lity of being cohesive; the tendency to unite 
l>y cohesion; eohesibility 
Cohlbit (ko-hili'it). r t fL cohibeo, from 
prefix eo, together, and habeo, to hold.] To 
restrain Itaileg 

Cohlbltion (ko-hi-bi'shoii). n. Hindernneo; 
restraint 

Cohlbltor (kb-hib'it-i''V), n. One who ro- 
I straiiiH 

Cohobate (ko'ho-liAt), vt. iKr cohoher, Sp 
eohobnr; perhiqis of Arabic origin ) Among 
early ehemists, to re]ieat tiie distillation of 
the same liijiKa*, or tlinf from the same body, 
pouring t)if‘ liquor imek upon the matter 
remaiuiiig 111 the vessel 
Cohobation (ki'i-hb-lai'slion). n 'I'he oper- 
ation of eoliobating. 

Cohom (ko'lmrii). u Same as Coehorn 
Cohort (ko'liort), n (L eohors, cohort is ] 

1 In Bom antitf a body of iilioiit fSH) or 000 
men Kaeh cohort consisted of three iiiiin* 
iples, ami (Mieh iimniple of two eeiitiiries; 
ami ten cohorts eoiistitiiteil a legion.- 2. A 
liaiid or body of warriors in geiieral. 

The Assyri.iii 1 aiiic dfiw.i like .1 wnlf mi llic fold, 

And Ills to/tvifx were Klciinnia' in pur|tli> and (•old 
byivH 

3 In Hom<‘ systems of liassifleation, ii group, 
as of plants or aiiiiiiiilH. 

Cohortation t (kii-imi tiVshou), u Kxhor- 
tatioii, eiieoiirugemeiit Baileg 
Colf(koii>, n IKr eoijie. LI eofia,cnfia, 
from M II (J kufe. knpie, a kimi of cap ] 

I A close fitting cap or head-dress; 11 kind 
of I'anI or cap worn by Herjeants-iit-luw and 
otliers Its chief original use was to cover 
the eleridil tonsiiie 2 A kind of elose- 
flitliig cap of mail, a ('oittette. 

Colf(ko<0. (’ t To cover or dicss with, or ns 
with, a coif. M-rtinus Srrihlerns 
Coiffette (kwa ict'), n |Kr . dim of roijfe 
,Hee I'l IK I A mKiiII cap of iron or steel worn 
by Holdieis in tlie twelftli and thirteenth 
cent lines 

Coiffure (koif'f fir), »i |Kr Si-e foiF 1 A 
head-dress, speeitteally, tlie head dress of a 
lady 

llr.intainr dwrils with r.i|>tiiTi mi the rlc^Miui- nf 
li' r I "siiinii , tin ni.ii hlrs'. i,i> ii in le. .irr.iiap iiimti, 
.mil till' I'l rti I til'll "f III r ii>t//n*r t'lrtioff 

Colgnt (koiri), n A corner; a i oiii or i|iio1n. 

Si'i V"ii ymid o' tin Lfqntol, yniitl cnriiiT 

Mi.iii-? SAiiX- 

Colgne, Colgny (koin, koin'i), II An Irish 
torm for an (dd eiistoiii of tliat eoiintry of 
the Irindloids (imirleriiig tlieiiiHelves upon 
tlieii temiiits at pleasure The term iqi- 
pears to have been npplied also to otiu'i's, 
as soldiers, forciidy bilb ting themselves 
Written also Copiic, Vonnie Sn •/ luivies 
Colgne, Coynie (koin, kom'i). v t 'i o tinur- 
ter one’s self on another by fone, to live liy 
extortion | Irish | 

I hniiph llioy I .iiiip not .irnii d liln* suldirrs t" be 
n-.st:i| iii'Oii nil, >rl tin ir pwri'o'.' w.i . to ei'ynie 
uiion nil , .md to i .it iiit- out of limisc .im! hmnr 

' / thyxAftt 

: Coll (koil). rt !fl IT rolUir, rnei'tlir (K. 
i cull), from I. coUiuere, to eollect col for 
: cm, togetlier, and )• ;/•,, to gatlier 1 1 t To 
gatlier into a iiariow eompass Boyle 
' 2. To gathei into a series t»f lings iiliove one 
, another; to twist or wind Kplrally; as, to roU 
a rope, a wrpent coils itself 3 'roeiitaiigle 
‘ And pleasure roil tbet; in lier dangerous 
snare ’ '/’ Bdwards 

Coll (koil), r I To form rings or spirals; to 
wind 

f hf'Y dot'd .ind sw.iin, and cv'ry trio-k 
W'.i-. a fl.ish of Kolfleii fire Loieridge 

Coll (koil), n A ring or series of rings or 
, Hpir.ds into which a rone or other pliant 
tiody is wound. 'The wild grape-vines that 
j twisted their coils from tree to tree,' Jr- 

I ving 


h, ¥r. ton; ng, Tii, then-, th, fAIn; w, icig; wh, loAig: zh. azure -See KlT. 
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Ooll (koil), n. fProbably a different word 
from the former and derived from thcCeltic: 
comp. Ir. and Gaol goill, war, battle; goU, 
to rage.] PorploxitieR, tumult, buntle, tur- 
moil. * When we have ahuttled off this mor- 
tal coil ' (that la, thin buatle and turmoil of 

We) Shak. * And atill a coU the 

hopper did keep.' Thomson. 

I am a man withdrawn from earthly eotl. 

y. HaUlu. 

Ooiloilft n. [Fr. eouUlon, It. eoglione.] A 
toHticle. Chaucer. 

Ooln(koin). n. [Fr com, a wedifc, the die 
with which money is Btaini>ed, a ttoiii, a cor- 
ner. from L. euneue, a wed^e J 1. In arcA 
a comer or aiiffle. 800 Quoin. 2 The Hpe- 
ciflc name given to vaiioiia wedge-ahaped 

{ deeea uaed for different nurpoaes : as, (a) 
or raialng or lowering a piece of ordnance; 
ib) for fastening a printer’s fonii , (c) for keep- 
ing casks in their places Hoc (pHUN - 
8. The die employed for stamping money. 
Hence -4. A piece of metal, os gold, silver, 
copjter, or some alloy, converted into money 
by impressing on it murks, ilgiircs, or char- 
acters; such pieces cidloctively ; metallic 
currency; money; os, a heautifiil a 

large ouantity of coin. ‘ All the coin in thy 
father H exch«^(juer ’ Shak. n That which 
serves for payment, rei|uita1, or reeomiKnise. 

Tilt* loss of Iirrsi'iit .idv.int.i^'c to llrsh and lilood 
in rep.itd III a iiohlet ».»/« Hammond. 

—To pan one in hin own coin, to treat him 
as ho huH treated you, to give him tit for tat 
Coin (koiii), r t 1 To Htain)t and convert 
into money; to mint, as. to coin gold -2 'i'o 
make; to fahricute; to invent; as. to coin 
words 

Some t.iW*. some new pretext, he daily (ointd 
T«i soothe Ills sister and duliide ln*r iiiiiiil Hryden 

Coinage (koin'aj). n 1. The act. art. or 
practhseof stamping money --2 ('oiir.nionoy 
coined ; stamped and legitimated metal for 
a circulating medium ‘A laugh ringing 
like proven golden emuo///* true.’ Tcnnjfiton. 
8 The charges or expense of coining money 
4 The act tir process of forming or produc- 
ing; invention, fiibrication ‘ (binecessary 
coinage of words ’ Itnjdcn - - 0 What is 
fabricated or jiroduetHl. 

rill*. Is the very toiua£r of yoin tirniii S/i<tX‘. 

Coincide (kb-in-sid'), v.i pn*t. coincided; 

} »pr coinciding |1j L co/nc/do. from li pre- 
Ix CO, with, and tncido, to fall 011 in, and 
eado, to full 1 1 'I'o occupy the same idace 
in space, or the same ])ositioii in a seate or 
series ; as, a temperature of 25'* on the i’eii- 
tigrude scale coincidcn with one of 77" 011 
the scale of Fahrenheit * If the eifiiator 
and the ecliptic had coincided ' Ifr 
Chegne 2 To hap|ieu at the same time; 
to be eontemporuiteous ,'1 To eoiieur; to 
agree, to correH))oiid exaetly; as, the Jinlges 
did not coincide in opinion; that did not 
coincide witli my views 

Till* ruirs III right Jii< 1 giiu-nt .uid of goo<l riitiorhia- 
tioii olifii ii'tmtilf with r.ii h other H atts 

Coincidence (kb in'sl-deiis). n [FYom tile 
verb 1 1 Tin* fact of occupying tlic same 
pluct* in space or tlie same position in a seale 
or series, exact corres|ioiideiice in position; 
as, till* eoineideure of eiiual and similar 
triangles. 

Till- w.iiit iif ex.ii I lOt'u'iiirfKr hotween thc<ic two 
notes is iiii iiilini iii .iritliiiu’tu iiiiperkvtioii m the 
miisiLid St .ill* II hf-ivfU 

2. A happening or agreeing in time ; eon- 
toinporatieoiisiiess , as, the eoineidenee of 
two events :t ('oiicnrrence ; agreement in 
cireiimatHiice. ciiaracter, Ac ; exai*t corre- 
8)H>ndonce genera11>, or a case of exact cor- 
resiHUidence, as, the eoineidenee of two or 
moiv opinions. ‘Tin* actual cninndeners 
that sometimes hap|>en bet a ecu dreams and 
events ' Chambern'it tUirg 

The very coni nrrem e md r.’nnid, u.r ..f sn many 
rviileiues. i .irries .1 gre it weiglit Sir,!/ //a/r 
Thiisie who disi oiirse nii't.iphvsii ill\ nf the n.iiiire 
of truth, .IS to the Te.ilitv«>f the thing, .ilhrm n perfeit 
fOtnitaVtuf between truth uiul gtnwlness Souf/i 

Colnddency (kb-in'si-don-si), }i Coiiici- 
dciiee Warbiicton |Iltire.] 

Coincident (kb-in'si-dent), a 1 Toinciding; 
otvupyittg the same jdace in spnee. or the 
same position in a seale or series. - 2 Hap- 
pening at the same time K ronetirrt*nt ; 
exaetly eorresfionding ; In all respects con- 
fornmhle. 

Christi.init\ te.ii'hes nothing but whnt is perfectly 
Cfltnt'ident with the ruling prim ipics nf a virtiiniis 
man SentH. 

Colnddont (kb-in'si-dont). » A enneur- 
renev ; a eoineidoiiue Worcester (Rare) 


Colnddontal (kd-in-si-dent'al), a. Same as 
Coincident. 

Cotnddently (kd-in'sl-dent-Ii). adv. In a 
coincident nuinner: with coincidence. 
Colnddor (kd-in-shF4r), n. One who or that 
which coincides or concurs 
Colndloation (kd-in'dl-ka''shon).n. [L. pre- 
fix CO, with, and indmatio, from indico, to 
show.] A concurrent indication, sign, or 
symptom. 

Coiner (koln'br), n. l one who stamps 
cobi ; a min tor; a maker of money: usually 
applied to a maker of base or counterfeit 
coin 2 An inventor or maker, as of words. 

‘ Dionysius a coiner of etymologies.’ Cam- 
den 

Co- Inhabitant (kd-in-hal/it-ant), n. One 
who dwells with another or with others. 
Ur. // More. 

Co -Inhabiting (k5-in-hahMt-iug), n A 
dwelling logger; a cohabiting. MUton. 
Go -Inhere (kb-lu-her'l, v i. To Inhere to- 
gether ; to lie includea or exist together in 
the same thing. 

We can Justify thr fiostulation of two ilifTerent sub- 
f tames, ext hisively on the suppokition of the incom- 
patibility of the double sene*, of phenomciia to iv* 
inhere in one. Air /f Hamtlton. 

Coinheritance (kb-in-hcr'it-ans), n Joint 
inheritance 

Coinheritor (kb-iii-her'it-(;r). n A Joint 
heir: a coheir. 

Colnlng-prese (kolnTng-pros), n. A power- 
lever Kcrew-press fitted with an upper and 
a lower die, by whicli metal plates called 
blanks are impressed with a design and 
legend, and arc so converted into coin. 
Golnqulnatet (kb-in^kwi-nat). vt (L co- 
inguino, to pollute ) I'o mdlute. Skelton. 
Colnqulnationt (kb-iu^kwi-nu'^shon), n. 
Defilement Cofgravc 

CoinstantaneouB (kb-in'stnn-tii"nb-usX a. 
Happening at the same Instant Craig. 
Golnt,1 a. (O.Fr. ; quaint is the same word ] 
Neat; trim. Chaucer 

Colntenee (kb-ln-tons'V a. [Vreflx co, and 
intense J Of equal intensity with another 
oitjcct. U Spencer 

Golntenelon (kb-in-ten'shon), n. The con- 
dition of Itoing of equal intension, intense- 
iiesH. or Intensity with uiiotlier ohje(*t II. 
Spencer 

Oolntenalty (kb-in-tens'i-ti). n. Same as 
Cointension U Spencer. 

Co -Interest (ko-in'ter-est). n. A joint in- 
terest Milton 

Coir, Golre (koir). n A species of yam 
iimnufactureu from tlie hnsk of eoeou-mits, 
and formed into cordiige. sail-cloth, mat- 
ting, Ac Cordage made of this material 
rots 111 fresh witter and snaps in fiost. but 
it is strciigtlieneii by salt water, is very 
Inioyant and tdastic, and is thus in some 
respects preferable to hemp for ships’ cord- 
age 

Golstrll t ( kfiis'trll ). n. [O Fr roustillier, 
one who is armed with or carries a routeau 
or knife, an inferior groom.) An inferior 
groom, or a lad employed !)> the esquire to 
carry a knight’s arms; heiire, a lad; a inciiii 
paltry fellow. Written also Coystril, Coys- 
trel 

Colt (koit). n A quoit (which see). 

Coition (kb-i'slioii), 9t [L coitio, from eoeo, 
to eome together- eon, and cn, to go ] A 
coming together; the venereal intercourse 
of the sexes; eopulation 
Colx (kb'iks). n (Or koix, an Egyptian 
variety of palm ] A genus of plants, iiat. 
order Gruiiiineie The best known species 
is C. Lacrjfma, eomnioiily eallet! Job’s tetirs, 
a native of tropical Asia Its specifle name 
is derived from its hard stony fruits, wiiich 
have a fancied resemblance to tear-drops 
Cojolnt (kb-Joln'). f t or » IHeo Conjoin ] 
To Join or associate Shak. 

Cojuror (kb-jiVn'^r), n. [ITeflx en. and ^uror.] 
One who swears to another’s erediliility. 
Ur IT Wotton 

Coke (kbk). n fITobably fnmi cook or cake; 
eoini) caking coal 1 lYml deprived of its 
bituiiieu. sulphur, or other extraneous or 
volatile matter by fire The process by 
which coal is eonx'orted into coke is similar 
to that by which eliareoal is made Coke is 
used for exciting intense' heat for chemical 
purposes, for smelting in»n ore, and for ope- 
rations in which cominoii coal would be 
detrimental, as Uie drying of malt and in 
locomotives' furnaces, Ac. Sometimes writ- 
ten Cmk 

Coke (kbk). r f. pret Ar pp. coked: pin.coking. 
To convert into coke; to deprive of volatUe 
matter, ns coal. 


C0k0»t n. A cook. Chaucer. 

Cokor-nnt (kOlc^r-nut), n. A commercial 
mode of spelling Cocoa-nut, in order to make 
a broader distinction between various ar- 
ticles spelled much in the same manner. 
Cokest (kOks), n. [Probably connected with 
cockney. This word has ^veii us the verb 
to coax.] A fool; a simpleton. 

Why we will make a eoies at this wLse master. 

We will, my mistress, on absolute fine rehes, 

B yenson. 

Cokewoldft n. A cuckold. Chaucer. 
Cokl^-kiln, Cokiiiff -oven (kbk 'iiig-kil. 
kbk'ing-uv'n), n. A chamber in which coal 
is coked. 

Col-. The form which the L. prefix eon (for 
cum) takes liefore 1. See Co-. 

Col(Kol), n. [Fr.,neck.J An elevated moun- 
tain pass between two higher summits ; a 
mountain pass connecting two valleys, one 
on either side of a mountain; the most 
elevated part of a mountain pass 
Colander (kul'an-d^r nr kol'an-dbr), n [L. 
colam, colantis, ppr of colo, to strain, from 
eolum, a strainer, a colander ) A vessel with 
a bottom perforated with little holes for 
straining liquors ; a strainer. Also written 
Cullender. 

An osier colander provide 
Of twigs thick wrought. Dryden. 

Cola-nut, Cola-seed (kb'la-nnt. kd'la-scd). 
n. A biownish bitter seed, about the size 
of a eliestnut, produced liy an African tree. 
Cola acuminata, iiat order Sterciilfacea:, 
which the natives of Guinea value highly as 
a condiment and digestive. It has been in- 
troduced into the West Indies and Brazil, 
and is now used as a tonic or restorative in 
many countries. It contains a considerable 
amount of tlieine. Spoiled also Kola 
Colarin (koTa-rin), n. (Fr, It collarino. 
See CoiiLAK.) In arch the little frieze of 
the cuiiital of Giel'uscan and Doric column 
placed lietweeu the astragal and the annu- 
lets Weale. 

ColaUon (ko-la'shon), n. [L. colo, to strain. 
See CoLANPKK ] llie act of straining or 
purifying liquor by passi^Ut through a per- 
forated vessel l^re | “ 

Co -latitude (kb-latl-ifid), n. [Ahhrev. of 
complement unil latitude.] Tlie complcmeut 
of tlie latitude, or what it wants of SH)\ 
Cola-tree (ko'ln-tre), n Tlie tree (Cola aeu- 
mituita) whicli produces the (‘ola-nut (which 
sec) 

Colature (koTa-tur), 71. [T<. colatura, from 
colo, to strain.) The act of struliiing: the 
matter strained, [llnrc ] 

Coll>ertlne,t Colberteent (koVb^r-ten), 7i. 
[So called from Colbert, a French minister 
in the seventeenth century, and a patron of 
industry and the arts ) A kind of luce once 
w’om by women. ‘ Finuers edged with col- 
bcrtinc.' Swift 

Colchicin, Cblcliicine (korchi-sln), n. 
(CVHii^NOjt ) An alkaloid obtained from 
colchicnm bulbs and seeds liy exlinustinn 
with boiling alcohol. It is of great import- 
ance ill materia medica, being principall}' 
used for tlie alleviatiou or cure of gout and 
rheiiniatism. It acts os an emetic, diuretic, 
and cathartic In large doses it acts as a 
narcotici »-acrid ikiisoii. 

Colcbicum (kordii-kum), n. [L , a plant 
with a poisoiioiiB root, D'om Colchis, the 
native country of Dlcdea, the famous sor- 
ceroBB and poisoner. J A genus of liliaceous 



Colchicnm nu/nmnale (Mcailow-saffnml 

S lants, with radical leaves generally prn- 
uced in spring, and en>cus-like flowers 
appearing in the autumn. About twenty 
species ore known, natives of Europe and 


F&te, fAr, fat. fall: niO. met. h6r; pine, pin; nbte, not. mhx'e; tflbe. tub. hpll: oil, pound; ii. Sc. ahune; y. Sc. tey. 
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Alia, the most familiar being C. autumnate 
(the meadow-saffron), a plant with a solid 
bulb-like root-stouk, found in England and 
variouB parti of the Continent, and forming 
a gay carpet in the autumn in the fields, 
where its lively, purple, crocus-like flowers j 
spring up. Its bulbs and its seeds abound ; 
in an acrid, stimulating, deleterious prin- 
ciple called colchicin (which see^ i 

C0l0Otliar,(korko-thar).n. [LL coleotkar, : 
eoloot/Mr vitruAi. Probably Ar.] Tlie brown- 
ish -red peroxide of iron which remains 
after the distillation of the acid from sul- 
phate of iron ; used for polishing glass and 
other substances. It is called by artists 
crocus or crocus martis. 

Gold (kdld). a. [A. Sax. cald, reald, cold. a. 
and n.; cog. Dan. hold, Icel. kaldr, Sw kali, 
D. koud, Goth, kaldo, G. ka^t; from root of 
cool, chill, which also appears in L gelidiis, 
gelid.] 1. Not worm or hot; gelid; frigid; 
causing coldness; chilling; cooling: a rela- 
tive term. A substance is cold to the touch 
when it is less warm than the body, and 
when in contact the heat of the body passes 
from the body to the substance; as, euld air; 
a cold stone ; cold water It denotes a greater 
degree of the quality than cool. - 2. Having 
the sensation of cold; chill; shivering or 
inclined to shiver; as, T am cold • - S Fuj. as 
applied to what affects the senses, (a) bland; 
mild; not pungent or acrid 

CoM |>lcints have a qiurker perception of the heat 
of the sun than the hot lierbs 

(b) Not affecting the sense of smell strongly; 
as, the scent grew cold - -4 Fig ns applied 
to persons or what affects the feelings. 

(a) frigid; wanting passion, zeal, or ardour; 
insensible; indifferent; unconcerned; not 
animated or easily excited into action ; not 
affectionate, cordial, or friendly ; ns, a &ild 
spectator ; a eokl (’hristian ; a cold lover or 
friend; a cold temper 

Thou .'trt neither ro/</ nor hot Rev lii 15 

Shy stu' was, and I than^hl hi'r toi./ rennyion 

(b) Not heated by sensual desire; chaste. 

Hr sp-ike of lier, as 1 )i.in liad hot drunms. 

And she alone wore caM S/oti 

(c) Not moving; nnaffecting; not animated 
or animating , not aide to excite feeling or 
interest; spiritless: as. a cohi dHpkac; 
cold comfort. 

The just griiwN ttiM when It conics on in n second 
serni’ AiMtiOti 

(d) Not hasty: not violent; deliberate; coid 
‘The cold neiitrality of an inip.artinl judge.’ 
Burke. —In cold blood, without excitement, 
emotion, or passion 

He woh slain tn told NiXhl .iftvr tlie fi^lit was over. 

Sir 

' To give, nhow, or turn the cold tdwulder, 
to treat a person with studied coldness, 
neglect, or contempt Cold heart, fear, 
cowardice Shak. —Cold purtie, cnijity nursi- 
Shak. - SYN Gelid, frigid, cool, chill. Insen- 
sible, indifferent, uncoiieerncd. half-hearted, 
spiritless, reserved, deliberate 
Cold (kohl), n. [>Scc the adjective 1 1 The 
relative abseiii'e or want of lieut ; tiie cause I 
of the sensation of coolness. | 

The parching air 

Rums frore, and co/d pcrinrins th’ ciTect of fire 
Aftleoti 

2. The sensation produced in animal bodies 
by the escape of heat. 

My tcetli. whicli imw are dropt aw.iy. 

Would cliattcr witli tlie to/d renttysott. 

3 An indisposition occasioned by cold; a 
catarrli, as, to have a severe cohi 
Coldf (kohl), V t I’o grow cfdd Chaucer 
Cold-blaut (kold’blast), n. A Idast or cur- 
rent of cold air ; esi»ecially, in inetal. the 
name given to air at its natural temper- 
ature forced through furnaces for smelting 
iron: opposed to hokblani 
Cold-blooded ( kourblud-ed ). a Having 
c(dd blood: (a) tig without sensibilitv or 
feeling. ‘Thou cold-blooded slave.' Shak ; 
(b) In zonl. a term applied to those aniiiials 
the temperature of whose blood ranges from 
the freezing-point or near it to IK)'’ Fahr in 
accordance with that of the surrounding 
medium, or to those whose bhaul is a very 
little higher in temperature than their 
habitat 

Cold-chisel (kold'chiz-el). u. A chisel whose ' 
cutting edge is formed of steel pro|ierly 
strengthened by temi>eriiig, for cutting ; 
metal in its cold state. 

Cold-cream (kdld'krem), n A kind of cool- 1 
ing unguent for the skin , variously prepared j 
A very good variety is mafle by heating four 
parts of olive-oil with one of white wax. 


Cold-cream is useful in the case of chaps, as ' 
in the hands, lips, &c. 

Cold-hearted (kdld’h&rt-ed ). a. Wanting 
passion or feeling; indifferent 'Cold-hearted 
! frozen formalists.* Young. 
i Cold-heartedly (koldliart-ed-li), adv. In a 
, cold-hearted manner. 

, Cold-heartednees (kdid'hart-ed-nes), n. 

I Want of feeling or sensibility. 

: Cloldish (kdldlsh), a. Somewhat cold 

Cold-klndt (kOld’klndX a. Tniting coldness 
and kindness. Milton. 

Coldly (koldiiX adv. In a cold manner; 
without warmth; withont concern; without 
ardour or niiimatioii; withont apparent pas- 
sion, emotion, or feeling; vrith indifference 
or negligence; dispassionately; calmly; as, 
ti> answer one coldly; a propoution is coldly 
received. 

If he were mad, he would not plead so tv/div 

Aka*. 

Tlirift, thrift. Hnrattn! the funeral iMknl-nicnts 
1)1(1 co/d/y furnish forth the itiarnagc tables Ska*. 

Cold-moving (kdld’mbv-iug). a. Ihme with 
a gesture indicating want of cordiality or 
indifference. 

With certain half-caps and co/d-mctdftjp nods 
They froze me into silence. Ska*. 

ColdnOBB (koUVnes). n The state or miality 
of being cold: (ri) want of heat, (b) rncon- 
ceni; indifference; a frigid state of temper; 
want of oi'dour, zeal, emotion, aiiimatioii. 
or spirit; os. to receive an answer witli 
eoldneM; to listen with etddnees. ' The faltli- 
less eoldiu'iw of the times.' Tennyeon 
' (‘hilling his caresses by the eoldnenH of her 
manners ' TennyHon (r) Want of sensiiiil 
desire; frigidity; chastity ‘Virgin cUd- 
neatt ' 1‘itjte. 

Cold-pale (kold’pal), a. Cold and ))ale ' 

L old-pale weakness numbs each feeling part 

\ht%*. 

Gold-Borved (kohVserv’d). a. 1. Herved up 
cmI.- 2. Dull; tiresome; tedious Yttung 

Cold-Bbort ( kold’short ), a Brittle whtui 
cold; as, cold-nhort iron. 

ColdBtreamB (kohrstrcinz), n pi A distin- 
gnished regiment of foot-guarils, thi* oldest 
corps in the British aniiy except tlu* 1st 
Foot (Uo>(il .Hoots), HO niuiictt because first 
raised at Coldutrenni in BtTWieksIiiie, by 
(lOiienil Monk, in KWO, with the object of 
bringing back (‘liaiies 11. to the tliroiie 
The full iiuitie Is Coldstream Gnmds 

Cole (ki'il), )i (leel koltr, a top, a head, a 
heap I One of the small conical heaps into 
which hay is first nitide up after being cut; 
a haycock (.Heoteh 1 

Cole(kdl), n (A Sax ea a 1. eaieel, like He 
kale, kail, (i kohl, bon'owt‘d from L colin, ; 
eavlie, a cablmgc -stalk, a cabbage ] Tlie j 
geiiersil name of all hurts of eabluige or plants j 
of the genus Brashiea generally used in its , 
eoiiipoiiiids, eolewort, ade-»eed, A'c. 1 

Go -legatee (kO'lcg a-U*"). n. l Prefix CO, , 
and legatee [ One wdio ih a legatee along j 
w-itli another or others j 

Cole-mOUBetkoPnioiis), a SeeCoAl.-Moi'SK j 

Coleophyll, Coleopbyllum (kore-o-fii. | 

! kori'-ii-tlr'luiii), V ( Or koleos, a slieath, 1 
I and uhgtton, a leaf J In hot the first leaf | 
i w'hicli follows the cotyledon in eiidogeiis, i 
uiid enshcaths the Hiicc.eudiiig leaves It 
is well seen in hiiiuceie and Alisniueute 1 
Called also Coleoptilr 

ColeophvUoUB (koPe-o-fiF'lusX a. In but. 
having tlie leaves iiiclohed 111 a sheath. 

Coleopter, Goleopteran (kul-o-oi/u^r, koi- 
e-op'ter-an ). n. pir kolvon, a sheath, and 
pteron, a wiiig.| A member of the order 
Coleoptera. 

Coleoptera (kol-e-op'tfer-a). n.pl f Hee ( 'oi.E- 
oiTKK. ] The name givwi to one of the | 
I orders into w'hieh insects arc divided, the | 
I sjieeieH of w hieh order are eorniiiouly known j 
by tile nunie of beetlen The iiiseets wbleb ' 
' constitute the order Coleoptera niiiy be 
characterized as having four w'lngs, of which | 
the two anterior, called elytra, are not 
suited for flight, but fomi a covering and 
protection to the two posterior, and are of a 
hard and homy or parehnient-llke nature 
When closed their inner margins, which are 
straight, touch and form 11 longitudinal sii- : 
ture The inferior wings when not in um- arc > 
folded transversely under the superior, and 
' are niembranrius The Coleoptera are among 
the insects which undergo a perfect trans- 
formation, and of which the piifia is inaetive, 

' and the larva generally resembles a short 
I thick worm, with six legs and a scaly head 
I and mouth The f.'oleopteni are usiiully 
j elasHe<l under four great sections, viz I‘en- 
I Camera, with flve-Jointed tarsi; //eferomera, | 


COLLABEFACTIOM 

with five-jointed tarsi to the two anterior 
pairs of legs, ami four to the posterior pair; 
Tetmmera, with four-jointed tarsi to all the 



I One of the C oleoptcr.i <(. n indela eampes/rts). 

j <f, Head. /•. Tlior.ix «. Abihuiirii IHytrn. 

I ee, W uigs ff, Aiiicniiti.* 

logs: Trimera, with three jointed tarsi to 
all the legs; hut these two hist nit' also 
called Cryptupentamera and <'n/ptotetra- 
wera, the fourth luul fifth tarsi being only 
obscure, not w’anting. 

Col60pterlBt(kol.e-op'ter-i8t).n Due versed 
in the natural history of the Coleoptera 
ColeopterouB, Coleopteral (kid-e-op'ter- 
us. kol-e-op'ter-al). a. I’ertaiiiiiig or behmg- 
iiig to the Coleoptera ; as, a coleopterous In- 
sect. 

ColeoPtlle (koPe-op-tll), n. [ Or. koUms. a 
sheath, and ptilon, a'feathei.J In bot. the 
same as Coleophyll 

Coleorhlza fkoPe-o-rl"7.a). n. fOr koleos, a 
sheath, and rhiza, u root] In bot. the 
sheath which covers the young radicle of 
inonocotyledonoUB ]>lant8 in its early devel- 
opment 

Coler,j H A collar Chauerr 
Colera,t/i. Ih eholera, hiW ] Bile. Chaucer. 
Cole-rape (kdrrii]i). n A jdant, Brassica 
Hapa, nr coninioii tin nip 
Colered, i pp or a C(dliired , wearing col- 
lars Chaueer 

Cole-Beed(kdrHcd), n. l a plant, /Imsifma 
Sapus, eiilled also Winter Itape. - 2. The 
seed of this plant, from which oil-cuke is 
jirepured for feeding eatlle 
Co-leBBee (kd-lcs-se'), n [Prefix ro, iiml 
lessee I III laie, a joint lessee , a partner in 
a lease; a joint teimid 

Oo-leBBOr ( ko les-sor' ). u [Prefix co, and 
lessor I 111 law, a Joint grantor of a lease; 
a iiartiie. in giving a lease 
CoieBtaflrCkorstat) Same as Colstaff, Cowl- 
stafl, 

Colet, Collett (kol'et, kol'let). n | A eorrnp- 
tiiin of (fr'««/o/e I An inferior eliiireh servant. 
See Acoi.itk 

Cole-tit (kbi-tit), 11 . See (\>Ali TIT 
Colewort (krd'wi'*rl ). n. I Cote, and wort, A. 
.Sax an lie»’b. I I A )iai tieiilar speeies 
of cob’, o/f or eabbnge 2 A 
young abbage cut before the bead isfonned 
Col-fox, t /< A crafty fox [Cof occurs thus 
in sevei'iil old words Its origin is obscure J 
Colic (kol'lk). n [L eolieus.iir ktdikos, from 
holfui, the colon | In pathol a piilnfnl 
spiisniodle afleetion of the iiiti;stines, esjie- 
cially of the colon, attended with fever or 
inlbimnniMoti Then* are many varieties of 
this dangeioiiH eoniplaint mentioned in 
inedieal works 

Colic, Colical (krd'ik, kfd’ik-al). a Affecting 
the bowels ‘ Co/ «;Ar pangs ' Milton 
Colicked (kol'ikt), a. Affected with eolie; 
griped. Dr (J Cheyne. 

Colicky (kol'ik-1), a J'ertainlng to colie; as, 
coheky pal its 

ColidSB (ktd’i-dO), n pt The colics, a family 
of conirostriil birds, order PnssereH or In- 
sesHores, of w'hieli the genus Coliiis is the 
type They are inliabilants of Africa and 
India; and as their jdiinnige is of a soft and 
silken ehariielor, mid generally of sober 
tints, they are often called ‘iiioiise-lilrds ' 
Colin (kol'iii), n. |Fr J 'J'be Aiiieriemi part- 
ridge il'rrdtx or Ortyx Virgmuimis) 
CoUeeiUn (kol i-se'iiin), see ('oL(>s.SKI!M. 
Colitis (ko-li'tis). n. |<ir Won. the colon 1 
I n pathol inflammation of the mucous inein- 
l»rane of the colon, coioiiltis 
CoUUB (kol'i ns), u A geiiiiHof Afrieim conl- 
roHtrnl lunls, order PassercH. family Colidm 
; or e(»lies. nllieil to the plan tain -eaters. The 
: HTiceies live miiong trees, and are very active 
eliiiibers 

CoUt fkol). r t [L eollum, the neck 1 To 
einlirttee the iicek. ‘ They coll and kiss him. * 
Latimer 

CoU t (kill), n An embrace rniind the neck. 
T Middleton 

CollabefB.ctlon t (ko1-lal/e-fak'’Hhon), n [L. 
)>reff X eon, and labefaedto, to make to totter ) 
I A wasting away; decay; decline. Blount. 


«h, cfcaln; Ch, Sc locA; g, j/o; j.job; h, Fr ton; ng, sDifir; th. /A en, th, tWn; w. u*lg; wh. leAig; zh. azure - See KKT. 
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CollAboratettr (kol*lab-o-rtt-t6r). n. [Fr.] 
Same as CoUahorator^ which tenn it origin- 
ated. 

Collaboration (kol-lab'd-ra'^shon), n The 
act of working together; united labour. 

\vi collaboration with Mr. Firikr Magnuuon he has 
translated the follnwiiig works from the IteiandK.. 

Men of the Ixmr 

Collaborator (koMab'd-ra-t6r), n. [Kr. ciA- 
Uthtjrtttrur, uh if from a L. collahnrattnr, 
from roZ for con, tf>gcthor, and Utboro, 
to labour.) An aHaistant; an aBAociati* in 
labour. eHpccially in literary or Hcieniilic 
purauits. (A modern word ] 

COllaclOlUlft n. |L. collatio, collatwiim, a 
iiringiiig together ] A uonferetiee. Chaucer 
Collapsable ( kol-lapg'a-bl ). a. Capalde of 
rollapHing r>r licing mado to (‘oIlupHu 
COllapBO (kol-lapH'). V i. pret A pii col- 
Lap»ed; ppr. collapHiny [L. roUabor. cnllap- 
tnm, to fall together, to fall in riiinti col 
ftir eon, and labor, to alide or full J 1 'J'<i 
fall in or together, hh the two Kiilru of a voHBel; 
to eloHo by fulling together, uk, u bladder , 
when emptied of an cotlapney 

In < iiiisiiiiiplioiis iinil .ilriipliv the 1 i.|im<Is .irt- ex 
h.iustc(i .iiid the ol til* 1 .iii.iU 

.It both not 

2. Fiff to foirie tti nothing, to break »h»wn ; 
RH, tilt* pivijt'ct eoUapwtl 
Collapse ( kol - la]iH'), /t 1 A falling in or 
togetner, as of the HideH of a hollow voHHel 
2 In inetl. an extreme Hinking or dejireaHion. 
a more or Iokh Hiidd(‘ii failure of the vital 
jiowei'H .*{. /'V// a Hiidden ami eoin]ileti' 
Iniliire of any kind; a break down 
'Mien u.is iixw .1 tirriil tul/a/'if in In^roisiii , in- 
tri^in lii'ik thi plait of palriittiL .inloiir 

II' Lhantheti 

Collapsed (kol-la|mt'). 71 and fi i'Alilbiting 
aeolIapMe, ruineil, decayed: come to nought, 
a«, coUupHed pioJeetH ‘The ruina of hia 
erown'H eollapneil Htate ’ Mir /or Matpt 
•Thoae eorriipietl inbred liumourH of col- 
lamed nature ’ i^utirleK 
Collapslon (kol lap'Hhon), n. A Htate of 
falling together «ir eollapHing ‘'I'he rol- 
lauHiou of theHkin after death * Dr JluHtsell 
Collar (kol'ler), n I h coltare, Kr collier, a 
eollar, from L ref/um, the mtek.) 1 Home- 
thing worn round the net'k, whether for 
line or ornuinent or both, or it may be for 
ruMtruiiit; thuH the name ih given ton kimi rif 
iieeklaee or ehairi of a highly tiriiameiital 
character worn by tin* kiiightH of Heveral < 
onlerH, and having the badge of the onler | 
ajiptuidetl to it; to a part of the lianicHH of . 
an animal lined for draught; and to an ! 
article of dreHH or part of a garimuit going ! 
round the neck . an, the collar of a coat or 
■liirt .loculaiiy ajiidied by Shakajiere to a 
halter. 

While you litc, draw your iicck out of the 

Shah. 

2 Anything roMenibling ft eollar, anything in > 
the form of a ring, eH])eelully at or near the ' 
end of Honiething elae- (a) in arch a ring or > 
eineture, alno, a eolinr-heam (which see), (b) 
lubol. (1) the ring upon theHti)ie(Htem)of an ' 
agaric. (‘J)tlie point of juiietion between tiie ! 
radicle and pliiimila, (2) tlie point of diver- ' 
geiiee of tlie root and ntein. (e) In uierh ; 

(1) a riilt on a nliaft at one end of a joiinial, ' 
to presold tin* nhiift from shifting endwise < 

(2) A plate of metal screwed down upon tin; 
Htiitllng-liox of II Htuani-eiigine, with a hole > 
to allow tin* piston-rod to nans through 
(a) A ring inserted in a lathe pnpptd for 
holding tlie eml of the nmiidivl next the 
ehiiek (4) A steel ring altieli eoiitlnes a 
diineliet, ill eoining. ami preveiitH spreiid 
iig under the fires.suro of the eoiniiig-]iresH 

(f>) 'J'he neck of a holt (d) A ant. (11 an eye ' 
In the end or luglit of a sliroiid or stay, to 
go over a masthead (2) A ro)>e formed'into 
a wreath, with a heart or dtuid-eye iii the 
higlit, to which the stay is eonlliied at tlie 
lower part (e) In ^^M^l (!) the coloured ring 
round the nei'k of birds (i!) The thiekoiied 
Boending margin of the mantle of the tes- 
taceous gasteropods A collar of brawn is 
tlie (innntity hound up in one parcel. Iirawn 
being tlerived from the collar or breast part 
of a boar To nlip the collar, to escape or 
get free; to disenttuigle one's self from dittl- 
cuU.\. labour, or engagement In collar, 
out of cotlai, ready for or used to. and un- 
ready for or unused to work. Aifaimt the 
coUai, uphill, so that the horse's shoulders 
are eonstnnti.i pressed against the eollar; 
hence, tip against ditneiilties 
Collar (kol'h r). rt I To 8«*i/e by the eol- 
lar 2 To put a eollar on — » To roll up 
and bind in the same way us a collar of 
bmw'ii; as, to collar lieef 


CoUarage (kol'l^r-aj). n. a duty formerly 
levied on the eullara of draught-horses. 
Collar-beam (koridr-liSm). n. A beam or 
piece of timber extending between two op- 
posite rafters, at srmie height alaive their 
base. 

Collar-bone (koriftr-lMin), The clavicle. 
Collar-day (konCT-da), n A day on whicii 
knights ap)>ear at court in their collars. 
Collared (kol'K>rd). p. ami a. 1. Having a 
collar on the neck 2. In her same as 
Garped, 2 

Collaret (kori6r-et), u a small collar of 
linen, fur, or the like, woni by women 
Collar -launder (kol'ier-lan-d^r), n. In 
viininp, a gutter or pi]Mi attacheil to a lift 
of a pump t<» convey water to a cistern or 
any other place 

Collatable (kol-lai'a-hl). n. Capahlc of being 
collated 

Collate (kol-lat'). r t pret. A pp. collated; 
ppr. collating ) L eoi^fcro. cullatum, to tiring 
together, i<i coin)tare, to hestow -erd for con, 
and /cro, latum, tfi carry ] 1 To bring to- 
g(>ther and compare , examine critically, 
noting ]K)liit8 of agreement and disagree- 
ment : applied imrticularly t<i inaniiscripts 
and bookH ; ns, to collate all the manuscripts 
of a classical author 

'1 liry i oiilil iiut reliiuiutsh tlirir Juciaiiiin, .mil cm- 
lira<.e C iiristiutiity, witiuuit coiisiueniig, wrighiiig, 
.111(1 tollatinj^ butfi religions .South 

2 To confer or bestow a benefice by colla- 
tion (which see): followed by to. 

If the imtron neglects to iiresent, the bishop m.iy 
collate Ins clerk to the church. iilackstone 

2 To bestow or confer ‘The grace of the 
H]iirit of (iod. there eonsigiiod, exhlbittMl, 
and ‘ Jer Taylor |Hure | 4 To 

gather and place in order, as the sheets of 
a tiook for tdiiding 

Collate (kol-ltit'). V.i To place in a benefice 
, liy eolhitioii 

Collateral {kol-Int'^r-nl).rt \\,\,.collaterali» 

- -L col for COM, and Uiteralie, from latvr, a 
side I 1 At the side; belonging to tlie Hid(‘ 
or what IH at the side * The eurdinal and 
eoUatt-ral winds ' Camden 

III Ins bright r.ithaiue .M*«I tollateral light 
Musi I be Luinfurtril, not in Ins sphert Shak, 

2 Acting indirectly ; acting through side 
ehannelH 

'I hei sli.ill hear and indge 'twist joii .ind me, 

If by ihreit oi by tollateral h.iiid 

They find us tutu h'd, wre will oiir kingdom give 

To yon III satisf.u lioii Shak 

3 Derivetl from or acting on the side; ac- 
eonipanying but siibordinute , auxiliary; 
Hiilisidiury ‘A collateral comfort.’ i’tcrs 
Plowman. 

All the fori e of the motive lies w’llhm itself it re 
ceives no t%tltateral strength from ( xlern.il < onsidi r 
ntions .Utetbury, 

111 (Atteibiiry) wras altogether in the wrong on the 
m•llll i|ueslion, and on .all the collateral i]uestinns 
hpriiigiiig out of It Matanlay 

4 111 genealogy, descending from the same 
stock or aneestor. but not in a direct line; 
as distinguished from lineal Thus the 
ehildrcii of brothers are collateral relations, 
having different fathers hut a eominoii grand- 
father Collateral amuranee, in law, assiii- 
aiiee iiiadti over and above the principal deed 

- Collateral circulation, in phyatiol the pas 
sage of the blood from one ]>nrt to another 
of the same system of vessels by collateral 
eotniiiunieatiiig elnwiiels; it is niueh mure 
fre<|uent in the veins than in the arteries - 
Collateral inume in law, is where a eriiniual 
euiiviet pleads any matter allowed by law in 
bar of execution, us pregnancy, the king’s 
pardon, an act of grace, or diversity of per- 
son, vi/.. that he or she is not the same that 
was attainted, »tre . whereon issue is taken, 
which issue is to lie tried by a Jury tn- 
etanter Collateral necunty, sucli addi- 
tional seeurit^v as a deed granted over other 
property Iwsides that already nii>rtgagcd 
for the greater safety of the mortgagee; 
or a bill of exchange given or a pledge 
deposited to secure a pre-existing debt 

Collateral (koMat'6r-al). n 1. A collateral 
relation or kinsman.— 2 Collateral security. 
See the adjective 

Collaterally (kol-lat'dr-al-li). adv In a 
('ollateral manner, (a) side by side ; by the 
side. - Collaterally dinjmged, in her. set side 
by side, as iUstiiiguished from set upright, 
which is termeil co-erectant or co-erected. 
(/*) Indirectly ‘The Tapists more directly 
and the fanatics more collaterally ' hryden 
(c) 111 collateral relation; not in a direct line; 
not line.alty * Meiiilit'rs of his own family 
collaterally relaU'd to him ’ Coxe 


' CoUateralneM (kol-lat'^r-al-nes), n. The 
' state of being collateral. Cotgrave. 

' CoUationt (kol-la'shon), v i. To partake of 
; a light repast; to lunch. 

I I went to see a coach-race in Hide Park, andee/- 
I latton'd in Spring Garden. Hvelyn. 

' Collation (kol-la'shon), n. 1. The act of col- 
lating or bringing or laying together and 
comparing; a comparison of one copy or 
thing of a like kind with another; especially, 
the comparison of manuscripts or editions 
of books. - 2 t The act of conferring or be- 
stowing; a gift. 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the colla- 
tion of these l>enehts Jtay. 

8. In canon law, the presentation of a clergy- 
man to a lienefice by a bishop, wlio is the 
ordinary of the beneflcc, and who at the 
same time has the benetlce in his own gift 
or patronage, or by neglect of the patron 
has acquired the patron's rights When the 
patron uf a church is not a bishop, he pre- 
sents Ins clerk for admission, and the bishop 
institutes him; but if the bishop of the dio- 
cese IS the patron, his presentation and in- 
stitution are one act, and are called collation. 
4. In common law, the presentation of a 
ropy to its original, ami n comparison made 
by examination, to ascertain its conformity; 
also the rejiort of the net made by the pro- 
per ollieem Ill fate, a provision by 
which, in certain circiiiiistances, the licrit- 
able and movable estate of a deceased per- 
son may be accumulated into one mass and 
distriluited equally amongst the next of kin. 
(>. A compilation ; Bpeciilcally, a collection 
of tlie lives of the fathers of the church; 
also, the act of rending and conversing on 
the lives, a pmctice instituted ill monas- 
teries by St. Benedict Dr. W Smith. 
Hence— 7 A light repast: a term originally 
applied to the light repast partaken of by 
monks in inomisteneH after the reading 
of the lives of the saints s t A conference. 
Chaucer -- Collation of gealx, in law, denotes 
{a) one seal set on the same label, on the 
reverse of another. Wharton. (/>) A method 
of ascertaining the genuineness of u seal hy 
eoiiipariiig it with another known to be 
genuine. Jtouviei 

Collationer (ko]drrshon<6r), n. One who 
itollates or (‘xamines the sheets or pages of 
a hook, after it has been printed, to ascer- 
tain whether they have been correctly 
printed, paged, Ac. 

Collatitloust (koMa-ti'shus), a [L coUati- 
enut I Contribiited; brought together; per- 
formed hy conirihutiou Bailey, 

CoUative (kol-hVtiv), a. Ecelee presented 
hy culhition. a term ap]>lied to advowsons 
or livings of which the bishop and patron 
are the same person 

Collator (koMa't^r), n 1 (hie w'ho collates 
or eoiiqiares inaiiuscripts or copies of hooks 
i 2 One who collates to a heneflee — 3 t One 
\ who eoiifers any benellt or bestows a gift of 
I any kind 

Well-ptircd benefits redoniul in the tollntor'i hon- 
our Pelt ham 

I Collaudi (koTlipl), V f [L collaudo—col for 
con, togetner, and laudo, to praise ] To 
unite in praising Howell 

Collaudationt (kol-lad-iVshon), n I See Col- 
LAUD] l.audation;encuiiiiuni;flattery Jer. 
Taylor 

Colleague (kol'leg), n [h. cvllega, a col- 
league- cof for eon, together, and lego, to 
send on an embassy or ulllec J A partner or 
associate in the same ottlee, employment, 
or commission, civil or ecclesiastK'iil It is 
never used of partners in trade or nitumfac- 
tiires. 

, Colleague (kol-leg'). vt. To unite with. 

I Shah. [Rare 1 

j Colleagueahip (koneg-shi])), n, Partner- 
I ship ill ottiee 

I Colleot (kol-lekfl. V t [L eolligo, colleetuvi 
col for con, and lego, to gather, Cr lego.} 
1 To gather into one body or place; to as- 
semble or bring together ; us, to collect men 
into an army ; to collect curiosities or rare 
Inioks; to collect tiues, accounts, Ac.— 2 To 
gain by observation or information. L^*ow' 
rare.] 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord 

Made me i ollect these dangers in the duke .Shah. 

8. To gather from premises ; to infer as a 
consequence [Now rare ] 

Which consequence, 1 conceive, is very ill collected, 
l.oike 

—To collect one'tt self, to recover from sur- 
prise or a disconeert«*d state ; to gain com- 
mand over the thoughts when dispersed. 
I over the passions when tunmltuous, or the 


Fite, far. fat. fall, me, mot, hdr; pine, pin: note, nut, move; tdlie, tub, hull: oil, lamud; u, Sc. abune; Sc tey. 
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mind when diimayed. ‘Affrighted much 1 t 
did in time collect myeelf.’ Snak.-^SYK. To , 
gather, assemble, group, convene, convoke, 
accumulate, amass, infer, deduce. I 

Collect (koMektO. v.i. To come or gather 
together; to accumulate; ns. pus colleete in 
nil abscess: sand or snow collects in Imnks. 
Collect (kollekt), n. A short comprehensive 
prayer ; a form of prayer adapted to u pnr- 
ticulai’ day or occasion, as one of a senes 
of short prayers in the Book of ('oinmon 
I*rayer, each set apart for a separate Sunday 
or special occasion. ‘Those beautiful col- 
lects which had soothed the gi*iefb of forty 
generations of Christians.’ Macaulay 

Then let your devotion be iuiiiibly to &,iy a\er pro- 
per collect t 7er I lot 

Collectanea (koMek-ta'ng-a). n. pL [L. 
things collected | A term applied to a 
selection of passages from various authors, 
usually made for the purpose of instruction, 

II miscellany 

CollectaneOUB t (kuMek-ta'ne-us), a. {L 
coUectnnciis.] Gathered; eolloeted John 
son 

Collected (koMekt'ed), pp and a 1. Ga- 
thered t(»gethcr. 2 Not diseoncorted; cool; 
firm; prepared; Helf-possesBetl; as, to lie (|uit»5 
cailected in the midst of danger ‘ More vigi- 
lant and collected.' Sir J. Uayward 
1 he jin\ ••li.ill lie surprised, 

I'hi prismier quite Praed 

Collectedly (kol lektvd-li). ndv 1 In one 
view; ttigelher; in one body, hr ll More 
[Rarc.l - In a eool, linn, or self-possessed 
manner ; as. he spoke quite ealml.v and col- 
lectedly. 

Collectedness (kol-lekt'ed-ncs). n 1 'i'he 
state of lieiiig eolleeted nr brought into 
close union or (‘onctMilrat ion hr II More 
[Rare l-’J A eolleeted or cool state of tlie 
mind 

Collectible (kol-lekt'i-bl). a Guiiable of 
being eolleeted 

Collection (kol-lek'shon), n. l. Tlie net or 
praetiee nf t'tdleeiing or of gathering, ns. tlie 
coUretton nf rave bnoks was his hnbhy 
‘J. 'I'liat nhieli is I'nileeted, gathered, nr put 
togelhtq* ; ai, a collection of pietiiri'S . a col 
lection of essays or sermons; speeilieally, 
that nhiih is eolleeted for a etiaritalile, 
religious, or other purpose. ‘ Now eoii- 
cerning i\\c collection for the saints ’ 1 (’or. 
xvi. 1 — U.+ 'I’iie act of deduiMiig eoijse- 
<|Ueiices; deduetion fr<»m promises; an in- 
ference 

Wiuii,; tfll/icttotn h.oc been hitlicrto iii.ido out nf 
these u< rds by iiiodrrii dniiics Mi' ton 

4. 1*1 An e.\ainiiiHtion at the end of each 
term at the colleges of Oxford, hurhain, Ae 
fi, I’he jiirisdietion of a eolleetor: a col- 
leetorshiji See ('(•LLKiToK, » Svn An 
usHcniblage, group, crowd, niass, heap, coin- 
pilsitioii, selection. 

Collective (kol Ickt'iv), a |h. collect ivus; 
Fr collect ij.] 1 Roriiicd by gatlienng, , 
gathered into a mass, sum, or body, coii- ' 
gregated or aggregated. ’ A body collect ire. 
because it (‘oiitaineth u Ituge iiiuUitiide.’ 
Hooker --2 In gram, expressing a number 
or niiiltitiidc united; ns, n collectire noun 
or name, whicb. though in the singularnum- ! 
her itself, denotes more tlian one individual, ' 
B»rmn]tany, anny, trooji, assembly. 3.t De- , 
during coiisetitienceH; reasoning, inferring. 
‘Critical and rof/ecOir reason ' Sir!' Itroarne. i 
4 Having the ottlee or power of eollectiiig; 1 
tending to i olleet, funning a collection ' 

Loc.-il IS his thruiic . to fix n point, _ '■ 

A I t^titral point, coltrctivc of his sons 

Collective (koMekt'iv). n In gram a col- 
lective noun or noun of inuliitnde. 

Arttiy, p.irluiinriit, people, mob, gang, set. family, 
are toiiefti: r\ Lathatn 

Collectively (koMekt'iv-li). adr In a eol- i 
lective inaiiner; in the aggregate; unitedly; 
as, the citizens collectiveln coimnlered. ' 

CoileCtiVeneSB (koMekt'iv- ties;, n The 
state of lieiiig eolleetive. Todd. 
Collectivisin (kol-lekfiv-izin). n. The so- 
cialistic doctrine that the land and all means 
of production should belong to the state or ! 
the whole people of a country collectively ! 
«nd be under state regulation. • 

CollectiViBt (koMekt'iv-ist), n. One who 
holds the doi't vine or theory of collectivism. 
J'he word is also used as au udieetive. 
Collector (kol-lekt'6r), n 1 One who col- 
lects or gathers things whir*h are scattered 
or stqtarate ; especially, one who makes a 
business ot eollecting objects of interest, as 
books, paintings, plants, minerals, sliells, 
«c.— 2. A eompilor; one who gathers and 


puts together parts of books, or scattered 
pieces, in one liook. * Volumes without the 
eoRector’s own rellections.’ Addison.- 3 An 
ofHcor appointed and commissioned to col- 
lect and receive customs, duties, taxes, or 
toll within a certain district —4 A bachelor 
of arts in Oxford who is appointed to super- 
intend some scholastic proceedings in la;nt. 
6 pi. In bot. dense liairs covering tlie st> les 
of some species of composite llowers. Ac , 
anti acting us brushes to clear the pollen 
out of the cells of the anthers Treas of 
Hot. — Electrical collector, the upiH?r plate 
or disk of a condenser, omployed for collect- 
ing electricity. 

Collectorate (koMckt'c^r-utX^i. The district 
of a collector, u collectorship. 
CoUeCtorBbip (kol-lekt'i'^r-shui), n 1 l1io 
oiftce of a cidleetor of cusionis or taxes. — 

2 'I'he jurisdiction of a collector. 
CollectreBB (kol-lckt'res). n. A female col- 
lector 

GoUegatary (kol-leg'a-ta-ri), n | L col, with, 
aiui u‘go. to send ) Same as Co-lcgatcc 
College (kurtej). n. [L collegiuin. a society, 
guibb nr fraternity, from cotlega, a col- 
league— co/ for con, with, and lego, to send 
oil an embassy or mission ] 1 A society 
of men, invested with certain powers and 
rights. ]ierforniiiig certain duties, or en- 
gaged ill some common cmployinciit or 
pill-suit, a guild; a corporation. a.*». theeo/ 
lege of cardinals, or sacred college; a col 
lege of ))h,i sieiaiis or surgeons, a eollenc of 
heralds; a college of jii.*>tiee. Ac Colleges 
of these kinds art- nsnnlly ineorporuti-d or 
established by the supreme power of the 
state.— 2 A society ineorpornted for piii- 
poses of instnietiuii and study in the higlier 
branehes of knowledge, an ediieationul tn- 
stitiitioii duly iiieorporat(‘d and elo-sely con- 
nected witli. or having itself more or less 
the eharaetei of a university, being attended 
by students who are preparing to take a 
nniversitv degne, or who work to obtain 
the qiinlitleatioiiH necessary for engaging in 
one of tlie learned professions. 'I’he colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge have a speeml 
clmraeter. See I mvki«kit\ Theedlllee 
Mceiipied by a college 4 \ iiaiiie often 

given to a seliool of a siipeiior class or pre- 
tensions .’’i A eolleetioii or eonininnity 
•'I’inek as tlie college of the bees tii Ma.v.’ 
hrgden. | Rare | -(’♦»(/»'»/<' oj Justice, in 
Scotland, the hUpreine civil court (Court of 
.Session), coinpohcd of the judges, advoeutes, 
eleiks ol session, wi-itei-s to the signet, Ac. 
College - pudding ( kol'lej-pud ilig ), n A 
kind of smalt pliim-pndding 
Collegial (kol-le‘Ji-nl). n Relating to a cob 
lege, belonging to a college, having the pro- 
perties and privileges of a college 

TUv fo/trfnii' i nr|ioratioiis li.ul iiMirpcU tin exclu- 
sive pnvdegr «*f mslriu turn so H thttntlton 

Collegian (kol-le'ji an’), w A ineinber of a 
I'ollege, partienlai'ly of a literarv institution 
so eallud; an inhabitant of a college, a stii- 
deiit * KelloW'-ro//ef/irt/ijf ’ l^inib 

Collegiate (kol le'ji-nt), a 1. I'ertuining to 
ueolTegc; as, collegtate studies ~ 2. (’oiisti- 
tituttMl after the iiiaiiiier of n college ; as. a 
collegiate society Collegiate ehureb, (a) a 
chiifeh that has no hlHliop’s see, but has 
nevertheless a college or ehai>ler of dean, 
canons, and prebeinls Of these soiiie are 
of royal, others of eeclesiastiral foundation; 
and each is regulated, in matters of divine 
service, ns a enthedral Siow' of thew wen* 
aiieiciitly abbeys which have been Hci-ular- 
ized (b) In .Scotland and the 1 niteil Statt-s, 
an ordinary chiiri h under the joint pastor- 
ate of two or more chTgvmiui :j (’ollectod, 
<-oiid»med, united llaeou [Ran- 1 
CoUegiate t ( koMO'ji at ). n. A tiieridior of 
a etdlege ' Rigorous ciistoiiis that forbid 
men to marry, . as prentices, servants, 
eoUegiates ' Ihirton 

CoUenchyxna (koi-ei/ki-ma), » (Gr. koilao, 
to glue, couneet. ami eae/i.vrna, an infusion ] 
jieeiiliar kind of thi(;kening of i-ellular 
tissue in the siihepidermal layers of many 
herbaceous stem.s. siieli ns in the genera 
Rtiiiiex. Beta. Cheiiopodiiiiii, Ac 
CoUet (koriet;. n jKr cfdlet, a collar or 
necklace, from col, L collvm, the ne.ck 1 
I A band oi collar; spcH-itlcully, a siiinll 
i-ollitr or band worn by the inferior clergy 
of the Romish Church - 2 Among jewellers, 
(rt) the horizontal face or plane at the Isit- 
toiii of brilliants ib) The part of a ring 
eoiitainiiig the lavel in which the stone is 
set 

'1 )i" si-al wa', set iis a eolM i.f ,;iiM .Sir 7. Herhert 

3 In glnsK-inaking.thai part of glass vessels 


whicli sticks to tlie iron iiistniment used in 
taking the substance from the melting-pot 
4 . Ill mack, a small baud of metal, as the 
ring wliii-b fastens the packing of a piston. 
0 . in bot. tlie neck or part of a plant fixun 
which spring the ascending and deseeinling 
axes. 

Colleterlal (kol-Ic-te'ri-al), a. In entom. 
jiertaiiiing to the colleterium 
Oolleterlum (kol-le-te'rl-uni). n [See CoL- 
LKTie J in entom an oi-giin in the females 
of certain insects, eontaining a white glu- 
tiiKMis substance by which the ova are ce- 
mented togctlu'i* 

Colletlc(konel'ik). a |Gr kdUtikos, from 
kollao, to glue 1 Having the property of 
gluing; aggliitiiiaiit 

ColletlC(ko] let'ik). 11 All aggliitinant. 
Colley (korii), n same ns Collie 
Collloeft (koMe-bar). n A member of a 
desjusud race of people inhabiting Poitou, 
Maine, and Aiijon in Kraiiee.antl rest-mbliiig 
the engnts of the Pyrenees. 

Collide (Kol-lid'). v 1. pret collided; ppr col- 
liding |i, collido - col, with, and Imio. t.o 
strike J 'Po strike or dash against each 
other; to eneoiiiiter violently, to meet in 
shock., /ip to meet in opposition or anta- 
gonism! us. ihi-ir interest SfVj//((/i'(/ 'Collided 
and ground itself to jiieces ' Carlyle 
Collidet (kol-lid'), r t To strike against, to 
iliish togi'tlier ‘ Stniek or collided by a solid 
body ’ Hurton 

Collie, Colly (korii), a IPerliajis lit ii dog 
with a docked tail, from Sc cole or coll, to 
cut, to lo]>, comp leel kolla, a tieer or a 
ew«‘ with'-iit horns | A variety of ilog es 
peeially eoiniiioii in Seothiiid. and iiiiieh 
esteeiiH‘d by Scotch sliejilierds. aslieep-dog 
Collier (kol'yer). a | Kvoin eaa/. com p, /a a* 
//»•/. snieyer. | 1 A digger of coal . one who 
works in a eoal-niine 2 A coal inerehiint 
or dealer in coal 3 \ coasting \e.ssel em- 
pluyi-d in the coal trade. 

Colliery (kol'yer I), a 1 Tin* place where 
coal Is ting, a coal mine or pit 2 'I'lie coal 
trinle 

CoUieshangle (kol'li slning’i ) a A noisy 
i|Uun el or dispute, act mlnsftl upiour ilnrns 
I Sent eh | 

Colliflower ( kol'Ii llmi or), n A corrupt 
.spelling t>f ('imhjloteei' 

Colligate vkol'li g, it), e ( pret A* )>)» colli- 
gated , ppi coHojatiiiy jJi eolligo re/, and 
ligo, ti» luml J 'lo land or tasleii together: 

(a) Lit 

I Ih‘ pu-i cs I 'eougl.e,*. .ire ti'.\',i’0/td in rou*, 
n tie/ ton 

(b) Eig ' 'Phe Hi'ientille iileas by which the 
]»Iienonievi are colligated ’ Wliewell See 
Col.l lUATloN, 2 

Colligation (kol ii-ga'slioii), a 1 A htiidiiig 
together ‘'Phat toitiiosity or nodosity in 
the lm\ el, in easioiied by tlie colligation of 
xcHselH’ Sir T Itioiene 2 In phihts. a 
term given to tliat proeess by wliieh iniiiiy 
isolated farts are broiighl together iindt.r 
one geiiiqal eonceptioii or observiition. as 
when Keider diseovereil that the iliitereiit 
points in wiiieli >i pliiiiet had been oliseived 
were all points in an ellipse 
All rei I iveil tiirurii". in slu-iu v, up lo llie presriit 
null. , li.'tvi |i< eii est.ililwlit (I liy l.iktiiv' np souu Mippo 
siti III, .mil ( iuiip.iriiir It, itio-i tly nr Py iiu .iiih of its 
reiiioti'r i oiiseriui in i ,, wKli tlie l.u ts il w.is iiiti'inli >1 
to ( iiilir.li 1- Its ,igri ( iiieiii, iiiicli r i i-itaiii i riuti'Ui', 
riinl ( oiiditioiis, I- iirlil lo III iln nnleiiii of its 
tnillk ll .iiiswurs Its 11^11111111 purposi ,%hr lottiyofinti 
off.UtS II tit Ilf // 

1 III ili'v ripliir opi ration vfiir |i ni.ililes a iiiiinlir-r 
of (ll i.iil'. to lit siuiiiiit ll up III ,1 suu;li |>ro|ii«,itiiiii. 1 >i 
Will well, liy ,(ii .iplly ( hoii'ii exptcs'.iou li.o, ii niieil 
tfie oxY/^-frO V/ of fai Is S fl/itt 

I otfiyittiioi It not always iiulintion , luii iinliirtion 
e, .ilw.iys, lo/tii'Miuti. y MuU 

Collimate (korii-mat). vt (See Cof.LiMA- 
Tlo.N ] I'oailjuHt the line of (-01111111111011 in. 
and thus to iletermiiie the error of eollitnu- 
tion , as, to collimule an UHtrunomieid in- 
Htrniiient 

Collimating (korii-mal ing). a Coireetiiig 
tlie error of sight f'ollnnatnig eye /dece, 
an eye-pieeij witii a dingonal reflector used 
to deteriniiM- tio- frrot of < ollitiiiition in a 
triiiixit instrument CoUnnating lens. See 
Col.I.fMAToh, 2 

Colllmatlon ( kol - li - ma'shon ), n [ ^rom 
a fancied h verb colli mare, apiicnniig in 
some .MSS of Cieero and Aiiliis Gellitis, 
whn-h is, in fact, a falHc reading foi col- 
lineai'i from rot, iogeiht^r, and Unra, a 
line I 'I lie act of levelling or id directing 
the sight to a fixed object - lane of eolli- 
matuth, in an ustronomieal iiistninieiit. such 
as a tideseoiie. triiiisit iiistniment, Ac , tlie 
straight line which passes through the centre 


cn, cAain; 6n. Sc hicA; g.f/o; j.joh; U, Ft tun, iiK. Htng: Til, fAen; th. /Am. w.wig; wh. tuAig; zh, amre.— Sec KJ£Y. 
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of the obJect>fflass, and interBects at right 
angles those wires which ore fixed in the ; 
focus. The deviation of the actual line of i 
sight in a telescope from the focus and 
centre of the object-glass, or from the proper 
position, is termed the error of eftUimatwn, . 
which must be corrected or allowed for in 
observations. 

CoUlmator (koMim'a-Ur), n. [See above 1 

1. A small telescope used for odiusting the 
line of collimation and determining the col- 
limatioii error in astronomical instruments 

2. The object-glass of the telescope of a 
spectroscope to which the slit is attached. 
Also called Collimating lent. See Spkotko- 

HOOfE. 

OoUln (koriln). n [See CoLLoin j The 
purest form of gelatin, taken as the tyiie 
of all similar substances, which arc hence 
called coUoidft 

OoUlnet (koPlIn), n. [Kr rotune. from L 
eollig, a mil. ] A little hill ; a mount. 
'Watered parks, full of fine coUitum and 
jMiuds.' Evelyn (Kare ] 

CiOlUnear (kol-liu'e-^u), a Pertaining hi or 
situated in a r.orrt!8}»oiiding line, /is. a series 
of points ctdlinenr witli aiiotlier series 
OolilXinate (kol-lin'e-at), V t and i (L. eM- , 
lineo - flol, togutlier. and linea, a line. ] 'I'o 
aim or (iirect in a line to a fixed oliject; to 
direct or lie in a line corresponding with 
another 

OolUneation (ktil-lin'e iV'shoii). n. 'I'he act 
of aiming or directing in a line to a fixed 
object JohuHon 

Oolllnglyt (kol'ling-li), adv. [Prom coll, 
to embrace | With embracing ‘CnlUmjly 
him kist ' UaMCoigne 

Colllnf[ual (kol-ling'gwal), a [L col, with, 
ami Uiujua, a tongue or language | Speak- 
ing the saiiiu language West Hco 
Colllquable (kcd-lik'wa-bl), a. [See f'oLLi- 
OPATK I Callable of being li(|uefled or 
melted , lialile to melt, grow soft, or 
lieconie fluid 

Oolll(|uanieilt(kol-lik'wa-inent). n 1 fThc 
suliHt nice formed liy melting : that which is 
melted. - 2 The first riidiineiits of an embryo 
in generation 

Colllquont (koVii-kwant), a Having the 
jiower of dissolving or melting. Ilailcy 
Oolllquate (Kol'li-kwat), v t. or i. (i,. cof, 
and uoito, tujmtiim, to melt See hiQrip | 
To melt; to dissolve; to ehaiigo from solid 
to fluid; to make or become Ihiuid. 

Tli< roftlirlirc 

Uc will ilisMilvc* III (irt* aiirl lo/Zn/iotfe- In w.iter, 

.Sir 7 lironmr 

Oolliquatlon (kol-ll-kwiVshon), n. 1 The 
act (U melting; a nielting or hising toge- 
ther Hacon; IloyU' 2 In old mvd. a wast- : 
ing away of solid parts, ai^coinpanied by an 
exi’essive excretion of fluids 
Golllquatlve (kol-lik'\^a tiv), a l Melting; 
diHsolvlng 2 111 wed profuse or excessive, 

BO as to cause exhaustion: said of discharges, 
us. a collujuativc sweat, a profuse clammy 

CoUiquefiUitlon ( ko1 - lik ' we - fak '' shoii ). n. 
[L. cidlnjiicfacio -col, with, and liouc/aeio, 
to make liquid. 1 A melting togetner; the 
reduction of ditferent bodies into one muss i 
liy fusion * The ineorporation of metals by 
simple collitfuc/rtction liacon 
ColllBlOll (koMi'zhon), n [1., collisio, from 
coUido, collistnn col, together, and Itedo, 
to strike or hurt | 1. The net of striking or | 
dashing together, a striking together of two i 
hard bodies, the meeting and mutual strik- I 
ing of two or more moving iiodies. or of a | 
moving iiody witli a stationary one • Colli- i 
sum of two iiodies ’ Milton * Like sparks ! 
from flints’ collision ' Sir J Denham 
i. Opposition ; antagonism ; interferene(> ; 
as. a cidlisum of intcn>sts or of lairties 
' The coUmim of contrary false principles. ' ; 
irurfturfon. 

Collislye (kol-lPsiv). a. Causing collision ; ; 
ehuihiiig Blackmore 

OolUtigant (kol-lit^-gantx n [ITeflx cid 
for enu. and litigant. ] One who litigates or 
wrangles witli another. ' 

ColUUgant (kol-lit'i-gantl. a. Disputing 
or wrangling together Maunder 
Collocate (korio-kat), v.t pret & PP eidh*- 
eatedi ppr. collocating. [L. eolloeo- col, 
together, and loco, to set or place. ] To set ' 
or tilace ; to set ; to station. ‘ 1'o marshall 
and collocate in order his battailes.' ilaU 
Collocate t (kol'lo-kat). a Set; placed 
‘The parts wherein that virtue is adloeatc.' 
Bacon. 

Collocation (kol lo-ka'shon). n [L eoUo- 
catio. ] 1. The act of colburaUng or placing ; 


the act of disposing along with something 
else ; the act of arranging. 

If elegance conu&ts in the rhoicc and collocation 
of words, you have a most indubitable title to it 

.Sir H'. yoMCs. 

2. The state of being placed, or placed along 
with something else ; the manner in whicli 
a thing is placed with regard to something 
else; disposition: arrangement; as, in this 
collocation the sense of the word is clear. 
GollOCUtion (kol-lO-ku'shon), n. [L. col- 
loeutio — eol, together, and locutio, from . 
lofiuor, to speak ] A speaking or conversing 
together; conference; mutual discourse 
Bailey 

Gollocutor (koMo-kik't^r or kol-lok'u-t^r), 
91. One of the speakers in a dialogue. , 
Derharn. ' 

Collodion (kol-15'di-on), n. [Or holla, ! 
glue, and eidoe, resemblance.] A sulmtance , 
prepared by dissolving pyroxiline or gun- j 
c<itton in ether, or in a mixture of other and ! 
alcohol, which forms a useful substitute for ' 
adhesive plaster in the case of slight wounds 
When the fluid solution is applied to the cut 
or wound it immediately dries into a semi- 
transparent. tenacious film, which adheres 
lirmly to the port, and under it the wound or 
abrasion heats without inflammation. In a 
slightly modified form collodion is also em- 
ployed as the basis of a pliotogniphic pro- 
cess, called the collodion process To ob- 
tain a negative picture by the collodion 
process a glass plate is covered with a fllni 
of collodion, wliich is sensitized by a salt 
(usually the nitrate) of silver, and the plate 
exiiosed in the camera The picture obtained , 
is then developed by the application of a solu- 
tion of protosulphate of iron, water, glacial 
acetic acid, and alcohol, and fixed liy a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda or of cyanide uf 
piitiissiiini. To obtain a positive picture the 
negative is laid upon a sheet of paper plae.ed 
ill a glass frame, the paper having la^eu sensi- 
tized by immersion in a solution of common 
sea-salt, and aftorwariis in one of nitrate of 
silver. The exiiosiire is continued till the tone 
is sufficiently deep, after which the tint is 
iniTiroved tiy means of a salt of gold, and the 
picture fixed by hyposulphite of soda. Tobi- 
tive pictures may be obtained direct by the 
eollodionproeesSfhut the above is the method ' 
most fre(|uently adoptiMl 
GoUodlonlze (ko|.|0'di-on-iz), v t. pret 
pp. ctdlod ionized ; ppr. eutlodionizing 
In photoff to prepare, as a plate, witli col- 
lodion ; to treat with eollodion 
Collodiotjrpe (kol-ltV<li-o-tip). n. A picture 
produced by the collodion process, or the 
method by which sueli pictures are pro- 
duced. See under CoiiUiDlON. 

GoUorae (kol-log'). i’.i. [L colloqnor— col, 
togetfier, and lotfuur, to sjieak, the fonn 
being pruhahly infiiieneed by colleague \ 
To confer or converse confidentially lunl , 
secretly ; to converse with deceitful inten- 
tions; to lay schemes in concert with 
another. [(’oIUni , and often used in a 
liunioruus sense.] 

lie h.id been lolloj^utng' with my wife 1 hacker ay, 

Golloguet (kol-log'), v.t To wheedle; to 
flutter. 

They <I<* ‘ipldy themselves to collo/sue ftncl flatter 
their lieges Jiurton 

Golloid (koriuid), a [Gr kidla, glue, and 
eidos. resemblance ] Like glue or jelly ; 
s)ieeiflcully, (a) in chem. applied to uncrys- 
tullizahle liquids See CoLLuin, n (It) In 
geol a tenn anplicd to partly amorphous ! 
iniiierals - Colloid corpuscles is the name , 
given to small cellular bodies existing in 
tim brain noriiially. and also found in certain 
morbid products of the body 
Golloid (kolloid), n. The name given by 
ITofessor Graham to a triuisparent, viscid, 
yellowish, structureless, or slightly granular j 
matter, resembling litiuid gelatine Col- 
loids, as starch, gum, alhumcii, and gelatine, 
diffuse tlmiugh a given septum, as parch- 
mont paimr, much mure slowly than crys- 
talloids. and while permeable by crystalloids 
are inipomioable to each other. C'olloidsare ' 
highly susceptible of chemical change, hence 
the organic proximate principles of food, as 
admitting of easy assimilation, are eulluids 
Colloids have no power to assume a crj'stal- , 
line form, and they are inert as acids and < 
bases i 

GoUoldal (kol-lnid'al).a Of or pertaining to 
or of the nature of colloids. 

GoUoidallty (kol-loi-dalT-ti), n Colloidal 
nature or character Pro/ Graham 
GoUop (kol'lnp), n [Probably fn>m a root 
meaning to lieat. the original meaning being 


thus a piece of meat made tender by beating; 
comp. Sw. ktdlopa, G. klopps, both a dish of 
meat that has been beaten; D. kloppen, G. 
klop/en, to beat; £. to dap.} 1. A slice or 
lump of fiesh. 

He Loveretli liis face with his fatness, and maketb 
coltops of fat on hts flanks. Job xv. 37. 

God knows thou art a collop of my flesii Shedi, 

2. A slice or piece of anything. [Rare.] 

This, indeed, with the former, cut two good collofs 
out of the crown land. Fuller. 


GolloqulaKkol-ldlcwi-alXa. [SeeCOLLoqvY 1 

1. Pertaining to conversation. 

His (lohnson's) colloquial talents were, indeed, of 
the highest order. Macaulay 

2. Peculiar to the language of common con- 
versation; as, a colloquial phrase. 

GolloquialiBm(koMo'kwi-al-izm),9i. A word 
or phrase peculiar to the language of com- 
mon conversation. 

GoUoquiallty ( kol • lO ' kwi-al"i-ti ), n. The 
state of being colloquial. Worcester. [Rare.} 

Golloqula]ize(kol-16'kwi-al-iz), v t To make 
colloquial. Worcester. [Rare J 
Colloquially ( kol - id ' kwi-al-li ), adv. In a 
colloquial or conversational manner; in col- 
loquial language. 

ColloqulBt (koPlo-kwist), 71. A speaker in 
a dialogue. ‘The colloquists in tliis dia- 
logue.' Malone. 

CoUoquize (koTld-kwIz), v i. To take part 
in a colloquy or conversation; to converse. 
Charloite Bronte. 

Colloquy (kol'ld-kwi), 91. [L colloquium — 
cof. together, and loquor, to sp(;aK ] The 
mutual discourso of two or more, a confer- 
ence; a dialogue; a conversation. 

In retirement make frequent cotloquxet or short 
discoiirsings lictween God and your own soul 

yer lay lor. 

CollOW (koP15), 91. Grime or soot. See 
Colly. [Obsolete or provincial ] 

CoUuctancyt (kol-liik'taii-si), n. [L col- 
luctor—col, together, and luctor, to strug- 
gle ] A struggling to resist; opposition; 
contrariety. Bailey 

Colluctatlont (kol-luk-ta'8hoii).n A strug- 
gling to resist; wrestling; contest; struggle. 

‘ Colluetation with old hags and hobgoblins.’ 
Dr. n. More 

Collude (kol-lfid'), v 1 pret. colluded; ppr. 
colluding. [L. coUudo- - col, together, and 
ludo, to iday, to banter, to inock.j To play 
into the hands of each other, to conspire in 
a fraud; to act in concert; to connive 

If they let things take their course they will be re- 
presented as colluding witli sedilioii Hurfce. 

Colluder (kf)Mud'cr), n. One who conspires 
ill a fraud. Milton. 

CoUuxn (knl'lum), n [L , the neck J In but 
same as Collar, 3 (h) 

CollUBlon (kol-lu'zlion), n. [L collusio. See 
CoLLUiiK ] 1 Secret agreement for a frau- 
dulent purpose 

These miracles were done publicly, in tlie f.ire of 
the world, that tiicre might be no room to suspect 
artifice oi lol/nsion .tffcrfntry 


2 Specifically, iu law, a secret understand- 
ing between two parties, wh<i plead or pro- 
ceed fraudulently against each other to tlio 
prejudice of a third person. 

CollUBive (kol-lu'siv). a Fraudulently con- 
certed between two nr more: us. a collusive 
agreement * Collusive divorces ’ Strype. 

C^UBively (koMu'siv-ii), adv. In ii collu- 
sive manner; by collusion; by secret agree- 
ment to defraud 

GoUUBlveneBB (kol-lii'siv-nes). n The qual- 
ity of being collusive 

GollUBOry (kol-lu'so-ri). a Carrying on a 
fraud by a sc'cret concert; containing collu- 
sion; collusive Bailey. 

GoUutOXlum (koMu-to'ri-uin), n [L coUuo, 
to rinse.] In med. a mouth-wash; a gargle. 
Dunglison 

Gollu^BB (koMu'vi-&E), 91. [L.] Filth; ex- 
crement ; impure matter. iHtnglison 

GoUy t (kol'li). 91. [From A. Sax col. coal ) 
The black grime or soot of coal or burued 
wood. 'Besmeared with soot, cdly,' Ac. 
Burton Written also Ctdlow. 

GoUyt (koTli), e.f. To make foul; to grime 
with the smut of coal; to blacken. ‘ Brief as 
the lightning in tlie edlied night.' Shak. 
Written also Collow. 


Nor hast thou eollud thy face enough B yoHSan, 


Golly, n. A kind of dog. Sec CoLLlE. 
CollyillBt (koHi-bist), 91 [Or. koUybistis ] A 
money-changer Bp. Hall 
CoUyrltO ^ollir-it). u. [Gr. kollurion.} See 
lielo w. ] A variety of clay of a white colour, 
with shades of gray, red, or yellow 


FAte, fttr, fat, fgH; m6. met. hdr; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pouud; li. Sc. abuiie; y. Sc. Uy. 
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CoUyrium (koMir'I-um),n. [L. , from Or.*oi. 
lyrum, an eye-aalve, an aug. of kollyra, a 
small roll given to children, from the shape 
in which the drug was made up.j i. Eve- 
salve; eye-wash; a topical remedy fortiis- 
orders of the eyes.— 2. t A preparation of 
medicine in a solid state, made up in a long 
cylindrical roll so as to he introduced into 
some of the openings of the body, as the 
anus, nostril, &c. 

Colmar (kol'milr), A sort of pear, so called 
from the town of Co/nwr in Alsace. 

Colohium (ko-lO'lii-um), n. [L, from Gr 
JtMos, mutilated, curtailed 1 1 £ccle». 
(a) the sleeveless dress of a monk (ft) An 
episcopal vestment, similar in kind to the 
tunic,onlywithout sleeves. —2 A dress worn 
l)y a king at his coronation, corresponding 
t(j the clerical dalmatica See Dalmatica. 

Coloboxna (kol-o-bcVnia), n [Gr. ktdtjboma, 
anything mutilated or curtailed.] In nu-d. 
a mutilated or maimed organ. 

Oolocasia (ko1-6-ka'Hi-a).n [L and Or ] 
A genus of plants, nat order Aracew. the 
leaves and tubers of which arc acrid. The 
latter contain much starchy matter, and 
they are used as food in the south of Europe, 
after the acrid matter is separated by wasli- 
ing or boiling. This species is supposed to 
be the eolocanum of Virgil, and is now 
known as C. antiqvomm C eamU nta, C 
macrorhim, and others furnish the taro of 
the Pacifle islands. 

ColOCyilth (kol'o-sinth), n |Or. kidnkitnthiit, 
kolokynUioH, the round gourd or iiiinipkin.J 
The colo(iuin- 
ti(la or bitter- 
apple, a kind of 
cucumber, the 
fruit of Citnil- 
hiK or Cimnnin 
ColoeynUiiit.nat 
order Tiieur- 
bitacesD, indi- 
genous ill the 
warmer parts 
of Asia, hut now 
M’idcly culti- 
vated on ac- 
count of its 
medicinal i>ro- 
pertles The 
fruit is a round 
gourd with 
many seeds em- 
bedded in a 
light and 
Kiiong}' pulj), which is very bitter Kinmi 
the pulp a watery extract is obtained, wliu h 
IS used as a purgative in the form of julls 
The seeds, from which un oil is olitaiiied.are 
said to be bland and nutritious 
Colocynthln, Colocyntliixie (koi-o-sinth'- 
in), n (0561184^^21 ) ^ iteciiliur sulistance 
obtained from colocyiitli and present more 
or less ill many plants of the gourd family 
It is a soft senii'traiis[)ttrent mass resem- 
bling some resins; it is very solulile in uIj'o- 
hol, far less so in water, but affords with it 
a solution of extreme bitteniess, and froth- 
ing on agitation 

Colofme-earth (kd-lon'i'rth), n. A kind of 
light bastard ochre, of a deep iirowii colour, 
transparent, and durable in water-colour 
painting It is an earthy variety of lignite 
or partially fossili/ed H<iiid, and iiccurs in 
an in'egular bod of from :{() to .'*0 feet dee]> 
near (%dogiie, whence the name. 

Cologne* water (ko-lon'wa-ter). n same 
as £im de Colaane 

Colollte (ko'ld lit), n [dr kfdon, the colon, 
ami a stone.] Uitjeol the name given 
to what appear to be the petrified iutestiiies 
of flslios or their contents, hut which an* 
more probably worm -casts like those of the 
lobworm. They are frei|ueiitly found in 
the lithographic standstoiic of the mdite 

Colomba^ Columba (ko-loin'lm, ko-lum'ba), 
n See Calumba. 

Colombier (ko-lom'lil-ftr). n. Same as Co- 
lu/ftbier. 

Colon (kf/Ion), n. [Gr kdlon, the colon, a 
member or limb, a clause. J 1 Inafiat the 
largest iportion of the intestines, forming 
the middle section of the large intestine 
beginning at the csBcum and ascending l>y 
the right kidney it passes under the hollow 
part of the liver and the bottom of the sUi- 
mach tfi the spleen; thence descending l>y 
the left kidney it passes in the form of an S 
to the upper part of the os sacrum where, 
from its straight course, the canal takes the 
name of rectum The colon is distinguished 
brto the right lumbar, or ateendnig eolmi; 

eftain; 

VoL. I. 


Colotyiith {CtfriiUtis t <?/<< 


6b, 8c. loch; g, go; j,;< 


the arch of the colon, or ttansverge colon; 
the left Inmbar. or degeendituf colon ; and 
the sigmoid flexure, or tliac colon — 

2 In gram, a point or character formed 
thus [ : ], used to mark a pause greater than 
that nf a semicolon, but loss than that of a i 
. iwriod; or rather it is used when the seiist' 
of the division of a iicriod is complete, so 
as to admit a full point, but something is 
I added by way of illustration or the liescrin- 
; tion is continued by an atiditional remark, ; 
' without a necessary depcudence on the fore- ; 
j going members of the sentence. Thus, 

1 A brute arrivesi at a point of nerfection he can , 
never pass ; in a few years he has all the endowments 
i he is capalile of S/^tfa/cr 

Colonel (ko-16u'). n. [L. cMomt*, a husband- , 
, man.] A peasant; a rustic; a clown. ‘A • 
country colonc toil and moil * Burton. 
Colonel (k6r'uel, formerly koVo-nel), n. 
[Formerly also coronet, which is the Spanish 
I form of tile word, and has given the modern 
[ pronunciation From FY colonel, u Fr. 
colonnel, from It. colonollo, a colonel, also a 
little column, a dim of eolonna. L columna, 
a coluniii. the nantc wiis originally given to 
tile lending company in a regiment ] l*)ie 
' chief conimantier of a regiment of troops, 

! whether infantry tir cavalry. Any grade 
I above tins converts him into a goneral-ofHcer 
lielongiiig to the arm) collectively, not to 
one particular regiment F.xcept in the 
artillery and engineers, the otlice of colonel 
is inindy honorary, and is generally t!on- 
ferred on distinguished officers and princes 
of the blood royal, the real cotniinind resting 
with the licutenant-eoloiicl in each bat- 
talion, who, after five years, bei'oines a 
colonel All colonels, in order of seniority, 
become general -otHcers 
' Colonel (k^rincl. foniierly koFo-ncl), r i To 
play the part of a colonel or military adven- 
turer: perhaiis used only by iiiitlcr j 

Thvii did sir kitight nb.'oidnii dwelling. 

And out he rodt /lutiit'tas 

Colonelcy, Colonelahip (k^r'nel-si. k6ri- , 
ncl-ship). 11 The ofUuu, rank, or commis- 
sion of a colonel 

Golonert (kol*on-i‘r), n Same as Tolrmtaf i 
Uvlland 

. Colonial (ko-ItVni-al).rt ISee C’ohoNV ] F“r- 
i tainlng to a colony ; ns, colonial government; 
colon tal rights 

I Colonialism (ko-lb'ni-al-izin). >i A iibrase, 

I idiom, t*i* prai'ticc pcculiur to a colony. 

Colonicalf (ksi-lon'ik-al), «r |L colonug, a 
I husbundman J Kelating to husbandmen 

' L oloHtcal servn es wf-r** those whn h were done by 
j tlie tcorls .iiid so< men to their lords Sfeltmtn 

{ Colonist (koron-ist). n [See ('olony | An 
I inhabitant of a colony, a settler in a col- 
1 tiny; a member of a colonizing exjieiUtion 
! Colonltis (ki) lo ni'iis), n In med, (‘tilitis 
; Colonization (koroii-i/-n"8hon), n The act 
of colonizing or state of being coloni/ed 
ColonizationlSt ( koron-iz-a"nlion-ist ), n 
An advocate for coloiuziition 
Colonize (koron-i/), rt pret A pp colon- 
ized; ppr. colotuztnif 1 Tti plant tir estab- 
lish a coltiiiy in . to scml a colony to ; as, 
England co/oiH7C(f Australia - 2 To migrate 
and settle iii. as Inhaldtunis ; as, Knglisli 
I'liritans colonized New Eiiglaiitl 
' ColOlUze (kol'on-17). vi To remove and ' 
Ht'ttle ill a tlislaiit country, as, to colonize 
ill India. 

Colonizer (koron-l/-f*r). w one Mliti etilo- 
tii/es; title who estafilisbcs ctdoiiies 
' Colonnade (kol-on-imd'>. » [it ndonnaUi, > 
from cofnnna, a (oliiinn See (’ui.rMN ] In | 
arch any scries tir laiige of e'diimns )ilacfstl 
at eertam intervals, eiilled iiiterctiliiinniu 
tions, from each other, such intt^rvuls var>- , 
ing according to the rules of art and the 
tinier emjiloyetl 

’ Colony (kol'ti-ni), n. IL CAtloma, from cMo, 
to tailtivate ] 1 A etuiipany tir Inidy of 

people traiisplaiitctl fitnn their rnothcr- 
ctiiiiitry tti a reiuote pniviuce or ctuintry to 
cultivatf* and inhabit it, anti remaining sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the parent state; 
a body of settlers or their descendants. The j 
inhabitants of a cobiny generally lose the 
name of colonists when they cease t^i be . 
subjects of the parent state. 2. 1'hc country 
planted or colonized: formerly called apton- . 
tatton — 3 A nurnlier of animals or plants ' 
living or growing t«>gether; as, eoltmiet of 
shell-fish. of algffi. 

Colonyt (koro-ni), r t. To colonize Fan- 

sAatr 

Colopbany (kol'o-fa-ni), n Same as Cofo- i 
phony. 


ii, Fr ton; ng, sin^; TH, then; th, fftin; 


Colophene (koFo-fenX n A viscid aromatic 
oil niitaiiied by tlio rapid distilbition of col- 
ophony, or by distilling oil of tiir])ontIne 
with strong sulphuric acid, the product Ih*- 
ing afterwards puriiled in botli cases It is 
a hydrocarbon. 

Colophollc ( kobo-foTik). a A tenn appel- 
lative of otic of the acids iircsoiit in colo- 
phony. It is produced by the action of heat 
on piiiic acid, and is the least soluble of all 
the eolophomc acids in alcohol 
Colophon (kol'o-fbn). n [Gr. kolonhon, a 
Buiiiiiiit, top. finishing ] A device, or 
jirintor's imiiie. place of publication, and 
date, formerly put at the conchiMioii of a 
book. 


Colophonian (kol-o-hVni-an). a . llelatiiig to 
a colophon oi the conclusion of a book. 
Cudworth. 

Colophonlc (kol-o-fon'ik), a. (See FoLO- 
IMION Y ] A term npiiellativt* of the resinous 
acids — piiiic, piiuaric, sylvic, and colo- 

{ iholic - present in colophony. They are all 
Homeric, their common fonniila being 

Cofoi^onlte (koTo-foii-it), n A variety of 
garnet, of a reddish yellow or brown colour, 
occurring in small ainorphoiis granular 
masses: so called from its resemblance in 
colour to colopliony. 

Colophony (koFo-f on -1), N |Gr kdiophonia, 
from Colophon, a city of Ionia, wlience the 
(treeks obtained it J In phar. black resin 
or turpentine boiled in water and dried, or 
the residiitini, after distillation of the ethe- 
real oil of *iirp(*ntine. being fiirtlier urged 
by a more intense and long conMniied fire. 
It is fur the most part a mixture of several 
resiiiiiUH acids See roLoiiioNie. 
Coloquintida (kol-ii-kum'ti-da). n. IGr. 
kolokftnthiit, kohkynthidia. ] 'I'lie eolocyiiih 
or bitter-iipplc See rni.iieVNTII 


'I Ilf* fiiitd ilt.it ti> him now IS .IS liisi mils ns loi lists 
sh.iU lit* til him shortly >«s lullrr .is 

shot. 

Color (kuIV'r) An old and a coinnion Aiiierl- 
ean Hpelling of Colour. 

Colorado seoUe (kol-b-ra'do be'tl), n A 
coleoiiteroiis Insect {Chryhoniclti or l*oly- 

K nnni dcccmlincata), family f’hrysoine- 
, b(‘longing to the tetranieroiis seetion 
• if tlieoi'dei in sire it is soiiieniiiit larger 



Cnlnr.ido llprtli li'0rv(i’inr/o ifnrutinirofo\ 


1, 1'.irl III i-.il with » VI'S Ilf tin* iiist ft ■. t .ili'riiilliir. 
), i'ii|>it 4 , i'i rfi-il msi 1 1 (All ii.it si/r ) 

than a iiea, neurly.oval, eon vex, of a yellow- 
ish or orbre yellow colmir, marked with 
black spots and blotebes, and on the elytra 
with ten black longitutUiial stripes The 
wings, wliieli are folded under the elytra, are 
of a bliioil-retl eoloiir This iiiseet, a native 
of the soiiUi-westenj states <if North Ame- 
rica, works great havoc among the potato 
crops 

Colorate (kulVsr-at), a [].. eoloratuH, front 
roloru to colour 1 Coloured; ilyi'il or tinged 
with sonic colour. 'Ifud the tuidcles and 
liiinioiirs of the eye been colorafc ’ Bay. 
(Kui-e 1 

Coloration (kill -6r-u'Khon), /t [i. coloro] 
I'he art or pru(*tlee of colouring, or the state 
of being eoioiired; eolouriitg 

Till iiKisI srriiiiis iilijrc tifji) In thr im rc.ise «(f thp 
ti|ML-riijrp of o|ij« f t ^'l.tsbcs, W.I!, Ilii- of the 

imdKL prudiHcil H'hnvfU 

Coloratura (kuIVT-a-tur), n in inutne, all 
iiiniirier of variatioiih, trills. Ac , intended to 
mukt* a song agreeable, and corres)>onding 
in some degrer with the intermingling of 
various shades of colour with a view to 
harmony < ‘ailed also Colourtuff 

Colorlflc (kii1-6r-irik). a [L cofor. colour, 
Hiid/dcio, to make | Having the (|iiality of 
tinging, aide to give colour or tint to other 
bodies 

Colorimeter (kol-6-rlni'et-f’r). n \L color, 
colour, find Gr metron, a ineasiire j An in- 
Btmineiit for meHSUriiig the dciith of colour 
in a Ibjiiid by comjiarisoii with a standard 
liquid of the same tint. 


w, trig; wh, leAig; rh, azure - .See KKY 
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ColOMSl (kd-loB'sal). a. Like a colouua; 
much exceeding the size of nature; very 
large; huge; gigantic. 

OolOM6(k6-W).n. Same as Co2o««u«. [Rare.] 

There huge colosses rose, with trophiee crowned. 
And KiiiiiLk characters were grav'd around. Pope, 

Ooloueant (ku-los-se^auXa Like a colossus; 
gigantic ; colossal. * Among others he men- 
tions the cfdoMsean statue of Juno ' Harriit. 
OoloiMum (kol-o8-sf!'um), n. [ L, from Ur. 
kolfmoM, a gigantic, colossal statue. ] A 
name given to the Flavian Amphitheatre In 
Uonie. a large ciliflee ftir gladiatorial eoin- 
hats, fights of wild iieasts, and similar siMirts 
It was liegiin by Vespasian, and finished by 
Titus, HP A l> The outline of the Uolosseum 
is elliptic, the exterior length of the build- 
ing being (i20. and its breadth filS feet ; it 
ispierticd with eighty openings or voinitarla 
in the ground story, over which are super- 
imposed three otlier stories, the whole ris- 
ing pentondit'ularly to tlie height of KM) 
feet. Written also Colinonin. Mec AMPill- 
THKATUK. 

ColOBBiCt (kP-los'sik;, a (’olossal ‘Colos- 
Kidr statues ' Chapman 
OolOBBOChelyS (ko-los'sd-kel-ls), n. [Ur. 
kolmttm, a colossus, and rholpn, a tortoise. | 
A genus of gigantic tortoises, found in a 
fossil state in India One species is known, 
iiatned by its discoverers C atlas, from its 
iininense size, the remains indicating a 
length of twelve or fourtt'Cii feet 
COlOBBUB (ko-los'siis), n ]d COlOBBl (kb los'- 
si) or rarely ColOBBUBeB ( kddos'sus-oz) [Ur. 
irofossoK. a gigantic colossal statue ] A Hiaiiie 
of a gigantic size One of tlie most remark- 
able was that at Kliodes, a statue of Apollo, 
so high that it is said ships niiglit sail i>e- 
tween its legs 'I’hero is, however, no satis- 
factory autliority for the popularly reiteived 
statement that its legs extended over the 
mouth of the Imrbour 

Ilf doth hrstri'lf tins narrow world 

1 .Iki. .1 ( i*A<v Shot 

III tli.it isle Ilf also defared an luindrod other 
cfllo\Mi\t\. .Sir 7' Herhett 

CoIobsub-wIbB (kddos'siiH-wiz), adv lii the 
manlier of a ctdossus; astride, as tlie eolos- 
HUS at Rhodes was believed to have stood. 
Shak 

ColOBtrum ( kb-los'trum ), It [L. 1 1 The 
first milk scereted in tlie breasts after chi Id- 
birth *J i An eniulsioti made by mixing 
turpentine ami yolk of eggs 
Colour (kurt’‘r), n. |1. co/or, colour 1 l.Tliat 
in resjiect of which bodies have a different 
uppearniice to tiie eye iudcpeudetitly of their 
form It is a property or attribute <if light 
rather than of Ittidies tbemselvcs, tlioiigh 
the imdeouliu constitution of a body, by de- 
termining the chanicter and numlMu* of the 
liglit vibrations it returns to tlie eye, deter- i 
mines its colour I ii perfect darkness bodies 
have no colour The ])riiicipal coUnira are i 
red. orange, yellow, green, Idue, indigo, ami I 
violet; Imt they all admit of almust ondless 
gradations of sliadc. Tliose are sometimes 
called tlie primary colours, being tlie col- 
ours into which white light is divided by a 
glass prism, but in a stricter sense the pri- 
mary colours are three in iiiiinbor, namely, 
red, green, and violet (or blue) These three 
colours or kinds of light cannot be resolved 
into any otliers. while a yellow ray for in- 
stance eiin lie resolved into riMl and green, 
or can be produced by the mingling of red 
and grecMi light, eoiisequently yellow is not 
now regarded as a primary colour liy seieii- 
tilie men Inasmuch, however, os a yellow 
and n blue pigment will always produce a 
green when mixed, red, yellow, umf blue may 
still in a sense be rcganled as primary In the 
scientitle sense of the wtird u hite and black 
are not considered colours, a wliiK' body 
relleetiiigaiid a black boii> iibHorliiiig all the 
rays of light without separating them, where- 
as the cidours proper art* «lue to st'imrutiun 
of the rays of liglit by partial absorption 
and rolleetioii. or by refraction. - *2 The 
blootl-rt'd hue of the face; redness; com- 
plexion. 

Tlift) the Captain's to/our heighten'd, 

[oylul I umu lus speech JenuMon, 

M ^^(/ tiiut whicli serves to liide the rt>al 
eliaraeter of something and give a false ap- 
pearance ; ap|>carance; false show; pretence; 
guise. 

n hv hull! I then for t\K\>hr or excuses? Shot 
rnilr>r (In i<v ot i iinunemling him, 

1 h.i\( . 1 , iiu own |o\c to prefer. Shat 

4 Kind; species; sort: variety; character. 

Wo\s .(lul women are. for the most part, cattle of 
this K*. 04 . » Shot. 


6. That which is used for colouring; a pig- 
ment ; paint, as red-lead, ochre, orpiment. 
cinnabar, or vermilion, &c.- 6. pi. (o) A 
flag, ensign, or standard borne in an army 
or fleet, flee Flao. (b) A colour used as a 
badge; as, the ciAours of a party ; the eolours 
of Oxford or Cambridge. - 7. In late, an 
apparent or prima faete right, a suffleient 
warrant for action; formerly also colour (or 
express colour) was a probable but really 
false plea, the design of which was to draw 
the decision of the cause from the lury to 
tile j udges. by making tlie point to be decided 
appear to be one of law and not of fact. 
Bln pAren one of the perceptive faculties, 
its supposed function being that of giving 
the iiower of perceiving colours or of dis- 
tinguishing their ahtalos.— Complementary 
colours, colours which together make white; 
thus, any of the primary colours is eornple- 
mentary to the other two.— Local colours, 
those whicii ai-e natural to a particular ob- 
ject in a picture, and by which it is distin- 
guished from otlier objects.— A’ewfmf col- 
ours, those in which the hue is broken by 
partaking of the reflee.ted coloura of the ob- 
jects which surround tlieni —Posit ice col- 
I ours, those unbroken by such accidents as 
affect neutral colours. — Primary colours, 
flee above.-- Prismatic colours, colours pro- 
duced by transmitting white light through 
coloiirhiss prismatic bodies, os a triangular 
glass prism, flee flPECTUL'M - Subjective or 
accidental coUmrs flee ACCIDENTAL Per- 
sons o/ cUour, iiiemlierH of the darker varie- 
ties of niuiikiiid, os negroes, muluttoes, &c. 

M.irri.igcs Let ween white iiieii and women of colour 
.'ire by in* tiie.iiis rare. APCulloch. 

— Colour, Hue flee Hue. 

Colour (knrf^r), v t. 1 To e.liange or alter 
the external colour or hue of a body or sub- 
stance; to dye; to tinge; to paint; to stain. 

2. Fiy to elotbe with an appearance difler- 
eiit from the real; to give a specious appear- 
ance to; to set 111 a fair light; to palliate; 
to excuse; t<» iiiakt! plausible. 

He iolours the f.dschood of Aineas iiy an expres*, 
cuiiimaiul of ju|iiter to forsake the queen. Dryden. 

We h,ive starce heard of an iiiHiirrei tiim that was 
not totouicd witli jfricvanccs of the hi|;liest kind 
Addium, 

— To colour a strauyer's goods, an expression 
formerly used wbeii a freeman allowed a 
foreigner to enter gotHls at the ciistom- 
iiouse in his name, to avoid the alien's duty 

Colouring matter, tlie name given to any 
foreign substam't* which is found colouring 
natural objects, or vt liich is employed in the 
arts for the purpose of imparting colour to 
various inatcrials. 

Colour (knrBr), v.i To blusli. 

The unfortunate Hr. Nowell coloured .'iiul st.ini- 
iiiercd out a few iiiLuhcrctit words, and w.is unable 
to go on. proude 

Colourable (kuV6r-a-bl), a flpecious; plau- 
siiile , giving an appeRi*aiioc of right or jus- 
tice; as, a colourable pretence; a eoUmrable 
excuse. - Osfriwct'We, Colourable, Sjtecious, 
Plausible, flee under OMTKN81BJ.E 
ColOUrablenOBB (kul't^r-a-bl-nes), n. flpe- 
, eioiisness; plausibleiiess. 

Colourably (kurer-a-bli), adv fliH'ciously; 
plausibly, with a fair external a))}>eurnncc. 
Colour-blixid (kul'Br-bliiid), a. liica)>able 
of accurately distinguishing colours; having 
an imiierfect perception of colours, floe | 
following article 

Colour-bUndneBB (kur^r-blind-nes), n. 
Total or partial incapability of distinguish- 
ing colours. Dr. (leoiw Wilson of Ediii- 
I burgh has divided colour-blindness into 
! throe grades: (a) Inability to discern any 
; colour, so that light and shade, or black and 
i white, are the only variations jiereeived. 
([)) Inability to distinguisli the nicer shades 
of tlie more composite colours, as browns, 

! grays, and neutral tints, (r) Inability to dis- 
I tiiiguisli between the priniary eolours. red, 

! blue, and yellow, or lietween them and their 
I secoiidaries, green, purple, orange, and 
' brown. Red is the colour which tiie eulour- 
, blind are most commonly unable to distin- 
I guisli, wliile yellow is the must easily reeog- 
' nixed Holour-blindncss occurs in eyes whose 
power of vision, as to form and distance, is 
<|iiite perfect. I'his defect is common espe- 
I cialiy among men. Df 1154 persons exa- 
mined in Edinburgh, (15, or 1 in 17 7, i^ere 
I foiiml colour-blind, ('ailed also Daltonism. 

I Colour-box (kurBr-lMiks), n A purtalile 
tio\ fur bolding artists' eolours, brushes, &c. 
Coloured (knl'^rd). p and a. 1. Having a 
eciionr. dyed; tinged; painted nr stained — 

, 2. Having some other culour than white or 


black; as, a coloured ribbon.— 8. A term ap- 
plied to the darker varieties ot mankind.— 
4. In hot applied to a leaf, calyx, seed, do., 
to express any colour except green. —5. Hav- 
ing a specious appearance. 

Coiounxig (kurer-ing), ti. 1. The act or art 
of applying colours. — 2. Colour applied ; 
tints or hues collectively, as in a picture.— 
8. A specious appearance ; pretence ; idiow; 
as, the story has a colouring of truth.- 8. lu 
music, see Colorature. 

OolOUXlBt (kurer-ist), n. One who colours: 
a painter whose works are remarkable for 
beauty of colour. * The great colourists ot 
former times.' Malone. 

ColOurleBB (knl'er-lcs), a. Destitute of col- 
our; not distinguished by any hue; transpa- 
I'eiit; as, colourless water, glass, or gas 
Colourman (kur^r-man), n. One vnio pre- 
pares and sells colours. 

Cfolour-prlnting (kul'^r-print-ing), n. flee 
Chromatic Printhig under Chromatic. 
Colour-aergeant (kul'Cr-sar-jentX n. A 
non-commissioned uflicer who ranks higher 
and receives better pay than an ordinary 
sergeant, and who, in addition todischaigiiig 
all the ordinary duties of a sergeant, atteiids 
Die colours in the Held or near head-qiiai- 
ters. There is one to each company of 
infantry. 

Colpencll3niia (kol-pen1ci-ma), n. [6r. kol- 
pos, tlie bosom, the bosum-like fold of a giir- 
ment, and enehyma, an infusion. J In bat. 
tissue cornposcfl of wavy or sinuous cells 
Colpocele (kol'iio-sel), n. [Cr kolpos, the 
bosom, and kelt>, a tumour. ] in med. same 
as Elytrocrle (which see) 

Colporta|[e (koV]ior-taj), n. The system of 
distributing religious books, tracts, &c., by 
colporteurs 

Colporteur (kol-por-t6r, f long), n. [Kr.— 
col, from L. coUuin, the neck, and porteur, 
ncarrier, from L porfo. to carry 1 In FYance, 
a buwker of wares ; a hawker of books and 
pam)>hlets. 'J'hc term is now naturalized 
111 England, and appropriated to a class of 
men always, or most commonly, subsidized 
by societies or associations with the view of 
disseminating religious literature by way 
of sale, generally at reduced rates. 

ColBtaff (kol'staD, n. [ I'T. col, the neck, and 
E. staff J A staff fur enabling two persons 
to carry a burden between them, each rest- 
ing one end of the staff on his sliuiilder; a 
cowlstuif. Spelled also Colestaff. [Local J 
Colt (kolt), n. (A flax, colt, a young ass, a 
young camel; comp flw. kult, a young boar, 
a stout boy J 1. A young horse, or a young 
animal of tlie horse genus; commonly and 
distinctively applied to the male, /illy being 
the female. In the Diblc it is a]>plied to a 
young camel and a young ass. Gen. xxxii. 
15 ; Zee. ix. i). flhakspere uses the phrase 
to cast a colt’s tooth in the sense of to get 
rid of youthful habits, or to sow wild oats, 
iilluding to the sliedding of a colt's flrst set 
of teeth, which liegiiis when the animal is 
about three years old. 

Well Mild, l.ord Sands; 

Your colt's tooth is not cast yet Shat. 

2 A person new to office or to the exercise 
of any art ; as, a team of celts at cricket. 

1 Slang 1--3 A rope’s end used for jiunish- 
niciit; a piece of rope with something heavy 
at the end used as a weapon. | Slang ] 

Coltt (kolt), v.t. To frisk, riot, or frolic like 
a cult. Spenser 

Colt t (kolt), v.t 1 . To befool ‘ Finely colted, 
as old as he was, by a young man ’ North. 
\('lKit a pLiguc mean ye, to colt nir thus? ithat 

2 To abuse or dctllc; to horse. Shak 
Colt (kolt), n A famous revolving pistol, 

so named from (\donel Colt, the inventor 
flee Revolver 

Colter (kol't^r). n. flame as Coulter. 
Colt-eTil ( koltX'-vil ), n. A swelling in the 
sheath, a distemper to which young horses 
are liable 

ColtiBh (kolt'isli). a. Like a colt : wanton; 
(risky, gay. Chaucer. 

ColtiBhly (kdlt'ish-li), adv In the manner 
of a colt: wantonly 

ColtlBlineBB (kolt'isli-nes), n. Wantonness: 
friskiness. 

Colt'B-foot (koltsTut), n. The popular name 
of Tnssiiago Far/ara, order Compositic, a 
plant whose leaves were once much employed 
in iiiediciiie The name is given from the 
leaf resembling the foot of a colt. 

Colulfter (kol'u-li^^r). n. [L., a serpent or 
adder. ] A genus of serpents, now re- 
stricted to those serpents which have Irans- 
verw* plates on the lielly, and the platex 


F&te, fhr, fat. fgH; me. met, bi^r: pine, pin; iidte, not. move; tube, tub. bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abuue; V. Sc. tey. 
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imder the formingr a double row, a flat- 
tened head with nine larxer plates, teeth 
almost equal, and no poison fanin. The 
harmless uomniuu snake or rintred snake 
(^Coluber luUrix) will serve as an example of 
the genus. 

ColubrldSB, Colubrinsa (ko-irniri-de, koi- 

n-bi1'n6), n. pi. A gn>up or family of ophi- 
dian reptiles, the type genus of which is 
Coluber. See (\>LnBEK 
Colubrlne (korQ-brin). a. [L. coluhrimuf, 
from coluber, a serpent J l. Relating to 
serpents; belonging to the genus Colulier. 
2. Cunning; crafty. Johnmn (Karel 

Colttmha (ko-lum'ba), n. See Calumba. 

ColQinha (ko-lumHia), n [L 1 1. A Ijnniean 
genus of birds now constituting the family 
Columbidn (which see) — 2 In the medUeml 
church, the name given to the vessel in 
which the sacrament was kept, from its 
being made in the shape of a dove. It was 
of precious metal, and stood on a circular 
platform or basin, had a sort <if corona 
above it, and was suspendcil bj a <'hain from 
the roof, before the high altar The o]teniiig 
was in the back.- Coluwha Soachi, Noah's 
Dove; a constellation in the southern hemi- 
sphere, close to the hinder fi‘ot of Cams 
Major, consisting of ten stars 

Coliunbacei (kol-um-ba'se-i), if pi (L 
eolumba, a pigeon.] A suli-order of nisoriul 
birds, comprising the pigeons, and ofttm 
raised to the rank of a distinct order under 
the name of Columbn* They constitute with 
the domestic fowl and its congeners ((ial- 
liiiacen') the order Rasores. They are dis- 
tinguished from the Gnllinncca' by having 
stronger wings, and therefore iiiiK'h greater 
power of ttight, liy feet more slender and 
hette.r adapted for perching on trees, by the 
hinder toe resting on the ground, and tiy 
their young being brought forth naked and 
in a helpless state, whilst those of the Gal- 
liiiacete are able to take care of themselves 
as soon as they leave the shell They are 
all inonogainoiis, and pair for life .Many 
of them are kept in a domestii* state, and 
their varieties are very numohuis. All the 
common breeds, however, apjicar to be 
ilescendcd from the rock-iiige»ui {Columba 
Livia), which has retained its distinguibhing 
peculiarities for at least many eentiiries Hee 
Pigeon, GALLiNACKAfi. 

COlumbSB (ko-1unrbc), u pi An order of 
birds oomprisitig the pigeons See CoLr.M- 
BACKI 

Columbarium (kid-um-baTi-um), n pl..Co- 
lumbaria (kol-um-ba'ri-a) (L.a pigeon- 
house 1 1 in Jiom antiiji a ])la<*e of sepul- 
ture for the ashes of the dead, after the 
custom of burning the dead had lieen intro- 
duced. ('olumbaria consisted of arched and 
S(|iiurc-heudeil lecesscs formed in walls in 



C.dlumb.iritim, near gate of bt ScUistuiii. k' 


which the cinerary unis were dejiositeil, 
and were so named from the resemblance 
lietween these recesses and th«>se formed 
for the doves to build their nests in in a 
dove-cot 2. In arch, a hole left in a wall 
for the insertion of the end of a beam 
Called also PutlMj-huleit 
Columbaryt (koruni-ba-ri). n (L etdumha- 
rium, from eolumba, a pigeon J A dove-cot; 
a pigeon-house Sir T Un>wuc 
Columbate (ko-lum'bat), n A salt or eoni- 
iwund of coliinihic acid with a base 
ColumblUl (ko-lunrhi-an), a [ From Cnlym. 
hia, a name sometimes given to the Tnited 
•States, after Christopher Odumbun ] Per- 
taining to the Vnited States «>r to America 
Columbic (ko-lunindk), a Pertaining to or 


produced from columbium; as, eotumbie 
acid. 

Oolumbldn (ko-lumlii-de), n. pi. fL. eo- 
lumba, a duve.J A family of birds belonging 
to the sub-order Colutnbacei. and corre- 
! ^nding to the Lininean genus Columba. 

' niey are characterized by the himler toe 
! lioing well developed, by the double dilata- 
: tion of the crop, and by their habit of 
feeding their young wiili fond disgorged 
from this receptacle. See Pigeon. 
Columbier (ko-lumlii-^r). n. a size of draw- 
! ing paper measuring 34^ by 23 inches, and 
I weighing 100 Ihs. to the rt'ani. Si»elleil also 
’ Colombter. 

ColumbiferouB (koi-imi-hirer-us), a ro»- 
lumbinm, and L. fero, to hear, to produce J 
Producing or containing ctduiiihitim. 

I Columbine (koTuiii hiiiX a. (L etdumbinuit. 

from cidumba, a pigeon 1 1. Like or per- 
, taining t»> a pigeon or dove. ‘Columbine 
‘ iunocciicy.’ Rtrcoii - 2 Of a dove-colour; 

; resemhling the neck of a dove in colour 
I Columbine (koVum-hiu), n. (L eolumbina, 
from colinnha, a dove.l 1. The popular 
I name of iilaiits of the gctiiis Aquilcgia (whicli 
i sec) The cotiinion coliitithme (.d imltfariit) 

I is a fnMuirite garden flower, and owes its 
! name t<» the fancied rcsenihlaiice of ttvo- 
i spurred jietals ti. the f«»riii of pigeons (See 
I Aqi'iLEUiA ) Tlie Thalictnmi or mead(»w- 
j rue is called feathered coliimhiiic 2. The 
name of the mistress of Ilarlei|iiiii m mir 
pniitomiiiies 

I Columbine (ko-lum'hin). n Same as Ca- 
lumbine 

' Columbite (ko-lum'lut). n (See ('oI.l'M- 
j Hli'M 1 The oie of eoliitiihium 
' Columbium tko-luni'hi-um). n (From (\>- 
b/ai/oii, America. I Same as 
: Columbo (ko liim'iM>). n Sei* (*ali .Mit.\ 
Columel (kol'ii-mel). n same as Colnmelln 
I Columella (kol u-meria). u (L , dim of 
I Cidnmen or >’tdumna, a cohitiin ( 1 In Ind 
(a) the central column in (he capsule of 
I mosses, from winch the spores separate 
j (/)) The axis round whn h the parts of a fruit 
1 are arranged 2 In omeh the upright jiil 
lur in the eeiitie of most oj the univalve 
stiells, round which (he whorls are convo 
luted ;( In cimi/xrr anat (a)ahort t»f the 
internal ear in enuMnliles, tlie c(|iiivuient of 
the stiiTiip-hone (stapes) in man {b) A i 
lateral buiie of the skull of li/ards j 

Columelliform (kobu nierh-f(»rm). a (I.. 
enlitmclla, a little eoliiiiiii, and. /eemn, form ( 
Shaped like a eoliiiiiella oi little coliiinii 
Column (k(diini). II. (L cofiiiiimi, a coltinin j 
From root col, ciU, cel, which ai>)>enrs in { 
eollis, a hill. rnltm‘ii,H siiiiiinit. cc/nuk, high, 
Ac 1 I A aoli«l body of t uiisiderably greater , 
length than thickness, standing upright, ' 
and generally' serving as a support to some ' 
tiling resting on its top; a pillar; 
nion* Hpecilically, as an aniiitec- 
tural term, a long sidid lioily, 
called a tthnft, set verticall> on 
a stylobate, or on a congeni;K of 
mouldings whieh forms its bane, > 
and surmounleii by a H)ireadmK 
niasH whieh forms its capital 
(.'olumtiH are dlHtingui.shed iiy the 
names of the styles of arehltec- 
tiire to which they iNdong; thus 
there are Hindu, Egyptian, Grti- > 
clan, Roman, and Gothic coluimis ; 
In classic archiU’ctiire they are 
further distinguished by the name 
of the order to wiiich they belong, 
as Doric, Ionic, or Gfirinthiun co 
liiiiiiis, and again by some pecu- 
liarity of pusith •».«f construction, 
of form, or of onmiiient, os at- 
taclieil, twisted, eubled, or rii- 
ileiitcd and candy tie columns 
('(duntns are chiefly used in the 
eoiiHtrm tioii or adorunieiit of 
buildings They have also been used, how- 
ever, singly for varioiih pnrismes Thus 
there are the afttronomtail column, from 
which astroiioiiiicul oliservations are made; 
the chroiwloffical column, hiscrilicd with 
a record of histoneal events, ihv a lunnonic 
I ctdiimn, which supistrts a ilial ; the itmrr- 
j ary column, )Hiiiitiiig out the various roads 
diverging from it. the mUliary coluvin, set 
I Uf) ns a centre from which Ui measure dis- 
! tances. the triumphal column, dedicated to 
the hero of a victr>r.v ; and many othe.rs 
t 2 Anvthing resemhling a column in shniH* . 
any hotly pn'ssirig iierpentlienlarly on its 
base, ami of the same diameter as its base : 
as, a column of water, air, or mercury 
I 3 iu bot the uniteil stamens and styles of 


the plants when they form a solid central 
liody, as in the genus Orchis — 4. Milit. a 
fomiatinii of troops, narrow in front, and 
deep from front to rear; thus distinguished 
from line, wliich is extended in front, and 



Cnlumit (Tiisi .in nrtli r). illiistiating the U-riiis 
.i|)|>liril III till SI \t r.il |).irls 


thin in depth r> Xaut a body of Hhitis fol- 
lowing l•acbtlthel' (I In prnitinij tuui writ- 
1117, a ilivisioii of li page , a i>eri>endfeuliir 
set of lines separated fnuii aiiotiier set by 
11 line or blank siiace; us, a column of printed 
matter; a column of figures 

Columna (ko-lum'na), 11 (LI A coinnin or 
pillar III anat iqiplicd to various parts of 
the body w'bich in their shape or oflice re- 
seinble columns 

Columnar (ko-IuTn'iii’T). a Formed in I'o- 
liiimis; having the form of columns; like 
the shaft of a e.olunm. 

1 hr Isisilts rif St.'ifl.i and the (•i.int's rniisrway 
arr s,iid In lir toiiimthtf , lircaiisr Cf>ni|ios(;d ol in- 
hiiiiii-likr iiitisscs t'lixe 

Columnarlan (kid uni-iiu'rl-iin), a *4anie 

Its Colamnnr JobnM-n 

Columnarlty (kol-nni-nai-'i-ti), n 'I'he ijiiu- 
I'tv at being ciiliiiiiiiiir 

Columnary (kol'nm-nn-ri), a. Hatrie as Co. 
lumnar. 

Columnated (ko-1iini'nat-cd), a. Grna- 
meiitfid with columns ; as, etdumnated 
temjiles 

Columned (koVumd), a Fnnifshed with 
columns, snpportcil on nr adorned hy col- 
iiiniis. ‘ 'I’hc columneil ai-sle ’ Hyron 

Columnlation fko-lum'ni iV'shon), II 111 
arch the enifiloyrnent of coliirniis in a de- 
sign tiwilt 

Column-rule (kol'nin-rol), n In printing, 
the name given to jiicces of brass of differ- 
ent thick nesHcH, made tvpe height, tc print 
with TlM*y arc iiseil for column lines in 
table W'fd’k, to separate matter that requires 
to be distinct, as into ('ohinins, Arc 

Columnula (kodum'nu-Ia). n A little cob 
uniii 

Colure (ko Ifir'), n fGr koloura, dock-tailed 
(wit); yrumme, a line, understood) kolm, 
stimb'd, and oura, a tail, bei'ause a part is 
always beneath the horizon ( In untron 
and yeoy one of two great eirelcs supposed 


ch, chain; Oh, 8c. loch; g. 70; J.juh; ft. FY ton; ng. sinfli; IH, fhen; th. fhlii; 
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to intenoct each other at right angle*, in 
the poles of the world, one of them passing 
through the s<jlBtltial and the other through 
the equinoctial points of the ecliptic, viz. 
Cancer and Capricorn, Aries and Libra, 
dividing the ecliptic into four equal parts, 
llic points where tiiese lines intersect the 
ecliptic are called cardinal points. 

Colutea (kA-1ii'te-a), n, (Gr. kfdoutea, koloU 
tea, a tree that liears xiods.] A genus of 
shrubs, nat. order Leguminosoj, having in- 
flated pods, like small bladders; blaudcr- 
seiina. The leaves are laxative. One spe- 
cies is found near the crater of Vesuvius, 
and is almost the only plant found there. 
They ai-e cultivated in shrubberies in Britain. 
Ck>ly (kori), n. One of the birds of the family 
Colidse, natives of Africa and India. 
Ck>l3nnMdn (ko-llm'bi-dc), n. pi. A family 
of natatorial or swimming birds; the divers. 
ColymblUl (ko-lim'lms), n \L, from Or 
koiumhoH, a diver ] A genus of birrls of the 
order Natatiires; the divers See Diver. 
Colia (korza), n (Fr. etdza: O f<Y colzat, 
from D. kmlzaad, lit cutibagc'-seed ktttd, 
cabbage, and zand, seed. 1 A variety of cali- 
bage, the liraettiea camjtrtdriH tdri/era, whose 
seeds atfonl by pressim* an oil much em- 
ployed for liuniing in lumps, and for many 
other purposes 

Com-, in composition ns a prt;f1x. is a changed 
form of the 1, prep rt/ni, with, used tieforo 
the labials h, in, ji, and signiflos with, to- 
gether witli. or intensiiles the meaning. 
Coma (ko'mal, ii |(ir kfnna, lethargy.] A 
profound state of sleep from which it is very 
difli('ult to rouse the patient; a state of more 
or less comphite insensibility and loss of 
TMiwer of thought or motion; lethargy. 

Cfoma (kd'nia), n. [L , the hair.] 1 In hot 
On) the empty leaf or bract teniiinnting the 
flowering stem of a plant, in a tuft or Inish, 
us in crown -impurial. (h) 1'he silky hairs at 
the end of some seeds, us of the willow and 
epilobium 2 In antrou. the nebuhms hair- 
liKc eiivelojie surrounding the nucleus of a 
ciiuiet, observeil when the speidator is be- 
tween the comet and the sun 
0omaBeretllce8(k6'ina lier-<i-nFs6/),n (L.l 
Berenice’s Hair, a constellation of the north- 
ern heiuisnlKTc, composed of indistinct stars 
between tiie Lion’s Tail and Bootes 
Oomaxtt (k6'mRrt),n (Preflx ro, and mart ] 
A treaty; artic.le, agreement ‘By the same 
comart his (lands) fell to Hamlet.* Shak. 
In some oditi<ins the word covenant appears 
in place of comart. 

Coxnarum (konrar-um), n. IL , from Gr 
koinaron, tiie arbutus, on account of the 
similarity of the fruit 1 A genus of rosace- 
ous marsh herbs, having a stout creeping 
Httuii, rather large and handsome leaves 
composed of seven, live, or three deeply 
serrated leaflets, and slightly liramdietl 
panicles of dingy purple flowers. Comarum 
palmtre is the marsh ciiu|Uufoil It is of 
frequent occurrence in marshes and boggy 
meadows in most jairts of Britain. i 

Comate (kd'mat), a. (L. comatuit, hairy, I 
from coma, hair] Hairy; specifically, in | 
bot furnished with a coma, or a Imshy tuft ! 
of processes rescmliling silky hairs, ('ailed j 
also Conume \ 

Co-mate (kb-mat'), n A fellow'-mnte or i 
companion * My eti-malrv and brothers in 
exile ’ Shak 

OomatOBO, ComatOUB (kd'nm-tds, kd'ma- 
tils), a Pertaining to coma, drowsy; leth- i 
argic; ns, a coma time statt'; a coinatotie fever. I 
Oomatula (ko-mat'ii-la), a |L eomatulne, , 
furnished with haira, from Cdnia, hair.] A | 
genus of Kchinodermata, including the rosy 
feather-star (C or A ntedon nmaeeun). 'Phis 
form is a crlnohi, and spends the early por- 
tion of its existence in a stalked condition 
Comb (kdm). n. [A. Sax eamh. a comb, a 
civst; cog. 1). kam, Icel kamhr, a comb, a 
crest; Dan. kam, ii comb, a cam; G kamm, 
a comb ] 1. An iiistriiinent with teeth for 
separating, cleansing, and adjusting hair, 
wool, iir flax; also, an instruinent of tor- 
toise-shell, ivory, horn, wood, bone, metal, 
or other material, used by women for keep- 
ing the hair in its place when dressed.— 

2 The crest, caruncle, nr red flesh v tuft 
STowing on a cock’s head : so eallod from 
its indentures, which resemble tlio teeth of 
a comb 

High was his ipmK atitl t oral-red withal, 

With dents einUittlcd, like a castle-wall Ihydrn. 

» Tlie U)p or crest of a wave - - 4 . Honey- 
comb 

Oomb (kbm). r t To dress with a comb; as, 
to couib one's hair; to eom& wool 


Comb (kfrni), v.t. [Bee Comb, n. S.] Naut. 
to roll over, as the top of a wave, or to 
break with a white foam. 

Oennb, Combe (kbm ), n. [From W. ewrn, a 
deep valley. It is common in place-names, 
as Boscom6. Co»nl»-Bassct.] A valley be- 
tween hills or mountains ; spcciflcally, that 
unwatered portion of a valley which forms 
its continuation above the most elevated 
spring It is at the highest spring-head that 
the valley ends and the combe proper Itegins. 

A eradu.d rise the shelving combe 
Displayed SoiUHey. 

Comb (kbm), n Bee GoOMB. 

Combacy,t n combat. ‘ Conclude by eotn- 
baey to win or lose the mme.’ Warner. 
Combat (kom'bat or kum'bat), v.t. (Fr. 
eomhattre-eom, and battre, to beat with or 
against See BRAT.1 To fight; to struggle 
or contend. ‘Forced by the tide to cmnbat 
with the wind.’ Shade. 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my shirt. Shak. 

After the fall of the republic, the Romans combated 
only for the choice of masters. Gtbbon. 

(Bee note to following article.] 

Combat (kom'bat or kum'bat), v.t To 
fight with; to oppose by force; to contend 
against; to resist; as, to combat an antagon- 
ist; to combat arguments or opinions. 

Such was the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway combated. Shak. 

('This word, both in its transitive and in- 
transitive uses, is now chiefly employed in 
figurative senses, that Is, not in speaking of 
actual warfare or fighting with a personal 
antagonist, but of contending against phy- 
sical or mural forces or against argument.] 
Combat (kom'bat or kum'bat), n A fight; 
a sti tiggle to resist, overthrow, or conquer; 
contest; engagement; battle. 

My I Miir.igi* try liy combat if thou dnrest. Shak. 

— Sinale combat, a fight between two indi- 
viduals; a duel. liatUe, Fhjht, Combat, En- 
jfOffement, Conflict. Bee under Battle. 
Combatable (Kom-bat'a-bl or kum-bat'n-bix 
a. (‘apalile of being combated, disputed, or 
opposed 

Combatant (knm'bat-ant 
or kum'lmt-ant), a Con- 
tending; disposed to com- 
liat or contend; specifi- 
cally, in her said of two 
beasts, OB lions, A.c. , borne 
in a coat of arms in a 
fighting iMisition with 
tludr faces to each other 
CombalAnt (konruat-ant 
or kuni'bat-aut), n. 1. A 
person who combats; any 
person who lights with another, or in an 
army or fleet. 

Sound, trumpets; and set forward, combatant f 
.Shak 

So frowned the nih^hty fombatanh, th.U hell 
Orew darker at their tniwii Mitton 

2 A person who contends with another in 
argunioiit or controversy. * A controveray 
which long survived the original comba- 
tantu ’ Macaulay 

Combater (komniat-br or knm'liat-br), n 
Gne who combats, disputes, or cont’Ciids; a 
combatant ' Ct>Mi6«fcrst»r fighters.' Sher- 
wood I Rare ] 

Combative ( kum'ba-tiv or knmniai-tiv). a 
DlspostMi to combat; showing such a dispo- 
sition * His fine cmnbatire manner ’ Lamb 
Combatively (kom'ba-tlv-li or kum'ba-tiv- 
li), ativ. Ill a combative inaniior; pugna- 
ciously 

CombatlveneBB (kom'ba-tiv-nes or kum'ba- 
tiv-ncs), n State of being combative; tlis- 
positioii to contend t»r fight : bj phi’cnolo- 
gists it is used as the name of one of the 
propensities 

Comb-broacb ( k6m ' brdch ). n. The tooth 
of n eoinb with which w’ool is drc8S(>d. 
Comb-bruBh (kdm'hrush), n. A bnish to 
clean combs. 

Combe, n. Bee Comb, a valley. 

Combed (k&mdX a Having a comb or 
crest. 

And had for his crest a cock argent 
Combed and wattled gules / pni:^e!/ou\ 

Comber (kdm'^r). n. 1. One who combs; 
one whose ticciqmtioii is to comb wool, &c. 
2 A long curling wave 
Comber t (kum'b^r), n. Trouble; care; en- 
cumbrance Evelyn 

Comber f (kum'lr^r). v.t. Tocumlier Spen- 
cer 

Comber (kom'lidr), n. A name given to two 
Ashes found on the Britisli coasts: (a) to the 
Serranuc eabrilla, also called Smmith Ser- 



Two Hons com- 
bat.-iiu. 


ranus, a fish of the perch family, about 10 
Inches long, common on the south-western 
coasts; (ft) to a species of wrasse or Lahrus, 
with a red back, found on the Cornish coast; 
called also Ctnniier Wratute. 

Comb-boney (kdm'liuu-i), n. Bee extract. 

The bulk of tins, however, was sent in Jars either 
as pure extracted honey or as comb-honey— CtxaX. is. 
honey bottled with fiortions of broken comb remain- 
ing III It. Times nerivsfaptr. 

Comblnable (kom-bin'a-bl), a Capable of 
combining or of being combined. 

Pleasures are very combtnab/e both with business 
and study. Chester^etd. 

ComblXlAblexieBB (kom-bln'a-bl-nesX n. 
State of being combinablc. 

Comblnatet (kom'bi-nat), a. Espoused; lie- 
trothed. ‘Her eomfttnafe husband.’ Shak. 
Comblnate-venOBO (kom'bi-nat-ve'nds), a. 
In hot a term denoting a leaf whose lateral 
veins unite liefore they reach the margin. 
Combination (kom-bi-na'shon).n. (L.L eom- 
hinatio,VT.eombinauion. Bee COMBINE] l.A 
coming together or uniting ; union of par- 
ticulars; concurrence; meeting; as. a combi- 
nation of circumstances.— 2 Intimate union 
or association of two or more persons or 
th ings, by set purpose or agreement for effect- 
ing some object, by joint operation.— 3. Com- 
mixture; union of bodies or qualities in a 
mass or compound; union by aflinity; chemi- 
cal union; as, to make new compounds by 
new combinationc.—Lawc of ehemieal com- 
bination, the laws which regulate the union 
of substances by cbemitral affinity See 
under Chemical and Eqvn'ALENT.— 4. In 
^nath. the union of a iitimlicr of individuals 
in different groups, each containing a cer- 
tain number of the individuals. 'Ilius the 
number of combinations of four individuals 
taking two together, is six (12. 13. 14, 23. 
24, 84) —Combination room, in the T^niver- 
sity of Cambridge, a room into which the 
fellows withdraw after dinner, for wine, 
dessert, and conversation.— Faction, 
Cabal, Junto, Combination. Bee under Ca- 
bal 

Combinative (kom-bl'na-tiv), a. 'Tending 
to combine; uniting [Rare.] 
Combinatory (kom-bi'na-tor-i), a. Hame as 
Combinative. 

Combine (koin -bin'), vt pret ^ pp. com- 
bined; ppr. combimiiy. [Fr. combiner, from 
the 1j L combi no L. com, and binun, two 
and two, or double ] 'J’o unite or join; to 
link closely together ‘So fitly them in 
pairs thou host combined. ' Shak. 

I Combine (kom-i>ln'). r.i 1. To unite, agree, 

' or coalesce; us, honour and policy crnnbinc 
• to justify tilt! measure.- 2. To unite in friend- 
I ship or ulliiuice; to league together; to as- 
, sociate: followed kv with 

You ii’ith your lombtne /iryJen 

He that love** (lud s ■iLodv niul to combine 
With h.'iiiits on earth, sli,ill uiie d.iy with them shine. 

J O Ucfbert 

I 3. I'o Join or coalesce into one body; to 
I unite by chemical ulhuity. 

' Combine (kum-bin'), n l.A combining or 
. uniting. 2. The combining of persons for 
I some end; a union of persons, business 
firms, &c., to promote their own interests. 
Combing (koii)-bind'), p and <7. 1. I’nited 
in combination, associated; leagued; chemi- 
cally united.— 2. Bused on, itroduced by, or 
proceeding from eombination. 

Comblnedly (koin-biu'ed-li). adv Tn a com- 
bined manner; in eombination; unitedly; 
jointly. ‘ Should eonie forward combinedly 
far the purpose of resisting.* Glndctone. 
Comblnementt (kum-blirment). n. Com- 
bination. Abp. Leiyhton 
Combilier (kom-bIiT6r), n One who or that 
, which combines • This so excellent comfttner 
, of all virtues— humility ’ M' Montague 
Combing (kdni'ing), M. l The act of using 
, a ctunb - 2. 'J’hat which is removed by 
, combing; generally in plural; as, the comb- 
I ings of wotil. 3 t Borrowed hair combed 
over a bald jiart of the head Jer Taylor. 
Combing (kbm'ing), n. See Coaming. 
ComblOBB (koin'lcs), a. Without a comb or 
crest. ‘ A emnbless cock. ' Shak. 

. CombOlOlO (kom-bo-16'y6), n. A Moham- 
. mednn rosary consisting of ninety -nine 
' beads. Byron. 

CombretacesB (kom-lu^-ta'se-e), n. vf. An 
! order of shrubby or arborescent nolypetal- 
ouB exogens, containing upwards of 200 
, known species. They are tropical shrulw 
' or trees, vrith alternate or opposite leaves 
' destitute of stipules and long slender sta- 
mens. Some of them are astringent and 
used for tanning, and the keniels of others 
; are eatable. They are chiefly valued for 
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their brightly-coloured showy llowen. espe- 
cially In the genus Combrt^turii The Myro- 
balan nuts, which are used as tonics, are 
furnished by Tenninalia BelleHca, one of 
the plants of the order. 

Oombratnm (kom'bre-tum), n. fL. a kind 
of rush.] The type genus of the order Com- 
bretacesD. 

Oombre-worldit n An encumbrance to the 
world. Chaucer, 

CknnbUltt (koin-]>u8t'), a fL. coinbustug, 
eomburo. see Combustible.] Inaicerou a 
term applied to a planet when so near the ' 
sun as to be obscured by it, or when not . 
more than 8i* from it * Tlanets that are 
oft combust. ’ Milton. 

OombUBt (kom-busto, v.t. To burn. Dick- 
ens. [Rare; humorous.] 

CombUBtlbility (kom-bust'l-biri-ti), n 
Same as Cornhvstibleness 

GombUBtible (kom-lmst'i-bl). a [Fr. com- 
hustibU, from L. eomburo, coinbiistum, to 
consume— comb, for cum or con, and uro, to 
burn; same root as Or auein, to kindle; 
Skr. ush, to bum J 1. Capalilo of taking fire 
and burning; thus, wood and coal are com- 
bustible bodies 2 Easily excited; fiery; 
Irascible; said of persons. 

Arnold was u combustible ch.-irarter !rtnng. 

CtoxnbUBtible (koni-bust'i-l)l),a. A siilistaiice 
that will take fire and burn; a«. wood and 
coal are combustibles For distin( ti«iii be- 
tween comiuistildes and supporters of eoni- 
bustion, see Combustion. 

CombUBtlbleneBB (kum-bust/i-bl nes), n. 
The state or quality 4if bcin*: conittustible 
or taking fire and liuming; capacity of liuing 
burned 

CombUBtlon (kom-bust'yon). n (L L. com- 
bustio, from cuinbnro, conihitstitm Sue Com- 
bustible. a ] 1 The operation of Arc on ! 
inflammable sulistances; Iturning; or. in . 
chemical language, the union of an iiitlani- < 
mable substance witli oxygen or Home other I 
supporter tif eoniliustion. >ittende<l with ! 
heat, and in most instances with light. | 

Any chuimcril action wliatsocicr. if its on«‘rgy rise i 
siifficieiitly high, iii-ny iintdiit-o the plit iiotiit'iion of 
combustion by hc.itiiig the body to siu h ,ui extent i 
that it becomes luminous (no Fotfues 

2.t Tumult; violent agitation witli hurry 
and noise , eonfusion ; njiroar 1 

These cruel warb . . Iirnught .lU ImiuI.iikI into ' 
an horrible eombus/ton koleieb 

—Spontaneous combustion, the ignition of u 
body by the internal developiiinit of tieat 
without the application of an external liunie 
It not unfre(|uently takes place among li(*aps , 
of rags, wool, and cotton when lulirieated 
with oil, and hay, straw, and coal wlien damp 
or moistened with w'atcr ^See Kiikmacat - 
SI.S ) The term is also applied to the extra 
ordinary alleged phenomunoii of the rapid j 
destruction of the Inimnn imdy by lieiiig | 
reduced to ashes witlmul tlie direct appli- 
cation of fire. It IS said to liavc oi-cuiTcd in ^ 
the aged and persons that were fat and hard | 
drinkers. 'Hu* chemical chaiig* s which would ' 
produce this result are not well undcrstoml, I 
and many chemists, iiicliuling Liebig, reject f 
the theory altogethi’r, inaintaiiiing that none \ 
of the instances adduced are well aiithenti- < 
Supporters of combustion 'J'liough ! 
theactioii between the gas and the iiioic solid | 
material, as coal, wood, charcoal, of wlmse 1 
combination comim.stion is the result, is > 
mutual, the one having a.s much to do with 
the process as the other, yet the former, as 
oxygen, cliloriiie, iodine, and tJic coiniMUimls 
which they fonn with each other ami witli 
nitrogen, have reeeiveil the minir of sup- ! 
pfirters of eombustmn, while to the latter ' 
the t<*riii combustibles has been assigned ' 
Invisible combustion, a term applied i)> Sir 
H. Davy totliose iilieiiomemi of combustion 
which arc effected without tin- disengage- 
ment t)f liglit, as when o.\ygen and hydrogen, 
confined in tubes, ai’u carefully i-xposud to a , 
high temperature 

CombUBtlOUB. t CombUBtUOUB t (knm - . 
bust'yus, kuni-hust'u ns), u roinhu.**tible ; ' 
inflammable ‘Dry, combustions matter.’ 1 
Shak 

CombUBtivet (kom-hust iv). a. I)i«;poscd 
to take tire Up (la mien ! 

Come (kum). r i pret at me; part come; 
ppr. coming (A Sax, ruman, i»ret com, 
PP cumen, also ciriman. eicam or ru'om, 
eumen, to come, to hapi»en, cog D komeii, , 
Icel Aroma, Dan. ilrooi me. Sw’ komuia.ti H ' 
tfueman, Mud G komuien, (bith. quuman: 
more remotely from same root, L renio : 
(for geenio), to come ; Gr bainb(iorgmini'>), I 


ch, cAain; 6h, 8c locA; g, go; j, job; 


to go; Skr. gam, to go. ] 1. To move 

hitherward; to advance nearer in any 
manner and from any distance; to ap- 
proach the person shaking or writing, or 
the person addressed: opposed to go; as, I 
hope he will come to-night; he went on till 
he came to another village ; 1 shall come to 
see you some time soon Formerly the verb 
to come in this sense was frequently used 
with an inflnitive not preceded by to. ‘ Tho- 
roughfares for princes to come view fair 
Portia.* Shak. 2 Of time and what hap- . 
pens in time in the sense of to arrive, take i 
place; hence, to come -future. (See end of ' 
article.) 

Ye shall not see me. until the tune come when ye 
shall s.iy, Blessed ts he that coineth in the name of ! 
the L.ord. L.uke xni. ^5. j 

All my time will I wait, till my cli.inge come 

Job XIV. 14 

3. To reach a certain stage or }H)iiit of pro- ' 
gross; to arrive at. followed by an infinitive; ' 
as, I now' cume to consider the next branch . 
<if the subject (--I now arrive at the con- ' 
siderntion of, d'c ) When the WTiter or ■' 
speaker uses come in n transition of this I 
sort ho refers to what precedes, to the | 
ground ho has already passed over ; w hen J 
he has in view mainly the grouinl that lie \ 
has yet to pass over he uses go on or pro- 1 
ceed - 1 will now go im, or I now proceed to j 
consider. A'c * Howe’er you come to kiuiw i 
it ’ ( - howe’er you have amveil at the know- ; 
lodgtj of it) Shak 4 To get into a cer- 
tain state or eoiiditioii esfiecially followeil 
by to he ; as, how' diil yiui eoiiw into this 
serape? bow come you to be so inelaiicholy V 
(.8ee also phrases below* ) Formerly tins 
word w as frequently used in eonstriictioiis 
where get would now la* probably ust'il or to 
he made to follow the come * How* came my ' 
man I* the stocks?’ Shak. ’rins iist‘. tbongii 
not qiilti' obsolete, is now* eoinimrativcly ' 
rare - b To liup|K‘ii or fall out, to befal 
‘ How comes that?’ Shak ‘Come what will ’ 
Shak : 

All things reoo* .iliWo tn .ill lul lx 

So I <>////’« It you h.i VC btvii ttilNlook uSoui' 

<]. I'o advance or move into \ iew’ ; to a)>pear ; 
08. blood or colour comes into the faee. 

It IS report! 1' tlwt il vmi Uiy .« koimI stor k of kcriu*! , 
of ^r.ipcs.ibotii tlir root oi ,1 \iik it will iiuiki. I'l \iiii' 
iomt oirliti .iiul prosper better A'<r, •*»/ 

7 t To become. (Tliis might bo classed un- 
der 4 regarding to be as omitted i 

So ,,ime I .1 widow A u/ 

8 To acenie oi result from ; to 1»* formed 
by, to appeal , as, the butter comes 

I 'stfuluv.s <•’»«» > bv Kiboiir, wit by c.ise O //etbrtf 

Frequently with of 

Tliisii>w/»'i I'/Jiidciiu: b\ III! t ve Af* A' /'J itronye 
11 Come, in the imperative, is used to extdte 
attcutuin, or to invite to motion or joint 
action ; as, come, let iis go 
'I his Is the heir , ifiue, hi 11 . kill him Mat x\i 
When rejiented, or followed by now, 1 son, 
and tile like, it expl esses inerea.sed (‘ariiest- 
ncHs, or Imstc, impatienec. remonstiancc, or 
rebuke 

C ome, lome. f*peii th»- matO'r iii brief .Sbitk 
CcJWfW'W, and let us n.'as«iii to^jether, saith the I ord 
Is 1 »H 

‘Come. I suy,' he reiii»iistr.ite<l, 'you uii t.ikiii^^ 
the thiiiif to<» iiiuf.h to hcsirt //'. Hlotk 

[(Vrtuin of tlu* < oinpoiind tenses of this verb 
were oiin* rcynlarh and are still freiiiiently 
formed with the verb be liisteiifl of have 
See He. 4 (h) j- To come and go, to alter- 
nate; to appear and disappear 

'I he ! oloiir <•( the kiiiK 'loth lome anityo 

Ilctw cell Ills purpost .ind his toiisi 11 iicr 

—To tome about, {a) to happen ; to fall out ; j 
to eomc to pass . to arrive, as. bow did these | 
things come abmttt (h)To timi . to change ; 1 
to eoine round , as. the wind will rome ahmU 
from west to east ; the ship comes about 

I III bfll'-i tliouphts uul iiiv uracil rc.isous, 

'I hej, .ir' iumt a/’iUO dii I w.m t»» the trii» side 

ft ''/muon I 

- Toromenf.toTenrh: toiirrive within reach 
of . to gain . to come so near liS to be able to 
tak«* or poHwsH . as. we prize those most who 
are harilest to eume at; to e.ome at a true 
knowledge of imr-ielves To come awag, 
(a) to leave ('*)'lo genuiiiute, t<i sprout; 
as, tlie c<4rii is coming away very we.ll - To 
come by, in) to pass near, fb) To obtain, 
gain, acquire 

I- xaminc h'lw you came by all your state Jiryden 

To come down, (a) lit to descend (b) Fig 
to be bumbled or abased. 

Your priiicipalitics shill Jer xiii !>* 


fi, Fr ton; iig, sing; TU, thvu; th. thin; 


—To CONIC daunt with, to pay over; to lay 
down, as in payment. [Colloq.] 

Little did he foresee when he said. * All is but dust !' 
how siioii he woiiUUomr vith his own Dtekens 

—To come home, (a) U> come to one’s dwell- 
ing (b) To touch nearly; to touch the feel- 
ings, interest, or reason; as. this appeal came 
home to all. (c) JS'aut. to Iw loosened from 
the gruuml, and drag after the vessel : said 
of an anchor, — To come in, (a) to enter, ns 
into an inclosure or a port, (b) To submit 
to terms; to yield. ‘If the arch-rebel Tyrone 
. . . should offer iti eomc in * Spenser. (c)To 
liocome fashionable; to be brought into use. 

Silken garments did nut come in till Ute. etrbuthnot 

{d) To outer, as an ingredient or part of a 
eomptisition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many men 
place their happiiics-s must come in to heighten his 
diameter Atterbiny. 

(e) 'I'o accrue fnmi an estate, trade, or other- 
wise, as profit : us. if the eorii einnes in well 
we sliall have a supply without iiii]nirtatioii; 
crops come in light To come in Jor, tt> 
arrive in time to take a share ; to be in the 
way of obtaining; to get; to unite with 
others in getting a share or part of. 

The rest t.ime in Jor subsidies Stvtft 

Sissy, being .It the I (truer of u row on the sunny side, 
came in /or tlie brg lulling of a siinbetiiii Ihckem. 

- To come in unto, to lie carnally with. 
Gen xxxviii. 1(1 - To come into, (a) to Join 
with : to bring help ; also, and more gener- 
ally, to agree to; to cuni]dy with; to unite 
with others in adojiting; as, to come into 
a measure or scheme (b) To acquire hy 
inheritance t>r betiiiest, as, to come into 
an t‘Htnte of tlblH) a yeai’ I'o come near, 
to approach in plact‘; hence, metaphori- 
cally. to approach in (|uallty , to arrive at 
nearly the sanu‘ di>grcc in a quality or 
accomplishment; to resemble 

Notliiiig aiKiciit nr inudcrn srciiis in lome near it 
.Si/ // Jtmjle 

- To come nigh is used in like sensi's To 
rome of, {a) to issue from; to proceeil from, 
as a (leHcendiint 

OF I’riiini s my il r.u 1 iu\ iiintlirr tame Pryden 
{b) 'I'o result from See aliove, dctlnltioii S 

7’fi come off, (a) to depart from , to move 
from on tb) ’l‘o CM*apc ; to get fico 

11 llit-y tome o/rs.Ur i.ill llinr (l(‘li\(!r.iui r <1 luir.idr 
Jddiion 

(f) ’I’o emerge, to issue; to part; ns, to come 
off with boiiopr or disgraee (d)'!'** happen; 
to tuki‘ pbiee , as, the match comes op on 
'I'nesday (e)t ’I’o pay ovt*r; to give 

W ill iir ynii iiri full oi i rnwns , 

\\ ill ynii (!•/“» op, sirt A/amnyei 

- - To come ojf by,1 to huffur 

\Vi mil .1 I ti< rome eff by the worst birlnre we 
obt.iin till’ (iii.il I (iilipicst ( aiamy 

To come on, {a) to advance; to proceeil; 
lo progress; to thrive; as, the plants are 
eomiiig nn; the young man conws on well 
in bis hi miles (b)\ To result from. 

.My yi.iiiig iii.istrr, wli.itrvrr tomet ou't, must have 
.1 Milt iniiki il ■•lit f'*i liiiii by that tiiiir lie Is nf age 
Ai'i le 

To come nut. {a) to depart or proceed 
from (b) 'I’o become public ; to u]»pcar ; to 
be published , to escape from eencealnieni 
or piWiiey , us, the Irnth is come out at last; 
this book lias just come out (c) ’I'o exj/ress 
one's self vigorously; to make an linjin'SHioii. 
as, be came out strong [Colloq. | (f/)To lie 
introduced to general society ; in a speeinl 
sense, to be presented at court: as, .Miss 
H eame out last season (c) To nj/pt'ar 
after being eloiideil, and to shine ; as, the 
sun has come out (f) To turn out to be, to 
result from calculation 

Tilt wriglit (if llir drii.inus . t •inie\ out swXy- 
lw(i gr.iiiis .ui'i four sevciitlis ,li /ntfJniot 

- To come mit well or lU, in photisi tt» make 
a gootl or bad ]uctttre , to appear distliietly 
and in clear relief, tu the opjiositr To come 
out uf, (a) lit to issue forth, ns fioni con- 
finement or a ebise place; also.^ig ; ns, he 
has come out of tliut aflair vtiry well (b) To 
issue from, as deheendaiits 

Kings shall tome out </ tlirc <»cu. xvil h 

- To emtu' out with, to give publicity to; to 
diselose To come onei, (a) to jmss above or 
a<'roKH, or fiorn one side to nnotlier (b) In 
distillation, to rise and (mss over, us viipoiii. 
(c) 1 11 ]>ssH from one party, siile, or army to 
uimthcr, to change sides (d) To gi I the 
betlert»f; to cireiimveiit ; to overcome . tt» 
w'bccdle , as, you won’t come oner me in 
that way ((‘olloq J To come lound.Juj. 
(intriinsitire) to recover; t«» revive, to re- 


w, wIk; wb, ic/iig; zb, azure. - Hee KEY. 
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gain one’s former state of health ; as, she 
has etnne round again. (Tramtitive) To cir- 
cumvent ; to wheedle ; to get the better of. 


The I'uveriicHh had cotne round evwbody. 

ihaLktray. 

—To come w/iorf, to fall; not to reach; to 
be ifuidequatG 

All have iitiinecl and come short of thr ^l»ry of 
God Rum. Ill 23. 

To attain 

The liif;hth nnri depth of thy eternal ways 

All human thouKhtii come shorty Siipreiiie of things ! 

MUton 

— To come to, (a) (to adverbial) (1) to consent 
or yield. ‘ What is this, if my parson will 
not come taV Swift. (2) 'To recover; to come 
round ; as. let her alone and she will come 
to ill a little. (3) yaut. to turn the lieMil 
nearer tht! wind ; as, the ship is eomiwj to 
(h) (to prepositional) Fi{j (1) to reach ; to 
attain ; to bo brought tfi a state or ctnidi- 
tion ; as, to come to ruin, to good, to bliss 
’ Is it cmne to that?' Shak. ' Iteing couu- to 
knowledge.’ Shak. 

Ills sons (ome to honour, .ind he knowc'th it not 
)oL> XIV 21. 


(2) To fall to. 

Thf ollif r h.nlf 

Comes to the privy toll* r ol the state Shak. 


(3) To amount ; as, the taxes come to a 
large sum - To come to otie'n ectf, to get 
back one's coiisciousness; to recover, as from 
a swoon To come to nass, to hiijipcii ; to 
fall out ; to be efTectetf - To come true, to 
Ih* verifleil.-- To eonte up, (a) to ast'eiid ; to 
rise (b) 'I'o spring ; to shoot or risi* above 
the earth, as a plant, (e) A’avt same as 
Come to (r/) 'I'o come into use. as a fiwhion. 

' Since gentlomt'ii eame up ’ Shak To come 
up the cupetan {tMut,),\% to turn it the con- 
tniry way. so as to slacken the rope about 
it To come up Uie tackle-fall is to slac.ken 
it gently To come up to, to attain to; to 
eiliial ; to amount to ‘Whose ignorant 
credulity will not anne up to the truth ’ 
Shak.-- To couu‘ up with, to overtake in fol- 
Ifiwing or pursuit To cotne upon, to fall 
on ; to attack or invade —Ctmie your wayn, 
come along: come hither Shak - To eome, 
future; in hitiire; as, in times to eouw; siic- 
cess is yet to come. 

Take* a lease for years te leme Lvtke 

In the vulgar phrase, *eermc f'riilay, come 
I'aiidlemas,' for next Kridiiy, next (Candle- 
mas, there is an ellipsis of certain words, 
as, when Friday ehau have eotne 
Come ( kiim ), v.t To act ; to play the jiart 
of; to jiractise fHlaiig.] 

So you tliink to come tiie noble Lord over me /.errr. 

1 )oii’l tome tricks here. Sian/r luct 


! 


Often witli an indeniiite if. 


f s ly, tliat’s comtnn it too strong. Farrar 

Come t (knin), n. A simuii 

I h.u the m.dt is siifTuiently well dried you may 
know . . by the fAlliiig-oli of the MOMr or sprout 
Morttote* 

OomeatablUty (kuin-nt'n biri ti), u At- I 
taiiiableiiesH. accessibility Sterue 

Comeatahle (kuni-at'u-bl), a [Come, at, 
and siittlx -aide.] Capable of being conic 
at. capalde of being I’eac.lietl or obtained. 

JColliKi 1 

Comedian (ko-me'di an), n 1. An actor or 
player in comedy . or a player in general, 
mule or female ± A writer of comedy ; a 
eomic ilranmtlst. Milton. 

Staligrr wilii-ih us ti.> admire I'lautus tib u lomedian 
/V.n ha>n 

Comedlc (ko-me'dik), a Tertaining to or 
having the nature of eoniedy. ‘tiur Imst 
eooiedie dramiis.' (^uart liev 

Comedy (kom'e-di), n (I. eotmvdia, Gr. 
komodm, a eomedy, probably from komm, a 
n*vel or feast, a festal procession, and fMie, 
a song I A dramatic composition of a light 
and amusing class, its ctiaracters huing re- 
presented as in the eircunistaiices or meet 
iiig with the incidents of ordinary life ; dis- 
tinguished from tragedy by its HpriglitUnesH. 
anti the teriniiiation of its plot or intrigue 
being happy ; and from farce bv its greater 
retlnemeiit and moderation, and by more of 
probability and less of burlesiiuo. 

OomelUy (kum'li-li), adv. In a suitable or 
deeent manner. Sfterwood [Rare.] 

OomdlineM (kumli-nes), n llie quality of 
being comely . (a) hanusomeuoss ; beauty ; 
symmetry of form. 

It IS not virtue, wisilotn, valour, wit, 
btreiigtii. (cmeltntis of shape, or amplest merit. 
That woman's love can win, or long inherit 

Miiten 

(b) Roeomingness; siiltableness: fitness. 

IS a disimsini: fair 

Of things and actions m fit tiine amljilace. 

Sif y I'ktvies. 


Comelingt (kum'ling), n. An incomer. See 
HOMElilNO 

Comely (kum'lix O [From come; cymlui, 
comely, occurs in A. Sax., as also cyme, sm- ; 
able; comp become in sense of suit. The > 
sense <if suitableness is often from coming 
t^ethcr, meeting, whence fitting, fit. So 
in Latin conveniens, iq^reeing, approfiriate, 
suitable, from ctmoenio, to come ttigethcr.] 

1. Handsome; graceful; symmetrical; well- 
proportioned 

I iKivc seen a ion of jesse ... a cemc/y pcrioii. 

X Sam. XVI xS. 

2 Decent; suitable; proper; becoming; 
suited to time, place, circumstances, or per- 
sons ‘ Bashful sincerity and comely love ’ 
Shak. 

Is It comety tlMt .*1 woman pray unto God uncovered? 

X Cor. xi X3 

Comelyt (kuin'li), adv. Handsomely; grace- 
fully. ‘To ride cowief?/.' Ascham. 

Come-off (kum-uf), n. Means of escape; 
evasion: excuse; as, we can do without tnis 
come-off. [Hare.] 

Come -outer (kum-out'6r), n. One who 
comes out; one who forsakes established 
eonimiinities or souieties; a radical reformer. 
[United Stotos.] 

1 am a Chnxti.'m man of the sect called Come-outers. 

Halihurton 

ComephorUB (ko-mefor-us), 91. [Or koitn^, 
hair, and phoreo, to bear. ] A genus of Ashes 
of the iiat order Gobioidn! They measure 
about a ffiot in length, and are very oily. 
C. haicalettsiH, the sole siutcies of which 
the genus consists inhabits the fresh-water 
lake of Baikal, on whose shores it is tlirown 
by the frequent storms of that region, where 
it is collected and pressed for oil, hut not 
eaten 

Comer (kum^fir). n. One that comes; one 
who niiproaehes; one who has arrived and 
is present —AU comers, everybody, without 
exclusion or barring; aB.neompetltion open 
to all comers. 

Tlu- rtMinwncd clmmpinn . . . hath published a 
detiamc to the world, tind ofTcrs tu prove it against 
alt cflotrry StxlltHgffeet 

Comessationt (kom-es-sa'shon), n. |L. 
eomessaiio 1 Feasting or revelling ‘Drunken 
comesHations.* Bp. liall 
Comestible t (kom-estl-bl), a. [Bee lielow.] 
Katable. Wotton. 

Comestible (kom-est'i-bl). n. [Fr. comestible, 
from L comedo, ctnnemm or comestum, to , 
eat up emn, and edo, to eat.] An eatable; | 
an article of solid food. 

Wme. wax*lights, comestibles, rouge, Ac., would 
go to the deuce if people did not art upon their silly 
principles. Thackeray. 

Comet (kom'ct). n. |L emneta, from Gr. 
kometes, long-haired, from kome, hair; from 
the appearance of its tail J The name given ! 
to certain celestial liodies which appear at 
irregular intervals, moving through the 
lieaveiis 111 patiis which seem to correspond 
with parabolic curves, or in a few instanct's 
in ellijitical orbits of great eccentricity. , 



View of Donati's Comet —lllustristed London 
News 

The former, after lieing visible from U»e 
earth for a shorter or longer time, disappear 
into space apparently never to n'tuni : the 
latter return to us perindically Some 
comets are only visible by the aid of the 
telescope, while others C4m be seen by tlie 
nakiHl eye. In the latter case they usually 
appear like stars accompanied with a train 
of light, sometimes short and sometimes ex- 
tending over lialf the sky, mostly single and 
more or less curved, but sometimes forked. 
In a comet which appeared in 1744 the train 


was divided into several braoches, spreading 
out from the head like the blades of an open 
fan. The train is not stationary relatively 
to the head, but is subject to remarkable 
movements, llie direction in which it 
points is always opposite to the sun, and as 
the comet passes its perihelion the train 
changes its apparent position with extra- 
ordinary velocity. The head of the comet 
is itself of different degrees of luminosity, 
there being usually a central core, call^ 
the nucleus, of greater brilliancy than the 
surrounding envelope, called the cmna. The 
paths in which comets move arc not, like 
those of the planets, all nearly in the same 
plane as the orbit of tlie earth, but are in- 
clined to that orbit at all angles ; and the 
motion of the comets along their paths is 
sometimes direct, that is, in the same direc- 
tion as that of the earth and the other 
planets, sometimes retrograde The matter 
of which comets is composed is so trans- 
parent that the faintest stars are seen 
through them without the slightest diminu- 
tion of their lustre, and in one instance at 
least was shown to be of extreme tenuity. 
This was in the cose of the comet of 1779, 
which became entangled among the satellites 
of Jupiter and yet exerted no disturbing in- 
fluence on their course. The most remark- 
able discovery of recent times regarding 
comets is the identity of the course of some 
of them with the orbit of certain showers 
of shooting-stars This was first Uomon- 
straied by the Italian astrononier .Schiapa- 
relli, who proved the agreement between 
the orbit of the great comet of 1362 and that 
of the star-shower seen annually about Au- 
gust i>. 10 It is, however, denied that the 
comets themselves can be identifled with 
the Btar-showers, as the two phenomena are 
seen in dilTeront parts of the orbit, and 
Zollner has suggested that comets may be 
the fluid portions and stur-showers the 
solid fragments of a larger celestial body. 
One of the most remarkable comets of re- 
cent years was that known as Doiiati’s, dis- 
covered by Dr Donati of Florence in 18f>8. 
It was very brilliant in England in the au- 
tumn of that year, and on the IBth of Octo- 
ber was near coming into collision with 
Venus.— wine, wine made in any of 
the years in which comets have been seen, 
and supposed in consequence* to have a su- 
perior flavour 

The old gcnticnmn yet nurses some few bottles of 
the f.-)nious tuiiiet yc.ir (x e 18x1), emphaticdliy called 
comet wme Times news/aper. 

Comet (kom'et), n. A game at cards. 
Southern. 

Cometaritun (kom-et-a'ri-nm), n. An as- 
tronomical instrument intended to n*pre- 
sent the revolution of a comet round the 
sun. 

Cometary (kom'et-ar-i), n. .Same as Comet- 
arium 

Cometaxy (kom'et-ar-i), a. Pertaining to a 
comet Coleridge. 

Comet-finder (kom'et-find-^r), n 1 u asirmi. 
H telescope of low power, but W'ith a wide 
flcid, used to discover comets 
Cometic (koin-ct'ik),a. Relating to a comet. 
Cometof^iupher (ko-nu't- 0 g'raf- 6 r), n. One 
who writes a In nit comets 
CometogriWliy (kom-et-og'ra-fl), 71 . A de- 
scription Of, or treatise on. comets. 
Cometology (kom-et-oro-Ji), « a discourse 
on comets; that branch of astronomy which 
investigates comets 

Comet-seeker (koni'et-sek-6r), n. Same as 
Comet-Jinder 

Comfit (knm'flt), n [Fr conjit, pp of eon- 
Jire, to preserve, to make into a sweetmeat, 
from L conneere, conjeetum, to accomplish 
—eon, together, and faew, tu make ] A dry 
sweetmeat; any kind of fruit nr root pre- 
served with sugar and dried; a hall of sugar 
with a seed in the centre; a bon-bon; a 
lollipop. 

Comfit t (knm'flt), v. t. To preserve dry with 
sugar. 

The fruit which does so quickly waste . . . 

Thou comjftest in sweets to make it last. Cowley. 

Comfiture t (kum'flt-ur), n. Same as Comfit. 

From country t:rass to comjitures of court, 

Or city’s quelque-choses, let not report 

My mind transfmrt. Donne. 

Comfort (kum'f^rt), v.t. [O £. canfort, from 
O Fr. eofrforter, to comfort, from L.L. con- 
fortare, to strengthen much — co7t, iiitens.. 
and fortis, brave, j 1 1 To give or add 
strengtli to; to strengthen; to invigorate; 
to corroborate. Wiekliffe ; Hooker.— 2. To 
raise from depression; to soothe when in 


Fkte. fhr, fat. fgll; nie, met, h4r; pine, pin; note, not. mo^'e; tfibe. tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abuue; S» Sc. fey. 
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grief or ^uble; to bnng solace or consola- 
tion to; to console; to cheer; to hearten; to 
solace; to enliven. 

com forted linn over ail 
the evil that the Lord had brought upon him 

^ntfort\<iiax sorrows; for they do nllt’flow”’ 
From evil done. Ttnnysott, 

S. To relievo, assist, or encoiirasre: now only 
a legal tenn, and used especially of the 
action of the accessory to a crime after the ; 
fact. — SvN. To cheer, solace, console, re- ' 
Vive, encourage, inspirit, gladden, hearten, I 
animate. : 

Comfort (kumTfirt), n. 1 Relief from nfflic- I 
tion, son*ow, or trouble of any kiml; solace; j 
consolation ; as, to bring coni/r.rt to the af- , 
flicted. " 2. A state of quiet tir moderatt' 
enjoyment, I'esulting from the possession of 
what satisfles bodily wants and freedom 
from all care or anxiety ; a feeling or state 
of well-being, satisfaction, or content. 1 

He (r.oIdsmitIi) h.id the ine.ms fif living in com- ! 
fort, ami even in what to one who had so often slept 
in barns or on balks must have been luxury. ! 

^hicaulnv, ’ 

3. That which gives or produces such feel- ! 
ings as the above; that which furnishes 
moderate enjoyment or content. *My son, 
the cnm/(irt of my age ’ Shak.- 4. Support; 
assistance ; countenance ; encouragement : 
now only a legal term; as, an accessory 
affords aid or comfort to a felon. — 5. A 
wadded and quilted bed -cover. [United 
States.] 

Comfortable (kuni'fi'rt-a-bl), a. 1. being in 
a state of case or moderate enjoyment, as a 
person after sickness or pain; as. 1 now feel 
eoinfortabte - -2 Uhcerful , disposed to en- 
joyment. ‘ Ilis comfnrtaUlf ti'inpei* has for- 
sook him.’ Shak —'A. Attended with com- 
fort ; unattended with disquiet of body or 
mind. 

Who can promise him ,1 com/ortable appc.ir.iiicc 
before his dredidful judK^t South 

4. Giving comfort , affording help, case, or 
coiiHulatioii'; serviceable : (<i)t of persons. 

Be comfortahtt tu iiiy mother, your mistress, .itid 
nmke much of her Shuk 


Of things. 


' A eom/ortahlr doctrine ‘ 


The lives of many tiiiser.ihic men were saved, and j 
a eamjortttblf provision made tor their subsistriici 
Jirydeu 

Comfortable (kum'f«!*rt-a-bl), n. Hume us 
Comfort, f) I United States. I 

ComfortableneBB (kum'f^rt-a-hl-nes), n 
Tile state of tieing comfortable. 

Comfortably (kunUfcrt-a-ldi), ndr In a 
coinfortablo manner: (a) with ease or com- 
fort; as, to travel comfortabhj (ft)1 With 
cheerfulness. 

Hope comforUtbly and (.Iieerfully for Lod’s per- 
foriiiaiKc Hammond 

(r) In a manner to give comfort or consola- 
tion 

speak ye rflwiyiJi/ii/'/i' to Jcrus.ilcin Is xl -• 

Comforter (kunrfert-t^r). n. 1 One who 
comforts or consoles; one who stiviigtlicns 
and supports the mind in distress or danger 

I looked ... for tomforterr, but found none 

I's 1\1K 

2 The Holy Spirit, wliose office it is to com- 
fort and support the Cliristiari 

But the Comforter, wIiilIi is tlie Ibily Spirit, wlioni 
the Father wdl send in iiiy tiaiiic, lie will Iimi h you 
all things. Joliii xi\ 

3. A knit woollen fabric, long and narrow, 
for tying round the neck in cold weather ; 
a sort of tippet of similar fabric worn by 
females.— 4. Same os Comfort, b. f United 
States J 

Comfortftd (kum'ffirt-fwl), a. Full of com- 
fort. Hunkin. 

ComfortleBB (kuni'f6rt-les), a. Without 
comfort; without affording or without being 
attended by any comfort: (a) of iicrsons. 

1 will not leave you tom/ortless John xiv i8. 

(ft) Of things 

Yet shall not my death be com/orttesi 

Sir I‘ Sidney. 

Where was a cave, ywrought with wondrous art, 
Iierji, dark, uneasy, doleful, (omjortiess. S/enser. 

ComfortlABBly (kum'f^rt-les-li), adv. In a 
comfortless manner 

ComfortleBBlieBB(kumT^rt-lc8-ne8),n. State 
or quality of being comfortless, 
ComfortmBntt (kum'f^rt-ment), n Act of 
administering comfort, entertainment. ‘The 
gentle annfortinent and entertainment of 
the said ambassador ’ IJaekluyt 

^^Omfortreu (kum'f6rt-res), n A female 
that affords comfort. B. Jomon. [Rare.] 


Comfirey. Comfiy (kum'fri or knm'fri), n. 
[Fr. cotiftrve, L. conferva, from conferveo, 
used with medical slgniflcation of to heal, to 
grow together, from prefix oon,and ftrwo, to j 
boil; the name being given on account of the 
healing ptiwerof the common coiiifrey ] A ' 
name given to several European and Asiatic ; 
plants of the genus Symphytum, imt. order ! 
Boraginacew. The common conif roy^Sf.fj^- 
ciaalc) w'as formerly iii high repute as a I 
vulnerary. See SVMFHYTUM. 

Comic (koin'ik), a. [L eomiem,Qr.kfimiko8. 
See CoMKOY ) 1 Relating to comedy, us 

distinct from tragetiy. 

Thy tr.igic muse gives smiles, thy cornu, sleep 
jtrjden 

2. Itaisiiig mirth; fltteil to excite merri- 
ment. ‘ Mirthful emu ii* show's.’ Shak (lu 
tins sense comical is uow more common. J 
Comic (koin'ik). n A coinie actor or singer; 
a comical tiersoii. 

My chief business here this evening was to speak 
to iiiv triends in beh.tlf ol honest ( .i\e Underhill, 
who h.is been a comte for three gtiier.Utoiis latter I 

Comical (kom’ik-al). a. 1. Relating to eo- | 
medy. comic [In this sense comic is now ! 
more common ] 

They deny it to be tnigical because its catastrophe j 
IS a wedding, wliKh hath ever been accoiiiited , 
comical („f,v | 

2 Exciting mirth; diverting; sportive: droll: ] 
said of persons and things; as, u comical 
fellow*: a comical story, comical manners ! 
‘ Comical adventures ' Drt/dcn i 

Comicality (kom-ik-al'i-ti).‘ H. 1 Uomical- 
noss, Imlicruusuess - 2 That which is comi- 
cal or ludicrous 

Comically (kom'ik-al-1i). adv In a comical 
manner: (d>in a manner lictltting coined v 
Burton, (ft) In a manner tti rudsc mirth, 
laiighaldy; ludicrously 
ComicalneBB ( kom'ik-al-nes). n The timi- 
lity of lK‘iiig comical, the power or quality 
of raising mirtli Johnton 
Comicry (kom'ik-rij.a Uomicalness. ‘('iioor- 
fiil comient * U (ides [Rare J 
Coming (ktim'iug). P ami a 1 lira wing 
nearer or nigh, approaching; moving to- 
ward, tulvancing; future 

'Tis the sunset »f life goes me inystir.il lore, 

And tomiHf^ events cast their shadows bt*fun* 
t am obeli 

2. Next in the fiitim* ‘The counmj iibim ’ 
Shak 3 Forward, ready to conn* * |Rurc | I 

rii.it very ia|iiit,try hinist-lf wltlinr<OM/i^>'stofn.ii h, 
and III the lock s plate would h.ivc iii.til( the « iv k's 
thmie .Sir A* I'hittnUi'e 

I low ivwiMji’ to the fioct every niiisr J'ofv 

Coming-in (kunring-in), n 1 Entrance; 
arrival, introduction 

The toming-in of this inisihicf was sore.iinl griev- 
ous to the penph .^Maiiab vi ) 

‘2 t Jnconic, revenue 

Wh.it .ire thy rentsT Wh.it arc thy tommi’i in f 
Sliai 

Comlng-on * (ktirn'ing-on), a ('oinphiiHuiit, i 
willing t<» pleanr. ’ Your Rosnliiid in a 
mor*' cumnoj on diHpositioii ’ Shak. 
Comings tkiim'ing/). n. pi 'J'lie sprouts oi ' 
liulieles of liiiilleii gram 
Comique (koin-ek'), n. [Fr.] A comic actor 
or singer 

Comitia ( ko mi'slii a ), ?i pi. ( L com, to- 
getlicr, ami itum, supine of co, to gti, lit 
goings together. asHt'iiihlii’S J In iicmi anfir/ 
asHeiiililies of the |H'ople These were of 
three kiints. tiie conutia ciiruita, or assciii- 
lilics of the patrieian houses or popiiliis in 
wards or eiiriii*, the coniitia erntunatu, or 
asscmldies of the w’hole Roman people, in- 
cluding patricians, clients, and plciieians 
in centuries: and the comitia trihuta, or , 
as.semlilies of the idebeian ^rilies only 
Comltial (kO-nu'siii-al). a 1 Relating to ! 
the comitia or popular assemblies of the | 
Komaus for electing officers and jiassing i 
laws. - 2 Relating to an onlei of Vreshy- | 
teriMii osstmihlics Bp Bancroft I 

Comity (kom'i-ti), « [L comitas, from I 
eomis, mild, affable ) .Mililncss and suavity 
of maimers, courtesy, civility, good breed- I 
itiK 

It IS lint so much a matter of comity and rourtety 
as of par.iiiKiunt moral duty Story 

—Comity of nations {comitas gentium), a 
phrase adopted in international law as the 
most appropriate Ui denote that kind of 
courtesy by which the laws and institutions 
of one state or country are reciigiiized and 
given effect to by the government of another 
within Its territory 

Comma ( kom'ma). n [Gr. komma, a seg- 
niciit.from koptO, to cut off ] 1. In printing, 
this point [ , ] denoting the shortest pause 


in reading, and separating a sentence Into 
divisions or inemliers. according to the con- 
struction. 2 ♦ A clause 

111 the Morescii cat.ilogiie of crime<i, adultery ,ind 
fornication are found in the first comma. 

I Addtjon. 

3. Ill immc, an enharmonic interval, being 
the difference between a major and a minor 
' tone, and expressed by the ratio b0:81 
! Command ( Kom-mnud' or kom-mUiuU), v.f. 
|Fr. commander, 1. comiiicndu, to intrust, 
later to enjoin, to command com for con, 
and maudo, to commit to. to command.] 
1. Tu order with antliority: to lay injunction 
upon; to ilirect: to cluirge. tin* object being 
either that which is enjoined, as, he com- 
manded silence, or the recipient of the in- 

i unction, as, he commanded tlie boys to 
:eep silent -‘2 To havi* or to exercise su- 
preme authority, especitill) military author- 
ity. over. 

Tliosc ho commands iiiovo only in loiiiiii.iiuI, 
Nothing III loiu .Shak 

3. 'I’ti have in power tir within a sphere ot 
iiiiluence; to have control over 
The other (key) iloth command ,i little door Shak. 
My harp would preliidi woo — 

I Laiinut all tommand the strings I I'ltnyson. 

4 To dominate through position, often spo- 
cillcally military position; to have within 
the range of the eye: to tiverlook. ‘The 
eastern tower, whose height evmviands, as 
subject all tlie vale.’ Shak ‘ Bridges com- 
manded by a fortified house ’ Motley 

tliir side commands a view of tho tiiiest garden in 
the world .-IddisOH. 

6.t To direct; to send 

*Ihe Lord shall tommand the Messing upon Ihoe. 

llcut xxviii K 

0 'I'o exact or compel by moral inlliii'iice, 
to challenge; to claim; a*>. agooii magistrate 
commands the respect and uffectioiis of the 
people 7 'J'u have at one's disposal aud 
Bt‘rvice. 

Siith .ml as I l.ui spare you shall command Shak. 
SVN 'I’o hid, order, ilireet, eliurge, govern, 
rule, control, dominati*. overlook 
Commaud (kom-mniuUor kom maiuU), e.f. 

1 To act as or have the authorit) of a com- 
mander 

Virliir hr Had, «1es> rving to >ommai d Shak. 

2 To exen'ise inlliieiice or power ‘Not 
inusie HO commands, nor so the mnsu.’ 
Crabhe. 

Command (kom-mamU or kom-niand‘). n. 

1 The right or power of governing with 
chief or exeliisive anthurity, supreme power; 
eoiitrol; an. la* takes command of tlie army 
III Fruiiee 2 Tl a. t of eomniandiiig, ex- 
ercise of aiithoiity or intluciu'e. 

tommand ,iiid lonr may often Lrealc, but ran 
iirvi r I III* <m ■ivrrsioii / tnke 

Hr .issumed an .il'sohiti tommand over liisriMders, 

/ '» vden 

3 The thing eommaiuled; a commaiiiiment; 
inaiidiite; order 

'I lir I npt.iin givrs tommand liryden 
4 power or eoiitiol, as from Imldiiig an ad- 
vaiit.igei>us iiiililary position, the pow'er of 
focrliiokitig or surveying without obstrue- 
tioii ; as, the troops were so posteil as to 
liave command tif tlie load. ’The sleepy 
htaiid which overlooks tlie vale with wide 
com inn nd ' Uryden it A liody of troops, 
or any naval or military fon-e niiilur Uio 
eomiiiaiid of a particular otlkeer Word 
of coinmnnd (milit ), the tcchnieal word or 
phrase employed by a superior oHleer to 
Hoidiersori duty eommaiidiiig what they are 
to perform To be at one’s coininand, to bo 
at fine's scrvlee ‘ My heels are at your 
cmnmund' Shak Syn f’oiilrol, sway, 
{Miwer, authority, muiuiatc. order, iiijuiic- 
1 lion, charge, dircetioii, belies! 

I Commandable (koni-riiaini'a-bl or kom- 
I mand'H-bl),M (‘apuble of being coinmauded. 
B. (ireir. jlUire j 

fliwntirmnilnn ey-gftTiaral ( kom-niaiid ' utl-si 
(orkoni-miind'uii-si) jeii'6r-al), n The office 
or jiirisdietioii of a governor of a Hpauish 
province or colony 

' efommandant (kom-man-ilant’j, n. (Fr. 
8ee (^oMMANb, t'.f.] A niilitaiy commander; 
a commanding officer of a place or of a body 
of forces. ‘ Tin* iiiunler of commandants in 
the view of Uieir suldiem.’ Burke. 
Oommaildatory t (kum-mand'a-tor-i or 
kuni-niaml'a-tor-ij, a Having the force of 
a cfimmaiid 

How rommandatcry the apostolic antimrity wav, 
is lirst ditcernible by the A|io»tlc's niAinbitfs unto 
tlie churches Up Morton 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc locA; 


j, job; ft, Ft. ton; ng. sing; th, tften; th, tftln; w, trig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KET. 
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OommaiUledliassf (kom-mand'ed-nos), n. 
Atate of being commanded. Uamnwnd. 
Oommander (kom-mand'£r or kom-mknd'- 
6r), n. 1. A chief; one who has supreme I 
authority ; a leader ; the chief officer of an j 
army or of any division of it j 

I h.ive ifiven him for . a leader and commander 
to the people !«■ Iv. 4- 

Apeciflcnlly 2. Naui. an officer next in rank 
above lieutenant and under the captain 
In matters of etiquette he ranks with a 
lleut<mant-(‘olonel in the anny. In large 
vessels there is a commander as well us 
captain, but in sloops and vessels of that 
class the commander is the highest officer 
8 fine on whom is l>estowed a cornniandery 
4. A heavy lieetle or wooden mallet used in 
paving; a bishop. -5. \nmrn adisustMl In- 
strument. like a box or cradle, for encasing 
Kijured limbs; a glossoconiium -Cmitr 
rnander-in-chie/, tiio liighcst staff appoint- 
ment in the British army A naval com . 
mander-in-chief is the flag-officer wh<» com- 
mands the S4|uudr(m or fleet in a particular 
oocun district Chir/, Ctnnmaiidcr, Leader, 
Head. Heu under CiirKF 
fjjO Tnmff tirtarahip ( koin - niand '6r - ship or 
koiii-niiind'cr-slii|)), n 'I’iie office of a com- 
niandcr 

Oommandery, Commandzy (kom-mamr- 

Ar-i or koin-inaiid'cr-i, koni-nmmrri or kom- 
inaiid'ri), n \Vr eMminantl/^ru' \ 1 A term 
used in several senses in connection with 
some of the military and religious orders 
(a) Aiiioijg several orders of knigiits, as the 
TeinpliU's. liospltullers, Ac., a district under 
tlie control of a meniber of the order (called 
H coniniander or pivcoptor), who received 
the income of the estiiUm lielonging to the 
kniglitH within that district, and ex]K)nde.d 
pari for his own use and uccounbMl for the 
ivst; in Kngland, more especially applied 
to a manor lielonging to the priory of the 
Knigiits Hospitallers or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem (fi) In certain religions orders, 
us those of St llernard and St. Aiithuiiy. the | 
district under the iiiiiliority of a dignitary j 
called a coiiiniander I 

'llie iittntfhtndenef w«*ro vi prudtoitiv ad- j 
niinistrrnl, tliiit •! largo surplus fruni tlicir rovciuios \ 
w.is .iiiiiii.illy rciiiittcd t«> oiiru It the treasury nf the , 
OnllT J'tCMOtf j 

(c) 'rile office or dignity of a cniurnaiider. - 
(</) A house, technically called a ‘cell,’ for 
colle<d.iiig tlie dcniesne-reiits of n coimiiaii' 
dery, serving also us a lioiiie for veteran | 
meinliers of the order. 2 A district or ter- i 
ritor> under the adiiiinistrution of a gov- | 
cnior or coniniander | Itare in this general ' 
seiist* I 

The I iMintry is clmdod iiitu lour omtutit*' /en<‘\ 
iimlcr so iii.iiiy govrriiors 

Oonunandlllg (koni-nmmring or koin 
iiiainring). <r 1 Directing witli authority: 
governing. Iieariiig inlc; exercising supreiiic 
niiiliority, as.iK'diiu/tandi/M/officer 2. f'on- ! 
trolling liy intiuence, aiilhority, or dignity; i 
ns. u innn of nnnmandnuj manners; u coin- ; 
manduiif eloquence - ;i Doiiiinating, over- 
looking a wide region without olistrucUon; 
ns, II commrfm/fmH’niiiieiiee. 4 linporioiis; ' 
doinineeiing. ‘ Comma 'Qiinrlee I 
Commandlngly (koni-inand'ing-li or koin- ' 
inand’ing-li), ri(7r Inn coiiimanding man- i 
ner. 

OommaAditalre (koni-niofi-de tar),n [Fr ] ! 
A sleeping partner in n joint -stock com- 
pany. who is only linbh' to the e.xte]it of tin' 
canital he invests; a partner of a limiteii 
liability company. 

Commandite (kom-ino/i -lief ), n rKr.l A 

pnrtnoi'ship in which one may advance 
capital witiioiit taking an active part in the 
niiuiagemeiit of the iniHiiiess, and he e.\empt ! 
from n'sponsiidllty for more than ho put . 
into it; limited liability J S Mill > 

Oommandless (kom - mand'leH or kom- 
intind'les ), a rngoverned : iiiigovermible | 
•That their eommandlentr furies might be ^ 
stniil.' Heymmd. fRaiv.) 

Commandment (koin-mnnd'inont or kom- 
mand'inent). n. 1 A command: n mandate; 
an order or in junction given by authority; ; 
chai'gt': precejit. j 

.\ iH'w . omm.indtHot/ 1 give unto you. Mi il ye love ■ 
one allot her ' Juhii xiii. 34 

*2. A precept of the decalogue at Mount 
Sinai; one of the laws given by Hod to the 
Israelites Kx xxxiv -8 Authority: com- , 
maud: power of coinmanillng 

1 tliouglit that all things h.id lif.‘cn <i.ivAge here. 

Aiul therefore* put 1 on the \.ouuten.iiu e 

i)( commandment SJtak 


4. In law, an order ; a direction : also the 
offence of inducing another to transgress 
the law or do anything contrary to it. —Ten j 
eommandmente, slang for the ten fingers. j 

(.,et you from this pl.icc. 1 

Or I will set my ten otmmandtnenti ui your face. ! 

ShaJb ! 

Commando (kom-man'dfi). n. [D com- I 
mandti, lit. a command.] A name given in I 
.Suiith Africa to a body of armed men in the > 
held, especially any such body raised among ; 
tlie Dutch or Boer colonists fur a particular 
purpose, and consisting of a considerable 1 
body of men: also, a military or quasi- ; 
military expedition undertaken by the Boers , 
against tlie natives. j 

If the ii.itive!, otijecterl a commando soon settled 
I he matter A commando was merely a new name I 
for an old thing It was war without any of the 
usages or restraints of war. Good Words. 

CommandreBB (kom-mand'rcs or ktim- 
itiaiurres), n A woman invested with , 
supreme authority; a female commander. | 

I .el me adore this second Ilec.ite. 

This great commaudress of the f.»t.il sisters j 

Jteau Ft I 

CommBXkt (com^mhrk), n. |O.Fr. com- 1 
nutrque, L.L eommarca, cmnmarcfta, &v. I 
com, together, and marea, marcha, u march, > 
iKiiindary. from H mark, a boundary or 
march J 'rho frontier of a country * The 
ct/mmark of H Liicur's.' Shelton 
CommaterlBlt (;kom-ma-te'ri-al). a f Prefix 
com. and material ] Consisting of tin* same , 
matter with another tiling. I 

‘1 he beaks in birds arc commateruil wiMi teeth. 

tSiU on. 

CommaterlBlity 1 (kom-nia-tc'ri-a1"i-ti), n. 
Tliu fact of consisting of tlie same matter 
with Hoiiictliing else. 

Commatic, Commatlcal (kotn-mat'ik.kom- 
mat'ik-ttl), o \L. eonitnaticim Sect'oMMA] 
Brief; concise, having sliort clausoh or seii- 
ieiiccH I Rare ) 

Oommatism t (koin'mat-ixm), n. [See 
above J Briefness; conciheiioss in writing, 
sliortness or abruptness of Mi'iitences ‘ Com- > 
matinm of the style ' ilortileif ! 

CommeaBUrable ( koin-nierh ' ur-a-bl ), a. 

[ Prefix com, and mramirable J Kcdiicihlc ; 
to or having the sanie measure ; eoiiimeii- < 
siirate; e<iual Iz Walton, 

CommeaBUre (kom-mexli'rir), v t 'I'o coin- 
cide with; to be eo-exteiisivo with. , 

Until cndur.iiit e gron 

.Smi-w'd with .ulmn. .iml the ftiTl-gnmn uill, 

C'irvh'tl thro' .ill < \p« lu mes, pure l.iw, | 

CiOMWAroo/* pcrl<‘( t ftccilom I euvyson, 1 

Commellnacem, CommelynacesB (koiiF- 
iiie-li-inVV'-e), 11 pi [After J. A (i Com- 
melyn, Diiteli hotanists ] A nut order of I 
lierbaecoiis cndogeiis, natives of wnnn cli- ' 
mates, eharacterizod by ilowers u ith three j 
petals, two birg*' and one small, three , 
sepals opposite the carpels, and n trochleui 
eiiiiiryo Tlie spider- wort (Tradeecantm 
viiyiNiann) iM'longs to this family Some ' 
of the speeieh of tlie genus ('oiiiiiiely no have 
Inberose fleshy rliixomes whieh are used as ■ 
food. 

Gommemorable (kom-mein'or-n-bl), a 
3leiiior«hlo; worthy to lie rememhered or 
notieed with honour Johnson 
Commemorate (kom-nieiiFor-ut). v.t. pret 
A pp commemorated; ppr commemoratiny 
|L commemoro cum, and memoro, to men- | 
tioii See Memory J To preserve the 1 
memory of by 11 stdemn act; to celel irate , 
with honour and solemnity; to honour, as a 1 
|K*rson or event, by some aet of reK})ect or 
atreetfoii. Inteiidetl to preserve the reniein- 
hrance of that imm’hou or event ; ns, the I 
Lord’s supper is desigiUHl to commemorate j 
the sutTeriugs and dying love of our Saviour. • 
CommemoratiOll (Kom nieni'o-ra"slion), n. 
The act of cuninicnioratiiig or ealliiig to n*- 1 
ineinliranee hy some soleiunity; the net of : 
lionoiiriiig the memory of some person or 
event by solemn eelebration; thus, the feast 
of the possover among the Israelites was lui 
annual commemoration of their deliverance . 
from Egypt < 

TIu- 1 hiirih of I-ngUvnd. though she .isknt for the j 
iiUeo. (.-Nsioii Ilf lift iriMtcit being, still sol .ipart days \ 
for llw (omm'mofatnm of vniiewho h.u1 dom* and 
buHcreil grc.il ihmgs for the faith. 

- Commemoration-day, in the Fnlversity of 
Oxford, the day on whieh the annual so- 
lemnity in honour of the benefactors of the ^ 
university is held, when orations are deli- ' 
vered. and prize eonipositioiis art' rend in 
the theatre, ami honorary degrees eonferred ; 
u|H>n distinguished persons. It is the great | 
tla> of festivity for the year , 

CommemoratiVB (kom-mem'or-ut-iv), a ' 
Tending to comiiieniurate or preserve Uie 


remembFMioe of somethiiig. *A sooriflee 
eommemorative of Christ's offering up his 
body for us. ' Hammond. 

Commemorator (kom-mem'or-kt-Ar), n. 
One who commemorates 
Commemoratory (kom-mem'o-ra-tor-i), a. 
Serving to preserve the memory of. Bp, 
Hooper. 

CommeiLt Commont (kom'roen,kom'mon), 
v.i. To commune; to discourse together. 
Speneer. 

Commence (kom-mens'), v.i, pret. A pp. 
commenced; ppr. commencing. [Fr. com- 
meneer. It cmninciare, from a (hypotheti- 
cal) L.L. cominitiare --L. prefix com, and 
initiare, to begin. See INITIATE.] 1. To 
begin; to take rise or origin; to have first 
existence; as, this empire eofiuneneed at a 
late period. 

Thy nature did commence in buflerance, time 
Hath made thee hard in't. Shah. 

2. To begin to be, as in a new state or char- 
acter. 

If wit so much from ign’rance undergo. 

Ah I let not learning too commence its foe. PoJ^e 

8. To take a degree, or the first degree, in a 
university or college See Commencement. 

1 It may he mentioned that neither commence 
nor commencement occurs in the Bible or in 
Milton’s poems ] 

Commence (kom-mensO. vt. pret. A pp. 
commenced ; pj»r. commencing. To begin; 
to enter upon ; to perform the first act of; 
as, to commence ojierations; to commence a 
suit, nctiofi, or process in law. ‘Did com- 
mence rough deeds of rage.’ Shak. ‘The 
ncti commenced on this hall of earth.' Shak 
I'j'o commence to do Something is not good 
English.] 

Commencement ( kom - mens 'ment), n. 
1. 'I'he u(;l or fact of coinineiiciiig; hogin- 
ning . ri'-e ; origin ; first existence . us, the 
commencement of new style in 17&2. 

It w.is .1 violent commencement. Shak 

2 In Cambridge University, the day when 
masters of arts and doctors receive their 
degrees In the colleges of the UnittMl 
States, the day when students are made 
bui'lielors of arts, and wlieii the degree of 
master of arts and the hoiiorni'y degrees of 
doctors in the prufessions are also con- 
ferred 

' Commend (kom-memF), v.t [h* commendo, 
to coiiimit to one’s charge, to eornincnd to 
I tv/m.nnd mrrrtdo, to (‘ominit to The same 
I word as comma lul witli a different significa- 
tion J 1 t To commit; to deliver; to intrust 
or give in I’harge. 

I'athcr, into thy li.'inds I commend tny spirit. 

l.iikt* xxiii. 4 ^ 

2 To rciiresent ns worthy of conftdenet!, no- 
tice, regard, or kindness; to coniniit to one's 
favour, or favourable attention; to recom- 
mend ; to set forwiml for notice: witli re- 
flexive )>ronnun sometimes to call for notice 
or attention; us, this subject commends it- 
self to our careful attention. 

I i nm mend \mXf> you, Phebe mir sister. Roni x\i. 1 
—Commend me, a familiar formnlu expres- 
sive of aiiproval or preference 
Ili'twccn tlie Miissuliiiaii .iiid the I'harisi-e com- 
mend me to the hrst Ditkem. 

3. To praise; to mention with approbation. 

The Lord tiinimended the unjust steward. 

J.tikexM 8. 

4. To mention b} way of keejiiiig in memory; 
to send greeting or eumplimeiits from. 

Signior Antotuu 

Commends liiin to yon 'ihak. 

SYN To commit, intrust, deliver, applaud, 
recommend, praise, extol, laud. 

Commend (kom-mend'), v.i. To approve; 
to praise. 

Nor can wc much commend if he fell into the more 
ordin.iry track of endowing (.h.iritifs and iouiiding 
niunastvrics. Fron^haui 

Commend t (kom-mend '). n. Commenda- 
tion; eompliinents : greeting. 'I'cll her 1 
send to her my kiiut commends ’ Shak 
Commendable (kom-memra-bl; formerly 
kom'mend-a-bl), a Capable of being eotn- 
incnded or praised ; worthy of approbation 
or praise; laudable. 

Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable 

Shak. 

' CommendableneB8(kom-meud'a-bl-ne8), n. 
state of lieing coinmeudablc 
Commendably (kom-niemFa-bli). adv. In 
; a coiiiniendable or praiseworthy manner. 

, Commendam(koni-mend'am).?i [LL.] An 
I ecclesiastical benefice or living commended 
I hy the crown or head of the church to the 
I care of a qualified person to hold till a 


y&te. fltr. fat, fell; me. met, h4r; pine, pin; note, nut, mOve; tdbe. tub. hull; oil, pound; li. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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proper pastor is provided, the term being 
usually applied to a living retained in this 
‘ way by a bishop after he has ceased to he 
an incuinbeiit. and therefore should have 
given up his beiieflce, the benefice being 
said to be held in eommendam. By 6 and 
7 Wnt IV the holding of livings in eomr 
nKtndamwM, for the future, abolished. * Dis- 
I>ensatiou8, exemptions, eommendaintt, an- 
nates, tenths.' Miltnan. 

There was some sense for comnuMdams : at first | 
when there was a living void, and never a clerk to 
serve it. the bishops were ti> keep it till they found .i 
fit man ; but now it is a trick for the bishop to keep 
it for hiiiiself. Selden. 

commendatary (kom-mend'u-tar-i). a. 

HoUlnig in enmmendam 
Commendatary (kom-inend'a-tar-i), n. One 
who holds a living in cotnutrudarn. 
Commendation (knuMnend-a'shoii). n [L 
comnu'iidatiu.J 1. The act of commending ; 
praise, favourable representation in words; | 
declaration of esteem. i 

Need we, as some others, epistles of com mend, 

j Cor ill I 

2. That which commends or recommends ; 
gronml of esteem, approbation, or praise 

Ciood n.iture is the most godlike commend, than of 
n iii.i’i Dryden 

3 Service; respects; greeting; message of 
love 

Mrs I'.igc hath her hearty e,'mmen(ititiOHs to you 
too .SVmX 

Commendation ninepence, a bent silver 
ninepeiiny piece formerly used as a love 
token 

Likf (i>mmetid.ttto>i tiine/vnce, crooked, 

W itli * To .uul from my love,’ it loitkcd 

Hndihr,tK 

Commendator (kom.nu'n>da't6r), n. One 
who held a benefice in eommendam-, a 
term used es|ieciiilly in Sctitinnd. where the 
commendator was a seiMilar iterson liy w liom 
the fruits of a lioneflce weic levied during 
a vui-nncy lie w'as proiierly a steward or 
trustee; Imt the po|>e assumed the power 
of a|)pointing them for life, without any 
obligation to account Tins led to a prohi- 
bition (14(i<i, in )of all eoiiimtMidums exeept- 
ing those granted liy l)isho])s for a term not 
exceeding six months 

Commendatory ( kom -numd 'a- tor- i ). a 
1 Serving to commend; piesenting to fav- 
ourable notiee or reception , (*ontainiiig 
praise, as. acominendatorif letter 2 Uold- 
ing a benefice in eommendam , as, a com- 
inendatorjf bishop Commendatory prayer 
In the 7»Wr of Common Pi aye t, a prayer in 
the service for the visitation of the sick, 
read ovei a jicreon at the point of death 
Commendatory lidtere. letters written by 
one bisliop to another in behalf of any of 
the eliTgy or others of his diocese, tiaveb 
ling, that they may be received among the 
faithful 

Commendatory (koin-niend'a-tor-i), n 
('oiiiriiendiition; eulogy South. 
Commender (kom-mciid'er), n One who 
commends or praises 

Commensal (kom-mei/sal), u IL cimi.wlth, 
and menm, table | 1 t One that eats at the 
same table Chancer; Itp Hall. -'l One of 
two animals or plants that uie always found 
together; an anitnul wliieh lives on or in 
another, without being parasitic, thus the 
Pinnotheres or pea-crabs live w'itliln the 
cavity of sbell-flsh, and find their food in 
the water introduced for the benefit of 
their host 

Commensal (kom-mcirsal), a Having the 
character of a coiniiieiisal See the noun 
Commensalism (koin-men'sul-i/m), n. 'I'he 
state of liciiig conimeiisul Sec (’OMMKN 
S.AL. n 

Gommensalityt (kom-men-sari-ti), n Fel- 
lowship at taliie; the act or practice of eat- 
ing at the same tabic ‘Proiiiisciioiis com- 
menHulity * Sir T Hrnwiu> 
Commensatlon t (koni-men-su'slionl, n 
Kaliiig at the same table ‘ Pagan comment 
nation.’ Sir T lirniriw 
Commensurablllty. Commensurable- 

ness (kom-mcn'su-ra-bir'i-ti, kom-nu’n'su- 
ra bl-iies) n The stat»' of being l•f•mmen- 
siirable, or of having a common measure 
Sit T Broiene 

Commensurable ( kom-meirsu-ra-bi ) a 
fFr . from prefix com, and L meimira, mea 
sure. See Mea.si’KE ] Ha%'ing a common 
nieasnre ; reducible to a common measure 
Thus a yard and a foot are commensurable, 
as Isith may be measured by inches (*oni- 
inensurable niimliers are those which maj 
be measured or divided by another number 

ch, e^in; Ch. Sc locA. g, r/o; j,;ob, 


without a remainder ; as 12 and 18. which , 
may be measured by 6 and 8. i 

Commenraxably (kom-men'su-ra-bll), adi*. 
In a commensurable manner. | 

Commonsurate (kom-men'su-rat), a [L. I 
prefix com, and nutmira, measure.] 1. Be- ! 
diicible to a common measure.— 2. Of equal { 
size; having the same boundaries. ‘The 
inferior commissariata which had usually 
lieeii commeiiKurate with the dioceses.’ 
Chambers’s Eney — S. Corresponding in 
amount, degree, or magnitude; adequate: 
as. we And nothing in this life coinmttmir- 
ate. to our desires. 

When shall wr return to a sound conception of the 
right to pro|ierty— namely, as being olficial. implying 
and demanding the performance of commensurate 
duties? Coiertdge 

CommenBurate (kom-men'sO-rat). v t pret 
A pp eommensarated : ppr eommensiirat- 
ing. 1 To reduce to a common measure 
Sir T Hrowne. - 2 To adapt, to proportion- 
ate * Co in mensu rating the forms of almol- 
iition to the degrees of preparation ami 
necessity ’ Fuller 

Comxnensurately (kom-men'sO-rat-li), adv. 
In a coniiiieiiHurnte manlier; so as to be com- 
iiietiMurnte. correspondingly, niieqiiutely 
CommenBuratenesB (kom-ineii'surat-ncs), 
n state or tiiiality of btniig commensur- 
ate. 

Commensuration (kom-nieii'BU-rH"sbon). n 
Proportion, a state of having a common 
iiieusure 

All htness lies in a p.irtiLular lommensurati.ft’ , or 
proportion of one thing to .inothci South 

Comment (kom-nieiit'). r /. [1. eommentor, 
to cast III the mind, think, devise, compose, 
j from coininentuk, pp of eoinmtniseor, to iv- 
tlc(‘t oil, to devise with, together w ith, 

I and the stent min, sctui in memini, to re- 
> iiicmber, and m K mind ) To niiike icniarks 
I or obsei vatioiis, either on a book or riting, 
oron actions, events, or opinions. es)K>ciiilIy. 
to write notes on the works of tin uiitlior, 
with a \ieM to illustrate his nieuniiig, oi to 
explain particiiliir passages; to explain, to 
nniiotate 'And comment then upon Ins 
sudden death.* Shak ‘ 1 iiiuot translate 
and continent.’ Pope 

< ritu s, h.iving lust t,ik«‘ii a liking t<> onr •>! ‘I'rsi* 
pucts ptoi c>'*d toK'^/iMr/zron hiiii.ind illusti.iN 'uiii 
/>* \,/e> 

Comment ( kom-ment' ), rt To comment 
on, to expound 

This w.is the text iommented by Thrysostuin .iiiil 

Thtuddifi 

Comment (koin'meut). n. 1 remark or 
ob.servatioii , a leiiiark oi note in riting. 
especially, a note iiiti'iided to illiistiati* a 
tenting or a ditlieiilt passagt in an autlioi , 
annotation <‘xplatiation, exposition 'All 
the volniues of philosopliv. with all then 
coininents’ Prior 2 'lalk; diseourse 

She h.it« «I .ill lilt- knight* in*! Ii« inl in »hi>tight 
1 heir l.i\i*.h fomment w hen ht r ii.inn vv.i- n.itiu t! 

lenn\ wii. 

Comment! (koi II ment'). vf |L cnuinimtior, 
to invent or devise a falsehood com. and 
ineiitior, to be, fiom sjuiie itmt us eonnneit- 
tor Sec foMMKN'i, I* I I To feign, to devise 
Spenser 

Commentary (kom'inetif -ar-i). n 1 A 

senes oi eolleetioii of i oiuiiit*iitM oi aniiota- 
tfoiis ; explanation of ilittlt ult and obsriire 
passages in an uiitlioi 2 An liistorieul iiai 
rative, a nieiiioir of partieiilnr traiisaiTions, 
as. tile Comtneiifaries of t'resar 
Commentary ( k«un 'ment - ar - i ), r t To 

wiite ludes or coiiitiieiits upon [Hare | 
Commentate (kom-iueiit'at). I « 'I'o make 
eoiiiiiicnts, t<i write a roniir utary or hmiio- 
tatioiis • rowimen/afe upon it and reiiini 
it improved ' Lainh IKare.) 
Commentation (kom ment a'shon), n I'lie 
act of one wim coinniciitH, nniiotatioii 

The ’.iiiri' df lOtfimen/iiOon tiirii*. t'> ipir .tioiis of 
Mst* . Ml iin-t ip'it . 1 -■» ciii'l iiior.iis, vttl. fir iiiMff- 
.iviiht> th.iii l I ph>‘n s It hrweii 

Commentative (k<>m-ment'a ti\ i, a. Mak- 
ing <■! eoiitaimiit. • omiiients 
Commentator ( kom'iiient-R-tf*r ). n fine 
nho writes a corn men tar j ; one who writes 
uiinotations, an expositor; an annotator 

Hmmt tofnmenfaforx rath 'lark shun. 

Aii'i hohl their farthing taiitilr', to tin- sen 

} ounji^ 

Commentatorial (kom-ment'a-tiV ri-al ), a 
Keluting to or chiiructeristie of eonimeiita- 
tors Whetrell 

CommentatorBhip (konpnient-a t^r-ship), 
n I’he office of a commentator 
Commenter, Commmitor (kotn'meijt 


fi, Fr. ton; iig, sin^; TH, then-, th, fAin; 


n. 1 One that comments or makes remurks. 
2.t A commentator or annotator. 

As silly AS any cemmenier goes by 

llant words and sense. Ponnt 

CommentltlouBt (kom-men-tPsliuB). a. [L 
eoinuientitius, from eommentior, to lie. See 
Comment, r.f. to feign ] Invented; feigned; 
imaginary 

To g.-ttlirr up the sp.trks of truth and studiously 
cull out wli.it Is lommenftttous. Atu'ton. 

Commenty t (koni'men-ti). n l Conimunity 
I Hardyny 2. ComnioiniUy: common people 
! Conunerce (kom'm<''>rs, formerly kuni-mers'), 

I n. [Fr eommerci', L. eotninereium— com, 

I together with, and merx. mereis, mercliiui- 
dise.] 1. An interchange of gotuis, merchan- 
dise, or property of any kind between coun- 
tries or communities; mercantile pursuits; 
trade; triiflic; as, the commerce between 
Britain and the I'nited States; to 1 h' en- 
giigeti ill commerce. ‘ Any country that hath 
commerce with the rest of the world ’ Locke. 

I 2 Social intercourse between individuals; 
miitinil dealings in common life 'In the 
ortliniiry commerce and occurrences of life ’ 
Addison - 3 Cariial liitercoiirHe liettiecii 
the sexes. 4. A (riiiiie nt cards which is 
played by excbiuigiiig or bartering canls.- 
SYN Trade, trafltc, dealing, intercourse, 
commiiiiioii, comniiiiiicatioii 
Commerce ( kom-nu'rs' ). r i If To traffic; 
to carry on tnule Sir IF Haleigh.- 2 'I’o 
I bold iiitcrcotirHc: to commiiiie. 

Mill Ills r.ii (• 

t rtuii .ill iiirii, iiiid I, on turn tux' with hillisdl, 

Ilf lost till sfiisc th.it h.iiiilU-s ihiily life 

/ ennvson 

CommerceleBB (konTimM‘s-1cs). a Destitute 
of (‘oiiiiiierce. * 'J’lic Hiiviigc cominerccless 
iiatioiiMof America ’ Penn Tucker (Jlnre J 
Commercer ( kom-mcrHV'r ), n. Due ubo 
trall)(‘H or holds iiitercoiirHc with another. 
M’ Montague. 

Commercial (kom im^'Hluil), a i ivrtain- 
nig to commerce or trade, iih, eomniereial 
coiicci iih.f'om inereiul rcliitioiis 2 f ‘in ryiiig 
oil coiiiimTct' ; IIH, a eomniereial Jintion - 
.'t rnu'ccditig from trade; ns. einnun-rcial 
biuictltH or i>rofltH Commeicml law, that 
tvliii li ridiiteH to tra(h\ mivigatioii, luuritinie 
contractK, such iih tliosc of iiiKurance. hot- 
tomr>. bilih of lading, clwirtcr parties, sen- 
men’s wages, gtuieial uvenige, and iiImo to 
lulls of exchange, billKof creilit. fa« toiHimd 
agents The liody of rules coiiHtltntiiig this 
law is Hiilmtaiitiall) the Mime throughout 
Kurope and m Jii' I iiited StateH, the rules, 
triuitiHcH, mill deciHioiiK of one (‘ountry uiul 
one age being in geiieial applicable to the 
iinestioiiK II, ising III any other Commercial 
loom, in liotelK, u oi m mU apart for the 
aecommodation of eommereial triivellers, ii 
pnblii loom 

Commercially (kom im' i'Hhal-Ii), ndr. in a 
eommcii'ial view orimiimer 
Commerciatet ( kom im r'Hhi-at ), r i To 
havi- lommerec, to hold inttueoiirMe, to ns- 
HIM late Pi (J ('In yiii\ |Uuie| 
Commeret (kom'mar), n |.Si- cummer, 
kimniei, fiom Fi t-mnmere, gnsHlii, from 
I, I'll III, with, and muter, a motfier | A 
gi;Hsip. a goody, a godmother 
Commlgrate ( kom'mi-grat). 111. fli eoni- 
iiiiyro roni, ami migro, to inigrati' | 'lo 
migrate together; to move in a body from 
oiif roiiiitiv or plaee to another for pernui- 
m-iit I'eniileiiee Johnson (Hare | 
Commlgration (kom mi gnVHlion). n I'lie 
ai t of migrating in a lMi(;y ‘('omniigrntions 
or riMiiovalH of iiations ' llakewilL jltarc [ 
Commlnate! (kom'mi-nat), r t |I, commi- 

noi, coin III I nut us, to tliicaleii com, toge 
tiiti.iind mmor. to tlireateii J 'i'o tiireatcii, 
to deiioillU'e <i lliirdinyr 

Commlnatlon (kom-mi-na'Hhnn), n [L 
eoniiiiiinilio rom, and iritnalio. a threaten- 
ing. from ininoi, to threaten See .MENACE | 

1 A threat oi threatening , a deniineiatioii 
of puniHhmeiit or vengeance ' With ter- 
rible eniimii nations to ail them that did re- 
Hint ’ Fox*' ' Those tliiiinierH of 

tion winch not unfi(M|ueiitI> roll from ortho- 
dox pulpits ' Is Taylor Srieeiflcallv 

2 All othie ill the ]itiirg> of the (Uilireh of 
Kiiglaiid, appointed to Im* read on AhIi Wed- 
nesday or on the first day of Lent, contain- 
ing .1 recital of (lod'H anger and threateii- 
ingH towacdh HiinierH 

Commlnatory (koin-inin'a tor i).» Threat- 
ening. rii'iiouneing juiniHhnient P ,/onson 
Commingle (koin-ming^gl). r t or t. pret A 
pp eotniningled; pnr coinmmgliivj ( I'reflx 
c(;r/i.andnMnf//«i ] 'lo iinxtogetiier, toinlngh- 
in one mass or intimately; blend. 'Com- 

w, loig; wh. uiAig; zh, azure ~ >See KKY. 
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mingled with the gloom of imminent war/ 
Tennyion. 

Dissolutions of gfum troffacanth and oil of sweet 
almontU ilo not committjrle. Jiacou. 

Comminuate t (koni>min'fi-at), v.t For 
comminute (^wted hy Latham 
Oommlnuible t (kum-min ii'i-bl), a. (See 
below ) llodiicible to powder 

The best dinniotiilb arc comminuthle 

Str T Hrmvne 

ContmlXLttte (kom'mbnut), v>X. pret. <V pp. 
comminuted; ppr. cmniuinuttny |L. coin- 
minuu, ctrmminutum, to make email- -/•«*», 
with, and minno, to lesHen; root min, uh in 
rninfir, leaej To make email or fine; to re- i 
duce to niiniite T^articlee or to a fine p«iw- j 
der by breaking, pounding, raeping, or grind- 
ing; to pulverize; to triturate; to levigate 

Those (fishes) that form this genus feed 

chiefly on shell-fish, which tln-y tomnntiHfe with 
their teeth before they swallow tliuni. Pfiitiant. 

Comminuted, Comminute (koni'nii-nut- 
ed, kom'mi-mit), a Divided into very Hiiiall 
partfi; in tniry lirokcn orHinaHbed into nmall 
purtH, clmracderlzed b> Huch breaking. 

A rawiw/WM/cv/fr.n-liire is cine in wlin h the Imno is 
broken into .i iiiiiiilicr of [ik u s J'uuj:/i\oti. 

Comminution (koni-mi-nri'Mlion), n. 1. The 
act <if eoinininiiting or rediiriiig to a fine 
powder or to hiiiuII partirleH; pulverization; 
in Hurg the frai'tiire of a bone into a iiuni- 
ber of pHTOH 2 t Attenuation or dimiiiii 
tion by Hinall aliHtractioiifi. 

Ill fusil III there is ni.iiiifcstly a fomtmuuhou of the 
incited boily Jioyir 

Commlserable t (kom-miz'dr-u-bl). a. (Hee 
f’oMMisKiiATE I Defierving of commiHera- 
tion or pity ; pitiaidu ; capable of exciting 
sympathy or aorrow ‘Thia noble and eom^ 
niMrmb/c’ iiorson, Kdward.* Jiaeon. 
Commiserate (kom-mir/i^r-at). v.t prot. A 
pp. ctunm iterated; ppr cummuterutimj (L. 
eounuineror com, and m tar ror, to pity See 
MiNKiiAniiK.] 1. To feel sorrow, pain, or 
regret for. thrtiugh aympathy ; to conipaa- 
sionate; to pity: applied to peraona or 
tlilnga ; aa, to eommuetate a person or his 
condition. 

We should tflintntteratc those who groan beneath 
the weight of ,ige, dlsciiM.*, or wtint 

-Vo T* Pe$tham. 

2 f To regret; hi lament; to be sorry for. 

VVe should (otHniiifnife our ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it. Lockt. 

Hyn.'I'o pity, compassionate, feel for, lauieiit. 
condole with 

Commiseration (k<im-ini7/^r-a"ahoti),n. The 
net ttf eonimistirating, a aynipathetie suffer- 
ing of pain or sorrow for the wants, atflie- 
tioiiH, or distn'Hscs of anotlier ; pity ; coni- 
lassion Syn l*ity. compassion, sympathy, 
ellow- feeling, teiidenieas, e.oneeni 
Commiserative (kom -m izVii- a-ti v), a (^om- 
jmsMionate Uall (Rare.] 
Oommlseratl vely (koin-miz'Or-a-ti v-l i), ad v. 

In a eompiissionate muiiuer; with com))iui- 
sion Sir T Overhury. 

Commlserator (kom-miz'ih'-a-terl, n. one 
who coinniiserates or pities Sir T. Browne 
Commlssarlal (koiii-mia-Hii'ri al), a. |.Sec 
i'oMMissAUY.l Pertaining to A commisHury. 
Commissariat (kom-mis-aiVri-at). n (Kr 
5Sce (\)MMissAiiY.l I The deimrtmeiit of 
an army whose duties consist in supplying I 
transports, provisions, forage, ouii]) etjiii- 
pnge, iVc , to the troops ; alsu, tlie body of , 
ofllcers ill that department In IH.'iS and 

the Hritish conmiissariat was reor- ! 
gani/.cd. and remained a war-otllee depart- I 
niunt. under a commissary-general-iii-ehief, 
until 1M7U. when it was merged in the con- 1 
trol department After various changes | 
the duties now chiefly fall upon what is I 
called the army service coips 2. The ottlee ' 
or employment of a commissary - - :i lu ' 
Seote law, the jurisdiction of a eomniissary; 
the district of country over which the 
authority or Jurisdiction of a conimissary 
extends See extract. 

The inferior whi« h h.id iisu.div 

been Ciuiiiiirnsur.itr with the dltlle^es, li.ul lueii 
ubolKhetl by lucviuiis statute, eai li vount\ tifiiig 
eretud iiito.i sc-p.ir.itu iemmtiutft.it, wlii«h tin 
kherilf IS I oiiiiiiissary C/tiim/Yn’s /-fiiy. 

Commlssarv (koin'mis-sar-iX n. [Fr com- 

inieeaire, L L eoutinimtnae. tine to whom 
anv trust or duty is delegated, from L emu- 
mttto, eommienum, to commit, intrust to- 
cont, aud mittu, muuntm, to send.l 1 In a 
Mueral sense, a cnmmissioiior: one to whom 
18 comiuittotl some charge, tluty. or otttce 
hy a BU]H'rior ptiwer : one who is sent or 
delegated to execute some otHce or duty in 
the place, or as the representative, of his , 


superior.— 2. Ecclen. an officer of the bishop 
who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in re- 
mote parts of a diot^se, or one intrusted 
with the performance of the duties in the 
bishop's absence.— 3. In Scots law, the judge 
in a commissary-court; in present practice, 
the sheriff of each county acting in the eoni- i 
niissary-court. See COMMISSAUY-COURT.- | 
4. Mint, a name given t<i officers or officials i 
1 of various kinds, especially to officers of the ' 
coniniissariut department, and in the £i)g- { 
lish army also to officers in the ordnance 
I store department. A commissary general 
! ranks with a major-general, a deputy com- 
missary general with a colonel, a c;ommis- 
sury with a major, a deputy commissary 
with a captain, an assistant commissary 
with a lieutenant. In the rnited Htates, 
an officer whose duty is to furnish food for 
the army is culled the commissary (\f subsis- 
tence. 

CommlBsary-court (kom'mis-sar-i-kdrtk n. 
In Scuts law, {a) a supreme court established 
in Kdinburgh in the sixteenth century, to 
which were transferred the duties formerly 
discharged bv the bishops’ commissaries. 
It had jurisdiction in actions of divorce, 
dcclarater of marriage, nullity of marriage, 
and the like. Its powers having come gra- 
dually to he conjoined with those of the 
Court of Session, the court was abolished in 
1S3(5. (ft) A sheriff or county court which 
decrees and coiiftrins executors tfi deceased 
persons leaving iiersonul property in Scot- 
land, and discharges relative incidcutul fiiiic- 
tioiiM. The sheriff, as judge of this court, 
in certain actions has the title of commissary, 
the county over which the court has juris- 
diction being his eotnmissariat 
0ommi88ai7> general (kom'mis-sar-i-jci/- 
(^r-ul), n 'rhe head of the coinmisBuriat. 
See ('OMMIKHARY. 

CommiBBaryelllp (kom'mis-sar-i-ship), u. 
The offl<‘e of a eoRiinissary. 

CommlBBlon (kom-mCshon). n. [L coni- 
missio, commissimiis, a letting go together; 
L.L., a delegation of any husiness to one, a 
commission — L. com, together, and mitto, 
missum, to send ) 1. The act of com- 

mitting: (a) the act of doing something 
wrong; the act of perpetrating; ns, the com- 
mission of a crime (ft) The act of intrust- 
ing. us a charge or duty. - 2 The thing eom- 
iiiitted, intrusted, or delivered; speidficaliy, 
the warrant hy which any trust is held, or 
any authority exercised ; as. (a) a wnn’iint 
granted hy the crown or by parliament to a 

{lerson, or to n bmly of persons, to ini|iiire 
nto and report on any subject (ft) The 
doeumeiit issued by the crown to officers in 
the army and navy, judges, justices of the 
pence, and others, conferring authority to 
lierform the various duties, (c) A writ 
which issues from a court of law for viirioiis ^ 
purposes such as the taking of evidence j 
iroin witnessc'H who are unable to n)>]>e!ir in i 
court- a Charge; order; mandate; nutho- > 
rity given. j 

lie liure his commission in his look Pryden \ 

4. Dy a metonymy, a number of persons ; 
joined in an oAce or trust; hence, to pvt ’• 
into commissum, to intrust to some special I 
or extraordinary administrator or aiimiiiis- ! 
trators, the ordinary administration being . 
ill abeyance 

(hi thr 7tli of JamMr\ . 1687, the Oasr/tt annoum cd ' 
to thr |H-n|i|f of' I .oiiiluii th,it the Treasury w.is />‘*t i 
int.' lomtntiSioti .Y/i>r<ii<Ari. 

(i 111 com (a) the state of acting under autho- 
rity in the purchase and sale of goods for , 
another : position or business of an agent ; ; 
agency To trade or do business on commis- 
sion is to buy or sell for another by his au- 
tliority. (ft) The allowance made to a factor 
or coimuission-merchniit for transacting 1 
business, fl t (Proliably from Sp. cam won, 
a long wide shirt, from camisa, a shirt, Fr 
chemuie.] A shirt. (Slang.] 

A t^arment shiftini^ in conditinn. 

And in the e.intinc tongue is a commixMon, 
yakn Ta^ior, 

—Commission nf bankrttptcu, a commission i 
formerly issued hy the lord-ehaiiccllor, a)>- 
pointing and empowering certain persons to 
examine into the facts relative to an alleged 
hniikniptcy. and to secure tlie bankrupt’s 
lands and effects for the creditors - Com- 
mission 0 / dcleyatfs. Same as Court 0 / De- 
legates (which see under DKLBGATK) - Com- 
mission 0/ lunaeu is a comroission issuing 
from tlie Court of Chancery to authorize an 
inquiry whether a person is a lunatic or 
not- - Ctuntnissian or commissioned oMcer. 
See CoXMlSBloifBP. - Commission ttf the 


I peace, a commission issuing under the great 
seal for the appointment of justices of the 
peace. — To put a ship into commission, in 
the royal navy, to equip and man it and 
send it out on service.— S yn. Charge, war- 
rant, authority, mandate, office, agency, per- 
centage. brokerage, allowance. 
CommiBBion (kom-mi'shon). v. t 1. To give 
a commission to ; to empower or authorize 
hy commission. 

He (Moses) was even then eommistioned by God 
governor of Israel. South, 

2. To send with a mandate or authority. 

A chosen hand 

He firstror»imrj-jrf0nr to the l-atin l.oid Pryden. 

Syn. To appoint, depute, authorize, em- 
power. 

CommiBBion -agent (kom-mi'shon-a-jent). 
M. One who buys.or sells goods for another 
on commission. 

CommiBBionalre (kom-mes-yon-ar), n. [Fr ] 
An attendant attached to hotels, who per- 
forms certain miscellaneous services, such 
as attending the arrival of railway-trains 
and steamboats to secure customers, look- 
ing after luggage, A;c. ; also a kind ojf mes- 
senger or light porter in general ; thus in 
some large towns bodies of commissionaires 
have been organized, drawn from the ranks 
of military pensioners. 

CommiBBional, CommiBBionaryCkom-iui'- 
shon-al, kom-niTshun-ar-i), a Pertaining to 
a commission ; conferring a comniission or 
conferred hy a commission. 'The king’s 
letters commissionaV LeXeoe ' Commis- 
sionarn uuthorit.v.’ Bp. Hall [Rare.] 
CommiBBionatet (kom-mi'shon-at), v.t. To 
authorize. Dr. //. More. 
CommlBBion-day (kom-mi'shon-da). n. Tlie 
opening day of the assizes. 

CommlBBloned (kom-mi'shond), p. and a. 
Furnished with a commission; empowered; 
authorized; as, a commtsmoned officer.— 
Cotnmissioned ojfiteers, in tiie army and 
navy, arc officers who hold commissiona 
from the crown, in distinction from non- 
commissioned officers, as sergeants. Arc 
CommiBBloner (kom-mi'shon-^r), n 1. Ono 
who eommissions.— 2. A person Included in 
a warrant of authority; one w’l)o has a com- 
mission or w'arraiit from proper uutliority to 
perfonii some office or execute some Inisi- 
noBB for the iierson or government which 
eniidoys him and gives him authority ‘ Itin- 
erary commissioners to inspect, through- 
out the kingdom, into the conduct of men 
in office.’ Sioi/t. Specifically, (a) an officer 
having charge of some department of the 
piiidic service, which is put into commission, 
(ft) A steward or private factor on an estate, 
who holds a power from his constituent to 
manage affairs with full authority ~3. A 
commissionaire — 4. Due of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a police 
burgh or non-corpi irate town in Scotland, 
corresponding to u bailie or town-eonneillor 
in a corporate town Commissioners 0 / au- 
dit. See Audit. — Bankruptcy eommissioners. 
Sec JlANKRl’PTOY Charity commissioners, 
a liody exercising authority over all chari- 
ties ill Fiigluiid and Wales, ex(>e])t those in 
the city of Loudon.- Civil-service commis- 
sioners, a body appointed to superintend 
the examination of candidates for situations 
in public offices,— row MiMw/owerK 0 / Justiei- 
ary, the Judges of the Higli ('ourt of Justi- 
ciary of Scotland, consisting of the lord 
jnsiice - general, the lord justice - clerk, 
and five judges of the Court of Session — 
Lords-cannnissioners 0 / the treasury. See 
Treasurer.- The Lord H iyh-rommissioner 
to the CToncral Assembly of the Cliiirch of 
Scotland is the representative of tlie sove- 
reign ill that assemhly — Commissioners of 
supjdy, in Scotland, commissioiiers ap- 
pointed to assess the land-tax and to u]))>or- 
tion the valuation according to the provi- 
sions of the Valuation of Lands Act. w'lthiii 
their I'espective counties -Commissumers 
of Teinds See Teinds. 

CommiBBion - merchant ( kom - mi ' shon - 
m^r-ehaiit), »i Same as Cmu mission-agent. 
CommlBBionBhlp (kom -mi 'shon -ship), n. 
The office of a commissioner [Rare and 
erroneous form ] 

He got his commtxnoHshtf in the great contest for 
the lotinty. St* Jl'. Siott. 

CommlBBlYe (kom-mis'siv), a. rommittiiig. 
Coleridge. [Bare 1 

CommlBBliral (kom-mis-Burial). a Belong- 
ing to a commissure, or a line or part by 
which other parts are connected together. 
CommlaBUro (kom'mis-surX n {^. com- 
missure, from L. eommissura, a joining to- 


Fhte, far. fat. fall; m6. met, hBr; pine, pin; ndte, not. move; thlie, tub, bpU; oil, pound; u. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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gether, joint, seam — com, together, and I 
mitto, miMum, to send.] A joint, seam, > 
or closure; the place where two Ijodics or 
parts of a body meet and unite ; a junc- 
ture; speciftcally, {a) in anat a suture of 
the cranium or skull; the angles formed by 
the eyelids, lips. dto.. at the place of union; 
also applied to certain bands of nervous 
matter connecting the two hemispheres of 
the cerebrum or true brain. (6) In arch. 
the joints of two stones or application of 
the surface of one to that of another, (c) In 
hot the lino or place of junction of two 
opposite carpels, as in the parsnip, caraway. 
<frc. 

Commit (kom-mit'), v.t pret. <& pp. commit- 
ted; ppr. committiti{f. [L. co^ imitto, to 
make over in trust, to set to work, do wrong 
--com, together, and mitto, to send ] 1. To 
give in trust; to put into charge or kee])ing; 
to intrust; to surrender, give up, consign: 
with to. ‘ Commit, him to Uie grave ’ Shak. 

The things that thou hast heard of nu- .inning 
many witnesses, the same commit tlmn /•> f.ntlifui 
men. j Tim. ii. j 

—To commit one's self to anything or to do 
anything, to speak or act in such a manner 
as virtually to bind one’s self to a certain 
line of conduct ; as, he has committed him- 
self to support the foreign policy of tlic 
government. Hence, without a coiuplemeii- 
tary phrase— 2. To expose or eiiduiigcr by a 
preliminary step or decision which cannot > 
be recalled; to compromise: generally with ' 
reflexive pronouns; as, to commit mie's self. \ 

You might have s.'itisfied every duty of politic.!! ! 
friendship without commi/tini' the hoiitnir of your 
sovereign. ymnus 

The general addressed letters to C.rn imtes and 
to (.ten. Heath, cautioning them .!g.iinst any sud 
ricn assent to the proposal, which might possibly hr 
considered a& eommtUiHi: the f.iith of the rniteil 
States AtarihaiFs Lt/c of Jl \i \JitHj:ton 

S. To put into or send for confinement; to 
imprison. 

These two were committed, at least restrained of 
their liberty. CUirtudou. 

4. To refer or intrust to a c(»nimlttep or 
select number of persons for their consider- 
ation and report : a term in legislation ; ns, 
the petition or the bill is committed - f». To 
do something wrong ; to perjictrato ; as. to 
commit murtler, treason, felony, or trespass: { 
■omotimesusod jo(Milarly of doing something j 
indifferent or praiseworthy. | 


He had always a great notion of , 
amiable 


itmittiiif,' the 
/>icieiis 


6. To join or put together for a contest, to 
mutch: followed by with a Lutiiiisui [ llarc J 

How . docs Philopolis . . . commit th«' oppo- 
nent with the respondent. // Mo* e 

7. t To confound. 'Committing short aiul 
lung (luuiitities ’ Milton - To commit to 
mcmtirit, to learn by heart — IntruHt, Com- 
mit, Consign. Intrust, to put into tin* rare 
of another, implying a degree of eonlldenrc 
in the person to whom the trust is given ; 
commit, to give into the care of another, 
implying some sort of formality in the act ; 
cimsiffn, to give over to another in the most 
positive manner and with formality, imply- 
ing that the thing given over passes entirely 
into another's charge 

Commltt (koni-mit'), v i. To be guilty of in- 
coiitinency. 

Commit not with man's sworn spouse. .S/iaA 

Oommitment (kom-mit'mont), n 1 The 
act of committing: (a) the act of delivering 
in charge or intrusting; committal {b) The 
act of delivering in charge to the authori- 
ties of a prison , a seiuling to or putting in 
prison; imprisoiiment; us. the cmnmttmcnt 
of a person to the Tower or to >cwgate 

In this dubious intcrv.tl. between the lommitmeut 
and tn.il, n prisoner ought to be used with tiv utmost 
htinianily lUacl \tone 

(r) Tlie act of referring or intrusting to a 
committee for consideration, a term in 
legislation; as, the commitment of a pctitjoii 
or a bill to a coiiunittee for consuleration 
and report. 

The Parliament . . . which thought this fictition 
worthy not only of recctv mg, but of voting to ,t » ommit- 
meiit Mi/ton 

(d) The act of perpetrating; commission. 
Clarendon, (c) The act of pledging or engag- 
ing one's self; as, the writer's commitment 
to the theory of spontaneous generation.- 
2- An order for conflnitig in prison : more 
often termed a Mittimus 

Gomiiilttattle (kum-mit'a-bl). a. Capable of 
being committed. South. 

Committal (kom-mit'al).n. Theartofeom- 
niitting in all its senses; commitment; Corn- 
ell, chain; £h, Sc. loch; g. po; j.job; 


mission; as, the committal at a trust to a 
person, of a body to the grave, of a criminal 
to prison; the committal (conipromisiiig, 
lictrayal, exposure) of one's self ; ronimit- 
till of a fierson to prison ; but the roniiiiis- 
sion rather than the committal of offences. 
Committee (kom-mit'e), n. [From cumin if.] 

1. Uiie or 11101*0 iKirsoiis elected or apiHiinted 
to attend to any matter or busiue.ss referred 
t«i them either by a legislative body, or by a 
court, or by any (‘ortiomtioii. or by any so- 
ciety or collective bodv of men acting tuge- 
tliei- In parliament, when a committee con- 
sists of the whole members of the Imdy acting 
in a different capacity from that which iisii- 
nlly belongs to tlieiu it is called a committee 
t\f the wht^ house, the business of which is 
conducted under somewhat different regu- 
latiniiB from those under which the business I 
of the house when uot in committee is car- 
ried on Familiar examples of eonimittt^es 
of tile whole house are committees qf sup- 
ply and committees of ways and means 
The functions and duties of the former re- 
late t<! the expenditure of the nation, and 
those of the latter to the funds by which 
such expenditure is t<i be siistniiied - Stand- 
ing committees are such as coiitimic during 
tlic existence of parliament, and to these 
are committed all matters that fall witliin ' 
the purposes of their appointment, as tlie ' 
committee of elections or of privileges, A’c 
— Seleet committees arc appointed to con- | 
sider and r<‘port on particular subjects. - 

2. (prou kom-mit-tc'.) In fatr. one to whom j 
the care of an idiot or a lunatic is com- 
niittcil. the lord-chancellor Iwliig the com- 
mittor 

Committee-man (kom-mit'e-miin), n A 
itKMiibcr of a (‘onniiittee 

Committee-room (koin-mit'c-rom). n A 
riNiiii in which a conniiittee holds its meet- 
ings 

Committeeship (kom-mit'e-sliip). n. I'he 
olllce of a commit iiH* Milton 

Committer (koni-mit'<‘r), n. 1. One who I 
comiiiits; one who does or periietrutes. - | 
2 f A fornicator; an adulterer i 

If .ill lommitfeis stood m n r.iiik, they'd ni.ikc a . 
l.!nr in whit h y>t,ir shame might dwell DrlArr 

Commlttlhlet (kom-mit'i-lil). a 1'hat muy | 
be coniinittiMl 'MiniaUes com mitt ible ' .'ir 
T Browne [Rare | 

Committor (kom-niit-tor'), /( 8ec t'oMMlT- . 
TKK, 2 I 

Commix ^kom-miks'), e t or i {It cnmmis- ! 
eeo, commUtus -com, together, and misceo, i 
to mix. See Mix | I'o mix or mingle; to 
Itleml ‘ Itoldly commixing with the cloiiils 
of heaven.' J Baillie 

1 have written .ig.imst tin spontatieoiis gpiirrati'ui 
of frogs in tiir i Umds. or on tin. < .iril. out of dust .ind 
r.un water A'oj 

Comxnlxlon t (koni-mik'shon), n. Kaine us 
Com mixtion 

CommlXtlon ( kom-miks'tyon ), n. 1. Mix- > 
tiirc; a blfiiding of different ingredients in 
one mass or compound llliirc J 
Were tliy lommixtion tireek .ind 7 rojaii so | 

1 li.it thou should St s.!)’, * This ]i.!nil is i .ri (.inn all, ! 
And tins 15. Trojan ' .SAciX 

2 In Scots law, the blending of different sub- 
stances belonging to different proprietors, , 
as two kinds of com. giving rise to certain , 
(liicHtions regarding nghtn of pro|RTty ' 

Coxnmlxture (kom-miks'tur), n l The act ' 
of inixing . the state of lieiiig miiiglcil , tlic 
blending of ingredients in one tiia-Hsor cum- | 
pound; mingling; incorporation * The com- 
mixture of any thing that is more oily or 
hweet ' Bacon ' A commixture ot truth.’ 
Iz. Walton - 2 The mass formed liy mingl 
iiig ililTcrcnt things; composition; com- 
pound. Baron 

Commodate (kom'mfi-dat), n. roinmo- | 
datum, a loiin.l In law, a species nt loan, 
gratuitous on tin part of tlie lender, by 
w’hicii the borrower is obliged to resVire 
the same individual subject which was lent, 
in the same comlitioii in which he received 
it 

Commodationt (kom-mo-da'shon), n Cnu- 
vciiicnee ; utility ; adaptation for use Sir , 
M Hale 

Commode (koni-mrid'), n [Fr, from L ; 
coinmodus, convenient Hec Pommopiouk ) 

1 A kind of head-dress formerly worn bv 
ladies— 2. A chest of drawers, often with , 
slielves and other conveniences added - ! 

3 A nighl-sto(d - 4 t A pmeuress; a bawd. | 

Foote j 

Commodious CkPm-md'di-usX a [L L. emn- 
viodiosvs, convenient, useful, from L. eowi- 
uiodus, useful com, together, and modus. 


measure, mode.] l.t Suitable; fit; pruiier; 
useful ; serviceable; lieiieflcial ; convciueiit 
in a general sense. ‘Wine and many things 
else eomiiUHiwus for niuiikiud ’ Jtaleigh. 
‘'I'he ocean, most commodious tor traffic to 
all parts of the world ' Camden. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceretiioiilcs 
cpmiHiHio'Hs they do greatl) deceiie tlicnisuUes 

2. Koomy and coiiveiiicnt; spacious and 
suitable; as, a commmlious (Iwclling; it com- 
mwiious harbour, syn. I'ouveiiieiit. suit- 
able, lit, proper, useful, comfortable 
CommodlOUBly(kom-m(Vdi-iis-li).adr 1. So 
as to be eoiiiiiiodious; as. a house cuminodi- 
ouslg constriii'ted - 2 t Suitalily ; usefully ; 
serviceably ; conveniently 

Wisdom iii.tv have fnirned one .ind the s.iiiir thing 
to serve ivuimniioMsiy for divers ends /AvXvr. 

S 1 Agl’ceably : comfortably. • To pass com- 
unHiinusly this life. ’ Milton 
CommodiousneBB (kom-nut'di-us-ues), n. 
The state or (|iia1ity of being eomniodioiis ; 
siiitubluiicss for its purpose ; conveuieiiee ; 
fitness; as, thv commodiovsiiess of a lioiise. 

• 'J'lie cominoiiioumiess of the harbour' 
Johnson 

Commodltablet (kom-mod'it-n-bl), a. Fit 
for ]iuri‘liasi‘ or sale (jiioted by Fitzedward 
Hall 

Commodity (kom-mod'i-ti). n I Fr cotn- 
iiuhIUi', convenience, commodity; L coii»- 
moditas, fltiiess, convenieiu'c 8ee CoM- 
MoDioiN I 1. 1 Pniflt ; iidviiiitago; inteirst 
‘11ie incommodities and commodities of 
ii8tir>.* Bacon 

I will turn 'iscases to fC'WOi/is/fO' 

Howsoever men may seek thnr own tflutint*dtO . 
yet If this were done with injury unto others, ii was 
not to l«e siillercd 

2 t I’onvcnieiice; opportunity; sultableiicss; 
conituodioiisnesB 

■| ravellers turn out of the highway, clrawn either 
l>V tlie (. iHini'iiitv ot a (ootpiitli, or the drln ai v ot 
the Irrshiii ss of dir tields 7» Ifiimon, 

3 What is useful, specifically, an article 
of increliatiiliKc ; nnytliing movatilo that ir 
bought and sold, as gooiis. wares, produce 
of laud liiui iiiHiiufactures 

Some oiler me tofnnoHUtitA to buy. .Shak 
l »>in**i,Httfiet are iiiov.tbh s, i.iIimMc by money, the 
(oiniitoii iMc.isiire /.t>tke 

4.t Quantity of warci ; parcel; supply 

Now love, III his nekt ti'nint.difjy ot him, send thee 
abe.irill SAii4r 

~ Commishtg of brown jioper, a phrase much 
used by the old driimafists to signify worth- 
lens goods takciniipaymi'iit liy needy persons 
who tioiToweil money of usiirtTs 
Hen 's yoiuit: m.ister K.isli. he's in (prtsoiO for n 
toMiH(i/i/j (*/ /'hiiro , .tr and olil ginger, nine 
More and seventetn lo.iinds .shak 

Commodore (kom'nu'»-d(ir), n (Hither 
from Sji eoinemludor, a commiimler; or, 
according to Marsh, from Pg cupitlio mor, 
superior captain. | 1. An ofllcei, generally 
a iMptaiii, holding a temporary conimiMsioii 
with a r.iiik between tliat of euptain and 
admiral, who eommands ii ship or detiieh- 
iiii'iit of siiips in the absence of iiii admiral. 
‘2. A title given by courtesy to the senior 
ca[>taiii when three or more ships of war 
are (Tiiislng in eompaiiy 3 'I’he senior 
('Uptaiii of a line of mereliant vessels - 

4 The presiileiit of n yaeliting (‘liib - 

b The convoy or leniliiig ship in a fleet of 
iiii’rc)inntin(*n. whicli euirles a light in her 
top to eoiidiiet the other ships. 
Conunodulatlon t (kom-iiiodTi-la"Hhon). n. 
(Prefix eoin, with, and modulation J Pro- 
jiortion Hakewill. 

Commoignet (kom'moln), n. fff Fr . from 
1, 1.. rommonnehus prefix com. and rnona- 
ehiis, a monk Hee Mo.nk J A monk of the 
same convent .Selden 
Cnw im nlttlon fkinii-iiio-li'shoti). n (I. root, 
with, and moln, molitus, to grind ) 'I’iio 
act of grinding together Sir T Biowne 
Common tkoni' moil), a (I* roll! hr eom- 
mun, L communis coin, togetliei, and 
munis, ready to lie of service, oldiging J 

1 itelonging or pertaining etiually to more 
than one. or to many indefinitely , as. life 
and sense are common to man and beast; 
the common jirivileges of citizens, the com- 
mon wants of men ' 'i'he common enemy of 
man.’ Shak 

One writes t'xat ‘other frirnds remain,’ 

"I hat ' ' 'iss IS ranmon to the race ' Tennyion 

2 )h longing to all, that is, either to the 
human ran. generally, or to all the people 
of a certain country, region, or locality; 
general; universal; public ‘ The romrnen 


fi. Ft. ton; 


TH, then\ th. thin\ w, idg; wh, leMg; zh, axure.— Bee KXT. 
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air.* Shak, *Such actions as the common 
good req uireth. * Hooker. * Things common 
by nature. ’ l^eke. * Hot me in the common 
stocks ' Shak. —8. Of frequent or usual 
occurrence; not extraordinary: general; 
lre<iuerit : usual ; ordinary ; habitual. ‘ The ; 
commonest operations in nature.* Swift. 

It is no act of common pauaae, but 

A strain of rareness. Shat. 

4 . Not distinguished bv rank or character; ! 
not of superior excellence; ordinary; of : 
low or mean rank or character ; as, a cofn- 
mon soldier. * Grow themselves to emnmim 
players.' Shak. * Hort our nobles from our 
common men. ’ Shak. ‘ The com mon matter- 
of-fact world of sense and sight. * Dr. Caird 
6 . Prostitute ; lewd. * A dame who herself 
was common.* Sir R L'Entrange —ti. In 
ffram. applied (a) to a verb that signifies 
both action and passion, as liUtin anprrnor. 

I despise or am despised; (h) to such tioiiiih ns 
are both masculine and feniiniue, as parent ; 
(e) to such nouns ns are the names of all the 
objects possessing the attributes denoted by 
the noun : in tliis sense o]>posod to projter; 
as, river is a comuuni noun, but Thames is a 
prnpe.rtww. - Com monhail. SeeliAIL —Com- 
mon hoiirh,i the Court of rommon Pleas - 
Common hud, in hot. that which is at once a 
leaf-bud and a flower-bud - Commoncarrier. 
Hee f *A Kill KK Common entering, cMiterlug 
without a truss. Iiiit with mcrelya tin-bcaiii 
- Common chord Hee Clioiib Common 
council, the council of a city or corporate 
town, empowered to make by-laws for the 
government of the citi/ens. The common 
councils sometimes consist of two houses, 
chambers, or courts, and sometimes form 
onl,\ one. Thus the common council of 
London consiHts of two houses, tlie upper 
house. com]ioscd of the lord mayor and 
aldermen, elected for life, and the lower 
house of the common council men. elected 
annually Common council man, a member 
of a common council. - Common dininor, 
or common nmmnr, in iiMth. a niimlier 
or quantity that divides two or more 
numliurs or iiuuiitities without leaving a 
romaiiidcr Common aotnl, in SetdH law, 
in its widest sense, all the property of 
a corporal ion over which the magistrate's 
have a jiowcr of ndTiilnistration solely for 
behoof of the corporation Comnmn law, 
the unwritten law, the law that receives 
its binding fori'c from iminomorial usage 
and universal reception, in distinction from 
the written or statute law; Hoinutimes from 
the civil or canon law; and occasionally 
from the lex mcrcatona, or (Mimmercial 
uml maritime juris]irudem:e It consists 
of that liody of rules, prineiplos, and cus- 
toms which have been reci'ived from our 
ancestors, and by which courts have been 
guided in their Judicial decisions 'I'ho 
evidence of this law is to be found in the 
reports of those decisions and the recortls 
of the courts Some of these rules may 
have origimitf'd in edicts or statutes which 
are now lost, or in the terms ami conditions ' 
of particular grants or charters; liiit it is 
quite certain that many of tliuni originated I 
in Judicial decisions rounded on natural I 
iiistice ami equity, or on local customs 
Wliercvcrslatiite law. howcver.runscountcr ; 
to common law, the latter is entirely over- j 
ruled ; but common law. on the other hand, j 
asserts its pre-eminenci' where equity is j 
opposed to it By the .liidicatuiv Act. i 
1S7:1. all branches of the Supreme I’ourt 
of .liidii'atiire arit to administer law and 
dpiity coiiciirrontly. - Common mcattarr 
See above. Common Dicimi Common 
pastnnuw, in ScotH law, a known rural 
servitude by which the owner of the do- ■ 
mlnant tenement is entitled to pasture a ' 
certain niinilierof cattle on the grass grounds . 
of the Ht'rvient teuemtMit. -('oMiimia /'fcas. 
formerly one of the three superioi courts of 
common law in Kiigliiml, ]>resided over by 
a lord chief -Justice and live (at an earlier 
period four) piiismS Judges, and having cog- 
ni/iuicc of all civil eauses, real, personal, or 
nii.\od, ns well by original writ as by removal 
from the inferior courts. It is now' in- ' 
eluded in the High Court of J iistice. Courts 
bearing this title exist in several of the 
I'liited .'States, having, in some eases, iiotli 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the 
w'liole state I n other states the Jurisdict ion 
Is iimited to a county roniwMiu Prayer. 
the liturgy or imblic form of nrayer pre- 
scribed by the Ciiureh of England to Ik* used 
in all chun'hes and chapels, and which the 
clergy are to use under a certain i>enalty. 


The Book of Common Prayer is used also 
by the English speaking Episcopal churches 
in Scotland, Ireland, America, and the colo- 
nies, aswellasbysomennn-episcopal bodies, 
with or without certain alterations.— Com- 
mon sealt a seal used by a corporation as 
the symbol of their incorporation.— Com- 
mon sense, (a) t a suppiised sense which was 
held to be the common Imnd of all the others. 
(6) Hound practical Judgment ; the natural 
sagacity or understanding of mankind in 
general, in contradistinction to the endow- 
ments of genius or the acquisitions of learn- 
ing; good sense in relation to common things 
or business 

There «i certain degree of sense which is neces- 
sary to our being subjects of law or government, 
capable of managing our own affairs, and answerable 
for our conduct to others This is called common 
sense, because it is common to all men with whom 
we can transact business. Reid. 

( ommon sente (the philosfiphy oft is that philoso- 
phy wliK h accepts the testimony of our faculties as 
trustworthy witliin their respective Miheres, and 
rests all human knowledge on certain first truths or 
primitive beliefs, which are the constitutive elements 
or fundamental forms of our rational nature and the 
regulating [irincipics of our conduct. F/emtn^ 

- Common cergeant, a judicial officer of the 
corrioratioii of the city of London ; an as- 
sistant to the recorder.- Cotnmon time, in 
muHic, time or rhythm with two, four, or 
eight beats to a bar C'alled also Double or 
Duple Tinw - Jn common, equally with 
another, or with otliers ; to lie equally used 
or participated by two or more ; as. tenants 
in common; to provide for children in com- 
mmi; to assign lands to two persons in 
common, or to twenty in common,; we (‘ii- 
Joy the bounties of Providence in cotnmon. 

- Common, General, Univcrnal Common 
merely denotes what may frcf]uciitly be 
met with, or what is ordinary, but it does 
not necessarily imply a inajority ; general, 
stronger than emnmon, implies a majority; 
univernal and general are ivlated to one 
another as the whole to the part; geiwrnl 
ineludes the grentt'r part or number, or 
admits of exceptions; universal takes in 
every individual, and admits of no exccji- 
tloiis. 

Common (kom^moii), n. 1 A tract of 
ground, the use of which is not appropriiitcil 
to an individual, but belongs to the public 
or to n iiuniber 2 In law, (a) on ojien 
ground, or tliat soil the use of which belongs { 
('qunlly to the inliabitants of a town or of a 
lordship, or t.o a certain number of proprie- 
tors. (r>) 1'lie ])rofti which a man has in the 
land of another (r) A right which a jierson 
has to jiasture his cattle on land of another, 
or to dig turf, or eati'h fish, or cut wood, or 
the like; eulled eotiiiiion of pasture, of tur- 
bary, of iiiscary, and of estovers ('nninioii, 
or right of eominon, is said to lie apjwndant, 
appurtenant, because of vieinage.or tu gross 
Common appeiuiant Is a right belonging to 
the owners or oecupiera of arable land to 
)nit eommoiiuble bciuits u])on the lord’s 
waste, and upon the lands of other ]>ersons 
within the same manor. This is a matter 
of most universal right. Common appur- 
tenant may lie annexed to lands in other 
lordships, or extend to otlier beasts besides 
those which are geiiemllyeommoiiable' this 
is not of eomiiion right, but can be claimed 
only liy imnicmorial usage and prescription. 
Common because vicinage, or neighbour- 
hood, is where the Inlmbit'unts of two town- 
ships. lying eoiitigiioiis to each other, have 
usually intereomiMonod with one another, 
the 1 leasts of the one straying into the 
other's Helds: this is a permissive right 
Common in gross or at large, is annexed to 
a man's ]iersoii. being granted to him and 
his heirs by deed; or it may be claimed by 
prescriptive right, us by a parson of a 
ehureh or other corporation sole.- 3. jd. 
See Commons. 

Common (kom'mon), v.i It To participate 
ill eommoti ; to enjoy or suffer in eomnion 
‘We commoned of sorrow and heaviness.’ 
Str T. More 2 To have a Joint right with 
otliers ill eommoii ground Jtthnson 3 To 
board together; to eat at a table in eunimon. 
Wheatley. — A \ To confer; to discourse to- 

g other ; tu commune: sometimes followed 
y f'/- 

were sent upon l>oth |K&rts, and divers 
means of entreaty were iommaned e/. Urajton 

Commonahle (kom'mon-a-bl). a 1 Held 
in eoniiuoii -Commonable lands, aeninmon 
ill which the greater part of the land is 
arable 2 Pasturable on common land. 

CtONmoHdA/v beasts are either beasts of the plough > 
or su(.h ds manure the ground Biaitstone | 


Gommonage (komWn-&J), n. The right of 
pasturing on a common ; the Joint right of 
using anything in common with others. 
Fuller. 

Commonalltyt (kom-mon-alT-ti), n. Same 
as Commonalty. Grafton. 

Commonalty (kom'mon-al-tiX n. 1. The 
common people ; all classes and conditions 
of people who are below the rank of nobil- 
ity are legally regarded as belonging to the 
I commonalty. 

The commonatty, like the nobility, are divided 
into several degrees. Blackstcne. 

2.t The bulk of mankind. *The secret ac- 
knowledgment of the commonalty bearing 
record of the God of gods. ’ Hooker. 
Oommonanoet (hom*mon-ans),n. in lair, 
the commoners or tenants, or tenants and 
inhabitants, who have the right of common 
or comnioning in open field. 

Commoner (kom'mon-6r), n. 1. 1 One of the 
common people. Shak.— 2. A person under 
tlie degree of nobility. 

All beluw them (the peers), even their children, 
were commoners, and in the eye of the law equal tu 
each other. Hallam. 

S.t A member of the House of Commons. 
Swift.— A, One who has a Joint right in com- 
mon ground. Bacon. — 5. A student of the 
second rank in the University of Oxford, 
not dependent on the foundation for sup- 
port, but paying for his iioard luid eating at 
the comnion table, and corresponding to a 
pensioner at Cambridge ~ U f A prostitute. 
‘A eotnmoner o’ the camp.’ Shak.-- 7. i A 
partaker; one sharing with another. 

Lewis . resolved to be a commoner with them 
in weal or woe duller 

I Commoney (kom'mnn-i), n One of a com- 
mon kind of boys’ playing marbles. Dickens 
Commonltiont (kom-mo-nrshon), n. [L. 
esnnmonitio. Hee Monition.] Advice; wam- 
! iiig: instruction. Bailey 
Commonltlve t (knm-mon'i-tiv), a. Warn- 
ing; monitory. ‘ Whose cross was only com- 
memorative and cvmmonitive ’ B^i Hall. 
j Commonltoxy (kom-mon'i-iur-i), a. Giving 
admonition. ‘Letters comm on if 0/7/, exhor- 
I tatory, and of ci>rix‘ction ’ Foxe. 

I Common-klBBing (konCmon-kis-ing), a. 

I Kissing or saluting all without distinction. 

• Cmnnion-kissi ng Titan ’ ( - the sun). Shak. 
Common-lawyer (kom'nion-lft*yt!r), n. One 
versed in eommon law 
Common-looking (kom'mon-lqk-ing), a. 
Having a common anpeurunce; looking as if 
a common person; looking as if somewhat 
mean or vulgar ; as, a common -looking per- 
son; a common-lwfking dress. 

Commonly (kom'mon-]i), adr. In a comnion 
manner: (d)t Jointly; familiarly. 

As hr tliprron stnoil lit* iiiiiilit sec 

The lilcs-cil Au^jels lu.uul fro descend . 

As fOmmonti .is friend docs with Ins friend 

.Spenser 

{h) Usually; generally; ordinarily; frequent- 
ly; for the most part; as, eonflniied habits 
commonly continue tliroiigli life 
Commonness (kom'mon-ncs), n The state 
or fact of being comnion, frequent occur- 
rence; frequency. 

Commonplace (kom'mon-plus), a. ot new 
or extraordinary; comnion; trite; ns, a 
coiimtoupface observation ‘Home trite com- 
monplace sentence, to jirove the value and 
flectnesB of time.’ Chcsterjield 
Commonplace (kom'mon-plas). n 1. A 
memorandum of sometliing that is likely to 
be frequently referi-eil to; any object of 
frequent reference 

C onsicler the l.iws as so iii.iny tommonpiaces in 
your study of the scietit c of guserniiient Ralet^h 

Wli.itrver in iiiy small reading occurs concerning 
this our fellow-cre.iturc (the ass). I do never f.iil to 
.set it down by way of commonpUite. Sw^ft 

2 A well-known or customary remark; a 
trite saying. 

It IS .1 tommonplace that writers who possess a 
coniliiiiatioii of brilliant qualities are by no means tiie 
best judges of what constitutes thtir chief strength 
Quart Rez- 

S Anything occurring fretpiently or liabitu- 
ally; anything of ordinary or iisu.*!! charac- 
ter. ‘Thou unassuming commonplace of 
nature. ’ Wordsworth 

Commonplace (kom'mon-plas), v.t. To en- 
ter particulai*s regarding in a commonplace- 
book ‘Collecting and eomnwnplacitig an 
universal history. Felton 
Commonplace (kom'mon-plas), v.i. Tu in- 
dulge in cominonplace statements. Bacon. 
Commonplace-book ( kom'mon-plas-bqk ), 
t). A book in which things to be remem- 
bered are recorded. 

If I would put anything in my commonplate book, 
I find out a head to which I may refer it. L ocke 


FAte, far, fat, fall; mA, met. hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tffbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y. Sc. ley. 
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ComniOIiPlftOeneBB (kom^mon-plas-ncB). n 
The quality of being coinmonpUcc. 
OommOlIB (kom'monz). n. pi. i. The com- 
mon people, or such as inheritor possess no 
honours or titles; the vulgar 

Come in your war array, Kcntlek and cummons 

2. In Great Britain, the lower house of par- 
liament, consisting of the representatives 
of cities, boroughs, and counties, chosen by 
men possessed of the property or (pialinca- 
tions required by law This body is called 
the Housb of Cmimom. -8. Food provided 
at a common table, as in colleges, where 
nuiny persons eat at the same tabic or in 
the same hall; food or fare in general. 

Thdr commons, though but coarse, were nothing ! 
statu. Dryden. 

.^hort commons, insufficient fare; scant 
diet; small allowance.— i>octor«’ Com.nom, \ 
in Loudon, formerly the buildings in which 
the doctors or professors of the civil law ' 
and the practitioners known as proetttrs were 
accommodated, and where business con- ; 
uected with ecclesiastical and certain other 
courts, wills, divorce, tV:c , was caiTied on. I 
Common-BenBe (kom'mon-sens), a. Char- I 
acterized by common or good sense; as, he 
took a cofnvmon-sense view of the imestion 
Common^ (kom'mon-ti), n. In Scots law, 
a piece of laud belonging to two or more 
common proprietors, and in general bur- 
dened with sundry inferior rights of servi- 
tude, such as foal and divot. , a coniiiion 
Goxnniontyt (kom'mon-ti), n. A corruptiuii 
of Comedy. Spelled in some editions Co- 
imnty. 

Is not a commoHty a Chnstiii.'is ganihul f Shat 

Commonweal (kom'inoTi-wel), n. [Common 
and weal. ] A commonwealth ‘ So kind a 
father of the commonweal ' Shah. 
little used.] 

Commonwealth (koni'inon-wclth),n [Com- 
nuni and wealth, meaning strictly common 
wellbeing or common good ] 1. The whole 
body of people in a state; the body politic ; 
the public 

You are a good luenibcr of ttie cowmoinvcaU/i 
.S/tat 

2. A republican state: speciflcally, the form 
of goveniintmt whieli existed in Kngland 
from the death of rinirles I in ld4b to the 
abdication of llichard Cromwell in 1050. 

Nut content witli hiiiitnig the ]iuwer of the inoii- 
arch, they (the Independent'^) wen desirous tuereit 
a commonwealth on the rums of tlu 4>Ul l.nglisli 
polity Macitiila\ 

Gommonwealth's-man (koin'inon-weltlis- 
man), n One wlio favoured the English 
(\inmionwcalth. 

Thoin.is T’arm II w.is the son of a C ommomicaith' S’ 
man Ilf the s.inii' ii.iiiic yohnsim 

Commorance, Commorancy (koin'ino- 

rans. koin'ino-raii-si), a IL commorans, 
ctniimoror - prolix com, and morm, to stay or 
delay. | In law, a tlwelliiig or ordinary resi- 
dence in a ])lace; abode; habitation 
Commorancy consists in usually lying there 

UlacA stone 

Commorant (kom' mo-rant), a In law, 
dwelling; ordinarily re.sidiiig; iiiliahitiiig 
AyUffc 

Commorationt (kom-nio-ra'shon), n A 
staying or tarrying Bp Hall 
Commorient t (kom-nuyri-ent). o [L com- 
moriens—com, and mnrior, to die 1 I>ying 
at tile same time ' Commorient fates and 
times ' Sir G. Buck. 

Gommorset (kom-mors'), n f Formed on 
the model of remorse ] Com passion, pity; 
sympathy. 

Yet doth calamity attract rommorse Paniel 

Commothert (koin'inuTH-er), n (Prefix | 
com, with, and mother; formed in imitation 
of Fr. commere, a godmother.) A godmother 
Commotion (koni-mo'shon), n. [L eom- 
niotio, a commotion, from commoreo com, 
with, and moveo. to move See Movk.) 
1. Agitation; os. the commotion of the sea 
2 Tumult of people; disturbance; disonler, 
which may amount at times to sedition or 
insurrection; as, the commotions of a state 

When ye shall hear of wars .ind tommoltons. be 
nur terrified Luke xxi 9 

S Mental agitation; perturbation; disorder 
of mind; heat; excitement. U8uall> with a 
qualifying word or phrase ; as, mental eottv- 
motion 

He could not debate anything wiihont «onie rom- 
mutton. « late niton 


CommOTet (kom-mbv').r.(. pret. Arpp. com- 
moved; ppr. commoving. [L. aimmoveo. See 
Commotion ] To put m niotinn: to disturb; 
to agitate; to unsettle. ' Like wild waves 
all our designs eommove. * Dm m iiunui. 
Communal (kom'iuOu-al), a. l. Pertaining 
to a eominune. 

He prohibited the nomination of any judicial officer 
excepting by the crown, or the exercihc of any mm- 
jurisdiction by pnv.Uc persons. Jirouaham 

2 Pertaining to connimnalisni 
ConimunallBm(kum'iiiun-al-izm), n The 
theory of goverinneiit by communes or cor- 
porations of towns and districts, adopted 
by the advanced republicans of France and 
elsewhere The doctrine is that every com- 
mune, or at least every important city eom- 
muiie, ns J’aris, Marseilles. Lyons. A’c , 
should he a kind of independent state in 
itself, and France merely a federation of 
such states. This system must not lu' eon- 
founded with Communism, with whicli. 
however, it is naturally and historically 
allied, though the two are i>crfectly distinct 
ill principle 

CommuiiallBt (kom'mun-al-istx n. One who 
adheres to coiniiiunalisni 
Communallatlc (kom'muii-al-is"tik).fr Per- 
taining tocoiuniiinalism, M.eommunahstie 
iloctrincs. 

Commune (kom-mun'). V 1 . pret. & pp com- 
muned; ppr communing. |Kr eommunier; j 
L eommunieo. to make eoninioii, eomimiiii- ! 
cate, from communis, cotiinion. ^cc Com- { 
WON ] 1 To converse; to talk together | 

familiarly; to impart seiitinieiits mutually; 1 
to interchange ideas or feelings ! 

And thrr«* «ill 1 iiu'cl and commune with thfp 
hx XXI 

Ills W. 1 S a most iii.iNciiliiir imtul. «hii ii li.ul tliuspn 
to dwell nitii It .i(iart. to lommune very iiitKh with 
it.scir, or with tin. niothcr whusr idiosynrrarv icry I 
inu(.h resciiibifd his own. J dm Rrv \ 

2 To partake of the sat'rameiit or Lord's I 
supper, to rcccivt the cominiitiion : a com- 
mon use of the word in America, as it is in j 
Wales Bp Burnet j 

Commune (koiirmun). n Familiar inter 
change of ideas or setiiimctitM, coiiiiiiuiiioii. , 
intercourse; fricmll} coiivcrsatioi. ‘Jiuys ' 
tif haiipy commune * Tennyson 

And 1 held lommunr with linn not of words 1 
lint thought with thought Southey , 

Commune (kom'mun). u. 1 A sinall terri- i 
tonal district in Kram*c, one of the subor- 
dinate dr ihioUH into which Franco is par- 
celled out: tlic iiaiiie is also given to 
Hitnilar divisions in suiiie other countries, 
as Ikdgiuni In the country a ctimmiinc 
sonietiines eniliraccs a iiiiinbcr of villages, 
while sonic large cities are divided into a . 
iiundier of comniiiiieK In either case each . 
commune is governed b> an officer culled a 
mayor 2 The inhabitants of a conimiinc. 
the nicuibcrs of a coiiiniunal council The 
eommune of J‘unH.{a)n rc\olntioimr\ coni- 
niittee winch took the place of the muni- 
cipality of Pari.s 111 the Frein b revolution 
of ]7sb. and soon usurped the siipreiiic an 
tiionty in the state amongst its chiefs being 
(’liannicttc, lltdiert, Lnuiton, uimI Itolich- 
]iicrre (5) A committee or body of com 
inunnlists who in 1S71 for a brief jicnod 
ruled oier Paris after the eviw untioti of tin' 
(iennan tnaips, and who had to be sni»- 
pre'ised by troops collected by the nationa] 
uHscnddy of France, not without seviTe 
lighting. They iiiHliitaiiicd. in aei oidaiicc 
with tiieir conitiitinalistic notions, tbiil 
similar coiiiniiines should be eidablihbed 
tliroughout France Sec nai.IS.\| 

CoinmU]16,t a. and n Coiiiiiion us a noun, 
a eoiiiinoiier, ami collectively *be <*omiuon- 
altv Chaucer 

CommunicalilUty (k«m-niu'iii-kii-b!l"l-ti). 

' n. 'I'lie (|uality of being conminmcable ; 
ea]»ability of being imparted Bp Cearson. 
Communicable (kimi-mii'ni-ka id), a I r,. 
from L L comma ntcuhUts ) I Capable of 
being coiniiiunicateii (a) capable of being 
iTiipurted frcmi one to another; as, know- 
ledge is communicable by words ’ Lost 
bliss to thee no mure communicable ' Md- 
I ton. 

Etcrii.'il life IS communtiaNe to aU Hooker 

(b) (’apable of lieing ree<»iinU-d 

Things not revealed wIiilIi thr invisible king, 

< luly omm^LicnT. hath s.ijipr^ssp.! in night. 

To none lommunuahie in earth i>r heaven 

Afitton 

2 romniiinicative. ready Ut impart 


CommunlcattleneB8(koni-iiifi'iiika-bi.neB). 
n. J'he quality of being coinniunicahle Bp, 
i 3torton. 

Communlcably (koin-mh'ni-ka-bli), ndr. 
Ill a coinmunicuble manner; with connnu- 
iiicntiun 

■ Communicant (kuni-mil'ni-kant). « Coin- 
muiiicatiiig. iiiqairting Coleridge [Rare.] 

. Conununlcant (kom-miViii-knnt), n (hie 
who eomiminicates at the Lord’s table; one 
who is entitled to partake of the sacninieut 
at Uie celebration of the Lord’s supper ‘A 
constant fretiueiiter of w'orship. and a never- 
failing monthly communicant ' Atterbun/. 

Communicate (kom-mtVm Kilt), n pret 
A* pp communicated; jipr communicating. 
[L, eommunieo, fnuii communis, common.] 

1 Tt) impart to another or others , to give 
to another, ns a partaker , to la'stow or con- 
fer for joint possession, geiierall.v or always 
something intangible; ns, to eomiiinnieate 
intelligence, news, opinions, oi facts For- 
meii} this verb had with before the judwou 
receiving, now to usually precedes tlie re- 
ceiver 

Ilf commuHuated those thoughts only n ith tlie 
Lord Digby h.n.ndon 

They rc.ul all they wmilil tommuntiau- t,' thi.ir 
hearers II .ut\ 

Where Hod Is worshipped, there \\v ionimnnitates 
his blessings uiid lioly iiiHiii-nccs ,7i-> 

2 t To share in nr participate. To (lioiisnnds 
that eominunieate tiiir loss ' B ,/oiison - 
8 To admit t4i thcHiicramciitsof tbccbiircli; 
to luliiiiiiistcr the eucliarist or coinmunioii 
to (Rare ] 

I hi' (.h.iliieslii iildiieicr h.oe turn oii*r lips, which 
.ire e\tTi Mi('l\ liable to i ause .uiideiii in tommum- 
iii/iMjl,' the l.itthlul h'r: I (> Let 

Communicate (kom-mii'ni-kat). r i i 'I'o 
share, to particijiatc : followed b> in, for- 
mcrl> also b> with before (be thing shared; 
as. Ill eoiiiiiinineate in one's sin. ' IHiI after- 
wards communicate in tlie lieiietlts sent 
from the Lord ' 2 Macciib v. 2n 

Vi h.ivi* well done that yt dni louinntnKare n i/h 
iii\ .ilthi tioii I'hil i\ u 

2 To have a communication or passage from 
one to another, said of things, and generally 
follow'cd by with "I’lic boiises eomiiiuni- 
cate ' tfohnsoii 

.hi whtili bimv I*. liKtliing but n sysleii of such 
(.'ilial whil h all tomniunuatr vith oik aiiothrr 
ht uthnot 

8 To have or bold intcrcoiirsi* or inter- 
change of tiiongbls, said of persons 

lint III ih iir word of hum in speei h 

V\ ( two n»w»«K«/iir/r III « more Tenewon. 

4 'I'o piirtaki' of the Lord’s supper or com- 
munion. 

1 he tiriinitivr ( hrisli.iniCio/foooinaA'./'r u rv day 
let lau'ot 

Coiiiinvnicutiiig dmtrs, in aieh doors 
which, when open, tlirow two apartnicnts 
into one 

Communicate! (kom niu'ni kat), P and a 
('oioipunicatcd, sliarcd Bacon 
Communication (koni-inirni-ka"Hiion), n 

1 The act of coiiimiinicatlng (ri) tiie act of 
imparting, conferring, or bestowing, as. the 
roiiimihiiaition of Kccrcts (h) 'I’lic act of 
sharing nr particijiatlng (c| Intcrcliaiige 
of tlioiiglits or opinions, by siieccb or writ- 
ing ' Jn the wu) of argiinient and friendly 
communicutum ' Shak 

I'sr no Iti'IuIi, but im'rt Vnghsh, tu thr I n nth 
in .ill lominnniiiiti III wh.ilsncvi r i aou/rit 

Sc rris iii.iv br larritil so f.tr as to stop tin lum- 
mnniiation iici css.iry .iiiiong .ili who h.ivr tin- iii.iii 
.igi iiiLiit III .illairs i7fi// 

(d) Abhociiition; fre((ueiit intercourse. 

1 vii lommiinuattons i orriipt good in.iiinrrs 

I ( >•! XV 

(e) I'articiputinn in the saerutnent of the 
Lord’s Hiqiper 

All by ( oniiniiiiK.tting of oiir, brfom'' .'c I-, that 
iommunuation, onr A/ /v.i/ wo; 

2 .Means of cornniiiiiieating . entinecling 
jiassage; means of iMissing from plaie to 

I diice, ns a strait or ciiunnel betwci'U sensor 
akes, a road between cities oi coimtiicH, n 
gallery between npiiitiiients in a lioiisc, Ac 
8 'i'hat wbii'li Ih conmmnicnted or iinfiarted; 
iiiforniation or intelligence imiiarted by 
word or wiitmg, a document or message 
tiiipnrtmg iiiforniation; as, the general ic- 
ceived an important rornmu meat ion 4 In 
rfiet a figure by which a speaker or writer 
takes his L urer or reader us a partner in 
his sentinients, and says we instenil of / or 


Commotionert (kom-mri'shon-en. n one 
^ho excites commotion * A dangerous com- 
wotioner.' Bacon 


He your fntnds A yonton 

Peril I] s “sir Hugr. wi.uld 1 »avc been eommunuah/e 
enough without that kinti niouve Ueorge IMot 


you 

Communicative (koni-mfi'ni-ka tiv). a 
1 I Helmed to coiniiiuni.;ate or confer, ready 


ch, cAaiu; Ch, Sc. locA; g. yo; J. job; ft. Fr. ton; ng, siny; TH, fAcn; th, t/dn; 


w, icig: wb, icAig; rh. azure.— See KEY. 
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to impart to othcn; lilieral; ai, to be mu- 
toally crnmnunimtive of benefits. 

They deserve not the name of that liberal and 
Mmmumoittiv profession (Kardening). Hvtlyn, 

2. Disposed to impart or disclose know- 
ledge, opinions, or facts ; free in communi- 
cating; not reserved; open. 

Mr llosweir.s frankness and gaiety made every- 
body eommumcattve. yoknton. 

8.t Capable of being communicated; com- 
municable ‘ That beauty was too commwd- 
catim and divine a thing to be made a pro- 
perty, and confined to one at uuae.' ShttfUa- 
hury 

OommunloatlYely ( kom - m&'ni-ka-tiv-li ). 
adn. In a communicative manner; by com- 
munication. MiUim 

The inunifestntion of Ins glory shall arice to us . we 
shall have it commuHuaUvely. Ooodwm 

CommunlcatlveneBS ( kom-mij ' ni-ka-ti v- 
iies), n I’lie state or (|uulity of being com- 
municative; rcHdiness to impart to others; 
freedom from reserve Hammond, 

Communicator (k< un -mirnl ka-tAr), n One 
who or tliut wliich eoriirniiiiicutes lioyie- 

Oommimicatory f knm-mfi'ni-kH-tor-i ), a 
Imparting knowledge ‘ Communicatory 
letters ’ Harrow 

Communion (koin-niun'yon), n. IL com- 
munio, rounniniioiuM, participation In com- 
mon, fmiii runt III II II Hi, common Sec Com- 
mon | I l'sirtici|iiitioii of sonietliiiig incotn- 
nioM, fellowship; concord; bund or assuciu- 
tion 


2 Intercourse between two or more persons; 
interchiiiige of tlioiights or acts, coiniiiuni- | 
eutioii ; dealings ‘ An boar's eominunion 
witli tile dead.’ Tennyaon. 

'I liv Isr.u'lites h.id never .my rommunutH or an.iirs 
with Ihc l-.tliiiipiaiis .Sir //'. KnUo^h. 

*1 hc'v eat. they drink, and in lommunion sweet 

(Jiiali iiiiiiiortallty and Joy Milton 

3 riiiioii in religions worship, or in doctrine 
and tllHciplinu, nnion with aclmrch, us. iiiein- 
hers ill full communion 

H.ire tommunioH with a good (hiirdi tan never 
nIoiK iiiakr a good in.m , if it lould, wc should have 
lio had ones Sontft. 

4 A body of (’hristians wli«> have one coin- 
iiioii faitli and discipline 

The three grand foniinttntons uitn whiih the 
(‘hristiaii ihurch is divided .ire those of theitreek, 
the Kotiush, and the Protest.mt < hurdles Urhxftr 

fi ’Die act of partaking in the sucrainciit 
of the encharist; the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper 

Of till* several n.iines hy whidi the su|>ncr of the 
Lord ii.is been distinguished, that of the lioly tom- 
miiition is the one wincli the Chiirrh of I'ligliiiitl has 
adopted /utfM. 

6 t (’ommon action; piililic lu't. 

Men . . served .iiid praised t’lOil hy t omtHumon 
anil in piiliht manner Knteii^h. 

Communion clcinrnts, the brctid ami wine 
used in the saeranieiit of the laird's supper. 

Coiiiniunion acnucc, in the liturgy of tlio 
Kpiscopal ('hurch, is the ollleo for the ad- 
ministration of tile htdy sacraiiicnt • Com- 
munion table, the table at or near wliieli the 
eoinniuiiieuiits sit or kiiind to jiartake of the 
Lord’s supper Chute cominvnitm See under 
1’l.osK. a Syn Fellowship, converse, in- 
tercourse, unity, concord, agreement 
Communlonable (kom niun'yon-a-b]), a 
Admissible to coniiiuiiiioii Jn TayUrr. 
OommunlonlBtt (koni-nnin'yoii ist), n. One 
of the same eominunion [Kare ] 
CommunlBm (koin^iniiii-i7.in), n [Fr eom- 
muni*inr, from rommun, coininon.J 1 'Die ! 
econoiiiic system or theory whicli nplndds ' 
the absorption of all proprietarj rights in a 
cominou interest, an equitable' division of | 
labour, and the fornintion of a connnon fiimi I 
for the siqiply of all tile wants of tile com- 
muiilty ; the doctrine of a coniinnnity of pro- ! 
perty, or the negation of individual rights 
in property. 

Thr former d.ouis l)l.inc) ndvoi'ati's niu.ihty of 
di*>trihiitioii only .is .i transition lo a still higher 
st.iiulard of iiistKc, that all should work at l oidtng 
to their s,ip.uitv and recrive airoriling to their 
wants I'hc i luirai teristic ii,inie lor this e, nnoiiin at 
system IS <,•»/! vii/Mum. y s, .I/o'/ 

2 Soinetinies improperly used for Commun- 
aliaiii (wlneh see) 

CommunlBt (koin'mAn-ist). n One holding 
the dnetriiies of ('oinmunism 

^ The wonl Stiti.ilism. ahidi originated among the 
P'liglish r.'HiMtiiutvrT. IS now. i>ii the t'ontmeiit cm- 
ployed ill a larger sense y ,s Mill. 

•^-Biblf CommuHiat One of an Aineriean 
communistic sect, ealled also Per/ecHoniata, 
See l*KRKK(TlONTST. 


CoinmuillBtie(kom-mQn-iBt'ik),a. Relating 
to communists or communism; according 
with the priuoiples of communism; as, e«w»- 
muniatie theories; eommuniatie arranffe- 
menta. ' Cfnnmuniatie labour.' J S. MtU. 

( kom - muD - ist'ik-al-li ), 
I adv. In accordance with communism ; in 
I a communistic form or way. 

Community (kum-mu'ni-ti), n. [L. coin- 
munitaa. See Common.] 1 Common pos- 
session or enjoyment; as, a community of 
! goods 

It IS a confirmation of the original community of 
all things. Locke. 

2 A society of people having common riglits 
and privileges, or common interests, civil, 
jiolitical, or ecclesiastical; or living under 
the same laws and regulations. * The laws 
that secure a civil community.' Sir 11 
L Katrange.—^ The body of people in a 
state or commonwealth; the public, or 
people in general: used in this sen.He always 
with the definite article. ' Burdens upon the 
poorer classes of the community. ‘ liaUain. 
4. Common cliaracter. 

The essential community of nature between or- 
ganic growth and inorganir growth is. however, most 
Llearly seen on observing that they both result in the 
same w.'iy J/. Spencer. 

fi.t (^oiiinioiiiieSR : frequency SSick and 
blunted with eommunUy.’ Shak 
Gommutablllty (kotn-nmt'a-i>ir^i-ti),n. ( 8eo 
CoMMPTK.l ’Die quality of being coinmut- 
able ; intiTchaiigcableiiess 
Commutable (kom-mut'a-bl). a IL emn- 
mutabilia HceCoMMPTK J (’apiiblc of being 
I exchanged or mutually changed ; inter- 
changeable 

Here the predicate .'ll! d suliject are not comuiulahlc 
H'hately 

CommutableneBB(kom-ntut'a-bl-neH).Samo 
us CommutabUity 

Commutation (kom-mu-tu^shon). n [L 
eommutatio. .See CoMMPTE ] 1 A passing 
from one state to another; alteration; 
change. 

So griMt Is the rommutatioH, th.it the soul then 
imti'd only tli.it wliieli now only it loves South 

2. 'J’hc act of giving tme thing for another; 
exchange, tiarter. ‘By giving and return- 
ing, liy commerce and commntation ’ South. 

*1 he use of nioiii^ in the coiiitnerce and tr.iflit k of 
mankind, is tluat of s.iviiig the lomnintotum of more 


mankind, is tluat of s.iviiig the lomnintotum of more 
hulkv « oiiiinodities .-Irlnuhnot 

3. 'Die act of siilistituting one thing for an- 
other; Huiisiiintion 

The l.tw of ('.od h.id allowed an evasion, th.lt is, by 
W4iy u\ lommutatum or redciiiptioii Str T, lirtnvue 

Specifically, (a) in law, the change of a 
peiinity or punishment from a greater to u 
less, us liaiiishiiieiit instead of death 

Suits are allow.alile in the spiritii.il courts for money 
agreed to he given .as a tommutation for pcnaiae. 

JUad itone 

(b) The act of substituting one mirt of pay- 
ment for another, or of making a money 
paymcMit in lieu of the perfonniinco of some 
sort of compulsory duty or lulHinr: this is now 
the usual signifleutioii of the word -Com- 
mutntion of tUhea. See TithK-s —Angle of 
commutation, in aatron. is the distance be- 
tween the sun’s tnie place, seen from the 
earth, and the plnt:o of a planet nfduccd to 
the ecliptic Commutation roada, county 
or imrisli roads: so called from the fact that 
owners of horses were at one time lioiind to 
give service of man and horse upon tliem, 
wliii'h w'liH afterwards eomimited for the 
payment of a proiinrtional sum of money, 
the road trustees thenistdves proviiliiig tlie 
labour 

Commutatiye (kom-milt^a-tlv), a. [Fr com- 
mutatif .See t’oMMrTK.] Relating to ex- 
change; interc’haiigeable; mutual; ns. eom- 
mutatiee justice, that is justice which is 
mutually done and reeeiv'ed lietween men in 
society Sir T Elyot ‘To cultivate an 
haliitual regard to emnmutative justice ’ 
Rurke —Commutative confract,oue in which 
each of the contracting parties gives and 
receives an etiiiivaleiii 
Commutatlyely (kom-mut'a-t i v-li ), adv By 
wa> of exchange Sir T Browne. 

Commutator (kom'mfi-tM-UV). n In elect. 
an apparatus used in connection with many 
electric.al instruments for rev ersiiig tlie cur- 
n*nt from the iiattery, without the neces- 
sity of changing the arrangeiiient of the 
conductors from the poles. 

Commute (kom-mat'), v.t. pret. A pp com- 
muted: ppr eommuting. (L. eommuto — 
prefix com, and muto, to change. See !drT- 
AiiLEnmi Mutation. 1 To exchange; to put 


one thing In the place of another; to give 
or receive one thing fur another. 

This smart was commuted for shame. Hammond. 

Specifically, (a) to exchange one penalty or 
; punishment for another of less severity. 

1 The utmost that could be obtamed was that her 
I sentence should be commuted from burning to be- 
heading. Macaulay. 

\ (b) To substitute one sort of burden for an- 
, other, especially to substitute money pay- 
• inent for the performance of a payment tn 
! kind or a compulsory duty ; as, to commute 
; tithes. 

' Commute (kom-mfitO, v.i. l.f To serve as a 
: substitute. 

Those institutions which God designed for means 
to further men in huliiiess. they look upon as a privi- 
lege to serve instead oi it, and to commute for it. 

South. 

2. To pay in money instead of in kind or in 
duty ; to pay a single sum as an equivalent 
for a number of successive payments 

He thinks it unlawful tn commute, and that he is 
bound to pay his vow in kiinl. yer Jaylor 

Commutual (kom-mQ'tfi-al), a [Pi-efix com, 
and mutual ] Mutual ; reciprocal. [Rare 
and poetical.] 

There, with commutual real, we both had strove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love Pope. 

Comodadla (ko-md-kla'di-a), n [Gr. kome, 
hair, and kladoa, a liranch, in refereiu'e t(t 
the dense silky covering on the young 
branches. ] A genus of plants 8ee M AIPEN - 
1*LUM 

ComOBe (ko-mos'), a. Dairy; comatc. 
Compackt (kom-puk'). v.t. [See CoMl'ACT, 
closely united ] To compose or fonii. Syl- 
vester, Du Bartaa 

Compact (kom-paktO, a. [L comjiaetvs, 
pp of anupingo, cmitjmefnm, to join or 
unite together, to niiike fast or close— com, 
together, and pango, to fix ] 1. Closely and 
firmly united, us the parts or particles of 
solid bodies ; having the jiarts or iiarticics 
close; solid; dense ‘Glass, crystal, gems, 

. and other compact bodies.’ Sir 1. Eewton. 
Jcriis.ilcin IS buildod .is a city that is compact to- 
ge’thiT l‘s cxxii 3 

; 2 Brief ; close; pithy; not diffuse; not ver- 
bose; as, a cumjiaet tlistumrsc. 
i Whrrr .a foreign tongiir is elegant, expre&Mve. 

I close, .ind lompatl, we niiist (in transUting it) study 
the iitniust fttn e of our language Felton 

3. Compacted : joined ; held together. * A 
pipe of seven reeds, compact with w'ax to- 
gether ’ Peaeham 4. (Composed ; consist- 
ing. ‘Cfoapac/ of thankless earth.’ Tenny- 
son. [ Poetical. 1 

My he.irt is nut tomptulol flint nor steel Shak. 
SVN. Firm, close, solid, dense, brief, pithy, 
sententious 

Compact t (kom'pakt), n Htrueturc ; frame. 

He was of .a mean or low lompict, but without dis- 
proportion .iiid unevenness eitlier in lineaments oi 
parts. Str C Fmk, 

Compact (kom-pakt'), vt 1 To thrust, 
drive, or press elosoly together; to join 
firmly; to consolidate; to make close, as the 
parts which compose a liody ‘ For the pur- 
pose of producing an tinifoi'ni sfiaking mt>- 
tion ... in order to comjiacf the pulp’ (in 
making paper). Ure. 

Now the bright sun lompacts the precious stone. 
Imparting radiant lustre like his own 

Sti R Rlackmort 

2. To unite or connect firmly, us in a sys- 
tem ' ’Die wlndc body fitly joined together 
and eomjHteted ’ Eph iv. 1(1. 

Compact (kom'pakt; formerly kom-puktO. 
n [L compaetum, a compact, from com- 
jineuicor, compactua, to make an agreement 
- com, together, and paeiacor, to tlx, settle, 
covenant.) An agreement; a contract be- 
tween parties; a word that may be applied, 
in general to any covenant or contract lie- 
tween individiisds. members of a commu- 
nity. or nations 

What IS the course and drift of your compact! 

Shak. 

The law of nations depends on mutual compacts, 
treaties, leagues, Arc Biackstone. 

W’edlock IS described as the indissoluble compact. 

Macaulay 

Compact] (kom’pakt), a. Leagued with; 
couiederateu. 

Thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her th.at’s gone. Shak. 

Compacted (kom-pakt’ed), p. and a Pressed 
close : firmly united or connected ; worked 
together so as tn be compact. ‘This earth's 
compacted sphere.’ Roscommon. [Rare.] 

Nor are the nerves of his compacted strength 
Stretch'd and dissolved into unsinew'd length. 

Stry Denham 


Fftte, fhr, fat, fgll; me. met. li^r: pine, pin: iiOte. not. move: tfibe, tub. bpll; oil. pound: u. Sc. abi/ne; 
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Compaotedly (kom-pakt'ed-UX adv. In a 
compact manner; compendioUBly ; closely 
Lwelaee. [Rare.] 

Oompactedness (kom-pakt'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being compact; firmness; closeness 
of parts: density. Sir K. Digby 
€M>llll»aoter (kom-pakt'«r), n. One who 
makes a compact. t 

Gompaetible ( kom-pakt ' i*bl ), a. Capable ' 
of being joined or compacted. 

Compaction t (kom-pak^shon). n. The act i 
of making compact; tlie state of l>eiiig com- 
pact. ‘ Buildings which stand by architec- ' 
ture and compaction.’ Bacon. lB«ire.] I 
OompacUy (kom-pakt'li). ativ In a com- ! 
pact or condensed manner: closely; con- j 
cisely; V>ricfiy; tersely; neatly | 

You have put all this toKethor most compattly. 

I ainh. , 

CkimpactnOBB (kom-pakt'nes). n. State of 
being compact; firmness; close union of . 
parts; den^ty. Bv^yle. 

Cfompacturet (kom-pakt 'ur), n. [L com- 
jiaetura.] Close utium or connection of 
parts: structure well connected; maimer of 
joining. ‘ With comely compass and com- 
pacture strong ' Spenner. 

Gompagea Compage (kom-pa'jer.. kom- . 
paj'), «. [L compayen, from coinpnipn See 
COMPACT, close. 1 A system or structure of ' 
man^' parts united ‘ A regular rtmipanvn , 
of pipes and vessels for the fluids to pW > 
through ’ Hay \ 

The shi|> of riviliz.ition, either .anciont or inudern, . 
IS a v.isl )iiinted lomfuge ot tiiiiliers, and uf tui.irds, [ 
liolted and bound tu^ether 1\ I aylor \ 

Compaginate t (kom-puj'i-nnt). c.t. f.See I 
below 1 Tti set together ; to unite or hold 
together Montagu | 

Compaglnation t (kom-piij'i-nn''shon). n i 
(L conipafftno, rntn png inn turn, to join to- I 
gether, ctim/niyo, cninjinflinin. a joining 
am, together, and panyo. to il\ Set* (JoM- ' 
PACT, closely united.] I nion of parts, struc- . 
ture ; connection ; contexture * A 
payinatiim of many parts ' Jer Taylor. 

Companable,t Compalgnable,t a ic Fr. ; 

eoinpaignahle, socialile j ('oinpunionablc ; > 
sociable Chaveer 

CompanableneBB 1 (konrpn-na-bl-nes), n | 
Sociahlcness. ‘Hearty i 

/’ Sidney 

Companage,t n. [L. cow for eon, together, j 
and pants, bread ] All kinds of sustenance, 
except bread and drink H7iar/on 
Companator (kom-piVna-tcT). n. same as I 
impanalor 

Companlablet (kom-pan'i-a-bl), a Mam- 
taining friendly intercourse; companiuii- I 
able; social. 

Towards his nupon In* w.is nothing uxorious, but 
.and res|icctiv< Jimm \ 

CompaniableneBBt (koni-pan'i-a-bl-nes), /{ j 
The state of being coiiipanionalde; sociable- , 
ness 

Ills rctirpdness was for prayer, his comfattutftit' 
MPjj w.is fur prcacliing Holl 

Companion (kom-pan'yon), n. iFr. corn- 
pay mm; (l.Fr emnpainon, companion L 
coni, together, and pank, bread. Lit a . 
sharer of one's bread; a niess-fellow.l 1. One 
^ho keeps company with another; one with 
whom a person frequently associates and 
(’Olivers B, a mate; a comrade ' 

A comfixnton of fools sh.dl be destroyed 

i‘rov xiii 30 

2 One who accompanies another; as two 
persons meeting casually and travelling to- 
gether are called coTn]innions ‘Set Caliban 
and his comjtanionH free ’ Shak —3. Part- 
ner; associate * Kpaphroditiis, my . . com- 
paaion in lalioiir.' Fhil. il ‘J.O * Companion 
of his woe ’ SfUton 4 t A fellow : used 
contemptuously. ‘ 1 scorn you, scurvy eoin- 
panion ' Shak —Companion of the Bath (or 
other order of knighthood), one of the low- 
est grade or class in the order Syn. Asso- 
ciate, comrade, mate, compeer, partner, ally, 
confederate, coadjutor, accomplice 
Companion (kom-pan'you), a Accompanj - 
Uig; united with 

The effects of juire numarchy, .itrl us ’»/ 

aristocraev, upon the chor.uricr aiul luibits of tlie 
nation arc easily traced liroujiham 

Companion (kom-pan'yon). v.t 1. To he a 
companion to; to accompany. 

.N’or r.-in he I St Thomas) be considered .ts h.iving 
entirely abdu.ited liis o.irly riirht. .is Ins smtin*. 
st.in(Iing on .1 crni ndile, still rom/'antons the wiiigt-tl 
livin on the opposite pillar of the pi.»zzj:tta Rusktu 
Met limits 'twould be a guilt— -a very guilt— 

Not to cMnpantou thee. R^ats 

2 Tti make equal; to put on the same level 
'Companion me with my mistress ’ Shak 
(Rare ill both sensea 1 


Oompuiion(kom-pan'youb»». [Comp.O.Sp. 
eomjMifta,anouthottBe.] Ivauf (a) the from- I 
ing and aash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes 
to the cabins and deck below. SaUwr'c 
ITord-ftool:. (6) A raised hatch or cover to 
the cabin stair of a merchmit vessel Ymng's 
Naut. Diet— Companion ladder, the steps 



C.*om|>anion 1 ..idder, from model in Royal Naval 
College, (<rcenwich. 

or ladder by which officers ascend to and 
descend from the (|uarter-deck -Com- 
fianion way, the staircase at the entrance to 
a cnliin 

Companionable (kom-pan'yon-a-bl). a. Fit 
for good feno\iship. qualified to he agree- 
able 111 (‘oiiipaiiy; soeiable ‘A cninpanion- 
ahle sadness' Iz Walton *A more eom- 
pamonahle wit* Clarendon 'Bach eoin- 
panionahle guest ‘ Mallet 

A si'noiis, sin« ere ch.ir»cU“r (M.ihomet), \iM .iini- 
.d»le', < onli.il, jtiLOse «*\i n ( 

CompanionablenesB (kom -pan 'yon a-id- 
ii(‘s), n I'he quality of being coiiipuiiioii- 
able: sociablciics'i 

He htui .1 grc.it toinjiamotiablrnesi in his ii.itun* 

< ..ttrn./oo 

Companionably (koin-pan'yon-a Idi). a dr. 

Ill a coiiipaiiioiiable manner Clarendon 
CompanionlOBB (kom paii'^mi'lcs). a Hav- 
ing no compatiioti ‘I, the last, go forth 
eompanionlesH ' Tennyuon 
Companionship (kom -pan yoii-Khi]i) n 

1 The state or faet of being a eoiiipaiiioii ; 
fellowship, assoeiatioii 

'1 IS Altibi.idcs .iikI some titriity horse. 

All *1 n^inpanmitshtp ^hak' 

Hr never srrined to .iv.iil himsrif of my symp.ilhy 
other tli.ui b> men »,>wAr ///.»/<» A//, fn’oi); 

2 In pnntimi. a niimher of workmen en- 
gaged in setting up one or more works, 
under the inaiuigenictit of a eliekor 

Company (kum'pn ni), n. |I>r roinjiayuie; 
it.Fi also eimijianie .See ('().Ml*ANlo.N j 

1 The state of being a eoiiipaiiioii ; coin- 
panioiiHliip, fellfiw'Hhi]i; soeiety ‘The little 
wife w'ould Weep for coinjiany ' Tennyuon 

Hmhrrii, f.irrwrll, your iffmfiany .dung 
I w III not wish A/iUioi 

2 Any assemblage of iK*rsoiis ; u colleetloii 
of men or other atiminls. in a very iiidctlnite 
sense ' Forbear till this corn /«!«♦/ be past ’ 
Shak :i Persons that assoelate with others 
for friendly nitereoiirse, eonversation, or 
pleasure; hence, guests at a person's house; 
society, us, to cntertaiii eninjKiny 

A trowfl IS not iotufitny, .ind f.it*-s .irr but .1 g.il- 
lery oi pi< tiirrs, whin thi-ri is im lovr H.tnoi 

4 A iiuiiilicr of ]iersons united for perform- 
ing or currying on anything jointl} , as, a 
company of players, an insiirance eompany 
‘ High in office in theitoldsiniths' Cmnmny ' ' 
Dickenit ‘ A company forges the wine Ten- j 
nynon [The word is applicu.ile to private I 
jiartiierships or tti incorfionitcd bodies; but ; 
when there are only a few indiviiluals asso- 
ciated the eoneem is generally culled a eo- : 
partnern, the term comjHtny ladiig usually 
reserved for lurg*’ assiiciations ] b 'I'he 
iiiemlMTH of a flnn whose names do imt an- , 
pear 111 the style or title of the firm; usuallv 
contracted when written; as, Messrs. Smith 
c\ Co - a Mdit a subdivision of on infantry 
regiment or liattalioii, eorreh|MindIiig to a 
troop of cavalry or a battery of artillery, 
consisting of from to itm men. ami eom- 
luaiided bv a caiitain 7 Aafil {Oj the 
crew of a ship, including the oificers (b) A 
fleet - To hear (a person) ci/mvany, to ac- 
company ; to attend , tf^ go witti . (leiioting 
a teiiijiorary association 

He. biithfiil du,: sh.*ll ft.tr him comfanv Pofr 
— To ht yood conuiany. to la* fitted to enter- 
tain corn])any - To keep {a \nir%on) company. 


j (a) to accompany; to attend. Prov. xxtx. 3. 

! (a)t To associate with, as a suitor or lover. 

Why sliould he call her whore? Who keeps her «••». 

/^*My * StMk. 

— To keep company ufith, to frequent the 
society of, us a suitor or sweetheart ; as, to 
j keep eompany with a girl. [Rather viilgiu. ) 
j SYN. rompanioiiship, s(H*ia1ity, society, as- 
! wiiihly, assemblage, eolleetion, grotip.erowd, 

I hand, troop. 

, Company t (kiim'pa-ni). v t jiret A' pp. com- 
j pamed; ppr. company tny To aceompaiiy; 
to attend; to go with; to be companion to. 
‘The soldier tliat did comiiany these tliiee.' 
Shak. 

Companyt (kum'pa nl). r I 1 I'O associate 
with; to frequent the com))iiiiy of. 

1 wrote unto you in .in epistle not to<nnf/i.inv with 
fornicators. itui.v.i). 

2 To he a gay companion Speneer 3. To 
have commerce with the other sex Bp 
Hall 

Comparable (kom'pa-ra-hl), a [L com- 
parahilie .See (.'oMl’AKK ] ("lapahh* of being 
eompai'ed; worthy of conquiriHon, being of 
tHiual n*gard: worthy to he estimated us 
e(|ual. ‘ A man cmnpamble with any of the 
captniiiB of that age.’ Knollen 

I'licrc is no blessing of life tomfttfnHe to the eii- 
jo)iiiL-nt ot .1 disircct .uni virtuous rnciid 

ii»f. 

ComparablenoBB ( kom ' pa - m • bi - nes ), n. 
.state of being comparable Bailey 
Comparably (kom 'pa ra hU). adv In n 
niniiiieror degree worthy to be compared, 
or of equal regard Wot ton 
Comparate (kom'pu-ratl. n In loyie, one 
of twd things eompiired to one another. 

1 inly a r HO, 

Comparatlon t ( com-pn-riVshon ), n |L 
eonipa ratio, from eompaio, to prepare or 
eoiiiparc I Provision, the aet ot jirovidiiig 
or milking ready. Cocke ram 
Comparative (koin-pai‘'a tiv), n I L eom- 
jHiratirnu, See (’oMI'AltK 1 1 Kstiniated 
by eomparison ; not pohitive or absolute 
The eoinpaiatire W’eight of a boil> is that 
which IS tmtiimiit>d by compiiriiig it with 
the weight of another bo(l> A body may 
be calletl heavy when it is eompared with a 
fcuthei, and yet be called light when com- 
pared with iron. 

'1 In blnssDin is n pMs'Cvc good Ihf n iiinvi* of it, 
tngivi pl.n i to till iiiiit, .1 (••m/iOiil’r; <* i;iiod 

2 Pror(>eding b) eomparison . foimded on 
comparison, cs]»ccially foiimled on the 
comjianson of ditlcrciit branches of the 
same heicnce or study; as, eomparnttre ana- 
tomy , com on rat I re gramiiiiir Sec under 
Anatomy and hkammau 3 Having tha 
power of comparing diMcreiit tliiiigs ‘The 
romjiaratipe faculty ' tHanrille 4 t)uiek 
at I'ompansoiis a joeiilar use of Falstutr's. 
‘The most comparatior, raseulliest, sweet 
young prince ’ Shak. ft In ffram. exprass- 
iiig a greater degree 'J'he roinparativr de- 
giec of an adjective or adveib exitresses a 
greater degiee of tht* quality exiiressed 
b> the positive than is expressed or implied 
regarding that with which the cotiqiarison 
ismailc; asm the sentence,. lames and .lohn 
are both little, hut John is the taller of the 
two, taller is the eomparative degn*e of 
tall, ami here iissertH a greater degree of 
tallness in John than in James h.t Pro- 
portionate , corresponding 

*1 lifiii wrrl illgiilfii'd riintigh 
I'vrii tn llic |n»int *il if 'iwrr* iii.ulr 

t %'mpttratn't lur ynur viriin s. I<i In slyk-il 
The uiidcr-ii.iiigiiiaii cif his kiiigddin Shak 

Comparative (kom par'n-tiv), n I 111 
nram the comparative degree ,Si*e the ad- 
jective - 2 t One who is eiiual or pretends 
to be an e<iiiHl, a rival 

1 ii r.ird pviT Wiis 

He. full looiparativt Jli-nu <"-• /•/ 

3 t One who makes cornpariHonsor siireusms: 
one who attects wit. a seotter ' K\ery licard- 
less vain eomparative ’ .'■<hak 

Comparatively (kom par'll tiv-ii). «(/» in 
a state of comparison. b> (ompurisoii; ac- 
cording to cstiinatc made liy eomparlHon; 
not positively, ubsobittd>, or in itself 

’I hr gu'jd nr *vil wiiiili is rfiimvfd iii.ty lie rfc- 
trrinrd g'lnil nr cmI tomparnhve/y, .iiKliiot imimovc- 
ly r,r Miiijib Rartfii 

Compare (kom ■par'), v.t pret. Ar PI> ewn- 
jiaird fipi eomjHinay [ L. rom//aro, Uj put 
togetin i mute, match, compare, also to 
jirepare com for con. together, and jiaro, to 
iirepare j 1 . 'I’o set or bring tilings together 
in fact or in contemplation, and to examine 
th<‘ relations they hear to each other, espe- 
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cially with a view to ascertain tlicir aisree- 
mont or disaffreeniciit, resemblances or dif> i 
ferences; as, to rjnnpare two pieces of cloth: 
generally with with, sometimes with to, 
nrecedinK the object with which anything 
IS compared * To compare small thliigH with 
great. ' Milton 

The doctrines of this religion, though in tunny 
respects very purr •’uicl even pliilosu^iliK nl, wlieii 
tomltared to the depraved and gross superstitions of 
India and Africa, yet inculcate the most atisoliitr 
I'atnlisru. Brougham \ 

2 Tf> liken ; to represent ns similar for the , 
puritose of IlluHtratioii : with to preceding | 
the secondary object 

Solon compared the people to the sea, and or.itors , 
and counsellors to the winds ; for th.it the sea would 
he calm and quiet if the winds did not troiihlc it 
B-uon 

li In ffram to Inflect an adjective in tlic de- ; 
greos of comparison ; ns, blnck, blacker. . 
blackest - 4. To get; to procure; to olitain: 
a Latiiilsm ; 

f*rotn baric and belly still did s[).ire, | 

To fill his hugs iiikI rif hessr to rotM/air \/>e»ser J 

Compare (koin-par^). ei 1 To bold or I 
stand compariMon; to be lield like or equal. ; 

• No person can romvare with iiiiii ' Maton 
2.tTo Vic ‘Wltli licr lienuty bounty did 
compare ’ Spetmer. 

Compare (kom-jnir'), n 1 Comparison. 
(Obsolete or poetical J 

Their sinall g.ilhrs may imt hold toM/^ate 
With our t.ill ship*. H’aller 

2 i Siniile , siiiiilitinle ; illustration iiy com- I 
pai'ison. ‘ Pi’oti'st, and oath, and big cmn- 

d mre ' Shak 

omparer (koni-imr'f'r), n One who coin- , 
iiarcH /!p Lovinr/lon 
Compa.rl80n (koiii iiar'i-stin). n. [Kr rtmi- 
fMiraiitou, li. compamtio Kcc (^iMl'AliK] 

1 The act of comparing . the act of voliin- i 
tarili carrying the mind from one olijeet to 1 
another, in order to discover some relation I 
subsisting between tliein, a eoiiipurative ' 
estimate j 

I ffj'fi Ves, I th.iiik (fod 1 am ns honest .is any < 
iiMii living that IS an old ni.m .iiid no hunester > 
lh.iii 1 


Compartltiont (kom-pdr-tl'shon), n. [Prefix ; 
com, and paititum ) 1. Hie act of dividing , 
into parts; sj>eciflcally. in arch, tlie division 
or disposition of the whole grouiid-)>lan of 
an edlflc.e into its various apartments. 
Wotton - 2 A division ; part divided ; a 
separate part Sir T. Ilrtmne [ 

Compartment (kom-part'ment), n [Fr 
cumpartimcnt ; L L eompartimenturn, from 
L. eompartior. to divide, share, from pars, 
jtariin. a part J A division or sejiarute part , 
of a general design, os of a building, rail- ; 
way-carriage, picture, plan, or the like. 

Thp square will make you ready for all manner of '■ 
cflm/>.trtments, babes, pedesials, and buildings. 

“ itenan 


1. 1 


A*;,' are odorous: palabras, neigh 

hiuii vcrgi-s .Shak 

2. The state of being eoni)mred or estiniatcd; 
propiirtion; relation betwoiMi things such us | 
admits Ilf tlieir tieiiig eompured, as, the one > 
is s<j uiiicli superior to tlie otlier tliut tliere | 
Is no compnriMon between tiiem j 

Who |s Irft .inioiig you th.il Mw this house in its I 
lirsi gloryT And how dn you see it now T Is it not 
in your ryes in nOM/siefoo/ of it ,is iiothiiigf 

ling II 1 1 

|/h comjmriHon of was formerly eoinmon, 
liut it seems to lie iiow' going out of use. in | 
compnngon with taking its place; as. in ' 
cnni^ariMon with .Slinkspere ouniiodern dra- 
miitists occup 3 plitee | - 2 .Sometbing , 

willi which aiiotlier tiling is comimred ; a 
similitude, or illustration io similitude ; a . 
paraliel 

Wlirrrio sh.ill we hkrii the kiiigdoiii of r.od? Or j 
with whnt Mill! sh.ill wc coiiqMrc ilt ' 

M.irk i\ III 

The tints ar« siiih 

As iiiriy not Iind ii'm/sir on Ciiitli ShfUey. 

4. Ill ormn tlic iiifleetioii of an adjective or 
adverii to express degrees of the original 
quality, as strong, stronger, strongest; 
glorious, more glorious, most glorious 
fi In rhet u figure by wliicli two things are 
considered with regard to a tlnrd, wliich is : 
coiuuioii to (liem botli, ns, a hero is like a 
lion ill eoiirage Here courage is regunled 1 
as common to a liero and a lion, and con- ' 
stltnU'S tile jioliit of ivsemldaiice - (i In 
phrrn one of the ndleeting faeiiUies, whost' ' 
supposed fuuetioii is to give the ]s»wer of 
IMM'ceiviiig resemiilaiices and analogies, and 
to iirodiice a tendency to compare one tiling ' 
w ith aiiotiier 

Comparliont (kuin-pnr'i-son). v t. To com- , 
pan*. 

l.ikt‘ ti) n fiHtle iiaturall. am 1 

i haurer i 

Compart (kom-iikrO. r t [Fr eomfMrtir— ; 
nretlx Com, and fMirfir. L fairfinr. to divide. ' 
from jsirs, jHirtut, a part] Tt» divide; to • 
mark out into parts or subdivisions ( Rare ] ' 

Thr 1 ‘rvstnl surface Is rovt/artfd all. ^ , 

In nil hrs lergrd with rubies (//i-rre 

Compart! (kom'pUrt). n A part existing 
along w'itli others; a fellow memlier; an 
element ‘ renifjo rfs of the same substance. * 
/>!• ./ Scott 

Compartimentt (kom-ithriti-roent). « [Fr ] 
t'ompartmeut 'Ifividetl intti twelve com- 
|strftiiienf« ’ Pope . 


Peackam 

There was a train just stopping, and she opene.d 
the dour of one of the compartmcHts and entered it 
Mn. Riddell 

— Compartment ceiling, in arch, a ceiling 
divided into panels, which are usually sur- 
rounded by mouldings —Compartment tilee, 
in arch, tiles of different colours so arranged 
as to form compartments. 

Compartnert ^om-pkrt'u6r), n. A sharer; 
n copartner. Bp. Pearson. 
Compartnenhipt (kom-idtrt'nfir-ship). n. 
(Vipurtnership (which bcc> *My wife's com- 
part nerehip.’ Ford 

Compaiant (kom'pa-zant), n A seaman's 
corruption of Corposant (which see) 

CompaBB (kiim'iias), n. [Fr. Hp. and Tg 
compas ; L i.i compassus, a circle L com, 
ami jMSMUH, a step.] 1. A passing round; a 
circular course; a circuit. 

'I line IS I oiiic round ; 

And where 1 di<l begin, there shall 1 end , 

My life IS run his totupasi Shat 

They fcti lu <1 .i < oM/ati of seven days* iourncy j 

a Ki ill V 

2 Limit or boundary; reach; extent; range- I 
aiiplied to tune, space, sound, Arc ‘ And in 
that com/msH ail th<‘ world euiitains ' Dry- 
den * In the comjiHiHsoi tliroe little words ' 
Tennyson 

You would viuiid me from my lowest note to the 
top of my totufaxs Shat 

Moderate estiinate; limits of truth ; mo- 
deration; due limits: usually with mthin 

In two hundred years before (1 speak within com- 
fats), no sirIi coiiimissiuii hatl been cxeruted 

Str y. naviei. 

4. An iiiHtrumuiit used to Indicate tlie niag- 
nctit- ineridian or tlic position of objects 
with respect to tliat tiieridian The mari- 
ner's or shiji compass consists of three parts: 
namely, tlie 1 m>x, tlie card or fly, and the 
needle. The box, which contains the card 
and needle, is a circular brass reea.-ptaele, 
hung w'ithiii a wooden one by two eon centric 
rings called gimbals, so fixed by the cross- 
etqitres to the box that the inner one. or 
eompass-box, shall retain an horixontal posi- 
tion ill all iiiotioiiB of the ship 7'lic eireitlar 
card is divided into thirty-two equal parts by 
liiM's drawn from Uie eentn* to tlie cireuni- 
fereiiee, called points or rhuiid is, the inter- 
vals between the points are also divided 
into halves and quarters; and tlie w-liolc 
elreuiufereiice into equal parts or degrees, 
:t<H) of wliich complete the circle: and, enn- 
sequcntly, the distance or angle compre- 
hended fietween any two rhumbs is equal 
to llj* The four principal arc called car- 
dinal iHiiiits: vix North, Sc 


South. Kast, Olid 
<v 



ll 

Comiwss Face or Card 


West Tlie names of tlie rest are com- 
pounded of these The needle is a small 
tiar of niagnetizod steel. It is fixed in the 
under side of the card, and lu the centre is 
placed a eoiiieol socket, which is poiseil on 
an upright pointed pin fixed in the bottom 
of the Imx; so that the cartl, hanging on the 
pill, turns freely round Its centre ; and one 


of the points, by the property of the needle* 
will always be directed towards the north 
pole. Tlie needle, however, is liable to a 
certain deviation owing to the magnetism of 
the siiip itself, and this is especially strong 
in iron ships. (Sec Deviation of the emn- 
pass, under Deviation.) To obviate this 
defect Sir W 'J'homson has invented a com* 
pass having a number of needles arranged 
in a particular manner instead of one. In 
the compass used by land-sun'eyors and 
others the needle is not fixed to the card, 
hut plays alone, the card being drawn on the 
bottom of the box.— The aziinuth compass 
differs in some respects from the foregoing. 
See Azimuth —Hanging compass, a man- 
ner’s compass susiiended with its face down- 
wards to the roof of a cabin or to a pole on 
deck In the former position it is some- 
times called a Tell-tale, because it shows to 
one lielow if the proper course of the ship is 
maintained by tlie steersman.— 6 A maUie- 
matical instrument for describing circles, 
measuring figures, distances between two 
points, &c. : often with the plural designa- 
tion compasses, or a pair of compasses. 

In his hand 

He took tlic golden compasses, prepared 

In (aid's eternal store, to ctrctiinscribe 

The universe and all created things Milton. 

—Common com%msses, nr dividers, consist 
simply of iw-o pointed legs, niovaiile on a 
joint or pivot, and used for measuring and 
transferring distances For descriliing cir- 
cles the lower end of one of the legs is re- 
moved. and its jilacc supplied by a holder 
for a pencil or pen. - Hair compasses, com- 
passes having a spring attached to the upiier 
part of the inside of one of the legs, and 
pi'essiug outwards against the lower part of 
the other, thus con- 
X t X stantly tending to 
keep the legs apart. 
By ineans of a finely- 
threaded screw the 
spring can be com- 
pressed or relaxed 
with tlie utmost 
nicety, and the dis- 
tance of the legs 
regulated to a hair’s- 
breadth —lime emn- 
passes, the name 
given to several in- 
struments for mea- 
suring distances, de- 
scribing arcs, iV’c. , 
How ( ompasses. having tile two legs 
1 , c, For using as (livi'lers JHlited at top by a 
^ With pen leg for dtscriW- boW or spring SO US 
ing circles to teml to niove 

apart, the distance 
lietweeii the legs Indiig adjiisttMl by means of 
a screw and nut For larger varieties see 
Bow-comyas.*- — Triangular compasses .See 
TniANOlLAli ProjiortioiialcointHtsscs See 
VIUU'ORTIONAI. 

CoxiipaBB(Kiini'pas), t; r. l To stretch round; 
to extend so as to embrace tlie wliule; to 
inelose, encircle, environ, surround , as, to 
eoinjiass with the anus ‘ Compahi>'d by the 
inviolate sea.’ Tennyson. 

Nnw all the Messings 

or,'i gl.id f.UliCi comfai \ thee aliout Shak 
With f.i\oiir wilt tlRiii tcmpa\s him .is with .1 shield 
1's \ 1.; 

2 I'o go or walk about or round 
The sevi'iith clay ye shiiH compass the cit> seven 
times losh \i t. 4 

To obtain ; to attain to ; to procure ; to 
bring within one's power; to acconiidish. 

If 1 can check iiiy erring love, I will . 

11 not. to lompasi her 1 11 use iiiv skill Shak. 
How can >ou hope to compass your drsignsT 
Pen ham 

4. To pun>ose; to intend; to imagine; to 

{ ilot; to contrive. (Obsolete except os a 
egal term j 

Contpamns and imagining the death of the king 
arc syiioiiMiious terms, kowAoss sigiiif>ing the pur- 
pose or drsigti of the nimii or will, and not, as in 
common speech, the carrying such design to effect. 

iila\ kstone. 

ft. To bend in the form of a circle or curve; 
to make circular or curved; as. to compass 
timlier fur a ship ’ To be comjtassed lixe a 
good billHi ill the circumference of a peck.’ 
Shak [Obsolete except in cariKMitry ] 
ComiMUIUHthle ( kum'iias-a-bl ), a Capable 
of beiug compassed 

OompaSB-bQX(kuni'pas-buks). n. The glass- 
covered Ik>x containing the compass needle 
and card. See I’ompass, 4. 

CompaBS-oard (kum'pas-kard). n The cir- 
cular card belonging to a compass. See 
Compass, 4 



Fate, far, fat, fgll; md, met. h^r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tflbe. tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; S. ^c. ley. 
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, dl'BlX H. A I»TP^ ] H 

fitted into a Lox for the pocket, by 
which the hour can be ascertained by the 
needle. 

CompaBBed (kum^past). p. and a. 1. Siir> 
rounded ; obtained ; accomplished. — 
2. t Round; arched. 'His compaiwed crest.' 
Skttk. ‘ The compaaged window.' Shak. 
CoiIlpaBBBmente,t(k)mpaBByilge,tn^ Con- 
trivance; purpose; design. Chauerr 
OompaSBlng (kum'pas-ing), p or a. In 
^ip-buildit^, incurvated. curved or bent; 
as. eompcuaing timbers. See Compass, v. t. 5. 
CompaBBion ( kom<pa ' shon ), n [ h'r. eotn- 
pa»8um, L. etympoMtiio, cmnpawtionU eotn, 
together, and patiar, pamut, to sutfer. J 1. A 
suffering with another; a sensation of sor- 
row excited by the distress or misfortunes 
of another; sympathy; pity; commiseration. 

He, being full of comfiasston, forgave their iniquity. 

Ph. Ixxviu. 38 

2 t An act of mercy. 

It is of the Lord’s mercies th.'«t wc are not con- 
sumed, because his compassions f.iil not. Lam.iii.’.ia. 

It (koni-pa'shon). v.t. To com- 

nouate; to pity; to commiserate. 

0 heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him ! A<iA. 

CompaBBlOliaUlB (kom-tm'shon-a-bl), a. 
Deserving of pity. [Rare.] 

He is for some time n raving maniac, ami tlien falls 
into a state of gay and compassionahlt iiiiliecihty. 

Crahbe. 

CJompaBBionary t ( kom - pa 'shon-ar- 1 ), a. 
Compassionate. Cotgraw 
CompaBBionate(kom-pa'shon-at),a l. Cha- 
racterized by compassion; full of pity; hav- 
ing a heart that is tender and easily moved 
by the distresses, sufferings, wants, and in- 
flnnities of others. 

There never was any heart truly great anti gener- 
ous that was nut also tender and compassiotiatf 

South. 

2.t Calling for or calculated to excite com- 
passion; pitiable; pitiful. 

1 pity you . . . your case is a compasuonate one. 

./. Murphy, 

8 t Plaintive; complaining. 

It boots thee not to lie compusstonatc 

After our sentence planting eoincs ton hue. Shat. 

4 t Sympathetic. Donne - Cuinpattmonate 
allowance^ a gratuity granted by the gov- 
ernment to the widows and children and 
other specified relatives of deceased British 
naval and military otficeis left in iiecessittius 
circumstances. ~ Syn Tender, merciful, 
melting, soft, indulgent, kind. 
CompBJlBlonate (kom-pa'shon-at). v t pret. 
dc pp. oompaHHuniated ; jipr. eomvanHionat- 
iivj To pity; to commiserate; to nave com- 
passion for. ‘ ComjkitimmateH my pains, and 
pities me ' Addition. 

CompaBBlonatet (korn-pH'shon-ut). n. One 
who conipiissioiiatf^s. pities, or ('oniniiser- 
ates. Quoted by Fitzedivard Hall. 
CompaBBlonately (kom-iia'slion-at-li), adv. 
1 11 a compassionate manner ; with compas- 
sion; mercifully. CUire.ndon. 
CSompaBBionateneBB (koin-iia'shon-at-ues), 
n. The quality of being comiiassionate. 
CompaBBlonatiye t (kom-pashon-at-iv), a. 
Same as Compaiononate Sir K. Diyby 
CompaBBleBB (kum'pas-les), a Haviiig no 
compass 

CompaBB-needle (kum'fMis-ne-dl ), n. Tile 
magnetized needle of a compass. See CoM- 
i*A.s.s, 4 

CompaBB-plaae (kum'pas-plan ). n 1 11 carp 
a plane having the sole convex in the direc- 
tion of its length for curved timber 
CompaSB-plaiLtCkuiii' pas -plant), 11 A 

plant, the Silphium laeiniatnin, nat order 
Compositie.common on tlio prairies of North 
America. It is disposed to present the 
edges of its leaves north and south, hence 
its name. 

CompaBB-roof (kum' pas-rdf), n Same as 
Span-roof. Oxford Gloasary, 
CompaBB-Baw (kum'ims-sg), n. A saw with 
a narrow blailo, so that it may lie made to 
cut round in a circle of moderate radius, 
CompaBB-Biinial (kum'poa-sig-nal), n A 
signal dciionng a point of the compass. 
CompaBS-timber (kum'pas-tim-bcr). n. In 
curved or crooked timber. 
CompaBB-WllidOW (kum'pas-wln-do), n. In 
arcA a circular bay-window or onei. 
GompaBtt (kum'paati a. Same as Cam- 
JMuited Spenaer. 

^Mnpaternltyt (kom-pa-tftr'nl-tn, n. fPre- 
tlx com, and paternity.] Tlie relation of a 
godfather 

Loisu,re<l or cempatemity, by the canon law, U a 
spinittal allinity. Strf Datw 


Compatibility (kom-pat'i-biri-ti). n. [See 
Compatible.] The quality of being com- 
patible; consistency; the quality or power 
of coexisting with something else; suitahle- 
ness; as. a compatibility of tempers. * The 
eompatibility and concurrence of such pro- 
perties in one thing.' Barrow. 
Compatible (kum-natl-bl), a. [Fr. oompat- 
I iftte, LL. eompatibilia, from compatior— 
1 L com, together, and patior, to suffer.] 

{ 1. Capable of coexisting or being found to- 
gether in the same subject; as, a icenerous 
and a servile temper are not eornMtible with 
one another.— 2 Canableof existing toge- 
ther in harmony; suitable ; agreeable ; not 
incongruous: in both senses used either 
absolutely or followed by mth, formerly 
sometimes by to, ' Not repugnant but com- 
patdtle.' Sir T. More. 

The object of the will is such a good as is comtat- 
tblt to an intellectual nature .Vtr .1/. /talc 

Let us not require n union of excelleiules not quite 
compatibU with each other. Str J Reynoias. 

Byn. Consistent, suitable, agreeable, accord- 
ant, concordant, congruous, congenial, har- 
monizing. 

CompaUblenaBB (kom-pat'i-bl-nes), n. The 
same as Cowjiatditlity. 

Compatibly (knm-pat'l-bli). ado. In a com- 
patible iiiaiinor; fitly; suitably .consistently. 
Compatlentt (kom-pa'shent). a. [L. coin- 
pat {c ms, ]ip. of compatior— com, tt^ether, 
and patior, to suffer ] Buffering together 
‘ The same compatient and commorient 
fates.' Sir G Hack 

Compatriot (kom-pa'trl-ot). n. [Ibtiflx com, 
and jiatriot; Kr. eompatriotc.] One of the 
same country. ‘ Tlio sliipwrecked goods both 
of strangers and our own eompatriota.' Bp. 
Hall. 

Clement VI with his easy temfier Wiis least likely 
to restrain that proverbial vice of popes — nepotism 
iiii Ills briitliers, neplitws, kmcireil. relatives, mi»m- 
patriots, were .'iccutiiulated grants, bciielicrs, pro- 
motions Mihuan 

Compatriot (kom-pu'tri-ot), a. i of the 
same country. 

1 o nit (timpa/rtof youth 

1 point the high cx.iiuplc of thy sons ,‘tkensttif 

2. Animated liy love of u common country, 
united in patriotism; patriotic 

She ( 1101.1111) rears to freedom an iiiulaunted rate, 

( oMpatrutt. ztMlutis, hospitable, kind I horn ron 

IHare in both stmscs | 

CompatriotlBm (kom pH'tri-ot-izin), n 
Tlic state of being a coniputriot tir folio w- 
countrymun Quart. Rev. |Riirc J 
Compear (kom- iier'), nt | b comparco - 
com, and pareo, to ap|Miar, comp appear \ 
111 ScoU law, to present one’s self in a court 
in person or by counsel 
Compearaaoe (kotn-per'ans). n. in Scot a 
law, a term applied to the apjieariince made 
for a defender by hiniself or by his counsel 
in an action. 

Compearor (kom-ia'r'fT), n ill Srota law, 
an interlociittir by whicb one wbo, altbough 
not calk'd as a party to an action, yet con- 
ceives he has an iiitcivst in it. is permitted 
to compear and sist hiniself as party to it. 
Compeer (kom-per'), n. [L cinnpar -com, 
and jiar, etjual Bee PEER } An etiual ; a 
companion ; an associate ; a mate ' Jlis 
compc.cr in arms ’ Ford ' And iiim Uiiis 
answered soon his Imld compeer,’ Milton. 

H<*roes and kings nf .igcs past 

Arc Xhy lonip^rs If' Whitthfotl 

Compeer t (koin-i»er'), v.t To equal; to 
iiiutcli ; to r»e equal with * He coinpeera 
the best ’ Shak. 

Compeer t (kom-per'), v i [Bee CoMPKAK ] 
To appear. 

Comj^l (kom -pel'), vt pret. & pn. a/m- 
pelled; ppr. eompclluiy [L compcllo, com- 
pulmim, Ui drive together - cow, and petto, 
to drive ; whence also compulaion, compul- 
aory, ike ] 1. Tt) dri>c or urge witli ftirce 
or irresistibly ; to constrain . to oblige; t«> 
necessitate, either by physical or moral 
force . as, circuinstances comjwl us to prac- 
tise economy. 

Cto nut into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them tu Lome in, that my houftc may lie filled 

Luke XIV 33. 

2. To subject ; to cause to submit 

1 compel all creatures to niy will, Tennyson. 

3. To take by force or violence [Rare.] 

The subject^' grief 

Comes through commitiirms. which rnwr/e/ from each 
A sixth part of his suli^tance. .Shat 

4 To drive together; to gather; to unite in 
a crowd or company. ‘In one troop com- 
pelled.’ Dryden. [A Latlniara, and rare ]- 

5 'To overpower; to overcome; to hold. ‘And 


easy sleep their weary liiiibs compelled. 
Dryden. [Rare.] 

Compellable ( kom-peTa-bl ). a. Capable of 
being eumpelled or constrained. 

Joint tenants arc tompellable by writ of partition tq 
divide tlicir huids filas kjttone, 

Compellably (kom-pel'n-bU), ado. By com- 
pulsion. 7’odd. 

CoinpellaUon(koni-pcMA'shon). n. [L. com- 
pcllatio, the act of accosting, from compcllo, 
compellare, to address. | Style or manner of 
address ; word of salutation. ‘ Metaphorical 
compellatiomt ’ Milton 

The peculiar compe/iatton of the kings of brniice 
isby'Airr.’ \ir tl Temple. 

He useth this endearing t-ompellatum. *iiiy little 
children.' pp Pn>em/j;e. 

I From L. 
tenn some- 
person 
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Compellatoxy ( kom-pel'a-tor-i ). a Ti 
ing to compel; compulsory. ‘ Process com- 
pellatory.’ Sir W. Cavcndiah [Rare.] 
Compeller (kom-pel'ftr), n. One who com- 
pels or constrains. 

Compellingly (koni-pering-li). ado. In a 
coiiiiKtllinK or constraining inaniier; com- 
pulsively 

She must dcLiare it to be so; th.it is, prolvnbly, 
obscurely, peradveiiture, but nut evidently, compel- 
ItUi^ly, iiecess<irily. fer. Taylor. 

Compend (kom 'pend), n. Same as Com- 
pendium. Bp Burnet. 

CompendlariouB t (kom-pon'di-a"ri-u8), a. 
Short ; compe.ndious Hailey. 
Compendlatet (kom-pen'di-nt), v.t. [See 
('OMRBNIHUM. 1 'I'o siiiii or collect together. 
‘That which compendiateth nil blessing- - 
pence uptm Israel.^ Bp. Kina 
CompendlOBity t fkom-pcn'di-oH"i-ti). n. 
(knnpendiousiiess; brtivitv Hailey. 
CompendiOUB (kom-pen'di-ns), a. [L. eom- 
jtcndioaua, from cmnpcndium (which seoX] 

1 Containing the substance or general prin- 
ciples of a subject or work in a narrow com- 
pass : short ; abridged ; concise ; us. a eom- 
pendioua system of eiiemistry; a compen- 
dimta grammar 

Tbree things required in the oration of ,1 man 
having authority— til, It it be compcnttiom, senten- 
tious, and delectable. .So I , I'lyot 

2 t Short ; direct ; not circuitous 

They U'.irned more tump«udiou\ and expedltioiiti 
ways, whereby they shortened their l.ibours and 
gamed tunc If'ooilward, 

Syn Short, summary, abridged, condensed, 
shortened, compressed, succinct, brief, con- 
cise. 

Compendiously (ktiin-pcn'di-UH-li), adv. In 
a conipendioiiH, short, or brief riianncr ; siirn- 
inarily ; in brief , in epitome. Sir T More ; 
Hollaml 

I he state nr rnnditioii nf matter, before the world 
was ,i-inaking, is tompetulioux/y expressed by the 
word ih.ios. Pentley 

CompendlOUBUeBB (koni-pen'di-UH-nes), n. 
'J'lie state of being conqiemlions ; sbnrt- 
iiess; brevity; coni prcli elision in a narrow 
comouHH ' Ttic inviting easiness and com- 
jwnaiouancHH of this assertion ’ Hcntlcy. 
(Compendium (kotn-pen'di-iim). 11 [L com- 
pendium, a sliorteiiiiig, abbreviating-- ewn, 
with, and pendo, to weigh.] A brief com- 
pilation or composition containing the prin- 
cipal heads or general principles of a larger 
work or system ; an abrklgmciit ; ustimiiiary ; 
an epitome ' A short system <ir com pc luiium 
of ascienco.’ Watta.— Abridgment, Compen- 
dium, Epitome, Abatract. Sec under AlilllPO- 
MKNT 

Compensablo t (kom-pon'sii-bl), a (.'npable 
of being coinpoiisattMl Cotgrnve 
Compensate (kom Iicn'sut or koni'pen-sat: 
Tennyson has both), 11 f pret A' pp couipcn- 
aated; ppr. eonipenaating | L. conipenao, 
compenaatmn com, togctiier, and penao, 
freq. of pernio, penaum, to weigh ; lit. to 
weigh together ; hence, to balance, to give 
an equivalent tor j 1 To give e(|ual value 
to; to recompense; to give an equivalent 
to; as, to compenaatc a labourer for his 
work or a merchant for his hisses - 2 'I'o 
makeup for; t<i counterbalance ; to make 
amends for ‘ For often fliietiess eomjten- 
Mated size. ’ Ttsnnyaon, 

The length of the night and the dews do compen- 
sate the he.it of the day Paeon. 

(She) throve not in her trade, not being bred 
I o barter, nor compentattnjp liw want 
By shrewdiicsv lennyson 

Syn. To recompense, remunerate, reward, 
indemnify, requite, countervail, counter- 
balance 


w, wig; wh. wAig; rh, azure —See KBT. 
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Compeniate (kom pen'aat), v.i. To make j 
amends ; to siiiiply an equivalent : followed < 
by /or; as. what can eompengate for tlie I 
loss of honour? I 

Ooilipoilsatlon(kom*pen-8a'Bhon).7i. l.The : 
act of cotnpeiisatinK : counterbalance ; as, ‘ 
nature is hasctd on a system of cowpe-naation. 

2 That which is Kiven or received as an equi- 
valent for services, del)t, want, loss, or siif- 
feritiK; arnends: indemnity; recompcnm: 

The |»Arli;iiiient wliir li ilijiholvcd the monastic foun- 
dations . votichsufeil not a word toward hcruriiii; 
tho slightest f otnprnsatton to the dispossessed owm-rs. 

Hatlam 

S. I'hat which supplies the plant: of Home- | 
tliinu else or makes Kood a dofleicriey . as, j 
the speed of the hai*e is a cmnjtntHnhon for j 
its want tif any weapon of di-feiirc 4 In * 
law, a Met-off; the payment of a deht iiy ! 
a credit of equal amount Compnuiafton i 
balance, eompematvm peiuinhnn, a Imlniico- 
wheel or a pendulum ho eimstnicted as | 
to cttiinteruct the tt'mleiii'y of vanulions <if j 
tomperatiire to prtMliice vunutions in the 
rate of vihration or oHciliation TIiIh may 
be at'coinpIlMhefi in varioiiK ways, hh liy com- 
pensation liars See helow, and sec also l*KN- 
liUM'M CnmpCHunfinii bars, hara foniitMl 
of two or more rnetalH of didcrciit expaiisi- 
biliticH, HO that the expansion of one couii- 
toracts the expansion of anotlier They 
are used to produce jierfcct. ctpiality of 
motion ill the halanccsof watches and chro- 
iionieterH ami the ]ieiiduliiniH of clocks 
Hyn AmeiiiiH, indemnity, indemnification, 
recfimpense, niinuneratioii. requital, satis- 
faction, set-olt 

Compen8ative(kom-pen'sa-tiv), a Making 
amends or conipimsation ''I'iie mmpnuia- 
hve Justice of the old drainii ' , Hazlitt 
CompenBatlve ( kom pen'Ha-ti'v ), u That 
whicli conipenHut<‘s; compensation ‘I’liis 
is the sorry coin penaat ice ’ Lanih. 
CompenBator (koin'peii-sa-ti‘i ), n ( hie who 
or tiiat wliicli compeiiHiiteH ; Hpeciflcully, 
■tMut a coiitrivaiiei* on lioard ships (or 
iieutrnli/.iiii; tiie cffectH of local attraction 
on the compass needle See under Mau- 
NKTie 

Compensatory ( kom • pen ' Ha - tor • i ), a. 
Servmtf for compensation ; making amends. 

‘ 'I’riliute not ]ieiiul nor eompetwaUiry * 
Jer Ttififnr 

Compense t (kom -pens'), ct. To reeom- 
IHdiHc, to compensate ; to couiiterhalance, 
Uaeon 

Oomperendlnate t (koni-pi)r eirdi-nat), v i 
I L. eomtM’rentiinn, cnmperemtinatniH. to 
cite a defendant to a new trial on a suhw:- 
qiieiit day ) 'I’o delay lUtUep 
Compete (kom-pet'), v > pret A pp com- 
peieti ; ppr ennipetinff | L eoiiifn-to, to i 
meet, to strive after com, toffelher. and , 
fu’to, to make for, to seek ] To seek or I 
strive for tin* same lliiiiK as another, to I 
earry on competition or rivalry; to vie. 

Mi*n havi* <in H.irriiii.:, uriuleini;, stni|jclm>f. 
cinupehH}?, itniii dll’ l•r|;llllllll|', liiufthcy will do so 
to I hr cud A i/iA'r/ri' 

the s.iKr-. of .iiilit|iiily will not dare to ito/z/Vfr 
wall the iiispiM'il iiiiiliors Mthter 

(ThiH word is often said to he mtidurn, and 
tif Scotlish orii;in, hut l^atliain quotes a pas- 
saae from lip Hall in vthich it is used, and 
eomiM'titinii and eompetitnr are hotli of coii- 
Hiderahle iiae it is now in cominoii use ] 
Competence, Competency (kom'pe-tens. 
konrpe ten hO.ii I From coni^M'fciif ] 1 Slate 
of heiiiK coinpcteiit . tltiicHs ; Huitahloness , 
ndeouatt'iiesH. ahillty; as, there in no douht 
of hlH competence for the task ' The eimi/tc- 
tencfiof this kini;dom to the asHertion of the 
eoninion cause ' Iturke 2. Siinicieiicy ; sucli 
a <|iiantity ah is Hut!lcient; especially , pro- 
perty or iiieans of suhsisteiice sutllcient to 
furiiish the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, without suportliiit)'. ' Happy years of 
heiUtli and comfictcnce Tcnnititon 

■Suprrrtuity i oiur'- sooiiri I*) white ii.iirs. luit i.>m 
feffit V lors loii),'ei sA,tJb 

Kc asoii's whoir plrasiirr. all thr Joyi. of m i.s» , 

1 ir III three words*— hc.dlh, pc.ii r. .ind ntf 

/' Ct 

S In late, (ft) legal caiweity. tiualitleation. or 
siittlciency; tltness; as, tho comjtctencji of 
eviileiice, the emniwtcncc of a witness, 
which consists in Iiik having the ({ualitlca- 
tions reipiired hy law, as age. soundness of 
mind, impartiality. tVe (b) Ijegal right or 
autliority. poaer or capacity to take cog- 
ni/aiice of a ckuhc. as, the ctwiftetcncy of a 
judge or court to exaiuine and decide 

Mir.'dwth. tons, lulls th.it hor own titir w,iv open 
h> gr.or old' t Ootis, .ind unwilliiie to .idimt rirn a 
reversion ii\ «i»,ht m hrr rii.d ,iiui rnemv the <,)iiecn 
of Slots, mdiKi-.t ihr p.ith iiiirie ti> p.iss a Uw, en- 


acting that whoever should deny the cenWeteney of 
the reigning sovereign, with the assent or the stiues 
of the resifii, to alter the succession, should sutler 
death as a traitor. Macaulay. 

Competent (kom'pe-tont). a. [Fr. exmvpa- 
tenl, from competer, to be sufficient; L. eom> 
peio, to lie meet or fit, to be suitable, also 
to strive after— com, ti^ther, and peto, to 
seek 1 1. Answering all reouirements; suit- 
aide ; At ; siifAcient or At for the purpose ; 
adequate; as, competent supplies of food 
and clothing; an army competent to the de- 
fence of the' kingdom. ‘ A competent know- 
ledge of the world * A tterbury. 

His indignation derives itself out of a very eom^- 
tent injury. Shak. 

2. Ill law, having legal capacity or power; 
as. a competent judge or court; a competent 
witness In a judge or court, it inqilies 
right or authority to hear and determine; in 
a witnesB, it implies a legal right or capa- 
city to testify. 

A fompeUnt judge is one who has Jurisdiction m 
the case Johnson. 

Incident; rightfully or lawfully belonging: 
ftdiowed hy to. 

That IS tho privilege of the infinite Author of 
tilings, who never slumbers nor sleeps, but is not 
lompftent to any finite being. / tvke 

It IS not comfeteut to tlie defendant to allege fr.iud 
III tile pUmtitf Jt/ackstonr. 

- Competent and omitted, in SeotM late, a 
term apidied to pleas which might have 
been niaiiitained in the course of a suit, hut 
which have not been stated 
Competently (kom'iie-tent-li). adv. Tn a 
(‘ompcteiii iiiiiiiner; siifHclently ; adei|UAtely ; 
Hiiitaldy; as, the fact hoa been competcntlu 
proveil 

.Some* pl.ices require men competently endowed 
// often 

Competiblet (kom-iK't'i-hl), a ('oinputihle. 
(JloneUle; Str M J/ale; J)r H Mitre 

It IS not tompattNe witli the grni e of ( lod so nuir h 
as to ini linr .my tti.iti to do evil Uantmotni 

CompetibleneBBt (kom-itct'i-hl-iies), n 
CompatiidcticHK 

Competition (kom-iiO-ti'Hhon), n fL L 

comitetdw See Va iM I*KTK iiinl Ct >M PKTKNOK 1 
1. The act of seeking or endeavouring to 
gain what another Ih entleavouring to gain 
at tlie satiie time, mutual conteHi or striv- 
ing for the same (diject; strife for superior- j 
ity: rivalry; as, the eomftetUton of two can- 
didates for an oAlce. formerly it might he 
follow'ed hy to, now always /or before the 
thing sought 

( ompctifton to the crown there is none, nor lati 
be liacon 

There is no compehtton \mt/or the second pl.irc 
/>eytirn 

2 A trial «)f skill proposed as a tost of supe- 
riority or conipanitive AtiicHs; uh, the prixc 
wiiH decided hy written cmwpcftfiow; thecom- 
petitiom for uppointmento in the civil ser- 
vice H III Scota law eonipetitioii is ap- 
plied chietiy to those contests which arise 
on bankruptcy, between creditors claiming 
ill virtue of their respective securities or 
diligences.- Kmulatwn, Cmnpetition, Jti- 
valrp. .See under EMULATION. 
Competltlye (kom-iiet'l-tiv), a. Relating 
to competition , emulous; as, a ctnnpetittre 
trial ‘ The co-ojierative in lien of the com- 
petitive principle ’ Quart Jiev 
Competitor (koni-iiet'i-t^r), n. [L. cvtupeU- 
tor {I long), from cumpeto, to seek after. 
See (’oMi’KTK ] 1. One who competes; one 
who seeks and endeavours to obtain what 
another seeks ; or one who claims what an- 
otlier claims; a rival. 

How furious and im|taticnt tiicy be, 

And c.iiuiot lirook ivntpetttorx in love Shak 

2 t A com|iaiiion ; a conft'dernte ; an asso- 
ciate; a fellow ‘Thou ni> lirotlier, niy com- 
jietitor, . . . iny mate ’ Shak 

I’very hour mori tompetitort 
Flock to the rcl»cls, .iiid still their power grows strong. 

Shak. 

Competitory <koni-pct'i-tor-i). a Acting in 
coiniH'titiiiii, rix'ol Falter [Rare J 
CompetltresB, Competitrlx ( kom -pet 'i- 
koiii-iiet'i-triks), n A female com)>etl- 
tor 

yuecn Anne now lieing without competitrixfoxhtt 
title, thought herself secure. LU Herlert 

Compilation (kom-pl-la'shon), n. l. 'rhe 
act of ('onipiling or collecting: now only 
used of tho act of compiling from written 
or printed diH'Uiueiits or books, the act of 
drawing materials for tahles, pamphlets, or 
iMioks from the lalamrs of others; hut for- 
merly tiaeil mure generally. 

There is in it a sm.ill vein fitted with spar, probably 
since the tune nf the eomptlattan of the mass 

U'oeduard, 


2. That which is compiled ; a book or trea- 
tise drawn up by compiling. 

Compilatort (kom-pl-la'MrXn. A collector. 
Chuveer. 

Compile (kom-pU')* V- 1- pret. A pp. eompUed; 
ppr. eompUing. [L. eompUo, to plunder, 
pillage— com, together, and pUo, to pillage.] 

1. To draw up, write out, or compose by 
collecting materials from various sources; 
to collect or put togetlier by utilizing the 
writings of others; as, to emnpUe a diction- 
ary or a gazetteer. ‘As I Ande in a book 
eampUed . ' Oower. 

They have often no other ta.sk than tn lay two 
books before them, out of which they n>mr/i/r a third, 
without any new materials of tlieir own. Johnson. 

2. t To write; to compose. 

In poetry they compile the praises of virtuous men 
and acuons. Str IV. Temple. 

8.t To contain; to comprise Spencer.— 

4. t To make up; to compose; to put to- 
gether; to construct. ‘Monsters compiled 
and complicated of divers parents and 
kinds. ’ Donne. 

Before that Merlin died he did intend 
A brazen wail in compass to compile. Spenser. 

5. To make or score, as in a game. LColloq.] 
Compilementt (kom-pirment). n. The act 

of ]>iling together or heaping up. ITood- 
ward 

Compiler (kom-pil'f*r), n. One who com- 
piles Hacon: Swift 

Compinget (koni-pinj'), v.t. IL. compingo, 
to Ax together, to eunfinc — com, together, 
and pamjo, to fasten, to drive in ] To com- 
press; to shut up Horton. 

Cfomplacence, Complacency (kom-pla'- 
seus, kom-ida'sen-si), a ILL comjtlacentia. 
Sec (’oMPi.ArKNT 1 1 A feeling of quiet 

pleasure; satinfadioii; gratiAeation. 

Others prncl.vim thr mrirnutiosof .1 great man with 
s.’ttisf.irtion .iiui Citnipiairmy, if thi-y dis«.o\cr none 
of the like in thvmselve!*, ..Idi/tson. 


2. 'riie eaist* of pleasure or joy ‘ O thou, 
niy sole complaecnee!' Milton — 3. Agree- 
able softness or suavity of iiianneis; deport- 
ment and address that aAonI pleasure; 
ch’ility; complaisance. 

Lontpiaicncy, and truth, and manly sweetness, 

Dwell ever on hi.s tongue, .tiul siu(»«tli his thoughts. 

, hllltiOH, 

Complacent < kom -pla' sent), a [I’orre- 
Hponiling in form to complacem, eompla- 
centia, pleasing, p))r of comptaceu, to please 
-eom, and placeo, to ph'iisc; hut derived 
rather from the iituin complaeence | Aecom- 
panied with a sense of quiet enjoyment; 
diHpIayiiig eoiiiplat'eiiey; grutiAed; satisAed; 
as, a complacent look or smile. 

They look up with .1 sort of lomptacent awe to 
kings Jinrke 

Complacentialt (knm-pla-seu'shal), a. 
Marked hy eninplaeence; causing gi'atiAca- 
tion * The more high and excellent opera- 
tions of cmnplacential love.’ Jiaxter 

Complacently (kom-pla'sent-li). adc. Tn a 
complacent manner; as, to smile compla- 
cently 

Complain (kom-planO, v.i. [Fr eomplain- 
dre, from LL complangere — L. eom, to- 
gether, and plango, to strike, to beat, as 
the breast in extreme grief, to make a noist\ 
bewail. Root plag, as in L plaga, Gr pUge. 
a blow 1 1 I’o utter expressions of grief, 
pain, uneasiness, eeusure, resentment, or 
tlie like; to lament; to murmur; to And 
fault. 

1 will complain in the bitternesi* of my soul 

Job vii II 

In midst of water I complain nf thirst Dryden 

2. To make a formal accusation against a 
person; to make a charge. 

Now, Master Shallow, you'll complain of me to 
tlie LounLii AAaA 

This verb is now regularly followed by of be- 
fore the cause of grief or censure; as, to com- 
plain of thirst, of ignorance, of vice, of an 
offender Formerly it was followed also by 
on. ‘Shall 1 complain on you to our mis- 
tress?' SAo*-.— S yn To lament. Iwwail. re- 
pine. murmur, regret, grieve, mouni. 

CfomplAint (kom-plau'), v.t. To lament; to 
liewail. 

They might the grievance inwardly complain. 

But outwardly they needs must teinporue. Danut 

Complain (kom-plan'). n. Complaint; out- 
cry, [Poetical ] 

Then came a ciuu|ui-riiig earth thunder, and rumbled 

That herce complain to silence Keats 

Complainablet (kom plan'a-bl). a. Capable 
of being complained or Feltham. 


Fate. far. fat. igli, me. mot. her, pine, pin; ndte. not. move: tilhe, tub, hull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fdg* 
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OompUllnaat (kom-pl&n'ant), n. [Fr eom- , 
piaignant.'i 1. One who makes a complaint; 
a ooinplaiiier. 

ConKTcve and this author are the most eai;er€um> 

//ainants. yeremy CoUur, 

2 One who suffers from ill health 

Taxed as she was to sucli .in ex tent that she h.id 
no energy left for exercise, she is, now tliat she has 
finished tier education, a constant comfii-nttant. 

//. S/eiiCfr 

S. In tato, one who prosecutes by complaint, 
or commences a legal process against an 
offender for the recovery of a right or pen- 
alty; aplaintitf; a prosecutor. 

Gomplallier (koni' planner), n. One who 
complains or expresses grief; one who la- 
ments; one who finds fault; a nuirmiircr. 

Speechless compiatuer, 1 will learn thy thought. 

Shai: 

Goxnplalnftll (kom-pl.Hii'fpI), n Full of 
complaint. [Rare and ]>oeticnl ] 
Gomplaining (kom-iilun'ing), n The ex- 
pression of regret, sorrow, or injury; a com- 
plaint. 

They vented their cotnplaimttx^. Shak. 

Gomplalnlng (kom-plaiTing), a. Expre.s- 
sive of complaint; as, to speak in a cuin- 
plainuuj tone 

^!niiri p1n.lning l y (kom-plan'ing-li), adv In a 
complaining manner; mnrniuringly. Kimni 
GoxnplaiXlt(knm-plaiit').H |Fr voiiiplainte. 
.Sec OoMl'LAiN I 1. Exiiressioii of grief, re- 
gret, pain, censure, or resentment; lamen- 
tation; muriiiuring: a finding fault. 

Even to-d.iy is niy bitter Job xxiii a. 

The cowp/ittn/s I hear of tliec nrr grievous SAak. 

I (111 not briMlhe, 

Nor whisper any niurinur of totuplntut rennyion 
2 The c.ause or subject of complaint or inur- 
niuniig. 

The noverty of the clergy h.itli been the mtMp/ttntt 
of all who wish well to the i him li. Swift j 

.*1 The cause of complaint, or of pain and j 
uneasiness in the body; u niuluily, a dis- j 
ease ; usually applied to disorders not vio> ; 
lent Arhut/inot 4 .\ecusution; a charge 
against uii offender made or presented to 
the projwr oflleer or court; representation j 
of injuries in a general sense | 

Tlie Jews l.iul m.iiiv .iiul grievous j 

against P.aul which they i oiild not prov< . 

Acts XXV 7 j 

Complaintfol (kom-plantTiil), o Full of 
complaint Unluot |Rare ) j 

ComplalBance (kom'p1a-7.:insh n [Kr com- ! 
pluinanir, from complaimnt, the part. pros, 
of cinnplaire, to please, to gratify- L ann- 
placpo ,See roMi’LACKNT 1 1. A jileasing 

deportment; that mauncrof address and be- 
haviour in social intcreonise which gives 
pleasure; alfability; citility; ciuirtesy. 

( reriilcrs a superior .iiiiiable. .iii eipial 

ag recti lie, and an inferior ac rc ptabli- 

2 Desire of pleasing, disposition to oblige; 
the principle for tlie act 
N) man rarries further iliiii I ilo the poHey of 
iiiakiiig goveniiiieiit jile.tsiiit; to the people Put the 
wiliest range of this polilii al unnptiiiuimi’ is loii- 
hned within the hunts of justice Hitrke 

Syn. (Hvility, courtesy, urbanity, suavity, 
affability, good breeding I 

Complaisant (kom'pla-zant), a 1. 1'Ioasing j 
ininannerB; courteous; obliging; desirous 
to please; as, a cmnplaimnt gentleman 

As for our Saviour, he was, if 1 durst use the word, 
the most lompiaisant person tli.it ever perh.ips ap- 
peared in the world rthf Sharp. 

2 Exhibiting complaisance; proceeding from 
a complaisant or obliging disposition; as, 
complaigant deportment or treatment 

My satire seems too Imlil, 

Scarce to wise Peter complatmut enough Popt. 

Complaiaantly ( kom'i>la-7.ant-li ), ad V J n 
a coinpluisuut manner; with civility ; with 
an obliging, affable address or deportment. 
Pope 

GomplaiiantaeBB (kom'pla-zant-nes). n. 
i'ivility; complaisance I Rare 1 
Complanate (kom-pla'nat), V t. [L com- 
plano, complnnatum - com, and planwt, 
plain.] To make level; to reduce to an even 
^rface Derham (Rure.l 
Complanate (kom-pla'uat), a Flattened; 
niade level, or with a smooth surface 
[Hare I 

CSomplease t (kom-plez'), v t To assent to; 
to Hcoiiicsce in Sylvester, J)u Dartan 
Compleatt (kom-plet') .Same as Complete 
dunim 

®®®Pl0Ct6d (kom-plckt'cd), a. [L prefix 
and 7 >tec/o. to weave.] Woven together; 
mterwoveiL * Infinitely cmnplected. tissues.' 
Carlyle. 


Goxnptemtnt (kom'ple-ment). n. [L. com- 
^mentum, that which Alls up or completes. 
m>m eompleo, to complete. See Completk.o. 1 

1. Full quantity or number; full amount; 
as, a company has its eomnlement of men; a 
ship has its eomjAemetU ox stores. 

They, us they feasted, had their fill. 

For full campiemeut rf all their lU. Sftnsfr 

2. Perfect state; fulness; completeness 
Sjtenser. In her. the moon when full is said 
to be in hereomplement.—B. What is wanted 
to complete or All up some quantity or 
thing; difforeiice. 

One ( iistMiii is to pUce it both in the front of our 
prayers .is a guide, ami to add it in the end of some 
priiici|>.il limbs or {KUts. as jl cvtup/etaeMfyiihKh fully 
perfecteth whatsoever may be defective in the rest 

//lUiker 

4 S]ieciAcal1y. in music, tlie interval want- 
ing to complete tin octave; as. the comple- 
ment of a third is a sixth; that of a fourth, 
a Afth; of a Afth, a fourth — 6.t That which 
is added, not os net'essary, but as oma- 
meutal; outward show, accessory ‘(far- 
nished and decked in modest complement ' 
Shak. 'Wifluuit vain art or curious com - 
plemeni * Spenser (i.t Courtesy; conipli- 
inoiit ‘ Hince loady feigning was called 
complement.' Shak [Modem editions of 
.Sliaksperc make a distiiictiou between com- 
plement and compliment for which there is 
no authority in old editions ] 'Complement 
of an arc or a mile, in fieom the diffenuice 
between an arc and a iiuailraiit, or between 
un angle and a right angle, is called the 
complement of that arc i 

or angle. U‘t i> K A bo I 

u circle, of which the - « 

diameter is K A and ^ ‘ 

centre c; and let Acn / / \ 

be an angle at the ,.• / « !/ \ . 

centrc.nicasnrcd by the \ 7 

arc All; also, from e let \ / 

ci» be drawn at right 
angles to A c; then the ' 

coiiiplement of the 
angle Acii or of the arc A li is the angle iiri) 
or the are ui> In like manner the conqde- 
nicntof the obtuse angle Ef'U, or of tb(‘ arc 
KiiH. is the angle non or the aic l>n, which 
is its excess uIhivc a right angle or a quad 
rant : hence, to find the complement of any 
given angle expressed in degmes, minutes, 
and seconds, subtract it from IH) ' if acute, but 
if obtuse S’ btract JM>' from it -Complement 
of a parallelotiram If. through a point in the 
diagonal, two lines be drawn 

parallel to the sides, the T 

whole parallelogram is then i , 

divided into two parallcio- 

gi'ams on the diagonal, ami \ 
two which only touch the \ 
diagonal at one angle The \ 

latter jiair are culled com- \ 

plemciits to tliefoniier; thus, \ 

A I and 1 0 arc the complo- \ 

iiieiits of the parallclograiii a iu 

AHCl) Complement of a 
star, in asfron the angular distance of the 
star from the zenith Complement of the 
curtain, in fort, that ]>art in tlie interior 
side which makes the demigorge A rith me- 
tical complement of a loyanthm .See AuiTII- 
MKTICAL 

Complemental (kom-ple ment'al), a 

1 Forming a eonipleineiit; supplying a de- 
Acieney, euinpleting - 2 Jii zool ajiplied to 
imperfect organisms, sueh as are found in 
eirrijM^ds. which are in reality rudimeiitury 
males, perfect male animals lieing abun- 
dant. Darwin -.'t t ('omnlimentary * Com- 
plemental Aattery with silvc.' tongue ' 
Iteavinont 

Gomplementaiy (kom-ple-inent'a-ri), a 
ronijdeting ; supplying a deAciency, com- 
pleincntal Complementjary colours. Heo 
(’ol.o« K 

Complementary f fk^un pli nient'a-ri), n. 
One skilled in compliments * (’uiiningrnvri- 
ptementaries ’ It. Joimni \ 

Complete (kom-piot'; formerly also koin'- 
pletla [I. rompletas,pp ol complex, com- 
pletum, to All up - eom, inteiis , and pleo, 
to All, which is ultimately frrmi same root as 
K.fiU. ] 1 Having no deAciency ; wanting no 
part or element; jaTfect *A thousand com- 
plete courses of the sun ’ Shak. *The com- 
plete and endless felicity of another life ' 
Stillinfifleet 

And yr arc compile in him, which is the head of 
all principality and {ttiwcr Coi. it lo. 

Nor -.HI pronounce iijion it 
If f)i»r <,h<»i>ld ask inr whether 
Th<’ li.ibii, h.it, .in.| feather. 

< )r tl»»- fro( k .md (fip^V imnnet, 

He the neater and ivmpleter Tennyson 


2. ThorotuxU; couBummate; in every respect 

The landowners' peasants are complete slaves 
Hraughatn 

S. Finished; ended; concluded; as. the edi- 
Ace is complete. 

This course of \.inity almost complete. 

Tired in the field of life, I hope retreat Prior. 

—Complete iloicer. in bof one furnished with 
all the organs; with a calyx and corolla, as 
well as stamens and pistils.- Whole, Entire, 
Complete, Total. 

NoUiing is whole th.il li.is .inything taken from it; 
nothing is entiie that is divided . nothing xstompMe 
th.it h.i.s not till Its jsirts .iiid those ji.irts full\ devel- 
oped Complete refers to the perlectioii of p.irts: 
entire to their unity, ivnole to tlicir juliLtioii, total to 
their <iggreg.ite A or.iiigc ; an entne set; a 

complete fAismnXc', the A'Ar/ expense. 

Syn. Full, entire, utter, total, absolute, per- 
fect. tliorotigli, plenary, Anislied, faultless 
Complete (kom-plet'), vt prot iVr pp com- 
pleted; ppr. eompletimj. 1 To Aiiish, to cud; 
to jierfect; as. to complete a bridge or a 
course of instruction 2 To fiilAl; to uccom- 
jilish, to realize; as, to complete hopes, de- 
sires. or priiphecy. 

To town he i uiiics, tomfletes the ii.'ition's hope, 

And lieails the bold train-bands, .iiid burns a pope 
Pope 

SYN. To perform, execute, terniiiiatc, con- 
clude. Anish, end, achieve, realize, effect, 
consummate, acconiidisli. 

Completely (koni-piut'ii). adv in a com- 
plete niaiiiier; fully; perfectly; entirely; 
wholly, totally: utterly; thoroughly, quite; 
us, to be completely mistaken ‘Completely 
witty ■ Sw^t 

I omplete/v shiftless w.is thy native plight 

Heanmonf 

Completement t (kom-]>lct'meiit>, u The 
act of complctiTig; a Aiilshiiig. Dryden 
CompleteneBB (k.om-i)lt‘t'iicK). n l'lic state 
of being coiiqdctc; perfection 
Completion ( kom-ple'hlion ), n 1 Act of 
completing, Anisbiiig, or perfecting, stale of 
being ctimjilete or completed, perfect slate; 
as. tlie completion of a building, the comple- 
tion of ones education ‘Other larger views 
than seem necessary to the completion of 
the argument ’ Itp Hard. 

A slow dt^vciitp’d sti( ngtli awaits 
i ompletioo , 11 .1 p.iinrul s(.liool Tenuyton 

2 FnlAlment: accomidiKliiiieiit. 'The eom - 
pleUtm of those propfieeies ’ At/erbury 

Tlu'rc was a full ciitirr hariiioiiy •iiid < (iiis(‘iil in 
th(‘ divine prcilirtioi. >, ri'eeiving thott lOi/tp/eth'O in 
t hrisl \ooth 

Completive (kom-plc'tiv), a. (Nunplctlng or 
tcinfing to lomplctc; nniking complete. 
*Thv ronipleliee powc if the tense ’ Harris 
Completory (koin plc'to-ri), a FiilAlling; 
uccoinplisbing ' Ills rriiciAxioii . . eom- 
pletory of ancient presigiiiAciitiuiisaml pru- 
dictions ' Harrow. 

Completory ( kom-ple 'to-ri), n. .Same as 

Compline. 

Complex (koin'ideksV a ( I. complexus, pp 
of romp/eetor, complexus, to ftdd or twine 
together com, togetliur, and root plec, plic, 
to fold. I 1 ('oin]>osed of two or more parts 
or tilings, including two or more particii- 
lurs connected; coiiqioHite; not simple; as. a 
complex being; a complex idea; ii complex 
term 

Irkas madr up of sr-vcr.il simple ones, I (all com- 
plex, sin li .IS bfaiity. gralitmk-, .i iiiuii, tlic iitii verse 
t M ke 

Iiiioniplrx .i)ipr(>li(>nsiiiii is (if uiir obj(*ct, rtr of 
vver.il withniii .my rilatinn being pen clvrd between 
them, .is (»f *a in.iii,' ’a linrsc,' ' r ards,’ complex is (if 
X(-vi:r.ii w.th su( li a rriatiuii, .ix of ‘a man on liorse 
ba\.k,' 'a p.ii,k of (.ards ' tf'hately 

2. Involved; intricate; complicated; per- 
plexed. 

When the .ictiial mntiutis of the hc.ivcns are (nltii- 
lated in the best posiiible way, the proiess isdlfli(.ult 
and complex ll'hnvell 

Complex (kom'rdeks), n. Assenibioge of 
things related us parts of a system. 

'1 h.il full u'tnplex 

Of iicver-einliiig wixnlrr.. ‘I homont. 

This p.ir.ibl(> of th«' wedding siifiper ( oiiiprehciids 
ill It the whole tomplex o< .dl the blessings and privi- 
leges of the gospel 'toiith 

Complexedt (koin-jdckst'J, a. .Same as Com- 
plex Sir T Ittowne. 

ComplexedneBBt (koiii-pleks'ed-nes),ii The 
state of being complex; compound state; 
complication ‘The eomplexedness of these 
moral ideas ’ Lm'ke 

Complexion (koin-plek'shon). n [L coni- 
plc'juo, complexionis, a combination, con- 
nection in L L . a physical constitution or 
huiiit, from complector, complexus, to fold 
or twine tiigetlier. See ('oMl'LKX.] 1 t The 
temperament, habitude, or natural disposi- 


ch. eAain; 6h. Sc. locA; 


TH. fAen: th, XAin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh. azure.— See KEY. 
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tfon of the body or mind; the peculiar cast 
of the constitution; physical character; 
nature. * A man of feeble ctnnfdexion and 
sickly.' Jvl. Jtemers. 

And .Shyl<>f.k, fcir his uwn part, knew the bird was 
AeiJtfcd; and then it is the compiexion of them all to 
leave I lie tl.iiti .SAaA. 

2 The colour or hue of the skin, particu- 
larly of the face. 

Why doth ngt Itenuty then ri»fine the wit, 

And ((omI comfUxton rectify the will? 

Sir y. Daviti. 

3. 'The general appearance of anything; 
aspettt. 

Men Judtfc by the cam/Hexion of the sky 
1 he state and inclination of the day. Shak 

4. t llic state of Iteing complex; complexity; 
involution. 

Thou({h the terms of propositions may be Lom)ilea, 
yet. where the coni|M>sitioii of tlie nrKiiiiieiit is plain, 
the complexion does not beloii); tu the syllocistic 
form of it U'atts. 

OomplexiOBt (kom-nlek'shon), vt To 
clmractorixe by or endow witli a disposition 
or temperament 

Charity is a virtue that best affrees with coldest 
natures, and surh as are contplextoned for humility. 

Sir r Hnrmnt. 

<!ftnip)a»iftna.hly f ( koni • |ilek 'jiliun-ali-li i 
adv .Same as CmnplexunuMy. Sir T. 

///‘OMOU' 

Complexlonal(kom-nlek'8hon-al),a l.f Per- 
taining Ui or fluiiemiing on the tlii^Mition 
or tcnificrarnent ‘ Complexio7Uil preju- 
dices.' FUidtK -2. Pertaining to the com- 
plexion 

Complezioiially t (kom - pick ' shon -al - 11 ), 
adv In the way or tenijierunient ; consu- 
tiitioniilly. 

Where .ire the Jesters now? the men of health 
Lomplexionally pleasant ? Hlatr. 

Oomplexlonaxy (kom-plck'shoti-ar-i), a. 
I'crtaiiiing to the comiiloxion, or to the care 
of it. ‘ This cumvUxumaru art.* Jer. Taylor. 
Oompleiloned(Koin -plek^slioiKli.a. 1. 1 ilav- 
Ing a certain disposition 2. Having a cer- 
tain hnu, especially of tlie skin: in both 
senses used chiefly in conipositinn; as, dark- 
eomploxioMd, taiT’Ctmiplexunutd. 

A flower is the XtoM-romplevtofied grass; ns a pear 
is the besl'Coloiired clay FuUtt . 

Complexity (kom-pleks'l-ti), n. 1. The state 
of being complex, us. involved in great 
wmpU’xity 2. Anything complex; intri- 
cacy; Involvonient; untaiiglcmciit ' Matiy- 
corridor'd cmnpkxitieH of Arthur's palace.' 
TfnnyuuH. 

Ills (riato's) ethics are the ethics of a higicinn, not 
of a large soitled man, f.uniliar with ami syinp,itliiji- 
liig with the compifviiifs of life, they are suited only 
tu .III impossible state of huinanity O'. H /.rnwr 

Complexly (koin'ideks-li). adv. In a com- 
iilcx muiiiicr; not simply. Goodwin; Blair. 
Oomplexneu (koiii'jdeks-nus), w Same as 
Complex I ty A dam Smi th 

Complexuret (kom pleks'ur), n The invol- 
ution or coinplicatiiin of one thing with 
otlicrs. Mountaffu. 

ComplexOB (koni-ploks'iis), n [LI 1 An 
aggrogatioii of involutions or coiiipllcntioiis. 

The mind is displayed, even in its highest facul- 
ties, .IS a ii'm//rtn.r of insoluble .intiii.ithies 

.Vi I II Hitmiiti'U 

2 In anaf a broad and pretty long niUNclo, 
lying nlung tlie back part and side of the 
neck 

Compilable (kom-plVn lilV a [See Com ply 1 
Cupuhle of bending or >ielding ; conipliaiit. 

‘ Another eompUable niiiid ' Milton 
1 he Jews, bv thru own intcrpret.’itiiins. had imide 
thru religion iom/'lMl’.'e and a^i i)inimKl.ited to their 
IsissioiiM yi>r/tn 

Compllably (kom-pli'n-bli). adv In n eom- 
pliniit manner; plluldy, yieldiiiglv 
Complianoe (kom-iiU'iins), n. 1 . The net of 
(‘omplylng, u yielding, as to a retiueat. wisli, 
desire, tlonmnd, or pniiMisal; conceMimi ; i 
submission. ‘ ComplMMe with our desire.' 
Lockr j 

1 rt the king meet compit,intr In voiir l<x>ks. 

A tree and ready yielding to Ills wishes AVnr 

2 A disposition to yield to others; complais- ; 
mice. j 

Hr was a man of few words and great complvime ! 

CkirtMeloH 

.SYN Concession, submission, consent, obed- . 
ionce. nerformauce. execution 
CompUanqy (kom-piran-siX n- A disposi- \ 
lion Ui yieltl U\ others ; the habit of yield- ! 
lug to ottiers, eompllaiu’o. | 

tits whole bearing betokened eomp/uiNcv j 

(ioldsmitk, 

CompUant (kom-pU'aut), a. 1.1 Yielding; . 
beuaing; pliant ‘The eoinpliant boughs ' 
Milton. — 2 Yielding to request or desire: i 

Fite. fir. fat. fall; mi. met, hir; pine 


ready to accommodate: obliging. * To show 
how compliant he was to tlie humours of tlie 
princes.' Bp. Burnet. 

dompliantly (kom-pli'ant-lix In a 
yielding manner. C. KiehardHon. 
Complicacy (kom'pli-ka-si), n. A state of 
being complex or intricate. MitSord. [Hare.] 
Complicate (kom'pli-kat), v.t. pret dc pp. 
complicated; npr complicating. [L. com- 
plieo— ewn, and plieo, to fold, weave, or knit 
Keo COM PLEX. 1 1. To fold or twist together; 
to entangle ; to intertwine ; to interweave ; 
to render complex or intricate ; to involve. 

‘ Nor can his complicated sinews fail.* 
Young. 

In case our offence against God hath been eom- 
pitcaUd with injury to men we should make restitu- 
tion Til/vtson. 

2. To form by complication. 

A man, an army, the universe, ore complicated of 
various simple Ideas. LocJte 

Complicate (kom'pli-k&t), a. l. Composed 
of two or more parts united; complex. 

Though the particular actions of war are complt- 
cate in fact, yet they are separate and distinct iti 
right. Bacon. 

2. In bot folded together, as the valves of 
tlie glume or chaff in some grasses. 
Complicated (kom'pli-kat-ed), p. and a. 
Interwoven; entangled; involved; intricate; 
comiKisod of two or more things or parts 
united. 

For our hearts deceive us, our purposes are com- 
piuated, and we know not which end is principally 
intended yer. Taylor. 

Complicately (kom'pli-kat-li), adv. In a 
complex manner. Boyle. 

Complicatenees (kom'pli-kat-nes). 7\. iiie 
state of lieiiig complicated ; involution ; in- 
tricacy. Sir M Hale 

Complioation (kom-pli-ka'shon). n. 1. The 
act of complicating or state of lieing com- 
plicated; entanglement; complexity. 

All the parts m complication roll yordan. 

2. Something complicated; a whole consist- 
ing of many things involved or interwoven, 
or mutually united ; as, to be affected by a 
complication of diseases. 

liy ndniitling a complication of ideas . . the mind 
is bewildered It'atts. 

3 What (complicates or causi^s complication. 
Compllcatiye (kom'pli-ka-tiv), a 'J'ending 
or adapted to involve or complicate. 
Complice t (kom'plis), n. [Fr. cmnjdice. See 
A(X10M1>lic£ j An mMHimpIicc. 

To arms, victorious noble father. 

To quell the retmls and their lotrpiues. Shak 

Complicity (koni-pliKl-ti). n [kVotn com- 
plice, an at'cmuplice.] Tlie state of being 
an accomplice; partnership in crime. 'Com- 
plicity, a consenting or partnership in evil.’ 
Blount. 

The rhnrge, however, of com flu tty in the designs 
of his p.vtTon was never of>cnly rc}>eUcil Hallam. 

Compiler (kom-pli'6r). n. One who com- 
plies, yieliiB, or olR^ys; a person of ready 
compliance. Bwijt. 

Compliment (kom'pli-ment). n. [Fr. com- 
pliment, It eomplimento, from complire, to 
fill up, to satisfy, L cmnpleo, complere, to fill 
up, to complete A rompliinent, therefore, 
is what completes or satisfieB, the wonl in'ing 
a slightly varj'ing form of comp/enirnf, which 
formerly was also used in tliis sense. ] 1 An 
act or expression of civility, respect, or re- 
gard ; delicate flattery ; rominendation ; 
praise. 'Hollow eowtdiiNcnfji and lies ' Mil- 
ton ' The tinsel clink of eomplufu’nt ' Ten- 
nyeoH 

'Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was called lomfltmrnt 
Shak 

Comfltmcnfs of congratulation arc .-ilwavs kindly 
taken, and cost one nothing but ficii, mk, and paper. 

Ckcsterfteld 

2 A present or favour bestowed; a gift 
Bir J Sinclair [Scotch ]— To vtand on eom- 
jUiment, to behave with ceremony.-- A dn- 
lation. Flattery, Compliment. See under 
Apvlatiun. 

Compliment (kom'pli-roent), vt. 1. To 
lay a compliiueut to; to flatter or gratify 
ly expressions of approlmtion, esteem, or 
respect, or by acts implying the like : with 
on or upon liefore that which expresses the 
ground of tlie eonipliment ; as, to eompli- 
7nent a man on his iiersonal appearance 

1 awakc<t. and heard myself compiimented with the 
usual aaluutuin TaUer. 

Monarc hs . 

Should compliment their foes and shun their friends 
Prior 

2. To eoiigratulate ; as. to eom^xment a 
prince on the birth of a son. — 3 To bestow 
a present on; to manifest kindness or regard 

, pin; n6te, not, move; thbe, tub, bull; 


, for by a present or other favour; as, he 
complimented ns with tickets for the exhi- 
I bition. [Scotch.]— 8 YM. To praise, flatter, 

I adulate. 

Compliment (kom'pli-ment). v.t. To pass 
compliments; to use ceremony or ceremoni- 
0118 langiiage. [Rare.] 

I make the interlocutors upon occasion compliment 
with each other. Boyle. 

CompUmentalt (kom>pli-ment'al).a. Com- 
plimentary; expressive of or implying com- 
pliments. * Complimental lies.’ Baleigh. 
‘Compltmentof talk.' Qay. ' Complimental 
expresaions.’ WiUces. 

Compllmentallyt(kom-pli-ment'al-li), adv. 
In a complimentary manner; by way of com- 
pliment. 

He has had the good fortune to make some dis- 
coveries. and the honour to have them publickly, 
and but too iompltmentally taken notice of by Uie 
virtuosi. Beyle. 

Comil^^entalneMt (kom-pli-ment'al-nes), 
n /The (juality of being complimentary. 
* ComplimenUUnetm as opposed to plainness 
(of speech).’ Hammond. 
Complimentarlly ( kom-pli-ment ' a-ri-li ), 
adv. In a comj^mentair manner. 

CompUmentaiy (kom-pli-meiit'a-ri),a. Full 
of or using complimentB: intended to express 
or convey a compliment or compliments ; 
expressive of civility, regard, or praise ; as, 
you ore very complimentary in your lan- 
guage; complimentary remarks. 

I made complimentary verses on the great lords 
and ladies of trie court. Bp Hurd. 

Compllmentatlvet (kom-pli-ment'a-tiv). a. 
Complimentary. Boewell. 

Compllmenter (kom'pli-ment-6r), n. One 
who coinplinients ; one given to compli- 
ments; a flatterer. 

Compline, Complin (kom'plin). n. [Fro- 
I>er]y an adjective, from Fr.romph'e.fruin L. 
eotnpletce(horcp), ‘complete hours:' so called 
liccause this service completes and closes 
the religious exercises of the day. ] The last 
of the seven canonical hours in tlie Romish 
breviary; the last prayer at night, to be re- 
cited after sunset Called also Completory. 

The custom of godly men hath been to shut uo the 
evening with a compline of prayer .it nine of the 
night Hammond 

CompllBht (kom'plish), V.t. To accoiuplifih; 
to fulfll. 

Comploret (kom-pldr*), v t. [L. eoxn, toge- 
ther, and »/oro, to lament.] To lament to- 
gether. Ctickeram 

Complot (kom'plo^, n. [Fr ctrtrtpiof, a plot, 
for cowploit, from L eomplieitvin See CoM- 
PL1(?ATR.1 a plotting together; a joint plot; 
a plot ; a confederacy in some evil dedgn ; 
a conspiracy. 

1 know their lomplot is to have my life Skak. 

Complot (kom-plot*). vt. To plan together; 
to contrive; to plot. Shak. 

Complot (koni-plof), V I. pret. & pp corn- 
plotted; ppr. complotting. I'o plot together; 
to conspire; to form a plot; to join in a 
secret design, generally cnmiiial. * Having 
eomplotted with the Duke of Norfolk.’ 
Bacon. 

Complotment (kom-plot’ment), n. A plot- 
ting together; conspiracy. 

Wh.it w.ts the (.ausc of their multiplied, v.inated 
I compMmenh .igainst her? Dean Kinf' 

Complotter (kom-plot'^r), n. One joined 
ill a plot; a conspirator. Dryden. 

Comi^Ottingly (kum-idot'ing-li), adv. By 
complotting; by conspiracy or plot 

Complutemdan (kom-plu-ten’si-an), a. A 
term applied to the flrst polyglot edition of 
the Bible puhlished at Complutiim or Alcala 
de HenBre8,in Spain, ir>14-lS17, by Cardinal 
Ximeuea 

CompluYinm (kom-plfl'vi-um), n. [L., from 
com, together, and muvia, rain. J An open- 
ing in tlie roof of {lie atrium or entrance- 
hall of ancient Roman houses, left for the 
purpose of admitting light. The roof was 
mode to sloiie towards uie contpluvium, so 
as to collect the rain-water, hence the name. 

I See ATRIUM and iMl'LVVit'M 

Comply (kom-pliO, v.t. pret. & pp. complied; 

, ppr. complying [L complere, to fill up, aa- 
tisfy (whence complete, eomjdtment), on type 
of eupply from nipplere — com, with, and 
p/ere, to OIL The meaning has no doubt been 
. affected by pig and pliant.] 1 To adopt a 
, certain course of action at the desire of 
' another: to yield; to aei^uiesce: to consent; 
' to agree: as. to comply with a promise, with 
an award, with a command. 

I Yet this be sure in notbmg to comply, 
j Scandalous or forbidden, in our laws. Milton. 

oil, pound; li. Sc. abune; f. Sc. fey. 
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He that complies against his will 

li of his owu opiaioa still. Hudtbras. 

2 . To accommodate or suit itself; to accord; 
to suit: said of things. [Rare.] 

The altar was shaped so .is to comply with the in- 
scription that surrounded it ^Mtson. 

The truth of things will not comply with our con* 
ceits. Ttllotson, 

[Used absolutely or followed by Moith in lioth 
senses.] 

Comply t (kom-pUO. v.t. To fulfll; to per- 
form or execute. [Rare.] 

My power cannot comply my promise ; 

My father's so averse from grantinir my 

Request concerning thee. Chapman. 

Oompo (kom'pd), n. [Cuntr. for rcmjKmttd, 
wmpogt, or etnnpogition.] 1. A concrete or 
mortar largely used for covering the outside 
of brick houses, so as to rive them the ap- 
pearance of stone.— 2. ivauf. the monthly 
portion of wages paid to a ship’s company. 

Componderatet (kom-pon'dCr-at), v a. [L. 
eomptmdero— -prefix com, with, and ptm~ 
dero, to weigh.] Tti weigh together. OicAr- 
tram. 

Oompone t (kom-pdn'), v.t. [.See Uomkisk ] 
To arrange; to settle. ‘A good pretence 
for componing peace between princes.' 
Strype. 

Compone, Componed 

(kuiii'pd'im, kom*p6nd), 
a. I Fr coiHvoii^ ] In 
her. coiuiiosed of smull 
squares of two tinctures 
alternately in one row : 
said of a bordure, bend, 
or other ordinary.- Jittr- 
dure compon^t u border 
round the shield ct>m- Unrdurc Compond. 
posed of angular parts 
or checkers of two colours. In modern her- 
aldry it is a mark of illegitimacy. Spelled 
also Company. 

Componency (kom-pd'uen-si). n. Composi- 
tion; structure: nature. Warhurhm. 
Component (kom-jio'uent). u. |L. emnpo- 
nem, compono—com, together, and pimo. to 

J ilace J (^imposing; constituting, entering 
nto as a part. ‘ The component parts of a 
natural body ’ HewUm. 

Component (kom-])d'netit), n A constituent 
part, as, quartz, fclH]mr. and mica are the 
components of granite Sir K. Dujby; John- 
son. 

Compony (kom-jid'ni), u. .Same us Compoiu'. 
Comport (k<»ni-port'), r i IFr. com porter, 
to admit of, to allow, to onthire, from L 
ctnnportare, to lieur or carry together - com, 
and pt}rto, to curry ] 1. To he suitable; 
agree, accord; fit; suit 

How ill this dulness docs comport with gn'atiicss ’ 
lifau. PI 

2 t To liear; to endure 

Sluill wc not meekly < ompo> t iviilt an infirimty? 

UtirroTo 

[Oenerally in l>oth uses followed iiy icith.] 
Comport ( kom-]M)rt'), r t To heliuve ; to 
conduct: with a rcciprociil pronoun. 

It lb curmiib to observe how I.iird Jioiiirrs 
comporteii hiutsei/ on tli.it ol( .ision. hurke 

2 t To hear; to endure 

'I he iii.iltoiiteiited .sort 

1 hat never eati the present st.itc mmpttrt Daniel 

Comport t (kom-pdrt'). n behaviour; con- 
duct; manner of acting 

l knew them well, and m.-irked their rude comport. 

Dryden 

Comportablet (kom-pdrt'a->jl), a .Suitable; 
con^stent ‘Casting the rules and cautions 
of this art into some comporto&fe method.' 
H'offan 

Comportancef (kom-]idrt'aus), n. Behav- 
iour. deportment Spenser 
Comportation t (kom-i>drt-ri'shon). n. An 
assemblage or collection. ‘A collection and 
comportation of Agur's wise sayings.' Jip 
Ituhardson 

Comportment (kom-port'ment), n Be- 
haviour; demeanour; deportment ‘Her 
serious and devout comportment ‘ Addison, 
Composant (kum'pb-zant), n. Same as Cor- 
vosant 

Compose (kom-fiflzo. i* f pret & pp com- 
posed; ppr. composing ( From Fr eomjmscr, 
to compose, from piV*flx com, and jmscr, to 
place, L pausarr (see I’dsk), bnt fnmi very 
«arly times identified with and taking its 
lueaniugg from L. eomvono, n/mpositum, to 
compose, to compound, to settle. A'c., from 
and pono. to place. The case is simi- 
lar with dispose, expose.] 1. To form by 
uniting two or more things; to put together; 
«> form, frame, or fashion ‘A casque com- 
posed by Vulcan's skill.' Shak 


Youth, thou bear'st thy father's face; 

Frank nature, rather cunous than in haste. 

Hath well csmposttl thee. SkeUk. 

2. To form bv being combined or united; to 
form the substance or constituents of; to 
constitute ; to make ; as, levies of raw sol- 
diers compose his army: the parliament of 
Great Britain is eomjmed of two houses, 
lords and commons. 

Nor did Israel ‘scape 

Th' infection when their borrowed gold compoxed 
The calf in Oreb. MUton. 

A few useful thinfpi, confounded with many trifles, 
fill their ineinurtes, and compose their intellectual 
IMissesMons. Ifatts. 

8. To write as an author; to become the 
author of; as, to compose a sennon or a 
book. — 4. To write as a musical comimser ; 
as. to compose a sonata for the piano.— 5. To 
calm; to quiet; to aptieose. 

Compose thy mind. 

Nor fr.tud!i are here contrived, tiur force design'd. 

Dryaen. 

Yet to tomposf this midnight noise. 

Go freely, search where'er you please. Prior. 

G To settle: to adjust; as, to compose differ- 
ences ‘I desire to cmnpose the dispute.' 
/>r. II. More. -7. To place in proper form 
or in a quiet state. 

In .1 peaceful grave iny corpse compose Drvtten. 

8. To disiHiso; to put in a proper state or 
temper for any pnr)H)se. 

The whole army seeniefl well (omposed to obtain 
thjit by their swiirds which they could m>t by their 
licii. ( Itirendon. 

( ompose yourself to the situation, for to the situa- 
tion you must come lUc/tens. 

9 Tn the ,fitie arts, to arrange the leading 
features of. See Oomi*o.mition. 1 (r). 

The genius that t omposed •txix.h works as the Stan- 
dard and I.rftst SuiMicr. iiceil not to h.i\c shrunk from 
competition with Michel Angelo, young as he was, 
y»‘ A’ liaydon 

10 In jirintiny, to set in proper order for 
printing, us tyiies in a composing-stick. 
liuswell. 

Compote < kom-|MV ),vi l To iiructlse 
literary, musical, or artistic composition 

Follow your calluig. think the Muses fm’s, 

Nor lean u|inii the fiestle ami temple. I 

2.f To come to an agreement; to adjust 
liifferenet's; to agree Shak 
Composed (kom-p6zd0. a Free from dis- 
tiirbuiice or agitation; culm; sedate; quiet; 
tranquil 

The Mantu.-»n ther«* in soI>er triiitii|ih sate. 

<, ompostd his posture and his Kwk sedate. Pope 

Composedly (kom-por/ed-li). adr I ti a com* 
posed manner; calmly; wltiiout agitation; 
sedately. 

The uuin without the hat ver> iompi*tedl\ answer- 
ed, 1 .till he I i<trendt>n, 

ComposedneSB (kum-iHiz'od-m'H). n A state 

of iieiiig LMiiiiposed , ciiliiiiiess ; seiiiiteness . 
tranquillity. * Serenity and cmnjiosedness of 
mind. ’ lip Wilkins 

Composer (koiii-|H)z'^r). n. One wht) or that 
whicli composes; as, (a) one who writes an 
original work, as distingui.shed from a eoin- 
piler; an author. ‘Able writers and com- 
jmsers’ Milton (b) One who eomposes 
musical pieces , a musical author. iTltis is 
the usual sense when used absolutely ] 

His (Moz.irt’s) most brillMiit .iiid solid glory is 
founded upon his talents as a lompuxrr, Moore 

(c) One who or that which iiuicts or calms ; 
one who adjusts a difference ‘Sweet com- 
posers of the pensive s«iiil ' Hay (c/)t In 
pn /if ta//, a compositor Ahp Laud. 
Composing-Brajoie (kom-poz'ing-fram), n. 
Jn print mil, an elevated working frame on 
which the tyiie-cases rest at tw 'i different 
slo|ies 

Composlng^rule (kom-poz'ing-rbl), n In 
orinting, a piece of briiss rule whitdi is laitl 
in a coiiiiKMitor's composiiig-stit'k, and upon 
which he airanges the types, it facilitates 
the process, and by means of it the compo- 
sitor empties his stick when it is full. 
Composing-stick (kom'puz'irig'Stik), n. In 
printing, an iiistrunieut in which types are 



Comporing-stick. 

set from the cases, adjusted to tlie length 
of the lines. 

CompOSltflS (koni-poz'i-teX n.jd. [Lit. the 
compound or comiiosite plants. See Confoh- 


ITB. ] The largest known uat. order of plants, 
containing over 12,000 described species of 
herbs or shrubs distributed all over tlie 
world The flowers (generally called jtorets) 
are numerous (with few exceptions) and 
sessile, forming a close head on the dilated 
top of the receptacle, and surrounded by an 
involucre of whorleil bracts. The flowers 
are uionopetaluus, and the order is divided 
into three natural groups from the form of 
the corolla : (1) Tutmliporce, in which it is 
tubular, with five, rarely four, teeth; (2) La- 
biatiflorai, in which It is divided into two 
lips; and (3) LigxdiAorce, in which it Is 
slit or ligulatc. I'hc stamens are inserted 
on the corolla, and their anthem are united 
into a tube (syngenesious) The style is 
two-cleft at the apex. The fruit is dry and 
seed-like. The head of numerous florets 
was called by the older botanists a com- 
pound flower, heiire the name. I'lie iiuli- 
genous species In Britain ore common weeds, 
like the daisy, dandelion, thistle, ttc. Many 
plants of the onler are cultivated in gardens, 
such as the asters, marigold, Arc. 

Composite (kom'poz-it), a. (L compositus, 
from eomvono, eompositum, to compose, to 
compoiiml I 1. Made up of distinct parts, 
elements, or siibstaiices ; coiiipoiiiided ; as, 
a composite language. 

Happiness, like air and water, . . . Vi composite. 

l.aHdor, 

2. Ill arch, a term applied to the last of the 
flve ordero; so called because the capital 
belonging to 
it is composed 
out of those 
of the other 
orders, bor- 
rowing a (luar- 
ter-roiiiid from 
the 'J'ltscau 
and Doric, a 
row t>f leaves 
from the l\>- 
riiiihian. and 
Vdlutes from 
the Ionic. Its 
cornice has 
simple inodil- 
lions or den- 
tils. It is called 
also the Ho- 
man or tlie 
Italic order.— 
C o m posi te 
arch, a name 
for the lancet 
or pointed 
arch. - 3. Ill 
ship -build iny, 
having a 
wooden skin 
on an iron 
framework ; as, a composite vessel ; a ves- 
sel built on the composite princijde. — 
4 In but belonging to the order (^>m- 
iMisitie; having the characters of this order; 
as, a comjso,itr plant; composite (or com- 
pound) flowers, tliat is, such as are ar- 
riinged in dmiHc heads or cupitnla, and are 
characteristic of the order (^iiiiposltai. — 
Composite carriage, a railway carriagi' made 
up of compurtiiientH of ilifTcrent classes, as 
nrst.secoiid, and third - Compasitr numbers, 
such as can be measured exactly by a tiiiiii- 
Imt exceeding unity, as G bv 2 or .‘i, so that 
4 is the lowest composite number. 

Composite (koni’jioz-it), n. Anything made 
up of parts or of different elements; a luuii- 
pound; a comiHisition. 

Bach man's iiiidTslaiidlng Is a composite nf natural 
capacity and siiprriiiclui nl liabit l/nrrn 

Composition (kom-pb-zi'shon), n [L emn- 
positiu, Fr composition, the iiieiiiiings being 
partly from compose, partly from tlie verb 
e.omponnd ] 1 The act of composing or coiii- 
poiindiiig, or the state of being comiaised or 
compounded , us, (a) llic act of producing 
some literary or niusicul piece ‘The con- 
slant habit of elaborate emupositiori ’ Mac- 
aulay. (&) In the phraseology of schools, 
the act of writing for practice in English nr 
a foreign language; as, to learn Latin and 
(;reek cennposition (r)t Adjustment; orderly 
disposition; regulation. 

A preaLher in tlir invention of matter, electhm i>f 
words, omipostnon of gesture, look, pronunckition, 
iiintion, useth all lho»e faculties at once 

//. yon ton 

(d) The act of coming in an agreement or 
arrangement: a sense formerly common, 
but now scarcely used except in the siieclflc 
sigiiiticatioii of the act of making a mutual 



Composite Order. 


ch. cAain; Gh, Sc. lod^; g. firo; J,iob; fi, Fr ton; ng. sin^^; th. Men: th. frin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh. azure —See Key. 
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Agnsement tor the dlBcharge of a debt, on 
termn or by means different from those re- 
quired by the original contract or by law, 
as by the payiueiit of a different sum, or by 
making other compensation; as, a bankrupt 
is cleared by compoKitUm with his creditors 

Deedn of roinpoKitum, relating to the debts 
and liabilities of a debtor and his release 
therefrfirn, if executed or assented to by 
the will lie III* a certain profKirtion varying 
according to circumstances, arc binding 
on tlic rest of the creditors, on the observ- 
ance of certain formalities, (e) In the 
nnf artM, that combination of the several 
parts, whereliy a sutiject or object is agroc- 
uldy presented to the mind, each part being 
siiliordinatc to the wliole, as the arrange- 
ment of flgnres, trees, vchhcIs, dre , in a 
painting or piece of sculptimt, or of (ioors, 
windows, piers, columns, pilasters, cornices, 
Ac., in a inilhiiiig, witli tin* view of sotting 
off the whole to tiic best advantage (.0 
tffaw. the ttc't of forming coinpfiund words 
In print ioy, tin* act of setting types or 
chiiructcrH in the composing-stick, to form 
lines, and of arranging the lines m a galley, 
to make II eoliimii or page, and from tiiis to 
make a form. *1 'Die result of an act of 
compoHitioii ‘ (a) tlie arrangement of parts 
ill a ivlinlc . mode of arruiigemniit. 

Hr, It ,111(1 viv.K ity. 111 age. is an exLcIleiit eowfoKU 
turn fur tnibiiirs', Hacon 

*I lirsi .ire tlir < liirf aiid )kr<*va{litig fiigrrriicnts fn 
tiu Ilf th.it man, whom wc «.all n sroriicr. 

. tt/ft hurv 

(h) Anything composed or compounded, as, 

(1 ) M riiiiteria) eomiiounded of two or more 
ingreilieiits. 

piltirs Ilf sillin’, L.iscd over with n rom/atihon 
th.il liiiiks like m,irlile jiaaiion 

(2) A literary, musical, or artistic ]iroduc- 
tioli. 

I. ling SI iiti-iKi's in II short (lon/iuiOioi, Are like 
large looms m u little house Shftt\fonf 

(:h All agreement concluded: siwciticully. 
an iiiTUiigement with creditors. See tiiiovc, 

1 (d). 

And telle he miiht his tale as was resoii 
lly forwiird, and by totM/^oxUwu Chaucer, 
Tlnn. we arc agreed : 

1 t r.i\e our tompoxttton may be written Shak, 

[liipmi/i romjnmnil and not eom/asoViVm is 
used for u word ftirmod by cunipositioii. ] 
3 t Keiiitioii in it group; the stfitc of lieiiig 
ilaccd together, union; conjuiietioii; com- 
ilniition 

t onteiiiiiliite things first In their simple natures, 
and then view them in tompflxtttou with others 

It atts 

4. ('oiisisteiicy: congruity fl^are ] 

Tlierr is no rompoMhou in those news. 

1 h,it gives them i redit, Shak 

fi Well proportioned iirningoment of parts; 
harnioiiiouH comidnation or mixture 

A (Jii.iker is made npof i, e .ind Hainc He h.i.s no 
0 * 0 ! Pits thou, no me>in temper.itiirc l oifrulge 

[I'erliiipH u solitary evampie ]- (H Tlie syn- 
thetical motle of procedure in investigiitluii 
or exposition; synthesis 

The mvesiigiiliim of iliflii nil tilings by the method 
of iin.ilysis might ever to priiede the inethod of 

7 1'he nnioimt or rate paid in coniiNinniling 
with creditors; its, to pay a compontfion of 
five shillings a nouiid CompoHi/ion of 
/oriv’N or niotionn, in inerh. the union or as- 
senildage of sev(>nil forces or motions tliat 
art* obliipie to tnic Hiintlier, iiibi an e<|iilva- 
lent force or motion in another ilirection 
'rims two forces acting in the dintetions of 
the adjacent sides of a paiallelogrnm. com- 
ptrse one foive acting in tlic directitui of the 
diagonal, ami if the leiigllih of the adjacent 
sides represent aNo tlie mugiiitiidos of the 
forces, the diugoiiul will represent the mag- 
nitude of the compoimtl force or rendtant 
.See KtiRCR, Uksi ltant CoinpogiUon if 
projMrtion, in math tlie sulistitutioii, in a 
series of four proportionals, of tlic sum of 
the first anil secoml tiTins for the tint term, 
and the sum of the Ihini ami fi>tirtli for tlie 
fourth, the same etiuality of proportion sub- 
sisting in the seeoml scries ns in tht* first 
Thus, ii a : h . :c :d: then by compimitom, 
a -i-h ' b : • e + d :d Coinfnmtion f\f ration 
.See (MMIHiitnI) - Ctnnptmtion (doth, a mate- 
rial maile from long ttax, and tlretsed with 
a solution which nuiders it waterproof It 
Is used for luggage, trunk covers, Ac - 
ComfMgition metal, a kind of brass made of 
cop)>er. Kino. Ac., used instead of cornier, 
wliich is ilearer, as sheathing for vessels 
OompositlY0 (koin-nox'i-tiv), a Having the 
power of comiHiuiidiiig or composing ; pro- 
ceeding hy composition. HoneorfA. 


' Compositor (kom-poz'i-tAr), n. In printinff^ 
i one who sets types and makes up the pages , 
: and forms. 

Compos mentis (kom'pos men'tis). [L] | 
Of sound mind.— JV on compos mentis, being j 
of unsound mind. 

CompOBSeBBOrf(kom-pox-ze8'Bt^r),n. [Prefix ; 
com, with, and jiossessor. J A joint possessor. | 
Shenrood 

CompOBSibility (kom-poB'si-hil"I-ti), n. 

PoHsibillty of existing together. 
Composslble (kom-pos'si-hl), a. [L. com, 
witli, and possibUis, possible.] Capable of 
i existing together; consistent. ChiUing- 
1 worth. 

Compost (knm'post). n, [O Fr. composte. It. 
composia, a mixture, from L compositiirn, 
from eompono, 8ce (^>Ml^)L‘Nl>.] 1 t A mix- 
ture. ‘ A eomjHist of more bitter than sweet ‘ 
Hammond.— 2. In affri a mixture or com- 
position of various manuring sulistancesfor 
fertilizing land. 

Anil ibi not iipread the compost on the weeds 
To tiiake them ranker 'ihak. 

3. A coiiiposltinn for plastering the exterior 
of houses, usuitlly called Compo. 

Compost (kom'postj.e.f. 1 To manure with 
compost. 

By . forhc.'iring to compost the earth, water- 
iiuiit turnetli into field-mint Bacon, 

2. To )>] aster 

Composturel (kom-jioB'ifir), n. Compost; 
manure. Shalr 

Composure ( kom-nf/zliur). n. 1 1 'I'hc act 
of composing, or that w'hich is conipostsd; a 
conifKisition. 

For though the world is full of siuli compoxures, . 
yet everv mtin's own is fittest, readiest, anrl most I 
wvory to him C,. Herhert. { 

Siiici the life of the hrst men was certnmiv rural, 
wc m.iy re.iSfiii.ibly Lunjtcturc that . . . their tom- 
posure,x . . were p.istor.il hymns. yohnson 

2.f ('onihination : arrangement; order; ad- 
justment; disposition 
Heiire l.iiigu<iges arise when, hy institution and 
.'igreeiiient. siitli a compoxute of letters, such a word 
is intended to signity a t'ert.im thing Holder. 

In tompoxure of his f.tce. 

I.ivcd .1 f.ur lint manly grace. Crasha-w. 

3 t Frame; composition; hence, make; tem- 
perament 

His tomtoxurr must be rare indeed 
Whom tlicsc things t.umot biemtsh Shak 

4 A settled state of the mind; sedateness; 
calmness; tranquillity. 

When the passions arc silent, the mind enjoys its 
most perfet t tomposure if'atts, 

f) f Agreement ; sc'ttleineiii of iliffcrenees ; 
euinposition. [Kure ) 

The trc.it 3 ' of Hxbrnlgc g.ivc the f.urest hoprs of , 
.A happy I ompitsure, Jtikon /{ust/ikt 

6 i (^imiiiimtion; bond. 

It 1 V. 1 S .1 strong composure a foul could disunite 
.Shai. 

Compot (koni'pot), n. Same as Compote 
Compotatlon (koin-pf> ta'shon). w | L. enm- 
potatot com, with, and fudatio, fniiii poto, 
to tirink ] 'The act of tirinking or tippling 
together. 

The f.ishioii of compotatum was still nrc.isionnlly 
practised III .Scot!. tnd. Stp If .St off 

Compotator(koni-ito-ta'ter),n. ISt^' above ] 
(hie «lio drinks with aimtlicr. '(hir cnni- 

d iHiiions and rompotators ’ l^ojw 
ompote (kom'pot), w. (Fr 1 Fniit, gener- 
ally stone-fruit, stewed or preserved lu 
syrup. 

ComTOtor (kom-i)d'ter). n A eompotator 
H'riA-cr, I Rare.] 

Compound (kom'pound). a fririgimilly a 
participle of O E comfHme, compoane, to 
couqHiund 8ee the vcrli ] CoiuiHised of 
two or more elements, parts, or ingivdients; 
not simple llx* woni is frequently used 
in bot as, {a) a comfwund corymb, a corywit 
formed of several small corymbs (ft) A com- 
I povnd tfmeer, tlie flower of a plant of the 
I order f'omposita» (which see), (r) A com- 
i jmind frvetificatwn, a fructification oon- 
I sisting <if several confluent florets (d) A 
• ctrmpoand leaf, a leaf composiHl of several 
! leaflets on one petiole, called a common ; 
I petiole, (e) A compound raceme, a raceme 
j coiiiiHised of several racemulcs or small ! 
j racemes (J) A eompmnul spike, a suike < 
, composed of several spicules or spikelets. ; 
i (p) A eomimtnd stem, one that divides into ; 
I liraiu'hcs (A) A eowt/arntnl umbel, an urn- 
' bid which has all its rays or peduncles liear- 
I iiig umltellules or small umbels at the 
; top - CompMiiui is also a common term in 
anth. and matA —Compound fraction See 
; Fraction — Compound number, is tliat 


which may be divided by some other num- 
ber liesides unity without a remainder, as 
18, which may be divided by 2, 6, and 9.— 
Compound proportion. See under PROPOR- 
TION. —Compound quantities, (a) in afg. such 
quantities as are joined by the signs -f and 
-, plus and minus, and expressed hy mure 
letters than tine or by the same letters un- 
etiuaily repeated. Thus a + b-e and ft^-ft 
are compound quantities, (ft) In arith. quau' 
titles which consist of more than one de^ 
noiniiitttion. as five pounds, six sliillings, 
and ninepence, or four miles, three fur- 
longs, and ton yards; hence, the operations 
of adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing siicli quantities are termed com- 
pound additimi, cmnpound subtraction, 
compound midtijtUcatUm, and compound 
division.— Compound ratio, is that which 
the product or the antecedents of two or 
more ratios has to the product of their con- 
sefiueiits. Thus (1 to 72 is in u ratio com- 
pounded of 2 to 6 and of 3 to 12, because 
t" - if X 1 *,. In like manner the ratio of oft to 
cd is in a ratio compounded of a to c and of 

ft to d; for x Hence, it follows, 
ed c d 

that in any continued proportion the ratio 
of the first term to the last is compounded 
of all the intermediate ratios. See Ratio. 
— Compound ammals, animals, many of 
wliich by no means belong to the lowest 
types, in which iiiiliviiliittls, distinct os re- 
gards many of tlic functions of life, are yet 
conne(;ted l)y some part of their frame so as 
tf) form a united w'hole. Such are the polyzou 
and some of the ascidia.— C'cr/ipoiiYiri arch- 
way, in medieval arch, a series of arches of 
different sizes, intdosed in one of larger di- 
nieiisioiiK.— Compound fracture, in sury. 
sec Fracturb.— CV mipoKnd householder,' a 
householder wdio coinpoiinds with his land- 
lord for his rates, that is, whose rates are 
included in his rent 

I <.liall ilcsign.ib' inhabitants of towns by a 
phrasr by which they are bc<.t known, though 1 am 
not !>iireth.At it is one of ex.act Irg.Al precision. 1 shall 
term them evmpouud householders. Gladstone 

— Cowjunind interest Sec InteKRRT. — Com- 
pound la teeny, larceny aggravated by cir- 
cumstances See Larceny. -- Compound 
time, in music, is when two or more niea- 
siiruH arc joined in one, as ^ and Com- 
pound word, in yram. a word composed of 
two or more words, us ink-stand, vtritiny- 
desk, table -cloth. The term is nut properly 
applied to derivatives formed by means of 
prefixes or sufllxes not separately signifleant, 
as return, resentment 

Compound (kom'pound), n. Something pro- 
tliiccd iiy conipuiinding two or more ingre- 
dients, parts, or eleinents; a word made up 
of two or more sciianiie words. 

M.in IS <1 iotupouud ot iicsli .and spirit. South. 

No f-ompouud vd this c.irthly Uill 

Is likt. auotlu'i. all III all Tennyson. 

M.iny words lh.it arc really (.oiiipouud have lost 
the- .i|ii)c.tran( o of lowpounds, and look like simple 
words. Ptp/ Batn 

Compound (koiiFpoiimr), v.t. [UE eom- 
pone, compoune, with d added, as in c^r- 
pound,projtoatui,Hound,v\i\yardroumd, Ac , 
from L eompono, to put together, to com- 
pose— com, together, and pono, to set or 
put ] 1 'i'o mix or mingle together, so as to 
form one; to unite or combine. 

Wc have the power of altering and eompoundtnff 
images into all the varieties of picture. Addison. 

l ontpoundinjir all the materials of fury, havoc, and 
dc sokitKin into one black c ioii't. he hung for a while 
on till dLihvities nf tin. mountains. Burke. 


2 To produce or make up hy mingling in- 
gredients - 3 t 'I'o compose; to constitute 
‘ His pomp and all what state compounds ’ 
Shak. — 1. To settle amicably; to adjust by 
agreement, as a difference or controversy; 
to compose. 

I pr.iy, iny lords, let me compoutut this strife. 



stiiiulated or n‘quinMl; as, to compound 
titlies See the verb intransitive 

Shall 1, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound t 
Gav 

—To compound felony, to accept a consider- 
ation for forliearing to prosecute; te agree 
to receive one’s gtMMls again from a thief on 
condition of not pr«)secuting. This offence 
is termed theft-bote, and is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment 
Compound (kom-]>ound'). v.t 1. To agree 
uiHui concession; to come to terms of agree- 
meut by abating something of the first de- 


Flte. fMr, fat, fgH; m£. met, hAr; pine, pin: ndte, not, roOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; u, Sc. abrtne; S, Sc. fey. 
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mand; to arrange or settle by compromise: 
now followed in all its senses by for before ' 
the thing accepted or remitted, and with 
before the pcrstm with whom the agree- 
ment is made; fonncrly sometimes by on 
before the tiling. 

Cornwall comfiouniteii tn fiimi&h ten oxen f.'r 
thirty poundsi. (.Mvit 

Paracelsus and his admirers hayccomftountie^lTinih 
tlie Cfalenists. and hrnnght into pr.-ictii o a inixeii use 
of chemical medicines. Str If’. ItmpU 

We here deliver 

Subscribed by the consuls and p.itncians. 

Tc^ethcr with the sc.il of the senate, «hat 
We have compounded on. Shak, 

2. To bargain in tlie lump; to agree 

Compound with him by the year. ^hat 

3. To settle with a creditor by agreement, 
and discharge a debt by paying a part of its 
amount; or to make an agreement to pay 
a debt by means or in a manner ditfereut 
from that stipulated or required by law, as, 
a bankrupt compound* with his creditors; a 
farmer compound* for his tithes See iX)M- 
POSITION, 1 (d). —To compound with a felon 
See under the verb transitive 

Compound (kom'pouiid). n |A corruption 
of tno Portuguese word campanha, a yard 
or court.] In the Eiwt Indies, the inelnsure 
in which isolated houses stand 'I'hc com- 
])Ound contains the dwelling, M’hich is gen- 
erally in the centre, the out-offleos, stable 
or awning for liorses, the fann-yard, and 
the garden 

Compoundable (knm-pound'a-b1), a. Cap- 
able of lining compounded Sherwiml 
Compounder (kom-pouiur^r). n. one wlio 
compounds; as, (a) one who mixes ditfereut 
things; as, a compounder of drugs. (ti)One 
who attempts to bring iiarties to terms of 
agrt^einent; one who brings about or enit'rs 
into a compromise. SSohiiers, sweetners, 
compounder*, and expedient - mongers. ‘ 
Swift * Compounder* in poUticB ‘ Jiurke 
fUaVe ] (r) One who compounds with a 
debtor or felon. 

Kuhgious lunises made compounders 

Fur the horriil .ictiuns of their founders 

Hudthnts 

(d) One at a university who pays extraor- 
dinary foes, according to his nieaiis, for the 
degree he is to take H\iod (e) In Jin{/ 
hi*t. a member of one of the two seetions 
into wliieh the .laeobitc party divided 
shortly after the lievolution. The Com- 
pounders wished for a restoration, but 
would have it only on condition of its lieing 
accom]ianicd by a general amnesty, and by 
guarantees for the security of the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm See 
VON-COMIIIUNDER. 

CompoundresB (kom-noumrres), n. A fe- 
male compounder ' Ctmpoundre** of any 
(luairel that may intervene ' Howell 
Compouned, t pp. < 'omposed ; put togetlier 
Chaucer 

Comprador (komj)ra-dor'), n. fl’g 1 In tlie 
ChiiM'Se ports, as Cantoii. ive , a native trad- 
ing manager for Eiiiopean merchants or 
residents The eoiiqiradnr acts as his em- 
ployer s agent or factotiiin on all ordinary 
occasions, even to the regulation of a resi- 
dent’s household. 

Comprecatlont (kom-pre-kiVshon), n. [L 
euiH. together, and preeat in, a praying ] A 
praying together; united or jiiildic suppli* 
cation or prayer. 

Next to dcnrecatiun against evil, ni.iy snerred 
comprecation for that whicTi is gond Up. H’llkins 

Comprehend (kom-pre-hciid'). r f [h e.<nn- 
prehendo com, together, pirr, before, and 
an ubs hendere, to catch ] 1 I'o take in or 
include within a certain scope; to includi* 
by implication or signiticutiun; to embriu-e; 
to comprise; to imply; as, (ireat Hritain 
comprehend* England and Scotland 'An 
art which comprehend* so many sevoml 
parts.' Dryden, 

If there be any other (.ominandment. it is briefly 
comprehended in tliib baying, ‘J'liou hliAlt love tliy 
neighbour us thyself. Kum xui 9 

The virtues required in the heroic poem (.ind In- 
deed in .ill writings published) arc comprehended in 
this one word, Discretion. Hohhes 

2 To take into the mind ; to grasp by the 
understanding; to possess or nave in idea; 
to understand ; to conceive or imagine 
fantasies that apprehend more tliaii cool 
itsason ever cmnprehcnd* ’ Shak 
f«od doeth great things, whuh we cannot enmpre- 
^nd • Jobxxxvii 5 

/Tis unjust that they who have not the least no- 
*ion of heroick writing, should therefure condemn 

pleasure which otners receive from it. lierause 
Uiey cannot comprehend it. Dryden. 


ch«eAain; £h, Sc. locA; g. i,/ob; 


—Apprehend, Comprehend. See Appke- 
HENll. 

Comprshender fkom-pre-hend’^r). n. One 
who compreheims; one who understands 
thomughly ‘Rather apprehenders than 
eomprehender* thereof.* (Sid worth. 
Comprehendlble (kom-pre-hen'di-bl), a. 
Same as Comprehemible. Benthain. | 

Comprehenidbillty (kom-pre-heu'si-bir'i- 
ti). n. The quality of being eoniprehensible; I 
cumprcdiensibleiiosB. ! 

Comprehensible (kom-pre-hen'8i-bl).a. [L. j 
eomprehen*ihUi* ] 1 Tapable of being coni- ; 
prehended or included; possible to be com- I 
prised • Knowledge not esnnprehemihle by 
axiom ' liacon - *2 ('apable of Innug under- 
stood; conceivable by the mind; intelligible. 

‘ An actual. iMidily, nnnpreheneihle place of 
toiTiieiit ' Milman 

ComprehensiblenesB (kom-pre-ben ' si-bl- 
lies), H Capability of being understood. 
Dr II. More. 

Comprehensibly (koni-pre-ben'si-bli). adv. 

In a comprehensible niatiner, conceivably 
Comprehension (kom-pro-hcii'shon), n. [L 

eirm prehen* to, from evmprehetuio, CMinprc- { 
heiutvm See (’oMritKIlKNb J 1 The act of 1 
coniprelicmliiig. including, or cnibrucing; ! 
a comprising; inclusion. 

Ill the OUl Testament there is a close /aw/et/ifM- 
xion Ilf the New , in the New, .in open disi nvcry of 
the Did Hooker 

Was It less easy to tibtain. or at least t<> ask (nr, 
their cniiLurrem t in .1 lomprehenxton or toleration 
of tilt Vresbytcrian clergy Hallam 

2 t That wbuh compndicnds or cumtains 
w'ithin itself; a siinnmiry; an epitome 
‘Tlioiigb not a catalogue of fundamrntnls, 
yet . . a comprehemton of them.* Chillinp- 
worth - 3 Act of taking into the mind; capa- 
city of the mind to understand ; iiower of 
the iiudcrstaiidiiig to riM'eivc and contain 
ideas; cajiacity of knowing ‘How much 
soever any iniths may seem alnm* our under- 
standing and compreheuHton * Up tieveridfle 
4 In rhet a trojie or figure, by which the 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of 
a pari for a whole, or a deHiiite niimlier for 
an indcliniie 5. In Iwic, all those attri- 
butes which make up the notion signified 
by a general term: all thorn* attributes which 
are essential to the existence of an object 
as such 

llml^. in its tomprehensnm t.ikcs in solidity, figure, 
quaiititi, II ibihty U\ttt . 

- Apprehemtion, Cmnprehen*ion Set* Al*- 

PKKIIKMsIon I 

Comprehensive (kom- pre-hon'siv). n. 

1 Having the (iiiality of ctitnprehcndiiig or 
embracing a great niinibcrora widccxU>nt; \ 
of c\tcii.sive npplfcatiuii ; wide in scope 1 
‘ J^arge and eowprehemire ideas ’ Charm inp j 
‘So iliffiisivc, s<» comprehensive, and so ca- ' 
tliolic a grace is clmrify ' Up Sprat More , 
sp<‘ciflcally 2 ('omprt'lieiiding niiicli in a | 
coinparstivelj small compass * Awry com- 
prehennive detiiiitioii ’ Uentley ‘A most } 
comprehenstve prayer ’ I* TattUrr 3 Hav- ; 
ing the pow'c-r to comxirehcnd or understand 1 
iiiuny things at once 

His h.iiiil iiiistaincil. his iiiiLorriiptcd heart, j 

lOtnptehrnsn't Pope 1 

Comprehensively (kom-prc-licn'Hi v-ii ),fff/r, 

III ucoiiiprehcnsivc inaniicr; w'itli great ex- 
tent of HcojN<; HO a.s to contuin much in 
small compass 

And here I shall ncii restrain rigliteoiisiicss to the ] 
p.irtK iiLir \irtu« nf Jiisin « , hut riiLirge n .i< < orrhis; 
to the genius .ind str.nn nf the book the Froverhs, 

111 whii li the words wisdoiii ami rightf nnsness arr 

1 iiiiiiii'inlv user! ier\ fompreheuMvely, v* as to sig- 

niiy all relhpun .nid \irtiti J liiotson 

Comprehensivene8B(koni-i>r£-heirHiv-ncs), 
n 1 The quality of being coiiiprchcnslvc; ' 
as, (a) the quality of cunixirchending or ern- ' 
bracing a great many paitieulars; extensive- | 
ness of scope or range; as, the comprehend 
\ sivene** of a view (h) The quality of includ- 
! iijg much in a few words or narrow com- 
pass 

Compare the beauty and tomprehensnunets of 
legends on atic lent coins eiddtion 

2 The jxiwer of having regard tn a number 
of things at once and bringing them to bear j 
on one point in a mental process; great- : 
ness of intellectual range; capaciousness of 
mind 

For Ifcicon we rlaim the drrulcd superiority (over ! 
Descartes) tn tomprehenstveness of ntind j 

! 7 /» Morett ! 

, Comprehensort (kom-pre-henVr), n One i 
who lays hold of; one who comprehends or 
has obtained potoeuion, as of knowledge I 

I When 1 shall have dispatched this weary pilgriro* { 

ft. Fr. tori; ng, *ing\ th, tAen; th. fAin; 


COMPRIBST 


age, and from <1 tr.ivelier shall coinc* to Ihi a compre- 
hemor, then f.irewdl faith, and welcome vision 

^ Up Hall 

Compresbvterial t (kom-pres'l)i-te''rl-nlXa. 
Along with a presbytery tir other members 
of a presbytery ‘ Coequal and compresby- 
terini Milton. 

Compress ( kom-prus'). rf. [L eomprimo, 
compressnm com, together, and premo, 
2 >re**um, to jiress ] 1 To press together; 
to force, urge, or drive into a smaller com- 
pass ; to coudense ‘ f’lui infect the air, as 
well as move it or rornpre** it.’ Itnlehfh. 
• liais'd her heiul with lijis eomprest ' Ten- 
nysou 

The air in a valley \>^\\wrv tempt rwed than Hint on 
the tup of .1 niiumtain. (, .■l,i,im.r. 

Ill Ilnmer . . we fmii imt a lew of thcM! sagaci- 
ous. Luri sentrmes, into whnh men un.u i tisiomcd 
with Imoksare foml o( lom/n iIumi experieiur 
of human life Pro^ AVa, kte 


2.t To embrace sexuidly. Heywomi: Cray 
S\N. To crowd, pn>s8, sfpieezc, condense ' 
ComprSSS (kom'pres), a In *nry a soft 
muss formed of tow, lint, or soft linen cloth, 
HO contrived ns by the nitl of a bandage to 
make due ]iressnre on any ]mrt 
Compressed(kom-piVHt').p Hilda, l Pressed 
into narrow compass , condensed 2. Elat- 
toned liitcrully or lengthwise ; having the 
tuo oppositf* sides plane or flat; as. a emn- 
jrreMted sU'iii; the compressed hill of a bird: 
eliiefly used in hot and zool. Compressed- 
air engine, in tneeh. an engine driven by the 
elastic force of compressed air Its con- 
struction is usually like that of a steani- 
engiiic, the force of the expanding air being 
excrteil against a piston in the cylinder. 
Compressibility ( kom-pres ' i-bir'i-tl ). n. 
The quality of being coinpressilile, or yield- 
ing to tiressiire; the quality of being eaii- 
able of eoinjiressloii into a smaller space 
or compass; as. the eompressibilit^i of elas- 
tic ibiids. ‘The great eomnressihility, 11 
1 may so sfienk. of the air Uoyle The 
compressibility of bodies arises from tbeir 
porosity, and hence, when a body Is eom- 
jiresHi'd into a smaller 1ml k the size of 
its pores is dimhiiKlnal, or its eonstitiient 
particles arc brought into closer contact, 
while Its (|iiantity of matter remains tlm 
same All bodies arc probably compreHsiblc 
in a greater or less degree Those bodies 
wdiicli return to tlieir fornu'r shatMi and 
diinensioiiH when the compressing force is 
removed arc termed elastic 
Compressible ( kom-prcH'i-bl ), a ( lapablo 
of licing cornpresMcd or for(‘(*d into a nar- 
rower I'onipa.'iH ; >iclding to pressure; con- 
dciisable. as, clastn ibi'ils iirv com jn’e*sible, 
CompreSBlbleneSB (kom pivs'i bl-ncs), n 
(‘onqilcHsiilility ; the quality of being coni- 
rircssiblc 


Compression (koin-prc'sbon). n The act 
of coiniiressing, or of iircHsing into a nar- 
rowei coiiipass, the act of forcing into closer 
union or density, the state of being com- 
pressed; used botli in a literal and figurative 
wqisc. ‘ CmnjiresKto t of gases.’ (ieo Fuinies 
‘ fVmiprcssiVoi of tlioiighl ’ Johnson. Com'- 
jtrcssion, Condensatnm Comjirrssion is the 
action of any force on a body, without re- 
ganling its citects; whereas condensation 
lieiiotes the stiite of a body that is actually 
reduced into n less bulk, and is an eifeet of 
eomj/rrssion, though it may be brought 
about by othermeans. The distinction, how- 
ever, is not always uttendod to. 
Compressive ( kom- pres' iv), a Having 

J lower to coinprcHS, tending to conqircHs. 
OmnreSBOr (kom-pres'Fr), n |L ] One who 
or tliat which comprcHses Specillcally, 
(a) ill anat. a iiniiic given to those innscies 
which |>resM togetlier the jiarts on wliich 
they act ; us, the romprrssor naris, a muscle 
of the nose, the cmnjireKKor jirontativ, the 
comjiressor urethra’, Ac (h)lusnry a name 
given to instruments of vurioijs forms, used 
for eoriipresHiiig difl'ereiit jiartsof the liody 
(c) An ap]>endage to a inicros<*opc. used 
for eompressirig objects with tlie view of 
rendering the examination of them more 
complete, (d) In gun a iiieehanistn (or 
compressing a gun-carrisge to its slnle or 
fdatform during recoil (e) In pneurn. a 
machine for eompressing air 
Compressure ( kom-pre ' shOr ), n The act 
or force of one laxly pressing against an- 
other; pressure. [Hare J 


Wr trird whether heat wuiiicl, iiotwithstaniling ko 
forcible a tompressure, iliUtf it. Hoyle 


Compriest t (kom'prCst), n. A fellow-priest. 

Will hr then praixr him for deferring to chaMike 
hik lewd and iiikoient compriests MtUon. 


w, trig; wh, tsAig; ah. omre —flee KiV. 
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Comprint (kom-print). v.i. in taw, to print 
a work belonging to another Burreptltioiuly. 

Jilare.] 

Comprint (kom'print). n. The surreptitious 
printing of a work belonging to another, to 
the prejudice of the proprietor; a work 
thus printed. 

Oomprlial (kom-priz'al), n. The act of com- 
prising or comprehending ; inclusion. * A 
eomjtriHtU . . . and sum of all wickedness.' 
Barrow. [Rare.) i 

ComprlM (kom-pris'), v.f . pret & pp. com- \ 
priMed; ppr. comprinng. [Fr. comprin, part 
of tomprendre, L. eomprenettdft, to conipre* 
hend Hee Comphkhsnp, which is the same 
word under a different form.) To compre- ■ 
hend; to contain; tr> include; as. the (ler- 
man Empire compriteu a number of separate 
statea 

Yet lesve our cousin Katharine here with us : 

She is our ca|>it.il deiiiiind, rotHfptsed 
Wallin the fore*rank of our .irtu les. Shak. 

l•rleIuithlp does two souls in one ffmfrixr 

Koxtommon. 

Necessity of shortness enuseth nieii t«> i iit oh iiii* 
pertinent disi curses, and to tatMfntf iiiulIi nutter 
ill few words. Honker. 

Hyn 1*0 embrace, include, comprehend, 
contain, encircle, inclose, involve, imply 

Comprobatet (kom'prb bat), v.i. To agree 
or concur in testimony. ‘ Comprobatr with 
Holye .Scripture ' Sir T. Elyot. 

Comprobatlon t (kom-pro-ba'shon), n. [L 
eomprttbatio, cnmprttfM com, and probo, to 
prove ] 1 .loint attestation or proof; con- 
current testiniony. ' Compmbatum from the 
mouths of at least two witnesses.' Sir T 
Brnww 2 .loint a[i|)rovnl ; approbation; 
concurrence. ‘ To whom the earl of Petit- 
brookt' imbosomes the whole design, aiid- 
pntHses his omnitrobatum in it ‘ Sir G. Buck. 

CfompromlBe (koni'prd nn/), n [Fr. com* 
promiti, a coniproniiat!, originally a mutual 
promise to refer to arbitration, from com- 
proinettre, L rumpromitto. to give bond to 
stand to an award emn, and jrramitto, to 
proinise .See PiioMlSK j 1 A mutual )iro* 
niise or contract of two parties in contro- 
versy, to refer their dllferences to the 
decision of arliitrators. 

*I lu* p.irli('s .irc pcrsu.idcd by friends or by their 
lilwycrs to |iiil the iii.ttter iii lomprytntte. 

hd Kuti^ht 

2. A settiement of differences Ity mutual 
concessioiiH, Jig a combination of two rival 
systems, priiiciples. Arc., in which a part of 
each is sacrificed to make the combination 
possible; us, to atitMiipt a oomvromiue be- 
tween the paths of ease and anibitlon. 

<) iii|;lori«iiis 

Shull wo upon the l(i(itiiiK of our l.iiid, 

Soii.l f.iir piav orders aiul iiiakr 
liisiiiiMtioii, p.irlcy and base irtne 
'1 o linns iinasivr) .'tfttik 

All t;*'veriinicnt . . is foundeil on camOf onuse 

niid barter Hiake 

8 What results from, or is founded on. such 
an agreement, as a specific arrnngetnciit. a 
course of conduct, or an institution . a mu- 
tual coiiccHsioii; as, his conduct was a com- 
prominr between his jiride and his poverty. 

OompromlM (konrprO-inl/,), vt pivt & 
pp ftntiprinniurd; ppr. conipromwiiig 1 To 
uiljust or coinbiiie by a cumprotiiise ; to 
settle by mutual com;essioiis. 

I he Lunirovrrsv may c,ibily be fOM/rowttsed 

FitUer, 

2.t To bind by a mutual agreement; to 
ngriH*. 

I,aban ■iinl himseir were t.'w^roMmed, 

That .ill the raiilinifN who w ere »lrc,iked .'ind mod 
Should fall as |a«.oVs lure :%)iitk 

8. To put to risk or hazard, or to exiatse to 
serious coiisetpuMices, b> some act or ileclar- 
Rtion which cuiiiiot be ii'ealled ; to ]uit in ! 
Jeopardy; to prejudice, to endanger the in- , 
terosts tif: orUm with rotiexive pronouns; ^ 
as, he eonipromiard hitnitr{f by his rash 
stnttuneiits ' I'o pardon all whn had been 
compromiHed in the late disturbances ' Mot- 
Iry [This is a modern meaning, reinproiiiif 
being formerly muni Instead ] 

Oompromlse (kom'prO-mlz), v i To make a 
compromise : to agree ; to aeconl ; to eom- 

jKiiind I Rare J 

OompromlMr (koui'prd-mlr.-dr), n. (fne who 
compromises. 

OompromlSBorlal t (konrprd-nils-Bd"ri-a1). 
a Relating to a eompromise Baitfu. 

Ootllpromlt(konrprd inU). r f prot pp. 
emnpromitted; ppr compr<mntting. [Fr «mi- 
promrthv .See COMPROMISK, n] l.t To 
pletlge, to engage; to promise. Vmnprompt- 
ting tliemselves . to abide and performe 
all suohMMitenee and awarde.’ Sir T Elyot. 

2 To put to hazard by some previous act or 


mtMMure which cannot be recalled ; to en- 
danger; to compromise. [Old and Ameri- 
can.] 

The ratification of the late treaty could not have 
compromttied our peace. Henry Clay. 

Comprovincial (kom-pr6-vin'shal).n. [Pre- 
fix com, and provincUu.l One belonging to 
the same jirovlnce or archiepiscopal Juris- 
diction Ayliffe. ..... 

Comprovlnciu ( kom • pr5 - vin 'shal ), a. 
Belonging to or contained in the same 
province. 

.Six islands, (om^ovtnnall. 

In ancient times unto Oreat BnUinee. Spenser. 

CornDBOgnatbua (komp-sog'nath-usX n. 
[Or. kompum, elegant, and gnathot, the 
Jaw or mouth ) Au extinct reptile {Comp- 
gonnathm longipeg), lielonging to the order 
Diiiosatiria. occurring in the lithographic 
slate of .Soletihofeii, and remarkable for tlie 
singular affinities which it exhibits to the 
true birds According to Huxley, *it is im- 
possible . . to doubt that it hopped or 
walked In an erect or semi -erect position, 
after the manner of a bird, to which its long 
nock, slight head, and small anterior limbs 
must have given it au extraordinary resem- 
blance.* 

Comptt (koiint). n [Fr. compte. .See 
(U)iJNT ] Account; computation; reck- 
oning. 

*l'liat thou didst love her, strikes some scores away 
brain the gre.it ivpn/t Shak. 

Comptt (kouni). v.t. To compute. See 

(^OUNT. 

Comptt (komi). a. [L. emnpttig ] Neat; 
spruce. ‘A cmnpt, accomplished prince.’ 
Vusarg. 

Compter t (kount'dr), n. A round piece 
of metal used lu calculation; a counter. 
Shak. 

Comptible t ( kount ' i • bl ). a. 1. Account- 
able -2 Hensitive. 

1 am very tompnhU, even to the least sinister usage. 

Shak 

Oomptlyt(kunit'll).adv Neatly. Sherwood. 
Comptneaat (komtTies), n Neatness. 
Comptolr (kofi-twgr). n [Fr. J 1. A 
counter --2 A coutitiiig-liouse. 

Comptrol (koii-trdP). ft. and v 8amo as 
Control 

Comptroller (kon-trori^r), n. A con- 
trolbT; an officer appointed to keeii a 
couiitcr-rcgistcr of acc:ounts ; one who ex- 
amines the ac.couiits of collectors of public 
money ; as, the oompiroUer of the customs 
.See (\)NTKoi.I.KK. 

ComptrolleraRlp (kou-trori^r-sbip), n. 
The ofllec of eoiiiptroller 

Compulaatlve, Gompulaatory (kom-pur- 
sa*tiv, kom-piil'HH-tor-i). a [L coinpul- 
gare, fioinjnilgatum, tti press or strike often 
or violently, aug. of mnipello, conipulKuin, 
to drive together, compel See (JOMPKL. J 
('ompclliiig, forcing; eunstraiiiing ; oper- 
ating by ftiree. [Rare.] 

1 o recover of us by strong I1.1111I 

Ami X.crni't ii'tnpnhafory, those fure&aid lands Shak 

Compulaatlvely (kom-pursu-tiv-ii). adv 
By constraint or compulsion. [Rare ] 
Compulaion (kom-pul'shon), n. [L com- 
puUnv, comjnUgionig, constraint, compul- 
sion .See CoMPULSATlVK ] The art of 
driving or urging by force, physical or 
moral, fon’c a]iplied; constraint of the 
will ' ImpoHiiioiis endured tlirough com- 
pulgion ’ llatlam 

If riMsons were as plenty as bla(.kberrics, I would 
give no 111.111 a reason upon (ompulsion Shak 

Compulsive (kom-purslv). a Exercising 
compulsion ; compulsory ; as. unifonnitv 
of o])inioiis cannot lie effected by ciminil- 
gi ve measures. [ N ow' I’are, J 
The I lergy would l»e glad to recover their dues by 
.1 more sliorl .ind nonpn/stre method 6 .■» f/f. 

Compulsively (koiu-pul'slv-li). adv By or 
umler ctimpulsioii ; by force ‘To forbid 
divorce eouipuigively.’ Milton. 

It IS jire-eiiuiiently as a critic th.it we feel bound to 
Tfv onsider his iSaintc Bens r’s) cUtni tf» the hi^h (dace 
.iiiiung the I i.isMcs of his tongue whicli the general 
\ okc of his < ountryinen has gradually anil reUictamly . 
but rather than impulsively, .issigncd 

t.) him. k’Hiirf /iev 

Compulsiveiiess (kom-pursiv-ncs), n. 
Force . eompulsioii. 

Compulsorily (kom-pursO-ri-li), adv. lu a 
compulsory* manner; by force or constraint 
Bacon 

; Compulsory (kom-pu1's6-ri). a. l. Exer- 
eising compulsion ; compelling; constraiii- 
1 iug 'Compulgory jiower.' Jer. Taylor.— 


2. Enforced; due to compulsion; obliga- 
tory. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions proceediiv 
from fear are properly compulsory actions ; which, in 
truth, ore not only voluntary but free actions. 

Brarnkall. 

This contribution threatening to fall infinitely short 
of their hofies, they soon made it computsor:^ ^ 

This kind of compulsory saving, however, would 
not have caused any increase of capital, unless a 
part of the amount had been saved overlain, volun- 
tarily, by the master. 7 iT. MUl. 

Compulsory (kom-purB6-ri),n. That which 
has the power of rd>mpe]ling; constraining 
authority. Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Compunct t (kom-pungkf), a. Feeling com- 
punction ; conscience - stricken. ‘ Contrite 
and eamp^inet.' Stow. [Rare.] 
Compuncted t (kom-pungk'ted). a. Feeling 
compunction. Foxe. 

Compunction (kom-pungk'shon), n. [L. 
ccnnpunciio, eompuiwo—cam, and pwngo, to 
prick or sting. See Pungent.] l.t A prick- 
ing; stimulation; irritation. 

Tliis is that acid spirit which witli such activity 
,'iiid compunction invadeth the brains and nostrils 
Str T. Hroume. 

2. The stinging or pricking of the conscience 
or of the heart ; regret, as for wrong-doing 
or for causing pain to some one ; uneasiness 
caused by tenderness of conscience or feel- 
ings ; contrition ; remorse. ‘ The cfn/ipu/ic* 
fton which such a man feels when lie is 
obliged ... to punish those crimes in 
which he had so long and so freely indulged 
himself.' Bp. Hurd. 

He acknowledged his disloyalty to the king with 
expressions of great compnnetton. Clarendon. 

CompunctlonlesB (kom-pungk'shon-les), a. 
Not feeling compunction. 

Compunctious (kom-pungk'shus), a. Caus- 
ing compunction ; stinging the conscience : 
causing m isgi ving. ‘ Compunct mug visitiiigs 
of nature ' Shak. 

Compunctiously (kom-pungk^shus-li), adv. 
With compunctum. 

Compunctive t (kom-pungk'tiv), a. 1 Caus- 
ing compunction. - 2 Sensitive to remorse : 
capable of repentance. 

('live me all f.iith, nil charity, and a spirit highly 
cotnpuncttve Jer. ‘Jaylot 

Com -pupil (koni-p(i'pil), n A fellow- 
pii])il or Btuileiit ‘Donne and his some- 
time cow'Vujnt in (.'amiiridgo . . . .Samuel 
Brook. ’ Jz Walton. [Rare ] 
Compurgation (kom-]>6r-ga'Bhoii), n. [L. 
eompitryo — com, and purgo, to purge or 
imrify ] An ancient mode of trial in Eng- 
laiiil, where the accused was permitted to 
call a certain luiniber t>f pcreoiis W'ho Joined 
their oatlis to his in testimony to Ids nino- 
t;f‘nct‘ They were persons taken from tlie 
iieigldiourhoud, or otiierwise known to the 
incensed, and acted rather in the character 
of Jurymen than that of w itnesses, for they 
swore to their lielicf, not to wliat they knew; 
that is, on the accuseii making oath of his 
innocence tliey swore that tliey believed he 
was speaking the triitli Compurgation in 
the ecclesiastical courts w'us not uliolished 
till tlie reign of Kliralicth. 

Compurgator (kom'p6r-gu-tf^r), n. One who 
liy oatli justiffes another’s innocence See 
COMPIJKGATION 

Compurgatorial (koni'p^r-ga-td^ri-al), a. 
Relating to compurgation 

The lonsuls of Avigiuui, Nihiiicii, .iiid St GiUes 
took their coml^nr^'a/ortal i>.ith ti* liik fulfilment of 
all tliexe stipulations. Afilman 

Compursion t (kom-pAr'shon), n A pursiug 
up or wrinkling together. * Compurgiong of 
the mouth.' Sterne [Rai'e 1 
Computability (kom-put'a-biF'i-tl), n. The 
quality of being computable 
Computable (kom-put'a-bl). a Capable of 
being computed, numbered, or reckoned. 
* N ot easily computable by arithmetic. ’ Sir 
M Male. 

Computatet (kom'pu-tat), vt Same os 
Compute Cockeram. 

Computation ( kom - pu • t& ' shon ), n. [ L. 
computatin, from compute. See COMPUTE. 1 

1. The act or process of computing, reck- 
oning, or Gstimatiiig ; calculation. * By Just 
eavnpiifafion of the time.’ Shak. 

By our best computation we were then in <1 degrees 
ofJatitude Ifaikluyt 

2. The result of a computation ; the sum. 
quantity, or amount ascertained by com- 
puting or reckoning 

We pas-s for women of fifty : many additional year» 
arc thrown into female computations of thu. nature. 

Addison 

Syn. Reckoning, calcnlation. estimate, ac- 
' count 


Fite, f&r, fat, fgU: mb, met. hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not. more: tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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A com- 


Computator (kom-pa-ta't«r), n. 
outer; a calculator. Sterne. 

Compute (kom-puto, v.t pret A pp. com- 
puted; ppr. fiomputing. [L eomputo, to 
calculate— com, together, and puto, ori- 
ginally to cleanse, and hence to clear up, 
settle, adjust, reckon, value, esteem. Tro- 
bably from root of puma, pure.] To deter- 
mine by calculation; to count; to reckon; 
to calculate; to estimate: often witli a clause 
as object ; as, to compute how fur the moon 
is from the earth. ' Two days, as wo com- 
pute the days in heaven.’ Milton. 

I could demonstrate every pore 

Where itieinnry lays up all her store ; 

And to an inch comfiute the statv>n 

•T wixt jud^'nient and imagination. Prior. 

Compute (kom-p&t'). V. i. To reckon. 

Where they did compute by weeks, yet still the 
year was measured by months Holder. 

Computet (kom-put'), n. Computation. 

‘ Tiue and Just compute ’ Sir T Browne 
Computer (kom-put'6r), n One who com- 
putes ; a reckoner ; a calculator. 

ComputlBt (kom'pfit-ist), n. A computer ; 
a calculator. Sir T. Brofwne 

The treasurer was a wise man. and a strict com^ 
putist, II 'otton 

Comrade G^oin'rad; formerly also kom radO. 
n [O E cMinamde, eamerade, from Sp. j 
ciimarada, Fr camarade, originally a iiiili- | 
tary term signifying a member of the same 
(‘haniboT, from I,, camera, a chamber.] An 
associate in occupation or frietulship; a 
close companion; u mate. *’J'o be a com- 
rade with the wolf nml owl.’ Shak. 

Where is his sun. 

The luntblc-foiited inadt.ip I'rinrc of Wales, 

And his tomrades, th.d daiTcd the world aside, 

And bid It |),issy SItitA. 

Thus he iiu'ved the pniice 
Tn l.iuglilor iind hisjornnK/cT tu applause. Tenuysott 

Comradeehlp (kum'rud-ship). n. Htate of 
lieing u eomrmle 

Com-roraet (kom^rug), u. A fellow- 
rogue. If. Joniton. 

>'«ni may seek them in Bridewell, or the Hole , here 
are none uf yuur com'ro^’tics Matuui’e*' 

Corns, Cooms (komz. koniz), n. pi [L 
eulinuc, a stalk ] 'Hic points of the radicles 
of limited grain, whicli, after kiln-drying, 
dro[i olf during the process of turning; 
mult-dust 

Con*. A Latin jirelix. a form of the pre- 
position cum, with; as, eo/u‘ourso; coaili- 
tiDii, constant, contend, connection. This 
jireposition when used as a prefix assumes 
various foiins throiigli the iiitlueiu'e of the 
initial letter uf the word or stem to ssiiich 
it is nthxed 'riius. before a labial, it be- 
Cl lines cam ; us, co/njiress, combine ; lieforc 
a vowel or h it becomes co; as, coalesce, 
cohere; before I it beemiies cal; ns, cotloct', 
lieforc r it becomes cor It mids the notion 
of connection, or inteiisiflcs the iiieuiiiiig. 
CoUtkoii) [Abbrev. from L. conri-n, against 1 
In the phrusc pro and con, for and against, 
con denotes the contrary or negative side of 
a question Wlien used as a noun it denotes 
a person who is in the negative, ur more coni- 
nionly a statement, argiimeiit, jioiiit, or con- 
sideration, in opposition to or militating 
against what has been proposed; as, to take 
up the prois and comt of an argument. 


of many knotty points thej spoke, 
Anri pro and con by turns thr-y took. 


Prior, 


Con ( kon ), r t pret. A pp. canned ; ppr. 
eonnimj. [In nrst sense from A Sax 
cunnaii, to know, to be able; in second 
from A Sax. cunnian, to try, to examine, 
from the same verb Sec Can, Know ] 

1 t To know'. 

Of muses. Hobinol. I couw no skill Spenser. 
They s.iy they con to heaven the highw.iy. Spenser 

2 I’ll peruse carefully and attentively; to 
study over; to learn ; as, to con a lesson. 

Here .ire voiir parts .and I am to mtreat ynii to 
con them by to-iiiorrow night. 

A |jr.a\f‘ .Saniiivl Johnson, in his forloni garret, 
imght over the biographies of authors in that 
w.iv ■ ( arlyle 

—To con thanka, to give or express thanks; 
to thank. 

I con you no thanks for it Shak. 

Con, Conn (kon or kun), v t. iVauf. to 
direct the man at the helm of a vessel how 
to steer ; as, to eon a ship. 

Conacre (kon-a'k^r), a. In Ireland, per- 
taining to the custom of letting laml in 
small portions to poor jieople for a single 


crop, the rent Iteing paid in money or in 
labour. 

The fields had lieen let out under the ctmai/e 
system, at so much a rood, for the potato-season. 

rto/lope 

Oonaoro (kon-a'k^r). v.t To let on the 
conacre system. 

Conarlnm (ko-na'ri-um). n. [L. eanua, Or 
konoa, a cone.] A name once given to the 
pineal gland. 

Conation (ko-na'shon). n. [L eonor, cona- 
tua, to attempt, to strive after ] In metaph. 
a word invented by Sir W. Hamilton to 
design the faculty of voluntary agency, em- 
bracing desire and volition. 

Conative (kon'a-tiv), a Relating to the 
faculty of conation. 

This division uf mind into the three great rlnsses 
of the cognitive faculties, the feelings, . . and the 

exertive or ivnative powers. . was iirst promul- 
gated by Kant. Sir H‘. Hamilton. 

ConatUB (ko-na'ttts), n. A tendency simu- 
lating an effort on the part of a plant or 
animal to supply a want; a nisiis. 

What cjnatui could give prickles to the porcupine 
or hedgehog, or to the sheep its Hcece? Paley. 

Goncamerate (kun-kanVfyr-at), v.f. [L eon- 
eamero, to arch— con, and camera, an artdi, 
arched roof, or clmmlter ] I’o arch over; to 
vault. ‘One concamemfed bone.’ A^ Orew 
[Rare ) 

Concameratlon (kon-kam^6r-H"s1ion), n. An 
arching; an arch or vault. [Rare ] 

The inside of these hot-houscs .ire divided into 
many cells and toiuamerations. Sir I Herbert 

Concatenate (kftn-katVvnAt). v.t. pret A 
liji. concatenated ; ppr coiwatenating [L 
eoncateiw, eoneatenatum, to link tugether 
— can, together, and catena, a chain. See 
Chain ] To link togetlior; to unite in a 
successive series or chain, as things tlepeiid- 
ing on each other 

N.ittire has o'n atenated our ffvrtuues mid aflei 
tioiis together with indissoluble bamis ot mulii.ii lym 
p.ithv Itarr.m 

Concatenate t (kon-kutV-iiat). n Linked 
together. ‘ ’t'he elemonts be so concatenate ' 
Anhmalc 

Concatenation (koti-katv-iin^slion). n. 1'hc 
state of being concatenated or linked togc 
tiler , tt senes of links united ; a siicc* ssivc 
series or onler of things connected or de- 
pending on each othei. ‘The consonaiicy 
and concatenation of truth.’ It Jouhon 
‘A lU..'. concatenation of causes and effects ’ 
Horne. ' A concatenation of cx)>logionB ’ 
Irving 

Concausef (kon-kuz^), n Joint imiso 

Fotherby 

Concavation (kon -ka-va'shon ),n. | See ( '( >N • 
CAVK I The act of making concave. 
Concave (kon'kav), a. jL concavmt - con, 
and cavuH, hollow Sec f’AVK.J I Hollow 
and curved or rounded, os the inner surface 
of a s]ihcrical body; presenting a hollow 
or incurvation towunls some, direction ex- 
pressed or uiiderstiHid ; iiiriirved A sur- 
face IS concave when straight lines drawn 
from point to point in it fall Iietw'cen the 
surface and tiic spectator, ami convex wiicn 
the surface comes hetween him anil such 
lines ‘ rVoirniv shores ’ Shak. 2 HolJow; 
empty {Rare | 

I-or Ills verity in luvi-, I do think liiin .t\n>n,,n'e as 
•a u»vcre<l goblet or .« worm r.<tcii nut s/or/ 

— Concave Icok. in opticn, it lens having either 
one or both sides eoiicave 
See LKN.*v -- Concave mirror. 

' in option. See MiKiion A 
courare lea/, in botany, n leaf 
witli Its edge rutsed above the 
disc 

Concave (kon'kav), n A hol- 
low; an aich tir v'hiiU, a cavity. 

• The enneavr of this ear ’ It ^ 
i Jonnon ‘The cronxiec of the pi 
hlueund cloudless sky ’ R'erthi. i.;ns 
worth 

Concave (kon'kav), r t. pret A fip concaved; 
ppr concaving. To make htdlow ‘That 
■ westeni bay concaved by vast iiioiintaiiiH.’ 
I A nna Seward. [ Rare. ] 

Concaved (kon'kavd), p and a Made hoi- 
, low In her an epithet sometimes applied 
to ordinaries, Ac , when lamed in the form 
of an arch; as, a chief eo7icai;ed. Called also 
; A rehed. 

' Concavely (kon'kav-!!). adv So as to be 
concave, in a (‘oiieave manner 
Concavenees (kon'kav-nes), n. Hollowness, 
concavity Johnunn 

Concavity (kon-kav'l-ti), n. (Fr. eoneavitc, 
L coneavitaa.] 1 Hollowness -2 A con- 
cave surface, or the space contained in it ; 


the Internal surface of a hollow spherical 
body, or the space within such body. ‘ The 
eoneavitiea of the shells.’ H'ootfiearrf. 

Look upun the outside of n dome, your eye half 
surrounds U; look up into the insiik-, and at one 
gUince 'you have nil the prospect of 
It, the entire coucnvity falls into your 
eye at mice. ..4ddtsoH. 

Concavo-concave (kon-ka'- 
v6-kon-kav), a. Concave or 
hollow on both surfaces, os a 
lens; but lenses of this kind 
are more freiiucntly termed 
double concave lenses. See 
Coiicavo con- LEN8. 

cave i.^ns Concavo - oonvox (kon-ka'vO- 

koii-veks), a, A term applied 
to a lens whicli is concave on one side and 
convex on the other, but so that the con- 
vex surface has the least curvature, and 
would nut, if contiiiiKMl, meet 
the concavo surface. SeeLoN- 
VKX. 

ConcavoUBi (kon-ka'vus). a. 
('oncave. ‘ Coneawma parts 
of the liver.’ Abp. Pot- 
ter 

ConcavouBlyt (kon-ku'vus-lt). 
Conc.tvrt-con. J” ** coiicave manner; 

vex Lens So us to show a concave sur- 
face; concavely. 

The dolphin thiit i.arricth Arlmi is contaveusly iti- 
\tTtfd. Sir T. Ntoii'iie 

Conceal (kon-sCd'), r.f [From L. eoneelo, to 
conceal - con, together, find rclo, to hide, 
wiiich is cog with A. Sax helan, to cover, 
E. hell, hole, hull, Ac.] 1. To hide; to with- 
draw from ohscrvatioii ; to covur or keep 
fi-om sight; us. a party of men amcealed 
themselves behind a wall; a iiiaak eoneeala 
the faee 

Wh.it pruht is it if we sUiy our brother, uiul conceal 
hisbIouilT Immi. xxxvii -jb 

2 ’I’o ket‘p close or secret; to forbear to dis- 
close . to withhold from utterance or do- 
clavaiioii ; as, to eonct'al one’s thoiiglits or 
opinions 

1 h.ivr not lofueaM the words of the Holy One, 

|ob vi to. 

My gr.iLious lord, tli.it which I would dist o\cr 

1 he l.iwr I iricudshi|> bids iiir to lootcal Shak. 

Conceal, Hide, Dimjuiae, Secrete Conceal, 
a gt‘neri(‘ term for to hiile from sight or 
observation, gentsrally implying less of ac- 
tion than either hide, disgniac, or aecrete. 
Everything hidden, disguised, or secreted 
is concealed ; but it is not always hidden, 
disguised or sccrctt'd when it is concealed. 
Hide, to witliiln'M' or put away from sight, 
as into an obscni'c ]da(‘c. often used in a 
sense less iictlvc than dmjaiHe or aecrete; 
us, to hide treasure ; a ctittiigc hidden amid 
woods JHMtjniKc, to conci'ul hy ffivlng a 
false appcarniice to; as, to diHguiac one’s 
self; to diagiiiac one’s feelings Secrete, lit 
to set a)>nrt or aside, to eoneeiil by jiutting 
nwuy III a scen*t iilaee SYN. 'I'o hide, se- 
crete, screen, cover, disguise, disseinhle 
Concealable (kon-seru-bl), a rupahlc of 
being eoiieealeil, bid, or kept close ‘ The 
omnlseieney of (ioil, whereiinto there is no- 
thing eoneeulahle ’ Sir T /trmvne. 
Concealedly (kon-sereil-li), adv. Jn a con- 
cealed, i;oiiecaliiig, or clandestine manner; 
HO as not to be detected 

W.irlilly lusis .iiid iiiicr(-.is Mlly crci-p in, nn.l ton- 
rea/edly wr>rk in tlii-ir lie.irt'. tip (•itiuleti 

OoncealednBBB (koii-sered-nes>, n. A state 
of being concealed Johnaon 
Concealer (kon-sel'Or), n l one who con- 
ceals 

Tin * ! too rater of the < rime w.^^ ei]u.i1ly guilty 
l hitendun 

2 t A person formerly eniplo>cd in England 
to find out concealed hinds, that is, lands 
privily kept from the king liy persons hav- 
ing nothing to show foi tlieir title to them. 
Concealment (koii-serrncnt), » l The act 
of eoiicculjiig, hiding, or keeping secret 

.She never toKI her love, 
lint let t.oneahnrot. like a worm i' the bud. 
I'l-cii III! her rl.itii.isk (heck Shak 

ftpecUlcally, in law, tlie siippression of truth 
t<j the injury or prejudice of another - 

2 'riie state of being hid or concealed ; pri- 
vaej 

Sonic de.ir cause 

Will in t oncealment wr.ip me for .i while Shak 

3 .Shelter from observation ; cover from 
sight 

The cleft tree 

( Irti rs Its kind roncealment to .1 few. 

'I hcif food Us insecu, and its iiiosh ilirir ne<U 
Thomson 


ch. dtain: Cb, Sc. \och\ g. go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, th. then: th, fAin; w, laig; wh, laAig; zh. azure —See Ksr. 
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4. In Etig. kUtt property concealed from the 
commiHSionera for the disitolution of mon- 
asteries, &c. , at the time of the Reformation. 
6.t Secret knowledge; a secret 

A worthy tfcntlcnian 
T:xcrt;iJitii;ly wrll read, and profited 
In ktraiiKC coueeaimeHts ShaJh. 

Syn. Secrecy, disguise, hiding, retreat, hid- 
ing-place 

Oonoede (kun-sed'). v.t pret k jip. eon- 
ceded; ppr eoneedvng |L. eoncedo, to go 
with, give way, t<i yield -c«n, together, uml 
eedo, to go, yield ] 1. To ndiiiit us tiue. 
Just, or proper; to grant; to let jiasH undis- 
puted , as, tlie advocate etnicedeK the point 
in (|ue8tion * Assumed os u principle to 
jirovc another thing which is not conceded 
as true itself ’ Sir T. Erinone often gov- 
erning a clause introduced by that 

.S«i far from cohc^Uiux' tli.it the cri-.iti<iii«i of .nrt are 
unreal, there U a seiiv m whuh it in.iv In m.niit.imi-d 
that all great works of art are more k .tl th.in the 
matter of-fai t world, (or ahi(.h exi-liisivr re.ililv is 
claimed /;/•, 

2. To make a concession of; to grant as a 
privilege, to yield up, to grant, to ulloa : 
to Httrteiider, as. tiie Egyptian government 
ennerded the privilege of cutting tlie Suez 
(,’anal to a Kreiictiniun. 

Concede (kon sed'). iM TomiikeconeesHion, . 
to grunt a reiiuest or petition; to yield 
I wished you l<> lowro/r to America at .1 lime when 
she prayril 1 om 1 ssion ,it yoiit (eel Uto kt 

Oonoeder (konsedV>r). n due who con- 
cedes. 

Conceit (kon-set'), n fd K conHeyte, eon- 
cei/d, d Kr ronrept. from L concepius, a re- 
ceiving. ctiiiceptioii, from eoncipiu, to eon- 
ceivf) cfia, and eapw, to take or stdze; 
etunp deceit^ receipt ] 1 t 'i’liat which is 
conceived, itiiagined, or formed in the mind: 
conception; idea, thought, image 

In iiiiiji'hing there* ever pri-c nlrtli a ronreif nf snnie- 1 
wii.it ridii iilmiit, and therefore 11 is proper to iii.in. 

/i/»< on 

2t Power or faeulty of coneolvitig; under- 
standing, nitpreht^nsion. 

How often did lin eyes s,iv to me th.it they loved I ' 
vet 1, mil looking lor sm h a matter, hnil tint my ion- < 
open to iiudcrst.iiid them \i* /' Sm'«o' 

3 dpitiioii; estiiiiatioii; vieworhelief 
.Scest tlioii a man wise in his own cancritt tlierc is 

mure hope of n luol than uf him Prov xxvi t.< 
lly n little stinlyiiig in learning and a great rotunt , 
of hiiiiself lie has lost Ills religion IttutUy 

4 An ill-grotitidod opinion; a hnselessfaiiey, < 
a crotchety notion. 

The form whu h this totueU usually assumes is th.it ' 
of supposing that niiUiti* lends more ,issist.imr to 
hiiiii.in riide.ivotirs m agriiullurc than in m.iinifai- 
tures 7 S Mill 

b An ill-grounded opinion of one's own ini- 
IMirtunee; self conceit: vanity; as, a person 
full of conceit. * I’linuetl wdth conceit ’ 
Cotton (! A witty, happy, or ingenious 
thought or exjircBsioii , Honiething witty, 
HiiiiiHing, or well-nineeivetl ; a qiiaiiit or 
hunioroiiH fnney; wit, humour; ingenuity; 
in model’ll usage it is more especially a])plied ' 
to u (|Uaiiit or odd thought or fancy out 
of idacc; a thought or exiiression inteiidetl 
to be striking or poetical, but rather fur 
fetched, insipid, or pedantic. 

His wki Is .IS thirk us lewksburv imist.ird ■ there 
is no more ti'mfi/ m him iliaii is in ,« mallet Shni 
The later writers, in order to K>iin inoie .ipplanse, 
devmlni in sniiir manner Iroiii the spirit of I'etrar. h, 
seeking mgenunis llionghls, lUirid umifirs, splendid 
ornaments //.i.V.iw 

(tut 0 / conceit with, not having a favour- 
aide opinion of, iio longer pleased \«ith 
W hat 11.1111 cliiefiv put me ew/ e/ tioorr/ .vif/i this 
moving manner, is tlie ire,)uem disappomtini ni ; 

s.rtff 

Conceit <kon-Kct'), c.t 1 t 'I'o eoliccivr , to 
iiiiagiuo. to think; to form an idea of 

One of iwti Kid ».i\s voii must n'tunfnw, 

1 llher M coward 01 ,1 iiiurdrn r S'j.k 

2. With the reflexive pnmoun. to imagine 
wrongly; to err in iKdioving (Rare l 

riu strong, bv themsflve\ we.ik, are 

thiieby remlered liiaslive. Sc'uth 

A\ ( lerocif chr re/rri ih.tt wr eontempl.itr absol'ite 
cxislcmc when we only speculate absolute V'ov.ition 
V/» /(■ HomttO'H 

Conceit t (kon-set'), v.i. To form a notion : 
tr> eoncelvo ‘Thitse whose vulgar appre- 
hensions conceit hut low of iiiatriinoiiiai pur- 
posoa ’ Milton 

Conceited (kon-sct'ed).a. l.t Endowed with 
fancy or iiniiglnation . ingenious; well or 
wittily eoneeiveil or expressed. ’ Conceited 
nuuKiues, rieli baiiquets ' Drayton ' An 
adntirahle conceited fellow * Shak ‘Active 
of body, pleasantly conceited, and sharp of 


wit ’ KnoUee.-~2.^ Ingeniously or curiously 
contrived; fanciful. ‘A conceited chair to 
sleep in.' Evelyn —Z. Entertaining a flat- 
tering opinion of one's self; self-conceited; 
vain; egotistical ‘Some empty conceited 
heads.' Eelton It may have of before the 
oliject of cmiceit 'How conceited yf their 
<iwn wit, seiciiee, and politeness ’ Jientley. 
Conceitedly ( kon-scred-li ), adv. 1. In a 
eoneeittMi manner; with vanity or egotism; 
as, he h|ioke conceitedly of his attainments 
*J i Wittily, ingcnioiLsly. ‘Cicero most pleas- 
santlv ami conceitedly (said) ' Holland — 
3t Kaiici fully; whimsically. * Conceitedly 
dress her.* Donne. 

ConceltedneSB (kun-set'ed-nes), n. The state 
of liciiig conceited , an overweening fond- 
nc8.s of one’s own person or endowments ; 
vanity; conceit ‘Aristotle’s pride, conceif- 
cdncM, and uiithaukfulness towards Plato.' 
J)r. JI More. 

As arr<»gaticc ami i ouffUednest cX our own abilities 
.in very shocking .'iiui offcnsivt* to men of sense and 
\irtiii.. wo limy be very sure they are highly displeas- 
ing to that living who delights iti a humtilc mind 
^ddnoo 

Conceltlesi t (kon-sctles), a. Of dull con- 
ception; stupid; dull of apprehension. 

Thmk'st thou I am Hu Shailnw, so conceittess, 

T o be seduced by thy fl.ittery? Shak. 

ConcelvabUlty (kon-sgv'a-bil"i-ti). n. Con- 
('(‘ivabteiiess. 

Conceivable (kon-sev'a-bl^, a Capable of 
being conceived, thought, imagined, or un- 
derstood ‘ Whereby any conceivable weight 
may be moved by any conceivable power.’ 
Bp. Wilkim. 

If . . those propositions only are concflvahle of 
which subject and predicate are capable of unity of 
representation, then is the subjectivity of space in- 
I oiiceivahle // S/eorer 

ConoelvablenCBS (kon-sev^a-bl-nes). n The 
((iiality of being eoiieeivalde 11 S/tencer. 
Conceivably (kon-sev'a-bli). adv In a con- 
ceivable <ir intelligible maiiuer Sir T. 
Browne; 

Conceive (kon-sev'). vt pret. ^ pp con- 
ceived; ppr.coneeiviny (O ¥t. eoncever.cmi- 
eeveit, Fr. coneeruir, from L. eoncipere, to 
conceive, iwreeive, receive, etmiprise — con, 
togetber, and capio, to take, receive ] 1 To 
liecome pregiiuni with: to develop in the 
womb in an embryoiiir state ‘ Sinful man 
conceived and iKirn Ih sin ’ Tennyvon. 

She h.ith also conceroed a xnii in her old .ige. 

1 like I 

2. To form in the mind: t<» devise. 

Nebuch.(diiez 2 ar hath (otuetvett a purpose ,’igainst 
you jer xlix to 

U was among the ruins of the Capitol that I first 
foiitfitfd the idea of a work w'hich h«ts ntmisrd and 
cxcri.ise<l near twenty yrart* t»f my life uil’hm. 

3 To realize in the mind ; to form a con- 
ception of; to place distinctly lK*fore the 
thoughts; tti comprehend, often usimI as a 
Biieeifle term in philosophy. See roNCEi'- 

TION, *2. 

c can neither t out f toe, on the one hand, an ulti- 
mate mimiiium «*( s^koc or lime . iior van we on the 
other, (oMceiir their infniitt. divisilnlity In like ni.iii- 
ner, we cannot rotiirn'r the .'ibsolnie < oiiniiim cmeni 
of time nor the utmost hiiiit of spate, and are yet 
eqnallv un.ibli* to cotuetoe them without aiiv' ■ om- 
mciicrnicnt or hunt. Str H if,tttii/toti 

4 To think; to imagine: to suppose ]>os- 
sible 

You t an hartUy ranoriTV this man to have been bred 
in the same i liiiinte Sv’t/: 

fi t To admit into the mind; to feel ‘ Such 
n pleasure as iiieiiged birds concciiv.’ Shak. 
0 t To lieeome uwart* of t»r aeitiiaiiited with 
t OHCi’r. the dishonour of hl^ mother 
H< stiaight declined, drunp'd, took it deeply, 

1 asteii d .iml fix’d the xhame on’t in hiinsril SA.tk 

7 To express; to embody in words; ns. 1 
received a letter rowrermf in the following 
tenii-. conceived in plain terms. Biovyhant. 
SYN Tn apprehend, imagine, suppoM, uu> 
derstaiid, comprehend, believe, tliink. 
COSCClve (koii-set *). r I 1 To li.n e a fetus 
foriiietl 111 the womb; to become pregnant 
rium shall tvwettc, and itcar a son Judg xiii h 

2 t To hold on opinion; with qf 

The grievetl commons 
H.irdlv c.nutn'r of me , let it be noix'd 
That through our tntcrcexkton this resokenient 
And p.-irdon lomcs Shak. 

3 To have or form a conception or idea ; to 
think witho/ 

Ct'ncfttf «>,' things clearly and distinctly m their 
own mitiires. n'mrnr things cumpleielv in all 
their jsirts 

ConCBlver (kon-s^v'^r). n. one that con- 
ceives Sir T Browne 
Conoelebratet (koii-seFe-brat). v.t [L C 0 f». 
celebro J To celebrate together. Skertcood. 


Conoentt (kon-sent'), n. [L. eoncentuc, from 
concino, to sing in accordance— con, and 
eano, to sing. ] 1. Concert of voices; concord 
of sounds; harmony. ‘That undisturbed 
song of pure ctmoent* Milton- ‘2 Consist- 
ency; accordance. ‘In concent to his own 
principles.' Atterbury. 

Concent t (kon-sent'), v.t. To make to ac- 
cord; to harmonize. 

Such inuuck is wist* words, with tunc romented. 

.s/>e»srt 

Concentfult (kon-sentTuI), a. Uannonious. 

'Ho concent/vl an harmony.’ Fotherby. 
Concentrate (kon-sen'trat or kon'scn-trat), 
v.t. pret A' pp. concentrated; jipr. mneen- 
trating. [See Cuncentke.J 1. To bring to 
a common centre or point of union, tn cause 
to come together ; tfi bring nearer to each 
other; to bring to bear on one point; to 
direct towards one object; as, to concentrate 
rays of light into a focus. 

He hastily ofneeH/t afed ho, whole forte at his own 
camp. MMe\ 

The magistracy are novi concentrating their efforts 
on the suppression of begging. 

hxaminet rirti rpaper. 

2. In chemical manipulations, to intensify 
by removing non- essential matter, to reduce 
to a state of great strength and inirity; to 
rectify. 'Spirit of vinegar convent rated and 
reduced to Its gresttest strength ' A rbvthnot. 
See CONCENTKATION (ft) 

Concentrate (kon-sen'trAt or koii'sen-trat), 
v.i To apjiroach or meet in a coiuiiion 
point or centre 

concentrated (kon-sen'trat-ed or kon'sen- 
trat-ed), p. and a. 1 Brought to a common 

{ loint or centre.— 2, Increased in strength 
>y concentration (which see) ; as, a concen- 
trated solution of morphia; concentrated 
sulphuric acid.- 3 . Tnpafftof a term applied 
to the pulse wlien there is a contracted con- 
dition of the artery 

Concentration (kon-Ken-tra'shon), n The 
act of concentrating ; as. (a) the act of col- 
lecting into a central point; the act of 
directing to one object; the state of lieing 
brought to a common point or centre ; as, 
the concentration of troo]>s in one idace; the 
concentration of one’s energies. 

The evidence of Mi|>«rior genius is the power of 
intellectual concentration Ji R flaydon 

(ft)Tn ehem. the act of increasing the strength 
of fluids by volatilizing part of their water. 
The matter to be eonceiitrated must, there- 
fore, he less readily eviiftorated than water, 
as sulphuric and phttsphoric acids, solutions 
of alkalies, Ac. 

Concentratlve (kon-Ben'tra'tiv),a. 1'ciiding 
to concentrate, characterized by eoneeiitra- 
tion ‘A concentmtive act. or act of atten- 
tion ’ Sir W. Hamilton , 
ConcentrativeneBB (kon-sen'tra-tivnesy n. 
The (|uality or faeulty of eoiicentrating ; 
spet’iflcally, in phren one of the propensi- 
ties w’hose function is sufiposed to bestow 
the pow’cr of concentrating two or more 
mental powers at one and the same time 
' upon any imrticular object 
Concentrator (kon'sen-ti’a-tAr), n One 
who or that which concentrates, sjiecifically, 
an apparatus for the separation of dr}', 
comminuted ore. according to the gravity 
of its particles, by exposing a falling sheet 
of ora dust to intermittent puffs of air E. 
H Knight 

Concentre (kon-sen'tf>r). v.i. prat A pp. 
eoncentred ; ppr concentriny ( Fr concen- 
trer — L cun, together, and centrum, a 
centre ] To converge to or meet in a com- 
mon centre, to combine or heiinitcd in one 
object. ‘ (bid, in whom all perfections con- 
centre ' Bp Bereridye 
All these art* like so iii,ti>y lines dr.'iwn from several 
objetis. that in some way relate to him ami lomen- 
/rr II) him Sir Af Hate 

Concentre (kon-sen't^^r), v t. To draw or 
direct to a common centre; to bring together; 
to concentrate ‘In the concentriny all 
i their precious beams ’ 3/ tfbm. ‘The a retch 
j concentred all in self ’ Sir H* Scott. 

lly no other intellectual application is the soul thus 
reflected on itself, and its faculties concentred in such 
independent, vigorous, unwonted, and ir.ntinuous 
j energy Sir II Hamilton. 

Concentric (kon-sen'trik), a [L concentrieng 
, —con, and centrum, centre ] Having a com- 
mon centre ; ns. eonccutric circles, ellipses, 
spheres. Ac. ; the concentric coats of oiiious, 
• or bulbs with many layers . the cfnieentrie 
orbits of tlie planets. * Concentric circlet 
upon the surface of ttie water ’ Eexeton 

Those, like so many spheres, but one heaven make. 
For they are all concentric unto thee Donne. 


Fite, fkr, fat. full; mA. met, h4r; pine, pin: ndte, not, move; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound;. U, 8c. abune; v. Sc. fey. 
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Conoentrloal (kon-sen'trik-a1), a. Same as ' 
Concentric. Boyle; Arlntthnot 
Oonoentrioally (kon-aen'trik al-li). adv. In 
a concentric manner; in a common centre. 


All the torrents which descend from the southern 
side of the Alps, and from the northern slope of the 
Apennines, meet concentrwally in tlie recess or 
mount.iin bay which the two nd^es inuluse ' 

Concentricate (knn-sen'tri-kat). v.t. To : 
concentrate. Latham. 

Ck>noentricity (kon-sen-tris'i-ti), n. State 
of lieing concentric 

Conoentual ( kon-Ben'tu-al ). a. [From con- 
tent] Harmonifius; accordant 'This con- 
summate or eoneentual soiii; of the nintli i 
sphere.’ T Warton. [Rare ] I 

Concept (koiFsept), n. The subject of a ! 
conception; the object conceived by the i 
mind; a notion. I 


(Kant and his followers) say they are of three 
kinds— I. Pute toncepts, which borrow nothing from 
experience ; as the notions of muse, tune, and s|i.icc 
a Fmptt irnl concepts, whn h are altogether derived 
from experience, as the notion of colour or nUMsiirc 
3 Mtxea concepts, composed of rlcniftits rurnislicil 
l^irtly by experience iiiid partly by the pur* imdci- 
stanuini;. /’icininj;. 

Ck>ncepta<de (kon-sep'ta-kl), 91. [L lUiiicep- 
taculum, from eoneipio. See Cukckive. j 

1. That in whicli any- 
thing is contained; a 
vessel ; a receiver or 
receptacle. Woodward. 

2. In hot. the thickened 
capsular fruit of some 
algae, in which spores 
and antheridia are both 
contained Applieil also 
to a similar organ in the 
fungi 


Conceptiblet (kon- 

Bcp'ti-bl), a [See tissue 

rEiVABLKJ Capable of 
Iteiiig conceived , conceivable; intelligible 
* Attributes easily coiicrptible by us ' Sir 
M. HaU 

Conception (kun-seii'shon), n (L concept to, 
from eoneipio. .Sec CoNTKiVE ] 1. The act 
of coiK'civiiig; the first forniation of the 
embryo of an animal 

1 will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy contep- 
tion. tten ill, 16 


Conceptlblllty t ( ko 

8i*p'ti-biri-ti), n. T1 
qiiiility of being co 
ceivable Cndworth. 



Fig. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes Shak 

2. The act of comteiving in the mind ; the 
power of conceiving in the mind ; that 
which IS conceived in the mind ; as, (a) a 
product of the iiiiaginativc or inventive 
faculty ‘The conreptiom ot its poets, the 
creations of its sciiUitors ’ JJr Cnird (b) In 
philuK (1) that ni(‘ntal act or conibination of 
acts by which an absent obj<?ct of perception 
is brought before the mind by the imagina- 
tion In this sense we form a conception of 
a book, when we imagine a book, although 
the book imagined must have a defliiite 
size, form, and colour, none of which is in- 
cluded in the meaning of the w’oril ‘book.’ 

Under the artu'le vf conreption, 1 shall confine my- 
self to that f.u ulty whose province it is to en.ibli' us 
to form a mitioii of past sensations, or of the ohici ts 
of sense that we have loniierly perceived Sfeivart. 

Mr Stewart has even bestowed on the reprodiii - 
tivc imagination the term Conteonon.~~\\.x\i\ii\y. we 
do not think, as both m gr.iiiiiiiatiiral pro|iriely. and 
by the older ,ind correcter us.ige t>f pliilosophcrs. 
this term (or rather the product of this ojieration— 
Concept) IS ( onvertible mth irenera/ notion, or more 
torrci tly, notion, simply, and in this sense is .admir- 
.tl)Iy rendered by the Afr^'i^lwhat is grasped up) nf 
the t;ermans Air // //amt/ton 


(2) I'liat which coiistltiites the meaning of a 
Word, and which is not capable of being 
presented to the mind by a single act of 
inutgiiiation. a notion; also the mental ofier- 
ation by which such notions or cfiiu'cptions 
are formed. In this sense we form the con- 
ception of a book when we consider the at- i 
tributes of a book together, ami recognize \ 
them as existing in a number of individual ' 
instances which form a class by themselves ' 
in virtue of this fact 

The first and most Important of (the three concep. . 
/ir»»ij round which the 5 i*erulation carried on by Kant 
and Fichte clusters), is what we have called the i 
metaphysical tonceptton—Xhe loneeptton of iminatc- | 
rial substance. Substance, the perdurable basis of 
sll phenomena, is the deepest thought of metaphysi- 
cal specuLition Scotsman newspaper 

also tile extract from Rir W. Hamilttm 
above, (e) Thought, notion, or idea in the 


loose sense, as. you have no eoneepti<m how 
clever he is. 

But a religion whose object was the truth was at 
this time so unknown a thing that a pagan magis- 
trate could have no conception of it but as a new sect 
of philosophy. U ’nrtu*ton 

8. t A conceit; a fanciful thought. ‘ Full of 
conception*, imints of epigram, and witti- 
cisms.' Dnjden ~ Immaexdate conception. 
See IMMAOU LATE.— S yn Notinn,idea, image, 
thought, concept. npprohensii>n, scntiiiient, 
view. 

Conceptlonal (kon-sep’shon-al). a. l*ertaiii- 
iiig to or ha\iiig the nature of a conception | 
or notion. 

There is movement in the whole vocabuinrv of 
l.ingu.ngc, from the designation of what is toarser, 
grosser, more iii.itcnal. to the designation of what is 
tmer, more abstract .tmt icnceptumai, more formal 
II 'Ai9m(V. 

Conoeptionalist (kon-sep’shon-al-ist). n. A 
conceptuttlist 

ConceptiOUBt (kon-sep'shus), a. Apt to 
eoiiceivt*; fruitful ‘Thy fertile and con- 
ceptions womb ' Shak 
Conceptlve (kon-sep'tiv), a. Capable of 
conceiving, (a) physically 
The uterine parts may be reduced into a t onceptn>e 
constitution Sir P. Jirowne 

(b) Mentally. 

Tile alleged inLonceiVtibleiiess of .\ mmiinuni nr a 
limit ... IS not due ti» an arrest of the coiueptive 
power, but .i b.iflliiig of it // Sfemef. 

Conceptual (kon-sepTu-al). a Pertaining 
to conception, mental or physical 
kxety cent eftual act is so iiiiniediately followed as 
to seem n(<.uiii|>aiiied by .i notiieti(.latory one 

Il'In/nev 

ConceptuallBm ( kon-sep^tu-al-izm ). n In 
rnetaph a doctrine in sonic sense iiiicrme- 
diate Iwtwccn realism tiiid iiominalism See 
extract under CoNrEiTtALisT 
Conceptuallst (kon-sep^tn-al-ist), n One 
who holds the doctrine that the mind has 
the power of assigning an indejiendent ex- 
istence to general coiieeiitions 
The ctmieptualisfi assign to universals an exist- 
ent e winch iii.iv be railed Ingirul oi psyt lioingical. 
that is. imlependent of single obierts, but ilepemlent 
upon the mintl of the thiiiKing subj< ,t, in whuh they 
arc as notions or com cplhms htemmp 

ConceptuallBtiC (kon-Si*p'tu-iU-iK"tiV ), a. 
Pertaining to conceptualism or comrptual- 
ists. 

Concern (kon -s6ni'), » f (Fr coneerner, io 
concern , L eoncerno, to mix or ininglo— 
(ton. together, and cerno, to sift; cog with 
fJr knno, to separate.! 1. To relate or be- 
long to 

Preaching the kingdom of God. and te.trhitig those 
things whn n toiuern the Lord Jesus ( host 

Aitsxxvlii o 

2. To lilfect tile interest of, to be of imjiort- 
uiicc to 

Our w.irs with I-ram c h.ive .iHecteil us in our most 
teiidei mleresls, .ind conieinedos more than thosi' 
with any iither n.itioti. ..liMtson 

3 With the reflexive pronoun, to take or 
have an interest in; to occupy or Inisy one’s 
self with; as. a good prince concern* hiimelf 
in the happiness of liis subjects 
Ilcing a layman I oiighl not ti» have comerned my 
self with s{icculations «vhi< h belong to the profession | 
Itrvdcn j 

4. To disturb; to make uneasy; to cause i 
concern to. generally iii pp ; os, to be deeply 
concerned uImiuI the safety <»f n frienil 

In one t oinfircssing rngiiii’ 1 shut a sp.irrow. with- 
out forcing any air in, and in an hour the bird In g.in 
to p.iiit. and be conterued, and in less th.iii an hour 
and .1 halt to be sirk />erlt,im 

Concern (koii-st'^rn'), M. l That which rc 
lates or belongs to one; biisiiiess, iift'nir 
* Exposing the jirlviittJ cow, 'nm of fainilicK ’ 
Addi*on—2 Interest, matter of iniport- 
aiK’e; that which affects one's welfare or 
happiness 

*Tis all iminkiiid's concern that he sliouhl live 

Pryden 

3 Compassionate or affectionate regard; 
solicitude; anxiety; agitation or uneasiness 
of mind, distiirlH'd state of feeling 
WJiy all ihis toncertt for the fioorT We want them 
not Awi/f 

(1 Marcia, let me htipe thy kind concerns 
And gentle wishes. foiloH me tw Iwttic. Addison 

4. An establishment or firm for the transae- 
tiori of inisiness ; a manufacturing or com- 
mercial establishment ‘ The stoppage of one 
or two more banking concern*.’ Sat. Iter - 
Ts. Loosely applied to almost any object 
whatever, espcwdally one that is large and 
constructed of different pieces. 'The hack- 
ney coach - a great. lumbering, Sfiiiare, eon- 
cent.’ Dickeng \Co\\tH{.^~Care, StdieiituU, 
Concern, Anxiety. Hee under CARE. 


Conoemanoyt (kon-sdr'nan-si), n. Conoeni; 
business; import. Shak. 

Concerned (Kon-s^rud'), p. and a. Having 
concern; interested; engaged; anxious 
Concernedly (kon-sinCed-liV adv. In a 
concerned manner ; with anxiety or solici- 
tiitlc. with interest Clarendon 
Concernedneas (kon-stTired-nes), n. state 
of Iwing concerned ‘ Eiirnestness and eon- 
cernedne ** ' Ahp. Sharjt 
Concerning (Kon-st^r'ning), prep Pertain- 
ing to ; reganling ; with relation to. [This 
woni, originiill} a participle, is now fully 
estalilished as a preposition. Iieing fiM*ely 
used without lieing made to agree with any 
other word | 

1 have iiLieptcd thee lonccrntnc this thing also, 
th.it 1 will not overthrow this tity tor tin- win. Ii thou 
hast spoken. l.cii xix ai. 

Concerning i (kon-s^r'ning), a Important 
‘So great and so comr ruing a truth. ' uSowfA. 
Concerning t (kon-s{^r'ning). n. Affair of 
iiniKirtaiico; concern; business. 

We shall write to yon 

As time and our concersitstx’t shall iui))ortune Shak 

Concernment (kon-s6rn'ment), I( 1. A 
thing in which one is concerned or inter- 
ested; (‘oncerii; affair; business; interest 

I*ropositions whuh extend only to the present life 
are small. i omp.ireil with those tli.il have inlhicn(.e 
upon our everl.istmg toncerntsiesits Watts 

Till* griMt tosnernsnenf of men Is with men, l.ocke. 

2 State of coiii;cniii)g or bearing upon the 
interest or liajipinoss of one; iniportunce; 
inoinciit 

lie Justly fears a peare would pr.vic 
t>f III (osiictnsstesit to his haughty love Jh-yden. 
1< xpermiental truths .ire inattersnf gre.u lomern- 
tnent to in.inkind Hoyle. 

3 State of being conceniod or occMipicd; in- 
terference ; participation 

lie m.irricd a daughter to the e.irl without any 
other .ipprolution of tier father m tomn nmenf in it, 
than siiHering him and her to ( omc Into his presence. 

i Inrrndon 

4 State of licing oouccnied or anxious, con- 
cern; Kolicitiiile; anxiety. 

Their ambition is manifest in tliutr n»iceinniesit. 

Piyden. 

Concert (kon-s^^rt’), v t | Fi concertcr, from 
It. conce 'fare, to concert, to contrive, ap- 
puriTitlj from L. ton, togcthciMind certnre, 
to (‘ontend. but ratliiT’ inissiiclled from L. 
connero, emwertu*, to Join togdiicr, to unite, 
to employ ] 1. To '‘untrivt> and stdllc by 
iniitunl coin.niinication of opinions or pro- 
])ositions , to settle or luljiist, as a plan or 
system lobe piirsncd, i>y conference or agree- 
ineiit of tv^o oMiiore parties, as, iu concert a 
srhi'ine 

Tin tworogiii s, li.ivilig tosues-ied Ilnur pl.in, parted 
LOiiipaiiy l*ejt<e. 

2 To plan; to devise. 

A lomm.inder li.nl iiiorr troubli to non, it Ins de- 
lein e belore the peopli th.ui to pl.iii tin- l•per.mrlllS 

01 .1 ( .iiiipaign lliirke 

3 iFi'iin the iioiin concert \ 'J'o sing in con- 
cert I Hare j 

And we. with N.itiire's he.irl in tune, 

( ton erted h.ioiioitn s .l/.j.'/irr-wr//. 

Concert (koii-s(^rt'), v i. To act in concert: 
witli with iKiirc. I 

1 In iiiinr.tf-rs of 1 lenm.irk were appointed to, on- 
cer/ noth 'I .ilbol. Up linrnel 

Concert (kon's^rt), n [Froin above verfi, 
blit III 2 Hill*, following nicuningR the L. con- 
cnituM, a singing togdher, scuiiis to have 
had an influence ] 1 Agreement of two 

or more in a dchign or plan , union formed 
iiy iiiutiiul coTiimiiiiicatioii of o|>iiiioii8 and 
views , accordance in a sclieinc , Imrinoiiy; 
us, the einptjror and tiie pope acted in coik- 
c-rrt. 

All these disrnnteiit-. h.ive .irisr-n from the want of 
a <lue coiiiinuniialniii .iinl tontrrt Swift. 

2 The music of a company of players or 
siiigeiH, or of lioth united; a public nr pri- 
vate iniisic.al cntcitainincnt, at which a 
iiuiiiber of vocalists or iiistrimientalists, tir 
both, perform singly or combined. -3 Any 
public iiinsical eiitcrtiiiiimciii -4 In music, 
concord, harmonv 

foiiitHisition-., * .dlrd playhnuHe or act tunex, were 
written .nnl pKiycd in coniert, and not in unison a* 
forincriy .Stainer Hr Harrett. 

- Concert pitch See PITCH 
Concertante fkon-char-t'in’ta), 91 [It. ppr. 
of eoneertare, to font) a (;oiicert ] A piece 
of miisi^ composed for several principal in- 
struments or voices, with an occoinpanlment 
for the bond, differing from a concerto, 
whicli has but one principal instrument. 
Conoertationt (kon-s^r-ta'shon), 9t. [L. eon- 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g,yo; ],yob; 


h. Fr. ton; 


ng. sitin; TH. fAeu; th, thin\ w, trig; wh. whig: zh. ajrure.>-See KEY. 
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eertatio, a conteiiiUiitf together See CON- 
CERT. v.t.} Strife; contention. 

After the coneertattou when they could not agree, 
the king Lomlng between them, called away the 
blahfipK from the monks. roxe. 

Ckmcertatlyet (kon-Bdr'ta-tiv). a. Conten- 
tious; qiiarrelsuiiic Bailey. 

Oonoerted (kon-sArt^ed), p. and a. Mutually 
contrived or planned; as. a concerted scheme 
^Concerted piece, in mueic, a composition 
in parts for several voices or instruments, 
as a trio, a quartet, Ac. 

CkmoertllUl (lcon-s6r-td'na), n. [From con- 
cert ] A musical instrument in vented by Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, the principle of which is 
similar to that of the accordion It is c<im- 
posed of a bellows, with two faces or ends, 
generally polygonal in shai)e, on whi(*h are 
placed the various stops or studs, by the ac- 
tion of which air Is admitted to the free me- 
tallic reeds which produce the sounds I n tlie 
English cc»ncertina the finger-stops are in 
four rows, the two inner rows being coiilinod 
to the notes of the natural scule, ami tiie 
two outer ti» the shar|is and flats The com- 
pass of the instrument is thn^e octaves and 
three notes, and the sounds in the scale are 
double, that is, in pressing a stud the same 
note \» produced wlieii the bellows is drawn 
out as when it is iitislied in The (ierman 
concertina is an inferior instrument, having 
a less extensive compass, and being capable 
of producing miisir only in a very limited 
number of keys, while the Knglish concer- 
tina can be played in any key 
Conoertion (koii-ser'Bhon),n Concert; con- 
trivance, adjustment 1 oitn/;. 
Oonoertment (kon-s^rt'mont ), n The act 
of concerting H. PoUok (Hare] 
Concerto (kon-i'har'td), n [It ] A piece of 
music for a concert; originally, a comiio- 
sltion in which many performers jdayed in 
unison, but in which one or two instruments 
took the lead, but now a species of compo- 
sition. usually in a symphonic form, written 
for one principal instrument, with ac(‘om- 
panimnnts for a full orchestra 
Oonoeifllon (k<in-se'shon), n 1 1^ canrefutin, 
from euneedo. See <7oN(.'Kl)K ( 1. The act 
of conceding, granting, or yielding: usually 
implying a demand, claim, or request from 
the party to whom it is made. * Not per- 
mitted by the conceeeian of Ood.’ %/er. Tay- 
lor 

The tomYtsioti of thriiC charterh w.vs in a p<irlia< 
tiietitary way .Sic A/ Hale, 

by tioitu iiiutiial (Mtetsstons the business was ad- 
jusie<l HallafH 

Hpeciflcally, in rhet the yielding, granting, 
or allowing to the opposite party some point 
or fact that may bear dispute, with a view 
toobtain something wliich cannot be denied, 
or to show' that even ailinitting the point 
conceded, the cause is not with the adverse 
party, but can be maintained by the advo 
cate on other grounds -2 The thing yielded; i 
a grant j 

A Kifi of more worth, in .i trmpor.-it view, was the 
gram lo tiu- lwln|^' of the i.ru/,iila, thr rxi iibada, and 
other fi'iKi’ijTKvit uf Cl i.h*si.istit..ii revenue I'leuott. 

[This sense has lieeti Hpeeinlly applied to 
grants of hind, jirivileges, or imninnities to 
certain indivldualH or companies to enable 
or empower them to do certain things, as to 
construct railways, cuiials, Ac 

A I'renchnian has oht.iincd Ihr cnurewit'H (the 
privilege of tn,iking the Suer ( .in.ill. and ii iii.iy he 
sxet-Uted by 1-renrh engineers and l-rciu h workmen 
^ lulin Kn‘ I 

OonoeBSionaryl (kon-8c'shon-ur-i),a Yield- 
ing by indulgence or nllowaiiec Bailey. 
OonoeiBlonary (kun-se'shon-ar-i), 11 A 
coiieessionnaire. 

OonceBBlolrilt (kon-Be'shon-ist), n One win > 
makes or favours coneessioii (^uarf. Bev 
OonOBBBlonnaire (kofi-scs-s) on-ar), » | Kr 1 
A person to whom a privilege or concession 
has been made: a grantee 
Ck>noeBBlye(kon-Be8'iv).a implying concos- ' 
sion ‘ A eonceeeiw coiriunetion Bp Loirth 
OonOBBBlvely (kon-sesiv-li), adv. Sw way <if 
concession or yielding; by way of admitting 
what may be disputanle. 

Sonic have written rhetorically and eeniewnflv 
Sir AV,v«'«i' 

OonOBBBOZy ikon-ses’or-i), a. (\iiieeding; 
permissive (Rim* ] 

These l.iwv arc not prohibitive, but eumrestory 

yer Tayhn-. 

UOnoetBit n Conception ; aiiprehensiun 
Chaurer 

ConOBtUsm ( kon-set ' tizm V n The uae of 
affected wit or concetti Kimeley. 
OonOBttO(kon-chet'td). ii p| Oonoettl(kon- 
chem). [It. SeeOONCKiT] Affected wit: 


an ingenious thought or turn of expremipn; 
a conceit ‘ A kind of counter-taste founded 
on surprise and curiosity which may be ex- 
pressed by the corwetUi' Shenstone. ‘ Con- 
cetti and antitheses ' CheeterJUdd. 

I Conch (kongk), n. [L. concha. Or. kongchl, 
8kr. fpinkha, a shell.] 1. A marine sheU- 
flsh, especially one of large size, as the 
Strombxu giga*. * Orient pearls which from 
the oonche he drew.' Dryden —2. A large 
spiral shell used as a sort of trumpet and 
assigned as such to the mythologlcad divini- 
ties called Tritoua 

There is the Trophonlus* cave in which, by some 
artifi'e, the leaden Tntons are made not only to 
s|Miut water, but to play the most dreadful groans 
out of their lead conchs. Thatkeray. 

.'I The external portion of the ear. more 
especially the hollow part of it Called also 
Concha — 4. In arcA. the plain rlhless sur- 
face fif a vault or pendentive; the semi- 
dome of an apse; the apse itself. * The crmeA 
or apse liefore which stood the high altar.' 
Milman. C'alled also Concha. 8ee Apse.— 

6. One of the inhabitants of the Bahamas 
and other ncighliouring islands : so called 
by way of nickname from the commonness 
of the ennch-shell there. * The aforesaid 
postmaster, a stout concA, with a B<]uare-cut 
coatee and red cape and cuffs.’ Mteh. Scott 
Ooncha (kongOca), n Bame os Cmieh, 3 and 4. 
Oonchaceat (kong-ka'su-a) SameasCon- 
di\fcra 

Oonchifer (kong'ki-f6r). n. [L. concha, a 
shell, aiid,/>ro, to bear.] A mollusc of the 
class Coiichlfcra. 

Conchifera (kong-kif «r-a), n pi [L. concha, 
a shell, and /ero, to carry ] Lamarck's name 
for that large class of ai'cphaloiismolliiBcous 
animals whicli are protected hy shells con- 
sisting of two pieces, and commonly known 
by the name of bivalves. They include the 
Lnnicllihranchiata and the Braehiopoda, 
which two classes, however, differ widely 
from one another. 

ConclllferoUB(kong-kifAr-us). a. Belonging 
to the (7onehifura. 'Tlie conchiferom or 
Idvalvo Aeejdiala.' B Gamer. 

Conchlform (konglci-fonn). a. [L concfia, 
a shell, and forma, shape. ] Shell-shaped. 
Gonohltet Ckong^klt), n A fossil oonch or 
shell Bp NicoUom 

Concllitio (kong-kitMk). a. Composed of 
shells; containing shells in ahundunce: ap- 
plied to limestones, and marbles in which 
the reiiiaiiis of shells are u notii'eablc fea- 
ture /*«</<• 

Coneboid (kong'koid), n [Cr kongehoeidee, 
from koxigchc, a shell, and eidne, form.] The 
name of a curve of tlic fourth order, given 
to It by its inventor Nlcoinedcs 
Oonchoidal (kong-koi'dal), a In mineral 
having convex elevations and concave de- 
pressions like shells: applied principaily to 
a suriace produced liy bn^akiiig, certain 
minerals being said^to have a conchouial 
fracture 

Concbologlcal (kong-k6-loflk-al ). a Per- 
taining to eoiichology * The conchological 
labours of Jdnnwus and his followers ’ Ency. 
Brit. 

ConcholOglBt (kong-koro-jist) n 1 One 
versed ill coiiclndogy. 2 I’lie name given 
to the I'iirner shells (goims Phonis), from 
their often attaching shells to the margins 
of their whorls as they grow. 

Concbology (kong-koPo-Jl), n [Or. kowgchP, 
a shell, and logo*, diseourse ] The science 
of shells: that department of zmdogy wliich 
treats of the nature, formation, and cltis- 
sitication of the shells with w'hich the 
luHlies of many intdlusca are protected; or 
the word may ho iiseil also to include a 
kiiow'ledgc of the animals themselves, in 
wliich case it is e(|tiivalent to malacology 
111 systems of conchology shells are usually ! 
divided into three orders. I'nlvalves, Bi- | 
valves, and Miiltivalves, according to the i 
iitiniber of pieces of which they are com- | 
jiosed I 

Conchometer (kong-kom'et-4r). n. [Gr 1 
kongchi', a stiell, and metron, a measure ] 
An instriiiiieut fur measuring molluscims 
shells and the angle of their spire. ! 

ConCbO-Bplral (konglcd-gpl-ral). n A va- : 
riety of spiral curve existing in certain 
hhells AiKMstz. 

Con^laoeouB, ConehsrllaoeouB (kung- 
ki-la'shus, kong-kU'i-A"8hu8). a [L eonchy- 
lixnn, froiiiGr kongehylion, dim of kwngche, 
a shell ] Pertaining to shells; resembling a 
shell; as. conchyliaeeom impressions. j 


etmehyliwn. See above. ] Forms sometimes 
formerly used ss synonyms of Oonehologkt 
and Conchology. 

OonobyllometiT (kong-kil'i-om"et-riX n. 
[L. eanehylium (see above), and Or. metron, 
measure.] The art or science of measuring 
shells or their curvea 

CondiyllOllB (kong-klPi-us), a. [L. eonchyU 
ium. See above.] Belonging or pertaining 
to the shelled mollusca. 

Condator (koii'8hi-a-tAr),n. [L.L. eanciare, 
coneiatum, to refit, from comptus, pp. of 
eomere, to dress, adorn.] In giaae-making, 
the person who weighs and proportions the 
materials to be made into glasa 

Oonctorge (koft-syarzh), n [Fr.] One who 
attends at the entrance to an edifice, public 
or private; a door-keeper to a hotel, house, 
prison, Ac.; a janitor, male or female; a 
porter. 

CfoncUlablet (kon-siPi-a-bl). n. [L. coneili- 
ahulum, dim. of concilium, a council.] A 
small assembly; a conventicle. 

Sonic have sought the truth In conventicles and 
eonciliablei of hcreticks and sectaries. Bacm. 

ConciUable ( kou - siPi-a-hl ), a. Capable of 
being reconciled or conciliated. 

Nor doth he put away adiilterously who complains 
of c.iu.ses rooted in immutable nature, utter uiihtncss, 
utter discoiifurmity, not connltable, because not to be 
amended without a miracle. Milton. 


Condliabule (kon-sil'i-a-hul). n. [See Con- 
CILIABLK, n.] Eedes. a small assembly; an 
obscure council. Milman. [Rare.] 

Conciliar ( kou - siri-Ar ), a. [From L. etmei- 
lium, a council.] Pertaining or relating to 
a council. ' Conciliar debates.' Baker. 

Concilia]^ ( kon-siri-a-ri), a. Same as Con- 
ciliar. Jet Taylor. 

Conciliate (kuii-siPi-at), v.t. pret. A pp. con- 
ciliated; ppr. conciliating. [L. concuio, cim- 
cUiatum, tti bring together, unite, as in 
thought nr feeling, from concilium, plan, 
purfiose, council See Council ] 1 'J’o re- 
concile or bring to a state uf friendship; to 
make friendly or satisfied; to pacify; to 
soothe. 

The rapacity of his father's administration hail ex- 
cited such universal ilisi onteiit, that it was found 
expedient to tvnctltale the nation. Hailam. 

2. To lead or draw to by moral influence or 
power ; to win, gain, or engage, by some- 
thing adapted to secure regard or favour. 

Christ's other miracles ought to have connltated 
belief to his doctrine from the Jews. Cudivorth 

It mere to be supposed that these e\aiigelists 
and .ipostollcal men •uid founders of iiiaurrupted 
ChrlHtiiinity in in.iny places, h.itl tht power of work- 
ing miracles, to introduie liieiiiseives to str.ingers, 
.'liid to com iltate their regard and respect yortm. 

3. To gain or secure by a secret though not 
moral influence * A )»bilti*c, or plants that 
conciliate affection ’ Sir T Browne. [Rare.] 

4 To reconcile, harmonize, or show to be 
compatible » SVN. To win, gain, engage, 

jiropitiate, reconcile, apiiease. 

Cfondliatlng (kon-sil'i at-ing), a Winning; 
pacifying; having the quality of gaining fa- 
vour; as. a ctmeUiating address 

Conciliation (kon-siPi-a"8hon), n 1 The 
act of reconciling persons at vuriance; the 
act of makinif friends; as, he applied himself 
to the conciliation of the rival lords. 

Tlir house has gone farther ; it has declared com- 
ciiiation aditiissime previous to any suhmiMion on 
the jKirt uf America. BurJbe 

5 I'hc act of winning or gaining: as. the con- 
ciliation of favour, esteem, affection, and 
the like.— 3. I'hc act of reconciling, or ren- 
dering or showing to be compatible; the act 
of harmonizing or showing to be in har- 
mony. 

St Austin repeatedly declares the couctliatioM of 
the foreknowledge, predestination, and free grace of 
C'lOd with the free will of man, to be a most difKcult 
question, intelligible only to few Str H’ Hamilton. 

ConcillatiYe (kon-sil'i-a-tiv), a. Reconcil- 
ing; pacific: conciliator}’. Coleridge. 

Conciliator (kon-sil'i-a-tdr). n. One who 
conciliates or reconciles 'The eoneiliator 
of Christendom ’ Bp. Haeket. 

Conciliatory (kon-sa'l-a-tor-i). a. Tending 
to conciliate or reconcile; tending to make 
})eace between persons at variance; pacific: 
as. the general made eoneiliatory proposi- 
tions to the insurgents; the lefdslature 
adopted conciliatory measures. * The ami- 
able. eoneiliatory virtues of lenity, modera- 
tion. and tenderness to the nnvile^ uf 
those who depend on tills kingdom.* Burlu 
Byn Pacific, winning, engaging. 

Conoinnatet (kon-sit/at), c.t [L. coneinno, 
eaneinnatum. See CONCINNITT.] To place 
fitly or becomingly together; to make neat; 


Fate, tar, fat, tgll; nid. met, hBr: pine, pin; nfite, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, 8c. abiine; f. Sc. tey. 
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to clear; to purify. «A receit to trim and 
eoneinnate wine.’ Holland. 

Ctondniiatioxit (kon-sin-na'shou). n. Put. 
ting in a decent or becoming form, ‘The 
building, eonciunaeion. and perfecting of 
the aaiiits.’ Bp. BeunoldK. 

Ctondimityt (kou.sin'j.tiX n. fL coneinni- 
tas, fltnesa, neatnesB, from eoncinnus. neat.] 
Fitness; suitableness; neatness. ‘An exact 
eonoinnily and evenness of fancy. ’ ilowell, 
‘The college ... so amply celebrated for 
the concmmfy of its building.’ L. AddUon. 
[Rare.] 

ConoinnOUBt (kon.sin'uB). a. [L eoncinnus. 
See CoNriNNlTY.] Suitable; agreeable; har* 
monious. Johnson; Maunder 

CondonAry t (kon'shi.o-na-ri), a. Same as 
Coneionatory. Selden. 

Ckmoionatet (kon'shi-o-nat). V i. To preach. 
Lithgow, 

Condonativ6,Coiicionatory(kon'shi.&.na- 
tiv, kon'shi.d.na"tor.i).a. (1.,. eoneionatnrius. 
from eoncio, an assembly.] Pertaining to 
preaching; suited to or used in preaching 
or discourses to public assemblies. ‘ Con- 
eionatory invectives.’ Howell. [Rare] 

Condonatort (kon‘Bhi d-iiu.ti'r), n. 1 . A 
preacher. Cockeram.—2. A common coun- 
cilman; a freeman. Wharton. 

Oondse (kon-sis'l. a. [L. coneisus, cut off, 
brief, from eoncido- eon, and ecedo, to cut.] 
Comprehending much in few words ; brief 
and comprehensive; employing as few words 
as possible; as, in Genesis we have a con- 
cise account of the creation. 

The concise style, which expresseth not enough, 
but leaves somewhat to be understood Ji. yonson. 

Where the author is . . . too brief .tnd lonctse, 
amplify a little It aits. 

—Concise, Siieeinet, Condensed Concise re- 
fers to style in speaking nr writing, and 
signittes expressing much in a few words. 
Suecitict is more frequently ap)>lied to the 
subject-matter. Roth terms signify brevity 
and comprehensiveness coitibmed, but we 
speak of a concise style or phrase; a sue- 
einet narrative or account. Condensed re- 
lates more to the nuxie of treatment by 
which a matter is brought or comjirossed 
into a smaller space than it might have 
occupied.— SVN llrief, short, compendious, 
comprehensive, summary, succinct, laconic. 

Concdaely (kon-slsli), adv. In a concise 
manner; briefly, in few words 

But to return to tins digression, though it was 
almost necessary, all the rules of painting .ire method- 
ic.^llv, tonctif/y, and yet clearly drlivcretl m this 
present trciitise winch I have translated Drydni 

CondseneBB (kon-sis'iies), n. The <iuality 
of being concise; brevity in speaking or 
writing. ‘ The conciseness of Demosthenes 
the Greek orator ’ Vrjfden 

CondBion (kon-si'zhon), n [1i L cotirisio, 
from concisurn, eoncido, to cut off See ('on- 
CISK ] 1 t A division ; a schism ; a faction ; 
a sect. 

Those of the concision who made it (that is, the 
roiicisioii) would do well to runsidcr whether that 
which our Saviour assures us will destroy a kingdom 
be the likeliest way to settle and support a i hun h 
South 

Hence - 2. The word used by the translators 
of the authorized version of the Wide to 
render the Greek katatome, the word used 
by 8t. Paul in Phil. iii. 2, apparently in con- 
tempt. instead of peritnme, for circumcision 

Ilew.ire Ilf dogs; beware of evil workers, lieware 
of the lOHctsion. I’hd ih u. 

S. Conciseness. * His wonted vigour and 
concision.’ Brougham. [Rare.] 

No doubt, if 1 had wish'd to pay my court 
Til emu s, or to h.Vil the setting sun 
Of tyranny of all kinds, my concision 
Were more Byron 

OondtatlOll t (kon-si-ta'shon). n. [L. eonci- 
taiio, from eoneito, to stir or disturb —prefix 
cuH, intens., and ctfo, to stir ) The act of 
stirring up, exciting, or putting in motion. 
' The eoucitofmn of humours ' Sir T. Browne. 

Condtet (kon-8it0,i>.«. pret App coneited; 
ppr conciting. [L. eoneito ] To excite. Cot- 

(^ndtiien (kon-sit'i-zen), n. A fellow-citi- 
zen. Knox [^re.l 

Condamatlon (kon-kla-ma'shnn), n. [L. 
eonetamatio, from conctemo - prefix eon, to- 
gether, and elamo, to cry out. 8ee Claim ] 
An outcry or shout of many together ; a 
clamorous outcry. May 

CondaVB (konlclav), n ( L conclave, a room 
locked by a key, a cabinet, a closet— eon. 
together, and elavis, a key ) 1 A private 
apartment, particularly the place in which 
the cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church 
meet in privacy for the election of a pope — 


2. The assembly or meeting of the cardinals 
shut up fur the election of a pope ; hence, ' 
the body of cardinals. 

I bid him welcome 

And thank the holy concitive for their loves Skak 

It was said of a cardinal, by reason of his appa- 
rent likelihood to step uuo St. Peter's chiiir, that m 
two conciaues he went in pope and came out .igain 
cardinal. South 

S A private meeting; a close assembly. 'In 
close recess and secret conclave sat.’ Mil- < 
ton. ; 

The verdicts, pronounced by this conclave (John- ' 
son's club) on new books, were speedily known over | 
all London. Macauiay. \ 

CondavlBt (kon’klav-lst). n. An attendant ; 
whom a cardinal is allowed to take with . 
him into the conclave for the choice of a 
pope 

CondimatA (kon-kirmat), v.t [Prefix eon, 
ande/tmafe.] To acclimatize. Quart. Bev. 
[Rare ] 

Condude (kon-kludO. v.t pret. & pp. con- 
cluded; ppr. concluding. [L. eoncfucio 
prefix eon, together, and tdaudo, to shut, 
whence also clause.] 1 To shut up; to in- 
close. {Obsolete or jHietical.] 

The very person of Christ . . . was only, touching 
bodily substance, concluded in the grave. Hooker. 

I dreamt 

Of some vast charm concluded in a star 
To make fame nothing. Tennyson 

2. t To include; to comprehend. 

For Clod hath loncluded them all in unbelief, that 
he might have meny upon ail. Koiii xi. 

The Scripture hath concluded h\\ under sin 

C,al III 9J 

3. To infer or arrive at by reasoning ; to de- 
duce, as from premises; to infer to be: often 
governing a clause 

No m.in can con,lude Hod's love or hatred to any 
person, by an\ thing that brt.ils him. Ttllotson. 
Keprove my nlieg.ition. if you can , 

Or else comludr my words ellectual Bhak 

4. To make a final judgiiieiit or determina- 
tion concerning, to judge 

Hut no frail man, however great or high, 

( an Ih’ tontludrd blest before ht* 'lie Addison 

f> To end. to finish. 

I Will (om/ude tins part with the speech of .t coun- 
sellor of st.itc Bii.on 

(1 'I'o settle or arrange finally. ‘To eon- 
elude a peace.’ Shak. 

Vou .nt a large coimmssinn to conclude a league 
between hts highness and Frrr.ira Shak 

7 To stop or restrain, or as in law to estop 
from further arguniciit or proceedings; to | 
oblige or bind, as by authority, or by one's 
own argument or concession generally in 
the passive; us, the defendant is concluded 
by his own plea 

If they will .ip{K*.il to revcKition for their i reatinn, 
they must be loni/udrd by it .Sir At H,i(t 

1 do not considcT the dctisionof tlmt motion, upon 
affidavits, to aiiioiiiit to .1 vt\ fuduatu, wliu b ought 
to conclude the i»resent inf|iiiry Kent 

Hvn, To Infer, decide, determine, close, 
finish, terminate, end 

Conclude (kon klud’J, v.t 1. To perform 
tile last act of ratiocination; to gather up the 
eonseiiiiuticeti or coiistMiueiice; to infer; to 
determine. 

1 or why shouhl we the busy soul behevr. 

When boldly she conciudei of that and this 

.Sir y Havtc! 

2 To settle opinion; to funti a final judg- 
iiieiit. 

Where gentry, title, wisdom, 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
t If general ignorance Shak. 

3 To come to a decision; Ui resolve; de- 
termine: generally followed by an infinitive 
or a clause 

They did conclude to ticar dead I.ucrece thence 

VAaA- ; 

4 To end. 

A Train of lies, 

Th.tt, made in lust, conclude in perjuries. Dryden. , 

Concludence,t Concludencyt (kon-klud'- 
ens. kon-klud'en si), n. Inference’, logical ' 
dc'durtion from premises; consequence ‘ A ' 
necessary and infallible ermciurfvNcy In these ' 
evidences of fact.’ Sir M Hale. 
Condudentt (kon-klud’ent), a. Bringing tr> j 
a close; decisive. * Arguments highly con- ! 
Bftquential and eoneludent to my purpose.’ j 
Sir M Hale. 

Concluder fkon-klQd’^r), n. r>ne who con- 
cludes * Not forward eoneluders in these , 
times ’ Mountagu 

Concluding (kon-kliid'ing), a Final; end- 
ing, closing; as, tlie eonduding sentence of . 
an essay. I 


Ckinclttdlngly t (kon-klud'ing-li), adv. Con- 
clusively; with incontrovertible evidence. 

Mxninine whetlier the opinion ... lie coneludingfy 
dcmonsiratril or not A'lr K. Dt^y 

ConclUBiblet (kon-klfi'zi-bl), a. Capable of 
being eoiieluded or inferred; determinable. 


'Tis lertamly (otulustbie , 
tardy do this. 


, that they will vnlun- 
Ifan 


ifammond. 

Conclusion (kon-klu'zlion).n. [L conelusio ] 
1. The end, close, or termination ; the last 

f iart; as, the conclusion of an address: often 
n the phrase tn ronr/uKtvn— finally, lastly, 
to coiieludo. and formerly also -in ^lort. - 
2. Final result. 

^ Let jis he.ar the tonclusion of the whole iirntter. 
Fe.ir Hod and keep hii, conimandmciits , for this is 
the whole duty of man. LlcI xii iv 

3. Determination ; final decision ; as, after 
long debate the House of ('oinnions came to 
this conclusion. 

And the ivmlunon is she shall be thtnc ; 

In practice let us put it presently Shak 

4. Consequence; inference; deduction from 


lie granted him both the major and the minor, but 
denied the conUusum Addison. 

6. Something concluded or accomplished; 
something actually done. 

lajiTO Nay, this was but his dream. 

()/H. Hut tills denoted a foregone conclusion. Shak. 

6 An experiment. [Dbsolote except in the 
phrase to try conclusions.] 

We practise all conclusions of grading and inocu- 
lating Bacon. 

Her physician tells me 
She li.itli pursued toncinstons infinite 
( >f Utisy ways to die. Shak 

And like the f.iiiious a[ie, 

7*i> try lomluMons in the liasket creep, 

Aiul bre.ik your neck down. AAaA. 

7 In law, (a) the charging ut one's self with 
some duty, or the like; an estoppel (7i) The 
eml t»f a ■ 


>f a pleading or conveyance Ctmelu- 
to the country, the coiicliisioii of a 


))leuding by which a party ‘puts himself 
ujioii his country,' that is. appeals to the 
verdict of a jury Mcc under Country 

ConclUBional t (Kon-klu’zhon-ul), a. Con- 
cluding Bp Hooper. 

ConclUBlve (kon-klu’siv), a 1. Decisive; 
giving ft final determiimtion ; putting an 
end to deliaui or argument ; leading to a 
conclusion or determination. 

Tlip .'igr'-niig votes of both limiHes were not, by 
any law or reason, ionilusn>e to my Jiidgiiienr 

/ ikon Bus dike 

If the world be finite* in diiiiriisions it is movable by 
the piiw V r of ( lod. ami therefore my argiiinent drawn 
fioni that movableness is caiulutiiv ( /arte 

2 .Specifically, bringing out or lending to a 
ri'giilur logical conclusion, conforming to 
the rules of the syllogism 

Men not knowing the true forms of svilogisms. 
Laimiit know whether tlii-y arc made in right iiiid 
loni/uiiiv modes and figures I oike 

Final, Conclusive, Ultimate .Sec under 
Final, .syn Final, convincing, satisfac- 
tory. 

ConclUBlyely (kon-klu'siv-li). adv. in a 
conclusive manner; decisively; with final 
determimition ; as, the point of law is emi- 
elusively settled. 

The question has been ni'.st ably and couilusiitly 
cle.irr(I up m one of the r« ports of the seleLt i.oin. 
imttec liurkf 

ConclUBlveneBB (kon-klu'siv-ncs). n I'he 
quality nt being conclusive or decisive; the 
power of determining tbe opinion or of 
settling a riuestion; lui. tbe ronclusiveness 
of evidence or of an argument * 'I'be con- 
clusiveness nt tbe oroof * J. S Mill 

ConclUBOry (koii-Klu'sor-l). a. Conclusive. 
[Rare | 

ConclUBUXn (kou-kurzum), n [Neut of pp. 
of coneludii, courlusurn See CoNOLUPE.] 
In diplomacy, see extract 

A conch* f urn is a f/tiimr nt the ileinands presented 
liy a governiiiciit It iii.iv be distiisvd, and therein 
lies Its dilIrrciH e fmiii an iilliniaturn, wIiilIi must be 
accepted or rejected .is it stands 

Idaikivood's Mag. 

Concoagttlate (kon-k/i-ag’u-lat), v t and t. 
[Prefix eon, and ctiagulate.] To curdle or 
congeal t^igether; to form one btiniogene- 
ous niasM. 

For vime solutions rrquirr more, others less, spirit 
of WHIP to loneoagutate ade(|uatcly with them 

Boyle 

Concoaffulation (kon k6'ag‘0-IA"Hbon), n. 
A coagulating together, as different sub- 
stances or botlies in one homogeneous mass; 


ch, dUdn; th, ftc. lock; g. J, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng. sliij7; IH, fken; th, fkln; w. wig; wh, wAIg; zh, azure.- See KEY. 
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cryitalliKation of different aaltii in the same ' 
menstruum. • K amcoagulatuin ol iUe cor- i 
puseles of a dismdved metal with those of 
the menstruum.’ Boyle. 

Concoct (kon-kokt^. v.t. (L. eoncoqm, eon- 
eoetum - eoti, and coqwt, to e(M>k See Cook. ] 
l.t To diffest by the stomach so as to turn 
food to chyle or nutriment. 

The vital functions arc performed by veneral and 
consttint l.iws; the food is concarteii, the heart heats, , 
the blood circulates, t)ic liiii^s play Dr O Chrynt. j 

2 t To purify or sublime ; to refltie by sepa- I 
rating the gross or extraneous matter. ! 
'HIgli eoneoeteil venom.' Thomnon.—^ f To i 
ripeti; to develop 

The root which still cuntiiiueth in the earth is still , 
ctmiocted by the earth Utuim j 

4 To prepare by mixing together certain j 
ingredients ; to make up ' Employed hini< 
self in eoneoetioy a smoking tiiiiiltler of 
punch ’ Lever . To devise ; to plan; to 
plot; to fabricate; as, to rooror/ a scheme or 
aconspirm'y; t<i ronrarf u pluuslble story. 
Ooncocter (kon-koktY>r). n Oni' who <‘ori- 
cocts ‘I’liis private ctniror/rt of nialcon* 
tent.’ MtUou 

Concoction (kon-kok'shoii).Yi |I. rouvuctio 
Heef’ovroCT | 1 t Ingestion or prcpuriition I 
of food in the stoniaeh 
Till- iiUMls •iiiil drinks fi-ci'ivfd into llir stoiii.ich 
l»c .ilteii il li\ ic/fif i/iioi .Hill digestuiii Si» / i /yat | 

2 t The pi'oerss liy w bieb niorliid mutter was ; 
formerly Hii|iposed to be separatml from tlie | 
blood (ir liiiinoiirs, or otiierwise eliaiiged ! 
and prejMired to be tlimwii otY, matnrution | 
» t A ripening; the ailtunee of anything j 
towaid perfect ion ! 

Nil ( nil . I mil a iinliiiii Ilf loHil'ttion Is, th.it it 
shmilil Mil >h'i>ri'i‘s of alter.ilinii of one body 

iiiln .irintlu r Irniii « riiility tn porbi t lontotfifln I 

f\n<>n. j 

4 The act of devising or preparing in the 
mind, as, tiie eoneoefoi/i of a selieiiie or plot 
I Ills w.is all error in the lirst tonn'rfiof/, and Iherc* , 
fore iie\( r In In iin lull d in tin* sei ond nr third 

/n.i <//•« 

Conooctlve (koii kokt'iv), n l.i Digestive; 
having tlie poaer of digesting 
lieiii r Ihi iitHi.iifttr pnwi rs. with v.irmns art. i 
.Siilidiie till I nidi r .ilniiciie. tn iliylc 

1! IMpening or tending to nptni or iiiuture. 
Thtunntm 

Concolourt (kon-kulVr), r< lb ronrolor] i 
Of one eoloiir, without variety 'Coitrolunr i 
iininials ’ Sn T Hrowur ( Uare | ' 

Concomitance, Concomitancy (koipkom'- , 

1 tans, kon-koni'i -tan-si ), 0 1 'I'he state of 

being eoneoniiiant , a being together or in 
eoiineetion witli aiiotlier tiling l 

The si'i niid.ii y ai timi snbsisteth imt alntic*. but in 
rooiioro/iri/i.i' with the ntlier Sn /' /irowHf | 

2 A tloetriiie to the etieet tliat the body I 
and Idood of Chnst are botli nveivetl by | 
eomiiiiiiiieiitiiig in one sjieeies only Hrv. ! 
Orfot/ Shijil*'!/ 

And thin inn tin dn.im id tin- ( Inin h of Kmnc 
that he th.it n-i lives tin body reienes also the 
liliind, t>t'( .iitsc by the lilnod is rciiMvcd 

111 the body, IS iK’illier triu imi pcrtniriit to this i|iivs- ' 
tioii .Tr; y.n/io 

ConoomltaneouB (kon-kom i-ta'iie-us), a. ! 
Aerompaii>ing Toiironiirniiefiiis witli moat 
of other vlees ’ FrUhnto 
Concomitant ( kon-kom'i-taiit ), a (Krom 
L eoiii, together, anti eom/for, to luroin- 
puny, from eoijo-s. u eotiipiiiiion See roi'NT, 
a luddeiiinn | Aeetinipanyiiig; eoiijoiiietl 
with: eoneiirrent . attending' niay be fob . 
lowed by u'tth or to 

It Ims vileased our wise ('reatnr to annex to seser.il 
objcits a nonjtMiftiuf plc.isnn’ / is Xv 

As the beauty of the body ai i ninp.iini-. the hc-alih 
of it, Ml cert.inily is deceiu v tt>nix'fut,\iti' ',i \iriiie. 

{x/uitfrif /'v ( mV') 

Concomitant (kon-konri taiit), n A tiling 
that ueeompaiiies another; an neeonipani' 
iiieiit . an aeeessory 

The other of ingr.illtiide o h.ird 

hcartediiess Xoif/i 

Uepnsu h is .i i x'H<xOHitant to greatness .-/.V./;ji,)o 

Ftirmerly it might Iw applied t«> iiersons 

Hr made him the chief ram .OM.-Atn.' of his heir- 
app.'irenl and only vni A?e/fgiri<r if "iV/awiirmr 

Concomitantly (ktm-kiim'btant li), miv So 
as to be eoneoinitant; in company; unitetUy. 

*.A few etirions partieulars whieh co»»- 
eowitantlji illustrate the history t»f the ai*t». ’ ' 
H Hrl/po/r 

Conoomitate t (kon-konri-tatv r t To ae- 
compajiy or attend ; to be eollatcrally con- 
nected 

Thix simple M.iodv «}>ect,ilioi) of the lungs is dif- ' 
frrrnced from that n hu h . am a pleurisy , 

j 

KAte, fkr. fat. fall; md. met. h^r; pine 


I Coneomltation ( kon-kom 'i-ta"shon). n. 

I Same as Concomitance, 2. ‘ Transubstauti- 

atioii and artusomitation.' Foxe. 

Concord (kong'kord), n. (Fr. concordc; L. 
Concordia, from ctmeftre—wn, and ear, cor- 
dis, the heart. SeeAcconp.] 1. Agreement 
between persons ; union in opinions, stmti- 
ments, views, or interests; i>eace; harmony. 

What riwetfcr/ hath Christ with Behai? s Cor vi 15. 
Love quarrels oft m pleasing concord end MUtott, 

! 2. Agreement between things; suitableness; 

I hannoiiy. 

t If, n<itiirc-‘s concord broke. 

Among the < onstclkitions, war were sprai^. 

.*1. In wvnic, the pleasing eomhinatlon of ' 
twoornioix' sounds; the relation between : 
two or more sounds which are agreeable to ' 
tbe ear 'I'lic concords arc the Hth (or oc- ! 
tave). fitli, .'id, and Otli. Their ratios are j 
2 : 1 . it : 2. fi : 4, 6 : 3 The first two are called j 
perfect, Iteeuuse. us concords, not liable to > 
any alteration by sharps or flats. The last j 
two are called imperfect, because alterable, i 
Hee CTioub. ‘Concordee, discordes, notes, 
and ciiffes, in tunes of unisoime.’ Gar^ | 
coiync. ‘The true concord of well tuned 1 
sounds’ Shak.- 4.t A compact; an agree- j 
inent by stipulation ; treaty. ‘ Tlie concord | 
made between Henry and Itoderick the I risli ' 
king ’ Sir J. Davice. 

After which loncord made, the r.'irdin.d .ind the 
an hbisliiip of York did iikiiiy things without the ron- 
seiit uf the king or the duke. Hall. | 

f> Tn law, an agreement between the par- j 
ties ill u flue, made by leave of tbe ttonrt. 
jirior to the abolition of flues of land by 1 
the act 3 and 4 William IV Ixxiv. This ' 
was ail ncknowlcdgment from the deforci- 
ants that the land in fiiiestioii was tlu^ right ! 
of the coinpliiintuit — (I In tmtm agreement ' 
of wortis in construction, as ndjectivi's with I 
iioniiH ill gender, numlicr, and case; or verbs ! 
with nouns or iH'onouns in minibcrund per- i 
son - Form of concord (cccJch ). tin* title of [ 
a l.iitlieraii dociimcnt coiiceriiitig disputed I 
tloetrincs, in wliit*b sundry l*rot(*stfiiit opiti- j 
ions were coinleiniiod, drawn up at Torguu, , 
lf>7(J. i 

Concord t (kon-kord'). r i To agree; ti> eo- ; 
t»|K‘rate. ‘ Kri<‘inls ami assot'iates reatiy tt> 
tumcord with them in any dcsiHjrate niea- i 
sure ’ Clarendon 

Conoordable (kofi-k«>rd'a-bl), a. (''ajtable of ' 
according; agreeing; hnriiiotiiouH Twid 
Concordably (ktm-kord'a-bli), adi). With 
(toiicord or agreement 

Concordance (kun-kord'ans), n IFr. con- 
cordance See CoN’roKP 1 1. The state of 
being eoneordant ; agreement: harmony 
* Wliere all the elements cowcorda wee have ’ 
W Browne. ‘foiitnistsHtidyetroiirorr/ancrN ’ 
Carlyle 2.t in omni eonconi Anchatn 
3 A imok in whicli the principal words used 
in any work, as the Scriptures, Shnkspei’c, 
Milton, Tennyson, A'c.. are arranged alpha- 
betically, uiifi the btiok, chapter, and verse, 
or act, seeiie, line, or fither subdivision in | 
wlilcli eaeh word oeeiirs, hit noted; designed ; 
t<i assist an imiiiircr in Audi tig any passago j 
by means of any leading word which he 
can reeoUoct ‘The laitin concordances of 
St Ilierom’s liihle ’ Jer Taylor 

Ills knowledg-c of the DibU- Hax such th.nt he 
might be* c,ille<i ii living toncerditme. 

Conoordancyl (kon-kord'an-si), n. Agree- 
ment H’ Montayue fKare 1 
Concordant (koii-k«>nVuiit). a fProm L. 
coinfn'dans.ppr of r«MC«ri/firc,tt» agree See 
CoNOoun 1 .Agreeing: agreeable; eorre- 
spondent ; hariiiotiious. 'CeMcertfanf dis- 
eonls ' Mir. for Mays 
Won* every mic employed in |>oints roocofdanf to 
thi'ir ii.il tires, profesMons, and arts. I'oiiiiiinnwe.dths 
would rise up of themselves. Sir 7 ' Dron'ne 

Conoordantt (kon-konrantk 91 That which 
is accordant or hamioiiiniis Mountnyu 
Concordantly (kmi-kord'ant-lt). adc In a ; 
coiicordniit niamier H' Montayue. 

Concordat (kon-kor'dat). n {Fr., from L L ' 
conconlatum, fnmi L concordo,ctmcordatum. s 
to be of one mind, to agn;e. See OtiNOOWP.l 
All agreement: compact; convention; but 
almost alwujB in the special senses of (a) in . 
canon late, a compact, covenant, or agree- | 
meiit concerning some liencAciary matter, . 
ns a ri'signatioii, |»erniatation, promotion, 
ami the like, (b) A formal agreement lie- , 
tween the s»*e of Rome and any secular ■ 
govemmenl. f»>r the settling of ecclesiasti- ' 
<‘al ndations The most celebmtiMl con- ' 
cordat WHS that agreed upon between I'ar- j 
diniU Uonsalvi, in the name of Pius VI 1 . ‘ 


i and the first consul Bonaparte in J uly, 1801. 

By it the head of the state had the nomina- 
I tion of bishops to tlie vacant sees; the clergy 
became subject in temporal matters to the 
civil power; all immunities, ecclesiastical 
courts, and Jurisdictions were abolished in 
France, and even the regulations of the 
public worship and religious ceremonies 
j and the pastoral addresses of the clergy, 
were placed under the control of the secu- 
lar authorities. Most of these provisions 
remain in France at the present day. Since 
the middle of tlie eighteenth century con- 
cordats have generally been adverse to the 
power of the popes. 

Concordate (kon-kord'at), n. Same as Con- 
cordat. Swift. 

ConcordlBt (kon-kord'ist), n. The compiler 
of a concordance. Worcester. 

Concordlyt (kon kord-li), adv. Concor- 
daiitly. Foxe. 

Concorporalt (kun-kor'po-ral), a. Of the 
same body. Bailey. 

Concorporate (kon-knr'po-rat), v.t pret & 
pp. emicorjMtrated; ppr eoneorporating [L. 
eotieorporo con, tiigethcr, and corpus, a 
luidy 1 To unite in one mass or body; to 
unite in any close union ; to iiicorpornto. 

‘ To be concfn^iorated in the same Btudies niid 
exercises, in the same aifeetioiis, cmjdoy- 
ments, and course of life.’ Holland 'Con- 
corpora t i ng things iiiconsisttmt. ’ Boyle. 

We are all concor/>orated, .is it were, .ind iii.idc 
copartners of the prniiiise m Clirist. I'sihcr 

Concorporate (koii-kor^po-rat).e i. I'o unite 
in one mass or liody. ‘To bring the stock 
and gruff to (if T may so spank) cirncorporatc 
Boyle. 

Concorporate (kon-kor^pit-rul), a. Tnited 
in the same boiiy B Jonsou 
Concorporation (kon-kor^po-ra^'shon), n 
Cnion of thiiigR in one muss or Itoily. 
Concourse (koiig'kors), n, [Fr eoncovrK; 
concarhur, from concurro, to run together - 
con, and curro. to run ] 1 A moving, flow- 
ing, «»r running together; eonitiieiiee. 

1 ht* t oalitioii of tiu good tr.inu* nl tin- uiiiversi* w.is 
not till proiluLt of LlKtiiLc or fortiiitoiis (fo/rt’/o'rr of 
partitlcs of matter Sir Af Hale. 

'I A meeting t»r coming together of people; 
an assembly; n throng; a crowti. ‘(jrent 
rowfoMrw* of p(*ople ’ Fahyan 'Conconrse 
in ariiiH, flerce faces tiiiealening war ' Mil- 
ion. * The luiiKiiiel and concourse of knights 
and kings ’ Tennyson 
Amidst the lomoin \e were to be seen the noble 
l.iihes nl Mil.m m g.iy f.int.i>.tiL Lars, .shining in silk 
broL.ide, .iml uith sumptuous Lap.irisons for thetr 
horses PiCMott. 

•S. An asseni) tinge of things; agglomeration; 
cluster ‘ ruder some conroarsc of shiidos 
whose branching anus, 'Ae Milton - A llie 
pliici* or pftiiit of meeting; the point of con- 
tact or junction of two or more bodies. 
[Rare j 

TIu drop will begin to move toward the lonionrse 
of the gl.isses Ant/ton 

5.t (Joncurrence; aid; i*t>-operntiou 

Why should he desp.iir of sm i ess, since eflerts 
n.itiir.div follow their laiises, .tmi the di\me I'rovid- 
eiiLe IS wont to aHord its tonfotirxe to such proceed- 
ings. Harrtnv. 

«. Ill Seots law, conriiri*cnce by a jierson 
having legal tiiialiflcsiiioii to grant it Thus 
to every libel in the I’oiirt ttf Justiciary the 
lord -advocate’s concourse or coiicun*eiu*e is 
necessary - Concourse uf actions, in Seots 
law. is nhere, fur the same cause, a prose- 
cution which proceeds ad vindictam puhU- 
Cfini.uiid u proseeiition or action ad civile m 
effeetum, go on concurrently 
Concreate (konltre-Ht). r t pret & pp. con- 
created; pi>r. coucreating |IM*oflx eon, and 
create. ] I'o create with 01 at the same time. 
'A rule eonereated with man ’ Feltham. 

If Cod did teocrea/r grace with Adam, that gr.ice 
W.1S nevertheless grace for being given him as si>ou 
as he made yrr TayUr. 

Conoreditt (kon-kredlt), vt To intrust. 
Barrow 

Concrematlon t (kon-kre-ma'shon), n. [L. 
concrctno. to burn together-co«, and eremo, 
to biirn.l The act of burning different things 
together; the burning or cremation of a 
dead body 

When some one died drowned or in any other way 
which excluded oficmmition and required burial, 
they made a likeness of him and put it on the altar 
of idols, together with a large oflering of wine and 
bread Quoted hy H Sfieiuei 

Concrement t ( kong' kre-ment ). n. [L I*'- 
concrementum, from eonereseo. to grow to- 
gether .'kjo Ct»N0KETE. 1 A growing to- 
gether; the collection or mass formed by 


note. not. mo%'e; tflbe. tub. bull; oil. pound; 


S’, ftc. tey. 
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concretion or natural union. * The coiwre- ! 
vMnt of a pebble or flint. ’ Sir M. Hale. 
00110reflCence(kon-kre8'ens),n. [L. eoucreji- 
eeiUia, eoncreeeo. See O 0 KCRKTE.J Growth 
or increase. Haleujh, (Rare ] 
Conoresoible (kon-kres'i-lil). a Capable of 
concreting; capable of being congt'aled or 
changed from a liquid to a solid state. 

They formed a genuine, fixed, concrfuiNe oil 
TntHS. foiirtrey 

Concresdve (kon-kres'iv). a. Growing to- 
gether; uniting. [Rare.] 

Concrete (kong'kret), a I L, coneretus, from 
comreseo, to gro w together -rou, and creecti, 
to grow. 1 1 Formed by coalition of separ- 
ate particles in one body; forming a mas.s; 
united in a solid form. 

The first coucrefe state or consistent surface of the 
chaos must be of the same figure .is t)ie last liquid 
Slate. Ay* HuYutt. 

2 In Iwjie, (ti) a term applied to an object 
as it exists in nature, invested with all its 
attributes, <ir to the notion of such an oii- 
ject (0) A term applied to names of con- . 
Crete things; as, a concrete term 

A tvui } fte notion is tlic notion of a Imily .is it exists 
in nature iiucsteil with all its qualities AVcwi/q- 
Ctuti-re/e is opposed to abstr.ict. The n.iiiies of 
individiials .ire ionerttr, those of classes ahstr.ii i A ' 
COHO eft n.inie is a n.iiiie which stands for .i thing, .is, 

‘ this fit/’i'c ' .III aljstr.ict n.iine is a name which si.inds < 
for the .ittriLuite of a thing; as, ‘ this table is ' 

7 -S A/i/t j 

- Concrete nntnher See under AlisTKAt’‘T((0 

3 In ninKic, a term appellative of a sound 
or movomeiit of tliu voice which slides con- , 
tiiiuously up or down, us distiiiguislied from ' 
adiscretc movement, in wliich the voice leaps : 
at once from out* line of pitcli to another 

Concrete (kong'krct), n 1 mass foniied 
ity concretion, spontaneous union, or coides- ' 
ceiic(‘ of separate particles of matter in one 
body: a compound. 

They pretend tn be .ibk* by the fire to divide .ill , 
cafUfthw. minerals and others, into distim t sub 
stances 

2 In ft rtnn and a concrete term See 

the adjective, 2 (/<) 3 A compact mass of 

gravel. (Miarse pehidos, or stone ciiippings 
eemented together liy hydraulic or other 
mortar It iseinployed extensively in htiihl- 
itig under water, for example, to form tin* 
bottom of a canal or the foundations of an.v 
structure raiseil in the sea, as piers, break- 
waters. iVrc Tim walls of houses are some- 
times formed <d this compound, the iiigrt*- 
dieiits being first firmly rammed intomoidds , 
of the rcijiiisite shaiie, iiinl allowed to set 

Concrete (kiiii-kret'). vi pret A', pp tfim- 
crefi'i/; ppr concrettnft To unite or ctialesce 
into a muss or solid iiody ; to form concre- 
tioiis; to coagulate; to congeal; to tidckeii | 
Tho particles of tinging siibstana*s and s,ilts dis- 
solved III w.xter do not of their omi .n lord iOHirctc 
and f.ill to the buttoiii ho\le 

The blond of sonic who died in the pl.igiu- could 
n«>t be iii.ulc to concrelc Arhuthnot 

Concrete ( kon-kreto. V t 1 . 'I'o form into 
a mass by the coliesioii or coalescence of 
separate particles. | 

There arc in our inferior world divers bodies th.it 
arc (.mil refftf out of otherb Sir A/ /M< 

2. To combine so as to fonn a con<*retc 
notion. ‘ Were we necessitated to contem- 
plate colour concreted witli figure, two at- 
tributes wliicli tile eye can never view hut : 
associated ' Harris. 

Concretely (kon-kret'li). ad V I n a concrete 
manner; not alistractly ‘The jjrojjertics of 
iiodles taken concretely together w'ith , 
tlieir subjects ’ Cndworth. 

Concretenees (kon-kret'nes), n. A state of 
Iteing concrete. 

Concrete-press (kong'kret-pres), n. A mt»- 
vliine for making concrete Idocks 
Concretion (kon-kre'shon), « 1 Tim act of 
concreting; the act t»f grow iiig togetlier, or 
becoming naturally uiiiUMl so as to form one 
mass —2 Tilt* imiss or solid matter formed 
by growing together, by coiigelutinn, con- 
densation, coagulation, or induration ; a 
clot; a lump. 'Cnncretiom of slime * Baron 

3 in yeol a nodule, os of chert, ironstone, 
the grains and spherules of oolite, and tlie 
grape-like clusters of magnesian limestone, 
formed iiy molecular aggregation as distinct 
from crystalli/ation.— 4. In li)oir, the act of 
regarding in the concrete or as existing in 
nature: opposed to abstraction. 

The nimd surmounts ,iU p'jwcr of concretion, and 
can place in the simplest manner every attribute by 
Itself J/.irrts 

- -Morbid concretions, in the animal econo- 
my. are hard suiistaiiceswliifh occasionally 
make their appearance in different parts of 


the body, u well in the aolids as in those 
cavities destined to contain fluids ; in the 
funner case they are usually deiiomiiiuted 
concretions or oss^ations, and are named 
from the parts of the body in whicli they 
occur; as, pineal concretions, salivary con- 
cretions, hepatic eoneretiom, ikc 
ConcretlOXial (kon-kro'shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to concretion ; formed by concretion. 
Urande J: Cox 

Concretionary (kon-kre'shon-ar-i). o. 
Formed by concretion; coiicretional.- Con- 
cretionary deposits, ill ffcol. a term applied 
to designate those recent alluvial strata 
w'hich inclutle calcareous and other deposits 
from springs, stalactites, travertines, laig- 
irouore, and suit — Concretionary structure, 
in geol a structure such us that exhildteii 
by masses formed by aggregation nstlistinci 
from urystidlization. «See I’oNCKKTioN 
Goncretlve (kon-kre'ti v). a Oausing to con- 
crete; having power to proiiiicc concretion; 
tending to form a solid mass from siqiarute 
particles. ‘ Concreti vc juices * Sir T. Browne 
Concretively (kon-kre^tiv-li), m/r 1 In a 
concreti ve itinniicr 2. t Concretely ; not ul i- 
stractly Jet Taylor 

Goncreturet (kon-krd'tur). n A mass 
formed by concretion Jiduison 
Goncrewt (koii-kro‘), v.i [For eonerne, from 
L ca/icrcACo.ttigrowtogctluT - coa. togetlier, 
and creseo. to grow; comp acrtue.\ 'Fo 
grow together Suen.ser 
Concrimlnation(Kon-kriii)'i-ii}i"8iion), » 
joint acciisatum Maunder. 

Concuharlat (kon-ku haTi-a), n A fold, 
pen. or {ilace where cattle lie Cowell 
Concuhinacyt t kon-ku ' iii-im-si ). n The 
practu'c of eonculiiiiage. 

Their < ountry «.is very inf.iiiKius for iitnt n/>in,ti v. 
.iditUery. and iiiLLst .V/ 1/*/ 

Concubinage (koii-kiVhi-iiaj), H [Fr Scc 
i'oM'nuNK j 1 The act <*r practice of ro 
Iniintiiig, us man and woman, in sexual coin- 
incrcc, without a legal marriage, the state 
of lieing a concubine 

The b.id liMdeiuy»»f Mr I'opr's ‘ 1 loisa to Abe 
I.ird * IS lenurked by .Sir iolin 11 ivvkiiis . 1 *. de- 
prcci.Uitig iii.it nuioiiy .itid justti)mg hhh uhn'.tvr 
/»/* //<•> 't 

2 I It law, an exception ngaitistn woman suing 
for dower, on the ground that she wiis the 
conciihinc and not the wife of tin* man ot 
whose la ids .she seeks to hceiidowcil 3 An 
inferior kitnl of marrnige allowed in some 
countries, |K*rfornicd willi less solemnity I 
than a trm* orfoiiiiai marriage, or marriage 
witli a woiiiiiii of inferior eoiidition, to w horn 
the liushaiul does imt convey his rank or 
quality See CuncI'Iiink. 3, 

Goncublnal (kon-ku'hi-iial), a I’ertaining 
to concubinage 

Goncublnaxlan (koii-kfi'hi-na"ri-an), a 
Connected with conciihiiuige; living in con- 
ciihiiiugc. ‘The iiinrried and conrnhinarian, 
as well us looser elci*Ky.' Mdtnan 
Concublnary (kon-kirhi-imr-ikn Relating 
t<i coiiculdnage; living in coiiculdnuge lip 
Hall ‘These c</wc«6fMari/ priests.’ Foxe 
Concublnary (kon-ku'ln-mir-i). n One who 
indulges III concubinage Jer Taylor fKarc j 
Concublnate t (kon ku'ld-nut), n. [L. con- 
eubinatUH J INmcuhiiiage 

hiirh ni.irri.'igrs were cstPPiiicd iHcgiltmatr .iiid no 
lieltcr than .1 iiirrc 'Jet fay for 

Concubine (kong'kfi-liin), n. I From I, run- 
cuhtna, from eoneumitv. to lie logctiicr 
con, and entnbo or cubn. to lie down ] 1 t A 
paramour, male or female 

1 he I.idv’ Aniic did f.iK»;ly .md tr.ii. iroie.ly proLiirc 
divrrs <>l the kiii|; s d.iilv .iii<l familiar si-rv.iiits to bi 
her .idtiitercr!i .iiid coMf 

fndu tment 0/ A nnr itofey n 

2 A Woman who cohabits with a man with- 
out iNsnig legally married to him: a kept- 
mistress - this is the sense in which the 
word IS now used 

I know I am t>.o nicin to be your queen. 

And yet toi> v;«» 4 id to be your tonrnhttu S/iaA 

liidt-t-d, a huslfand would \tt jiiMly di.ridri| who 
shouM lie.ir fr«»m a wife of exalted rank and xpolh-ss 
V III. If l■.^If tli» insolenf e whlth the King of 1 ngl.iiif' 
bore from c0neu/nnej, wlio owed everytliinc to his 
jioiiiit) Atacaulay 

3 A w'ife of tnfeii<»r condition , a lawful 
wife. Iiut not united to the man by the usual 
(*eremoiites Such wi*re Ilagarand Ketundi, 
the conculiiiies of Abraham, and such con- 
ciihiiies were allowed iiy the Greek and 
Koinaii laws 

Conculcate f (kfm-kul'kat), v t pret A: pp. 
cofirtUeated ; ppr eonculcatina. [L. eon- | 
euleo - eon, auu caleare, to tread, from calx, j 


the heel.] To tread on; to trample under 
foot. ' Cmoulcating and trampling under 
foot whatsoever is named of God.' Moun- 
tayu. 

Conculcatlon t (kon-knl-ka'shon), n. A 
trampling under foot. ‘Tlie coneuleation 
of tile outer court of the temple by the 
Gentiles.' i>r. //. More. 

Concumbency t (kon-kum'ben-si), n. The 
act of lying togetlier 

When Jacob iiiarricd K.icliel .md Iny with I.enh, 
that i0Hcumi>en<y niadv no niarri.ige lielwvun them. 

jfer Tay/ 0 ». 

Concupiscence (kon ku'pi-sens), n |L con- 
cupisrentia, from coneupisco, to covet or 
lust af ter— cint, and ritpio, to desire or covet.] 
Lustful feeling; lust; sinful desire • Vain 
delight and foul cimeupisceoce ' iinsrobjne 

Sill, takinguccaMini by the i onnn.inilnit-nt, wrought 
ill lilt* till iii.iimcr of itfiuii/iMfUtc Kom vn. 8 

Mhuh liixt nr evil ( am ///'I «(■>/<( he .it List ih-luirs 
to be an iiis.*itiablc inteiiipctanvi- ol the appetite, 
never hlleil with a dewre, never ceasing in tlie per- 
.sri.ntion of cv il. Jfaniin.tnd 

XV i* know even secret lontn/'isicntc to be -.111 

//inici 

Concupiscent (koii-ku'pj-seiit), a Desirous 
of unlawful pleasure; libidinous: lustful. 

‘ Tile concupiscent clow it is overdone ' 
Lamb iKnre ) 

Concupiscential t (k(m-kiTpi-seii"sIii-uI), a. 

Relating to concupiscence Johnson 
ConcupiscentiouB t (kon-ki'i'pi-scir'siii-us), 
rt (‘oncii|>isccnt Uimirteh 
Concupiscible (kon-ku'pis-i-h1), a Liable 
to he aficctcd by concupiscence, or carnal 
iic.sirc. concupiscent; lustful ‘ Ills cnnrn- 
pisriblc iiit(*ni]N'rate lust ' Shak * Tin* ap- 
petitive and coneu]tiseihlr sold * Holland. 
‘Two iiiclnnitions, irascilih* and eonrupts- 
cihle ' Burton 

ConcupiBciblenesB (kon kivpi si-iii-ncs), n. 
Mate or qindity of being coiiciipiscihle; 
coiicnj>lscein*c |Harc | 

Concupy (kong'kn )ii). n Nil uidircvintion 
of ro/ii*Mp»srcnf*f*, j>m by SiniKHp«*ie into the 
mouth of TIiciMti H 

lie’ll lie kit* It lor hiSt. •«(«/! / k>i/u \ ,inn' < 

Concur (kon- kt*r'), »m’ pret A jqi rooeunrd; 
ppr eoneoirinif (I, r'eaciorn, to run toge- 
ther rim, and ran o, to run 'I’o rarre be- 
long also eoutsr. eunrnt, incur, neur, Ae ) 

1 t To run togetlier, to meet tog(*t)ier in a 
jioint. 

,\non they hriie t-ni oimtrnnc both non up red, 

W nil gri >ly looks .ind l.n « s likt tin ti l.ites 

Is It ni>t no • ntli rl\ un n-.libh Ih.n onrtwo vrss»-ls, 
pl.n cd tlirre tiiitipoiU >■ to isk h othi r, should i-vcr 
h.ippcn to totn ut f PcKthy 

2 To agi’M*, join, or unite, us in one action 
or opinion: to meet, mind witli mind: used 
ahsoIntel> or followcii l>y with. 'Those wiio 
liad roiwurreU ill tlie cliailengi*.' Sir U' 
Scott 

Mr liiirki i,’Ht utred with Lord (. hath.im in opinion 

3 To assent : with to 

As tiiy will 

f I'Hcnrred not fit iiiy bi-iiig, it wrre but right 

And Lipi.il to rciliu •. itir to my dust .i/i/tOH 

4 To unite or he conjoined ; to meet to- 
geiiicr, to In* condiincd * In wliom all thest* 
qiiHlities do concur ' Whitiji/l 

'Irstiiiionv r- thr arguiiiL-nt , and if f:iit prob.ibiti- 
ties of rfMson (>or'»r with it, this arguinent h.ith all 
the strnigtii it i an li.ive 7 it/ntuoi 

5 To iiiiitu ill coiitrihiiting to a common 
olijeet, ns, various ftauscs may concur in the 
ciiuiigt'S of temT»eratiire 

Whf« (iiitwnrd i ,'iiises contur, the idle an* soonest 
sei/cd by this infei tion. yeffoiy Coiliri 

Vi To coiliciilc. to have points of agreement. 

O. ho! do you (oiiif near me now? in* worse man 
than Sir '1 oby lo lonk to iiit ' 'I In . amriirs dim tly 
with tin letter sin send , him on purpose that I may 
.ippciir slubboiii t'l hiiii .‘thah 

.SYN To agrei-, jiiln, unite, conddiic, meet, 
conjoin, coineidc, approve 
Concurrence, Concurrency (koii-kuVens, 
kon-kirr«*n-Hi), 71 l.The act of enneiirririg, 
a meeting or ctmiing togetlier; union ; eon- 
jiinetioii ; < ornhination of agents, circum- 
stances. 01 events 

We h.ive im other iin .isiire but of oitr own ideas, 
with tin- K'ln iirtriifr of other probable reasons, to 
persiieb us ArwXv 

lie vu w . our boh.iviour lii every coiuurrrMif of 
affairs, and svss us engage in ail the rKissibilities of 
artion Aditinoi 

2 A m<*eliiigof niimlM; agreement in opinion; 
union inditsign. imidyiiig Joint approbation; 
agreement; consent; approbation. 

'I .irquin the Proud w.is expelled by the universal 
C 0 iiriirteinr of iiobleb and people Sivi/i 


ch, cAaiii; Cli, Sc. lucA; g. go-, J, job; h, Fr. tow; ng, slug; fH. then-, th, fAin. w. w;ig: wh, wAig; sh, aruro.— See KEr. 
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8. Agreement »r content^ implying Joint 
aid or contribution of power or influence. 

We are to truht firmly in the Deity, but as not 
to forget tlidt tic commonly works by seconrl causes, 
and admits of our endeavours with his concurrertfe. 

Prydett. 

4. A meeting, as of claims or power; Joint 
rights: a term implying etjuality in different 
persons or bodies ; as, a eaneurrenee of Ju- 
risdiction in two different courts. 

Concurrent (ketn-ku^rent), a. l. Concurring 
or acting in conjunction ; agreeing in the 
same act ; contributing to the same event 
or effect: ofiorating with. 

I join with these l.iws the personal presence of the 
king’s son, as a coHCurrtHt cause of this reformation. 

.Sir 7" Arwi. 

The Kgyptians, ns we are assured by the roncur- 
rrnf testimony of antiquity, were amongst the hrst 
who taught that the soul survived the Imriy and was 
iiiiiiiortal tVarhurton 

2. Conjoined; associate; concomitant 

There is no diiferenrr lictwecii the totnurreut 
echo and the iterant, but the (|Uicktiess or slowness 
of the return. Utn'oii. 

8. Joint and equal; existing ttigcther and 
operating on the same objects ; as. the mn- 
current Jiirisdiction of courts of Ihw. -Hyn. 
Meeting, uniting, uccumpanying, conjoined, 
associated, coincident, united. 

Oonourrsnt (kun'ku'rent). M. 1. One who 
concurs: one agroeing to or pursuing the 
same cotinu! of action 

So noble and so disinterested doth divine love 
make ours, tli.it there is nothing liesidcs the object 
of th.il love thiit we love more tiiaii our itnu urrentt 
In it, itercliaiK c out ol a gr.Uitude to tlietr assisting 
us to p.iy .1 debt (of love ami |iraise) for winch, .ildkl 
we find our single selves but too nisulveiit. Hoyle. 

ftpeitiflcally 2 In fair, ontt who ncctiinpanies 
n sheriff's ofllcer as witness tir assistant.— 

8. That wiilch concurs; joint or coiitrilm* 
tory cause 

1 o .ill .idairs of iiiiport.ince there are three ncces- 
toniurrents . . . time, industry, .ind faculties. 

Ih. // tMore 

4 t fine having an etjual claim, or joint 
right; rival claimuiii; rival; <m]M)muit. ' Leav- 
ing no other successor than nis eonenrrent.’ 
Jtalewh 

As fitr the Mirinilloiies, he deprived them of tlieir 
ariiiciui (tin* of tlieiii, named ('oluiiibus, iortuiied 
to foil \u\toninire»f, howlieit he liad gotten lieforc 
soiiK hiii.ill Inirt lUtUattd 

St Micli.iers Mount lunketh so aloft, as it lirooketh 
no I onen • / < <# eere 

f) Tile name given to the day, or in tlie case 
of leap-year ilie two days, re<(uired to he 
addetl to fifty-two weeks to make the eivil ' 

{ rear correspond with tlie solar; so called | 
leeaiise they concur with the solar cycle, • 
whose course they follow. I 

Concurrently (kon-ku'nmt-li), otic. Ho as ' 
to bo concurrent; in union or combination; 
unitedly. ‘The Father, Hon, and Holy 
(fhost . . concurrently making one entire 
Ifivinity.’ Cud worth 

ConcurrentnesB (kon-ku'rent-ncs). n. The 
state of being coiicurnuit; etnieurrciice. Sir 
H' Scott 

Oonourrlng (kon-ktir'ing). piir. and a. Con- 
current; agreuiiig, eoiitributiiig to the same 
event or effect; consenting. ‘Concurring 
signs.’ Milton 

OonouBB (kon-kus'), v t. [L concufio, con- 
cuMHHin, to shake, and os a law term h) ex- 
tort See (UiNcussio.N 1 1. To shake or agi- 
tate, ‘Conciimut with uncertainty ' llanicl. 
[Hure.l 2. To force by threats to do stiine- 
tiling, esjieeliilly to give up soiiiotiiilig of 
value ; to intiiiiidiite into a tieslred course 
of aclioti ; to coerce, as, ho was coneuiued 
into signing the document 
Conousiation t ( kon-kus-a'shon ), n. [ See 
CoNcurMSjoN. j A violent slioek or agitation. 

• Vehement concusHotions ' Bp. Hall 
OoncUMlon (kon-ku'slion), n (L coneuKcio, 
ctmcuMwni*, a shaking, a shtick, and os a 
law term, extortion by throats, from ron- 
cutio, concututum, to shake violently am, 
together, and guatio, inuuunim (in eoni)j<ial- 
tion cutio, cuiontm). to shake See ijrasii J 
1. The act of shaking, particularly by the 
stroke or impulse of another body. 

It is briievrd that grr.!! ringing of bells, in ftopu- 
lous kities hath iliiisip.ited itcKtiicnt mr, whiih may 
be from tiie iOMcmstoH of the air. fiarott 

2 The state of lieing shaken ; the shock 
ot^casluued by two IkmUos coining smldeiilj 
into collision ; a shock ; agitation. ‘ A con- 
etiasMia of the whole globe.’ WotHimird -■ 

3 In »urg a term applied to injuries sus- 
tained by the brain and other viscera, from 
falls, blows, tVe - -4. The act of extorting 
money or something of value by threats or 
force: extortion. 

Then loncusttoH, rapine, pilleries. 

Their caUlogue of accuufioii fill Aani//. 


I ConcUBIiOIiaryt (kon-ku'shon-ar-i). n. One 
j guilty of the offence of concussion ; an ex- 
tortioner. ‘Publicke eoneuccionary or ex- 
' tortioner.’ Time* a Storehouse. 

ConoUBBlon-ftiae (kon-ku'slnm-ffix), n. A 
I fuse which is Ignited and explodes the shell 
; l>y the concussion of the shell in striking. 
CcmousillTe (kon-kus^iv), a. Having the 
power or quality of shaking; agitating. 
Johnson. 

Oondemn (kou-dem'), v t. [L. eondemno— 
eon, iiitcns. , and darnno, to condemn, whence 
damn.] 1. To pronounce to bo utterly 
wrong ; to utter a sentence of disapproba- 
tion against: to censure; to blame. [The 
word often expresses mure than eetisure or 
blame, and conveys the idea of a solemn pro- 
nunciation of an adverse Judgment, either 
formally and openly, or in one’s own mind, 
on grave offences or those who commit 
them.] 

Condemn the fatUt, and not the actor of it. Shak. 

We condemn mistakes with asperity, where we 
pass over .sins with gentleness. Buckmmsttr. 

2. To nronoiinco to be guilty; to sentence to 
punlsnment; to utter sentence against Judi- 
cially; to do<im: opposed to acquit or absolve; 
the penalty expressed by the infinitive or 
by a noun or noun-phiWMi preceded by to; as, 
to condemn a person to pay a fine, or to im- 
prisoiiiiient 

The Son <if m.tn will be betrayed to tlie cliief 

I inests, and to the scribes, and they shull condemn 
lim to death. Mat. xx. iB. 

He that believeth on him is not condemned 

John lii i8. 

Formerly such expressioDB as to comlemn 
in a fine were used. 

And tlie king of Egypt . . condemned the land 
tu a hundred talents of silver, a Chron xxxvi 3 

8. To Judge or pronounce to be unfit for use 
or service: as, tlie ship was condemned as 
not sea-worthy ; three tons of mutton were 
coiuiemncd by the inspector of food —4. ’To 
judge or pronnuiico to be forfeited; as, the 
ship and her cargo were ^mdemned — Hyn. 
To blaino. censure, reprove, rojiroach, up- 
braid, reprobate, doom, senteiice, adjudge. 
Condemnable (kun-dem’na-bl), a. wortiiy 
of liciiig coiidoniued ; blainablc ; culpable 
‘Cendriuna&fe superstition.’ SirT, Browne. 

And tiirrr ts no reason why it should l>c allnw.-ilde 
to r.it broth for tnst.ince in a coiisiiinption. and Im 
londetnuable to feed upon it to iii,itntaln healtli 

Boyle 

Oondemnation (kon-dem-tnTshon}, n |L. 
condemnatio ] 1 The not of ftotiticmning: 
(a) o.ciisure; disapprobation; roprouf. 

O perilous mouths. 

That bear in tht'in one utid the srlf-same tongue, 
hither of condemtMtnm or approof. Shak. 

(6) The juflicial act of declaring one guilty, 
niul dooiiiiiig him to punislinient ; ns, the 
prisoner was recotiveyed to prison after bis 
condemnation. 'A legal and judicial rondeni’ 
nation.' Haley. --2, 1'he state of being con- 
deninetl. 

His imtlictic appeal to posterity iii the hopeless 
hour of condemnation Irvtnff, 

8. 'The cause or reason of a sentence of con- 
doiniiation. 

This is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world and men loved darkness rather tlian light, 
because their deeds were evil John iii <9. 

Condemnatory (kon-denTna-tor-i), a. Con- 
ilcmning; bearing comiemnatloii or censure; 
as, a condemnatory sentem'e or ilecree ‘ A 
severe conde mnatory prayer. ’ Cla rke 
Condemned (kou-demd'X a. Of or Jiertain- 
ing tu condemnation or condemned persons. 
—Condemned cell or ward, in prisons, the 
cell in which a prisoner sentenced to death 
is detained till his execution. 

Richard Savage . . . had lain with fifty iwunds of 
iron oil his legs in the iondemued ward of Newgate. 

Atacaul.iy, 

Condemnedly (kon-denTned-ll), adv in a 
manner deserving condemnation; blamably. 
Feltham. [Rare.] 

Condemner (kon-dem'dr), n. One who oou- 
deniiis. 

A foolish thing it is indeed to be one’s own accuser 
and I ondemner, yet such a fool is every swearer 
Bp. Btvendgt. 

Condonsabillty (kon-den'8a-Dil"i-ti). n. 
Quality of lieiiig condensable. 

Condoniable (Icon-den'sa-bl), a. Capable 
of being condensed ; capable of being com- 
\ pressed luUi a smaller compass, and into a 
more close, compact state; as, vapour is 
, eoiuiensable. ' Not being in the utmost ex- 
tremity of tlenslty, but condensaMe yet fur- 
I tiler ’ Sir K Digbu. 

Condeniate (kon-den'sAt), v.t pret. & pp. 

I eomtetuMted; ppr. oondenaating. [See CoN- 


: DENSE.] To condense ; to compress into a 
, closer form ; to cause to take a more com- 
. pact state; to make more dense. ‘ Conden- 
! sate and compact itself into less room.* 
Hammond. [N ow rare. ] 

Condeiuate (kon-dens*at), v.i. To become 
I more dense, close, or hard. Bailey. 
CoiiftoiiBate,t Condensated (kon-den's&t, 

. kon-den'Bat-ed),p. and a. Mode dense: con- 
densed; made more close or compact. ‘Water 
; . . . thickened or eondeneafr.’ Peachatn. 

GondeniatiOll (kon-den-sa'shon), n. [L. 
j eondenaatio. See Condense.] 1. The act 
i of making, or state of being made, more 
dense or compact ; the act of reducing the 
volume or compass of, or state of being so 
reduced: closer union of parts; consolidation: 
used both in a literal and figurative sense. 
‘The same vapours, being by further eon- 
densation, formed into rain.’ Derham. 

He (Goldsmith) was a great and perhaps an un- 
equalled master of the arts of selection and condeu- 
iottOH. Macaulay. 

2. In cAem. and physics, the act of reducing 
a gas or vapour to a liquid or solid form.— 
Surface eondenaaf ton, a mode of condensing 
steam by bringing it in contact with cold 
metallic surfaces in place of by injecting 
cold water.— ComproMtott, Condensation. 
See Compression. 

CondenBatlye (kon-den*sa-tiv). a. Having 
a power or tendency to condense. Todd. 

CondenM (kon-dens*), v.t. prot pp. con- 
densed; ppr. eondenstW [L. coiide7uio->eon, 
and denso, to make thick or close. See 
Dense. ) 1 . To make more dense or com- 
pact; to reduce the volume or compass of; 
to biing into closer union of parts; to con- 
solidate; to compress: used both in a literal 
and tlgurative sense. 

(Spirits) in wliat shape they chose. 

Dilated nr tondensed, bright or obscure. 

Can cxrrutc their aery purposes. 

And work.s of love or enmity fulfil. Milton. 

The secret course pursued at Brussels and .it 
Madrid nmy be condensed into tlie usual formula— 
dissimulation, procrastination, and ag.iin dissimul.1- 
tion. Motley. 

2 . In ehem. and physics, to reduce into an- 
other and denser fonn, as a gas or vapour 
, to the condition of a li(|uid or solid, as by ab- 
j stractiou of lieat, pressure, or evaporation. 

Hyn. To compress, contract, crowd, thicken, 

I inspissate, abridge. 

ConideilBe (kon-deus’), v.i. To become close 
or more compact, as the particles of a body; 
to approach or unite more closely; to grow 
thick. * V apours when they be^n to coti- 
dense and coalesce. ’ Newton. 

Nitrous acid is gaseous at ordinary temperatures, 
but londenses inti; a very volatile liquirl at the zero 
of Fahrenheit. M. Aptmer. 

Condenset (kon-dens'), a. Close in texture 
or composition; crompact; dense. ‘ Holid and 
condense.’ Raleigh. ‘Tlie huge cemdense 
bodies of plaiu^ts ^ Bentley. 

CondenBed (kun-densto, d. Made dense or 
close in texture or composition; compressed; 
compact; as, a condensed style —Cmieise, 
Succinct, Condensed. See unifer CONCISE. 

CondenBer (kun-deiTs^r). 71. He who or that 
which condenses; siieciflcally, (a) a jnieu- 
mntic engine or syringe in wliich air may 
be compressed. It consists of a cylinder, in 
which is a movable piston to force the air 
into a receiver, and a valve to prevent the 
air from escaping; called also a Condensing 
Syringe, (b) A vessel in wliich aiiueous or 
spirituous vapours are reduced to a liquid 
form, el tiler by injection of a quantity of 
cold water, as in tlie condenser of a steam- 
engine; or when this is iiiadinisBiblc, as in 
the ease of alcoholic vapour, by placing the 
condenser in another vessel through which 
is maintained a constant current of water, 
the eoiidenser being so constructed as to 
exi>ose Uie steam or vapour in thin strata 
over an extended surface, to the action of 
tile cooling medium, fc) In optics, a lens to 

g ather and concentrate the rays collected 
y the mirror and direct them upon the ub 
lect. (d) In wool manuf. a machine which 
has nearly superseded the slubbing-billy in 
the manufacture of wool into yam. substi- 
tuting power for manual labour. It is at- 
’ tached to the carding machine, and the 
wool comes off from it slubbed at once — 

' Condenser (f eUctrieity, any apparatus by 
which the electric fluid can be accumulated: 
but the term is chiefly applied to such in- 
struments as are employed to collect and 
render sensible very small quantities of the 
fluid — Surface condenser. See under COM- 
PENSATION. 


FAte. far, fat, fgU; mA, met, hftr; pine, pin; n5te, not. move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. He. abvne: J^, Sc. fey. 
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tkmdenslble (kon-den'sl-bl), a. Same as 
CondemaMe. H. Spencer. 

Condensltyt (kon-den'si-U),!!. The state 
of being condensed; denseness; density. 
Bailey. 

Condsr (kon'der), n. [For Conner, one who 
cons. Sec Con. Conner.] i t A person who 
stood upon a cliff or elevated part of the sea- 
coast in the time of the herring-tlshery to 
point out to the flshermen by signs the course 
of the shoals of fish. — 2. One who gives direc- 
tions to a helmsman how to steer the ship 
OondeBOencet ikun'de-sens), n. ICoutr of 
evndeecendence, ] Descent from superiority ; 
condescension. * See the eoi^ecence of tliis 
great king.' Dr. Puller. 

(wndesoend (kon-de-sendO. V.t. [14^. eonde- 
seendre—Jj. eon, with, and descendo. See 
Descend.] l. To descend from the privi- 
leges of superior rank or dignity to do some 
act to an inferior which strict justice or the 
ordinary rules of civility do not require: fol- 
lowed by the influitive or a noun preceded 
by to, the infinitive expressing that which 
one consents to do, to before a thing, that 
which one voluntarily consents to accept, 
and to before a person, the level to w'hich 
one voluntarily descends. 

Mind not high things, but cotniescend to men of 
low c&tate. Kuin xn. i6 

Spain's mighty iiinnarch. 

In gracious clemency does romirstend, 

till theirf; conditions, to become your friend Dryden 

Can they think me so broken, so debasctl. 

With cornoral servitude, th.it my mind ever 
Will (ouaeurnd to such .ibstird cuiiini.iiids2 Miltott. 

2 t To assent; to agree. 

Thereto they both did fninkly condescend Sf^nser 
3. To make a plain statement ; as, to eon- 
dcHcend u]hiii the particulars of a case 
[Scotch ] - Syn. 'I’d yicbl, submit, stoop, de- 
scend, tieign. vouchsafe 
CondeBcen(lence(knii-do-send'ciis),ii. i.Thc 
act of conduBcciiding; cmulescension 

Dy the warrant of St. I'aiil's <ondc\ccndtnte to the 
capacities he wrote unto, I may spu.ik .ifler the uun> 
tier of men II Mont>i}^io 

2 In Scots law, one of the written plead- 
ings in a process put in by tlie ]iursuer, and 
eoiitainiiig a distinct statement of tlie facts 
and ullegatioiis, together w ith the pleas in 
law on which his case is founded. 
Condescendency t ( kon-do-seml'en-sl ), n ; 
('ondesceiision. 

'I he rcspcil .iiid t onden endency vihith you Imvi* 
alrc.-idy .shewn me, is that for which 1 can never in.ikc 
any suitable return Jl<y/e 

C0ndeB0endi]lg(koirde-8eiid-ing),<i Marked 
or charaeterix^ by condescension; stooping 
to the level of one’s inferiors. *A very j 
condescend intj air ' Watts \ 

CondeBOendulgly (konMc-sond"iug-li), a<lv, ; 
111 a coiidescuiiding manner; so as to bliow 
coiuleseeiision , as, to address a person nni- 
drscendiiujlu Dr II More; Atterhanj. 
CondeBOenBlon ( kon - de-sen'shon ), n The 
act of condescending; the act of voluntarily 
stooping to an equality with inferiors, a. 
waiving of claims due to one's rank or 
position ; affability on the jiurt of a hujic' 
riur; courtesy; complaisance. i 

Cio, heavenly guesl, 

(•Liitle t(i me .ind .itf.ible hath been 

Thy condeireuMOH. Milton 

Raphael, amidst his tenderness, shows such ,i dig 
nity and condesiemton iii all his beh.ivi>iiir .is .ire 
suit.ible to a sitperiur nature - tddtxon 

CondeBCeXLBivet (kon-de-Heirsiv), a (.'oiide- 
Bcetiiling; courteous ' Condescciuive ten- 
derness ' Harrow 

CondeBCentt (kon'dc-sent). n (Condescen- 
sion ‘So slight and easy a eondescent.’ 
Bp Hall. 

Condign (kon-din'), a. [L etmdujnus, well 
Worthy -con, and diyiius, worthy .See I)Hi- 
nity.] 1 . Well-deserved: merited; suitulile: 
now always applied to punishment or fwnne- 
thing equivalent. 'Condiyn puni-shiiieiit ’ 
Sttak 

In .1 cert.'un bull he reproves the Archliishop nf 
Cjla«guw and other prelates of Srotl.ind, and tro.its ■ 
them .is ai ling unworthily of thru Imly calling, .uid 
llirc,itetis them with tondif^n ( t risnn Mdmau 

2.t Merited or deserved: in a good sense 
• Condign praise ' Shale - 3 t Deserving ; 
worthy 

Herselfc of all that rule, she deemed most ton. 

dix'ne .S/vw vrr 

Condlgni^t (kon-dig^ni-ti),H Merit, desert: 
used ^iefly in schcad divinity to signify the 
merit of human actions which claims reward 
<ui the score of Justice. 

Siuch a worthiness of condtj^Uy. and proper merit 
uf the heavenly glory, cannot lie found in any the 
be‘l. most perfect, and excellent of created t>eings. 

fip hull. I 


GondlgiUy (kon-dln'liX adv. In a condign 
manner; according to merit ‘Condigiuy 
punislied.' L. Addison. 

CfondlgniMU (kon-dln'nes). n. The state or 
quality of being condign. Bailey. 
Oondtnieilt (kon'di-ment). n [L. eotult- 
tnentum, a sauce or condiment from etnidio, 
to season, pickle, or preserve.] Homething 
used to give relish to food, and to gratify 
the taste; soasouiug. 

As for radish and the like, they are for eondt- 
fnents, and not for nourishment. Paeon. 

CondiBdple (kon-dls-sl'nix n. [L eondisei- 
pulus cun and diseipulus See Disci PLK | 
A school-fellow; a learner in the same school 
or under the same instructor. ‘ To his right 
dearly beloved brethren and eondisciptes 
dwelling together' Dr. R’. Martin [Rare ] 
Condltet (koii-ditO.r.f. pret i^ PP- condited; 
ppr. eonditu^ [L eondio, conditmn, to 
preserve, pickle.] To prepaiv and preserve 
with sugar, salt, spices, or the like; ns. to 
eondite pears, plums, quinces, muslirooins, 
Ac. N Grew. 

Condltet (kfiii'dit). a. Seasoned; preserved; 
candieil. ‘ 'The eondite fruit of wild roses ' 
Burton. 

Condltementt (kon-dit'meut), n. i A eoni- 

t Nisition of conserves, powders, and spices 
11 the form of uii electuary. -‘2 Seasoning; 
spice, savour. 

A sLhular ran have no taste of ti.ttur.il philosophy 
witliuut some condttetnent of the m.ithtMii.iti< ks 

Jip //lit ket 

Condition (kon-di'shou). n |L conditio, 
conditioms, from condo, to build, set, tlx. 
ordain cun. togetber, and do, to give, jint, 
place ] 1. A particular mode of lieing; situa- 
tion; predicament; case; state: applied to 
external cintumstHnees. to the body, to the 
mind, and to ibings 

What m:in\ tt'nditio/i can be worse 
Than his whom plenty sl.irvei, aiul blessings curse* 
t owlet 

The rniiiit hiiiisi If, not .it th.it iiiuiiient trusting his 
soUlury, «h<» iiert m .lU exlrciiicly uuittiunis < toi.fi 
rittn, w.is (iesirous of f.illing Lsiik befuri his fornihl 
abli .intagonist AA’/lct 

2 (piuhty, property; attribute 

It M'eiiK'il to us a tondthon .'iiiil property of duiiie 
|i<i«ers utui bemgs to be hiiUlrii .ind unseen to 
otiitrs Jltnon 

;i f .State of the mind in regard to temper, 
cburaclet, or habit, meiitid ienqwrameiit , 
moral state, disposition * The rom/>7ion of 
a saint, and the complexion of the tlevil ’ 
Shak 

1 st possibk tli.it so shoil .1 time can .liter the ton. 

of a ni.ui Shttl 
,So( rates cspouseil X.intiitpc only for her extreno* 
ill .ibovi all o| tli.it sex Inutth 

4. That wbU'b iiinst exist or be present us 
the ground or necessary atijiinct of Home- 
tiling elstt, that which is necessary its a pre- 
liininnry tir aeconuMiniinent to something 
else, that wldcb is minisite to lie done, 
liuplicn, exist, or lie present in order to 
sonietlnng else Imiiig done, taking etfee.t, or 
liapjiening, iirereqiilsite, as, I will pay the 
inone> on nniditnui you refund it j 

M.uiy .in .ipi bttien nunssioti of sms. but they 
bilii'ii. It with'iut tile tnuUihon of rcpriil.iiK c 

'/rr I ii y/or 

The ibsithiit' .mil the mhiiitt are ii.tiiies iiuiu.iting 
not .III i>i>|iit lit tlioiiglit or uf const II Hisni-ss .ii nil, 
liiit t.'ii. lilt r. .lb fill 1 III the tuHddivnt uinlrr mliicli 
1 OHM loii .lie ss IS {Kissiblc 

r> A term in a t'ontract, eovenant, IhiihI, or 
agreement; a clause in a ImiimI orotlier eon- 
traet embodying terms or stipulations that 
must lie implemented, otherwise the penalty 
of the bond will be ineiirrud; stipulation; 
sometimes also contract; treut> 
llv seiuleth .iii anib.iss,ig(. , aiiiUlcsircth londtttons 
of peace l-ukcxiv. 3a. 

t'.fi with me to .i iiol.ir\, m» there 
1 iiiir single boiul . .mil in .i merry sport 
If soil rcp.iy me not on si.ih a thiy. 

In su..)i .1 pi.icc, sin h muii or sinus .is are 
1 xprtsMtl III rhe tondtfton, let the forfeit 
]t> iioiiiiii.itLd for .III ei|u.il pound 
I Jf your f.iir flesh Shak 

—Hreevdent condition, one that must 1 ms per- 
formed before the advantage can arise. - 
Subseijuent condition, the term used where 
the auvaiitage immediately arises, but the 
stipulation remains to Im* performed -Con- 
dituni i[?f a deed or erpress, that which is 
Joined by express words to a feoffment, lease, 
or other grant A ctmdttwn in law, a con- 
dition not expressed, hut which tlie law 
understands to Im: implied ~ Condition in- 
herent is that which descends to the heir, 
with the land granted, Ac - Condition col- 
lateral is that which is annexed to any col- 
lateral act. Conditvms of sale, the particu- 


lar terms set forth in writing in accordance 
with which property is to lie sold at auction. 
6. Rank, that is, state with respect to the 
orders or grades of society or to inroporty; 
os, persons of the best couditwn. 

Ilunuur and shame from no londitton rise , 

Act well your inirt, tlmrc all the honour lies 

The iiih.ibitaiits of Kussia are divided into the 
folhiwtiig tt<ndifion\, viz. the clergy, the nobility, Uic 
merchants .iiid burghers, the peasants Bratvham 

SYN. State, situation, circuinstanoos, sta- 
tion, catii', plight, predicament, stipulation, 
article, terms, provision. aiTaugenieiit 
Condition (koti-di'shon). vt i. To form 
the condition of ; to regulate or determine. 

Yet seas, th.it ilaily gain upon the shore, 

Have ebb and flow, condtttoninx their march. 

And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

/ennymn. 

2. l'f> contract ; to stipulate : to arrange. 

It was condttiened between S.4lurn .iiid Titan that 
hntiirii should put to de.ith all his male children 
Katneh 

H I II metaph to place or cognize under condi- 
tions. See l\)NDlTli>NEl», 2.-4. Ill nicrcanftfc 
Ian. to test a commodity in order to ascertain 
its condition; specifically, to test silk in order 
to know Uie pniportioii uf moisture it con- 
tains: as. to condition Bl\k.— Conditioning 
house, a trade cstahlishment where silk is 
tested. Sinivwnds -ft In Gnf ted States col- 
leges, to put tinder conditions; to rei|niro to 
pass a new examination ns a condition of re- 
inafnlng in the class or college, as a stiideiit 
in some brunch of study in which he has 
failed Gtmineh 

Condition (kon-di'shou), v i 1. 'To moke 
terms ; to stipulate. [Rare ] 

Sir, I miisl icndition 

To have this geiilleiiiaii by, .i witness A* y/oiton 

2. In metaph to plnci* or cognize a thing 
under eonditioiiH or rtdations 

'I o think i>f .1 thing is to o'nditu'H , and < ondilioiiMl 
limit.itioii IS the fimd.iiiKnl.il l.in of the possibility oi 
thought S/» //' f/ann/fiin. 

Conditional (kon-drshon-ul), a i imptis- 
ing eonditioiiK , rontiiinmg or depending on 
a condition or coiniitions ; iniide willi limita- 
tions. not iihHoliite. made or gran led on 
certain U'rnis 

bverv loini.mt ol < .od »ilh man, i»n the system of 
(Kid's ri VI .lied will, is. i loven.iut ol gr.i< i oi favour, 
winch therefore iii.iv be iiislly iii.idf , .i-. in l.it I it ix 
iii.ule, with this o>;<afOnr/,r/ piiiiisliiiient .inin xed nnd 
ilcLiared // .ii Ntetvn 

A conditional fee, in low, is one wliich 
is granted upon condition tiiut if the donee 
tdiall die wittioijl Htieli ]mrlienlar heirs ns 
are sperlllcd tlie (‘“title shuli revert to 
the donor; henec, it is a fee restrained to 
purtieiilar heirs to the exclusion of others. 

Ciuulitnmal limitation, a limitation which 
partakes of llie nature both of a condition 
and a renniindci .*4ueh is tiie limitation tn 
A foi life, in tail or in fee, provided that, 
wlieii (' rct.iiniH from Itonie, it Hhull htMiee- 
fortti remain to tlie nsc of II in fee. Couth- 
tinnitl obligation, in nril late, an ohligntion 
depending on tlie exiHlcne(> of a condition. 
Coiiditions aniitxed to obligations are di- 
vided into/wNs/Mc and imjioHsible; the former 
m'(‘ Hucli as nitiy naturally or legally lioppen ; 
till' latter siicli as arc eontnir> to Uie law or 
to good morals Possible eonditloiis are dis- 
iingnistied Into potential or potestative, i.e. 
siieli as are witiiin the power of the party 
burdened with them; amt rnirual, being snen 
as depend iqion a certain event over which 
i tlic party has no I’ontrol 2 Jri gram ami 
lof/ir, expressing or involving a condition; 

; us, u conditional word, inode, or tense ; ap- 
I plied more siicciileully, in logie, sonictiines 
to denote that class of pniposJtioiis and 
j syllogisms Mliich is siilidlvided into hypo- 
thetical, disiunctivc. and hypothetieo-dis- 
1 Junctivc (II (iilemiiiHlie. Hoinctimes os cqui- 
i valent to hypotlietieal 

j All hypothclirul |jro|,(iMtmns. thrrtf>ire, though 
rliSrjuiK tivc in form, .in n'lniitnuhil \u iiit .iiiiiig ; aiuI 
thr words hypnthrin .il .ircl mmittioHitt may la;, .is 
liickid they generally -inL, nsi d synoiiynioiiiily 

y S Mtlt 

Conditional (kon-di'shon-al), n 1. A word 
cxprcHsiiig a condition 2 A eoiiditinnal 
clause; a limitation, a condition Bactm 
[Rare ] 

Conditionality (knn-di'shon -ar'i-ti), n 
The (|iialitv of hcirig coiiditioiial or limited; 
limitation by certain terms Dr. II. More. 
Conditionally (kon-di'shnn-al-li). adv In 
a conditional manner; with certain limita- 
tions. on jiarth'iilur conditions, terms, or 
stipulations . not absoltib-ly or positively. 

Wc sri* Urgi; prcfcrmriils tr-ndcri-fl to him, but con- 
I upon hifc cloing wicked oflircs South 


ch, eftain; «h. Sc. locA; 
VOL. I. 


g. Ji Fr. ton; ng. fdng\ th, then; th, (Mn; 
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CONDUCT 


tionftlf^iSSulated. Horrid. 

Oonditioiiate t (kon-di'ihon-&t). a. Condi- 
tional ; ostabliahed on certain terms. 

Barac*s answer is faithful, though condUionat*. 

Bp, Hall. 

Condltioiiate (kun-di'slion-At), v.t. To 

C inidur conditions ; to regulate. Sir T. 

Otlf. 

Conditioned (kon-di'shond), a. 1. Having 
a certain state or qualities. This word is 
usually preceded by some (lualifyiiig tenn ; 
B», well conditioned ; ill conditioned -2 In 
metaph. placed or cognized under contli- 
ttons or relations. 

In our opinion the iiiitid can conceive, ami i onse* 
quently can know, only the liHitted and the <oudt- 
ailtona/ly limited. The uncofiditi'uialiy iinliiiiiteil or 
the tnjiuite, the unconditionally liiiuled ur tlie afiso- 
lute, cannot positively he mnstriird to the iniiid; 
they can he conceived only hy thinking away froin 
or abstraction of those very loiuI'Iioii*. under which 
thought itself is realized; (oiisc<|ii(.ntly, the notion 
of the uiicouditiflued is only iieg.itivc— negative of 
the roiicciv.il lie itself .S#» // . l/fiuttlton. 

Condltlonly t ( kon - di ' hIioh • ii ). adv On 
certain teriiiK. Sir /* Sidneu 
Oonditory(konMi tord). u [L enndiforiuni, 
from condo, to bide j A repository tor hold- 
ing things I Hare ] 

Condolatory (kon-ddnn-tor-i), a Kxpress- 
ing eoiidoleiire Sninit 
Condole (koii-ddr). « pret (Vp]> I'oiidolcd: 
ppr rundolin;/ (LJ. mudoli'o con, witli, 
and L. i/o/co.' to feel pain, to sympathize, 
wheiiei* dofrfnt, dnfaui | 'J'o express pain 
or grief lit the distreHS or niisfortiincH of 
aiiotlier; toexjiress sympathy to one in grief 
or iiiisfortiiiie. foliowetl liy with before tlie 
jiei'Hoii for wliom wu feel grief; n», to con- 
dole with a friend wlio lius lost ids wife 
■^oiir fririi'l. wuuld h.ivc i .uisc to mj'ii' «• rather 
th.tii <«/«iii>< ti'ith yti\i, Ste It' Temple. 

Condolet (koii-drir), » t 'I'o lament or grieve 
over with aiiulhcr; to express syinpatliy on 
uceoiint of, 

I I (inii* init, .S.imsdn, tu lomtole thy i h.incc, 

As Ihrvr, pi-rhaia., vci wish it had mit hreii, 
Th"iigii fur no fririidly intent Miltoii 


aruphvM or Saireorhamphue gryphua of natu- 
rmists, one of the liugest of the known 
Vulturidw or vultuiine birds, of whose size 
and strength very exaggerated accounts were 
formerly current. It resembles, in its most 
essential characters, the vultures of the old 
continent, diifezing from them chiefly in 




As Ihrvo, p«-rhaja., vci wish it had mit hreii, 

Though fur no frii'iidly iiitviit Miltoii 

Why Mioiild mir po«*t iKMitloii Isis Inf linr s.ifi* dfll- 
very ,1101 altcrwnrd eotulole her iiiisi arri.igc T Hrydeit 

iSoiiictinics used with a ncrsoiuil objective. 

' Let us I'ondolr tltc knight ' Shak. 
CondOlement t (kon-ddl'nient), n. 1 The 
act of condoling; conduletice 

I hr'y pri'sentivl ill .iddress o| lOUiMemeut for the 
Ins*. Ill Ins (Wiliiaiii III ':») (|iiccii / tje oj . 1 , ll'iutil 

2 Till' act id sorrowing or mourning ; grief ; 
liiincntation 

To uersever 

In ohstln.itf* toiuMement is .i couriir 
Of inipinns stubliornnrss. niiniaiily grief Shak, 

Condolence (kon-dAruiis), n Tin* ai't of 
ex])rcsHiiig grief or sympathy for the distress 
or misfortune of anotlier; expression of syiu- 
iiathy ' K«»r wliieli reason their eottgrutu- 
liitloiis and their condole ares are eiiuully 
words of eonrse ’ Steele * A special mes- 
sage of eoudolenee ' Mnenulay. HYN Sym- 
putliy, eoinniiscration, eonipassion. 

Ciondoler (kon-drirer), n One who eou- 
doles .lohneoii. 

Condonation (kon-do-iiH'slion), n fL eon- 
donatio, from coiidono, to pardon. See 
t’osPONK 1 1 The net of pardoning n wrong 
act; as, iUv eoinlonation of an offence against 
ns 

And tp.ii h and lu‘lit’\c th.it when sinners are 
pnriioiied liv I (Oil, i.iid iliith nut i li.ingr the iiiiiid of 
the sinner Inil thal the saiin (siiO rriiiaimng m j 
the siiiiic* Ilf nifii, III like iii.innrr .ts it did belnrc tan > 
f/t'Mii/oof, Is i«iii\ l.ikeii aM.iy by .1 iiiit iiiipiit.itioii nf ! 
till* guilt A/eimrax'ii J 

Spet'itieally 2 In law. tlie act or course of | 
couduet by wbleli a Imsbaiul or a wife Is \ 
held to have pardoned a matrimniiiiil otlViiee ; 
committed liv tlie ottier, os tlie act of a liiis- | 
band taking back Ins wife knowing that slie ; 
has eomniitti*d atluiter} 

The iiniiiediate etr«*i t nf ..oid.matf.m is ta li.u the 
isirlv coiidiiriiiig uf his iir In r ri-iiie<1y lor the otieiue 
III ipiestioii .im.i' II hifele\. 

Condone (koii- don' V <' f iu‘ut A: pp eon- 
doned : ppr. eondoninij [L eondona re, to 

t uirdoii eon, together, donare, to present, 
rom don inn. a gift, frtun root of dare, to 
gfive ] 1 To panlon. to forgive, to overlook; 
as, to eondone an otTeiiec or a mistake (wo 
do not say to eomione a person) 

I roirio/e, ,111 old legal tci-hnii nlity, has. of late, 
received a popiii.ir wei.'oiue, as a stately eupheinisni 
for ■ imrdoti ‘ or * i»\ criook ‘ k ttcethfard Hail 

Siieeifleally 2 In taw. to forgive, or to aet 
so as to imply forgiveness of. a violation of 
the marriiige vow See t’oN 1>0N ATlt>s . 2 
Condor (koii'diM ), ». [Sp., from Pertiv. 
euntur ] A Soutli Aiueriean bint, the I’ultur 


Condor {Sartorkamphus gtyphus) 

the large cartilaginous caruncle which sur- 
inoiiiits its beak, and in the large size of its 
oval and longitudinal nostrils, placed almost 
at the very extremity of the cere. Its 
greatest expanse of wing is about 14 foot, 
but it seems rarely to attain that size. Huin- 
lioldt met with none that exceeded 9 feet. 
'J'huse liirds are found most eominonly in 
tlie Andes chain, frei|uentiiig regions from 
lU.UOOor 15,000 feet alHive the level of tlie sea, 
whore tliey breed, iiiukiiignoiiest, Imt laying 
their eggs on the liare rocks They are 
never seen in large companies, but in groups 
of three or four, and only dcsecud to tlie 
plains when impelled by hunger 'I'beii 
two of them will successfully attack sheep, 
gouts, doer, tkc., though as a rule they pi'ofer 
to feast on eundoii. 

Condottlere (kon-dot-tyiVra), n. pi Condot- 
tier! (kou-dot-tyu're). lit.) In Italian 
hint, one uf a class of mercenary military 
udveiiturors in the foiirteeiith and tlftociith 
centuries. See Krkk-LANCK. 

There is <i le.ider 

Of liold catuioUte* i not f.ir distant BatlHe 

Conduce (kon-dus').r.t. pret Arpp cimdueed; 
ppr conducing. (L. conduco, to bring toge- 
tiier, to conduce -etm, and dueo, tu lead ; 
conduct is from the same verb.] To comliine 
witli other things in bringing about or tend- 
ing to bring alKuit a result; to lend or tend; 
to contribute : followed by the Inlinitive or 
a noun preceded by to ; as. tompcraiice uiid 
extTclHC cviuluce to good liealtli. ' As if 
works could noway conduce unto tlie attuin- 
ing of salvation.' Joeeph Mede. ‘ Aqueducts, 
CHScailes, and all other appendages con- 
ducing to conveiiieiice or pleasure ' Derham. 
TIu* ffasons you allci^c tio nuirc cemUue 
To the hot (Mssum of ihsionii»«-T«‘fl bluoil Shak. 

•Syn To contribute, forward, advance, pro- 
mott; 

Conduce t (kon-dhiO. vt. i To cuiuluct. 

There was sent into my iiHlKings the Cardinal of 
Uaurbon lonuhime me to my lady s. preso-iu c 

II olsey 

2 To bring alamt. ‘To conduct' the peace.’ 
Sir T. Id ore. 

Conducement 1 (kon-dus'ment), n A lead- 
mg or tending to ; tendency. 

Conducent (kon-du'sent). a. Tending or 
contributing to ' Any act tittiiig or condu- 
cent to the good success of this business ’ 

,4 ftp Laud [Rare.] 

Condudhility t (kon-dfl'si-biri-ti), n. State 
or quality of being conducive ; condiieible- 
ness ‘ Duties . . deriving their ubligii- 
tioii from their cunducibililg to the iiro- 
iiiotiiig of our chief cud.’ Bp. Wilkina. 

I Rare. 1 

CondUClble t (knn-du'si-bl), a. IL. eonduci- 
bilie Sec rosnucK.J Conducive. ’Very 
eondueihle to the uiiderstaiidiiig of the scrip- 
tures ’ Bate 

(.)iir Sa\ luur h.itli enjoineit us ,t reasonable sers ice ; 

, all his laws .ire tn themselves timtiiu thle tu the tem- 
poral interest of them that oliserve them Bentley 

\ Condudble t (kon-dQ'si-hl), n Tliat which 
‘ cuiulitces or tends to promote ‘ Those 
, motions of generations and eorruptions, 
and of the corn/iieift/eK thereto ' SirJ/ Hale. 

I CondudblenOBSi (kon-du'si-lil-nes), n The ' 
; quality of conducing, lending, or contri- i 
butiiig to any end. 

U huh two ^ontempUticins are not inferior to any 
for either pie.is.intness in thenisrhrs nr trti,i»tiA/e- 
M/jj fur the Inuliiii; out of the right fr-anie of nature. 

I Jir. H More. 


OondlidUsrt (kon-dQ'si-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner to promote. 

Oondudye (kon-dfl'siv), a. Having the 
quality of conducing, promoting, or further- 
ing; tending to advance or bring about. 
* Conducive to the happiness and well-being 
of men.* Clarke. 

An action, however eoudueive to the good of uur 
country, will be represented as prejudicial to it. 

Addtsou. 

All agree that Moses' main end was the abolition 
of idokitry and preservation of the unity. The insti- 
tution of the Sabbath is shown by Spenser and others 
to be. of all the ceremonial, the very rite most coh- 
to thus end. H’arburton. 

CondudYeneBB (kon-da^siv-nes), n. The 
quality of being conducive or tending to 
promote Boyle. ‘ Its eonduciveneaa to the 
practice of our duty.’ Abp. Seeker. 

Cfonduct (kon'dukt), n. [L.L. conduetue, L. 
conductuH, pp. of conduco. See COMliuCE, 
Duke. ] 1. Tlie act of guidiug or command- 
ing: mode of carrying on or conducting; 
mode of handling or wielding ; administra- 
tiun : management. ‘ The nice conduct of a 
clouded cane.’ J*ope. 

Christianity has humanized the conduct of war. 

Paley. 

If the Jews under hi.s conduct should endeavour tu 
recover their liberties and fail in it, they knew that 
the n.itiun wuiild be severely punished by the Ro- 
mans. Jortm. 

The conduct of the state, the administratiun oi its 
.'iffairs. Its policy, and its laws .are far mure uncer- 
tain. Brougham, 

2. Mode of development, as of the action of 
a poem or the plot of a drama. 

The buuk of Job, indeed, in conduct and diction, 
bears a consirlur.il ile rcscnitilaiicc to smiie of liis 
(y-Lscliylus*) driiiii.is Macaulay 

3 Skilful manageinent or administration ; 
tact and dexterity in afruirs; good goiienil- 
ahip. ‘Attacked . . . with so little conefnef 
that his forces wei'e totally routed ’ Prin- 
cipal RoberUton. 

Mr Hume, it seems, is unable to comprehend how 
an extreme want of conduct and disi retiuii can con- 
sist with the abilities 1 have allowed him ytmitn. 

4. PerBonal behaviour; way of acting gene- 
rally or on a particular uccazion ; depurt- 
iiieiit: applied indifferently to a good or bad 
course of action ; as, laudable conduct; de- 
testable conduct; his conduct was unim- 
peachable. 

Here lies honest Willi.ini, whose heiirt was a mint, 
While the owner ne’er knew half the good that was 
in’t; 

The pupil of impulse It forced him along, 
\lx\ionduct still right, with Ins argument wrong. 

iioldimith 

5 The act of convoying or guarding ; guid- 
ance or bringing along under protection. 

bollow me. that will to some provision 
(>ive thee iiiiitk conduct. Shak. 

6 t Ciuard on the way; convoy; escort; con- 
ductor; guide 

Come, gentlemen, I will be your conduct. 

B yomon. 


His malesty, 
Tendering my person's safety, h.ith appointed 
This ionduct to convey me to the Tower Shak. 

7.t That which conveys or carries; a chan- 
nel; a conduit South. 8. 'rhe title of two 
clergymen appointed to read prayers at 
Eton College. — Safe conduct, a writing 
granted as a passport by a person in autho- 
rity to a striiiiger or enemy to secure his 
safety in passing through the country or 
among the people over whom the grantor's 
power extends 

He (Marniioii) had saje conduct for his band 
Uciic.-ith the roy.d seal and hand. Sir II'. Sicott 

8YN Carriage, deportment, behaviour, de- 
meanour, management. 

Conduct (kon-dukt'), v.t l To accompany 
ami show the way; to guide; to lead; to 
est'ort; to usher iu; to introduce; to attend 
Pra> receive them nobly, and touducf them 
1 nto our presence Shak 

I lan conduct you, lady, to a low 
but loyal cottage, where you may be safe. 

Milton 

2 'lo lead, as a commander; to direct; to 
govern; to command. 

Cortes himself conducted the third and smallest 
division i^rttnipal Jiohertson 

I 3. To direct; to manage: applied to things; 
i as, the farmer eo'iiducte his affairs with pru- 
i denee. - 4. With reflexive pronouns, to be- 
I have : as, he conducted himeelf nobly. •— 
j 5. In phyeiat, to carry, transmit, or propa- 
I gate; as, a metal rod conducU heat better 
than a w'ooden one. - G. To lead or direct 
as musical conductor; as, to conduct an 
orchestra. 

Conduct (kon-duktO. v.t. l. In phyeica, to 
carr}', transmit, or propagate motion or 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mC*. met. hCr; pine, pin; uOte, not. luGve; tilbe, tub. bull: oil. pound; u. Sc. abttne; y. Sc. fey. 
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force or Its inodes, as heat, electricity. ' 
sound, light, and the like. —2. To act as 
musioal conductor. —8. To conduct one’s 
self; as. he eonditcte well, for he conducts 
himself well. [American provincial. ] 
CondnotiblUty (kon-duk^tl-bir'i-U), n. 

1. Capability of being conducted ; as, tlie 
eotiduetUnlUy of the electric fluid or of heat. 

2 Conductivity. 

OonduCtiUe (kon-duk'ti-bl), a. Capable of 
being conducted or conveyed Wheatstone. 
Conduction (kon-duk'shon), n. l f The act 
of training up. 

Every man has his beginninj; and iOHjiuhoit. 

.V 'fansoH 

2. In physics, transmission through or l)y 
means of a conducttu-. * The law of condiu‘- 
Hon in the simple case of metallic bars 
heated at one end.’ WhewcU 

The escape of lieat througli spai o is c-illeil the 
radiutiun of heat, and its (.oniinumt .'ition In contact 
conduction tiramte Ji* C'lU. 

CondUCtltiOUBt (kon duk-ti'sluis), a [L. 
emiductitius, from conduco, to hire, j Hired; 
employed for wages. 

They were neither tituluric*^ nor perputii.il ciirntes, 
but entirely eondncMions ami reiiiov.iltle at plc'.iscirc 
. iyhjttf 

Conductive (kon-duk'tiv), a. In uliyt^ics, 
having the power or iiuality of conducting. 

* Conductive bodies ’ Wheieell 
Conductivity (kon-duk-tiv'i-ti), n. In 
physics, the power of condurtiiig. as heat, 
electricity, Ac ; the (piulity of being con- 
ductive 

The interior or exterior cimdnc/tiwfy of bodies are 
iniinbcrs wlncli enter as eleniciits ur Jootin lents into 
tlie iiiatheiii.’itn al call illations lounded on the iloc* 
trines of LondiiLtion .'tnd radi.itimi. II hrwell 

Conductor (k(in-duk’t6r), n 1. A leader; a 
guide; one who goes liefore nr aci'ompnnios 
and allows the way. ' Zeal tlie blind roa. 
ductor of the will.' JJryilen. 

You lonio (I know) to i'c niy Lord I crn.nido's 
( omimtor to old C.assilane lii'ittt tr /V. 

2 A chief; a coniuuindcr; one who leads an 
army, 

ttfnt Who IS fondnetor of his peoplcT 

Kent As 'tis said, the bastard sou of (iluucestor. 

.S/iiiXr. 

8 A director; u manager. 

If he did not entirely project the union and nvoin y, 
none will deny him to have been the duet nmduitor. 

.Iddn.’H 

Spocillcally- 4. The director of a chorus or 
orchestra; he who murks time or uecent ami 
expression liy motions of liis ariiiH or liands, 
with or witliout a baton. — r> The peraoii 
who attends to tlie puHseiigers in an omni- 
bus. a railway train, or the like, us contra- 
distinguished from the driver fOii tlie 
railways of tills country this funetionary is 
always called a guard; in America, a con- 
ductor ] -(i. Insiny an instrument formerly 
used to direct the knife in cutting for the 
stone, and in laying open siniiseK and fistu- 
las ~7 111 physics, u body tiint receives and 
transmits or eommuiiicates force in any of 
its fonns; us. metals an* conductors of elec- 
tricity and of heat ; water is a goud conduc- 
tor ot Bound. Hence spuciflciilly -S A light - 
ning-rod - Prime conductor, that part of an 
electric machine whicii collects and retains 
the electricity. 

Conductory (kon-duk'to-ri), a. Having the 
pro])erty of conducting 
ConduotreSB (kon-duk'tres), n. A female 
who leads or directs; a directress. ‘ A pru- 
dent and diligent conductress of her family.’ 
Johnson. 

Conduit (kon'dit or kuiAlit), ». IFr. con- 
duit, the pari. of eonduirc, L conducerc,con- 
dnetum, to conduct.] 1. A pipe, tube, or 
other channel for the cfinvcyaiice of watei* 
or other fluid. * The conduits of the body.’ 
Sir T. Elyot. 

( >f tlie Mine house Publius diid Quintus were 


Be stroiii; in faith for now the time is iiijjh 
That from tlie conduits of the lolty sky 
The flood shall fall aytan 

This Is the fuutitamof all those bitter m. iters, of 
•^hii.li, through an hundred liitfcrcnl ion.tifiti, we 
have drunk Jturte 

2. A built fountain to wliich water was 
iirought by pipes and from whicli it was 
drawn for use. 

The Cheapside loudnits were the most used, as 
they were the largest and most decorative of these 
strni.turcs Thc*7ireat Conduit in the centre ol this 
mipor(.int thoroughfare was an crev.ti'*ii like a tower 
surroiituled by statuary 

Cham/ten s Hoot of Ihtyt 

3 A medium or means of con ve>iiig iRare ] 
These organs are the nerves, which are the conduits 
to convey them ivrnsations) from without to tticir 
audience m the brain. Locke 

ch. ekain; 6h, Sc. lock; g, go; j, job; 


4. A narrow walled passage, usually under 
; ground, for the purpose of secret cummuui- 
I cation between apartments. 

• Ccmdultt (kon'dit or kun'dit), v.t. To con- 
i vey, conduct, or transmit as by a conduit. 

; [Rare.] 

And his corruption even to this day is still ton- 
' duited to his undone posterity. Feithant. 

CondupUcate (kon-dfl'pli-kat). vt To 
double; to fold together. Cockeram. [Rare.] 
CondupUcate, CondupUcated (kon-du'pU- 
kat, koii-da'pli-kat-ed), a. (L. eonduplica- ' 
tits, from conduplico, to double 
. or fold con, together, and tin- /i 
. plico. See Double.] Doubled or 
folded over or together; 8|H)cifl- 
cally, in hot. applied to leaves in 
tlu* bud when they are folded 
down the inidille. so that the 
, halves of the lamina are applied 
, together by their faces I 

I GondupUcatlon (kon-du'pli-ka"- 
shoii), n. fL. conduplieatio.] A 
doubling; A duplication Jlailcy ‘condllph- 
! [Rare ] c.m- ic.if 

! Coudurrlte (kon-dur'rit>. ii. A 
peculiar ore of copjier. originally found in 
a vein in Condurnne mine In C^wnwall. Its 
general cidoiir is browiiisU bluck.with some- 
times a tinge of blue It enntnins a con- 
siderable proportion of umcniotis aeiil. 
Condyle (koinlil). n fL. eond,(//t(», ill* kon- 
dylos, a knob formed by a lient joint, a 
knuckle, a Joint ] lit nnat a proinlieraneo 
on the end of a Imoic serving to form an 
nrtieulation with anotlier Imne: more espe- 
cially applied to the prominence of tlie oc- 
cipital bone forartieiilatioii with the spine 
Condyloid < koti'dil-oid ), a [Dr. kondylos, 
u condyle, and eutos, form J In aniit. resein- 
bliiig or shaped like a eoiid.> le - Condyluid 
process, tlie iHisterior protuberance at ttie ' 
extremities of the under jaw. Condyloid 
Jornmina, the foramina of the occipital 
bone. 

Condylopod, Condylope (kon-dil '6-pod. 
kon'di-l6p), n. Mir kondylos, a joint, and 
pous, podos, a foot I A member of the Con- 
dylopodu (which sec) 

Condylopoda (koii-tli-lop'o-daX n pi I'^ce 

j ('oMi»Yi.oi*oj> ) A iiume(iiot used in modern 
I zoology) given by laiti*eille to inemberH of 
' that subdivision of the Articubitii which 
{ have Jointed feet, os insects, crabs, and 
I spiders 

I Condylura (kon-di-ln'ra). n f(ir kondylos, 

I u condyle, and oura, a tail ] A genus of i 
iiiM'ctivoroiis inuinmirers. of the mole family j 
('J'aljiidte), of winch tlie best knouii species 
is Condylura cristntn or star-nose, so culled 
from huvitig tiiu teriiiiiiation of the nostrils 
surrounded by movable cartilaginous points, 
tliat radiate like a star when expanded. Tin* 
liody is thick and furry; tlie eyes extremely 
Hiiiall, the anterior feet shoit anil large; 
the to<*8 furtiished witli rolcist claws pro- 
])er fur digging It is coiifliied to North 
America 

Cone (koii), n. [Kr , fn>m L. conns, Or, konos, 
a cone, from root seen in Skr v'b to liring 
to a point | 1 A solid liody or figure gene- 
rated, tir conceived to Imj generated, by 
the revolution of a right-uiigleil triangle 
round one of its sides, thus having a 
circle for its base, ainl its top temiiiiutuil 
ill A lioint or vertex, a solid figure rising 
straight up from a idrciilar liase and taper- 
‘ iiig to a jMiint This is the ordinary iiiean- 
1 ing of cone, but in geom , which gives u 
wider meaning to the word cone, is distiii- 
giiished as a right circular cone A cone in 
qcom may In* dVflned us the flgiiro described 
)iy a lim* one end of which is held fixed in 
the centre of one end of a cylinder while 
' the other end is passed round Hie eircum- 
fereiice of the other end of the cylinder 
Tlie eoiie will Ik* right ur ohliguc (nr scalene) 
according as the cylinder is the one or the 
other ; Imt whereas the sides of u eyliniler 
are ulw'uys eiiiml, those of an oblique cone 
an* unequal 2, Anytlifiig sIihinmI like, or 
approaching the shape of a eoiie; sTHrcitl- 
eally, (a) in bot a dry eonipound fruit con- 
sisting of many ojieii scule-llke pistils clo'vely 
jiressed togetlier, each of which has a iH*<‘d 
at its iiase, such as the fruits of the Coni- 
fene, a strobilus; in a mure general way, 
an inflorest'cnce having a cone-like shape. 

Tlui-w three ctieuniitvi near, that hung 

III iiMViC^ thick with milky cones. fennyion 

(h) One of the molluscous shells called 
cone-shells (e) Tlie hill Hum>iinding the 
crater of a volcano, formed by the gradual 


accumulation of the ejected material (ci) A 
storm-cone (which see).— A eons tf rays, in 
optics, includes all the rays of light which 
pniceed from a radiant point and fall upon 
the surface of a glass. 

Cone (kon), r.l To shape so as to resemble 
the segnioiit of a cone ; as. to eons the tires 
of railway-carriage wheels. Goodrich. 
Cone*tn-cone (kOn'in-kdn), a. In gcol. a 
term useil of a peculiar structure formet! in 
coal, limestone, and certain either mineral 
substances, giving tiie mass the nppearniioe 
of being made of an infinite miiiiiior of hol- 
low cones inserted witiiin oneh otlier. 
Conelno (ko'ne-ln), n See I onia. 
Conencliyma (kd-neuki-nm), n. [Cir. konos, 
a cone, and enehyma, an infusion ] In hot. 
the conical cells which eonstituU* liairs. 
Cone-patl (ku'na-iiat l), n Tlie Mexican 
name for the skunk (Jifephitis aweriennn). 
Cone-pulley (k6irpul-i). n. a puIley shaped 
like the segment of a cone. Unit is, gradu- 
ally tapering from a tliiek to a thin end. 
Cone-Bliell (kOn'shel), n. The name given 
to tlie shells or tiie molluscs themselves of 
the gustoropodous genus C’omis, family ('o- 
iiidie, of order JVctliiiliraiichiutii, charac- 
terized l>y a shell of a conical form. S(*e 

(’0N11>.E. 

Conessi-bark (ko-nes'sfi-bark). n. The pr< >- 
dnee of Wrightia antidyscntcricxt, an npoey- 
nueeoiiH plant, a native of tlie const of tlie 
poiiinsiila of India, es)H*eiu11.v Miiiaimr, re- 
comineiideil us an astringent in dinrrluea 
and dysentery 
Coney, « See (’ony. 

Coney-flah (ko'ni fisli), n. See lU kbot. 
Confab (kon fu)»'), n, |(*ontr from con/nhu- 
liition I Kamilinr talk or eonversafion. 
[Colloq ) 

1 ovi-rliLMril . I most diverting lonjaf' .niioiist tli.it 
group of litilii's voiiili'i I ' Kt\/t 

Confabular (kon fali'u l^r), a. Ih'luting to 
eonxersation; coiivcrsutinuiil (^uurt. itcc 
lUaiv I 

Confabulate (koii fal/n-lat), v.i IL con- 
Jubuhn con, and Jiihnloc, to talk. See 
Kabi,i>: ) To talk faniiiiarly togetlier; to 
ciiat, to prattle 

I sImII iioi usk bill. lii(i|iu’S Koiihsimii 
I f Ijirils ioii/.if'iiLiti or no 
’ I IS cit .ir tli.il tin y non .ilvv,iys ,d)K- 
1 o ll•>l(l ilisi oiirsc .It |( .ist III l.ihir ( ou'Pt* 

Confabulation (kon-fnb u ia"Hlion). n (L. 
coiUubufiitin I A talking togeUM‘r; fuiniliur 
talk; eas>. unrestraini'd eonversiition; as, 
tin* two iiad a long con^fuhulation 

l•rlcnds' ionJiihuiiitioM\ ,irc t oinloTtaldr at all 
taiich tturton 

Confiabulator (kon-fali'u-lu-t6r), n (hie en- 
gaged in familiar talk or eonversatioii 

'lh.it knot i>r tt'n/iibul,ifoi \ Is i iiiiiposrd of the 
rkhfsl iiMiitifiu Hirers in tin- pl.u i* / otd t ytton. 

Confabulatory (ki>ri-ful>'u-Ia-tor-i), a lie- 
longing to familiar talk ' A conjahulatory 
epitapii ’ Weever (Rartf ) 

Confalon (kon'fal-«<ii), n (From gonfalon, 
a Htnnilani, iHicaiise tiiey earried the stan- 
dard of the Holy Virgin.] One of a Homan 
f'atindic order or ashociation of seciiiurs. 
called also Penitents, who were erected 
into a confraternity l»y Mope Clement IV. 
in 1267. 'rht* prineipal end of this usso 
ciation, on its forniation, was to deliver 
Chiistiun itrisoners from, tiie Saracens 
Confamlliar t (kon fu-iiii! y6r), a Closely 
coiinecled; iieloiigiiig to the suiiic family in 
tlie way of cliissincatioii 


Confarreation ( koii-fa'rc-iV'rihoii ), n ii 
con/arrcatio.coiifn rreation is eon. togetiier. 
aiid/ar, a sort of grain.] TiiesoleinnJzationof 
marriage among the Itoniuiis Iry ut'erutiiony 
in which tile liridegroorii and bridt* tasted 
a cake made of flour witli salt and water, 
called far or panis farreus, in presenia* of 
tlie liigli-]irieHt and at least ten witnesses 
Confate (kon-fat'i. V t 'J o decree or deter- 
mine togetlier with sonietbing else; to fate 
or decree at tlie same time. (Kare.l 

III liki' iii.iiinfr Ills lir'iOii r Stoif riirysippiii insLt!, 
. . tfi.it when .1 sii k in.iii is l.ited to ret over, it is 

timJ.iUil th.it hr s)i.ill Sf lid for a phyniciaii. 

dhr Tucker 

Confeett (kun-fekt'), v t. [1.. eonjfteio, enmjee- 
tnni, to ;»i'‘[iare eon, and faeio, to make, 
whence l•’r confire, to preserve See CoM- 
FiT J 1 'I'o make intfj Mweetiiieiits ‘Saffron 
con/eeted in ('ilicia.' Sir T Jirownc 2 'J'o 
put together; to construct ; toeoiiipose, to 
form 

of this also were C'lu/reted the f.iinoiis rvrrl.isting 
tamps .tinl t.iprr. Sir 7 Hethert 

w. leig; wh, loAig; zh, azure.— .Sec* Kev. 
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Confeett (kon'fekt), n. Something prepared, 
with sugar or honey, as fruit, herbs, roots; 
and the like; a confection; a comfit; a 
sweetmeat 

At supper eat a pippin roasted and sweetened with 
su|far of roKk and caraway c(»\feeta. Harvey. 

Confection (kon-fek'shon), n. [L. etmfectw. 
See CoNFKrT. ] 1. Anything prepared or pre- 
served with sugar, as fruit; a sweetmeat ~ 

2 f A cnmiM)sition or mixture. 

lireacl U (onfecUon made of inanye Kra^nes.^ 

8 A composition of drugs. * The etn^ection 
which I gave him for a cordial.' Sfiak 
Confectlonaxyt (kon-fek'shou-ar-i), n. A 
confectioner. 

He will take your daughtera to be can/ecttowtrus 
and to be cooks i Sam viii. 13 

Confeotlonaxy ( kon-fek'shou ar-i ). a. Re- 
lating to confections; as. ewt/eetumary 
wares. ' llie biscuit or Mufeetuniary plum. * 
Cotoper. 

Oonfootionor (kon-fek'slion-6r), n. One 
whose (Kicupation is to make or sell sweet- 
meats or confection^ such as caudles, bon- 
bons, fir comfits, d[;c * .Most of the shops of 
the iMist coii/eetioner» in London ransacked 
to furnish tint a imnquet.’ MoHHinger. 
Confectionery (kon-fek'shon-6r-i^, n. 1. A 
place where sweetmeats and similar things 
are made or sold 2 Sweetmeats in gene- 
ral , things prtipared or sold by a confec- 
tioner; confections. 

Confectoryt (kon-fek'tor-i), n A place 
wiiure confections are made; a confection- 
ery 

Confectoryt (kon-fek'tor-l), a rortaiulng 
t<i the art of making sweetmeats. 

In wIiilIi the wntitnn might, 

Of ton/titorv .irt i-ndciivour <1 iuiw 
7 II i.li<iriii ail tastes to tiuilr sweet overthrow. 

Heaumont 

ConfecturOf^t n | Fr 1 A medicine com- 
posed of dilTerent drugs. Chaucet 
Confedert (kon-fed'Ar), v i 'I'o confederate. 

H.fviiit' con/etiered with Onealr, OLotior. and other 
Irisli tMitentatrs Holtnshed 

ConMerai^ (kon-fe<l'6r-n-8i), n. [liow L 
rouftrdenitto con, ami fwderatw, from L 
/wUhm, a league. See FKPEKAli | 1. A con- 
tract hetweeii two fir mfiro persfiiis, Iiodies 
of men or states, cfimliiiied in support fif 
eucli oilier, in some act or enterprise ; a 
league; compact; alllatiee. Minder the 
countenaiK'e and cott/cdetacy of Lafly Klea- 
nor ' Shak 

I*<n hr h.ith hrard of our confederacy. 

And 'tls but wisdom to muke htrong against htin. 

ShaA' 

The fritfiidsliips of the world are oft 
f oM/ctietanci in vice. AddtsoH, 

2. Tht* iierstiiiH, states, or nations united by 
a league 

lloadneii, standing loftily rharinted, . . . 
(iiri by liali the trilies of Hritain, near the colony 
('ainnhiilniic. 

Veil'd .iinl shriek'd between her daughters o'er «i | 
wild tvitjcJcraty Jeonysou 

8 111 law, a eftinliination tif two or more 
iiersoiis to commit an unlawful act -Syn. 
League, covenant, comuact, alliance, coiii- 
biiiiition, conlitlon, confederation. 
Confeilerate (kon-fed'^r-ht), a. [L.L <»in- 
fa'ilcratUH ] I'nited in u league; allied by 
treaty; eiigagtnl in a coiifederucy; pertain- 
ing to a coufedernoy. 

All the swords 
In Italy, niid her iOt{/nfrr,trc arms. 

Could not have in.iiie this pr.u e. SMaJt, 

He is the freeman whom the tnitli makes free, 

Aiul all are sLties beside There's not ,1 chain 
That hellish foes, t<»{fe\1eratr bir his harm. 

Can Mind around linn Init he Lists it oir. 

With as iiiuch case us S.inison his green withes 
Confer 

Cot\fedemte Statre, the name given to 
eleven of the Southoni States tif Amorieu. 
which attempted to secede from the rnloii 
on the election of Abraliani Lincoln, the 
AlHilltionlst ctindidato. to the presiileiicy in 
N ovetulier, 18(10, thus leading to a great civil 
war. which was not terminated till IHOTi. 
Confederate (kon-fed'dr-ut), n. 1 . due who 
is united with others in a league ; a ta>r8on 
or nation engogetl in a eonfederat^'; an ally; 
an associate. * The lieast Caliban and ids 
eon/edera1e».‘ Shak. 

Sir r.dinund Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 
With many more ernfederates are in anna. Shak. 

Speclttcally— 2 One who took side with the 
(Vuifederate States of America in the civil 
war which followed their attempt to secede { 
from the I'nion. Oi>P<»ed to Federal. See < 
Confederate Staten under CONFEPKKATB, a. ! 
ConMerate (kon-fed'dr-Atyr.ii pretfkpp. 1 
e€ 0 \federated; ppr eoafederating To unite 1 


in a league; to Join in a mutual contract or 
covenant. 


Confederate (knn-fed^er-at), v.t. To unite 
I in a league; to ally. 

With these the Percies them confederate. Daniel. 

Confederater.t Oonfederatort (kon-fed'- 
6r-a-t£r), »4. A confederate. 

The King shall pay one hundred thousand crowns, 
whereof the one holfe the confederators shall and 
may employ when neede shall require. Grafton. 

Confederation (kon-fed'dr-ft'^shon), n [Fr., 
froniLL eot^foederatio eon and fatderatio. 
See CoNFEPEKAcy.] 1. The act of confeder- 
ating; a league; a compact for mutual sup- 
port; alliance: usofl particularly of princes, 
nations, fir states, but ulsf> more loosely as 
in second quotation below. 

The three princes enter Into a strict league and 
coM/ederahoH. Bacon. 

7 he Pleiades where one of the seven hath almost 
no light or visibility, though knit in the same cofi- 
federa/ton with those which half the world do at one 
time see. yer. Taylor. 

2. The parties to a league; especially, states 
united by a confederacy. 

ConfederatlVO (kon-fed'6r-a-tiv), a. Of or 
belonging to a confederation. 

Confer (kon-ffir'), v.t. pret. dr pp. conferred; 
]ipr. conferring. [L. eonfero^ to bring too- 
ther, to compare, to besttiw, to consult, &c. 
—eon, together, and fero, to bring ] l.t To 
compare; to examine by comparisou; to 
cfdlate. ‘If we confer these observations 
with others of the like nature.’ Boyle.— 

2. To give or iiesttiw: ftdlowed liy on or upon. 
* And eM\fer fair Milan with all Uie honours 
on my brother ' Shak. 

Loronatiuii tonfen on the king no royal authority. 

South. 

The conimoii method of God's providence is to 
snlfer all his creatures to act according to the powers 
which he hath unf erred nf on their n.itnres 

A bp Share 

3. i To bring fir carry to ; heiic'c, to ctinirl- 
hute; to conduce. 

The closeness and coiitp.tctncss of the |«irts resting 
together doth much totfer to the strength of the 
union. Cilanvitte. 

-Give, Confer, Grant See under (llVK. 
Confer (koii-f^r'), v.i pret. App. cot\frrred: 
ppr. conferring, I See aliove 1 To consult 
together on some special subject ; to com- 
pare opinions ; tf> carry on a discussion tir 
deliiioration : formerly often simply to dis- 
course, tf) talk, but confer now iinplii's tson- 
versation on some serious or important suli- 
Ject, in distinction from mere liglit talk or 
familiar conversation. 

When they had comniaiuird them to go aside out 
of the council tlicy cot{ferred aiiioiig themselves. 

Acts IV. IS. 

We liave some secrets to lonfer about. Shiti 
They hil 4 otfcrrtnji' by the parlour lire. Shak 

Conferee (kon-f^r-eO, n. 1. One wlio is con- 
ferred with -2 One on whom something is 
conferred 

Conference (kon'f(''ir-ens), n. [Fr. conffrenee. 
8ee('oEKKK.] 1 1 Comparison; examination 
of things liy comparison * Tlie mutual con- 
ference of all men’s collections and observa- 
tions.’ Hooker — 2, The net of conferring or 
consulting together; a meeting for consul- 
tution, discussion, or instruction; an in- 
terview and statement or interchange of 
fipinioiis; ns. we held a ctm,ference as to 
how we should proceed. Specitically, (a) in 
politiee, a meeting of tlie representatives of 
flitfercnt foreign countries. 

It has I)«inmc rather difficult to draw any certain 
hue iwi wren a cttnj^fess and a tvnferrntr In theory, 
howescr, A has the power of deciding and 

com hiding, wnilr a tonferentr can only discuss and 
prepare Thus the con/crenerr of Mnerdyk and f ;er. 
trmicnberg siinply preiMred the w.iy for the treaties 
of I'irrrht, while the of Munster, Aix-ia- 

ChaiK'lle, Kasbidt. I-rfurt, iTiwuc, Chatillon, Vienna, 
l.aylM« h, and Verona were all more or less direct in 
their action and results. Blackwoocts Mag. 

(6) In EnglUh varliamentary umge, a spe- 
cies of negotiation between the two houses 
conducted by managers appointed on both 
sides, for the purpose of reconciling differ- 
ences. (c) The title given to the supreme 
Rsseinbly of the Wesleyan Methodist Ctiurch 
for transacting business of an ecclesiastical 
nature - -3. Discourse; oral discussion; talk; 
conversation *To have some eoifertnee 
with your grace.' Shak. 'Free and friendly 
etmference ' Shak 

Kcathiig maketh a full man, eonference a ready 
ind writing an exact man. Bacon 


[The word would hardly be used now as in 
the above passages. ] 

Conferential (kon-fdr-en'shal), a. Of or re- 
lating to conference. [Rare.] 

Oonferrable (kon-fer'a-bl). a. Capable of 
being conferred or bestowed. Edin. Rev. 
Oonferrer (kon-fer'er), n. l. One M'ho con- 
fers or consults.— 2. One who liestows. 
Ck>nfe]Tuiiiiiiate,ConferTumiiiated (kon- 
f£r-ru'mi-nat, kon-fer-rp'mi-n&t-ed ), a. [L. 
eonferrwminare, to solder together— eo?i, 
and/cmemtnare, to solder, from/errumen, 
solder, trom/errum, iron.] Soldered toge- 
ther. In bot. united together, so as to be 
uiidistinguishahle. [Rare.] 

Conferva (kon-fdr'va), n. [L cotferva, an 
aquatic plant, from conf&rvere, to boil to- 
gether, from these 
plants being often 
buoyed up by bubbles 
of gas, as if the water 
were boiling.] A genus 
of chlorospermatouB 
algie, consisting of ma- 
rine and a few fresh- 
water speciea The 
plants consist of sim- 
ple hair -like mem- 
branaceous or cartil- 
aginous fllatnents, 
fomicd of oblouR cclls 



nuda). a, branched 
filament magnified. 


man, and writing an exact man. 

1 you a toothpiclL 

inch of Avia, bring you the length of Prentcr Johti'v 
foot . rather than hold three words' con/erenet 
with this harpy. Shak. 


filled witli granular 
endochronio. They are 
reproduced by xoos- 
pores formed from tlie cell contents, and 
each furnished with two or four cilia 
Conferva^en (krm-ff^r-va'se-e), n. pi. a 
family of marine or fresh-water algte hav- 
ing green fronds which are composed of 
articulated filaments, simple or branched. 
The cells arc shortish, cylindrical, an they 
are not reproduced by conjugation out by 
zoospores Corferva is tlie type genus. 
ConfervaoeouB (kon-f^r-va'shus), a Of or 
belonging to the (Vmfervacea!; having the 
charuetcr of the ('onfervace®. 

Confervlte (kon-f6r'vit), n. A fossil plant, 
oeeurring ehieily in the chalk formation, 
apparently allied to the aquatic conferv®. 
Page. 

Coiuenroid(kou-f6r'void), a. In bot. formed 
of a single row of culls; or having articula- 
tions like a conferva In a more general 
sense, resembling a conferva ; partaking of 
the character of a conferva. 

Confervoiden (kon-fur-voFde-c), n pt. A 
name often employed for the green-spored 
alg® or Chlurospemie®, the lowest oiTler 
of water plants The order includes the 
Ratrachospermefr, Coiifervace®, Oscillato- 
riucc®, Desinidiaceiu, Diatomacuie, Ac 
ConfeBB (kon-fes'). e.f. IKr cotfeifiter, from 
L. confitevr, confeettnin — con, and fateor, 
to own or acknowledge ] 1. To own, ac- 
knowledge, or avow; to make avowal or ad- 
mission of, as of a crime, a fault, a charge, 
a debt, or something tliat is against one’s 
interest or reputation; to own to 'And 
tliere confeets humbly our faults, and par- 
don beg ’ Milton ' Do you etmfess the 
lamd t Shak Sometimes used reflexively. 
‘Wherein 1 corfeim me much guilty.’ Shak. 
Colloiiuially the word is often used with a 
slightly apologetic effect, with a statement 
or clause as oliject; as, 1 ctmfem 1 was 
mistaken in thinking an ; I am very fond of 
fruit, 1 must rr/n/e«(f Specifically— 2 Eedes. 
(a) to acknowledge (sins) to a priest in pri- 
vate with a view' to absolution : sometimes 
with the reflexive pronoun. 

He hath cotfessed httnself to Morgan, whom he 
sup)>nacs to be a friar Shat. 

Our fteautirul votarv took the npnortunity of con- 
fesunt: herself to this celebrated father. Addison. 

ih) To hear or receive the confession of» 
as a priest that of a penitent 

1 have confessed her and I know her virtue Shak. 

3. To acknowledge as having a certain char- 
acter or certain claims; to recognize; to 
own; to avow; to declare belief in. 

Whosoever therefore shall cenfest me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in 
heaseii. Mat x. 32 . 

4 . To grant; to admit; not to dispute. 

If that the king 

H.'ive any way our good deserts forgot, 

Which he cotfesseth to l>e manifold. 

He bids you name your griefs Shak. 

5. To show by the effect; to prove; to attest; 
to reveal. [Poetical ] 

Tall thriving trees con/essed the fruitful mould. 

Pefe. 

The lovely stranger sunds confessed 
A maid in all her charms. Goldsmith. 


Fftte, fir, fat, fall; mi, met. hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub. boll; oil. pound; U, Sc. abtine; J^, Sc. tey. 
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Ril^t up Benlcmond could he preis, j 

And not a sob his toil eo^ftss. Str /T. Scott. 

— Acknowledge^ Confeeg. See under Ao- 
KNOWLEDGB. — Syn. Admit, grant, concede, 
avow, own, assent, recognize, prove, exhibit, 
attest. 

ConfeM (kon-fes'). v. i. To make confession 
or avowal ; to disclose faults ; specifically, 
to make known one’s sins or the state of the 
conscience to a priest; as, this man went to 
the priest to confe»». 

ConfMlontt (kon-fes'ant). n. One who con- 
fesses to a priest. 

The confessant kneels down before the priest sit- 
ting on a raised chair above him. Baton. 

ConfeBiaryt (kon-fes'a-ii). n. One who 
makes a confession. ‘Treacherous con^fee- 
taries.' Bp. Hall. 

Confessed (kou-festo. p. and a. Admitted; 
avowed; undeniable; clear; patent. ‘Good 
—great and oanfeseed good.’ Lneke 

Confessedly (kon-fes'ed-U). adv By one's 
own confession or acknowledgment; by gen- 
eral confession or admission ; admittedly. 

Ijibour IS cot^essedly a great p.irt of the curse, .ind 
therefore no wonder if men fly irum it. itontk. 

The temperate .ind moderate enjoyment of all the 
good things Ilf this present wurtil . is plainly .ind 
eonfesxeiih the certainest and most ihrcct method to 
preserve the health and strength of the body. 

L tarke. 

Confessor (knn.fcs‘i^r). n One who confesses 

Confession (kon-fe'shon). n 1. The act of 
confessing: (a) the acknowledgment of any- 
thing adverse to one’s interest or reputation. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded. 

But, with a crafty madness keeps aloof 
When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true st.src. Shak 

(ft) The art of making an avowal ; profes- 
sion 

1 give thee thargo in the sight of ( ',od. u ho qiiiL ken- 
eth all things, and before i lirist Jesus, who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed .i good confe^uon. 

1 Tim vi 13 

(e) A disclosing of sins or faults to a priest ; 
the disburdening of tlie consr itMice privately 
to a confessor ; in tlie li Cath. Ch part of 
the sacrament of penance: often called Au- 
riciilar CotxfcHmm 

rtnruular coti/esxion, .is I'niimionly railed, or tlip 

S rivate and stK*(.i<il tonjewion of sms to .1 priest for 
K* purpose of obtaining Ins absolution, ,ut nnper.i- 
tlve duty m the ('hiircTi of Koiiu was left to 
ettcli man's discretion Hatlam 

(d) In law, the acknowledgment of a debt 
by a debtor before a justice of the ]irncc, 
<kc., on which judgment is entered and exe- 
cution issued —Coi\teMiini and avtndancv, 
ill law, when a party, in jileading, ronfesscM 
the facts in the declaration to be true, but 
shows some new matter up by way of avoid- 
ing the legal effect htj culprit, 

the acknowledgment of the offence clnirged 
against a culprit wlieii he is askeii to plead 
to the indictment - 2 A formulary wliich 
comprises the articles of faith ; a creed to 
bo assented to or signed us a pndiminary to 
admission into a I’burch: usually called a 
CoufeKMion of Faith 

Confessional (koii-fe'shon-ul). a. iFr mu- 
fesHwnal, L L coufcmtirmalr.] A compart- 
ment or <iell, generally ul wood, in which 
a priest sits to hear confession, having a 



Oonfesstoaal (kon-fe'thon-alX a. Of or { 
pertaining to a confeuion, for example, to ! 
a confeMion of faith. ‘The old | 

Imrriers of the Scottish faith.' Dr. TuUoeh. | 
ConfeSSlonallSt (kon-fe’shon-al-ist). n. A 
priest who sits In the confessional ; a con- > 
lessor. I 

Confessions^ (kon-fe'shon-ar-iX n. [L.L. | 
eonfeesionarium. ] A confession-chair ; a , 
confessional. [Rare.] 

Confessionaxy (kon-fe‘shon-ar-iX a. Per- 
taining to auricular confession. * A kind of 
eonfeeeionary litany. ’ Dr. IH'ideaux 
! Confession -Chair (kon-fe‘slion-char), n. 
Same as Cot\fe§nonal 

Confesslonist<kun-fa‘shon-istX »• l- One 
who makes a profession of faith. * Protestant 
and Romish co}^<r««totiuito.' MouiUagu.— 
2. A term applied to the Lutherans who 
held to the Augsburg formulary. Bcv. Orby 


Shipley. 

Confessor (kon-fes’dr; formerly, and still 
often when the distinctive cognomen of 
the English king. kon'fes-f^rX n. [Fr. eon- 
/cMcur, 8p. coufemr 1 1 One wno con- 

fesses ; one who acknowledges a crime, or 
fault.— 2. One who makes a profession of 
his faith in the Christian religion : siieciflc- 
ally, one who avows his religum in the face 
of danger, and adheres to it in defiance of 
persecution and ttirtnre It was formerly 
used as synonymous with martyr; after- 
wards it WHS applied to those who. having 
l»een persociiteil and tormented, were i>er- 
mitted to die in peace. It was used also 
for such Christians as lived a good life and 
died with the reputation of sanctity; as, 
Edward the Confemtr 

With him wc likewise scat 

The sumptuous shrincil king, guod bdw,ard, from 
the rest 

Of th.it renowned name, by Co•^/ex^ot express'd 

lUnyton. 

The (hictruie in tiu thirtv-niiie artic Ick is si'i ortho- 
<loxly settled .is cannot be qtiestioneil witbout dan- 
ger to our rciigian, whiih hath been st.ileii with the 
blooil ol so many ni.irtvrs and coHjr\st>r\ Baton 

3. One wlio hears confessions : speeittcally, 
a priest hIio hears confession and asHiiines 
power to grant absolution * Kometyme con- 
frmnir to tlie kyiige your father ' Ld. Her- 
nertt 

Siu h IS my n.iin< . ami sui.li my talc, 
loe / to ihy sei ret ear, 

1 l>re,ithe thi' sorrows I liew.iil, 

AikI thank thee for the generous tear 
'1 his glazing t ye i oiild never shed By ton 
The Count of t artel Methor, a I’ortuguese noblc- 
iiiaii, . undertook to proture a ton/extor (for I 
Ch.irlcs 11 > .yfatan/ax 

Confest (koii-fesC), /> and (I HamcuH Con- i 
fCHUCd 

Confestlyl (kon-fest'li). adv. Same as Con- | 
fetwcdly ‘That principle confently predo- ’ 
miiiiiiit ill <»ur iiatiiie.’ Dr It More ! 

Confleientt (kon-trsbent), a Etticient; | 
effective; abb*. Bailey. I 

Confidant (kon'ti-dant nr kon-fl-danC), n 1 
mam Confidante (kon-fl-danC). n fern 
(O.Frl A iKTHon intrusted with the coii- 
ttdoiice of another; one to whom secrets are 
contided; u conndcritial friend ‘Iloidiy 
being a conjidant of the iTotector’s, ’ lip 
Burnet 

Martin tonipuscd his billet dotix, and intru^terl it ' 
to his ionfidant .Marttnn r V rif'/erns 

In this I onjunrtnre, tlu niitrix. who is not drawn, 
.IS III iiioderii tr.igtcU, .111 iiniiie.iniiig ronyidinfr 
eiKlc.tvotirs. wiili tin liigheM bc.iuty of ih.ir.n ter. to 
divert thesi liorrul intentions Bp Hurd \ 

Confide ( kon-fid' ), v i pret /fc pp. conAded; i 
ppr. mujidiny |L eonjido -eon, and fido, 
to trust. Met* Faith | Iti trust, to n*ly; to j 
lielievc: followed ti> in; as, ioc prince eon- 1 
fidev in his ministers 
He .'ilone wont l<etray. tn whom none will conjide 
{..oni^reve 

Vsed aiistdutcly 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death 
VoMnn 

Confide (koii-fidO. V f pret. A pp etmjlded; 
ppr eonpUiny. 'I'o intrust; to coniinit to 
the charge of. with reliance on the lidelity, 
competence, discretion, secrecy. Ax* , ot the 
party to whom the tiling is committed: fol- 
lowed by fo ; as, to cfrnjide something valu 
aide to one; t«i eonfide a secret to some one; 
a prince eonfidcH a negotiation Co his envoy 

Thou art the only one to whom I dare confide my 
I folly. l.ord Lytteltoti. 

Confidence (kon'fl-dens), n. [L. conAdentia, 
from eonpdent, eonfidentie, ppr of eonfido, 
to trust. Hee CoNFfbE.] 1. An assurance 
of mind or firm lielief in the integrity, sta- 
bility, or veracity of another, or in the 
I truth and reality of a fact ; trust ; reliance. 


Confessional, Cathedral of S»t Gudulc. Brussels. 

small opening or hole at each side through 
which the penitent, kneeling without, makes 
confession. Many confessionals are con- 
structed in three divisions, the central one 
having a seat for the priest, and some are 
elaborately carved. Called also a C<n\feeiion- 
chair, Shriving-pew, ConfeMumary. 


* A cheerful eonftdenee in the mercy of God.’ 
Macaulay. 

It IS better to trust in the Lord than to put conft. 
dence m man. I**. cavUi. 8. 

Society is built upon trust, and trust upon cot\/i- 
dtnee of one aiiuther’s integrity South. 

2 Reliance on one’s own abilities, fortune, 
or circumstances ; belief in one’s own com- 
petency; self-reliance; assurance. 

His tiiiies lieing r.ither prosperous than calm, hud 
raised his confident e by success. Bacon 

8. Tliat in which trust is placed ; ground of 
trust: he or that which supports 

The Lord shall be thy confidence I*rov ill 7b. 

4. Assurance of safety; security. 

They shall build houses and plant \ ineyards, yea. 
they shall dwell with con/identc kzek xxviii xCi 

6. Boldness ; courage ; defiance of danger. 
‘Preaching the kingdom of God with all 
confidence ’ Acts xxviii. 31. 

But conjidenet then bore thee on ; secure 

Hither tn meet no (Linger or tohiul 

Matter of glorious trial Milton. 

6. A secret; a private or confidential com- 
munication; as. tlie two were soon so frieiidhr 
as to exchange conAdenetw together.—-?^ 
take a pergon into one’g conpdenee, often 
specifically tt^ comnuinicatc some private 
matter or matters to him 
Confident (kon'fi-dent), a. 1. Having full 
belief ; fully assured. 

I am confident that much may be done toward tlic 
iinprovcnieiit of philosophy. Boyle 

2 ronfiditig ; not entertaining suspicion or 
distrust. 

Koine, be .ts lust .ind gr.icioiis unto me. 

As I .1111 tonfidenf .iiurkiiid to thee Shak 

8. Rel>ing on one’s self ; full of itssuraiice; 
hold, soiiictimes ovcrtiold ‘Both valiant, 
as melt despising death ; hotli eoujtdent as 
unwonted to he oven'ome. ’ Sir P Sidney. 
The fool nigeth and is tvnfident I'rov. xiv. to 
As ton/idrnt as is the f.ilLon’s flight 
Ag.itnst A bird, do J with Mowbr.-iy fight Shat 

i t Trustworthy. ‘A confident servant of 
my uiiiKtcr’s ’ Trang of Aleman' g Spanigh 
Boyne {Ui2Si), - h < living oeeasioii for coii- 
fideiiee (Kart* J 

The (itiisr w,is more lOtyidenf th.iii Ihc event was 
prosperous yet laylor 

- Confident pergon, in Smtg law. Is a term 
apiilied in pai ticuhir to a partner in trade, 
a luctor, or stc A’lird ; a coiifbleiitial man of 
busineatH, uv a Hcrvaiit or oilier tiepeiidaiit 
Confident! (kon’tl-dent), n. Hue intrusted 
with HiM*ret< , a coiitldentiiil or husum friend: 
a eontbhiiit. 

Yon love me for no other ritil 

rii.oi to lecoint' iny lonfidcnt and friend ; 

As siicli 1 keep no secret from your sight 

firyden 

Confidential (kou-fl-den'shal), a. 1. Enjoy- 
ing tlie coiilldenee of another; intrusted 
with Kcrrets fir with private affairs ; as. a 
(‘onyff/eiffia/ friend or clerk -2 Intended to 
lie treatiMl as private, or kept in confidence; 
spfikuii or written in eonfidciice ; secret. 
'Cmi/fr/f'iififiMiiessageH ’ Burke * A confi- 
dential forresiMuitlcnce ’ Chegferfielti - 
Confidential eommuuieation See Privileged 
Comm unieat ion under I'KlvlLKUKb. 
Confidentiality (kon-fl-deirshi-ari-ti). n 
In law, tile term apjilied tti the relation 
existing between a client and his counsel or 
agent, lietween husband and wife. At . in 
reference to coniinmiicatinns made by one 
party to the other, and wlilcli ti(‘ither can 
lie uompelled to divulge .Hee Privileged 
Commvniration under t'KlvlLKOXb. 
Confidentially (kon-fl-dcn'shal-l). adv. In 
a confifleiitinr manner, in reliance on se- 
crecy; as, to tell a person soinething confi- 
tlenlially 

Confidently (koirfi-dent-li), adv In a con- 
fident niiuiner; with firm trust; with strong 
assurance; without doubt or wavering id 
opinion; positively, dogniuticuily. 

Wc will not be tlif less likely to meet with success, 
if wc do not expi.-( t it Hm tonfideutiy .Itterf/ury 
Many men least of .ill know what they tlicmselves 
most lonfident/y boast. B yonson 

ConfidentneSB (koirfl-ilent-iies), n The 
fiuality or state of being confident; ctinfi- 
ueiice. 

Confider (kon-fid'4r), n One wlm confides; 
one who trusts in or intrusts in anoUier 

W Montayur 

Confiding (knii-fid'ing), p and a. Trusting; 
repfising confidence ; ti'ustful ; credulous; 
as, a TK'rsoii of a mtist eoufidiny disiMisition 
Confidingly (con-fhl'ing-lij, adv In a con- 
fiding maTiner; trustfully 


ch>ekain; eh.WlocA: u,goi j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ug. sing; 7H, tAen; th. (Ain; w, iclg; wh. wAig; zli. azure. -See KEY. 
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Confidlnineit (koti-nd'infir'nes), n. The > 
quality m being confiding; confiding diapo- , 
■ition; trustfulncu. 

Confli^ate (knn-flff'fj-rat), v.i f8ee CON- 
FIOUKK ] To exhibit uniformity of plan or 
balance of parte. [Rare.] 

In corndy nn iiitectiire it may be 
Known by the iiaitie of uniformity; I 

Where {lyrainuh to pyramids relate, i 

And the whole structure doth eoti/ijeurate 

yordan ! 

Configuration (knn-flg'&-ra"shot)). n. fL | 
fttnfiffuraAio. Hee (^ONFIOVHK.] 1 External 
form, figure, or shape of a thing as result- 
ing from the disposition and shape of its 
parts; external as|>ector appearance; shape 
or form. 

It Is the variety of rot^g'ura/umv the mouth) 
in these openings only which ifivrs birtli and firiKin 
to the several vowels //nrru. 

2 In MtrtU. relative position or aspect of 
the planets ‘Tlie aspectH, conjunctions, 
and ennJi{iuraliom of tlie stars. Str T. 
Urtnone 

They (.istrolo;;ers) unrtertorik to ddrrinine 

the course of a innn's, char.ic tfr .'iiid life , from the 
canfigritra/inH of the stars at the. iinmieiit of his birth 
H'hfweil 

Configure t (kon-ftg'ur). r t pret d: pp cmi- 
jiffureti ; ppr conjuiurntg |L. ennfiguru — 
con, and Jhfuro. tii ftirm, jitfvra, figure.] To 
.form; to dispose in a certain form, figure, or 
shape ‘ Confit/ui'nHf tiicmselves into hu- 
man shape. ■ 

Conflnable(koii fin'a-I)l),a ('apahleof being 
eonfiiiiMl or limited * Not ranjinable to any 
liinits.' lip. Hall. 

Confine (koii'fln). n [L crmdnts, at the end 
or border, adjoining; whence confttu!, a bor- 
der or confine, c/myrn/w, a iioighliour, and a 
limit -cmi, and j)niM, end, border, limit. 
See FINK ] 1. Ihin'icr; lioundary; limit; frtin- 
tler; precinct: tlie jmrt of any territtiry 
which is at or near the end or extremity. 

If is used generally in the plural, and in a 
literal sense chiefly with regard to countries, 
thstricts, cities, or any area of considerable 
extt'iit: as, the confttMH of France or of Scot- 
lanti, figuratively, we may apeak of the cmh- 
JfufM of light,of death, the grave,d'.c * Events | 
that came t4) pass within the eonfiiWM of 
thidoa ’ Locke. * The eonjitictt of the* world.’ 
LueJee 

And now in little spne? 

Thr in«*i iif cnipyrean hoaveii, 

And Ilf this world Atilton 

2 ♦ l’orrit<»ry; region; district. 

And Cesar's spirit 

.Shiill in these lonfiufi with ii iimnnrdrs voice 
Cry ‘ Iltivoi,' ,11111 let dip the ilngs of w,ir .SAitit 
H.t A ]dac.c of coiitlnomcnt; a prison ' Con- 
jliicH, wards, and dungeons ' Shak. -4.f An 
occupant of a contiguous district *Ex- 
ehangynge gold for household stuff with 
their conjIncK ’ Htlcn j 

Confine (koirfln). a. lUirdcring on ; lying ! 
on the border; adjacent, having a common j 

boundary Juhmtm IKare ] , 

Confine! (kon-fitr), r t. To have a common j 
boundary; to border; to be contiguous, fol- { 
lowt'd by on or with * Whore ytmr gloomy I 
bounds confine with heaven.’ Milton I 

Hetwixt heaven, c.irth, and kkie» there Mandii ,*i I 
plcu e ! 

c ('ifANfiii,'' fin nil three. l^rydtn. , 

Confine (kon f in'), v.f pret ^ pp confined; | 
ppr confining. |Fr confincr. See the noun.] 

1 To n'strain within' limits, to inclose; 
hence, to imprison; to immure, to shut up 

• Did cinifinr thee into a cloven pine.' Shak 

* Whose bonour cannot be measured or con- 
fined ’ Shak. 

Shivr lit myself I will imt be. 

No nthrr tir sli.ill sli.Kkli' luc, 

Niir diall lu) liKiirv u> limis lie n'nfitied 
Pv my own present iiiiiul ( i'ti le\ 

2. To limit or restrain voluntarily in stune 
act tir practice: with the retlexive pronoun . 
niul tv j 

He IS to U the iniu|tassii| uum . 

bers .iiiil the slavery of rhMiie I^ryden 

In the gout 1 iVi{fiMr rrt.ijri/’ wholly r.» the milk 
diet .Sir ir Tempit. 

To be eonlined, to lie in chlhMH*d -Syn. i 
To bound, limit, restrain, cin'umscribe. re- ' 
strict 

ConfinetKkon-fiiun.p and a. l. Restrained 
within limits; Imprisoned ; limitetl: se- 
clutled: cltise: narrow; mean: m. a cotifined 
mind —2 In med. constipated : applied to 
the lamols. 

ConfiueleMt (kon-nn1es),a. Boundless: un- 
limited ; without end *My emfinelew 
harms ’ Shak. 

C0llfi2l«lll«&t(kon-fin'ment), n. 1. Thestote 
of being confined; restraint wiUUn limits: 


any restraint of liberty by force or other ob- 
stacle or necessity; imprisonment ' Under 
confinement in the Tower.’ Strype. 

The iiiintl hates restraint, and U apt to fancy itself 
under coMfinemeHt, when the sight is |jent up 

AddtsoH. 

2 Restraint from going abroad by sickness, 
partifMilarly Ity chihl-birth; tlie lying-in of 
a woman. 

Confiner ( kon - fin'^r ), n. One who or that 
whicli confines 

Confiner! (kon-fin'^r or kon'fin-6r),n. A bor- 
derer; fine who lives on confines, or near 
the liorder of a country; a neighbour. 

The senate )iarh stirr'd up the coiifitters Shat. 
Thmigh gladness and grief be opposite in nature, 
they arc neighbours and conjtners in art 

Str T Brvume. 

Confinity! (kon-fln’i-ti), n. [L confini- 
to«.] Contiguity: nearness; neighbourhood. 
Bailey 

Confirm (kon-Wrm’), c t. fL. conftrmo—eon, 
and firmo, t<i make firm, from firmun, firm ] 

1. Tomake firm, ormore firm; toadd strength 
to; to strengthen; os, healtii is confirmed 
by exercise. 

AcLurdiiig t«i thr politician's creed, religion being 
useful to the state, and yet only a well-invented fir- 
tinn, all inqiiiries into its truth natumlly tend, | 
not tn ronfirm. nwX. to unsettle this iierrss,iry snp- | 
port Ilf civil government. U’arhurtou. | 

2 'Fo settle or establish. | 

Cdnfit M the irowii to me and to mine heirs. Shak. \ 
1 cotijirm thee in the high priesthood, and appoint i 
thee ruler Maccab. xi. 5;. { 

3. 'i'o make certain: to give new nsstirancc 

of truth or certainty: to put nast doubt; to 
assure; to verify; as, my suspicions are now ; 
fully confirmed. i 

Thest likclihofuls confirm her flight. Shat. \ 
The tesimiony of Christ vi'a% confirmed in you | 

I Cor i 6. 

4. 'i'o sanction: to ratify: as, to confirm an 

ngreenieni, promise, cuvciiant, or title. j 

Th It treaty so preiudicial ought to have been re- ; 
iiiitteil Mther Ih.m lonfirmed Swi/t. 

5 T(t Strengthen in resolution, purpose, or 
opinion. 

Con fit mini' the souls of the disciples, .‘ind exhort- 
ing them to lontiniie in the f«uth, and thiat we must 
through much tribiiUitiuii enter into the kingdom of 1 
(fod Acts XIV. tn. 

( onfir med then I resolve 

Adam sh<vtl share with me in bliss or woe. Milton. ; 

f 3 EcelcH. to admit to the full privileges of 
a Christian, i>y the imiMisition of hands; to | 
administer the rite of confirmation to. j 

Those who .ire ton fit med .ire thereby supposed | 
to be fit for .idmissiuii to the sacrament | 

Hammond , 

8yn To Strengthen, corroborate, establish, 
fix, settle, verify, assure I 

Confirmable (kon-f^rin'a-bl), n. 1 Capable ! 
of lieing confirmed, established, or ratified; j 
cnpalde of licing made more certain. ' Con- , 
firmahle liy many examples ’ Sir T. Browne. \ 
'2 Corroboratory. * CoitflrmaMr in their de- j 
clarutton AS witnessea’ ' yt Parke. IRarc.] | 
Confirmanoe (knn-f^rm'ans). n. Contlnna- 
tion; estalilishment of confidence. fRarc.] 

l-or their confirmance. 1 will therefore now I 

Slc|>r in our pl.ick barkc Cha/man l 

Confirmation (kon-ff!irm-a'8hon), n 1. The ! 
net of contlnniiig; (a) the act of establish- ] 
ing; a fixing, settling, establishing, or mak- 
ing more certain or firm; ostablishniunt. 

In the tiefeiice and confirmation of the gus()cl, yc 
arc all p.irtakcrs of iny grace riiil i 7 

ih) Tlie act of rendering more clear or show- 
ing to he true, as by new evidence; the act 
of corroborating; as, the confirmation of 
opinion or reptirt 

A false re)x)rt hath 

Honoured with lonfirmation your great Judgment 
.S^at 

(r) The act of rendering valid or ratifying, 
especially by formal assent; as, the confirm- 
ation of an appidntment, grant, treaty, 
promise, covenant, or stipulation 

It was found impossible to obtain a repe.d of the 
act of supremacy without the poiie's explicit ton- 
_tirmation of the abliey lands to tneir new proprie- 
tors. Haham. 

(rf) Kccle* the act or ceremony of laying on 
of hands by a bishop in the admission of 
baptized persons to the enjoyment of Clitit- 
tian privileges : the fierson to he confirmed 
now taking upon himself the imptismal 
vows made in his name at his baptism. Tliis 
is nractlscd in the Greek, Roman Catholic, 
and Eugllsh churches. 

This onhnani.e is called confirmatioH, because 
they who rluly receive it are confirmed or strength- 
ened for the fulfilment of dieir Chnstian duties by 
the grace therein bestowed upon them. Hoot 


2. That which confirms; that which givei 
new strength or assurance ; additional evi- 
dence; proof; convincing testimony. 

Trifles l^ht as air 

Are to tne jealous confirmations strotw 

As proofs of holy writ. Shat. 

j 8. In law, an assurance of title, by the con- 
I veyance of an estate or right in esse from 
one man to another, by which a voidable 
estate is made sure or unavoidable, or a 
particular estate is increased, or a pos- 
session made perfect. ‘-CAarter qf confir- 
mation, in Scots law, formerly a very com- 
mon metliod of completing a purchaser's 
title. It ratified and confirmed the right 
granted to the purchaser, and the sasine 
following upon it— Confirmation of execu- 
tor, the form in which a title is conferred 
on the executor of a person deceased, to in- 
tromit with and administer the defunct’s 
movable effects, for liehoof of the executor 
himself or of ttiose interested in tlie suc- 
cession. 

ConfinnB'tive (kon-f6rm'a-tiv), a. Having 
the power of confirming; tending to estab- 
lish; confirmatory; as, what you say is quite 
confirmative of my statement. 

0onfirmatively(kon-f6rm'a-tiv-li), adv. In 
a confirmative manner; so as to confirm. 

Confirmator (kon-ff^rm-a't6r), n. He who 
or that which confirms. Sir T. Browne. 
[Rare ] 

Confirmatory (kon-f/^nn'a-tor-i). a. 1. Serv- 
ing to confirm ; giving additional strength, 
for(!c, or stability, or additional assurance 
or evidence. 

Tn each of these reasons he subjoins ample and 
learncrl illustrations and confirmatory proofs 

Up Jiar/ow. 

2. Pertaining to the rite of confirmation. 
‘The confirmatory usage in the synagogues.' 
Bp. Compton. 

Confirmed (kon-f^rmdO. p and a. 1. Made 
more firm; strengthened; estalillshed; fixed; 
settled; decided; as. a blackguard; 

a confirmed drunkard; a confirmed valetu- 
dinarian 

Those nflfecting haUucinations terrified them, lest 
they should settle into a con/trmed loss of reason. 

I.ord Litton. 

2. Jb’ccfcA admitted to the full privileges of 
the church. 

Confirmedly (kon-fferm'ed-ll), adv. In a con- 
firmed manner. 

ConfirmodnesB (kon-fSrm'ed-nes), n. The 
state or tiuality of being confirmed. ‘ Con- 

jirmedness of haldt ’ I>r. //. More. 

Confirmee (kon-f^rm-e’), n. In law, one to 
whom anything is confirmed or secured 

Confirmer (kon-f^nn'^r), n. one who or 
that which confirnib. establishes, or rati- 
fies; one that produces new evidence; an 
attester. 

Confirmlngly (kon-ft'rm'ing-li), adv. In 
such a niiinner as to strengthen or corrobo- 
rate B Jonson 

Confiicable (kon-fislca-bl), a. capable of 
iieing confiscated; liable to forfeiture. Sir 
T. Browne. (Rare 1 

Confiscate (kon-fls'kat or kon'fls-kat), v t. 
I>ret iV pp. confiscated; ppr. confiscating. 
[L confisco, confiKcatum, to seize upon for 
the public treasury, to confiscate- con, to- 
gether, and fisewf, a money-1>ag, the state 
treasury, tiulilie revenue ] 1. To adjudge 
to lie forfeited to the pulilic treasnr}', as the 
goods or estate of a traitor or other crimi- 
nal, by way of penalty; to appropriate, as a 
penalty, to piildic use. 

I It was Jiid^rd hr should lie banished, and his whole 

I estate coifistated .^nd seixed. Bacon. 

2. More generally, to appropriate under 
! legal authority as forfeited; as, a railway 
company has jiow'cr to confiscate a season- 
I ticket found in the possession of any one 
but the person in whose name it is made 
out. 

Confiscate (kon-fls'kat or kon'fls-kat), a. 
1. Forfeited and adjudged to the public 
treasury, as the goods of a criminal. 

Thy lands and goods 

I Are by the laws of X'enice confiscate. Shat. 

I 2. Appropriated under legal authority as 
forfeited. 

; Confiscation (kun-fls-ka'slion), n. The act 
; of confiscating or appropriating as forfeited, 
i * The confiscations following a Bul>dued re- 
! lielliun’ UaUam 

' Confiscator (kon'fls-ka-UrX n. One who 
j confiscates. Burke 

' Confiscatory (kon-fislca-tor-i), a. Consign- 
iM to forfeiture; relating to confiscation. 
‘ Iraose terrible confiscatory and extermina- 
tory perioda’ Burke. 


FSte. tSr, tat. fgH; md, met, hAr, pine, pin; nfite, not, move; tfibe. tub. bpU; oil, pound; li, 8c. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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Oonfltt (kon'fltX 9 ft. [SceCoxFlT.] A sweet- ’ 
meat. : 

(Wfl-tent), n. [L. eon/Itetfte. ! 
See Confess.] One who confesses liis sins j 
and faulta 

A wide difference there U between a mere rottfi. ! 
teM and a true penitent. // More. ' 

Confiteor fkon-flt'o-or). n. [L., I confess ] 
The technical name for the confession in 
tlie Latin Church. Jtev. F. G Lee. 
Confiture t (kon'ft-tur), 9t [Sec Comfit, 
COMFITURE.] 1. The act of making: confec- 
tions. Hailand.—2. A sweetmeat; confec- 
tion; comflt. Bacon. 

Confix t (kon-flksO,v.t [Lconfif/o eonfixum 
- eon, intens., and figa, fixum, to fix.] To 
fix down; to fasten. 

As this is true. 

Let me in safety raise me from nty knees, 

Or else for ever Iw eonjtxtd here, 

A marlilc innntinieiit ! Skak 

Confixuret (kon-flks'ur), n. The act of fast- 
eiiinfi:. W. Montague 

Confiagrant (kon-fttVKrnnt). a. [L. eonfla- 

C HM, eonjlagro - con, with, and ftagro, to 
11 . whence flagrant.] liuming tofrether; 
involved in a c«>ninion dame. [Kare ] 

To dissolve 

Satan with ills perverted world ; then raise 
From the couflaf^raut mass, purged and refined. 
New heavens, new earth, ages of endless date. 
Hounded in righteousness and peace and love. 

Milton 

Confiagration (kon-fla-gra'shon), n. [L eon- 
flag ratio Sec above.] A great Are, or the 
burning of any great moss of combustibles; 
ns, the conflagration of a city nr ftf a forest; 
the final conflagration ot the world ‘The 
conflagration of all things under riincton ’ 
SirT Broione. * Floods and eonflagrationn’ 
Bentleu. 

Conflate (kon-flat'), v.f pret and pp. con- 
flated; ppr. conflating. [1^. eonfla, eonflatu m , 
to blow— C091, and flo, to blow, whlch is from 
same root as £ blow.] To Idow together; 
to waft together from several sources; to 
bring together; to collect. 

The States-Oneral, frc,itr>d .and conflated by the 
passionate effort of the whole nation, is there as a 
thing high and lifted up < avlyU 

Conflate (kou'dat), a. (»Sec above.] 1 Blown 
together; brought together from several 
sources —2. Funned by cumbiuiiig didereut 
readings, as a text. 

ConfiaUon (kon-da'shon). n. [L. conflatio. 
See Conflate ] l. 'J'hc act of blowing two 
itr more musical iiistrumeiits together. 

The swecte.st and best liariiioiiy is, wlicn cvenr part 
or instrument is not heard by itscll, iiut a lonflattou 
of them .dl. Hacon. 

2. Tile fusion of different readings of a text. 
Confiexuret (kon-deks'ar). u. Abending 
Baileg 

Confiict (kon'dikt), n. [L. conflictwt, a con- 
dict, a striking togetlier, irom'conflMo -con, 
together, and fligo, to strike, to d'asn ] 1 A 
dghitiig or struggle for mastery; a eombut , 
a battle; a striving to oj>p«i»e or o verei mu* ; 
active opposition; contention; controversy; 
strife. ‘ 'I'lie luckless conflict witli tlic giant 
stout.’ Spenser. ‘ The shadow' of spiritual 
doubt ana conflict ’ Dr. Caird. 

Leonato. You must not, sir, mistake my mere. 
There is .a kind of merry w.ir betwixt Signior Heiie 
dick .and her; they nr\cr meet Iml there's a skir 
inish Ilf wit iietween them 

Heatrnc Alas I he gels iinthing by tliat. li: our 
List ionflict, four of his five wits went halting off 

.S All it. 

They closed 

111 conflict with the crash of shivering points. 

Trnnyion 

2 A dashing together; violent action; as, 
the conflict of the winds and waves - Con- 
flict of laws, the opposition between the 
municipal laws of different couiitrios, in 
the case of un Individual who may have 
ac(|uircd rights or iiecome subject to duties 
within the limits of more than one kingdom 
or state. — Battle. Fight, Cmnhat, Kngage- 
inent. Conflict See under BATl’LE. — SYS. 
Collision, contest, struggle, coinliat, strife, 
conteiitlnn, opposition, antagonism, war, 
battle, dght, pang, agony 
Conflict Oson-dikt'), v.i. 1 To strike or dash 
against; to meet and oppose, as iKMlies driven 
l^vlolence. ‘The conflicting elementa’ 

l^&h'd into foam the fierce ronflutnixr brine 
Seems o'er a thousand raging w.ivcs to burn. 

7 ’komsen 

2. To contend; to dght; to strive or struggle 
to resist and overcome. 

A man should lie content to strive with himself, 
•nd conflut with great difficulties, in hopes of a 
migh^ reward. Ahp. Tulatton. 

S To be in opposition ; to be contrary ; as, 
the evidence ^ven by the second witness 


conflieUd, with that given by the first —S yn. 
To fight, contend, contest, oppose, resist, 
struggle, combat 

ConfUCtUlg (kon-fliki'ing), a. Being in op- 
I position; contrary; contradictory; incom- 
j patihlc; as, conflwtii^ jurisdiction; the evi- 
i deiic.e was very conflicting. 

Confilctlon (kon-flik’shon), n. Act of eon- 
; Hiding or clashing ; state of being in con- 
i Hid with; want of harmony. [Rare.] 

I Tliis question is. however, one of comjfficated diffi- 
, cultics. from tile conflutiou, in every form .and de- 
gree, of public rxiieifiency and private rights. 

I Sir //’. flamtUon. 

Conflictive (kon-dik’tlv),ff. Tending to con- 
Mid; contiicting ‘Conflietive systems of 
theology.* Sir H' ilamiUmi. 

ConfiOWt (kon-dd'). V i. [ ITedx eon, together, 
and £. flow.] To dow together; to join ; to 
unite. ‘ Brooks eonflawing thither on every 
side’ Holland 

Confiuctuatet (kon-duk'tu-at), e.t. [L. eon- 
fluctuo -con, together, and fluetuo, to dow.] 
To dow together. Ash. 

Confluence (kon'dfi-ens), n. [L. eonfltientia, 
from conflno eon, and Jluo, to dow.] 1. A 
dowiiig together ; the meeting or junction 
of two or more streams of water t>r other 
duid; also, the place of meeting, ns. the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi. ‘A 
riotous conffucHcc of wnter-coiii'seB. ' 7Vn- 
ngson. Fig ‘The confluence ... of all 
true joys ‘ Bogle. - 2 'I’ne ruiiiiiug U»getlier 
of people; the net of meeting and crowding 
in a place ; a crowd ; a concounK‘ ‘ A con- 
fluence of people from all parts of the coun- 
try.’ Sir ir. Terngle. 

You see this ion ft item t. this gre.at flood of visitors. 

SAaA. 

Oonfinent ( knii’du-eiit ). fL eonflueus] 
Flowing together; meeting in their course, 
as two streams; meeting 

The \ilrsi cockle, g.iping on the ro.ast. 

Tiial rounds tlir itiipir seas, .is well inny lionst. 
Tile c r.iggy rm k proici ts altove Uie sky 
Tlial he m •• ifetv at its ItMii may lu*. 

And the whole oc c.in s tonftitent w«itcrs swell 
Only to (|uciu.h Ins thirst, or move and IiIhiu h his 
shell Prior. 

I'hcse confluent streams make one gre.it river's 
liead ' iUtuH/more 

2 111 anat see extract. 

ill anat tcnftiient notes the tohesion or lilemling 
together of twi. bones whu li were originally sc|sir.itp, 
t.n/nate, lh.it the ossific.it i<ai ol the common fibrous 
or cartilaginous liases ol two bones prmeeds from 
.1 1 omtuoit .c litre or point, uiid so i oiivcrtssm h bases 
into one bout , .is m the radius and ulna, m thi ubi,i 
and filiuLa of .t frog n, 

21 111 bot united at some part; as, confluent 
leaves, that is, leaves iiiiitt'd at the hiiHe, 
confluent IoIm's. 4. In patliot (a) riinnitig 
tagtHlicr; us, confluent pustules (6) (Jharac- 
terized by eoiidueiit pustules; ns, ranfluent 
small-pox. 

Confluent (koii’du-ent). n. 1. A tributary 
stream. - 2 t The jdacc «f joining or condii- 
ence tif tw»» strcaiiiM *’rhc confluent where 
both streams meet together ’ JJolland. 
Conflux (koirdiiks), n (L eoafluo, conflnxi, 
to How together See t’oNFiA'ENCE ] 1. A 

dowing togdiier, a meding ot two or more 
currents ot a duid 

As knots, by the conftuA of meeting s.ip, 

Iiifei 1 the siniml pine and divert his gram 
Torlivc .md err.iiil from his course of growth 

Shat 

I walked till I came to the roiiftiix of two riviih ts 

< oo/t 

2 A collection; a crouti, u multitude eol- 
Icdeil. 

To the gates cast niuiui thmi eye. ami see 
Wh.it conflux isMiiiig forth or eiiterliig m Mtlhm 

Confluxlbllltyf tkon-fliiks'i-hil'^l-ti). n. The 
I tcTHleiicy of fluids to run t 'gether ' The 
I gravity ami confluxitnlitg ot the liquors.’ 
i Boyle 

ConflUXiblei (kon-duks'i-ld). a. luclined 
[ to flow or run tt»gt*thcr 
I ConfluxibleneBBt (kon-fluks'l-hl-ncs). Same 
, as Confluxitnlitg 

; Confocal (kon-fAlcal), a. (Preflx con, with, 
! and focal ] In math, having the same focus; 
! m,eonfoeal if uadrics; eoi\focalv.on\cs. Braude 
A Cox 

' Conform (kon-fumi'}. a [L.cm\^ornii:«— con, 
‘ and /orma, form. ] ('onformahle. 

i C.are must be taken that the inter prebition given 
be every way conform to the amalogy of faith, and 
fully accordant to other scriptures. Hp Halt 

Conform (kon-formO. vt [L. eonformo — 
eon, and forma, Ui form or shape, from 
forma, form. ] 1. To make of the same form 
or character: to make like: with to; as, to 
conform anything to a model. 

For whom he did foreknow, he also did predesti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of his Son 

Koni viii 39 


2. To bring into harmony or correspondence 
to make agreeable; to atlapt; to submit: 
often with reflexive pronouns. 

I 3 em.and of iliein wherefore they an form not 
themselves unto tlie order of the cliurch. Hooker. 
Our purer essence tlicn will overcome 
Their noxunis va|K>urs. or. inured, not feel ; 

Or changeil at lt*ugth. ami to tlic place loiform'd 

In temper and m nature, will receive 

l‘.imiliar the hen e heal, and void of pain MiUon 

Conform (kon-form’). v i 1. To act in con- 
formity to or compliance with; to obey: 
with to; us. to coif arm to the fashion or to 
custom • A rule to which experieiiec must 
cot form.' U'hewell, Speciflcally- 2, A’cefes. 
to comply with the usages of the Kstah- 
lished (’hurch : in this sense often used all- 
Boliitely. 

Pr.ay tell me, when any dissenter conforms, and 
enters into the rhureh-comiuuniou, is he ever exam- 
ined to see wliether he does it upon reason and con* 
victtutiT J ocke 

About two thousand ministers of religion, whose 
conscience did not suffer tliem to toiform, were 
ilnvcn from tlieir benefices in one day Macaulay. 

Conformabllity (koii-form'a-liir'i-ti). n. The 
stiitt* nr ({iiality of being conformiihie ; spe- 
citlcnlly. In geol the relation of two strata, 
the one of wliicli reposes on the other and 
is piirnllel to it. See CoNPoiiMABLE. 

Conformable (kon-form'a-hl), a. 1 . Oorre- 
spoudiiig ill form, cliaraetor, mauners, opin- 
ions, iV'c.: resemldiiig; like; similar. 

The (•entiles were not \\\i\i\r 1 onfoi'niaNe to the 
Jews, III tlwat which was to it.ise .it the coming of 
L'hrlst Hooker. 

‘2. In harmony or conformity; agreeable; 
suitable; consist cut; iidapted. ‘Coif arm- 
able to all the rules of cori’ect writing.’ 
Addison 

How were it possible tliat to siicli a f.iith our lives 
should not be lon/orniaNet ( hiUtnaiourth 

Till* fr.igiiii Ills of .S.ipphn give us a taste of her 
way of writing oox\vi\\y toiforniaHe vKXh th.it cha- 
racter we fimlother Addium. 

3. ('ompliimt ; ready to follow directions ; 
suhinisstve; obsequious; dispostMl to obey. 

1 have iu'eii to you a true and humble wife, 

At nil time to your will i onJerniaNe Shak. 

[In all the preceding senses generally fol- 
lowed by to, sometimes by with ] 4 In pro- 
per form: (onvenieiit 'To make matters 
somcH hut C(;n./ormaM«' for the old knight.’ 
Sir H' Scott [It lire | r» In geol lying in 
purullel or ne.’irly parallel planes; having 



( oiiform.’ibfi and I in oiifnrm.ible Str.aia 

the same diji ntid cliungi'S of dip: sulil of 
strutift or groups of strata. I'ln; opposite 
term is unrot fonmhle. Tims in the figure 
iihovc the groups of strata a and b lire con- 
formalilc eucli )>y itiudf, hut uneoiifornmhle 
ill rcferi'iice to each other where they meet 
at the point e. 

ConformableneBB (kon-form’a-hl-nes). n. 
stale of Iming conforniuhle Ash 
Conformably (kon-forni'a-hli), adn. In a 
eonfonnahle manner; in conformity with; 
suitably; ngreoaldy 'Cunfonnnblg to the 
law and iinture of Uod.' Bp Beveridge. 
Conformance (kon-foriii’ans), n The act of 
i:onfonntng, conformity Southey jitare.l 
Conformant t (kon-form'ant), a. (.'unfomi- 
nlile. 

llcrrm is divinity tot formant unto pliiloMiphy. 

I Sir / lirounie 

! Conformate (kon-form'at). a Having the 
I sninc form [Hurc | 

• Conformation (kon-form-u'slion). M 1. 'The 
i inanner in which ii iiody is formed, the 
particular texture or stnictiire of a body, or 
disposition of the intrts which compost; It ; 
form; structure 

Whrn there li.ippcns to br mkIi ,\ structure and 
ron/tn nintitin of t)i< c.irth .is that the fire may |MiU 
frccli into tlirse Hiiirtii Ics it tiicii readily gets out 
If^ntwafd. 

Varieties arf found m the different natural uliapexof 
the mouth, ,11111 sevcr.il lonjormations of the organs. 

Holder 

2 Tlie act of conforming: the act of pro- 
ducing suitahleiicsH or conformity : with to. 
'The eonfortnaiitm ot our hearts and lives 
to the duties of true religion.’ U'^atts 
Conformer (kon-form'^r). 91 . fine who con- 
forms , one who complies with established 
foniis or doctrines. ' Catformers unto the 
said doctrine of that church.’ Mmntagu. 


ch, diain; fth. Sc. locA: g. i/o; j,>ob; li, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, thon; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, uiAIg; xli, anire —See Kxr. 
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Confonilift (kon-form'ist), n. One who con« 
forms or complies; speclflcally, one who 
complies with the worship of the Church 
of England or of the Kstablished Church* as 
distinguished from a Dissenter or Noncon- 
formist. 

The ca«e is the same If the husband should be the 
CM/armtsi: though how the law is to operate in this 
case I do not see ; for the act expressly says that the 
child shall be taken from such Popish parent 

Burke. 

Oonformlty (kon-form'i-ti). n. 1. Corre- 
spondence in form or manner; resemblance; 
agreement; congruity; likeness; correspond- 
ence ; harmony : in this and next meaning 
followed by to or with before the object with 
which another agrees, and in before the 
matter in which there is agreement ; as. a 
ship is constructed in em^armity to or with 
a model ; conformity in sliapo. 

space .'ind duration liave it great cot^formtfy in 
this, that they are Justly reckoned among our simple 
ideas Locke 

In tou/orfnity, indeed, to the unfeigned friendship 
whiLli hurl hreii so long crnieiiled lll•lween us. I re- 
joice in every ndv.tntnge th.it c.in utteml^u 

8. CorrcHpoTidutiuo witli the decrees or dic- 
tates <if; snbiiiissioii; accordance 

Wf (..'iniiot hr otherwise h.ippy luit by our con- 
formity r. 1 1 ,oil I tUotson 

The whole ii.ilion was sirk of the goveriimcnt of 
the swiirrl, .iii'i jiiiird for goi«*rniiienl by tin* law. 
The resloratioii. therefore, even of .tiionialies and 
abuses, will! h were in strict conformity -with the 
law. and whn h h.id been destrnyeil l>y the hwrird. 
gave general s.ilisiiiLtioM Maiautay 

Specifically :i Kcclfu. coniplianeo with the 
usages or prineiides of the Ktiglish Church 
* A proclnmiition rci|iiiriiig all occlo.siastieal 
and civil ofllccrs tn do their duty iiy en- 
forcing conformity ' ilallam JJiU of con- 
formity, in law, when an executor or ad- 
iiiiidstriitor iliids the atfairs of his testator 
or intestate so intich involved that ho cannot 
safely administer the estait* except under the 
direction of the Court of (Ituiicerv. he flics a 
hill aguliiHi the creditors gcnomiiy. for the 
purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and a lliiiil decree settling the order and 
iiayiiient of the assets. 'I’his hill is called a 
hiU if conformity 

Oonfortation t (kon-ff^r-tiVshon). n (See 
(N)MKoKT 1 The act of Htndigtheiiitig 


teitably; as, he waacoftfr/undwMyavarioloua. 

[Colloq.] 

Secure of our hearth, yet eonfo/undedly «ck, , 
If they were not his own by fincusing and tnek. 

Goldsmith. i 
( kon- found 'ed-nes), n. 
The state of being confounded. Milton. 
flp y fffiiiTidor (kou-touuiVhrX n. One who 
or that whicn confounds: (a) one who 
disturlM the mind, perplexes, refutes, frus- 
trates. and puts to shame or silence. * Ig- 
norance . . . the common eonfounder of 
truth. ‘ B. Joncon. 

Clo^c around liini .and confound him, 

Tlie eon/oitnder of uh all. f. H. Frert. 

(6) One who mistakes one thing for another, 
nr who mentions things without dne dis- 
tinction. Bean Martin. 

OOlUlimOtt (konTrakt), a. [L. eot^raeUiM— 
eon, intens., and franco, fractuk, to break.] 
llroken. 'The body being into dust eo»- 
fraeC Dr. //. More. 

ConfiractlOllt (kon-frak'Bhon),n. [See above. ] 
The act of breaking up. Feltham. 
Confragoae t (kou-fra-gds^, a. [L. eonfra- 
nottuM-eon, together, nnAfrango, to break.] 
urokeii ; rough ; uneven. * Confragoee cata- 
racts ' Evelyn. 

Conflraternl^ (kon-fra-tAi^ni-ti), n [It. 
confraternita, rr. eanfratemiU '-cmx, and 
L fratemitAM, frateniity, from fra ter, hro- 
thor.J A brotherhood ; a society or body of 
men united for some piin^osi; or in some 
profession ; as, the mnfratemity at Jesuits. 

The coyfratemihes .arc in the Knm.an C'lmrch 
wh.at ciirpurations arc in a common wcaitli Brevtut. 

Confrere ( kflh - frar ). n I Fr. See Fui AH. ] 

A colleague; a fcllow-mcmhor ; an asso- 
ciate in something 

Confirlcatlon t (kon-fri-ktVshon), n [Ti.L 
cjinfricatio, c.m\frieationiM, a rubbing to- 
gether— L. con, together. nwA frico, fri- 
eatum, to rub. ] A rubluiig togctlier ; fric- 
tion. Bacon 

Oonftler, t Gonfiiax t (kon-frr^r. kon-f rFar). 
n [Preilx COM, n!id/rM*r, /rtor.] One of the 
same religious order ‘Bretliren or con- 
friere of tlie said religion ' Wecoer. 
Confktint (koii'fruiit'). V.t (Fr. conf router 
—h. con, together, and fromt, front in, the 
eounteiiance or front ] 1 To stand fticing ; 
to face ; to stand in front of. 


I'or I orroboMlinii and conforfiition t.ikc Midi 
boilu*^ .IS .Iff of .istringciu i|ii.tiity Bni on 

Confound (koii-foiindO. (Fr confoiulrc, 
from 1. conf undo con, togetlior, aiMfnndo, 
to pour out ; lit to pour or throw together 1 
1. To mingle confusedly together; to mix 
ill n mass or ciiiwd so that individuals can- 
not be distingiiislied; to throw into disorder, 
to eoiifuse. ' Witli bluster to coi\fonnd sea, 
eartli, and shore ’ Milton ' ( 'onfiisioii w orac 
confounded ’ Milton 

I.et us go down, .iiid 1111 * 0 * toif/oiind thdr l.uigii.igc 
(icu XI 7 

8. To mistake one for another; to make a 
mistake lietween ; to ixigard as idoiitienl 
though different 

A Siiid boily mill ,i wetting lupinr .are wniit. 
bei.ausu thi’v .igm* m iii.iny things, to be ton- 
/omitted Jioylc 

The tinkers then li>riiied an hereditary i.iste 
They were geiier.ill\ i.igraiits .and pilferers, .iiid 
were often t oofot nded wain the gipsies .l/.n .i«/.n 

8 To tiirow into cousteruatioii ; to por]de.\ 
with terror, surprise, or astoiiiHlimeut ; to 
stupefy with amii/ciiiciit ; to abiisli 

.So smike the Sou ii| i.od. and S.ii.in stood 
A wnile .IS mine, tontomidcd wli.it in s.iy ,\/t/fon. 
The sparrow s i turnip on the root. 

The slow do( k lu king, and the sound 
Whii h to the wooiiii: wand alo.i| 

1 he iMiplar iii.ide, did .ill totijutnd 
Her senae. !rtin\son 

4. I’o ticstroy ; to overthrow , to ruin 
‘One iiiairs lust these many lives coii- 
fouiuin ’ Shnk ' So deep a mnlict* tt» con- 
found the nice of mankind ’ Milton Hoiiee 
sueh iiiterjoctioniil phrases ns. confound it ! 
confound the fellow! 

Which iiitinile ealiimity shall e.ausc* 

'1 o human life, and hoiixehold |>e.ii.f confound. 

.UlltOH 

6. ♦ To waste or spend uselessly, as time. 

He did i.’n/omid the best |.wirt of .in hour 
In changing hardiment with great t.;iciiilower 

— Atiaeh, Confute, Confound. See under 
AUASH 

Oonfounded (koii-fouiuFtfd), a Excessive: 
odious . detestable : as, a confounded lie ; a 
aonfouniicd humbug IC’iilloq.] 

He was u moxt confoundfit Tori Sw^/t. 

OonlbundedlF (kon-foumred-li). tide Enor- 
mously ; greatly ; shamefully : odiously ; de- 


He spoke .and then lonfronti the bull liryden 
2 ‘J’o stand in tllrect opposition to ; to 
meet in hostility; to oppose 

blood h.ilh bought blood, ami blows hnvc atisw'er'd 
blows , 

Strength match'd with strength, and power ton- 
ft onted \mwtit. Shiik 

John Hampden . . h.id tin* cour.ige to tonjiont I 
the whole power of the government Motontay, 

2 To set face to face ; tt» bring into the i 
prusenee of, ns nii accused in'raoti and a ' 
witness, ill court, for cxaiiiinatiou and dis- 
coverv t»f the tnitli . followed by with ; as, 
the witness W'lis confronted with the neciised 
4 'I'o set together for eoiiiparisoii ; to com- 
pare one thing with another; with with. 
[Karc 1 

M'hen I » .w/rroi/ a medal wMAa verse I onl> show 
yon the N.tiiic design executed by diflfereiit hands. 

Addtson. 

Confrontation (koii-fmii-ta'shon). n. The 
net of confronting : (a) the net of bringing 
two iiersoiiH into the pn-stMiee of eacli other 
for exHiiiiiiation iiiiii discovery of truth. 
ih) The net t»f bringing two objeets together 
for comparison. Swinburnc'eTrnvclii [Hare.] 
Oonfrontd (kon-frunt'e), n (Fr 1 In her 
front to front See under Akfihinte 
Confronter (kon-fniiit'^r), u (hie who 
confronts 

Confrontment (kon frunt'nient). yi Act of 
confronting: comparison (Ran* | 
Conftudan, Confuedanist ( kon • fu ' slii - an, 
kou-fu'slii-an ist). n A follower of (^nifu- ! 
cius, the famous (Chinese philosopher 
ConltKdan (kon-fu'shi-an), a. Hclating to 
('onfucins 

OonfUdanlsm (kou-fQ'shi-an-izm), n The ! 
diHitriiies or system of morality taught by ; 
(^mfucius, which has lieeii long adopted in ' 
('hiiiH as the basis of Jurispnitlence and 
education. It inculeates the worship of no ' 
god, and can scarcely therefore be called a ; 
religion 

Con tit, Miittin appeals to * practic.il ' men It lauds , 
the* present witrld. ratiier doitlHs than otherwise the 
existence itf .1 future one; and calls upon all to cultl- . 
v.ite sill h rinues .is .irr seemly in citizens— industry, ■ 
nioiiesiy. sobriety, gravity, decorum, and thought- 
fulness . . (. tvi/rfCMMirfH. in consei]ucnce,iiininst 
iiiiniediatriy after the death of its founder, became 
the religion ol the state, to which it has proved <111 
adiiiiraiile ally: its theory of govemnicnt umtig noth- 
ing less than a paternal despotism 

Chamtrers’s Fiuy 


OMlftlsalllll^ (kon-f Qz'a-bil"i-ti), n. Capa- 
bility of being confused. North Brit Rev. 
Cknmiiable (kon-fOz'a-blX a. Capable of 
being confuaed. 

Oonnue (kon-fdz'), v.t. pret. App. eot^fueed; 
ppr. eonfueing. [L. eor^imti; Fr. eonfuM, 
from L. conf undo. See Confound.] l. To 
mix up without order or clearness: to bring 
disorder among ; to throw tomther indis- 
criminately ; to derange ; to disorder ; to 

J umble; to involve; as, a careless book- 
Leeiier has conf weed the accounts; the cla- 
mour confuaed his ideas. 

What the people but a herd eenfueed, 

A miscellaneous rabble? MiUtm. 

2. To perplex or derange the mind or ideas 
of; to embarrasB; to disconcert; to cause to 
lose self-possession; to confound. ‘ Has the 
shock, so harshly given, confuaed me.’ Ton- 
nyaon. 

Confused and sadly she at length replied. 

The want of arrangement and connexion confuses 
the reader. IVkately. 

—Aheuth, Confuae, Coi\found. Ree under 
Abash.— Byn. To derange, disorder, jumble, 
involve, abash, disconcert, confound, em- 
barrass, distract. 

ConftlBet (kon-ffixO, a. l. Mixed. * A eon- 
fum cry.’ Barret. —2. Perplexed. ‘I am so 
confnac that I cannot say. Chaucer. 
ConifaBed (kon-fuzd'), p ami a. 1. Mixed 
up together without order or arrangement; 
indiscrliniiiately mingled ; involved ; disor- 
dered. ‘ Thus roving on in confuaed march 
forlorn.’ MUtun. ' All that crowd embused 
and loud.’ Tennyaon. 

Sonic therefore cricrl one thing, and some another; 
for tiu* .xsKcmbly was confused, and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together 

Acts XIX. 13 

2. Perplexed; embarrassed; disconcerted. 
‘Remaining utterly confuaed with fears.' 
Tennyaon - Ryn. Mixed, indiscriminate, in- 
distinrt, intricate, involved, deranged, dis- 
ordered, abashed, agitated, discomicrted. 
ConfUBedly (kon-fuz’ed-li), adv. In a con- 
fused nmiiner; in a mixed mass; without 
order; indiscriminately; with agitation of 
mind. * M\xt conf uacdly ' Milton. 
OonltlBedneBB (kon-fuz’ed-nos), n. A state 
of being confused; want of order, distinc- 
tion, or clearness 

The cause of the coifnsedness of our notions, next 
to n.itur.'d in.ihihty, is w.’int of attention A'orrrs 

ConfUBOlyt ( kon-fux’li ), adv. Confusedly; 
obscurely 

As wlien a n.anie lodg'd in the memory, 
but yet thrmigii time .tlmo.st obliterate, 

( onjnsely hovers nc.ir the phantasy 

/)>• H More 

ConfUBlon (kon-fu'zhon), n (L eonfuaio. 
See CoNFL'.SK, CoNFoiNDj 1 A state in 
which things arc so confused or niixetl ta- 
gether as to cause perplexity or oliscurity; 
an iiidiscriiniiintc or ilisonlerly mingling; 
disorder; tnmiiltiioiis condition; ns, the con- 
fusion at the crowd ; a confusion of ideas 
‘The conjfusion of thought to which the 
Aristotelians W'ere liable ’ Whewell. 

Goil only wise, to punish jiride of wit, 

Aniuiig iiifii’s was h.itli this tonfnsioii wrought; 
As the i»ri)ud luw'r, whose points tilt* ilmids did hit, 
by tongues' confusion w’as to rum brought 

.Si; '7 Ihivies 

The whole city was filled with conjnstoit 

At ts XIX sg 

And never yet did msiirrrrtinn w.int 
Siii.li w.iiei.ioloiirs tu iinp.uiit his c.vusc; 

Nor miMiily begg.irs st.irving for a tunc 
Df pelliiiell liuvuL and ton/usion Shak 

2. Perturbation of mind; embarrassment; 
distraetion 

Confusion dwelt in every face. 

And fi'.ir in every heart Sfectator. 

3 Abnshineiit: shame. 

We lie down in our sh.imc, and our confusion cov- 
creth iix Jer in 95 

So that we have no kind of thing in the world but 
onr sins .*111.1 follies that wc can call our own ; and 
those, Cod knows, are so far from aflording matter 
of boasting to us, that they ought to fill us with 
shame and Ahf Sharf. 

4. Overthrow; defeat; ruin. 

Ruin scire thee, ruthless king ! 

( on/usion on thy Ivaniiers wait Grny 

ft. A crime against nature. Lev xviii. 23.— 
(i t One who eoiifuscs: a confouiider Chap- 
man.--!. In Stuita late, a mode of extin- 
guishing a debt, as where the debtor sue- 
coeds to the creditor, or the creditor to the 
debtor, so that the same person becomes 
both debtor and creditor. — Cw^ftision nf 
gooda is wliere the goods of two persons are 
so intermixed that the several portions can 
be no longer distinguished. 


FAte. far. fat. fall; ni4. met. hi&r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tdbe, tub. byll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Be. tey. 
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Oonftislve (kon-fa^siv), a. Having a ten- 
dency to confusion. * A eontfusive mutation 
in the face of the world.' Bp. Hall. 

When lo ! ere yet I ifained its lofty brow 

The sound of dashini; floods and dashing arms. 

And neighing steeds t.oitf'usrve struck mine ear. 

Oonfatable (kon-fOt'a-bll a. CaimblD”‘of 
beiug confuted, disproved, or overthrown; 
capable of being proved false, defective, or 
invalid. * A conceit etn^utable by daily ex- 
perience.’ Sir T. Browne. 

ConlUtant t (kon-f ut'ant). n. One who con- 
futes or undertakes to confute Milton 

Conftltatlon (kon-fu-ta'shon), u. The act of 
confuting, disproving, or proving to be false 
or invalid; overthrow, os of arguments, 
opinions, reasoning, theory, or error. *A 
confutation of atheism from the frame of 
the world.’ Be?ttlr//. ‘His great pains in 
the confutation of Luther’s books.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

Confotative (kon-fut^a-tiv). a. Adapted or 
designed to confute; as, a eonfutatioe argu- 
ment Warburton. 

Confute (kon-fut'),v.f pret d;pp. confuted; 
ppr. confuting. [L. cutfuto, to prevent 
water from boiling over liy pouring in cold 
water; hence liguratively, to put down by 
words, to confute— cou. together, aiid/i/.^^, 
a pitcher, from /undo, to pour.] 1. To prove 
to be false, defective, or invalid; to dis- 
prove; to overthrow; as, to confute argu- 
ments, reasoning, theory, error. * I em\fuic 
a good profession by a bad conversation.’ 
Fuller. 

No fiinn's error can be coufut^i who tu>'cther with 
hih error doth not belirvo .iiul gmm some true prin- 
ciple that comr.-iiltcts his error. Chiliin£~ivotth, 

2. To prove to be wrong; to convict of errtir, 
by argument or proof 

Satan stood . . . con/utfti and convinrrd 

Uf his wciik arguna: and fall.tr lous ilrift. Mtlton 
But since no reason c.in tonjutryc 
I’ll try lo forio you to jour duty. Hudtbras. 

Confutet (kon-futO, Cunfutatioii. ‘Hi- 
diculoiis and false, below confute,' Sir T 
Browne 

Gonfutement (knn-fut'ment). n. Confuta- 
tion; disproof Milton 

Gonfater (kon-futVr), n < inc who disproves 
or ttonfiites Milton. 

Gong (koiig), a. A medical abbreviation for 
Congiua, a gallon of 4 (juarts 

Gong^ (kon^Je; I'r pron kofi-zhu), n |Kr., 
leave, permission; IT cotnjaf, conjut; from 
L eommeatuH, leave of absence, furlough, 
from comnieo, eoinnientvm, to go or come- - 
com, and nu'o, tog<j (ViinpareL Momniare. 
with Fr Mongei; L serrienn, nerewntiH, with 
Kr. geraent, <V'c ) 1 Leave t«» depart; fare- 
well ; (Usinissal : generally in siicli phrases 
as to take one's conge; to give one his 
They courteous tookr, and forth to^jetlier yode 
.set met . 

After this the regent would write to Iniii Irom 
Brussels th.it she was pleasfil in learn from her 
brother th.tt tu w.-is soon to i;ive him his 

/'/ 

Shotilil she pay ofl old Uriugs and eivi- hi r lier 

rottx'r t / hitiletity 

2 An act of respect performed by persons 
oil separating or taking leave; lienee, a cus- 
tomary act of civility on other oeeasioiis; a^ 
bow or a courtesy. 

The c.iptnin salutes yon with profound 

Suift 

- Cowje d’elire (ecclcs.), the sovereign’s li- 
een.se or permission to a dean and ^•hHpter to 
choose a bishop Though iioniinally choos- 
ing their bisliop yot the dean and chapter are 
bound to elect, within a ctTtain tune, such 
person iia the crown shall recuimnend, on 
pain of incurring the penalties of a jirir- 
imniire 

Gong4 (kon'je), n fFr ] In arch the same 
Vi%Apopkyge (which see) 

GongiBable (kon'jc-a-bl). a. (Fr. eotigr, 
leave ] In law, lawful; lawfully done; done 
with permission: as. entry cotvjeahle. 

Gongeal ( kon-jer ), v.t. [ L congelare-ctni, 
together, and qelare. to freeze, from gelu, 
cold, whence also gelid, jelly ] 1 To change 
from a fluid to a solid state by cold or a loss 
of heat, as water in freezing, ll(|uid metal 
or wax in cooling; to freeze; to stiffen, to 
coagulate. ‘ Like unto slime which is con- 
gealed.' Gower. 

(The island of Sal) hath its name from the abun- 
dance of salt that Is naturally congealed there, the 
whole island being full of large saU ponds 

Ihimpter 

Thick clouds ascend— m whose cap.icious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congeaUd 

Thomson 

2. To check the flow of: t^• make run cold. 

Sadness hath congealed your bloo<l. Shak 


GongMd (kon-jel}, v.i To grow hard, stiff, I 
or wick; to pass from a fluid to a solid state; 
to coagulate. * Molten lead when it liegin- 
neth to congeal.* Baeon. 

When water eangtals, the surface of the ice is 
smooth and level. T. Hurnet, 

Gongealable (kon-JMVblX a. Capable of 
being congealed, or of being converted from 
a fluid to a solid state. 

And yet this hot and subtile liquor. I have found 
upon trial, purfiosely made, to be more easily eon- 
gealabU ... by cold than even common water. 

Heiyle. 

GongealaUeness (kon-JM'a-bl-nes). n. The 
(luolity of being coiigcitfable. Boyle 

GO]lgealed(koii-Jdld‘),jp and a. Converted 
into ice, or a stdid mass, by tlie loss of 
heat or other process; coagulated; solidi- 
fled; frozen. ‘ Conge.aUd and blighted Lap- 
landers.’ Sidney Smith. 

See ! dcail Henry’s woiiiuls 

(ipen their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh. 

Sha* 

Gongealedneifl (kon-JfiFed-ncsX n. state 
td lieing congealed. Dr H. More. 
Gongealxnent (kon-jM'ment). n. i The act 
or process of con^aling: congelation.— 

2 t That which is formed l>y congelation ; a 
concretion; a clot. 

They with ioyful te.irs 

W.ish the congtalment from your wounds ShaJt. 

Gong6 d’esUre. Gongdd’dllre (kdfi'zha-da- 
ler). n. (Frl See under CoNdR, ii. 

Goilgee (kon^Jo), n Act of reverence; congd. 

Gongee (kon'je). c i It To take leave with 
the customary civilities. 

I have congeed with the duke. Shak 

2. To use ceremonious and resjieetful inelin- 
ntions of tile liody; to liow. 

I do not liko to sre the cliurrh and ikyn.igogm- 
kissing and congeetng m .awkwaril imstnres of .in 
.iffer ti'il civility / amh 

Gongee (kon-je ). n In the Kast liiiiios, 

1 Boiled rice 2 A Jail, a lock-iip 
Congee- water (kon’je-wft’tt'r). n in the 

Kast Indies, water in which rice bus been 
boiled • Congee-water . . . said to be very 
aiitidyscnteric ' W' //. HmueU 

Gongelable (kon-Jera-bl), a. 8anH‘ us Con- 
gealahle Arhuthnot 

Congelation (kon-je-la'slion). M. (I, eonge- 
latio I 1. The act or process of congealing; 
tile stat<‘ of lieing coiiguuletl, the proi ess of i 
passing, or the act of converting, from a | 
fluid to a solid stiite; coiicretioii | 

The < .tpillnry tubes arc nbstriictnl ntln-r by out I 
ward coinprcssion oi toneelatiott of tlir fluid j 

Ir/nt/hnof I 

2 What is congealed or solidified, a coiicre- ! 
tion. 

\c.nr them liOli- pl.it* s of sugar nlimis. dis|ios(;il ! 
like so many In .«ps ofli.olstoiit's. with .i iiuiltitudi* of ; 
rt>//AV/irri<-//r III \ arious « oloiirs latter 

Congemination t (kon-Jem-i-im'shon), n. 
'I’lic act of doubling Ctdgiave 

Congener (kon Je'ii<’:r or kon'jen it), n |L , 
uf the same race con, togetlicr, and gi’oug, 
geueriH, a race ( A thing of the same kiiitl 
oi'j nearly allied; specitlcully, in nat hist a 
plant or aiiinial belonging to tlie same 
gcnii.H 

Might not ran.iry Isrds be nnturaltrrd to this i h 
mat* . providnl their eggs were put in the spring into 
the nests III somi of their fi»»u'TWrr, as golcHinr lies, 
greciilirii In s. A • ? Oitbert ft lute 

Gongeneracy (kon-jen'iir-a-si), n. Himllarity 
of nature | Rare ] 

They ar» r.iiigcd neither a< i ordmg to the merit, 
nor the tinr,;enentty, uf their i otulilioiis 

Str I /Itnii’iir 

Congeneric. Congenerical (kon jc ner'ik, 
kon-je-ncr'ik-iil). a Being of ilic miiiic kind 
nr iiutuic. iH'loiigingtothe same genus, lat- 
iiig congeners Owen. 

Congenerous (kon-jen'^r-us). a. i f>f the 
same kind or nature; allieil in origin or 
eaiise. ‘ Ikulies of a cfrugenermiit nature ’ Sir 
T Browne * Apoplexioiis and oilier ron- 
gene.rouM ' Arhuthnot 2. In aitat 

applied to muscles which concur in the same 
action. In uat hiet iielonging to the 
same genus 

CongenerousneSB f (kon-jen'Cr-us-ncs). r, 
The ouality of )»eiiig of the sunie nature, or 
of Iielonging t«> tile same elass ilallyweU 

Congenial (kon-Je'ni-al), a [L con, anti 
itentalin, £ genial.] 1 Partaking of the 
same nature or natural characteristics; kin- 
drt'd ; sympathetic, suited tor each other; as, 
congenial souls. 

Smit with the love of dUer art* we came 
And met congeniat Pope 

2 Naturally suited or adapted. ‘ Cotigenial 
clime ’ Fox. ‘ Congenial work ’ in Taylor 


For the expression of that ideal the resources of 
art were quite sulRcieiit ; and, in representing It. art 
had Its caugtHMt function. />. Caitd. 

alH-ii, koii-/e’ni-al-iie8). n. I’he state of 
being cuiigemal; participation of tlie some 
nature; natural alflnity; suitableness 

Painters and poets have always had a kind of enn- 
geHMiuy. Sir H. II etton. 

If congeniality of tastes toiild have made a mar- 
nnge happy, that union should have been thrke 
blessed Afotiey. 

Gongonialiie (kon-Je'ni-al-iz), v.t. To make 
congenial. Fdee. liev 
Conmnially (kou-Je'ui-al li), adv. Ill a con- 
genial niaimor. 

Cgnj|«niOU8t (koii-je^iii-us). a. Of the same 

In the blood thus drnp'd there remains a spirit of 
life tongemons to that in tlie body Hales, 

Congenital (kon-Jen'It-ul). a, [L. eongenitua 

con, and genitug, bom, pp. of genere {gig- 
nere), to iiroduco.J Belonging nrpertaiuing 
to an iuaividual from birth ; thus, a eon- 
disease is one which existed at birth; 
a congenital defomiity, a defonulty which 
existed at birth. 

Congenitet (kon-Jenlt), a. Bom along witli ; 
Implanted at birth; connate. 

Many conclusions of moral and intellectual truths 
seem to be cangemte with us, .Sir \t. Hate. 

Conger, Conger-eel (kong'gdr. kong'gf^r-t^l). 
n (L eonger, n conger-eel.] The sea-eel 
{Coiujer vulgarig), ii large voracious siieoies 
of eel. Htime^imes growing to the length of 
10 feet, and weighing 100 lbs Its eolmir is 
pale lirown aliove and grayish white liclow; 
it is very coniinon in oiir seas, Isdiig most 
tisnally found on the rocky portions of the 
coast Its flesh is eaten, but is eoiisidered 
rather eoarse. 

Congeries (kmi-jeTI-ez), n ghig ami pi. fL , 
from eongero, to bring together, to amass - 
eon. and gem, to lieur | A eolleetion of sev- 
eral partieles or bodies in one mass or ag- 
gregati*: an aggregate; a condnimtion * The 
eonijeriegot lami and water, or our globe.’ 
Cook 

TItr air is nutliinu but a (OHi'encf nr lir.ip uf small 

. Ilrxibit* partiiTes of svvcr.il sixes Jfovtr. 

Congest (koii-Jest'). e t. |L eongero, congen- 
tum—eon, and gero, to bear.) 1 t To eoliuet 
or gather into a mass or aggregate, to heap 
together 'Calumnies . eongented . . 
iitioa tlie (Uiiir'ii of Knglaiid ' Mountagu. 

' In wbieli place is congegted tiie wlnde sum.' 
Fotheehfi -2 In med to cause an unnatural 
acciiiniibiti I of blootl in, as, the lungs may 
lie eongented by cob' 

Congested I kon-jcHieil), a. 1 (Towdudvury 
closely ; o,'ercrowded with inbaliituiits , ob- 
strui-ted by crowding or masHing togethur. — 
2. Ill Hied, atlected willi coiigcHtiuii. 
Congestlble t (kon-Jest'i-bl), a Capable at 
liOiiig collected iiilo a iiiiiss BaUey. 
Congestion (kon-Jiist'yoii). n |1j. congegtio, 
u heaping up, ncciiiiiulation ] l.t Tlie net 
of gatliuring or iieaptiig togetlicr; iiggregu- 
tion. ' By eongegtwn of Hand, eiirtii. and such 
•tuff os we now see iiills strangely fniuglited 
with.' Drnytan. 2 CrowdctI condition; 
condition of obstruction from crowding; 
as, eongegtwn of trafllc on a railway. — 3 In 
med an excessive lu'ciiniiilation of lilood in 
an organ, witli disonler of its functions 
Congestive (kon-Jeht'iv), a rertnining to 
coiigestioii, indicating ur niiiiatiirid acetiiii 
Illation of blood, (tre., in some piirt of tlie 
lioily A congegtive digeanc is one which 
aiises from congestion. 

Congiary (koi/Ji-u ri), n it, congiarivm, 
from eungiug, a Koniiin iiicasiire of capacity. 
.See CdNUli'S.) 1 A lai’gess or distribution 
of eorii, oil, or wine, afterwards of money, 
aiiiong the people or solrliery of ancient 
Rome ' Many eongiun'eit and largesses 
which he liad given uniongst tlicin.' Hol- 
land 2 A coin struck in commemuratioii 
of tiie Roniaii eongiarui or largesses. 
Cnngliia (kon'Jf-us), n |L | 1 A iiieusure 
of cnpai'ity among the Boiiiaiih, the eiglith 
part of the umplioru, and eqiiHl to alajut 
It Knglish pints 2 Ui jihar a gallon 
Conglaciatet (kon-glirsln at), r i (L con- 

{ llacio -eon, ami glacw, to freeze; glaeieg, 
ee.J To tiini t«» ice; to freeze Sir T 
Browne 

Conglaciationt Ckon-glA'Hhi-a"Hlion),n The 
ac.t of changing into lee or the state of 
lieing > on verted to ice; a freezing, coiigelii- 
tion Sir T Browne. 

Conglobate (kon'glA-liAt), a. fL eonglo- 
batuH, from cowjMio- eon, andglobo, to col- 
lect or to make round, from gtmug, a ball. 


ch, cAain; eh. Sc. locA; g, yo; J, fob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, ainy; TH, then; th, tAin; w, lelg; wh. wAIg; zh, azure.— See KlT. 
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See O 1 .OBE 1 Formed or gathered into a ball 
or small Rplierical body; combined into tme 
mast.— Conotobate gland, in anal, a gland 
which conaigta ot a contortion of lymphatic 
veascls connected together by cellular atruc- 
ture, having neither a cavity nor excretory 
duct, as the axillary glands. — Co)i{ 7 Zr>ba/e 
flfrtoer, in hot. a compound flower growing 
in the form of a sphere or globe. 

ConglOtMlte (kon’gl6-bat), v t. pret & pp 

n lobated; ppr. mnglobatina. 'J’o collect 
>rm into a ball; to combine into one 
mass 'Matter . . . cotwlrjffat.ed before its 
diffusion.* Johmon. * Conglobated tiiibblos j 
undissolvcd.* Wordnonrth. [Rare.] I 

OonglolMlte (kon'glb'bat), v i 'J'o assume a < 
round or roundish form; to become united , 
int(» one mass ! 

This may after conglobatt into the form of nn cgi; ' 
-Sir y lirmvHf 

Oonglobately (kon'gld-bat-ll). adv. In a , 
round or roundish form. 

OonglOtMLtlon (kon-gld-lia'shon), 91. 1 . 'I'he 
act of forming or gatiierlng into a ball.— 

2. A round Itody. Nir T. Itrowne 
COlUilobe (koii'glOii'), V t pret. dr- np. con- 
globed: ppr conglohing fL. rotiglobo-~eon, 
and glrtbo, from gMtvn, a round body. | To 
gather into a ball ; to collect into a round 
mass I'oite; Young. (Kare.J 
Oonglobe (kon-glAb'), v i. To collect, unite, 
or coalesce in a round mass. * Drops on dust 
conglohing ’ MUUm. rHnrc'.l 
Conglobulate (kon-glob'u-lat). vi. pret 
pp. emglobulaied: pjir. conglohulating. [L. 
eon, ami glohulm, dim. otglotniM, a ball ] 'J'o 
gather into a little round mass or globule. 
Johtmm, I Hare J 

Conglomerate (knn-glom'Ar-at), a | L. eon- 

a ‘ ricro con, and glomero, to wind into a 
, from glomuM, a ball, a clew Hee (11A»- 
MEliATK ] (lathered into a ball or round 
body; crowded together; cdustered. 

The lieniiiNof liKht when they are nuiltiiilied nnci 
griieriitc hc.it Jiiuou, 1 

Conglomerate gland, in anat a gland whose 
lobules arc united under tlie sann* mein- ' 
bratie, as the liver, kidney, dr.c Coiqtlom- { 
crate, in hot clusteitMi ; coliectcMl in parcels, ’ 
each of which has a roundish figure Con- { 
glomerate rock, in geol stune as Conglonu^r- 
ate. n i 

Conglomerate (kon-glom'Ar-at), 1 ) (. pret »V I 
pp eongUnnerated; ppr conglomerating. 'I’o i 

{ rather into a ball or round body; to collect I 
iito a round mass * The silkworm ..coo- 
glmne rating her both funeral and natal 
clue ' Dr //. More. 

Oonglomerate (kon>gloni'(*r at), n An og* 
gregate or mixture of ingredients, in geol a 
rock made up of rounded fragnientM of va- 
rious rocks cemented together by siliceous 
or other matter; pudding-stone They are 
of no special geological age, but are met 
with iu various foriiiatiuns. See Dukocia. 

When MunilstoiK is < itarse Kr.iined, it is usii.illy 
cnllrd grit If llir grains arc* rtniiiilrJ iiiui l.irgc 
enough to he c.ilird pchhics. it liccniiu's .t 
eratf or |iutlding -stone, whlcn iiwy Lonsist of pieces 
oi one 01 of many different kinds of ro»k A m>«- 
/'/iiwier-ii/’i’.tliercfore.iii simply gravel hnmitl togrthcr 
hy a t rmciit .Sir i I ytli 

Conglomeration (kon-g1oni'Ar-a"shon). n. 

1. 'llie act ot gathering into a hall or mass; 
the state of lauiig thus collected; collection, 
accnniiilution Itaron 2 What is conglom- 
erated or collected into a mass; a mixed 
mass; a mixture 

Oonglutlnant (kon-glu'tln-ant), a [See 1 
('oNahUTlNATK ) (lining; uniting /faetm ! 
Oonglutlnant (kon-glOTiii-ant). n A niedi- i 
clue that pnnnotes the healing of wounds > 
hy closing them up , 

Oonglutlnate (kon-gliVtin-at), vt pret. ' 
pp. eonglutinated; ppr. conglutinnfing (I, ; 
conglutino -eon. and glutino, from gluten, 

{ flue Rei* (iLUK.l 'To glue together, to unite 
ly some glutinous or tenacious suhshiiice; 
to reunite; to cement. 

In ninny the honesi hate had their broken parts 
within tliree or four dayit. /fio* 

Oonglutlnate (kon-glu'tin-at), r.i To 
eoalest'e; to unite hy the intervention of 
some glutiiutiis substanee. 

Oonglutlnate (kon-gia'tln-&t), a. Olucd 
Utgether. S'tr T. Klgot. Spi^ciftcally, in hot 
united by some adhesive suhstanee, hut not 
organically united; as, eurnglathiate organs. 
Conglutination (ktm-gia'tin-A^shon). n 
The act of gluing together; a joining by 
means ot some tenaidiuis substance; union; . 
coalescence. ‘Conglutination of parts sepa- 
rated by a wound. Arbuthnot. 
OonglutlnatlTe (kon-gia'Un-At-lv), a Hav- 


Ing the power of uniting by agglutination. ; 
J^iuton. ^ ^ i 

Conglutlnator (kon-gl&'iin-&t-Ar), n Tliat 
w'hmh lias the power of uniting wounds. 
Wofidteard. ^ , 

Coni^utlnouelytfkon-glfi'tin-us-li), adv. In 
a conglutinaiit manner; tenaciously. 

Thf matif-r of it hatiKcth ko longlutinously toge- 
ther, that the repulse divides II not Swan 

Congo, Congou (kong'gA). n. [Chinese 
kung-/u. labour J The second lowest qual- 
ity of black tea, being the Uiird picking from 
a plant during the scawn. 

OongO~Poa (kong^go-pe),n. Hamea8.dn^oto- 
jtea. 

Congo-wake (kong'go-snak), n. A name 
given to one or two of the amphibians of 
the family Amphiumidflc. 

CongratlUablO (kon-grat'fi-la-bl). a. Cap- 
able or worthy of being congi'atulated. 
Lamb. [Hare.] 

Congratulant (kun-grat'Q-lant), a. Con- 
grutulatlne; expressing to another pleasure 
at his good fortune 

I-orth rush'd in haste the great consulting peers, 
Raised from their tlark divan, and with like Joy 
i nngratHtant approach'd him. MtUon. 

Congratulate (kon-grat'u-lat), e.f. pret A 
pp congratulated; ppr. congratulating. [L. 
congratulor—con. and gratulor, from gratue, 
grateful, pleasing. Bee GRACE ] 1. To ad- 
dress with expi'cssions of sympathetic plea- 
sure on some piece of good fortune happen- 
ing to the xiurty addressed; to compliment 
upon an event deemed liapjiy; to wish joy 
to: with oti or upon before the subject of 
congratulation ; as, to congratulate a man 
on the birth of a son ; iti congratulate the 
nation on tlic restoration of peace. 

It IS tlic king's ninst sweet pic.isurc .ind nffectioii 
to (ongratuiate the princess at her piivihon Shag 
lie sent Hador.im his son to King t).ivid ... to 
€OHgratulate him because he had fitiighl .ig.diist 
llad.irczer tind siiiittcn him t Chr xviti. lu. 

It may be followed by reflexive pronouns; 
as, to congratulate one's se{f on having 
escaped a danger; Uiai is, to have a lively 
sense of one's good fortune, to rejoice or 
exult at it - 2 t To welcome; to hail with 
expressions of pleasure 
They cengrahtiaU our return, ns If we had been 
with rliiiip*' or It.itiks yohusoH 

- Congratulate, Felicitate. Bee under Con- 
GRATlIbATlON 

Congratulate f (kon-grat'fi-lat), v.i. To j 
express or feel sympathetic joy; followed by 
%oUh j 

1 I aimot blit roogratu/afr ttnfh mv country, which j 
hath outdone all l*.um|M; in advancing cnnvcrs.)iinn | 
.Snu/t 

Congratulation (kon-grat'n-lH"shoii), H i 
I'he act of coiigratnlatiiig or expressing to | 
one joy or giNid wishes at his siici’ess or 1 
hapjiiness, or on oecount of an event deemed 
fortunate; words used in congratulating; 
felicitation. 

Stricken by the sight 

Wall slackened footsteps I advanced, and soon I 
A gliid r0nj*r<irw/.rrf an we exchanged i 

At such uiithoughi of meeting U'ordnvorth. 

- CongntfvlatUm, Felicitation. Congratu- 
latvm, like its verb emvjratulate, implies I 
an uctnal fooling of pleasure in another’s j 
happiness or good fortune, while /elieita- 1 
fion (with felicitate) rather refers to the ex- 
pression on our part of a lielief that the 
otiior is fortunate, felicitations lieing com- 1 
plimentary expressions intended to make | 
the fortunate pei'sonwell pleased with him- 
self 

J'flicitatiens are little better tlum compUmrnts ; 
coug t atutations arc the expression of u gemime 
sympiitiiy uiul Joy Jreoch 

Congratulator (kon-grat'fl-1a-tAr), n. One 
who offers congratulation. Milton 
Congratulatoiy (koii-gmt'fl-la-tor- i), a Kx- 
pressing joy for the good fortune of another, 
or ftir an event deemed fortunate ; ns. cr>n- 
gratulatorg cxprenionB. ‘ A congratulatory \ 
letter.' Strgpr. 

Congree i (kon-gr®*), v.i. To agree. ' 

Cangrettng in a full and natural close 
Like music Skak. 

' Congreatt (kon-grAt'), r.i. To salute* mu- 
tuoliy 

Face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You have iongrttted. Shak. 

Congregate (kong'gK*-g&t), r.f. pret. A pp. 
ctmgregated : piir congregating. [L eon- 
grego - eon. and orear, a herd. Bee ORE- 
OARlovs .1 To collect Into an assemblage; 
to assemble, to bring into one place or into 
a crowd or united liody; as, to congregate 
men or animala 'The congregated sands.' 


Shak, 'Congregate a mult.tiide to deliver 
him out ot prison.’ Pryune. 

These waters were afterwards (oogtrgated and 
called the sea. JiaUigh. 

Ctmgregate ( kong ' gre-gat ). r /. To come 
together; t-o assemble; to meet. ‘Where 
merchants most do congregate ' Shak. 

Equals with equals often ontgrfgatt. 

Sit y. Denham. 

Congregate (kong'gre-gat). a. Collected; 
compact; close ' Where the matter is most 
congregate.' Bacon. — Congregate glands. 
Bame as Aggregate Glands. Bee under Ag- 
gregate 

Congregation (kong'gr6-gft"shon). n 1 . The 
act of congregating; the act of bringing 
together or assembling. 'By congregation 
of homogeiical parts.’ Bacon.— 2. A col- 
lection or assemblage of separate things. 
‘A foul and pestilent congregation of va- 
ptiurs.’ Shak.- 3. An assembly of persons; 
especially an assembly of jiersons met, or 
in the habit of meeting in tlic same jilace, 
for the worship of God and for religions in- 
struction; and in a still more specifle sense, 
an assembly of people organized ns a laidy 
for the purpose of holding religions services 
in common. 

Wlierever God erects .1 house of prayer, 

Tlie devil always builds a clid|>el tiiere. 

And 'twill be found, upon examination. 

The latter h.is the largest congvfgatton 

D^foe 

He (Rimyan) rode every ye.'ir tn T niidon ,iiid 
preached tliere to large and nttentivr tongrtgahons. 

Macaulay 

4. T^sed in vaHoiis specifle senses; as, (a) 
in Scrip nn assembly of rulers among the 
Jews Niim xxxv 12. (h) An assembly of 
ecclesiastics or cardinals appointed by the 
pope, to which is intrusted the management 
of sonic imjHirtunt branch of the affairs 
of the church; ns. the congregation of the 
holy office, which takes cognizance of here- 
tics ; the congregation of the index, which 
examines books and decides 011 their fitness 
for goncrnl use. Ac. (c) A fraternity of re- 
ligious persons forming a sulMlivision of a 
monastic order, Ac (tD At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the assembly of masters and doctors 
in which tlie giving of degrees, Ac., is trans- 
acted. (e) Jii Bcotland, an appellation as- 
Biimed by the adherents of the reformed 
faith about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Those noblemen who directed 
their proceedings were called Loids of the 
Congregation. 

Congregational (kong-gre-ga'shon-al). a. 
1. Pertaining to a congregation; as. eongre- 
gatitmal psalmody. — 2. Pertaining to the 
liidopendents or Congregationalists, or to 
Congregationalism. 

ConnregatlonallBm ( kong-gre-gu'shon-ai- 
izm), 91. A system of administering churi'h 
affairs which secures to each congregation 
the right of regulating, witliout external 
inlerfereiK'e, the details of its worship, dis- 
cipline. and government 
CongregationaliBt ( kong - gre - ga ' shon - al- 
ist), 91. One who belongs to a Congrega- 
tional church or society ; one w ho holds 
that each congregation is cntii'cly exempt 
fnim any extraneous jurisdletioii, and the 
. government of whose churcli is vested in 
all the members of the congregation, not in 
sessions, Ac. ; an Independent 
CongreBB (kong'gres), 91 . [L eongressits, a 
meeting, an inten'iew, a ho.^ti]c encounter, 
from eongredior, congressum, to come to- 
gether— co9i, and gradior, to go or step; 
gradus, a step, whence grade, degree, Ac.] 
]. A meeting together of individuals in jii'i- 
vate or social intercourse 

That ceremony R useil ax much in nur adieus, as 
in the first tcugrrss, Str A' Dighy. 

2 t A meeting of two or more pereoiis in a 
contest; on encounter; a conflict 

Here Pallas urges, and Lausus there ; 

Their congress in tlie field great Jme witiistands. 

Dr\den. 

5. t A sudden encounter of things: a colli- 
sion; a shock. 

From these laws may be deduced tlic rules of the 
and reflections of bodies D* o Chr^ne. 

4. The meeting of the sexes in sexual com- 
merce. Pennant. -- 6. An assembly of en- 
voys, commissioners, deputies, Ac.; parti- 
cularly, a meeting ot sovereign princes or 
of the representatives of several courts, 
for the purpose of arranging international 
affairs. For distinction between conference 
and eongreu, see extract under Confer- 
ence, 2.-0. The term applied to three 
differently constituted iKidies of repre- 
I sentatives of the people that have luc- 
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oeeded each other in the government of 
what is now the United Stotes of America, i 
The first, the Continental Congress, assem- ’ 
bled in 1774, the second, the Federal Con- ! 
gress in 1781, and the third, the Congress of \ 
the United States, in 1789, consisting of two j 
houses, the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives. The senate consists of two 
members elected ]>y each state for a i>eriod 
of six years, one-third of whom are elected 
every two years. The number of repivsen- 
tatives vanes in each state in proportion to 
the population. Tliey sit for two years only 
The united body, for tlie two years during 
which the repi’esentutives liold fbeir scats, 
is called one congress 

OonnreBB (kong'gres), v.i. To come to- 
gether; to assemble; to meet. [iiare.J 

The valetudinarians who cotiji^ress every winter at 
Nice. Mrs. Gore. 

CongreSBiont (kon-gre'shon), n. l. A coin- 
ing together; a company. Cotgrave.- 2. .Sex- 
ual intercourse. Jer. Taylor. -8 Compari- 
son. 

Many men excellently learned have approved by 
a direct and close coiixressiou (of Christianity) with 
other rcliKion.s, that all the re.-ibon of the world ap- 
pears to swnd on the Christian side. j/er. Taylor. 

CongreBBlonal (kon-gro'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to a congress or to the congress of 
the Dnitod States; as, congressional debates. 
‘Tlte congressional institution of Amphict- 
yons in Greece. ' Bp. Barlow. 

CongreBBlvet ( kon-gres'iv ). a. 1. Encoun- 
tering —2. Meeting, as the sexes. ‘ Congres- 
sive generation.' Sir T. Browne. 
CongreBB-man (kong'gi*es-mttn). n. A mem- 
ber of tlie Ignited States Congress. 

Congreve (kong'grev), n. A kind of lueifer- 
match. Sec Lucifer, a. 

Congreve Rocket (kong'grev rokV't), u An 
invention, so called from the inventor, Sir 
William Congreve, by which balls and coni- 
bustibles are discliai'ged to an iiiimuiise 
distance. See Kocket 
Congrue ( kon-gro' ), v i [ L. eongrno, to 
meet together, to suit, to be congruous - 
eon, together, and gruo, a verb only found 
in this and in ingruo, to rush upon.] To be 
consistent with ; to suit; to agree. ‘Letters 
eongniing to that effect ’ Slink [Hare J 
Congrue T (kon-gro'), a. Fitting; suitable; 
correct; congruous • .Neither have you any 
Just congrtie oecasioti in tny liook so to 
judge.’ Foxe. 

donf^e^t (koii-gru'li), adv. Same as Con- 
gruously. Hall. ' 

Congruence (kong'gru-ens), n. [L congru- 
entia, from cungruo, to agree or suit See 
UuMQKUE. I 1 Suitableness of one thing to 
another ; agreement; coiisisteuey 

A sullen tr.igirk srene 

Would suit the time with pliMsing eongrufutt. 

Mat \ton 

2 In math, a relation Iietweeii three num- 
bers. such that the difference between two 
of them, which are said to lie congruous, is 
divisible by the third, which is called the 
modulus. 

Congruency (kong’gni-cti-si). Same as Con- 
gruence. 

The philoiiophiL cabbala ;iiul the text h■\e a mar- 
vellous fit and easy congruency. Dr JI Mort 

Congruent (kong'gru-eiit), a. Suitable ; 
agi'eeiiig; corresponding. *The congruent 
and hannonioiis flttiiig of parts in a sen- 
teiiee ’ B. Jonson. ‘ Congruent wiuares ’ 
Hr. G. Cheyne. \ 

CongruentJy ( kong^grp-ent-li ), adr. In a 
congruent manner; agreeably; in iiecord- 
auce; harmoniously ‘Full eongruently as | 
nature could devise ' Skelton 
Congrulty (kon-gro'i-ti). n 1. The state or j 
quality of being congruous , agreement )>e- 
tween things; suitableness; fitness; jicrti- 
nence; consistem'y; propriety. ! 

Congruity of opinions to our natural constitution, | 
is one great incentive to their reception. 

iUanvillt \ 

A whole sentence nwy fail of its congrutty by 
wanting one particle Str P Sidney j 

With what congrutty doth the Church of Koine 
deny that her enemies do at alt .ipprrtaiii to the 
Church of Christ t Hooker \ 

2. In schoot divinitu, the performance of I 
good actions which is supposed to render it ; 
meet and equitable that God should confer 
grace on those who perform them. - S In 
geom. coincidence. 

CtongruoUB (kong'gm-us), a [L. eongntus. 
oee CoNORUE. v.t ] 1. Accordant; harmoni- 
ous; well-adapted; appropriate; meet; fit 

The existence of God is so many ways manifest, 
and the obedience we owe him so congruous to the 


light of reason, that a great part of mankind give tes- 
timony to the law of nature. Locke 

It IS no ways eongrucus that God should be always 
frightening men into an acknowledgment uf the 
truth. .-Ittftknry 

2. In math, a term applied to tw*n quantities 
the difference between which is divisible by 
a third. See Congruence. 2. 

CongruoUBly (kong'gru-us-li). adv In a 
congruous maimer; suitably: pertinently; 
agreeably; consistently. ‘ Congruously to its 
own nature.* Boyle. 

Nothing can sound more congrnonth- or h.trmonl- 
ously Dr. H. More. 

CongraouBneBB (koiig'gni-us-ncs). n. same 
ns Congruity. 

CongUBtablet (kon-gust’a-bl), a. Having a 
taste like tliai of something rise; similar in . 
flavour. j 

in the country of Provence, towards the Pyrenees, i 
in Lani>ucdoi , there are wines tongns/afiie » ith those | 
of Spam HoiveU. i 

Congyt (konMl). n. Hame ns Conge. Burton, j 
Gongyt (konOi). P same as C(>u;;rc. Dr. j 

H More. j 

Conll^ Conlne (ko’ni-a. kd'nin), n. | Gr j 
kOneion. hmilm^k 1 (('nHijiN or ('iflllisN.) 

A volatile alkaloid, discovered in Coniuni 
maculatum, or hemlock, of which it is the 
active and poisonous principle. It is an 
oily liquid, having a strong odour resembling 
that of mice. It is excessively poisonous, ap- 
pearing to cause death by inducing paraly- 
sis of the niiiscles useil in respiration. 
Galled also Coniine 

Conic (koii'ik), A [L eonieus: Or konikos. 
See (’ONE ] 1 Having the ftirni of a cone; 
round and tapering ttt a ludnt; conical. 
[Now jKiotical.] 

Tnwering firs in tonu forms arise. J*rior. 

2 1‘crtaining to n cone ; as. ronie sections. 

Conic sceiions are the flgiires fortnetl by 
the cutting of a cone by a plane ; they are 
five ill number, corresponding to the dif- 
ferent poHitiniis of the cutting plane witli 
resiK'ct to the cone. When the cutting 
plane passes through the afiex of the etme. 
ami coincides with the axis, or piisses 
through the apex 
and any part of 
the base, tbe sec- 
tion is a triangle, 

UK III fig. 1 WllCII 
the plane cuts the 
axis of a right cir- 
cular cone at right 
angles, the suction 
is a circle, as in 
tig 2. When the plane eiits the axis obli- 
<iucly, and pnssuH through iHith sides of the 
cone, the suction is an ellipsu or oval, us in 
fig H. When the ]ilnnc cuts the axis in a 
line parallel to one side of the cone, the suc- 
tion is a pHralMila. as in tig. 4 And lastly, 
if the st'ctioii Im> iiiuile parallel to the axis, 
or so IIS to make a greater angle with the 
base than that whieli it tiiiikes with the side 
of the cone, it will Ik* an hyperlKilu, as in 
fig. 6 The term conic sections is applied 



Conical Valve. 




more peculiarly to the last three figures, 
and the doctrines of their several properties 
constitute one principal branch of geometry, 
of great imiiortance in physical and geoniet- 
rlcul astrotioniy, us well as in tiic physico- 
niathcmatical sciences Algebraically con- 
sidered, the conic sections are curves of the 
second degree, and may be treated as gene- 
rated by the motion of a point on a plane. 
Their different properties may be investi- 
gated by the modem algebraic analysis, as 
well as ny geometry 

Conic (koii'ik), n. A conic sectitm. Brande 
»(• Cox. 

Conical (kon'ik-al), a Having the form of 
a cone, conC'Sha|>cd ; as, a conical moun- 
tain; a conical cap *Thai detenninate 
etmical shadow of the earth.' Dr. //. More 
Conical projection, a methtnl of repn‘sent- 
ing part of a sphere upon a plane surface, 
employed in the construction of some maps. 
Called also the Method of DeveUtprnent — 


Conical valve, the puppet or T valve, first 
used by Watt in the construrtioii of his en- 
gines. It consists of a circular plate of metal 
having a bevelled 
edge accurately fitted 
II to a seat. 

Oonicallty (kon-ik- 

ik iil'i-ti). n. C’oiiical- 

ness. 

Conically (kon'ik-al- 
li), ode. In tbe form 
of a cone. 'An almost 
conically shaped 
eight of lend 'Boyle. 
ConlcalnoBB ( konik- 
al-iicM ). u The state 
ttr quality of being 
ctinicnl. 

ConlClty (ko-nis'i-ti), n The; property of 
lieing eonical. 

ConiCO-cyllndrlcaI(kon’i-k6Bi-1in"dr{k-Rl), 
a. Formed like a cylinder, but tapering 
from one eml to the other. 

OonlCB (koii’iks), u. That part of the higher 
geometrv, or the geometry of curves, which 
tmats of the coiiu and the several curve 
lilies arising from the seetiuns of it 
Conldn (kd'ni-de), n pi A family of gns- 
tenqtotloiis inolltises, of the order rcctini- 
briinchiutii, elinrncterized by a shell of a 
ivniarknbly conical form; the cones or eone- 
shells I'he ty|M> geiins is Coiiiis (w'hich see). 
ConldlopllOre(ko-nid'i-{>-ter). n. ICimidiutn, 
ami Gr ptiero, to Immii*.] The brunches in 
fungi which bear conidin 
Conidlum (kb-nid'i-iim). n. pi ConldUk 
(kb-nid'i-n) [Gr. konis, dust, nml eidos, ru- 
scmblnnec J In hot. one of the simple ilust- 
like, nsexunl. reproductive cells jirudiieed 
on some lichens and fungi, cither on the 
iiiycclitim or on spui^inl brnnclieM, as in the 
jiotato-blight (Peronospora ii{festans) 
Cfonlfer (ktVni-ter), n. jl. .sec ('onifkkae.1 
111 hot a )dant producing cones; one of the 
C'onifera' 

ConlferiB (kA-nir^r-C‘)> [L conifer, 

conu-benring ronus, a cone, and ,fero, to 
bear 1 A nnt order of gyninospunnous 
exogens, consisting of trues or slinibs, found 
all over the world, especially in cold regions, 
but very rare in inqiical Africa and Anicricii. 
The wooii is dcHtitiilc of ducts, being com- 
posed of a niiiforin woody fibre marked 
with circular discs on the two sides parallel 
to the niudiillnrv ra>H. The plants abound 
with resinous Juice, and they yiebl tiiiiiuii- 
tine, pitch, tar, succinic ncid, Arc. The 
leaves arc nnually alternate, iml or needle 
shaped, and entire Thu naked flowers are 
iiioiuccioiiH or iliiMiotiH; the nuilu ilowers 
being in ('ucnluous catkins, the female in 
conus. The seeds are bornu on an ofran 
curjiulliiry leaf. Thu order has been divided 
into three trlls's.- («) Abietiwr, with Im- 
bricatuil cones, each scale having one or 
two seeds' this includes the pines, firs, and 
larrlicH iif oiir fiO'cHts, and the iirauearias, 
Wclliiigtoiiias. and daiiiniHraa (h) Cupres- 
sineiv, cones made up of peltate scales, 
car'll having si'vcnil erect seeds, siic.h as tlie 
juniper, cypress, tliiija, Ac fc)Taxine€s, 
with solitary mit-like or drupe-like seeds, 
like the yew, giiigko, A'c. Many of the trees 
supply valuable timber, and some of tliem 
edible seeds. I'ndoubted Coiilfene first 
anpear in the Devonian mcHsures, and eoii- 
tinue iipwanl throughout all the subsequent 
forniatioiiH. 

ConlferouB (ko-nlfVT-ns), a. [See Gonip- 
ERA. J Hearing cones; producing hard, dry, 
scaly Bced-vcsHcls of a conical llgiirc, ns the 
pine, fir, and cypress; belonging or relating 
to the oi'iier (.'onifene. 

Coniform (krViil-form). a [L conus, a cone, 
and forma, a shape ] In fonii of a cone; 
conical; as, a eimiform moiintnii: 

Coniine (ko-nrin), u same as Conia. 
Conlne, n sec ( >.n i a 
ConlOCyBt (koii'i-n-HistX n [Gr konis, ko- 
nios, dust, and kyslis, a bluilder ] In lot a 
sporc-rasc without openings, resembling a 
tubercle. 

ConlomyceteB(kori'i 6-triI BG"tex),n pi [Gr. 
konis, kmiios, dust, and mykrs, mykftos, a 
mushroom j A family of fungi, character- 
ised by the prcdorniiiHiice of the spores over 
the receptacle llic sportis are simple rir 
articulateil. solitary or chained together, 
and fuimetlines fasciculate, naked or in- 
closed in a distinct cyst. Tlie most inifMirt- 
ant members are the niimeroiis parasites 
which affect the living organs of plants, and 
cause great injury, esiiecially among our 
corn cniffs. The dark soot-like patches so 


ch, dteln; Oh. Sc. locfc; g, go: J.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; »H. then; th. CMo; w, wig; wh. wMg; zh. azure.-See Key. 
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r pertaining to the group Coniroatrea; 
anng a thick conical lieak, at crowi and 


common on old rails and dead wood, are 
formed mostly by members of this order. 
Ooniotliaoa (kon'i-6-th6''ka), n. pi. Conlo- 
tllOOm (kon'i-6>th6"sd). [Or. konu^ kaniog, 
dust, and tMki, a case.] In hot, an anther- 
cell. 

Oonlroiter (k6-ni-ros't«r), n. A memlier 
of the (.^onirostres, a group of insessorial 
birds 

Conlrofftral (kO-nl-ros'tral), a In tool, of 

or perf 

having 
finches 

Gonlroitrei (kd-ni-roH'tr6/). n pi. (L eonm, 
a cone, anil natrum, a liuak ] A section 
or sub-order of insessorial birds comiirisitig 
those genera which have a strong bill, more 
or less conical, and without notimes Tlieir 
feet are in general adapted for walking on 
the OToutid as well as for perching. The 
family includes the crows, finches, sparrows, 
linnets, larks, starlings, honiliills, birds of 
paradise, drc. 

donltor (kon-i-7.or^), n .Same as 
Conlto (kdn'it). n |Or. koniK, dust J A 
mineral of an ash or gn'cnish-gray colour, 
which )>eoomes brown iiy exposure to the 
air. occurring massive or stalactitic in Sax- 
ony and Iceland 

OO^ttm (k6-iiruiii). li (Or. kuneinn, hem- 
lock I A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
consisting of tall glabmus idcnnial hcriis. 
with compound leaves and white-flowered 
umbels ; hemlock There arc two species, 
one confined to .Nortli Africa, the other. C 
maetdatiim, the coinnion iienilock of our 
road-Hidcs Mee IlKMLOCK. 

Oonjeott (kon-Jekt'), i> f (L confieio, con- 
jvetum -cun, together, andyocui. jachiin, to 
throw.) 'I'o throw togetlier, or to throw. 

' (^alumtdcK congested and eonjectrd at 

A niAHs uiion tlie f'liurch of Kngluiid ’ Mnwi- 

taiiH 

Conjeett (koii-jektO. V./ 1 To conjecture; 

to gucsK ‘One that so imperfectly cun- 
jcctH ' Sluik (.Some editions read here 
UfthcUu, lii li, 1410 coneeitM ) 2 'i’o plan; 
to devise, to project Itoin of the Itnne 
Ckinjectori (kon-JektVjr). n. (L conjcctor. 
•See { ‘on J KM'TC UK I < hie who guesses or coii- 
JectuivH ‘ Ik'cause he pretends to tie a givat 
eonjcctoi" At other men iiy tlieir writings.' 
Milton. 

Conjecturahle ( kon- Jek'tar-n -bl ), a. ( ’ap- 
aide of being guessed or i;onJectured. 
Conjectural (koii-Jek'thr-al). a Uepeuding 
oil conjecture; implying guess or conjec- 
ture; as, a runfcctural opinion, a conjectural 
emendation of a text * Cnntccturiu fern's.' 
Shak ‘Some conjectural hopes of a life 
after this.' Jortin. 

Oonjeoturallst (kon-Jek'trir-al-ist). n (fne 
who dealH in coiijecfures ) Rare j 
Oonjocturallty (koii-Jek'tu-nir'i-ti). n. The 
quality of lieiiig conjectural; that which 
(lepetidH on conjecture; giie.sswork ‘The 
posslliilltles and the conjccturality of philo- 
sophy ’ Si I T Urownc [Karel 
Oo^ooturally (kon-Jek'tur-uMi). adr In 
a conjectiirnr manner : by conjecture; by 
guess ‘ IM'obably and conjccturaUii sur- 
mised ’ Hooker. ‘ llosltaiiily and conjec- 
turn lift.' Itoftlc. 

Ctonjeoture (kon-jek'tfir). n. [Kr conjee.- 
tare, 1, eonjeetura, a guess or coiijocturo, 
lit. A throwiiig or putting of things together, 
fnmi eonjicw, to throw together eon, and 
Jacin, Pi throw ) l The act of forming an 
opinion witliout sutncieiit proof; a guess or 
inference IwsihI on a supposi'il possilulity 
or prolmbility of a fact, or on slight evi- 
dence: an opinion formeii on msuftlcient or 
presumptive evidence, surmise ‘ 'Tis likely, 
by all conjecture.* ' Shak 

In the c.tsiint* ol lots i iiiioi t.innoi ii)ioii nny 
Ifroiiiiil of icMiioii, briiiK the event >o nni' h .ts im«ler 
fifn >e. fn et StmtJi 

As the sweet soiie of .i Innl 
lletril by the 1 toiler tii .1 lonely is'u-, 

Mi>srs hint to ihink whitt kinil nl biitl it is 
1 h.tt sin^s so ilelii stcly cle.ir , anil make 
( rn/ttfoir Ilf the |iliiiu.igc ninl the fottii 

2 t Suspii'ion 

I or I'll e I !! loek Up all the gates of love, 

An.l on nu evelnls shall 4vn;e.f«»v hang. 

1 o turn .ill lieauty into thoughts of harm Skitt 

Conjecture (kon-Jek'tflr). i f pret A' pp. 
eea^reftovd ; ppr eonjeeturinff iKrmn the 
noun I To Judge by guess, or !>y the proba- 
bility or the }H)M(bility of a fact, or by very 
slight evidence, tit guess; generally goveni- 
ing A clause 

Human rcaion esn tlwn. at the l>e«. but eenfo. 
tnrr whiit will lie 

Ayn. To imagine, suspect, guess, divine 


Conjeeture (kon-Jek'tCir). v.i. To form con- 
jectures; to surmise; to guess. 

1 dimly *ee 

My Csr-off doubtful purpose. ai a mother 
CcHHciures of the features of her child 
lire It u born. Tennyton. 

Conjeoturer (kon-Jck't0r-6r), n. One who 
conjectures ; a guesser ; one who forms an 
opinion without proof. 

I ihall leave these wise eenjtetuttrs to their own 
imaginations. jttUuoH. 

Conjobblef (kon-Job'l), v.t. [Prefix eon, 
with, and a dim. from jofr.] To discuss; 
to arrange : to concert ‘ A minister that 
should etmjobble matters of state with tum- 
blers ’ Sir H. L'Entrange. 

Co^Oln (koti-JoinO. v.t. [Fr. ennjoindre; L. 
ct^ungo — con, and jungo, to Join. Hee 
Join ] l. To Join; to unite. * whose mar- 
riages conjoin'd the white rose and the red.' 
Drayton. 

I The Pnglish army that divided was 

Into twu (Mrties is now couftnn’d \i\ one. 

And incMtis to give you battle presently. Skat. 

Specifically— 2. To join in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment why 
you should not be cmjcmd, 1 charge you. on your 
souls, to utter It. 5Aa4r. 

3. To associate or connect. 

T.et that which he learns next be nearly contained 
with what he knows already. Loike. 

Oonjoln (kon-Join'), o.t. To unite; to Join ; 
to league. 

I o, she is one of this mnfedernry ! 

Now 1 ficrceivc they h.i\e lon/tnn'd n\\ three 
'1 o fashion this false sport in spite of me .Shat. 

Oonjoln t (koii-Join'). a (kmjolned Hol- 
land 

Conjoined ( koti-JoitidO. p. and a Joined 
to or with ; united ; associated. — Conjoined 
or cfinjunct charge*, in her. charge's in arms 
home linked together. 

Conjolnedly (ktm-Jolii'ed-li),adp. Conjointly. 
tiarrme 

Conjoint (kon-Joitit'X A I'nitod; connected; 
associated ‘ Hhe and tlie sun with infiiieiice 
conjoint.' Glomr. — ln music, (a) conjoint 
degree*, two imtes which follow each other 
iniiuciltatcly In the order of the scale, as C 
and 1> (h) Conjoint tetrachords, two totra- 

chords or fourtfis, wherta the same chord is 
the highest of the one and the lowest of the 
other 

Conjointly (koii-Joitini). adv. ]ii a cuii- 
Joiiit manner. Jointly: unitedly; in union; 
together; as, two nations may carry on a 
war conjointly against a thirtl ' That with 
one heart and one voice they might con- 
jointly glorify fiiKl.' Lftcke. 

Conjubilant (kon-ju'hi-lant), a {L eon, 
togetlier, and mhilans, shouting or singing 
for Joy. SeeJUBlLKKj .Singing together 
for Joy, 

They st.ind, those w.ills of Zion, 
CoM/ttHiauf with SOUK. AVa/r, 

Conjugnl(kon'j(i-gal),a. [L conjugfiftit. relat- 
ing to luarriHge^ -eon, together, ntuljugmu, 
a yoke, from jug, root of jvngo, to join, 
seen also in (Ir. seugnmni, to Join; Kkr yuj, 
to Join; K. j/olrc .See Yoke.] Ileloiigiiig to 
marriage or married persons; matrimonial; 
eoiiiinliial * CWjif/^f love ' Milton. ‘Con- 
jugal dispute ' Su'ift 

Thrir still Is ty'd. 

Ami »till tilt* iiiouriitui raccis multiplied 

/fry den. 

—Conjugal rights, the privilege which hus- 
band and wife liave of each other’s stHdety. 
comfort, and affection. 

Conjugality (kon Ju-gaVl-ti), n Tlie con- 
jugal state. Milton fKare J 


iltan 

Conjugally (kun'iu-gai-ll). a'dr. Matrhno- 
iiimly; etuiunhially. Bp Hall. 

ConJUgatM (kon-Ju-g&'ie). n. pi A trilie of 
greeii-siMired Alga*, ilistinguislunl from the 
CuiifervaceK by their eiidochrome. or col- 



Conjugat.'r. siiowinKthc siwes fonneil by the union 
•tf the cndochronics ot two contiguous cells. 

tmriiig matter, being spiral, stellate .or other- 
wise disposed, and not equally dlffuseti. or 
simply denser in the centre The large 


xooopore is formed by the endochrome of 
two cells uniting: hence they ore called 
Confugatitis. Almost all are frew-water, and 
are most abundant in temperate climates. 
Conjugate (kon'ja-gat). v.t. prat A pp. 
eofijugated; ppr. connoting. [L. wnjugo, 
canjugatus, to couple — con, and jitgo, to 
yoke, to marry. See Conjugal.] l.t To 
Join; to unite m marriage. 

Those drawing as well marriage as wardship gave 
him both power and occasion to eoufttgat* at plea- 
sure the Norman and Saxon houses. Str H. JVoUon. 

2. Tn gram, to inflect (a verb) throngh its 
several voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persons, or so many of them. The name 
has its origin in the fact that in inflected 
languages a verb is conjugated by conjoin- 
ing certain inflectional syllables with the 
root 

COhJugate (kon'jfl-gat), n. 1. A word agree- 
ing in derivation with another word, and 
therefore generally resembling it in signifi- 
cation. 

We have learned in Ic^c, that ronjugate'e me some- 
times in name only, ana not in deed. Sramkati. 

2. Tn them, a subordinate radical associated 
with another, along with which it acts as a 
single radical Goodrich. 

Conjugate (kon'JQ-gat), a. 1. Ignited in 
pairs ; joined together; coupled —2. In hot. 
a term applied to a pinnate leaf w'liich has 
only one pair of leaflets. 8. In chem. con- 
taining two or more radicals acting the part 
of a single one. — 4. In gram applioa to 
words from the same root, and having the 
same radical signification, but modified by 
the affix added, as short, shortness, shorten, 
shortly; or to words which have the same 
form tint are different parts of speech, as 
strait, n., and strait, a.- &. In math a term 
applied to two points, lines, dw . , when they 
are considered together, with ragard to any 
property, in such a manner that they may 
he intorchaiiged without altering the way 
of enniK'iiiting the property. Conjugate 
axis or diameter, in the eotiic* sections, is 
the axis or diameter iiariillcl to a tangent 
to the curve, at the vertex of another axis 
or diameter to which that is a conjugate. 
In the ellipse the conjugate diameter bisects 
the transverse diameter at right angles.— 
Cmijugate hyperbolas, also called adjacent 
hyperbolas, are such as have tlie same axes, 
hut in the contrary order, the first or prin- 
cipal axis of the one being the second axis 
of the other, and the second axis of the 
former being the first axis of the latter.— 
Conjugate point of a curve, ii single point 
lying by itself, whose co-ordinates satisfy 
the equation of the curve, without its actu- 
ally being on any continuous branch of the 
curve Conjugate foci, in ojdies («) When 
rays, falling upon a lens, are so refracted as 
to eoiiveige and meet in a point, either 
nearer the lens than the principal focus or 
farther from it, the point in wliich they 
meet, and the principal focus, arc called, 

1 with respect to each other, conjugate foci. 



Thus, the parallel rays c a, c B. falling upon 
the lens A B. converge in the principal focus 
b , but the rays d d, which have an iiirlina- 
tioii tow'ards each other before entering the 
lens, converge at a ; therefore a and b are 
conjugate fitci in the case illustrated (b) I'wu 
points in one of which are collected, after 
reflection, as by a spherical mirror, or re- 
fraction. as by a double convex lens, the 
rays cmltU'd from the other Conjugate 
miirors, two inirrore placed face to face so 
that each reflects rays of light or lieat to 
the other. 

Conjugation (kon-Ju-ga'shon). ti. [L eon- 
jugatui .See roNJUOATB.] l.t A couple or 
pair ‘The sixth eonju^tion or pair of 
nerves’ Sir T Browne. -2.t The act of 
uniting or coinhiiiing , a coming together ; 
union; conjunction, assemblage. 

All the v,'irti)u« mixtures luid torpngdUens of atoms 
do nothing. Bentie^ 

3. In gram, (a) the inflection ot a verb in its 
different voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
I iM'nMins : a connected scheme of all the deri v- 


Fkte. fkr. fat, fall; mfi, met. har; pine, pin; nOte, not. move; tQlie, tub. bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey 
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ati ve forms of a verb, (b) A class of verbs con- 

M iu the same way ; as, Latin verbs of 
rd conjugation. —4. In biol. a union 
of two distinct cells in order to reproduc- 
tion, as in the Confervaceas and Dlatoma- 
cess. Thus, two fllaments of ZyKnenia and ; 
some analogous genera are seen to unite by : 
means of tul>es projected from each, and the 
contents of one cell are poured into the other, . 
called a mother cell, the result of which is a ' 
germinating spore. The same process takes ; 
place in the case of some of the lower ani- i 
mals, as the Diploxoon. 

Coidugatloiial (kon-Ju-^'shon-al), a. Of 
or Mlon^ng to conjugation ; as, one of the 
eonJugaHonal forms of a verb. 

Conjuglalt (kon-ju'ji-al), a. Conjugal. 
*Conjugial love.’ Noble. 

Conjunct (kon-jungkt'). a. [L. conjutietwt, 
from eof^ungo. See CONJOIN.] Conjoined; 
united; concurrent. 

It pleas'd the kina his master to strike at me, 
when he, confunct and flatterina his displeasure, 
Tript me behind. Shak 

He discusses the conjunct questions with arent 
acutenessfrom every point of view. .Sir It ’. HatmUon. 

—Conjunct rightn, in Scots law, rights be- 
longing to two or more persons jointly. 
Conjunct t (kon'jungkt), n. A combination; 
an association ; a union. Creech. [Kare.] 
Conjunction (kon-jungk’shon). n. [L. con- 
junctio. See Conjoin.] l. TTnion; connec- 
tion; association. 

We will unite the white rose with the red ; 

Smile, heaven, upon tins fair conjnmtion Shak. 

2. The copulation of the sexes. Jer. Taylor. 

3. In astron. tlie meeting of ta’o or more stars 
or planets in the same ilegree of the zodiac ; 
as, the conjunction of the moon with the sun, 
or of J upiter and Saturn The planet^, rela- 
tively to the eartli, arc seiiarated into two 
divisions, inferior and superior, the former 
having their orliits within and the latter 
without that of the earth. When a planet, 
as seen from the earth, is in the same direc- 
tion as the sun, it is said to be in conjunc- 
tion with the sun This, however, in the 
case of an inferior planet, may bo cither 
when it passes between the sun and the 
earth or when it is on the farther side of 
the sun ; the former is the luferUo and the 
latter the superior conjunction. A superior 
planet can only be once in conjunction with 
the sun during its revolution, namely, when 
the sun is in a direct line between it and 
the earth. See Syzvuy and <)Pi*osTTlON.— 

4 In gram a connective indeclinable par- 
ticle, serving to unite words, sentences, or 
clauses of a seiiteiiee, and indicating their 
relation to one another. There are two 
principal kinds of (‘.onjuiictions-- the con- 
junctive and the ilisjunctive ; us, Peter and 
.lames, Robert or Kalph - and being called 
conjunctive, or disjunctive ; but the latter 
IS by no means a happy term. Conjunctions 
are further subdivided into conditional, ad- 
versative, illative, (V:c., as if, notwithetand- \ 
ing, therefore, Ac 

Co^unctional (kon-Jungk'shon-al), a. 
Ikdonging or relating to a conjunction ; as, 
the conjunctional use of a word. 
CoujuncUonally (kon-jungk'shon-al-i). adv. 
In a conjunctional manner 
Conjunctiva (kon-jungk-tl'va), n In aiMt 
the mucous membrane which linns the inner 
surface of the eyelids, and is continued over 
the fore-part of the globe of the eye. Calleil 
more fully the Conjunctiva Tunica 
Conjunctival (kon-jungk-ti'val), a. (if or 
pertaining to the conjunctiva. -- Conji/ne- 
tival membrane, in anat. the conjunctiva 
(which see) 

Conjunctive (kon-jungk'tiv). a. IL. eon- 
junctivue, from conjungo. See CoNJt.UN ] 

l.t Closely united. ‘.She’s so conjunctive 
to my life and soul.’ Shak. —2. riiiting; 
serving to unite. ‘ .Some (conjunctions) are 
comurmtioe, and some disjunctive ’ Harris 
-Conjunctive mood, in gram the mtaid 
which follows a conjunction or expresses 
some condition or contingency. It is more 
generally called Stdtjunetive. 
Conjunctively (kon-jungk'tiv-li), ac/v. In a 
conjunctive or combined manner ; together. | 

Of Strasburg and Ulm I may si>eak conjunettifeiy. 

tt'^otton. 

CoulunctlvenoM (kon-iungk’tiv-nes), n 
The quality of being conjunctive. Johnson. 
ConjuneUy (kon-jungkrlix adv. In a con- 
junct manner ; in union ; jointly : together, j 

They roust be understood canjumetly. so as always j 
to go together. Bp Beveruigt 

The theory of the syllogisni m Oepth (far less in 
both qtt,inubes aujunctiy) wa» not generalized by 
Aristotle Sir fP HttmtUmt. \ 


—Conjunetiu and severally, a term in Scots 
law applicable when two or more persons 
are bound to the performance of an obliga- 
tion in such a manner that they are each 
liable for the whole, and it is optional to 
exact performance either from each of them 
proportionally or to exact the obligation to 
the full extent against any one of them, 
leaving him to seek his relief from the 
others. 

Conjuncture (kon-jnngk’tfir). n. []<>. eon- 
joneture. See Conjoin.] l.t The act of 
joining or state of being joined; a combi- 
nation : union ; connection. ’ The conjunc- 
ture of philosophy and divinity.* Hobbes.— 

2. Combination of circumstances or affairs ; 
esiiecially, a critical time, proceeding from 
a union of circumstances; a crisis of affairs; 
as. at that conjuncture peace was very de- 
sirable. 

He (Chesterfield) h.id recently governed Ireland, 
at a nioiiicntfuis eon/uncture, with eminent hiiiiness, 
wisdaiii, and liuiii.iiiity Mamutay, 

Conjuration (koii-jh-ra'Blion), n. [in first 
two meanings from conjure, in S directly from 
L. conjuratio, a conspiracy. See (’ONJUBK. ] 

1. 'riie act of calling on or summoning by 
a sacred name; the act of imploring with 
solemnity ; the act of binding by an oatli ; 
adjuration. 

We charge you, in the luiine of God. take heed . . . 
Under thn. conjurattsu s}teak. my lord Shak. 

2. A magical form of ivnrds with the view of 
evoking supernatural aid; an incantutiun; an 
enchantment ; a magic si>ell. ' What con- 
juration, and what iiiighty magic. 1 won his 
daughter with.' Shak.—2.i A conspiracy; 
a plot; a league for criminal ends 'The 
cmijurnhou of ('atilinc ’ Sir T. Nlyut 

Conjurator (kou-ju-nVt^rX n. in old Eng- 
lish law, one bound by an oath with others ; 
a conjuror. 

Conjure (formerly koii-jur’ or kon'jar; for 
present pron see below), i» t pret A pp 
conjured; ppr conjuring [L eonjuro, to 
swear togettier. to conspire- con, with, and 
juro. to swear, whence also jury, jierjure ] 

1. (pron. kon-jur* ) To c.all tui or suiiimoii 
by a sacred name or in a soleuiii manner ; 
to implore with solciiinity; to adjure. 

I conjure you ! let him know, 

Wliate'erwas done agamkt him, Catodidit Addison 

2 t To bind conjointly by an oatli; to engage 
in a CO mnun design 

(He) in proud rebellions arms 
Drew after him the tfiinl part of heaven's sons. 
Conjur'd against the lligiiest. MtlUm. 

3. (pron. kun'j6r.) 'J’o affect or effect by 
mitgic or ciichaiitment ; to bring about by 
practising the arts «f a conjurer ‘'riie , 
habitation which your prophet conjured the : 
devil into ’ SheJc ‘noiji/rcz the wander- j 
ing stars ’ Shak. - To conjure up, to raise j 
up or bring into existence by conjuring or i 
as if by conjuring , as. to conjure up a phan- 
tom 

■^’oii have confured «/ persons th.it exist nowhere 
else but oit old i mns .Iddison 

CO]ljure,iM' 1 t(koii Jur' ) To conspire 'Had 
coujrurea among tbeiiistdves and cons)iired 
against the EiigliHliiiieii ' Foxe 2 (kuii’- 
j6r ) To practise the arts of a eonjiirer; to 
use arts engage the aid of spirits in per- 
forming some extraordinary at't 

I coN/urr only but to r.iise up him Shak, 

Conjurement (kon-jiir'ment), n Adjura- 
tion; solemn demand or entreaty 'Ear- 
nest iiitrcaties and serious cfmjurements ' 
Milton. 

Conjurer, Conjuror (kon jur'6r), » i One 
who stilcmnly enjoins or conjures -2,t One 
bound by a coninioii oath; a conjurator 
Conjurer, Conjuror ( kun’j6r-Ar ), «. An 
enchanter; one who practises legerdemain; 
a Juggler. 

Though ants are very knowing, I don’t take them 
to be fotifurers Addison 

Conn ( kon ), V t. See Con, to know, and 
Con, Conn, na.ut 

Conn (koti or kun), n. Naut the position 
taken iiji by the iicraon who cons, or directs 
the steering of u vessel. 'The quarter- 
master at the conn.' Mich. Scott. 

ConnaeoencM, Conaaioency (kon-nas'ens, 
kon-nas'en-si ), n. [L. eon, and naseor, to 
be bora. J 1 The common birth of two or 
more at the same time; praduction of two 
or more together Sir T. Browne -- 2 Hie 
act of growing together <ir at the same 
time. ' A connaseenoe, or growing together. ’ 
Wiseman. 

Connaicent (kon-naa’ent), a. Produced to- 
gether or at the same time. 


. Connate (kon'uat). a. [L. con. and natus, 

: born, from naseor, to be bora.] 1. Belong- 
: ing to from birth: implanted at birth: ap- 
plied chietly in philosophy to ideas or prin- 
ciplea 'Ttie conviction that 

(niff worbl with certain connate 
principles of truth, those 
priiu'iplos cannot bo false.’ 
^ T Ay' ) G- If- Lewes —2. In onaf. 

under CoNFLVENT.— 
8 In hot united in origin; 
growing from one base, or 
united at tlieir buses; united 
Connate Leave.s. into one body ; as, connate 
leaves or anthers —4. In 
med. congenital; as. connate diseases. See 
extract. 

A difference has beni made by snme; tliose 
diseases or coiulitions which are ilcpcndent iqHm ori- 

8 Inal cunhrniutiuii, being called congenital; whilst 
le diseases or adectioiis that have supervened dur- 
ing gestation or delivery, arc termed connate 

Dungltsoti. 

Connate-jperfollAte ( kon^iiat-p6r-f6'li-at). 
a. In hot. growing together or connate at 
their bases: a term used of leaves Leaves 
of this character surround the stem. 
Connatlon (kon-mValion), n. (Connection by 
birth; natural union. Dr. H. More, fllare ] 
Connatural (kou-nat’ff-ral), a. [Prefix eon, 
and natural.] 1. Ooniiceted by nature; 
united in nature; belonging to by nature. 

These affections are connatural to us. and ns wc 
grow up, so do they. Sir A* L’hstrange 

2. Participating of the same nature. 'And 
mix with onr connatural dust ’ Milton 
Connaturallty (koii-nnt'u-rar'i-ti), n J’ar- 
tici})ution of the same nature, natiirnl iininn. 
[Kare. j ‘ A congrnity or connaturality. ’ Sir 
M. Hale 

Connaturallie t (kon-nut'ii-ral-iz). v t. To 
connect by nature 

Connaturally (kon-nntTi-ral-li). adv. In a 
coiiiiatiiral miimier; by the act of nature: 
nrigiiiully. Sir M. Hale 
ConnaturalnoBB (kon-tiiit'u-rul-iieH),n. Por- 
tiei)»atlon of the same nature; natural 
! union Bp Pearson. 

I Connature (kon-inVtur), n. | Prefix con, and 
mitiirr | Likeness in nature; identity or 
siinilnrity of character 
Ci'MmiOorwtisdciiiird as likeness iii kind lietweeii 
citlicr two I li.iiiges III I oiiscioubiiess ur two states of 
const iinisiu’ss. II .S/cm I r. 

Connaught Rangers (kon-iifft' ranj-f^rz), 
u. pi An iiifuntry regiment in the Rritisli 
arinv (formerly the KHtli), one of the most 
diHtiiiguislied of tho Irish regiments. 
Conne,i e f [Se« CoN.I To know. 

, Conne.t 'I'O be able. Chaucer See ('AN. 

; Connect (kon-nekt’), v.t |L coiuwcto, con- 
j nexum erm, and neefn. to bind.l To fasten 
I togetber; to join or unite, to conjoin; tocom- 
I bine; to assoeiiitc; as, to ctmncct iticas; tho 
Strait of Gibraltar connects the Dleditcr- 
raneun M’ith the Atlantic; a treaty connects 
! two iiatioiiH, the interests of agriculture ai'O 
! connected with those of commerce, families 
j are connected by marriage or by friendship. 

1 o him no high, no low, in* grr.it, no small ; 

Hr (ill.s, he bounds, and C(|u.tlb all. 

Po/e 

[This word is not of early use Tt does not 
occur in Milton's poems, in Shakspere, or 
in the Hible. | 

Connect (kon-nokt'), v i To join, unite, or 
(‘ohere; as. this part will not connect with 
what goes before Bp Horne 
Connectedly (kon-nelct’od-li), adv. By con- 
nection; in a connected nuinnci'; eonjointly. 
Connecting-rod (kon-neki'ing rod), n In 
engin. (a) {lie counling-rod which connects 
the piston with the crunk of tlie driving- 
wheel axle of locomotive engines ih) The 
outside coupling-rod which connects the 
wheels of locomotive engines (e) The wmI 
connecting the cross-head id a iieuni-eiigine 
with that end of the working-beam which 


1 o him no high, no I 
Hr (ill.s, he bounds, i 


plays over the cylinder 
’ Cfonnoction, Connexion (knn-nek'shon), n. 

IL. connexio. See (JoNNKCT.J 1 The act of 
' connecting or state of being connected; tho 
act of Joining or state of being joined; 
' union by junction, by an intervening sub- 
stance or ineiliuin, by dependence or rela- 
tion, or by order in a series. ' Conneetifin 
, lietweeu cniise and effect ’ Whewell. ' I'he 
cloiMieounectifm between vicious theory and 
• vicious practice ’ Macaulay. 

I My heart. wIulIi by a Bccrct liarniniiy, 
j Still moves with thine. Joined in con nekton sweet. 

Milton 

I Each intemierliate idea must hr such ns, in the 
I whole chain, hath a visible connection with tlie two 
I it is placed between Locke. 


ch, cAaln; Oh. Sc. locA; g, go\ j> job; t, Fr. ton; ng, liny; th. fften; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh. azure.— See KEY. 
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2. Relationthip by blood or marriage, but 
more ■peciflcally by maniage; hence, a per* 
Bon connected with another by this relation- 
ahip —3. Circle of persona with whom any 
one la bntught into contact; as. a large 
buRinesa eoumetiofi. —4. An association or 
united body; a religious sect ; as. the Me- 
thodist Cmnexitm.-’Jn thin conwctim, in 
connection with what is now under consi- 
deration; HR. in t/iu etmneetion I may re- 
mark. &c., a phrase said to be of American j 
origin, but now freely used by writers in 
this country alsrt.—SYN. Cnion, coherence, ' 
continuity. Junction, association, depend- ; 
enco, intercourse, commerce, communica- i 
tion, ttflinity, relatioiiRhip. ; 

ConnectlYe (kon-nek'tiv), a Having the ' 
power of connecting; tending to i‘onnect; 
connecting. Same as Cr/- . 
Ildar Tiwne. Hee under ckm.i j.ak ! 

Oonneotive (kon-nek'tiv). n. 'I'lmt aiiich I 
connects. Hpeciflcally, (n) in //raw n w(»rd , 
that connects other wonls and wnteiices; a 
conjunction (0) In fwt tiie part tliat con- 
nects the two lobes of an anther 
Coniiectlvely(koii'nek'tiv-Ii).adc In a con- 
nective manner ; in union or conjunction ; 
Jointly. 

Oonneotor (kon-nek't6r). One who or 
that wiiich connerts .Sjicciflcally, (o) in 
cAem. a sinall ficxiidc tube for connecting 
the ends of glaHs-tuiies in piieuniatic experl- . 
liients (tj) III r/erf a device for liolding 
two parts of a conductor in Intimate con- 
tact 

Conner (kon '«'•!'), a A sinall fish found 
on tlic New Kngbind coast Tailed also | 
/tiur t'rrrh (riiitcil States 1 
Conner (kon'n»'‘r;, n |See (’on, to know.) 

1 One wlio tests or exainines. one who has | 
a special knowledge of aiiytiiiiig See Alk- I 
coNNKli 2 One wiioilirccts the stcmnian 
of a Hiiiji. 

Connext (kon-neks'), r.t (I, c.unwHo. eon- 
nrram. See CoNNKcr I To link together; 
to join, to connect Sh M Hale. 
Connexion, n See Conn kition 
Connexlonal (kon nek'shon-al), a 1 IVr- 
tuiniiig to or having tlie nature of a con- 
nection 2 Pertaining to a connection in 
the sense of a religions sect. 

ConnexlYO ( kon - neks' iv ), a Tonnective. 
*'i'liis eonneuiw particle, ‘therefore '* Mil- 
ton. ‘ fell nc.ricc particles ’ Wattn (Hare J 
Connlotation (koii-iiik-ta'shon). n |b e/m- 
nie/ntio eon, and nict/t, to Mink J Tlic act 
<if winking Hailey. 

Conning, Cunning (kon'ing. kun'ing). n 
[See the verli (’on 1 Among wawen, the 
act or art of directing the steersiinin to 
guide the ship in her pro|)cr course 
Connivance tkon-nlv'ans). n The act of 
conniving: voluntary blindness to an act; 
intentional forbearance to see a fault or 
otiior act. generally implying consent to it 

It is lifttrr til iiiitig.itt* usury l)y (IcvUr.ituiu tlian 
to surtrr it to rucr liy unimt-itmt //oten 

Siuli .iImiscs liiiii ||r.iilu.illy prci.uloil .itul c.iiiird 
ktrciiKtIi lt\ tnnmt'itthe 

Connivancy (kon-niv'an-si). n. Same ns 
Count I'M net’. See first extract under C'UN- 
NIVK, 2 Also written C<mmvency. 
ConnlVO(kon-niv'), r I ]iret A fip e/mnieeii; 
ppr coiiiiMunt; |L eonniee/t, t«i wink, to 
wink at. to connive at ati error, Ac - cow, 
together, and nieeo, to wink, allied to nico, 
to iKa'kon, and niefn, to Mink | 1 t To M'lnk; 
to close and oikui the eyelids rapidly 

The- iirtisi i> ti> ir.ii It tlic'iii lum lo uoi| tutlii.ii>usly, 
lin«l 111 ■••i/ior/ with cithri i yc S/v./.i/or 

2. Fiy to close the eyes upon a fault or other 
net. to prt'teiid Ignorance or blindness, to | 
fnrlienr bi see; to overlook a fault or other ; 
act ami siitVer it to pass iimioticed. uneeti- | 
Biired. or unpunished folloueil b> at; ns, ' 
the father eonnieen at the vices of his son 

I li.ivr ei/ tit tills, \«inr Iririiil .iiui you, 

lUit what Is got hy this Ltmniv.iiu vT //t'.in 

lie (Tharles 11 ) puhlivly took the siuraim-iu .it 
Oxford as li pkilge tluit he ne^vr woiiKI nt-u •■nixitr 
Ilf l*o(‘^<'y 

Connlvet (kon-nb'^) r t To slmt one's eyes 
to; to wink at Milton. I Rare 1 
Connivency (kon-niv'en-si), w. (.\)nnivunee 
(M'hieh see) Ilnleit 

Connivent (ktm-niv'ent). n. (See (^>NNtVK ] 

1 t Shutting the eyes; forhearing tt* see: m il- 
fiilly blind, inattentive. ‘.liisUce cowniivwf, 
or. if I may so say, oseitaiit ami supine ’ 
Milton 2 In 11(1 f Aisf having a gradually 
inward dhreetioii . eonverging ; lut, the con- 
nivent wings of an miu>et.or leaves itf a ttower. 

valern. in anat tliose wrinkles i 
or folds of the lining membrane of canals : 


which are so disposed as to retard, while at 
the same time they permit the passage of 
the contents of such canals. 

Oonnivor (kon-niv'6r).n. One who connives. 

Abettors, counsellors, consenters. coinnienders, 
conmwrs, concealers, each of these will be found 
guilty Iccfore Cod’s tribun.al jntitiis. 

ConnolSMUr (kon'Js-sur), w. [O.Kr con- 
n/tut 9 €urt Mod I'Y. connai/nieur, from the 
verb e/ninoitre, eonnaitre, from JL cognoseo, 
to know. Sec COONIZANCE.J A critical 
judge of any art, particularly of paintings 
and sculpture; one competent to pass a cri- 
tical Judgment upon anything; one that can 
pick out wliat is suiierior from a number of 
things. 

Your Icaxon leani’d, you’ll be secure 

To get the name of connoisseur. 

'I'lif connoisseur Is one who knows, as opposed to 
the dilettarit. who only thinks he knows. Fairholt 

Connoliieanililp (koti'is-sur-ship), n. The 
rdle or part of a connoisseur 
Connotate (kou'd-tat), v.t pret A pp. eon- 
notate/l; ppr. wnnotating. (L eon, together, 
and noto, notatum, to note, to mark ] 1. To 
include in the meaning; to connote: said of 
a word. 

God's foreseeing doth not Include or t onnotn/c pre> 
dcternitning Hammond 

2 '1*0 involve; to imply. ‘ Law and punisli- 
iiieiit being relations, and iiiutually e.onnot- 
a tiny each the other * lin. Ileynolih (Unre.] 
Connotation (kun-d-ta'snon), w That wliich 
constitutes the meaning of iiwonl; the at- 
tributes expressttd by a W'ord. See extract. 

The nuircustt.il mode of dcilariiig connotation 
of >t ti.iiiK* is by prcdic.-itiiig two or iiinre ronuot.itive 
n.oiies wIiilIi iii.tke iipatiioiig them the* wlinle toiitio- 
tii/ion Ilf the ii.iiiic to be deliiied: .is, M.iii is ii cor- 
(Mire.il, nrg.ini/i‘d. aiiliiMted. i.(tioii.il being, shaped 
so and VI ' m wt iii.iy employ n.(iiies wliti h coimotr 
several of the .Utributesatoncc. as, Man is a r.«tional 
aiiiinal shaped so and so y .S Att//. 

Connotatlve Ocoii-mVtn-tiv), f( (hmnoting; 
signiticant. (.’onnotk and (‘onnota- 

TlON 

Proper ii.iiiies are not connotattoe. they di tinlo the 
mdi\l<lu.tls who are called bvtliem. but thc\ do not 
ludkate or imply any attributes as belonging to those 
mdividiials y .S MUi 

Connote (kon-not'). r t pret iSr pp. ennn/tte/l; 
ppr eunnutina \L cow, and wofo, to mark. 
See NoTK.] To include in the meaning; to 
comprise aniotig the attributes expressed; 
to imply. I 

t'lood, m the general sense of it. connotes .ilso u 
rcrtalii suitableiiens of it to some other thing iumtk \ 

- Unte, Denote, Connote Aofe is generic, 
and menus to mark in any way. C/mn/de 
and denote are distinguislied in logie, the 
former referring to the qiiiilities wbieh a 
word expresses; the latter to the iiidividiinls 
or objects to wliieh it is applied Thus the 
word ‘horse’ oowiiofCKthequttlitiesthat dis- 
tiiiguisli a horse fntm other aiiinmls, and 
denoten the elass of animals whieh are clinr- 
aetorized by having tliest' qualities 'J’here 
is a corresponding distiiictliui between the 
tlerivates e/mnotntion, connotatire, and de- 
notation, denotative Thus proper names 
have no connotation or are not connvtative, 
hut they are denotative. Thames is the 
name of a particular river, which is the 
denotation of that word, hut us it is not 
given to the river in virtue of any attrilmtes, 
that name is not eonnotative. 

Connote (kon-not'). r i To have a meaning 
or signitlcHtioii in coiinoetiuii with another 
word, 

SiiiiK' gramiiinriaiis hnvrsaid that an adjertivr only 
tonnteei, and iiieans nothing by itscit. Iforne JWke 

Connubial (koti-tiii'lii-al), a [L. eonnuhialiH, 
from eonniihium, marriage con, and nulm, 
to marry ] Vertatning toniariiage; nuptial; 
heloiigiiig to the state of liiishnnd and wife 
' Connubial love. ' Milton ’ Conn uhial rites. ’ 
Co/H’ 

ConnuMallty (kon-nu-hi-al'i-ti), n The 
state of heiiig connubial; anything pertain- 
ing to the state of huslaiiid and wife ' With 
the view of stopping some eimnubialities 
Mhich had begun to pass.' Dickeutt. 
Connubially (kou-nu'hi-al-li). adv. Tii a 
commbbil imiimer; as man and wife. 
Connumerate (kon-na'm^r-at). v.t. To 
reckon oi count in with aioThiiig else. 
‘(Might to be eonnuinerated or reckonetl to- 
gether.* CuiUeorth. 

Connumeratton (koii-nil'in6r-&"Bhnn). ». 
A reckoning tt>gcther. Por»on. 
Connuaanoe (kon'u-sans), n. fFr ennnoiit- 
sanee ) luhitr. coguizanoc(which see) 
Connuaant (kun'u-sant), a. In fair, know- 
ing; Informed : oi^nizaut. 


; Connnaor (kon-u-sor'l Same os Coynieor. 
Connutrltioua (kou-nO-tri'shus), a. [Prefix 
con, together, and nutritious.] Nutritions 
by force of habit Smart. 

Conocarp (kO'nd-kilroXn. [Or. kUnoa, a cone, 
and kanms, fruit ] in hot a fruit consisting 
of a collection of carpels arranged upon a 
conical centre, as the strawberry. 
Conodont (kd'nd-dont).n. [Or. kdnos, a cone, 
and odous, odantos, a tooth ] In geol. the 
name given to certain minute, glistening, 
curved, slender bodies, hollow at the baee 
and tapering to a slender end, found in 
^at profusion iu the Silurian schists of 
Russia. They are supposed to be the spines, 
or hooklets, or denticles of naked molluscs 
and aunelids. 

ConobeliX (ko-uA-he'liks), n. [Or. kom/s, 
a cotie, and helix, a spiral.] A genus of tur- 
binated shells, of the family Murieidoi. 

Conoid (kon'oid). n [Or. kOnueuDs—k&nos, 
a cone, and eidos, form.] 1. In yeom. (a) a 
solid formed by the revolution of a conic 
section about its axis. If the conic section 
is a parabola the resulting solid is a para- 
bolic conoid or paruholoiti; if a hyfierbola, 
tlip solid is a hyperbolic conoid or hyper- 
boloid ; if an ellipse, an elliptic conoid, a 
spheroid, or an ellipsoid (b) A skew surface 
which may he generated by a straight line 
moving in surh a iiiatiiier as to touch a 
straight line and curve, and continue paral- 
lel to a given plane - 2 In anat the pineal 
gland 

Conoid (kOn'uid), a. Having the form of a 
cone; conoidal. 

Conoldal (ko-noid'al), a Approaching to a 
conical form ; nearly hut not exactly conical. 
Conoidlc, Conoidlcal (k()-m>id'ik, ko-noid'- 
ik-al), a J'ertaining to a conoid; having the 
form of a conoid 

Conomlnee (kd-iiom'in-c or kd-iiom'iii'e"),fi 
One named or designated as an associate; a 

Jiiint nominee. 

Cfonoscente (ko-no-sen'ta). n. Same as Cog- 
noKcente. 

Conquadrate (kon-kwod'rat). r t. [L. con, 
togetiier, ami (iiindratiix, squared. See 
Qi'AiiKATK J 'To bring into a square. Ash 
(Hare | 

Conquassatet (kon-kwas'sat), v t. pret. Jk 
pp eon/juassated; ppr con/iuassafing [L 
con/juasso, c/m/(vassatttm, from con, toge- 
ther, and quatw, /juassum, to shake ] To 
shake. 

Vomits do violently couguas/ate the lung!. Harvey. 

Conquassatlon t ( kun > k was -sa' shun), n. 
Coiicuhsion, agitation. Hailey. 

Conquer (kong'ki'^r), v.t (O.Kr. conquerre, 
e/m//uerrcr, .Moil Kr c/m/iui'rir, from L. e/m- 
i/uiro, to seek for. go in quest of, prociire- 
con, together, and /jutero, to seek, ask, gain 
(whence qiwst and query) ] 1 To subdue 

in war; to reduce by ])hysicul force till re- 
sistance is no longer made; to bring under 
one's power, to vanquish; to gain by forct . 
to gain dominion over. 

If we be tonguerd let nirii (onguer iib. 

And iiiit these liastard Hretuiis. Shat 

And though tiiinc arm should t onguer tsne\x\.y worlds. 
There’s a lean fellow beats all cuiii{ucrors. Dekker, 
We longutr'd Prance, but felt our captive's charms; 
Their arts iictunuiis iriimipird o'er our arms Poye 

2 'I'o overcome or surmount, as obstacles, 
ditticulties. or anything that hinders pro- 
gress.- 3, To gain or obtain by effurt 

It was only after ustrenuiuis opiiositioii from these 
bodies that ancient liler.ilure at last ivngueted its 
recognition as an element of .icademii .il instruction. 

.Ktr If” Hanutton 

—Conquer, Vanquish, Subdue, Subjugate, 
Overcome These wonls agree in the gene- 
ral idea expressed by overcome, viz that of 
bringing under one’s power by the exertion 
I of force, of getting the better of by an effort 
Conquer is wider and more general than 
I vanquish, denoting usually a succession of 
struggles or contlicts, while vanquish refers 
I more commonly to a single conftict. Thus 
I Alexander the (ireat conquered Asia in a 
I succession of battles, and mur/u ished Darius 
j in one decisive engagement. Subdue im- 
plies II more gradual and continued pres- 
I sure, but a surer and more decisive subjee- 
j tion. Subjugate is to bring completely under 
j the yoke of iHUidage.— Syn. To subdue, van- 
(luish, overcome, overpower, overthrow, de- 
I feat, rout, discomfit, subjugate, reduce, 

1 humble, crush, surmount, subject, master 
I Conquer (kong'k^r), vi. To overcome; to 
I gain the victor)*. * Resolv'd to conquer or 
to die.' Waller. 

; Conquerable (kong'kfir-a-bl). o. Capable 
of being I’onquered, overcome, or subdued. 
‘Revenge . . . which yet we ore sure is con- 


Pftte, fitr, fat. fgll; me. met. h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not. moie. tObe. tub, hull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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otMrab(e under all the BtrongesttemptationB | 
to it* Attwbury. 

<lconglcdr-a-b1-neB), n. A 
Btate of being conquerable. 

OOlUlumBB (kong^kdr-eB). n. A female who 
conquerB; a victoriouB female 

O Truth ! thou art a mighty conqueress. 

Bmu, d- Fi. 

Conquerlngly (kong'k«r-ing-li), adv. By 
conquering. 

Oonquerment t ( kung ' k^r-ment ), n. Con- 
quest. Bp, Hall. [Rare.] 

Conciuaror (kunglc6r-6r), n. One who con- 
quers; one who gains a victory; one who 
subdues and lirings into subjection or pos- 
session by force or by intiuence 

This En(;Iaiid never did. nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of >i conqueror. 

But when it hrst did help to wound itself SMat. 

— The Cotujueror, an epithet applied to 
William 1. as expressing his conquest of 
England in As originally applied, how- 
ever. the name was not exactly synonymous 
with conqueror in the modern sense. 

William, wc must .'ilw.'iys reineiulier, did not (;i\c 
himself out .is a cnn(|iirrnr. The name couquerot , 
couquastor, though applied with perfect truth in the 
common sense, must strictly l>e taken in the legal 
meaning of funhaser or acquirer, h. A. Freetnau 

Con(lue8t (kong'kwest), n. fO.Fr. eonqueet, 
Fr. conquete, from conquisitue, pp. or con- 
quiro, to procure. See CoNqUEU.] 1 Tiie 
act of conquering; the act of overcoming or 
vanquisliiiig ojiposition by force, pliysical 
or moral; subjugation; victory; followed liy 
«/before the persons conquered, or the terri- 
tory or thing gained liy conquest; as. the 
ooiujueat of the French by the Oermans; the 
continent of India l)y llritnin; a nation’s con- 
quest qf its liberty. * A purity tliat has been 
won by struggle and conquest* Dr. Caini. 
When used absolutely it often means spe- 
cifically extension of territory by force of 
arms. 

Louqiicsf .ind gnoil hiishaiidry both enlarge the 
king's doiiitmnii , ilio ouu by the swurd. making the 
acrc'> iiiiio III iniiiiber; the other by the plough, 
innkiiig the same <icre!i mure in v.iluc Fuller, 

In joy* of couques! he resigns liis breath ^Idtlisou 
Three yc.u^ ‘.ufliced for the conquest of the conn 
try Pttuotl, 

2 The act of gaining us the result of a 
struggle or conflict; as. tlie vomniest of a 
nution's liberty <1 That which is con- 
quered; possession gained by force, physical 
or moral. 

What tonquetl brings he home? 

Wh.il trilintanes follow him to Rome? ithaJir. 

4. In feudal law, ucipiest; acqulsitiun ; the 
acquiring of proportv by other means than 
hy inheritance, or the aciiuisltiuii of pro- 
perty by a number in cuiiiiiiunity or by one 
for all the others —4. In Scots law, heritable 

J iroperty acquired in any other way than by 
leritage, as by purchase, donation, iVcc.; or 
with reference to a marriage contract, herit- 
able property subsequently acquired.— 77ic 
Conquest, by pre-end nericc, in Eug hist, the 
conquest of Knglniid by William, duke of 
Normaud.v (afterwards William I.). In KMUl. 
Conqulsltlont ( kong-kwi-zi'shon), n (L 
eonquisitio, from conqmro, to seek for. Sec 
CuNquEK.] A gathering together; a seeking 
for the purpose of niakiiig a collection'. 
*The conquisition of some cestly marbles 
and cedars ' lip Hall 
Conquistador (kong-kwls'ta-dor), n [Sp.] 

A term apiilied to the conquerors of Span- 
ish America * I'he violence and avarice of 
the com/uistadors.’ Is. Taylor 
ConsangUineal (kou-sang-gwin'e-al), a. 
Oousanguineous. Sir T. Browne 
Consan^nilneous (kon-sang-gwin'e-us). a 
[L consanguineus, related by blood. See 
lielow ] Of the same blood; related by biitli; 
descended from the same parent or ancestor. 
Am not 1 icnsiii’jfutneous, uiii I not of hrr blnod? 

Sluilr 

Consanguinity (kon-sang-gwin'l-ti), n [ L 
consanguinitae- prefix con, with, and san- 
guis, sanguinis, blootl ] The relation of per- 
sons hy blood, the relation or connection of 
persons descended from the same stoerk or 
common ancestor, in distinction from acu- 
ity or relation by marriage. ‘ Invoking aid 
by the tics of consanguinity and a common 
faith. * Prescott. 

1 know no touch of cousaueutnity. 

No kill, no love, no blood Snak. 

Consardnation t (kon-sar'sl-niV'shon), n 
IL. cmisarcino, to sew or patch together J 
The act of patching together Bailey. 
Conscience (kon'shens). n. fFr, from L. j 
conseientia, from conscio, to know, to lie | 
privy to— prefix con, with, and«cto,toknow ] 


1. t Consciousness; knowledge of our own ' 
actions or thoughts. 

Merit and good works Is the end of man's motton ; 
and cousetenee of the same is the accomplishment of 
man's rest. Jiacon. 

The sweetest cordial we receive at last, i 

Is comrteuce of our virtuous actions p.ist. I 

Sir y. DeiiJiam. I 

2. Private or Inward thoughts; real senti- 
ments. 

By nw troth, I will speak iny canrcieiue of the 
king ; i think he would not wish hun.self anywhere 
but where he is. Sha/t. 

Du you in consctence think— tell me, Emilia— 

1 hat there he women do abuse tlieir huslMiids 
111 such gross kind. ShaA. 

3 Tile faculty, power, or principle within 
US. which decides on the rightness or wniiig- 
ness of our own actions and affections; the i 
sense of right and w’roiig.- A bad conscience, 
a reproving conscience.— A good conscience, 
an approving conscience. 

My touseteutf hath a tiiuuviiul several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a sever.il t.ile. 

And every tale < uiidctiitis me for .i villain. Sha/t. 
Whatever creed l»c taught, or land be trod, 

Man's lemc is the oracle of (.aul Fyion 

Con u tent c is the re.ison cmplnyetl about rpiestions 
of right and wrong, and .ici oiiiii.uiicd with the seiiti- 
nient.s «jf .ipprubation and cundeiiinatinn. Whev'etl. '■ 

4 Morality; what a good conscience would ! 

approve. i 

lie h.id. .(g.niist right .ind tomctence, by .sh.inuTuI I 
treat hcry intrudctl liitiisclf into another m.in's king- | 
doiii. Knollei j 

— In all eunscienee, to lie ivasunable, ti> ketqi j 
witliiii the boumlH of moderation, a form of j 
asseveration. [CoIIimi j I 

Half . I dozen fools are. in all tonstieiitc, .is iii.iny j 
as you .should rii|nire. Isti'i/t j 

In conscience, with a good conscience, in ' 
justice, in honesty, in truth. 

Wh.it you require. I .iiinot, ui lenmena, be ileferred i 
Milton 

To make eonseience, to make a mutter of 
conseieiur, to act accortliiig to the dictates 
of conscience; to scrniile to act contrary to 
the dictates of conscience 
C hildrcn are travellers newly .irrive I in .1 str.ingc 
rowntry, wt should tlu it Ion inaAc lO/ncientc uot to 
dcvcivcthtm totlre 

— Court of conscience, a court estahlished 
for the recovery of siiiall dtiits in London 
and other trading cities and districts 
Conscience clause, a clause or article in an 
act or law dealing more or less with religious 
matters, and which 8i>ccially relieves per- 
sons who object to engage in or be present 
during religious services or acts there 
I enjoined or named, from conscientious 
j scruples, 08 in taking Judicial oaths or hav- ; 

' iiig their children present at school during 
the time <if religious Instruction or service. 
—Conscience money, money paid to relieve 
' the cotiHcietice, as money sent to tlie chiiii- 
I cel lor of the cxciieuuer in imymcnt of a tax 
I wliich has previously liecn evaded. 
ConsoiencM (kon'shenst), a Having coii- 
si'ieiice. ' Voiiiig conseienced casuists ’ Sir 
W. Davenant (Rare j 
Conscienceless (kon'shens-les), a. Having 
no conscience. ‘ Conscienceless and wicked 
patrons, of which sort the swarm are too 
great in England.’ Hooker. 
Conscience-proof (koii'shens-prof).a. Proof 
against conscience Coleridye 
Conscience-smitten (kon’shons-sinit-n). a. 
Smitten by coiisciciiee or remorse. 
Conscientt (kon'shi-ent), a. Conscious. 
‘Conseient. to himself that ho played his ; 
part well.' Bacon. • 

Consdentions (kon-shi-en'shus). a. l.t Con- 
scious 

The herctick, guilty and eonsctentwut in himself 
uf refutability. It'httlork 

2. Influenced by conscience; governed by a ! 
strict regard to the dictates of conscience, i 
i or by the known or supposed rules of right i 
and wrong; ns, a conscientious Judge -- '• 
3 Regiiluted by conscience; according to 
, the dictates of conscience. ‘ I.«nd a life in ' 
i so conscientious a probity.* Sir It L’Es- 
trange — Hyn Scrupulous, exact, faithful, 
upright 

I Conscientiously (kon-shi-en'shns-h), ado. 
In a conscientious manner; according to the 
direction of conscience; with a strict regard 
to right and wrung. 

If the ronsciiMii c h.ippcns to be deluded, sin does 
not therefore rc.ts«’ to lic wn, because a man cuni- 
milled If fonuirntiouily South. 

Conscientiousness (kfin-shi-cn*Bhus-neH).n. 

1 The state or quality of being conscien- 
tious ; a scrupuhius regard to the decisions 


of conscience ; a sense of Justice and strict 
conformity to its diutatea 

There were the high Chriittiaii griices, eonseten^ 
hausness $uv.h as few kings are able or dare to ills- 
play on the throne, which never swervcti through 
ambition or policy from strict rcclitiulc A/tlinau 

2 In phren. one of the moral sentiments 
having a special oi*gan. It is classed among 
the sentiments pixipor to man. 
Conscionable (kon'shon-a-hix a. [‘An 111- 
cuined Word, used us a contraction of con- 
science-able; tlie regular formation from the 
verb eonscire, to he eoiiscious, would lie 
coiwciWc, whicli was probably tliought to bo 
too brief. Conscionable is a sort of a com- 
proniise between conseihle and conscience- 
able.' Skeat ] 1. (loverned iiy conscience; 
according to consciciu'e; reasoiialilc; just 

If the immstcr's p.irt be rightly disc h.irgcd it ren- 
ders the people more consetonaNe, cpiiet. .iiul e.isy 
to be governed. Miitou. 

Let my debtors have const loiiablf s.itisf.ii tioii 
It Ottofi 

2. t Endowed with a eoiiscioiicu. 

A knave, very voluble; no further i();Mr/i>Mci/>/< 
than III putting on the mere form of lIviI ami hum.inr 
seeming. sltak 

Consdonableness (kon'siion-a-hi-iics). n 
Tlie statu or quality of being conscionable ; 
reasonaliluncss; e<]iiity 

Consclonably (kon'slion-a-bli), ado lii a 
consciuniible niatiiier; ruasonably; justly. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Conscious (kon’shiis), a. [L oonAcif/K eon, 
ami seio, to know J 1 rossessiiig file faculty 
or jiower of knowing wliat aftects or what 
goes on ill one's own mind 

Among siibsi.iiii i-s sumr .ire lliiiiking nr tomtious 
bcMiigs, nr have .i pow'er of thought // atts 

2 Having direct knowledge of It thing; hav- 
ing such a knowledge us is conveyed by im- 
iiiediiite Hciisiiiion or ]>erceptioii: in this and 
the follow'ing sense now aiw’uys with of lio- 
fore the object of conHcioiisiiesK, hiriiierly 
sonietmies with to, and still often with to 
before the reltexive pronoun. 

Slowly .iiui touuions oj the Mgmg eyi 

That w.iti h'd him . uciit I I’oTm Tennyson, 
.l-iuMs only, tonuinui to the sign, 
rics.igi'il the event Jiryden. 

3. Knowing from eonseience or from an iti- 
teriial persuasion ; aware; sensible *Aslf 
ho were eonsrious to biiiiself that he bad 
played his pari well upon the singe ' Itaeon. 

ThiM|tierii h.id berti solicitous with the king on his 
IiHmII, l>cingwt>;/j( <(>»! to horsclf that he h.id been 
eiKoiir.igtd l*v her Llaremlon 

4 lliivilig lateonie the subject of eonseious- 
iiesH, known to one’s self, as, eonseious guilt. 
‘Afresh wlthconsrioaK terrors vox mu round.* 
Milton 

Consciously (kon'shus-li), adv In a eon- 
seioiiH nittiiiier, with knowledge of one's 
own mental operatioiiH or uetioiis. 

If these perc cptioii-., with their c onsr loiisness.ulways 
reimiinerl m tlie iiiiiid, the s.iiiie thinking thing would 
be al w;i> s const loiis/y present I otkt 

Consciousness (kon'shus-nes), n l. 'rite 
fai’iilty of knowing what affects or what 
goes on in one's own iniiiil, us, rimseiouimess 
distinguishes sentient from non -sentient 
beings 2 Ininiediute knowledge, such lur 
is given in sensation and perception. 

( onsttouMiew Is thus, on the one h.iiid, the recog. 
nitioii by Ihe mind or 'ego' of its ,i( ts .ind aflec tioiib 
—III other words, the hclt-dfiiriiiatioii th.it ( i ii.iiii mo- 
diliLdtioiis are known by me and tli.it these lucMlihLa- 
tions are mine Sti IT. Hamilton 

3 Iiiteriiul persuasion; feeling; us, lie bad 
a seeret consciousness that his confederate 
would prove false — Double ronsciotisness, in 
med psychol a soninambulistie condition 
in whicii the iniliviiliiul leads, us it were, 
two lives; recollecting in each condition 
what occurred in pn'vious conditions of the 
same character, but kntiwliig iiotliliig of the 
oitciirroncos in tlie other Dungltson - At- 
tention, Consciousness .See ATTENTION. 

Consciundet (koii-Hlii-uiig'kl),a. [As if from 
a L. ftirni consciuncula, diiti of eunscicntia, 
conscience: iiscil in contempt | A worth- 
lesB, trifling conscience lip. Ilarket. 

Conscribet (kon-skri«/).w./ IHee (.'ON.SCRIIT. ] 
To enrol; to enlist, to levy. 

'I he army (whu h w.is tint small), was conscrit>e(i, 
and Loiiic. tngellic r .it H.irflcte Hall 

Conscript (krtn'skrliit), a | L conscriptus, 
from conscrihu, to enrol- con, with, and 
seriho, to write ] Registered ; enrolled - 
Consrnpt .fathers, the Kiigiish version of the 
Latin Pntres cnnseripti,i\\e formula used in 
utIdresHing the senators of ancient Koiin* 

Conscript (kmi'skript), n [Fr conserit ] 
One who is crtmpiiisorily enrolled for mili- 
tary or naval service. 
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OONSCRZPnON 


Oonicrlptloii (kon-Hkrip'Hhon). n. Ih. con- 
aerijitioA l.f An enrolling or registering. 

* Conucnption of men of war* Bp. Bumet. 
Specifleally ~2. A compulsory enrolment of 
individuals of a certain age, held liable to 
be drafted for military or naval service. 
The system prevails in several Continental 
countries 

Coniorlptional (kon-skrip'shon-al), a. Ter- 
tainiiig to a conscription. 

Ooniecrate (kon's^-kratx V.t. pret. & pp. 
wM/eerated; ppr cnnueerating. [L. eonaeero 
-eon, with, and sacro, to consecrate, from 
uaeer, sacred. Hee Sacrkp.] 1. To make or 
declare to be sacred with certain ceremonies 
or rites ; to appropriate to sacred uses ; to 
set apart, deaicate, or devote to the service 
and worship of God; as, to eontieeratr a 
church; to enMeerate the eucharistic ele- 
ments 

I'hou shatt consecrate Aaron and hK hons. 

l*.x xxix. g. 

He (Chrixt) clothed lilinsrif !■ their afTcctions and 
they udiiiittcd him to their Horrows.nnd hix presence 
coHsecrated tiieir Joy* y. Martituan. 

2 To enrol among deities or saints; to can- 
onise. 3 To dedicate with a certain degree 
of solemnity 

Tlierxr to his inriiiory 
I d(*<li(at<‘, I caHieftitte with tear*-* 

These idyls Tennyson. 

4. To render venerable; to make respecteil ; 
to hallow; ns. rules oi principles croMc- 
cratrd by time Sv.v 'I’o sanctify, devote, 
dedicate, hallow. 

Oonseorate (kon'se-krat), a Hacred; con- 
seerateil, devoted; dedicated. ‘Asseinbled 
ill that emiHvnralr jilaee * Bacon ‘The 
iniperial seat, to virtue tutmuicraU’.' ShaJt. 
fOliMolesceiit or poetical ] 

Oonaeoratedneii (kon'sti-krat od-nus), n 
state of being eoiiHeerated. liev. U. Cecil. 
(Itare | 

OOllsecratiOtt (koiMu^-kra'shon), n. \. 'I'he 
m:t or reivinoiiy of eoiiseerating or separat- 
ing from a eoiiimon to a sacred use, or of 
devoting and dedicating a person or thing 
to the service and worship of God, by cer- 
tain rites or soloinnities; the act of giving a 
sacred character to ; as. the conHccration of 
the priests aiiiong the Israelites; the eon- 
HccnUion of the vessels useit in the temple; 
the conHeeration of the elements in the 
eucharist; the csinitec ration of a Idshop. 

t t>n\ete,ttittn Mi.(krs not a piiicc vicrvd, l>u( only 
Milniitilv det litr«‘s it sn South 

Hpccillcully 2.(0) 1 n speaking of the ancient 
Jloniaii eiiinurors, ileilication; the ceremony 
of the iipotiieosis of an emperor. (J*) In the 
li. Cath Ch. canon ixatiun. - 3. The act of 
rendering venerable 

Oonieorator (koirse-krn-ter), n. one wlm 
eoiisccrales 

Oonieoratory (kon'se-kra-tor-i), a Making 
sacred ‘ Coiutrcratory words.' Itp. Morton 
J Itare | 

ConsectaneoUB t (kon-sek-ta'iie-iis), a rT< 
I’o/Mcc/doctfA, following logically | Follow- 
ing us a matter of course Blount 
Oonsectaryt (koirsek-ta-rh. n [h. nouirc- 
fartiis, from ooiuirctor, to follow eagerly - 
con, Uigether, and nretor, intens of eetjuor, 
sct'iffKA. to follow.] Following; conse<|uent; 
tledui'ible. .s'lV T. Browiw 
OonMOtary t (kou'sek-ta-ri). n That which 
follows, conseiiuence; deduction from pra- 
mistis ; corollary ' Tliese propositions are 
coiiHccta ricK, ' n'lioditvi rd 
Conieoutet ( kon'se-kfit ). v.t To follow 
closely after; to pursue Wohey. 
Ck>llieOtttiOll t (koii-se-kfi'shnn). ii |1, eon- 
tteeutw, from eoniirtiiior, to follow - eon, and 
itrtfuor, to follow, whence ttequener, and 
from same root urennd ] 1 A follow- 

ing or sequel; train of eonsequenecs from \ 
premises; series of deductions *Cotuwru- 
tioiu evidently found in the premises ' Str • 
M Hale - 2. Suceesstou ; series of things , 
that follow each other. 

Ill a i|iiuk lonsnution of «.i>lour*. thr iiiiprrsMdn of 
c»ft\ i oUnif rc’iimins on the !tenHoriuiu 
■ Coimeeution month, in a*tron the space 
Iwtween one eoiiluiiction of the moon with 
tile sun and another: a lunar month. 
OonMCtttlVB ( kon - sek ' ft - tiv ). ti ( Fr. 
eoneeentif See CoNSKOPTloN ] 1 1'tiiii- 

terrupted in eimrse or succession; sue- ' 
ceeding one another in a regular ortler; 
suceessive. ‘ Fifty nmsrrufier years.' Ar- 
huthnot. -2. Following; sueoeming: with ; 
to ‘('onqireheiiding only the actions of a ' 
man. eotuuteutivr to volition ’ Locke -Con- 
geeutive ehortU. in mnHe, a succession or 
repetition of chonls of the same interval; 
as. cmweciiftvr octaves, eonueutive flftha- 


I Consecutive voiles, in magnstism, slight poles 

I formed at uregular points ol a magnetic 

I bar, which tend to disturb the attraction 
of the real pfdes. — Consecutive symptoms, 
in pathoL sympbmis that apjiear on the 
cessation, or during the detdine, of a disease, 
hut not having direct or evident connection 
with the prJinary ailment. — Consecutive 
eombinatum, in ehein a term applied to the 
chemical process by which a series of salts 

. are formed from one another; thus, the 
qiiadroxalute of potash is derived in the 
same way fmm the binoxalate as the binox- 
alate itself is derived from the neutral ox- 
alate, two atoms of water being displaced 
by two utiiiiis of hydrated oxalic acid. 

I Conseoutive (kon-sek'fii-tlv). n. In music, 
one of a scries of chords following each 
other at a like interval of pitch. The term 
is generally applied in tlie plural to the fur- 
hiddeii progression of fifths and octaves. 

CoilBecutlveXF (kon-sek'O-tiv-li). adv. In 
a eonsocutive manner; in regular succes- 
sion; successively. 

GonsecutiveiieBB (kon -sek'Q-tiv- ties), n. 
State of being consecutive or of following 
ill regular order. 

CoilB^tn IFr.J Counsel. Chaucer. 
ConBemlnate t (kon-sem'i-nat). v.t [L. 
eon, and semino, to mw. j To sow together, 
fu» different sorts of seeds. Bailey. 
ConBen68O0iioe,f ConBoneBoencyt (kou- 
se-iies'ens, knii-se-iies'eti-si), n. [L. eonse- 
ruiseo, bi grow old ] A growing old ; decay 
from age. Bay. 

CoilBenB6f (kon'sens), n A sense or feel- 
ing ill conjunction, or union, with another. 
Cudworth. 

ConBBllBiOll t (kon-sen'shon), M. fL. eonsen- 
sio. See CONSENT ] Agreement ; accord 
‘One mind and understanding, and a vital 
consension of the whole laidy.' Bentley 

CoxiBansiial (kon-scn'su-al or kun-sen'shu- 
al), a. 1. In 1mu>, formed or existing by 
mere consent ; as, a eonsensuai marriage - 
2 111 physiol, excited or caused by sensation 
or symimtliy and not by conscious volition. 

Consensual motions.in physiol a term ap- 
plied to two or more simultaneous motions, 
of wliicli tlie secondary or more remote 
motions arc indeiicndeiit of the will. 'I'hus 
the iris eontnu'ts when the eye is open to 
admit the light. 

COQBeilBUB (koii-seii'sus), n. [J* See Con- 
sent | Cnaiiimity; ngraemeiit; concord 
‘No such consensus can lie assumed ’ Times 
newspajter. 

ConBent (kun-sento, vi |L. conseutw, to 
agree— con, with, and sentw, to feel, per- 
ceive, think. I 1. To agree in sentiment, to be 
of the same mind; to accord. ‘ Flourisbiiig 
many years beforti Wycliffe, and iiiueli eon- 
sentiny y/iih hint in judgment.’ Fuller 
2. 1'o yield to what one has the right, power, 
or disposition to withhold ; to yield, as to 
iKTHuasioii or entreaty; to cumpl>. 

My poverty, but not iny will, tonsentj .\hal 
3. To agree to ai'ktiowledge; to approve; to 
asBottt, to eotieur: with to or tiiUv. 

1 M»/f/ the taw ih.'it It IS i;oud. Korn vii zh, 

Syn To accede, yield, assiuit, comply, agree, 
allow, ctincede, peniiit. atlinit. 

ConBent (kon-sent'). n. [From tlte verb] 

1 Vuluntitry accordance with what is done 
or projMised to lie done by another; a yield- 
ing of the mind or will t-o that which is pro- 
posiMl: acquiescence: coneurreiiee; eompll- 
fiii(;e; as. it parent gives his tumsent to the 
marriage of his daughter, 

1 KO'e ionxeut t« go along with you .*ihai 

2 Accord <if minds; agreement in upinioti 
or sentiment; unity of opinion 

They flock together in tonsent like so in.mv wlhl 
^resc .Nw.iX 

3.t A preconcerted design: concert. 

Here W.IS a tonsent. 

Knowing aftirehand of our nicTrimeiit, 

To iliish tt like a Chnstmus conietiv. .VAnA 

4 Agreement; coherence; com‘BiK)ndeiiee 
in parts, qualities, or operation 

Such is the world's great harmony that spnnin 
1* roui union, order, full consent of tilings. /*«»^ 

h In vathoL an agreement or sympatli}’, 
by which one affected part of the system 
affects some dlsUnt part. See Symi'ATHY. 
Cl. In late, intelligent concurrence in the 
terms t>f a contract or agreement, of such a 
nature as to bind the party consenting Con- 
sent of iwrties is Imulira In all legal and 
binding documents; hence persons legally' 
incapable <if giving consent, as idiots, pupils, 

. cannot Ite parties to a contract. Persons 
in a state of absolute drunkenness cannot 


give legal consent, although a lesser degree 
of intoxication will not afford a safBdeiit 
ground for annulling a contract. CSonsent 
is null where it proceeds on essential error, 
or where obtained by fraud, or by force and 
fear ■ Assent, Consent. Hee under ASSENT. 
ConBentt (kon-sent'), v. t. To grant; to allow; 
to give assent to 

Interpreters . . . will not consent it to be a true 
story. Afi/ton. 

OonBentanMty (kon-sen'ta-ne''i-ti). n. 
Mutual agreement. North Brit Rev. [Bare.] 
ConBentaneOUB ( kon-sen-ta'ne-us). a. [ L. 
consetitaneus. Hee Consent ] Agreeable ; 
accordant; consistent with; suitable. *A 
good law and consentaneous to reason.' 
UoweU. 

ConBentaneottBly (kon-sen-ta'ne-u8-li),adti. 
Agreeably; consistently; suitably. Dr. Car- 
venter. 

Con8entaiieouBne8B(kon-sen-ta'iie-u8-nesX 
n. Agreement: accordance; consistency. 
Dr. Can&nter. 

ConBenier ( kon-sent'dr ), n. One who con> 
Bents. ‘No party nor consent er to it (trea- 
; son).’ Sir M. Dale. 

Conaentlent ( kon-sen'shi-ent ). a [ L. eon- 
I setUiens, emisentiu. See CONSENT ] Agree- 
I ing; accordant; tending to the same point; 

I unanimous ‘The consentient Judgment of 
; the Church.' Bp. Pearson. 

ConBentlngly ( kun-sentlng-li ), adv. In a 
consenting or acquiescent manner. Jer. 
TayUir. 

ConBeqiuenoe (kon'se-kweusX n. [L. amse- 
quentia, from consequor—con, and seuwr, 
to follow, from root of second.] 1. Tliat 
which follows from any act, cause, principle, 
or scries of actions , an event or effect pro- 
duced by some preceding act or cause. 

I Shun th(‘ bitter tonsequence: for know 

1 lie day thou eatest tlicreof, iiiy hole coiiiinand 
*1 raiihgrehhed, iiieviMbly thou h)i.ilt die 

Miiton. 

2 Conclusion; inference; deduction. 

C.in ^ylloijism set thnig.h right? 

No-~iii.iJurs Soon witli minors hglu ; 

( >r liutli ill friendly (.onsnrt Joined, 

1 The consequence liinph false liehind. Prior. 

; 3 Connection of cause and effect ; consecu- 
tion 

' I iiiiist .ifter thee, with this niy sun ; 

I Sutli fatal consequent f unites ns tlircc Milton. 

I 4 Jm)H>rtancc: prectMled by qf; us, this is a 
mutter of eonsequenee, nr oj Home, little, 
}front,m'iconscquenee as a)i))licd to persons, 

; importance; extensive influence; distinc- 
, tion; as, a man oj great consequence 
j *1 heir people are if as little lonsequence .is women 

I and children Ixv-ft 

I In cotisequeuce of, by means of; as the 
' effeiTt of; by reason tif; through. 

' ConBequencet (kon'se-kwens), v i. To draw 
inferences; to form deductioiis 
M uses condesr ends to such anicthodicil and sihool- 
like w,iy of dermiiig .ind coHsequencmj^ Mitton 

ConBequent (kon'se-kwent), a [L conse- 
quens] 1 Following as the iiaturul eflect : 
w ith to or on 

The right was lonseqnent to, and built on, an .let 
perfectly personal Locke. 

2 Following by necessary inference or ra- 
tional detluctioii: with to\ as, a proiHiaition 
consequent to other proptisitiuns 
ConBequent (kon'se-kwent). n 1. Effect; 
that wliich folluw's a cause. [Bare or ob- 
solete ] 

They wrre ill governed, wliicii is alw^s a conse- 
quent of til iNiyment. .So y Partes. 

2 In loijic, (o) tliut member of a hypotheti- 
cal proposithui which contains the conclu- 
sion. Hee Antecehknt. (b) The conclusion 
of a syllogism Consequent of a ratio, in 
math IS tlie hitter of the two tenns of a ratio, 
or that witli which the antecedent is com- 
pared. Thus, in the ratio m : n, or m to n, 
n is the consequent and m the antecedent. 
ConBequentlal ( kon - se - kwen ' shal ), a. 
1. Following us the effect ; produced by the 
connection of effects with causes. 

\Vc soinciinifs wrangle when wc should debate: 

A constqurntMl til w Inch freedom draw* . 

A l>ad etfcit, Imt from a noble cause Prior. 

- -Consequential losses or damages, in law, 
are such losses or damages as arise out of a 
man's act, for which, acconling to a funda- 
mental principle in law. he is answerable if 
he could have avoided them.— 2 t Having 
the consequence Justly connecteil with the 

{ iremises; conclusive Sir M. Hale.- 3. Af- 
ecting airs of great self-iniportaiice, or 
characterized by such affectation; conceited; 
pompous: applied to persons and their 
manners ‘His stately and consequential 
pace.' Sir W. Scott. 


Fite. fir. fat. fgll; m£, met, h()r; pine, pin; n6te, not, voBft; tffbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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OoniequAntlally (kon-sd-kwen'shal-lix 
adv. 1. with just deduction of conseciuences; 
with riffht connection of ideas. ' The faculty 
of uniting eonseqtusntially/ Addition — 
2. By consequence; not immediately; even- 
tually. South.~~S. In a regular series; in 
the order of cause and effect 

Were a man a kinfr in his dreams, and a beamr 
awake, and dreamt comeifUfHttatly, and in rnntiini- 
ous unbroken schemes, would he be in reality a king' 
or a beggar? Addtson 

4. With assumed importance; with conceit; 
pompously. 

OonsequentlalneBB ( knn - ad - kwen 'sIirI • 
nes), n. 1. The quality oi being conse<iuen- 
tial or consecutive, as in discourse.- 2. Con- 
ceit; pompousness: the assumption of dig- 
nity or importance. 

Consequently (kon'sS-kwent-li), ode. By 
consequence; by necessary connection of 
effects with their causes; in consequence of 
something. Comp. 'I'ukkkfouk 
ConsequentneSBt (kon'se-kwent-nes). n. 
Regular connection of propositions, follow- 
ing each other; consecution of discourse. 
‘The tmwrqndintnMfi of the whole body of 
the doctrine ’ Svr K Diqby. 

Consertlon (kon-s6r'shon), n iL. eonsero, 
eon»ertum, to put together -eon, together, 
and aero, sertum, to bind 1 Junction; adap- 
tation. * Comertinn of design, how exqui- 
site!’ Youiiff. [Rare 1 
Consenrable (kon-sOrv'u-bi), a. fSee Con- 
SEKVK ] That may lie kept or preserved 
from decay or injury. 

Oon8enrancy(kon-HCn''an-8i), n. [L. coivier- 
vam. See Conseuvk J The act of preserv- 
ing; conservation; prcsoi*vation. A cmtrt 
qf eonservaney is held by the Lord-mayor of 
London for the preservation of tlie ffshery 
on tlie Thames. 

Oonservant (kou-sSrv'ant), a. Preserving; 
having the power or quality of pi'eserving 
from decay or destruction iRare 1 

The papacy W.1S either the procre.uit nrce^MC'Tvf/// 
cause of all the ecclesiasticid contr<wersics in the 
Christian world. huller 

Conservation (kon-s6r-va'shon), n [L. 
eotmervatu) Hee (JoNSKllVE ] 'J’hc act of 
preserving, guarding, or protecting; pit^ser- 
vatioii from loss, decay, injury, or violation; 
the keeping of a thing in a safe or entire 
state; preservation: as, the eomermtion of 
Imdies from iierishing; the. coiun^rvation of 
the tMtace of society; the eonaervation of 
privileges 

There may indeed be times of jiressing d.iiigur, 
when the nf all, «leiiian(U the s.uriri(.e 

of tlie leg.*!! rights of ,i few Haliam 

- ConHermtion of enerffy See under liN- 
ERQY, PullCE 

Oonservatlonal (kon-s^r-vH^slum-al), a 
Tending to preserve, preservative. 
Conservatism (kon-s^rv'at-izin), n 1 Thu 
practice of ureserviug what is ustablislicd 
2. The political principles and opinions 
maintained liy (kmservutives. 

Conservative (kou-sf>rv'a-tiv), a l Pre- 
servative; having power nr tending to jire- 
serve in a safe or entire state, or from loss, 
waste, tir injury: said of things. ‘The 
spherical figure tlie most conm’rvativc of all ' 
Peaeham - ' 2. ItcsjNictiiig fild iiistitutioiis, 
customs, and the like, dealing tenderly 
with what is old or established; not given 
to cliange merely for the sake of change: 
said of persons and their principles. 

His (Alfred's) character was of that sterling r<J«xer- 
vatnx kind which bases itself upon old facts, but ac- 
cepts new facts as a reason for change 

L. H. Pearson 

Hence -.3 (a) In apolitical sense, having a 
tendency to uphold and preserve entire the 
institutions of the country, iioth civil and 
ecclesiastical; opposed to radical changes 
or innovations in church and state 

The slow progress which Sweden has made in In- 
troducing nee<lfiil refiiriiis, is owing to the ronserva- 
trvf spirit of the nubility and the priesthood 

tiiiyard Taylor. 

(h) Pertaining to the Conservatives or their 
principles 

The result of this struggle was highly favourable to 
the Conservatti/e party. Macaulay. 

Hee the noun. 

Gonservative (kon-s^rv'a-tiv). n. 1. One j 
who aims to preserve from ruin, innovation, : 
injury, or radical chan^; tme who wishes ] 
to maintain an institution or form of gov- 
ernment in its present state: a preserver; a ' 
guardian. 

The Holy Spirit is the great (ottservahif of the | 
new life. for Taylor 

8. One of the political party which sprang I 
up about the time of the paaeiug of the ' 


first reform bill: a Tory. The professed 
object of the Conservatives, as a political 
body, is to support and preserve by every 
\ constitutional means the existing iiisti- 
. tutions of tlie country, both ecclesiasti- 
, cal and civil; and to o^iposo such measures 
and changes as they lielieve have a tendency 
either to destroy or to impair these institu- 
tions. 

We see that if M. Dumont had died in 1790, he 
would have died, tu use the new cant word, a decided 
' eonstrvattve.' Macaulay. 

Conservatlvsness (kon-s6rv'a-tiv-neB), n. 
Tendency to preserve; conservatism. 

I Conservatoire (koft-sar-va-twar). «. [JY., 

1 from It eonaermtorin.] A name given to an 
estahlishment for promoting tlie study of 
any special branch. 'ITie first conservatoire 
I wasestalilished at Naples in 15.37 for tlie study 
I of music and declamation; others followed 
In Italy, I'rance, Germany, and Belgium Ori- 
ginally these coiiservatoircB were intended 
for foundlings, onihaiiM, and mior children, 
and the pupils were boarded and clothed 
and instructed gratuitously. There are also 
conservatoires for instructions in the nie- 
(‘.hanical arts. 

Conservator (kon-sAr-va't^r or kon'sAr-va- 
tdr), n 1. A preserver; one who preserves 
from injury or violation; specidcally, an 
officer who has the chanfe of ureserviug the 
piililic peace, as a judge, sheriff, or tlie like; 
also, an officer who has the charge of pi‘c- 
serving the rights and privileges of a city. 
coriNiratioii, or coiiiniunity, as in Catholic 
universities. It is a word of extensive 
apjdication — 2 In Connecticut, a itersnn 
appointed to superintend idiots, lunatics, 
&c , manage their property, and pi'dsorve it 
from waste. ConaerveUora of me peace, 
officers wlin, by the common law of Kiig- 
land, were appointed for the prosorvation 
of the ptildic peace, liefon* the institution 
of justices of the peace Tlieir powers were 
far inferior to those of modem justices of 
the peace. 

Oonservatoxy (kon-8i^r%''a-tor-i), a Having 
the quality of preserving from loss, decay, 
or injury 

Conservatory (koii-s<^rv'a-tor-i), n 1 1 A 
preservative. ‘A eonaervaiory of life.’ 
liacon. 

In Christ's law uou coticuptscet is the ronterr'afory 
and the l.ist duty uf every commandiiitMit 

jer Taylor. 

2 A p1iu:e for preserving anything in a state 
desired, as from loss, decay, wnstt;, or in- 
jury; as, a flsh-pond for keeping fish, a 
granary for cum, an ice-house for ice and 
oilier things, a n'coptaclc for water, ifcc ; 
a repository, us of models. - IRare 1—3. A 
large- greenhouse for preserving exotics and 
utlier teiidur pbuits: this is the sense in 
which tfic word is most commonly used — 
4 A place of pidilic iiistmctlori, designed to 
jiromotc the stiuly of some iiraiich of seienee 
or art See Conservatoire 
Conservatrix (kon-8(>r-va'trikB), n. fern, of 
conarrvator. 

Conserve (kon-s6rv0, V.t pret iV: pp. con- 
aervrd; pjir cimaermny. conaerm con, 
and aervo, to liold, keep, or guard 1 1. 'J'o 
keep ill a safe or sound state; to save; to 
pi'eserve from loss, decay, waste, fir injury; 
tfi defend from violation; as, to conaerve 
liodies from perishing, tf> conaerw the jieaee 
of society. ‘All thhiffs eonaerviny safe till 
his retreat ’ Chapman. —2. To preserve with 
sugar, A'-c , in order to prevent decay, ns 
fruits, roots, herbs, d::e. 

Conserve (kon'sCTv), n. l. ’Tliat which is 
conserved; siKH-ifleally, a BwectpiGat made 
of the inspissated juice of fmit boiled with 
sugar ~2. In phar. a form of niedieirie f;on- 
trived to preser^'e the llfiwers, heriis. roots, 
nr fruits of simphni as nearly as possiide in 
their natural fresh state. 1'he tcmi is also 
applied tf> a mixture of fresh vegetables and 
sugar of the consistence of honey. ~ 3 t A 
conservatory Jit^lyn. 

Conserver (kon-s^Tv^erX n. l. One whr> con- 
serves or preserves; one who keeps from 
loss or injury; one who lays up for preser- 
vation. 

Priests have been the conservers of knowledge and 
story Air //' Temple. 

2. A preparer of conserves or sweetmeats 
Consessiont (kon-se'shonXn. (L conaeaaio. 
Sec SESSION.] A sitting together Iktiley 
Consessort (kon-ses's^r), n. One that sits 
with others Bailey. 

Consldsr (kon-sid'^r), vt. [L. eonaide.ru, tfi 
view attentively, to consider: an augurlal 
term— con, together, and tddua, aideria, a 


constellation. Comp, contemplate.] 1. To 
fix the mind on, with a view to a careful 
examination; tf> think on with care; to pon- 
der; to study: to meditate on. 

Know, therelort*. this day, and censtder it in thy 
heart. Dent iv. 

H.ist thou considered iny servant Job? Job I. 8. 
Consider the lilies of the held how they grow. 

Mat. vi. aS. 

2. To view attentively; to observe and ex- 
amine. 

The (triest shall noi.ri,3A^ the leprosy Lev. xtii. 13 

• Cim.ri,ier well.’ the voice replied, 

* th.»t two hours since h.ith died; 

M lit thou tiiul tMssion, jirtiii. or pride?' Tennyson. 

8. To regard with thoughtful sympathy; to 
relieve. 

Olessrd is he that <-eNjrii/ere//i the poor, l*s xli 1. 

4. To take into considcriitioii; to have re- 
gard i>r respect to; to respect 

Consider, sir, the chnnrc of war .Sitak 

England could grow into a posture of being more 
united at home, and more considered abroad 

Temple. 

5. To take into view or accniint, or have re- 
gard to, in examination, or in forming an 
estimate; as, in adjusting accouiits, services, 
time, and expense ought to he eonaidered. 
Hence - li. To retiiiite; tf> reward, particu- 
larly for gratuitfiUB services 

Yon that h.ive worn yoiir eyes almost out in the 
NcrviLc, you will be considered. Shak. 

7. 'I'o ivgard in a particular light; to judge 
to he; to esteem; to roekon; as, 1 eonaider 
him a rascal. 

Considered as plays, his (Aischylus*) works are 
absurd; considered ns choruses, they are above all 
praise Maiaulay. 

HYN. To ponder, weigh, revolve, study, 
meditate on. contemplate, cxaiiiiiiu 
Consider (kon-sid'^r), t> i 1. ’I'o think seri- 
ously, maturely, or carefully; to reffect: 
BometinieH with qf. 

In the d.iy of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of 
adversity I eiMofer. Ltc-I vli 14. 

( omader, William: take a month to tliink, 

And let me have an answer to iny wish; 

Or. by the Lord that made im, yon shrill pack. 

Tennyson 

If It be the desire, the general desire, of the hniiKO 
to adopt any inethi>d of attaining tlie object which 
the nultle lord has in view, we .ire perfectly ready to 
tonsider oj awiX adopt th.it method Gladstone. 

2. To doiilit; to hesitait' ‘ ’I'hc tears that 
stood eomiderin{) in her uyus ’ I>ryden. 
IRare 1-- .SvN 'I’o reflect, ponder, delilturaie. 
Considerable (kon-hid'^r-a-hl). a | Kr and 
Sp. Sec f'oNHiDER.l 1 1 'I'lmt may bi* consi- 
dered; that is to be observtul, rtuimrked, nr 
attended to 

It IS couMderable, tl> some urns h.ive Ii.nil ins(ri|i- 
tioiis on them, expressing that the l.inips were burn- 
ing II 'itkins. 

2. Worthy t>f coiisitleratiuii; worthy of re- 
gard or attention [(MisoloHceiit I 
Eternity is infinitely tin most tonudetahle iliirnlion, 
ftllotxon. 

Hence- 3 Respectaitle; tleservingtif notice; 
of some distinction : applied to persons. 
lOiisolescent ] 

You are, indeed, a very touMderabie iii.'in yuntui. 
4. Worthy of consideratioii on account of 
its amount; more than a little; moderately 
laige; somewlmt iiiiiKirtaiit or valuable; as, 
a man of conaiderahle iiifliteiice; a cjinaider- 
able estate * Conaiderahle sums of money.' 
Clarendon. ' A cunaiilerahle part of the earth 
is yet unknown. ’ Bp Wilhina ‘Aliodyof 
a very conaiderahle thickness ’ T Unmet. 
‘Wc had u number on lioard.’ 

A ddiaon. 

Considerableness (koii-Hid'ci'-a-id-nes), n. 
Home degn^eof importnnee, nionient, or dig- 
nity; a degree of value or linportuiicc that 
deserves notice [Rare or olmolcsceiit | 

Wc must nut .dw.'iys nii.asiire llu- tonuderaNeness 
of thingx by tlicir iinniednitr usi fulness Hoyle. 

Considerably (kon-siirfsr-a-iilj), in a 
degree deserving notice ; in a degree not 
trifling or unimportant 

And Eiirfijii still lonitderah/y g.iins 
Roth by their guud cxfiinpies and their |Miin& 
Koscotnmon 

Considerance 1 (kon-sidV'r-ans). n. Consi- 
deration; reflection, solier thought 
Considerate (kon-sid'fT at), a I L eunauUr- 
atua See (’oNHIUKK j 1 (iiveii to eorisider- 
ation or t<i sober reflitctioii , thoughtful; 
hence, serious ; circuinspect ; careful ; dis- 
creet; prudent; not hasty or rash, not neg- 
ligent 

/Eneus is fiatient, r0n.ri</(rrtf/^, and careful uf his 
|>eople Dryden 

2. Having respect to; regardful. [Rare or 
oitsoleie J 


ch, eAain; eh, Sc. locA; g, yo; j,iob; ft, Fr. ton; 
VoL. 1. 


ng, aing\ tii, (Aen; th, tAIn; w, trig; wh, t«Aig; zh, anire.—See KEY. 
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Thouifh they will do nothlnff for virtue, yet they 
may be presumed more considerate of praise. 

Pr. //. More. 

8. Dolilierate; calm. [Bare or obeolete.] 

I went the next day secretly to take a considerate 
view. Sir H. Blount. 

4 Characterized by conalderatlon or regard 
for another's circumstances and feelings; 
not rigorous r»r exacting; as, a comiaesr- 
ate master; eoturidtirate treatment. —Hr n. 
Thoughtful, reflective, careful, discreet, 
prudent, deliberate, serious. 

Ooniiderately (kon-sid'6r-at>li), adv. With 
delilieration; with due consideration; calm- 
ly: prudently 

OoilBlderateiieM (kon-sid'6r-at>nes), n 

1. rrudence; calm delilicratlou. 2. Regard 
for another’s cinriimstances or feelings. 
Ooniideratlon (kon-sidVii-ft'^Hhou). n IL 
oonoidrratio. Kee (>)NHII>KK J 1 The act ot 
considering; mental view; regard; notice; 
us, let us take into corutiflrmtinn the (‘on- 
scfiuences of a hasty decision 2 Mature 
thought: serious delilieration 

I-cl us think witii Sidney 

Consideration, like an ( .iiiir. 

And whipped thr oflriuliii>; A'l mi out of him 
Shalt 

5 Thoiigiitfiil, sympathetic. u)iiirceiiitive. or 
duo regard or icspcct. Hoiiictimes with Yor; 
as, conoidrrntinh jur tlic feelings of others 
is the mark of a gentleman 

( oinideriitii’n /■>« Iht: poor is a (Inctniif of the 
(htinh. Aetotnan 

‘11)1 louxuiehifti'n with wliK h he (foilili'o) w,is 
trrateil H'heioe// 

Till- iiiiih rsiniii d li.is the honour to rciirat to 
Ml KiilsiMti.iii till* .issiiriiiK of his hMi roniidet a- 
tnni // ehxter 

4 Contemplation; rncditntloir with o/ 

‘Hu love vnii he.ir lo Mopsii h.ith lirnught you to 
till e/’her sirtiies Sufney 

r» Sonic degree of importance , claim to 
notice oi regiiid; ii moderate degree of re- 
spoetaiiility 

l.ie.iu IS tiu oulv .lullior of , mi wifertt/im/ aiimni 
the I..IIIII poels nlio w.ts not expl.tined for tIu use 
the I i.iupliiii Addnon 

fi That which is considered; motive of ac- 
tion, iiilluence, ground of eoiiduet 

He w.is olihoed, tiritei odciit to nil other tonudera 
Oionx, lo seiiri h an .isyliiiii Drvdett 

7 That witieli has innuimce. or ought to 
have iiilliieiiee, in eoiiilng to a deteriniiia- 
(iou; ground of eoiieludiiig; reason 

The truth is, some iiu/ii(fmif/.»a,r, whu h are neces- 
sary til the foriiiiiig of a lorreit Judgment, seem to 
iiase esi aped the iiutKi* of many writers oi the time 
teeiitli I eiitiiry Mamulay. 

H lleconnadise for trouhle, service rendered, 
and the like; remuiieration ICoIhu; ] 

'I he geiitli'tn.in shall not have the trouhle to put on 
a lire I'll put it on myself, for a lonrtderafton 

Sir //■ .\rott 

l> 111 law. the reason which moves a eoii- 
tractliig ]iiirty to enttu* into an agrceinent; 
the matcriiil eaiise of a contract; the price 
or motive of a stipulntioii In ull contracts 
each party gives something in exchange for 
what he receives A eontriK'.t is an agree- 
ment upon Hiinieieiit eonsiderntioii This 
consideration is express or implied , express, 
when tile thing to he givtMi or done is sjieei- 
fled, iinjilied, when no Hpucitic eousideratioii 
is agreed upon, but Jiistiee reqiiircH it and 
the law implies ii, ns, w'lien a man hibonrs 
for iiuotlier svitliout stipulating for wages 
the lass infers tliat he sliall iveeive a rea- 
ioiialde eoimitii' ration A good eoiisidera* 
tion is that of Idood or natural love; a 
vajlimide eousideratioii is such ns money, 
marriage. A‘c lienee a eonsiderntioii is 
nil eipiivnlent or reeoiniKiiise ; that whieh 
is given ns of imiuhI estimateil value with 
that which is received in Sroto law. when 
value in money or goods or serviees has 
Iteen given in rtdiini for a deed granted, 
the eonsiderntioii is said to he onmnne; wlieii 
a deed is granted without vii1iii>, aiul from 
nieiii love ant! favour t<i tin* grantee, the 




oiiieration ijf, in ix^spect or rt^gard of, in re- | 
turn for 

Thi* Kovcrcigii IS bound to pnitccl his siihicvls, in i 
« im «!./<’» iiOi’u ^ their .xllegMiu c ti* him /{r»Mjchani 

Consideratlvet (kim-siilVr-a-tiv). a. Taking 
into consideration, thoughifiil; careful *1 
love to lie coiixirfcrrtfiiv ' H Jonttrm 
Oonilderator t (kon-sid-t'r-A't^rX » <hie 
w1m» eoitsitlers . a etuislderer. ‘ Mystical 
comiiieraUirH ' Sir T linnme 
Oontlderer (koii siti'6r-er), n A thinker; 
one who considers a man of rellection. 
OOllllderlllg(kon-sid'^r-iiig). /<reii Having 

X rd tti; taking into aecount: making 
S’atiee for | 


C0Hxii4rrf«V'theweskiies»ofourttatare. S/eetatior. 

[In reality eomidering in this use isa paiii- 

Coniiddrlllg (kon-ild^£r-tng), n. The act of 
deliberating or carefully attmding to; heel- 
tation. [Bare or obsolete.] 

Many-tnaxed considenngs did throng. 

And prefsed in with this caution. Sham. 

O ntialilarlTi gly ncon-sid^Ar-ing-H). adv. With 
consideration or deliberation. 

Conalgll (koii-sin'i, v.t. [L cansignOf to seal 
or sign -etm, anu mwrut, to ecal or stamp; 
Kignnm, a sign, seal, or mark. Bee SiQH.] 

1 Tu give, send, or set over; to transfer or 
deliver into the possession of another or 
into a diffenmt state, with the sense of 
fixedness in that state or ponnaueuue of 
jiosscssion ; as, at death the Ixidy is eofUfiffned 
to the grave. 

At the rlay of general account, good men are to be 
consigned over to anotiier state. Bp Atterbury. 

2 To deliver or transfer, as a charge or 
trust; to iiitriist; os. to consign goods to a 
factor. 

Atrides {sirtiiig fur the 1 rujan war, 

( onugned the youtiiful consort to his cure. Pope. 

3. To put into a certain form or commit for 
jiemianeiit preservation. 

The four evaiigehsts consigned to writing that his- 
tory. Addison. 

4 To set apart; to assign; to appropriate 

Till* I’rencii commander i unsigned it to the use for 
whii h it w,is intended. Dryden 

5 f 'To imiiress, ns with a stamp or seal. 

Lonsign iiiy .spirit with great fear J^er. Taylor, 

- IntniHt, Cttmmit, ComUjn Bee under 
( 3oM M IT. - .Sy n 'J\ I ileli ver, commit, intrust, 
i*esign 

Conslgnt (kon-siii'). I* i 1. I'o submit; sur- 
render one's self, to yield. 

Ail lovers must 

C oHstgu to thee .uid come to dust. Shak 

2 'I'o agree, assent, or consent. 'A hard 
(‘ondltion ... to conoian to ’ Shak 

ConBlgnatary (kon-sig^na-tar-i), n. One to 
whom any trust or hiisinoss is consigned. 
ConaiBnatiOXl (kon-sig-na'slioii), n. 1. The 
act of consigning; the act of uclivering or 
coiniiiittiiig to another fierson, place, or 
state 

llesp.iir IS aterbiiti consignation to eternal riitti 
yer. Taylor. 

I Bare. 1 SccfJoNSlGNMKNT -2 IhSrotmlaw, 
tlic depositing in the hands of a third party 
of a sum of money about whieh there is 
eitliiM' a dispute or a competition - 3 t I'he 
act of confiriniiig, as by signature nr stamp; 
lioiicc, an indication; an evidence 'The 
most certain consignations of an excellent 
value ' t/cr Taulor. 

Oonslgnature (kon-sig'ua-tiir), n Full sig- 
nature; Joint signing or stamping. 
Conilgn^ (kAfi-se-nya). n. | Fr ] Milit (a) 
order or instruction given to a sentinel; a 
watchword; a eountersign (b) A })erson 
coiiiiiiaiuled kt*ep within cortaiu bounds. 
Oonsignen (kon-sin-e'), ti The iicrson to 
whom goods or other things are delivered 
ill trust, for sale or superintcndeuce ; a 
factor 

ConBigner, OonilgnorCkoii-siiTAr, kon-siu'- 
or), n 'J'lie person who consigns; one who 
sends, delivers, or conmilts gooils to auother 
for sale or to ship for snperinteiidenee, bills 
of lading, papers, &v. 

Conslgswcant (kon-sig-nif 'ik-ant), a. Kx- 
jires^g joint sigiiificatioti. 
CfonBlgnlflcation (kon-sig'iii-fl-ka^shon), ri. 
(See SiuNlFY 1 Joint siguiflcatioii; eoimo- 
tatiou I Ritre ] 

Hr calls the additional denoting of tune by a truly 
philoMipliii word, a consigni/ication Hams 

Conslgniflcatlye (kun-sig-nif'lk-at-iv). a. 
{See SioMFY. ] Having a like signification, 
nr jointly significative 

Conilgnmr (kon-sig'ni-f I), r t To denote a 
Joint signification; to connote IKart* ] 

The V yphcT has no value of itself, and only serves 
to connote and lousignt^ Herne Tooke. 

Consignment (knn-Mn'roent), n The act 
of consigiilng. consignation; the act of send- 
ing or cominitting, as a charge for safe keep- 
ing or maiii^inent; the act of deiiositing 
with, as goods for sale. —2. llie thing con- 
signed; the quantity of goods sent or de- 
livered to a factor for sale; as. A received 
a large consignment of giunis from li — 

3 The writing by whieh anytliiiig is eon- 
signed 

Conslliary ^on-sil'i-a rl), a [L eonsHiari- 
us, counselling J Having the ohsoracter of 
a counsel Jer. Taylor. 


ConiUlonoe (kon-airi-eni), n. [L. eoii» to- 
gether. and joftrs, to leap.] Coincidence; 
concurrence. 

The law of gravitation may be proved by a cvw- 
silienee of inductions. Quart. Jtev. 

Oonitmilar (kon-Bi'mi-ier), a. [L. eon, with, 
and timilis, iika] Having common resem- 
blanoe. [Bare.] 

OonstHiilitiide (kon-si-mi'li-tfidX n. Be- 
■emblance. [Bore.] 

Oonslmillty (kon-si-mni-ti), n. Common 
resemblance. [Bare.] 

By which means, and their consimtTUv of disposi- 
tion, there was a very conjunct friendship between 
the two brotliers and him. Raleigh, 

Consist (kon-Bist'k V.t. [L. eonsisto—con, 
and sisto, to stand.] 1. To stand together; 
to be in a flixed or permanent state, as a 
iKidy composed of parts in union or con- 
nection; hence, to be; to exist: to subsist; 
to be supported and maintained. 

lie lb before all things, and by him all things con- 
sist Col. 1. 17. 

2. t To remain coherent, stable, or fixed. 

It is against the nature of water to consist and 
stay itself Brerewood, 

3. To stand or be; to be comprised or con- 
tained; followed by in; as, tlic beauty of 
eidstolary writing consists in ease and free- 
dom.— 4. To be composed; to bo made up: 
followed liy o/. 

The land would consist qf plains, and valleys, and 
mountains. 

r* 'J'o be compatible, consistent, orhaimoni- 
uus; tu be in accordance; to hamioiiize; to 
accord: now followed by leif/t, formerly 
used also absolutely. 

This was a consisting which was supported 
by colKitcr.il proofs Bp Burnet 

Health consists with temperance ahuie Pope 
— To consist together, to coexist; tu have 
being concurrently 

Necessity and election cannot consist together m 
the S.1111L' act. Bramhall 

Consistence, Consistency (kon-sistYms, 
kon-sist'cn-si), n 1 A Htundnig together; 
a being fixed in union, us the parts <if a 
body: that state of a body in which its com- 
ponent parts remain fixed. 

The lonsistency of laxlies is divers; dense, rare, 
tangible, pneutiiatical, voKitilr, Ac Baton 

2. All indefinite degree of density or viscosity 

loit the Juices or liquor be boiled into the consist- 
ency of Mtup. Arbnthnot 

3. Huhstaucc; make; flminess of constitu- 
tion or character: as, resolutions of durable 
consistence [Bure ] 

His frlciulsbip is of a noble make and a lasting 
consistency. South 

4. A stuiuling together, ns the parts of a 

system, or of conduct, «S^c ; agreement or 
haruiony of all parts of a coiiiplex thing 
among themselves, or of the same thing 
with itself at difierent times; coiigruity: 
uiiifomiity; as, the consistency of laws, iv- 
giilations, or judicial doeisious; consistency 
of opinioiis; consistency of behaviour or of 
diameter 

'I'hcrc IS harmony and consistency in all God's 
works J.. Lathrop 

r> A standing; a state of rest, in which 
things capable of growth or decrease remain 
for a time at a stand; iiersisteiice. [Bare or 
obsolete. ] 

Meditation will confinii resolutions of good, and 
give them a durable consistence in the soul 

Hammond. 

(i t That which stands tiigether as a united 
whole; a eomhinution 

The church of God, ns meaning the whole lonsist- 
erne of orilcrs and mcnibers- Milton 

Consistent (kon-sist'ent), a. [L consistens. 
See Consist.] 1 Fixed; firm; not lluitl; ns, 
the consistent parts of a hoily, distinguished 
from the fluid - 2. Standing together or in 
agreement; conipatihle; congruous; uni- 
form: not contradictory or opptised; as, 
two opinions or schemes are consistent; let 
a man he consistent with himself; the law 
is consistent with justice and policy. 

So two consistent motions act the soul. Pope. 

Consistentes (kon-sfs-tent'cz). n. pi. [L. 
ppr of evnsisto eon, together, and sisto, 
to stand ] The thinl or highest order of 
lienitents in the early church They were 
permitted to be present at the eelehratiou 
of sacraments, but were not allowed either 
to join in making oblations or to receive the 
holy communion. Called also Standers. 
Consistently (kon-sist'eut-li), adv. In a 
consistent manner; in agreement; agreealdy 
to one's own professions ; as, to command 
confidence a man must act eontistently. 


FAte. far. fat, full; me. met. hi^r; pine, pin: iiOte, not. inove; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil. pound; u. Sc. abtme; y. Sc. fey. 
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OOBBtrttllgt (kon-aiBt'ing), p. and a. Hav- 
ing couBistence; as, * consisting bodiea' 
Baean.—2. Consistent: followed by with. 

You could not help bestowing more than is cm* 
siMne With the fortune of a private man. or with 
the wul of any but an Aiexander. Drydtn. 

ConBiBtorlBl, Conalftory (kon-sis-to'ri-al, 
kon'sis-tor-i), a. [See Consistory.] Per- 
taining or relating to a consistory, or eccle- 
siastical court of an archbishop or bishop. 

* Contistorial laws. ’ Hooker. 

Every archbishop and bisliup of a diocese hath a 
coMStsiory court. i-ncy. 

In Scotland the term comutorial court was 
applied to the commissary court (now uiiol- 
isned), which came in place of the more 
ancient bisliop’s court. 

ConilBtorlan (kon-sis-tO'ri-an), a. Relating 
to an order of presbyterian assemblies. 
ConiiBtory (kon'sis-tor-i}, n. [L comistori- 
um, a place of assembly, a council. See 
Consist.] Primarily, a place of meeting; a 
council house or nlace of justice. Hence— 

1. A place of justice in tlie spiritual court, 
or the court itself; the court of every 
diocesan bishop, held in their cathedral 
churches, for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes arising within the diocese, in the 
Englisli Church, the consistory court is held 
by the bishop’s chancellor or commissary, 
and by archdeacons or tlieir ofHcinls, eitlior 
in the cathedral f'hurch or other convenient 
place in the diocese, for the hearing and 
determining of matters of ecclesiastical 
cognizance happening within that diocese. 

2. An assembly of prelates; the college of 
cardinals at Rome 

Pius was then hearing causes in loutiitory 

Jiacon. 

8 A solemn assembly or council. 

In niiil air 

To cnuni'il suininnns all his mighty peers 
A gliinin> iomtitory Milton. 

4.t A place of residence.— fi In some Ue> 
formed churches, an assembly or council of 
ministers and elders -an assembly and title 
originated by Oalvin 

In bomc churrhes, as the Dutch, a consistory is thr 
lowest tribunal. I'orrespniuling to a Prcsbyteri.in 
rhiirih'Sessioti ; ami in others, as the Korornicd 
(.hurch uf I'ratice, it is composed of imnisters ami 
elderb, corresponding to a presbytery itoodrnh 

Gonsooiatet (kon-so'shi-ut), n [L eonsocia- 
ills See the next word J An associate; a 
partner or confederate; an accomplice. 

* Coivsociates in the conspiracy of Somerset.' 
Hayward. 

COBBOOiate (kon-sd'shi>at). v.t prot dr pp. 
comociatedi ppY. consociatiny |1.. connocui- 
tus. from coHsodo —con, and socio, tci unite; 
socius, a companion See SixMAb | 1 t To 
unite; to join; to associate 

Ships coHSOCiate tlic most remote regions of the 
e.irth i,ir 1 . Herbert 

Tlie best outward sh.ipes are the iikelicst to be 
ronrottafed with good inward r.iriilties ll’otton 

2 t To cement or hold in close union. ‘'J'o 
coHsociate severed words ’ Mallett -8 In 
the United States, to unite in an assembly 
or convention, us pustora and messengers or 
delegates of churches 

ConBOdate (kon-s6'shi-at), 1 To unite; 
to coalesce. Bentley. [Rare or obsolete J 
2 In the United States, to unite or meet in 
a body forming a consociation of pastors 
and messengers. 

ConBOCiatlon (kon-sd'shi-u"shon). it. 1 In- 
timate union of persons; fellowship; alli- 
ance; companionship; union of things, 
(l^ire or obsolete, bein^ superseded by aseo- 
eiation.} *A consociation of offices ’ li Jon- 
son ‘ By go long consociation with a prince 
of such excellent nature ' Sir H Wotton - 
2. In the United States, fellowship or union 
of churches by their pastors and delegates; 
a meeting of the pastors and delegates of 
a number of congregational churches, for 
aiding and supporting each other, and form- 
ing an advisory council in ecclesiastical 
affairs 

ConBOdatiOlial (kon-sd'shi-a"s}iou-al). a. 
Pertaining to a consociation. 

ConBOl (kon'sol), w. [ l-Yom consolidate ] 
Consols, in England, are the funds or stocks 
formed by the consolidation of different 
annuities »ee C 0 NS 0 L.S 
ConBolable (kon-sdra-bl), a [See Console 1 
That admits comfort; capable of receiving 
consolation. ‘A long, long weeping, not 
consolahle ' Tennyson. 

COBBOlatet (kon'scl-iit). r t [See Consot.e ] 
To comfort ‘ To consolatr thine ear.’ Shak. 
GonBOlatlon (kon-sOl-a’shon), n. [L. cfin- 
solatio. See Console.] 1 Comfort; alle- 


viation of misery or distress of mind; re- 
freshment of mind or sdrits; a comparative 
degree of happiness in distress or misfortune, 
springing from any circumstance that abates 
the evil or supports and strengthens the 
mind, as hope, joy, courage, and the like. 

Against such cruelties, 

With inward coMsoiaitons recouitiens'd. 

Milton. 

We have great Joy and consoiahon in th^^lnve. 

2. That which comforts or refreshes the 
spirits; the cause of comfort. 

Waiting for the consolation of Israel. Lu. ii. 95. 

CoBBOlato dbl Maxe (kon-sd-in'tb del ma'- 
ra), u. [It., lit. the consulate of the sea.] 
A verj' ancient code of maritime law. sup- 
posed to lie a compilation of the law' and 
trading customs of various Italian cities, ns 
Venice. Genoa. I*isa. and Amalfi, together 
with those of the cities w'itli which they 
traded, as Barcelona, Marseilles, dtc. Its 
precise date is unknown, but a Spanish 
edition of it was published at Bai'celona at 
the end of the tliirteeuth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It has formed the 
liasis of most of the subsequent compilations 
of maritime laws. 

ConBOlatort (kon'sol-at-^r). n. One who 
comforts. ‘Ufficei's termed consolators of 
the sick.’ Johnson. 

ConBOlatory (kou-sol'a-tor-i). a. [L. eon- 
solatorim.\ 'I'eiiding to give comfort; re- 
freshing to the iniiid; assuaging grief 
‘Letters nnrmtory, ulijurgatory, consola- 
tory, monitory, or eongratulntory.’ Howell. 

Conaolatoryt (kon-sora-tor-i), n. A speech 
or writing eontiiiniiig topics of comfort. 

Consolatones writ with studied argument. Milton. 

CoXLBOle (koii-sbP). V t pret. pp. consoled; 
ppr. eonsoliny (L consolor, to console - 
co/i, and solor, to ci uiifort. tairhaps contracted 
from subleror, suhU'Vo, to lift up. cncourogtt, 
console. I To cheer the mind in distress or 
depression; to alleviate grief and give re- 
freslirnciit to the mind or spirits; to give 
cuiitentnient or moderate happiness by re- 
li<‘vlng from distress, to comfuit, to soothe; 
to solace 

Wc con tote nur friends when they meet with .ifllic 
tioii t taob. 

I am much I by the reflection that the rrli 
ginn of Christ h.is been ntULked m vain by all tlie 
wits and phtltisophers, and its triumph lias been 
comt.4utL r llevry. 

ConBOle (konVil). it. ( Fr , origin unknown ] 
In arch, strictly the French term fur a 
bracket, or for an uncon. Init applied by 
Knglisli writers to n lirueket or corbel of 
any kind in classical ari'bitcctiire. it is a 
projecting ornnineiit, having for its contour 
j generally a curve <»f contrary flexure, gene- 
rally employed to support a cornice, bust, 



(.orniic supported by Consoles, A A. 

vase, or the like It Is frequently, however, 
used merely as an onianieut, as on the key- 
stone of an arch Sec Ancon 
ConBOler (knu-soT^rj. n. One that consoles 
<ir gives comfort 

ConBOle^tablB (kon'sdl-t^bl), n. A table 
whose leaf or slab is supported by a bracket 
or console at either cud 
ConBOlidEnt (kfin-Horid-ant), a [See (Tjn- 
HOLiDATE 1 Tending to consolidate or make i 
flnii; specifically, in med. having the (|uality ' 
of uniting wounds, or forming new flesh. 
ConBOUdant (kon-soTid-uitX n. A medi- I 
cine designed to heal or unite the parts of | 
wounded flesh j 

ConBOlldate (kon-sorid-&t), v t pret. ^ pp 
' consolidated; ppr. consolidatina [L eon- ; 

solido, consobdatum, to make firm or solid, < 
' condense- -eon, together, and solidus, solid ] 

! 1. To make solid; tf> unite or press together 
i loose or separate parts, and form a compact 
I mass; to harden or make dense and firm. 


He fixed and consolidated the earth above the 
waters. Bnmet. 

2. To imito various particulars Into one 
mass or body ; as, to eonstdidaU the forces 
of an army. Specifically— <a) In s^irg. to 

unite the parts of a broken bone or tlie lips 
of a wound, by means of applicatioiia 
[Now randy used.] (b) In legidation, to 
unite two or more acts of parliament in one. 
le) In law, to combine two bcneficeB in one 
(a) In the funds, to unite several items of 
revenue into one. See under Cunholi- 
PATEI).— Syn. To unite, combine, harden, 
compact, condense, compress 
ConBOlldate (kiin-soriil-at), r.i I'o grew 
firm and hard; to unite ami become solid; 
as, moist clay consolidates by drying. 

In hurts and ulcers nf the head, dryness niaketh 
them more apt to eonso/idatr. Bacon. 

ConBOlldate (kon-soVid-at), a . Formed into 
a solid mass. 'Consolidate in mind and 
frame.' Tennyson. 

ConBOlldated ( kou-sorid-at-ed ). p. or a 
Made solid, hard, or compact; united —Con- 
solidated fund III 181(1 the exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which had pre- 
viously been kept separate, were by act of 
parliament consolidated into one. and un 
act was at the same time passed consolidat- 
ing certain portions of the joint revenue 
of Great Britain and Ireland into one fund, 
hence culled the consolidated fund, and pro- 
viding for its iiidiscriiiiinate application to 
the payment of the interest on the iiiitionnl 
debt, the civil list, and other specified ex- 
penses of both kingdoms. 

ConBOUdatlng (kon-sorid-at-ingy n. Act 
of making HolTd; iiuitiiig Con solida tiny qf 
actions, in law, the joining of two or more 
iictions together by 11 court or u judge This 
isdoiie wiien two or more actions are brought 
by the suiiie plaintiff, at the same tiiiio, 
against tlie same defendant, for caiiso of 
action which might have been Joined in the 
same action, tile court or the judge deeming 
the iiret'cedings to be oiipressive 
ConBOUdatlon (koii-MolM(l-a"Rhon). n 1. The 
act of making or iiroeesH of becoming solid; 
the act of forming into u linn ('oinpuct nmss, 
body, or system 

'rhe tott.unidation of the iii.irhlc tliil nnt f.ill nut at 
rdiuliiiii If oodward 

2 The act of uniting of sf‘veral particulars, 
details, or [iiirts into one body or a whole; 
as, a eonsolidahon of the funds 

The gruihi.il i‘stal>hshiiioiit nf tiw hy the consolid- 
ation of I usiniii IS till fnriiMlinn of sniuethiiiK hxed 
III the iiiiilst '-f things thal iiru 1 huiigiiig 

// S/emer 

8 t The act of eonnrniing or ratifying; con- 
firmation , ratiflciilion. 

lie first ntlerc'l •! hsigiir to liuiirv I'll., and for 
consolida/ton ihcrcnf his il.iiightrr M.irgaret 

J ont Tin brrt oj l herhury 

4 In civil law, the uniting the poHsession or 
firotlt of land with the property 5 IiuScofs 
Jeudal law, the reunion of the property with 
the superiority , after they have been feudally 
disjoined. - Consolidation acts, the naiiie 
given to iie.ts of pnrliitinent wlii(‘li embody 
such clauses us are common to all the par- 
ticular acts affecting any class of undertak- 
ings, in order to save tliese clauses lieiiig 
repeated In each individual act 1'lius there 
are The Railways (Uaiises (Uinsfdidation Act. 
The Lands Uluiises Consolidation Act, The 
CoinpaiiiesdaUHes Consolidutioii Act, Ac. 
ConBOlldative (kon-sorid-at-iv), a. I'eiiding 
to consolidate; healing. 

ConBOllng (kon-sol'ing), a. Adajited to con 
Mole or comfort; as, eonsoliny news 
OonBOlB (kon'solz fir koii-solz'). n. pi fContr. 
lor consolulatfd annuities J A term used to 
denote a cfiiisidcrulde portion of the piiidic 
debt of Britain, long kiiowru also us the three 
per cent, consolidated anniiftlos; but tlio 
interest having been reduced, this desigim- 
tlon is not now upplicalde 
ConBOmm^ (kofi-som-inn), n [Fr , from L 
emunnno, to use iiji con, intciis., ami sumo, 
to take I In cookery, a soup or broth made 
by bfdliiig meat with vegctiililes tf» 11 jelly; 
jelly-broth 

ConBonance, ConBonancy ( konYo-nans. 
koii'sd-nan-si). n. | Fr mnsonnance, from L 
consonant UL, consonans, from cunsono, to 
sound tfigetlicr con. and sono, to Sfiund See 
Sorvp J 1 Accfird or agreement of sounds 
In miisfc, eonsfinanee is lui nreorfl of soiindH 
whifdi itroduces an agreeable Rensation in 
the ear, as the third, ftftli, and ocdiive Cou- 
Hfinunces having two forms (major ami 
minor), as the third ami sixth, are called 
imperfect; those having only one fonn, m 


eh, chain; eh. Sc. loch; g. fpi; j,;ob; b, Fr. ton; 


ng. 


TH, fhen; th, fhin; w. wig. wh, whig; zh, azure.- See Key. 
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the flftli and octave, ara called perfect. See 
CdNCORl). 

The two principal cottsottafuts that most ravish the 
car are, by the coiibcnt of all nature, the fifth and the 
octave. Str //. IVotton. 

2. Atn'eetncnt: accord; conuruity; conaist- 
ency; affrueahleneaH ; nultablenoss ; as. the 
eoruionancti of opiniona aniong Judites; the 
eomonance of a ritual to the Hcriptiires. 
‘Winds and waters flow’d in etineonance.' 
ThmuHun. 

1 have set down this to shew the perfect conscMnncy 
of our pcrhccuted church to Scripture Hammond 

Hyn Agreement, accord, coiiNistency, unison, 
hannony, coiiKrulty, suitaliliuieas. 
Oomonant (kun^sO-tiant). a. 1 AureeiiiK; 
acuordiuK; congruous; coiiHiHtont: followed 
icenerally by to, soinetiuies by with; ua, this 
rule is comonant to Scripture and reason 

That where much is ifiveii tli<*rc' be much 
required ik a thiiii; lonionant with ii.iiiirjl (‘ipiity. 

/>» // Morr 

2. In mueic, composed of (‘onsoimnces; as, 
ooneononC intervals. 3 H a vliig like sounds. 

f)ur bards hold .i^iiniiiinatlnii'- and rtiforciiit; of 
tonsonant words and sylhibies one upon the other to 
be thr- trreutest eh*>fniic»* HowfU 

4 (^onsistiuK <if ctinsoniiuts <ir of tiiuiiy con- 
sonniits, roiiMoimntul 

No Kussmii whoM' disson.iiit lotixaiianf name. 

Almost sli.ittcrs to fr.i)<incnts tin triiin|>rt of faiiie. 

MiHire 

Oomonant (koii'so-iiunt), n a Inttor, s<i 
iminrd because it is consiiiereti ns lioing 
sounded only in roniiection with a vowel, 
lint some (‘oiisoiiuiits liuve no sound even 
win-n iiiiIUhI witli a vowel, and otliers have 
a very iiiiperfeet soiiiid. The eoijsoiiuiits 
are bettor <;Hlled artirulatiom, as they are 
the iianies given to tiie several elosiiigs or 
JiinetioiiH of the organs of speech, which 
precetle and follow tlie ojietiings of tlie 
organs willi wliicli tiie vowels are uttered. 
1'hose closings are oitlier jierfect, and wholly 
intercept the voice, as in tiie syllables ek, e», 
et; or lmperfe<*t. and admitting stime slight 
sound, as ill cm, e/i Hence some artieuliu 
tions nn« called muU’H. and otliem ttrmi' 
wv'rlMor iHjoUie The eoiisonaiits begin or 
end syllnblt'H. and tlieir use is to dett^rmine 
the manner of iMtgiiiiiiiig or ending the vocal 
souinis Tliese eloslngs or contlgurations of 
tile organs being various, serve to diversify 
tile syllables, as in uttering ba, da. pa, or 

ab, ad, up; and altlioiigh b ami p may be 
eonsidered as runresimtiiig no sounds at all, 
yet tliey so modify tlie iittiTaiiee <if ab, ap, 
or ba, pa, tliat tliesUglit dilfereuee between 
tliese articiilatioiiH may lie iien*eived as fiU' 
as the human voice can he uistiiietly heard 
[Kor distinction between voice/ ami comn- 
win/ see extract under VowKb 1 

( iiiiviiiaiits iiiul tliHr souiuts are (hvii1e«l into 
/iVMfi/i, ihm/i-x, ami n/n/antA '1 hr/fyuii/t arc r, /, 

m, fi, ami the muuuI of nj;' m om*’ TIk*> arc 
(mIIciI bci.:iUHc they flow ini loiitiiiuously, uiui arc 
tiicrctorc iiiorr like vowels than (oiisoiuuits The 
mutrs arc the lar|>cr niiiiibcr of the « niisonants 
They art of various classes, ai lonhiig to tiu part of 
the mouth that iiiicrs them, aiul aciordiiii; to the 
eoiicurreiKe of vol.iI soiiiul from the throat 1 hose 
uttereil by the mouth are iat’itilx, f, /, />, i' If wc 
1 oiupiite / aiul / with h and v. we (uid that in utteriiiv; 
the hrst two the air tube is entirely ( loved ami the 
voii t shut ofl, as III !,/>. off while with the last two 
the stoppamv Is but iMrli.il, and we can hlill keep up 
a lertam tiegret of sound, as in iifh.hnv. Tins is the 
disiimtion between xharf .uid ffat mutes Those 
utleietl by the teeth are ifcMAr/j, (sharp) /. /A, (flat) 

< 1 , dh (thinft I hose uttered by the throat .nv ffut- 
tur.tlf, (sharp) Jt. . H {.Si o|i li /m A), (flat) x. (rnsli 
/atu'A) The \iN.‘,ih/s are the hissing lioimds, j, ,rA. 
t. »h Tlierr.ue lw(i( oiiipoimdsof these, riA (sliest), 
doh (lest) I'he letter A, ,i siifleiicd form of ^ A (/i«'A), 
is L.illcd the aspir.ite It will be seen from the above 
list that oiir alphabet is deluleiil in tliaraitcrs for 
extiressiiig the tonsonant soniids mv. rA, <A, /A, (M. 

It U farther rcdniidant as irgartls the letters < (re|irr 
lamtcd l«y i or A), q (for An), aiul i (Ai or j;»l A'iiin 

Oomonantalt Contonanttc (kon-Mu-nant'- 
hI. kon-m'i-uant'lkX a Relating in ur par- 
taking of the nature of u couftoiiant 

(‘ioi.i,»*faN/i< base*, nr, of the vosalit., those whUh 1 
end III M ({■). a vnwrel of A decideii touxonanfu qua 
ht\, are most apt to prenene the inflestiuns in their 
unaltered form CHamt^rs' Awo 

OonsoxiRntly (kon'ad-nantdl), adv. Ton- 
■iMlently, in agreement. 

Comonantneu (kou'a6-uant-iiea). n Agree- 
ableneaa; eouiiatency. 

Oomonoul (kon‘aOu>ua>. a. [L eomonun J 
Agreeing in aound; ■ymphoniuua. (Kart' 1 
Oonioplate l (kon-ad'pi-At), vt. To lull 
aaloL'p erronenualy for Coneopite. 

Oomopite t (kon'»6-pit), r.t (L. eoruepio-— 

f iretlx turn, and eopio, to lull tti aleep.j To 
ull to alaop: tit compoae or iiuiet. 

By the wuie degree that the higher powers are 
invigorated, the lower are ctmsoffifM and abated. 

GlattmitJ*. 


Oomppltaf (kon'sd-plt), a. Calm; compoa^. 
*Ita ciamoroux tongue thua being comopUe.’ 
Dr. B. More 

Oomopltion t (kon sO-pi'shon), n. [See 
C0N80PITB.J A lulling asleep. 

Con BOrdinl (kon aor-d^'ne). ^ fit , with the 
iiiutea or dampers.] In mtmc, a direction 
to perform a passage, if on the pianoforte, 
with the soft pedal held down, and if on 
the violin and brass iiistriimetitB. with the 
mute on. It is sometitnes abbreviated into 
CS. 

OOBBOrt (kon'sort), n. [L. coneorg~-eon, and 
Korg, sort, state, kind.] 1. A companion; a 
partner, an intimate associate; particularly, 
a partner of the bed; a wife or husband. 

Wise, Just, moderate, admirably pure of life, the 
friend of ficace and of all peaceful arts, the consort 
(if the queen has paissed from thi.s troubled sphere to 
that serene one where justice and peace reign eter- 
nal Thackeray. 

2. t An assembly or association of porsons 
convened for consultattbn. 

In one consort there sat 
Cruel Keveiigc, and ranrorous Despite, 

Disloyal Treason, and heart-burning Hate. 

Sftnser. 

3. t A group or company of any kintl. 

(ircat lioats which divide theniselves into divers 
companies, five or six tmats in a consort. Hackluyt 

4. [From L esrasorttum, fellowship] ITnion; 
conjunction; concurrence. ‘By Heaven’s 
eonuort ’ F. FtdUr — 5 ♦ A number of In- 
struments played together; a symphony; a 
concert In this sense ctsneert is now used. 

And the waters tnurniuring. 

With sm h consort they Keep, 
hntice the dewy feathered sleep. Milton 

0 Mani any vessel keeping company with 
anotlicr. (^een ronmrt. the wife of a king, 
as distinguished from a queen reliant, who 
rules alom5, ami a queen dovDOger, the widow 
of a king. 

Oonsort (kon-sortO, mi. To associate; to 
unite in company; to keep company, fol- 
lowed by wUh. 

Which of the Crrcciaii chiefs consorts with thee 

Dryden. 

Consort (kon-sort^, v. t l. To join; to marry. 

lie. with Ins ian\orted kvc. the story heard Mitten 

2. To unite in company. 

1 1 e I legtiis to ( on lot t littiiself with men, f.oi ke 

3 To unite in symphony or hamioiiy. 

Consort both heart and lute*, and twist a song 
ncaisuit and long Hert>rrt 

4. To accoiupany. 

.Sweet health and f.ur desires consort ynvn 

(111 all its HciiHes rore or obsolete ] 
ConBortable (kon sort'a-ld), a. Suitalde. 

1 Rare ] 

A giiud ruiiscicncc and a good courtier ate con^ 
sortahlr inr H // 

Consortlont (kon-sor'shon), n. Feilnwsliip. 

' Ik' t'riticRl in thy eomortion. ’ Sir T Browne 
ConeortBhlp (knn'sort ship), n. Fellowship; I 
fiartncrship 

ConBOUnd (knn'souud), ?t. The name of 
several siiecies of plants of the genus Hym- ' 
jihytuiii, comfrey. 

OonBpedAc (kon-spe-siflk), a. Belonging . 
to the same species 

ConBpecUtblOt (kon-spekt'a-bl). a Kasy to , 
Ut seen Bailey. | 

ConBpectlont (kon-spek'shon). n A lichoUi- * 
lug Cotgrave. 

OonBpoctultyt(kon-smk-tfi'i'ti),n 1 Siglit; , 
view - 2 Organ of sight; eye I Ludicrous J 1 
What harm cmi your bis-son coHsyectMitie.\ glean l 
out nf tins tlmrartcr .%A<iA 

ConBpectUB (kou-siiek'tus). n. {L ] A view; 
an alwtract, drauglit, or sketch 
OonBperBloni (kon-sii^r^slion), n. A sprink- 
ling ‘The cmsqiertiion and wasliing the 
door-posts ’ der Taplor 
ConBpicaity (kon-spi-kfi'i-tl), i». Conspicu- 
ousness; brightness [Rare.] 

Midnight may vie in consftemty with noon 

GianvtHe. 

OolUqillOaoilB (kon-apik'h-us). a [L. con- 
epicum, from eomiacio, to hw>k or see— row, 
and epeeio, to 8t>e Nt'e .SPECIBS ] 1 0|ien 
to Uie view; obvious to tlu' eye; easy to be ; 
seen; iiianifest 

It was a rock 

Df aliiliaMer, idled up to the clouds. j 

( onsfnruens far Milton 

2. Obvious to tlie nieutal eve; clearly or ex- ^ 
tensively known, perceived, or understood; , 
hence, eiiiiiietit; famous; distinguished; as, 

I a man of conepiettous talents; a lady of eon- 
I ipieuoue virtues 


A man who holds a consfficMons place in the poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, and literary history of Englmd. 

MacaiSay. 

8tn. Eminent, famous, distinguished, illus- 
trious, prominent, celebrated. 
ConBpieuouBly (kon-spik'fl-us-li). adv. In 
a conspicuous manner; obviously; in a man- 
ner tti be clearly seen; eminently; remark- 
ably. 

ConsplCUOUBneBB (kon-spik'Q-us-nes), n. 
1. Openness or exposure to the view; a state 
of being visible at a distance; as. the eem- 
spietiouMness of a tower.— 2. Eminence; fame; 
celebrity; renown; a state of being exten- 
sively known and distinguished; os, the 
conejncutmmeee of an author. 

OonBplracy (kon-spir'a-si), n. fL. eompi- 
ratio, from consjdro. 8ee COMSPlUB.] 1. A 
combination of men for an evil puipose; an 
agreement between two or more persons to 
commit some crime in concert; particularlv, 
a combination to commit treason, or excite 
sedition or insurrection against the govern- 
ment of a country; a plot; concerted treason. 

Mure than forty had made this conspiracy. 

Acts xxiu. 13. 

2 In law, an agreement between two or 
more persons to do an unlawful act which 
is iuiurioiis to individu^s or to the public. 
Hiieciflcally, an agreement between two or 
more persons, falsely and maliciously to 
indict, or procure to l>o indicted, an innocent 
person of felony Every act of conspiracy 
is a misdemeanour by the common law of 
England.— 3 A concurrence; a general ten- 
dency of two or more causes io one event. 

When the tiiiiti now came that misery was ripe for 
iimi. there was a lonspiracy in all heavenly and 
earthly things . to lead him into it 

Sir P Sydney. 

Hyn rombinatloii, plot, cabal. 

ConBpirant (kon-spir'ant), a [L eonepi- 
ranit.l (hmspirlng; plotting; engaging in a 
]>lot to commit a crime 

Thnn .irt •! traitor 

Cons^trant ‘gnhi^t this high illustrious prinre. 

Shttk. 

ConBplratlon (kon-spir-iVshon). n Con- 
spiracy; a^eement or cunciirrciico of tilings 
to one end. [Rare 1 

As soon ns it was d.iy certain Jews made a conspi- 
ration. Vdal 

111 our natur.il bo(1> eieiy* part h.xs u necessary 
syinpiithy with every other, and .lU together form, 
by tfieir n.irmonious lonsfiratton, .1 healtliy whole. 

Sir IT. Hamilton, 

ConBplrator (kon-spiriat-^r), n 1. One who 
conspires; one wlio engages in a plot to 
commit a (Time, particularly treason. 

A( )nto|»hcI is atnuiig y.\anonsptraters witli Absalom. 

.! Sam XV )i. 

2 In law, one who agrees with another 
falsely and maliciously to iuilict nil innocent 
perauii of felony. By thi' British statute a 
conspirator is (lefiiied to la* one wlio liluds 
himself by oath, covenant, or other alliance, 
to assist another falsely and maliciously to 
indict a iicrson, or falsely to maintain pleas 

Conspire (kon-spiri), vi pret & pp. con- 
gjiired : pjir. coinqiiring. [L comjiiru, to 
plot - con, ami epirv, w breathe Lit to 
breathe togetlier J 1 'J'o agree liy oath, 
eovemuit, or otherwise to commit a crime; 
to plot; to hutch treason. 

riic sirv.ints of Ammon conspired .igainst him, 
anil slew the king in hi& own houhc. .* Ki xxi 33. 

Tliev lonspirctl against Joseph to slay him. 

Gen xxxvii 18 

2 111 fair, to agree falsely and maliciously 
to indict an innocent person of felony.— 
3. To agree; to conduce to one end; as, all 
things con8jL>fre to make us prosjiemus 

The pres.s, the pulpit, and the stage, 
Conspire to censure and exiM>sc our age 

/ioscommoH. 

Byn. To imlte, concur, comliiiie, coniplot, 
confederate. 

Conspire (kon-spIrO, r.t. To plot; to plan; 
to devise; to contrive; to concui* to pro- 
duce. 

Tliat do conspire my deatli with devilish plots 

Of damned witchcraft. Shak. 

Angry clouds conspire your overthrow, 

Hiivylng at your too disdainful height. £p. Halt. 

Conspirer (kou-spiri^r), n. One who con- 
spires or plots: a conspirator 

Conspiring (kon-spir'ingLp and a. 1. Agree- 
ing to commit a crime; idotting. — 2 I'niting 
or concurring to one en<l . — Cimepiritigpcwert 
or forcee, in meeh. forces acting in a direc- 
tion not opposite to one anutlier; co-oper- 
ating powers 

Gonspiringly (kon-splr'ing-li), adv. In the 
manner of a conspiracy; by conspiracy. 


Fkte, fSr. fat, fsll; rah, met. h6r; pine, pin; u6te, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oU. pound; u. Sc. abtme; Sc. ffg. 
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Oon IDlrltO (kon Bp6'ri-td), adv. (It., with 
spirit] In music, spiritedly; in a spirited 
manner. 

COMplliatlon (kon-spi8-&'shoni n. [L eon- 
gpiuatio, a pressing together, tnickeniug— 
oon. together, and spusus, thick, dense.] 
The act of making thick or viscous; thick- 
ness. 

Ckmipurcatlont (kon-sp^r-ka'shon), n. [L. 
oonepureo ccm. and ipiirco, to defile. ] The 
act of defiling; defilement; jiollution. 
ConBtable (kun'sta-bl). n. [O.Fr. and Pr. 
eonesUzble, from L. cotnes atatnUi, count of , 
the stable.] 1. An officer of high rank in i 
several of the medieval monarchies.— TAc I 
Lord High Constable qf England was an- ' 
ciently the seventh officer of the crown. ' 
He had the care of the common peace, in 
deeds of arms, and matters of war; lieing 
a judge of the court of chivalry, also called 
the court of honour. To this officer, and to i 
the earl-marshal, belonged the cognizance 
of contracts, deeds of arms without the : 
realm, and combats and blazonry within the 
realm. The power of tliis officer was so j 
great, and so improperly used, that it was i 
abridged by the l.Sth Richard IT., and was ; 
afterwards forfeited in the person of Ed- 
ward StafTord, duke of Buckingham, in 
1521. Tt has never been granted to any per- 
son since that time, except pru har vice, or 
on a particular occasion fjijrd High Con- 
stable of Srotlatul The office of Lord High 
Constable of Scotland is (uie of great anti- 
quity and dignity. He had anciently the ; 
command of the king's armies while in the ! 
field, in the absence of the king He was 
likewise jiidtre of all ciriiiies or offences com- j 
mitted w'ithin 4 miles of the king's per- 
son. or within the same <listnnce of the par- 
liament or of the privy-council, or of any 
general convention of tlie states of the 
kingdom. Thu office is hereditary in the 
noble family of Erred, and is expressly iv 
served in the treaty of union. —ConstahUt of 
France The first officer of the kings of 
France, and till a later period the first mili- ; 
tarj’ officer of the crown, who rose graiiu 
ally till he became commamier-in-ciiinf of 
the army and the highest Judge in all qiies 
tions of chivalry and honour This offici* 
was suppressed in 1<{27 on ilie death of the , 
fTonstable Lesdiquicros. Napoleon re-estab- , 
lished it in favour of the Prince of Wagram, 
hut he had im successor -Comfahlc oj a 
castle was the keeper or governor of a castle 
belonging to the king or a great noble 
These offices were often hereditary ; thus 
there were constables or hereditary keepers 
of the Tower, of Normandy, ainl of the 
castles of Windsor, Dover, Ac.— 2. An officer 
of the peace; a member of a police force; a 
policeman. This is now the usual nieaning 
of the term, but up till recent times the 
word in England had also a restricted signi- 
fication, being’ applied to officers of two 
kinds; viz. constable of hundreds, who 
were also called hqih cimstables’, and con- 
stables of vills or tithings, who were called 
cdther petty constables or tithing nirn High 
constables were appointed either at quarter- 
sessions or by the justices of the hundred 
out of sessions; and petty constables were 
annually sworn into the office for each 
parish, upon presentment of the vestry 
The duties of the high constable, respecting 
the preservation of the peace, were latterly 
merely noininal. Chief constable, us opposed 
to ordinary constable or policeman, is now 
the usual title of the head of the police of 
a county or borough A constalile has 
authority to arrest all persons who commit 
an affray, assault, or breach of the peace in 
liis presence, and keep them in safe custody 
until they can bo brought before a magis- 
trate; and he is also authorized to execute 
such legal warrants as are committed to his 
hands by competent auUiorities. Two or ; 
more justices of the peace, upon iiiformn | 
tion that disturbances exist or are uppre- , 
hended, are authorized to appoint sjfecial | 
constables-, and in boroughs, the magistrates \ 
are authorized to swear in as many inhabi- ! 
tants as they think fit to act as special con- ! 
stables when called upon A police force > 
for the Metropolitan (London) district was i 
established in 1829, and under various acts ' 
there are now biKiies of county and borough 
police in the whole United Kingdom. In 
tile United States, constables are tfiwn 
or city officers of the peace, with powers 
similar to those possessed by the con- 
•tables in Great Britain. Tliey are in- 
vested also with powers to execute civil as 


well as criminal processes, and to levy exe- 
cutions. In New England, they are elect- 
ed bv the inhabitant of towns in legal 
meeting.— To outrun the constable, (a) to 
escape from the subject in dispute when 
one's arguments are exhausted. Hudibras. 
(b) To live beyond one's meana In this lat- 
ter sense written also to overrun the con- 
stable. [Colloq.] 

GonstaUery (kun'sta-bl-ri). n. l. The body 
or jurisdiction of constablea— 2. The dis- 
trict in charge of a constable; a constable- 
wick. 

OonitaUeshlp (kun'sta-bl-ship), n. The 
office of a constable. 

OonBtableSBt (kuu^sto-bl-es), n. A female 
constable ; the wife of a constable. 

Dame HerntcgiUI, the eanstabless of that place. 

Lhatteer. 

Constablewlck (kun'sta-bl-wik), n. The 
district under a petty coiistabic. 

Constabulary (kun-stab u-la-ri). a. Per- 
taining to constables; consisting of con- 
stables : 08 , a constabulary force. 
Constabulary (kuii-stab'U'la-ri), n. l. The 
body of constables of a district, city, or 
country ; a police force. - 2 A district under 
a constable - 3.t The office of a constable. 

Constancy (kon'stan-si), n. [L. eomtantia, 
from consto—ctni, and sto, to stand.] 1. The 
state or condition of being constant, inva- 
riable, or immutable; fixeiiiicss; immiita- 
Idlity; unalterable continuiitice; perniaiient 
state.— 2. Kixediiess or flriiiness of mind; 
persevering resolution; steady, unshaken 
deterniiiiHtitm; particuliuly npplicaiile to 
firmness of min<l under sulfcrings, to steadi- 
ness ill nttuclitiieiits. and to perseverance in 
enterprise; stability in love or friendship. 

* Constancy and contempt of danger.' J*res- 
eott. 

\Vhis|>eniig tnneucs c.ui poison truth. 

Anfl tOMstancy lives tn re.»litis .liiovc. Coleridge. 

3.t Certainty; veracity; reality. 

Hilt .ill the story of th.it ninht tohl over 
More witnssseth tluin fane v*s inniges. 

Ami grows to soniethitig of gre.it tonsttipuy 

Shak 

-Diligence, intustrji. Constancy Seonndor 
DlLlok.NOK -Syn Fixedness, stability, firm- 
ness. steadinesH, )>eniuineuec, steadfastness, 
resolution. 

Constant (kon'etant), a fL const am.] 

1 t Fixed; firm: opposed to fluid 

To turn two fluid Iniiiors into .i toostant body. 

iioylf. 

2 Fixcil; not viiritid; uiiehiuiged, perma- 
nent; immutable 

The world's a scene of ih.inges. and |o U> 

( oHstant, III nature were tnconsl.in< y Lim'ley. 

Fixed or firm in mind, inirimse, or prin- 
ei))le; not eiuuly swayed; unshaken; steady 

1 could In- well iiiovril. if 1 wen- .is you. 

If I ( uuld pr.iv lo niovf, prayers would move iin*, 
Fliit I am <»»«iAf«/as the northern st.ir, 

I If whose true fixe«l and lesnng (|n.iiity 
There is no U-llow in the firiii,tnient Shak 

4 Finn or uiieiianging in aifeetioii or duty; 
faitlifiil; true; loyal 

Though to myself lorsworii, to thee I’ll « ewxAiri/ nrovt . 

Shal 

c I good old man’ how well in thee .ippf-.irs 
Tlie (OH\faut vrvice of the .inti(|ne world. 

When service swe.it for tliity not for meed .SMaA- 

6 .t ('onsistent; logical. 

I uiri no more m.ol than you are; make the tri.ii of 
it in uiiy lanttant i]ucstion. Shak 

(j. t Evident 

It is conxtant. without .iny dispute, tlmt if they 
hacl f.illcn on these provinces in the beginning of this 
month, f haricroy, Neville. 1.. uvolne, &c , would 
h.ive cost tliein neither time nor danger 

sir tK Temple 

- Constant guantUies, in math such os 
remain invariably the same, while others 
inercasi; or decreasis. Thu same is to be 
understood of constant forces In mechanics. 
Syn Fixed, steadfast, unchanging, |>emia- 
iient, iiiialtcrablc. Immutable, invorJablu, 
purrietual, continual, resolute, finn, un- 
shaken, duturminfsl. 

Constant (koii'stant), n. That which is not 
subject to change .Specifically— <a) In nuith. 
u quantity which remains the same througli- 
oiit a firobleni It is frequently applied to 
any remarkable or necessary numTicr which 
enters a question —Arbitrary dtnstant, one 
to which any reasonable value may be as- 
signed at pleasure, as the eoefficieut of any 
term containing a variable, in an algebraic 
equation. Constant of aberration, that one 
constant by the determination of which 
the alieiration is obtained from its known 
laws at any given time — Variation of con- 
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stants. A quantity -which, upon one sup- 
potition, would remain constant, becomes 
variable by the introduction of another sup- 
position. Thus, taking into account the 
earth’s attraction only, the longitude of the 
moon's node is constant, but by the attrac- 
tion of the sun and planets Its place is 
slowly changed. In this case one of the con- 
stants is said to vary, (b) In physUts, that 
which remains unchanged or invariable. 
Tims, a quantity, force, law, Ac., when it 
eontinues unchanged, is called a constanL 
C01lgtantia(kon-8tan'ahi-a).n. A kiudof wine, 
both white and red, from the farms around 
Constantia, Cape of Good Hope, renowned 
as the licst liqueur wine after Tokay. The 
vines were originally brought from Shiraz 
in Persia. 

Conitantlnqpolltaii (kon-stan'ti-nri-poi"- 
li-tan), a. [from tlie Roman emperor Con- 
stantine, wlio transferred the seat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium {ConstanUnople) ] 
Relating to Constantinople, the metropolis 
of Turkey. 

Conitantly (kon'staut-li). adv. In a con- 
stant manner; steadfastly; steadily; inva- 
riably; continually; iiicessautly. 

Rlioiia coHStaufly aflirinecl that it was rven so. 

Arts XU 1 $. 

These things I will that thou aftiriii cfln\ran/lv 

l it III. 8 

Constant White (kon'stant whit), n A 
pigment prepaivd from the sulphate of 
barytes, useful in water-coloiir painting. It 
is very poisonous. Called also J*emianent 
White. 

Constat (kon'stat). n. [ L . it appears.] ]. In 
England, a certificate given by the auditors 
of the exchequer to a nerson who intends 
to plead or move for a discharge of anything 
in that court The effect of it is to show 
what appeal's upon the rueonl respecthig 
the matter in question. -2. An exem))llficn- 
tion under the great seal of tlie enrolment 
of any letters patent 

Constellate t (kon-storiat). v.i. pret A pp. 
constellated; ppr. cimstellatina. [L L. con- 
stellatns con, and stello, to shine, stella, a 
star ) 'J'o Join lustre; to shine with united 
radiance or one general light. 

riif srvrr il thing- wliic h engage our ulfei lions 
sliiiK* forth aiul tomfet'tutf in (anl. Boyle 

Constellate] (kon-sleriiit), v.t l To 
unite several shining bodies in one splen- 
dour. [Rare | 

There is ext. ml iti the Siripture, to them who 
know how to ! OH \trflttfe \\\oHc lightii. a very cxLcllelit 
body of innr.il prci epts Boyle 

2 To adorn with constellations or stara 
‘The ro/wff'Wrtb'ii heavens ' ./ Barline 
Constellation (kon-stel-liVslion), n |L. 
constellatio, constellat ionis, a coiisUdlation 
con, fogetlier.aiid stella, n star | 1. A group 
of the fixed stars to which a definite name 
has been given These iiatiieH have mostly 
thfdr origin in the mythidogy of the (Ireeks, 
derived anil modifteil from the I’^yptiaiis 
and the East; and the stars forming uncli 
configuration are ranged and named in 
order of brilliancy by letters of the Greek 
alphaliet being attached to them, c.g. wo 
have » Ursin Majoris, Orloiiis, Ac. The 
districts at the heavens thus iiia]iped out 
and designated are entirely arbitrary, and 
in general correspond to no natural subdivi- 
sion or gn.iitdng of the stars 1'rsa Major, 
the Great Boar, In the northern, and Orion in 
the southeni hemisphere, are the most Im- 
portant of the coiistellationB, and, taken as 
Htfirting-poiiits, will enable u seuinan easily 
to learn the position of any other griuip 
wanted. The constellations are divided in- 
to northern, southeni, and zodiacal Of the 
northern constellations there nit:, in the 
British catalogue, 84; of the soiithurii, 4.'i; 
and of the zodiacal, 12. Hce ZoDiAr; - 2 An 
assemblage of splendours or excellences. 

The eon tlella/iopt of genius liaU .ilrcaily begiqi to 
show itself . wliK II w.is to slidl ti glory over the 
meridian ami ( lose of riiiiip's reign Prrnott. 

ConBtert (kon'st^r), v.t I'o constnio. 
Hooker. 

Consternation (kon-st^r-na'shon), n. (L. 
emisterrMtw, from consterno cr/n.and sterno, 
to throw or strike down ] Astonishment; 
amazement or hoiTor that confounds the 
I faculties, and incapacitates a iierson for con- 
sultation and execution; excessive temir, 
wonder, or suiTiiise 

The ship struck The shuck threw us ail into the 
utmost ( oMsternation . L ook 

—Alarm, Terror, Comtematwn. Hce under 
Alahm.— Hyn. Horror, amazement, aston- 
ishment, surprise, wonder, jierturbation. 

w, trig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure. —See KKT. 
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OanitlpAte (kon'tti>i>&t), v.t pret. A 
etmttiipaUdi ppr eonutipating [L. eom 
emiHtipatmn, «> presi or crowd cloiiely to* 
Kether— eon. tof^ether, and gtijm, to crowd, 
tr> cram. Akin stuff. 1 1. 1 To crowd or cram 
into a narrow conipaw; to thicken or con* 
deniie. 

or ( old. the property Ih to condense and 

Bac0H 

2. To stop, by flllinK a pamage. and pre- 
venting motion. ' Constipating or abutting 
up the capillarv veaaela’ Arhuthnot - To 
fill or crowd the intoatinal canal: to make 
coative. 

Ooilftlpatloil (kon-atl-p&'ahon), n. l.t The 
act of crowding anything into a loaa com- 
paaa; a preaaing together; eondenaation. * A 
pretty cloao eonstivatiov nf ita partiolea.* 
Bentvy. ~ <2 In rneoT a atato of the bowela in 
which the evacuationa tlo not take phu't* aa 
frequently aa uaual, or arc very hard and 
expelled with diftlciilty ; costiveneaa ; aa. to 
auffer from eonstijtatum. 

Oonitltuency (kon-atit'Q-cn-ai). n. A body 
of coiiatltuenta who appoint or elect peraona 
to any ofllt'e or employnicnt. eapeclally to 
municiiial or Ttariianicntary utneea; a|>ecitl- 
cally. the whole htnly of parliamentary elc-c- 
torn belonging to a county or borough, or to 
the kingfioin at largo ; aa, the tutnslituonen 
of Middlesex or London, thv eotmf if urneg of 
Great llrltain; Mr A *a out^fifuenoy 
OonBtitueilt (kon-atit'u ent). a. (L consti- 
tvw.m, ppr. of eonstitwi • eon, and statuo, to 
art See STATU K, Statutk ] 1 (Jonatituting 
or existing na an caauntial component or in- 
grodient, forming, compoaing, or making aa 
an eaaential part; component; elementary; 
aa, oxygen and hydrogen are the eotistitueut 
])artB of water 

Ufiriv. mill reahnii. arc the three lAUtMueHt 
parts (if .1 ni.in. IWydfu 

2. Having the power of constituting or ap- 
pointing 

A quest lull of ri|fht ariiea between the cAnstituent 
and rr/rftfMtat$vt liody. yutitus, 

ConstUumt Assembly, in French hist the 
drat of the national oaaemhlioa of the revo- 
lution; elected in 1788 aa the Htatea-general. 
and iliaaolvtMl in 17111 after proclainiiiig the 
eonatitiition of that year. 

Oonstltuant (kou-atit'ft-ent), n. 1. One who 
or that whicii acta, fixes, or forma; one who 
or tliat whicit eatahliaheH or determines. 

Tlinr first eoinpusiire and nriglii.itinn requires a 
higher and nobler i on ihtufut th<iii t hance. Hale. 

2. 'I’liut which coiiatitutea or composes, aa a 
piu*t. or an easenttal part. 

The lymph in tliuhe gLiiidb is u ne(.e!iS.iry rea- 
stitneHtof tile •diluent. ArSuthtiot. 

hsactly iii pmportion to the degree in whiili the 
forte Ilf sctiijitnrr is sululiied, will be the iiii|iortante 
atbuhed to rolniir as u means of effect or terix/i- 
tnent of lieaiity Kusktn 

3 Gnu who electa or aasiata in electing un- 
otlier as hia representative in a deliiK>rntive 
or adiiiliiiatrative aMaeinldy, an elector for a 
iiicmher of parliament, member of a muni- 
cipal council, and the like 

An ■irtlluc somctiinus pMitisrd by candidiites for 
oihi cs in nriler to rei'oinnirnd liieniselves tothe good 
grates uf their toHsntueHti Afe/tnotk, 

4 One who empowers another to transact 
huHinesa for him; one who appoints aiiotiier 
tt> an ofllcc in which the person ap)Hiinttnl 
represents his principal: aa, the agent said 
he could do nothing till he consulted his 
eunstituont 

Oonitltute (kon'ati tat ), r t pret and ]»p. 
comfit ti fed; ppr comtitutinii [L cotufituo 
—eon. and statvo, to act. See Statue, Sta- 
TITTK I 1. To settle, Ax, or enact; Ui esta- 
blish. 

This thenrrin, that to purv h.tse produte is not to 
employ hdmiir; that tlie demand for laliour is ivfrr/i 
/wM/ by the wages whu li pre^Cilc the prodiu tioii, 
and nut by the liemaiul whicli m.ty exist for the 
conmuKlities resulting fioiu the modiictinii. is a pro- 
potitiun whicii greatly needs all tne iliiistration It can 
receive. y S. .if ill 

We nuiKt obey laws appointed an<l tvnstthoml by 
lawful aiilliurity. yer. Jayier. 

2. Tti fonn or compose; t<i make up; to give 
ftinnal existence to; to make a thing what 
it Is; as. perspicuity eotuir»tufe« tlie prime 
exeellence of style 

How Oliver's parluiments were etoutihited, was 
prActiially of little moment; for he |mweM>ed the 
means of ennduiting the administration without 
their support ami in JcAance of their optmtition. 

Maeauiay 

Truth and reason eentMute that iatcllectual gold 
that defies ilcst ruction. yaknseH 

Z. To apimint. depute, or elect to an oAlcc 
or employment; to msJee and empower; as. 
a shenff is eoiwfifuliwf a conservator of the 


peace; A has constituted B his attorney or 
agent. 

Ckmfltltated(kon^8ti-tat-ed). pp. and a. Bet; 
Axed; eatabliimed: made; elected; appointed. 
—Constituted autiiorities, the magistrates or 
^vemors of a nation, {leople, municipality, 

Oonitltllter (kon'sti-tut-ar), n. One who 
constitutes or apiMiiuts. 

Oonstitution (kon-sti-tfi'shon), n. 1. The 
act of constituting, enacting, establishing, or 
appf dnting —2 'I'he state of being: that form 
of being or peculiar structure and connec- 
tion of pmts which makes or characterizes 
a system or bodv; natural condition or con- 
formation; as, the constitution of the body; 
a robust, feeble, irritable constitution. 

n«auiy is notliing else but a just accord and har- 
mony of the meiiil^rs, animated by a healthful ran- 
sMuttan. liryden. 

8 1’lie frame or temper of mind, affections, 
or pasaions. 

lie defended himself with less t>assion th.in was 
exficctcd from \ascoustttution. Lord ClarendoH. 

4. The eatahlished form of government in 
a state, kingdom, or couiiti^ : a aystem of 
fiindanienial rules, principlea, and ordin- 
ances for the government of a state or 
nation, cither ctmtained in written docu- 
ments or eatahlished by prescriptive usage. 

Tlic present comtUuttoH of our country is, to the 
eons/ilHtiou under which slie flourished coo ye>irs 
ago, what the tree is to the sapling, what tne m.in is 
to the lioy Matauiay. 

fi. A particular law, ortlinance, or regula- 
tion made liy the authority of any aii)>erior, 
civil or cccloaiaatical; aa, the cmudHutions 
of J uatinian. ' 1*he positive ednistUutwns of 
<iur own churches ’ Hooker. -« A ayaieiu 
of fundamental principlea for the govern- 
ment of rational and social l>eingH 

Tlie New Testament is the mural (onshtHhon of 
mmtern society. Gnmkt. 

—Ajiostolie Constitutions, an ancient code of 
regulations respecting the doctrine and disci - 

{ dine of iiie church, pretended by some to 
lave been promulgated by tlie mxistlos and 
c(d lected by iHemens iiomanUH They appear 
t<i liave been at one time admitted into tlie 
canon of Heriptiire Their authenticity hiis 
been a subject of much dispute They have 
lieon jirinted together with the so-called 
canons of the apostles - Constitutions qf 
Clarendon, in Eifglish hist certain pro- 
positions deAiiing the limits of ecclesias- 
tlcal and civil lurisdiciion, drawn up at 
the Council of Clarendon, near .Salishur}’, 
held by Henry II., a P. 11«4 Decree of 
constitution, in Sr.ots law. any decree by 
which the extent of a debt or oidigation is 
ascertained ; hiit the term is generally aji- 
plied to those decrees which are requisite to 
found a tiUe in the iiersoii of the creditor 
in the event of the death of either tlie debtor 
or the original creditor. 

Gonitltutlonal (kon-sti-tu'shon-al). a 
1. Bred or inherent in the constitution, 
<ir in the natural frame of body or mind ; 
as, a constitutional intlmiity; ctnisHtutional 
ardour or dulness. - 2. Consistent with the 
constitution; authorized by the constitu- 
tion or fundamental rules of a government, 
legal Only a goveniiiient in which the 
power of legislation, or that of granting and 
withholding supplies to the sovereign, is 
vested in tlie iiooplo, or a lauly of represen- 
tatives elected by them, or by a class of 
them, cun pmperly Ihi called constitutional 
•To improve estaldishmerits by constitu- 
tional means ’ Hurd. 

A% wv r«aimat, without the risk nf evils from which 
the tmagiiMtioii revolts, employ physit at force .is a 
check on misgovernmrnt, it Is rviilrntly our wisdom 
to keep all the eonstitutional checks on misKosrrii- 
inent in the highest st«ite of efTivicoc y Maiaulay 

& Relating to or arising from a constitiitinn. 
* The ancient coiwtitutuitiof traditions of the 
state.' Macaulay — 4 BeneAcial to or witli 
■ a view to the Irene At of the constitution; aa, 
a eonstitutional walk. 

GonBUtUtlonal (kun-stl-tA'shon-al). n The 
. name given to a walk taken for healUi and 
exercise. [Colloq ] 

! GonatltutlonaliBni (kon-sti-tu'shon-al- 
, izm), n. The theorv or principle of a con- 
J stitution : constitutional rule or authority ; 
! constitutional principles; adlterencc to a 
! constitution 

{ The aim of this government is to keep a middle 
|vith, so as to annihilate despotism amt slaven- on 
! the one hand, and on the other to arrest the deveS* 
i of'inent of democratic ideas Such u evidently the 
iwinciple of (VtufUnnomalum. S Edwards. 


ment— 2. An innovator on or reformer of 
old constitutions ; ipeciAcally, a framer or 
friend of the French constitution of 
* The revolutionists and eonstitutUmaJliits uf 
l*'rance.' Burke. 

ConstitutlOllAli^ (kon-sti-ta^shon-ari-tiX 
n. 1. The state of being constitutional: tlie 
state of being inherent m the natural frame; 
as, the eansMutunutlity of disease.— 2. The 
state of being consistent witli the coustitu* 
tion or frame of government or of being 
authorized by its provisions. 

In place of that, you have got into your idle pedan- 
tries. coHsttlutioHalUtes, bottomles!, cavillings and 
questionings about written laws fur my coming here. 

Carlyle 

Constitutlonalise (kon-sti-tu'shnn-al-Iz), 
V i. To take a walk for health and exercise. 
In the English universities, where this term 
originated, the usual time for constitution- 
alizing is between 2 and 4 o'clock P M. 
Gonstltutloxially (kou-sti-tu'shou-al-li), 
adv. 1. In consistency with the constitu- 
tion or frame of government; legally.— 

2. In accordance with the natural frame or 
constitution of mind or body; uatunUly. 

The Engltsh were constitutionally humane. 

Hallam. 

3 With a view to the bene At of one’s physi- 
cal constitution. 

Kvery morning, thr rrciilar water-drinkers, Mr. 
Pickwick among the number, met each oilier in the 
pump ruum, touk tlieir quarter of a pint, and walked 
cousMutionally, Dickens. 

Gongtitutioiiary (kon-sti-tA'shon-a-ri), a. 
Constitutional. [Rare. 1 
GonstitatioiilBt (kon-sti-tu'shon-ist), n. 
Gne who adheres to the constitution of the 
uountiy. ' Constitutwnists and aiiti-consti- 
tutiouists.' Lord Bolingbroke. 
Gongtltutive (kou'sti-tut-iv). a. l. That 
constitutes, forms, or coniposcs; elemental; 
essential. * An intelligent and canstitutioc 
part of every virtue ' Barrow 2 Having 
power to enact or establish ; instituting.— 

3. In metaph. objectively determining or 
constituting; a predicate which expresses 
that something a priori determines how 
something else must he or is to be: opposed 
to regulative (which see). 

GoilBUtuUveiy (kon'sti-tat-iv-li), adv. In 
a constitutive manner 

Gonitrain (kon-stran*), v.f. [O.Fr eonstraiiv- 
dre, Fr, eontraindret from L cmistringo, to 
bind together -con, and stringo, to strain, to 
bind. Bee STRAIN.] In a general sense, to 
strain; to press; to urge; to drive; to exert 
force, physical or moral, either in urging to 
action or in restraining it Hence- 1. To 
conijiel or force; to urge with irresistible 
power, or with a power sufficient to produce 
the effect; to necessitate. 'Cruel need con- 
strained us ’ Tennyson. 

1 was constrained to appLal to C.vsnr Actsxxviii 19. 
No one can re.ui the speeches uf even our greatest 

smtcsnicii. nr thi' iinvels, ^Ktetus, cssnvs, artiues that 
pour forth uith such r.ipidity fniiii the pens of our 
most not<i)ile writers, witiiout being tonstratned to 
admit tl1.1l III ( oiiipurisun with the great onitors and 
authors of tlie |iast we have fallen on degenerate 
times. D* Laird. 

2 To couAuc by force; to restrain from escape 
or action; to repress. 

My sire in raves < on r/t atns the winds Drydm. 

Hence -3 Viy to cheek; to repress; to con- 
trol; as, 1 am constrained by your presence. 

4 To hold by force; to press; to eoiiAue. 

1 low the strait stays the slender waist constrain. Gay 
b. To constringe; to hind. 

Wlicn winter frosts < onstratn the field witli cold. 

Dry den. 

0. To tie fast; to hind; to chain; to conAne. 

lie binds ill chains 

The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. 

Dryden. 

7 t To force: to ravish; to violate. 

Her spotless chastity you constrained and forced. 

.Skak. 

8. To prmluee in opposition to nature; as, a 
constrained voice; constrained notes. ‘ Coii- 
' strained lilemishes. ’ Shak - -Sy K. To comiiel, 

; force, drive. iiiii>el. urge, press 
I GorntrainaUe (koii-stran'a-bl), a. That 
I may lie constrained, forced, or repressed; 
I liahle to constraint or to restraint. 

Gonatralnedly (kon-stran'ed-li). adv. By 
I constraint; by compulsion 
• Conitrainar (kon-stran'^rX n. One who 
c*onBtralna 

; Oonitraint (kon-strantO. n. [Fr. eonfrainte. 
Bee Constrain.] Irresistible force or its 


which ( 


OoiUtitUttoliallBt(kon-sti-tQ'Bhon-al-iBtXn. . — 

1. An adherent to the constitution of govern- j or which urges so strongly as to produce 


effect: any force or power, physical or moral, 
b compels to act or to forbear action. 


FAte. fir, fat. fill; mi, met. hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tAbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; A, Sc. abune; jr. Be. fry. 
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its effect upon the body or mind; compul- 
sion; restraint: confinement 

Not by coHsirattU, but by niy choice. I came. Dryden. 

Feed the flock of God. taking the oversight thereof, 
not by oanstramU but willingly. i Pet v. a. 

Syn. Compulsion, violence, necessity, ur- 
geiu!y 

Ooiutralntlye t (kon-sti’antlv), a. Having 
power to compel. ' Constraining necessity 
of a eo7Wtmtnttee vow.’ Careic. 

Constrict (kon-strikto. v t. [L. eomtringo, 
eorntrietum. See Constrain.] To draw 
together; to bind; to cramp; to draw into a 
narrow compass; hence, t(» contract or cause 
to sliriuk. ‘Such things as congtrict the 
fibres.’ Arbuthnot. 

Constricted (kon-strikt'ed),p and a. Drawn 
together; compressed; contracted; cramped. 
Specifically, in hot. contracted or tightened 
so as to be smaller in some parts tlian otliers; 
as, a constricted pod. 

Constriction (kou-strik'shun). n. A drawing 
together or contraction by means of sumo 
inherent power ur by spasm, as distiiiguislied 
from compression or the pressure of extra- 
neous bodies; as, the constriction of a muscle 
or fibre. ‘A comtriction of the parts inser- 
vient to speech.’ Grew. 

Constrlctlye (kon-strikt'iv), a. Tending to 
contract or compress. 

Constrictor (kon-strikt'ArX n. 1 . That whioli 
draws together or contracts. Speidlii^aliy. 
in aiMt a muscle which draws tugetlier or 
closes an orifice of tlie liodv. ‘ Tlie constric- 
tors of the eyelids.’ Arbuthnot. 2. A name 
applied to the larger class of serpents whicli 
envelop and crusli their prey in their folds; 
as, tile boa constrictor See KoA. 
ConstrUlge (kon-strinJO. v.t pret. A pp. 
constringed ; ppr. constringing. [L. con- 
Htringo Set* Constkain ) I’o draw toge- 
ther; to strain int(t a uaiTow compass; to 
contract; to force to contract itself; to con- 
strict. 

strong liquors coMstrtujre, harden the fibres, and 
coagulate the fluids Arbuthnot. 

Constrlnmnt (kon-strinjVnt), a. Having 
the quality of contracting, binding, or cotu- 

jtressing. 

Cfonstruct (kon-strukt'), vt (L ennstruo, 
constructum—eon, and struo, to lay, dispose, 
or set in order See .Structure ] 1 To put 
together tlie parts of a thing in their proper 
place and order; to liuild; to form; as, to 
cmistruct an edillce; to construct a ship - 

2 To devise and put into orderly arrange- 
ment; to form liy the mind. ‘ He constructed 
a new system.’ Jvhnso'H. 

The thought occurred to hiiii he might construct a 
story, which might probably be considered as suflt* 
ciuiit to earn his pardon Macaulay 

3 f To interpret or understand. Hyn. To 
build, erect, fonii, make, originate, invent 

GoxiBtracter, Constructor (kon-strukt'tir), 
n One who constructs or frames 

Construction (kon-stnik'slion), n \ L eon- 
structw J 1. The act of building or of dfivis- 
iiig and forming; fabrication - 2 Tlie fonii 
of Imilding; the manner of putting together 
the parts of a buililiiig, a machine, or a sys- 
tem; structure; eonfonnation ‘An astro- 
labe of iieculiar construction* Whewell.— 

3. In gram syntax, or the aiTangemeut and 
coimection of words in a sentence according 
to established usages or the practice of 
good writers and speakers; syntactical ar- 
rangement ~4 Tlie manner of understand- 
ing the arrangement of words or of explain- 
ing facts; attributed sense or meaning; ex- 
planation; interpretation. 

He sliall And the letter; observe his construchoti of 
It ^hat 

Religion produces good will and puts the mildest 
construction upon every .icLident tliat befidls 

Spectator 

In the conrtruetton for the purposes of this Af t «if 
the Acts hereinafter mtorporated, the expression , 
‘The S|>ecial Act 'shall mean ‘The Public lle.dth 
Act, 1848.' Local Government Act, 1858. 

5 The manner of dcst^ribing a figure or pro- 
blem in geometry. The drawing of such 
lines, such figure, i&c , as arc previfuisly 
necessary fur making any demonstration 
amiear more plain and undeniable.— G. In 
the construction of equations is the 
method of reducing a known equation into | 
lines and figures, in order to a geometrical 1 
demonstratnm. - - 7. In politics, the inteirire- > 
tation of the constitution or fundamental | 
law of the state; the declaration of its mean- 
ing in doubtful points —3. Saut the method ! 
of ascertaining a ship’s way by means of ; 
trigouomebricfd problems and diagrams. j 

Ckmiriaractioiial (kon-struk'shon-al), a. Per- . 
taining to construction; deduced m>m con- | 


struction or interpretation. * Symbolical 
grants and eonstrucHanal conveyances.* 
Waterlatid. 

Gonstruotlonist (kon-struk'shon-ist), n. 
One who puts a construction upon the law, 
a paper, or public document. 

Oonstructive (kon-strukt'iv). a. By con- 
struction; created or dcducetl by construc- 
tion or mode of iiiter)>n}tation; not directly 
expressed but inferred; as, constructive 
treason. 

Stipulations, expressed or implied, formal or con- 
struittve. Pal^. 

—Constructive trusts, inlaw, implied trusts, 
including those which stand ui>on the pre- 
smned intention of the parties, and those 
which are forced upon the conscience of 
the party by the mere ojieration of the law, 
as in cases of money paid by accident, mis- 
take, or fraud. It is a rule in equity, that 
all persons coming into possession of trust 
property, witli notice of the trust, sliall l>e 
considered as trustees by implication, oiiil 
bound, with respect to that siiecial pro- 
perty, to execute the trust. See 'Trust. • 
Constructive total loss, in mariw insurance, 
is when the repairs of a aliiji damaged by 
the perils of the stui would cost more than 
she would be worth after being repaired. 
’I'here may be likewise a constructive total 
loss of a cargo. A right to n*cover for a con- 
structive total loss is Bcctirud by notice of 
abundonment ladfig given by the owners to 
the insurers 

Gonstructively (kon-stmktMv-li), adv. In 
a constructive manner, by way of construc- 
tion or intertu'etation: by fair inference 

A neutr.1l iniist h.ivc notli e of ,1 blot. kmle, either 
actutilh by a foriiKtl information, or con strut tirelv 
by notice to liis goveriimcnt. k'eut 

GonstnictlveneBB (kon-stnikt'iv-nes), n. 
C^uistructiVf capacity; in phren. a faculty 
supposed to protfiicc a tendency to construct. 

GonBtructor (kon-strukt'i^r), n. One who 
constructs; an official in the navy connected 
with ship-building. 

Gozutructure (kou-stniktTir), n 1 t Any- 
thing eonstriieted; astriietnre; a fabric 

They !>lt.ill the earth's constructute < losrlv bind 
fllot kmot e 

2. In Scots law, a mode of iiidnstrial acces- 
sion wliereby, if a lioitst* be repaired with 
the materials of another, the materials ac- 
ertic to the owner of the house, full rc)Mira- 
tion, however, lioing dm* to tlie owner of 
tlie materialH 

ConBtrue (kun'strb). v t pr«;t A pp con- 
strtted; jipr construing [L const ruo See 
(loNaTUUCT. 1 1 'To arrange words in their 
natural order; to reduce from a transposed 
to a natural order, so as to discover the 
sense of a sentence; hence, to iutorfiret; 
and when applied to a foreign language, to < 
translate; as, to construe (jlruek, Latin, or 
French. 

Virgil is so very figurative that hr rciiuires, I may 
almost s.iy, .t gr.immar .i|>,irt to lonxtrne him 

Pryden 

2 To inteniret; tf» explain; t<» show or to 
understand tlie meaning 


1 pray that I may not be so understood ox construed 
Hooker 

Thus wc arc put to construe .ind fwraiihr.ise f>ur 
own words, StilUnj^Jteet 

GonBtupxute t (kon'stu-prat). v t prot dr. 
pp consluprated ; ppr. ctmstuprating. iL 
eonstupro — eon, luid stupro, ti» ravisli.] 'To 
violate; to debauch; to deflower Burton. 
ConBtupration t (kon-stu-pra'slion), n. I'he 
act of ravishing; violation; defilement. Bp. 
flail. 

GonBUbBiBt (kon-suh-sisf), v i To subsist 
together. ' Two conottlMmifta// wills.’ Search. 
[Rare 1 

GonBUbBtantial (kon-sub-stan'shi-al), a 
[L rnusubstunttalis - eon and substantia 
SeeSUBSTANCE J Having the same substance 
or essence; co-essentlul. ‘Christ Jesus . . . 
cfMsterual ami coiumbstantial with the Father 
and with the llolie Ghtist.’ Foxe 

It continueth a Ixidy consubstanUal with ours ; of 
the same, both nature and measure, which it had on 
earth. Hooker. 

(kon-Hub-Btan'shi-nt- i 
izm), n. The doctrine of consulMtantiation 
GonBUtMta&tUUlBtCkoQ-sub'Stan'shi-al-ist). j 
n One who believes in consubstantiatioii . 
GonsubBtantlality (kon-sub-stan'shi-aT'li- 
ti), n 1. Tlie quwty of being consulwtati- 
tial; the existence of more than one in the 
same sulMtance; as, the co-ctemity and corn- 
substantiality ot the Hon with the Father - 
2. Participation of the same nature 
CoilBnlwtiuitlally (kon-sub-stan'shi-al-li), 
adv. In a consuMtantial manner. 


ch. cAain; eh, Sc. lock; g, po; J, job; li, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TB, fAen; th, eAln; 


OonBubBtantlate (kou-sub-stan'shi-at), v.t 
pret. A pp. consubstanHated: ppr. eonsub- 
stantiatiim. [L eon, and substantia, sub- 
stauce I To unite iii one common sulistaiice 
or nature, or regard as so united. [Rare | 

They .ire driven to consubstantiate and incorpo- 
r.ite Christ aith elements sacnuiiental. or to traiisiib- 
st.uiti.ite .iiul ch.mge tlirir substance into his; and 
so the one to hold Imii really, but invisibly, tiiouldect 
up with the substaiii v of these elcmeiits—tne other to 
hide him iiiuler the only visible shew of bread and 
substaiii e whereof, ns they imagine, is 
abolished, and his succecileil in the same room. 

Hooker. 

GonBubBtanUate (kou-sub-stau'shi-at), o.i. 
To profess cousubstaniiiitioii. 
GonBUbBtantlate (kou-sub-stairshi-at), a. 
The same as Consubstantial Feltham. 
GonBubBtantiatlon ( kon-8ub-stau'shi-&"- 
shon), n. ITie union of the body of our 
blessed Saviour with the sacramental ele- 
ments; impanation. 

They (the Liitheruns) believe that tin* real body 
and blood of our Lord is united in a iiiysterious man. 
tier, tliroiigli tlie coiisecration. with tfic bread and 
wine, •iiid are rcieived with and uiiiler them in the 
ii.icraiiieiit of tlie Lord's supper Tins is L.illeil ton- 
substantiation Hooker. 

GonBUetUde (kon'sw£-tud). n. LL consue- 
tudo, custom, from eo^isuesco, to Iw accus- 
tomed— con, intens., and sucsco, to be wont.] 
Custom; usage. ‘To observe this consue- 
tude or law. ’ Barnes. [Rare. 1 
GonBuetudinaL OonBuetudlnary (kun- 
Bwe-tud‘iu-al, kou-swe-tad'in-a-ri). a. Cus- 
tomary — Cmisuetudina ry or customary law, 
in contradistinction to written or statutory 
law, is that law which is derived by imme- 
morial custom from remote antiquity. Such 
is the common law of Scotland 
GoilBUetudlnaiy (kon-swo-tud'in-a-ri), n. 
Kcclcs a ritual of devotions common to any 
particular diocese or religious order ‘ A 
etnisuetudinnry of tin* Abbey of St. Kdmunds 
Bury.’ Baker [Rare.) 

GonBUl (kon'snl), n. [I. eon, together, and 
a root seen also in eonsulo, constUere, to 
consult, consilium, counsel, perliaps mean- 
ing to sit; or from same root as Skr sar, 
to go. ] 1. The chief magistrate of the 

ancient Roman republic, invested with 
regal authority for one year 'JTiere were 
two eonsiils aniiiiully chosen in the Cumims 
Martins. In the first ages of Home they 
were elected from patrician families or 
nobleineii. but in the ytair of Ronit* 8H8 the 
people obtained the privilege of electing 
one of till* consuls from th(*irowii iNidy.and 
sonietinies iMith were plebeians. - 2 In 
French hist the* title givi*n to tin* three su- 
prenit* magistr'iies of the French republic 
after the dissolution of the Directory in 17(H). 
'The first consul had peculiar functions and 
authority Ho proniulgattMl laws, named 
members of council of state, ministers, am- 
bassadors, Ac., tilt* second and third consuls 
having only a ileliberatlve voice By the 
senutUH-coiiHultum of 4th August, 1K()2, the 
consuls were named fur life, Vty that of 
IHtli May, lMb4, consular govcrnnicnt was 
aliolislicd, and Bonaparte, the first consul, 
was proclaimed einiM*ror 3 In modem 
usage, a i>erson c.ommlsHionud by a sovereign 
ur state to reside in a foi’cign country as an 
agent or representative, to protect the in- 
terests, rights, corninercc, meri'liants, sea- 
men, and subjcc.ts generally of the state, 
and to aiu the government in any (‘ommer- 
eial transiu'tions with such foreign country. 
4.t A senator. 

Miiny of the caniuls arc at the duke's already. 

Shak 

ConBUlage (kon'sul uj), v A duty or tax 
paid by merchants for the protection of 
their commerce or the support of Uieir 
affairs abroad. 

GonBlllar (kon'sul-^r), a Tertaining to a 
consul ; as, consular power ; consular dig- 
nity or privileges. 

GonBlllate (kon‘sfil-at), n. [L cmisulatus.] 
1. llie office of a t'onsul 2 The jurisdic- 
tion or extent of a consul's authority -- 3. I'he 
dwelling t>r locality occupied by a consul.- 
4 Consular government, as that in France, 
which was estaldished after the revolution 
of the 18th Hriimaire, and lasted to the 
coronation of Napoleon 1. 

GonBttl-gBllBral (kon-Bul-joii‘6r-al), n. A 
chief consul 

GonBUlBtaip (knn‘sul-ship), n The office of 
a consul, ur the term of his office; as, the 
eoiurulshiv of Cicero. 

GonBttlt (kon-BUlt‘), v i. [L. eonsulto, intena 
from eonsulo, to consult, to ask counsel.] 
1. To seek the opinion or ailvice of another, 
by a statement of facts and suitable in- 
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quiriei, for the purpose of directiiig one’s 
own Judgment: followed by wUh. 

Kehoboani consuiUd tuUk the old men. r KL xii. 6. 

2. To take counsel toother; to seek opinions 
and advice by niutusd statements, inquiries, 
and reasonings; to deliberate in common. 

Let ub consult upon to>niorrow*s busines.s. Skak. 
Ckmault (koii'SUlt'), v.t 1. To ask advice of; 
to seek the oidnion of another os a guide to 
one's own Judgment; to have recourse Ui 
for information or instruction; as, to con- 
9ult a friend, a jiliysician, or an author. 

* Congidt your reason ’ Pope. * They were 
tHiiitent to consult libraries ' WheweU ~ 

2. To regard; to have reference tir respect 
to, in Judging or acting; to decide or to act 
in favour <»f 

We nre to tonsult the nccebbitieb, rather than mat- 
ten of ornatneiit and delight Str K /.'hstmnge. 
Tlie senate owes itb gratitude tn Cato. 

W'hu with HO great a soul comults its iHifety. 

Addtion. 

Hre fancy you tonsult, consult your purw 

hranklin. 

4 t To plan, devise, or contrive 

Thnii hast con i ultfd shainc to thy lioiise, l«y rutting 
off many people llah ii lo 

Ooniulti (koii'Huli or kon suit’), n 1 Tlie 
act of (’oiiHiiltiiig; the effect of consultation; 
doteriiiiiiiitioii 

All their gr.ivc ixm\ult\ dissolved in smoke. 

pryden. 

2. A meeting for eoiisultation or deiliiern- 
tloii; a eoiinrii 

A tontm't of I oipiets below 

W.is < .iIUmI to rig him out .i lie.iu Swt/f 

Ooniulta (koij-Hult’u). n |Sp J A confer- 
ence; a meeting of several persons for de- 
lihcrutioii, a coiiiicil 

I' veil here tin noliles were of little n<<oiint in 
matters ol rc.d iiiiport.im e, wlin h were reserved lor 
II f oiisisliiiK, hesides the regent, of < traii- 

velie, Count Ihiriaiiiioiit, and the learned Jurist Vig- 
hus i'tenott 

Coniultapr (kon-snlt^n-ri), a. Relating to 
consiiitation. - OnutulUti'fi roMpmist, the 
opinion of a court of law on a special case. 
Ooniultation (koii-siiit-H'slion), n. 1 'I'ho 
act ut consulting, deliberation of two or 
more jiersons witli a view to some decision. 

Thus tloy their doiibtliil touxulfuttons <lark 
I* tided M$lto». 

2. A iiUMiting or coinieilof persons to consult 
togetlier, specJlIcnIly, a meeting of experts, 

OH physicians or eoutiscl, to consult about a 
spflclnc case 

A ti>mn/t,i/t<>n was i ailed wherein he advised a 
fiuHv.ition Il’iscfHitn 

Writ nf roHMilltntiou, in law, a WTit where- 
by a ciniHc, removed liy proliibition fruiii 
tlie ecclesiastical court to the king's court, 
is sent liack to the former court: so culled 
becuiiHc the judges, on roneultativn or de- 
liberation, and coiniiarisoti of the libel with 
the HuggcHtiou of the party at whose instance 
the reinovul is mn(|c, find the suggi’stion 
false, and that the cause has been wrong- 
fully removed 

Coniultatlve (kon-snli at iv). o. rertain- 
iiig to eoiisiiltiition , delibciiitivc. 

OOUBUlter (kon-hiilt (>i ). n due who con- 
sults, in any seiise . oiu' who ivfers to a 
person for counsel oi iidvlec 
Oonsultlng tkon-snU'ing), a Of or ))ortaiii- 
iiig to eonsnltation. spei iflenlly, {a) giving 
advice, in the praeliee ol being eonsiilteir. 
as, a roiwiiltiinj barrister; ii nmutiltinu 
physician (f<) rsetl for consultation: us. a 
eomtultnnj room 

OonBUltIve (knn-Hiilt'iv). a Pertaining to 
consultation; lietcniiiiievl by consultation; 
dolilienite 

Ho th.tt rctiiaiiis iii thr grur of i,ii.l sms not by 
any dcliboratr, lonsultttY, knowing .u i 

7ct l.tvA'r 

Ooniumable (kon-suiira-bi). n‘ |Scc con- 
Sl'MK ) That may be consumed; jiossilde 
to be destroyed, dlsaiimted. wasted, or spent, 
as. asbosttis is not ronsumahle b.i tire* 

riio tiii|mrtalioii and «X|>ort.Mion i>f > wtaA/r 
rninnioililirs / t\-kr 

Oomume (kon-sOnO. r ( pret iV pp ron- 

kumrd; ppr nmsumimj [I, rotwitmo, to 
take wholly or completely con, iiitens. . and { 
anmo. to take 1 1 To dratroy by separating ; 
the imrts of n thing, by decomposition, as ; 
by nrtv or by ejitiug. devouring, and annihi- ■ 
lating the form of u sulistnnce. 

Where twii r.(glng ftros inert together 

They do consume thr thing that feeds their fury. 

Skak 

2. To destroy Ity dissipating or by use; tti 
expend: t<> waste; to stiuander; as, to eon- 
sutne an estate. 


Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, 
that ye may consume it upon your lusts. Jam. iv. 3. 

8. To siMtnd; to cause to pass away, as time. 

Thus tn soft anguish she consumes the day, 

Thomson. 

4. To cause to disappear; to waste slowly. 

1 1 IS flesh is consumed away. Job xxxiii. at 

6. To destroy; to bring to utter ruin; in ex- 
terminate 

Let me alone . . that 1 may consume them. 

Ex. xxxii to. 

8yn. To destroy, swallow up, engulf, absorb, 
woHte, exfiend. squander, lavish, dissipate. 
Oonsujne (kon-sumO> To waste away 
slowly; to be exhausted. 

‘I heir flesh . their eyes . . . their tongue shall 
consume away Zee. xiv is. 

The wicked slull perish . . . they shall consume. 

Ps xxxvii au. 

Coniumed]^ (kon-sfim'ed-ll), ado, [From 
rAiHsumedlik old sense of deuced, con- 
founded.] Greatly; hugely; deucedly. 

I believe they talked of me. for they laughed eon- 
sumedly Pargukar 

ConBumer (kon-sum'6r), n. One who cou- 
HiimeM, siiends, wastes, or destroys; that 
which consumes. 

GonBumlng (kon-sum'ing), p. and a. Biim- 
ing. wasting; destroying; expending; eating; 
devouring 

The Lord tliy God is a consuming fan. Deut iv 34 
OonBumlngly (koii-s&mlug-ll). ado. in a 
consuming manner. 

ConBummar (kon-suni'mkr), u. In the East 
Imlies, n native hoad-servant. 

ConBummate (koii’siuu-atj, v. t. pret. &. pp. 
cmiHumtnatvd; ppr cmisumuiating. |L con- 
Hinunut, eoiunmnnatuH con, and mmmo, 
from nuumia, sum See Hum.] 1. To enii; 
to finish tiy completing what was intended; 
to perfect; to bring or carry to the utmost 
point or dcgiHie. 

He Itatl ti iiiitid to consummate the happiness of 
the day. tatler. 

Tli<it mlicritaiu e is indeed less than it ought to 
have been, .tiul other than it ought to have been, for 
befon riti.iii .iiid Tintoret arose, the men in whom 
her work .iinl her glory shouhl h.ivc been together 
lonsumtnit/ed, she mid already ceased to le<id her 
sons III the Wiiy of truth ami life. Huxkiti 

2. In law, to complete, os a marriage, by 
eobubitation 

ConBummate (kan-suiii'at), a. Complete; 
perfect; carried to the utmost extent or de- 
gree, us, cfnmi inmate greatness or felicity. 
'A man of perfect and coimimuiatc virtue ’ 
AiUiwon 

I'lio httlo baud held the post with ct>n.xu*nmttfe 
tenai ity Mottrv 

Cinunnnmate tenant hp eourteup, in law, 11 
Imsimnd who, iqioii his wife’s death, becomes 
entitled tn Indd her lands in fee siniiile or 
fee tail, of which she was seized during her 
niarriiigc. for his own life, provided he has 
had issue by her capable of inheriting 
COBBummately (kou-sum^at-li), adv. Com- 
pletely, perfectly. 

ConBummation (kon-siun-iVshon). n. [L 
roiiKifiiiniafio ] 1 (^ 1 mpletioIl; end; iterfec- 
tion of a work, process, tir scliciiie 
Tlu- just and regular proiess from its origm.'il to 
its comnntnMfttm .Iddiutn 

2 The end or completion of the presi'iit 
system <»f things; the end of the worlil 
' From the lieginning of the world to its 
comumnuitUni.' liouker--3 Death; the end 
of life. 

Oiin*t amrummafion have. 

Ami renowned be tlu gras’c ,Shak 

Consiimmatwn 0 / inarriape, the most In- 
timate union of the sexes which couipletes 
the eonnuliial relation 
GonBUmmatlYB (kou-sum'at-i v). a . Pertain- 
iiig to coiisumiiiation; consummating, flnal 
* The flnal. the cotmtmmatiw procedure of 
philosophy.’ Sir M’. Hamilton 
GonBumpt (kon-sumto. ('onsumt>tion; 
ns. the pnuliice of grain Is scarcely equal to 
the ronsumpt |01d English and Heotch.] 
Consumption (kon-suui'shon), n. [L. con- 
sumptio .See ('ONsrME.l 1. Tlu* act of 
consuming; waste; destnietiou by burning, 
eutiiig, dissipation, slow decay, or by fntter- ' 
ing away or wasting; os, tbe consumption - 
of fuel, of ftHui. of commodities or estate, ' 
of tllllC, *c. 

!• \ erv new advance of the price to the consumer 
IS a new iiicrtitne to him to retrench his ftfaxww/. ' 
ttsn Burke. 

2 The state of being wasted or diminished 

The mountains themselves (Ftmt and Vesuvius) ' 
have lint siitfered .tny lonsiderable diininution or 
eonsumtfUoH, It'oodU’ard 

5. Ill ined. (a) a wasting of flesh: a gradual , 


decay or diminution of the body: a word 
of extensive signification, (b) More specifl- 
cally, the disease known as phthisis pul- 
monalis or pulmonic consumption, a disease 
affecting the lungs, and attended with a 
hectic fever, cough &c.— -4. In poi. earn, the 
use, the expenditure of the products of 
industry, or of all things having an ex- 
changahle value. Consumption is the end 
of production. 

The distinction of productive and unproductive is 
applicable to consumption as well as to labour. All 
the iiieiiibers of the coiniiiunlty are not labourers, but 
all are consumers, and consume either unprocluctively 
or productively. J. S MtU. 

Syn. Decay, decline, waste, destruction. 
CoilBUmpttOlialt (kon-sum’shon-al), a. Con- 
sumptive. Fuller. 

ConBumptlonary (kon-sum'shon-a-rl), a. 

1. Pertaining t<i, or of the nature of, con- 
sumption —2. Predisposed to consumption. 
[In both uses rare or obsolete.] 

His wife being consumpitonary, and so likely to 
die without child. Bp llanden. 

GoiLBumptiTe (kon-Buni'tiv), a. 1 Destruc- 
tive; wasting; exhausting; having the quality 
of euiiBuming or dissipating. ‘ ConmmpHte 
of time.’ Jer. Taylor. 

A lung consumptive war is more likely to break 
this grand alliance than dis.ible Fr.ince. Addison. 

2 Affected with or having a tendency to the 
disease consumption; as, a cotwKmpftve per- 
son; a comufuipHoe constitution ; consumptive 
lungs. 

The le.»n consumptiife wench, with coughs decayed, 
Is culled a pretty, tight, and slender tiiaid Dryden. 

Gomramptlvely (kou-sumTiv-li), adv. In a 
way temiing to consumption. 

' GonBumptlveneBB (koii-HuniTiv-nes), n. A 
state of being consumptive or a tendency to 
consumption. 

GonBlltilet (kon-su’tiD, a. [L. cmimtilis, 
sewed together— con, together, and suo, to 
sew .SeeSKW.] Stitched together Hailey. 
GontabeBCence (kon-ta-bes'ens). n [L. erm- 
tabeeco, to waste away gradually. ] Atrophy; 
coiisunqition. 

OontabeBcent (kon-ta-bes’eut), a. Wasting 
away. 

Gontabulatet (knn-tab'Q-lat). v. t. pret. A pp. 
contahulati'd; ppr. cmtahulating. [L cim- 
tahulo, contalniiafum, to hoard - con, tt)- 
gether, and tabula, a tablet, board | To 
floor with lioards Bailey 
Gontabulatlont (kon-tab'u-la’^shon), n The 
act of laying with boards or of flooring. 
Bailey. 

I Gontact (kon’takt), n. |L contartus, from 
I centingo, to touch - eon. and tangoivooi fag), 
i to touch, whence also E tact,tanyciit,^v.\ A 
touebiug: touch; close union or juncture of 
bodies Two iMidics come in csmtact when 
they meet without any sensibk* intervening 
sjiiice, the jiarts that touch are called the 
points of contact The contact of two spher- 
ical bodies, and of a tangent with the cir- 
cuiiifereiice of a circle, is only in one point, 
which is called the point 0 / contact Contact 
of thr Jirgt order, in math contact of two 
curves in a point for which they have the 
same eocfiicieiit of the first order.— Contact 
oj the second order, contact of two curves.in 
a jioint for which they have the same differ- 
ential eoeJflcient of the first order, and the 
same differential coeffleient of the second 
order — Angle if contact, the angle made by 
a curve Hue. and the tangent to it at the 
point of coutuei. Mo such thing as a per- 
; feet or ninthcinatical contact can take place 
I between two material bodies; hence, when 
we speak of the contact of bodies, or the 
liarticles of bodies, such contact is to lie 
regarded only as physical, not mathema- 
tical. 

Gontactiont <kon-tak'shonX n. The act of 
touching. Sir T Bnnrne 
Gontaotual (kon-tak'tu-al). a. }*ertaining 
bi contact; implying contact. ’Contagion 
I may lie said to lie immediate, contactual, or 
remote ’ Penny Vyclvpuedia. 

' Gontacion (kon-ta’Jon). n. [L. cmitagio, 
frumthe root of contingo, tango, primanly 
tago, to touch ] 1 Lit & touch or touching, 
lienee, the comniuni(‘ation of a disease by 
contact, direct or indirect. IToperly speak- 
ing, contagion is the comiiiiuiication of dis- 
ease strictly by contact, while iifection is a 
communication either by actual contact or 
by the miasmata or germs which one iKidy 
gives out and Uie other receivea This 
distinction, however, is frequently disre- 
garded. the two words being confounded.— 

2. That excessively subtle matter, in many 
cases believed to be germs of an exceea- 


F&te. fkr, fat. fgll; tab, met, U4r: pine, pin; iidte. not. move; tflbe. tub. bpil; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; f, Sc. toy. 
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ingly minute organism, which proceeds from 
a aiseasod person or body, and communi* 
cates the disease to anomer person; as in 
cases of small-pox, scarlet and other fevers, 
Ac. This contagion may proceed from the 
breath of the diseased, from the perspira- 
tion, or from other excretions —3. That 
which communicates evil from one to an- 
otlier; infection; that which propagates 
mischief; as, the eontamon of vice or of evil 
example. ‘The scandal and contagion of 
example.' iip. Citeuden.— 4. Pestilential in- 
fluence; venomous exhalations. 

Will he steal out of his wholesome bed 
To dare the vile WHtaj'uftt of Uie night. ShaJt 

Gontasloned (kon-ta'Jond), a. Affected by 
contagion. 

Conta^oniBt (kon-ta'jon-ist), n. One who 
lielieves in the contagious character of cer- 
tain diseases, as cholera, typhus, Ac. 

ContaglOUB (kou-ta'Jus). a 1. Containing 
or generating contagion; that may he com- 
municated by contact or by a subtle ex- 
creted matter; catching; as, a cotitagiaug 
disease. 2 Poisonous; pestilential; contain- 
ing contagion; as, eoniagioua air; eontagious 
clothing. ‘ Foul, ctintagioug darkness in the 
air.’ Shak 3. Containing mischief that 
may be propagated; as, mntagiom example. 
4. Spreading from one to another, or excit- 
ing like affections in others. 

His genius rendered his courage inure contajrious 
li'trt. 

The rout 

Of Medes .-ind Cnssiuns carry to tlii- cainn 
l'ontit£'ton\ terror. Gioi'er 

-Contagions DUeases Act, the title given to 
two acts of parliament passed in IMlMi. the 
one to check the propagation of vciieroal 
diseases in certain naval and military sta- 
tions; the other to check the spread of rin- 
derpest, pleiiro-pneiimonia. foot-and-mouth 
disease, Ac , in cattle. 'I'he former act has 
been retiealcd. 

Gontaglouflly (kon-tiVJus-ll). adv. Uy con- 
tagion. 

GontagiousneBB (kon-tiVjus-ues), n. I'he 
((iiality of being contagious 
Contain (kon-tan'). V t, [L contituoi am, 
and P'uco, to hold See Trnkt, Tenuue ] 
1 To hohl within fixed limits; to compre- 
hend; to coin])rise, to include; to hold. 
Whal thv store», « outain tiring forth MtUott 
lU'hitId the heaven, and tic.-ivcn of heavens, i aniint 
£onhti» thee i Ki ml 

2. To be capable of holding: as, this vessel 
etmtaim 2 gallons 3 To comprise, as a 
writing: to liavc for contents ‘A sonnet 
eontainitig her affection unto Hcni'dick ' 
Shak -4 t To put constraint on; to restrain; 
to retain 

'1 he king's person contains the unruly people frnin 
evil occasions S^n\er. 

Others, when tlic lMg|ii|>e sings i' the nose, 

(. aiiiuit contatn llu.ir urine .S/t<r/‘ 

[111 this last sense still used rt'flexiveiy; as, 
he could not contain himself for joy 
l-'c.vr not, niy lonl, we can contain onrsfhi'\ SJiak ] 
•SVN 1'o coiiiprisK, embrace, inclose, include. 

Contain (kon-tan'), V i To restrain desire 
or emotion , specifically, to live in contiiienco 
or chastity. 

If they camiot contain, let them iiuirry i Cor \ii 9 

Containable (kon-tan'a-bl), n. That may 
la* eontaiiieii or comprised 

Gontalnant (kon-tan'ant), 71 One who, or 
that which, contains; a container. 

Container (kon-taii'£>r), n He who, or that 
which, coniaiiiH. 

Containment t (kon-tuirnienf), n. Tlial 
which is contained or compribud ; the extent 
‘The containment of a ricli man's estate ’ 
Puller. 

Contamlnable (kon-tam'iu-a-bl), a ( ;apabh* 
of being contaminated 

Contaminate (knn-tam'iu-at). 7; t pret App. 
contaminated; ppr contaminating. [L. enn- 
tamino, contamuiatum, to blenil. mingle, 
pollute, from contamen, contact, contamin- 
ation, contr for eontagimen, from lag, 
the root of tango, to touch 1 To defile: to 
pollute: usually in a figurative sense: to 
sully; to tarnish; to taint; as. lewdiiess cmi- 
laminates character; cowardice containin’ 
ates honour 

_ Sh.'ill wc now 

Contaminate our fingers with liast* brib<*st SJtai 

SVN. To pollute, defile, sully, taint 

Contaminate (kon-tam'in-at), p andff (Con- 
taminated; polluted; defiled; corrupt. [Ob- 
■olescent.] 

And that this body consecrate to thee. 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate Snak. 


I Contamination (kon-tamMn-a^shou), n. 
j The act of polluting: pollution; defilement; 

I taint. 

’ Contaminative (kon-tam'in-&it-iv), a. 

I Adapted to contaminate 
I Contango (kou-tang'gdX n. Instock-jobbing, 
j a sum (U money paid to a seller for occonmio- 
• dating a buyer, by carrying tlie engagement 
I to (lay the price of shores bought over to 
the next account day. In reality contango 
is interest paid for the loan of money fur 
fourteen days, that is for the interval be- 
tween account days. See Baokwakpation. 
GontankerouB (kon-tang'kdr-us), a. Same 
as Cantankerous, llrish.] 

ConteOkt (kon'tek), n. [Norm. Fr contek, 
opposition, contest— iMsssibly a corruption 
ui Fr. contact. ] Quarrel; contention. 

Couteci scum by concord might lie ended Spenser 

Gonteotlont (kon-tek'shon), n [L. contsgo— 
con, and tjego, to cover.] A covering ‘Fig- 
leaves aptly formed for confection of those 
parts.’ Sir T. lirmcne 
Conteke,! n. [SeeCoNTBOK.l Contention 
‘ Conteke with bloody knife and sharp men- 
ace. ’ Chancer. 

Contemeratet (kon-tem^dr-at), v.t [L. cofi- 
temero, to ilefllo— co7t. intensive, and temero, , 
to treat rashly. ti> defile.] To violate; to j 
pollute. Saileg. 

! Contemn (kou-temO. v.t [L. contemno, to 
despise -mn, intens . and tennui, to despise; 
root tern, which may he that also of Hr 
tern no. to cut off.] 1 To despisi*; to con- 
sider and treat as moan and despicable ; to 
seoni, 

'1 hy |)nni|inus dedlLation 1 contemn. Mtlton. 

2. To slight; to neglect as unworthy of re- 
gard; to reject with disdain 

Wherclcirc (U» the wicked tontemn Coil IN x 1 { 

They contemn tl*»* LOiiii<icl of the Most High. 

IN < Ml 1 1 I 

Syn. To desiiise, scorn, disdain, spurn, defy, 
slight, neglect, iiiideiTiiti*, overlook. 
Contemner (kon-toinVr), n One who eon- 
temiis; a desniser; a sconier 
Contemnlngiy (kon-temlng li), adv In a 
coiiteiiiptiious iiiiiniier, slightingly 
Contempert (koii-teni’p£*r), vt. |L 1. con- 
teoigero con, and tcnifn’ro, to mix 01 tem- 
per 8ee Temcek I To moderate, to re- i 
tiiice to a lower tiegree by mixture with j 
oppostU.' or different qiiulities; to temper 

*1 he Ic.ives ({ii.ilify •itid tontrmpe* tiic he.it A'irt. { 

Gontemperamentf (koii-tem’]ier-a-ment), ^ 
n Moilcrnteil or iiitulifleti degree; a degree i 
of any (luality retliiced to tbiit of aiioilier, 
temnernmciit ‘ An et|iiul contemperament 1 
' <if tlie warmth of oiir iHidies to that of the 
hottest part of the aiiiiospliere ’ Derhnm 
Contemperatet (kon-teiii'iH>r-at). r t I.Sue 
('0NTE.Ml'EH 1 To teiiipur; to retliuv tlic 
quality of, by mixing something opposite or 
different, to moderate 

The mighty Nih .incl Niger (ontemperate the .iir 
\n r ttrowne 

Contemperatlont (koii'tem’i»(^r-a”Hhoii), n. 

1 The aet of reilneing a iiuiility by admix- 
ture of the coiitiary, the art of moileratiiig 
1 <ir tempering 2 IToportionate mixture; 
j proportion; coiidiiiiution 

Why tills rontemperatiou of liijht .iiul shvir, th.H 
i‘ ni.ific, fur cx.tiiiplo. by the skin of .1 ripi* « bt rr\ 1 
lioy/e 

I Contemperatnre ( kon - tern ' p«'r - a - tur), n 
‘ The i|UaTlty of being conteinpered ; tempera- | 
; ture, temperament ‘The ilifferent ro/i/rm- ' 
I perntnre of the eleiiieiitH ’ South 

; Contemplate (kon-tem’ptat or kon Hem- 
plat), v.t pret A pp. contemplated, ppr am- 
' tern pla t.i ng f 1 .. con templor, conternplatus, to 
mark a templvm, to view attentively con, 
and templnm, the space mnrketl out b.v the 
augur as that within whieh the omens bhoiild 
' be observed Sec TEMPLE J 1 To view or 
' eoiisitler with continued attention . to gaze 
' upon, toliebold. to view oriegani mentally; 

' to meditate on; to study, to poinler on. 
i ‘ Contemplate all this work of tunc.' Tenuy- 
'• son 

There is not niu' b ilifii( iilty in cntilining tin.- I'lind 
' to contemplate wh.it vn- li ive a great flesire to know 

ll'atti 

; 2 To ct^nsiiler or have in view in reference 
to a future act or event; to Intend. 

' There remain some particiihirs to complete the in- 
fnriiiatinn contemplated by tho«e revilutions 
I Hamilton's Report 

! If a treaty contiins any stipulations which content- 
j plate a state of future Wtir Kent 

8tm. To study, ponder, muse, meditate on, 
dwell on. consider, Intend, design, plan, 
purpose. 


Contemplate (kou-tem’plAt or kon'tem- 
plat), r.». To think studiously; to study; to 
muse; to meditate. 

, So m.iny hfuirh inii»t I l.'ike iiiy rext ; 

I So iii.viiy iioiirs must I contemplate Shak. 

Contemplation (kon-teni-phVshou), n. iL. 
coiUemplatio.] 1 The act of the mind in 
considering with attention; meditation; 
study; continued attention of the mind to 
a particular subject 

Conteinplation is keeping the idea, brought into 
the iiiiiul, soine time .iciiiany in view. /.ocke 

Falling into a still dfliglil 
And luxury of contemplation! Tennyson. 

Siieeiflcnlly— 2. Holy meditation: attention 
to sacrod things. 

I have breathed u sacred \ow 
To hie III prayer and tontemplation Sh.tk 

3. Act of looking forwanl to or purposing; 
expectation. 

In contemplation of returning at nii early date, he 
left, leaving his house uiuhsniuiitlcd Keui 

—To have in contemplation, to intend or 
purpose, or to have uiidor coiisiderution 
CfoniemplatiBt (kou-tem’plat-ist), n. One 
who eontemplntes. Jer Taylor. |Kiire.| 
Contemplative ( kon - tem ’ plat - iv ). a. 
1 Oiveii to contemplation, or continued 
application of the mind to a sulijoct; studi- 
ous: thoughtful; ns, a contemplative philo- 
sftpher nr mind. ‘Thu contemplative part 
of mniikiiid.’ Locke 2. Employed in study; 
ns. a contemplative life. 

My life h<ith been rather 1 t>nteinp/a/ir>e than •ictiie 
Rat on 

3 Raving the nppearniiee of study, or a 
stiidious habit. 

Fix'll .Hill I ontempliitnr ihcir looks, 

.Still tiiriiiiig III cr n.itiire's books .S/r* .7 Henhani 

4 Having the power of tlioiiglit or inedita- 
tioii * The contemplative fiiciilty of man’ 
Itag. 

Contemplative (ki)ii-l(‘iii'plat-iv). n Pedes. 
a friar of the onler of Mtiiy Magdiilene 
Contemplatively (kon-tcm']»lat-iv-li), adv 
\Vitb coiitf'iiiplatinn; attciittvcly, tlmiight- 
fiilly, with dec*|i atteiition. 
ContemplativeneBB ( kon-itqn'plat'iv-nes), 
n stale of being contemplative. 
Contemplator (kon-tem’piHt-c*!-). n one 
who coiiteni))lates, one emplioed in study 
or meditation, an imiuirer after knowleiige 
Contemplet (koti-tcm'pl), v t. To eontem- 
plate 

I lii.iv lit t otifemplr 
'1 III starry an lies of thy sp,i< mmis o iiiiile. 

.\vi7>e\tei, JUt Rartas 

Contemporanei ^y ( koii-teiii’|ib'rii-n£”i-ti). 
n state of being contemporaneous; e<in- 
tempoiariiiess ‘'I’he IlntJs of contempora- 
netty in the oolitic systi’m ' Philips 
Contemporaneous ( kon-tem’)iO'i'a"ne-us), 
a [b eontenipoianevs \ Idviiig or being 
at the same time; eontempitrary 

■| he griMl age of Jewish pliilosupliy Ii,i«l been con 
tempo! aneont with tlir latter b|i.inisfi scliool of Ara- 
biu pliili'Siiphy Ahlman. 

Contemporaneously ( kon - tem ’ po- ra" ue- 
ns-ii), udv At the same time with some 
otlier event 

ContemporaneouBneBB(kon-i(!m'pb-rH''tie- 
UH-nes), n Till* state or quality of being 
eonlemiioraneoiiK 

ContemporarineBB (kon-tem’pb-ra-H nes), 
n Exislcnt'c at tlic saiix! tinu!. Howell 
I Hare i 

Contemporary, Cotemporary (kon-tenr- 
pii ra-ri, ko-tem’]M~) ra-ri), «. \L con, ami 
tem^mrurins, teninoi'ary, from fempus, tem- 
pons, time. ] 1 Living, exihting, or orcur- 
ring at the same time: said of iicrsons and 
things. 

Albi rt Iiiirer w.is contemporary to I. in as. Hryden. 

liriiig agi's past and (iitiirt together and make 
tliein lontrinptirary l.otke. 

2. Of the same age; etieval (Hare.] 

A grove born with himself hr sees 

And hivf s his old lontemporary trees Cowley 

[The siiollliig (’«)- is against analogy ] Syn 
rtmtemporaiieouH, ro-cxlsteiit, coeval, co- 
etaneoiis. 

Contemporary. Cotemporary (kon-tom - 
pfi-ra-rl. ko-tem'po-ra-ri), n One who lives 
at the same time with another. 

From the time of ItoK.ire and of Fetrarth the 
Italmn has varicil very little The Fnglinh of Chaucer 
their contemporary is not to be iiiiricrstood without 
the ii»-lp of an old dictionary Vryden 

Contemporise, fContemporizef (kon-tem'- 
p6-riz), V t pret A pp. eontemporized; ppr. 
eontemjHirizing. To make coiitemporaiy; 
to place in the same age or time Sir T. 
Browne 


ch. chain; eh, Sc loch; s,go: J.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinj^; th. then: th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, anire. -See Key. 
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Ocnitaillpt (kon-temtO. n. [L. eontemptut. 
See Contemn ) l. I'he act of deBtriiing; the 
feelinff that causes us t» consider and treat i 
■ometning as mean, vile, and worthless; dis- 
dain; scorn for what is mean. This word is 
one of the strongest expressions of a mean 
opinion which the language affords. 

Niithmv:. s.iys I.onginuh, can be great, the con- j 
iSrm// of which IS great. ^tldtson 

2. The state of hclng despised; whence, in 
a scriptural sense, shame, disgrace. 


Some shall awake to everlasting eoHifmpt. 

I)aii xii . 

8 In law, disobedience to the rules, orders, 
or process of a court or legislative nsseinldy. 
or a disturltance or interruption of its i>ro- 
ceetlings. Contempts committed out of 
court are punishable by attacbnient. and ; 
contempts done before tbe court triay lie 
punished or repressetl in u sumninry way, 
by commitment or by flue ’I'ht* power of 
enfnndiig their pmeess, and of viiidicntiiig 
their authority against open obstruction or 
defiance, is incident to all superior courts 

Ihith strangers .mil members are now severely 
|iunlshcti for conUtnpti uf the House and its Jiirivlic- 
tion Urougham. 


Gr. fetnd. to stretch.} 1. To strive against; 
to struggle in opposttion: used abstdutely, 
or with against or with precetling the oi»- 
ponetit or rival. 

For never two such ktiigdoins did eontetid, 

Without iiiucii fall of blomJ. Shak. 

In ambitions strength 1 did 

Contrud agatuU thy v.dour. Shak. 

Distress not the Moabites, nor fotUrnd with them 
in battle. Deut ii. 9. 

2. I'o strive: to use earnest efforts to obtain, 
or t<i defend and preserve: with /w before 
the object striven after. * CmUend for the 
faith' Judes. 

You sit above, and see vain men below 
Lonttnd for what you only can bestow. 

Dryden. 

Two spirits of a diverse love, 

Contend /or loving niastcrrloin. Tennyson. 

8. I'o dispute earnestly; to strive in debate; 
to wrangle, us, the parties contend about 
trifles 

They that were of the circumcision contended with 
him. Acts xi. a. 

4 To reprove sharply; to cliide; to strive to 
convince and reclaim. 

Then toniended 1 with the rulers. Nch. xiii. 11 


Hyn Distlaiii, scorn, derision, mockery, 
contumely, neglect, disregard, slight 
Oontemptibility ( kon > tem ' ti • Idl ti), n 

Quality of being contemptible. •Contempti- 
hUitu and vanity ' Sjieetl 
Contemptible (kon tem'tidil), a. [L. coti- 
IrmptihiliM I 1 Worthy of contempt; that 
deserves sconi or disdain ; despieuble ; 
nieiiii; vile- said of persons and things. 

Nil m.in truly knows liimsrlf hut he groweth 
d.illy more conleniptthlf in his own eyes. 

Jer. Taylor 

The urgiimrnts of tyr.iiiiiy ure as lontemptibte as 
Its fon p is dreadful 

2. liespised; neglected. 

There is not so tontemptihle a plant or animal that 
dues mil (.oiiluuml the must eiiLirgud understanding. 

Locke. 

8 t Apt to despise, eoiitemptuous. 


6. I'o exert power in opposition; to punish. 

The Lord God called to contend by fire. 

Amos vii. 4- 

Hyn. To struggle, vie with, strive, oppose, 
emulate, contest, litigate, dispute, rebuke, 
debate. 

Contend (kon-tendO. vt- To dispute; to 
contest IKari'.J 

When Cartilage shall contend the world with Rome. 

J>rvden 

Contendent (kon-tend'ent), n. An antago- 
nist or opposer. 

Contender (kon-teucr^r). n. One wlio uon- 
tciids; a combatant; a champion 

Contending(kou-iend^ing),»>. oiida 1 Striv- 
ing; striig^iiig to oppose; debating; urging 
in argument; quarrelling.— 2. Clashing; 
opposing; rival; as. contending claims or 
interests. 


lie'll scorn il, fur the tiian hath a <onteniptit'/e stArit. 

Shak 

Contnnptihlr, Deepimhlr, Paltry, Pitiful. 
Contemptible, deserving uf scorn, uiiwortby 
of notice, not so strong os deepieaJble, whicfi 
iiivtdvoH tbe idea of baseness as well as 
meanness; worthless things arc etude mpUblo, 
bud actions are dcHpicable ; jialtry, jritiful, 
are applied to things whicli from tiieir 
ineaniiessone would not wish to be believed 
eiipuble of liuviiig any feeling about at all. 

The iiiiiirs iiitelli't t Wiis tonteuipfi/'/e Motley 

There arc two feelings which often prevent an uii- 
prliuipled l.ivni.in Irnni beumiing utfeily depraved 
and dexpuithle, duniestu. feeling .iiid ^hivalrme teel- 
ing Mataultiy 

"\ util your (i*r< es fruni this paltry siege 
And stir tiicni up against a iiiightier task Shak, 

That's villainous and shews a most pttt/nl aiiibitton 
in the foul tli.it usi's It. S/iiiA 

Hyn Despicable, iibjeet, vile, iiienn, base, 
Jialtry, worthless, sorry, ]dtiful, seurrlle 
ContemptlbleneBB ( k<iii - tem ' ti - id - nos ), 
n I'lie state of being contemptible, or of 
ladiig (lespisiMl, dcspicnbleness; iiicuiiuess; 
VileilCHH. 

Contemptibly (kon-tem'tl-ldi). ado In a 
eoiiitunptilde iiiaiitier; meiuily, In a manner 
desiTviiig of e.oiiteiniit Hyn Meanly, base- 
ly, atijei'tly, vileU, despieuldy 
Contemptuous ( KOI I- teiii'tu -us), a. 1 Mani- 
festing or exiiressiug eoiitetiipt or disdain; 
■cnmiiil: said of things; as. etmtemptuoue 
iHiiguagt' or manner ' A proud, contemptu- 
otts Itolmvionr ' Hammtnui 

Koine eiitert.iiiied the most t,>ntemptuous opinion 
of the Jews. A/* , U/erhnry. 

2 Apt to despise; haughty : iiiHolcnt. said 
of iwnKins; its. a nation, proud, severe, oo»- 
temptoue 

Some intiLh averse I foviiul, niul wondrous harsh, 

Contemptuonx, proud, set on rcienge and spite 
Muton 

HYN. Hoontful, insolent, haughty, disilaiii- 
ful, cavalier, suuurcilioua, iiisnltiug. eoutu- 
iiitilioiis, affrontive. abusive, fastidious 1 
Contomptuouily (kon-teni'to-us-li). adv i 
In a eoiiUnnptuous uuuiuer; with seoru or ■ 
disilain; despitt'fully. j 

The A|Nisttes and most eminent Christians were I 
piHw, and treated nmtemphtonsly yer Taytor I 

Contomptuottineu (kon-tem'ta-ns-nesX n. \ 
DistHisiuon to eoutempt: act of contempt, 1 
insolence : scurnfulness; haughtiness | 

Oontbnanoet (kon'ten-ans). [Fr.] Ap- . 
|MMtnuiee;j)retenoe Chaucer. i 

Oontand (kon-tendO. v.i [L eontendo, to j 
stretch, strive after, contend -eofi. intena, 
and tendo. streieh (K tend); root ten, M*en In > 


Contending (kon-tend'ing). ?t. The act of 
one who contends; a striving. 

I'hcrc must be great strugghngs and labour, with 
earnest contcndings, if ever you intend to be s.ived. 

Hofktm 

ContondroSB (kon-ton'dres). n. A female 
contender. ‘A swift contendreea.' Chap- 
inan [Hare 1 

Contenement (kon-ten'e-mont), n [L am 
and K tetwmerd ] In law, that which is 
connected with a tenement or thing hohlen, 
as a certain portion of land adjacent to a 
dwelling necessary to its reputable enjoy- 
ment 

Content (kon-tent'), a. (L. cotitentue, from 
confi/uter, to be held - con, and fenre, to hold ] 
Lit held or contained within limits; hcncc, 
having the desires limited to iirescnt enjoy- 
iiieiit; having a mind at pence, satisfled, so 
ns not to repine, object, or oppose; not 
disturbed; coiitentetl; easy 

Having food and raiment, let us be therewith con- 
tent iTim. SI. 8 

1 hiid been content to perish, falling on the focnian’s 
ground, 

MHieii the ranks are rolled in vapour, and the winds 
are laid with sound. Tennyson 

-■ Content and notKonUnt, words by wbich 
assent and dissent are expressed in the 
Iltiuse <if lairds, answering to the ay and 
no used in the House of Commons. 


Among the Whigs there was snine unwillingness 
to loiiseiU to a change But Devonshire and j 

Vortland declared themselves xontent their autho j 
nty prevailed, and the altcrntioii w.is made I 

Macaulay. { 

Content (kun-tenF). v.t To satisfy the 
mind; to make quiet, so os to stop complaint 
or opposition; to appease: to make easy in 
any situation: used cliiefly with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

Do not exmtent yoHrxe(f with obscure and confused 
ideas, where clc.trer arc to be obtaineil II atti 
]*ilalc, willing to content the people, rcle.ised Bar- 
ablvus. Mar. xv. 15. 

2 To please or gratify. 

it doth much content me 
To hear him so incimed. Shak 


Content (kon-tentO. n. 1 Rest or quietness 
of the mind in the present condition; satis- 
faction which holds the mind in peace, re- 
straining complaint, opposition, or further 
deslrt>, anil often iiiipljTng a moderate de- j 
gree of happiness; contentment. ' 

Ask thou this heart for monument. 

And mine shall lie a large content T .died ^ 
There is a Jewel which no Indian mine can buy. : 
No chemK art ran ronnterfeit; 

It makes men nch in greatest iioverty, I 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold. J 


The homely whistle to sweet music's strain; 
Seldom it conies~-to few from heaven sent. 

That much in little— oill in nought— CoMfeM/. 

From IVilbyds Madrigals, 1598. 

2. Satisfaction without examination; acqui- 
escence; submission. [Rare.] 

Forced tu content but never to obey, panting he 
lies. ShA. 

The style is excellent: 

The sense they humbly take upon content. Pope. 

3. t lliat which is the condition of content- 
ment; desire; wish. 

So will 1 111 England work your grace's full content. 

Shak. 

4. The term used in the House of Lords to 
express assent to a bill or motion; hence, a 
peer who votes ‘content;’ an assenting or 
afiirmativo vote. 

Supposing the number of contents ami not-contents 
Strictly equal in number and consequenc e, the pos- 
session, to avoid disturbance, ought to carry it 

Bacon. 

Content (kon-tent' or kou'tent), n 1. That 
whicli is contained; the thing or things held, 
included, or comprehended within a limit 
or line; as, the eontenta of a cask or bale, 
of a room or a sliip. 

I shall prove these writings authentic and the con- 
tents true. Grew. 

2. In geom. the area or quantity of matter 
or space included in certain lines. ‘The 
geometrical content of all the lauds of a 
kingdom. Gravnt. [In both uses usually 
in the plural.] Linear content or eontenta, 
length simply; mjierfleial content or cwt- 
ienta, area or surface; aolid content or con- 
tents (in which sense the word is chiefly 
used), the nmnher of solid units contained 
in a space; as, for example, the iininher of 
cubic inches, feet, yards, &c. ; volume.— 
3 The power of containiug* capacity; extent 
within limits. ‘A ship of great content.* 
Bacon, [lii this use rare or obsolete in the 
singular.]— 4. In the euatoma, a paper de- 
livered to the searcher by the master of a ves- 
sel before she is cleared outwards, describing 
the vessel's destination and detailing the 
goods shipped, with other iiarticulars. Hiis 
content has to be compared with the cockets 
and the indorsements and clearances there- 
on. —Table qf contents, a summary or index 
of all the matters treated in a book. 
CORtentatlont (kou-tent-a'shon), 11 . Con- 
teut; satisfaction. ‘Great contentatUm.’ 
Pope. 

Contented (kon-tent'ed), pp. or a. Satisfled; 
fiulct; easy in mind; not complaining, op- 
posing, or demanding more. 

Desiring this man's art, and that man's scone. 
With that 1 most cnjny contented least. Pope. 

Contentedly (kon-tent'ed-ll), adv In a 
contented manner; quietly; without con- 
cern, 

Contentedneee (kon-tent'ed-nes), n. state 
of I'estiug in luiiid; quiet; satisfaction of 
mind M'ith any condition or event. 
Contentful t (kon-tent'ful). a Full of con- 
tentment ‘ Contentful submission ' Barrow. 
Contention (koii-ten'shon), ti [L contentiu. 
See Contend.] l. A violent effort to obtain 
something, or to resist a jiersun, claim, or 
injury; physical cuntest. struggle, or strife. 

But when your troubled country called you forth. 
Your flaming courage and your inati.liles<i worth, 
I'u fierce contention gave a prosperous end 

It'aller 

2. Strife in words or debate; augr>' contest; 
quarrel; controversy. 

Avoifl foolish i|uestiuns, and genealogies, and coh- 
tentiom, and strivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 

A fool's lips enter into contention Prov xviii. 6. 

3 Strife or endeavour to excel : competition ; 
emulation ‘^'o quarrel, hut a slight eon- 
tention ’ Shak.— A t I'lageniess, seal ; ar- 
dour; vehemeuce uf endeavour 

This is an end worthy of our utmost contention to 
oliUiin Kogers. 

a. Tn law, what Is contended for, or the argu- 
gument in support of it.— H yn. Struggle, 
contest, litigation, controversy, quarrel, 
conflict, feud, dissension, variance, disagree- 
ment, debate, competition, emulation, dis- 
cord. 

ContentiOUB (kon-ten'shus), a [Fr eon- 
tentieusc; It. eontenzioao ] 1. Apt to contend; 
given to angry debate; quarrelsome: per- 
verse. 

A continual dropping in a rainy d<i> . ami a conten- 
/n>Mr woman, are alike. Wov xxmi 15. 

2 Relating to or characterized by contention 
or strife; mvolving contention; as, ‘ conten- 
tioua crimes. ' Spenser. 

When we turn to hi» opponents, wr etiierge from 
the learned obscurity of tne black-letter prrcuicn to 
the more cheerful, though not less contentious regions 
of political men. Brougham. 


F&le, fBr. fat. full; mi, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not. move; tflbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; U. Sc abwie; f. Sc. tsp. 
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CONTINBNT 


8. In laWj having power to decide causes 
between contending parties; as. a court of 
eonU^itimu jurisdiction. 

The lord chief Justices, and Judges, have a conUn- 
/I'eMf jurisdiction: but the lords or the treasury, and 
the commissioners of the customs, have none, being 
merely judges of accounts and transactions 

Stn. Quarrelsome, pugnacious, ditwensious, 
wrangling, litigious, perverse, pcevii^ 

OontentlOUBly (kon-ten'shus-li), adv. lii a 
contentious manner; quarrelsomely; per- 
versely. 

ContentlOUimeBB (kon-ten'slms-nes). n. A 
disposition to contend; proneness to con- 
test; perverseness; quarrelsomeness. 

ContentteusHexA in a feast of charity is more scan- 
dal than any posture Herbert. 

ContentlVBt (kon-tent'iv), a. Producing or 
giving content. 

They shall find it a more coMtentrve life than idle- 
ness or perpetual Joviality. yer. Taylor 

ContentleBB(kon-tentaes). a. Discontented; 
dissatisfied; uneasy. *Our eofttentless choice. ’ 
Beaumont [Ilare.] 

Contentlyt (kon-tontai), adv. In a con- 
tented w^. ‘ We’ll learn to live eontentlu. ’ 
Beau. .(• FI. 

Contentment (kon-tent^ment), n. [Fr. con- 
tentement] 1 Content; a resting or satis- 
faction of mind without distiniot; acqui- 
escence. 

ContentmeHt, without external honour, is humility. 

tirruf. 

The noblest iiiind the best coMteritment h.'is 

.S/TMxrr. 

2. Gratiflcatiftn, or means of gratiflcatlon. 

When you h.ive jsirecl away all the v.iiiity, what 
solid and natural tmttenfmeut does there reiiiuin, 
which may not be had with £500 a year. Cowley. 

At Paris the prince spent a day, to give his mind 
some couten/meMt Str ll. tt'ottou 

— Contentment Satisfaction. Contentment 
is passive; mtisfactum is active. The for- 
mer is the feeling of one who does not need- 
lessly pine after what is beyond his reach, 
nor fret at the hardship of his condition; 
tlie latter dcsmnbcs the mental condition of 
one who has all he desires, and feels plea- 
sure in the contemplation of his situation. 
A needy man may be contented, but can 
hardly be mtuijied - -Hyn. Content, repose, 
acquiesc.eni*.e, gratifleatinn 

OontantB (kon^tents or kon-tentsO, n pi 
Tliat which is contained or oomprisetl. 8ee 
Content, n 

Oontarminable (kon-t^r'min-a-bl), a [L. 
eon and terminm.^ Limited or terminated 
by the same bounds; terminating at the 
same jMiint, whether of space or time [llai’c J 

Love and life an; imt lontermtnaNe 

Str Jl Itotton 

Conterminal, t Contexmlnantt (kou-t^r'- 

min-al, kon-t^r'inin-ant), a Same as Con- 
terminoue ‘Suburban and conterminant 
fabric:kes ’ Howell 

Conterminate (kon-t£r'min-at), a. llavlng 
the same bounds 

ContermlnoUB (kon-tdr'miu-us), a |L am- 
terminus con, and terminus, a border J 
Bordering uiam; touching at the boundary; 
contiguoua 

This LOtifirmed so many of them as were confer- 
mtnous to the colonies and garrisons, to the Roman 
laws liir M Halt 

Oonterranean,t ConterraneouBt (kon-te- 
ra'ne-an, kon-te-ra'ne-us), a [L ctmterran- 
eus—eon, and terra, earth, counti’y ] Being 
of the same earth or country. 

if women were conterranean and iiiiiigled with 
men, angels would descend and dwell among us 
Howell 

OonteBBerationt (kon-tos'sdr-a^'shon), n [L. 
eontesseratio, eontesserationis, exchange of 
hospitable pledges, friendsiiip, from eoti- 
tessero, to contract friendship by means of 
tessene, square tablets which were divided 
by the friends in order that, in after times, 
they or their descendants might recognize 
each other.] A harmonious assemblage; a 
friendly union. 

The holy symbols of the eucharist were intended 
to be a coHUsseratioH and a union of Christian so- 
cieties to God and with each other Jer Taylor 

OonteBt (kon-testo, « f eontester; It. 
efmtestare, from L. contestari, to call to wit- 
ness, to enter on a lawsuit by calling wit- 
nesses— con, together, along with, and testis, 
a witness Ree Test.] 1. To make a subject 
of emulation, contention, or dispute; to 
contend to g^n; to enter into a contest for; 
to dispute for; as, to contest a prize; to con- 
test a borou^ or c<mnty.— 2. To strive ear- 
nestly to hold or maintain ; to struggle to 
defend; aa, the troops contested every inch 


of ground.— 3. To argue in opimsitlou to; 
to controvert; to combat: toopmise; to call 
in question; to dispute; as, the advocate 
contested every fadiit 

None have contested the proportion of these an- ' 
cient piece.s Dryden. 

* Copto, ergo sum.* Few philosophical siphoristiis 
have been more frequently repeated, few more ton- ' 
tested than this, ana few assuredly have been so 
little understood by those who have held up its sup- 
posed fallacy to the greatest ridicule 

r IX Moretl. 

8TN. To dispute, controvert, debate, litigate, 
oppose, argue, contend. 

ConteBt (kuii-testO, e.i 1 . To strive; to 
contend: followed by with. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure 
of contesting wttk it. when there are hopes nr victory. 

Burnet. 

2. To vie; to emulate. ‘ Man who dares in 
pomp with Jove contest ’ Hope. 

ConteBt (kon'lest). n. 1. Strife; struggle for 
victory*. suiHirionty, or in defence; struggle 
in arms. 

The late battle had, in effect, been a contest be- 
tween one usurper and another. Hallam. 

2. Dispute; debate; violent controversy; 
strife in argument. 

Leave alt noisy lontests, all immodest clamours 
and brawling language. ITatts 

Ryn. Conflict, eomliat, battle, encounter, 
shuck, struggle, dispute, uliercatioii, debate, 
controversy.diflfereuiH;, disagreement, strife. 

ContOBtable (kon-test'a-ld). a. That may 
be disputed or debated; disputable; euiitru- 
vertiide. (Bare. ) 

ContOBtableneBB (knn-tcBt'a-bl-iiesX n. 
Possibility of lieiiig contested [Karo.] 

ContOBtant (kon-test^’ant). n. (hie who con- 
tests; a disputant; a litigant (iiare. | 

ContOBtatlont (kou-test-a'shon), n 1. The 
act of contesting or striving to gain or over- 
come; emulation; ri%'alry; as, the apjioiiit- 
ment was made by public contestation 

Never contention nse in either’s bre.ist, 

Uut lOHtesiattoH whose love shall be best. 

Beau dV hi 

2 Strife: dispute 

After years spent m duiiiestk tonfestattoHA, she 
found means to witlidraw C larendon 

S. Testimony; prtiof iiy witnesses; attesta- 
tion ‘ A Hoieinn contestation ratified on the 
part of (lod ’ Barrow. 

ConteBted (k< m-tesPed), p and a Disputed ; 
fought; litigated; as, a contested election 
* A contested cast; at law ’ Worcester. 

OonteBt^ly (kon-test'ing-li), adv In a 
contending iiianiier. 

ConteBtlOBS (kou-test'lcs), a Not to he dis- 
puted * Truth eontestless ‘ A. Hill |Knre J 

efontext (koii-teks'), c.t. To weave togetlicr 
liople. 

Context (kon'tekst), n [L eontextus, from 
contexo con, and texo, to weave | Tht; 
general series. com|Kisitioii. or connected 
structure of a discourse; more particiilariy, 
the parts of a disctnirse which precede or 
follow a sentence <iuoted; passages of Scrip- 
ture wiiich are near a text, either before it 
or after it 

The itciisc lb hue, and easily apprehended by the 
context Hart 

Context t (kon-tekstO- p- and a Knit or 
woven together ; close ; Arm ' The coats 
arc context and callous ’ Derham. 

Context t (kou-teksP), v t. To knit together. 

I If the subject be history or contexted (obW. I hold 
It bctttr put III prose or bhinks hrltham, 

Contextural (kon-teks'tur-al), a Pertaining 
to contexture, or to the liuman frame. 

Contexture (koii'tekffthr), n. 1 I'he man- 
ner of interweaving sevetal parts into one 
liody; tile disjiosition ami union of the con- 
stituent parts of a thing with resjaict to 
each other; composition of parts, constitu- 
tion ‘Tliis wonderful contexture of all 
created bemgs ’ Dryden 

lie was not of any delicate contexture; his limbs 
I rather stunly than dainty tPotton 

2 In Scuts law, a mode of industrial occcs- 
< sion taking place when things iielonging Vt 
, one are wrought into another’s chith, and 
' are carried therewith as accessory In 
. principle it is similar to cuustructure (which 

ContOXtlired (kon-teks't&rd), a. Woven; j 
' formed iuUi texture. [Rare. ] Carlyle. 

Contlgnatlont(kon-tig'na'sbonXn (L.cofi- 
tignatiu eon, and tiynutn, a beam.] 1 A 
I frame of lieams; a story * A porch or clois- 
ter of one eont iff nation.* SirU. Wotton — 

2 The act of framing together, or uniting 
' beams in a fabric. 

Their own buildings, linked by a eonttgnatton into 
the edifice of France Burke. 


Contlguatet (kon-tig'Q-At), a. Contiguous. 
‘The two extremities are eontiguate, yea, 
and contiiiuate.' Holland. 

Contiguity (kon-ti-gQ'i-ti), n. [See Con- 
tiguous 1 1 Actiiiil coutaot of bodies; a 
touching: ueamess of situation or place: 
hence, a linking together, as of a series of 
objects; a eontiuuity. 

To me there appear only three principles of con- 
nection among idc.is, n.iinely, resemblance, tonttgu- 
tly in time or place, and citusc or effect Hutne. 
1 ) for a lodge ui some vast wdderiies,s. 

Some boundlchb tonttgutfy of .shade. Cowpet . • 

2. In metaph. one of the associating princi- 
ples of the mind According to tills priuciple, 
wlien we think of any place wliicli we are 
acquainted with we arc apt to iliiiik at the 
siuue time of tlie iieigliliouring places and 
persons; or when we see any jiface where 
we have lieen formerly happy or unhappy, 
the sight renews tlie agreeable or disagree- 
ablo ideas formerly realized tliere. 

ContigUOUB (koii-tig'A-us). a j L contiffuus 
—eon, and tanao, tago, to touch ] 'L'ouchiiig; 
meeting or Jomiiig at the surface or liorder; 
close together; iieiglihouritig; liorderiiig or 
adjoining: ns. two contiffmms iKidies, houses, 
or countries: usually followed by to. Con- 
tiguous angles, in geom. such us have one 
leg or side common to each angle: otherwise 
called Adjoining or Ad^^cent Angles. Hee 
Angle- Adjacent, Atljoining, Cimtiyiunis. 
See iiiider Adjacent.— HVN Adjoining, ad- 
jacent, near 

ContlguoUBly (kon-tig'Q-us-li), adv In a 
niuniier to touch ; without intervening 
s])ncc 

OontlguoUBUeBB (kon-tig'a-us-nes), n. A 
state of contact; close union of surfaces 
or liorders. * Contiguousness to others.’ 
Fuller. 

Contlnenoe, Contlnency^konai-neus, kon'- 

ti-neii-si), }i [L. continentw, from contineo, 
to liold or withhold- -con, and teneo, to hold 
Hee 'I'KNET ] 1 In a general sense, the re- 
straint which fi person imposes upon his 
desires and piiHsioiis, self-coiiimniid. 

A h.irdcr U-ssoii to If.irii lonttneme 
In Joyous plr.isiirt , than in gricvoiu* |Miiie. 

Spenser. 

He* kiirw . wbcMi to h-.ivi- off-— a tmttnence 
which IS practised by few writers. Dryden, 

2 Appropriately, tlie restraint of the passion 
for sexual enjoyment; reHistiince t>f concu- 
piscence; f.irbenraiice of lewd pleasures; 
hence, chastity. 

( /t«ri/>/v mny be the result of natural disimsition 
or teiiipeiainent— c>irric‘s witii il tlie idea 
of struggle and vu ry h'ietmnt; 

8 Koi'beuruiicc of lawful pliiasiire 

(. onteiit without liiwful venrry, is ivnfinencr, with- 
out uiilawlul, is ili.istity trrew. 

4. Moilerutinii in the imlulgcnee of sexual 
enjoyment. 

riMstity Is either iiliKtiiieiu e or ron/tneme, iibstiii- 
erne 1, that of virgins or widows, lontineurr that of 
married pers«,iis yer, laylor. 

f) t (Uiiitlnuity; iiiiinterruptetl course 

Lest the lontintmeot the ( oiirbc bhould be divided 
Bylt/fe 

Continent (kon’ti-uent), a. [L. continens.] 

1 Refraining from unlawful sexual ctim- 
iiicrce; moderate in the iudulgeuce of law- 
ful plt‘aHure; chaste. 

My paHt life 

Il.ith been as tonlinent, as, chabte, Uh true. 

As 1 .1111 now unhappy .Shak 

2 In a general sense, restrained; moderate; 
teiiiperaie. 

Have .1 i onttnenl forbearam r Shak 

8 t Restraining, opposing 

M y desire 

All continent iiiipcdiiiieiits would o'erln ar 

1 hat iliil opiam iiiy will .Shak 

4. t Continuous; connected . not interrupted. 
'Continent land ' ihu/tun. 

The north-east part of Asia Is. If not rontinent with 
the west side of Aiiieri(a, yet cert.iiiily the I* .tst dw- 
Jruiicrl by sea of all that ci»ast Brci ewuwl 

Continent (koirti-iieiit), n \ugeog a great 
extent of land not disjoined or interrupted 
by sea; a connected tract of land of great 
extent; as, the Eastern anti Western rtmfi- 
nents. In reality there is no true continent, 
a continent diifering from an island only 
in extent Europe, Asia, and Africa may. 
therefore, lie reganlcd as one large Island, 
and North and .South America another. On 
the other hand. Australia may be regarded 
as a continent, and Britain has been called 
a continent, as opposed te Anglesity. 

2 t That which contains anything. 

Here's the srroll. 

The continent and summary of my fortune. Shak. 


ch,eAain; «h. Sc. loeA; g,go\ j.job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, toAig; zh, azure. -See KEY. 
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a Land, as containing, inclosing, or bound* 
ing seas and rivers. 

Make the conitneut, weary of solid ftmmeM. melt 
Itself into the sea. Skak. 

They (the rivers) have overliome their contintnts. 

hhak, 

Ckintlnental (kon-ti-uent'al), a. 1. Pertain- ! 
ing or relating to a continent; specifically, 
of or belonging to the continent of Kurope, 
as distinguished from the adjacent islands, 
especially Great Britain. —2. In Amer. hutt. > 
pertaining tf> the United States; as, com- j 
tinentul money, money lielonglng to the 
confederated colonies collectively, in dis- 
tinction from what iiertains to the separate 
states: a word much luwd during the war 
of indc|iendence. 

The army before Boston was riesiifnated as therm- 
Hnentai army, in contraclistiiiLtion to (hat under 
General Giigc, which was called thr ininidtenal 
army. //'. inttni' 

—Continental eyntern, in imidem hUt. the 
celebrated plan of tlie Ktnperor Napoleon 
for excluding the merclKUKlise of Knglniid 
from all imrls of tlie Continent It was 
comiuenciMl by the decree of Berlin, issiu'd 
November 21, 1800. wiiicli declared the Brit- 
ish Islands in a state of idockade, and made 
prisoners of war nil Kii^Iishnien found in 
the territories occupied by France and her 
allies 1'be Idockade, howevi'r, was far from 
complete, and means were soon contrived 
for its evasion 

Oontlnental (kon-ti-nent'al). n 1 A native I 
or inhuidlaiit of a continent, sjiccltlcally of ' 
the continent of Ktirope 2 In Awvr hUt j 
a soldier belonging to the uniiy of the con- i 
federate stiitcH in the war of indc])endence. . 
CO&tlnenldy (kon'tl-nent-li), adv In a con- 
tinent tmuifier; chastely; moderately; tem- 
jiuralcly I 

Vdii lire imt ignfir.niit Iujh Mr llnylc h.ith been 
(ridli illi'fl) fur SMiiir new lii.ld** words, mu h .is iifliore 
and o|iirif (. rs.ir. I think, s.iith lh.it ‘vcrbiiiii in- 
sotens, tiiiu]u.tni si ii|iiihis. fiigu'iidiini est ' I'll naiiu' 
yuii one or two to .iprieute. Mist e|it<’d, vesu .itc, eon- 
UMUtiy, put .IS opposite to iiu ontinuntiy 

OontlnentB (koii'U-nents). n. pi See Bn- 

CnATITKH 

Oontlnget (koii-tinj'). f \\, emtintjo.] 'i'o 
touch: to happen liaihy. 

Oontlngancy, Oontlngence (kontin'jen-si, 

kon-tiirjeiiH), n (b coidinyviiH; vontinyo, 
to fall or Iniiipeii io*~cou, and fanf/o. to 
Umch Sec Tact J 1 'I'lic t|uality of being 
coiiiingent , tile iiossibillty of happening oi 
coming to pass, lortuitoUHiiess. 

Ue an not to Iniild certaiii rules on the lonhn- 
atury of hnniaii .ictioiis S<nith 

2 A cnsunliy; nn acchlent; a fortuitous event, 
or one wliicli may ticcur 

'I h< n in.irk.tble poiition of the ipieeii rendering 
h« r diMtii .1 iiio..t iiiipoitant \ /AiAao/, ' 

SvN i'uHiialty, accident, cliaiice. j 

Contingent (kon-tin'Jent ). n | L. continfteiui < 
See I'oNTlNtJKNCY | I Piissildy oeenrring; 
liable til iieeur. imt detcrniiiialile l»y any 
cei lam rule, aeeideiital. ciisuitl. , 

il.i/.inl n.iliirallv hiiphrs in it, hrM soiiirlhinp un- 
lert.iiii, sdimdlv. soiurihini; tiuirnif;rut 

2 Ih'pendciit Upon wliiit tu undetermined o- 
nnkmovii M nccrtaiiiniidcoafim/coreuiiHf. 

If .1 lr|,;.ii v be left fu any oiii when In '< 

•iti utis tin .u'» <»l iwi Illy kiiu', .mil lie (lies lii'fiiri | 
that Hint . II IS .1 l.ipse.l Irjj.u y fWtu I'itotit 

riirv wnuiM h.ivf thoiiehl .1 cmfun'rnf b,iriinrt ji 
very pom talLh, inderti, for them to set their taps 
“t Af , , 

3 In Itnjic. a term apidied to the matter of'l 
a proposition when the teniis of it 111 part I 
agrett and in part disagree Contingent ' 
truth .Si«c TiM'TH Cnntnhfrnf rrniaindcr 
.See ItKM.VlNPKIt Avridrniul, CuMnnl, For- 
tnitous. Contiiufrnt, Incidental See under 
AtriPKNTAl. SY.N Accidental, casual, for- 
tuitouh, ineideiittil 

Contingent (kon tiirjent). n 1 f A eontin- 

{ :euey . a fortuitous event ; something tliat 
s future anti dtuihtfiil. 

Ills imderst.indmg loiild ahnobt pierce into future , 
fa*rO«vr»r/* 

2 That which falls to one in a division or 
aptHirtioiimenl uintuig a number; a quota; 
speeltleally, tlieslmreoriin^iMirtionof troops 
to Ik* funiislied by tme of several contracting 
powers; as. the Turkish oontingent in tlie 
Crimean war. 

The Iwmner of the empire was unfurled. From i 
ui* ‘‘‘OodK* .uid Its Hungarian shores: up to the ' 
ma. k I'orcst, from the Ahit to the Inirderof Flan- I 
tiers, c,'nhnji;rHts were reipiiretl; aoo.ooo men were 1 
Mumafi. j 

Cratlacently (kou-tin'jent-Ii), adr Acci- 
dentally': witlmiit deaign or foresight. j 


C mitlwwawtfMMMi (kon-tin^jcnt-nes^ n. Tlie 
state oT being contingent; fortuitousness. 
ContlnnaUlO (kon-tin'u-a-bl). a That may 
Im continued. [Bara J 
ConttniULl (icon-tin^h-al), a. [Fr. eontmuel; 

L eorMnum See CONTINUE.] 1. Proceed- 
ing without interruption or cessation; not 
intermitting; unceasing: used in reference 
to time 

He that hath a merry heart hath a centtnual feast. 

Prov. XV. 15. 

I h.'ive great heaviness, wid ccuHnuat sorrow of 
heart Bom- I*- a- 

2 Of fre(|uent recurrence; often re|>eated; 
very freijiient; incessant: said of acts or 
things occurring or presenting themselves; 
as. the charitable man has eonftnuof appli- 
cations for alms. 

The eye is delighted by a conHnual succession of 
small landscapes. W' trvtng. 

- Continual fever or continued fever, a fever 
that abates but never entirely intermits till 
it comes to a crisis; thus distinguished from 
remitting and intermitting fever. — Con- 
tinual claim, in law, a claim that is made 
from time to time within every year or day 
to land or other estate, the imssession of 
wliich cannot be obtained without haxard. 

- Ctmtinual preportionale .See under CoN- 
TINUKI). - CuntinuwuH, Jncegmnt, Perpetual, 
Continual. See under Continuous ■ Stn. 
(Vmstaiit, purfietual, unceasing, incessant, 
uninterrupted, unintermitted. 

C ftfitlmially (kon-titi'h-al-li), adv. 1. With- 
out pause or cessation; unceasingly; as, the 
ocean is confinuaB;/ rolling its waves on the 
siiore. 2. Very often; in reiwated succes- 
sion; from time to time. 

Thou shall eat bre.td at my table emttn natty. 

s> Sam IX 7. 

—ContinuouHly, Continually. See under 
(Continuously. - Syn. (Constantly, liices- 
saiitly, fieri letually, ftiways. 

ContilluallieBS (Icon-tinTi-al-nes). n Per- 
iiiaiiencc Ilaleg [Bare ] 

ContlnuaiUie (kon-tinTi-ans), n [See CuN- 
TINLE I 1. A holding oil nr remaining in a 
particular state, or in a course or sciies; 
peruiaiicncc. as of habits, condition, or 
abode; a state of lasting; continuation; con- 
stancy; porsi'veraiicc , duration. ‘Patient 
continuance in well-doing.’ Kotn. ii 7. 

‘ Cloyed with long continuance in a settled 
place ’ Shak 

i oHttnnntue of evil doth in itself liicrcasp evil 
Str P Stiiney 

Yon piilier ft-.ir his humour or my nngligeiuc. that 
you cill III question the ee*$tinuante nfliis love 

^hak 

2 riiliiterrupied succession; prolongation 
of cxisteiK'c, coiitinuntioii 
Tile linitr immediately rcg.ir^ls his owrn presprvn- 
tion or tlic tonttnnancr of his species rltiiiism 
» Progression of time 
III Illy book .ill Illy iiiciuliers were written, which 
111 were fashioned Ps lxxxix io 

4 In law, (a) tlio deferring of a suit or tlic 
giving of a day for the parties to u suit to 
appear After issue or demurrer joined, as 
nell us in some of the previous stages of 
])i'occciUng. n day is continually given and 
entered iifNiti ivcord for the parties to up- 
peur from time to time. The giving of this 
day is culled a contmuanee. (//) In the 
r tilled States, the deferring of u trial or 
suit from one stated term of the court to 
unotlicr 5 t (\)iitiniiity; resistance to a sep- 
urntiou of fmrts; a holding together 
Wiiol, tdw, (ottoit. and raw silk have, beside the 
desire of tinthtinance in re);ard to the tenuity of 
their thre.id. .1 ^reedincsi. of niuixtiire tiaion. 

—Cantinuatian, Continuance, Continuity. 
Hee (Continuation. 

Continuatet (koii-tin'u-at). v t ftret & f>p. 
coutinuated ; ppr. continuatiny. To jom 
closely togc'ther Potter 
Continuatet (kon-tin'h-at). a [L continue 
atue.l 1 Inimediatelyunited; closely Joined; 
ludding together. 

As thoui;li our flchh and bones should lie made 
lOMfiHu.trr with his itWker 

£ I ninterrupted; unbroken M'utiraldeaud 
roafiiiiiofr* gomlness ’ Shak 
Oontlnnatelyt (kon-tin'O-nt-lh. adv With : 
continuity, without iuterruption. 

riic w.iter ascends by mtennisiuons. but it fails . 
c.^Htinujtetv Ji/ tt’h'Jhui. 

Contlnttation(kuii-tiirii-a"»hon). Ii [L eon- 
ftHUttfto.] 1. The act of continuing; exten- 
sion of existence in a series or line. 

These things must l>e works of Pros ideiice for the 
cvHfiHuahm of the species A’a v 

2 Extension or caiT>’ing on to a further 
point, the thing continued ; aa, have you . 


read the continuation of the story?— 8. Sx- 
tenaion in apace; production; a canning on 
in length: as, the continuation oi a line in 
aurye:^ng.— Continuation. In Scots law, the 
summons in a civil process formerly auth- 
orized the defender to be cited to appear 
on a certain day. with continuation qf days, 
and ho might be brought into court either 
on the day named or later, aa the party 
chose, unless the diet were forced on hy 
protestation. — Continuation, Continuance. 
Continuation, asopposed to continuance, has 
an active sense, the act of continuing; con- 
tinuance denotes the state; continuity refers 
to an uninterrupted substance; as, the con- 
tinuation of a line of railway, the continu- 
ance of suffering, and tlie continuity of a 
rampart.— Syn. Prolongation, continuance, 
extension, protraction. 

Contlniiatioii-day (kon-tin^fi-k'^shon-da), n. 
In the stock exchange, a day for the settle- 
ment of interest on speculations. 
Oontinuatiye (kou-tin'O-At-iv), n. 1. An ex- 
pression noting permanence or duration. 

To these may be .idded cmtiHuatrves ■ as. Rome 
remains to this day: which includes at least two pro- 
positions. VIZ Koine was and Koine is. H'atts 

2. In gram, a word that continues the con- 
nection between clauses or sentences; a 
conjunction. [In lioth uses rare or obso- 
lete.] 

CoHttnuattves consolidate sentences into one con- 
tinuous whole Hams 

Contlniiatlve (kon-tin'u-at-iv), a (Continu- 
ing Waft. [Bare ] 

Contlnuator (knn-tin'u-at-6r), n Giio wIkl 
or that which, continues; os, the continuator 
of an unfinished history. 

ConUnue (kon-tiii'u), r i. pret A* pp. con- 
tinaed; ppr. continuing. [L. eontinuo (of 
space), to make in a line with, carry on. 
connect; (of time), to keep on, continue, 
from coutimius, unbroken, continuous— cow, 
together, and teneo, to hold 1 1 To remain 
in a state or place; to aliide for any time in- 
definitely. 

The iiiultitiiclc tonhuite with me now three days 
and have nothing to eat. Mat xv 33 

2 I'o last; to be durable; to endure: to lie 
permnnerit 

Tiiy kingdom sliall nut cimUnue, i Sam xiii 14 

.3 I'o fiorsevere; to Iki steadfast or constant 
in any course 

if ye continue in my word, then are ye my disc qdes 
indeed Jn. \iii o- 

Continue (kou-tin'u), t> t i. 'J'o protract; 
not to cense from or to teniilnute 

0 rouhnue thy loving kindness to them that know 
thee I's xxxvi. 10 

2 To extend from one thing to another; to 
produce or draw out in length, as. continue 
tlie Hue from A to it; let the line he con- 
tinned to the i)oundar> —3. To persevere in: 
not to cease to do or use, us, to continue 
the same diet. 

You know huw to make yourself h.ip|)y by only 
tontinmnp such a life n,s you have been long accus- 
tomed to le.id Po/e 

4.t To hold to or unite 

Till n.i\el lonhnues the infant to its mother 

Stf T Prcm’ue 

fi To suffer or cause to remain ns befoiv; 
as, to cimtinue judges in their posts Hpeci- 
ftcally- t!.t To suffer to live 

Harnnrdinc must die this afternoon; 

And how shall we lontinue Claudio ^/lai 

Continued (kon-tin'ud), p. and a 1. Draw u 
out; protracted: produced: extended in 
length; extended witliout Interruption 
2. Extended in time without intermission; 
proceeding without cessation; unceasing; as, 
a continued fever, which abates hut never 
entirely intermita - Continued or continual 
pngiortionahi, a scries of three or more quan- 
tities compared together, so that the ratio is 
the same iietweeu every two adjacent terms, 
viz betw'ecn the first and second ; the second 
and third; the tliird and fourth. &c., as 
1, 2. 4, 8. 10. Ac., where the tenns continu- 
ally Increase in a double ratio. Such quan- 
tities are also said to be in continued pro- 
portion, and a series of continued ftroftor- 
tionals is otherwise called a progression — 
Ciuitinued base or bass, in music, the figured 
hose of a st'ore coutinued through the whole 
piece The tenn is only to l)e found in 
old music — Con fiMiieef fractums, iu arith 
a species of fractions which have acquired 
great value by their application to tlie 
solution of numerical equations and of pro- 
blems in the indeterminate analysis. A 
continued fraction Is one whose denomina- 
tor is an integer with a fraction, which 
latter fraction has for its denominator an 
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Integer with a fraction, and the same for 
thii last fraction again, and so on to any 
extent. The reduction of common frau* 
tions and ratios tliat ore expressed in large 
numbers to continued fractions, is no more 
than the common method of finding the 
mreatest common measure of the two terms; 
for then the several quotients become the 
denominators of tlie fractions, the numera- 
tors being always 1 or unity. An approxi- 
mation may thus be made to the value of 
a fraction whose numerator and denomina- 
tor are in too high terms, and the farther 
the division is carried the nearer will the 
approximation be to the true value. 
Contlnuedly (kon-tin'Od-li). udv. Without 
interruption; without ceasing. 

Continuer (kon-tin'u-6r), n. i. One who 
continues; one that has the power of per- 
severance.— 2. One who carries forward any- 
thing that hud been begun by another; as, 
the continuer of a history. 

Oontlnulng (kon-tin'u-ing), ». and a. 1. Re. 
maining fixed or permanent; abiding; last- 
ing; enduring; persevering; protracting; 
producing in length. —2. Permanent. 

Here we have no cottttumng^ city Heb siii 14. 

Oontlnulngly (kou-tin'u-ing-li), ado. With- 
out interruption; continuously. Fabvan. 

Continuity (kou-ti-nii'i-ti). n [L. continue 
tos.] Connection uninterrupted; cohesion; 
close union of parts; unbn>ken texture. 

The solid )Mrts may In- contracted by dissolving 
their contmmty, for a fibre cut thriuig)i (ontrarts 
itself. A rhiithnot 

^Solution of continuity, in nted. any divi- 
sion of parts previously continuous, wounds 
and fractures are thus eolutione of conti- 
nuity —Law of continuity, u principle of 
considerable use in investigating the laws 
of motion and of change in general . anti 
which may be thus enunciated:— Noiliing 
passes from one state to another without 
passing through all the intermediate states 
— Contitmaium, Continuance, Continuity. 
See fVlNTINlTATION. 

Oontlnuo (koii-tin'fi-d) [It] in wusic, 
continued. 

OontllLUOUB(knn-tin'fi-us),a [L eontinum] 
Joined without intervtMiing s]mce or time; 

} m>ceeding from somctliing else witliout 
ntomiptiou or without apparent interrup- 
tion ; uninterrupted ; unbroken. * A conthm- 
oug and unbroken strain of the martial airs 
of England. ' I) Webster 

To whose dread ex|)anse. 

Continuous depth, and wondrous length of course. 
Our floods are nils Thomion 

—Continuous bearings, chains of timber laid 
under the rails of a railway for their sup- 
port, in place of 
stone sleepers ,||i j 

fixed at certain ^ . ' 

intervals ’Fhc I 

chains of timber, ; 

or longitudinal M i/f . 
sleepers, are sc- 

cured to cross , 

transoms fixed to wX mf KIlf/mm/ 

piles. ~ Continu- wM/. 

ous impost, in 

arch the mould- VMU | < ^ 

ings of an arch Wgi ' 

continued along ^nl ' 

the pillar that ■■ 1 

suppoi'ts it down 

to the ground MB. : 

without any ■■ 1 

member to mark j 

the impost point, HI ' * 

that is, the point HI I I 

at which the arch HI' ; < 

and pillar meet. Hn' ' 

2 In bot. not de- ' 

viating from uni- Continuous Impost 
furmity; the re- 
verse of articulated. Thus a stem is said to 
be eonf inuems which has no joints — Continu- 
ous, Incessant, Continual, Perpetual Coj^ 
finiioua means unbroken, and is passive; in- 
eessant, meaning unceasing, is active The 
former epithet is preferable to note dura- 
tion, a condition, or simply a result; the 
latter to describe the exertions by which 
the condition or result is produced We 
speak of a emtinuofus fever, a etnitinwruM 
•train of music, the ctyntinuaus murmur of 
a brook; but we say an incessant attack, tlie 
musicians played, or the brook mumiured 
incessantly. * Incessant toil of six continu- 
ous days.^ Continual does not imply un- 
ceasing continuity, but the habitnal or 
wpeated renewals of an act, state. 

*s, a continual succession of stonns. Per- 


netual is eontinuou* with the idea of last- 
logness; as, perpetual motion. 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction. Wordsworth. 

Perpetual is often used in the sense of eon- 
tiniMiI, hnt Is stronger, as implying that one 
sees no end to the series; as. 1 am sick of the 
perpetual bickerings of churchmen. 
Continuoilfily (kon-tin'ii-as-li ), adv. In 
continuation; without interruption. -Con- 
tinuouHy, ConUnually. The former denotes 
unbroken continuity, the latter close succes- 
sion. It rained continuously all day, moans 
there was no intermission; but, he was con- 
tinually going there, indicates that there 
were short intervals between the visits 

Oontlnuoumeuckoii-tin'fi-us-nes). n. State 
or quality of being continuous; uniiitemip- 
tedness. 

ContUne (konnin). n. In ships, the siiace 
between the bilges of casks which are stowed 
alongside of each other. 

Oontornlate, Contorniato (kon-Wni-at. 
kon-toi*'iii-il"t«>). a. and n. (It. eontorno, cir- 
cuit, circumference— prefix coit. and tomo, a 
turn. 8ce (^ONTOI’K.] In numis. applied to 
a species of medal or medallion in bronze, 
having a curved furrow {eontorno) on each 
side, supposed to have been struck in the 
days of Constantine the llreat and liis suc- 
cessors, and to have formed tickets of ad- 
mission to the imhlic games of the circus of 
Home and of Constantinople. 

Contorslon, w See COMTORTION. 

Contort (kun-tort'), v.t. [L. contorqwo, emi- 
tortum, to twist— CON, interns , and torgueo, 
tortum, to twist ] To twist together; to 
writhe. ‘Till* vertebral artciics are vari- 
ously contorted ’ Hay. l 

Contorted (kon-tort'ed). p and a. Twisted 
together A contorted corolla in bot. has the 
enw of one iR*tal lying over the next in an i 
oblique direction — Contorted strata, in yeul j 
strata twisted and curved as if by lateral 
pressure when tliey were in a soft state 

Contortion (kon-tor'shon). it. IFr. eonUtr- 
ston : L. amtortio 1 1. A twisting; a writhing, 
esiiei'iully simsmodie writhiiig, a wr(,‘sting, 
a twist, wry motion, as. the contortion of 
the muscles of the fuee 

When Cruft's / tfr of Dr }'ouMj(r was spcikcu uf .is 
a gnoil mutation of I ir lohusoit's style, ‘ Nu, no.’ s>ml 
hc(llurke|, 'it is not .t giwwl imitation of lolmson; It 
has nil his pump, without his forir; it lias .ill thi‘ 
nodosittek ui the 0.1k. without its strength; it h.is nil 
the iOutortiOMi of the sibyl, wttbout the inspiration ’ 
Drwr's Lft of tiuf kt 

2 In med a twisting or wresting of a linili 
or memlicr of the body out of its natural 
situation; the iliiie passion, partial disloen- 
lion. 

Contortionist (kon- tor' shoji'ist). n. One 
who practises wry motions or twistings of 
the body 

ContortiOUS (kon-tor'shus), a. Affected by 
I'ontortions, twisted (Hare.] 

Contortlve (kon-tort i v >. a t 'aiising or ex- 
hibiting eoiitortioij. 

Contortupllcate (kon-tor-tfrpli-kat), a 
IL. contort on, twisted, and pltco, phentum, 
to fold J In bot turneil bock on itself. 

Contour (kon-tOrO, « ll*'r esmtovr eon, 
and tour, u turn, revolution, tunier’s latiie, 
from L. Utmus, Or tunws, a lathe. From 
L. tornas come also Kr tourner, E. to torn 1 
The outline of a figure or tiody ; the line 
that defines or iMiuiids 11 body. Its form 
being determined by the shape of the body; 
tile jieriphery eonsldered as distinct from 
tlie object; the word is scarcely used ex- 
cept when speaking of rounded or sinuous 
biidies, siiedflcttlly, (a) ii. thv foe arts, a 
line or lines representing the outline of any 
figure, (b) In fort, the horizontal outline of 
works of defence. When the oonformatlon 
of the ground or works Is deseribod by con- 
tours or horizontal sections these sections 
are taken at some fixed vertical interval 
from each other suited to the scale of the 
drawing nr the subject in hand; and the dis- 
tani'cs of the surface, at each Interval. aliove 
or lielow some assumed plane of comparison, 
arc given in figures at the most convenient 
places on the plan, (e) In sure the outline ! 
of the surface of the ground with regard to 
its undulations. — C<m tours, or contouring 
lines, lines or levels carried along the surface 
of a country or district at a uniform height 
above the sea-level, and tlien laid down on a 
map or plan, so tliat an approximately true 
outline of its contour is presented, the degree 
of accuracy def lending on the numlier of lines 
or levels taken between the sea-level ami the 
highest point in the region. In the Ordnance 


Survey of Britain the lowest contouring line 
is at fiO feet above the sea-level, the next 100, 
the third 200. and so on at every additional 
100 feet up to 1000. above which the levels 
are taken at ever}* 260 feet. At and below 
1000 feet the levels are taken by a theiNlolite 
«r spirit-level; above that by a w'ater-lovel 
It is essential to the cnniiileteness of a eon- 
touring line that it should be carried on till 
it returns to the point whence it started, 
thus describing a sort of circle. Tlie sea is 
a natural contouring line. 

Contour (kon-tbr'), v t To make a contour; 
to make an outline of a figure or of a country, 
in the latter cast* having I'efei'euoo only to 
its heights and ilcpressioiis. 

Contouring (kou-tor'ing), n The act of 
forming a contour. See CONToru 
Contouring (kou-tbriing), p and a Form- 
ing the contour ; marking the outline ; as, 
contouring lino. See under the noun 
Contoum^ (kon-tUr-na). pp. [Fr ] Atenn 
in her., used when a boast is represented 
standing, passant, couraiit, A^c., with its 
face to the sinister side of the escutcheon 
ContOumiated(kon-tbr'ni-&t-ed). a. Having 
edges apiienring as if turned in u lathe : a 
term ainuiig antiquaries, applied to medals. 
Contra (kon'tra). [From a hypothetical Latin 
adjective, eonterus, on type of extra from 
exterus,intra from tntertf«,dc.,froni a root 
tar or tra (seen in L trans, across, Skr. tar, 
to cross), the prepositional element eon, ex, 
inter, &c., giving, in each case, its specific 
sense to the relation Couriter is another 
form.] A Latin preposition signifying against. 
In opposition, entering Into the composition 
of some English words, as eoafmbaiid, eon- 
Irudict, coNfradistiiictioii, coutoaindicate, 
cim/m position. At 

Contraband (kon'trn-hand), a [Fr. eontre- 
bandc — eontre, ogaltisi, luid bande, L.L 
bandnm, a flag, a standard, as the emblem 
of authority. Hoe Banpon. Ban 1 IToliib- 
lied or oxchidoil by proclamation, law, or 
treaty Contraha lui goods are such ns are pro- 
hibited to be imported or exjiorted, either 
by the laws of a particular kingdom or statu, 
or by the law of nations, orby special treaties. 
Ill time of war arms and nniiiitioiis of war 
are not permitted by one iielligerent to be 
transported by neutrals to the ntber, but are 
hold to be coiitrabiuid and liable to capture 
and coiideninntloii. 

Contraband (kon'tra-baml), n. 1 Illegal or 
probiidieil tmlHc ‘ I'ersoiiH iiinsi bound to 
pre\eiit contraband' Hurke 2 Articles 
by law prohibited to be imported or ex- 
ported 

Contraband f r.v(>r'trn-baiid), vt 1. To 
di'clure proliitiiteil; to forbid 

Till* l.iw wvcrrly contrnf>iindi 

Our t.ikmii' business oil iiK-u s IiaiuIs Huittbrai, 

2 I'o iiiqiort illegally, us prohibited goods; 
ioHtniiggle Johnson. 

ContrabandiBm (koii'tru-buiid-i7.iii), n. 
'rnifiirkiiiK in contravention of the e.ustotns 
laws; smuggling 

Contrabandist (kon'trn-hainMst), n. One 
who trufllcs lllegully; u sniiiggler 

It wiis proved tliiit one uf the tontrabandtsts had 
providril till* vessel In wliii h the nifli.in O'liricn hud 
t.irricd Sliiiii (j(iiKlin.iii nvir to 1 -raiii.c. Maraulay, 

ContrabasBO (koii-tru-bas'so). n. [It] The 
largest of the violin species of instnimeiits, 
of which it forms the lowest bass: usually 
culled the doiilde liass 

Contra bonoB moroB. fL.i Against good 
morals. 

Contract (koti-trakt')i v /. [L. contrahn, 
contraetum—con, and traho, to ilruw; Fr. 
contraeter HucHkawI 1. 'J'o draw together 
or nearer; to draw into a less compnsh, cither 
in length or breadth; to shorten; to abridge; 
to narrow; to lessen; as, to rontrnrt an in- 
closure; to contract the period of life. 

A giiveminetit whu h tontraif\ n.itur.il liberty IcM 
thun i»tln*rfc Is that whuh best 1 l•lnl iih’s with the (iiins 
attributed to ratirm.d 1 reatiin s Hruugham. 

In all things dissiictude doth (nutratf and narrow 
our faLultic!,. Dr // More. 

2. To draw the parts together; to wriukle. 

(Thou) didst contrart .ind purse thy brow. Shak. 

.S To betroth; to afllaiicc, as. A contracted 
his daughter to B; the lady was contracted 
to a man of merit ~ 4 To draw Ur, to bring 
on; to incur; to gain; as, we eofntraet vicious 
haliits by indulgence; we contract debt by 
extravagance. 

from each eontraci new strength and life Pope. 
6 Ingram to shorten by omission of a letter 
or syllable ; os. to contract a word -0 'I'o 
epitomize; t<i abridge; as, to contract an 
essay. - -Hyn To sliurten, abridge, epitomize, 
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narrow, lenen, condenae, rednoe, coniine, 
incur. 

Oontmct (kon-trakt^. v.i. 1. To be drawn 
together; to l)c reduced in conipaia; to 
become shorter or narrower; to shrink. 

* Years eantraetiiig to a moment.' WordM- 
worth. ~2. To bargain; to make a mutual 
agreement as between two or more persons; 
as, to eo7ttract for a load of flour; to contract 
to carry the mail - S. To bind one's seif by 
promise of marriage. 

Altheui;h the young folkk can contraet againM their 
parents’ will, yet they can be hindererl fruni posses- 
sion yer. layior 

Oontraott (kon-trakt'), pp. Contracted; 
affianced; betrothed. 

First was he lontract to Lady Lucy; 

Your mother lives n witness to that vow. ShaJh 

Contract (kon'trakt), n. 1 An agreement 
or covenant liotween two or more persons, 
in which each party binds himself to <lo or 
forltear some act, and each retpiires a right 
to what the other pruiiiiMes: a mutual pro- 
mist; utioii lawful coiisideratloii or cause 
which binds the parties to a perfomiaiice; 
a bargain; a eompuct INuitrocts are execu- 
tory or executed 

tir lliMsc* •.ysti'iris tin- must f.iiiiotis is that which is 
usually ( alh <1 tin* ilnr trim of the ‘ origiii.il contract ‘ 
or ' a>iiiti.u t.' i^hich sii|iiiosi s all the citizens to have 
Ut first J'liiifd ill foriiiiiii; a < oiiimiiiiity. and to have 
iiiftdr .1 lOHhiiif. nr .i^'rci'Mii’iit, or treaty, with each 
other, ami with thosi wiiiiiii they chose for rulers. 

/irffU/fham. 

2. 1'lie aet by wliieb a man and woman arc 
lM?trotlied each to the other 

'I om h'd yon the b.tslardy of 1-dw.trd's c hildrenf 

1 ilid, with his wall Lady Lucy SJtak, 

8 The writing which contains the agreement 
of parties with tlie terms ami eoiiditioiis, and 
which serves as a proof of the oliligation 
In law (‘tiiitraets are divided into three 
classes- {a) ContrnrtM fif record, siu-h as 
Jndgnients, ree«i||riii/.ances, and statutes of 
statde; (b) S/tfCMliticH, which are under 
son], siieh as ileetls anti lionds ; (r) Simple 
euntraetM, <ir eoiitraets liy parole. Hotli 
verlial and written eontriu-ts are inoliided 
ill tile elasH of verbal eontracts Sominatr. 
cnntrnelH. in Seoitt low, an* loan, eoiniiiodate, 
deposll, pledgts salt*, peniiiitatioii, lo<*atioii, 
stu’iety, and iiiaiidatt*. rontraets not dis- 
tiiigiiisiied by spet-iai iianies are termed 
innominate, all of wlileh are obligatory 
on tile eontraetiiig parties from their date 
- Covenant, Contract See under <’<iVK- 
NANT SYN Coveiiaiit, figreciii<*iit,eonipaet, 
stipulation, bargain, arruiigcineiit, obliga- 
tion. 

Contracted (kon trakt'ed). P and a 

1 Drawn together, or into a shorter or 
narrower coiiipumh; slinink 'To liiiii tlic 
angel wltli eontraeted lirow ' Milton - 

2 liai-gniiHMl for; iieti'othetl ‘Thcftmfmrb'ii 
peiiec ' Shak 

lii«|iilic 111 ) out l■•MOrr)/'<■</blullriorli Shak 
8 Ineurred. as. a liebt iinproptM'ly contract- 
ed. -4 Narrow; iiieaii, selfish; us. ii nian 
Ilf II cnntcacted soul or niiiiil - Contracted 
rein, in hiidraulicn, a term ilciiotitig the 
diminution which takes place in the ilia- 
nicter of a stream of water issuing frtiin a 
vessel at a short distance fnmi the tliseharg- 
Ing aperture owing to the pnrtieles neiu-est 
the iMirijihery experiencing greater attrition 
than the n>st, iiiiii lieiiig thus retarded 
€ontractedly (kon trakt'ed-li). adr In a 
eoiitriictetl iiiaiiiier 

dontraotedneiB ( kon • trokt ' ed - nes ) . 91. 

I The state of lieliig contracted - 2 N'ur- 
rowness; ineaiiiiess, excessive stdlisliness. 

OontraotlbUity (koii-trakt'i-hirM-ti), n. 
rossihility of being contrneted; tiualit) tif ! 
Buffering eoutmctioii. as, tlie contraetibility : 
and dilataidllty of air i 

Oontractlble (kon-trakt'i bl), a. rupnble | 

<if eoiitrnetiori ‘Small nir-bladders dilat- 
able and eon f met t7dr ‘ Arhuthnot \ 

OontraotlblenesB (kon - trakt ' i • id • nes). ?i I 
The iiiiiillt} of siitteriiig eouiractioii ; con- I 
traetlidllty. I 

Oontimotlle (kon- trakt 'il). a. Tending to 
contract; having the power of sliorteniiig or ! 
of drawing into smaller dinietiBioiis ' 'J’he I 
heart's eonfmeftVe force ’ BnHtkcH 
Contractility (kon-trakt-il'i-ti), It 1 The 
iiihei-eiit iiuality or fori'e liy which bodies 
•hrliik or oontniet More «|iet'iticaU> 2 In 
phtnnol that vital proiwrty which gives to 
certain parts the power of contracting 
This |Hiwer may lie either vtduntary. that 
is. deiHUideiit on the action of Uie brain, or 
involuntary The muM'les of kwoiiiotinn 
are emlowed w-itli voluntary cfoitractility, 
thiwe of tlie stoiiiaoh. viscera, heart, Ac., ' 


with invotuntary eontractilitit. This term , 
is sometimes applied to the property pos- | 
sessed by tissues of contracting on the appli- ' 
cation of a stimulus, but for the sake of pre- 
cision it is better designated irritability. 
Oontraotlllff (kon-trakt'ing), a. Making or . 
having made a contract or treaty; stipulat- 
ing; as, the contractina parties to a league. 
Contraction (kon-trax'shon), n. [L. ctm- 
tructio.] 1. The act of drawing together or 
shrinking; the act of shortening, narrowing, 
or lessoning extent or dimensions by causing | 
the parts of a biKly to approach nearer to | 
each other; the state of lieing contracted. 

(Ill of vitriol will throw the stonuch into involuntary 
contractions Arhuthnet. 

The contrartton of the heart is )..«nef 1 kystole. Gray. 

Some things induce a contraction uf the nerves 
Bacon. 

2 The act of shortening, abridging, or re- 
ducing within a narrower compass by any 
nieaiis: as, the poem would lie improved by 
eontraciurtUi 8 An abbreviation employed 
with the view of saving laliour in writing, 
and also in former times with the view of ' 
saving parchment in extending MH copies ; 
of works, deeds, Ac (Contraction takes ; 
place in several modes, as by elision or sus- j 
pension; writing u siiialler letter almvc the ; 
word contracted; running two or more let- ' 
tors into one character; liy syiiiholR rcpi-e- | 
seiiting syllahh^s or wonls; by initial letters; > 
thus: reed, for received; tfm for tjuain ; Mr 
tor Maiitcr; d* for et; p lor per; S.J* Q.H. for 
Seiuttiut populuMaue Homanun When the 
contraction consists of the initial syllable 
or syllaldes of a word, as ult. for ultimo, 
plcnipo. for jdeniptdentiary, it is more (;oi‘- 
rectly termed an abbreviation. Soiiietinies 
the cuntruutluii becomes ii sulistaiitivc word 
in tlie language, iw proarff for procuracy, 
jiroctor for procurator, vheriff for chirc- 
reem, Fr. bMtner for blattphemer 4 In 
yram the shortening of n word liy tlie 
omission of one or more letters or sylluidt's; 
us, can’t for can not; proxy for procuracy; I 
control tor contre-rfile fi f A contraet; mar- 
riage contract 

Such an a<*l . makes m.irnagL- vi>ws 
As f.iNi’ as du ers' i».it)is. ( >. sm h ,i ilecd 
As friim the body of uniOatfioit |ihiiks 
The very soul Shak 

fl 111 mrg. an abnormal and pcniiunent 
alteration In the relative position and forms 
of parts, arising from various causes, us in 
anchylosis, distortion, cluli-foot, wr>'.iieek. 
Ac 7 til phyvicH, a d(M'ivasi* of volume, 
liiilk, or diniciisioiiH, the usual etlcct of a 
diniiiiiitioii of Imiit All Ijodies expand by 
tlie n])]dlcutioti of lieat, and (Miiitmet their 
dinieiisions when heat is withdrawn — Ab- 
breviation, Contraction Sec under ABBllK 
VIATIOS 

OontractlYe (kon-trakt'-iv), a I'emliug to 
contract 

Thf hr.irt, »s vild, from Its contractive c.ive, 

On till' left Mdc ejects the iMiundiiig wave 

fitatkmore 

Contractor (kon-trakt'^r). n 1 One who 
contracts, one of the parties to u bargain; 
one who covoiiaiits to do anything for 
aiiother 

All mate lies .-«rrd.-Higcrous and liiconveiilriit where i 
the iontratton arc not oiuals. I'kstrauxc ! 

Specifically 2 One who contracts or cove- 
iiHiits, ns with a goveriiiiieut or oilier puldic j 
iMidy, to furnish provisions, clntiiiiig. or ! 
other supplies, or to perform aii> work or 
service, at a certain price or rate i 

Oontra-danoe (kou'Ua-daus), 11 [Fr contre- 
lianiic ) A dance in which the partners are 
arraiigetl face to face or in opposite linoa j 
iKrmiicous for Country-danc^.^ ) 

Contradict (kon-tra-dikt'), v.t fL contra- \ 
dico- contra, luid dico, to sjieuk 1 1 To op- 
pose by woixis. to asst'ri the coiitrar}’ to 
wiint has Iwen asserted, or to deny what has 
lieen aitimied. j 

It is not Kiwful ti> contradict a point of histoiy \ 
known to all the world J^ryJen j 

The |t‘wv siMke ag.«inst those things which 
were siioketi by Paul, contradnftnj^ aiut bl.is|>heiii- 
ing Alts XIII 45 I 

2. To opiHmc; to lx» directly contrary to. | 

No truth ran a»f/rwd(r/ another truth Hooker, , 

SYN To oppose, gainsay, deny, resist, im- ' 
juign, corrwt. rectify, retract, recall, recant ‘ 
Ccmtaradictable (kon-tra-dikt'a-i>l>. a That 
may Ik* coutradicted; deiiiaide, tiisputaidc ' 
Contradictor (kon-tra-dikt'Or). n One who 
ctiniradicts or denies: an onfMiser. 
Contradiction (kon-tra-dik'shun). n |L. ; 
contradictio 1 1 An assertion of the con- t 
trar>' to what has been said or affirmed; ' 
denial : contrary decUuatioiL —2. Opimsition. ! 


whether by words, reprooches, or attempts 
to defeat. 

Consider him that endareth such contradietim of 
sinners against himself. Heb. xil. 3. 

8. Direct opnosition or repugnancy; incon- 
sistency with itself; incongruity or contra- 
riety of things, words, thoughts, or propo- 
sitions; as, these theorems involve a contra- 
diction. 

If we perceive truth, we thereby perceive what- 
ever is false in eontradtction to it. Grew. 

4. Fig. the person who, or tiling that, con- 
tradicts or is inconsistent with him, her, or 
itself. 

Woman's at best a contradiction still. Pope 

— Principle (/ contradiction, the principle 
nr axiom that a thing cannot he and not be 
at the same time, or that a thing must either 
lie or not he, or that the same attribute 
cannot ut the same time be affirmed and 
denied of the same subject. It is one and 
indivisible, hut develops itself in three 
sneclflc forms, which have lieen called the 
tlirce logical axioms. First, * A is A. ' Second, 
* A is not A.' Third, 'Everything is either 
A or Not- A.' This last is sometimes called 
the law of excluded middle Aristotle lays 
down this principle as the basis of all logic 
and of all metaphysics, 

Contradlctlonalt (kon-tra-dik'shon-al), a. 
Iiuronsistent. 

Contradlctlfma ( kon - tra - dik ' shus ), a. 

1 Filled with contradictions; opposite; in- 
consistent. ‘ Confraf/irf/oKK inconsistencies.' 
Dr. U More 2 Inclined to contradict; 
disposed to deny or cavil; fond of contra- 
dicting iiersons. 

Bondet was argumentative, contradirtious, and 
irast ibic. Bp oj Ktllala's A'arratnv 

OontradlctlOUaneBB (kon -tra-d ik'sh iis-ncs), 
n 1 Inconsistency; contrariety to itself - 

2 Disposition to contradict or cavil. [In 
liotli uses rare. ] 

Contradlctive (kon-tra-dikt'iv). a Con 
tiiiiiiiig contradiction; contradictory; Incon- 
sisteiit 

Tin High f.iith beset on a height beyond otirhuiiiiin 
|ierspic.ieMce. I can behrvi ii rather super •ek\iitcd 
than tontradufnv to our re.ison heltham 

Contradictlvely (kon-tra-dikCiv-li), adv 
Ky coiitriuliction. 

Contradictorily (kon-tra-dik'tor-i-li), adv. 
Ill ti contradif-tory manner; in a manner in- 
(consistent witli itself or opposite to others 

ContradictorineBB ( kon-tra-dik'tor-i-nes ). 
n. Dn-cct o))pusitiou, contrariety in nsser- 
tion or effect 

ContradlctoriouBt (koirtra-dik-t(V'ri-us). a. 
(Joiitraiiictor}’. ‘A (loafradtcfon'emi humour.’ 
State rrialM, 1041) 

ContradictoriouBlyt (kon'tra-dik-to"ri-uB- 
li), adv Contradictorily 

Contradictory (kon-tra-dik'tor-i), a 1 Af- 
firming the contrary; implying a denial of 
what has been asserted; as, contradictory 
assertions 2. Inconsistent; opixisite; con- 
trai-y; as, contradictor}/ schemes. 'Schemes 
ulisurd and contradictory to common sense ' 
Addnton —Contradictory %mipoiiUionii,n. In 
luyic, pro|H>Bitioiis whii'li, having the same 
terms, differ in (quantity and (juality. See 
CONTIIARY 

Contradlctoxy (kou-tru-dlk'tor-i), n. A pro- 
position w'hich denies or opposes another in 
all Its tcniis; contrariety; iiicuusistcncy 

It is cuiiiiiiuti with priuLCb tu will contradntones 
Baton 

ContradiBtinot (kou'tra-dis- tingkt"), a Dis- 
tinguished by opposite (lualities ‘ A eontra- 
divtinct term.' Ooodirin [Rare.] 

ContradiBtlnction(kon'tra-di8-tiiigk''Bhon), 
n. [1.1 contra and E. duitinction J Distinction 
by opposite (lUalities. 

Wc spc.tk of sms of inhrmity, in contradistinction 
to thobr of prcxunifAioii South 

ContradiBtincUve ( kon'tra-dis-tingkt^'i v ). 
a 1. Having the quality of, or characterized 
by. contradistinction: upiMisite 111 qualities. 
2 Distinguished by opposites. Harris. 
ContradlBtinctlye (kou'tra diB-tiiigkt"ivX 
n. A mark of contradistinction. Harris 

ContradlBtlngttlBll ( kon 'tra -dis -ting ^'- 
gwish), V t |L contra and £ distinmtish.] 
To distinguisli not merely by differential but 
by opi>osite qualities 

These are uur I'oiiipiex ideas of soul and body, as 
(vntntdtstin^ished Locke 

ContraflBBYire(kon-tra-fl'Bliar).9i. [Lecmtra 
and K. Jiseure ] In surg a Assure or fractnre 
in the craninm, on the side opiiosite to that 
which received the blow, or at some distance 
from it 

Oontnb-iiaxiiioiileBl Proportion (kon'tra- 
hlir-iiioii"ik-al prO-iwr'slion), n. In math. 


Kkte, fkr, fat. fall. mi', met, h(^r. pine, pin: ii6te. not. imne: tflite, tiili. iiiill. oil. )Miund; ii. Sc. abtiuo: Sc. fey 
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OOKTRAVENnOK 


that nlatioii between three termi in which 
the difference between the first and second 
is to the difference between the second and 
third as the third is to the first See Ear- 

XONICAL. 

Oontrahentt (kon'tra-hent), a (See Con- 
tract.] Contracting; covenanting; agree- 
ing. A common word in diplomatic docu- 
ments of the time of Henry vlll. 
Contrabent ( kon'tra-hent x n. One who 
enters into a contract, covenant, or agree- 
ment. 

Betwixt the kinff’s highness, the emperour.and the 
French king, as princes eoHtrahtnts Strypt. 

Oontralndicaat (kon-tra-in'di-kant), n. [L 
contra, arainst. and ituiioafis, inaieantic, 
pp. of inaieo, to point out. See Indicate, 
Index.] A symptom that forbids to treat 
a subject or matter, as a disease, in the 
usual way Burke. 

ContraiXUlicate (knn-tra-in'di-kat). v.t. or i. 
pret. d; pp contraindicated; ppr. contrain- 
dicating. [L. contra and li.indiaUe.] To in- 
dicate in a direction opposite to what is usual 
or what might lie exjiectod Specifically, in 
mod. to indicate some method of cure con- 
traiy to that which the general tenor of the 
disease requires; or to forbid that to be 
done which the main scoi^e of the malady 
points out. "Contraindicating symptoms 
must be observed ’ Harvey. 
Contraindication (kon-tra-inMi-ka"shon), 
n 111 rued, an indication from some peculiar 
symptom or fact that hirbids the method of 
cure which tlie main symptoms or nature of 
the disease requires ArbuUimi. 
Contralrei (kon-trar'). V t |Kr eoniraircr.] 
To cross; to thwart; to resist, to withstand. 
Spenser. 

Contrajerva (kon-tm-j6r'va), n. See C’on- 

TKAYEKVA 

Contralto (kon-tru]'t6).n [It] 1 In umsie. 
the highest voice of a male adult, or the 
lowest of a woman or a boy, culled also the 
Alto, or when possessed by a man Counter- 
tenor, It IS next below' the treble and above 
the tenor, its easy range being fmin tenor 
O to treble C 2 The person who sings w'lth 
this voice; as, she is a Sfilendid contralto 
Contralto (kon-tmrto), a Pertaining to. 
or possessed of the (fuulity of, contralto; as, 
a contralto voice. 

Contramure (kon'tra-mur). n An out wall. 
See COUNTKKMUKE. 

Contranatural (kon-tra-nu'tdr-al), a. Op. 

d iositc to nature fitare.] 
sntranltencyt (kon-tra-ni'ten-sl), n. (L. 
contra, and nitiir, to strive J Keaction; re- 
sistaiice to force Jiaileg 
Contrapoaot (kon-tra pos'), v t. 'I'o set in 
opiiosinon. 

Contrapoaitlon ( kon ' tru-po xi " shon ), n. 
[L contra and E pttsition 1 A placing over 
against, optaisite p(»sition In logic, eon- 
version, in particular negative propositions, 
elfected by separating the word not from 
the copula and atiuchiiig it to the predicate, 
without which the change would in English 
be inqiracticable 

But it li.'is l.ecn .ilrrady shown ih.it llie convrrsion 
by 'coMtrafo^ifion' (by 'ncgiitmn *' will en.iblr us to 
reducr these two inoocis, osteiisivciy It'haMy 

Contrapuntal (kon-tm-punt'al), a. Per- 
taining to counten^oint 
ContrapuntiBt (kon-tra-punt'ist). n One 
skilled in countcri>oint 
Contra-regularity (kon-tra-rc'gu-ln"ri-ti), 
n IL contra and E regularity ] Contrariety 
to rule or to regularity. Aorrw. [Hare or 
obsolete ] 

Contra - remonstrant ( kon ' tra-re-mon ' - 
strant), n One who I'cnioimtrntes in op])o- 
sitiou or answ'cr to u remonstrant. 

They did the synnd wrong to iiuike Ihisdistiiittion 
ot caHtra-remonitranti and remonstrants. Hale\ 

Contrarlant (kou-tra'ri-ant), a [Kr., from 
eontrarier, to contradict or run counter ] 
Contradictory ; opposite ; inconsistent 
‘Without one hostile or confrananf pre}>oS‘ 
session.' Sotithey. (Rare ] 

Contrarlantly (kon-tra'ri ant-li), adv Con- 
trarily. Coleridge. [Rare. 1 
Contxwie, Contrary (kon-tra'rc). v t. [Fr. ] 
[U E. and 8c.] To contradict 

In all the court n<; was ther wi( nc tnaide 
Ne widewe, tliJt coHtraried that he saidc 

(,/iitHcer. 

Cratrariont (kon-tra'ri-cn^. n. In English 
bust, the name given to Thomas, earl of 
L^caster, and the barons who t<jok part 
with him against King Edward II , Irecause 
In respect of their great power it was not fit 
to call them rebels or traitors. 
wOUtraxlM (kon'tra-riz), n pi [Hee CON- 


TRARY.] In logiCt propositions which de- 
stroy esOh other, but of which the falsehood 
of one does not estsbUsh the truth of the 
other. 

If two universals differ in quality, they are contra - 
rtes; as, every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree These 
can never be both true together, but they may be 
both false. tt’att. 

ContrarletF (kon-tn-ri'e-ti). n. [L. eontra- 
rietoM. See u)NTRARY.J 1. The state or 
quality of being contrary; opposition in fact, 
essence, quality, or principle; repugnance. 

It principally failed by contrariety of weather.it sea. 

UtrH inttan. 

Their religion had more than negative cttMfmrie(y 
to virtue. l>r H More. 

There is a contrariety l)etween these things that 
conscience inclines to, and those that entertain the 
senses South. 

2 lucunsistcncy ; quality or position de- 
structive of its opprwlte. 

How can these contrarteties agreet Skat. 

8. In ntetaph. one of the associating prin- 
ciples of the mind. Acconliug to tills iirin- 
ciple great cold is apt to make us think of 
heat; hunger and thirst of eating and drink- 
ing.— Syn. lucousiateucy. discrepancy, re- 
pugnance. 

Contrarlly (kon'tra-ri-ll). adv. In an tqtpo- 
site manner; in opposition; on the tdlier 
side; in opposite ways 

Contrariness (kon'tni-rl-ties). n. Contiu- 
riety; opiuisitioii 

ContrarlOUS (kon-trtVri-us). a. Contrary; 
opposite; repitgmuit LRare J 

She flew ttyntrarious in the t.icc of (ind 

With b<-it>w tugs of hei vices /• /»’ Itrtmntng, 

ContrariOUSly (kon-tra'ri-ns-li), adc. Con- 
trarily; oppositely (Kim* 1 

ContXRTlwlse (kon'tm-ri-wi/.), adc ICom- 
trary, and msc, iiiaiitier ] (Mi tin' contrary; 
ojipositely, on the other hand 

Not reiidertiig e\>l for evil, nor railing for r.iiling, 
but toutrariwise. blessing i I'el nl 9 

Contra-rotation (koti'tra-ro-ta"slion ). n 
j (L contra, against, and E rotation (which 
Bi'c) ] (Mrcular motion In a direi'tion con- 
tniry to some other cimilur motion 

Contrary (kou'tra-ri), a fb contrarius, 
from contra, against; Fr contrairc J 1 Op- 
posite; adverse, moving aguiiiHt or in an 
opjiositc direi’tion; as. contrary wiinls 

We Imvc lost our labour, they have gone a ton- 
trary w.iy .S/rnX' 

2 Oiiposito; contradiidory; not nicivly dlf 
forent, but inconsistent or repugnant 

The flesh lusteth .ig.iiust the spirit, and tlie sfiirit 
ag.iuist the flesh, and these arc coutt,ti,\, the one to 
the other, i .al v 17 

3 (liven to contradiction or resistance; self- 
wJllud, ptirverse, frowartl, us, a contrary 
cliild [(‘olloq ]--4 nilfcrcnt 'Hath ap- 
pointed them cont ra rji iilaees ’ Sh a k | Rare 1 
5 (Ippositu or opooHcd to wiiat is rigid, 
wrong. ' Slippers which his nimble baste had 
falsely thrust upi>n contrary feet ’ Swift 
(Rare |-(( in her noting things tliat arc 
opposed or in opposition to one another. 
I n this use written also Contra | 'HiiB adjec- 
tive, in many pbrases, is to la* tivatotl gram- 
matically ns an adverb, or us an ailjectivu 
referring to u sciitimcc f>r alfiniiution, as, 
this liapiKined contrary to my exiiectations. 
'I’he word here really Is'longs to the atfinna- 
tlon or fact declared, this hapftrned; for 
contrary does not, like an iidverii, express 
the manner of tiaiqieiiiiig. but that the fact 
itself was contrary to niy expectation Ac- 
cording, agreeable, jrursuant, antecedent, 
prior, anterior, Ac , are often used in like 
manner \~-Cmitrarif and eontradtetory, in 
logic, (a) two propositions are i tmtrurjf when 
tlie fine denies every luissible case of the 
other; tliey arc canfrndietory when, one 
lieiiig universal, the other denies some only 
of the things asserted in the first (b) Two 
tenns arc contrary which, while iielonging 
to the same class or category, are the most 
w'iilcly different <»r all that lielong to the 
class; as, gwul, had; wise, fimlish; white, 
black —Hys Afiversc, repngniuit, hostile, 
inimical, discordant, inconsistent 

Contrary (kon'tra-ri), n 1 A thing that is 
cfiiitrary or of opposite qualities 

N«» (ontrartes hold mote antipatliy 

Til III I .ind tiuch a knave. Shah. 

2 A projiosition c.ontrary toaiMither.orafact 
eoiitrury to what is alleged; as, this is stated 
to lie a fiu:t. but I will endeavour to show 
the contrary Hpeclflcally— 8. In logie, see 
(.'osTKAKiKs ~ 4 ( An adversaiw ‘WTiether 
he or thou sle his contrary ’ Chaucer On 
the contrary, in opposition; on the other 
side - To the contrary, to an opposite pur- 


pose or fact; at, he said it was Just, but I 
told him to the contrary. 

They did it. not for wont of instruction to the eon- 
' trary. Sti/iins^tleet. 

. Contrary t ([kon'tra-ri).v.f. [Fr. confrarier.] 
To contradict or opiH»e. ‘ You must com- 
, t rant me.' Shak. 

I Contrary-minded (kon'tra-ri-mlnd-od), a. 

I (If a different mind or opinion. 

; Contrast (kon-trasto, r.t. (Fr. eontraster, 
from L contra, opposite, and stare, to stand. ] 
1. To set in op{H)sition two or more objects 
of a like kiiul. with a view to show the dif- 
ference or dissimilitude, and to manifest the 
Biiporior excellence of tlie one by the inferi- 
ority of the other, or to exhibit tlie excel- 
lence of the one and the defects of the other 
in a more striking view; ns. to contmst two 
pictures or statues. ‘The generosity of one 
IHirson contrasted with the meanness of 
another. ’ Orabb. 

To I on trust the goodness of r.od with our rrbelUon, 
will tend to make us humble and thankful < /arh. 

2 To exhibit differences or dissimilitude in 
))ainting and sculpture, by position or utti- 
tiiile, either of the whole figure or of its 
members; or to show to advantage byopjio- 
sition or difference of position. 

The figures must not In* .ill on one side, but iiiiist 
iontrast eaih other by their several |uisitious. 

Jlryiien. 

Contrast (kon-trast'). v. i. I'o stand in con- 
trast or o]ipoNition to 

The Jiiiiils uhuh divide the snndstoiie contrast 
finely Mith llie divisional planes uhn h se|sinite the 
bas.ilt iiilo pil. irs 1 yell. 

Contrast (kon'trast), n. 1 Op)>osition or dis- 
similitude of objects, by wliii-h the one con- 
tributes to the visibility or elfcet of the 
other; the jiiacing togrthci in view or in 
Juxtaposition things belonging to the same 
category or class but widely differing fmm 
each other, in order to render the ditference 
more vivnily inarkcil ; coniparison by con- 
trariety of iiiialities; oiqsisition of IbiiigHor 
qunbtieH. * The contrasts and resenibluiices 
of the seasons.' Wheuell. 

( oufhiif is (ipplicnblr to things nf n similar kind. 
U e never speak ol m ton/»iiif between n nmii and a 
iiioinit.iin, or between a dog .iiid .i tree, but we ob- 
serve till t,>nrt,t\f between an o.ik .uni .1 shrub, anil 
between a pal.ik.e ami a vott.igr , .\ 1 1 ef'tfet . 

2 Konieiliing that is strikingly dissimilar; 
a thing or iiorsoii of quite opposite character 
to unotiier.— 3. In the fine arts, opposition 
of forms in scitlpliirc or colours in painting, 
which by Juxtaposition more vividly bring 
out each other's puciillurities. FairhoU. 
Contra-Stimulant (kon-tra-stini'ii-Iunt), n. 
In med a iiiediciite which tends to conn- 
teract the effect of u stiinulant 
Contrate (kon'triit), n [L coufm, against, 
contrary ] Having cogs or teeth placed con- 
trary to those of common wheels, or pro- 
jecting parallel to the axis: used chiefly of 
the wheels in clockwork 
Contra- tenor, Contra- tenore (kon'tra- 
t(*n-^r, kon'li'n-ta-iuVru ), n In music, a 
middle part lictwcen the tenor ami treble; 
contralto; counter-tenor. 

Contrate-Wheel (kon'trat- wbel), n A wheel 
having the teetli projecting perpendicularly 
to the plane of the wheel See floNTIiATE. 

Contravallatlon,Countervallatlon (kun'- 
tru vul-lH"Bhon,koiiii'tcr vuMa"slion),4i (Fr 
cjnit re oa nation, from L contra, nguinst, luid 
vallum, a ranipurt.] in fort a chain of re- 
doulits and breastworks raised by the liesieg- 
ers about a fortress, either unconnected or 
iiiiiteil l>y a parapet, to pixivent sorties of the 
garrison. 

Contravene (kon-tra-ven'), v t pret A pp. 
contravened; ppr. contravening ( 1. contra- 
venio— contra, ngaiiist, and venio, to come ] 

1. I'o come nr lie in conflict witli; to oppose 
in priiicijilc or effect; to obstruct in opera- 
tion; to defeat. 

I.HIWS, th.it place thr> siiliirct in nucli a sUte, lon- 
trarvnr the first pririnplrs of the (oiup.<ct of aiithur- 
ity , they exact olirdieiit e and yield nu protection. 

yahnsoH. 

2. To act so as to violate; to transgress; as, 
we must not contravene the law. -SYN To 
contradict, set aside, nullify, defeat, cross, 
olistruct. 

Contravener (koti-tra-ven'^r), n. One who 
contravenes 

Contravening fkon-tra-vr-u'iug). n Contra- 
vention ; asT^ie contravening of an act of 
jiitrJ lament State Trials 
Contravention (kon-tra-veti'Mlion),n. 1 . The 
act of contravening, violating, or transgress- 
ing; violation; opriosition; as, the proceed- 
ings of the allies were in contravention of 
tlie treaty. ‘ lu contravention of all bis mar- 
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riage speculatioiii. ’ MoUey. - 2. In Seotg law, 
any act done in violatitni of a legal condition 
or (tbligation by which the contravener is 
bound; especially applied to an act done by 
an heir of entail in opposition to the provf* 
sions of the deed, or to acts of molestation 
or outrage committed by a person in viola- 
tion of laW'buiT»»WB. 

Oontraverslon (kon-tra-v6r'Bhon), n [L. 
contra, and vcrttUt, a turning 1 A turning 
to the rtpposlte side; antistrophe. CoVjrave. 
llluro J 

Oontrayerva, Oontrajerva (kon-tra-y^r'- 
va, kon*tra-J6r'va), n. [8p. eontraycrha, l*g- 
eonfrahcroa — etmtra, and yerlnt, herva. an 
herb (L. lierbay, a counter herb, an antidote 
for poison, or. in general, an antidote ] The 
name applied to an aromatic bitterish root 
which Is imported from tropical America, 
and used as a stimulant and tonic, it is 
the produce of Dortttema Contrajerva, a 
Jd ant belonging totheiiat order rrticacem 
Oontre (koh'tr). atlv (Fr j In her. an ap- 
pellation given to several hearings on ac- 
count of their cutting the shield contrary 
and opposite ways. Thus we meet with 
contre-beiifls. contn'-chevron ; contrc-nalc, 
&c , when there lU'c tw(» ordinaries of the 
same nature opposite to each other, so us 
colour may be ojiposed to metal and metal 
to colour. 

Contrectatlon t (kon-trek-tiVshon). ». fL. 
contrectatio, cuntrvctafiuniM -ooit, ami trac- 
Uire, to handle J A touching or handling. 
Ferra-nd 

Contre-danoe (koh-tr-dans). n. [Fr.cotUre- 
titttuie J A French dance , a kind of quad- 
rille 

ContFefete,t v.t. 'I'o counterfeit. Chaucer. 
Oontre-tempB (koU-tr-tHh), n [Fr.] An 
uncxpucted and untoward accident; an ein- 
barrusslng conjuncture; a hitch. 
Oontrlbauble (kon-trib'Ot-a-bl), a. That 
can be contributed 

Oontrlbutary (kon-irlb'iit-a-ri), a jScc 
(JoNTKini'TK J raying trilmte to the same 
sovereign; contributing aid to tlie same 
chief or principal ; adding something to a 
common stock 

It was hitiiatnl on the (•nnge!i, .it the place where 
this river rcLcivcil u ( 0 tttrthutary stream 

7 raui. ((f P' A nviUe, 

Contribute (kon-trlb'nt). v.t jiret. & pi> 
contrihuted ; pj»r contrihutiny. |L enntri’ \ 
buo - eon, and tribuo, to grant, assign, or 
impart Hcc I'KinK, ’rituirTK 1 'I'o give 
or grant in enmmon with others ; to give to 
a common stock or fur a common purpose ; 
to pay a share. 

f'.iieUtiid can/rtAu/M much mote tli.tii any other of 
thf aliieh Aildt\ 0 H 

Contrlbuta (kon-trib'Ot). v I 'I'o give a iiart; 
to lend a jiortinn of power, aid, or influence; 
to have a share in any act or eflfect 

There is not ti single britiity in the piece, to which 
the iiivcntinii must not rontrihutf 

Byn To impart, nilnistcr, conduce, admi- 
nister. lU'oiiiott', forward. 

Contribution (kon-tri-bu'shoiO, n. 1. 'I'he 
act of giving to a coiitmou stock or in coiii- 
iiioii with others ; the act of lending a por- 
tion of miwcr or influence to a coiiiimui |Mir- 
posc , tiie pnyiiiciit of each iiinirs share of 
some common expense. ‘ To make u certain 
evntnbiition for the poor saliitH ’ Koiu xv 
2 That which is given it) a coiniiioii 
stock or purpose, either by an individual «tr 
by many, the siiiii or thing coiitiibuted 

t)l Aristotle's actii.ll tontrihulions \\'X\^e physical 
St iciu cs 1 ha\ c spoken in the history ol these sc iciu es 
Ifhnte// 

S MUit an imposition paid by a frontier 
eouutry to secure itself from being plun- 
dered by the oneiiiy's army ; iiii imposition 
U|H)n a country in the power uf an enemy, 
which is levied under various iirctences 
ami fur various purisises, usuall> for the 

a N>rt of the army - -4. In ioir. a payment 
e by each of several having u cttniimm 
interest of his sliurc in a loss suffered, or 
in an amount paid, by one of the number 
for tlie common good ; more speciflcally, a 
payment levied on each of the several own- 
ers of a vessel for equalizing Uie loss arising 
from saeriflees made for the common safety 
in sea vo>ages. where the ship Is in danger 
of being lost or capturt'd.-- Suit for coMfn- 
htifion, in fan*, a suit in emilty brought by 
one of several parties who nas discharged a 
liability common to all. to comjpel the others 
to contribute thereto pru|K>rtfona]ly. 
Oontrlbutlonal(kon-tri-ba'shon-al). o. Fur- 
nishing contributions 

Oontrlbutlve (kon-trib'Ot-iv). a. Tending 


to contribute: contributing; having the 
power or quality of giving a portion of aid 
or influence ; lending aid to promote, in 
concurrence with others. 

We dhallenge if# ourstives soinethliic .is cofttrtdu. 
Hve to handsomcnes!. ^ tylor. 

Contributor (kon-trlb'ut-6r), n. One who 
contributes; one who gives or pays money 
to a common stuck or fund ; one who gives 
aiil to a ertmmon purpose in conjunctitm 
with others. 

Contributory (kon-trib'fi-to-ri). a. Contri- 
buting to the same stock or purfiose ; pro- 
moting the same end; bringing assistance 
U> sonic Joint design, or increase to some 
conimoii stock. 

1 lid not pretend that nn one was contrtl>ut0ry tu a 
subsidy who did not |>ossess a vote. Hallam. 

Contributory (kon-trih'u-to-ri), n. A con- 
tributor. ‘Kvery one to bo ^mXrihutorieo 
according to their goods ami lands ' Stry^. 
Contrlstt (kon-trist'),v.t. [Sec below.] To 
make sorrowful; to sadden. ‘To deject and 
eon/ rifff myself.' Sterne. 

Contrlstatei (kon-tris‘tat), v.t. [L eon- 
trmto; trieti*, sad.J To make sorrowful. 

Let me never more contrutnte thy Holy Spirit 
Sfirttual Conquest. 

ContrlBtationt (kon-tris-ta'shon). n. llie 
a(!t of making sad, or Uie state of lieing sad. 
‘Pangs of fear and eo%iirutation.' Hobitmm 
Contrtte (kmi'tiit). a (L contritun, from 
amtero, to break or briiiso— con, ami tero, 
to bniisc, rub, or wear. See 'Trite.] Lit 
woni or bruised; hence, broken -hear teil for 
sin : deeply affected with grief and sorrow 
for having offended Gml; humble; penitent; 
as. a contrite sinner. 

A broken and a contrite heart, O (>ud, tliuu wilt 
not despise Ts. h. 17. 

Trustratc niy tonirite heart I rend Koscommon. 

Syn. J'enitent, ropeutant, humble, sorrow- 
ful 

Contrite (kon'trit), n. A conti'ite person ; 
a penitent, iltutker 

Contritely (kou'trit-li). ado. In a contrite 
matincr: with penitence. 

Contrltenees (kon'tnt-nes), n. Deep sorrow 
and penitence for sin 

Contrition (kon-tri'shou), n. [L. contritio 
Bee (HiNTKlTE ] l.f 'The act of grinding or 
rubbing to powder. ‘ lleducible into powder 
by eonirition.* Sir T. lirowne - 2. Grief of 
heart for having offended God; deep surniw 
for sin , sincere penitence 

Triiits of more plc.ismg s<i\oiir, from thy seed. 
Sown with contrition tn Ins heart Milton 

Syn. Itoiieiitaiice, penitence, humiliation, 
coiiipuiiction, self-reproach, remorse. 
Contriturate (kon-trit'ur-at). v.t To pul- 
verize or reduce to small particles 
Contrlvable (kon-triv'a-bl), a [See Con- 
trive 1 That iiiiiy Iw contrived; capable of 
being planned, invetiUMl, or devised 

I'crpctual motion iii<iy seem c.isily Lontrivafile, 
Wilkins. 

Contrivance (kon-triv'aiis). n [See (Con- 
trive ] 1 . 1'lie act of cuiitriviiig. Inventing, 
devising, or plimiiliig the disposition of 
things for a particular purpose 

The m.t<.hmr we are mspcctinj; demonstrates b> its 
construition, f<>Mrr/T'<r»or and dcMgii Lontrn/ance 
must h.tvc Ibid a i untris er /’ii/O 

t)ur bodies .irc made airordmi; to the most curious 
artifice .ind orderly contrivathc iAonvillc 

2 'I'hc thing contrived, planned, or invented , 
an artifice; plot; scheme; ns, an interesting 
mecliHiiuiU contn mnee 

H.i\e ] not iii.imiged my (Ontrrthince well. 

To try yoiii love, and make you doubt of mine. 

/>r » den 

government is a rontrnvince of hum.in wisdom to 
provide tor human wants Burke 

SYN. Device, plan, scheme, invention, pro- 
ject. design, machination, shift 
Contrive (kon-triv'), v t. pret pp. con- 
trived; ppr contrimny [O E e^tnfrovr.eon- 
treve, O Fr eontrover. Fr eontnmn'r, to in- 
vent, to fabricate--coM. and trourer, to find, 
from L. turbare, to disturb, hence, to rum- 
mage. to And. 1 To invent; to devise; to plan. 

(lur poet has .ilways some beautiful design, vihich 
hf hrst establishes, and then contmvs the means 
whii.h will naturally conduct him to his end Pryden. 
The chest contnt^d a double debt to jviy, 

A bed by niKht, a chest of drawers by day 

Gt^dsuiitk 

SYN To invent, discover, plan, concert, pro- 
ject, plot, liaUdt. 

Contrive (kon-trlv'X v i. To form sohemes or 
designs; to plan; to scheme. 'With traitors 
do contrive ' Shak 

Contrtvet (kon-Uiv'). v.t. [L eontero, pret. 
eontrin , to wear away. An extremely irregu- 
lar formation, and opposed to all analogy.] 
To wear away; to spend. 


Please ye. we may contrive this afternoon, and 
quaff carouses to our mistress’ health. SMak. 

Three ages such as mortal iiieii contrive. Syenser. 

Contrivomont t (kon-trfv'menl), n. Con> 
trivance; invention. ‘The admirable eon- 
trivement and artifice of this great fabrick.* 
QlanviUe. 

Contrivor (kon-triv'ftr), n An inventor; 
one who plans or devises; a schemer. 

Contrivilig (kon-triv‘ing), n. Act of plan- 
ning; forming in design; invention; machi- 
nation. 

One that slept in the rontrtvinj^ of lust, and waked 
to do it. Shak. 

Control (kon-trf)]'). n. [Fr. eantrdle, a contr. 
for contre, against, and rdle, a roll, list, 
catalogue See KoLL. ] 1. J rrimarily, a 
book register or account kept to correct or 
check another account or register ; a coun- 
ter register. Johmton. Hence— 2 Check; 
restraint; as. to speak or to act without con- 
trol; the wind raged witliout control. 'Equal- 
poised control.' Tennyson. 

If the sinner . . lay no restraint upon his lusts, no 
control upon his appetites, he is certainly too strong 
for the iiie.ins of grace. South. 

3. Fower; authority; government: command; 
as, children should he under the control of 
their i>arontB. 

Keep It ours, O God, from brute control; 

U statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 

Of Kurope. keep your Lngland wliole Tennyson. 

—Board of Control, a hoard of six members 
established in 1784 by Mr. Pitt for the gt>v- 
emmeiit of India. The president of the 
board was u chief minister of the crown and 
memlier of the ministry. 'This board was 
abolished in 1858. when the goveniment of 
India was transferred to the crown. 

Control (kon-tr6T), v t pret. pp. con- 
trolled; jipr controlling. 1 f 'I’o chock liy a 
counter register or douitle account —2 t I o 
prove by counter statements; to confute; to 
convict 

This account was controlled to be false Fuller. 

Till Duke uf Milan .ind his more braver daughter 
could thee. Shak 

8 I'o exercise control over ; to hold in re- 
straint or check, to sulijcct to authority; to 
Z'Cgulute, to govern; to subjugate. 

Give me .x st.ifr of honour for my age. 

but not n sceptre to control the world. Shak. 

The self-same influence 
Controlleth all the soul und sense 
Of passion gazing upon thee. Tennyson. 

4. To have superior force or authority; to 
overpower ( ^re. ] 

A recital cannot control the plain wnrd.s in the 
granting of u deed Johnson's Reports, 

SYN 'To restrain, rule, govern, direct, check, 
curb, overjmwcr. counteract. 

Controllable (kon-troTa-bl), a Tliat may 
bo controlled, checked, or restrained ; suii- 
Ject to command 

P.issioii is the drunkenness of the mind, and not 
always controllable by reason South 

Controller (kon-ti-ol'/lr), n. 1 One who con- 
trols or restrains ; one that has the power 
or autliority to govern or control ; one who 
governs or regulates. 

The great ratio oiler of our fate 

Deign'd to be man, and lived in low estate. 

Dryden. 

2 All ofllcer appointed to keep a counter 
register of accounts, or to oversee, control, 
or verify Uie accounts of utlier officers ; as, 
tlie etmtrollcr of tlic mint, customs, station- 
ery, Arc. In the i'nlted States, the duty of 
the controller of tlie treasury is tn superin- 
tend the adjustment and preservation of the 
public accounts. This word is also written 
Comptroller. 

Controllenblp (kon-trdT6r-sliip), n I'he 
office of a controller. Sometimes written 
Com pt rollership. 

Oontrolxnent (kon-tr5Tment), >i. 1. The 

S ower or act of controlling ; the state of 
eing restrained; control; restraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, with- 
out controlment. Str y. Davies. 

2.t Opposition; resistance; counteraction; 
refutation. 

YVas it reason that we should suffer the same to 
jKiits without contrdmeut I Hooker. 

Controvei (kon-trovO, V t. [Fr confroueer— 
eon, and tnvuter, to find out. See first art 
Contrive ] To invent 

It IS sinne to controve thing that is to rrarove. 

Chaucer. 

Controvenal t (kon-trfi-vArs'al). a. [See 
Controvert.] l. Turning different waya 
‘The temple of Janus, with his two eentro- 
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venal faces.’ Iftlton. — 2. Controversial 
‘Confroversof divinity.' Boyle. 
Oontroyeriary (kon-trd-v6rB'a-riX a. Per- 
taining to controversy; controversial; dis- 
putatious. ‘Crmtro&rrsary points.’ Bp.IJall. 
[Rare or obsolete ] 

ContrOYeniet (kon'trO-vdrs), n. Contro- 
versy. Spetuer. 

OontrOTerae t (kon’tr6-v6rs), v.t To con- 
trovert; to dispute. Hooker. 
OontroYerser.t Controvenort (kon'tro- 
v^rs-^r), n. A disputant 

CiontrovaniAl (kon-tro-v^r’shi-al). a [See 
CONTKOVKUT, C0NTROVEK.ST. ] Relating to 
disputes; as, a contrmwrrial discourse. 

ControversialiBt (kon-tro-v^r’shi-al-ist). n. 
One who carries on a controversy; a dispu- 
tant. 

He {Johnnon) was Ijoth intcllectuddly and morally 
of the stuff of which contraventatuts are 111.1(16 
Mafaulay 

ControvenlallY (kou-trd-vfir’shi-al-li), adv. 
In a controversial manner. 

Controversion (kou-tro-v^r'shon), n. Act 
of controverting Hooker. 

Controversor t (kouHrO-vi^rs-^r). n. See 

CONTROVKRSER. 

Controversy (kon'tro-vfir-si). w [L. coit- 
trovereia. See Controvert.] 1 Dispute; 
debate; agitation of contrary opinions. 

Without controversy, jrreat is the mystery of god- 
liness. I Tim ill 10. 

All controverstes that i..ni never end. had better 
perhaps never hcKin Si» II'. Jemple 

2. A suit in law; a case in wliicli opposing 
parties contend for their respective claims 
before a tribunal. 


And by their word shall every controversy and 
every stroke be tried. Dcut xxi 5 

S. Dispute; op])osition carried on 

riie Lord h.ith n controversy with the nations 
ler xx\. ti 

4 t Opposition; resistance. ‘And steinnung 
(the torrent) with hearts of cnnlroveruji ’ 
Sihak -Contro\}frnjt, lUitjmte. A dhqmte is 
commonly oral, and is generally of short con- 
tinuance. It may be defined as a tt'mporury 
debate, and in its colioquial usage involves 
the idea of heat A controverHy may l)c 
oral, but is commonly in writing, and is fre- 
quently continued fora long period of time, 
many persons taking ])art in it 8yn Dis- 
pute, contest, debate, disputation, W'ranglo, 
strife, quarrel, hostility. 

Controvert (kon'tr6-v^rt.), V 1 [L. contra, 

against, and verto, vermin, to turn.] I'o 
dispute; to oppost* liy reasoning; to contend 
against in words or writings; to deny and 
attempt to disprove or confute; to agitate 
contrary opinions: us, to ce/ifrovcrf opinions 
or principles, to controvert the Justness of 
a conclusion 


Sciiiie controverted pnints had been derided .11 
Lordiiig to the sense of the best jurists Alatauiay 

Controverter (kon'tr6-vf*rt-er), n. One who 
controverts; a controvereial writer 

Si line controverters m divinity .irc like sw.igifcrers 
ill ,1 t.ivcrn yohoson 

Controvertlhle (kon-tro-vfTt'i-bl), a That 
may be disputed, disputable; not too evi- 
dent to exclude difference of opinion, us, 
this is a controvertihtv jioint of law ‘ Many 
controcertihle truths ' Sir T. Browne 

Controvertib^ (kou-tro-vert'i-ljli), adv. In 
a contmvertilne manner 

Controvertlst (kon'tro-vCrt-ist), n One 
who controverts, a disputant; a man vci*sed 
or engaged in controversy nr disputation 

This mighty num of demuiistratioii, this iirinrr of 
controverttsts Ju/otu/n 

ContrUBion (kon-tri/zhon). n [L contrudo, 
contnutnm, to press together eon, togctlier, 
and trudo, to press ] 'I’he act n1 pressing 
togetlier 

Contubemalt (kon-tu'li^r'nal), a [L con- 
tubemalis, from contiihcrniuin, companion- 
ship in a tent — con, together, and tabema, 
a tent. Kse Tavern ] Pertaining to fellow- 
ship in a mess or lodging; dwelling ttigethcr 

Contubemlal t (kun-tu-bf^r'ni-al), a [See 
Conti hernal ] Dwelling in the same Umt, 
familiar; coutuliemal. Chaucer. 

ContumadOUB (kon-tQ-ma'shus), a. [L. am- 
turnax - -con, and tumeo, to swell ] 1. Lit 
Welling against; haughty; hcncc, resisting 
legitimate authority; disobedient; as, a 
tumaeiom child. 'Most obstinate contu- 
macious sinner ’ Hammond 

Ricluird fell before the custle of a conhttnactous 
vaftal. Ati/mon. 

2. In law, wilfully disobedient to the orders 
of a court.— S yn. Stuhliom, obstinate, per- 
verse, nnyieldng, inflexible, proud, head- 
strong. 


CoatumaoioaBly (kon-tfl-m&’shus-li), adv. 
Obstinately; stuDbomly; perversely; in dis- 
obedience of orders. 

ContimiaciOUBneBB (kon-tu-ma’shus-nes), 
u. Obstinacy: perverseness; stubbornness; 
contumacy. 

Contumacy (kon’tfl-ma-si), n. [L. eontu- 
macia. See Contumacious.] l. Wilful and 
IHsrsisteiit resistance to legitimate authority: 
unyielding obstinacy; stubborn perverse- 
ness. 

Such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 
To make death in u& live Afitton 

2. In law, A w'ilful contempt and disobotl- 
ieiice to any lawful summons nr ortler of 
court; a refusal to appear in court w'hen 
legally Miimmoiied, or disobfulience to its 
rules and orders.— S yn. Stubbornness, per- 
verseness, haughtiness. 

ContumeliOUB (kou-tu-meli-us), a f L. con- 
tumelitisus See CONTUMELY.] 1. indicating 
or expressive of contumely; haughtily re- 
proachful; contemptuous; abusive; insolent; 
rude and sarcastic. ‘Contumelious liui- 
guage. ’ Swift • ('•urving a contumelious lip. ' 
Tennyson. 2 Haughty and conteinptiuius; 
disposed to utter reproach, or to insult; 
insolent; jiroudly nide. 

There is yet another sort o( 1 oututne/tims ticrsons. 
who arc not rh.irge.iblr with ill employing tlicir wit, 
for they use none of it Ih // More. 

3. t Reproachful, shameful; ignominious 

As It is in the highest degree injurious to them, so 
it is ionfnme/tous to him. Ilr II. At ore. 

Contumelious (kon-tu-meMi-ns-li). adv 
111 a contumelious inunncr; with pride and 
contempt: rudely; insolently 

GontumeliOUBUeBB (kon iii-me'li-us-nes). n. 
Reproaeh: rudeness; contempt 

Contum6]y(kou'tu-me-li). n |JL contumelia, 
from contumeth—eon, and tumeo, to swell | 
Rudeness or repmueh eoiiipoiinded of 
hiiuglitiiiess and contempt: contemptuous- 
ness; iiiHoleiice; eontemptiious language 
‘The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's 
contumely ’ Shak 

Contumulatel (kon-tu'mu-lat), v t [L erm- 
tumulo con, together.and tumuliih, nt<omb ] 
To lay or bury iii the stune toiiih or grave 
‘ Contumulate Imth iiiitn aiul wife Old 
poem quoted by Ashmole 

Contumulatlon t (kon-tu'mfi-1a"shon). n. 
Act of laying or burying in the same tomb 
or grave 

Contundi (kon-tundO, t f fh eontuiulo 
con, inictis , and tundo, to Ismt, to bruise 
Sec f’oNTUSIoN ] To beat, to bruise by 
beating 

Ills (l>(»n Ouixnu 's) v/erv csnontnnded thnX hr w,is 
not I orpus mti/'itt iwnyton 

Contune t (kon-tun') A form of Continue, 
employed, 'J’yTwliitt says, for the sake of 
i the rhyme 

I It IS of 1 ovc, as of I-ortune. 

Th.it (h.iuiigtth oft and mil Chaticer 

I ContUBO (kon-tuz'), 1 ; f pret A pp contused; 
p[ir contusmy fL eontusus, eontvndo. See 
(’o.NTii.sioN I To lieat, to bruise, to injure 
the llesli or suhstanec of a living being or 
other thing without brt;nking the skin or 
8uli.stuijrc, soiiietiiiies with u breach of the 
skin or siilistuiiee 

Roots, l>.irks. and seeds tontused together Hacon 

The ng.iliirr nmtnse\ thi hps in rutting them 
I ff'ueman. 

, ContUBlon (kon-tu'zhon). u [L. contusio, 
j from contundo eon. ami tuniUt, to heat; 

\ Skr tud ] 1 The act of beating and iirnis 
1 iug, or the slatt* of iMting bruised. --'2 The 
' act of reducing to iniwd r or flue particles 
I by beating - 3 In surtf a liniise; n hurt or 
, injury to the flesh or some part of the body 
I without breach or apparent wound, as by 
• a blunt instrument or by a full 
! Conundrum (ko-nunMrum), n [T'ncertain 
Possibly from same root as cunniuff, knnw- 
, ledge, skill, D £ conne, eunne, to know ] 
A sort of nddle, in which some oild resem- 
, blaiK-e IS proposed for discovery between 
things (piite unlike, the answer involving a 
pun J Philips 

ConUB (ko'uus), n [L conus ] 1 In ^ool. 
a genus of gastcropodous molluscs, the tyiie 
of the family C<inid», so named from the 
conical form of the shell. Hioy are found 
in the southern and tropical seas The 
species are very numerous, many of them 
very lieautiful, and some are fossil, appear- 
ing first in the chalk, and becoming more 
abundant in the recent formations. This 
genus forms part of the Bucciiioid family of 
. the Pectinibranchiate order of Gastmpoils 
; in the system of Cuvier - 2. In bot. a term 


denoting that form of inflorescence called 
a BtrobiliiB or cone, which is a spike, the 
carpels of which are scale-like, spread open, 
and hoar linked seeda Mometiines the si^es 
are thin, with little cohesion, but they often 
are woody, and cohere into a single tuber- 
culated moss. See Conk. Conifkrm!. 
ConuBablet (kA'nCis-u-bl), n. [A form of 
Coynizablr (which see). 1 Liable to be tried 
or judged ‘Due of those courts where 
matrimoiiiul causes are conusable ' Bp. 
Barlow. 

ConUBanoe (kou'iis-aiiB). n. [Fr. eonnoie- 
saner.] Cogtiizaiioe; knowledge; iiotiec. 
ConUBant (kou'us-ant), a Knowing; hav- 
ing notice of. 

ConuBOr (kon'u8-6r) See (’ooNizoR. 
ConvalOBCe (kon-vn-lesO. r i pret A pp. 
convalesced; ppr. eonvaleseiny To grow 
better after sfekuess; to recover hcaltli. 

He found Uie queen somewhat cottva tested. A'uox. 

ConvaleBoenoe. ConvaloBcency (kon-va- 
les’ens, koii-vu-les'on-si), n [L. convaleseo, 
to grow stronger - eon, and valesco, to get 
strength, valeo, to he strong. See Well aud 
Avail | The gradual recovery of health 
and strength after disease; the state of a 
person renewing his vigour after sickness or 
weakness. 

ICiniiciiited, KliAdow-like. but qiiitr free from his 
fever, the deuLini resigned himself to the luxury of 
convaiescenie. Ilarfcf's Monthly May;. 

ConvalBBCent (kon-va-los'ent). a. Recover- 
ing henlUi anil strongth after sickness or 
debility Conralescent hospitals air hos- 
pitals Intcrmediute between the ordinary 
hospitals and the homes of the patients. 
It was found that iniiny imtients diseharged 
in a convalosetmt state died 011 rotunilng to 
their unhealthy homes These hospitals 
have been estiihlished in several parts of the 
eoiintry, with the view of developing con- 
valeseeuec into perfect healtli by the influ- 
ences of pure lur, gentle exercise, and a 
nourishing well-reguliitiMl diet 
ConvalBBcent (kon-vii-1(*s'ent), n One who 
has recovered his health after sickness. 
ConvaleBcently (kon-vn-lesViit-li), adv. in 
a convalescent mnnner. 

Convallaila (kon-vaMii’n-a). n |L eorir 
vallis, fi valley I A giuiiiK of plants, nat. 
order Liliaceic The only species in the 
genus is (' majalis, the lily of the valley, 
a jicreuiiial stiunless herb, with a creeping 
rootstock, two or throe leaves, and 11 niaiiy- 
tlowered riiciqiie of whiti* drooping flowers. 
It flowers in May, and grows in woods and 
on heail.s throughout Hritiiiii 
ConvectlOZl (k* -v'>k’shon), n \ L. eonveetio, 
from ronveho, to convey | The act of carry- 
ing ni conve>iiig; spcciflcully. the transfer- 
ence of heat by nicaiis of the upward motions 
of the jinrticIcH of a liquid or gas which is 
hcaUii from beneath When a portion of 
water or air Is heated above the surroiind- 
ing portions, it increusus in volume, and 
tliijs be(;omliig spcciflcully lighter rises ami 
curries with it the iicwly-iicqiiired tem)ier- 
utiirc, the cooler jiurticles of the fluid nish- 
ing ill from the sides and falling down from 
the upper iiarts of thi* vessel Ctmveetion- 
currents are thus ]irodiiccil, and the liquid 
or gas is soon heated all through Klectri- 
city also is triuisfcrrcd or transmitted by 
means of (‘onvectioii-ciiirentH 
Convective (kon vekt'iv).u Resulting from 
or caused by con vtH. lion, as, a eotivective 
discharge of electricity. Faraday 
Convectlvely (kon-vekt’iv-li), adv In a 
convective manner; by means of convection; 
as, heat transferred convecUvely 
Oonvenable (kon-vcn'u-bl), a Capable of 
being convened or asscmliled 
Convenablet (kon'vc-na-iil),a. [Fr] Agree- 
able ; suitable ; consistent ; conforiimble. 
Spenser. 

Convene (kon-ven’), vi. pret A pji eon- 
ve.ned; ppr etmvcuiny |L ronvenio con, 
and vc7u», to come ] 1 'I o conic together; 
to meet; to unite, as things (liure J 

The r.iyh of light converge .ind tonvene in the 
eyes Mewton 

2 To come tfigether; to meet In the same 
place, to asseinblc, as persons; as, I'arlia- 
nicnt. will convene in February; the citizens 
convoned in the city hull.— SYN. To meet, 
assemble, to congregate. 

Convene fkon-ven'), v t pret A' pp etm- 
vened, ppr eonvemtiff To cause to assem- 
ble; to call togetlier; to convoke 

And now the aimiehty father of the gods 
Convenes a councii in the hirst abodes /'o/r. 

2. To summon judicially to meet or appear. 


ch, cAain; dh, Sc. loeA; g, 90; j.job; b, Fr. ton; 
VoL. 1 . 
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By the {'AImI chiioii law, clerk* can be < 
only before an ecclesiastical Judge. Aylijgk. 

Ckmveiiee (kon-vd-nd^x One convened 
or Bummoned with othon. [Bore.] 
OonyeiMr (kon-v6iV6rX n, 1. One who con> 
venes or meets with others. 

1 do reverence the conventrs (at the Synod of 
Dort) for their worth and learning Mouutaeu. 

2. One who convenes or calls a meeting; in 
Scotland, one ajipoiiited ia call an or^nised 
body tfigether, us a committee, of wliicli he 
is generally chairman. 

Convenlenoe, CoiiYeiileiieF(kon-v£'iii'enB. 

kon-vC'iii-en-si), n |L convenientia, from 
wnivnniu, to convene; lit. a coming together ] 

I. The Btate or quality of Lieing convenient; 
fliness; suitableness; as. a great deal of cam- 
venienee in tlie situation of a place - 2 Free- 
dom from discomfort or trouble; ease, coin- 
lort. ‘ Rather intent upon tiie end of (iud’s 
fflnry than our tiwn conveiiiency ’ ./cr 7'oj/- 
<or.— 3 That which gives ease or comfort; 
accommodation ; that which is suited to 
wants or iieccsnity. 

A man alter*. Ins iniinl ns Ihi* work proiceds, and 
will have tins or ili.ii nttnvfnrucr inore, ol whirli he 
had not thought when hr bvgan Drydett 

4, Opportune conjiiiictioii <if Hff.'iirs; oppor- 
tunity ; as, to do It lit one's roiii’niirncr. 
OoilYeniazit (kon-ve'ni-erit), a 1 Fit. suit- 
uhle; proper 'Foolish talking nor jesting, 
which arc not eonvenirnt ' Kpli v 4. 
benl me with food rotivfntfnt for iiir 

i'rov XXX. H 

.Soiiir .arts arc pci uliarly to p.irticiilar 

II. 1 tl>l|l. 1 t/MiOt! 

2 tiiving certain fuidlities or fiecoinmoda- 
tion, ns. u wry CO nmufnt stnireasc Op- 

I iortiiiiC.ns neoiinc/KrnfHcnsoii. 4 Atimnd; 
laudy IColloij ] 

ObsliM.ilt hi II Ik s iim’iI to b',< lirotiKlil thither coo- 
vy/onir lor Inirinug hard hy ! luu kfr\.ty 

MVN Fit, suitublc, ndupted, flUed. suited, 
ctinimodioiiH 

Conveniently (kon-vo'iii-Giit li),adf' i. Kit- 
iy, HUibddy: witli adaptation to the end or 
ctlri't, ns, lliat lioiisti is not coiwcnicutfii 
sitiiutcd foratradcsiiian 2. roiiiinodiously, 
with enw; aitiiout trouldc or diltiiMilty. as, 
he cannot 1701 ni'htVhfZi/ttcccjii the invitation 
Convening (kon venMug), n The act of 
coming together, eonveiition 

No in.iii n.i'. Im tier |•h^ls«‘(l vitli tin nonvHiu^ of 
this p.irh.iiiu‘nl tli.in niysrll Ji,in/tkr 

Convent (kon' vent), a |0 Fr concent; Kr. 
iniiivcaf, from 1, cimtvaf ok, a meeting con, 
ttigether, and cenio, ventnm, to come | 1 t A 
meeting or assemldy ‘A usual ceremony 
at their (the witches') concent n ttr iiit'ctings ' 
lien JoiiHon 2 All tuwociatum or ettmmu- 
nity of persons devoted to religion; a body 
of iiioiikh or nuns. 'One of our concent, and 
his (the duke's) conft^ssor ' Shak - 3 A boiist* 
for persons devoted tt» religion; uii ubboy; 
aimmustery: a iiuiincry 
Convent! (kon vent'), rt. [L. conventm, 

eonccnio | l To I'all together 
Hv v< ri't iiii'ssf-'ii^tTs I ihd 
'I )ir !■ iiglisli I hiok'taiiics .ill Mit f<*r 

2 To call liefore a juilgc or Judicature 
ll(' with Ills ii.ith will ni.ike up full cle.ir, 
VVlii'iu-» cr 111 . I’M? ented 

Convent! (kon vent'), n.i. 1. To meet; to 
concur 2 To serve; to agree; to Iks eou- 
venient 

Wlirii tli.it f. known .ind goldrii liiiit* convfMts, 

A Liiiiiliiiiaiuui shiill bo 111,1110 uf uur diMr simls 

SfijJt 

Convented (kon-vent'ed), pp Sumnioiied 
Shak 

ConvenUcal (kou-veut'ik-al). a tir or 1 h'- 
loiigiiig to a convent A ctmocntical prim- 
was tile Miim< us an ablmt 
Conventicle (kon-ven'ti-kl), n. |L conren- 
fiVu/iini, dim ofctoiiviifiis I 1 .\n assembly 
or gathering, (‘speeiully a si'cret nssemblj * 
They arc ctni)in.iiidi'il M rtbstaui Irinii .dl . •i.tn. 
ttl'Us uf iiion wli.itsocvi-r. 

2. JVn assembly or meeting: usiiully apidied 
U\ a meeting of dissenters from the esia- 
bllslied church for religious worship In 
this sense it is list'd hy English writers and 
in English statutes Tlouoe, an assembly, 
in contempt, speeitlcally, it was applietl to 
the seeret meetings for religious worship 
held Iiy the Scottish Covenanters, when 
tliey M'ere persiH'UtiHl for Uieir faitli in Uie 
roitpi of Charles 1 1 

The first Christians would never have had roiourso 
to nucturii.U or (.laiulcstinr cowrMticics till driven lu 
them by the violrni.r of jicrsecutions Uamttumd 
The old haunter of i s'Ht’fHttcies became an intoler- 
able High Chun hiiiaii AfaiwwAi.v 


Oonventifde (kon-veu'ti-kl), v.i. pret. A pp. 
eonverUieUd; ppr. eon oentiaing. To belong 
to a conventfclo; to partake of the nature 
of a conventicle. * Conventieling schools 
... set up and taught secretly by fanatics.' 
South. 

Conventtder (kon-ven'ti-kldr), n. One who 
HUiqMirts or frequents conventicles. 
Convention (knn-ven'idion).n. [L. eonventio. 
Hee CoNVBNK J 1. The act of coming to- 
gether; a meeting; an assembly. 

7'o>niorrow morn we hold a great conveuttim. 

Tennyson. 

2 I'nion; coalition. 

Tlie tonventtont or associations of several particles 
of matter into bodies. hoyU. 

3 A formal, recognised, or statutory meet- 

ing or assembly f»f men for civil or ecclesi- 
astical puri'OBCs: particularly an assembly 
r)f delegates or representatives for consulta- 
tion on imiiortant concerns, civil, political, 
or eeclosiastical lu Great Rriiain, conven- 
tion is tlie name given to an extraordinary 
assembly of the estates of tlic realm, held 
without the king’s writ; us the assembly 
which restored Charles TI to the thmue, 
and that which deedared tlie throne to be 
abdicated by James TI — Convention of 
CMlatiiH, tlie meeting of the estates rtf the 
kingdom of Hcotland, before the Union, 
upon any special occasion or emergency. 
'I'iiese conventions f‘oiisistetl of any number 
of the estutes that might be suddenly called 
together without the necessity of a formal 
citation, such as was required in sumiiiou- 
iiig a regular parliaiiii'iit - Convention of 
royal buctfhk, the yearly meeting held in 
Killnbiirgh by commissioners from the royal 
Ituigbs, to treat of certain matters pertain- 
ing to the common gotHl of the biirglis 
'riiuir rleliberations. however, excite little 
interest, and are in general directed to mat- 
tcin of no public importance. In the 
I lilted Htates, this name is given to tin* 
assembly of represeiitatives which forms 
a constitution of government, or politJi'al 
tiHHociation.tts, tlw convention nhich formed 
the eoiistitiitioii of the rnited States in 
1787 4 In thpUonacy, an agreeineiii or 

(‘ontruct between two parties, nii agreement 
previous to a deflnitii e tn'iily ; us, n military 
convention, tliat is. a treaty made between 
tlic commnmiers of tivo opposing urtiiics 
eoiieerniiig the teriiisuii whieli a temporal^ 
eessatioii of hostilities shall take place be- 
tween them Sec extraet 

And first of nil, it is worth while to tiotc th.it, pro 
pcflv. the word 1 re.it> is .ippltcd cxilusively to poll 
tu.il ,iud i oiuiiii'rLial nbKits, whiU tin less pret t'li 
tUHib though longer deiiotiiiu.itioti of t vovnitiott is 
liestow'e I oil spec till .igreetiients of all kinds- as, for 
iiist.iuce, interii,itioii.irarrangcinrms .d>out post.ige, 
teiegr.ipiis, or litcniry rights. tHa% krvood'i Mox 

6 (Conventionality [Kare.] 

Now niid then, not often, he (Wordsworth) bursts 
into .III open loiidLiiiiuitioii of woildlv rooTmtionr, 
and wlu*n he does, not Milton hitnsih is grandi r or 
more severe. t >0 d i td^e. 

Uwcll with these, am! lost- 
i otnvntton, sime to look on iiobU l«,>riilb 
M.ikes noble thro' the sensuous org.tnisiii 
Th.it wluch IS higher, 1 ennyson, 

-Convention tecaties, treaties entered into 
between dilfereiit states, under m hicli tbej 
eueli bind themselves tti ob.‘H*r\e certain 
sti]iulationH eoiitained in the treaty. 
Conventional ( kon-ven'shon-al ), a | L 
convent Umalii>, peiirtuniiig to an agreement, 
from eonventio, a coming together, meeting, 
agreement - eon, together, and cemo, cen- 
tum, tt» come 1 1. Sllpnbitcil. formed by 
agreement; tacitly umlei-stood - 2 Arising 
out of eustoni or tacit agi’et'ineiit; sanc- 
tioned by general concurrence; depending 
on general coneuTrence; fonnal; as. a con- 
ventional use of language In the tine arte, 
depending on atveptcMl moiielsor traditions, 
IrresiMHdivc of the true principles of art 

Nobody c^ or yot used {enven/utno/ arl to decorate 
with, when hr t ouhl do anything Iwttcr fiosktn. 

- Conventional oltliffatume, obligations re- 
sulting fnmi the special agreement of 

I iarties, 111 eontradistliietion to natural or 
egal oliligatloiis. 

I liMventumal services rescrvcil by tenures on 
gr.inis. made out of the crown or knights service 

y/ci/r. 

Conventional eetateti, those freeholds not 
of inheritance or estates for life, which are 
civated by the express acts of the parties, in 
ctuitrudistinction to those w hich are legal, 
and arlsi' from tlie operation and construc- 
tion of law 

Oonventionaliim (kon-vcB'shou-al-izni). n 
That which is received or established by 


convention or agreement: a conventional 
phrase, form, or ceremony: anything de- 
pending on conventional rules and precq[>t6. 

We must be content with the tmnenhontUitms of 
vile solid knots and lumps of marble, instead of the 
golden cloud which encircles the fair human face 
with its waving mystery. Ruskin» 

ConventionallBt (kon-vcn'shon-al-istx tk 

One who adheres to a convention or treaty. 
Conventioiiality (kon-ven'shon-al^i-ti). n. 
A conventional mode of living, acting, or 
siieaking, as opposed to what is natural; a 
conventional term, principle, or custom. 

It IS strong and sturdy writing, and breaks up a 
whole region of loteventtoualities. Lamb. 

Conventionalize (kon-vcn'shon-al-iz), v.t 
pret. & pp. conventionalized; ppr. eonven- 
tumalizing. 1. To render conventional; to 
bring under the influence of conventional 
rules; to render observant of the conven- 
tional rules of society; as, to conventionalize 
a butcher's boy. —2. In tlie^lnrarfM. to render 
or represent in accordance with convention- 
al rules. 

The fart is, neither (leaves nor figures) are ideal- 
ized, hut both are r onveottonaltsed on the Sivnie )>rin- 
ciplcs, and in the same way. RusJtrin 

ConventlonaUy (kon-ven'shon-aMi), adv. 
Ill a coiiveiiiioiial manner; hy tacit agree- 
ment 

Conventlonaxy (kon-ven'shon-a-ri), a Act- 
ing under cuntraet; settled by stipulation; 
eonvcntiorinl; as, cmiventionary tviuiutn. 
Conventloner (kun-ven'sbon-er), n. One 
who belotigH to a convention. 
ConventlonlBt (knii-ven'shoii-ist). n. One 
who makes a eon tract. 

Conventual (kon- ven'tfi-al), a. [Fr eoncen- 
tuel ] belonging to a convent; uioimstie; 
as. conventnal prim's ‘ Conventual regular- 
ity ’ Thackeray ~ Conventnal church, the 
church attached or belonging to a convent. 
Conventual (kon-ven'tu-ai), n One that 
lives ill a convent; a monk or nun. * Tlie 
venerable conventual . ' A ddieon. 

Converge (kmi-v^rj'), v i. pri't A- pji cm- 
rerjfcd; p]>r ctmeerffiny. [L L eonceryo - 
eon. and veryo, to incline. See Vekof. ] To 
tend to one point; to incline and approach 
nearer together, us two lines Hhich con- 
tinually iijiproach each other: oi»posed to 
diverge Lines which converge in one direc- 
tion diverge in the other. 

Colours mingle, features join, ami hues fp/n'crxe. 

Akimtde 

The mountains eonverx'e into .i single rulg*' 

\,m. 

Convergence, Convergency (koii-vf rj'ens, 
kou-vfci^Vn-si), a 1 The quiuity of converg- 
ing, (endeiiey to one point. ‘The convergence 
or divergence of the rays falling on the 
pujdl ' He rk cleg —2 In nirrf/t the gradual 
ilmiinution of the terms of 
an indefinitely continued 
series. 8ee (^i)NVEIIoing 
Convergent (kon - verj'ent), 
a. Tending to one point; 
approaching each other, as 
they proceed or are extend- 
ing -Convergent -nerved, in 
hot a term usc'd in deserili- 
iiig the venation of leaves, 
to denote eases where the 
ribs form a curve, and meet 
at the point, us in Plan- 
tagolanceolata - Convergent 
serieit See Converging. 
Converging (kou-v6rj'ing). J>. and a Tend- 
ing to one point; approaching encli other, 
us lines extended — Cuitvenn at; ruge, in 
optiee, those rays of light which, 'proceeding 
from different points t>f an object, approach', 
meet, and cross, and lieeomc diverging rajs 
—Converging series, in math, a series of 
nuinhers proceeding without end, and 
having terms which gradually diininisb 
in such a manner that no number whatso- 
ever of them added togetlier will lie as gi*eat 
as a certain given number, but when such 
a number can Ik* added together as will ex- 
ceed any given number, however great, the 
series is said to bo divergent. 

Conversable (kon-v4rs'a-bl), a [Fr. eon- 
ve enable; It. converitcdtile See CONVERSE.! 
(jualifled for conversation, or rather dls- 
jmsed ti> converse; ready or inclined to 
mutual communication of thoughts; soci- 
able; fr<>e in discourse 

Mrii Ikirdcll lot lodgings to many eenrersable 
singltf gentlemen, witb great profit, but never brought 
an\ more actions for breach of promise of marriage 
Ihckens. 

ConversableneBBOcon-v^rs's-bl-nes). n The 
quality of being free In ronversution: dis- 
position or readiness to converse; sociability. 



Consergent- 
iicrvcd Leaf 


Fkte, far. fat, foil; mO, met. hdr; pine, pin; udte, not. mnve; tflhe. tub. bull; oil. pound; li, Sc. abuue; y, Sc. fey. 
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Ckm^mably (kon-Tdrs^a-bli), adv. In a 
conversable manner. 

Cknnrmanod. Convenajugr (kon^^rs^ms. 

konVdrs-an-si). n. The state of being con- 
versant; habit of familiarity; familiar inter- 
course or acquaintance. iRare. } 
OonTersant (kon'v^rs-ant). a. [See Con- 
YSBSB. verb.] 1. Keeping company; having 

S i or customary intercourse; inti- 
usociating; familiar by fellowship , 
bitation; acMpiainted : followed by I 
formerly also by a moni;. ‘The strangers j 
that were eonvermnt ainona them.' Josh. 
yiii. 86. 

But the men were very euuil * .• us . . as long os 
we were eomvrsant wttn tliem. i Sam. xxv. 1 $. 
Never to be infectctl with delight, 

N or conversan/ with case anef idleness. Shak. 

2. Acquainted by familiar use nr study: fol- 
lowed generally by tutf/i; formerly, and yet 
oceasionally, by \n 

The learning and skill he h.id by being < omtrsant 
tti their books. Hookfr 

He uses the different dialects as one who had 1 leen 
conversant with them all. Pope. 

3. Having concern or relation to; coucenicd 
or oueupied: followed by ahmii 

Kducation is conversant about children Jf'otton 

ConYersantt (kon'vt'^rs-aut). n. One who 
converses with another 
Convarsantly (kon'v^rs-ant-li). adv In a 
conversant or familiar manner. 
ConverBati011(kon-Vl^r wt'shon), n 1 Oene- 
ral course of luunners; behaviour, deport- 
mont, especially as it res])ects morals. [Ob- 
solescent.] 

Let your conver\attou be as becometh the gospel 
Mill i 27 . 

lie ye holy in all manner of couver\atton 

T iVt i i^. 

2 A keeping comuany ; familiar inteivourse; 
intimate fellowshiii or ussucuitioii; com- 
merce in social lift*. * Vimcc rmt hn with the 
best company ’ Drydov | Obsolest'ent 1 
3 i Familiar iiitcrt'ourse or acquaintance 
from using or studying ‘Much ronvetMU 
tiim in books * iituum 4 Familiar dis- 
course; general interchange of sentimentH; 
chat; unrestrained talk, opposed to a for- 
mal conference ('I'liis is now the most 
general use of the word | 

It lit s Sfi'rct known but to fi-w, vet of no small use 
in the roiidu' t ol litr, that when yon f.ill into a ni.m's 
conversation, the first thing >ou should outsider is 
whether he has .1 go .iter tin.lmation to hear yon, or 
that you .shouhl he.ir him \ternc 

Oiie of till* lit'st rules for lonversatuni is never to 
say a thing mIiuIi any of the (oiniMiiy can rcsison- 
ably wish we h.id rather left iinsanl Sterm 

6 Carnal commerce, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, but most UHiudly the latter; as, onmi- 
iial convrruation Coiirrrmtian (or xprak- 
imj) tube, a pipe matlo of gutta-percha, I 
caoutchouc, or metal for conveying sound | 
<»r for delivering messages from one part of . 
a building to another; also a tube for ciiald- I 
iiig conversation to he curried on easily j 
with deaf people — Syn Intercourse, com- 
munion, commerce, familiarity, discourse, 
dialogue, colloquy, talk, chat 
ConveriNltiOlial (kon-v^r-sa'shon-al), a 
Pertaining to conversation; done in mutual ' 
discourse or talk 

Co&veraationaliBt (kon-vf^r-stVshoTi-nl-ist), 
n One who excels in conversation 
Conversatloned t (kon-veT-sa'shond), a ' 
Having u certain Inmavioiir or deportment 1 
"I ill she be bctlrr lowenattoned ' 

ru keep AS far from her as the gallows. lieau Ft j 

ConverBatioiliBXIl (kon-vf^r-sA'shon-izm), n j 
Aw'urd or phrase used in easy conversation; 
a colloquialism 

OoilYersatiOXliSt (koiJ-v(^r-su'shoii-ist), 71. 
One who excels in conversation. 

1 must not quite omit the talking s.ige, 

Kit-Cat the faiiious tonveriationist liyron 

CoUYersatlYe (kou-vcr'sa-tiv), a l.l Itelat- 
lug to social intercourse ; social. WutUm.— 

2 Ready to converse or talk. 
C0]lYerBazi0Xl6(kon-v(^r-But'si-d"na ). n [It 1 
Formerly an evening assembly for conversa- 
tion and social recreation; now a social 
assembly for the promotion of litcratuie, 
science, or art, hy talk or otherwise 
ConYene (kon-vf^rs'), v i. pret & pp rwi- 
vrmed; ppr converging. [Fr converter; L. 
convenor, to associate with -eon, and ver- 
kor. to he engaged in anything, live or re- 
main in a place, freq <»f verto, vertmin, tf» 
turiL] 1. To keep ctimnany; to associate; 
t4> hold intercourse and he intimately ac- 
quaiuteil: followed hy with 

h nr him who lonely loves 

To seek the distant hills, and there converse with 
nature Thomson. 


I 2. t To have sexual commerce. G^rdidn.— 

3. To talk familiarly: to have free inter- 
course in mutual communication of thoughts 
and opinions; to convey thoughts recipro- 
cally: followed by with before the person 
addressed, and an before the subject 

' fPtth thee converstnj^ I forget all time; 

All seaMins and their change, all please alike 
Aiitton. 

So she goes by him attended. 

Hears him lovingly conr<erse Tennyson. 

[This is now the most general use of the 
word.]— 8YN. To associate, eouiinnne, dis- 
course, talk, speak. 

ConYerae (kon^*era), ti. [See altove ] 1. Ac- 
quaintance by frot|Ueut or customary inter- 
course; cuhahitation ; familiarity: in tliis 
souse the word may include discourse or 
not; 08, to hold convene with persons of 
dillerent sects; or tt> hold converse witli ter- 
restrial things. 

There studious let me sit, 

And huld high converse with the mighty dead. 

Thormon. 

*Tis but to hold 

Coni-erse with Natures charms. Fyivti. 

2. Conversation; familiar discourse or talk; 
free interchange of thoughts or opinions. 
‘Thy convene drew us with delight ’ 7V«- 
nysou 

1 Iirineil hy thy lonverse Impnily to steer 
l-rom grave tt* gay, from lively to severe Pope. 

ConYerae (kon'vi&rs). n [L. converto, con- 
verii, convenum, to turn round ] 1 A part 
answering or curresiMindiiig tn another, but 
differing from it in iiatuiv and required to 
make it complete, a reciprocating [lart; tbc 
coinplement, the couiiiiTpart; as, the liol- ' 
lows 111 a mould in whicli a medal has been 1 
cast are the ctmvene of tlu^ jiarts of tlii' j 
medal in relief; used often in the sense of 1 
the opposite, the contrary, the reverse j 
‘ lohn was writlnt unuoinprt>mismi;lv in ' 

every line of hi', late, piM tin tonverst of ^or^l•sfer, 
whom old iii.uds of rigid iirtm. aflt r so’ing linn 
twin, were irresistibly itiipelled to siu.ik ol as 
* <."h.itle> .* / «t toreni e 

2 In math, an oppositi* proposition, thus, 
nftiT drawing a eoiichiMion from soinetliing 
suppos'd, we iiiviTt tlic order, making the 
couelusion the siipiMisitioii or premises, and 
draw from it what was first supposed 'I'lins, 
if two sldi's of a triangle are equal, the 
angles opnosite the sides aree<|Uul: and tl:e 
ciinrrne is tnie: if these niigles are equal 
the tuo sides are equal 3 Jn /or/i.*, a )>ro 
liositioii ahieh is formed from another hy 
intercliHiiging the subject lunl pn^dicatc 
'J’huH, ‘religion is the truest wisdom.' is a 
proposition, and its converse is, ‘the truest 
wisdom is religion ' 

ConYerae (kon'vfTs), « [Sce (‘onvkkt] 
Turned about, ojiposite; reciprocal 

Converaely (kon'vf-rs-li), «dr With change 
of order; in a contrary order; reciprocally 

As wliatc-vrr nf flu- {irodiuc of tfu-inuiitry is d<-- 
\ntcd to |iri>dnttli>n i-. (.i|>it.il, vi lonferxe/y. the 
whole of the eaptud of the eouiitry is devoted ff» pro- 
duetioii y S Ahli 

liii/mf/t hy conversion See (’onvkrsio.n 

ConYeraible (kon-vt'iyi-hl). a <'a]>aidc of 
being converted or iiiiulc coiiversi' ‘Tins 
rimcrnihlc sorites ’ Unmrnmul 

Converalng (kon-vcra'lng), n < '(Uivcrsation ; 
intercourse, dealings 
If were very rc.isonaldi’ t<i propounrl to oursi-lve*. 
ill .ill our (onvef sniffs with others, th.it one gre.n 
design of cluing suiiu good to their vmls More 

ConYOraiOn (kon-vf*r'slion), n f I.. emversio 
See ('ONVEUT,] 1 III a general scmsc.ii turn- 
ing ttr change friiiii one state to another, 
wiUi regard to substonees, trunsniiitiititui, 
as, a conversion of watei Iiitrt ice, or of fooil 
inttj chyle <»r blood - 2 Milit a change of , 
front, as when a body of troops is attacki'il 
in the think, and they change their position : 
to face the ciieiiiy 3 In theol a (‘haiige of 
heart or disiMisition, in which the. enmity j 
of the heart to f bid and his law, ami the 
obstinacy of the will, are subdued, ami are 
succeedcfi by supreme love to (jod and his 
moral govcnirrient, ami a rtifomiatiori of 
I life -4 Change from one side or party to 
! another 

1 Th.it conversion will be iuh]:icctcd that qiit<trrntly 
cuiiLiirs with intcrcrst yohnion 

6 A change from rme religion tf> another. 
‘The convemon of the Gentiles.’ Acts xv 4 I 
6 In late, the act of appropriating to private | 
use; as, in trover and cofieerao/n 7 A’owf ! 
the reduction of a vessel hyone deck, there- ' 
hy cMinverting a line-oMiattIc ship into a 
frigate, or a crank thns‘-dccker Into a good ' 
two-decker, or a serviceable vessel into a 
hulk ~ Oniversion 0/ eouations. In aly the 
reduction of equations by multiplication, or j 


j the manner of altering an equation when 
I the quantity sought or any niemlier of it is 
a fraction; the reducing of a fractional 
equation into an integral one. -Conversion 
iff projumtions, in Umc, is a changing of 
the subject into the place of the predicate, 

I 011(1 still retaining tlie quality of tiie uropo- 
sition; as, ‘no virtuous man is a rebel;’ *110 
rebel is a virtuous man.’ All logical con- 
version is illative, that Is, the truth of the 
converse follows from that of the original 
proiMisition.- - Centre 0/ ronirrsion, in mcch. 
18 the iH)int in a body about which it turns 
as a centre, when a force is applied to any 
part of it, or iiiuHiutil forces to its dilfereii't 

e irts Coniu'rsion 11/ profiiirtinns, Ui math 

W’hcn of four proportionals it is inferred 
that the first is to its excess above the 
second as the third to its excess above the 
fourth: ami the four terms, wlieii thus 
niTanged, are said to be projioriionals hy 
conversion. 

ConYoralYe (kon-v^rs'lv). a Caimhic of 
being converted or changed; convertible 
[Rare.] 

ConYeralYe (kon-vi^rs'lv], a. (‘onversahle: 
social. IKaro.] 

I o be riiile or foolish is the bailgr or .nu 
liLifiit 111 the lAMre# jritr qiialitv ol iii.in Jr 

ConYert (kon-vi'rt'). I> t. | L conrerto, to turn 
I'oiiml, to turn towards r*o/i, with, and 
verto, to turn ) 1 t T" cause to turn; to 
turn •(». which way shall I co a rerf myself ‘ 
It .fnnsiiii 

( nsi.iis will I'.ilHie into elri trii III .iixl < t'li' 

lU'cdli liL'c. ly pl.ii I'll. Si I I Uroiciu 

‘2 To change or turn into iinother suhstance 
or form 

ir the whole .itiiiipspliert w.is to*n'erte,t into water. 
It woiilil make iioniori than eleven y.inls w.iii-i .ibuiil 
till, earth T. Iturner 

3. To change from om* state to anotln>r: as, 
to convert a barren waste into a friiitfui tteld; 
to convert nide savages into civilired, man 

Th.il still lessens 

Tht Mirmw ami toinrrts it nlv;li to |o\ MtUou 
4 'I'o change or turn from one religion to 
anotbct.or from one party or sect to an 
other * .\ugiistlm‘ is cmircrW b> St ,\ni- 
brosc’s scrinoii ’ Hammond, 

No .itteiit|it W.IS iii.ule to tonvertthy Moslems 

r>. 1'o turn from a bad life to a good one; to 
clniiigc tiM> heart and moral character, from 
enmity to God and from vitdoiis habits, to 
love of God and to a Indy life 
Kc pi v» thereOirt, .mil be n'Mtri/e.i', th.it yinii 
sill*. iii.i> III blotr •') oat Ai ts III HI 

in th.it a siiim-r from the error of his 

w.iy, h.ill s,(ve a soul from ile.ith J.ilii v jo 

(> I'o turn from one use or destination to 
aiiotht'r. Its, to convert liberty into an lUigine 
of opprcHsioii 7 To divert from the iironcr 
or intcndi'd use; to change tiie destiiiatloii 
of, to appnqiriatc 

in ai(|itliucl hiiiivlf not like an hoiiL*.t m.iii. for 
h»' llir ]irires to his own list . ! t buth not 

h To cliange one proposition into another, 
HO tliat wliat was the subject of the first 
becomes tiie predicate of tiie sueond: as. all 
sin is a transgrcHsioii of the law; )»iit evcr> 
traiisgresHion of the law is sin li.t To turn 
into another language ‘('atullus more ele 
gantly converted ' li Jtmson 
ConYert (kon-vf-rt'). « / To turn or be 
eliangcd, to iimlcrgi; a change 

7 lie love of wn ked friendb converts to fe.ir, 
77iiit fe.u, to ll.ite .Shak 

ConYert fkon'vfTt). n. l a fierson who is 
converted from one opinion or practice to 
another; a person who rciioiiiiccs one creed 
religions system, or imrty, and cinlirncfh 
another: itpjdicd imrticiihirly to tliosi* who 
c.iiatigc their religious ojanions, imt appli 
caldi' to iMdltical or phiIoHo)ddcaI sei'ts 
2 Jn a more strict sense, one who is turned 
from sin to Indlness 

Jfioii sh.ill be rerlei med with Jmlgriient, and her 
convetts with righteousness Is. i 27 

3. In nionastcries, a lay filar or brother ad- 
mitted to the service of the house, without 
orders, and not allowed losing in the choir 
— Convert, Vnnwlyte, Ajmstate, Pervert. 
Ctmvert, one who ehanges one opinion (gene- 
rally in religion) for another, not used in a 
bad’ iM'jj.se Proselyte is sometimes used as 
a synonyrne for convert, iiiit is strictly coii- 
flm*d fo one who changes his religion; and 
proeelytiMm does not, like roni;cmrof, iieees- 
sarily imply eonvlction A proselyte may 
In: iiiade by external iriftuonees liroiight to 
bear on him Ajmtate, jiervrrt, terms ap- 
plied to om. who remmiices what tiie person 


ch, cAain; eh, Sc. locA; g. .70; j.joh; fi, Fr ton; wt, sing-, TH, fAen; th, fWir. w. leig. wh. wAIg; zh, azure. -Sec Kky 
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luinff these terms holds to be truth for 
what he holds to be error. The latter term 
is of modem introduction, and is intended 
to express the opposite of convert It is mn* 
erally applied to a person who abandons 
the Ohurcli of Enalancl or one of the other 
Protestant cliunthes for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. The term apoctate Is usually 
applied to one who has renounced the Chris- 
tian reliidon. and conveys a strong feeling 
of reprobation. It is also used in a wider 
sense, and as nearly equivalent to renegade. 
Oonverter (kon-vert'6r). n. One who con- 
verts; one who makes converts 

I'he zealouh converttrs of souls hikI labourers in 
find's vineyard. yrr Taylor 

Convertllllllty(kon-vfcrt'i'l)ir^^ IProm 
convertible.] 1. The condition »ir quality of 
being convertible; the capaliiiity of being 
converted or changed from om- suiistance, 
form, or state t(» another ; as, tlie r/mverti- 
bilitg of water into oxygen and liydrogen 
‘The mutual eimvertihUity ot laml into 
money anil of money into land ’ Jlurke.— 
2. Tiio quality of being clinngeablc from one 
sound to Hiiotlicr; as, the convrrlihUity ot m 
with bt nr ni d into t. 

Oonvmible fkon vArt‘1 Id), a fL converti- 
bilte -con, and rerto, tn turn ) 1 That may 
be ciianged, HijMccjdildc of change; transiim- 
talde ; transfoniiablc 

1 hr l.thoiir of thr miner, for i‘Kam|ilr, consists of 
0 |M*r.tti<itis for dig^lia; out of tli' c.irth siilist.iiires 
coHwttihU iiy imnistry into v.irunis artlidps filli-d for 
‘ 7 S Mill 


(1 


2 So exactly correspondent that one may 
)»e used for another; interchangeable 
Till l.i w nnd the opinion of the Judge arr not .tlwnys 
tOHitiUhlt trrnis. lilMkstout. 

.So lout' .IS wp Hfp in the region of nainrp, . niir.'i- 
riiloiis .mil nil rcdililc inay be .tiiowud to rpin.uii ton- 
itfrltblt \Kt\\\s Irttuh. 

.*1 That may bo changed, as one letter for 
anotlier; as, fi, p, and/ are conwrlihlc letters 
Cony6rtibleneBf(kon-vArt‘i-bl-noH), n Con- 
vertibility 

Oonvertibly (kon-vi'Tt'i-idi). ad». Rccipro- 
cally; with interchange of terms 
Oonvertltet (koii'v^rt-lt). n. A convert. 
Shak 

Oonyex (koti'veks), a [L carried 

round, rounded off, vaulted -con, together, 
nnd vrha, vrxuio, to carry 1 
1. Rising or swelling into a sphe- 
rical or rouiidcfi form : gli>- 
hous opposed to conenve. con- 
vex lioiiig applied to the sidie- 
riclty of an exterior surfaee, 
ettneace to that of an interhir 
surface; ns, a roinv'.r mirror or 
lens Coiivexltj and eoneavity ,,- 

are of particular importance in (onvex 
optics, ns applied to inirnirs Lpm. 
and lenses See (Jonoavo-con- 
VKX. CoNVKXo-CftNCAVK, <v.e 2 In f»«f ap- 
jdied to a leaf or receptacle. 

Conyez (koirveks). n a convex liody 

Hall liiMvpii'h rimirt gllltprs with the flame. Tifketl 

Coiiveze<l(kon'vekst),a. Made convex; pro- 
tuberant in a spherical iqrm. 

Oonvezedly (kon-v«>ks'ud%||L adv In a con- 
’.e\ form \ 

Ck>nyozlty (kon-veks'i-ti), (L. convexi- 
tae I Tlie exterior surface of a convex 
body, u gildioUK <ir gloliular fumi; roiitid- 
ness 

I'hp very if\ Ilf the e.irth ISentlty. 

OonvbZlytkoii'veks UVro/c 111 a convex form; 
os. a laidy conrrxly conical 
ConvuzneBB, OonvezedneBB 
(kon'veks-neH, koii-vcks'ed-iies), 
w. (’oiivexity (which see) 

Oonvezo-ooncave (kon veks'A- 
koii-kav), ft ('onvex on one side 
and concave on the other, 
having the hollow on the inside 
cnrresiMmdlng to the convex convexocoii- 
siirtnce, as. a amvexit-eoncai't' cave* Lens 
lens, ill which the two surfaces 
meet if pnidueed, tlie convexity exc(*edlng 
the ctiiicavity It is otherwise calletl a 
iMcnuicvA. and is chiefly used for 
■iwctacles It may In* rogariied 
as a convex lens 

OonTBZo - convex (kon-veks'd- 
koti-veks), ri Convex on both 
sides, as a lens; otherwise 
tennetl a double-convex lens 
Convoxo-plane (kon-veks'A- 
plAn), a ('tuivox on the one Convescpcon. 
side and plane on the otlier. vex Lros. 
Oonvey (k«w-va'), v t fO Fr. 
eonveter, convoyer. It. and LL. ronruirf. 
to convey. es(*ort, attend L eon, with, and 


via, away. Convoy has the same origin. ] 1 J'o 
carry, hear, or transport, either by land or 
water or in air. ‘ I will convey them by sea 
in floats.* 1 Ki v «. •Convey me to ray l)ed, 
then to my gnivc * Shak. 

TliPfc was one cpirveyrd ova. of my house yesterday 
in tins liaskct. Shat. 

2 To pass or cansc to pass: to transmit; as, 
to convey a riglit or an estate from father 
to son. 

A ill\ine naturiil right could not be conveyed down, 
without any plain, natural, or divine rule loncerning 
it Locke. 

:t In law, to transfer; to pass a title to any- 
thing from one person to another, as by deed, 
assignment, or otherwise; as. to convey 
lands liy bargain and sale. —4 To cause to 
pass; to transmit; to carry by any medium; 
as, air eonveye sound; words convey ideas. 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 

Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd 

(ioldsmttk. 

6.t To manage; to carry on. 

I will convey the business as 1 shall find means 
Shak. 

fl. I'o impart; to communicate. ‘To convey 
our thoughts in ardent and intense phrases ' 
Addietm. -7.t To steal: synonymous with 
lift in tlio Hcotch phrase, to l^t cattle. [Old 
slang ] 

( oHvey, the wise it call. Steal!-— foh. a fico for the 
phrase SJuik 

Convey t (kon-va'). v.i. To play the thief. 
‘1 will convey, crossbite, and cheat upon 
KimpliciuH ' Mareiitn 

Oonveyable (kon-va'a-bl), a. That may be 
conveyed or transferred. 

Conveyanoe (kon-vu^ons), n. l. I'hc act of 
conveying; the act of hearing, carrying, or 
transporting by liuid or water or through 
any medium; transmission; transference 

The long Journey w.is to tie |M'rforiiicd on horse- 
back— the only sure inode of loniryamc Pn uott. 

Tradition is no infallible way of lanTcyame 

/// suiitnijteet. 

2. Ill law, (a) the act of transmittiug or 
truiiHferriiig jiroperty from one person to 
niioUier, as by ‘lease and release,^ ‘bargain 
and sale.' (b) The instrument or document 
by which pro|ierty is transferred from one 
person to another.- » The instmmeiii or 
means by wiiich anything is conveyed, as. a 
canal <»r aqueduct is a eimveyatuic for water; 
Hpeciticallv. a Vfdiicle or carriage of some 
kind. * Tlioso pipes and them: eonrrya ncca 
of our blood ’ Shak - 4.t The act of re- 
moving; removal; conduct; convoy. 

‘1 cll her thnii niad'st away her uncle Clarence, 

Her iiiicie Ktvers, ay, and. for her s.ike, 

Mtid’ht «|Ui«.k tonxvyancr of her good aunt Anne 
ShiiA 

6 t Management; artifice; secret practices. 

Close comfcyante niul e.ich prai tii e ill 
Of cosiiMge and kfMvery. S/emer 

C ;iri they not Juggle, .itid w'lth slight. 

( <<Mrr.v<rair pl.iy with wrong .ind right liudihmi 

6 t DishoncHty 

Sinir Henry's death I fear there is cowcitinrc. 

Sh.it 

ConyByanoertkoii-viVaiiH-f'^r). n (inc whose 
occuinition is to draw conveyances of pro- 

d ierty, tlccds, Ac 

9nye3rB.nclng (k< m - va'uns-i ng). n 'I'hc act 
or practice of ilrnwing deeds, IcascK, or 
other writings for tniiisferring tlic title to 
pnqnTty from one itersoii to another, of in- 
vestigating tlic title of the vendors nnd jiur 
chasers of pru)M>rty, and of Irnming thosi' 
multifarious ilcetis and contracts wincii 
govern and define the rights and liabilities 
of families and individuals In Kiiglaiid, 
the tiusiness of conveyancing is carried on 
inuinly iiy barristers and roemliers of tlie 
inns of t'onrt, nnd in Scotland a groat deni 
of it is performed by the various classes of 
enrolled law agents, known os writers or 
solicitors, procurators, Ac. 

Conveyer tkon-va'er). « l one wlio eoii- 
ve>s. lie or that which ctnivcjs. carries, 
trnti8|K)rts, transmits, or transfers from one 
jH’rsiin or place to another 2 t A juggler; 
till impostor; a cheat; a thief. 

fill giMtd convcyl conveyers are you all 

That rise thus nimbly t>y a true king's fall .'ihak 

Oon'Vldatet (kon-x-l'shi at). r t [L. ennri- 
ciur, (vnviciatwt, to repniach, to rail at, evn- 
vteium, aiiuse.] To repmaeh. to rail at; to 
abuse ‘ To eonvieiate instead of accusing ’ 
Laud 

Oonvietnltyt Q(on-vi-sin'j-ti). n [L. eon, and 
K. nnntfg (wiiich seeXl NeighbourluHid : 
vicinity. ‘The conviciHity and contiguity 
«»f the two parlslies ' T Warton. 
ConvidoUBt (kon-W'shusX «■ Same as Con- 
eirioiM 

Convict (kon-x'ikt'X v.t. (L. convituv, eon- 


vietum--con, and vineo, to vanquish or sab- 
due. See CONVXMOE.] 1. To determine the 
truth of a charge agdnst one; to prove or 
And guilty of a crime charged; to determine 
or decide to be guilty, as by the verdict of a 
jury, by confession, or other legal decision; 
us, the jury convicted the prisoner of felony. 
2. To convince of sin; to prove or determine 
to be guilty, as by the conscience. 

They who hc.'ird it, being convicted by their own 
conscience, went out one by one. jn. viii. 9. 

8.t To confute; to prove or show to be false. 

Although not only reason but experience may well 
convict it. yet will it not by divers be rejected. 

Sir 1 . Browne, 

4. t To show by proof or evidence 

Iin.ngining th.it these proofs will lonvtct a testa- 
ment to have that in it which other men can nowhere 
by re-idiiig find. Hooker. 

5. t To condemn to destruction; to doom. 

So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armada of convicted sail 

Is scattered ami disjoined from fellowsliip. Shak. 

Convict t (kon-vikt'), pp. [Ahbrev. of eon- 
vieled.) Proved or found guilty. 

Before 1 be convict by course of law. Shak. 

Conirict (kon'vikt), n. A person proved or 
found guilty of a crime alleged against him, 
either by the verdiet of a jury or other legal 
decision; in popular language, commonly a 

S erson undergoing penal servitude.— S yn. 

lalefactor, culprit, felon, criminal 
Conifiction (kon-vik'stion), n 1. Tiie act of 
a legal trilmnal adjudging, finding, or deter- 
mining a person to lie guilty of an offence 
charged against him. Convictions generally 
proceed on the verdict of a jury, hut our law 
also admits of summary convictions without 
the intervention of a jur>' in certain circum- 
stances, us in cases of cuiitemiit of court, of 
attempt to corrupt or witiihfild evidence, of 
malversation by persons intrusted with the 
criminal police of tlie country, of certain 
offences against tlie revenue laws, and in 
proceedings before sheriffs and Justices of 
the peaee for minor offences —2 The act of 
convincing or comiielling one to admit the 
truth of a chnrg(‘ or tlic tnitli of what is al- 
leged; the net of coiniueiiig of emir; confu- 
tation. 

For nil Ins trdions talk is but vain boast, 

Or subtle shifts lonvntion to rvailt. Milton 

8 The state of being convinced or fully jier- 
Bunded; stroug belief on th(> ground of satis- 
factory evidence; settled persuasion 
An .irt of divnir grarr lonlil .iluno work an instan- 
taneous rh.ineu in tlie .onvutnms of .1 nation 

PlCKCOtt 

4 The state of being convinced or convicted, 
ns liy the admonitions or dictates of con- 
science; the state of being convicted of sin. 
'To call evil good, and good t*vil, against 
the conviction* of conscience ’ Swi/t 
The iiidiiiier ot his conviition w.is designed, not as 
a pCLuiiar privilege to him, but as ,1 , , ].istiiig 

argument for the tonviction of others Atterbury. 

- J'ermaeitni, Conviction, P'aith, Opinion, 
llelict. See under I'EUHl'ASluN 
ConvlctlBin (kon'vikt-izin), n Tlie convict 
system . the system of transporting convicts 
to {a'lial settlements ‘The evils of con- 
vict unn ’ W’. Howitt 

Convlctive (kon-vikt'iv), a Having the 
power to convince or convict 'Conrietive 
evidence.’ Olanvillc [Rare nr obsolete ] 
Convictively (kon-vikt'iv-li). adv in a con- 
vincing nmniier 

Convi(^yeneBB (kon-vikt'iv-neh), n l*ower 
of convicting 

Conylnce (kon-vins'). r t pret & pp. eon- 
I'inced; ppr convincing |L convmco—con, 
and vinco, to vaiiquisli ] 1. To persuade or 
satisfy the nimd iiy evidence; to sulidue the 
opposition of the mind to truth 01 to what 
IS alleged, and compel it to ,vie1d its assent; 
as, to eonrtnee a man of Ins erroi's, or to 
ronririoc him of the truth 
F'or he mightily cenx-imed the T^ws. showing by 
the Scriptures that Jcsu.s was the Christ 

Ai,t.sxviu -..9. 

2 t To ctuivict: t<i prox'c guilt> ; to constrain 
one tf) admit or ackiiowletige himself to be 
guilty 

If ye h.’tve respect to person.s yr commit sin. and 
arc convinced of |by| the law a.s trangressors 

J.am. h. 9 

Drag hence 

This impious Judge, piecemeal to tear his limbs 
Before the law nrwr Iff ce him. Webster 

S-t To evince; to demonstrate; to prove. 

Vet this. sure, methinks. oMiwifiorj .v power for the 
sovereign to raise payments for land f >rcrs 

Sjnote.t n lialLim. 

4,i To ovenwwer; to surmount, to van- 
quish 


F&te, rBr. fat. fBU; mb, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not> ubve; tftbe, tub, buU; oil, pound; u. Sc. abtine; 8c. Up. 
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His two chamberlains 
Will 1 with wine and wassail so eonvittct. 

That memory, the warder of the bram, 

Shall he a fume. SMaJt. 

6. To refute. 

Cod never wrought miricle to cotnmtce atheism, 
because his ordinary wurk.s ctfnvtnce it, Batou, 

—Convince, Pereuade. To convince a person 
is to satisfy his understandintf as to the 
truth of a certain Btatemeiit ; to permade 
him is to influence his feelings or will. 
Convlnoeniexit (kon-vins'inent), li. Convic- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Convlncible (kon-vins'l-lil), a 1. Capable 
of conviction. [Rare. ] 2. t < 'apaiilo of lieing 
disproved or refuted. ' Coacincible falsities * 
Sir T. Browne. 

Convincingly (kon-vins'ing-ll), adv. In a 
convincing manner; in a manner to leave 
no room to doubt, or to compel assent. 
ConvtndngneBB (kon-viuslug-ues), n. The 
power of convincing 

Conyltlatet (kou-vi'shi-at). V t. Same us 
Convieiatv. 

ConvltiOUBt (kon-vi'shus), a [L conpieiur, 
to reproacli.] Reproachful; convicious. 
‘ConvifioiM words. ' Queen Kliznbeth 
Convlvalt (kou-viv'ul). a Of or iielonging 
to a feast; festive: convivial llmwne. 
Convive t (koii-viv'). r.t To entertain : to 
feast 

Ou tu my tent, there in the full convive wc Bhak 

Convivial (kon-vlM-al), a. [L eonrirnlia, 
from conviva, u gmjst. or couvivu, to live or 
eat and drink together— Cfot, and vivo, to 
live. Sec Victuals ] Relating to a feast 
or entertainiiK'iit ; festal: snciul; jovial 
*Your social and coim(7utl spirit.’ l)r Setv- 
ton 

1 was the first wlio ^et up festivals; 

Which fc.'vsts, ( meeting-, wc diil ii.inie 
^ir ‘ 7 . Penkiiw 

Syn Festive, festal, jovial, social \ 

Convivialist (kon-vi'vi al-ist), u. A pemon I 
of convivial habits I 

Conviviality (kon-vi'vi*sil"i-tl). n 1 Tht? 
good humour or mirth indulged at lui enter- 
tainment. -2. A convivitil spirit or disiiosi- 
lion. 

Convlvlally (kon-vl'vi-aMi). adv In a spirit 
of convivialitv, in a convivial riianucr; fes- 
tively; as, ennriviallu inelined 
Convocatot (kon'vo-kat), t> t pret. A pp eon- 
vacated ; ppr. cmivocattntj 1 L. ennvoco, to 
convoke eon, and roeo. to call HeeVtiloKj 
To convoke: to cull or suiuinoii to meet; tu 
assemlile liy suniinons. 

Convocation (koii-vo-ku'slion), n. (Seef’oN- 
vooATE 1 1 i he act of calling or absciiil ding 
liy siitiinioiis. * DiophaiituH, making a gen- 
eral eon rr>C(r,f /on, spake in tins munucr.’ Sir 
P SUlnep 2. An ussemhly. 

In the first d.-iy there sli.iil lie .i linly (onvthttfmn 
r.x xit ih 

3 In England, an asHeinlily of tlie clergy, Ity 
their representatives, to consult on ecclusl- 
asticai allaira Then; arc, strictly speaking, 
two such nsscndilics one for tlic arcliiepis- 
copal province of Cantcrluiry. the other for 
that of York, thougii tin* foniier is often 
spoken of as the Con vocation, this proviii<‘c 
lieing by far tlie iiiort' important In tlic 
province of Can tori »ur.v the Convocation con- 
sists of an upper and a lowtT house In tlit; 
upper house sit tliearchiiisliops and Idshops; 
in the lower lioiisc tlic deans and arclidca- 
cons and tin: inferior clergy, represented 
by tlieir proctors. In former times convoca- 
tions had tlie power of eiuu'ting canuiiM, liut 
this jiower was virtually aliolislied iiy tiic 
Statutes of Henry Vlil , Elizabeth, and 
Charles II . since that time tlie convocation 
has had no legislative business to transact 
and it had lieconie eiistoimiry to prorogue 
it every year immediately upon its assent^ 
Idiug Of late years, however, there has 
been a disiiosition to revive its dclilierntive 
functions, and to utilize these for the good 
of the church and of rtdigioii Thus tlie 
propriety of revising tlie authorized transla- 
tion of tlie Holy .Scriptures and oilier ci^g- 
nate subjei'ts liavc been discussed in its 
meetings —4 lluwte of ConrocatUai, in the 
Vniversity of Oxford, is the assembly which 
enacts, amends. Ac .laws and statutes, elects 
burgesses, many professors, and oilier olfl- ! 
cers.&c It is composcnl of all memiiers of the I 
university who have at any time been regents, ' 
and who, if indeiieiident members, have re- I 
tained their names on the braiks of their , 
respective colleges — HVN Meeting, assem- 
tdy, congregation, congress, diet, conven- j 
J^on. synod, council 

vOnvocational (kon-vo-ka'sliou-al). a. Re- I 
lating to a convocation [Rare ] 


GOBVOCaitiOlllBt(kon-vd-k&'Bhon-iBt),n. One 
who supports convocation; an advocate of 
conyooauon; one favourable to the revival 
of its powers. 

CoiIVOk 0 (kon-vdk^ v. t pret. A pp. convoked, 

S pr. convoking. [L. emwoeo; Fr. convoqner. 

eo Voice.] To call together; to summon 
to meet; to assemble by summons. 

I'rnm March, 1699, to April, XO40. the houses of par- 
liament were not amvokea. Never in our history had 
there been an interval of eleven years between par- 
li.unent and {larliamcnt. Macauiay. 

— Call, Convoke, Summon. See under Call. 
Convolute, Convoluted (kon'vo-iiit. kou'- 
vd-lut-ed), a. Rolled together, or one part 
on another, as tlie sides or margins of nas- 
cent leaves in plants, or as tlie iietols and 
stigmas in crocus. ‘Beaks recurved and 
cotivoluted like a ram’s horn.’ Pennant.— 
Convoluted banes, in anat the uptier and 
lower turbinated bones of the nose. 
Convolution fkon-vu-lu'shon). n. [L. eon- 
volutio, CA)rnvotvtumis—con, together, and 
Volvo, voluhtm, to tum.J 1. Tim act of roll- 
ing or winding together, or one thing on 
another; a winding iiiotioii 

O'er the calm sky in amvointion swift 
The ie.itliered eddy floats. 7 Momson. 

2. Tlie state of being rolled upon itself or 
rolled nr wound together; a turn or winding, 
a fold; us, the convolutions of the bniin, of 
the intestines, of a vine. ‘The eonvoluttons 
of a suiooUi-lipiied shell.* Wordsworth. 

My lie.iit 

Will. Ii be.irs .t sc.ison'd br.iiii .iboiit, 
I'lisiibjeit tit I imfiisinn. 

Tint' sit,tk d .iiui s.itiir.itt . out and nut 
Thro’ e\ ery convolntten 7 tnnyTon 


■ the troops convoyed tlie baggage waggons. 
I 2. IScotch.] To set out withes person and 
J accompany him for a port or the whole of 
I the way he has to go. 

i But hark I a rap Lume.s gently to the door ; 

wha kens the nieunlng o* the same. 

1 1*"' ® ncilwur lad cam o'er the moor, 

I To do some errands, and <VN7'<tv her haiiie. Bums. 

Convoy (kon'voi), w. 1. A protecting force 
aeuoinpuiiying sIiIim or property on their 
way from place to place either by sen or 
laud. By sea, a ship or ships of war whieh 
accompany mortdiantmeii for pi'otection 
from an enemy. By laud, any body of troops 
which accompany provisions, ammunition, 
or other property for iirotoetion In this 
sense it Is sometimes ustnl as an adjective; as, 
‘ Ctmmg sliips acconipaiiy their nierehants.’ 
l)ryden.—2. The ship tir fleet eonilucted and 
protected; that whicli is eouducted by a 
protecting force: that which is convoyed. 
[The word sometimes includes lioth the 
protecting and protected fleets.] Clarke.- 
3 The ai!t of attending for defence. ‘To 
olituin t]ie convoy of aiiiuii of war. ’ Macaulay. 

Such fellows will learn you by rotr where services 
were done, nt such a siege, at such ti tomuty. ^hak, 

4. t Conveyance. * Crowns for eofivoy imt 
into his purse. ’ Shak. 

ConvulBO (kou-vuls*). v.t [L. conveUo, con- 
vitlsutn, eonvnUnis—eon, and vcUo, to pull or 
pluck. I 1 I'o draw or contract, as the mus- 
cular parts of an animal body: to aifect by 
irregular spusins; as, the whole fraiiii' may 
he eoniulsed by agony.- 2 To sliiike; to 
affect by violent irregular action. 

l oH7’u/MH/r heaven .iiul earth. Thomson. 


Convolutlve (kun'vo-lut-iv), a. In hot sanu; 
Ji» Convolute 

Convolve (kon-volv^, v t. pret A pp cuu- 
volml: ppr convolving [L couvolvo- con, 
and roh'o, to roll. Sec \V ALLOW. J To roll 
or wind togetlior; to roll out' part on an- 
otlier. 

Th'-n Satan first knew pain. 

Aiul writhed him to and fro convolvtd. Mtlton. 

Convolvulace»(ktui-volvTi hV'sc-c), n fS(*e 
CoNVoi.vruJrt.l A iiat. orilcr of niono]M»- 
taloiis exogens. consisting of lierbs or shrubs 
usually twining The leaves are oppositt*. 
and the siiowy flowers aii* tubular, bell- 
stiapdd or fuiiiiel-shaTK*«l. They an* oftt'ii 
purgative, but some, like tin* sweet potato, 
jiel.l esculent roots About a tbousaiul 
species have Imen dt'scu’ibed from temperate 
but chiefly from tropit'al countries 
ConvolvulaceouB (koii-voiv*u-lit**shuB), a. 
Relating to the coiivolviiltis 

Convolvulin (kon vorvti-lin), n See 

UllOPKOllKTIN 

ConvolVUlUB (koii-voIvTi-lus), n [L., hind- 
weed, from r*mrfrle«, toeiitwiiie, in refcrciict* 
to their tw'iiiiiig habit | Biiidweeii, a genus 
of phiiits, lint order ('on volvulaeeic, eoiisi-t- 
iiig of slender 
twining herbs, 
witli milky juice. 

'rile llowiTb are 
white, pink, pur- 
ple, or lilin*, with 
the five stanuMiH 
iiiserteil at the 
bottom of tbf'bi'll- 
sliajM'd corolla 
Three speeii's are 
indigenous to Bri- 
tain, and an* popii 
lurly known hh 
bindweeds Many 
of the species are 
exeeedingly beau- 
tiful Convolvulus 
Jalajui was long 
considered as 
yielding the true f,xieomuvi uhc Jalap 

jalap of com- CohvuIvuIms) 

nieree Tills is now 

known hr i»e procured from Kxogonium 
Purga, an allied plant, foumi on the .\lexiean 
Andes, and the nnit is sent, under tlie tianin 
of Purga di Jalapa, to Vera C’riiz, whence it 
reaches Eiirojie eitlier directly or through 
.New York C Scammonia furnishes the 
scamnioiiy of e.ommercc, whieh is the con- 
crete juice of the HNit of the plant, and is 
used as a purgative It is imported from 
Smyrna, but is seldom procured in an un- 
adulterated state, the chief adulteration 
being chalk and starch. 

Convoy (kon-vol'), v t [Fr emivoyer—ean, 
along with, and voir, L via. a way. H<ie 
(.’ONVEV ] 1 To accom]mny on the way for 
protection either by sea or laud; to escort; 
as, ships of war convoyed the Jamaica fleet; 


Syn. 1'o agitate, disturb, tear, rend. 

I ConvulBlonCkon-viirsiioti), )i (L oonvuhiio.] 

1. t Tlie act of agitating or shaking. 

Those two massive jnllon 
With horrible lonruinon to and fro 
lie tugged. Attlton. 

2. A violent and involuntary contraction of 
the inuHciilar parts of an aniiiial iiody, witli 
alternate relaxations Infants ai'e very fre- 
c|uentlv att’ecied witli convulsions, in which 
statt* their liody umb'rgoes violent, sjiiis- 
modli* "oiitraetioiis, feeling and voluntary 
motion ceasing fur tlic time lieing. Kiicii 
uttiu'ks usually have thidr origin in bad 
veiitilaiiun ami injiidieioiis feeding, and are 
fmiiiently fatal. - Any violent and irregu- 
lar motion, turmoil; tumult, cuiiiiiiutioii ; 
as, a grt'ut convulsion of nature. 

Whi-tlu-r it bcth.it Brovideiii e at rert.-iin pcrlndH 
semis gi, ,it imn into the world ; or that Mich 
at all tiiiir-, i.itei >' rxisi, and are drvelupeil into 
iiotK I- liv nation.il ton 7 'niiton\, the Liut Is mule- 
ni.ibl) ih.ii the gri-.it men who iirei ti-d the AineriLlin 
.Hill I reni.h revoliitinns . . . left behind them no 
eipi.ils ITtn ( hiimhtrs 

Syn Agitation, coniniotion, tiiiiiult, distiirb- 
aiiee, turmoil, tremor, iiertiirbatioii, tliron 
ConvulBlonal (kon-vul'shon-al). a Having 
eoiiviilMioiiH, relating to eoiivulsions | Uare. j 
ConvulBlonary (kon-viil'slioti-a rl), n One 
of those fiiiiuticH of tlie lasteeiitiiry in France 
who had or idfeete.d to iiavceoiivulsioiis, jiro- 
duf;ed hy religious iiiipiilses. The luuiie was 
first applied tofniiaties whouxhildted varied 
seizures at the tomb of a Janseiiist at St. 
Mtidurd, some jumping, some barking, and 
others mewing like a cut 
ConvulBlonary (kon-vul'shon-a-ri), a l*er- 
I taimiigtocoiiviilsioii ' Convulsuniary ^trug- 
gles.’ iS’ir W. Scott 

ConvulBlve (kun-vuls'iv), a 1. Produeing 
oi tending to produce convulsion ' Convul- 
sim rage' Dryden. * Convulsive sorrow.' 

I /*rior —2 Attorided witli, or charat'terized 
by, convulsion or spasms. ' Convulsive mo- 
tions ’ Sir M Ualc 

An irregular ron 7 iui\t 7 /r iiinvrnicnt m.iy be neces- 
sary t'» thrfiw iifT an irregular loni-uluve ilise.ise 
Bur At 

ConvulBlvely (kon-vulslv-li), adv In a 
convulsive luunner; witli convulhlon 
Cony, Coney (ko'ni), n f<».K coning, cun- 
ning, perhaps from O Fr coniL, conin. It. 
anniglio, from f< runic, ulus, a rabbit ; said 
to have heuti originiiily a Spanish word; 
romp. 1) konijn,Ct kaninchrn,Sw.Hud Ban 
kanln, W. ewning, (.iael coinean, Ir coinin, 
Manx Conner — rabbit | 1. A rabbit; a quad- 
ruped of the genus lAiptis, which has a short 
tail and naked ears —2. In .Scrip, a species 
of Hyrax (// synacus or daman), included 
ilia special order (H yrocoidea) of mammals. 
.See DAMAN - 3 t A simpleton. 

The system of cheating, or as it is now called 
swindling, was carried to a great length early in the 
fteventrenili leiitiiry; a collective society of ftharners 
w.is called a warren, and their dupes rabbit suckers 
(that IS, young r.ibbits) or conus. Nares. 



ch, cAalii; eh, .Sc. locA; g,go\ j.joh; h.Fr.ton; ng, ting; f u, then; tb, thin; w, wig; wh, ivAlg; zb. azure. —See Key. 
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Ckmy-lrarrow (k0'ui-bu-r6). n. A place 
where rabbits burrow in tlie eartli. 
Oony-oatCht (krVni-koch), P.i. [From cony, 
in Its old sense of sinipleton, and catch. J 
In the cafit of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to 
trick. 

I must roufv-catch, I must shift Shak 

Coi^-catchert (kA'ni-kach-Cr), n. A tldef; 
a ^eat; a sharper. 

Cony-catchlngt (kr/ni-kach-ing), n. Cheat- 
ing. 

Oony-wool (kf)'ni-wul). n. The fur of 
rablilts, extensively used in the hat niaiiu- 
factiire. 

Consnia (kd-TiV/a), a lOr Aronyam, fleabaitf i 
Fleubaue, a genus of plants, order Com 
poaitie. The species, amounting Ut eighty, 
are annual or ttercnnial herlis, randy shruiis, 
with inconsfdcuoiis radiate flowers, seat- , 
tered over the warmer regions of the earth, ^ 
a few being frtund in teinpcrate roiintries i 
None possess propertips of any value. Their ' 
popular name was given to theiri iu'eaiiHc of j 
their supposed property, when powdered 
and sprinkled, of driving away fleas | 

Coo (ko), V i I Imitative of the noise of doves i 
O K and Se liki* I) horren, Icel kurra, j 
Fr rouemilrr, to eoo like a ihivc J 1 'J’<» cry 
or make tin' rharaeteristic sound uttered by 
pigeons or doves 

l‘hr slot k-Hiiir mily lliruiigh the forest cows 
Mniirnliilly Imiirhc Thomson. 

2 To show ufleetion, ns a man to a woman, 
or convenifdy, to act in a loving manner 

U’li.it .ire you doing now. 

Oil rii'iiiuis Moore? 

Sii'hing or suing now, 

Klivniiiig or wooing now. 
liilliiig or tooinji' now, 

VI till h. riioiiuib Moore? fiyrou. 

Cooey,?t .SeetNioiE. 

COOf, Gulf (kt|f, kilf). n [Icel. a slow 
person.] A lout, a coward. [Scotch.] 

Ilow lirM o' iliieis are whylcs in want. 

While oA</i un rountlcib thoiisnnds rant Iturus. 

Ooole (kO'l). n (Imitative ] 'Fhe cry or call 
of the Australian aborigines. 

Ooola (k<i'i), ii.f 'I'o cry or call like the abor- 
igines of Australia. 

0O0tllgly(ko'lng-li).a(/r I nacooing manner 

(> tiioii I lor wliov’ soul soothing quiet, turtles 
f'liMion I heir vou es ‘iiiung myrtles. Keats. 

Cook (kuk), r.f. (A Nax ede, a cook, 
nian, to cook, borrowed, like Dan. fropd, U. 
koc/ien, D. kooken, to boil, Ui cook, from L. 
CMjuo, to cook, rttffuue, a cook. 'I'he same 
root is found in Hkr.J 1 To prepart', as vic- 
tuals for the table, by boiling, rousting, bak- 
ing, liroiling, iV.c : hi tlress, us meat or voge- 
tniiles, for eating 2 'I'o tlress uj» or give a 
colour to for Mime sjiecial purpose; ns, to 
cook a narrative; speciflcally, to tamper 
with accounts which are to lie sulnnitted 
to other parties, as those of a railway oi' 
bunk to its shareholders, so as to give them 
a more fnvotirnlile aspect than they 4iuglit 
to have ; to garble ; to falsify. 

I hr ,11 counts, even if eMked, htill exercisp some 
ihr. k y s Miti 

—To cook one's ifoogc, to kill or ruhi a person; 
to do for litm ((Villoq. or low ] 

Oook(kuk), N [A Hux cor, fitim 1. rof/ntis 
See vt»rb | One whose occupation is to pre- 
pare victuulK for the talilc, a man or woman 
who dri'Hses meat or vegctalilus for eating. 
Oook (kuk), r.i I Knim the sound J To make 

the uols(« iif the cuckoo 

Oook, COttk (kuk), r I {.See Kekk 1 To ap- 
pear for a moment and then siiddeiil} dis- 
appear . to appear and disappear by turns ; 
as, he cooket round the corner |.scoteh.| 
Oook (kuk). V t 1'o throw ' Cook me tliat 
ball ' Gnwe [Obsolete or local ] | 

Oookee (kuk'i^). n A female cook M'olloii ] j 
Cookery (kukVr-l), n The art or the lU'at'- | 
lice of dressing and jireparltig victuals fur I 
the table { 

GoOk-hOUie (kuk'imUH), n All erection on > 
a shin’s dock for containing the caboose or ; 
eookiiig apparatus; the galley 
Cooklo. Cooky (kuk'i). n. [D. intekje, dim of 
A'tirA, a cake.] A kind of small sweet birad 
for eating at tea; a bun (Seotch ] 
Oook-maid (kuk'mad). n A female servant 
or mahl who dresses provisions 
Oook-room (kuk'rom), n. A nmm for cook- 
ery; a kitchen. Dn board of ships, a galley * 
or calaiose i 

000l(kdl).a I A Sax cAl; cog. G. ItiAf.rool: ' 
Icel. Arid. D. Aroef, a cold blast Ibc rmd is ' 
seen also in chill, cold. Sc eaiicr, Icel. Anda. ' 
to freeze, also in L aclu, frost, getidm J 
1. Moderately cold, being of a temperature 
between hot and cold; as. eooA air; coot 


water. —2 Not ardent or xealous; not angry; 
I not fund; nut excited by passion of any kind; 
I indifferent; a cool temper; a cool lover. 'Cool 
patience*’ iSAaAr ‘ Cooler blood ' Jfomn^i^r. 
j 3. Not hasty: deliberate; calm; as, a cool 
i piirtiosc -4. Not retaining heat; light; as, 

1 a cool dress —5 (Quietly impudent and self- 
; ish: said of persons and acts. ‘That struck 
j me as rather cool ’ Punch. [ Colloq. ] — 

I «. Manifesting coldness, apatliy. or dislike ; 

! chilling: frifdd: as, a cool manner. — S yn. 

I Calm, dis])assionate. self-possessed, com- 
I jMised . repelhiiit, frigid. alienated, impudent. 
Cool (kol), n A moderate state of cold; 
moderate temperature of the air between 
h<it and cold ; as, the cool of the day ; the 
cool of the morning or evening 
Cool (kol), (A Sax cdftdn. from the adjec- 
tive J 1 I'o allay heat; to make cool or cold; 
to redii(*e the temperature of a substance ; 
as, ice cools water. 

.Send L.iz<irus. ili.it he may dip the tip of his finger 
in w.tlcr, and coot my tongue l.ukc xvi. 34 

Wc talk’d ‘ the stream between us ran. 
The wine-flask lying couch'd m moss, 

( >r loo/'tf within the glooming wave. Tennyson 

2 To moderate excitement of temper; to 
allay, as passion of any kind; to calm, as 
anger; to abate, as love; to moderate, as 
tlesirc, zeal, or ardour; to render indifferent. 

My Lord Northumberland will soon be loot'd 
Shah. 

— To cool the heels, to wait in attendance; 
generally applied to standing at a great 
man’s door. 

I looked through the key-hole and Stiw him knock- 
ing at the g.ite : ntid 1 had the cutiscieticc to let him 
ioot hii hee/t there lU-ydru 

Cool (kol). vi. 1 To become less liot ; to 
lost* heat 

Cume, who is next? our liquor here coots, 

/{ ‘jtonsoM 

2. To lose the heat of excitement, passion, 
or emotion ; to become less ardent, angry, 
zealous, or affectionate; to liccome more mo- 
derate. ‘ My humour shall not cool.' Shak. 
Cool-cup (kol'kiip), n. A etioliiig beverage 
Cooler (Kor^r), n. l That which cools; any 
substance which abates heat or excitement. 

Acid things were used only as coatees. Arbuthnot 

2 A vessel in which liquors or other things 
arc cooled V'arious eontrlvaiict's are atlopt(‘d 
liy brewers and distillers for cooling their 
worts ill general, the hot li<|Uor is exposed 
ill shallow wooden vessels to the air, and 
cooled by stirring it 

Cool-headed (kol'hed-ed). ft Having a tem- 
per not easily excited ; free from passion 
•'I'he ohl, cool-headed general ' liurkr 
Coolie, Oooly (kol'i), n Jn the East Indies, 
a porter or earner, originally the name of a 
Turanian hill trilH!i {Coles or Kftlas) much 
employvd ill Bombay and elsewhere as por- 
ters and labourers 'I’lie term is now ex- 
tended to emigrant labourers from Imliu, 
(.'hiiiH, and other eastern eountries, who are 
introduced into the West India Islands, 
British (iuiHiin, Mauritius, and tither Euro- 
pean eoloiiies 

Cooling (kol'ing), a. Adapted to cool and 
refresh; us, a cooling drink ’The cooling 
briKik ’ Goltisinith.— Cooling card, a name 
prohuldy borrowed from priinero or some 
other game In which money was staked 
upon 11 card, and sigiiif> ing a cord so deei- 
sive ns to cool the courage of the adversur) ; 
hciiee. Jig. stuuethiug to damp one’s hopes 
or ardour. 

There* all Is niarr’d ; Iherr lies a card 

JSKth 

These hot vr'uths. 

I fear, will hml ti <w. ..o if Jtran i- Tt 
COOllsh (koVish). a Somewhat c«m>1. 

Coolly (korii). ade. 1. Without heat or sharp 
cold 2 III a ctHil or indifferent manner; 
not cordially, without passion or ardour, 
as. he was cwdly received at court 

• No . there Is not.’ rejoined the guard root/v 
/>« hens 

3 Without haste; calmly; deliberately; as, 
the design was formed coolly, and executed 
with firmness 

Coolly (kol'li), a. Cool; somewhat cold. 
(Knn* I 

Keeping my sheep among the cootfy shfidr 

Spenser 

OoolneiB (kbrnes), n 1. A moderate ilegree 
of cold, a tem|>eraiure lietween cold and 
heat ; as, the cotrfnesic of the summer's even- 
ing * Pac’d for eotdness in the chapel-yard. ’ 
Tennyson —2 A moderate degree or a want 
of passion; want of ardour or zeal ; indiffer- 
ence; want of oflecUtm 'Tliey parteti with 
coolness.' Garendoti. - 3 Quiet and un- 
abashed impudence. [Colloq. 1 


! Cool-tankard (kbl tang-k«rd), n. An old 
i English beverage of various composition, 
I but usually mode of ale, with a little wine, 
! orwine and water, withanadditionof lemon- 
Juice, spices, and borage, or other savouxy 
herbs. 

Cool-wort (kttl'wOrt), n. In America, the 
popular name of a saxifragaceous plant, 
Tiarella cord{folia, the properties of which 
are diuretic and tonic. It is prepared by 
the Shakers 

, Oooly, n. See C 001 .IK. 

; Coom (kom). n. [Perhaps from Fr. icume, 
foam, dross; O.G. scHm.] Soot; refuse 
; matter; the matter that works out of the 
I naves or boxes of carriage wheels. In Scot- 
1 land, also applied to the dust which falls 
from coals 

; Coomb, Comb (kbm. kom), n. [A. Sax. eumfr, 
a litjiiid measure; apparently the same word 
as Dan and G. kvmme, a bowl, a basin; 
l*rov. E comb, a brewing vat; D. kom, a 
trough, a chest. ] A dry measure of 4 bushels 
nr half a quarter 

Coomb, Coombe (k5m). n. [W. cum, a hol- 
low.] A valley 1 let ween hills. Also written 
Comb, Combe. See Comb 
Coomie (kbm'i), n. A large present, in 
place of eustoiiib-duty. demanded by the 
kings aiifl cliicfs on the Bonny and other 
West African rivers, fniiii supercargoes of 
ships, for permission to trade with the na- 
tives. 

Coon (kdn), n An American abbreviation 
of racoon. — A gone coon, a person in a veiy 
bad way ; one in a liopcless position — A coons 
age, a long time; as. I have not seen you for 
a ction’s age 

Coop (koii), n [From L eupa, a cask or vessel, 
which iipjiears also in Fr. evve, D kuip, G. 
Arn/(p; W. cipfimr, a hen-coop Akin cup.] 1 A 
box of hoards grated or barred on one side for 
keeping fowls 111 conlluenient; any kind of 
cage, pen, or grated box for poultry; often 
applied to long boxes for keeping iioultry 
for fattening or eonvcyaiice on board of 
shi)is 2. A pen; an inclosed place for small 
animals -'3.Aplaueofconflnemeiit;aprison 
(Slang. I— 4. A kind of basket for catching 
tlsb. & A tumbrel or close cart [Scutch ) 
Coop (kop). o.t. 1. To put in a coop; to con- 
fliie 111 u coop; hence, to shut up or confine 
in a narrow compass ; usually followed by 
up, sometimes by in or within 

The Troj.ins coo/vd wtthtn their walls Dryden, 
They aic toofed tu close by the laws of the country. 

Locke 

2.t To work on in the manner of a cotiper 
’Shaken tubs . he new cooped.' Holland. 
8YN. To confine, imprison, iiielose, hem in. 

I Coopee rkti-pi*'), n. same as Coapfe 
\ Cooper (ku pCr), u. (D kii}tfr.\ One whose 
occupation is to make liurrelH, hogsheads, 
butts, tubs, and casks of varimis kinds. 

' Cooper (ko'pi'r), V t and 1 To do the work of 
j a ctKiper; to make barrels, hog.sheads, casks, 

, iVt'.; to mend or put in order, as a cooper 
■ does casks 

' Cooper (ko'p(^r). n. A popular London bev- 
erage. consisting of one-lnilf stout and one- 
half porter Tin* teiin arose from the prac- 
tice at lircwenes of allowing tiie cooiMirs a 
' daily portion of stout and porter As they 
tlo not like to tlrlnk porter after stout, they 
mix the two together. 

Cooperage (ku'ii6r-aj), u l, I'iie ])ricc paid 
forcooiiers’work.— 2. A jdace where coopers' 
work is tlone —3 The work or Imsinoss of a 
cooper. 

Co-operant (kd-op'^r-ant). a Operating 
. together. ’Graces prevenieiit, subsequent, 

! or co-riperan( ’ lip. yieholson. 

1 set* III p.irt 

I Thtit all, as iii siune picic of art, 

^ Is toil tc an end Tennyson. 

! Co-operate (KO-op'^r-at), v i pret. dr pp. co- 
i operated; ppr co-igterating [L co for cow, 

' ami (gM‘ro,to work, from opus, work.] 1. To 
act or operate jointly with another or others 
to tile same end; to work or ialjour with 
mutual efforts tti promote tlie same oliject; 

, as. Russia co-operated with Great Britain, 
Austria, and Trussiu in reducing tlie {lower 
of Bonaparte 

The works of Milton cannot l>e comprehended or 
enjoyed unless the mind of the reader co-o/*rate 
with that of the writer M icautay. 

[ 2. To unite in producing the same effect, as, 

' natural and moral events co-operate in illus- 
trating the wisdom of the Creator ‘ Whate’er 
co-operates te the common mirth ‘ Crashaw. 
Oo-operatlon (ko-op'dr-a'^shon). n The act 
of working or operating together to one end; 


Kite. flUr. fat, f»U; m6, met, Mr, pine, pin; n6le. not. move; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound: ti, 8c. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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Joint operation; concurrent effort or labour; 
as, the co-operation of the combined powers: 
the co-operation of the imderstandinff and 
the will. Tile iirinciple of co-operation in 
the purchase of Roods (see Co-operative 
Societies), as also in the production of 
manufactured articles, has of late received 
wide development. In some establishments 
the principle is introduced paitially, so that 
each worker has a direct interest in the 
success of the undortakiiiR 
Co-operative (ko-op'i^r-at-iv), a. CperatiiiR 
jointly to the same end -Co-operative So- 
ciety, a joint-stock, limited-liability society, 
formed for the punnisc providiiiR the 
members with Rcuuine goods at prime cost, 
with tlie simple cost of management added 
Such societies have a shop or shops, the 
profits of which are divided among the 
memliers in iwoportion to the amount of 
their purchases On selling articles a ticket 
or other check is given to the purchaser with 
the sum paid for the goods stamped on it. 
These tickets are calloil in periodically, and 
a certain sum returned to the holdcra ac- 
cording to the amount of their purchases. 
Oo- operative societies are regulated by 
13 and 14 Viet cxv., and 18 and lb Vict. 
xciii. By an act passed in 18«7 they are 
bound to make a retiini of their transactions, 
membershi]). 

CP>operator (kb-op'dr-at-Ar). n. l. One who 
CO operates or works jointly.— 2 A member ; 
of a co-opernti\e society. i 

Coopering (ko'piT-hig). n The art of manu- , 
fac.turing or repairing casks, barrels, vats, ‘ 
and all kinds of circular or elliptic wooden I 
vesstds that are bound together by booits 
Coopery (ktiJiA-ri), n The trade of a co«iper ' 
Co-optate, Co-opt (ko-op'tat, ko-opt ). v.t. | 
IL. Goopto — prefix co, and opto, to choose.] 
To elect into some body of which the elec- 
tors aiv members 

Co-optation (ko-op ta'shon), n. 1 The act 
of co-opting —2. t Adoption; ussiiiiiption 
Co-ordain (kb-or-dau'), r t [Sue Okpain 1 
To ordain or appoint ont' for some purjiuse 
along with another or others 

.So imist Christ Ik* «if all the creatures .ippoiiuc*! 
and (o-on/ixtfieii with him iowdwtu 

Co-ordinance (ku-or'din-uiis), n. Joint or- 
dinance. 

Co-ordinate (kb-or'din-at), a [L CO for cou, 
and ordinatue, from ordnio, to regulate Hee 
ORPKK ] Being of et(iial order, or of the 
same rank or degree, not siiliordiimie, as, 
two courts of co-orduMie jurisdiction 
Co-ordinate (ku or'din at), r t prei & pp. 
co-ordinated; pjir co-ordinating. '!'<» make 
c<i • ordinate , to arrange a set of tilings 
each in its due and relative order; to har- 
moiii/.c 

Till- ihlTortiit !■ iit* ol e.irh hfiiii,: must lir to-orifi- 
tutfrtf in sulIi a iii.iniu r as to render the total heing 
piissible Whfxiel/ 

The founders «if I Diversities In-ld the theory th.it 
the SLripturcs'.ind Aristoth t.ikmi togethi r, thi hitter 
Wing hunted liy the fnruu r, i oiit.iim il .ill kiiuwle<ig« 
worth li.'ivmg, .md Ih.il the Imsiness of philosopiu 
w.is 111 iiUerpTtt .iiul i(» orUimite these Iwu //n \0 \ 

Co-ordinate (kb-or'din-ut), n 1 A ])crson 
or thing of the same rank with another 
thing, and wtirkiiig or cmployetl to the same 
end 2 pi In geoni a term applied to a 
system of lines, to which points under con- 
sideration arc referred, and by means of 
which tlicir position is dctciTnincii, (’o-or- 
dinates ciilier deteniiinc ilic position of a 
point in space or in n plane whicii is iinder- 
stoud to contain all the figure under consid- 
eration, as in the first six liooks of Kiiclid 
They determine position l»y straiglii lines 
only, or by a straight line and angles, in 
the latter I'ase the> are I’lilled pitlar eo-or 
dinatcs Wlieti co-ordinates an- at right 
angles to each other they are culled recUCh- 
gular co-ordinates, and when tlicy make 
any other angle with each other tliey are 
called oblique co-ordinates In plane geoni. 
one of the co-ordinates is called the abnciitea, 
and the other ^e ordinate. The co-ordinates 
of a star are its distances from tlie pult of 
the heavens and from the 
meridian of tlie place of 
olawrvation, measured in 
degrees of the respective 
circles. In the flg c P 
and BAareco-onlinates, 
the first being an ah- 
■cisaa. to which, tliniiigii 
the Mint D, is drawn the 
ordinate B a. In co-or- 
dinates, the abscissa and 
uniiuates may he drawn making any angle 
with each other. 


OO-ordlnaUly (k6-or'din-&t-li). odv. In the 
same order or rank; in equal degree; with- 
out subordination. 

Co-ordlnateness (ko-or'dln-At-nes), n. The 
state of being co-ordinate; equality of rank 
and authority. 

Co-ordination (kd-or'diu-a^shon), n. The 
act of making co-ortliiiate; the act of arrang- 
ing a set of t)iiiig8.each in its relative order; 
the state of iieing so arranged or co-ordin- 
ated: the state of holding eiiual rank, or of 
standing in the simie relation to smneUiing 
higher. 

in the high court of parliament there is a rare i.)- 
erdiniUtOH of power. lleivril 

Co-ordlnatlve (kr>-or'din-at-iv),u. higram. 
expressing t>r indicating co-ordination. 

C00Bin.t a. Related: cousin. See CoUMlN, a. 

C00Bt(KUst), tnret. Cast. [Scotch.] 

They reel'd, they set. they cross'd, they cicckit. 
Till ilk.t c.irlitie swat and reckit. 

And < i\nf her liuddtes to the wark. 

And Imkct at it in her sark Jtnrns. 

Coot (kot), n (Terhaps from W. etetiar 
(Mrrrheii), a coot, from eieta, sluirt, bob- 
tailed ; which limy also he the origin of D. 
iroef. aeoot ] A grallatoriul liirdof the genus 
Fulicaaiul family Rallhln*, fi-eiiiicuting lakes 
and ponds The common coot (F atra) 
has a Imhl forehead, a black body, and lol>- 
ated tocb. and is aliotit 15 inches in length. 


Nv 0-. <. 



I. oiiiiiiiiii ( (Hit (/-M/ior ii/p.t) 

Tlie nests, which are very large, strong, and 
coiiipaet, are etmiposed of reeds and nuik 
wattu' herbage, built sometimes near tlie 
water's edge, aiul soinctinies on small isleis 
at some distanee from tlie shore Slioiild 
' (he nest 1 h« set adrift by a rise of water, the 
' female coot seems in iiow-ise disturbed, but 
' sits composedly on lit-r eggs until it is 
I stranded The coot of India. China, and 
I Japan in said to be ideiitieul with that of 
I Kiiropi-, lint the North American coot is 
I now rccognixed us a distinct siaH-ics, and 
i lias rceeived the name of /*'. Wimnii 
; Cootie (kpCi). ft. An epithet applied to birds 
i w'hose legs are ebid with featiiers (Hcoteh | 

I O'.*//, iiioort (K ks! crfiiibly I MW Huf-m 

' Cop (kop), u [Probably from the Celtic ; 
comp W ctqt, the top f»f anything, ropa, a 
top, a tuft or crest, Gatd co/Mn, the boss of 
a sldeld I 1. The head nr top of a thing, es- 
pecially the topofu bill jtHdandproviiieial j 
! 2 A tuft on the bead of birds -3 Tile eoiii- 
cal Imll of thread formed on the spindle of 
a wheel or Hpintiiiig-frume - 4 A merlon or 
portion of a battleinent 
Copaiba, Copaiva (ko pu'lui, Ur* pa'va), n 




Copaiba Plant {Lppai/rra ojffit inalis) 

[.Sp. and Pg 1 Tlie name of u balsam and 
oil The balsam of copaiba or <-apivi is a 
liquid resinous juice, flowing from incisioriH 
made in the stern id a pbint. Coptnfera «///- 
ctnalie, and several other siiecies of tlie 
genus, growing in Brazil, Peru, A'e (See 
CopAiFEKA.) It consists of Several rosins 
dissolved In a volatile oil llie resins are 
partly acid and partly neutral; the oil is 
clear, colourless, and has an aromatic odour; 
it 18 for the most part made up of a hydro- 
carbfiii (Cir,ll]A It is used in medicine, 
especially in weetions of the mucous mem- 
branes. 

Copalfera (kd-pa'f6-ra). n. A genus of 


plants, nat. order Leimminosie, consisting 
of trees with abruptly pinnate leaves and 
small whitlsli flowers. They are natives of 
tropical America. wiUi the exception of two 
species found in tropical Africa. Tlie species 
yield Uie halsani of copaiba. See Copaiba. 

Copal (kd-paT). n [Mex. copalli, a gen- 
eric name of nisins ) The resinous jiroduct 
of several different tropical trees. It is 
hard, shining, triuispurcnt, citron coloured, 
and odorifcnnis, and contains at least five 
distinct resins Copul may be dissolved by 
digestion in linseed-oil, with a beat little 
less than sufllciciit to boil or decompose tlie 
oil. This sidution diluted with s])irit of 
tunicntine forms a lieaiitiful transparent 
varnish, wiiicb when properly applied, and 
slowly dried, is cxecediiigly iluraldc luid 
hartl, and is sn.sceptifile of a tint* polislx 
This varnish is applied to snuff-lioxes, tea- 
boards. and other utensils. 1'hcre are vari- 
ous modes of iirepHring it Indian eojml is 
produced by Vateria indica; it is known in 
England by the name of guui-animi llra- 
zilian eujnil flows from several species of 
Hymeiiiea, and from Trachylobimn marti- 
annni, both of the nat. order Legniiiiiiosa!. 
Idadagaecar ctqml, from llymeiuvn tv-rni- 
eom Zanzibar copal, from Trachylobimn 
Ilornemannianmn. 

Copalcbe Baxk (kd-purshe bark), n. The 
liark HO called is obtained from two widely 
ditfeiTiit pliuits; the Mexican is the copalcbe 
liusli, wlii(‘h is Croton peeudo-china, nut. 
order Kiiphorbiaceie ; the Bnuilian is the 
(‘opulclie plant. Strych/uw ptteiido-quina, 
nat. order Jjogaiilaei-u) Jt resembles cas- 
carilla bark in its iiroperties 
Copalin, Copallne (ko-purin, kd-parin), n. 
llighgate ivsiii, a fossil resin found in round- 
isli liiiiiph ill iliebliic clay of Highgale Hill, 
reseiiiblliig copal resin in appcaniiice aiici 
some of its cliaracieristic.s it contiiius lair- 
l»on Kfi -f per cent., hydrogen 11 8. oxygon 
2‘7, and ash U 13 

Coparcenary (kd-piu'^scn-u li). n |L. co for 
con, and Norm parcenier, luirccnery See 
l*AUCKNKi( I rartnership in iiiberitiuice; 
joint licirslii|); joint right of succession or 
joint HiicccHsion to an estate of inheritance. 

It IS ii.ti, .is ID 1 r.iiiLt;. to tliv exr liisinii ol rciiialcs, 
nrtr. as iti I ii^'laml. aiviiiK tliciii the saiiii- sid ichsiim 
.iftcr iD.iles .IS in rt.il rslaU*. only rxilinhiiK topar- 
irtutry tirouaham 

Coparcener (k('>-T»ai''Hcn-dr), n. |L m tor con, 
and K piii'ivncr (which see) | A colieir; one 
who lias an ei|iiul portion of tht> iiiberfiunce 
of his or her ancestor with otiiers 
All till tppii*rene*,\ toi;rth(r iii.iki- lint one heir, 
ami h.ivr Init oi cs'.itt .iinoin; them lihnkstoMt. 

i opiitttner\ t.ik< by itesieiit, Joint tenants by 
pun hast. /iltnkstont 

Coparceny (kb par'se-ni). n An (‘qual share 
of lui inheritance Str (hil’AKCBNAKY. 

Copart t (kb part'), r t To sliure 

I nr. Ilf rill iiiiseru-.. I hold that c hiei 
W reti hed ti* bt. whin none lOjHtrti our grmf. 

iPefiifer. 

Copartxnentt (koqtart'inent), n A coni- 

jMirtniunt Wnrton 

Copartner (ko-purt'ncr). a |L rotor eon, 
and E parr /«'/ (which sec) I 1 One who has 
n share in a coriinion stock for triiiisacting 
liiisiiicHh, or wlio is jointly concerned with 
out: or more jiei'Hons in currying on trade 
or other biislneHs; a jiartner; an usHoclute, 
particularly in trade or iminiifactures 
2 A sharer, a iiartakcr; as, copaitners of 
our loss. 

Sn should I h.ive Ktpartnfr\ in my pane 

And rdliiwship in woe doth woe .issu.ifp.- SMak. 

CopartnerBllip(kb-iiurt'iibr-Hhip) n 1 Joint 
eonceni in business, a siatt- of having a 

J oint share in a eoninitm stock, <ir a joint 
nterest and concern in business, particu- 
larly 111 trade and nianufut-tun's - 2. 'llie 
jiersoiis who have a joint concern 
doparfenery (kb-part'nb-ri), n (^oimrtner- 

COjmtaln (ktVpa-tan), a [L L. rapitaneuH, 
from L. caput, the heinl, liifliienced byO.E. 
cop, the liead | High-crowned; pointed - 
Ciqiatain hat, a liat of the form of a sugar- 
loaf ‘ A cirpatatn hat made on a Flemish 
block* Shak 

Copatriot (kb-pa'tri-ot), n. A joint patriot. 
Copayva (kb-pu'vu), n. The same us Co- 
paiba 

Cope (kop), M [Apparently a modification 
of ;ap and cape (whicli see); comp ftp eojM, 
the roof or vault of an oven. Tfic connec- 
tion of meaning 4 however with tills origin 
is not very clear. From th Is come coping and 
coping-stone.] 1 tAcover for the head John- 
stm 2 An ecclehlastical vestment resem- 


vh. cAain; 6h. Sc. locA; %,go\ j,iob*, h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, fAen; th, fAin; w, irig, wb. i/Alg; zh, azure.— See KIT. 
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bling a cloak (which it orlffinally was), 
woni in proceuions, at veepen, at bene- 
diction. conMcratioii, and other Mcrod 
function!. It i» nemicircular in form, sleeve- 
leM, but fumiihcd with a hood, and i! 
fattened acroHB tiie breatt by a clasp called 
a morse. Aloiif; tlie straight edge of the 
semicircle there runs an orphrey, often most 
magiilflcently cni)>miderea with figures of 
saints, heraldic or symbolical devices, and 
adorned with jewels, pearls, or precious 
stones. The cope is woni by the po|}e and 
other liishops, as well as by priests. As 
distinguished from the chasuole, it is a 
processional vestment, while the chasuble 



C tipc 

A. rrii|i.ilily I)r KoIk ri (.,111^'tuii. (Jiicuii’s Coll 
Oxoii III, Lnll.ii anti (Miii<> i.l .iiiii<.«. C.iipi 
I. < lasp (<<•, Sit rvt.’t lit till alli, with thuir ap 
p.irt'l>. 

It, 1 luiirt' Innii l'u(;iir'. (>liiss.ir)i vu'j, t'npc { ^ I, 
Sinlt' 4, App.iri'i III the .till 5, (. iill.'ir 01 apparel 
of the .till «•, Sli'cvcs ol the all), with their ap- 
parels Maiiipli' 

Is eiu'liriristii' f t is. Iiowover, wont at iiuiss 
by stinic of ibt* iisHistunt t'lergy It. is tntc 
4 »f tilt' vcHtmcniH rciaiiicd iiy tlio 4‘lcrgy «if 
the Churcli of Kngluiul after the Hoforiiia- 
tioii :< Aiiytliiiig Hjiread or extended over 
the heatt, hent'e, the arch or coii(‘avo of the 
sky, the rtiof or eovering of a iimise, tlie. arch 
over adoor, hut in arch nioroeoiiimonly used 
synoiiyniouHly with copiiaj f<»r the ctivering 
eoiirseof a wall, parapet, ImttresHes, A'.e , 
fttriiied Ht> as to striMigtlien and pnrteet it 
from the weather * timlor the co|m' of hea- 
ven ‘ Itrudi'H Sec CoPiNO 4 An aneient 
trilnite, due to tlie king or lord of the soil, 
out «)f the letid mines in some part of Iter- 
hysliire «'i In /tuiudituj, the top part <if a 
tlHsk 

Oope (kop). r ( pret A pp coin'd; ppr. cop- 
infj In arch to form a eope; to liund ns an 
areh or xaiilt Tlie stilUt of any projeetion 
is said to cope over when it slopes downward 
from the wall ‘ .Some liciiditig down and 
CAtpimj toward tlie earth ’ Holland 

C0P6 (kop). r f )iret A' pp cujH'd; ]i])r cop- 
imj 'I'll rover as with 11 rope 

A vi'rv lirnhjr, ih.il i>. .Ui iii.nli: uf wnnil, ,iiij 
rv/Vi/iivcrli(.iil .t./JuoH 

OOMt (kop). c t ( i'erlmps from siiiiie nnit 
as leel kapp. eonteiition. kappi, a I'hampion 
Sue Champion 1 To meet, to eueouiiter 'I 
love to (Vi/M* liim in tliese sullen tils ’ Shak 

Oopetk<')pi. r I. pret A- )ip. rDped, ppi. re/. 
ini). It). Kr. coper. l«» Mi ike, 1..1. ct>t/>v.y. 
Fr. coup, a blow. See Copi'K'K.l 1. l ostnn 
or contend on etiual terms; to oppose wiili 
sueeess; followed b> a'tth 
Their kjrniT ils luoi' not l*<-en .»l>lo |u. '/v //A ihe 

lri»t*ps of Atliriis. IMiiifU 

Till I ulher rose, im power iouUi .o/f u-t/h tlu 
pope /> / » 

lie w.is ton iipeii .iiiil ihreet in his , tnutnet, .tn.l 
possess* il Inn htlle nuii.i^eincm, tn.e/e n-iM sn innl 
.iiul slolliil .III .uhrOtairy. It'trt 

2 To eoliteiid. to strive or struggle; to 
combat 

Host I with host, vtirc was the liin ol war 

PkUt/s. 

S To encounter, to have to do with. 

Ilor.itii., thnn .m e'en .%s lust a llinii 

As o'ri m\ soasctsanoii wi/A*!/. Shak 

Copet (k«*p). r t I Proliably dlreetly from U 
kiHttn>n. b* piircliase. allied to A. Sax. ecUp, 
a baigain, K ehcav, chapman. 8o coup.} 


1. To bargain for; to buy. ->2. To make re- 
turn for; to reward. 

I and my friend 

Have, by your wifdntii, tjcen this day acquitted I 
Of Krtevous penalties; in lieu whereof. 

Three thouwind ducats, due unto tlic jew. 

Wc freely ca/r your courteous pains witiial. S/utk. 

GopOGk (kd^pek), n A llussian coin, worth 
if of a penny sterling, or tlie hundredth 
part of a silver rouble, the approximate 
value of which is 2if. lOd. Also written 
Kopeck 

Coped (kOpt). p. and a. Covered with a cope. 
Copeman t (kOp'mauX » A chapman. 

IJe would have sold his part of p.-iradtse 
l-or ready money had he met a co/cman 

H. yonsoH. 

Copepoda (ko-pe'pd-da), n. pl. [Ur. kow., 
an our, and pftwt, podos, a loot ] An order 
of minute ciitomoBiTaccms fresh- water and 
murtue crustucea, so named liecause their 
five pairs of feet are mostly used fur swim- 
mi ng The body is divided into several 
rings, the cuirass, or carapace, covers the 
head and thorax, and the mouth is furnished 
with foot-jaws The females carry their 
eggs, when they quit the ovmiutn, in two 
littgH at the base of the tail The young pre- 
sent a form differing greatly from that uf 
the parents. 'J'hose species whitdi have 
two eyes so closely s<*t together us to appear 
one. form the families (^yclopidiv. Notadel- 
phidu), aiiri Harfiactidee; tiiose which have 
two or more eyes, the families Poiitellidfc and 
Culunidie; while those with two very distinct 
sessile eyes constitute the family ('.oryceidie. 
Gopernlcan (kO-pAriiii-kun). a Pertuiniug 
to l%i|)eriiicuH, a ITussiaii by birth, who 
taiiglit the world the solar system now re- 
ceived. called the Copemimn system. See 
Sola-r Syotem under holar. 

Clopesmatet (kops'inat). fi to en- 

counter, to strive with, and mate ] One 
who eoiMS with you in friendly ofhees; a 
e.onipaiuoii or friend ‘MiH-sbai>cii Time, 
cojMHtnatc of ugly Night.’ Shak. 

Copeatone (kop^sbm). n |O.K cope, cop, 
the liend. and K hIom' ) Head or top stone. 
Cophinus (kof'iii-us), n I Or kojifnnott, a 
basket 1 The name given to curious organ it; 
niurkings in tlie Silurian rocks, of the fonn 
of an iiivttrst* pyramid, and prtihahly pro- 
tluc.ed by tlie stems of ene.rinites swaying 
about in tin* iiiuterial of the rocks while it 
was only niicaeeous uiiitl. 

Cophosls (kd fu’sis), n |0r kiphortiM, from 
kuplnnt, tieaf ] In med dcnfiiess 
Copht (koft), u Hume as Copf (which see) 
Coplet (ko'pi), w |L cop/a. See OtH*loL’.s ) 
('opioiisiicss 

Copier (ko'pi-t'r), n One who ctiples; one 
who wTites or trausenhes from an original 
or form; a transcriber; an imitator; also u 
plagiary. 

Coping (kop'iiig), II. fSeeroi’K, M] 1 The top 
or cover ttf a wall, made sloping to carry off 
tile water. 1 Ki vil. tt A copimj over, 
is a prtdectiiig wtirk lievelling on its under 
side. Flat eofnitt/ is eulletl parallel rojmiy, 
and IS used upon mcliiietl surfaces, as ou 
the gables aiitl parapets of houses, and also 
on tlie tops of pirden and other walls. 
Fcathrr-edyed eoping Iim one edge thiiiner 
tiuiii the other Saddle -back coping is 
tliicker in the middle than at the cilges ~ 

2 In shifdmildinff, the turning the ends uf 
iron lodging-knees, so as to hook into the 
beams, and thus case the strain off the 
necks of the holts when the vessid rolls 
Copious (ktVpi-us). a, IL copumnt, from 
copia, plenty eo ftir can, and o/w, opiK, 
]H»wer, iiroperty | 1 Aiuiiidaiit; plentiful; 
in great t|uantities 

The icmlcr liearl in pr.iLt-, 

.\ii(l kintlly iKHirs its treasures turth 

In \ .irn.ms tonxersc V'komsjH 

2 Kuriiishlug abundant iiiatitT; not barren; 
rich in supplies, us, the redemption of man 
ih n copioan siihjeet of contemplation. 

ILiil Son of Saviour of men : thv iwnie 
.SImII l»e the matter of my Muit; . 1 /i/A)n 

-Imftle, Copioue, J*lenteim«. Sec under 
Ami'LK - Syn Ample, plenteous, rich, full, 
exuheniiit, overflowing 
Copiously (kd'pi-UB-liX ativ 1 Abundantly; 
plentifully, in large tiuautities —2 Largely; 
fully: aiiijdy; diffusely 

The rriii.itin» of antiquity have lieen ccpifltuty 
dev Til»e%l liy travellers Addison 

Copiousness (ktVpl-us-nes). n. 1 Abimd- 
aiice: plenty: great tmaiitity; full supply — 

2 Diffiisiveiiessof style or manner of treating 
a subject 'The eapwuknctnf of liomer.’ 
Dryden SvN Kichuess. exuberance, diffu- 
sion, amplitude. 


*A capUt 

Copland (koplandX n. A' piece of ground 
terminating in a cop or acute angle. 
Goplant t (kd-plantO, v. (. To plant together 
or at the same time. UoweU. 

Coportlont (kd-pdrishon), n. Equal share. 
Coppe»t n. [See CoP.] The top of anything; 
the head. Chaucer. 

CoKT^isin^ to a pedut oi^ hoatl; conical. 

Copped like a sugar-Inaf. tVueman. 

Coppel (kop'pel). See Cupel. 

Ot^por (HoirpA]^ n. [L.L. cuprum, from 
L. cyvrium (cea), Cyprian brass, from Cypruc, 
an island in the Mediterranean whence the 
Homans got their best copper. The D. ko- 
per, O. kupfer, have the same origin. ] 1. Sym. 
Cu At. wt. 6S‘2. A metal of a pale red 
colour, tinged with yellow. Next to gold, 
silver, and platinum, it is the most ductile 
and malleable of tlie metals, and it is more 
elastic than any metal except steel, and the 
most sonorous of all the metals except 
aluminium. It is found native in laminn 
or fibres, in agangue almost always quartz- 
ose: it is also found crystallized, and in 
grains or superficial lutiiino! on stones or 
iron. It is not altered by water, but is 
tarnished by exposure to the air, and is at 
last covered with a green carbonate. Cop- 
per in sheets is much used for covering 
the bottoms of ships, for boilers and other 
utensils; mixed with tin and zinc, it is used 
in enamel painting, dyeing, A;c. ; mixed with 
tin, it forms hell-metal; with a smaller pro- 
poriion, Imiuze; and with zinc, it forms 
brass, pinchbeck, &e. When taken into the 
body it operates as a violent emetic, and all 
its prenaratioiis arc violent poisons, lu 
mineral, the genus copper iiiclutlcs about 
thirteen different species, and each of these 
contains a great many voi'ieties it occurs 
combined witli sulphur, but principally 
with sulphur and iron, forming a tloiiblo 
sulphide commonly called copper pyrites, 
or yellow copper on.*. Tt Is found also com- 
bined with oxygen, forming the mby copper 
ore 1 1 occurs also in u state of conihinatiun 
with some acids.— 2. A vessel made uf cop- 
per, particularly a large boiler.— 3 A copper 
(or bronze) coin; copper money 

M> friends <ilU*d my pocket wnh uppers 

Frank hn 

4 pi. 'I'he cast-iron apparatus used on board 
shi]) for cttokiug, and erected in the eook- 
luiuse or galley culled also Ship'a Cojipere 
Copper (kop'pt’u'), or. ronsisting of or re- 
Hcin bling copper. 

All in .1 liot and copper sky 

The I lit II id V sun .u noon 

Kii:ht u|i .iliovv lilt* mast did stand. 

No biiuter lh.m the muon Lolendge. 

Copper (kop'per). r t 'I'o ctiver or sheathe 
with sheets of copper; as. to comn'r a aliip. 
Copperas (kup'iMr'T-as), a. iFromL cuprirom, 
rose of copper, whicli appears in 1 1. cnpjiaroea, 
8p. I’g. cajtarrma, Fr couperoee 1 Sulphate 
of iron or green vitritil ( Fe S( >4 7 HaO), a salt 
of a i>ecullur astringent taste and of various 
colours, green, gray, yellowish, or itliitish. 
lait more usually green It is iiiiieh used in 
dyemg black and in making ink, and in 
iiHMiiciue as a tonic The copperas uf com- 
merce is usuull} made i)> tlie decomposition 
of iron jiyrites 'J'lie tenn copwrae was ftir- 
inerly syiionymouK with vitriol, ami included 
the green, blue, and white vitriols, or the 
sulphates of iron, copper, umi zinc. 
Copper-belly (kop'por-hel-li), n An Anie- 
riean serpent, the Vidubcr cr}ithroga»ter. 
Copper-bottomed (kop't>6r-lu)t-tomd), a. 
Having a bottom sheathed with copper: ap- 
)>lied to ships 


One 

any 


lopper-captaln (kup'jif r-kap-tau), n 
who culls himself a captain without 
riglit to the title. 

Tu tins copper captain w,is loiitided the command 
of ihc iroops fF. /rving. 

Copper-flastened (koi/ii^r-fas-nd), a. Fas- 
tened with copper holts, as the planking of 
n vessel 

Copper-bead (kop'p^r-hed). n. [From its 
t'olour ] 1 A iioisunous American serpent, 
the Triganocephalue coidortrix, the Boa con- 
tort rix of Linnwus, which gives no warning 
of its attack. Hence- -2 A secret ft>e; a 
name given during the civil war of the 
I nited States by the Federuls to Uie peace 
ty. [ United States ] 

.-^perlng (kop'iM'r-ing), n 1. The act of 
eovering with copper, as the liottoni of a 
ship.— 2. The covering itself: as, the c 


iny of a ship’s bottom. 


i copper- 


FAte. fkr, tat, full; me. met. her; pine, pin; nOU*. not, move; tfibe, tub, hpU; oil, pound; ii. 8c. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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Ckvpperilb (kop^p^r-ish). a. Containing 
copper; like copper or partaking of it 
Copper (ko|/p6r-nik-el), n. See 

KUPFERMlCKi!.!.. 

(koi/p6r-n6z), n. A red now. 

Copper-plate (kop'per-plfitXn. la plate of 
polished: copper, on which concave lines are 
engraved or corroded, according to some 
delineated flguro or design. This plate, when i 
charged with any coloured fluid, imparts an ! 
impression of the flgure or design to paper ! 
or parchment.— 2. A print or impression on 
paper, dec , from a copper-plate. j 

Copper-plate (kop'pOr-plat), a. Kelating ' 
to engraving on copiier or printing from a 
copper-plate 

Copper-smith (kop'per-smithl.n. One wiione 
occupation is to manufacture copper utensils, 
(topper-work (kop'j»6r-w(irk), n. 1. Work 
executed in copper, or the part of any struc- 
ture wrought in copper. -2 A place where 
copper is wrought or manufactured. In 
this sense written also Cupiter^workit. 
Copper-worm (kiip'p6r-w6rm). II A womi- 
like mollusc, tlie Teredo namlUt^ or ship- 
worm. Dr Johnson says it also means n 
moth that frets garments, and a worm tliut 
breeds in one's inuid. 

Coppery (kop'p6r-i). a 1 Mixed vrith, or 
containing, copjier -2 Made of cop]>er. - 
3 Like copper in taste, smell, or colour; 
browuish-red. witli a metallic lustre. 
Coppice, Copse (kop'pis. kops). Ii. fO.Fr 
coupiez, wood newly cut. from Fr coiiper, 
to cut, to give a blow by a cutting instru- 
ment, from coup, a lilow; L L. eolfmx, L 
colaphuH, Gr Icoiaphott, a lilow ] A wood of 
small growth, or consisting of underwood 
or brushwood; a wood cut at certain tiin('.s 
for fuel Tlie most coniinon trees planted 
or used for this puriiose are the oak, the 
chestnut, the maple, the birch, the ash, and 
the willow When coppioc-wood is cut 
down, new plants shoot up from the roots 
and form the next crop 
Tlie rate of tinds will fall on the c|is«'overy 

of cual-muii's /,ih‘4!c. 

Coppin (kop']iin), n The cone of thread 
arranged upon a 8])indle in spinning Also 
written Cop. 

Gopple- crown (kop'pl-kroun). n A tuft 
or feathers on the liead of a f«n\l ‘Tlie 
copple-erntvn the lapwing lias ’ liundolph 
Coppled (ko])']dd), a Sec 
Copple-dUBt (kop'])l-duHt), n Powder used 
in purifying metals See (’iri'Kii-nrsT 
Oopple-stone (kop'pl-ston). n. The same 
as CMde or Cobhle-etoue See 
Copra (kop'ra), n. The dried konicls of the 
eoeoa-nnt, from wiiicdi the oil is yet to lie 
expressed It is a eonsideraido artiide of 
commerce in various tropical localities. 
CO-proBbyter (ko pres'bi-t»'T), h a eleneal 
iru'uiberof tlie same cliureh presbytery witli 
an'ither 

Copridn (Uop ri de), u.jil. | Knuii the genus 
Coprm, from Gr. kopnn,, dung | A family 
of eoleo[itcrous insects, winch are found in 
dung, and so called from tlie tyjiicul genus 
Copris 'I’lie males have iirojectioiis <»ri the 
liead and thonix Some of the African and 
Indian 8iK>eies are of large size 
Coprolite (kop'ro-lit). « [Gr koproe, dung, 
and lithos, a stone ] The petrified fiscal mat- 
ter chiefly of extiiit:t lizards or sauroid Ashes 
III variety of size and external form, the 
coprolites resemble oblong pebldes or ki<l- 
iiey potatoes They, for the most part, vary 
trom 2 to 4 iuehes in lougtli, and from 1 to 
2 inches in diameter; hut some few .are 
much larger, as those of the Tehthyosaiiri, 
within whose ribs masses have been found 
in Hitu They are funnd chiefly in tlie lias ^ 
ami coal measures They contain in many 
cases undigested portions of the jirey of the j 
animals whicli have voided them, as frag- 
ments of 8(*alcs. shells, Ac. 

Coprolitlc (kop-rol-it'ik), a. Composed of 
coprolites; resemliling coprolites; contain- * 
ing coprolites. 

voprophagi. CopropliagaiiB flto-profa-ji, 
ko-prora-ganz). n pi [Gr koproe, dung, and 
to eat 1 A section of lamclliconi i 
beetles, which live In and upon the dung of ; 
anintals. It contains the searabious of the 
ancients, and the ‘shard-bunie beetles' of 
this country. 

'^rophaitoiiB (kO'Profa-gUB), a. Feeding 
»»r»on dung or filth: a term particularly 
applied to certain insects 
Copse (kops). n See COPPICE ‘ Near yon- 
der etipee where once the garden smiled.' 
iMdstnith. 


CtopM (kops), v.L pret. A pp. eopsed; ppr. 
copying. 1. To out or trim, as lirushwood, 
tuna of grass, and the like. 

By eepsine the ^Urvelings in the places where they 
are new sown (you may) cause them sometimes to 
overtake even their untouched contemporaries. 

hiftyn. 

2. To plant or preserve underwoods. 

The neglect of copstHg wootl cut down hath been 
of very evil consequence. 

3. To inclose, as a copse. [In all its uses 
rare ] 

Nature itself hath r^^m/and bounded us in. 

Fanudon. 

CopBO-WOOd (kops'wpd), n. A growth of 
shrubs and hushes; wood treated us coppice 
and cut down at certain |>eriods. See Cop- 
pice 

Cop-Bplnner (kop'spiu-^r). n. in tnanuf. 
an American invention, combining the quali- 
ties of the throstle and mule in one frame. 
It is said to be capable of spinning double 
the ipiantity of the flyer spindle with one- 
half the power. 

CopBy (kops'il. a Having copses ‘Among 
the reeds and cop»y banks.' Dyer 
Copt (kept), n [Ar kibti, prolialily from 
the same nwit as gyut in Hgypt] A tlescen- 
dant of the ancient Egyptian race, belonging 
to the Jacobite sect of Muiiophysite Chris- 
tians, wlko have for eleven centuries lieen 
in possession of the patriarchal chair of 
Alexandria. Their church is allied with 
that of Abyssinia. •Sometiinus writtim also 
Copht 

Coptic (kop^tik). a. rertaining to the Copts, 
as distinct from the Arabiaus and other iii- 
liabitants of modern Egypt Sec the noun 
Coptic (ko]i'tik>. H The language of tlie 
Copts, All aiieient llaiuitlc tongue, used in 
Egypt till within the last tiiret* or four een- 
tiirics, but now superseded ns a living lan- 
guage by Arabic it is still ummI by tlie 
(%)pt8 ill tbeir religious sen'iees. but after 
lieiiig re<id is explained in Arabic There is ; 
a tolerably abundant Coptic Christian liter- 
ature. 

CoptlB (kop'tis), n (Or kupto, to cut, in 
mcrence to the division of the leaves ) A 
small genus of plants, iiat. order Kdimncn- 
lacca*. consisting of low' smooth percmiinln 
with divided root-leuvi's and small white ! 
(lowcrK oil s(*apes, natives of the north 
temi»‘*rntc zone A decoction of the leaves ' 
and stalks of C trijnliu (gold-thread), found { 
in Canada and the nortiicni parts of the ; 
rnited Stati's of America, is used b> the < 
Indians for giving a yellow colour to cloth ! 
and skins The rhizomes, w’iiich are bitter, > 
when administered in inediciite act in the ' 
sKiiH' way as iinuHsia, gentian, and oilier 
bitters 

Copula (kop'u-la). n (L eopiiht, a band, ' 
< a link (E. couple), from co for eon, and root | 
up, seen in apturt, apt. and in Skr up, to i 
arrive at J 1. In logic, the word which } 
unites the subject and predicate of a pro- I 
position , AH. leligioii ur indispensable to | 
happiness -where in is the eojinla joining { 
religion, tlie subject, wdtli iiuhspeiiHuble to i 
happineHH, the predicate. 2 In iiiumr, the | 
sto]» w'iiieli eonueets the muiiualM, or tlie i 
muiiuals with the fiedals More usually 
I'alled Coupler (wiiii'h see) ! 

Copulatet (kop'h lat), a .foined Itacon 
Copulate) (koi»'ii-bit). r t pn*t A pp ropu- ; 
/«/e(/;p]»r cnpulufiug jL t«» couple 

.^ec CiiUl'LK.l To unite; to join in pairs, to 
conjoin 

Copulate (kop'Q-lat), v. i To unite in sexual 
embrace 

Sn* only tliP luTVjns so capu/attng are inrfrted, 
but .lUo tlic-ir t hilitreii If'trrrnmi 

• Copulation (kop-ii-Ia'shon). n [L rnjni- { 
latio 1 1 Th»* act of coupling; conjunetion; ; 
‘ union ‘ r»y>i/ZrttiVm of monosyllables ' /’u/- 
' ienhnm 2 Tlie eiiiliruee of the sexes in the 
I act of generation, coition 

.Sundry kinds of conjugal eofulatioH arc prohibited 
us unlionest. Honker. 

, Ctopulatiye (kopTj-lat-iv), a. That unites or 
eoiiides -- Cofrulatire conjujictum, in gram a 
conjunction wiiich conneets two or more 
: subjects or predicates in an afflnnutive or 
I negative proisisition; as, riches and honours | 
an* temptations Ui pride; the Romans coii- i 
quered Spain and Gaul and Britain.- Capu^ 
Catice pritpimtum*, in logic, profMisitions 
where the subject and predir;nte are linked 
together by copulative conjunctions, that 
they may lie all severally affirmed or denied 
one of another 

Ctopulatlye (kop'a-lat-iv), n l. a copula- 
tive conjunction ‘The copulative ‘and” 


Bp. i*afric*. 2.t Coimoction. *K fourth 
wife, which makes more than one coptdativo 
In the rule of marriage. ' Rycaut. 
Copulatively ^kup'u-1at-iv-li), adv. lu a 
copulative manner. Uammond. 
Copulatory (kop'u-la-td-ri). a. l. KelaUng 
to copulation ; speeiflcally, in tool, applied to 
the accessory generative organa— 2. Unit- 
ing; copulative. 

Copy (ko'pi), n [Fr. copie; Pr. copia, from 
L. coput, plenty, opportunity of doing any- 
thing, permission, whence the sense of per- 
mission to reproduce, contr. from eon, with, 
and ojts, vpie, riches, power.] l.t Copious- 
ness; abundance. 

She was blessed with no more copy of wit, but to 
serve the humour thus K Jonson 

2. A writing like another writing; a transcript 
from IU1 original; or n book printed accord- 
ing to the original; hence, any document. 
iMuik. or set of books containing a composi- 
tion resemhlliig the original work; as, the 
copy of a deed or of a liond, a capy of the 
Acnptiires 

Kooks were few and costly The art of printing 
was unknown Copies ot the Kiblf. interior lii beauty 
and clearness to those whicIi every Lott.igur in.iy now 
romm.iiul, sold for prices wtiich tiuiiy priests could 
not .itloril to give. Jlfominuy, 

3. A thing made in imitation of another; 
speeiflcally, in the fitw arte, the imitation 
or likeness of any picture, statue, figure, 
draught, or the like 

On^in.'ils kUuI copies much the suiiic, 

1 Ilf ^iiLture's v.iliie is ilie painter's name 

/IrniMt/ou. 

4. An original work; iliat which is to he 
imitated, ns in writing; a pattern; a model; 
an andietypt*; a rule ‘ ia't liini llrst loam 
t«» write nftiT a ropy ’ lloldet 

Iff WMs the mark .ind gl<iss, lopy .'iiul book that 
f.isluiiiifd others S/htk. 

It uiis tlie topy ot our (.onfereiKc S/tak. 

b In printing, written or jiriiited matter 
given Gi the printer to be put in t.vpe - 
(1 1 A copyliold teiinre, or simply tenure. 

‘ But in tbom iiutiuv's copy is not eturne ' 
Shuk. 

Copy (ko'pi), r / pret A’ pp copied ; ppr 
eopf/ing 1 To write, jirint, engrave, eon- 
stnirt, liraw, paint, Ac , ueconllng to an 
original; to model iiftei, ana work orcoiii- 
posiiitin, by drawing, )>anitiiig, writing, 
jirinting, engraving, and tbe lik«‘ ; to triin- 
Hcribc; to mutate: sometimes billowed by 
out 

These 'ire .ilso ijroifrl»s of .Solomon, wlih h the 
im'u of 1' zfkiah, king ol Jmi.ds top ted out, 

l'lo\ xx\ I 

2 To imitate o: attempt to resemble, us in 
behaviour; to fidlow an original or pattern, 
as ill manners or course of life, to be a copy 
of; to resemble 

1 o lopy 111 r few iivmphs .ispirfil, 

Her vuliics Ifwrr swiiiii*, .ohiiirfd Sri'/y? 


Copy (ko'jii), r i To Imitate or endeavour 
to be like, to df> anything in imitation of 
soiiiething else 

They never f.iil, when they lopy. to follow the bad 
.IS wt II .i>, the griod Prydeu. 

Copy-book (ko'j>i-bt)k). n A book in wiiioh 
eojiieHure written or ]>rinted for li'uniers to 
imitate 

Copyer (kr.'pi-^r), n One who copies or 
transerilies; a copier 

Wh.il copyer would h.nr stifled these p«iss.igos 
lieuf/ev 

Copybold [ko'pi-hrdd). n 1. In Engluiul, a 
tenure rtf estate by copy of eoiirt roll; or a 
tenure for which the tenant has nothing to 
sliow except tlie roHs made by tlie str'ward 
of tbe lord's court, which rolls crmtain .spe- 
ciiil entries and nieniorauda of tlie udiiiis- 
Sion of the tenuiit, bis surnuider to tiie use 
of anotlicr, or alienation, ids death, and tho 
eluim and admission of the litdr or devisee. 
Tiiere are two sorts of copybrdd; the first 
is styled ancient deincenc, or a customary 
freehold; and the second a baee. tenure, or 
mere copyliold (’op.vli<»ld nroperty eun- 
not be now created, for the foundation oil 
whicli It rests is, tliat the projierty lias liecii 
possessed tine* out of miml by copy of 
court roll, and that tlie tciicinetits are wittiin 
the inantjr Gojiyiiolds now descend to the 
heir-at law, according to the rules tbiit 
reguUite the descent of all other kinrls of 
laml - 2 J4ind lield in copyhold. 

Copyholder fko'jii-hold-^r), n f>ne who is 

jMissessftd of land in copyholrl. 

CfopjrlXlg-xnaclline (ko'pi-ing-ma-sheu), n. 
A machine for copying any piece of writing 
with perfect accuracy, or for producing 
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duplicateH of lettcrK, inv<»U‘«8, and other 
manuRcripto. llieru are several varieties, 
but ffcnerally the original document is writ- 
ten with a special kind of ink, and an im- 
pression obtained from it i»y means of pres- 
sure. Called also a Vopying-prftut. 

Oopsrlng-preiB (ko'pl-ing-pres). n Hee 
Coi»riNU-MACIllNK 

Copi^t (ko'pi-ist), n. A copier; a trau- 
BcrfiHir; an imitator. 

No nrii'in.'it writer f;vcr remained so unrivAlIed T)v 
stiLccediri^; n>/>yijtfs as thin Siuliatt master (Theoi ri- 
tus), Irp'itrtou 

Copy-money (ki/pl-mun-nCO. n Money paid 
for coi>y, or for literary work Umwnll 

Copjrrigllt (ko'ni-rit), n. Tiie exiliisive pri- 
viicKe which the law allows an author (or 
his ussiKnee) of priiitiiiK, reprintint;. pub- 
lishinKi and selliiia his (»wn onaniiil work 
Ity acts of parliament G ami u Viet xlv the 
copyriKht of every book piiblisiied in the 
lifetime of its author endiin.'s for his life 
and f<ir sttven years after his death; or. if 
these seven years expire heftire the end <»f 
forty-two years from the date of the* first 
piiblicatioii of the work, then the t;opyriKht 
emlitres for forty-two years from thjit date. 
The co]>yriKht in a book imblished after 
the death of its author also endures for 
forty-two ycais. (.'op.Mllfbt in dramatic 
works and niusiral i ompositions is aiso ]>rO' 
teeted for a term of fcjrty-two years after 
date of first piiblieation, no person having 
a riuht to aive piibln* performances of the 
protected works uiidei a penalty of not less 
than 40k I'hc property in paintings, ilrau - 
liias, and photoaraphs is for the artist's 
life and seven years more, in enaraviiias. 
lithoaraphs, »Ve.. for tweiity-eiaht years. 
Copyriaht in sculptures, models, or casts, | 
extends for fourteen years when duly reals- I 
tered. The riaht in desians for articles of ' 
rnaniifactun* is araiited for various periods 
from nine mfuiths to three years aecordina I 
t<i theeliiMMof inamifaeture.— Intematimiul \ 
couprigUt. an International arranacmt'td b> ' 
wiiieh the eopyriaht of an author residing! | 
in one country is prote« ted in such countries j 
us are jmrties to the arraiiaement Hiieli an j 
aareenutnt exists between Jirituin and sevt 
ral forelan <'ountneK. | 

0oP3rri|rnt (ko'i»i-rit), v.t To secure by 
eopyrialit. as a iaaik 

Coquellcot, Coquelico (kdkli-kA), n. (Kr.i i 
Wild p(»ppy; eorn rose, heiiee, the eoloiir of 
»^ild poppy; a colour nearly ml. or ml \ 
mixed aith orauae 

Coquet (ko kei'i, c t pret A’ pp. coquetted; 
ppr. ciM/to’f/iiij/ (See Cogl’KTTK 1 To treat 
eoiiuettishly; toeiiteriaiii with ctuiiplimeiits 
and amoriiiiB tattle, to treat with an appear 
nnee of amorous tenderness; to flirt witii 
• Voifuetttng a maid tif honour.’ Swi/f. 

Coquet (ki'i-ket ). r I. 1 To trifle lu love, to ; 
ae.t llie lover fioin vanity; to flirt; to eu- i 
deavoiir to aiiin ndinirers.- *2. To dully, j 
trifle, or toy , to make pretence of huving j 
serious Inteiitioiis : 

Coquetry (kO'ket-ri). n (Kr rwyiicr/ciiV 1 I 
Attempt'S to nttruet adniirutioii, notice, or ' 
love, fixun vanity; afTeetaiion of amorous , 
Btlvances, trilliiia in love * Women without i 
a dash of rttqwtn/.' Addison. 

Coquette (ko-kel’), /i. | Kr CfMiueter, in the 
sixteviitli century, had the sense <if eryina 
like a cock, hence, to demean one's s«df ns a 
cock ainoiiast hens, to swuaaer, to strut 
lienee a beau, eiH|uettish, and the 

feminine eoqvettc Vog, a ej»ek, is believed 
tt> be of oiioiiiutofioetie onam ) t»m> wlio 
lays herself out for the admirntioii of tlie 
male st'x. a vain, idry, trltiiiia alrl, who eii- 
deuvoiii's to nttnud admirntioii and iid- 
vuiieos ill love, fromadesiri'toarntifvxaidtv: 
n Jilt. 

The Kltaht ,<vff///V. shr caiincil hoc IrMnyM't; 

Coquettlsb (kd-ketMsh). a <lf or in'r- 
tarniiia to eoquetry; eharaeterixed by co- 
quetry; pnu'tisina cmiuotry ‘ A riN/neffis/i 
maimer Stvinburne 

Shr iiicAnt to weave me a snare 

t»l Minir oyarA’/jrA deteit Tenny^ru 

CoquettlBbly (kd-ket'ish-li), adv Inn 
(Hu|uettish manner 

CoquUla-nut (kd-kwiria-nut), n The seed 
of tile iialm Attatca /nn(fera, one of the 
e(HHm-iiut arotip, a native of Braxil The 
nuts are .s or 4 inelies Iona. oval, of a 
rich bntwn colour am! very hard Hence 
they are extensively used in tumer>'. wid 
esiiecially for makiua umbrella-handles 
Hoc PIAVABA. 

CoqultO tkd-k6’tOX n The Juhmi speetahais, 
a very beautiful palm of Chili, allied to Uie 


cocoa-nut, arowina to the height of 40 nr fiO 
feet. If the top Is cut off, the sap flows 
abundantly for months and this, when 
boiled, lieconicH a sweet synip, which, under 
the name of palm-honey {intel do palma), is 
hiahly esteemed in the domestic economy 
of the Chilians 

Cor (kor), n fH<d) ] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity contaiiuua 10 Itaths or 11 ^ bushels; 
a homer. . 

CoracladflB (kd-ra-sl'a-de). n.pl. The rollers, 
a family of flssirostral birds.order Inscssores, 
including the sub-families Coraciana;. Todi- 
nic, Kuryiniminic. and Momotinee The genus 
Corneius is the type. See fkiRAClAS. 
CoraciaB (ko-ra'si-as). n. [L. corax, a crow 
Oiioniutopoetic.] A genus of birds, allied 
to tile crows, contaitiittg the rollers, one 
species of which (C uarrula) is a rare visitant 
of the British Islands 

Coradna (ko-ra-si'ua), n. fL corax, a crow.] 
A genus of birds separated from the crows 
by Vieillut, and by him divided into four 
sections. The first comprises those species 
whie.h have the bill furnished at its base 
with velvety feathers; the second, those 
whose nostrils are covered with setiurous 
feathers, din^cted forwards, and whose upper 
miuidible is notched t^jwurd the end; the 
third, those whose bill is naked at the base, 
ami iiotelied 
at the iioiiit; 
and tlie fourth, 
that curious 
spe(*i(!H on 
whicli (leoffroy 
founded ins 
geiiUM Cephiil- 
oiiU'i'US. These 
birds are chiefly 
found ill South 
Amerleu 
Coracle (kt»’ra- 
kl). n. [W. 
nrruHjl, from 
cwruig, any- 
thing round I 
A iKiat used In 
Wales and on 
many parts of 
the Irish coast 
by ilsliermeii, 
made by cov- 
ering a wicker frame with leather or oil- 
elotn 

Coracoid (ko'ra-koid). o. [dr. korax, kora- 
koH, a crow, and eidm, resemblance ] Shaped 
like a crow’s beak Coracoid provvKK, in 
anat a siimll sharp pna'css of tin? scapula, 
in miiiiimals, especially in man and apes, 
shaped like a emw’s lK*nk - Coracoid hone, 
a large tlatUuied bone, )uissiiig from the 
slioulder- joint to the stenmin, in birds, 
reptiles, and iiioiiotremes, so named from the 
idea that this tione corresponds anntonii- 
eally with llu* more slightly developed cora- 
eoi(i jiroeess of inniiinmls 
Cora^t (koKaJ), n Courage; heart; mind 

Aiul Mitall foiilrs ni.'ikrn melodic. 

riial slr|irn all*- with o|>rn rvr, 

.So ]irikcth hom luittirr in Inr torajie\ Chaucet 

Corah (ko'ra). n. An Indlnii-patteni silk 
handkerchief 

Coral(ko'ral). n. [L eoralliuni or eorallum: 
(Jr koraUion;Vr corail or coral ] 1 A general 
term for the hard ealeareous skeleton seere- 
t<'d b> the niarine cieleiiterate i>olyj»es for 
their support amt habitation (jHilypidoni) 
The eural-prodiieing xoophytes iiiv usually 
eonipound animals, young buds sprouting 
from tile IsMly of the parent |M>lyiie and re- 
inaluiiig connected with it on tlie same spot 



l ishcrin<ii) with (!nru( 



krd Coral \Cffrai/9Unt rut^rnm) 

even after it is dead; so that a piece of coral 
may he rogarded as the abtMle either of one 
eomiHiiind animal or of a multitude of in- 
dividuals The coralline structure some- 
times branches like a shrub, sometimes 
spreads like a fan, or assumes the apiiear- 
aiice of a brain, a flower, a mushroom. Ac 
These sirutdiureB sometimes, as in the Pacific 
and southern parts of the Indian Ocean. 


form reefs from 20 yards to several miles 
in breadth, trending for hundreds of miles 
along the coasts, and also the peculiar 
coral islands known as atoUa. (See Atoll.) 
The more abundant reef-hiiilders. at 
more moderate depths, are the madre- 
pores, astrteas, pontes, and meandrinss; 
and the millepures and seriatiqioreB, at 
depths from 15 to 20 fathoms,-- the great 
fleld of coral development thus lying be- 
tween low water and 20 fathoms. Coral is 
nearly a pure carbonate of lime, mixed with 
more or less homy or gelatinous matter, 
llie fine red coral of commerce, so much 
used for ornaments, is a sclcrobaaic coral, 
in appearance somewhat resembling a tree 
deprived of its leaves and twigs. It is found 
chiefly in the Mediterranean, where several 
coral fisheries exist, as olf the coast of Pro- 
vence, Sardinia, Ac.— 2. A toy or plaything 
for an infant made of coral, ivory, Ac. 

Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew. 

The bells she jingled and the whistle lilew Pope, 

Coral (ko'ral), a. 1. Made of coral, resem- 
bling coral.— 2 Coloured like red coial; 
scarlet. 

Ill ancient times the juggler, wlien he threw off his 
tnaiitle, apiicared in a ti^it scarlet or coral dress. 

Hrrwer. 

CorallaoeouB (ko-ral-a'shus), a. Like coral, 
or iiartaking of its qualities. 

Coxalled (ko'rald), a. Furnished with coral; 
covered with coral. 

Corallid8B(ko-raVi-flO. npl, A family of com- 
pound polyps, yieliiing the substance called 
coral. [Not now used.] 

CoralliferoilB (ko-ral-irer-us), a fL. coral- 
Ivm, coral, and fero, to bear. ] Containing 
or consisting of coral; producing coral. 
Coralliform (ko'ral-i-fonn). a [L eurallum^ 
niul/orma , fi irm. ] Kesembliiig coral ; forked 
and crooked 

CoralllgenouB (ko-ral-ij'en-us), a IToduc- 
iiig coral; as, coralligcnmiK zoojibytes. 
CoralllgerouB (ko-ral-ij'^r-us). a. (L coral- 
linn, and gero, to produce.] Coralliferous. 
CoraJlinafko-ral-riia), n. l A I^eiius of rose- 
spored iilgie with cnlcnreoiis jointed fronds 
The B)>ores aiv borne in urn-shaped eon- 
t;eptac]es The common species. Cural- 
Una ojffieinaliH, grows ever> where within 
tide-mark, and forms an object of great 
beauty in our rock-pools from its graceful 
structure and beautiful biles - 2 A term 
also applied to indicate many of the xoo- 
phytes and l\)lyzoa, and thus used in an 
indiscriminate and popiiliu* manner 3. Hie 
jiolypidom of the corallines 
CorajlinaceSB (ko'ral in iV'se-e), ri.jtl. An 
order of alga*, of which the genus Curallina 
Is tlic type See ConALLlNE, n 1 
CoraUlne (ko'ru1-in), a Consisting of coral; 
like coral ; containing coral - Coralline 
depinfitK, in gcol a tenn apidied to those 
ivccut or alluvial strata ivliicli consist of 
theniarine banks, shoals, ami iKlaiidh entire- 
ly composed of coral; and tlieiicc extended 
to the lower pliocene deiiosits of .suflolk, 
the white or coralline crag 
Coralline (koTal-in), n 1 A name popularly 
ai>pltcd to the stta-weeds a itli rigiil calcare- 
ous fronds, from their resemblance to (*oral. 
See ( 'OKA I, LIN A, 1. —2. An animal 1 iclongiug to 
the zoophytes or Poly zoa (See('oKALLlNA,2 ) 
'Kllis's beautiful and classical uork on Cor- 
atlinCK.’ Pri\f. Oioc/t. — 3. An orange red 
colour prepared by the action of aniinoiiia 
at about 3U0' Falir upon rosolic acid 
Coralllnlte (ko'ral-in-lt), n. A fossil poly- 
pidom of tlie corallines 
CoralUte(ko'rul-U). n. (Corai, and Or Uthoa, 
a stone.] 1 A mineral sulistaiice or petrifac- 
tion in the form of coral —2 The hard skele- 
ton secreted by a single jKJljpe, or hy an in- 
dividual polype of a composite coral mass 
Coralloio, Coralloidal (ko’rul-oid, ko'ral- 
oid-al), a [Coral, and (»r cidoK, form ] 
Having the fonu of coml, braucliiiig like 
coral 

Cr 0 rall 0 ld(ko'ral-oid),N 1. A name formerly 
given to several of the I'olyzoa —2. Coral- 
rag (which sec). 

Condlorliiia (ko'ral-lo-rl^za), n [Coral, and 
Gr rhiza, a root. ] A small wnus of plants, 
nat. order Orchidaceie, coiisistii^ of brown 
or yellowish leafless herlis, parasitic on roots, 
and found in shady woods in the northern 
hemisphere C. innata (coral-root) is a 
British plant, having thick fleshy roots, 
with much-branched fibrea The flowers 
are seated on a spike, and are of a yellowish 
colour It is found in mountainous woods 
in Scotland, but is a rare plant 
Corallimi (k6-ral'lum). n. [L. red coral.} 


Fite, fkr. fat. fall; m£, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; d. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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In 2002. the hard structure deposited in or ! 
by the tissues of an actinozobn — commonly ! 
called a coral. JSieholsmi. I 

Ooral-ra* (ko'ral-raifX » A provincial term 
for the nighest member of the middle 
oolitic series— a variety of limostoue con- 
taining an abuudanoo of petrified corals 

0<Hral-reei; Coral-lBland(ko'rai-ref. ko'rai- 
!-land), n. Islands or reefs of ('.oral, which 
are formations jjroduced by the operation 
of species of polypes 8oe Coral. 

Ooral-root (ko'ral-rbt), n. A plant of the 
geuuB Corallorhiza 8ee CoRAiiLoiiHiZA. 

(Wral-tree (ko'ral-tre). n. A genus of legu- 
minous plants, Erythrina, of several species, 
natives of Africa and America They are 
shrubs or trees with trifoliolate leaves, and 
scarlet spikes of papilionaceous flowers. 

Ooral-WOOd (koTal-wud). n A line hard I 
r.abinet wood, susceptilde of a fine polish j 
When first cut it is yellow, but soon changes 
to a Imautifiil red or superb coral. 

Coral-wort (ko'ral-wert), n 1. The iKtpular ! 
name of Dentaria buWifera, a cruciferous ! 
plaut found in woods and copses in the ' 
south-east of Knglond. Called also Tmtth- 
wort or TftoUt-vittlfit —2 Same as Coral-rttot. 

Goram Judlce (ko'ram Ju'di-se). [L 1 Before 
the Judge 

Goram nobis (ktVram nobis) [L ] Before 
us: a law term. 


Goram non Judlce (kd' ram non jriMi-sc). 
fL.] Before one not a Judge; before one who 
has not Jurisdiction 

Goranich (kor'an-i6h). n. fGacl. and Ir ] A 
dirge; a lanumtation for the dead. See 
CORONACH. 

Gorant,t Gorantot (kO-ranC, ko-ranbi), n 
[Fr. courant, running, conrir, to run; b 
eurro ] 1 A lofty sprightly danee ‘ Danc- 
ing a eoranto with him upon the heath.' 
Macattlay. 


AUcr the Bransie<i. then to a coratU, atul now and 
then a French dance; but that so rare that the 
ivran/s grew tiresome that 1 wished it done 

/V/vj' Diary 

2. A newsletter, the prototype of the modem 
newspaper: in this use now written only 
Courant ‘ Corants, avisos, corrcsitondences * 

B Jonson 

Goraz (ko'raks), n. A genus of minute tri- 
angular sharks’ teeth foiuid in the rlialk 
formations, differing from recent teeth in 
being solid. 

Gorb (korh). n [L. corbie, a basket.] 1. A 
basket usetl in coaleries. See Cork -2 In 
arch, a corbel. 

Gorb (korb), n An abbreviation of eorban, 
an nlnis-haskct 8ee next article 
Gorban (kor’ban), n [lie]* korbdii, an offer- 
ing, sacrifice, from karah, to nitproacb, 
bring, offer. Kus. kunotln, a ebureb box or 
chest, a treasury, is probably derhed from 
this ] 1. In Jrwieh antiq a solemn conse- 
cration of anvtliing to God, as of one's self, 
one’s services, or possessioiiH Diir Lord 
(Mark vii ll) severely censures the .lews of 
his day for a gross violation of filial duty, 
hecRUSe, under pretext that themselves or 
their goods were eorban, and no longer to 
be devoted to human uses, they refused 
subsistence to tlndr parents 2 An inter- 
diction of one's self from giving or receiving 
some particular thing, as some article of 
food, clothing, slielier, ifec , os if it were 
eorban -.S An nlms-basket; a vessel to re- | 
eelve gifts of charity: a gift; an alms; a j 
treasury of the churcli where offerings are * 
deposited. Written also Corft ! 

Gorbet (korb), a [Fr eourbe] Crooked | 
‘On thy eorbe shoulder it leans aini.ss.' 
Speneer 

Gorbe t (korb), n. A corbel Sitcmer. 
Gorbeil (kor’bol). II. (Fr cortn’llle, fnim L 
curbicula, diax of L cor/iiVu, a basket.] 1. lii 
fwt a little basket, to l>e filled with earth 
and sot upon a parapet, to shelter men from 
the fire of besiegers —2. Tn arch a carved 
basket with sculp- 
tured flowers and 
fruits. 

Gorbel (korbel). n. 

[Sec the preceding 
words.] 1. In arch, 
a piece of stone, 
w(aKl, or iron pro- 
jecting from the 
vertical face of a 
wall to support 
some superincum- Corbcl. stone Church. Kent [ 
lient object. Cor- | 

bels 01*0 of a great variety of forms, and • 
we ornamented in many ways They are of i 
frequentoccuirencein points architecture, j 



forming the supports of the beams of floors 
and of roofs, the machicolations of a for- 
tress, the labels 
of doors and 
windows, &c. 

Written also 
Corbil. 

The rorMs that 
nbhed each mas- 
sive aisle. 

Were a tleur-de-lis 
nr a quatre- 
feuille 

Air IF, Scott. 

2 A niche loft in 
a wall for au im- 
age, statue, or Curhcl, Ciistor Church, 
llgurc: au iucor- Noithninptunshire. 
roct usage. —3. 

Same as Corbeil ; also tlie vase or tambour 
of the Corinthian capital, so called from its 
resemblance to a basket. 

Gorbel (kor'liel), V t. pret. & pp. corbelled; 
ppr cotMUny. 1. To support on corliels.— 
2. To dilate by projecting every member of 
a series beyond the one under it Any con- 
struction which is carried by corbels so as 
to stand beyond the face of the wall is said 
to be eorheUed out. Oloemry A rch iteeture. 

Gorbel-Btepe (korHiiel-steps). u Steps into 
which the sides of imbles from the eaves to 
the apex are broken. Sometiiues called 



eulum, a dim. of cor, the heart. ] In bot. the 
heart of the seed or rudiment of a future 
plant, attached to and involved in the coty- 
ledons. It consists of the plume or ascend- 
ing part., and the rostel or radicle, ttio 
siinjile descending part. 

Gord (kord), n [Fr. eordc; Pr. and It. 
corda, from L. chorda; Gr. chord f, a string 
of gut, the string of a lyre | 1. A string or 
small roia* composed of several strands 
twisted together. 

She (Kah.-ili) let them tlowii by .i forif through the 
window. ,1; ,5 

2. A (luuiitity of wood or other mutorliil 
originally measured with a cord or line. 
The cord is a pile containing 12s cubic feet, 
or a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet bigb, and 4 feet 
broad St.Fiy any moral agent m hieli biiuls, 
restrains, draws, or otherwise b^' its action 
suggests ail analogy to the physical agency 
of a curd. 

Lower’d softly with the throeftild lortf of love 
Down to the silent grave. 7'enny\ou. 

4. A musical string. S(>c ClioRD In Scrip. 
the corde of the wicked are the snares 
with which the wicked catch the uiiwor}’. 
Ps cxxix 4. The cordu 1/111 11 arc bad habits, 
or the conHetiuences of sin Prov. v 22 
'file corde qf a man iiitt the fair, gentle, or 
natural means of alluring men to obedience, 
llos xi 4. Tile eordii qf wnity arc worldly 
vanities and pleasures, profit, or prefer- 
ment; or vain and deceitful arguments and 
pretences, which draw men to sin Is. v. 18. 
To stretch a line or eoni about a city, is to 
level it or utterly to destroy It Lam ii. 8. 
The cords of a tent denote stability To 
loosen or break the cords, is to weaken or 
destroy; to lenythen the cords, is to enlarge. 
Job XXX. 11: Is liv 2 

Gord (koni), V t 1 To bind with a eonl or 
rope; to fasten with cords. - 2. 'I'o pile up, 
us wood or other material, for measurement 
and sale by the cord. 

Gord,t v.i I’o accord. 

If a (Mintcr wniild paint n pike 

With assfs’ fpcl and headed like an niie, 

It corUeth not ( hancer. 



( urbcl-steps 

Corbie-steps, which Indeed is said to be the 
original niiii projicr form of the word; and 
as curb,.- is Scotch for a crow or a raven, 
they have also been termed crow-steps. 
They are a common feature of old houses 
in iScotland. Holland, and Germany. 
Gorbal-table (kor’bel-ta-bl), n A project- 
ing course; a puraiiet, a tier of windows; 



rnrtiel-tnblf 


an arcade; an eiitiiblatun*: or other archi- 
tectural arrangement which rwiuircs the 
support of niimeroiiH corbels 
Corbet, Corbett (koFbet), n. [Fr. Corbet ] 
An old form equivalent to corbel. 
Corble-Btepe (kor’bi-steps). n pi Hee C'oR- 

HKI,-'!TE1*S 

Corbil (kor'bil), W A eorls'l (wbieb see) 
Corby, Corbie (kor'bl), « [Fr corhrnv, L 
corviis ] A raven ‘ Corbies ’ll no ]>liiek out 
corbies' ecn,' a Seotrb proverb, implying 
that persons of the same profession, or in 
the same line of life, will generally back 
each other up -Corbie-oats, a siNteics of 
Hdack outs - Corbw-messenffcr, a messenger 
who citlier n'tums not at all or too lat**' in 
allusion to the ra\eii sent out of the ark by 
Noah, which did not return. [Scotch.] 
CorcboniB (kor'ko-rus), n A genus of tro- 

E ical plants, nat order Tillaceie. They are 
erbs or small slirulis with serrated leaves 
and small yellow flowers. Tlicre are several 
species, of which the most remarkable and 
most widely diffused is C olitorius, which 
is cultivated in Eg]rpt as a pot-herb It is 
sold by the Jews aliout Aleppo, and hence 
it is sometimes called Jew’s MaUow This 
and a closely allied species (C car^laris, 
Chinese hemp) are muidi cultivated In India, 
and yield the. most part of the Jute of com- 
merce, which is the fibre of the inner bark 
C. otiJUrrius is an annual with a smcsitli 
branching stem, varying in height from 2 to 
14 feet. 

Corcule, Corcsle (ko/kOl, ko/kl), n. [L car- 


Cordage <kord'aJ), n. (From curd; sumo 
' - '• id Kr.l r 


fonn in Hp and ] 
ely; I 


. Ropes or cords: used 
rollo(’-tlvefy; hence, especially, the ropes or 
cords in tlic rigging of a shii> 

Cordal (kord’ 111), n In her. a string of 
the mantle oi rolie of estate, made of silk 
and gold threads inter- 
woven like a cord, with 
lassels at the ends 
\ Cordate, Cordated (kor'- 
4 dat, kordat-ed), a |L. ro9’, 
rordis, the heart. | Iluving 
the form of a heart; beurt- 
sbuped : a term used by 
naturalists . as, a cordate 
leaf in botuii>. resuiiibliiig 
tlie longitudinal section of 
the heart Hence cor- 
date-oblony, lieari-slinped 
lengthened , rordate-lan- 
rt'olate, heart - shaped, gnidnally tapering 
towaril tlie extremity, like the bead of a 
lanei!, cordate- sayittate, bcart-sbaped, liut 
reseiiibling the bend of an arrow 
Cordately (kor'dat 11). adv. In a cordate 
form. 

Corded (kordVrl), p and a 1 Bound or fas- 
tened with cords - 2. Filed in a form for 
nieuHiirenicnt liy the cord - 3 .Made of 
colds; furnished with cords. 



This night hr iin.mith with a 
ttirdra l.idclrr 

Torliiiil) c L-Irstl.il Sil\ Ill's rliaiii- 
iiLr-wiiiihiM S/friX. 

4. Htriped or furrowed, as 
by cords; as, eorded cloth; 
a corded puiiern - ft In 
her rejiresented as lioniid 
about, or wound with cords, 
iih the cross in tlie ueeom- 
]ianyiiig figure Bales, Ac. , 
wlien handageil or bound 
with cords, are Ida/oned cordfd 
Cordelier (kord'el-cr), n |Fr . from D Vr. 
cordel. Fr eordeau, from cordr, a girdle op 
cord worn liy the order. | 1 'riie name af*- 
plifjd ill France to the strictest braiieh of 
FraiiciBeaii friars, on ueeoiiiit of their wear- 
ing a girdle of knotted cord The tiordellers 
wear besldin a thick gray cloth cloak, a 
little cowl, and a chaperon Hoc Fran- 
riHCAN.— 2 The name assumed by one of 
the Parisian political clubs In the time of 
the revolution, which numliered Dantoii 
and Marat among its chief niemliera, from 



ch, cAain; eh. Sc. locA; g, go; J, job; ft. Fr. tow; ng. sfwfjr; TH. fAen; th, fAin; w, loig; wh, tcAIg; xh, apurc —See Kbt. 
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their holding their sitting! in an old con- 
vent of the Cordeliers. 

Oordellngt (kor'dcl-ing), a. [Fr. wrdeUr^ to 
twist Hee C<)KiiKLlER.J Twisting. Written 
also Cordellina 

Oonlelle (koru-elO. n. [Fr.. dim. of eorde, a 
cord.J 1. A twisted cord; a tassel. —2. A 
tow-line for a barge or keel-boat. 

The prof^ielling power nf the keel-boat U by oars, 
sails, setting-poles, the torUtlU, Hint. 


Oor(lewane,t n. Cord wain. Chaucer. 
Oord-f 
Spartl 


C|prd-mM'(kord'gras), n. A genus of plants, 
rtlria (which see). 


Oordia (kor'di-a). n. A large genus of pli 
nat. order Borfl^nacew, ctinsisting of s 


plants. 

„ i some 

fiOO species scattered over tiie warm regions 
of the world, especially in America. They 
are trees or shrubs with ultemate simple 
leaves. The fruit is drupaceous, and that 
of some species, as Sebesten, is eaten Home 
species yield a gr>oil timlier 

OordUtl (kor'di al). a. TFr. and Sp. earduil. 
It. atrdiale, front L cor, the heart J 1 l*r(»- 
ceeding from the heart, hearty; sincere; 
not hypocritical; warm, affectionate; as, 
wo give our friends a cordial ntceptiou 
* With looks of cordial love.* Milton. 

Th.il roiiiclv fare, th.it r liisterM brow, 

Th.tt ioriiiat hand, that bc.iriiig free. 

1 tuftt' iJieiii yet Aliit/ ytrttoM 

2. Reviving the Hpirits, elieering; invigorat- 
ing; giving strcngtli or spirits 

The nr( t.ir of the ImiwI 

Swell i| his old veins, iiiid ( heer'd his soul 

.Sir It’ \rott 

- Umrtn. Cordial, Sincere. Hee under 
Heakty 

Cordial (kor^di-ul). n. 1 Anything tliat 
strengtiiens, comforts, gladdens, or exhila- 
rates ‘ f liiirms to my sight and eordUiln to 
my mind ‘ Jlrjtden 2 In iited tiiat wliieli 
siiddenl> excites the system and increases 
tile action of the lieart tir cin'ulation when 
languid ; any medicine which increases 
strengtii, raises tlie spirits, and gives life 
and chtMTfulncsH to a person when weak 
and dcjircHHcd 

t told III phisikr is n omfui/. Chaucer 

8 in rom aromuti/.ed and sweetened spirit 
employed us a lieveruge 

Cordiality (kor-di-uriti), n it Kelution to 
tlic licurt 'Cordialitif or reference unto 
tile lieart ’ Sir T iirtmne - 2. Sincere aliec- 
tion and kindness; genial siticerity, hearty 
warmth of heai t , heartinesM 

1 h( ill f.itrd i;«‘mU'iiu‘ii had boeti reicivfui with 
apparont tot.iiahfv. Mot/cy 

Cordlallie (kor'di ai-I/.), v t pret <V pp ci/r- 
dutUzed, ppr cordiiiliziiiif. 1 'J'o render 
eordiitl, to reconcile, to render iiarmonious 
2 To make into a eoidlal , to render like a 
eordiul. |Uare In iiotli senses I 

Cordiallse (kor'dl-ul-i/.), r i. To iiecoiuo 
eoriital , to feel or express cordiality ; to 
liaritioiii7.e I Rare ] 

Cordially (kor'di-ul-li), adr Heartily; sin- 
eerely ; wltliont liypoerisy; witii real alfee- 
tioii; iiH, tile I'iiristian cordially ix'eeives tiie 
doetriiii's of graee 'The tnily music slie 
could cordially relish.' lleaumont 
OordlalnesB tkor'di-al-nos), n. Cordiality; 
hearty good will 

Cordlceps (kor'di-seps), u A genus of fungi, 
some of whli-h are found on dead leaves and 
lirniiclies, wlilh' others are remarkable h»r 
growing on the larvte of Inseets 1‘lie spores 
eiiti'r the bnaithing openings of tlie larva, 
and the myeelinin grows until it fills the 
interior and kills the inseel A spi'cies of 
conliceiis oeeurs on ausjis m the West In- 
dies The wiisps thus ultaeked are ealled 
yvftm rtyi'f antes, or vegetating wasps. 

Oordiorlte (korMerdt), n The mineral caUetl 
otlierwise iolitc and ilichroite 

Cordlform (kord l-fonn), a [1. cor, the 
heart, ami /onna, form 1 Heart sluipoil; 
having the fonii of the human heart 

Cordllere,t n A t'ordeller (vihich see) 
Chaucer 

CordlUeni (Sp. pron. kor-d^l-yftTa), n. (Sp , 
a chain or ridge of mountains, a long, straight, 
elevated traet of land, fnitn cant ilia , a string, 
a rope, n dim. from L chon/a.ii string. Hee 
Coin* I A long lofty mountain ndge or chain, 
es|a>cially one of a parallel series, or parallel 
to a coast ; most commonly applied to the 
mountain ranges of the Andes in South 
America 

Oordlnert tkord'in-(>rX n, A cordwainer 
(which see) 

Cordon (kordon). n, {Fr and 8p cordon. 
SeeCoKP.) I In /orf a row of stones Jut- 
ting iHdon* the rampart and Uie basis of the 
paraiKd; or a row of stones lietweeii Uie 


wall of a fortress which lies aslope, and the 
parapet which is perpendicular; serving as 
an ornament, and used only in fortifications 
of stone-work.— 2. Milit a line or series of 
mllitiury posts or sentinels, inclosing or 
guarding any particular place, to prevent 
the passage of persons other than those en- 
titled to pass. Specifically— Cordort-sanf- 
taire, a line of troops or military posts on 
tlie borders of a district of country Infected 
with disease, to cut off communication, and 
thus prevent the disease from spreading.— 
8. In arch, the edge of a stone on the out- 
side of a building.— 4 In her. a baldrick or 
ribbon worn across the breast by knights of 
the first class of an order. 

Thr If rand yellow cordon of St. Michael of Pum- 
pernickel. Thackeray. 

fi A tassclled lace or string of a mantle on 
statu and installation robes. 

Cordovan (kor'do-van), n. [Hee Cordwain. ] 
Hpanisli leather. 

Corduroy (kor-da-roi^, n. (Fr. corde du 
roj/, the king’s cord ] A thick cotton stuff 
corded or riblicd on the surface— Cmiuroy 
road. 111 North America, a road constructed 
with logs laitl together over swamps or 
marshy places for carriages to pass over. 
Ttiey derive their name from tlieir ribbed 
appearance, resembling corduroy. 
Cordwain (kord'waii). n. {O.^T cordouan, 
Hp cordohan, leather, from Cordova or Cor- 
doba in Spain, where it is lai^clv inatiufat*- 
tured 1 Spanish leather, goat-skin tanned 
and dressed. 

lluskins he wore of costliest rordu/am. S^user 

Cordwainer (kord'wan-^r), n {From cord- 
wain. 1 A worker in coniwain or Cordovan 
leather; a shoemaker. [Olmolete form Cor- 
diner. ] 

Cord-wood (kord^wud), n. Wood cut and 
Tilled for sale by the cord, in distinction from 
long wood; properly, wnml cut to the length 
of 4 feet; but in this respect the practict* is 
IK It utiifonn 1 n Scotland, c^rd-wood is wmid 
conveyed to market on boanl of vessels, in 
opposition to that which is floated. 

Gore (k6r), n. {Fr ewur, Nonn core, from 
1. cor, the iieaii.; akin to Ur kear, heart, 
and K heart (which se<>) 1 1 'I'lie heart 
or inner part of n tiling; particularly the 
eon trill part of fruit eon taming the kernels 
or seeds; as, tlie core of an apple or iiuiiice 

WhiiM* lorr 

SUikIs sound nnd groat within him 

2 t The centre or innermost part of any open 
space 

In the core of the square slic r.iis<Ml a lower of ,t 
furloutf high Sir IT Ka/etxh 

3 In arch the interior part of a w'all or 
eoliiinn -4 Tlie inner imrtof an ulcer or 
IniiI f). A disorder of sheep occasioned by 
worms in tlie liver — « Among founder's, 
the internal mould w'hieli forms a hollow in 
the casting of metals, as the bore of a tube 
or piiH? 7. Fitj the deepest or most esseii 
tinl part of anything; as, the core t>f a (|ueh- 
tion 

This f>bs4*ure btlirf hrs ,it the very cott r.l »mi 
spiritn.il nature, and it is (..dleil f.ite or it is 
I irrdest Illation .ict-ordiilg a;* it is regarded |>.tiitheis 
tKiilly as u neccssiiry cunditiuii of the iiniverst , i»r n . 
the decree ol a sclf-ronsciou!, being, 'f .1 I mu.i 

Core (kOr). r t. l. To remove the core of, 
as of an apple or other fmlt -2 To roll 
herrings in salt and prepare them fur dry- 
ing 

Core (kdr), n. [A form of chore, char, a Job 
tlone by the day | In nnniny, Uie mimlier 
of liours, generally fnnii six to eight, each 
party of miners works nt a time before Uniig 
relieved. The miner's day is thus usually 
divided into three or four 'cores ’ 

Coret (kOr), «. |Fr. corps, a body] 1 A 
body.— 2. A bmly of persons; a party; a 
crew. Bacon 

Co-regent (kd-rC'Jeiit). n. A joint regent or 
ruler. 

Coregonns (ko-reg’on-us). u A gt^iins of 
fish, separateil from the salmons by having 
till first dorsal fin further forward than the 
vciitrals. the scales lorgt'. and the ti'etli 
either minute or wanting To this genus 
iM'loiig Uie veudace {C Williiflhbii) of laicii- 
inalien, Uiegwyiiiad(C. PennanUi)ot Wales, 
the iHia an or fn^sh-w ater heniugfr cepede^ 
of laK'hloinond. the pollan (C Pollan) of 
the lakes of Indaiid, and the white-fisli (C. 
sapidus)ot North America, by some regarded 
as the finest of all fish. The veiulace is 
fished for in Lochmahen Loch only on the 
1st August 

CoreldM (kd-rp’i-dex n. pi. A family of he- 
mipterous insects, secUon Heteroptera, 


almunding chiefly in tropical regions, re- 
markablexorthelrslzeand grotesque shapes. 
The Diaetor {A ni8o§eeli$) huineatue of Brasil 
has hind legs with singular leaf-like appen- 
dages to the tibial joints. There are a few 
British species of a brown colour. Also 
written Corinas. 

Co-relation (kO-rfi-l&'shon), n. Correspond- 
ing relation. 

Co-relative (kfi-reFat-iv). See Correla- 
tive. 

CoreopilB (kd-re-ops'is), n. {Or. koris, a 
bug, and opsis, resemblance, in allusion to 
Uie form of the seed, which has two little 
horns at Uie end, giving it the appearance 
of an insect.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Compositsc. Most of Uie si^cies ore 
herbaceous iierennials, with opposite leaves 
and yellow or party-coloured rays. The 
fruit is an achene flat on one side and con- 
vex on the other, slightly winged, and with 
two awns. The species are natives of North 
America and Houth Africa. Many of the 
species are in our gardens. 

CoreseB (koFos-ez), n. pi. Tn bot. dark red, 
broad, discoid bodies, found heueaUi the 
epicarp of grapea 

Co-respondent (kd-re-spoiurent). 91. [L. 
con, together, and re.sjwndeo, to answer.] 
In law, a joint-respondent, or one opposed, 
along with another or others, to the plain- 
tiff; a man charged witli adultery, and mode 
a party to a suit for dissolution of marriage. 
Corf (korf), 91. A corh; a corve; a basket fur 
carrying minerals in mines. See Cokb. 
Corf-hOUBe (korHious), n In Scotland, a 
tem]>orar> shed where the nets and other 
material used in salmon-flshiiig are stored, 
and wliere the flsh arc cured and packed. 
Corfiote, Corfnte (koFfl-ot. kor'fut), n. A 
native or inhabitant of Corfu. 

Cor HydrSB (kor hTdre), n. |L] 'riu: heart 
of the Hydra: a star of the first magnitude 
in the soiithem constellnUon Hydra 
CorlaceOUB (ko-rl-a^shus), a [I, coriaccus, 
from coriuin, leather] 1. < 'uiisistiiig of 
leather, or ivsetiihling leather; tough; as, 
coriaceous concretions 2. In bot. stiff, like 
leather or tiarchnieut: applied to a leaf. 

a calyx, capsule, 

iVe 

Coriander (ko-ri- 
ini\R*r), > 1 . IL. co- 
riiindrum, from 
(•r. koriannoH, 
ioriatider, from 
koris, a bug, from 
the Kiiiell of Its 
leaves ] The )m)- 
pular name of 
Coriandruni sa- 
ticiini, nnt. order 
I nihcllifeiu' The 
seeds have a 
strong Biiiell, and 
ill medicine are 
stomachic and 
carminative. 
They are used in 
ectmeats, in 
certain stomachic liqueurs, and iu some 
countries lii cookery 

Corlandmm (ko-rl-ai/dnim), n. A ftenus 
of plants, nut order V mhellifera), containing 
two siiecies. They are slender annual herbs 
with white flowers, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region. C. sativum, the ufllciiial 
coriander, is cultivated on account of its 
seeds, or rather fruits Hee CoUlANUKR. 
CoriazleSB (kO'ri-a-ri"e-e). n jd. [L. conutn 
a hide, from the crustaeeous eoveriiig of the 
fruit ] A very small nnt. onler of polype- 
tiiluiis exogeiiB, consisting of six known spe- 
cies of slinilis included in a single genus. 
Corlaria. The liest known sjiecics is C myrti- 
.X'o/ia. a shrub inhabiting the south of Knn>pe, 
luid employed by dyers for staining black. 
It Is used also by tanners, and hence it has 
l>een called tanner’s sumach Its leaves are 
used in the adulteration of semia, and its 
fruit is poisonous. A New Zealand species, 
C. sarmentvsa, is the wine hern' shrub of 
the settlers: from the red juice of its berries 
a wine like that from elder-herries is made. 
Corin, Corine (kor'in), n. A species of ga- 
zelle 

Cortndon (ko-rin'donx n. See Corundum. 
COTlntllf (ko'rinth). n. {From Corinth, a 
famous city of Greece near which the fruit 
grows] A small dried grape; a currant. 

The chief nehes ol Zante consist in cortnths 

Str T firoune, 

Corlnthlae (ko-rin'thi-ak), a. Pertaining to 
Corinth. 



[*~on,tndmin 
I'tl 11 w) 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub. boU; oil, pound; U, Sc abtine; f. Sc. fey. 
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CorlntlllAii (ko-rin'thi-anX a 1. Pertaining 
to Corinth, a celebrated city of Greece, noted 
for the magnifi- 
cence of itearchi- v - ■ -= ;-rr 1 

tecture, as also T*^***”*— ****"— *^ 
lor Ita luxury 

and Iicentinnii- iHQBHallBffffM 
neas; as. Conn- 
fhian column ; 

Carinthian or- 
der ; Corinthian I 

brass. —2. Liceu- WatMAfli aBH Hi 
tious. ‘All her 

younir Corinthi- ° 

an laity.' MU- ^:T^- j!cr- --~T] 

ton. The Corin- 
thian order, in 

arch, is the most BMinSwgMr 

delicate of all the 

orders, and en- nH W iffilnL 

riched with a 
profusion of or- 

naments. Theca- ¥nnnnjW 

Pital is usually 1111 11 ll II ill 

adorned with mii i nn iirinn 
olive loaves or 1 il 

acanthus. 

OorlntlilaiL (ko- w-i. ■■ rr-y 

rin'Uii-an). n 1. 

An inhabitant of , “i 

Corinth. 2. A Corintlnnii Onler. 

gay licentious 

person; a spirited fellow [Old slang ] 'A 
Corinthian, a lad of mettle * tihak. --.S. A 
member of the aristocracy: specifically, a 
gentleman who steers his own yacht or rides 
ids own horses. (Slang J -4 pi Two epistles 
written by St. Paul to the ('hurch of ('o- 
rinth, about a.d 67 or 68 Knim 1 Tor. v. 9 
it has been conjectured that a previous 
epistle is lost 

Corls (ko'ris). n A genus of plants, nat. 
order I’limulucoa' I'liere is only one spe- 
cies, the blue inaritiine coris, which grows 
in the Mediterranean region It is a thynie- 
llke plant, with a 
dense terminal ra- 

ceme of piiridish fev Ul 

flowers 

Corluni(k6Ti-itm). tJlAJ 

n. [L , leather | 

1. Leathern bf»dy- 
armour, f < irnied < >f 
overlapping leaves /CQ^ 


or scales, worn by 

the Roman sol- yi f. 

diers and other J 

nations of anti- / • / 

quity. In this / 

country it eon- / y/7 \ 

tiiified in use till f 

the reign of Kd- ^nV ' \\ 

ward I., the scales 

being SOinetimeH Roman Corium. 

tinted of different 

colouiw - 2 The iniieriiiost layer of the skin 
in raamtnals, the rutin vera or true skin 

CO-rlval (kd-rS'val), n [L. con. and £ rival, 
from L rivalis. See Rival.] A rival or fel- 
low-rival; a competitor; a corrival 'A com- 
petitor and cu-rival with the king.’ Bacon. ' 

Co-rti\ti, though used .is syiintiyinaus with rtvai , 
and corn rat. is a dilTerent wurd Two persons or i 
more rivalling .oiotlier arc the only trm co-rnuils 
Dr Latham. 

Ck>-rlvalt (kfi-ri'val), v.t. To rival; to pre- 
tend to equal 

Co-rtvalry. Co-rlvalBhip (kA-ri'val-ri, kd- 
ri'val-ship), n Joint rivalry. eoui]H;tition 

Cork (kork), n. [G , Dan . and Hw. kork, I). 
kurk, Hp corcko, from L cortex, genit. corticie, 
bark. | l. A species of oak, Querrua Sober, 
growing in the south of Kurope (especially 
ui Spain and l*ortugal) and in tiie north of 
Africa, having a thick, rough bark, for which 
alone it is often planted It grows to the 
height of 20 to 40 feet, and yiehls bark every 
six or eight years for 150 years -2 Tht'outer 
bark of the tree or epipldwuni, of which 
Stopples for bottles and casks arc made. 
This outer bark is taken off, and a new epi- 
phlocum isformed, which in six or seven years 
becomes fit for use. Thiy hark is also hiimed 
to make a kind of light black called SpanUh 
black When oxidixed cork yields oxalic, 
suberic, and ceric acids; it is chiefly com- 
posed of a modification of cellulose called 
ouberin. -3 A stopple fur a liottle or cask i 
cut out of cork. —Mountain cork, a variety | 
of asbestos. 

Cork (kork), n (A corruption for caMr, cotter.] , 
In the I’nited States, a nail or series of nails | 
driven into the shoes of horses to prevent : 
them from falling upon the ice; a frost-naU. 


Cork (korkX o. t. 1. To stop bottles or casks 
with corks; to confine or make fast with a 
cork.— 2. To fit or raise on cork. 

Cork, Xorkor Q^ork. kork'dr), n. The name 
given in the Highlands of Scotland to a lichen, 
Lceanora tartarea (see Cupbkar), fwin 
which a domestic crimson or purple dye is 
made. It is with this that home-made tar- 
tans are dyed. 

Cork-cutter ^i>rk^ut-(^r). n. One whose 
trade is to make corks. 

Corked (korkt), p. and a. 1. Stopped with 
a cork.— 2. kitted with or raised on cork. 
* A corked shoe or slipfier.’ Uuloet 

And tread on corked stilts a prisoner's iKice 

Bp Hali 

8. Having acquired the taste of cork; as, 
corked wine. 

Cork-foBl^ (korkTos-sil), n. A kind of min- 
ei^. It is a siiecios of Amianthus, resemb- 
ling vegetable cork it is the lightest of all 
minerals. 

Corkillg-plnf (korking-pin). n A pin of a 
large »xe, such as are said to have been 
formerly used for fixing a lady's head-dress 
to a cork mould. 

She took a l.irge torkifi£^-ptH out of her sleeve, .ind 
with the point directed to«.trds her. pinned the plaits 
oU fast together .i little above the heiu Sterne 

Cork-jaoket (kork'Juk-et), n A contrivance 
in the form of a jacket without sleeves, 
padded with pieces of cork, designed to aid 
in swimming, or to buoy U]> a person who 
cannot swim 

Cork-leg (korkieg). n. An artificial leg, in 
the formation of which cork is used. 

Cork-screw (kork'skrhX n. A screw to draw 
corks from bottles 

Cork-screw (kork'skrO). v.t 'i'o direct or 
follow out in a spiral or twisting way; ti> 
wriggle forward 

Catching sight »»f him. Mr Itantani cork-srrenrd 
his way tlirotigli the crowd, and welcunicd him with 
ecstasy, Jhrken r 

Oork-treo (kork'trc), n The QticrcuK Sober, 
from the outer hark of which corks are 
made See Cork 

Corky (kork'i). a 1 Consisting of cork; ru- 
Boinbling cork; hence, shrivelled; withered 
‘Bind fast his corktf amis.’ Shak ~ 2 Tiwt- 
Ing of cork; as, a corky flavour 

Cor IfOOnlS (kor le-6'iiis).9i [L ] The Lion’s 
Heart, aiiotlier name for Kegiiliis, a star of 
the; first nuignitude in the coiisttdhition Leo. 
Conn (Koriu), » See gormuh 
CormogensB, Cormogens (kor-mo'jcn-c, 
kor'mo-jciiz), n. pi. (Gr konnott, the trunk 
of a tree, and yinomai, to he produced J Tn 
bot a temi applied to a chiss of aciogeiiK, 
in which there is a distinct axis of growth, 
or stem and rout symmetrieiilly clothed 
with leaves. In these we find a trace of 
something equivalent to the sexes of exo- 
geiis and etidogciis They comprise the 
ferns, mosses, cnuisetiints, Ac 

Gormorant (kormo-raut), n [ Kr. eonnoran. 
It corvo inariuo, ftir L corvun inariuuh, sea 
raven Comp Brit nwrvran, sea-crow W. 
tnor, the sea, and bran, a crow ) 1 A large 
wch-footed bird of the iielicon family The 
common cormorant. PhaUtcroemax earhn, 
has the head ami neck black, the coverts of 
; the wings, the scaimlars, and the hack of a 
! deep green, edged w'ith hhiek, and glossed 
1 with blue ’I’he bast* of the lower mandible 
is covered with a naked yellow skin, which 


V i 'P 


Cotnmon rinrmonmt {Phalaerocorax carbo). j 

extends under the rhiu and forms a sort of 
pouch ’ITie bird occupies the cliffs by the 
sea, feeds on fish , and is extremely voracious i 
Its nest is composed entirely of a mass of j 
sea- weed, freimently heaped up to the height j 
of 2 feet, in wmch are deposited from three 


to five eggs, of a pole bluish-white, with a 
rough surface. It does not take its prey by 
diving when on wing, but pursues It by 
swimming and diving, descending often t<» 
a wondenul de]>th. A cormorant has been 
taken in a cruh-put fastened 120 feet under 
water. Besides the common cormorant 
there is another British species, the green 
cormorant or shag (7». gracuhm). Tlie com- 
mon cormorant, which IB the larger, is about 
38 inches long. A species of cormorant is 
trained and used by the Chinest> to aid them 
in fishing.— 2. A gi*ecdy fellow; a glutton. 

I Jght vanity , ins.itititi; a nt, soon pro vs upon 

itself .SArtA. 

Cormorant (korimo-rnut), a Having the 
qualities of a cormorant; greedy; rnpocioua 
‘ Cormorant, devouring time ’ Shak 
If thou be still liuninii and not cortuorant Carlyle. 

OormUB, Oorm (kor'mus, komo, n. (Gr. 

konnon, the trunk of a 
tree ] In hot. («) the 
xvr- stalk or stem of any 

/ \ A plant (b) A solid hulh, 

Y L vhc dilated base of the 

stems of some iihints. 

' Corrns ai*e generally up- 
C) Vf right, producing leaves 

Cormiisoff>v»fl<x oil their up- 

sattvus. per surface and roots 

from their lower They 
occur in many plants, os the crocus, cyclor 
meu, Ac. 

Com (kom), n [A. Box. wm. Similar forms 
are foiiiul throughout tlie Teutonic lan- 
guages. and the saiiicrootaiipears in h.yran^ 
um, graiu. Akin kenud, grain | 1 A single 
seed of certain plants, especially of cereal 
plants, as wheat, rye. barley, and mai/.c: a 

g rain [In this sense it has u plural; lU), 

liroe harley-conu) make an inch.] 

Hxicpt a lopti of wheat fall into the ground, and 
die. It .ibidt'th iilonr. Jn xii .-5 

2 The himmIh of cereal plants in general, In 
hulk or <|uantity; as, corn is dear <ir scarce. 
In this sense the word comprclieiidH all the 
kinds of grain whieli constitute the food of 
men or liorses, hut in Great Britain it is 
generally applied to whf>nt, rye, oats, iiml 
barley, and in Scotland It is gciieriilly ie> 
stricted to outs In the I'nited States it 
has the same g(>iieral sense, hut by ciisloni 
it is appropriated to maize, and accordingly 
it Is usual to say tbi! crop of wheat is gootf, 
but the corn is bud. it is a good year for 
wheat ami rye, but bad for coni. [Jn this 
sense corn has no plural ]- 3 The plants 
which produce forn w'heii growing in the 
field, the stalks and ears, or the slnlks, ears, 
and set ils after reaping and before thrash- 
ing We say a fichl of rorn; u sheaf or a 
shock of com, n load of rorn The plants 
or stalks are included in the term c:orii until 
the seed is separuleil from the ears. 

Ill (iiir night, rrc gliiiifisr nf iiiorii, 

llis sh.ulowy fl.ui h,id tlirushcd tlu torn Milton. 

4 A small hard particle; a grain 'Not a 
ctm\ of iHiM'der left to bless us ’ Beau, d* FI. 

d 'Now rare.] 

6m (kom), t> f 1 'I'o preserve and season 
with salt in grains; to sprinkle with salt; as, 
to corn beef 2 'I'o granulate; to form into 
small grams * A small sieve of iiarehmeiit 
to earn it ’ Jiawpier. 3 I'o feed with oats, 
us a liorse. [.Scotch.] 

will'll thou wie. eorn't nii' I was nicllow, 

Wc took tlic’ r<>.id iiyc like* .i sw.iUi<w Burns, 

4 T*i rentier intoxicated ‘ The lads are weel 
CJimed.' Jamienon [Provincial and Scotch ] 
Com (kuru), n. [L cornu, uliorn J In aura. 
a hard cxcrcscenct' or iiidunitioii of the skin 
tin the toes or stime other part of the feet, 
occaHlonod by the jiressurc of the slioes 
Comacea (kor-na'se-e), w pi. (Hce CoRNUS | 
A nat, order tif ptily]»etaloiis extigeus, con- 
sisting of ahtiut 109 species, grouped in 
twelve genera of sbniiis tir trees, nearly 
allied to the monopetalous order Gaprifoli- 
acea*. Two species of the order are found 
in Britain, Cornua auecira, a lowly alpine 
plant, and C aunyuinea (the common dog- 
wood, dtighciry. cornel, or prickwood), the 
hard wood of which is used for skewers, and 
is also burned into charcoal for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder Benthamiu and Aiicuha 
belong to this order. Comaccous jdunts are 
of importance In medicine. American physi- 
cians esteem the iiark tif Cornua Jlorida and 
aericca ns a good febrifuge. 

Gomaceoiis (ktir-na'shus), a. Relating to 
the c:omuB or coniel-shruii. 

Comage (kom'aj), n [From Fr. come, L. 
eomu, a horn.] An ancient North English 


ch, cAsIn; 6h, Sc. locA; 


J.job; fi. Frton; ng, sin^; Til, tten; th, (Ain; w. trig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. -See KET. 
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tenure of lande, amirding to which the 
tenant had to f{lve a certun proportion of 
hie homed cattle by way of rent. Another 
explanation ii that the tenant had to (dve 
notice of an invasion of the Hcota by tuow* 
ing a horn. Ihis old service was latterly 
paid in money, under the law Latin name 
of cMmagium. 

Oomamute (kur'na-mut), ri. See CoiiNE- 
MUSE Drayton. 

Com-hadger (kom'lm>J6r), n. A dealer in 
com. See ilAlKlER. 

Oorn-haef. Corned-beef (kom'bsf, komd'- 
bef), n. Beef preaerveU and aeaaoned with 
salt in Kraitia; beef cumd by aaltiiiK 
Oom-bMtle (koni'lie-tl), n. The CiicuJfM 
toMtoeeus, a minute lieetle, the larva of 
which is often vei7 deatnictivo to the atorcH. 
particularly of wheat, in granaries The 
larva is ochru-coloured, with a forked tail; 
the perfect animal of a bright tawny colour 
Oombind (kom'bind), 7i Climbing buck- 
wheat I Local I 

Oombraeh (komniraHh), n A local name 
tnr a nibbiy limcstoiie. forming a soil cxt<in- 
slvely cultivated in Wilthliirc for the gniwth 
of c.orn. 'I'hc term is used by geologists to 
indicate the strata which yicid the soil, the 
highest member of the iower oolite 
Oom-bread(k<»rn'bre<l), II A kind of bread- 
enkemadi'froiii Indiaii-corn | Lnited States.] 
Com -chandler (korn'rhaii(i-I6r), n. A 
deah'r in corn. See CiiANidiKIt 
Corn-cockle (korn'kok-l). n The common 
name of a l(i itish idaiit, AfiniHtriiiiim Gitfiayu 
H<‘e AtniosTKMMA 

Corncrake (korn'krak). n \Corn, and rrakr 
(whicdi see), from the «'ry of the animal ] 
The crake or land rail (fVc.r prate nniM), a 



l oriKiiiki (( rex 

bird of the rail family, noted for its strange 
harsh cry It frequents corntlelds, and sel- 
doni allows itself to be seen See (Miakk 
Corn Crow-foot (koruMiro-fut). a. Tile 
eomtiion mime of iianuneatuH arreiutiii, a 
plant frequently met with in our coni- 
hebls 

Com-cutter(korn'kut Ar), n. \Coni and evt ] 
thicw'hocutscoriisor indurations of theskin; 
a cheiropodist 

Com-cutter (koni‘kut~«‘^r). n A machine 
for reaping corn, or for cutting up stalks of 
corn for food of cuttle 

Corn-dodger (komMoJ-Ar). n A kind of 
cake made of the meal of Indian-corn and 
baked very hard by being wraiipful in nn 
enveliqte of husks or pa|N>r and thrust under 
the embers U nited States 1 
Oom-drlU (korn'dril), » A machine for 
sowing corn in drills. 

Cornea (koi''ne a), a [ From L cornu, n horn ] 
The transparent membrane in the fore part 
of the eye through which the rays of light 
pass, situated in tin' sclerotica, and consid- 
ered by some as a portion of it It is a 
horny substance, and hence its name It 
has a givater conve.\ity than the rest of the 
eye. being a portion of a smaller sphere 
than the hotly of the e>c 

Oomed-beof. « set*(\uiN-iiKKK. 

Cornel, Cornel-tree tkoFnei, kor'nei-tre). n 
I L eornux, frtun cornu, a horn, fnuii the hanl- 
iiess of the wimmI J The ctinielian clieri'y or 
dogWitod, the popular name of a spet'ies of 
Corn us. C. maMctiia. nut tinier (Nimaeea.' 
The ctirnol-tri'e. which is foiiml in Kurope 
and Northern Asia, but is ni>t a native of 
Britain though common in sjirubbcries. Inis 
a stem 20 feet high, branching and forming 
a large head, with tddong leaves ami small 
umbels of yollowish-gretui flowers, succeeil- 
«d by small, rtnl, acid, eatable, cherry-like 
fnilt. >Vritten also Cornelia n-free 
Cornelian (kor-ne'li-an). n. Same as C\ir- 
uelian (which stH'l 

Oomellkn-oherry (kor-nA'li-au-eheFri), n 
Tht« etlible fruit of Cornu* uuiwnUa. Soe 
('ORNKl. 

Comellaa-tree (kor-nA'li-an-tr9). n. Bee 

OOKNKL 

ComemuM, t Comamutet (kom^mOz, 
koni'a-mut), n. iFr. come, honi, and O-IY. 


muss. Pr. muta, a pii»e Lit a hom-pipe.] 
A bagpipe. DrayUm. 

Comeo-calcareoue (kor'ne-o-kal-ka^rS-us), 
a. [L. eomBU*, horiy. and E. ealcareaut.j 
In zfiol. formed of a mixture of homy and 
calcareous substances, as some shells; horny 
on one side or part and calcareous on the 
other. 

Comeoua (kor'ne-us), a [L eum&us, from 
cornu, a horn See Horn ] Homy; like 
honi; consisting of a homy substance, or a 
substance resembling horn; hard. 

Comer (koFnAr), n fkY. eomitre; L corrm, 
a horn, projection Cog. (Celt.) W. cornel, 
a comer, from com, a hom, projection: Ir. 
rear n, eearna, a tamer. SeeilOKN.] 1. The 
jioiiit where two convci^ng lines or surfaces 
meet ; an angle, whether internal or exter- 
nal; as, wo mot at the comer of the court- 
house, or at the comer of two streets 

They (liypocrites) love to pray standing in the . . 
foruers of the streets, that they may l>e seen of men. 

Mat Vi 5. 

2 'I'he space between two converging lines 
or walls which meet in a point Hence 
tl. An inclosed place; a secret or retired 
place 

Tins tiling was not done in a comer. Acts xzvi a6 

4. Indefinitely, any part; a rmrt; as, they 
senreht'd every corner at tlic forest 

I turned and try'd each lorner of my bed. 

To fiiul if sleep were there, Init sleep w.i!. lost. 

Dryden. 

f). The end, extremity, tir lindt; us, the 
comer* of the head or Iteard Jajv. xxL f>, 
xix. 27. The Corner, anmiig ejnirtinff wen, 
Tiiiersuirs famous hoiiie rt'ptisflory and bet- 
ting rooms In London, so <*alled frftm its 
situation, which is at Hyde I’ark Corner. 

Corner (kor'nAr), r t. 1 'J‘o flrive or force 
info a corner, or into a jdace w'henee there 
is no escape. Hence- 2 To thive or force 
into a position of great ditllculty f»r neces- 
sary suiTcndcr; as. to corner a person in an 
nrguinciit (An Ameriennisin now intro- 
duced into this ctiiiiitry.J 
Comer-cap f ( kor'ner-kap ), n The chief 
embellisliinciit or oniumciit Shak. 

Comer -drill ( koi’'nAr-dril ), n. Same us 
A nylc-lirace, (b). 

Cornered (ko/uArd), a. Having corners; 
hiivlng three or ttion* angU'S. 

Corner-stone (kor'iiAr-ston). n 'riu' stone 
winch lies at the comer at two walls, and 
unites tiiein; the principal stoiie, and es)>e- 
cially the stone whit'h forms the corner of 
the fouiiilutioii of an ediflct' Hence, tliat 
which is of the greatest importance; that 
which is indispensable; that on which any 
system is founded. 

wild liiid the thereof bibxxxim ft 

Christ himself being the chief comer sfono 

bph II .-o 

This is the torner-vtone of the feudal syMeiii 

Jlrotn’/iam 

Comer-tooth (kor'nAr-toth). n. (>nc of the 
outt'r of the incisor teeth in either jaw* of a 
horse. There are two above and two below, 
and they shout when tlie horse is four and a 
half years old 

Comer- Wise (kor'uAr-wizX adv. Diagonally; 
with the corner in front, not parallel. 

Comet (kor'iiet). n. \ FY , fliiii of come, L. 
CAirnv, H horii.J 1 In inneic, (ala wind iii- 
stniment, blown with the mouth, originally 
eurvilinear or seriieutiue in form, and in- 
ereasiiig in diameter from tin* niouth-pittee 
to tile lower end. (fr) A eornet-k-pistons 
(whieh see) (c) A stop or series of pipes in 
an organ, intoiidcd to imitate the tone of 
the old eoniet. 

l.ia\id played itefore the laird on tornets 

’j Sam vi 5. 

2 JUiJit. (a) a eonipany of cavalry” a tri>op 
of horse: said to lie so culled because eacli 
eompiuiy hud a eomet-player. ' A liody of 
live cornet* of horse.' Clarendon. {b)\ The 
flag or standard of sneh a company 

III his white comet Verdon doth disviliiv 

A fret rtf gules l>*.iyton 

ic) Tile former title of the otticer who carries 
the ensign or colours in a troop of horse 
For tills title that of second lieutenant has 
now been substituted.- S. A little cap of 
|iai>er twisted at the end, in whieh retailers 
iiielose small wares —4 In eo*tume, (a) the 
stpinre eap of a docti>r of divinity (6) A 
portion of the head-dress of ladies in the 
rtugii of Heno' VI 11., called afterwanls the 
upper pinner ‘Her comet black ’ Surrey 
— The conu-t or conmet qf o httree, the lowest 
part of his pastern, that nins round the 
cotnu and is distinguished by the hair that 
|(du8 and covers the upper part of the 



Cornet-A-Pistnns. 


I, Ordin.’iry shape r. Circular 
shape. 


musical instru- 
ment, like tlie 
French - honi, 
hut capable of 
producing the 
notes of the 
elmimatic scale 
from the valves 
and pistons 
with which it 
is furnished, 
whence the 
name. 

Cometcy (kor'- 
net-si), n. The 
commiBsioii or 
rankofaroniet. 
Cometer (kori- 
net-Ar), n. One 
who blows a 
cornet. 

Comet-Btop (korinet-stop), n In music, 
an imitative solo stop, consisting of five 
ranks of pipes, in old organs on a large scale. 
The harsh ctfects of this stop have now led 
to its disuse. 

Comette (kor-neto. n. In metal the little 
tube of gold loft when the alloy of silver 
and gold taken friim the cupel is rolled and 
boiled in nitric ai:id to remove the former 
metal 

Corneille (korine-ul), n. ri)im of L L cor- 
nea, the cornea.] In entoni. a temi applied 
to the minute transparent segments of 
whii'h the compound eyes of insects arc^ 
composed 

Com -exchange (kom'eks-chanj), v A 
place where grain is sold or bartered, and 
sainplos shown and examined. 

Corn-factor (komTak-tAr), n One who 
tratlies in grain liy wliolesale. or ns nn agent 

Cornfield (korn'feld), n. A field in which 
coni is growing. 

Comflag (koni'ting), n. The popular name 
of tlicidants of the genus Oladiolus.licariug 
reil or white flowers, and much cultivated 
as ornamental plants 

Com-floor (komilor), « A floor for com, 
or for thrashing corn Is xxi 10 

Corn-flour (koni'ilour), n. Thetlneiy-grouiid 
meal of ludiim corn 

Corn-flower (kom flou-Ar), « A flower or 


plant growing among corn, as the blue- 
itottlc, wihl poiqiy, Ac 

Com-fly (kon/fli), n A name common to 
several inseeis of the genera (iilorops and 
Dseinls, family Muscidie, from the injury 
tliey iiiflici on growing crops Chloro]is 
tceniopm, the most destructive of British 
coni'llii's, is about line in length, and 
of a yellow colour stri]>cd with black. 
Jt de)iosits its eggs between tlie leaves of 
wheat and boiiey plants, and its larva*, by 
extracting the juices, produce the disease 
called gout, from the swelling of the joints 
of the phiiits 

Com-growlzig (kom'grA-ing). a. l^oduciug 
com. os, a com-f/rotr»m/ country. 
Com-huBkiiig, Com‘-Bhu(flaiig (kom'- 
husk-iug, konrshuk-ing), n An assi'mblage 
at friends and ueighboui's at the house of a 
farmer to assist him iii Btri]>ping the husks 
or shucks from his Indian com [I'nited 
States ] 

Comice (korinis), n [O Fr cornice, It cor- 
nice, from Ur. koronis, a summit, finish or 
completion of anything, frt>m Ur koriwi. a 
crown See Crown.] In arch any mould- 
ed projection which crowns or finishes the 
tiurl to whieh it is affixed; specifically, the 
highest part of an entablature resting on 
the frieze. (SceCoLL'MN) When the crown- 
ing course of a wall is plain it is called a 
coping. —Cornice-ring, the ring in a cannon 
next liehiml the muzzle-ring. 

Corniced (kor'iiisi), a Having a cornice 

Comldle (korini'kll, ft. (L eomiettlum, tram 
cornu, a hom ] A little horn Sir T. Brounte. 
iRare or obsolete ] 

Comiculate Ucor-nik'u-lat). a [L cornu, 
a hom ] 1. Homed; having horns.— 2 In 
bot. producing homed pixiB; hearing a little 
■pur or hom 

ComiCUlere,t n [L. eomieulariu*, a soldier 
who led the wing of a small division of 
tnmpa ] 1 A lieutenant or assistant of a 
8U]>erior officer. —2 The secretary' or assist 
ant of a magistrate 

Comifle (kor-nif'ik). a. (L eomxi, a hom, 
and /arm, to make ] Producing horns 

Oornlforni (korini-fomi). a [L. eomtfonni* 


Fate, far. fat, fall, mA. met, hAr; pine, pin; udte, not, mdve; tflhe, tub, hull; oil, pound; u, Be almne; y. Sc. fey. 
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a horn, and /orma. shape.] Horn- 
shaped : applied to the nectary of planta 
<|0rmg«roilf (kor-niJ'«r-us). a [L. enmiger 
—camu, a horn, and gero, to bear. ] Homed; 
having horns; as. eomigervus animals. 
Coniine (kor'nii^, n. A principle diseomred 
In the bark of Cornug jlorida, having pro- 
perties resembling those of ((Uinine 
Coralng-llOlUie (Korn'ing-hous), n. A house 
or place where powder is granulated. 
ConilBh (korn'ish), a Pertaining to Corn- 
wall, in England. --CornwA engine, a single- ' 
acting steam-engine used for pumping 
water. The pump-rods appouiied to one 
end of the beam are loaded so as by tlieir 
gravity to have sufhcicnt force to raise tiic 
water, and the down stroke of tlie steam 
piston at the other end of the beam is us(*d 
to raise them. The steam is generally em- 
ployed at a consideralde prcssiu'e,* and 
worked very expansively —Ciirnwh mt/ney- 
viort, a plant of the genus Tiimosella, L 
aquatica Called also Mndwort 
Cornish (korn'ish). n The ancient language 
of iJornwall. a dialect of the Celtic. It be- 
came extinct ns a spoken language about 
the beginning of the immcnt century 
Gomll^ed (korn'isht), pp In her. adorned 
with a eoniice or moulding. 

Comist (korn'ist). a. A perfiimicr on the 
comet or liorn 

Com>Juice (kiu-n'jus), n. Whisky [Vnited 
Htates ) 

Corn-land (knm'land), n Land appropri- 
ated or .suitable to tlie production of corn 
or grain 

Corn-laws (korn'laz), n Legislative cuaet- 
inentH and restrudions relating to the ex- 
jiortatiou and importation of grain The 
corn-laws of this country were repenlc«l in 
184Ck, and foreign grain admitted on payment 
of a nominal duty, whbdi was rejtcalod in 
18«0, 

Comless (korn'Ios). a Destitute of com; 
as, cornU‘»s duellnig'place.x 
Corn-lift (korn'lift). n A contrivance for 
raising sacks of grain to the upper floors of 
a granary 

Com-loft (kom'loft), n An apartment for 
corn; a grniiar.> 

Com-marlgold (koni'ina-ri'goldl, n The 
popular name of Cfirnsantheunnn gegetitm, 
a common W'ecd in cultivated fields. 
Corn-master I tkoni'mas-tcr), n One who 
cultivates corn for sale. 

I ktiew.'t nol'Icin.in, .1 grc.it gr.isirr, <i grc.it 
shi-e|i-m.isiiT, .1 .'It It tiiiiltcr<ni.nn, .1 great t«»lht‘r, .1 
great coru-tntisfet , .iiiil ,1 grc.it Ic.idiu.iit JUkoh 

Oom-meter (korn'mc t-er), n. One who mea- 
sures corn 

Com-mlU (korn'niil), u A mill for gi’indiiig 
corn More uciierull> called a (/mf- on// 
Com-mlnt (korn'miut), n The 1*0111111011 
name of Mentha arvemin, a idiint abundant 
in ciiltivuteil fields and waste places 
Com-moth (kom'nioth), n A small motli, 
the Tinea cxcceiliiigly destructive 

to corn-sheaves in the field, and to stored 
grain, among wlilcli It lays its eggs The 
larva, w’hich. from its vorsu’ity, is culled the 
wolf, eats into the grains of corn, and joins 
them together b> a web .Salt, freipicnt 
turning, and many ex]icdients art; employed 
to de.stroy the eggs 

Commudglnt (korn'iniij-in), n [Supposed 
t<i be a corruption of mrn-merchant ] A 
corn merchant; a mean, cliiirlish fellow ; a 
curmudgeon (whieb is itself a corruption of 
cominwhtiu) 

Commuse,! n Same us CurnemxiHe (which 
see) Chaucer 

Cornopean (kor-no'pe-au), n A kind of 
horn; the cornet-a-pistons (which see). 
Com-parBley (koni'pkrs-li), n 'riu* popular 
name of Sixnii Amomum, an umbelliferous 
plant found in moist places and hedge- 
banks It 1 ** al.so calleil St<no fnirnley 
Com-plpe (kom'pip), n A pipe made by 
slitting the joint of a green stalk of com 
‘ Tlie shrill corn-pipes ’ Tiekell 
Com-plaster (korn'plas-t(:‘r), n A plaster 
to c,ui*e corns 

Com-poppv (kora'pop-pi), n Red iwippy 
{Tapaver lihaMs), a troublesome weed in 
com-fleldb 

Corn-rent (kom'rent), n a rent paid in 
corn instead of money, var>ing in amount 
according to the fluctuations of the price of 
com In many parts of Siiollaud coni-rents 
are paid according tf» the flar prices of com. 
Com-rOBO (kom'roz), M. Com-i>oppy (which 
see) 

Com-BBlad (koni'sal-ad), n Tlie common 
name of Fedia or ValerianeUa ulitaria, a 


S lant eaten aa a salad and found in com- 
elds. 

Oom-iawlly (kora'sn-fU), n A species of 
sawfly (which see), the Cephxut pygmatm, 
exceedingly injurious to wheat and rye, the 
female depositing her eggs in tlie stalk, 
which the larva destroys. It is about i inch 
long. 

Com-stone (koni'stdn). n. A local name for 
an impure, concretionary red limestone, 
forming suhoriUnate beiis in tlie old rod 
sandstone group 

Com-tlirlpB (kiiniHhrins), n. A minute 
siMicies of thHps (which see), the Thripg 
cerealimn, which docs much mischief to 
uraiu crops, particularly late-sown wheat, 
iiisiiiuatiug itst'lf between tlio chaff and the 
unripe seed, and causing the latter to shrivel 
by sucking the Juice It is barely a line long. 
Cornu (kor'iiuXn pi Comua(kor'iiii-n). |L ] 
A bom, a term applied to warts from their 
honiy Uardiioss; amt in amU to parts resein- 
I bling a bom in fonn In zonl. horns are of 
' two kinds* canma golida, solid deciduous 
I horns like those of deer, ami cornua cava, 

I hollow permanent horns like those of oxen, 

' sheep, Ac 

' Gomn-BinmoniB(kor'uu-atn'nuV^nis).n. |L i 
' A shell like a runrs horn, a name sometimes 
' applied to the fossil shells called amnion- 
j ites, from their i*est‘mblaiK*e to a ram’s horn, 

I the famous sj'iniHil of .Iiipiter Ammon 
! ComubiBnlte (koi-nO'bl-an-it), n. A slaty 
I rock, abundant in the westt'm part of l^>m- 
: wall ill eoiitact with granite It is of a 
I (lark blue or purple eolour, hard and lami- 
' nated 

I Cornucopia (koi*-nu-k(Vpi-a). u. IL cornu, 
a horn, and copui. pbuiiy. lit tin* hum of 
plenty] 1 Uiclagg autiq awreatluHl horn, 
tilled to overflowing with rii'liest fmit. 

' tlowera, and grain, and tin* symbol of ph'iity. 

I pea(*(‘, and concord, generally plai'ed in tin* 

, hands of embleiiiati(*al figures of Plenty, 

I Liberality. Ac , and still iun(*h used us an 
ornament in iu*ebite(*ture, s(*ulptiire, and 
heraldry 2 A g(*iiiis of grasses w'bose spikes 
resemble the 1 * 01*11 iieojna in f.*nn 
ComuB (kor'iiiis), n (L , tin* dog-wood trer, 
from cornu, a born, from tin* horny liurdiK'SH 
' of the wood I A geiiUh of )>l.*intM. mil order 
' < ’oriia(*('a», consisting of shrubs, tr(M*8, or 
' rarely h(*iliK, w'ltb small wliite or yellowish 
11ow*(3i*8 and ovoid drupes Two Hpi*(*ies are 
found native in Hritain, C saiujuinea (tin* 
dog-wood or cornel ir(*(*)and C sucrica 
! Comute, Comuted (kor-nut', kor-uuivd), 
i a 1 Kiimished with lioriiH, horiKMl. -2. Ill 
hot liom-shapi'd 

I Comutetfkor iiiit'), r f pret App cornu ted; 

I pjir eornutuut [I, corntitus,iTom eornu, w 
, horn 1 To liestow boms, toliorn, to(*iu*k(dd. 

! Hut why lines ht* lint name others? As if tlir horn 
! grew oil iiolioilv *• he.id but itiiiir I ho|w In i.iiiiiot 
! s.iy th.it my lieing lomittrii h.is raised tin prn e of 
i pMsthorii-,. Sir A' 1 ' h \t ro 

! Comutot (kor niVtii), n (It ] A man tliul 
wears the lioiiis; a cuckold 'The peaked 
cornu to her Imsbaiid ’ Shak 
Comutort (kor-iiutV*r), «. A ciickold- 
mak<*r, Jordan 

Com-TBU (korn'van), n I For corn-fan ] 
A maeliine for winnowing (*orri Pojie, 
Com-Vlolet (kon/vi-b let), n The poinilur 
name of CamjHtnula hyhrida, a plant found 
in coniflelds 

Com-wain (korn'wun), n A waggon that 
(*arri(*H corn 

Com-WeevU (kom'we-vil), n 'J'In* Calan- 
dra grnnarta, an insect very injurious to 
graiii. See fALANbliA 

Corny (kor'iii), n IL cornu, nhnrn I Horny; 
strong, siifl, or hard like a horn; resembling 
horn ‘ I jistood the corny rvcii einbattled ' 
Mtlton 

i Corny (kom'i), a [From corn ] 1 Of tlic 
j nature of or funiislied with grains of c;oni. 

I ‘Tlie enrni/ eai ’ Prior -2 IToducing com; 
abounding with com, as, a corny field; a 
corny (*rop - 3 < 'oiilaliiing com. 'Corny 
gizzards ’ Urydcu — 4, I'loduced from com; 
tasting strongly of i*om or malt ‘ Draughts 
of corny ale ’ Chaucer - h Intoxicated ; 
' tipsy (Oolloti. or vulgar 1 
! Corocore (kori'i-kor), n A boat of the In- 
! dian Ar(*hiiK:lago of various form. Thai 
used ill ( 'eleties is projielled by oars, and lias 
a curious apparatus iirojecting lieyond the 
gunwale, and also fieyond the stem, on 
which a second row of rowers is placed It 
is often iimnued with sixty men. (Hhers. 
as those used in the Moluccas, are masteil 
vessels, broad, with narrow extremities, 
60 to tJ6 feet long, and covered throughout 


about four-flftha of their length with a sort 
of matting roof. 

Corody, Corrody fko'rd-di), n. [L. eorrodere 
—cor for COM, toother, and rodere, to gnaw, 
to eat 1 All allowance of meat, drink, or 
clothing, anciently due to the king from an 
abbey or other religious house, for the sus- 
tenance of such of his servants os he thought 

S iod to place thci*e for imiintcnaiice. Coro- 
ts were also retained by the ]>rivato foun- 
ders of religious houses and even granted to 
heiiefactors, and consisted in the right of 
sending a certain number of persons to be 
boarded at an abbey 'Flie king was also 
entitled to a coi*ody out of every blslioprle, 
that is, to simd one of his chaplains tii lie 
iiiaintaiiied liy the bishop, or to have a pen- 
sion till promoted to a benclice. 

Corel (ko'rol), 11 . A condla |Kare.) 
Corolla (ko-rorin), M. Ill corolla, a little 
wreatli, little erown, dim. of corona, a 
wraath, a garland, a crown.] 'In hot. leaves 
of the flower inside the calyx The coiolla 
surrounds the parts of frnctiflcation and is 
composed of leaves culled petals When 



a a, M.iny pet.iled or Ip.ivrd Cnrolhis A/>, Single 
pcliilcd or liMVL'd C nroll.is 

then* are several free leaves It is (*nl1(*d a 
polypctahus corolla, us in the rose, but 
w'beii the petals ,*ii‘e iiiiitcul b> the margins 
into a eoiitimioiiH stnieture it is called 
in onopetu foils, or more (*oi*rectly yauiuocta- 
lous, 11 niiiy geiicriilly la* dlstliigiiisbud 
from tie* ciP.w b> tbi* tiimncsH of its texture 
ami tlie gaviu'ss of its (*olonrs. but there are 
manv (‘X(*cptionH It is Honmtimes inimeii- 
rati'ly (*. lied hlossorn tiiidjlowcr 
CoroUaceoUB (I > rol-a'sliiis), a Pertaining 
to a corolla; inclosing and protecting like a 
wreath. ‘ A coro/laccons covriliiK ’ t^vc. 
Corollary (ko'rol -la ri). « |Fr. corolla ire, 
from L roroUu, dim of corona, a crown, Iroin, 
it is said, tlic shape of the sign which indi- 
cated the (*orollai'.y of a jiiopositioii, which 
sign, however, w*as proliably adojiU'd in 
ullnsioii to tin* phrase, ymni conuutt opus, 
the coiiipletioi. crowiis'tlii* work] 1. In 
nnith that whi(*b follows ov(*r and above 
what is din‘(*tly dcmonHtiat(*ii in a proposi- 
tion, any coimciiiicnee necessarily eoncur- 
reiit with or following from the main one; 
a deduction, an inference, a i*oiicliisioii ; 
thus, if It is dernoiistratiMl that a triangle 
wbb'b has ei|uul sides has also t'lpial angles, 
it follows as a (*orollui*y that a triangle whieb 
has tlii'cu ecjiiul sides has its three angles 
(‘i|ual 

A xio.iilaty IS an inference from a preceding pro- 
positidii y /Ay 

2.t A HtirpluH. 

.Now < iiiiir my Anil I bring a rorn/lary 

Katlif'r tli.iii w.iiit .1 spirit Sfhik 

[As used in this sense soim* etymologists de- 
rive the word iiniiiediutely from L corol- 
lariuui, a garlainJ of flowers, a present, and 
explain it as mi'aning sometlniig given Im»- 
yoiid w'hat is due, and )m‘ 1 ic(‘ soinethiiig 
added, or siiperfliions ) 

Oorollate, Corollated (ko'rol-at. ko'rol-ut- 
ed), a In hot like a <*orolla, liaving cortd- 

lUH. 

Corollet (koriol let), n (A dim from Fr. 
corofle, a eorolia See f'oUOI.LA ] In hot 
one of the psirtial flowers which iiiukc a 
I (‘oiniioiind om*. ilic tlorei in fui aggriigatu 
' flower 

CorolllflonB (ko'roMi-fld"re), n pi. One of 
the great subdivisions of exogenous plants, 
distinguislied by the (*orolla being ganiope- 
talous, inserted below the ovary, and by the 
stamens lu'ing inseriinl on the corolla The 

f ininrose, lieuth, gentian, verbena, Ac., are 
n(*liided in this division. 


ch. cAaln; £h. 8c. loc/i; g.ffo; j.job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, slui?; TU, efteu; th, fftin; w, iiiig; wh. loftig; zh, anire.—See JKLBT. 
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OOBOLUNE 


Oortilllne (kor'ol-lin), a lu bot of or belong- 
ing to B conjlltt. 

OoroUllt (ko-ronigt), n. One who clasBifles 
plants by their corollas. Keen' Cyc. 
Ooromandel-wood (kord-nian'del-wpd). n 
A beautiful brown wood from the coast of 
C'oromandel 

Corona (ko-r6'ua), 7i. (L. See Crown.] 1. In 
are/t a inemlicr ot a comice, situated be- 
tween the bed moulding aud the cymatium 
It consists of a broad vertical face, usually 
of (Minsidorable nrojectiou Its soffit is 
generally recessed unwards to facilitate the 
fall of rain from its race, thus sheltering tlie 
wall below. Among workmen it is culled 
the drijf, by the French lartnier, and this 
lost term is often used by English writers 
flee (V)LUMN --2. Ill anal a tcmi used Ut 
designate certain parts supposed to resemble 
a crown; also, the upper portion of the molar 
teeth or grinders. - Ctrrona eUvarut, the cili- 
ary ligameot - Coruna glamliti, the margin 
of the glans penis. 3 In bot. (a) the cir- 
cumference or margin of a radiated compo- 
sitii flower (b) An appendage of the corolla 
or petals of a flower proceeding from the 
bas«; of th(' llmli (e) The upjtendogc to the 
top of seeds, which enables them to dis- 
]icrsc - 4 In OHtran. a halo or luminous 
circle around one of the heavenly liodies; 
S|Njciflcall.v, thi« portion of the aureola, ob- 
served during total eclijmes of the sun, 
whi(‘h lies outside the chromospliere, or 
region of (‘oloiinMl prominences -- b A crown 
or circlet sustMuidtid from the roof or vault- 
ing of churches to hold tapers lighted on 



solemn occasions called also Corona Lurm. 
Hometlmcs they are formed of double or 
triple circlets, arranged pyraniidically 
(I Among the Homans, a iTowii li<>stiiwed im 
a rewartl (or ilUtlnguished military service 
The enromr were of various kinds, lut the <*o- 
romi rineu, of <iak leaves, bestowed on him 
who had saved the life of a citlziui, valla riM 
or rartrrtmm. of gold, on him who flrst 
niountiid the ramnart or entered the camp of 
the enemy; muralut, on him who flrst scaled 
the walls of H city; namliM, on him who first 
iMtarded the Mhl]i of an enemy, ttfwuinautlm, 
on him who freed an army from a blockade, 
ami made of gnuM growing on the place 
7 A peculiar phase of the aiinira bort'ulis. 
formed l»y the concentration or convergence 
of luminous beams around the point in the 
heavens indicated by the direction of the 
dipping iieeille (VoodricA Corona horralm, 
the NortlnTii (’'rown, a ctmstellatioii of the 
northern hemisphere, containing twent.\- 
otie stars (Wona auittrali*. the Mouthern 
rn>wii, a constellation of the soutlioni hemi- 
sphere, coiitaiuiug twelve stars 

Ooronoolb Ooranlcli (koFo-nat^h. kor'a- 
nh^h). n (Oael and Ir , a tlirge, an Irish 
funeral cry comA(r. L eon), and ranaieh, 
a roaring, from ran^ a shriek 1 A dirgt*; a 
lomeutathui for the dead. The custom of 
singing dirges at funerals w'hb anciently 
prt'valent in Scotland and Ireland, and is » 
still. <tr was till lately, practised in some 
remote Celtic districts. 

The vilLigc maids and matrons round 

The diMiiiil tiowfwh resound Sir IT Stvtt 

Ooronal (ko-rfi'nal), a. 1. Belonging to Uie 
crt)wu or to coronation [Rare or obsolete ] 

The law .ind his ivrttna/ nath require his undeui- 
sbie assent to what laws the isarllaiiient agree on 

2. Belonging to the crown or top of the 
head ; as. the coronal suture 


Coronal (ko-rt/nal). n. l A crown; wreath: 
garland ‘ Brows Itegirt with youtliful eoro- 
Fletcher 2 The flrst suture of the 

skull. 

Coronally (ko ro^nal-lik adv. In a coronal 
or circular manner, (liare ] 

I As the oil w.m i>mircd coronally or circularly upon 
the head uf kings, so the hi|fh-pnest was anointed 
decussatively. or in the form of a X _ 

.Sir T Browne. 

Coronanan (ko-ro-na^mcn), n. Ill tool, the 
HiijMsrior margin of a hoof, called, in vete- 
rinary eurff tlie coronet. 

Coronary (ko'rd-na-rl), a. 1. Relating to a 
ciYiwii; seated on the top of the head, or 
jihiced as a crown. ‘ llie raronary thorns 
did pierce his tender and sacred temples. ’ 
iip. Pearetni 2. In anat. resembling a 
crown or circiei.— Coronary veeHcht, in anal. 
certain vessels whitdi furnish the substance 
of the heart with blood - -Coronary arteriee, 
two arteries which spring from tlie aorta 
before it leaves the tieric.ardium. aud supply 
the substance of the heart with blood. — 
Coronary vein, a vein diffused over the ex- 
terior surface of the heart, receiving the 
blood from tlie heart. —Stomachic eortmary 
vein, a vein inserted into the trunk of the 
splenic vein, which, by uniting with the 
mesenteric, forms the vena porta. 

Coronary (ko'ro-na-ri), n. A small bone in 
iiie foot of a horse. 

Coronate, Coronated (ko'rd-nat, ki/ro-nat- 
ed). a [L eoronalue, from corona, a crown ] 
Having nr wearing a crown or Homcthiiig 
like one; Bf>eciflc.aliy. (a) in bot an epithet 
applied to a fietal which has little crowu- 
likc eiiiiiieiiccH (b) In conch, a term applied 
to spiral shells which have their whorls 
iiioiv or less surmounted by a row of spines 
or tubercles, as in several volutes, cones, 
mitres, 

Coronation (ko-ro-ua'shon). n. (From 
L corona, a crown.] 1. The act or solemnity 
of crowning a king or cmiierur; the act of 
ill vesting a prince with tlie insignia uf royalty 
on Ills succeeding to the sovereignty - -2 The 
]mmp of or assembly attending at a corona- 
tion 

In pensive thought rei^ll the fanrird scene. 

Sec t oronattoHs nse on every grechi I't'/r 

Coronation-oath, the oath taken by ii king 
at ids coroiiiitiuti - Coronation-tthnw See 
IJA Fail. 

Corone (ko-rfi^nOX n |f«r koronP, a crow.] 
The acuitJ process of the lower jaw-lionc: so 
tiaiiicd from its supimisimI resemblance to a 
crow’s bill 

Corone, t Coroune,t n A crown or gar- 
land iSoiiictlincs written CormcMc Chaucer 
Coronelt (kt'»r'iicl), n (Sih* tolonki. ) A 
colonel. ’The cttronel named Ihiii Sebas- 
tian ' Spenttrr 

Coronel (k^r'on-eix 71 1 Him from L nmnia, 
a crown J The iipiier part of a Jousting 
liuiec, constructed to uiiliorsc but not to 
wound u knight. It was properly iron, but 

where mere exercise or smut was the object 
it might be of wihhI, having a socket for the 
end of the shaft of the lance to go into, and 
terminating in three iNiiiits so as soniewliat 
to resemble a little crown, wlience the mime 
'i'lii* name was sometimes used as synony- 
mous with tilting lance or sfienr Written 
also Comall. Cronel, and sometimes Coronet 
luid Cronet *S|K»ris ganiestc, that is. cor- 
nail, viimplatc. and grainrs ’ (Quoted by 
Fottbntkr Sec Tor BN AMENT 
Coronelllda (k6-r5-neVi-d6), n. pi [From 
the genus Coronella. a dim from L corona. 
a erowit.] A siib-fnmily of ophidian rep- ■ 
tiles, fiimily ('oluhridw, churacteri/ed by • 
a flat belly , broad back, a rather flat head, I 
aud by having the shields of the head regu- • 
lar. It ^Includes several goiierH, os l*sam- ; 
ino])hylax, confined to South Africa, and 
(^UMiiella, found in most parts of the world I 
To tlic foniier lielongs the schiuip-sticker ! 
of South Africa, a handsome, lively reptile j 
alKuit 2 feet long Hie C. avetnaca, of 
about the same size aud rcsemhliug the 
viper, is eoiuniou on the Continent and has 
lieeii found in England. They feed on in- , 
sects, lizards, &i\ 

Coroner (ko'rfl-n^rXw. (L L. coronafer.from i 
corona, a crown. ] Tlie title of an ofAce estab- 
lished in Anglo-Saxon times, of which the 
holder was. as his name indicates, in a pecu- 
liar manner the officer of the crown, whose 
private rights of property, whether ariaiiig by 
eik'heat. wanlsliip. orcouslstlug in demesne, 
it was his business to maintain and superin- 
tend ill the county for which he acted Tlie 
principal function which the coroner now 
exercises is that of holding inquests on the > 


bodies of suchas either die, or are supposed to 
die, a violent death. For this purpose he is 
to go to the place where any iierson is slain or 
has died suddenly, and by his warrant to the 
bailiffs or constables of tlie place summon 
a jury out of the neighbounug places or 
towns to make inqiiii^ ui>on view of the 
body; and he and the juiy are to inquire 
into Uie manner of killing, and all circum- 
stances tliat occasioned the iiarty's death; 
who were present, whether the dead person 
was known, where he lay the night liefore, 
Ac , and to examine the body for signs of 
violence. He is also empowered to summon 
witnesses, aud take their evidence in writ- 
ing. When the jury have brought in their 
verdict the coroner is to return the inquisi- 
tion to the next assizes or commission of 
Jail delivery in the county, where the 
murderer or murderers may be proceeded 
against. The duty of a coroner is limited 
to a county or a division of a county. Most 
commonly there are three or four coroners 
in each county in England, but the number 
varies, there lieing in some six or seven. 
The council of every borough to which a 
separate court of iiuartor-sessions has been 
granted is empowered to appoint a coroner 
for the borough. By the act 7 and 8 Viet, 
xcii. coroners may be appointed for districts 
within counties, instead of the counties at 
large. Coroners of enunties are elei'ted for 
life, iiiider the direction of stat. 28 Ed. HI. 
vi., by the freeholders. Tliere are no coro- 
ners in Hcotland, but somewhat similar 
duties are |ierformcd by the prncurators- 
flscal.— The eormicr of the rojial houeehold 
is an officer appointea to take inquisiUoiis 
upon the bodies of all persons slain in tho 
palace or in any house where the sovereign 
may happen to he. He has exclusive juris- 
diction of the county coroner See Inquest, 
Inquisition 

Coroner's -court (ko'ro-iu'rz-kort). n. A 
tribunal of re<‘i>rd. where tlie coroner holds 
his iiKiiiirii'H. 

Coronet (ko'r&-net), n. [Fr. . dim of couronne, 
L. corona, a crown ] 1. An infiq'inr crown 
worn by princes and noblemen Tlie coro- 
net of the Prince of Wales is composed of a 
circle or fillet of gold; on the edge four 
crosses patt^e between as iuhii) fleurs-de-lis, 
and from the two centre crosses an arch 



I, Coronet of I’rinrc of W.dcs 
a. Coronet of PniH e*. and Pniicesses—youiiger chil- 
dren of ihe yueen 

surmounted with a mound and rross. The 
coronet of a duke is aiiornrd with straw- 
beiTy leaves; tiiat of a iiiuniiiis has leaves 
with jn'iirls interposed; tiiat of an carl raises 
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3, Coronet ol a I hike 4. Do of ,t Marquis 5, Do 
of an ktiri. c. Do of a VisLOiint 7, Do. of a 
Baron 

the pearls alnive the leaves : that of a viscount 
is surrounded with pearls only; that of a 
baron has only six pearls. 

Kind hearts are more than cermets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood Tennysen. 

2. t An ornamental head-dress 


FAte. fkr, fat. f»ll; md, met. h6r: pine, pin; n6t«. not. nibve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. ahune, y. 8c. toy. 
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Under a atrmut his flowing hair, 

In curls, on either cheek played. MMon. 

S. The heed of a tilting-Bpear. Written also 
Coronei, Crow>l, and Cronet— Coronet of a 
hone. See Coknst. 

Coronet (ko'ro-net), v.t. To adorn, as with 
a coronet 

The simple lily braid. 

That coronets her temples. Str /r. Stott. 

Coroneted (ko'rd-net-ed), a. Wearing or 
entitled to wear a coronet 
Connilfonn (ko-rdn'J>fumiX eormui, 
a crown, and ftmna, form.] Having the 
form of a crown. 

Ooronllla(ko-T6>nil'la),n. A. geniw of plants, 
nat order Leguminosie, consisting of an- 
nual or perennial plants with stalked um- 
bels of yellow flowers. C. emerus (scor- 
pion-senna) is a common plant all over the 
south of Europe. It has bright yellow 
flowers, and its leaves act as a cathartic, 
like those of senna. The leaves of another 
species (C varia) have a diuretic action on 
the system, and also purge. The species of 
this genus are numerous, and all adapted 
for ornamental cultivation. 

(^ronold (ko'ron-oid). a. [Gr kordng, a 
crow, and eidon, form ] Resembling the 
beak of a crow; specifically, in anat. applied 
to the upper and anterior process of the end 
of the lower jaw, the coromid proeeae; also 
to tlie lower extremity of the ulna 

Ooronule (kc/rOn-ul), n. [Dim. from L 
corofui, a crown.] In bat a coronet or little 
crown of a seed; the downy tuft on seeds 
Oor<mne,t Oorowiie,t n. See corqne. 

Cor020-nut8 (ko-ro'zo-nuts). n. pi. The seeds 
of a tropical American palm, the PhyUfle- 
pkoK Niacroearpa, whose hardened allminen, 
under the name of vegetable ivory. Is used 
for small articles of tumery-ware. 

Corporal (koi^po-ral), n. (Fr. eaporal; It. 
eaporale, from ea^o, L. captU, the head. 
Our orthography is a corruption.] 1 The 
lowest non-commissioned ottloerof a com- 
nany at infantry, n(.'xt lielow a seigeant lie 
has charge over one of the ilivisions, places 
and relieves sentinels. Ac —2 In HhipH’fif- 
voar formerly, a petty officer under the 
master -at -arms, employed to teach tlu^ 
sailors the use of small-arms, to attend at 
the gangways on entering iiorts and see that 
no spirituous liquors wore bixmght on lioard 
without leave, to extinguish fire and can- 
dles, <&c. The ship’s corporal of the present 
day is the superior of the flrst-class working 
petty offleers, and solely attends to police 
matters under the master-at-arms or super- 
intendent-in-chief. 

Corporal (koi^po-rul), a [L. cnrjioralla, 
from ctnpuK, body.] 1. Belonging or relat- 
ing to the body, os. ctnrporal pain: opinised 
to mental. 

The poor beetle that we treail ujinn 
III corporal sutTcr.iiu c finds ii l>aiig as great 
As when ti giant clii's 

2 Material; not spiritual; corporeal. ‘A 
corporal heaven where the stars are ’ Loti- 
fner [Rare or tibsolete ] -Corporeal, Cor- 
poral, Bodily. Sec under BobiLT 
Corporal Corporale (kor'pu-ral, kor'po- 
ral), n IL h. corporale {ttalUum, a ctiverlet 
or pall, understood), from L. corjioralia, 
from curpuH, ettrpona, Uie Ixidy. from its 
being regarded as covering the body of 
Christ 1 Ecdce. a fine linen cloth used to 
cover the sacred elements in the eucharist, 
or in which the sacrament is put. - Corptiral 
oatJi, a solemn oath, so called from the 
ancient usage of touching the corfMirale or 
cloth that covered the consecrated elonients. 

Corporality t (kor-po-rari-ti)./i 1 The state 
of being a body or cmiiodied ; opinised to 
epirituality 

If this light hath any corporaltty, it is most sublle 
aiifl pure. Raleigh. 

2. Corporation; confraternity 
Corporally (kor'po-ral-li). adv. Bodily ; in 
or with the Inidy; as, to be corporally pre- 
sent. 

Corporaltyt (kor'po-ral-ti), n. A body; a 
band. 

Corjfonuit (kor'po-ras). n. The corporal or 
commuuion-cloth. * Ornaments, as copes, 
corporataea, chesiblcs.’ Bale. 

QBZporate (kor'po-rat), a [L. corporatua, 
from corporor, to bo lihapca into a Viody, 
from tmpua, body ] 1 United in a body or 
community, as & number of individuals who 
mre empowered tf> transact business aa an 
individual; formed into a body; as, a corpo- 
rote assembly or society; a corporate town. 
2. United; general; collectively one. 

They answer in a Joint and corporate voice Shak. 


3. Belonging to a corporation. * Corporate 
property.’ HaUam. 

Corporate t (kor'po-r&t). v.t To incorpo- 
rate. *To be corporated in my person ’ 
State. 

Corporate t (knr'po-rAtX To become 
muted or incorporatetl. More. 
Corporately (kor'po-mt-li), adv. 1. In a 
corporate capacity.— -2. As regards the btidy. 
*The abbev . . , where he now corporately 
resteth.’ Fahyan. 

CorporateneM(kor'po-rat-ne8),n. The state 
of a body corporate. 

Corporation (kor-po-ra'shon), n. 1. A body 
politic or corporate, formed and authorized 
by law to act as a single person; a society 
having the capacity of transacting business 
as an individual. Co^irations are aggre- 
gate or aole. Corporations aggregate consist 
of two or more persons united m a society, 
which is preserved by a succession of mom- 
liers eitlier for over or till the corimration 
is dissolved by the power that forme<l it, by 
the death of all its memltera, by surrender 
of its charter or franchises, or by forfeiture, 
finch corimratioiis are tlie mayor and alder- 
men of cities, tlie head and fellows of a col- 
lege, the dean and chapter of a cathedral 
church, the stockholders of n bank or in- 
surance company, Ac. A corporation sole 
eunsists of one person only and his sui'ces- 
sors, us a king or a bishop, roriiorations 
again are distinguished into eee.teaiastiettl 
and lay, of the former of which iMirsons, 
liishops, deans, and chapters arc instances 
Lay corporations arc subdivided into eivil 
and eleemosynary - municdpul coi-pi^rations 
and trading coninanics lieiiig examples of 
the former, and hospitals, colleges in the 
universities, Ac ,of tlie latter Unrporntlons 
are usually erected by letters - patent or 
charters of cortioration from the sovereign, 
unless, us in the case of bishops, paraoiis, 
Ac . th(‘y may lield to exist liy fon‘(‘ of 
<*0111111011 law. or ill the cas<*Hof sonic ancient 
municipal conuiratioiis. as that of Loinloii, 
by imnieiiiorial prescription Lately, how- 
ever, the necessities of trade have coniiKilled 
the passing of several eiiai'.tinents. in viritit* 
of which any body of persons uiiit>ed for the 
purposes of tnule may uc<iuire for tlieiii- 
selves a <*onKirate charai'ter See .Iotnt- 
ST<H*K. LiMITKb IJAltlLITY, MrNIClPAL. 
Corpora tion and J'est A ets ’Jlie ( 'orporatioii 
A<*t, passeil in the reign of Uharles II , pro- 
viMited any iierson from being regularly 
elected to any <ifllce belonging to the gov- 
emiiie.nt of any city or coriioratloii in Kng- 
luiitl unless he hud, within twelve muiiths 
nrei'ciliiig, received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s siippiT iu'cordiug to the rites of the 
Church of Englainl. The Test Act, passed 
ill the suinc I'eigii. re<|iiired all otflccrs, civil 
and military, to take the oaths anil make 
the declaration against transiibstantiation, 
in the Court of King's Itoiich <ir Cliniicery, 
within six months after their lutmission; 
and also within the same tiim* to rei'eJve 
the sacraniniit according to the usage of the 
Church of England in some public church 
In 182t< iKitli thcs(* acts wen* r(*peuled - 
2 The lioily, generally large, of a man or 
animal. ((\>lt<Ni and hiiiiiorous | 

Corporator (kor'ixi-nit-^r), H A metnlHir 
of It (’oriKiration {Rare | 

Gorporaturet (kor'po-rttt ur), n The state 
of being embodied Dr U More. 

Corporeal (kor-jio’re-al). a Gf or pertain- 
ing to a iHHly. having a body; consistiiig of 
a iiiHtcrial luidy; material: opposed to spi- 
ritual or immaterial : as. our corporeal 
frame; rorptreal substance ‘ The |ierfect 
loveliness iif eorporeul form ’ Dr Caird. 

His oinni|)Otcncc, 

That to corporeal sut)«t.iiit.eii could add 
Speed almost spiritual. AftUon. 

—Corporeal rights, in law, such as full under 
the senses and may be seen and handled, 
in contradistinction to incorpm-eal rights, 
which ore not subject to the senses, as ob- 
ligations of all kinds - Ctirjtorral, Corjwrat, 
Bodily. Hee under BoPILY. 

Corporoallim (kor-pO'i^-al-izm), n The 
principles of a corporeolist; materialism. 

The Atheists pretend, from the principles of 
corporea/istn itself, to evince that there can l>e no 
corporeal deity after this maimer Ludviorth 

Oorporealilt (kor-pO're-al-ist), n. Gne who 
denies the existence of spiritual substances. 

Coxporeallty (kor-pd'K*-8l"l-ti),n. The state 
of being corporeal. 

Corjioreally (kor-jid^rS-al-ll), adv. In Ixidy; 
in a bu<lil^orm or manner. 

CcnnPOrelly (kor-pO-r^'l-ti), n. The state of 


having a body or of being embodied: nia^- 
teriallty. [Rare.] 

The one attributed corporeity to God. Sttlling^eet. 

CorporeoUBt (kor-pO're-us), a. Having a 
body ; bodily. * 80 many corporeous sliapea ’ 
Uammond. 

Corporlflcation (kor-pd'ri fl-ka"8hon), n. 
Tlie act of cor|)orifyiug, or giving body to. 

Corporifyt [kor-p<Vri-fI), v.t To enilKidy; 
to form into a boily. ‘The spirit of the 
world CAirporified. ' Boyle. 

Corposant (knr'pd-zant), n. [Fg. ewpo 
santo, lit. lioly body. 1 8t. Elmo’s Are or light, 
a ball of electric light often observedf in 
dark tempestuous iiiglits about the decks 
or rigging of a sliip. Also written Compos- 
ant, Composant. 

CorpB (kdr). n. pi CorpB(kdrz). [Kr..froin 
L. corptia, body . ] An urgaiiized botly of men ; 
a body of troops; any division of an army; as, 
a of voliuitcors. Corjis d’arnu*e [Fr.], 
one of the largest divisions of an army in 
the field. - Corps de bataille, the main body 
of an army drawn up for battle between 
the wings. - Corps de garde, a post occupied 
by a body of men 011 watch, also the luidy 
which occupies it.— Corps de reserve, a body 
of triHips kept out of the action, with a 
view of being brought forworil if their aid 
should be reipiired. — Cofps dipltnnatwue, 
the holly of ministers or diplomatic char- 
acters Cvrt)s Legislatif, the lower house 
of the Frencn legislature, established under 
Napoleon 111. in 1867. Its members were 
elected for six years in the proportion of 1 
to 35, (KM) electors.— Corjis volant (a flying 
body), a body of troops intended for rapid 
inoveiuents. 

CorpBt (korpH). n. |8ec (\>Ki>8E.] 1. A living 
biMiy; till* butniui frame 


AVuiiieii .iiul niiiiiis shall partii iiKirly px.iiiiine 
iipiiarfll, their 
Jiu h 


I I' 

themselves .ibinit the viiricty i>i their 
too iiUKh ( are ui their corp\ 


[O.E. euros, Fr riwps, 
ixly J 1 'riie ilead body 


It hcome. 

2. A carcass; a dead boily See ('oRl*HR.— 
3 Keelea. the lunil witli aliich 11 prebond or 
other ecitlesifistical olltce is endowed. 

The prebendaries, over and aliove tlieir rcHerved 
rents, It.ive a ler/f. " Hacon, 

CorpBO (korpM), n 
from L corjma, a boily J 
of a human ludiig - 2. t A living body; body 
ill oppoHitioii to the soul 

To stuff this maw. Dus vast unlude-houiid corpse. 

Aftlron. 

( old miiiilmess straiulit liereavcs 
Her ttitp\f of sense, ,iiui the air her soul reteives 
Dry den. 

Syn Body, corse, enreass, reniniiis 
Corpse -candle (korps'kan-dl), n 1. A 
candle used at c(*i‘cnionioiis watchings of a 
cori>s(' before its inti'nncnt A camlle iiscul 
often to be set upon the corpse itself. 2. A 
local name for will-o’-lhe- wlsji, or ignis 
fatuus, from its being supposed to portenil 
death, oiul to indicate by its course the road 
the coriiso will be bornt* 

Corpse-gate (korps'gat), ». A covered gate- 
way at the cntruiice to church-yiirilH, in- 
tciiiled to sliel ter tilt* Imriul procession from 
rain Calleii also Lich-gate (which see) 
Corpulence, Corpulency (kor^ph-lens, kor'- 
pu-lun-si), n. jL corynihditia, from corpus, 
a boily. J 1. FlesliineHs. excessive fatness; 
a state of lieiiig loaded with flesh, as the 
body of a human lielng.- 2 t Density or so- 
lidity i.f matter. ‘Tlie heaviness and cor- 
piilency of the water requiring a great force 
to divide it.’ Bay. 

Corpulent (koFpii-lent), a | L cjirjiulentus. 
from eurjrus, a body.) 1 Having a great 
bulk of body; stout; fat. 

They provided inc always a strong horse, because 
I was corpulent and heavy. tlmkluyt 

2.t Holid; dense; opaque ‘Hie overmuch 
perspicuity of the stone may seem more <?or- 
pulent’ Holland My.n Fleshy, stout, 
Dulky, fat, pursy, oliese. 

Corpulently (kor'pu-lent-ll), adv. In a cor- 
pulent manner 

CorpuB ( kor'pus ), n pi Corpora (kor'po- 
ra) |L J IM a body, matter of whatever 
kind In anat a tenn applied to several 
parts of the atiinial structure, as corpus 
ealloaum (finn liody). the great band of ner- 
vous Diatti;r whien unites the two honii- 
spherea of the renibrum in mammals. -- 
Corjiua Chriati [lit. Ixaly of (Uirist], a festival 
of the Church of Rome, kept on the next 
Thursilay after Trinity Kutiday, in honour of 
Uie eucharist 

In deep contrition scouraed himself in l..ent. 
Walked in urocesslons with his hear] down bent. 
At plays of Corpus ChrtUt oft was seen, 

And on Palm Sunday bore his Imiw of green 

Longfellenu 


ch. ehadn; 
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’-Corpui delicti [L.], in the criminal law of 
Scotland, the attbstanoe or body of the crime 
or offence charirod, with the varioua drcum- 
atancea attending ita commiaaion. aa aped- 
fled in the libel.- Corpus juris eanoniei 
[L.]. the Ijody or code of canon law.— Cofynia 
juris eivUis [L. j, the body of civil law. 
Oovpuianoe (kor'pu-sana), n. Same aa Cor- 
j^ant 

Oorpuidle (kor^pua-l). n. [L. eorpuseulum, 
dim. ut corpus, body.] 1. A minute particle, 
molecule, or atom of matter 

It will adU inuLh to our natisfactiun, if theie car- 
PustUs can tic diBcovered by microscopes Newton. 

2. In physUd. a minute animal cell Kruerally 
incloaiuK (cranular matter, and a«imetime8 
a apheroidttl body called a nucloua; aa. 
blood corpuscles, chyle corpuscles 

The exterior of each (red) corpuute is denser than 
its Interior, which contiuii!, .i senii lluid. or (|uitc fluid 
matter, of a red enUmr, c.illoil htrmofflobtn lly 
pro|Jcr processes tins iiitiy In: rcsnlved tiitn .ni aibii- 
minouK substance terinc'l p/obn/iM. and u peculiar 
colouring; in.itter, whu h is c ■iIIimI ha’tnatin I he 
sac'like colourless torpntitc, with its nucleus, is what 
U called a nm Icatcd ttU tluxiey. 

Oorpuaculax (kor imH'ku-l^r), a KelatinK 
to coritUHclcH or Hiiiall particlofl, HiipjioHcd to 
be the coiihtituciit niutcrinlH of all lur({e 
bodivN. (UirpuMcular forces, tlioMo forccH 
which modify and rcinilutc tliu HciiHiblc 
foniiH and nicchaiiicitl ruIatioiiH of taiitfilde 
mutter, Hfid wliirh exert their ntdioii on tlie 
particlcM of liiidicM, cnrpmriilar force, or 
corpHsculat urtion, iH tlic Hanii* an cohesive 
force (‘orposcular philosophy, that Hyetcm 
of phiioMiijiiiy whicli uitcuiptH to accoiiut 
for tiic jiiicnoinviia tif iiatiiru i>y the motion, 
fiKiire. ivHt, ]ioHitioii, (V.c . of the minute 
piirticicH of iiiatler It ih otherwise known 
by till* name of the Alotnie Phihsophy. — 
Corposculnr theory, a tiicory for cx]iluiniiiK 
the nuinre of IIkIiI Aci'ordiiiff to this 
theory tin* Him and aii other luiniiiotis bodies 
liiivc the projicrty of cinittiiiK oxceedinKly 
minute piirtieicH of tlieir HiiiiHtunee with 
prodiKioiiH veliK'ity, and ttieHc purtieloH on- 
teritiK tin* eye prodtie.e the sensation of 
vision It lutH uIho betm tunned the Jimis- 
sitm Theory See LltiiiT and rsiiULATORY. 
Oorpuacttlarian ( kor-)ius'ku<lH^'ri*au ). a. 

(\irpUHeuiur I Rare or olistilete.l 
Ck)rpuBOUlarlaii ( koppuH'kuda'Ti nn ), n. 
An ndvocute for the corjiiiHcular iibilosophy, 
or corpiiBi'uiur theory of liifiit 
CorpuBCUlarlty <kor*pu8'ku-ia"ri-ti), n 
Htute of hciiiK eonniseuliir f Ran*. ) 
CorpUBOttle (kor-ptis'kul), n. Same ns Cor- 
jmscle. 

donucle (ko'ra kl), n Same as Orracle. 
Corradei (k<i-rad), r t pret. A* pp comuted; 
ppr cocradinff lb cor tor con, anti rado, 
to mil 1 Tti kmiw into; to wear away; to 
fret ' Wealth corraded liy corruption ’ J>r. 
H Clarke 

Oorradlal (ko-nVdi-al). a (b cur for con, 
toRetluM', and radhis, a ray ] llatliatiiitK 
from or to the same eentrt) or jioint Coic- 
rUiyc. IRare j 

Oonadiate (ko ra'di-at), V t tb. cor for cmh, 
anil radw, radiatum, to beam See Kapi- 
ATK. Kay 1 'I'o coneviitrate to one point, 
as liicht or rays 

Oorradlation (ko-riVdi-u"8lioii), n. (b. con 
and rad irtt Hi See Ray.] A eon j tine lion of 
rays In one point 

Corral (kor-rui'). « ff*p.. fmm corro, a 
eirelu.] 1 A pen or inclosure for horses or 
euttle (Coinnion in Spauisli Anierien and 
parts of till* I'nited States |-2 An inelosure 
fonnutl of wiuprons employed by eiuiiirrauts 
when on tbeir way to the far west of 
AmeritMi as a means of defence atxaiiisl In- 
tliaiis a A strotiu stockade or iiielosuri' for 
capturiiiK wiUI elenliaiits in (.'uyloii lln 
last sense probably rrom Pr curral, a cattle 
jMin ] See verb. 

Corral vkt»r-rar). v t. pret A pp corralled 
or corralcd: ppr corraUiny or corahny 'I’o 
form Into a corral; to form a corral or in- 
elosure by means of See extract 

Tlu'% iorfo! the wuiftpins; that in to vi). Ihcv sc! 
them III the tiinii of an ellipse, open only at one end, 
fir s.ilclv . crti, h wn^i^'i'n loc ked aifaiiist Its ll(•l|;hll<>ul , 
overlappiiii: it by u third of the lrii);tli, like s» ales m 
pUtr ariiioiir, this ellipse bsiiitf the form of ileieiu* 
«i;anist ludi.in att.uk wimh loiu; cxperieiue in Uun 
tier warlaii* had ptoxed to the old Mr xu an traders 
in these revrlmis i,< be the most ellectiXT sliicul 
When the xx.«|2);oi'sarr eerra/.e./ the xxsennre ttiiiirvl 
loose to ift arc U' ft Pison 

OorraOOi01Ul,t n (\>rreelu>n Chaucer. 
Corraot (kiurekl'). u lb corrccfiw, from 
corriijo ctm. and reyo. m set rhfht, rectus, 
riftht, stiiilRiit See KiuriT ] Set right, or 
made straight . in aeconlotiee with a certain 


atandard; conformable to truth, rectitude, 
or propriety; not faulty; free from error; 
aa, eorreet behaviour; correct principlea; 
correct views. * Always the most eorreet 
editions.' Felton. ‘Sallust the most ele- 
gant and eorreet of all the Latin hlstoriana.' 
Addison -8yn. Kight, accurate, precise, 
exact, regular, faultless. 

Correct (ko-rekt'). v.t. [L. eorreetus, eor~ 
riyo- eon and tego. See RIGHT.] 1. To 
make right; t<» bring int<i accordance with 
a certain standard; to bri^ to the standard 
of trath, justice, or proiiriety; to remove or 
amend moral error or defect; as, to oorrset 
manners or principles 
*l'his IS .1 defeat iti the make of !,oine men's minds 
which can scarce ever be corretfed afterwards 

Jiumet. 

2. Til a physical or literary sense, to remove 
or retrenen faults or eirors; to set right; to 
amend: as, to correct a proof for the press. - 

3. To punish for faults or deviations from 
moral rectitude; to chastise; to discipline; 
as, a child should be corrected for lying: 
said of persons 

( orrttt thy sun, and he shall tfivc thee rest 

Prov XXIX. ty. 

4. To obviate or remove whatever is wrong 
or incoiiveuient: to reduce or change the 
qualitioB of anything by mixture, or other 
application; to counteract whatever is in- 
jiiriuiis: us. to correct the acidity of the 
stomach liy alkaline preparations. 

Water is tin* proper drink' its quality of relaxing 
may lie correited by botlhit; it jlrbuthnot. 

- Correcting plate See MAGNETIC CoMPKN- 
8ATOK. — SVN. To rtMttlfy, amend, oniond, 
rcfonii, improve, chastise, punish, discip- 
line, chasten 

Correctable, CorrecUble (ko-rokt'a-bi, 

ko-rokt'i-bl). a. Capable of being corrected; 
tiiat may lie corrected Fuller, 
Oorrect^t (ko-rekt'i-fl), v.t. To correct; 
to set rigiit. 

It IS not to itc .1 justice of peace, 

1 o pi< k natiit.il philosoiiliy out of bawdry. 

When your worship's pleased to tomcti/y n lady 
heau 

Correction (ko-rok'shon), n [L eorreetio J 

1 The act of correcting; the act of bringing 
to a Just standard, either moral or physical; 
the removal of faults or errors; as, the cor- 
rection of opinions or iiitinners; the correc- 
tion of a liouk or of the press Sneciflcully, 
in printing, the pointing out, or aiHc.ovoriug 
tile errors in a printed sheet, in order that 
they may be amended by the compositor 
belitre the sheet is printed off 'I'ho correc- 
tions are placed on the margin of every 
page, against the line m which the faults 
arc found; ami there ore different cliarac- 
ters used to express different con'cctioiis -- 

2 'riiat which is siibstituttMl in the place of 
wliat is wrong, os. the corrections on the 
prtnif arc too iiiiineruus —8. That which is 
Inteiulod to rectify or to cure faults; ]>un- 
ishuiciit; tlisclpliiie ; chastiseineiit ; that 
which corrects. 

Wilt thou, pupiMikf, 

Take thy tarmtton niiUily, kiss tlic rod? .ShaS 
My sun, despise not the ihakteiiing of the Lord, 
nor be weary of his rarrve/iew Prov hi ii. 

4 Critical notice; aniinad version, -h Abate- 
ineiit of noxhiiis qualities; the counterac- 
tion of what is inconvenient or hurtful in 
its effects; as, the correction of acidity in 
tlie stomach House pf correction, a house 
wliere tllsonierly iiersous are conllued ; a 
bridewell. 

Correctional (ko-rek'shon-al). a. Tending 
to or intended for correction. 
OorreoUonort (ko-rek'shon-i^r). n (me who 
is, or has Iteen. in the house of conrcction. 
• You liltliy. famished correetiouer ' Shak. 

! Gorrectlye (ko-n^kfiv). a Having the 
i power to correct; having the quality of 
I removing or obviating what is wrong or iii- 
juriims; tending to rectify; as, corrective 
IHuiuUies. 


MuUirrncs are pectoral, carreettve of bilious alkali. 

I Arbuthnot 

' Correctiyo iko-rekt'lv). m. l. That which 
hiis the iHtwerof correcting; that which has 
I the quality of altering or obviating wliat is 
wrong or injurious; as, alkalies are corrcc- 
fiiVK of acids, itenalties are correctives of 
iniiiioral conduct 

SiMiif tarrtcett'T to its evil the French monarchy 
I must hiixc rcceixcd Bur St 

; 2 1 Limitation; restriction, ‘With certain 
i Citrrrcft rex and exceptions.' Sir M. Hale 
. Correctly (k<»-rekt'U), adv In a correct 
I manner, in I'onformity with truth, justice, 
rectitude, or propriety; according to a stan- 
. dard; in conformity with a copy or original; 


exactly; accurately; without fault or error; 
as, to behave eorrseUy; to write, speak, or 
think wrreetly; to judge eorreetly. 
OonreotllflM (ko-rekt'nes), n. 1 . Conformity 
to truth, justice, or propriety; as, the ear- 
reetneu of opinions, of jud^ent, or of 
manners.— 2. Conformity to settled usages 
or rules; as, eorreetness in writing or speak- 
ing.— 3. Conformity to a copy or ori^naL 
' Those pieces have never before been printed 
with. . . correctness.' iSuttift.— 4. Conformity 
to established rules of taste or proportion; 
as, the eorreetness of design in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. ‘ Correctness of 
desi^ in this statue.' Addison.— Sim. Ac- 
curacy, exactness, regularity, precision, pro- 
priety. 

Corrector (ko-rekt'er). n. 1. One who cor- 
rects; one who amends faults, retrenches 
error, and renders conformable to truth or 
propriety, or to any standard; as, a corrector 
of the press; a corrector of abusea— 2. One 
who punishes for correction ; one who 
amends or reforms by chastisement, reproof, 
or instruction. 

O great corretior of enormous tinicb! 

Shaker of o'er-rank states, that hcalest with blood 
The earth wlien it is sick, and curest the world 
O’ the plurisy of people Bean. (¥ Ft. 

8. 'I'liat which corrects; that which abates 
ur rcniDves what is noxious or Incon- 
venient; an ingredient in a composition 
wliich abates or counteracts the force of 
another: as, an alkali is a corrector of acids. 

Turpentine is a corrector of quicksilver. Quincy 

Correotory (ko-rek‘tor-i), a. Containing or 
making correction; corrective 
Correoitory (ko-rek'tor-i), n. A corrective. 
Corregidor (ko-re'ji-dor), n [Sp., a cor- 
rector. from corregir, ttt correct ] In Spain, 
the chief magistrate of a town In Vortu- 
gai, a magistrate possessing administrative, 
but no governing, power. 

Correi, Corri (kor'rl), n The hollow side 
t>f a hill, where game usually lies. See Coii- 
KIK. which is the usual spelling. ‘ Fleet foot 
on the eoirei.‘ Sir H' ScMtt. 

Correlate (ko'ra-iat), n and rela- 

tus See Relate ] (Jue who, or that 
* w hich, stands in a reciprocal relation to 
srimcthing else, as father and son. 

Wlhitcver amount uf power an organiMii expends 
III any hh.'i))e, is the torrclate and equivalent of a 
flower that wus taken into it front without 

Herbert Spencer. 

Correlate (ko're-lat). v.i pret. & jtp corre- 
lated; ppr correlaUny. To have a recipro- 
cal relation; to be reciprocally related, os 
father luid son 

Correlate (ko're-lat), v. t. 'To place in recip- 
rocal relation; to institute a comparison ur 
paralleliHiii Itetwceii; to tictenniiie tlic rela- 
tions between, as Itetween several objects 
or pbenonienu which bear a reseinbluiice to 
one another. 

Correlation (ko-re-lu'sbuu), n Reciprocal 
relation, correB]M>ndiug similarity or piu'al- 
lelisni of relation or law. - -Correlation if 
forces. See under Force. 

Correlatiye (ko-reFa-tiv). a [ L eon and 
relativus See Relate and Relative. ] 
Having a reciprocal relation, so that the 
existence of one in a certain state depends 
on the existence of auotlier; reciprocal. 

Man and woiiian, master and servant, father and 
son. prince and subject, are < arrelatcfe terms Hume. 

The rational foundation then of all government, 
and the origin of a right to govern, and a carre/attve 
duty to obey is this . Broupham. 

Corx^tlve (ko-rel'a-tiv). n 1 That which 
is correlative ; that of which the existence 
implies the existence of something else; 
thUH 'master* and * servant’ are wrrelaiives. 

* That evident mark of relation which is be- 
tween correlatives ’ Lodu.- -2. In gram, the 
antecedent to a pronoun. 

CorrelAtiTely (ko-rel'a-tiv-UX adv. In a 
correlative relation. 

CorralatlvenaM (ko-reVa-tiv-nes), n. The 
state of being correlative. 

CorreUglonirt (ko-rg-li'jon-ist), n. One of 
the same religious persuasion as auotlier; 
one Itelnnging to the same branch of the 
t’liurch. 

In th.»t event the various religious pcrsuastoiib would 
strain every effort to secure an election to the council 
ot Ihext carrelty^tomsts Sir H’ Hamilton. 

Coneptlon t (ko-rep'sbnn). u [ L. cm reptio, 
from corripw, correptum, tt> seize U]>on, to 
reproach— eon, together, and rapio. tt> seize. J 
I'hiding; reproof; reprimand. ‘Fraternal 
oorrrpfum.' Bp. Fell. ' Angry, passionate 
correption.' llammond 
CoirtBpond (ko-re-s|>ond'). r.t fFT corrt- 
spondre, from L. cor for eon. mutually, and 


F&te, Ar, fat, fall; me. met. h^r: pine, pin; u6te. not. move; tiibe, tub. bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abnne; 5’, Sc. tsy. 
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rupondeo, to answer. See Rsspond.] 1. To 
lie correspondent or congruous: to be adapted 
to; to be suitable to; to be adequate or pro- i 
portionate to; to ag^; to fit: used a^ j 
lutely or followed oy with or to; as, his ’ 
words and actions do not earrogpond; levity ! 
of fnanners does not correspond with the I 
clerical character. ' 

Words beinjr but empty sounds, any further than 
they are siffns of our ideas, we cannot but assent to 
them, as they comspond to these ideas. LocAe. 

2. To communicate by letters sent and re- 
ceived; to hold iutercourtie with n person 
at a distance by sending and receiving 
letters. 

An officer rose up and re.id the stitutes; 

Not for three years to correspond home . . . 

Not for three years to speak with any men. Tennyson. 

8. t To hold communion. 

Self-knowing and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven Milton 

Syn. To suit, agree, fit, answer. 
CorreipoiUlenoe(ko-re-Bpond'enB), n. 1 Re- 
lation; congruity; mutual adaptation of one 
Uiing to another ‘The eorreoptmdvnee of 
an event to a prediction.' H’orct*«<er. - ‘2. In- 
tercourse iietwoen persons at a distance 
by means of letters sent and answers re- j 
ceived; as, the iniuistors of the two courts 
have had a corrfsjnnulence on the subject of 
commerce. 

To facilitate correspondence between one p.irt of 
London and another, u.is nut originally one of the 
object!, of the post-offit e Macaulay, 

Hence - 3 Tlie letters which pass iictweon 
correspondents; us. the ctirrespondenee of 
the miuisters is published - -4 Friendly In- 
tercourse; reciprocal exchange of ofllces or 
civilities, connection. 

Let milit.iry persons hold i orrevpaudence with 

the other grc.it men in the st.ile /tat on 

fi. 1 n the fltif artH, the adaptation of the parts 
of a design to one another 
CorreBpOndency(ko-rc-s])ond'en-si). n Cor- 
respondence (in sense of relation, congruity, 
adaptation of one thing to another, friendly 
intercourse, connection) | Obsolescent | 

The correspondent tes of types .uid antitypes , . 
may be reasonable cotihrinations of the foi cknowlcdge 
of (kid Clark. 

Their proteedings. examinations an»l votes there- 
upon had and iii.kIo, .i*. a breacii of the privileges of 
the House of Peers, .ind sontrary to the fair corre- 
ipondent v which ought to be between the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

CkHTespondexit (ko-re-spond'ent), ^ l Suit- 
aide; lit; congruous; agrcealde; uiiswcrable; , 
adaiited; ns, let behaviour be eorrettinnulent I 
to profession, and both be corroHpofuU'nt to 
good morals - 2 t Obedient, conformable in 
liehaviour 

1 will lx* torrerpondenttf coniiiiand 
And do iiiv spintiiig gently Shak 

Gorreipondent (ko-re-sjiond'ent), n One 
who corres]}onds; one with whom an inter- { 
course is carried tin by letters or messages; | 
a iicreon who sends regular eoinmunicutioiis 
to a newspaper from a distance ‘ A negli- 
gent eorregpimdent ’ Melmoth. —Special cor- 
respondent, a person, generally a man of 
some literary reputation, conimissloned by 
the proprietor or proprietors of a newspaper, 
to record and transmit the details of some 
great event taking place, as a war. 
Correipondently (kn-re-spoud^Mit-ii), adv. 
In a corresponding manner 
Corresponalng (ko-re-spond'ing), p and a 
1. Cfurying on intercourse by letters. - 
2 Answering; agreeing; suiting. - Ctyrre- 
uponding member of a societu, one residing 
at a distance who cun'esponds with it on its 
siiecial subject, but goucrally has no deliber- 
ative voice in its administration 
Correspondingly (kct-re-spuiul'ing-ii), adv \ 
In a con‘espondiiig manner 
Corresponsive (ko-re-sponsMv), a Answer- 
able; adapted. ShaJe. 

Corresponslyely (ko-re-spons'iv-ii), adv In 
a corres|tonding manner 
Corridor (ko'ri-ddr), n [From It. corridt/rc, 
from eorrere, L eurrere, t<i run ) 1 In 

arch a gallery or passage in a iiuiiding lead- 
ing to several chambers at a distance from 
each other —2 In fort tlie covered way 
lying round the whole compass of the forti- 
fications of a place. 

Corrie (kor'rl), n. fGael. eoire. a corrie ] A 
•teep hollow in a hillside .Kee extract. 

A rem:«rkable feature of the granite hills of Arran 
It the corrus . They generally present the 

•PP*arance of a volcanic cr.it‘er, i».irt of one wrte of 
which has di&appeared I* or obvirms reasons it wilt 
^ evident to the most iiiex|ieriefu.ed observer th.it 
there is no analogy between the cornes and nuHleni 
volcanic craters, and it is probable that they owe 


their origin to the softer nature and earlier decay of 
the rock, whh which at remote periods they may 
even have been nearly filled. <4. C. Ramsay. 
CorrigP,tv.f. [Fr.] To correct. Chaucer. 
CorTteMUtniil OcO'ri'Jen'dum), n. pL Corrl- 
mnoik (ko-ri-Jen'daX A thing or word to 
be corrected or altered. 

Conlgeilt (ko'ri-jent), a. [L eorrigenv, eor- 
rigetuie, pp. of earrigo, to correct See Cor- 
rect.] In rneti. corrective. 

Corrlgent (ko^ri-jentx n. In tned. a correc- 
tive. 

ConigHdllty (ko'ri-ji-bU'l-ti). n. Corrigi- 
bleness. 

Corrlfllble (ko'ri-ji-bl). a [lY. , from L. cor- 
rigofio correct ] 1 That may be set right 
or amended; as. a corrigible doted. - 2. That 
may be reformeii; as. the young man may be 
corrigible.— 3. Punishable; that may be clias- 
tisod for correetioiL 

Htf was adjudged rnrrv'i^/r for such presuniptuuus 
language l/trtoell. 

4.t Having power to correct; corrective. 

The* power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will. .Shak. 

Cor]iglbleneBB(kn'r{-ji-bl-iieB). n. The qua- 
lity • being corrigible 
CorrlglolaCko-rl- jiV>-la). n A genus of annual 
or pereiininl prostrate plante, nat order Ille- 
cebrncen' There is only one British sped es. C. 
littoralbi (strapwoii). The siwcies are abiiiid- 
aiii ill the countries bordering the Alediter- 
ranean Sea 

Corrlval (ko-ri'vnl). n |L eor for con, to- 
getlier, and K rival. L rivalis See RiVAl. ] 
1 Lit a (ellow-rivni; hence, a rival; a eom- 
petitor ‘The fJeraldines and Butlers, ad- 
versariosand com ivr/s one ngninst the other ' 
Spnuter - 2 A cctinpatiion; a eo-rivul. ‘ Anil 
many niiw corn vain and dear men of estima- 
tion.' Shak [In Isdli uses rare or obsolete I 
For Dr Latham's distinction tietween tills 
word and ro-rirat see extract under Cu- 
lUVAl, 

Corrlval (ko-ri'val). vt .See CivuiVAL 
Corrlvalt (ko-riVal). a Having eontending 
elainiH; einulons ‘ A power equal utul cor- 
rival witli that of f*od ^ rieetwottd. 
Corrlvalry, CorrlvalBblp (ko-rrvnl-ri, ko- 
ri'val-ship), n Competition; joint rivalry. 

‘ Corrimlry and ojipositioii to Christ ’ Bp, 
Hall. 

Corriwatef (ko'rl-viit). v t [L eorrivo, cur- 
nvatnm con. and rivo. to draw off, from 
rii'VH, a liriHik J To draw water out of 
several streiinis into om* ‘Rare devices to 
corrivatc waters ' Hurt on 
Corrlyatlont (ko-ri-va'shon), u TIic run- 
ning of different streains into one 
Corroborant (ko - roll 'o- rant), a [See 
<!oiiuoHOKATE i Htreiigtliening; having the 
power or quality of giving strength ; as, a 
corroborant medicine 

Corroborant (ko-rob'o-mnt), n. A nuHlidno 
that streiigttieiiM the hiiniaii body wlien 
weak; a tome 

Corroborate (ko-rid/d-rat), v t pret pp 
corroborated; pi>r corrtborathu/ [L corro- 
boro con. aiul rcboro. in strengthen, from 
robur, streiigtli ] 1 'I'o strengthen, to make 
strong, or to give additional strength to; as. 
to corroborate the Jiidginciit, authority, or 
liabi ts. lObsolescout. J 

The nerves ,ir<* corroborated thereby It 'at/s 

2. To coiifinu; to make more eertain; to 
estaldish, to give additional asstintnee; as, 
the news was doubtful, but is corroborated 
by recent advicH'S 

When the truth c,f a ix-rson's aViCrtions is rallerl iti 
qurstiou, u is furtunatr for him If he have resjx'i table 
fricnils to his testimony Crabb. 

Corroborate t (ko-robY»-rat), a Corrobo- 
rated , strengthened , eonffrmed. ‘ Kxcept 
they Ih! curnoburnte l»y custom.' Ilaean 
Corroboration <ko-rob'6-rH"shon), n 1 The 
act of strengtliening or couffruiing; addition 
of strengtii, asMiirance, or security; con- 
ffrinatiori; us. the ctrmboratitni of an argu- 
ment or of intelligence —2. That which cor- 
roborates 

Corroboratiye (ko-nib'O-rai-lv), a. Having 
the [Miwer of giving strength or additional 
strengtii; tending to eonflrtn. 
Corroboratiye (ko-rob'o-rat-i v), n. A medi- 
cine tliut strengthens; a cormlKirant. 
Corroboratory (ko-rob'o-ra-ter-l), a Tend- 
ing to slrengtlien; corndHirativc 
I Corroboree, Corrobory (kor-roi/o-re ", kor- 
' rob'o-ri), n. The native dance of the iibori- 
I giues of Australia 

' Corrode (ko-rOd"). » t pret A pp corroded; 
I upr cttrrtniiwj [L. corrodo — eor for con, and 
rodo, to gnaw ] 1. To eat away by degrees; 
‘ to wear away or diminish by gradually separ- 


ating small particles from a body in the 
manner an animal gnaws a substance ; as. 

. nitric acid oorrodes oop}ier. --2. To wear 
away by degrees; to prey upon: to impair; 
to consume by slow degrees; as. the anxious 
I nuui is a victim to corroding care.— 3. To 
I envenom or embitter; to poison; to blight 

Shouhl jcalniisy its venom once diffuse, 
corrodmj! every thought, and blasting all 
Love’s p<iradise. Thomson 

Syn. To canker, gnaw, waste, wear away. 
Corrodent (ko-rAd'eut), a. Having the 
power of corroding or wasting by degrees. 
[Rare.] 

Corrodent (ko-rod'ent), n. Any substance 
or metlicliie that corrodes 
Corrodlatet (ko-ro"di-Ht). v.t. [See OOR- 
RODE. J To eat away iiy degrees 

Corrodibility (ko- rod "i-bil' i-tl), n. The 
quality of being corrodible 
Corrodible (ko-rod"i-bl), a 'riiat may be 
corroded. 

CoXTOdy (kn'rd-di). ti. See I'oKoiiY. 

CorroMolllty (ko-r6s"M»il"i.ti). n. Corrodi- 
bility 

CorrOBlble (ko-rds'l-bl), a Corrodible. 

CorroBlbleneBB (ko - ros ' i - bl - nes), n. The 
quality of huiiig eorrosible 

CorrOBlon (ko-nVzhoii), n [From corrode | 

1 The action of eating or wearing away by 
slow degroes. us liy the action of acids on 
inotals, liy which the stihstaueo is gradually 
changed. 

lortosion is n partiuihir spreirsof dissolution of 
hodit.‘«> citlior by ,iii .iLid or ,-i siiliiii* lll(.■llstruulu. 

Onincy. 

2. Fia the act of eating into, inipairliig, or 
wearing away ; the act of fretting, vexing, 
envenoming, or blighting 

riioiigh It (pfi.'vishii(‘ss) briraksnnt out lu poroxysms 
of oiitr.igr, II wc-.iis out liappiiicss by .slow lortvston. 

TtoliHson 

CorrOBlye (ko-rAs"iv), a. l. Kating; weariug 
away, liaviiig tlie i>ower of gradually wear- 
ing. eoiiHiiming, or inipiilrtng ; us, cm-rorive. 
Huldiiiinte; a cornmve ulcer '"I'lioHe eor- 
rmivetirov' Milton. ‘2. Having thu quality 
of fretting or vexing, envenniiiing or iilight- 
ing 

The sarred sons of \ciig(r.mrr. on whoso roiirsr 
( orroMi't fauitui w.iits Thomson 

-CorroKive vubUmate, tlie hiehluride of 
mercury (HgCly), pre]>iired )>y snldiinirig an 
intimate mixture of e<|ual [larts of eoniinon 
Halt and niereiiric Riilpiiate; it is a white 
erystallibe solid, and is an acrid poison of 
great virulence; the stomach - pump and 
emetics ai’e tlie surest preventives of its 
deletorions effects w'hcqi lu'cldentally sw'iil- 
lowed; whit i/ egg has also lieen found 
serviceable in allaying its poisonous iiiiin- 
em e upon the stomach I i rf^qiiircs '2(i i>arta 
of cold water but only 2 of boiling water for 
Its solution Tt is used in medicine in doses 
of «igth to |>«tli of a grain (‘orrostve suiili- 
niate is a [lowcrfiil antisepth*. and hence is 
employed to jiresurve niiiitoinical prepara- 
tions. Wood, cordage, canvas. Ac , also, 
when soaked in a solution of It. are found 
to lie lietter aide to resist decay wlien ex- 
posi'd to the coniiiined destructive influence 
of air and moisture 

CorrOBlye (ko-ros'iv), u l That which has 
the quality of eating or wearing gradually; 
a coiToding Hiibstuiice 
( orrosn<es arc substaiurs wIiilIi, when plai,ei1 in 
idiitaLt with living paris,gr.i(hiuUyiliMkrgHiu/c them 
Pungltson 

2. Morally, anything which irritates, preys 
upon one, or frets 

Awny; th'iugh parting l>e a fretful corrosive. 

It I*, .ipplicil til a ile.itliful wound ithak. 

CorrOBlvely (ko-ros'lv-Ii). adv IJke a cor- 
rosive ; wltli tlie power of corrosion; in a 
corrosive rnaiiiier 

CorrOBlveneBB(ko-r6s'iv-nes), n I1ic finality 
of corroding, eating away, or wearing; acri- 
mony. 

CoXTOBlVlty (ko-rfi-siv'i-ti). n (hirroslvc- 
riess. [Rare ] 

Corrugant (ko'ru-gaut). a. [See ('okhu- 
OATKj Ilavnig the jiowcr of contracting 
lntf> wrinkles 

Corrugate (k<i"ni-gat). v t pret. A pp ear- 
rwjated ; ppr cornnjatintj [L corrugo, cor- 
rtigaium cor for con, and lugo. to wrinkle ] 
To wrinkle; tfi draw or contract into folds; 
os, to corrugate tlie skin 

Corrugate (ko'ni -gat), a. l Wrinkled; con- 
tracteii 

Iixtcndcd views n narrow mind extend. 

Push out Its corrugate, expannivv make Young. 

2 In zotd and hot. applied to a surface 
wiiich rises and falls in parallel angles more 
or less acute. 
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Ckirxt4Sated(kr/ru-gat^d),j7.anda. Wrinkled. 
—Corruaaied iron, common Hheet iron or 

* galvanized' iron, which has been bent into 
folds or wrinkled by lieing passed between 
two powerful rollers, the ridges of the one 
corresponding to the grooves of the other, 
or by hydrostatic pressure upon a movable 
upper block driven up<in a lower one. Iron 
thus treated will resist a much greater strain 
than flat iron, each groove representing a 
half tuiie. A single sheet, so thin as to be 
unable U> stand without liending when 
placed vertically, will, after corrugation, 
sustain 700 lljs. without l)ending. W alls and 
roofs of temporary buildings, railway sheds 
and bridges, emigrants' houses, churches, 
sheds for dock-yards, Ac., are now exten- 
sively made of iron thus treated. From its 
great lightness and power of resisting vio- 
lent shocks, light Itoais have lasen made of 
it, and it has been proposed as the liest 
material for lifeboats. 

Oomigatlon (ko-ni gfVshon), n a wrinkl- 
ing; contraction into wrinkles 
Ciomuiator (ko'ni'gat-/^'). a in amt. a 
muscle, the citllce tif which is to contract 
into wrinkles tlic ]mri it acts on; as. the cftr- 
niffafor nijterrAlii, a small muscle situated 
on each side of the forehead, which con- 
traris or knits the brows 
(kHrrilgailt(ko-ru'Jent). a Uxamt drawing 
together; cmitractiiig Comment viunele 
Hamo as Cumiaator 

CkimmiiMlhleT (ko-rump'u-bl). a. [Fr ] (/or- 
niptiiile Chancer 

Oorrumpet (ko-nimp'), v.t To. corrupt. 

• Thu clott;re<l blood eornnitpeth.’ Chaucer. 
Oorrapt (ko-mpto. v.t (h ctxrrumfM, cur- 

ruptum enn, and rtunpo tor rvpo, to 
break ] 1. To change from ii sound to a 
putrid or putn^scunt statu; to separate the 
component parts of a body, as by a natural 
process, accompanied l»y a fetid smell; to 
change from a good to a bad physical con- 
dition in any way 

I..iy not up for yovirsulves trc.uiuro*; on earth, 
where intitli itiiil rust corrupt Mat vi. 19 

2 '1*0 vitiate or deprave, in a moral sense; 
to change from gtiod to bad; to pervert; to 
impair, to debase. 

I'.vil I oininunu atiuus torrupt good manners. 

I Cor. nv 13. 

3 To defile, pollute, or Infect. 

Thru t Is he .’irinM that hath his nmtrrrl Just; 

Anil hr Imt naknl, tlmugh link'd up in steel, 

Whose (.unsciriKC with {iijustii.e ih rarrupteti 
.SA,i/t 

4. To pervert or vitiate Uie integrity of; to 
tuitice from a good to an evil course of eon- 
tliict; to bribe 

Kciivm is allow nil yet; there sits a Judge 
That lui king (<in corrupt .\ttak 

r». To tlebasc <ir render impure liy nlteru- 
tions or inuovations; to infect with imper- 
fectittiis or errors; to falsify; as, to corrupt 
language; to corrupt the sacred text. 

IMfUly (orruCO Ihr inelody 
I li.it made thrr fiiiiiuiis oikc when young 

Tennyson 

Oorrupt (ko-nipto. V. i l To become putrid ; 
to putrefy; tti rot. 

The aptness of ,dr or water to corrupt or putrefy, 
tiacoH 

2 To becoim* vitiated; it* lose purity 
Oorrupt (ko-nipt'), a |L corruptm, pp 

of curmnipn Hee the verb ] 1 Changed 
frtmi a sound ti* a putrid sintt;, us by natu- 
ral deeomiHisition; spoiled; tainted; vitiated; 
nnstnind. •Corrupt and iH'stileut bread.' 
KnoUe» 2. Changeil from iht* state of 
Iwlng etirrect, piiri', tir true to a worse state; 
depravetl; vitiated, iterveried 

At what ease 

Might tvrrupt minds tarocurc knaves as torrupt 
To swear against you .sttu/t 

They are corrupt: they have done nltoininable 
works IN »iv I 

3 Debasod; reiidertHl Impun*; chaagt'd bi a 

worse stab*; os. corrupt liuigiiage - 4. Utuidy 
to l»e iutlucueed by a briiie; as, a nnrupt • 
judge; a corrupt coiistltuimey 6 Not gt*n- 
iiine; infwted with or mistakes, as. 

the text is cttmtpt 

Corrupter (kt»-nipt'drX n. One who or that 
which corrupts. See Cobkupt. 

OorruptfOl (ko-rupt'fniy, a. Full of corrup- 
tion; eomipt; corrupting. 

lloiMting Ilf this honnurahle borough to supiKtit its 
own dignity and inde|)endency against all cormptful 
cnrnMshiiients y. Bauln 

OorruptlbUity (ko-nipt'i-bH"i-ti), *». The 
jKissiralitv tif being corrupted. 

OorruptlDle (ko-rupt'i-bl). a [Fr earrup- 
fihle; It orMTMff il!de, ] 1. That may be cor- , 
mptetl; tlMt may become putrid: subject | 


to decay and destruction; as, our bodies are 
eorruptible. — 2. That may be vitiated in 
qualities or principles; susceptiide of de- 
pravation; as, manners are ctnruptUtUt by evil 
example. _ . . ^ 

Corrui^tfle (ko-rupt'l-bl), n. That which 
may ticcay and jierish: the human body. 

This rorrupttbie must put on incorruption 

I Cor. XV. 53. 

OorruptibleneiB(ko-rupt'i-bl-nes}, n. Hus- 
ceptibilitv of corruption; corruptibility. 
CorruptlUy (ko-rupt'i-blil, adv In such a 
manner os To lie comipteti or vitiated. 
CorruptlS^i (ko-runt'ing), n. Act of vitiatr 
ing or destroying the integrity of. 

besides their innumerable corrup^ngs of the 
Fathers' writings. yer. Taylor. 

CteXTUptlSg (ko-rupt'ing), a. Fitted or tend- 
ing to deprave. 

OorruptionCko-rap'slion). n. [L. cementio.] 

1. The act of corrupting, or state of iieing 
corrupt or putrid; the destruction of the 
natural form of bodies by the separation of 
the component parts or by disorganization 
in the process of putrefaction; physical de- 
terioration, however produced. 

Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. W. xvi. 10. 

2. IMitrid matter; pus. -S. Depravity; wicked- 
ness; {lervertion or deterioration of moral 
principles; loss of purity or integrity. 

Having CHCuped the corruption tliat is in the world 
through lust 2 I'et. i 4 

4. Debasement, taint, or tendency to a 
worse state. 

After my death I wish no other herald. 

To keep mine honour from corruption. 

Hut su«.n an honest chronicler ax Griflitli Sha*" 


fi. Impurity; depravation; debasement; ns, 
a corruptiim of language —6. A perverting 
or vitiating influence; more specillcally, 
bribery. 

blest luiper en'dit! hist and l>esi supply! 

Tli.it lends lorruptton ligliter wings to tiy Popt. 

Corruption in elections is tlic great enemy of free- 
dom. y. Aetdfns. 

7. In law, taint; impurity of blood in con- 
setiueiice of an act of attainder of treason or 
felony, by which a person is disabled from 
inheriting lands from an ancestor, and can 
neither retain those in his ^sst^ssion nor 
traiisniit tiieni by descent to bis lieirs 

Corruption of btooil can be removed only by act 
of pnrlminent Klackstone 


Hyn IMitrosconce, putrefaction, pollution, 
deflleiuent. contaiuination, ilepravatlon. ile- 
buHi'inent, adulteration, depravity, taint, 
iirihery. 

ComiptlOlllBt (ko-mp'shou-ist). n. A ile- 
feiider of comiptioti or wickedness Sidnep 
Smith 

Oorruptlve (ko-nipt'iv), a Having the 
]iowei' of comipting, tainting, or vitiating. 


It siiuuld lie endiird willi sonic corruptive qii.dity 
Kity 

CoXTUptleBB (ko-ruptlcs), a Not suscep- 
tible of corruption or det^y. * CorruptlcHg 
niyrrli ’ Prjfden. 

Corruptly (ko-mptliX adv. 1. In a corrupt 
manner; with corruption; viciously, wick- 
edly; without integrity. 


We have ileall very corruptly against tliee 

Nch i 7 

2. Through perverting influences; spccifl- 
cally, by briliery or comiption; as, a jmlg- 
iiient corruptly obtained. 

OorruptneBB (ko-mpt^ues), n 1 The state 
tif lieuig corrupt; putrid state, or putres- 
cence 2 A state of iiiornl impurity ; as, 
the eorruptuem of a judge .S A vicious 
state ; deliasumeut ; impurity ; as, the cor- 
ruptiiciw of language. 

OorruptroBB (ko-rupt'res), n. A female that 
corrupte peace, thou rude bawd ! 

1 iiiiu studied old (orruptress. Utau i*r Ft. 

CorBage (kor'sAj), n. [Fr ] A liodice ; tin* 
body of a woman's dress. 

CorwUr (kor'aar), f». [Fr. eoraaire, from It. 
cormtrt or l*r, coraari, a corsair, from Vr. 
aud It. eorita. a course, a cruise, from L. 
euraus, a course, from eurro, to run. 1 1 A 
pirate; one who cruises or scours tlie ocean 
with an aniied vessel, without a commission 
from any sovereign or state, seizing and 
plundering merchant vessels or making 
booty on land 

lie left a corsair^s name to other times 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

Ayron. 

2. A piratical vessel. 

Bartiary corsairs infested the coast of the hi editer- 
ranean Prenott. 


Conalc, Oonae (kor^x » a spetdes of 
yellowish fox or dog found in Tartary and 


India, the Vulpea, Cants, or Cynaiopexeortae. 
It is gregarious, prowls by day, barrows, 
and lives on birds and eggs. 

Cor SoonioniB (kor skor-pi-fynis), n. [L., 
the heart of the scorpion.] AuuUier name 
for Antares, a star of the first magnitude in 
the zodiacal constellation Scorpio. 

CorBefkorsX n. [Fr. eerps; L. corpus, a body.) 
l.t The living body; bodily frame 

For he was strong, and of so mighty corse. 

As ever wielded spear in wiirlike hand Spenser. 


2. A corpse; the dead body of a human 
being: a poetical word. 

'Twas not those souls that fled in pain 
Which to their corses came again. Coleridge. 


CorBe.t v.t. To curse. Cltaucer. 
GorBMnt,t CorBayntit n. [I. corpus, hady, 
and aa7ictus, holy.] 
A holy body; a saint. 
Chaucer. 

OorB^t (korslet), n. 
[Fr., a double dim. of 
O.Fr. cars, L cjvrpus, 
the body.] 1. A small 
cuirass, or armour to 
cover and protect the 
body, W'orn formerly 
by pikemeii In Eng- 
land it wan enacted 
in 1558 that all per- 
sons having estates of 
£1000 or upwards 
sliould. along with 
other descriptions of 
armour, keep forty 
corselets — 2 Tliat 
part of a winged in- 
sect to which the 
wings and legs are 
,.,,1 attached; the thorax. 
„i„u, to OonMtot , Ooritot 

the thighs (0 (kors'lct), v.t To 

encircle with, or as 
with, a corselet ‘Her arms shall corslet 
thee ' Beau. A- FI. [Hare.) 

CorBe-preBOnt (kors'iire-zent). n. A mor- 
tuary or present paid at the interment of a 
dead iKitiy, which usually consisted of the 
best or sectind best lieast belonging to the 
deceaseil, nntl which was carried along with 
the eor|)se and presented to tht« priest. 

Comet (kor'sot), n |l)im of f).Fr cors, L. 
corjitts, the boiiy.1 Something worn to give 
shajie to the body; a bodice; stays: used 
chiefly by women. It usually consists of a 
sort of jacket fitting cli>sel> to the body, 
stiffened liy strips of steel, whalebone, or 
other means, and tightened 1>> a lace. 

Comet (kor'set), r. L I'o inclose in corsets. 

Comivei (kors'iv), n. A con-osive. 



Corselet (a), uith Morion 


That s.imc latter corsive which did cat 
His teniicr heart. Spenser. 

Comlett (kors'let), V.t See CoRSELBT. 

Comned, Comnnd (kor-snuii'). n [A. Sax. 
corsneed, probably (like O. Fns korbita) from 
root of chouse, s becoming r, as in A. Sax. 
cc6san, to choose, toe euron, we cliose (comp, 
ti. kurett, to clioose), and sneed, a moutiiful, 
a piece, a bit. Called alsti nM-bredd, need- 
bread, bread of necessity ] Tlie morsel of 
choosing or selection; anciently, a piece of 
bread consecrated by exorcism and to be 
swallowed liy a susiiectod person as a trial of 
his innocence. 1 f guilty, it was supinised that 
the bread would, in accordance with the 
prayer of the exorcism, pnnluce cuiivulsious 
and paleness, and find no passage, if the i>er- 
son were innocent, it would cause no harm. 

CortAge (kor-tazh), n. [Fr., from the It. oor- 
tegyiv, from corte, court ] A train of attend- 
ants 

OortBBfkor'tez), n.pl. [l<'nmi Sp. corte, court.) 
The Spaiiisii aud rortuguese name of the 
states of the kingdom, composed of nobility, 
clerg>’. and representatives of cities; the 
assembly of the states, aiisweriiig. in some 
measure, to the parliament of Great Britain. 

Cortex (koi''tekH), 91. [L. ] l Bark, as of a treei 
hoiiee, an outer covering. The cortex in 
plants consists of an inner fibrous layer 
called the liber or endophloeum, a middle 
cellular layer usually containing the colour- 
ing matter - the mesophUxum, and an outer 
corky layer— the eyiphloeum, on the exterior 
of which is Uie epidermis or cuticle.— 2. In 
med. Peruvian bark.— 8. In amt a mem- 
brane forming a covering or envelope for 
any part of the body.— cerebri, the 
cortical substance or external part of the 
brain. 

Cortioal (koritik-alX a. [From L. cortex, 
hark.1 Belonging to, or consisting of bark 
or rind: resembling barit or rind; external; 


FAte, fkr, fat. fgU; mA, met, hAr; pSne, pin; ndte, not. mbve; tfkbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, 8c. abune; 5*. Sc. fsir. 
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belongiiig to the external covering: as, the 
eortical layer of the brain.— Certieof tub- 
ctance, the exterior part of the brain and of 
the kidney, so named from ito bark-like 
•itaation. The same name ie given to the 
bony-like sulMtance which covers the fang 
of a tooth. 

Oortieata (kor^ti-kk-ta), n pi. fBee Corti- 
cate.] The barked corals, a family of corals 
inhabiting a Axed.braneliing polypary, whf>se 
fleshy substance is spread like the branch of 
a tree over a central solid, calcareous, or 
corneous axia It includes the polyipes 
forming the red coral of commerce, so much 
used for necklaces, Ac. i'ho species propa- 
gate by buds and e^. Otherwise called 
Alctfonaria or Selerobatie Zoantharia. 
Oortloate. Cortioated (kor'tik-at, koi^tik- 
at-ed), a. [L. eortieatut, from cortex, bark.] 
Resembling the bark or rind of a tree, an 
epithet, in hoi. for a capsule, in which the 
outer hard part is lined by an inner soft 
layer; or when* the outer 8)H)ugy or cork- 
like port covers the proper crust of the cap* 
Bule. 

Oortldfflr (kor-tis'i-f6r). n. [L. cortex, cor- 
tieit, bark, and fero, to bear. ] One of the 
Corticata. 

Cortlclferoas (kor-ti-sif'^r-usX a. fSeo 
OoRTTCiFER. I lYoducing bark, or that 
which resembles it 

Cortldform (kor-tis*j-fonu), a. fL cortex, 
eortiew, bark, anti fonna, sha)>e J Resem- 
bling bark 

OortlClne (kor'tis-in), n An alkaloid found 
in the bark of the Pajntlm treunUa. 

OorticoBe,OorticouB( kor'tik dz. koi'^tlk-us), 
a. Barky; full of liark: applied in hot to 
hard woody pods, as those of the Caeeiajut- 
UUa. 

CortllB (kort'i-la). n. fit.] 1. In arcA a small 
court, inclosed by the divisions or appur- 
tenances of a building. The (tortile was an 
important adjunct to tbe early cburchcs or 
bawicas, and wasntsuaily of a srpiare form, 
and in Italy at the present day it is often ein- 
bellislied with endumns and statues 2 Tbe 
area or courtyard of a dwolliug-honse. (In 
this sense more often pronounced kort'il] 

Coztllia (kor-tVna), n [L , u caldron. J A 
term used, in describing fungi, to denote 
that portion of the veil which adheres to 
the margin of the pileus in fragments 

Cortiaate, 0orti]iariott8<kor-ti'nat or kor'- 
ti-uat, kor-ti-inVri-us), a. ISco ('outina ] In 
hot having a c<diweb-like structure. 

OortUBa (kor-tu'sa), n (After CortmvH, an 
Italian botanist ] Benr’s-earsnniclc.agenuM 
of jdants, nut order I'rimulaceie, (*ontaining 
a single s]>ecieH fouml in the alpine districts 
of the Old World It is a low, flowering, 
herbaceous perennial, with monoi)etalous 
campanulate flowers of a fine red colour. 

ConiTidiiTn (ko-ruii'dum), 7). [llind. kiiraml, 
comuduin 1 'I'iie earth uliimina, as found 
native in a crystalline state. It is oi'tahed- 
ral, rhomixddal. or pi’ismatic. In hardness 
it is next tn the diamond; the amethyst, niby, 
sapphire, and topaz are considered os varie- 
ties of this mineral, differing from one an- 
other chiefly in colour It is found in India 
and China, and is most usually in the 
form of a six-sided prism or six-sided jiyra- 
mid It is nearly pure anhydrous alumiiia 
(AlgOg), and its specific gravity is nearly four 
times that of water Its colour is various — 
green, blue, or red, inclining to gray, due to 
traces of iron, copper, Ac Emery is a variety 
of corundum Oriental ruby, vrienial tajtaz, 
Ac., are varieties. 

CoruB. See ('AVRU.s 

CoruBcant (ko-rus'kant). a. [See Conrs- 
CATE ] Flushing; glittenug by flushes ‘ Co- 
rnecant imaniH.’ Howell. (Rare] 

CoroBCate (ko-rus'kut). r i pret A pp. 
ruocated; pjir cor^meating [L. corueco, to 
fliuh.] To flash; to lighten; to glitter 
'Flaming fire mr>rc rorwicatiiig than any 
other matter ' Qrernhill 

OoruBOatlon (ko-ruB-ka'shon>, n. [L corue- 
1 A flash, a sudden burst of light 
in the clouds or atmosphere, siudi as that 
produced by electricity in the higher regions 
of tbe atmosphere during night, or by the 
aurora borealis ‘ Lightnings and eorueca- 
tiom ‘ JBacon ' Watching the gentle cftrm- 
cations of <ieclining <la> ’ Johtmm. -2 A 
flash of bitellcctual brilliancy. 

‘Love's labour Lost* is generally ptaevd nt the 
wttoni of the list There is. iixleeti, littU- interest in 
the fable, but there are i>c<tutiful t.ornsntt$ons of 
«ncy. HaUam. 


Flash, glitter, blaze, radiation. 
Conn (korvX n. Same as CorJ 


Conroe (kor-v&'). n. [Fr.. L.L. eorvada, ero- 
ata, for L. eof^ata—cor for eon, intens. , 
and rogo, to ask, prMcribe. Corrogata opera, 
forced or commanded labour.] In feudal 
law, an obligation on the inhabitants of a 
district to perform certain services, as ilie 
repair of roads, Ac., for the sovereign or the 
feudal lord. 

ConrBii,t pp. (From oarm.\ Cut; carved. 
Chaueer. 

Oonretta, Ckirvet (kor-vet', kor'vet), n. IFr. 
corvette, from L. earhita, a slow-sailing ship 
of burden, from eorbit, a wicker basket.] A 
flush-decked vessel, ship-rigged, but with- 
out a qumier-dock, and having only one 
tier of guns. 

Conretto fkor-vet'td). In the manage, a 
curvet (whicli see). 

CoryldSB (kor'vi-de), n.pl. [L. eorvut, a crow, 
and Or eidot, resemblance.] The crows, a 
family of conirostral birds, in which the bill 
is strong, of conical shape, more or loss 
compressed, and the gaiie straight I'iie 
nostrils arc covered with stiff bristle-like 
feathers directed forwards. The family in- 
cludes the coiiimou crow, rook, raven, mag- 
pie. jay, jackdaw, nut-cracker, Cornish 
chough. Ac. 

Corvine (kor'viu), a. [L. eomut, a crow.] 
rertaiiiiiig to the crow. 

Corvorantf (kor^vd-rantXu. Same as Cormo- 
rant 

CorvuB (kor'vus), n. (L. rort'ini, a raven ] 
1 In artron. u constellation of the southern 
hemis)ihere containing nine stars ‘2 1'hc 
nanie given to several ancient military war 
engines, from tlieir supposed 1 ‘esemlilance 
to the beak of a crow Ouu used in marine 
warfai'e, consisted of a strong piece of iron, 
wiili a spike nt the etui, which by moans of 
convenient apparatus was raised to a eertaiii 
height, projected out from tlie vessel’s siilc, 
and then allowed to fall upon the first hos- 
tile vessel that came within Its range. By 
this means the vessel was either seriously 
damaged, or graiipled with so that the flgiit 
became bund to band. Another kind, eorvmt 
denudktor, was usi*d for jmlling down walls 
Ill zwil u genus of coiiirosirnl birds, in- 
c.luding tbe cr<iw, jackdaw, raven, and rook. 

Corybant (ko’ri-bant). n pi OoxytMUltB 
(krm-buiits) The L pi CorybanieB (ko- 
ri-bant'rz), however. Is much more fre- 
((UCiitly list'd A priest of Cybele who cele- 
brated tbe mysteries with mad dunces to 
tbe sound of drum and cymbal. 

CorybantlG (ko-ri-ban'tik), a. Madly agi- 
tated; iiitlamed like the Corybantes, the 
frauitic priests of Cybele 

GorvdaUna, Coxyaaliiie(k(Vrid-a'U"tia, ko- 
riilVliii), 7f A vegetable base which is 
found in the rotit of the plants Corndalit 
hulhoHit and C. fabacea Culled also Cory- 
ditUa 

CorydallB (ko-rid'a-lis). n ((Ir. kftrydallit, 
a lurk, tbe spur of the flower resembling 
that of ilielark ] A genus of dicotyledonous 
plants, nut order F'umuriaceic 'I'lie species 
are mostly small glaucous lierbs, with ternate 
or pinnated leaves, and fiisifonii tiilieroiis 
or fibrous roots. Cowards of eighty species 
have been described, m*veral of which have 
liccn natiiralircd in Britain under the name 
of fumitory, but C. eUivirula, a sninewbat 
degant climbing plant, is tlie only native 
The species are nil natives of temperate 
regions of tbe nortliern liriiiisnbere, except 
four found at the ('ape of Ciood Hope They 
were formerly referred t<» the genus Fumaria 
(Linn ), but differ froio that genus us now 
constituted by having a pod with several 
seeds Many of tbe species are well adapted 
for flower- borders and rock-work. 

CorylaceSB (ko-ril-a'sc-e), n pi (Hee Hory- 
i.rs I A highly init»ortant nat order of 
. HiictaloUH or incomplete exogens, consisting 
of tives or shrubs, chiefly natives of the 
colder parts of tbe world, and valuable either 
for the nuts they tiear or the timber they 
iirodiicc Hic oak, the tieecli, the hazel, the 
horiil>euin, and the sweet chestnut all lielong 
to this order By some botanists tlie Cory- 
I lacea* are regarded as n sub-order of the 
{ Amentaceo! Tlie order is frequently called 
i Cupuliferat and (fuereinrat 

Coxylus (kA'ril-nsX n. [L., from Or koryt, 

. a helmet, in reference to the calyx covering 
the nui j I'he hazel, a genus of shnilHi or 
I small trees, nat order Cot^rlacese, of which 
1 there are seven species natives of the tein- 
I perate regions of the northern hemisi>here. 
I One species, the common hazel (C. Avel- 
I lana), is common in copses and hedges 
throughout Britain. It ^elds a valuable 



timber, and from the nut is obtained an 
abundance of bland oil. 

Corymb (kyrlmb). n. (L. 
eorytnhus ; Or. karutnbot, 
the uppermost imfut, a 
cluster of fruit or flowers, 
from kttrye, a helmet. 1 In 
hot. that form of inflor- 
escence ill which the 
flowers, each on its own pe- 
dicel of different lenguis, 
are so aiTunged along a 
common axis as to form 
Corymb ^ broad mass of flowers 
witli a convex or level top, 
as in the hawthorn and candy-tuft 
Corymblate, Corymbiated (kd-rim'bi-&t. 
k6-rlm'bi-at-ed). a In hoi. adoniod with 
clusters of Iwrries or blossoms in the form 
of corymbs. 

Corymblfero (k6-riin-blf <ir-fi), n. pi. A sec- 
tion of the great nat. order Compositie, 
having their nowors in a corymb. 
OorymblferoUB (kd-riin-hir^r-us), a. [L. 
eorumbi/er-~corytnbUH, and fero, to bear.] 
In Oof. producing corymbs; bearing fruit or 
beiTies ill clusters, or producing flowers in 
corymbose clusters. 

Corsrmbose (ko-riniHiidz), a. In hot. relating 
to or like a corymb. 

OorymbOBBly (kO-rlm'bdz-li), adv. In a 
coryinbost* manner; in the shape of a corymb; 
in corymbs. 

CorymbouB (kO-rim'btiH), a. Consisting of 
corynibff; in clustt*r8 

CorymbulouB, CorymbuloBe (kd-rimTiQ- 
lus. kb-rinrim-ldz), a. Having or consisting 
of little corymbs. 

CorymbUB (ki^-rini'bus). n A corymb (which 
see). 

Corynlda (ko-rPni-da), n.pl. IGr. korynf, a 
eliiu-likc bud or sliooi, and eidott, resein- 
blancc 1 A family of bydruid ctuleutt*ratoa 
The body coiisisis either of a single jiolypite, 
or of several united by a ciDiiosarc, wliich 
usually develoiw a firm outer layer or poly- 

j»ur>' 

Corypha (ko'ri-fn). n [dr koryjihr, tbe 
Hummit; Iti reference to the leaves growing 
ill tufts on the top of this palni.l A genus 
of palniH with gigantic faii-sbaned leaves, 
natives of tropical Asia. I’he firlncipal spe- 
cies are C Tnlirrauf Bengal, iiiid C wnitra- 
nUifern tbe I'ulijmt palm of (Vylon. Tlio 
leaves of tbe former are used )>y the natives 
to write iqioii, and of tbe pith of the latter 
a soft of broad is made. Hue Fan-PALM, 
TALIPI'T-PAI m, Cahnauua. 

OorypluBna, Corsfpbene (ko-ri-fi^'nn, ko'rl- 
fcii), II I dr koTffH, a helmet, and nhainfi, 
to shine , in reference to the inetiilfic play 
of colours in tbe animal.] A geiiiis of tele- 
osteuii tisbes, family Hconibcndn), to which 
the name dolphin (properly belonging to a 
genus of Cetacea) 1ms been popularly trans- 
ferred. Tbe body is elongated, compressed, 
covered with small scales, and the dorsal 
flu cxtuiids tbe whole length of the back or 
nearly so Tbe dolpbin of tbe ancients is 
the C hippurie All the species, natives nt 
the sens of warm climates, are very rapid 
in thcii inotioiiH, and very voracious They 
ni-e of brilliant colours, and are objects of 
admiration to every voyager By some na- 
turalistb ibis genus has been raised to the 
rank of a family under the name (Joryphui- 
nidm. 

CorypluenldlB (ko-ri-f6n'I-d6). n. pi See 

CoRYPlIiKNA. 

Corypbte (ko-rfi-fa). n. [Fr. See Cory- 
PIJEUH.] A ballet-dancer. 

OorypbeUB (ko-ri-fe'us), 7i. [L. eoryphmw, 
dr. kftryphaioH, the leader of a chonis, from 
knryp/te, the head J I'he chief of a chorus; 
the chief of a company. 

Gorypbodon, Corypbodont (ko-rir<i-dou, 
ko-nrd-dont), n (dr koryphf, a point, and 
odout, odvntoH, a tooth ] A genus of extinct 
Ij'ngulata, forming a link between the ele- 
phants and tapirs, so named because the 
ridges of its molar teeth are developer! into 
iioints; fouml in tlie Eocene formations of 
England and Framer 

CorysteB (ko-ris'tez). n A genus of hrachy- 
urous or short-toiled crustaceans, found on 
the coasts of England and France 

OorystldlB (ko-iistl-dC*), n. pi. A family of 
short-tailed crustarjeans or crabs, of which 
the genus Corystes is the type. 

Oorsna (ko-ri'za), n. [dr. koryza, an illness 
arising frf>m cold in the head, from kurye, a 
helmet.] In med. inflammation of the mu- 
cous memlTane of the nostrils, eyes, Ac., 
usually arising from cold. 


ch. chain; Gh, 8c. loch: g. go: J, job« fi, Fr. ton; ng, ting; TB, then; th, fAln; w, loig; wh, whig; zh, azure, -flee KEY. 
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COidnodllOlUI (kot^-d-Ultlnu), n. [Or. 
kogXeinon, a sieve, and ditkoi, a round plate, 
a quoit ] A genus of minute diatomaceous 
algn, with simple disc -shaped frustules, 
remarkalile for the extreme beautv of the 
markings on their surface. Home mtv spe- 
cies have been described, chiefly inhabitants 
of tlie sea, but some found in the fossil 
deriosits nt Virginia, the Bermudas, and 
other localities. 

Ooadnoinancy (kos'sln-d-manFsl), n. [Or. 
koskimm, a sieve, and rnanteia, divination ] 
An ancient mode of divination, by susiiend- 
ing a sieve, or by fixing it to the tM>int of a 
pmr of shears, then repeating u mnniilu of 
words and the names of iwrsons suspected 
If the sieve moved when any name was re- 
peated, tile person was deemed guilty. 

Oo-flacant (ko-sfilcant), n (Aiibrev. of L 
cffmplemrnti urcatut, secant of the comple- 
ment Hee HB- 
CANT.] In ffeorti. 
the secant of an 
arc which is tiie 
complement of 
another to 90''; or 
the co-secant of 
an arc or angle 
is tlie Heeani of 
its complement, 
and incf vena, 

(Hee CoMIM.K- 
MKNT ) Tims In the figure lot ACn be an 
angle mitasiired by the are A li, ami let ncp 
Im* its eomidciiient. measured by tlie arc 
BP; then cii. which is the secant of the 
complenieid urn or iip, is the co-secant of 
A r II or A 11 hi like manner (* ll. the secant 
of A <1 B or A B, is the co-secant of the com- 

jdetrient H r n or B P. 

Oosen, v.f. Same as Cozen (wliich see). 

Ooienage (kur/n-aj). It. Same as Cminage 
(which see) 

OOMnlng (kux'n-ing). n In old KnylUih law, 
an otfence consisting in doing any tiling de- 
ceitfully; cheating; defrauding. 

OOMlI'tlent (kii-Hcn'shi-ent), a. [L co for 
eon, together, and ii2 sentient ] Perceiving 
together 

Ooiey, Oofly (ko'xi). « | l^robnbly of Celtic 

origin; comp (lael cbsanneh, snug, shel- 
tered, from cds, a iiollow or recess; W ews, 
ewsg, a state of rest 1 Well Hhelten>d; snug; 
comfortable; warm, social Written also 
Cosie, Cozuf, Cozy * How cozy and pleasant 
it is here.' Ilartwr’s Monthly. [Cidloii.l 
home urc fitatf I' the- iieuk, 

Ami fnnning iiwignatiniis Pnrns 

After Mr U«>b Sawyer hnrl infortned luiu that he 
mcMiit t« be very muo'. tb.it his frieiul Hen w.Mt 
to be one of the party, they »hook hands and sepa. 
rated 

OOBOy. Cosy (kr/zi). u. A kind of paddetl 
covering «>v cup put over a teapot to keep 
in the heat after the tea has been iufusctl 

Ooilier(knsir^r), r I. [Ir cowntr, a feast ] To 
levy oxiu'tions, as formerly Irish bimllurds 
did on their teiiaiils Sec CoHllKiilNU 

Ooihur (koali'f^r), r t | Allied to rtwrei/, rrutj/ ] 
Tti treat with dainties; to feed with' tlellca- 
cies; to treat kindly and fondly; to fondle, 
to pet (roiloti ] 

*1 hus nhr (Oihfmi up I'lennor with cold fowl and 
port wine frotloft, 

COBhenir (kosh't'^r-tyr). n. One w ho practised 
coshering llrish.l 

C rtmnits>.ii>nrrs were scattered profusely among 
idle tosAemr, who ilaiincd to be dcM ended from 
goiat Irish laiiuhes Af,imt 4 iay, 

OOBherlnff (kosli'^r-iug), n in Indaiid. an 
old feudal custom wherebv the lord of the 
soil was entitled to lie ami feast himself ami 
his followers at a tenant's house. This tri- 
bute or exaction was afterwanls commuted 
for chie/>rent Hee extract 

Caskertnjrs were iisitAtinm. and progresses iu.i<te 
by the lord and his lollowent .iiuong Ins tcnaiiis; 
wherein ho did eat them out of house .uul Imnie 

Vrr ,7 Ihivn 

OOBhery (kosh\'*ri), n. Coslieriug (which 
see) 

C0Bier,t OOBiert (kd'zhl-f^r). n []*r eoser; 
Vr eoudre, pp ettww - L etm, together, and 
suo. Ut sew.) A iMitcher; a colibler ‘Ye 
Bt|ueak out your eozitr's cati'hes.* Shak. 
Oo-Bicnillc&Uve (kd-sig-nif'i-kat iv). a. 
Having tlie same siguifloation. 
Oo-Blcnltary (kd-slg'nl-u-iix n. One who 
aigns a treaty or other agreement along 
with another or others. 

Her Mi0e*tv‘s Government would not have refused 
to examine the question in c<moert with the consign*' 
tartfs to the treaty wraq/a/rr. 

Oo-Bifnitaiy (ko-iig^l-ta-ri). a. Signing 
or having siguttd a treaty or other agree- 



ment along with another or others; as, the 
ctHdaniiary powers. 

OoiUy ^^-li). adt. In a cosey manner; 
enu^y; comfortably. 

COBiXLt n. A cousin or kinsman. 

COBllLt a. Allied; related Chaucer. 
OOBlluige (ku7.'in-aj), n Il'r. eousitiage, kin- 
dred Hee COUSIN.) In teiu, (a) collateral 
relationship or kindred by bbKid ; consan- 
guinity. BurrtU. (h) A writ to recover pos- 
sossioii of an estate in lauds when a stranger 
has entered and abateil, after the deatli of 
tlio tresail, or the grandfather's grandfather, 
or ottier collateral relation. 

0o-8ine (ko'sin), n. [Complement and sine. 
Hee Co hkcant ] In getm. the sine of an arc 
wliich is the com- 
plement of an- 
other to 90“ ; or 
the co-sinc of any 
arc or angle is 
the sine of its 
complenieiit, and 
vice versa Thus, 
let ncB, or the 
arc iiB, Ik' the 
coinjdenieiit of ACB or AB; then KB, which 
is the sine of PCB or iiB, is the co-sine of A on 
or A B. Also F B, the sine of ACB or AB, is 
the co-sine of dob or HB. 

Cob Lettuce (kos let'us), n, A variety of let- 
tuf‘.e intraduced to us from the island of 
Cos. 

1 u Cos we are indebted in England for the Cos- 
iettuce. Kntght 

Coemetio, CoBmetlcal (koz-met'ik, koz- 
mot'ik-al), a. |Gr. kosm&tikm, from kosmos, 
order, beauty.) Beautifying; improving 
beauty, particularly the beauty of the com- 
jiloxion. 

COBmetlC (koz-met'ik), n Any preparation 
that renders the skin soft, pure, and white, 
or helps to beautify and Improve tlie com- 
plexion 

Barlier no more— n g.ay jierfunier rnmes, 

(la whose soft cheek hts own cosmetu blooms. 

Lrabbe. 

OOBmlc, CoBmlcal (koz^ik. koz^mik-ul), a. 
(Gr. kusmikos, from kosmos, the universe, 
order, as of the universe J 1. Relating to the 
universe and to tlie laws by whl(‘h its order 
is maintained. 

According to the universal cosmuat theory, the 
earth, the round and level earth, was the centre of 
the whole system Mtlman. 

Hence - 2 Harmonious, as the universe; or- 
derly 

Mow can Dryasdust Interpret such things, the dark 
cli.iotK dulUird, who knows the nieaiiiiig of nothing 
coimtt or noble, nor ever will know Carlyle. 

8 Pertaining to the solar system as a whole, 
and not to the eortli alone. - 4 In astron. 
rising or setting with tlie sun: the opposite 
of acronyrat fi Of inconceivalily great or 

f iroluiigcd duration; immensely protracted, 
ike the peiiods of time required for the de- 
velopment of great eosmical changes. 

The huni.'in undersmnding, for example — that 
factiltv which Mr Spriuer has turned si> skilfully 
rniitiil u|Kin its own anli-i edents— is itself ti result of 
the pl.iv bt'iween organism and environnient through 
costnu tangrs c/hme tyndall 

-Cosmic speed, that inconceivably rapid 
rati* of speed at which eosmical bodies move 
ill tlieir orbits. 

COBxnically (koz'mik-al-li), adv With the 
sun at rising or setting; os. a star is sidd to 
rise or set ctwnieaUy when it rises or sets 
with the sun 

OOBmogOnal (koz-inog'on-al),a Cosmogonic 
OoBxnogonlc, OoBmogonlcal (koz-mo-gou'- 
ik, koz-iiio-goii'lk-al), a. Belonging to ctis- 
iiiogoiiy 

COBmogoniBt (koz-nu^on-ist). n. One who 
treats of the origin or forroatiuii of the uni- 
verse. one versed in cosmogony. 
COBmogony (koz-tm^on-i), n. M^r kitsmo- 

f fonin ktNtmos, world, and the root pen, to 
iring birth, Hkr. jan.S The generation, ori- 

8 ill, or creation of the world or universe; 

lie doctrine or science of the origin or for- 
mation of the universe. 

CAffMiyvn.), the origin of the world, . . . has been 
a favourite study both of ancient and modem times. 

ti'heuYll. 

All religiniis theories, schemes, and systems, which 
emt trace notions of aumogony, or which otherwise 
reach into its domain, mutt, in so far as they do thu. 
submit to the control of science, and relinquish all 
thought of controUmg it. Tyndall. 

OoBmographer (koz-mog'ra-f^rX n. One 
who dtHK'ruies the world orunivene, includ- 
ing tile heavens and tlie earth; one verted 
in cosmography. 

OoBmogntphic, ChMonoffraidilcal (koz-mo- 
gmfik, koz-mo-grafik-alX a. Jtelating to 


cotmomphy, or the general description of 
the universe. 

COBmoaapliiOBUy ( koz-mo-graf ik-al-li ), 
adv. In a manner relating to the science of 
describing the universe, or corresponding 
to cosmography. 

OOBSlOgrapl^ (koz-mog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. kos- 
mographia— kosmos, the world, and graphs, 
to descrlhe.] A description of tlie world or 
universe; or the science which teaches the 
construction of the whole system of worlds, 
or the figure, disposition, and relation of all 
its parts, and the manner of representing 
them graphically. 

OoBmwbe (koz'mo-lab), n. [Gr. kosmos, 
the world, and lab, root of lambano, to take.) 
An ancient instrument, much the same as 
the astrolabe, formerly used for measuring 
the angles between heavenly bodies. Called 
also Pantaeosm. 

COBmolatZT (koz-moPa-tri), n [Or. kosmos, 
world, and latreia, divine worship.) Tlie 
worship paid to the world or its parts by 
the heathens. 

CpBmolOgloal (koz-mo-loj'ik-al). a. [See 
&)HMOiA)UY.l Pertaining to cosmology; re- 
lating Ui a discourse or treatise of the world, 
or to the science of tlie universe. 

GoBmolOglBt (koz-moro-jist). n One who 
describes the universe; one versed in cos- 
mobigy. 

COBmology (koz-moPo-Ji), n |Gr. kosmo- 
logia— kosmos, the universe, and logos, dis- 
course.) The science of the world or uni- 
verse; or a theory relating to the sinicture 
and parts of the system of creation, the 
elements of bodies, the modifications of 
material things, the laws of motion, and the 
order and course of nature. 

Cosmometry (koz-mom'et-ri), n. |Gr. kos- 
moH, the world, and metron, a measure.) 
The art of measuring the world by degrees 
and minutes. 

COBmoplaBtlC (koz-mo-plas'tik), a . [Gr. kos- 
7mjs, world, and plasso, to form ) World- 
forming; pertaining to the formation of the 
world. ‘Heneca, a cosnwplastie atheist.' 
Hallyteell. 

OosmopoUtaiL CoBmopollte (koz-mo-poP- 
i-tan, Koz-mop'o-lit), n. [Gr. kosmos, world, 
and poliUfs, a citizen.] A person who has 
no fixed residence; one who is nowhere a 
stranger, or who is at home in every place; 
a citizen of the world. 

I Lame tumbling into the world a pure cadet, a true 
cosmofohte: not born to land, lea.se, house, or office. 

litmell 

CoBmopolitan, OoBmopolite (koz-mo-poP- 
i-ton, koz-iiiop'i>-lit),a. Prec from local, pro- 
vincial, or national prejudices or attach- 
ments; having the feelings of a cosmo]>o- 
litc; caiiaiilc of making one’s self at home 
all over the M'orld; common to all the world. 

Capital is liemminK more •ind more cosmopolitan. 

y S Mill. 

The Cheiroptera arc cosmopolitan ProJ. Owen. 

Ill other countries taste is perhaps too exclusively 
national, in (^crm.iny it is cerumlv too cosmopolite. 

Sir If’ Hamilton. 

COBmopolltailiBm ( koz-mo-poPi-tan-izm X 
n Cosmopolitism (which see) 
COBmopolltlcal (koz'mu-pf)-lit"ik-alX a. 
Pertaining to, or having tlie character of, a 
cosmopolite. 

COBmopolitiBin (koz-mop'u-llt-izm), n The 
state or being a cosmopolite; the qualities 
i>r character of a cosmopolite; disregard of 
local or national prejudices, attachments, 
or peculiarities; state of lieing a citizen of 
the world. 

The cosmopolitism of (.ernMip . the contemptuous 
nationality of the hnglishiii.iti, .uul the osteiiUtious 
and boastful nationality of the f rcnchiiiaii 

Coleridge. 

COBmonuna (koz-mo-ra'ma. koz-mo-Ta‘'maX 
n [Gr kosmos, the world, and horama, a 
view.) A view or series of views of the 
world : a eomprehonsive iwintiug ; specifi- 
cally, an exhibition, through a lens or lenses, 
of a numlier of drawings or paintings of 
cities, buildings, landscapes, and the like, 
in different parts of the world, with suitable 
arrangements for illumination, so as in some 
degree t(3 produce the effect of actual vision 
of tlie objects. 

OOBmonmiC (koz-mo-ram'ik). a. Relating 
to a cosmorama. 

COBmOB (kuz'mosX n. (Gr. kfmrnos, order, 
ornament, and hence the universe as an 
orderly and beautiful system ] 1 Order; 
harmony. 

Hail, brave Henry: across the Nine dim Centuries, 
we salute thee, still visible as a valiant Son of Costnar 
and Son of Heaven, beneficently sent us. as a man 
who did in grim earnest ‘serve God’ m his day, and 
whose works accordingly bear fruit to our day, and 
CO all days! Carlyle. 


F&te, Mr, fat, fill; mi, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mhve; tftbe, tub, bfill; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Hence— 2. The universe as an embodiment 
of order and harmony ; the system of order 
and harmony combined in the universe. 

The fabric of the external universe first received 
the title of ' eosmot* or * beautiful order. * TreMck. 

8. Tile doctrine or description of the uni- 
verse as an orderly and beautiful system; 
as« Humboldt’s Ctwmos. 

OoimOBphere (koz'mo-sfer). n. [Or. kosmos, 
world, and sphaira, a sphere.] An appara- 
tus for showing the position of the earth, at 
any given time, with respect to the fixed 
stars. It consists of a hollow glass globe, 
on which are depicted the stars fonning the 
constellations, and within which is a terres- 
trial globe. 

OOBmothetlC (koz-mo-thct'ik), a. Believing 
in the real and substantial existence of 
matter, but denying that the phenomenal 
world of which we are directly ctiuscious 
has any existence external to our minds. 

The absurdity of this supviosition has .iccordingly 
constrained the profoiindest rosmatketu idealists, 
notwithstanding their rational .abhorronce of a super 
natural assumption, to embrace the second alterna- 
tive. iir It’. Hamdtflu 

Co-SOyerelgn (kA-so'vc-rin), n A joint-sove- 
reign; a king or queen consort 

Peter being then only a boy. Soiihia, Ivtin's sister 
of the whole blood, was Joined with them .is regent, 
under the title of co-sovtreif^u 

Cobb (kos), n In India, a road-nieusure of 
variable extent, ranging between mile and 
2 miles. 

Cobb (kos), n. a word used onl}' lu the 
phrase Rule of Coes, an early name for 
algebra. See Cossic. 

COBBaOk (kos'sak), n. [Kus. konak; Turk. 
kazitk, a robber.] Uno of u warlike people, 
very expert ou horseback, inhabiting the 
stepites in the south of Russia, about the 
Don, dec. They bet^amc united to Russia in 
1054, and now form a valuable portion of 
its anny, being especially useful as light 
horsemen. 

COBBBJl (kosW), n. pi Plain India muslins, 
of various uualities and lircadths 

OOBBBt (kosW), n [Ktym uncertain. Fos- 
libly from old ctm, a kiss, letd kosg, the 
original meaning being that of petting. In 
Walloon cogget means a sucking pig.] 1. A 
lamb brought up by hand or without the 
aid of the dam 


Much greater gifts for guerdon thou shnit gdiii 
Th.in kid or cosset. Sfenser 

2. A pet of any kind B. Jommi. [In both 
uses old or provincial ] 

COBBBt (kos^et), vt To fondle ; to make a 
pet of. [Old or provincial ] 

GOBBlOff COBBlcalt (kos'ik, kes'ik-al), a 
{Rule of cogg was an early name for algebra, 
from It retfola di coga, lit the rule of the 
thing— co«a being the unknown quantity.] 
Relating to algelira. * Art of numbers coggi- 
cal.' Dttjffeg, IfiTU (quoted by JIalliwell) 
COBBOnUB (kos-sd'nus), n A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, of the family CurcuUotiida), 
of which there are several species One of 
these, C. linearig, the type of the genus, Is 
found in England in fungi and old trees ; it 
is about i inch in length, of a narrow elon- 
gated form, and of black or brown colour 
COBBUB (kos 'BUS), n 
[L.. a kind of larvae ] 

A genus of moths of 
the family Hepialidic 
of Stephens, the Xylo- 
tropha or woodborers 
of other authors One 
sjiecies (the C. ligni- 
perda) is one of the 
largest of the British 
moths The larva or 
caterpillar emits a 
very strong and disa- 
^eablo odour. It is called the goat-moth 
m the south of England. 

COBBSrphUB (kos'si-fus), n. [Or. kogguphog ] 

A genus of coleopterous insects, of the sec- 
tion Heteromera, chiefly characterized by 
dilated and flattened sides to the thorax 
and elytra The species inhabit the south i 
of Europe and the northern parts of Africa ' 
and India. 

COBt (kost). n. [0. Fr aat. from eogter, eougter 
(Fr. eodter). to<*ost. from L eongtare, to stanil 
together, to stand one in, to cost- con, to- 
gether. and glare, to stand.] 1. The price, 
value, or equivalent of a thing purchased : 
the amount to value paid, charged, or en- 
gaged to be paid for anything toiught or 
taken in barter; as, the eogt of a suit of 
clothes; the eogt of a house or farm. —2. £x- 
penae ; amount in value expended or to be 
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expended; charge; that which is given or to 
be given for another thing. 

Have we eaten at all at the king's corf. 

3 5am. xix. 4 a. 

8. In late, the aum fixed by law or allowed 
by the court for charges of a suit awarded 
a^nst the party losing in favour of the 
party prevailing, ^c. ; as, tlie Jury find that 
the plaintiff recover of the defeudaut £10 
with eogtg of suit, or with his eogt.— 4. Out- 
lay. expense, or loss of any kind, as of time, 
labour, trouble, or the like; detriment; pain; 
suffering 

What they h.iil fumily wished, proved afterwards, 
to their costs, o« er true Kooties 

Who say, * I rare not.' these I give for lost. 

And to instruct them, ‘twiU not quit the cost. 

Geo Herbert. 

5. Sumptuousuess; great expense. 

Let foreign princes vainly boast 

The rude effects of pride and cost. U ’alter, 

OOBt (kost). v.t pret. & pp eogt; jipr cogting 
[See noun.] 1. To retiuire to be given or ex- 
pended in barter or purchase; to be bought 
for; as, this book eogt a crown. 

There, there 1 .t diamond gone, cost me two thou, 
sand ducats in 1-rankfnrt t Shak 

2 To require to tie tindorgoue. bfiniu, or suf- 
fort'd; as, Johnson’s Dictionary eogt him 
seven years’ labour. 

1 reitieinbcr a quarrel 1 had with your father, my dear. 
All for a slanderous story, that cost me m.my a tear 
1 mean your grandfather, Annie; it tost me a world 
of W<lC, 

Seventy year.s ago, tny darling, seventy years ago 

- To eogt dear, to require a great outlay, or 
much troiilde or suffering to bo borne. 

OOBt (kost). n [L coh'to. a rib ] l.t A rib 
or side. ‘ Betwixt the eogtg of u sliip ’ B. 
Jongon —2. lu her. a subdivision of the 
bend. See COTTISK. 

COBta (kos’ta). n (L. , a rib. ] 1 In anat. the 
rib of an animal - 2 In hot. the midrib of 
a leaf.— 3 In entom the riii nearest the an- 
terior niiirgln of each wing in insects - 4. In 
eonch. (a) the ridge of a sliell (b) A trans- 
vci'sc segtiH'iit of a trilobitc. 

COBtBrget (kost'fij), n Cost; expense Chan- 
cer 

Costal (kost'al), a. [L eogta, a rib J Per- 
tuimiig to the side of the bmly or the ribs, 
as, cogUU nerves 

COBtardt (kost'ard). n. [Perhar>s originally 
nil apple for eugtardg ] 1. An ajiple - 2. A 
lieaif [lliinioruus ] 

Take him over the tostard with thr hilt of thy 
sword, aiul then throw him into tlic iiMliiisey butt in 
the next room ShaJt 

OoBtard-monger, Coster-monger (kost'- 
krd-inung-gi'^r, Kost'6r-mung-g6r), n Origin- 
ally, an apple seller; now a hawker who sells 
any kind of fruit or vegetuldes 

COBtated, CoBtate (kost'ut-eil. kost'at), a. 
Ribbed HjHiCiflcally (a) In hot applied to 
leaves which have elevated lines, extending 
from the iiaso to the point {h) In zool ap- 
plied t<j the surfut't* of the whole or part of 
ail animal when it has several broad ele- 
vated lines. 

COBtatO-yenOBB (kos-ta'to-ve'iiOz), a [L 
Cffgtatug, ribbed, and venvgug, having veins J 
In hot applied to a feather- veined leaf whose 
parallel side -veins are much stouter than 
those which intervene 

COBt-bOOk (kost'bpk), n {Cogtean (which 
see) and hook J in mining, a book contain- 
ing the names of all the joint adventurers 
in a mine, with the number of shares each 
holds. A shareholder who wishes to leave 
the company can do si> by getting his name 
written off the eost-lHiok. The main distinc- 
tion of the system appears to be the facili- 
ties It affords the shareholder of ascertain- 
ing and determining their liabilities 

COBtean (kus'te-anj, vi f(;om eothag, 
drofiped, and glean, tin ] In mining, to 
seek for a lode by sinking small tiits 

COBtaaillng (kos'te-an ing). n In mining, 
the process of sinking small pits to discover 
a loile. The pits penetrate tiirough the 
superficial strata some distance into the 
solid rock, and passages are then driven 
from one ^lit to another across the direction 
of the veins, so as to cross all the veins lie- 
tween any two. The practice is confined 
chiefly to the tin districts of Cornwall. 

Coatean-plt (kos’tfi-an-plt), n. In mining, 
a shallow pit sunk into the solid rock iii 
order to trace or find tin bv costeaning 

COBtelB.t V i. To go by the coast. Chau- 
eer 

CoBtellate (kost-ePkt),a. [From an assumed 
L. dim. eogteUa, from eogta, a rib.] In hot. 
finely ribbed or costated. 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, fften; th. fftin; 


Ckmtar, CoBter-moiiger (kost'dr. kost'«r- 
mung-g^r), ti. Same as Cogtard-monger. 

Ooat-free ( kost'fr6 ), adv. Free of charge ; 
witliout outlay. 

Her lUities being to talk FreiiLli, aiul lier privi- 
legcsi to live cost-free and to gather scraps of kiiuw- 
Jeage. Thackeray. 

OoaUye (koa'tiv), a [Contr. from It. costi- 
pativo, from L eonetipo, to cram, to stuff - 
con, and gtipo, to cnuii. ] 1 Suffering from 
a morbid ri'tontion of (eeal inattor in the 
bowels, in a haril and dry state; having tlie 
excrements obstructed, or the motion of tlie 
bowels too slow; constipated.— 2. t Dry and 
luml. ‘Clay in dry sensoiis is eogtive ’ Mor- 
timer. - 3. t N otgiving forth easily or frankly ; 
close; reserved; cold: stiff; formal; reticent 
' Costive of lielief ’ B. Jongon 

You must be frank, but without mdiscretion ; and 
close, witliout being costive. J.ortl Ckesterjietd. 

Coatlvely (kos'tiv-Il), adv W ith oostivoness. 

Ooativeneaa (kos'tiv-nes). n l A morbid 
detention of fecal matter in the bowels, with 
hardness and dryness; an obstruction or 
morbid slowness of evacuations from the 
bowels. Hence— 2 t Ditticultv in giving 
forth, in a general sense ; specifically, wont 
of freedom of expression. 

In thr literary and philoHophiral sncicly at Man- 
Lhciiter was oitte a reverend dispiit.ini of the same 
costiveness in pubhek elocution with myself. 

irakejield. 

3. t Resorvcdiiess; coldness of iiiaiiuer; stiff- 
ness. 

Ooatleaa (kostOes), a. ('osting nothing. 

C0BtleW,t a Costly Chancer 

COBtllneaB (kost'li-nes). n ('haraeter of 
lioing costly; expenslveness ; great cost or 
expense; siinipt.iionsncss. Rev xviil. 19. 

Coat^ (kost’li). a. [From eoMf I 1 Of a high 
price; costing much: exjieiisive; occasioning 
much expense or labour; as, a costly habit; 
costly furniture; costly vices. 

M.iry took a pound of spikenard, \crv toxt/y. 

|(ihn xii. 3 . 

Versitu atioii in ,i dead Kinguagr is tin exotic, a itr- 
frtdicd, n>\t/v, sickly imitation of tliat which else- 
wherc m.i\ be found in healthful aiul simntsneous 
perfer tinii f/.ic autay. 

2. Siniipt lions, gorgeous. Shak 

COBtmary (kost' Ilia- rl), n |L coxfut, Or. 
kogtoH, an Rroinatic plant, from Ar Aroxt,Rnd 
Mar^f (the Virgin) j lUilsamita vulgaris, a 
perenniiil plant of tlu> mit order Coinpogitne, 
a native of the soiitli of Enrojic, which has 
long been cultivated in gardens in Britain 
for the ngreealile fragrance of the leaves. 

CoBtrel, COKtrell (kos'trel), n [\v., from 
kostr, what Is consumed ] 1 A sinnll vessel 
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I. Ancient, of earthrnw.'irr s. Anririit of leather 
), Modern (W of 1 ngl.ind), of eat ilu-n ware 

of leather, wood, or earthenware, generally 
with ears so as to be siispenileil by the side, 
used by labourers in harvest time, a vessel 
for hfilding wme 

A yoiitli th.it fiillciwing with a roitrei liore 
The means of goodly welcome. (Icsli and wine. 

'lennysoM. 

2 An ancient drinking cup, generally of 
wood. Chancer 

Coat -sheet (kost'shfit), n a statement 
showing the expense of any undertaking. 
Costume (kos'tiini), n. [Fr cuninme, cus- 
tom .See Ct'STOM.j 1 An established mode 
of dress; the style of dress iMscullar to a 
people or iiutioti, to a particular period, or 
a particular class of people; as, the Roman 
eogtnme; a theatrical costume; a court eo§- 
turne. Hence~2. In literature and the/fns 
arts, the mode in which pers<ins are repre- 
sented ax respects dress, and the general 
conformity in other things (o character, 
time, and place 


w, wig; wh. whig; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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1 bcffan last niffht to read Walter Scott's Ltug^ 
the Last Minsti^. I wai estreinely delighted with 
the poetical beauty of Home parts. ThecarrwMir.too, 
is aainirable. Sir y. MatMiunh. 

Coftnmed (kogaomd), a. Wearing a coa* 
tume; dronod: used in composition. 
OMtuniler, Coftunitr (kos-tOml-er, kos'- 
tOm-dr). u. One who prepares or a4Justs 
costumes, as for theatres, fancy-balls, 6k. ; 
one who deals in ufistumes. 

Oo-supreme (kO-sfl-prdinO. n. A partaker 
of supremuc.y. 

The phcrnix and the dove, 

Co^sufremss and stars of love. Shak. 

CkHnirety (ko-shar'ti), n. One who is surety 
with another. 

Y$ Ootle (kC'Ki). a. Same as Coney (which 


A 


c 


Oosyilft n. (Viiisln. Chaucer. 

OOQm^t a Allied Chaucer. 

Oot(kot), ft. I A Hax rtf Miiiiil in Northum- 
brian cote), u eotiiuee, a hutiMe. a den. a cliani- 
lier; cog leel and Ji. hot, a cot, a hut, O. 
kta, kote, a hu^, cote is im loaely allied form. 
In 3 and 4 said to lie of Hindi oriKin l^roni 
this uotnes eottaffc J 1. A cotluue, a hut: a 
mean or liuinlde hahitatioii : now generally 
a poetical word 

Behold ttif* tof! where tlirivrs the induMrioui swain, 
Source of hiw pride, his pliMsure, and Ins Kniti 

CraMt. 

Mine lie n o>t iiesidt* llw hill . 

A Liec hive s hinii sh.ill soothe iiiy ear. 

A'ljrrfx. 

2 A leathern cover for a sore huger —3 A 
srniill bed or crib for a elilld to sleep in.— 
4. Naut n sort of l>ed frame suspended from 
the beams Written also Cuit. 

Cot (kot), n. (Ir cot, a small boat ] A little 
boat. [Irish. I 

Cot (kot). n (Abbrev from eotgiican.] An 
effeminate person 

Home m.iy think it below onr hero to stoop to such 
H niruii Minilovnicnt. as the poet has here onjohied 
him, of huUliiig the candle, and that a looks too 
much like a cilicen, or a cat, ms the woim ii call it 
//ii/ {{/ /uni T humb 

Co-tabulate (k6-tab'fi-lat), vt Same as 
Cuntahulatc 

Co-tangent (k6-tan'jout), n [Complement 
and tanffcHt ] 

Tlio tangent of an h 

are wliieh is the ^ 

eomiileiiieni of 
another to oo”; 
or the tnngent / 
of the eomple " 
iiient of any arc / 
or angle Thus, / 
lot nrii, or the * — 
arc nn. be (be 
comploiiient of 

A oil or All; then DL, the tangent of dob 
or Dll. is the eo-tniigent t»f acii t»r a ii . also 
All, the tangent of acii or ab. ia the ct»- 
tungeiit of 1 1 ('ll or dii 

Goto (kdt). n [See (^iT 1 1 A sheepfold 
‘CJifrs for flocks ’ 2 ('hr xxxii. 2s. 'The 
folded flock i>enii’d in tlndr wattled coteu ' 
Milton. - 2 t A ctiitage; a hut 'Allndt a cote 
In our language is a little slight built coun- 
try haliltation.’ rcrfitcr/an 

'Mongst which CymoLliIrs of her qnesllonrd 

"*’*0 ih.il iisauc niennt. 

Which III her iotc slir d.iily pr.icliscd Sfeuser. 

Oote,i n A eont, whet tier of a man or 
woman Cotf.anmirr, cuut<armour Chau- 
ccr. 

Ootet (kiM). c t jl-'r cMoftcr, to go by the 
side of. (I Kr eiwtojtcr, fiimi I. cunta, a rlli, 
side Comp cisisf I To pass the side of 
another; to pass by mid turn liefore 
Wc ioM them Mil the wa),.iiid hither .ire they 
cuinint;. .lAiiA. 

dotet (kflt). f f. To quote. Shak. 

The text is thiuughout catni in the margin. f 'Jaii 

OotBlette (kcH'let). » [Kr I Same as Cutlet. 
OOtemporaneoUB (kA4ein'po ra"ne us), a 
[See CoTKMt'OttAKY. ii ] Living or being at 
the same time. 

OotoiiiporaneouB]y(kt)-tem'po-rft"n$-us-ll). 
odv At the same time witb some other 
event 

Cotam^rary (kr>-tem'po-ra-ri). a Another 
foniior Conte m flora ry (which 8ee> 
Ootemporary (kb-tem'lHi-ra-ri). n One who 
lives at the same time with another See 
Ca)NTBM 1*011 Alt V 

Co-tenant (kb-ten'antx A tenant in 
common 

Coterie (kA'U'-re). n [ Fr ; L L coteria, an 
Msociatioti of villagers to hold any heritage 
from H stiiwrior. from L L enta, a cottage. 
See CoT.J A st*t or circle of friends who arc 
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In the habit of meeting for social or literary 
intercourse or other purposes; a clique. 

1 have teen a vtrtuout woman put down quite 
By the mere combination of a coteru. Syren. 

OotennlnouB (kd-Mrmin-ns), a. [See GoN- 
TBRiTTNuus.] Ordering uimu; adjacent in 
territory. 

Cothnm (kO'thAm). n. A buskin. Same as 
ColhwrnuM. 

The moment had arrived when it was thought that 
the mask and the eethum might be assumed with 
effect Methy. 

Cothumate. Cothnmated (k6-th6m'&t. 
ko-th(^rii'at-ed). a. 1. Btiskined.— 2. Tragi- 
cal: solemn and elevated: applied to style. 

iJehist, (J blest man. thy cathuruatc style. 

And trom these farced tambics fail awhile. 

Heffweed. 

CothurnnB(kd-th&m'nB), n. 
a kind of slioe, laced high, 
such 08 Diana and her 
nymphs are represented as 
wearing. They are still worn 
by hiititers in Italy. The 
tragic actors also wore 
them; hence, euthumue is 
sonietiiiics flgurativoly used 
for traaedy. 

Ootloii^ (kfl-tlk'fl-ldr), a. 

[L eoficula, dim atcoH,coti*, 
a whetstone. J I'eriaining 
to whetstones: like or suit- 
able for whetstones 
OoUdal (kA-tUFal), a Mark- 
ing an ecjuality of tides - 
Cotidal lines, imaginary 
lines on the surface of the 
(N'eiin, throughout which 
liigli-wator takes place at the samo instant. 
Cotldlen,t n. [F'l-.] Dally Chaucer. 
Cotillon, Cotillion (ko-tel-yofi, ko tirii-on), 
n I Fr. cotillon, a petticoat, dim of cottv, a 
)ietticoai.l 1. A brisk dance, performed by 
eight ]iorsons together 2. A tune which 
regiiluti^s the donee. 

Cotlse, n If] her. same as Cot rise. 

Gotland (kot'laud), n. Lund appendant to 
n cottage. 

Gotoneaster (ko-td'iui-iui^tAr), n. [L. eo- 
tonia, a quince, foi rytlonia, from Cydonia, 
a town in Crete, and aster, a contraction for 
ad inslar, like lit (|mucc-like ] A genus 
of Hiiiull trees or trailing slirubs, not order 
Kosacea< C vulgaris is a British species, 
haviiigyosc-euloiin'd p(*tals, and the margins 
'if tlic calyx downy The other species are 
natives of the south of Europe and ilie niouii- 
iaiiis of India. Tliey 01*0 all adapted for 
shriiliiicrics 

Cotqnean ( kotlcwOn ). n [Perlmps for 
eockqueau. that is, a mule queiui or woman 
-ew'k, uiid quean, woman ] 1. A nmii who 
busies liimsclf with the affairs which pro- 
perly iielojig to W'oiiieii. 

ifO, you lOfi/uean, go! 

t»ft you to bed Shak 

2. A coarse masculine woman; a IkiUI hussy 

Sf uKI kke A fotqttean, that's your profession. Ford 

Gotqneanlty (kot-kwon'i-ti), n. I'he quali- 
ties, conduct, or appearance of n cotqueaii 
VVe t«'ll thre thou .'ingcrcst us. lotqur.in, and we 
will thunder thec in pieces for tii) cetgueantty 

S yOMSOH 

Co-trnstee (k(')-tnis-te'), n A joint trustee. 
Cot8et,t n A word often used in Domesday 
Hook to design the lowest doss of iiundsmeii 
iKiuntl to work for their feudal lord. 
CotIWOld (kots' wold ),n. ( From cote, a sheep- 
fold, uiiii teold, a forest, a neald; hut now 
signifying a plain, a down.) A wold wlierc 
tliore are shcepeotes; the iminc of a range 
of hills in Oloucestershlre.- (’ofKico/d sheep, 
a iireed of sheep remorkahlc foi the length 
of their wool, formerly peculiar to the cuiin- 
ticsof (Houcester, Hereford, and Worcester 
Cott (kot). n I An Anglo-Indian word.] A 
small bed or a particular kind of lied frame 
See COT, S and 4. 

Cotta (kot'ta). II An African measure con- 
taining 12,«00 cowries. 

Cottatnu (kot'ta-hus), fi. [L.. fnmi Dr kot- 
tahos ] An ancient Greek giiiuc, which coii- 
sisttvl in throwing wine from cups, without 
spilling, into little hasins of metal, bus- 
landed in a particular mauiier or floating 
ill water 

CottagB (kot'taj), n [From eof.] 1. A cot; 
a hut, a small tueaii h^iitation. 

The sc.t coast shall lie dwellings and eeSitres for 
shrplirrds Zeph ii 6. 

2 A small country residence or detached 
suimriian house, adaptcil to a moderate 
scaU* of living, yet with all due attention to 
neatness, comfort, and roflueinent. To tlie 


particular style in which these cottages are 
built tbenameootta^ arehiteeture has been 
given. 

He passed a cettage with a double coach-house. 

A cettagy of gentility. 

And Tie owned with a grin. 

That his favourite sin 
Is pride that ajies humility. Seuthey. 

Cottage tMotmenU, portions of ground 
which are allotted to the dwellings ox coun- 
try labourers for the purpose of being culti- 
vated by them as gartlens. Sometimes these 
allotments are attached to the dwellings, 
and at other times they are apart from 
them. See Allotment System, under Allot- 
ment. 

Cottaged (kot'tajd), a. Set or covered with 
cottages. ^Humble Harting’s cottaged vale.’ 
CoUins. 

Cottag^t (kot'taj-li), a. Eustic; suitable 
to a cottage. 

They envy others whatever they enjoy of estates, 
' ■ tneir ti'iuuty o 

yer. 'Jay lor. 


, , snjoy 

houses, or ornaments of life, beyond tneir b'liuity or 


cottage/y obscurity. 

Cottage-piaao (kot'taj-pl-ft-no), n. a small 
uprifmt piano. 

Cottager (kot'tai-6r), n. One who lives in 
a cottage; one who belongs to the labouring 
class in a rural district ; a peasant of the 
pimrer class. 'Mere cottagers which are 
but housed heggnrs.’ Bacon. ‘ She was the 
daughter of a cottager ' Tennyson. 

Cotter, Cottier (kot'tAr, kot'ti-Ar), n. A 
cottager; in Scotland, one who inhabits a 
cot or cottage, dependent upon a form: 
sometimes a piece of land is attached to the 
cot. Written also Cottar, and formerly 
Cotyer. 'Cof/Mira, rustic, clownish.’ IFar- 
burton. 

Huiiseli goes pntdied, like sonic tmre eotver 

Hp trarhurton. 

—Cottier tenure, a system of tenure accord- 
ing to which lalumrcrs rent portions of laud 
directly from the owner, and where the 
conditions of the contract, especially the 
amount of rent, are determinea not by cus- 
tom hut by competition. This system was 
at one time characteristic of Ireland The 
tenancy was annual, and the privilege of 
occupancy was put up to auction, the cou- 
m'qucnce iieing excessive competition luid 
exoriiitaiit rents In an act passed in 1860 
to consolidate and amend the law of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, cottier teniuicfes 
are defined to lie cottages with not more 
than linlf an acre of land, rented by the 
month Hi not more than jCr> a year. 

Cotter (kot’tAr), n A wedge-shaped piece 
of wood or iron for fastening or tightening, 
iicitig driven into an open- 
ing like a wedge. In the 
adjoining figure u is a 
cotter connecting the end 
of the rod b with the pin 
or stud c, by means of a 
wrought -iron strap dd, 
and adjustable bushes; 
tlie tujierod cotter a, pass- 
ing through eorrespond- 
ing mortices hotli in tlie 
butt b and the stra^jl d, 
serves at once to o^ch 
them together and OTkd- 
Just the bushes to the 
projier distance from each other 
Cfotterell (kot'ter-el), n. Same as Cotter 
(second article). 

CottldSB (kot'ti-d(>), n pi [From genus Cot- 
tus ] A family of fishes, including the bull- 
heads. 

Cottier (kof tl-6r), n. See Cotter. 
COttlerlinil ^orti-er-lzm), n. The cottier 
system See Cottier Tenure under CoTTER. 

1 .ong lr.i%es are in no way to be relied on for get- 
ting: rill i>r ceffieristn 7 S. Mul. 

OottiBB, Ootise (kot'is), n. [Fr eofuise, a 
cottise.] In her. a diminu- 
tion of the bend, contain- 
ing in breadth one half 
of the bendlet. and when 
Iwime alone always termed 
a cost hy English heralds, 
I lilt when home in pairs 
cottises 

CotUsed (kot'tisii). pp. in 
her a term applied to bends, 
fesses. «!kc., when Imme be- 
tween two cottises. 

Cottle (komx n A part of a mould used 
; hy pewterera in the formation of their wares 
; Oott 01 l(kot’tn),n. [Fr cofon; from Ar qatm, 
! or with tlie article, al-qoton, cotton 1 1. A 
; soft downy substance resembling fine wool, 
i growing in the capsules or po<ls of Gossy- 




Cottised. 


Fhte. for. fat. fell; m6, met. her; plue, pin; udte, not. move; tfllw, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey* 
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pliim, «he cotton-plant (which see); It is the 
matexial of a proportion of cloth for 
amrel and furniture.— 2 Cloth made of 
cotton . — Lavender cotton, the popular name 
of SantoHna CkatnoBcupatinue, or Ahnt- 
tanum fcemina, female southeniwood or 
hrotany, an erect branching bush, 1 or 2 
feet high, the stems and leaves of which 
are covered vrith a hoai^ pubescence. It 
is a composite plant.— eoUon, 
flowers of zinc, which resemble cotton. 
Ckltton (kot'tn). a. Pertaining to cotton; 
made of cotton; consisting of cotton; as, 
cotton cloth; cotton stockings. 

Cotton (kot'tn), v.i. 1. To rise with a nap, 
as cotton does. 

It cottms well; It cannot choose Imt bear 
A pretty nap. Family of Lew. 

2. To unite ; to fraternize ; to take a liking 
nr fancy ; to associate ; to agree : generally 
followed by to. IColloq ] 

A quarrel will end in one of you beinf; turned off, in 
which case it wiil nut be easy to cotton with another. 

Hwt/l. 

Oottonade (kot'tn-ad). n A stout, thick 
fabric of cotton. 

Cottonaryt (kot'tu-a-ri). a. Pertaining to. 
or made of, cotton. * Cottonary and woolly 
pillows.' Sir T. Browne 
Cotton-gin (kot'tu-Jiii). n. A machine to 
separate the seeds from cotton, of which 
there are several kinds, as the saw-gin in- 
vented by Kli Whitney, the Indian churka 
or foot-roller, the hand-gin, &c. 
C0tt0n-«raB8 (kot'tn-gras). n. The popular 
name of a genus of plants, the Eriophorum, 
^nat. order OTH*race«e. Several B]iecies are 
‘found in Britain, and their white cottony 
spikes are well known in our moors and 
bogs. The cfittony substance has been used 
for stufHiig pillows, making candle-wicks, 
dre 

Cottonian (kot-tOni-an), a. The name given 
to a famous library, founded by Sir Robert 
flotton early in the seventeenth century, 
and added to by his son mid grandson, and I 
then handed over to trustees for the benefit 
of the Kritish nation It is now in the 
British Museum 

Cotton-lord (kot'tn-lord), n A rich cotton 
manufacturer, rivalling a real lord in wealth, 
equipage, and style of living: as. coHoti-lorde 
and railway-kings i 

Cotton-machine (kot'tn-ma-shen), n. A ' 

machine for carding or miinning cotton, | 

Cotton-mannfluitory, cotton-mill (kof- 
tn-ma-nu-fak"tor-i, kot'tn-inil), n. A mill, or 1 
building, with machinery for cimling, rov- 
ing, spinning, and weaving cotton, liy the j 
force of water or steam i 

Cottonocracy (kot-tn-ok'ra-si), n. Persons 
interested in the cotton trade; tlie cotton- j 
lords collei'tively; the cottoii-idaiitiug or 
cotton-manufacturing interest (Cant | 
CottonoUB (kot'tn-us). a. Same as Cottony 
Cotton-plant, Cotton-shrubOud/tn-piant, 
kot'tu-sbru)i), n The popular name of several 
species of (lossypiuiii, iiat. order Malvaceir, 
from which the w'ell-kntiwn textile suli- 
stance cotton is obtained The genus is indi- 
genous to lioth the Old luni the >ew World; 



Herbaceous Cuttun lierl'aieum). 


but the plants are now cultivated all over 
the world witliiii the limits of 30’ north and { 
south of the equator. All the siiecdes are ; 
perennial shrubs, though in cultivation they ; 
are sometimes treated as if they were an- I 
Buals. They have alternate stalked and I 
lobed leaves, large yellow' flowers, and a , 


three or five celled capsule, which bursts 
open when ripe througn the middle of the 
cell, liberating the numerous black seeds 
covered writh the beautiful fllamentous 
cotton. The North American cotton is pro- 
duced by Qoaeypium barbadenee, and two 
well-marked vimeties are cultivated, the 
long -staple cotton, grown chiefly in tlie 
coast districts, which has a flue soft silky 
staple nearly 2 inches long, and the sliort- 
ataple cotton, grown in tlie upland and in- 
land districts, which has a staple little over 
1 inch long adhering closelv tr) the seed. 
This species of cotton plant is cultivated 
widely over the world. The cotton grown 
in fkiuth America is obtained from Q. peru- 
vianum, called also kidney-cotton. Hie 
indigenous Indian species is O. herbaeenm, 
which yiehls a short-stapled cotton. It is 
growm Uiroughout the Mediterranean region 
as well as in Asia. 

Cotton-press (kot'tn-presX n. A machine 
for pressing cotton into hales. Bramah's 
press is generally used for this piirimse 

Cotton-rose (kot'tn-rOz), n. A name for the 
plants of the genus Filago, from their being 
covereii with fine threads. 

Cotton-shrub (koptn-shruh), n Heo Cot- 
ton-plant 

Cotton-thistle (kot'tn-this-l), n The popu- 
lar name of Onopordon At^ntkinm, a stout 
hoary thistle found in the south of Kiiglaud 
It is so called from its cottony white stem 
and loaves 

Cotton-weed (koPtn-wed), n Tlie common 
name of the British plants of the genera 
(Inaphalium and Filago, from the soft w hite 
pubescence that covers them 

Cotton- wood (kot'tn-wud). n A live of the 
p<iplar kind, the PoptUtte uuinilijt'ra, a na- 
tive of h’orth America. The ‘ cotton ’ from 
the seeds has been iisi'd in France and Ger- 
many for making cloth hats and pajicr. but 
the experiment was found unprofi table 

Cotton-wool (kot'iii-wul), n. A name some- 
times given to raw' cotton 

Cottony (knt'tn-i), a. l. Downy; nappy; 
covered with hairs or pubescence like cot- 
ton 2 Soft like cotton 

Cottown, Cottar-town (kot'tonn. kot/uu - 
touii), u In Scotland, a small village or 
hamlet occupieil by cotU’rs, dcpend.Mit on 
a considerable fanu 

Cottrel (kot'rel), n A trommel t.i sujipnrt 
u iiot over a fire 

Coitus (koi'tUH), n il, I A genus of telcos- 
lean fishes, including the bull-hend or mil- 
ler's-thuinb, the sea-scorpion, and father- 
lasher 

CotumlZ (kd-t^r'niks). n. [L., aqiiail ] In 
('iivier's arraiigeiiiciit the generic name of 
the quails, Hcparutcd from the partridges 
on account of tbcir smaller size and tin; 
males wanting spurs [Sec ) 

Co-tutor (ko-tii'for), n A joint tutor; one 
Joined with another or others in the guar- 
dianship or education of a child 
If every mr.ins !»«• infiL’i tu.ti. .1 v|Mn i.tl tutor or 
ro-tutorw .iHst^neU to w.ttth over the ului.ition of 
the rhildreii Sir W Hamilton 

Cotyle, Cotyla (kot'i-Ic, kof'i-la), n [Hr 
kotyb\ a ludlow', cavity | 1 In aiMtf the I 
cavity of a b<»ne which receives the eml of | 
another in articulation - 2 In ztml one of j 
the suctorial cups or disks of the arms of a < 
ctittle-flsh, by means of which it attaches ' 
itself to any object, on tlie principle of 11 I 
boy’s sucker 

Cotyledon (kot-il-e'don). n. jflr. kotyUdim, j 
frtiin a hollow or cavity 1 1 U\ tml. 

tile seed-leaf, the first leaf or leaves of the 



Cutylctloiis 


I, Moriocotyle»lon»s»-e«lot Irum matulatum) 2. 1 )i- 
Loiyk-'iun "tcrcl ol y^(r/»rtwr A’ AtJ'iijJ. 3, Polycoiy- 
Icdon (MTcd of Pinm tylvestm). 

etnbrvo plant, forming, together with the 
radicle and plumule, the embryo, which 
exists in every seed capable of geniiination 
Some plants have only one eotyledon, and 
are accordingly termed monorotylrdtnurttH: 
otliers have two, and are dieofyledontfue 
These differences are accompanied by re- 
markable differences in the strui;tnre of 
the stems, leaves, and blossoms, which 
form the basis for the division of flower- 
ing plants into two great classes. The 


embryo plant of the Conifene has many 
(three to twelve) cotyledons, and is called 
palyi'otyledonoue. The cotyledons contain 
a supply of food for the use of the germin- 
ating plant In some plants the store Is 
, very large, and in germination the seed- 
leaves remain under the ground, as in the 
pea and oak: in others the store is not so 
I large, and the seed-leaves appear above 
I ground and perform the functions of true 
I leaves; while there is a largo class of seeds 
I where the embryo is very small, and the 
food is stored up around it. as in wheat and 
the butter-cup.— 2. A gimus of plants, navel- 
wort or penny-wort, of several species, nat. 
order Crassulaeew. There are about sixty 
species, of which one {C. utnbilicue) is a 
native of Britain.— 3. In amt. a tuft of ves- 
sels adhering to the chorion of some ani- 
mals. ScePLACRNTA. 

Cotyledonal (kot-il-g'don-al), a Til hot. of 
or belonging to the cotyledon; reseinhling 
a cotyledon. 

Cotyledonary (kot-ll-o'don-a-ri), a J n a nat. 
having the tuft called cotyledmi ; as, the 
cotyledonary placenta of the cow. 
Cotyledonous (kot-il-e'dou-us), a. Pertain- 
ing to cotyledons: having a seed-lobe; as, 
cotyledonoue iilants. 

Cotyllform (Ico-til'i-form), a [Or. kotylfi, a 
cavity or cup, and E. /onn \ In phyeiol 
having the fonn of a cotyle; shaped like a 
cup. with a tube at the base 
Cotyloid (kot'il-oid). a. [Or kotyW, a cavity, 
and enioe, resemblanco I In amt. a term 
applied to the aectabiiliim, or the cavity of 
the hip. which receives the head of the 
thigh-bone 

Cotylopbora (kot-i1-of '6-ru). n. [Or. kotyb’. 
a cup. and phero, bear.) A name ajipfied 
to all bovine and cervine aiiinials (except 
Traguliis and the camels), the pliu^ntn in 
them being (‘otyledonary 
Couch (koiu'li), V i I roiieher, O Fr rol- 
rhrr, Pr rolcar. It. I'olcnrr, to lie down, 
from L coUocttrr, to lay, to place rol for 
con, and locnrc, to place. | 1. To lie down, 
as on a bed or place of reposts 
WIicii I Mve's t.ilr ^'i>4t(lcss 
( OH, fit. i with he r husl».iiiil m his Kuhlcii bed .Sktik. 
The* (luiibtiul dusk reveiil'd 
1 hr knolls OIK i* iiiorr, wlicre loiuli’il lit rtisr 
'1 lit white knit Khiiiiiier d /ennyiou. 

2 To lie down on the knees, to stoop and 
roclitn* 0.1 the knccM, us a beast 

I len c tn;ers tonrhrd iirrmnd. Drydfli. 

3 To lie down in secret, or in ambush; to 
lie close and concealed 

*1 hr I .irl «4f Auv;us t oinked 111 ii furruw Havtvani. 

I S.IW .1 l»rii;hl ;jrern sii.ike, 

(,rr‘( I) .IS the lierlts 111 whit h it toutked, 

( lust l>) the ditvt 's Us he.id tl t ruiu hrd. ( olrridge 

4 'J'o lie, as in a bed or stratum. 

Itlcsscd tif the 1 .iird hr his hiud, (ur Uir dew, 
■mil for till deep thiit comkefk beiieuth 

llrtil xxKiii 13 

fi. To stoo))', to bend the body or back; to 
lower ill reverence, or to bend iiiidcr laliour, 
Iiuiii, or a burden 

lss.uli.ir IS ,1 strung .iss. t oink tug bclwcrn 

twr> luinlcns (icn xlix 14. 

An iigetl siiuire 

1'h.it seciiird In toiuh iiiitlcr liis shield tlirec si|iiare. 

.\fen,\er. 

Couch (koucb), V f I. To lay down; to re- 
pose fill a IkuI or jilace of rest. 

W here unbriiisrd yuiilh, with unstuffed brain, 
Hath fomk his limb .. Skak 

2 I'o lay down; to spread on a bed or floor; 
as. to couch malt.- 3. To lay close, or in a 
stratum; to make to stoop and lie close 
The w,ttcrs tomk tlictnscivcs, ns close .is may l>e, 
to till, f entre of the globe liururt 

A f.ihnii towering in thr skies touikrflt the fowl 
below with his wings' shmh Shnk 

4 To hitic; to lay close, or in another body. 

It is HI use nt Ihls d.iy, In lotuh vessels m walls, to 
gather tlie winil from the to]i, .ind pass it down in 
sfiouts into ruoins liaton 

f> To include secretly: to hide; or to express 
in obseure teniis, that imply what is to lie 
understood, with under 

All this, .md iiinre, lies tomked under this allegory. 

L'f: strange 

Hence C To involve, to compiisir, to ex- 
press ‘ IgnomiiiioiiH words though clerkly 
couched ’ Hhak 

'I his grc.it .irgiinient for u fiiliirr xtite, which St. 
P.iiil hath in the words read Fg rltterkury 

7 To fix, as a spear, in the rest in the posture 
of attack ' Couch'd their sitears and prick'd 
their steeds. ' Tennyium. 

Stout Delorainr nor ligh'd, nor pra>'d, 

Nor s.ilnt, nor lailye, cull’d to aid; 

lint he stoop'ri Iiih head, and coufk'd hiH siicar. 

And spurr'cl his steed to full career .Sir tV Scott. 


ch. chain; 6h, 8c. loch; g. go; J,jbb; h, Fr. ton; ng, sDiff; TU, then; th, thin; w. nig; wh, tchig; zh, azure. -See K.KT. 
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Cduch.int 


8. To itiniovc! cataract by enteriiiK a iieeUW* 
throu((h the coata of the eye and pnahiii;; 
the lens, which the cataract has rendered 
opa(|ue, downwards to the bottom of the 
vitreous humour, so as to l>u out of the axis 
of vision I’lie true phrase is. to amck a 
cataract ; but we say, to cwtch the eye or 
the patient 

C0tt<A (kouch), n. 1. A bed; a place for 
rest or sleep 

Approni h thy eravr 

IJJce oiir that wraps ih»' drapery »»l )ns iimrti 
Alxtut liiiii and lies down to pleasant drf'.iiiis 

Jiiyrtut. 

*2. A scat of repose; a place for rest and 
east:, on which it is common to he down 
undressed. * JloliiuK on their purple roi/c/o'N ' 
Tennymn - 8. Any place for repose, as the 
lair of a wild beast, &c. 

Tin* heastes that ronne astruye.sekcth tlieir .i(.cuv 
loiiie<l loutHts. liait. 

4. A layer, cnaiinK, or stratum: spccitli ally. 

(a) innia2ftn{f.aheaiiof steeped barley spread 
out on a floor to allow fifeniii nation to take 
place, and sf) convert tiie aruin into malt 
lb) In painting, a (rroiind or coat of colour, 
vaniisli, or sisc, covering the canvas, wall, or 
other surfiu‘c (c) A »'«iat of uolil or silver leaf 
laid on any HuliHtanee tohecildedoi silvered. 

Oouoh (koiieh). r t fSce (;ouaiPonAK« 1 In 
agri iu clear, tis land, from couch-Krass 
OouCliaiiCy (koueh'an si), n. Aet of repose 
i»y lyhia down fltaie 1 
Ooucliailtfkoijeh'unt). ff. iFr .Scc(*oUC)J] 

1. i^yliiK down; sqiiattiiiK- 

Ills ripplirw rver like a subtle beast 
1 .ay routhrtut with his ryes upon tlir tiirone, 

K r>uly to s) u tntf / ntttysott 

2 In her lyiiiK <lowii with the lieoil raised, 
which distiiiKnislioH the 
posture of cfivrJiant from 
that of dormant or slucp- 
iiia: applied t<i a litiii or 
other lieasi U'mnt and 
emiehant, in law, rlsiiif; up 
and lyini; down: applied 
to lieasts. ami liulicntinK 
that they have been Iona 
etiouah on lunti not he* 
loiiahiK to tliulr tiwncr to 
lie tlown and rise up to 
feed, or for a day and niaht at least. 
OOttOh^ (kO'Shn), a In hrr n term applied 
to aiiythlna lyina ahnia. 
thus, a slindd eoucM is a 
shield Ivina on its riaht 
side Chrrron emich^, a 
chevron where the top is 
turned to the riaht <ir left 
side of the shield, the 
ehevroti lyina sidewist' 
with the two ends on one 
side of the Hhleld 
OOUObt&e (kosli a), n |Kr.] c-hcvriuif. uhkIu 
Ked time : lienee, a visit 
roceivetl iihoiit bed-tiiiie: o))])OHed to lever 

The ilukr's levies an«I lomh/tA were sn (rnwdril 
that till" .iiitc* h.iinbors H«Tr full lUirnrt 

COttClier (kuucliVr), H (Mie w'ho eoiitdies 
caturncts 

OOUChert (koiieb'^r), n. |Kiiiiii rolleetarias 
See followina entry | In tdd Jiitgluifi ntat~ 
uten. a factor; a resident in a coiuitr> for 
tratlle 

Couchert (koueb'f^r). n (L eolleetarnnn, 
from eolligo, eollretum, to colb'ct eon, to- 
aether. and lego, t.«» aatlier Collretanum 
soems to have passed throiiali the fidlowina 
staacit “f contraction and dtM*ay . Colleetier, 
eoletier, eouletier. eo»ctier,eovehier,etiueher j 
HeeleH (ill a book of collects or short prayers 

(b) A Iniok in which a ndiaiotis lioiisc rcais- 
ter ilicir acts 

Couch -fellow (kouch'feMri). n A bed- 
fellow; A coinpiitiion in lodaina 

1 have ifratril upon iii) a**’'*' fririub. for three 
reprieves for you unit your i ro , . Nun Shak 

OOUOh-gnUM (kouch'arasV a lA eorrup- 
titiii of f/«tfcA oi guieJegrtnt* See Ql'imi.] 
The iNipiiltir name of Triticom irfwmk, a 
stweies of avAss which infests arable land 
It is perennial, and propaaated both b\ 
seed and by its creopfua rootstock, wliicii 
Is Iona and Jointed. It spreads over a fleld 
with artuit rapuUty 

Oouehinff (koucirina). n. l. The act of stiatit- 
liig or Im)w ilia 

These ami these lowly couftesiev 

Skat 

2. In ttirg. one of the o|)erations to restore 
vliioii ill cases of cataract —8. In wiafriM^r. 
the spreadina of malt to dr>\ See Corcii, e f. 

Oouomilf (kitueh'iiia). n. In the o|)er- 
atioii of clearing land from couch-aram. 



CouChlOM (kouch'les). a Having no couch 
orbed. . 

Cougar (kO'gAr), m. fAn abbreviation of 
the native name cuguaeuarana or ctimt- 
araara J A voracious quadruped of the 
< at kind, inhabiting most parts of Amer- 
ica U is by some called the puma or 
red tiaor, and is one of the most destruc- 



Lou^r.ir {Feiis fencoior) 

tive of all the animals of America, particu- 
larly in the wanner climates, wiiorc it 
plunders the houses, carrying off fowls, 
dogs, cats, and other domestic animals. It 
freiiuently encounters Uie alligator. Writ- 
ten also Cngvar 

Cough (kof). n. [Imitative of the sound; like 
I). Jhi leh, a cough: f* keiehen, kenehen, tf> 
pant, cougli I A viident effort of the liingH 
to throw off Irritating matter, a violent, 
sometimes involuntary, and sonorous expir- 
ation, suddenly exiielUtig the air through 
the glottis The violent ai^tloii of the mus- 
cles serving for expiration gives great force 
to the air, while the contraction of the 
glottis produi^es the sound The air fon>.cd 
violently tairrics along with it the phlegm 
or irritating iimtier whicli causes the effort 
of the muscles 

Adi'pts til the speitkmg trade 

Kce|» a toui'H by them ready made t hurthtU 

Cough (kof), r t. To make a violent effort, 
aceoiiipunied with noise, to exiicl the air 
from the lungs, and fort*e out any matter 
tliat irritates the parts or renders respira- 
tion difflciilt. 

Cough (kof), vA To expel from the lungs 
liy a violent effort with noise; to expectorate: 
followed by up; ns, to cmigh up phlegm. 
To eough down, to put down an unfaipular 
or too lengthy sia'aker by simulated coughs. 

Cougher (kort^r), n one that coughs 

Coughing (kof'iiig), n. A violent effort with 
noise to cxjiel the air from the liiiigs. 
• Cmighing drowns the parson’s saw ’ (ihaJe. 

Cougnar (kog'nar), n A three-iiiusted Malay 



r groove! 

in which the side scenes of a theatre run, 
the upright posts of a floodgate or sluice, Ac. 
2. One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theatre, or the space included lietween the 
side scenes. 

Capable of nothing higher than roultssesonA cigars, 
private theatriuils and white kid gloves. 

r. A’ttiffsity. 

Couloir (ku-lwgr). n. [Fr. , a filter, a strainer, 
from cooler, to flow, to strain, from L. eolare, 
to filter or strain.] A dredge for excavating 
canals. I'ho following extract descrilies the 
kind of couloir employed in tlie excavation 
of the Suez Canal. 

The fouiotrs consist of a long, bmad. flat-bottomed 
barge, on which there stands a framework of wood 
supporting an endless chain of heavy iron buckets 
The (.liHiti IS turned by steam, and the height of the 
axle IS shifted from time to time, so that uie empty 
liiickets as they revolve.shalI always strike the bottom 
of the canal at a fixed angle, scooping ui> mud, sand, 
and water As each bucket reaches its iiighest point 
It discharges its contents into a long, open, iron i^pe, 
winch runs nut at right angles to the tiarge The 
further extremity of tins pipe readies beyond the 
bank of the canal, and, therefore, when the dredg- 
ing is going on, there is a constant stream of liquid 
mud pouniig from the pipe's mouth upon the sliure, 
and thus raising the heigiit of the embankment In 
a smaller variety the mud raised by their agency is 
not poured on shore by pipes, but is emptied in tlie 
first instance into large barges. C tvtlta». 

Coulpe,t Culpe,t n. |Fr. eovlpe, from L. 
euljm, a fault ] A fault ; a Hiii Chaucer. 

COlUter (kdrter), n. [A Sax culler, hor^ 
rowed from L culler, a knife, a coulter.] Au 
iron blade or knife inserted into the lieam 
of a plough for the punvose of cutting the 
ground and facilitating the separation of tlie 
furrow-slice by the ploughshare. 

Coulter-neb (kolt'^r-neli), n A popular 
name for the seit-bird otherwise known os 
the piiflln (Fratereula arctica), the name 
Itoing given from the shape of its beak. 

CouxniUllie (ko'ma-ren). n [Fr., from eou- 
inaron, a tree of Guiaua.] (G„HsOx ) A 
vegetable proximate principle, obtained 
from the JHpterix odorata or 1’onka liean. 




liont, rigged with wiumr sails It is broad, 
sits low ill the water, is decked or not ac- 
cortliiig to fancy, sails well, and carries a 
large cargo. 

CoUfToar (kb'gu-kr). n. Same as Cougar. 

Gounago (kou'AJ), ». See ('own auk 

Coul (koul). «. A veiwel or tub See GowL. 

Oould(kud),e [G.E cuudr, A.Sax.ertfAe, pici 
of eunnan, to know, be able. L has beeu 
tiiipro)N>rly intriHluced into this word on 
the tyiw of trouM from will aittl tdiuuld from 
sAtt/i The true orthography is eoud ] Was 
able, capable, or susceptible. See Can. 

Chml^a (ktl'IA). n. (Fr enuler, to flow, from 
L. eotare See CouuniL] Jn pool, a stream 
of lava, w'hether flowring or consolidated. 
Oouleur-de-roae (kb-14r-de-r6z), tv. [Fr] 
Lit a rose-colour; hence, an aspect of 
lieauty and attractiveness; aa, to see every- 
thing eovieur^f’rtaw. 


it is used in medicine, and it gives flavour 
to the Swiss cheese called schabzieger. 
Ooumaron (ko-ma-ron'), n. Tlie native 
name of the tree (Dipterix odorata) wliieh 
yields the sweet-scented Tonga or Tonka 
bean of the xierfiimcrs It is a native of 
French Guiana, where it forms a laroe forest 
triMJ. It belongs to the iiat. order Lcgiimi- 
noHte See CoUMAltiNE. 

Council (koun'sil), n [Fr. eoncile; L con- 
cilium con, together, and root eal, to call. 
This word is often improperly cmifounded 
with counsel ] I An assembly of men sum- 
moned or convened for consultation, dcli- 
lieration, and advice; specifically, (a) a bfidy 
of moil spcirially designated to advise a chief 
magistrate in the administration of the 
goveninient, as in Great Britain; the body 
of privv-cuiincillors; us, tlie president of the 
rouneil (b) J n some of the American states, 
a branch f>f the legislature, I'orresponding 
with the senate in other states, and called 
leguilatire council (r) An assembly at pre- 
lates and tlieologions, convened for 
regulating iniitters of doctrine and 
{ discipline in the ('hundi. 

Tlic cliU'f priests and all the council 
sought falsi' witness Mat xxvi, 59. 

An unlearned council . . Never more 
heads nor less wit Suckland, 

Without the knowledge 
Hither of king or umnci/. you made bold 
'1 o carry into Flanders the groat seal 

SkaJt. 

2 Act of deliberation; consultation, 
as of A rouneil. 

In counal 'tis good tu see dangers, in execution 
not to sec them unless tliey are very near, fiat on. 

-Common council, the council of a city or 
corporate town, empowered to make bye- 
la w's for the government of the citizens.- - 
(Ecumenical or ecumenical council, in church 
, hist a general council or assembly of pre- 
' lutes and divines, representing the whole 
Chiwch ; as, the Council of Nice —Pricih 
I council, a select council for advising the 
Miveroiini in the administration of the gov- 
, ornment. See Privy-covncil —L ords qf 
Council and Session, the name given to the 
judges or senators of the Colley of J usUce in 
{ Kdiubuigh. - Bo^s qf Council and Session, 
the records lielonging to the College of Jus- 
tice, in which de^s and other writs are in> 


FAte, fkr, fat. fgll; tab, met, hAr; pine, pin; nAte. not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc abtme; y. Sc. toy. 
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conrt (that is, the rector, principal, and four 
imssors), the professors, masters of arts, 
doctors of medicine, &c. The council meets 
twice a year, and its duties are to deliberate 
upon any question affecting the university, 
and make representations regarding it to 
the university court -^Aulie Conneil. See 
AULic —Council of war, an assembly of offi- 
cers of high rank called to consult witli Uie 
coinmandcr-in-chief of an army or admiral 
of a fleet on matters of supreme imiK>rtance. 
SVM. Assembly, meeting, congress, diet, 
convention, convocation. 

Ooimcil-board(koun'sil-bdrdXn. 1. Council- 
table; the table round which n council hol^ 
consultation. 


mO, barristers appointed counsel to the 
crown, on the nomination of the lord-chan- 
cellor, and taking precedence over ordinary 
barristers. They have the privilege of wear- 
ing a silk gown as their professional robe, 
that of other barristers being of stuff 
CouiUiel (koun^sel), v.t. pret. & pp. eotin- 
telUd: ppr. eounselling. f L. consiltor. ] 1. To 
give advice or deliberate opinion to, for the 
government of conduct; to advise, exhort, 
warn, admonish, or instnict. 

1 couHstl thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire. 

Rev. ill. i8. 

They that will not be connstlUdcwmox. be helped. 

Franklm. 

2. To advise or recommend. 


He h.ith commanded 
To-morrow morning at the counnl-board 
He be convened. Shak 

2. The council itself in deliberation or ses- 
sion. 

Counoil-book (koun'sil-buk), n. The book 
in which tlic names of privy-councillors are 
entered. 

Halifax was informed that his services were no 
longer needed, and hi& name was struck nut of the 
couHeit-book. Macau/ay. 

OouncU-Chamber (koan'Bil-chkm-lidr). n. 
An ai>artment occupied by a council, or ap- 

jiropriated to delilierations on government. 

CounclliBtt (koun'sil-ist), n. A member of 
a council; hence, one who gives an opinion 

l will be in three ninnths An expert counnltst. 

MtUon 

Councillor (koun'sil-er), n The member of 
a council; specifically, a momlicr of a com- 
mon coniutil or of the privy-council - - 
Councillor of a burgh , in Scotland, a iiiem- 
ber of tlio governing body of a tmrgh, not u 
magistrate See Town - rou noil. - - 
eouneiilor, a member of the privy-council 

OouncU-man (koun^Mil-iuau). n A member 
of a city common council 

Ooundi-table (koun'sil-ta-bl), n. Chiuncil- 
board 

Oo-unet (ko-finO. v t (L. co for rmi. and 
unuk, one 1 To combine or join into one, 
(They) arc m man one •m <1 <«• mma/ together 

heltham, 

Oo-unite t (k6-u-nit0, r t To unite Dr. //. 
More. 

Jounsel (knuii'sel), [ Fr conueU; L eon- 
ttilium, an advice, from conttulo, from the 
same root as emunil, and littTally meaning, 
to sit together, and hence to deliberate. 
See Council,] 1 Advice; opinion, or in- 
struction, given upon rctfuest or otherwise, 
for directing the judgment or c<indu(*t of 
another; opinion given upon deliberation 
or consultation. 'Ill couiuiei had misled the 
girl.’ Tennyson 


Say they w'hn counstl war. We are decreed. 

Kchcrvetl and destined to eternal woe. 

CouilBel-keeper (koun^sel-kop-dr), n. One 
who can keep a secret. 

CounBel-keeplng (koun'sel-kcp-ing), a. 
Keeping secrets; preserving secrecy. ‘ Cur- 
tain <1 with a eoumel-keeping eavt*. * Shak. 

OounBellable (koun'sei-a-bl). a. 1 Willing 
to receive counsel; disfutsed to follow tlie 
luivice or opinions of others. 

Very f.-w men of so great parts were mnrcrcMWJv/- 
AiA/e than he /.orrf ClartHdon 

2 Suitable to be counselled or advised; 
wise; expedient. 

He did not lielteve it touHsellable. Ctarrndon. 

GouUBeUor (koun'sel-6r), n. 1. Auv person 
who gives counsel or advice; as. in (Ireat 
Britain, the peers of the realm ore heredi- 
tary eounsellors of the crown. 

His mother was his counstltor to do wickedly. 

s Chr xxii 

Thofiias Wentwortli. Lari i»f Strallord. a inun of 
great abilities. eloi|ucnrc. and courage, hut of a i niel 
and imperious n.iliirc, was the touHv^Uor most i 
trusted in political and military afliiirs Miirttubty 

2. A niemlier of a council; a councillor. 

The distmetion between couMCt/lor, a member of 
a couiuil, and one wlm gives counsel, 

was not fonneriy made . but is now very generally 
recogiujtcd and observed iloodruh 

3 Hue who is consulted by a client fu a 
law CRS(“, one who gives advice in redation 
to it (]ucstion of law. one wjiosf^ profession 
is to give advice In law, and manage causes 
for clients: a barrister 

CounBellorBhlp (kouu'sel-f^r-ship), n 1'hu 
office of a counsellor 

Count (kouiii). vf [Fr confer, compter; 
It .-ml L computare, to sum up, reckon, 
compute See CoMl'UTR | 1 Tti number; 
to tell or name one by one. or by small 
nuiiilKTs, ill tirder to nsceriuiu the whole 
number of units in a collection; to reckon; 
to compute; as, to count the years, tbiys, 
aiiii hours of a man’s life, to count ilie stars. 


There is as iiiiu h difference betwrrii the counsfi 
that a friend giveth, and that a man gi\ctii himself, 
as there is between the coHHsei of a (riciid anti nf a 
flatterer. liacon 

2. Consultation; interchange of oidnions. 

We took swe-et lounsel together Ps. Iv 14 

3. Dclilierution ; examination of conse- 
quences. 

They all confess tliat in the working of that first 
' ' followed, and a way 


cauiic, counstl is used, reason 
observed 


Hooker 


A Prudence; deliberate opinion tir iudg- 
ment, or the faculty or habit of judging 
with caution. 

0 how comely is the wisilom of old im-n, and un- 
derstanding and tpunsel to men of honour 

LlcIus xxv s- 

The law shall perisli from the priest, .ind counsel 
from the ancients I-zek. vh 36. 

fi Deliberate purjiose; design; intent; 
scheme; plan. 

The counsel of the froward is rarrieil li«.idIong. 

Job v 

To show the imuiubibility of his Ileb vi. ^ 

6 Secrecy; the secrets intrusted in consul- 
tation: secret opinions or purjnnwH, as, let 
a man keep his own cmtnsel -7. In Scrip. 
directions of God's word; the rcveitled will 
of God, or lUs truth and dfictriucs concern- 
ing the way of salvation. 

Thou shah guide me by thy coumel Ps Ixxiii 34. 

1 have not shunned to declare to you all the eoun- | 

set of God Acts xx 27 J 

8. One who gives counsel, especially in mat- ' 
ters of law; any counsellor or advocate ] 
engaged in the trial or management of a ' 
cause in court, or any number of counsellors, i 
barristers, or sergeants united in the man- > 
agement of a cose; as. the plaintiff’s eoungel, : 
or the defendant’s eaunael [In this sense ' 
the word has no plural; but in the singu- • 
lar number is applicable to one or more ; 
penoDB.}—Qu 0 enk counsel (or king’s eoun- 


Who c .111 count the dust of Jac ob N um xxiii ir. 
Wr hvc 111 ilrrds, nut years; iii thoughts, not brratli.s, 
W e sliuiild I ounttime by licart-thrulni 

/• 7 fiuiley 

.Some tribes of rude nations count their yivirs by 
the luinlng of certain birds among them ul certain 
sc'.tsons, .end le.iving them at others / ofkr 

2 To reckon; to place to an account; to 
ascribe or impute; to consider or esteem as 
belonging 

Abraham believed in G01I, and he counted il to him 
for riglifcousnc'ss. Gen xv. ft, 

3 To esteem; to account; to reckon; tf> 
think, judge, or consider 

1 louut them my enemies Ps cxxxix. 33 

Neither comh/ I my life de.ir to myself Acts xx 74 

1 fount the gray li.irbarian lower than the Chris- 
tmiidiild '/'rnnyson. 

• To count kin, to reckon up or trace rela- 
tionship 

No knight in Ciirolierlana .a. good 

Hut William may count ■with him km and liloorl. 
Sir ir. Scott 

- To count out, in the British House of 
(’ommons, for the s^ieaker toeoiint the num- 
tier of members in the hfiiise, and, there 
being found to be fewer than forty, to inti- 
mate that there is not a quorum, when the 
sitting stands atljoumed; as, the house was 
counted out last night at nine o’clock.— 
Hyn I'o iiumlier, reckon, calculate, com- 
pute, enumerate. 

Oount (kount), vi. 1 To lie counted ; to swell 
the numiier: to add to the strength or in- 
fluence, as of a party or interest; as, each 
additional one counts —2. To found an ac- 
count or scheme; to reckon; to rely; with 
cm or upfm 

One name excited considerable alarm— that of 
Michael Arnold He was brewer to the palare; and 
it was apprehended that tiie governiiicnt counted on 
his voire Macaulay. 

3. In law, to plead orally; to anpie a matter 
in conrt; to recite a count— To count of 


to take note or heed of: to pay attention to. 

* No man counts of her beauty. ’ Shak, 

Oount (koiint), n. [Fr. eonle, eompts.'\ 
1. Koekoniug; the act of numbering; as, 
this is the number according to my count. 
2 Number. ‘Of blessed saints for to in- 
crease the count.’ Shak. - 8 . Account; esti- 
mation; value. 

Some others tluit in hard nssaiies 

Were cowards known, and little count did hold. 

^ , , S/enser. 

4. Ill fair, a particular charge in an indict- 
ment, or narriitinn in iilending, setting 
forth the cause »)f complaint Ijiero may 
be different counts in the same declaration. 

- Count and reckoning, the technical name 
given to a form of process in Scots law, by 
which one party may compel another to ac- 
count with him, and to pay the balance 
which may appear to be tine — Count -otit, 
in the Britisliil 01180 of Coninions, the act 
of the speaker when he counts the number 
of members present, and, not flmling forty, 
intimates that there is not a quorum, when 
the sitting stands adjourned. 

Count (koiuit), n. I Fr. cointe, 11*0111 L. 
comes, eomitis, a companion, spf'ciflcally, in 
later times, of the emperor or king— com 
for eoti, with, and i, root of eo, itum, to go. 
See CoNSTABLK.] A title of foreign nobil- 
ity. eiiuivalciit to the English earl, and 
whoso domain is a county. 

Comes, the Count of the Francs, is the e.irl of the 
shire Jilackstone. 

- Count palatine, ((i)fonnorly the proprietor 
ofaroiinty, who exercised regal prerogatives 
within his county, in virtue of which ho liad 
his own (‘ourtsof law, appointed Judges and 
law officers, and could iiardoii murders, 
treasons, and felonies. All writs and Judi- 
cial iirocesHcs proceeded in his name, while 
the king's writs were of no avail within the 
palatiiiato ’I'he Earl of (licster. the Bishop 
of Durham, and the Duke of Iiancoster 
were the Goiiiits Palatine of England. II 10 
queen is now Duchess and (Viuntoss Pala- 
tine of Laiieaster Tlie earldom palatinate 
of (7lu*ster, similarly restricted, is vested in 
tlie obtest son of the nionarcli, or in the 
nioiiarch himself when there is no Priiiee 
of Wales. Durham boeanie a palatinate in 
the time of William the Conqueror, and 
(*i>ntiiiiiod in connection with the bishopric 
till 183(1, when it was vested in the erown. 
As count palatine, the bishop enJoytMi the 
seculiu* title of Karl of Sudberge (h) Origin- 
ally. the judge and higliesi offieer of the 
Gorman kings, afterwards of the Genuaii 
emperors and archdukes; at 11 later date, 
an officer delei'u ted by tlieGeriiiau emperors 
to uxeri’ise eerUiiii luiperiul privileges. 8ee 
Count If Palatine under CoUNTV. 

CountablB (kount'u-bl), a. That may be 
nunilMired. 


Tliry uro countable by the thousaiul and tliir mil- 
liiMi, whf> havr siiflcrcrl cruel wrong Carlyle 

Countenance (kniiii'ten-uiib), n. [Fr. con- 
tenance, duiiiottnoiir, way of acting, from 
cmitenir, to contain; L cmitineo con, and 
teneo.U) hold ] 1. The face; the whole form 
of the face, the features considered os a 
whrde; visage ‘ In cm/ nfenavire somewhat 
doth resemble you ’ Shak ‘llerrownf/'w- 
once all over pale again.’ Tennyson - 2 Air; 
look; aspect; appearance or expression of 
the face 

lie not, as the hypoerltes, of a sud rountrnante 
Mat VI ift 

We will not make your countename tc> fall by the 
answer yc shall rer five Hat on 

And down the river’s dim expanse— 

With a glassy conntename 
Did KMC look to Cuiuelot 'Jenny\ou 

8. Favour; good-will; encouragement, sup. 
port; patronage; kindness 

Thou hast made liim glad with tliy ( ountenance 

I’s XXI ft 


That whicli would uiipc’.ir olfetn r In us, his coun- 
tenance wrndcl ( h.irige to virtue. 'thak 

It ih thi* prriviiicr of tlic* iniigistratr, to give counte- 
nance to piety ami virtue Hfi /Itterbury. 


4.t Hhow; pretence; superficial appearance 
The election being done, he made tounteuance of 
great discontent there.it A tcliatn. 


5 In Uiw, credit or estimation. To keep 
the countenance, to preserve a calm, com- 
posed, or natural look, unruffled by passion; 
to refrain from expressing s/irrow, joy. 
anger, or other passion, by an unchanged 
couiiteiianee. 


Fv’ii kept her countenance, when the lid renioved. 
Disclosed the heart unfortunately loved Dryden 

—In countenance, in an assured condition 
or aspect; in favour; in estimation; free 
from shame or dismay. 


ch. ekatn; th. Sc. loch; g, go; J, Job; t, Fr. ton; ng, ^ng; TH, then; tb, thin; w, laig, wh, whig; xh, amre.—See Ket. 
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If the profesiion of religion were tn eouuUnaHee 
among men of distinction, it would have a happy 
effect on society. JV. IVebstgr. 

It puu the learned tn countenanee, and gives tiiem 
a place among the fashionable part of mankind. 

Adduon. 

-OvJt f^wuntenance, confounded: abaahed: 
with the countenance cast down; not bold 
or assured 

Oonntenuioe (koun'ten-ans), V. t. pret. A pi>. 
wuntenaneed; ppr. eountenancvng. 1. To 
favour; to encourage; to aid; to support; to 
aliet. 

Neither shalt thou eouHtenance a poor man in his 
cause Ex. xxiii. 3- 

Error supitorts custom, custom couHtmances error 
MtUou. 


2 t To make a show of; to pretend. 

Each to these Indies love did countenancf. Spenser. 

8. t To keen an appearance of; to act suitably 
to; to be in keeping with 

Malcolm.' Ilfinguol 

As from your graves rise up, and w.ilk like sprites 
To rpuntenuMcr this honour Skak 

Oountanancer (k»iin'ten<ans-i>r>, n due 
who countenaiices, favoiirs. or supiiorts 
Oonntar- (koun^tfir) A frequent prefix in 
com|K)und words, from L ronfro, through 
Norm. rMtntrr, and signifying coiinteractiuii 
or opposition (See below, (Joitntkk, adv.) 
It may be iireilxed to any noun, adjective, 
or verb Implying itetion, iHiwor, or influence; 
hoiiee its iisr is priietieiifly unlimited 
Oounter (koutitYr), mfr [Kr etmire; L 
contra u eompoiind of cun and tra, like 
infrtt, extra, ritra, ultra. Sec (loNTIiA J 
1. (lontniry, in opposition: In an opposite 
direction: used efifefly with run or go; as, 
to run counter to the rules of virtue; he 
went counter to his own interest. 

Tlir House of f ninitious luid come to a vote whicli 
ran lounter to tile coiitciiiplatcd exercise of the tire- 
rugiitive. JJtsrarii 

2 1)1 tlie wrong way; contrary to the right 
course; contrariwise 

H(MUuiv an s,u(l to limit counter wlien they hunt 
lim kwitrd tlie way the i hase (uniu. Hatltwell. 

3.t 111 the face or at the face. 

They hit one aiiollier witli darts, . . . which they 
never tlirow lounter, imt nl tlie back of the Hyer 

fi Sandys, 

Oounter (koun'tf^r). n. Adverac; opposite; 
ojiposiiig: iintagonistic. 

Innunieralilc f.u ts attesting tlie tounter principle. 

Is Taytor. 

Counter (kount'^r). n. [Kr conire, L 
contra, agaiiiHi | 1 A term in muMic, for- 
merly given to an under part, to serve for 
eoiitnist to a principal part, but now used 
iweiiuivaleiit torMU/ifcr-fcitrir 2 That part 
of a iiorse's foruhiiiid whicli lies between the 
shoulders and under the neck - 8 In a chtit, 
an arched space in the stern between the 
bottom of the stern and the wing-traiisonis 
and hiittuck.— Thu counter-iimberH are short 





Frsiiir of Ship insidr of Stern. 


1 1, roiiitcrs 
tinilicrs 
tniiuoiii 


a j. Quarter limbers 1 3, Counter- 
4, (‘ouiUrr-tinilicr knee 5, Main 


timbers in (he stem, put in for the purpose 
of strengthening the counter - 4 The back 
leather, or heel part, of a boot 
Counter (kount'fyrX n. l one who counts 
or reckons; an auditor 2 That which in- 
dicates a nuinbiT: that which is used U) 
keep an a<‘count or reckoniiig, as in games: 
apeeitleally. a plate of inetiu, ivory, wuoil. 
or the like, used for this purpose. 

Whnt conies the wixit to? I can do it without 
ttmnters Ska*. 

8 Money, in contempt. 

When Marcus nrutus grown so covetous. 

To lock Huch raHcal ivuntert front his friends. 

He reaiiy, gods! with .Ml your thuiulerlHilts. 

I lash him to pie,, es Ska*. 

4. A table or iHiartl on wliich money is 
counted; a table on which goods in a shop 


are laid for examination by purchasers. -- 

5. The name of two former prisons in the 
city of London and of one wnich formerly 
existed in Southwark. 

I iippeale from Newgate or any of the tw wor- 
shipful Counters. Play ^Str Thomas Mare. 
Five Jxyles or prison', are m Southwark placed. 

The Conntir (once bt Margrefs, church! defaced. 

Taylor. 

6. A tell-tale: a contrivance in an engine or 
carriage to tell numbers, as of strokes or 
revolutions. 

Counter t (kount'Ar), n [Abbrev. of en- 
counter ] Encounter. ‘ Kindly counter 
under mimick shade 1 ’ S^nser. 

Counter (kuuiit'6r), v.i. in boxing, to give 
u return blow while receiving or parrjdng 
the blow of an antagonist. ' liis left hand 
countered provokiiqpy.’ C. Kingetey. 
Counteract (kount-Ar-akt'), v.t. To act in 
opposition to; to hinder, defeat, or frustrate 
hy contrary agency. 

Good precepts will sometinies counteract the effects 
of evil example; but more generally good pretepts are 
counteracted by bad examples. TV. IVebsier 

HVN. To hinder, oppose, contravene, resist, 
withstand, impede, defeat, frustrate. 
Counteraction (koun'ti&r-ak-shou). n. 
Action in opposition; hindrance; resistance. 

A (tower rapuble of resisting and conquering the 
counteraction of an atiitiiAi nature. Str It’ Hamilton. 

Counteractive (koun't6r-akt-iv), a Tend- 
ing to counteract. 

Counteractive ncoun't6r-akt-iv), n. One 
who or that whicn coiuiteracts 
Counteractive (koun'U^r-akt-iv-li), adv. 
By counteraction. 

Counter-aaent (koun'tAr-a-Jent), n. Any- 
thing whbd) counteracts or acts in opiNisi- 
tiuii; an opposing agent. 

The unexfiected development of genius has no such 
counter-agent to the adiiiinition which it natunilly 
excites Brougham 

I Counter-approach (koun't^r-ap-pnich). n. 

I 111 ,fort a work consisting of lines and 
trenches thrown up by the besie^d in order 
to attack the works tif the Ijestegers or to 
hinder their approaches —Line emmtrr- 
ajtyroach, a trench which the besieged make 
from their covered way to the right anti left 
of tlie attacks in order to scour tlie enemy's 
works. 

Counter-attired (kount'^r-at-tird), itp. Tn 
her n term applied tt» the double horns of 
animals when borne two one way and the 
other two in a contrary direction. 

Counter - attraction ( kount' 6r - at - trnk 

slioii), n flpposito attraction 

Counter-attractive (kouii'tfT-at-trakt-iv), 

I a Attracting in an opposlt<> way 
Counterbalance (koun-Kyr bnrans), r t 
lirct it pp emintertmlanced ; ppr. counter- 
balancing I'o weigh ugnlust; to weigh 
against with an e<|tinl weight; to act against 
with equal }Miwcr or effect; to counteiTail. 

There was so much nir dr.iwn out of the vessel, 
th.it the reni.iming nir w.is not .'ilile tn counterbalamr 
the merrurial cylinder. Boyle 

The »tudy of mind is nercss.iry to counterbalance 
and correct tlic mfluciKe of the study of nature. 

Sir It'. Hamilton 

Counterbalance (koun't6r-hal-ans), n 

1. Equal weight, power, or ^mey acting in 
opposition to anything 

Money is the counterbalance of all things purchas- 
able. /ot*e 

2. A weight applied to balance the vibrating 
parts of machinery upon their axis so as to 
cause them to turn freely and to require 
little ]M)wer to put them in motion ; also, 
a weight by which a lever acted upon bv 
an intennittliig force is returned to its posf- 
tlou, as in the case of Uie l>cam of a siugle- 
iU'tiiig steam-engine 

Counter- battexy (konn'ti^r-bat-Ar-i), n 
MiW. a battery raised to play on another. 
Counterbond (koun't^r-bomix n. A bond 
to secure from loss one who has given bond 
I for another; a liomi of indoninitlcation. 

I Counterbraoe (koun't^r-hrasx n. Naut. 

{ the lee brace of the foretop-sail yanl. 

I Counterbraoe (koun-tdr-brasO. v.t Naut 
to lirace in opiNisitt? direi'tious; as. to eoftn- ' 
terbrace the y arils, that is. to brace tlie 
head-yards one way and the after-yards 
another. 

Counterbuff (koun-t^r-lmf), v.r. To strike 
bark or in an opposite direction; to drive 
back; to stop by a idow or impulse in front 
Counterbuff (koun't4r-buf% n. A blow in 
an opposite direction; a stroke that stops 
motion or causes a recoil 
Oounteroaitt (koun'ter-kast), n. Delusive 
contiivanoe; contrar}* oast 


He can devise this couniercast of slight. 

To give fair colour to that ladies cause in sight. 

Spenser. 

COUnteroastert(koun'Mr-kast-Ar), n. A 
caster of accounts; a reckoner; a book- 
keeper: used in contempt Shak. 

CounterdUUge (kounw-chanj), n. Ex- 
change ; reciprocation. ‘ The counterehange 
is severally in all. ’ Sha^. 

Counterdnanfe (koun-tdr-chanJO. v.t. prot. 
4tpp. eounterehanged; ppr. oountxnhanging. 
To give and receive, or to cause to chanira 
places; to cause to change from one state 
to its opposite; to cause to make altenutte 
' changes; to alternate. 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the leaves with rich gold-green. 


And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, eounterehanged 
The level lake with diamond -plots 


The level lake with diamond -plots 

Of dark and bright. Tennyson. 

Countercbailged (koun-t6r-ch&njd')f jRP* 
1. Exchanged.— 2. In her. 
.- 'JT a term implying that the 
.1 field is of two tinctures. 
f|||l||||lh| I metal and colour, and that 
IK&xIHM tel the charge upon it par- 
pffiMnyPSrj- :| takes of both, the charge, 
HHEfr-i-.x-'J part of the charge, 
which lies in the metal, 
Tieing of colour, and vice 

iSimtwfSharge (koun'- 

eounterehanged. ttr-chftrj), n. All oppo- 
site charge. 

Counterebann (kouii'k'>r-i’hHnn), n. 
That which has the power of dissoli^ig or 
opposing the effect of a cliarni. 
Counterfffiarm (koun-t^r-chiimiO. v.t. To 
destroy the effect of a charm. 
CounterCbeck (koun-t6r-i*hrk'), v.t 
To oppose or stop by some oiistacle; to 
check. 

CountercbeCk (koun't^r-chek), n. Check; 
stop, reimke; or a censure to check a re- 
prover. 

Many things perplex 

With motions, checks, and countertlmks Tennyton 

Counter-cbevronyfkouti- 

kr-shev'ron-i), n. In /ter. a 
division of the field chev- 
ron wise. 

Counter-compony, 
Counter -compone 

(koun ' t(&r - kom-po"m0* «- 
In her. an epithet for a 
iiorder, bend, or other ur- 
A bend counter- ‘«nRr>\ , which is COlll- 
compuny. pounded of tM'o ranks of 
piuies, or rows of checkers, 
of alternate metals and colours 
Counter - couebant (konn-t^r-kouch'ant), 
n Tn her applied to ani- 
^ mals l)omc cniichant, and 
> I having tlieir heads in con- 

V ^ trury directions. 

Counter-courant (koun - 
^%/T ** Wr-ko-raiit'O.fl- 111 ap- 
plied to animals lionie 
running in contrary direc- 
, ■ -V tions. 

^ Countercurrent (koun'- 

Counter-Lourant. tftr-ku-reiit), a. Kuniiiiig 
in an opposite dii'ectioii. 
Countercurrent (koun'tftr-ku-reut), «. A 
current in an opiiosite direction. 
Counterdeed (kouu't^r-ded), n. A secret 
writing, either before a notary or uiuier a 
private seal, which destroys, invalidates, or 
alters a pul die deed. 

Counterdlfftinctlon (koun't6r-dis-tingk"- 
shon), n Contradistinction. 
Counterdratu (konn'k^r-dran), n. A drain 
run alongside of u canal or einlioiiked water- 
way. to intercept and convey to a culvert 
or receptacle the water which may soak 
through. 

Counterdraw (koun-tdr-drgO.t'-/- pret eoun- 

terdrew; pp. eounterdrawn ; ppr. counUr- 
drawing In jMxinting, to copy, as a deslm 
or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, 
an oiled paper, or other transparent sub- 
stance, through which 
n flB n EH strokes appear and 
■wHUilBJaiiJ are traced with a pencil. 
MBMWK ilM ii Counter - embattled 
(koun'kr-em - bat - tld), 
W 8® ■“ a. In her. an epithet 

Counter-embattied. for an ordinary embat- 
tled on lioth sides. 

Counter-evldenoe (koun't^r-ev-i-dens). n. 
Opposite evidence; evidence or testimony 
which opposes other evidence. 

Counter -exteniton (koun'tAr-eks-ten"- 
shonX n. In eurg. a means of reducing a 


Counter-embattled. 


Fftte, iht, fat. fgU; m6. met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte. not, nihve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. ahtme; jf, Sc. teg. 
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ftaoture by making extension in the oppo- 
site direction. See Extension. 

Cknint«rfldiaaoe,n. seeCouNTBRFBSANCE. 
Counterfeit (koun'ter-flt). v.t. [Fr. am- 
tnjfaire, eontrt^fait -amtre, and faire, to 
make; L. amtra and /aeio.] i.‘To copy 
or imitate, without authority or right, and 
with a view to deceive or defraud, by pass- 
ing the copy or tiling forged for that which 
is original or genuine; to make a likeness or 
resemblance of with a view to defraud; as, 
to amnter/eit coin, bank-notes, a seal, a 
bond, a deed or other instrument in writing, 
the handwriting or signature of another. 
Ac.; to forge.-2 To imitate; to copy; to 
make or put on a semblance of; as, to anin- 
ter/eit the voice of another person; to eotm- 
ter/eit piety 

Full well they laughed with countfr/tUtd glee 
At all his Jukes, for many a Joke had he. Goidsmitk. 

Counterfeit (koun't6r-flt). at. To feign; to 
dissemble; to carry on a fiction or deception. 

How ill agrees it with your gravity. 

To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave. ShaJk 

Counterfeit (koun't^r-llt). a. 1. Made in 
imitation of something else, with a view 
to defraud by passing the false copy for 
genuine or original; as, amnter/eit coin; a 
counterfeit bond or deed; a counterfeit bill 
of exchange —2 Assuming the appearance 
of something; false; spurious; hypocritical; 
as, a counterfeit friend a. Having resem- 
blance to; represontating by imitation or 
likeness. 

Look hert* upon this picture, and on this — 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. Shak. 

Syn. Forged, fictitious, false, spurious, sup- 
posititious, hraocritical 

dounterfelt (kouirtt^r-flt). n. l a cheat; a 
deceitful person; one who protends to be 
what he is not; (trie who personates an- 
otlier; an impostor. 

I am no counterfett; to die Is to he .1 • ounierfeit; 
for he IS but the countetyeit of .1 m.'in, who h.itli not 
the life of a man siMk. 

2. In 2(7ia, one who obtains money or goods 
by counterfeit letters or false tokens. 

3. That which is made in imitation of some- 
thing, but without lawful authority, and 
with a view to defraud by passing the false 
for the tnie 

There would be no counterjeits but for the sake of 
something real, TilMson 

4. t Likeness or counterpart: portrait. 

What find I here? 

Fair Porti.i's counterfeit, Shak 

Counterfeiter (koun't^r-ftt-i^r), n. i One 
who counterfeits; one who conies or imi- 
tates; specifically, one who copies or forges 
bank-notes or coin; a forger -2 One who 
assumes a false appearance, or who makes 
false pretences. ‘ Cm nterfeitem of devotion. ’ 
Sherwood. 

Counterfeltly (koun'tdr-flt-li), adv By 
forgery; falsely; fictitiously 

Countmerment (konn't^r-fAr-ment), n. 
Ferineut opposed to ferment 
CounterfeBanoe, t CounterfialBanoe t 
(koun-t^r-fe'zauB. koun-tf'r-fa'zans). n, (F'r. 
contr^faigatice 1 1 Tin; act 
of forging; forgery - 2 A 
counterfeiting; dissimula- 


buttress, spur, or pillar serving to support . 
a wall or terrace suhiect to bulge. Hence - < 
2. A spur or projecting portion of a inonn- : 
tain. j 

Countumuge (koun't^r-gaiX n. In carp. • 
a method used to measure Joints, by trans- 
ferring tlie breadth of the mortise to the 
place where the tenon is to be made, in 
order to make tliem fit each other 
Counterguard (koun't^r-gtlrd), n. In fort 
a small rampart or work raised liefore the 
point of a bastion, consisting of two long 
races parallel to the faces of the iiastion, 
making a salient angle to preserve the bas- 
tion. It is sometimes of a different shape, 
or differently situated. 

Counter-Influence (kouu-t^r-iu'iiu-enB), t>. t 
pret A pp. counterinAueneed ; ppr. eoun- 
terinjlueneing. To liiuder by opposing in- 
fluence. 

Their wickedness . . . will certainly do it if it he 
not strongly counier-injluenceet by the vigour of their 
bodily temper Scott {Sermon, 1680). 

Counter-Irritant (konn'tdr-i-rit-ant). n. In 
med, a substance employed to produce an 
artifleial or secondary disease, in order to rt*- 
lieve another or primary one. The term is 
more spceiflcally applied to such irritating 
substaiu'es as, wlieii applied to the skin, red- 
den or blister it, or produce pustules, puru- 
lent issues, Ac. The commonest counter-irri- 
tants are mustard, turpentine, cantharides 
or Spanish flies, croton-oil, tartar emetic, 
setons, pea-issues, and the actual cautery. 
Counter -irritate (koun-tcr-rrit-at). vt 
In med. to produce an artifleial or second- 
aiy disease in order to relieve another or 


primary one. 

Counter-lrrltatlon (kouii'u>r-i-rit-a''8hon). 
M. In med. the production of an artificial 
or secondary disease in order to relieve an- 
other or iirimary one. The practice is also 
called Denmtion and Heruhnou. 
Counter-Jumper (kount'6r-jump-fyr), n. A 
salesman in a shop, especially in a draper’s 
shop: used iti (‘oti tempt 
Counterlath (koun't^r-lath), n. In carj) 
a lath in tiling placed between everv two 
gauged ones, so as to make e(|ual iiitcr- 
vals 

Counterlight (koun't^r-lit), n A light op- 
jiosite to anything, wliudi makes it appeal 
to disadvantage, a Utiii used in painting 
Counterman (kouii'tfT-nmii), n A unin 
who attends at a count (t to sell goods: used 
for instaiK’e in omMisition to eellarmav 
Countermand (konn-u^r-inand'), e t f 
amtremnnder eontre, ami mander, L. math 
do, to command 1 1 To revoke, as a former 
eomniand, to order or direct in (tpposition 
to an order before given, thereliy annulling 
it and forbidding its execution, as. to eovn- 
teriiuuut orders - 2. To oppose; to contradict 
the orders of 

My hc’.irt sh.ill ni-vcr countermand niy eyes Shak. 
3 1 To prohibit; to forbid 

\\icesicountermttHd\ letting lilrKtfl in rhulerlc c.ircs. 

ifarivy 

Countermand (koun'tt^r-mand), n A con- 
trary ord(!r; revocation of a former order or 
command. 

11.1 vf you no ! ountermand tox Claudiu yet. 

But he iiiUNt die to niorrowt Shak 

Countermandable (koun-t^r-mand'a-bl), a 
'riiat may lie countermanded 
Countermarch (koun't^r-march"). v.t. I’o 
march back. 

Countermarch (koun't^r-mkreh), n i A 
marching back, a returning ’ Marches and 
counternuircheM ’ Collier - 2 ilf if/f. a change 
of the wings or face of a battalion, so as to 
bring the right to the left or the front into 
the rear 3. A change of measures; altera- 
tion of conduct Burnet. 

Countermark (koun't^r-mark), n \Caun- 
ter and mark ] 1. A mark or token added 
to a mark or marks already existing tor 
greater security or more sure identification, 
us n scc’oiid or third mark put on a bale of 
goods iicloiigiiig to several merchants, that 
it may not lie oiieiied but in the presence 
of all the owners ; the mark of the Gcdd- 
smiths' ('ompany, to show the metal to he 
standard, added to that of the artifl(;er. — 
2 A figure or inscription stamped on ancient 
coins after they have been struck, either 
pointing to a change of value or showing 
that the money had been taken from an 
enemy. -3 An artifleial cavity made in the 
teeth of horses that have outgrown their 
natural mark, to disguise their age. 
Countermark (koun-t6r-inkrk'J, v t To 
a countermark to, as to the teeth of 
horses. 


counter/atsance of all these is I •|i I 

the fonii uf godliness. I 

A/. Halt 

Counter-flory, Counter- 
fleuxn (koun ' t6r - flo - ri, 
koun'Wr-llu-rc), a In her. ^ doubh tressure 
an epithet denoting that dory and counter- 
the flowers with which 
an ordinary is adorned 
stand opposite to eac.h other alternately 

Counterfoil (koun't^r-foil), u. 1 That pail 
of a tally fonnerly struck in the exchequer, 
which was kept by an officer in that court, , 
the other, called the etoek, being delivered to | 
tlie person who had lent tlie king money | 
on the account. Called also Couuterstoek. 

2. A kind of complementary and easily de- 
tached portion of a document, such as a 
bank cheque or draft, which is retained hy 
the person giving the document, and on 
which is written a memorandum of the main 
particulars contained in the principal docu- 
ment 

Oounterlbroe (koun't4r-fdrs), n. An oppos- 
ing or counteracting force. 

Aipicaltural improvement may thus be considered 
to be, not so much a countcrforce conflicting with 
increase of population, as a partial relaxation of the 
bonds which confine th.tt increase. y S. Mill 

Gonntfirflort (koun't^r-fdrt), n. 1. In fort a 
ch, cAain; 6h, Sc locA; g, j/o; J.job; 
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Countermine (koun'tdr-mln). n. i. unit 
a gallery sunk in the earth and running 
underground in search of the enemy's mine 
or till it meets it. to defeat its effect— 
2. Means of opposition or counteraction: a 
stratagem or project to frustrate any con- 
1 trivaiice. 

He knowing no countermine against contempt but 
I terror, l>egan to let nothing pahi, without sharp pun- 
1 ishiiient Sir p. Sidney, 

The trcuntermine w.is only an art of self-preservation. 
_ ^ . Sir A. I.'J’strange. 

Oountem^e (kunn-tfr-mln'), v. t pret App. 
countermined; ppr. eountemiininff. 1. 'To 
sink a well and gallery in the earth in search 
of an enemy’s mine, to frustrate his designs. 

2. To counterwork: to frustrate by secret 
and opposite measures. 

Thus infallibly it iiiiist Iw, if God do not nitr.'icu- 
loiisly countermine us, and do more for us than we 
can do against oiirsclve.s Decay 0/ Piety. 

Countermine (kouu-tdr-mln'). r. i To make 
a countermine; to counterplot; to work 
against one secretly. 

*Tis hard for man to countermine with God. 

c kapman. 

Countermotion (koun'tdr-md-shon). n. 
An opposite motion; a motion counteract- 
ing another. 

Countermotive (kouu't6r-m6t-iv), n. An 
opposite motive. 

Countermove (koun't6r-mbv). n. A coun- 
termovement 

Countermove (kouu-t6r-mflv'). v.t or t. 
To move in n contrary direction, or in op- 
position to. 

Countermovement (koun Hi'r-muv-ment), 
H. A movement in opposition to another. 
Countermure (koun'ter-mur). n f Fr. eon- 
tremur—contrr, and mur, L mvnnt. a wall] 
A wall raised behind aiiotlier to supply its 
place when a broach is made. [Kare.] 
Countermure (kmin't^r-mur). e t mot A 
pp eountermured; ppr awntrrmuniuj. To 
fortify witli a wall behind aiiotlier [Rare.] 
Counter -natural (koun'ti&r-na-tar-al), a. 
Contrary to nature. 

Counter-negotiation (koun'tfir-ne-g('>-iilii- 
a-shon), n. Negotiation in oppusitloii to 
other negotiation. 

Countemolse (koun'ti'^r-noiz), n A noise 
or sound by which another noise or sound 
is ov(*rpow't!red 

Counter -opening (kounVr-b-pn-ing), n. 
An Hpertiire or vent (»n the opposite side, 
or in It diflerent place; Hpeciflcall.v. in eurp. 
an o|>eniib: maile in a second part of an 
nhscess ojijiosite to 11 first 
Counterpaoe (koiin'K^r-pas), n A skq> or 
meusii: u in opposition to another; contrary 
measure or att"mpt. Sw^t. [Kare | 
Counterpaled tkoiin't6r-puhl). a. in her. 
a term applied to an escutcheon which is 
divided into an etiual numher of pieces jiale- 
wise hy a line fesswise, the two tinctures 
above and below tlie fess line being (‘oun- 
terchang(‘d 

Counterpane ( kmin'kr-pkn ), n A bed- 
cover; a coverlet tor a bed; a (|iiilt See 
COUNTKIII'OINT. 

Counterpanet (koun'tflr-pan), n l Counter, 
and patu', a compartment, a H(|uare. J Uno 
part of an indenture; a e.ount(*ninrt 

Kcdd, SLribe, give me Ihr P yonson. 

Counterparole (koun't6r-pa-rf)l). n. Mint 
a word fti addition tu the pass-word, which 
is given in any time of alarm as a signal 
Counterpart (koun'U'r-part), n. l. 'I'tui cor- 
niHpondeiit part; the part that answers to 
another, as the several parts or copies of 
an indenture corrusponding to the original; 
a copy; a duplicate. - 2. A person exactly 
resembling or corresponding to another in 
character, position, influence, and the like; 
a representative; a mutch; a fellow. 

In the vigour of his |)hysii|iic and an aliiiost bois- 
terous c,ipacity for eiijoyiiiriit, he (I'eniur k| was .111 
h-ninioAi counterpart id tin.- .buitch Cliristo|»licr Norili 
I- dm Per' 

3. Tlie part which fits another, as the key 
of a cipher, or a seal to its inijireBsioti ; 
hence, a thing that supplements another 
thing or completes it; a complement; hence, 

I a jierson having (|ualities wanting in aii- 
: other, and such as make him or her com- 
: plete. 

Oh counterpart 

I Of our wft Bcx; well are you made our lords; 

So bold, so great, so god like are you formed, 
j How can you love so billy things as women I 

I Dryden 

\ 4 In mime, the part to he arranged or used 
I in connection with another; as, the bass is 
j the eounterpart to the treble 
I CounterpaiuHUIt ( koun 't6r- pas -sant), a. 
I In her a term applied to two animals in a 


TH, thon\ th, fAin; w, trig; wh, isAig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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proved atMtrtive, every plot hud 
De QutHcey, 


coat of aiTOi represented as going contrary 
ways. 

Oonnterp«iie,t n. [Fr.] Counterpoise. 
Chaucer. 

Coimteiplea (koim'ter-pie), n. in law, a 
replication to a plea or request. 
Counterplead (koun-ter-pled'X v.t. Toplead 
the contrary of; to contradict; to deny. 
Oounterplete^t V.e. [Fr.] To plead against. 

T..«t he thine nreuina, 

For love ne wnl not cttUHteryletfdvtc. Chaucer 

Counterplot (koun-ter-plot'), v.t. pret. dc; pp 
eimnterjMtiUid; ppr. eauHterj^tting. To op- 
pose or frustrate by another plot or stra- 
tageni. 

hvery wile had pi 
been tounterpMted 

Counterplot (koun'ter-nlot). n. A plot or 
artifice opptjsed to anotner. 

Counterpoint t (koun'ier-poiiit). n. [O.Fr. 
conlrrvointe, eovtrepointe, for coultepaintr, 
from li b cnlciia puneta, 8titclu«il quilt or 
mattress. Hee Qi ii.T and J'oiNT The form 
eounterpanr has arisen from I’overlctH often 
showing paneti or squares ] A t ovcrlet ; a 
coiinteriJaric. * Knibmidorcd (roverJots or 
eMinterpointc . ' Horth. 

Ill ivory roffers I li.ivi* slufli-d my r r«iwiis 
III cypress r bests iny .irr.i ., touuterp»mts, 

Co&tly appiircl, i*mUs, and L.innpivs. Shak. 

Counterpoint (knuii'b^'-poiiit), H [Fr e*m- 
trepoint. It rontra-puntu, from L contra, 
ogHiiiHt. uiid pum'tutn, a ]ioiiit j 1.1 An op- 
positi* point i 1 0]i|toHitc position or stand- 
point 

Aflectirit: ill thririsHves find thrir hfllnwers <i cer- 
lain iini;i In al purity. f<*ll siiddi'iily inlo the vi-ryroMM- 
rvr/mu/df Jiisiifyini' hrstUlity Str h i^atidys. 

.'{ Ill muHtr, a ttirm used in two different 
sigiiiilciitinris by musical authorities* (l) as 
lui ci|ui valent of hurmtiiiy; (2) as meaning 
tile art of iiitisicnl composition generally 
It is jircferulde, however, to apply this term 
to that hrimcli of the art whn‘h. a musical 
thought being given, teaches tlie develop- 
ment of it, aecordiiig to the laws of tlie art. 
Iiv extoiiHioii or emliellishmeiit, by iruiispo- 
Bitloh, repetition, or imitation throughout 
tile dilfereiil parts 1 1 ii former times musical 
sounds were represented iiy dots or points 
placed on the hues, ami the added part or 
parts were wrlthni hy phudiig the profair 
points under or against each oilier ~punr 
tain contra punctnni. point against point.] 
(Niuiiterpoiiit Is divided into rimple, fiorUi 
or jmjnratc, and double Simple counter- 
point is II comiiosition in two or more parts, 
the notes of eaeh part lieing equal in value 
to tliose of the corresponding part or parts 
and coticonls In ^florid eountcrjniinl, two 
or more notes are written against each note 
of till' siiliject, or runto-fermo, and discords 
are ndiuisHihle Double coiinteipoint is an 
Inversion of the jiarts, so that the tiase may 
iHieome tlie siiliject, and 
the subject the base, iVc., 
thus )iroducing new melo- 
dies and new hariiionies 

Counter- pointd, a in 

her. a term used wlieii two 
chevrons meet with their 
points in tlie centiv of tlie 
escutcheon 

Counterpoise (koun'ti'r- 

polr), r t pn«t *t pp conn- 
terpouted ; ppr counter 
jnneintj. {Counter and poiiie Soo PoiSE.] 

1 To couiiteriiahiiice ; to weigh against with 
equal weight; to he uqul]>onderiuit to; to 
equal in weight 

The furci* .01)1 ihst.tiKc <if wrichts >< uoterpoistnjp 
e.ich olhrr ought li> ho rci Ipnu .iT Str K Di^ty 
The hra\inrss of hoilirs must he ct'MHtfrfotsnl hy 
a |•lulllllict t.isicned ahout the pulley tu thr ,isis. 

n'l/hins 

2. To at't against with etpiul power or effect; 
to Imlance 

So iii.*iiiv frreholilcrs of l-nglish will he ,ihlr to 
hi'.-ir(i .iiuf t-,utn/erp,n \e thr rest .S/V«ar»* 

Counterpoise (koun't^r-iMiiz). a 1 <\ weight , 
tHpinl to and H(*ting In opposition to anoUier > 
weight: It weight siiffielent to Imlanee an- ! 
other in the opposite scale of n liahuiee j 

rixiiig that lo our exact iMlame, we put .i iiirt.*!' ! 
line tiuiM/Tf/SifK into the opposite ucalc. /frjy/r i 

2 Kqiial power ttr force acting in oiqKisi- ; 
tion; a force sutficient to halaiice amither 
foive; equipoUence 

The sei oiul lu'hles ,m> .i to thr higher 

lioltihlY SotoH 

S State of iieing in et|iitlibrtuin hy being 
balanced hy another weight or force. 

I'he (leniiiilous rouiui e.trth. with lialaiicett nir 
til A/iitcu. 



4. In the manige, a position of the rider in 
which his body is duly balanced in his seat, 
not inclined more to one side than the 
other. ^ 

Counterpoison (koun'ter-poi-zn). n. One 
poison tnat destroys the effect of another; 
an antidote to a poison. 
Counter-pondenite (koan-t(ir-|)on'd4r-atX 
V t. To counterbalance; to weigh against. 
Connterpractice (koun^t^r-prak-tis), n. 
Practice in opiuisltion to another. 
Counterpressure (koun^ter-pre-shfir). n. 
Opposing pressure: a force or pressure that 
acts in a contrary direction. 
Counterprojeot (kouu't6r-pro-Jekt), n. 
A project, sidiome, or proposal of one mrty, 
given in opposition to another, as in the 
negotiation of a treaty. 

Wildtiuin then brought forward a counterprojeet 
prepared by himself. Macaulay. 

Counterproof (koun'ter-prbf), n In engr. 
an impression yielded by a newly-printed 
prmif of an engraved plate, by passing the 
proof again through the press with a fresh 
sheet of paper, on which the ink is thrown 
off. Much proofs were formerly used as a 
means of comparing the plate with the im- 
pression without the aid of a reversing 
mirror 

Counterprov6(koun-tfyr-prhv0. v.f. pret & 
pp. etmnierproeed; ppr. cminterpnmng. 
To take a counter-proof of. 8ec COIJNTKK- 
PJIOOF 

Counter-quartered (knun'Usr-kwAr-t^rd), 
pp In her. a teim applied to denote that 
tne esi'iiicheoii, after lieing quartered, has 
each quarter again divided into two. 
Counter - revolution ( konn ' tf>r - rev-o-lfi - 

hIkiii), n. A revolution opposed to a fonner 
one, and restoring a former state of things. 
Counter-revolutionary (koun'ti'T-rev-b-iu- 
Bhon-a-ri), a. Pertainitqjt to a counter-revo- 
lution 

Counter-revolutionist (kouu't^r-rov-o-i u - 
slion-ist), n One engaged in or hefrientlnig 
a eounier-revolution. 

Counterroll (koun'ti^r-rdl), n. I n old Kngliah 
law, a couiitoriiart or copy of the mils lelat- 
ing to appeals, inquests, i&c , kept hy an 
ofllrer as a check upon another oflU*er*8 roll. 
Counterrolment (kounadr-rdl-munt), n A 
uounter imeount 

Counterround (kouu't6r- round), n. Mint. 
a liody of ofllccrs going to visit ami inspect 
the rounds or sentinels. 

Countersalient (koun^t^r-sa-li-ont), a. In 
her a term niipUed to two beasts lainic in a 
coni leaping from each other. 

Oounterscarf (koun't^r-skHi’f), n Same ns 
Counterscarp. 

CounterseSJV (koun't4r-skiin>). n. 1 n fort 
the exterior talus or b1o]}C of the ditch, or 
the talus that supiHirts the earth of the 
covered way. It oftim signifies the w'hole 
covered way, w'lth its paraiiet and glacis; 
ns when it is siiid, the enemy have lodged 
themselves on the eountemcarp 
Oountersouffle (koun't^r-skuf-fi), n. Oppo- 
site soufiie; contest. ‘A terrible counter- 
seujne between them and their lusts. ’ liewyt 
Countersea (kuuu'tdr-se), ». The disturbed 
state of the sea after a gale, when, the wind 
having elianged, the sea still runs in its old 
direction. 

Counterseal(koun't6r-sSl'), v. t. To seal with 
another or otliers. 

You sliall hear 

A hrtter witness back than wonh>. which we, 

(ill like cuiulitlons. will have caunteneal'd. Shak, 

Counter -secure (koun't^r-sd-kar'^), v.t. 
I'o give adtlitional security to or for. 

Whot h.'ivc the regicides promised you in return 
. whilst you are giving that pledge from the 
throne, mid engaging parlMtueiit to rouuter-recure itT 
Kurkt 

Counter-security <koun't^r-se-kdr"i-ti), n. 
•Security given to one who has entered into 
bonds or become surety for another. 
Oountersense (koun't^^r-scni), n. Opposite 
meaning. Howell, iRare.] 

Countenlgn (koun-Mr-sln'), V. t Lit. in sign 
on the opiiosite side of an instrument or 
writing; hence, to sign, os secretary or other 
siilKirdiuate tiflicer, a writing signed hy a 
principal or suiK^rior to attest tlie authen- 
ticity of the wrltiiifi; as, charters signed hy 
a king are eimntereigned hy a Bocretar>’ 
Countersign (koun^r-slux n l A private i 
signal, wont, or phrase given to soldiers on 

S iiani, with orders to let no man puss unless 
e first give that sign; a military watch wonl. 

2 The signature of a sei'retHr}'or other sub- 
ordinate officer to a writing signtni by the 
principal or suiierior, to attest its authen- 
ticity. 


Connterslgnil(koun't«r-sig-nal). n. A sig- 
nal to answer or ooirespond to another. 
Countorslgiiatnre (konnWsig-na-tar), n. 
The name of a secretiuyor other subordinate 
officer countersigned to a writing. 

Below the Imperial name is commonly a counier- 
etgnature of one of the cabinet ministers, reeke. 

Countersink (koun-tir-singkO. V.t pret. A 
pp. countereunk; ppr. eountertinking. 1. To 
form by drilling or turning, as a cavity in 
timber or other materials for the reception 
of the head of a holt or screw, a plate of iron, 
Ac. , below the surface, either wholly or in 
part; as, to countersink a hole for a screw. 
2. To cause t<i sink in any other body so as 
to be even with or below its surface; as, to 
countersink a screw or holt hy making a 
depression for its head 
Countersink (koun'tCr-slngk). n l. A drill 
or hrace-bit for countersinking, variously 
made according as it is to he used on wimmI, 
iron, brass, &c.~- 2. The cavity or depression 
for receiving the head of a screw or holt, 
BO that it may not be above the general level 
of the surface. 

Counterslope (koun'tdr-slfip), n. An over- 
hanging slope; as, a wall with a counter- 
slope. Mahan. 

Counterstatement (koun'tdr-st&t-ment), n. 
A statement made, in opposition to another; 
a denial; a refutation. 

Counterstatute (koun^t^r-sta-tiit). n. A 
contrary statute or ordinance. 

Counterstep (koun't^r-step), n. An opiM>- 
site stiip or pmeedure 

Counterstroke (koun'tfir-strok), n. A con- 
trary stroke; a stroke returned 
Countersunk (koun'tf^r-suugk), n Same os 
Countersink, 2. 

Countersurety (koun't^r-shur-ti). n. A 
counterbond or a surety to secure one that 
has given security. 

Counter -swallowtail (konna^r-swol-lo- 
tal), n. In fori, an outwork in form of a 
single tunuillc, wider at the gorge than at 
the head. 

Countersway (koun'tCT-swa). n. Contrary 
sway; opposite infiuence 
Countertally (kounlCir-tal-li), n. A tally 
(‘onespotiding to another 
Countertaste (kmin't^r-tast), n. cpiaisito 
or false taste. | Rare. ] 

There is a kimior nn surorise 

and curiosity, which maintains a sort of rivalship 
wall tlie true .Shctisfme 

Countertenor (koun't6r-ten-6r), ». I n music, 
one of the middle parts between the tenor 
and the treble; high tenor. It is the highest 
male adult voice, having its ('usy compass 
from tenor tJ to tndde C, and music for it 
is written on the alto or C clef on tlie middle 
line of the staff. The lowest voict'S of fe- 
males and boys have about the same regis- 
ter, luid are sometimes inace.uratoly called 
countertenor. The correct term is alto or 
contralto. 

Countertide (koun't<%r-tid).n. Contrary tide. 
Countertime (koun't^r-tim), n l. In the 
mam^ge, the defence or resistunec of a horse 
that interrupts his cadence and the mea- 
sure of his manage, occasioned by a hail 
horseman or the had temper of the horse.- 
2 Resistance; opposition ‘Give not Urns 
the cmintertime to fate.' Dryden. 
Countertrench (koun't^r-trensli), n. In 
fort a trench made against that of the be- 
siegers. 

Counter -trlppant, Coimter- tripping 

(koun't^r-trip-ant. koun't4r-trip-ing), p. and 
a. In her. an epithet applied to two ani- 
mals in an escutcheon, tripping in opposite 
directions 

Countertum (koun't6r-t6m), n. The height 
of u play which puts an end to expectation. 

Tlie catastasis calleil by the Romans status, the 
heiR^ht iiiid full growth of the play, wc may call pro- 
perly the cennterturn, which destroys that ex|tecta- 
tinn. eiiil>roils the action in new difficulties, and 
leaves you far distant from that hot>e in which it 
found you jyryden. 

Countertype (koun't6r-tip), n. Correspond- 
ing type. 

Almost all the vernacular poetry of the middle 
ages has its Latin tvunlertype. Mtlman. 

Countervail (koun-t^r-valO, r.t, [Counter 
and avail See Avail.] To act against 
with equal force or power; to equal; tu act 
with equivalent effect against anything; tu 
balance; to eomiiensatc; as. the profit will 
hardly countervail the inconveniences. 

Although the enemy could not counltrvail the 
king's tlaiuoge. Est. viL 4. 

Countervail (koun't4r-val),n. Equal weight 
or strength; power or value sufficient to 


Fate, far, (at. full. m6. met. ht'^r; pine, pin; iidte, not. mhvc: tfibe, tub, hull; oil. pound; u. Ac. almiie; y, 8c. teg. 
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obviate any effect; equal weight or value; 
compeiuatioii; requital. 

Surely the present pleasure of a sinful act is a poor 
c 0 HnUTvatl for the bitterness of the review, wnich 
begins where the action ends, and lasts for ever. 

South, 

Cl 01 IILtervalllllg(knun-ter-val'ing). p, and a. 
Equalizing; compensating.— Countervatltno 
duties, duties imposed on articles imported 
from the Isle of Man and utlier specified 
places, when they are brought to Britain, to 
equalize the charges imposed on them with 
those imposed on articles manufactured at 
homo or imported from abroad. Another 
such duty is the duty of 17«. an omice on 
gold plate imported from abroad, and la. tid. 
on silver plate, to counter- 
vail tile charge made by 
the Goldsmitlis’ Hall for 
stamping these metals. 

Oounter-vair, Counter- 
walry (koun ' t6r - var, 
kountftr-var-i), n. In her 
a variety of vair (one of 
the furs), diflering rrum it 
in having the bells or 
cups arranged base against Cnunter-v.dry. 
base and point against 
point. The tinctures are or and azure 
Countervallatlon, n. sue contkavalla- 

TION. 

Countervlew (koun'tOr-vil), n An ojipositc 
or opposing view; opposition; a postui'e in 
which two persons frout each other. 

M Peisse h.is ably iidvoc.itcd Ihp t fit In 
his prefaLC uiid appendix .Sir IT. H^imtUou. 

2. Contrast; a position in which two dis- 
similar things illustrate each other by op- 
pusitlou. 

1 have dr.iwii somr lines of 1. inker's rliaMcter, on 
purpose to it in lOHiitemjiew or « uiitr.ist with 

tliiit of the other roiiip.tn> 

Countervote (kouu-Wr-vdt'). W t pret & pp. 
emmtermted; ppr. cinintervotituj To vote 
in opposition to; to outvote, [llare.] 

The l,iw III oiir iiiinds btMiiK tou»t<r:>0ttd by the 
law III our iiieinbrrs Scott 

Counterwaitft vt To watch against. 
Cknumr. 

Counterweigh (kouu-tdr-wiV), v.t. [See 
Weioh.J To weigh against, to coiuiter- 
bnlant:e 

Counterweight (kouii't^ r-wut), n A weight 
in the opposiU^ scale, a counteipoise. 
Counterwheel (koun-U^r-whOl), vt. To 
cause to wheel in an op]>osite direction 
Counterwtnd (kouu'tijr-wiud), n I'ontrary 
wind. 

Like as .i ship . . 

Is met witli many a couutcnvtn.ic and tyde 

ffr 

Counterwork (koun-t^'r-wftrk'), v.t prut iSi 
pp emmterworked, cminterwrowjht ; pj»r 
emmierworking. To work in opposition to; 
to counteract; to hinder any effect by con- 
trary operations 

That couHtfru’orki eai.h folly .ind ca| trice. /V/v 

Counterwork (kountVr-w^rk), n. A work i 
in opposition oi- in answer to another. 

.StMiiss .ipiilied a more formidable solvent to the 
framework of Lhnsli.inity in th*. niythiLal theory of 
his l.eheH yesu And this. .i tew years later, i.illed 
for the coHtttem'orA: of Noaiider fjuttrt Ker 

Oountees (kount'es). n [Fr cimtesm'; It 
eoiitessa. See (’or NT ) The wife of nn earl 
or count, or ii lady possessed of the same 
dignity in her own right 
Coonting-houBe, Counting-room (kouut- 
iug'hous, kouiit'ing-rom), n. The house or 
room appropriated by nierciiants, traders, 
and manufacturers, to the Itusiiicss of keep- 
ing their books, accounts, letters, and 
papers. 

ConnUeSB (kuuut'les), a. Incapable of 
being counted; not having the number 
ascertaiuetl.nor ascertainable; iuuumcrablf;^ 
Man's inhumanity to man 
M.tkes tountlrss thousands numm. liumi. 

CountOUr»t ♦* [From count, to compute j 
1. An accountant; an auditor; a treasurer, 
dre —2 A couiitiug-honse Chaucer 
Oountrotaille,t » a tally answering exactly 
to another; correspondence. Chaucer. 
Countriiy, Countrirfyikun'tri-fi),?; ^ 
d" jip. countrified, cifuntrgjte.d; ppr eountri- 
ftnng, eountryfging To coufonn to the 
country; to make rustic. 

As being one wlm had no pndc 

And was a deal too countrified Lloyd 

Country (kun'trl). n [Fr. contrMi Pr and 
It. eantrada; L.L contrata. contratum, from 
L. eofitra. Country thus literally means the 
land opposite to, t>r Itefore us. Comp. G 
gtgend, country, from gegen, opposite to.] 



1. A tract of land; a region; a kingdom; 
a state: as distln^sheiT from any other 
region, and with a personal pronoun, one’s 
ni^ve land or place of permanent residence. 
‘His emnUry's war-songs thrill his ears.' 
Tennyson. 

France at oitr doors, he secs no danger nigh. 

But heaves for Turkey s woes th* impartial sigh; 

A steady patriot of the world alone. 

And friend of every country save hte own. 

Caumng’. 

2. Bural parts of a region, as opposed to 
cities or towns. 

I see them hurry from country to totyn, and then 
from the town l>ack ^ain into the ivuntry 

SftfMor. 

Cod niaile the country and man iiuide the town. 

L snvM . 

3 Land, aa opposed to water; iuliabited 
territory. 

Tile shipiiien deemed that they drew near to some 
country Acts xx\tl -JJ. 

A The inhabitants of a region; the iwoplc; 
tile public; the parliameuiory electors of a 
state, or the constituencies of a state, tud- 
lectively; as. the govenmieiit apiiealed to 
the con'ntni on tlio question of tlie Permis- 
sive Bill 

All the lountry, in a general voice, 

Cnctl Lite u|um him. Sk,ik. 

All the count’ v wept with a loud voire 

u Sam. x\ j| 

6. A jury, as rcitresenting the citizens of a 
country* u A (dace of residence; a region 
of )it>niinn(‘nt habitation. 

They ilociarc plainly that tliey seek a country 
Heb XI 14 

They desire a better country, that is, .m heavenly 
llcb XI ii> 

7. ill mining, the strata or rocks through 
which a vein runs. 

Country (kuu'tri). a l. Pertaining to the 
coniitry or to a district at a distance from a 
city; rural, rustic; as, a cmmtnj scat, a 
country sijiiire, a country life, the country 
iiarty, as opposed to city party. 2 Pertain- 
ing or peculiar to one's own country, 
lie spuke III hit country language A/ati-ii/>ct\ 

3. Budo;imi>otishetl;destltiito of refinement; 
ns, country maiiiters 

Country-baBe (kuu’ tri-bits), n Game of 
prison-oars or prison-base. ^lak. 
Oouutry-dance (kuiPtri-dans). a. \iunntry 
uml dance; not from Fr coMfcc-drtasr, u-lilch 
is a kind of quadrille.] A daiico in which ' 
tile iiartiiers are arranged opi>osite to each 
other in lines. 

Countryty, r t See countrifv. 
Country-genUeman (kuu'tn-jcnt-i-iuaii ), 
n A goutleniaii resident and having con- 
sidornblt! pro|ierty In the country 
Countryxnan (kuu'tri-mau>, n i. One 
bom ill the same country with unotitcr 

In jriurticymgs nften. in r>erils of waters, in perils 
of robtjcrs, in penis by nunc own tounnymen 

( oi XI j6 

2. One who dwtdls In the country, ns oj)- 
toseil to u citizen; it rustic; a farmer or 
lusiiaiidmaij ‘A simple anmtrifnmn that 
bought her figs ' Shak.—A An iiihabituntor 
native of a regimi 

Wliat countryman, I pray? (if Mantua. Shak 

Countxy-Beat (kuu'tri-set), n. A dwelling 
in the country ; a ••oiiiitry muiision . often 
used in contradistiiicthtii to a town resi- 
dence 

Countrywomau (kun'trl-wum-un), n. i A 
womanrieloiigiiig to the ctmntry. us opposed 
to the town, — 2 A woman bom in the same 
country 3 A female lulmltitant or native 
of a region 

Count-Wbeel (kount'whel), n. The wheel 
in a clock which causes it to strike the 
hours correctly. , , ^ 

County (koun' tl), n. (Norm, counts, L. L emn- 
itatus, county, from L. comes. See Count.] 
1. Grigiimlly. the district or territory of a 
c<miit or earl Now, a district or particular 
portion of a state or kingdom, separated 
from the rest <if the territory for certain 
piirfioses in the administration of Justice 
Called also a Shire (See SllIUE ) Each 
county has its sheriff and its court, with 
other officers employed in the administration 
of Justice and the execution of the laws. 
Id England and Woles there are fifty-two 
counties, and in (*ach is a lord-lloutenant, 
who has conintarid of the militia lii Scot- 
land there arc thirty-three counties, and in 
Ireland thirty-two. Tiie several states of 
America are divided by law Into counties, 
in each of which is a county court of inferior 
Jurisdiction, and in each the supreme court 
of the state holds stated sessions - 2 t A 
count ; an earl or lord. ' Tlie gallant young and 


noble gentleman, the County Paris.' Shat, 
-’‘County palatine, in England, formerly a 
county distinguished by particular privi- 
leges; so called a palatw, from tlie palace, 
because the owner had originally royal 
power8.or the same powers In the administra- 
tion of Justice as tlie king had iu his palace; 
but these powers ore now vested in the 
crown. I'he counties palatine iu England are 
Liuicastcr, Chester, and Durham, which were 
no doubt made separate regalities on ac- 
count of their respective uroxTnilty to Wales, 
ami that turlmleiit Nortnumbriiin jirovince 
which couhl be accouiitetl a portion neither 
of England nor of Ncotland ~ Vimnty cor- 
porate is a city or town possessing the |>rivi- 
lege of being governed by its own slieriffs 
and other magistrates, irivH]»ective of the 
counties in which it is situated, as Loiidou, 
York, Bristol, Ac. 

County (kouu'ti). a IVrtaiuiiig to a couiit> . 
— County boroughs, English boroughs which, 
by the Local Government Act of 1HS8. are 
now practically counties by themsedves, the 
coriioriitinn having with certain modifica- 
tit)Ms the powers of acounty council -.-County 
Council, a body establishcil in each cuiiiity 
liy tht‘ act just mentioned, chosen to con- 
duct the administrative and fiimuclal busi- 
ness of the county, and having a position 
siiiiilar to that of the corporations of the 
muiiioipal boroughs. -County courts, courts 
estalilished throughout Kiigliiiid in 1841), 
chiefly with the view of affording a speedy 
and cheap mode of recovering debts under 
i:r>U, where the action is not for ejeetiiient, 
liliel, stMliirtion, or as to lieritablo property, 
Ac Such iictiotiM, however, as well as 
iictioiiH for sums ov(>r £r>0. may, by coiisoiit 
of parties, )»e ineil lit iliuie courts The 
judges arc appointed by the lord chancellor. 

County town, the chief town of a county; 
that town where the various isoiirts of a 
couuiy are held. 

County-court (kouu'ti-kbrt), n. See under 
(’Ol'NTY. \ 

Coup, Cowp (koup), rt [A word allied to 
,S\v yupiMt, to tilt up; G. kipyen, to fall <ir 
tunrover 1 | Scotch 1 To diHclmrge the con- 
tents of, i)y turning the vessel iiji or over; to 
turn upside down; to overturn; ns, to coup 
the cai I * Stooks arc ruupet wi’ the blast.’ 
llnniH To coup the cm ns, to be over- 
turned, subverted, overthrown, - To cmip 
the creels, («) to tumble heels over head. 
(h) 'I'o die 

Coup, Cowp (kniip), r.i To fall or tumble 
over, to be overturned ‘ The brig brak and 
the cart eoMpit ' K Hamilton [Scotch. | 

1 tlrvwr iiiv SI ytlii* ill sk a fury, 

I nc.ir-li I III oiifiit wi* my hurry Pnrrn. 

Coup, Cowp (kouiO. u ISeoteh ] The act 
of overturning or state of being overturned; 
the act of iliscliargliig the eoiiteiits of; a 
tumble; a fall J^'ree coup, the liberty of 
shooting earth or rubbish in any plact* with- 
out the privilege being paid for, or tint jilaeo 
where the rubbish is shot. 

Coup 0(oiip), V t or i. (From sniiie original 
us D. kw^, a bargain ; (l.Sw. kwpa, to bar- 
ter, K chapman, Av j I'n inirter, to buyiuid 
sell horses or eattle [Scotch. | 

Coup (ko), n. 1 A French tenn for stroke or 
blow, and used in various eoiiiieutioiiH, to 
convey the idea of promptness and force. 

2 f Trick; siiui'e 

With iiiiii h ihiin hr (iMvut) roiiht quit hiniHclf from 
the wnrtcheil touy th.it the devil had once lirmiKht 
him good liiLk of. Bfi Hoofer. 

- Coup d'Hat, a sudden decisive blow in 
polities; a stroke of policy; specifically, an 
exertion of prerogative to alter the laws or 
the constitution of a country without the 
consent or coneurreiiee of tJie i»eoph!, ex- 
pnrssed through their representatives, espe- 
cially when such exertion is supported by 
amn‘d force - Coup de grace, the finishing 
stroke - Coup de main u sudden attack or 
entoirtrlse, - Coup d’teU, (a) general view; 
glance of the (‘ye. Hpecifienlly- (f,») Milit 
that talent for ruitid observation and gene- 
ralization by which an otfieer in command 
is enabled liy a glance to estimate the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a field of 
battle for attack and defence, and thus to 
post his troops without delav so as to make 
the most of It - Coup de uohil, a stroke of 
the sun See .StJ.NSTKOKE. 

C0Up< (k(i-P»). l^’r.l 1 The front seats 
of a French diligence; the front conipurt- 
liient of a first-class railway can-iage. gener- 
ally wjated for three. - -2. A four-wheeled 
carriage carrying two inside, with a seat for 
the driver on the outside. 


ch, eAain; £h, Sc. locA; 
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Cooped (kupt), 0 p. In her. a tern used 
to express that the head or any limb of an 
animal is cut off from the 

trunk: in controdistinc- r srr - — ~jr 

tion to eraeed, which indl- 
cates that the head or 
limb is tom off. 

Ctoupde (kO'pa). n. [Fr. oKWM 
eou;M<; couper, to cut.] A 
motion in dancing, when JEImJeL 
one leg is a little bent and V in- - V 
raised from the ground. ^ 
and with the other a mo- Coupeci. 
tion is made forward. 

Coupa-Mr« (kdp-goRh). n. fFr. cut- 
throat.] UHii. a position affording an 
enemy so many advantages that the troops 
who occupy it must either surrender or be 
cut to pieces. 

Couplame (ku'pl-a-bl), a. nt to be coupled. 
Couple (ku'pl), n. [Fr. eouplt; L. copula, 
a band, bond, connection. See Copula.] 
1. Two of tile same class or kind, con- 
nected or considered together ; as, a anijile 
of oranges. ‘ A couple of shepherds * Sir P. 
Sidney. * A couple of Ford's knaves ' Shak. 

* A couple of dogs were already in the leash.' 
Hook. ' A garden he had a couple of miles 
or so out of town ' Dieketu. [ We cannot 
call a horse and an ox a couple, unless we 
add a generic tenn. Of a horse and ox feed- 
ing in a pasture we should say, a eoupU oS 
animate. In regard to some things, braee 
is used for couple; us, a brace of ducks; a 
braee of pistols. Couple differs from pair, 
which implies strictly not only things of 
the same kind, but likeness, equality, or 
customary association. A jiair is a couple, 
but a couple may or may not tie a pair.]— 
2 v\ male and female connected iiy marriage, 
betrothed, or otherwise allied ; as, a married 
couple; a young couple. ‘A couple fair as 
ever painter painted.' Tennyeou. 3 That 
which links or connects two things togeUier. 
I'll go in coupleg with her.' Shak. 

It lb of smnie burt with frlendb, us with dogs in 
couples: they blinuld be of tlie same hire and humour. 

L' iistrange 

4. In vMch. two equal and parallel forces 
acting in opjiosite directions The theore- 
tical investigatioii of the nature and effects 
of such pairs of forces or couples is teimed 
the theory f{f rtntpleg. — 6. In galv. one of 
the pairs of plates of two metals which com- 
pose a battery, called a galvanic or voltaic 
ettuple 0. One of a pair of opposite rafters 
in a roof, nailed at the top where they meet, 
and c.oiiiiectvd by a tie at or near their lower 
ends. 

Ck>Uple (ku')il), v.f. pret. & pp. coupled; ppr. 
coupling [Fr coupler; 1, copula. See tiie 
iiuun j 1. To link, chain, or connect one 
thing with another; to sew or otherwise 
fasten together 

Tiir five Liirtiiinb bit.-ill lie ioupled together one to 
snotlu-f E* x»vl. 1 , 

)Iiiiilsiii.in, I ch.irge Iher, tender well my hound*; 
And t'hdwiTer with the deep-mouth'd hraUi 

Sha*. 

2 'JV» marry ; to wed ; to unite, as husband 
and wife. ' A parson who coupleg all our 
beggars ' Swf/t. 

Couple (ku'pl), V i To embrace, as the sexes; 
to copulate 

Th«>u with thy lusty < rew 

C'.ibt uuutoii cvi*s on tile d.iughtcrs of men. 

And tottfletl with tliciii. hUlten. 

Oounle-beggar (ku'pl-heg g«r). n One who 
iiiHKos it his liusiness to marry beggars to 
each otiior; a hedge-priest. 

No tvnplr In the liind. 

li'er Join'd such meiuhcrb hnnd in hand. Smo/1 

Couple-olote(ku'pl-klAsX , 

n. 1 In arch a pair of > f 

■liars for a roof ; couples 

See OOUPLR, 6.-2. In 

her the fourth of a che- 

vron. never liorae but in 

pairs except there is a 

chevron lietween them. 

Written also Coicpfr-c/oN«. 

Coupled (ku'pld). pp. V 

rnftt'd, as two things; a chevron between 


couplet; specifically, in an organ, the mech- 
anism by which any two of the ranks of 
keys, or keys and pedals, are connected to- 
gether, so as to act together when the in- 
strument is played upon. 

Couplet (kuplet), n. [Fr , dim. of eouole.] 
1 Two verses or lines of poetry, especially 
two that rhyme together; a pair of rhymea 

Thoughtless of ill, and to the future blind, 

A siickleii couplet rubhes on your mind. 

Here you iiuty nainelcsb print your idle rhymes. 

Crafifie. 

2.t One of a pair. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove. 

When timt her golden coupltts are disclosed, 

Hib bilence will at drooping. AAoA. 

Couplloff (ku'pl-ing), n. 1. The act of unit- 
ing, eiiiTiraciiig, or copulating. — 2. That 
which couples or connects : generally used 
in tlie plural. 

Kven to the artificers and builders gave they it to 
buy hewn stone and timber for couplings. 

a Chr. xxxiv. ix. 

8. An organ register by which two or more 
rows of keys can be connected by a mechan- 
ism, so that they can be played together — 
4 In mach. a contrivance for connecting 
one iKirtioii of a system of shafting with 
another, and of which there are three 
kinds :—(a) Permanent coupling, employed 
for connecting two or more lengths of shaft- 
ing longitudinally into one continuous line, 
usually by means of a bush or Ikix of metal 
called a coupling -box, which is made to 
hold tfigether the two contiguous ends of 
the lengths of shaft to be connected. There 
are several varieties, of which the most 
common are the thimble, gguarc, half -lap, 
and dine couplingg. See Coupling - BOX. 
(b) Shifting coupling, a contrivance adopted 
when the object to bo attained is the en- 
gageniciit and disengagement at pleasure of 
certain parts of the gearing without iutor- 
mptioii to the other parts, (e) Slip-eoupl- 
ingg, which are interposed for the purpose 
of modifying the injuriotui effects consequent 
on sudden variations of the working resist- 
ance. The chief varieties of the last two 
kinds are the digengaging or dutch coupling. 


... . . A chevron between 

linked; married. -Caupl- two coupic-ciobes 
ed eolumng, in arch. 
columns disposed in pairs half a diameter 
apart. 

Oouplement (ku'pl-ment). n. l. The act of 
coupling; union. ‘Allide with bands of 
mutnull couplemenC Speneer.—ft. A pair 
[In both uses raro.l 

Anon two fenuiie forms before our view 
Cxnie side by side, a beauteous emplemomt. 

SoutA^ 

OOVipler(ku'pl-^T), n One who, or that which, 


(see these tenns) - Hailimy-eoupUngg, tlie 

chains or rods which 

('oniiect the different MM 

parts of a train. 

C0ttpli^-b0X(ku'pl- r r-t 

iiigdioksXn. InmacA. \ F*"nl *~l # 

the box or ring of gJ HIM 

metal connecting the ^ 

contiguous ends of 
two lengths of shaft 
permanently coupl- duc CoupUng-i>ox. 
ed. See Coupling. 

Couplinff-pln (ka'pl-lng-pin), n. A pin used 
for coding or joining railway carriages 
and other machinery. 

Coupon (kd'pofi), n. [Fr , from eouper, to 
cut. ] 1. An interest cortifleate printed at tlie 
bottom of transferable bonds (state bonds, 
railway lionds. dkc.), given for a term of 
years. There are as many of these certifi- 
cates as there are payments to tie made. 
At each time of payment one is cut off, and 
presented for payment; hence its name, 
coupon, or cut-off. In Britain cniipons re- 
quire to be stamped.— 2. In a wider sense 
one of a series of tickets which binds the 
issuer to make certain payments, iierform 
some service, or give value for certain 
amounts at different periods, in considera- 
tion of money receivea At the settlement 
of each claim a coupon is given up. 
Coupure (kb-pOF), n. [Fr., from eouper, to 
cut. ] Mint, an entrenchment or fosse, made 
behind a breach by the besieged, with a 
view to defence. 

Courage (ku'rij), n. [Fr. courage; Fr. 
eoratge; It. coraggio, from a provincial L. 
form eoratieum , formed from cor, the heart ] 
1. Bravery; intrepidity; that quality of mind 
which enables men to encounter danger and 
difllciilties with flrmness, or without fear or 
depression of spirits; valour; boldness; reso- 
lution. 1 1 is a constituent part of fortitude; 
but fortitude implies patience to bear, con- 
tinued suffering. 

Courage that grow* from constitution, often for- 
sakes a man when he has occasion for it ; courage 
which arisen from a sense of duly, acts in a umforni 
manner. AMuou 

Man is by nature a cowardly animal, and moral 
cxmragt shines out as the most rare and the most 
noble of virtues Pr^. Blacktc. 

The plural is used by Shokspere, Bacon, 
Hryilcn, Arc , thus:— 


Their discipliite. 

Now mingled with their couraget, will make known 

To their approvers* they are people such 

That mend upon the world. AMak, 

If number English courages could quell. 

We should at &st have shunned not met our foes. 

Dryden. 

2.t Frame of mind; disposition; tendency. 

I'd such a eourtrge to do him good. Shalt. 
My lord, cheer up your spirits ; our foes are nigh. 
And this soft courage makes your followers famt. 

Shak. 

Stn. Bravery, intrepidity, valour, boldness, 
resolution, fortitude, flrmness, fearlessness, 
daring, enterprise, hardihood. 

CouxageouB (ku-ra'jus), a. Possessing or 
characterized by courage; brave; bold; dar- 
ing; intrepid. 

Be strong and courageous; be not afraid nor dis- 
mayed for the king of Assyria. 2 Chr xxxii. 7. 

—Oallant, Courageous, Brave. See under 

Courageonily (ku-ra'jus-li), adv. With 
courage; bravely; boldly; stoutly. 

Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 

Courageously and with a free desire 

Attending but the sign.*!! to begin. Shak. 

CoungeooineBB (ku-ru'Jus-nes). n. Cou- 

rage; boldness; bravery; 

\ "i f Y intrepidity; spirit; val- 
our. 

^ Couxant (ko-rantO, Pjw. 

ly- r'V [Fr, running, eourir, to 

JmJM. run.] A term in her. for 

a horse, hound, or other 
' y beast repivsented run- 

ning. 

Courant Couxant (ko-ranf), n. 

( Fr.coum nte See above. ] 

1. A piece of music in triple time, also, a kind 
of dance, consisting of a time, a step, a bal- 
ance, and a coupee. Written also Curranto, 
Coranto, Couranto.—2 A circulatinggazette; 
a newsletter or newspaper ; the title of a news- 
paper. 'The weekly coi/mnfK.' B. Jonson. 

Courap (ko-rap'), n A distemper in the East 
Indies, in which there is perpetual irritation 
of the surface and eruption, especially on 
tlie groin, face, breast, and arm-pits. 

Courbaxll (kor'ba-ril). n. [From South Ame- 
rican name.] Anime, a resinous substaiiee 
which flows from a tree of South America, 
used for varnishing. See Animk. 

COttr0,t V t. To cover; to protect; to cherish. 

He cour'd it tenderly 
As chicken newly hatched. Spenser. 

COUXler (k5'r6-6r), n. [Fr. courrier, from 
eourir, L. curro, to run.] 1. A messenger 
sent express with letters or despatches. 

1 attend 

To hear the tiding*, of my friend 

Winch every hour ins caurten bring 7 enuysoft. 

2. A travelling servant, attached to a family 
or individual of rank or consideration, while 
abroad making a tour, wliosc especial duty 
is to make all arrangements at hotels and 
on the journey - 3. A freifuent title of a 
newspaper, in allusion to the nipidlty with 
which it circulates; as, the London Courier. 

I OouronneHleB-taBBeB (ko-roii-da-tAs). n. 
(Fr, a eniwn or circle of cups.] A simple 
kind of voltaic battery invented by Volta, 
long since superseded by more powerful 
apparatus It consists of a series of cups 
arranged in a cii'cle, and each containing 
salt water or dilute sulphuric acid, with a 

{ date of silver or copper and a plate of zinc 
mmersed in it. the silver or copper of each 
cup being connected with the zinc of the 
next, and so on Wlieii a wire is led from 
the silver or copper of the last to the zinc 
of the flrst, a current of electricity passes 
through the circuit This was the flrst 
liquid battery invented. 

OOUXBB (kors), 91. [Fr eourg, also couth, a 
course, a race, a direction. way, &c.; from L. 
cursifx, L.L. also eursa, from curro, cursum, 
to run (whence current, incur, recur, &c.] 
1. Ill a general sense, a moving or motion for- 
ward in any directiou ; a continuous pro- 
gression or advance ‘When his fair couth 
is not hindered.' Shak. 'Thither his couris 
he bends.* Milton. 

Then let me go and hinder not my course: 

1*11 be as patient as a gentle stream. 

And m.ike a pastime of each weary step. Shak. 

2. The direction of motion ; the line in which 
a body moves; as. what course shall the pilot 
steer? the course of a projectile through the 
air.~S. Ill pedeetrianism and horH-raeing, 
the ground or distance walketl or run over ; 
as, there being no opponents, he walked over 
the course. 

The same horse (Childersi has also run the round 
course of Newmarket (which is but 400 yards less 
than 4 miles) in 6 inmutes and 40 seconds. Pennant, 


Fite, thr, fat, fgU; m6, met, h^r; pine, pin; nflte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; 


y, 8c. fey. 
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4. The charge of one mounted knight or 
cbimpion against another in the lists — 

6 . The period occupied by a revolution of 
the moon, or of the earth round the sun, 
thus marking u month or a year. 

A man so various th.it he seemed to he 
Not one, but all in.'iiikind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always m the wrong. ' 

Was everything by turns, .iiul nothing long; ' 

But in the course of one revolving muon 
Was chymist, Addler, statesman, .uid buffoon 

6 . The continual or gradual advaiico or 
progress of anything; as. the cowm* of an 
argument or a debate; a course of tiiought 
or reflection. 

The course of true love never did run smunth ShaJt. 
Time rolls his ceaseless course Str 11'. Scott 

7. Order; sequence; turn; succeasion of one 
to another in otticc, property, dignity, <tc. 

He (Solomon) appointed . , the courses of the 
priests. a Chr viu 14 

8 . Methodical or regulated motion or pro- 
cedure; customary or established setiueuce 
of events; reciiiTenee of events accortling to 
certain laws 

Day and night, 

Seed tunc .ind li.irvest. licat .ind hu.irv frust. 

Shall hold their tounr A/itton 

The guilt thereof (siii) .irul imnishmept to all. 

By course of nature and of i.m duili pass Ihtvus 

9. Series of successive ami mothodicul pro- 
ceedings; a succession nf acts intended to 
bring about a certain result, us. a course of 
medicine administered ‘ A course of the 
waters ’ Thackeruii - 10 A systematized 
order in arts or sciences for illustnition or 
instruction; us, a course of Icctiiies; si course 
of studies in law or jibysics ' A co7ti‘sc of 
learning and ingcniou.s studies ’ SAak. 

11. Manner of proceeding; way of life or con- 
duct: personal lichaviour; career, proi'cd- 
tire ill a certain line of thouglit or action 
‘You held your con m* without remorse ’ 
Tennyson 

Yet fcrvcnl h.nl In r longing been, tlirnugh all 
Her tpur\r, fcir Inmic .it la-it, and bnri.il 
With her own hnsband At^itf Arnold 

12. 'J'lic part of it meal served at one time, 
as, the dinner consisted of four courses 
13 111 arch a continued range of stones or 
bricks of the same height throughout the 
face or faces of a huildiug 14 Saut oue 
of the sails that liaiig from a ship’s lower 
yards; as, the malii-suil, fore-bail, and niiz- 
zen Sometimes the name is given to the 
stay-sails on the lower masts, also to the 
main-stay sails of all lirigs and schooners - 
lf» pi Tlie menstrual flux ; catameiiiu 
OJ course, by eoiisci|ucnce ; in regular or 
natural order; in the common niaiiiicr of 
proceeding: without special direction or 
jirovision ; 118, tlnsettect will follow of course 
- Course oj crops, the rotation or sucecs- 
sion in which crops follow one another in a 
prescrihed course of (’ropidiig Course of 
exchauye, iii com the price or rate at which 
the currency of one country is exchanged 
for that of iiiiother, supposing the currency 
of both to be of the jirccisc weight and 
purity fi.xed by their respictivc mints 
Course of the face of an arch, in arch the 
face of the arch Htoiies which have their 
joints radiating to the centre Courts' of a 
plinth, its continuity in the face of tin* w'all 
SYN. Way, road, route, jiassiige, race, senes, 
succession, rotation, procedure, manner, 
method, mode 

Course (korh). »• t pret A pp coursed; jipr 
cuursiny. 1. 'J o hunt, to pursue; to chase 
Wf toiirsed liiiii at the heeU Slia^. 

2 To cause to run; to force to move with 
sjieed. 

i ounr them oft, .»nrt tire them in tin- lie.it Alay. 

3 To mil through or over; as. the blood 
emirses the winding arteries 

'I he bfiundiiig steed tour\e\ the dusty plain Pofie 

Course (kdrs), v.i To run. to move with 
speed; to run or move about; us, the blood 
courses I 

bwift as quirksilvrr, it courses through 

The natur.il gates ami alleys of tht- boily Sha^ j 

Coursed (korst), pp. or a 1 Hunted; i 
chased. —2 Arranged in courses Cuorsed 
masonry, that kind of masonry in which the ■ 
stones are laid in courses. See CorK.*HE, n 

Courser (kors'er), «. Il'artly from L cur- 
•or, a runner J I A swift horse; a steed; a 
war-htirse: used chiefly in poetry. 

Yhe iinfiaitient roMwr pants in cvcr>' > cm ! 

2- One who hunts; one who pursues the 
■port of coursing hares. 


A leash is a lesthern thong by which a courser 
leads his greyhound. Haumer. 

3. t Adiscourser; a disputant 

He was accounted a iinted sophister, and remark- 
ahle roMrrrr* in the public schools. j 4 H'oad. 

4. (a) One of a genus of grallatorial birds 
(Cnrsorius). the stili-faniily ( Tirsorinai of lu^nio 
naturalists, belonging to the plover trllie, 
Charadriadse, one species of which, the 
cream-coloured courser (Cursorins Isabel- 
linus), has lietm met with in Hntain. See 
CuR.soKUi.*« (/>) One of the order of birds 
called (Tirsores or runners See ('UitsoiiKM 

Coursing (korsTng), n. 'J'lie spurt of chasing 
hares greyhounds. 

Courslng-jolnt (kbra'ing-jolnt). n. A Joint 
lietweeii two courses of miuumry. 

Court (kort). u. (Norm !•> court, Fr ro«r. 
l*r eort, Sp l*g and It corte, from L ettrs, 
eortis or cJiars, ehortis, a contracted form 
of cohors, cohortis, a yartl, a tduce wulletl 
round, a court -cn fur roii. mid hor, a root 
seen in /lorfioi. a garden. Akin yartlen,if a rth, ! 
yard ] L A place in front of a house, in- 1 
closed by a wall or fence, an uncovered urea 
whether behind or in front of a house, or 
siin'ouiided by htiildiiigs. a eoiirt-yiird 

Ami rinuul the* cool grriMi teurtx there r.in a row 
Ilf cloisters brain h‘(l liki might v woods 

it HUS sen 

2 A palace, the )ilacc of residence of a king 
or sovereign prince 

lUit sure he is the prim « of the world, let his no 
bklity reiii.kin in's toutt shal 


most cclohrated have been those on the con- 
vention of Ointra aud the Bristol riots of 
1831. (b) Among volunteers, a court, consist- 
ing of the captains and higher nflloers be- 
longing to the battalions of a uoiiiity, sum- 
moned by the lord-lieiitouaiit. inquire 
into the conduct of lui otlleer, or us to any 
matter of discipliiu* They report their deci- 
sion to the lord-lieuteiinnt, who. in turn, 
comiiiuiiicatt's it for approval or otlierwise 
tfi the secretary of war The cmirts (\f the 
Lord, the temple at Jernsalein; hence, a 
chuivh or public place of worship. - Gctural 
Court, in America, the legislature of a state; 
as. the Oencral Court of MassacliusettB, so 
called from having hud 111 the old colonial 
days judicial power. - Court oj yuard, («) the 
guard-room of a fort where soldiers he 


Through narrow loop nml casciucnt barr'd, 

Tho simbe.’ims sought thv court el jtuard 

Sir ir Scott. 

{!>) The soldiers c.omposing tho guard. ' A 
court of yuard about her.' J*arthencia 
Sacra, l(I3.‘t. 

Court (kort). V t. 1. I'o endeavour if) gain 
the favour of or win over by attoiitioii and 
address: to ingratiate one's self with; to 
(latter: a use of the wonl derived from the 
iniinncrs of a court. 


Whirn tilt* king w.is thus ivurtiuc his old adver- 
Stkries, tilt* rririuls of the thiirLh wen* not less .ai live 
A/iimtiliiy 

2 To seek the att'cctioiis or hive of, to w'oo; 
til solicit for marriage 


I his tikkr ,(>/«*-/. iikfec ted with their manners. 

Shows like .1 riotous inn SJhiJl 

3 All the stirrouiidmgs of iiHovert'ign in his 
regal state, specillciilly. the collective body 
of persons who coinposi* the retinue or coun- 
cil of a sovi'ivigii 

l.ove rules the the i.imp, the grove 

Str U'. Stott. 

Her w.i* t un , her life s« leue, 
l<oc| g.ivc her pk.uk , her l.uul reposed; 

A tlious.iiid kl.iinis u» ti vereiu e iloscil 
In her .is Motlu t, \\ ile, and Miuen. /ennviOH 

4 The hall, chamher, or place where Jus- 
tice is admiiiiHtcrcd fi The iiersoiis or 
judges assciiihUHl for hearing and deciding 
causes, civil, criminal, military, iiumiI, 01 
ecclesiastical, ns distiiigiiiHlicii fron the 
counsel or jury, ns, a court of law; a rouft of 
chancery, a court imutial; a court of admir 
alty; an ecclesitistical court, Ac In Eng- 
land CO irts are divided into courts of 7'eeord, 
and not of record . the first being tliose the 
proceedings of which are olliciully recorded, 
and which have power to tine or imprison ; 
the second iieing of inferior importance, as 
they do not flue or imprison, and tlieir 

i ii'oeeediiigH are not recorded 'I'lie c5hi<*f 
'English courts tif justice, which long sat at 
Westminste.r, have now been comhiiied into 
one court, the High I'oiirt of Justice, sitting 
in London, and comprising four ilivisioiis or 
depuitmeiitH, iiaiiiely, Chniiccry; (jiieeii's 
Bench (or ('omiiioii Law), probate, divoii’e, 
and udmirulty ; and bniikriiptt v. There is 
nl.so a corresponding roiirt of Apjical, but 
the final court of appeal Is the lioiisc of 
Lords acting throiigli special Lords of Ap- 
peal The courts of assize .tre courts held 
li> judges of the .'<npieiiie (’oiirts going on 
circuit through the different eoiiiities and 
deciding .Huch civil and criiiiinal rasi'H as 
are brought liefore them The county 
i-kiurts are an important class of Iim-hI cniirts, 
before which civil caiis«‘H nic brought, 
'I'hcre are also ecclesiastical courts, inednd- 
iiig the court of arches and the consistory 
court. --<1 Any jurisdiction, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical. 

Tin* ao hbisliop 

llclilalati /»wr/al DuiisMblr S/iol 
7 The sitting of a judicial asst'inbly 8 The 
'^Meeting of 11 corpomtioii or the iiriucipal 
meinlHTs of a eorporatloii, as, the court of 
direetors, the eourt ot aldermen U Atten- 
tion directed to a person 111 isiwer; the art 
of pleasing, the mt of msiniiation; civility; 
flattery; address to gam favour, as, to make 
court, that IS. to attemfit to please by flat- 
tery and address 

H.m lilt' prinre kdkth v'«-nili* ojwr/ ilid boanl Sterner 
(•latter iiif. malte thv ^eurt ItryUrn 

- Court ofScssum, the supreme civil court of 
Scollaiiil, consisting of the prcHideiit and 
senators of the foHege of Justice, tliirleeij 
in number altogether, eight forming the 
inner house, wbieh sits in two divisjons, 
and five the outer house -Coin t of Jiwptiry, 
(a) inUit a court, distinct from a court- 
martial, held under the crown’s preroga- 
tive. to inquire into the conduct of mili- 
tary or naval offleers in special cases The 


A tlu>us.iiiil >cM»/ you, though they tour/ m vniii. 

/’■•Ar* 

3 To attempt to gain by address; to solicit; 
to seek; as, to court comiiieiidntioii or up- 
jdausc: saiil of things as the object 

riic-y might ahiiiisl scini Id h.i\c iC» >'/'<■</ thr crown 
of iii.irtyrdDiki i'lCAio/t. 

4 To hold out inducemcnis to; to invite. 


\\ (• rL'.u Ik'il a iiic.iilow sl.'iiiliii|> In ihc Norlli, 

Ddwii hIiiiIi a well worn pathway untifedss'* 

1 D Diu gn c I) wit ket III ,i prill l linlgi /turn rou. 

Court (kort), r i 1 To act fin* courtier; to 
imitate the manners of ihe court. ‘J To 
pay one’s mldresses; to woo. as, he is court- 
iuy at present 

Court-amour (kbrt^a-mhi), n An amour 
tietween (*i>nrtiers, a faMliioiiablc intrigue. 
Milton 

Court-baron (kbrtTva-nin). n A hanm's 
eourt, a court incident to a niatior It was 
coni|»oscit of tin* freeholders of tho niaiior, 
iiresidcd t>ver by the lord of the manor or 
his steward Thi'se courts, from the infe- 
riority of t.heir Judges and from the defects 
of their Jurisdiction, which a party might, 
defeat by leiiiov.'i ti. a higlier court, itail 
long fallen into general liisiise when (hey 
were praetieally aliolished by the iiasHiiig lif 
the li^iiglish (!ounty Court Art of 18(17 

Court-bred (kort'hred), a. [.Seit BukkP.I 
llieil at eourt 

Court-breeding (kort'hred mg), n Kdueii- 
tiori at .1 eourt 

Court-card (koil'kanl), n A eorniption of 

coat cm ft (winch see) 

Court-Cbaplalnfkort'ehup Ifni). n A chiip- 
hiiii to a king or priiiee 

Court-craft (kort'kruft), n politicul art!- 

(ice 

Court-cupboard (kort'ku)» hOrd), u. The 

sidehoanrof fonner tliiies 


Aw.ii with tlT joinl-slouK, remove thv cpurf t up- 
I’l/iitds, Ixrik to the plate ShaA" 

Court-day (kdrt'da^, n A day in which a 
eourt sits to administer justice 
Court-dreSB (kort'dres), n. A dress suit 
able for an nppearance at cruirt or Icvec 
Court-dresser (kurtTlres-t^r), n A flatterer 
Locke. (Rare ) 

Court-element (kbrt’e-le-nienl), 11 'I'he 
court party, the body of courtiers favour- 
able to the court Milton 
Courteous (kort'e-uw), a I Krom court; Fr 
eourtoiM 1 Having court-Ilki! or elegant niati- 
liers; using or l•ha^ll^•tel•l/,cd by courtesy, 
well bred ; polite applied to persons or 
things, lis, a cnuiteous geiitleman; courteous 
Words; u courteous nianner of address 
Sure I W.IS can* Irons, rvrry phrabc wan uird. 

TeHuy.on 

• Civil, polite. Courteous See P01 .ITK. -- 
.Syn Civil, obliging, cotidesceudlng, urbane, 
atfable, c.onciliutiug, attentive, respectful 
Courteously (kort'e-us-h), adn. In a court- 
eous niuiiiier, with obliging civility and 
eonilescciiMion, complaisantly 
Courteousness (kori'<*-uH-ncM), n. civility 
of iiianners, obliging rondcMcension; coni- 
jilaiMiiiie 

Courtepyit n il> kort, short, pije, jacket] 
A short cloak or gown. Chaucer. 


cb, cAain; Ch. Sc. locA; g. <70; J. job; t, Fr. ton; ng. siny; TU. than-, tli, thin-, 
VoL. I. 


w, trig; wh, uiAig; zh, azure.— Sec KXY. 
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Oourtar (kOrt'fir), n. l. one who endeavours 
to gain favour. * Queen Elizabeth, the 
greatest emirter of her people.' An Answer 
to Baxter. —2. One who woos; a wooer. 'A 
eotcrter of wenches.' Sherwood. 

Cottrtesaii (kort'e-zan), n. 8ee Courtezan. 
CourteBanBhip (kOrt'd-zan-shlp), n Bee 
fXUOlTEZANSHlF. 

Courtesy (kort'e-si), n. [Fr. courtoisie. Bee 
CuuKTKous. j 1 Elegance or politeness of 
innnnei's: especially, politeness connected 
with kindness; civility: complaisuiicc ; as. 
the gentleman shows great cnurteky to 
strangers ; ho treats his friends with great 
cuurteHy. 

0\ef(iln«ss conif*.', hy laliour, wit liy «mv . 

Courtesie gruws tn Loiirts, nows in tlio < itic 

(»et a gone! sloi k of these, Of' Hf* Ivrt 

2. An act of civility or resjieet, an art of 
kindness or favour performed with jiolite- 
ness. 

M.tko tlii'iii know 

That outw.iril truir/mfs wouhl f.iin protl.iiiii 

Favours tinil keep willnii 

S. A niovcnieiit of reverence, civility, or re- 
spect, now only .ipidied to a kind of bow 
made by a woman, consisting in a sinking 
or inclination of the lioily with bemlingof 
the knees ‘ These coiiehingH and these 
lowly fv»Mr/cjifo's(of MetclInsC'imber) ' Shah 
‘Some country girl scarce to a court' sy bred ' 
Di'inirn 

\\ nil lihishinc ihr*ck uinl tvttr/fiy nut* 

Shi* turni'd her Iroiii .Sir l.eiiliiie i olfrt<i);e. 

I'Die word in this senseis pronounced ki^rt'- 
HI, and Wedgwood thinks it is not derived 
from ro?/rf. .SeetM'KTSV | 4 Kavtiiir; intlul- 
gence. in contradistinction to right - Cour- 
truy title, a titli* assumed by an imlividtial or 
given to him by ]iopular consent, to which he 
has no valid < laini When a nohleniaii has 
several titles it is usual to give one of his 
inferior titles to his eldest son. 'I hus the 
eldest son of the lUiKeof Bedford is Maiyuis 
of Tavistock, and (he Duke of BiKcleuch’s j 
eldest son is /*.V/i7 of iialkeith The yoiingei 
sons of dukes have the courtesy title of 
Jjoril pretlxed to their own iianu'H ; as, Lord 
William beiinox J ii .Scotland, the eldest son 
of a viscount or baron has the courtesy title 
of Muster, as the Mu,ster of l.ovat. eldest son 
of Lord l.ovat (\iuriehy{t\rcurte.sti)ot Kmj- 
land, the title of a husband to enjoy for lile, 
after Ins wife's decease, hereditaments of the 
wife held by her for an estate of inheritance, 
of which there wasseixure during the wife's 
life, and to whieh issue of the iiiarriage is 
born, which hy posMbility may inherit 
.Such a hohliiig is called tenure by courtesy 
Till* courtesy of .Scotlaml is of a Hiinilur 
kind, and is called eunalitar Seotur .See 
Consummate tenant hy courtesy under (,’ON- 
Hi'MMATK, a .SVN I rbaiiily. civility. Com- 
plaisance, coiideseeiision. affabilit), cour- 
teoiisnes*^, elegance, good-birediiig. 
Courtesy (kort'e^bi), v.i pret A pp eovrte- 
sied , ppr courtesyiny To make a rever- 
ence oi olieisance: formerly said of both 
sexes, but now specitically to make a cour- 
tesy or curtsy, and used only of women ‘The 
jietty trathekers, that rourt'sy to them, do 
them revereiKT ' Shah. 

l.owly liuip*il till .iiiit lowlj* tlir iii.iitli ns all 

f I'll* /fill’./ / I'l/X /«*.'/.'«' 

Courtesy ( kdrt'e-si ). vt To treat with 
courtesy oi civility |Kare | 

The ptnuc piililfly eeurtestfJ linn with .ill l.i^mirs 
Nil A' II f.Vi.iwii 

Courtezan, Courtesan (kdrt'i> /aii). u | Kr 

eourtisanr. a eourte/an, from eourtisun, a 
courtier, from rouit ] 1 i A courtier, male 
or female 2 A prostitute ; a woman who 
prostitutes herself for hire ‘ Lasciviou.sly 
deek«*tl like a courte.'mn ' H’otton 

Courtezaushlp (kort'e /an-shiiO. n The 
character or practice of a courte/un 
Court-fashion (kdrt'fa-shon). n. Tiie fashion 
of a 1 ourl 

Court-favour (kdrt'fn-v/*r), u. A favour or 
bgiietlt Iwstowed by a eouit or prince 
Court-fool (kdrt'fol). n A biilloon or jester, 
formerly kept by kings, nobles. Ac., for 
nmiisement. 

Court-guide (kOrt'gid), n. A directory or 
book i-oii taming llie addresses of the iiubil- 
Uy and gentry. j 

Court-hand tkort'hand). n. The old Gothie 
or Maxon hand or manner of writing used in 
records and jutiieiat proceedings. 

Hr i.in in.ikc obli^^Atnms, .ind wntr ceHrt-h.i*nt 

.sh,U 

Court-house (kdrtlious), n. A house in 
which esuhlished courts are held, or a 
house appropriated to courts and public 
meetings 


Courttor (kOrti-ArX n. [Prom court.} 1. A 
man who attends or frequents the courts of 
princes. 

You know I dill no courtier, not verbed in state 
aff.iirb Jfacon. 

2. One who courts or solicits the favour of 
auother; one who flatters to please; one who 
possesses the art of gaining favour by ad- 
dress and complaisance 
Tliere w.^s nut among nil our princes a greater 
counter of the jicuple than Kichartl 1 1 1 lutcktiuff 

Courtieryt (kort'i-^r-i). n The manners of 
a courtier B Jomon. 

Court-lady (kOrt'la-diX n. A lady who at- 
tends or IS eonversant in court. ‘ .Sonic great 
court-lady ' Tenaysun. 

Court-lands (kort'landz). n. pi. In law, a 
ileineHiie. or land kept in the lord’s hands 
to serve Ids family; a home-farm. 
Court-leot (km t'let), n A court of record 
held once a year, in a particular hundred, 
lordship, or manor, before the steward of 
iiic leet. 

Courtlike (kort'likX a. Courtly; polite; 
elegant. ‘CooW/i/rc as the French.' Cam- 
den 

Courtliness (kort'li-nes), n. 1'hc (|uality of 
being (‘.onrtly; elegance of manners; grace 
of mien, civility; cuinplaisance with dignity 
Courtlingt (kdrt'iing), n. A courtier; a re- 
tainer to u court. 

( ourthnj', 1 rather thtiu should'st utterly 
l)ispr.use Illy work, than praise it frostily. 

Ii yonson 

Courtly (kort'li), a. 1. Kelating to a court 
or to courts; belonging to courts. 

1 II iiruiiiise IS most louitty and fashion.'itilc, Shak 
2 KlegiUli; ]>oliie; refined and dignified; 
courteous. ‘ Conrff/y accents fine * Coleridye. 

Dis]iosed to court the great; somewhat 
ohseiiuioiis; flattering Macaulay. 

Courtly (kort'li). adr. in the manner of 
( ourts; elegantly : in a iiatteriiig manner. 
Court-man t (kurt'man), n A courtier 
Chaucer. 

Court-marshal (kort-nmr'Hhal). n. One 
who acts us niurshal at u court 
Court-martial (kort-mar'shal), n. pi. 
Courts-martial (korts-mar'shal) A court 
eoiismtingof military or naval officers, for tiie 
trial of military or naval offences. C’ourts- 
mai'tial derive their authority from the an- 
nual mutiny art, which eni{H>wers the erow’n 
to issue eomniissions to rommauding ottiecrs 
to eoiiveiie such courts 'J’lie.\ an* of tlirei* 
kinds, yeneral, district or yarrison, and 
leyimental. 'riie first is tin* only one of the 
tiireo empowered to award the punislmu'iit 
of death or jienal stirvitude for life in all 
the courts ilie memliers act lioth as jmlge 
and jury. 

Court-mouming(k<>rt'iiiorn-iiig),n. .Mourn- 
ing worn for the deatli of a jiriiiee or one of 
the royal family or their relations 
Court-party (kOrt'par-ti), n. A party at- 
tached to the court. 

Court-plaster (koit'plas-tor), n fSo called 
because originuUy applied iiy ladies of the 
court as pull bus on the face J Black, liesh- 
eidoiired.or transparent silk varnished over 
with a solution ot i.singlass, winch is often 
]ierfunied with benzoin, used for covering 
slight wounds. 

Court-rolls (kort'itllz), n pi. The records 
of a court. .See Jlol.L 

Court-Shift (kdrt'shift), n A political arti- 
liee Mdton 

Courtship (kort'ahip), n 1. (!uurt or atten- 
tion to exulted persons, espeei.tll) fur the 
pui'iiOBe of gmiiing favours (Rare | 

He ji.iid his ceurtshtp with the crowd, 

All far as modest pride allow’d Sietjt 

2 The act of wooing in love; solicitation of 
a woman to mamage 

There is siwiirthing excessively f.iir and open in 
this iiKlIiotl of iOurt\htp. liy this both sides .ire pre 
(Sired fot all the iiiatnnioiiial adicnturcs that .irc to 
iiillow 

3 t i’ourtly iiehaviour; civility; elegance of 
nmnners. Fuller —■ 4.} Political nrtitice; 
court ]Hdiey; liiiesse 

( ^he iiueen) being composed of courtship and 
I’o|icrv. tills her iiiiperforined promise was the first 
court holy water which she sprinkled among the 
peo(»lc. huuer. 

Court-sword (kOrt'aOrdX n. A slight dress 
sw onl worn at levees. 

Court-yard (kOrt'ysrd), n. A court or in- 
elosure rouiia a house or adjacent to it. 
Coury (kou'riX n. A superior kind of catechu 
made in Southern India by evaporating a 
lieeoctioii of the mils of Arrea Catechu. 
Oous-cous. Gous-cous (koz'kbz). n. A 
favourite West African dish consisting of 
millet Itonr, tiesh, and tlie leaves of the 


Adansonia digUata, or baobab ; called also 
by the natives Lalo. Written also Kous-leous. 
GOUSOOUSOU (kOzkdz-O), n. A kind of dish 
used in Barbary similar to the cous-eous of 
West Africa. See Cous-covs. 

Cousin (kuz'nX n. [Fr. eotissn; LL. eosinus, 
fur L. eonsobrinus, a cousin-german— een, 
and sobrintu, contracted ior sororinus, from 
soror, a sister.] 1. In a general sense, one 
collaterally related more remotely than a 
brother or sister ; a relative ; a kinsman or 
kinswoman. Shakspere uses it of a nephew, 
uncle, grandchild. <&c. Specifically— 2. The 
son or daughter of an uncle or aunt. The 
ciiildreii of brothers and sisters are usually 
denominated cousins or cousim-german. In 
the He(;nnd generation they are called second 
cousins. — 3. A title given by a king to a 
nobleman, particularly to those of the coun- 
cil. ‘ My noble lords and cousins, all, good- 
moiTow'. ' Shak 

Cousin,! Coosen, t a. Allied; kindred. 
‘ Coosen passions.' Spenser. 
Cousin-german (kuz'n-jer-man). n. [See 
Cousin and Gkkman ] A cousin in the first 
generation; a first cousin 
Cousinhood (kuz'ii-liud). n l Relationship. 

Proiiintinn prnc ceds not by merit, but by Ccish and 
coitsinhood. Daily t^ews. 

2. The individuals connected witli a family 
regarded collectively. 

Then* were tiiiirs whfii the consuihood, as it (the 
'Icmplr cimiit*rtinii) was liickn.imcd, would of itself 
li.ivr fiitiii‘.lit il .ill the mate. rials necessary for the 
cunstriirlini) of an efliuent calnnct Macaulay. 

Cousinly (kuz'n-li), a. Like or becoming a 
cousin 

No one fiiuls auv h.'irni, Tom, 

In .1 c|iiut iou\ii.l\’ walk Praed. 

Cousiny (ku/.'ii-i). a i'tu'taiiiing to cousins. 

As for this fuipcr. with these couMuy names, 

J— 'tis my will— roiiimit it to the Haines. crahSe. 

Coussinet (kus'si-net), n. [Fr.. a cushion.] 
In aich (a) the crou ning stone of a pier, or 
that whieli lies on tiie capital of the impost 
and under tlie sw'cep {h) 'j’he ornament in 
tlie Ionic capital between the abacus and 
tile echinus. 

Couteau, Coutel (ko-to', ko-teio. n [Fi., 
from L. enltellus, dim. of culler, a knife J A 
sliort knife or dagger in use during the middle 
ages; a hanger 

Couth, f Couthe, t pret. Ar pji of A Sax. 
cn/(/<d/i,iokm>w,tobeal)le (.See CAN.) Knew; 
w'us able, known. 

Abovi all other out* D.inicl 

Ik* lovith, tor he coutn will 

Divine, what none other omth: 

To imn were all things (outh Otnver. 

Couthie, Couthy (koth'i), a. [Xo doubt 
from tlie above word , like leel kuthr, known, 
hence, fumlliur, iieigliiiourly. ] Kindly; 
neighbourly; familiar [Scotcli | 

I'll' weel i.iii they ding dool .tway 
Wr cumr.ules cimtlin' /'cr^uston. 

Couthie, Couthy (kotli'i), adv in a kindly 
manner; lovingly [Scotcli ] 

Couvade (Ko-vad), n I Fr j .\ singular cus- 
tom prevalent in uneient as well its ntfidem 
times unioiig some of tiic primitive races in 
all parts of tlie world After tlie liirth of a 
child the father takes to bed. .iml receives 
the food and coiuiiliments usually given 
elsewhere to the mother The custom was 
oiiserved, act‘ording to Diodorus, among tlie 
Corsicans; and Strabo notices it among tlio 
Spanisli BaMjue.s. by whom, as well as by 
the (rascons, it is still to some extent prac- 
tised. Travellers from Marco Volo down- 
wards liave met w'ith a soinewliat similar 
custom among the Chinese, the Dyaks of 
Borneo, the negroes, the aboriginal tribes 
of North and Boiith America, ikc. 

Cove (k6v), n. [A. Sax. cofa, a chamber, a 
cave; .Sc cove, a cave; allied to led. kofi, a 
hut; Sw ko/wa, Sw. dial koce, a hut.] 1. A 
sninll inlet, creek, or bay ; a recess in the 
sea-shore, where vessels and boats may some- 
times lie sheltered from the winds and 
waves. ' Waves that up a quiet cave rolling ‘ 
Tennyson. 

At length I spied .v little cove on the rigid shore of 
the eret'k, tu winch with great pain and diflitulty 1 
guided my raft. Dejoe. 

2. In arch any kind of concave moulding: 
Uie concavity of a vault. The term is com- 
monly applied to the curve which is some- 
times used tu connect the ceiling of a room 
with the walls, and which springs from 
above the comice. See under Coved. — 
Cove bracketing, the wooden skeleton form- 
ing a cove: chiefly applied to the bracketing 
for the cove of a celling. 

Cove (kOv), v.t pret. & pp. coved; ppr. cov- 
ing. 1. To arch over. 'Domes and coved 


F&te, fttr. fat. fgH; m6, met, her; pine, pin: ndte, not, robve; tQbc, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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COVER-POINT 


roofs.* H. Swinhunut.‘~2. t [0. Fr. cover; Fr. 
eouver^ to hatch. ] To brood.cover.ur sit over. 

Not bcinff able to eow or stit upon them she 

bestoweth ttiein in the Kravel. lUtiatid. 

C0V6, Covey (kSv, kov'i). n rGypsy com, a 
thing, covo, that man, Mvi, that woman. 
‘ It {com),' says IVitt, ‘has a far wider appli- 
cation than the Latin tes. There is no ex- 
pression more frequent in ai:>psy’sinoiith ’J 
A man; a person; a fellow; often preceded 
by some adjective; as, a rum cove; a flash 
cove; etc. 

There's a gentry ewe here 

Recreations, 16^4 
Now look to It. twvf, that all the lieef and drink 
Be nut fikhud rrom ns } R Hrou ntiit: 

In old slang of the time of Henry VII writ- 
ten Co/c, whence Cuj^.n. [Slang ] 

Coved (kovd). pp and a Forming an arch; 
arched ; curving — Cured ceiling, a ceiling 



Covnl treiling, bt.-iiri.ase of l*al.i.-'r<i ilr.isi.hi, Koiiit 


formed in a coved or arched manner nt its 
junction with the side walls .such ceiliiius 
are frc(|uently highly ornamented with 
panels enriched with mouldings or carvings, 
according as they are formed of jdastcr or 
wood. 

COVelline (kov'el On), n. Same as Jndtgn 
eoiiper. 

Covenable. t a | O Fr ] Kit ; suitahle 
Chaucer 

Covenably.t adc Fitly, suitaldy; properh 

Covenant (kiiv'en ant), a jO.Fr covenant, 
for mneenant ; Fr roncenant, jipr of emt 
Benin L canoenire, to agree con, with. . 
bigethcr with, ami cemo, to come j l \ 
mutual consent or agreement ot twn or 
more pei*soiis to do or to foi hear some act 
or thing; ai'oiitract, a <‘omiia<‘t Covenants ! 
are of many ditlerent kinds; a.s, injaet ami 
in law, implied or expies.'i, leaf or per- 
sonal - - ‘2 A writing containing the terms 
of agi cement or contract between p.irties, . 
or tlie clause of agrecnient in a deed con , 
tuiiiirig the covenant Action of eorenant, | 
a form of action which lies where a paitv ! 
claims daniage.s for hreach of covenant or 1 
contract under seal.- H. In Iheol. the pro 
mises of God as revealed in the .Scriptures, 
conditional on certain terms on the part of 
man, as ohedieiicc, rejieiitaiice, faith, Ac 
Thti covenanf 0 / irorksin that implied in the 
commands, )iroliihitioiis, and promises of 
<*od, tfiu proniisi'of (>od to man. that man's 
licrfcct ohedieneeslioiilil entitle him to hap 
pincss ‘This do and live, that do, and die ’ 
The eorenant of redemption is the niutiial 
agrccmenl between the Father and .Son 
respeiting the redemption of sinners hv 
t'hrist The covenant of grace is that by 
which (rod engages to bestow .salvation on 
man, upon the condition that man shall 
believe in t’hn.st and yield obedience to the 
teniiB of the gospel - 4. Kcrh-t,. a solemn 
agreement bctw'ecn the members of a church, 
that they will act together in harmoi.y with 
the precepts of the go8|»el Spcciticall} , in 
Scotland, the name gl\eii to the Hist bond 
or oath drawn up by the .Scottish reforiii^ 
er«. and signed in lii.'iT, and to the similar 
dmainieiit or (’onfeSHioii of Faith drawn up 
in l.'iBl, in which all the errors of J*oper> 
were explicitly abjureil It was subscribed 
by James VI and hi.s council, and all his sub- 
jects Were required to attach their subscrip 
tion to it. It was again siibsi^ribed in I.^PU 
and l.'ilW. I'lie subscription was reiieweil 
in 1038, ami the subscribers engaged b> 
oath to maintain religion in the same state 
as it was in ir>8U, and to reject all innova- 
tions intrmlueed since that time The 
oath, annexed to the ('oiifession of Faith, 
•^ceived the name of the Covenant. —Solemn 
League and Covenant, a fgileinu contract 
entered inU» between the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland and mm- 
missioiiers fnun the English parliament in 
Id43, having for its object a uniformity of 


doctrine, worship, and discipline through- 
out Scotland, England, and Ireland, accord- 
ing to the wonl of Gtid and the example of 
the lieat reformed churches. — Covena nt. Con - 
tract Covenant, as now used (apart from 
its legal meaning), carries with it the idea 
of solemiiity, and is i^iierally used of reli- 
gious mutters, no civil inmalty necessarily 
pillowing the infraction of it. while contract 
lias a much wider sense as applied to some 
agreement between two or mure As law 
terms covenant geiieially an agreement in 
writing, signeil ami sealed, whereas contract 
refers more espeeinlly to verbal agreeinents 
or such as are not signed and st'iiletl .syn 
A greement, contraei. eompuet. bargain, ar- 
niiigeiiieiit, stipulation. 

Covenant (kiiv'en-nnt). r t. To ent^u* into 
a formal agreement : to oontraet; to bind ' 
one’s self by eontruct; as, A covenants u itb 
U to convey to him a certain c.stut(‘. When 
the terms are expressed it often has /or be- 
fore the thing or price. 

I lU’V «illi Itiiii y,>r thirty nictes ot siIvit 

M.it xxvi I , 

Jupiter (.•rrmro/iTi/ Hith him th.it it sluiiild In Imt 
ur Luid, wet ur dry . as the teii.iut ‘.lunilil iliiei l 
S/r-A* /■/./'. I »/<;«- 

SYN To agree, eontrat't. bargain, slipiilate 
Covenant ( kuvVn ant ). c t To grant or 
promise by eoveiiunt 

Au iirdtiii; to till wold lli.it I nKtnuHted with you 
11 ig 11 . s 

Covenant'breaker (kiivVii ant-brak-tT), n. 
One u bo violate^ a eoveiMiit. Mdton 

Covenantee (km en ant e'O. n Tile person | 
to whom a eo\i n.int is made 

Covenanter (km Vn-ant.-er), a 1 One wild ' 
makes a eoii-iiaiit *2 A term speeially ap- j 
plied to those who joitieil in the Solemn , 
League and (‘o\enant in .Seotland. .ind in 
p.irtienlar tliohc who resisted tlie gmern ' 
ment of ('liaiI>‘H i I .and fought ami siillered 1 
for a<ilu‘iem e totlieirown form of woisliip j 
See (‘o\ i,s vNT I 

Covenanting (KuvVn ant mg), p and a of ' 

01 iielonging t«» a eovenant . speei Ileal l.v, 1 
belonging to the extreme partj td Seotcli 
1‘iesbj teriUiiH known as t’orenanters. 

htriki this <1 IV .«« ifllK .null 
1 .IV luiic.illi vo*ir Mows III* nhlh 
lie th«*\ f.'Tenanfto” Ir.iiior*., 
t »i till tiroo.l III f d .< Argyll lytoun 

Covenantor (kiiv'eii-ant or"), a Tiie person 
who 'iiakes a eoteiianl and siibjeets himself 
to tlie peiialt.i o| its breaeli 

Covenous t ( knv en us ), a Hume us Cotu 

inoas 

Covent, t n {(► Fr coenit for eon rent | A ’ 
eonvenl or inon.isterv, beiiei f‘oira/ Garden, j 
in London, the gulden uilindied to u eon ' 
vent or monastery 
The .ihboi ,ivd to he. i-'-eof. 

rii< re he .tood 011 gi.unitl, 
rills d.iy tWLlvi niotiili • mu lli< r« .1 Ling lit 

And l>.iriow<d lour Im.idud ponml (Ud 

Coventry (ko'ventn). « a town in tlie 
eoiintv of \\ .irvMi k, Knglaiid To si mi to 
Vorentnj, a pliiasi* wliieli originated among 
militai.v men. signitying to exeliide fiom 
tlie soi letv ol the lili'ss . to sbilt oill tiom ' 
all soeial inli i« oiiise foi ( ondllet ri‘g.ilde4l ' 
as rntMii ol iim:entlemanl> iTiie origin of 
tins well known llgiirative tlireat lias been 
vanoiislv explamt'd, Inil i.s still nneeiltnn > 
it maj.bowevei.baveaiiseii from halstall's j 
eontemptuoiis fiesr*riptiuii of bis soidn i v > 
‘.No e>e bath seen siieb siain - 1 rows I’ll 
not man'll ibioiigli tovcnliy witli them, 
tliat's Hat '] 

Coventry-blue ( ko'ven-tri-blu ), « Him' 
thread td a superioi d>e Munie at <'«»venlr.\, 
and used for einbioidei v 

Cover (ktiv'er), it | Ir conrrtr, (» Fr cocrii ; 
it eoprue, L voojierire con, inteiis , ami 
ojienre t«* ettver. to shut ] I I’o oversjireail | 
tile siiriace ot with aimtlu r Hiibst.tnee, lo 
lay <»r set itver. as, P* corer a table with a 
cloth, or a lb»or with a taiiiet 

The valleys art- cir^rre.t wii'i i fjrn I’s ixv 
Th« Uitusis &h.ill 107 the f.u« 'll ihe earth 
I « X ^ 

2 'I'o hide, etiiiceal l»y soinetliing over- 
spreail 

If 1 Nay, Surely the (Iarkri'-',s sh-ill t '. et nie 

r ' » MX II 

3 To eoneeal by some int«*rveiiing olijet t ; 
tts, the eiieiny was covered fr.»iu oiir sight 
by a forest 4 To clothe ; os, to covn with 
a nilie or mantle; to cover iiukediiess. 1 
.Sam xxviif H, Kx xxviii 42 Jiefice - 
.^1 h'uj and w itb the recipna-al pronoun, to 
invest one's self with . tt> tiring iip)>n one's 
self ; a&, he covered bitiiseif with glory 

In thf whole pro' ee'liriv'- ot the {mwers llnit ewered I 
themselves with e\f rl.txting infiiiiy by the |Mrtili''n 


id Poland, there is none more marked for selfish pr»> 
fl'XJsy. Rrouxham. 

(I. To overwhelm. 

The waters latvrrdthe chariots and horsemen. 

Ex. XIV. aS. 

I.e( them be rezvred with reproach. IN Ixxi. i». 

7 To conceal from notice or punishment 

Ch.irity sh.ill , ii.-vr the iniiltitude of mux i Pel. iv. 8. 


8. To conceal ; to refrain fn»m diselosing or 
confessing. 

He that arfertth Ins sm sh.ill not prosper. 

rr. « *'''‘*'* *;»• 

9. To pardon or remit 

niessed is he whose sin is enrred pb xxxii. t. 


10 To ]iut till the usual heud-eovering ; to 
wear or resume the hat 1 (‘or xl 0 ‘Nay, 
jiray be emv/f'd ' Shak 11 'I'o wrap, liihild, 
or envelop; a**, to eorer a lau'kage of goods. 
1*2 'I'o shelter . to protect . to defend ; as. a 
bqiiadroii of horse eorered the troops on the 
retreat; to cover one's retreat. 


And Ihi* soft wings id peace iwtr Inin .ironiid 

t lOntfV 

l.‘l. To brood or set on. ns, a hen coven ngher 
eggs Addison -14 To copulate with: said of 
tile male l.'i To equal or be of equal extent 
wilii. to be co extensive with, to be equiva- 
lent to; to be the full value of ; as, the re- 
ceipts do not oo’cr tluM'\]UMises ; the land 
is eorered by a mortgage: a mercantile use of 
the Word IH To iiii'liidi', cinbriiee, or eom- 
prelicnd ; as, an oHenee not eoveied by any 
statute. SYN To shelter, screen. Hliield, 
bide, ov**rspn*ml 

Cover (knv'iT), n l Anvthing wliicli is laid, 
set, or sjiread over iiinttbei tiling, us, the 
Corel of avi'sHcI, thccio'crof a bcil. *2 Any- 
thing which vciis or conceals, a screen, di's- 
gniHe.snpcrilcial aiipcarancc.as, licassiinied 
the disgnis<‘of a mci chant as a eorer for bis 
design ‘.\ liamlsoiiie eorei foi impel fei*- 
tioiiH ' Collier :i Sbelici ; defence ; pro- 
t(‘ction, as, the troops fought nndci eorei of 
the batteries 4 Concealment and protec- 
tion 'Compelled to lodge in tile Held, vv bieh 
grew now to be vci> cold, whilst Ins army 
was iiiidei eorer' l.ord Ctaiemhin ‘The 
main bodv rctiied under coi'cr of the night,’ 
Jlag .Sbinbber.v, woods, iimbTlinisIi, 
Ae , wb .‘b sbeltei anil eoncoal game, as, to 
beat II eorei , toiide to eorer * Ila/el roveis.’ 
Tenni/soo (I In nio/iar/.tliat ji.irt of a slate, 
tib', ol shingle vvbicl’i is covered b> the over- 
lap o| tlie ionise aliove, 7 | Gireetly from 
Fr eooi eit, with same sense | The table 
fnrniliire lot the use of one person, sneb as 
plate. soiHiii, knife and fork, napkin, glass, 
Ac , as, eoeeis well* laid foi ten 
Coverebief,! o A coveimg tor the head; a 
ken I'lef 


lli*i i,>rfii/nf/^ wcreii liil line 

I li.it uii tin* Sniul.iv wi-r iipini tier htM<l i /uiitrer. 


COVerclO,t «. |Fr eoaveieh-.] A sm.'ill cover; 
u lid, an opei’cnliim ‘Tlie eornele of a 
shell Hsb ■ Sii T lliowne 
Covered-way, Covert-way ( kuv'erd w»i, 

km 1 1 1 wa), « 1 lii./o/'La spin ground 

level with the Hebl, on the edge ot the 
ditcli, .'i ol ‘ fathoms broad, langing (|iiito 
I mind the half moons or otliei vvmks to- 
Wiiid tbei«>imti,v It has a parapet laised 
on a level, togeilier with its ban<|nets and 
gl.ieis It IS called also the Cm / o/nf, and 
sometimes is Ineliided m the term Cnonti r 
seal p, being on the edge of the emiiiterseai (> 
‘2 In areJi. the recess left, in 11 brick m eloiie 
wall to receive the roofing 
Coverer (kuv'ei-f-r), «. He who or that 

wbieb eoveis 

Covering tkiiv'ei Ing). « l That whleh cov- 
ets. as a lid, anjtbing spread or laid over 
aiiollier, whetlier for seeiirity or roneeul- 
ment. 

NimIi rciMiivf'l ihr f 'fjrei//;' nl ilu; .irL (.rii via f|. 
lie siircid .1 il'iinl I'lr .1 Ps (v 

Aiiii every njicii vess* I, whn 1 » li.ilh im im'rnifjr 
biitiiKi iip'iii It, IS Hill It .111 Ninii xix 15, 

‘2 Clothing, raiment, garments, tin ss 

'1 lif'V I .Iiisr tlir ri.ikitl III lo'igi' widi'iin • l<nliiiig, 
that they h.ivi- lUi inTmn,’ in the eold J"l. xxi\ 7. 

.Syn. Envelope, wrappi r. integument, ease, 
lid, eover, elotliing, raiment, vestuie, gur- 
meiits. dress. Iierieliitlies. 

Coverlet ( knv'er let j, n [Fr eourre-lit, a 
bed-i over eoiirni, to covei, uiid lit, L lec- 
tas, a U'd I 'I'he upper covering of a bed. 
Coverlid (kuv'f;r-lid), n A eovetiet ‘All 
the noverhd was I'lotli of gold ' Tennyson. 
'I ht '.lik sifir br'nde-r’it tmrrlid 
t'liiii h' r limbs Itself doth iinnilcl Vennyson. 


Cover-point (kiivV^r-pointl. n A fielder in 
the game <d erieket, who stands a little to 


ch, cAain; ih. Sc. locA; g, yo; j, job; li, Fr. to»t; 


ng. siny. TU, f/ten; th, fAiii; w, wig; wh. wAig; zh, azure. -See Kky. 
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OOW-BUNTINO 


the right of and behind point, and whose 
duty is to stop any hallR that may pass him. 
Oo-vened Bine (kd-vent sin), n. [CompU- 
ment and vented J 
ITic Hine of the n 

complement of ✓"'"'''"T] 

an art* or uiigle. ^ 

ThuH, let in'li or / \ i 

the are v h be the / \ 

complement of / / \ 

AC II or Aft, thou ( 1 / \ 

PK, which iR the C f A 

verHod »inc of 

VC It III- i>H, Ih the »!0-vcrBed nine of Arn or 
Al*; Hlfio KA, the verneiJ Hine of Acn or 
Alt, Jm the co-verHcd sine of vcit or Dii 
Cover-Bhame t (kny'dr-HhaniX Home* 

thing iiHed to conceal infamy 

Does lit- put on holy garineiits fur a f<wr» \hatnf 
of luwdiicssV pryiifn 

OOVer-fllUtt (knv't'^r-Mliit). n Something io 
hide HluttishiicKH ‘lings and atvtr-nlutH of 
infamy ’ liurkv. 

Covert (knv'iTt). a (Fr cuowrt, part of 
con ero, to cover J 1 Do verud, hid; private; 
secret; concealed, disgiiiscd 

U’lielhi-f of ojHMi war or #£»7rr/ guile MtUon. 

2. Sheltered; not oiten or exposed; as, a 
ettnrrt alley or jilaee a In late, under errver, 
authority, t»r ja-oteetion; as, n fnin'-cuvfH , 
amuri'jeil uonian who is considered as lieing 
under the infiiienee and protection of her 
hnslamd 

Covert (kiivV-rt). n 1 A covering or cover- 
ing place; aplui'c winch covers and shelters; 
a slicilcr; a defence. 

A t.iliriii.ir li. . . for .1 iifwi from btnnu uiul rain. 

Is tv 6. 

1 will triisl III the tflVf*'/ ofthy wings. I's Ixi 4 

2 A tliieket; a shady place or a hiding- 
plaee 1 Hum xxv 20; Jolt xxxviii 40. 

I’lifiir* \ to st'rkr voinf nigh al hninl, 

A sli.ul> grille imt larre away tin y spnic. 
lhat priiiinst aytk the tuiiipcst to withstaiui. 

S/eHsrr 

ii ftl Feathers covering tlie bases of the 
(inills of the wing or tail of liirds. 
Covert-baxon (kuv't'>rt-l»a-roiO. n |Thut is 
under the protection t»f tlie haron or hus- 
liand, I Same as fVme-tiuiwrt Hee (‘oVEltT. a 
Covertly (kn vVrt-li). adv Secretly; cUisely ; 
in iirlvatc, iiihldiousiy 

Ainiing the puots, IVrsins ttn»trtly strikch at Nero 
Drydtn 

COVertUeBB (kuv'drt-ncs), n. Secrecy; pri- 
vacy 

Coverture (kuv'f*rt-ur), n l Dovoriiig; 
shelter, dcfi'iice. 

Ill saw till ir shame, lh.it sought vain cm-fttutvi 
thltHH 

I'ai oil, ami where iheleiiiuti grove 
III closest unirr/utr n|is|)ruiig, 

I he living airs ol iimidle night 

Dieil roniul the Imliuil as III sung Jennjson, 

2 In law, the state of u married woman, 
who is considenMi ns under the cover or 
power of her hushaiid, and therefore called 
a./Vnie-riiri’r/ or Jt'nnnf-coiiiwrt The cover- 
ture of a wniimn disatilcs lior from making 
contracts to the prejudice of litM'stdf or hus- 
band witlioiit his ullow'iincc or eoiillrma- 
tion 

Covert-way. Hee dovkukp way 
Covet (kiiv'et). vt I From l) Fr roveiter 
(Mod Fr i*ii/<rrjifii/’, with iiitercnintioii of n), 
IT cohi'ttaf. it ciibitarf, from L ctipnlm, 
desirous royim, to desire; allied to Hkr kuu, 
to lie ungrj 1 1 'I'o desire or wjsli for with 
eagerness. Io dosin' eumcstly to olitaiii or 
possess in a good sense 

oariu'stly the lirsi gifts. r for xii ti. 

2 To desire inoriliiiatoly; to desire that 
which it is unlawful to tditain or possess: in 
It laid sense 

'I him sh.ilt not ivjvt th> ncighlioiir's hmiM.' wife 
SlTV.Ult lx XX 17 

H\'N. To long for, desire, wisli, lust after, 
hanker after 

Covet (kin'et), v.u To have or indulge in- 
ordinate desire. 

'I he lt»\o of money is the root of .'ll! evil, which 
wluir Nonii' iC'rvW .ifter, they hs\c »'rri*il from tlic 
faith I run VI 1,1 

Covetable (kuvTt-a-bl). a That may be 
coveted 

Coveter tkuv'et-^r). »i One who eovets. 
Oovetlngly (knv'et-ing-li). adv With eager 
desire to ptissess 

CovetiBe,t « Avarice Speiteer [ 

CovetivenOBB (kuv'etdv nes). n. In jthren. [ 
a name sometimes npidied to the organ geu- ‘ 
erally known as .IcipitViriiyriiesN. 

CovetOUB (kut'et-UH), (I (JT. ertnvoiteux, 

O Fr conUtt'oe See Covet, e f ] 1 Very I 


deBiroua; eager to obtain: in a good sense; 
as, etmUnu of wlMlom, virtue, or learning. 

Saba wax never 

More rmtefaut of virtue and fair wisdom 

Than thix pure soul shall be ShoA. 

2. Inordinately desirous; excessively eager 
! to obtain and possess; avaricious. 

! A liishofi then must be . . . jiatient.not a brawler, 
III It fovetous t Till! ill. 3, 3. 

Covetously (kuv'et-us-li), adv. With a 
strong or iiumlinate desire to obtain and 
jiiissess, eagerly; avariciously. 
CovetOUBBeBB(kitv'et-us-nes),n 1 A strong 
I or inordinate desire of obtaining and pos- 
sessing some suptHised gemd: usually in a 
' tiad sense, and applied to an inordinate de- 
sire of wealth or avarice. 

Dill of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts . . . 
ctw/ffuftuis. Mark vii. ut, 2a. 

Ctrtifiauiness, by a greed of getting more, deprives 
Itself of the true cncT of getting — the enjuyiiicnt of 
what it has got Sfirat. 

2 t Strong desire; eagerness. 

W'heii workmen strive to do better than well, 

Tliey do (.onfound their skill in tnwtousuess Shak 

KYN. Avarice, cupidity, greediness, craving, 
eagonioBs 

Covey (kuv'e), w. [Fr couv/w, a lirood; etm- 
ver, to sit on or brood, to lurk or be hid; 
L. eubare, to lie down, inctiltarr, to lirood ] 
1 A iirood or hateli of birds; an old fowl 
witli her brood of young; hence, a small 
flock or number of fowls together; an, a covey 
of partridges -2 A company; a set, 

‘riieri* would Ik‘ no walking in a shady wood with- 
nut siiringing a tta/ty of toasts . h/dt wt 

Covin, Govlne (kiiv'iu), n [Fr covvine, 
O. Fr. covine, from L etmvettirv, to come to- 
geilier. In .Norm Fr nuu/nc is a secret 
place or meeting.] In law, a collusive or 
deceitful agreement between two or more 
to prejiidii'f! a third person, deceitful con- 
trivance ‘ The lawes overlashed by eovinc 
and cruft ’ Mir Jar Mayn 
Coving (k6Y''iiig), n |Hee fViVE ] ill build- 
ing, an arch or arched projeetnre, as when 
houses are built so as to iirojeet over the 
ground plot, and the ttiriiod projecture is 
arched with timber, lathed and plastered 
CovaigH of a Jtrr-placr, the vertical sides 
wiiieh connect the jambs with the iircast 
OovlnoUB (ktiv'in-us), ff. [Hee Covin) De- 
ceitful; collusive^ fraudulent 
Cow(kou), n p! Cows (koii/). old pi Klne 
(km). {A Hax ed, pi ci/ (comp, the He pi. 
kye) Kine is a double plural, the en form 
us ill oxen lieing added to the older form 
'rhe same wonl is found in the otlier 'I'eiitoiiie 
languages, asD. kvh, 1>. and Dan koc, Icel 
AY/; the same root appears in Hkr go, iioiii. 
oai/is. u cow. an ox Diiomatopoet ic from the 
low of tile animal 1 The general term ap- 
plied to the females of the goiiuh This or ox, 
the most valuable to mun of all tiic runiin- 
Hting uniimUs Among tbc best breeds of 
dair> cows in tins country are tlie Devon- 
sbire. tlie Ayrslnre, the short -born, llie 
polled Angus or Aberdeenshire, and the 
Alderney lireeds - Sra-row, tlie .Miinatus, 
a genus of hcriiivoiinis cetaceans .Sec hka- 
cow. 

Cow(kou). M, The top of a chimney whieli is 
made to move with the wind , properly a roirl 
Cow(kou), I'/ [ 1‘ossibly from Dan kur.Sw 

ku/wa, to depress, subdue, keep under See 
t'oWAKU J To depress with fear; to sink 
the spirits or courage of; to oppress with 
lialiitual timidity. 

A^-iursctt be lh.it longiic that toll-, me so; 

I'or It hath in)’ licttcr part of iii.ui SAuA 

Hyn, To lUseotmige, dishearten, abash, inti- 
midate, overawe 

Cow (kou), n In mining, a wedge jdaeed 
iH'hind a crab or gin-start topifveut it from 
revolving 

Cowage (kou'iij). n Hume us Cntrbagr 
Coward (kou cdD. ti. [it is almost impos- 
sible not to Indiev'c that coir, to depress with 
fear, and coward, liave the same origin, 
eitliercoir lieing a roiitraetlon from coward, 
or cotcard formed from cow, on type of 
hi agga rt, dotard, wiza rd Cotca rd, however, 
appears to come to us immediately from Fr 
couard: It ctHlardo, which is referred to 
L cauda, a tail, from the attitude usstmied 
by cowetl dogs, or from the fact tiiat timid 
Hiiimals turn tail and flee. WedgwiNid says 
that It is a metaphor from the timidity of 
tile hare, wiiich was calleil c^ntard from ita 
shiirt bill I 1 A iieiwon w ho wants eoumge 
to meet ilanger; a |MiUroon, a Uniid or 
ptisilliuiimous man 

I hr fatlli, the vigour. 1 >old to tlwril 
Dll doubts that drive the • hark. TrMwyjvw. 


Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land. Sir IV. SetdL 

When all the blandishments of life are gone. 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 

Dr. G StweU. 

2. In her. a term given to an animal home 
in the escutcheon with his tail between hit 
legs.— Cotaard, Poltroon, Craven, Dastard, 
A coward is, in a general sense, one who is 
afraid to meet danger real or imaginary; a 
poltroon is amean-sjpirited and contemptible 
cowai'd; a craven is one who shrinks back 
at the approach of danger; a dastard is a 
vile and despicable coward. 

Coward (kou'Ard), a. 1. Destitute of cour- 
age; timid; base; as. a coward wretch. 

0, coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me. 

Shak. 

2 Cf or pertaining to a coward; proceeding 
from or expressive of fear or timidity; as, 
coward cry; coward Joy. 

He had no ihiinful pressure from without. 

Tliat made him turn aside from wretchedness, 

\V ith cowa rd fears. IVordsworth. 

Cowardt (koti'^rd). v.t To make timorous. 
‘ Which eowardctp a man’s heart ’ Fox. 
Cowardice (kfiu'Ard-iH), n. [Fr emiardise, 
from couard SeeCoWAiinj Wantof courage 
to face danger; timidity: pusillanimity; fear 
of exposing one’s person to dimger. ‘Full 
of cowardice and guilty shame.’ Tennyson. 

( owiirdtic alone is loss of fame Drydett. 

Cowardle,] n. cowardice. Chaucer. 
Cowardlze (kou'^snl-iz). v. 1 . I'o render cow- 
ardly [Obsolete or obsolescent. 1 

YVickediiess iiutur.illy tends to dishc.irteii and eow- 
nrdtte men Scott, Sermon, 16S0. 

Cowardlike (kou^Td-llk). a. Kesenibling 
a coward; mean 

CowardlineBB (kou'^nl-li-nes), n. Wont of 
courage; timidity; cowai'dice 
Cowardly (kou'^nl-li), a 1 Wanting cour- 
age to face danger ; timid ; iimoroiis ; fear- 
ful; pusillanimous 

iM.in IS by n.’iturr n ftmardly aiunial. Prof Hlnckte. 

I 2 TToeeedlng from fear of danger; mean; 

; base; bctltting a coward; us. 11 cowardly 
1 action ‘ Coward?)/ silence ’ South 

Timid, fearful, timorous, dastardly, pusil- 
lanimous, recreant, craven, faint-lienrtcd, 
cUicken-hearted, menu, liasc. 

Cowardly (kon'erd-ll), adv l n the manner 
of a coward; meanly; basely. 

Ill* sh.irply rcprovi'il them .is men of no roiimgc, 
w ho h.id most <<>7mrrf/y turned their bin ks 111,011 their 
I m mips A uottes 

CowardoUBt (kou'Anl-us), a ('owardly. 
liar ret 

CowardBhipt (kou'eni slup). u ('owoi'dice. 

A \crv p.dtry boy, .tmi more .i inw.ud th.m a hare; 
Ins dishoMPstv appt.irs m le.ivmg his friemi here in 
ncicssitv ,»ml lU'iiymi.; him. .iiid for his ci>7i.'ir/(/jAi/, 
nsk h.ilii.in Shak. 

Cow-bane (kon'biin). n. A po]iuInr name of 
tile Vtcuta virom, from its supposed injuri- 
otlh cttcct upon coWh .See CJlT'TA 
I Cow-berry (kou'lic-ii). n Ued whortle- 
licrvy. SecVACciMi'M 
Cow-blakes (kou blakti), n. jd Dried cow 
dung used us fuel. 

Cow-boy (kou'lioi), //. 1. A iioy who takes 
charge of cow s - 2. A mun engaged to look 
after cattle on a large Ameriean htoek-form 
or ranelie, and who does tins work on horse- 
back. :i Due of a band of niaruiidei’H during 
the Aniencun revolution, who infested the 
neutral ground between the Dritisli and 
American lines, and plundered the revolu- 
tionists 

Cow-bunting (kou'bunt-mg), n. The Mo- 



Young Cow-bunting fed by female Yellow4hroat 


lothrus pccoHs of .Hwainson, an American 
bird, about the size of the European sky- 


FAte. far. fat, (b 11 ; mS, met, h6r; pbie, pin; uOte, not, luhve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il. Sc. abune; y. Sc. Uy. 
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lark, and belongii^ to the family Stumldas 
or starling tribe; forming one of the many 
connecting links between that family and 
the Fringulidae or finches; but it is so very 
peculiar and remarkable in its habits and 
Mstory that it caimot exactly be cbissed in 
the same division with any other known 
species. The most remarkable trait in its 
character is the practice it has of di-opping 
its eggs into the nests of other birds to l>e 
hatched by them, and abandoning its pro- 
geny to the care of strangers It has never 
been known to dn^p more tliau one egg into 
the same nest It is migratory, spending 
its winters regularly in the lower parts of 
north and South Carolina loid Georgia, and 
appearing in Vennsylvania about tlie 2r>th 
of March. These liinls often freiiuent corn 
and rice fields in company with the i-ed- 
winged troopials. but art> more coninioiily 
found accompanying the eattle. feeding t»ii 
the seeds, wonns. dre . wliich they pick up 
amongst the bidder, and from tlie exciv- 
ments of the cattle, which they semteh up 
for this pur])osc. 

OOW-CalZ (kon'kafl. n A female calf 
Cow-catcher (kmi'kach-i^r), u Tn rail, a 
strong frame in fn>iit of locomotives for re- 
moving ohstmetions, such as strayed cattle 
and the like, fnnn the rails It' is gener- 
ally made of wrought iron in the form <if a 
coned wedge, having a Hat wedge-shaped 



naria Vaeearia, nai order Caryophyllaoen, 
a giMid fodder for cows. 

Cow-berd (koulidrd). a. [See Hbrd.] One 
whose occupation it is to tend cows. 
Cow-bide [kou'hid). n l. The skin of a 
cow made or to be made into leather - 2 In 
the I'nited States, a particular kiud of 
whip made of cow’s hide. 

Cew-bide (kotriiid), vt. pret. <t pp. eoie- 
; hided; ppr. eow-hiding To beat or whip 
I with a lash of cow-hide. 

Cew-betLSe (kou'huiis), u. A house or build- 
ing ill wliiuli cows are kept or stabled 
' Cc^sb (kuu'ish), a Timorous; fearful; 
<*owardly. Shak. [bare J 
Ccwlsb (kon’ish). n. A plant found in the 
valley of the Oregon Tiie root is of the 
size of a walnut, and resembles m taste the 
sweet -potato. 

Ocw-ltch, n See CowUAOB. 

Ccw- keeper (kou'kdp-t^r), n. One whose 
husnioss IS to keep cows: a dairyman. 
Cowl(koul). u I A Sn.\ led kinl.kojl, 

a hood, u cowl, this word woiilil blend into 
O.rr MniU‘, from h cucuUtm, ucowl.] 1. A 
hood, especially a monk’s hood. 

What tliffor morr, j'ou cry, than crown aiul 

Hence 2 A monk. Teunymn See quo- 
tation under Hlufp, a. - 3. A cowl-shaped 
covering for the top of u chimney, whieh 
turns \\ ith the wiml —4 A wire cup or (‘age 
oil the top of uu engine fitiiud 
Cowl tkoul), u lO Kr ciiivf, dim of niiv, a 
lull, from L. cuya See (Tr ] A vessel to 
be carried on a pole lietwixt two persons, 
for the conveyance of waU*r 
Cowled (kould). a 1 Wearing a cowl; 
hoodcti • C<*/Wc(Mugot8 * tSi/ic««/»»«f' -2 In 
1 shaiH‘ of a cowl. ns. a entvled leaf 
Cowled-leaved (kmildicvd). <t Jn/iot hav- 
, iiig leaves like a eo\i1, eiieiillate 
Cow-leech (kouieehl. II isec Lkhi'ii | Gno 
! w In )j)n desses to lieiil tlu* diseases of cows 
Cow-ieeebing (koniech-iug), n Tin' act or 
art «d healing the disteiii)K‘rs of (‘ows. 
i Cow-Uck (kouTik), II A reversed tuft of 
* iiair oil the human foivlu'ad Hontimcd trom 
{ its resenihlaiu’e t<t hair li« ked by a (*<»n out 
I of its iiaturul position 
Cow-llke ( kou'iik ). (I lie^etnhling .i cow 
‘With coic likt’ udders, and with ox Iiki* 
eyes ' I'opv 

Cowl-8taff (koiiVsiaO, n A staff or pole on 
wliii h a vessel or other weight is sujqiorted 
between two persons Shak. 

Co-work (kO-w^rk'), v i 'I’o work jointly, 


l.ornniotive sitli C«»w-cati-hcr 

bottom bar placed u few melies aliovc* tlu^ 
rails, and extending across aiui a little be- 
yoiul the rails It is very generally used 
wluM'c the lines are uiifeiu‘cd, and can safelt 
remove cattln witli the tram going at 30 
milo-i an hour 

Cow-cbervll, Cow-parsley (k(ui'eher-vii, 

kou'pArs’le). II iiie popular nnincH t>f At>- 
thriecim sylrcuti an iiinlielliferous plant 
found ill hedge lijuikh and w«iods. and said 
to Ilf eaten liy eattle See CilKKML 
Cowdta-pinft .Sunie as Cotrrir-pinr 
Cow-doctor (kou'dok-Wl ), « see Con 

LKECH. 

Cower (kou'er), v I [Same word as Se eurr, 
to squat, leel kuia. Hail /ri/iv, kura, 
to doze, to lie qiiud, to rest. couj]i. also (i 
kauern, to coW( r.j To sink li,> bimdmg the 
knees; to crouch . to wjuat, to stoop or sink 
downward 

Our dattie sits aywertn): o’er a kiulicii fire 

Pryden 

Cowering (kou'^r-ing), ppr. or a. iteudiiig 
down; crouching, timorous. 

Wee slci^kit. ceno nnr. tun>irf)iis bcastir, 

<Jh. wh,it a s 111 th> lire.istic Hunts 

Cow-feeder (kou'fed-er), n Giie who feed^*‘ 
cows, a dairyman; a cow-herd 
Cow-fisb (kouTlsh), 11 . 1 Tlie sea-cow (which 
«»ee) -2. South African uaiiie for a dolphin 
COW-graSB (kou'gras), n A cultivated cIm- 
ver, the Trtfoliitm umlonu See Cow-l'KA 
Oowbage, Cow-ltcb (kou'aj. koiridn, n 

[Hind TiioaneA, conJiage.] The hairs of the 
puds of a leguminous jilant, Muania prun- 
The fiod is covcri'd with a thick coat- 
ing of short, stiff, brittle, brown hairs, the 
points of which are finely sernited They 
easily penetrate the skm, and pioilucc an 
intolerable itching. They arc employed 
medicinally as a mechanieal vennifuge 
Cowbeardt(kou'lu‘'rd).(i coward SjteiiMcr 
Cow-heel (kouTird). n The lout of a cow or 
calf lioUed into gelatine 
Cow-berh (kou'^-rh), n A plant, the Sapo- 


to c(t-o]K'ratc 

Co-worker (kfMvt'rk'i-r), ii (hie that woik- 
w'ltli iiiioUu'r; a co-operntor '('•> nuuhrt.'- 
with God’ South 

COWp (koiip). r / , r I and ii Sec Col !• 
Cow-parsley (koii par.s Id. u see Cow 
ri. 

Cow-parsnep (kou'jiiir'< mp). n A wilit 
uinlicllifcioiib plant. !!• mdrum Sphomiii 
bum, found 111 iiioist wuodhatid tiieadowi 
It IS Used III Kouii‘ )iarts III Kiiglaiid foi fat 
leiiiug hogs A Siiieriuii specit's has l•l•(•n 
reroinmciided for the gii'at (|Uimtit,\ of 
liei'liage it ,\ie1dse(iil} m tin- season Ciillial 
also lliuj-uvioi 

Cow-pea, Cow-grass fkou'pe, kou'gras), n 
A kmd of clover ( 7’i‘i/ofii/ III ini dm in) culti- 
vated instead of the roiiimon red elovcr(7’ 
tratr/uu') Its Hiiwers. of a bright red, an* 
arger than iti T pmirnKe. and form a less 
eonqiaet liead. plaecd on a stalk at Home, 
little distance from the floral l(•aveH It is 
hut little cultivated out of Kiiglami, foi, 
iiltlioughof loiigi‘1 du)atniiiaiidh(*it(‘rHU)ted 
to some Hiiils tliaii llie < . 'iimoii r(*d ciov(*r. 
Its prodiici* i.s univcrsall) reckoned us nnn h 
less 111 quantity, as well uh hursin*!, and not 
HO HW'cet or nutritive Sec also T'HKFoiL 
Cowper's-glands (koirp(*r7-giand/), u pi 
111 auat the two siiiull inueiparoiis glands, 
each alioiit the si/e of a iiea, placed oartillel 
to each other in the iirethia liefoie the (iios- 
tate gland 

Cow-pock (kou'pok), H One of the pustules 

of CoW-poV 

Cow-pox (kou'jKiks), n The viieelne diseiise 
which a])peiirs on the teats of the row. in 
the form of vesicles of a blue <*olour, ap- 
proaeliing to livid These vesicles are ele- 
vated at the margin and depieswal at the | 
centre; they are surrounded W'lth influiniitu- I 
tioii and contain a limpid fluid. This Itiiid j 
orvinisiseafinlileof cominunicatinggeiiuine ' 
cow pox to the hiiiiian subject, and of coti- 
ferniig, in a great majority of instances, a ! 
complete and jM-iinatieiit security against ' 
small-jHix The discovery of this great Ihiou | 


tf> humanity, by which one of its gi'eatesi 
scourges may yet he extiiiguished. was due 
to Dr. .lonner’s recognition of the fact that 
milkmaids, whose coarse hands had been 
inocuhiti'd by the vaccine virus, were exempt 
l^m small-}inx. This immunity soeiiia to 
have been long known to the I'lass of persons 
whose occupation was to work uinong cows, 
pie disease called yrease, in the horse’s 
heel, is said to possess the some virtue. See 
Vaccination 

Cow-quakes (kou'kwaks). n Quaking grass, 
a iiiimo sometimes given to Jtriza media, 
fiDin the lively motion of its large ovate 
spikclots, supported on slender cuiiillury 
ji edlce lB. 

Cowrie-pine, Kauri-pine (kouT'i-pin), n. 
The JJammara amitraliK, a (‘oiilferons tree 
of Now Zuiiluiid. yielding guiii-dnmiu'.duinnr- 
resin, or kauri-gum 'J'lu* timber is light 
and of inferior (luiility, hut the tall straight 
clean stem, rising to tin* height of l.^iu to 
200 feet, is often used for inasts and sjiars 
Cowry (kou'ri), u. IHind. kauri,] A sniiill 
gastoropodoiis shell, tlu* Cyprtva mom-ta, 
used for coin on the coast of Guinea in Africa, 
and ill many jiarts of iSoiitheni Asia 'i'he 
beauty of the cowry-shells has iirocured 
them a place among the oriianieiits of our 
chimiicy-pieces. and 'they have been in de- 
mand among civilized and uncivilized na- 
tions time out of memory The shells used 
us currency uc'cnr jirincipally in the Thilip- 
pine Islands. They vary in value in difier- 
(*Mt localities In India (KH)u to 7(N)0 arc 
fiipia) to a rupee, while in Africa the value 
may he tmicli iiiglier, n(‘cordiiig to locality. 
The name is also given to otlicr shells of 
the genus Gypriea. 

Cowslip, Cow’s-Up (kou'slip, koiiz'Iip), a. 
'i'lir popiilai iiaiiH* of several Mirietics of 
nuulu irrut. a favourite wild-flowi*r fouinl 
in our pasturi's and ln‘dg(‘ hanks It has 
iiuibelHof small, buff -yellow, sccntcil Mowers 
on short jicdlcclK Its Mowers have h(*en 
used us ail anodyne Cou'dip iriiif is made 
h> fcnii(*ntiiig cowslips with sugai, and Is 
UH(‘d as a doiin'stic soporific 'riic Ami*rican 
(*owHli]> belongs to tin* genus l>odi*calln*on; 
tlic.lcriisalcm and mountain cowslip to the 
genus I’uluioniina. 

Cowsllpped (koirslipt), a Adorned with 
cowslips 

I rom riislii->> grrcii, .uid brakes, iiiid 

liiuti. krttfi 

COW’B-Iuugwort (kouz'luiig Wi rt), «. A 
cotimiou name for VnlutHruiu Thupnun, the 
ilrnsclv wootl.i l(‘avcHof w’hicli wi'iv thonglit 
to be a cure for pncuuioiilu in cows. 
Cow-stone (k>- » st >u), n. A local term for 
bouMcrs of flic gn*cu-Haiid 
Cowt, COWte (koiit), II A colt jScotcIi J 
Cow-tree (koiTtre), n A iiiiiiu* of various 
trees iiaviiig an uliunduiicc of milky juice, 
cspeciiilly of iinuuumm Ualuctmteudrou. a 
South Aiiiiticuu tree, nut order Artocur- 
pa« I c, winch, when w'oiindcd. yields a rich 
imlki nutiitiouH jui(‘c in such Mbiindimee as 
to reiuler it an luiiiortiuit iirtich* of food 
This Muid reseuiblcH in apiiearance and 



Twig .01(1 ItuiI oI (.»»w Irrr {/iroMUium hitiiOtodeH^ 
dn'n\ 


((Uiility the milk of flic cow' The tree Is 
(‘oiurnoii 111 V cne 7 .iicla.growiiig to the height 
of 100 feet 'I'hc leaves arc l**athery, about 
1 foot long and 3 or 4 inches broad 
Cow-trooplal (kou'trO-pi-al), n. Same as 
Com hnutinfi 

Cow-weed (koirwf-d), »i cow-chervil 
Cow-wheat (kou'whet), n 'J'In* popular 
name of plants of the genus McUimpyruni, 
iiat order .‘(crophularlaceie, witli u two- 
celled capsule contuining seeds resembling 


ch. dlaiu; eh. Sc. locA; g, /yo; J.job; #i, Kr. ton; ng, siny; Tii, fAeu; th, fAin; w, wig; 


wh, wAig; zh. azure.— See Key. 
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wheat. It i« said to be fattening to cattle, 
and to give a ricli yellow tinge and fine 
flavour to iiutter. 

Ooz (kokB), n. [Abbrev. from coxcomb.] A 
coxcomb. 

Go: you're a brninless eox, a toy, a fop. Beau. &‘FI. 

Ooza (kok^Hu). n. IL.] 1. In anat. the hip. 
haiiiicli, or hip>joiiit, alfH> the oe coccygiH - 
2 ill entom the joint of an inBoct's limb 
which iti next the body. 

Cozalf^ (kok-sarjl-a), n. IL. coxa, the hip. 
and (Tr. algos, pain.] Pain of the hip or 
haunch. 

Cozcomb (kok»'kOni).n [Cock’s comb.] 1 The 
coTiiii rcBemiding that of a cock which 
licenHcd fooln wore formerly in their capM: 
hence used often for the cap itself. 

There, t.ike toy coxcowb why. this fcllfiw h.is 
liaiiishcrl two of his diiuffhlerb .iiid did the third .1 
hlessiiiif airainst liis will ; If thou follow him. thou 
must iiecdfc wc.ir niy coxcomb. Shok 

2. The top of the head, or the head itself. 

Wr will hcl.ihoiir you .1 little better, 

And beat a little more c.irc into your loxcombs 
Hfttu hi 

8. A fop; tt vain showy fellow; u superllcial 
pretender to kmiwledge oraccoiiiplishmcuts 


fSee COXSTIUL.] A mean, cowardly, paltry 
fellow. 

He's A coward and a ceystrtl that will not dnnk to 
iiiy niece. Shak. 

Cos (kuz), n. A familiar or fond contraction 
oiCtmsin. ‘Faircoz’ Shah. ‘My dearest 
coz ’ Shak 

Cozen (kuy/n). v t. | ITobably merely another 
form of cousin, the original meaning being 
to deceive through pretext of relationship; 
comp. Fr cominer, to sponge upon people, 
from cousin, a cousin.] 1. To cheat; to de> 
frnutl 

He that suffers a ('rtvertiinent to !)C abused by c.ire- 
Icssncss and nef'IcLt. does the same thine with him 
th.it corruptly sets htmself to coxen it. C Estrange. 

‘2 I'o deceive: to liegulle. 

Children may be coxened into a knowledge of the 
Ictteri. Locke 

Cozen (kuz'n), e t. 'J'o cheat; to act deceit- 
fuliy ‘Home cogging cozenino slave.' Hhak. 
Cozenagfl (kiu/n-aj), n Trickery; fraud; 
deceit; ai'tiflce, the practice of cheating. 

This town is full of cozenage i^hak 

Cozener (kiiz'n-<*r), n. One who cozens; one 
who cheats or defrauds. 

There are coxetiers abroad. Shak. 


1 SI orii, r|uoth shi , thou coxcomb silly, 
yu.irter 01 1 num 11 from a foe fhtdtbras. 

4 The miiiic given to a fasciated variety of 
CeloHui rristata cxteiisividy in ciiltivutlon. 
Cozoombical. Cozcomlcal ( koks kom'ik- 
al), a Like or imiiciitiiig a coxcomli ; con- 
ceited. fofipish ‘A coxeomical senseless 
ctibui ' Jiemiis. 

.Studded ,ili over ill faslilnii with little 
bras', mills //' Irving. 

Cozcombically,Cozcomlcally(kokB-koin'- 
ik ul in udr AfU'i* tlie niiuiiier of a cox- 
comb; fopplHlily lijirom. 

Coxcomblyt (koks'kom-li). a. Like a cox- 
comb. 

Coxcombry (koks'kdm-ri), n. The manners 
of a I'oxcoinb; fop] uhIi ness. 
Coxcomlcallty(koks-kotn'ik-Ari*ti), n Tlie 
cliKi'acteriHtic quality of a coxcomb; cox- 
cunibry mir J Mackintosh 
Cozendlz (kok-seuMIks), n. [L.] The hip; 
the iiauiicli 

Coxswain (kok'Hwan, colloquially kok^an), 
n fScc Cockswain ] The person who steors 
a luiat ; iiie captain of a boat 
Coy (kol). « (o Fr coi, CO//, coif, from L. 
quietus, (piiet. Hee tji'iKT. | 1 Hhriiikiiig 
froiii fauiiliarity; shy; modest; reserved 
‘Coj/h»oks’ Hhttk 

Nni till c 'V maid, half willing to be pressed, 
Sh.dl kiss (he i up to pass it to the rest 

Ooidimtth 

2. IHHdaiiifiil. Shak—HYS Shrinking, shy, 
diHtaiit.i'eHerved.inoduHt.liaHlifnl, iiuckward 
Coy (koi). r I i To iH'huve with coyiiosHor 
hiiMlifuliicKH; to Nliriiik from fainiliurity : 
with an iuiicnnitc it 

Ibu* kiss— imv. daiusfl! cox 1/ not .Sir II’ .Scott. 
2 To make difficulty; not freely tt» conde- 
scend. Shuk lltare.) 

Coy,i (’ f 1. To quiet; to soothe Chaucer. 
2 To caress witli the liand: to stroke 

( oiiii* sii till (■ douii upon this llowcry beil 
Whili 1 (Ip aiui.iblr I necks do <i’,i l\hak 

Coyt (koi).c.f (Alibrev of itcciui.] Todecoy. 

I III rr sprung up .1 wist 1 iicralioii, who h.ivc ilic 
art ti. ifi till (iiuilii stiri iiilo tlicir iirtii. ami who 
liavi ri'diu 4 d g.iiiuiii: III ,1 SI iciii r Eg. Riimhon 
CoylBbtkoi 'ish). a Sninewhat coy or re- 
served. 

Coyly (koi'li), adv In a eoy manner; with 
dlsiiidlnatioii to familiarity 

As sill i.;»/i liiniud It round his iici'k. 

And 111 ole him promi-.r silciii c Cehn.ige 

Cosfne, Coynie, n. see ('okink 
CosmeZB tkoi'nes), n Tiie quality of being 
coy: liaslifiiliiesh, unwillingness to become 
familiar, disposition to avoid free inter- 
conrse by silence or retirement 

When the kind nymph would covntu feuni. 

And lililes but to be found ag.iin hyxdrn 

SVN Keserve, shrinking, shyness, haekward- 
ness, modesty, baslif illness 
Coyote (kol-6t', ki)i-6'iH),ii ISp. coimte, from 
Mexican cogotl ] The American pruiric w olf 
{Can is ochropiis or Lyciscus latrans) 
Coypou, Coypu (koi'|H>), n The native 
name of a South Anicncan rodent inamiual, 
the Mfioyofamus coy pus Its head is large 
and depressed, its neck sliort and stout, its 
limbs short, its tail lung and round, and it 
Bwims with great ease It is valuetl for its 
fur. which was fonnerly used largely in the 
manufacture of hats The length of a full- 
grown eoypiU) is aimut 2 feet 6 inches. 
Ooyztrel, Coystrll (kois'trel. kois'tril). H 


COZlerf (ku'zhi-4r), n. A botcher Shak Hec 
(k)SI£ll. 

CozUy (ko'zi-li), adv. Snugly; warmly; com- 
fortably. 

Cozy, a. Bnug; warm; comfortable See 

f'O.SKT 

Crab (krab), n [A Sax erabba. The safiie 
word occurs also in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages, as G krabbe (also krebs), I> krab, 
icel. krabhi, Hw.krabba, a crnli; all borrowed 
pcThaps from L. carahus, Gr karabos, a kind 
of sea-crab Com)) W. claws or talons, 
era/u, to scratch, cra/anc, a crab The Fi*. 
erabe Hcems liorrowed from the German 1 
1 A popular name fur all the ten-footed, 
short -tailed crustaceans constituting the 
suli-order Hruchyuru, order I>ecu))oda, com- 
nrising many genera, distinguished from the 
liiltstcr and other inacriiroiis or long-tailed 
decapods by the shortness of their tail, 
which is folded under the body. The two 
fore- feet are nut used for locoiiiution, but 
are furnished witli strong claw's or pincers; 
and their eyes are cotiqtouud, with hex- 
agonal facets, and are pedunculated, eloii- 
gntiMl. and movable Like most individuals 
of the class, th(>y easily lose their (daws, 
w hich arc ns readily renewed C )f the short- 
tailed eriihtaeea several species are highly 
esteemed as an article of food, and the llsliery 
constitutes an important trade on many of 
our coasts. The coiiinion large edible crab 
licloiigs to the genus t'aneer; the small ed- 
ible crali to the genus Careiiius; the Inng- 
uriiied erali to the genus f’orystes; tlie lier- 
luit-cral) to the genus J’agiirus, niul tlie land- 
crul> to the geiiUH Geeareinus - 2 Cancer, a 
sign in the zodiac See Canckr —3 A name 
given to various nmchines; us.fri) an engine 
w'lth tiiree claws for launching shi]m and 
heaving them in the dock (h) A ])illar used 
sonii'tiiiu's for the same pur))OSc as a cup- 
staii It is an upright sliuft, having several 
holes at the top, through which lung levers 
are thrust, (c) A kind of ]>ortnblc windlass 
or machine for raising weights, ikc Crabs 
are iiincii list'd in building operations for 
raising stones or other weights, and in load- 
ing and discharging vessels. They are also 
a])j)lied in raising the weights or rnmitiers 
of pile -driving engines (tf) A iiiaeliine 
iiseii in rope-works ft»r strt>tching tlie yarn 
to its fullest extent before it is woikt'd into 
strands. -CVrtf/ji c/ff MIX. in the uiatcna utc^ 
dica, the tips of the claw's tif the common 
cnib, formerly used ns absorlients. Crab’s 
ryes, in matena medica, cMuicret ions formed 
in the stuiimch of the crayllslt, formerly 
when jiowdered in niiicli repute as nutaeids 
To catch a crab, in rowing, to miss a stroke 
and fall backwards 

Crab (krab). H ISw krabintple, a erab-a))i>1e; 
origin doubtful; )>erhaps from crab, the 
nnitiial. in ullusiuii to its piiiehnig or astrin- 
gent juice ] I A siiiali, wild, very sour 
apple 'Harsh as crabs.’ Tennyson - 2 The 
tree i>rodiieing tho fruit, Pyrus Malus -- 
3 A sour-teiuiiered. peevish, morose iierson 
Johnson. 

Crab (krab). a [See above ] Sour; rough; 
austere ‘Craft wine ’ Jip. liiiU 
Crab (krab). v t To render harsh, sour, nr 
peevish: to make crabbed. ‘.Sickness sours 
or crabs our nature.' Olanville 
Crab-apple (krab'ap-l). ti. A wild apple. 
See Craii, the apple 

Crabbed (krub'ed),a. (From craft, the apple.] 


1. Rough; harsh; austere; sour; peevish; 
morose; craical : applied to persons, their 
temper, disposition, &c. 

Crabbed Age And youth cannot live togetlier. Shah. 

2. Ciharacterized by harshness or roughnesB; 
rough; harsh: applied to things; aB,a crabbed 
taste. "3. Diflicult; perplexing; uninviting; 
as, a crabbed author or subject. 

Whate'er the crabbedst author hath, 

He understood b' iiiiplicit faith. Hudibras. 
How clianiiing is divine philosophyl 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose. 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute. Milton. 

4. Very intricate or irregular; as, eraftfted 
handwriting; crabbed characters. 
Crabbedly (krah'ed-li), adv. Peevishly; 
roughly; morosely; with perplexity. 
CrabbedneSB (krab'ed-nes),n. 1. Koughness; 
harshness, as of taste. - 2. Houniesa; peevish- 
ness; asperity; morosencss. ‘ Crabbedness of 
visage.’ Holland.—^. Difficulty; perplexity. 
‘The mathematics with their crabbedness.* 
HoioeU 

Crabblt (krab'bit), a The Scotch form of 
tiie Knglish adjective crabbed (which see). 
Crabby t (krab'i), a. Difficult; perplexing; 
cralibcd. 

Pcrsitis is crabby because ancient. Marston. 

Crab-catcher (krab'kach-ftr), n. A richly- 
coloured species of bittern, the Herodias 
cirescens, indigenous to Jamaica, so called 
from the cnistacea on which it feeds 
Crab-eater (krab'et-ftr), n. A name given to 
two small species of herons {Ardea minuta 
and Ardea dauubialis) found in the moun- 
tainous districts of France. 

Craber (krh'l>er). n. The water-rat. Jzaak 
Walton. 

Crab-lbced (kralVfast), a. Having a sour, 
peevish face * A crab ‘faced mistress.' 
Jieau. i£* FI. 

Crab-graBB(krab'graB).n. A genus of iilauts, 
Digituria, culled also Finger-grass. 

Crabite (krab ‘it), n A uuiiie sometimes 

given to a fossil oral) nr crawflsh. 
Crab-loUBe fkrub'luub), n A species of 
body louse, the Phthirius iuguinalis of mo- 
dern authors 

Crab-OH (krab'oil), n. IFor ram/z-oiV J Oil 
olitained from Carajin gvinneusis 
Crabro (kra'brd), n. [L., a hornet 1 A genus 
of iiymcno)>ternuB insects belonging to the 
siili-seciion Fossores; also sometimes em- 
ployed as the spcciffc name of an allied 
hymenoptcrous insect belonging to the wasp 
family, the hornet, or Vcs^ia crabro, other- 
wise called Crabro vulgaris. 
Crabroilid8B(krii-bro'ni-de), npl [L crabro, 
eiahronis, a hornet, and Gr. eidos, resem- 
blance.1 A family of hyincnoptorous insects 
of the section Aculeuta, and sub -section 
Fossores or false wasps, having a large head, 
and a))pearing ulinost stiuure when viewed 
from al lOve They burrow in sand or decayed 
wood, and the sting of some of them is very 
)iaiuf 111 1 1 includeH scvt'ral genera, the type 
genus being Cnihro (which sec) 

CrabB (krab/), u pi 'The lowest cast at hazard. 

1 threw ilruLC-.'ii f ; u|joii wliii Ii tin* iiinnster 
in tho rli.iir hollowi d out ‘Criib\,’ ,'iiid iimiIo iiu more 
adi). but swoiit away all my st.^kes. 7'heodore Hook. 

CrabBtiCk (krnl/stik), n. A walking-stick 
made of the wood of the crab-tree ; hence, 
11 stick of any kind. 

Ad. nil's lir.imhshini; Ills rrahxtnk, said he despised 
death as miuh as .ui> man. hteidmg. 

Crab-tree (krab'tiv), n 'J'hc tree that 1 tears 
cralis. the wild a]iple-tree (Pyrus Malus) 
Crab-wood (ki ab'u ml ).II [F* U- i ’a rap wood. ] 
'I'lie wtxul of Carajta guiancusis 
Crab-yaWB (krab'yaz), n Tlie name of a 
disease in tlie VVt'st Judies, being a kind of 
ulcer on the soles of the feet, with hard 
callous lips 

Cracchyxig,] n. Hcratching Chaucer. 
CracldSB (Kras'i-de). n pi | From Crax, the 
tviiiciil genus of the family. See GKAX.] 
'i'lie ('ura»8owb, a family of gallinaceous 
birds, whicli eonnt'ct the Insessores with the 
llasoros. Tlie> have tiiree toes before and 
one liehiiid.tlie head featiiertnl and generally 
crested, 'there are several genera, natives 
of tile warm parts of South America. 'J'heir 
tiesh is said to excel that of the guinea-fowl 
or pheasaut in delicacy of ffavoiir ; and it 
has been prop<i8ed that they should he added 
to our farm -yards as a new breed of poultry. 
The t}’picai genus is Crax (which see). 
CniCk (kruk), r t (An imitative word; A Sax. 
cearcia a, til crack; comp G ftrac/ien. to crack; 
D krak, a crack ; Gael Ariiae, a crack, as of 
a wlii]), Ac 1 1. To rend, break, or burst 
into chinks; to break partially; to break 
I witliout an entire severance of the parts ; 


Fate, f&r. fat, fall; in6, mot. hftr; pine, pin; note, not. mbve; tiibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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M. to eraek Rlass or ice. * Cracked the 
helmet through.’ Tennymn, 

Honour is like that glassy l)iilible. 

That finds philosophers surh trouble; 

Whose least part enteked, the whole does lly. 

. . . . Hudrbras. 

% To break in piecea ‘ Thou wilt ouarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts’ Shak. 

8. To break with grief; to atfect aeer»ly; to 
pain ; to torture [Rare or obsolete, rend 
or break being now used.] 

O tiiadatn, niy old heart is cracked Skat. 

4. To open and drink; as, to eraek a bottle 
of wine. 

By the mass we'll crai k a quart tojfether 
5 To throw out or utter with sinartness; 
as, to eraek a joke ‘Or crack out baud) 
speeches or unclean.’ U thumm — (i Tosiiap; 
to cause to make a sharp sudden noise; as. 
to crack a whip —7. To break <»r destroy. 

In litirs. niiitinies. in countries, cliscnnl; in nul.ii.es. 
trc.ison; .iiul the bond intcArt/'twixt son ami father 
Shak 

8 To impair the intellectual faculties of, to 
disorder, to make cra/y. 

He thought none poets till their brains were n-atk't 
KoMcmmott 

—To crack a crib, tti break into u liouse; to 
,‘oinmii Imrglary I Thieves' shiiig J To 
crack vp, to cry iiji; to extol; to putf. 

1 Low. I 

Crack (kruk). v.i \ To break int<i pieces 
with a sliarp sound; to be shattered or 
shivered 'Splinter’d spear-shafts and 
Hy ’ Tennymn 1! To burst . tt» tipeii in | 
clunks; to be fractured without i|uite se]iar- , 
aiiiig into dilfereiit parts :{ To fall to ' 
ruin, or to be iiii]iaired. [C'olloii ) ; 

The « redn I'f llir exi hequcr irmki when little ! 
conics in ami mu- h nut Hrvdeu j 

4 To utter a loud or sliar]) sudden sound; j 
as, the elouils ciack; the u'hi)i cracke - \ 
b To boast, to brag -that is, to utter vain, j 
poiniMiiis, blusieritig words, with o/ I 

The r.tlnnps oj their sweet mniplcxinn . riKk Shut > 

(J. ’I'o eliat; to talk freely ami familiarly i 
ISeoteh J ' 

(«ac warm ye ami ttatk with oiir d.inic Kannav j 

Crack (kruk), n | See the verb] 1 A j 
disruption; a chink or fissure, a narrow 
breach, a crevice, a partuil separation of j 
the liurts of a siilislaiiee, witli or without ' 
an opening, a.s, a c/r/c/i in tiiiilier. in a wall, | 
or ill glass -‘J \ buist of sound; a sharp or : 
loiul sound iitlcrcil smideiil) or with \ehe- ' 
menee; the souiul of aii) thing suddenly rent, | 
u violent report, a-s. a loud crack ol thun- ' 
der; the crach of a whip 8 The tone of i 
voice when changed at imberty { 

1 lKiia;li now niir vuircs i 

n.O(‘i;ntlhi in.innisli / Shak \ 

4 Ou/iiicsh of intellect; liuiac); iiisanit); | 
as, he has a crack - b. A crazy iierson 
M'olloii I 

I c.iniint g>‘t til' p irli.iiiient to listen tn luc wli<i 

look Itpoll lilt; .is .1 . t.ui Addlifin 

d t boast and brags.' Burton I 

7 t \ boaster ' \ a m -glorious rmcA'K ’ Speu- 
.'Cl- s i V f.'Uilt, Haw, or blemibli, a iiietieli . 
of cli.'istit). 

1 cannot 

Hr-lifi c tliij cr ii k in my 'lrc.id iiir.lrcss, Sha/L 
IM A prostitute Johnson. — U) ^ A boy, 
generally a pert, livel) boy 

When hr w.is .1 crafk not this hi;;h 'ihak j 

n An instant, us. I'll be with yon in a crock ! 
|(lld Kiiglish and Seoteli 1 1*2 Free familiar ' 

ronvcrsation. a comfortable elint I.Seoleh J j 
Wii.it is rriifX- 111 I ni{li-.Ii* Acli.it The s^muivm | 
1 ' .IS pcrtcU .is pi.-,sit.l» . ycl tin. wonls .irc siilitly , 
distmiriiishi <1 l>\ .1 wli.ile In iinsphcn of Iim Imp A 
iAii/, by L 0111)1.11 1^ .III ‘ wi' .1 I >><i X. IS i jiooi (ru'ilous, I 
Jtlitillow, iiltii^c.|)ii r In irtlcss liiisiiK ss Ai>.« X is , 
a (Ait/ witii .1 {;;i».il, kiii(ii> huiii.ii> heart in i< 

/* /’ \te\nnder j 

Cra6k (krak), « Excellent ; first rate , baviiil> ; 
qualities to lie proud of fl'olloq 1 i 

Like th.it of the sol licrs m a ctack regiment A'uiktH 

Crack-brained (krak'ltrand), a Having ' 
an impaired intellect, eni/y ; 

Cracked (krakt), P and« 1 liurat or split, ■ 
rent, broken, paillally severed; lieuee, 1 
blemished in reiuitatioii 

1 In* rc))utatinn c.f .n intrigin* with such a cr.uked 
pitcht-r I'.iics me iic. I'l.iujur at .ill Smollett 

2 Mentally impaired; crazed; crazy 

I was ever of o|iinion th.'it tin* jiliilosoi.h»*r's ‘■tone, 
ami an hol> war, were but thi. rtinlezvous of tracked 
br,iini. /iaroti 

Cracker (krak'er), n i A mas), boasting 
fellow 

What cracker is this same that rlcafs our r..irs Shak 

2. A small kind of fli'ewurlc filled with , 


powder or combustible matter, which ex* 
plodes witli a smart crack or witli a series 
of sliarp noises at sliort intervals—S. That 
which cracks anything; hence, a tooth. —4. A 
small hard biscuit.— 6. A bird, the pin<tail 
duck (A na» acuta) 

Crack-hemp, Cradk-rope (krak'hemp, 
krak'rop). n A wretch fated to the rallows; 
one who deserves to lie hanged. Shak. 

Crackle (krakl). r i. pret. pp. crackled; 
ppr crackling [Dim. of crack.] To make 
slight cracks; to make small abrupt noises, 
rapidly t»r frequently repeated; to decrepi- 
tate; as, burning thorns crackle. 

The tempest cratkles on the leads. Tennyson. 

Crackling (krak'Mng). n. i The making of 
small abrupt cracks or rcjmrts frequently 
rc])catcd ‘The crackling of thorns under 
a pot ■ Eccl vii tl - The Immned skin 
roast pig. 

l-or thf* first tiint- tn hts life (in the world's hfc indeed) 
lit t.isted ( rai kitnt: Lamb. 

8 x\ kiml Ilf cak«» used for dogs’ foml, made 
from the refuse of tallow-melting 

Cracknel (krak’nel). n A hard brittle cake 
or biscuit 1 Ki xiv. 3 

Crack-rope. n. See rRAt’K-iiKMi* 

Crack-skull (krak'skul). n A iwi'hou whose 
intcdleet IS disordered; ubare-braiiieilfellnw i 

Cracksman (kraks'mim). n A burglar, j 
I Slang 1 


Cracovlan (kra-kiVvi-an). n 
longing to ('raeow in Poland 
Cracovlan (kiu-ktVt'i-au). a. of or belong- | 
ing to t 'raeow ! 

Cracovlexme (kra-kb-ve- i 

en'). n The fatourite i ^ b ' ' 

dance of the Polish jien- I * 1^/ i 

saiitry aroiiml Cracow \ I 

The imisic for the daiiee \ ! 

IS written in -j time V '71y 

Cracowest ikm'ko/). \ ^ 1 

n pi. Long toed iKiots j 

or shoes, lutroduei'il in iL i 

L'is-i ; named from the fr'.y « 

eit) of Cracow, w lienee 

the fashion is suppos- rjf 31 

ed to have been ini- *‘W YJB 

ported /'« 

Cradle (kra'dl). a I A Sax ^ j 

cradcl, cradnl Allied to m-’i 

L r/ofica/a, a Binall lint- f i 

die, from wicker- f 1 

Work, Dan kmf. ropse, / Jr 

<1 /('ca/.v. a bti.Hkef . fiael /X 
creatharh, underwood . If 

crcathall. a grab*, a era // 
die I 1 \ movable ina y 
ehine of variotm con- jf 
HtruclionH, for locking . 

children or inliriii pci ii.irh i.ui .M.s { 
sons to sleep, for alle- I 

viuting pain, or giving moderate exercise j 

Ml let till tciulrr oflin l(•lu; I'ligagi . 

'I w ri»' k till ifadlt m 1 n |>i>,ii 4 ; .i^;! /’r*// 

Hence ‘i The place where any isTsori or , 
thing is nurtured in tlie earlii*r stage of , 
cvisteiiee. as, Asia the cradle of the hiinian ' 
race 8 Intuni y or u state of infunc) . with 
tin* detinite article or a possi*sHive pronoun ' 
pieflxed 1 

I h» \ shniilil sc.irf riv d('e.iTt fr«»m .i tnnti nf wm I 
sill)' III whith they h.id bn ti idiii.tteil Irotii tlu j 
itad.C K latrn.lon j 

4 Tlnit ]iart of the stot k of a cross bow • 
where the missile is put f. In snrg (a) a 
ease in w hit h a broken leg is bud after being 
set (h) A Heiiiieirt'Ular ease of thin wood, or 
Htnp.sof wootl, used tor pre\eiititJg the eon- 
tact of the brd-clotlies with the injured part, 

III easi*s tif wounds, fraetures. Ac IJ, In 
nhipJiuilding. a frame placed under the 
bottom of ashtji foi hiunehiiig It HiiiijHirts i 
the shi]>, and slnles down the timbei'H or 
jiHssage ealletl the ways 7 A standing I 
bedstead for wounded seamen ‘i \ncngt j 
a bail consisting of :isti*el plate with a tang ! 
and handle, ami having angular grooves | 
on its under surfaee, so that when the ' 
rounded end is oliIi(|iiely ground, it will 
form a row of isaiits, by which nuine.rous 
burs run Ik* nused on the plate to be en- 
graved ii In agri a frame nf wood with 
long bending teeth, fastened to a scythe, 
for laying oats and other eeieal grasses 
in a Hwutiu* as tfiey are cut 10 In arch 
a name sometimes given to a <*eiiter- , 
ing of ribs latticed with spars, used for 
building (Milverts 11 An aiieient play } 
among ehildreii, still practised in Ilritaiii; | 
it is said to have originated in the wish to re- , 
presi*nt. by a pk-ee of string woven together, I 
the ercche nr cradle of our .Saviour, ('ailed | 


A person he- 


r.ii ciw< s, Itiiin Uu 
il.irli I.UI .M.S 


more properly Cat's or Cratch Cradfa.— 12. A 
large wiwden frame in which a canal-boat 
or barge may be floated in order to be con- 
veyed by pulleys, without the aid of the 
usual locks.— 13. A machine in which gold 
is washed from the earth, dfc., containing 
it: so named from its being roeked in the 
process of washing as a child's cradle.— 
14. Ill mining, a suspended seoflfnld used In 
shafts ifi in carp the rough framework 
or braekotiug forming rihhing for vaulted 
ceilings and arches intended to be covered 
with plaster Hi The vessel or basket in 
whieh, when a line lias been aitaelied to a 
wrecked slii)i from the short*, (he people lU'e 
got off the ship Cradlt‘ printing~machim\ 
a printing-muehine in which the cylinder 
has only a half revnliitioii, which gives it a 
rocking or cradle-like motion 
Oradle (krn'dl), v.t. pret A pp cradled; ppr. 
cradling. 1. To lay in a cradle; to rock in a 
cradle: to compose or quiet by rocking. 
‘Tile babe, their Margaret cradled near 
them ’ Tennyson - ‘2 To nurse in Infaney: 
used figuratively in the following extract. - 

Most w rftchrd iiii*n 

Are into poetry by wrong \helley. 

3 To cut and lay with a cradle, ns grain 
Cradle (krn'di), r i. To lie or lodge, as in a 
cradle. 

Withered routs and husks, 

Wherein the .it-orii t radled. Shat 

Cradle-B(^he (kra'dl-slTlf), n. A scythe 
iiiaiie broader than an ordinary ont;, to be 
iiH(‘d with a cradle for cutting grain 
Cradle- vault (k ril'd I vult). u. An impro)ior 
term tor a eylindrinil vault 
Cradling (kra'dl ing), n 1 'I'be bringing 
u]t III a enuiU*. lienee, the time of being so 
brought lip. infaney 

Itoiii Ills iradliHX' 

lU'gm his serviti's hr‘.t rci koaing (Via .Saira 

*2 III carp (a) timber framing for sustain- 
ing the Iiitli and plaster of vaulted eeil- 
ings (b) The frame work towiiicii the en- 
tablature of a wooden sliop front is attached. 
3 In cttopcnny, the ciitliiig a cask in two 
li'iigthw iHc, HO as to enable it to pass through 
a narrow jdiice, the pieces being afterwards 
united 

Crseme, Krame (kram). n (D kraam, Dan. 
ktanihod, a booth a stall; D ktantcr, a 
retail Hliop-kee]ier. kranirn.Xo put here and 
there, riiminiige, to carry on a retail trade.) 
A booth or stall for t he sale of goods, a ivtiigu 
of booths .vhere goods are sidd ; as, tho 
kramcH of Edinburgh |Si>otch | 

Craft (kra ft), n (A Sax mrft, art, euiiiilng. 
power, loree, also a trading vessel, a liark, 
a eraft: eog > Sw and Dan kia/t, leel. 
kraptr, kraiti, D hracht, might, power, 
fRi’iiliy; ileiiM-d (roin a Teutonic' root krap, 
of wliieh nump is a nasnli/ed form, and 
whieh is akin to Ski gtahh, to grasp, to 
seize. I 1 Art, ability, dexLeritv, Kkill 
I'liL .y IS till pid t '. '.I ill (ir itafhA m.'iking 

Ji I/OHJOH. 

'I r.iiiiril |i>r citln r nr loiirl, 

.Skilful in ciilIi manly '.iinrt, 

Art Ilf w.irl.iri , ( »»/// nl i h.isrs. 

Si^iiiiiiiiii);, sk.iiiiii;. ‘.iinw slnir r,i« rs / tmtifcUaw. 

‘2 (’iinning, art, ttr skill, in a bud si'iisii or 
applied to bad purposes, artitlee , guile; 
skill or dexterity employed to ctTeet )iur- 
poses by ili*ceil 

'1 hi ( !iu ' iiricits .111(1 S' ribc. ‘.luii'lit h"w th«*y 
iiiiglil t.iki him liy trajt, .itnl |iiil him t" (h tih 

M.ok XIV 1 

3 Art, skill; dexterity in a iiartleiilai manual 
oceupatioii; lienee, the oeeiijiation or eiii 
ployinent itself, manual art. trade, siieeill- 
eally (with the delinite artii le). free mason- 
ry; ns, brothers tif the crajt 

X( knew th.it by this tia/l w. Ii.ivi- oiii wr.iltli 
A' «s xiK .•«; 

4 Tlie tiicinla‘r.H of a trade etdieetively 

ft, Aant It vesHcl, as, slie is a tidy najt: 
generally iisc<l in a collective sense for ves- 
sels of any kind 

Kight ag.iin'*t the b.iy, wIk.ti ih*' Iititih f»irt 
MamK there e, .1 mivigahlc rivt-r f'jr aii.tll/ra/l 

Ihimbier. 

- Hnutll craft, a teim given to small ves- 
sels of all kinds, as sloojis, schooners, eiit- 
ters, Ac 

Craft I (kraft). r I To play tricks. ' You 
hav*' crafted fair ' Shak. 

Craft (kraft). n A croft [.Scotch 1 

I fear th.tt with the geese 
I '.hnrtly boost to p.istnre 

I tlie rr/jf// some d.iy lturn\ 

Craftily (krafti*li ), adr. With craft, cun- 
ning, or guile, artfully; cunningly; with 
more art than honesty 


cb, eftain; ^h. Sc. lucA; g, flro; j.job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, fiin[]p; TH, tAen; th, (Ain; w, uig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.-~See KEY. 
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Oraftlneu(kraftf'ne8),n. ArtfulneM; dex- 
terity in devising and effecting a purpose; 
cunning; artifice; stratagem. 

He Uketh the wibc in their own era/Hnts*. 

Job V. *3. 

Not walking in cra/h'tiess, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully. a Cor. iv. x 

OraftleBB (kraftles), a. Free from craft or 
cuiming. 

Covetousiiesif . . . undoes those who specially he- 
joug to (iod’s protection, helpless, cr^tiess, and 
innocent people. yer. Taylor 

GraftBXOan (krafts'manV n. An artificer; n 
mechanic; one skilled in a manual occupa- 
tion. 

OraftBmailBlllp (krafts'mau-shlp). n The 
skillefl work of a craftsman. 

Kflef tive religious art. therefore, h.Vi .'ilways lain, 
and I believe must always he, between the two ex- 
tremes — of barbarous idol-f,tHhioninK on one ‘>ni«., and 
magnificent eraflsmanshi/' on the r>ther. Katkitt 

CraftBniaBter (kraftH'iiiUH-tfT), n one 
skilled in liin craft or trade 
Crafty (kraf'ti). a 1. Ciiniiing; artful ; akilful 
in clevlMing and purnuliig u achcnic by de- 
ceiving otlierM, or by taking advantiigc of 
their ^norance; wily, sly; fraudulent I 

He disu|)poiiUct)i the de\ic cs of the ira/ty. 

Job V ij. 

2. Artful, cunning, in a good HeiiHc nr in a 
laudaiilc piirHult.dextin-oiiii.Mkflful H t Ap- 
plied to MiingH, indii'uting skill. 'Crafty 
Work ’ /*w'rjf Plotpman 4. ('iiaractcrizcd 
by deceit, iih, rrafty wilcK .SvN (Winning, 
artful, wily, sly, frunduient, deceitful, siilitle. 
Graftys-IIltHl,t n a ('raftsman Chaucer. 
Crag (krag), II [duel ereay, Ir craiy, W. 
w /■»■#/, n rock, stone | 1 A steep, rugged 
rock; a rough broken rot'.k, or iioiiit of a 
rock * Miilint(*red emyn that wall the doll.* 
Teniiymiu 2 In yeol. shelly dejiosits In 
Norfolk and .Sutfulk, usually of gravel and 
HHiid. of tlie older p]io(;ene period, siilnli- 
vided Into tliree members viz the upjier 
or wummalifermiH cray, tlic nut Cray, and 
tile lower or roraltine cray Cray and tail, 
Craiy ami tail, in aeol a name applied to a 
form of secoiidiirv liillH, comriioii in Hritain, 
in wliieli a liold and jireeipitoiis front is 
preseiiUtd to tin* west or north-west, wliile 
ilie opposite side is foriiK'd of a slopitig 
declivity I'lie rock on which Kdiiibiirgli 
('iistle stands, with its * tail* gradually slop- 
ing down to Jlolyrood, presents a tine ex- 
ample 'I'his plKUiomeiion is dm* probably 
to tile currents of the ‘drift* or glai’inl 
epoch 

Crag (krug). n [!> kraut f G* krayen, the 
throat or neck; A Sax hrarra, 8c craiy, 
tile neck, the throat Akiiicraic ] Tlie neck; 
the throat 

They liinkuii big, .is luills that have been bate. 

Ami hearL'ii I he « rai’re ho htilfr and ho state. 

As Lotke on Ills dungliill t rowing cram k Sfemer, 

Gragged (krag'ed), a Full of crags or 
iiroKen rocks, rough; ruggeil . aiiounding 
witli prominences, points, and iiit'iiualities 

Must oil into Its rents dcst t ml 

The higher but to imiiiiit y lini/lu, 

CraggednOBB (knig'etl-ues). n. The sUite of 
abounding with crags or broken jiointed 
rocks 

OragglnOBB (krag'i-nes). n The state of 
being craggy 

Craggy (knigM). a Full of crags; ahouiidiiig 
with liroken rocks; rugged with projecting 
points of rucks 

Mount. iini'iTs lh.u from Sr\«*rns (anir, 

Aiul rroiii the , f.i^o tlillsof letrk.i Prytifu 

CragBXnan (krag/. luan). n One who is dex- 
terous III eliniinng crags or rocks; speclflc- 
ally, one who cUiiiiis cliffs overhanguig the 
sea to procure sea (owls or their eggs. 

Craig (krag), n. A criig, a rock ISeoteh.] 
Craig (krag). n. |See('KAU.J The neck; the 
throat [Scotch. J 

The knife th.it nu kot Vbel's « ratg 

lU'llpr.’M >0.1 fully. 

It WAS a faul ling I". Hums 

Cralnt (kruget), a. [See preceding.] 
Necked; as, a lang-eraiVii'f lit'roti [Scotch j ' 
Cralgle (krag'i). n. A aimiiiutive of craiy, 
the tiirout [Hcotcli ] 

It cVr you want, or inert wl’ scant. 

May 1 ne’er wcet my irrai£ir. Hums, 

CralgBman (kragx'mati). n A cragsman. 

|.''COlcll 1 

Crall tkial), n. Same as Creel 

Crake t tkrak), n. A boast [See Crack.] 

Spetucr. 

Onike (krak). n [Evidently onomaloiKietk'. 
like croak, creak; comp L crex. Or. krex, a 
landrail, led Arrdira, to croak. tVe 1 Crex. a 
genus of niignitory grullutoriHl birds of the ; 


family Ballldn. The best known species is 
the oomcrake or landrail (Crex pratenns), 
whose singular note, *crek,’ *crek,’ is heard 
from fields of rye-grass or com in the early 
summer, although it is so shy, swift, and 
nimble in threading its way among the grass- 
atems that multitudes have heard it who 
have never seen it I'he cry may Ije so exactly 
imitated by drawing the blade of a knife 
across an indented Itone, or the thumb over 
a small-toothed comb, that bv these means 
it may lie decoyed within sight. It is a 
pretty bird, the tipper part of the body 
iHMng elegantly mottled with darkish brown, 
uribcit, and warm chestnut tints, it weiglu 
uiiout (i ii/.., and is 10 inches long. These 
birds make their appeamiice in England, 
Seotlund, and Irt'land in the month of April, 
and take their departure to warmer (dimates 
liefore the approach of winter 
Cr^e (kr&k), v.i. [From the noun.] To cry 
like a crake ; to utter the harsh cry of the 
corn-crake 

Crake, t».t. pret. A- pp. craked; i>pr. craking. 
To crack; to boast. 

Then she ib mort.il bom, how so yr crake. Spenxer. 

Crake, t v.t. To utter loudly or iioastingly; 
to boast. 

1 o whom the bo.'ister . . 

. . did iinbecnily .s)ieeclies crake. S/>emer, 

Crake-berry ( kmkOie-ri ). n A species of 
Knipctriim or lierry- bearing heath; the 
crowiierry (A* nigrum) 

Crake], t ».i To crai'klc; to quaver hoarsely 
ill singing Chaucer. 

Graker.f n [‘J'lmt is. cracker.] A iioaster; 
a braggart ‘Great crakere wore never yet 
great llgliters * Old play 
CrakyB,t n pi. | _ erackn ] An old Wrm for 
great giiiiK. Crakim of war, the name given 
to cniinoiiK In the time of Edward ill. 

Cram (kram), vt pret A pji crammed; 
ppr. cramming ( A. Sax. crainm ian , to cram ; 
cog Ihui. Araiaiae, to crush; 8w krama, to 
press or crush.] 1. To press or drive, par- 
ticularly ill flIHiig or tlirusting one tiling 
into another; to stuff; to crowd: to fill to 
sufHirtluity : ns. ti> cram anything into a 
liaskt't oi bag; to cram a room with peojde. 
•('rtnn our ears with wool.’ TenuyMm. 

‘ I • >1 rhoiiKeH minmieef with grain ' Shak 
•J 'I’o fill witli food lieyoiid satiety; to stuff 

< lull Iren wauld be more free from thscases, il they 
were imt tramrneti so much by loiul mothers t.oikt. 

8. I'o tlirust ill by force; to erowtl 

Jlriiie thus erantmed into the b.’iskrt, .t ronpli* of 
boTil's kn.(vrs wert i. 'tiled Sluik 

I'afe li.is trammed us all into one le.ist Pryden, 

4 Fig to eiid(*uvour to(]na1ifya puj)!! for 
an examiiiatinii, in a eonqiaratively short 
time, liy storing his memory with informa- 
tion, not HO iiiiieh writli the view of liis gain- 
ing real aciiuaiiitauce with the siiiijeets as 
to his passing the ordeal ; to gritnl ; to 
uoueii 

1 (..111 midginr some impertinent inspector, h.iving 
tlie children, . to put u> old people out 
to bhow «*ur in'.ouniatic.d jtaccs J1l,uklt'^\<d \ 

5 'I'o tell lies to; to till u}) with falsie stories 
|81niig 1 

Cram (kram), r i l. To eat gifetlily or lie- I 
yoiid satiety; to stuff. 

Swinish glutttmv . 

Cram\, ,ind bUspheiucs Ins le,ider. Afilfint 

2 To eiideiivoiir to prepare for an exnmiiin- 
tiou by forced stim>, especially by storing 
the iiieiuory with facts to the neglect of 
piniici])lc8, to grind, us, he is cmuoiimy for 
the roiiipetitioii. ^ 

Cram (kram), n 1 In wearing, a w'nrj^ hav- i 
ing mon* thiui two threads iii each dent or j 
split of the I'eed - 2 Matters t>f fact, ns dis- 
tinguished from principles, committed to 
lueinory with a view to inimediatt* use; in- 
foriiiatioii got up hurriedly for an exumiiui- 
tioii or other sja'cial purpose ~3. A lie. 
rSlang ] 

Crambe (kram'lic). n, IL and Or crambo, a 
kind of cabbage.] A genus of (;rueiferous 
plants, natives of Euro)w and Asia. They 
are pereuiiial lierlm, with stout branched 
stems and broad leaves One species, C j 
maritima (sen-kale), is a native of the sanely j 
and shingly coasts of Britain. The wilil | 
jilniit was formerly eaten, but for two hun- 
dred years it has lieeu cultivated in this 
country, and has Ijeen intnaluced into the 
t’outinent 

Crambo (kram'lto), n [L. crambe, a cab- 
bage • Crambe re|ietita,’ cabbage re-latiled 
ami presented for a second time; hence, 
tedious n>petitioii ] 1. A game in wldch one 
lieiwoii gives a word, to which another Ands 
a rliyiiie. 


X saw in one comer ... a cluster of men and 
women, diverting themselves with a game at erumko. 
I heard several double rhymes . . . which raised a 
great deal of mirth. AMison. 

2. A word rhyming with another. 'Every 
crambo he could And.* Swift. 
Crambo-dink (kram'bd-klingk).n. Rhyma 
IScotch.] 

A’ ye whn live by sowps o’ drink, 

A' ye wha live by crambo-clink. 

Come mourn wi' me. Bums. 

CrambUB ncramTms), n. [Or. kramboa, dry, 
parched, shrivelled.] A genus of moths of 
the family Tineidm. In crossing (try mea- 
dows in the summer-time we observe nu- 
merous little moths Ay from the grass at 
every step we take; such are the insects 
whl(;h constitute the genus Crambus, and 
of wliich there are about forty species In 
this country. They are called in England 
the veneers, and sometimes grass-moths. 
Crameria, Kramerla (kram-e'ri-a), n. a 
geiiiiH of plants, iiat. order Polygalaceae. 

C. IriandrM is a Peruvian trt*e, the root of 
which is called rhatany, a substance that 
has been long known to the producers of 
port wine. It is a powerful ustriiment. 

Crammer (kram'Cr), n. i. A teacher who 
crams or prepares students for special ex- 
aminations. 

Old D.iddic I-oiiK-Irgs couldn't say his grammar; 

Put hull tu the treadmill, and then tn the crammer. 

Jilatkifood's Masazme. 

2 A be [Slang.] 

Cramol8ie,t CramoiByt (kia-moi'si). a 
[See CitiMKoN ] Crimson. 

A splendid seignior, magnifirent in cramotvy velvet. 

CramoiBie,t CramolBy.i n crimsoii doth. 

spelled also Crammvey ‘In crammeny 
elede ’ Gawain Douglait 
Cramp (kramp), n. [This word appears in 

D. krawj), cramp, spasm, also kram, a 
cram)i-iron, Dan kranifw, cramp, a cramp- 
iron; Sw. kramp, cramp, /rmmpa. a cramp- 
iron; (». kranipf, cramp, kramne, a cramp- 
iron; according to Skeat from Teutonic root 
kramp, seen also in cram, clamp, crimp, 
crumple J 1. Spasm; the contraction of a limb 
or some muscle of the body, attended with 
pain, and sometimes with coiiviilsioiis or 
tmmbnoss.-— 2 Ilestruint, cuiitineiiieiit; that 
which hinders from motion or expansion. 

A narrou tortune is a cramp tu ,t great tiiitid. 

1 'J slranj^e. 

8. A piece of iron bent at tlie ends, serving 
to hold togfithcr pieces of timber, stones, 
(Vc ; a cramp-iron - 4 A ]iovtablc kind of 
iron pri'ss. liaving n scrc'w at one end and 
a movable shoulder at the otlier, employed 
by <*nri»entcrB and joiners for closely com- 
lu'essing llu' joints of framework 5 A piece 
ot wood linviug a curve cori'ospoiiding to 
that of the U]i])er )uu'l of the iiisteji, on 
which the iipjier leHtlicr of a bout is stretched 
to give it the rcijuisite shape 
Cramp (kram])). v t 1 To pain or affect 
w'lth spasms or cramps 

1 ( .in l.iiigh, lic.irtib laugh, 

Wlifii the gout c re* uf/j iii> Joints Ford 

2 To conAiie; to restrain; to hinder from 
action or exiiansion; as. to ciainp ilte exer- 
tions of a nation; to cramp the genius. 

The iiiiiid iiwiy be as imu.h i tamped by too luucli 
kiii>wledge us by igiiur.iiiLe Layard 

8 To fasten, coniine, or hold with a crump 
or cramp-iron —A 'J'o fashion or shape on a 
cramp; us, to cramp boot legs 
Cramp (kramp), a. iMfftcult, knotty [Bare j 
‘('are being taken not to add any cramp 
reasons for this opinion ' Colcridae. 
Cramp-bark (kramp'hark). n In tiie l.'niteil 
States, the po)iulur name of the Viburnum 
Oxycoenns, a medicinal plant having anti- 
sjiusiiiudical iinqierties 
Cramp-bone (kramp'lion). n. J'he patella of 
a sheep, so named because it w'as considered 
a charm against cramp 

He cr.tild turn cramp-hone\ iiito eliess-iuen Du kens 

Cramp-flab (kramp'Ash). n The torjiedo or 
electric ray, which in coniuiou w'ith other 
Ashes (the electric eel for instance) is cap- 
able of giving severe electric shocks. See 
Torpeik). 

Cramp-iron (knuup'i-C'm). n [See ckamp ] 
A piece of metal, usually iron, bent at each 
end, and let into the up))er surface of two 
pieces of stone, when their perpendicular 
j faces are joined together. Cramp-irons are 
I commonly employed in works requiring 
I great solidity, for the pur)K>8e of fastening 
I the stones secui'cly together. In common 
I works they are apjdied chieAy to the stones 
I of copings and cumices, and generally in 
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any external work upon the upper surface, 
or between the beds of the stones. Called 
also Cramp. 

Omupisllt (kramp'ish), v.t. To contract; to 
cramp. Chaucer. 

Cramplt (krain'pit). n. 1. A piece of metal 
at the end of the scabbard of a sword.— 

2. iScotch.] (a) A crainp-imn. (6) A piece of 
iron made to lit the sole of the shoe, with 
small spikes in it, for keeping the foot Arm 
on ice or slippci^ ground 
Oramponee (kramp-o-ne'), n. [Fr. eram- 
ponu?-, pp. of cramponner, to attix with a 
cramp. ) In her. applied to a cross, having 
a cramp or square piece at eacli end 
OrampoXLCkruni'pcn), fi Ui hot an adventi* 
tious root which serves as a fulcrum or sup- 
port, as in the ivy 

Cvampoon (krani'tmn), n 1 An iron instru- 
ment fastened to the shoes of a storming 
party, to assist them in climbing a rampart 
2. In arch an apparatus used in the raising 
of timber or stones, consisting of two liookeil 
pieces of iron hinged together soinenhat 
like double (‘allipers. 

Cramp-ring (kramp'ring), n A ring of gold 
or silver. whir*h. after being blessed b> tlie 
English sovereign, was formerly Isdieved to 
cure cramp and falling-sickness 'I'he eiisti tin 
of blessing great numbers on (lood Friday 
continued <h»WTi to the time of t^ueeii Mary 
Crampy (kramp'i), a 1 Alllicted with 
crump. - 2. Inducing cram]) or abuun<liiig 
in cramp. *Tliis mrj/i/q/countr> ' lioiritt 
Cran, Crane (kran, kraii), n |(rael orann, 
a measure of fresh herrings, as many us till 
a barrel J In Scotland, a measure of euita- 
city for fresh herrings, as taken tmi of tlie 
net. A craii contains imiteriul gallons, 
and a barrel 2(ifi gallons; but. after t)ie> 
have lieen properly ciireil, it is rcckoneil 
that nearly as many Ash can he packed into 
a harnd as art' eoiitaiiied in a cran Tin* 
average uumlier of herrings t»» the eran 
may be roughly set tlown at 750 
Cranage (kran'iijV n fFrom rratw ] The 
liberty of using a crane at a wharf for raising 
wares from a vessel, also, the money orpriee 
puhl for the ine t)f a crane 
Cranberry (krnn'be'ri), n I Cram and 5e»*ry/. 
from a fancied reseinhlanee of its long 
slender stalks to the legs of a crane, or Ih*- 
riuise the berries arc eaten b.v ^•rane8 ] 'Plie 
fruit of Oxt/coceuK p(ifttt,tris, nat order 
VaceiiiiuccHj It is also calletl hernt or 
Moor-hrrrjf, as it grows only on ]teat l)ogs or 
swampy land , usual ly aim mg masses < if sphag- 
num 'I’hc beriy, when riiu*. is glotiose and 
dark red, and a little more than \ iiicli in 
diameter. These berries form a sauce of 
exquisite Aavour. and are used for tarts < 
The cninbeiTy of the rnited States is tlie 
O marrurarpnit Varrhmnu Tibj' otmt is 
often culled tlie craiilierry in Scotlainl 
•Crance (krans). n Aor/f any boom iron, 
but imrticiiliiriy an iron eai> nttaclied to tin* 
outer end of tlie bowsprit, tbrough wliicli ■ 
the jib-boom passes ; 

Crancli(kniiicii) SeeCu.trNcii 
Oranck.t Crankt (knink), a | IVrlmps allied I 
to rank, luxuriant, A Sa\ 7 -niir, proud I ' 
Lusty; stout, sprightly. Inclj , coumgeous 

Fur I wisalinsk »a. .nmn^ liov 

/»> // Mon 

Used adverbially by Spenser. See extract 
under Chao, tlie tliroat 
ClraAe(krun), n (A Sax rnin; cog. l).*TO«n, 
(i. krahti, krantrh, Icid. trmn. I)an fratir 
(both with tr for At/'), Arnioi karuii.W pit 



Crowned Crane {Halearwa pavoniHa\. 

•wn, 6r geranoH, L grue, according to Max 
Mhller. Pott, dsc., from a root gar, seen in 


L garrio. Or. gergh. to call.] 1. A migratory 
grallatorial or wading bird of Uie genus 
Gras, family Oroidn. The bill is straight, 
sharp, and long, with a furrow from the nos- 
trils toward the point; Uie nostrils are linear, 
and the feet have four toes. Those fowls have 
long legs and a long neck, being destined to 
wade and seek their food among grass ami 
reeds in marshy grounds. Tlie common 
crane is about 4 feet in length, of a slender 
body It is the G. eiuerea; the Siberian 
crane is tlie G. gigantea. and the brown 
crane the G. canadeneie. Tlie crowned 
crane, by some clnssetl in a separate genus 
(italcarica), is aliout the size of the eommou 
crane. It receives its common name from 
having the oceipnt crowned with a tuft of 
slender yellow feathers -2. A machine for 
raising great weights, and depositing them 
at some distance from their original place; 
for example, raising hales from the hold of 
11 ship, and depositing them on the quay. 
rriincK are generally constructed on the 
firinetple of the wheel and axle, cog-wheel, 
or w heel and pinion The most eommoii of 
the inun> varied forms eonsists of a vertical 
revolving sliaft, w'ith an arm «>r jib. projeef- 
ing u]iwurds at an angle of from 40“ to 50“ 
from the shaft At the upper extremity of 
the jib th a Axed pulley, over w'hieb is pass(*d 
one end <if tlie roja* or cliaiii to receive tlie 
weiglit. the other end being tiiatle fast t4> a 
cylinder llttt'd with a wheel and pinion, !»> 
means of winch the weight can be riiiMod to 
tile reipiired )a‘igbt ity the revolving mo- 
tion of the vertical shaft the weight ean be 
placed in any spot within the sweep of the 
jib Where the objects to be raised areof eoii- 
sideralde weigtit, eraiiesare generally tiiriit'd j 
by a steniii-eiigtiie. in other eiises by bninan 1 
forc«* A liouhte ri'anv is n crane witli two 
jilis, one of whieh is eniplo^ied in raising a i 
load wiiile the other deposits its load in posi 
turn A Irurt'Unut eritov is a eraiie mounted 
on a carriage or frame tnivelling on a wide 
gauge railroad 1 1 is in extensive nsi* w here 
be.'ivy loads, as tinilier, stone, or ii*on. liitve 
to be iianed tosoinedisianee .*5 Vniiiehine 
foi weigliinu goods oil the primiplc of the 
crane for litting weights Sih’Ii niiicliines 
are coninioti in market towns i.i 1 1 eland 
.SeeCUANKli I All iron arm oi beam at- 
tnebed to tin* back orsideof a tire pltiei-and 
movable liori/oiitall,> . used for supporting a 
]'‘it or kettle over a tire .5 ul A’/n/f pieces 
of iron or tiinbei at a vessel s sine for stow- 
ing boats or spars upon n A siphon or 
cHmked pipe for drawing liquors out of a 
cask 

Crane (kran). r / pret A ]>]» craned, ppr 
eraunip To streteb out one’s iie« k like a 
iTane, hence, in hnntimj. to look before 
one leaps, to pull up at a dangerous Jumi» 

Hut where w.e. Ik , tin Iieri> ul our f.ile? 1 eiii iiie? 
itaoini'f liittmuT ,Miv,iiu;T Is he over, or is Ik 
iiiuh rt II IS Ik killed, or is h> kllhdY /ho.re/i 

Crane (kian). r t 'I’o cause to rise us )>y u i 
eiaiie lollowetl by ap |llare ) 

All upsl.irt entned up to tin ht iglit lu h is ! 

M.riMUl'fr j 

Crane-fly (kran'th), «. a genus of mseets ^ 
(Tipiila). belonging to the familv 'ripiilnlfe 
The mouth is a prolongntioii of tlie lieud, 
tlie upper jaw is arelieil, the palpi are two, , 
ciin'ed, and longer tliaii the bead ; tlie | 
]jioboseis siiort. tlie wings laiiecolale ami 
spieading, and the legs veil long T olvr- ! 
acea is tlie well known daddy long- legs j 
Craner (kran ei ). n l inn- who eianes at a j 
fence, om wlm llincbcs befoie dittlculty or •' 
iiaiiger. a coward 2 An ottb lul in < barge 
tif a i)iiblic crane for 'tt'igiiing 

Some < oKiitry towns of Ir'-I.iud h.tvi- in the inurkrl- 
pI.K e a t r.ifif for the writhing of gftods, produi r. 
A't All oflii i,il, pr»piil.irly the . r lUrt. h.i-. ( h.irgc of 
till’ iiM« liiiir, who ipvr-s.t f^rtitu.e* of weight to .ill 
■ OIK criK'd, .t di« luni uiiLomroi >’rtihli 'I Ins is i .died 
Mil ihturr'i iioK , and wiieii .tii\ one iinikcs .ill .isscr 
tu.n of the ’long liow* iMtiirL. « m epiu .luditor will 
s.»>. 'Very niLf, hut I should like t\ir t niuff'f note 
!• I that ' Aa/r* uud {Jutnei 

Crane'8-blll (kranz'bil), v l Tb*; iiofuilar 
naiiiegjtp'eii to tbesiM'cicHof fieraiiiniii, from 
tlie long sleiidei la’ak of their fruit They 
are herbs («r sonietnues shrubs found in 
temperate regions Eleven species are 
found ill Hiitam .Some of tbesjiccieH have 
beautiful llowers and a fragrant odour, ami 
several of them are valiieil for their astrin 
gtait jiropertics .SertjKKANirxi 2 A pair . 
of long-nosed pincers used by surgeons ' 
Crang (kiaug). n (t> kreug, a carcass ] 'Hie 
carcass of a whale 

Crangonfkraiig'gon). n. The Rhrimp, u genus 
of uiacriirous or long -tailed crustaceans , 


ch, eftam; Mi, 8c. loeA; 


j,joh; ft, Fr tow; ng, aiuj/; TU, f/ten; th, fftiu; 


the ahrinip common in the arctic regions is 
the Crangon lioreas. 

Cxangom<UB(kraiiR-gon'i-tl^), n pi A family 
of macnirouB or long-tailed cnistneeans, of 
wltich the genus (''raugou is the type. See 
Cranuon 

Cranial (kra'ni-al), a. Relating to or like 
the cranium 

CranlldSB (kra-nl'i-de). n. pi A family of 
hnu'hiopod fossil iiml recent shells, char- 
acterized by the absence of a hliigt) and 
peilunele, the shells being uttuched by the 
lower valve 

Cruilofaclal (kra"iii-u-fri slml), a | L. L cra- 
the skull, and L Jacice, the face.] 
]*ertiiiiiiiig to tile cranium and face.- Cranio- 
facial angle Same us Facial Angle twhieh 
sec under FAriAi.] 

Cranlognomy (kra-ni-tig'iuViui). n [Gr. 
kraninn. the skull, and (ir gnome, judg- 
ment. ] The tioctrino ttr science w hieh treats 
of the form and oilier eharacteristies of the 
skull 

Craniologioal (kru'ui-o-loj"ik-al), a Per- 
taining to eraiiiology. 

Cranlologlst (kni m-oro-jist), a. One who 
treats of eriuiiology, or one who is vurseil in 
tlie science of the criiiiuini 
CranlOlOgy (krii-ni-oPo-ji). a I Or kraninn, 
till* skull, and litgos, disciiiirBC ] A discourse 
or treatise on the cranium or skull , the 
seieiiee whieh investigates tlie structure 
anti uses ef the skiilts in various animals; 
the art of tietermining the Intellectual and 
moral peculiarities of indivitiiials by the 
sliupc of their skulls See PlIKKNobiHlV 
Cranlometer (kra-ni-imt'ei-t*!*). a. I Or. 
ktanntn, the skull, and nictrnn, iiieiisure.l 
An instrument for meintiiring tlie skulls ox 
aniiimls 

Cranlometrlcal (kra'ni-o iuet"rik-ul), a. 

Pertaining to eniniometry 
Craniometry (kra-ni-onret-ri). a The art 
of nieiisuring tlie eraiiiiim or skulls of aiii- 
nmls, lor discoM-ring their siieeiMe iliAur- 
ences 

CraniORCoplBt (kra-nl-os’kop-lst). u One 
skilled or iirofessiiig belief in erunioseopy; 
a phrenologist. 

It fiKiDd of rriu.il diiiiriisiotm in ,i lilrrary man, 
wlttt' skull pK /l(’il till* {.oiinde*. 

CranlOBCOpy (kra-ni-os'ko id), n [Or Arm- 
nion. the skull and ekoneo, to view 1 An 
exainination of the skull wilh tlie view of 
discovering the relative prominence and sizu 
of the liiA'erent organs of the brain, sup- 
posed to imiieate ttie strengtli of (airtieiilar 
itassloiiM and faeiilties, phrenology. 
Cranium (kni'ni-iim). w [Or Arrmuen 1 The 
skull of an uninial, tin* nssenibliige of hones 
whieli liielose ilic liruni. 

Crank ( kriingk ). n. [Allied to cringle, 
crinkle, era nklc, li A riaAvf, sonietliing bend- 
ing, a curve, knnkclcn. to twist, lieiid; 
also ti» the adjeetne rianh. A Sa\ crane, 
Irel krankr, O kranh, siek j J An iron 
axis with the end bent like an tdbow, 
serving as a liaiidle for eoinuiiiiileatlng 
eireiilar motion, as, ttie ctunk of a grimi- 
stone, (O' f«ir ebanging « iri-nlar into reeipro- 
eating motion, as in a saw -mill, oi rceijiro- 
eating into rireiibir motion, as in a steam- 
engine 'I'lie single Clank (1) ean only be 
used on the end of an axis The iloiible 
eriink (2) is utnjiloyerl wdien it is iieceHSury 



I, biiiglc l.r.iiik ., Iiouhlf (,t.tiik j. Hell (*r,ink 

that the axis should be extemliMl on botli 
hides of tlie point at wliii'h the reciprocat- 
ing motion is apfdied An cxemiditlcatioii 
of this arrangeineiii is atforded by tlie iiia- 
ehinei'y' of sleam-boats The bell eraiik 
Ci). HO Vallf’d from its lieing iniicb used in 
b'-ll-hangiiig, ih for a totally ditlereiit imr- 
pitHc to the otbers, being used merely to 
eliungc the direetion of a recifiroeutiiig 
motion, us from a honxoiital to a vertical 
line 2 Anj bend, turn, winding, or in- 
volution 

w, trig; wh, txi/tig; zh, azure —Sec KST. 
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Througfh the cranks and oflicet of man. 

The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 

Prom me receive that natural competency. 
Whereby they Uve. Shak. 

8. A twiatinff or turning in speech; a con> 
ceit which consistH in a change of the form 
or meaning of a word. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. Miiton. 

4. An iron 1>race for vaiioun purpoBes; such 
ns the braces wliich support the lanterns on 
the pr)on>(juarterB of vessels— b. An instru- 
ment (d prison discipline, consisting of a 
small wheel, like the paddle-wheel of a 
steam vessel, which on trie prisoner iuniing 
a handh* outside revolves in a box partially 
filled with gravel. The labour in turning 
it is more or loss severe according to the 
quantity of gravel. 

Crank ( krangk ), a. [A. 8ax. eranc, weak, 
sick; D. and U. kraiik, Icel. Irrankr, sick, 
ill. Hec the noun.] l.t Sick; ill. Howell -- 
2. Navi liable to he overset, as a sliip wlien 
she is too narrow, or has not siitllcient bal- 
last to carry full sail, - it In a shaky or 
crazy coiiditlon; loose, disjointed. 

For the iiiAchinery of took some time to 

get in inntiuii, und seemed trank .iiid slii(.k 

( arlj,U 

•l.f Ovor-eonndoiit; giddy; sprightly. See 
Crank t (krangk), n. A sick person. 

■| liiiii .irl a f nnrili rrelt trank, a cheater. Ihir/on. 
Crank ( krangk ), IM |Hee ('KANK, n and 
('KlNKi.K I To Min in a winding course; 
to bend, wnnl. and turn ' (Tin* hare) cranfru 
and erosHCH withu thousand doiildes ’ Shak. 

.Sei iiiiw flll^ nviT (oiius iiir rtankinj; m, 

And < lit*' III' iriitii llic lii-sl of all iny l.iiul, 

A iiiiui liail iiiiioM, a iiiiiii«.rrniis out Shak, 

Orank-blrd (kmngk'lsl^rd), n 'J'lit' name of 
tbe lesser H]iotted wood -pecker 
mtnor) 

Cranked (krangkt), a llaving a bend or 
crank, us, a cranked axle. 

Crank • hatches (krangklianh-ez), n pi. 
Ilateliesnii the deck of a steam -vessel, raised 
to a proper elevation, for covui'iiig the 
criuiks Ilf the eiigines 

Crank - hook ( knuigk'liuk ). n In a turn- 
ing -iutlie, the rod cuiiiiucting the treadle 
uikI lly 

Orankle(krangk'l),c.f pret <Vr jtp crankled; 

} )pr. erankliny |l)iiii of <*HANK, e.t See 
'll AN K. I M'o break into beiitis, turns, or 
angles; to crinkle. 

Old N’.iij.i's siriMiii her wonted trai k 
Pupiook, and dtew h«*r humid tram niilope, 
i tank/inx* lier hauks. y. PhUtfs 

Grankle ( krungkl ). r i I'o bend, wind, or 
turn ' Along the ern;iA7oig path.* Drayton. 
Orankle ( krangk'l ), a. A bend or turn ; a 
crinkle, an angular proiiiiiUMiee 
Orankneea (krangk'neb), n The condition 
or projierty of lieing iTaiik 
OrankOUB (krangk'us), u Irritated; irrit- 
able ISeuteb I 

Crank-pin (krangk'jiiiO, n. In a steam cn- 
fline. the eyliiiilrieal pieee joining llie ends 
of tile eniiik anus, aiul attuehed to tlie eoii- 
iieeting rod, or. in \ibruiliig uiigiiies, to tlie 
idstoii rod 

Cranky (krnngk'i), a. l Saut same ns 
i'ranh 2 Kail of crotehet.H or nliiiiiH; not 
to lie deiteiided on, unsteady ;eriu;y |(N)IIoii ) 
Crannied (kiairiiidi.o iseet'uANNY ] Hav- 
ing rents, eliinks, or fissures; as, a emnnied 
wall 

Orannog. Crannoge (kran'og. krau'oj). n. 
llr , from eran, tliiel rratni, a tree, a mast, 
a pile I The iiaine given in Ireland anti 
Heotbiiid lo the fortlfled isbuids in lakes, tir 
idatforiUH supported liy piles, wliieli wore 
in use a.s dnelliitg-pluees and plaees of 
refuge ainoiig the old ('elts Noe LacoHtrhie 
or iMke Dwrllimjs, under bAcrsTUlNK 
Crumy (krau'id), n. 1 Apparently of tbe same 
origin as Kr. craa, a noteii, a iiiek; 11 knane, 
a rent, from L eretM. a noteh 1 1 ITtijierly. 
a MMit, but eonnnonly, any small iian-ow 
oiHJiiing, ttssuM'. ert'viec, or eliiiik, us in u 
wall or other siiiistaiiee. 

ill a firm l•tuldlm: thr (.'avitics ought to hr tilled 
with |iri( k or sioiic. littfl tc» the franntrs. Pr^acn 

2 A Imle. a seertd ivtlred place. 

He |>ee|ied iuti> e\ ery < rannv jlrCuthnat 

8. In glass-mnkiiuf, an inm instmineiii for 
forming the neeks of glasses. 

Cranny (kran'id). a IMeiisaiit; brisk; jovial 
(Local 1 

Oranny (krun'nn, r i 1 To Itecoine inter- 
sected with or peneiratt'd by crannies or 
clefts 

The groun'l did i ntnny e\orj'whcre, 

And Tight «tid pier^r the hrll yf. Oe/t/tnx* 


2. To enter by crannies; to haunt crannies. 
All tenantlcM save to the cranfO'fOt' wind. Jtytvn. 
Oranrvudh (kran-rut^h). n (Of Gaelic ori- 
gin.] Hoar-frost. [Hcotch.] 

And infant fntsts begin to bite. 

In huary cranrruth drest Burns, 

Crantara (kran-ta r^. n I Gael, erann-tora, 
cross of shame.] The fiery cross wliich 
fonned the rallying symbol in the Highlands 
of Heotland on any sudden emergency, so 
called because disobedience to what the 
symlMil imidied inferred infamy. 

Cl^tSt (krauts), n A garland carried be- 
fore the bier of a midden and hung over her 
grave. ‘ T'et here she is allow'd her virgin 
crants ' Shak IThe use of tlie word hero 
is iiiiiriuc. Jt is evidently the same word as 
the G. kratiz, D. Icel. and 8w. krans, gar- 
land 1 

Crap (krap). n ISee Crop.] The top of any- 
thing; tlic craw of a fowl: used ludicrously 
for a man’s stomach (8eotch. ] * He has a 
crap for a‘ com.' Proverb 
Crap (krap), n Buckwheat (Polygonum 
Patfopynun) [Local] 

Crapaudlne (kraf/ad-in), a. In arch ium- 
itig on jiivois at top and bottom : said of 
doors 

Crapaudlne (krap'ad-inX n. In farriery, 
uti ulcer on the coronet of a horse. 

Crape -([krap), n. [Fr crfpe; O Fr crespe, a 
silk tissue curled into minute wrinkles, 
from erCper, to curl, to frizzle; L cruipare, 
from crispus, curled. See Crim* ] A thin 
triuispurent stuff, made of raw silk gummed 
and twisted on the mill, woven without 
crossing, and much used in mourning 
(’rape is also used for gowns, and the dress 
of the clergy 

A s.iiut III t rafe is twice a s.iint In lawn. Pope 

Crape (kraj>), r t pret & pp. crafted; ppr 
erttping To curl; to form Into ringlets; as, 
to r.rajir the hair. 

Crape-lLah (krap'ilsli), n. (*od-flsh salted 
ami pressed to hardiiesB. 

Craple (krapM), n |Kce Grapple ] A claw 
Grapnel (krap'nel). n. iSee Grapnel.] A 
hook or drag 

Crapplt-head(krap'fiit4ied), 71 A liadduck’s 
head Mtiilted with the rue, oatmeal, Ac 
IScoti lj J 

1 ('K|M (t« «l liiiii s«t<‘ faithfully, th.it 1 g.itr a look to 
luakitig tlu* friar's chicken iiiyscll, .iiitl tlu' tmpptr 
heads to'i .Si» //' Stott 

Crapula.! Crapulet (krap'u-lu. krap'ul), n 
|L 1 'J’hc same as Oratmlence. Cotton 
Crapulence (kiaii'u-leiis) n (L erapvla, 
into.\ieation, from Gr kraijtalv j Drunken- 
ness; a surfeit, or the sieknoss oceusioned 
by iiiteiniH'raiice. 

Crapulent, Crapulous (krap'u-ient, kni]>'- 
u-]iih),<t. i Drunk; sureliurged with liijuor, 
sick liy inteiiiperiiiiee -2 Comieeted or as- 
sociated witii drunkenness 'I'iie crapulous 
residenee of his father ’ Brougham, [in 
both uses rare | 

Crapy (kmp'l), a. Like crape 
Crare.f Crayert (krar, kra'er), n. [O.Fr 
crater; L L rroirivi.a kind of ship employed 
bj the Seniidiiinviaiis 1 A slow unwieldy 
tiading vessel of old tiinrs. ‘Every vessel, 
sliip, or crare ’ Stat 2 Jae. 1 xxxii ' What 
coast tli> siuggish crare might easiliest har- 
bour in.’ Shak, 

erase, r t and H. Same as Craze. 
erased,! U | Er. eerasc. brokou.] Broken ; 

bruised, ertislied Chaucer 
Crash (krnsb). r f rimitative Comp. rracAr, 
clash, crush, Jiic ] 'I'o break to jneees vio- 
lently; to dash with tumult and violence. 

lie sili.ik't hib head ami crasht his fselh PaoJaA 
All within was iioibc 

Of soiigb. and clapping hands, and boys 
Tli.it Clash'd the gltss ami be.it the floor 

VcHnvsoH. 

Crash (krash). r i To make the loml mul- 
tifarious sound of a thing or things falling 
and breaking; or to make any similar muse 
•Such a heavy blow that all the bune.s erasAf 
under it ' Chapman 

Crash ( krash ), n. 1 The loud sound of a 
tiling or things falling and breaking at once; 
a sound made by dashing; us. the crash of a > 
falling tree or a falling house or any similar \ 
sound ‘The crash of the near cataract.’ ! 
Tennyson 

I'nhurt amidst the war of elements, 

'I he wreck t>f matter, and the crash of worlds ' 

.Addison ' 

2. The collapse of a commercial undertaking; i 
bankruptcy; failure; as, ‘At last tbe crash 
came, ami |l and his fanitlv were ruined.’ 
CraAh (krash). n. (L. crassus. thick | A 
coarse kiuil of linen cloth, mttstly used for 
ttiwels 


Oraihlilg (krash'lng), n. The sound of many 
things falling and breaking at once. 

There shall be a great crashing from the hills. 

Zeph 1. so. 

Crasls (kra'sis), n. [Gr. kraais, a mixing.] 
1. In med. the mixture of the coustituenta 
of a fluid, as the blood; hence, temperament; 
constitution.— 2. In gram, a figure by which 
two different letters are contracted into one 
long letter or into a difihthong ; as, alethca 
into aluhe, teichcos into teichous. It is other- 
wise called Sytueresis 

Graspedota (kras-pc-dO'ta), n. pi [Or. Arot- 
pedoO, to surround with a membrane.] The 
iiiiked-eyed modusn. 

Grass (kras), a. [L crassus, the same as 
gross (which see).] 1 Gross; thick; coarse; 
not tliin, nor fine: applied to fluids and 
fwlids. * Crass and fumid exhalations.’ Sir 
T. Browne.- 2 Gross; stupid; obtuse; as, 
crass igiiorance 

A ctimcl of Lilly darkens the soul, and makes it 
crass and material. yer. Taylor. 

Crassament (kras'a-ment), n. [L. crasso- 
mentum, from crassus, thick.] The thick 
reil part of the blood, as distinct from the 
serum or luiiieoiis part; the clot. 
Crassiment t ( kras'i-ment ). n Thickness. 
'The other solid parts of the body of the 
Komo crassiment.' Smith. 

Crassitude (kras'i-tud). n (L. crassitudo.} 
Grossness; coarseness; thickness: applied 
to liquids or solids. ‘ The greater crassitude 
and gravity of sea-water. ' Woodward, ( Rare. ] 
CrassneSB (kras'nes). n. Grossness 

'I lu- r-thoreiil body cnntract.s crossness, as the im- 
material faculties abate m their exercise 

Glanvtlle. 

CraSBUla (kras'sh-la). 7i. [A dim. of L. 
crassus, thick, and hence succulent, in 
n^ference Ut their leaves.] A genus of plants, 
nut order CrasBulacecc It consists of suc- 
culent hcrlw and shrubs, chiefly natives of 
iSonth Africa Various species are culti- 
vated for the l)eRuty of their flowers. 
CrasBUlaoesB (krus-u-la'sc-e), n. pi [8ee 
(’RASSliLA 1 'The house-leek family, a nat. 
order of polypetaloiis exogens It consists of 
succulent plants, with herbaceous or shrubby 
stems, ami annual or perenuiul roots, grow- 
ing ill hot, dry, exposed phwes in the more 
tcmjieratc parts of the world, but chiefly 
South Africa Many species of (.'rassula, 
Rochca, Sempervivum, Sedum, Ac , arc cul- 
tivated in ourgreen-houscK for the beauty of 
their flowers 'J'he ilorulof Britain contains 
about a dozen species belonging to four 
genera. 

Crastlnation t (kras-ti-na'shon), n. [L. 
ciastinus, from eras, to-morrow.] Procras- 
tination; delay. 

CxutSBgUB (kra-te'gus), n [Gi krataigos, a 
kind of flowering thorn ] An extensive 
genus of hardy trees and bushes, nut order 
Rosacea) 'nie species ar(‘ Tiatives of the 
northern hemispliere, and are all aide to 
ripen tlieir fruit in Eiiglaml They have cut 
or entin- leaves, white frugniiil llowers, and 
small red or black driijuiccous fruits It 
comprehends the hawtlionis.oriciitiil thorns, 
c\ergrccn thonis, small-leu ved thorns, Ac. 
CratSBVa (kni-te'va), u (After Kratenas, a 
Greek herbalist J A genus of East and West 
liuliaiipliuits.nat ordcrf’iipparidarcic. The 
fruit of C. gitnandra has a peculiar alliace- 
ous odour, w’lienc'c it has received the name 
of the garlic-pear. 

Cratcllt (krach), n, [Fr creche, JT erepia, 
crejtcha, () Sax erihbia; the word is there- 
fore of Germanic origin, and allied to E. 
crib ] A rack; a gratcil crib or miuiger 

1 wMv laid in thcrrii/i /(, I was wrapped in swaddling- 
c1n.iths liakerwiil 

Cratcht (krach), v.t I'o scratch. 
Cratch-cradle (kruch'kra-dl), n See Cat’s- 

0RA1>LE 

Cratches (kraeh'ez). 7< pi (Comp G. kratze, 
the itcli, cratches, kratzen, to scratch ] In 
the manege, a swelling on the pastern, under 
the fctliu'k, and sometimes under the hoof 
of a horse 

CratChlllK.t n. A scratching. Chaucer. 
Crate (krat), 71 [L riYftcx, wToker-work.] A 
kind of basket or hamiier of wicker-work, 
used for the transportation of china, glass, 
cnu'kery. and similai* wares 
Crater (kra'ter), 7». [L crater, from Gr. 
krater, a great cup. a mixing vesstd. from 
keiannymi, to mix.] 1. The oriflee or nioutli 
of a volcano. Craters may be central or 
lateral, and there may be several sulTsidiary 
ones, which* may shift tlieir places, or be- 
come merged by subsidence mto others 
Craters are generally lower on one side 


Rate, flir, fat. fell; mO. met. hdr; pine, pin; n6te, not. mdve; tube, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abvne; 5\ Sc. tey. 
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owing to the influence of the prevailing 
winds. >-2. A constellation of the southern 



Crater of Aiiluro, South America. 

heniisplmiv, coiitaiuiiiK thirty -one start}, 
called also tin* Cup 

Oratera (kra-UVra), n [L., a cup ] In hut 
the riip-shaped receptacle of certain lichens 
and fungi 

Cratexlform (kra-tfi*'i-forni'). a In hut, hav- 
ing the form of a crater; shaped like a goblet 

CraterouB (kra'tOr-us), a itelonging to or 
like a crater. R liruwnimj [Hare ] 

Orauncll (kritnsh), r t flniitativc, snnic as 
crunch, Hcranch (which see) J To crush with 
the teeth; to crunch 

She wiuild the wings of a hrk, Imhicm .ind 

all, between her teeth. Mi tjt 

Cravat (kra-vat'). n. fFr. Cramte, a (‘rout, 
because this piece of dress was adojdcd iii 
the seventeenth century from tlie Cioats 
who entered the Frencli service ] A neck- 
cloth; an article of muslin, silk, or other 
material worn by men about the neck. 
Cravatted (kra-vat'ed), a. Wearing a cra- 
vat. 

Tlic young man faultlessly .npiioiutcd. haiulsonidy 
cravatted J am Ay* ay 

Crave (krav), r.t. pret tV: p]) craved; ppr. 
eravhuj (A Sax cm/m a, to ask, cog I cel 
kre/ja, Sw kw,tva. Dim knvvc, to crave, to 
ask, to demand J 1 To u'^k with earnest- 
ness or ini))ortunity; to bcscecli, to iiiipiore; 
to ask with submission or humility, as a de- 
pendant, to lieg; to entreat. 

As fur iny nobler friends, I rra^i'i thetr n.irdons 
Vm^. 

Joseph went in boldly to l‘il.it< . .uid trarrd 
the body of Jcmi*) M.irk xv 41 

2. 'I'o call for. ns a grutifleation , to long for, 
to require or demaml, us a intssion or appe- 
tite; a.s, the stomach or uiqictitc crairx 
ftiod :i Sonieiinitfs with /or licforc the 
thing sought , as, J entre/ur merry. ‘Diice 
one may mt IV. /oi’ love ’ StrJ Suckh mi - 
Si'N. To ask, seek, lieg, heseech, implore, 
entreat, solicit 

Craven (krn'vn), 11 fKt.vm doubtful; pro- 
bably from O Fr. era ranter, tt» tivertlirow, 
some say from creanter, and coniiect it there- 
fore vtitli recreant, both licingfroiii b credo; 
others say that craren is one who lias crated 
or craven his life at the enemy's hands, luit 
the old form cravant is against this ] l A 
word of ohlotiuy used formerly of one van- 
quished in trial by battle, and yielding to 
the coiiqtKU'or, lienee, a recreant; a coward; 
a weak-hearted, siuntless fellow. 

Is It fit this siiKlicr kufp his o.ithT 

He IS .1 craveu .'iiid .1 sill.un c-lsc bthak 

2 A vanquished, dispirited eock 

No iiiilii’, you trow too liki. .1 craven 

Siiak 

Craven (kra'vn), a Cowardly; Inwe 

The poor craven bridegroom .said m ■. cr .i won! 

S * H' '.>te 

In his inmil .ill other feelings h.id give n j>l u < to n 
crave*i bvir for his life 

Craven (kru'vn), r t. To make recre.int, 
weak, or cowunlly ‘Dejected souls era- 
vened with tlieir ow'ii distrusts ' Qtairfex. 

Craver (krav't'*r), n. One wlio craves or 
begs. 

Craving fkrav'ing), p «»<l I Asking with 
importunity; begging; beseeching 'J De 
siring earnestly 01 inordinately , demanding 
gratiflcatioii ‘A mi ein// appetite ’ Arhuth- 
not. 

Craving (krav^'ing), n Vehement or urgent 
desire, or culling for, a longing ftir. ‘A 
regular vieissitudc and succession of crav- 
tnffir Hwl satietv ' L Hatraiufe. 

Oravingly (kraving-li). adv. In an earnest 
or craving manner 


CravtngnMM (krav'ing-nes), tk Tlie state of 
craving. 

Craw (krg), n [Of same ori^n as Dan. 
tro, D. kraagt G. kragen, the throat, craw. 
Akin crag.] l. The crop or first stomach of 
fowls. Henco— 2. Stomach, in a general 
sense. 'As tigers oomlmt with an empty 
crow.’ Byron —3. Comb or wattles of poul- 
try’: a use of doubtful priquiety. 

She fluttered up tu Clive with such .in agit.ition of 
plumage, ri'iincss of eran\ and anger of manner, as 
a ni.itern.ll hen shows tf she has reason to think you 
menace her chickens Thacketay. 

Craw (krnX ** >• ^o crow like a cock; to 
boast 'The cock may crow.' Hu riur [Seoteli ] 
Crawflah, u. see Crayfish 
Crawl (kraD. r i jOf same origin ns $^w 
krala, l)aii krarle, U krahheln, to crawl. 
Comp, ftcraicl and xcrahbic J 1 To creep: to 
move slowly by thrusting or drawing the 
body along tlie gnniiid. as a worm, or to 
move slowly on the hands and knees or 
feet, as a human lieiiig. 

A worm fiiulswh.it it scarrhes after only by feel- 
ing, .IS it crawis irom one thing t<i another litrw 

2 To move or walk weakly, slowly, or timo- 
rously 

He w.is hardly able to crate! altont the n'lnn 

.Ir/uitnn.'t 

2 To creeji; to ad vance slow l.\ and slily, ti» 
inmmiate one's self, to gain favour by ob- 
sequious (‘onduet. 

< )ne 

H.ith it.rte.ed int«i tin t.t\our of the king Shak 
4 'I’o niove.'tbotit; to iiitive in iinj dli’cetloii; 
used III contempt 

Absurd opiiilotis t r.iie! .iboiit the worhl South 
f* To have tin* sensutioii «if inseets ertHqiing 
about the botly. ns. the flesh era win 
Crawl (krul). « The act <if crawling; slow 
i-reciung motion; us, his walk is litth* better 
than a emwl 

Crawl (km'.), u [D kraal, an inclosure, a 
cattle pell | A {hmi or iindostin* of stakes 
ami hurdles tm the sca-coast for containing 
flsli 

Crawler (kml'cr), « lie who or that whicji 
crawl^. a iTcejier, a repfbe 
CrawUngly (kml'ing id, adr. In a eriiwling 
iiianiicr 

Crax (kraks), n ((Jr kra:ro, icraxo, to 
i'loak as a raven | Ctiritssow, a genus of 
galliiiaceoiis idrds, faniil.\ Cracida*, distiii 
giiished iiy having the base of the bill of 
each mandible covered vtith a ca<c. and the 
head adorned with a kind of feathery « rowii 
iiicliniiig backwards They inhabit the 
warmer paits of .\merica 
Crayer,t >< .sec cn auk 
Crayfish, Crawfish (krfi'flsh. km'flsh), n 
(A curious con iipt loll of comparatively 
modern oi mm o K from (i Fr ere- 

rice, <> II li knhi:r, <J kretw eriib .Hei 
CjiAli I the river lobster, 

a macruruiis, ten-footed crustaeeaii. foiinii 



I r.iylisli (.Itt.tcm fiuvtatili\) 


in streams It resciiibleH the lohstcr, but 
is smaller It is esteemed as food 
Crayon (kra'on). n | Ki crayon, fioin ernie 
1. Cl eta, chalk, w'heiic}* K cietaceoutt Said 
to be from t'reta,i'ri , \ as signifying Cretan 
earth 1 1 A pencil or eylimiiT nf « nbniied 
jiipe ( lav, I'halk, or cliarioal. list d in ilraw- 
iiig upon paper Cruyoii'' may be obtained 
fiom (crtaiii mineral siibstuiices in their 
natural st-'ite (such as red or black rhalk), 
bill arc more coiiimonly nianufaetured from 
a flue yaiste of chalk or pii»e-clay coloured 
with various pignieiits, and consolidated by 
iiicaiiH of gum, wax. soap. —2. A compo- 
sition iN>rieil made of gfmp, resin, wax. and 
lamp Idiiik, used for draw’ing upon litlio- 
graphic st«»nei- 

Crayon fkra'on), r f 1 To sketch with a 
crayon Heim- 2 To sketch; to yilan; to 
commit to p:t|>cr one’s first thoughts. 

n-’ .ifi' rw.irds 'iiiii|mscd that discourse miifonn 
alik' to the I tail I.e h.id Ltayoned out Afitionr 

Crayon-painting (kraVin-punt-ing). n The 
act or art of drawing with crayons | 

Cn^ (kraz), v.t jmjt A jip. crazed; ppr 
crazing [Cog Fr ^eroiicr, tfr cniih, shatter; i 


Sw. kramt, to crusli, break; Dan. kn»c, to 
crackle. From sound of crushing. Ann 
cnisA, crask, Ac.] l.t To break in pieces; 
to grind to powder; to crush; us, to emu 
tin. 

C.od looking forth will troulile all his host. 

And cfatie their ch.iriot wheels Attltcn, 

2 To put out of order; to eonfuse; to weaken; 
tti imimir the natural force or energy of. 

‘ tSrief hath crazed my wits.’ Shak. 

Till Ii-iigth of yc.irb. 

And sedeiit.iry niinibiicss, crarc niy llmlw 

Mi/tcn. 

3. 'J’o derange the iutcUoct of; to render 
insane 

hverv stnnrr does wilder and more extravagant 
things than iiii) iiuiii l.iu do th.it is crazed .iiul out nf 
his with 

Craze (kritz), r / Te beeimie crazy or in- 
sane; to become Bhuttered; to break tlown. 

For Illy tortured biaiii begins to craze. 

Be thou iny nurse Keatjr. 

Crass (ki'iiz), n. 1 Insanity; craziiieBS — 
2 An inordinate desirt* or longing; n pasHion 

ll W.IS t|iiitc‘ with hiiniliiirnsl to h.tve his 
lean dressed genteelly !’*••/. It'i/soH. 

Crazed (kra/d nr kraz'cd). a. Itroken down; 
impaired: tlueropii; eriury. 

tM they h.nl all been s.tved but i razed eld 

Aiiiitilfd inv \ igni ons t no mgs A'eat\ 

CrazedneSB (kraz'ed-neH), u A broken Htato; 
deere]iitiule; an impaired Htaie of the In- 
tellect 

Craze-mill. Crazlng-mlll (kra/'mil. kraz'- 
ing-mil). u A mill lesenibling agrist-mni, 
used lor grinding tin 

Crazily (kra/'i-li), adv (See Cra'/.e,] In a 
broken or crazy nianiier 

Craziness (km/'i ncs). n |.See riiAZK.1 

1 Tbc state of being broken or weakened; 
iiK, the ernriness of n slii]! or of tlie limbs — 

2 'I'Ik* state of bi‘mg broken in mind: imbe- 
cility oi w eakness of inteileet, dcniiigeiiient 

Crazy (kraz'i). <1 ISce ('i;A7,k I 1 Itroken; 
tlccrepii, v\t‘iik, feeble: niipHetl to the body 
or eonstitiition. oranyMtiiieture; as, a ernzy 
liody 'Due of great riches, hut a erazy 
eonstitutioii ’ Addimn 

*1 In-v with difliLiihy go! .woievbo.it loram them 
In tin- isl.iinl 'ftfltev 

2 Itii'keii, weakened, or dlsordereti in m- 
tcllcit, deninged, weakt^ned, or shatiertid 
ill mind ‘Over moist and eiazy lirains ’ 
// nditnar 

Creablei (kre'a-bl), a Thai may lie ereattul 

WaltH 

Creach. Creagh (krai’di). n (Oael | A 
llighbind foray, ii jdiindcring excursion 

Creaght.t n |lr | a herd of cattle. 

Creaght.t r ‘i'o gra/e on hiinls 

Creak (krek), r i f Imilative of a more acute 
mill )iioIonged Miiind tliaii rrack Cog Fr. 
rrniver, to creak, W ereeian, to scream; 
A .Sa.v cmiWri//. toeieak 1 'I’o make a sharp 
liarsh grating sound of some contimiiiiiee, 
as by the friction of hard Hiilistaiiccs; as, 
tbc slioc c/rr/Ah ' Doors upon their liiiigos 
creak ’ Tennyson 

Creak (krek), / t Toeausc to make a hnrah 
protracted noise lltiire | 

I sli.ill sl.iv li> n 

CteiiAim iii\ ^ lull-' nil thr plain III, isnnry *ihak. 

Creak (kirk), n. A Hhur]i. liarsh, grating 
siiiind, as that )iroduced by the friction of 
li.ird hiibstanccH. 

CreaklTig (kitk'ing), P and a Making a 
limsh giatiiig sound; us, creaking hinges or 
shoes 

'I In cttalmi' Inrnsts with tny voice f.onsj.iie 

Jh vdi u 

Creaking (kirk'ing), n. A liarsli grating 
sound 

'I Ill'll bl.u k .ind lu-.il slippur, nr htcrtiip, willi die 
.tlluri til young nun -/ If diet 

Cream (krem). n. I'lbe^ word hcciiis to bo 
paitly ofTi utoidi-iiiigii«(i iimp A Hax reAni, 
ht: ream, D loum, <• lahm cream) and 
parti) id Komatici' oiigin, the r iieliig jire- 
tixmi thriiiigli tlic influence of Fr creme, 
from L J. eremnm ( or crema ), rreaiii a 
word suggested protiiiidy liy I. e;coior, thick 
Juice or iiroth, It. Sp and I'g rre/n//, ereani.J 
]. In a gtdieral sense, any part of a liquor 
that separates from the rest, rls»;s. and col- 
lects on the surface More partieuhirly, 
the rieher and bufyraei'oiis ]iart of milk, 
Whieh, will'll Uie milk stands unagitated in 
a cool place, rises and forms a seiiiii on the 
sui-faee, as it is speelllcally ligliter than the 
otiier part of the liquor 'J'hls i»y agitation 
fonns iiiitter. It eontains about 4 parts In 
l(K) of butter, 4 of easein, a little iiiorgaiiie 
matter, and W of stTiim - ‘2 ’Hie best part 
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of a thing; the choice part; as, the ereom 
of a jest or story. 

Welcome, O flower and cream of kniirht»-errant 
SheUen. 

8 . A sweetmeat nr kind of viand prepared 
from cream; as, an iced cream. 

The rctiiriaiits of a devoured feast— fragments of 
dissected fowls— ends of well-notched tongues— 
creams half demolished fimtk. 

4. A name common to the finest liqueurs, 
as roBoglio, innrascliiiio, Ac.— Cream, of the 
cream [Kr. crime de la create], the higiiest 
or most select portion of society. Cream of 
limn, the scum of lime water, or that part 
of lime which, after heiiiK dissolved in its 
caustic state, separates from the water in 
the mild state of chalk or limestone — 
Cream tn/rtar, the scum of a boiling solu- 
tion of tartar. The purified and crystal- 
lised BUFMirtartrate of potusli Creuni of 
tartar exists in grapes and tamarinds, and 
alsf) in the dregs of wine Mixed with hor- 
acic acid or imrate of soda, it is rendered 
much more soluble, and is then called mdu’ 
bUt cream of tartar It is fmiueiitly em- 
ployed In medicine Cream -of -tartar tree, 
a Nortli Australtaii tree, Adatuionia <Jre- 
gon’i. Bo named fmiii tbc ]>uip of the fruit 
iiuving ail ligrceulilc creuiii of tartar taste. 
The largest trci* seen in tlrcgory's c.xi)editiun 
was 85 feet in girtli *2 fi'ct from the ground 
The crcuiu-or-iiii'tar tree is known also as 
Soar-ffoiird (hram oj the ntllei/, a line 
kind of Kiiglisli gin 

Oream (kri*m), t l To skim; to take the 
cream off iiy skimming; us. to cream milk. 

2 'I'o take off tlic quiiitcsHciicc or lies! part 
of 

.Sm li .1 mull, truly wist*. / reams eiff nnturu, leaving 
thr smir and dregs for |ihiioso|iliy and reason to l.ip 
U|j Swift 

Oream (krem). ci 'I'n gather oreum, to 
gatlier a eovering on the surface; to liuwer 
or iiiaiitle 

'riierr are a sort of men, whose visages 
Iht (ream and iiiaiitle, like a st.mdiiig pond 
.SArtX- 

Oream-oake (krfnn'kak), n A cake filled 
witli <‘ustat’(l made of eggs, cream, Ac 
Cream-cheese (krcm'clie/). n A kind of 
cheese prepaivd from curd made witli new 
milk to wliieii a certain quantity of (U’euiii 
is added, the curd being plaee<l in a elotti 
ami allowed to drain without the assistance 
of prcKHui'c; aisociieese in gemu'iil made from 
iiimkimnied milk to which cream lias been 
added 

Cream-coloured (krein'kul-t^rd). a Having 
or ivscndilnig the colotir of cream • i 'rea m- 
cohmreil Imrses ' HazUtt 
Creamery (krciuVu'd), u An cst,ibliHbiiietit 
for Inlying tlie crt'iiiii of the cows of a dis 
trict, iiiid manufacturing it into liutteraiid 
clieese Siicli cstablishiiieiits arc common 
in the iiiiiteii States 

Cream-faced (kiem'fast), a. Wliitc; pale.; 
having u cewuril look ‘ Cream f act'd loon ’ 
Shuk 

Cream-fruit (krOiii'frol). a a kind of 
edilde cruumdike Juicy fruit found at Sierra 
TiCune, said to be ]irodiiced liy some apo- 
eyiiaeeons plant It is iiieorrei'tiy supposed 
to lie the fruit of lloupellia grata 
CreamlneSB (krem'i nes), a. The state or 
quality of lieiiig creniiiy 
Creanilng-pan, Cream -pan tkrem'ing- 

puii, kiTm'pan), a A dairy vessel for milk 
to stand in till tlie ereaiii rises to tlie top 
Cream-laid (kreuriatl), a a term applied 
to laid paper of a cream colour See Laih. 
Cream-nut (krem'mit). u Tlie fruit of the 
UerthoUetm e.rcetM of Soutli America, coin- 
nioiily called llrmd-aut 
Cream-pot (krem'pot). n A vessel for lioM- 
tug ereum 

Cream-slice (krem'sHs), n A sort of wooden 
knife with a made 1'J or 14 inehes long, used 
for skininiing eiviun from milk 
Cream -White (krem whit), a cream- 
cidoured 

llor 4 team white mule hi.v pastorii fcct 7eu»y.\on. 

Cream-wove (kivm'wov), a A term ap- 
plied to wove paper of u ereiim colour See 
\Vo\ K 

Creamy (krem'i). a 1 Full of ei\*nin. 

There e.ith trim luss, that vkini-. th«' milky 
To the sw.irt tribcv then iteamv howls allot 

2 Like ereaiii, having the natim* of ereaiu: 
luseioiis; uiietuouK • Creamg spray ' Teii- 
nyeon 'Your ereamu woriU out eoxeii ’ 
Beau d- FI 

Creance (kn^'ans). n IhY, fnmi Lh cir- 
ifcufiVi. Udief See CKEPKNOk 1 l.t Faith: 
belief Chaucer. -2 In falcoury, a fine 


small line fastened to a hawk's leash when 
it is first lured. 

Orouioe,t v.t (Fr.] To borrow money. 
Chaucer. 

Croant (krfi'ant), a. [L. erearu, creantu, 

S pr. of creo, to create ] Formative; crea- 
ve. [Rare.] 

We 

Sprang very l>eauteou& from the creant word 
V/hich thrilled around uii /?. A’. Bnmntne. 

Crease (ki‘es). n. {Wedgwood gives it a Colt 
origin, the same as Armor kriz, a wrinkle, 
a plait. It seems allied to Be. creie, Q. kraue- 
gen. to crisp, curl; L. erigjmg, crisp, curled.] 
A line or mark made by folding or doubling 
anytiiiiig; hence, a similar mark, however 
produced: siN>citlcally. the name given to 
certain lines necessary in the game of 
cricket; as. ImwUttg-creage, a line (I feet 
8 indies in lengtti. drawn upon the ground 
at each wicket, so that the Btuni|>s stand in 
the centre; retum-crea.ge, two short lines 
drawn at either end of the bowling-crease, 
within which Uie laiwler must be standing 
when be delivers his ball; m^tpina-creage, 
a line 4 feet in front of the wicket, and 
jiarallel w'ith the bowling -crease, and at 
least of tile same length, ^le space between 
the ]>opping and the bowling creases is the 
batsman ‘s proper ground, passing out of 
which he risks lieing put out of the game by 
a touch of the ball by one of the opiKisite 
side —2 A crcosing-tool (which see) 

Crease (kres). v t pret. & pp. creaged; ppr. 
ereatting To make a crease or mark in. 
as by ftilding or douiiling. 

Crease (kres), n. [Malay krig, kreg.] A 
M alay dagger. ‘ Tlie cursed Malayan creage.’ 
Teauygon. 

CreasiXlg (kresMng). n. In arch same as 
TUe-creagi ng (which see) 

Creasinjg-tOOl (krcs'lng-tid). n A tfiol used 
by w'oi^crs in sheet- metals in iirodiicing 
tubes and cylindrical iiiouldingH Jt coii- 
sists of a stake or siiiuH anvil, with grooves 
of different sizes across its surface. The 
metal is laid over these, and by means of a 
wire, or cylinder of iiietiil corresponding to 
tlie inner diinensiuiis of the curve required, 
is driven into the concavity of tlie proper 
groove 

Creasote, Creosote (kre'a sot, kre'o-sot), n. 
[Or. kreag, tiesli, and gftter, pivservor.J A 
suiistance discovoi'ed by Reicliciiliacli aliout 
ISJll ill wood-tar, from which It is separated 
by a tedious process, (*ofisisting in riTicatoil 
solution in potash, treatiiient w itli acid, and 
distillation li is generally obtained, how- 
ever. from the products of tin* destructive 
distillation of wood. (Veasote, in a )iui'e 
Hi!it.e. is oily, heavy, eolonrless. refracting 
liglit powerfully, having a sweetish buniing 
taste and a strong smell of peat smoke or 
Hiuoked meat. Jt is so poweifnl an anti- 
septic tliat if meat be plunged into a solu- 
tion of 1 per cent of ereusote, it does not 
putrefy Wood treated with it is not sub- 
ject to dry rot or oUier disease. It lias been 
used in surgery and medicine w’itb great 
success, and it is often an efifectual cure for 
toothaciie urisiiig from caries It is often 
fraudulently added to whisky, to give it 
tlie jteat-rei'k flavour. Written also Krea- 


Onatet (krMtO. a. Begotten ; composed; 
created. 

With hearts ereaU of ditty and of zeal. Shak. 

Crsatlc (^-at'ik), a. [Or. kreag, kreatot, 
flesh.] Relating to flesh or animal food.— 
Creatie nausea, or abhorrence of flesh food, 
is a symptom of some diseases. Spelled also 
Kreatic. 

Creatine (kre'a-tin). n. [Or. kreag, flesh.] 
(C 4 n 9 Ma 0 s.) A crystallizable organic sub- 
stance obtained from muscular fibre. 
Creatinine (kre-atan in), n. (C 4 H 7 KSO.) 
An alkaline, crystallizable substance ob- 
tained by the action of acids on creatine, 
and found in the juice of muscular flesh. 
Bee extract. 

This substance {creatintne). whU li also forms pris- 
matic ciystdls, moderately soluble in water, diners 
considerably from creatine in its (.iienucal relations. 

The relation of these two substances, both chemi- 
cal and physiological, pretty clearly indicate that 
creattmue is to be regarded as a derivative from 
creatine; for whilst the latter nrcdoniiiiates m the 
juire of flesh, alninst to the exclusion of the former, 
the former tircdominates in tlic urine almost to the 
exclusion or the latter. Lat^enter. 

Creation (kre-a'shon). n. 1 . The act of 
creatiug; tlie act of producing or causing 
to exist; and espeeially, the act of bringing 
this world into existence; as, the ereatum 
of man and other onmials, of plants, mine- 
rals. i&C. 

Chans heard his voice: him all Ids train 
followed in bright succession to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. Milton, 

2. The act of investing witli a new charac- 
ter; a]ipoiDtment: formation; as, the erm- 
timt of peers in England. 

They (the Piintans) esteemed tlirmselves rich in a 
more precious treasure, and rlnqiiiMit in a more sub- 
lime l.iiiguage. noblc.s by the right of an earlier crea- 
tion, and priest.s by the im]iositiun of a mightier 
hand. Macaulay. 

3 The tilings created; that which is pro- 
duced or caused to exist; creatures; the 
world; the universe. 

As subjects then the wtiole « reatum came 

Denham. 

A false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed br.iin Skak. 
Ciiuice pictures and creations of curious .irt 

Di\raett 

Creational (krc-a'shon-al), a. I’ertuiuiug 
to creation 

Creatlonisni (krc-ri'shon-izni). u 'I'lie doe- 
trine that a soul is specially created for each 
liunian fa*tus as soon us it is fonued in the 
woinii: opjiosed to Tradueuutigm ami In- 
fugionigm 

Creative (kre-ut'iv), a Having tlie power 
to create, or exerting the net of creation; 
as, creative faiiey ‘llie divine creative 
jMiwer.’ J)r Caird. 

( ir from the pimer of a peculiar eye , 
tir by I rratn'c fechuK overborne, 

I'.vcn III their fix'd .iiul str-aeiy lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a noviiiig iiiiiid 

II ordsworth. 

CreativeneSB (kre-Ht'iv-ues), n state of 
being creative. 

Creator (kre-at'»'r). n [L ] 1 flue wiio 
creates, produces, or constitutes, distinc- 
tively, the nlinigbty .Maker of all things; 
the Hc'ing tliat bestows existence or forms 
without any jircecdliig matter. 


gate 

Creastedt (krestVd), a. Crested; tufted; 
plumed Sjteugi'r 

Creasy (kres'l), a Full of creases; eliarac- 
terized by creases ' T<i tempt tlie babe 
wlio rear’d his ercagu arms ’ Teauygon. 

Great (kre'at), n. |Fr ] In the maiuye, an 
usher to a riding master 

Creatable (kre-at'a-bl). a. Tliat may be 
created 

Create (kri’-af). Vl. pret A pp. created; 
ppr creating jL rivo, erratw wi, to create; 
from same root as Skr kri, to make ] 1 . 1 ’o 
produce from nothing; to bring into being; 
to euuse to exist 

111 the bcgiiiiiiiig, iH>d created tbc heaven and the 
ciirtli tieii 1 I 

2 To make or form, by investing with a 
new* character; to constitute; to apjHiint; 
as. to create one a peer or baron; to create 
u manor 


Kc-niumber thy t reator m the il.ij«, of lliy jouth. 

1 'i mi 1 

It is tlie jioets and artists of Gn-rcc who arc at the 
Siiiiic tunc Its prophets, Uu-treaton nf its di\ inities, 
and the revcalers of its theuhigical beliefs 

Dr Caird 

2 Tlie thing Unit creates, jiiudueeh, or 
enuses. 

Creatorshlp (kre-at'i^r-ship), n The state 
or condition of a creator 
Creatress (kre-at'res), a She who cn iites, 
jimdiiees, or constitutes 
Cfreatural (kre'tur-ul), a Belonging to a 
creature, iiaviiig tlie qualities of a creature. 
Creature (kie'mr), n lO.Fr. creature. L.L 
treat urn See (TiEATK ) 1 1 That wliich is 

created ; a thing * Water, a creature so 
comnion and needful ’ Fuller 

God's first ( reature was light. Bacon. 

2 A created iieiug. any living being. 

t ct crime in her couhl iie\cr creature find Spenser, 


I I *Yafe von 

('iMii(Kimons til our person Shah { 

3 To lie the tu'casioii of, to bring about; to . 
cause, to pmduce 

l.oiig .ibstiiieiK e iv troublesome by the iinensinciib 
it ( rra/oi in the stoinai h Artuthnot j 

4 Tolioget, to generate; to bring forth t 

This shall l>r written for the geiieration to come: j 
and the iieuplc which xholl be created, shall praise 
the la)rd l\. cii. t 8 j 


For so work the lionet -bees. 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a fieopled kingdom. Shah. 
Millions of sniritii.a! creatures walk the earth 
I'liscen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 

.Mtlfott 

3. A human lieing, in contempt or endear- 
ment; as. an idle creature; what a crea- 
ture ' a pretty creature; a sweet creature. 
' Poor creature. * J ohngon. 

The world hath not a sweeter creature Snah. 


Fiite, fhr, fat. fall; mfi. met. h4ir: pluc, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfllH*. tub. bpll; oil, pound; U, Be. abune; y. Sc. icy. 
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4 ; A person who owes his rise and fortune 
to another; one who is subject to the will 
or influence of another; an instrument; a 
tool. 

Cireat princes thus, when favourites they raise. 

To justify their grace, tlieir creatures praise. 

Dryden, 

Both Charles himself and his creature Laud. 

Matautay, 

Creature (kre'tur), a. Of or belonging to 
the body; as, creature comforts. 

CreatureleSBt (kre'tur-]e.s), a Alone; soli< 
tary; without the coiuiniuionship of crea- 
tures. 

God w.is ali.iiic 

And creaturelcii at first. Donne 

Greaturely (krd'tur-li), «. of or pertaining 
to the creature; having the tiualiiies of or 
resembling a creature. [Kare.J 

Christianity rested on tlie belief that t;nd made ail 
things very good, and that the evil in the world w.v, 
due to sill— to tlic perversity ot tlic creafurriy will. 
Prof Phut 

Creaturealllp (krg'tur-ship). n. The state 
of a creature. [Rare.] 

Oreaturizet (kre'tftr-iz), v t. To render of 
the nature of a creature; to animalizc. 

This sisterly relation and rnnsanginnity . would 
, . . degrade and th.it imnid.ine soul 

Cuthforfh, 

Creaze (krez), n. In viininff, the tin in the 
middle part of the washing pit 

0rebrlCO8tate(kre-l)ri-koRt'ut),a. fL croher, 
crebri, close, and costa, a rib ) In conch. 
marked with closrly sot viiis or ridges 

OrebrlBUlcatetkie-lirl Bid'kutl.tt IL creher, 
crebri, close, and so leas, a furrow | In 
etnich. marked witii closely-set transverse 
furrows 

Orebritudet (krc'bri-tnd), 11 |L errbri- 
ttuio, from ervher, close ) Krciiuentncss 

Orebroust (krO'bms). a [lj. ereher, close, 
frequent.] Krequeut 

Creche (knwli), a iJ’r See (’UATfii ] A 
public nursery for the children of poor 
wouiGU who have to work out during the 
day, where, for a small payment, they arc 
nursed, and, if the parents do not siqqily 
food, for a small e-\tra payment fed iluring 
the day The children remain with tlicir 
parents at night. 

efredence (kre'detis), n rL.L credent ia, be- 
lief, from L eredens, credent ts, Y\i uX eredo, 
to believe 1 1 Relief ; credit, reliance of 
the mind on evidenci* of facts derived from 
other sources than personal knowiedge, as 
from the testimony ol others. 

The grniiiid of tndt’tut «ris the SkIiiio ni liotli; 
naiiicly, that the duLtriiiv. taught were worthy oi 
(;ud It ar/tnrtoH 

2. That which gives a claim to credit, lie- 
lief, or coiilldeiice, credentials; as, a letter 
of credence, whlcli is intended to commend 
the bearer to the confidence of a tliird per- 
son 

He left his itideme to iii.ikc good the rest 

'J ytuiah 

3. Eccles the small table by the side of the 
altar or eominunioii table, oii wliie.li tiio 



Credence Taldr. St. Cross, near Winchester 

bread and wine are placed before they are 
consecrated - 4 In ineduroal times, a sort 
of buffet or sidelMiard where the meats were 
tasted before they were served to tluj guests, 
a.-* a precaution against poisoning -SVN. 
Belief, credit, conflileiiee, trust, faith. 

Credencet (kre'dens). v t 'J’o give credence 
to ; to believe. * In eredcncimj his tales ’ 
Skelton. ^ ^ 

Credeud (kre-dend'), Same as Creden- 
dUM 

Credendum (kre-den'duni), n pi Cre- 
dondft (kre-den'da) [L I In theol some- 
thing to be l>elicved; an article of faith, as 
distinguished from agendum, a thing to be 
done, or a practical duty. 


Gredunt (krd'dent), a. 1. Believing; giving 
credit; easy of belief. ' If with too credent 
oar TOU list his song.* Shak.~% Having 
credit; not to be questioned. [Karo or ob- 
solete in btitli uses.] 

My authority bears a credent hulk. 

That no particular scuiuLii once can touch. Shat. 

Credential (kr6-dou'shi-al), a. Oivhig a 
title to credit * Credential letters ou both 
sides.' Camden. 

Credential (kre-den'shi-al). n. 1. That 
which gives credit; that which gives a title 
or claim to confidence. |Ktu‘e in singular.] 

For this great tloniinioii here 
W'hich over other lusists wc c laini. 

Reason our best credenhat tioth appear. 

Pui ktngkamshtre. 

2 pi. Testimonials or certificates given to a 
person as the warrant on which belief, credit, 
or authority is claimed for him among 
strangers; as the letters of commendation 
and power given by a govommeiit to an 
aiidiasMudor or envoy, which give him cri'dit 
at a foreign court * To produce his eretlen- 
tials that he is indeed (bid’s iiuibassudor.' 
Trench. 

Credibility (ki-od-i-biri-ti), n |Fr credi- 
bilitc, from 1, credihilui ] Credibloness; be- 
lievableiiess, both of persons and things; the 
quality or state of a circtimslnuee wliieh 
rendera it possible to lie believed or uhicli 
admits Iwlief on rational prim'iples, the 
quality or state of a thing whieb involves 
no eontradietion or absurdity ‘ The credi- 
bility at facts ’ Middleton ‘The credibility 
of witnesses.' MiddUdon 
Credible (kroil'i-h1). a. [L. credihilis 1 Tliat 
may be lielieved, worthy ot credit: applied 
to persons aini things, us, a eredihU' person 
is one of known viuiicity uiitl iiitegritj, or 
whose veracity may (aiii> iletlnceil from 
circunistanceH a thing is credible when it. 
is known to be possilile, or \vlieii it involves 
no eontradietion or absurdity, lint it is more 
ereddde when it is known to eoiiie within 
the oriUnar> bias or operations of niituri*. 

No OIK* c.iii ilfiiionstr.itc to me th.it then* is siith 
.III is1.iikI ol ].iui III t. >ct. up III the tcstmiuiiy of 
iredifu'e |icrsuii., I .im free Irom doubt 

//•/ Tii’M\on. 

Things ,irc m.idf tretUMc either by the known 
I oitdiMoii .mil qn ility of the iitlerer, or by the iii.iiii- 
ft si Ilk* lihooil »»l iriilli III theinsclves, llooArr 

CredibleneSB (kred'i-bl-ties), n (Tedildlity; 
ai/rthiiiess of ladief, just elaim to eredit 
' Tile credible ness of these mirratives ‘ Jiaeon 

1 Rare | 

Credibly (kred'i-bli), ade Jii u muiiner that 
lieserves belief, with good auiliority to sup- 
port lielief 

Credit (kred'it), II iKr credit: 1. ereditam 
See (’KKKli J 1 Ihdief, faith, a reliaiiee or 
resting of tfie mind on tlie truth of some 
thing said or done- used both subjei’iively 
ami objcctivel}, as in the folloaiiig two 
c.\tractH 

Wh.it though no rredt/ doubting wiis in ly give? 

'I lu f.iir .Old iniioteiil sli.dl still btliev* /’i/r 
*1 hen e iio ( oiii|MiMtioii in thesr. iiew' 

J li.il giv» s tlii’iu reJtf SfniA 

2 Reputation derived from the eonfldein e 
of others, esteem, estimation, honour, good 
opinion fniitided on a belief of a man’s vei- 
acity, integrity, abilities, and virtue . as, a 
physician in high credit with his bretlireu 

Yes, whili I live no ri« li m imbk kii.oe 

bh.dl H.ill 111* w«>rld iii/re/Zi'lo Jus gi.ivi Pope 

3 That whieh proriiii*s or is entitled to 
belief oreonlldeiice; authority derived from 
chill actei Ol reputiitioii, ns, we believe u 
stor> on the eiedit of the narrator 

Wt .in t .nitLiit to i.ikt mis *in your Lfcdit, 

Hooker 

4 Jiiflneiicr derived from the reputation 
for veracify or integrity, or from tlie good 
opinion Ol' confidence of others, iiitiTest; 
jMiwer derived from weight of ihupictcr, 
from friendship fldtlity. or other cause, as. 
tlic minister has credit with the prince; lue 
your credit w ith your friend in my favour. 

Wliost tredtt with thr judge 
Could fm h vour brother from *hc iii.inuLles of law 
ShaA 

Ti In COM trust, transfer of goods in confi 
deuce of future oayment VVheii the nicr- , 
ehant gives a credit he sells his wares on an ; 
expressed oi inqilied promise that tlie pur- i 
chaser will pay for them at a future time 
The seller fietievcs in tlut solvability and 
probity of the imrchaser, uinl delivers his 
giHids ou tliat belief or trust; or he delivers 
them on the credit or reputation of the pur- 
chaser The purchaser takes what is sold 
i ou credit In like manner, money is lent 
n?i the credit of the IgjiTOWor. 


Maaufactures were rude, credit almost unknown, 
society therefore recovered fniiii the shock of war 
almost as soon as the actual Luiiflict was over. 

6, The capacity of being trusted. or%6 
reputation of solvency and probity which 
entitles a man to lie trusted: as. this mer- 
chant has good credii with the manufac- 
turers, but that one has none. —7. In ftooAr- 
keeping, the side of on account in which 
payment is enteivd: opimsed to debit; as, this 
article is ctiiTied to one's credit anil Uiat to 
his debit s The notes or hills which are 
issued by the govcrumeiitor by eorporations 
or individuals, which eiiviilate on the eon- 
fldeiice of men in the ability and disposition 
in those who issue them to redeem them. 
They are soiiietimes ealled bills qf credit. — 
9. The time given for payment for lands 
or goods sold on trust; as. a long eredit, 
or a sliort crei/if.—io A sum of money duo 
to any person ; anything valuable stand- 
ing oil tlie creditor side of an aceouiit; 
as. A has a credit on the books of B ; the 
credits iut* more tliuii baliiueed by the debits. 
[Ill this sense the word has the plural num- 
ber I liCtter of eredit, an order given by 
bunkers or others at one place to enable a 
Iiersoii to receive money from their agents 
at another plai'c A letter of eredit is not 
transferable. Public eredit, the enntldencu 
which men eiittu'tniii in the ability and dis- 
jiositioii of a nation to makegood its eiigage- 
iiients with its creditors; or the estimation 
ill which individuals bold the pnblle pro- 
mises of iMiymciit, whether such promises 
an' i‘xpresHe'd or inqilied. The term is also 
apidied to the general eredit of iiullvidiials 
ill a nation : when meivlmiits and others are 
wealthy and piiiictnul in fiilillliiig eiigagu- 
ments, or when they tninsuet business with 
hoiiiitir and tldclity: or when tnuisfiu's of 
jiroperty are made with ease for ready pay- 
ment. *So we speak of the eiedit of a bunk 
when general coiilidi'iue is pbwed in its 
ability to redeem its notes, and the credit 
of a mercantile lioiisi rests on its supposed 
ability ami probity, whieb induce men to 
trust to its etigugemeiits When the public 
credit is qiiestioiialdt^ it raiHes the priuniuiii 
on loans Myn Belief, fuitli, trust, eoiitl- 
dciicc, favoiii, iiitliieiice, name, ebaracter, 
rcpiitalion, lionmir 

Credit (kred'it ), c.f l To believe; to confide 
ill the triitli of. as, to credit ii report or the 
man who tells it 

Ni>» I iliiiD^i my miiitl, 

Aiirl p.irlly t rfdit tiling . tli.it ilti |irrs.iKi S/itik, 

2 Ti> ^riist, to sell, or lend in eontldeiiee of 
future paymcitt.tis, tocm/HgoodHor moiiev. 

3 To iirocuii’ (I’cdit or honour to. to do 
credit; to give rc|mtalioii or honour to 

I ( .ill llicm fiirtli til cndit hrr Shak 

M.iy h»*ri* In t inuniiinriit sl.iiul so, 

'I o ( ritiit tins rinli IVtifler 

4 I'oeiiteiTipon tbectcdit sidiMif an iircoiiiit; 
to give credit for, ns, to eiedit the amount 
)mid, to credit to a man the interest paid on 
a bond 

Creditability (krctrit u-ldr'i-tl), n. Thu 
quality of lieing creditaiilc 

Creditable (kred'it-u blj, a 1 t Worthy of 
liclief; criMlildc 'Creditable witnesses.* 
Ladhnv 2 Keputabli', tliat may lie enjoyed 
or I'xen isud witli reputation or esteem; es- 
iimtdde ‘A creditable way of living ' dr- 
bathaot 

CredltableneBB (l* t-eiril-a-bl-nes), n. Repu- 
tation, estimation 

Creditably (kred'il-a-bli). adr Reputably; 
with credit, witlioiit disgrace 

Crddlt Fonder (kra de fo/i-sya), n I I*r I A 

K iiliar modi> of raising money on luiid in 
nee, the peeuliarity of wbieh is Unit Mio 
repaynient of tlie loiin is l>y an annuity 
terminubit*. at a certain date 
Crddlt Mobllier (kriide mb -be lya), n. 
|Kr I A setieme whieli originated in Krance 
in its objects )M:ing to undertake trad- 
ing enterprises of all kinds on the prim iple 
of limited Imidllty, to buy up existing 
trading eompunies, and to tarry on the 
business of iiankers and stock jobbers 
Creditor (krodUU-r), n IL Hnv CliKKb 1 
1 A pfirsori to whom a sum tif money or 
other thing is due by tdjiigatioii, proinise, or 
ill law . proiierly, one who gives ereilit in 
eoiiimeree. fmt in a general sense, one wht> 
has a just claim for money, eomdative to 
debtor 

( * editor! havr l^rttfr wieitn.irK's than »kl»tors 

hraitklin. 

2 i Hue wlio lielievcs *Tlie easy creditors 
of novelties ’ Daniel Creditor's bill, in 
lave, a bill in equity, tiled by one or moro 


clLcAaln; d». Sc. locA; g,po; j.job; h, i’r. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, fAen; th, f/un; w, toig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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creditors, by and in behalf of him or them- 
selves, and all other creditors who shall 
come in under the decree, for an account 
of the assets and a due settlement of the 
estate. 

OredltreSB (kredMt-res), n. Same as 

Creditrix 

CbradltrlX (kred'it-riks), n. A fenuilc 
creditor 

OredO (kre'do). n. [L. See CttKEU.J I'lic 
creed, us said or suriff in the service of Die 
Roriiaii Catholic (Miurch. 

Oredllllty (kre-dfi1i-ti). n. [Fr crHuliu': 
li. credmitaH, from creduluH. Sec CUEDli- 
liOVK. I Kasiness of belief; a wuukiiesH of 
mind liy which a [>erson is disposed to be- 
lieve or yield his assent tr> a declaration or 
pruiiosition without suftie.iont evidence of 
the truth of what is said or iiropoHcd; a dis- 
position to ladieve on sliKht evidence or no 
evidenue at all. 

To hflicve III Christi.inity, witlimtl kiiuuinr wl>V w' 
belirve it, is not Christl.iii (•iitli, Iml liiiinl 

II ‘hately 

OredUlOUB (kreiru lus), a [L frrduIuH, 
from credo, to lielieve j 1 A])t to lielieve 
without Hiitllcient evidence; uiisiispectinK; 
easily deceived 

A rredu/ou\ f.itlicr. .nnt .1 hrollior iinlilo, 

Whosi ll•ltllrl Is so f.ir fniiu iloiiii; iiiirin 
'I ii.it Ilf siis|ir( t- iioiii' ShaA' 

2 t believed too readily 

T'was Ik jjusm'ssi iI iiu uitli your ir^dn/ou\ (Ic.itli 

/I’rt/i/ if /•/ 

— SupemtitijHiK, Credulous, Biyoted. See 
under sii l•J<:n.sTlTIuuti. 

OredulOUBly ( kred ' u ins - li ) , adi) With 
eiviliility 

OredulOttBneBS (krtMl'n luH-neH). n. <?redu- 
ilty, eiiHineMs of lielief; readiness to believe 
witiioiit suftlrient evidence 

lirvoiiii.ill ( ti i 1 iililvistli«'(r/’iO(/<>/<o/fit ofutlicists, j 
who Ilf lii'vi lliu t ii.im i (oiiUl iit.iki tin worl<l wIk-ii 
II 1.111110I IniiM .1 li'fiisf S ( I'tirAr 

Oreed (kred). H |A Hux creda; Fr. It and 
Sji credit, Iroin L ereilo, 1 believe, tlie first 
word of the ApostleK’ <'n*ed ] 1. A brief 
suiniiiary of tiie articles of diristiun faith; 
us. the A)ioHtoIie Creed 'I'litt K ukUhIi ( fliiireh 
ndopts, as ‘ tlioroiiKidy to he reeeiveti ami 
believed,’ tlie three ancient ereeiis, called 
the Aposllcs* (‘reed, tlic Athivnusinn (‘reed, 
and (he Nicenc (‘reed, but does not consider 
any of tlicin to be inspired The ('liureli of 
Home adopts. uIoiik witii these, the creed 
of th(« Council of (‘onstantiuoplo. The creed 
of the (‘liiirch of Scotland is contained in iier 
Confessioij of Faith besides these eivcds, 
iliere arc iiuiiierous ('onfessions of Faith, 
winch have been udiipted by diiturent 
chui'ches and studs 

Frrjili'jii III fiiitli, but iitirc in iIitiIs, 

At l.isl hr lu.it his iiiiisu out 

*1 hrii lives iiior<‘ I, nth 111 honest ilniilit, 

Iliheve nil , iImii hi h.ill the inrd\ lenny\<m, 

2 Any system of principles which are believed 
tir profeHseii 

Creed, i Crede i (kreil), u t 'I’o credit; t<i 
believe 

I ni.irvi lleil, when .is I, m ,1 siibiei t ^o new to this 
riKe, > mil iMleil not iii\ ii.nnr, «hv this .nilhor deffiiil- 
iii^' ih.il |i.irl nhii h is so , ttedrd by the |ieo|ile woiilil 

1 mil e I'l his Mtit'H 

Oreeic (kri^k), u [A. Sax crerra, a creek, a 
bay ; con 1* hreek, wlieiice Fr crujue, nil 
inlet, ivel.kriJfi, a crack, a comer; sw dial. 
krik, a corner, a creek, a cove, jHU'haps also 
W crii/, a crack. eruwU. a creek, and K. 
crook I 1. small inlet, ba>. or cove, a rii- 
cosa in the shore tif tlie sea 01 of a river 
They disi.o\ered n » ertaiii , wt wiih t shore 
Alls XXI 11 \t) 

2 Any turn or winding "I'lic passuKc of 
alleys, ereetes, uiiil narrow lands ‘ Shnk - 

3 A Binall river; a rivulet ‘ l,cHser stivams 
and rivulets arc denominated creeks ' (ioUi- 
smith. [The word is often used in tins last 
*euao in the I'liited States and Australia, 
but rarely in Kiifrluud.l 

Oreaky (krdk'i), u (\mtaiuinK creeks; full 
of creeks; winding. ‘The crecky shore.' 
Spenser 

Ch^l (kr^l). n. [Qael. eraidhleay; sanie root 
as crudh*. I An osier basket or pannier; 
■])ecitically. a liasket for earrying on the 
back; as, a tlsh- wife’s creel; an angler's creel. 

be in a creel, or to have one s leits in a 
creel, to lalsuir under some teni)H>i‘ary con- 
fusion or stupefaction of mind. (Scoteh.) 
Oroap (kre^p)* r I pret Jk pp. crept; ppr creep- 
ittp I A. Sax ere^jHiH, to creep, to crawl; 
cog. I), krttipen, L (J kniften, feel, krjupa, 
Sw. kryjfa, Dan. Arrj//*e, all meaning to creep 
or crawl; perhaps from rta)! of eniMp.l 
1 To move with the belly on the ground I 
or the surface of any otlior body, as a worm 


or serpent without legs, or as many insects 
with feet and very short legs; to crawl. — 
2. To move along the ground, or on the sur- 
face of any other body, in growth, as a vine; 
to grow along. 

Oh, a dainty plant i*. the ivy green. 

That creej^th o'er rums old. Ihckens. 

3 To move slowly, feebly, or timorously; as, 
an old or iuflnii man, who creeps alauit his 
cliamher. 

The whining sfhooUjoy . . . creeptfii' like 

L'liwillingly to school Sha*. 

\Vi tmilc .1 htilr lio.'it to creep along the sra-shore 
as f .tr .1 » < <cno.i. rt ddtson. 

4 To move slowly and insensibly, as time. 

'J n-iiifirrow. .mil to-morrow, .'iiid tu-niorruw, 

L rirpi 111 this petty fiace fruiii d.'iy tu day. S/iak. 

f» To move secretly; to move so as to escape 
dettu tioii or prevent suspicion; to enter uii- 
ohserved "J’he sophistry which creeps into 
most of the books of argument. ’ Locke. 

(if this sort art. they who creep into houses and lead 
(..ipluc billy wiiiuiui 2 Tim 111. 0. 

Stii h .IS for their bellies* sake 
O etp .ttid intrude, and climb into the fold. MtUon. 

f> 'I'o move or tiehave with extreme servility 
or liiimility; t<» move as if aifected with a 
sense of extreme limniliation or terror. ‘A 
ervepiny sycophant ' Goodrich. 

Like a guilty thing 1 creep Tettny\on 
7. To have a seiisation such as might lie 
caused liy worms or insects creeping on the 
skill of Uu: body; us. the sight made my 
fh‘Hh creep 

Creep (krttp), n In mininy, a sinking down 
of the strata overlying a working, tlie floor 
being at the same time pusheil ii)>: so (*a11ed 
liecause it lakes olact; very gradually This 
hapfiens when the ]>ilhirs of the workings 
are too small, or the strata on whieli they 
rest are soft 

Creeper (krep'<T), n 1 one who erttejis; that 
which creeps, a i-eptile 2 luhut a creeping 
plant, whii'h moves along the siii'fnce of the 
earth, or ittta<*lies itsidf to some other liody, 
ns ivy ‘ Windei's 01 ereejn’rs, as ivy, brioiiy, 
and woodbine ’ Bacon 3 An iron useil to 
slide along the grate in kitchens 4 A kind 
of jiatteii or clog worn by women; also, an 
appliunee W'ltli iron points fixed on a shoe to 
Iirevent slipping A An instrument of iron 
with hooks or claws for drugging the liottom 
of a well, river, or harbour, and bringing up 
wliat may la* there. ( 1 11 this stuise used 1 iHcii 
ill the plural. I - (1 pi. The po]iular name of 
a family of birds ((‘erthimlaM which strongly 
reseiiiltie the wtiodpeekei's 111 their habit of 
(Teepiiig on the sttuiis of trees, supporting 
themselves oil the strong c|uills projecting 
from the tail-fenthcrs, ami of seciiriiig their 
fiHMl by ail exscrtile tongue The common 
creeper {Certhia fumiliaris) is Kiiropeaii, 
Imt IS represented by American species It 
is one of our smallest birds, the slender 
curved lull is us lai'gu as the head; the tail 
coverts arc stiff ami jioiiited at the extre- 
mities. and the hind toe is larger than the 
middle one. The w'Hll-ereeper(7Vc/iwt/roma 
invrarui) of .Southern Euroiu' senrehes for 
its insect prey on walls and rocks. The 
family is found in all parts of the world, the 
I’olyiiesiuu Islands iNibsessing in the (Irtho- 
ii.> X a vtTy close analogue to the wood(H;ckers, 
while the Hraxilinii Deiidroeohiptes resem- 
bles, not merely in its greatly-curved bill, 
but also in the nrniiigemeut ami brilliant 
colour of its feathers, the small liuiuuilng- 
birds niiioiig which it lives 7 One of a 
breed of fowls with legs so slmrt that they 
jump rather than walk 
Creephole (kreplidl). n 1 A hole into 
wliltdi an aniiual may creep to escaia* notice 
or danger 2 A subterfuge; an excuse 
Oreeplng Crowfoot tkrt*p"iiig-krf.-f\it), n 

The popular name of Jlanunettlus repens, a 
huttereu]) with long riiiiiiei's which grows 
ill iiieadowH and pastures. 

Oreopingly (krep'mg-li). adr Hy creeping; 
slowly ; ill the niaiiiier of a reptile 
Creeplet (kre'pl), n. 1 A creeping animal; 
a rt'ptile; a senient or vi)»er 

There Is one creeping licast. or long ertepie (as the 
n.iiiie IS III Devonshire), that hath a r.'iUle .0 his tail ; 
Ih.it iloih ihsiiiver Itis age Mortbn. \ 

2. A cripple. 

Thou knowest how lame a creeple the world is. 

Ihtnne. 

CrooBO (krf>s), H A Malay dagger; a crease. 
CrooBh, CrelBh (kreshX n. (See Ukease J 
(Irease, tsillow. (Scotch.] 

OreOBll, Crelkh (kr^i), v.t To grease. 
(Scotch. 1 To ereesh one's loo/, lit. to grease 
one’s palm; to give one a consideration for 


some benefit conferred or expected; to bribe 
one. 

CreeBlile, OreeBby (kreshl), a. Greasy. 

(Scotch.] 

Kilmarnock wabsters, hdge and claw. 

An’ pour your rrw.rA<k nations. . . . 

Swith to the Laigh Kirk ane an' a*. Sums. 

GrelBb, n. and v.t See Creesh 

Cremaillere (kre-mal-yar^). 91. [Fr.] In fort. 
a defensive line of circumvallation traced 
in the form of a saw, with the view of de- 
livering both oblique and cross tires. 

Cremate (kre'm&t). v. t prot. & pp cremated; 
pr erematiny. (L. cremo, creinatum, to 
uni.] I'o liiirn; to dispose of, as a human 
body, by burning instead of interring 

Cremation (kre-uuVshon), n. [L. eremalio, 
from cremo, tu bum ] Thu act or custom of 
cremating ; 11 burning, as of the burning of 
the dead. This practice was frequent In 
ancient times, instead of burial, and in our 
own times it has lieen advocated by many 
scientific men, and ill some places introduced. 
Various methods of cremation have been 
proposed, the gi‘cat difilculty being to con- 
Huniu the body without jicrmitting the 
escape of noxious exhalations, and without 
mingling the ashes with foreign substaiiees. 
'With W Siemens’s a]>]tarHtus(u moditication 
of the plan of Sir Jlenry Thompson) the body 
is exposed to the coinliiiicd aetion of highly 
heated air and couihiisiihlc gases, so as to 
he entirely efinsuined without inixiiig any 
foreign suhstauce with the uslicb, w’liile the 
fnniaee is so constructed that no noxious 
ofiliiviuni escapes from it. 

CremationiBt (kre-ma'shon-ist). n. One 
who advocates or favours the jiractiec of 
cremation, that is of buniiiig the buiUes of 
the dead insteail of interring tlieni. 

Crematory (ki-e ' ma - to ri). a ( ‘oniiectcd 
with or employed in ereniutiou; as, a crema- 
tory furnace 

Cremocarp (kre'ino-karp). /! ((Jr k remao, 
J liung, and kitrpos, fruit | A fruit, as that 
of umliellifcrs, consisting of two or more 
imleliisctent, inferior, om‘-sccded carpels, 
adhering round a distinct and sejiurable 
axis 

Cremona (kre-mo'na), n A general name 
givt'ii to violins made at (‘renioiia, the capi- 
tal of Milan, in the seventeenth eentnry, by 
the Aniuti family, and b> Strailnarius at 
the (‘ommeiieement of the eigbteentb cen- 
tury These instruments excel all others, 
ami are therefore highly pri/.(‘d 

Cremona (kre-mo'na). n. A imine given to 
u stop in the organ, being an J!]nglish cor- 
ru])tion of krummhorn, an ancient w'liid- 
iiistriimeiit which the sto)> was originally 
designed tuiniitute. See (‘ko-Morn a.K Rl’MM- 
tioRN 

Cremor (kre'mor), n [T. See (.'rkaxi 1 
Cream; any exjiressed juice of grain; jeast; 
scum; usuiistance resembling cream * Chyle 
or cremor ' Jiny 

\ CremoBin,t Cremosinet (kiein'o-zin), n. 

j See (’RIMSt)N 

' Creme, n. see Kkk^is 

I Crenate, Crenated (kre'nat, kre'nut-ed). a. 
(L crena, a noteli, whence m'uofuA.iiotched | 
Notched; indented; scalloped hi hot. a 
crenate leaf has its niurgiii cut into even 



Crenate Leaf Douhiv-i renate Leaf. 


and roiiiidi'd notches or sealliqis When 
the scallops have smaller ones upon them, 
a leaf is said to be ticuiWp-creimfe -- In eofom. 
a crenate margin is a margin with iiideii' 
tations, not sufficient to be called teeth, the 
exterior of which is rounded. 
Crenato-dentate (kre'na-tA-den'tat ). u. In 
bat applied to a leaf divided at the edge 
iuto triangular notches 

Crenatula (kre-nat'u-la). n A genus of bi- 
valve shells of the iniissel and iH>arl -oyster 
family The hinge shows a ntw nf roundish 
or oval pits, making it ap)iear as if creuu- 
lated This shell is found in sponges, and 
moored to corallines. 

Crenature (kre'ua-t&r), n. A tooth of a cre- 
nate leaf, or any other part tliat is crenate. 


F&te, far, fat, fall; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ii6tc, not, robve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. ahuae; y. Sc. fey. 
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Gre&<d0^t v.%. To crinkle. 'The houae is I 
er&nded to and fro.’ Chaucer. 
Cronote(krengkl),n. iV’auf. a cringle (which 
aee). 

Orenelft n. [0.1*^. crenel. Pr. creneaUy from ■ 
L. erena, a notch. J The iHiuk ut the top of 
a helmet 

CSrenhllate (kre'nel-lat), V t. To funiigh, oa a 
parapet or breastwork, with ei*eiielle8 or in- 
dentations for the garrison to fire through; 
to indent; to notch 

ChTBUellated (kri^'nel-lat-ed). p and a. PiU'- 

uished with ercii- i 

dies, as a parapet itr 
breast - work ; em- 
battled ; indented ; 
notched; siiecifical- 
ly, in ardi. applied 

CrcnclUtciJ or EuilwttleU 
battled or indented Moulding, 

mouldings of fre- 
quent oecurrence in buildings of the Nor- 
man style 

Crenellatiou (kre-nel-la'siion). n 1 The 
act of foriniiig ereiielles U The state or 
condition of being erciiclhited. —3 A notch 
or indentation. 

Crenelle (kre-nen, n. [(>. Kr. rrend, iroin 
L erena, a notcli.] An embrasure in an 
eniliuttled parapet or breastwork, originally 
desigiK'd for archers to shoot llirougli; an 
indentation, a notch 

Crenelled (krO'ueld). a Tlie same as Cre- 
nateil 

Crenffle. Crenkle (kreng'gl, kreng'kl), u 

A cringle (winch see). 

Crenlc (kren'ik), « l(Jr kivne. a spring ) 
The term apidied to an organic, pale-yellow, 
lincrystallnsalileacidtliscovered liy Her/ehus 
ill vegetable mould and in the ochrcoiis 
deposits of ferruginous waters 
Crenllabrus (kre ni hViirns), n [L nym, 
a slit, and lahnnn, a Ii]» j A gi*niisof tLshes, 
of the section Acauthopterygii and family 
Labriihe. to w'hich tlie gilt-head or golden 
maid, and Ihegoldllnnyorgohisiiiny belong 
Crenulate, Grenulated (kre'nu-lat.kn«'nu- 
lut-ed). a 1 111 iiift having (he edge cut 
into very small scallops, as a lent 'J In 
conch a t(‘rm applied to the indented mar- 
gin of ashell The tine saw like <‘dge of tie* 
shell of the eockh* which fits so nicely into 
the opposite shell is a familial exanqde 
Creole (kreVd), u I h'r rrculc. Sp erhtUtt. 
saiil to he of .Negro origin J 1 In the West 
Indies and Spaiiisli America, a native of 
those (‘oiintries descended from Knropeaii 
ancestors 2 A native of the West Indies 
and Spanish Aiiierieaof any colour, but not 
of indigenous Idood [This is now the gen- 
eral meaning ] 

1 lie %v<ird I ift'lf iiiiMiis .i ii.itivr of a W«-sl Iiuli.in 
colony, wlictlirr III- 1 >1 bl.n k, wliiti-, oi o( tin- < oloiiri il 
population < Kinnuttiitl 

Creolean (kre ore-an), a. I'ertaining to or 
resembling iTeoles 

Creosote (kre 'o-sot), n See ('KKASol't; 
Crepance, Crepane (kiv'pans. kre'jian), >« 

(L crepo. to liurst J A wound in a horse's 
leg. euu.sed by the slioe of one hind ftmt 
crossing and striking the other hiiid-foot 
It sometimes degenerates into an nicer. 
Crepll,t n Aciip|»le. Chaucer. 

CreplB (kre'pis), /< [L ; Cir Arepw | Hawk's 
heard, u genus of pluiits, nat tinier t'ompo- 
sitie, containing iiiimertMis s]m‘cics of Iier- 
haeeous annuals with milky juice, natives 
of Eurojie anil Asia, anil rising to the height 
of 1 or ftiot 'J'he leaves uiv radical, ami 
the flowei'H niiineroiis, .small, yellow, or 
jiiiridisli, with tht* corollas all lignhite 
Crepltailt (krep'it-ant), a Itclathig to tin* 
sound of the lungn in piieiiinoniu, crackling 
Crepitate (krep'it-at). i i pret & pp 
ated; ppr crepitating. [L crenitu, crejut- 
aturn, freq from ciepo, to eiackle (whence 
crecice), pndiahly from same root as A Sax. 
hretipan, Icel hropa, () JI (i hruefau, to 
call , K croup ] 'J'o crackle . to sna{» , to 
burst with a small sharp uiniipt sound 
rapidly repeated, as salt in fire or tluring 
calcination It dilfei-s from detoiutte, which 
signifies to burst with a single loud repttrt 
Crepitation (krep-it a'shon). n. 1 Tlie act 
of imrstlng witli a frei|iient refietition of 
sharp sounds, the noise of some salts in cal- 
cination; crackling - 2 The noise of frac- 
tured bones when moveil by u surgeon to 
ascertain a fracture 3 The crackling noise 
produced by pres**ure uis»n a cellular mem- 
brune when it emitaiiis air 4 A term for 
one of the sounds detected in the lungs by 
auscultation; the jieculiar rattle of pneu- 
monia 


The diy sounds thus proceeding from the nir-ims- 
sages I will call rhonchus , . . and the moist sounds 
crtfUatMHS, Dr P. M. Latltam, 

CropltUB (kre'pi-tus), u. The Latin equiva- 
lent of Cre}ntation (which sec) 

(hrepon (kre'pon). «. | Kr ] A tine stuif, made 
either of lino wind or of wool and silk, of 
which the warp is twisted much harder than 
the weft. 'I'he erepons of Naples cousist 
altogether of silk. 

Crept (krept). pret A pn. of ctvep. 
Crepuscle.t CrepuBColef (kre-pus'sl. kro- 
pus'kul), n. [L crepueculum, a dim. from 
ercfh'r, dusky, obscure, which is said to he 
a iSubiue word | Twilight; the light of the 
iiioriiing fnmi the first dawn to sunrise, and 
of the evening from sunset to darkness. 
Crepuscular (kre-pus'ktil-i^r). a. 1 l't‘rtniii- 
ing to twilight, glimmering 2 In rooZ tty- 
iiig or appearing in the twilight or evening, 
or before sunrise: thus ceituin insi*ets are 
called crcpuHCiilar Ijeptdoptcra 

CrepuBCUIaria (ktv-pus'Ku-la^'ri-a), n. A 
M'ction of lepidopterous iiisoets wliit-li fly 
in the evening, oeeiqiyitig an intermediate 
station between tlie buttertlies and moths. 

CrepuBCUlinet (kre-pus^kul in), a. t'repus- 
cular 

CrepuBCUlOUB (kiv-pus'kfil-ns). a Pertain- 
ing to twilight, glitiimering; imperfectly 
clear or himiuon.'^ 

'1 lu- lu-^iiiiiiiii: - 1*1 |ilulttso|>hv were* in .i 

iittts obsi.iint>. .kiiil II IS >«“t si.im- piist tlu- il.iwM 
it/.iHri/.r 

CreBCendO (kiv-sbenMo) lit) l\\niUHtc,a 
term signifying that the notes of tlie pas- 
sage over W'lm b it is }>laeeil aiv to be grad- 
ually swelled It is usually written Crcn , 
and marked thus - 

CreBCent (kres'ent). a \ L crcuccns. crescen- 
tic from crchco. to itierease | Inereasing; 
growing ‘Astarle, qiieeti of heaven, with 
crescent horns ’ Miltim 


Tilt- 

N<ivk I n’urnt. slio will < nine 
Ami oxen nim- a 


ni.iuv i> voiith 
In .ill 1 an 


UttMWOH 

CreBcent (kres’enu. n 1 The inereasing or 
new moon, which, when receding from the 
sun, siiow s ucnrving rim of light terminating 
in points or horns If is applien to the old 
or decreiming moon, in a like sbite, but less 
piMperly 2 The figure or likeness of Hu* 
iiew' moon, as that bonit' in the TurkiHh 
tl ig or national standard, tlie standnni it- 
self, and llgiiratively, the Turkisb )»ower 
* The crescent is tossed in the wind ’ /*, If' 
Procter 

Tin k rnss of nnr faith Is n-pl.mted, 

I h« |i.ik , il> in,; r»e\trti( i:, ilaunlutl Lamphtii 

3 In her a bearing in the _ 
form of a young or new 
moon 4 The niiiiie of 
tliree ordei-H of kiiiglit . 

Iiouil, from the symbol or | \ ^ 

iaidge being a cn-sceiit 
(be first institiitcii by 
Charles I of .Naples and 
Sicily III 12<W, the second 
instituted ut Anglers in 
14(;4 l»y llein^ of Anjoll, Crewenl 
being a revival of the for- 
nici. and the third instituted by .Selim, sul- 
luii of Till key, 111 IKOI. ill honour of Lord 
Nelson fi A Tiirkisli iiiititury musical in 
hlrnnieiit with bulls or jingles fi tu arch 
a range of buildingB in tlie form of a cres- 
i-eiit or lialf iiiooii 

CreBcent (kresVnt). v l '1 0 form into a cres- 
cent. to border with erehceiits [Kare j 
A d.irk wfMMl crruenti ’motc than half Ih*- l.iwii 

CreBCented (kres'cnt-cil ). n 1 Aitorncd 
with a ereseciit. 2 Slin|H;d like a crescent. 

I'hii-hi la-nl towards him AVir/r 

CreBCentla (kres-en'shi a), n [After Cres- 
cent i. an old writer on Isituny J A getiUH 
of jdunts, family Crescent laceie. ineliiding 
the calaliasli- trees of tropieal America They 
arc all trues 'I’he tiowurs are luodtieed on 
tlie sterns I'he large roiinil fruits have 
niinieroiiH si'eds in u pulp, and Hiirroiindefl 
by a hard wissly shell or rind, whieh is 
made into drinking eiips and fither utensils 

CreBCentlaceiB fkrus'eii-8hi-a"se-e). n pi. A 
siiiall faiiiil.y of eorollifloral dicotyledons, 
closely allied to the ISignoiiiacen*, and often 
asMiK'iuti'd with them us a trilie or sub- 
order, of which the genus Crese^ntia. the 
calabash-tree, is the ty^ie See CALABAiiU- 
TREK. 

Cr88oentlC(krps-ent'ikX a Crescent-shaped. 
Prof Owen 

GreBoent-Bbaped (kres'ent-shipt), a. In 


hot. lunate; louated; shaped like a crescent, 
as a leaf. 

CTe80ent-WlBe(kre8'eiit-wiz), adv. In a cres- 
cent form. 

CreBdyet (kres'iv). a- [L. crcsco, to grow.] 
Increasing; growing. 

The prtiiLe 

(bew hko the suiiiiUL-r graMi, fastest by night, 

I nsccMi, yet . *rvi i.*r SMaJt. 

CreBol, CreByl-alcohol (kre'soi. kiv'sH-al'- 
ko-hol). II (C^llfkO ) A liquiil. which hoils at 
•JOS'* C , prepared from coal-tor, creusote. 
and from various other sources 'riien^ are 
three moditlcatioiis of this boiiy, etilled re- 
speetively orthocrcsol. nicUtcresol, and jaira- 
ercsol. 

CreBB (kres), II. |A Sax ciersr.crrsc.crcssa; 
1). kers, knrs; (.1 kressr; Sw karsr Akin 
grass; Se girsc, grass Tlie Kr errsson, It. 
erescionc, are ]irobalily from the Teutonic.] 
The mune of several species of plants, most 
of them of the nat onler ('rucifene Water- 
ert'ss, or Xashirtiuni ojhcinalr, is used as 
a salad, and is valued 'in medicine for its 
niitiscorbuttc (|iialitles 'i'lie leaves have a 
moderately pungent tagto. It grows on the 
hrinks of rivulets and in moist grounds, 
roininon garden cress is the Li’/ni/iiiiii sati- 
ctini; Noriniindy cress, liarhnrra privenx; 
Indian cress, Trntnvnliim inajns 

CreBBOlle (kres-e1'). n. [Kr rrcccllc [ A 
wooden rattle used in some Uoniiin ('atlmlic 
countries during Passion Week insU'iid of 
hells, to give notice of divine wurHlii)i. 

CrOBBat (kres'et), n. |A word of iineertain 
etyiiiol It is no doubt of the same origin 
as Kr crenset, (l. Kr cnissrt, crassrt ; liut 
whether the root is I. crii.r, a cross, or 
a 'I'eiiLonic root akin to K erase, (1. kruse. 



II jar or piti'luT, is doubt fill. I i A niiiiie 
wiii*‘b appeal's to liiivc liccii giicii in tlie 
middle age** and later inditl'ereiitly to tlie 
tlxed cuiidu sticks In great balls and 
cloucbcs, to the grciit lights nseil as lieacons 
anil otherwise, anil to tamps or fire piiiiSHiis- 
puiidedoii pivotsaiid carried on poles in pro- 
cessions, iiiiiiiicipal and military watcbes.tVe 
'I'lie iMirtiible cresset was iisiiallt ii tiollow 
vessel, wliicli held a coil of rojK stecpi‘d in 
tor oi rosin, or otiicr lliiiniiig comimstiblcs 

I r*mi :lir .in licil mtil 
I’l iif|«‘iit liy siilitli iii.i);i> , iii.iiiy .1 tow 

III M.irry l.iiiips .uni lilii/iia; fed 

With ii.iplith.i .111(1 .isph.iltiis, v'K lr|( (I light Mtlf'tt. 
A .1 irfin'tltiit Ih.il il.irts Us It iigih 
Of iit^.iinv hisin fiiuii .1 tuwer of stri-iigth 

II u'lir/A 

*2 All iron frame used by cooihth in beating 
liarrcls 3 A kiU'lieii utensil for setting a 
pot over the fire (Ltical 1 
CreBBOt-ligllt (ki'es'ut lit), n. A light or lan- 
tern fixed on a pole 

CreBB-rocket (kres'rok-et). n 'Die po]iular 
name of Vrlla J*srndo-rntisns, a rnieircrous 
plant with yellow flowers, foiiinl in our 
gaideiiH 

CreBBy(kieH'i),« Aboun- 
ding in cri'SHus. ‘'Die 
nmsg islets white ill 
flower' Trnngsim. 
CrOBt fkrest), n [O.Fr 

rrrutr. from L rvishi, a 
tuft on the head of uni- 
mills 1 1 A luff, or 

other excrescence, grow- 
ing liiioii tile to|i of nn 
aniiiiul's head, us thu 
eonib of a cock, the 
swelling on the liead of 
a serpent, Ac. 

With stiiiirs, and Itr.iiuU, 
niid fire 

Attack his rising rrftl and 
drive the s*-Tji«iit batk. 

Pift. 

2 Anything resembling, 
suggestive of. or occu- 
pying the same relative jmsition as a crest; 
as, (a) in anc. armour, the plume or tuft 



(_resr on a hcliiiet 


ch, chain; th. Sc. lock; g,go; IJoh-, h, Fr. ton; ng, slnff; th, (Aen; th, fAin; 


w, loig; wh, wAig; 


zh, azure.— Bee K«Y. 
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of feathers, bnnuh of horse- hair, or the 
like, affixed to the top of the helmet: hence, 
tlie helmet itself. 8oe the larger figure, 
which represeuis the helmet and crest of 
8ir Edward de Tliori>e. 

Him stature reach'd the sky. and on his erest 
Sat iiorror plumed. Miiton, 

She Mtniiil upon the cattle wall. 

She watched my crejt.tnumg them all, 

She saw me fi|;nt. she heard me call. Ttntiysou 

(b) hi her, a flgiire originally intended to 
re|ireKeiit the ornament of 
the lieimet, hut now geiier- 
iilly denoting a figure filaccd 
upon It wreath, ctironet, or 
cup of maintenance (as in 
tile smaller figure), aiiovo 
lioth helmet and shield. 

The crest is considered a 
greater criterion of noiiiiity 
titan the armour itixdf. and (.r<*si oi a wreath 
it is now commonly n piece 
of the anus. From tin* rin-uiiiHtaiicc that the 
crest occupied tlic idglicHt place on tiie hel- 
met, and liy it tlie wearer was most easily <I1 h- 
tingnlshcd in hattlc.itisto tlie erest properly 
that in lierahlry tJie name ••m/jnV/i/MM* isgiveii 
(r) The foamy, feathei like itip of a wave. ‘ A 
wllil wave 111 tlie wide Nortli Sea with all its 
giant rrnitM ' Tt'nnymn (d) Tlie liighcst 
part or siininiitof a liill or mountaiii-nuige 
(r) Iii/m7 tlie top line of a slope (/) in 
ttft'b the oriiametiial litiiHliitig whicli siir- 
tiioiiiitK u wall, sereoTi, entiopy, or other 
similar suliordinate portion of a iiiiildlng, 
wiiethera liattlemeiit, open curved work, or 
othei eiiririiiiiMiit; tlie coping on tiie parapet 
mid other similar parts of aHothie liiiildiiig. 
The name is also sometimes given to the 
ftnials of gables and pinnacles - .*1 I'hc rising 

S art of II horse’s neck ‘ 'I'lirowing the Imsc 
long from Ids iHUidingcivs/ ' Shah — 4 I'ly 
typifying pride, higli spirit, courage, during 

‘I Ins K liK iiikIc's te.«( hiiig , 

Willi li iii.ikrs limi plume liuiivlf niul bristle up 
The , ; fst (if v'Xitii iig.iiiisl yiuir diKmIy, S/uiA 

Orest (kresi), a /. 1 To furnisli with a crest; 
to serve us u crest for 'Jlin rear'd lUiu 
errsh'd the worhl ’ Shak. *’Mid groves of 
eloiiils tiiut crcMt tlie niountain's lirow ’ 
WoniMwnrtb i 'I’o murk witli long streaks 
like tile plumes of a helmet; to uduni us 
with u plume or erest, 

I ikr- . 1 - ilii- <,limiim sky. la summer's iiiglit 

I'. ( all with riiics of fiery liglit Sf>en\er 

Orested (krest'ed). a l Wearing or liaving 
a crest, adoriiod with a I'l'est or ]iluine; ns. n 
rres/ed lielniet * 'I’he cirntcd eoek ’ MiUon. 
2 In W iiaving n tuft or elevated append- 
age like a crest. 

A st.iiiicn Is I resttii wiicn the fiUuiieiit pro|('< Is i'c 
yoml tilt' anther. 

Crest-fiBlleil (kresiTHln). a 1. I»ejccte«i; 
sunk; liowed; dispirited; spiritless. ‘As 
nr/tf /allfn us a tiried pear ' Shah 2 I n tlie 
manrfff. Imving tlie upper part of tlie neck 
hanging to oiie side: said of a horse 
CreBtleB8(krest'Ies),ri Wltiioul n crest; not 
digiiilleil with coat-arniuiir; md. of an eiiii- 
neiit family; of low lilrtli. ‘CffHtlefiH yeo- 
men ' Shah 

OreBt-tlle(ki‘eRt'U]),n. 1. A tilo on the ridge 
of a Imilding, soiiietiiiies formed with a 
row of oriiaineiits rising aliove; called also 
i{ui{fc~tilf 2 In Uoth arch cri'st-tiles nn« 
tliose decoratfMi witli leaves, wldeli run up 
the si«i(*s of a galde or oriiaiiieiited eaiiopy 
OretaoeoUB tkiii-ta slius), a IL rrefacruft, 
from rrrfii, chalk Sue ('ka\on | riuilky; 
having tlie i|uulities of etialk, like elialk; 
aliomitllng witli elialk Cretaceous ijroapMi 
ffe<d tile upper strain tif the secoiidtify seri«*s, 
lniniedintel> lielow tin* tertiary series, ami 
superificiinilietit on the oolite system 'I'liis 
gitmp is common to Eiiroix*. and also to a 
part of Asia. It consists of elialk resting 
upon arenaceous and iirgillnceous deiiosits, 
wliicli are also regardt'd as jiart of the sys- 
tem It lias iieeii divided into two parts - 
the Cpper, eonsistiiig entii'ely of clmlk or 
marl, and suhtlivided into the up}ter or soft 
ehalh, containing many flint and chert 
iioilules . tile Itneer or harder chalk, with 
fewer flints; and the eftalk marl, and the 
Ltncer, consisting of sands and clay, and sub- 
divided into the upper ffreeaeand; pault, a 
bluish tenacious clay; and Uie Utufcr ftrecn- 
jrami ralanuitologists have suggested an- 
other division founded tin tlie fossil remains 
found in the s^ntoin, in acenrdaiiee with 
which tile upper greensand and gniilt are 
transferred to tlu* un|M'r series, and the 
lower gretmsand and Wealdeii beds and 
Hastings sands eonstitiito the lower 



OratMeonii^ (kre-ta'shus-li), adv. In man- 
ner like chalk; as chalk. 

OrvtUl (kret'an), n. A native or inhabitant 
of tlie isUuid of Crete In the Xew Testa- 
ment the form Cretiaiut occurs Tit. i. 12. 
OreUtn (kret'an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
island of (^rete. , 

CratatCMl (kr«-t&t'ed),a. Ruiibed with chalk. 
CreUc (kret'ik), n fL. Creticue (pcs), Or. 
Kretikm (pous), a Cretan foot.] In Greek 
and Latin pros a fMietic foot of three syl- 
laiiles, one short iietween two long syllables. 
Chretlc (kret'ik), a A term applied to a 
variety of foot in Greek and Latin poetry 
known as Cretic. Hee the miun. 

CreticlBm (krel'i-sizm). n A falsehood ; a 
cretisni (wliich see) 

Cretin (kre'tin),n (Fr cretin 1 A name given 
to certain deformed and helpless idiots in 
tlie valleys of the Alps. Hoe ('IIKTINISM. 
CretlniBm (kre'tln-izm). n. The state of a 
cretin; a peculiar endemic disease common 
in Switzerland, and found uImi in some other 
mountainous countries It resemliles rickets 
in its general symptoms, liiit it is acr.oni- 
jianied by mental iiiilM>cility from the first. 
efretUun (kret'izm),n. A falsehood: a Cretan 
practice 'J‘he word is derived from the 
name of tiie island <*rcte, the Inliabitants 
of wliieii ill ancii'iit times were soniiicli given 
to mendacity, tiiat a Cretan and a liar were 
considered synoiiynioiis 
Cretonne (kre-ton'), n [Fr . originally the 
name of a stioiig wliite faliric, from tlie 
name of tlie first maker ] A cotton clotli 
witii various textures of htirfitce printed on 
one side witli pictorial and otlier putliinis, 
and used for eiirtalns.eovering furniture, A c 
Cretoae (kre'tos). a Chalky. 

Creutzer (kroit'scT). a A Gei'miui coin S(‘e 
Kkkitzeu 

Creux (kro). #1 fFr, hollow] lu scalp the 
reverse of relief To engrave en creiix is to 
cut lielow the surface 

CrevaBBe (kre-vas'). 91. [Fr rirmKsc. See 
CUKVK’K I l.t A crevice, a ehitik ‘(iaii 
out erejie at some cremssv.' Chance t 
2. A rent across a glacier, frequently very 



Crc^ahhc, front W'liyiiipcr's A1 [)m. 


broad, ami always ns deep as the glacier is 
thick.— :i In Hie Cnited States, a bmicli in 
the eiiiliaiikiiieiil or feive of a nier, occa- 
sioned li> a jiresMire ol the water, us in the 
l^twer Ulississippi 

Crevet (krev'et). « (.See CRUET I A melting- 
pot used liy goldsmiths 

Crevloe (kiv'vih), n. (Fr crerasse, from 
ererer.h crejw. to burst, to crack. ] A eruek; 
u i'left; a flssni'o; a rent: an opening; as. a 
creriee in a anil, rock, &c. ’ Fretful as the 

wind pent in a crevice.’ Tennyson 

1 pra*<1 nip throui'li the crct’Uf of a w.-ill .^hat 

Syn Crack, cleft, rent, fissure, cranny. 

Crevice (kiv'vis), r t. To crack: to flaw. 

Crevls, 1 Crevyst (kre'vis), n. The crayfish. 

Crew (kro), n (Old spelling cruc Proba- 
idy of Seandinaviaii origin, fn»m <> leel. Itra, 
a nuiltitude; perhaps from same root as 
crowd ] 1. A company of people associated 
togeUier; on assemblage; a crowd. 

There 4 noble emv 

tw lords .mrt l.-idies stooil on every side. SMaJt 
F,tKMul !(• MhoniT to thy relielhoiis cm‘t 
Army ot neinl-.. tit body to tit head. .ffi7/o#». 


2. The company of seamen who man a Alik 
vessel, or boat; the company belonging to 
a vessel ; also, the company or mg of a 
carpenter, gunner, boatswain. &c. It is 
generally appropriated to the common 
sailors; but strictly it comprises all the 
officers and men on board snip, borne on 
the books, whether in the royal navy or in 
the merchant service. — SYN. Band, gang, 
herd, mob, company, horde, party, throng. 

Crew (krb). pret. of crow. 

Crewel (krb'el), 91. [Probably a diminutive 
of dew, a ball of thread. Comp. O. kntiuel; 
I). kUvel, a clew.] A kind of fine worsted 
or thread of silk or wool, used in embroid- 
ery and fancy work. 

Crewels (krO'elz), n pi. [Corrupted from 
the ¥r. ^crouelles.] iScrofula. [Bcutch.] 
Crewet (krd'et), n. Same as Cruet. 
Crex(krekB), n A genus of birds See CRAKE. 
Crlande,t ppr. from cry Crying. Chaw.er. 
Crib (krib), n, [A. Sax cnb, crihh, T). krihbe, 
Dan. krybbe,lcc\. and Sw. knibba.Q. krippe, 
a crlli ] 1. A small habitation or cottage; a 
hovel 

Why rathrr, .Sleep, he&t thou in smoky mbs, 

1 hdii in the perfumed chaniliers of the great? Sha^. 

2 I'he manger or rack of a stable or bouse 
for cattle; a feeding-place for cattle. 

The steer and hoii at one crib shall meet. Pefie 

3. A stall for oxen or other cattle. 


Where no oxen arc, tlie crib is clean I’rov xiv 4 

4 A small frame or bed for a child to sleep 
111 - 5. A box or bin for storing suit, grain, 
iV-e — (> A lo(‘k-up house H alii well —7. A 
theft, or the thing stolen; speeifically. iitiy- 
tliiiig eofiied from an aiitiior ami not ac- 
knowledged ; also, a litoral translation of a 
classic author for the use of students. 
(Colloq ] 8 In the game of cribbage, a sot 
of cards made ui» of two thrown from the 
hand of each player 

Crib (krib), V 1. 1)1 et Ar pp cribbed; ppr erih- 
biny. 1. To shut or coiifliie in a narrow 
habitation ; to cage. ‘ Cabined, cribbed, 
routined.’ Shak.-2. To pilfer; to purloin. 
[Colloq J 

Child being fond of toys mbbed the iieLklace. 

' Ihckens 

Crib (krib), r t I'o be confined in or to a 
crib, ' To make . . bishops to crib to a 

Preshytcriiin trumlle-hcd ’ lip. Uauden. 

Crib (krii»), n. A t;rihhle (which see). 

CrlbbagO (krih'Hj).u A game at cards played 
with the whole pack liy two, throe, or four 
persons, each player receiving five, or in an 
inferior variety of the game, six cards Jii flve- 
liiiiid crilibage for two each }>layer throws 
out two carils face downwards to form the 
erih, which belongs to the dealer, the non- 
dealer throwing first In reekoniiig for the 
game the dealer (‘ounts not only the points 
in his own hand and those made in the 
course of play, hut also those in the crib. - ■ 
Crihba ff e-board, a lioard used for marking 
ill the game of enbbage 

Crlb-blter (kriiriiit-i'u >, a A horse addicted 
to erlb-lutmg .see ('Klli-KITINU. 

Crlb-bltlng, Cribbl^ (krih'irit-ing, krib'- 
ing), a. A had lialiit frequently met with 
ill homes wdiieli are much in the stiihle, con- 
sisting in the aniinal seizing with its teeth 
the manger, rack, or other oiijei't, and at 
the same time drawing in the breath with a 
peculiar noise, known as wind-sucking. 

(Mbble (krib'bl), n. [L erlbeltuin, a dim. of 
cribniin, a sieve. Root in Skr krt, to sepa- 
rate, to know.] 1. A corn-sieve or riddle.— 
2. Coarse flour or im*al 

Cribble (kril/bl). r t. prut. A pp. cribbled; 
ppr, eribbhnfl. To sitt . to cause to pass 
through a sieve or riddle. 

Cribble (krib'bl ), a Coarse ; us, cribble bread. 

Cribrate (kri'brnt), < 1 . Crihrose (which see). 

Cribration (kri-bra'shon). u (Hee Cribble ] 
The act of sifting or riddling: used in phar- 
macy. 

Crlbratore8(kri-bra-td'K^z). n. pi. Sifters; Dr. 
Macgillivray’s name for the order of swim- 
ming birds which coutHins the geese and 
ducks, from their mode of taking their food. 

Cribriform (kri'bri-form), a. (L rribrum, a 
sieve, und forma, form ] Kesemhling a sieve 
or riddle; pierced with holes: as, the erifrn- 
fnrm plate of the ethmoid bone, through 
which the fibres of the olfactory nerve pass 
to the nose. 

CrlbrOBO (kri'brOs), a [L. eribnim, a sieve.] 
l*orforate<l like a sieve. 

CrioetUB (kri-se'tns),n. The hamster, a genua 
of rodent animals, with teeth like those of 
the rat. The tail is short and hairy, and the 
two sides of the month are hollowed into 
sacks or check-pouohes, in which these ani- 


t'&te, far, fat, fgll; mh, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte. not. move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. ahttne; y, Sc. tey. 
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ntalB transport the grain they collect to their 
eubterrauean abodes. The common hamster, 

C. vtdgarit {Mua gjyeetus, Linn.), is common 
in all the sandy regions that extend from 
the north of Germany to Silieria, and is very 
destructive to grain. 8cc Hamstkr. 
CMdhtonite (kri'tou-It). n. a variety of 
titaniferous iron found in Dauphiud, so 
called from Dr. Criehtmi, physician to the 
Emperor of Russia It has a velvet black 
colour, and crystallizes in very acute small 
rhomboids. It occurs in primitive rocks 
with octahedritc. 

Crick (krik), n. |See Creak.] i.t Tlie creak- 
ing of a d(N)r ' 2 A spasmcMlie alfoction of 
some part of the body, as of the neck or back; 
making motion of the part dillicult. 

They have gotten buch a crick lu their iietk, they 
cannot look backward on wh.it was behind them 
huUer. 

Cricket (krikVt), n. |0 Fr criquet, from its 
sliarp cl^‘uklIlg sound; D. kriek, a cricket, 
krii-ken, to chirp; VV. cricell, a cricket, 
crieellu, to chirp ] An insect of the genus 
Gryllus, or Aciieta of some naturalists, be- 
longing to tlie order Orthoptera. Theri* are 
several species The. honse-crieket is the 
Acheta {Gryllus) ilnnicittifa: the fleld-cncket 
is the Aehefa ((rn/lluK)eamprstrut; tiiciiiolc- 
cricket is tlie (injlloHilpa ruUiarin; the New 
Zealand graiiti cricket is tlie Deinaciuia 
hetemcanttuf 

Cricket (knk't't). n lO.Fr eriqvft. a stick 
usedinalmllgaiiie. | Aiiopen-iurgiiiiicpliivod 
with bats, biills, and wickets, long peculiar 
to England, but now popular throughout 
the British I'hiipirc and in the I'liiteil States 
it is idnyed geneially by two opposite sets or 
sides of players, generally iiuinbeniig eleven 
players eaidi Two wickets of three stumps ' 
each are pitched fronting eac.li other at a dis- 
tance of about 22 yards apart On tlie top 
of each set of stumps are placed two small 
pieces of wood culled bails After the rival 
sides have tossed for Die choice of cither tak 
ing the bat or fielding, tw omen arc .sent to Die 
wickets bat in liand Tlie opposite or field- 
ing side are all simiiltuneoiisly engaged, one 
(Die bowler) biMiig stationed behind one 
wicket for the purpose of bowling his ball 
against theo])posife wicket, where his coad- 
jutor (till! wickct-kcciKT) stands ready to 
catch the bull slioiild it puss near him, thi' 
other fielders arc placed in siicli parts of tlie 
field as is judged most favourable for sto|>- 
ping the bull after it has been struck Ity the 
liatsnian or missed l»y Die wicket-keeper It is 
the object of the batsman to prevent the ball 
delivered by the bowler reaching his wicket 
either by niereh stopping it w’IDi his bat 
or by driving it away to a distant part of 
the field Shoubl the ball be driven any 
distance the two fiatsnieii run across and 
exehauge w'ickefs, and eontiniic to do ho 
us long us there ih no risk in being 'run out,' 
that 18 , of h.ivmg the slumps struc.k by the 
itull while they are out «if their position , 
Hear the wickets Each time the batsmen run | 
between the wickets is counted as a ‘run,’ 
and is markecl to the credit «if the striker , 
of the hall ff Die batsman allows the bull ' 
to carry away a bail or a stump, if he knocks , 
down any part of ins own wicket, if any part ; 
of his person stops a ball that woiilii iiave : 
otherwise reached ids wickc.t, or if lie strikes ' 
a bail so tliat it is caught b> one of the op- I 
IMisite party before it reaches Die ground, i 
he is 'out,' that is, lie gives up Ids bat to 
one of his own side, and so the gaine goes 
on until ail the men have phiyb'il ami laien 
put out This constitutes what is ciillcd an 
* innings ’ The oll-sldc now become the on 
side and try to defend tlicir wickets and 
make runs as tiicir rivals did (fcnerally 
after two innitigs each liavc been jilayed IT> 
the contcsDiiits the game comes to an enil, 
that side being tlie victors who can score 
the greatest number of runs A rude form 
of the game is known to Jiave lieeti playerl 
ill the fourteentfi century; lu lsl7 it hud so 
develo)>e(l that \cr\ little alteration has 
been since introduced 

GrlOket-kaU (knk'et-tiHl). The ball used 
in playiug erieket 

Crltiket-lMlt (krik'et-bat), ii A bat used in 
the game of cricket 

CrlQket-bird (krik'et-biTd), n The grass- 
hopper waiiiler {Syb'ia lnntnfelUi). so i-alled ■ 
from its note restuidiliiig that of a crieket i 
Critikei-<flub (kriki t-klub). n An associa- ! 
tlon organized f«»r the puri»^>»e playing 
thejmine of crieket j 

Crldnter (krik'et-«‘i ), « one who plays at 
cricket. < 

ch, cAoin; 6h. Sc. locA; g, f/o; hJoh; 

VoL. I. 


GllOOid (krilcoid), a. {Gr. krikot^ a ring, and 
eido$, appearance.] Ring-like: applied to 
a round ring-like cartilage of the larynx. 
Cried (krid), pret. and part, of cry. 

Crier, Chryer (krl^dr). n. [See cry . ] One who 
cnes; one who makes a jpiiblic proclamation; 
estteciully. an oflicor wliose duty is to pro- 
claim the orders or commands of a court, 
to open or adjourn the court, keep sileucc, 
&c. 

Crl^ Coil (krim kon). An abbreviation for 
criminal conversatioti(whicli see under Crim- 
inal, a ). 

Crime (krlm), n. [L. crimen, a judicial de- 
cision, an accusation, a crime; allied to L. 
eerno, to sift or separate, eribnim, a sieve; 
Or. krino, to separate, judge, condemn; Skr. 
kri, to separate, to know.] 1. A violation of 
a law whether human or divine; the omis- 
sion to perfonn an act enjoined by law, or 
the iierformaiice of an act forbidden by law; 
specitlcully, a gross violation of law, as dis- 
tingnislieii from a niisdemeauoiir, tiTspnss, 
or other slight olTeiicc - 2 Any great wick- 
edness; iniquity, w'roug. 

No crime « .is lliiiie, if ‘tis no crime to love. P^pe 
2 t llcproucli 

J riic 

‘I h.it error now u hich is ticroinc my crime Milton 
Capital cruiir, a crime piiiiislmble with 
dentil Syn. liiiiinity. sin. otteiice. wToiig, 
vice 

Crlmeful t (krim'fni). o. Cnminul, wdeked; 
partiiking of wrong, euntrury to law. right, 
or dntj 

reii im- 

NVliv v<ni im»cccdei1 not against lliost fc.its 

So t »•/ mrjul .\l4iik 

CrlmelOBBt (krim'los), a Fm' from crime; 
innocent ' 

Criminal (krim'in 111), a 1 tinilty of n crime: 
applied to peisoiih 2 Partaking of the 
nature of a iTiiiie. involving a crime, that 
violates public law. divine or liuiiuiii, as, 
tlii'ft IS a cnininal net 

I'opj.ish and l.int.iMi' oni.inu*iiis arc »mly indica- 
tion'. of \ui , not trimtnal in llicnisi'tvLS ^UMnon 

3 Ib'latiiig to crime: opposiMl to cicd; as, 
w, cnuHHal eode, crhniiial law 

The privih ges «»f tli.it tirdi i were forfu'od eilher 
III I on'.i*i|>teni e of .i t rtmin-tl senii in i m hy i ng.ig 
ing III scant tiic.in tr.uh , .tinl initiing into doniesin 
set i It « Hi t’ltx'litim 

C'liiimal conrciHatioii, in hi a*, ud ill I cry , 
illicit mteiroui''C wiDi a married woman, 
usnnily ulibrcviatcd into vnin eon An 
action for damages for critii c«n wasfonncrly 
competent to the injiiicd husband, but DiIh 
was abolished by 20 and 21 Viet Ixyw Ml 
The husband niiiy, iiowevcr, in suing for a 
divorce, claim damages from Die adiilteier 
- ('rinnnal prom-eahou, a term in Die law 
tif Scotland, w'hicli includes the whole toriii 
of process hv whieli a person ueeiised of u 
eririie is liroiigbt to trial Criminal h-tfres, 
a form of eriiiimal proseeiitioii in Siotland, 
eorrespoiniiiig to a rniiiiiial liifornintion In 
England, drawn m the form of a sumiiions, 
and in the supreme court ninniiig in name 
of the hoiereigii. Ill the sheiit} loiirt in Dint 
of the slieritf Criinmnl injnnnatimi, in 
lair, a proeeeding in Die t’oiiii of (Jneen's 
Iteiieli either at the instunee of the nttoniey- 
geiieral ex njftrio, or of a piiviiD* proHiTut.or 
in Die name of the crown A eriniiiial infor- 
nmtion lies foi misfienieariotirs, riots, bat- 
tery, libel, and the like Criminal law, the 
law wliieli relates to eriiiies This division 
of English jurisprudence eoinpreheiids not 
only the general eriminat law adiniiiistered 
tliroughoiit the kiiigdof but also Die erowii 
law as ndiidiiisterf'd liy the (pieeii’h lk;nch 
division of the fiigh foiirtof .lustlee, eon- 
sistlng priiieipaily of iisort of 710/xi erimmal 
law. as indietiiierits for niiiHaiiees, repair of 
roads, bridges. A.v , infonnations, the jinii 
ciiil dei isioiis of questions eoneeriiiiig the 
poor-laws, A'l - Criminal, Smtul, Wicked, 
Immoral, heprared Criminal notes such 
tmnsgressioiih of the laws of one's eountry 
as involve penal eoiiseiiueiiees: einful, not- 
ing traiisgresHionsof divine laws, is far more 
extended in its meaning, having reference to 
thougJits, emotions, Ac , as well as ae.ts All 
men are mpful, liiit all men are not criminal 
Wirkcd is far stronger than idnful, and de- 
signs one who sins wilfully and designedly 
It refers both to peraons and lu'ts, ns 
well as to thoughts tending to rt'sult in 
acts A wickod man commits niiiM'hief, he- 
caiisi' he takes pleasure in doing ill. os in 
injuring his neightajur. An immoral man, 
on the contrary, may lie the slave r>f his 
passions or depraved cravings, and yet have 

A, Fr Urn; ng, sin^; TU, then; th, lAin; 


generous aentinients and aspirations after 
refonnation. Delved, implies a fall from 
a better state, and involves not only actual 
wickedness, but I'omplete moral corruption. 
Syn. Guilty, culpable, wicked, iniquitous, 
abandoned, villanoiis, infamous, felonious, 
nefarious. 

Criminal (kriiu'in-al). n. A person who has 
committed au offence against public law; a 
violnter of law, diilne or human; more 
particularly, u jiersoii indicted or eliargod 
wiUi a public offence, and one who is found 
guilty, by verdict, confession, or proof — 
Syn. Culprit, iiuilcfactor, evil-doer, trans- 
gressor, felon, convict. 

OrlmlnallBt (krim'in-al-ist), u. An author- 
ity ill criiiiiuol law; one versed iu criminal 
law. 

Criminality (kvim-iu-ari-ti). n The finality 
or state of lieing criminal; tliat which eou- 
Btitutes a crime; guiltinoss. 

Tills is by no means the only Lritcriun of rrimiu, ti- 
tty HhukUone. 

Criminally (krim'ln-al-li). adv In violation 
of law; wickedly; in a wrong or iniquitous 
iiianner. 

CrlmlnalneBS ( krlm Mn - al - ncs ), n (^imi- 
nality. 

Cxlminate ( krun 'in-At ). v.t. pret. pp. 
rnminated; ppr. rnniiiMtiny (L crimiitar, 
criminatue J 1 To iieeiise or charge witli a 
Clime 

Ti> trimiuntc with the heavy .mil iiiiKroiindcd 
chari'c 111 (lisliiy.ilty iinil ihs,iitfctiini .in iiiLurriipt, 
iiidcticiuleitl, .mil reii>niiiiiK )‘.irliaiiii-iit. Unrke 

2 To involve in a crime or the consetiueiices 
of a crime 

Our niuiiuip.d laws dn not rpi|iiiri‘ tin' oflendi-r to 
pir.ul ifiiilly or triminale liiinscll. .Si» // . Stott. 

Crimination (kriui-iu-a'slioii), n |li rrimi- 
iiatiu I Till' act of erlmmiitmg, aceiisatioii; 
elnirge 

Criminative, Criminatory (krim'iu-at iv. 
krim'm-a-to -ri), a Itehitiiig to or involving 

eniidiiiition or ne.eiisiitioii, iieeiisitig 
CriminoUBt (krinrm-UH), a Very wicked; 
tieiiioiis. involving great eriiiie 'Ciiminuae 
imputations ' Holland 
CriminouBly t ( krim'in IIS li ). adr (Tiiiii- 
nali>, bi'inouslv. i>norniinis1y 
CrimlnpuBneSB^ (krim'in ns-m‘H), n Wick- 
fMini'Ss, guilt. eriininalit,\ 

CrimOBln,! n ore t'rinison 'I pun her 
head a n'lniorin coronet ' Spvinwr. 

Crimp (kriMp).n I ITolnibly allii'd tocrarnb 
and to Dn‘ following verb | | Easily crum- 
bled, fnablr. Iirittie |ltai(' | 

r IrtMtls ih< I /'«////« r .trill '/ Philips. 

2 Not consist* >t, eoiitradielory 

I lit I Mill III t 1. 1 tlii> uiliii .M'S sHcar back- 
wanl , .mil lonv.tnls, .mil i oiitr.iilKt tin ul•.l•lvp‘. 

/ ' huthnot. 

Crimp (kriinp), rt [From sanie root as 
cramp, id W'linii it may l»e r«>garded us a 
litflili'r form Tlie root sense si'erns to be 
that of font meting or drawing togetlier; 
eoinp crimp, rnm/dc, cmmplc; I), knmpen, 
to shrink, to shrivel, Uun krympc, (i krim- 
pen, to slirink; W cnmpiaw, t.o pinch, 
crimp, from enmn, a sliarp edge | l. I'ocurl 
or eri«p, as the fnilr; to Mute; to criinpio 
"I'lie eoiiii'ly InmtesH III a crimjicd cap ’ W. 
Irriny ‘To enmp Die little irlll that lior- 
dereil Ids sliiit collar.’ hickene. 2. To 
pineli and liold . to seize Jleiiee To 
fleeoj, as foi t.lie army or navy See the 
mum 4 In cookers, to e.riniple or cause 
to contract, ns the Mesh of a live Msh. by 
gasliing it with a knife, hi give It greater 
liaidness and make itniore i;ris]i. 

My liriillii r 'I i-ni|ilf , .illlmugli Ii>' is fond of lisii, 
wilt iirvi-r i.isli’ aiiylhiiig lli.il li.ts irtmped 

alive. /ir y Aloote. 

Crimp (kriinjO.n [See iibovi! verb.) 1 Giie 
who decoys another into tin; naval or riiill- 
tary service, one wlio, for a cniiwiieHhni, 
supplies siiipK with heameii just before 
sailing; one who dt'eoys saiiors by treating, 
aflvariciiig money, giving goods on credit, 
(be , by which the dupes get deep into flebt. 
anf] when well pile*! with lifjiiorure induced 
to sign nrtieles, and arc .Hhippeil off, discover- 
ing w lien t(*o lute, that they have been robbed 
of nil tiiey poHMessed. (!rirnps frequently 
iiidiii-e Hailors to desert their ships. By 
Dll' Mereliiuit .Hiiippliig Act. 1854, 237, this 
praeliif iuiH lieen remiered highly penal 
, (Crimps also f;ntrap emigrants, taking them 
; to low lodging- houHCH, where they are 
' cheatiMl by provision iiierehantHand othom, 
who pay the criiiips a eoinrnission on their 
f'usiom 2 t A game at cardh. It. Jonnon. 
CrimpBEe (knmp'aj), n. The act of crimp- 
ing Alaniulri. 

w, wig; wh, urAig; zh, axurc.-- See KEY. 
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rntfaweir 


^ _ j^honi), fi. A low 

bou»e~i^ere porsboB im Mcoyea into the 
•nny, navy, or merchant aervice. Bee Cnncp, 
n. 2. 

CMmpliig-iron (krimp'ing-l-6mX n. An 
Iron fur curling the hair. 
G]i2ni>ixig-niAClilne(krimp'ing-ma4h6nX n. 
A machine for forming a kind of plaiting or 
fluting on frilla or rumea. 

Grlmple (krim'pl), v.t. pret. A pp. erimpled; 
ppr. erimpling. [Dim. of crimp (which aee) | 
To contract or draw together; to cauao ta 
ahrink; to curl. 

He p;iSNe<l the cautery through them and accord- 
ingiy crimfited them up. lytseman. 

Orixilion (^kriiu'ni), n. [O.E. creinoHine, 
erinuntyn, Vr. eramoim, It cremia^, cremr- 
aintt, Turk, kirmixi, from Ar. kermez, the 
inaect (a apeciea of cochineal inaect) yielding 
the dye, and the dye itaelf ; iiitiinatcly 
from Hkr. krtmi, a wonii. tiog L wrmw ) 
A deep red colour: a red alightly tinged 
with blue; alAo, a red twdour in general. 

* A maid yet roaed over with the virgin crim,- 
arm of modesty. ’ Sft»k 
Orlmaon (krini'/.n), a Of a deep red colour 

Kenuty's etiiigii yet 

mms 0 H In thy lij>s and in Uiv « iirckii Slutk 
The ertmsott Ktreain rHstnln'd Ins arms /»rit/>// 

Orixnaon (krinr/n), v.t To dye with crlni- 
Boti; to dye of a deep red colour; to make 
re<i. 

1 felt my blond 

itlow with the ginw that slowly trunximrti «X\ 

Thv |•rescIll e Tfttttyxan. 

Ortmaon (kriin^KH). v t. To heeonic of a deep 
reil eoloiir; to be tinged with red; to blush, 
as, Jiitr ehecks cnnuitnuid at the entrance of 
her lover 

Am. tent towers . . . liegiiining to rrimion with 
the nidi.iiit lustre of a cloudlcsb July inorning. 

/V {futHffy. 

Orimaon-warm (krim'xn<wiinn). a. Warm 

to ItMilieSH 

Crlnal (knn'al), a. (L mnut, hair.] Be- 
binging to hair 

Crinated (knn'at-ed). a. Having hair, 
hairy 

Crlnatory (kriu^a-tO-ri), a. Orinltuiy (which 
set*) 

Orlnoumt (kringk'um). u A tTtunp; a con- 
traelioii, a turn or heiul; a whim. rVulgar.] 
Je.ilousy is hut a kind 

t)f I I.ip tuul frtntitm of the iiiIikI. Hudtbras, 

Orlned (krliid), o (h ertnis. hair ] in Aer 
an epithet for tiie hair of the houtl of nutti 
<»r woiimii, the iinuie of a horse, iiiiieoni, 
Ae , when It is borne of a dlffei'cnt tinetiuv 
It is tlieii said to be vrined of stielt a metal 
or eoloiir 

Crinel, Orinet (krln'el, kiinVt), n A very 
tine hair like feather. lUmth. 

Cringe (krinJ).P i. I A Sax crinffan,crinean, 
tti eriiige. to auceunili, from root tif craiik, 
erinklr, tVe j I’o bend or erotich with ser- 
vility; to fawn; to make eourt by iiieuu 
eoiiipliaiiees. 

Who more th.in thou 

t)in r fiiwn'd ninl crtnjifd, and servilely adored 
llravru's awtiil nionarLhr Miltw. 

Cringe (krinj), n A mean nr fawning obeio- 
aiiee. ' With crttif/c ami shrug, and bow oh- 

se<|UioiiH ' 

Cringe (kriuj), v f pret A pp. crimjrd; ppr. 
vrinatntj To eontrael; to tlraw together; 
to distort iUare I 

\Vhi|i him, frllows, 

'rui hkr a hoy yon sre him tttuxr Ins face. 

And whine aluiid fur inerv y. sb.tk. 

Crlngellng (krluj'liug), n. one who erliiges 
meanly, lllare | 

Crlnger (krlnj'i'^r). n One who 
eringoH or lams and flatters with 
servility 

Crtoglngly (krluj'ing-li), ad n. Inn 
cringing iitaniior 

Cringle (kring'gl), II. |1> kring, 
kruikvl^ a eurl. liend, rliiic; Icel 
krinpla, an tirb, from kringr, u 
cinde Akin is ertnifv and piMbtilily 
eramp ] 1 A withe for fasten- 
ing a gate. [Local. 2 Saul an 
iron ring, or a short rope worked 
into tlie iMilt-roiM* <tf a s^l so as to Cnngie. 
form a ring or eye. for tlie purjarse 
of receiving tin* ends of the roiies by which 
the sail is drawn up to its yanl, or in order to 
extend the leeeh by the bow-line liridles. 
Oritigles are iiiuiied after Uie rofies to whit'h 
tliey are attached; ns. fwiefirie, bnnf/ine. 
eaWiijr. revj-petuiaut, and ref/-taekle peii- 


Orlnjiettltural(krli)-i-kurtar-alX a. Relating 

to Uie growth of hair. [Rare.] 


OrlnigflroiUI (krln-if er-tis), a. [L. erinigar 
—crihia, hair, and pare, to wear.] Hauy; 
oveigrown with hair. [Rare.] 

Crtnm (lo^lt), a. [L. crinituH, from crinia, 
toir.] 1. Having the appearance of a tuft 
of hair. ‘Cunate, eriniU, caudate stars.* 
Fairfax. In hot bearded with long hairs, 
or having tufts of long weak hairs on the 
aurface. . . 

Crinitory (krin'i-io-ri), a. Pertaining to or 
consisting of hair. 

When in tlie morning he snxlously removed the 
C..IIJ. .iway came every vestige of its ertnttory cover- 
lll^^ Tiuodore Hook. 

Clinkle (kring'kl), v.i. pret. A pp. crinkled; 
ppr. crinkling. [The same in form and 
meaning with D. krinkelen, to turn or 
wind. See CliINOLE.] To tuni or wind; to 
bend: to wrinkle; to run In and out in little 
or short lietids or turns; to curl; as, the 
lightning crinklea. 

And all the rooms 

Were full of trtnkltMg^ iA\ks. H. R. Brtmntng. 

Crlnltle (kringdcl), v.t. To form with short 
turns or wrinkles; to moke with many flex- 
ures; to mould into inequalities. 

The flames through all the r.'isements pushing forth, 
Like red-hot devils crtnkled into snakes 

/• II. Rroiotttng. 

Crinkle (kriug^kl), n. A wrinkle; n winding 
or turn; sinuosity. ‘Tlie ennklea in tliis 
glass making objects apjioar double. ' Search. 
Cr inlniTn ■ o m.Tilniwi (kringk'iiin-krangk*- 
um), n. A sinuous or winding Hue or course; 
a xigzag. Cohtmn and Gan iek. 

Crino (krinVi), n. pi. Crlnones (knii'o-nez). 
[L crinia, the hair ] 1. A ciitii'iilar disease 
supposed to arise fnmi the insin nation of a 
hair- Worm under the skin of infants - ‘2. A 
genus of eiitnzoa, found chiefly in horses 
and dogs 

Crlnoid (kr!n*oid), n. |0r. krinon, a lily, 
and eidoH, likeness ] A member of the 
order Crluoidea; an encrinitc. 

Crinoid, Crinoidal (knn'oid, krin'oid-al), a. 
Belonging to the critioids; containing or con- 
sisting of the fossil remains of Crinoidea. 
Crtnoldea (krln-oidV-a), m pt. (dr kmuni, 
a lily, and viUm, appearuuee ] The enciin- 
Itos, llly-stiu’s, or st^a-lilitss, an order of 
the Kchiiiodennata, chiefly fossil, allied to 
the eomatiilas or foatlier-stars ; so named 
from Die roMonib1am*e their rayed bodies, 
sup])orted by a long, slender, ealeareotis. 
Jointed stem, have, when closed, to a tulip 
or lily 'I'hey are uttiiched, during Die 
wliole or u portion of DieJr lives, by tliis 
stem or pedtimdo to some stilid liody Their 
skeletons are found in almndunce in the 
Ijmesioiies of the (‘arboiilferous stories and 
suhse<iuent fonnatioiis See Kncrinitk. 
CrlXlOidean (krin-oid'e-an), n. One of the 
('riiioidea 

Crinoline (krin'o-leii). n. [Fr , from erf/t, 
L. crime, hair ] An article of female attiie. 
consisting of on expansive skirt, stitteiieU 
by horse-hair, starch, hoops, Ac. 

Cl^oee (kriu*6s), a. Hairv [Rare.] 
Crln 08 ity(knn-os*i-D),n. liairiness. [Rare.] 
Criniun (krln'uin), n [<lr krintm, a lily ] 
A genus of buHious-stemmed plants, iiat 
order AinarylHdacofe, of wliicli there are 
iniuiy sTiecies. They are very beautiful grooii- 
house plants, with strap-shaped leaves, and 
a solid scape liearing an uiiiliel of many 
scented flowers Tlie iKiison-bulb (C. aeia- 
ticiiin), a native of the Kast, lias a bulb above 
ground, which is a powci'ful emetic, and is 
often used by the natives Di produce vomit- 
ing after iHilson has been taken 
Crlooerldas (krl-o-se'ri-dc), n pi |Gr krioa, 
a rain, keros, a horn, and euUts, likeness. | A 
family of ''oleopterous insects of the section 
'I'ctrainera Tlie type of tliis family is the 
('rioccris, about eight species of whicli have 
been found in Eiiglana, Imt Die most coui- 
inou siieeies is the asparagus-beeUe found 
on asparagus plants 

CrlO-SRhinx (krl'^^BBugksX n [Or. krioa, a 
rani, and sphinx ] One of the thive varieties 
of the Egyptian sphinx, characterized by 



Cno-spkias. 


having the head of a ram, aa disDngulihed 
from the andro-a/^inx, with the heiul of a 


human being, and hicraco-aphinx or hawk- 
headed nnhinx. See Sphinx. 

Cripple (krip'pl), n. [A. Bax. crypel, eradpait a 
cripple, literally * a creeper ’, ‘ one who haa to 
creep', being from A Sax. ere&pan, to creep; 
aimilarlv aloo Q. krUppel, L.O. krtipcl, luel. 
kryppiu, a cripple; D. kreupel, lame. Wedg- 
wood thinka the original meaning is crook- 
back or humpback, as in Icel kryppa, a 
hump, whence kruppUl, a humpbacked or 
lame man.] One wlio creeps, halts, or limps; 
one who has lost or never enjoyed the use of 
his limbs; a lame person Acts xiv. 8. 

Among all honest Christian people. 

Whoc cr breaks limbs maintains the crijMie. 

Prior. 

Cripple (krip'pl). a Lame. ‘Chide the 
cripple tardy-gaited night.’ Shak. 

Cripple (krip'pl), v.t. pret A pp crippled; 

S pr. crippling. 1 To lame; to disable by 
ijuring the limbs; to deprive of the use of 
the limbs, parDcularly of the legs and feet 
‘Chalk is in his crippled fliigcrs found.’ 
Dryden.—2. To disable; to deprive of the 
power of exertion; as, the fleet was crippled 
in the engagement. 

More sprious embarrassments of .i diflrerent de- 
scriDtinn were ertfpitng the energy of the hvttlemeiit 
III the Bay. Palfrey. 

CrlpplenflM (krip'pl-nes), n. Lameness. 
Crippling (krip'pliijg), n. One of a set of 
spars oi^imbers set up as supports against 
the sides of a building. 

Crips, t a. Crisp. Cltaucer. 

CrlB (kres), n. Bee Crease, a M alay weapon. 
Crisis (kri'sis). n. pi. Crises (kri'sez). [L. 
eriaia, Gr. krUtis, from the root of krinO, to 
separate, to determine, to decide See 
Crime. | l. In med. the change of u disease 
which indicates its event; that change which 
indicates recovery or death. It Is some- 
times also used to designate the syinpDmis 
accompanying the crisis.— *2. Any serious 
state of tilings, or the point of time when 
an affair has reached its lieiglit, and must 
soon terminate or stifler a tiiHterial change; 
a turning-))oint. 

Thi'i hour’s tlu‘ very of your f.itc Dryden. 

Nor IS It iinlikclv that thi very oi.c.-isions on which 
such ilolfcts tire shown, may he tiu most important 
of all— the very tunes of (rtm lor Uu Inti' of the 
(.uuntry. Itrougham. 

Crisp (krisp), ff. [A Sax ensp. enps, dtps; 
ItoiTowed directly from L enspus, curled, 
crisp; root meaning doubtful.] 1. Curling 
ill small SUIT or llrni curls. 

Ills hair L entg, and bla(.k, anti long, 

IIl.s face IS like the tail Lott^tUow. 

2. Indented; winding. 

Ye Nymiihs, Lallcd N.uads, ot the wamleniig 
hriioks, . 

Leave your trisf channels Shak. 

3. Brittle; friable; easily broken or crumbled. 

The cakes at le.i ute bhort and crisp. uoldsntUh. 

4. PoBsessiug a certain degree of firmness 
and freshness; fresh; having a fresh appear- 
ance. 

It (laurcll has been )ihickcd nine months, and yet 
looks a.s bale and crisp as if it wmild last ninety years 
I rti.’A Hunt. 

5. Cheerful; brisk; liveh. ‘ The snug stiiall 
home and the crisp Are ’ Viekens — 15 Effer- 
vescing or foaming, as lii|tiors; sparkling; 
brisk • Your neat rrisji eluret livau. d: FI. 
7. In bot. ajiplied to a li-af when Die border 
is so much more dilated than the disk, that 
it necessarily becomes eiirleii and twisted. 
Crisp (krisp), v.t. 1 To eurl, to twist; 
contract or funii into rmglets. os the liair; 
to wreatlie or mterweave, as the branches 
of trees. ‘ His crisped tresses ' Drayton. 
‘The crisped shades and bowers ’ Milton. — 
2. To wriukle or curl into little undulations; 
to ripple. 

From that sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Koiluig on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant Milton. 

Crisp (krisp), v.i. To fonu Uttle curls or 
undulations; to curl. 

The bubbhng runnel enspeth Tennyson. 

Crispate, Crispated (krisp'at. krisp'at-ed), 
a. Having a crisped appearance. 
Crlspation (krisp-a'shon). n 1. 1 The act of 
ciiruiig, or state ot lieing curled. 

Heat causeth pilosity and irispation Bacon. 

2 . In aurg a term applied D) a slight morbid 
or iiatiiim contraction of any part, as that 
of the minute arteries of a cut wound when 
they retract Mount 

Crispaturs (kriap^t-flr). n. A curling; the 
state of being curled. 

Crisper (krisp'^r). n. lie wiio or that 
which crisps or curls; an instrument fof 
friezing or crisping cloth. 


Fkto, (Sr, fat, fkll; m6. met, hfr; pine, pin; note, not, roOve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Be.' abune; 5% Sc. fey. 
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Grtmiln (krlB'pin), n. A familiar name for 
a shoemaker, from Crispin or Crispinus, the 
patron saint of the craft. 

Orliiplxiff-lrcm, CrlspUig-iiiB (krispMng4< 
em, krisn'ing-piii), n. A curling-iron. 
CrllViBtliCailtt (kris'pl-sul-kaiit), a. Wavy 
or undulating, as lightning is re^presented. 

Crisply (krisf/li), adv Witli crispness; in a 
crisp manner. 

CrlBpiiaSB Qcrisp^nes). n. State of being 
crisp, curled, or brittle. 

Crispy (krisp'i), a. 1. Curled; formed into 
rininets. ‘ Those crispy snaky locks ’ Shak. 

2. Brittle; dried so as to break short; as, a 
crispy cake 

CrlBB-crOBB (kris'kros), n. LCorrupted from 
Christ's cross ] 1 A mark or cross, ns tlio 
signature of one who cannot write -2. A 
game played on slates by children at school 

Jl'iiitcd States.] 

(Mbb-CTOBB (kris'kros), ado 1. In opposite 
directions, as tlie arms of a cross. - 2 Tnlmr- 
iiioniously; unpleasiugly; as, things ore go- 
ing criss-cross 

CrlMOroSB-row (kris'kros-ro), n An old 
name for the alphabet. Sec CliRrsTCUOss- 
ROW. 

Cristate, Cristated (krist'at, krist/at-cd). a 
(L cristatus, from crista, a crest ] Tn hot. 
crested; tufted; having an aitpendagc* like a 
cre.st or tuft, as some anthers ami dowel's 

CrlBtatO-rugOse (kris-tn'to-ru g«)a). a In 
hot noting a Hui‘fa<‘e with ileep and shaip- 
edged wrinkles 

Criterion (kri-te'ri-on). n. jd. Criteria (kri- 
t^ri-a). |(lr. kritcriun, from tlie root of 
krino, to judge. See CliIMK ] A standard 
«»f judging; lujy estuhli.shed law, rule, pnii- 
ciple, (tr fact by wliieh facts, proiiositi^ius, 
opinions, conduct, and the like, are eom- 
pared in order to discover their trntli or 
falsehood, or l»y Avhieh a correct judgment 
may l»c forine.d 

For <'viiu|>It', tlie cxpcdietu-y of ,i m-w lenisl.oivc 
proposal must hr hy \iTy dillcrctit o'ttrrm 

III LiikI>oii 1 and in llmdiist,in .Sir o C l.ttvti 

HYN iStainlard, measure, rule. 

Crlterional (krMe'n-un-al), a Relating to 
orservnigasae.Hterion Coleridge. |llaj*e ] 

Crlth (krith), n |(lr krdhe, a l»arley-corn j 
A name given by ilottmann to the weight 
of 1 litre of liydrogen weighed at O' C and 
7fHi millimetres ]iressure As tlie atomie 
weights of the simple gases express also tlieir 
densities relatively to hydrogen, and as the 
densities ot eoniponnd gases, referreil to 
the same unit, are half of tlieir molecular 
weights, it liecomes a very simple nuittei, 
hy reniemhering the weight of the crith, to 
calculate the exact weight of any gaseous 
chemical sulistance. 

Crithmum (krith'mum), n i(ir krith moo, 
occasional form for krethinos, samphire | 

A genus of plants, iiat order rmlicUifene. 
containing a single species, C mnntninno 
(samphire ov sea- fennel) Itisalowjiereimi.-d 
plant, and grows on maritime rocks from 
Ayrshire southward.s, and on tlie ('ontinent 
It has a sfiicy anmiatic llavuiir, and when 
pickled witli vinegar uiid spice makes an 
excellent condiment. 

CrltllOlIiancy (krith 'b man -si), n |(ir 
krithe, liarley, and ninntein, diviiiation | A 
kind of divination by means of tlie doiigli of 
cakes, and themeal stix'wed over the victims, 
in ancient saeriDees 

Critic (krl'tik), H [L criticMs, fir kritikos, 
from kritCs, u judge or iliscerner, from tlie 
ixiot of kritui, to Judge, to separate, to dis- 
tinguish. See CUIMK 1 1. A person skilled 
in judging of the merit of literary works; 
one who is aide to discern and distinguish 
the lieautios and faults in literature and 
art, one who estimates the value of works of 
literature and art in iriagazines. review.*}, Am, 

‘To-morrow,’ he s.ml, ‘fhcm/ni will ■ ruiniifiii'e 
You know who tlie .iref '1 ho iiioti who h.ivc 

failed in htcr.ttnrc and .ot ' lH\raeii 

2 Olio who judges with severity; one who 
eensures or fluds fault 

When an author has iiiany lie.intirs > oriMsfent with i 
virtue, piety, iiiul truth, let not little trihi\ rx.dt ; 
themselves. ami shower down their ili-n.iture, | 

8 t The art of criticism, critique 

If ideas and words were distimtlv writhed, and 
duly considered, they would alforil us another sort ' 
of logic and crUtc I.ocke 1 

4.t An act of criticism; a critique ' 

Make each ihiy a critu on the last l*ofr 

Orl’tle (kri'tik), a Relating to criticism, 
or the art of juui^nu of the merit of a literary 
performance or discourse, or of any work in 
the flue arts. 

Crttic learning flourished most in Friiiicc Po/t 


Critic t (kri'tlk), v.i To criticise: to play 
the critic. Sir W. Tempie. 

Critic^ (kri'tik-al), a. (L. eritieus; Or. 
kritikos, from krUis, a judge. 8ee Critic, n. J 

1. Relating to criticism ; lielonging to Uio 
art of a critic; as. a critical dissertation on 
Homer.— 2 Having the skill or ability to 
pass accurate judgment uimu literary and 
artistic matters. 

It IS submitted to the Judgment of more crftica/ 
ears to direct ,tnd deteriniiie what is gpraceful .ind 
wh.it IS not. Holder. 

3. Inclined to make nice distinctions; care- 
ful in selection: nicely judicious; exact; fas- 
tidious; scrupulous 

N’lrgil w,is so 1 1 tttcal in the rites of religion, th.it he 
would never base brought in such prayers .i.s these, 
if they had not been agreeable to the Roman ms- 
toiiis Sttil ingfleet. 

4. Incliued to llnd fault or to judge witli 
severity ‘ I am nothing. If not critical ’ 
Shak. - Critical philosophy, a name some- 
times given to the metaphysical system of 
Kant, from his famous work entitled CriHyve 
of Pure. Henson [The remaining mcaniiigu 
are from krino in the sense of decide, settle. 
See CuiMs 1- In nied pertaining to the 
crisis or turning-point of a disease; as. eri- 
f/ru/days.orcriftcrif symjitoms --(> llecisive; 
applied to a time or state on which tin; issue 
of things depends; iinportiuit. as regards 
eonsequences; as. a critical time or moment; 
a critical juncture 

L very step you lake is dctisivi* — every .'irtinn you 
|)(.rioriu IS iei/r<<r/— every ide.i voii form is likely to 
bet niiir .1 principle. iullueiii.iiig )oitr future dettuiy 
hUtiher 

7 Formed or situated to determine or dtieide, 
or having the crisis at eomiiiund; important 
or essential for tletenniiiiiig; as, a critical 
])ost 8 111 a eonditioii of extreme doubt or 
danger; attended with danger or risk; dan- 
gerous; lia/ardoiis; us. a critical under- 
tukiug 

<lur ( tn iiitisl.itu es are iiicired cri/uol, but then 
they are the t rtftnt/ t ir« uiust.ini es ol a strong and 
iuig 4 it> iiiition Jiotl’c 

SN N Kx'iiet, aeeiirute, nice diseriminating. 
eiqitioiih, fault tlndiiig. tieetsive, important, 
nniiiientiiUK 

Critically (KriFIk al li), adr 1 In a erltieal 
manner, wifli nice diseernnieiii of triitti or 
fulselKMid, propnety or impropriety; witli 
nice si'nitliiy; aeciirately, exactly; as, to 
exi^niinc evidence critically ‘ Critically to 
discern good writers from Imd ’ Itiydcn 

2 At the crisis, ni the exact time 

C oiiiiug mutually ihe night licfori the •.« ssinii 
lUirtirf 

3 In a critical sitiiiition, place, or condition, 
bo iiH t(i coiiiiiiaiid the crisis, as. u town 
criticallif siluiitcd 

CriticalneBB (kri'tik al nt*H), n 1. 'I’he state 
of being critical, iiicidenct* at a particular 
point of fiiiii- 2 K'^actiicss; accunic.v , 
nicety; iniiiute care in cxiuniiiation 

CllUcaster (krl'tiK us tfr). a A snmll or 
inferior critic 

(Mtidsable, Criticizable (kri'ti-si/ a id). 

a ('upabic of being criticised 

CrltlCl8e,CrltiClze(Kri'tl-si/), r / pret A'PP 
criticised or criticised; ppr cnhnsinff or 
critici/iiiy To Judge critical)), estimating 
lieauties and ilefects, biMM-ilieuI t) . to examine 
works of literature or art, in order to esti- 
mate their merits; to luiiiiiadvert, to utter 
eensiiiv; iis, to criticise on a niun’s inumiers 
or his exjietiM's 

Hut, spit»- of .ill the t rtftriunc elves, 

Thos* who w fJuM iii.ikc us feci— must feel th« tnsrlvei,. 

( hue, hill. 

Nur would I h.ivc Ins f.itt.cr kn.k so mirrowlv into 
thev .1* ' oiints, .IS to take o,' c.ision bom them < to 
t rtb'i\r on hii expanses / m it 

Criticise, Criticize (kri'ti-slr), r t To exa- 
mine or judge critieally; to notiee lieauties 
and bleiiiislH's or faults in; to utter or write 
remarks on. to pass jiiflgineiit on with i-e- 
Htiect to merit or blame, to animadvert upon; 
us, to criticise an author, to criticise the 
works of Milton, to criticise eonduct 
Criticiser, CriUcizer (krrti-siz-i’T), n One 
who entieises; it crltie. 

Criticism (kii^ti-slzm), n 1 I'he art of 
judging with propnety of the. beaiities and 
faults of a literary iierfomiauce or of any 
production in the fine arts; as. the rules of 
critirunn 

In the vast field of entunsm on wbifh we arc 
ciitcriiig iniiuuierable reapers have alrc.idy (mt their 
bit kies Mxunulay 

2. Tlie act of judgiiuc on the merit of any 
)>erformance • 3. A critical judgment; a de- 
tailed critical examinatiun: a critit|ue. The 
style of his cnticUnns ’ Addison 


Critique (kri-tekO, n. fFr. critique.] 1. A 
critical examination of the merits of a iier- 
fonniinoe, esiiecially of a literary or artistlo 
performance; a critical examination of any 
subject; as, Addison's critique on Paradise 
Lost; Kant's Critique of iniiv Reason.- - 
2 Hcience of criticism; standard or niles of 
judging of the merit of perfonnances. [Rare, j 

3. t A critic 

[ It will be .1 question among cntti/Mc^ in the* ages 
1 t(i come. Hf. /.tmW/i. 

Critique f (kri-tok'). v t. To puss judgment 
on; to make renuu'kson 
Crlzzel, Crizzeltng (kn/'l, krizliiig), n. A 
kind of roughness on tlie suriaoe of glass 
which clouds its transparency U'rittcu also 
Crizzlc. 

Cr0t(kr6),n. [duel, and Ir rro, blood, death.] 
In old Scots law, the satisfaction or conqien- 
sation for the slaughter of a man accortliiig 
to Ills rank. 

Croak (krOk), v 1 [Purely iiuitutlve. (’omp. 
M H O. krochzen, (1. kruchzcn. Fr ermsser, 
L. erocire, crocitarc, (ir. krozem, to croak tui 
a raven.] 1. To make a low. Iioarst* noise in 
the throat, as a frog, a raven, or crow. 

Loiul thiiiuler to its iMittoiii shook the bog. 

Anil the hoarse ti.itioii J'epe. 

2 I'o make any low, lionrse sound resem- 
bling tliat of a migor raven; ns. their bellies 
croak.- !k To speak with a low, hollow voietc, 
to cry dismally, to forebode evil: to com- 
plain; to grunilde. 

M.ir.il itikiki wilh siu'h re.isoiinbleness, air of bin- 
icrity, th.it ri'pi'iK.iiit pity smothers .iiiger ( arlyle. 

4. To die : from the gurgling sound in the 
tliroiit Ilf n dying jicrson isiniig.] 

Croak (krbk). r t 1 To utter iii a low, hol- 
low voice, to niiirmiir out j Rare ] 

M.irut will nut drown; lu spi.iks .ind rrtkikt cx- 
pl.ui.itioii I ,trlylt. 

2 'J'o uniioiinct* or luM’iiId by eroakfng. 

Thr r.ivcii hiiU' elf is ho.iisi 
Th.it t>eKik\ the f.il.il ciiIi.iiik’ of iJiiiu.in Shak 

Croak (krbk). u 'I'hc low', liiirsh sound 
uttered liy a frog or a raven, or a like 
sound 

W.is ih.u .1 ruvrn’s * roak or niv son's voi« i- J ce. 

Croaker (krbkV>r). n l Om* that croaks, 
niiirmurs, or grumbles; one wlio coniplniiis 
iitireasoimidy, one who takes a desponding 
view of evcrytlmig, an alarmist - 2 A 
corpse (Slang | 

Croaking (ki ok 'iiig), p and n I rtteringa 
low, liarhii sound irom the throat, or other 
similar sound 2 h'orclioding I'vil; gninib- 
Img Croakinif lizard, a species of geeko, 
common in .lamiitea. so culled from the 
noise it mak< s It is a iiot'tiiriial lisaril, 
tlie ’Vhecadact yluH Iwris of nutiiridlHts. 
Croat (kib'at). a. |Sec Chavat | A native 
of (Toatiu, especially a sohliei of that dis- 
trict ill I lie Austrian service 
Croce,) o A cross Chaucer. 

CroceOUB) (krcVsInis). « |h croccus, trova 
crocus, salfroii ) Like saffron; yellow; con- 
sisting of siifiron 

Croche (krbch), u [Apparently a softened 
form of 1) IC crok, croki , a crook, a hook; Fr. 
cioc, a hook, graimel, comp, also ibiel croic, 
a dccr'h liorii.l A little knob uliout the top 
of a dccr's born 

Crochet ( krtVslia ), n. | Fr. , dim. of croc, a 
hook See CitotqiK.I A kind of ladies' 
work, a species of knitting |a;rformcd liy 
meaiiH of a small hook, the material being 
fancy worsted, cotton, or silk In this way 
a variety of fancy articles are wrought, such 
os collars, tloyleys. covers for pin -cushions, 
anti-maeassars, Jtv. 

Crochet (kn/slia). v.t. 'I'o knit in the stylo 
of knitting railed erochet; as, U) crochet a 

Croclary (krO'shi-a-ri), n (See CROZIEU.] 
Jicclns the otllcial who curries the cross 
before an iirciihishop. 

Orocldolite ( krb sid'ol-it ), n \(lr. krokis, 
krokidos, nap on cloth, and lithos, tt stone,] 
A mineral, consisting priiicipully of silicate 
of iron, occurring in tisbcstoH-llke fibres, 
also massive, in (iriqiialand, South Africa, 
and in the Vosge.s A somewhat similar 
niiiicral Is found at .Stnvcrii, Norway. 
Crodtatlon t (kro sit-a'slioti), n. [L. croeito, 

! crocitatum, to croak See CuoAK ] A croak- 
ing Hailey 

Crock (krok), n. [A. Sax. crocca, a crock; 
cog 1) kmik, Icel krukka, Dan. krukke, D. 
kray, an earthen vessel, pitcher; also W 
/IrrorAau. a pot; Gael crocA. a pitcher. ] An 
eurtlicn vessel; a pot or pitcher; a cup. 
Crock (krok), n A low seat, a stool. 

I 1 fCriti'd tier upon a little crack at my left tuind. Tatltr 


€h, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g,flio; J.job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sDif/; TH. then; th, f/.in; w, id", wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Orook (krokX n. Soot* or the black matter 
collected from combustion on pots and ket* 
ties or in a chimney. [CoUoq.] 

Crock (krok), v.t. To black with soot or 
other Tnattcr collected from combustion, or 
to black with the colouring matter of cloth. 
[Colloq.] 

Do you think, ina’am—that I wm very fond of such 
dirt l)eneat)i tiiy fret.oii I (.uukin’i t.ondesceiid to touch 
with kitchan-tonf;ii. without IdackinK <tiid crocking 
tnybclf by the coiiUct Dickens, 


Crock (krok). e i. To give 
off crock or smut. 

Crodk (krok). n. An old 
sheep. [{Scotch.] 

Orofanry (krok'6-ri), n. 

[Hee Crock, an earthen 
vessel.] Earthenware; ves- 
sels formed of clay, glazed 
and baked 

Crodkot (krok'ot). n. [Kr. 
eroc,cr<tchet Hec CuoCiiK ] 

1. In (Mhio arch an orna- 
ment. usually in iniitatiou 
of curved and bent foliage, 
placed on the niigles of 
the inclined sides of pin- 
nacles. canopies, gaides, 
and other ineiiiherH Some- 
tinies crockets iihsuine the 
forms of unimuls. u. One 
of the terminal hiiags on a 
stag’s horn ~ t A large 
roll of hair formerly worn. 

Orocketed (krok'et ed), a. 

In arch fnrnJHht'd with 
(Toekets , ornamented 
witli crockets. 

Crocky (krok'i). n. Smut- 
ty; stioty 

Crocodile (kr<»'ku-dil), n. [L ci'oroiHlus, Or. 
/rni/indci/oN, akindofhzard.ncrocodile | l.A 



rinii<ii Ir ducor.'itcd 
with LrdLkutb. 


genus of sanriuiiH. tlic type of the family Oro- 
codilidic, comprising ilie larKcsl living fonns 
tif rtiptilcH, sonic species iittaining a Icngtii 
<»f :jn feet 'I'liey liavc a long and iiowcrfnl 
tail flattened at the sides, winch serves 
ns an our or rudder, five anterior and 
four posterior tties, the latter more or less 
wehiicd Tlicir bodies arc covcrtMl with 
S(|nare Ixmy plates instead of the scales of 
other sanrians Their jaws are long and 
their g.iiie of cnorinouH witlUi Tlic nostrils 
are at the e,\tremit,v of the snout, and cap- 
aide of iieing closed to pi event ingitiss of 
water 'I'hey are very feroidous, seizing their 
prey and drowning it in water, lint retiring 
to land to devour it In interiml structure 
they laair a strong reseiuldunce to niamnii- 
feroiis iiiiudriipeds, tlie heart having two 
vi'iitrleles and two aiiricles 'ilieir eggs, 
whicli arc not larger than those of a goose, 
arc deposited in the sand and hatclicd h> 
tlic heat of the sun The best known siiecies 



( iiK ndlU |i nr , 

is the crocodile of the Nile (i'ronHiiUm viil- 
ijarm) Another siwcies (C jmlus,tns>) is 
met witli III South Asia, Snnda.and tlieMo- 
Inceus. 2 In rhet a captlon«i ami sophis- 
tieul argument contrived to draw one into 
a snare 

Crocodile (kro'k6-dil),a or or pertaining to 
or like a cna'odlle - CrortHiilt' tnnti, false or 
iUfected tears This term eontain'* an allii 
sion to tile fletions of old tra\cllei>, that 
erocodilcs shod tears over tliose thc> de- 
vour 

Orooodllean, CrooodillAii (kn»-k6-diri-an, 
ki-o kiVdirMin). a Uelatiug to the enuM 
dile. 

Orocodilia (kro-ko-dil'i-a), n pi An order 
of saurian n^ptiles, found in th«‘ Old and New 
Worlds 'I’he following aiv the character- 
istics of tlie onler; Skin coven'd w ith bony 

{ dates; tail long and eoinpressed laterally; 
our short feeble legs, the foiv'-feet with 
five and the hind-feet with four tikes, ver- 
tehne concave anteriorly or )M>Hteriorly. 
or at both euds; Jaws with many similar 


teeth in distinct sockets; heart bilateral; 
nasal orifice single; tympanum covered with 
a fold of skin; penis single and lodged in 
the cloaca. The ortler ranges from the 
oolite strata to the present time, and com- 
prises the throe families Crocodilidie. Alli- 
gatorJda:, aud Gavialidfc, of which the cro- 
codile of the Nile, the American alligator, 
and the Indian gavial are respectively the 
best known menilieni 

CrocodUlail (kro-ko-diri-an), n. A member 
of the order Crocmlllia 
CrocONlllldSB ( kro-k6-diri-d£), n. pi. One of 
the families into which the order Crocodilia 
is divided, comprising the crocodile of the 
Nile. See CRiXH>i>TLE. CK(K;oniLIA. 

! CrocodiUty (kro-ko-dlTi-ti), n. In loffie, a 
captious or sopliistical mode of arguing, 
illare ] 

CrooolBlte (krd-koi'zit), n. fOr. kmkwut, of 
4 saffron colour.] A mineral, native chro- 
mate of lead or red-load ore. It is used as 
a pigment. 

Croconate (kro1cou-at), n. A yellow salt 
formed by the union of crocouie acid with 

GroconiC (kro-kon'ik). a. fGr. kroktut, saf- 
fron. ] Of or pertaining to saffron; yellow. - 
CriHumic acid, an acid (CjilloOr,) prepared 
by adding hydrofitiosillcic acid to a solution 
of croconate of |M>tussium, aud evaporating 
to dryness, it is yellow, and tastes ami 
reacts strongly ncitl. 

CrocUB (kriVkus), n. [L. crocus; Gr. krokos, 
saffron, also the crocus, fnnn its colour. 
Gog Gael crock, red i 1. A beautiful genus 
of iridaceoiis plants, emisistfrig of many 
linrdy species, stniie of which are amongst 
the coiniiioiicst ornaments of gardens 
They are ihvarf herbs witli ffhrous-eoated 
conns, nml grass -like leaves upp(.‘aring 
after the llowers Crocuses are eliielly found 
ill the middle and southern parts of Europe 
and the Jx'vant. Home of the species are 
vernul, otheiw luitninnal Giie species is a 
native of llriiain, C nudlfiorus (tlie autumn 
crocus of the ineadowH in the ecntrt* and 
Montli of England); C. sat ions (saffron) is 
eiiltivuti'd at Haffron Walden for the saf- 
fron of llie sIio)>s, which consists of the deep 
orange stigmas of the fiowers; C. biJUmis is 
the Scotch crocus.— 2 A name for saffron 
ti A yellow polishing powder; any metal 
calcined to a red or deep yellow colour 
CTrm ( kroft), rt. f A Sax. cn»jr<, a field ; D. 
kro/t, a hillock; G.l). krocht, a Held; cog. 
Gael croit, a croft | A small piece of in- 
closed ground adjoining a dwclluig-housc. 
and used for piisturti, tillage, or other pur- 
poses, any small tract of Itinil; a very small 
farm. 

Tfinliiig my florks hard bv in the hilly rro/ti 

TJi.if brow this bottom ghiik- MiUm 

Crofter (kroft'Or), n One who cultivates a 
croft 

CrolB,^ n A cross Chaucer 
Crolsade,] Crol8adO|t n. [Kr. ervisade, a 
crusade, U Kr crois. Mod. Kr. croix,tx cross.] 
A crusade 

A pope of th.it luiiiic (Urban) did fir&t iiibtitutc the 
croti.tiio. H,t, OH 

Till" tn'iMuio nv.is not appointed by Pnpt' I rb,iii 
nltiiie, bill b) ibr » iiuiuil ut riciiKMil. 

OrolBOt (kroi'se), n. |Kr. erm'sr, a cniHader. 
from G Kr enus, a cross ] A soldier or pil- 
grim engageii in a crusade and wearing the 
badge of it. a crusader. ‘The necessity and 
weakness of the croises.* Burke An old 
plural w as ervisez. ‘To instruct the croisez, 
to comfort them, to administer tlie sacra- | 
nients to them.' Jorttn 
Crokard, n A counterfeit coin of the reign 
of Edwoi'd I , worth aliout a liulfi>eniiy, 
coined abroad and intrmiuctnl sniTcpti- 
tiously into England. 

Oroker t (kre/kdrk n One who culti viitcb or 
deals in fHiffnui (emeusX Holiushed 
Croxna. Crome (krO'nia. krOm), n { It . Kr.] 
In music, a quaver. 

' Croxnble (krom'i), n. Same as Cruuimie 
Crome,] U A crumb. Chaucer 
Cromeruach, n The uame of the chief 
idol of the Irish before their conversion by 
St Vatrick It was a gold or silver image, 
Burntiiiided by twelve little lirazen ones. 
Cromlech (krom'lek. u. iw. crumh'ch—crom, 
bout. eoncMve, and /fecA. u flat 8t4>ne 1 In 
archiVi.t large flat stones laid across others 

j in an npriglit |Htsttiou; ver>' commonly found 
111 iiartH of Wales, in iH^vunshii'c and Coni- 
W’ull. and «>tiier districts of England: as 
well as ill Scotland. Ireland. Brittaii}, Ger- 
mniiy, Spain, and Denmark; and in Asia 
and Atiieriea Krom cromlechs having Inscu 
found ill the heart of burial mouuds or 


borrowB, with their rude chomben filled 
with sepulchral remains, as skeletona or 



Cromlech at Lanyon, Cornwall. 


urns, they are supposed to have lieen sepul- 
chral monuments. In Krance they are called 
dolmens. 

Cromoma (kro-moKna), n. [Fr. cromome; 
G. krummlijom, crooked horn.] A reed- 
stop in the organ, voiced like the olme. but 
of a different quality; bearing the same 
relation to the oboe as the stopped diapason 
to the open. Corruptly written Cremona. 
See Kruhmhorn. 

Cromwellian (krom-wel1i-an). a, Pertain- 
iug to Cromwell. 

Cromwellian (krom-weni-an), n. An ad- 
herent of Oliver Cromwell; a soldier who 
fought in the service of Cromwell 
Cronach (kro'nafth), n. Same as Coroncuth. 
Crone (kron), n. [In the sense of an old 
woman may be derived from or connected 
with Ir. and Gael, cnona, old, crion, dry, 
withered ; W. criua, to wltlier. Cog, Sc. 
crine, to wither, shrink. Or from Gael. 
cronan, a low dull sound; Sc. crotm, from 
the dull continuous sound of a gamilous 
old wnnian's tongue. In the sense of a owe, 
Wedgwood derives it from D. kronie, ¥r, 
charoffne, It caroffua, a carcass or carrion. 
Sec CAliKTON.] 1. An old woman. ‘The 
crooked crone.* Gascoigne. - 2. An old owe. 

Frrsh herrings plenty Micliael brings, 

With f.ittvcl crones, <iiul such old things. Tusser. 

Hence -3 An old man who twaddles and 
coniliK'ts himself as an old woman ‘ A few 
old battered crones of office ’ Pisracli. 
Cronel, Cronet (krd'nel. knVnet), n Coii- 
tractions for coronal, coronet, in the sense 
of the pointless head of a tilting-B))ear. See 
(’OKONEL 

Cronet (kriVnet), n. ((kuitr from coronet.] 
The hair which grows over the top of a 
horse’s hoof 

Cronlan (krd'ni-an), a. (An epithet men- 
tioned by Pliny | A term applied to the 
north polar sea. [Hare.] 

As when two pol.ir wind!,, lilowiriR .idversc 
Upon the cron tan sea. A/tUim. 

Crony (kro'ni). n [See Cronk, with which 
this word was originally identical.] l.f A 
crone 

Marry not .in old cronjf or a fool for money 

Jiur/oH. 

2. An intimate companion ; an lUNSociate ; a 
familial' friend. 

To oblige your crofiy Swift, 

bring onr datne a Ncw-ycar’s. gift. Sw^. 

Cronycal (kron'ik-al), a. Sumo as Aeronyeal. 
Crood (ki'ud), V i (An imitative word; comp. 
crow, croak, &c.] 'To coo: to cruodle. 
[Scotch.] 

Thro* the braes the t ushat cnHh/s 

U r w.iilfn' I ry Hums. 

Croodle (kro'dl), rt (In first sense jrerhapB 
a form of cuddle; in second, a dim of crood.] 

1. To cower ; to crouch ; to brood ; to Uo 
close and snug ‘ As a dove to fly home to 
her nest and croodlc tliere.’ C. Kingsley. 
r Local ] - 2. To coo like a dove ; and hence, 
to fawn or coax. [Scotch.] 

Crook (krok), n [Icel. krokr, Sw. krok, a 
h(M>k, a bend ; Dan. krog, a hook, a crook ; 

D kruk, a crutch ; the word is also Celtic : 
W erwg, Gael, crocan, a crook, a hook; 

G Kr. croc. Akin crutch, crouch.] 1. Any 
lietid, turn, or curve, curvature; flexure; as, 
a crook in u river, A'c. 

These Mpphirv « oloured brooks. 

Which, coiulnii-hke, with curious crooks, 
hwcet islands make Sir P. Stdney. 

2. Any bent or curved instrument; espe- 
cially, a shepherd’s staff, curving at the end; 
a pastoral staff. 

He left hi.s crook, he left his flocks Prior. 

Specifically— 3 The pastoral staff of a bishop 
or abbot, fashioned in the form of a shop- 
hertl’s staff, as a symbol of his sway over and 
care for ids lluck Sucli staves are generally 
gilt, ornamented with jewels, and enriched 
by carving, Ac --4 The iron chain, with ita 
appropriate hooks, by which pots, Ac., ara 
hung over the fire; a pot-hook. [Scotch.}— 
6.t A gibbet. 


Kate, fkr, fat, fftll; md, met. h^r; pine, pin; uCitc. not, mbve; tfibe, tub. hull; oil, pound; it. Sc. abtiiie; y. Sc. felt 
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CROSS 


Forthwith led unto the erveke 
Where he full shamefully was hang^ by the hed. 

JifeHser, 

e, In mtMte, a small curved tube applied to 
ft trumpet, horn, to change its key.— 

7. An artiflee; a trick. 

For all your bragges, hookes, and crooJtes, you 
have such a fall, as you 5h.ill never he able to stand 
upright again. c ranmer 

—By hook or crook, by one means or luiothor ; 
by fair means or foul 

They will have it l>y hook or by crook, Mcdt 
Crook (krbkV v.t. 1 To bcTul: to turn from 
a straight line; to make a curve or book. - 
2. To turn from rectitude: to ix'rvcrt 

Whatsoever affairs pass such a in.m‘s hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends. Hat on 

3 t To thwart— To crouk tlu* inou\ to distort 
the mouth, as if about to cry or us indicat- 
ing anger or displeasure. | Scotch J 
Crook (krok). v,i To bond or be bent; to 
lie turned from a right line; to curve; to 
wind. 

The ciglc’s upper benk rrookttk in time over the 
lower, and so she faileth nut with age but huiigor. 

Crook-back (krok'bak). w. A crooked back; 
one who has a crooked back or i*ouiid slioiil- 
ders. 

Ay, crook-ba>.k, here 1 stand to .in^wcr thee. Shak. 

Crooked (krokV<l),y^/> ora 1 Bent; curved; 
curving; winding. ‘ hVom the erouk'ti worm 
to man’s imperial form ’ hamh - -2 < ibliqiic 
in moral <‘<induct; devious; frowurd: per- 
verse; going out of the iiath of rcctituile 
They arc .i perverse and t rookeJ tUT.Uiun 

Tieiit \xxn r, 

SYN Curved, iiicurvated, curving, winding, 
bowed, awry, obUque, wry, ilefoniied, per- 
verse, deceitful, devious, frowurd 
Crookedly (krok'cd li), ado. lu a crooked, 
curved, or perverse Tuaimer 
Crookednese (krok'ed-ues). n l A wiml- 
iug. bending, or turning; eiirvity. eurvaturc. 
Intloetion -2 PerviTseiiess, untouardness. 
deviation from rectitude. iui(|uit> . obliqut(> 
of conduct 

My will hath been useil l»,rooktdni'\'> iiul evtsh 
iiiurosity m .dl virtuous i uijjlo\iii«Mit*. '>'•« Joxior 

3 I’liysicul deformity • A severe scaivli to 
see if there were any erooked m xn or spot, 
any uncleauness or deformity, in their saeri- 
flee ’ Jer Tauloi 

CrOOkeXLt (kruk'u), e f. To make crooked, 
to pervert 

Ini.ii^cs oe ut iiiorc fonc to trooioi an unh.iii|>> , 
soul, than to tu.LLh and iiistnu t it 

Idolctt* v 

Crook-rafter (krokTuft or), u see Knki:- 

K AFTER 

Croon (kroii), n A low, hollow, continued 
moan. [Seotch 1 

Tlic dcil, or else .in outler ipiev, 

Oat up an' nac a troon. llHrn\ 

Croon (kroii), \).t [Onomatopoetic ; allied 
to 1) krevnen, to groau, to lament; led. 
krunka, to croak. 1 1 'i'o sing in a low huiip 
miug tone ; to linin * Whiles emonmy o'er 
some auld Scots sonnet ’ Ihnns 2 'I’o 
biing into u iiarticular state by eroomng i 
(the state being indicated by an adjective 
lollowing, as adrvp, awake, Ac . without 
wliJch the meaning is inconijdotc) 

The fragment of the . hildish hymn Mitli whu )i h<- 
sung and crooned himself ,t\!ee/> 7 >f< i,rn « 

Croon (krduV v i. To litter a low eoiitmued 
souml a])proncliiug a iiionii, as eattle when 
in pain; tu sing softly to one's self, to liuiii 
Here an old grandniothrr vtns iri)omn£ over a su 1 
‘'hihl, and roi king it to .md fr-i lUtkem ' 

Crooner (kruir»*r), n 'riic gray guniurd j 
(Triffla yvnmnlus), so culleil in .Scotlainl 
from the noise it niukos when taken out of 
the water. 

Crooning (kron'ing). n 'I'lie aet of one who 
croons; alowlntrniningorniunnunngsuund 

llc^r d<unt> t.ir a tiddl<- i Ii.trins, 

A bagpipe >. her delight , 

But for the croon ttti't o’ her wheel 

She duMiit ( .ire ,i niiti y Katlhe. 

^OOp, n. See CuotT* 

Crop tkrop), n f.\ Sax. crop, top, bunch, 
craw of a bird; cog Ij krop, (» kropf, a . 
Wrd’s crop; led kroppr, a huiiiiJ, liunch ' 
The ori^nul meaning is probably that of a ' 
funded projecting ' or prominent mass, i 
Croup ig really the same wonl ] 1. The first ' 
Btomach of u fowl, the craw. 

bi binlj, there is no laastu iti .n of the meat, but 
• it IS immediately iwalJovrcrl nu« the crop or rraw 
Jtay 

2 ♦ The top or highest part of u thing; the 
end and root ' Chaucer.— ’A That 

'"^liich is cropped, cut, or gathered from a 


single field, or of a particular kind of grain 
or fruit, or in a single season; the com, or 
fruits of the earth collected; harvest.— 

4. Corn and otlier culCvated plants while 
growing: a popular use of the wonl. —5. Any- 
thing cut off or gathered. 

C.uiitlesii of steel and from the razor free. 

It falls a plenteous mF reserved for thee. Dryden. 

G. The act of cutting or clippiug off, as hail*; 
as, he has given you a pretty close crop. 
—Seek and crop, altogether; at once; bag 
and baggage. 

I'd have had you trundled out of this 

warehouse long ago if I'd thought you capable of 
pouching so much .is a toluiccoiiist's token Saht. 

Crop (krop), v.t pret. it pp. ertt^iped, some- 
times cropt; ppr. cropping. 1. To cut off the 
ends of anything; to eat off; to pull off: to 
pluck; to mow; to n'ap; as, to crop tiowei's, 
trees, or grass ‘ A closely cropped head tif 
hair.' Thackeray. 

IMe.'iscil to the l.-ist, he m»/f the flowery food. 

And licks the h.'tiid Just raised tu slieit nis blood. 

J'o/e. 

2 Til pluck, os fruit; to gatlior before it 
fulls 

W hilc tiirrr our youth, like fruits, imtiniely crops 
Denham 

3. 'I’o cause t<i bear a crop; to fill with 
iTops; to raise crops on; as, to crop a field. 
Crop (krop), r i 'I'o yield harvest Hhak 
lOlisolctc I To aopoitt, (If) ill ycol to ap- 
pear on the htirfaci', as a layer, bed, or stra- 
tum iiiidrrlyiiig another, but propM ting its 
edge troiii liciieath (h) 'I’o ii))peui iiii'ideii- 
tally and iindcsigncdly . to conii' to light; 
as. bis ]icculntritics crop out in Ills work; 
the truth cropped out in spiU‘ of liini The 
c\])rc.sKion crop up is also used in this sense 
Crope t (Krop), it The top of anytlniig; a 
tliiial. 

Crope,t Cropen.i ;>/'• errin', to creep 
rifjit ('ha nee t 

Crop-ear (Kroj I Vr), ii 1 A horse w Iuksc ears 
iiie cropjied. 

1 Ii lav a tlious.tnil imuiikIs upon iii\ t repeat 

Itean i- FI. 

2 A person whose ears have been erojqwd; 
a eroppy 

Crop-eared (krop'tM'd). a iiaMut. the ears 
enqiped *A erop-eat'd seriveiici this. * 
ii JonHon 

Crop-full (kro)i'ful). a. Having a full crop ' 
or belly , satiated. JHUton } 

, Crop-ore (krop dr), n In onniug, the best 
ore of a puree I 

Crop-out (krop-out'K u. A term used by 
iiitneiH to express tlie rising up at the siir- 
fuee of one oi more strata Written more ! 
eoniinoiily Outn'rop I 

Cropper (kropVT), a. 1 A breeil of pigeons , 
j witTi a large erop St»e I’ot'TEic. 2 A fall, 
us from horseback, hence, failure in an un- i 
dcrtakiiig. (Slang ( 

! Cropping (kroji'iiig). n l 1'hr act of cut- | 

' ting off - 2. The raising of crops i 

Croppy (krop'i), /f J A person who has ; 

I bis liuir cut vciy short; a Jtoiindliead; an ' 
Irish rebel of 17US (from wearing the hair 
like the French revolutionarieh). 'Shouts 
over tile demolition of the eroppye dwell- 
ing ' Hunnn 2. One who bus had his hair 
criqiped III ]irisoii (Slang | 

Crop-sick (kroji'sik), a Siek or inilisposed , 
from a sun barged stomaeh, siek with ex- 
cess ill eating or drinking (Kan* ( 
Crop-sickness (krop'sik-m-s), u siekness ' 
fioni lejiletion of the stoiiiucli (Bare J ' 
Croquet (kro'ka). n (Fr crmiuei, toeraek. ( ; 

1 All open-air game played with a iiiallet, , 
balls, pegs or posts, un ! a series of iron 
hoops or arches. It can la* played by two 
or more, and. in the ease of several playing, 
they may either Ik.* divided into two parties, 
or play each for tlieir owm hand The oh- 

<'ct of the jilayers is to ilrive the halls l>e 
oiiging to tlicji'owii side through the hoops 
and against the f>cgs in a certain order, and 
to prevent their opponents’ balls from com- 
pleting the jourri<*y Injfore tlieir own, by 
playing them against those of the enemy, 
and driving them as far as nossible from 
tlie lioo]j or post they have tri be player! for. 

2 When one ball has roqueted oi been made 
to strike another, the aet of the player 
driving to a di.stanee the ball that lias lieen 
riN(ueted by a blow of the mallet upon his | 
own bull 

Croquet (kro'ka), vt in the game of cro- 
quet, to drive a ball which is in contact with 
one's own to a distance with a blow of the 
mullet ufKUi one's own ball 
Croquette (kr6-ket), n. fFr croguer, Ut 
crunch ] A fried, force-meat liall, made of 


pounded chicken, meat, and butter, much 
eaten in India. 

Crore (kror). n. In the East Indies, ten mil- 
lions; as. a crore of rupees. 

Crosier (krd'zhi-Or). n. An archbishop's 
stair hearing a cross at the 
/■ top. See CROZIBR. 
CroBlet, Crosslet (kros'- 
let). n. [Dim. from cross.] 
A small cross. Croee eroee’- 
let. 111 her. a cross Imviug 
the three upinq* pointo 
ending in little crosst's. 
ChrOBB (kros). n. (O.E. mas. 
Cross iriisslct «’roj/A, ervee; o Fr crow, iJ’r. 

eiotx, from I. crux, a cross 
used as a gibbet, fiom a mot. seen in E crook, 
W. erog, a cross, erwy. a hook ; Ir crock- 
aim, to hang; Gael, crucan, a hook J 1. A 
gibbet, consisting of two jiieccs of timber 
placed across each other, either in form of 
+ , T, or X, variously modified as exhi- 
bited ill the annexed cut. That un wliicji 




I'ornis nf ( russcs 

I, ( ron of Litti'iiry, n (.ross on thm* sieps. wliuli, 
by sotur .lutlioiilies, nrt' s.iul to sigiilfv llie Ilirrd 
\irliu"., I'.iith, lio|)i,.uii| I li.irity (afin ( r,>\s, 
or triix c.i|iit.it.i; <1 iross the ir.insvcrst lir.iiii of 
winch I'l |il,i( (*(l .it oiu- third ol tin disi in> f rroni (he 
lop ol the p* rpcinlii iiliir portion, siipposi-d to he the 
form ol (ross on winch Llirisi snlhicd j, 'Jan 
< rcM (so I .died from beiiij; rormed like flic (irceic 
letter r, tuh), or « ross ol .St Aillhotiy, one ol the 
most .III) II III lorm ol tin erosi., Ilns lortn w.is nfleii 
•iilopti d lor die hciid oi the p>e>tor.d st<ill 4, ( ross 
oP/et taint s /'a/rinubn/ I tow f>, \f .Indrrw's 
( r.'M, 01 I rnx d( I tiss.it.i, the toim of c ross on whh h 
.Si Andri*u, iln ii.iMon.d s.imi ol .Sioll.ind. is s.iid to 
h.lvi sillier I 7, ^ eii, or cross ol .St Ueorgu, 

the ii.itioii.il Mint ol I'ligi.iiid I'reiloiis to the nniiiii 
with .Sioll.ind this w.ts tin 1 nghsh ensign, Inil sinre 
then It has liein ( nml lined wilh tin cross of .St. 
Ainireic K, Papa/ ( ;,mi. o. ( tow tioiey i/mtdrat. 
V), Maltese i to\‘ Sir'iied of lour .iriow he.nis meet* 
mg .il tin- points, tin ti.idgi- oi tin kinghls of MaMiI. 
Iln **i,>hi iioims of ihisTorni of iross .ire s.iid to 
symlioli/c tlie right lie.ilitndes (Mat v ) 11, iross 

/laitt/iet I-*, ( fosr fot my or /ormee 1 {, i rosx 
pattnt nr ‘ferns, t/em I'tosr flu lour < oiijoincti 
» losses ,iri s.nd to l>e symliolu al ol tin displ.ii emeilt 
III tin- Did I l•sl,llnellt liy tin I toss 14, (row 
pa/onee, c.illed .dso ( rvji fteury, from the lleiirs ile 
hs .ii its ends, 

idir .Saviour Mufi’ered in reprcHeiited on coins 
ami other iiioniinieiitH to have liecn nf the 
lorm ill ligH. 1 and 2 2 . The eiiHign of the 

('Iirintian religion, and hence, 70/ the re- 
ligion IlKClf 

sill (Ihi ( Inin h of I iigl.ind) V) I slnicke'l in.iny 
rigid Prolesl.iiits liy iii.irkiiig ihe iiii.iiit just sprinkled 
friiiii the font with the sign of tin itoss Maia n/ay. 

;{ An nrn.iirieiit in the form of u ci'ohm, uaed 
c liicfiy ill buildings devoted to religious 
)iuiiioHeH, a inonuiiieiit witli a ci'ohh upon it 
to excite devotion, hucli uh were anciently 
Kcl in niarkot-])liiceK 

Iiimeihirs r/'c'ii, ,i |iill.iri d sloiir, 

Kose on ii turret 01 t.igoii .S/» //' 

4 Anything in the foriii of a itokkoi- giiiliet. 
r> A line lirawn tlirongh aiiotbci (! Any- 
thing that thwartH. olrntnietH. or jici'iilexes; 
hindrance, vexation, niiHfortiine . oppoai- 
tiori; trial of patieiiei* 

Jii.iven jjrep,ire' gmifl nnii with rtowes Jl yonson 

7 Money or coin Htanqicd with the figure of 
a crortH 

1 In devil sleeps III my poi ket, I liave 110 cross to 
rlrivt Inin from it Massinger 

K The right side or face of a coin. Ktamped 
with a croHM 'I’lie mark of a eroHS, in- 
stead of a signature, on a deed or other 
doeiiineiit, iniiiresHcd by those who cannot 
write 10 tf'liurcli liiudsiii Ircliiiid - 11 In 
thenl tlie sufferings of Christ by erueiflxioiL 

'I h.il ill might rer oncllc both tof>od in one body 

)iyihr/r-»]i hph. 11 16 

12 Tlie doetrim* of Clirist’A sufferings and 
of the atonemeut, or of salvation by Christ. 

The prcachiiii' of the tross ii, to them th.it perish 
foolishness. 1 Cor i. 18. 


ch, cAain; £h, Sc. locA; g, ^o; j, job; ft. Fr ton; ng, sDm;; TB, fAcn; thf (Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure —Sec K KY. 
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18. Inmorfingr, a contest decided dlshonettly, 
throiij^ one of tlie parties allowing himself 
to be beaten, for the sake of gaining money 
by betting or bribery; as, the battle was a 
eroMt.— 14. In /u;r. an ordinary, composed 
of four lines, two parallel 

lines perpendicular, and ' Mwa 7 

two transverse. The con- | Ky 
tents of the cross, when not M 

charged with any other nnR|dm»|m 
bearing.shouldijeoue-ftfth 
part of the field, but when l|i| 
charged, one-third of its 
surface. Crosses are very V IM v 
common licaringB in her- ▼ 

aldry, and are variously 
formed, with dlifereiit ap- 
pellations Tlio crosses most commonly 
worn in iN^aiings are those Itguix'd r>, 7. 
10, 18, 14 in the cut entitled Forms of 
Crosses. Tlie cross is held liy siwernl au- 
thors to be the most honourable charge 
in all heraldry - Ifi A mixing of breeds 
in producing uninmls, an animal 0/ a cross- 
breed. - CrtmvH, in archttuctural antuj. 
are of various descriptions, according to 
the occasion or purpose of their erection. 
Preach inti nutHMcx arc generally i|iuidrangu- 
lar nr hexagonal, open on one nr lioth sides, 
and raised on steiis. They were used for 
^e delivery of sermons in the open air. 
(Heu I'HKAcilJ.NO (’HOM.S ) Market otomch 
are well known Tlie original form was a 
long sliaft surmounted with a cross, and 
raised on a senes of stops Subsequently 
an arched or vaulted structure supported 
on pillars was erected round the central 
shaft (Sei- MakKKT ('K<iSS ) Weepiiuf 
crimes were so culled because penances 
were tlnislied liefore tlioni. Crimes iif nw- 
worinl well' ruist'd on various occasions, ns, 
for exnni]ile, in attestation of some miracle 
said tft liiivt' been performed on the spot. 
Another class is the iiuminnental or sepvl- 
diral rnm, creeb'd over a gravt*, or whore a 
curime was set down in the way to burial. 



Mniuiinnit.il ( ross, Ucrliyshirc 

like thoHf' erected by King Kdward 1 at the 
sin'eral idnces where the corpse of his 
queen. Kleanor, rested m its progress from 
lierdeb> in l.im'olushire to the place of in- 
terment in Westminster 'I'lie palm cross, 
too, was a inonuinental cross, decoiated 
with palm branehuB im ralm Sunda> lioun- 
darp ertmt s were erected as laiidmarkb.liut 
were in few instnneeB entitled to be ealletl 
an'hiteetural -Cross and pUc, a pla> with 
iuone>, at w'liieh it was put to ehaiiee whe- 
ther a eoin should fall W'ith that snle up 
which lieiirs tlie cross, or the other, wliich 
is called pile, or reverse: equivalent to the 
heads and fads of our times To lire on 
the Cl OSS, t«i Ii\'e by stealii^. as opposetl to 
living on (he si/mire. {Thieves' slang J To 
take up On cross, is to submit to tiMubles 
and alHietions fnuii love to Tbrist 
OrOM (knvs), a. 1 Transverse; oblitine; 
passing from side to side: (nUing athwart: 
as, a cross I team ‘The cross refraction of a 
second prism ’ Meirton - 2. Adverse . ui»- 
postul: thwarting: ob.struetiug; untowara: 
sometimes with fo; as, an event cruss to 
our inelinations. ‘ Fate sti cross * Drydm. 


Behold the cross and unlucky iiaue of m^dea^. 

8. Porverso; intractable. ‘The ems cir- 
cumstances of a man's temper.’ South — 
4 . Peevish; fretful; ill-humoured : applied to 
persons or things; as, a cross wumw or 
husliand * A crosif answer' Jer. Taylor. — 
fi. Contrary; contradictory ;T>crplejdng. ‘Con- 
tradictions that seem ti» lie cross and un- 
couth.’ South —ii Interchanged; as, a cross 
marriage, when a brother and sister inter- 
marry with two persons who have the same 
relation to each other 
Crass marriages between the king's M>n and the 
archduke'!, daughter, .ind again between the arch- 
duke's i.on and the king's daughter. Macon. 

7 Noting what belongs tfi an adverse party; 
as, a cross interrogatory. —8. Cross-bred; as, 
a cross 0 %.-- Frctfult Peevish, Cross. .See 
iimler Frktful. 

Cross (kros), v.t 1. To draw or run a line 
or lay a lardy across another; as, to cross the 
letter t; to cross the arms; to cross swords. 

2 To erase by marking crosses on or over; 
to cancel; as, to cross an aceoiuit. 

It was their {the Crusaders') very Judgment that 
hereby they did both merit and supererngate; and 
by dying for the cross, cross the score of their own 
sins, score up Cod as their debtor. Fuller 

3. I'o make the sign of the cross upon, as 
Catholics in devotion. 

They cr<»rr'</thcin«*clves for fear. Trnnysati 

4 'I'o jiass front side to side, to puss or move 
over; as, to cross a road; to cross a river or 
the ocean ‘ No narrow frith he bad to 
cross ' Mdton ft To thwart ; to obstruct; 
to hinder; b» embarrass; tfi contradict; to 
counterai't; to clash with; to be inconsistent 
with; to stop 

An iiyster may lie crossctllii love Shertdan 
H. To deltar or preclude. ‘ To cross me from 
the golden time 1 bmk for ’ Shak. {Hare 
or obsolete 1 7 'To cause to interbived; to 
mix the lirtted of — To erms one's path, b) 
thwart, obstruct, oppose, or hinder one’s 
interest, purimse. designs, and the like; to 
sbind in one’s way. 

Yet Muh w.»s his (Cromwell's) grniit*. .and resolution 
Ih.'U he wasnble lo nvcr|ii»wet .ind irush everything 
lh.i( ! raised htx path. Motaulay 

■ 7’o erms cudgels, to lay the cmigels down, 
us 111 piling ut'itiH, in token of giving up the 
combat; b» give in to; b* siiiimit; to yield. 

lie forced the stubborn'st for the t.iuse, 

1 * » OSS thr I udjiTfli to the l.iws. Undthras 

Cross (knis), v i 1 To lie or l»c athwart — 
2. 'I'o mtm* or pass laterally or fitnii one 
sitie iowartl the other, t>r from place to 
place, eittior nt right angles or oblitpiely - 

3 t To Ihi iiieoiisisbuit. 

Men's at turns tlo not alw.iys cross with re.ison. 

Str /! .\vdnrv 

4 I'o interbreed, as cuttle; to mix breeds 

If two iiidividu.ds of distinct races craxs, a third is 
liiv.iii.ibly pnuliiced ihtterem from cither ( olrrtd^t 

Cross (kros), prep [An nbbiTV, of acnm 1 
Athwart, iriinsvei'sely, over; from side to 
side; so as b I intersect. [Poetical.] 

Aiul their limits cut ,i idopmg w.iy. Dryden 

Cross-action (kros'ak sbon), n In lnu\ a 
<’as<' in which A . btiviiig bituiglit an action 
against 11 , J1 also briugh another action 
ttguiiist A. , arising out of the same transac- 
tion. 

Cross-aisle ( krosll). n The lateral d i visions 
of a ebiireb in the fonii of a cross 
Cross-armed (kros'nnnd). a \ With anus 
across -2 In /mf having brtuiehes in niiirs, 
each of which is at right angles with tlie 
next pair hIiovo or Iwlow 
Cross-arrow (krosii-r6). n. The iimiw of a 

eross-lMW. 

Cross-lmnded (knmiguid-ed), (f 111 ai-r/< a 
Ufrm applied to hand-railing, when a veneer 
{ is laid upon its npiter side, with the grain 
j of the wood crossing that of the rail, and 
' the extension of the veneer in the direiiion 
! of its fllires is less than the breadth of the 
rail 

Cross-bar (krosiiar). n A transverse bar; 
a bar laid or fixed across another; a i-nniul 
liar of iron bent at eai’b end, used as a lever 
to turn the shanks of an anebor. 
Cross-barred (krosiiSrd), o. Secured by 
tnmsvem' hors. 

Some ncli biirglier, whose substantial doors. 
Lti'st-/>,trrrd and bolted fast, fear no assault 

At titan. 

CroiSbar-SbOt (kros'bkr-shot). n. A shot so 
eonstruetetl that when it left the gun it ex- 
) landed into the form of a cn>88 with four 
quarters of the hall at its radial yioints. U 
was funiierly used in naval actions for cut- 


I ting the enemy’s rigging or destroying his 
men. 

CrOM-beak (krosliek), n. A genus of birds. 


Same as Cfross-bUl (which see). 

CrOBS-beain (krosaicm), n. In arch, a large 
beam gfiing from wall b> wall, nr a girder 
that holds the sides of the house together; 
any beam that crosses another. 
CroBB-bearer (krus'bar-Ar), n. One who bears 
a cross: (a) the chaplain of an archbishop 
or primate, who lieiirs a cross before him 
on solemn occasions, (ft) A certain officer in 
the Inquisition, who made a vow Ijefore the 
inquisitors to defend the Catholic faith, 
though with the loss of fortune and life. 
CrOBB-biU (kros'hill, n. A hill, not original, 
filed in chancery ny a defendant in a suit 
against the plaintiff in the some suit, or 
against other defendants in the same suit, 
or against both, touching the matters in 
question in the original hill. 

CrOBB-bUl (krosliil), n The name of the 
birds heloTi^ng to the genus Lnxia, family 
Fringillidm and order Passures, tlie tnan- 
dihles of whose hill curve opposite ways and 
cross ciieli other. Tlie common cross-bill 
is Loxia curvirostra. .See LoxiA. 
CroBB-birth (kros’Mrth). 71 . A birth in 
which the child lies transversely witliin the 
utenia 

CroBB - bite i (kros'hit), 71 . A deception ; a 
cheat, a trick; a hoax 
The fiix, . . . without so miirh ,is dreaming of a 
cra.xx‘hite from so silly .'iii anini.il, fell Iiimself into die 
pit tli.it he had digged for another 

Str A' L' hstranae. 

CrOBB-bitet (krosliit), V t. jiret. enm^it; 
pp. cross-hit and cross-bitten ; ppr cross-hit- 
ing 'To cheat ; to swindle ; to deceive ; to 
gull; to trick; to trip up; to annoy. 

The next day his canicradcs told him all tlie plot, 
and how they cross-bit him. Aubrey 

CroBB-bitt, n. .See Citoss-riErE 
CrOBB-bOW (kros'bo), 7! In archery, a mis- 
sive weapon fonnetl by placing a bow 
athwart a stock, 'rhori' weiv several kinds 
of cross-bows, some of the larger being 
funiished with impb'iiieiitH for bending 
the bow. Thus there were the cross -him 
.. leith windlass 

f (*'*’*’ 

t^i'nnan cross- 
how, with a 
M wheel attached; 

mE hSjSsS barrelled 

t\ cross-how, in 

which the 
iJJIm gniove through 

which the qiior- 
slips is cov- 
ered by a half 
n tulie; the Chi- 

mil /r\ id 

IDIU /I'll JU some of which 

loKii ^ * v\ fwniished 

m.B| 1 I )\ W’itli a slide eii- 

_ J \ nliliiig them to 

distiiarge twen- 
ty arrows in suc- 
/SM eesKion. (icner- 

ally cross-bows 

Cross-bow with W mdlass tlll CW Stpinre- 

lieuded liolts or 
qunrrells, but some shot leaden balls or 
stones. The cross-bow was luueli used by 
the Italians, especially by the Genoese, as 
well ashy tlieGerniuus.the iSwriss,and P'roiich; 
but ill Engluiid it was at on early period 
almost suiterseded by the far more deadly 
long l»ow, which diseliurged twelve arrows 
ti minute, while the cross-bow ennld launch 
three bolts only The loss of the buttle 
t)f I'reey was attrilmted, in part at least, 
to the inferiority of tlu' bitter weapon 
CroBB-bower, CroBBbow-man (kros'bo- 
I'^r. kroKiio-iiian), n One who uses a cross- 
bow 

CroBB-bred (krosHired). a A term applied 
to an aniiuid piiidueed from a male and 
female of different breeds, of a cross breed; 
mongrel. 

CrOBB-breed (kros'bred), n. A brewed pro- 
duced from parents of different breeds 
CroBB- breeding (kros bred-iiig), n l*he 
system of lireedTng animals, such as horses, 
cattle, dogs, and sheep, from individuals of 
two ditlercnt strains or varieties. 
CrOBB-bun (krus'lnm), n. A cake indented 
with a cross 

CrOBB-fSbOCk (kros'chok), n A piece of 
tiiulier laid across the dead-wood in mid- 
slii]>8, to make good Uie deficiency of tlie 
lower heels of the fnttoek. 

CrOBB-COUrBe (kruslcdrs), 71. In miniiTg, a 
I veiu or lode that crosses or intersects the 


Fate, fiu*. fat, f^ll; me, met, h4r; pine, pin: note, nut, mfive; tfibe, tub. buU; oil, pound; u, 8c. abune; y. Sc. icy. 
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regular lode at various angles, and often 
heaves or throws the lode out of regidar 
course. 

GrOM-COUne Spar (kroalcOrs sparX n. In 
mining^ radiated (luartz. 

CrOMHmt (kros'kut), v.t pret & pp. cross- 
cut; ppr. cross-cutting. To cut acn>s8. 

Groas-oat (kroslcut). n. 1. A short cut 
across —2. In mining, a level driven out from 
a regular level in search of other knles. 

Groaaout-Baw (kiWkut-Sft), n. A saw ad- 
apted for cutting timber across the grain. 
The ordinary crosscut-saw has a handle at 
each end ami cuts each way. Circular saws 
driven by inachiner>- are now extensively 
used for this purpose. 

GrOBB-daya (kroa'das), w pi JScclcs the 
throe days preceiiing the feast of the Asi'eti- 


sion. 

GrOBBB (kros), n. The impleinent used in 
the game of lacrosse It consists of a hick- 
ory shank about 5 feet bmg. with a slialhiw 
xiet-likc arrangement of cat-gut at the ex- 
tremity. on whicli the ball is caught and 
carried olt by the player, or tossed cither 
to one of his own side or towards the goal. 
See LACUO.SSK 

GrOBBed (krost). p and a. 1. Having a line 
drawn over: cancelled: erased. Specifically- 
2. In her. a term applied to charges. <fec.. 
borne crosswise or in cross: forming a cross. 
8 niwarted: opposed; obstructed: c(»uu- 
teracted —Crossed cheque, a cheque or order 
for payment of money on demand having 
the name of a bunker oi banking cnmpan> 
written between two lines drawn across 
its face, or having the words ‘A Vo ‘ simply 
between tlie lines, or even nothing betwecii 
them. Tile crossing of cheques is intended 
to secure Uiut they shall not be paid to any 
j[)ersuu not entitled to tlie money, a crossetl 
cheque not lieing payable unless to a party 
known to tlie banker. 

OrOBB-elbOwed ( kros'el-bod ). a. A word 
which apimventlj means u’ith the arms 
crossed on the tabic before one. 


An*t oft, cross-tit o.t'd, u'rr las iiK^htlv JjowI. 

Thi* jolly toper t«i Ills tfiiiir.uli; tells y Hatiite 

GrOBSelet,! n A crucible. Chaucer. See 

i*KOHSLKT 

CrOBBOtte (kros-set'), n. ( Kr ,dini, of crosse, a 
crosier, the butt-eiid of a musket J In arch. 
(a) the return on the 

comers of tloor- cases ^ r 

or wiinlow-fr.ames — r S 4 

(’ailed also an IJar, \ \ j ( 

Klbow, A neon, 7'rnss. ' 

<•1* Console Oi) The i < . cros^t,tu*s. 
Huiall projecting piece 
ill arch stones w'hich hangs upon the adja- 
<!ent sbmes. 

CrOBB - ftTii.Tnina.t inn ^kros ' egz - am - in - n- 
shon), n The evaiuination or interrogation 
of a w’itncss called i»y <»nc party, hy the oji- 
posite part> or Ins counsel. 

ChroBB-exaxnlXie (kros'cg/-ani in), r i. pret 
»V pp cross-examined: ppr rross-exa mining 
To examine a wiines.*. of tme j»nrt.v by tlic 
opposite part> or bis (*ounsel. as the witness 
for the plaintiff b> the defcmluiit, and i:ice 
versa. 


1 lie opiiurtunit\ tn i rm \-e\amine the witncNst;'. h.i*, 
been exprc-ssly waiveil Kent 

CrOBB-^Xaxniner (kr< is'cgs-am-in-cr), n < ine 
who cross-cxaiiimcs 

CrOBB-eye (kros'i). n That sort of squint 
Jiy which both c>cs turn towards the nose, 
BO tliat the rays' of light, in jiassing t'» tlie 
eyes, cross each other, strabismus 

CrOBB-eyed (kids'bl), a squinting 

CrOBB-fertiliBatlon (kros"fcr.til-l/-u'shon). 
n In hot. the fertili''Mtb)n «»f the ovules of 
one plant by the ]tollen of another: the 
fecundation of a pistilliferoiis plant by a 
staniiiiiferous one t'loss- fertilisation >js 
efttfcted by the agency of insects, the action 
of the wind. WtHtcr, Ac 

CrOBB-llre (kros'fir). n Mint a tenn list'd 
to denott' tiiat the lines of fire from two or 
more parts of a woik cross one aiiidher. 

CrOBB-floOkail (kros tlok an), n. A Cornish 
miner's tenn for a vein of stony mutter nm- 
uiiig north and south 

CrOBB-floW (kros'flb). r i. To flow across 
‘The flood with hl-s cross-flowuuj course’ 
Milton [Rare ] 

CrOBB-fuiTOW (kri>B'fu ro), n A furrow or 
trench cut across other furrows, to intercept 
the water which runs along them, in ortler 
to convey It to the margin of the field. 

CrOBB-ganiet (kros gar-uct), n A kind of 
binge having a long strap fixed close to the 
ftperture. and also a cross part on the other 
Bide of the knuckle, which is fastened to 


the joint Called in Scotland Cross-tailed 
Hinge. 

CroBB-gart«r (kro8'gilr.ter), v.t. To cross 
the garters on the leg. 

He will conie . . . erois-gartered, a fashion she 
detests. Shak. 

\ CrOBB-cralned (kros grand), a. 1. Having 
I the gr^i or fibres trausverse or irregular, as 
timber.— 2. Perverse; intractable; of a crab- 
bed nature. 

The spirit of contradiction, in a eross-f^tHed wo- 
tn.in, is incuraltle. Str R. iJEstrange. 

CroBB-head (kroslietlX ti. A lieam or rod 
stretching across the top of anything; as, 
the cross-head of Uie cylinder of a steam- 
engino 

Cro8Bln|p (kros'iugX n. l. Act of crossing 
or passing across; mi. the crossing of the 
Atlaiitii; - 2 Intersection; as, the crossing 
of bars in lattice- work. —3. The place of 
crossing; as. the crossings of streets. -- 4. The 
act of making the sign of the cross: as, with 
many prostrations and crossings, -h. In rail- 
ways, the necessary arrangement of rails to 
form a conmiunication from one trackway 
to the other - Level crossing, the place at 
which a road crosses a railway on the level, 
which, bjj' statute, is required to lie protected 
by gates in charge of a kee]M'r. These gates 
generally open towards the railway, extend- 
ing ai'Toss it, aiul must be cIosimI a specified 
time before the amiroaeli of a train. 

CrOBB-Jaok (kros Jak. by sailors knVjek). n. 

A large square sail extended on the lower 
yard of the nii/zen-iiiast or cross-jiu‘,k yard 
- Cross-juek yard. Cross-jack tree, a yard 
hoisted (ill a sloop's must, or on the bire- 
iiiast of a f(tre-nitd-iift rigged schooner, upon 
whii'li the mpnire sail called the en>8H-jiu*k 
is set when tlit' vessel is going before the 
wind. 

CroBfl-legged (kms'legd). a. Having the 
legs crossed 

CroSBlet (kroslet), n. A lltth« cross. Hcc 
CHOSliKT 

GroBBlet,t CroBBelett (kros'lct). n. A cru- 
cible 

The coles right anon ueren yset, 

Anti this t dium took «ml .« i resseiet CHautfr, 

\ out t rt >\ I nu ihlcs, and t nrurhitvs H, y,mst>n 

CrOBB lode (krosliHl), n lii mining, a vein 
intersecting the true lode 

CrOBBly (kros'li), adr. 1 Athwart; ho us to 
iiiiersect something else 2 Adversely; in 
opTHisitioii : uiifortnnatel>. - 8 Peevishly ; 
fretfully 

CroBS>xntQtlpli(»,tios ( kri is'^m iil -ti -pi i -ka' 
shoii), n Her DronKriiMAhS 

CrOBBneBB (kros'uuh), n I IVaiiHversencHH; 
interst'ctioii 2 Peevislinehs ; frctfulneHS, 
ill liiimoiir; perversenesH 

CrOBBOpterygld80(kroH-opai!r-ij"i-de), n pi 
|<lr krosso}, a fringe, pterifx, pterygos, a 
fill, and eidos, rcHcrfibiniiec | A siili-onler 
of ganoid fossil and recent fishes, so called 
from till* fill-rays of the paired fins being 
arranged so as to form a fiiiige round a 
central lobe By far the grtjnter number 
of the old red sniidstoiie flslu's lieiong to 
this sub-order, wiiile the living genus Polyji- [ 
teruH, also belonging to If. iiihabits the Nile , 
and other Afrienii rivers Tin* tail of the . 
recent fishes is more syiumetrieul than that 
of the fossil fishes nii>st nearly allied to 
tiiem. * 

CrOBB'Patcll (kros'patdi). n An iil-iiatured 
person (Vulgar | 

CrOBB-pawl (kros'pal), n in shifhcarp. one 
of the pieces of tiiidier whb h keep the ship 
together whilst in hei fraiiu* j 

CroBB-piece, CroBB-bitt (kros'p^H, kros'- | 
bit), n Maut (rOamilof timber extending 
over the wtiidlass of a ship, furnished with ; 
pills with which to ftisfiui the rigging, as | 
occasion n-qiiires (/*) A pieec or tiiiibur | 
bolted across two bltts, for the puriHiso of 
j fastening rojies 

i CrOBB-pollination (kroH"poMi-na'8hon), 7k 
.Same as Cross-fertilisatton 

CrOBB-purpOBO (kros'pt’T-pus), 7i 1 A con- 
trary purfiose; routradictory system; an 
inconsistency 

To allow liciicht »>f clergy, and to remain the 
|..re&^, scenes ti. have Miiiiething of cross pifepoteUi It. 

Snoffe\bury. 

2 pi. A verbal game in which uiicminected 
questions and answers are brought together. 

The precfiitng sport wa^ prolKibly of the s.'inic 
st.'urii> »itli our ino<lcrn cross-purfoses. IVhatUy 

— To he at eross-puTjnms, to misunderstand 1 
eacl) other, and so to act counter without I 
intending it: said of two persons. ! 

Cr0iB-qiiarterB(kro8'kw8r-Wrz).r4. Ill arch. . 


an ornament of tracery representing the 
four leaves of a cruciform flower. 

CroBB-quBBtloii (kroslEwes-tyon), v.t To 
cross-examine. 

0roBB-readiiiG(kro8'rSd-ing). 7k The read- 
ing of tile lines of a newspaper, Ac., directly 
arn>sH the page tlirough the adjoining 
culunms, thus confounding the sense, ana 
often producing a ludicrous combination 
of ideas. 

CrOBB-road (kros'rOd), Ik 1. A way or road 
that crosses another, especially a principal 
or main road, or the place where one road 
intersects another. [In this sense often used 
ill tlie plural.]- 2. A hye-road traversing 
the country 

CrOBB-row (kros'i^), n The nlplialiet. so 
named because a cross was formerly printed 
at the befduiiing. (’ailed also Christeross- 
row or Crwscross-row. 


He hearkens aher prophci-ifs ami drenins. 

And from the cross-row pUicks the letter C. Shak. 

CrOBB-BeaCkros'se), «. Waves ruuuing across 
others: a swell in which the waves nin in 
different directions, owing to a sudden 
change of wind, or to the opposing effect of 
winds and currents. 

GrOBB-BBt (kros'set), a. Diivctod across any 
line or course; ruuiiiiig across 

A crossset current bure them from tlie traik 

y Jtaiili*. 

OrOBB-Bill (kros'sil). n. A block of stone or 
w(>od, laid in broken stoiic-filliiig, wliich 
supports a slet'per. 

CrOBB'Bpale (kros'spal), n .See (^ross-pawl. 

CrOBB-Bprlxiger (kros' spring -t^r). n. In 
groined vuiiTting. the rib wliieh extends 
(liagonnlly from the one pier to the other. 

CrOBB-Btafr(kroB'Mtaf), n 1. An instrument 
formerly usi>d to take the altitude of the 
Klin or stars 2. In surv. an iiiHtriiiiieiit 
ctmsistiug of II staff carrying a hrass circle, 
divided into four etiiial parts or iiuadrants, 
by two IjiicH iiiterHccting each oilier at tlie 
ceiitri'. At the extremity t»f each line per- 
pendicular sights are tlxt'd, with boles below 
i*itcb slit for the lieiter discovei'y of distant 
ohjects it is used for taking offsets. 

CrOBB-Btone (kroH'stbn), u A mineral culled 
also IJannotome MulStaurolite It is almost 
alway.' in crystals. Its single crystals are 
rectangular, ftuir-sided prisms, broad or 
(‘ompresst'd. and ierminated by foiir-sitled 
pyramids, with rhombic faces, which stand 
on tlie lateral edges. Hut this ininerHl is 
gciu^rally found in tlouble crystals, com- 
|^oK^‘^l of two of the preceding crystals, so 
intersecting ciudi otlier that the two hrondcr 
]datiis of one prism are pcrpemlit'ular to 
the broader ,•1111108 of the other througlioiit 
th(‘1r wliide length Its colour is a grayisli- 
wliitc or milk-white, soiiictitiies with a 
shade of yellow or red 

CrOBB-tall (kros'tal), n In a marine steam 
enyine, a strong iron bar connecting the side 
b‘ver with tin* niston-rod 

CrOBB-tle (kros'ti), V A sleciicr connecting 
till' rails on a railway. 
GroBB-tlnlxig (kros'Un- 
Ing). n \ungri a mode 
of iiarrnwmg crosswise, 
or in a diiuution across 
the ridges 

CroBB-tree (kros'trf*), «. 
A’aut one of certain 
pieces of timber, sup- 
ported by the cheeksaiid 
trestle - trees, ut the 
ujiper ends t)f the lower 
mill top nifists, athwart 
which they are hiiil, to 
Kiisiain the frame of the 
tops in tin* <»nc. and 
exb'iid the topgallant 
shrouds on the otlier. 
'I'hcy arc let in and 
boltetl to the tl’cstle- 
trees 

CroBB- vaulting fkitis'- 
v»1t-ing). n Vaulting 
fomied liy the ifitersection of two or more 
simple vaults. When the vaults spring 
at the same level, and rise to the same 
height, the cross vault is termed u yrom. 

CrOBB-way (kros'wu), n Same us Cross- 
road. 

GrOBB-Wlnd (kros'wind), 74 A side wind; an 
iinfavoiirahle wind 

CroBBWlae (knis'wiz), adv. 1. Across. - 2 . In 
the fonii of a cross 

'file liiurcli IS Imilt crosswise, with a fair spire 
yohmon. 

CrOBB-WOrt (kros'wfirt), n, A name given to 
plants of various genera, particularly to 



A A, Crcjhs-trees. 
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Oalium erueiatum (see Oauum), to Eupa- 
torium per/oliatum, and to planta of the 
genns Oracianello, many speciee of which 
were introduced from Franco, Egypt, Spain, 
Fenla, Ac. 

Orotalaria (krd-ta-l&'ri-a), n. (Or. krotalon, 
a rattle, because the seeds rattle in the pod 
if shaken.] Rattlewort. a \ery extensive 
genus of plants of the nat. order Legumi- 
noso;, containing several hundred known 
■pedes. Ilic species are all nati ves of warm 
climates, l>iit have l>een long cultivated in 
our hot-hoiiHcs. A kind of hemp is made 
from tlic inner bark of C. juricea, wliidi is 
called Hiinn-hemp, i&c. ; other species yield 
useful fll>res. 

OrotalldSB (kro-tan-dc), n pi k family ut 
venomous serpents, urcler Ophidia, dilferiiiK 
chiefly from the Vii)eridtt' liy iiaving u large 
pit on each side of the face, between the 
eye and nostril, comprelieiiding tiiost of 
the dangerous snakes of tropical Asia and 
America The faruilv is divided into seven 
genera (sometimes into more), of which 
CrotaltiH and Trigonocephalus are tlie two 
principal ones. 

Orotalliue (krd bi-irne). n pi The rattle^ 
■mikes, a suh-faniily of the (h'otalidic. char- 
acterized iiy having the tail ending in a 
rattle Hcc ('KOTAiJhJK, JtATTLKhNAKk 
OrotalO(kr6'ta Id), n |<lr. a rattle | 

A 'riirkish iniiHical instrument, (‘orrespoiid- 
ing with the ancient rpinhaluin. 

CrotalUS (knVta-luK), u 'J'iie riittlesnake, a 
gcniiM of poisonous serpents. See ItATTLE- 
SNAKK 

Crotch (kroeli), n. r>^ee Ckcktiie. thtUTCli.] 

1 A fork or forking; the ]iartingof two legs 
or lirimehes ; ns, the rrotr.h of a tree. — 

2 JVavt HHiiie as Cniteh (which see) 
Crotched (kmcht), a 1. Having a crotch; 

forked. — 2 Teevish ; cross; cruchety. 
[Local 1 

Crotchet (kroeh'ot), n (Kr. crochet, dim. 
from erw, a liook, n large hook, a grapnel. 
Hoe Cms'iiKT, thiooK | 1 in printing, a 
hook including words, a sentence or a pass- 
age distinguished from tile rest: used in pairs 
thus ( j - 2. In immc, a note or elinrac- 
tur. thus equal in time to half a minim, 

and the doiiide of a ipiaver, marked with a 
hook, the stein of wliicli may lie tunied up 
or down u(‘coi‘<litig to its position on tlie 
stair 2 A fiiet'e of wood resoinliling a fork, 
used us a support in Imilding. 

‘I'lic irouhetK of tlicir cot in i (iliiiiins nso 

Itryden, 

4 MiUt a peculiar tirrniigcincni of troops 
by which they arc drawn up in a lino nearly 
perpendicular to the line of liattic. r>. In 
fort an indentation in tin; glads of the 
covercil way at. a point wlicrc a traverse is 
plniHMl () A curved surgical instruiiieiit 
witli a Hhar]i hook, used to extriu't the fietus, 
in tile operation of eiiiliryotoniy 7. A iieeu- 
liar turn of the mind; a whim or fancy; a 
perverse conceit 

All till- 4U*\n cs .Hill * rtfUhets of now invciiti*in'> 
noivrlt 

III* ruiiiril lilinsolf iiiiil all tli.it iriiMed in linn by 
(roUluti, tli.it be could never cxpl.un to anv r.itioii.il 
m.iii y V Qutntfy 

Crotchet (krocli'et), r i In inunic, to play in 
a measured time. 

l)r.iwiii|; 111 brc.illi .is tliu k and sliorl as can 

Tbo iiimbksl i •,<(% htfirt); nnisui.iii lionne. 

OrOtChOtOd (krocli'et-ed), rr Marked or 
ineastired liy (Totdtets 
Crotchety (kroch'et-i). a Full of conceits 
or crotchets; whimsical; fanciful; odd 
‘This will please the crotchrtu radicals.’ 
Sat ltfi\ 

Croton (knvton). n \iir kmtun.n tick, from 
the njipeuranee of the seeds | A genus of 
tmphorbiaeeouA plants, eomprehending n 
large number of siu'cles, many of which 
iNissess important medical properties 
Croton Tiiiltum is a native of several parts 
of tlie Kasi Indiea It tkissesses most active 
and tiangeroiis purgative pro|)crties. every 
part- wood, leaves, and fruit - seems to 
participate eoually in the eiierg)* iYotmi- 
oll is extracted fnmi tlie seeds of this sjiecies, 
which are about tii«> size and eliape tif fleltl- 
Imihiis. (.See (.’HoToN-oiL.) C. Camarilla, or 
Xlruthrria, yields coscariila bark, a valuable 
aromatic tonic (.see Oastarilla ) C tarri’ 
a native of the Kast Indies, is said 
to furnish tlie finest of all the sorts of lao. 
C Draco, a Mexican plant, yields, when 
woundeil, a resinous substAiiee of a deep 
red colour, resemhliiig dragon's-blood, and 
used in making varnish. Several species 


are merely aromatic, as C. balmmiferuni, 
C. aromaticum, and C. thuriferum. C. 
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pHeudo- china is the copulche plant, and 
I yields copalche bark. 

! efrotonate (krd'ton-at). n In chem. a salt 
I formed by the union of crotonic acid with 
' a base. 

Crotonic (kr6-ton'ik). a Of nr pertaining to 
the (Toton plant -Crotonic acid, an acid 
(C 4 il«OM) tliscovered by Pelicticr and Caven- 
ton in tne seeds of the plant CrotonTiglium, 
and which maybe obtained from croton-oil. 
It has a pungent and nauseous smell, a i>um- 
ing taste, and is very poistmous. Its salts 
are termed crolottateH. 

Crotonln (krtVton-in), n. A vegeto-alkali 
found III the seeds of Croton Tiglium 
Oroton*0il (krtVtnn-oil). n A vegctiUile oil 
expressed from the seeds of the Croton Tig- 
Hum (See CliioToN.) It is avaluatde article 
of th(‘ materia inedica. and is so strongly 
puigative that one drop is a full dose. 
When applied externally it causes irritation 
anti supiniration It is fouiitl to Ih' of great 
service in cost's where other purgatives fail 
Crotophaga (kro-tof ’a-ga). n |(fr. krotOn, 
a tick, ami phago, to eat.] 1'lie lioni-bill 
cuckoos, a genus of birds of the order Scan - 
sores and family (hicnlida*, having a short 
bill, very much eoinpresscMl, arched, cle- 
viiteil, and sunnonnted by ii vertii'al and 
treiicliunt crest. They art' found chiefly in 
Soutii America, and live in flocks. C. Ani, 
or tlie Savanna blackbird, often iierclies on 
the backs of horses anti t*att1e, or clings to 
the cows' tails to feed on ticks. 

CrottlCB (krot'tlz), n pi A name given, in 
Scotliiiui, and in some parts of England, to 
various species of lichens, collected for dye- 
ing purpose's, which arc distinguished under 
tlie otblacJc, brown, white, ifcc. erottlvH 

Under this name art' included Vamwlia 
phintodcH, P eaperata, P Kaxatilig, Sticta 
jmlinonaria, Lecanom palli‘»ceitn 
Oroucb(kroiu’h), V i |() K erooch, Hsoiitherii 
English form of crooA% with motliticatiou of 
meaning ('ug. Icel krukinn, liowed down; 
W. erwean, to lieiui 1 1. To liend down; tt> 
stoo]) iow'; to He close to the ground, ns an 
animal, its. ii dog crourhee to his master; a 
lion cnnfchcH in the thicket. 

Ytiu know- tlic viiu e, and now crouih like n cur, 

T.i'eii worrj'ing ),hecp /ieau I- 1 

2. To bend servilely; to stoop meanly: to 
fawn; t<» eringe. 

bverv one th.it is left in thv house shall come nnrl 
itomh to him for .i piric ot bri'.ui i Sam ii 

^lc•rywlK•re it was rcnicmbrred Imw’ when he 
((.rouiwi.'Ui ruled, all foreign powers hail trcmbleil at 
the name of hngland, how tne .St.-ttcs(,rner.il, now 
so haughty, had i ra»i,'hed .it his feet .l/ai ,tu/ay. 

CrOUdh (kroueh). r f. 'i'u bend or cause to 
bend lowly, as if with the object of cunceal- 
lug. nr ill fear or humility 

She foldetl her .tmis .icross her chest, 

And « raw<Ae<f her head iitMUi her l>rea.st. 

And looked ask.uii.c at Chnstabcl. CoUndet. 

Oroudlt (kroueh). r f. (See Cross.] To sign 
with thi. cross; to bless. 

1 ertmeht thee from elves and from wighteii 

X'hauctr 

Cr0U(^-ba()k (kroueh 'bak), ii. Same as 

Crook AHick 

Crouclied t (kroucht), a. [FromO.E crouch, 
a cross I Mtirkeil with, liearing, or wearing 
the sign of the eross. — Crouched /riartt. See 
CRPTi'iiEii Friars 

Groucllle (krouchl), a. Having a hump- 
back • Cnntchie Merrau Huraphie.’ Bunu, 
[SiTotch 1 

I Oroudt (kroud), n. See Crwth. Spenter. 


Croiule,t Growdet (kroud), n. The crypt 
of a church. 

OronkOit n. [Sax.] An eaitheu vesael; a 
crock. Chaucer. 

Group (kitip), n. [Fr crmipe, the rump, 
croup. The fundamental meaning of tne 
root, common to Gor. Scand. and Celt 
tongues, is a protuberance. See Crop.] The 
rump or buttocks of certain animals, espe- 
cially of a horse; hence, the place behind 
the saddle. 

So light to the crouf the fair lady he swrung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung. 

Str It'. Scott. 

Group, Croop (krop), n. [Sc. croup, rottp, 
hoarseness; allied to Goth, hrovjan, to croak, 
to call; A. Sax. hreopan, to call.] The disease 
called technically cynanehe trachealis, an 
inflammatory affection of the trachea, or 
larynx and trachea, accompanied with a 
hoarse voice and a short constant barking 
cough and difficult respiration, and towards 
the close of the disease fretiuently expectora- 
tion of membranous, glutinous, or viscous 
sulistances. It mostly attacks infants, and 
sometimes prevails epideniiculiy It fre- 
quently proves fatal by suffocation The 
term is often applietl somewhat loosely, and 
the severer forms of the disoase are not to 
be distinguished from diphtlieria 

Croupade (kro-pad'), n. [Fr croupe, the 
haunch | In the man^^fc, a leap in which 
the horse pulls up his hind legs, as if draw- 
ing tliem up to his belly. 

Grouper (krop'^r). n. Same as Crupper. 

Croupier (kro'pe-6r), n [Fr. croupier, a 
partner, an assistant at gaming tallies, from 
Fr. crouw, the riiiiip or hinder part, the 
principal taking the croupier, us it were, 
behind him. j 1 One who superintends and 
collects the money at a gaming-table.-— 
2. One who at a public dinner jiarty sits 
at the lower end of the table, us assistant- 
chairman. 

Sir J.inic& Mackintobh prosulcd, ('r.iiistoun w.is 
croufter / ord t ocA’burn 

Crouplere, n. Armour for the croup or 
Inittocks of a horse. See Bakuk. 

Crouse (krqs). a Brisk; full of heart; cou- 
rageous-like; self-satisUed; self-complaecut 
[Scotch ] 

Now, they’re crouse and cnntic baith I 

Fla. ha, the wooing o’t Purtis 

In troHse, the Mib insinuation is of a certain good- 
humoured self-.isscriion .itid cutii|>lacencv 

/• /’ .‘Nexander 

Crousely, Crouslv (knis'li). adv in a 
croiise niannor. self-suffleiently; solf-osser- 
tively ; self-satistledly ; proudly ; boldly. 

I Scotch.] 

Ye, luotic moor -cocks ! trou^fly i.r.i\\ Jinrns. 

Crow (ki’O). n IDirec.tly from tlic cry. A. 
Sax erdw, cn'twc, a erow.i ci’diron, to crow 
or croak: like <S. kmhe, n crow, krahen, to 
crow; Goth, ktuk, a croaking, L crocio. Or. 
kmzO, to crunk, t'onip crake, rroak | 1. A 
general iiuine for mcniiierb of the genus 
Conuis. the type of the fiiiuily f’orvldie The 
beak is conical and somewiiat convex, the 
nostrils are covered w'itli bristly feathers, 
the tongue is forked and eartilaginoiis The 
common tir uaiTion crow is tlie Corvus cor- 
orw; the raven is Hie Core a e eorax; tlie 
hooded crow, Corvue cornix; tlie rook. Cur- 
VUM frtimlcgue; the jackdaw , Corvm mone- 
dula. Ilie carrion aiui hooded crows are 
voracious birdh, feeding on carrion, eggs, 
and even on siiiall mtunmals The rook 
feeds chiefly on w'onns, grubs, &c. It 



Hooded Crow Carrion Crow. 


sometimes does mischief ingrain Helds, but 
it pulls up grass and grain probablv chiefly 
for slugs and insects Many of the crow 
kind arc endowed largely with the faculty 
of imitation, by which means they are fre- 
quently taught to repeat sliort sentences. — 
2 The cry of the cock.— 8. A crow-bar 
(w’hich see).— 4. The mesenterj' or ruffle of 
a lieust: so called by Ini tellers - -6. One who 
watches while another commits a theft; a 
confederate in a robliery 1 Tliieves’ slang.] 
—As the crow jlies, in a direction straignt 
forw'ard, resembling the flight of the crow. 
—To have a crow to pluck with one, to have 
something demanding explanation from one; 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; iiite, not, mbve; tflbe, tnb, bull; oil, pound; 


ii. Sc. abiiue; y, Sc. fey. 
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to liaTe lome fault to find with one; to hare 
a disagroeablf* matter to settle. 

QnfW v.l pret. & pp. crowed; pret like- 
wise erew; ppr. crowing. [A. Sax. erdtean. 
See the noun j 1 To cry or make a noise as 
a cock, in joy. gaiety, or detiauce. 

But even thei\ the niornmi; cock errw loud Shat, 

2. To boast in triumph; to vaunt; to vapour; 
to swagger. 

Selby is crerwtng, and. tliout;h always dcfo»tc«l by 
his wife, still crotvina on. Richardson. 

3. To utter a sound expressive of pleasure, 
as a child. 

The mother of the sweetest little maid 
That ever crenutd for ktsscs. Tennyson. 

Crowbar (kro'bar), n. A bar of iron with 
a bent and sometimes forked end, used as 
a lever for forcing open doors or raising 
weights. 

Crow-berry (kroTlie-ri). n. The fruit of 
Empetmm nigrum, so called from its lilack 
colour The name is also applied to tlic 
plant itself, a heatli-like evergreen shmh 
common on heaths in Scotland and north of 
England. 

Crowd (kroud). n [A Bax. eroda, aecrod, a 
crowd, creddan, to press; allied to \V erwd, 
around lump. T’ossi hiy connected with rimf, 
cvrdle,Sc. eru-ddlc 1 1 A collection; a multi- 
tude: a number of things collected or closely 
pressed together; a numlter of things lying 
near each other ‘ Crmrd of islands?' Popr 
‘Acrowdof hojies ' Tenoynon -2 A nunilior 
of persons congregated and pressed together, 
or collected intoaclosc hodyw'ithout order; 
a throng. ' Cruivdn that sireaiii from yni^ii- 
ing doors.’ Tennyson - 3 The lower orders 
of peo))le; the populace; tlie vulgar "I'o 
fool the crowd with glorious lies ' Tennyson 

The crowd turneil iiw.iy iii disgust from wunls 
which presented nu im.igc to their mini.ls 

•l/.K aulay 

Syn Concourse, coiillueiicc. gathering, as- 
sembly, assemlilage, throng, grou]), swarm , 
shoal, mob 

Crowd (kroud). v.t. 1 'I’o jn-ess close; to 
drive together. 

The tune imsordor’d, dotli in (.umiuon sense, 
t n<wd us ami crush ns to this immstrfms toriii 
.Shal 

S. To fill by prtsssiiig numbers together witli- 
out order; to till to excess, as, the room uas 
crowded with guests. 

The b.ilconies and \erand;ts were cro^t'dtd with 
Spectators. Prcuott 

This little inter\'al, this p.uise of life. 

With all the virtues we l.mi < rowd iiiln it 

.-Iddt ton 

8 To throng about; to press upon, as, we 
wore most uncomfortably rrowdod 4 'I’o 
encumber or annoy by multitudes or excess 
of uumbers 

^\ liy will v.iiii rourtiPis toil 
And iron'd v.mier iiiun.iri.h for a siiiilc? 

(r>4l</7 i//r 

G. To urge; to press by solicitatioii. to dun 
[American and colloo j 7’o crotvit out, to 
press out; to cause tlic omission of, as by 
a pressure of more urgent or iinjiortaut 
literary matter; as, ,\our letter was this 
morning erowdrd out of our coluinns ‘ Ac- 
cording ns the sea can make its way into all 
those Bubteii'niican cavities, and eruuul tlic 
air out of them ' T Burnet. -To rrowd sad, 
loeaiTy an extraordinary force of sail, witli 
a view to accelerate tlie course of a ship, as 
in chasing or escaping from an enemy; to 
i-arry a press of sail. 

'Crowd (kroud). r < 1 I’o pi ess in num- 

liers; to swarm, us, the multitude crowded 
tlirough the gate or into tin* room, 

The whole conip.any crowded about the lire 

Jddnon, . 

Images c aiiie <rerwdtnz on his mind faster than ho j 
could put them into words Maiautayi^ 

2 To press or urge forward; as, the man 
crowded into the room 
Crowd, Growth (kioud, kroutli), n The 
erwth (which see) 

l.et them freely sing and dam c. Ii.ivc th.-ir poijpct- 
plays, hobby-horses, t.ibcrs. tron di, Uig-pijK-s. 't-c 

IturtoH I 


land as a designation for food of the porridge 
kind in general. 

My sister Kate cam* up the gate, 

Wr crawdte unto me. man. Burus. 

Crowdle-tlme (krou'di-tim), ». Breakfast- 
time. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Chow-flower (laf>’ttou-«r). n. A common 
name for the buttercup (See Crowfoot.) 
The older authors applied it to raggtid nibiu. 
Crowfoot (krd'fiit). n 1. Xaut. {a) a compli- 
cation of small cords spreading out fn>m a 
long block: used to suspend the awnings or 
to keep the top-sails from striking and fixii- 
ting against the tops, (ft) In a shtp of war, 

I an iron stand fixed at one end tf> a table, 

I and hooked at the other to a beam above, 

I on whieli the mess-kids, drc., are hung. — 
t 2. Ill but. the name of the 8{H>cie8 of Kanuu- 
i cuius or iiuttcrc'up, fn>m the leaf being 
supposed to be in sha)>e like the foot of a 
I crow. St'e ItANUNorbrs 
Crow-keeper t (krd'kep-t'r). n. l. A person 
cniplnyt'd to keep crows from a field. 

Pr.ictiso thy quiver, .tml turn 4 rcnf-kecfei 

inayton. 

2. A stuffeti figure set up as a scarecrow. 

Seating the ladies like u 1 1 em'-keefer Shak. 

Crown (krouu), n. [O E. eorone, FY. eou- 
ronne, I, enrona — crown; fir korune, any- 
thing curved, a crown <!og floel. crun, the 
lioHs of a shield ITiniuiT meuiiing seen in 
W. crien, Ir ertnn, round | ] An oniamcut 
for the head, origiimlly in the form of 11 
wreath or garland, ami worn by the tJii'cks 
ami RonmiiH on special oecasioiiH Crow'im. 
made at first of grass, llotvei's, twigs of laurel, 
oak, olive, »Ve . but latterly of gold, were 
awarded to the vietoi-s in the jiublie gnnu‘s. 
and to citbens who had done tliestnU* some 
marked service (.*<00 Cokona.) As a badge 
of sovcrtMgiity in modern states the crown 
seems to have originated rather from the 
diadem (wtiieh seel than the elassie corona 
They wci-e of very varied forms, till heralds 
devised a regulai series 
to mark the grmles of 
rank, from the imperial 
crown to the baron's 
coronet (.Hcci'ohonkt ) 

The crown of Kiigluiid 
is, ‘I gold circle, adorned 
with peuth and pre- 
cious stones, having al- 
ternately four Maltese 
crosses and foui tleiirs 
de-lis Kroui the top 
of the (Tosses rise itii 
perial arches, closing 
under a mound and ( town of I ugkiml 
( ross The w lade co\ ers 
a erinison velvet cap w itli an ermine border 
'File (Town of ('liarleiimgiie, wdiieli is pre- 
served III tile imperial treasury of Vicuna, is 
(’oiniM)sed of eiglit ]ilat(*s of gidd, four large 
and four Miiall, eoiineeted hj lunges 'I’lie j 
large plah's are studded with preeioiis 
stones, the front one being suriiioiintod 
witli a cross; the smaller ones, placed 
alternately with these, arc ornamented 


wHr 
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I, Iinpf:ri.it ^ r^wn (('h4'irlcnia{na*''>) z. Austrian 
( rown |, KiisM.tn (.mwii 4, brrnrli Crown 






•Crowd t (kroud), v.i. 'I’o play on a erwth . 
or fiddle. ' 

Fiddlers, cr<ni‘d on. crowd on, lei no man l.iy a 
block III your w.iy Masiutfrcr 

Crowder (kroud'er), n A fiddler, one who 
plays on a erwth (See riiwril ) ‘t'hevy- 
t'hase sung by a blind crowder ' Sir r. 
Sidney. 

'Crowdio, CrOWdy (krouMi), n. Meal and 
water in a cold state stirred together, so as 
to form a thick gruel, sometimes mixed 
with milk. It is frequently used in Scot- ^ 


with enamels representing .Solumon, David, 
lle/ekiiili, and Isaiah, and <!hrist seatcMl 
between two llaiiilug seranhim 'The Aus- 
trian crown is a sort of cleft tiara, having 
ill the middle a senUeirele of gold sup- 
fKirtiiig II itinund and crriss; the tiara 
rests on a ein le with pendants like those nt 
a mitre, llic royal crown of France is a 
circle omnnieiiteii with eight fteiirH-de-lis, 
from which rise as many quarter- circles 
closing under a double fleur-de-lis 'Die 
triple crown of the popes is mure commonly 


called the tiara (which see). -2. A wreath 
or garland. 

Laiit May wc made a croirn of flowers, linnyson. 

3 Fig regal )>ower; royalty; kingly goveru- 
nicut or executive authority. 

There is a power behind the crown greater than 
the crown itself yumus 

4. The wearer of a crown; the sovereign, as 
head of the state ‘From nil neighbour 
eroiPtis allinnee ’ Tennyson 5 Honorary 
distiiietion; ivward. Dryden - 0. Honour; 
splendour; dignity 

A virtuous woman is a crinvn to her hiisb.ind. 

Priiv sii. 4. 

7. The top part of anything, ns of tlie head, 
or of a covering for the head, of a moun- 
tain or other elevated object, the end of 
the shank of an aiiehor, or tiu* jioint fnmi 
which the arms proceed; tlie part w'here the 
anns are joined to the shank • I’lie steepy 
crown of the hare mountains ’ !>ryden -- 

8. A coin anciently stumped with the figure 
of u crown; us. Uie Eiiglisli crown, which is 
worth fut. sterling. - 0. (^unpletlon; aeeom- 
pllHhiuGiit; highest or moht perfect Ktate; 
uenie. 

This is truth the poet sings. 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is rcnii'iiibpring 
happier things tenny\on 

10 Clerical toiisinv in a circular fonn; a 

little circle shaved on the top of the head, 
us a mark of eeclesiastieiil ofllee or distiiie- 
tioii. - 11 Among the iipiiiu* w'ork 

of a rose diumoiul which eenti'os in a point 
at tin* top 12 Tliat portimi of a tooth 
wlii(*h appears above the gum 

I‘lu* tcL-th ol reptiles, with few rvieptions. present 

11 simple LoniL.il lurm, with the t rown iiuire or less 

iiirved iM’cn 

13. In gcom the area iiiel(isi‘il between two 
eoneentrie cireleK 14 In hot tlie long 
downy appendage at the to]) of tin* claw of 
some iietiils; a corona l.^ In hrr tlie iiv 
presentation of a erow'ii in the iiiiinthiig of 
an armorial hearing, to express the dignity 
of tlie i)ei*Hon who hears it IG In arch. 
the U]>iieniiosi member of the eorniee; the 
eorotui or lannier 17. Taper of a lairtieu- 
lar sl/.e (ir> by 20 iiiehes). so called from for- 
merl> iia\iug tlie water-iiiark of a crown 
Crown oj an nrrh, in urch the vertex or 
highest jiolnt ideas oj the erown Sew 
Capital JelunivH under t'Al'lTAI, Crown 
of the eaasey, llu* middle of the street, 
i.'^eoteli I 

Crown (krouu), v t l 'To cover, decorate, 
or invest with. oi as If with, a crow ii, heiiee, 
to invr>st with regal dignity and jiower 

ir yon will H«'> t bv my atlvnr 

< rown him, . > >1 ‘..ly, ’ 1 ong live mir 1‘nipcror ‘ 
Shak 

I .rft thee siippinp with IVisi.in.ix, 

Wall thy hi'.ul full III wiiif’, .iinl thv h.iir cf own'd. 

A fa// Arnold 

2 'I’o confer upon, ns a mark of lioiiour, 
n*wurd, or dignity, to honour, to reward; 
to reeompense, to dignify, to adorn 

I hou h.e.t f rowlird him with glory .iinl honour. 

I's \hi 5 

.Shi* 'll I rown .i gr.itiTuI .iiul ,1 i oiistiint ll.iiiir. 

Ro ti oinmoH 

3 'I'o furiii tlie ti)])inoKt oi’thdshiiig part of; 
to terminate or tlnisli; to eoinplele; to 
(‘onsuminate; to perfect ' fVmfln’d a happy 
life with a fair death ' Tennyson 

I If tronm thr- whole, (.tiiiic .t pro|jiisinou i‘mlMii|y> 
liig tht tlirt L rtiquLsls MoZ/ry 

4 Milit to efleet a lodgment U]ioii, as upon 
the eoV(*red way, in a siege, hy sa))ping iijion 
a glacis near tlie crest (ioodrieh To erown 
a knot (naat ), to finish a knot hy passing 
tin* stniiiilKof the rope over ami under (‘iicli 
otlier 

Crown (kroun), a Relating to, ]iertaiidiig 
to, «»r connected with, the eiown; as, the 
crown jewi'ls Crown or dr mesne lands 
'The lands, estate, oi other real ju-oiierty he- 
loiigiiig to the erown or sovereign 'The 
luiids Is'lomring to the Jtritish crown are 
now iiHiially siiiTeinleiv«l to the eoiiiitry at 
the heginiiing of every sovereign's reign, in 
return for an allowance fixed at a eertain 
amount for the reign hy ])arliument They 
are plareil iiikIit eomimssionerM, and the 
revenue derlve'l from them hecomes part 
of the consolidated fund Crown -debt, a 
deht due to the crown, whos(* claim ranks 
before that of all other ereditors, and rmiy 
he (Miforced hy a summary process culled an 
exUmt 

Crown-agent (krouiTu-Jent), n in Scot- 
land, the agent or solhitor who. under the 
lord-advoeute, takes charge of crininiat pro- 
ceedings 

Cro'Wn-antler (krouiTant-hir), n. The top- 
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most branch or antler of the horn of a stag. 
Hee ANTLKR. 

OroWB-OOUrt (kroun'kart), n. In law, the 
court in which the cn>wn or criminal busi- 
ness of an assize is transacted. 

Crowned (kround). » and a. 1. Invested 
wiUi a crown or with regal power and dig- 
nity; honoured; dignified; rewarded wim 
a crown, wreath, garland, or distinction; 
recompensed; terminated; completed; per- 
fected. —2. (>f or pertaining to a sovereign; 
sovereign; consummate. 

Mill herte, t'» pitouh and to nice, 

All innocent of his crvtuMtd malice . . . 
Granted him love. C Maurer. 

—‘Crmerufd mn, (a) a cup surmounted by 
a garland. f6) A buroirar; a cup so full of 
liquor that tlie contents rise above the sur- 
face like a crown. 

He shall, unpledRcd, caroiue one crovnied cup 
To all these ladies’ health OM piay. 

OrownAT (kroun'Cr), n. He who or that 
which crowits or completes. 

O thou mother of dditfhts 

Crewuer of all happy nights Jiruu. /•/. 

Crownert (kmiin'Cr). n. Comiptioii of 
eormter. 

“Vhr crowuer hiitii set on her, and hndsit Christum 
burial. Shnk 

Orow-net (krd'nct). n. In England, a not 
for catching wild fowls 
Crownet t (kroun'et). n 1. A coronet. 

Though rrowueti, rulteiirv, liUeoii on thy pKite, 
Aiiils the base iiitirk one scruple to their weight? 

tt'Mttehtad 

2. Thu cliiuf (‘lid; result; ultimate reward. 

Wliose Imisoiii w.is my trawuet, my chief cud SHnk 


Orown-fide (kroon 'sId), n. See Crowh- 

OFPICE. 

Orown-SOlieltor (kroun'so-li-sit-^r), n. In 
gtateproseeutiom, the solicitor who prepares 
the prosecution. In England this is done 
by the solicitor to the treasury. In Ireland, 
a solicitor is attached to each circuit, who 
gets up every case for the 
cniwii in criminal prose- 
cutions. 

Crown-thiatle (kroun^- 
tliis-I), «. See Crown-im- 

PKHIAL. 

Grown-wlieel (kroun"- 
whei). n. A wheel with 
cogs or teeth set at right 
angles with its plane, us 
in certain watches the Crown-wheel of 
wheel that is next the watch, 
crown and drives the bal- 
ance. It is also called a Contratewheel or 
Face-wheel. 

(3rown-WOrk (kroun'wSrk), n. In fort, an 
outwork running into Uie field, consisting 
of two demi-bastions (a a) at the extremes. 




Orown-glaSB (kroun'glus). n The finest 
sort of common window-glass it is used 
in connection with flint-glass for dio]>tric 
iiistrum(‘iits ill order to destroy the disiigreo- 
abh' clYect of the aberration of colours. 



alts, ciiltiviit(>d for its beautiful flowers 
Cal led also Cnwn-thwtU’ 

OroWBlxig (kroiitriiig). p and a. Investing 
with a crown ; adorning; rewarding; complet- 
ing; pcifecting ‘ A crow nina mercy ‘ Crom- 
well ‘The erowninff act of a long career.’ 
Buckle 

Orownlag (kroun'ing), n. 1 The act of 
investing with a crown or regal dignity; 
the state of being so invested; coronation. 


I mean yoiit voice for rK>wutu£ of the kiiu;. .'ihak. 


The first of all his kniglits 
Kmghtotl by Arthur .it hi.s c rowpitux*. Tennyson. 


2 III arch, the tlnishlng of a memlicr or any 
ornuiiieutal work. «i Saut the finishing 

jtarl of a knot or interw'eavlng of the strands 

Cfrown-lAW (krouii'la). U Tlmt part of tlie 
common-laa of Knglami which is applicalile 
to criniiniil matters 

Orown-lawyer (krounna-yf^r), n A lawyer 
in till' service of tin; crown, a lawyer wlio 
takes cogni/.ancc of crliuiiial cases. 

CFrownlesa (krouirics). » Destitute of a 
crow n 

Crownlet (kroiin'h't), n. A small crown 
Sir M’. Scoff 

Orown-net (kronn'nct), II A particular 
variety of fishing net 

Orown-offlee (kromrof-llsV n In England, 
a department of the ijneen's Ilench division 
of the High rourt of .Mistice It takes cug- 
ni/ance of criinina] canscs, from high trea- 
son down to trivial misdomciinours and 
breaches of tlic jieacc. Tlie otticc is coiu- 
inonly culled tlic crown-sidc of tlie Court of 
Queen's Dench 

Orown*i»aper (krouii'pa-pf^r ). » scu ('rown, 
n. 17. 


Orown-pieoe (krouirpt^s), n. a Ilritish coin 
wortli Fm . ; a crown 

Orown-pOBt (kroun'pfist). n. In huildiiig, 
a post which stands upriglit in the middle 
between two principal rafters, and from 
which proceed struts or braces to the middle 
of each rafter U is otherwise culled a Ktnrf- 
jmt. or EiMf/’s-piViY, or Jofffflc-piere 
Orown-prlnoe (kr< lUirprlns). n. The prince- 
royal who is upiiare-iitly succossor to tlie 
crown. 

0rown-prop6rty(kn)uii'pru-|H'r-ti), n. ITo- 
iHU'ty iKdoiiging to the sovereign in virtue of 
Ills or her office Sec Crown, n. 
Orown-aaw (kroun'sa), n. a siiecies of 
circular saw' formed by cutting the teeth 
round the edge of a cylinder, as tlie sur- 
^on’s trcimn. 

Orown-BOab (kromi'skab), H A cancerous 
and painful sore fonned round the comers 
of a horse's hoof 


and an eiitii’c bastion (b) in the middle, with 
curtains (e e). It is designed to gain some 
hill or udvantugeoiis post and cover tlie 
titlier works. 

Crow-quill (kroTcwil), n. A crow’s feather 
iiiado irito a ficn. luid used whore fine writ- 
ing is mfuired, ns in lithography, tracing, 
A'c. 

Crow’B-biU (kroz'bil), n. In gvrg a kind 
of forceps for extracting bullets and other 
things fi'um woiimls 

Crow'B-feot (kr<V/fot), n. pi. The wrinkles 
Imnight on by age under and around the 
outer corners of the eyes 

Crow'8-tOOt (krozTut), n. Milit a caltrop 
(which see). 

Grow-BUk (krO'silk). 9i The common name 
of Hoveral luinatic plants of the genus Con- 
ferva, as the C /raefa, C. erigpaia, and C. 
rivularig. They are so iianied from their 
tine thread-like filamoiits 

CroW'B-neBt (kroz'nest). n A barrel or box 
fitted up on the iiiatu-topmast cross-trees or 



Crow’s-new, H M ship Alert. 1875 . 


I main-topgallant cross-trees of an arctic ves- 
' sel for the shelter of the hmk-ont man. 

. CrOWBtone (knVston). n 1 . The tniwtoiie of 
' the gable end of a house. - 2. A h»cal term for 
a saiidstcnu in Uie Yorkshire and Durbyslure 
coal-flelda— S. The fossil shell gryphite 
Growth (krouth), > 1 . Hee Crwth 
Grow-toe (kr6'to>. u. A British plant, of 
the gt'iius Kiuiunculus, called also CVoui- 
/oof (which see). 

Hriui: thr rathe primrotse that forsaken dies; 

1 he tufted < rtm’-fM, and |vtle jesikuiune. Milton. 

j Croiler, Crotier (krO'zhi-«r). n. [O £. croi- 
gier, erounter, from eroyg, Fr. eroig, eroiac, a 
cross, ihie i'ROdS ] 1. A staff alamt 5 feet 
long, aumiounted by a floriated cross or 


emoiflx, borne bv or before an erohbishop 
on aolemn occaatong. The staff is hollow, 
commonly gilt^ and 



Croziers.— s. From 


highly omam^tedL 
The early croziers 
were exceedingly 
simple, having a flo- 
riated cross as their 
only ornament. The 
crozier is often con- 
founded hy modem 
writers with the bish- 
op's pastoral staff, 
which is quite dissi- 
milar, being made in 
the form of a crook. 
Properly tlie word 
crozier denotes only 
the cross at the top 
of the archbishop's 
staff.— 2. In agtron. a 
southern constella- 
tion, consisting of 
four stars in the form 


drawing in Britisfi Mus. crn Cross. 

GroBlered, GroBtor- 

ed (kr6'zhi-0rd), a. Bearing a crozier; as, 
croziered prelates. 

Grosophora (kro-zofo-ra), n. A genus of 
low -growing annual or perennial plants, 
nat. order Euphurbiaceic. The best-known 
species is C. tinetoria, a small prostrate, 
hoary annual, with slender cylindrical stems, 
and drooping fruit, composed of three black- 
isli rough cells. It is a native of warm places 
over the south of Europe, and produces a 
deep purple dye called turnsole. Its pro- 
perties are acrid, emetic, corrosive, and 
drastic. 

Orudhed-firiar (krucht^fi1-&r), n. see 
cri;t('hri>-friar. 

Grudal (kro'shi-al), a. [Fr crueiaU, from 
L. erux, a cross.] 1 Kelatmg to or like 
a cross; transverse; intersecting; as. a cru- 
cial incision. — 2. Severe; trying or search- 
ing, as if bringiuir to tlie cross; decisive; 
as, a crucial experiment. 

And front the imagination's crncwl heat 
Catch up tlieir men and women nil a-A<tine 
For action. E. B Browning. 

8. In anat applied to some parts disposed 
in the manner of a cross ; as, the crucial 
ligaments of the knee-joint. 

OXBdail (kiti'shi-an), n. [(> karauschc, f^-w. 
karuum ] A short, thick, liroad fish, of a 
deep yellow colour, the Cyprinng carassiug, 
or German caii». family ('’yiiriuidrc, differing 
'iilmv' 


from the common carp in having no burbules 
at its month, inhabiting lakes, ponds, and 
sluggish rivers in the north of Europe and 
Asia It has been found in the Thames 
between Hammcrbiiiitli amt Wiudsoi' It 
forms an excellent article of food It has 
been confounded with C gihelio, or Prussian 
cani 

Gradate (krb'shi-at). v.t. [L. crucui, to tor- 
ture, from crux, a cross.] To torture; to 
tonneut ; to afllict with extreme jiain or dis- 
tress. I Bare or obsolete. ] 

They vexed, toniiciitcd, and 

' crurtated tlie weakc CDiibcieii- 

(J* — . . CC.S of men Bale. 

Gradate (kro'shi-iit), a. 
1 . Turniented. (Rare.]— 
2 In bof an epithet ap- 
plied to leaves, flowers, Ac., 
when four pails arc so ar- 
ranged as to resemble the 
arms of a cross; criicifurm. 

CriKiatt Flower Gnidatloxit (kro-shi-a'- 
shou), II The act of tor- 
turing; torment. Bp Hall. 

Gradble (kro’si-bl), u IL.L crueibulum, a 
lamp, u }K)t for melting metals, from the 
Tout, root seen in G. krage, £. cruzc, D. kroes, 
nitclier. cup, crucible, though tlie I.L. word 
is formed as if from crux, a cross. See 
CRB88KT. 1 1. A chemical vessel or melting 
pot, made of earth, and so tempered and 




Various forms of Crucibles 

baked as to endure extreme heat without 
fusing. It is used for melting ores, metals, 
Ac. Crucibles are sometimes made of other 
materials, as black-lead, platina, Ac. Obuw- 


Fkte, fkr, fat. fgll; m6, met, h«r; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tflbe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abvne; y, Sc. fey. 
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maker's crucibles are usually made of Stour* 
bridge clay. Platina crucibles are princi- 
pally employed for chemical usea —2. A 
hollow place at the bottom of a chemical 
furnace. — S. In a moral acme, sometimes 
used with the meaning of a severe or search- 
ing test; as, his probity was tried in ^e 
erudhU of temptation, poverty, suffering, 
d^. 

With all ihy being re.arraiiged 
Pass'd through the cructhie of time. 

Mart, ^trfio/d 

Crucifer (kro'si-fCr), n. In bot. a plant of 
the oHler l>uei£er». 

CiraciferflB (kro-sifCr-c), n. pi. fL. eruar, 
erueitt, a cross, and /era, tt« liear, from the 
cross-like arrangement of the petals.] A 
very extensive nat. order of dicotyledonous 
planta It consists of herbs with a puii- 

S ont or acrid watery juice. They have all 
owers with six stamens, two of which are 
short, and four sepals and petals, the spread- 
ing limbs of which form a Maltese cross, 
whence their name. The fniit is a potl with 
a membranous pbii'entu dividing it into two 
cells. Tt is called a siliquc when much 
longer than it is broad, and a silicle when 
short. The mustard, water-crcss, tuniip. 
cabbage, scurvy -gi-ass. radish, borse-rudisn, 
Ac. , belong to this family They have nearly 
all a volatile acridity dispersed through every 
poi't, from which they have their peculiar 
odour and sliurp taste, and their stiinu- 
laiitand antiscorbutic qualities. None are 
really iioisonous. Home aiv found in our 
gardens because of their benuty or fragrance, 
as the wall-flower, stock, Ac. 

CraolferOUB (kro-sifVr-us), a. [L. croeifer 
a cross. and./’‘'#'o. to bear ] 1, bear- 
ing the cro.s8; resembling n cniss —2, in bot 
noting plants w'hose four petals arc so ar- 
ranged as t4i resemble a cross. See (’KUOl- 
FKKiK. 

Orucifter (kro'si-fi-er). n A person who 
crucifies; one who puts auotber t<i death on 
a cross. 

Visible judgments were oxccutcil on Christ's tru- 
cijttrs, llnutm<.iHd 

OrudflZ (krd'si-tlks), n fl cruetfixun, from 
crueijigo, t<* fix to n cross crux, a cross, and 
/ign, to flx 1 1 A cross, or representation of 
a cross, with the llgure of Christ cruciiled 
upon it 

There stands .If the upper en«1 of it a \iUi\vrrm 
very much csteemt'd ‘1 lie ligurt «.•! our bavumr n 
presents him m liii. hist .igonic*. of doath. ^Idditou 
2. Tliecisi-ss ot Christ; Jig the rclighm of 
Christ Jrr Tttglnr | Karel 
Gruotflzf (kro'.si-flks), ot Tti crucify 
‘Mock’d, licat. baiiisht, onivifixt. for our 
ftiule sins ’ Sglocati'i', Du Jiartas 
CmdflZlon (kro-sl-nk'shon). (See Chc- 
<'1KIX ] i. The act of imiliug or fastcriiiig « 
person to n cross, birtnc purpost'of putting 
him to dentil. - 2 The state of being iiaihMl 
or fastened to a cross; death ujaui a croH.s 
8. Intense fiuttering or affliction; gi-eat iiieii- 
tal trial 

Crudfonn (kro'si-Pum), a |L crux, a 
cross, and Joniiu. tiirm | 1. Cniss-shapetl 
2. in bot. disjMiscd m the ftirrii of a tiross 
Crud^ (Kro'^i-fi). r f pret iV pp crvriMi 
ppr. ei'uci/giug (b vrucifigo crux, cross, 
and fiqo, io fl.\, Kr eruriiior ] 1 To nail to 
a cross; to put to death by nailing the hiuuls 
and feet a enms or gibbet, soinctinies 
anciently by fastening a criminal tii a tree 
with cords 

But th«‘y cried, Cfuri/y him, cruit/yfam 

I. like XXIII. 31 

They iru, :/\ t<‘ t!i«.msclves the Son of < .od afresh 
Ilcb VI it 

2. In Hcrip to subdue; to mortify; to de- 
stroy the jiowcr or ruling influence of 
They th.it .irr Thiist .s have trucijhd \\\ii fl«h, 
with tlic .ilfi'i tiiiiis .iiiii lusts ‘■'•'*1 v 

8.t To vex or torment 

It docs me good to think how 1 shall tmijurr him. 

And f *•»« f/v his cr.ihhednfss Uetiu 

Crudgerous (kro-sijVT-us). n |L '"'1*^’ 
crucU, a cross, and gcro, to carry 1 bearing 
the cross. 

Crudly. Crudly (kros'il-i). a \\rr»x, 
eruebt, a cross ] Tu two a term applied to 
a field or charge strewn with crosses. 
Written also Cruaulg 
Orud (knid), #1 < 'urd See Cl Ki>- 

Cruddle (knid'dl). vi it To curdle. 

See how thy blood < ru.fd/ff at tins. Jirau <f- /V 
2 Tocn.wd; tohiiddle. fProvl 
Ornde (krod). u [b erudua, bloody, raw, 
unripe, unfeeling, rough, from root cru, as 
in cf^or, bh»od; cog W. erau, Ir. eru, 
blood; Llth. kraujas, blood. See also under 


Raw.] 1. Raw; not cooked or prepared by 
fire or heat; in ita natural atate; undressed; 
as, enufe flesh; crude meat.— 2. Not changed 
from its natural state; not altered, refined, 
or prepared by any artificial nrocess; as, 
crude salt; crude alum.-- 3. t'nripe; not 
brought to A mature or perfect state; im- 
mature; as, crude juice. 

1 come to pluck your bemes hersli and emdr. 

Aidton. 

4. ITuconcocted ; uot well digested in the 
stomach. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, Is 
too strong for the efficient that sliould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth fast the first form or con- 
sistence. it IS crudt and inconcoct. Bacon. 

fl Not brought to perfection; unfinished; 
immature: as. the crude materials of the 
earth. —0. Wanting exiierieucc or wisdom ga- 
thered from it: having imdigesied notions. 

rieep versed in books, and shallow in himself; 

t rude, or intoxicate. i oliecting toys. Mdton. 

7 rmligested; not matured: not well formed, 
arranged, or pivpared in the intellect; ns, 
crude notions ; a crude plan ; a crude 
theory. ‘Absurd expressituis. crude, abor- 
tive thoughts ' UoHCounuou s Inmiinting, 
applied to a picture when the colours are 
rudely laid on, and do not blend or bar- 
inouixe 

Crudely (krod'li). adr. Without due pre- 
paration; without form or amuigemeiit . 
without innturity or digestion. 

CrudenOBB (kruiriU's). n 1 Kawness; tin 
ripeness; an undigested or unprepared 
state; as. the crude naut of flesh or luant'i. 
or of any luMly in its natural state. 2 A 
state of la'ing unformed or uiidigehted ; im- 
nmtureiu'ss, as. the erudeueits of a tlieorj 
Crudity (krud'l-fi), a [L erudiUut \ 1 Itnw- 
iiess; crudeness 2 That which is crude, 
or in an imdigesteil state 

They arc operesMd with lc.iriimj» .i*» .» stom.uli 
with ( rudi/ie\ Utinnnoud 

Crudle t (krmri), r.t To curdle 
Crudy t (knid'i), n I’onereted, coagulateil 
.See(’i;ui» ‘His ^•ruel wounds with erudg | 
blootl congealed ’ Sgcuhcr j 

Crudy t fkrod'i). 0 (See I’liVDE J (‘mile; 
ruM', elilU 

Sherris s.tt k .isitiuN me into tlt> i train .iiid 
ilrtes nil there .ill the loolish, thill, .uul < / mn i.i|i<«urs 
that environ it S/ttiA 

Crue-herrlng (kro'be-ring), u The pil- 
chard (Scotch I 

Cruel (kni'el), it (Fr cruet : b eeuiUbh 
Sec (’iiri)F ( I IHsposed to gi\c pain to 
otliers, in Inidy or iiiitid, willing oi pleased 
to torment. ve\, or afflict; destitute of pity, 
coiiqmssioii. oi kindness , hard hearted 
applied to persons 'Cruet as death, ainl 
linngi’j as the grave ’ Thoumui 

Till - .ire . em.'. .uni h.ive no nn.ri V jer vi. m 

2, Kxhibitiiig or pioceeding from cnielty: 
iiihniuaii; eaiisnig jiaiii. grief, or distress; 
e.xerteil in ioiineiitiiig. vexing, or afflicting; 
said of (lisjiosition, tnood, iitiiniiiT, act. 
words, uiiil till- like ‘This most cruet usage 
<»f our queen ’ Shnlr *(Tuel seem'd the 
eaptiun’s niooil ’ '/’emsgaou 

1 he teniler iinr u" <■! the wn kc«1 are re/W 

riov xn IO 

SVN liiluinain. tnirharous, merciless, piti- 
less, savage, feroeioiib. bnital, Imitish. iiii- 
nien’ifiil, ini*vorable, unrelenting, fell, se- 
vere, unfeeling, hard-hearted, flinty 
Cruelly (kn/el-U), ndi' I In a eruel man- 
ner; with cruelty, inhnniaiily; hariiaroiisl.v. 

Ili-i.iiise In 
innjuitv 

2 I’ainfully, with h<*Vv n* ))ain or torture. 

Tin S< Mtiisli .irrowv bt ing sinrpaiiil sleintcr enter 
iiitif .1 iiMii or h'l/'.i nnr t irutiiy S/vtiser 

K.\treiufcl,> (Colloq I ‘ Which slmwH how 
rruellg thcc'ountr> an Ie«l astrav in follow- 
ing the town ’ .'ipeeUitin 
CruelneBB (Kro'cl-ncs), a liihiiniuiiity; 

1 cnielty 

.sin- vliaiiies no» to be with guiltless blood rlrhlcd. 

{ Hut t.iketh glory in In r ( ruelticsse Sfirnw 

' CrUBlB (kro'elz), u See f'hKWEIfcS, 

' Cruelty (kro'el-tl), n (O Fr cruelty (Fr, 

, rrvaiih^), L crvdehtaH] 1 A savage or bar- 
barous disposition or temper, wliicli is grati 
flml in giving uiiiiecessary pain or distress 
to others: applied toiicnioiis; as, tlie enu-ltg 
of savages; the crueXtu and envy of the 
people 2 liarharous deed; any act which 
inflicts iinnecesHary pain, any act intended 
to torment, vex, or affliet, or which actually 
tormcDts or afflicts, without necessity; a 
' wrong, an act of injustice or ojipression 
' •Crueltieu worthy of the dungeons of the 


•r.'.j iipprisscd. In sh-ill flic: in In*, 
r-/fk. XV HI iK 


Inqiiisition.' Macaulay. Sys. Inhumanity, 
barbarity, savagenoss, ferocity, brutality. 
Cruentaxef (ki^'ent-at), a. (L. eruentatu$f 
from er^tentiu, bloody.] Smeared wiUi 
blood. ‘The en/riifah> cloth.* OlanvUle. 
OruentouBt (kro-eiit'us), a. [L. cruentwi, 
from cn/or, blood, I Bloody; cruentato. 
most cniel and cnicntoug civil war.’ A 
Venice Lootrittg-glagH. 

Cruet (krh'et), «. (I’oiitr. from Fr. erueh- 
ette, dim. of eruehc, a pitcher. Akhi crock, 
entse.] A vial or small glass bottle for 
holding vinegar, oil, Ac 
Cruet-Btaud (kru'et-stuiul). n. A frame, 
often of silver, for holding criieta 
CrulBB (kruK). a. .Siunc as Crune, 

CrulBB ( kro/ ), V 1 . pret A pp. enticed ; 
ppr. cruiaing fD. knuacn, to cross, to 
cruise, from kruia, a crubs See Cuo8S.] 
To sail hither and thither, or to rove on Uie 
ocean Jii search of an enemy's sliijis for cap- 
ture, for protecting coinmeree, for plea- 
sure. or any other ininiose; ns, the admiral 
eruiaed between the Bahama Isliuids and 
(hiba; a pirate was cruiaing in the Gulf of 
Mexico 

CrulBB (kroz). u A voyage made in various 
courses; a sailing to and fro, us in search of 
an enemy's ships, or for pleasure 
OrulBer (krox'th'), n. A person or n ship that 
emisi's. usually an armed shi)> that sails to 
and fro for eapturing an enemy's ships, for 
protecting the coinnieree of the I'oiintry, or 
for plunder. 

Cruithne, n |(hie1 1 A Piet 

Tin w.tril ‘rrni.Oinfiji /id’ m (,iicliL iiirniis wAai/, 
.intl II lias hri-ii .iri^iu-ii III it tlir ( rnit/ine were agri- 
( iiltiirist.s, .IS ilistingiiislu-il fniin tin- Srnts who were 
hiiiiUTs and sill-) ilierils. Rre Cr, M'I.amhhiH 

CrulFB (kriiv). n. (Gael, ero, a hovel, a 
wattled fold ( 1 A sty; a nienn hovel - 
2 A sort of hedge formed by staki's on a 
tidal river or tlio sea-heuch for catching 
fish Wlieii the tide flows the Ashes swim 
over (he wattles, but are left by the ebbing 
of the tide (Scotch in both seiiHCS.) 

Crull.i u. t’lirled Vhuucer. 

Cruller (kriirii’U’), u. See K itlUd.KK. 

Crumb. Crum (kmm). /». (A Sax. cruuM, 
cra/mf.aiTiniih.cog 1) kruiin,\j k\, krahuic, 
krinue Ihiii krunime, 11 krinne, a criiiiili; 
from loot of rriinp. See (‘UIMI’ | 1 A 

siiiall fragment or niece; iisiiany. n small 
iiiece of bread or other food, broken or cut 
off. 

I,.iAiriis ilfsirmg to bi lod uilii the trnrnha 
will) li fl II from tin rn li in lu's t.ibic 1 nke xvi ux. 

2 The soft pal t of bread 

Iiiisi iiilio (lust, nh.il must be, iiiiist; 

If you t .in’l c » »«»»//’, yi'ii’il best imI f rust. 

till/ UtHji' 

Crumb (kmm). r t l 'I'o lireak into small 
pieces witli tla* lltigeis; ns, XncrutuU bread 
into milk *2 In enukerg, to eover meal, 
Ac . witii )»i-rnd cnniibs 
Crumb-bruBb (kriim'lmiHh), n A brush 
for Hweciniig crumlis ott the table 
Crumb-filOtll (krum'khith), /» A doth to 
be laid mnler a table to receive falling frng- 
iiieiitH, and keep the eiirpet nr floor clean 
ft Is often made b» extend over tin* greater 
part of a dming-room tluor, for the better 
jirotectbm of tlie i-arpi't 
Onuilble(kriini'bi). r t prot cV jij» erumhled; 
ppr cruinhliug (A dim form trout cru tub; 
like i> kruiuteleu, Ct krtuuetn, to crxwnMio. 
See (’Kr.MH. (T.I.MI* | To break into small 
Ideces, to divide ii to minute inirts 

He with his bare n.tml i -ill unthre.ul thy Miits, 
And f ruuU'if .ill tliv sinews Attiton 

Crumble (knni/ld), oi l. Tii fall Into 
Kiiial) ideces; to break or ]iart into small 
fragments 

If .1 snme is briltU , n will n loidtf into gr.ivel 
.trl'Hthnot, 

2. 'I’o fall to decay; f<* income, frittered 
away; to jifrihb 

Oiif humlii.l ii.'l r-Tlv tl.oii-.iml i.ounds h.id 
rrmnblrd in th' ni«i,t nii|/« u cptiblr maniir-r 
Ihsrnelt. 

Crumble (kniin'tdj, u A small cruinb; a 
fragment |l.oculJ 

! Crumbly f kmni'l.li >. n Apt to eriimid.; . 

' brittle; frinlib*. as, a crund/ly stone; eruuU/hj 
. hreinl Trollope ’ 'i'hv crumbly wAl.' Haw- 
thorne. 

j Crumbyi « crummy. 

‘ Crum-ClOtb. n Simie as Cnnnh-cloth. 
Crumenal (Kin'me-mil), n (L crumena, 
a small money -jniise. 1 A imi-se * Thus ernin 
: they their wiile-gapiiig eruiurnnl ’ Dr ll. 
( More. 

' Cmminable (knim'n-ld), « That may bo 
J broken into small pieces or cniinbs. 


di,eAain; eh. Sc. lot*; g.to; i.Job; ft, Kr. to»; vg.ring-, TU, »en; th. (Ain; w.udg; wh, whig; rii, luurc— See KEY. 
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Cbnunnito (krum'l). n. [From a Teutonic 
and Celtic root krum, krom, crooked. See 
Crump. ] A name tor a cow that haa crooked 
horns. [Scotch.] 

GrimmiOOik (krum'ok), n. [See alM)ve.] A 
staff with a crooked head for leaning on. 
Called also a Ontmmie Stick [Scotch 1 
Cmmmy, Cmmby (krum'i). a. i. Full of 
crumbs. ■—2 Soft, as the crumb of bread is; 
not crusty; as, a crwntfu loaf 
Onunpt (krumpX a. [A. Sax. crump, crooked, 
from root seen in Dan. kmm, G krumm, 
D. krmn, crooked ; also In W. enm, crwm, 
bending, concave ; Ir. and Gael, crom, 
crooked.] Crooked; bent ‘ Crooked backs 
and crump shonlders.' Jcr. TayUu 
Gnunp (kriimp), a [Perhaps imitative of 
soun(rmadoineating:coinp.erfmr/< ] firittle; 
crusty; dry-baked; crisp. [Proviin lal Kiig- 
lish and Scotch ] 

Orumpet (krum^pet). n. A sort of niuttiii 
or tea-cake, very light and spongy 
Crumple (krum'pl), »./. pret iV r)p crnm/ilcfl; 

r r. crumpling. [A dim form rlosely iillieii 
crimp and cramp; comp also rumple ] 
To draw or press into wrinklcH or foldn , to 
rumple. 

Plague on him, how hr h.is tmmphd emr Ij.ui'Is' 

My fruMul Sh U<iger nhghO'il from hi*. liurM , .uid 
exposing hts luihii l<> twn or thm* th.il stuoil l>\ him, 
they rruMfilfd il into nil sluiw,, .iikI ihln.*i:iitly 
scanned every wrinkle that lOiihl he in.idi* in it 

l.idiy.m. 

Ctruiliple ( krum'pl ), » i 'I'tJ contnict ; to 
shrink, to shrivel. 

Crumpling ( kruni'pliiig ). n A sniull de- 
Kcin*rutc np]>h*. Johiumn 
Ommpy (krump'i),«. Easily broken; brittle; 
crisp: eriiTiip. 

Crunch (krunsh), v.t. (Sou CiiArNCli ] To 
crush with the teeth; tfi chew with violouce 
and noise, us, to crunch a biscuit 
Crunch (krunsli). V i 1. Tt» cramitdi 2 To 
jiruMH with force and uoise through a brittle 
nbstuele by crushing it t<i sniiill pieces ‘The 
ship cmnrhed tliroiigli tfic ice ' Kune 
Crune (krlm >, r i To hollow ; to roai* [North 
of England 1 Hoe Ciioun. 

•Till Ml hrnr’st that lordly hull of mine, 
Nfiehltniir,' ipioth llimiskill thru, 

' How lonillv to tlu* hills hr * ruut r. 

rii.il irnnt to him .tgaiii ’ Soufhfv 

Crunk, t Crunklet (krungk. kmtigkM), vt 

[Imitative: coni]i jeel knhik, a ravi'ii’s 
croak, krunkn, ti» eroak.] 'J’o ttry likt' a 
crunc 

Cruor fkro'or). M (L See (‘lU bE I Gore 
Cruorln ( kn • ' or- j n ), u. [See nl M I VC I 'I’hc 
red colouring iiiattm' of blood corpuscles 
it exists ill distinet particles or globules, 
and may be obtained in the form of a briek- 
red powder II is an orgatiie Hiibhtanee, 
eoiitaining earbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, pbos- 
plioriis, Hulpimr. iron, and oxygen (’ailed 
also Hinnot/luhin. 

Crup (kriip), a. The croup: the buUocka. 
Crup(krup). a ( Voverunip, brittle, witli the ' 
coniiiion loss of the nasal letter 1 1 Sliort; 
hrittle 'Crupvnkc.' TmUi 2 Snn]ipish; 
testy ‘A m/p iiiiHwer,’ TmUl. i in both 
uses priivtneial 1 

Crupper (kru])'|H’!r), n [Kr ermipii'te from 
ero»///«*,1be Inittoeksof ahorse Seet’inu'P] 
1. Tile biiltiicks (if a liorse: tlie rump 2 A 
strait of leatliei uliieli isbiiekled toamiddle, 
and passing under a iioi-se’s tail pri‘vouta 
tile saddle from being east forward oil to 
tile liorH(«’s neck 

Crupper (krup'pi>r). r t To put a enipiH»r 
<»li: as, to rruppri a horse 

Cruppin (krupVu). pp Crepl 1 Scot eh | 
Crurai (kior'al). « ll. cnunHf,, from emu, 
cruris, the leg | 1 Kelotiglng to the leg. jin. 
the crurul nrter.t. whieli eoineys bhioil in 
the legs, and Ihe crurul vein, which lvtll^n^ 
it 2. Slmped like a leg or rnnt Cnnul 
arch, tlie ifganient of the thigh: also called 
Inguinal Arch, hnjuincnt uf I'oupart, Ae 
Crusade (krtpsad'i. n [Fr cruUtadc, from 
I. crux, a cross | 1 A military exia'dilion 
under the lianiier of the eross. niulertuken 
by Christians in tlie eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth eenturies, for ihe m'overy of tin* 
Holy l^nd from the power of iiifldels or 
Mohninniedans 2 Any enterprise under' 
taken through eiithiisiasm: as, a cnmtdr 
against iiiteinperanee 3. A roiluguest' 
coin, a eriisado (which see) 

Crusade (kni-sad'), r i pitd pp erttmded; 
ppr crumding Tn engage in a crus.Hde: to 
support or opposi‘ aii.> cause with iteal: as, 
•Cease cru»adntg against common sense.' 
Green 

Crusader ^ncsatl't'r), Ii, a iMinum eugagetl 
in a eruaade 


Crusading (kra-a&d'ing), a. Engaged In or 
relating to the Gmsades. ' Some grey cru- 
aadiTH/ knight.' Matt Arnold. 

Crusado, Crusade (kru-oadO, kru-z&dd), 
n. [See (JKuaAi>E.l l.t A crusade. Swin- 
hunie.—^ An old Portuguese coin value 
about 2«., iiaine/l from the cross stamped 
on it. * My purs/j full of crusadme ' Shak. 
Cruse (kros), >». [D. kroea See CRUCIBLE.] 
A small cup; a bottle or cruet. 

Tako with dice u crust of honey i Ki. xiv. 3 . 

Cruset (kros'et). w [Fr ereuzet. See CRKS- 
NKT, ('KunuLE j A goldsmith's crucible or 
iiielting-iioi 

Crush (knish), i t [From O Fr. erumr, 
ctouutir, to crack or crash, which itself is 
from the 'I’eutonic ; comp. Dan. kryste, 8 w. 
krftnta, jeel krewta, kreynta, to squeese, to 
jiress, Goth kriustan, to gnash.] 1 . To 
IiresH and hriiiso between two hard bodies; 
to fw.]uee%e so as to force out of its natural 
sliupe; to bruise by pressure. 

I'Ik* .tss crushed B.Uaam's foot ngainst the wall. 

Num. xxii 25 . 

2 I’o press with violence; to force together 
into a mass. 

When loud win/b from difiTrent quartern ruiih, 
V.isi clouds cnLount’riiig. one another crush. 

tt’alier. 

8 'J'o overwhelm by pressure ; to beat or 
force down, by an iiicumiieut weight, with 
lireakiiig or bruising; us. the man was 
rnmhed liy the fall of a ti*ee 

1 «• trtnh the pilUirb which the pile sust.'iin. Dryden. 
4, To overwlieliu by power; tti subdue; to 
conquer lieyoiid resistance; as, to cninh 
one's eiieniies. •Siieedily overtaking and 
crushing the rebela’ Sir W. Scott — b. To 
o]iprcs.s gi’ievously 

Tlioii sli.ilt be only ap|»rcsscd and crushed AVs.xyi,. 

lieul XXVIII 3 ^ 

(1 'J’o liruise and break into flue particles by 
iHMitiiig or grinding ; to eoiniuiimto, ns, to 
ernnh quart/. To rriuth grujiCH or ajrplen, 
to 8 (|itee/e them till bniiMcd and iiroken, so 
that the juice escapes. To cninh out, to 
force out by pressure 

liiK (.liiis that hrst from <>///tlu* purple grape 
(. ntshcd the sweet poison of misused wiiie MUtou, 

- To crunh a. cup, to drink together; to 
ci'uck a bottle. 

If you be not (»f the Inmsc of Montagues, 

I pr.iy. ( oiiii and trush a tup ubwine. Shak. 

N 'I’d brcsiK, bruise, pound, subdue, over- 
power. prostrate. ('oiu|iier, oppress 
Crush (kruhli), r / 'J’o Ini ])resH(‘d into n 
stnullcrcdinpasK Iiy external weiglit or force. 
Crush (knisii), u 1 A violent collision or 
rtisbing logeiher; a fall -that breaks or 
bruises into a confused mass; ns. the ermth 
(if a large tree or of a biiiliHiig 2 Violent 
pressure cHiiscd by a crow'il; mass of sepu- 
rjitc objects crowtled t-ogetlicr 

Stroic who **, 110111(1 be smothered dccjHrst in 
iTi'sh truth ot Ic.ives AV/rAi 

Crushed (knisht). P and a l^essed or 
squcc/ed S(i us ti» lie broken or bruisetl, 
overw'helnied tir subdued by power; broken 
or bruised by a fall . grievoiisl.v niipresseil, 
broken or bniiaod lt» powder: connuiniited 
Crusher (kmsh't'r). n 1 One w'ho or that 
w hich crushcR - 2 (Slang. | A policeuiaii 
Crush-hat (krush'luit). n. A soft but wiiicli 
lna.^ be curried under the arm without hav- 
ing its shape di*stro>ed 
Crushing (krusl/ing). a Having the power 
to crush: overwhelming. 

riu blow iiiusi be quuk and trushtuj^. Macaulay. 

Crush-room (knish'roin), 11 A large saloon 
in a theatre, opvru-liouse, tVe , in whieh the 
audii'iice niu> promenade betw'ecii the nets 
or during the intervals of an entertainment 
Cruslaa tkit>'zhi-an), « Crueiuu (which sec). 
Cruslly, Crusuly, «■ lu her same us Cru- 
cilg 

Crust (kriist). «. fL crustu, through O PY 
cromic 1 1 . A hard or comparatively haril 
external coat tir covering; as. the erwat of 
bread: the cri/sf of snow; the cn/sf of a pie 
1 liioc seen the statue of an einprror quite hid 
undcT A crust of dross Addtsou 

2 A collection of matter into a hard Imdy; 
an iiicriistation; siieciflcally, a deposit from 
wme, ns It riiams. eollected ou the interior 
of bottles. A’c , and consisting of tartar and 
colouring matter— 3 A piece of crust; a 
waste piece of bread. 

I e me imam a hollow* tree, 

.V « oilwcad and liberty* Pepe 

4 A shell, as the hanl covering of a crab 
and some other animals ~ 6 , Tlit* solid por- 
tion of (Uir glolH* which is accessible to our 
insjiectioii aiul observation. 


Crust (krustX v.t. 1. To cover with a hard 
case or coat; to spread over the surface a 
substance ha^er than the matter covered; 
to incrust; to envelop; as, to crust a thing 
with cloy; to crust cake with sugar. 

Their legs, and breasts, and bodies stood crusted 
with bark. Addison. 

With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all. Tennyson. 

2. To line with concretions. 'Foul and 
crusted bottles.' Svoift 
CruBt (krust), v.i. To gather or contract 
into a hard covering; to coucrcte or freeze, 
as superfleial *uatter. 

The place that was burned crusted .nnd healed. 

Sir ir. Temple. 

Crusta (krus'ta). n. [L ] iu gem reutp. a 
gem engraved for inlaying a vase or other 
object. —2. In hot a term applied to the 
brittle crustaccouB thallus of lichens —3. In 
zool. the bony covering of the crab, lobster, 
dec.**— 4. In a}uit the layer of true bone 
{cniata petrom^HUmy crust) wliicli covers 
the fang of a tooth, as cuamel covers Uie 
exposed crown. In the teeth of elephants 
and rodents this substance, under the uame 
of cement, appears in the crown, forming 
the softer grooves between tlic liurd enamel 
ridges of the grinding surface 
Crustacea (krus-ta'shc-a), n. pi One of the 
three primary divisions or classes into which 
amiulose animals provided with articulated 
limbs are divided. The body is divided 
Into licad. thorax, and abdomen, of which 
tlie two former are united into a single 
mass, cephaloUiorax, covered with a shield 
or carapace, and tlie abdomen tisiially pre- 
sents the a))pearance of a tail In sume- 
the sandlioppcr, woodlouse, Arc —the head 
is partially distinct from the thorax, I'he 
(’rustaceii breathe by branchiu* or gills, or by 
membranous vesicles, or by the general sur- 
face; and the body is eoinposed of a series 
of rings more or b'ss distinet 1'liey possess 
the faculty of reproduejng lost parts in an 
eminent degree They Iiave u teguineutaiy 
or outward, calcareous skeleton, iu nature 
obviously 1111161*6111 from tlie internal one of 
the vertebmta; it consists of a great num- 
ber of distinct pieces eoniiecteil together by 
poitioiiB of tin* epidermic envelope, just us 
among the higher animals eertuiii bones 111*6 
connected togetliei* by cartilages Several 
species, if not all. moult or cast these outer 
skeletons or shells in the progiess of growth; 
this is the case with crabs, craytlsh, d^c. 
'J’hey are divided into sections, the I'oiloph- 
thaliuata or stalked-eyed, tlie Edriojihthal- 
imita or sessile-eyed, the Cirripedia. (’ope- 
podu, Ostracoda, rh.\11opoda. XijdiosuriL 
Crustacean (ki'UH-ta'Bhe-an), n An animal 
lieloiiging to tlie Cntstacea 
Crustacean (knis-tiVshe-an). // Gf or per- 
taining to tlie Crustacea 
Crustaceologlcal (ki*ufe-tri'hhO-o-loj"ik-ul), 
a Fertuiiiing bi cruslaecolog.y. 
Crustaceologlst (kniS'ta'8he oi"o-jisi), v. 
(bie versed 111 i*ru8laceoIi»g> 
Crustaceology, Crustalogy (krus-tiVshc 
ori>-jl, krus-laro-Ji), a |L (’/-lodfi, a shell, 
iiiid Gi* logon, disi'ourse ] Tiiat branch of 
/oologj* wliich tivats of crustaceoiih animals 
CruBtaceOUS (knis-tiVshus), a [L crusta, 
u shell.] 1 I’ertulning to crust, like crust; 
of the nature of crust or shell —2 Having a 
crust-like shell, belonging to the (’rustacea; 
erusiueean 

i CrustaceousneSB (ki*us-ta’shus-iies). n The 
quality of having a enist-like jointed shell 
Crustal (krust'ul), a Crust> [Hare | 

I CrustalOglcal (krus-tal-oj'ik-nl), a. Same 
I ns Crustaceologlcal (which see) 

I CrustalOglst (krus-tal'oj-ist), n. Same as 
' Crustaccologist (which see) 

I Crustalogy (krus-tal'o-ji). a. SameasCn/s- 


laceolofjg (which see). 

Crustatikl (k: 


(krust'al-ed), a Covered with a 

* crust; us, crustated basalt. 

Crustatlon (krust a'shon). n. An adherent 
' crust: inei'ustation. 

' CrusUllc (krust-ifik). a Producing a crust 
i 01 * skin. [Itare.l 

I CruBtllF(kru8t'i-li),adc. Pecvislil.x ; harshly; 
moro^y 

CrustlneBS (knisCi-nes), » 1 The quality 

of crust; hardness -2. Peevialuiess. siiaji- 
jiishuess; surliness 

Crusty (krust'i). a. Like crust: of the nature 
I of crust; pertaining to a hard eovcnng: 
i hard; as, a crusty coat; a crusty surface or 
' substauce.— 2. Peevish; snappish; surly 

1 How now, thou core of envy? 

Thou crusty liatch of n,Ature. what'» the news? 
t Shak. 


Fate, fkr, fat. fgH; ind, met. h^r; plue. pin; uotc. not. mbx’^e; t&be, tub, bull; oil, jiound: u. Sc. abtme; y, Sc. ley. 
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QXUt (krnt), n. [PerhapB Vt. eroate, crust.] 
The rough shaggy part of oak bark. 

OratOh (kruch). n. [O £. crucehe: there is 
Also a form crotch, almost identical in mean- 
ing; both closely connected with A. Sax. 
erycct eriec, a staff, a crutch; D. kruk, G. 
triicke, Dan krpkke, Sw. krycka^ all signi- 
fying a crutch. The root is the same as that 
of crook, whence also L.L cruca, a crook, 
crocia, a crutch.] 1. A staff with u curving 
cross piece at the head, to he placed under 
the arm or shoulder to support the lame 
in walking. 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Shouldered his crutch, and showetl how fields were 
won OoMstutth 

He (Hunpides) substituted crutches for stilts, bad i 
sermons for good odes M.itanhiy. 

2. Fig. old age [Hare and poetical.] 

beauty doth varnish ,\j/e, as if nc« liorn. 

And givc-s the crutch tTic cradle's iiir.iiicy .SAciit. 

8. Any fixture or ndjiistiueiit with a head or 
top like that of a crutch, as, (o) a forked 
rest for the leg on a lady's saddle (b) A i 
forked support for the main -boom of a 
doop, brig, or cutter, iVc , and for the driver , 
boom of a ship, when their respective sails | 
are stowed (c) A piece t>f knee -timber 
placed withinside a ship, for tlu' security of 
the heels of the cant-timbers abaft {d) A 
stanchion of wood tir iron in a ship, the 
uppei' pai't of which is forked to receive u 
rail, spar, mast, yard, (be., when not in use. 
CrutCUCkmeh), v t. To support on crutchus; 
to prop or sustain with miscrutile helps. 

Two fools lh.it crutch their feeble sense on verse 
J^ryj/eu. 

Cratched (krneht). p. and a 1 Supported 
with enitchos —2 (i'o.ssed; hndgeii with a 
i'ross —Cnttched Friai\^, un order of friars 
founded at ilologna in 1101). so named from 
their ado])ting tht: cross as their special 
symbol It originally formed the head of 
their distinetivt' staff; afterwards tliey wore 
it in red eloth un their back and iiretist 
Their habit was liluc A well-known dis- 
trict in London has its name from its liciiig 
the locality of their monastery. Called also 
Crouched F riant, Crntoted F riant, and in 
liatin Ci'uciati I 

Crux (kruks), a fl. craj-, a cross ) 1 The 
Gross, a soiitlieni constellation, consisting 
of four bright stars, situati'ti closi' to the 
hinder-legs and nndi>r the lioily o1 (X'ntanrus. i 
2 [Krom crux, a means <if torture J Any- 
thing that piiy/.les or vexes in u high degree. I 

Dc.ir (Ic.iti. siiK c 111 <ru\t‘i «iud puns you and I deal, { 
l*r,i), whv I*' a noin.in a sieve and a nddlelT 

J)i Shertehtr I 

-Crux rritienruvt, the greatest dillicnlty i 
that can oecurtiMM'itics; 
an extremely hard nut : r'~°. 

for the critics to crack, f 
ns ii passage in a Greek ' 
aiitlior I |U I i 

Crwth (ki'Uth), a f\V , I I ll 

Jr. rriiit, a crwth | A j | | I jl 

kind of violin with six i .. ful 

strings, formerly much f | 
used in Wales Four of I [ 

the strings were played I 

on by a liow. and two H V I 

were struck or twitched W M 

by the thumb Ithgeiie- | ^ | i 

ral length was inches, < 
and its tliickiicss lA ,,, \ // 

inch. V ll ^ 

Cry(kri), v / pn*t A: pp. ~ 

erted; pjir erynuj \ From Crwtli —Carl l-.nirul’s 
Fr ertcr, referred by Musil.iI Jnstruniciiti. 
Dlez and others to L 
guirUare, to cry, whence It grularr, (I .sp. 
cridar, Sp. gritar Weilgwood and others 
believe it is onomatopoetic in origin, and 
compare it with G ttchrcixn ; D ttchreit^ 
a cry, weeping; W crane, to it> to^ we«*p; 
A 8u\ grtrtan,^e .o/cef. toweep j 1 To utter 
a loud Voice; to si>cak, cull, or exclaim with 
vehemence: in a very general -eiise ^ 
to ejM'h other, and wliooii, and enj ' 'ten- 
nytton -2 To call iiiiportmiately, to utter 
a loud voice l>y w'ay of earnest request or 
prayer 

The pfoplp crteit to I’har.ioh for bread ffcn xli 55. 
The injoplc frie.i to Mo ■•-s, and lu pr.iycd 

Niiin XI a 

8. To utter a loud voice in weeping; to utter 
the voice of sorrow; to lament 

But ve bhall cry for sorrow of heart Is Ixv 14 
Esau cried with a great and bitter cry 

(*«! XX VII 34 - 

4. To weep or shed tears 

Her who still weeps with spungy t-yes. 

And her who u dry cork, and never r wt 


ch, chain; eh, 8c. Loch; g» go; 


5. To utter a loud voice In giving public 
notice. 

Co and ety In the earn of Jerusalem. Jer. ii. s. 
The voice of him that ert^h in the wilderness. 

Is. xl 3 

6. To Utter a loud Inarticulate sound, as a 
dog or other animal. 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I crouch when owls do ety. Shah. 

7. To call for vengeance or punishment. 

The hire of the l.'ibourcrs, who liave reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
tnefh Iaiii.v4. 

— To cry agaimt, to exclaim or utter a loud 
voice by way of reproof, threatening, or 
censure. 

Arise, go to Nineveh, and cry ajiatnst it Jon. 1. a. 

— To cry out, (a) to exclaim; to vociferate; 
to clamour; to utter a loud voice. 

And lo .1 spirit bikcth him, and he suddenly meth 
our I .uke IX vt 

(If) l'o complain loudly; to utter lamenta- 
tions 

When .my e\il has liecii uimn philosophers, they 
groan as pitifully, and i'ry out loiul, as other men. 

TiJ.Wuui. 

- To cry out agaitutf. to eompliiiii loudly 
iiguiiist, with a view to censure; to hlaiiie: 
to utter ceiisiiiv — f cry you mercy , beg 
pardon 

Cry (ki1). V t To utter loudly; to Bound 
abroad, to proclaim; to name loudly and 
publicly, HO as to give notice regarding; to 
ailvertiHc by crying, as, to cry goods; to enj 
a lost child. 

AH. .ill cry shame .ig.unst yc SA.iifr 

Then, oflhcir session eiulcd, they iiul tr\. 

Wall triiiiipers rig.il smmd, the gic.it result 

Aft/feu 

To era doien.ia) toilecry; to depreciate by 
words or 111 w'ritiiig; to tliapraiHc; to con- 
deuiii 

Mill cf «h‘soiut« live-. iM religion, bct.iusv 

tlu \ woiiUl not In under the rcstnuittb ul it 

y tlloUoH 

{b) To oveibeur 

L ry (to7vu this fellow s iilsiuletii c. .Shai . 

To cry up. (a) to jiralae; to ii))j)laud; to 
extol , as, to ery up a iiiairs talents or 
putruilism, ora womairs heauty; to ••ry up 
the adiiiuiistration (h)\ To raise the jiriee 
of by proclamation; as, to cty up certain 
coins Toeryaim,\ to»*nconrage See AIM 
Cry tkii). a \ In a general simsc a loud 
sound articulate oi innrticnlate uttered by 
the month of an aiiinial iifiplleuble to the 
voice of man or heust Mine deep ery of 
great wild beasts ’ Tcnnymn - 2 A loud or 
vehement sound uttered in weeping or 
lamentation 

And there sh.ill Iw a gre\it try in .ill Ihc Lmd of 
Egypt !•' « 

He forge'ttclh not the* iry of the humble I’s u i • 

:{ riainoiir, ontery 

Till < ry IS still, ' They t oinc ’ .Shah. 

4 Exelaiiiation of triumph, of wonder, or 
tin* like -r, iToclamation. as »»y Imwkers, 
of their wares, public notice or advertistJ- 
ineiit by outcry 

At iiiidiiight till n was . 1 » M m.ide M.il sxv •• 

(J Acclamation. eJtpreshiou of iMipnlur favour 
Tin t ry \vi lit our c for thee S/utA 

7 I’uldic reports or cotii]ilaiiits, miise; fume 
Bc< .luse the r* V of Sotloni atnl < .«niiorr.ih is great, 

I will go ilo'wn. .iinl set whether they h.i\r done* 
.ihogclln.r .t« « ordiiig to Un. fi.v of It Inn xvili *'i 

8 imtcr coiiiplaints of oppression ami in- 
justice 

He loftki d for nghtcousiic -, and bohohl a cry 
Is V 7 

» The sound or voiee of irrational aniinals. 
as of fowls, tings, tVe ; expression of joy, 
fright, alarm, or w.int M) A pack of ilogs. 

A I ry ol hell liouiuE m v. r . e.isiu}.- b irkcO MtUon. 
lienee -11 In contempt, a pack or company 
of jiersons 

X\ O'lld not till.. . gel me fell«*wship in .i » ry of 
|j|,i\ t rs Shah 

12 An object for which a political party 
professes great earnestness for electlmiecr- 
nig purposes; a jMilitieal cateliword 

‘Anti t«> m.ui.ig»* them (.t e«mstiti«'in yj you must 
h.ivt .» g'tf'l >/ V, s.iid 'taper ' AH depemls up'»ii a 
, ^uod m ’ [Hirafll 

; Cryalt fkri'al), n. fW cregyr, a screamer. 1 
; The ht'ron 

! Cryer (kri'er), «. ^Inc who cries or makes 
i proclainalion, a crier (which see) 

, Cryer (kn'dr), m. The female or young t»f 
' the goBliawk (Astur pcUumbarivut), callcil 
; falcon-gentle. 


Crying (kri'ing). a. Calling for vengeance 
ondpunisliment; notorious; common; great. 

Heinous offences are called crywj!' sins. Lenutk. 

Crying (kri'ing). n 1. Importunate call; 
clamour; outcry. 

There is a cryiujr for wine in the streets. Is xxiv. ii. 

2. The act of weeping; lamentation. 

Amt there shall bu no more death, neither sorrow, 
norrry««A'. Rev. xxi. 4. 

OlTOlite (krVn-lit). n. [Gr kryoti, cold, and 
m/ios, stone ice.-atoue.l (8 NaF. Al«Fa.) A 
fluoride of sodium and aluminium fimiid in 
Greenland, where it forms a bed 80 feet 
thick and 800 feet long, of a pule grayish 
white, snow white, or yelloxvish brown. It 
occurs in luusses of 11 foliated structure. It 
has a glistening x'itruous lustre It has be- 
come important as the source of the metal 
aluminium. Cryolite has also been dlscov- 
ertal at Minsk, in the Ural. 

CryophomB (kri-ofo-nis), n fC«r kryon, 
frost, and phorco, to hoar j An instruinont 
fur showing the diniiuntion of temperiitura 
in water by evaporation. One form consists 



of two glass globes united by a tube. Water 
ispoiirc 1 into one globe and boiled toexiud 
the air, and while lioiliiig the tipparatiis is 
hermetieally sealed When eooi the pres- 
sure of the included sieain Is I'cdimed to 
that ilm* to I he teiimeratuii* of the sniTtniiid- 
ing utnios]»here The empty ghdie Is then 
sniToiinded by a free/.Ing mixture, and rapid 
(‘vaporatioii takes plai'c from the other 
globe, whicli is soon fro/en by tlm rai»!d 
lowering of its tem]»eratiire 
Crypt (kripl), a |Gi‘ An/pf*;, to hide 1 1 A 
siuiteiTancaii cell or cave, especially one 
conslnii’ted for the Interment of bodies 
2 That part of an eeeleHiastieiil huihliug, as 
H eatliedriil, eliureh, A'c , below the floor, 
set apart for tnoniiimmtal pin poses, and 
sometimes nseit as a eliapid :t in hot a 
round receptacle for secretion present In 
tlie leaves of Homo plants, as in tlu orange 
and myrtle 4 In nuat u little rounded 
exeresceni'o, in which the minute ramlflea- 
tioiih of the arteries tennimite in the eorti- 
cal part of the kidneys In the two last 
seiiteii' K written also Cryptn 
Cnrptal (ki ipt'’ *). u I’ertiiJniiig to or con- 
iieeted with a crypt 

'I lit use* ff till ir/ii/ >ir follii Iil.ir M-( ri-lliiii, is to 
ki'ip thr nil wliii ll ll 1'. pniiriTl ‘.iipi.lc .itid 

iiiniM,.iiul tn |iri*s>>rir llii'lii frniii thr* .utinti nf irrit.it- 
lUg bnihr*. wall whu h Ihry h.ivi tn i-oim la < oiltiiU. 

Cryptic, Cryptlcal (kript'lk, krlpt'lk-al). a. 
Ilid.lcn; seciet; occnll 'Cryptic ways of 
working.’ ttlunnUe [liuic | 

Cryptically (krlpi'ik-al-li), ade Secretly 
Cryptobranclilata (ki ip'to-bningk'i-a"tn), 
n IGr kryptoh, eoiicoiiled, aiid bianehia, 
gills I A term a|q>lied to unimals which 


(J Acr*laniatioii.eJti»reHhiouof iMipnlurfavour have no conspiciums uills 

Till trywiiit oiirr furtiR'i siuU (^ryptohr ^nchla tfi (krip to-brangk'i-ut). a. 

7 I'uldic reports or complaints, noise; fame |Gr Mplfw, eonecaled, aiul /m/ac/oo. gills.] 

, I . I • h-iviiig coiiceahal gills; ileHtitiite of 

Br< .uiSL tin* rty nf Stirlnni ami <.uim.rr.ih is grtal. -i.utiiinl rrillw 

;,iu.gcih!'f T.VnrXil-*tr. ’ iJIn'xlia'ji CrjrptocephaluB (knptb set 'al-nsl. a |Gr. 

8 liittor ..f oi.pre»»io.. 

jusiu-t family Glirysomcliiite, liaving tin* heiul 

Hulnnk.dforn,rhtco,.siic . ami bchohKi I„Be,*t<id in the thoniA. wlieiie.* Iho 

o Ti... aoini.l or voict* of irrational aniniitiH. »«»"« There are upwards of Iwmity spi cies 
f f v lw .V< ex r S this country, but the most ubniidiint 

Z M nb.lm i wVut ’ 10 \ mck of .hS thc C ncnceus. a litth* beeth* of 

fright, alurm.or w.int 10 A patk of .l<^. 

A I ry ot IkH liouiul^ m v. r . imsim}: b irkdl A/t/ton. ^ j U;ilgth 

lienee -11 In contempt, a pack or company Cryptogam (krip'f ogam), w fSeeCKVlTo- 
of iiersoiib I OAMY ) A plant of the class GrypUigamia 

X\ mild not till.. . KCI me fellnwshii. m .1 1 rv f.f ! (which see) 
phit.rs Cryptogamla(krii»-to-gii'iiii-u). o.pf iseo 

12 All object for which a political party Ckyitooamy | Tin* naiiio given by Llnmeus 
nrofeH8i*s great eamestuess for electioneer- ' to the large division of tin* x'egctalile kmg- 
mg piirposes; a jMiliti cal catchword ; <lom containing plants whicli do not liear 

^An.i them la ..mstituriii VI y.ii must true flowci's c<»nsisting of staiiiciis and T»ls- 

h iv< » uunii */ V s.iid '1 aper ' AH «l»*pi*iids iipnii a tf Is 'I’hcy <lo iiot proilnc<* triic sci’ds contain- 
cri ' ' rnsrafii \ j,,;; uii oiiibi VO. luit grow froiii Hpfll'eS. wlilch 

CSrval I (kri'al), a. fW cregyr, a screamer, 1 ' an* < »*IIh with one or two rncinbrunes jiiclos- 
Thch<*ron I Ing a uniform granular suhstaiicc. Jt was 

Crver (kri'er), n. One who cri<*s or makes : tlionght that th<* s]»orc8 were asiixuul, hut 
pniclainaluiii, a crier (which see) Linntens appears t<» have antic hiatml, when 

Crver (kn'dri, n. The female or young of ! he gave tlu* naino, the recent diH<*<»vericK of 
tlm goBliawk (Aatur palumbarim), called : two sets of organs conespoiiding in their 
falcon-gentle. ' ^ ; functions U> the stamens and pistils in ilower- 

h, IfY. ton; ng, ning; TH, tAen; th, fWu; w, wig; wh, wAig; sli, azure.— See KtK. 
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ing plant!. The Cryptogamia are divided 
into oellular and vascular cryptogams. The 
first gnmp includes the algse, fuii^, lichens, 
charas, liverworts, and mosses; and the 
second group the ferns, horse-tails, moon- 
worts, rhizocarpB, and lyeoiM>dB. 

Orsrptogamian, Cryptogamic, Orypto- 

gamoua (krip-to-ga^mi-an, krlp-tO-gam'lk, 
jcrip-tog'a-tnus), a. I’ertalning to plants of 
the class Cryptogamia. including fcnis, 
mosses, sea- weeds, mushrooms, dFc. 
OryptOgamlfltCkrip-tog'a-rnist), n. One who 
is skilled in cryptogamic hotaiiy. 
Oryptogamy (krlp-tog'a-inl). w. K»r. kryth 
turn, concealed, and gamm, inaniage 1 Oh- 
Mcure fructification, a term applied tf > plaiitH 
of the class Cryptogamia. See (’rywo- 
GAMIA 

Orjrptograph (krlp^to-grao. « |Or kryptuft, 
eoiiceamd. and graphn, to write ] Sfiiiic- 
thiiig written in secret charucterHnn^iplicr, 
as a message; a system of secret writing 
Cryptograplier (krip-tog'ra f^i >, n. one 
who writes in secret clmntctei's 
Cmtographlc, Cryptographical (krin- 
to-graf^k, Krip-hi-gnirik-ul). a. Written in 
secret cliarai*,ters or in cipher, <u- with syin- 
pathetic ink. 

Crsrptography (krip-toK'ru-tJ). n |Or kryp- 
Uw, tihfden, and yrnphn, to write 1 The net 
or art of writing in wrret ehunieters; ulsu, 
siMTct <'hiirH< UTh or «-ipIior 
Cryptology (knp-tol'o Jl). a fOr krypton. 
secret, iiinl diseotirse. | Se.crt't orciiig- 
nnitJejil Innguuge 

Crsrptonemlacea (krip - to - ne 'mi - a "sc - e). 
n pi (Or. krypton, eoneeuled, anil tu'uia, a 
spider's tlireiui ] One of tlie largest natural 
<trderM of rose spored Hea-weuds They arc of 
a purplish or rose -reti e(dour, with gciicrully 
a filiform, gelatinous, or cartilaginous frond, 
4:om]>oMed wholly nr in part of eylindrical 
e.ulls ennneeted together into filumeiiis. 
The (‘apHiiloH are. immersed, and are some- 
tiintis eompoiiiid, and tln^ spores congre- 
gated without order. Tht; genera and 
sneeies are luimerous, and mviir in all 
climates .Some of those ahoumlJng most 
in gelatim* are used for domustie purposes. 
Cryptopentamera (krip'tO']a}ii-ta"me-ru). 
M, pi |Or. krypton, hidden, prntr,, five, uiid 
no'res, a part J A section of coleopterous 
insects, having five tarsi to nil tlie legs, iiie 
fiftii tarsus heiiig, liowever, concealed 
diyptOphagUB (krip-tof'a-gus), H |(ir. 
krypton, eoneeuled. and phnyu, to eat: so 
named from feeiling on cryptogams ] A 
genus of coleopterous insects, of the family 
Ktigidie. 'I'iiey are inimite beetles, which 
are found in fungi and in tlowcrs 
OxyptorhynohldeB ( knp • to - riugk ' i-des), 
« pi (dr krypton, eoiieealed, rhynchon, a 
snout, iiiiir./le, ami ritlon, rusemhlanee | A 
suit-family of tiie I'lircui ion idle, tlie sjn^eies 
of which aiv cluelly distinguished ]>> tlieir 
poBsessing a gri»ove in tlie chest, into which 
tlie rostrnni Is reeelveil when at rest 
CryptOBtomata (krip-td-stoni'u-ta). n. jtl 
|dr kryotos, concealed, nmlntouui, ntonmton, 
a niontii 1 Little eircnlar iiuelei found on 
the surface of some alga' 

Cryptotetramera ( kripM.o - te-trn ' tue-ra), 

H pi (dr krypton, hidden, trtra, a pivtix 
signifying four, and mrron. a iiart | A sec- 
tion tif (‘oliMiptcrons nisi'cts having five taiwi 
to all the legs, the fourth and fifth being, 
however, concealed 

OrsrptttXina (krip-tu-n'ne). « fdr. kryp- 
ton, concealed, and otira, a tail: the tall in 
all the species is sliort, and in some rudi- 
mentary J A small Biih-family ef .South 
Aiiiorlcaii gullinncuons birds, the tiiiamons 
Most of them are about the si/e of a part- 
ridge or wood-cock, and usually of u ird 
bronze or gray brown colour 
CryBtal (kris'tal), n. [L cryntallvn, dr kryn- 
tallon, from Arrj/oit, fwst ] 1 In c/iein and 
mim'ral an iiiorgauie tiody, wdiieh, hy the 
operation of atfinlty, has assumed the form 
of a rtigulnr soliil. terminated liy a certain 
niimiier of plane and smooth surfaces The 
ehemist procures crystals either by fusing 
the bodies liy heat, and allowing them gradu- 
ally to cool, or hy dissolving them in a fluid, 
and then ahstrnctiiig the fluid by slow eva- 

K mition 2 A 8|>ecies of glass moi’e iwrfect 
I its c«ui\position and manufacture tlian 
common glass The best kind is tlie Venice 
crj’stal Hence, in a eolleidiive sense, nil 
articles, as decanters, cruets, «fte. , made of 
this material S 'Hie glass of a watch-case. 
4 A lM>dy resembling crystal in its (lualities, 
as of cleanu*sB, transparency, or imrity, as 
water or other Ihinid ‘ Dovm the liquid 


cryaUU dropt.' Tenny»m.^Roeik eryttal, 
or mountain cryntal, a general name for all 
the transparent crystals of quartz, particu- 1 
larly of nniuid or colourless quartz. —-/<?«- , 
land cryntal, a variety of calcareous spar, , 
or crystallized carlionatc of lime, brought , 
from Iceland. It ot'curs in laminated 
masses, easily divisHde Into rhombs, and is 
i*emarkuble for its double refraction. 

CzyBtal (kris'tal). a. ronsisting of crystal, 
or like crystal; clear; tnuisimrent; pellucid. 

IW crys/ai btreainst th.'it murmur through the meadk. 

Ihyelen. 

-Cryntal Palace, a name used for tlie first 
time to rlosiguate the gigantic structure in 
Hyde Park, reared in 1861, for the exhibi- 
tion of the iicst specimens of the arts, manu- 
factures. . of the British and other iiti- 
tions, and sulisequcntly re-erected at Sydeu- 
bnm The name has since been applied to 
other similar structures. 

OiyBtaUln (kris'tal-iuX n. An albuminous 
substance cuntaiiieil in the crystalline lens 
of the eye, ami supposed by Berzelius to be 
identical with gloiiuliu. 

CryBtalllne (kris'tal-iii), a. (L. eryntallinun: 
(ir. kryntallinon ) 1. Consisting of crj'stal. 
‘Mount, eagle, to my lialace eryntallinr.' 
Shak. 2 Kohiting or iiertuining to m^stals 
or crystallography. 

Snow luniig .ipijnrcntly frozen cloud or vapour, 
aggoJK-acd by a confused action of crystalltnt laws. 

tP'heweU, 

3. Formed by crystalliziitiou. 

The most definite of the properties of (lerfcct 
clieimcal coitipounds is their cryiUilhne str\icture 
// hrtofU. 

4 Rcaeinhliiig crystal: pure; clear; trans- 
parent; pellucid ‘Tlie. rryntaUlne sky’ 
JUUtoii.--Cryntalline hrawnn, in anr. ant ran 
two spheres iuiiqciued between the }>rimuin 
inohile, or outer circle of the heavens, which 
by its motion was 8ut>iH)Bi‘(l to carry round 
all within it, and the firmament, in the 
Ptolemaic system, wdilch supjiosed the hea- 
vens to he solid and only suHcejitihle of a 
single motion CryntaUinv humour, or 
tallinr lem, a leiitifonii licllueid body, com- 
posed of a very white, transpui'ent, firm sub- 
stance, inclosetl in a memhmiious capsule, 
ami situuteil in a deprei^ion in the anterior 
part of the vitmnis humour of the eye It 
is doiildy eouvex. Imt the jiosterior segment 
whii'h is ree.oived into the vitreous liumour, 
is more convex than the uiiterior The cen- 
tral part is more dense and firm tlnin the 
exterior parts, luid is made up of eoueentrie 
lamellie it is of high refracting power, 
and serves to proihice that refraction of the 
rays of light which is necessary to cause 
them to meet in the retina, and form a jier- 
fect. image there 

CxystaUlne (kris'tiil-in). n l Aerystallized 
rock, or one only ]>artiall.v erystalli/ed, as 
granih* - 2 In ehem. an old name for luii- 
liiie 

CzyBtalllte (kris'tal-It), u \Cnjntal, and 
fir lithoH, a stone | A name given to wliiii- 
stoiie. cooled slowly after fusion. 
CryBtallizaBle (kris'tal-lz-a-hl), a 1'liat 
may be crystallized; that may form t>r lie 
formed into crystals 

CxystalUzatlOn (kris ' tal - i/. - A " shun), n. 

1 The wt or process by which the parts 
of a solid iKMiy. sepanittMl by the Inter- 
vention of a fittid or by fusion, again 
eoalesi'c or unite, and form ii solid body. 

If the jirocess is slow and undisturbed, the 
jairtieles assume a regular arrangement, . 
eaeli substance taking a determinate and | 
regular form, according to its natural laws; 
but if the piiicess is mpid or tiisturlied, the 
Hubstaiiee takes an irregular fonn. This 
piocess is the effect of refrigeration or eva- 
]ioration 2 Tlie nuws or IkuIv formed hy 
the piXH'essof crystallizing - Alternate cryn- 
falltzation, a speciesof erystallizatioii which ' 
takes place wiieii several er.> stallizable sub- ; 
staneos, which have little affinity for each i 
, other, are present in Uie same solution. ! 

'J'he substance which is laigest in quantity, | 
! ami least soluble, crystallizes first, in part; j 
j the least soluble substance next in ouantity , 
I then iiegins to crystallize ; and tlius different 
. substances, as salts, are often depositetl in 
Hiieeessive layers from the same aolntioii. - 
H’lifcr qf (ryntallization. See under Water. 
CrystalllM (krls'tal-lz). «.f, pret. & pp. ^ 
cryntallized; ppr. eryntcdlizing To cause to 
fonii crystals; as, eonimuu salt is eryitallued 
by the evaimration of sea-water. 

OzystalUse tkris'tal-Iz). c i. To be converted 
, into a crystal; to unite, as Uie separate par- 
i tieles of a sulistanee, and form a deter- < 
minate and regular solid. | 


Each species eltvAerystaUiMu in a pecuUsr fotm. 

Lavoisier. 

OxyBtaUoraiie, CrTBtaUogvnioal (kris'- 
tal-d-Jen"Ik, kris'tal-o-Jen'lk-al), a. Eelat^ 
to crystallogeny; crystm-produciug; os, wy%- 
toMogenie attraction. 

Orystalloffeny (kris- tal -oj'e-nl). n. [Gr. 
kryntaUm, crystal, and gennao, to produce.] 
In cryntal. that department of scieiioe which 
treats of the production of crystals. 

Ciystallographer (kris - tal -og’ra-fAr). n. 
[nee CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.] One who describes 
crystals or the manner of their fonna- 
tion. 

CnrBtalloffraoliic. CryBtallograplilcBl 

(kris'tal-d-grai"ik, kris'taI-6-gra^c-al), a. 
Pertaining to crystallography. 
CiTBtallognraplilcally (kris'tai-d-gnif"ik- 
al-li), adv. In the iimuuer of crystallography; 
by crystallization. 

CryBtallograpliy (kriH-tal-og'ra-fl).u. [Gr. 
kryntallon, crystal, mdgraphr, description.] 
1. The doctrine or science of crystallization, 
teaching the principles of the iiroeess, and 
the forms and structuiv of crystals. The 
form of any solid may be detcniiined by 
referring it to three rectilineal axes, inter- 
secting one another in a single point. Tn 
Buine systems of crystallography, however, 
it is found more convenient to refer the 
furais of the crystals to four axes The fol- 
lowing aro the generally adopted systems:— 



Cryktals, 


{a)Monimietric, three riTtaiigiihn axes all of 
et|ual length. (6) Dimvtrtr, three reetangu- 
hir uxi 8, two of equal, the third of diiferent 
length, (e) Hexagonal, foui* axes, three of 
equal length, in the same )>lane, and In- 
liined to each other at an angle of (50“; the 
fourth of different length, and at right angles 
to the )>lnue of the other three (d) Tri metric 
or rhombic, three retangular axes of unequal 
lengths, (e) Monuclinic, three axes, two at 
right angles to each utlier, tlie third per- 
pendicular to one and obliriue to tlie otner 
{/) DieJinie, three axes, tvio at riglit angles, 
the third obliiine to both (g) TricUnic, 
three axes, all olilique to each other The 
study of crystal lography is of great impur- 
tance to the chemist and mineralogist, as 
the nature of many substances may he 
aw'crtaincd from an inspection of the forms 
of their crystals - 2 A discourse oi‘ treatise 
on crystnlli/ution. 

OryBtallOid (kiis'tal-oid), a [Gi* kryntnlUin, 
crystal, and eidon, resend dance 1 Itcsein- 
hliiig a crystal 'The gi'oiiping . . of a 
iiumlier of smaller cryntallvid imdccules.’ 
Herbert Sttencer 

Ol^BtallOld (kris'tal-oid), n Tlie inline 
given by Pnifessor Graham to a class of 
bodies which have the power, wlien in 
solution, of passing through menibraiies, ns 
parchincut-puiK'r, easily The*»e he found 
to lie of a erystalliiie charaeter, and for 
tiiat reason assigueil them this name. Me- 
tallic salts and organic bodies, as sugar, 
morphia, and oxalic acid, are crystalloids 
'riiey are opiKised to eolloidn, wliieh have 
not this permeating pow'cr See Colloid. 

Cr 7 BtallOXliancy(kri 8 "taMd-man'Hi). n. IGr. 
kryntallm, crystal, and manteia, divination. I 
A mode of divining by means of a ti aiispareiit 
body. OR a precious stone, cr> stal globe. (5te. , 
fitnuerly in high esteem. The operator flret 
muttered over it certain formulas of prayer, 
and then gave the crystal (a beryl was pre- 
ferred) into the hands of a young man or 
virgin, who thereupon, by oral eoniniuniea- 
tioii from spirits in the crystal, or liy w'ritten 
characters seen in it, received the infumia- 
tion reciuired. 

CnrBtaUometry (kris-tal-om'e^^i), »i. [Or. 
kryntallon, crystal, and metrun, a measure 1 
The art or process of measuring the forms of 
crystaU 

Crystallometry w.'is early recognized as an autho- 
rized test of the difference of the substances which 
nearly resembled each other. IVhewelL 

CryBtallotype (kris'tal-ld-tlp), «. fOr. kryn- 
tallon, and typon, an impression ] In photoq. 
a name given by some to a photographic 
picture on glass. 


f&te, fkr. fat, fall; iiiA, met, h4r: pine, pin; n6te, not. mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fsp. 
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OmtlUuiiy (kri8'tal*«r-Ji). n. [Or. kryg- 
taUog, and ergmi, work.] Crystallization. 
CryitalOlOfar (kris-tal-oro-jix n. Ipr. kryg- 
taUoH, and togw, discourse.] Crystallograpliy 
(which see). 

Otc^torandhlata (teu>d-brangk-i'&"ta). n. 

01. [Gr. kteia, ktenm, a coiuli, and bran- 
ehiat gills.] Van der lloeven’s tenth family 
of molluscs, characterized by spiral shells, 
and by having the branchial caWty (in which 
there are sometimes throe branchiic, some- 
times two, and sometimes only t>ue) com- 
posed of numerous leaves like the teeth of 
a comb, and contained in the last turn of 
the diell. They have two tentacles and two 
eyes, the latter often pediculatc. The 
v^ioik is the beat known lueuibcr of this 
family. The sexes are 8e])arate, and the 
extcnial organs of generation are distinct. 
Some species arc fresli-wat<*r and sonic salt 

Ctenodactylus (ten-o-iiak'til-us), H [(^r. 
ktew, ktenots, a comb, and ilaktyloa, a Anger 
or toe.] A genus of rodents, of the family 
Octodontidic, or those wiili four molars in 
each jaw. Each foot has four toes, the two 
inner toes of the hind feet having a sort of 
horny comb. The tail is very short. 'I’he 
only species, termed the comb -rut, is a 
native of the north of Africa. 

Ctenoid ften'oid), a (Gr kfeitt, ktenm, a 
comb, and eUios, form | 1 ('oiiih-shaiMid 

2. Belonging to the onlerCtenoidei -Ctemnd 

gcaUf. Sec Scalk , 

Ctenoidei (ten-oid'O-i). n yl The third I 
order of fossil fishes, according to the chissi- i 
fleation of Agassiz, having scales jagged or 
pectinated like the teeth of a comb The 
pencil, floiiuilcr, and turbot have scales of 
this kind I'lic mode of classifying ilshcs 
into four orders Gunoidei, i'lacoidci. Gtcn- 
oidei, and Cycloidci - from regard to their 
scales, though convenient and very simple, 
is now partly ahaiidoned, us Ashes are foutnl 
to combine the characteristics of dillcreiit 
orders. 

Ctenoldlan (ten-oid'i-an). a. ikdongiiig to 
the order t'tcmddci. 

Ctenomys (ten'd-mis), n [Gr kteig, ktrnog, 
a conil), and ntyg, a nuiiisc | A genus of rut- 
like, rodent aninials in Houth America, with 
the habits of the mole Tlic ('hilian tucu- 
tneu is the best known species See 'J’lcu- 
TL’CL'. 

Ctenophora (ten-oru ra). n pi |Gr kteig, 
ktenog, a comb, and phern, to bear ] An order 
of acalefdis, of ^hicli tin* genus fierot* may 
be taken ustlie ty)>c The C'tenojthorn nrv 
fi'cu-swimming t»ceun forms wliich iii*\cr 
develop a corid They are gelatmous-like 
Isjdies. spherical in Ainu, very delicate, and 
transparent Eight bunds covered witii 
cilia run from pole to ihiIc. Iiy th<) motion 
of whicli cilia the animal moves along 
The trace of a nervous system has been dis- 
covered in some forms Kec Bkkoe 
Cub (kill)), n [Etymology unknown ] 1 'I'hc 
young of ccHain <iuadrupcds, us of the <log, 
lion, bear, or fox, a puppy , a whelp Waller 
applies it to the young of the whale 2 A 
young boy or girl in contempt 

(J Ihfiu (lissciiililing cii/'! \\ lial wilt thou bf. 

When tiiiip h.tth Mmn .1 giizzk- on lliy ta-sc -S/wX’ 

Cub (kuh), V t pret A pp eubhed; piir 
ndtbihij 1 To bring forth, as. a cub or cubs 
2 In contempt, to bring forth young, us a 
woman. * Cubb’d in a cabin, on a mattress 
laid ’ Dry den 

Cub (kub), 11. [A form of coop ] 1 A stall 
for cattle. 

I would rather have such tii <»/> or krimel th.-in in 
in> lKiscI or at my tal»lc / mtdor 

2. A cupboard Alrp Laud. 

Cubt (kub), V t (See (.'ooi' ] To shut up or 
conAiie 

To bi* ruhhed up on a sudden, how shttll hr Ijo* 
perplexed, what shall become of hunt JSurtou 

Cttbationi (ku-bu'shun). n [L mftafw, from 
eubu, to lie down.] The act of lying dtiwij; 
a reclining. 

Cttbatoryt (kATia-to-ri), a. Lying down; 
rwlining; IncunilM'iit. 

Cllbature (ku'ba-tOr), M [Fromei/frc.] The 
Audiug exactly the solid or cubic contents 
of a bcaly. 

Cubbrldj^bead (kuhOiriJ-hed), n Naut 
A partition made of boards, Ac , across the 
forecastle and half -deck of a ship 
Cubby, Cubby-bole (kub'bi, kub'bi-hdlX n. 

A anug, cunAned place. 

^b-drawn (kub^lrun), a. Drawn or sucked 
by cubs. ‘The liear’ Shak. 

Cube (kAb), n. [Fr cube: I., eulmg; Gr 
a cu^, a cubical die.] 1 In geom. a 
'Wlar solid body with six equal shies, all 

cAain; eh. Sc. locA; g. f|fo; l,>ob; 


squares, and containing equal angles; a 
rectangular paralleloniped, which has all its 
six sides squarea The cube is 

used as the measuring unit of >i 7 

solid content, as the square is f ( 

that of superAcial content or 

area. Cubes of different sides 

are to one anotlier as the thiiil [/ 1/ 

powers of the number of units 
in their sides. - 2. In arUh. the 
product of a number multipliod into itself, 
and that product iiiiiltiplied intt* tlie same 
number; the multiplication of any nmnber 
tw'ice by itself; 08,4x4-10, and 10x4=04, 
tlie cube of 4. 

The Liw of the pLinet't i'i. that the squares uf the 
tunes of their revolutums arc proportiuiitd to tlie 
ntbes of their mean distances. urew 

3 In aly, the third garner in a siTies of 
geometrical pro]Hn*tionals eontinuctl; as a 
IS the iHiot, M a or a’^ the stiiuirt', and ana 
or the cube — Cwfa* rttot is the number or 
quantity which, multiplied into itself, and 
then into the pnaliict, produces the eulie . 
or which twice multiplied into itself, jiro- 
diices the iiuml)erof which it is the nait; 
thus, 3 is the cube root or side of 27, for 
3x3- }>. niul 3x0-27 — DupHeatiwi 0 / the 
ndM' See Dri'LlOATloN 
Cube (kill)), r.t pret A' pp cubed; ppr 
cubing I’o raise to the cube or third i>ow er, 
by multiplying a iiiiml)cr 01 qiiiinlity into 
it.self twice 

Cubeb (kii'))cl)). n |.\r kahalutn; Indian 
kchaha 1 Tlie small spicy berry of Cubcha 
officinalis, from .Tnva nml other East India 
Isles It resembles a grain of pei)))er. but 
is somewlmt longer In aromatic wainith 
and ])imgciicy ciibcbs arc far inft^rior to 
|H‘pper. but they arc* much valueil for their 
use 111 diseascH of the 111 itiury system. Some- 
times (‘ailed Cidn>b^f»cp}ier 
Cubeba (kfri‘e-l)a). n The mime of a gi'iiiis 
of pi])craceotiH Hliriibs. tin* distiiigiitsbiiig 
features of whit'h arc the dbeidoiis (lowers, 
]))irtinUy covered by H(‘Ksih‘ bracts, and the 
fruit wliicb is placed mi wliiit appears to 
be a stalk, but wbieb is only a (‘ontruetioii 
of tlu' bjuM' of the fiiiit Itself They are 
natives of Asia and Afrii'a, and main of them 
nr(M‘lind)iiig ptaiits Cuh'ba ofiietnahg yields 
the cubelis of commeree fbV ('ruRH 
Cube-ore (kubVir). n Ilexabedml olivenite 
or a x'lnate of iron, a mineral of u gri'enisii 
colour 

Cube-spar (kiib'spar). n An anbydi’ous 
suliiliatc of lime 

Cubic, Cublc^ (kfib'ik. kuii'ik at), a |L 
cnbieiiH, from enhun See (TiiK | Having 
the form or f)ropertle>* of a cuIm*, that may 
be oi is contained wiibln a cube A eiibir. 
foot of water is the water that miiy lai con- 
tained within SIX eiiiial sides, eiicli a foot 
H(|uare Cubic number, same ns Cube 2 - 
Cubic guuntitg.hiiuw as Cube 3 ('ufnr ei/uu 
lion, in alg is an e(|iiatior) in w'}ih‘b tin* high- 
est power of the unkiiow 11 iiuantity is a ciilie 
Cubica (kun)i-k:i), n A very Ane kind of 
shalloon 

Cubically (kuh'ik-al-li). adr. In a eiihical 
method 

CublcalneSB (kiih'ik-ul-neH), u The state 
or (|imhty of being (‘iibi(*ul 
Cubicular (kiib-ikTider), « |L cuhicufuw, 
a Hlcc))ing.roon) | Relongiiig to u ehuinlier 
‘ 'riie inseparable cubieutur eoi)i])anioii ' 
flomdl 

CublCUlaiy (kub-ik'u-la-rl), a (L cubicu- 
lum, a bed-r(M)m ] Fitted Air the jMistiirc 
of lying down. [Rare ] 

Cublculei (ku'l)i-kul), K |L cubinilum, n 
hed-chaiiiher ] A bed-chamlH-r; a ehaiiilM'r 
CublCUlO t (ku-hik'u-lO). n A iM'd-chaniher; 
a chuinber 

W'litTf shall I find you? Wc'll (.ill at the cuhttulo 
, Hhttk 

j Cubiform (kub'i-fomi), a Having the form 
i of a cul)c 

! Cubile (ku-i)i'le). n [L , a couch, a bed, the 
I l)ed of a sAiiic ] In arch, the gi-ouml-work, 
or lowest course of stones in a huilding 
Cubit (kiiliit), n [L cubitus, the ellaiw, 

' an ell From a remt cub, signifying to liend, 

' seen In Gael cuhach, Ijent, and L. cubare, 
to lie down ] 1 In anat the fore-arm; the 
I ulna, a hone of the arm from the elliow to 
i the wrist 2 A lineal measure, lieing the 
' length of a man's anii from the elbow to the 
j extremity of the middle Anger. The cubit 
! among the ancients was of a different length 
' among different nations Dr Arbuthnot 
states the Roman cubit at 17A iiielnm, the 
cubit of the Scriptures at a little less than 
22 inches, and the English cubit at 18 inches. 

t, Fr. ton; ng, ging; TH, than; tli, CAin; 


OubtUd (kOTiit-al), ii. 1. Of the length or 
measure of a cubit. * Cubital stature. ’ Sir 
T. ifroir/M'.-2. Pertaining to the cubit or 
ulna; as, the cubital nerve; cubital artery; 
cubital muscle. - Cubital vein, in cntoui. the 
inner or posterior vein or iiervun* of tlte 
wings of certain Insects. 

Cubital (ku'bit-al), «. A sleeve for the arm 
f 11)111 the elbow to the hand. 

Cublted (kCi^bit-ed). a. Having the measure 
of a cubit 

Cubitus (kO'bit-us), n. [L ] lii anat the 
fore-ann from the clliow to tlu* wrist 
Cubo-cube (kub'u-kiib), ?I. In math the 
sixtli power of a miinbcr; the siiiiarc of the 
culie; tliiis, 1(4 is the cubo-cube of 2 

Cubo-cubo-oube (kUb-6-kui)'o-kul)). n. In 
math, the ninth power of n iiiimbcr, the 
cube of the cube; tluis. 512 is the cubo-cubo- 
cuhe of 2. 

Cubo - dodecahedral ( kiib-6-d<')'de-kti-be"- 
(Irnl), a JTeseiiting the two forms, a culie 
and a dodecahedron. 

Cuboid, Cuboidal (kulAdd. kub-oid'al). a 
[Gr. kybog, a cube, and cidog, likt'i.css ] 

1 Having the form of a cube, or dlAering 
little from it; as tin* cuboid hone of the 
tarsus or ankle of mail and other vertebnitii. 

2 In fiahron an e))itl)et applied to the mid- 
dle hone of tlu* first taraal row. in the hind 
puddle of an iclithyosniinis or ])U*sinMiiiinis. 

CubO*H>Ctahedra} (kiih-o-ok'ta-luV'dnil), a. 
Presenting ucomhiiuitioii of the two forms, 
a (*iiho and an octahedron 
Cucklnff-Bt00l(kiik'iiig-Ht0l),n [O.E. cukke, 
coke, l(*cl. kuka, to cast* one's self : i(*cl. 
kukr, dung, ordure; from the const i*in*tion 
of the chair. I A chair in which an oA'ciuiei*, 
as a rcfrai*tory woman or defaulting brewer 
or baker, was phieed, iiHiiulIy liefore her or 
hi*i own door, to he hooted at or pelt(*(i hy 
the moil 'Phe eii(‘kiiig-RtooI has iieeii fre- 
(tneiitly eoiiAniiuled with the diieking-stool; 
hut tin* fornu*r did not of itself admit of the 
diiekinu of its oeeiipiitii, although in con- 
Jniu’tioii with tlie tiiinhrel it wassoiiietlines 
used for that jnirpose 

Tlit*si‘ iiifxinted in .1 ( li.itr-ciirulf, 

\Vlii( Ii inniirrns call a im’hm' 

M.irtli pioiully ti> the river side /hutihniv 

Cuckold (kuk'ohl), n (Lit one who is 
cuckooed, from O Fr fhy))o(hi*tii*al) roucoiti 
Fr eoueou; L cueiilun, a eiiekoo. the op- 
)>n)hriiiin In the term m denv«*d fAnn the 
eiiekoo’s habit of depositing her «*ggs in the 
nests of otiier birds | A m.in wliose wife is 
false to his hud; theliiisliand of an adulteress. 
Cuckold (kuk^)ld), v.t 1 To make* a man a 
(‘iiekold by eriniinal (‘onveraatioii with his 
wife 

11 lI'iMi t .iii'si t u> Inin, thou dost thysril a plra- 
sure, .ind nn ■! spun S/tok. 

2 'I'o make a hnshaiid u eiiekold liy (‘rirni- 
nal eoiiversfition with another man 
Mm snfh r iiol thv wifi- .il>ri .id to mani. 

Nor strut III street', with .Viii.ii'oiii.iii ii.i'c; 

I III iliiit's to f loXe/ii’ the I lifiori thy hid lUvifto 

Cuckoldlze (kiik'old 1/), e t. 'I'd make a 
cuckold of; to eiickoId 
Cuckoldly (kuk'ohl li). a [laving tlu* i|iiali- 
ties of a eiiekold, iiu*an; siu*aking * Poor 
euekoldlg knave ’ Shitk 
Cuckold-maker (knk'old-inak-i-r), n One 
who has criiidiial nniversaiion witb another 
inun’s wife; one who makes a eiiekold 
CuckOldOm (klik'old uni), n The <iet of 
adultery, the state of a eiiekold. 

She IS I onspiring i tnkiMom .ig.unst nie. /^rvi/fn 

Cuckoldry (kuk'old-ri), n 'J'he systi in of 
dehaiichiiig other men's wives, tlu* stati of 
being made a cuckold. 

How would i crl.ini tnpn s, ,is al<lerin.'inilv. > oiA'oM- 
ry, h.ivi> soiindrd to .1 'I rri’tiltaii .iiiditory, though 
Ten IK c hliiiseir IukI In-rn .divi to tt.nisl.ilr tlu'inV 
I a tnh 

Cuckold’B-knot, Cuckold*8-neck (knk'- 
oldy-not. kiik'old/.-iiek), #1 Saut a knot 
securing a rope to a spar, the two parts 
lieiiig crossed and seized toKeth»*r 
Cuckoo, CuckOW tku'Ko. kti'ko). n. 
[Directly from Fr. eoueou. 1. ruculitg; 
comp G. kvkuk, D kovkoe.k, Gr kokkux, 
Kkr kokila | I -A sciinsorlul or climbing 
bird of the g«*iiiiH CiieiiluK. the type of the 
family f'lieiilidu* The nottj is a cull to love, 
and continued only dnniig the anunoiis sea- 
son Tt lu*hings to the zygodactyloiis or yoke- 
AH)t.ed trila* of birds, or those which have 
tlu* toes situated two liefore and two Irehiiid. 
so that tlu* feet arc adapted rather for grasp- 
ing hranehes tluin for climbing 'I'he tnie 
cuckoos, to wliieb the typii'al npiiellatioti 
C ’ueiil US is now restrieted.are nu istly eon Aiied 
to the wanner regions of the glola*. ehieAy 
India and Africa, though some are suinroer 

w, toig; wh, toAig; zb. azure —Bee KBY. 
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vi»itantB of the colder climates. The com- 
mon Euro|)cau cuckoo (CHcuitu carumu) is 
a bird about the size of a small pigeon, or 
rather appearing of that sise, from the great 
abundance of its plumage. The well-known 
vernal call-note of this species is generally 
first heard, in the south of England, about 
the middle of April. 'J'his bird, Tike the cow- 
bunting, deposits Its eggs in the nest of 
some other s]»eeies, generally in that of the 
hedge-sparrow, meaibiw-piplt, orpied water- 
wagtail. Tlie young cuckoo ejects from the 



< lukiiM (/ Hi nor nr) 

nest its young (‘oiiipanioiis as soon as they 
aiv iiatclicd Ttic old cuckoos leave this 
eotiidiy ill tlic l>i>t week of .Inly, retiHng 
Moiitiiwurd, liiit tile young eiit;koos mnain 
till iScpteiiilMM- Where the mass of them 
spend tlic winter is not well aHcertaincd.- 
‘2 I himI of persons in jest or contempt, equi- 
valent to the Scotcli tfuuk 
f‘t liter Wliv. wli.it .1 r.isi-.il art thou tilt'll, to 
pr.iiv liiin VI lor riiiiiiita; Y - l-nhtntf A-|iorst;li,ick, 
ye tuiloo, Imt .i loot, he will not biulgc .i foot 

Slink 

OuckOO-tolld (kq'ko-hud), n A ]dunt of ilie 
geiins ItanniiculuH, the U hulbrnun eiilb‘d 
also Hlittri I'llp 

Cuckoo-flower (ku'ko tlou-er), n Caida- 
iimw innh ntiiH, a native wihl flower; also, 
a iiHine given to the trifchni-K floH-ntnUi 
Guckoo-plnt (kq'ko-piiit), n A nutivu plant, 
tile Anmi itiitrulnfinti . ealletl also Wake- 
ntfu’a See AUl'M 

Cuckoo*8-mate, Cuckoo'a-mald (kulcoz- 
mat, ku'ko/ iinul), ii A name given in many 
parts of Knghind to tlie wry-neck or Viitix 
lorqailla, from its appearing about the 
wune time as the enekoo 

Cuckoo-splt, Cuckoo-spittle (ku'ko-spii, 

ku'ko'Moit-l), II A frotli or spume found on 
idants, heiiig iiHeeretioii formt'd by the larva 
of a hiiiall homopteroiiH iiiseet {J ji/irojihom 
npiniiarut) 

Cucqueanl (knk'kwOn), n (From the tlrat 
sylliihle t»f nu'kuUi, and •iiirnn, u woman 1 
A womiin whose liiishund is false to her 

1 III .iTil limi S.IV. >.li.»iilil hr Ilf iii,irriril, 

III* <1 iii.iki III. will* .1 euMfurnn Hfvtvood 

CuCUbalUB (kn-kh'hii-lus). n A geiins of 
iihints, mil order (^U'>o]ihylhu'eie. eoutaiii- 
ing a single sjieeies with trailing stems. <»p- 
posite 1ea\es,uiid white flowers followed i»y 
a hhiek hetry It is found in Europe and 
Asia, and <‘st>ahlisheil itself for some time 
near l.ondon 

CuculldSB (kii-ku’Ii del, n pi |L cunifus, 
file eufkoo, ami (Sr ndnK, resemhlatiec. ] 
The systemalie name for the eiiekoo trilie, a 
family of seansorial birds, placed by t'nvior 
next ti» the wry -necks, eharaeteri/od by n 
slightly ureheil eompivssed beak, a long 
rounded tail, long wings, and feet rather 
adapted for grasping n pendi than for elimh 
lug See t'l ewoo 

CuCUUnm (ku kii li'ne), a pi jb cuniluK, 
a enekoo | 1 A sub-family of Ik'cs, whieli are 
destitute of tin* femonil ]>lntes for transport- 
ing tlie |H»lleii of ttowerM. luid resort to the 
combs of other bees to deposit their eggs, 
IIS the enekoo does in the nests of other 
birds ‘2 A siih-family «if the t''iienlida\ con- 
taining the genuine eiiekoos 
CucuUarls tku-knl-la'ris). ii (L . frmu eu- 
I'ulhix, a liood 1 In anat a broad hood-like 
miisele of the seapnla called also Train-zius 
OucuUate, CuouUated (kiVkul-at. ku kul- 
iit-ed), fi IL enciiltatm, from cueulliat, a 
hood, a eowl 1 1 Hooded; cowled. eovert*d 
as with a ImhmI *2 llavhig the shaiie or re- 
stnnldauee of a hood, or wide at the top and 
draw n to a point below, in sliupe of n conical 
roll of paper, as. a eneiiHtifc leaf i»r nectary 
» Applied bi the pmthorax of iuseets when 
it is elevated into a kind of luwnl which re- 
ceives the head 

OuOttUua <ku-kuru8), n. [L ] l A cowl or 


I hood worn by the ancient Romans and by 
monks. — 2 In bob a hood or terminal hollow. 

' Cucnlui(k&ncu-liui),n. The cuckoo, a genus 
of seansorial birds. See Cuckoo. 

; Cucumber (kflknm-Mr), n. [Fr. concowifcre, 

' coueornhre^ from eveumerem, acc. sing, of L. 

I eneitmin, a cucumber ] The name of a plant, 

I CucftmiH natimui; applied also to its fruit. 

which is edible, and in an unripe state is 
I used in pickles. Bee CUCUMIK. Spirting or 
I gfjuirting cikeiimher, the Eehallium agreate. 
1 Hec KCBALLIUM. _ 

I Oucumber-tree (ku^um-)>er-tre), n. The 
' Mapiiolia acuminata, a laiautiful American 
' tree aboundingalougthc whole mountainous 
! tract of the Alleghanies See MAGNOLIA. 

' Cucumlform (kii-ku'mi-form), a. |L. cucu- 
' mw, cucumiier. mid forma, shape.] Shaped 
i like a euciimber; cylindrical and tapering 
towarils the ends, and eitlier straight or 
cui‘ved 

Cucumla (kulcum-is), n. [L , a cueiim1>cr.] 
A genus of plants, nat order Cueurbitaceoi, 
containing about thirty species found in 
tropical countries, lliey are luinuul herbs 
from a {icrenuial root, with hairy stems and 
leaves, spreading over the ground or climb- 
ing They have yellow (lowers, and a roiirid- 
isli, cylindrical, or angular fleshy fruit. The 
liest known siieeies is C. aathwjt (the en- 
cumber), a native of the Levant, but in- 
troduced into Kiigbmd in 1D73, and now 
extensively eiiltivuted and prized as an escu- 
lent. When y<»uiig they are (iickled under 
the name of gherkins. The melon is C JUdo, 
a iiiiiive iKirliapB of the Caspiiui region, but 
cultivated from the earliest times in Europe. 
C. CitruUvs is the water melon, more valued 
as an esculent abroad than with us C. Co- 
UicijnthiH (the bitter apple or liitter cuctitn- 
lier) is a imtix'e of Turkey and Nubia I’he 
fruit is about the size of an orange 'J'he 
pul]iof the fruit yields the eolocyntli of tlie 
shops 

Cucurbit, Cucurbite (ku'k6r-bii. ku'kt^r- 
bit). n I Kr cueurhite, L. cueurbita, a gourd ] 
A clicmi<*al vessel originally in the shape of 
a gourd, hut sometimeH shullow, with aw iile 
mouth T t tiiiiy be tnitde of copper, glass, tin, 
or stoneware, and is ukimI in distillation 
This vessel, with its head or cover, t'onsti- 
tntes the alcmhU* 

Cucurbita (kii-k^ii‘'hii-a). 91 IL., a gourd.] 
A genus of plants, nut order (hicurhitaeciv 
There arc about a dozen spc'cies inhabiting 
the wanner regions of the world. 'I'liey arc 
creeping iiniiuuls, with lohed, cordate leaves, 
large yellow llowers, luid fieshy, goneridly 
very large fruits The pompion or pumpkin 
gourd Is (’ I’rjio There are many varieties 
of this siM'cies. one of them being the well- 
known vegetable marrow' C maxi ina (flw 
nieloii-piimpkiii) has a very large fniit A 
speciiiieii in England weighed no less than 
24f) lbs 

Cucurbltace8B(ku-k£i‘'liit-n"8e'e). 9i,pl fSei* 
ri'oniiiiTA.l Anat order of polypctiilous 
dicotyhMhinous pliuits.with the petals more 
or less united into a niono)H>talous corolla, 
consisting of climbing or trailing species 
with unisexual (lowers, Kcahrous stems and 
leaves, and a more or less puljiy fruit. An 
acrid principle jKTvatles the onler; when 
this principle is greatly did used the fniits 
an* edible, often delicious, hut when t'oii 
centrated they are dangennis or actively 
poisonous, us in the colocyiitli and bryony. 
The order comprehends the melon, gouril. 
cucumber, coh>cynth. and hry'ony 

CucurbitaceouB (ku-k^*rint-ri"slius), a lU'- 
senihliiig a gourd; m.cucurbitacrviut plants, 
such os the meUm and pumpkin or poniinon 
Cuourbltal (ku-kt'^rTtft-nlX o In bot noting 
one of the Hlliaiices of l>r. Lindley, including 
the gourds 

Cucurbltlve (ku-ktVhit-iv). a SluipiHl like 
the steeds of ii goiinl. said spetitlcally of cer- 
tain small worms. 

Cud (kiid), n I A Bax eud, the cud, what is 
j tiii'wed, fn>iii croimn. to chow'.] I. The food 
I xihich ruminating animals ehew at leisure, 
w lieu not grazing or eating; «ir that )>ortion 
of it w'hich IS brought from the first stoinaeh 
. and chewed at once. — 2. A portion of tobacco 
held in the mouth and cliewetl; a quid (which 
see) - To chew the ntd {fia-), to ponder; to 
' reflect; to niniinate. ’t'hewing the cud of 
sweet and hitter fancy.’ Sh<kk. 

I Cudbear (kud'bar), m. (After Dr Cuthbert 
' Clordtm. who first brought it into notice ] 

I A ]>urplc or violet-coloured powder, used in 
ilyeiiig violet, purple, and crimson, prepared 
, from various species of lichens, especially 
j from Lecanora tartarea, growing on rocks 



Cudlwar I^nt 
{/^anora tartarea). 


In Sweden, Scotland, the north of England, 
Ac. It is partially soluble in boiling water, 
being red wlw add^ 
and violet blue with 
alkalies. It iii pre- 
pared nearly in the 
same way as archil. 
The colour obtained 
from cudbear la some- 
what fugitive, and in 
this country it is 
used chiefly to give 
stren^h and brilliancy to the blues dyed 
with indigo. 

Guddent (kud'dn). n. [ITohahly meaning 
or^inally an effeminate person, and of same 
origin as coddle (which see).] A clown; a 
low rustic; u dolt. ‘The slavering cudden 
propped upon his staff.’ Druden, 

Cuddle (kud'dl), vi pret A pp. cuddled; 
pi»r cuddling. [Perhaps from ITov E. 
crewdle, erooale, to cower, crouch, cuddle, 
with loss of r; comp in this respect E. blue. 
Sc. bew, E. epcckle, Sc. snreekle Skeat takes 
it from couth in uncouth.] 1 To retire from 
sight into a close place; to lie close or snug; 
to Bipiat. 

She cuddles low beneath the broke Prior. 

2. 1’o join in an embrace. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch ] 

Cuddle (kud'dl), v.t To hug; to fondle; to 
jiresH close, so as to keep W'lirin. [Provinciid 
English and Scotch.] 

lie'll mak' tiiirkic o’ you. .uid dandle and cuddle 
you like .me of Ills ain uawtics 'lenuant 

Cuddle (kiid'dl). n. A hng; an embrace. 
[ITovincial English and Scotch ] 

Cuddy (kini'di). » flTohnlily a word of East 
Indian origin | Saut a room or cabin 
abaft and under the poop-deck, in which 
the officers and cahin-passcngcrs take their 
meals; also a sort of cabin or cook-room In 
lighters, barges. &c 

Cuddy (kiid'di), n. f Perhaps ahbrrv of 
Cumiert See Nbppv I | Provincial English 
and Scotcli ] 1 An ass. a donkey - 2 A 
stupid fellow; a silly felhov; a clown. -3 A 
three-legged stand ustal as a fiileruin in 
lifting or laying railroad liloeks 

Cuddy (knd'di),n ISe cuddin.evth (^omp. 
cad.] A lisli of the etid family, GaduH ear- 
bonariue, e.iilled also the Coal-Jish (which 
see) 

Cudgel (kuj'el). II [W cogel, a cudgel, from 
ng, a luni]) or short piece of wood | A short 
thick stick; a club. 

Do not jirtiviiki tlu* tfigt* of stones 

Aufl r-udj^eli to thy liiile .'iiul bones Hudthrai. 

To croKH the cudgels, to forbear tlic contest; 
to own one’s self heutcii. See under Cituss. 

To take up the cudgels for one, to stand 
boldly forth in defence of one. 

Cudgel (kuj'el), v.t pret. A pp. cudgelled; 
ppr cudgelling. '!’(» laiat with a cuugel or 
thick stick; to beat in general. 

If he were here, I would cudgel huii like a dog 
Sluih 

— To cudgel one's brains, to labour Intelh^t*- 
tiiully to'snlve a difficulty; to reflect deeply 
and luhoriously. 

Vudgel thy hrauts no more .iboiit it; for your diil 
ass will not mend his pace with be.Uing. Shak 

Cudgeller (kuj'cl-6r), n One who heati 
with a cudgel 

Cudgelling (kuj'el-ing). x. A heating witl 
a cudgel; as, 1 gave him a eudgelUng. 

Cudg^-play (kuj^cl-plu), n. A sliam or rea 
contest witfi sticks 

Cudgel-proof (kuj'el-prof), a. Able to resis 
a cudgel, not to he hurt by heating. Hudi 
bras. 

Cudweed (kud'wcd),x. [I’rohahlycomiptei 
from Cotton-weed ] The popular name o 
the Hritish species of Guaphalium, Filago 
and Auteniiaria, all of which are eovefei 
with a soft cottony pubescence. 

Cue(ku).fi. iFr queue, L cauda, the tall 
Wedgw(K>d. liowever, asserts that in its tht 
atrieal uses it is derived from (I (the firs 
letter of L qua iido. when), which was marke< 
tin the actors’ copies of the plays, to slioi 
when they were to enter and speak ] 1 Th 
tail; the eud of a thing, as the long curl c 
a wig, or a long roll of hair; queue.— 2. Th 
last woi-ds of a stieeeh which a player, wh 
is to answer, catches and regards as an int 
matiou to liegin; a hint given to an actor o 
the stage what or when to speak. 

When iny cue comes, citU me, und 1 will answer. 

Shah. 

3 A hint; an intimation: a short directioi 

* The Whig papers are very subdued,’ contiaiM 
Mr Kigby. ’Ah I they have not the cue yet.’ sa' 
Lord EskoMc. Dtsraeli. 


Fate, fAr, fat, full; me. met, hdr; piue, pin; ndte, ntd. m5ve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. toy. 
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4. The part which any man is to play in his 
turn. 

Were it my cut to tight. Skak. 

The flexible conclave, fliiding they had mistaken 
their cue, promptly answered in the negative. 

. Preiiott. 

5. Humour; turn or temi)cr of niiniL 

My uncle (was) in thoroughly good r«c. Dickrns. 

When thw work one to .i proper ,‘mc. 

What they forbid one takes delight to do, CmWc 

6. The straight, tapering rod used in playing 
billiards.--?. A support for a laiicc; a laucc- 
rest 

Cu6t (ku). V t. To tie into a cue or tail 
Cuei (ku), «. [From q, the initial letter of L. 
yitadronx-farthing 1 1. Afai ihing. Wither. 
2 A fartliing's worth; the quantity bought 
wltli a faithing, as a small quantity of bread 
or liecr. Nares says that the term was for- 
merly cuirent in the English universities, 
the letter q being ttie mark in the buttery 
books to denote sm:h a portion 

You .'iro fain 

To si/c your belly out with stiouliler fees. 

With rumps, and kidneys, .itnl i.Mf\ of single beer. 

Heini 

CuerpO (kweripo), 71 [Sp cnrrpit. L cnrjtmt, 
the body.] The body - In fiuerpa, a phrase 
borrowed from Spanish, for being without 
a I'louk or upper garment, or without the 
formalities of a full dress, so tliat the sltape 
of the body is exposed, heiiee, //;/ naked 
or unprotected * E.vpost‘d in cuerpu to their 
rage ' Hudibnitt 

Cuff (kuf), u I From a root that appears in 
Sw kuffa, to thrust, to jmsh. to eiilf . llani 
burg dialect, kiijffen, to bo\ the ears J 1 A 
Itlow with the list; a stroke; a box 

The niad-hraiiird bndi t>>ok him siali a cuff 

That down Icll pru M .lud Imok S>uxk 

2 A lilow or stroke III general ‘Withwotiiid- 
iiigtWof eaniion's lieryball ' Mir Jor Mans 
(kuf). r t 1 'I’o strike witli the ilst/as 
u man, or with talons or wings, as a fioi 1 
‘Cm/ him soiunll.i, but iie\rr dru\\ thy 
sword ’ Shtih 2 To bullet in any way. 
* ('nffrd by the gale ’ Trniipmn 
Cuff (kuf), V i 'I'o tight, to seullle 

Tlie pci.rs t/z/ytti m.tkt ilic rabbli spiut />nufen 

Cuff (kuf), V [rerliaps from Fr rniifr I( 
rnjha, a eovering for the head, a eoll. hence 
a covering foi the hand I 1 'I'he told at the 
end of a Hlee\e, the part of a sleeve turned 
back from the hand ‘Hand, short cm/x. 
ami a peaked beard’ Aihiithnut 2 An\- 
thmg occupy mg the plan* ot such a fold as 
tt loose band worn over the wristband ot a 
shirt 

Cufle (kiVllk). a Of or belonging toCufa. 
in the (irovinee of liagdad, which eotiiamed 
the most expert and iiiiineroiis I'opyists ol 
the Koran, sjteeitiealiy applied to the eliai- 
in ters of the Arabic alphabet used in the 
time of Mohiiiiiuied. and in which the Koran 
wu^wTittelJ. Kiltie 
Cuguur (ko'gHr). n same a.s Coufjar 
Cm bono (ki bo'iio) Ib | For wlmse bene 
lltV Popularly, bn what iise oi end? It is 
a eoiitraetion tor f’lii i-yt hmnt/ lit. to wliojii 
IS it for a beuelU ' 

Culf(kuf). n Si'll lie as (’<»»/ 

Cuinagre (kwin'aj), n |\ comiption of 
••nt/iMMc I The making up of tm into pigs, 
iVi- . for carriage 

Cuirass (kwi-ras'). n |Fr vinxiihHr, from 
rtnr, leather, hide, b rvn />//««. the skin 'I’lie 
cuirass was ongmally made of liuff leather | 
A breastplate, a ]»iec«' of ilcfciisive armour 
made of iron plate, well haiiiiiiered, and 
covering the body from the iieek tr» the 
girdle 'file cuirass seiniis to have been first 
adopted in Unghiiid in the reign of (’luirles 
I . when the liglit cavalry were armed with 
Initf coats, having the breast and back 
covered with .stod plates .Sub.MM]Ucntl> 
this ])iece of armour fell into disuse, and 
only re-assunied after Waterloo The 
1st and 2d Life tiiiards and lloval Horse 
< Guards Blue are now the only cuirassiers in 
Hie British army 

Cu^8Si®r(kw'i-ras-ser'). ii A sfildii-rarnied 
^ ith a cuirass or hreastidate ‘ CinruHidrrg, 
jdl in steel, for standing fight ' Mdton 
Cwlr-bouUly, Culr>bouilll (kwer-bo-iMi, 
kw'erdKi-el-ly'C*), « [Fr ) beat her softened by 
l*oiling, then impressed with oruaiiients, 
used for shields, girdles, sword-sheaths, 
KUiall boxes or coffers, fien-cases, purses, 
‘*h‘>es, and many other articles; also, in the 
w^bjeuth century, for hangings for rooms 
jWUled and painted, and, when heightened 
by gold or silver, kiioW’ii nuniir ditrk or cuir 
firgrnti^ Kpeciineiis in this latter use are 
•till to be seen at ^Jhat^wo^th 


CQii^ OulBM (kwia). n. [Fr. cuum; Fr. 
cueigKa; It. easeta, mim L. coxa, the hip.] 
Defensive armour for the thighs, originally 
of huff leather, which was gradually super- 
seded by plate iron or steel. Cuislies were 
introduced into Euglauil about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. See cut under 
Akmour. 

1 saw young llany with his beiiver on, 

His dtisiurs on lus thigh, gaUaiitly armed. 

Rise fruiti the ground Tike feathereil Mercurs' 
Shak. 

Cuisine (kwe-zen'), n [Fr. ; It. eucina, from 
1. coquiiM, art of cooking, a kitchen, from 
cocyMo, to cook. SetK’ooK.J 1 A kitchen; the 
cooking department.— 2. Manner or style of 
cooking: cookery. 

Gulsse (kwis), 7t [Fr.l HecCuisii. 

CuiSShyn, t n. [O Fr euitunn ) A cusliiou. 

Chit It err. 

Cuitlklns (kiit'i-kinz), n. (Dim. from Sc. 
cuit, the ankle. | Uaiters [Scutch | 

Cuitle, Culttle (kut'l). v t \ Trobably another 
form of (I E and Sc kittle, to tickle; (b 
kitzeln J [Scotch | 1 To tickltv 

And itiiiiiy .1 Mcarv vast I ia.ivlc, 

1 II I ititUi tho uiuur.lowl s Uiil. Sir tl\ Scot/, 

2 To wheedle 

.Sir \\ iUi,uii might lust Mitch vi'ur .uiKI b.’irony In 
lift gn»n slevw. .uui he wad sunc lUi/tc .iinithfr out 
o' siiiimluidy clsf Sir II St off. 

Culdee (kiirdc). n {(Sael cciVc. servant, and 
/V. liod. afterwards Latinized into eidtor 
/>c<. w‘orship)H'r of Cod | < hie of an aiieient 
order of monks wlio formerly lived in Scot- 
land. Ireland, and Wales, and are supjtoseii 
to lm\e been onginuteil in tin* sixth eeiitury 
by St (‘olumba. who evangelized the western 
parts of Seotland. and fotiiidetl the famed 
inoiiiLstery in Iona 

Cul-de-sac (kulMe-sak). n |Fr. lit the 
bottom of a bag | 1 A street W'hleb is not 
open at botli ends, u place that has iio 
tlmroughtare. a blind alley 2 Milit the 
situation in whicli an army tlmU itself when 
I it I^ licjiimcd in behind and at the sides, 
and li.iHiioexit but by tlic front :i In not 
hi>>t any natural cavity or b.ig. or tubular 
vcssi'l, ojicu only at one cud - t P'uj. an 
iucoiiclusiM* uigunictil 

! Culerage (kul'er-aj). n [Fr nil, L nil UK, 

I the posteriors | A jdant, Ctdjipiniiiui hydro- 
I pifH’r Called also Smnrt-ireed and Arne- 
I Koutrt See SM \KT W i.KP 
' Culettes (kq lets'), n. pi jlMiii. of hr, eul, 
the posteiioiH j In Mac the over- 

lajipiiig plates tioiii the W'aist to the hip 
wIiK li proteeted the baek ot the knight 

Culex (kii'leks), II I b , a gnat | A genus of 
insects, iiK'lnding the (oiniiioii gnat (C 
pijiini*'), till* t\peof thcv>nb faiiiilyCiilicldie. 

Cullcidse (kn hsq do, n pi \ sub tamilyof 
dipleioiis iuHccIs, family 'ripulida* Thu 
geim*> < ‘nlex coiiipielieiids the conitnoii gnat 
I and (he nioMfiiito 

' Culiciform (ku-lis'i-torm). a. |b rtilex, 
culirih, 51 gnat oi Ilea. aii<l /or mil, form | 
Of the form or shape of a gnat or Ilea 

CulUawan Bark (kn lil'a-wan bark), n A 
valuable uroiiiatn . pungent bark, the pro- 
duce of CoinainoHioni Ciililatraii, ii tiee of 
the Moluccas, useful in indigestion, diar- 
rlKca, Ae It comes to iiiaiket eovered with 
a wJiite epideniiis, iait is ledilisli yellow 
inside CallevI aNo lUin.r bark 

Cullnarily (kn'Iiii-a-n-li). adr III till* man 
Her ot a Kitelieii or eo«»kery . in roiineetioii 
w itli. or III relation to, u kitetieii or *’ook« ry. 
as, [ w as engaged cabfiari/v wlieiM oil came 

Culinary (kirim-a ri), a |i. ruliminiih, 
tloiii I a7#aa. O b eolioa (nmlr fol eoijnii- 
iiia), a kit( hen ] Kehitiiig to the kiti hen, or 
to the art of (ookcry, used in kitchens, as, 
a nihnarif lire, a culinary vessel, cnlinarif 
s, hei ii" 

CuU(knl), |Fr rneiUir; I'r roil'ir. It 
etii/lierr, from L rolliyrrr, to eolleet rol for 
rno. togctlier, and te'yrrr, to gather 1 J To 
pit k out. ti» separate one or nioie things 
from others; to select from many; as, to cuff 
flowers ‘.Vnd cm// their flower ’ Shak 

One rosv:, but one, ],y tli'i-.,* f.ur lmg«-r , culled 
Were wurtli .i liuiulrv't kcMs I tunysun. 

2 To gather, to ph*k up, to collet t 

And much of wild .ui>i woiiflrrful 
111 these rudt. isles might fancy cult \tr If' Scott 
III iiiiTH own l.«dy |>.dni 1 rult'dxht sjiring 
Th.il g ilhrr’il tri- khng dro|>'«ONe troin th* cleft, 
Aiivl iiiiivlc .» prvtT) c u|j of liotli my hands 

/etmyinn 

CuU (kill), n iCotitr of cuff j/ (which see) 1 
A foul; a dupe 

Cullender (kuren-d/T). n. A strainur. .See 
CuLANPKtt. 


Culler (kul'6r), ». One who picks or chooMs 
from many. 

Cullet (kuret). n. The name given to broken 
glass brought to the glass-house, ftir the 
purfiose of being melted up with fresh 
maWrials. 

CuUlbUltyt (kul-i-bil'i-ti), it. [From ou//y.] 
Credulity; easiness of holiuf 

T*rnvidoiu“c' ru*\er ilosigncd l.iivti-* be .ibove two 
and twenty, by his thvni^'lith'ssiiess .-iiid tulithiltfx. 

Swi/t. 

Cullible (kill' i-lil), rt ( J ullihle ; easily cheat- 
ctl 1 Rare. | 

Culling (kul'iiig), 71 Any thing selected or 
separated from a mass; refuse, spceifleully, 
a second-sized oyster 

CulUont (kiiryiin). n jOFr. coiiillon, Tt. 
eugliime, a testicle, from L. co/ews, cu/eus, 
the scrotum | l A testicle. Cotyrave.— 
2 A int'an wretch; a base follow; a poltroon 
or dastard. 

Away, b.isc niltions. Shak, 

S. A round or bulbous i*oot; nil orchis. 
CulUonly t (kuryuii-11), a. Meiui; base. 

You whoreson, cu/iton/y b.irb<;r-uiuiigcr, ilr.iw 
Sloik 

CulliSi (ktil'is), n [Fr rmi/is. from conler, 
to strain j Broth of boiled meat stnuiicd; 
u savoury kind of Jtdly. 

1 1< that iiiclti'th 111 a i i)iisuiii|ition is to be rci tired 
by lullms, not ii)Ui.eiis. 

CulliB(kuris), // I Fr conlUKr, a groove, from 
conler, to run 1 In arch a gutter in a roof. 
Culliseu,] CulUzant (kul'i-sen. kiiri-/an),/i. 
An aneiidit eorrufitioii of coynizance, or 
budge of anus 

A bliii riMl withiiut (1 lUlluuM xnW l>e like h.ib- 
Ixrrliuc without miistaril IhLlri .l/ui.tiiatk, KnH, 

Culls (kill/), n. pi Th(‘ naiiie given in 
(‘uiiadu to seeoiiil-elass timber, from wliieli 
the best has been selected 
Cullumblnet (kiil'uin-bin), n t'oluiiibiiie. 
SpeiiKer 

Cully (knl'li), n jSp (iyimy ehnlai, a man; 
Turk Cfy')»Hy khnliti, a geiitleiiniii ‘a dis- 
tinction (that iif niciining uciitlcman) which 
the woiil cm//// often preserves in Kiigliiiid, 
c\eii when used in a tic rogatory sense, as of 
a dupe ’ LeUtnd | A man i»r boy, spccifl- 
cally, a person who is nicuniy deceived, 
tricked, la* impo>icd on. as by a sharper, Jilt, 
i>r strumjiel. a mean dujie 

I h.ivi If.iriicd lh.it this hue kidy dues ma live far 
frniii t iiveiit (t.irdeii, .iiid tli.tt 1 .iiii imt ihe first 

1 u/.y whnm she h.is |».iss -d upon lui a < oimiess 

f dill UUI 

Cully (kurii), I' t. i>ret iK pii cnllmd; ppr 
cullyiny |See the noun ) To de- 
i V .'ivc; to trick, eheal, or inqiost' on; 

^ to jilt ’ ’rrick to eiitly fools ’ /‘um- 

dullylsxn (knrii-i/m). n The state 
^ of being a enlly Sjn’etator 
A Culm (kulm), M |b cm/immn, astalk. 
Till- same root is seen mb ralumuK, 
(ir Am/mmiox. a ii'i‘«l, K haulm | In 
hot the Jointed uml nsnalty hollow 
stem of grasses, w'hich is herba- 
ceous ill most gnisscs, but woody 
ami tire like 111 tin* bamboo 
Culm(knlni), /•' I Bel liapH another 
spelling of riiiint; or akin to coal | 
Aiilhraiite shale, an iiiipnre slialy 
kind of coal The iiiithraeite sliuleK 
of North iievoii are soiiielimes 
treiiieil of in geological works under 
the name of culm ineaKUiVK as a 
lowei curhoniferoiiH gioiip 
Culmen (kul'men), U [L j 'J'op; summit 
‘ At the rulnicn or toji was a chapel.' Sir 
T Herbert 

CulinlleroUB (kul-iuif'er-iiH), a [ b. cnlmm, 
a stalk, and Jem, to hem J Btairiiig culms 
Cnimiferons plants have a smooth foiiited 
stalk, iHuully hollow, ami wiapped ahoiit at 
each joint with single, ii.iirow.sh.irp- pointed 
leaves, as whe.it, r.ve, onls, ami liailey. 
Culmlferous (kiil-mif'ei imi.a (b'M/m. an- 
thracite sh.ile, ami b .o /o.toheai. j A hound- 
ing in culm. 

Culminant (kuVm in-ant), a Being vortical, 
or at the highest point of altitude, hence, 
jiredoriiinating 

Culminate (knl'iinn-iil), ri pret A jip 
rulwiiuited; pi»i evhuiiiatiny (b eulmrn, 
a top or ridge | 1 'I'o he vcitieal; to eoiiie 
or lie in the iiieriiiiaii, to be in the highest 
)iomt of altitude, as a [ilaiie.l 

As will'll Ins tinariih at noon 
( ulmmate from tli<' eiiu.itor MtUon 

2 'lo reach the highest point, us of rank, 
power, size. nnmIaTs, or quality 

I 111* lioiiM of Itiirgniidy w.jis r.ipidly ruhntmitin.;, 
and .IS rapidly ' itriailing tlic politi(..il privil«gv.s of 
the Ntthcrlamlb Motley. 


cb, cAain; eh. i»c. lucA; 
VOL I. 


g, <70; J.job; h, l''r. to/i; zig, Bm/7; TU, fAen; th, /Ain; w, wig; 


wh, U'Aig; zh. azure. —Hee KEY. 
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Oulminate (kul'minAt). a. Growing up- 
ward, aa dlstingulidied from a lateral growtn: 
aimlied to the growth of corala Do^. 
Ovunlliatillg (kurmin-at-ingX p. or a. 

1. liolng atuie meridian; having its highest 
elevation. 2 Jleiiig at its highest point, as 
of rank, power, sise, numbers, or quality. 

I'hist Miiclnim.i, with the sculpture round her, re* 
}iresfnts the cuhmnatmg power of (kfthic ert in the 
thirteenth century. Rusktn. 

Culmination (kul-min-a'shon). n. 1 The 
transit of a planet ovtir the meridian, or 
highest point of altitude for the day - 

2. Top; crown. —8. Fid the condition of 
any person or thing arrived at the most 
Itrilliaiit or important ptjint of his or its 
jprogroM. 

Cullkahillty (kuip a-hiri-tn. n [Soe rvip- 
AliLK J Blainahleness; enlpalilcncss 
Cnlpable (kulp'a-lil), a [L imlpahiltH, from 
ettepa, a fault I 1 JiuscrvlnK eeiisiire, hhun- 
able; lilameworthy; iniiiinriil; faulty: said 
of perHons or tlicir conduct 
If he (man) arts .0 1 urdiiij^ to liie l»est renvm lie 
hath, he IS not cnlpaNr tiinn(;li hr lie ini'iMken in 
hib iiieusures Sharp 

All sucli iiFiuirrfiice is voluiitiry and tlicrcfore * «//• 
ahlt South. 

2 t (juilty 

Their licinjj perhaps nttpaMf of this crime. 

Sponior. 

0YN iilnrnahle, blameworthy, ccnsiirahle, 
faulty, wrong, criiiilnal, iinnionil, sinful. 
0ulpablene8B(kul|i'ii-bi-iicK), n Ulamalde- 
iiiihM, guilt, the quality of deserving Idaiiio. 
Culpably (’kulp'u Idi), ntin Hhiinubly; in 
a faulty tuaiiiier; in a manner to merit c.en* 
sure 

Culpatory (kulp'n-to-ri), a Inculpatory; 
censuring . rciireiiensory. 

Arlirdivrs ( oiniiiunly used by l-atin .inthnrs 
ill a cHipatoi i sense It'n/po/e 

Culpon,! n [Kr ctmpim, a part | A shtx'd; 
a log * Citlpmitt wcl arraied for to itrenne ' 
Chaurfr 

Culprit (knl'prit), n [ ITobalily for rvl/mt, 
from old law liiitin r.ulpatm, one accused, 
from I. I'nipo, to Idaiiic, accuse I 1. A per- 
son aiTuigiied III court for a crime 

Nrltlif-t th»' tuiputwnx his .idvoc.itrs .ittrncird so 
nini li h'liii !■ If tiu' .11 ( users Afacauhiy. 

2 A criniimii, a malefactor 

Tin* I It l»y l■s^.,lpl• grown liuld 

rillris alike (roiii yming and old A/<>ore, 

Cult (knit), n ih' cnltii, from L cuUvtt, 
eiiltivation, worsliip, from eolo, niltum, to 
till, temi. reverence, worshi)) ] 1. Homage; 
worsliip 

I'vrrv in.iii is conviiicTcl of the re.ility of a better 
■elt, ttiul ol the 1 uU or lioin>igc wlii« li is >liir to it 

Shll/Uifiif y 

2. A system of religious hidlef and worship, 
UH))eciHlly tlie rites and eorenionies. 

I'h.it whnli was the rrligion of Mobex is the cere- 
nioiii.ii i>i of the tcligiun of Chn>t ( oirrtdxe 

Cultch (kiilch), fi Kiihliisli or refiiso; old 
shellH, Ate., forming a hed for oysters. 
Culthli (kiil'tel). 11 |L rultfUuH, dtni of 
rvlti’i, a knife | A long knife carried liy a 
knlght’H nliemhint 

Culter (kul'ti'T), ti [L 1 A coulter (which 
see) 

Cultlvable(kiii'ti'Vii-l)l), a ('apaldc of being 
tilled or ciiillvuted 

Cultlvatable (kul't i-vid -a-bl), a (''ultivahle 
Cultivate (Kui'ti vat), i' f pret Si pp oiilfi- 
vtih’il : ppr cult 1 rat iiiii |LL cultimrr, 
eultivatvm, from 1, cultus. pp of eulo, eiU- 
firm, to till I 1 To tin; to ])rc{iare for crops; 
to niaiiurc, pioiigli, drcM. hoa, and reap, to 
laltoiir or niunage and improve in bus* 
liatidry, as. to cultivate land, to cultivate a 
farm 2 To improve iiylalioiir or study; to 
iidvniice the growtli of, to ivihie and* im- 
prove by correction of faults and enlarge- 
ment of powers or good qiiullties; to laboiu: 
to promote and increase. t<i cherish, to 
foster, ns, to cultivate talents, to cuUmitc 
a taste for poetry 

Tlic Wing w.is, nmrrovrr. .ilwaw reading to reward 
tlieiii, hr H.isn man nt cuUituiteit tastes, and he de 
liKltieil to tiuniglit the p.itrtni of Uleratuic 

Pufhtr. 

8 To dirt'et siiecial attention to devote 
study, iabmir, or rart* to; to study: to foster; 
toendeiiyoiir to propitiate: as, U> cultivate 
acquaintance * lieisure to cultivate general 
literatim* ’ Wunhicorth. 

1 e\er loitWeil mi I jml Keppel a%Qne of the great- 
est and best men of his age. iind 1 loved and 
V'tAsi him .UittrduiKU A’m» 4 v 

4 To improve, to melloraU* or to lalMiur to 
make lietter; to eorreet : to civilize. ‘To 
suffmifs the wild lieeiitlous savage.’ Addi^ 


ton.— 6. To raise or produce by tillage; as, 
to euliivats com or grass. 

Cnltivatton ^ul-ti-va'shon), n. 1. The act 
or practice of tilling and preparing for crops; 
husbandry; tlie management of land; as, 
land is improved by Judicious eultivatUm. 

2. Study, core, and practice directed to Im- 
provement, correction, eulargemont, or in- 
crease: the application of the means of 
improvement, correction, enlargement, or 
increase; as, men may grow wiser by the 
cvliivatiuu of talents; they may grow better 
by the rulHmtum of the mind, of virtue, 
and of piety ~3. The act or process of pro- 
ducing liy tillage; as, the culiimtwn of com 
or grass 4 The state of being cultivated 
or rcilned, culture; reliiiemeut. 

Italy . w.«s but impetfectly reduced to 
vatton, licfure the irruption of the barbarians. 

Hattam. 

SvN lliishandr}', culture, civilization, ro- 
lincnicnt, nielioration. advancement. 
Cultivator (kurti-vat-er). n 1. One who 
tills or prepares land for crops; one who 
manages u farm, or carries on tlie o(>erations 
of husbandry in general; a farmer; a hus- 
liandniaii ; an aj^culturist — 2. One who 
studies or labours to iiiqirovc, to promote, 
and advance in good qualities, or in growtli. 

The most su(.cessful cultivators of physical science. 

Btukie 

3. An agricultural Implomeut, Bometinies in 
tile form of a small haiTow, used in the 
tillage of growing crops fur the ))ui7K>Be of 
loosening tile earth about the roots of the 

jihiiits 

Cultrated, Cultrate (kurtrat-cd. kul'trat), 
a |L cultratuM, fn>m culter, a ploiigh- 
sliare nr pnining knife.) Hhuri>-cdged and 
IMiinted ; coulter-shaped or sliaiied like a 
pruning knife, as when a body is straight on 
one side and curved on the otlier; as, the 
beak of a bird is convex and cultrated. 
Cultrlfonn (kiiPtri-form). a. Oultratt'd 
(which see) 

CultrlrOBtral (kul-tri-ros^tral), a. Having 
a liili shapcMt like the coulter of a plough, 
or like u knife, ns the heron. Hee CL'LTIU- 
noHTKKS 

Cultrlroatres (kul-tri-ros'trfsz), n. pi. fL 
culter, a plotighsliare, and ratttnim, a licak ) 
(Irullaiorial birds distinguished by a bill 
wliicli is Ini-ge, long, and strung, and most 
frequently jiuliiied, such us cranes, herons, 
storks. A’e. 

CultrlVOroUB (kul-tri'vd-ms), a. | h culter, 
cuttri, a knife, and voru, to swallow J Hwal- 
lowiiig, or seeming to swallow, knives 
Vu'uglmm 

Cultural (kul'tfir-nl). a rertuiniiig to eiil- 
ture; HiKieincally, pertaining to mental cul- 
ture or dise.ipliiie, educiitlouiil; promoting 
n'tiiieiiieiit or education 
Culture (kiirtur), n. (L cultura, from colo, 
eultum, to till I 1 Tlie net of tilling luid 
lii'eiiunng the earth for crops: ciiltiviitioTi; 
tile a]»plieation of labour or other nicaus 
of iiiiproveiiient. 

Wf ought to liUme the culture, am! not the soil. 

Pope. 

2 Tlie application of lalnnir or other nieiiuB 
to improve goisl qualities or growtli; spe- 
citieally, any training or dist'ipline liy which 
man’s moral and intellectual nature is cle- 
vatcil; the rt'sult of such training: enligliten- 
meut; civilization; rotiiienieut, as. the cal- 
ture of tlie mind; the culture of virtue, a 
man of culture. 

Thr word culture has made its way among us from 
iK'riiMiiy m.iinly through thr iiiliiiciicr of that >rry 
iroctiu who has just been referred to We 

speak now of the culture, whether of a n.ition or 
mdiridu.il, MS a kind of collective noun for all that 
refers to tlie higher life Alacnuliau's Map 

Tlie iiowcr of the preacher was a main factor in 
the early stages of the 1 uiture of t linstendoiii 

Ret>. y Bahiwin H*<noH 

Culture (kurtdr). v.t. pret A pp. cultured; 
ppr culturiuff. To cultivate. * Cultured 
vales ’ Shemttone. 

Cultured (kurthrd), a. Having culture; 
reflned. 

The sense of lieauty in nature, even among cul- 
tured people, ts less often met witii than other mental 
eiultiwiiicnts Is laylor, 

Cultureleu (kurtiir-lefl), a. Having no 
culture. 

Culturlirt (kurtdr-istX n. A cultivator. 
(Kare.) 

Culver (kurvAr), n. [A Sax. eulScr, et^ra; 
perhaiis from L. columba, a dove.] A dove; 
a pigeon INow only local ] 

il.ul lir so iloiii , he had him sii.iti.hcd ais.iv 
! More light tlian lulver in the faulcoii s fist speustr. 

I Culver (kurv^r), n. A culveriu (which see). 


Falcon and culver, on each tower. 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower. 

Sir IV. Scoit. 

Culver -house t (kul^ver-houB), n. A dove- 
cote. 

Culverln (kuVv6r-ii0f n. [Fr. eouleuwine, 
from L. oMubrinus, from emuber, a BenMnt] 
A long, slender piece of ordnance or artillery, 
serving to carry a ball to a great distance: 
so named, either liecause it was long and 
slender like a serpent, or because it was 
ornamented with sculptured serpents. It 
was generally an 18-pounder. 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving ! Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and truiiip, and drum, and roaring 
culvertH Macaulay. 

Culverkey (kuTvAr-ke), n. [Calvor and key ] 
1. A key or seed-pod of the ash-tree.— 2. A 
dower, the wild hyacinth. 'A girl cropping 
eulverkeyg and cowslips to make a garland.' 
Walton. 

Culvert (kurvArt), n. [O. Fr. culvert; Fr. 
convert, n txivert, a covered walk, from 
cotirnr, to cover. See Cover.] An arched 
drain of brickwork or ninsoiiry carried under 
a road, railway, canal, <kc. , for the passage 
of water. 

Culvertail (kul ' v6r -tal), n [Culver, a dove, 
and tail.] In joinery and carp, a dove-tail 
joint, as the fasietilug of a ship's carlings 
Into the beam. 

Culvertailed (kurv6r-tuhl), a United or 
fastened, as pieces of timber, by a dove-tailed 
Joint: a term used by shipwrighis. 
Ciunarin (ku'ma-riu). n. Same as Cou- 
marine. 

Cumaa (ku'nia.s), n. Quamush (which sec). 
Cumbent t (kuiuT>ent). a [L. cumho.] Lying 
down. ‘ Cumhent sheep ’ J>yer 
Cumber (kum'bdT), v.f fFr encotnfnrer, to 
encumijcr ; L. L. incomhrnre, to iui|>ede, 
from cmnbruH, cumltran, a mass, as of cut 
wood, for cumblue, from L eumdlne, a heap 
(whence also cumulate), by insertion of 0 
(comp, number) and change of / to r.j 1 To 
overload; to overbiiixicn 
A variety of frivolous arguments cumbers the 
iiieitiory tu 110 purpose Lmke. 

2 I’o check, stop, or retard, as by a load or 
weiglit; to make motion ditticiilt; to olistrui’t. 
Why asks he wliat avails Imii not 111 fight. 

Ami would but cumber ansi retard Ins fiiglit. Piryden 

3. To perplex or embiuTuss ; to distract or 
troulde. 

1 pray yon, O cxrelicnt wife, not to i umber ye>\xt- 
self and me to gel .1 ri< h dinner tor this man or tins 
woman who has alighted at our gate hmerson 
I)oiiic.stic fury, and hen e i ivil strife, 

.Sh.ill cumber ail the parts of Italy. .Shah 
4 'I'o trouble; tit in* trotililcsitme to; to 
cause trnulile nr obstruction in, tis anything 
useless; us, brumbies ctniiber u garden nr 
field. 

Cumber (kum'lier). n lliiitlrnnce; oiistnic- 
tioii, Imrdeiisonieness; cmliuiTassineut; dis- 
turbance; distress. [Obsulesceut.] 

Thus fade thy helps, and tliii thy ■ umbers spring 
Spenser 

Meet font on tiic (.orrei. 

Sage counsel in cumber. 

Red h.ind in tlu' tor.iy. 

How sound IS tliy slumber Sir W. Scott 

CumberlesB (kuin'liAr-les), a Free from 
cart*, distress, or iiicuniliraiicc. 


Hird of the wilderness. 
Blithesome and \ umberless. 


Hoeg. 


Cumbersome (kum'ltAr-suiii). a. l. Trouhlc- 
Boine; burdensome; embarrassing; vexatious 
' Cui/ificraame ohedieucc. ' Sidney —2 Un- 
wieldy; unmanageable, not easily home nr 
managed; as. a cumbereomc load; a cumber- 
some machine. 

Cumberaomely (kum'i>b>r-sum-li), adv. in 
a manner tu eneunil>er 
Cumberaomeneaa ( kum ' hAr - sum - nes) . n 
Burdensomeness, the quality of being cum- 
bersome aud troublesome 
Cumber-world t (kumliAr-wArld). n. Any* 
thing or any person tliat eticumberB the 
I world without being useful. 

I A cumbrr-worhi, vet in the world am left, 

A fruitless plot with brambles overgrown. Drayton 

1 Cumbl, n. A superior kind of cloth made 
I in Peru and Bolivia from the wool of the 
' alpaca. 

I Ciunbranoe (kum'brans). n That which 
cumbers or eneutiibers; an encumbrance; 

' Uiat which renders motion or action diffl- 
I cult aud toilsome; hindrance; oppressive 
, load: eiiiiiarrassnient. 

Bv due jiroportion measuring every pace. 

T* avoid tlie cumbrance of each hinderin^ dw ^ 

8yn Burden, load, encumbrance, hindrance, 
obstruction, embarraasment 


Fate, far, (at. fall; in£. met. hAr; pine, pin; note. nut. mbvc; tUbe, tub, bull; oil. i»ouud; tt. Sc. abune; S* Sc. toy 
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CmnllllUi (kamni)ri<a]i), a. Of or pertaining 
to CumlMrland. — Cumbrian gynUm^ Cum- 
Inrian group, in geol. Sedgwick’s name for 
the lowest slaty and partly fossiliferous bods 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, as being 
older than the system designated by Mur- 
chison the Silurian. 'Ihe base of the group 
was regarded by Sedgwick as of Cambrian 
age. 

ClimbroUB (kuma)ru8). a 1. Burdensome; 
troublesome; rendering action ditUcult or 
toilsome; oppressive * He sunk lieiieath the 
danfrrous weight’ Swi^t —2 Giving trouble; 
vexatious 'A cloud of eumbrowt gnats.’ 
Sponger . — 3 Obstructing or clogging, as 
things confusedly mingled ; confused ; jum- 
bled; unwieldy; ungainly 

Swift tn their several quarters hasted then 
The elements, earth, flood, .lir, fire Afilton 

The cumbrous and unwieldy style which distiKures 
Hnghsh composition so extensively /V Qututfy, 

Cumbroufdy (kum'brus-li), ado. In a cuni- 
bmiiB manner. 

CumbrousneBS (kum'brus-nes), n. State of 
being (‘iiinbrous. 

Chmltey (kum'fri), n Cimifrey (which sec). 
Cumin (kum'iii), n [L einniauin, Gr. kmn- 
inon, Jlcb kauum, ciiiiiiii 1 A fennel -hke 
umlicIliferoiiH plant, Cuuiininii Cttininuni 
It is an annual, found wild in Kgypt and 
Syria, and e.ultivatcd time out of iniiid for 
the sake of its agieetiblc aromatic fruit, 
which, like that of caraway, dill, anise. Ac , 
possesses well-marked stnimliitiiig and car- 
miiiaiivo properties - Oil of rmniu, an oxy- 
gonaU'd essential oil obtuiiietl from the seeds 
of eiimm See Cu.Ml\ol. - - /i'xxcacc of cuium. 
a substance obtained fiom cumin seeds It 
contains two oils, vi/ cuminol and cymone, 
a hydrocarbon 

C himiTi ol (kuni'iii-ol), h ((’,nll|jG ) A colour- 
less oil, a hydrate of cumyl, obtained from 
the seeds of euniiii It has a biiriiiiig taste, 
is lighter than wutt'r, and bods at a tem- 
perature of about 430 ■ F 
Cummer (kiim'm^r), a r^ce Gom.hkkk 1 A 
midwife; a gossiji | Scotch | Written also 
Kimmrr (win eh sec) 

Cummer-bund, Kamar-band (kum'iM - 

huud), H [Hind A'dam! . the loins, the >\aist, 
and handlina, to tie | \ girdle or waist- 

band worn 111 Hindustan, consisting of a 
long piece of cloth girt round the loins, 
sometimes embroidered and ornamciiteil 
with laee and pearls 

C ummin (knm'iii). n (’umiii (n hicii see) 

Cumsbaw (kum'shg). [i'liincsc koin-tmc | 
In the F<ast, a present or lionus: originally 
applied to that paid on sliips which entered 
the port of Canton 

Cumsbaw (knm'slia), v t in the Fast, to 
give a jirescnt to 

Cumulate (ku'mu-lat), r / pret App citiun- 
UiUid; ppr euutulafiwj [I, cuomlo, cutnu- 
iatum, to heap up. from cvinulua, a heap 
^lieiice also K. cumber), from an liido- 
£uroi>ean root kit, to .swell, to contain ] 'I'o 
gather or throw into a lieap; to form a heap 
of; to heap together; to accumulate. 

A Ilian that beholds the iiiiKhiy sIkmIs of slu lis 
bedded and ntniitiitlcU he.qj upnii IiimI' .inuin^o.irth 
will scarcely conceive which way Ihc-v t’lmld ever 
live // ootiivard 

Cumulation (ku-nih-liVshou). u The act 
of heaping together; an uccuuiulatiou , a 
heap 

CumulatlBt (ku'iiiu-lAtdst). n One who 
Hccnmulntes or eollects [Rare | 
Cumulative (kiVmU'latdv). d l Composefl 
of parts in n heap; forming a mass; aggre- 
gutcil ‘Knowledge cuuuilatnr, not 
original’ liacou 2 Increasing by succes- 
sive additions; as, a rnnnilatioc argument 
that is, an argument that iiicrcasi'h in force 
as the statement iiroceeds 3. In Inic, 
(a) that augments or tends to establish the 
same point, as evidence (b) Applied to a 
legacy when a legatee is mure than once 

S iruvided for in the same U'Htameiit Cumu- 

alive syotem, in elections, that system hy 
which each voter has the same number of 
votes as there are persons to be elected, and 
can give them all to one candidate or dis- 
tribute them as he pleases 
Cumulo - drro - BtratuB (ku 'mu-io - sir'Y^i- 
stra-tiis), n A form of cloud See Ci/iuii. 
CumulOBB (kQ'mu-los). a F^ill of heaps 
Cumulo-BtratUS (ku'mu-lo-stra-tus), n. A 
species of cloud See CLorP 
UumulUB (k&'mu-lus), n A species of cloud. 
See Clodp 

Cum 3 rl (ku'mil). n 'Tlie hypothetical radical 
of a series of r.<impoiind8 procured 
from the seeds of the Cununum Cyminurn. 



! Ount(kun).v.e. l. Toknow. SeeCoN.— 2. To 
i direct the course of a ship. Sec CoMH. 

CU]ICtationt(ktingk-ta^Bhon).»i. [lt.ounetor, 

I to delay.] Delay. 

I Festtua celerity should be contempered with 

I cuHctation, Sir T. Brmvnt 

I Cunctativet (kungk'ta-tiv), a. Cautiously 
; slow; dilatory. 

I Cunctator (kuugk-tat'Ar). n. One who do- 
I lays or lingers. IRare.] 

I Cund (kund), vt 1 To gdve notice; specill- 
call> . to give notice wiiich way a shoal of 
fish has gone. —2 To pilot, as 
I a ship See CoNP. 

I CuneiUl(ktl'ne-al), ff. |L nt- 

I iieifM, a wedge See Coin.] 

Having the form of a wctlgc 
Cuneate, Cuneated ( kiFne- 
at. ku'ue-at-ed), a Wedge- 
shaped : as. a cuneate leaf, 
that is. a leaf which tenniii- 
att's abni])tly with a blunted 
point and tapers gradually 
downwards or towards tlie Cuaeatc Lv.ii 
foot-stalk 

Cuneatic (ku-ne-at'ik), a Cuneate (which 
see) 

Cuneiform, Cunlform (kO-ne'i-fonn, ku'ni- 
forni), a (L eum'us, a wedge, and J'onna, 
form.] 1 Having the shatM* or form of a 
wedge; apeeiih-ally. the epithet applied to 
the inscrijitioii’s found on old Babylonian 
and Feiwian monnments, from the clniruciers 
resembling a wedge Tins style of w'rithig 
was used for moiiumeiital records, and was 
either carved on rocks and sculptures or 
impressed on bricks. It appears to liiive 
been first used in Assyria and Media so far 
back as ‘2000 years before Christ, and to have 
tliciice spread over the wliole ])ortion of 
Asia wliieli formed the vast i’ersiati Kmpiri' 
Sec Akkow -iikvi>i:i> 2 \crscd in the 
wedge-shaped eharaeters, or the inset iptioii.s 
written in them * A euueitoi m si'holiir. ’ *S’ir 
II Itairluutou Cuneijorm bouei>, in anat 
till' name given to three bones of the foot 
from flieir wedge like shape, viz. the inner, 
middle, and oiiu-r cuneiform lioiies 'i’bey 
are situated at the fore part of the tarsus and 
iiiiuT side of the enboidal boiie.aiid are fitted 
to each other like the stones of an areli 
Cunette (k\i-net'), a fFr | Inyocf a deep 
trciicli sunk along the middU>of a dry moat, 
to make the jiassigc more ditllciilt 
CunlCUlatB <kn-iiik'u-l:if ), a |1, eunieitluH, 
a passage timlei^rouiid, a cavit} | in In t 
tiavcrsi'd b\ a long passagt' open at one 
eml. as flic peduncle of Tiopieolum 
Cuzilculous (ku nik'n-liis), a (L euuieuluit, 
u rabbit I Relating to mbbits. LRarc.J 

CunLform, « see cunkifokm 
C uxmer (kuii'ncr), n See (’onnku. 

G unning (Kuiritig), a jO M. ruunaiuf, from 
A. Sax euuoau, ice] Aaaaa, («otli kuunan, 
to know', to Ih> skillnl, from a riHit coiiiiiiou 
to the Tciitoiiir tongues, seen also in can, 
keu, kiiotr J 1 Having skill or dexterity; 
having knowledge ac4|iiircd by expcnciice; 
skilful ; experienced ; well iiistriictcd * A 
euunnuj workinnn ’ K\ xxvill 2:i * His 

statue graven by a cuuuiny bainl.’ Mac- 
iiuluy iNow aiitiipiatrd orjiortical J 

}• VIII vv.is . I <-»/////«'’ Imnlfr I •« n %xv .- 7 . 

1 will t.iki .tw.i\ til* luiimm: .xtXxUn t )% m j 

2 Wrought with skill; cnrious; iiigetiions 

All th* ni'»r' il<> 1 .ulinui’- 

Iwiiits of monntc workiii.iiisliip lcn»yxott 

3 Artful, shrewd; sly; crafty; astute; de- 
signing, subtle, us, a rvnmuy fellow 

Ari riuriting liis integrity to lie but ntuvutne f-ire 
Ilf Str P \itinev 

Tlirv .ir** r«**iolvffl tn br cuumui^ k*l ntlif-r', run j 
till li.i/.iril of bring siiif rrc \outh 

-Cunning. Artful, Sly Cunning, lit kno^^’’ 
ing. formerly used an deseriptive of skill, ' 
gt^Tallv manual skill, now for the most 
part implies a inenn turn of mind with no 
great amount of ability; artful indientes 
greater ingenuity ninl more inventmii; oly 
has the idea of double-dealing and conceal- 
ment 

She gtiifles the cunning artist’s h.wd Pope 

Artful III spt-ei li, in artion, and in tniiid. Pope 
linvy works in .i i/y iinperrcptible iiitUiner. ll’itfh 

Cunning fkiin'irig), n. l.t Knowledge; art; 
skill; dexterity. 

I .ct my nght hand fotget her rutiuiuj^ 

Ps 1 xxxvit ^ 

2 Art; artifice; artfulness; craft, shrewil- 
ness; tlie faculty or act nf using stratagem 
to acconijilish a purpfise; hence, in a bad 
sense, deceitfulness or deceit; fraudulent 
skill or dexterity. 


piscniirnge cuMutu^ in a child; is the ape 

of wisdom. LorPe. 

We take atfiMtnf' for a sinister or crooked wisdom; 
and certainly there is great dilference lietweeit a 
cunning man and a wise uinii, nut only in iiniiit of 
honesty, but in point of ability. Am on. 

Syn. Art, artifice, craft, craftiness, shi'ewd- 
ness, subtlety, wile, ruse, guile, stratagem, 
finesse, duplicity 

Cunnlngalre, Cuningar . n. |sw. kaning- 
aard J A warren for rabbits |Si otcli.] 

I hf whole isU* I-, but as one rich i Muui£,tr or coney- 

warreii Bnuul. 

Cunninghamla (ktiii-ing-ham'i-n). n [In 
honour of two brolhers, .1 and A Cunning- 
ham, Australian botanists j A genus of 
coniferous plants having the appearunee of 
nil iiraucnriu, but more closel> related tti 
the ]iine in tlie 8ti*uctnre of its'fniit Only 
one snecles iskiiowii, C. sinenm.'/, from Sonth- 
ei'ii Ciiiina. It has narrow, ox'ul, lanceolate, 
stiir. pungent leaves. 

Cuzmizi|:ly(kun'ing-li).m/t' l Artfully; craf- 
tily; with subtlety; witli fraudulent con- 
trivance. 

We have nut followed cuuiti //£.'>• dc\iscd fables. 

.' I’ct I. 10 . 

2. Skilfully; artistically. 

A stately palai c buill of s(|uared brii ke 

Which I uuHtu£/y w.is without iiiuilar l.iid Spenser. 

Cuxmlng-man (kun'ing-ninn), n. A man 
who ]>retciidK to tell fortunes, or teach how 
to I'ecovcr stolen or lost goods 
G iinnlng nftaa (kun'nig-iies), n ('iiniiing; 
craft, (lei'eitfuliicss 

Cimnlxur-woman (kun'ing-xvpm-Mii). n. A 
female Tortuiic-tcllcr Sec (T NNl.\(i-3lAN. 
Cunonia (ku-iuVni-a). n. I hi lioiionr of ,1.0. 
Cuno, of Amsterdam j A small genus of 
plants, iiat order Siixifragaceav Oiicsiiccies 
IS found ill Soiitli \fricii siiid fi\e in Kew 
Galedonia. They im* small trec.s or shnilis 
with compoiiml leaves, and dense raeeiiies 
of smiill white flowers 'I'lic bark is used 
for timiiiiig purposes 

Cup(knp). n I A Sax cuppe, cuppa, 11 eup, 
from h cvjia, a tub, a cask, in later times 
a drinking vessel, n cup, wIkmicc also Fr. 
coupe (w'liich would no doubt be introduced 
into Kiigbind ami combine xvitli o K or 
A Sax cuppe), It coppn, Sp. eopa, I) and 
Jhui kop, Sw kopp J 1 A vessel of small 
capacity, used comnioiily to drink from; a 
clialice. 

l.ook not thou upon the « 

It y.iM ill Ins colour In tlie tup 

2 'riic contents of a ciiii; the luiimr con- 
tained in a cup, or that it ma> contain; ns. 
a eup of bcitr 

T’ls .1 litllo thing 

To give a tup of w.iter, t dr.iuglit 

M.iv t’oe .1 • 'ifii k of pleasure to the (r.iiui- 
Mon exqoisU* th . 111 w’lieii Ni ' tart ui jui< o 
KiikwsUk lift of joy III li.ippic'it hoiinj Jttljcutd 

3 That wliicli is to be rcccivcii or ciitlnn*d; 
that wliicb falls to one's lot, wlictlicr good 
or evil; jMirtioii 

II UI) I'.ither, if it be possible, let the t up\»f s Iroiii 

nil Mitt XXVI ^i/. 

4 Any tiling formed like a cup; as, the cup 
of an acorn, of a lltiwcr, luid the like 

'I hi I'liwslip's golden cir/ no more I see Sheustoue. 
b .'\ cup]iing-glass (which see) <> jd Social 
ciilcrtajmiieiit, a driiiking-boiit ‘'I'licncc 
fnuii rupo to civil broils ’ Miltou Cup 
uudeau, fainiliiir companions, the can being 
the large vessel out of which tiie ciiji is 
filled, anil thus the two being coiistunily 
asHoeiated hi hin cupn, intoxicated, tipsy. 

Many a tdip between the cup uiid the lip, 
a proverb suggesting that many accidents 
intervene to prevent tlicreali/ation of hopes 
and intentions 

Cup (klip), r i. pret A pp eupped , jipr 
cupping \i\eurg to iMTfomi the operation 
of ciiiiping 

Cup (KUp), v.i. 1. To snjiply with cups, ai 
of liquor. ‘Fliimpy Bacetiiis. cup us 
till the world go round ' Shuh 2 To fdeeit 
hy means of ciippiiig-glasHes, to pel form the 
ojieration of cupping uiion 

Him the dainn'd doctors and Ins frirnds immur’d: 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg’d, iii short, they 
cur’tl 

Cup-aad-Baucer Limpet, u Thu jiopnlar 
name of shells of the genus Calyptnea, so 
called from their lirouet like shell having a 
half-cnji-like proec'ss In the interior. 
Cup-bearor (kiip'har-6r), n l An attendant 
at a feast who conveys wine or other liquors 
to the guests -2. In antvj. an tifllccr of the 
household of a prince or noble, who tasted 
the wine before handing it to his master. 


i> will 11 it IS red, whe 
Pros xktii ,11. 


ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sitiflr; th, then; th. fhin; w, trig; wh. whig; xh, axure.-See Key. 
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Cupboard (kubHi^rd). n. Originally, a board 
or Hhelf for cups to stand on: now, a small 
case or inclosure in a room with shelves to 
receive cups, plates, dishes, and the like. 
Oupboardt(kub'l>erd),v t. To collect, as into 
a cu])l>uard; to hoard. 

Only like ;;iilf it (the hellv) did remain 
r tlir midst )/ tlic nlle utul unactive, 

Still cuffuHtnitnji^ the vi.iiid Shat. 

Cupel (ku'pel), n. [L euffella, dim. of CTi;>a. 
a tiili I A small shallow, jiorous. cup-like 
vessel used in refining metals. Tt retains 
them wliile in a metallic stale, iiut when 
changed by fire inbi a fluid scoria it ah- 
sorlis the coarser metals. Thus, when a 
mixture of lead with gold or silver is iieated 
in a strong fire tlie lead is oxidated and 
vilnfled, and sinks into the stihsiance of the 
cupel, while ttie goht or silver remains 
jiinx; This kind of vessel is made usually 
of plioHpliate of lime or the residin' of Imnied 
hones runimud Into a inoiild, uhieh gives it 
Its figure 

Cupel-dust fkll'pel dtl.sl), n J'owder used 
111 purifying metals 

CUI^Uatlon (kii pel-ia'siion). n 'I'he re- 
fining of golil oi Hilvei l»> a eupcl or liy 
scoriflcation 

Cupful (kiip'f(il), /j As miieli as a eu]i holds 

Cup'gall (kiip'giil). n A hingular kind of 
gall found on tin' 
leaves of tlie oak 
and some ollirr 
trees, of tiie tlLTiil'c 
of a Clip, or drink- 
iiig-glass wiliioiit 
Its foot, adlieriiig 
hy it** point or 
apex to till' leaf, 
and eoiitaining 
the larva of a 
small tl> 

Cupid (kii'pid), n. 

1 1, f’npn/o, from 
riifiuhi, desire, 
from nnmt, to de- 
sire I 'I'iu' itomaii 
name of the tlri'- 
eian god of love 
Ki'om, tin* soli of j 
lleriiieH(Mei('iir.> ) T 
and Apliroilite 
(Venus) lie is 
generally repre- 
st'iifed a'< II heau 
iifiil ehild uitli 
wings. Idind, and 

earr>iiig a l»ow and quiver of arrows, with 
whii'li lie traiispierecd tile lieurts of lovers, 
intluuiiiig tliein mill desire 
Cupidity (kii pid'i ti), n lb aipidttox, from 
en/iif/ns, from nifmi, to desire, to tovel | 
An eager desire to possess something, an 
aideiit uisliing or longing, inordinnti'oruii- 
luHfiil desire, espeeially of wealtli oriiower 
No prupi'ilY )*• si'i iirt will It it Ik*! uiiii**- 1 irgo 
rii(Mi>;li III till, lufuiity of iiulajfiit power 

S> N Avariee, eovetoiihnc.sH, greed, greudi- 
liess, ilesire. 

Cup-mOBB (kup'mos), n Tlie eominon iiaiue 
of a lieheii. Settphofthormt pprulatus. s<i 
eallrd troiu the eiip like sliapc of its ereet 
frond 

Cupola (ku'jio la), n (It riipolft, dim of 
1. riij/ti, a cup See (.T !• | I In arch, a 



t iipiii, "I owiilev M.irbU'S, 
Ihilisli Museum 



Italian word algniflcs a hemispherical roof 
which covers a circular building, like the 
Pantheon at Rome or the temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli. The greater part of modem 
cupolas are Bemi-cllfptical. cut tlirough 
tlieir shortest diameter, and constructed of 
timber: fmt the aiieicut cupolas were nearly 
hemisiiherical. and <;oiistriictcd of stone. 
2 The round top of any structure, as of a 
furnaee: the fiiriiaee itself —3 In anat the 
dome -like extremity of the canal of the 
cochlea. 

Cupolaedt (ku'pd-lad). a Having a cupola. 
Cupola-fUTZUlCd (ku'p6-la-fcr-iias), n. A fur- 
nace for melliiig iron, so called from the 
(tiipola or lionic leading to the chimney, 
wJiieJi is now, however, freiiucntly omitted. 
Cuppa (kuji'pa), n. In hrr. one of the furs 
cofiipo.seil of any metal and colour. Called 
also t*oU'nt C(rtiHter~potrnt. 

Cupper (kiip'6r), n One who applies a cup- 
Itiiig-glass, a scarifier. 

Cupping (ktip'iiig). n Tn mra the applica- 
tion of tile cupping-glass There are two 
kinds of ciijipiiig, one in which the jiart is 
sciiritted ami some lilood taken away, gene- 
rally simply k'riiied ctijiping; the other 
where there Is no scarilhaiiiou and no idood 
is uiistractcd. which is accordingly tcriiicd 
dry-cupfiinf/, the object of the cupping 
lieing either to excite action in tlic ]iart or 
to abstract ]ius 

Cupping-glass (kiipMng-glas), n A glass 
vessel like a cup, to be ajqdicd to tlic skin 
in tlie ripcratioii of cu)tping. Tiic cupjiing- 
glass is first held over the lluiiic of a s)»irit 
hiin]i. by wliicli means tiic inciuded air is 
rarefied In tins state it is applied to the 
skin, and us the heated aircoots. it eontraets 
and produces a partial vuc.iium. so iliat tlie 
skin and iiiteguiiients are drinvn up into 
the glass and beeoiiie swollen Tn some 
foniis of euppitig-glasHCH tlie air isexliuusted 
liy a syringe 

CuprOOUB (kii'pre-iis), a [L cu prr an, fruiu 
enpruut, copiier I (<o]i]icry , cuiisisting of 
cojiper; resembling copper or partaking of 
its qualities 

CupreBSlnaa (ku-pres-si'ne), n pi 'I'lic cy- 
jiress tribe, a sub-order of dieotyledoiioiis 
plants, iiat order (’oiiifevic, of winch tlic 
genus (’uprt'Ksus is the lyi»e. 8ee CUPKKS- 
St’S 

CuprOBBlte (kii-pres'it), n, A name given 
to coniferous fossil plants occurring in the 
trias, lias, oolite, and Weaidon, wliich are 
supposed to be allied to the existing ey press 
CupresBUB (ku-pres'us), a Tlie cyjiress. a 
genus of eoiiift'roiis plants having small, 
scale like, adpressed or spreading mute 
leaves, as in the jiiniiMTs, and eoiien tonned 
of a small iiiiiMlier of peltate wood\ scales, 
w'ltli the seeds ver,> sinall, angnlai, and 
Hi'veral to each bract Tlii' eoniiuon c> press 
iH {' H mpi rrtrean, u native of the Kast 
The tree, with erect mtpivsseil brunches, 
having a slt'iidor pyriiiuidal form, so fre- 
quciitl,> jdaiitcd in Mohuiiiiiicdaii hiirying 
groiiiuls, is a variety of this species Several 
species liiive been iiitrodueed from India, 
ctiiiia, and t'alifoniiu into our shrubberies 
See i'Y fU KSS 

Cupric, Cuprous (ku'prik. kiTprus), « Of 
or lieloiigiiig to eopper, as, capnc or rapruun 
acid 

Cupriferous (kii-prlfer- lib), e [L cuprum, 
copjM'r. and /cro, to beai | Producing or 
alToriiiiig copper, iib, cuprijeroun siher 
Cuprite (ku'prit), u I'lic rt'd oxliie of cop- 
per, i-vd eop|M*r ore 

Cuprold (kii'proid), a IL ci/pri/w, eopinr. 
and Or eidiut, n*seiiiblniice ] In cn/ntal a 
solid related to a tctrnhcdnui, and eoiitaiiicd 
under twelve equal triangles 
Cuproplumblte (ku-pro-jilunriut). n A 
suTjdiiiie of eopper and lead from ('hill, 
oecurrmg in forms of tlu* regular system, 
with ruble cleavage. It coiitiuus a small 
jierceiitagc of silver. 

Cup-rose (kup'nur.). »i The iMippy 
Cupula, Cupule (ku'pu-ln. ku'pul), U (See 
rii'tiLA. t'ri'.l Infcof u form of iuvolucriim. 
oecurriiig in the oak, the iK^eeh, and the 
ha/el, and consisting of bracts, not much 
ilcveloped. till after lluworiiig. when tliey 
eoliere by their bases, and form nkindof eup 

Cupullfene (ku-pfi-lifV-K>). n. pi IL cupuUt . 

and fri r*. to bear 1 The f>ak family, so named 
from the peculiar husk or cup {cupule) in 
w'hicii the fruit is iiiclomHi. a iiat order of 
aiK'talous dieotyltHlouoiis plants, witii inuu- 
uH'ioiis tlowers. the sterile flowers being in 
catkins, and the fertile solitary .two or three 
together or in clusters, funiislied wiUi an 



I ujiuU. Haiti lylfc l.il>rary, Oxfiad 

spherical vault on the top of an etliflce. a 
dome, or tlie rouml tiqi of a dome. The 

Fate, fkr, fat. fgll; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; udte, not, move; tijl>e, tub, bgll; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; Sc iey. 


involucre which incloses the frnit or fomu 
the cupule at its base. They are trees or 
shrubs, inhabiting chiefly the temperate 
parts.of the uortliem hemisphere. They are 
common in£urope,A8ia, ana North America. 
This order furnishes many trees, which are 
highly valued on account of their timber. 
Hie chief genera are Qucrcus or oak, Casta- 
nea or chestnut, Fagus or lieech, and Coiylus 
or hazel. 'J'he astringent bark of the oak 
abounds in tannin, gallic acid, 
and ({uercine, and is used in 
tanning and dyeing. Galls are 
Bwelliijgs on the leaf-stalks, 
Arc., of oaks when wounded by 
insects Cork is the outer 
layer of the bark of the Span- 
ish oak. See Oak. 
CupuliferouB (kQ-pfl-lifdr- 
us). a. In but bearing cu- 
piiles 

Cup-valve (kup'valv). n. A 
valve, the scat of which is 
made to fit a cover in the 
form of a vase, or of the por- 
tion of a sphere 

Cur (ki'r), n. (From root of Icel. ktirra, to 
grumble or mutter Cog I) knrre, a small 
dog. Others regard the word as an abbrevi- 
ation of curtail, a dog wliosc tail was cut oft 
to ilisi(iiulify it for the chase J 1. A degene- 
rate dog 

Tlu'y, . like to \|]|.igr- ri/ri, 

lidrk when llii-ir fellows do SMaJt, 

2. A w'orthless man: in contempt. 

Your Jiidgnicnts, iiiy grave lords, 
Must givr this I ur tin* he* Shak. 

Curability (kur-a-biri-tiX n Quality of 
being curable 

Curable (kfiFu-bl), a (See CL’iiK 1 That 
may hi' healed or cured ; ndiiiitting a remedy; 
as. a curable wound or disease, a curablf 
evil 

CurableneSB (kur'a-bl-nes), v Possibility 
of being cured, licaled, or remedied 

CuraQOa (ko-ra-so'), u. A liqueur or cordial 
llavcuired witli oriuige-peel, cininiinoii, and 
inui't'. so named from the island of Cura^oa, 
w'licre it was first made 

Curacy, Curateship (kiTra-si, kiPrat-ship), 
n (See CruK and CiiWATK 1 The office or 
emido.vinent of a curate; the einployinent 
of a clcrgynian who ix'jiresents tlie incum- 
bent or beiiellcniry of a ehnrcli, parson, or 
vicar, ami ofbeintes in his stcail. 

Curari, Curara (kq'ra-re, kipra-rn), n, A 
brown-black, shining, bnttlc, resinous sub- 
staiu'c, consisting of tlic aqueous extract of 
Sttjfchmw tuxi/era, used by the South Ame- 
rican Inilnins for poisoning their hitows, 
especially the hiinill arrows shot from the 
blow-jnjM* Curnri may, except in very large 
doses.be Introduced witli iinpiinity into the 
uliiiuntary canal, Imt it introduced into a 
puncture of tht' skin so a.s to mix witli the 
idood, till' eflects are very soiui fatal. It 
acts chiefly on tlic motor nerves, and causes 
dcatli by paralysis of tbe nerves of the re- 
spiratory organs Hit' gieat use of curari is 
for tlie elnise, tlie aniinaih killed by it being 
quite wholcsomt' It is variously w'rittcn 
(hirari, rrun, Wmtram, Wvorali, Wourali, 

Curarine (ku'ra-nn), n An alkaloid ex- 
tracted from curari. forming ti .vellowish 
iiinorphoiis bitter mass, more poisonous than 
the curari wliicli yields it, 0'Ur> graiiiine in- 
troiUicetl iiitii the skin of a rahliit killing it 
in a sliort time 

CuraSBOW (ku-rus'su), n. The name given 



Crested Curassuw {Crax aUaar) 

to birtls of the genus Crax, natives of the 
worm parts of America. The crested cutm- 
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•ow it the Onm aleetor, a native of Guiana, 
Mexico, and Brazil; the red curutsow is the 
Crax rvbra, about the size of a turkey, an 
^habitant of South America. 1116 ciishew- 
bird {If rax pattxi) is called the galeated 
curassow. See Ckacidjs. Crax. 

Chirat,t Cnrletft n. a cuirass. Spenser. 
Curate (kd'rat), n [L.L. curatus, one in- 
trusted with the cure of souls, from T4 cura, 
care ] Lit. one who has the cure of souls, 
in which sense it is used in the Church of 
England prayer-book, 'all bishops and 
curates;’ specifically, a clergyman in Epis- 
copal churches, who is employed perform 
divine service in the place of the incumlient. 
parson, or vicar. He must be licensed by the 
bishop or ordinary. In the Church of Eng- 
land there are two kinds of curates, stipendi- 
ary and perpetual. A stit^endiary curate is 
one who is hired by the rector or vicar t«» 
serve for him, and may l»e removed at plea- 
sure: a perpetual curate is one who ib not 
dependent on the rector, but is supported 
by a part of the tithes or otherwise. 
Ouratesllip (kiVrat-ship). n. See ('rH.\rY. 
duration, t n. cure, heiiling Chatter r 
Curative (ku'rn-ti v), a Kulating to the c.urc 
of diseases; tending to cure 
Curator (ku-rat'6r), u. I L. , from euro, eura- 
tum, to take care of, from cura, c:ure 1 1 One 
who has the care and superintendence of 
anything, ns a university, public library, 
museum, line art collection, or the like 
Seeing the :ihnvc-iiientiniied strangers .irc like t(i 
cnniiiiiie here yet awhile, at the le.ist sonic. <il them, 
the siicteiy shall iiuich stand in need of a. tnuttor of 
experiineiits. Hoyle 

(By the Universities Art of 1S5K) the p'ltrnn.iije of I 
the* chiiirs (of the University "f I'dinimrgli) was 1 
tr.insfcrred to sevt 11 t itm/ofi, three of whom .ire ' 
nominated by the university court .uid four l>y the 1 
town roiiiu'il I namben'^ I tuy 

2 lu Scuts law, a guardian, one apyuiintud ; 
to administer tlu* t'stntc of any person who 1 
is not legally cuinpctent to manage iiis pro- | 
perty, ns a minor who has attained the age | 
of fourteen, or a lunatic 
CuratorGdlip (kn-rat'Or-ship), n. The olTlcc 
of a curator 

CuratriX (ku-rut^rlks), n. 1 She that cures 
orheals. — 2 A female siiporintondcnt or 
guardian llichardsuu 
Curb(k<^rb). r t [|froni Kr cottther, to bend 
or crook, from L curoare, to Itend or curve, 
from rwrcMs. crooked, curved, same root us 
L circus, u circle, Gr kurtos, crooked | 

1 t To bend or curve ‘ (’rooked and curbed 

lines ’ nullaiid — 2 To bend to one's will; 
to check; to restrain: to liold back: to con- 
iine, to keep in subjection; as, to curb tlie 
passions ‘And wisely leurii to curb thy 
sorrows wild ’ Miltuu • 

So IS thf will Ilf .1 living d.iughtcr curbed by tin . 
will of .'I dr.ifl f,tthc*r l^huk 

Curb then, U youth! these raptures .is they rist i 
i. 'rabbe | 

S To restrain with a curb; to guide and i 
manage by the rciiiH. l 

Kirl curb ilifir iierv steeds Milton 

4 To strengthen or defend by a curb; as. to • 
curb a well or a bank of earth 
Curb! (kc*rb), c.i i’o beiul ; to truckle. 
(Hare ] 

V'irtuc itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Yea, curb .mil woo. lor le.ivc to do him good 

't/iiii 

Curb (kt'U’b), n 1. What eheekb. rcslruiiis, 
or holds back; restraint, check; liiinlcrancc, 
as. public opinion is to many a curb upon 
licentiousness 

Wild natures net'll wise lenuy\on. ' 

2 A chain or strap attached to the bnuiches | 
of the bit of a bridle, and passing under the | 
horse’s lower jaw, against wlndi it is mad" ' 
to press tightly when the rein is pulled 

lie that before ran in the u.-Lstur('s wild 

belt the stiff curb control liis angry jaws Praytou 

3 Tile edge-Btone of a side walk or pave- 
ment; a curb-stone —4 A breast-wall or 
retaining wall to support a bank of earth 
The word is used also witii various otlier 
technical meanings ; us, a casing of stone. 
Wood, brick, or iron inside a w-ell that is 
being sunk, a boarded htriicture to contain 
ctmerete; the wall-plate at the springing of 
a dome. 

Curb (kferb), 7i. [Fr, courbe. It eorha, from 
L corbie, a basket, from form of swelling ] 
The general term fur a hard and callous 
Bwelling on various parts of a horse’s leg. as 
the hinder part of the hock, the inside of 
the hoof, beneath the elbow of tiie hoof, Ac 
Curba (k^riba), n An Afrii’an measure of 
capacity, valuing at different places from 
to 18 gallons, used by the negroes in the 


Bale of palm-oil, grain, pulse. Ac. It may 
be either a tub, a baakot, or an earthen imt. 
Curbable (kdrl/a-bl), a. Capable of being 
curbed or restrainod. [Rare.] 

Curbless (k^rb'lea). a. Having no curb or 
restraint. 

Curb-plate (k^rb'plat), fk A oireular, 
continued plate, designeil to supiHirt or 
restrain some part, as the wall-plate of a 
circularly or elliptically ribbed dome, the 
horizontal rib on the ton of such a dome, 
in which the vertical ring terminate; the 
plate of a skylight; the plate in a curb-roof 
which receives the feet of the upper rafters; 
the circular frame round a well 
Curb -roof (kiWroO, n. [Fr ciHtrder, to 
bond 1 In arch u roof in which the raf- 
ters. instead of continuing 
straight doaii from the 
ridge to the walls, are at a 
given height received on 
plates, which in their turn 
are supported by rafters 
less iiicdined to the hori- Curli-rimr 
7011. whose bearing is di- 
rectly on the walls, so that this kind of roof 
pre.seiits a bent u]>peaninee, whence its 
name, ('ailed also u Mansard ItunJ', from 
the name of its iuventoi 
Curb -sender (kt>rb'send-t‘r). n. An auto- 
matic signalling apparatus invented by Sir 
W, Thomson of Glasgow (Lord Kelvm) and 
Vrof. Fleeriiiiig Jciikin. and used iii siibiiia- 
nne tclegi’apby The message is punched 
on a )iap(‘r-rilibon, whieh i.h then iiassed 
through the traiisiiiilliiig appaiatus by 
eloek-work The name is due to the fact 
that when a etiiTeiit of one kind of electri- 
city IS sent by the instrument another of tlie 
opposite kind IS seiit iiiiinedlutcly after to 
curb the llrst. the effect of the second trans- 
inisHiiiii being to make the indieution pro- 
duceil by the flist sharp ainl distinct, instead 
of slow and iiiieertaiii 

Curb-stone (k<‘rb'stoii), n. A stone iilneed 
against earth or stonework to hold the work 
together; the outer edge of a foot pavement. 
Gurcas (kerikas). n A genus uf eiipbnrl>i- 
aceous iilaiits. rontaiiiiiig a single sjiecies, 
('areas puryaits (the physie-nutk the seeds 
and oil of ubieb are iistnl in medicine It 
IS indigeiioits to tiopieiil y\merieii, but is 
cultivated III all trojueul eoiintries 
Curcb(kuivh),u iAbbre\ of ArrcAic/, O Fi 
rtairrc-c/uj,n covering for the lieinl cuacr>r, 
to cover, and ebej, the bead.) A kerchief, 
a woman's covering for the bead, an iiinei 
linen cap * Her house so bieii, her carcb 
so clean ’ Ittirns |Seotcli 1 
Gurchie (kur'ebi), n A eiirtsey * Wi’ a 
curchic low did stoop.’ Jlarns. (.Hcoteb | 
CurcullO (ker-ku'li-b), n. | L . a corn-worm, 
weevil 1 A Linmcaii genus of eoleopteioiis 
insects, now raiHcd into the family Ciiren 
liomda', in which no genus of this name is 
retained 

CurCUlionidSB (kerikn li-on"i-de). II pi The 
weevils or siiout-beetlcH, one of the most, 
extensive families of eoleopteioiis iiiscets 
.Ahout ,SiHHi species are desiTilied, all of 
winch are di.stiiigiiisbed liv their head being 
]iroliiiiged into a beak or siioiit. funiisbed 
at tin tip with a ininiite (luii of sbnr]> hori- 
zontal jaws, wbieli a)i]M'iidage is used li\ the 
animal in defiositing its eggs, generally in 
the kernel of .soniefiiiit 'riicy form iiumci'' 
oils geiicia, all fonmi on )>lants 
Curcuma. (Kei-'kii ma), n | From an Asiatic 
name j A genus of pliiiits, nut. order 
Zingiberaeeu?. i hey have pereiiiiinl tnber- 
oiiH roots and annual stems, the flowers are 
in spikes with eoiieave lir.iets .Some with 
liriglit-eoloiired leildisb or ^lellnw flowers 
are found in our botboiises C Zerunthrt 
ami C Xeduarta tiiriiisb the zedoaiy of the 
shops C rubcMiwns is a native of licngal ; 
It is an aromatic plant, and its peiiduliuis 
tuliers, us well as those of st'A'cral other 
species, yield star eh. and are cinplojed by 
the natives for preparing arrow-root C 
Amnda (mango-gi tiger), a native of Bengal, 
is used for the suiiie piirposi^sns ginger. C 
lonya yields turmeric, a mild aronintie sub 
stance, employed medicinally, and foniiing 
an ingredient in the composition of ciirry- 

J Miwder See TURMERir 
urcuma- paper (ktr'kO-ma-pA-pf-r). n 
Fajier stained with a decoction of tuniieric 
acid, and iisimI by chemists as a test of frei; 
alkali, by the action of which it is stained 
brown 

Curcumlne (k^rikO-min), n. The colouring 
matter of turmeric 

Curd (k6rd), n. (He and O.E. erud Pro- 



bably connected with AV. envd, a round 
lump, and perhaps with mued.] 1. The 
coagulated or thickened part of milk, which 
is formed into cheese, or, in some countries, 
eaten as common food. 'Curds and cream 
the flower of countiy faro ’ Dryden. Gene- 
rally used ill the plural form. -2. The coag- 
ulated part of any liquid. 

Curd (k6rd). v t. To cause to coagulate; to 
turn to curd; to curdle; to congeal. 

M.ii(li‘ii, iloe<> it curd thy blood 
To s.iy 1 am tliy iiiotlirr? .Skat. 

Curd (ki>rd). v.i T<» become curdled or 
eoagiilated, to become curd 

It ilolli povset 

Alul curd, like eager tln.ppiiigs iiUn milk .Shat. 

CurdlneSB (ki)rd'i-iies), n state of being 
curdy 

Curdle (k6rd'l). V t pret A- pp curdled; pitr. 
eiirdliny. [Dim. of curd, r / | 1 To coag- 
ulate or concrete; to tliiekcii or eliange into 
curd 

I’owder of mint and powder of red rose', keep the 
milk from turiiiiug in tin- stoiii.iili liutou 

2 To run slow with terror, to freeze; to 
eongeul; as, the hlood curdles in the veins. 
Curdle (kerd'l), v.t. 1. 'I'o ehange into eiird; 
to eaiise to ttiicken ; to eoagulate or eon- 
crete, as. rennet curdles milk -2 To eoii- 
gt‘al or make run sbnv. • My chilled blood 
is curdled in niy veins ’ Dryden 
Curdog (kt'ridog), n A cur 
Curdy (kt^nl'i), a Like curd ; full of curd; 
coagulated. 

Cure (kur), n |G. Fr cure, L. cura, cure.] 

1 [ (’are, con 'em; attention, cliargu 

( >f study look In* iiiohl i r ami lii'i'd L haurer, 
( r.iiiincr li.nl dfi l.irvd, in riiipli.itu toriiis, that (lod 
li.-itl iiiinit ili.itflv I oiiiniitti >1 to I'liristi.in priiu rs ihe 
wliiilr I //yy of ,ill (lien siili|t*i:ts, ,is well i oiii eriiing 
tin .iiinnnistriilion ol ( toil's word tor the i iircnl souls, 
•IS loineriiing tin .nliiiiliistratioii ol things poliln.il, 
yUir<a///ii,v. 

2 A spiritual ebarge ; care of the spiritual 
welfare of pmiple. the employment oi ofilce 
of a eiirat(‘, eiiraey ‘A young clergyman, 
when he is confliied to a eountry cure ' H. 
yidsuu 

I III SI did nol .alwiiys hold thrr iure\ as liniioiirs 
and .ippi’iid.igi's to their Ittili.in dignities. Mtlmun 

3 Uemedial treatment of diseiiHe ; method 
of meilleal t»*eutmeiit; us, to Iry the eold- 
Wiilercmv 4 Bemedy for tlisease, restor- 
ative; that wliieli heals, us, laiidiinuni is 
used as a cute for toothache. Ti A healing; 

I restoiMlioii to health from disease and to 
I soiimliichs from a wound, ns, the inudJcine 
j will ell’eet a cure 

: Cure (kur). v t pret A pp cured; ppr cur- 
iatj. ] To I store to health or to a sound 
I state; to heal 

' I hr iliild w.is ooyi/tioiii that very hour 
! M.it XVII iR 

2 'I'o remove or )uit an end to by remedial 
means, to heal, as a disease; to leniedy. 

1 lirTi hi- i.illtil Ills twoivf di'.' ipirs liigr-tlirr .iiid 
g.iie till III pMWt r til y disi l.iiku i\ i. 

VVlieii tb*' person and the eause of the ill- 
ness are both luentmiied, cute is followed by 
uj before tbi‘ latter, as, the pliysieiaii cured 
till' man t>f Ins fever 3. To prepare for 
jireservatioii, as by drying, salting, Ac ; as, 
III care hay; to cure tish or beef 
Cure (kur), r.i 1 t 'I'o can* Chaucer - 

2 'I'o eti'er.t a cure 

I ikr Ai.liilh’s' sprar. 

.So alik with till- I liaiigc to kill .iiid euie ShaA 

3 'I’o become well; to be cured. 

Uin- drspot.iti- grn f lum with nnollicr's l.ingiiish. 

SAiiX- 

Cur4 (kii rii). n (Fr I A eiirate, a iiarsoit. 
CureleSB (km-'les), a 1'Iiat catinot be cured 
or liealed , iiM-iirable ; not admitting of a 
remedy, as, a caieless disorder ‘ A cureless 
111 ' Dryden 

Curer (kur'fT), n. 1 A physleian, one who 
heals 2 Gm* who jirc.serves iirovislons, us 
beef, flsh, timl tin- like, from speedy putre- 
faction by ineuiih of salt, or in any other 
maiiner 

Curette (ku -ret), a. (Frl In nor// a scoop- 
slinped instrument for removing the matter 
that may be left in the eye after oiieratlng 
for catiiraet. 

Curfew (kfirifii), n |Fr. eouvre-feu, eover- 
flre, from L. ronjterire, to eover, and fotnts, 
hearth, flre-pluce.J 1 A bell rung In the 
evening as a signal t<i the inhabitants to 
lake up their fires and retire to rest 'I'his 
practice was introduced into Kitiglurid from 
tlic Continent liy Williuni the Comjiieror, 
and is believed to have originated as a pre- 
eaiitioii against the outtireak of fires.- 2 A 
bell still rung in some jiarts in continuation 
of this old eustoni. 

'I he curfew tullii the Icnell of parttiig day Gray. 


ch* ekain; eh. Sc. lock; n,go\ J,>ob; h, Fr. ton; ng. sin^r; th, tken; th, fkin; w. trig; wh, lekig; zh, azure.— See Kry. 
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8.t A cover for a fire; a flre-plate. Snch 
covers were sometimos highly ornamented 



Curfew for firc.~>nemiuin's Eticyc dcs Hcaiix Arts. 

anil were no mean works of art ‘ f'ots, rians. 
cf/r/rir*r. niul the like.’ Haetm 
OUXltlllle (kiir-fuffl), V f To (llHonler; to 
niflle; to (iishevol; as, her hair was a' ewr- 
/ujlffl fSeotch ) 

OlUrfUllle (kiir-fiif'tl), n 'I'he state of hoiiig 
dlsordereil nr riitneii; agitation, tremor 

_Myh.r.| iii.iiiii hf tnriKii lift riiitni'lit. .in' ho piit‘. 
hiiiisrl' into Ml .1 xurfujfir for onytliitu; vmi toiihl 
brinK' hitii, I iln- Sir II’ Scott 

Curia (kli'ii a), a pi Curle (kfiVi-e) IL I 
1. Ill Hum tnilh/ (II) one of the thirty divi- 
sions made li> JtoinnliiK of tlie Koiiian 
IH'ople (h) A liiiilding in whieh the curin' 
met for the eeleltrulion of divine worship 
(<*)'rhe hiiildiiiK m whieh tlic senate held its 
deliherations 'J in Intr. a court of justice. 
:i 'I'he Itonian see in its temporal aapei^t, 
ineluding the pone, cardinals, dr.c. 
CurlallBUc (kii'n al-is^tik), a | L cvrinlin ] 
Pertaining to a rourt 

Ouxlalltyt (kii-ri-ari'ti). H |1, eurialitt, 
from itinV/, a court ) 'I’lio privileges, pre- 
rogatives, or retinue of a court. 

Carlet,t a See criiAT 
Ourlng'hOUBe (kur’ing-hous), II. A Imild- 
iiig in which anyUiiiig is cured: spocitleally, 
ill the West Indies, a house wherein sugar 
is drained and dried 

Curlologic ( kirri o-loj"ik). a lOr. Ar//m- 
propriety of speaking I Desigiiatiiig 
a rude kind of hieroglyphics, in whieh a 
thing is represented l»y its picture. 
Curiosity (kii-n-os'i ti). n |L ruHoHitaii. 
8ee Crnior.s | j A strong desiii* to see 
something novel or to discover something 
unknown, either hy research or ituiuiry; a 
desire to gratify the senses with a sight of 
what is new or unusual, or to gratify the 
mind with new discoveries: imiuisitiveiiess 
•Viinimify, ini|uisitive, importune of si'crets ’ 
Milton 

Ucarv |m know wiiv ami how— n/r/cji/v ni.ui K 
(h'.tiiigim.hi'i| mil mitv hv his r«Mson, hut .ilso hy tint. 
stii^'Uliii iiasiiion from .ill othci .iniiii.iK //iV'/vj 

2 1 Nicet>, dclicac}, fastidiousness 
When llnm w.isl iii iliy gilt .iml tliv perfumes, they 
iiioi k( till I for lo.< iiukIi I ro/.'j//i' Sti.il 

H Aecnrac> , cxaetiums, nice performnni'e: 
etirioiiHiiesK 'The cnnosiV// of tlie W'ork- 
manship of nature ’ H,ui 4 t A nice ex- 
periment 

'I loTi li.itli I i-i II pr,u tisi d ,1 < itrinii/v, to srt ,i irer 
nil 111! north m.Ii' of .1 w ill ,iiid .it .1 little lu’iglil to 
draw It iliii<iii.li lilt w.ill, A'liiixr 

f> An ohjccl of curiosity, that which excites 
a desire of seeing or desert cs to lie seen, as 
novel and extiaordniary 

tVe tool 
this griMt 

|The first and the last senses are those in 
whleli the word is now eiiietly iiseil j 
CurlOlO (kh ri o’so), a lit ) A eiirioiis per- 
Htm: a virtuoso 

Curious (kirn-iisl, a |L nirioKUtt. from 
rwm,eare See ri’KK | I Stronglt desirous 
ti> discover what is novel or unknown, soli- 
eltoiiH to see or to know: intjuisitiM' 


I iiiihli Ini'othi'r tit sei' the iMri.irr/m of 

I'll 


2. Haliitually iinitiisitive : adtlieted to ri'- 
search or iiniiiiry. as. n man of a rummu 
turn of mind, sometimes ftdiowod by a/fer 
and mitiietimes hy tif‘ ' Cvrimiti a^fter things 
edegant and beautiful ' IPwafiranf. 'ran- 
oiot nf iiiiti(|uitles * Hritdrn — S. Accural e; 
careful not tt) mistake; ^licitoiia to lie eor- 
roet 

Men were mn i uh.'iit whnt syllaMes or particles 
thet used nt.vJtfr 

4 Careful: alee: stdieitous In aeleotiun; tlifll- 
cuU t«t please 

A teinv*er.ite m.m u nut .-Hneii.r of fAnciCH .ind dr 
lUinusiii".N, lor hr thinlo not much, and S|>eaks nut 
often n| meat and drink yrr. 7w>A*r. 


6. Made with care; nice; exact; aubtle. 

Both these senses embrace their objects . . . with a 
more curious discrimination. HoUer, 

6. Artful; nicely diligent. 

Each ornament about her seemly lies. 

By curious chance, or careless art, composed. 

Fairfax. 

7 Wrought with care and art; elegant; neat; 
finished: as. a euriowt work. * The curiam 
girdle of the ephod ’ Kx. xxviii 8. ' Curi- 
Mut lace-work of a highly polished literary 
style ‘ Prof. Bl^ckie —8. Requiring care 
and nicety, as. cuHouh arts. Acts xix. 19.— 

9 Rigid, severe: particular. [Rare.] 

I’or mnour I cannot l>c with you, 

.Signor Baptusta, of wliom I hear so well. ShaJb. 

10 Rare: singular; exciting curiosity or sur- 
pristi: awakening curiosity: as. a curimu 
fact - 11 Ridiculously odd tir strange.— 
Curiam in, curiam ahoiit. having a jiassion, 
taste, or liking for; studious of; solicitous 
aiiout. 

These things if they .irc turtous tu, tJiey c.in gel 
fur .1 dollar in tlie next village hmersott. 

Wonderful, Strange, Surprising, Curium. 
8ee under WoNPKllVUL 
CuriOuAly (kfPri-us-li), ade 1 With nice 1n- 
speetion, inquisitively; attentively 

I Miw nothing at first, but obsuriitig it iimrc cun- 
outly, tlie spots appeared. .Veicton. 

2. With nice care and art; exactly; neatly; 
uleguiitly. J*H. exxxix. 16. a. In a singular 
manner; iinusimlly 

ClirlousneSB (ku'ri-us-neh). n 1. Careful- 
ness; painstaking; nicety; exactness. 

My f.ither's t.irt 

With ! Mnousucsi and tare did tram me up. 

Ma<e\iMger 

2 Vitness to excite curiosity; exactness of 
workiiiunshlp South Singularity of 
eoiitrivaiiee 4 Curiosity; iiiqiiisitiveiicss 

All ' turiotiotcs\, first cause of til tmr ill. 

And yet the pl.tgur which niosl torment', ns still 
Sir If'. ..li’cAaneler 

Curl (kt'i'l), r t f Formerly writtm CniU. 
Cog I) kridlen. llnii kroUe, to curl | 1 To 
turn, iKJinl, or form Into ringlets, to crisp, 
as till* hair - 2 'J o writhe; to twist; to coil, 
as a serpent 

I sooner will fiml out the lied' of snakes, 

I.ettmg them iiirl themselves .ihoiit my limbs 
AVoo ir F/. 

:i To dress with, or as with, curls. 

The su.iky locks 

Th.U fii > M M eg.er.i Afi/too, 

4 I'o raise In waves or uiululations ; to 
ripple 

Se.ts would be }Min|>i, without tin brushing air 
lot a;/ tilt w,tves /hydni 

Curl (kt'^il), r i 1. To heiid or contraef into 
curls or ringlets, us hair 2 To move in 
curves or spirals, to rise in xsaves or nn- 
dulutions, to ripple 

( iir.nty siiiokts from village tops are seen /\ft 
I i.iyly I lit/ tilt w.ivfs lu fore imcIi dashing prow 
Jiyrou. 

y 'I’o writhe: to twist itself. 

flu 11 rouiiii her slender w.iist lie curled Pryden 

f 'I'o shrink, to shrink hack: to fiend and 
sink : as, lie I'lnicd down into a eornei .6 'I'l > 
play at the gaiiif ealletl curling f Scotch,] 
Curl (korl). H 1 A ringlet of hair or utiy- 
tliing of a like fonn 

Sh.ikcs his .iiiibiosial iur/\, .itid goes the nod; 
Tilt st.imp of f.iir, ,uiil saiit titui t>f the goil J\'/e 

2 Ciidulatioii: a waving: sinuosity, tie.xure 
• Wales or curls which usually arise from 
saiid-liofcs ’ Sir 7. \cirfon y A winding 
in the gram of wood 4 A disorder which 
atfeets potato crops, and by whieh their tops 
tieeoiiie slinvelled 

Curl-cloud (kei'l'kloiuO, n. A mime given 
iiy stiiiie meteorologists to the cloud known 
as Cirrus 

He (Mr llimard) h.td proposeti. ;is n.-iincs for the 
kiiuls of cloitils, the folittwmg ; C irriis. t irro cuimihis, 

; C'lrro-stratus. Ciumilo-str.itus.e umiilus. Nimbus, Sti.i 
Ins In iin .ibridgtiieiit of his lows, gi\en in the 
j Su//>/rtneiif a thelziu-v.lo/odt.t Frif.iunua. English 
n.iiiies were prtUKiscti as the et|iii\iilents of these, 
i ml ,.'i'ud, Stmtlri-cloiul, Wane-i Ituul, 'I w.tin cloud, 
.Stat kcii-cloiid, K.un cloud. I-all-c|oucl i7 hewel, 

I Curled (kt^nd). p and a. Having the hair 
I curled, curly 

So op}i(<site to m.image, that she sluinn'tl 
The we.ilth> curled darlings of our nation 

CurlednesB (kt^rhVnes). n. 8tate of being 
curled. I Rare ] 

Curled-iMite (kt^rld'pat). a Having curhal 
hair ' Curled -jiate mfHanti.' Shak, 

Curler (k<^rl't^r>. n 1. He who or that 
winch curls -2. One who engages in the 
amusement of curling See Ctrlino. 
j Curlew (ki'rlu). »» limitative of the cry 


of the bird. Fr. eourlis.] NumeniuB, a oe* 
DUB of grallatorial birds of the same fan^ 
(ScolopacidflB) as the Bnipe and woodcock, 
characterixea by a long, Blender, curved hill, 
tall, and partly naked lega, and a Bhort tail 
The wings of the larger species, when 
spread, measure more tlian 3 feet from tip 
to tip. The common curlew (the whaupA 
Scotland) is the JSumeniuit arquata, which 
is met with in most parts of Europe. In 
Britain during the summer the curlews fre- 
quent the large heathy and boggy moon, 
and in autumn and winter they depart to 
the sea-side in great numben. This bird is 



Commuti Curlew (A umeuius arquata). 

of nn iish-coloiir diversified by black. The 
lesser euiiow, or whimbrcl, is theiVi/mr9UtM 
phoBopus 

Curllewurlie (kurai-wur-lif. n. A fantastic 
circ ular ornament. [Scotch. ] 

Ah ! It's a brave kirk— iiane u' yer whigmnleeries 
anti curliewiirltei and open -stack hems .ibnut it. 

Sir ir Siidf. 

CurllneBB (k6rl'i-iies), n. State of being 
curly 

Curling (kt'rFing). n. | See CvRh. i'he 
senseof eurliug, twisting, isiiiiiimittdy fisso- 
riated with that of a rolling vibratory mo- 
tion. such as the early ill-formed stones 
dniilitlcssly had J A winter amusement on 
the ice, m which contending parties slide 
large smooth stones of a circular form from 
one iiiark.to another, called the tee. The 
chief object of the player is to hurl his stone 
along the ice towards the ti'e witli jiroper 
strength and precision: and on the skill 
displayed by the jihiyers in }ilaeiiig their 
own stones in favourable ]>ositionh, or in 
driving rival stones out of fimmrable posi- 
tions, depends the chief interest of the game. 
Curllng>lronB, Curllng-tongB (kf ri'ing-i- 
('>rn/., kerring- tongs), n An instruineut for 
curling the hair 

Curlli^-Btone (k^rring-Ht6ii\ n. 'I'he stone 
used in the game of curling In shape it 
resembles a small cheese, with a handle in 
the upper side 

Curling-Btuir (kerring-stuf). n Timber in 
whieh the fibres wind or eurl at the idtiecs 
where branches have shot out from the 
trunk of the tire 

Curly (kirl'i). a. Having eiirls; tending to 
eiirl; full of ripples 

Curlv-headed, Curly-pated (kei-ri-hed-ed, 
ki'i-l i-imt-ed), ii Haviiig curling hair. 
Curmudgeon (ker-miij'on). II. iSaid to be 
from t‘oru-nivd!iiii. n dealer in corn eom- 
ilealers being reckoned, in old times, the 
most flinty-hearted and avaricious of men. 
‘Being but a rii h romc-uiudgiu, that with a 
(|uiirt (or measuiv of come of tw'o pounds) 
had bought the freedom of his fellow- 
citizens ' IloUaud ) An avaricioii.s churlish 
fellow; a miser, a niggard: a churl ‘A 
l>enurious curmudgeon.' Locks . 
Curmudgeonly t kcr-muj'ou-li ), a Avari- 
cious. eox'elous; niggardly, churlish 
Curmurrlng ( kur-muriring), n | Imitative. ] 
1 A low rumbhiig sound - 2 'I'he motion in 
the bowels protlueed by a slight attack of 
the grilles * Some curmurrin' in his guts.' 
Hunts [Scotch.] 

Cum (kiint). n A quantity; an indefinite 
number. ISeotch.] 

Anc'b naiic, twd's sonic, three's a curtt. and four's 
a pun. Si'otch nursery rhyme. 

Curpln (kurp'in). n. Tlie rump of a fowl: 
often applied in a ludicrous sense to tlie 
. posteriors of miui; a crupper. [Scuteh.] 
Curple (kiiFpl), n. The crupper; the but- 
tocks. ‘My hap, douce hiiij^n’ owre my 
curjdc ' Hums [Scotch.] 

Currach, Curradk (kuFraCh. kur'rak). n. 

. i Scotch.] 1 A coracle, or small skiff; a 
' boat of wicker-work, covered with hldea— 
, 2. A small cart made of twigs. 

■ The fuel was earned in creels, and the eomt la 
currachs. Statistical Account ^ Scotland. 


Fate, fsr. fat. fall; m6, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndtc, not, mhve; tQbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. alnme; jl. Sc. fry. 




CURRAKT 


ClTBSBDinnSS 


CtunrantOcu'rant). n. [iYoiu Corinth, whence 
it was probably lirst introduced.] 1. A 
small kind t)f dried grape, imported from 
the Levant, chiefly fi-oin Zante and Cepha- 
ionia, used in cookery.— 2. The name iriven 
bi the fruit as well as tlie shrubs of several 
species of Kibes, uat. order Grossulariucese, 
fnun the berries resembling in size the 
small grapes from the Levant The reil cur- i 
rant is It. rubrtirn, of which the white cur- 
rant is a variety ; the black currant is the 
I! niff rum: and the flowering currant the 
It sanauineum, the berries of which are in- 
sipid, but not, as popularly supposed, poi- 

Si >110118 

Currant, Current (kurirant, kurirent), a. 
In her. same as Vmtraiit (which see) 
Currant-4elly(kii'rant-jeMi). n. Jelly made 
of the juice of currants. 

Curranto (ku-rairto). n. See Courant 
C urrant-H^e (kn'rant-win), n. Wine made 
from the juice of currants 
Currency (ku'ren-si), n [See CURRENT] 

1. Lit. a flowing, running, or passing; a 
continued or uninterrupted course like that 
of a stream ‘The corrcari/ of time ’ Ay- 
life —2 A continued course in public opi- 
nion, belief, or reception; a passing from 
person to person, or from age to age; as, a 
report has had a long or general ettrreney. 

It cannot be tn«i often repe.itetl. hue iipott line, 
pre<ept uj>on precept, until it comes into tlie me- 
remy of a proverb— To Innovate is not to reform 
JiurA-e 

A oontiiiiml passing from hand to band, 
ns coin or iiillsof credit, circnlntion; as, tlie 
currency of ])Oiinds, shillings, utul pence; 
the currency of bank-bills or of treasury 
notes. —4. niieiicy; readiness of uttorniico 
[Kare or obsolete ]— fi. (ienerul estimation; 
the rate at which iinytliing is generally 
valued. 

lie t.'tkes greatnes:. of kingdoms ac-eonhiig to tlicir 
bulk ciiul currnuy. and not .tflor mtriiisiL s.due 
Jiitt on 

6 'J’liat wliicli is current or in circulation 
as a medium of trade; that which is in cir- 
culation, nr is given ami taken as having 
value, or as representing property; as, tiic 
currency of a country - ^tetaUie currency, 
the gold, silver, and copper In cii dilation 
in any country. I*n}h>rein'reney, tliat which 
passes ciiri’eni as a substitute for money or 
a representative of it Paper ciiiTciicy may 
lie divided into hunk currency, as the notes 
of the Bank of Kiigland. and tlie notes of 
other banks, whctlier private or joint-stock; 
and jirimfe pufier currency, wbiidi consists 
of liills of excliaiige anil clieuiies upon 
bankers 

Current (kn'rent), a fL current, rurrentiH, 
ppr of curro, to run ] 1 Kuiiniiig or mov- 
ing ru])idly * .still eyes the current stream ’ 
MiUon. "I’o chasi- a creature that was cur- 
rent then in those wlbl woods ' Tennyson. 
Hence 2 J’a.ssing from person to pci-son, 
or from hand to hand, cirdilatmg. common, 
general, or fa^iliioimlile, geiu;ial]> rcici\cd, 
]iopiilar; as, the cuneut notions of tlic da> 
or age 

All the current pnlitiial Mpmioiis Ikivc ln'cii «lis 
« ussrd in the dailj .uwl weekly pipfrs with ure.il 
rtbilitj. Sir {r C J nvis 

H Kstablished byidininon cstiniation. genc- 
lally received; as, llic current value of roiii 
4 Tliat may l>e ailowed or admitted; fitted 
for general nci’cptaiicc or circulation, au- 
thentic; genuine, pai.saljlc 

Ah, nuckiiigh.tiii, titiw d<i 1 pl.iv the tmich 

1 II try if thdii 1 ‘C cit* rent K'Jhl indeed SAaAr 

TJifiii I .iJiM iiiiikr 

No excuse lunrnt, but t«i li.iiiK thyself ShnA 
f» Now jiassing; present in its course, as, 
tile current month or y»;ar - Current com 
coin ill general circulation 
Current (kn'reut). n 1 A flowing or pass- 
ing; a stream, applied to fluids, as, a cur- 
rent of water or of air 2 A i>ody of water 
or air moving in a certain direction, as. the 
<>ulf-streaiii is a remarkable current in the 
Athuitic. The net o/a current is tliat iioiiit 
of the eonipasH UiW'nnl which the waters 
run; ami the drift nf a current is tlie rate 
at which it nins *- Eicctric current, the pas- 
sage of electricit> from one pole of an ap- 
paratus to the oriier. See Ki.ECTRiriTY - 
Atininrpherie cun cuts, distiirliances of the 
atmospheric mass from regular t>r acci- 
dental causes, and which roiistitnte winds 
3.t-'ourse; progressiv** niotion or movement; 
continuation, in- tlic current of time - 4 A ■ 
connected senes successive murse; as. the 
current nf events - 6. (ieiieral or main 
course; u, the current of opinion fin siicJi 
cxprewlons os 6th current (or curt >, current 


is really an adjective, the expreseion being 
short for current month. ] 

Currente calamo (ku-ren'tft kana-md). [L., 
lit. with the pen running.] Offhand; rapidly, 
with no stop. 

Cnrreatly (ku'rent-ll). adv. In constant mo- 
tion; with continued progression; hence, 
oonimoiily; generally; popularly: with gene- 
ral Hcceptwce ; as, the story is currently 
reported. 

CuirentneBB (kiPront-nes). n. l. Currency; 
circulation; general reception.- 2. Fluency; 
easiness of pronunciation. [Kare or obso- 
lete.] 

When substaiiliatness combineth with delightful- 
ness ami inrrcntnas with staydness, how can the 
kingiiage sniiiid other than most full nf sweetness 
CamdcH 

Curricle (ku'ri-kl), n (L curriculum, from 
rui’To, to run J 1 A chaise or carriage with 
two wheels, drawn by two horses abreast. 

The spleiuhil carriage of the wealthier guest, 

Tlic ready ciMise and driver smartly tlress’d ; 

\\ hlbkeys and gigs nml tumcles are there. 

And high-ted |>rancers many a raw-boned juiir 
Crakbf 

2 f A small or short course 

Upon a currule in this world tle|icnils .-i long 
course of the next. Sir /' Hr,nent 

Curriculum (ku-rik'u-1um). u. [L.] i. A 
race-coum* ; a ]>lace for riiiming, ili;c. 

2 A specified fixed course of study in a uni- 
versity, academy, fudiiNil, or the like; as, the 
arts curriculum: the medical curruudum. 

Currie (ku'ri). n Same as Curry 

Currier (ku'ri-t^r), n. [L. eoriarius; Kr. 
cntrnycur .See <M’Ury, r/ 1] A man 
wtio dresses and colours leather after it Is 
tanned 

Curriery (kn'ri-e-ri). n l The trade of a 
currier 2 The place where tlie trade of a 
currier is carried on. 

Currisll (kt^r'ish). a (Sikie Cur J Like a cur; 
having the (lualities of a cur; snappish; 
Hiniriing; churlish; intrm'iablc ; ipiarrel- 
somc; liriital. inaligtiani ‘The cm rrw/t Jew,* 
Shak ‘'J’liy currish sjurlt govcriieii a wolf * 
Shuk 

Curriehly (kiVish-li), adr Like a cur; in a 
iirutal iiuitincr 

CurrlBlmess (ktViHli-ncs). n .Simppishiiess; 
smirliiig disposition; churlishness 

I )i<->fr,Mies . . by his lumsAnesx yot him tiu | 
II. line of dog Aeitknm 

Curry (ku'ri), r t, prei ^ pp. curried: inir 
curryiutf. {Kr cvcmycr, conroier, to pre- 
]iarc, ennroi, prepuiation- con, and -rot 
-Kfj/niH acruy] I To dress aftiT tunning; | 
to soak, pare, or scrajH*. clcaiisfi, iicut. ami ' 
colour tanned liidcs. and prepare them foi ' 
use 2 'i'o rui> and clean w'ith a eouib. ; 

Your short horse IS s« If 111 Jifiin «'»*/.' , 

3 1*0 to diiib, to thrash; ns, to cmccv I 

one's hide i 


To cuiry Jncnur, t«> W'ek favour by oftl- 
rioiisiiess, kiiidiiess. flattery, caresses, and 
the like 

This liiiiiKinr sin rci <Ic tl vi with thr jnipjiv, th.U .in 
■•S'- wouM v'li till S.IIIH w,i\ to work V* < mrv fai <‘ur 
lor liims. It / ’/• \tr,inf^r 

fTlie phrase to curry fanour is said to be a 
corruption for * curry Jure!,' Kr 'etriUcr 
fnue% au,’ to curry the e1icstnuthoi*se Shak- 
siHTc. Hen TV, part ii v l, iist-s curry in 
this sense without appciidiiig /«?'«!/ r 

If I had .1 Milt to M-xstor Shallow , I woiiM hiiiiioiir 
Ins iiirn, if to his men, 1 would r»;rvwitli .Masicrt 
.Slullnw Skill- 

Tlie form to eumj fare! was used Iiy old 
authors 


N< It her yet let .my irui 
after this wist* 


I r«crr Xf 7 e/ with himself 
flint.] 


Curry (ku'ri), « flVr khvrdi, juice, liroth 1 
I kind of sauce mindi used in India, I'on- 
tuining cayenne iK*piM;r. garlic, turmeiic, 
conantler sectl, ^iiger. and other slrmig 
sfdees It is iNiureil on the food, wliieti is 
hence spoken of as curried rice, fowl, dsc 
2. A stew of fish, fowl, ifcc , cookcil with 
ciirry-saiice 

Curry (ku'ri), rt pret A pp curried; ppr. 
curry my To flavour with currj* 
Curry-comli (ku'n-kom). m, (.‘^ee ro.MM ] 
An mill instrument or comb with very short 
teetii, for combing and cleaning horses 
Curry-comb (kii'n-kono. r / To rui» ilown 
or eomii with a cmrj-ctunb 
Currying (ku'ri-ing), w l Tlie act of rnb- 
biiiu down a horse 2 Tlie art of dressing 
skins after they are tanned, for the pur- 
txjscs of the shoeiiiaker. saddler, coatdi and 
liariiues maker, «&c , or of giving them the 


ueceasary smootlmeu, luatre, colour, and 
suppleness. 

Curry-powder (ku'ri-pou.ddr). n. A con- 
diment used for making curr}', composed of 
turmeric, coriander seed, giniror, and cay- 
enne-pepper, to whieh salt, doves, carda- 
moms, pounded ciimamoii, onions, garlic, 
and scraped cocoa-nut may be added at 


(kOrs), t>.(. pret. cursed; pp. ^rsed 


pleasure 

Curse (l 


or curst; ppr. curHiuy. [A Sax. cursian, to 
curse, perhaps lit. to execrate by the sign of 
the cross. ]>> metathesis from cross (which 
see). Hut it is doubtful if A Sax. cars, curs 
a curse, lias any connoction with cross ] 
1. To utter a wish of evil against one; to 
imprecate evil upon; to call for mischief 
or injury to fall upon; to execrate. 

Thou bhalt imt no w the ruler of thv people. 

i*x xxii vS. 

Curs* me this peojile, fur thrv are too mighty for me. 

Nmn xxii 6. 

Hoiice -- 2 To bring a curse on by wishing or 
imprecating evil to or upon; to bloat; to 
blight. 

.Sure some fell fiend h.ct curved oiir line. 

That cnwaril should be son ot iiiiiie So If. Scoff. 

3 To injure; to subject to evil; to vox, 
hariiBB, or torment with grout cabuuittes. 

On iiiiMious realms .'tnd barbarous kings mipohe 
Thy pl.igiies. <11x1 ntrre ’em with siilIi sons .xs thnse. 

Pofe 

Curse (k6rs). r i To utter iiiiprccations: to 
nttirm or deny with imprceatioiis of divine 
veugeanee; to use blasplicnioiis or profane 
language; to swear 

Then beg.in he U <a*'ieand to swe.tr M.it xxvi. 74. 

Curse (k^rs), u. l Maledietion; the expres- 
sion t>f n wish of evil to another, impreeatiou 
tif evil 

Shimei . . . whi> i iirsi d me with a grietmis lurve. 

I Ki II S. 

They entered into ,1 < urse, and into .in o.iih. 

Nell * ag. 

2 Kvil solemnly or in passion invoked upon 
tme 

The priest shall write .dl thrse mrsei in .i bonk, 
Num V -It, 

3 lliat which brings evil or severe atllie- 
tn>n, tornifuit; great vexation ‘The etuu- 
riion cMm'tif mutikind, folly anti igiioraiire ' 
Shak 

1 wilim.iki tliisu'.'ar/f'.i to.ill ii.itioiis jer xxvi 0. 

4 Koiideiimiitioii; stmteiicc of divine ven- 
geance oil sinners 

(. lirc.l ii.ith rtslecmed us Irom tIu tnr\c nf the law. 

(i.il III It 

Curse of Scotland, in card -play iny, the nine 
of diamotuls Vanoiisbypotlit'scs have been 
set n]> as to file origin of this plivasc: as. 
(hat It was the curd mi which the ‘ Itutcher 
Imke’ wrote a eriicl •inlcr after Ciilloiicn: 
but the idirase was in list' licfoiv, tliat 
it Is a corruption of cross oj Scotland, 
the nine diainoiitiH being arrniigcil sotiie- 
wbat like a .S( Andrew’s (Tosh, that, in 
the game of Pope Joan, the nine of tlia- 
inoiid!. IK (be l^ojir, of whom the Scotch have 
an csiicciai horror, that a cross of lo/eiiges, 
like the nine of diiunonils, formed thoai’nisof 
('idonrl Parker, who eommaniled witli great 
severity in Scotland, after the death of 
Charles 1 , also (and this is most proimhly 
the true explanation), that it represented 
the heraldic iiearings of the Karl of Stair, 
wdio was detested for his share in the mas- 
sacre of (Ilencoc SVN Malediction, exe- 
cration, lian, anatliema. excommunicHtlon, 
affliction, tfiniieiit 

Cursefkfirs), n I A form tif O Ji krroe, a cress, 
A Sa\ cerse 'Wisdom nml wit now is 
not worth a kerse * Piers I’hnnnan I A 
eress: a word used only in such phrases as 
‘not to care a curse’, ‘imt worth a curse’. 
Needless to say that tlic meaning eotnnioiily 
attached to the word is cimiHer. 

Cursed (kfu-s'ed), P and a 1 Execiated; 
atflieted, vexed; tormented, idusted b> a 
curse 

Ia*l u*. fly till-. I uned pl.c c Milton. 

2 Deserving n curse . exeeraldc; hateful; 
detestable , abominable, wicked ' Cursed 
thoughts. ’N/icr/r. 3 Vexatious, troiitdesonie. 
‘ThisrMrxc(/,quan*cl * Pryden 'Wounding 
thorns and cursed thistles ' Prior. 

Cursedly (kers'ed-ii), adv In a cursed man- 
ner, eiionnously, miserably; in a milliner tti 
tie cursed or detested 

Curseduess (kfTs'ed-nes), n. 1 llie state of 
being iimlei a curse, or of lifting doometl to 
ftxecrntion or to evil - 2 t Hlaspheiiioiis, 
profane, or evil sfu'erh; cursing 

He. inniith is fiill of cursediievs. 

Of fraud, ilei eil, and giiilc 

Old tnefrual version 0/ Psalms. 


ch, eftain; th, 8c. lueA; 


J.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; 7B, (Aen; tli, (4in; w, irig; wh, toAig; zh, azure.— See K«Y. 
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CURTTLE 


Cnner (k6nf6rX n. One who cnnei or ntten 
Bcime. 

Ouxiblpt (k^r'fthip), n. (BeeCUR.] Aludi- 
crone title of addreas (on type of lordship, 
warship), as indinatinf? the currish, snarl- 
ing, or lueaii disposition of the person ad- 
dressed. 

How durst th*. I •.ay. oppoh<< thy rurship 
'Gainst Anns, •lutiiority, .iiid worshipT Httdtbra-s. 

Ourilng(k£rs'ing), n. Execration; the utter- 
ing of a curse; a dooming to vexation or 
misery. 

Clod in /■Mrj'iMjf' gives us better gifts 
Than men in idessing. h H Prowtttue 

CurBitor (kf’sr'si-t^r), n. (From the L rur/to, 
eurnifo, to run.l 1. in England, a clerk in the 
Court of (.liancery, whose liUKiiiess was to 
make out r>riginal writs 'Die oittce was 
abolished hy fi and (t Wm IV Ixxxii 'Die 
ofllcu of enrsitor banm. who adiiiiiiistered 
oaths to sheritfs, bailiffH, fuiK’tionarieh of 
the customs, Ac., was abolished by 10 and 
20 Viet Ixxxvi. 2 t A courier or runner. 
*CursitWM to and fro ' IloUund 
OUTBlve (ki’T'slv), a fit rortitvo, running 
Heu CouKSK and CuitiiKNT ) Running; flow- 
ing. -Carsttic hnnil. 111 writing, a running 
hand 

Cursively (ker'siv-li), nilo In a running 
iniiiiner: fluently 

OUTBOr (kf'risf'r). n ( b , a runner J Any part 
of a niutheiiiatical iiistniinent that slides 
backward and forward upon aiioiher fuirt, 
as the piece in an ei|iiiiioctial ring-dial that 
slides to tlic day of the month, or the jioint 
that slides along a beani-cotiifiass, Ac 
OurBoraryt (ki-r'so-ra-rl), n cursory; liasty; 
running rapidly over ‘ With u ntrsmary 
eye ’ Shak | A doubtful reading.] 
CurBOrOB (kf>r Ho'rOx), n pi fL , runners ] 

1 'I'lie riimiei-H, an order of birds(corrc8pond- 
ing to the family Struthioriida* of most or- 
nitliologists, the older Jintita* of others), so 
iiained from their remurknlilc velocit> in 
running 'Die wings are but little deve- 
loped, and are totally irienpalile of raising 
the birds from the ground, and the breast- 
bone is flat and not keeled ns in other birds. 
Jleiice the name Ratita* (L mtis, a raft). 
'Die utmost iliut th<* w’ings eaii accomplisli 
is to assist the jiowerful run, wliicli is 
effected by the strong ami highly dcvelopial 
legs 'Die order eomprises tin* ostrleh, the 
easMowary, tin' (‘iiiu, rlieii, iiud the apteryx 

2 A name given to those spiders wliich 
make no wolw, luit cutcli their prey hy swift 
pursuit, Hueh us the wolf-sphler (bycosa) 

ClurBOrlal ( ker so'rl-al), (f 1 Adapted for 
riiiiuiiig; IIS, the legs of a dog are cursorial 
2 Cf or pertiiiiiiiig to the Cursorcs; as, the 
eursurial order of birds. 

OurBOrily (kiVsb-H-ll), adv fSee CrnsoilY.] 
In a riiimiug or hasty iimiiiuT; slightly; 
hastily, without attention; as, I read the 
jiuper curitonly 

ChirsorlneBB (ktr'sd-ri-ues), u Blight view 
or iitteiitioii 

OUTBOrlUB (Ki^r-so'i'i-us), n. A genus of gral- 
Intorial hinls. forming the sub-family Ciirso- 
rime of some naturalists, belonging to the 



llr.izt.*n-wiiigpd ('oiirser (C 


plover ti'ibe, including thost' binls which, 
h'om the limited development of their wings, 
ain< uiiuhle hi fly. hut whleh from the sise 
and strength of their h*gs inisscss superior 
powers of running 'Die bill is long, as also 
the legs; and the mandibles are arched and 
comprossi'd tow imls their exirt'miiles. 'Fo 
tills genus belong the black -liellleil eourier, 
the braxen-wlngetl courser, and the cream- 
coloured courser or swift-foot, liiese birds 
chiefly iiihahit Africa 

OUTBOXy (kiVsii-ri). a. [L. eursorius, fnmi 
cursus Bee ('OURSB.] 1. Running: hasty; 


slight; superficial; careless; not exercising 
close attention; as, a cursory reader; a euf- 
wry view. 

The regard I have ever Ijonie in my mind towards 
men of enimenre . . . led me at my leisure to make 
cursory collections out of my Ixiuks of their lives and 
actions. Strype. 

Truth or reality is not th.it which lies on the surface 
of things and can be perceived by every cursory ob- 
server. Catrd 

2 t Running alKUit; not station^. 'Their 
carsonf men ’ Vroeecdiuys against Garnet 
BVN liasty. superficial, slight, careless, de- 
sultory, inattentive. 

CurBt ( kei-st), a | Prohal »ly from mrse. W odg- 
woiid refers it to tlie O £ crus, wrathful, 
and connects it with Fr. courroux, wrath ] 
i^'rowiird: peevish; snarling; ill-tompored; 
crusty 

1 hey are never curs/ hut when they arc 
7 hough his mind 

Ue ne'er so curs/, his tongue is kind. Croshatv. 

CUTBtflllt (k^'rst'ful). a Crusty; peevish; ill- 
iiatiired 

Curstfollyt (kfTst'ful-li). adv. Crustily; 
peevishly, ill-naturedly. ‘ Curst/ully mod.’ 
Marxton 

CUTBtly (ki^rstli), adv. Crustily; maliciously. 

With ii.ttc the wise, with scorne the s.uiits. 

I'.veriiuire are curs/ly crost Syhts/er, Du Bar/as. 

CurBtneBS (kcrst'nes), n I’t'evishncss; ma- 
limity, frowardiiess; erahhedness; surliness. 

‘ The curst ness of n shrew.' Dryden. 

Curt. Contraction for current, used in cor- 
resjiondetice, Att.. to signify the present 
month 

Curt (kArt), a. |L. curtus j 1. Short; concise. 

In Homer we find not a few of these s.ig.inrius cur/ 
sentciu es, into which men unarrustonied uilh books 
.ire fund of compressing their cxpcrn'iu e of hiini.in 
life J'ntJ. Blatkie. 

2 Bliort and dry. tart. 

‘ I know Hlt.it you .ire going to miy.' observed the 
gentleratin in .i cur/, grumsh voue l^tsraeli 

Curtail (kAr-laV). v t fFr. emrt, short, and 
tattler, tii cut ) To cut off the end ora part 
of; to dock, as, to curtail words. hem‘t!. in a 
more general sense, to shorten in any niaii- 
iier; to aliridge, to tliniinish: sometimes fol- 
lowed by of, in wdileb ease there is a remote 
objuet to the verb 

Then why should we ourselves .abriilgr, 

And (ur/,n/ our own pnvilcgcT Hudthras. 

1 that am cur/atled of ail f.iir proportion. 
Deformed, nnhnisheil Shak 

Curtail Curtail-dog (kArital, kArital-dog), 
n (D.rr courtault, conrtaut Fr court, i 
short, and modified tt*niiination ard, as in 
dnxtard, drunkard | 1 A dog whose tail is 
cut ofl', aceonliiig to the forest laws, its 
owner being hindered from eoursing — 2 Jn 
later usage, a eoninioii tiog not iiieant for 
sport, a (log that lias missed his game 
Hope IS .1 lurfitt,' doji; in some .itfnirs. Shak 

Curtaller (kAr-tnrAr), H One who curtails; 
OIK' who cuts ofl or shortens anything 
Curtailment (kAr-turment). n A cutting 
oft; a shortening, a diminution; retreiK'h- 
meiit; ns, the people demand g curtailment 
of the ox(n.'ndlture 

Curtall-atep (kiVtnl-step), n. The first or 
iHittom step of a stair, when it is fliiished 
at its outer end, or end farthest from tht* 
wall, ill the form of a scroll 
Curtain (kiVtiu). u |Fr. court ine; It. eor- 
tvia; L L eortiun. a little court; L. cortina, 
a elrele, as of a tlieatre, from cors, cortis, u 
court .Bee CovuT. i%unp. L. aultrum, a 
curtain, from aula, a hall or court | 1. A 
hanging cloth or screen which may lie con- 
tracted or expanded at pleasure so as to 
admit or exidude the light, ('onceal or dis- 
cover anything, as a cloth hiuigiiig round 
a iH'd or befoiv a window ; the movable ; 
scm’ii in a theatre or like place serving ^ 
to conceal the stage' from the 8i)ectatorR — 
2. Ill fort that part of a rampart wiiich is 
between the flanks of two bastions, or be- 
tween two gates, bordered with a parapet, 
liehliid w ht(*h the soldiers stand to tire on 
the covered way, and into the moat Sec 
Bastion for Initli definition and cut • 3. In 
Serin, a tent; a habitation Hah iii. 7 - 
To drop the curtain, to close the scene, to 
end. f/ic curtain falls, tile play comes to an j 
end, the scene closes, to raise the enrtain, ' 
the curtain rises, to <»pen the play or scene, } 
the play or sc'eiie ofiens. j 

Tnilv and benutifuU> ha« Scott said of Swift, * the t 
stage darkened eic the curtain Ml ' 

LhtifuhfTiS Kney of IM 

" To draw the curtain, to coiieoal an object; i 
to refrain from exhibiting, describing, or j 
desoautlug on; as, wo dratr the curtain over 


hia failings. --RsAtVul the curtain, in con* 
cealment; in secret. 

Curtain (kAr'tin). v.t To inclose with, or 
as with, curtains; to furnish with curtains. 

Whose eyelids turtatned up tlieir jewels dim. Keats. 

Curtain-lecture (kAr'tin-lek-tur), n. A 
lecture or reproof given behind the curtains 
or in lied by a wife to her husband. 

Wh.it endless brawls by wives are bred I 
The curtaindecture makes a mournful bed. 

Dryden. 

Curtal (kAr'tal), n. A horse or dog with a 
docked tail. 


I'd give bay curtal and his furniture. 

My mouth no more were broken tlian these boys'. 

Shak. 

Curtal (kArital). a. Short; abridged; brief. 
Curtal-az (kArital-aks), n. Same as Curtlax, 
Curtal-fmr (kArital frl Ar), n. | For curtU- 
friar— curtUage, a court-yard, and friar.] 
'Die brother who acted as porter at the 
court-gate of a monastery 

Who h.ith seen our chaplain? Where Is niir curtate 
frtnrf .Sir It”. Scoa. 


Curtall-dog (kArt'al-dog), n. Bame as 
Curtail, n. 

Curtate (kArt'at), a. [L curt atus, from eurto, 
to shorten. | .Shortened ; reduced Cur- 
tate distance (of a planet), in astrun. the dis- 
tance between the sun or cartli and that 
point where a periiendie.iilnr let fall from 
the planet meets the plane of the ecliptic. 

Curtation (kert-iVshon). n. [Sec CURTATR.j 
In astron. tlie difference between a planet’s 
true distanee from the sun and the curtate 
distance. 

CurteiXL Curtana (kAr-tun', ker-tiVna), n. 
[Froniiicing apparently curtailed J Tlie 
jiointless sword, caiTied before the kings of 
England at their enronatiun, and emhle- 
inatically considered us the sw'ord of mercy. 
It is also called the sword of Edward the 
('oufesHor 

Curtei8,t a [Fr ] Courteous Chnuecr. 

CurtelaBSet (kt'r'tel-as). n. Same as Curtlax. 

Curtesy (kert'e-si), n. Same as Curtsy (which 
sue). 

Curtilage (kAr'ill-uj), n [(l Kr. courtilage, 
from courtil, a eoiirt-yard, from L cors, cortis, 
a court J In law, a court-yard, backside, or 
))iee.e of ground, lying near and belonging 
to a dwelling-bonse; tbi' limit of the pre- 
mises within which housebreaking can be 
committed 

Curtlax, Curtleax (k(‘'r't1-nks), n. [Seo CuT- 
LAHS.] One of the forms given to the French 
emitelas, properly signifying a short crooked 
sword; but aciiiuring in England some refer- 
ence to a short axe, as if curtal axe 

Curtly (kiTt'li), adv In a curt niaiiiier. 

CurtneSB (kArt'm's). u Sliortiiess; concise- 
ness; tartncBs. as of manner 

Curtsy (kiM't'si), u [Wedgwood thinks 
that this word is not simply a moditlcutioii 
of couitesy, but that it comes throiigli ITov. 
J5 eurehy, ciireh, crutch, a curtsy, from L. 
crux, a ci-oss, the fundanieiital meaning 
being to ))iii one's self into the I'everent 
attitude of one who maki's the sign of the 
cross 'Die Italian jihruhc, jar cruce, t() 
cross tlie uniih on the breast, often joined 
with bowing or kneeling. siip]u>rts this ] A 
courtesy or gesture of respect by a female. 
See Ci)i:bte.sy 

Curtsy (kAri'si), v i Jiret A pp. curtsied; 
ppr. curtsying. To drop or make a curtsy. 


7 he bird of |iar.iihM‘ .is if she shrunk 

under the ovt rwhehniiig (;riii-iii)K Disraeli. 

Curucui, n The native name of a Brazilian 
bird of the woodpecker kind. Trogon Curu- 
eui It is alMiut Pd inches in length, of 
very solitary' liabith. being found only in the 
decfH'st foivsts, and has its name from the 
melancholy note the male utters at pairing 
time See 'PROtioN 

Curule (ku'rol). a (L curulis, pertaining to 
a chariot, belonging to the Roiiiuii chair of 
state, usually derived from curnis, a chariot. 

Pott suf^gests its 
connection with 
curvus, crcMiked.] 
1 Belonging to a 
chariot --2. W- 
vileged to sit in 
a curule chair; 
as. the on rule ma- 
gistrates — Cu- 
rule chair or seat, 
among the Ro- 
mans, a sort of 
raised embel- 
lished chair or 
■eat of iv(^r>, gold. Ac., placed in a chariot^ 
wherein the chief olBcers of Rome were 



Curule Chair, from drawing 
found in Pompeii 


Fate, fHr, fat, fgU; uid. met, hAr; pine, pin; nOtc. not, mhve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil. pound; u. Sc. abitne; f, Sc. toy. 
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front to be carried into council Tt was I 
also a mark of distinction for dictators, i 
consols, pnetors, censors, and ediles, who ' 
were from this circumstance called eurtUe \ 
magistrates. Ounile chairs were of various ■ 
shapes, but the one Kenerally used was a 
stool without a back, so made as to be folded 
up and opened asain in the manner of a 
camp-stool 

Curorlet (ku-r«5i*'let), n. A sort of plover. 
Crabb. 

Curyant, Curval (k^rv'ant, kSrv'al), a. In 
her. curved or bowed 

Ourvate, Curvated (kerv'at. k^rv'at-ed), a. 
[See CURVE.] Curved; bent in a regular 
form. 

Curvation (kferv-a'shon), n. The act of 
bending or curving 

Curvative (kei*v'a-tiv), a. In hot having 
leaves whoso margins are slightly turned up 
or down without any sensible bending in- 
wards. 

Curvature (kftr\''a-tur), n. [L. CHrmtura. 
See Curve ] A bending in a regular form; 
the continual bonding of a line from a rec- 
tilineal direction The curvature of a line is 
tlu‘ peculiarmaimcr of its bending or tlcxuiv, 
by which it becomes a curve of such and such 
peculiar properties. Thus the cumitun' of a 
circle is such, that every point in tlie circuin- ; 
fereiice is etiiially distant from a point within 
called the centre, and so the curvature of , 
the same circle is everywhere the same; but : 
the curvature in all other curves is continu- 
ally varying —Circle n/ eurmturc. or circle 
of the Htinic curoature, a circle which touchc.>) 
a curve in a point, so that no other circle 
touching it in the same point can pass be- 
tween it and the curve Rndiu'* of curva- 
ture, the radius of the cindc of curvature ; 

Doutilc curvature, a term ajtplied to tlie 
curvature of a line whieli tw'ists. so that all 
tlie parts of it do nut lie in the same plant*. 

the rhumb line or the loxodromic curve 
Ciurve (k^rv). a. [J*. curruv, crooked, wiience 
curve, to bend. SeeCuun. | Jieiiding, crooked; 
inflected in a regular form and w'ithout 
angles; as, a curve line, which may be cut 
by a straight liiu* in more points tiian one 

A atri>e line is tli,u uhirh is neither .1 straight line 
nor Loniposeti of strtiiglil hiw's N II t/'iUr. 

Curve (kfu'v). n l A hemling in a rt'guhir 
form and without angles; that which is 
lient without luigles, a lIcMire - 2 In geom 
a line which may la* cut by a right hue 
in more points titan one; a line whieti I 
changes its direction at every point, a line | 
in which no three consecutive i>oiiitH lie in , 
the same direction. Tlie doctrine of curves 
and of the flgurcs and solids gcncratcti from 
them constitutes what is culled the highei 
geometry, and forms one of tlic most liil»*r- 
estmg ami im]iortunt branches of muthe 
inatieal science Turve lines arc uistin- 
guished into algebraical or geomctrieul, and 
tnuiseemlental or meehaiiieid. 'I’hc varie- 
ties of curves arc innumerable, that Is, they 
have different degrees of liciiding or curva- 
ture 'riie curves most generally referred 
to, besides the lurele, are the ellipse, the 
parabola, ami the hyperbola, to whieb may 
be added tlie cycloid Algehraic riirvcn, 
those in whieli the relation lietweeii tlie 
abHcissa and the ordinate is expressed by an 
algebraic equation, called the eqiuilion of 
the curve — Trameemlcntal cnrrrs, tliose in 
which the relation between the aliseissuniid 
the ordinate is not e.\pressed by an alge- 
braic, blit by a differential equation Alge- ; 
braUi eurvcH of the Jirv* order, those i>f which j 
the equation consists of two dimensions, us | 
the circle, ellipse, parabola, ami liyjKTbohi . 
—Algebraic carves if the gveoiid order, those ; 
whose e(|uatioii rises U> the third degree, j 
and 80 on. Curves are said to he of the I 
same siieeies, in whii’h the motion of tin* [ 
describing point is regulated l>y the same , 
mathematical law —Mechanical curves are , 
such as do not admit of being expressed 
analytically, and which have no known 
etpi.Htion - A nticliiuil and synch lull carvi’g, • 
in geol tonus applied to the elevations ami . 
depressions of undulating surfaces of strata. I 
•See Anticlinal and svncli.nal ' 

Curve (k6rv). vt pret & pp curved; pjtr. \ 
curving (Sec the adjective J To IkukI; to , 
crook; to inflect ‘The tongue is drawn ; 
back or curved. ' Holder i 

Curve (kfirv), r i To have a curved or bent j 
fonii; as, to curve inwanls. 

Out again 1 cuf^’r .■'ind flow TfitHysen. I 

Curved (k^^rvd). pp or a Itent; regularly ' 
inflected; formed into a curve. -SvN Crook- 
ed, iucun'ated, awry 


OnrvednflflS (k^rv'ed-nes). n. The state of 
being carved. [Rare.] 

CurvemlHTeM (k^rv-em-brI'6-6), n. pf. 
[Curve and einht^o.] In hot, plants having 
a curved embryo. 

Curvet (k6r-vet0, n. [It. corvetta; Fr. cotir- 
bette. See CrKVB J 1. In the manige, a 
particular leap of a horse when ho raises 
Imtli his fore-legs at once, equally advanced, 
and as his fore-legs are falling he raises his 
hind-legs, so that all his legs are raised at 
once. - 2. A prank; a frolic. Johnson. 
Curvet (kfT-vet'), v.i. fit. eorvettare; Fr. 
courbettcr ] 1 To leap; to hound; to make 
a curvet 

Anuii he rears upright, curvets, and leaps. SMaJt. 
2 To leap and frisk. 

Cry, holl.i! to thy tongue. I pr'ythee; it currvts 
utisc.uainablv Shnk 

Curvet (kt'r-vet'), V t. pret. A pp. curvetted; 
I»pr cunietting. To cause to make a (Uir- 
vot; to cause to make an upward spring 
•The upright leaden spoilt curvetting its 
liquid filament into it ‘ Landor. 
Curvlcaudate (ki'r-vi-ka'dat). a | L. eun'us, 
crooked, and cauda, a toil ) llavmg a curved 
<»r crooked tail 

CurvlcoBtate (ki'r-vi-koH'tat), a. { L. curvus, 
crooked, and costa, a rib | Marked witli 
small bent ribs 

Curvldeiltate (kcr-vi-den'tat). a |L cur- 
vus, crooked, and dens, dentis, a tooth } 
Having curved teeth 

CurvifoUate (ki*'r-vi-f<Vli at). fi |L curvus, 
crooktMl. and folium, a leaf 1 Having re- 
llecteil leaves. 

Curvifonn (kt'rv'i-form). a [L curvus, 
cixioked. and forma, a foiiii ) Having a 
curved form. 

Gurvlllnead (ki‘rv-i-lin e-ad), n |Hee Ouit- 
VILINKAK.] An iiistrumeiit for dcseri lung 
curves 

Curvillneax, Curvillneal (kt rv i-iin'e t r, 
kerv-i-Iiti'e-al), a (I curvus, bent, and 
liuea, a line 1 Having n eiirve line; eonsist- 
iiig of curve Hues, bounded by curve lines; 

as. a carviliuear figure 
Curvillnearlty (kerv-i-lin'e'ai'"i ti). n 1’he 

state of being eiirvihiicar, or of consisting 
in curve lines 

Curvillnearly (kt*rv- i-li n 'e-»^r-1 i), adv 1 1 1 a 
curvilinear manner 

Curvlnervato, Curvinerved (kAr-vi-nfii v'- 

at, ker \ i-m'rvd'k « (I crooked, 

ami nervus, a nerve | Having the veins or 
nen'ures cun c«l 

Curvlxig (ktirv'ing), n A curve; a winding 
form 

CurviroBtral (kfTv- i-nm'trul), a (1 cm was, 
crooked, and rostrum, a beak 1 In ornith. 
having a crooked beak, as the cross bills 
CuTTlty (k^rv'l-ti), n [I vurvitas, from 
curvus, crooked | A bending in a regular 
form, crookedness. 

CurVOgraph (ken'o-graf), H IL vurrus, 
crooked, and fJr. grnphn, to write | An 
arcograph (whicli see) 

CUBCO-Cllllia, CUBCO-bark (kus'kiVehi-na, 
kqs'kd-bark), n The bark of Cnirhona 
pnhescens, wliieb comes from (’iizeo in the 
fHiiitlierii parts of Lower I’ent. and is ex 
ported from Areqiiipti It contains a pecii- 
liiir alkaloid (’ailed cusco-cincboiiiiie, or ciis- 
coiiine, which resembles cim boniiii* in its 
]ih>sicHl (|iialities, but diflers from it m its 
ebemieal ]u*operties 1 1 is synonymous witli 
arieme (which sec) When applied medicin- 
ally It excites wurmtli in the H>stem, and is 
therefore recomiiieiided to be given in cold 
intermittciits and low tyjdioid staU’s of the 
system. 

CuBco-dnchonlne, CuBconlne (kpsko-sin- 
ko-nin. kqs'ko-idn), n An alkaloid iditidiicd 
from the bark of Cinchona pubescens See 
<;i sro-ciii.NA 

CUBCUB (kiis'kus), n A genus of marsupial 
(piadrupeds found in Australia, now referrod 
to Plialaiigista 

CuBCUta (kiis'kfi-ta or kus-ku'ta), n. [ From 
kechout, its Arabn; mum; ) iHxblur, a genus 
of piii’iLsitic ]ilHntH,nat. order (^mvolviilai^ctc. 
They arc sleiidf’r, branched, leafless, twining, 
annual parasites, with small flowei’s in com- 
pact heads About forty sfiecies are kn(»wii 
from teiii)>crate and tropical regions. 'I'wo 
species are natives of England, C. eunrpea, 
found on nettles, vetches, and other plants, 
and C A><//q/M(uin,onfiirse,thyTne.hcather, 
clover, Ac Several exotic siieeies have been 
introduced with cultivated seeds, as flax 
and clover. 

CUBhat (kqsh'at). n. [h..i^v^x,eusreots.'\ The 
ring-dove or wood-pigeon (ColumJba palum- 
bus). 


kimi of dance formerly vi'ry common at wed- 
1 a cushion played an imjior- 


Far ben thy dark green planting's shade 
The cushat ^roodles ain’ruusly. raHuahiU. 

CuBliew-llird (kush'u-bt'rd), n. Ourax 
pawn, a bird resembling the curassow, but 
baying a large, oval, bony knob of a fine 
blue colour on the up|»cr mandible of its 
bill. It is sometimes called tlie galented 
curassow. 

CuBhlon (kRsh'on), n. [Fr. coussin; It eus- 
duo, as if from a hypothetii'nl culcitinum, 
dim. of L cidcita, a ciisbion.J 1 A pillow 
for a seat, a soft pad to be placed on a chair; 
a bag stuffed with wool, cotton, hair, or 
other f^ft material 2 Anything n'sombling 
a cushion, ns any stiifted or ))iidded surface. 
S]H*c.iflcaIly («) A bag «if leather filled with 
sand, used by engravers to support the 
plate. (/») A stufllng of tine tow or wool, 
covered with baither, on a board, nseil by 
gilders for receiving the leaves of gold from 
the paper, in order to its being cut into 
proper sizes and figures (c) 'I'be rubber of 
an electrical mat'bine Hoc Ki'iiitKii ((/)Tlie 
padded side or edge of a billiiinl-table. ~-3. A 
kin<‘ 

dings, in whieli i 
tantpart - Lady’s cushion, a vlnnt, as))ecies 
of Siuifraga NVa-nWiioM, sea pink orthrift. 
a Hjieeies of stnticc. 

CuBhlon (kiisli'oii), v.t. 1. To sent on or 
as on a cushion. * Cushioned up in thronea* 
Rohnybroke.~-2. To fiiniisli with ciisbions; 
us, to cushion a seat; to cushion a chaise - 
;i To cover or 
(‘oiiceal witli or 
as with II cu- 
shion 

CuBlilon - capi- 
tal (kpsli'on- 
kap-it-al), n. in 
arch. II capital 
so sculptured as 
to aiipear like a 
cushion presstal 
upon by the 
weight of its en- 
tabluturo, viuy 
(’oninioii in in- 
dian buildings; 
also applied to 
the Norniiin ca- 
pital, consisting 
of a cube roumlcd off at its lower extremi- 
ties 

CuBhlon-danoe (kush'on-dans), n. Same os 
Cushion, 3. 

CuBhlonet (kqsh'on-ei). n A littb* cushion. 
CuBhion-rafter (kuKb'on-raft-t’r). n. In 
arch a principal brace (which see. under 
ITlINOII'AI., a ) 

CuBhlony (kush'on-i), a. (Uishion-shapcd 
and soft 

A <1 I hfir.utpr with n flat .ind rnrhioMy 

lUikrns. 

CUBk (kiisk), n A northern Jtritisli fish of the 
cod family, the tusk or lorsk See 'I'okhk. 
CUBkllli (kiis'kiii), n A kind id‘ drill king-clip. 
CUBp (kuH]t), n I cusjtis. a point ] 1 In 
astron tlic point or horn of the crescent 
moon or other crcscmit-shaped Intiiinary 
2 In astrol the beginning or first eiitraneo 
of nn> house in tli(« calciibitions of nativi- 
ties 3 \\\ math a term used for the pidiil 
or corner foniMMi by two branclies of the 
same or different curves meeting and ter- 
mimitiiig tii(;rc 4. In arch a term apjilied 



Norman ('i shnm i.i|>it.il. 



I, Momiiiicnlfif F'dw III., WcstmiiiMrr Alibrylhraks). 
St, ll'.nry VII (.hriiH:l (, Moniiiii<-nl of .Sir 
J.in<> ■ 1 loiJi'l.iH, I luaglaik Church 4. licaiichatiip 
t'ha|frl, Warwick 

to the points of the small ares or foliations 
terminating the internal curves of the tre- 


ch, eAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g.go; J.joh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, (Acn; th, (Ain; w, trig, wh, wAig; zh. azure.— See Key. 
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foiled, cinque-foiled, dsc , hearle of Gothic 
windows and panels; also, the pendant of a 
pointed ar(*h -~ri In zoo{. the prominence 
on the molar teeth 

Cuiparta-Uark {knsp-a'ri.a.bilrk). n. An- 
tftMtiim-hark (wlilch see) 

CusjWln, Cutparlne (kusp'a-rin, kusp'a- 
riii), n. A tion-uKoti/.ed crystallizablo sub- 
stance obtained from the bark of thf! true 
anuimtura (ChtJtparia ff>hrifitga). It is wd- 
iibTe in al<'(»hol. and slightly so in water. 
Ouipatad (kusp'at-ed), a. Kndiuff in a cusp 
or point; pointed. {Rare or <»bsoleic.] 
Cuspad (kuspt). a. Furnished with a cusp; 
cusp-shaiMid 

OufpldBl (kusp^id-a1). a EndiiiK in a point 
Cuipidatet (kuspMd-at), V t 'i'o make eus])- 
idate or pointed; tr» sharp<;n. 

Ouspidate, Oiiipidated (kusp'id ut, kusp'- 
id-at-ed), a (L. etitejmlutm, fr<»in runjutt, a 
point] Having a sharp end. like ibe jwiiiit 
of a spear; terniinatiiiK in a bi iHtly point: 
applied it» leaves whieli are tipped with a 
spine, ns in thistles 
ClUipll (kus'pis), 11 f li I A point 

0lUI8(kns), n An 7\iii»*ric*aniMn, said by some 
to lie a «*oiitra<‘llon of in tin* sense 

of a |K*rsoii that one has to deal with; by 
others, with more probability, to be a etir- 
niptioii of riOKf, a person devoted to or de- 
M'rvinu daTiination, as. a darned cimk. 
OuSBer, Cursoiir (kus'sf*r, kur'si'-r), n A 
stallion |S(‘oteh j 

llifii li<‘ r.iiii|i.iiiii< '! (Irrw lii<. '.word— for ye 
kni .1 K'v lll•el tuwrr b.ir, iia tlit* detl 

.Sir //' .Sffl// 

CuBtard (kiis'b'rd), n. f Probably a eorrup- 
tioii of (1 K cruHtadr, a kind of stew sensed 
III* ill a raised ernst. J A composition of 
milk and ei;irs, sweetened, and baked or 
lioiied, 1’orniinu an aKreealilu kind of food 
CUBtard-apple ('kiis'Uird-ap'pl), n I From 
ei/WonV, from tile. ^ellowisii pulp | The fruit 
of Amnm rvht'uUtUi, a native of the West 
Indies, but cultivated in all tropical coun- 
tries it is a larue, dark-brown, roundisli 
fruit, sometimes called litiliock's heart, from 
its si/e and atipearanee 
CUBtard-COffln (kns't<'«rd'k<if-in), n A term 
usimI by Sliakspere for a pii'ce of raised 
pastry, or upper enist, which co^ er.s (eolllns) 
a custard 

It !•< a ]i.dlr\ < ip. 

A It, a iMiibb', .i ‘.ilk* n pn ShaA' 

CUBtOCk (kiist/ok), n. I From eutfintock, kail- 
htocL] \ eabliai;e stalk oi tlie inner portion 
of it N\ ritteii oflrii CosfpcA-, (Seoteh. ) 

An’ eif tlir tusforAt's sweet «ir soar, 

U I i<ii teli'K*. they tnsle Iheni Kurus 

OuBtodee (kus-Wi-de'). ?» in fate, one wlio 
has the custody or iniardninship of nny- 
ihiiiK; a ciislodian 

CuBtOdla (kiis (o'di-a), n | b | 1. 'I'lie shrine 
of preci4)iis metal. Ill tiie shape of neiitluairal. 
in which tlie liost is carried in ]>roe«‘ssioii on 
eertaiii sidemii oeeiisions ‘J 'I’ln- proees- 
siomil shrine coiiiiiininju; the relies «pf n samt 
OUBtOdlal (kiiN to'di-al), (I Itelatiiij,; to (‘iis- 
tody or uinirdiansliip 

CuBtodlaiu, Custodiam LeaBe ikus to’- 
di am. kus~t«iMi-ain les). n A lease h’om the 
en»Mn nmliT tin* stall of the exclietiiier, by 
whlcli the eustojiy ttf lands. Ac , seized into 
the kiiiin's hiiiids, is tlemiseil <ir eommltted 
ti» stune person as cunttHirv or lessee thereof 
Ttmi/iii 

CUBtodlan <kus-to'di.aT0. II Oni' who has 
the eaie or custody nf iinytiiinK. «s of a 
lilirary, some tntblic building;, Ac 
OUBtOdlanBllip (kus-ttVdi an ship), n The 
oltiee or tiuty of a custodian 
OUBtOdler (kus to'di r<r). u a keeper, a 
KUaniian; one uho Inis tlie care or custody 
of un.vthini); 

Custody ikusTd-di), n |l, caW.idiVi, from 
etfxbw. cunUHiitt. a watciiman, a kecjier | 
1 A keeping: a iruardinc, « are. w;itcli, in- 
spection. for keeping, piescrvation, or secu- 
rity. as. the pristmer was eomniitteti to llie 
eusffxfi/ of the sherilf 

rnili-r tin- 1 usl.fiis, ,«n,i , h.ir^enf ihc sons of Mor.in 
KhAll lu- tiu* of the Ml'cniitcio Niiiti in 

Heiieo 2 Kestraiiit of lllicrty; coiilliie- 
nient: imprisonment. 

U h.it pr.u e will be niven 

To ns ensl.ivcil Init tustudy srvrrc. 

Aiul aiul arlMlr.-irv piinlshinml 

a Defence from a foe. preservation: seeu- 
rlty I Kart' or obsolete ] 

Thcri* w.is pn p.vi*ij » fleet of thirty ships for the 
CHJAsfv ot tile 1..1HOW M- A'.T.tw 

CUBtom (kus'tuuO. n (IT eokftimu, co»- 
tlumua, from i'ongiirtuiliiu-m, ace c»f L rtui- 
tuie futfo.custoiu con .>\ ith .and xttco.atief utn . 


I to be wont or accustomed.] 1. Frequent or 
■ common use or practice; a frequent repeti- 
tion of the same act; hence, way; established 
' manner; habitual practice. 

1 Cus/oM (hffereth from use a* the cause from the 
effect. HI th.it tusfom is by use and ezpei;tence estab- 
lishrd into a law Raleigh. 

' The orailual ronsoHdation of law by the contiolida- 
1 tion of custom is the formation nf something fixed in 
the midst of things th.it are changing, 

Herbert Spencer. 

In law, habitual practice or usage, or the 
estalilishcd and general mode of action 
which obtains in a cominnnity Customs 
are eJ tlier tirurral or local. General ctuttoimi 
are tliom* hIijcIi have prevailed in England 
from time iinnieinorial, and form that coin- 
nion iati, or lex mm ecripta, which is tlie 
cliief foiiiidiitioti of English jurisprudence 
'I'o similar imniemonal usage is to be 
ascribed also various parts of the civil and 
canon law Local cuetome are those usages 
which exist in paiticiilar districts — The 
enetoui of the countrif means the custom ot 
all parts of the eniiutry to which it ean in 
its nature Im* applied.— The cuetout of mer- 
chaiitM. oi lex mercfttona, comprehends the 
laws relating to bills of cxcliange, niereaii- 
tlle contractH, sale, piirehase, and bartei of 
goods, freight, insiiranee, Ac.— 3. A buying 
of goods ; the practice of frequenting a shop, 
manufaetory , Ac., and purchasing or giving 
orders, as, Lite slinpkeeiH.'r bus extensive 
cuatom, OI a good run of eiiHtom ; a mill or 
a maiinfaetiii'er has extensive cuatinn or 
little cuKtom 

I.et him hate yuiir ntstoM, but not your votes 
jtudiAOU 

4. Tribute, toll, or tax; a tax upon com- 
modities eiiteiing or leaving a town, coun- 
try, or speeilled area. 

Keiiderf touhoiu f is due Korn. xlll. 7. 

KiM'ciflcally - f) pi The duties imposed by 
law on inerelmiidiHe iinporte<l or exportetf, 
CUHtoiiiM, ill the I lilted Kingdom, almost 
entirely eoiiHist of taves or d 11 ties eli urged on 
the iiiqiortatioii for eonsiimptioii of foicign 
and coloiitiil nierehiindise, luid eoiniaua- 
tivcly few eoinniodities now pay customs — 
chielly spirits, wines, niul tolaicco The 
managenieiit of the ciiMtoiiis, wliieh was 
formerly distributed among iioanls tlirougli- 
out the eouiiiry, is now vested in one central 
department of the govemment in Jiomiou, 
consisting of a rhainnan, depnty-ehairnian, 
coinuiissioitet, 11 secretary, assistaiii-secre- 
tar.v.aiul iiniiierous other oflleers - Vuhtom, 
JJafnt Cautvin is tlie frequent rejietition 
of the hiime uei, habit being a eustoui con- 
I tinned so long us to develop a leiideiicy or 
iiielimilioii to perform thi' eiisUtinary net. 

I d.ii(’ luit sliiH k my re.idcrs with the di si ription 
of flu mstotut .iiid iii.iiiiiers uf those* barli.iu.iiis. 

HiH'hes 

All habits g.ithcr bv unscon ilrgroes. 

As brooks m.iko nvors, rivers run lo sc.is, Hryden. 

CuBtomt (kus'tuiii). V t 1. 'I'o make fami- 
liar; to aeeustoni.— 2 To giveeuKtum to; to 
supply '^ith eiiHtoiners. 

II .1 sliii<*iii tkt I ^lioiitd li.nt DO shoo* in his shoo, 

but tiiit\ woik. (s hi IS licspokt'ii. ho would bi woakly 
customed K>uon. 

.‘1. To pay duty for at the eiiHtom-house. 
•GooiIh, .'not lawfully cuafometl. IJaeklnyt. 
CUBtOXnable (kus'lnm-a-bl), ft l.t Custom- 
ary; liabitual . usual. 

'I hey list the fitstrmab.'r .idomuigs of the country. 

ref JayUrr. 

2 Hiibjeet to the payiiient of duties called 
customs. 

CUBtomableneBB (kus'tuni-n-bl-nes), /< I're- 
queucy; eonfonnity to custom jKiirc.] 
CUBtOXnably lkus'tuni-a-ldi>. mir Accord- 
ing to custom, in a ciisloiiiary iimnner 
CUBtomarily Ikus'tum-a-ri-li). m/r I See 
t'rsTi^MAUY 1 llubituiilly. commonly. 
CuBtomarlneBB (kus'tum-A-ri nes), u Fiv- 
qiieiicy. eoniinoniiess, hiiliitual use or prac- 
liee 

CUBtOXnary (kus'tum-a-rD, a. (Fr coutu- 
finer I 1 Acconling to custom or to estab- 
lished or common usage . wonted ; usual ; 
as. a cimtomary dn>8s; cuetomary conipli- 
iiicuts. 

1 h.ive here the rustimtar}' gown Sha/t 

2 Ilaliituul; in conunon practice, as, ena- 
tomary vic<*s. 

U e should avoid the prof.wc And irreverent use of 
IiihI's n.iine, b> cursing or tuitamary sweanng 

,4 A/ / illotstui 

8 In law, {a) holding by the custom of the 
luaiiur; as, ettaiontary teuants, who are copy- 


holders. (p) Held by the custom of th# 
manor: as, a euatomary freehold. — Custo- 
mary /reeAoM, a superior kind of copyhold, 
the tenant (who is called a euatomary ten- 
ant) holding, as it is expressed, by copy 
court-mil, but not at the will of the lord.— 
Hyn. llabltua), usual, ordinary, wonted^ 
common, accustomed. 

CuBtomaxy. CuBtumary (kuB'tum-a-rl), n. 
A IkMik containing an account of the customt 
and municipal rights of a city, province, 
<kc. ; as, the euatomary of Normandy. 

It was drawn fruin the old Germanic or Gothick 
eustutnary, from feudal institutions which must be 
considered ns an emanation from that cuttumar^ 

CuBtoxxied(kus'tumd),a. Customary; usu^; 
common ; to which we are accustomed. 
[Rare ] See Acoustomkd 

No common wind, no customed event Shah. 
One morn I missed him on the mstomed hill Gray. 

CuBtOXned (kusaiinid), a Furnished with 
customers. 

CuBtoxxier (kusaum-gr). v. l.t A toll-ga- 
therer. 'Cuatomcra of the small or petty 
customs and of the sulisidy.' Uaekluyt.— 
2. One wlio freiiuents any place of sale for 
the sake of purchasing or ordering goods; a 
purchaser; a buyer; a dealer 

If you love yourselves be you customers at this 
shop of heaven; buy tlie truth. Kp. Hail. 

a. t A common or lewd woman. 

I marry her! what? atustomer! .Shah. 

4 One that a person has to deal with, or one 
that comes across a person: a fellow;. as, a 
queer etixfomer. ‘Proving himself an ugly 
euatomer.' Diekena ‘Customer for you; 
rum ruNtomer too.' Lord Lytton. [Colloq.] 
CuBtoxxier (kus'tum-ftr), a. 1 Being a cua- 
tomcr or customers; dealing with by way of 
purchase; buying. 

Siuh must be her rcl.ition with the tustomer coun- 
try m res|>ect to the demand fur e.iili other's pro- 
diiifs. y. S. Aftil 

2 Applied to goods made to special onler, 
ns opposed to reiwly-inatle articles; In Rcot- 
luiitl, used particularly of work brought 
by country customers, in contradistinction 
to work furnished by tiianufaetiirers, and 
sptM'iflciilly apiilied to w'ork given to a 
country haiul-looti I wt'uver; as. Wa euatomer 
wark 

CuBtom-hOUSe (kusTuni-hous). n 1. The 
liousti wliere vessels enter and clear, and 
where the (‘nstoiuH are paid or secured to be 
]iaid —2. In common language, the whole 
establishment by means of whieh the cus- 
toms revenue is eolleeteil and its regula- 
tions enforced -Cmfom-houae broker, a per- 
son authoiized by the eonimissioners of 
eustoms to act for parties in the entry or 
elearaiiee of ships and the triuisaction of 
general Inisiness. 

CuBtOXXUnere, t a Custnmar}’ ; accustomed. 
Chauexr 

CuBtoxnB-duty (kns'tumz-du-ti), n Tlie 
tax levied on goods and produee brought 
for eonsumption from foreign countries, or 
on exports See (TsTOM. n ‘2. 
C'ttBtoxn-Bluimk t (kns'tum-shrungk), a. 
Having a diniinislied mimiier of eustoincrs. 

Thus, wh.it with thf w.ir, wli.vt with the sweat. 
wh.it with thr g.illows. .ind what with {loverty. 1 am 
I UAtom-ihrunh Shah. 

CuBtOB (kus'tos), II. [I..] A keeper; as, cus- 
loa hrevium. the jiriiicipal clerk uf the eom- 
moii pleas, abolished by the act 1 Wm. IV. 
Ivlii --('uatoa rotulonnn, the chief civil 
ofticer of the county, who is the keeper 
of tlie ri'cords tir rolls of the session. He 
must always lie a justice uf the peace aud 
quoruiii in the cotmty for wliich he is ap- 
jiointed 

! CUBtrelt (kus'trel), ?1 |O.Fr eouatillier, 

\ from eouatille. a long poniard, L culielluaf 
1 dim of eulter, a knife ] A buckler-bearer. 

' I* very one li.ul .in .irrher, .1 denu-kinre, anil a cus- 
trel. or servant i!crt,iining to him 

y.«*rrf Herbert of Cherbury 

I CUBtrel t (kus'trtd), n A vessel for holding 
wine, Ac See CoSTKEI. 

CuBtiixxiary. »• see customary, n. 

Cut (kut). V f. pret A pp cut ; ppr cutting. 
[Doriv doubtful, but probably of Celtic ori- 
gin. Comp W ewt. a short piece, a short 
tail, Ac ; ewta, short, abrupt, ewtogi, to cur- 
tail; Ir. cut, a short tail: eutaeh, bob-tailed ] 

' I. To separate or divide the parts of bv an 
' edged instrument: to notch with an etlged 
tool; to make an incision in; to wound; to 
sever ‘ You must cut this Mesh from off his 
breast ’ Shak - 2 To divide or pass through 
by means of something resembling an edged 
instrument, or as an edged instrument doeik 


Fate, far. fat. toll: me, met, hex; pine, pin; note, not. move; idbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; li. Sc. abtiue; y. Sc. ley. 
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The pl^jantest angllnir is to see the fish 
Cut with her goldeu oars the silver stream. Shak, 
Far on a rocky knoll descried, 

Saint Michael s chapel cuts the sky. Matt Arnold, 

8. To sever and cause to fall for the purpose 
of removing; to hew, as wood; to mow or 
reap, as coni; to sever and remove, as the 
nails or hair. 

Thy servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon. 

, , 8Chr.ii.a 

4. To fashion by, or as by, cutting or carv- 
ing; to hew out; to carve. * Hia grandsire < 
in alabaster.’ Shak. I 

I, tired out 

With cutting eights that day upon the pond i 
Tf^myson 

6 To wound the sensibilities of; to affect ! 
deeply. 

The man was att to the heart with these consola- 
tions. Addison. 

6 To divide, as a pack of cards.— 7. I'o in- 
tersect; to cross; us, one line cuU anotlier 
at right angles; the ecliptic cuim the equa- 
tor.— 8. To castrate; as. to cat a horse - 
9 To give up; to have nothing to do with; 
to quit 

lie swore tli.it hc“ would lUt the service. Marryat 

-Tit cut amndrr, to cut into pieces; tt> di- 
viile; to sever 

He hath cut asunder the rords of the wicked 
Ts cxxix 4 

- To cut dnirn. (a) to fell; to cause to fall 
by severing. 

Vo sh.dl rfivn/ their groves Lx xxxiv 

(h) To humble, to shanie 

So gre.it is his iintiir.d eluciiieiiLc th.it he cuts 
davit the finest ur.itor. Addti,an 

(c) To retrench; to curtail; as. to cut down 
the expenses (r/) Saut to take a deck off. 
as ft>r the puri>ose of converting a liiie-of- 
battlc sliip into a frigate, ttc. To cut ojf, 

(a) to separate from the other jiarts; as, to 
cut ofl a linger or an arm; to cut off a letter 
or syllabic (h)'I'o tlestroy; to extirpate; to 
put to death untimely 

Jezebel cut <y/‘th(‘ prophets of tlic Lord 

I Ki xviii 4. 

Lvil doers sh.dl bo Fs xxxvu v 

fe) To separate; to remove to a distance or 
to prevent all intercourse with, as. a man 
in another country or in prison is cut off 
from his country or Ins friends 

I yavstut .'//■from hope iii tli.d s,id pl.u «•, 

Wlitcli yet to iiatiie my spirit loathes <md fe.irs 
'JettuMon 

(d) To interrujit; to stop; as. to cut o/ com- 
munication 

The judge tut I'/T" th«' rotincil vcr> short /iacoti 
(f) 'IVi intercept, to himhtr from return or 
union; as, the troiqis were cut off from tin' 
Rhi]is t.f)'l’o cud; to fliiisli; as, to cut off 
all controversy Ttt cut out, (a) to remove 
hy cutting or carving; a.s. to cut out a piece 
from a hoard, to out the tongue lloiice, 

(b) To shape or form liy, or as by, cutting; 
to fashion; to ndaiit; as, to cut out a gar- 
ment; to cut out an image, he is not cut 
out for an author ‘A large furest cut out 
into walks' Addmm Hence, (c) To sclieme; 
to contrive; to prei»nre: as, to cut out wtirk 
for another day (f/)t Tti debar 

1 <uii cut ant from .inythmg but commoii .u know- 
Icdgineiits, or ci'immoii distourse I'apr 

(c) Tti take the preference or iireeetlenee of, 
as, to cut out a prior judgment cretiitor 
(/) \nut to seize and carry olf, as a vessel 
from a harlioiir or from under the guns of 
tht* enemy To cut tdiort, (a) to hinder from 
proeeetling liy sudden interruption 

Ai liillts I ut him short Jhyden 

(h) 'I'o sliorten ; to uliridgc; as, to cut tlie 
matter xhoct (c) To witlihohl from a per- 
son part of what is due 

Tim s'ildii'rs wore « ut shart of their iJ.iy yahusan 
-To cut up, (a) to cut in pieces; as, to 
ettt up beef \b) To eradicate , to cut off; 
as, to cut up shrulis (r) To criticise se- 
verely: to censure; as. the work wa.- terribly 
cut up by the reMewer (ff)To wound the 
feelings deeply; to affeet greatly; as, his 
wife’s death cut him up terribly To cut a 
feather, among scamm, a plmi.se applietl to 
a well-)H)wed ship, to denote that she jiasses 
fio swiftly through the water that it foams 
liefore her - To rut and run, to cut the 
cable and set sail immediately, to Ik* off; 
to be gone To cut the nail, to unfurl it, 
and to let it fall tlown To cut one off with 
a nhiUiuij, to be(|ucath taie's natural heir a 
shilling: a practice adopted by a jM'rson dis- 
satisfied with his heir, as a proof that the 
disinheritance was de.sjgiied and not the 
result of neglect, and also Irotn the notion 


that it was necessary to leave the heir at 
least a shilling to make a will valid.— To 
cut a pertmn, a familiar fonn of speech, 
meaning to avoid accostiim or lieing ac- 
costed by one whom it is iiiconvenient ur 
disagreeable to meet or recognize: often in- 
tensified with dead. * She cut mo as dead 
as a stone.' Thaekeray.—To out capers, to 
leap or dance in a frolicsome maimer; to 
friw aliout.— To cut a dash or Jipure, to moke 
a display.— To cut a Joke, to joke; to crack 
a jest. 

And joJbfs xhall be cut in the House of L.or(1s. 

And thro.'its in the county Kerry. Pratd. 

—To cut a knot, to take short measures w'ith 
anything; to effect on object by powerful 
and speedy means. 

Decision hy a majority is a mode of cutftiij' a knot 
that LMiinot be untied. Stt i, C i.eu’ts 

—To cut one's stick, to move off; to be off 
at once (Slang.} To cut the U'cth, to have 
the teeth pleroe the guni8--7'(> cut one's 
eye-teeth, to become Iniowing, or ‘wide- 
awake ‘ (Slang ]- Cut ami come ayain, take 
as muck as you please and come back for 
more: used generally as a noun, fur abun- 
dance. profusion, no lai‘k. 

Cut (kut), V i. 1 To do the work of an edge 
tool; to serve in dividing or gushing, as, the 
knife cuts well -2 To he severed liy a cut- 
ting instrument: tti admit of incision or 
severance; as, this fruit cuts easy or smooth 
li To divide iiy pitssiiig througli 

WiKMi the Ucth .irc reailv to #«/lhc upper part is 
riiblifil with h.ird substani os Athutnnat 

4 T<» use a knife or edge-tool, as in surgical 
operations. ‘ His manner of cuttnuj for the 
stone ' Poftc 5 To strike the inner and 
lower part of the fetlock with the other foot: 
said of a hoiwe (i To divide u puck of cards, 
to determine the deal or for any other pur- 
post' 7 To movi' off- frcf|ueiitly followeil 
liy it: as. w'henevt'r we hailetl them tliey I 
cut it (Slang ( To cut across, to pass over 
or through in the most tllreet way, as. he 
cut across the eotnnitiii To cut in, (<i) to 
divide or tuni a card, for dettiniuiiing who 
are to phi> (h) To join in suddenly and 
uiieeremoiiioiisl> 

* Yiiii ihiuk, tlun. s.ii«l I orfi I-skd.ile. niftmi >0 
hefort' Ui^by, ‘th.it the Reform Ihil has iloiii- us no 
liartii ’ lU\riu'lt 

- To cut on, to make haste forward, to 
move on with speed To rut up, to in' 
worth when cut u]), to turn out a hiiteher's { 
Iihrasi' 

The only question of Hicir 1 eaembe. »*r some ' 
other of tluir lc|;isl.itive butchers, will b» , how hr ' 
cuts up JiUfki , 

- To rut up rouijh, to bect.me (inarrelnomc 
or ohstrepcroiiK ; to become daiigeroiiK 
(Slang. 1 

Cut (kut). p anti (1 1 fiashed. illvitled. 

liewii; carved; intersected; pierreil,tlet*ply 
affected, east lilted ‘J Tljisy. drunk [Slang 1 

Rovi not Iroiii jk*Ii to p»ih---tlir man live. hcri. 

Whose r.i/i»r\ only equ.iU’d by Ins brrr. 

Ainl where, in either sense, the • or kiiey put 

M.ty, if he pleases. i;et Luiifoundcil 

Str tl' Si aft 

Cut and dry. tir cut and drird, jircpared 
for use: a metaphor from hewn tiiniicr 
f .m re.idy 1 oiit|>liiiients supply, 

( In .ill r>ei .isicms . ut and dty Svtft | 

Cut amt long tail, petiplc of all kinds or j 
ranks, Ut tlogs with rut tails anil dogs with 
long tails I 

.Shallow He will iii.niit.«in yi*n like .i j,'f mlem.in 

Slender Ay, that I will, n.iin cut and tanj; tail, \ 
ninler the decree of a squir* .S/m/ 

Cut (flass. glass having Hit* a srfaee shaped , 
or ornamented liy griiidiiig and polishing j 

Cut nail, a nail mainifaetured by lieing riit j 
(rtim a rolletl platt* of iron by jiiuchinery, in 
mktiiictioii from a wrought nail, or one 
iiititie b> hand. 

Cut (kut), u 1 The t.peiiing made by an 
' edgcii iiistrurneiit.diatiuguished by itslcngth 
j from tliat made by nerforation with a 
! pointed instruineiit; a c-lcft, agash; a notch; 

; a w-tiiiiid 2 A stroke or blow ns with an 
> edgetl instniineiit, a smart stroke or Mow. 
ns with a whip -.'t Anything that wouiidb 
one's feelings deeply, as a sarcasm, criticism, 
or act of discourtesy 

This was the most uiikindcst cut of all S/uik 

4. A channel made by rutting nr digging; a 
ditch; a groove; u furrow, a (‘anal. 

This ^reat cut or dach Srsostris purposed to 
have nude .« t;reat deal wider and dcr|ier 

A'nolles 

5. A part cut off from the rest; a division; 

. os, a good cut of lieef; a cut of timlicr. 


It iihould be understood, moreover, . . . that the 
grwups arc not arbitrary cuts, but natural groups or 
‘y|ws. Awrt. 

' fi A lot made hy cutting a stick, paper, 

' straw, or the like; as, to draw ruts.- 7. The 
sui-fnee left hy a cut; as, a smootli or clean 
eut. 8 A near passage, hy which an angle 
is cut off; as. a shorter cut. - 1) The stamp 
c*ii which a picture is carved, and hy which 
it is impressed; alsti. the impressiou from 
such a stuiii])'. ns, a hook illustrated with 
wood-ci/fK - 10 The act or right of dividing 
a pack of cards; jis. whose cut is it? - 11. Man- 
ner in which a thing is cut; form; shajie; 
fashion; ns. the cut of a garment -- 12 In 
cricket, the tt'chiiical name for a stroke given 
hy the batsman to tlie hall, hy which the 
ball is sent out in front of the striker and 
at right angles to his wicket 13. t A gelding. 

The Loliicr’s cut the courtier's steed will tire 

itasnuxne. 

14. The act of passing a person without ro- 
eogiiizing him, or of avoiding him so us not 
to he recognized hy him To draw cuts, to 
draw' lots, as of paper. Ac . <‘iit of iiiiet|ual 
lengths. The cut of one’s Jih, the fonn of 
one's profih'. the east <if his coiiiiteiianeo; 
as. 1 knew him by the cut oj his jib (Ori- 
ginally a nautical idirast' ] 

Cutaneous (kri-ta'iic-us). a (Set' Cuticle.] 
Ileloiigfiig to the skin or cutis, existing on 
or affecting the skin; as. aca/uarrm/tdiseaso; 
cutauciHts eruption 

Cutch (kiich), n Catechu (which see) 
Cutch (kiich). u 1'hc spawn of the oyster. 
Cutchery (kiich'^-ri). u luthcKast Indies, 
a court of justice or public oillee 

1 onsl.iiit dinners, A-i , and the labours of cn/ihery 
li.id llieii . llei t upon U .ilerlim Snlley. Ihaiknay, 
Cute (kut), a. f An abhrev of ara/r* ] Acute; 
clever; sharp, as. you’re a very cute follow, 
no doll ht. |Colloi| I 

CuteneSB (kut'nes). n The quality or char- 
acter of hoing cute, [('olioti. ] 

CutfifraSB (kiit'gras), a A kind of grass 
hiinnu very rough lenvt's, wliich, when 
draw II sharply through the hand, intlict a 
cut . spear-urasH. 

Cuth (kuth) A .Saxon word-element sigiif- 
iiifyiiig knoim or famous; as, Culhwiu, a 
famous ctimiiicror, CafAivd, a famous or 
knowing coiinstdior; f'af/tbert, kiiow'ii hiight 
oi famous for skill 

Cuticle (ku'ti-kl), a |L cuticula, dim of 
ratal, skill I 1 In aaa/ the outermost thin 
transparent skiri whieli covers all the siir- 
f.iec of the liody, cxet'pt tilt' parts which 
t-nrrespond to the nails, the (‘pidermis or 
scarf-skin *t in hot the thin evtenial 
covering of the liark of a plant, llic outer 
pellicle of tile cpioennis 3 A lliiii skin 
binned on the surface of liquor 
Cuticular (kii tiK'u-ler), a I'crtaiiiiiig to 
the eutn-le or extoriial coat of the skin 
Cuticularise, Cutlcularlze (ku-tik'u iftr- 
iz), r t I'o render cuticular, to give the 
cliuiactcT, nut lire, or coiniiositioii of the 
cuticle to 

riir unttjniiiist laiiirll.i nf llir rpiili-niits i • Us Ih 
.ilw.ivii ir/ii/ MiTf/. ,iiiil ii'.u.illy tn the i xinii that 
' Hliilosi* IS lint .It all, or only with ilitln nitv, I" bu 
drtrttrd iti i1 Henuft 

Cutln (ku'tiu), n |L cutis, the skin 1 A 
lieeiiliar modillcationof eelliilose.coiitailicd, 
aeeordmg to hToiiiy, in tin* cpidenniM of 
lenvcH, jietuls. and fniits, together with ordi- 
nary celliiiose. albumin, i»ccttiii8KHbstaiiecK, 
and fat Ciitiii exhibits under the micro- 
Heiqie the aspect of an umorplioiispci*forato(l 
film In its conipositioi) it ujiitroacheH the 
fats 

CutlB (kiTtis), a |1. ) in auat a dense 
resisting meiidirane, of a Ilexibleurid exten- 
sible nature, wliieh fonns tin* general enve- 
} lope of the body it is next tieioi* thr eiititde, 

I and is often enlletl the trur skin 
' CutlaBB (kiit'Ias), n | Kr mafr/ai., aiig from 
I O Fr coutrl; Kr couteau, a knife, from L 
eultrllus, dim id cultrr, a knite | A broad 
curving sword used liy eaviili.t. a hanger, 
used by seuiueii when boarding an enemy’s 
shin 

CUuer (kut'b'-r). a. (Fr coutrlier, from b. 
cutter, a knife ) 1 One whose fieeiipatiori 

I is to make or deal in knives and other t iit- 
I ting instruments 2 One wlio siiarpens or 
j r»;pairs eiitlerv, a knife-grinder 
CutlexlaceaB(kut-le-ri-HV‘'e),n pi A family 
tif fueonl algic, rejueseiited by tht! genus 
Ciitleria C multi jida is a Hritish sjieeies, 
witli a ‘rooting,’ fun -shaped, irregularly 
laciniated frond from 2 to 8 iiiehes long, 
the hieiiiia being ribboii-like, olivc-etdoured, 
with seattered sori, hearing in some plants 
aiithendia, and in othei-s oosjioraiiges 


ch. cAaiu; eh. Sc locA; g.t^; J.job; h. l-’r. ton; ng, sinfli; TH. fAen; th. Min; w, uiig; wh, wAig; zh. a«ire.-See KEY. 
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Oattory (kutl6-ri), n. l. Tlie biuineis of a 
cutler.— 2. Ed^d or cuttiug IngtrumenU 
collectively. 

Cutlet (kutlet). n. [Fr. cAUletU, a little 
side or rib; cfitc, Hide.J A piece of meat, 
eipecially veal or mutton, cut for cooking; 
generally a part of the rib with the meat 
belonging to it 

CutUngt (kut'ling), n. The art of cutlery. 
Milturu 

Cut-lugged (kut'lugd), a. Grop-oarcd. 
I Scotch, j 

Cut-off (kut'of). n. 1 That which cuta off 
or RhortciiH, um a nearer imssage or road; 
speciflcully. in nteam eiif/iHeM, a contrivance 
for cutting off the Hteain from the iitcuiii- 
cliuHt to ilie oylimlcr, wiicri the piMtoii Ijiih 
made a part of ita stroke, leaving the rest 
«)f the stroke to be accom]>iiHlinl »>y the c\- 
patiHive force id the stcuiii already in the 
cylinder. It economizeM Htcuin, and tiiuH 
Haves fuel. 2 'I'hat whicli is cut oil 
Cutpurse (kut'perH), n [Citt and purttr | 
One who cuts piii‘8i*s for tin- sake of .stealing 
them or their contentK a prurticc Haul to 
have been coiiiiiion wlicn men won* imrses 
at their girdicH, one who Hteals from the 
porson, a thief, a robher 

A tutpm 1 / 111 tli<‘ f‘iii|iin .mil tie rule, 

'I'li.tf fiKiii .1 .Ik II tlK pri-dous ili.iiiclli stole 
Ami put II III III. pui k.-l 

Cutte.i o A lot. uHtraw eiit into short and 
long leiigthh, to driiu loin with, (lhauerr. 
Cutter (liui'er), n 1 One who eiitH or hows; 
spiteiileall.v, ill trtiloniuj, one wdio eiits out 
cloth for garnieiitH aeeordiiig to iiieasurc- 
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ments 2 An instriinient that euts; as, a 
strati -rnt/cr; the cuth'n of a boring nm- 
eliine 'A A fore- tooth that cuts, ns dis- 
tinguished from a gnndei , an ineiHov. 

4 Saut (o) a sinull boat used liy Hliips of 
war (it) A vesHel rigged nearly like a sloop, 
with one iniiHt and a straight ruiiiiliig tiow- 
sprit, wliieli may hi' run in upon deck 
/fcivnor vuttrr. an armed vessel of this 
description employed foi tliii ]irevcntion of 
smuggling and the eiiforeemeiit of the eus- 
tom-lioiise regulations r> An otllcer in the 
exeheijiier whose ottlee it was to provide 
wood /or the tallies, and toeiit on them the 
sums paid See Tai.i.^ 0 A soft, yellow 
malneoriek, used fur tare w'ork, from the 
faeiltly with whieh it eaii he eiit or riihhed 
down 7 In miniiui, a term anpliod to 
erueks or tlssures rutting aeross tlie strata: 
hence the geological phrase, ' hacks and 
cutters.’ fur jointed structure S In 
umtfntl a eraek in the suhslaiiee of a erys 
till, thus destroying or greatly lessening its 
value, if a liipidar>’.s stone li t A niltlaii, a 
bravo, a desperndn 

Ur’s .lilt of L.ish, .Hill thou kiiowXi |iy Uw 

«i* .-iri- |l••unll til rrlii'vi' one .'mother i *.‘.i r.'.r v 

10 A small light sleigh, (riuted States | - 
Cuttrr-djr, a destroyer 

Indrcil. thrrr is f.irtiiiir too h.inl fur nature, wlicn 
fortune' iii.ikes ii.itiiri*'). ii.ilutul the lUttriMiJf of im. 
Uirtswi- .SArtjfr 

Cutter-bar (ktitV*r-har). M Inmcr/i the bar 
of a lioniigmaeliine, in whieh the eiittcrsor 
enttiiiu tools are fixed, eorrespoiidiiig to the 
boring- bar of the horing-mill. for horing 
steam e>Iinders, tte. The eutters are fixed 
dni-etl> 




eesses made in 
the cutter bar. 
ns represented 
by the figure, in 
whieh n is the 
cutter fixed in 
its plaee bv the 
key o In tlie case of the horiug-tinr the cut- 
ters are fixed round the eireuinfereuce of a 
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boring-block, which is carried along the bar 
by a parallel screw. 

Cut-tbo^t (kut'tlirut), n. A murderer; an 
assassin; a ruffian. 

Cut-tbroat (kut'throt), fl. Murderous; 
cruel; barbarous 

You i.ill me inisl>eh»*ver, cut throat dog, 

And spit iiiMiii my Jewish g.iberdinc. Shak. 
Cutting (kut'ing). a. 1 Penetrating or divid- 
ing b> the etige; serving to penetrate or 
divide: sharp, as, a eutttug tool: the cutting 
teetli. - 2 Piercing the heart; wounding the 
feelings; deeply affecting with shame or 
remorse; i»ungcnt; piquant; satirical; sevei'o; 
ttb. a cutting refiection: applied to persons 
or things. 

Itut he always smiled: and audacious, cool, and 
riittinx, and very easy, he thoroughly despised man- 
kiml Dtsraelt. 

lie (Sedicyl w.-ts prosecuted for a misdenieanour. 
w.ts sentenced to .i heavy tine, and was reprimanded 
liy the Court of King's Bench in the niosi cuttinjr 
terms Macaulay. 

3.t Thieving. 

Wherefore have I siirh a companie of eutttH£^ 
kn.ivcs III w.iit upon me. hrtar Haeou. 

- Cultiny-tlnwn line, in HhiphuUdiug, a curve 
in the sheer-draught corresponding to the 
np)H3r surface of the tliroats of the ffoors 
uniidsliipH, and to the under side of the 
keelson 

Cutting (ktiPing), n 1 . The act or operation 
of milking an iticisioti, of severing, felling, 
iicwing, sliaping, and the like. 

Ye sh.ill mil m.tke any ctttting\ iii your flesh. 

Lev xtx aS 

2. A piece cut oil: a slip: a portion of a 
))lant from which a new mdividiial is pro- 
iiagated when placed in the earth —3 An 
excttvutioii made througli a hill or rising 
ground, in constriieting a road, railway, 
canal, - 4 The iictioii of a horse when 
he strikes the inner aiul lower part of the 
fetloek-joint with his hoof while travelling, 
fi Division, as of ii ]>nekof curds --0. Gaper; 
curvet, us, 'eliaiigcB. euftiiWK, turnings, and 
agitations of the body * Floriti 
Cuttingly (kut'ing-li), adv In a cutting 
niaimer 

Cuttle, Cuttle-llBb (kum, kurtl-flsh), n. 
[A. Sax. cudeic. a cuttle-fish; (1 kuttcl-jiHch 1 
A name for any of the (Vplialofioda, more 
strictly applied to those ot the genus Sepia 
and family Se)>iadH'. dibranehiate eepiialo- 
podoiiH molluscs, with ti depressed body, in- 
closed in a sue. Tlie shorter arms or feet, 
eight in number, covered with four rows 
of raised discs or siie.kers. are arranged 
around the mouth, ami from the midst 
of tliem extend two long teiitueula, also 
fmiiislied with discs. These ineinliers the 



1, Cuttle-fish oJKctMaUjiV a a, Armsuith surk- 

ITS. I'/’ truMiles with suckers cm Dll' ends t, I'mi 
III ism* of till lciil.iilrs. showing the suikeis 
I. Ciilllc-fish bone” the interior shell 4. Upper 
Slew of cential jvirt of animal, showinc the mouth 
(i|, .urns teiit.-icles (AA) 5, The l>r«k or 

iiioiith b. Due of the suckers 

aninml uses in walking, swimming, for 
attn iiing Itself to objects, and for seizuig 
its prey A tnln* or funnel exists lielow tlie 
head and leads from the gills; through tliis 
funnel the water adiiiitted to Uieae organs 
is exjielled , niid the creature, by ejecting the 
water with force, can dart backwards with 
ama/ing vehK-ity In a sac on the back td the 
mantle tliert' is a light, imrous, calcareous 
I ahell fonnetl of thin jdates Tlie ciittle-fisli 
has the power of ejecting a black ink-like 
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fluid - the aepia of artists (see Sepia)— from 
a bag or sac, so as to darken the water and 
conceal it from pursuit. The species which 
frequents our coasts is S. officmalin, and is 
often found a foot long. 

Cuttle t (kut'tl), n. 10. Fr. coultel; Fr. oeu- 
teau, from L. cultellus, a knife; or possibly 
cut, on type of whittle, a knife, from white, 
to pare.J The knife used by a thief iu cut- 
ting purses. 

CutUe-bone (kut'tl-hun), fi. The dorsal 
)>late of Se^ia offieinalus, formerly much 
used in medicine as an absorbent, hut now 
used fur fiolisliing wood, pnintiiig, varnish- 
ing, &c. ,as also for pounce and tooth powder. 
Cuttoe (knt'to), n. [Fr. couteau, a knife.] 
A large knife. [I'nited States ] 

Cutty (kutl), n. [Scotch.] A slut; a worth- 
less girl ; a loose woman 
Cutty (kuGi), n. [Scotch J 1. A short spooiL 

It ib better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon. 

Scots proverb. 

2. A short-stemmed tobacco-pipe. 

I’m no sac scant o' clean pipes, as to blaw wi' a 
brunt cutty. Scots proverb. 

Cutty (kuGti), a. [Scoti:h ] Short ; ns, a 
cutty spoon ‘ Her cutty sark o' l*aisley 
ham ’ Sums 

Cutty-BtOOl (kiiGti-stol), 11 I From cutty, a 
wautuii J A scat in old Scottish eliurclies, 
where acknowledged female offenders 
against ehastity W'ere seated during three 
Sundays, and publicly rebuked by their 
niinistor. 

Cutwal (kiit'wal), n In the East Indies, 
tlie chief pidice-officcr of a large eity 
Cut-water (kut'wa-tt'r). n. l. The fore part 
of a ship's prow, whieli euts the water. — 
2 The lower jiortion of the pier of a bridge, 
fonned witti an angle or edge directed up 
the stream, so us mure eftei*tually to resist 
the action of the w'litcr. lee, iVe.— 3. The 
razor-bill {Wiynrups ntgra) 

Cut-work t (kut'werk), n Embroidery. B. 
Jonsmi. 

Cutworm (kuGwiO'm). u Any womi or insect 
destmetive to the young plants of cabbage, 
corn, beans, Ac 

Cuvette (ku-vet), n |Fr . dim of rinu\ from 
L cupa, a tub | 1. A surgicul instrument 
h1iu]k( 1 like a little seou)). used in taking 
away the o)iaqiie matter that may Im left 
after extraeting a cataract from the eye. -- 
2. A large clay [lot or erueihle in which the 
materials of plate -glass are nudted. 3. In 
fort, a treiii'li dug in the middle of a large 
dry ditch; a eunetk* 

Cusco-chlna, Cuzco-bark (k\izlcu-ehi-na, 

kuz'ko-hark), n See Grsco-GlllNA. 
Cwmry, Cwmrlc (kum'ii, kuin'rik), n and 
a See I’VMKY, (’VMRie 
Cwt An uhhreviation of hundredweight, 
c being the symbol for a hundred, and' wt. 
the eontraetion for w'eiglit 
Cyamldse (si-am'i-de), u pi Itir kyamos, 
a bean, ami eUlos, resemhlanee J The family 
of erustai'eaiiB of which C'yauius is the sole 
genus. See rvAMPs 

CjramUB (si'a'ians), n A genus of la>iiiodi- 
jiodous Grustaeea. tlit* species of which are 
parasites on tlie wiiale They are called 
Whale-lire. 

Cyaiiainide(Hl-an'a inid), n (GNnlL, )A white 
erystulhne body jirepared by the action of 
ammonia on chloride of eyaiiugeii 
Ciranate (si'au-at), n X salt of I'yauie acid. 
Cyaneau (si-iVne-aii), n. [Clr kyanos, hlue.] 
Having an azure eidoiir. Pennant 
Cyanbydric (si-an-hid'rik). a In ehem. 
liydroeyauie; prussic 

Cyanic (si-Hii'ik), a rertuining to or con- 
taining cyanogen. - - Cya nic acid, a eompouiui 
of eynnogeii and oxygen (t’XHD) 

Cyanide (si'an-id), /( KtI' Av/a/ms. blue, and 
I eidoti, resemhlanee ] In ehem a eumhina- 
! tioii of e^vanogen with a metallii- base; as, 
the cyanide of silver, of copper, Ac. 
i Cyanln, Cyanine (si'an-in), n i Tiie blue 
Cidouring matterof certain flowers, ns of the 
, corn-flower, violet, and species of iris. — 

: 2 A fugitive blue dye prepared from ehiii- 
I ulitie and iodide of amyl, used iu calico* 
printing. 

Cyanite (si'an-lt), n Same as Kyanite 
' C3ranog6n(sI-unT>-jen).n [Gr kyanos, hlum, 
and gennao, to beget 1 (C X ) Syni, t'y. 
i A eompouiui radicle, composed of one atom 
; of iiitnigcn and one of carbon It is a gaa 
I of a strung and i>eculiar odour, resembling 
that of crushed peai'h leaves, and burning 
! with a rich purple flame It is obtained 
j by heating diV cyanide of mercury Fnder 
a pressure of between three and four atmo- 
spheres it becomes a limpid luiuid. aod is 


FBte, far, fat, fgH; me. met, hdr; pine, pin; ufite, not, mdvo; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fay. 
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highly poisonous and tmrespirable. It unites 
with oxygen, hydrogen, and most other non- 
metallic elements, and also with the metals 
forming cyanidea 

C3ra^in6ior(Bi-an-om'et-dr),n. [Or. IryanoK, 
blue, and metron, measure.] A meteoro- 
logical instrument contrived by Saussure 
for estimatiiig or measuring degrees of blue- 
ness, as of the sky Tt consists of a band of 
paste-board divided into lifty-one numbered 
compartments, eacli of which is painted of a 
different shade of blue, commencing at the 
one end witli the deepest shade, fornieil by 
a mixture of black, and ending with the 
faintest, formed by a mixture of white. 
The hue of the object is measured by its 
correspondence witli one of these shades 
Otopathy (si-an-op'ath-i). n [Ur. /Sri/anox, 
blue, and pathos, suffering. ] Cyanosis (whicli 
see). 

OyanOBlB (si-an-iVsis), n. kyanftsis, blue- 

ness, a blue colour ] The blue disease; tlie 
blue jaundice of the ancients. It is usually 
due to malformation of the heait, whereby 
the venous and arterial cuiTonts mingle. 
Cyanotype (si-an'o-tip). n \Cuantde, and 
Gr tf/pos, type J A photographic picture 
obtained by the use of a cyanide 
Cywurate (Si-an'u-rat), n. A salt of cyan- 
uric aciil 

Cyanuret (Si-an'u-ret), n A basic comiiound 
of cyanogen and some other clement or com- 
jxmnd. a cyanide 

(^anuric (sl-nn-ur'iio. a. In chmn noting 
an acid product of the de- 

composition ot tile solid chloride of cyano- 
gen by ^\ater, (»f the soluldc cyanatj's liy 
dilute acids, of urea b> beat, of uric acid liy 
destructive ilistillatmu, Ac It is colour- 
less, inodorous, and has a slight taste It 
is a tribasic nciil, and its salts are termed 
cyantirates 

Cyar(srar), H. IGr aliole.J Tin* orifice 
of the intenial ear 

CyatheaceouB (si atli'O iV'shus), a Of or 
belonging to the ('yatbea' 

Cyatheaa, Cyathelxiese (si-atb'e-e', si-atJi'- 
e-in"e-e), n pi A subdivision or tribe of 
polypodiaccous fcrii.s, <listiiigui.slied b> the 
insertion of the sporanges on a projetding 
axis, the annulus of the sporanges being 
obi blue I y lateral See (’yathe.v 
C yathea (si-aHlie a), u (Gi Icmthcion, h 
little cup, from IciMthon, a cup ] A genus 
of su’boresceiit ferns, order I’olypodiaceie 
It is characterized b> having the sjioreK, 
which are borne on the back of the frond, 
inclosed in a cu]i sh:ii>ed ludusiuni. Tliero 
aremnny specit‘s scattered over the trojiieal 
regions of the world Some liave short 
steins, but in others they reach a height of 
40 or .»0 feet 'I'lie stems are crowned with 
a beautiful bead of large fronds C me- 
dullai'iK, ii fine bijiinnated or tiipinnated 
species of New Zealand and the I'acifii* Sslcs. 
and known ingardcusiisa nolde tree-fern of 
comparatively bartiy cbaiMcter, forms in its 
native country a <'oinnion artiide of food 
The part e;iten i-. the soft, pulpy, medullary 
substance which occupies the centre of the 
trunk, and winch hassoiiie 
reseiiddanc'e to .s.igi» ► ^ 


Cyathilorm (si-ath'i- 
bum), a 1 1, cm Unix, a 


bum), a 1 1, run thus, a r 

cup. uml /onuti, shape] „ ''J 

In the form of a dip or - f 

drinking -gia-'.'*, a little . i ‘‘ ’♦M 
widened at the top in - ... 
but applied to ( up-shaped 
organs, as to the eircu- IBr 

lar crow'll of the llower ^ 

of Narcissus. " 

Cyb 6 l 6 (si ^ be 10), H In Cy.ithirurm 
class myth the name 
under which the u'odde.ss Rhea was wor- 
Khi])pcd in Phrygia 

CyWumfsi'bi-uin). /< fGr h yhi on, Ihvtimuy- 
fish ] .\ genus of fishes, tainily Seonibenihe 
A number of s{iecies an- natives of the was 
of the Kaat Indies, and some are niiieb 
esteemed for the table Gnc species, C 
Com flic uttitii, is used in a «incd as well as in 
a fresh state. 

Cycad (si'kad), n One of the Cycadacoce. 

CycadaceSB(si-ka-da'ae e). // A nut order of 
gymnospermouB plants, resembling palms in 
their general appearance, ami. as a rule, 
increasing by a single terminal bud The 
leaves are large and tiinnati'. and usually 
rolled up w'lien in bud like a cro/ier The 
nnen)8copic striictnie of the w<mmI us well 
as the general stnndiire of their cones ally 
them with the j-nnifers The cones ore of 
different sexes and on different plants. The 


I seeds are borne on the margins of aUertvl 
I leaves in Cycas, and on the inner surface of 
I the peltate scales of a cone in the other 
I genera. The plants of this order inhabit 
Indi^ Australia, Cape of Good Hoik>, and 
tropical America. 

Cycadaoeous (Rl-ka-da'shus). a In bot. 
belonging to the nat order Cycadacero 
' Cycadlfonn (si-kad't-fomi). a. Resembling 
in form the cycada 

Cycadlte (srka-dft). n. A fossil from the 
oolite and chalk formations, supposed to be 
allied to the existing Cycas. 

Cycas (si'kas), n A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cycadaceie The siiecies are natives 
' of Asia, Polynesia, and Australia. I’hey are 
; trc‘os with simple stems. The pollen is con- 
I tamed in valvatt* anthers on tlu' under sur- 
face of scales, which are united into largo 
cones. 1'lie seeds aro homo on the edges 
of greatly ulttu’ed leaves, pnxltu'ed in the 
regular series of the ordinary leaves The 
starch in the large medulla is made intt> 
a coarsi* sago, 

Cycla)nexi(sik'bi-mcn). n. IPToiiiGr kyklikos, 
ciix'ulur, referring to the corm or bulb-like 



Cy( laiueii (iMrclcn variety), 

root I A genus of bulbous plants, nat. order 
I’niunlaeeie 'rite specie^ are low -growing 
lierbaeeon.«i iilaiits, with very bandstone 
tlowci’H Several of them are favourite 
Spring -fioweniig gieenbotiHe plants An 
antiininal Mowered speeies(f' /o ilrnvjoliinn) 
lias beeo*nt‘ iiatiiiali/t‘d in tbe bedgtdmnks 
and copses of Keni and Susses The llcsliy . 
root-st.oeks,t boiigb acrid, are grt'etlily songlit 
after by Hwine, iiciicc the vulgar name 
Soubread , 

Cyclaxninetsik'lu min), a A vegetable prin ' 
eijile found in tln‘ r<*ot of (’yclameu rino- , 
iKi'uiit It is of a burning acrid taste, and 
lias emetic and fuirgntue properties 
Cydantliatsik bui'tha), Ageiinsufjdants. 
nat order Paiidanaeea Tbe species iiiliabit. 
tropical Aiueriea Tbi*y ban- faii-slia)ied 
leuvc.H, and uniHexnal flowius arianged in 
spiral bands around tbe sjiudix 
CyclaB (sik'Ias), «< in antiy an upper gar- 
ment made of a neb stiitf or silk iiiannfae- 
tured in the (’yelades It w-as worn by bidlt 
I sexes, was soinewimt similar to tbe sureuat. 

ami was cinbroideriMl or intcrwo\en with 
! gold 

Cycle (sl'kl). n [tlr kuklos. a ein le or cycle ) 

1 An imaginary circle t>r orbit in tbe hea- 
vens 

n«»vi eu’'l lb* ^|•ll» re 

With icntm X .ei«l i •»ni i mrn k. M-riblil'd oVr 
( yi/e .iTuI epu VI U*. «»rU in orb .Ui/fo» 

2 A round of years, or period of time, in 
j wbieb a « ertain siieccHsiou of events <ir ])be- 
' nomeiin is conipb'ted, and at the end of 

which the same eottise begiihS again; a jierl- 
i odieal sjiaee of time marked by tlie recur- 
nance of soinethmg iH*culinr, us, the cycle of 
I tlie seasons or of the year - :i A long pe»'iod 
. of ycai-H, an age. 

! Ilctlfjr fifty yc.irs of Lurop* th.itt i fyr/f of t’.itluiy. 

I 'Jrnttviun I 

I 4 In literature, tbe aggregate t»f legendary ! 

fir traditional nnitter aci;iimn1uteii round 
' some nivtbieal or heifiie event or < liaruettT, 

I as tbe siege of I'roy or tbe Argoiiuiitjc ex- 
i' pedition of aiitifiuity .ami the Rfuind Table, 

> tbe ('id, and tbe Nilielurigs <if media‘vul 
< tiriies, and emlxHliefl in epic or nan’ative | 
I jwietry or in nirnfuitic prose narrative i 

There s^l|^er^tltlon has more of interior belief and 
h-s, of i^riiriint iii.»l in.** liinery ih.'tn Ihose to which thi. 1 
Ain.idis de < njiiii .mil other heroes of tlie Uii'r tyt/es \ 
of romance furiiislied .« iiiodel. Httllam j 

fi. In b(A. a tcnii enipbiyed in the theory of I 
spiral leaf arraugement to express a complete ! 


turn of the spire, which is assumed to exist. 
6. A bicycle, tricycle, or other vehicle of 
this class — Cyelr of the momi, or Metoiiio 
cycle. Sec Mktonic.— CifcU of the sun is a 
]ieriod of twenty -eight years, which having 
elapsed, the dominical or Snmlay letters 
return to their former place, and proceed 
in theformei order, uecordiiig to the Julian 
caleiular. — Gj/We of nidirtiou, a period of 
fifteen years, at the end of wliicli the Runiun 
emperors iniposeil an extraordinary tax, 
pay the sohilers who were obliged to servo 
in the army fur tbiit peiiod ami m> longer. 

Cyde (si'kl), r i. pret. A i»p cycled; pjir 
cycUny. 1. To recur in cyi les. 

It may be llsil iii> life is fniind, 

XV huh onU tn one cni^ine bmuid 
l-.ills ofl‘. blit I ii (( I .dw.i> s Tiiiind. Tennyson 
2 'I'o nnike use of a bicycle, tricycle, or 
siinilur ctmveyance 

Cyclic (si klik). a. |(ir. kykUkos, from kyklos, 
a circle. I 1 rertaiuiiig to or moving in a 
eycle f>r eirele ‘All tbe eyehc beatens 
around me spin.’ Jb' />. linuvuniy ‘.t t'oii- 
iiecietl with a cyele. m tbe sense it bii.H in 
literature: specifioally a]i]))ied to certain 
ancient Greek poets (sometimes inclnsixe of 
llonier) wbfi wnvte on the 'i’rojaii war and 
tile adventures of tlie heroes comieeted 
with it. Cyehe chorus, in nneient Grei*ce. 
tbe cborii.H wbieb performed the songs and 
dances of tbe ilitbyrunilne odes at AtbeiiH, 
diiiieing round tbe altar of Ituecliiib in a 
circle 

Cycllca(sl'klik iO. n.pf l<*i- Af/A'bw. acircle.] 
A family of tidranieioiis lieetles, with bodies 
of a rounded or oval form. 

Cyclical (SI klik-al). a 1. Pertaining to a 
cycle, cyelie, 

‘I iiiii', ijiihiii' liliie, Mils till ir .ibstr.ii tiiin of Ihc 

Deity ' t olerutfie. 

2. In bot rollt‘d up circiibirly, as niiiny 
t‘mbryos 

CycliBt (Hi'klist). n. A person who nses a 
bicycle or tricycle ; a wlieelmiin. 
Cyclobranchiata (Hi'klo-brniigk'i-a"ta), n 
|Gr hyktos, II circle, and tnauehiu, gills J 
An order of gaHttd'opods. in wbieb the liriin- 
ehin> or organs of rcs]dration form a fringe 
around tin* body of tbe iininmi. lictween tliu 
edge of the boily and the foot The order 
eoiiKists prill. '{pally of the limpets 

Cyclogen (Si'klo-jeii), n. |Gr kyklos, ii 
'‘irele, and yntono, to prodnee | dicoty- 
ledon with eoncentrie woody circles; an 
exogen 

Cyclograph (si kio-gnif), u |Gi kyklos, 
eiiele, and yraplo>, to de-n libe | An instru- 
ment tor descriliiiig tbe an s of eh i les. 

Cycloid (Ki'kioid), u |(ir kyklos, eirele, and 
ndof>, form | I .\ isrve generated by a 
jioint in the plane of a eirele when Ibeeiiele 
IS rolled along a straight line.and ke]d. always 
ill the same plane The genesis of the com 
inoii cycloid nui\ heeomeived li\ imagnimg 
a Hail in the elreuniferiMiee of a earilagu- 
wheel; the mrves which the naii deserihes 
while the wheel runs forward are eyeloids 
The eyeloiil istheeuive of swiftest ileseent, 
that Is, a heavy body descending hy the foreu 
of its own gravity will move from one ]ioint 
of this curve to any othi'r point in less timu 
than It will lake to move in any other eiirvu 
which can he drawn lictween these ]ioints. 
Also, a hody falls through any an of an in- 
verted cycloid ill the same tiiiic whethei tho 
ar<- he great or siiiull in the figure let the 
circle JiDA.of whichthcdiaineteris A it, make 
one revolution upon the straight line AHA, 
ei|Uiil III Icngttito itHeirenniferene«., then the 
curv ed line A c A A, traced out hy that point of 




thcciri'Ic which wasiii contact with the point 
A in the straiglit line when the eirele began 
to revolve, IS called a cycloid Tbe following 
are some of its pr< ipcrties; if the generutiiig 
eirele be placed in tbe middle of tbe eyjdohl, 
its diunieter eolneidiiig with tbe cycloidal 
axis A 11 uml from any point e in tbe curve 
there be drawn tbe tangent vv, tbe ordinate 
c UK rK'rp<‘ndicularUi the axis, and the ehonl 
All he drawn from tbe upper extremity of 
the iliumeter to the fsiint where the ordi- 
nate cuts tbe circle, then cb-the circular 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc/t; g, ifo; J.job; <i,J'r. ton; ng, sinff; TU, tAen; th, <Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zli. arure. -See Kkx. 
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arc ad; the cycloidal arc a o«: double the 
chord ad; the gemi-cycloid ACA«double 
the diameter ab; and the tan||;ent cv is 
parallel to the chord ad.— C urtate eydoid, 
the cycloid descrilied when the generating 
point lies without the circumference of the 
citc\tt: prolate or infUcUd cycloid, the cycloid 
doftcribed when the generating point lies 
within the circumference. - -2. A nsh of the 
order Cycloidei 

Cycloid (Bi'klohl), a. [Or. kyklou, circle, and 
cidon, fonii.] 1. lleficmbliug a circle; having 
u circular form. 2. In zotd. l>elonging to the 
order Cycloidei.- Cycloid acale. Met* Scale 
O ydoldal (Hl'kloid-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to H cycloid; as, the cycloidal space, that is, 
tile space contained iMstween the cycloid 
and its bwtc. —Cycloidal pendulunt, a pcn- 
diilutii so constnicted as to vibrate in tlic 
arc of a cycloid, instcuil of u circular arc 
like the coiniiion pendulum The vibra 
tioiis of a cycloidal peiiduiiim are perfectly : 
isofdirouoUH , ' 

Cycloidei (Si kloid'e-I). n pi Tlie fourth 
order of fishes ata'ording to the arraiigi*- 
nient of M Agassi/, having Hiiiooth. round 
or oval scultiH, as the suinion and iicrriiig. 
The scales arc formed of eoneentrii* layers, 
not covered wltli euuim-I and not spinous on 
the niargins; they are generally Iriibricated, 
but are Hometiines }ilaeed side by side with- 
out oi'erlapping 

CytdOidlail (HI kloid'i-aii). a Pertaining to 
tlie order of Hslies termed t'ycloldiaiis 
Oydoidian (hi kioi<i'i-Hti), h. a iish of 
the order Cyeloidei 

OyclOllth(Hi'klo-liMi). n Mir Ari/ArZes, a circle, 
and lithus, a stone | In nrnuvol a circle 
foriiietl by slaiidiiig stones, popularly called 
a hruidiml Cirvlv 

Cyclometoplta (si'klo nie-top"i-ta), n. pi 
Itir kykloit, a cirele, and un tupon, the front 1 
A trilie of hraehyurous erustaeeans. distin- 
guished by a wide carapace, bowliko in front 
and iiarrowttr behiiut 1 1 includes the genera 
I'aneur, Portuiius, Xaiitlio, ami Oarciuiis. 
The eoiiiiiion edible (Tab is a well-known 
member of the tribe 

C^clometry (Hi-klom'et-ri). n |Or kykloa, 
eireie. and no'tmt, to lueasure ] The art of 
measuring eireles 

Cyclone (Si'klon). a (Intens. from Or 
kykloH, a eir<*h' j A circular or rotatory 
storm of iinuieiise force, varying from 2(Hi 
to r>00 miles in diameter, revolving round 
a calm centre, which advances at a rate 
varying from 2 to :id miles an hour ('y- 
eloiies occur most fre«|uently in those parts 
of the world subject to monsoons, and at 
tlie seasons when the monsoons arc chang- 
ing, and seem to be eddies formed by the 
meeting of opposing currents of uir, which 
accounts for the fai’t that they revolve in 
opposlb' directions in the two hemispheres 
ill tlie Houtheni with, and in the northern 
agaiiiHt. the hands of a watch -in conse- 
((iieiice of which, and the progivssioii of the 
centre, the strength of the storm in the 
northern hemisphere is greater on the south 
of the line of progression and weaker on the 
north, tliaii it would be If the centre were 
stationary, the case iieing reverst‘d in the 
Hontlierii liemlspiiere I'ycloiies are iire- 
eeded bv a singular calm, and a great fall of 
tile buroiiieter 

CyCl 0 XllC(Hi -kloirik).ri. Kelatiiig to a cyclone. 
CyolopaBdia. Cyclopedia (si-kld-pe'di ai.n 

|(}r kuklos, circle, and panicut, discipline, 
erudition | A work containing detinitions 
or accounts of the principal subjects in one 
or all branches of science, art, or learning 
Htie KNOYOLOI'.lcm A 

fyclopedlcal tsi-kni-pcd’'ik, si-klo-ped'ik* 
af). a. Ileloiiging to a cyciopiediu 
CyolopadiBt, CyolopedlBt (srkio ped-ist), 
a A writer in a eyelopiedia; a compiler of 
a eyelopiedia 

Cyclopean (Sl-kld-pt^'an). a | From cyclojm l 
rertalning to the Cyclops; vast, gigantic, in 
nrrfi a term iippliea to a very early or primi- 
tive styUii of luiiliiiug fabled to nave U'en 
the work of the t'yclops. I i is distinguished 
by the immense si/o of the stones and the 
absence of any cement Its most fivqueiit 
application was to w'alls of cities and for- 
tresses. The walls of TvTiiis, near Nauplia, 
mentioned by Homer, atfonl a gtHMl example 
of the more primitive style of Oyelupeaii 
architecture 'I'liere niv three stages -in the 
first the stones, ineaHuring from 0 to U feet 
long, from S to 4 feet wide, and from 2 to 
S feet deep, are men* rude irregvilar masses 
piled on each oUier; in tin* second they are 


polygonal, the sides of each block fltUng 
close to those adjoining; and in the third 



I, Cycloficati Walls at Palectkastron, Greece, 
s. Porta Sar.tLcnica •'it Sigtiia, Italy. 

they arc s<]uarcd and laid in courses. Kx- 
aitifiles occur in (>recce, Italy, and Asia 
Minor Culled also Pelagic 
Cyclopede (Hi'klh-ped),n. Cyc1o])iDdia(which 
sec) 

Cyclopic (hi-kloplk), a. Pertaining to the 
Cyclops, gigantic, savage 
CyclopldflB (si-k lop'i-dc), n. pi. [( 1 r kyklos, a 
circle, dps, the eye, and cutes, resemblance I A 
family of minute ouu-eyed, eutuinostracouM. 
iiiariiie and fi*eMh'Wutor criistacua, divided 
Into many gonora. 'I'licy ore exceedingly 
ubundaiit, and arc so prolific that, in one 
HUiiiiner. a female may have become the 
jirngeiiitrix of more than fourmillion clcsceii- 
duiits I'ht'y undergo iniiny tmnsforinations 
before attaining maturity Cyclopa fpmdri 
coniia, the common water-flea, is to be found 
ill all our fresh-vvater iNUids and ditches 
Cyclops (si'klops), n Hiny and pi [Ur 
kyklopa -kykloK, a circle, anil d/is, an eye ) 
Tn myth a race of giants, the sons of Nep- 
tune and AmphitriU*. who had luit one cir- 
ruloi* cyt* 111 the middle of the forehead 
Tli<*y inhabited Hicily, and assisted Vulcan 
ill making thuiiiIerlNdts for Jupiter. 
CydOSlB (si-khVsis), v |(lr kyklon, n circle 1 
111 hot that uiotiou of fluidh of plants which 
w'liH supposed to fiiiHS through vessels of a 
peculiar kind, diffused Uirough tlie system 
of plaiiis without iiitcrru)>tloii 
CyclOBtOma (Hi-klos'tb-iuu). n. [Cir kyklon, 
a circle, and utoina, a mouth ] A genus of 
iiir-lireutliiiig gasteropods or snails, so eall(*il 
tm account of tlie circular form of the ujier- 
tiirc of the shell 

CyclOStOXne (sl'klb-stoin), a. ('yclostomous 
(w'hich see). 

CyclOBtome (si'klO-stum), n. A fish of the 
order (’yclostomi. 

OycloBtoml, Cydostomata (si-kios'to-ini. 
sl-klo-stoin'u-ta), n j*l [(Ir. kykloK, a circle, 
and stoma, a mouth 1 A family of fishes 
(C'livler's ninth onlerof cartilaginous Ashes), 
which have cinuiliir iiioiitliK. as the Inniprey : 
synonymous with MarsitMthranchii 
CydOBtomldsB <si-kl6-stom'i-de). » pi A 
ftiiiiily of pulinonifcrouslnnd-sliclls, of which 
the genus Oyclustoiiia is the type See t’Y- 
CLOSTOMA 

CydOBtomoUB (sl-kWtom-us), a [Ur kyk- 
log, a ciri'le, and stoma, a mouth | Having 
a cin;ular mouth or aperture, as the shells 
of certain iiiolliises. and the order of Aslies 
iiiclutlimr the lamprey 

CydOBtylar (sl-klA-stir^^r). a. ComiHised of 
a circular range of columns without a core 
or interior liuildtng 
Cyder (slMt'i-y « same as Cider 
C^donla (si-dd'ni-a), n. [L . a Muince; from 
Cydmua, a town in Crete; now Canea ) A 
genus of rosaceous jilants nearly jilted to 
the pear, but tlistiiiguislied by its leafy calyx 
1 oIm* 8, ami the many-seeded cells of its fruits. 
The liest known secies is C vulffarig (the 
(|uince). The seeds arc used iu medicine 
on account of the mucilage which they 
r'ielil, and by hairdressers for prefuiring 
idoline. C. japonica is uu ornament in 
rdeiis. 
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Csrenology (sl-e'W-or'o-ji), n (Gr. kyittUt, 
pregnancy, and /ooos. a discoiime ] In phy- 
' ‘ ' which i * 


siof. the science w] 
gestation 


1 concerns itself with 


Cygnet (sig'net), n. (Him. of Fr. eyffne, from 
L. eygnuB, a swan.] A young swan. 

So doth the swan her downy eygnOs save. Shak. 
-Cygnet-royal, in her. a swan gorged with 
a ducal coronet, having a chain attached 
thereto and reflexed over the back. 
OjmllUB (8ig-n!'n§), n pi The swans, a 
Buu-faraily of birds, of the order Natatores, 
family Anatidn. 

CygnuB (si^nus), n. 1. The swan, a genus of 
web-footed birds lielongiug to the Anatidm 
or duck family. See Swan.— 2. A northern 
constellation containing eighty-one stars. 
The bright stars in Aiiuila, Lyra, and Cygnus 
form a remarkable triangle 
“ ■ r (sFlin-der), n. [Fr. eylindre, Gr. 

g, from kylintio, kyleO, to roll. ] 1. An 
elongated, round, solid liody. of uniform 
diameter throughout its length, and ter- 
minating in two flat circular surfaces which 
are ef|im] and parallel. In geom. the word 
has a wider signification, ana may be defined 
as a figure of three dimensions inclosed by 
two flat and equal surfaces, bounded by any 
curve and lying iu parallel planes and in 
similar situations, and one ciiiTcd surface 
connecting tlie two in such a manner that 
any section of the figure parallel to either 
of the flat suWaces is equal and similarly 
situated to both. AVhen the axis of the eyliii- 
dor, tliat is, the line joining the centres of 
the two terminal surfaces, is at 
right angles to these the cylinder 
is tenned right; otherw'ise it is 
an oblique cylinder. — 2. In inccA. 
(a) that chamber of a steam-en- 
gine in which the force of steam 
is exerted on tlie piston. 8ee 
Htkam-enqine. ((i) The barrel of 
an air-pump, (c) In certain print- 
ing muchines a roller by which 
the impression is made, and on 
which, in some forms of the ma- 
chine, the types or stereotype 
filates are secured, while in other fonns tiioy 
alt* not. (tZ) 'rhe bore of a gun (r) 'I'he liody 
of a piinip.— .T Tn oriental anfiq a cylindri- 
cal stone covered with inscriptions, woin by 
the Babylonians, Arc , as an aiimlet or seal 
—Cylinder esca/iement, an eHcn]>emeiit for 
wutchcH invented by (rnihain J t corresponds 
to flic dead-beat eRcn)>eiiieiit in clocks. 
Cylinder-press (Bi'lin-dZr-iu-os), w In 
printing, a form of press in wliieb the im- 
pression is iiimU* by lueatis of a eyliiider 
instoad of a flat surface See under CYLIN- 
DEU. 

CjUntoceoUBi (si-lin-dra'shus), a C’ylin- 

CvUndrenchymaisi-Iin dren'ki-nm), n [Gr. 
fr//bin/rw.ttcylinder,and enehyma, infusion ] 
In hot tissue composed of cvliiidnctil cells, 
such ns that of Conferv n\ aiid of many hairs, 
<frc 

Cvlindrlc, Cylindrical (si-im'drik, si-iin'- 
drik-til). a Having flic form of a cjlindor, 
or partaking of its pnqierlics Cylindrical 
boiler, a boiler made in tlie sliiipc of a eylln- 
der, simple in construction, and admitting 
of greater r(*sistanee to the lateral action 
of the (’iiuses of displuceincrit Ilian most 
others, altbougli more expensive in the mat- 
ter of fuel. Cylindrical lens, (n) a lens 
formed by two segments of cylinders, each 
segment liaviiig one flat and one rounded 
siirfaee, luid the two segments united at 
their flat surfaces, with the curve of the one 
at light angles to that of the other, useil 
as a reading-glass (b) A lens having a 
cylindrical body and convex leas; a Stan- 
hope lens — CyliiulricAil vaulting, in arch. 
the most ancient mode of vaulting, called 
also a w'aggon, barrel, tunnel, or cradle 
roof It is, ns its name implies, a plain half- 
cylinder, without either groins or ribs. Its 
vertical section is the arc of a circle 
C^lindxlcally (sl-lin'drik-al-li). adv In the 
manner or shape of a cylinder 
Cylindrldty (si-lin-dris'i-tl), n The condi- 
tion of possessing a cylindrical form 
(^Undncnle (si-lin'drlk-ul), u A small 
cylinder. Prqf. Owen. 

Cylindriform (si-lin'drl-fonn), a Having 
the form of a cylinder. 

Oyllndro-COnlOBl (si-lin'dr6-kon"ik-al). a. 
In gun a term applied to a shot, the Inidy 
of wdiicb is cylindrical and the head eoiiiciu 
in form 

C^undro-oonoillal (Bi-Uu'dr6-k6n-old"al). 
a. In gan. a tenu applie<l to a shot having 
a cylindrical Imdy ami conoidal head. 
Cylindro-cylindrlcal (si-iin'dr6.si-iin"drik- 
al). a. A term applied to an arch formed by 
the intersection of a cylindrical vault with 


F&te, fhr. fat, fgU; m«, met, hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tdbe, tub, bull: oil. pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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another cylindrical vault, of greater ipan 
and height, springing from the same level 
See CKOSS-VAULTINO. 

Oyllndrold (Siliu-droid), n. [Or. kylindroi, 
a roller, and eidos, form.] A solid body, 
resembling a right cylinder, but having the 
bases elliptical, althou^^ parallel and 
equal. 

Ch^drometriC (silin-drd met"rik), a. Be- 
longing to a scale used in measuring cylin- 
ders. 

Oyllndro-oglyal (si-lin'dro-d-Jiv'^al). a In 
gtm. a term applied to a shot having a cylin- 
drical body and ogival head. i 

Osrma (si'ma). n [Or. kyina, a wave.l 1. In 

arch a member or _ 

moulding of the * ' ‘ — -r- 

cornice. the profile 

of which is a curve ^ 

of contrary flexure. _ I 

Of this moulding 
there are two 

kinds, eytuui recta, a ; 

wllich is concave at ,, Cyma rcr t.i. =. Cyma 

the top and convex reversal, 

at the bottom ; and 

eynia revema, which is convex at the top and 
concave at the bottom i{iith kinds of tlic 
cyma are also called Oj/cti.- In a cyme 
(which see) 

Csrmaphen (arma-fen), n. fOr kyma, a 
wave, and phauw, to show.] An u))paratuH 
in a teleplione for receiving transmitted 
electric waves 

C^rmar (si-mar^), n. A slight covering, a 
scarf. Written also Sitnar. 

Her body shaded witli a light < Drydeti. 

C3nnatlum(si-nuVshi-um), n. fb , (ir kymn- 
tion, a little wave, from kyma, a wavt‘ ] In 
arch, same ns Cyma (which see) 

Csrxnba (simnia). n. |Cir kyinhP, the hollow 
of a vessel | A genus of mollusca belonging 
to the family VoIutitUe Tin* Hhell is oli- 
ovate, tumid, ventneose, and covered with a 
strong cjiidcrmis and the pillar four-plaited. 
They are found on the African coast 

Cymbal (simOial), n [L. rymhalum. Clr 
kyrnhabm, a cymbal, from kiiinhott, hollow J 
1 A musical instrument, circular and hollow 
like a dish, inailc of brass <»r broii/i*, two of 
which are striii'.k together, producing a 
sliarp ringing soun<l. - 2 An instrument 
made of a piece of steel wire, in a triangular 
form, on which are ]ia.sscd several rings, 
whicli arc toucheii and shifted along the 
triangle with an iron rod held in the right 
hand, while the cymbal is supported in the 
left by a cord 

Cymbalist t (sim'bal-ist), n. One who plays 
the cymbals 

Cymbella(sim-beria).n pi. In ftof a repro- 
ductive locomotive body, of an elliptical 
form, found in some algic 

« (lium (siiii-bid'i-nm), n. A genus of 
111 terrestrial orchiils, often having 
spikes of beautiful flowers, on whieli in’coiint 
stivcral of them are favourites in th<* green- 
house. Tlicy are chiefly from Asia and 
Africa 

Csrmblform (sininii-form). a fb rymha.ii ' 
boat, imd /urma, burn 1 Slnipcd like a iiout. 
applied to the seeds and leaves of plants, ' 
and also to a bone of tlic foot usually called , 
OK iiaciruluir I 

Cyme, Cyma (sim.sriiia), n |rir A'i//aa,aiiy- I 
ttiing sw'olleii, a wave, tlie fiutiis, a H]irout, I 
from kyo, to swell.] 1. In hot an inflores- 
cence of the deli 
nite or determinate n -r r ^ 
class; any form of ^ 

iiifloroscuiicc in 
which the primary 
axis bears a single 
terminal flower T 

which develops first, * 

the inflorescence ff 

being continued by •• \ 

secondary, tertiary, ‘-y*n« 

and other axes. The 

secondary and other axes may lie given off 
on both sides of the primary axis (a dichot- 
omous cyme) or in such a way as to cause 
the inflorescence to assume a helicoid or 
scoipioid form (as in the forget-me-not).- - 
2. In arch, same as Cyma 
CymeilA (sl'mfin). n (C.„H,4 ) a hydro- 
carbon occurring In the volatile oil of Ri unan ' 
cumin, in camphor, tlie oil of thjrme, Ac It j 
is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid, 
and has a pleasant odour of lemons 
CymlferoUB (sim-if'er-us), a [Gr kyma, a 
sprout, and L. /ero, to bear. ] In bot. produc- 
1^ cymea 


cyme. 

Cymol (d'mol), n. Same as Cytnew. 
C^mopiiaiie (sTmd-fanX n. [Gr. kyma, a 
wave, and phanm, to ^ow.] A siliceous 
gem of a yellowish-green colour, the same 
as Chry»cberyl (which see^ 

CsrmoplianOttS (sl-mof an-us), a. Having a 
wavy floating light: opalescent: chatoyant. 
OymOBe, CsrmouB (sim^As, sim'us), a. Con- 
taining a cyme; in the fonn of a cyme: ap- 

e to aggregate flowers 

thoadn (si-iuo-tluVa-de), n. pi. [Gr. 

, anything swollen, thmmt, sharp, and 
eido», resemhlaiice. 1 A family of isopodons 
erustiu^eans, not unlike the wood-louse. In- 
habiting tlie northern seas Cyuwthoa a>«- 
trum (the common flsh-louso) is parasitic 
upon niaiiv 8)MM*ies of flsli, clinging tightly 
I by means of its hooked legs, 
i Cymric, Cwmric (kim^rik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Cymry 

Csrmric, Cwmric (kim'rik), n. The language 
of the ('yinry or ancient Britons: Welsh 
Cymry, Cwmry (kim'ri), n fW, Cymmm, 
a Welshmun. pi Cymmry 'Many conjec- 
tures have Ihh ‘11 formed regarding the origin 
of this word, but there seems little difllculiy < 
in ashigniug It to eymrr, rymmer {cynrrr), 
u confluence of waters, the e(|iiivalent of 
Gael inert, the word thus signifying the 
peojile dwelling on or near the eoiitliienee 
of waters, whether of tw*o streams or of a 
river with the sea Siieh loculitii's would I 
be tlie imtiind dw'tdliiig-phices of the earli- 
est tribes, as olferiiig tlie richest pasturage 
J<'or alhiiiices iiiul derivation of rymvmr, see 
Ahku 1 The ituiiic given to themselves by 
the Welsh In its wider application the 
toriii is often applied to that portion of the 
Gcltic race winch appears to have at one 
time occupied all Britain, before they were 
c,\pelKMl from the Highlands by theGadhelic 
Scots, ami from the l<owlandsof Scotland 
and Kiiglitiid by the Saxons and Scandimi- 
viuns, and nopiilatiy known as the ancient | 
Britons Their loiiger-continuc 1 prcdonii- ! 
nance in any locality is traced b.> the ii)> 
|M*araiice of eerlahi generic worils in the ; 
jdaci' names Among the.se words arc ahrr \ 
in place of Gaelic inrri, ftru for hrn, a hill, 
(her, water, carr, a fort, trr, town, nrhrl, 
high (us in (irhiltrrr, higli town), pit, pittni 
(ol niicei'tain mcaiiiiig), Uan, ucliiirch, rtvm. ; 
a hollow, A'c By this test wc infer that. ’ 
Gymry tribes had peopled the east coast of 
Scotlttiid from the Kirth of Forth to the 
Moray Firth and portions of the Lowlands, 1 
as well as the mouiiiaitioiis regtons of the ; 
North of Kngliind and <%>rnwall, when the ' 
(rtidhelii- Sisits were preiloiiiiiiunt in the ' 
High lam Is, and the Teutons uml Scniidiim- [ 
viiuis ill till' rest of Kiiglniid and the Low- 
luiids of Scotland Thu Welsh, Bretons, and 
Goniishnieii are (\vinry . 

Cymry, Cwmry (kim'ri), a. of or pertain- j 
ing to the (’ymi-> or their language ; 

Cynanebe (sJii-nng'ke)f » fGr kynan(fkt\ a ' 
kind of sore throat, angina kyt>n, kymnt, a ' 
dog, and anrho, to siiltocate ] A distaise of | 
the throat or wind pipe, attended with in i 
llaminutioii,swclIing,nndditfk’ulty of breath- 
ing and swallowing It is of several kinds, 
and compreheiids the quinsy, croup, and ! 
nmligiiHiit sore throat I 

Cynanchum (sm nng'knin), n [Gr. kyon, 
kynoe, u dog, and anrhft, to siilfociitu - 
from its poisonous i|iiulitic8 | A genus of i 
idants, lint order Asiiepiadncefc, one siaicles i 
of which (r vomitortuin) yields the ipeca- 
cuaiihn of the Isle of France C rnmnn/eli- I 
arum fields the black senmmony of Mont- | 

e ... , , 

tliropy (sin-an'thro-pl), n \(ir kyon, 
u dog, and anthrojum, man | A kind ! 
of madiics.s in which a man imagines liini- ! 
self to lai a dog. and imitates its voice and 
actions I 

Cynarafsin'H ra),n [Gr. Hryimra, uppareiitly ; 
I u form of kinara, the artichoke. ] A genus 
I of plants, nut order GomiMisitie, in many i 
respects like the thistle, iiiit having an in- ■ 
voliicre conijmsed of thick fleshy spiny • 
scales, and a remarkably thick fleshy recep- 
taiie covered over with numerous bristles 
The two Tiest- known sfiecies are the arti- 
choke and the cardmm. llie other siiecies 
are prickly troublesome weeds. 

CsrnaraoeflB, CybarooepbaliB (sin-a-ra'se-^, 
snra-ro-ser'a-le), n pi {(ymira, and Gr. 
i kephale, the head ] One of the subdivisions 
of the nat. order Compositac, of which the 


genus Cynara may lie taken as the type. See 
eVNARA. 

CynaraoeouB (sin-a-r&'shus), a. Of or per- 
taining to the ilivision of plants Cynara- 
een' 

Chnuu:t:tomaoliy (sln-krk-tom'a-ki), n. [Gr. 
kyitn, kynvs, a dog, arktw, a Ikmiv, and maehi, 
11 tight.] Bear-baiting with a dog: a word 
humorously invented by Butler. 

Th«' same i>rruli deugii iluth lie 

111 bloody tytuintoMiu hy. Hudibuts, 

Gynarocephalse. n pi See rvNAKACKAi. 
Csniarrliodon, Gynarrliodiiim (sin-u'ro- 
don, siu-a-riVdi-um), u. IGr kytni, kynott, a 
dog, and rhoiion, a rose.] Jii hot. a fruit in 
which tlie receptacle is deeply concave or 
urii-sliaped, inclosed by the caljx. and bear- 
ing iiiinieroiis bony nchenes on its inner 
stirfiU'e. us in the rose 

CynegetlCB (sm-e-jet'iks). n. (Gr kynfiyetPft, 
a hunter- -iri/on, kynoe, a dog, and hrneomai, 
to lead.] Tlie art of hunting witli ilogs. 
[tlare.] 

Cynic, Csmlcal (sln'lk. sin'ik-nl). a {Gr. 
kynikott, canine, fn»m kiym, kynos, u dog J 
1 Having tlie qualities of ii surly ilog, siinrl- 
iiig, sneering: ca))tioiis; surly; eiirrish, iius- 
ierc - -2. Pertaining to the Dog-star - ii Be- 
longing to the sect of ]ihiloHoi>hcrs called 
Gynics; having the qualities of n i‘>iiic; re- 
sembling the doetrmes of the Gynies ITliu 
word in this simse may have been originally 
dcrivetl from Kynomnjrn, the name of the 
gymnasium in which Antisthenes, the 
founder of the si*et, taught J O/mc ttpatnn, 

I n kind of C'^iiviilsive spasm of the niiiscles 
of one side of the face, distorting tlie month, 
nose, iVe , and eaiising. us it were, a grin. - 
Cynic year, the Sothiuc or Sothic year, or 
ci'micn lar year See Sotii i ac 
Cynic (Hin'ik), n 1. Gill* of an iiiicieni sect 
of phiUmojiherH who valued themselves on 
their eontempt of riches, of arts, seieiiees, 
ami amusements They are said to owe 
tlieir origin to Antisthenes of Athens 2. A 
mull of a currish temper; a Hiirl> or snarlliig 
' man < >r philoKoiiher , a sncci ing fault Under; 

I a follower of Diogenes, ii misaiitlirope 
' Csmically (sJn'ik iiMi), adr Jn a siiarling. 

sneering, captions, or morose manner 
' Cynlcalness (Kin'ik-al-ne.H), a .Moroscness; 

' contempt of riches ami iimnscnieiits 
. Cynicism (sin'i Hi/.m). n The practice of a 
c>nic; a morose contempt of the pleasures 
ami arts ol life. 

Till', tyith ism !•> f ir tlir most pari alfcLlcti. JlaZ/ttm. 

CyniCtlB tsin-ik'tis). n [Gr kyon, kynoH, a 
Ilog, ami iktis, a kind of weasel J A genus 
I of earnivoroiiK animals whieh form a eon- 
: iiectliig link bet w'i\ ii Die family of the eiveis 
' ami that of the dogs. The general eolour, 

> as well as the whole external a)>peiirancc, 
is preeisely that of a small fox The reiire- 
sentative is found on the bordeis of Gaf- 
fraria 

j Cynlpld»(sln lp'i-de).M pt |L h rynipn, the 
I gall-lly, ami lir rhloM, resembliiiiee | Tlie 
i gall-flies, a family of hvmeiiopteroiiH insects, 

' whirli. by means of their ovipositors, jninc- 
’ tnre plants, depositing their i‘ggs, along, it 
is believed, with some irrttanl fluid whieh 
j proiluceBtiiinoiirson thciii.eomnioiilyealled 
galls or nnt-giills 'I'ho gull of commerce, 
the ehief ingredient in the maniifaeture of 
I ink, is caused by the Cynipn yaltor timtorim 
I jiierciug a species of oak 
CyniPB(HVni]>s), n A genus of hyinenopter- 
oiis msectH, one species of wliich by its bite 
j produces the excrescences on rose-trees 
i culled litidegiir. and unotlier is the insect by 
the puncture of which oak-gal Is arc formed 
I See BkIiKOAK 

i CynOCephalUB (sln-o-sef'a-lus), n |Gr. 

: Kyon, kynoH, a dog, uml krphnir, the head 1 
The genus of baboons having a lieiid shaped 
. like tliut of a dog .See JtAlioo.N 
i Cvnogale (sin-og'a-le), n (lir kynti, kyuott, a 
iiog, uml yalr, a weasel ) A gcmis of main- 
I mills, family V'ivemdn!, imtives of Borneo, 
i Malacca, ami .Suiiiutra The species G />V»- 
nettii, culled in Borneo vuimpahm, is the 
I most aquatic of all thefaiiiil>. Its semi-re- 
■ tractile claws hein^ partially webbed, and 
I its soft fur resembling that of the otter. It 
inhabits damp places and banks of rivers 
CynoglOBBlun(siii-A-gloB'suiii). n (Gr kyitn, 
hfHoM, a dog, and ylmHa, a tongue ] Hoiuids- 
t«itigue. a genus of plants, nat. order Bura- 
ginaceu^ consisting of herbs from the teiii- 
perate /.ones C ojkchmle and C mmiianuta 
are British plants The former has a dis- 
agreeable smell, like that from mice, and 
was at one time used us a remedy in scrf>- 


ch, cAain; £h. Sc. lock; g, go; J, ^b; A, Fr. ton; ng, Tii. then; th, (Mn; w, trig; wh, uiAlg; zb, azure.— See KkT. 
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fula. There are about fifty other •)>eciei, 
all coariM! ulanto. 

Cynograpny (fiin> 0 g'ra-fl), n. fOr. ki/&n, 
Kifiitm, a (loK. and graplui, to write.] A hia* 
t<iry of the dojj. 

Cynomorlacen (Min*6-mcVri-a"Be-e). n. pi. 
All olMcure order of rhizanthti, dlRtinguished 
from Jialuiioiihomeeie by their diatifict ata- 
inuiiH and the iinperfeut perianth of the 
male flower The order in repreaented by 
Cynornwrium rneruu^uw, the Fungm -meli- 
temin of the old herbaliata. Mee CYNOMO- 
KIUM 

C^omoxlmn (Hi-no-intVri-iim), n l<ir. 
kynniiiuriou, a kind of broorn-rape ] A Ke 
iiiia of filantH, nat order (!yiioinoriareu' 

C. eoMuu’uvi ia a Hitiall plant wbieb jrrowH 
in Sielly, Malta, and <jo/,o, but nioHt almn- 
daiitly on a rock in the laat island, valued 
by the olil lierbaliata aa an ahiriiiift'iit ami 
atyptie in caseH of dyaentery and inenior- 
rhaue It waa held in hucIi esteem l>\ the 
KniKbisof Malta that it was earefully de- 
posited ill htorea, from wliieb the Ki'and- 
inaKter aeiit it in ]iresenta to aovereijjiiH, 
hoHpitulH. Ac 

Oynorexla (sm o-rekv'i a). a |<Jr hynu, 
kyiuth, a tlojf. mill tn-rxi.s, appetite | An in- 
Hutialile, voraeioiiH appetite, like that of a 
doK 

CynOBUre (siii'o-/bor). « fOr. kynmmra, 
lit. dui^'H tad, tin eoiistrllatioii of the Little 
Hear, said to lie ho named from the eiirved 
)iiiHition of eertuin of its stars kiiun, hyimn 
a doi*. and roim. tail | 1 An old name of 
till* eoiiHlellatloii I rsa Minoi. or the lattl< 
Hear, an iiieoiiHiiienoiis i uimtelbitioii neat 
the north pole, tint iiotewoitli.v as < ontaiii 
ina the pole-Htar, whieh forms the tip of 
the tail; tbiiH the eyes of marineiH were, in 
aneient times, freqiieiith direeteil to if 
JJeiiee Anything' tlnit HtroiiKly attractM 
attention, a eeiitre of attruetiuii 

\V III n |ietli.ip'< Mini' IkmiiIv lie'i, 

I III I v/ii \inr lit lit iv;lili'riia; t yes Milton. 

CynOBuruB t sin-o-Hii'ruH), u I ioi;'H-tail frrasH. 
a Kemis of ^rasseH with the flower spikelets 
foriiiiiiira iiiiilateral H]dke A Himill iiiiniber 
of Mpeeies heloii;^ to the iteiiUs, nati\eH of 
the northern temperate retrioiis f eroi- 
Utlm and V rfhintifHK are ItritiHh Hjieeieti. 
See Hod'.'i TAll. (il( \SS 

Cynthia (am 'tin a). II 1, 111 myth one of 
tile names mveii to Diana In ::ool a nub- 
l^eiiiis of Asi'idida', and a of lepidop- 

(eroim iiiHeets. eontainiiii; the ]»aiiited lady- 
liiltH'itU {('ynlhui vaidni) -it A melius of 
enistaeeaiH 

Gyoul (sroii) Sei* t'lo.N and Si'io.s 
Cyouhoria (Hi'o fo'ri-a), n |<tr. kynj^, fietuH, 
aii<ry///M/eo, toearr>, to bear | In mrt/ the 
tone ol ue, station or ^•arryinf; tlu’ tietiis 
CyperaceSR (si per-a'see). n yl |Soe Cy- 
I'F.Kl .s I The sedae taiiiily. a nat ordei ot 
mono<-ot> ledoiious plants iieavl> allied to the 
uniHHes The plants of this order are Krass.i 
or rush liki* aeiierall,^ perennial berb.s, witii 
Nolnt often tnanuiilar steiiiH. and leave.s 
with eloHi'd sheaths 'I'he small flowers aie 
borne in the aNil of eaeb Klumaeeoiis liraet 
'I’lie trait Is a .small eoriaeeoiis aeheiie The 
fdanis are loiiml iii all i limateH, and form a 
lar«i- pioportion of our eoariwr pastures, 
hut are little eaten by eattle Some eliili- 
riislies are used for iiiakiiifj: mats, ebalr-bot- 
tom.s Ae The pap>riis of Kijjpt was made 
from the stems of Cyjn nm t^ayunm 
CyperaceouB (Hi ^iei a'simsi. » * HeioiiKiim 
til or resembliiiir plants of the family Cype- 
raeeie or Medue-' and then eotiKeiiers’ 
CypeniB (srpi'r-usl, a jtlr ^.v/w-reN. an nro- 
niatie plant. | A juteiiiis of jdiints, mit order 
t\\ peraeea* Tlie> are liei bs w ith eompivssed 
spikelets of many flowers, found in eold eli 
mate-, and represeiifed in om Hritish flora 
b> two \ery rare marsh plants wtiieh oeeiir 
in the .south td Kurland Innyn*,, the 
ualimrale. and C fusnis ‘ , 

Cypheliaisi fe'li-al, n pi | tpparently from . 
lir ktiphi'llti, file hollows of the ears 1 In 1 
hilt eoUeetioiiH of uomdia in the form of 
eiips Used onl.v in speakiiii; nf liebeiis 
Cyphella (si fel'ln), a pi. Hir kyulmll^i.Ww 
hollows of the earn] Pale tilberele like 
H|M>t8 on (he under surface of the thallus of 
liebens 

Cjrpher (sl'ft'-r). »i Sam? aa Cipher. 
CyphOnidSB («i fon'i-de). n pi [Or iryphon, 
a i*rt>«»ktMl piece of wood, and e%dm. resein- 
blanee ) \ jriMiip of beetles detaelied from 
the ('ebrionidai on account of their aiiiall 
si/.c, liemiKpherie, dcpresseil. or ovate, and 
rather soft bodies, and furcaU* labial palpi. 

Fate, fiUr. fat. full; m6, met. hiir; 


They are of dull colours, and are found air 
tached to plants in damp situations. They 
fly and run with a^lity. In some species 
the hind legs ore formed for leaping. 
CyphonUon (sPfon>izin). n. [Or. kyphOn, a 
kind of pillory in which slaves or criminals 
were fastened by the neck.] A species of 
punishment frequently resorted to by the 
ancients, whicli is supposed by some to have 
c.ou8isted in besmearing the criminal with 
honey, and then eximsiiig liiin to insects; 
while otberH think that it means the kind 
of piiuishmcnt still used in China, known to 
Englishmen as tlie * wikmIcu collar,’ whereby 
the neck Is Ix-nt or weighed down. 

; Cyprssa <si-pr«Vn), « The cowry, a genus of 
' niidliiHi s. the type of the family Cyprieidte. 
See Co WHY 

CyprSBldSB (si • j)reT-de).n. The cowry family, 
u biniily of marine gusteropodous molluscs, 
well known in commerce from one of the 
species lieinu; used in some parts of ttie £uKt 
us a circulating medium See t^owKV. 

Cy pr^B (s6 pra) |0 Fr.. as near to ] In law, 
an c(|uitalilc doctrine thus applied:-- -When j 
th(‘re is an excess in an appointment under | 
II jiower exceuted by will, ulfeidiiig real | 
estate, tin* court will carrj' the iiower out 
UK lU'iir to (cy pri’H) the testator’s intentinn 
as pructientde, and prevent such exi'css dis- 
ap)iointing the gtuierul design ’J'liiK doC' 
trim* iH not applii'able to personalty, but is 
coiitlii4*d to wills In regard to charitable 
IcgiK ies. where a liti'ral execution liecjimes 
inexpedient or iiiipraetieublc. the court will , 
exeeiitt* It a.H neurl> as it can according to j 
the origiiiat )iiiri>oHe, or, ns the teebuieal 
expression Ih, ey pn g 

CirpreBB (sriires). n [O, Fr cypres, (jr. ky~ 1 
parissiMt | 1 1‘lie popular iiaiiie of Ciipres- 
siiH, u gciiiiH of coiiiferoii*' trees. Among 
tin* most remarkable are C semjwrvirens 
orcomnioii cypress, the «‘Veigr<‘en American 
cypiohs «»r white cedar, ami f’ disfiehn oi 
deciduous Aiiiericnii cyi»ivss Two (’iilifoi 
Ilian Hficcies, C tMiesoiiMim and t’ maero 
earjio, bax'c attained niiicii tnv<iiir in oni 
shrubberies and gurdeiis as <inianieutal 
evergreen inn's, 'riie wootl <if various spe 
cies of cypress is reniiiikatde for its durabi- 
lity The cotllns in wbicb tJie Atheuian 



r\|irc!is p nJtrrssHi sempcrxitren\, \,ir fastiguitn) 


heroes wt're deposited arc said to liave been ' 
niude of the tli-st siH'cies, tuid sonic authori- 
ties an' inclined to believe tbnt the gopher- 
wood of winch Noah's ark W’hs built W'us 
also of this s|>ruies, the similarity «>f the 
iiiimcs somewhat streiigtliemiig the .siijipo- i 
sition 2 1'be emblem of mourning for the j 
dead, cypress branches iiaviiig lieen an- i 
cieutly use<l at funerals | 

ll.iit MiLCcsH Attciiilcil the Anicric.ins, the tie.iih nf i 
X> .iircii wiiiilti li i\i- lu-cii suthi-irnt i<> d.nnp tlu- jovs 
lyf \utt)r\, .uiil the would h.i\> l>ern muted f 

with the l.iiircl. * / .’i.Vj 

QyproBB (si'prch). a Rt'longiiig to or made i 
of I'yjiress I 

C]npila]l (si'pri-an), a, 1. HeUuiging to the | 
island of ('ypnis 2 A tenn applied to a j 
lewd woman i 

Cyprian (srpri-an), u 1 A Typriot 2. A , 

b'Wil woman; a courtesan: a strumiiet i 

CyprldSB, G^rldldn (srpri-do. si-piid'i 
del. 11 pi I Ur. Kypns, one of tlie names of , 
A'eiius and eUlos. likeness 1 A family of 
minute erusUteeaiis, of W’bieh the genus > 
t’yprls is the type See CYPRls. 


pine, pin; udte. uot, mox'e; tube. tub. bull; 


Oyiirldllia (d-pri-dFuaX n. [Gr. Kynrii, one 
of the names of Venus.] A genus ox marine 
crustaceans. See under Cypripikidjb. 

OpprldtnidlB (si-pri'dinM'dg), n. irf. [From 
Cupridina, the typical genus, and Gr. eidog, 
likeness. ) A family of marine crustacoana 
eonsistiug of one genus, Cypridina, having 
two compound eyes witle apart and two 
pairs of feet, one pair licing always within 
tlie shell. The shell is oval, sharply pointed 
at each end, and the front edge is deeply 
notched. The pair of feet rcUJned within 
the sliell arc modified to form a single 
organ, which seems to be intended to sup- 
port the eggs. Several species are found m 
Britisli seas. 

Cyprine (sFprin), a. Pertaining to a fish of 
tlie genus Cyprinus, of which the carp is a 
sjiecies 

C:n>rlne (sTprin), a. Of or belonging to the 
cypress. 

Cyprine (sl'nrin), n. A species of idocrese 
of a blue tint, supposed to be due to the 
lireseiice of copper. 

CyprlnidSB (si-priu'i-de), n. pf. [Gr. kyprinos, 
a carp, iiiul eidus, resemblance.] A family 



Ihirbcl Ifi/trfinA vuljgnrts). 


of tclcostcnn fishes of the section Malacop- 
terygii Abdomiiiales, the specicK of which 
are distinguished by having the mouth 
small ami gt'iiorally devoid of tcctli, the 
pbaryngcal bones furiiislicd with strong 
U'ctli, tlie brancliiostegul rays few' in num- 
Ix'r. anil the si'ales generally of bii-ge size. 
Tlie genus (’ypriniis is the type of the fa- 
mily, winch, besides the carp, contains 
the gold fish, tench . roacii, loach, bleak, 
barbel, Ac 

Cyprlnodontidm (8l-i)nn'o-dont"i-de), n.pl 
(Ur ktfpnnos, a i*iir]), (nlous, oiiontog, a 
tooth, ami eiiitfg, n*seinblauce ] A family of 
nialacopterygiouH fishes, allied toC>i>riiiidcD, 
x\itb wbieb they xvore formerly ranked, but 
(liireringfrom tlieni in having the Jaws more 
jiroiractile and tootbt>d Jt includes the 
Anableps, )»eculiar lor the conformation of 
its eyes, and some s)tccics iiiliabiting lakes 
at a great (‘b'vation on tlic Andes. These 
are grefitl> esteemed for the (aide 

C3n(>ZlnU8 (si-prurus). n A genus of fishes, 
including the ciin>, forming the tyfie of the 
famil.\ ('yprinidie The gciiiis is thus cha- 
racterized. liead naked, braiicbioslegal rays 
flat and broad, anal fin short, inhabit fresh 
waters See ('V]'Ul.MI>.f>: 

Cypriot (bi'pri-ot). n An inhabitant of 
t’ypniK 

C^ripediuxn (si-pri-ped'i-um). n [Gr 
hyprts, Venus, and a [<atiiii/ed fonnof pedi- 
im, li blqiper J Ladj's slijipcr, a genus of 
plants of the nat. order Orcbidacen', consist- 
ing numerous siiecies of large-flowered 
teri-estrial liurbs, mail) of wliich are in cul- 
tivation Only one species (r Calcenlvs) is 
a native of Britain, its conspicuous (lower 
consists of large spreading red-brown sepals 
and iM>tals, and an obovidd pale yellow lip 
It is a very rare, if not almost extinct, plant 
in limestone woods in the north of Fug- 
biml 

CypriB (al'pris), n |Gr Kypris, Venus.] A 
genus of minute fresh -water cnistaeeu, 
which liux'c tlie laaly inclosed in a delicate 
shell, and wdiich swim by means of eilia; 
they swarm in stagnant water Fossil shells 
iiinier the generic* term l^ypris occur in all 
roeks fnvin the coal measures upwards. 

CjrpniBt (si'pnis), n. A thin transparent 
black stuff; u kind of crape 

1 ..iwti .IS while ns driven snow, 
iyfiruK black ns e cr was crow. .Shak 

CypruB-lawn (srpnis-lun), n. Some os 
Cyprus JUilttm 

Cs^sela (sip'se-la), n [Gr. kypseli, any 
hollow x*essel.l in hot. a oue-eelled, one- 
seeded, iiidehisceiit, inferior fruit, with the 
integuments of the seed not cohering with 
the endocarp. and of which the ovary was 
cuiiipound. or funiialied with two or more 
styles or stigmas, as the fruit of the Compo- 
sitw; it only differs from an acheninm in 
being inferior, and having had more than 


oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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one ityle or stigma, and is seldom distin- 

<^8611^ (slp-seri-dg), n. pi. A family of 
inscssorial birds, Bnb<oriler Flsslrostres. In- 
cluding the swifts and their congeners. The 
main peculiarity in this family is tliat the 
nind too is turned forward along with tlie 
three anterior toes. Besides the genus 
Cypselus the family includes also Acanthy- 
liH (Vorth American chimney-swallow) and 
rollocalia (esculent swallow). 

CypselttB (sip'se-liis), n. [<ir. kypselm, a 
sviift.J The genus of birds to which the 
swift (C. aptM) belongs. See Swift. 
Cyrenalc (si-re-na'lk). a. 1 J'ertainiiig to 
iMviie, a t»r<*ek colony on the north const 
of Africa —‘J!. Pertaining or belonging to the 
scliool of Epicuivtin piiiloso])lier8 foiindcil 
by Aristippus, a disciple of , Socrates, at 
I'yrcne 

Cyrenian (si-re'ni-an), w. A native or inliu- 
bitaiit of C’yreiie 

CyxlUaceaB (si-ril-lu'sc-u), n pi. A nat order 
of small evergreen, dicotyledonous tives or 
shrubs, newly allied to the Kri(‘acem 'J'hero 
an* about six known species, constituting 
four genera, all natives of ^orth or Tropi- 
cal America. 

Cyrillic (si-riTik), a fFnmi St Cyril, its 
jcpiUed inventor ] 'J'hc term applieti to an 
alphabet adopted by all the Slavonic fiooples 
belonging to the Kustern Cliurch. It is hc- 
lievctl tf» have 8Ui»i*rsc«led the (llagolitic us 
being easier botli for tlic coj\vist to write 
and the foreigner to ae<|inrc Some of its 
signs are moilitied from tin* tJlagolitie. but 
tliose which (iivek and SInvonie liavc in 
common are taken from the iJreck It was 
)>roiigbt into general use b.> St Cyril's pupil, 
(Element, first bishop of Hulgaria. 
CyriolOgiC (si'rl-o-loj"jk), « ((Ir kyrim, 
eliicf, and hnjoK, diseourse 1 Relating or 
j»crtaining to cajutal letters 
CyrtOStyle (s»Vto-sliI). n |<lr kyrUm.hvni. 
curved, and rtylw, a pillar | A circular 
portico projecting from tJic trout of a 
building 

Cystfsist), n. [< Sr /v/a 7 /,s, a bladder 1 1 In 
phyniol a Indiow organ \Mtli thin walls, as 
lljc urinary bladder or the gull bhwbb'r 
‘J In jmt/iol a bladder-likc bag or vesicle 
which includes morbid inaUer in animal 
bodies 

Oysted (sist'ed), o IncIoMMl in a cyst 
Cystic (sist'ik), a I Pertaining to, or con- 
tained in, a cyst, siiecineally, pertaining to. 
or contained in. the urinary or gal] blad- 
ders. as, cyntic remedies, cyntir bile, cystic 
ciileiili --‘2 riaving cysts, cystosc, as. cystic 
sarcoma Kormeit in, or shaped like, a 
cyst; as, cystic Knto/oa -Cystic duct, the 
iiienibraiious canal that c«»n\evs tlie bile 
from the hepatic duct into tlie gall bladder 

Cystic artery, a biaiu li of the ii<‘(Ktti<’ 
(’if'itic irorin N*e Tm'K 
Cystica (sis'ti-ka). a HJr kiistis, a hlailder | 
A term applied to immature Kiilo/oa, in 
wbieli the body i^ tci minuted by a cyst 
Jieeuliar to one indi\ alual, or eomnioii to 
many The hydatid in the biain of .sheep 
Is an example 

CystlcercUB (sis-ti-ser'kus), a [tJr kystis. ii 
liladder, and kerKus. ttie tad J An immutiire 
foiiii of tape worm found in varions nmni 
mals The eystieereiis ol the mouse, swal- 
lowed by the eat, becomes the tape-worm 
of the latter animal 

Cysticle (sist'i-kl), n J II ph mini a small cyst 

In some At ,ili*|ili.i the A-i .ir« not t tmipln .itt-il 
wall t-ells ' I'roJOtteu 

CystideSB (sist id'e-e)- '1 ifystis. a 

bbitbler. and entt s. rcHenildaiice 1 A family 
of fos.sil ecbinodci'iiis, with tcebly developed 


arms, occurring in the Silurian and carbon* ' 
ifemus strata. { 

A member of ‘ 


{Or. kystis, a 
Sladder, and cwfaa.'roscmbliuice ] In bot. 
salient cells, accompanying the asci of fungi ; 
by some reganled as antheridian cells 
Cystine (sis'tin), u. (0^117X802.) A yellowish- 
colourod mass occurring in a rare kind of 
urinary calculus. 

CystirrllOBa (sis-tir-re'a), n. ((yr. kystis, a 
bladder, and then, to how*. ] Discharge of 
mucus from the bladder; vesical catarrh. 
Cystis (sist'is), n. Same as Cyst. 

Cystitis (sis-trtis), n. Itiiliuumation of the 
bladder 

Cystitome (sist'i-tdni). n. |(ir kystis. ami 
ttnnos, cutting, from temiiu, to cut J An 
instnuneiit for opening the capsule of the 
crystalline Icuk. 

Cystocarp (sist'o-karii), n [(tr kystis, a 
blnildcr, and karpus, fruit J A capsule, con- 
taining many spoi'es. found among the alga', 
a coiiecptaclc 

Cvstocele (sist'o-scl). n fcir kystis, a blad- 
der. and keli, a itiiiuutr.J A hernia or rni> 
lure formed by the protrusion «>f the urinary 
bbiudcr 

CystoUth (sistV>-lith). ». fOr kystis, a bag, 
a cell, and lithos. a stone J In hot a name 
given to certain iiodit's consisting of a niiit- 
rix of ccUiibiHc witli curboiuiti' of lime 
crystalli/cd 111 a kind of <‘fBoresccncc on 
the surface They occur most freiiucntly 
bciK'atb litc cpidiTiniH of the leaf, but aiv 
found also in liccp-scatcd oi*gaiis. 'I'licy an* 
most abundant in tin* families ttf the I rti- 
cacca* and At‘aiitba(‘eu‘ 

Cystolithic (sist-b litli'ik), a In mcil. relat- 
ing t«t stonti ill tlic bladdci 
Cystopteris (sist op'tcr-is), u I<;r kystis, a 
bladder, and ptcris, a fern from Its bladder 
like indusiiiiii | lUivlder-ferii. a genus ot 
polypodiaceoiiH delicate llaceitl ferns, ba\ mg 
the son lioriic on the itack of the leaf on the 
middle <»1 a vein and covercil with 11 mem 
i)rana<’eoi]s indiisnnn attaciied only by tin* 
liase Tliey arc found in coo! damp locali 
tics 'I'wo arc imtiv«*s of llritaiii, (” frayihs 
(Ibc lirittlc lern), found in suitable locali 
tics cvcrywliere. and C mniitana, a vety 
rate .species found on the alpine mountains 
(tf till* centre of Scotland 
Cystose (sist'bh), « Containing or rescni- 
lilnig a cysi., cystic 

CystOtOme (sist'o-tom). a f<«r kystis, the 
bladder, and tnynts, cutting | In smy an 
iiistrunieiit for cutting the bladder, some 
times but impiopuly called a i.ithntomc 
Cystotomy (Sist-ot o uu). a |<>r kystts,n. 
liladder, and tnmos, cutting, from tennn, to 
cut 1 ’I'bc act or practice of opening cii 
cy.stcd tumoiii'S. for tin* cliscliargc of mot' 
bid luaitci , spccillcally, the operation of 
cutting into the bl.iddcr foi the* c'Xtnictioii 
of a htoiic or otliei c\trani*oiis niutti*r 
Cystula (Hist'll la), a |b dim of ci/a/ | In 
but a round cIohimI apotlicciuiu in liclicn.s 
The term is also applic'd to the little open 
ciijis on the ufipci stirfairc of the tiomh in 
Maivliuiitia 

Cythere (Hi-lbc*'ie), a a genus of mimitc 

entomostracoim iu\al\e 1 riistaccaiis of 
Tiianiic linbit. and foiiiul fossil in many for 
Illations, but most ubunduiitly in tlic clialk 
and oldci tcrtiarich 

Cytherean (si tlM*-i’i*'iin). a |(lr Kythcra, 
Cengo. an iHlaiid in the Kgeun Sea, iu*ur llic , 
coast ot winch Xc'iiiis wits fabltai to have ; 
risen fiom tlic sea, and where she wassji«*ci- | 
ally worshipped I Pertaining to \ ciiiis 1 
Cytlna(^8B (Si-tin-a'se-c ). a A small nat 
order cjf rliizantbs, the type of wliieli is 



Cytinm Hyposistis, a rich yellow or orange- 
red scaly parasite growing on the roots of 
species of Cistus in tlio Meditenwiiean 
region 

CytlBlno (sPti-sin). n. A bitter principle 
detected in Uie seeds of the Cytism Labur- 
num and other plants. It is of a nauseous 
taste, emetic, and poisonous. 

CytlSUB (si'ti-sus), a [L., the lubuniuin.] 
A genus of hardy, leguminous, papiliona- 
ceous shrubs, natives iilniost exclusively of 
the countries boi*dcnng on tlie Mediterra- 
nean The leaves 
are usually' eoiniios- 
ed of three leutlets, 
sonic s}H*cies are 
lea Hess 'I'lie large 

llowcra are yellow, 
purple, or white. 
One s]iecies, C Sci^ 
parius (broom), is 
an extremely eoin- 
inon shrub on iincul- 
tivatcd grounds, 
beailis, Arc . of most 
parts of Britain 
Some exotic* species 
im* coininoii gar- 
den and shrubbery 

Uuxnwi {i Ytf^ us .Scoptinns). pbiilts, HH C Ltthyi 
num (the labtir- 
iiimi), C. ptirpuretts, an olegaiii jirociiin- 
lient sliriib used in rock-work, C. ulpiims, 
iVc Sci* BK(iti.M. 

Cytoblast (Si'tb blast), n. |(ir kytus, a cav- 
ity, and blnstnnn, to sprout. 1 In phtmnl 
till' iiuc'lcus. clIIuIc. or centre of assimila- 
tive force, from which the orgaiiie cell is 
dc‘vcloped 

I hr thiLls, M-ssrls, wnoclv hhre. , «>f all vrge- 
t.iMis arc liiriiii «l itngiii.illy from iclls, ilii-si* i rIK 
.CIO loniicit from wii.et .irci.illckl i vA’/'/ii i/i In thci 
mu'iior ol •! It'll iiiiiv )>«* SCI II, Pc the .ml nl high* 
(Mmii m.4;iiili('rs siii.ill gr.iiiiil.ir looking glulnilcs, 
•mil .imi<tu;sl thcsi .tn to la- fonml iwn nr thrro 
t.itccr lioitus icriiicd nm/rt, .iii'l llicsci nlit.iiii witli- 
III till III siii.illcr VI I lijr.iiiiii.ir siilist.itu cs, tin »u</ro' 
it, ilii»>i nil. ki .iiul then i oiil.niicil inu li oh .irc the 
iinliiiii III'. 1)1 the luturc new n |], .unl t.iiiistiliilc< the 
I vfir''i,i\( i /iifut/<cr\' Atiiicli, 

Cyrtoblastema (sTTcVhlas-te'iiut), n. f.Stui 
(’VToiii.A^T I The aniorplioiis )>rotcin-Hub> 
stance by wliic'b animal ami vcgclabic cells 
an* toriiied, 01 of winch they are wholly 
composed ('iilU‘d also Cmtnplasm 
CyrtOgenOBiB (M to-jcn'e sis), « Mir kytns, 
a cell, and ycncsis, oiigiii | In physiol the 
d(*velopmeni ot cc'.ls in animal iinil vegetable 
structures 

Cytogenetic (Si'to-icn et"ik). a In pbystnl. 

relating or p< .iuiiiiiig to cell foriiiation. 
CytOgeny(si-to'Jc HI) fytogeiiehis (which 
see) 

Cytryne,t ^ <>f a pale yeibiw or citron 

colour i'lnnicrt 

Czar ( zilf <»!■ tsnr), n. |0 Pol rcai , now car 
(proii /Affr ),pcilui|mii corru)>tiouof I. Civsai | 
A king, a t liicf, a tltbi t»f Ibt* Kniperor of 
ltii*<<'ia 'I be title was fhst adopted in IfiTP 
bt Ivan II. who styled hiniscit C-iir of 
Mnsctor 

Czarevna (/a-rev'na), n 'I'lic wife of tlio 
c/aiowit/ 

Czarina (/.a-rt'mi), n A title of the Em- 

]il(‘Ss of Itll.HSiH 

Czaxlnlan (/a Iin'i-an), a Pertaining to 
the (Vai. or ('/uMiia, of Kussiu 
CzarlBh (/ar'isli), a. Pertaining t«i the (.'/.nr 
ot ItiiMHia I Bare | 

Ml'. f.'iiwMf iii.i|i"lv tir .p.iti iiol .III I'xpri'i.s io 
(tciii-r.tl i.olti' Hitli .III .t(ll•lmt of ihcst |Mrti) iil.ir^i 
I it tit r 

Czarowltz, Czarevitch, Czarewltcb, ftc. 

(/ai-'o vits, /iir'e vicli), n The title of tbo 
eldest son of tlie (.'zur of Russia 


T). 


B, in the English aliihubot. is the fouitb 
letter and tlie third eonsonant D n pre- 
sents a dental soiiml, formed by placing the 
tip of the tongue aguiii^t tlie root ot tlie 
upper teeth, ami then forcing up vocalized 
hreath, or voice, into the mouth, Uie soft 
palate lieing raised to prc\ent Its escape 
through the nose. T l^ formed in the same 
vray except tliat it is uttered witli breath 
merely, and not with voice. (See T.) When d 

ch. eAain; 6h, 8c. lock; g. po; J,job; 

Nol. 1. 


follows a whispered, non-voeal, or surd »)n- 
sunant in the suine syllable it takes the sound 
of /, as after A*, p. J. s. 'Phis is especially 
seen in past tenses iji -ed, the e not being 
sounded ; as. picked ( - pikt ), wrajiped 
(-rapt), lusted ( - hbpt), snaked (.- sniift), 
kissed ( - kiHt), A'f It is never silent in 
English words, except in a rapid ulteraiici* 
of such words as handkerchiej D has crc]it 
into some English words to which it does 

n. Ft. tu»; ng, hxrty, vu, fken; Ui, tkiii; 


not properly lielong, as in thunder, gender, 
sound (I, sonus), letui, hind (a servant). 
round (to whisiier), it has disappeared from 

f uutitel liud answer. According to (irimm's 
aw III w^rds cofiiinoii to English and to 
Sanskrit, iMeek, Ijitiii, and (•eriiiun, where 
(/ apjieai's in English we find dh in Hanskrit, 
th tn (ti'f'k. / III Latin, and / in (iermaii; 
thus E. dtsu -. .skr dhudra, <Jr. thyra, L. 
/ores, (i for - As a iiuiueral, U re]>rcsents 


w, vug; wh, ui/iig, zh, azure —See KKY. 
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BOO, and when a daah or itroke la placed 
over It thus, D, It denotes 6000.— In mutie, 
D is the second note of the natural scale, 
answering to the French and Italian n. 

Dab (dab), v.t. pret. A pp. dabbed; ppr. dab- 
bing. [Allied to O.D. dabben, to dabble, 
probably also to dtUt; comp. Fr. dauber, to 
cuff. Uoe Dal']i.J 1. To strike gently witlj 
the hand; to slap; to Imx. — 2. To strike 
gently with some soft or moist substance. 

A sore Khould be wi)>ed by dabbiKe it witli fine 
Unt. iiharp. 

8. To prick. [Old English and Hcotcli.] 
There was Kireii hym the auiiffcll of S.ithati, the 
priLke of die Beth, to dabbe hiin in the net kc. 

Sit J More. 

Dab (dab), v.t. 1. To prick.— 2. Tn peck, Oh 
birds do. [ScotclLl 

Dab (dab), n.' 1. A gentle blow with the 
hand or some soft suimtaiice — 2 A (jiik-k 
or sudden blow. 3 A siimll lump or iiiiish 
of anything soft or moist.— 4 A imnie ertm 
mon to all the species of fish of tlie gciiiiH 
JMoiironectos, but especially upjilicd to th<- 
PleuroneetfH lirnanUa, called also tlic salt- 
water flounder or fluke It is cuiniiiuu on 


dace is gregarious and »nrims in shoals. It 
se l d om exceeds a pound in weight, but from 




llub {Pleuroneettt ttmanda). 


all sandy parts of the Itritish coast, in- 
liabits deeper water than the floiiiuler. and 
does not, like it, enter the mouths of 
Hlrcatns It seldom exitecds 12 inches in 
length, and is preferred to the flounder for 
the table 

Dab (dtt)i), n. [Said to be from adept, whicli 
might become a dep, a dap, then a dab 
See .Nukit. I An expert; a skilful man; u 
•l.ilHter (f’olluq.J 

A lltird 1'. a ifuA at an IihIcx Goldsmith. 

Dab (dab), a [Sec last art) (lever; 
skilleil. as, a dah hand at a thing |(Villo(|.j 
Dabble (ilali'bl). vt pret. A- pp dabbled; 
]»pt’ dabhlimj I A dim and fie* | from dab J 
Lit to (lip a little and often, liein’e, to wet, 
to moisten, to spatter, to sprinkle ‘Hair 
dabbled in hlood ’ Shak. 

Dabble (dah'bl), v t. l. I'o play ill water, 
ns with th<‘ hands, to splash in mud or 
water 2 'lo do anything in a slight or 
siipertlciul nninner; to tamper; to touuli 
here ami tlierc: to moddlc, to dip into a 
concern, as, to dabble in railw’ay shares 

Y»mi luor, I think, Itecii rf.iWoijr with the text 
, Ifferhury 

The ul«l iMiintcr . dubhledm poetry ton 

n iUfteU 

Dabbler ( dab'ldi'r). n 1 One wiio plays in 
water or mud. 2 One who dips slightly 
into anything; one who medillcs without 
going to tile bottom, a supcrflcial meddler 
■Ohv dabblei'h 111 polilicH ' Sw(ft 
Dabbllngly (dab'bling-li), ade In a dab- 
bling iiiniincr 

Dabby Idab'liO, a Moist; adhesive [Local 1 
Dabcolck (dab'clnk), n \l}ah or dip, ami 
chirk, from its habit of ilipping or diving 
below the water 1 I Tile little grebe (/’of/i- 
crjtNf miiwi),u small water-fowl of the family 
rolymhblie 2. A balnish person 
Dabeoda (da-he-o'sl a), n I Nametl from St. 
Dabeiic. | A genus of plants, nnt order 
Ericncoie There is hut one species. It 
ptduftdia, a native <if the west of Ireland, 
the west of Franco, ami Spain It is a small 
shrub fmm 1 to 2 feet high, w ith bright green 
leaves, and erimsoii, pur|ile, or white flow evs 
It is found on boggy heaths 
Dabster (dab’sti'r). « [Sw Dah, a 1 one 
who Is skilled, one who is exiiert; a master 
of ills business |(^>llm|.l 
Da capo [da ka']>d) [It. ] In mueic, a diree- 
tioii to n>tK>at fn^m the heginning of a pas- 
sage or section 

Dace (dus). /I [ITolmbly the same as the 
latter part of p'r randoiec or rattdoiM’, 
the dace ; of unknown origin 1 hcucincuit 
cubjan*. family Oypriiildie, a small river ttsh 
resenihllug the roach It chiefly intmbits 
the d<*ep and clear waters of <|uiet streams 
It !«* found In Italy. France. Oermany, iVc , 
and in lamie of the rivers of England. The 


Dace {/.eunscus tm/jparit). 

its activity affords the angler good sport. 
Named also Dar, Dare, and Dart. 

Daoelo (da Se'lo), n. [A transposition of L. 

, alcedo. till* king- fisher J An Australian 
* genus of kiiig-tiKhers. See Kinu-VIshXR. 
Dachahund (daks' hunt), n [U —dache, 
badger, hand, a dog, a hound J Tiie badger 
dog, a loiig-tiodied, short-legged dug witli 
pendulous ears, black in colour, with brown- 
ish extremities 

Dackor (dak'6r), v.f. (Origin doubtful.) To 
seartth, as for stolen or smuggled goods; as, 
to dacke.r a house. [Scotch. J 
Dacolt (da-koit'), n. Bee Dakoit 
Dacolty (da-koit'i). n. Bee Dakoitv. 
Da<Uirallim (da-krid'l-um). n [Ur dakry, 
a tear, from the resinous drops exuded by 
the plants.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the Taxaceie or yew tribe, 'i'hey vary in 
appearance, some iieing great trees, like D. 
Franklinii (the II non pine), and the D. cu- 
prcHHinum, riniii or red pine of Now Zealand; 
while others aru low-gi’owing shrubs, like 
D. taxi/oliam. 

Dacryollte (da'kri-6-lIt), n. |Or dakryft, to 
woo]i, ami lilhoK, a stone.] In tiied ii name 
given to a cnlculoiia concretion in tlie lach- 
rytmil passage 

Dacryoma (dn-kri-o'ma). n |(Sr. dakryo, to 
weep. I A name given to tin* 8to))page or 
olistriiction in one or laitli of the pumta 
laeryniulia, iiy which the tears are prevented 
fnnn jiassiiig into the nose, and in conse- 
quence run down over the lower eyelid. 
Dactyl, Dactyle (dak'til). n. [dr dakttfloit, 
a linger, also a ilactyl, whicn, like a finger, 
eoiisistbof one long and twoshori memliers ] 
1, A iHMitieal foot eonsistiiig of three sylla- 
liles, tlie first long and the others short, lik(‘ 
the joints of a fltigt^r ; as, tegmInC, happily. 
2 A name of tin* riixor-flnli 
Dactylt (liak'til). a i To run nimbly; to 
liouiid ii Jonmn. 

Dactylar (dak'tii-er), a rertainlng to a 
daidyl ; dactylic 

Dactylet t (dak'til-id). n A dactyl 
Dactylethrtd8B(dnk-ti-1etVri-dc),t( pi [Or. 
dakti/lethra, a fliigcr-slieatli. and eidm, like- 
ness j A smatl South African family of amphi- 
biiui \ertebrnia, comprising only one goiins, 
and, Si I far as known, tw’o s]Hicics, remark- 
able for bavliig nails on their feet, the inner 
tlircc toes being tipped with a slinrply- 
poiiited claw or nail 

Dactyl! (dak'ti-II), n pi in clam nntUj a 
name given to certain fabulous beings in- 
liahitiiig Mount Ida in Phrygia, to whom 
the discovery of irmi and the art working 
It is ascribed. They were sei’vants or priests 
of Rhea, and are sometiiues confounded 
w ith the Corybantes 

Dactylic (dak-til'ik). a Pertaining to or 
consisting chiefly or wholly of dactyls; as, 
dactylic verses - Dactylic flute, a flute con- 
sisting of niiet|ual intervals 
Dactylic (dak-til'ik). n 1 A line consisting 
chiefly or wholly of dai'tyls. -2 pi Metix's 
w’hich consist of a repetition of dactyls or 
equivalent feet. 

Da^yliMl^b (dak-tiPi-iVgh'f). n (Or. dak- 
tyliott, a fliiger-riiig, and ylyphb, to engrave 1 
1 An engraver of stones -2. The insiTiption 
of the name of tlie artist on a fliiger-niig or 
gem 

DaotyliOfflypby (dak-tiri-og"Ii-fl). n isec 
DAi’TYLUtOLYl’H.j ITie art or process of 
engraving precious stones 
Dactyllograpby (dak-tiri-og"ra-fl). « [Or. 
dfflrfgftMr.ariiig.aiidyniTiAii.Uiwrite ] 1. Ibe 
art of gem engraving --2 A deBi.Tiptioii of 
engraved finger-rings and preeious stones. 
DaC^liolOgy (dak-tiri-ol"o-ii). n. [Or dak- 
tylxntt, a ring, and lagm, discourse.] The 
stdeiice which treats of the history and qua- 
lities Ilf flnger-rings 

DaetyUomanoy (aak-tir'l-d-man'sl). n. [Or. 
daktylim, a ring, and mantcia. dirination.] 
The pretended art of divining by rings. 
Daetylion (dak-tiPi-on). n (Or daktyloe, a 
finger I 1 n eury. a tenn for cohesion lietween 
two Angers, either cuiigeiiital or a conse- 
quence of buniittg 


DaetjUa (dak'tu-lsx n, [L. daetyUe, dog’s- 
tooth grass.] Gock's-foot grass, a genus of 
grasses conuiting of about a dozen species 
found in cold and temperate regions. The 
flowers are in crowded compressed wpikelets 
at the end of a one-sided panicle. Tlie trait 
is loosely enveloped in the glume. The 
common cock’s-foot grass (D. ^merata) is 
often met with in fields and waste places. 
It is a coarse grass little relished by cattle, 
but said to improve greatly by culture. 

Daetyllit (dak'til-ist), n. One who writes 
dactylic verse. 

Dactylology (dak-til-oPo-ji). n. [Qr. dak- 
tyloH, finger, and logoe, dist'ourse.] The act 
or the art of communicating ideas or thoughts 
by the fingers; the language of the deaf and 
dumb. 

Dactylonomy (dak-til-nn'o-mi), n [Gr. dak- 
tyloH, a finger, and nomos, rule, law. ] The 
ai-t of counting or numbering by the fingers. 

DactylopteroUB (dak-til-op^t^r-us), a. [Gr. 
daktyloH, the finger, and pterm, a wing or 
fin; finger-finned.] Having the inferior rays 
of its pectoral fin partially or entii'ely free: 
said of a fish 

DaotylOPterUB (dak-til-op'ti:ir-us). n. [See 
Dactyloptkrous.] A geims of fishes of the 
order Acanthopterygii, family Cataphracti. 
It contains but two species, tlie flying gur- 
nard or flying fish (D. volitane), and the D. 
oricntalutaf Cuvier, the former found in the 
Mediterranean, the latter in the Indian 
Ocean 

Dactylorhixa (dak-ti-lu-ri'za). n. [Gr. dak- 
tyloH, a finger, and rhixa, a root, j In a//ri. 
and hoct flnger-aiid-toe. a disease of the bulbs 
of turnips, which divide and becomes hard 
and useless, believed to bo due to the nature 
of the soil, and distinct from ambury, which 
is due to the attacks of insects 

Dad, Dada, Daddy (dad, daMa. dad'di), n. 
[In allied forms tnis w'ord is very widely 
spread (’omp. \V tad, Bkr. tofu, Hind, dada, 
Gypsy dad, dada, L. tata, Gr. iata, Lapp 
dadflia —father. ] A ehildish or pet name 
for father. Spelled also Daddic 

Daddle (dad'dl), vi. [A freq of dade ] To 
walk with tottering steps, like u child or an 
old man [Rare ] 

DaddOCkt (dndMok). n. The heart or body 
of a tree thoroughly rotten 

Daddy-long-legs (dad'di-long-lcgz). n A 
name given to species of the crane-fly {Tip- 
via (deraccrt, Ac ) Called also Fathec-luny- 
Icytt. 

Dade (dad), v.t To hold up by lending 
strings [Rare.] 

Tht chiUtren when thej lenrn tn ir*'. 

Hy piuiiful mothers tiatM tn .uni In* Prayton 



Dade (datl). a i To walk slowly and hesi- 
tatiugl>, like a child 
in leading-strings; 
hence, to flow gently 
[Rare | 

lint iMv’lt from her source 
as Isis t'ciitly lindrA 
Praytan 

Dado (dh'du). n [ It. , 
a die. a dado, L. da- 
I j turn, given ] 1. In 

** f r , ^ 

1 I pedestal between the 

. , base and the coniiee 

lower part of the walls 
in rooms, made somewhat to represent a 
continuous pedestal, and consisting fre- 
quently of a skirting of wood alamt 8 feet 
high, or of a special wall paper. 
Dadoxylon (da-doks'i-lon), a [Gr dais, 
daidoH, eontr dan, dadon, a resiiitius tori'h, 
and xylon, wood.] Lit. pine or torch w'ood 
Endlicher's generic name for fossil (‘oniferous 
wood, the cells of which have many series 
of alternating discs, as in Araucaria, found 
in the palirozoic and secondary strata. 
DaBdal, DndaliAn (de'dal. de-«la'li-an); a. 
[L Deedaius, Gr Daidaloe, an ingenious 
artist] Formed with art; allowing artistic 
skill; ingenious. 

Here undent art her datdal fancies pUyed. 

irarton 

Our bodies decked in our detdatian arms Chapman 

Dwdalfmfiliynia (dS-dal-en'ki-ma), ti [Gr. 
daidaloit, cunningly wrought, and enehyma, 
infusion.] Tn 6ot. a name applied to entan- 
gled cells, as in some fungi. 

DaKlalOUfi (de^dal-us), a. Having a margin 
with various windings; of a lieautiful and 
delicate texture : said of the leaves of 
plaiita 

Dmnonism, Damonlst (d£'mou-izm, d£'- 
nion-ist). a. Same as Denumutm, Denwuiet 


Fftie, fKr, fat. fgU; me, met. hi&r; pine, pin; note, not. mbve; tfibe, tub, liqll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abtme; y. Sc. fey. 
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D 0 monomailia<<l€'inon-d-ina'^ni-a),M. Same 
as Detnonomania. 

jMinaa (des'man), n. Same as Detunan, 
PajS^f DaAt (daf), n. [Icel. dat^fr, Sw. dqf, 
stupid; allied to E. dettf.} A stupid blockish 
fellow. 

I shaU be holclen a dajffi or a rokenay. Chaucer. 

])aff (daf), v.i. To be foolish; to make sport; 
to toy. [Scotch.] 

]]^t(daO,vt. [A form of do/.] Totossaside; 
to put off; to doff. 

Tbere my white stole of chastity 1 da/i. .ShaJt. 

paiUxi. Dafflng (dafnn.daf'flng), n. Tliought- 
lesB gaiety; foolish playfulness; foolery. 
[Scotch.] 

Until wl' dtXlftn weary };rown. 

Upon a kiiowc they sat them down. Bums. 

Daffodil (daffo-dll), n. [Fr. (fleur) d’asphn- 
dP!e, Or. anphodelus See Asphodhl | The 
popular name of a British plant which is 
one of the earliest ornaments of our cottage 
gardens, as well as of many of our woods 
and meadows Tt is Narcisuaut ptufudu-iutr- 
euanut, nat order Ainaryllidaccoo .Many 
varieties of the daffodil are in cultivation, 
differing from each other chieffy in bulk and 
in the form of the flower, which is of a bright 
primrose-yellow colour. There are other 
forms of the name in local or partial use, 
as DaffttdounidiUy, Daffndowihdilljt, Ihiffih 
dotvnaUly^ Daffadilly, Daffodilly, and Arin- 
dilly ‘(Had her like an April daffodilly.' 
Tennyiton 

Strew me the gr»*cn ground with 

And cowslips, and kingcups, .iiid loved UIk's 

S^emrr 

Daft (daft), a [Sec Dafp, n and r < | Deli- 
rious; insane, stupid; bluekjsl);fnoIisli; play- 
ful; frolicsome; wanton: applied to persons 
or things [Scotch | 

You lire the dafltst donnet 1 evt-r saw on two U-gs 
( ortthiii MtX); 

I.ct us tldnk no more of this daft business 

.Sir //' .Si a// 

Daftneas (daft'nes), n The quality of hemg 
daft 

( .111 you lull US of any instance of his daftnt \ \ t (7.i,V 

DaA.t Da,gget (dug), » 1 . [Fr. da{m‘ 'Phe h> 1- 
lanfe day primarily represents, sa}s \V<M|g 
wood, the noise of a blow with stanething 
sharp, and then the instniincnt with svliicdi 
tile blow is given See Dao(JKU | 1. A dagger; 
Johnson —2 A hand-gun, a pistol. 

Veithcr w.is anytliing taken from them but these 
dill's, which the (leriii.in horsemen, after a lu w 
f.idlion, carried .it tln-ir saddle-bows, these tin 
Turks greatly desired, delighted with the iiomIik 
of the invciitu)n, to sec them shot off with a firelock, 
with out a iiiatcli A u>d/) \ 

I'uwderl lui, .sir, my daj^^e shall be my dagger Dc, ket 

Dagt(dag),n. [Icel. 

«%g, Sw. dayy, 
dew.] Dew. 

Dagt (dag),v.t To 
iit'dew; to daggle ; 
to hemire 

Dag (dag), n [Pro- 
haoly from sumc 
root a»dayyi‘r,ironi 
lieing long and 
jiointed.] 1 A louse 
end. as of a lock of y' 

Wool; a dag-lock 
2 A leathern ^ 

latchet Written y 

also Dayye 

Dagt (<lag). o.t. I'o j/ 

cut into slips. y 

Daggett n [See y 

Dag, u loose end. ] 

An ornamental cut 
in the edge of gar- 
uients, in use as 
early as the reign 
of Uenry T. 'Die 
fashion of orna- 
menting with 
dagges was carried 
to such excess that 
111 1188 sumptuary laws were enacted for- 
bidding it. 

Bagger (dag^^i), n. [From the Celtic. W 
dnyr, Ir. davjear. Armor duyer, day, a 
dagger or iioniard ; Gael, daya, a dagger, 
a idstol; Fr. dague, a ilagger See Dag, 
a dagger or pistol I 1 A weaiion resem 
bling a short sword, with usiiallv a two- 
«?dged, sometimes a three -edged, sharp- 
pointed Idade, U8c*d for stabbing at close 
quarters. In feudal times it wa*« earned 
by knights in addition to the sw'ord ; and 
in single combat it was wielded in the left 
hand, lieing used by them to parry the 
blows of their adversaries, and also to des- 


patch a vanquished enemy, unless he begged 
lor quarter, whence it was called the dagger 



liague*!, from Ilur- 
Ic’ifin .Mh 



Various forms of Daggers. 

qf mercy ± \\\ fencing, a blunt blade of 
iron with a basket hilt, ‘used for defence 
a. Ill printing, a mark of reference, tbiis t. 
It IS the second mark used when more than 
one occur on ii page, the thud being the 
double da oyer, thus \ See ObklI'^k Hag 
yer of lath, the weapon given to the V'lee in 
the idd inoralities. and supposed to he allu- 
ded to by Fiilstnff in the following quotation. 

If I <io lint be.it time out of thy kiiigiloiii with a 
dacxet ef latn, .»n«l tlrive .ill thy siib|fct<, .iforc thee 
like .1 rtoc k «if wtlil yeesc. ril never wc.ir hair on my 
f.n e more 'shtxk 

To lank or speak dayye rs, to look or speak 
fiercely, stivugel^ 


As you h.ivc s/>oke dax'jitri 
«lre.nl tlu use of them against your ovrii lire.isi’ 

fuillMS 

Dagger (dag'ger), v t Tt» pierec wilh u tltig- 
ger, to stall 

Dagger (dag't*!*), n. [SunposcMl iti he a eor- 
niption of dUujimal ) lii shin-baildinij, a 
]iieee of timber that crosses all the piipneis 
of tile hulgeway to keep them together. 
The plank that seeiirt'h the heads of the pup. 
jiets is ealletl thi‘ dayger-plank Dugger- 
knees, in ship-buildtuy, certain jdtiees wliose 
sidtts are cast down and holitul through the 
cramp 

Bagger-moneyt (djig'giT-nuin-ni). « A 
sum of nionc> formerly paid to the Justices 
of assi/.e on the northern eireuit to providt* 
arms against niaruuders 
Daggers -drawing (dagVi'z dro-lng). n. 
Tile act of drawing daggers; approach to 
ojKMi attack or to violence, a <|uarivl. 

Thi*y’\« .ilways Imt-n .it dtii^x'ci'x-tfi ttV’iMff, 

Ami one .inotlici t.l.i|i|>cr-sl.iwitig Hudihras 

Daggle tilag'gl), e t pret A' pp daggled; ppr. 
daggling | A fre(| form of the obsolete Vfi'h 
dag. to'licdew ] 'I’o make limp by passing 
through wattT, to trail in mud or wet grass; 
to befoul, to tlirty, as the lower end of a 
garment, to draggle 

rill w.irrior s vt.ry lilmiiL-. 1 s,iy, 

W.IS hy tilt* ilashing spr.»v Sir//' .S/u/f 

Daggle (dag^gl), V i 'j'o run through mnd 
and water J*oju> 

Daggle-tall (thig'gl -tid), a Having the lower 
ends of giiriueiits detlled with mud 
Tin- ei'ntli-mcn ol wit .iiul pli-asiirf .iri- .ipt tn in 
cho.ikr .1 .It thr Mchi ol v. iiiaiiy t.tt: p.trsons 

tli.it li.ippi'ii to f.ill in till tr w.iy Swift 

Daggle-tail (iiog'gMal), n A slattern 

Dag-lock (dag'Iok). 11 A lock of woo] on a 
sheep that hangs and drags in the wet 

DagOtoa (dag'u-ha), n. The name given, in 


III. ymi may Justly 




Ce>loneM: DatfoUi 

Buddhist eoiintries and In those which at 
one time held the Buddhist faith, to monu- 


mental structures contaiiiing relics of Bud- 
dha or of some Buddhist saint, llie dagoba 
is of brick or stone, circulai* in form, and 
erected on a natural or artitleial mound, 
the structure itself sometimes rising to a 
great height. The dagohn is usually in- 
cluded tinder the generic term Stupa or 
Tope, but ill its speeihe application the 
term stupa is restricted to moimnieiits 
which comniomorate some event or mark 
some spot saci-ed to the followers of 
Buddha 

Dagpn (diVgou). n. [Uoh (/a;;, a fish.] ITie 
national god of the IMiilistiiies, represented 
with the iipjier part of a man and the tail 
of a ffsh. Ills most famous temples were 
at Gaxa and Aslulod lie had a female cor- 
relative luiiong the Syrians In Baliylunian 
mythology, the name Da- 
gon is given to a tish-like 
being who rose from the 
waters of tlie Bed Sea as 
one of the great benefac- 
tors of lIU'll. 

Diijfi'ti Ills lumo, sc.i-nionster. 
iipwiird iii.in. 

And ilitunw.ird fish. .V(//iif». 

Dagon,t n [See DAG, a 
loose end.] 
A slip or 
l>iece ‘ Yeve 
us a daaim 
ofyoiii lilHii- 
Dagonoftlic-' I'hilistiiics — lt.ih-relicf |ipt ’ Chau- 
froin K.liors.djiul 

Dag-swain (dag'swan). n [Dag. a loose 
end; etym of strain uncertain | A kind of 
carpet; a rough or coarse inanth* to cast on 
a bed 

Uiiiler I civcricts of diii’-neittH. Ileiltitsihed 

Dag- tailed (dag'tald). a 'J'he same aa 
DagglvAail 

Daguerrean, Daguerreian(iln-gerV-nn), a. 

Pertaining to Daguerre, or to his invention 
of the dagnerreotyiw. 

Daguerreotype((ln-ger'o-tiri),a 1 'riiemmio 
given to an invention of Al, Daguerre, of 
Pans, first published in IS.*!!), by wliieh the 
lights and kIiiuIows of a landscape or figure 
are fixed on .i metiitlii^ plate solely by the 
action of tile sun's actinic or chemical rays. 
A ])Inti‘ of copis'r.tliiuty coateil with silver. 
IS exposed in a elosi^ box to the action of 
the va|ioui of iodine; and when It assumes 
a yellow colour it is placed in the 
ehamhi'r of u camera obseura, where it re- 
ei'ives an iiviige of the ohjeid to he repre- 
sented It Is tlieii withdrawn and ex}>osed 
to the vu]>oiir nt iia iriiry to bring out the 
inipi'esslon distinctly ; after which it Is 
plunged into a solution of hypo-Hiilphite of 
soda, and lastly washed in distilled water. 
Tin* process is then coinplcti*. and the skutfth 
produced is in appearance something similar 
to iiiiuatint hut greatly Hiiperior in delicacy; 
and such is tin* precision of the detail, that 
the most powerful iii)croHro)ic serves hut to 
display the perfection of the i-opy Hee 
PiloToGHAiMlY 2 A picture produced by 
the above process 

Daguerreotype (dn-giVo-tip), rt i To 
proiluce by the photograidiic process, hh a 
picture 2 'I'o impress with great distiiict- 
iicHS, ill imitate exactly 
Daguerreotyper, Da^erreotyplit (du- 
gci’' 0 -tip-^r. ua-ger'6-tip-ist), n One who 
takes pictiiies by means of dtiguerreo- 
type 

Daguerreotvplc, Daguerreotyplcal (da- 

gei-'o-tip'Mk, da ger'o tip ik 111 ). a. 
Of or pertaining Di dagniTreotyjic 

Daguerreotypy (da gei'o tip-i), n 
The art of producing photogrardiic 
pictures on the jiJan intiodiued by 
.M 1 lagiieiTc. 

Daliablell(du-hn-be'H). n A kind of 
lioat in use on the Nile for the coti- 
veyanee of travellers, and having 
one or two masts with a long yard 
supporting a triangninr sail. It is 
of considerable breadth nt the stem, 
wliich is rounded, hut narrow to- 
wards the prow, which terminates 
in n sham, graeufully curving cut- 
water. Dahaliiehs are of various 
si/es, and afford good lu-eommoda- 
tioii for from two to six or eight 
passengers There is a fleck fore 
and aft, on the <*entn‘ of which 
are the seats tor the nfwers, when 
oars are needeil to profiel the boat. On the 
fore part of the deck is the kitchen, and on 


ch. cAain; £h, Sc locA; g, 9 o; J.job; fi. Fr. Dm; ng, sing; TH. (Aen; th, tAin; w, u’ig; wh, u'Aig; xh. omre. - See KBT. 
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tlie after port there is raised a large cabin, 
whicli provides a sittlng-roum and sleeping 
accommodation for the passengers. The 



tf>p of this nihiii aftonl.s an optMi-uir prom- 
eiitidr, ami has often an awning stnitehed 
iilsfve it 

Dablgren Qun (dal'gren gun), n A gun in- 
tnalneed into the I'liited States serviee by 
an oilleer named IhihUnvit, tif tiiat navy Its 
eliiei peeiiliaiity is that it presents a small 
quantity of niotal in front ol the trunnions 
and a « «iniparatively huge quantity heliind 
Dahlia (da'li'ii), II 1 1- roin />u/d, a Swedish 
liotanist I A genus of plants, nat order 
t'oinposita-, of wliieh seveial spt'cies ate 
known, all natives of Mexico and (N'litral 
Anierli'a Tile /> wWa/of/K sports into sm li 
eiuilesH vaind.ie*' in stature, le.ives, and 
llouei's, that It lias lieeonie oiii' ot tlie most 
extensively cultivated ilorist's plants li> 
inniiineralde sorts are the glor> ol our gar- 
dens III the autniiin. As tlie plants do md 
hear fiost, tiie roots are taken up during 
winter 'I’lie dahlia was introduced Into 
Knglaiid III tlie end of last eeiiliiry, hut was 
not a general favourite in our gardens till 
uhoiit Isll 

Dahlln, Dahllne (da'lin), n d'.llioOf, ) 

Iniiiine (which see) 

Dsidle ( da ill), I' t (A eorriiptioii ot liaimlc.l 
To draggle to Isunire |Seoteh i 
I)aidle(da'dl). r i |See DAPPLK 1 To lie slow 
in motion oi action. IScotch | 

Daldling (da'dliiig), /> and a. (Scutch J 
i'lchle. silly, mean s]urited, piisillatiiiiiouH 
II . lull .< Miw.iril iKKly .lilt r . 1 '. • tu- % loi ' .1 

Z/y/X' I>(iil\ \t> 1! .'iiOft. 

Dalker (da'kt'>n, r / jSeotch , coin|i (hiel 
dvnctiii'. dithciilt, grieving, sad. gloomy. 
BUil> 1 I To toil, as 111 joh-wurk ‘i 'lo 
loiter, to saunter. 

I'll |>.i\ >i»ur tliKiis.iiul iJtiml-. Si lit-. gin yr'll 
jnsi liiiiker ii]> llir u,«c wi' Ihi-. S.issni n li 

Sii // S<.V/ 

3. 'riM'ont iniie serving in a place 11 rcsidiitely; 
to delay making ii]i one's mind 

I I vutitHf! (Ill u't' tlic f.iiiiity lr,it \c.irs riul to 
vc.ir •. I iiil S<' // '»otf 

Dalker (da'kei ), r / I From Kr lifcnn-i', to 
decorate, adoin | To ariaiige in an oidcily 
iiiaiiner. [.Sciiteli | 

Dalker (da'kiM'). n. same as Dnhfi 
Daikoku Idi ko-ko'), a The god sjieeially 
wuishipped h> the artisans of Japan llu 
is i'e]tres«>nteil as sitting on a liali of riee, 
with a hainmer in his hand, hefore a sack 
Kvery tlnie he strikes the .sack it heioincs 
lull of silver, rie<>, clutli, luul utlier tilings 
UHtdlll 

DalUnesa (ila'Ii nes), n Tin' (|ualit> of being 
tluily or happening every day ; daily occur- 
reiiee iRare J 

Dally (da'll), u (A Sax ihri/fiV, from d<r;;. 
See |IA\ I llapl>eiiiiig or being evei} day; 
»ione day hy day, hcslowed or enjoyed e>ery 
day: appearing every day; aa, daily liilKiur; 
a daily allowaiieu. 

litvp ns ilus ilsy onr liai/v brcAd f'taytt 

Daily (da'll), adv Kvery day; day l»y day ; 
as. a thing liapiieiis daily 
Daily (da'll), n. A new gpaper which appears 
daily. 

Dalmen (da nn>n), rt. Rare; here-and-Uieie: 
uow-ami-tlieii; oceasioual. (Scotch J 

\ .t.tiwt iLlsfT III A tliravr 

'S a siiia’ rri|iickt. Hurt . » 

Dalmlo(dl’mi-A) n I Japanese I The title 
of a I'lass of feudal lords in Japan. Of 1H>4 
daimos, tile gn'uter nuiiihir exeridaed tlie 


authoiity of iietty princes In their domains, 
possessing the liower of inflicting capital 
' punishment, and owing only a nominal 
allegiance to Uie mikado. Kighteen 
were virtually inde|>endent sover- 
eigns In accordance with a decree 
isMueil in la71, the dainiios surren- 
dered not only their exclusive pri- 
vJleges but also to a great extent 
their jirivate property, tlieir dis- 
tricts lieing incorporated with the 
jmperial territones,tuid theirtmops 
handed over to the imperial govern- 
meiil Tile daiinios were made offi- 
cial governors of the districts which 
they formerly iicdd as feudal rulers, 
and <lraw us lieividitary salaries 
Bums ecfual to only one-tenth of 
their former Incomes. 

Daintt (daiit). a Dainty; delicate; 
exquisite ‘'I'o cheriidi him with 
diets da I at * SpeiiKur. 

Daintt (iluiit),}i Something delicate 
or nice, a dainty. 

I-xccssor dtitnts niy loHly roof iiiain- 
tains lint /*. hMchrr, 

Daintily (dan'ti-li), adm. 1 In a 
dainty manner; nicely; elegantly; 
as, a iiut daintily iiiude.— 2 Kasti- 
dionsly; with iiie.e regunl ti> what is well- 
tasted; as, to eat daintily. -:i. Deliciously; 
as, to fare daintily — 4 Cerenionously ; 
scrupulously 

I DalnttneSB <dan'ti-ne.K), n 1 Delicacy; soft- 
j ness; elegance; nicety; neatness 

The duke, exi eeded in thr datnttne^ 1 of his li-g and 
fool I Cotton 

2 Delicacy; deliciousiiess: applied to food 

More iiotoiKiiis for tlio daitiftnrsf of the provision 
. . . tiian tor tin: tii.issivcncss ul th( disli 

Itakctinll 

!l Nicety in taste; H(‘ruiiiiloiisni‘Ss , eere- 
iiioaioiiHiiess: MqucamiHhnes.s, fastidioiis- 
ncKs; ellemiiiaey. :ts, the dainfiin’si, of the 
tji.ste, dres.s. iiiaiuierh. iVe. ‘The daintincHH 
and iileeiiess <if oiir c:i))taiiiH ’ llavkluyt. 

Dalntrell (dan'trel), n A <lelii‘aey 
I Dainty (dan'tO.u ( ITohahly from W dant~ 
' aidd, dantarth, adainty, what is toothHome, 
Iromdwuf, a tooth Compare Se daintith, 
a dainty. Tlie same root uppeitrs in L 
dfiiM, di'iitis, (Jr iHloiih, iHlontm, a tooth.] 
I Nice; )deaHing to tlie palate; of exquisitt* 
taste, delicious, as, dainty food 
Ills lih* .ibiiorrcth lirc.id, and Ins soul tiVr/M/v nient 
pilt xxxni .*() 

Delicate; of acute seiisihility; nice in 
selecting what is tender and giMxi; st|Ueuin- 
isli; soft; luvurious; as. a dainty taste or 
palate, a dainta )R>ople 
And lU'MT found 

A d^tintn-r lip lor s\ru|) Prafd 


:! Seriifuilous in inaiiiiei*s; eerenioiiious 
• Dainty of halve taking ’ »SViwl 4 Kle- 
gaiit, tender, soft; piii’e, neat , ellemiiiatcly 
lieaiitiful, as, dainty hands or limbs 

1 would tit the girdlt .ibuiil her ifarM/t.i/.rin/vw. 'list. 

/mtn »«•« 

rt Nice: affectedly fine ‘ Dainty speakers ’ 
/Vinr Hyn Nice, delicious, lUMirioijs. 
delicate. mpieumisU, scrupulous 
Dainty (duu'ti). n 1 Somelhing nice ami 
ilelieate to the taste, that which is ex- 
quisitely delieums, a delicacy 

Ilf not drsirovis ul hn>Jaiu(trs. for tliey arr dm eil- 
fiil iiifMt ‘ I'rov xxni 3 

7 'li.n prpi ions nertar nwy the taste renew 
Uf Ldt 11 s (f.rinZim, hyoiir p.uenis li»t Jifiiu fi" FI 

2 A term t»f fondness [Rare.] 

'1 here s a f<»rtune Lutiiiiig 


Grounds were turned much in Engtaad either to 
feeding or datry; and this advanced the trade of 
English butter. Temple. 

2. llie house or room where milk is kept 
and made into butter and cheese.— 8. In 
towns, a shop where milk, butter, Ac., are 
sold. - 4. A dairy-farm fKare in this sense.] 
Daily (da'ri), a. Belonging to the business 
of the production of milk, and its conversion 
into butter and cheese 
Dalzy-liann (da'rl-fami), n. A farm, the 

I irineipal liusiness of which consists in mak- 
ng butter and cheese, and supplying milk 
to a town. 

DairyhouBe, Dairyroom (da'ri-hous, d&'ri- 

rom), n. Same us Dairy, 2. 

Dairying (da'ri-ing), n The buBiness of con- 
ducting a dairy 

Daliymaid (da'ri-mad), n. A female servant 
wliose buBiiicss is to milk cows and work in 
the dairy 

Dairyman (du'ri-mau). n. One who keeps 
cows for the sale of milk, or who attends to 
the sale of dairy produce. 

DaiB, Dels (du'is, de'is), n [Fr. dais, a can- 
opy; O.Fr. daU, dein, a dining -table, from 
L. diseutt, a dish, a quoit, dishes being quoit- 
shaped; hence L L. a table. As the tables 
at which great personages sat were elevated, 
the name was transferred to the raised 
platform, and thence to the canojiy wliich 
onuiiiiunted it Denk has the same origin.] 
1. The high table at the upper end of an an- 
cient dining-hall at which the chief persons 
sat.— 2. A platform or raised floor at the 
up)>er end of an ancient dining-hall, on 
which the high table stood 3. The chief 



1 iiw.iriU >ini. d.itufy. 
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Dalrl. Dairi-soma (di'rf?, drre-so-ina), n f 
\ii alternative name for the Japanese mika- 1 
do He is held to fie descended from the 
Him godiless, and ns such unites in his per- 
son nil the attributes of tlie deity. See I 
Mikapo ; 

lit' IN railed the mikado, a name for the Deity, .'ind • 
NOinctiiiies the (/<rrr|..r«>w<i Ffouxfi.tm j 

Dalro (di-ro). n The Jnfiancse name for the ! 
court of the mikado or dairi-soina. ! 

Fdiu-ation is evert where nnieh .mended to, and 
espet IiiIIy at the datrp or court ol the mikado ' 

Dairy (da'ri), M fO E and Se. dry, atlairy- 
xnaiit, hence, deyry, datry, the department 
assigned to her The word dey is seen in 
8w deni, H dairymaid; Icel detyja, a maid- 
sort ant . a dairymaid. See also uiidcr Lapy. ] 

1 That hianeh of farming connected with 
the prnduetion of milk, and its conversion 
into iiutter and choose. 


D. 1 IS III Presence Cli.iinber, llatnyitnn Court. 


seat at the liigh taiile, with liaiigiiigs behind 
(hl'c DosKic) and otton with a canopy, for 
the chief jiersou 01 persons wlio sat at table. 

W'lth rhi>ic.e ]>.iiiitin|i;rs of wise nun I limit; 

Tin. rov.il diiix roiiinl Jentiyson 

4 ISeoteh.] A long hoard, seat, or settle 
ereeteil against a wall, and sometimes so 
eoiistrueted us lo serve both for a settee 
and a table; also, a seal on tlie outer side of 
a coinitry-lioiise or cottage, not iiiif reiiiieiitly 
formed of turf - ft A canopy or eovering. 

DalBled (daV.id), a [See Dai.vY ] Full of 
daisies, adorned with daisies ‘The daiitivd 
green ’ Lanykurne. 

I^sy (da'/.i ). n. | A. Sax. d^yen^eAffe, day’s eye, 
because it o}H‘ns and closes its liower with 
the du> light ] The eominoii name of Bellut 
)H!rrnn.iii, nut order r!onipositie, one of the 
most eonitiioii wild plants, found in all pas- 
tures and meadows, and ascending nearly to 
the summit of our highest mountains. I'he 
daisy is u great favourite, and several varie- 
ties art* cultivated in gardens 

The datxte or els the eye of the il.iie. 

1 he emprise and the lluure of fluuris alle. ( kaactr 

I'Air-handed Spring uiibnsonis every grace, 

The<At<.r)-, primrose, \iolet Thomieti 

Tn Scotland the field -daisy is called the 
aowan, which name is frequently met with 
in native poetry (See Gowan ) The great, 
moon, ox-eye, or horse daisy is Chrymnthe- 
MUM LeueanUiemum; the name Christmas 
daiity is applieil te several species of aster, 
and other species are called Michaelmas 
daisies; the blue daisy is Olobularia vul- 

(d(vk). n. The mail-post of India. See 
Dawk. 


fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine^ pin; ndte, nut, mbve; tulw. tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abtme; y, Sc. leyi 
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D«k«r.Da]dr(d&'k6r. d&lclr). n. [L. decuria, 
from aeoem. ten. 1 A dicker; the number of 
ten; a measure of certain commodities. See 
DICKER. 

])a]Mr-lien (da'ker-hen). n. The corncrake 
or landrail, a bird of the family Ballidie. 
See CRAKE. 

PaJiuiit (da-koit'X n. [Bengalee dakait, a 
rubber] One of a class of rolibers in India 
nvho plunder in bands, but seldom take life. 
The term was also applied to the pirates 
who infestetl the rivers between Calcutta 
and Biirharapore. but who are now sup- i 
pressed by the improved system of river 
police. 

DakOity (da-kolt'i), n. The system of rob- 
bing in bands 

(dal), 71. A sort of East Indian vetch. 
Dalai-laxna (da-ina-ma), n. [Tibetan, tlic 
ocean-priest, or priest as wide as the ocean.] 
One of the two lama popes of Tibet and Mtm- 
golia(his fellow-pope being the 'I'eslio-lama), 
each supreme in his own district Although 
nominally co-cqunl in rauik and a\ithority, 
the dalai, from )iossessing a much lai'gcr 
territory, is in reality imndi the more power- 
ful W1 lien lie dies he is succeeded by a 
boy, generally of fimr or live years of age, 
into whom the soul of the deceased dalai is 
supiiosed to have entered The dalai resides 
at Potahi near Lassa, in Tibet 

The (iiilat-ltiuia, who is th** high - prieM also of 
the state, is lIioscii by the othrr lamas Jirouf^hatn 

Dalbergla (dal-berg'i-a), 11. [After Nicholas 
Vnlbtrg, a Swedish botanist. | A large genus 
of fine tropical forest tives and climbing 
shrubs, nat. order Leguminos.'c, some species 
of which yield most excellent timber /> 
lati/olia (the black-wood, or Kast Indian 
rosewood) is a magnifleent tree, furniKliing 
one of the most valuable furnitine woods 
D SiitgoiUrit, a smaller tree, yields a wood 
used at Madras for gun-carriages, and P 
SutKou gives a hard durable wood, called 
sissoo o> sissurn, which, besides its use in 
house-building, is much employed in Jiidiu 
for railway-sleepers, crooked timbers and 
knees in ship-building. 

Bale (dal), 71 [A «Sax a dale or valley; 
Icel Sw Goth At dal, H /Awf, O. I'ris. dW, 
a valley, (’og W and Armor dol, a wind- 
ing, dale. Ih‘U IS amithcr foim of this 
word : the root may he in deiil | 1 A low 
place between hills; a vale or valley ‘ High 
over hills, and lowudownthcdn/c * 
yaat atroiighorspimt to carry oil water, 
usually nanit'd fr<im the ofllce it has to per- 
form. as. u pump-dofe, Ac 
Dalesman (dul//innu), n Gue living in a 
dak* or vallej 

While tin* contest l.'iy brtwec'n tlx triuiiners. hc.Kl- 
cd by the Mi ni.fonnl.i', md tin' dttU\mtn, In'.tdcd 
by tiu' ]iatri(i.Vi I v« nrj'iis, PiMstr.ilns, tin* i lin*f ol 
another gre.it f.iinil}, p,iid Ins i nurl to the i.ionn- 
tanmers Krauf^ham 

Mtire speeifleally, a dwTlIer in the tlales of 
the Kiiglish and Scottish borders 

I’vcn after the a.Lossiun of (.••or^'i the Third, tlu> 
I>.ilh over the tills from Ilormwil ilt to K.iieii^l.i. 
nas btiU .1 sn ret r.!! dully kept li> tin d ui s >//<'// 
.l/iOcrn/.iv 

Dalliance (dtirii-uns), n [Sec dally ] l Tlx' 
act of dallying; trilling or fondling, inter 
change of caresses 

D.ires prefer the toils of Ilermirs 
"I o ditUtancf. bampiets, .iiid ignoblL c.isr 

J^rvdfH 

S Conjugal embraces ; commerce of the 
sexes. 

De-ir d.timhtfr, sintc thou r Ifiini'st me for thy sire. 
And my fair son here show's! me, ihi de.ir tdi dgc 
Of daliiancf had with thee in he.i'i'ii Milton. 

3 Delay; procrastination 

My business cannot brook this daUiamf Shnk 

DaUler (darii-l^r), n. One who fondles, a 
tnller; as, a dallier with ]>leasaiit wonis. 
Dallop,Dollop(danop, doriop), n A hunch; 
a heap 

Dally (dalli), r.i pret A' pp dalUrd: pjir 
aulftting ['I’he root ai»pears to he that of 
O H Ci dalen,dahleH,dalU'n,it diiilect,fa//^n. 
to speak or act childishly, to trifle, to toy, 
or perhaps that of E doll 1 1. 'I'o wjiste 

time in effeminate or voluptuous pleasures, 
to trifle; to lose time in idleness and tritles, 
to aniuse one’s self with idle play; to linger; 
t»i ilelay. 

It i.s madness to dalty any longer. Cal tmy 

2 To toy and wanttin, as man and woman; 
to interchange caresses; to fondle. * Dally- 
iiuj with a brace of courtezans.' Shah 

3 To BiHirt; to play; to frolic. 

Our acne buildeth m the rcdar'fc top. 

And dallies with the wind. Shah. 


«.(. To delay; to defer; to put | 


Not by the hazard of one M:t liattle, but by dally- 
ing off tne time with often skirmishes. KnoUts. 

Daltnahoy (dol'ma-hoi), n. A kind of bushy . 
boll-wig worn by tnidesmen in the lost 
century, especially by chemists. 

Dalmatian (dal-ma'shi-an). a. Of or per- 
taining to Dalmatia. — Dalmatian dog, a 
variety of the canine rm^e. known also by 
the names of Danieh, Spotted, nr CtMch Dtig. 

It is tlistiiiguishcd from all other varieties by 
its numerous black spots. Its form is rather 
elegant, partaking tioth of the hound and 
liointer It is kept chiefly as lui appciidiigc 
to the carriage, and shows an instinctive 
fomlness for the stable. 

Dalmatica, Dalmatic (dal-ma'ti-ka, dal- 

imiTik). n The vestment used by the deacon 
at muss, so called from first coming from Did- 
inatiu Tt worn also by bishops iiiuler the 
chasuble, anti from a very early iieriod was 
worn by the jiopes when tiftleiuting [Mintitl- 
cally. Thus Jean Diacre makes mention of 
the daliiiatit* of 

sists <if ti long I 

ger and fuller 

semble(i/iti gen- | 

iiaiiicnted with 

originally being j 

<»f a black col I),,iui,itira. Cathedral of (’h.irtrcs 
our. but III la- (tw^lfilMentun) 

ter tmios retl 

A similar robe was worn by kings at high 
solcniiiitieK, as at coroiiaiioiiH, and eontimies 
still to be Worn by the sovcridgns of Kng- | 
laml on Uiese oceasions as ti super tuidc 
ovei the tiiiili* siireoat 

DaJLriad (<lurri-ud). n. jlr , one of the ract* , 
of Jiiada, or f'aibre Itujhjada, ‘f'aibre t»f ' 
the king arm,’ a noted prince tif the Hcots m 
Irelaml in the tbinl ••eiitiiry ] due of a > 
tribe of the Scots ill liebiiMt, which occiipietl 
the soitthtTii part of the (‘oinity of Aiitriiii 
' II isiiiikiiowii when the first Diilriads jmssed , 
ov<*r into Snillaml. but it is certain that 
some of them went over in .MM» letl by Lohi'ii, , 
Kergus, Ac , ami scttlctl in the west of | 
Argyll', founding the kiiigdtun of ‘Dalniula I 
I 111 Albany 'Tlicterm wasaftcrwardscliangcil | 

I for .Vot I 

I DalriadiC (dnl-ri-ad'ik). a Of or {lertaining | 
to llic Dalriudb, or their country { 

. Dal segno (dal san'yo) [It . from the sign ] ! 
In inuttic, a din'ction tfi go back to the sign j 
and rcfM’at from thence to the ilosc j 

Dalt (dnlt). 71 {Gael dntta, u foster-child ) ! 
A foster-child jSitotcli 1 I 

It IS f.iKe Ilf lliy Litlirr's iliihl, LUst- uf thy iiuAhcr’s 
I sou, f.iisist of Hiy dall S// //' Stott 

; Daltonian (dal-tt/ni-an), 71 [See below.) 

j One affected I M colour blindiicHs I 

Daltonism Idfil'ton-i/ni). n jlTom Dalfnn, 

, the clieiiiist. who Huffered from this ilefect | 

I t'olotir-b|tndncM.s (whn h see) 

Dam (tlam). n [A fonn of dami’ ] I A 
female fiarent* used of iM'asts. particularly 
of «piadrurH.*ds - 2 A liiinniii mother, in con- 
temi»t 

F.iithlrss, forsworn, nc goddess whs thy dam I 

I Surrey | 

'6 A crowned man in the game of draughts 
(Local I 

Dam (dam). 71 [A Hax seems to fnissess only 
flic verb dnmtuin, tt» dam, the noun jsB**eri 
111 *sw ainlG Dan and D r/aia, us in 

Ainxten/rria, Kottereforn, Ac ; Lith tuma, a 
(lam J 1 A mule, bank, or mound of earth, 
or any wall, or a frame of wood, raised to 
obstruct a current of water, and to ruist' it, 
for the purjiose of driving mill-wheels. »»r 
for other purposes, any work that stops and 
confines water in a {Nind or basin, oi causes 
, it to rise 


As when the sea breaks o'er its iHiunds. 

And overflows the level grounds. 

Those Uinks and dams, that like a screen 
Lhci kcfp It out, now keep it in. Hnditras, 

2 I'ho 1 Huly 1 )f water so hemmed In [Scotch.] 

, Dam (dam), r.f. pret. A pp. dammed; ppr. 

damming. [See the noun ) 1 To obstruct 
I or restrain the flow of, by a dam; to coiiflno 
by cousiructmg a dam, as a stream of water: 
often used with in, np~2. To conflno or 
restrain . to sluii up or in; to obstruct. 

AbortiM li'.irs Iroiu thvir f.ur eyes oiit-flow'ti. 

And the lively splendour ot their sight. 

— iv dam tint, to ]ireveiit from entering, as 
water, by incaiis of a dam 
Damage (dam'aj), n |0 Kr damage; Kr 
I dmnmagv; l*r dannmtgo, from damnati- 
I cum, a supposed form from 1. damnum, 
loss, injury. Verhaps from the same itiot 
ns in Skr dainhh, to hurt, injure, de- 
I ceive; Init see Damn ] 1 Any hurt, injury. 

I or harm to one's estate . any loss of pro- 
perty sustained; any liiTidraiice to the In- 
(Toase of property ; t»r any obstruction to 
the success of an eiiter]inse; any injury to 
person, character, or rciuitation 

'I'o the utniiist of our ability we ought to rep.iir .iny 
dam.tj,-e »e h.oe done. luattie. 

2 111 lan\ the value in money of what is 
lost; the esiimated money etiuiviilent for 
detriment or injury sustained; that whieh 
is given or adjiidged to repair a loss In 
this sense the word is gt'iierally used in the 
plural In t'ommoii law it is llu* protinee 
of a jiii'y to assess damages .'t The cost of 
luiytliing. |( idloii | 

M.ioy Ihiiiiks, but 1 must p.iv the dam,ij;e,,Mu\ will 
thank, you tuti II iiii- the aiiioiiiit ot the <-iigr.ivnig 
Jivli'H 

Damage (daiii'iij), r.f pret A pi> damaged; 
pjir damaging [See the noun j To Itlirt 
orliarm, toinjiiiv, to impair, to lesstui tho 
smitidncsH. goodness, or value of 

III (mile lip to till' I'lighsh tiihiiir.il .tnil 

u.iv)> him .1 bri>, 4 ih.i(h with whn h lie killeil many of 
his nil n .111(1 namayrd the ship ( latendon 

Damage (dam'aj), v i To retrlvt* harm; to 
be injured or impaired in soiimliiess or 
value, as, green corn will damage in a mow 
ot stack 

Damageable (dam’aj -a hi), a i I'liat may 
lie injured or impaired, siisreptildc of dam- 
age; AS, daniageahle goods 2 Hnrtfnr, 
pt'i'UiciouH I bare | 

I In (dim ilfine.l it, be( .iiisc it wdiiM b» dtimiiyr- 
a/Vf ain! pr(‘|iiih( idMo lh( .Spanl.inl t amden. 

DamagO'Cleer (dunraj-kler). a |1. damna 
eteeioinnn | In law, a fee fornit'rlv paid in 
the i’onrts of Common ricas. King s Itciieh, 
and K\('bci|ner, in ci’i'lalii cases where 
dainngcK were lecovered in lliese courts 
Damaged olutn'ajii). p ami a Hurt; iin- 
paircd; injnriMl; as, damaged goods; a da- 
nnigrd rcjnitation 

Damage'feasant (dnm'itj fa/.-ant), a [Kr. 
jaimnt, from Jaire, to do | In law, doing 
injury; ti’i'spassmg, as i attic applied to a 
stranger's b(‘iislH found in aiioibcr jierson's 
ground without his leave or license, and 
llicic doing damage, iiy b'ciliug nr other- 
wire, to the grass, corn, wood, Ac In this 
case the jicrsoii damagt'd may distrain and 
impound them, us well by night as in the 
day 

Damajavag (da-mu jil'vug), n The name 
given to a prt'puratiori of the fhestiiut-tree, 

I cm)doy(‘d as a substitiitt; for oak bark and 
gall nuts in tanning 

Daman (dani'an). v A rabbit like animal 
of the genus llyiax (// nyi'ianiH), comnioii 
I in Syria and i'alestinc, inliubiting clefts of 
rocks it is (iboiit 11 iiiclics long and lU 
inclies bigb, and is supposed to be the shii- 
pluiri or cony of Scrijitiire Sec II v max 
Damar (daiii'iir), n (Samr as Damniai- 
Damara (duiii'ai' u), n same as Damniara 
(in both its seiiHt'K) 

Damar-reeln (dam'ar-re-rn), n Slime as 
Damuiar-rrHin 

I Damascene (dam'us-sen), a Relating to 
; Daiiiusciis 

Damascene (daiii'iiM-sen), n |I< damamrenue, 
from DamitKnih | A particular kind of 
plum, now written Danamn (winch see) 
Damascene (dam'as-sen), V t. To (iaiiiask; 
to daniaskeen 

Damascus Blade (dam-as'kiis bbid), n A 
sword or scimitar presenting upon its sur- 
face a vuf'K'gated appearance of watering, 
as white, silvery, or black veins, in fine 
lines Ol fillets, fibrous, crossed, interlaced, 
or parallel, Ac., fonncrly brought from the 
East, Ixsing fabricated chiefly at Daniaseus. 
Tiie excellent quality of these blades has 


ch, cAain; Ch. Sc. locA; g. flio; j.joh; li, Fr to7i; ng, sin^; Tif, fAen; th, fAhi; w, irig; wh, tcAlg; zh, azure —See KEY. 
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liecome proverbial, but blades of equal 
quality are now made in tbia country. 
DaniAik (dam'aak), n. [From DamateuM, 
becanae nlk damask was originally made 
there.] 1. The name given to all textile fab- 
rics, of various materials, ornamented with 
raised figures of flowers, landscapes, and 
other forms not of geometrical regularity, 
being the richest species of ornamental 
weaving, tapestry excepted.— 2. A pink co- 
lour, like that of the damask-rose. 

DamfUde (dam'ask). a. 1. Of or belonging 
to DamaHciis; manufactured at Damascus; 
resemiding the products of Damascus.— 

2. Of the colour of the rose so called; pink. 

Wliilr UrcAtnina on your damns Jk cheek 

The dewy sifitcr eyeudn lay. Tennyson 

- Dainank steel, a fine steel from the Ii«vant. 
chiefly from Damascus, used for swonl and 
cutlass blades 

Damaak (dam'ask), V f 1. To form or im- 
print the figures of flowers upon, us upon 
cloth - 2. To variegate, to diversify ‘A 
bank drtinaskert with flowers.* Milltm.— 

8. To adorn with flgiires, as 8teel-w<»rk. 
'Mingled metal datnask'd o’er with steel.* 
Dryden Hee DamahKKKN 
DfllUABked fdum'uskd), p. and a. In her. ap- 
plied t«»tlie field «»reliurge when covered over 
with Hiimll Hqiiures, in whhdi is depicted a 
variety of flgurcH, hiiving u running orna- 
ment nil over Called also Diapered 
Damaskeen (dam'ask-en), r.f. |Fr dantnM’ 
ryiioMo See Damask { To ornament, as a 
metal, partieiilarly inui and steel, with 
designs proiliieed by iidaying or ciieriisting 
with another metal, as gold, silver, A'c , by 
ctehing, and the like; to tlamask. 

Damaskln (liiiin'uMk-in), n. A Damaseiis 
blade; a duniuskeened blade *No old 
Toledo blades or daituiskintt ’ Unwell 
DamaBk-plUlU (dam'ask-pluin). n A small 
pltiiii, the damson 

Damask-roae ( dnm'ask-ro/ ), n A pink 
species of rose. AW/ (hmitmeena, a native of 
Diunaseiis, and brought tiieiiee. 

Damasse Cluin as*), n. iKr.J A kind of 
linen for table elotlis, napkins, Jtv . originat- 
ing in Flumlers in tlie fifteenth eeiitiiry, 
and woven in flowers, figures, tVe , in imita- 
tion of ilumiiKk 

Daina88ln(<lani*ns-slii), v A kind of ilniuusk, 
witii gold and aiiver tlowei's uoveit in tlie 
warp and woof 

Dambonlte (datn'bnn-it). h \ S'daniho, 
native name for tlie tn*e | A wliite erys- 
tullliie substance existing to the extent of 
0 f) per cent in eaoui(‘ho\ie obtained from 
an unknown tree growing near (lie Gaboon, i 
in Africa It is very readily Miluble in I 
water and in aqueous, but not ni absolute, 
alcohol 

Dame (dam), n (Kr dauir; IT. danm. It 
dauni; from I.. domuut. a mistress, fein. of 
dnnnniiM, a lord; siuiie root iui K tame.] 
1. A iiiiHtress: a woman in authority; espe- 
eiiill>, a 1nd> in rank or eiilture; more sjie- 
eiflcally. the wife of a knight or baronet 
•Sov* reign of I'l'eatiirus, universal dame/ 
Milton 

Not all tlirM' lords do vt-x iiu- half so niiii li 

As ih.tl |troiid ii'.if/if', the lord prulcctor s uih- ShaJt, 

2 A woman in general; particularly, n 
wotiinn of niutui*e >eurH Shak. 

One old d.ttnr 

Came snddenlv on the queen wUli the sli.irp news 
/rno\ o>M. 

3. The mistress of an elementary sohotil, 
especially when an old wunniii uitli but 
little education 

l.ikrni.iiM others born in villages helKobert llall) 
mebei) his Inst re),Mil.ii iiislrm tioii.il .iri''noo't sOiovn 
-- th.it of Ssotlon /'r if it'fct'fy 

Damelsel,! Damolseaut (dnm'i n i. dam'- 
oi-xA), II Itll'i'. from LL dominwellus^ 
dim of I. domtnat.. a lord See D.\MKuud 
Damski. I ’I'he son of a king, prince, lord, 
or knight before lie had enteretl on the 
order «»f knighthood Written also Do- 
tnnisel 

Dame'B-vlolet, Dame-wort (<iamz'viA-ict, 
dAurwArt). II 'rhe popular iinnieH of II rs- 
ia*ns matronal is, nat. onler (Tueifene It 
is an erect liei-li, with a jwrtmiiiHl nnit, tlie ' 
stems, from 2 to a feet high, are feu or i 
solitar> ; and the leaves are serrate it*' 
flow ers are pit le . purplish , ami sweet 'SiXMi tea, 
fi8|)ocially ill tile evening It floweiv in .May 
and .liiue. and grows in meadows ami plan- 
tations, but is not a native of Drltain, 
having merely escaped from ciiltivatioii. 
Damianlst (ihVmi-an-ist), n. Medes. one 
of a M*et (oundetl by Damian, tdsliop of 
Alexandria, in tlie sixth etuitury. whodeiiical 


I any distinction in the Oodheod, vet using 
the names of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
Dammar (dam'mUrX n. See Dammaiu. 
Dammara (dam'milr-a),n. 1. A genus of trees, 

I nat. order Coniferte, from the other epecies 
of which they are distinguished by their 
largo, lanceolated, leathery leaves, with 
numeroiu and nearly parallel veins, and by 
their seeds iiaving a wing at one side in- 
stead of proceeding from the end. Dam- 
mara arientalia is a lofty tree, attaining on 
, the mountains of Amboyna a height of from 
80 to 100 feet. Its light timber is of little 
' value, but it yields the well-known dammar- 
i resin Another species is D. australis, the 
kauri- or cowrie-pine (which see). D.Moorii, 
a tree 40 feet high, is found in New Cale- 
donia. D. olftHsa. a laiye timlier tree used 
in ship-building, is a native of the New He- 
brides 2. Dammar-resin (which see). 
Dammarln (dam'mar-in). n. See Dammah- 

KESIN. 

Dammar-r«8in (dam^mkr-re-zin), n. A gum 
or resin resembling copal, produced liy 
various species of dammar. Tlie East Indian 
or cat’s-eye resin is got from the Dammara 
tmentalis, and when mixed with powdered 
bamboo bark and a little chalk Is used for 
eanlkiug sliips Another variety, the (‘.owrie 
or kuun gum, is obtained from the D. aus- 
tralis of New Zkiidaiid; it is colourless or 
pale yellow, hard and brittle, and has a 
fiiiiit odour and resinous taste. Both gums 
are used for eolourlcM varnisli, for whieli 
purpose they arc dissolved in turpentine, 
('ailed also Dammara, Dammarin. 

Damn (dam), vt. IL damno, to condemn, 
from damnum, damage, a fine, jiemilty 
1‘ott derives it fnmi root da, as in dare, t^i 
give.] 1. Ill theol. to sentence to eternal tor- 
nieiits in a future state; to consign to pim- 
islifiicnt ill liell; to fiiDcnro or cause ii> be 
eternally eoiidemmMl 

He tliat hclttfveth tint shall lu* damned Mark xvi i6. 

Tli.'it wliich he cnniinues igiioraiit of, h.iviUK- done 
thr uliiidst lying III his itowor th.it he iiiiKlit not be 
i|;nor.tnt uf it, shaU nut damn him .South. 

irsod iiiterjcctiouall.v, in ii jirofaue sense, 
as a term of execration ] -2. 1'o eoiulemn; 
to tlecide to be wrung or worthy of puiiisli- 
meiit, to tiensim*, to re]>robate 

He llitil 'ioiibtcth is damned it iu c.it Rum. xiv. 

Ji To cotidemii; to deebie to be bad, mean, 
or displeasing by open expn*ssioii. as by his- 
sing or oilier mark of disapprobiition; as, to 
damn ii play or a iiieaii author. 

bor thr ►;rrat dons of wit, 

Phirbus ({lies them lull privilege .'tionc 

1 ti damn .ill others, and ery up their own Prvdrn 

Damn (dam), n 'flie execration employed by 
those who use the verbprofjiiiely; a curse , an 
<mtli. (iciicrulD written D n. Mottee. 
DanmahlUty (tluiii-mi-iurj-ti). n Liability 
to diiiiiiiatioii; state or (|iiality of deserving j 
daiiuiation; dmniiubleiioss. j 

Damnable (ilam'na-bl), a 1 Tliat may be 
damned or eondemiicd; deserving daiiina- [ 
tioii I 

A I ri ,itnrr iinprep.irri1, iininrct for de.ith; 

And to o.iiisporl him iii the uiind he is 
U ere datnnaNr Shak. 

2 (hiioiis, iletestable, or iH*rnlcious (Low ] 

<1 thinnf.rww.rA/*' fellow ’ did not I pliitk thec- by 
tin no.( lor lh> sjH'cUies' ShaA 

Damnablene88(dani'na-bl-nes). II The state ' 
or ipinlity <»f deserving damnation. 
Damnably (duiirtia-bli). fide l in a manner ' 
to incur severe censure, eoudeinnntion, or 
fwinislimeitt - 2 Odiously ’.detestably; some- 
times excessively I Low’, j 
Till, nimr sweets lluy Iwstowed upon them, the 
more iw«.rf‘/v thi'ir louMTvrs stunk J>ennt\ 

Damnation (dam-im'slioii).n [L damnatio, , 
dam nation is, from tlainno See DAMN ] 

1 Seiiteneeoi’t'ondeiniiatioii to piiiiisliineiit j 
ill the fiiture state, or the state in wliieh j 
! siieli puiiishineiit is undergone. 

How i.in vc esi.n»c the damnatim of lirll? 

.Mat xxm 

j 2 Kteninl punishment in a future life —3 A 
j crime so great as to la* w’ortlij of eteriial 
• puiiishnieiit. a detestable and horrid deed. 
[Kare and poetical.] 

Ilcsides. this Duncan 

) Hiith liorne Ins facuUirs v* meek, hath been 
I So clear hi hts great oHiiu, tiuvl his virtues 
I Will pU.id like angels. truiu|«et-tongued. againxt 
The deep of his toking-olT .shak 

4. The act of damning or censuring by open 
expression, as by hissing or other mark of 
disapprobation; condemnation. 

Don't lay the damnatipn of your play to nw account 

J Fte/dtni’. 

DamnatOiy (dom'na-to-ri), a. Containing 


a sentence of condemnation; condemning 
to damnation; condemnatoiy. 

Boniface was in the power Ot a prince who made 
I4;ht of his damnatofy invectives. Hedtam. 

Damned (damd), p. and a. 1. Suffering pun- 
ishment in hell, lost, consigned to perdition. 
—2. Hateful; detestable; abominable. [Low.] 

What a damned epicurean rascal is this. Shak. 

Damnific (dam-nifik), a. [See Damnify.] 
Procuring loss; mischievous. 
Damnification (dam'ni-fl-ka"shon), n. lu 
law, that which causes damage or losa 
Damnify (dam'ni-fl),v. A pret. &pp. damni- 
fied; ppr. damnifying, [L. admnijlco— 
damnum and /acio.] To cause loss or 
damage to; to hurt in person, estate, or 
interest; to injure; to cnilamagc; to impair. 
[Rare.] 

They acknowledge the power of the Englishman's 
God . . . because they could never yet have power 
to damnify (he Englisn eitlier in bony or goods 

Boyle. 

Damning (dam^ning; colloq. pron. damping), 
a. That condemns or exposes to damuation ; 
as, a damning sin. 

DamningncBB (dam'ning-ncs), n. Tendency 
to bring duinnation. 'The damningness of 
sin.’ Hamnumd. 

Damodean (da-mok-le'an), a. Relating to 
liamocles, a flatterer, who, having extolled 
the haitpiness of Dionysius, Tyrant uf Syra- 
cuse, was placed by the latter at a magni- 
ficent banquet, under a sword sust^nded 
over his head by a single hair Hence, 
applied to any condition, especially one of 
eminence, threatened with extreme danger. 
Damoiselle, Damosel (fla-rnwg-xer, dam'o- 
zel), n [O.Fr ; IT. and It. dtmzella, from 
L L. dominiftlla . a dim of domina, a mis- 
tress. See Damsel, j 1 . A young luitnarried 
lady; a damsel. Written also Damosella, 
Damoselle [Olisolete or poetical.] 

Iliit damosella virgin, was this dirc*c led to you f Shak 
2 t 'I’hf wife of an esquire. 

Damouch (ila-mpcio. n. Tlie Arab name 
for Hitrarm tridentata, believed to be the 
lotus-tree of the ancients. 

Damp (dump), a. ['riiis word docs not seem 
to occur in A. Siix., iiut is seen in Jeel. 
dampi, 0. damp/, D. and Dan. damp, steam, 
vapour, fog, smoke; M.H dimpfen, to 
smoko Wedgwood connects it witii dam | 

1 Being ill ii state between dry and wet; 
moderately wet; moist; humid, us, a damp 
cloth; damp air; sometimes foggy; us, the 
atmospliere is damp. But it may be damp 
witlinut visilde vapour. 

Wide anarchy of (.haos damp and dark Mtlton, 

2 Dejected ; sunk , depressed ; ehilieiL 
' Witii looks down-cast and daniji ' MilUm. 
(Hare ] 

Damp (damp), n. 1. Moist air , Immidity ; 
moisture; fog. 

Night . . with black .nr 
Ai ti>iii|>.uiicd, with damfi and dreadful gloom 
Milton 

2 Dejection; depression of spirits; chill. 
A scirel damp of (jnci Loinrs o'er niv Mml .l,idi.\im. 

3 A noxious exlmlution igsiiing from the 
eartli, and deleterious or fatal to animal 
life Dumps exist in wells wliicli euntiniio 
long covered and not used, and in mines and 
eoui-]dts: and sometimes they issue from 
tlie old lavas of voleHiioes These damps 
are distinguished by miners under the names 
of choke-damp, eonsisting chiefly of carlionic 
acid gas, whicli instantly sutfocutes, and jflre- 
damp, consisting cldetly of light carimretted 
hydrogen, so culled from its tendency to 
explode. See FlUKDAMP. 

Damp (damp), vt l To moisten; to make 
humid or moderately wet - 2 To ehill, as 
unloiir or liveliness, to deaden; to depress 
or deject; to aliate; ns, to damp the spirits; 
to damp tlie ardour of passion. 

1 tin not mean to wake the glnnmy form 
Of superstition dressetl in wisdom s g.irb 
1 (I damp ynur tender hufics jlkenitde. 

3 To weaken ; to make dull : as. to damp 
sound -4. To check or restrain, as action 
or vigour; to make languid; to discourage; 
as, to damp industry. 

Usury dulls and d'lrm/r .ill iiidustries.tinprovenients, 
and new iiuentiniis Baeou. 

Syn To depress, dispirit, deject, restrain, 
discourage, check 

Dampen (damp'en). v.t. To make damp or 
moist W Johnson 

Dampen (dutnp'en), V i. To grow or become 
damp Byron 

Damper (tlamp't^r), n 1. He who or that 
whicli damps, chills, or discourages. [Colloq ] 

This . . . was rather a damper to my ardour in 
hts behalf. T. Hook. 


F&te, fkr, fat. fall; iiit^, met, hf^r; piue, pin; nOte, not, move; 


tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; u. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fSs^ 
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2 An iron plate sliding across a floe of a 
furnace. Ac. , so as to contract or altogether 
close the passage in order to check or regu- 
late the drau^t of air. —a A piece of 
movable mechanism in a pianoforte made 
of wood and covered with clot^, which, 
after the finger has left the key, imme- 
diately checks the vibration of the strings, 
thereby preventing that confusion of sound 
which would result were the vibrations 
allowed to continue; also, the mute of brass 
instruments, os the horn, Ac.~4. A kind 
of bread made simply of flour and water, 
in thick cakes, witnout fermentation, and 
baked on a flat stone. 

])ajii]dsll (damp'ish), a. Moderately damp 
or moist. 

Bob dirt look damftsh, inasmuch as the rain was 
streaniiiig Troni liis neck, elbows, cuffs, skirts, nnrt 
knees Dtekens. 

DampiBhly ((lamp'ish-ll), adv. In a dampish 
nianiior 

Dampi8lme88(dami>'i8h-ne8X 11 . A moderate 
degree of dampness or moistness; slight 
humidity 

Dam-plate (dam'plat), n. In a blast-fumacc, 
the cast-iron plate which covers the dtun- 
stone 

Dampne, t V t. To condemn. ' Dnmpned for 
to (bo ’ Chaucer 

Dampness (damp'nes), n. Moisture, foggi- 
ness; moistness; moderate humidity; as, the 
tiainpueiis of the air, of the ground, or of a 
cloth. 

Dsmp-Off (dump'of)* r.i. In hurt, to ulcer- 
ate, os the steins of seedlings and other ten- 
der plants, in conaetiueiice of the soil and 
atmosphere in which they are vegetating 
lieing too damp or moist. Flower seedlings 
in stoves and hotiieds are especially liable to 
damp’off 

Dsmpyt (damp'i), a 1 Somewhat damp; 
moist ‘ Damp.!/ shade.* Drayton -2 De- 
jected ; sorrowful ‘ Dampy thoughts * 
U ay ward 

Damsel (ilain'zel), 11 . [Fr deimutelle, O Fr. 
damoinelle; Frov. dainwe.la and donzella, 
from L.L doMuaiceWa.dlm.of L domina, also 
domna, a mistress. See DAME ] 1 f A 

young man or woman of noble or gentle cx- 
tra<'tion;aR, Daumel Pepin ; Damael Richard, 
prince of Wales 2 A young uuniaiTicd 
woman 

1 hcii Uonz s.ud. Whose datnse/ is this? Kuth ii. s. 

A damsei with a rtiiU-inicr 
In a vision once 1 s.iw. 

It w,is an Abvssitu.in ninirt. 

And on her diilcinier she pl.iyrd, 

Singing of Mount Abor.i < olerid •/ 

Damson (dain'/n), n (i'oiitr from da- 
vwheene, tin- Djiiijiihcus plum J 'J’hc fruit 
of DnnmH etunmuntH, variety r/tiuuutccnu, a i 
siimll black, dark-bluish, purple, or yellow 
plum The lliieMt varicly of this plum is the ! 
Shropshire damson, which is extensively | 
inultijilieil in the nurseries by grafting i 

Damson-cheese (dam'zn-chc/), n A con- . 
seive of fresh ilanumns, pressed into the | 
shape of a cheese i 

Dam-stone (duurstOn), n I'hc retaining , 
wall of the crucible at the bottom of u blast- ■ 
funiaee. 

Dan (dan), n. [O.Fr. dan, dans, a master, 
from JL doirtinus. See 1>AMK 1 A title of 
honour e(|uivalent to waster, dnn, or 
used by Chauecr, Shakapere. IVior, A'c , but 
now met with only in poetry ‘ l)an Dupid, 
giant-dwarf * Shak ' Dan (.’haucer, tile 
first warbler.’ Tennyson 

Dan (dan), n In wnuny, a small tniek or 
sledge used m mines to convey the eoals to 
the i>it -mouth 

Danseacess, DansseSB (tla-ne-n'se-e, da-nc'- 
e-e). n pi A sub-order of tropieal ferns, 
W’lth ringlcss sfiore-cases, buried in the 
fleshy substance of the under surface of the 
frond, and each opening at the top by a 
small round pore One species is usi'd in * 
the Saudwieh l-siandb to perfume cocoa- i 
nut oil, and the rhi/onie of another forms j 
an article of diet there 

Danaite (da na-U). n 1 After J D Dana, an 
American mineralogist J A mineral com- 
posed of arseni*’. sulphur, and iron, and 
sometimes eontuining also coiialt, found bi 
New Hampshire in the I'mtcil States 

Dance (dans), v i [Fr danser; Sp Pg dan- 
Mr.fromO H.G <ton«rt/i,todraw Theraodem 
flerman form tanzen is from the Romance J J 
1. To leap or mo\e with measured steps, i 
regulated bv a tune, sung or played on a 
niusU^al instrument; to leap or step with 
graceful motions of the iKidy, corresponding 
with the sound of the voice or of an instru- 
hient. 
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.... Good shepherd, whet 
Fab swam is this which dances with your daughter? 

2. To leap and frisk about; to move nimbly 
or up and down. 

All my blood danced in me. and 1 knew 

That 1 should light upon the Holy Urail. Tennyson 

— To dance upon nothing, to be hanged. 
[Low.) 

Dance (dans), vJ. 1. To perform in measured 
steps; as, to dance a jig • -2. To cause to move 
up and down, or back and forth; to dandle. 

Thy graiidMre loved thee well; 

Many a time ne danced thee on his knee. SAaJt. 

—To dance attendance, to wait with obse- 

S iuiousness; to strive to please imd gain 
avour by assiduous attentions and officious 
civilities. 

A m.tn of his plate, and so near our favour. 

To dance attendance on their lordships' pleasure. 

S/MJb 

Dance (dans), n. 1. A leaping or stepping 
witli motions of the body atljusted to the 
measure of it tune; a lively brisk exercise 
or amusemeiit. in which the movements of 
the persons are regulated by art in flgiirt*, 
and by the sound of instruments in mea- 
sure. * Tipsy dance and jollit.v. ’ Milton.— 
2. A tune by which dancing is regulated, as 
the minuet, the waltz, the cotillon. Ac.— 
Dane*' of death, in allegorical paint by} and 
sealp a subject illustrative of the universal 
power of death, in which a death or skele- 
ton figures prominently; very frt*tinent]y 
met with in ancient buildings, stained glass, 
and in the decoration of manuscripts. 

Dance -niuBlc (dans'mu- 
zik), n. Music spcciully 
iiitondoil to be danced to. 

Dancer (dans'^r). n One 
wlio practiiu'H daueing. 

Dancett4, Dancy (dan- 
sei'a. dan'si), a In her. 

.said of a line <if division 
of tile same character im 
indented, bnt having tlie 
iiidentatiouH larger A 
/esse daneettr has but , 

three iiideiitaiions (ns in fig) unless other- ' 
wise desoniHMl 

Dancette (dan-set'). M inarch the I'lievroii 
or zigzag nioiildiiig 
peculiar to Nor- 
man aivliilectnrc 

Dancing - -master 

(dans' ing-mas- ter), 
n A teuilier of 
dancing. 

Dancing-room 

(daus'iiig rum), w 
A room for diiuc- 
iiig; a bull-room: 

spei'iflcnlly, a |>iililjc room, licensed 
music and dancing 
Dandelion (daii'di-li-uii), 11 [Fr dent de linn, 
lion's tooth ) A well-known plant. Taraxa- 
cum ojlcinnle, nat order (’oniposito;, having 
H naked stalk with one large bright yellow 
flower, and a tapering milky perennial root 
The root lias been employed to adulterate 
eotTee. It acts as an aperient and tonic, and 
is highly esteemed iii affections of the liver 
The seed of the plant is furnisbed with a 
white pappus, and is trausporteil far and { 
wide by the winvl The flowers open in the 
morning l»etwecn five and six oVloek, and 
elose iK'tween eight and nine in the evening 
lienee this was one of the plants ehosen by 
f Jntueiis for his floml ebn-k 
Dander (dan'der), r * [Probably another 
form of dandle ] 1 'I'o wamlei aliout aim- 
lessly I Provincial and .Seotcli I 2 To talk 
iiieoherentJy; tc* maunder (Provincial ! 
Dander (dan'der), n I A corruption i»f dand- 
ruff (wliich see) ) 1 Iiandruff ; wurf 

2'Nl.nger; passion 'When liis dander is 
lip' Quart Her (Vulgar J (It would 
almost seem that to f/aader must have been 
attributed the sense of scruff or back part 
of the neek ns well us of scurf, and that it 
came to have tlie sense of anger from the 
idea of a Isiar's or dog's neck bristling with 
rage 1 

Dander (dan'dfT), n [leel. tendra, to kindle; 
tituira, to emit sparks Akin tinder J A 
cinder, H)ieeiflcally, in the plural, the refuse 
of a funiaee 

Dandify (daii'di-fi), V t To make or form 
like a riandy 

Dandiprat (dan'di-prat). n ( Dandy, a fop, 
and rrrat, probably for prate, nr for brat J 
1 A little fellow, an un'hin: a word of fond- 
ness or contempt ‘The smug dandiprat 
smells us out ' Maccinger.—Z A small piece 
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of money coined by Henry VII. the value of 
which is not known. 

Dandle (dan'dl), v.t. pret ft pp. dandled; 
ppr. dandling- [Of same origin as G. land, 
prattle, frivolity, tdndcln, to toy, to trifle, 
to lounge, to dandle. Cog. TPr. dandiner, 
to swing, to loiter.) 
1. 1 o shake or jolt on tho knee, as an infant: 
to move up and down in the hand; literally, 
to amuse by play. 

2 < ’ y'l^ballbcrfiiHrf/rrfonheTknee*. D luvl. ts 

2 lo foudle, amuse, or treat as a child: to 
pet 

1 licy have ])ut me in a silk t'nwn and gaurty fool's 
c.»p; 1 am ash.ime.l ii. be dandled thus Addtsen. 

3. t To defer or protract by trifles. 

Tlie-v doe dttndle ihi-ir rtoiiigs, snrt dallir in 
the servii e to them conmmied Sfenser. 

4. t To put off ns with trifling excuses or by 
cajolery; to wheedle; to cajole 

King Henry's cmb.iss.idors. having lieeii dandled 
by tlie I-rench rtiirmg these delusive |ir.utices, re- 
turned without other Iriiit of thiir l.dioiirs .Sferd 

Dandler (ilan'dler), n. One who dandles or 
fondles. 

Dandruff (dan'druf), n [Prolialily (Vltic; 
W. Urn, skin, and dneg, Imd ) A scurf wliich 
forms on the head, and comes olf in sinull 
scales or particles. 

Dandy (dan'di). n. [Possibly Fr. dandin, a 
ninny, akin to K. dandle. Hut it may bt< con- 
nected with dainty.} A man who pays ex- 
cessive attention to dress, one who dresses 
with special finery; n fop; a coxcomb. 

Your men of f.ishioti, your * Mtisc.idins' of Pans, 
. 111(1 your dandies of ]..pnduii Ditraeli 

Dandy (dan'di). a. Finely or foppishly 
dressed; dainty; foppish; trim; gay. 

He h.iil not liecii se.ited there very long, before he 
fidt .III arm thrust under Ins, .ind ,i dand\ tntle h.iiul 
III a kid glove s(|uerzing his arm Thaikrray 

Dandy (dan'di), n [Hind daundee, n bout- 
maii, a rower, from daund. an oar ] A boat- 
man of flic Ganges iAiiglo-Jmlian.l 

Dandy (dan'di), n. Sant a vessel rigged as 
a sloop, and having also a jigger-mast. 
Dandy, Dandy-roller (dan'di. dan'di rdl- 
{‘y), n A roller of woven wire, forming part 
of a paper-making machine, tmiployed to 
press the litpiid from the pulp, and to bar 
or stripe the paper 

Dandy-codk, Dandy-hen (dan'di -kok. dan'- 
di-hen), II A bantam fowl (Local | 

Dandylah (dan'di -islo, a l.ikc a dandy. 

Dandiriam (dun'di-izm). n The nianncrs iind 
dn*KH of a dandy, foppisIbiesK 
I h.ul .1 tinge of dandyton in my tiinioritv Jtvnm 

Dandirlze (dan'di-lz), v i To act oi- become 
like a dandy (Itaro | 

Dandirlze (dan'di-iz) v t 'J'o form like a 
dandy, to dandify iliiire | 

Dandyllng <diui'di-ling), n a little dandy; 
a ridiculous foji 

Dane (dan), n A native or inhabitant of 
licninark 

Danehrog, Dannehrog (daii'e-brog), ». {in 
G Han foiio means rloui Uvnee Danebrng 
IS cipial to ‘the cloth or banner of tho 
Hanes '] A Haiiisb onlurof knigliiliood, saiil 
to Imvo been instituted in I'Jld, and revived 
in l<ili:i Till* decorations consist of ii cross 
of gold puttee, enamelled with wiilte, and 
suspended by a white ribbon, embroidered 
with red. 

Danegelt, Danegeld fdnn'gelt. Ilan'geld), 
n and gelt, geld, money 1 1« JCiig. 

hist an annual tax formerly laiti on the 
Knglish nation for maint-diiing forces W 
oppose the Hanes, or to furnish tributt! to 
procure peaeo. it was at first one shilling, 
and ultimately s<>ven, for every hide of land, 
except such as belonged to the church. 
When the Hunes became iiinsters of Ktig- 
Innd the danegdt was a tax levied by the 
Hanish princes on every Jitrie of land owned 
by the Anglo .Saxons 

Daaewort (dan'wf'rt). n. The popular name 
of Sambueus Khulus, a specjcs tif elder, 
called dwarf elder or wall-wort 

Dang, Dung (dang, dung), prut and pp. of 
ding (Scotch | 

Dangt (fiang), vf (in Sc ding { To beat, 
with nrdion of overtbrowing, or causing to 
dest!CTid. to throw or force down; to dash. 

1 ill shr-, nVrrdtiif’ with niigiii’ li, shame, .inrt rage, 
/lanji^ed tionu t« hell her Inathsome larriagr- 

AJar/enr. 

Danger (dari'j^r), w (Fr danger; (KFr dan- 
gier, dongwr, ii feudal term for right to 
woihIs and wat«>rB, which Littrt; refers to a 
Active L Unm dmiiniariviu, from doimnus, 
a lord; but wdiicli Wedgwood and others 
endeavour to trace from L. damnum, loss 
(through darnnariurn, dumigeriuw, orsimi- 


ch, chain; eh, Sc. loch; g,yo; j, ?ob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w. icig, wli, whig; zh, azure. -See KEY. 
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lar fonns), which in Uie middle agei was 
used in the sense of a legally imposed 
fine, and hence of the territory over which 
the right of a seignior Ui impose a fine 
extended, and then of any iiudosetl Held, 
ill all of which sensos the word danger 
is found in old writers.] 1. Peril; risk; 
hmtard; exp<»Biire to injury, loss, pain, or 
other evil; us, it is easy to boast of despising 
death when there is no danger. 

Our craft is in tn l>e set at UdUKht. Acth xix. aj. 

2.t Ptiwer; Jurisdiction; domain; as, to come 
witliin his danger. 

NnrcissiiK was ,i luiclielcrc 

That l.«ivc had caught in his dauttgerr. C/iaufff. 
You stand within his danger, do you notT ShaK 

S.t Injury; harm; damage. 

Wc* nut .1 hting in him. 

That at liis will lie may <|n danger with .Sha^ 

4.t Hporiiigness; stint; coyness. 

And him alway siicli plentic send 
Of gohl and silver fur t«i spend 
Withouten i.irking nr daunnerr Chaufer 
So let your daunger siigred hi-ii alile, 

Thai of his df.ith yi lie imi all to witi ( haurer 

8yn Peril, Jeopardy, risk, lia/ard, inse- 
curity, venture 

Danger t (dan'Jfir), r t To put in hazard; 

to expose to loss or injury Shak 
Dangerflllly (dun'Jf'r-fuMi). Ot/e Tn a man- 
ner to expose to danger; dangerously 
iKure I 

Dangerous (diurjiT-us). a l. Perilous; 
hiuiinloiiH. exposing to loss; unsafe; full of 
risk, ns, ii dangrraiiH voyage, u dangertniM 
exjieriineni ' Tlie dn/i/yemof year ’ Skak 

It I', dangerouf to .issrrt a nrg.itlvi* AtarauJay 

2 rreiiiiiig danger; euiising risk of evil; as, 
H danijrnntH iiiiui, n datujyroun conspiraey 
.T In rlaiiger, as from illness ((^olluii.J 
4 t Keurfiil of loss; niggardly; sparing. 

My lord In im* is h.inl and daugerons t Jtancer 
Hr w.is tn sinful iiirii nnt dlspitoiis. 

Nr •»! Ins spr< hr dangeram C hatuti 

Syn IlitzardoiiH, perilous, unsafe, insecure 
Dangerously (dan'JfT Usli), adr Witli dan- 
ger; uitli risk of evil: with exiiosure to in- 
jury or ruin, linxardoiisly; ))erflous1y; as. to 
be dnnifvrouHtff slek, dangeromlg situated 
DSAgeroUBUesB (dan^j^r-us-tios). n 1 hinger ; 
liu/ard; peril; a state of being exposed to 
••vll, as, the danffcrouenres of condition or 
disease 

Danger -Blgnal (tlan'J^^r-sig-iml), n The 
signal used on railways to indieate iliut 
there is some ohstrueiion uheiid, or some 
obstacle involving danger to an udvaiieiiig 
train Danger is indieated by certain )ioHi 
lions of the movable nriiiH of a senm)ihore 
during (he day, and by a red liiiiip tic night 

Whrii hr givrs up tin* prnritahic applu.itmn of his 
lime. If IS thru that, iii railw.iy langiiagr, 
iigna/ IS turtird nil ' idadffonf 

Dangle (dang'giy r f pivi ^ jip danqfrd; 

J ipr dangtinq |<''ogniite with Dan. din^flr, 
Iw anil leel. dinqla, Sr dingle, to swing 
Akin dandle ) 'I’o hang loose, flowing, shak- 
ing, or waving; to hang and swing 

Hr'd r.itlirr nii .1 Kihhrl d,ing/r Ilndthrat 
To dangle ahunt. or after, to hang on witli 
impor(uiiit> . to be a biiiiible otllcious fol- 
lower of, to beset, as, to danale about a 
wiiniuii, to dangle after a niinlster for fa- 
vours 

riir I’rrshvtrn.iiis, .iiul nilirr fan itii s that tiang/r 
af!f* tilt III, lire* wrii iiuliiird tn pull dnnii tlir prrsciit 
rst.iltlisliiiirut Sivgt. 

Dangle (dnng'gl). e f 'l'»» carry suspeiitletl 
loosely, and with osrilhitory motion ; to 
eausr to dangle, to swing 
Maud with hrr swrri pur'>eaunuth, wliru inv <,ithtfr 
d.tngied \\\e grapc.s /rMny\i’n. 

Dangler (dungVh^r). n One who dangles or 
hangs about: said partleularly of men alio 
hang nlniiit wtunoii * iMinglers n\ toilets' 
llurke 

Danish (tlan'isli), a. Deloiiging to the Danes 
or IkMiinark 

Danish (dan'ish). n. I'he language of the 
Danes 

Danish t (dan'lak). a. Daiiisli. Siteneer. 
Dank (datigk). a [Na8alir.ed form allied to 
dag, Sw. dagg, dew ] Damp; moist; humid 
My Ups wrrr wrt, iiiy tlinsit wn> cold, 

Mv KMriiiciits nil were .fiin* t iderutge 

Dank (dangkv n 1 Moisture: humidity, 
‘tlio rawish dank of winter’ MaretotL - 
2. The water}’ element I In l»oth uses rare 
or obsolete ] 

Yrt oft they quit 

The dang, and, nsiiig on stiff piniuiis, tour 
The mid aerial sky A/t/tm. 


(daiigk'ish), a. Somewhat damp. 

A dark and danJeuth vault.' Shak. 
Dannehivgf see danebroo. 

BaxuieuBe (dAhs-Az), n. [Fr. ] A female 
stage-dancer. 

Danskert (tlansk'^r), n, [Dan. Dansk, Dan- 
ish.] A Dane. 


Inquire roc first what Pansiert are in Paris. S/iak. 
Danton(d»ni'onX v.f. i0.£. daunten.] To 
daunt. [Scotch ] 

Mishtynter fa* me 

Ifcitiglit of thre, or of thy mammy, 

Sh.itl ever danton me. or awe me. Hums. 


Danubian (<la-nub'i-an). a. Pertaining to 
or liordering on the river Danube; us, the 
Danubian l*rincipalities. 

Dap (dap), v.i. fDnoniatopoetic.J To drop 
or let fall the bait gently into the water: 
all old angling word. Walton. 

DapaUcait (da-pat'ik-al). a {L. dapatiauft, 
frtiin dapH, a feast ) Sumptuous in cheer. 
Dape (dap), v.i. Same us Dap (which see). 
Dapedluin, Dapedlus (da-pe'ili-um, da-pe'- 
di-us), n l(vr. dapedun, a pavement.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid fishes of the Has. The 
surface <tf the scales resembles a tesselateil 
pavement. j 

Daphnad (duf'nad), n. The name applied 
by Lindley to the 'Thymelacea;. 

Daphnai (dafual). a. In hot. the term ap- j 
plied by Lindley to the alliance comprising { 
the duphnads and the laurels. See Daphne. 
Daphne (<iufne), n. [Or, the laurel-tree.] j 
1. in myth, a nymph of Diana feigned to ! 
have been changed int«> a laurel.- 2 In hoi. 
a genus of tliyinelaeeous plaiits, containing 
many species inhabiting the mure tem]>erute 
jiarts of Kiirope and Asia Some of tlic 
Hjiecies are cultivated in gardens for their 
lieauty or fragmii<‘(‘. others are of medicinal 
importance, and a few are employed in the 
inaiiufacture of heniti and paper 'Two 
species are natives of Britain />. Laureola 
(the; spurgt' laurol), with evergreen leaves 
and green flowers in the axils of the leaves; 
and D. Mezereon (the incnM'eoii), with very 
frugriint f1owei*s, wiiieh appear liefore tlie 
ilecidiiouH leaves Both s}H‘cies flower early 
ill sjiring, and an: found in woods and 

COpSi'S. 

Daphnla (dafni-a), u I'he water-ttca, a 
genus of niiiiute erustueeuiis belonging to 
the order ('liidiiceni, division Braiichiopoda. 
'riic best known species is the D pulvar, or 
‘brunch -horned' water-llea, wliieli is a fa- 
vourite iiiieros(‘opie object 'The head is ]iro 
longed into a buoiit, and is provided with a 
single, I’eiitral, eoinpotind eye; it is also fur- 
iilhlieii with uuteiiine wliiehaet ns oars, ]>ro- 
polling it through the w-aler by a series of 
short sjiriiigN or jerks These anitiinis are 
very alMiiidant in many iioiids and ditches; 
and as they assume a n*d colour in siininier 
tiu' sM'anns which abound m stagnant water 
iiii]inrt to it the aptienrance of bliHid, 
Daphnldea, Daphniidm (dnf ni'tie-u. dnf- 
nn-tle), n pi A famii} of enistaceans, or- 
der (Mndocern, of which the genus Dn])hiiia 
18 the type. See Dapiinia. 

Daphnln, Daphnine (liuruin), n (t i!!i 4 Om 
+ 4 ) 'The hitter prineiple of the 

Daphne alpina, iliscovenMl by Vauqiiclin. 
It is olitained in small crystals, bard, trails- 
pui'oiit, of a grayish colour and ii bitter taste. 
Daphnomancy (daf'iid-nmn-Bi ). n [(Jr. 
daphne, a laurel, and manteia, divination.] 
Soothsaying by meiuis of the huirel 
DapiCO (<i» |•e'k6). n 'Ilie South American 
iinine for a species of eaoutelionc obtained 
from the roots of Siphonia elastica. 

Daplfer (dap'i-ft^r). n [L dajte», fea.st, and 
,feru, to bear [ One who brings meat to the 
table, n steviard. a sencsehul 
Dapper (dap'ji^r), a (The same word us 
the I*, dapjiet, Sw and Dan tapjter, G tap- 
.fer, brave Tog (Slav ) Bohein dobry, good ] 
Small and active: nimble; brisk: lively; neat; 
pretty ‘ A dapjier little man ' Milton. * The 
pert fairies amt the da^tper ’ Milton 
dunes to feed yuuth\ fancy .Spenser 

Dapperling (ilap'^i^r-liiig). n A dwarf; a 
little fellow 

Dapple (dap'pl). a [A freq. from dab, a 
lunin of something soft, a spot, a blotch ] 
Marked with smits; siiotted; varie^ted 
with spots of ditiereiit colours or shades of 
colour, AS. a dapple horse. 

Sonir dttfpU ini.sn> httll floated along the peaks of 
the hilU Sir 11' S<ote 

[Tsed ill com|Hisition to denote that some 
colour is variegatetl witli spots of another 
colour; as, dappU-hay, dapplr-gmy (which 
we)] 



spots. 

The gentle day 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray. Shak. 
A surface dappled o'er with shadows flung 
From many ii brooding cloud Werdswarlkt 

Dapple (dap'pl), 71. A single spot on any 
dappled animal. 

He has . . as many eyes on his body as any gray 
mare hath dapples Sidney. 

Dapple-hay (dap'pl-ba). a. Of a bay colour, 
variegated by dapples, or spots of a differ- 
ent colour or shade. 

Daxmled (dap'pld). a. Spotted; variegated 
witti spots of different colours or shades 
‘The dappled turf.' Wordtneorth. * Dappled 
Flanders marcs.* Pope. 

Dapple-gray (dap'pl-gra), a Of a gray co- 
lour, vanegated by spots of u different colour 
or shade. ‘His steed was all dapple-gray' 
Chaue^r. 

Dar (dltr). n. [Fr dard, a dart, and also the 
dacse. 1 See Dace. 

Darby (daribi), n. l. A plasterer's tiNil, about 
S feet or 9^ feet long and 7 inches bmad. 
with two stout handles at the back, used 
ftir floating a ceiling. — 2. pi. Uumlcuffs. 
‘Hark ye I Jem Clink will fetch you the 
darbiee ' Sir W. Scott. [The plirase ‘father 
Derbies bands' for handcuffs occurs in Oas- 
eoigtie's Steel Glas, ir>70. The origin is un- 
known. 1 

Darby and Joan (dar-hi ami jrm). A lov- 
ing, old-fashioned, viriiioiis couple. [The 
names belong to a ballad said to have been 
writUm by Henry Woodfall, an apprentice 
of Darby, and the eharueters are John 
1 >arby, a yirinter of Bartholomew’ Close, who 
died in 1730, and his wife, who is described to 
be ‘ us eliaste as a picture cut in alabaster.'! 

Ymi might li.»c sat, like Darhy and and 

fl.ittcrcci cncli other; niul billed an!) cooed like a pair 

01 pigeons on a pen h J hacktray. 

Darbyites (duribi-its), n. pi See Plymouth 
Bkethkkn 

Dare (dar), v.i pret dared or durgt; pp. 
dared; ppr daring |A Sax ic dear, I dare, 
he dear, be dare, tec dun'an, we dare; ie 
dorete, i durst ; Doth daurmn, O.H.Cr, tur- 
ran (7og (Sr. tharaein, to be courageous ; 
Skr. dharnh, to liold out, to have courage.] 
'J’o have courage for any yturposc ; to have 
strength of niiiul or hardihood to undertake 
anything; to be bold enough ; not to be afraid ; 
to venture; to be adventurous 

I dare do all tli.it may boi onu- a man; 

Who dares do more, ik none, Shak, 

Daie to be true Nothing i..in need a ly 

oeo Herbert. 

Dare (dar), r t pivt iV pyi dared; ppr. dar- 
ing 1 To ehalleiige; to provoke; to defy; as, 
to dare a man to tight 

'liinc, 1 dtirt tlici to ilisi oxer 

biK h .T youth, .iiiii Mirh a lox or Dryden 

2 To venture on: to atteniyit to perfonn. 

‘ But this iliiijg dare not ’ Shak. 

Dare (dar), r t |PerliA]i8akintnr/ffre, dazzTr’. 
(^miyi. frurr, frozen; gare, gaze; »te See 
(S AZK \Vedgw ooii would not eoiineet it with 
daze, but with the I> ainl J.. (« bedaren, to be- 
eoine still or ealin.] I'o Ktnyiefy by sudden 
terror; to teirif}; to daunt. 

I'or 1 hax’e duiu those fLilhcs, thnie mud misckiefst, 
M uuUl dare ,i xxom.'ia. Dean PI. 

To dare larks, tncateli larks by yiroduciiig 
sui-h terror that they dare not rise, us by 
means of a mirror or a ynei’c of red cloth, or 
by walking round where they are crouching 
with a hawk on the fist, and then tlirow'ing 
a net over them 

All hush, .'ll] tremble, like a lark t/iat'i dared 
I-anshaiv 

Daret (dar), v.i. To lie nr s<iuat close to the 
ground, like a frightened bird or hare: to 
look anxiously around, us such a lurking 
creature 

Daret (<lnr), n 1 The i|ua1ity of daring; 
veiiturt'sonienest); boldness, dash. 

It lends n lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare tu our great enterprise. Shak 

2. Deflanec: challenge. 

Sextus Pompcius hath given the dare to Caesar 

Dare (dar), ». [See Dar.] The dA(H!i (which 
see). 

Dare-deTll (dAride-vil). n. A desperado; 
one who fears nothing and will attempt 
anything 

a humorinis dare-dei {/—the very man 
To suit my purpose Lard I ytton 

Dare-deirll (daride-ril). a Cliaracterifltic of 
or appropriate to a dare-devil; reckless; in- 
considerately rash and venturesome. 

1 doubt if Kebeeca. whom we have seea piously 
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prayinir for consols, would have cxchangred her 
poverty and the dare-tUvil exatemeiit ana chances 
of her life, for Osborne’s money and the humdrum 
ffloom which envelope<l him Thackeray 

Dareflllt (d&r'ful), a. FuU uf deflanco. 
Shah. 

Doxer (dar'er), n. One who dares or defles; 
a challenger. Bea-a. Je FI. 

Darg, Dargue (dkrg). n. la contr for day- 
wark, that is, day-work \ A day’s work; a 
certain quantity of work. [Scot(*h 1 
Darg (dkrg). v.i To be employed at day- 
work; ns, ‘ Whut are you doing this year?’ 

‘ I’m darginy ’ [Scotch 1 
Darger («larg't'r), n. A day-worker. [Scotch ] 
Dane (da"rik),M. [Or. dareikog, fr«'i»i Datriog, 
Darius, from Tors, data, a king.] in nurnus 



Golden Uaric, from Uritish Museum. 

<ff) a gold coin of Darius the Mcde, weigh- 
ing about 1*29 grains, value about *2r>« . and 
bearing on one side the tigure of an archer 
(ft) A silver coin having the figure of tui 
archer, and thence called a dativ (r) Any 
very pure gold coin. 

Danflig (dar'ing). a 1 Bold; courageous, 
intrejud; feoi'lcss; adventurous; brave, stout. 

Gric\c not, O darmg prince, that noble lie.irt 

Top. 

To this d.iv we may discern in many parts of »iur 
financial and coinim rri.-il system the marks of lh.it 
vigoious intellect and ditrttig spirit. Atacauiay 

*2. Audacious; impudent. 

Is there none 

Will tell tho king I love him tho* so l.ueT 
Now— ere he |{iies to the great l>attle1f none: 
Myself iiiiist Oil him in that purer life, 

Hut now It were too dartne. 

Daring (dar'ing), n lioldiioss; ndventurons- 
ness. 

Daring -hardy (dai-'ing-hard-i), a Fool- 
hardy, audacious Shale 
Daringly (dar'lng-li). aUo Boldly; courage- 
ously; fearlessly; im]>ud(‘ntly; defiantly 

Snnip of the great principles of religion .ire ci<ry 
day openly and dartnp/y axta^ ked from tht press 
.leerrhurj 

DarlngneBB(dru''liig-tics),u lloldness, ciinr- 
iigeoiisness : aiidacii insness 
Dariole (da-ri-ol), a |FrJ A little sweet 
csike bilked ss itii cream 
Dark (dark), a (A Sax drorr 'I'lic wonl 
docs not occur in the other 'rcutoiiu* luii- 
giniges. (^)g perhaps Ciuci. and Ir dorch, 
dark, black ] 1. Destitute of light ; not 

radiating or reflecting light; obscure. 

The sun to me is dark. 

Ami silent as till inooii Mi.f, it 

2. Wholly (ir partially black, buviiig the 
quality opposite to uliitc, as, a dark colour 
or Buiistaiicc 

1 o\i-l\ III x'oiir strt iigtli, as is the lii'ht 
Ufa dark vyc in woiii.iii A.i rcH 

3. Gloomy; disbeartcning; not cheerful; 
having unfavourable )»rospects: as, ti dark 
time ui political aflairs. 

There is. in every true Hfiinan's h(.,irt,.i sjsiik >jf 
hravcnlv lire, whu ti beaiiib and bl.ues in ilu darA 
hour of adversity /»', t»„’ 

4 Obscure; concealed; secret; mysterious, 
not easily underatood or cxjilaiiicd. as, a 
dark suyiiig, a dark [lassage in an author 
W'hat may seem dtt>k at the hnit will att<-r».iril 
be found more pl.nii /lookct 

What IS your dark meaning, mouse, of this ligtit 
word? '*hak 

b Xot enlightened with kimwledge; desti- 
tute of learning and science, rude; ignorant; , 
as, a dark age | 

The .age wherein lu hvM w,is dark, but he I 

Could not want sense who t.inght the world to see ' 
Denham 

^ Wanting sight; hlind j 

Thou wretched ilaughter of a dark old man I 
Dtyden _ 

7. Morally black: atrocious; wicked; sinis- 
ter. 

Hit vessel, fittest imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and Ins dark suggestions liidc Miiton 

8. Keeping designs concealed 

The dark unrelenting Tiberius i.n-brn. 

D. Destitute of spiritual enlighttinmcnt or 
means of grace. 

‘What did you mean.’ sanl A to R. • by telling me | 

that was Mirh a serv dark villagef I rede over 

there to day, and found the street particularly bnwd 


and cheerful, and there is not a tree in the place.' 

* The gospel is not preached there,’ was B's laconic 
reply. y. C. J/otten. 

10. Not fair: said of the complexion. - 
Dark horae^ in horae-raciiM, a horse whose 
capabilities are not generally known, or eoii- 
ceriiing whose chances of success in a {kmuI- 
iiig race little or no itifomiatiou is to be 
had; hence, any competitor for n prize or 
honoiii's about whom nothing certain is 
known. 

L\ery now and then a dark ht>rse is heard of, who 
IS siiopuscd to have done wonders at sonic obscure 
small college tamhridjce Ske/ches 

Dai-k-hovHe,i a mad-house Shak. 

Dark (dark), n 1. Darkness; obscurity: the 
absence of light. 

riicrc wa.s neither fire nor candle: she died in tlie 
dark Dnkeus 

2 A dark line: a dark spot: a dark piu’t. 

Sonic datkt Iwd been discoiered Shttiey. 

All till- spirit deeply dawning iii the d.irk of hazel 
eyes. /en Hyson 

3 Secrecy, ns, things done in the dark. -- 

4 Gliscuro conditiiin <ir state; obscurity; a 
state of Ignorance 

We .ire .is imu h m the and a*, void of know- 
ledge .is bef»*ri. I i\ke 

Dark! (<hirk), v t To darken, to obscure. 

Tli.it I loud of nndc which oft tiolli dark 
Her goodly ligiit, with siiiilus she drivts .iw.iy 
spender 

Darken (ilurk^n). v t l 1*o makt' dark or 
black, to dcpiivc of light, iib. close the 
shutters and dnikrn the room 2 To ob- 
scure ; to cloml 

‘1 liey (the hu lists) mvered the l.ue of the whole 
earth, so that the land was Hx x 15. 

3. 'J’o make dim; to deprive of vision 

Lit l heir eyes lie lAirtnW Kom xi m 

4 ’Fo render gloomy * All joy is dnrkrnrd ’ 
Is x\iv 11 ft To dciuivc of intcliccliuil 
vision, to rcndci ignorant or st iipid 

'1 heir foolish heart w.is Koin 1 m 

Ills I onfuieiice seKloiii darkened Ins foresight 
Ha^on 

0 To obscure, to pendex; to render less 
clear or intelligible 

Who IS this th.it darkeneth i oiinst I In w < .rds without 
kuowhiigtv )ob vtxvii< 

7 ’I’o render less white or clear, to tun, iis, 
a bunitiig sun daikrng the comph‘Xion 
s 'I'o siilh . to niaki* foul, to make less bright 

01 illusliiouK 

I must not think then .ire 
I'liK (tiougli u* ./atAen .ill hi*, gooilm ss \/iak 
\oii «r. .Ao Aenro III (his .u tioii, sir, 

1 VI n !•> your own S/taA 

Daxkexi(durk'ii),r I 'I’o grow dark or darker; 
also, to grtiw h-<!s wliib or clear 

Soim httii o( this in irii I lo too >..iw 
Ketiirmng o', r tin pl.iin th.it thin l»eg.in 
1 <1 .tarkt n nnih-r i .mu ha / enuyum 

Darkener (daik'n cr). »» win» or that 
which durkciiH 

Darkfult (daik'fni). a Full of darkiicHs 
‘All tli.v body shall hodatkfal Wyelt/lr’s 
liihle, Luke \i 31 

DarklBh (durk'ish), a Dusky, Komewhat 
dark 

Darkle (dark'I). r,#. (From darkluiy ) 'J’o 
aplicar dark or show indislinctly 

I o the right lowi-rs Arthur’s loftv se .If • to the 

left ,tarAu\ till i.ia.i eUaiA noofC i 4 /ar 

Darkling (dark'ling), ftdr | hark , and term 
-Initf, as lu jIatUny.] Jii the diiik. at night. 
‘As the wakeful hirilHlngsd«/Wf«i/ ’ Mdlun 
I h.i* ihoijgh I wrrsth darkiiHji,^ with the fiend, 

I -.li til M I r. oiiu It y liaillu 

Darkly (daik'b), adr in u ilurk maiificr, 
oliM iiicly, diiiil) . hliiidiv. iiiiccitaiiil.) , with ; 
imiicrfce’t liglit, i IcHriic.HS, or knowledge 
U h.ii f.inic to futuri tiiiieM-onie>sl»utf/i»>^/vdiiwn 

Drydrn 1 

DarkneBB (dHrk'nes). n 'I’lic stale o> f|uu- > 
Iity of hcing dark Moie pArticiilurly, , 
((/) the want of jdiysicnl light, gloom, oh- > 
srurit> ' Darknrtw was uistii the tact* tif . 
till- deep • (»eii i 2. (ft) State til being or ‘ 
acting in the dark, or in circumstances i 
where light is excluded; privai'y; iwcretness, : 
secrecy 

What 1 U 1; you III darknexs, tb.it speak vc in light 
Mat X 

(e) State ot iwiiig idind physically; liciicc, , 
state of mental or intellectual tilindness or 
obHcurity, more esfMtcially In resfiect of , 
religious and moral subjects ' Sons uf dark- 
nrgM ' 3tUton 

Mi-n Invrd darkness rather that) light, tierauve 
iheir dr»-d. wen c vil jii. in m 

King out the darkness of the Und, 

King in the ( host that » to be Tennyson 


(d) Condition of not presenting a clear pro- 
sjMict. view, or uieaning to the mind; want 
of intelligibility: as, the darknrgg of a sub- 
ject or discussion. — fkirknegg, Ohacurity, 
Dimneaa /Mrknesa, the opfioKito of light, 
and indicating the compleit* iibsence of it, 
whether the light is ph) sicul or niental 0ft- 
acurity, the state of being overclouded or 
concealctl through tlie iiitorveiition of somo- 
tliing which obstructs the light, or the un- 
derstanding, us, clouds [ivoduce an obacurity 
in the sky; tin* stylo of this author is full of 
abaca rity Jlimiu’Htt, indistinctness, through 
the iuturvention of tin ini])erfoctly transpar- 
ent medium, or iiiqicrfection in tlie eye of 
the person looking: it is specifically applied 
to the sight itself; as, dimiirgg of vision. 
Darkness and light .ire both .ilikr lo tlu*c. 

IN I XXXIX IJ 

They werr now broiiglit forth from oku nrttv to he 
contciniil.itrd by .ittist*, w itli .idmirntion .ind licspnir. 

Not with a tot.il bliminrss but siu h a dimness 
th.il tliry roiild not soo .tin thing distiiiLtly Tafruk. 

DaxkBOme (ditrk'sum), a. Dark; gloomy; 
obscure, as, a darkannir hoiist;, a darkaavw 
cloud. 

Who li.itli not spoilt tilt* daik\onir liotirs 

W (.-epiiig .iiiil w'.iiihing foi the morrow, 

lU* knows lull not, Vt unsi-l'll I’OWITS. ( f»» /!•/»•. 

Daxky (dark'i). H 1 A popnhir name for a 
negro, from his diirk compicvion 2. A 
policeman's lantern, ii biiirs eye Ih’rknui, 

I Slang 1 

DarllnK(dilr‘ling).d I A ikixx lir^rbng ~dc&re, 
ilcai. Mini dim fcim Imii.] Don i ly beloved; 
faionritc; regarded with great kindness and 
tenderness, as. a darhny child • Sonic dar- 
liny science ’ Wntts * Ihtrhny sm ’ Mac- 
indtiy 

Darlln(f (dar'ling), n (hic much beloved; a 
favoimtc, as, that son was the darling of 
his futlu*r 

And liiti do nought but w.iil her dai{ini;'\ loss 
.Shak 

Daxlingtonia (dar ling to'ui-n), n {From 
Dr Mu /rai/f on, an American botanist j A re- 
niaikahlc genus of Aniciicaii pitchcr-plauts, 
mil order .saiTaccniaccii* A single sjiecii's 
IS known from t'allfoniia 'I’hc leaves are 
long and tiumpct.-sliap(‘d. with a wing rising 
from one soh* oi the month 'I'hc single 
Mowers hiiM* wliitidi sepals and pitride 
fietais, the stile is peiitnfhl 

Dam (dilrn) v.t ['rin* origin of iliis word is 
quite nnkiiown.l ’I'o mend a rent or hole 
by iimtaimg the t<'\ture of tiic cloth or stuff 
with yarn or tJircini and a needle; to sew 
togethrr with .>ani or thread. - To darn up, 
to patch II)). rc)>alr. 

/i> dai II up till ri'iit* siliism by c.tlhng a ■ rttincll. 

Milton. 

Dam (dHin), n A place mended by darning. 

Dam (darn), r f ’I'o daiim (when used as a 
colhn|iihil oath), as. dnrn that fellow, he in 
a dll rill'd Iiai'd cuss 1 1 nited 
States ) 

Darntilani,) r f on (A Sax 
dcarn, w'crcl ) 'i'o Jude. 
.Si.itih I 

Darnel (dar'iiel), n [ From the 
tact that Lliisiihint is believed 
to cause intoxication it is 
called ill Fr iruiM’. from irrc, 
drnnk.and Wedgwood accord- 
tiigly connects its Knglish 
name w'iiti Litli. dariiait, fool 
iHli.iniiil I’l'lic poiiiihiriianicof 
Luliinn trinnlrntnin, the only 
)ioisoiioiiH British grass. It 
aiipcars to la* tlie in/rtix Inli- 
li J • t/m of Virgil, ami tin* tarcH of 

I I Scnptiin; Its jiropertics are 

I A said to he narcotic and sinpe- 

1 H i*ul* recent icMcarcfien 

n M have castsonicdoiiht onit.Hre• 

l till ported dclcterioiis finalities 

a III Itismctwith ill oiir corn fields. 

3 ▼ Darner (darn V-rg n. One who 

Dariu I (/ temn nu iids liy daniiMg. 

lentnm). Damox, Damlz (dnrn'eks, 
liani'iks), a A coarsedamask 
manufactured at 'Joiiniay (Dornick), for 
liHiigingH, carpets, Ac. \\ riiten also iHiriUr. 
‘With a fair darnrx caria-t uf my own' 
lira II A- FI See DokNICK 

DaroO'tree (ila-io'tre). n The Firtia Syno- 
rnonm. nr JCgyptiaii sycamore 

Darra « Same as Dui^rn, 

Darraign, t Darrain,t Darrelnet (fln-ran‘), 
tj t iNorrii daraignrr, drrnigiirr, 1. b. 
deramnare, contr from denttninarr dr, 
and ratw, reason, ami (in the batJii of the 
rniildlc agesja legal uccoiintof oih‘'h actions. 

‘ From the arena of the fonim the tenn was 
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traMferred tf> that of arms, aa was natural 
when the ordeal by battle waa conaldered a 
reaaonable method of ascertaining a ques- 
tion of fact.' Wedgwood.] 1. To settle by 
battle or combat; tcj fight out 

Two litinicis had he dight 
Both suffisant and niele to darretne 
The bauile in the felde betwixt hem tweine. 

Chaucer. 

2. To arrange an army; to draw up in order 
of battle. * Darraign your battle, for they 
are at hand. ' Shak. [Tills sense may have 
arisen from confusion with arrange.) 
Daxrelnt (da'ran), a [O.Kr. darrein, der~ 
rain, Fr. dernier, last Sec I)KRNIKR.l in 
law, last; as, darrein continuance; darrein 
presentment 

Dart (dart), n. [A. Sax darath. Cog. Anc 
Suand. darrathr, O.H.(i. tart, Fr rlnrd. It. 
Sp. Pg. dardo. Armor dared dart. Wliuther 
the word is originally English or (‘.iitiie into 
the language from the French is not quite 
clear. J 1. A pointed missile weapon U) be 
tlirown by the hand; a short lance. 

Sidney'^ sister, Pniiiliroke’s mother. 

Death ! ere thou hast slam .mother, 

I.earit'd, ami f.nr, uiul .is she. 

Time shall throw a tiar/ .it thee Ji yonson. 

2. A missile weapon; any tiling which pierces 
and wounds 

Till that his thoiitfhts witli i/arts. 

Were iilmost like a sh.ir|t-i4iiillrii pnri tipiiie Shak. 

Dart (dart), v t l 'J\| throw a pointed in- 
strument with u sudden thrust 

1 ir liiv.iiU'rs tiatt their i.iv'liiis fruin af.ir. lirydett. 

2. I'o throw suddenly or rapidly; to send; 
to emit, to shoot, applied to small objects 
wliich ]mMs with velocity; os, the suii darte 
his beams on tlie earth 

Or what ill eyes iiiahgiiant 4;laiiLe!i dart. Po/>e. 

Dart (dart), v i ]. To lly or shoot, as a dart; 
to lly rajtidly. 

Thriiuah his iiiunfiil breast darted the iniii}; 

Tennyron 

2. To spring and run witli velocity; to start 
smldenly and run; as, the deer darted from 
the thicket 

Dart (diirU. n See i)AOK 
Dartfltffl (iliir'Ulr/), n pi. f Fr. dartre, tetter 1 
A scab or iilecratioii under the skin of 
lambs 

Darter (dart'i'r), n l. one who throws a 
dart. 2 one wiio or that whicli springs or 
darts forward 

oft from out it leaps 

Tlic tinny darter with tin* Klittenii); ssaluh. ttyratt. 

3 A genus (IMotus) of weh-frMited birds of the 
pelican trllie, resembling the gulls In fonu, 
found near (heeitsterii iMiiistsof the trtipicul 
jiartH of America, and on tlie western coast of 
tropieal Africa, as well as in Anstriilin 'Die 
liirds jiercli on trees by the sides of lakes, lie 
goons, and rivers, and after hovering over the 
water siidilenly dart at their tinny prey with 
nnen'ing aim Oiciice the name) The Plotus 
nu-lamtgaetrr is railed the snake-bird, from 
the si'rpent like form of its head and neck, 
the hiMtd being scanvly thicker than tiu; 
neck. 4 All order (ilucnlntorcs) of binis in 
theelassltlcationof Alacgillivriiy, containing 
the king-tishcrs, bec-eaters, and jiienniars, 
from tlielr habit of darting on tlieir prey. 
Daxter-Ush (diVrt'i'r-llsh). n 'I’lu* ToroteH 
jnriilator, also called A rrher’jhh (which see). 
Dartlngly (dart'ing-li), udv' Rapidly; like 
a dart 

DartOld(darFoiit). a Of or pertaining to the 
dartos. Unrtoid tieeur, in a not the stnic- 
tiiivi of the dartos. which is intermediate 
between muscle and eliistit' tbirouR tissue 
DartOR (dUFtos), n |0r darUt* | A con< 
tractile tiiirous layer situated iniinediiitely 
beneath tlie skin of the scrotum 
Dartre (daFtr), n. [Fr ) Herpes or U'tter: 

II tenii which has lieeii ummI to desigunte 
almost all cutaneous diseases 
DartrOUS (dtlFtnis), a . Uehiting or stil iject to 
the disease called dart.re or tetter; herpetic 
Dart-anake (diirt'stiak), n a imme given 
to sui'pents of the genus Aeontias, fnmi 
their darting u]>on their assailants. 
Darwinian (dar-wJu'i an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Darwin, the celebrated naturalist; 
as. the Daru'inhiu theory of development 
See under DKVKbopMKNT 
Darwinian (dar-wln'i-an), n. A lielievor in 
the Darwinian theory. 

Darwinism (ilaFw in-inn), n Belief in or 
supiHirt of the doctrines of Darwin as to the 
development of animals and plants. 

Da8e,t r.i. 1 A form of daee (which see) ] To 
grow dim -sighted ‘Thine oyen datm.' 
Chaucer 

Dash (dash), v.t [A Scandinavian word 


originally: O.E. dawehe, daeehe, Dan. daeke, 
to slap, to flap, daek, a slap, Sw. daeka, to 
beat, to give a beating to. ) 1. To cause to 
strike suddenly and with violence; to strike 
or throw violently or suddenly ; as, to dash 
one stone against another; to dash water oti 
the face. 

Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. Mat. iv. 6. 
A foot more light, a step more true. 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew 
Str Scott. 

2. To break liy collision or striking; to shat- 
ter ‘A brave vessel dashed all to piecea’ 
Shale :i To overspread or bespatter; to 
sprinkle: as, to dash a garment. ‘Life is 
dashed with flecks of sin. ‘ Tennyson. [In 
Uiis sense it strongly recalls Sc. tosh, to 
stain or defile, from Fr. tcuihe.]- 4. To 
place in a somewluit hasty manner; as, to 
dash paint U{)on a picture. —5. To mix, re- 
duce. or adulterate by throwing in another 
substaime; os, to dash wine with water; the 
stot 7 is dashed with fables -6 To disturb; 
to destroy; to frustrate *Tn perjilcx and 
dmiA maturest counsels.' Milton. 

Th(' truth ih, if we Lonsidcr that great multitude of 
things to be known, and the labour and tunc rccpiired 

the kfinwledge of each particular, it ls enough to 
discounigc and dash all attemfit, and cause a care- 
less despair. South. 

7 To confound; to confuse; to put to 
shnnic; to abash; as. he was dashed at the 
appearance of the judge. 

Ihiih the proud g.'iiiiestcr in his gilded car. Pope. 

8 To suit use; to overspread. 

Dashed with blushes for her slighted love. 

ytddtsou. 

— To dash off, to form or sketch out in haste 
t:arelesBly ; to execute hastily or with cure- 
less rapidity, as, to dash off an article for a 
inugoziue. To dash out, to cruse at a stroke ; 
to strike out; to blot out or obliterate; as, 
to dash out a line or word. 

Basil (dash), r.i. 1. To rush with violence; 
to move raiiidly so as to iiitikc a loud sound 
when an opposing object is met. 

All the loiig-|>ent strc.iiii uf life 

Jhr.rhed downward in u c.itarart lenuyson 

2 1'o disjilay rapidity in jierfoniiance. 

With^usl, Iwdd Hues he d.tshes here and there, 

Showing gre.it iimstery wiih little c.iro Roihester. 

Basil (dash), n. 1. Collision; a violent strik- 
ing together of two iNulies ‘The dash of 
clouds' Thomson. -2 Infusion; admixture; 
something thrown into another substance; 
as, tiic wine lias a dash of water ‘ Innocence 
wlien it lias in it a dash of fcdly.’ Addisou 

3 A sudden check; friisirntioii; abashniciit; 
as, ills holies met with a dash —4. A rapid 
iiiovemciit. a quick stroke or blow; a sud- 
doii onset, us, to make a dash u)hiii the 
enemy ft The capacity for uiihi;situtiiig, 
prompt nt:tioii, its against an enemy; vigour 
In atbick; ns, the cori>8 was distinguished 
for dash 

Young Ilavclork lius distinguished hiiu.scir very 
much by hib tnrwiirdticbb and dtrsh. U" II, Kusstll. 

6 A flourish: fdiisteriiig parade; as, the 
young fop made a dash ■ 7. A mark or line 
I - ) in writing or printing noting a break 
tir stop in the sentence, or a pause, or a 
tli vision of the sentence Dashes arc also 
used instead of parentheses 8 In wvsie, 
{a) a small mark, thus t , denoting that the 
noU‘ over which it is placed is tt> lie per- 
formed in a short and distinct manner, 
(ft) A line drawn through a flgiin' in the 
thtirough-hasH, tlirecting the note represent- 
t*d by that figure to lie nUsed half a tone. 

Dash-board (tlasli'lMml), n. A lN>nrd or 
leatliem apron placed on the fore part of ii 
cliaise, gig, tirotlier vehicle to pi'cvent water, 
mud, iScv., from ladug thrown uiion those in 
tlic vehicle by the heels of the horses 

Daaher (dasii'^r), ti l One who or that 
wliich dashes <ir agitates, ns the float of a 
padtlle-wheel. the plunger of a chum, ami 
the like - 2. A dash-lNiard (which see) - 
:i One wild makes an (Hitentatious parade; 
u bold, showy, impetuous man or woman. 

I Low 1 

DaahUiK (dasiring). a Inipetiions; s)>irited; 
sliowy, lirilltaiii; as, a dashing fellow; a I 
elashing charge uf cavalry. 

• But tlic s«i icty IS very good still, is It not?’ ' Oh, 
very genteel.’ viut the iiuui, * but not mi dashiujc as 
It used to be ’ Pord I.yftiai. 

Dashiam (dash'izm), n. Brilliant courage; 
spiritciliiess; dash [Rare ] 

Hr tniibt fight a duel liefnre his claims to ... i 
can be universally allowed A'uex j 

Dasbpot (dosh'iMit), n. In tnacA. on appar- 
atus for deaticuing the blow of any falling I 
weight, and preventing any jar in the ma- | 


chioeiy. It conaists of a cylinder incloaiiig 
a loosely fitting piston called a plunger. 
The cylinder is filled with water to a certain 
height, and in thia the plunger moves, 
rising and falling with the movement of the 
machinery 

Daah-Wheal (dash'whSl), n. A name ap- 
plied to two cylinders revolving against 
each other in a cistern, used for washing 
woven goods by alternately dipping them 
in the water and dashing them aranst the 
sides of the compartment in which they are 
placed. 

Dastard (das'tdrd), n. [Probably of Scan- 
dinavian origin; comp. Icel. deestr, ex- 
hiiiisted (akin to daze), the termination 
being same as the ordinary suffix -ard, as 
in sluggard, wizard. Wedgwood derives it 
ilirectly from daze, with siifilx-ard.] A cow- 
ard; apoltroon;one who meanly shrinks from 
danger. ‘Tins doMtard at the battle.* Shak. 
Dastard (das'tdrd), a. Cowardly; meanl^ 
shrinking from danger. 

Curse on their dastard souls. Addtson. 

Dastard (das'Mrd), v t. To make dastardly; 
to intimidate; to dispirit. [Rare.] 

Dastards manly soulb with hope and fear. Drydcn. 

Dastardlse (dasierd-lz), v.t. To make cow- 
ardly. ‘Da/ftardtze my courage.' Drydeii. 
(Rare.] 

X^tardlineSB (das't^rd-li-nes), n. Coward- 
liness. 

Da 8 tardl 7 (das't 6 rd-li), a. Cowardly; meanly 
timid; base; sneaking. ‘ Dastardly wretch.’ 
L 'Estrange. 

DastardneBB (das't^rd-nes),?!. Cowardliness; 
mean tiinorousncss. 

DaBtaidy (das't^rd-i), n. Cowardliness; 
base timidity. 

DasycladeSB (ila-si-klaMd-e). n. pi. [Gr. 
dasjfs, hairy, and klados, tlie yomig slip or 
shoot of a tree.] A small nat. order of green- 
Hpored alga\ which are either naked or 
coated with carbonate of lime, and have a 
one-cellod simple or branched axis, whorled 
either throughout its whole length, or near 
the simiiiiit with jointed braiudilets. Dasy- 
cladus, the typical genus, has threads free 
from any crust. Tliere are no representa- 
tives of the order on our coasts. 
DasygaBtriSB (da-si-gas'tri-e). «. pi. [Gr. 
dasys, hairy, and gasUr, gasteros, aastros, 
the belly J In entom a division ana exten- 
sive group of the bee family, including those 
solitary bees w’hich have a hirsute abtlo- 
nicu, on which they carry their food. 
Dasyineter (du-siin'et-^r), n. [Qr. dasys, 
dense, and metron, measure ] An instru- 
ment employeil for testing the density of 
a gas. See M ANoMKTKK. 
Da>ByorniB(dii-si-oFniB), n. [Gr. dasys, hairy, 
and ornis, a biril ] Bristle-bird, a genus of 
iiisertivoi'oiis birtls, belonging to the thrush 
family. They are found throughout tho 
gi’cator part of Southern Australia 
IkUiyDldSB (da-si'pi-de), n. pi [Gr. dasys, 
hairy, jmis, u foot, and eidos, likeness. J A 
small hut important family of edentate mam- 
mals, comprising the manis, the oi'madillo, 
tho ant-eater, and the platypus or duck-bill. 
DSBirprocta (ila-si-prok'ta), n. (Gr. dasys, 
hairy, and proktos, buttocks ] A genus of 
rodents with long hair on tlie rump, com- 
monly called agouti. 

DasypuB (da'si-pus), n. [Gr. dasys, hairy, 
anil pons, a foot.] Tlie armadillo, a genus 
of muminifurous quadrupeds. See Arma- 
dillo. 

DaByure, Dasyunui (da'si-Gr, da-si-flFus), 
n. [Gr ilasys, hairy, and oura, a tail.] The 
brush -tailed opossums, a genus of plan- 
tigrade marsupials, found in Australia, 
and BO named in contrast to the opossums 
of the New World (Didelphys), which have 
naked tails somewhat like rats. 1'ho ursine 
dasyure {Dasyvnis ursinus) is about tlie size 
of a badger, hut of a sturdier fonn, of a dull 
black colour, cnniivtirous, and oi so savage 
a temper as to have gained for itself the 
alteniativc name of Diabolus ursinus, or 
Tasmanian tlevil. Formerly it was most 
destructive t.o Hocks and iiouUry yards, hut 
is now in the inhabited districts nearly 
extirpated. Tho various species of the 
genus have much the same nature and 
iiabits as the European polecat. 
Da4[iyiirtlUB(da’si-ar-i"ne), n. pi. [Gr. dasys, 
hairy, and oura, a tail.] A sub-family of 
marsupial animals, of which the genus 
Dasyurus is the tyfie ?>ee Dasyurk. 
Datarla (da-ta'ri-a), n. [L.L., from datum, a 
date.] The papal office of the chancery at 
Rome, from which all bulls are issued. 


Fate, far. fat. full; me, met, hto; pine, pin; ndte. nut, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abuae; y. Sc. fey. 
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Datuy (d&'ta-ri), n 1 An oflicer of the 
chancery of Rome, who affixes the datum 
Romm (0ven at Rome) to the pope’s bulls. 

2. The employment of a datary. 

DatO (d&t), n. [Fr., from L. datum, given, 
which was prefixed in a Roman letter to 
particulars of the time and place of its 
execution.] 1. Tliat addition to a writing 
which specifies the year, month, and day 
when, and usually the place where it was 
given or executed. In letters, it notes 
the time when they arc written or sent; 
in deeds, contracts, wills, and other papers, 
it specifies the time of execution, and 
usually the time from which they are to 
take effect and operate on the rights of 
persons. To the date is usually added the 
name of tlie place wliere a writing is exe- ; 
c'lited, and this is sometimes included in 
the term date —2. The time when any event 
happened, when any tiling was transacted, | 
or when anything is to bo done; ns, the 
date of a battle; the date of Caesar’s arrival ' 
in Britain. -3. End; conclusion. [Rare i 
What time would spare, from steel receives its 

4 Duration: continuance. ‘ Ages of endless 
date* Milton .— The period of time during 
which one has lived or anything has existed; 
age. 

When his elii/t 

Doubled her own, for want of playnt.-itcs, he 
Had tost Ills .and flown his kite, .nul roll'd 
His hoop to ple.isure Edith. Trttttyion 

Date (dat), v.t pret &pp. dated, ppr dat- 
ing. 1. To write or note the time when u 
letter is written or a writing executed; to 
express, in an instrument, the year, month. ; 
and day of its execution, and usually the 
place: as, to date a letter, a bond, a deed, 
or a charter. —2 To note or fix the time of. , 
as of an event or transaction; ns, to date 
the fiilfllincnt of a propliecy. ' 

Date (dat). v.L 1. To reckon. 

\Vc ditftr from thi' I.itp cr.a of .about six thousand 
yciirs Hentley \ 

2 To begin; to have origin 

The IJ.it.i>Mn ropiibhr dates from the siu cesses of j 
the brciiLli .mils A 1 verett 

3. To have a date; as, the letter daie» from | 
Rome. See Date, n. 1 

Date (dat). n. (Fr daiie, from L dactylm, ! 
Or. daktyloH, a finger, a date ] 'I'he fruit ' 
of the date-tree, the Phoenix daetuhjrra, | 
used extensively as an article of food 1)> the 
natives of Northern Africa, and of sonic 
countries of Aaia It consists of an external j 
pericar)!, separable into three portions, and I 
covering a seed which is hard and homy iii j 
constMiiience of the natuiv of the albumen j 
in nliich the enibr.v<» jihint is buried 

Dateless (dat'les), a Having no date; bear i 
ing nothing to show date; so old us to be I 
beyond date: that cannot be dated; having I 
no fixed term or limit; eternal. 

Precious friends hid in dc.itli's dafeitst niidit StiaA 
The date/ew lulls, whu h it iieedeil e.irth(|u.akcs tfi 
lift and deludes to mniihl A'ufiiu 

Date-palm, Date-tree (dat'pdm. dnt'tm), | 

n Tho common uiinie of Phoenix dactyli/cra, ' 



Date«p.alm {Phamx daetyit/era) 

the palm-tree of Scripture. Next to the 
cocoa-nut tree, the date is unquestionably 
the most interesting and useful of the palm 
tribe. Its stem shoots up to the height of 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g.yo; j.yob; 


50 or 60 feet, without branch or division, 
and of nearly the same thickness through- 
out its length. From the summit it throws 
out a maf^ficent crown of laige feather- 
shaped leaves, and a number of spadices, 
each of which in the female plant bears a 
bunch of from 180 to 200 dates, each bunch 
weighing from 20 to 25 lbs. The fruit is 
eaten fresh or dried. Oakes of dates pounded 
and kneaded togetlier are the food of the 
Arabs who traverse the deserts. A litiuor 
rescnililing wine is made from dates by 
fenncntation. Persia, l^nlestine. and the 
northern states of Africa are best adapted 
for the culture of the date-tree. 

Date-plum (dat'plum). n The fruit of the 
Ihottpyroe Lotus; as also tlie tree itself. See 
DUKSI'YROS. 

Dater (dat'er), n One that dates. 

Date-sugar (dM'shu-g^r). ». Sugar produceil 
from the fruit of the date-italin, and from 
some other species of the same genus. 
DathoUte, n. Sec Datolite. 

DatiscaceSB (da-tis-ka'se-e). n pi. [Gr. da- 
tntk n . a plant mentioned by Dioscorideg. J A 
small nat. order of plants, with apctalous 
flowers, hut having closer affinities with 
OuiMirbitacea'and Begonlaceo; than with any 
of the apctalons orders Tlie most common 

{ ilant of this order is Datisea eannahitM, an 
lerhaceoiis dhecioiiR iKinmnial, a native of 
thesoutlicruiiarthof Kuroi>c. where it is used 
as a substitute for Peruvian hark, also as a 
yellow ilye, and for forming eordage. 
Datiscln, Datiscine (du-tis^sin). n A snh- 
stance having the appearance of grape- 
sugar, first extracted iiy Itraeonnot from 
the leaves of Datisea eannatnna It has 
been used as a yellow dye ) 

Dative (da'tiv). a. [I. dativus" front ao, to 
aive I I. himffiii a term applied to the case 
of nouns u hieh iisiially follows verbs or other 
parts of speech that I'xpress giving, or some | 
act directed to tin olijcct. generally indicated ! 
Ill English by to oi jor Thus, Latin datnr | 
tihi, it is given to you, miHsinn est ilh, it was i 
sent to him; niihi. he made or did to 
or /or me; vtHut tihi, useful to you 2 In 
Une. (a) that may Ih> given or «UK]>osed of 
at pleasure, in one’s gift (h) Hemovubte, in 
dmtiiietion from per)>etual: said of an ollb vv 
(e) Given or apiHiinted by a magistratt* or 
court of justice, in distinction from iihat is 
given by law or by a testabir, as, an executor 
dative in 'tents law ( iidniinistrator) 

Dative (ihVtiv). n The dative tase See 
the adjective 

Datolite, DatboUtetdat'o-lit. dnth'o lit), n 
(Gr datromai, to divide, ami lithots, a sfone, 
from its tendency to divide into graniilur 
]iortioiiH I ’I'ht* siliceous borate of lime, a 
iiiiiit'ral of two sub-species, the eoiuinon and 
the botryoidal The eommon is of a white 
colour, of various shmlcs, and greenish gray ’ 
It occurs in granular distinct concretions. 1 
and crystallized. The liotrj'oidal occurs in j 
maniinillary concrctioiih. or in botr>oidal | 
masses, whiU- and I’arthy I 

Datum (diVtiiiii), 71 )»i Data (da ta) ih j i 
Something given or admitted, any condi | 
tion, quantity, or other niuthematical pre- j 
miss, wliich is given in a particular problem 
In general tnath data ate certain tilings or 
quantities siipiHiged to lie given or known 
from wlncli other quantities arc discovered 
which well* unknown or sought In geom. 
datum and hgoothexn, an- synoiiyinoiiH 
terms Datum line, in engin the base line 
of a .section from which all tin* heights and ! 
depths are meiiHurcd in the plans of a rail- 1 
wav, Ac ' 

Datura (da-tu'ra), n I From »ts Ar naiin* 



Thorn-apple {Ikitura Stramonium^ —t. Root. 

2, Srrfl-wr>»sel cut across 

tatorah ] A genus of solananemis plants, | 
with large fiinnel-shap««l flowers There j 


ti, Fr. ton; ng, tlftg; VH. then-, th, fAiu; 
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are loveral species, all of them possessing 
poisonous properties and a disagreeable 
odour. D. Stramonium is the thorn-apple, 
all parts of which have strong narcotic pro- 
perties. It is sometimes employed as a 
remedy for neuralgia, convulsions, Ac . and 
the leaves ami root are suinked for asthma. 
Daturln (du-tfi'riu). n. A poisonous alkaloid 
found In the thorn-apple See Datura. 
Daub (jlfib), r t [Acconling to Wedgwood 
from dab, an Imitation of the sound matle 
by throwing down anything soft.. Some 
derive it from the Celtic, i-eferriiig it to the 
root of Ir. dob, to pliwter, W. dielt, mortar, 
cement. 1 1. To smear with soft adhesive 
matter; to plasU^r; to cover with mud, 
slime, or other soft substance. 

She took for him tin .ark of bulrushes, and dauhtd 
it with slitne .iiul with pitch p x ii. v 

So will 1 brcttk down the wall yc luve dauhed with 
untcmpcrccl iuort.ii Peek xiii. 14 

2 . T(' soil; to defile; tti besmear 

Tim's honest, though daided with the dust of the mill. 

.4 ( unntHirham, 

3 To paint coarsely 

If .a picture is dauAed viMv tunny bright lolours, the 
vulgar admire it II att\ 

4 To cover with soinetliing specious; to ilis- 
giiise with an iirtitlcinl covering. 

So siiiooth he danced his vii e with show of virtue 
.StiaJt 

5 IVi lay t»r put on without tast»‘; to tieek 
awkwanlly or ostentatiously, or to load 
with affected finery. 

X'et siiii »* luiiires will h.ave such things it is belter 
they shiiulil br gr.iied with eleg'OiLc- than dait/ed 
with lost iiltllOl, 

Daub (diih). V i. To practise gross flattery; 
to jdiiy the hyptu-rite. 

CousLieHLr will not daot’ iior fl,ilicr .SeutJi. 

Daub (dfib), n 1 A coarse painting ‘ A 
intdancholy daub ’ Sterne. 2. A viscous, 
adhesive application; 11 smear 
Dauber (difh'i^r), n (ine who or tliat whicli 
daubs, specifically, (a) h imilder of walls with 
clay or mud mixcii with straw {h) A conrso 
paintei (c) A low and gross fiatU^rci (d) A 
copiierpliitc • printers’ tool, coiiHisting of 
I'ligs firmly tital together, and coveretl over 
with a piut‘e of i>anviiH. for inking tiliites 
Daubery, Danbry (tlfihV>-rl. il»h'ri), n. i. A 
diiiiliing 2 Anything artful 

She works bv' ' li.irms, by sp» lls, by the tigurr, .and 
sui h datthe* v ,is this Is Shak' 

Daubing (dab’lng), n 1 Anything ndhesivu; 
)>laster 2 Coaisc itainting 

Sill h gross anil fl.iiigi tons d,tut'tO)f\ of bl.ii k, red, 
.tml wluti., .IS wholly (h.iugi' tin vriy ii.ilural looks 
'Yer tayier, 

3 Grtiss lluttcry P' Purnet 
Daubry, w .see iiAt.iir.hv 

Dauby (dub'i), a Vlscouh, glntinouH; slimy; 
atibesive ' Danby wax ’ Dtgden 
DaUCUB (tiit'kiiH), n A genus nf iiinbellifer- 
iiiiH ]ilantH. wilb Hpinoiis fruit of a somc- 
whnt compressed ovate or oblong ftiriii. 
'I'lierc art several species, but tin* most iii- 
tercHting one is the /> (’urotu, whieli grows 
wild all ovci r.iiropc, in cbalk,> soilH, anil is 
liclicvetl to lie the origin of oni ganicn 
eaiTOt 

Daud (dipl), V t I Apparently initiative .Sou 
liAi'ii I ’I'o strike, toslai>; tojielt with asoft 
snimtunce (Scoteh ) 

Hi*'ll ( l.ip .1 shaiig.iu nil her t.tll, 

Ah' SCI tlic liiiirns to a'and lii’r 

XVi diri ih.it fill) Hurni. 

Daud, 11 Same us Daud (whiili see) 
Daugb (dit^’li), n [Contr for dnivaehe, us 
iniiidi land as enn be tilled by eight oven; 
Gael tlannh, oxen, and neh, a tiebi j An obi 
iSeotch division of land. ea|ml>le of prodiie- 
ing 48 bolls ITofessor t osnio 1 lines says 
it consisted of two pioiigbgati s of ]o4 acres 
each. It occiiHionaily forms and enters into 
the names of faniis in .Siotland; us, the 
Great ami IMiW iuingh td Jtiitlivcn, Ktiln- 
duugh Written hImi Dueoeh 
Daughter (da' tcr>. n |A .Sux d/dUor This 
wonl is common to nearly all the fndo- 
Kiiropuan lunguage<< I'omp <i toehtm'. I). 
doehter, fir thygater, l*cr doktarah, .Skr. 
duhitri, Litb duktji\ Ir deur daughter.] 
1 'i'he female offspring of a man or woman; 
a female child of any age Kt'n king's daugh- 
ter as happy ns fair ’ Tennyson. 2 A 
daughter ni-law; a son’s wife Ruth iii. 18. 

3 . A wotiiaii 

Diit.ah wei.. 'uit to sre the daughters of thr l.iiidr 
f<en. XXXIV. t. 

4 A femah descendant 

At me you smiled, but iinbeginled 
I saw the snare nnd I retired. 

The daughter of .a hundred c.irl<,, 

You are not f>nr to lie desircri. Tennyson, 


w, loig; wh, wAig; zh. azure.— Hee KKY, 
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DAUGHTER-XN-LAW 


6. A title of affection Hiven to a woman by 
a man older in respect of yean, or by a man 
whose character or othce entitles him to 
esteem, as to a penitent bv her father con- 
fessor. * Daughter^ 1>c of ffood comfort.' 
Mat. ix 22 The female offspring of an 
animal i>r plant. 

Daiigliter-in-law (da'Mr-in-lg). n. A son's 
wife. 

DaugbterlillASB (dA'idr-li-nes), n. The state 
of a daughter ; the conduct becoming a 
daughter. Ur H Mwe 

Daughterly (dn't^r-ll), a. Becoming a 
riaugliter; dutiful ‘Your very dwtghlerly 
dealing ' Sir T. Morv. 

Dauk(dAk). n 8aiiie as Uawk. 

Daunt (dHUt),v.r.. lO. Fr dantrr, now Iltmip- 
ter, to tame, from 1<. domitare, a freq of 
doom, to tame Akin Sc dantm.] 1 1'o 
ropresH or subdue tiie courage of, to iiitimi' 
datt;; to dishearten; to clieck iiy fear of 
danger. 


2 t To l.•onl|Uc•r ‘'riiat nc witJi love may 
davtitrd be ‘ Chamrr 
Daunter (dHnt'n ). n One uiio daunts 
DaUAtleBB (dant'lch). n Itold; fearlcHs; in> 
trepid; not timid, md. diMcouragcd, as, a 
dauHtlfMH iiero, a duvuth-Htt H])irit 

Tlir ifititiiHrw ‘.jjiril «if revilution Shak, 
/'•iftfi/iVtj li<‘ msi •iiul to llu* hifiit rctiiriicil 

DauntleBBly (dAtit'los-li), adr In a bold 
fearless manner 

DauntleBBnOBB (tlniit'les ncM). n FearlcsH- 
nesH, jiitrciiidity 

Dauphin (da'iini. n [Kr davjihin,Vr dal- 
JiH. ii drl/dnnu-M, (Jr drlphin, a dolphin, 
‘tlie ere.Ht of tlie h»rds of Daiiphiiiy. A name 
aHHiiined towards the middle of the ninth 
<H‘n(ury by tlie lonl of the French province 
of Ihtaphiny, wliich was hef|ueatlied by 
Humbert II to the King of France in i:t4V), 
on condition tliat the luur of the throne 
should bear the title of Uimphinot Vien* 
tioih I The eldest son of the King of France 
prior to tile revolution of 1H30 
Dauphlne, DauphlneBB (dA'fc'Mi. dg'Hii-cs), 
n rile wife or lady of the (iaupliiii. 
Daur(dnr), r. Toilarc | Scotch ) 

Daut, Dawte (d(it), a f. 'I'lie sanu* as Uaiid. 
Dauw (du). n due of the South African 
zebras, the hhpniti tiHrehrllii, aspucius only 
found on the plains 

Dayallia (da val'li-u). n (From Kdiiiund 
Uamtl, a Swiss liotanist | A genus of |iol>- 
IHaliaecoiiH ferns, having scaly creeping 
riii/onies, wliiidi feature lias given rise to 
the name iiiii'eVfoot fern applied to /) can 
arirmis 'IMie fronds arc sonietiiiK's pin- 
nate, but more froq lien tly pinniitely decom- 
pound. elegantly cut into niimeroiis Hiiiall ' 
divisions, and liiuiriiig many fruetitlcations, { 
winch form a series of cups or cysts at tlie 
margins of the sections The genus is well 
marked by natural features, and is one of 
the most elegant found in oiir gardens. 

DavldlBt, Davld-Georgiaii (iiavid-ist. tbr 

vi«l-jorj-l-nn), n (hie of a sect so railed 
frtmi Uand (irtnyc. who. in the sixteenth 
eentnry, gave out tliat lie was the Messiah, 
rejected marriage, iiiul denied the resur- 
rection 

DavldBOnlte (tlii'vid-son it), n. a iiiincral, 
a varicl.1 of beryl. »liscovered iiy Dr David- 
son ill the granite (|uarry of Rubislaw, near 
Aberdeen 1 1 consist s ]iriiiciiml]y of sllleal es 
of niiiniiim ami gincina. aitii a little inui 
Davld’B Staff (•(li'vid/ stiif). n A kind of 
(|uudrant formerly ust«d in navigation. 
Davlna, Davyne (tta-vlna. da'vin), n A 
Vesiivian mineral, a variety of iicpheline. 
of a he.YnhedraI 
form nml laiiii- 
liar tex(im\ so 
cnlletl in honour 
of Sir 11 Davy. 

Davit (da'vill. n 
(('omp Fr diir- 
irr. wliieh Littix' 
eoujeetiires may 
be from davirt 
(dim of Unrtd), 
n hypothetieiil 
name for a car- 
penter’s t«ml. it 
being ciisloniary 
in Fmiiee t«>give 
proper names 
to implements ] 

ArMif one of two projecting pieces of wood 
or iron on the side or stern of a vessel, used 
ftirsiistHUittiugor lowering and hoisting the 



Davits 


boats by means of sheave and pulley. They 
are lixeu so as to admit of lieiiig shipped aud 
unshipped at pleasure.— F’isA-oaeit, a spar 
wJtti a roller or sheave at its end used for 
filling the anchor. 

Davlte (dA'vIt). n. [After Sir H. Davy.] A 
sulphate of alumina found in a warm spring 
near Bogota In (;olonibia. J t occurs massive, 
is of a flne tlhrous structure, a white colour 
and silky lustre, aud is very soluble. 

DiLVy JoxiBB (daVi Jouz). n. [8aid to be 
from Dt/jFy. the name for a ghost or spirit 
among the negroes of the West Indies, and 
Jonah, the prophet, who was thrown into 
the si'R J Naut. the spirit of the sea; a 
nikker; a sea-dcvil. -Davy Jonest locker, 
the ocean: spccilically. the ocean regarded 
as the grave of all who perish at sea. 

Tliis iame Da7y yonrs, according to the myth- 
nlogy of viitors. is the fiend that preiudes over all the 
evil suirits of the deep, .iiid is seen in various shapes 
warning tlie devoted wretch of deatli and woe 

Davy-latnp, Davy'B Lamp (da'vl-iamp. da'- 
viz lamp), n In mining, a lamp whose 
flame is surrounded with wire, invented by 
Sir Huinjihry Davy to protect tin* miners 
from explosion h of fire-damp Called also 
Safety-lamp (which seeX 
Davsrum (da'vi-um), a. [After Sir H. Davy 1 
A metal of tlie ]ilatiuum group discovered 
in 1877 by Sergius Rem of St Fotersburg, in 
separating the metals rhodium and iridium 
from sonic platinum ores It is a liard sil- 
very inetiil, slightly ductile, extremely in- 
fiisildc, and has a density of 9‘3K5 at 25" C. 
Daw(dA). a [From cry 1 A jackdaw. ‘The 
windy cJainoiir of the dam.' Tenuynon 
Daw (diO. »» 'i’** dawn. ‘The morfiing 

dauw ’ Drayton ‘ 'The cock may craw, 
tlie day may daiv.‘ Dame. |OUl English 
and Scotch 1 

Daw (dd). V i. [See Do. in semu* of to fare.] 
'I’o tlirive; to prosper; to recover health. 
IScotidi.] 

Daw j (da). f ( Onntr. for ada w (which see). ] 
To daunt; to frighten 

You iitiw him too nuu It. in troth. Mr K yonsott. 
Daw-C0(dct (dg'kok), n. A male daw; a Jack- 
daw; heiiec, fly an empty chattering fel- 
low. 

Dawd (dpd), n. A large piece, as of liread. 
cheese, dec (Seaitch 1 

Ah' thecse an’ brr.ul. fr.w women's l.tpb, 

Was dealt about iii iunu lies 

All th.it day tinrn^ 

Dawdle (ilii'dl), r I (Akin iodaddlr, and pro- 
balily to dowdy, a slatleni See DowPV . 1 'I’o 
waste time; to trifle; to saunter 'Dawdle 
np and down Pall-Mull ' Thackeray 
Dawdle (iiu'dl). v t To waste hy trifling; 
as, to dawdle away a whole forenoon. 
Dawdle (da'dl). n A trifler; a dawdler. 
Dawdler (dg'dl^r). n one wlio dawdles; a 
trifler 

Daw-dreBBlxi^(dH'dres-ing). n. The assump- 
tion of qualities one is not entitled to; tlu* 
assuinption of the thoughts or actions of 
aiiotlier ns one's own: from the fatde of the 
daw tliat dressed itself W'ltli peacock's 
feathers 

rhc> would dt’cin themselves disgr.(cctl h,id they 
berii guiltv, even iii tlioiight, of a Miiiulatioti siniil.ir 
to this — howbeit not in danger of being igiuniiiniously 
phirked lor so contemptible a lArw -dtesunff 

Str ir HamUtflu 

Dawdy (da'di). n A slattern, es)>ecia11y one 
who affects ffnery; a dow’tly 
Dawe.t n A day Chaucer 
Dawlng (dil'iug). n. The dawm; the dau’n- 
iiig. I Scotch ] 

J.ate .It e'en, drinking the wmc. 

And ere they |».iid the l.iwing. 

They set a coiiili.it them bi-tneen. 

To tight It III the J.iv’tHc < Vif i>alt4xd. 

DawlBh (dil'ish). adr. Like a daw 
Dawk (d||k). n A hollow or incision in 
tiinlHT 

Dawk (dgk), v.t To cut or mark with an 
iiicisioii. 

Dawk (dak), n [Hind dak, a post 1 In the 
East Indies, the a relay of men, as for 
carrying letters, despatches, Ac., ortravel- 
ItM-s in palanquins. The route is divided 
into stages, and each bearer or set of In’arers 
servt's only for a single stage In some 
places there are horw-dawke or mounted 
runners - Dawk-bimgalmc, a house at the 
end of a stiute designed for those w‘ho jour- 
ney by palnuquiii. - To travel dawk, to jour- 
ney in piilunquiiis carried by relays of men 
or liy goveniiiient post-waggons 
Dawm (tlaiii). n An East Indian copper 
coin of the value of one-fortieth of a rupee. 
Dawn (ilau). r.i. [A Sax dagxan, to dawn 


or become day, from daeg, day. Dagian 
regularly produced daw, seen in O.E. and hi 
Sc. daw, to dawn, but n was early introduced, 
hence O.K, dawnen. Mod. E. dawn.] 1. To 
begin to grow light in the morning; to grow 
light; as, the day dawns; the morning daions. 

It began to dawn towiird the first day of the week. 

Mat. xxvUi. I. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 1 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid. 

Heber. 

2. To begin to open or expand; to begin to 
show intellectual light or knowledge; as, 
the genius of the youth begins to dawn. 

When life awakes and dawns .it every line. Pope, 

3. To begin to become visible in consetiuence 
of more light shining upon; to Liegin to open 
or appear; as, the truth dawns upon me. 

I waited underneath the dawntne bills. Tennyson. 
Dawn (dan), n. l. The break of day; the 
first appearance of light in the morning. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. Ahtton. 

2. First npeiiing or expansion; beginning; 
rise; first nppoai'ance; as, the dawn of genius, 
of intellect, Ac. ‘Therfaiimof time.' Thom- 
son. 

Such as creation's dawn beheld thou rollest now. 

Pyrrn. 

These tender cin tiinsUticcs dilTusc a aawrt of 
serenity over the soul. Pope. 

Dawning (dan'ing), n 1 The first appear- 
ance of light in the morning. 

But sorrow returned with the daivntnf' of mom, 
And the voice m niy dreaming car melted away. 

Campltef/. 

2. First opening or appeai'ancc. as of intel- 
lectual powers; be^niiing; as, the first 
daivning of notions in the understanding 

Moreover always in my tiiiud I liear 
A cry Irom out the dtnt'unixr of my life 

7 ennyson. 

Dawpate (dA'pat). ft. a simifleton. 

Da'WX (dfit), V t [Akin E dote j 'I'n regard or 
treat with affection; to pet; to caress; to 
fondle [Sctitcli ] 

Much Jawtedhy the gods is he, 

Wh."*' to the Indian plain 
Sucressfu' plouglis the wally sea, 

Ami safe returns .igain Pa/nury 

Dawtle (dgt'i), V. A beloved child; a dar- 
ling; a child nineli fondled through affection: 
frtM|ii(>ntly used as u term of endeunnont. 
(Scotch ] 

Day (da), n. lA.Saxdtr.q. Cog D. Dan. and 
Mw.oay, led dttyr.c loth dnys.il for;; not con- 
nected with L dies, n day 1 1. That part of 
the time of the earth’s revolution on its axis 
in which its surface is iiresented to the sun; 
that space of time during witich it continues 
to be light in eoiitiadistinction to night, or 
tliul portion of time during n liich it is dark; 
blit the space of time in wltidi it is light 
being somewhat vague and iiuletenninate, 
tite time betwei'ii iiie rising and setting of 
the sun is usually termed the day, and con- 
stitutes what astronomers call the artificial 
day. ‘And God called tlie ligiit day.' Gen. 
i. 5 —‘2. 'J’lie whole time or period of one re- 
volution of the etti'tli on its iixis. or twenty- 
four hours; called the natural day. 

Aiul the evening .iiul the iiiormug wore thr first day, 
lien, i s 

In tiiis sense tlie day may eominoiice at diiy 
period of the revolution The Babylonians 
began the tiny at siin-rising; the Jews at 
sitii-setting; tlio Kgyjitiuns at midnight, as 
do H(>vcral nations in niodcni times, the 
British, French. Spanish, American. Ac. 
This day, in reference to civil transactions, 
is called tlie civil day Thus i»it)i its the 
day when a legal instrument is dated tiegins 
and ends at midnight. In astrun a natural 
or solar day is usually considered to Ih‘ the 
interval between the sun's leaving the meri- 
dian and his return to it The length of 
this day is continually varying, owing to 
the eccentricity of tlie earth’s orbit and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic A mean solar day 
is a mean of all the natural or solar days in 
the year. A sidereal day is the time of one 
apparent revolution of the fixed stars. It 
is iiiiifomily equal to 23 lioura, 56 minutes, 
4 098 seconds.— ^3 Light; sunshine 
Let us walk hunestly as in the day Rnni. xiii. 13- 

4 'Time specified; any period of time distin- 
guished from oUier time; age; time, with 
reference to the existence of a iterson or 
thing; as, he was a useful man in liis day 

In the day tliou eatest thereof thou shah surely die. 

Gen. li 17 

In this sense the plural is often used; as. 
from the days of the judges; in tlie days of 
our fathers. In this sense also the wonl is 
often equivalent to life or earthly existence. 


Kate, fBr, fat. fall; m£. met. h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tulie, tub, bull; oil, pound; fi. Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 



DAY 


DEACON 


5 . The cunteat of a day; battle; or day of 
combat; as* the day is our own. 

His name struck fear, his conduct won the day 
Roscommon. 

6. An appointed or fixed time. 

If my debtors do not keep their day. Dryden 

7 Time of rommemoratinpr an event; anni- 
versary; the same day id llie niniith in any 
future year; as, George Heriot’s day; St. Bar- 
tholomew's day Day by day, daily; every 
day; each day in successinn; continually, 
without intermission of a day. 

Day hy day we magnify thee 

Book of Common Pra^n 

From day to day, on successive days till 
the matter is concluded.-- on the 
present day; this day; oratthe])resenttiinc. 
—Onr day, or onr o/ thene days, sonieliine 
hereafter; sooner or later ‘ 1 hope ono day 
to see you fltted with a husband.' Sfiak -1 
7 have seen the day, a phrase iniplyiiig that 
a person or circninstances were once dittVr- 
eiit from what they are now.— Da;/ of grace, 
(a) in theol. the time during which mercy 
is offered to sinners. 

Life Is tlie season Go<l hath ijiven 
To fly from hell aiui rise to heaven; 

That day of f^-aie fleets fast away. 

And none its rapid course can Hny. 

Scotch Scupture Paraf>hta\e 

(h) pi. In old English law, days granted 
l>y the court for delay at tlie prayer of tin* 
plaintiff or defendant; tlirec days beyond ' 
tlie day named in the wiit, in winch tlic i 
person smnnioned might appear :ind answer, j 
(c)pl. hi com a customary number of days, 
in Great Britain and Anii'i'icatlrn'e, allowed 
for tile paynierit of a proniissory note or a ' 
bill of exchange (not drawn at siglit or on 
demand) after it beconies due. 'rims a Inll 
falling due on the seventh of the nioiitb is | 
payable on tlie tenth 'I'lie days of gi at c are 
different in different countries. Day s jour- 
nep.a some what loose mode of lueasuruigdm- 
tauce III the East. Tlie day's journe> ol a niuii 
on foot may be estimated at about 20 to 2*1 
English miles, Initif tin* journey is forniuiiy 
days, about 17A. A day s joiiriie} on liorsc- 
back may be taken at nliout 2() to :i0 miles. 
In a caravan journey with camels the day's 
journey is uimiit iiO inilcs for a short dis- 
tance, hut on an extended line somewhat 
less The mean rate of tlit< daily iiiarcln s 
of armies is about 14 miles in a line of from 
eight to leu marches, Init for a single inarch, 
or oven two or three, tlie di.stanee may he 
a mile or tw’o longer. - Days work, (a) the 
work of one day. (b) Eaat, the account or 
reckoning of a sliip's course for twenty-four 
hours, from noon to noon — Days tu hauc, in 
England, an old legal ex pressiou for certain 
days set down liy statute or liy older of a 
court, when writs should be letiiriied, ora 
party who was suiiiiiioiied slioiild apjieuron 
tile writ served.-- To uumr thr day, to fix 
tile dav on wbicli one is to be uiarned. 

(da), n (Suppo8c*d to i»e a eorriiptioii 
of hay ] One of the conijiartiiients of a 
iiiiillioned wiinlow 

Daybedt (da'lied), a A iied u.sed for rest 
during tlie day; a sofa 

Htiviii}' conic ilnwti from a daybed where I h.ivr 
left tUiVM slccpiti;' Shak 

DaybllndneSS (da'ldlnd-nes), n. Tile com 
inon name for tlie visiial defect called nyr 
talopin, by wliieh olijeets arc scon oril> in 
tlie evening and at night it is tlie opimsitc 
of day-sitfht. Calleil also Xujht sight, AV- 
farnal-sight 

Daybook (da'huk), it A journal of accounts, 
a hook in whicli arc rcconlcil the delits and 
credits or accounts of tJic da.i 
DaybreaJC (da'lirak). a Tlic dawm or first 
appearance of light m the nioriiliig 
Daycoal (daTcol). « A name given liy miners ; 
to the upper stratum of coal, as being near- i 
cst tlic light or surface ' 

Daydreun (da'dn'ni). /• \ reverie; a castle j 

in the air; a visionary fancy indulged in | 
when aw'ake; an extravagant conceit of tlie i 
fancy or imagination { 

Daydreamer (da'drem-6r). « one who in- 
diilges in daydi'eams; a fanciful sanguine 
sidieiner; one given to indulge in reveries I 
or to building castles in the air 
Daydreauny Kla'ilrcm-i). a Relating to or 
abounding in davdieaTiis I Rare J 
Dayllower idiVHou-iir). « I’bc popular name 
of a genus of plants, the C'oinmelyna 
Dayfly Ola'lli). « The impiilar name of 
tliose neui-opteroUH insects which belong to 


ch, cAaiu; eh, Sc. locA; g. go; J,job; 



the genus Ephemera. They are so called 
because, though they may exist in the larval 
and pupal state 
for several years, 
in their perfect 
form they exist 
only from a few 
hours to a few 
days, taking no 
food, but only T)ayAy {Rphemera VH//y»ta). 
propagating 

their species and then d3riiig See EiTl£HE- 
RfPiE 

Daylabour (da'la-lK'r). n Labour hired or 
IKu formcil by the day; stated or fixed laboiu*. 
lioth God exact Jaytafvur, light denied? Aliiton. 

Daylabourer (dala-Ik>r-<^r). n. One who 
works liy the day. 

Dayll|:ht (da'lit). n l. The light of the day: 
till' light of the Klin, us opposed to that of 
tile moon or of u lamp or candle -2 The 
space left in a w ino-glnss lietween the liquor 
and the brim, and not allowed when bum- 
pers arc drunk, the toast-uiastcr calling out 
• N o dayltgh ts . ' (Slang. 1— To burn daylight. 
See Bi;rn 

Day-lily (diVli-li), n |So called because the 
beauty of its flowcTs rarely lasts over one 
day 1 A gciius of idants of the iiat order 
Liliaceie, same as Hcincrot'alUs (which sec). 
Daylong (dn'Iong). a Lasting all day 

All .iltoiit llu* held*, ytiii caught 
1 Iis w e.iry </.y .'.w/i' t hir| uiig lonnx ton 

Dayly (da'li).a. Tlie more ivgulur. but rarely 
used, ortliograpli> of Ihaly 
Daymaid,! Deirmaldt (da'mad). n \f^vv 
liAlR\ I A dairymaid 

Dayman (diVtimu). u. A da> labourer; one 
iiired b> tlie da.> 

Daymare (du'niar). n A speides of ineubus 
wliicli occurs during waking hours, accom- 
panied bv the peculiar pressure on the chest 
experiiuiced in iiightiiiiire 
Daynet (<ta'uet ). a A not for t*ittc)iiiig small 
biiils, as I:irks. martins. Ae 
Daypeep (da 'pep), n I'bo dawn of the 
Tiioi'iiiiig Milton 

Dayroom (da'roin), n A pris«*»' ward in 
w liicii (lie prisoners are kept during tlie daj 
Day-rule, Day-writ (da'roi. du'rit), u in 
iaa', fornierlv :i iiilc oi t»rder of court, pei- 
niitiiiig a piisotier, in the King’s Uencli 
jirisou, tVre . to go without the boiiudsof tlic 
prison foi one day 

DayscllOOl (da'skol), n A scIuniI taiigiit 
during tlie da> in which the schoIai*H are 
not lto;irdcd Opposed to reeving -school, 
hoard tuy-schonl 

Daysigllt (da'sit), n AiiotiuT term for 
hnncraloina or iiight-bHiulries.s an utfection 
of the \ iNion.iii which it is dull and confused 
in the dark but dear and strong in tlicda.v 
light It is a il<*fect arising from nervous 
irritatiilit.> 

Daysman (dur'inan). n ll.it one who up 
points a day loi iienriiig a cause ] An um- 
pire OI ai Inter; a mediator 

N’c ithi’t IS tin rc .in> .iay^tnan l>rtwixl us 

J..I. IX n 

Dayspring (da'Kpring). n The thiwii; tlie 
la-giiimiig oi tlie da) . or llmt apjiearance of 
liglit 

win rrl*y the i/.ij \priHg from «m higli h.itli sisUcd 

u . I « 7S 

Daystar (da'Htar). n 1 The inomiiig star. 
I.iieifer, N emis, the star which precedes (lie 
iiioriimg liglit 2 The sun. as the orb of 
day 

Sfi sinks the dav \tar m the oeeili lied Milton 

Daytime (da'tino. « The time of the sun’s 
ligdit oil tilt; eaith 

Daywoman (da'w um-an). n A dairymaid 

(Hare I 

Daywork (da'weik), n l Work by the day; 
fViylalniur 2 Work done during the day. 
as distinguished from Uiat done during the 
night 

Daze(daz), V t (The same word as Icei dasa, 
to tire out, O B daesen, to be foolish lii 
A Sax. dwa/fs, foolish, occurs Akin dizzy, 
doze Dare, as in ‘ t/» dare larks,' may per- 
haps lie another form of daze ] 'I'o stun or 
stiiiN'fy, as with a blow, liquor, or execss of 
light ; to dim or blind by Um strong a light, 
or to render the sight of unsteady 

Some flushed .ind others daaed, as one who wakes 
Half-lilinded at the eoniiiig of a light lennyton, 

Dase (daz), n. In mtntnff, a glittering stone 
Daz^ (dazd). p and a Stunned; Httipcfied 

* Let us go,* said the one with a sullen dated gloom 
in his liutda 

Dazied (da'rid), a See Daisiep Shak 
Dazzle (iliu'zl), v t. pret A pp. dazzled; ppr 


dazzling [k'l'eq. of daze.] 1. To overpower 
with light; to hinder distinct vision by in- 
tense light; to dim, as the sight by excess 
of light. 

Hark with exces&ive bright thy skirt-s appear. 

Yet dattle heaven, thatbrightest xerapliini 

Approach not but with both wings veil their eyes. 

A/ilton 

2. Fig. to overpower or roiifoniul by splen- 
dour or brilliancy, or with show or display 
of any kind * Dazzled and drove back his 
enemies ' Sihak. 

Dazzle (da/.'/l), i» I 1 To be overi»owerlngly 
bright; us, the light dazzles 2 Ftg to ex- 
cite admiration by brilliancy, or any showy 
quality, n», her beauty dazzled rather than 
pleased. 

Ah. friend I to dottle let tin.* \ani design Pope. 

3. To be o\erpowered liy light; to shake or 
be unsteady; to waver, us the sight 

I dart* not trust ilmsi i*vcs, 

They diiiiLC in iiiisis, .uul d.iz;ie nitli surtirist* 

/•* \den 

Dazzle (daz'/I). n. l A da/z11ng light, glit- 
ter-2, Fig meretricious display; meretri- 
cious brilliancy Moore 
Dazzlementt (daz'zl-inent), n 'I’iic net or 
power of dazzling 

It beat baik the sight with n doteiement. Donne 
DaZZler (lin/'zler), 71. One who or that 
wliieh liuzzles. speciticaliy. a person wlio 
Iivodiices an eileet l»y gaudy or nioretrieious 
display. 

Mr l.uml*( \ sliiHik 111*. luMil uitli gre.it solrnmity, 
as though to im|>l\ tl>>it In sii|i|>ii*ic*irslu* iiiiist ii.ive 
been r.ilher .i <i 'ttiei Dukent 

Dazzling (da/'zling). n A ])o]iuhir iiaiiie for 
a disturliance of vision. liccasiomMl hy a 
smliieii impression of ]M>w'erliil light, or hy 
an iiitcnuil cause 

DazzUngly (daz'zling-li), ndv I n a dazzling 
manner 

D.D. An abbreviation of dirinitatis doctor, 
iloetor of divinity 

De- (de) A coiimion TU’elix in English 
words, represenlmg in niost instiiiiees the 
I.sitiii de, from. tiw‘u\ from, down from, as 
in di'bark. deduct, detract, decamp, c/esceml, 
decline In sonic cases it renrcseiits the 
i.atiii dis ordi. coimng tlirougii ilie Er dr‘, 
as in drluye, Kr dituyi, 1. dilaeiam; delay, 
hr diint, I. ddatuoi In certain ctises it 
lias an mteiisif.\mg pt»wer or im apparent 
power at all, as in deprave, df sptdl, den> 
Deacon (di'kon), a |l. diueoa UN, from Gr. 
dtakoiios, a nm istcr or servant dia, hy, 
and kourii, in seive ) I Heelrs a person 
in th(> lowest degree of holy orders 7')io 
olhee of d' icon was instituted by tiic 
apostles, and seven *‘erHons W'ere eiioseii at 
first to serve at the leasts of Cliristians. and 
distribute lireiul 
and wine to tliu 
eonmiiinicants, 
and to mmlster 
to till* wimts of 
till* poor In the 
Uniiitm Catholic 
Cliunii tlie of- 
fice of tlie dea- 
con IS to in- 
cense tlie ofll- 
ciating ]iricst, 
to lay tlie cor- 
jMirale on tlio 
altar, to receive 
tlic Clip from 
tlic sub deacon 
and ]irf‘scnt it 
it» the pci son 
otficiatirig.to in 
cciisf tlie eliolr, 
to reeeivc tlie 
pax from tlie 
officiating iini- 
late, and carry 
it to tbc Hiib- 
dciicon, and at 
the pontifical ninss bi put tin- mitre on 
the liisbop’h liead in tin* cbiircli of Eng- 
land the deacon is the lowest of tin* three 
orders of priesthood, tlicMc being bisliops, 
priests, and deainins Tin* deacon may per- 
form all the ordinary offices of the (^iris- 
tiaii firiesUiuod except eonseerating the 
elements at tlio administration of the J/ird's 
•Supper, and pronouncing the atmolution 
In iTesbyteriaii chiirehes the ileaeon’s offii'e 
is to atU'iid to Gie seeiilar inte)*csts, and 
in Independent rhurches it is tin* same, 
with the afldition that lie liastodistriltute the 
bread and wine to the coiriniiinieaiits 2 In 
.S<;otland, the president of an ineortiorated 
trade, who is the chairman of its meetlngfe» 



Deacnn. from C Inixters, 
l.iigc, tAfM, 


h, Fr. ton; ng,u»g', TU, t/ien; th, fAiu; w, wig; wh, w/dg; zli, azure. —See Kbil 
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and signs its records. Before the passing of 
the Buigh Keform Act the deacons of the 
crafts, or incorporated trades, in royal 
burghs, formed a constituent part of the 
towii'council, and were understood to re- 
present the trades as distinguished from Uie 
merchants and guild lirethren; but by the 
terms of that act the deacons are no longer 
recognized as ofUcial and constituent mem- 
bers of the town council, but in otlier re- 
si>ects the rights and usages of the crafts are 
preserved, and are exercised without con- 
trol on the part of the town council. The 
deacoii'conveuerof the trades in Edinburgh 
and (Uasgow still continues to bo a consti- 
tuent member of the town council. 
]>eaC0liesa(d6'kon-es),n. l A fenmle deacon 
in the nriinitive church. ~2. The term fur a 
kind or quasi sister-of-mercy among certain 
Continental and other l^rotestunts Let- 
Boaconhood (de'kon-hud), n. l 'I'he state 
or ofllce of a deacon: lieucoiiHhlf* - 2. A 
body of deacons taken collectively. 

Beaoonry, Deaconalilp (dc^kon-ri, dc'kon- 
shlp), u. The odh'e. dignity, or niiiiistry of 
a deacon or dcAct»ncH.s 
Bead (dcd), a i A Sax dcdd. See Dkatii and 
1)1K I 1 lieprlvedordestiinteof life; noting 
that state of u being or iimtlci. aiiliiial or 
vegctahle, in wliicii the orguiiK have ceased 
to perform tlicir functions, and have be- 
come iiicn|ial)lc of iicrforiiiing them, or of 
being rcHlored to !i stale of activity; as, dead 
matter 

Thi* men .»ri* tiftui who •.mij'lit thy hf»; I*.x i» 19 
2 InilitTereiit; ciiIIoiih, inattentive, void of 
)a‘rce|itloii 

Tii.it «loiiu' i>l St Mark's had tittcre<l iii the 
e, ' Kiiiiw tliiiu.that lor all theset^od 
will liriiii; Iher into jiidcniLMil ' JiusifiH 

S Jicst'mbliiig deatli ; <lecp ttr Hound ; ns, a 
df'ad sieep 4 Perfectly Htill : imitionleHs 
as tluatlr, its, a deed calm - f> Monotonous; 
unvarying; iinliroken by Apertures, projec- 
tions. or irrcgiilarities; as. a (Ifad level; 
a dead wail (i b'liemployed, useless; uu- 
profltahle. hk, 11 man's fneulties may lie 
dead, or his gooils remain dead on his 
hamts Ih'tul capital or stock is capital 
or stock which pnitiiiccs no pniflt 7 imil; 
iUHcllvc, us, a dead sale of cominoilitit's. 

H. Still; tieep, oliscnre; as, the dead dark- 
ness of the iiigiit ' M J*roducing no rever- 
heratioii; diill; lienvy; us. a dead sound 

10 Tasteless; vapid ;8piritleHH. used of li<]Uors i 

11 in a state of sfiiritiml death; void of 
graee;lyinguijder thepowerof sin 12 Pro- 
eeeditig from corrupt nature, not from spi- 
ritual life or a gracious principle ; unnro- 
ductive of good works, as, dead faith; dead 
wtirks Ileh ix. U 13 Impotent, unable to 

J irncreatc Hum iv. l« - 14 Producing 

loath, sure or unerring as tleath; fixed, us, 
a dead certainty, a dead shot lA In iaiv, 
cut olf from tlic rights of u eitircii, de- 
prived of the power of eiiioylng the rights 
of frroperty, as, one hiinislied or lieconiing 
a monk is civilly dead 1(1 Not conmiu- 
nienting motion or power; as, dead steaiii; 
the dead spindle of a latliu - 17 In jHiint- 
ajijilied (d) to u colour that lias no 

f :loss upon ii, a eondilmu generally produced 
*y the use of less tliaii the usual quantity of 
oil and iiioi'e of tiirpeiituie; (h) to a colour 
tlint is not liriglit, siieli as gray Dead beat 
or dead eiteajtemeui, in elm'M-wark, a peeuliur 
kind of t'Mi'upeiiieiii. invented liy (Irahani, 
alamt 1770. with n vie\« to lessen the etfeet 
of the wheel-work on tlie motion of the 
iMUiduluin 111 this eseapeineiit the mtoiuIs 
index stands still after eaeh droii, wlieiiee 
the name See Ksi’AI’RMENT head lan- 
ffuape. a language which is no longer spoken 
or In eoiiimou list' hy a people, and known 
only ill writings, as Latin, Ktrusean, and 
Sanskrit. - Dead-alive ^ t»r dead ami alive, 
dull; imu'tive; moping. (Oolloq 1 Dead ah 
a diHtr-nail, utterly, eonuiletely dead I Vul- 
gar ) Dead toek, ta) a loek widch has no 
spring or catch. (/*) A phrast' expressive 
of tile jiosition of affairs wlien tlicy liave 
heroine sti complicated or interlocked that 
they are at aeomplete stand-still, and no pro- 
gress eaii In' made with them. - Dead men, 
(a) I Kittles emptied at a baii(|uet, caronse, li^e 

I lie gv-iirtal was n-nuirkiiiily addicted tu huge lat- 
niivtK, and in one laiiUMtgn would leate 

more i/iwrf mfii on the lield tlian lie ever did In the 
whole I nun>e of ho inilit.iry career il’ /»t mjr 

(A1 .Vaiif the reef or gasket-ends carelesslv 
left dniigliug under the yard when the sail 
Is furled instead of being tucked in -- Dead 
wen'K ehiteit [Se dead tnen'it vAoonl a situa- 
tion or |K>savsBiun formerly occupied by a 


' person who has died. ^TIs tedious waiting 
; dead men't ahoeM.* Fletcher. 

And ye're e'en come hack to Idberton to wait for 
dead meu'i s/uwn. Sir IV. Scott. 

• Bead (dtid), n. 1. The time when there is a 
' remarkalile stillness or gloom; the culmin- 
, atiug point, as the midst of winter or of 
night 

At one tune It was thought that an attack on Ken- 
1 sington House at dead of night might probably be 
i successful. Macautay. 

' 2. [As a plural.] Those who are dead; the 
deceased: tin' departed. 

*1 his IS John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead. 

Mat. aiv » 

3 pf. In mining, the Bubstances which in- 
; close the ore on every side. 

. Beadt (dcd), V i To lose life or force. 

So irmi. as soon as it is out of the fire, deadeth 
straightway Bac0$t. 

i Bdadt (ded). V t To deprive of life, force, 

I or vigour: to make dead ; t4> dull. ‘ I'he souml 
may lie extinguished or deaded.‘ Baetm. 
l)ead (ded), adv. I'o a degree approaching 
death; to the last degree; tnoroughly; 
totally: entirely; completely; as, dead beat. 

I was tired of riiadtng. and dead sleepy. DtcJtetis. 

Bead-angle (ded'ang-gl). n In fori the 
sriace in front of a )mra)>et, which the sol- 
diers n ithiii can neither lire upon nor see 
Dead-beat (ded^ict), n l. a dead-beat 
escupemeni 8ee under Dead, a - 2 One 
who has completely failed in life; u loafer; 
u sharper. { I ' iiited Htates 1 
Dead-bell (<led'licl), n Hame as Death-bell. 
Bead-centre, Dead-point (deirsen-t^r, 
ded'poiiit), n. In wreh that position of 
tlic arms of ii link-motion in which they 
coincide with the line of centres, that is to 
say, wlicn the links are in the same straight 
line. Tliiih, when the crank and connecting- 
rod of a fiteuiii-engiiie are in a straight line 
till' situation is expressed by saying tbiii tlic 
engine is on its (upper or lower) dead-centre, 
or thiit the crunk is at its (long or short) 
dead-point 

Bead-colouring (dod'knl-6r-iiig), n. In 
jHi luting, the hi'st layer of culotirs, usually 
some shade of gray, on which are superin- 
duced tile flnlKhing coluiiis 
Bead-doing (dedMo-ing). a Causing or in- 
ilieting deatli 

Hold, «lc*ir lord, your dead-dotHjg' band S/eusrr 

Bead-door (ded'dor), V. Ill tthip-hnililing, 
one of tile doors iltied to the outside of the 
(|uai'ter-ga11ery doors, in ease the quarter- 
gallery slioiild he earrieil away. 

I Deaden (ded'n). v.t. l I'o deprive of a tinr- 
tion of vigour, force, or seiisiiiility, to aimte 
the vigour or action of. ns, to deaden the 
1 f< iree of u ball ; to deaden the iintural powei'R 
I or feelings 

I Hr that \enrns to deadm 

I I »vi ol vlf, brfori' his journey closes, 

' He shall Itiul tlu stubborn thistle burning 

Into glossj purples, whu h outredden 
AH voluptuous gariten.roses Jrnuyson. 

2 'I'o retard . t<i lessen tlic veltM'ity or nioinen- 
tuni of; ns, to deaden a ship's way, that is, 
tti retard her iirogress 8 To diminish the 
streiigtti or s])irit of; to make vapid or 
siiiritless, as, to deaden wine or la'cr. 4 To 
dt'prive of gloss or hrillisiney; to reduce the 
tone of; us, to deaden gihliiig hy a coat of 
sire 

I (Illy marrow dradem the whiteness of the tissue 
t'ro/ ihivM 

Deadener (ded'ii-t'r), n. A person or thing 
that dt'udeiiH. elu eks, or renresscs ' Iiieuiii- 
[ bi’uiiees and deadeuent of the harmony ' 
Landor 

Bead-eyo (ded'l), >i [Dead man's eye] 
JSaut a round flattish wooilen bliH'k, en- 
circled by a rope tir an iiiui band, and 
pieived with three holes to receive the lan- 
yard, iisetl to extend tiie shmuds and stag's, 
and hir other piiriMises 
BeJkd-llat (ded'flat), H In shtp-buUtling, 
the name of a mitiship liend 
Bead-firelgllt (dt'trfrat). n In mar. late, the 
sum paid as freight for the unoeeupietl space 
I in a ship, whei'e a merchant has freighted 
the whole ship and failed to supply a full 

I'lUgO 

Bead-ground (ded’ground). n. 1. In /orf. 
same as Dead-angle (which see) -- 2 Inniin- 
tng. tile iHirtlon of a vein in which there is 
no ore 

Bead-head (dedlied). ft. l. in founding, Uxe 
extia length of metal given to a cast gun. 
It serves toetuitaiii the dross, which rises to 
the surface of the lUpiid metal, and which, 
wen* it not f«r the dead-head, would he at 
the niiu/le of the giin When cooled and 
solid, the dead-head is cut off.-~S A out a 


rough block of wood used as an anchev- 
buoy.-'3. One who rides in a public convey- 
ance, visits the theatre, or obtains anything 
of value, without payment. [United States. ] 

Bead-heat (dedlietx n. A race in which 
tlie runners come all to the winning post at 
the some time, so that no one is the winner. 

Bead-hedge (dedliej). n. A hedge made 
with the pruuiugs ox ti’ees, or with the tops 
of old hedges which have been cut down. 

Bead-horae (ded'hors). n. Work the wages 
of which have been paid before it is exe- 
cuted.— To the dead-horee, to woi'k for 

wages already paid. [Trade slang.] 

Bead-house (aedlious), n. An apartment 
In a hospital or other institution • where 
(lead bodies are kept for a time. 

Beadish (ded'ish), a. Resembling what is 
dead; dull. [Rare.] 

The lips put on a iieaduh paleness. SUf/Jbrd. 

Bead-letter (dedOet-Wr). w. l. a letter 
which lies for a certain period uncalled for 
at the iK>st-ofIicc, or one which cannot l>e 
delivered from defect of address, and which 
is sent to the general post-ofllce to be opened 
and returned to the writer - 2 Anything, 
as a condition, treaty, &c., which has lost 
its force or authority, by lapse of time or 
any other cause, and has ceased to be acted 
on; as, the treaty of 1860 has become a dead- 
letter.- Dead-letter office, a department of 
the general post-office where dead-leiteiii 
are exaniinea and disposed of. 

Bead-lift (dedTift), n. A lift made in the 
most difficult cii*ciim8tauees, as of a dead 
body; hence, an extreme exigency 

And have niMiuwer t-il .ill, nor shift. 

To help Itself at a deaddi/f. Ilndtbras. 

Bead -light (deiriit), n Saui. a strong 
wtNiden jMjrt made to suit a cabin-window, 
in which it is fixed, to prevent the water 
from entering a ship in a sinnu 

Beadlihood (ded'li-bud), n. I From deadly. ^ 
Tile Rtate of tlie denii. 

Beadliness (ded'li-iies). n. The ipiality of 
being deadly 

Bead-lock (<U'(Ulok), n. See under 1 )i:ap, a 

Deadly (ded'li), a. 1. That nm^' oceosiou 
deatli; morial; fatal; destructive; as, a 
deadly blow or wound. ‘ The deadly level 
of a gun.' S/iak.-2. Mortal, iiiiplacable; 
aiming to kill or destroy, iih, a deadly enemy; 
deadly malice; a deadly feud ‘ Tliy assail- 
ant is qiiittk, skilful, and deadly ’ Shak. - 
:i t Liable to death : mortal ‘ Tlie image 
of a deadly man.' Wyclffe, Rom. i 2,3 

Deadly (ded'li), adv. 1. In a inunnor r«- 
senibring death, as, deadly pule or wan. 

Sill II IS the aspect of this sliorr; 

'Tis (»ret‘».c, but hvniR Hrcfrc no morel 
Si) coldly sweet, su draMy l.iir, 

M c start, for soul is wanting there. Byron. 

2. Mortally. 

Ill shall groan before him with the gronnings of a 
dcad/y wounded iii.in Lzek xxx. 24 

S linplaenbly; destructively --4 Very; ex- 
tremely; excessively ‘So deadly cunning 
iiniiui' Arbuthwt [Vulgar or ludicrtnis.) 

Deadly made, made for death, hell, and 
destruction, and not for life, heaven, and 
hapidueHs Spenser 

Beadly-carrot (ded'li-ka-riit). n An uni- 
hellifcrouH plant (Thalia villosa) found in 
the Boutii of Euroiie, which is highly poison- 
ous 

Deadly-handed (dcdai-iumd-cd), a. 8an- 
guiuttry, tlisposed to kill 

The deadly-handcti Chfrord slew tny steed Shak. 

Beadly-Uvely (deirii-liv-li), a Consisting 
of a (;oininixtiire of gloom and liveliness. 

I'wn her blivk dress assumed something of a 
dcadijt uir from the Jaunty style in whu h tt was 

worn ' Jhikrm 

Deadly -nightshade (ded'H-nlt-shad). n. 
The )K>ptihir name of the poisonous plant 
Atropa Belladonna, iiat order Solaiiaceie. 
often ffiiiiid growing on the rubbish of old 
buildings and on waste ground about fanii- 
lioiises See BKLLA1 k>NNA 

Bead March (dcil'inarch). n A piece of 
solemn music played at funeral processions, 
especially those of military men. The piece 
now played at the fuiicntl of BritiKh sol- 
diers is the dead inarch from Uaiulel’s 
urattirio of Saul. 

Hush ! The Deitd March w,iils in .1 people's e.irs: 
The dark crowd moves, and there arc sobs and tears; 
The black earth yawns: the mortal disajipe.irs, 

Tennyson. 

Bead-meat (ded'mctx n I'he flesh of cattle, 
hheep, and pigs, slaughtered and ready for 
the maricet 

Bead -men (ded'men), n. jd. See under 
Heap, a. 


FAte, fUr, fat, full; me, met. h^r; pine, pin; uOte, not, mbve; tdbe, tub, buU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 80. f^. 
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])ead-llMP (ded'u«pX n. yaut. a low tide. 
Xleadneu (ded'nes), n. 1 llie state of being 
dead: want of natural life or vital power in 
lui animal or plant; as. the deadnetts of a 
limb, of a body, or of a tree. -2. Want of 
animation: dulness: languor; as, the dead- 
ne«t of the eye.— 3. Want of warmtli or 
ardour: coldness; frigidity; as, the deadnsas 
of the affections. 

The most curious uhenomcnon in all Veneti.m his- 
tory IS the vitality or relifrion in priv.ite life, .'iiid its 
deadtuss in public policy. A'lnX'iW. 

His fpnee removes the defect of inclination, by 
taking; of our natural deadHtsi and dtsalTcLtiun to- 
wards them Rogers 


4. Vapidness; want of spirit; as. the dead- 
was «>f liquors —5. State of itcing incapable 
uf conception according to the ordinary 
laws of nature. Rom, iv, 19.— 0. Inditter- 
ence; mortifleutiou uf the iiuturul desires; 
alienation of heart from temporal pleasures; 
as, deadneaa to the world. 

Dead-nettle (ded'net-tl). n. 'I'he common 
name of the species of pliuits of the genus 
Lainium, nut order Labiatir, fmm the re- 
semlilanec of their leaves t» those of the 
nettle, tiinngh they liave no stinging i>ro- 
perty There ore several species found in 
Jiritain, as the white dead-nettle ( L album), 
the rod (L. putpureiim), and the yellow (L 
(iuleohdolon). 

Dead-oU (ded'oll). n Coal-tar. 

Dead-on-end (ded'on-end), a Nau t. a term 
applied to the wind wlien it is in direct op- 
position to the ship’s course 

Dead-paie (dcd'pal), a. Fale as death ; 
deadly pale 

A glcaiuiii{; shape she flo.ite(l by, 

Dead’PitU, between the huu&es high. Tettuy\on, 


Dead-pay (ded'pa), u Mint, mu] unut the 
continued pay of soldiers and sailors 
ally dead, hut which dishonest olt1i‘crs 
charged against the state and appropriated. 


O you LoiiuiutiulcTs 

That, like me, have no deadpays. Af,t\si»xvr 


Dead-plate (ded^plat), H. A flat iron plate 
s<imetTine8 fitted before the bars of a fur- 
nace for tilt' purpose of allowing the bitu- 
minous coal to assume tlie churactor of 
coke before it is thrust buck into tlic Are j 
Dead-pledge (ded'plej), H. A mortgage or i 
pawning m lands or goods, or the tliinu ' 
pawned. 1 

Xiead-reckonlng (dedVek-n-ing). n A'aiit ; 
the ealculntion of a ship's iiiace at sea, in- i 
clepeiidently of observations of the heavenly , 
bodies, and sim])ly from the distam^e she , 
has run by the log, and the courses steered 
h> the coi]ipa.s8. this being rectified by due , 
allowances for drift, lee-way, tVe ! 

Dead-ripe (dcd'rlp). « completely. . 

and ripe ] Conipletcly ripe I 

Dead-rlelng (ded'riz-iiig), a \ii Hhip-huild- 
iiuj, that part of a ship whii-h lies aft be 
tween the keel and her floor- tiiii hers towards 
the stern-post The term is generally applied 
to those parts of the bottom, throughout tbe ' 
ship’s length, where the sweep or curve at 
the head of the floor-timber terminates or 
inflects to join the keel 
Dead-rope (iled'roj)), n Haul a rope which 
does not run in any block 
Dead-Bet(dcd'sct), /» l The fixed position 
of a dog in piiinting game 2 A determined 
1 ‘tfort or attenijit, a pointed attack. Clarke 
3 A concocted scheme to defraud a person 
in gaining. 

Dead-eheave (ded'shev), n Sant a scored 
ajierture in the heel of a top-mast, through ' 
which a second top-tackle can bo rove 

Dead-shoar, Dead-shore (ded'hiior). n \ 

piece of wood built iiji vertically in a wall 
which has been broken through 
Dead-shot (ileiFshot). n [See DEAb, a l-'i ] ^ 
A sure marksman 

Dead*B-part (dedz'part). n In Scotn late, 
that part of a man's movable succession 
which he is entitled to dispose of hy testa- 
ment, or what remains of the movables over 
and above wliat is due to the wife and chil- 
dren. 

Dead-Stand (ded'staml), n 1. A dilemma; 
a fix 

I was .It a dead’Stand in the course of niy furtune-., 
when It pleas'd God to provide me lately an ctii)il'>y- 
nicnt to S|>.tin. tlonorli 

2. A determined opposition; as, lie made a 
dead-atarui against that coiirae 
Dead-thraw (ded'thra). n The death-throe; 
the lost agony. [Scotch. 1 

Wha ever lie.ird of a ih>or being b.<rrcd when a 
man was in the deadthrn-U't How d'ye think the 
spirit wastogetawa through bolts and bars likcthac? 

Str n Scott 


Dead-waU (ded'wgl). n. A blank wall, witli- 
oiit windows or openings 
Dead-water (ded Wter). n. JSaut the eddy 
water closing in with a ship’s stem as she 
passes through the water. 

Dead-weight (tled'wat). n. 1. A heavy or 
oppressive baraoii. 

The fact ia, fine thoughts, enshrined in appropriate 
language, are dead-wetphts u|>on the stage, unleas 
they are struck like sparks from the action of the 
fable. CorHhtU Mag. 

2 A name given to an advance by the Bank 
of England to the government on account 
of half-pay and pensions to retired officers 
of the army or navy 3 ATai/f. the lading 
of a vessel when it consists of heavy goods; 
that portion of the caigo. as coals, iron. Arc , 
which pa>’s freight accortliug to its weight, 
and not to its hulk. 

Dead-well (ded'wol). n. Same ns Ahaovbing 
Well. Sec AlUtoRBING. 

Dead-wind (ded'wind), n. Navt. a wind 
right ngninst the ship, or that blowing from 
the very point towards which she is sailing 
Dead-wood (deil'wpri). n Naut blocks of 
timber laid niHin the keel of a ship, jiarti- 
cularly at the extremities, afore and abaft, 
to a considerable height one above iinothor, 
and into which the two half timbers are 
secured 'J’hey are fastened to the keel by 
strong spikes 

Dead-wool (<UmFwu1), n. Wool taken from 
the skin of sheep which have been slangh- 
teii'd or wliicli have died. 

Dead-works (deirwcrks). n Na ut f he parts 
of a ship which are above the surface of the 
water when she is balanced for a voyage 
Deaf(def), u [A Hax.dci^. Cog. D.rhxi/, Dan. 
tine, leel daufr, H. tauh—deat Connected 
with Sc douit. dull, dnver, to slumber, daft, 
stupid, us also with Icel tiuji, torpiir ] 

1 Not perceiving sounds; not receiving im- 
pressions from sonorous ImhIii'h tlirough the 
air; wanting the seiist^ of lieariiig, either 
wholly or in part. as. ixdeaj t‘nr, n deaf man. 

llluul .irc their eves, ili< ir c .us .u« dcifj. 

Nor Ite.'ir wlu ii niori.ils |>ra\ , 

Mort.ils tliaf w.-ul (or llieir o iicf 
Ate bltiul .nml drtt/ as th« y If arts, 

2 Not liMteiiing, or refusing to listmi; not 
regarding; not moved, persuaded, or cou- 
viiK'cd, as, dcu/iu reaKoii or argiiiiicnth 

1 he> mii^ht as 11 h i\e i»kst her* she w.is de.tf \ 
'I It biessiiii; or to i iirsiiic vive Iroui om kou \ 

,‘l Witlm at the ability or will to rcganl spiri- 
tual things, uni'uiicerned ’Ileai, v* deaf' 
U xlii 18-4 Deprived of the power of heal- 
ing; deafened 

Ceaf with tht noise, I my h.iK(y (hj'ht I>ryden 

r» stilled, imperfect; ohsciirely heard 

Nor silent e is within, nor voice express, , 

Hut .1 deaf noist of soiiikIs th.it never re.ise 

J*rvden | 

fl Barren; bla.stcd, us. a deaf nnt; dra.f corn 
Deaf t (tlef). ♦' f To deafen * Iteafed \\\i\\ ' 
clumoiirs ’ Shak 

Deaf-dumbneSB (derduni-nes). n Iiumb- . 
ness or aphony uriHing from deafness, con 
genital oi occurring diirnig infancy 
I^afeXl (defn), i; t 1 I’o make deaf; to di* 
pn've of the power of heitriiig, to imp.iir 
the organs of ht>aring so as to render tiicni 
nnimprcssiblc to Hontids 2 To stun, tu 
render incajiablc of fierceiving sounds dis 
tinctly, us, deafened with clamour or tn- 
nailt - 3 In arch to nmder impervious to 
sound (as a floor or partition) by means of ' 
boiiiul-bourdiiig and pugging 
Deafening filcf'rniig). n in arrh llu' jiug- | 
giiig used to prevent the pashitge of sound < 
through floors, partitions, luvl the like. I 
Deafly (def 'll), adv ithout sense of sounds; ' 

ob.<»ciireIy heard 

]^af-niute (dermfit), n A )K‘rHon who is 
mith deaf ami dumb, the diimbiiess result- 
ing from deafness whirh has either existed 
from liirtli or from a very early iierhul of 
the fierson's life iicaf-iniites efiminunicate 
their thoughts by means of u manual alpha- 
liet I nder next article we give one of tlie 
fonns of the two-hand alphabet invented 
about the close of the eighteenth century , 
Dea&ieBB (def nes). n 1. Incapacity of {kt- ; 
ceiving sounds ; the state of the organs i 
which prevents the inipressionB whieli 
constitute hearing; want of the sense 
of hearing. Deafness occurs in every ile- 
gree, from that whieh mertdy impairs the : 
accuraey of the ear In distinguishing faint 
or similar sounds, to that state in which 
there is no more sensation prrKliiex^d by 
sounds in this organ than in any other part of 
the body Dumbness is the luual coiienmi- 


tant of complete deafneu, and in general 
dumbness does not proceed from any origi- 
nal defect in the organs of speech or from 



I ir.'if-iiiutc —Maiiii.ll A Ipli.ibet 

any inentnl ineapucity, but from the want 
of the sense of lu^aring. whieh sense ennhlus 
us to imitate urtieulate Hounds and to ae.- 
(piire speech 2. I'liwillingiiesH to hear; 
voluntary rejection of whul is luldresst'd to 
the ear and to the uiiderstiiiiding 
Deaf-nut (def nut), u l A nnt of whieh 
the kernel is decayed Hence 2 Anything 
on which expectations liiive been founded 
that turns out wm'tiiless, us. Ids share uf 
his niicle's estiiU* turned out a deaj nut 
after all 

Deal (del), r t pret A jip dealt ; ppr deal- 
lUff [A Sax d/rtuH. to divide, leel deUa, Ut 
part: from tlic noun. Sue IlKAL, n J I. To 
divide; to part, to scparati*, hence, to divide 
in portions* to distribute, ns eiirds to the 
pluyei's: often followed by aut 
I . It not to den/ thy brt .n] to tin liiingryT Is Iviii 7. 
Aiul Koi! I* dea/t out lir*r lilcssiiias anil her goUl 
I'tcM 

2 To HcaltfU'; to hurl, to throw about: as, 
to deal tint blow'H 

llissiii); through llifskus, tin fr.itlii'ry ili atlis were 
de,ttf lUydrn, 

IN I oiitinnc-d, when w«irsr itiys were i nine, 

'I o drat .ilniul his sji.irklnig < 1im|ucik e // ut dtivotth 

Deal (del), V 1 1 To (IlstHbiitc; to divide; 

to share out in jioriions, us in curd-playing. 
2 To traffic; to trade, to ncgoiiatit 

They buy .nul sell, they dent .iml Tr.ilTn , \outh 

?, To act between man and man; to inter- 
vene; to transact or negotiate l>ctween 
men 

He that dea/e lii'tween in.in .nid ni.in rai^rtli his 
own rrcrlit w'ltli both Jimou 

4 To behave well or ill; to iu*t, to conduct 
uue’s self in relation Ut uthcis 

1 lion sli.ilt not stc.il, nor dm/ f.iKely 

I t V XIX 11 

—To deal hu, to treat, either well or 111, ns, 
to deal well hp doriichtics 
SiilIi one drtj/i iml f.iirly /».j' lie. 'omi iiiiiuI. / iu4re, 

— To deal m, (a) to have to do with; to he 
engaged in; to pruetise, as, they deal in poli- 
tical miithTH , th<*y deal ?n low humour 
{h) To trade in; as. to deal in silks or in 
cutlery - To deal v'ith, (a) to treat in any 
manner; to use well or ill 

Now will w( <//*(?/ worse 7f'f//{ thcr (.cn xix 9 
Kctiirn . . .mil 1 will dea/ wrW wtfh thee 

tiCti XX XII 9. 

(&)To contend with, to treat with, by way of 
opposition, cheek, or eorreetioii; as, helms 
tiirliulent passions to dt td with (r) lleett-H. 
tf> treat witii liy way of fiiHi'iplme; to admon- 
ish. (Scotch I 

Deal (del), n. [O E deel, del, A. Sax datl, 
u portion, a share ; the ’i'eut forms are all 
very similar, as D deal, a share, a iKirtion. 
a board or plank ; Dun. dee.1, Sw. del, Uotii. 


ch,flAain; eh, 8c. lorA; g. po; J.joh; ft. Fr tow; ng, ship; TH. tften; th. fAin; w. wig; wh, wAIg; sh, anire.-See Kkt 
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DEATH 


daihL, G. thiU, a part, a ahare. Dole, date 
are from the same root. ) 1. Lit. a divlaiou; 
a part or portion; hence, an indcflnito 
quantity, degree, or extent; an. a deal of 
time and trouble ; a deal of cold ; a deal of 
space. Formerly it was limited by eome; as, 
Hume deal; but this is now obsolete or vulgar. 
Ill general, we now qualify the word with 
(treat; tt.s, ti yreat deal of labour; a nreat 
deal rif time and pains; a great deal of laud 
III siirh phrases us, It is a great deal better, 
or worse, the words great deal serve os infuli- 
flers of the sense of better and worse. I’he 
true coiiHtruetion is. It is better by a great 
deal that is, by a ^reut part or dllfereuee 
1 The division or distribution of cards, the 
art or iiructiee of dealing curds. * The deal, 
the shuftlc, and the cut.’ Swijt. .*{ 'I'hc 
division at a piece of tiinlKir made by saw- 
ing: a board or plank The tiiiine deal is 
chietiy applied to lioardsof fir aitove 7 indies 
in width atni of various ietigtlis exceeding 
« feet If 7 Indies or le.ss wide they are 
culled liutteiis, and when under d fi'ct long 
they are <*allcd deal-ends Thi: usual tliick- 
ness Is ;{ ini'hes, and width P Indies The 
standard size, to which other size.s may lie 
reduced, is U inch thii'k, 11 inches broad, 
and VI feet buig In-als are inijiortcd from 
PruHsia,Sweden, Norwa>, Russia, and Hritish 
Nortli America Whulr deal, deal w'lilch is 
inch thick; tiltl ileal, half tliat tliickncss 
4 Wood of hr oi pine, siidi as deals are 
made from. as. a floor of deal 
Dealbatet <dc al'bat), r t lli deallm, deal- 
hatain, to aliilcwasii de, iiiteiis., and aUmx, 
wliitc I To whiten 

Dealbatefde ariiat), a luhat covered with 
a very white ojiaipie jiowder 
Dealbation I (de-al-ba'shon). a 1'he act of 
bleacliing. a whitening Sir T. llrmmu- 
Dealer (dercr). n l Om- who deals; one 
wlio has to do or has concern with others; 
spccj|tcu]l.v. a trader, a trafllcktT; a shop- 
keeper, a broker, a iiierchaiii; as, iv dealer 
in dry goods, a dealer in hardware; a dealer 
In stix-ks, a dealer in leather, a denier in 
lumber, a deafer in linens or woollens, a 
small dealer In groecries, a money -(Mr fer 
‘These simill deaien in wit and learning V 
Siei/t ‘2 (hie wlio distributes cards to the 
players 

Deal-HslKderhsh), a {From Itsresemblauce 
toil bo.ird 1 Traelij/fiferaM {/iiif/aatrah) are- 
tieiih, a tisli occaHiomiUy found on the coasts 
<d' (hkiicy Mild Shethiud 
Dealing (de ring), a 1 ITaetice; action, con- 
duct, behaviour 

I (iiii (‘riiitig tlic* rf<.f//*u*i of men. who .nltnunstor 
gioiitmiLMil , tli< V tiu ir jiulgt wli<» Mttctli 

III III .o (‘II //oi'4ri>f 

*2 (‘oiidiiet in relation to others, treatment; 
as, the dealings ot a lather with Ills ehildieir, 
(lod s dealiaait ilh men 

It I i.< l>i ttiOinl lli.it iiicii would proiiiot) tho 
li iiniuii', «>l mu .intiilin , in, ill ilicir ptiv.iU- lOii/oic*. 
.im.iiii; lliosi who III- ««i(liiii liicar inlliifiiLC .ie'tnuni 

o liiteivolirse in hiiying and si'lliiig, trntlke; 
bu-^mess. negotiation, as, Liverpoid iner- 
eb.mts bine extensive dealniyit with all the 
world I Intercourse of luisiness or friund- 
shlji, eoiiei'rn 

I In tows h.iii iin with ihi' S.niiailt.ins 

In IV o 

Deal-tree (del tre), a The hr-tree, so ('tilled 
beeiuise deals aic eoiiimoul.i made from it 
Deal- Wine tdel'u m), a >unie as /)(’/(■ irine 
DeambUlate l (de hui'Iui-IhI), r i |L deam 
ha o. to walk alioiit tie, froiii, aud aadialo, 
to unik I To walk iiliroad 
Deambttlation t (de Iim'hu la' shou). a The 
act of walking abroad 

Deambulatory t (de-am'bii-la to ri), a I’cr 

taiiiMig to walKH 

Deambulatory t (ile unrim-la to ri). a A 
eoveied pliiee t-o walk in: speeilleallj . the 
aisles Ilf a ehitreh, or the porticoes around 
the body of a ehiiroh; a gallerj for walking 
ill III a i'loister, moimstery, and the like 
H'lrr-bm 

Dean (d^n), »i. [O Fr. dmu. detrn. Mod. Fr, 
aoyeu. from 1. deeauuit. (Uie set over ten 
persons, in Med. L .one set over ten monks, 
from L deeem. ten.] 1 An eerlesiastieal 
governor or dignitary, sntd !o have been 
BO called because he presided over ton 
cations or prebeiidiinea. hut more piohahly 
luH'iiuse each ditwese was divided into dean- 
eries, eiieii eoiuprising ten parishes or 
ehiirches, and with a dean presiding over 
each. In Kiigland, in res|ieet of tbidr dif- 
fereiiees of ottlee, deans are of six kinds: 
(u) Ileane of ehnfderx who an* goi’oniors 
over the eiinons m cathedral and eollegiatc 


churcbes. (6) Deatu ofpeeuliars, who have 
■ometimes both jurisiuctioii and cure of 
■ouLs. and sometimes jurisdiction only. W 
the former class is tne dean of Battle, in 
Sussex; of the latter are the deans of the 
Arches in London, of Docking, in Essex, and 
of Croyilon, in Surrey, (e) Rural deawt, 
who were originally bcnenced clergsrmeu 
apiKiinted by the bishop to exercise a certain 
Jurisdiction in districts of his diocese remote 
from his iiei-sonal suiieriiitendcnce. Their 
functions, liowever, have for many years 
hecotiie almost obsolete (d) Deane in t/ie 
rollegee of Oxford and Cambridge, oflicers 
who' superintend the behaviour of the stu- 
dents and enforce discipline, (e) Honorary 
deans, as the dean of the Cha}>e1 Royal, 
iSt Janies’b (./") Dean of the province of 
Canterbury, the Bishop ot London, to whom, 
when a convocation is to be assembled, the 
archbishop sends his mandate for summon- 
ing tlie bishops of the province.— Dcon and 
chanter are the bishop’s council to aid him 
witli their advice in affairs of religion, and 
they may advise, likewise, in ilie temporal 
concerns of his see —Dean of the chapel 
roital, ill Scotland, a title licstowcd on six 
cleigymen of tlie Church of Scotland, who 
receive from the crown a portion of the 
revenues which formerly belonged to the 
cliujiel royal in Scotland, and which are 
now in the gift of the crown --2. Jii some 
universities, us that of Ijondon and those 
of Scotland, the chief or head of a faculty; 
in the Ciilted Htuti*s, a registrar or secretary 
of the faculty in a department of a cidlege, 
as in u medical, theological, or scientillc ile- 
jiurtmcnt :i The jiresident for the time 
being of an incorporaiioii of barristers or 
law practitioners; sficcitically, the president 
of the incorporation of advocates in Edin- 
burgh Dean nj gaild, in Seothiiid, origin- 
ally tliat magistrate of a royal burgh who 
was lieiid of the merchant company or 
guildry; now the niagistrate whose pmjier 
duty is to take eare that all Imildings within 
the inirgh aresiiflicient, that they ureerected 
agreeably to law, and that they do not cn- 
croaeli either on firivaU* or public j»ro]>orty 
He may order insttlllcicnl hiitldings to he 
taken down, but hi other r«*s)>ects Ins juris- 
diction is confined to fMtHsessory (|Uestioiis 
In most burglis the fuiictioiiH of tins olticer 
are now performed by a nioniher of the 
towii-eouiicil, eleeted by the majority of 
councUiot'h lUit the deans of guild in 
Kditiliui*gh. Cdusgow, Ai»enle(*ii. and i’erth, 
elected as heretofore by the guildry, arc 
continued us eoustitu(*nt iiiembers of the 
eoiiiicll to perfoim all the funetioiisnf their 
office Dean of gttdd eourt. a court pre- 
sided over hy the deaii of guild, and whoso 
jurisdiction Is coiitiiied to the regiihitioii of 
Imildings, to such matters ot police as have 
any ( oiiiicction with buildings in the Hcot- 
tisb burghs. 

Dean (den), n \ dene or v.diey 

Deanery (dt*ii'c-ri), w i The oihco or the 
revenue of u ileiiii *2 The house of a dean 

T akr lirr l»v ihc away witli her lc> the tfe.tn- 

rry, .in<l (iis|Mt< li it i|UKkh 

2. ’I'lic jurisdiction of u dean 

1 .r, han luU'.u»»iu\ isttwnleil mt'' nir.il (fe.inent’s, 
.iiult .u It r iMinuicilintoiMrishcs lilatk\rom 

Deanahlp (deu'ship).}i The olllce, rank, dig- 
nily, or title of a (lean 

n«-. .iiise 1 don’t \.ihic your dr.ntsJit/^ ,i straw Snu/t 

Dear(der). a. I A Sax defire, dijre. dvar,W 
loved, high-priced; <> I) dier, M»mI 1> duvi, 
Icel I bill and Sw dar. (J theaei, dear, be 
loved. Iiigb-priccd, Ac j 1 llcuniig a high 
price in coinpan.'toii ivith the usual jirice or 
the real value . of a higiier price than cus- 
tomary, oi liigli priced iu coiiipiirison with 
other uni('le«< opposite to cheap (which seo^ 

riif (.tif.ipest of hn Is ten grcMts too .ie.tp .\h.tk 
'2 (Miaracterired by seaivity or dearth, and 
hence hy exorbitnnee of priee; as, a dear 
bciisoii ,1 (If a high value in estinmtiou; 
giv.itly x'ulued, iwloved; precioub 

Aiul thf l.i'.t |oy was dearer than tin- rest /\»/r 
lie vr follom-rs of ('>ikI. as dear i hiKiren V ph \ t 

From the notion of being highly valued 
comes that of lieiiig x'itally essential. 

W i* w ill i|r.iin our tiearevt vrin», 

Uvii they >h.tll he free /turMi 

From tliKs the sense easily passes into that 
of w (It thy of high consideration, imiKirtant, 
either 111 a mwal or had lu'iise. thus, 'dear 
canse.' in L(»nr iv. 3. **qual t(» iiniHirtant 
husiiiesH, so that, when applied to daiigor, 
a foe. ]»ain. Ac . it is almost eiiuivalcut to 


dangerous, deadly, bitter, Ac. ; as, *our dear 
peril' Shak. 

Would 1 had met my dearest foe in heaven, 

Hre I had seen that day. Shak. 

In the following extracts it appears to sig- 
nify closely affecting the heart; coming 
from the heart; earnest; passionate: and 
hence, furious. 'So dear the love my 
people bore me.* Shale. * Deafed with the 
clamouTB of their own dear groans. ’ Shak. 
You toward York shall bend with your dearest speed. 

Shak, 

Consort with me in loud and dear petition. Shak. 
Wliat fuolisli boldness brought thee to their mercies. 
Whom tliou in terms so bloody, and so dear, 

H.-ist made thine enemies. Shak. 

Deart <der). v. t. To make dear. Shelton. 
Dear (der), n. A darling; a word denoting 
tender affection or endearment. 

Th.it kiss I earned from thee, dear. Shak. 

Dear (der), udv. 1. Dearly; veiy tenderly 
•So dear 1 love the man.’ Shak.—Z At a 
dear rate. 

If thou attempt it, it will cost thee dear. Shak. 

Dearborn (der*! mrn). n A 1 ight four-wheeled 
country vehicle used in the I'nited States: 
so called from its inventor. 

Dear-bouffllt (der'hgt), a. [See Bought 1 
Purchased at a higli price: as. dear-bought 
experience. blessings.’ Dry- 

dea 

Dearet (der). n. |See Dkre ] Hurt; trouble 
or misfortum* Spenger. 

Dearllngt (derling), n. Same as Darling. 
Spenser 

Dearly (dor'll), ndr l. At a liigh price. 

I Ic buys his mihtress dearly witli liis throne Dryden 

2. With great fonrluess; ns, wc love our 
children dearly; dearly beloved - 3. t Kx- 
(liiisitely: richly * Dearly parted ’= Richly 
gifteil. Shak 

Deam (dern), n In arch a door-post or 
thix^shuld. Written also Dern. 

Deamt (dem), a. [A. Sax. dieme, hidden, 
secret. I Lomdy: solitary; iiiclniicholy 
DeamessidOr'iics), n 1 Scarcity; high price, 
oi* a higher price tlmn the customary one; 

• ’Hic dm mess of corn ’ Swift - 2. Fondness; 
nearness to the heart or afteciioiig; great 
value in estimation; preciousness, tender 
love ‘Tlie (Mfi-nm of fnendshij) ' Racun 

'I he* child t(>(* clothes the father with .i dearness 
no! his due Tenny\on 

Deamfult (di*rii'ftil), a Same ns Dernful 
Dearnlyt (d(‘ni'li). adv Secretly; privately; 
iiiounifiiUy S(‘c DKKNI.Y 
Dearth (dertli), u. (SceDKAit) 1 Scarcity, 
xvhicli makes food ilear; us, a dearth of corn. 

2 Want; need; famine 

I’ll) Ihf deaith tli.it I ha\e pined in. 

P) loiigiu^ loi th.it food so long a time Shak. 

3 ilarreiincHH, i>o\erly: nieagreiiess 

Th.it dearth of plot .oid n.irro»m ss ol imauiiiation 
wIikIi iii,»y be oliscrvtd m .ill tlicir plajs Dryden 

Dearthful (d('rtti'ful), a Expensive; costly; 
very dear [Scotch J 

Ve Scots, wha wish aiild Scotland well. 

It sets you ill, 

WT bitter dearlhht wmes to iiiell Burns 

Deartlculatef (dc-ur-tikTi hit), v.t. [L de, 
priv , and articiilo, to joint, artieulus, a 
joint I 'I'o disjoint 

Itoary (der'i), n A word of endearment; a 
dear ( Familiar 1 
Deas (dc'us). n Same ns Dais 
Deasil (dC'sliel). n (Cael. J Alntioti from east 
to west, necordmg to the course of the sun 
V;ii'lou8lysijelled7>t'(ii«)iY.DciV/iea/ [Scotch I 
Death (dctii). n ( a Sax death ('og Goth 
danthns, L H and l> dooil. Sw and Dan dod, 
G f(i(/--(lcuth See Dkap and DIE 1 1 'J'hat 
state of a being, nnimiil or vegetable, hut 
more particularly of an anitmil, in w'hich 
there isu total ami permam*nt cessation of all 
tlie vital functions, when the oneans have not 
only ceased to act, hut have lost the sus- 
ceptibility of renewed action. Thus the 
cessation of respiration and circulation 
111 an animal may not tie death, for during 
hyhornution some animals become entirely 
torpid, and the vital functions of some ani- 
mals and vegetables may he suspended by 
frost, but being capable of revived activity 
they are not dead 

Savf those of fear, no other bands fear I, 

N o atker deatn than thiv— the fear to die Crtrwshan-. 

In poetry and iMietieal prose death is often 

{ lersouilled and addressed or spoken of as 
f an individual 

O death, where is thy sting? i Cor, *r. 55. 
How wonderful is Death .' 

IVa/h ami tiis brother Sleep Shelley. 


Fate, fUr, fat. fall; me, met. htir; pin®. P*®: “die, uut, move; tube, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. ahune; y. Sc. Uy. 
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Love paced the thymy plot& of Paradiu:, 

Xnd all about him roll'd his lustrous eyes; 

When, turning round a cassia, full in view, 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself, first met his sight. Tetinyson. 

2 The state of the dead. ‘The gates of 
death.’ Job xxxviii. 17.— 3. The maxuier of 
dying- 

Tliou shalt die the deaths of them that are slain in 
the midst of the seas. Kzek. xxviii & 

Let me die the dtath of the righteous. 

Nuiii. xxiii 10. 

4 A skeleton, or the figure of a skeleton, 
as the symbol of mortality; os, a death’s 
head. ‘Strains that might create a soul 
under the ribs of death. Milton, The 
act of taking life unlawfully: murder. ‘ Not 
to suffer a inun of death to live ' Bacon ~ 
C Cause, agent, or iiistrunicnt of death 
‘Swiftly flies the feathered death ’ Dnjden. 

It was one who should be the death of both hi^ 
parents. Altlton. 

Deaths invisible route winged with Arc Pryden 

0 thou in.in of God, there is death in the pot 

e Ki tv. 4u 

7. Total loss or privation; extinction; as, 
the deaiJk, of memory; the death of the year. 
8 Imminent peril of death ‘ In deaths oft * 
‘2 Cor xi. 23 -9. Punishment of death; capi- 
tal punishment 

I would iiiitke it death 

I*or ,iny iii.ile thing but to peep .it us. Tettnytoti. 

10 In theol per]ietual separatum from God, 
and eternal torments: lailled tlic second 
death. Rev ii. 11 - 11 Separation or alien- 
ation of the soul from God, u being under 
the dominion of sin, and destitute of grace 
or divine life; state of being spiritually dead. 

W'r know th.it wp h.ive passed from death l»i life, 
bei auv WL- love the brethren. ijuhiiiii 14. 

12 Anything dreadful as death. 

It W.1S death to them to think ot cntert.uinng such 
doLtriiK's .‘Utertury 

-Civil death, is the separation of a man 
from civil society, or from the eiijoyuieiit 
of civil rights, as by banishment, abjuratum 
of tiic realm, entering into a iiionastery, A'c 
Death-agony (deth'ag-o-ni), n IJeuili- 
siruggle: the agony or struggle which imine- 
diatciy precedes death. 

Death-b^ (detlPbed), u 1 1'lie hed on 
which It person dies or is contiiied 111 his 
lost sickness 2 A person's last sickness; 
sickness ending in deatli 

A death’bed's a ilotector of the heart. I’/'i/wjf' 

Death-bed (dethMied). a Of or pertaining 
to a dcath-hed, lust sickness of one, or the 
rircu instances of one’s dying 

A death-bed teiunx.incf' oui'lil not iikIcimI to be 
iK'Kl"'b:d, bccdUhv it is the List lliing tint wee. in 
tlo /•/ .Utrrburv 

-~T)enth-hed expenses, in Seats law, exjieiiscs 
connected witli a person's lust sickness 
Death-bell (deth'liel), n 1 The licll that 
unnouiices dcatli ; tlic passing-iiell -- 2 A 
sound in the ears, like tiiat of a ttilliiig bell, 
snpposed liy the .Scottish peosuutiT to aii- 
liounce tile dcatii of a friend 

l) lady, 'iis d,irk, .111' 1 he ird the death-bell. 

An' I darciia g.ic yonder for gnwd nor fee Hogg. 

Death-blow (detli'hld), n 1 A blow causing 
deutli; a mortal blow 

Tier (laurel 1.1), 

^'\\wzdeath-blov.i struck the il.itcicss doom of kings. 

7 ennyson 

2 Anything wliicli extinguishes hope, or 
blights one’s prospects 

By the death-blow of my hope. 

My memory immortal grew Pyron 

Death-cord (deth'kord), n. A rope for liung- 
ing; the gallows rope. 

II.1VV I done well to give this hoar)' vet'ran, 

H ho ha*, for thirty years fought in our w.irs, 

1 o ilie death toed, unheard f ^ Patllte 

Death-damp (<leth'damp). n The cold 
clammy sweat whicii precedes death. 
Death-danoe (detli'dans), n Tlie dance ot 
death. Burke Sec under Dance, w. 
Death-fire (deth'fllr), n A luminous appear- 
ance or flame, as the ignis /atuns, supposed 
to ]n*esage death. 

And round about in reel .ind rout. 

The death-Jires d.inccd .it night Coleridge 

DeathfUl (tleth'fnl). a. l Full of slaughter; 
murderous; deslructive. 

These eyes behold 
The deathful scene Pope 

2 Liable to death; mortal 

The deathless gruls, and death/ul efirth ( hapntau 

Deathftilness (deth'fni-nes). n Ap|>earance 
of death: state of being suggestii'e of. or 
»*8<K’iated with, death. 

ch, efcain; eh, Sc. lock; e,go; j,yob; 
VOL 1. 


The whole picture (Turner's Slave-ship) is dedi- 
cated to the most sublime of subjects and impres- 
sions, ... the power, majesty, and deatJ^fuiuess of 
the open, deep, illimitable sea. Pushtu. 

Deathlfy (dethl-flY, v.t To make dead; to 
kill. Coleridge. [R^ire.] 

Deathleu (dethTesX a. 1. Immortal; not 
subject to deatli, destruction, or extinction; 
as, deathless beings; deathless fame. ‘ Qods 
there are and deathless.’ Tennyson. 

Ne'er shall oblivion's murky cloud 

Obscure hi.v deathless praise. Sir tr. youes. 

2. Unquenchable. ^DeatJtless Uiirst.* Ay- 
tmn 

Deathlilce (detliTikX a. Rt^sembling death. 

‘ Deathlike slumber ’ Pope. ‘ Deathlike 
(piiet ’ Waller. 

Deathllneas (dethli-ues), n. Quality of being 
deathly. Southey. {Rare.] 

Deathl^ (dcthli). a. Fatal: mortal; deadly. 

‘ I ' nwholusomc and deathly. ’ Udall I Rai'e. ] 
Deathly (<]eth-li). ado. 8o as to resemble a 
dead jiersoii. 

I S.IW 1 .ucy st.mdiug before me, alone, deathly pale 
Du hens 

Death-pale (deth'pal). a. Exhibiting the 
pallor of death; deatUy pale. 

I beheld him in tny dro.ims 
Death-pate, for lark of gentle maiden's aifl. 

Teutn \ou 

Death-rate (dethTat), n The proportion 
of dcatliK iiiiiong tlic iiiliabitoiits of a ton 11 
country, iVtc lii this country it is usually 
calculated at so many per thousand per 
annum; on tlic routiueiit often at one in so 
many jjcr annum 

Death-rattle (deth'rat-l), n. A rattling iii 
the throat of a dying iicrsoii. 

Death-rudkle (dcth'ruk-l). n. Death-rattle. 
(Scotch.! 

I l>eath*8-d00r (deths'dor), n A near ap- 
liroach to dcatli; the gates of death 
j Death's-head (del hs'lied), n The skull of a 
’ human skeleton, 01 a figure or painting 
rt'prusenting one 

\Vli.it m.innrr of death' \.head\\. will bee 
Wlicn il IS free 

brum tliat frc.sli upper skm Smhhug 

1 li.id r.ithrr be in<irned to ,i death's-head with ,i 
bniu* III his mouth Shah 

Death's-head moth, tir Death's-head hawh- 
moth, the largest speeies of Icpulofitorons 
insect found 111 Dritain. and systematically 
known by ilie name of Acherontia atropos 
The markings niNui the back of the thorax 
very closely reseiitbie a skull or deuth’s- 
head, hence the Kiiglish name It ineustires 
from 4 to .5 inches in expanse. It emits 
Iieeulior sounds, honiewliat resetiihiing the 
squeaking of a nioiihc, hut how these are I 
I iiroduccii naturalists have not been alile j 
sutisfucttirily to e.Yp]ain It attaeks bee- j 
' hives, pillages the honey, and disperses tiie 1 
i iniiubituiits It is regarded by the vulpir 
as the forcrniiiier of death or other calamity | 
Death's-man (iteths'mnn), u. An execu- 
tioner; u iiaiiginnn: lie who executes the ' 
extreme jieiialty of the law. 

lie's (lead; I'm only sorry 
11c had no other death i-man. .Shah 
Far more expressive than our term of exe« utiniirr 
is, their (.iniii-iit writers’) sulenui one of death' i man 
Dixraelt 

Death-SOUgll (Ueth'suf^h), n The last heavy 
breathings or sighings of a dying person 
(Scutch 1 

Heard ii.i ye the iang-drawii death umgh t The 
dea*h xounh of the Monsoiis is as hollow as .1 gro.iii 
fr.ie the giavc Plat hn-0O,i' \ Mag 

Deatb-Btroke (deth'strok), n 'J'hc stroke of 
death, u de.itli Idow Cnterulye. 
Deatll-Btruggle (tleth'strug-gli, n Same as 
Death-agoint 

Deatll-tnroe(deth'thro), n. The Jiain which 
aegompHiiics detith 

Death-token (deth'to-kn), n. That which 
jiidicutes approaching death. 

He IS so pi-jgity proud that the death-tokens of it , 
rr>—‘ No recovery ’ Shah \ 

Deathward(deth'war<l).adr. Toward death 
Beau FI 

Death-warrant <<leth'wo-rant), n l. in 
law, an oidet from the proper authority for 
the execution (»f a crltiiiiial -2 Anything 
wliicii puts an end tt> hope or ex)>ectation 
Death-watch (deth'woeh), n A small iieetle, 

J whose ticking is suppoaetl, by superstitious 
and ignorant pei iple, to prognoitic.ate death 
' It lielongs to the genus Anobium, being the 
A. tesselatum. These insects abound in r>hl 
, liousi.*s. where tbev get inbi the wckxI 
< Their ticking is only the call of the sexes 
j to each other, which. If no answer be re- 
ft, ¥r. ton; ng. sir^; VB, then; th, tAin; 


turned, is repeated in another place. The 
I general number of distinct strokes in suc- 
j cession is from seven to nine or eleven. To 
I pixiduce the sound, the animal ndsea itself 



Deatli'W Ati'h Beetle (.f./cjrjrr/itfMm) — i, Natural sice. 
'J, Magiiiticd Iliad as seen Irom uiidenioath. 

Upon its hind legs, with the body somowliat 
inclined, and boats its liead with a great 
force and agility against what it stands 
on. 

Death-wound (ileth'wimd). « l a wound 
cau.*iiiig deatli 2 In mar law, n term 
for the starting of a butt-end, or s]iriugiiig 
a fatal leak 

A ship had received her death-wound, but bv 
piimpiiig was kept aHnat for three d.iys .ifter tlx* 
time she wni, iiibtired fur. Smyth. 

Deaurate (de-g'’rut), v.t. [L. deanro, deau- 
/rifom, to gild. 1 To gild Badey fllarc 1 
Deaurate (de-a'rat), (i. Gilded. (Rare.] 
Deaurationt (de-n nVshon). n. The act of 
gliding 

Deave, Deve (dev), v t (.^w. deqfiea; Icel. 
deyfa, to deafen j 'I'o tlenfcn; to stupefy 
with noise. (Scotch J 

If mair rli.y deitiv us wi* their din, 

Or p.itr(m,ige iiitrusiuii. Purus, 

Debacchatet (de-hakkat), r I ( L. dehaechor, 
dehnerhatus, to eelelirafe tlio festival of 
llaeeims.J To rave and bluster as a bac- 
cliiinal 

Debacchatlon t (de-link-kii'slioii), n. A 
raving 

Debacle (de-lm'kl), n. (Fr di^hdele, from 
dt^hdrler, to break n)». as ice de, priv., and 
hiieler, to liar, from L baenlus, a bar. } 
1 Froperly, a sudden breaking ii)) of ice In 
a river In geol applied to any siiddon out- 
lirciik of water, hiirhng licfoic it and dis- 
liersing stones and other dcliris 2. A con- 
fused rout; :«n nncontrolhdde tligiit; a 
stampede, 

Debar (de liuF), r t pret A’, pp debarred; 
Pl>r debarring (/>iind (mr j To cut olf 
from entrance, to preeliide; to hinder fiimi 
u|iproucli, entry, or enjoyment; to shut out 
or exehide; us, we are not debarred from 
any rational enjoyment; religion debars us 
from no real jitensure. 

Their wii^es were so 1. w us to debar thrill, not 
(Uily from the iiuiirorts, but from tlie Luiimioii de- 
iciiuirs of civiii/rd hb* Pin hie 

HVN 'I’o exclude, de.prive, hinder, preclude, 
interdict, prohiiiit, sliut out 
Debarbt (de-liarb'j, V t. To tlejirive of the 
beard 

Debark (de-bark'), tJ f \Vr. di'liargiter de, 
and burgue, 11 lioat or vessel. ( To land from 
a ship or boat; to remove from on board 
any water-craft and place on land; to dis- 
onibark; us, to debark artillery (It is less 
used, rs)>eeially in a transitive sense, than 
I lUsembark ] 

! Debark (de-bark'), r.t. I’o leave a ship or 
boat and pass to tlie land; as, the troops 
debarked at four o'clock. 

Debarkation (de-burk-a'shon). n The act 
I of disendiarklng 

I Debarment (de-har'ment). n The art of 
debarring or excluding, liindranee from ap- 
pi'oach; exeliision. 

DebarraBB (de-bu'ras). v. t ( Fr debarrasser, 
to clear; to disentangle ) To free from em- 
barrassment or entunglenieiit; to disem- 
barrass Brier Bev (Rare j 
Debase ((le-lrns').)) t pret A'p)i debased ;ppr 
debasing \De mu\ base.i To reduce from 
a higher to a lower state, to reduce or 
lower in <iua1ity, jiurity, value, dignity, 
charae.ter, and (lie like; to degrade; to viti- 
ate; to adiilteraU.*; to abasis; as, to delmse 
gold or silver l»y alloy, to debase the ebar- 
aetiir byenine; to debase the mind liy fri- 
volity, to debase style by vulgar words. 

‘ 'I'o debase religion with frivolous disputes * 
Hofker 

PliMsurr ami sensuality debase men into beasts 
Proome 

—Abase, Debase, Demrade See under ABAKE 
Skn To humble, degnule, depress, lower, 
disgrace 

Debased (de-bast'), p and a l Reduced 
in estimated value; lowered in estimation; 

w, urig; wh, uAig; zh, anire - See KKY. 
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reduced in purity, flueneu, quality, or 
value; adulterated; degraded; rendered 
mean or despicable. 

2. In her. applied to any- 
thing turned over or 
downwards from its pro- 
per position or use. 

DelNUwment (dd-b&s^ 
moiit). n. 1. The act of 
debasing ; degradation ; 
reduction of purity, flno- 
ness, quality, nr value; 
adulteration; as, debase- An escutcheon de- 
ment of coin. -2. A state Uised. 
of being debased; de- 
gradation; as, debeuement of character. 
Babaser (d£-bas'6r), n One who fiobuses or 
lowers ill estimation or in value; one wliu 
degrades or renders mean; that which de- 
bases. 

Bolmflllgly (dS-biM'ing-li), adv. So as to 
debase. 

Bebatable, Debateable (de- bat' a -hi), a. 
[Bee DkiiatK J That may lie debated; dis- 
putable; subject to controversy or conten- 
tion; ns, a debatable question. 

Til** liiir which liiiiiri(icd tlu* royal prcrojrntive. 
though ill griier.ll siiAir iriitly (.iear, hiid not any- 
where iiecii lir.iwii with .lui iiracy .-inil dt&tiiK tnrsi. 
Thrr< w.is. thrrrfnrr, iinar tlic border ioiue dehat- 
able ground on whn li in(-ur<>ioiis iiinl reprisals con- 
timti'o tn t.ikr pl.K r, till, after ages of strife, plain 
and durable I indiiiarks were .it length set up. 

Mm an! ay 

Debatable latui, a tract of land between 
tbc Ksk and .Sark, claimed by both Kngland 
tiiiil .Scotland, nnd for a long time the sub- 
ject of dispute. This tract of bind was the 
hotbcil of thieves ami vagabonds. 

Debate ((ie-lmt'). n (Fr dehat tie, and 
baftre, to lieut. BeeBATTKK.] 1. Contention 
ill words or arguments, discussion for eluci- 
dating iriiili, argument or reasoning be- 
tween persons of dilYereiit opinions; liispute; 
cuniroversy, us. tile debateH in parliament 

Where once we held debate, » hanil 

<)( yiniihfiil Irlc’iHls, on luitid and .irt. TeHnysan 

2 Quarrel, strife; contonthm; light; contest. 

llrhold, ye f.ist for strife and debate. Is Iviii 4. 

In (he d.iv of Trinity next ensuing was n Krc.it 
debate, and in that murder there were slain 

ffiiirsi ore Kob a/ Uiotti. 

Hot i|U)'stton fieri e Mild proud rejily 
(•.i\< siKn.il hoon of dire debate .S«r //' .See//, 

3. t Subject of discussion ‘Statutes nnd 
edicts concerning this debate ’ Milton 

Debate (dO-bat'), v t pret A' pp debated; 
ppr debating 1 To contend for in words 
or arguments; to strive to inaiiitain a 
eiiuse by reasoning, to dispute; to dise.uss; 
to argue; to eoiitest. as oiiposiiig parties; 
as, the question was debated till 11 late hour 
/leha/e tliy (.iiiisr with tliv neighluiur luiiiself 
Prov xxv 0 

2 To light or contend for, to strive by arms 
for 

rile » aiisc of rdiKion w.is deba/ed with the !«iine 
ard.uir in bpaiii .is on the pIhiiis of Palestine 

Prt\catt 

Dehatiiui Mocietit, a society for the purpose 
of debate and improvement in extcmporaii- 
eiiiiMSiieakiiig Argue, Dispute, Debate .s«e 
under .ViiGiiK 

Debate (de bat'), r I 1 To deliberate, to 
discuss or cxainine dlfforent arguments in 
tlic iiiiud 2 To dispute i To engage in 
coiiiimt, to ngbt Chancer 
Debatefblt (dcdiat'fiiD. a 1 Full of con- 
ttMiliou-.contebted * />cb(ifi*/iil strife ' 
eer 2 Quarrelsome. conU’iitious, 'Sode- 
bate/nl and coMteiitlous ' Udall 
Debatel^yi (de-liat'ful-li). adv With con- 
tention 

Debatementl (dc-Iiat'ment). n contro- 

versy, tlelilH^ration ‘ Without debate inent 
further, more or less ’ Shak 
Debater (de-bat V<r), n One who debates; a 
disputant: a coutrovertist 
Debatlngly die bat'ing-li), adv in the 

manner of liebate 

Debauch (de-bacli'), r,t (Fr d/baueher,%o 
deliauch -ile, and O Fr baiie/ie. a workshop, 
in modern Saintonge dialet'i a task The 
original tnoaniiig would therefore Ik> to 
draw one away from his work or duty The 
origin of bautMe is unknown 1 1 To cHimmt 
or vitiate; as. to debauch a prince or youth; 
to debauch good principles 'Her pride de- 
bit iirberl her Judgment' Coudeg -2 To cor- 
rupt with lewduess; to bring to be guilty of 
uuchastity ; to seduce ; as. to debauch a 
woman n To ilraw away or lead astray 
from ilut> or allegiunce; as, to debauch an 
army ''I'o debauch a king to break his 
laws.’ Drgden 

Debauch (do-laieh’). v i. To riot; to revel 


Debauch (dd-bgchO, n. 1. SxceM in eating 
or driukiug; intemperance; drunkenneM; 
gluttony; lewdness. 

The first physicians by dtbaueh were made; 

Excess beg.'iii, and sloth sustains the trade. Drydnt, 

2. An act of debauchery. 

Silciius. from hit. night's debauch 

Fatigued and sick. CdwUy. 

Debauched (de-hachr), j>. and a. Corrupted; 
vitiated ill morals or purity of character; 
given to debauchery: characterised by or 
characteristic of debauchery, os, a very de- 
bauched person: a debauched look; a man 
of debauched principles. 

DebauChedly (de-hgch^ed-li), adv. In a pro- 
fligate manner. 

Debauchedneai (de-bgcli^ed-ncs). n. In- 

tem]ieruiicc. 

Debauchee (de')H>-sh£X n- A man given to 
iiitemiieraiufe or bacclianalian excesses; a 
man habitually lewd or profligate. South. 
DebauCher (de-hgch'br). n. One who do- 
bauchos nr corrupts others; a seducer to 
lowdness or to any dereliction of duty. 

You r.\ii makf* a story of the simple victim and the 
rustic debaucher. Lamb. 

Debauchery (de-bgch'b-ri), n. 1 Excessive 
indulgence ill sensual pleasures of any kind; 
gluttony; intemiieraiice; sexual immorality; 
unlawful indulgence of lust ‘ Oppose de- 

bauchery by temperance ’ Sprat - Cor- 
ruption of fidelity ; seduction from duty ( 
allegiance. 

The rr|iubltc of Paris will endeavour to complete 
the of the army. Httrkt. 

Debauchment (de-bgcli'ment). n The act 
of deliauchiiig <ir (‘orruuting ; the act of 
seducing from virtue or duty. ' The ravish- 
ment of chaste inaidcnH, or the debauck- 
uient of nations ’ Jer. Taylor. 
Debauchnesst (de-boch'nes), n. Tlic state 
of being debauched. 

Debelt (dc-bel'), v.t IL d(‘iir2{o, to subdue. 
Hee Deuella'TE ] To buIhIuc; to expel by 
war. 

Him long of old 

Thou didst debe/, and down from heavi 11 i.-ist 
Attl/on 

Whom Hcniilcs from out his realm dehelled 

tCarner. 

Debellate t (de-lfeFlat), p /. (L debello, dc- 
beltutvm, to bring a war to an end, to sub- 
due - de, priv . and hello, to (*arry on war, 
from helium, war i To subdue 
Debellation t (dc-lMd-bVsIuui). n The act of 
ooiiqucriiig or subduing 
De bene esse (dc lM'>'ne es'se). [X.. ) in law, 
for wliut it is worth; conditionally, ns, to take 
an order or testimony de bene t».w, tlmt is, 
to take or allow It for the present, but sub- 
ject to he siipprcmed or disallowed on a 
further or full exainiimtion 
Debenture (de-beirtur), n [O Fr. debentur, 
a receipt granted by tlie offleers of the court 
on receiving their salaries- - so called la‘- 
enuse those receipts Ifegan with the l^itin 
words Debentur uiihi. There are owing to 
me. Debentur is the 3d pers. pi. pres iml 
irnss. of the verb debeo, to owe 1 1 A writ- 
ing acknowledging u debt; a writing or cer- 
titkate signed by a public uffleer as evidence 
of H debt due to some person; speeifleally, 
a deed or mortgage charging certain pro- 
perty with the repayment of money lent by 
a person thendn named, and with interest on 
the sum lent at a mveii rate X'he granting 
of delientiircs is frequently resorted to by 
public eom])unies, as railway compunies, to 
raise money for the prostM'ution of their 
undertaking, the whole undertaking lieing 
mortgaged for the money lairrowed - 2. In 
the cuetomM, a c*ertillcat»* of drawback; a 
writing whtcii states that a iiersou is en- 
titled Ui a certain sum from the govem- 
iiiont <111 the exportation of spoeitied goods, 
the duties on whieh had been paid. - 3 In 
some government departments, a term used 
to denote a kind or bill by which the goveni- 
nient is charged to pay a creditor nr his 
assigns the money due on auditing his ac- 
count Brande 

Debentured (dt^-bcn'tflrd), a Entitled to 
drawback or debenture; secured by deben- 
ture. goods, gomls for which 
a delienture liaa been given as being entitled 
to drawboi'k 

Debllet (deliil), a [1- debiiis, weak ] Re- 
j taxed; weak; feeble; languid; faint; with- 
' out strength *Bi>me debife wreti'h.' Shede. 
DebUitant (d^-bint-ant), n. In med. a 
remedy exhibited for tiie purpose of reduc- 
ing excitement 

XteUlltllte (ik-hil'i-tktX v.t. pret. & pp de- 
bilUaUni; ppr dcbUUatiug. (L debUtto, ds- 


btltofum. tocripple, to weaken, tromdebili$ 
weak.] To weaken; to Impair the etrnigth 
of; to enfeeble; to make faint or languid; 
as, intemperance dMrilUates the organs of 
digestion. * V arioiu ills debilitaU the mind. * 
Jenyns.--&YV. To weaken, enfeeble, relax, 
enervate, bring low. 

Debiutatilig <^£-bill-tat-ing), a. Tending 
or adapted to weaken. 

Debilitation (de-biri-ta'^shon). n. The act 
of weakening; relaxation 
DebWty (do-bil'i-ti), n. [L debilitas, weak- 
ness, from debiiis, weak.1 Relaxation of 
tile solids; weakness; feebleness; languor 
of body; faintness; imbecility; as, morbid 
sweats induce debility. 

Methmks I am partaker of thy passion, 

And In thy case do glass my own debiti/y. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

•—Debility, Infirmity, fmbeeUity, all imply 
a want of strength. Debility is almost 
always applied tti ])hysical weakness; in- 
firtnUy and imbecility both to bodily and 
mental weaknesses. i>r{»t7i7y,ageneral bodily 
weakness; infirmity, a Icaial and accidental 
weakness, bodily or mental; imbecility, 
general weakness of the w'hole system, 
chiefly, however, mental weakness. 

The iiiconveiiienrps of too strong a perspiration, 
which arc dtbtli/y, faintmgs. Arbu/hno/. 

Sometimes the r.-iccs uf men miiy be depraved by 
the of birth Templt. 

Cruelty argues a meanness of courage and tmbt- 
t ilt/y of iiiina. Ttmfle. 

Debit (debit), n. fl' dehitum, fnim debeo, 
to ow'e. composed of de, not. and habeo, 
to have-not to have, or to have lost the 
poRBcsBion of.] 1. That which is entered in 
an account as a debt; a recorded item of 
debt; as, the debits exceed the credits.— 
2. Tliat part of an account in which is en- 
tered any article uf goods furnished to one, 
or money paid to or on account of one; as, 
place that to mv debit— Debit side, in book- 
keeping, the left-hand side of an account. 
Debit (deb'it), v t. l. To charge with as a 
debt; as. to debit a purchaser the amount 
of goods sold. 

Wi> may consider the provisions of heaven as an 
universal hank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, 
and every man dtbi/ed or creditcil for thclast farthing 
he takes out or brings in Tucker, 

2. 1'o enter on the debtor side of a book; as, 
to debit the sum or amount of goods sold. 
Debitor t (deb'it-(*r), n A ilebtor. -Debitor 
and creditor, an Hccutint-ketq>cr; an account- 
book. Shak 

Debltii]nliiizatlon(d0-bi-tu'min-iz-&''8hon), 
n. The act of freeing from bitumen. 
Debltumlnlze (du-bi-tu'niin-i%), v.t prot. A 
pp debituvunized; ppr debituminizing. To 
deprive of bitumen. 

Df^olal (de-lila), n. (Fr, from L.L. debla- 
dare, to lake away grain- de, from, and 
L L. bladum, grain, L. ablatvin.] In fort 
the ((iiantity of earth excavated from the 
ditch to form the parapet See Kenblai. 
Debonair (de-bu-nai''), n (Fr dt'bunnaire - 
de, from, bon, good, and aire (L area), place, 
extraction; hence, disposition.] Chumeter- 
ized by courtesy, nffanility, or gentleness; 
elegant; well-bred; winning: accomplished. 

Si) Liuxiiin, blithe, ami dehiuiair. MiUen 

Debonalrlty.t Debonalrtyt (de-bo-nkr'i-ti, 
de-bO-nar'ti). n Gentleness; courtesy: de- 
bonairness Written also Driiojfflirfee. Chau- 
cer. 

Debonairly (de-bo-iiarii).adc rourteously; 
elegantly, wiuningly; with a genteel air. 
DetenalrneSB (de-lid-iiar'ncs), n. Courtesy: 
gentleness; kindness; elegance. ‘With lul 
the gaiety and debonairness in the world.* 
Sterne. 

Deboeb t (de-bosh'). V t (Corrupted from 
debaifcA.] 1 To debauch *A debiohed 
lady.' Beau, d* FI -2. Fig to B|K>il; to 
dismantle; to render unserviceable. 

Last year his barks and gallics were debethed. 

Fuimui 7 'rvei (old play, l6'53). 

Sometimes written Deboish 
Debouch (de-bbsli'x V t. (Fr. d^houeher, to 
issue from— de, ana bouche, mouth: L btwea, 
the cheek.] To issue or march out of a 
narrow place, or from deflles, as troopa. 

From its summit he could descry the movements «f 
the Spaniards and their battalions debouching on the 
plain, wUh scarcely any opposition from tiic French. 

Prescatt 

D6b0UCh4 (da-b6-8h&). n {Fr Bee DE- 
Bourn ] An opening: demand; hence, a 
market for goods. 

Debouchure (da-bo-sliur), n [Fr.] The 
month or opening of a river or strait 


Fftte. fir, fat, fgU; mil, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not. mbve; tilbe. tub, bull; oil, pound; fl. Sc. abtene; y. Sc. fey- 
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DBGABBONIZATIOK 


D^mridODMlIt (da-bred-maA), n. [Fr. d«. 
Imder, to uiibridle. See Briaue.] In mrg 
an unbridling; the enlargement of gun-shot 
wounds by cutting one or all tlie parts im- 
plicated, as the skin, the muscles, &c. 

iMlirlB (da-br§),n. [Fr., from di, L. dig, 
asunder, apart, and briser. to break. See 
BRUISE.] 1. Fragments; rubbish; ruins; as. 
the dibrig after a conflagration, a railway 
collision, or the like; the debrig of an army. 

Your grace is now disposing of the tUf-rtf of two 
tishopncks, among which is the deanery of l-enis. 

2. In ffeol. any accumulation of broken and 
detached matter, as that 
which arises from the 
Witste of rocks, and 
which is piled up at their 
base or sw'ept away liy 
water; or a drifted heap 
of animal and vegetable 
matter. 

DetmiiBed (de-brOzd'), 
pp. In her. an epiUiet 
applied to an animal 
wiiich seems restrained 
or debarred its freedom by having any one 
of the ordinaries laid over it. 

Debt (det), n. {O.Fr debte (now dette). L 
tlebita, things due. See DEBIT ] 1. That 
which is duo from one person to another, 
wliether money, goods, or services; tiiat 
which one person is liound to ]iay to or per- 
form for another, that whicli one is oldiged 
to do or to suffer; a due: an oliligation; us, 
the dehtg of a bankrupt; the debtg of a iiolile- 
mun; he has paid tlie debt at nature 

When you run in you give to .mother power 
over your liberty. Fraukltn. 



Debruiscd 


My deep deM for life preserveil 
A uet 


betier meed h.id well di served Sir //' Sa'tt 
Your son, iny lord, li.is paitl .i soldier's debt Shah. 

2. In lauf.un actiati ta recover a siiiii <»f moiicv 
alleged to lie due.— S A dut.v neglected oV 
violated, a sin of oniission or of comniission, 
a trespass; a sin i 

I-orgive us our Lord s t'rayi r 

I>ebtedt(det'ed),p and a. Indehted; obliged | 
‘ I stand debted to tliis geutleiimn * ShOc , 
Debtee (det-e'), n In law, a creditor, one 
to whom a debt is <lue. 

Debtleas (det'les), a Free from dtdit. 
Debtor (tict'er), n [L debitor, a delitor ] 
Tlie person who owes another t*trher money, 
goods, or services; one uho lias received 
from another an atlvaiitage of any kiiitl 

III Athens an iuhoU flit debtor lifcaiiic sl.i\«« tolas 
rrfditor Miyotd 

ldiiituf<'Ar<ir'tothc(«rffksaiidli.irli.m.uui Koui i 14. 

He lb a to do the wliolf I.'iw, («al v 3 

- - Debtor side ttf an account, the part of an 
account in winch debts are clmiged. See 
i IE BIT 

DebuUltiont ide-liu-li'sboii), a [L dr', and 
hnllire, to litibble, from bulla, a Imiilde | A 
liiibbling or seetlimg over Hailey 
Deburse t (de-bers';, V t [See Dl.SHllK.SK ) 'Jo 
disburse, to pay. 

A certain sum was proinised to be p-iid to the t.irl 
of Oriuond in cunsideration of what he li.id debur\fd 
for the army J.udlow 

DdbUt (da-bU). n. [Fr.— de. ami but, murk, 
iiiitt The woril has its meaiiiiig from Die 
liowl being brought from tile butt on one 
eommcneiiig to play at liowls j Beginning; 
entrance upon aiiytliiiig, first atirmipt; first 
step; hence, first appearance before tlie 
public, as that of an actor or actress on tlie 
stage. 

Debutant (da-hii-UlA). n [Fr] One wfio 
makes a debut; a man who makes his first 
appearance before the public. 

Debutante (da-bu-tafit), n fFr ] A woman 
appearing for the first time lieforc tlie public; 
spccitlcaJly, a feinah' i>erforiner in a theatre 
making her first appearance 
Deca- (delca) A prefix, from the Or deka, 
signifying ten. 

DecadioxiL Decacbordon (de'ka-kuni, de'- 
ka-kord- 01 ^, n. fOr deka, ten, and chorde, 
string.] 1. An ancient Greek muucal in- 
strument, triangular in sliupe, and having 
ten strings. —2 t Something consisting of 
ten parts; a bundle consisting of ten things 
bound, as it were, togetlier ‘ A deeaehordon 
of ten quodlilietical liuestions couceniing 
religion and state ’ R 
Deoacimilnated (de-kn-ku'min-at-ed), a. 
(L dc, off, and eaeumtnatiut, fMiinted, from 
raeumen, a jxiint.] Having the t^ip cut off 
Decadal (dek'ad-al), a. Pertaining U) ten; 
consisting of tens 

l^BCade, Dei^ (dek'ad, dek'ad). n [L. cfecoir, 


deeadig, Fr. decode. from Or. deka, ten.] The 
sum or number ol ten; an aggregate or group 
consisting of ten; specifically, an aggregate 
of ten years. 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep, 

1 iiro sunny deeads new and strange, 

Oni«iy quinquenniads would w« reap 
Tlie flower and quintessence of cliawe. 

Teiiuysou, 

Deeadenoe, Decadency (de-k&Mens. de-ka'- 
den-si), n. [Fr. dicadenee, L.L decadentia. 
fi'um L de and eado. Decidenee, deeidentia 
would he more correct acetirding to the form 
wliich atdo takes in classical Latin when 
coniiKiunded with prepositions.) Decay; a 
fulling into a lower state. 

The old cistle, where the family lived in their 
deeadeure. Str It' Si oft. 

Decadent (de-kiVdent), a, [Probably formed 
on the analogy of decadence (which see).] 
Decaying; tleterioraiiug 
DeCfl^On (dc'ka-gun), u. [Gr. deka, ten. and 
yOnia, a corner j In gemn a plane figure 
having ten sides aiut ten angles When all 
the siiles and angles are equal it is a regular 
decagon 

Decagonal (de-kag'ou-al). a Of or belonging 
to a decagon; having ten sides 
Decagram, (de'ku-gniin), n Tlic anglicized 
spelling of Deeagramme (which see). 
Decagramme (un-kn-gruin). n. [Or deka, 
ten, and gramme, a F'lvnch weight ] A 
Frencli weight of 10 grammes or griuns, 
ei|mil to f> 041 tlmnis avoiriliipois, each 
gnunine lieiiig etinal to ir>‘4B24ii grtiiiis 
Decagyn (de'ku-Jm), u |Gr deka, ten, and 
gynr, u female ] In W u phuit having ten 
pistils 

Decagynia(de-ka-ji'ni it), a jSeeDEC.MiYN ) 
'I'lic nani(‘ given by Linmens to t]ios('oriiei*s 
of plants ill his system wdiicUliuve ten )iistils 
Decagynlan, Decagynous («le-kii-ji'nbaii. 
de-kaj’in us), a in hot having ten pistils 
Decahedral (de-ka-lie'dral), a. Having ten 
sides 

Decahedron (de-kadic'dron), n. (Gr deka, 
ten, ami hedra, a seat, a liust* | jii geom a 
flgiiie or liod> having ten sides 
Decalanea (de-ka'm'-n or de-kHs'iie-n), a 

I After Iteeaisne, a French botanist ] A genus 
of idaiits, mit order Lnrdizitiialiiceie. dis 
eovert'd on tlic Iftinulayiis, 7(KNI feet above 
tlio scit, remarkable ns the only tneinber of 
the order not a cliinlier It sends ii]> sevt'i’u] 
erect stalks like walking -sticks, liearlng 
leaves 2 ftqit long Its fruit, which re 
seinides a short eiteiimiicr, is intlutalde, and 
eaten iiy the Lepclias of Sikkim lu the 
Himalayas 

Decalcillcation (de-knl'si fl-ka"Khoii), n 
'Phe reimnal of ealeiireoiiH matter, as from 
lioiies, spe« ifleally, in dmtistrg, the removal 
of tlie hardening element of the teeth by 
cheniieal iiifliieiiec 

Decalcify (de-kal'si-fi). r t [L dc. priv , iiinl 
ealx, Ciile.ig, lime, ehalk | Totlepnveoflime, 
as bones of tlit'ir luirdeiiiiig matter, so as to 
reduce them t»* gelatine See Dki'ALCJEK’A- 
TloN 

Ddcalltre (dsi-ka le-tr), ?», [(Jr deka, ten. ■ 
ami Fr litre ) A Frencli ine-asiire of capa 
city, contairimg 10 litn*s, or 010 27 ciibie 
niches, e<|ua] to 2( impeiial gulhnis nearly 
DecalOgl^ (de-kul'o-jiHt), n [See Deca- 
mmU'E I Due who explnitis the deralogiie. 
Decalogue (delca log), n [Gr deka, ten, 
and logon, speeidi I 'Phe ten eoTnimindments 
t»r piitcepts given by <Jo<l t«» Moses at .Mount I 
Sinai, whieli were originally written on two 
tables of stone 

Men who c.in hear the /teutfo/^ne, ,iii«l fi.pl 
No self rrproarh. It ordMvorth 

Decameron (de-kanPe-rnn), n } Fr . from 
Gr deka, ten, and hetnrra, a ilay | The 
^glicizetl name of the eelebrateil eolleetioii 
of tales by Boccaeeio. wliirh eonsists of 
KKi stories, ten tif wbieh are told on eaeh of 
ten days liy seven ladies and three geiitlo- 
nieri who liad tied from Klorenee ta a coun- 
try house* during the plague of 1»4H 
Decameter (tht'ka-me-U^r or dc-kam'c-t/*r), 

II English form of DicAimetre (which sec). ' 
Ddcamitre (da-ka-ma-tr), n. [Gr deka, tew, 

and metron, measure ] A Fiwiich measure 
of length, consisting of 10 metres, and equal 
Uy H03 7 English inches or 32 8 feet. 

Decamp (dc-kamp'). V t [Fr dicamjyer—de , 
from, and camp, a camp. J 1 I'o remove or 
depart from a l amp or camping ground, bi 
march aft ; as, the army decamped at six 
o'cliK-k 

The aroiy of the King of Portugal was at Fdvason 
the ^7nd of the last month, and would decamp on the 
'.< 4 th iat/er 


2. In a general sense, to depart: to take one's 
self off; as, he decamped suddenly. 

The fathers wen* ordered to dnam/, and the 
liuuse was once ngniii < onverted into a tavern. 

o.i/tfxwfiM. 

Decampment (de-kamp^ment), a. De- 

juirture from a camp; a iiiarcliiiig off. Heeg. 

Decanal (dc'kan-al), a. (Sec DEAN.] Per- 
taining to a dean or dcaiier>'. • Decanal 
ri'sitleuce.’ Churton 

Decander (dc-kun'dcr), n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and aner, a mule J In but. a plant having 
ten stamens 

DecandXla (de-kiuiMi'i-a), a. pi. Tlio tenth 
class of plants in tlic artificial system of 
Linmeus. The plants liuvc ten stamens, and 



Dec.itulria {C trasftum oifuaheum). 


one, two, tlirco, or more pistils It includes 
DiantliiiH, l<ychiiis, ('orastium, Saxifrugn, 
Sudnm, Dxiifis, Arc. 

Decandrian, Decandrous (<ic kan'dri-an, 
dc-kaiPilrus), a. Xwhot Ini viiig ten stamens. 
Decane (dc-kan'). n. ) A hydrocnrhoii 

of amyl (('..Hn), ami tlie oiil> form in wliieh 
this radical can lie made to exist in the free 
state Sec Amyl 

Decangular (dc-kaiig'gn-l^r). n [Gr deka, 
ten, ami K angular. \ Having ten Hiigles, 
Decant (tle-kant/). et |Fr deeauter, to 
I (Icciiiit de, and canter, from ti Fr eunt, a 
run. an cilgc, from L eanthnn, the tire of a 
wlicel, Gr. kanthon, a folloe Dr it may per- 
hajis lie from 1,. L decanetare t/i', ami ean- 
eta, Fr. eanette, a little can, from L eanua, a 
reed | To pour otf gmitly, as iliiuor from 
Its Hcdinicnt, or to pour from out' vi'ssel into 
another, a.s, U^deeunt wine 
Decantate i (de kant'at), r t 'i'o ticeiiiit. 
Haxter. 

Decantation (df'-kaiit-u'siion), n 'Phe act 
of [Hiiiniig litinor gently from its lees or 
Hcihnieiit, or from i.ne m’SHid into another 
Decanter (de-kiuii'er), n 1 . a vessel nsud 
to deeiiiit litinorH, or for receiving decanted 
liquors; a glass vessel or bottle used for 
holding wine or other litinors for filling 
the diinkiiig-glasses 2 Due w ho decants 
lifinors 

Decaphyllous (de-kaf'il lus), a |Gr. deka, 
tell, amip/ij/fbm, a leaf I lu hut having ten 
leaves’ appJit'd to the perianth of ffowei's. 
Decapitate (de-kap'ft at), e t pret Av pp. 
deeapdated; pyir decapitattng de- 

capitu, decapitatatn, to behead L de, and 
eaput, hemi | 1 'I'u lieheiul; to cut off the 
head of 2 'Po remove, from oiliee sunnnar- 
ily [t lilted States, eolloq [ 

Decapitation («le-kap'lt-a"Hhoii), n The act 
of btMieadiiig 

Detmpod (<ic'kH-pod), a |Gr f/eA-a, ten, and 
ptaig, podoH, a foot | 1 Due of an order of 
crustueeaiis having ten feet 2 Due tif that 
division of tlie entile fishes wlin-li have ten 
prehensile arms 

Decapod (de'kn-pod), a Having ten feet: 

liehiiiging tt» the Deeiqioda 
Decapoda (de-kap'o-da), n pi j See DECA- 
POD | 1 The highest order of I rnstaeeaiis, so 
called from havingfivt pan h of legs 'Pheyare 
subdivided into itriiehyiira, or sbort-tailed 
decapods, to winch the iiiiim' ('rabs has lieeii 
given, Miicruru, or long tailed, inel'.idiiig 
the shrimp, lolister, prawn, erH>fiHli, iVe. ; 
and Anomnra, of which the hemiit-endi is an 
example 2 Due of the twfi divisions of the 
dibranchiate cuttle-fishes (the other being 
the Detopoda) lliey have two arms longer 
than the other eight, and bear the suctorial 
discs only at the extremities 
Decapodal, Decapodous (fle-kap^>-da1. de- 
knp'o-diiH), a lielongiiig to the order at 
decapods, having ten feet 
Decarbonate (de-kar'bon at), v.t [iTeflx 
dr, priv . and carbonate ) 'I’o deprive of car- 
iMiiiie acid 

Decarbonliatlon (d£'kkr'lKm-iz-a"shon), a 


ch, eAain; Ch, Sc. loeA; g,po; j,job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sinfir; TH, (Aen; th, f/iin; w, trig; wh. wAig; zb, anire.->See KEY 
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DXCBinrEAlJZAXEON 


The proceae of depriving of carbon; aa, the 
demrbonixatwti of castdron, a proceia xe- 
sorted to in order to convert caat*iron into 
steel or to reduce it to the state of malleable 
iron. 

Decarbonlxe (d6'kllrTK>n*lr.X v.t pret. A pp. 
(U^rhmited; ppr deearbonistittg. [De and 
earbonize.] To deprive of cai'wn; as, to 
deearbonize steel. 

Dacard t (d&-knrdO, v. t To discard. 

You have cast those by, duarded them. FMcktr. 

Deoardlnalise (dd-kllr'din-aMx). V.e. \De 
and cardinal. J To remove from the rank of 
cardinal. 

Decaatidh (delca-stlk), n. [Or. deka, ten, 
and ztiehos, a verse.] A poem conaiiitinK of 
ten linos. 

Decastyto (delca-stll). n. [Gr deka, ten, 
and ati/log, a column.] A ]>oi*tico or ctdou- 
nado of ten coliitntis 

Deoaatyle (de^ka-Htil). a Decorated with 
tir having ton columns ; os, a decantyle col- 
onnade. 

Becaayllatolc (de'ka-rii-iHi)"ik), «, fdr 
deka, ten, and nyllahP, a Hyllaldc.] Having 
ten HyllaldeM, aa, u dccaKyltubit verse 
Decay (de-ka'), c.t lO.Kr demer, Vr deeaz- 
er; It deeatUrr, from L dr, down, and cado, 
to fall I 'I'o gradually from u aound, 

} >roBi>eroiiK. or perfect stoic, to a Icmh per- 
ect state, or toward weakness, or dlssolti' 
tion; to Itecoiiie weaker; to become deeoni- 
iK)se<l or eorni)ited; it) rot, t«» be gradually 
inir>uircd , to waste away; as, our bodies 
decay in old age; our strength decays. 

The w*jo«I'i dtvay, the woods deeay, and fall. 

7'enfiysoti 

III f.ires the land to h.«siening ills a prey. 

Where wealth ar. cumulates atwl iiieii dtftty. 

(nddsmtih 

The g.irKiiids fade, the vows are worn away, 

.So d«c'. her love, and so my liopes defay. Pope. 

H\n. '!’<» deeliiic, deteriorate, degenerate, 
waste, wither, fade, rot, moulder, fail. 
Decay (dc-ka'), v t To cauttc to fail; to im- 
pair; to tiring to a worse state. |Kare.] 
Infinnitv. that detays the wise, doth ever tii.ikc 
Iwtter the fool 

Decay 0 It^'ka'), n l Gradual failure of health, 
strength, Houndiiess, prus|>erity. or any 
species of exeelleiiee or porfection; decline 
til a worse or less perieei state; tendeiiey 
toward dissolution or extinction; u stoic of 
depravation or dimliiutioii; decompoMitinn; 
piitrefuetion; ns, the decay of the iiotiy or 
minti; the decay of virtue; the decay of an 
empire 

If thy In other lie waxen poor, and fallen into demy. 

■ l.ev XXV 

Ills (Johnson's) failure was not to he ascriheil to 
iiitellec tii.il dei a y Afafan/a,\ 

He who hath hent him o er the dead 

l‘re the first d.iv of death is tied. 

before yVi,ri'» etfai iiii; hiigers 

Have snept ilir lines where heaiitv lingers. Pyrvn 

2. i Cause of decay 

He th.il plots to he the only figure utiiong ciphcrb. 
is the demy of the whole agt PoiOti, 

DecayednCBB (de-ka^udwies), n A state of 
iMiiiig impnii'tMi, decayed slate 
Decayer ttlu-ku'i'r), n That which causes 
decay 

DeceaBC ( tic ses' ), n I Fr dt*c^s, iiaturnl 
death, from li dreesem, departure dr, ami 
cfdo, ceMum. to go 1 Lit departure, hence, 
departure from this life, death 
Moses .Hill Mi.is, who .ipprared In glory, .ind 
xpoke oi his defea\e, whuh nr should ai coiiiplish at 
Jerukaleiii Luke ix 

Byn Death, demise, dissolution 
DeoaaM (du-ses'). T<i depart from this 
life; to die. 

ThU gentU' lady, 

big of th» gentleman, oni t limit , dereased 
Ak hr wax born 

Deceased (tld aeso, p ami <t Departed 
frtnn life; dead It is fmiuentl) used as a 
noun, the word wreon being understood ; as, 
the iteceased left his htime in gootl health 
Decedent (dd-sM'ent), a |L dfcedrHts, de- 
eedrntut, pp of decedo, to de])art de, from, 
and eedo, to go.] Departing; renioriug. 
(Hare | 

Decedent (d^-sdd'ent), n A deceased iierstin 
(American ) 

Deceit (<le-iH)t'\ n iO.E dreetpt; OVr 
deerptr, from L. decejitu*, deceit, and that 
from decipw. deeeptum Bee l)KCKf\'K ] 
1. The qiiality of laMiig de<'eitful: gnileful- 
ness; deceitfuliiess 

1 >, tii.-it deceit should dwell 
In kueh a gorgeous (Ml.ice } Skat 

2 The act of misleadittga p«*rson; the lead- 
ing of another la^rsou to believe what is 


false, or not to believe what is true, and 
thus to insuare him; any declaration. arU- 
flee, stratagem, or practice, which misleads 
another, or causes him to liclieve what is 
f^se; act of fraud; cheat; fallacy. 

My iipx shall not speak wtekednett. nor my tongue 
utter deceit. Job »*»b. 4. 

And imagine deceits all the day long. P*. xxxviU. is. 

& In late, any trick, device, craft, collusion, 
false representation, or underhand practice, 
used to defraud another.— jFVaicd. Deup- 
titm. Deceit. Bee under Kkavp. — Syn. Arti- 
fice, craft, cunning, deception, double-deal- 
ing, duplicity, fraud, guile, stratagem, 
treachery, trick, wile. 

Deoeltfui (dc-set'fol). a. Full of deceit; 
tending to mislead, deceive, or insnare; 
trlckish; fraudulent; cheating; ak,deeeUf\il 
words; dec«tf/uZ practices; deccUfm persons. 

The smiles of Joy, the tears of woe 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow,— 

There's nothmg true but Heaven Moore 

Btn. Counterfeit, delusive, designing, falla- 
cious. false, fraudulent, hollow, hypocritical, 
illnsive. insidious, insincere, trickish, wily. 
DeoeltftiUy (de-sot'fuMiX adc. In a deceit- 
ful manner; fraudulently; with deceit; in a 
manner or with a view to deceive. 

The sons of Jacob answered Shccheiii and Hamor 
his tfCAitst deceitfully Gen xxxiv. 13 

DeceltflllneBB (de-sdtTul-nes), n. Disposi- 
tion or temlcncy to mislead or deceive; the 
i|UuUty of being fraudulent; as. the deceit- 
fulness of sin; a man’s deceUfttlness may be 
habitual; the deceUfulness of a man’s prac- 
tices. 

DeoeltleBfl (de-s^tles), a. Free from deceit. 
lip. Hall (Rare ) 

DeCdlvable (dc-sev'u-bl). a fHce Degeivk. ) 

1 .Subject to deceit or imposition; capable 
of being misled or entrapped; exposed to 
imposture; ns, young iieraons are very de- 
ceivable. 'Blind and therefore deed cable ’ 
Miltou 2 t Subject or apt to produce error 
or deception; deceitful. ‘Deceieahle tradi- 
tiuiiK.' itiUvn 

Decei'VableneBB (dc-sgv'u-bl-nes). n 1 Lia- 
bleiiess to be deceived —2. IJablencss to 
deceive; deceitfuliiess ‘All dccrioablcncss 
of unrighteousness.’ 2TheH. ii 10. 
Decalvably (de-scvVbli). adv In a deceiv- 
liblc manner 

Deceive (de-s6v'), v t nret. A mi. deceived; 
pjn* deceiving , (Fr meevoir, from L. de- 
ctpUt, to take ilowTi or from; hence, to catch, 
entrap, beguile, cheat— de, <lown, and capio, 
to take. ] 1 To mislead the mind of ; 
to cause to err; to cause to lielievo what is 
false, or dislielieve what is true; to imjiose 
on; to delude. 

Take heed 111.11 no ni.in deceive yuu Mat xxiv 4 
If wc s»y wc liave nu xin, we deceive tiursrivcv 
I John I 4 

Your f.ithrr hath deierved me, and (.haiignl iny 
w.igcs ten tiinr*. (#cii xxxi 7 

2 To cause to fail in fulfilment or realizu- 
Uoi), til frustrate or disappoint. 

1 now Iwlicvrd 
The happy day apprtiacird. 

Nor an* my hopes decenffd. Drydeu. 

Jl.t To take from; to rob by fraudulcnce or 
stealth. 

Plant fruit trees in large borderti, and set thcrrin 
fine tUiwcrs, lull thin and spanngl}, lest they deteivc 
the trc«*s Patou 

4. To cause to pass pleasantly; to wile away. 

These ovcupationx oftentimes decetivd the listless 
. hour. // ordiH'orth, 

{ SYN To mislead, lieguile, delude, illude, 

, cheat, circumvent, overreach, mock. 

Deceiver (de-sev'^r), 91 One who deceives; 

; one who leads into error, a clieat; an im- 
j jiostor. 

.My father |ieradveuture will feel me, and 1 shall 
. sreiu to him as « <k:ii xxvii 12 

; Decemtier (de-semTi^r), ti. (L . fn>m dreem, 

I ten. this being the tenth month among the 
I early Romans, who liegan the year in March ] 
The twelfth and last month in the ye4ir, in 
which the sun touches the tropic of Capri- 
corn, at the winter solstice, being then at 
his greatest distance south of the etiuutor 
Deoemdentate 1 d^-sem-den'tat >. a. |L 
deeruf, ten. and dentatus, toothed.] Having 
ten iNiints or teeth 

DeoeonlLd (de-sem'fld). a (L. decern, ten. 
i and Jindo, to divide.] In bot ten-cleft ; 
i diriiTed into ten parts; liaviug ten divisions: 
' applied to twrianilis. 

Deoemlociuar (d(i-scin-]ok'&-ldr). a. [L. 
deceui, ten. and lucnlm, a little bag or cell.] 
In bot. having ten ctdls for seeds: applied to 
capsiilea 


Deoeilipedal(d£-flem'pe-dal).a. [Ldeewn, 
ten, and net, a foot] 1. Having ten feet, as 
a decapod. --2. t Ten feet in len^. Bailey 
Decemvir (de-iem'v«r), n. pL DeoemvlnL 
Deoem'Yln (di-sem'vBrz, de-8em'vi-ri> [E 
decern, ten, and v«r, a man.] 1. One of ten 
magistrates, who had absolute authority in 
ancient Rome, from B.c. 449 to 447.-2. One 
of ten men in authority or appointed for a 
special purpose. 

Deoem'Vinu (d^-sem'v^r-alX a. Tertaining 
to the decemvirs in Rome. 

Deoemvlrate (de-sem'v^r-at), n. [L decern- 
viratus, the rank or ofHce of a decemvir. 
See Decemvir.] 1 The office or term of office 
of the decemviiv or ten magistrates in Rome, 
who had absolute authority for two years.- 
2. A body of ten men in authority. 
Decemcei (do'sens), n. Decency. 'What 
with more decence were in silence kepi’ 
Dryden. 

Decency (d^'sen-si), n. (L. deeentia, comeli- 
ness, decency. See Decent.] l. The state 
or (|uality of being decent, At, suitable, or 
becoming, in words or behaviour; propriety 
of form, in social intercoui’se, in actions or 
discourse, proper formality; becoming cere- 
mony; modesty; freedom from ribaldry or 
obscenity. 

The Lunuderation immediately subsequent to the 
being of a thing, is what .igrccs or disagrees with 
that thing; what is suitable or uiibuitable to it; and 
from tilts .springs the notion of decency or indecency, 
that which becomes or niisbernmes. Soutk 

Immodest words admit of iu> defence 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

Lari 0/ Roscommon, 

2. That which is decent or Itecoming. ‘The 
external decettciesoi worship’ Atterliury. 
Byn. Decorum, modesty, propriety, suitable- 
ness, becomlnipiesB. 

Decennary (de-Bon'na-ri), n. [L dceennium, 
a period of ten yoaiv — deeem, ten, and 
annus, a year ] A period of ten years. 
Decennary (de-son'nn-ri). n (From post- 
class. L. distributive adjertivr deccmis, ten 
cneb, by tens, from decern, ten, the correct 
spoiling would therefore \Mi decenary.] In 
law, a tithing consisting of ten freeholders 
and their families. 

Decennial (de-seii’ni-nl), a. [L. drcrnnalis, 
of ten years, ten years long See Decbn- 
NiUM J1 Continuing for ten years; consisting 
of ten years ; as. a drernnial period. - 
2 Happening every ten years; as, decennial 
games 

Decennium (de-Hen’nl-um), n (L - deerw, 
ten, and annus, a year J A period of ten 
years 'These come within the present 
drernnivm ’ Uallam 

Decennoval, Decennovarv (de-sen'no-val, 
de-sen'nb-VH-ri ), a, IL aecrm, ten. and 
novetn, nine ] I’ertoining to the number 
nineteen; designating a period or circle of 
nineteen years (Rare ] 

Decent (lU/scut). a. [L. dreens, decentis, 
])pr of decct, it liccomes ] 1. Becoming; 
tit, suitable, in words, behaviour, dress, and 
cc.reinony; seemly; decorous; as, decent 
language; decent conduct nr actions; decent 
oriiaments or dress ‘Honesty and decent 
carriage.’ Hhak ‘Before his decent steps.’ 
MilUm -2 Comely; graceful; well-formed. 

A sable* Stoll* of ( yprus lawn, 

ti'vr the dti cut shoulders drawn. Milton. 

B. Free from immodesty ; not obscene; 
modest. 

Thr Eiinoiuians srem to have been of opinion 
that It was not decent for them to be stopped at the 
pcvfonnance of this rcliKtous rite gtoi tin 

4 Moderate; not large; tolerable, passable; 
respectable; as, a deernt fortune; ne made 
u very decent sort of appearance. ‘Any man 
of decent talents ’ i^tandard newspaper. 
(rollwi.) 

Itocenuy (de'sent-li), adr. 1. In a decent 
or liecomitig manner; with propriety of be- 
haviour or Bjteech; with modesty. 

Past hope of safety, ‘twas his latest care. 

Like lalling Ca*sar, decentiy to die. Dryden. 

2. Tolerably; passably; fairly [Colloq.] 

1 he greater ftart of the pieces it contains may be 
said to ne ver)' decently written hdtn. Rev 

I DeoentneBB (de'sent-nes), n. Decency. 

! Deoentrallgatlon (de-sen’tral-Iz-a^shon). ri. 
The act of distribuUng what has lieen ceu** 
tralized or brought to a conmton centre* 
speciflcally, in polities, the art of distribut- 
ing among a number of places thraughotit 
a cniwtry the administration of its internal 
affairs, as opperaed to the administration (>f 
them from one centre, as the seat of govern- 
ment. or the act of distribuUng among a 
number of individuals the |)ower in a state. 


Fate. Ikr, fat. fall; mt\ met, hbr; plue. pin; ndte, not, move; t&be, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. ahune; y, Se. fey. 
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instead of placing the whole power in the 
hands of one individual. 

Peoentxallie (de-seu'traMz). V t To distrU 
bute what has been centralized; to perform 
the act of decentralization upon 
peoeptiUllty (de-sep'ti.bin-ti), n. 'Ilie 
quality or state of being capable or liable 
to be deceived. 

Pec^vtible (d^-sep'ti-bl), a. That may be 

DecepUra (de-sep'shon). n [L deceptio, de- 
et^photiis, a deceiving, fi^om decipio, deeep- 
tum. See Deceive.] l. Tlie act of deceiv- 
ing or misleading. 

All deception is a iius.ipplyiiig of those signs, which, 
by compact or instttuttoii. were itwide tiic nic.ans of 
men's signifying or conveying their tlioughts Soutn, 

2 The state of lieing deceived or misled; as. 
incautious and inexperienced youth is pecu- 
liarly liable to fall into deception. 

We cannot unite the inconip.itililo advant.'iges of 
reality and defeptton, the cle.ir discerniiient of 
truth and the exquisite enjoyment of fiction 

A/iiotii/irt 

3. That which deceives; artiflee; cheat; ns, 
a scheme is all a deception; the world ih a 
deception - Fratid, Deception, Deceit See 
under Fuaup.—Syn. Duplicity, deceit, guile, 
fraud, trick, cheat, imposition, double- 
dealing. 

DecepilOUBt (de-sep'shus), a Tending to 
deceive; deceitful. ‘Deceptiom funtttions.’ 
Shale. 

Deceptive (d^-sep'tiv), a. Tending to de- 
ceive; having power to mislead or impress 
false opinions; as, a deceptive coiiiitcnanct' 
or appearance Deceptive cadence, in tjnt- 
gie, the close of a phrase on un> other chord 
than that of the tonic preceded by that of 
the dominant -Syn. False, delusive, illu- 
sory, fallacious, deceitful 
Deceptively (de-sep'tiv-li). ado In u inim- 
ner to deceive. 

DeceptlveneBB (de-sep'tiv-ncs). n The 
power t>f deceiving; the tendency or aptness 
to deceive 

tiv'j-ti). n A thing 
ini (Karo ] 

Alls, if he look to th< seen Powers only, he ni.tx 
as well quit the business: hts No-thing will iu'm r 
rightly issue .is .i '1 lung, but ns :i Deiepovitv. a 
Sliaiii thing, — w Inch it had better not do i 

Deceptory (de-sep'to-ri), a 'J’onding to de- 
ceive ; containing qualities or means ud- 
ajitt'd to mislead 

Decern (de-seru'). ^ I b derenio, to decree 
de, from, and eono, (iir krino, to sepa 
rate, to distinguish lioot in Ski* kv%, to 
hepurate, to know.] 1 In Scots law, to 
judge; to adjudge 

The lords de>erned htiii to give Frondraiiglit a 
new tdek of the same toinds Spotdtin,’- 

2,t To discern; to discriininato 

They tan mt nothing, nor de<.f>u wh.it in.iketli 
for them, nor what against them Craiuuer 

Decern (tle-scni'). v i in Scot a law, to <lc- 
cree; to pass judgiu'^nt; an eshcntial word 
in all decrees and interlocutors 

The sai'l lonls .mil est.ttcs of parli.unent find, rt>- 
eertt, and iletlan- th.it the said P'raii' i*-. sonictiine 
earl ol Uotliwell, lias ciiiiiiiiitted and ilont* open 
treason .Scot .lets, yas I. ii;9t 

Decemlture (do-s^^m'i-tur), n. in Scots la w, 
a decree or sentence of a court, as, 1«* re- 
sohed to apiieal against the dccemiiare of 
the judge. 

Decerpt (dfi-s^rp'). vt |L ileccrpo, to pluck 
olf ] To pluck tiff; to crop 
Decerpt t (tle-sfirpto. a Ib decerpt IIS, pp 
of decerfio, decerptuin, to croji, to jduck off 
de, off. and cnipo, to pluck ] Cropped 

DecerpUblet (de-8<>rpt'i-bl), a Thai Ilia) 
he plucketl. 

Decerptlon (de-s6rp'shon), u 1 'Hu* art of 
pulling <ir plucking off ; a cropping *J t 'I hat 
which is pulled off or separated, a fragment 
If our souls were but particles ami dregrpti.'nt of 
our parents, tlieii I must li ivf been guilty of all the 
4ins th.it ever were c-ommuted by iiiy priigctiitors 
sance Adam OUtnvilU 

Decertatlont (de-ser-ta'shon), n lb decer- 
iatio- de, and certo, to strive. I Stnfe; con- 
test for mastery Sir T Browne 
DeceBBet (dfi'ses'). n Decease Spenser 
l>eceBBlonf (de-ses'shon), n (L decessio. 
decessionis, a going away, a departure de, 
from, and cede, eessum, to go ] Departure; 
decrease; diminution. ‘ The accession and 
deeeggion of the matter ’ Scott 
Dccbarm (d^-charmO. r f ( Fr dieharmer, 
to take off a spell >See Charm 1 To re- 
move the spell or enchantment of: to disen- 
chant. 'Cured by deehanning the witcli- 
ciuft.' Ilareey 

IwchailBB^ (da-shd-sa), a. In her. same as 
DUmendter^. 


DedhriitlaillBB (dd-kds'ti-an-lz). «.e. pret. 
dL pp. dechruHaniud; ppr. deekristianii- 
ing. fDe and christianize.] To turn from 
Christianity; to banish Christian belief and 
principles xmin. 

Dedame. See Dessiatine. 

Deddable (de-sid'a-bl), a. That may be de- 
cided. 

Decide (dd-sIdO, to t- pret Si pp. decided; 
ppr. deciding. [L. deeido—de, and eogfo, to 
strike, to cut.] l.f To cut off; to separate. 

Our seat denies us traffic here. 

The sen, tou near, deetdts us from the rest 

Putter. 

2. To bring to an end; to detemiiiic. us a 
question, controversy, or struggle, by some 
recognized mode of arbitrament; to settle 
by giving the victory to one side or the 
other; to determine the issue or result of: 
to conclude; to eml; as, the court decided 
the case in favour of the plaintiff ; the reserve 
decided the contest; the fate of the bill is 
decided. 

The c]uarrel tuuLheth none but us alone; 

Uetwixt ourselves let us dettde it then SkaJb. 

l>edde (de-ald'). v.s To determine; to form 
a definite tipinton; to come to a* conclusion; 
to proiioum-e a judgment; ns, the court de- 
cided in favour of the defendant 

Who shall diet uie when doctors di>wigreeT Popt. 

Dedded (de-shFed), a 1 Well marked ; clear; 
unequivocal; that puts tut end to doubt, fn*e 
from ambiguity or uncertainty; unniistuk- 
ablc; unquestionable: os, a decided improvc- 
inont * A decided taste for science. * Pres- 
cott 

I tmd imiili L itise to reproach myself that I have 
lived so long, anil havi given no decided and publii 
pnuils of my being .i (. hristian 

P Henty, It’trf't sttetcheK 
lie had m.'itked preferences, and . . . his opinions 
were as i/e, tdid .is his prejudices I dm A’«' 

2 Resolute; det<>nnitied: free from hesita- 
tion or Wtavoring. its. a decided ehameter 
Decidedly (de-sidVd-li). adv in a decided 
or determined manner, clearly; indisput- 
ably ; ill a manner to preclude tlonbi 
Decidexneiit t (de-sid'ment), n Act of de- 
(‘iditig; decision Beau d’ FI 
Beddencei (de-sid'ens or ilcH'i-dons). n | L 
dccidens, decidenfit>, ppr of deeido, to fall off 
de, oil, and eado, fall I A falling oil 
Decider (de-sbr^r), » tine who decides; 
one wiio lieterniines a eaiise or contest i 
Deddlnyly (de suFing-U), adv in a deeid- | 
ing manner; deeldedly Browne \ 

Decidua (de-stdTi-a). n \Vor dccidun uiciu- ' 
brana, tlie membrane that falls off See ' 
IiKCiDPors ] In phiu>Uil a tneinbram' aris- 
ing from altcmtion cif the upper layer of the 
iiiueous membrane of the tiU'nih, after the 
reception Into tlie liittei of the impregnated 
ovum, the name being given to it liecniise it 
is discharged at parturition At an early 
stage of the development of the human 
ovum the decidua exhibits a threefold divi 
Sion , the layer imim*diutely lining the iiteiine 
cavity being called the dreidnu vera (true 
decidua), the second layer or that immedi- 
ately investing the embryo beinik' called the 
decidua (tumiMl-buck deetdua), while 

a third layer, or rather a spf'cial develop- 
iiiciit of part of the decidua vera, is called 
the decidua scrotina (lati* decidua). 
Dedduate (de-sid'u-at), Cl A term aiiplied 
to those inammals. uHMuii.the Qinulrumana, 
Camivoi-tt, liiset'ti^ora, t’lieiroptera, ami 
Kodeiitia, which throw off a decidua after 
parturition; or to the placenta of such ani- 
mals 

Deddulty (de-sld-u'i-ti). n Deciduousness 
Keith iRare 1 

Deciduous (de-sid'u-us), a [L deciduus, 
der.ido de, and cado, to fall 1 Fulling; not 

4 icreiiiiial or pemiancnt; sjieclflcully, (a) In 
\ot applied Ixith to trees whose leaves fall 
in autiiinii and to the leaves or other parts 
of the plant which do so fall, thus a decid- 
uous calyx is one whit'h falls along with the 
conilla and stamenM: opposed to permanent 
(/>) In zod applied to parts which fall off 
at a ceitain stiige of an animal's existence, 
as the hair, horns, and teeth of certain 
animals 

DeddUOUSnCBB (de-slil^u-us-nesX n. 'Hie 
finality of falling once a year 
Dedgnun (ile'si-gmm), n. Tlie anglicized 
form of dieigramme (which sec). 
DdeUramme (da-si-gram), n A French 
wei^it of one-tenth of a gramme. 

DecU, Dedle (dS'sit), n (Fr. , from L. decern, 
ten 1 An aspect or iKUiltion of two planets 
when they are a tenth part of the zodiac 
distant from each other 


DdoiUtre (dk-sMd-tr), n. A Fi'encli meazure 
of capacity equal to one-tentli of a litre. 
DedlUoxi (dS-slFli-on), n. A number in- 
volved to the tentli power; specifloally, ac- 
cording to English notation, a million in- 
volved to the tentli power, or n unit with 
sixty ciphers annexed; accot*dinK to the 
French notation, a thousand involved to 
the eleventh power, or a unit with tliirty- 
three ciphers annexed 

DedUlonth (do-slFli-onth), a Pertaining 
to a decillion ; having tlie mngiiitude or 
position of one of a decillion equal parts. 
DecUllOXltll (dO-siFli-onth). n The quotient 
of unity divifled by a decillion; one of a de- 
cillion equal parts. 

DcdXllA, Dedmi (de'si-ma. de'si-mi), n. 
In tnvsic, an inter\'al of ten diatonic de- 
grees, as from C to ]•], or third above the 
octave. 

Dedmal (tle^si-mal). a. [Fr . from Tj. deci- 
mus, tenth, from decern, ten ] Of or per- 
taining to decimals; numbered or proceed- 
ing by decimals; having a tenfold incivase 
or decrease: as, decimal notation; a decimal 
coinage. -- Decimal arithmetic, in a general 
sense, denotes the common system of nritli- 
metic, in which tlie decimal or denary 
scale of numliers is used, or in which the 
places of the figures cliniige their value in 
a tenfold pinportion, the value being ten 
times greater for every place more towards 
the Ich hand, and ten times less for every 
place more towarils the right In a more 
ix‘stricted sense, however, the term is applied 
to decimal fractions. - Decimal fraction, 
a fraction whose denominator is 10. or some 
ntinilier produced by the continued iiiiiUi- 
)>licatloii of 10 ns a factor, such as 100, 1000, 
A'c In the notation of decimals the deno- 
niinator is usually omitted, and to indicata 
its value a jioiiit is placed to the left of as 
iiiaiiy tlgiii*eH of the numerator ns there are 
ciphers in the denominator Should there 
not be a suttlcient number of figures in the 
numerator, us niaiiy ciphers nit« prefixed as 
supply the defleieney. Thus 

or 4|'*, are decimals, and are usually 
written 7, (W, OOa, 76, 1 76 Fnuii the nota- 
tion of dccinmls it is evident that the figure 
imniHliatcly following the decimal point 
denotes tenths, the next llgiire hundredths, 
the third thousandths. Ac Hence, the 
viiliK's of figures in decimals, as well as in 
wliolc munhers, are incnuised in a tenfold 
ratio by removing them one place towards 
the left hand, and diminished in the same 
ratio by removing them one place bi the 
right; and hence, also, all operations in 
decimals aic performed in exactly the same 
iiianiiiT as those whoh^ mimbcrs, due 
attention being paid to the position of the 
separating point Decimal measure, a nwn- 
siire the unit of which is divided into ten 
eq uii] parts - Decimal system, see M KTlilo.S. 
Decimal (do'si-mul), n Any mimher ex- 
pressed in the scale of tens; specifically, and 
almost exclusively, a decimal fruction. Heo 
under the adjective 

DeClmaliBm (de'si-mal-izni), 71. The theory 
or system of a decimal currency, of decimal 
weights, nieasures, <Vc 

Decimalization (de'sl-mal -iz-iV'shon), n The 
ni;t of rcdue.ing or causing to conform to 
till* decimal svstein. 

Dedmaliie (de'sl-mal-iz). v t l o re<liice to 
the decimal system, os, to drcutmlizc cur- 
rency, weights, measures, Ac 
Decimally (de'si-mal-li), adv. Ity tens; by 
means of decimals 

Decimate (de'si-mat). v t pret & Iip. deci- 
mated, ppr. decimating |L. decimo, deci- 
matum, to select by lot every feiith man 
for punishment, from decern, ten | 1. To 
tithe; to take the b'lith part of - 2 To 
select by lot and punish with death every 
tenth man of; us, to decimate iiii army or a 
collection of prisoners. 3 To destroy a 
great but indctliiite number of. as, the in- 
haliitunts were decimated by fever; the 
tiviops were decimated by tbe enemy's fire: 
this lost is now the usual meaning of the 
word 

It(l*ngland| had itenmated iuHf for a qumtion 
whic'li involved no prim iple, and led to no result 
F roude. 

Decimation (de-si-ma'shon), n. 1. 1 A tith- 
ing 2 A Htdeciioii of every tenth by lot, 
as for punishinetil, Ac. 

liy decimation and .1 tithed death 
1 akc thou the de.,tiiieil tenth. SMak. 

3. The destruction of a great but indefinite 
profiortioii of people, as of an army or ill- 
habitants of a country; a heavy loss of life. 


ch, cAoin; Ch, Sc. loeA; g, go; j,yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TU, then; th, thin; w. wig; wh, wAig; zh. azure.— ^See Key. 
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Dedmator (de'ii-m&t-toX n. One who or 
that which decitnatet. 

D^etmtoe (d&'*i-tn&-tr), n. A French mea- 
•ure of lon^h equal to the tenth part of a 
metre, or 3 09710 inchei. 

Bedmole (des'i-mdl), n. In mune, a group 
of ten notes, marked *10’ over the top, and 
played In the time of eight or four. 

Dedmo-MXtO (de^si-mO-seks^tO). n fl* ] 
llie size of one fold of a sheet of printing 
paper when doubled so as to make sixteen 
leaves: said of a sheet of paper or of a book. 
Written usually lOmo 

Deolphar (de-sKf^r), v.t (Fr. d^xhiffrer, to 
decipher dc, ana cMffre, a cipher. Hec 
CfPilKR.] 1. To explain what is written in 
ciphers, by finding what letter each rharue- 
ter or mark represents; as, to decipher a 
letter written in secret characters. 

ZcliiMiie, thnt HaiI the character in her heart, ronlil 
enMiy denfiker it Str /’ Stdnry 

2. To read what Is written in obHcure, par- 
tially obliterated, or badly formed i‘htirnc- 
ters S. T(» discover nr explain the nieaniiiK 
of, as of something that is obscure or dith- 
cult to be understood. ' 'i'o decipher an am- 
biguous speech ' Johmtm 4 'I'o describe 
or delineate i Ilare in this sense ] 

Ciiiilil 1 jjivi* you a lirelv represent.itimi <if jjuilt 
and liormr nii this li.trid, •tiul |>.iiiit out eternal wr,ith | 
and dettpker eternal veni'earue mi the other, then | 
might I Hhow vnt the i.iiiidituiii of a sinner he.inng 
hlliisrlf dciiieif by ( hnst South ' 

A t To find out, to detect, to discover; to 
reveal. 

Wh.nt's the news?— 

That v'ln ,irc bmh dfcifhered, that's the news, 

l-nr viil.tlns ni.irked by rnpe Shnk. 

What turds either yniir ‘inuin' nr her 'biidgett' 
the white will dm^krt her well enough SA<r>fr 

Bedpherable (de-si'ft^r-a-bl). a Tiiat may 
Ik! (U'clpiiered or interpreted. 

Dedpberer (dc si'fAr-^r). n. tine who ex- 
plains what is written in eipliers or written 
nlisciirely 

Dedpherment (de-si'ft'^r-inent), n. Act of 
decifilieriiig flUire | 

Dhdslon (de-si'/hoii). n (L. dreutw. deei- 
enmiK a cutting tiff, a decision. Met* UKriPK J 

1 f Act of separation or cutting off; detach- 
ment t»f a part; division //«. Vmrwn 

2 Iietnnninatiou, as tif a <|Ucstion or tioubt; 
flimt Jinlgnicnl or opinion in a case which 
has iiceii under tloliberation or discussion; 
AS. tile drriniuH of the iSupreute (!ourt; he 
lias considered tlie circtiinstances of the 
case uml come to ii dreieion 

Her full and cMrnesi eve 
< tver her siimw i old breast and angry « heek 
Kepi watili, u.utlng // a / i/an /'ottuviou 
8 lletermiTUitbiii, ns of a contest or event, 
end, as <if a struggle, Artdtriiiiieiit; us, the 
derieioii of a Imttle Ity arms, 

Thfir .inns .ire to tin last dnixtou bent. 

Amt furtuiu* l.iluiiirs with the vast intent Prvdrn 
4 Kc)H>rt. of tilt' o)tluioiis and tlcterniinn- 
tioiiHof any tribunal; as. reail the dmewiui ! 
of thetNuirtof King’s iteucli, of the ('ourt ' 
of .Session, A'c A The (|uality of being I 
decided, unwavering llrmness; prompt niid J 
fixed tleiermiuHtioii; ns. n man of r/eruo'rm 
Derieiou, Ih'termination, Hreittutinii Kueh ! 
tif these wimls has two incnuiiigs, -the one j 
iielng the net of deeiding, deteriiiiiiing, re- j 
solving; the other implying u hnidt of mind j 
It is ill tile bittei use that the wortls are ' 
here eoinpared Drruiion, the tiimlity of j 
niakiiig up one's mind promptly and clearly ' 
upon any dls|iuteit or diflleiilt point, drter- 
minatiun, the settling upon some line of ae- 
tioiiwith u fixed luirpose to stick to it: it 
may often be niMiriy allied to stubboniiiess; 
rrarr/iifion. tiic mental hnliitof following out ' 
with eoiistaney any eoiirse ttie mind has 
fixed upon 

M.iriiii I iilher n.is npi.ilU ilistiugiiishc'd far his 

t WiMiij't dfiKxi.'u, his stfadbist drfff tninufioti, and 
IIS llltl('Vli•lr* (. <t>tirhk 

D6Clsive (de-ai’siv). a I Having the jmwer 
or qiinlity of determining n i|iiestioii, doulit. 
eoiitest. event. Av ; final, eoiielusive; put- 
ting an end to eontroverss ; os, the opinion 
of tlie court is dectsiec of the question, tile 
victory was i/ecwiiv -2 .Marked l»y deci- 
sion or prompt deteniiiiiatioii 
A noble ini>i.inre of this attributr of thr tfirs-iJirv 
tharaclrr y A.’r.Vr 

DedBlVttly (de-srsix'-io. adv In a conclu- 
sive manner, in a manner to end dellliorii- 
tion, I'ontroversy, doubt, or contest 
DgoUdveneM (d^-sl siv-nes). n. l. llie qua- 
lity of t'lidiug doubt, coutriwersy. and the 
like: conohistveness -2 The state of lieing 
nutrkeii by decision or prompt determin- 
ation: aa, deemrenee* of character 


, DeoiiOfy (dA-iFao-ri), a. Able to decide or 
I determine. 

B0CiTllise(dfi-siTll-!xXv t' To reduce bom 
I a civilized to a wild or savage state. Btaek- 
I wood's Mag. 

' Zleck <dekX V ^ [8ame word aa D. dekken, 
Han dcBkke, O. deeken, to cover, with the 
i nouns, H dek, Han. dak, a cover, a ship's 
: deck, G. deeke, a cover, deck, a deck; closely 
akin to E thatch (Sc tAadlr). the root being 
that of L. Ugo, to cover. See Thatch ] 
l.t To cover; to overspread; to put on. Mil- 
ton.— 2. To clothe; to dress tlie person; but 
usually, to clothe with more than ordinary 
elegance; to array; to adorn; to embellish. 

The dew with spangles decked the ground. Dryden 

When, with new force, she aids her runquering eyes 
And be.'iuty detks, with all that beauty buys. 

Crnbbe. 

8. To furnish with a deck, as a vessel. 

Beck (dekX u. [See the veri> ] A horizon 
tal platform or floor extending from side ti 
side of a ship, and formed of planking 
siipiKirted by the beams, in old war | 
ships of large size there were three tiere 
of decks: (a) the lower gvn-deek, the first I 
deck in first and second rate ships; (/>) the ' 
middle deck, the second deck between the 
lower and upper decks; (c) the upper or 
main deck, tiie third deck which sustains 
the thlrrl tier of guns - Quarter-deck, that 
almve the u])per deck, reiu'hmg forward 
from the stem to the gangway - Gun- 
deek, in frigates, sloops of war, gun-brigs, 
and cutters, the main or upi>er deck, on 
which the guns are placed in buttery. - 
HaU-drek, the under part of the quarter- 
deck of a ship of war, contained between 
the foremost bulk -head of the eubin or 
ward-room and the bn*ttk of the (iuarter-< 
deck -Spar-deck, that which is continued | 
ill tt straight line from the quarter-deck to | 
the forecastle in frigates and men-of-war| 
coin'cried into troop ships -Flueh-deck, • 
a continued floor from stem to stern on 
one Hue In a fii-st-rate sliip c)f war of the ; 
old type the decks l)eiow the main or upper ; 
deck aixf successively called the middle- 
deck, gun-deck, and orlop-deck Tn clear 
the deeke, to prepare a ship for action. 

Beck (dek), a. 1 Fit to form the deck of 
H vessel : as, deck planking. 2 Jicloiiging < 
to the deck; confined to the deck; as, a , 
deck passenger 

Beck (dek), f» 1 A pack of cards piled regu- I 
Itti'ly on each other I 

Whiles he thought to steal the smgh* ten, j 

The king was slyly fingered from tin rff. A Sfiak. 

2 f A pile; a heap; a store; a lllc, as of 
papers. 

And for .a song 1 h.ive 
A iMpcr-bhirrcr, who, on all oci.iMons, 

I'or all times .md all seasons, bath siu h trinkets 
Re.wly III the deck .lAifiiwjfrr. 

- To Hweep the deeke, to take off or carrj away 
all till' stakes on a card- tabic; hence, gener- 
ally, to gain everything 

Beck*beam (dekliem), n A strong triuis- 
verse piece of tiiiilKT stretching iici-oss a 
shi]) from side to siiic, in order to support, 
the deck and rt'taiii the sides at their proper 
iiistiuicc. 

Beck-cargo, Beck-load (dek'khr-go. dek^- ; 

]6d). n Cnigo stowed uu the deck tif a 
vessel 

Becked (dekt),p and a. 1. Covered; adorned 
2 Kiirnisiied with a deck; as, a thwv-deeked 
sliip -—8 III her n temi applied to an eagle or 
otiicr Idnl when the feathers are trimmed at 
the edges witli u siimll line td another colour 

- Ih’ekrd boat, a covered lamt. witli a hold or 
cabin sheltered from the weather 

Becker (dek'^r). m l One who or that which 
diH'.ks or adorns; acox’orer: as.aialde-dcciirrr 
2 A vessel that has a deck or decks, chiefly 
in composition; as, a t\eo-decker; a threc- 
deeker 

Beck-hook (dck'hbk). n. The compass- 
timber iiolted horizontally athwart a snip’s 
Imiw, comiectiiig the stem, timiicrs, and 
di'ck-plaiiks of the fore-part 
Becklllg(deklug).n. 1 The ai't of adorning ' 
2 Omiunent; embellishment. ‘Such glo- 
rious deckinge of the temple. ’ Homiliee 
No decktuK' sets forth anything much as affection 
St*" t' Stdf e~, 

Deckle (dek^), n In paper-making, {a ) a thin ' 
frame of wood fitting on the slialiow mould 
in which the napernitlp is placed, and serving 
to rt*gulat« the width of the sheet. (6) The 
rough or raw edge of pa|>er 
Deck-load, » same AS Deck-eargo 
Beck-paaaiM;o(dek'iuis-AJXt». ApAssageon 

the deck of a vessel. 


Bedt-lNUneiiffir(dek'pAs-en-jer),n. A pas- 
senger who remams on the deck of a vesiel, 
and is not privileged to go below, or if so 
only to A cabin of an Inferior description; a 
steerage passenger. 

Bedt-Idpe (dek'pip), n. Naut an iron pipe 
through which the chain-cable is paid into 
the chain-locker. 

Befik-plimp(dek^pump).n. Apumpinashlp 
for the purpose of cleaning, Ac. In steam 
vessels, when the engine is going, these 
pumps can be connected to it. and thus 
worked for the purpose of supplying the 
boiler with water, Ac. 

Beck-sheet (dek’shet), n. Xaut. the sheet 
of a studding-sail leading directly to the 
deck, by which it is steadied until set. 
Bedf-stopper (dek' stop -er), n. Xaut a 
strong stopper used for securing the cable 
forward of the capstan or windlass while it 
is overhauled. 

Bedalm (dd-klamO. V.t. [L. deelanw, to 
practise speaking in publit^-cfe, and claim, 
to cry out. See Claim and Clamour.] 

1. To speak a set oration in public; to 
speak rhetorically; to make a formal speech 
or oration: to harangue; as, the students 
declaim twice a week. - -2. To speak or write 
for rlictoricul display: to speak or write 
pompously or elaborately, without eamest- 
tiesH of purpose, sincerity, or soimd argu- 
ment; to rant. * At least he (Milton) does 
not declaim ' J. A. St John. 

Declaim (de-klam'), V. t 1. To utter in public; 
to speak with rhetorical force; to deliver with 
inflation of tone - -2 t To speak in favour of; 
to advocate. ‘Makes himself the devU’s 
orator, and deelaime his cause ' South. 
Bedaimer, Bedaimaiit (de-kiarn'or, 
klam'ant), n 1. Gne who declaims; one « h>< 
habitually speaks for rhetorical display: one 
who attempts to convince by a harangue. 

SalluM WAS .1 goiiil historiographer, hut no good 
dectiiutter Fotketvy. 

2. One who speaks clamorously 

I oml driio inters on the i».m 
Of liberty, themselves the .sl.ives of iiist LoU’per. 

Beclalnilng (dc-klani'ing). n. The act <»f 
H)ieakiiig in rmlilic; an appeal to the pas- 
sions; a rhctoHcal harangue. 

The splciuiul declatminfis of novices ami men of 
heat. South, 

Bedamation (dc-kla-nm’shon), n. [L 
deelamatto ] 1. The act or art of declaim- 
ing or making a rhetorical harangue in 
inihlic; especinHy the ilelivery of a speech 
or exercise in oriitor>', as by the students of 
It college. Arc ; us, a public declamation; 
the ai't of deelamntion. 

The publir listened with little emotion to five 
.'irts of monotonous declatnatum Mtuauluy 

2 A Speech made in public In the tone and 
manner of an oration, a discourse addressed 
to the iviisou or to the passions; a set 
speech; a Iiuriingue - 8. A diB)ilay of showy 
rlietorical oratory, destitute or nearly des- 
tiiute of argument; that style of oratory 
which uiqieal'i rather to the cniotiom than 
the judgment, rapid, impassioned oratory; 
tile use of preif'utious rhetorical language, 
with more sound than sense; as, mere ci«- 
clamation. 

Many of the finrst p.issAgi*s in his (Milton's) coiitro- 
vrrsi.il writings .irc sunictiincs spoken of. even by 
Lwoiirablr judges, .is y St y'oktt. 

Bedaxnatori (de'klam-at-f^r), 71 A de- 
eluimer. 

Dedamatory (de-klam'a-to-ri), a [L. de- 
clamatoriue, declamatory See Declaim. 1 
1. Relating to the practice of declaiming; 
pertaining to declamation: treated in the 
manner of a rhetorician; as, r declamatory 
theme -- 2 Appealing to tlie passions; noisy; 
rhebirical, without solid sense or argument: 
as. 11 declamatory way or style. 

Declarable (<le*klar'a-bl). a That may be 
declureil or proved 

Declarant (de-klar'ant), n. One who 
dt'chm's (Rare 1 

Declaration (de-kla-ru'shon), n. [L. deela- 
ratio I 1 llie act of dcclariug, making 
known, or oimouiiciiig; afflnuation: explicit 
assertion: open expression; avowal; verbal 
iilterance; puitlieation; pmclamatiun: as. 
be declared his sentiments, and I rely on 
his declaration. 'The declaration of the 
gre.itness of Mordecai ’ Est. x. 2 —2. That 
nhich is proclaimed or declared: siwcifi- 
CHlly, the document or instrument by which 
an announcement is authoritatively made 
In x:r6 the Americans laid before Europe that 
noble Peu’arattoH, which ought to b« hung up m the 
nursery of every king and bUuoned on the porch of 
every royal palace. Buckie. 


Fate, fkr, fat. fall; mfi, met. hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tQbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abnne; y. Sc. ley. 
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8 . In tow, (a) that part of the procen or 
pleadings in which the plaintiff sets forth 
at large his cause of complaint; the narra^ 
tioii or count: in the criminal law of Scot- 
land, the account taken down in writing 
which a prisoner who has l)een apprehended 
on suspicion of having committed a crime 
gives of himself on his examination. Jtidi- 
daX declaration, in civil causes, the state- 
ments taken down in writing of the parties 
when Judicially examined as to the particular 
facts on which the case rests. (6) A simple 
affirmation substituted in lieu t>f an oath, ! 
solemn affirmation, or affidavit, which ^e ' 
law allowa in a variety of cases, such as 
those wliich relate to the revenues of cus- 
toms or excise, the ^st-offlee, and other 
departments of administration Justices of 
the peace, notaries, Ac. , are also empowered 
in various cases to take voluntary declara- 
tions in lieu of oaths, solemn affirmations, 
and affidavits •— (1. t Explanation. Chancer. 

-Declaration of rights, see under Right 
and Bill 

Declarative (de-klar'a-tiv), a. Making de- 
claration, proclamation, or publication; ex- 
planatory; making show or manifestation; 
assertive; declaratory. 

The names of things shntiKl .ilways t>e taken from 
something observalny declatahw of their form or 
nature. Hrew 

Dedaratlvely (de-klar'a-tiv-li), adv. In a 
declarative manner ; by distinct assertion, 
and not impliedly 

The priest shall expiate it, that is, tfre Atrn/irv/v Uata. 

Declarator (de-klar'a-t^r). n In Scots late, 
a declaratory actitm; a form of action in 
the Court of Session, the oldect of wliich is 
to have a fact declared judicially, leaving 
the legal consequences of it to follow as a 
matter of course; as, a declarator of mar- 
riage, of bastardy, Ac. 

Deuaratorily (dc-kla'ra to-ri-li), adv. liy 
declaration or exhibition 

Declaratory (do-kla'ra-to-riV a. Making 
declaration, clear luanifcstaiion, or exhibi- 
tion; expressive; as, this clause is declam- 
lory of the will of the legislature Declara- 
toiy act, an act or statute which sets fortli 
mure clearly and rxjdains tlie intention of 
the legislature in a fonner act -Dedara- 
tory action, in Scots law, siunc as Declarator 
(which see). 

Declare (de-klar'). V t pret & pp declared: , 

{ »pr declaring fL dcctoro, to declare - dc, 
nteiis,, and clam, to make clear, from dar- 
ns, clear Sec (’LEAK ] 1 i To clear, to 
free from obscurity; to make plain ‘ To c/c- 
r/arc this a little ’ Doyle ~2 To make know’ii 
by words; to tell explicitly; to manifest or 
communicate plainly in anyway; to exhibit; 
to publish; to proclaim 

1 will dec/are wh.it he liath done for my soul 

I's Ixvi ifj 

The heavens rfff/ur/- the glory of (, Oil Ps xix i 

3 To assert, ti> affirm; as, he declares the 
story to be false 4 To make a full state- 
ment of, as of goods <in which duty falls to be 
paid to the custoiu-bousc 
A merchant of that guild cannot declare ,it the 
custom-house nierrh.’indise brought in <iiic shi{)-Iu,i<l 
or land-conveyance of higher v.iluc than jt-wm 

- To declare one's self, to throw' off reserve 
and avow one’s opinion; to show openly 
what one thinks, or which side he ('sjaiuscs 


We .ire a consuk-r.ihlr body, who, upon a proper 
occasion, would imt fail to declare outstl-'e\ 

Addison 


Declare (de-klar'), r i 1 To make a decla- 
ration; to procliiini or avow some opinion 
or resolution in favour or in opposition, to 
make kiiow'ii explicitly some determination 
to proclaim one's self, to |iroiiounee adhe- 
sion in favour of a party, Ac : with/or<ir 

X iiist; as, the prince declared for the 
es; victory had not declared for either 
party; the allied powers declared against 
France. 


Like fawning courtiers, for su. (css they wait; 
And then come snuhng, and drmtre/^riAXi. 

Dryden 

2 In tow, to recite the causes of complaint 
against the defcmlant ; as. the plaintiff de- 
clares in debt tir trespass.— To declare off, 
to refuse to co-operate in any undertaking; 
to break off from one's party engagements. 
Ac.— 8tn. To state, affirm, aver, assert, 
asseverate, protest, proclaim, announce. 
Dedmd (d$-klard), p. and a Made known; 
told explicitly; avowed; exhibited; mani- 
fested; published; proclaimed; recited; 
open; professed; as, the declared value of 
merchandise; a declared enemy 


Declaredly (dd-klftr'ed-lix adv. Avowedly; 
explicitly. 

Declaiimeee (dfi-Uir'ed-nea), n. state 
of being declarra. 

Dedaronentt (dfi-kl&r'ment), n. Declara- 
tion. ’Adectoreinent of very afferent parts. ’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Dedarer (dd-klar'CrX n. One who makes 
known or publishes; one who or that which 
exhibits or explains. ‘A deeVater of tradi- 
tion.' Burton. 

Dedendon (dd-klen^shon), n. [L. deelinatio, 
deelinationis, a leaning from or away, from 
dedino. See DECLINE.] 1. The act of de- 
clining or appearing to decline; declination; 
descent; slom. * The declension of the laud 
from that place to tite sea ‘ Bttmet.-- 2. A 
falling or aoclining toward a worse state; a 
tendency toward a less degree of excellence 
or perfection; as, the declension of virtue, 
of manners, of taste, of the sciences, of the 
flue arts. Ac. ‘ In the latter date and de- 
clension of his drooping years.' South. 

Uiit thr fall, the rapid and total declenstim, of 
Wilkes's fame, the otter oblivion into which his very 
ii.ime has pa.s.se(l for all purposes save the remem- 
br.ttii,e of nis vices . . . this adonis also a salutary 
lesson to the followers of tlie multituile 

Jtrou^MatPt. 

3. Refusal; non -acceptance -4. In gram. 
(a) the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and 

f irouoiins; the declining, deviation, or lean- 
ug away of the termination of a word from 
the termination of its nominative case; 
change of termination form the oblique 
cases; thus, in Latin, from rex in the 
nominative case, are formed regis In the 
genitive, regi in the dative, regem in tlie 
uccusiitivc, and rege in the ablative (h) The 
rehearsing of a word as declined; the act of 
declining a word, us a noun, (c) A class 
of nouns declined on the same type; as, 
flrst or second declension.— Deele'nsUm t{f 
the needle See under DECLINATION. 
Declinable (de-k1iti'ii-bl). a Tlint may be 
declined; capable of chiuiglng its tennltm- 
tioii in the oblicpie cases; as, a declinable 
noun 

DecUnal (de-klln'ul). a. 1 Bending down- 
wiirds; declining. 2. In geol. apidied to 
the slope of Htnita from an axis 
Decllnant. Decllvant (de'klin-ant, deltliv 

ant), a In her tcniis applied to the ser- 
pent, borne with the tail straight down- 
ward 

Decllnate ('IcIditi-tU), a {L deelinatus, pp. 
of declino, deelnuitum See 1)K(MilNK 1 fii 
hoi bending or bent downward; declining: 
applied to stanieiis when they are thrown 
to Olio side of a flower, as in Amuryllis 
Declination (de-kliii-iVshoii). 71 l The act 
fir statf* of bending down; iiieliiiatioii; us. a 
ileelinativn of the head —2. A declining or 
falling into a worse state, change from a 
better to a worse condition; decay; deterio 
ration ; gradual failure or diminution of 
strength, soundiiesh, vigour, or exeelleiiec. 
subsidence , grafliiul apiTcasement , as. thf; 
deehnation of passion - ;{ A deviation from 
arightliiie, inaliteral sense; obli(|ne motion 
‘ The declination of atoms in their descent ' 
Bentley --4 licviatifiii from rectitude in Im-- 
havioiir or morals, obliquity of eondiiet; as, 
a declination from the path fif iiit(«grity 
'Every declination and violation of the 
rules ’ Sotith -- f>. Tlie act of declining, 
refusing, or shunning; refusal, withdrawal. 
•Tlie queen’s decluMtion from marriage ’ 
Stowe 6 In astrun the distance of a 
heavenly body from the eelestiul ef|iiator, 
measured on a great circle passing through 
the poh* and also through tin* body It is 
equal to the eoinplenieiit of the jiolar dis- 
taiiee of the iKuty. and is said to be north 
or south according as the isidy is north or 
south of the e<]uator (Ireul eireies passing 
tniMiigh the pob'S, and cutting the e<iiiator 
at right angles, are called circles of declina- 
tion Twenty-four eireies of declination, 
dividing the equator into twenty-four ares 
of irr each, are called hour eireies or horary 
circles ; the angle contained by any two of 
them is called an hfiur angle, and the arc of 
the equator intercepted ladwecn them is 
called an hour are - 7 In dialling, the arc 
of the horizon, contained lietween the ver- 
tical plane and the prime vcrtii al circle, If 
reckoned from east or west, or between the 
meridian and the tdanc, if reckfined from 
north or south. 8 In gfvm. declension; the 
inflection of a noun through its various ter- 
minations * DeeUnation of a noun.' John- 
son - -Declination of the compass or needle, 
or magnetic declination, the variation of Uie 
nmgnetic needle from the true meridian of 


A place. The amount of this variation Ii 
found by a declination needle ordedinometer 
(which see). 

DooUliator (de1clin-&t-6r), n. l. An instru- 
ment used in ascertaining the declination, 
as in dialling, of a plane, and in astronomy, 
^the stars.— 2. t One who declines to agree 
with another; a dissentient. 

The votes of the deeltnaters could not be heard 
for the noise pf. HacSet. 

Decllnatoiy dS-klin'a-tor-i), a. Of or per- 
t^ning to declination; characterized by de- 
clining; intimating declinature nr refusal. 
— Declinatory plea, in old Etxglish law, a 
plea before trial or conviction, intended to 
show that the party was not liable to the 
penalty tif the law, or was specially ex- 
empted from tlie jurisdiction of the court 
The plea of lieuefit of clergy w'as a deelina- 


(de-klln'a-to-ri), «. Hume as 

Declinator, 1. 

Dedlnature (de-klin'a-ttlr). n The act of 
declining or refusing ; speciflcally, in Scots 
law, the privilege which a party has, in cer- 
tain circunistaiices, to decline the jurisdic- 
tion of the judge before W'lioiu he is cited : 
used also conversely of the judge. 


The dec/t nature of that office is no less graceful 
Stcstsman um's/iifer 

Detfflne (dd-klln'), v.f. pret A pp declined; 
ppr. declining. [L dedino, to iiend down 
or aside - de, dnwm, and a liypotlieticul form 
eft no, same as Or. klinb, to bend. Root kii, 
steepor sloping, seen in L elirus See LEAN.] 
1. ’i'o leiiii downward; to tiend over; to hang 
down, ns from weakness, despondency, sub- 
mission, or the like; ns, the liead declines 
towards the earth Byron. - 2 To sink to a 
lower level ; to stoop, ns to an unworthy 
object 


l*mitt me, whose love w.ts th.it of dignity, 
to rfrt /mr 

Ifpon A wrett h, whose iiiitiiral gilts were poor 
To those of mine. Snnk. 


Is It well to wish thee h.tppyT— having known me — to 
Art /sue 

i )n .1 range of lower feelings, and a n.'irrower heart 
Ih.'iii iiiiiieT Jesfsiystm 

3 t To coiidescciul. 


He would f/frUnr even to the lowest of his family. 

Aik<.v /lutihtnsoH, 

4 To lean or (l'•vlate from rectitude; to leave 
tlie path of truth or justice, or tiio ctmrse 
prescriiied. 

l et do 1 not HetUsse from thy te.stiiiir>nirs 

Ts (XIX. 1^7 

f* To a)>proach i.r draw toward the close; 
as, tlic day declines U I'o avoid or sliiin; 
to refuse, not to comply; us, he deelined to 
lake any pan. in tlic coticeni - 7 'J'o tend 
to a loss perfi‘i;t stat , to sink in character 
or value; to become ditiiinisbed or impaired; 
to fall; to decay; ns. tlic vigour of yoiitii de- 
clines; iicalth derlines: virtue drefines; re- 
ligion declines: national credit and ]iroH)ie- 
ri(.y decline uiidcrucori'U]it adniiiiistnition; 
the prices of land and goods (/ccb/fc at the 
close of a war —8 i To incline, to tenil 


The purpir lustre . . . drrltsset/i in the nul to the 
I rjoiir nf wine. Hntland 


1) t To incline morally ; ti> bo favourably 
disposed 

V»»ur wrepiiig sister is im wifi of riiiiie. 

Nor to her lii-d no hoiii.igi* do I owe, 

T .ir iiiorL, far more, to you do I dechstr Shak 

Decline ( dc-klin' ). v t. l To lieiid down- 
ward ; to move from a right line , to cause 
to iiend, bow, or fall; to depress 
In melancholy deep, with head dec/ttted 'I homiost. 


2 To shun or avoid; tf> refuse, not to engage 
in; to put or turn aside; not to accept or 
comply with; as. \\e declined tlic contest; he 
declined the offer; he /U’clmed tlic iiiisinesg 
or pursuit 3 Uxgram to inflect, to change 
tlie termination <if a word, for fortiiiiig the 
oldii|Uc eases; as, dotniniis, dotiiini, domi- 
no, dominum, domine --4.t 'i'o cause to siic- 
eumb 

To decltue the conscience in ruiiipliment to the 
senses Hoyte 

5.t Tf> cause to decrease or diiiiinisli; to 
reduce 

You have drtltssed Ins luo.-ins Beau /■'/, 

Decline (dc-k1iii'>, n 1 A failing off in value, 
number, or quality, a tendency to a worse 
state; diminution or decay, deterioration; 
us, the decline of life, the decline of strength; 
the tleeline of virtue and religion ; the tlecliue 
of agriculture. 

1 heir (.ithers lived in the decline of literature. 

Swi/l. 

2 In wed. that iieriod of a disease when the 
characteristic symptoms begin to abate in 


ch, dtoin; Ch. 8c. locA; g, go; i,Joh; h, Fr. ton; ng, thtg; TH, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, isAig; zb, azure.— 8ec Key. 
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Yiolence.— 8 A popolir name for almoti all 
chronic diaeaaeB in which the atrenKth and 
plumpneu of the body gradually decreaae, 
until the jMtient die*; conaumption, parti> 
cularly pumonary coniumption. 

BedllMT (d8-klln'«r). n. 1. One who de* 
clineB.— 2. In dialling, the name given to a 
dial which cuts either the plane ot the prime 
vertical circle or the plane of the horizon 
obli<|tiely. Called also a Declining Dial 
DedUnometar (de-klin-om'et-dr), n. [De- 
elinatUm, and Or metron, meaBure. 1 An in- 
Btrmnent for meaBuring the declination of 
tlie magnetic needle, and for obBerving ito 
variati<iUM. In magnetic obHcrvatorieB there 
are permanent instrumenta of this kind, 
and they are commonly made Belf-regiHter< 
ing by photographic means It in the object 
of Bucli iiiBinimentB to register the Biiiall 
hourly and annual variations in declinatiiiii, 
and alBO the variations due to magnetic 
BtormB. 

1>edlillOUI (dfi-kllii'tiB), a. In bot declinato; 
bent downward. 

Bec^Vlty (de-kli^vl-ti ), « | L declwitae, a de- 
clivity, fi’om r/cc/unff, sloping - df, and rh'eus. 
Ree CbirP.] 1 Declination from a horizon- 
tal line: slope or inclination downward, 
as of the ground, of a rock, or other thing: 
chiefly usc<l of till' earth, and oppostid to ac- 
cliuity, or ascent, the same sloja'. cousidereil 
Mdnuirnilimr. hfluKndfclivity, and consider- 
ed UM anri'tnhnj/, nil acclivity *'VlwdecUmta 
of its coiirHc ' ‘ U’aftou - 2 A surface which 
InclineH downward, a Mlope. ' ('omniodious 
dcvliviticM and chaniiels for the piusage of 
tlie waters ‘ Dcrham. 

DeollvouB, DacUvitouB (df kli'vus, dfi-kli'- 
vlt-its), a Oradually descending, not pre- 
eipltoiiH; sloping 

BeOOCt (dc kokt'), V t. [L. deraqwi, dentc- 
turn, to lioil down de, and ctHjm, to ciKik. 
to holl ] 1 To prepare hy boiling; to digi'st 
in hot or boiling water; to extract tlie 
strengtli or flavour of by boiling 2 I'o di- 
gest In the stoiiiai'li 3 To warm, iw if by 
boiling ; to heat up; to excite. 

C <in •kkIiIcii water. 

A rlrriH li for •nir^rcm’d tiu'ir Iwrlcy Itrotli, 
thrir cold IiKhhI to Miih valiant lic.it 

Deoootlble (df>-kokt'i-bI). a. That may be 
boiled or digested 

Duooctlon ide kok'shoii), n ( Kr U^eoction 
Hee Dkcoct | 1 Tile act ot lioiling a sub- 
sUuiee ill water, for uxtriietiiig its virtues 
2 The lltiuor in whieh ii substance has been 
boiled, water inipregnuU'd with the prin- 
ciples of any animal or vegt'talile substutu'c 
boiled ill it. as. a weak or strong decoction 
of Peruvian bark. 

If a plant l»i* hollod in water, the Mrninrd luinor is 
rnllrtl the itfiivfttot of tin- plain /Irf'ittAno/ 

Deooctlve (de kokt'lv), n Having power 
to deeoet JUare ) 

Beoooture (tle-kokt'Or), n A substance 
prepared by decuetloii. (Rare J 
lieOOlt (de-kolP), n Same as Dakoit 
Decollate (de-korint), v.t prt't <V pp. dec.ol‘ 
lated; ppr dceoHating [L. drcuUo, dceolla- 
tinn, to behead ile, from, and ctdlxim, the 
iieek 1 To behead. 

Decollated (de-kol'lat-ed), p and a. Be- 
heuded, s|H'ci1teully, IncoiicA a term applied 
to those univalve shells whieh have the apex 
worn off ill the progress of growth. This 
ha])pens coustiintly with some shells, such ns 
the Hpeeit>B of Hulimuseiillod in eontMM|uenee 
if. deeullatmi 

DeOOUatiOll (de-kol<hVshoiO. n |L. deeol- 
latio. See Dkcom.aTK ) The aet of behead' i 
ing; the Btate of one beheaded It is esiw- ' 
cliUly used of St John the Uiiptist, of a ' 
festival of the Roman Catholic ('hurch in- 
stituted in his honour, ninl of n painting 
whieh representB his beheading 
Decolorant (dd-kul'iiyr-ant). n A substance < 
wliieh removes colour, or lileaehes i 

Deoolorata (dd-kulVr-at), r t 'J'o deprive 
of colour; to decolour. 

Decoloration (de-kulVr-a"shon). n. [L dc- 
eoloratw, deeoloratumut, discolouring dc. 
from, and etdor, colour | Absence of colour; 
abstraction or loss of colour. 

/Vctt/ciraO.irt, H term . signifying blant lung or 
hm of the naturnl colour of any ohjert //oe/rr 

Doooloitineter (d6 koror-im*'ei-i^r). n [L. | 
decoloro, to discolour, and Gr tnetron, mea- • 
sure 1 Au Instrument (or estimating the | 
decolorizing fKiwer of charcoal 
D60olorlaatlon.Deo61onriiatlon(d6-kur- 
dr-iz-a"8honX n. The process of depriving ' 
of colour 

Deoolorlie, Deodlonrlie (de-kul'^r-izX v f. 
To deprive of colour. 


Doodtonr, Deodlor (dfi-kul'*r). v.t. To de- 
prive of colour; to bleach. 

Deocnnplez (d^kom-pleks), a. [Prefix ds, 
iiitens., and complex.) Repeatedly com- 
pound; made up of complex constituents. 

XiecompOBablo (de-kom-pdz'a-bl). a. [See 
Decomj'OSC.] lliat may he decomposed; 
capable of being resolved into its constitu- 
ent elements. 

PecompOM (de-kom-pdzO, n.t pret. ds pp. 
deeoMpoHcd; ppr decompaging. [Yt.dieoni- 
jimer—de, and eomprmer, to compose, from 
L cf/mpimo, eomponitUH. Hee Com POME.] 
To separate tho constituent parts of; to dis- 
unite the elementary particles ot, as of a 
body tlie elements of which are combined by 
affinity or chemical attraction; to resolve 
into original elements. 

DecompOM <de-kum-pdz'). v.i. To become 
resolved into constituent elements; to be 
set free from chemical combination; to be 
analyzed. 

Decompoilte (de-kom'poz-lt). a. fL. de, 
inteiia . and eomponftui, pp. of eompono, com- 
jioHitum, to place tewetber. Hee CoMi*osK ] 
1. Compounded a second time; compounded 
with things already composite - - 2. In bot. 
I'oiiipouniied several times; decompound 
(which sec) 

I^COinpOBite (de-kom'poz-it), n. Anything 
coiiipoutidod with things already compo- 
site: chiefly used of chemicals and of gram- 
matical terms 

ilecofo/osittr of three nietah, or more, are too long 
to inquire of Karon. 

Compounds wherein one rlcment is coinpoitiul nre 
called decomfoutes . The (leconiposite i h.ir.if - 
ter of such words (Asmtd\lufmaH, gtntlfwanl\kt) 
is often coin c.dfd or disguised Latham 

Decomposition ( d6-kom'p(>-zi"shoti ), n. 

1 llie act of separating the constituent ele- 
ments of a compound iMuly or substance; 
analysis, resolution; as, the deconipoeitinn 
ot water into its constituent elcineiits, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen 

Light is.iiialt hiipoftuiit agent of molecular changes 
ill orgiinic substances It is not h«*rc neccss.irv for 
lib to .iscertain how light produces these ('oni|M>bitions 
anil dreomfastitons // S/>cntet 

2 'Jlie state of being decomiMiM*il cir re- 
solved , leleiisefroni previous com) ihiations, 
diHiiitegriition . decay consei|uent on the 
liiHH of ingredients or elements ; as. the 
eubiiu't IS 111 It stait'of deeoinpmitum-, his 
body was in an advanced stait' of drroinpo- 
eition Iteeoinjnmiwn itf foreett, in merh. 
the sanii' as Demhtttou of Forrev See un- 
der Resouition Itceowjmidtwn «/ light. 
the separating of a lieiim of light into the 
prismatic colours, 

Decompositloil t (dC*-koni'pf5-xi''shoti). n. 
[Treflx de, iiitens , and e^owpoHUum ] The 
act of eoniputiiiding things alreatlv com- 
pound, u combination of comptuinds 'A 
ilextenius decompoeititm of two or three 
words together ’ Instruct, concerning Ora- 
torj/ 

Deoonmimd (dS-kom-]H>und'). v.t. (ITeflx 
de. priv.,and annpound) To decompose 
[Rare 1 

It divitirs.'ind detompounds olijects into a thousand 
< urioiis iMrts HasUtf 

Decompound (de-kom-poumV), v. t ( ITeflx 
de, inteiis , and eompomid \ To compound 
a second time, to comfiound or mix with 
that which is already compound; to form 
by H second composition. 

Decompound (de-kom-pound'). a 1- Com- 
posed of things or words already compound- 



Di'comiionnd Leaf 


etl; compounded a setnmd time —2. In hot 
divided into a numlier of compound divi- 


sifmi; M a leaf or panicle. A dacvmptmnd 
Uaf, a leaf in which the primary petiole 

g vea off subsidiary petioles, each support- 
g a compound leaf, kdeeompoiwndjlawer 
a flower formed of compound flowera, or 
containing, within a common calyx; smaller 
calyxes, common to several flowers. 
Deoompound (dfi-kom-poundO. n. A de- 
composite (which see). 

Deownpoundabte (d6-kom-poundVbl). a. 
That may be decompounded. 
Deconiecrate (dd-kon'sd-krfit). v.t To de- 
prive of sacred character or of the virtue 
conferred by conaecration; to uncunsecrate; 
to secularize; as, to deeoneecratB a church. 
Deconfiooration (de-kon'se-kr&"8hon), ft. 
The act of imconaecrating or depriving of 
sacred character; specifically, the ceremony 
employed in unconsecrating or rendering 
secular anything consecrated, as a church, 
cemeteiy, or the like. The forms to be ob- 
served do not appear in tho Prayer Book, 
and the ceremony is of very rare occur- 
rence. 

Ddcopedft pp. [FT. dicoupi.) Cut down. 
C/Mueer. 

Decoramentt (delco-ra-ment), n. Oma- 
ineut 

Decorate (de1(6-rat), v.t pret & pp. dccfh 
rated; ppr decorating. [L. dveoro, from 
deewt, diccor, comeliness, grace ] To deck 
with something becnmitig or omamentul ; 
to adorn; to beautify; to eniliellisli; as, to 
decorate the perstni; to decorate an edifice; 
to decorate a lawn with flowers, to decorate 
a hero with honours, or a lady with accom- 
plishments - Adorn. Derortile, Embcilieh 
Hee under Adorn.- Svn. To deck, beautify, 
adoiti. embellish, omaiiieiit 
Decorated (delio-rat-edlp. andti. Adorned; 
beautified; embellished.— Decorafed style. 



Window, Decorated Style, Carsiiigtuii, Oxford. 

in arch, tho second stsie of pointed archi- 
tectnre, in use in Britain from the end of 
the thirteenth to the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, when it passed into the 
Penicndicular. It is distinguished from 
the Karly Knglish, from which it was de- 
veloped, by tho more flowing or wavy lines 
of its tracery, especially of its w'indows, by 
the more graceful combiimtions of its foli- 
age, by tlie greater richness of the decora- 
tions of the capitals of its columns, and of 
the mouldings of its doorways and niches, 
flnials, ifcc., and generally by a style of orna- 
mentation mnni profuse and naturalistic, 
though probably somewhat florid. The 
Decorated style has lieeii divided into two 
periods, viz. the Early or Oeometrieal De- 
corated ))eriod, in which geometrical figures 
are largely introduced; and the Decorated 
style proper, in which the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the style are exhibited This 
latter period has left us the finest monu- 
ments of British architecture. 

Decoration (de-ko-ra'shun). n. 1. The act 
of adorning or embellishing; ornamenta- 
tion.— 2 That which decorates or adorns; 
something added by waj' of embellishment; 
onianient— 3 Any badge, as a medal, cross 
of honour, Ac., bestowed for distinguished 
services.— S yn. Gmament. embellishment, 
garniture, trapping. 

Decorative (de'kc-rat-i^'}, a Adorning: 
suited to emliellish; as, decorative art 
Deoorativeneee (delcd-r&t-iv-nesX n. Qua- 
lity of lieing decorative. 

Decorator (de1t6-rftt-dr), n. One who adorns 
or embellisnea 


Fkte, (kr. (at, (gll; mh, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not. mCve: tfibe. tub, bfill; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; f. Sc. teg. 
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Deomt (de-kdiO, V.t To beautify: to deco- 
rate. * To deeore and beautiiie the house of 
God.' Ball. 

Beooremflntt (dg-kdi'mentX n. Embellidi- 
ment; ornament; decoration. 

These ^ortmtnts which beautify and adorn her. 

Decorous WS-kfi'rus). o. fL. decwSSTbe- 
comina.] Decent; suitable to a character, 
or to tne time, place, and occasion; becom- 
ing; proper; befitting; as, a decorous speech; 
decorous behaviour; a decorous dress. ‘A 
decorous pretext fur the war.’ Motley. 
Decorouuy (de-ko'ms-li), adv. In a becom- 
ing manner. 

DOMronsness (de-ko'ms-nes), n. Decency 
or propriety of behaviour. 

Decorucate (d^-kor'ti-kat). v.t pret pp. 
decorticated; ppr. decorticating. [L. deeor- 
tieo, decorticatum, to strip the bark off— cb'. 
priv., and cortex, bark.l To strip off the 
bark of; to peel; to husk; to take off the 
exterior coat of. ‘ Great barley dried and 
decorticated.’ Arhuthnot. 

Decortication (de-kur'ti-kn"slion). n. Tlie 
act of stripping off bark or husk. 

Decorum (do-ko'rum), n [L. , what is bo. 
coming.] 1. Propriety of speech or beha- 
viour; suitableness of speech and behaviour 
to one’s own character and to the (‘harai*. 
ters present, or to the place and occasion; 
seeiulincss; decency, opposed to rudeness, 
licentiousness, or levity. To speak and be- 
have with decorum is essential to good 
Imeediug 

He ke]>t with princes due 

Yet never stood in .iwe iiefnrc 'em Sm/f 

2. In arch the suitablcnesH of a luiildiiig, 
and of its parts and oruumeuts, to its place 
and uses 

Decoupld (de-kdp-liV), pp. In her. un- 
coupled; parted or severed; as, a chevron 
decoujd^ 

DecOlirt t (dc-korto, r t To drive or dismiss 
from court, to deprive of court iutlueiice 
‘ The Master of Gray, now deconrted ' Mel- 
vil 

Decoy (de-koi'). n. f Properly ducfr-cop. Coy 
is from 1) hooi, a cage, heuce vogel koai, a 
bird-cage, an ajiparattiH for entrapping 
water-fowl The name, with the thing, w'as 
pndmbly introduced from Holland In Nor- 
folk and Sullulk coy is a decoy and a coop for 
lobsters ] 1 A place into which wild fowls 
an^ decoyed in order to he caught A decoy 
pond is kept only In a secluded sltnation 
Heveral channels or piiies of a curvt'd form, 
covered with light hooped net-work, lead 
from tile pond in various directions The 
wild fowl are enticed to enter the wide 
mouth of the channel by tamed ducks 
trained for the purpose, or l»y grain scattered 
on the water. When tliey Jmve got well 
iuto the covered channel they are surprised 
by the decoy-man and his dog. aiul driven 
up iuto the funnel net at tlie far cud, \>liere 
they are easily caught 2 A fowl, or tlic 
likeness of one, employcii to entn*c other 
fowl into a net or within range of shot; as, 
we used a duck us a decoy Anything 
intended to lead into a snare, any lure or 
allurement that deceives and misleails into 
evil, dangci', or tlic power of an enemy, a 
stratagem employed to mislead or lead into 
danger 

Decoy (•le-koi'). r t [Set* imiuii ] 1. To lead 
or lure by artifice into a snare, witii a 
view to catch; todrau into any situation to 
lie taken by a foe, to entrap Ity any iiicans 
which deceive; as. the fowler decoye ducks 
into a net; troops may be decoyed into an 
ambush; one ship decoys another within 
reach of her shot —2 'I’o allure, iittrur't, or 
entice, without notion of entrapping. 

The king Jiiight be t/ffoyed thence. Clartttdon. 

-A llure, Ent ice. Decoy See under A I.LU RE. 
Syn. To allure, entice, inveigle, lure, seduce. 
Decoy-bird, Decoy-duck (de-koi'WTii. de- 
kordiik), n 1 bird or duck enijdoyed 
to draw others into a net or situation to lie 
taken. —2. A person emjdoyed to decoy iier- 
sons intt) some snare If^illoq ] 
Decoy-mail (de-koi 'man), n A man em- 
ployed in decoying and catching fowls 
Decrease (de-kres^l.r t pret. App decreased; 
ppr. deereasiwj. [L deeresco -dc, down, and 
ereeeo, to grow, to increase. ] To become less; 
to be diminished gradually in extent, bulk, 
quantity, or amount, or in strength, iiiflii- 
enee, or exc;ellcnce; as, the days decrease in 
length fnim .lime to Iieccraber. 

He must incre.isc, but I must decrease J«ihn in 30. 

-^Dsereasing series. See PROORESSION.— 


Decrease, Diminish. To decrease is to be- ' 
come leu by degrees and from causes im- 
perceptible or not necessarily perceptible, , 
acting, it may be, from within the ohiect 
itself, and which are not necessarily had 
regard to: as. the swelling decreases daily. 
To diminish is to grow leu through the 
action of some external cause which is had ; 
regard to: as, his fortune diminishes daily ' 
through extravagance; the troops diminish 
daily through disease and sorties Decrease < 
is tlie appropriate word for reduction of , 
bulk or volume; diminish, for redui'tion of ; 
niinilier. The words, how'ever. are frequently 
employed indiscrimmatcly —Syn. I’o lesson, 
abate, diminish, dwindle, contract, ebb, sub- 
side. 

Decrease (de-kres'). v.t To lesson; to make 
smaller in dimensions, amount, quality, or 
excellence, Ac.: to diminish gradiiiilly or by 
small deductions: as.exiravagance decreases 
the means of chanty; every payment de- 
creases a debt; intemiierauce decreases the 
strength and powers of life 

Nor cherish'd they relations pnor, 

I That might </<■< ryatr- their present store Vrior. 

Decrease (do-kivs'). n A becoming less; 

; gradual diiiiiimtioii. wane (as applied to the 
j moon); tlccay; as, a decrease of revenue, a 
I decrease of strength 

I See in wh.u tune tin sends, set in the imrn.'isr of 
I thi nionn. inttic ti' a leruiiii height, niul hoa tlu‘\ 

1 ihllcr from those that are set in the dccrea.\r ol thy 
iinuiti Jiti, lO/, 

Decreaslxigly (dc-kres'lng-li), adv. Hy di- 
minishing 

Decreation (do-kiv-iVshon). n dc. 

j>riv , iuid creation | 'I’he utiiluing of tlic 
act of Cl cation, aimihilniion, I Rare ] 

lispecudly the i.ontimi.il rr.i/i.'M and anmhila 
tion nf the souls of tht brutes t udn et th 

Decree (tle-ki-c'), n IL deerctum, from de- 
oerno, to judge -de, and cerno, to jiitlgc, to 
diviilc; Fr dectet Sec Decekn ) 1 .Imli- 
(‘lul decision or iletcniiination of a liiigntod 
cause Kortiicrly. In Knglaiid, the term was 
s|M*(‘ia]].v list'd for the jiid^nent of a (‘oitrt 
<»f eqiut>. hut the word judgment is now 
used in p'feivni’t* to tiie d<‘cisionK of all 
the diMsioiiH of tile hii)ireme eoiirl *2. 'J'ht' 
Judgment orawaid of an uinnire in a case 
sulnnitted to him :i lii the cicd lau\ 
a detenniiiaiion or jiidgnieiit of tlit> cm 
|Miror on a suit between parties Among 
the Homuiis, when all leglslntivt' iiower whs 
centred in the empertirs, it beeam<‘ the ciis 
tom to ask for their opinion and decision in 
disputed cases 'I'licir detdsions w'cre calletl 
dt'crees, am) formed part of the impt'rial 
constitiitioiih 4 All edict or law maric by 
a council for regulating an> IniHiness uitlnn 1 
tlicir Jurisdiction; as. tlie decrees ol ecclesi- ! 
iisticai eouncils ft Jii general, an order, , 
edi(d. or law made b> tt superior authority j 
as a rule to govern inferiors j 

And st.itcsinnn .it hi’f « niim il tii«‘f . 

W liu knrw tiu* sy.isuns whrii ti» take i 

< Il I .ision b^ th** li.vni. .iml iii.ikn I 

1 he ImmiiuIs *4 frci'tliiiii widtr ycl j 

11} sh.ipmg .iiigiisl <1(7 JeHnyoot 

(> Kstaldislieil law or rule i 

Hr ni.idr ,1 dntre Inr tIm r.iin J*»b xxvili ' 

7 In theol the ) 111 r] lose of God concerning 
future events Decree nisi (decree iiiiless). 
in English lair, the order imulc by tbe court 
fur ilivorre, after .satisfiictor.v proof is given 1 
in support of a petition for dissoiiition of ! 
tiinmage; it remains conditional for at least 
SIX niotitliH, after w'liicb, unless sufficient . 
cause IS sbown. it is made absolute and tiic 
dissolutuiii takes effect 'Tlic word occiiiw | 
ill u iiundierof pbniscr made use of in Scots 
law (in wiiicli it is also written Decreet)-, a.s i 
Decree in absence, a ilecree jirotioiiiiced • 
against a defender who has not appeared 1 
'k or pleadt'il on the merits of the cause, the | 
same as a judgment by default in Knglish ! 
coitimnn law Decree datice, a decree of a 
commiiisar}' conferring on an executor (not 
lieing an exccut<ir-iioniiiiate) the office of 
executor Deeree of -registration, a decreo 
olitamed without an action for payment 
of money secured fiy a Imnd or deed con- 
taining a clause of consent to registration 
for execution Deeree of modification, 
a decree of the teiiid court modifying a 
stiiieiid to the (‘lergynian, hut nfit allocating 
it upon tlie different heritors. Decree of 
locality, a dtM*ree of the teind court allocat- 
ing the modified stiiiend on tiie different 
heritors. In the proportions in which they 
are to pay it Decree of valuatuai ot teinds, 
a ilecree of the teind court determrning the 
extent and value of an heritor's teinds. 


Deeree arbitral, an award by one or moro 
arbiters.— 8 ym. Edict, Judgment, law*, order, 
ordinance, proclamation. 

Decree (de-krSO. pret. & pp decreed; 
ppr. decreeing. 1. To determine judicially; 
to resolve by sentence; as. the court decreed 
a restoration of the projierty.— 2. I'o deter- 
mine or resolve logislativeh ; to fix or ap- 
point; to determine or decide on. 

Thou slmlt deeree a thing, and It shiill be estab- 
l*»bed Job xitil. a8. 

Thrv themselves dectved 
Their own revolt, not 1. Milton. 

Decree (de-kreO. v. /. i’o determine: to piv- 
detemiine immutably; to make an edict; to 
appoint by edict 

As niy etern.il pnrposp lutli do eo-d Milten, 

Decreeable (de-kre'n-bl). « That may be 
decreed. 

Decreementt (de-kre'ment). n l>ccree. 

* This unjust decreement ' Fox 
Decreer, Decreeer (do-kre'er), n One who 
decrees. Goodwin. 

Decreet (de-kret/), n. In Scots law, see 
Dkchek. 1, and sub-entries after 7. 
Decrement (de'kre-niunt). N [1. deeremen- 
tum, from liecresco. See Dkcrkask.] 1. Hc- 
crease; w'aste; the state of hecoining less 
gradually. 

Rocks, inoiint.iins, nnd thr othrr rlnvatinns of the 
I'.irth siirtt'r a cmitmii.il (/*'* cement II eodieard 

2. The quantity lost hy gi'adiial diminution 
or waste. S. In her the wiine of the innnn. 
4. In crystal, a successive diininiitioii of the 
layers of molecules applied to the faces of 
the primitive form, by wliieli the st'eondary 
fonns are hytmthetically proihieed ~r>. In 
math, the small part by whieh a x'liriable 
(liiiintity becomes less and less: ojiposed to 
increment. - Equal decrement of life, a 
phrase t'niployed in the doctrine of annui- 
ties. signifying flint of a given niiinher of 
lives tlieiv should lie an etiiial aiimial de- 
crease within a given period of yenw 
Decrepit (de-krep'lt), a. IFr i/*‘cyV/o7, from 
L decrepitus, broken dowm, w'orii out: ‘ con- 
eeniing the origin of which.' says Littrd, 

‘ Ijitin t'tynmlogists have nothing liiit con- 
jectures w'ithoiit fonmlailoii.' lint which is 
geiK'i'ally regarded us ht'ing derived from 
the jireposition de, and ereimrv, to make a 
noise, and hciicc as iiicuiiing originally 
iioiselcHH I Itrokeii dow'n with ago; wasted 
01 woni by the infirmities of old age. being 
ill Ibc lust stage of decay; weakciiud by age. 

‘ Beggary or decrepit age * Milton Komc- 
tlmcs incorrectly spclli'd Decrepid 

Last, wintrr (oincs, detreptd. nUi, .tml ihtli. 

yenyns. 

Decrepitate (do 'ivrcp'it-at). rt pret A jip 
decrepitated; ppr decrepitutiuy | L dc- 
crepo. to brt'iik or liiirst, to crackle - dc nnd 
crepo J To roast or calcine in a strong heat, 
w'itli a continual bursting or cnickliiig of 
tlic substance; ns, to decrepitate salt. 
Decrepitate (de-krcp'it-at), r i. To crackle, 
us salts when roasting 

Decrepitation (dC'kriqi'ii-ii"shon), n. The 
act of flying asunder witli a crackling noise 
oil lieiiig lieutcd, or tlic crackling noise, 
attended with the Hying iisumier of their 
parts, made hy several salts and iniiicrals 
when heated It is eaiised liy the niieqiiul 
siidilen cxiiuijsirin of their substaiKH* liy the 
heat, or by tlic cximiisioii nnd volutilixntion 
of water lieUi mechanically witliiii them 
Decrepitude, Decrepitnese (de-krep’ft-&d, 
ilc-krcp'Ji-nes), w |bcc DKCKKi'IT.i The 
broken, eraxy state of tlie liody. produced 
liy decay ami the inflmiiticH of age 

M.iny hccm to |Htss on from }iiuth in derreCituae 
witiiout Aliy rcflt;i turn on the cm! nf lift* 'fohtiton 

Decrepityf (dc-krep’i-ti), n Decrepitude. 
Chapman 

Decrescendo (du -kresh ciiMo or dti-kres- 
sen'dn), n lit) In music, u term which 
denotes the gradual w cakcuiiig of the soiiiid. 
Decrescent (di^kres'cnt). n I J, dccrescens, 
decrescent is, ppr, of deeresco, to grow less. 
Hee Dkcrkask | 1 Decreasing; becoming 
less by gradual diminution 2 tii her. a 
term in iila/oiiing, to denote the state of the 
moon when she declines from her full to 
her last quarter. 

X^cretal (de-kret’a1). a (See DkcreK.] 
AptHTtaining bi a flecreo; cnntuiiiiiig a de- 
cree ’A decretal epistle of the jiopo.' 
Milton 

Decretal (de-kret'al), n. 1 An niitlioritutive 
or/icr or decree, sja'clflcaBy, a letter of the 
jHipe detennining some fMiint or itiiestion in 
ecclesiastical law -2. A liook of decr<*esor 
edicts; a body of laws: specifically, pi. the 


ch. eAain; bh, 8c. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; fig,§ing; TU, tAen; th, (Ain; w, irig; wh, loAig; ch, aruro.— See Kbt. 
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•econd part of Uie canon law, so called be> 
caiue it containi the decrees of sundnr popes. 
Deoretet (dS-krAt*). n. Decree. Ctouoer. 
Deerettont (do-krd'shon), n. (Bee Dk- 
CRBA8R.] A decreasing. 

Bemtlft (dd-krdtist), n. One who studies 
or profcMses a knowledge of the decretala 
DemtiVB (do-krdt'iv), a. Having the force 
of a decree; pertaining to a decree. 
Becretorlly (de'kr£>to-ri-ll), ode. In a de- 
finitive manner 

Decretory (<le'krd-to-ri), a. l. Judicial; de- 
finitive; itstahlishod by a dcci-ee. 

The decretory tiigtmrs of a condemning Mntenrc 
South 

2 Critical; determining; in which there is 
some definitive event. *TJecretory dayn ‘ 
Sir T. Itrowne 

Deorewt (dfi-krO'), v.i. IFr deeru, p[i of 
deoroUre, to decrease, fnnn L deerettco, dr- 
eretum, to decrease.] To decrease 'Hhe 
still more deerrewd ’ Syrntutr. 

Decrial (de-kii'al). n fBee Drckv i A cry- 
ing down; a clamorous censure; <-on<lcinii>i- 
tlon by censure. * Iheruil or disparageiiient. ’ 
liord ShOiftenhurit 

Xlecrler (de-kriV-r), n <Hn* who decries or 
tm<lu<’es elumoroiiHly .sVo//A 
Doerown (de-kroun'). rt 1 (le, priv , and 
K, enmn J 'I'o deprive of a <*rown ‘ De- 
throning and dfcrowninff princes with his 
foot ns it idenses him ' UakemU [itare ] 
Dcorustatlon (de-krust-ri'slion), n. The 
removiil of a crust 

Decry (de ki I'). »• f |>ret. A’ i>p devrird; ppr, 
drcrifiujf | Kr dirru-r dr, and crier, to 
cry.] To cry down; t<i censure as faulty, 
niKHtt, or wortliless: to elnm<iur against, to 
discreilit liy itmliiig fault; as, to deerp a 

iMiein 

l-or biii.ili «*rrnrs llicy wliolt* plays dury, Itrydru 
- Drcri/, ihjurrirttr. Detract, Traduce, a\\ 
have tlie idea of low'eriiig the value of an 
olijcct Derrii, lit. to cry down, to use 
language for the purpose of re]>resenting 
an article as of inferior quality; drpreehita, 
to lower the value of anything, as by reprt!- 
suntiiig it to Is* already over valuial. drfwcf, 
to tiikt* from the worth or merit of, as hy 
OMcrihing one's succoss to accident or an un- 
worthy enusi': traduce, to lower the estiiiui- 
tioii in which one is held hy <’irculatiiig r>- 
ports to his disadvantigce Detract, traduce, 
are applied to persons, deer//, depreciate, to 
IHirsons or things 

Me.isurc". wliu li are extoUc'l hy one half of the 
kiiigkloiii an* iiaUirnlly deteiea hy tio. oilier 

.tddtiPM, 

Thr hiisiticsb of our niodtsh hrciu li aiilliori. t<> (o 
de^rru.ite Iniiii.tn n.iturc. ,t(tdt.wM 

*I he i.ihiniiiioii'. irilit , eietr.teun^ whal l.ihoriniis]y 

we khi. Jintytou 

The iM.ui Ih.il tl.iies trudute, hec<ul^e he i.iii with 
kafrlv to hiiiiseir, is not .i uiaii ( owfer 

fiVN. To «lis))arage. traduce, ilcpreclate, de- 
tract from, ahusc, hlamc. 

Decubatlon (de-kU-ha'shoiD. 11 fKrom L 
deeaha dr, and euhu, to lie down | The 
net of lying down 

DeOtthitUS tdc-kn'hi-tus), n (T. dr, and 
eahitUH, a lying | In uird the attitude of a 
sick person in bed See AN.\i*i.l.sis 
DcounUUl (lick'll man), a [1. drratnanatt 
for drrinianiiH, from drrimag, Uuitii, from 
decern, ten | In lima mild antaj. a term 
applied to a gate of the Koinan eamp near 
which tile tenth eoliortsof the legions werti 
encamped 'I'he deeiiman gate was the prin- 
cipal entrance to the eamp, and was that 
farthest from the enemy 
Dccumbenoe, Decumbency (de-kum'hens, 
do kum'lien-sh, a The slate tif being de- 
eumhent or of lying down; tlu* )iustiire of 
lying down 

Decumbent (de kum'hent). a 11.. deenm- 

heii*. from dreataha, ii« lie down dr. and 
euatha, for eabo. to lie doMii ] 1 Lying 

down, rtH'lining, prostrate; nMMimlient 
‘ Deeuinbeat dying sinners' Atterharu 
2 In tad declined or iHUiding down, ns a 
stem which rests on the earth and then 
ri«*s again 

Decumbently (de-kuin'l>ent-liv adv In a 
det'umlH'ut manner 

Deoumblture (de-kunTbi-tAr).n I.Tlie time 
at wiiii'h a person takes t«i IhuI. or during 
wliich he is conlincd to laat. in a diseacic 
1 luring his deeupuhitu*r hr was iiMted l>v his most 
.dc.»r lTirn.t L^/f ij/ / it tutu. 

2. In aefral the scheme or asiicet of the 
heavens by which the prognostics of recov- 
er) or death are diseovei'iMl 
Deottple (de'ku-pl), a [L L deeupltu, from 
deceta: like Dr tiekajdouK, from deka, ten.] 
Tenfold: containing ten times as many. 


Decnple (deOrtl-pl), n. A number ten times 
repeated. 

Deenple (de1ca-pl). v.t pret. & pp. decupled; 
ppr. decupling. To increase to a tenfold 
proportion. 

Dccurltm (dd-kd'ri-on). n. [L deeurio.from 
decern, ten, and (according to Pott) eir, a 
man, like ceiUuria, from eentum and etr.] 
1. An officer in the Komon army who com- 
manded a decury, that is, a body of ten 
soldiers. -2. Any commander or overseer of 
ten. whether men or households; specifi- 
cally, a tytliing-man. 

lie instituted decurions throwh both those colo- 
nies, tiiat IS uiie over every ten families. 

Str tv. Tempte. 

Decorionate (de-kA'ri-oii-&t), n. The state 
or office of a deutirion. 

DecmTcnciKdfi-kur'ren- 


sD. a. The prolongation 
of I ‘ ' 



Dccurrent Leaf— 
Thistle. 


a leaf, or the port of 
it pruloTu^ed, liolow the 
place of iiisertioii on the 
stem 

Decurrent (doku'rent). 
a IL deear re OM, decur- 
rentie, ppr, of deeurro, 
to run clown — do. and 
eurro, to run,] Extend- 
ing downward lieyond 
th<‘ place of inBcii.ion: 
as, a deeurre.nt leaf, that 
is, a BCMsile leaf having 
its base extending do w'ti- 
ward along the stem 
Decurrently (de-ku^ 
rent-li), adih In a de- 
current manner. 

Decuralont (do-k«r'- 

shon), n |1j. deeuraio, deeundmiU, a run- 
ning down, from deeurro- de, and curro, to 
run. 1 The act of runiiitig down, as a stream. 
Decorslva (do-kers'iv), a Uunning down; 
dceurrciit Loudon. 

Decuralvely (de-kers^iv-li). adv In a de- 
cursive manlier; deeiirreiitly - Deeurnwelp 
uinnate, iii tad applietl to a leaf having the 
luatluts tlocurrent or running along the 
petiole. 

Decurtt (ilfe-keno. V t fL decurto, to cut 
off -de, down. aii<l eurtue, sliorteiied.] To 
sliorteii by cutting off. to abridge * Your 
decurted or headless clause ’ Bale. 
Deourtationi (tie-kf^rt*a'shou),n. [L.deciirfo, 
to sliorteii.] The act <if hhortetiing or cut- 
ting slmrt; abridgmeut 
Decury (dcTul-ri), n |L deeuria, a com- 
pany of ten. from deeem. See Droprion ] 
A set <if ten men under a decurion. Sir W. 
italeifih 

Decussate (do-kus'at), r t pret. A pp de- 
CMsated; ppr decuemhag |L denisno, to 
divide erosswise in the form of a X, from 
deemvie, the number 10. whieh tlie Komuiis 
represented by X ] To iiiteiiieet so as to 
make ueute angles, tlius X , or in general, 
to intersect; to eross, as lines, rays of light, 
leaves, or nerves in the body 
Decueeate, Decuieated (do-kus'Ht, de- 
kus'at-ed). a 1 Drossed; 
intersected 2 liiftof aji- 
jilied to iMidics whieh aiv 
niTiinged in pairs altern- 
ately crossing eaeh other 
at regular angles A de- 
cuMiated ju'roal, in rhet a 
period eousistiiig of two 
rising and two falling 
elauscs, placed in altenmte 
opiiusition to eaeli other 
For examnle, ‘ If impud- 
enee couUl etleet ns niueh i)eriibs.ur Lea\cb. 
in eourts of justice, ns 
iusoleiiee sometimes diw*s in the countr)’, 
('nM'inn would now yield to the iinpudeiiee 
of .Ebutiiis, ns he then yielded to his insolent 
assault ’ 

Decussately (dc-kus'at-li). adv in a de- 
eiissate manner 

Decussation (de-kus-a'shon). n. The art of 
crossing at right oral acute angles; an inter- 
section in the form of X; the eriMwingof two 
lines, rays, or nerves, whieh meet in a jsilnt 
, uiid then proceed and diverge. 
Decussatlvely (de-kiis'a-tiv-li), adv Cross- 
wist* 111 the fonn of an X. 
i Decussorlum (de-kus-sd'ri-um). n. (L de- 
ev»»a, to divide ] In »urg an instrument 
I for depressing the dura-mater after trephiti- 
' iiig. 

Dedal, Dedallan (dC'tlal. d^dali-au), a 
' Same as i>«sda/ (which seeV 
DedalOUS (de'da-lus). a. Same as Dctdalaue 
, (wrhlch see) 


Dede,t v.i. To tiecome dead; to die. 'Then 
all my feelings *mn to dede.* Ckauecr. 
Dodeooratet (dS-delcd-rftt), v.t (L. dede- 
core, dedeeoratum, to disgrace— de, down, 
and decora. See Decorate.] To disgrace. 
BaUey. 

Dedeooratlont (de-delcd-r&^'shon), n, A 
disgracing. BaUeu. 

Ded^roust(dd-de'ko-ruB),a. Disgraceful; 
unbecoming. Bailey. 

Dedentition t (de-den-tl'shon), n. [L. de, 
priv., and £. dentition.] The shedding of 
teeth. * Dedentition or foUing of teeth.* iSir 
T. Browne. 

Dedicate (dc*di-kat). v.t pret. & pp. dedt- 
eated; ppr. dedicating. {L. dedieo-^, and 
dico, dusare, to vow, promise, devote, dedi- 
cate.] 1. To set apart and consecrate to a 
divine Being, or to a sacred niirpose; to de- 
vote to a sacred use. by a solemn act, or by 
religious ceremonies; as, to dedicate vessels, 
treasures, a temple, an altar, or a church, 
to God or to a religious use. 

Vessels of brass, which also kitiijr David did dedi- 
cate to the l.ord. s Sam. viii. lo, ii. 

2. To appropriate to any person or purpose; 
to give wholly or earnestly up to. 

To the face of peril myself I'll dedicate. Shah. 

Vfc shall make no npolcwy for dedteatmp a few 
paaes to the discussion of that interesting and most 
important question, Macaulay. 



8. To inscribe or address to a patron, friend, 
or public character; os. to dedicate a book. 

Tlie.se to his memory — since he held them dear . . . 

I deduate, 1 consecrate with tearir- 

These Idylls. Tennyson. 

Hyn To devote, cniiseerate. hallow, set 
apart. 

Dracate (do*di-kat), a. Consecrated; de- 
voted; appropriated. ‘A thing dedicate 
unto God ’ Spelrnan 

Dedicatee (deMi-ka-te"), n. Cue to whom a 
thing is deaieated. Ed in Rev. [Bai-e.] 
Dedication (de-di-ka*Bhoii). n. 1. The act 
of eonseerating to a divine Being, or to a 
saered use, often with religious solemnities; 
solemn appropriation; as. the dedication of 
Solomon’s temple.— 2 The act of devoting 
or giving earnestly up to.— 3. An address, 

S retixed to a book, ami formerly inscribed 
> a patron, testifying respect and recom- 
mending the wurK to his protection nnd> 
favour, now chiefly addresseil to friends 
of the author, or to public characters, 
simply ns a murk of affection or esteem. 
Dedication-day, Dedication-feact (de-di- 
ka'shon-du, de-ai-ka'Bhon-fe8t),n. An annual 
festival commemorating the consecration of 
a church Teniied also a Revel or Wake. 
See Wake 

Dedicator (de'di-kat-Cr), n. One wlin dedi- 
cates; one W'ho inscribes a book to a patron, 
friend, or public character 

Dedicatory, Dedlcatorial (dc'di-ka-to-ri, 
de'di-ka-to"ri-al), a CoiniMising a dedica- 
tion; serving ns a dedication ‘An epistle 
! dedicatorjt ’ Drpden 
Dedicatory t (dc'di-ka-to-ri). It. Dedli^ation. 

•A foniml drdteaton/.' MilUm. 

Dedimus (de'di-mus), n (L , we have given, 
from do, to give, liccause the writ called 
by this name began 'Dedimue potestatem,* 
we have given pow’cr ] In law, a writ to 
commission a private individual to do some 
net in place of a judge, as to examine a 
I witness, Jtc. 

j Dedition (de-di'shon), u IL. deditio, from 
dedo, to yield—dr, and do, to give ] The act 
of yielding anything, surrender. 
Dedolation (de-dol-a'shon), n. [L dedtdo.de- 
dolatuni, to hew away- de, from, and dolare, 
to ehip with an axe ] A U'rm sometimes 
used by surgeons to express the action by 
which a cutting iustrunieiit divides obliquely 
any part of tlie body, pi-oducing a wound 
aceoinpaiiied by loss of substance Wounds 
by dedolatiou most frequently occur on the 
head 

IMdentt (dg'do-lent). a [L dedolene, de- 
dolentie, ppr of dedoieo, to give over griev- 
' lug— de. priv.. aud doleo, to grieve.] Feel- 
ing no sorrow' or compunction. 

Deduce (d^-dus*). V t pret. & pp. deduced; 
ppr deducing. {L deduce- de, and duco, to 
leatl, bring, or draw See DUKE.] 1. To 
draw; to brlug; to take tlie subject of. 

C» f;o«1des*», say. shall I liednce my rhymes 
1-roiii the due nation in its early times? 

2 To draw from, in reasoning; to attain or 
‘ arrive at. as a truth, opinion, or proposition, 

' from premises; to infer from what pre- 
' cedea 

Reasoning is nothing but the faculty* of dednaniron- 
i know 11 truths from pniiciplcs already known. Locke. 


F&te. fAr, fat, fgH; me, met, liAr; pine, pin; nCte, not, mCve; iUbe, tub. bgll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abuue; y. Sc. icy. 
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8 . t To deduct. 

A matter of four hundred 

To be dtductd upon the payment. B. yo$uoH. 

4 ,t To lead forth, as a colony; to transplant, 

lie should hither €leduce a colony. Seldtn. 

6.t To trace the course of; to describe at 
length. 

1 will dedute him from hi& cradle, till he was swal- 
lowed op in the {Tuif of fatality Sir U. It'ot/on. 

6,t To bring before a court of justice for 
(iocfsion. Bacon. — Stn. To infer, conclude, 
gather, draw, collect, derive. 

Deduoement (de-dus'ment). n The thing 
drawn from or deduced; infereuce; that 
which is collected from premises. 

XkNlUdtlilil^ (de-dfiRM-bil''i-tiX n. llie qua- 
lity of being deducible; doduciblcness. 
Coleru^e. 

Dedudm <dC'-das'i-bl), o. l. That may l»o 
dotiuced by reasoning from premises; infer- 
rible; discoverable 

The properties of a triangle are deduciNe from the 
complex idea of three linos including a space Locke 

2.t Capable of being brought down 

As if (lod (were) deduetbU to human iinbccility 
State 1040. 

DedudbleneBB (dj^-dus'i-bl-nes). n Quality 
of lieiug deducible 

Dedudve (dc-dus'iv). a. Performiug the act 
of deduction. [Rare.] 

Deduct (de-dukl'),i».f. IL deduoo, deduetum. 
See DEUrcE 1 1 To take away, separate, 
or remove, in numbering, estimating, or 
calculating: to subtract; as, from the sum 
of two numbers deduct the lesser number; 
from the amount of profits deduct the charges * 
of freight. —*2 f To reduce; to bring down 

iJo not deduct it to days. Ma \siti),'er. 

8.t To lead forth, as a colony; to dcdtici'. 

The Vhihiipniiis . .i people deduttrd nut of the 
city of Philippos I'dall 

Deduction (de-duk'shon). n fL tledtirtw, 
deduction itt. from deduen See Dkiutk J 
1 The act of deducting or taking away; as. 
the deduct inn of the subinihend from the 
minuend - *2 Thai which is deducted; sum 
or amount taken from anotlier, defalcation, 
abatement; as, this sum is a deduction from 
the yearly rent 3 The act or method of 
drawing inferences, or f>f dediicJiig from 
premises; the bringing down or tracing of 
one thing from another ‘'I’he deduction of 
one langiiagt' from another ’ Johntton 

To draw out .1 n,irtu'ul.ir truth from .t g» noral truth 
in which it is inclosed, is deduitu'n flemotg^ 

4 . That which is drawn from premises, fact, 
opinion, or hypothchis, collected from prin- 
ciples or facts statei), or established data; 
inWenee; conHc<inuiico drawn; conclusion; 
as, this opinion is a fair deduction from the 
principles you have advanced. — S y n Abate- 
ment, discount, diiiiinution, mfereiife, coii- 
soquence, conelnsion 

Deductive (de-dnkt'iv). a. Deducible; that 
is or may he deduced from premises 

All kno»lfdi;c is deductive, li/auvilie 

Deductive reason i no, the prottess of scien- 
tific inquiry by which we pursue law’s into 
their remote consequences, or the process of 
deriving necessary eonsetineiices from ad- 
mitted or established premises, as distin- 
guished from inductive reasoning, by which 
we arrive at general laws or axioms by an 
accumulation of facts See iNbUOTION 

Deductively (dO-dukt'iv-li). adv lly regular 
deduction; by w'ay of inference, by coubc- 
quencc. 

Dedult,tii [ifT ] rieasure, sport; pastime 

Upon his bond he b irr for his dedutt 
An rgic taiin., ■I'l .iii\ lily white i tiuucev 

Deduplication (de-du'idi'ka"shoii), n 
dc, pnv , and E dupUeatimi (which sec) ] 
111 bot the same as Chorisis (wdiich see) 

Dee (dc), v i. To die. [Scotcli J 
And for boiiiiiP Armip I Jiwric 
I‘d I.iy inc doiiii and dee \totch song^ 

Dee (de), n A dairymaid [Scotch | Sec 
Dey. 

Deed (ded), n. [A Sox dml, a deed, from 
d&n, to do In the other I'eut languages 
we have icel. dAd, 1>. oml Dan daad, Goth 
dedc, G that, a ilecd See Do J 1. lliat 
which is done, acted, or effected; an act; 
a fact; a wonl of extensive application, in- 
cluding whatever is done, good or bail, great 
or small. 

And Joseph said to them, Whal deed is this which 
yc have done I Gen xliv 

What is't you dot A deed without a name Skak. ' 
Words are women, deed* arc men Herbert 

2. Illustrious act; exploit; achievement j 


Arthur yet had done no deed of nmu. Tennyson, 
8. Power of action; agency. 

With will and deed created free. MHton. 

4. In tote, a writing containing some contract 
or agreement, and the evidence of its execu- 
tion; particularly, an instrument on paper 
or parchment, conveying real estate to a 
purchaser or donee. A deed may be either 
lui indenture or a deed-poll; the former 
being made by more parties than one, the 
latter by one only. See these terms.— 
deed, in fact; in reality. These words are 
generally united and called an adverb; but 
sometimes they are separated by very, in 
very deed.— Deed saying, \ the executing 
what has licon said or promised: perfonu- 
anco of what has been undertaken. 

Ill the iilainer and sinipler kind of people, the deed 
0/ saying is quite out of use Shak. 

Deed (dedx Vt To convey or transfer bv 
deed; us, he deeded all his estate to his ehl- 
ost son. (('olhKi I'nlted States } 

Deed (^ileii), adv. and inter) A contraction 
for indeed. [Obsolete ami S<!oteh.] 
Deed-box (dcd’buks). n A tin ease in a 
lawyer's ofllce for keeping deeds, ttc Gene- 
rally each considerable estate has a separate 
box for itself. 

Deedful (ded'fulXd (Characterized or marked 
by deeds or exploits; full of deeds; stirring 
‘A deedful life.* Tennyson 
DeedleSB (ded'les). a I iiucti ve ; not in^rform 
ing or having performed tlceds or exploits. 
‘Speaking in deetls, and deedless in his 
tongue * Shak. 

Deed-poll (deirpiM). n A deed not indented, 
but polled, that is, having the cilges cut even. 
A dee<l-|)oll is matle by one party only See 
under DEEP, it 4. 

Deedy (dedM), a. Industrious; active. 
Cowper [Karr.] 

Deem (dent), e f iv Sav to deem, 

to judge, to eondeiiin, from dom, doom, 
judgment ; same word im teriii -doni See 
D 00 .H. Gog Icel. dfcmir, Dan dom ao’. Goth. 
(ya)iloniJan, to judge) I To think; to 
judge ; to hold in opinion ; to conclude on 
consideration, to regard; as, he deems it 
prudent to he silent 

I'or nvvtr can 1 deem him loss than go«l Dvyden, 
Vot ho wh*t S.IW* this ('.or.il'hiio 
ii.ul dteuud hoi sure .1 tiling ilivnio t isVr/fli'f. 

*2 t T<* adjudge, to di'i’ivc 

If yo atfutr tii< death for luvili^ 0111 
Th.i. hivts not nil s/zoieo 

Syn To think, consider, judge, believe, 
suppose 

Deem (<lcin), r i 'I’o judge; to think; to esti- 
nuite, to suppose 

And, knt|;ltts .mil kini;s, thoro breathes not imo of yon 

Will decpu this )»n.’’i of ours is r.ishb given 

His |>niwess w.is too wondrous I tunv\ou 

Deemt (dem), n opinion; juilgiuent; sur- 
mise 

How now ' wh.it wicked deem is this? Snal 

Deemster (tlcm'stt>r), n \Derm, ami sutllx 
sler (wliich see) | The name ot two Judges 
in the Isle of Man who act ns the chief 
justices of the island, the one presiding over 
the northern the other over tiie sontheni 
division Tliey Indd ctiurth w'eekly Jil lh»u- 
glns, Ramsey, and other jdaces, Cornimre 
Ihsnnster 

Deene,t n Din; noise Sjtemer. 
Deep(«lcp), « (A Max dcA/r, dorp, profound 
Cog. i>. du’jt, Dan dyb, G. tn\t, deep; from 
root of dip, dive 1 1. K.\te4iding or being 
far below the surface, desixuidiiig fartiown- 
Witrd , profound: opiHised to shallow; as, 
deep water, a deep pit or well. 

You ni.iv think long over those few words without 
exhausting th^ »*></» wrils of feeling wkiid thoiiglit coii- 

Mincd III ihuiii Rusktu 

2 Low ill situation, being or descending far 
Jjjdow the adjiweiit land, as, a derp va1it«y 
3^ Knteniig far, piercing a great way, us. a 
tree in a good soil takes deep root, a spear 
struck deep into the flesh —4. Fur from the 
outer part, secreted 

A spider deef ambushed in her den Pryden, 

6 Ahsorlied; engrossed; wholly occupied; 
as, deep in figures ‘How deep am 1 in 
love ' Shak (). Not superficial or obvious; 
hidden; secret 


a subject; ns, a man ot deep thought; a deep 
divine. *De<mcierks she dumbs.' Shak.-^ 
9. Artful; conuiving; concealing artifloe; in- 
sidious; desiguing; os, a friend, deep, hollow, 
treacherous.— 10. Grave in aoimd; low; as, 
the deep tones of an organ.— 11. Great in 
degree; intense; excessive; profound; as, 
deep silence; deep darkness; deep poverty; 
deep grief: a deep bitiwii. 

The I-ord God caused a, deep sleep to fall iiiion 
Adam. f;cii. U. ai. 

12. Muddy; boggy: applied to roads. ‘The 
ways in that vale were ifeep.* Clarendon . — 

13. Heart-felt; affecting. 

O (.odi if my deep pr.iyrrs r.'innnt appease thee, 

Y ct exeLiitc tliy wrath mi me alone Shttk. 


14 Reaching back from the fnmt; especially, 
reaching or extending far back from the 
front; us. a company six deep. ‘ A deep and 
gloomy wood.* Wordsworth. ‘Shadowing 
Btiuadronsdcep.' Milton.— lb. Intricate; nol 
easily uiidcrstootl or unravelled; as, u deep 
plot or intrigue. 

Deep (dOpX n. 1. Anything remarkable for 
depth; specifically, the sea; the abyss of 
waters; tiic ocean; any great collection of 
w’liter. 

He inukcrh the deep to boil like a pot. Job xli. 31. 

I^iuiilIi out into the deep, and let down yonr nets. 

r.uke V. 4 . 

‘2. That which is pn>fouTid, not easily fa- 
thomed, or iiicoTiipreheusible; abyss. 


.V errat free gkiiirr into the very deeps of thoiiKht. 

l^arlyle. 

Thy jiidginents are .1 ^rcat deep. P.s. xxxvi. 6. 

3. The most still or soleiiiii part; the midst. 

The iieep of night is trept upon yonr t.ilk Shak 

Deep (dei>). adv Deeply; to a great depth; 
profouiully 

Drink deep, or taste not the 1 'ieri.iii spring Pipe, 
peep versed III books, .itid shnllow in liiinscif. Milton, 


Deep-browed (dep'broml), a Having a 
bi*ow of gi-eat depth, or gi-eat extent per- 
peiidicnlaiiy . henee, of large mental en- 
dow'ineiit; of great intellectual capacity. 


iMt of oiir* Wide expanse had I been told, 

1 hat deeP‘braiv’d Homer ruled .is his demesne 
A eat\ 

Deep-domed (d^p'dOmd), a Having a lofty 
tloiue or vault: deep here corresponds to 
the Latin altus 

The dftp domed empyre.in 
Kings to the ro.ir of .in angel onset /nniyton. 

Deep-drawing (dep'dra-ing), a. Requiring 
coiisiderahlc depth of water to float In; 
sinking ileep in the water 'Deep-drawing 
barks. ^ Shak 

Deepen (dep'n), vt l To make deep or 
deeper, to .ink lower; as, to deepen the 
eliaiinel td a rlvtu* ' r harbour; to deepen a 
well *2 To make deeper, greater, stronger, 
or more liiteiise; to iiiereuse; to heighten ; as, 
to deeiieu gloom; to deepen at eoloiir; to 
deepen grief or sorrow ; to ffer/wu the horrors 
of the seem* 3 To make more sad or 
gloomy *'J’o deepen the murmiit'H of tho 
llooii ’ !'ope 4 To make more grtive; as, 
to deepen the tones of an organ ‘Deepen- 
iny tliy voiee with the dee))ening of the 
night.’ Tennyson 

Deepen (diq/n). t. / To beeome more deep, 
ill all its senses, as, the water deepens at 
every east of the lead 
1. 11' where the gi.int iiii tin- iiuiiint.iin st.imls, 

His blofid-red tressi s drrprinitg m tin sun liyrun. 
Ay iiic, Ihr sorrow deepen \ ilnwn /enny\on. 

Deep-fett (dep'fet), a. Fetched or drawn 
from a dojith. 

A nibble tli.it ri |i<ii i* 

To see tny tears, aiul In .11 my deep /tt gin.nis 
Shak. 

Deep-laid (dep'luil). a Fonned with pro- 
found skill or artifice. 

Deeply (dgp'li), adv l At or to II grttat 
depth; fur below the surfaee, as, a fashion 
deeply rooUtd in our iiaiure, jirecejiisr/fcnl)/ 
engraven on tho heart 2 I'rofouiidly; 
thoroughly; toagrenltlegree; intensely; us, 
deeply skilled in ethies or aiiatoiiiy ‘The 
deeply red jiiiee of hiiekthttni ’ Boyle 
They h.ive deeply torniptrd themselves Hos ix 9. 
3 To or from tlie inmost recesstts of tho 
heart, with great sotrow; most feelingly. 
He sighed deeply m lie. sfiinl. Mark via. ia 


He discovcreth deep things out of darkness 

Job XII 2W 

7 Remote from comprehension; hard to 
penetrate or understand; unintelligible. 

O l.ofd, . thy tlioijghts arc very deep Ps. xtii, 5 
A people of deeper s|ieech than thou '.anst perceive 
Jm xxxiii Iff. 

8 Hagacious ; penetrating ; profoundly 
learned : having the ]>ower to enter far into 


4 Gravely, with low or deen tone; as, n 
rfccoljf toned instrument - f> with profound 
skill; with art or intricacy; as, a deeply 
laid plot or intrigue 

Deep -mourning (dep'mOm-ing). 11 . In 
dress, full or complete mourning. 

Deep-moutbed (dep'mouTJid), a Having a 
sonorous, loud, hollow voice; us, a deep- 
mouthed dog. 
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Tls iweet to hear the watch>dofr’t hcmckt baric 
Bay dMP’WUHOted wetcoinc as we draw near home. 

DemmeM (d^lp^nes), n. 1. The state ^bShg 
deep, in au its senses; depth. 

And forthwith they sprung up, because they had 
no dtffHtss of earth. Mat. xui. 5. 

2. Craft; insidiousness. 'The deepneu of 
Ratan.' Gregory. 

Dm-iea (dep'sd). a. Kelating or belonging 
tr> the deeper parts of the ocean, the parts 
deeper than 20 fathoms; as, the tUep-sea 
lead; deep-»ea dredging. — Deep- tea lead 
(naut), a lino with a mark or knot at every 
10 fathoms, and a smaller mark at the 
middle of each interval, carrying a lead at 
the bottom of which is a coat of white 
tallow, to bring up dlstinguisliing objects 
from the bottom, such as sliells, ooze, 
vegetation .Ac. In more mcKleni forms tlie 
line can be slip|>ed from the load when it 
reaches the bottom, and tho character of 
the ground determined bv quills wliicli 
have been driven into the soil by the weight 
of the lead. 

Ddepiomet (dep'sunO, a. Deep. 'The 
deepaomr watrie heaps ’ Chapman 

Deep-waif t (dep'wiist). n Naut. (a) the 
pan of the open Bki<ls between the main 
and fore drifts in a man-of-war fb)Tl!c 
remaining part of a shiii's deck when the 
quarter-deck and forecastle are very much 1 
elevated above tlie level of the main-<iock, 
so as to leave a vacant 8j>nc(i on the middle 


of the up)ter deck 

Deep-walated (<*' 


^ , (dep'wast-ed), a. Having a 

deep waist, as u ship when the <|uarter-deck 
and forecastle are raised from 4 to d feet 
iiliove the level of the inalii-deek. 
Donrfder), 11 mag and p/ |A Rax dear, 
any wild animal, and specitloally a deer In 
(loth, the word appeal's us duin, in 1). as 
(fiVr, iuDan and 1 cel dyr,i^w dinr.ii Uiier 
a lieast, especially a wilil beast 1'he Or 
ther and L. Jmt. a wild beast, are not 
connected with tins word,] 1. f Any wild 

qnadrui>ed. 

Hut rats uiuj iiiicr «ui<l ««ich Miiall deer 

ll.'ivr bern I < mi's food for ^cveii long yesr Shak. 

2. A liintinmn genus <C<*rvuH) of ruminant 
quadru]>eds now constituting the family 
Oervidm. which by some natur^ists hoa been 
divided into several genera, others regarding 
the genus and family asco-exteiisivo The d is* 
tliignishing ehuraeteristics of the genus are, 
that the membei's of it have solid ramitlod 
hums whioli they shed every year, and eight 
cutting teeth in the biwer jaw and none in 
tho upper The horns or antlers always 
exist oil the head of the male, and some- 
times oil that of the female 'I'he forms of 
the honiHiire various; sometimes they spread 
Into broad palms which send out sharp 
■nogs around their outer edges; sometimes 



Rfil I>rer (lerruj eUtfhui) 

they divide fantastically into branches, some 
of which project over the forehead, whilst 
othf^rs arc* ri'nred upwards in the air; or they 
may be so reclined baekw'ards that the aiii- 
luiil seems almost forctal to carry its head 
in a stiff eTOct posture There are several 
species of deer, as the red deer, the fallow- 
deer. the roe-buck, the rein-deer, tho moose- 
deer, the American tdk, black-tailed deer, 
long-tailed dwr, Mexican deer, Av. 
Dffr-berry (der'be-ri), n 1 An Knglish 
name for llie plant Gault hrria promnwem. 
2 An American name for tho shrub Vae- 
einium Htaminruui 

Deer-fold (dt^r'fdUl), n. A fold or park for 
deer 

Deer-grau (ddr'gras), n Khexia, a genus 
of plants, iiat order Melasiomacete. the 


species of which are low perennisl, often 
bristly, herbs. Called also Meadaw-beakUy. 
Deer-Xialr (dAKharX n. Heath club-rush 
{Seirptu eetpitoeue). 

Moss, lichen, and deerdiair are fast coverliw those 
stones, to cleanse which had been the business of 
his life. SirtV.Scett. 

Deer-hound (ddrhound), n. A hound for 
hunting deer; a st^uf-hound. 

Deer-noilfle (der'mnusx n. The common 
name of the animals belonging to the genus 
Meriones. an American genus of rodent 
animals allied to the mice and the jerboas of 
the Old World. The deer-mouse of Canada 
IM. eanademie) is a pretty little animal, of 
the size of a mouse, with very long hind-legs 
and tail, and very short fore-lem. 
Deer-nedk (dcr'nek), n. A thin ill-formed 
neck, us of a horse. 

Deer-sktn (der'skin), n. 1'he skin of a deer; 
tlie leather made from it 
Deer -stalker (dir'stgk-er), n. One who 
practises deer-stalking. 

Deer-stalking (d^ir'stak-ing), n. The hunt- 
ing of deer on foot by biding and stealing 
n(wn tliom unawares. 

Deesls(de-e'8i8), n fOr de^tis, supplication ] 
In rhet an invocation or entreaty to the 
Supreme Being. 

Deesst (dAes). n. [Yv. d^eeae.'\ A goddess. 
Orqft 

Deev (dev), n In ancient Persian myth 
one of tlie inferior spirits in the king- 
dom of darkness. In modem Persian 
myth, one of a class of malignant beings 
allied to fairies, the iin])lacable enemies of 
the Peris 

DeeniOio'vil), n. Devil iScotch ]- DeewiZV 
buckie, an imp of tSatan. See BU(7KIE 
Deface (de-fas'), v.t. pret. A pp. de/aced; 
Iipr. de/aeiug. (L. de, priv , and./acicK. face ] 

1. I'o destroy or mar the face or surface of; 
to injure the beauty of; to disfigure; as, to 
deface a monument; to deface an ediflc.e.— - 

2. 'J'o injure, destroy, spoil, or mar. to eriise 
or obliterate: as, to deface letters or writ- 
ing; to deface a record. Hence— 3. t To de- 
stroy, to cancel, as a deed or bond. 

r.iy him SIX thous.ind, and defair the bond .S/iak 

DefEUSed (de-fiist'), V. and a. Injured ou the 
surface ; disflgureu ; marred ; erased — De- 
faced coin, coin on which any name or 
words have been stamped other than those 
impressed by the mint in accordance with 
statute Act 16 and 17 Viet cii. makes any 
such defacing, witli or without diminution 
of the weight of the coin, a inisdemeniiour 
in Kngluiid and Ireland, and in Hcotlniid a 
crime or offence, in both coses punishable 
by fine or imprisonment The object of tlie 
government in obtaining the act was to stop 
the priuitice of stamping the names of per- 
sons, firms. Ac , ufKin coins by way of ail- 
vertisenieiit Defaced coin is not a legal 
tender, and any iH*rsoii uttering it is subjee.t 
to a penalty of 40s , the iiroseciition, liow- 
ever, cannot be commenced without tlic 
sanction, in Kuglaiid and Ireland, of the 
Attorney-general, and in Scotland, of the 
lonl-advocate 

Defocemant (dG-fas'ment), n 1 Injury to 
the surface or exterior of, crasuii;; obliter- 
atioti 2 That which mars beauty or dis- 
figures 

The image of (;od is purity and the dr/iutmeut siii 

A’lifi'W 

Defkcer (de-fus'erX n He who or that which 
defaces; one vrlio injures, mars, or dis- 
figures 

Defodllgly (de-fas'ing-li), adr In a defac- 
ing manner. 

Ifo focto (de fak'tO) [L ] Actually; in fact; 
in reality; existing; as. a king de facto, dis- 
tiiiguislied from a kiim de jure, or by right 
i Deteoatlon, n See DKFKCATION. 
j DefUlanoet (de-fal'aiiaX n (Fr. Sec Fail ] 

I Failure; miiu'aiTiaw. 'That unhappy de- 
i Jailanee ' Glaneille. 

, teUleiir,tDefoUiir«t(do-fal'ur),t^ Defail- 
' mice 'A dc/rti/eur of jurisdiction.’ Harroic. 

; Delhlte.t ]6efolt0d,t pp- [Fr J Wasted. 

Chaueer 

Defalcate (de-fal'kat). v.t pret. A pp. de- 
falcated; ppr. defaUatina IL.L. d^alco, 
defalcatum, to cut off with a sickle, hence 
to deduct -L de, down, and falx, faleis, a 
sickle ] To cut off. to take away or deiluct 
a part of ; used chiefly of money, accounts, 
rente, income, Ac. fKare.] 

Thr natural method . . would be to lake the pre- 
sent existing estimates ns they stand, nnd then to 
show whnt may tie practicably and safely defMJcnted 
from them fiurke 

Defoloatet (de faPkatX a. CurtaUed. ‘De- 


faleaU ot their condign pnitei.* Sir T. 


Atton (dfi-fU-k&'shonX n. 1. The act 

of cutting off or deducting a part; deduc- 
tion; diminution; abatement; as, let him 
have the amount of hit rent without defal- 
cation. 

The tea-table is set forth with its customary bill of 
fare, and without any manner of defaictt/ien. 

.dddism. 

2. That which is cut off; diminution; deficit; 
as, this loss is a defalcation from tho revenue. 
8. A mnnetary deficiency through breach of 
trust by one who has management or charge 
of cash; a fraudulent deficiency in money 
matters. 

He was charged with large pecuniary defalcations, 
Saturday Kev 

Delklcator (de'fal-kftt-^r), n. One who is 
guilty of a breach ot trust or embezslemeut 
in money matters; a defaulter. 

I^fUkt (de-fglk'), v.t. To defalcate. Dr.ff. 
More. 

Defhmation (de-fa-ma'slion). n. [See Db- 
FAMK. 1 The uttering of slanderous words 
with a view to injure another’s reputation; 
the malicious uttering of slanderous words 
respecting another which tend to destroy 
or impair his good name, character, or occu- 
pation ; slander , calumny. To constitute 
defamation in law the words must be spoken 
maliciously Defamation is punishable either 
by action on the case at common-law or by 
statute. 

It is .'1 certain sign of nn ill heart to be inclined to 
dc/amatwH D* Dodd. 

SVN. Blander, calumny, detraction, asper- 
sion. 

Defeimatory (de-fani'a-tt^ri). a Calumni- 
ous; slanderous; containing defamation; 
false and injurious to reputation; as, defa- 
matory words; defamatory writings. • De- 
f amatory I'ciMirts.’ Dr H, More. 

Defome (de-famo, v.t. pret. A pp. defamed; 
ppr. defaming. [L.!, defamare, to dispar- 
age, defame- de, priv., and fama, fame.] 
1 . 'I'o slander ; to utter maliciously respect- 
ing another words which tend to injure his 
reputation or occupation; as to say a judge 
is corrupt, a man is perjured, a trader is a 
knave.— 2 Tosi>cak evil of; to dishonour by 
false reports; to oaluniniate; to libel; to im- 
pair the reputation of by acts or words. 

Being dc/itmrd, we entreat. i Cor. iv 13. 

8 To charge; to accuse ‘Keliecca . . is 
defamed of sorcery priictiseil on the pemon 
of a noble knight.^ Sir W Scott iRure.] - 
4 To lower tlie fame of; to bring into dis- 
repute; to make infamous. 

I'hf gnind old n.'iiiu' of geiitlem.in, 

Defamed by every clinrlatan. Tennyson. 

— Asperse, Defame, Calumniate, Slander. 
Sec ASFKKSE. -Syn To caluinniate. nsi»er 80 , 
libel, vilify, slaiiilcr, detract from 
Defome t (de-fam'), n. [Fr J Infamy. 

So ought all faytours that true knighthood sluime 
I'roiii .ill brave knights be banislicti with d^Aime. 

Sfen ler 

Defiuned (de-fumd'), p. and a 1. Slandered. 
2 In her applied to an animal, as tho lion, 
which has lost its tail 

Defomer (de-fam'6r), n A slanderer; a de- 
tractor; a calumniaUir '’rite scandalous 
iiicl illation ot defamers.' Fielding 
Defomlngtdo-fani'ing), n. Defamation; slan- 
der 

Defomingly (do-fum'ing-li), adv In a de- 
faming manner. 

DefomouBt (de'fam-us), a (^inveying de- 
famation; repi'uachful. * Defamovs words ’ 
Holimhed. 

Defiltigablet (d^-fat'i ga-bl), a. Liable to 
be wearied. 

We were all made on set purpose defattjiaMe, so 
th.if all degrees ot life might have their existence 
O/ann/le. 

Defktlgate t (de-fat'i-gat), v.t fL. defatiao 
—de. and fattgo, to tire See Fatigue. I To 
weaiy or tire. ‘Which defatigating hUl.’ 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Defotil^tiOXl t (de-fat'ig-a"8hon), n Weari- 
ness 

Another reprehension of tins colour is in re-spect of 
defaheattoH, which makes perseverance of greater 
dignity than inception Sat oh. 

Defltlllt (d?-fftltO. >». [Fr. d^faut, for dHault, 
from dffailhr, to fail— dc, and faillir, to 
fail. See Fail and Fault.) 1 A failing 
or failure; an omission of that which 
ought to be dune; neglect to do what duty 
or law requires; as, this evil has happened 
through the governor’s default A default. 
! or fault, may be a crime, a vice, or a mere 
! defect, according to the nature of the duty 
' omitted.— 2. Defect; want; failure. 
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Cooks could make artificial birds in dtfault of res) 
ones. Arduthnot. 

a An offence; fault; wrong act *Hia so 
rash default.* Speimr, [Rare.]— 4. In law, 
a failure of appearance in court at a day 
assigned: said particularly of the defendant 
in a suit when called to make answer, also 
of jurors, witnesses, ^.—Judgment by de- 
fault. a Judgment entered against a defend- 
ant who has permitted an action to he called 
without appearing or answering; in such cir- 
cumstances the defendant is said t<i ntffer 
default. 

Demillt (de-fftltO, Vi 1 To fall in fulfilling 
or satisfying an engagement, claim, contract, 
or agreement; to fail to appear in (‘ourt; t<i 
let a case go by default ; us, a defaulting 
debtor. 

‘Now then!* Mr T. would say to a df/aulUng 
lodger, * I’ay up ! Come on ! ’ Dicktns. 

2 f To fail in duty; to offend. 

That he 'gainst courtesy so foully did d^ault. SpeusfK 

Defiialt (dc-fftit'). O.t. 1. In law, to call a 
defendant officially to appear and answer 
in court, and on his failing to answer to 
declare him in default and enter judgment 
against him; as, let the defendant lie de- 
fa%dted.-~2 To full in the perforniance of 
‘What they have defaulted toward him.’ 
if iZfon.— 3.1 To keep back a part of; omit. 

Defaulting, unnecessary, and partial discourses. 

Halt\ 

Defaulter (de-fftlt'6r). n 1 One who makes 
default; one who fails to appear In court 
when called.— 2 One who fails to perform 
a public duty, particularly one who fails 
to account for )>ublic money intrusted to 
his care; a delinquent; as, the man is a de- 
faulter in resitcct of not sending his children 
to school.— 3. In a general sense, one wdio 
fails to meet his claims or to fulfil his en- 
gagements; one who is behindhand with his 
payments. 

‘Pay up! Come on!’ ‘ I haven't got h,’ -Mr I’S 
defaulter would rrply . . ‘This won’t do, you 

know,' Mr 1'. would retort Duketn 


DelkUte.1 n [Frl Want; defect ‘God 
amend defautcH ’ Chaucer. 

Defoasance (de-fer/uns), n rNtirtn defex- 
ance; P’r. di'.taimnt, from difaur, to undo 
—de, mdfaire, L facia, to do ] 1 A defeat; 
an overthrow. 

Being .irrived where that ih.iinpion stout 
After Ins foes' dejeasance did roni.uiie .S/>en.ter 

2. A rendering null and void - 3 In law, u 
condition relating to a deed, which being 
pcrfomiotl the deeti is defeated or ren- 
dered void, or a collateral deed, inude at 
the same time with a feoffment or other con- 
veyance containing conditions, on the per- 
foniiance of wiiich the estate then created 
may be defeated A defeasance on a Ixmd, 
or a I'ecop^insance, <jra judgment n*covered, 
is a condition which, wlienperfonned, defeats 
it A defeasance difi'ers from the (loiiiinon 
condition of a Imml in l>eing a separate deed, 
whereas a coiiiiiion condition is inserted in 
the bond itself —4. The writing containing 
a defeasance 

Defeasanced (do-fez'anst), a. fiiable to be 
forfei ed; sulijeet to defeasance 

Defeasible (de-fe/'i-ld). a. Tiiat may be ab- 
rogated or annulled; as, a defcunible title 

He onie to the crown by a d^easiNe talc 

Sirf /)avie\ 

DefeaslbleneBS (dc-fe/'i-bl-nes), n The 
quality of being defeasible 

Defeat (de-fOt'), n. IKr dffaite, from 
d^faire, to undo— dc, and/<n>c, L fa cere. 
to do.] 1 Overthrow; loss of buttle: clieck, 
rout, or destruction of an army by tlie vic- 
tory of an enemy. ‘A defeat like that of 
Cullnden ' Bancroft 2 Kni strati on )iy ren- 
dering null and void, or by ju’evention of 
success; as. the defeat of a title; the defeat 
of a plan or design. -3 t An undoing, de- 
BtiMction 

And m.iric defeat of her \irginity Shak 

Defeat (de-fOt'), v t l. To overcome or van- 
quish. us an anny. to cbci’k. disTierse, or 
min by victory; to overthrow: apidied bi 
an army or a division of troops; to a fleet 
or to a wmmaiider 2 To fnistrate; to 
prevent the success of , to disajipoiiii , as, 
our dearest hopes are often defeated. 

Then niayeiit thou for me defeat the r-otinsci uf 
Ahithopiiel *v w 

Thou then wouldst kill me <l.*‘t, the time iconic 
Tliou Mrikest not me. 'tis C.evtr tli»n» defeant \iuik 

S. To render null and void; as, to defeat 
a title to an estate 

The escheators defeated the right heir of hi4 Mir- 
cesMun. Haltam 


4. To resist with success; as, to ddfeat an 
attempt or assault —6. t To undo ; to destroy. 

‘ His uukindness may ddfwi my life.' Shak. 
Syn. To overpower, overthrow, beat, rout, 
discomfit, vanquish, subdue, conquer, frus- 
trate, foil, disconcert, baftte. 

Defeat! (de-fet), v.t (.Contr, tor difeature.] 
To alter the features or appearance of; to 
} disguise. 

I Defeat thy favour with an usurped beard. Shak. 

! Defeatliret(de-fgt'ur),YL Overthrow ‘.defeat 

Have you acquainted her with the defeature of the 
Carthaginians} Masstttger 

Defeaturet (de-fe^tfir). n. Change of fea- 
ture; a mark or line which disfeatures; dis- 
flguremont 

Careful hours . . . have written strsuige defeatures 
in niy face. Shak. 

Defeature (de-fe'tOr), v.t [L. de, priv.. and 
K feature. 1 I’o change the features of; to 
disfigure; to misrepresent. ‘ P'eatures, when 
dtfeatured in the way 1 have dt^scribed.' 
l)c Quineey. ‘Events . . . defeatured hy 
oxaf^eration ‘ Fennell [Rare ] 

Defecate (deT^-k&t}, v.t pret. A pp defe- 
cated: i»pr. dejeeatuig. [L. defneo -de, and 
ferx, dregs.] 1. To purify; to refine; to clear 
from dregs or impurities; to cliu'ify. ‘To 
defecate the dark . . . oil of amber. ‘ Boyle. 

2. To purify from admixture; to clear; to 
purge of extraneous mutter * Defecated 
from the impurities of sense and meaning ’ 
Warburtan. 

Defecate (deTe-kat). V i 1 , To become clear 
or pure by depositiug impurities; to clarify. 

* It (the air) began to defeeaU:,«ui\ to depose 
these particles ’ QoULemith.—^. To voiil ex- 
eretneiit. 

Defecate (doTe-kat). a. Purged from lees; 
defecated. * Liquor very d^/rccffc.' Boyle. 
‘Till the soul be defecate from the dregs of 
sense.' Bntee. 

Defecation (de-fc-ku'sliun), n 1 . The act of 
sepuratiiig from lees or tlrc’gs; imriflciition 
from ininurities or foreign mutter. ™2. The 
n(‘t of uiseharging the fna’cs; the act of 
evacuating tlie bowels -3 Fig mural puri- 
fication from wtiat is gross or low 

A de/etatwH c*f tli« fai iiltics fer J'ayht. 

Defecator (de'fO-kut-j’r), u. He who or that 
winch cleanses or purifies. 

Defect (de-fekt'). }i IL defectUH, pp of 
dcfu'io, dejeetum, to fail de, from, and 
facw. to make, to do | 1 . Wimt or alisence 
of something necessary or useful toward 
]ierfection, fault; hiiperfection; as, tlieru 
are mimeruus dejecte in the plan, or in tlie 
work, or ill the execution 

hrmrs have liccn i orrected .uid drjetts •uiii| tiled. 

2 Any iintiiiiil want or imperfection, whetlicr 
physical or moral; that which is wanting to 
make a perfect wliole, failing, fault, mistake; 
blemish; deformity, as, a defect in timber; 
a defect in tiie organs of Itearing or seeing, 
a defect of memory or judgment. 

I nisi not yourself. Init, suwx drjrtt\ to know. 

Make list of t-vc-ry friciid and « v«-r> for I'ofe. 

!• itlirr sr* .iloiic 
Is half itself, and in true niam.ige lies 
Nor e(iii.il nor unequal 1'ai.h fiiiins 
Defect m v.M.\i Tennyxon 

Syn Imperfection, tlcflcieni'y, fault, failure, 
failing, error, mistake, flaw, blemish, de- 
formity 

Defect (dfj-fektO, v i. To be or become defi- 
cient; to fail, tt» revolt ' Defected honour ’ 
Wanwr I Rare | 

The native triHips and giinnerti defected, he was 
obliged to iit.ike a iiainful atiil dis.istrnus rt treat 

Dr ir //, liHMetl. 

Defect! (de-fekt'), V t To afi’ict injuriously; 
to hurt; to injure. * .Vone ean my life defect ’ 
Trouble of V Elizabeth, 1«3P 
4^fectlbmty (de-fekt'i-liiri-ti), 71 Defici- 
ency; iiniHTiection [Rare 1 
Defet^lble (dC’-fekl'i-bl), a Imperfect; de- 
ficient. wanting. (Rare ] 

Defection (de-fek'shon), n. [L defeetio, 
defectiuniM, a failing, from defieio See 
DKKKrT 1 Want or failure t»f duty, particu- . 
larly the at:t of abandoning a |M!rson or cause ' 
to which one is bound by allcgiani’e or duty, 
or to which one has attached himself; a iall- 
ing away: apostasy; backsliding, as, the 
cause of the king was rendered desjierate 
by the defectum of the nobles ‘ Defectum 
from (loti ’ Raleigh * The general defection 
of the whole realm ' Daviee 
DefecUonilt (de-fek'shon-ist), ti. Dne who 
prai tises or advocates defection. 
Infectious! (de-fek'shus), a Having defects; 
defective; imperfect, faulty ‘ A defeeturu* 
piece (of writing) ' Sir F. Sidney. i 


Defbettve (d«-fekt'lv), a. [L. difveHout, im- 
perfect,fromde/leto. ^DKrsor.ll.Wantiug 
either in substance, quantity, or quality, or 
in anything necessary; imperfect; faulty: as* 
adefeetiw limb; defective timber; adifeetive 
copy or book; a defective ocoount. ‘ Four or 
five hypotheses . . . which are all defective.* 
Locke — 2 . W anting in duty or in moral quali- 
ties; faulty; blomable; not conforming to 
rectitude or rule; as, a eUfeetive character. 

Our tragedy writers have been notoriously defective 
111 giving proper sentiments to the persons tncy intro- 
duce AddiiOH. 

3. In gram, wanting some of the usual forma 
of declension or conjugation; as, a d^ective 
noun or verli. —Defective ffih, in mueie, an 
interval coiitaiiiiiig a spinitone less than the 
perfect fifth 8 yn. Imporfect. deficient, in- 
complete, inadequate, iiisuttlcieut, faulty, 
blamable. 

Defectively (do-fekt'iv-li), adv. In a defective 
manner; imperfectly 

Defeotlvenese (de-fekt'i v-nes). n. W'aut; the 
state of being imperfect; faultiuess. Addi- 
son. 

RefectuOBlty! (de-fckt'fi-OB"i-ti), n. Defect- 
iveness; fauItiiioBS. Montague. 

Defeotuoue! (de-fekt'u-usXa. Full of defects. 

Nothing . . tliat is scant or d^ectuoui can be stable 
or lasting. Jtarrmv 

Defedationt (do-fe-da'shon). n. [Fr. . from L. 
dc.priv ,and/a'do..fa‘daft/m,tofoul.] Pollu- 
tion: the act of making filthy. Bentley. 

Defence (de-fens'), n I Fr. tUfenee, from L. L. 
tlefema. defence, from L. de fetulo, defeneum, 
to defend Hee Dkkknd. ] 1. The act of defend- 
ing. iqdiohling. or iimintaiiiing ; support; 
mainteniiiicc; justification; vindication 
Ami it w.is but a drcaiii, vet it Iiglitcu'd iiiy despair 
Wlioii I tlioiiglii that ,1 war wouul iiri.se iii defence of 

the right Tennyunt. 

2 Anything that opposes attiiek. violence, 
dungor, or injury; anything that secures 
tlie person, tiu* riglits, or the possossfona 
of men : fortification ; guard : protection ; 
security. 

lieuiiise of Ids strength will 1 wait upon thee : for 
f»od IS my defence I's lix, 9 

!t A s|>eei‘h or writing intended to ivpel or 
disprove a charge or accusation; vindica- 
tion; apology. 

Men, lire'lircn, fathers, )ie.ir ye niy defence. 

Acts xxii, r 

4 Apeciflciilly, in law, the method adopted 
by a person iiguinst wliom legal proceed- 
ings have been taken for defending himself 
against them 6 ! ITohiidtion ‘Hevure 
defeneen aguiiist wearing any linen iinilor 
a curtain breadth ’ Sir H*. Temple. «. 'J'he 
Bci(‘nce of •’efemliug imainst enemies; mill- 
tarv skill; skill h* defending from danger; 
skill ill fencing, Arc 
He IS, s.iiti he, a man of great defeucr, 

I’.xpvrt III battles ami in denis oT (inns. Spenser. 

Litie tf defence, a continuous fortified 
line or succession of fortified jKiints. To be 
in a jMJcfure of tiefenee, to be prepared to 
resist an enemy with all the iiieuns of de- 
fence in our jMiwer. 

Defence! (de-fens'), v t pret A pp. defenced; 
ppr. dcjenexng To defend by foitiflcation. 
‘A defenced city ’ Is xxv. 2 . 

Defenceless (d(‘(-fens'leH), n. liuing without 
defence, or without means of reprdling as- 
sault or injury; speeiflciilly (applied tfi a 
town), uiifortifictl, iingarrisoned, or ofaui to 
un eneiiiy, (applied to a latrsoii), naked, 
iinanuetl, unprotected, unprepared to resist 
attack, weak, unable to oppose, uncovered, 
or unsheltered. ‘ 'Hiese dc/cnccfcs* doors.'' 
Milton ‘ A weak dc/cnccfexx lioy ' Addwon 

Defencelessness (Ile-fens'les-nes), n. 'I'he 
state of lieing defenceless or without protec- 
tion, as, the defcncelcHHneHH of a man’s con- 
dition 

Defend (de-f end'), V t [L defendo, to defend 
- de, off, and obs fendo, t<i strike j ] 'I'Oi 
drive fmiii; to tlirust back; to fend or ward 
off, to rejiei (Old Knglisb and Scotch.] 

Atid all the iii.irgriit rmiiKi abmit was set 
With shaily l.iur* is. thi-iu c to defend 
'I lie siiuii> lie.iiiis \penser 

I'lit oilier stiove for to defend 
1 he forc'. rtf Viiic.iii with his might and iri.ihi Spenser. 

Hence 2. To support by repelling or deny- 
ing a demand, charge, or accusation; as, ho 
defended ids case in the courts of law. 

3 To hedge a)H>tit witii restrictions; to for- 
bid, to proliiliit [Rare.] 

The iis« of wine in xrunc (ilaces is defended by 
cuhtoins or laws Str H'. fetnple. 

The beggars were numerous (spite of notii c Imard* 
defending .iW mendicity). Fraser's Mag. 

4 To repel attacks from; to protect by op- 
position or resistance, as from anything 


ch. cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g. go\ j.yob; h, Fr. tofi; ng, sinp; fu, fAen; th. fAlu; w, vig; wh, wAig; xh, axure.— See Key. 



which aiMilB or annoys: to prevent from 
being injured or destroyed. 

There eroke to dtftnd Ixrael Tola the son of 
Puah. Juclff. X. 1. 

Defend me from my friends, I can defend myself 
from my enemies. Tratu. of saytng efUtardchal 
Villars. 

6. To vindicate; to assert; to uphold; to 
inaintaiii uninjured liy force or by argu- 
ment; as, to defend rights and privileges; 
to defend reputation * lie fend the jU8ti(;o 
of niy cause.' Shak. ‘Thou inightst de- 
fend the thesis.* Tennyeon. 

Defend (de-fend\ v.i. To make opposition; 
to enter or fnake defence: as. the party 
comes into court, de/ende, and says. 
DefendaUe (d6-fenaa-bl), a. That may be 
defended 

Defendant (de-fend'ant), a. [Fi‘ part of 
defendre, to protect, to defend.] l.f Defen- 
sive; pro|>er for defence. 

tinr and new repair our towns of wiir 

With men of courage, and with iiieaii» dtjeudaut. 

Shitk 

2. Making defence; ticlitg in tlie character 
of a defendant 

]>efendant (do-feiid'unt), n 1 fine who 
defends against an aHHuiluni. or against the 
approach of rvll or danger a In law, the 
party that opiioHeHa i'otn]>laint. demand, or 
ctiarge: one who is Hunitiioncd into court, 
and defends, denies, or opposes ttie demand 
or eharge, and niaintains Ids own right 
The term is applied whether the party de- 
nies and deft'iids, or lulniits the claim and 
BUifers a default. Tl»e ei|uivaloiit term in 
Heotland is Defender. 

D6fendee (de-fondV), n One who is de- 
fended : opposed to defender. Sidney SiniUi 
(Kare | 

Itofenderfde-fendVr). n 1 One who defends 
iiy opposition; one wlio maintains, supports, 
protoets, or vindicates; an asserior. a viiidi- 
eator, cftliio* by arms or by argiimeiitH; a 
champion or an advocate - 2 In Seote Into, 
the tlefcndaiit. the party against wlioni the 
conelnsloiiH of a process or action are di- 
rntted Ih'Jendet of the Fadh, a title pc- 
enliar to Die kings of Kiiglaml, first eon- 
ferred by Pope la'o X on Henry VIll in 
lh21, us a reward for writing against Luther, 
and used by tlu' kings of lOnglund ever since. 
Defensatlve (<ie-r(*ns'ut-iv). n 'I’hat which 
serves to defend or protect, as a bandage, 
plaster, and the like; guard; d<»feiirc. 

A tc'iy iiiis.il(’ d^-Jt‘nutfive\i is .iiratiist the* fury of 
till’ ii’iii «hli li IMmy iloth phuc in roi k iimth 
S/»- r Hveivnt 

Dafonse. n American spelling of Ihfener, 
for which and its eoinpoiitnis. ns Defenee- 
leex, DefeneeleHeneee, Are , see I)KKKNeKI.KS.s, 
Ae 

Defenaiblllty (df^-fens'i hiPI-ti), n. Capa- 
bility of being defended; dcfeiisiblcnesH 
Defanalble (de-fens'i-bl), a 1 That limy be 
defended; as. a defensible city 2. 'J’Imt 
may be vindicated, uiaintniiicd, or justified, 
as. a defeneihle eaiise 3 t (Contributing to 
defence; capable of defending; ealeiilutcd 
ti> defend 

When’ nothin^: I ml the* ’.oiind of llotbpur’s ii.inir 

Iliil srnn .SA<i^ 

Dofanalve (ile-fens'iv), a |Fr. d^fetutif, 
from L defendo, defenenm .See Dkkkmi 1 
1 'Phat serves to defend; proper for ile- 
feiiee, as, defensive armour, whii'li rejiels 
utiaeksor blow's. opjiostMl to offensive arms, 
which ant iiM*d in attack 2. (^irried on in 
nisihtiiig attack or uggression; as, defensive 
war, ill distliietion from offeimve war. which 
is aggressive 

SiiKf. thfri’forr, wc r.iiiiiot win liy ,iii olk’iisor 
W.U. at least a the ituulcl ul nur ^o\ern 

iiieut fCL'iiis imlur.tll) niiitrivcii for the dffrHsnv 
part />r\dr» 

3 In a BtHt4‘ t»r postum to defend. /ie- 
feiuive alleffation, tlie niiide of pnoMMind- 
ing eiivumstanees of tlefeuee by a defend- 
ant in the spiritual ('ouits. to wliieii he is 
entitled to the platntifT's answer uiion oath, 
and may thence pmeeetl to pmois as w'cll 
as his Antagonist 

Delbnilve (de-fens'iv). n. Safeguard; tliat 
wiiieh tlefends 

Wars prevents c. upon just fears, are true d^fen- 
jttts Ji.nifn 

- To Ite mi the defensive, or to stand on the 
de/nuif'e, to Iw or stuml in a state or pos- 
ture of defence or resistance, in opposititm 
t<» aggressinn or attack. 

DetallTtly (de-fens'iv-U), adr. In a defon- 
aive inaiiuer; on the defensive, in defence. 
Dsfsnsory (dtVfens'o-rD, a Tending to de- 
fend: derensive. Joh$fsim. 


Defor (dd-fdrO. «.f. pr«t. &pp. deferred; ppr. 
deferring. [L. differo—die, from, and/aro, to 
bw.] To delay; to put off; to postpone 
to a future time; to adjourn; aa, to defer 
the execution of a design. 

The word saiving does not imply that what b saved 
Is not consutiied, nor even necessarily ^t Its con- 
suiiiptiun IS df/erred, l*ut only that, If consumed 
iiiiinediatcly. it is not cousumed by thcjierson who 
raises it 7- S. MiU. 

' Defer (de-ferO, ».*. To put off; to delay; to 
{ procrastinate. 

I Dtjtr not till to-morrow to lie wise, 

l‘o>niorrow’s sun to thee may never rise. Congreve. 

' (>ud . will not long 

To vindicate the glory of his name. Miltott. 

I Defer] (de-fer*). v.i. [L. defero, to carry down 
or away, liantl over, refer— de, down, and 
Jem, to carry ] 1. To offer; to render; to 
give; as, to defer ttie command of an army. 
hyttleton. "ibe worship deferred to the 
Virgin ‘ Brevint —2. To refer; to leave to 
I another's judgment and determination. 

I'he cniiimhstuners df erred the matter unto the 
liarl of NorthuiiiberiancT Baton 

Defer (dti-fer'), v.i. To yield to anoUier’s 
opinion, to submit in opinion; as, he defers 
to Uio opinion of his father. 

Tlii'y not only deferred to his rotinsels in piiblirk 
asseiubhcs, but hu w.is iiinreover the umpire of 
doiiiestick matters. S^nce. 

Deferenoe (de'fer-eiiB). n l. A yielding in 
opinion; submission of judgment to the 
opinion or judgment of another; hence, 
regard, respc(;t. 

It woiilil be iniKli more difficult to produce ex- 
amples of injury to a st.itr from the too speedy ter- 
iiiinatioii ui hostilities 111 i/r/c/v/zir’ to the public voice. 

Brougham 

2 (^oinpliiisAiicc; condescension 
A ti:itur.tl roughness makes .i man unconiulalsant 
to others, so th.it he has no drfereme for tiieir in- 
clinations. tempers, or conditions Lotk* 

;i Hiiliiiiissbiii: oliedieiice ‘ A blind rfc/cr- 
cMtr to AUtiiority.* Middleton. 

Deferent (dcTAr-ent). a Bearing; carrying; 
conveying ‘ Botlles deferent. ’ Bacon. 
[Rare.] 

Deferent (<le'f^r-ciit). n l 'I'liat which 
carriuH or conveys, spccillc.ally, in the I’tole- 
niaic system of asiroiioniy, an imaginary 
circle or orb, suppost>d to earry about the 
body of tlicpiaiici. I.See Ki*if’Yri,K ] 2. A 
vessel in the human body for the convey- 
aiioc of Huitls 

Deferential (dc-ft^r-en'shal ). ({ Kxpressi iig 

tieference, acciistaiincii lo defer 
Deferentially (tle-fer-en'shaMi). adv. In a 
deferential manner; with deference. 
Deferment (tl6-ftVnient). n Delay. 

Hut, sir, my gnef, joined with the mst.iut business, 
iiegs ,1 wi’in', '*tr f Suckhng 

Deferrer (de-ftVf*r), n Due who delays or 
puts off. 

Defervesoenoe, Defenrescency (de-f(^r- 

ves’ens, dO-fAr-vcs'eii-sl), n. {L deferveseo, 
t.«» ctiol dtiwii- de, priv . and /crivseo. to 
boll J 1. Abatement of bent, the state of 
growing cool; coolness; liikcwaniiiiess 
Most cuminoiily yt>ung lirginnvrs arc* rcaloiis and 
high, till they are abated by d^errrstenev in 
lull) actions yer 'layler 

2. Ill pathol. abatement or decrease of fever 
or feverish symptoms 

All goes well, though slowly; and us completeness 
IS more prt’fiiMis than rapidity of riirc, wrimisl be 
I I nntrnt to m.irk time .iml w.itch gT.itefully the pro- 
I «c’ss uf deJer^KStrnee, which is proreeding satisfat - 
lorily Timer ncivifaper 

Defendalise (tle-fuMnMr), v t To deprive 
of the feudal ehni'acter «>r form. 

Def^t (def'li), a Deftly. 

They d.tuncrii dejffty and snigcn sooie Bfenser. 

Defiance (iR^-fl'aiis). n [D. Fr Sec Defy.] 
I 1 A daring; a chnlleiige to ffght; invitation 
i to eonibat; a call to an atlversiiry to en- 
; c« muter, if he dare ; as. Goliath bade defanee 
t« > the army of TAraei ' If e then eominanded 
his tnmipet to s«mml a defiance to his 
eliallciigers.' Str H’. Scott ~2 A challenge 
to meet in any contest; a call upon one to 
make giKid any assertion or charge; an 
invitation to maintain any cause or point — 

! 3. Contempt of uppisition or danger; a dar- 
I ing or resistanee that implies the contempt 
I of an adiersary, or of any opimsing power. 

{ ‘This o)ien and sc'andaloiis violation and 
! defiance of his most sacred fundamental 
I lawa ’ iSAarfi 

j Pride in Ihpir port, defianer in their eye, 

I see the lords uf human kind pasa by. GobUmitk. 

4 Refusal, rejection; declaration that one 
will have nothing to do with another. 
‘Take my tfc/fuMce .» die, perish I' Shak. - 
I To bid defiance to, or to eet at defiance^ to 


defy; to brave; as, to hid defiance to the 
world's opinion; to tet public opinion at 
defiance. 

Defflant (ds-fi^ant), a. Characterized by de- 
fiance, boldnew, or insolence; chaUengiug. 
‘ In attitude stem and defiant. ' Long^Jtcui. 

He &poke first to Mary Stuart, who, half fright- 
ened, half defiant, found herself on the edge of a 
conflict to which her own resources were manifestly 
inadequate. Freude. 

Defiantly (de-fl'ant-li), adv In a defiant 
manner; with defiance; daringly: insolently. 
Defiatoxyt (de-fi'a-to-ri). a. Bidding or bear- 
ing defiance. "heti/evsdctiatvry" Shelford. 
DeflbrlnateCde-nOirin-atj.v t 'rodeflbrinize. 
Defibrination (de-fibrin-a"shon), n. Act or 

S roceas of denbrinizing, or depriving of 
brine. 

Deflbrlnise (de-mirln-lz), v.t pret. A pp. 
defihriniced; ppr. defibrinizing. |L. de, from, 
and £ fibrin.] To deprive of fibrin; spoci- 
ficalLv, to remove fibrin from fresh blood by 
whipping it with roils. 

Deficiency, Defidence (tie-fl'shen-si, de-fi'- 
sliens), n. [See Deficient ] l. A failing; 
a falling short; imperfection; as, a deficiency 
in moral dutiea 

Thou in thyself art perfect, and in thee 
Is no defaenee found. Milton. 

Marlbornijgb was a man not only of the most idle 
ami frivolous pursuits, but w,‘i.s so miserably igno- 
rant, that his tiejii lencies ina<ie him the ridistile of 
Ills runtemporarics Buckle. 

2 Want, either total or ]iurtial: defect; 
ulisence; something less than is necessary; 
as. a deficiency of nieiuiK, a dejicieney of 
revenue; a deficiency of blood 
To which he answer'd .si offiiigly, 

‘fkiod soldi sujipose 1 grant it thee, 

Who'll weep for thy de/ii temy ‘ ' Tennyson. 

8yn. Imperfection, W'ant, failing, failure, 
defect 

Deficient (do-frslient). a fL. defieiens, de- 
ficient is, pur nidefieio,toSn}l ■ de.fiml facto, 
to do I 1, Wanting; defective; imperfect; 
not Biifffcient or adequate; as, deficient 
estate; deficient strength -2 Wanting; not 
having a full or atlctinatc supply; as, the 
country may be defieient in the nieniiH of car- 
rying on war —Jjefieient mnnbeis, in nrith. 
numbers the sum of wliose alitiuot parts 
is less than the niimbers tbemselves; thus, 
8 is a defieient nunihet as tlie sum of its 
alitiuot parts 1, 2, 4 is tuily 7 - S\n Want- 
ing, defective, imperfect, failing 
Deficiently (tie-ff'slient-li). adv. In a defec- 
tivt‘ manner. 

XfefldentneBS (de-fl'shent-nes), n State of 
being deficient. [Rare 1 
Deficit (de'fl-sit), n. Want: tleficiency; as, a 
deficit in tlie taxes t>r revenue 
.Sipidiiileriiig. ,itid payment b) loan, is no way to 
cht'e k n drjteit Carlyle. 

Defier (tle-fi't'r). n. [See Defy.] A challenger; 
one who dares to combat or enconnUir; tine 
who braves, one wlio acts in contempt of 
oiiposiiion, law, or uutliority, as, a defier of 
till* laws 

Defigurationt (de-fl'gfir-B"8hon). u. [L. de, 
priv , and fiyvra, figure or ftmii ] A dis- 
figuring ‘ Defiynrations and deformations 
of Christ' Bp. Hall 

Defigivet (de-fi'gar), vt [L dc. down, 
atitf^tt/uro, to shape ] To deliiu'aie. ‘ Stones 
as they ai’e here defiynred.’ HVcccr 
Defilaoe(tle-fi-liid'), r.f pret A*pp defiladed; 
ppr defilading [Fr defilade, from' defiler. 
See DEFILE ] In fort, 'to ereet defensive 
works, as ramparts, aruiiiid a fortification. 
BO as to pititcet the interior when in danger 
of liein|t e<iminanded b> guns placed on 
some higher point; as, to defilade an ex- 
posed side. 

l>efilading(de-f!]-ttd'ing\ n. Tlmt liraiichof 
fortiflentinn, the object tif which is to deter- 
mine (when the intended work would lie 
eominanded by eminences within Uie range 
of fire-arms) the directions or heights of 
the lines of rampart or parapet, so tnai the 
interior of the work may not be iiK'onimoiled 
by a fire directed to it from sucli eminences. 
Defile (de-filO. V e pret A: pp defiled; ppr. 
d^ing [Ibis word exhibits a combination 
of the R<^manee or L prefix de with the A. 
Sax. /plan (O.E. and Se file, to defile), from 
/iff, foul. This common prefix seems to 
have lieen substituted by confusion for be 
or ge in A Sax. befpJan, gefptan, to defile. 
See Foul ] l. To make unclean; to rendei 
foul or dirty, in a general sense. 

They that touch pitch will be defiled Shak. 

2. To make impure; to render turbid; as, 
the water or litpior is defiled — S. To soil 
' or sully; to tarnish, as reputation, Ac. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m£, m«t| h^r; pine, pin; ndte. not, mi>ve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; h. Sc. abune; f. Sc. ley. 
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He If amoiiff the greeteft prelates of the age. how- 
ever his character may be defiUd by dirty h^s 

Stuift. 

They shall tUJll* thy brightness. Ezek. xxviii. 7 . 

4 . To pollute; to make ceremonially un- 
clean. ^ 

That which dieth of itself, or is torn with beasts, 
he shall not eat, to defiU himself therewith. 

Lev xxii. 8. 

5. To comipt tlie chastity of; to debauch; 
to violate; to tarnish the purity of the 
cliaracter of by lewdness. 

Sheclietn ... lay with her and dffiled her. • 
tlen XXXIV 2. 

6 To taint, in a moral sense; to corrupt; to 
vitiate; to render impure with sin 

D^te not yourselves with the idols of M^pt. 

Mzck. XX. 7. 

He hath d^ted the sanctuary of the Lord 

Nuiii XIX. 20 

Syn. To pollute, vitiate, contaminate, cor- 
rupt, stain, soil, dirty, sully, tarnish, violate, 
debauch 

Defile (de-filO, v.i. pret & pp. deJUed; ppr 
defiling. |Fr. d^filer -de, and file, a row or 
line, from L.filnm, a thread.] To march 
off in a line, or file by file; to file off. 

The Turks dt^led before the enemy. Gibbon 

Defile (de-filO, e.f. In/orf to defilade. 

Defile (de-flT). n. (See Dkkile, im'.] A 
narrow passage or way, in wliich troops may 
inarch only in a file, or witli a narrow front; 
a long narrow pass, as between hills, Ac. 

Defilement (de firment), n. 1. Tlie net of 
defiling, or state of being defiled; foulness; 
dirtiness; uncleannoss. -2. Con*uption of 
morals, principles, or character; impurity; 
pollution by sin. 

The chaste cannot rake into such tilth withiuit 
danger of d^filttnent ^tddisou 

Defilement (de-fiFment), n liifnrt defilad- 
ing (which see). 

Delller (do-fiTdr), n One wlio defiles; one 
who corrupts or violates; that wliich pol- 
lutes. 

Defiliation (de-firU-a"shou), n [L dc, priv , 
and filitM, a son ] The abstraction of a child 
from its parents; the act of rendering child- 
less * Irreparable and hopeless defiliatiotm ‘ 
Lamb. [Karc ] 

Definable (de-nn'a-bl), a ISec Dkftnk 1 

1. That may be limited, or have its limits 
ascertained; hence, capable of having its 
extent ascertained with precision; capable 
of being fixed and determined; as, tlic extent 
of the Kiissian Empire is hardly dffuuthle 

2. That may be defined: capable of naving its 

signification rendered certain, or exiiressed 
with certainty or precision; us, denmbU' J 
words 3 Having properties that may Ihj , 
determined and enunciated, as a triangle is | 
a definable figure- - 4. Tliat may be fixed, , 
determined, or ascertained; as, tlie time or I 
period is nut definable, \ 

Conrerning the time of the ciiil uf the world, the 
question is whether tiuil lime be drjimib/r nr n<> 

T liurtut 

Definably (de-fiii'a-bU), adv in a definable 
manner. 

Define (de-fin'), r t pret A pi> defined; ppr. 
defining [L definw de, anil hnio, to end. 
to’ limit, from finut, end | 1 To determine 
or descrilie the end or limit of ; to deter- 
mine with precision. a.», to define tlie extent 
of a kingdom or country -2 To murk the 
limit, to circumscribe; to bound 

The right tn wq.ir red on dilb-rcnt ji.irt>, of the 
dress, .iiid to have red carriages, i.s drjinrd 

lirouxham 

3. To determine or ascertain the extiMit of 

the meaning of; to ascertain the significa- 
tion of; to explain what a word is under- 
stood to express; as. to define tlie words 
virtue, courage, belief, or charity. ‘Like ' 
wit, much talked of, not to be defined.’ j 
Otway. — 4. To describe; to ascertain or ex- > 
plain the distinctive properties or circum- ! 
stances of a thing; as, to define a line or , 
an angle -5 t To determine, to settle; to 
decide. I 

These warlike chaiiij*ions. ail in armour shine. 

Assembled were in held the chalciige to 

Jhjten rer 

Define t (dc-fino, r * To determine; to de- 
cide. 

The unjust judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he dffinetn amiss of lands .\nd proper- 
ties. HacoH 

Defined (de-nml'). V and a Having the 
extent ascertained; having the significa- ; 
tion determine' i. baviug the precise limit ; 
marked, or having a determinate limit 

No one had a dfjined portion of land or any cer- 
taui bounds to his possessiuits Breunham ^ 


Definementt (de-fln'ment), n. The act of 
defluiug; desenpHon; definition. 

Sir, this definement suffers no perdition in 

Definer (dg-Hu'er), n. He who defines; he 
who ascertains or marks the limits; he who 
determines or explains the signification of 
a word, or desenbes tho distinctive pi*!!- 
perties of a thing 

Definiahet, v.t. [Fr ] To define: to make 
a definition of. Chaucer. 

Definite (de'fln-it), a. [L. definitue, pp. of 
definio, definitum 8ee DEFINE 1 1. Jiaving 
certain limits; bounded with precision; 
determinate; as. a definite extent of land; 
definite dimensions; definite measure.— 
2 Having certain limits in signification; 
determinate; certain: precise; as, adefiiiite 
word, term, or expression 3. Fixed; deter- 
minate: exai^t; precise. ‘Sniiie eertain and 
definite time.’ Ayliffe —A Ingram defin- 
ing: limiting; deienuiniiig the extent; as. 
the definite article —Definite pnmort ions, in 
ehem the relative quantities in which bodies 
unite to form compounds (billed also Com- 
bining PrujHirtitms, Chemical Equivalents, 
or Equivalent .See Equivai.knt Definite 
term, in lisjic, a term whicli defines or marks 
out a particular class of beings, or a single 
person, ns distinguished from an indefinite 
term, wliicii does not define or murk out an 
object Definite infiorescence, in Iwt same 
as Centrifugal iiifiorescenee - -SYN. Deter- 
minate. l ertain, pivcisc, exact, clear 
Definite (dc'tiii-it), M. Thing defined. Ay- 
liffe [llarc or obsolete 1 
Definitely (ile'fin-it-li), adv In a definite 
iiiamier 

DeflniteneBB (de'fln-it-nes). li Certainty of 
extent; certainty of significutiun; detennin- 
ntciiess 

Definition (dc-ti-ni'sbon), n [L definitio, 
definitionis, a limiting, a defining definio, 
definitum. .Sec IiEKiNK | 1 The act of de- 
fining. determining, distiiiguisliing, expbiin- 
ing. or establiKliing the signification of ‘ De- 
jimtian being nothing but making another 
uiulei'staiid by w’ords what the term de- 
fined stands for ' Locke 2 '' brief and 
precise description of a thing by its pro- 
lierticB; an expluuatiou of the signification 
of a word or term, or of wlint a woid is 
underatood to express, us, a definition of 
wit, or at u cirele. Logicians rlistiiigiiisli 
definitions into nominal and real A nomi- 
nal deliiiiiion explains the meaning of a 
term by some equivalent word or expression 
siipjiosed to be bettei known A real de- 
finition explaiith tlie iintim< of the thing 
A real deliniiion is i^ain aerulentnl, or a 
description of tin* aeeidents, ns caiiHes, pro- 
perties, efieets, »Ve ; or essential, xiliieli ex 
plains tlie constituent parts of the essence 
or nature of the thing An essential de- 
fliiitidii is, moreover, metaphysical or logi- 
ral, detliiiiig ‘by the genus and differenee,' 
us it IS called; as. for example, 'a jdant is 
an organi/ed being, destitute of Heiisation,’ 
wlieie the part first of the definition states 
tile genus (orgaiii/eil being), ami the latter 
tile diftuiX’nee (destitute of sensalioii, otiicr 
oi'ganized iieiiigs iNiHsessiiig sensation); or 
physical, wiieii it distiiigiiisheH the physical 
parts of the essenre, thus, a plant is 
distiiiginslicd by the leaves, stalk, risit, Ac 
A strictly uccunitc* definition can Ih; given 
of only a few objects The most simple 
tilings are tlie least eapable of definition, 
from the difficulty of finding terms more 
simple and intetligilde than the one to lie 
defined 

AMru h. htiving given us an inst.UHe»*f ,1 nowinnf 
dfjnntttu lie- .ilisunl iMir of ' Ikii.u*, <*» htiiiio.’ 
has U'll soiiii* lo r oiii IikIc that thr nomtHal dejiui 
tioH must l>t foiiiuli'il oil the frtyniology, nr at least 
th.it sm h W.IS his ini' iiung Hut tlMt it w,ts not, ifc 
'^uflKienlly pWiin fruni tlie < irruiiist<incf that XV.illts 
(from whos€* work his is .tiniost entirely Hbriilgfip 
expressly viys the i oiitr.iry it is plum that the 

etymology of a tenii h.is nothing to do with .ttiy iogi- 
c.il consKlcratinn of it H’notely 

DBfillltional (de-fi-ni'shon-al), a Df or f>e- 
luiiging to a deftiiitiofi, used for defining; 
abounding in deflnitioiis 
Definitive (de-fin'it-ivXa (L definitiims, de- 
finitive, Irom defmv/ .See Define] 1 Limit- 
ing the extent, determinate, r*<>>itive, ex- 
press ; as, a definitive term ~ 2 Liiiiitiiig ; 
ending; determining; final, opiaised to con- 
ditional, provisumal, or interlocutory; as. a 
definitive sentence or decree. - -3 t J'erenip- 
tory; absolutely determined. 

Never crave him, we are d^nittve SJtnJi. 

Definitive (de-fln'It-ivX n. In gram a tenn 
applied to a word u^ to define or limit 


the extent of the signification of an im- 
peilative or common noun. Such are the 
Greek article ho, hf, to; the Latin demon- 
strative hie, tile, ipse; the. this, and that in 
English; le, la, les in French; if, la. lo in 
Italian. Thus, tree Is an appellative or 
common noun; the tree, CAis tree, that tree 
designate a particular tree, detorminato or 
known. Ifotno signifies man; hie lioiuo, tile 
liunu). a particular man, A<' Hut in some 
languages the definitives have lost their 
original use in a great degree, as in the 
Grofjk and French. Thus. ‘La force de la 
vertu’ must lie rendered in English *the 
streiigtli of virtue,' not ‘the strength of the 
virtue.' The first la is a iletiiiitive; the last 
has no definitive efti'ct 
Ddfinitively (de-nn'it-iv-11). adv 1 Deter- 
minutely; positively, exinvssly 

J^finttniely thus 1 answer ymi Shak 

2. Finally: conclusively; unconditionally; 
as. the points lictwctm the parties arc xle- 
finitivety scuttled 

DefinlUveneSB (tle-fln'it-iv-nes). n Deter- 
minatencss; decisiveness, coiicbisiveness. 

Definltude (de-fln'i-tud). n Detlniteness; 
exactitude; precision 

Though thus destitute of the light .iml dejinttude 
of iiiuthetiiutical reprrsciitutionh. pliilusnpiiy is til- 
lowcil iiu adequate l.iiigii.igc uf its nwii. 

Sir //' Hamilton, 

DefiXt (de-flks'), V.i (L defigo, detijnim -dr, 
iiitens., and figo, to fnsien J 'I'o fix; to 
fasten. 

The country p.'irsoii is generally becuuse he 
kiiiiw-smitliiiig lull the 1 rnssol C hrisi, his iiimd being 
on .nil. with those nails wherewith Ins M.ister 
was l, Hribrrt, 

DefiB.grablllty (de-tiiVgra liiT'l ti). n fSee 
Hkfi.ackate I In ehem comiiiistiiiility; 
tlieqiinlify of taking lire and biiniirignwny. 

‘ Tilt- tlefianrabilitg . of sHltju'trc ’ Itogle. 

Defiagrahle (dc-fla'gru-lil). a. C'onibustible; 
having tlie qiiuiiiy of taking fire and imrii- 
ing. UK alcohol, oils, Ac, 

Defiagrate (dc'Itu unit), v t pret and pp. 
defiagrated; pjir deflagrating [L defiagro, 
drfiagrafnm r/c.iiiteiih. .amUffff/ro.to’biirii | 
To set fire to; to burn, to consume; ns, to 
defiagrate oil or spirit 

Defiagrate (dt‘'tla-gni(), v i To burn ra- 
pidly, thus, when a mixture of ciiiircoal and 
nitre IS thrown into a red-bot inicible it 
burns witbii kind of cxjihtsion, ordifingrntes 

Deflagrating mixtures, combustible mix- 
tures, generally made with nitre, (be oxygen 
of wliich IS till active iiigreilJeiit in promot- 
ing tlieir (‘ombiistion 

Defiagratloii(di -ilii-grirslioii), n A Kindling 
or Hetting lire to iiHiibstancc, burning; coiii- 
biisiioti, II rapid i iii'mslioii of a mixture, 
attended \iitb niucli evolution of lliiinc and 
vuiMiiir, US of nitre and cbarcoal The pro- 
cess for oxidi/ing sulistaneeH liy nieaiiH of 
nitre is called lieflugration, and is gciieriilly 
performed tiy mixing the iidlaiiimulde liody 
witli an (‘i|iml weight of the nitrate or 
clilorutr of potassiiim, and projeetiiig the 
mixture ill Hiiinll jiortions at a time into a 
red-bot eriiciide. Tills term is iiiso applied 
to the rni>id condnistion of metals by the 
eleetrie spark 

Defiagrator (ile'fln gmt cr), n A galvanic 
instruiiieiit for producing combustion, par- 
ticnlaiiy the coiidiustion of metallic siiii- 
staiici'M 

Defied (de-llekt'), w » |L ilejlreto de. and 
fiecto, to tiini or bend | To turn from or 
aside; to deviate from a tniceonrse oriiglit 
line; to swerve. 

Al ,111110 ii.iri of tho A/riros thr urrtUr d^et Mh 
nut, but liotli III Iho true* rill riiliiiii Sir 7 Atowne. 

Defied (de-flekt'), r f To cause to tuni 
aside, to turn or iiend from a riglit line or 
regular eoiirsi-. 

I ho (jiiir Strr.iiii is dejietud c.istw.ir'l liy a 
current sotting in fi(.ni ll.iflin's 11 , Hraudr 

Defieded (de-tlekt'ed). V and a 1 'I'liriied 
aside or from a direct line 01 course 2 In 
hot bending ilowiiward urcbwisc 
i Defiedlon (de-flek'sbon), n 1 Doviiition; 
j tlie act of turning aside; a tuiiiiiig from a 
i true line or the rcgului course: used either 
; in a physical or moriii sense 

NctcIIos at llir vory lino stand withuut 
I dejUction Sn J . Jiroivne. 

King iMvid round nut llio Utflectton uiid indiroct- 
1 ness uf 0111 inifiils // ' Atoutagur. 

! 2 Sant the departure of a ship from its 
j true eourse --.*i In optics, a deviation of the 
rays of light toward the surface of an opaifue 
b(>dy, iiifiection 4 In maf/t. a term applied 
to the distance by whieli a curve departs 
from another curve, or from a straight line; 


ch, eAain; 6h, 8c. locA; g.go; J,yob; h, Fr. tow; ng, sing; lu, then; tb, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; xh, azure.- See Key. 
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and also to any effect, either of curvature 
or of discontinuous chanf^e of direction. 

6. In ttwch. the bendinu of any mateiiid ex- 
tKMM'd to a transverse strain. 

IMffCtlye (dl^-ftektMv). a. Causing deflec- 
tion or deviation —De^etive/arees^ in meek. 
those forces which act upon a moving body 
in a direction different from that in which 
it actually moves, in conseciuence of which 
it is made to deviate from its course. 

Dafleotmr (d6-liekt'6r), n. In maeh. the 
diaphragm of the furnace of a boiler, by 
means of which air and gas are deflected 
and mingled, and time and room to bum 
given them 

Itoflexed (ds>flek8t0> P and a. The same as 


Dejlerteil. 

Defleadon (di-flek'shon), n. Same as De- 
flection, 

Iwflexare (de-fleks'ar), »t. a bending down; 
a turning aside; deviation. 

Deflorate (dS-flOr'&t), a. [L.L deflomhiti. 
frtim dejloro, to deflour dr, and Horeo See 
Flower J In hot. a term apphed to tlie 
anthers of flowers when they iiuvc siiod 
their pollen; and also to fduiits alien tiieir 
flowers have fullcii 

Xtofloration (de-flor iVKlion). It. |Kr Sec 
DKPLOUK.J 1 Tile act of dclloiirliig; the 
act of depriving id the flower or prime beau- 
ties: parth'iilarly, tile net of tnkmg away a 
womiiirs virginity; rape Juhmtiin 2. A 
mdeetioiiof the flower or most vulunlile part 
of anything 

riic l.iw. of Niiriii.itiiiy nr< , iii .i gr(Mt iimasurt.. tlic 
ti> ftorttfioH tif Wu }-iigli>.h l.iws .Sir <1/ Hale. 

Deflour (de-flour'), r I dc/foirr; L.L 
drfifiru I. </c. iiml flon, fiarin, a flower. See 
KhowKit J 1. 'I'o deprive a woman of her 
virginity, eitlier l>y foree or with consent; to 
viohiti*; to ravish; to sefiiiee 

Now will I hpiirr to seek mv lovrlv Moor, 

And irt niy N|ilccnf»l sons tlxH trnli dr/tou* . S/ial. 

2 'i'o take away the prime iioauty and grace 
of aiiythiiig 

The sweetness of his soul w.is de/fotttvd 

y^r I'aylor. 

.S i 'J'o deprive of flowers ’ Deflnurinr/ the 
gardens ' Mtanitaiju*'. 

Itoflourer (de-flourer), n. One who deflours 
DeflOW t (de lliV), #' I 1 L dejlnu de, down, 
and film, to llow.J To flow down. Sii T. 
Iti'owne 

Deflower (dr'-flou'tb*). v.t Same as DrjUmr 
DeflUOUel (de'llu-ns). a (L dcjlmni- de, 
and duo. to flow | Flowing down; falling 
oil' llailt'ft 

Defluvlum (lie flfl'vi um). n fL 1 A falling 
off. as of the hair or hark of trees, tiy dis- 
ease I 

DeflUXt (do-finks'), n f t. defliixun de, and i 
riiui, fhiTum, to tliiw.] A flowing down, a 
running downward ' Hejluje of huinours.' 
liacou See Dkki.I'XIo.n ’ 

DeflUXlon (ilc-ttuk'shon). It. |L drdurnt, 
dedujrionie, a flowing off, from defluo, dc- 
fiuxtnn. to flow down de, and .dim, to flow ) 
In nml a flowing, running, or falling of liu- 
inoiirs or fluid miittur from a sniioiior to an 
inforuir iiart of tlie body; properly, an in- 
flaminatioii of a part, attimded with in- 
creased iK‘cretmn, a dischai'ge or flowring off 
of humours, as. a dejluxion from the nose 
or head in catarrli: sometimes used synnny- 
inously with xndnmmatwn. 

Defly i (def'II), adv | For deftly (which see) ] 
Dexterously; skilfully; deftly 
DefOOdatlO^ n same as DefedatUm. 
Defoliate, Defoliated (de fd'ii-ni, de-fd^i- 

at edX u. Deprivetl of loaves. 

Defoliation (de-fb'li-a"Hhon).w. IL de.prlv . 
and folium, a h*Hf See Fol.io j The fall 
id the leaf or shedding of leaves ; the time 
or fa'iison of sIuMhling leaves in autuiiin 
Deforce (tU'-forsO. e t pret A' pp deforced: 
npr deforciny [Froflx and fniee | Jn 
MW. (o) to disseize and ket'p out of lawful 
poH8t*ssion of an eittntc; to wlthiiolil tiie 
possession of an estate from the rigiitful 
owner: applied any possossor whose eiitry 

was «)rigiuall> lawful, but whose detainer is 
bei'onie uiiUiwfiil (h) In Seote law. to re- 
sist, as an oflieer of tlie law, in the execution 
of his otUcial duty 

Deforetnnent (de-fors'incnt). n in law, 
(a) the liolditig of lands or tencnients to 
which another person has a right; a general 
term including altatemeut, ininision. dis- 
seisin, diM'ontinuanee, or any other siieeit^s 
of wnmg by which he who has a right to Uio 
freehold is kept out of tmssessiou. (b) lit 
SctdJt hue. a resisting of an officer In the exe- 
cution of law. 


Deforoeor (dA-fdm’Ar), n. In law, * deforci- 
ant (which see). 

l)tiforeUuit(dS-f6rs'i-aiit). n. In law, (a) one 
who keeps out of iHHwession the rightful 
I owner of an estate, (b) A perstm against 
whom a flctitioiis action was brought in 
fine and recovery: abolished by 3 and 4 Will, 
j IV, Ixxiv. 

I Deforclatlon (de-fdrBl-a"shon), n. In law, 
distress; a seizure of goods for the satisfac- 
tion nt a lawful debt 

Deform (de-fomF). »’• f- fl-' d^ormo—de, and 
forma, fomi 1 1 To mar or injure tlie form 
of; to disfigure; as, a hump on the back de- 
/oriiof the body. -2. To render ugly or dis- 
pleasing tiy exterior applications or append- 
ages: to make luigrat'ertil; as, to deform the 
face liy paint iir tlie person by unbecoming 
dress 

OI<i men with dust defertned their hoary hair 
Dryden 

3. To render unpleasant or disagreeable. 

Wintry biuitts deform thr year. Thomton. 

4. 1'o injure and render displeasing or dis- 
gusting; to disgrace; to disflgtire tlie moral 
beauty of, us. all vices deform the character 
of rutioiiul iieings 

Defomit (de-fonn'),a. |L. deformin - de, and 
forma, form.] Disfigured; iadiig of an un- 
natunil, distorted, or disproportionetl form; 
displeasing to the eye. 

.Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Drj-cyed behold 1 Altlton 

Deformation (de-fol'm-iVshon). ». A disfigur- 
ing or defacing. Dp Hall. 

Deformed (dc-fonmF), p and a. 1 Injured 
in tlie form; distlgurcd; distorted; ugly; 
wanting natural laMiuty or symmetry. 

Cheinted of feature by dissembling nature, 
l\fortned, uiiliiushed, sent bef(*re my time 
Into this bre.ithtug world, scarce hiiff made up. 

SHak 

2 f Base; disgriiecfiil. 'Deformed and vile.* 
it. Jomtoii - S Y N . r gly, tlisflgured , d istorted, 
niisshaiH'ii, unsightly, ill-favoui'ed. 
Deformedly (de-funn'ed-li), ndr In an j 
ugly manner 

Deformedneas (de-form'ed-nes), n. I'gli- I 
ness; a disagreeable or uiinatural form J 
Deformer (<le> fomi'4r). u < >ne w ho deforms. 
Deformity (de-forin'I-ti), M \L. deformitas , 
Ht*e Deform.) l The state of being dc- , 
formed; want of that uniformity or sym ' 
intitr>’ which constitutes la‘nut>; ilisturtion; . 
liTegularity of shape or features, dispropor- 
tion of limbs; defect, ugliness 

To iiinke uti etu’ioiis iiiiuiut.im on m) Kuk. | 

Where hits ti» mock my bndj Sliak. | 

2 Anything that tlcstroys laaiuty, grace, or ' 
pr<n»rlcty : im'giilarity ; absurdity ; gross : 
deviation from order or the established laws < 
of propriety; as, deformity in an edifice; 
deformity of clmnicter. - SYN I'gliness, tlis- 
tortion, uefeet, blemish, disfiguration, dis- 
figurement : 

Deforaerf Deforaort (de-fOrs'or), n One , 
tliat casts out by force 
Defoaaiont (tie-fo'shon), n. [L defotlio, de^ 
fmttum, to tug dtiW’n. to imry- de, down, j 
aiid/m/iti./oNNTfiu, tt> dig ] 'The puuisluuciit 
t»f burying alive j 

DefOttl (dMoiil'). r.f To defile. IKni-e 1 
DefOUlment (ile-fouFment), n. Defilement. 
(Hare. | 

Defraud (tlc-frad'), c t fL. defraudo -de, 
Intens., exuXfrautio, tt» cheat, / wiik, fraud ] 

1 'Ttt deprive of right, eitiier by obtaining 
stimethiug by deception or artiflee, or by 
taking something wrongfully witliont the 
knowledge t»r eonseiit of the owner, to cheat; 
to cozen; follt»w’od hy of before the thing 
taken, as. to defrattd a man of his right; 
the agent wiu> emliezzles public proiierty 
deftaudu the state; the man wht> hy decep- 
tion obtains a price ft>r a commodity almve 
its value defrauds the purchaser 

We huve vorniptcil no man, we have de/raudrd no j 
nun 9 Cor vii. a. | 

2 To withhold w'nmgfully from another 
what is due to him; as, defraud not the 
hireling his wagea - 3 I'o wrongfully 
prevent one from obtaining what he may 
justly claim 

.K null of toruinc who permits his son to consume 
ihr srivui of ciliuMtion m hunting!, shooting, or in 
frci)uciiiuiK horse-rares. .isseinblies, At . defrauds 
the I omiiimm> of .i bcnef.ictor, and bequeaths them 
a nuis.iiu r Pa ley 

4. To ilefeat or frustrate wrongfully 

ll> the ihitivA ilewned — bv the cl.oius dtfrauded. 

Paiey 

—To defraud the revenue, to evade by any 
fraudulent roittrivaiico the iiaynient of a 
tax or duty iiu)H»setl by government.— fl\N. 


To cheat, cocen, trick, beguile, deceive, rob. 
pilfer. 

Dfftalldatlon(d3-frad-&'8honX n. The act 
of defrauding. ‘Pecuniary d^Avifdafiotis.* 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Defrailder (dflVrad^erXn, One who defrauds; 
one who takes from another his right by 
deception, or withholds what is his due; a 
cheat; a cozener; an embezzler; a peculator. 
Detalldment (de-frad'nient), n. The act 
of defrauding MUtmi. [Rare.] 

Detay (do-frkO. f [Fr d</roper— de, and 
•/raw, expense, from L.L.fracttu or fractum, 
expense, compensation fur injury or destruc- 
tion; fraeta, destruction, a breach, from L. 
firango,frae.tum, to bi'eak. Comp, damages 
in its legal sense. Others ti'ace Fr. frais to 
L.L. fredum, a flne for breaking the peace, 
from O. friede, peace, but with less proba- 
bility.] 1. To pay; to dischatge, as cost or 
expense; to bear, as charge, cost, or expense. 
It is followed chiefly by expense, charge, or 
cftst; as, the acquisitions of war seldom de- 
fray the expenses; the profits of a voyage 
will nut always defray the cost of the first 
outfit.- 2.t To satisfy; to appease. 

Can Night defray the wrath of thundring Jo vet 
Spenser 

.3.1 To fill; as. to defray a bottle. Spenser 
Defirasral (de-fra'al), n 'Die act of defray- 
ing: payment: ns, the defrayal of costa 
Defrayer (d^-fra'er). n. one who pays or 
diHchurges exjtenses. 

Defrayment (de-fra'ment). 11 . Payment 

Let thr tr.iitor p-iy with hiii life’s defrayment 
' Skelton 

Deft (deft), a. [A Sax. daft, fit, convenient, 
from (gfi)dafan, to become, to befit; Goth. 
gadaban, to liefit ] 1. Dexterous; clever; 
apt ‘The limping god, so deft at his new 
ministry* Dryden. ‘ Deftest ieatn.' Gay. 

Deft Lofju. IS but keasim's tuol, 

Ke.iiiun ,1 child in Nature's sctmul Prof Sltickte. 

2. Fit; fonvenlent. — 3. t Spruce; elegant 
' Defter -dar (defter-dar), n. I'l'urk.] 'fhe 
j miiusUT of flnanco ana high treasurer of 
the Turkish Kmpire. 

! Deftly (deft'li), adv. Aptly; fitly; neatly; 

I dexterously; in a skilful maimer. 

And all till rustic tr.iin arc gathered round, 

, hach dejtly di/cn'il in ins Siitulay’.s best. 

And ple.iscd ti> hail thr d.iy ul piety anil rent. 

Southey. 

! DeftnesB (deft'oes ). // i. I'he i|uality of being 
deft; dexterity. -2 t Klegaiiee; beauty. 

' Defunct (de-fungkt'), a. ( L. dvfuuetus, from 
i defungor, to iieiforin and discharge -dr, 
j intens.. and fumjor, to jarfonn ] Having 
, finished the course of life; deatl; deceased. 

Mnrgaiitr nt >i svntnrr shut .tn arrow, 

I W Wh iiicrr^il a pig precisely in the e.ir. 

And pass'd untu thr other side (pule thorough; 

Si) that the boar, defunit, lay trqqi’d up near. 

/iyron 

Defunct (de-fungkt'), n A dead persiin. or 
j dead jieruons; one deceusetl, or jieiwons dc- 
, ceased. 

' Nature doth .iblior to in.ikr his (.ouch 
‘ With till dejuiur, or sleep upon the dead. Shak. 

jDefanctiOnt (dc-fungk'ahim), n Death. 

•After detuuction of King Pliaranioiul.’ 

I Shak. 

DefUnctivet (dO-fungk'tiv), a. Of or per- 
taining to the dead; funereal 

Let the priest in surplice white. 

That defiitutnr iiuisu can. 

Be the dr.ith divining swan. 

Lest the requn in htek Ins right. Shak 

Defy (de-fi'). cf. pret pp. defied; pnr. 
defying. (Fr defier, O. Fr. Pr aen- 

fiiar, U disjidure. L \,.dtfitdnre — L. dw. and 
fides, faith.' (See Faith ) 'The word dijfi- 
\lare seinns originally to have signified to 
dissolve the bond of allegiance, as between 
the bird and his vassal; opposed to affi.dare. 
Deiiee it came to la? used for the denuncia- 
tion of enmity and of war. Hence, to chal- 
lenge ] 1. To dare: to provoke to combat 
or strife, by appealing to the courage of an- 
other; to invite one to contest; to challenge. 
1 oiii-c ilgiun 

ne/\ thee to the trial of mort.d fight. Milton. 

2. To dare; to brave; to offer to hazard a 
conflict by manifesting a contempt of oppo- 
sition, attack, or hostile force: ns, to defy 
the arguments of an opjameut; to defy the 
pt>wer of the magistrate 

Were we to alnrhsh the common law. it would rise 
triumph.'int above its own nuns, deriding and (/c^ iKg 
Its iiniNitrnt enemies Dupotuean 

3 To set at defiance; to despise; to contemn 
•The serenity that ignores or defies pain and 
sorrow and unrest.’ Dr C«trd. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger and dc^es its point. Admts^. 


F&te, far. fat, fitU; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tiilie, tub. bull; oil. pound; ii, Sc. abitne; 8c. foff. 
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4. To challenge to say or do anything; as, I 
you to say 1 did it. 

1 defy the enemies of our constitution to show the 
contrary. Bur/x. 

6.t To reject; to refuse; to renounce. 

All studies here 1 soletiiiily d0f. 

Save how to gall and pincli this Bolingbroke. SMaJb. 

SYN. To dare, challenge, brave, contemn, 
despise. 

Peiy (de*fiO>f n. A challenge. 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy. 

Ills truiiu»et sountis. hrydeu 

l>ety6r (d6-fi'6r), n. One who defies. See 
DEFIER. 

Pegarnllh (de-gar'nisli), r f. [Fr. iU'yarnir 
—de, and garnir, to fiiriiish See Garnlsh.] 
1 . To unfumish; to strip of furuituiv, oriia- i 
mt'iits, or apparatus; os, to degarni^h u 
house.— 2 To deprive of a gaiTisoii or troops 
lUH'essiiry for defence; as, to degarnish a 

1 ity or fort. [In both uses rare ) ♦ I 

DegarniBhnient (de-gai’'uish-inont), n. The I 

act of depriving of furniture, apparatus, or 
11 garrison. (Knre | 

Degender t (de-Jeu'd^r), v. i. To degenerate. 

JJeg-ettdertHff^ to Iiate, full from above 
Through pritle S/enser 

Degender t (de-jen'd^r). v.t. To make dc- 
gtMierate. 

They into that ere long will be ilejiendered Spenser. 

Degenert (de-Jen'6r). v.t. To degenerate. 
Spenser. 

Degeneracy (de-jen'^^-ru-si), n [See De- 
generate, v.i 1 1 A falling off from tlio 

qualities proper to tilings of the same 
race or kind; a growing worse or inferior; 
a decline in good qualities; or a state of 
being less valuable; as, the degewraeg of a 
plant.- 2. A state or condition of deteriora- 
tion; lowness; poorness; meanness. ‘To 
recover mankind out of their universal cor- 
ruption anil degeneracy ' Clarke 
There i!» a kind of siluggisli resigiMtion as well .is 
|)ooriie.sb and desentraey of .spirit in a state of slavery 
Addtsan 

Degenerate (de-jenV'-rat), v i pret & pp 
degenerated; ppr degenerating |L. degen- 
ero, degeneratvm, to become unlike one’s 
race, from degener, grown worse, ignoble, 
base ~de, down, and gcuas, generis, rai’e,] 
To fall off from the qualities proficr to tlie 
race or kind; to lieeome of a lower type, 
physically or mornlly; to decay in good 
qualities; to pass from a good to a bail or 
worse state, to lose or suffer a diminution 
of valuable ipialitieH. 

Without an, the noblest seeds 
Uf liuwers degenerate into weeds HHdtbra\. 
When wit tr.iiigrcsseth decency, it degenerate\ into 
insolence and iiiipiety 7 tliotson 

But iMughtiness .iiul proud disd.uii hath now the 
chief est.ile, 

I’or .Sir John Str.iw .'ind Sir John ( iir will not dr- 
Senerate j 

Degenerate (de-jen f-rat}, a 1 Having 
fallen off from the qualities proper to the 
race or kind; fallen from a jicrieet or good 
state into a less exe.ellont or worse state; 
having lost somewhat of tiic good quulitjcs 
possessed; having declined in natural or 
moral worth; deteriorated; degraded; cor- 
rupt; mean ‘ Faint-hearted and degemrate 
king.’ Shak. 

The ■* 

Degenerate from their aiiciunt blood Milton 

2 Oharactcrized hy or associated with de- 
generacy; liase; mean, vile applied to in- 
animate objetds ‘Degenerate arts and 
shifts.’ Bacon. 

Such men as live in these degenerate days Pa/e 
In rnniparison with the gre.it orators and author « 
of the past wc lia\ v f.illcn tin drxeneratr tiiiK s 

y»r < aird. 

Degenerately (de-Jcn'e-nit li), adr in a 
degenerate or base inuiiibT, unworthily 
’'Tliat saw not how degenerately I loved ' 
Milton. 

Degeneratenees (de-jenV^-rut nes), n A 
dcgeiiomte state; a state in which the natu- 
ral good qualities of the species arc decayed 
or lost. 

Degeneration <d(:-jen'e-ra"shoii), n l A 
growing worse or losing of good qualities, a ! 
decline from tlie virtue and wtirth of anees- ' 
tors; a decay of tlie itatnrHl gtMui qualities 
of the species; a fnlUng from a more excel- 
lent state to one of less worth, either in Die 
natural or moral world; speciflcally, in 
physiol, the condition of a tissue of which ' 
the vitality has bec:onie diniinisheii, im- 
paired, or perverted; a gradual falling off 
or deterioration in any class of animals, or i 
of aiiy particular organ in iiio animal or 


vegetable iKuly, from the operation of 
natural causea - 2. The tiling degenerated. 
* Those groins which generally arise among 


corn, as cockle, aracus, scgilops, and other 
degenerations.' Sir T. Browne, [llai'c or 
obsolete. | 

DegeneratloniEt (de-jen'A-rii''Bhon-iBt), n. 
A Bupi^Mirter of the theory of degeneration, 
or the theory that in organized bodies there 
is a capability of, or a tendency to, a jier- 
nmneutand heretlitary degradation of type, 
developable by circunistanees, as well as a 
tendency to development upwards 
DegeneratloniSt (de-jenT!-ru"shou-iBt), a. 
ll^onging to or cniineeted with the theory 
that in organized bcMiies there is a tendency 
to u permanent and hereditary degmdutiou 
of type 

Tliftvro wurksof Sir John I ubbock ami ^^r. Tylor 
rositfLlivcly. appc.tr to us to agree as to the m.iiii 
issues tif wIiilIi they treat, both authors hemg aliWe 
oppmicnts of the cioctniies which Mr. Tymr has 
styled • depeneratioHist * .-InideMv. 

Degenerative (de-jen'6-rat-iv), a. Tending 
to degenerate, making worse 
Degenerons (de jeu'tir us), a l Degene- 
ratoil, fallen from a state of excellence, or 
from the virtue and merit of ant'cstors 
lienee -2. Low; base; mean; unworthy ‘De 
generous passions ' Dryden 
Degenerously (de-jen Vr-ns-li). adv. In a 
degenerons niiiniHT. hus(.>ly, meiinty ( Rare j 
Deglutlnate (de-glu'tm-at). r t jiret A pp 
deybitinated; mw deyhitinating |L deylu- 
tino de, and glutino, to glue See trLtiK ] 
To unglue; ttuoosen or separate suhstanees 
glued togetlier 

Deglutition (th'-glu-ti'shon). n [L deglutio, 
deglutituni, to swallow de and glutio See 
Glutton | Theuctor powerof swullowing; 
as, deglutition is ditlieiilt ‘ When the de- \ 
glutitmn is totally afiolfshed ’ Arbuthnot 
DeglutitiOUB (de-glU ti'shliH), a I'ertuiiiing 
to deglutition iK:ue | 

Deglutitory «h -gliVti*to-ri), a Serving for 
degliiiiiioii 

Degradation (de gra-du'shon). n. | Fr See 
Dkgkahk. ) 1 A reducing in rank; tin* act ■ 
of depriving one of a degree of hwtiour, (»f 
dignity, <n of rank . also, deposition, re- ' 
inova) or (lisniission from ofliee; ns, the deyrn 
dation of a peer, of a knight, or of a bisliop 
The canon -law distinguishes degradation 
into two sorts, the one siimiiinry. by woid 
only, tile other hoUmiiii. by stripping tin* 
person di’graded of those onianients and 
rights which an; tin* ensigns of his order or 
degree - 2 The staU* of being rednceil from 
an elevated or tiion* boiioiiriible station to 
one that in low in fact or in estimation, 
haseiiess, liegeiieracy 

I Jcpicir.ibit* IS the drj^* adatum uf uur n.itiirr. 

Srnflt 

The (lost cut uf ,Sp.iin, muc the first .iniuiif; luun 
,iri hies, tu the luwcr Gepths ul drx’ritdttfii>n, tli< 
cl( v.itiun of |{ull.iii«l. III split of HI my it itui.il dis- 
.ulv.iut.igcs, to ,1 position su< h as lu* • uiiiiuonwc iltii 
h.c. cverrt .i< 1 1 il. tt..ich tin s.uiic lesson (the o luleiu y 
«if l'ap.tl tioiiiin.ttionj Afiututtay 

3 Diniiiiution orreductitm of strength, cfll- 
cacy, value, altitude, or Tnagnitinlc 4 In 
painting, a le.sseiiing and tibHcnring of the 
appearance tif distant objects in aliitnlscajH*, 
that tliey may ap|K*ar as they would do to 
an eye jiluced at a distniict* - .*> In geui the 
]eb.H<*ning or wearing down of higher lainls, 
ro(*ks, strata. Ae , i»y the aetioiiof water, or 
tiilier causes IJ fii nat hist the eotiditioii 
of a ty]K* w'hich exhibits degiailed forms, 
degeneration 

The denradation of the sjiecies umn is tiLservecI 
III -mill' of Us sarielif s ihina 

7 In bnt a change consisting • ^ an abstrac- 
tion, loss, abortion, or non-development of 
usual organs .SVN Iiebosement. aimse- 
menl, depression, disgrace, dishoiiimr, de- 
gt'heracv, bast*iiess. depositJoii 
I^grade (de-grad'), f I prel App degraded; 
pjir degrading [Fr d/grader- -L dr, tlown, 
anti gradus. li step, a degree See GliAbF. 1 

1 To reduce from a higher to a lower rank 
or degree, to deprive of any olticc tir dignity ' 
by which rank in society is lost, to stiip of 
honours, as, to degrade a noblcinan, un 
archbishop, or a general olflecr 

Brymic was sciilcmcfl by the Sl.ir (’haiuhe.r « ourt i 
to be drgrnaed fnini the bar Patfre\ j 

2 I'o reduce in estimation; to lessen the < 
value of. to lower: t4> sink; as, vice degrades 
a man; drunkenness degrades a man to the 
level of a beast 

•SImU thou, by drscentling to asMiinr 

M.'in'-* nature. Ic'isrn or areradf tliiiie own 

Milton 

3 In geoi to reduce in altitude or magni- 


tude. as hills and mountains; to wear down, 
as by the weather. 

Although the ridge in still there, the ridge itself 
hits been dtj^aeled Jfournal oj Si tenet 

— Abase, Debase, Deijrade. .See under 
Abase -SYN. To depress, humble, debase, 
lowei, sink, bring down, depose, dishonour, 
disgruet* 

Delude (de-grad'), v.i 1. I’o degenerate; 
to bect.mc iow'cr in chiirueter 2 In nat. 
hist to degenerate in type; tt> jmss from a 
higher type «»f structure to u lower, ns. a 
family of pluiits or unimids deyntdes.- 

3 In a university, to take, for some par- 
ticular reason, a btwer degree than ttiie is 
entitleil to, or to avtiid taking a di*gree at 
the proper and usual tinn*; t.t> descend fnun 
a higher to a lower degree 

Itogxaded (ile-graired), p and a Redneed 
in rank; deprived of an oHlce or dignity; 

lowcrt*tl ; Slink; vediieed 

- - — jj, estimation oi value; 

I r debaseil , low * SKuIIh 

L JH J of a degraded tyjie.' 

Fa rra 

Tlic Nctlirrlanils were 
pi ^ Hi rciliu nl pr.ii'tii .iliy to ,i very 
I position 

Crass degra ded a mi ean- 
joined , in her. a plain 
Com ricgr.ulcd aii.l !‘«''ing its cxtreiiii- 

iiiinoincii ties plucetl upon a step 
oi steps joined to the 

sides (»f the sliietd. 

Degradement (d(*-grad'iiu*nt). n. Depriva- 
tion of rank oi olllee .Milton | Rare ) 
Degrading (de-grad'nig), a. Dishonouring; 
tlisgra(*ing tlie eliaracter ; as, degrading 
ohsequionsiieBs 

"1 he iiioriliii.itc love of iiiuiicv iiiul of f.iiiic are 
b.»si .111(1 passions Hoi 

Degrading eansrs, in geol tlm>^e euiises 
widen refer to the dissolving and wearing 
down of tin* f*li*vided piirts of the eartli'H 
Hiirfaee, and tln*rMiTyiiigof tliese piirtsdown 
into lower levels asntinospiierii* inItiieiieeH, 
the agency of rivers and of the «»c«*an 
Degradlngly (di-giinl'ing-JI), mie In a 
ili*gradiiig manner, t»r in a way to depreciate 
Degravationt (tb* gra-va shon). n |l. de- 
giavo (/(‘.and grans, Jieavy | The in*t of 
making Iieavy 

Degree (de-giv'l, a |Fr degn , .Noim de- 
gut, from L grad as, a htep Sec GlCAbK 
and l)E<}|tAJ*K I 1 t A step, us of a stuii , a 
stair, or s(*t of st( jis 

By l.tilikrs, or else by dei'tfr i Ihnaer 

2 Fig II step or sIngh* nioveineut, ujiward 
or downward, tow’iird any einl, wlii'tlier 
moral or physieal, one of a series of pro- 
gressive advances, as. In* is u degrrr worse 
limn his ijciglibour 

U i‘ b.ivc It «'i to St .lie .111(1 I limb 
by slow drt^rfr\, li\ iiioic •iml mure, 

I Jii I iiiiiiiy siiiiiiiiiis uf uiir Him I oni^/rlloru 

.3 Measure of advancement; hence, relative 
position tiUaliied , grade, rank; station; 
onler, ijuidity. 

t.rc.nt iiiili’fd 

lbs II.IIIIC .Old liigli W.is Ills drx^ttf III lir.ivcii 

Mitten 

4 I II genealogy, a eertaiii distam*i* or remove 
in tile line r>f'(feHcunt, (b‘t.erndmng the jirox- 
indty of Idood, ns, a relation in the third 
tirfourtlit/eqrer b Measure, ext«*nt ah. tin* 
light IS intense to n degree- that is intoler- 
able. we siitfer an extreme degree of lieat or 
etdd (I 'nie3(K)tli]iurtof tin clreiimfereiiee 
t>f any cinle, the eireiiinfereiicc of every 
eirtii* being snjtposed to be divided into 
equal parts, calleil degi ees A degree a/ loti 
tude is the .’WUltii jiart of tin* earth's cin uni- 
fereiice north oi south of the equator, ineu- 
snred on a great cinie at right angles t<» 
the e(|UHtor, ami a degree of longitude the 
same part of the surface cast or west of 
any given incrldiuii, measured on a clrtie 

{ la'rallel to the eqiiatoi I legrees are inai ked 
>y a Hiiial] ' near the ttq» of the last llgure 
of the numiM'r whnii exprchses them ; 
thus, 4rr is 4.'> tlegrees 'Fhc degree is sub- 
divided into sixty ettual parts, called iidii- 
iiteh, and the miiiiite is again subdivided 
into sixty equal jmrts, calb*tl wcomls 'I'hiiM, 
4.V 12' 2f)" means 4r» degrees, Vi. iniimtes, and 
20 seconds 'I'lie riiugnitnde or (iiiuntity of 
angles is e. tinmted in degrees and parts of 
a degree, iiec.'iiihe e(|iial angles at the centre 
i»f a circle are siiittendcd iiy equal arcs, 
and etpial angles at the centres tif different 
circles are subtended liy hindliir arcs, or 
arcs contuining the same riinidmrof degrees 
and parts of a degree. An angle is said to 
be so many degrees as are eoiitaiiied in the 


ch, eftain; £h. Sc. loch; 
VoL. I. 


jjoh; h, Fr. ton; ng, aing; Ttt, then; th, t/tni; w, irig; wh, a/dg; zh, aiiire.— See KEY. 
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•rv of any circle Intercepted between the 
linee whicli contain the angle, the angulur 
point being the centre of the circle. Thua 
we say an angle of 00% or of 45* 24% It la 
alao usual to say that a atar is elevated ao 
many degrees above the horizon, or declines 
ao many degrees from the equator, or such 
a town is situated in so many degrees of 
latitude or longitude. The length of a 
degree depends nijon the radius of the circle 
of the circumference of which it is a part, 
the length being greater the greater the 
length of the radius. Hence, the length of 
a degree of longitude is greatest at tlic 
efinutor,and diiiiinishes continually towards 
the poles. Under the equator a degree of 
longitude contains iiO geographical, and 
statute miles. The degrees of latitude 
are found to increasti in length fi-ftin the 
equator to the poles, owing to the figure of 
the earth -7. In afp. a term applied to 
equations, if) slio w what is the highest power 
tinder which tlic unknown quantity aTtpears; 
thus, if the index of the highest power of 
the unkiKiwn ipiantity be 3 or 4, the c(|uatiou 
is resiMictively of tin* 3d or 4tli dttorer. - 
8. Jn mmw, an Interval of sound, marked 
by a line on the scale i). in aritii. three 
hgurf'H taken together in numeration; thus, 
the nuiiilier 270.:id0 consists of two decrees 
10 A division, space, or interval, marked 
on a iiiatheinaticid, lueieorohtgical. or other 
instriiineni, as on a tluTinornoter or baro- 
meter 11 In nil iversi ties, a murk of 
distinction cnnfentMi on students, mem- 
bers, or distinguished strangers, ns a testi- 
mony of profleieiiey in arts and scieiu'es, 
or as a mark of respect, giving them a kind 
of rank, and entitling them to certain 
privileges. Degrees are much the same in 
all iiiuversitles The degrees are haehclor. 
miisU^r, and doctor, as. bachelor of arts, 
divinity, or laws; master of arts; master in 
surgery; doctor of divinity, laws, medicine, 
tkc. Ac — /Ig tipffreett. step by step; grad- 
ually; by little and little; by moderate 
advniK’es To a dtujrvf, to an extreme; ex- 
ceedingly; ns, proud to a tieqree. 

DegUBtt <<le-gUHt'), Vi rU to taste 

th, and tjmto, to taste J To taste 
DegttStatiOXKde gust-u'sbon), a (L 
iatto. d^ijoHlatwniM, a tasting defjmio, de- 
onstatuoi See DKdtJMT | A tasting 
PelllBOe (dfidiis'l, V i I L. dchiaeo^ to gape - 
Uf, iiiteuH , and Atsco, to gape 1 T«> gape. 

In hot to open, ns the capsules of jibuits 
Hehlsoence (du-bis'ens). n 1 A gaping 
2 In hut tlie separating Into regular parts, 
or splitting of an organ in accordance witli 
its structure, as the 
ouoniiig of the parts 
of a cnjiHulu or tiie 
coils of anthors, «V.c 

Deblsoent (de-hiH'< 

ent).a, |L dehutcerut, 
dehuterntut, pjir of 
dtthineo, tf» gnjie. See 
l>Kin.srK ] OiHuiing, 
as the capsule of n 
plant 

Debonestatel (de- 
hou-es'tiitV r f. IL 

di’honfitto, ilchonefttn’ 
tuiu. to disgrace dr, and hoiiesto, to lion 
<iur See HoNKST. 1 Todisgraee Jfr TayUtr 
Debonestatlont (de-hon'es ta"Mhon). n A 
disgracing, dishonouring /!/< (Mudrn 
Dahors (ile-hor') iKr. | In fair, without; 
out of, foi*eign to, irielevant. 

PellOrtt (de-horU). t» / |l,. dehortor, to 

ilissiiude dr, and tiortor, to advise 1 To 
dissuadtr. to advise t(» the contrary; to 
t:ounsel not Ut do or not U> undertake. 

Thr apoHtlr<> vrlicincntly from unhrlief 

H iinf 

‘ I'.xliort ' rmi.iins. Imt ‘ dfhrrt,' wlii»!>e place i 
lUMtlier * diSkiMilc ' nor any oUicr ex.icilv Mipplics, 
has rkcaiied uh. 7 rrm h , 

Bebortation (de-hort-tVshon). 91 Dissua- 
sion: advice or counsel against something 
• Drhortation from vice ' Knojht 

/Wiio.'iiriffiir from the use of strong It.piors ha^c 
bi'cii llir favourite topic of koher tirciaimrrs m all 
ages /lUHfi 

Bebortatlve (dfi-hort'a-tiv), a. Dissuasive: 
dehortatorj Ctdrridqe 
Bebortatory (dediori'a-tt>-ri), a. Dissuad- 
ing, iadonging to dissuasion Bp Hall 
Bebortatory (de hort'a-tf>-ri). n. Dimuasion; 
a dissuasive argunuMit or reason. JVilfon 
Bebortari Ole-horl't^r). n. A dissuader; an 
adviser to llie etmtrary 
Babttmanlietde-hiVman IzX V t. To deprive 
of tlie character of humanity, to deprive of 


tenderness or softness of feeling; as, deAu- 
maniziiig Influences. 

BebUfkt (dd-husk^, v.t To deprive of the 
husk. 'Wheat denusked upon the floor.' 
Drant. 

Belanba (<la-e-am1m), n. Congo tobacco, 
a plant growing wild in the marshy districts j 
of Congo, the flowers of which produce a i 
narcotic effect when smoked, and are much j 
used in the locality. 

Beidde (de'i-sid>, n [FT. d^ieicle— L. Detes, 
Uod. and ccBdo, to slay. J 1. The act of putting j 
to death Jesus Christ, our Saviour. ‘ Karth, 
profaned, yet blessed with deieide.* Prior. 

2 One concerned in putting Christ to death. 
Craijf fRare in bo^ sensos.] 

BelCUe (dik'tik), a. |Gr. deiktUcoft, serving 
to show, from deiktiumi, to show.] In 
loffic, direct: applied to reasoning whicli 
proves directlv. and opposed to elenctic, 
which proves indirectly, or by the reductio 
ad ahmrdum. 

Thirdly, into the ‘ direct.* and the ‘ indirect ’ for 
trdttitw ad abiurdum), the deichc, and the elenctic, 

01 Aristotle. Whateiy. 

Belctically (dikaik-al-li). ode. Directly; 
doflnitely; in a manner clearly showing or 
pointing out. ^Clirist spake it deicMeally.' 
flammtind. 

Belden,! pret. pi. of drye, to die. Died. 
Cfutucrr. 

Belflc, Belflcal (de-lf ik. dc-irik-al). a [Sec 
DKiFY.j Making divine; god-making. 

The an< lent cathohek fathers were not ashamed 
to call this supiKsr a dttdcaJ cniiiiniimon 

Homtitfs OH thr Sacratnent. 
Belllcation(dcTf-ik-a"8hon), n [HeoDRiFY 1 
Tlic act of deifying: the act of exalting to 
the rank of or enrolling anioiig deities. 

Thr deification of the emperors is the only instance 
in which iliry (thr Koniaii ciiiprrors) dc{>itrted from 
their .icnistoincd prudence an<) modesty Gibbon 

Belfler, Beliyer (de'i-fi-l^r), n. One that 
tleifles; an idolater ‘(The Flood) so signal 
an interposition of Heaven against the first 
drifiei'H of men ' Coorntry. 

Belform (de'i-fonu). a |L devs, a god, and 
forttui, form.] 1. Like a god, of a godlike 
form. 

If the fin.il cniisumm.*ttion 
Of all things nuike the creature detfortn 

Pr. //. JUore 

2 t (kmformable tf» tlie will of Cod. ‘ How 
exactly deijorm all its actions and motions ' 
Scott 

Belformlty (dc-i-fonn'i-th, n l. Tlie quality 
of being iicifonn or godlike. />r II More. 

2 t Conformity to the divine will ‘ The 
short and secure way to union and deifor- 
mity being faithfully performed ’ Spiritual 
Conqurnt 

Bei^ (dc'l-fi), v.t pret A pp, deified: ppr 
de {tying, |L deutt, a god. and Jfacio, to 
make | 1 To make ii god of; to exalt to 

the rank of a deity; to enroll among 
the deities; as, Julius Cfesar was deified - 

2 To exult into an objet'i of worship ; to 
treat as an object of supreme regard; to 
praise or revere os a deity. 

I'crsn.idr the covetous man not to deify His money. 

i>outh 

lie did extol and detfy the impe Bacon 

3 To make godlike; to elevate spiritually 

Bv our nwn spirits wt* arc deified If’ordrworth 

Belgn (tlaii), f» i. fFr dniyner; L dvjnor, tti 
think worthy, from dignue, worthy ] To 
think worthy; to vouchsafe; to condescend 

1 • detifH to visit our forsaken Neat.s Po/e 

Those who ne’er detgn'd their llihle to neriixe 
Would think It hard to be denn-d their News Crabbe 

Belgn (iiaii), vt. l.t Tt) think worthy of ac- 
ceptance 

1 fe.ir my Julia would not derji'n my lines SAafi 
2. To grant or allow; to condescend to 
give to 

Nor would we drijpn him burial of his men. SAaA 

Dei gratia (del gra'shi-a). [LI By the 
grace of tKid: on expression usually inserted 
in the ceremonial description of the title of 
a sovereign; as, Victoria Dei gratia Britan- 
niaruin regina- Victoria, by the grace of 
God, queen of the Britalna 
Bai Judidum (d^l ju-di'shi-um). [L.] In 
law. the ludgment of God: a phrase applied 
to tlic old Saxon trial by ordeal. 

Bell (d£l). n [Scotch.] 1. The devil.- 2. A 
wicked, miachlevoua, or troublesome fellow. 

They're a’ run deiis or Jads thegither. 

- The deil gaee o'er Jock Wabbter, a phrase 
used to signify that everything goes topsy- 
turvy. there is the devil to pay. 

The deit paet o'er yoAm H'abtter, hame grows hell. 
When P.ite nnsui's ye waur than tongue can tell. 

Ramuoy 


— BeiTs down, thirteen. Called also Baker’i 
Down.— Beif's muff-box^ the common puff 
balL 

Bein,Been(d5n),ad9. Very: He. done; oom. 
pleto. ( Aberdeenshire Scotch.] 

What tho* fowk say that I can preach 

Nae that dem ill. SAtnner. 

Bdnaorida (din-ak'ri-da), n. [Gr. demon, 
terrible, and akris, akridos, a locust.] A 
genus of the cricket tribe, abundant in New 
Zealand, where Uicy inhabit decaying treen. 
and chinks and crannies in old woodwork 
They are carnivorous, and their bite is very 
severe 

Belne,tBeien,tinf. ofdege. To die. Chaucer. 
BeinornlB (di-uor'nis), n. Same as Binornitt. 
Beinosaur, BeiJi 08 aurlasi(drno-s»r, di-no- 
BA'ri-anl, n. A member of the order Deinu- 
sauria OYhich see). 

BelnOBaiiria(di-nd-sg'ri-a),n pi. [Gr.deinoif, 
terrible, and eauron, a li'/ard.] A group of 
colossal lizards, resembling the pachyder- 
matous mammals in general appearance, but 
in reality intermediate lietween the stru- 
tliious birds and lizards. The majority, as 
Megalosaui-us, which attained to 40 feet in 
length, were carnivorous; Iguanodon, how- 
ever, was herbivorous They were the land 
reptiles of the Jurassic, Wealden, and infe- 
rior crctai:eouB continents. 

Belnotbexliiin (di-nd-the'ri-um), n. Same 
as Dinotherium. 

Bein0UB,tBelgn0UB,ta. [SeeDsiog.] Dis- 
dainful. ‘ Beinoun Simekin.' Chaucer. 
Belntee, t n. [Fr.] Value; a thing of value. 
Chaucer. 

Beintegratet (de-in'te-grat), v t To disin- 
tegrate. 

Beillte0U8,t a. Clioicc; valuable. Chaucer. 
BelparouB (de-ip'a-rus), a [From L. dew, 
a god, and pario, to produce. ] Bearing or 
bringing forth a god; an epithet applied to 
the Virgin Mary. Bailey 
BfiipnOBOplllBt (dip-nus'6-flst), u. [Or 
deipnon, a feast, and eophieUit, a sophist.] 
One of an ancient sect of philosophers who 
were famous for their learned conversation 
at meals. 

Deis, n. See Dais. 

BelBm (dd'izm), n. [Fr. dfienie, from L. 
Betor, God. See DEITY.] The doctrine or 
creed of a deist; the belief or system of 
religious opinions of those who acknow- 
ledge tho existence of one God but deny 
I’cvelation; or the belief in natural religion 
only, or those truths in doctrine and prac- 
tice which man is to discover by the light 
of reason, independent and exclusive of any 
revelation from God. See Deist 
BelBt (de'ist), n. |Fr dfinte; It. deieta. 
See Deity. ] One who believes in the 
existence of a God but denies revealed 
religion; one who pi of esses no form of 
religion, but follows the light of nature 
and reason as his only guides in doctrine 
and practice; a freethinker 

The words Prist and TAeiAfare, strictly speaking. 
Iierh.i|is synonymous, but yet it is generally to be 
observed tluit the former is used in a iMtd, and the 
latter in a good sense Custam h.is .appropriated the 
term Peisf to the enemies <'f revelation, and of Chris- 
tianity in particular; while the word TAeist is coU' 
sidered applicable to all who believe m one Cod 
Irons, 

Beistic, Beistlcal (de-ist'ik. ile-isVik-al), a 
J'ertaiuing to deism or to deists; embmciiig 
or containing deism; as, a deietieal writer; 
a deistieal book. 

DelBUoal]^ (d§-ist'ik-aMi), adv. After the 
manner m deists. 

DeiBtlcalneBB (de-ist'ik-al-nes), n. The 
state of being deistieal; deism. [Rare,] 
Beltatet (de'it-&t). a. Possessing the 
nature of God: divine; deified. ' One ))erHon 
and one Christ who is God incarnate and 
man deitate.’ Cranmer. 

Deity (dg'i-ti). n [Fr. d4iU; L.L. deitae, the 
Godhead, divine nature, from L Dew, Dim, 
Divtuf, God The original meaning of the 
root is seen in the Skr root div, dyu, the 
sky, day, brightness, whence dem, divine: 
the same root is also seen in Gr. geu«(genit. 
Bios), the supreiue divinity, dios, divine; L. 
Biespiter, Jupiter, Btoew, jeeit, and diss, 
a day: in 0. w Diu, Mod. W. Bute, God. 
d|fi 0 . dav; Gael, and Ir. dia, God. The £. 
day, and the Gr. Theoe, God, is by some of 
the best philologiata referred to another 
root. ‘ In Sanskrit we can watch the for- 
mation of the general name for deity. The 
principal objects of the religious poetry oi 
the Vedic bards were those bright lieings, 
the Sun, the Sky, the Day. the Dawn, the 
I Mom, the Spring, who might all be called 
I det». brilliant’ Max MiiUer.\ 1. Godhead; 


rite, fur, fat f»ll; m5, met hBr; pine, pin; n6te. not, robve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; S* So. fsy. 
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tliWnity; the nature and esaence of the 
Supreme Being; as, the deity of the Supreme 
Being is manifest in his works. 

His glory on the Son 

Blazed with unclouded dnty. Mitton. 

2 God; the Supreme Being, or infinite self- 
existing Spirit. [In this use generally pre- 
ceded by the definite article. ] ‘ The benevo- 
lence of the Deity.* Paley.S. A fabulous 
god or goddess; an iniagiuary god. or an 
animate or inanimate object viewed as a 

giMl. 

ilveii Buddha himself is iu)t worshippuil .'is a i/nfy, 
or as a still existent agent of hcnevidonie and power 
He IS merely reverenced as a glorified reiiieinbr.incc. 

Sir y h. JntfUHt 

4 The supposed divinity or divine iimilities 
i)f n pagan god. 

For what reason could the same detty lio tlenied 
until Laurentiaand Tlora which w.isgivr-n in VenusT 
.Sir II . 

DeJfiCt (de-jekt'). t TL. dejieiv. dfjectum 
-de, down, aiid,;act(/, to throw | 1 t To cast 
down; to direct clownw'ard. ‘She dejecta 
her eyes.' Fuller. 

2. To depress the spirits of ; to dispirit; to 
discourage; to dishearten. 

Nor think to die my lofty tiiiiid. /V/t' 

8YN To sadden, dispiiit, discourage, dis- 
liearten. afflict, grieve, discomfort, at'prcss. 

(de-jokt‘), a \L dejectua, pp of 
dejicio, aejecinm See the ' vcrli 1 Ctist 
down; low-spirited; mean; abject ‘T, of 
lathes most deject and wretched.* !<hak 
Itajected (de-jekt'ed), p and a. ('ast down, 
depressed; grieved, discouraged 

Tis not alone niy inky cloak, good mother, . . . 

Nor the haviour of mv vis.igi', 

Tliat can denote nir truly. ShiiJI: 

Dejectedly (de-jekt'ed-li), adc In a de- 
jected manner; sadly; heavily 
Dejectednees (de-jekt'ed-nes), n 1 The 
stat(‘ of being east down; lowness of spirits 
2. Ahjeotness: ineiiniiess of spirit, humility. 

The text gives it to the pnl»h< .m's rfr/r/Wiieij 
rather than to the PliariseeS boasting Feltham 

Dejection (de-jek‘shoii), n 1 'rhe state of 
iHting downcast, depression of mind; nidlan- 
choly; lowness of ajiirits, oeeasioiietl by grief 
or misfortune. ‘ Of sorrow, of dejection, and 
despair* Milton - *1 Weakness 'Dejection 
of apiietitc ’ Arhnthnot. fRarc ] -3 'I’lie 
act of voiding the e.\erenieiits, or tlie matter 
ejected - 4 A casting down <ir humbling 
of one*s self. 

Aiioration implies subiniitsion .ind dfirdton Pearson 

Dejectly (de-jekt1i), adc. In a downcast 
man nor. 

DeJectO^ (de-jek'to-ri), a Having power 
or tending to promote evacuations liy stool, 
as, dejectory iiiedieiiies. 

Dejecture (de-jek'tur), n. That which is 
ejected; cxereincnts i 

Dejeratet (tle'j^r-at). r i [L dejero, to take ' 
HU oath 1 To swear solemnly > 

Dejeratlon (de-jt^r-a'slion), n The ttikiiig i 

of a solemn oath • With iiiaiiy tears und i 
dejerations ' /fp Hall j 

Dejeune (tle-zhu*ua), n An older form of | 
dejeuner. 

T.ike a dejeune of muscadt I aiul egg'. /> yonsoti 

Dejeuner (da-zliU-iia). a ll't , de, ]»riv , and j 
jeufier, to fast 1 Breakfast, the morning 
meal. In France it is now used ]iurtieiilar]y 
by the fashionable world as syiioiiyiiious 
with the English luncheon 

The notion that the Lllglish r.it more th.in the 
I'rencli is also, I suspect a mistake Wlm m bug- ! 
Luid could think of eating sm-li u forciuioii me.il .is | 
the dTi^eMiirr often IS? hraser's Mag j 

—Dejeuner d la fourchette, lit lirenkfast j 
with forks; a repast in the middle of the ; 
day, with meat and wine; a liineh • 

De Jure(dg jfi're) fh.l By right, according I 
to law; a law term See 1)E F.\rT() [ 

Dekabrlat (dek'u-hrist). n [Kiis dekdher. 
I^ceraber 1 A member of a military con- | 
apiraey which broke mit in St Pctersbnrg i 
on 2fith December, 182r>. on th(‘ aecessioii of ' 
the emperor Nicholas to the throne, speci- , 
flcally, one who suffered death or banish- 
ment to Siberia for this conspiracy } 

DaUeCdekT), n. Same as Deckle. 

Del,t n. [See DEAI. ] A part; a portion; a 
•hare. Chaucer 

(de-la-bash'e-a or de-la-bech e- 
a), n. (After Sir H. T De la Beche, the gco- 
losdst.] A very peculiar genus of trees, nat. 
order Sterculiaeeie. D rupeatrix. or liottle- 
tree of Australia, the only kmtwn species, 
la remarkable for the curious turn of the 
trunk, which is bulged out in the middle in 
the shape of a large bottle or barrel The 


ch, eAain; Ch, Sc. locft; g*go; J»job; 
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stem abounds in a miicilaghious or resinous 
nutritious substance, resembling gum tra- 



Dciabechra or Bottlo-trec {De/ahecMea ru/estrts). 

gaeanth, winch is said to be used by the 
aitongiiies for food. 

Delacerationt (de-las-t^r-u'shon), n [L. de- 
lacero, delaeeratnm, t*> tear in pieces— dc, 
and laeer, tom.] A U^ariiig in pieces 

Delacrymation t ( do-la'kri-imi "sin ui ). u. 

|L. deJacrymatio de, and laerymatto, a 
weeping | An involuntary discharge of 
watery humours fitim tht* eyes; waieHiiess 
of the eyes 

Delactatlont (de-lak-tiVshonl. n I L de, und 
larto, iactatuni, to suckle, from lae, taetia. 
milk ] 'J'lie act of weaning 
Delaine (tle-laiO. ri*'r de. of. and lame, 
L laiia, wool J A muslin made originally of 
wool, afti'rwardsiiiore eommonly of u mixi'd 
fabric, generally eottoii uiiil w«>ol, luid used 
chii'tly as a printing t lotli 
Delapsationt (dt'-htps-u'shou), n. A falling 
down 

Delapset (de-latm'). r i | L delahor, detap- 
iuitt -de, and labor, to slide.] 1 'I'o fall t»r 
slide down 2 'I'o imss down by iiihen- 
tanee 

Amtr ilrrivfil ,il«»ue tlu* right bffon* .lil othrr, 
t If Uiv delap\eti i rimii Irom Philip. Prayton, 

Delapsiont (de-Inp*sli<iii). n A falling down, 
us of some organ of the bod>. us the uU>nis. 
amis, iVc 

Delate (de-lat'). V t pret A pp delated, 
jipr. delatiny (L dtlatuH de, and latua, 
ptirt otjero, to bear ] 1 i 'I’o eaiT>, to eon- 
vey, to transmit 

T ry t x.ictiy the time wherein suutul is detafed 

2 i To carry abroad, to mnkt* ])ublii‘ 

When the crime is delated ur iiotnriims yet / ayl,>* 

3 t 'I'o carry on. t.o conduct; to manage 
• Delatiny . the empire ’ Warner 

4 To bring a charge against, to uecust*, to 
inform against, to denounce 

As men ykrav deiated, they were marked ifnwii (i)r 
sulIi .1 tim. Unmet 

(In this sense it is still used In the jiidiea- 
toiies of the Scottish t'hureh | 

Delate! (de-lat'), r f iSee Dkla^ 1 To allay, 
to dilute 

If the pure wiiic ilfie fiffcnd them, U m.iv be de 
lated wall any manner nf w.iti-r / ratnfilon 

Delater (ile-lat'^^r), n A delatoi Up Hall 
Delation (tle-la'shon). #» l t I’arriuge,, eon- 
vcvani’e, ns, the delation of sound ‘'rhe. 
delation (»f light is in an instiiiit ’ tiacmi 
*2 in law, accusation; lU't rtf churuiiig with 
a crime, iiifuiTiiutuui nguinst 
The .ircuscrs were not to l>e h.ible to the ' h.irgi- of 
deUtum Mil man 

Delation! (ile-Ia'shnn), « IFor di'/nfirm ] 
Exfriision. 

After tills jiidgnicnt there was no delation of suf* 
fer.ini imr iiierrv Herner\. 

Delator (de-lnt'^r). n [L 1 An accuser; an 
infonner ‘CJhain. a delator to his own 
father, inviting his brethren to that exe- 
crable 8p(*ctucle of his father's nakedness.' 
Dr H. Mftrv 

I)elay (de-la'), r t fFr r/r'tei, ilelay; It 
dilata, delay, ddatare,, to dilate, to spread; 
fnmi L dilatuH, difero die, apart, aiid/cro. 
to carry | 1 To pioloiig the time nf doing 
or proceeding with; to put off; to defer. 

My lord delayetk hit coinlitg. Mat. xxiv 48. 

2 To retard, to sUtp. detain, or hinder for 
a time, to restrain motion, or render it slow; 
as, the mail is delayed by bad roads 

Thvrsis. wliosc artful str.tiiis have oft delayed 
Tht; huddluig liriK^k to hear his iiMdrigal Milton. 


S.t Tt> allay: to dilute; to weaken; to tem- 
per; to alleviate; to soften 

Wine delayed and mixed with water. islomeHclaktr. 
To delay the heal, least by niischani.e 
It might break out and set the whole on fyre. 

A/fenser. 

Syn 'Fo defer, ]Mi8tponc, tuliouni, pro- 
crHstiiiate, protraet, retard, withhold, do- 
tiiiii, stop 

Delay (de-hV), r. i To huger; to move slowly; 
to stop ftir a time 

Tlieic ar«* rertatii bnumls to tin* qim kiicss and 
slowness of the siimssinn of ide.ts, bi'\iiiul whit.h 
they can neither dit.n nor h.istcn I inke 

Delay (de-lu'), n 1 a lingering; stay, sttip; 
liiinrranee. 

The goicrntiieiit ought to be settled without the 
delay of a day .m.'.ty 

2 A putting off or deferring; proerastliia- 
tion, IIS, the delay of trial is not to be im- 
puted to tlie plaintiff 

All delays are ilaiigcious in war. Ptyden. 
Shun delays, they lireed remorse. 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee SoutJnvell. 

Dalayer (de-hVi'^r), u. 1 One who lingers. 
2 One who or that which causes delay, one 
who hinders * A delayer of justice ’ Swi/t. 
Delayingly (de-la'ing-li), adr in a maimor 
HO us to delay, procruHtjiiiitiiigI.> 

And yet she held him on de.'avinety 

With iiuiny .1 si_.iri e believ.ilile t vi use. I'ennysoH. 

Delajmient (de-1ii'nieiit). n. Jlindniiice. 

Del credere (del knVilu-ra or del k]e'tli>-nt), 
n lit del iiiiii credere, lit of belief or 
trust I All Itiilian mercantile iibrase, similar 
in import to the Knglisli yuarantee or the 
Scotch warrandice It is used among mer- 
ebniits to express the obligation iiiidertaktMi 
by a factoi, broker, tir mercantile agent, 
when lie becomes bound, not only to trans- 
act sales or other business for Ins coiistitii- 
eiit. but also to giianintce the solvency of 
tlic persons with whom he eoiitrncts. On 
tieeoiiiit of this guarantee ii higher cominis- 
sioti, eallod a del credere coniinissioii, is 
piiitl to the factor or agent 
Itole (de'le). r t |l. iiiijier of deleo, to blot 
out, to ettaee | Blot out, erase used as a 
direction to jiHiituis, and usually written 
thus h 

Delet (del), vt. iSax.J To divide, to deal. 
('ha over 

Dolcblo (df‘'le-ld), ff |l. ilelehitix deleo. tu 
blot, out, efface | That, can he blotted out, 
di>lible. 

Delectable (do-lekt'a-bl). 0 [h delerlnhiliii, 
fioiii deleeloi, to deliglit See Hi* l.liillT | 
Iielightfiil, higidy pb •ot.g; all ordi tig great 
jo> or pleasuK' * Delectable liowers ' 
(Joailex 

DelectablenesB (dc lekt'a-bl nes). n. l>e- 
lightfiihiesH 

Delectably (de-lekt'ii Idi), adr 111 II deluet- 
able milliner, ileliglitfiilly 
Delectate (de-lek'tat), v t To deliglit, to 
reiidei deleetable |Riu'e | 

Delectation (de-lek-ln'slioii), n (iri'iii jdeii- 
Hiire, deliglit 

Delectus pereonie (de-iek'tiis pf*i -siVne), n 
|l. I In SrnfM law, tlie eliolce or seleetioti. 
eitlier ex|>reHH or iireHiimed, of a )>iirtiriiliir 
iiidividiial, on uecoiint of some pei'Homd 
(pialiflcatioii 

Deleerlt, Delieret (ile-le'rlt). a Delirious; 
demented [Seoteh 1 

I'or iiifiiiir ii iiiif lull giitO'ii .1 friglil, 

And liv'd ami ili'il delrerit Purnx 

Delegacy! (fle'le-ga-si), n 1 'rile art fif dele- 
gating or stale of being ilelegateil ‘ By 
way of deleyaey or grand (omniiHsioii ' 
Jtateigh 2 A iiuiiiher of persons delegated , 
n delegation ' A set deleyaey ' Jiarton 
Delegate (de'I6-gat). v.t nret .V pj» dele- 
aattid; ppr. deleyalmg |L. deleyu de, and 
Icffo, in send with a efirmiiisHion, to send as 
an iinihassador .See I.koatk | 1 'J'o depute; 
appropriately, to send on an emhasHy, to 
send with power to traiisaet bii'^ine-H, as a 
t representative 2 To intiiist, to 1 * 011111111 . 

I tu deliver to another's care and iiiatiiige- 
I ment; as, t<i deleyate authority or power to 
• an envoy, representative, or judge 

Wr ran pri-tfiid Oi no further JuriMlicUrui tlum 
wh.it he hii*. ftelegatfd In us Dt . // More. 

Delegate(de'le-gut), u 1 a Iktsoii appointed 
und sent h> another or hy otliers, with 
powers to tninsHct hiisiness as his or theii 
representative, a deputy; a coiiimirtsioner, 
an attorney. 

Ill gf'rirral, holdiers who should form ihenei lv«-% 
Into |H>litiLal rliibh, «lerl delegates, and pass resoio- 
tiun*. on high questions of state, would soon bre.ik 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, tiny; ra, then; th, tftlu; w, leig; wh, toAlg; xh, azure. -See Key. 
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toose from all control, would ceaf^ to form an army, 
and would become the wor&c and moat daniperoua of 
Macaulay. 

2. In the United fltates, (a) a person elected 
or appointed to represent a state or a dis- 
irict in Consress. (&) A person sent to a 
convention for nomination of oiticers. or for 
forming or altering a coiutitution. — 8. In 
Great Britain, a uommissioner formerly ap- 
pointed by tile crown, under the great seal, 
to hear and determine appeals from the et*- 
clesiastical courts. — 4 A layman appointed 
to attend an ecclesiastical coiiucif Courf 
delegates, foniicrly the great court of 
ap}»eal in ecclesiastical causes, and from the 
decisions of the admiralty court It was so 
called liecaiise the Judges wci'e delegated 
or appointed by the crown under the great 
seal This court is now abolished, and its 
powers and functions trnnsfciTcd to the 
sovereign iti council. --.SVN Ueputy, ropix;- 
seiitative, commissioner, vicar, attoiuey, 
BUbstituUi 

DslOgate (dc'lii-gat), a Deputed; sent to act 
for or repivsont anotli<*r; ns, a delegate 
Judge 

iMlegated (de'le-gat^ed), p and a 1 De- 
puted; sent with a trust or commission to 
act for another. a])pointed a judge - 2 In- 
trusted; eoiniiiitted ‘ lielegntAHl cxeeiitive 
power' Hanrntft itclegatrU jurisdictum, 
111 Senftf lair, JuVisduttion whie'li is coniiiiu- 
tiieatcd by a Judge to another who acts in 
his niiiue, eallcd a dejiute or deputy - 
contradistiiiguished from proper jurmlk- 
tioii Due named hy a tfeputy who has 
hiiiiHclf the ]iower of deputation, is called a 
snlistitutc 

Delegation Olti-lc-gfi'shonl, n l A sumling 
away, the act of imtting in eommissioit, or 
investing with authority to act for another; 
the ap)>olntment of a delegate. 

TIk* iliitir'i of religion c.tiiiiot be perforiiied by 
de/ei'ution S MtHer 

Thene only held their power by dele^attflu from 
tlir people HrouakatH, 

2 A ]ierson, or hotly of pumons. dt'puttnl to 
act for another, or for others In the I 'nitt^d 
fltatus, the body appointeil to represent a 
state tir district in Congress; thus Iherepre- 
sentativim of Massachusetts are cuIUmI the 
delegation, or whole de.legatum 8 In eirU 
law, the assigiinient tif a tlebi tti auoth<>r. 
or the substitution <if a person us debtor in 
place of another, as wlien a tlehtor apitoints 
Ids debtor to answer to the creditor in his 
place 

Delenda Ole-len'da). n pi [L] Things to 
be erast'd or blotted out 
Deleniflcalt (de le nifMk ah. n |L drlrnifh 
eus delenio, to soothe, and/<ie»<i. to innki; ) 
Having the virtue to ease or ussuiige ))ain 
DelOBMria (ile-leS'SO'ri-a), n. | After Ben- 
jnndn Delessert, a eelehrated Fivueh hot- 
anieni iimuteur ] A genus of the Ceraini- 
aeeie, or rose-sporod alga*. eoiitHinlug many j 
of the most henutiful and delicate speeics 
which adorn our coasts, a great part of their 
lieuuty being dm* to the symmetry of the 
frond, and the eoiitrust between the dark 
mid rill and the inembniiions border 
Delete (de let'), v t i l. deleo, deletam, to 
blot out, to ilestroy ] 'i'o blot out, to erase. 

I li.ivc tiiscrU'd cirvcit ^%lm h do nut ap- 

(ic.ir in Sir U altrr Si.iitl's irrMoii ninl dHeted oivht, 

U’ / 

Deletertoue (de le te'ri-us), a [L L c/W«- 
termn, troiii Gr deleterws, noxious, from 
d^U^omai, to inhire | 1 Having the iiiiality 
of destroying life, noxious, poisonous, as, a 
deleterious |dunt ' I'lieir (plants’) delete- 
rious (|uality.* GoldKinith. 2. Injurious; 
pcndcious, us, a delelei mut, practice 
oeleteryf (dc'le-W-rl), a Destructive; 
poisonous ‘ /Vh'fert/ lueiUciiieH ' Iludibras, 
Deleteryt (de'l<> te-ri), a Anything that 
destroys or deletes 'The only delete ry %}t 
heresies.' Jer Taylor 
Deletion (^de-h^'shoiO. II [L deletio, from 
deleo, to Idol out ) 1. The ael of deleting, 
blotting out. or erasing. 2 An erasure; a 
passage deleted 

Smiir df/ehaos, found nrcc«K.irv •« • onscuurm e nf 
Ihr iirifxpei ird Ipiigth lo shicti tluf .iriu Ir extrndril, 
h.ivp been rrsioied .Sir If 

8 Destruction '1'helr total deletton from 
being God’s people ' Jer Taylor [Karel 
DeleUUOUB (dc-h^ ti'shusl, a Of such a 
natiiiv that aiivthing marked on it mn> he 
erased; applied to pa|KU‘. 

DeletO^ (de'le to ri), a That which hlots 
out [Rair ] 

Coiifessnm . . was ino»t certainly intended .is .t 
detetery of nIii. yet . 7 i . 


^ Dele-Winet (d6VwIn), n. A kind of foreign 
, wine, said to lie a species of Rheuish: pos- 
{ sibly so called from Itelng imported at Deal. 

I Do not look for Paracel&ui.' man (iiiiong them, that 
i he promised you out of white bread and Dele-wtMc. 

I Delf (delf), n. [A. Bax. de^an, to ^Ive, to 
! dig J l.t A mine; a quarry; a pit dug; a 
i ditch; a channel. 

Some lesser de/ft . . . 

Draw out the baser streams the springs annoying. 

Fletcher 

2 In her, the term for a stiuare sod of earth, 
coal, or turf, cut out by a spade. It is a 
mark of ilisgrace, indicating that a chal- 
lenge has lieeu revoked or one’s word dc- 
tNirted from. Wlien moi‘e than one are 
lionic in coat armour they are called delves. 

Delf (delf), n. Earthenware, covered with 
enamel or white glazing in imitation of 
china-ware or porcelain, made at Delft, in 
11 ullaml : pro|ierly Deljt-ware. Spelled also 
Delph 

Delft, Delft-ware (delft, delft'war), n. See 
DKbP 

Dellac (deli-ak), n. [From the island Deliw.] 
A kind of sculptured vase; also beautiful 
bronze and silver. 

Delian (ile'li-au), a Of or pertaining to 
Delos, a small island in the .Egeun Sea, 
now called Dill. - Delian problem, in math. 
the diiiilication of the cube; so called 
iMieaiise, when the plague was raging at 
Athens, the oraele of AimiHo at Delos re- 
plied to a deputation, sent to (‘onsult it, 
that th(' jihtgtie wotild be stayed when they 
doubled the altar of the god. whicli was a 
cube The proldem has engaged the atton- 
tion of some of the greatest luuthcinutieians. 
See DUPLICATION 

DeUbatet (deqi-biit), v.f [L deldtu -dr, and 
libo, to taste. 1 To taste; to take n sip of 

Dellbationt (de-li-lm'shon), n. A taste; a 


sip 

Deliberate (de liii'i'-rat). vi pret. Jt. pp 
deliberated; ppr. deliberating (L delibero, 
deliheratum de, and tibro, to weigh, from 
libra, a balutiee j To weigh iit tite mind, to 
consider and examine tlu^ reasons for and 
against a itieiuiure; to estimate Uie weight 
or force <if arguntciilH, <»r the proliable cou- 
se<|uenecHof a iiieastire, in order to a choice 
or decision; to i>aus(‘ and consider; as. a wise 
prince will deliberate before he wages war 

Tlic wuiimti tliiit del tiff rates is lust etddisoM, 

•SVN. I’o consider, iNiiider, cogitate, reflect, 
revolve, tliiuk, niedltate, debate 
Deliberate (de-lib'’(^-rat), v.t To balani'e in 
the mind; to weigh; to consider [Rare J 

Itc full uf cminsfl, and then resolute lo art it, else, 
if you shiill not Ik' firm to deitberated Lounscls, they 
whii h .in buuiid to s(*rv(‘ you, nMy seek .iiiil tinil 
uppurtuiitties to serve thriiiselvos upon you Loud 

Deliberate (de-iniV'-rat). a l Weighing 
facts and argumeiits with a view to a choice 
or decision, carefully cousidering the pro- 
Imlde eonsequeuces of a step; circumsiiei't; 
slow ill tU'tcriiiiiiiug. applied to iHirsoiis; as, 
ii deliberate jmXgvoTi'ommvMor 2 Formed 
with lielibemtiou; well ndvisetd or con- 
sidered; not sudden or rash; lus, a deliberate 
opinion; ii deliberate measure or result; a 
deliheratt falsehood - 3 Done or gone about 
deliberately; not hasty; slow. * Deliberate 
death ’ Hooker. 

I lis ciiUMCiatioii W.IS so del%t>erate It 'trt 

8ys ('atitious. etreumapeet. cool, discreet, 
wary, uihised. thoughtful, eonsiilerate 
Deliberately (de-Ub'e-rut-li), adv With 
careful eotisideratioii <»r delilieratinu; cir- 
cumspectly . not hastily or rashly; slowly; 
us. this put'iHise was deliberately formed. 
DellberateneaB (de-lib'^-rat-ues). n. ralm 
consideration; circumspection; due atten- 
tion to the a^umeiits for and against a i 
measure; caution *The order, grnvit>, and 
dchbrrafencwlteflUingaparliamcni ’ Kikon 
tiasUike. 

DellberatlOll ((le-1ib'f‘-ra"shoi0. ti [L de- 
liberatia ) 1 The act of delilHTating; the 
act f«f weighing and examiiiing the reasons 
for and against a choice or measure; eon- 
sldenition, mature reflection ns, the moa- , 
sure tvas taken with dehberation 

!• very sponUnMnts action is not tlicrcf.irc voluntary, 
fi>r voluntary presupposes soinr piiscdL'iit deh^o- 
hen, th.ir Is to siy, M>ntr ronsidrratinti and drtiber.% 
tten of what is bkriy to follow. //oA.Vj, 

2 Mutual discussion and examination of 
the nnisiiiis for and against a measure; as. 
the deliheratiinut of a legislative hotly or 
council 3 The net or habit of tloing any- 
thing cmilly or w ithout hurry or excitement, 
and os if with mature reflection; as, a man 


of deliberation; he spohe with the greatest 
deliberation.— fXYin. Thoughtfulness, circum- 
spection, reflection, consideration, wariness 
caution, coolness, prudence. 

Deliberative (d«-lil/6-r&t-iv), a. l. Pertain 
ing to delilmration: proceeding or acting b\ 
deliberation, or by mutual discussion and 
examination; as, the legislature ia a delibe- 
rative body. - -2. Having or conveying a right 
or power to deliberate or discuss: as, in 
councils the bishops have a deliberative 
voice; the chairman has a deliberative vote 
and a casting vote. 

Deliberative (de-Ub'd-rat-iv), n. l. A dis- 
course' ill which a question is discussed or 
weighed and examined. Dacon —2. A kind 
of rhetoric employed in proving a thing 
and eonviijcing others of its truth, in order 
to persuade them to adopt it. 
Deliberative^ (de-lih'6-rat iv-li), adv. By 
deliberation 

Deliberator (de-lib'6-rat-6rX n. One wlm 

DeUble (de'li-bl), a. Capable of being de- 
leted: the opposite of indelible. 

Delicacy (de'U-ka-si). n (See Delicatc.) 

1 The (iuiiUty of being delicate ; extiuisiie 
agreeablenesK to the taste or some otlier 
sense; deliciousncss; us, delvcaey of flavour, 
odour, and the like. 

Oil hospitalile thoughts intent 

Whrit choice to lIioosc tor delicacy best MitU'n 

De nut troublesome to thyself or others m the ihnu c 
of thy meats ur the delicacy of thy s.iu< es 

yer. Taylar 

2 FiiieiiCHBof texture; smoothness; softness, 
tenderness; as, the delicacuot the skin; the 
dclicaeji of tlie fabric.-- 3. Lightness or soft- 
ness of tint; lulnutc aeeiiraey; nicety. 

V.in Dyck has even cxccllcrl him in the delicacy of 
his t olounng Dryden 

4. Fineness; sleiirlemess; minuteness: as, 
the delicacy nf a thread —5. That which is 
pleasing, delicate, or reflned; a luxury or 
pleasure 

Our delicaaes arc grown rnpitnl. 

And even our !>port!> arc d.ingers /»'. yonsan 

6 Anything which delights the senses, par- 
ticularly the taste; as, the peach is a great 
delicacy; the delicacies of the table 

It W.IS Charles I.ainb‘s .'intique turn of mind -Im 
yp.miiiig forwli.it w.is passing away— which led him. 
i>y .1 sort of instiiii t. to a rwission for this dying-out 
deluaiy (sutking-pig). hat. Kev 

7. Acute or nice pcreejition of what is pleas- 
ing or disagrt^eable; hence, a reflned pereep- 
tioii of beauty utid deformity, or Uie faculty 
of such perception ; critical reflncinent of 
taste; fastidiousness 

1 h.it August.in delicacy of taste which Is the bo,i'.i 
of the great public schools of Itiigliind Macaulay 

8. Softness, us of nuinnerH; civility or polite- 
ness proceeding from a nice observance of 
pnqiricty and ndesiri' to please; tenderness; 
scru))ulou8ness; the quality manifested in 
care to avoid oflence, or what may cause 
pain; freedom from grossness; as, delicacy 
of behaviour or feeling 

I-alsr dehtaiy is aflcct.'ition, not politeness 

S/ectalor. 

True ilrluacy . exhibits itself most significantly 
ill hitU things Mary f/tmilt 

P TemieniesH, as of constitution; weakness; 
that quality or state of the animal body 
which renders it very impressible to Injury, 
us, delicacy of constitutifui orframe. - 10 The 
state or quality of requiring nice handling; 
iiiceness; critienlness; as. the delicacy of a 
point or (|uestion - 1 1. The quality of heiiig 
addicted to ]ileasiire, voluptuousness of life; 
luxunotisiiess , daintiness. — 12. t Fleasure : 
gratifleiition. 

He Koine brente for his dehcacie Chaucer 

Delicate (deli-kat). a. [Fr. dHieat, L. deli- 
cat as. delightful, luxurious, tender, deli- 
cate, from del idee, delight, delieio, to allure 
— ric. and lacio, to draw gently. Akin 
ore delight, lieltcious, delectable J 1. Vlcasing 
to the senses, refliiedly agreeable; dainty; 
as, u delicate flavour; a delicate dish. ‘A 
delicate odour' Shak 'The chusing of 
a delicate before a more ordinary dish.' 
Jer Taylor — 2. Of a flue texture; fine; 
soft, smooth, as, a delicate skin; a delicate 
fabric -3. Nice, accurate; ftne; soft to the 
eye ; light or softly tinted ; as, a delicate 
colour. ‘The delicate gradation nf curves 
tliat melt into each oUier by iniwmsible trans- 
itions.* Dr. Caird —4. Fine, slender; minute; 
as, a delicate thread — & t Full of pleasure; 
luxurious: delightful. 

Dives for hts delumfe life to the devil went. 

Fim PtruftHtm. 

Haarlem is a very delicate town. Bvtlyn. 


FAto, far. fat, fgU; md, met, h^r; piue, pin; nOte, nut. mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. aliune; 8c. ley. 
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6. Nice in perception of what is agreeable 
to any of the eenees; peculiarly sensitive 
to beauty, harmony, or their opposites; 
dainty; ub, a delicate taste; a delicate eye 
for colour; a delicate ear for music —7. Nice 
in forms; regulated by minute olmervance 
of propriety, or by c;oiideBcen8ion and atten- 
tion to the wishes and feelings of others; 
refined; as. delicate liehaviour or manners; 
11 delicate address. 8 Tender; feeble; ni>t 
able to endure hardship, very suseeptilile 
ef injury; as, a delicate frame or constitu- 
tion; delicate health. 

That we can Ciill these riehcaU creatures ours. 
And not their appetites ShaJt 

9 That cannot be handled without injury 
or danger: that must be approached with 
care and caution; as. a delicate point or 
topic, a delicate question; delicate ground 

10 Pleasure-seeking; of luxurious tastes and 
habits; dainty —11. Nicely or finely dexter- 
ous. ' So delicate with her needle. ’ Shak. 

lii^catet (de^-kat). n. 1. Anything nice, a 
delicacy. Jer. li 84. 

With abstinence* all deitcates he sees Dryden. 

2 A fastidious person. 

The rules among those false dehcatci are tn be .is 
contradictory as tlicy can bo to nature. Tatier 

Delicately (do'li-knt-li), adc 1 111 a deli- 
cate manner; with nice regard to iiropriety 
and the feelings of others 2 Daintily, 
luxuriously. 

1 licy which . . livo deluately are in kmj**.' i nurts 

l.uko vn 

A^ag c.ime unto him deitmtely i S.ini x\ }.:. 

(In this last passage, hoAvever, ctnnnienia- 
tors explain tlie w'ord vtininisly, soiiie ren- 
ilering it ‘ niineingl>.' others ‘ luuightil.i , in 
state,' and others again ‘ iileasaiitly, ehecr- 
full>.’]~3. With pleasing elegance; heauti- 
fully, neatly 

Thoro is nothing so dcluattly turiiril in all tlio 
Koninn Ungiuige Jfry.tot 

4 Tenderly ; with indiilgeiu*e in ease, ele- 
gance. and luxury Prov x\ix 21 
Di^cateness (de'U-kat-nes), n The state of 
iNting delicate; tendeniesh, softness; ctteini- 
nacy. Dent xxviii 5(1 
Delicest (de'li-sOx), n pi | Pr ] Delights; 
dainties; iileusant fantasies 

And now ho has poiiro<l oni )ii« >dlo niin<l 
In dciintY dcluts .iiul l.uish |n\s Spenser. 

Dellciatet (d(*-li'si at), r i. To iinliilge in 
delicacies; to feast, to revel, to delight 
one’s self 

Whtm riora isdisposod ton't/rrM/rwiili h4>r minions, 
the rose Is her Adonis t'nUhrnetn Saoni 

DelidOUS (de-li'shns), a | Kr Ocheieux, from 
h. dclicUp, dtdight, pleasure ( 1 Highly 

pleasing to the taste, most sweet or grate- 
ful to the senses; allonliiig cMinisite plea- 
sure. iiH.adelii'itnin viand, a delicious odour, 
delicimis fruit or wine 

O Christ! it i‘. a goudlv sight to si-«> 

Whal lleaseii li.is Uiaie fur this ne/h tons Kind 

Ai'>io/ 

2 Most pleasing to the mind, ver\ giatefnl; 
yielding exiiuisite deliglit ; us. ihis jioem 
utfurds a delicious entertainment 

Were not liii words de/it ton \ ' Tennwoit 

n t Luxurious; effeminate, addicted to, or 
seeking pleasure 

tltlursof .1 iimrc deli<iou% aii*l airy spirit, retire 
thciusi'Uvs to the cnjoyiiicnt ol casu ,iiid luxury 

Milton. 

S\N riiarming, exquisite, delightful, grate- 
ful 

Deliciously (de-lpshus-li), adc In a deli- 
eious manner; in a iiianiier to jilease the 
taste or gratif> the mind, sweetly, idea- 
santly; dehglitfully. as, to feed dcUciouslp; 
to he deliciously entertained 
DeUciOUBneBS (4l«*-li'shus-neH), n 1 'File 
quality of being delicious or ver> gi‘»iteful 
to the taste or mind. as. the deheiousness 
of a repast -*2t Indulgence in delicaeies; 
luxui*y; extravagance 

To drive .)way .ill snpi'^fluuv .md dr/h ton mess, 
. he made another, third, law bir i-.itiii}; .ui'l ilrink- 
ing S ‘rth s nutnnh 

Delict (de-likt'), « IL. delictum, a fault of 
omission, a crime, from delintjiut. delictum— 
de, and linqno, to leave 1 in Scots laic, a mis- 
demeanoiir Crime is generally divided into 
crimes properly so called and delicts I>e- 
licts are coininonly understood of slighter 
otfenees w hich d«i’ not iminediahdy affect 
the public peace, but which incur an obli- 
gation on the part of tl«‘ otfeinlcr to make 
an atonement to the imblie by suffering 
punishment, and also to make repamtioii 
for the injury committed The lenu delin- 
quency has the same signifieatioji 


Every relation of the civil code necessarily im- 
plies a deiict in the event of Its violation. Jeffrey. 

Ddie,t a. (Fr. delii.\ Thin; slender. Chau- 

cer. 

Delleret, a. 8ee dklkerit. 

Dellgation (de-li-ga'shon), n [L deligatio, 
deligth—dc, and liyo, to bind.] In eurg. a 
binding up; a bandaging Wiseman 
Delight (de-Ht'), n t^ee the verb.] 1 A 
high degree of pleasure or satisfaction of 
mind; joy. 

Hi*, delight is hi the law of the Lord. Ps. i a. 

2 That which gives great pleasure , that 
which affords delight 

Angels listen w hen site spc.'iks. 

Shes my de/t^Af oiui tmiiikiiurii wonder 

KtHhcAfer, 

Tliere is .i spur tluit the i Ir.ir spirit lioth raise, 

1 o storn delij'hti, and iivt* l.tborious days Milton. 

Syn. Ilapture. joy, eliami. griitifleatioii, 
satisfaction 

Delight (de-lit'). v.t fD K delite; t) Fr de- 
li ter. dele iter i Fr deleeter, fniin L dclccto, 
a fix'q of deliecre -dc, ami lacio, to entice, 
allure 1 To uffcct with great pleasure ; 
to please highly; to give or afford high 
satisfuetion or joy; as. a beautiful landscape 
dcUyhts the eye, harmony dcUyhts tin* ear 

1 will di light nijscif III tliy st,ttntes 1\. * xix lu 

Delight («le-lit'). c i T <1 have or take great 
pleasure, hi he givatly pleased or rejoiced: 
followed by the inlhiitive or by m 

! t(n|ii th> will l*s xl a. 

I delight tn till- I.iw of (,11(1 .iftfr tlir inward in.nii 
Koiii \ii -’V 

Delighted 1 (de lit'ed), a Full of delight, 
delighttul 

W hum best 1 love 1 < ross. tu in,iki niy gift 
1 In. iiiur*. ilel.o tl, dt lighted Shak 

Delighted t (de -lit'ed). p and a \lh\ a sort 
of vrrli-formiiig prefix he, and light, of little 
weight 1 Freed from t‘ticitmhru‘nces; math' 
light. ethcr«‘ali/cd 

Ay but t** «lie, .ind we know n«»l where; 

.iinl tin drltghfid s\Mx\X 
T<» Iwthe in ln*ry fluuils Stuik 

( lU'liyhtcd in the ahotc pii.ssage is, however, 
variously cxplaincti *oncc accustomeil to 
delight.’ ‘ifiiiotcd troiii the regions of light,’ 

' rich 111 tlclight. having the isiwei to give 
ticligid '( 

Delightedly (de lit'ed-1i). ndv In a de- 
liglited niaitiiei . w ith dtdight 

t>eligfiff ih Iw 4 lls he ’iiiong fa) s am! talism.ins 
I o/t ridge 

Delighter (de l d'er), n Due who takes de- 

hiM 

Delightful (dt* lit'fql), a Highly pleasing, 
aflording great pleasure and satisfactitni ; 
as. a dctiifhtjul thtiiight, a dclightjul pro- 
HjietJt 

Delightful iA'-.Xt'. to re.ir tin tnnler tliuni'hl, 

I (I te.ich the voniig nit a h<iw tu shoot J honison. 

SVN (’hamimg. e\t|iiisite, enidiantiiig, be- 
witching, tasciiiutiiig. rapturous, heaiitiful, 
lovely 

Delightfully (de-1it'ruMI),ar/e 1 inamnii- 
uer to leeeive great pleasure; very Hgrt*e- 
sibly, as, we weie dclujhtfnltif eiiiploved or 
entertained --2 In a dchglitful manner; 
charniingly. in a manner to afford great 
pleasure ; as. the holy sings ttinl plays dr- 
lujhtJuUu 

DelightfulneBB (de lit'fiil nes), n 1 Tht. 
qnuTit> tif being delightful or of iifrordiiig 
gresit iileasnre, ns, the del utht fulness of a 
jii'ospect or of scenery 2 lireat ideusiire, 
delight 

Hut tiur ilesit«-s' tvr.iniin hI rxturtuni 

l)*ilh f(iri.e us th» r* to set «Mir i lin t delight/Hlnew 

Where but baiting pKiir is .ill our | •rtion 

Sir /• Sidney. 

Delightingly (de-ni'ing-ll). udv With do- 
bght, cheerfully; eordiall> 

Ile'Uirl not ( onsciit dearly ainl delightingly to 
S«'<piiri s (ksith 'Jet 'laylor 

DellghtleBB (de-lit'les), a Ailordiiig no 
pleasure or delight, eheerless 

Winter . l.nls liis ilriving sleets 
Ilufrinn the day delightlexs Thvmscn 

DelightBome (de-lit'suni), a Very pleasing; 
delightful * DrlightMmne subject ’ iiurton. 
DeUghtBOmely (de-lit'sum li), adn \viy 
pleasantly, in a delightful manner: with or 
through delight 'He laughed dclightetnne- 
ly ’ Chajnnan 

DelightBOmeneSB (tle-iu^gum-nes). n Ih'- 
ligfitfiiiiiesH. pleasantness in a high degree 
Delimit (de-lim'it), rt (iTeWx tic, defini- 
tive, and limit ] To iiniit, to iNiiind. Edin 
Her (Hare J 

Delimitation (de'lim'it-a"shon), n. (Fr. de- 


limitation.] Limitation; the fixing or settl- 
ing limits or boundaries. 

1 licy had had ample time for •'iscertaining all the 
facts, .ind for proposing an exact system of delimit 
tatton to P.irliunient. idadstonr. 

Delinet (de-Un'), c t To delineate Otway. 
DelineaDle (dc-liife-a-bl), a Capable of 
being delineated; liable to be delineated. 

In cither vision tiicic is sonieihing not de/ineaMe. 

Feitham 

Delineament (dc-llu'c-n-nicnt). n Repre- 
sentation by delineation, sketch; picture. 

A f.ur delineament 

Of tluit whidi god in I'l.ito's school is liight 

Di H Me‘e. 

Delineate (dc-lin'c-at), r.t pret »V pii deli- 
neated; ppr dclincatiny fh dcliuco de, 
lUid linen, to draw a line, from linen, a line. 
See lii.N K ] l.To draw the lines w hicli exhibit 
the form of; to mark out with lines, to make 
a ilraught, to sketch or ilcsign. as. to deli- 
neate tilt' form of the earth or a diagram 
2. To paint; to represent in a picture, to 
draw a likeness of. 

They may delineate Nestor like Adonis, or I nnc 
w ith Absiilom's lic.ul .Vo / liioifUi 

.s To ilcHcribc; to portray to the iniinl or 
iindt'rstandiiig; to exhibitn likeness in words; 
as. to delineate tlie ehuraeter of Newton or 
tin* virtue of Aristides ‘ (Uistoms or Imliits 
delineated with great aei'uruey. ’ Waljmle. 
SXN To dejijct, design, sketch, iiortniy, 
draw, paint, dcscrihe. 

Delineation (dc-liii'c-a"shon). n ( L delin- 
eafio, deli neat ion IS, from delineo See DE- 
LI NR ATK | 1 'I'lic act or process of deli iieiit- 
ing. the act of rejireseiitmg, portniyiiig. or 
descriliing 2 Rcprcseiitat ion or portrayal, 
whether )ii(‘toiTally or in words; sketch, de- 
scription. as, the delineation of a i hnracier. 
‘The softest deliiieufnnis of fciinde hcailty ' 
ir Irnny Syn Hcprcscutatioii. descrip- 
tion. portrait, tuithnc, sketcli. drawing 
Delineator (de-lin'iVat-i'>r), n (Mn‘ who de- 
lint'atcs ' A modi'rn delineator of clniruc- 
ti’rs ’ Knox 

Delineatory (iir*-Iin'e-ii-to-ri). a Dcliiient- 
ing: describing, drawing the outline 'The 
ilelnieatory ]iaii of his work ’ Seott 
Dellneaturet <dc lin'c-a-tur). n Dcliiieii- 

tioii 

Dellnimentt (OC li'ni incnt). n. |i. detini- 
iiieiituui, from delinire de, and teniee, to 
make soft, Iroin Icms, suit | I Mitigation. 
2 A liniment Hailey 
Dellnltlon (dc h ni'sbmi), o | L de, inteim , 
and hno, to smcai | The act of smearing. 
‘Thci/chntfooi ol the infaiit's ears and nos- 
trils with spitfb*.' />/• // More 
Delinquency (<le ling'kwcn si), n \ I. delin- 
nueuliu, a laiilt, from huifuo, to abandon, 
to fail, or omit duty de, out, and liiu/vo, 
to leave ] Failure or omission of dut>; a 
dc1i(‘t, a fault, a misdeed, an oll'eiiee; a 
crime 

Neither luur.il delint/iienrie\ nor \ irlu'ui* •<( tiuns 
arc ll<■•l. 04 ll tu bt tin pruiliif's ul .ni luiMl.ible 
mics.il^ 'ttr y / lennent. 

Delinquent (dt* ling'kwent), a Failing ill 
dtit), olleiiding by neglect of duty 

lb ili.it jir.it lei til i itht I tor hi< uwii i.iulit, ur .iiiy 
ntliiT sitiisti-r I’liil, iii.iy In w< li \vxnM'<\ .\ dt In. i/niiit 
pcrsuii \tatr ftial\ 

Delinquent (de-ling'kwent), n Due who 
fails to )ierforiii Ins duty; one guilty of a 
deliii(|uency, an ofreiidur; out* who coininitK 
a fault Ol eritiie 

A delint/nrnt «iiii;ht tu bf i itf I m tin pi u i- i»f 
jiiTiMii titiii wliiTf tin dcliiiijiit'tii V w i-i ( luiimitt' ■! 

/0//A 

Delinquent, Offeneier See ()FFRNI>KK - 
SYN Misdoer. olleiider, culprit, malefactor 
Delinquently (ile-iing'kweiit-ii), adr so as 
til fail 111 duty. 

Deliquate idc'li-kwat) i> t |I. delnjuo, 
deliijuatuni dr, tlown, and liqoo, to melt.] 
'J o iiielt or he dissolvetl, to melt away in thu 
air ‘Salt of tartar left in moist cellars to 
deliquate.’ Hoyle 

Deliquate t (de'li-kwiit), vt. 'To cause to 
melt; to dissolve away 
Deliquationi (de-h-kwH'8hoii),ii. A melting; 
a dissolving away 

DellqueBCe (de-li-kwes'), v.i pret. (V tip. 
deliquesced; ppr delinuesrinij (1. tfeli- 
quesco, to melt i/r.aiid liquesco, from liqiico, 
to melt or become soft See Liqi'in | 'Fo 
melt gradually and hecoiiie liquid by attract- 
iiig and absorbing moisture from the an, as 
certain salts, iicnls, and alkalies 
Deliqueecence (de-ii-kwes'ens), n siiontu- 
neous liquefut^tion in the air. a gradual 
nu'Iting or hecoiiiing liquid hy absorption 
of moisture from the atmosphere. 


ch, diain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, yo; J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, siity; m, fAen; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, wAig; xh, axure.— See Key. 
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IMUqueioent (de-li-kwes'ent), a. 1. Lique< 
fying in the air; capable of attracting mola- 
ture from the atmosphere and becoming 
liquid; as, deliquetieetU Apt to 

dissolve or melt away; liable to be soon 
consumed or spent, as money. Mdin. Jiev. 
3. In hot branching in such a way that the 
stem is lost in the branches. 

MlauiAte (dc li'kwi'at), v.i. [See Dlfiti- 
QUATE J I'o melt and become liquid by 
imbibing moisture from the air. 
Deliqulatlon (de-li^kwi-a'^shon), n. Hie act 
of deliuuiatiug. 

Beliquium (d6-1i'kwl.um), n. [Two words 
are here ooiifouudud, L. deliqnhtm, failure 
(sec Delinquency), and delitfuiuw, a drop* 
ping down (sec Dkliquatk) ) 1. A fainting 
tit; a swoon; a syncope; often /<[/ unieltlng 
ur maudlin mood of mind. 

To fall Intd mere uiiredioiimi; deliqutuM of love 
snd HdiiilrAtiun wufc not good. < nrlylt 

2 t All interriiptfon or falling of the sun's 
light, as in an eclipse. 

Snell M deltq%ttunt wr rend of iintneilMti'ly sii1>»e- 
qneiit to the <le.ith of L.-CH.ir S/>fnifr 

3. A melting or diMHolntinii in the air or in a 
moist place ; deliqucsruncc. 

Bellracy t (di-li'ru>Hi), M Dcliiium. 
Dellram6]lb1(<le-li'nt'nicnt). u A wandering 
of the mind: biolish fancy. Ilcyuumd 
Delirancy t (dtsdi'niii-si), a state of lieiiig 
dclirJoiJK, delirium i/p. (iaudc.n 
BeUrant i (dr li'runt), a Delirifius. 
Dellrate t (do-li'rut), v i [L detiro, deli- 
rahnn Srr DKLlKfUM J To rave, as a 
madiiiun. Cm'Jccvant 

Beliratlon (de-U ra'shonX n. A wandering 
state of mind, delirium; hallucination. 
iJinre J 

Kf‘]ircssc(i l>y n«li(.ulcasai/!r/rnf/iOA of the iuitnan 
mind yv Qtnutey 

BellrlOUB (de-li'ri-us), o. [Krum delirium. 
See DkLlKIl/M I 1 Having drliriiim; light- 
headed, diHovdered In intellect; having 
ideas that are wild, iiToguiur. and uiicon- 
iHM’ti*tl llifro}! y (^Imnu'teri/rd by, or 
proceeding from, delirium or wild excite- 
ment * Jiui'ehuiitim . . sing delirimte 
vei'ses ’ LumifeUmo Syn. Chmy, light- 
lieuded, freii/ied, raving 
Deliriously (de-li'ri-us li), aUu. In a tleli- 
rioiiH manlier 

Dellriousness (de-liTi-HH-ues), n llio state 
of lieing delirious; delirium 
Delirium (dedi'ri-um), n. fL, from deliro, 
to tlruw the fitiTow uwry in ploughing, to 
deviaU) from the straight line, hence to be 
crar.y, to rave dr, from, iiiid lira, a fumiw, ] 

1 A temporary disordeivd state of the iiion- 
tnl faculties occurring during illnesH, either 
of n febrih' or of un exhausting nature It 
iiiuy lie the elfcct of disordered or inflnm- i 
rimtory action afl'et^ting the bruin itself, or j 
it may he symimtiietic witli active diseases I 
in otiicr pui'ts of tile luidy, as tlie heart, it 
may lie caused liy iong-contiimed and ex- 
hausting pain, and by u state of inunitioii 
of tin* nervous systcni 2 Violent excite- 
ment, wild eiitliusiasin . mad raptiiiv 

Tlir imiuil.tr ,fr/irium mught liU ciilliiiM.istK niiiut. 

II , /rv 

- Ih'lininii trrmrne, an affection of the 
brain wlin*h arises from fin* iiiordiimtc 
and protracted use of anient sidrits It 
is therefore almost iieculiar to tiruiikHnls 
The pi-meipal symptoms of this discoiu;, 
as its name imports, are delirium and 
treiulding Tlie delirium is a eoiisiaiit 
symptom, but the tremor is not tilw'ays < 
present, or. if present, is not always jair- . 
eeplilih* It is pniperly a disease of the 
nervous system 

D«Ut, t a Delight. Chaucer. 

Dalitable, ♦ fi Deleetatile (7iiiiovr 
Dulitesoence, Delltescency (iie li-tos'eus, 
dedi-tes'eii-si), a |1. drhJciterm, ppr of | 
drliterco, to lie hid dr, and latrscn. h*om i 
iateo, to iie hid | 1 The state of being 

concealed . ivtirement . tdmeurity ' The 
delitenecmv of mental netivities ’’ Str H' 
Uamiitou 2 In tturn the sudden tlisap- 
peanmee of intlaiiiniAtory symptoms or siib- 
sideiK'e of a tuimnir - Prrkat o/ drlitcttcrmv, 
in mrd the period during which certain 
morbitl poistuis, as small pox, lie latent in . 
the system {In this sense Itmibatuw is ' 
tile euminoner term ] 

Deliteicent (de-u-tes'ent). a. Concealed: 
lying hid 

Delitlgatet (dti-U'ti-gatV r.t [L. delitiffo, 
detittijatum, to quarrel. See LiTlOATE ] 
To e-Uide or contend in wonis. Caekemm. 
DeUtigation t (dedi'ti-ga"Blioii), n. A chid- 
ing; a brawl iiaiUn 


FAte, fkr, fat. full; m6. met, lu'^r; pine 


DbllTir (dd-liv'Ar), v.t [fr. dUlivrer; L.L. 
delibero, to set free— L. <fr, and libero, to free, 
from Uber, free, whence also liberal^ liberate. ] 
1. To free; to release, as from restraint; to 
set at lilierty: as. to deliver one from cap- 
tivity.— 2. To rescue or save. 

Delrvtr me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
1 wicke<l. P«. 1 *« 1 . 4 . 

' 3. To give or transfer; to put into another's 
. hand or power; to commit; to pass from 
ouu to another; os, to deliver a letter. 

Thou sh.ilt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand 
Gen. xl. 13. 

4 To surrender; to yield; to give up; to 
rcsigii; AB, to deliver a fortress to an enemy. 
It is often followed by up; as, to deliver up 
tlie city; to deliver up stolen goods. *lle 
, that spared not liis own Hon, but delivered 
him up for us all.* Korn. viii. 32.-5. To 
; disbui'den of u cliilii. 

' On her fright and fears, 

I She is soiiietliiiig before her time deliver'd. Shat. 

6. To make known; to impart, as informa- 
; tion. 

Will you deliver 

I How this (lead ({uecn rcdivcsT Shak. 

I 7. To Utter; to pronounce: to speak; as, to 
delive.r a sermon, un address, or an oration. 

Iliind and naked Ignorance 
Deltven bruwliiigjudgntents, uiiashaincd. Tennyion. 

8. To dircei; to send forth; to diseharge; as, 
he delioered the blow straight from the 
shoulder; to deliver a broadside. 

All iininstructed bowlrr thinks to att.'iin the 
Jack \iy deltveriii£ his bowl stniight forward upon it 
Str tr Scott. 

P i To exert in motion; to give effect to 

Miisidorus ( uuld not deliver strength mure nimbly 
.SiK P Sidney 

— To deliver battle, to deliver an attack, to 
give liuttle, to attack an enemy. 

Mass^na delevered two hatties .it 1 ‘uentes dc Onnro 
Pop I'.ncyt. 

-- 7'« deliver to the wind, tt> cast away; to 
reject 

Til’ ex.illed mind 

All sense of woe deln<er\ to the wtnd Pope. 

— To delivet over, (a) to transfer; to give or 
puss from one to another: as, to deliver over 
goods to another. (5) 'I’o surrender t >r resign ; 
to put into another’s power; to commit to 
tlie discivtiun of; to abandon to 

Deleter me not over unto the will of mine enemies 
I's xx\u l.‘ 

To deliver a cargo, to transfer it from the 
shipiiitu theliniidsof itsowtici’s; todischurge 
a cargo : said of the jiersoiis eiiiidoyed in 
doing so; ns, with all these* huiids at work, 
the cargo will lie delivered in three days. 
Hyn. To release, set free, save. i*Gseiie, give, 
offer, iiruseiit. surrender, resign, yield, utter, 
cede, pronounce 

Deliver (de-llv'er). o iLWher. free] Fm*; 
iiimtde, active, light; agile ’ Having chosen 
liis Hiddiei'h, of miiilde, leave, and deliver 
men’ /lolinehed (<lld English and Hcotch ] 
Deliverable (<lt*-IivY*r-a-bl), a. That may 
lie or is to lie delivered 
Deliverance (de-iiv'er-ans), u (Fi* diUw- 
ranr-c J 1 Release or rescue, ns from cap- 
tivity, slavery. op])r»*8siou, restraint, danger, 
evil, and the like. 

lie- hiilh sriil me to heal the broken-hearted, lo j 
prc.icti deltvrraiue to the captives 1 .uke iv is ' 
l.iid sent me . . to save your lives by a great 
delivetame Gen xlv. 7 

2 The act of bringing forth chilUreu. 

In the labour of women it hcli»eth to the easy de- 
Inmime JSaion 

3 1'he net of giving or transferring from one 
tti another. - 4 The act of speaking or pro- 
iiouiieiiig; utterance; heiiee, statement; 
nflirmutioii 

You have it from his own deltwrance .SAiiA. 

ITn the three last senses Delivvrji is now 
used 1 fi A('<iuittal of a prisoner by the 
verdict of a jury’ tl In Scote late, the ex- 
prt*ssed decision of u Judge or arbitrator, 
interim or final When intoniii it is toebni- < 
rally called an interlocutor. j 

Deliverer (de-llv't'r-(>r), n l One who I 
delivers, as letters, parcels, Ac ; one who 
rtdcHses or rescues; a preserver 

The Lord raised up « deliverer to the rhihtren of 
br,iel Judg. Ill 9 

2 t One who relates or communicates. 

TnlU, streaking of thr law of nature, sailh. that 
llirreof God himself was inventor . . . deviser, dia- 
( iisser. delnerrr. Hooker 

Dellveress (de-llv't^r-es). » A female 

deliverer </uart Her [Rare 1 

Deliver^ (de-liv"6r-li), adv. Nimbly; cle- 

verly; incessantly; continually ‘Carry it 

, pin; note, not. move; t&be, tub, bull; 


S and deUverty.’ Beau. A Ft. [Old 
and Hootch.] 

DMUlt (dA-U'ver-nea), n. Quickness; 
agility. Chaucer. 

I Delivery (dS-Uv^e-riX n. i. The act of deliv- 
; onng; release; rescue, as from slavery, 
j restraint, oppression, or danger. 

I He swore with sofas 

That he would labour my deitvety. Slutk. 

2. Surrender; a giving up. * The delivertf of 
your royal father’s mrson into the hands of 
the army.’ Sir J. l)enhain.—S. A giving or 
passing from one to another; as, the deliverij 
of goods or of a deed.— 4. The distribution 
of letters, Ac., from a post-office to a dis- 
trict or districts; as, thei'e are three deliveriea 
every day —5. T:tterance; pronunciation, or 
manner of speaking. 

1 was charmed with the gracefulness of his figure 
and delivery. Adduon. 

«. Childbirth. Is xxvi. 17 — 7.t Free motion 
or use of the limbs; activity; agility. 

1 he duke had the neater linifab, and freer delivery. 

H'OttOH 

—Delivery of a deed, the giving of a deed 
into the hands of the jiroper party. Delivery 
is rerjuisitc to a valid deed; it is given by 
the party himself, or his certain attorney, 
and expressed in the attestation, ‘signed, 
sealed, and delivered.' In the case of certain 
deeds, as those which contain a clause dis- 
leiisiiig witli delivery, testamentary writ- 
ngs, bonds and other writings by parents in 
favour of their children, a deed in wliicli 
the grantor himself has an interest, or ni utiial 
obligation or contract between two or 11101*0 
parties, delivery is not required 
Dell (del), n. (See DALE 1 A small narrow 
valley between hills, a ravine ‘Splinter'd 
crags that wall the deff.’ Tenngeon. 

Dellt (del), n A young girl . a virgin ; a 
wench. ‘ Sweet doxies and dells. ’ B. Jonsou. 
(Old cant 1 

Della CruBCa (della krus^ka}. [It. della, of 
the, and crusra, bran.J The name of an 
academy founded at Florence in 1582, mainly 
for promoting the purit.\ of the Italian lan- 
guage 

Della-cruBCan (dcria-krus’kan), a. An 
(*pithet uiiplied to a school of Knglisii poetiy 
started by some Knglislimon at Florence 
towards the end of tin* eighteenth century, 
whose silly sentimentalities ami affectations 
created quite a furor in England for some 
time It. was extinguished by tlie bitter 
satire of Gifford’s liaviad and lilm'imi 
Delcml (de-lol'), n. [Ar | A dromedary. 
Lagard. 

Delpb. Sec Dklp 

Delpbian, Delpblc (derfi-an, deruk). a. 
1 . Relating to Deljihi, a town of Fhoeis in 
(ireei'c, and to tlu* celebrated oracle of that 
place. 

The Pelphian v.ilcs, the Ptilestines. 

The nf the iiiiiul H^illtik. 

2 Of or )>ertaining to tlie priestess of the 
oracle of Delphi, who in u state of inspira- 
tion delivered tlie lesponses of the oracle; 
hence, iusiiii'ed. IToeticol | 

For still with Deiphv c'liiphasis she ^p.mii'd 
The (piKk luvisiblv ‘-triiigs Keats 

Delpbln, Delplilnlaji(dcl'fin.del-fln’i-an), a. 
.Same us Deluhinc (which see) 

Delphln (deriln), n A neutral fat found 
in tlie oil of several uienibers of the genus 
Dtdphiuus 

Delphinaptera (dcl-fln-an’tt*-rn), v {Cir. 
delphis, aelphinos, a dtdpniii, and apteros, 
uiiwiuged, unflinicd a, priv., and pteron, 
a wing, a fln j A genus of eetaccuiis, of the 
family DelphinidH*, chai'ucit'rized, like the 
Deluga, by the want of a doi*8al flu. but 
differing in having its snout prolonged into 
a sort of beak. It includes the right wluiie- 
porjioise, or i>. Peronit, the i>. Cotnme.rsotni, 
and D. borealis - the twti funner inhabiting 
I seas of high southern latitudes and the latter 
tlie N ortli I'aeitlc. Generally the species are 
about 5 to (1 feet long. 

Delphinate (deFfln-at), n. A salt fonned 
by the union of delpliluie acid with a base. 
Detoblne (del’fin), a [L. delphinu*, a 
dulphin J 1. Vertainiiig tu the dolphin, a 
genus of Ashes - ‘2 Pertaining to the Dau- 
phin of France: pubhslied for the use of 
tlie dauphin. —Delphine editions of the clat- 
ttics, a set of Latin classics prepared by 
thirty-nine scholars under the superintend- 
ence of Montausier, Bossuet, and Huet, f<ir 
the use (in umm Delphini) of the sou of 
Louis X 1 V. . called tlie (>rand Dauphin. They 
are not now valued except for their Jndieee 
Verborum. 
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peipUniq (del-fln'lk). a. The term appUed 
to an acid dii^vered by Chevreul, fhat in 
dolphin-oil and afterwards in theripe berries 
of the Guelder rose. It is now known to be 
identical with valeric acid. 

(del-fln'i-de). n. pi The dolphin 
tribe, a family of cetaceous animals, char- 
ncterized by the moderate size of the head 
by the presence Jif teeth in both jaws, and 
by a dorsal fin. Aloiu? with the dolphin and 
porpoise it includes many animals which 
are ordinarily called whales, a considerable 
Lumber of which occasionally visit the 
northern cua-sts of Britain 
Delpliinlzt, Delpliiziia (derfiu-iu or der> 
flii-eii, dol-flii'i-a), n. A vcgretable alkaloid 
(lisc’overed in the Delphinium Staphyeagria. 
Its taste is bitter and acrid. VVhnii heated 
it melts, but on cooling becomes hard and 
lirittle like resin. It is analogous in its 
characters to veratrine. and Ima been used 
tis a substitute for it in nervous alfcctions. 
Wriiteii also Delphuunc, Delphitie, &c 
Delpllinium (dol-tin'i-uiu). n. iGr. dclphi- 
ntb», larkspur. ] 'J'iio larkspur genus, an exten- 
sive genus of the nat. order Kauuuculucea'. 
••onsistimr of annual or perennial herbaceous 
plants with flowers of a iilue, purple, or 
white cohmr The flowers arc in loose 
racemes, and <*onHist of five coloured sepals, 
tlio upper one having a long spur, and four 
inconspicuous petals. The species are scat- 
tered over the northern temperate regions 
of the globe. M any are cultivatcil in gardens 
under the name of larksimrs. One species, 
the D. Staphyengria, cuimnonly called 
stavesacre, yields the vegetable alkaloid 
delphinia. 

DelphlnorlljmChUB (dol-fl'nu-ring'ncus). n 
[Or. delphis, delphinoe, a <lolpliin. and 
rhgnchos, a snout j A genus of i'ctaceans, 
family llelpliinida*, having. like tlic true 
dulpliins. one dorsal fin, but no fnriw 
between the beak and fondioad I) coron- 
atue, the largest species, frfjrn SO to Sd feet 
long, frequents the Hpitzliergcn Sea. »S|iCcie8 
about 8 feet long have been cast ashore on 
the west coast of Fraiuje 
DelphlllUB (dcl-fin'us), n. The doliiliiii. 
a genus of Mammalia, belonging to the 
order Cetacea Sec TU)LPII1N 
Delta (deVta), u The name of the (ircck 
letter A, answering to the English I) 
The island formed by the alluvial dcp<iKits 
between the mouths of the Mile, fmm its 
resemhlanee t(» this letter, wais named Delta 
by the Greeks, iind the same nain(‘ has siiu'c 
been extended to those alluvial tracts at 
the inoutbs of great rivers wiiich, like the 
Nile, empty themselves into the sea iiy tw'o 
or more diverging i>ranclics 
Deltaflcation (dcl'ta-fi-ka"shon), '/I, |Gr 
delta, and L fnn'o, to nnike J The act or 
proi'cs.s of forming a delta at the month of 
a river. 

Deltaic (dcl-ta'ik). a Kclatiijg to or like 
a «lelta. Dr. IT W Hunter. 

Deltidium (del-ti'dl-um), n. [Gr. delta, and 
eidoH, resciiil»lan<’c 1 In zool the triangular 
space between tlie beak and tile Innge-lMine 
of brachiopoii shells It is usually < overcii 
in by a shelly plate. 

Deltoid (dcVtoid), a [Or delta, the letter 
A, and eidos, form 1 Re- 
seiribling tiie Greek A . tri- 
angular ; specifically, (a) 
in anat an epithet applied 
to a muscle of the shoulder 
w hi(!b nnivcH the arm for- 
ward, upw'iud. and liaek- 
ward (It) In but triangu- 
lar or trowel - shaped ; as, 
a deltoid leaf; mon* Bi»eei- 
tleally applied to tlie cross 
section of a solid 
Deltoid (dcTtoid). n. Tn anat the deltoid 
muscle. 

Dalnhrnm (de-lu'brum), n [L delno, to 
wash off— rfe. oft, and ti/o. to wash j 1 in 
tiom. antig. a temple having a fiasiii or 
font, where piTsons toming to saeriftce 
Washed — 2. In eeden arch a church fur- 
nished with a font A font or baptismal 
basin. 

DelUdaUe (de-lud'a-bl). n [Set* Delipf. ) 
ITiat may be deluded or ileceived; liable to 
be imiiosed on. Sir T Itrmvue [Rare ] 
Delude (de-lud'), t pret A pp deluded; 
ppr. deluding IL def ado, to deceive -de, 
and ludo, to play, to make sport or game 
of, to mock 1 1 To deceive; to impose on; 
to leatl from truth or into error; to mislead 
the mind or judgment, to l»egnile; to cheat; 
as, an artful man deludea ins followers ; we 
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are often deluded by false appearances. * Tb 
delude the nation by an airy phantom.' 
Burke .— To frustrate or disappoint; to 
elude. * It defiides thy search r Dryden. 

This pure met<il 

So innocent is, and faithful to tlie mistress 
Or iii.'istcr tliat pos.ses.ses it. that, rather 
Than liold one drop that’s venomous, of itself 
It flies in pieces and tUiudes the traitor. Masstaffer. 

-—Mifdead^ Delude. See under Misleap.— 
8tn. To deceive, beguile, lead astray, chest, 
impose uikui, disappoint, frustrate. 
Deluder (de-lfid'^rX n. One who deceives; 
a deceiver; an impostor; one who holds 
out false pretences 

Deluge (dcTuj). n. [Fr dHitge; L diluvium, 
a flood, u deluge— (it fur die, asunder, away, 
and luo - lava, to wash. 1 1. Any ovortlowing 
of water; an iuuiidatiun; a flood; but specift- 
cully, the great flood or overflowing of the 
earth by water in the days of Noali.- 2. Any- 
thing resGiniiling an inundation; anything 
that overwlielms. as a great calamity 'A 
nary deluge * Milton - After me the deluge, 
a saying generally ast'rilied to Prince Metter- 
nich, and meaning, ‘After I am dead, let 
ruin come, I care not ’ In reality it is due 
to Mdme romimdour. who laughed oif all 
the remonstrances of inlnistors at her extra- 
vagance by saying. 'AprH none le dtHvge * 
Sy.n. Flood, inundation. 

Deluge (ileruj), #* / pret pp deluned; ppr. 
deluging 1. To overflow, as with water; 
toiniiiiduUc, to drown; as, the waters debmed 
tile eartli. and destroyed the old worlu — 
2. 'I’o overwhelm; to cover with any ilouing 
or iiioviiig. spreading body; as.tiic northern 
nations deluged the Roman Kin])ire with 
their armies - .‘l To overwlielin, tocuuse to 
sink tinder the weight of a general or spread- 
ing calamity. 

At k'tigrh f omiptinn, like a general flood 

Shall Jf/ujit all Po/te 

Deluge (deruj). v i. To Buffer a deluge; to 
lie deluged. 

IM weep the world ti» siu h n strain, 

I'h.it It should delMgr uiu t again 

M>irqut\ 0 j Mentnoe 

Delundung < dc - luu 'dung ). n The native 
name otPrionmton graedis, a pretty qiiini- 
riqieil inhabititig Java and Maineca, allied 
to t.lie civets ( Viviirridn*), but ]irol>iibly 
forming a eonneeting link lM>tween them 
and the Kelidie. being destituD’ of seeiit- 
poiiclies It IS of sleiiiler form, ivitli u long 
cyliiKlrical tail, and is beautifully spotted. 
DelUSiOU \d(''-liT/Jioin. a |L dehmu, detu- 
Hioniit, a deceiving, from deliido, delusum 
See DELL' UK I 1 Tile net of deluding; 
deception; a misleading <»f the mlml. 

rin* in g<M.d iiidginriii- ih.u is, if .i man m.iv 
1»' s.ii<l toh.isc good iiuigiiicnl ulm isinidrr tin' iiiHU’ 
cm c of l*n» ’s xielu\tim / Hxukf»tiv 

2 Knlse inipi'csMiori or belief, illiisioij, error 
or mistake jiroeeeding from false views 
And fondly iinnim'd the dc.ir dtlu\teo gtan 

Pf tor 

.1 Tlie state of licing di-bideil or misled - 
Ihdutumi. Hlunuon fllutuon is an iiiircul I 
apjiearance presented to the view iMidily or ' 
mental It is objeetive or external to the 
mirnl DeAiudou. as an atiHtrart noun, ex- 
presses itie mental condition of the person 
W'lio puts faitli in iliusioiiH, as a i oncrete 
noun, it is a mental erroi oi deception, 
and may liavc regard to thfiigs aetiiallv 
existing as well as to illiisiotiH it niiiy 
arise from igminiiiee, impel feet inforiua- 
tioii, early prejudice, and the like ///»;- 
euniK nve. the off .spring of the iiiingination ; 
delutdontx, of a perverted iiiiilei-Ht4inding, 
We speak of the illvtaomt of fancy, hope, 
youth, and the like, but of the drhunuiiH of 
a fanatic or luiiatK Svn I'bision, deceit, 
cheat, fraud, falsehood, failnci gnili-, error, 
trcacliery 

DelUSlye (dO-lii'slv), a Apt to deceive, 
tending to mislead the miinl; deceptive, 
beguiling; as, drfumve arts, deluHive. ap- 
jieanuiees ‘ A drtuiu've dream ’ Sherhume 
DelUSiyely (de-lu'siv-li), adc In a delusive 
manner. 

DeluBlyenesa (de-iiVsiv-nes), ?t llic quality 
of lauiig delusive, tendem'y to deecue. 
Deluaory (de lu'so-ri>, a. Apt to deceive ; 
de« eptive ‘ Delrnwry, false pretences ' 
l*rifnne. 

Deluyy»ln. [L.difiivmYn, a deluge 1 Deluge. 
Chaucer 

Delye (delv), v t pret, A pp, deiced; ppr 
delving; ol(J pret dolve; old pp. dolven j A. 
Sax del/an. Cog. D driven, to dig. U is 
probably connected with dcU, a dale. I) 
delU, a valley or hollow, and Fiis dollen, to 
dig.] 1 To dig; to turn up with a spade. 


j Delve of convenient depth your thraBtiiiip*flw. 

I 2. To fathom; to trace out; to penetrate, 
i 1 cannot delve him to the root [I cannot trace hb 
i genealogy]. AAwA. 

Delye (delv), v.i. To dig; to labour with the 
spade. 

When Adam drive and Eve <(pdn. 

Who was then the geiitleniiin ? Old rhyme. 

Italyet (delv). n. A place ikig; a pit-fall; a 
ditch; a den; a cave. 

(iiiyon linds M amnion in a delve. 

Suniimg Ills treasure Sfenser 

—Delve nf coals, a certain (luantity of coals 
dug from tlie mine. | ITovincial I 
Delyer (delvY-r), n fine wlio digs, as with 
H spade. 

Cnrcfiil robins eve the dehrr's toil Tettoyson 

Demagnetization ( de-mag'not-iz-a "siion \ 

n. The act or jiroeess of dt'prlviiig of iiiog- 
iietic, or of mesmeric, influence. 
Demagnetize (du-mng'net-iz), vt. |L de, 
priv,, and magnetize j 'J'o deprive of mag- 
iietie polarity; to restore fiHun a Blee}i-walk- 
iiig state. 

Demagogic, Demagogical (dem-a-goj'ik. 
dem-a-goj'ik-al ), a. Relating to or like a 
demagogue: factious. 

Demagogizm, Demagogueizm (dem'a-goj- 
izm, (rem'a-gog-izin), u. The practices and 
principles of a demagogue. 

Demagogue (dem'n-gog). n. |Gr dfmagiigoe 
—demos, the people, and agltgos, u leafier, 
from ago, to lead | 1 A leader of the people; 
a peison who sways the laioph^ hy his ora- 
tory. 

Demnsthrnrs and Cirorci, tliniigh each nf them a 
leader, or. as the (frecks Lalled u, a defntt^'ox'^Hr, in 
a popular state, yet hreiii to dilfer in their pi.iiticc. 

2 An iiuprineipleil factious orator, one who 
ai'finires inlluenee witli the populace hy 
]>amicrii)g to their prejiiflic.es or playing on 
their Ignorance ; speelflenlly. one who uses 
his intiiietiee with the lower elitssfm tti rouse 
tluMu tiguinsi the upper, or against the estab- 
lished form of government 

A pl.iusibic iiisigiiihi.ant word, in tlir iiioiitli of an 
expert is a dangerous .iiul ilcrcitfiil 

wc tpon Aimlh 

Demagogy (deni'u-goj-i). n. Hnme os 
Hemagogmn 

Demain, n Hee drmksnr. 

Demalne, t h i I Fr l To iiianage. 

l>t It iiol a great inisr h.iiiia o, 

'1 o let It foolr h.ivc goi'rrnaiiii(-e 
Of things th.it III i.iiiiiot ((rr/zm/ir'l Clutucer. 

Demalne, 1 n ^lanagemeni Chaueer 
Demand (tlo-muiun, iKr demander, 
from L demando. in its late seiisi* of to lio- 
miuiil, the opposite of mando, to eoiiimit to 
lit. to put into otie'.s hiiml, manus, tho 
hand, and do, to give | I 'I'o imk or call 
fot. as (lie wlifi has a elaiiii or riglit to nt- 
eeive what is sought, t<i claim or Ki‘ck as 
due l>y right, us, a creditor demands pay- 
ment, parents demand obeiliciice. 

I his pound of flesh, wha h I drw.tnd nl him. 

Is dc.irly bought; 'tis iniiic, and I will h.ivc it Slut/f 

2. I'o ask or roiiuire; to claim without notion 
of right or authority; ns, what price do you 
demand ' 

1 ttabhsh lihii in his true si-ust; .ig.iiii, 

Aii'l I Hill |>lc.c.c you wh.ii voii will drohiud. *ihak. 

8 'lo .("k by autliority, to quusUon authori- 
tatively 

'I hr i.fhi ersof the i-hilclrrn of Israel . . were beaten, 
iiii.l <itniitutlni. Wherefore have ye nrrl fulfilled your 
tisk III III ikiiig brii.kT bx v u 

1 I'.iiiiliilpli religiously rletmtud 

W h> thou ag.iiiisl the Chur-.h, iiiir holy nirilher, 
sij u'llfiilly iRfSl spurn T ShtU' 

4 t 'i'o ask; to f|UCMtioii; without the notion 
ofauiiiority Shak ; fjoldsmith .*> 'J'o sue 
tor; to seek to obtain by legal process; as, 
the pliiiiitiff III his action demands iinrcaMUi 
able damagch (I 'I'o necessitate, to tcqiiire 
as ficceSHiiry or useful ; as. tiic exeeiitioii f»f 
this work ilrmandh gn at iiidiiHtry and cure. 
— Ask, th-mand. Claim, iVi .See under ASK. 
Dzmandide-maiid'), V, i To make a deinund ; 
to Inquire peremptorily; to ask 

The s'llile rs hkewisr demanded of hhii. saying, 
Ami what sh.ill wt dot Luke lo 14. 

Demand (dc-miimlO. n l. An asking for or 
claim made \i\ virtue of a right f»r HU]»poHed 
right to tiie thing sought; an asking with 
authority , a challf‘nging as due ; a ref|iieHi 
made with authority, as, the demand of the 
creditor was reasonable. 

Mr tha* ha*, ronfidente to turn hi* wishes into 
detnand-i, will be but .1 little way from thuikiiig he 
ought to obtain tlietii. / otke 

Shnul'i ymir greatness, and the catre 
1 hai yokes with enijiirc, yiehl you time 
'I Cl make detnand ox modern rhyme. TeHMysea. 
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2. The Mkinff or roquirlnff of a price fr»r 
ffoods offered for sale; as. 1 cannot agree to 
his demand. —8. That which is or may he 
claimed as due; debt; as, what are your de- 
mande on the estate ? -4. Earnest Inquiry; 
question; interrogation. 

The good Aticliis<*» raised him with his hand. 
Who, thus encouraged, answered our 

prydtn 

6. The calling for in order to purcliase; de- 
sire to poMsesa 

In 1678 rnnip forth a sernnd edition (of tlie y*iA 
X'r/w/'r Proi'rtss) with addlticiiis, and tlicn tlic tit- 
mand liucaiiu* iiitinense. Aiiuititlay. 

a. In law, the asking or seeking for wliiit is 
due or claitned as duo, eltlicr evpi'CHHly by 
words, or by Itnolicatinn, os by H«*i/nre of 
goods or entry into lands. - J*nnfinii nod 
Mvpplif, terns used in jwd. rnon to expre-sH 
the relations iadweeii coiisiiiniitioii and 
production ; between tlie dt'iimnd of piir- 
cliaMers and the supply of eoniinoditirs by 
thoKi^ wbo have them to sell 'I’lie rebitioiis 
- which sulisist betwumi tlie ib-jiiiiiid for an 
artiele and its supjdy determine its jnir^c 
or exeiiangealde value Wlieii flie demand 
for a eoiiimodity exeeeils tin* supjdy tlie 

S »rlceof the commodity is ndwd, and when 
he supply exceeds the demand tlie priee 
falls - fndrmaml, in reipicMt, imicli songlit 
after or eoiirted. as, these goods are in de- 
mand; tin: eomiiuny of tins gentleman is 
in great demand On denuind, on being 
elaimed, on jiresentatioii; us, a bill payable 
on demand 

Demandable (de-manrl'a-bl). a That may 
be demanded, elaimed. asked for. or re- 
quired ; as, payment is demandahle at the 
exjuratioii of tin* eredit 
Demandant (de mand'ant), n. In tnie, one 
who demands; tlie plaintiff in a real aetioii; 
any idaintiff 

Demander (de-mand'(^r), n. One wlio de- 
mands, one wlio re<|UircH witli authority, 
one who eiuiins as due; one who asks; oiii* 
wlio seeks to olituiii 

BemandreSB (de-mandTcs). n. in law, a 
female demuiidaiit 

Demarcate (de mark'at), r t To mark the 
Imiils or lioiiiidarieH of, to lioiind 

Demarcation, Demarkatlon (de-miirk-a'- 

slioii), a. [Vv demateation de, down, and 
mnHjner, to mark. Sec Mahk ) The act 
or jirocuHS of murkiiig off, or of defliiitig the 
limits or hoiindurius of anything, sejiara- 
tion; distinction 

The s|>r( iiUtivr hnr of detnart att^m , wlicrc obedi- 
ent « iiii)'lit til ciiil tiiid resistant v must br>).;iii. is faint, 
olist lire, .tiid nut easily deliiialilt* jintJIft 

Demaroht (dC-march'), n IKr demarche, 
gait J March, walk, gait, excursion 
liiiagiiiiitiiiii rnlivriis reason in its must « xtr.ts.i 
galit f/cr/iiiii/ff’i London y.'//r «ii/, i 

Demaroh (ilem'nrk), n jilr dCmarchoe-^ 
deimw, a distritd, and areho, to rule. | 'I'he 
ruler or magistriitr of u dumu, the mayor of 
a iiiiMlerii (Jreek town 

Demarkatlon. see iikmarcation. 
Dematerlallse ( de'ma-te'n-al 1/. ), e t. To 
di\est. of material tiuidities or clmmcter- 
istii'K * I te mate rial *2 1 mi mattei li> ntripjdiig 
it ol everything Hhicli . . . lias distinguished 
matter ' Mtinian 

Dematlei (de'mat'i-e"h, »i jd |(jr dema- 
tion. a little hundle, from dema, dematoH, 
alnimih! | A nuturul order of llhinieiitous 
moulds, growing on tlie dry jiiirt of jdaiits, 
distlngiiiHlietl from tlie wliite or hrigiitly 
eoloiired sjiecieH hy dark tlireiuls, w liicli look 
as if tiie\ were smoke-ilrieil The sjniivs 
are niostly Hejiliitc. anil attached to the 
rigid, thiek-tvidled tilumciiU 
Demaynet (di''-mitir). n liemennour; ap- 
Itearance ‘ Sorrowful dciioipac ‘ Sjteneer 
Demet (dem). vt. To tiet'iii, to judge 
efutueer. 

Dome (tiem), n. [Gr di^moe, a distriet 1 A 
subdivision of ancient Atticaainl of modern 
Greece, a township 'The epoii>iiious hero 
of u tieme in .Vttica.' Grvte. 

Demean (d^-in^U')i r f- dt^mmer: ee 

dimmer, whicli in»w means to kick and 
stnufgh*. formerly meant to Iwhave t>r etm- 
diict one’s seif de, intens . and mener. to 
lend, to manage; It. memire., to lead, drive; 
h mituire, to drive with threats, from min- 
ari, to threaten, from miiimi, a threat J 1 To 
behave; to enrry, toeonduet: with tlie re- 
ciprocal pronoun ; as. it is our duty to de- 
fiKMiM tiurstdves with humility 

Strr|>him h.iil long perplex'd his brains, 
lloM' with so high « nymph he might 
i^tne.tn htnisrlf xXw inArriagr-nlipit. Swift. 

S t To treat; to conduct: to manage. 


Our obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned 
the imitter. Milton. 

Demean (d6-nien'), [L dc, and£. mean.] 
To debase; to lower. 

Her tifiii would demean himself by a m.'irri.'igi* with 
an artist's daughter. Thaekenty. 

Demean t (du-mdnT, n. 1 . Mien; deniean- 
tiur; tiehaviour. conduct. ‘Grave demean 
and Mdeinti vanity.' ITcat— 2. Conduct; 
niaiuigement; treatment. 

All thf vilf demrane and iis.iig«* bad 
Wall whnJi he had these two so ill bestad 

Spenser. 

I Demean (de-inenO, tt. 1 . Same as JJemesne 
i (widcli see].— 2.t Proiieiiy; means. Ma»~ 

[ nimier 

, Demeanour (de-men^6r), n. l. Itchaviour; 
carnage, rlejiuriment ; as, decent demean- 
vnr: sad dt meuiumr. ‘Her artless kindness 
and simjilc rciined demeanour.’ Thackeray. 
2.t Conduct; management; treatment. 

(,(irl rcimiiiits the managing sogre.it a trust . . . 
wliuliy tu the detneanoHr of every grown man. 

Mi/ton 

Hyn lieliaviour, carriage, deportment, con- 
duct 

Demeanuret (de-inenTir). n. Belmviour. 
Demembration (dc-mem-lira'shon), n |L 
dc, and memhrnm, ameniher | In ScotMluw, 
the fitlence of nmticiously cutting off or 
otherwise Hci>arnling any liinli or member 
from the iKitly of another. 

Demembre (da-mafi-ln-a). a. [Fr ] In her. 

the same as Dmniembered. 

Demency (do'men-si), n. 8amc as Dementia 
(which see) 

Dement (tle-ment'). v t. To make mad or 
itisniie Hale. [Jtare | 

Dementate (dtVment'at), a Mad ; infatu- 
ated "I’hou demenfa/c sinner.’ Hammond. 

1 Hare ] 

Dementate (de-ment'ut). V f Ib demento, 
to madden de, out of, .'iml mem-, mmtin, 
tlic niiiid. I To make mad Burton |Uarc | 
Dementation (di‘-mciit a'shoii). n. I'lic act 
of making frantic Whitlock |Harc | 
Demented 'de-nient^ed), a (O E dementc,to 
madden SeeDKMRNTIA.i Mad. insaiie, crazy. 
I'iemented persons an* generally quiet .ind in.irtive 
ifihord 

Dementedness (de-mmt'cd-iics), n The 
state of being demeiittMl 

b Is n.innd by I’lncl dementia or rit'nienre, de 
nu nfeiine\ r Pt lA hard. 

Dementia (dt'-men'shi-a), n |L . from de- 
nn mt, dementnt, out of one’s liiiiul de, out 
of, and menu, the mind ] 1 A foim of iii- 
suiiity ill whicli unconnected and imper- 
fectly ilidlned iileuH eliase each other rapitlly 
tliroiigh the mind; the |ioweii4 of contimied 
iiituntioii and of I'efietdion are lost, ami 
even the |H»ree|»tive jiower at lengtli lie- 
eomes iniiistiiict It soinelimes iiccom- 
pame.s ol<l age It may he temporary or 
jicrmanent -2 Ahsciieeof intellect, itiiotcy. 
Demepbitlzatlon ( de merit iz-n' hlion ). n 
(See riRMRi'iiiTizi*: ] The act of ]>urif>iiig 
from me|ihitie or foul air 
Demephltiae (de merit -17). r f pret A PP 
demefihiti^eil; ppr demejdiituimj ll’jvtlx 
de. ju'iv , and mefthiti.'t, foul air or ill smell ] 
I'o jiurify from foul uiiwiiolcsome air 
Demerget («le-nn’rj'). r t (L demrrffo, de- 
mersnm, to plungi* into-- de. down, and 
mertin, to pbiiige | To sink or diji into; to 
imn'ierse ‘Tiie w’ater in whicli it de- 
mertted ’ Boyle 

Demerit <«lc-ineTit), « fFr demerite-de. 
iiiitl m> ritt . merit. L meritnm. fr«»ni mrrvo, 
to earn or ileservc Tin* l.ntiii demereo is 
u.m‘<i ill a good sense .Sr klKUIT ( 1 t That 
wlileli one merits, good or imd; desert 
Bv iii.uiv briirfits and detner-tfr whereby they nb- 
liged their adherents, (they) acquired this lepiit itioii 
i/o/Aind 

2 That which deserves punishment: the 
opposite of merit; that which is Idninahlo 
or juiiusliable in iiioral eoiiduet, vice or 
crime 

Muir is the merit, the demertf thine Ptyden 

Demerit t (de-me'rit). vt l To deserve: 
either III a good or liad sense. ‘If I have 
demented any praise or blame.’ rdall. 

' Kxecnteit as a traitor ns ht‘ well de- 

mented ’ State TVirt/s - 2 To cry down or 
lower the merit of; to dejireeiate. 

r.ii'h b> her own dignit> and worthiness doth not 
demerit justice and righteousness. Jip tfoo/fon 

Demeritt (de-me'rlt), v.i I’o deserve pndse 
; or censure 

' Demereet (diJ-indn'). •' f Demerge.] 
To plunge down into; t«» iiniiierse. 

I The oriftce of the tulie wiU lie found tietner ted in It 
' />‘,*»/r 

\ Demened (de-mdntO; a. in bot. situated 


or growing under water: applied to luch 
leaves of plants as grow under water. 
Demereion (de-mftr'shon), n. [L. dementia 
demenionis, from demergo. See Demerge ] 

1 A plunging into a fluid; a drowning.-^ 
2. The state of being overwhelmed 
sinking and demergUm of buildings into the 
earth. ^ Hay. [In botli its uses rare or obso- 
lete.] 

Demeemerize (de-mez'm6r-lz). v.t. [De, 
ppiv., and megmerixe.] To relieve from 
inesiiieric influence. 

Demesne, Denudn (de-men', de-man'), n 
[G. Fr. demaine, domatne, from L. dominium, 
right of owuerahip, from dmiimig, a lord.] 
1. A manor-house and the land adjacent or 
near, which a lord keeps in his own hands 
or inimedinte occupathm, for the use of his 
family, as distinguished from his tenemental 
lands, distributed among his tenants, called 
book-land, or charter-land, and foik-iand, 
or estates held in villenage, from m liich 
sprang copyhold estates. Copyhold estates, 
liow'ever, have liecn accounted demesnes, 
ht'cause the tenants are jndgctl to liuve 
ilieir estates only at tlie will of the lord. 

riic defects in those acts . . . have hitherto been 
wholly inrHectual, except about the demesnes of a 
few geiitlciiien. Stex/t. 

2 Any estate in land. 

A grntlciiinn of iiobU iiarentage. 

C)l t.-iir dtmrAHt.\, joiitiiful, and nobly allied. Slink. 
-Demegne lands, lands which the lord lias 
not let tmt in teniiney. but has reserved for 
his own use and occupation. 

The demesne lands of the crown . . . were abun 
d.-intly sufTiLieiit to support its dignity and inagnifi- 
fence. Hallam 

Demeenlal (dc-meu'i-nl), a Pertaining to 
a tlcniesne. (Rare ] 

Demeter (do -me 'ter), n (Supposed to 
lie ftir (lemMer, motlier of the eurtli- -tir. 
(je, the <‘arth. and mPtt^r, mother, hut l»y 
Max Midler anil othei-s regarded us eori'o- 
sponding tu Skr Dynvd Mdtar, tin* Dawn, 
from root dir, dyu, light. See Deity.] 
A Greek goddess, (‘orresponding 111 somt: re- 
spects to the Latin (Vres, 
the goddess of agricul- 
ture Slie was mother of 
liaeehiis 

Demi- (tie'mi) 1 Fr demi, 
from L dimidnis, lialt di 
for dis, and medms. the 
niidtile. I A prefix signify- 
ing lialf It occurs \eiy 
frequently in heraldic 
Deiiii-lion tel u\ts. as, (/emi-lion, (femi- 
hoai, cVi 

Demi (de-mV), n. A lialf-ti'llow at Magdalen 
(!oHcge, Oxford See DKMY 
Demi-bastion (de'mi-Iins'ti-nn). u. In. fort. 
niiastion that has only one face and one flank. 
Deml-batb, Deml-baln (de'mi-iiath, iie'mi- 
han), n A hath in wliicli on1> the lower 
half of the htniy is immer'*ci| 
Deml-brlgade (dc'mi-iiri-gatl). n A half- 
brigade 

Deml-cadence (de'nu-ku-dens), 71. in music, 
nil imjierfect cadence, or one that fulls on 
any titlier than the key-note 
Deml-cannon (fie'mi-kan-non). n. A kind 
of cutinon formerly used, of various sizes 
'I'he smallest carried a ball of SO llis weight; 
the largest, a hull of 8(> llis 
Deml-culverln (de'mi-kul- v^r- in), n. A 
piece of ordnance anciently used The small- 
est earrietl a liall of 9 Ihs weiglit; the largest, 
a ball of 12 lbs 11 oz. weiglit 
Deml-deliy (de'mi-de-i-fl). v.t To deify in 
part Cowner. 

Deml-devll (dc'mi-de-vil), n. Half a devil; 
one jiaiTaking of the diahttlic nature. 

ncniHiiil that demi dei'ti 

Why hr hath thus rnsnarcit niy smil ami body Shak 

Deml-dlstance t (de'nd-dis-tans), n Iii/orC. 
the distnnee between the outward polygons 
and tlie tliuik 

Deml-ditone (de'mi-di-t6n). n In music, 
a minor third 

Demi-muntlet (de'mi-gfliit-let), n. In surg. 
a lianoagt*. rettemhling a glove, used in set- 
ting disjointeti Angers. 

Deml-god (de'mi-god), vi. Half a god; an 
inferior deity, (»iie partaking of the divine 
nature; a fabulous hero, produced by the 
intercourse of a deity with a mortal. 
Deml-gOddess (dti/mi-god-es). n A female 
domi-god. 

Demi-fforge (de’mi-gorj). n In fart, that 
part or the pfilygon w'hich remains after the 
flank is raised, and goes from the curtain to 
tlie angle of the indygon. It is half of the 
vacant space or entrance into a bastion 



Fftte. fur, fat. fall; m(i, met. her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tiibe. tub. hull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tsy. 
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DBMONSnZATION 


DemJigratet (de-mrfrr&t), t?.t. [L. dmigro, 
demiffratum — cte, away from, and 

to wander.] To emigrate. Cocfc- 


X^eilllgratlOIlt(de-mI-gra'8hou). n. Emi- 
gration; banidiment 

We will needs brin^ upon ourselves the curse of 
Cain, to put ourselves fruiii the side i>f Eden into the 
Unfl of Nod, that is, of demiffmitoH. Hfi, Hall. 

Deml-mat (de'mi-grot). n. A half-groat. 
Deml-naBt (de'mi-liag), n. A lire-anu; a 
unalloT kind of hagbut. Soe Haobut. 
Demi-lBland. Deml-iale (de'mi-i-land. de'- 
mi-U), n. A peniiiRula. 

In the Red Sea tiierc licth a gre.it dfmt-tslutui 
named Cadara. Holland 

Between is that bilaiid, or d«mi~tsU, which the 
Siiidi inhabit. HolUnd, 

Demi-Jamliet (du'mi-jam), n. A piei'P of 
armour rovering tlie front of tlio leg tmly. 
DemiJOlUL (de'mi-joi)), n [Ar. ditnmgan, 
from Damaghan, a town in Khorasnan, 
otioe famouM for its glaw-workB. The Fr 
daiM‘jeaunr, that i.s, Lady~Jttne, is a ror- 
niption of the same imturt' ] A glass vessel 
or bottle with a large body and small neck, 
inclosed in wicker-work 
Demi-lance (de'mi-Ians), n A light lance; 
a short B]Kiar; a half -pike 

laiyht demi-tamr\ frimi .if.ir tiu'y throw, 

Fasten'd witli leal hern thongs to v;dll the foe Dryden. 

Dexnl-lune (de'mi-lun). « 1 h fort att out- 
work consisting of two faces and two little 
flanks, constructed to cover the curtain and 
shoulders of tlie laistioii 
Demi-monde (<l<‘-mi-niofid), n fFr (Irmi, 
half, and nuinoc, the world, society I I’ro- 
pcrly, persons tmly half ai'know lodged in 
society; popularly, disreputable fennilc so- 
ciety; courtezans 

Demt-mondf iinphe'. not only re( o};iuti<in .iiid a 
•smtus, hut a Lertaiii social st.uiduiu Sat up da v A>.". 

Demi-natlired (dr'ini-na-turd), a llu\iiig 
Jialf the nature ot anotiier animal 

H<* to such wondrous douu; broii^fht tho horse, 

As he hail been iiirnrpscd and denit-nittnnd 
With tiic bfiive he.ist ShaA 

Demi-placcatet (de'nii-plak-kat). n [ I'rcllx 
(fcMii, lialf, and <lr ptnx, plakm, anvthing 
Itroutl, a plate ] Tin* lower part of a breast- 
plate fastened to the upper by u buckle and 
strap 

DemiQ'Ue.verOle'iTii-kwa-viLT), n In wiiHif, 
a nolo of half the length of tlu; tfiiavcr 
X<»w usually written Semuiuiuvr (nliicit 
see) 

Demi-rep (ite'mi rep), n fA eontr of t/eno- 
rvputation \ A woman of doiil»tfui reputa- 
tion or suspicions (Chastity 

TJie Sirens . were rci koned .imonK the dcnugotl , 
as well as the of aiiliqiiitv Jlum/y 

Demi-revetment (tle'mi-re vet"ment). o 
liifwrt. that form of ivtaliiiug anil foi tlie 
face of a rampart wliielt is only earrioil up 
as high ati cover exists in front of it. IvJiviug 
above it the reitiaining lieiglit, in the Tonu 
of an earthen mound at tlie natural slope, 
exposed to, but invuinerable by, sliot 
Demi-rlUeTO (dc'mi-ie-Ie-vn or de'nic-re-le- 
a'vo), n In tteuiy half relief, or tlie coiuli- 
tion of a figure when it nses from tin- jiiunc, 
as if It had been cut m tw'o and oid> tnie 
half fixed to the iilane. 

DemiBabllity (de-ml/'a-bir'i-ti), « In law, 
the state of being demisable 
Demisable (de-miz'a-bl). « r-^ee IlKMisE | 
That may be loaseil. as. an estate th'iniMthlr 
by copy of court-roll 

Demhiang (dc'mi-sang), n [Fr dc no', half, 
and mng, blood ! In law, one who is of 
half-blood 

Demise (de-miz') n fFr thhnia. linninr, 
pp. of drmettre, to put down- dc. L din, 
aside or asunder, and uwttrv, to put or lay, 
L mittn, send J 1 Tlie decease of a royal 
or princely person 

So tender is the l.-»w of supj>osniK even a nossibiluy 
of his phe king s» d-“.\th, th O his n.itur.il dissoliitioii 
is generally t.ilieil liis dtntnf, 

The crown ,it thf nininent of demist must dfstrnd 
to the m-xt heir Maiaulay 

2. Death generally. csTiecially the death 
of a person of distinction, decease.- 3 Jn 
talc, a conveyance or transfer of an estate 
by lease or will for a term of >ears or in fee 
for life. — Dc/nwc aad redemuw, a eonvey- 
ance where there are mutual leases made 
from one to aiiotlier of the same land or 
something out of it . . ^ 

Demise (de-miz'), r t pret A pp demised; 
ppr demising 1 In law to transfer or con- 
vey. as an estate for life or for years; to 
le^. -2. To bequealh. to gmnt by will. 

Wh.il dignifv, what honour 

Canst thou demise to auv child of intncf Shak. 


«. Same as Demicaftta. 

Demi-eemiaiUlTer (de'mi-se-inl-kwa-vftr). 

n. In mtisie, a note, thus ^ of the value of 

one-fourth of a quaver. 

Demise (dd-mis'). a. Humble : cast-down. 

‘Demtcc behaviour.’ Jer, Taylor, fKare ] 
Demission (d^-mi'shon). n. 1. A laying or 
letting down; relinquishment; resignation; 
transfei-euce. *A Emission ot sovereign 
authority.* L'Estratvge. —"Z A lowering; 
degradation; depreiwioii. * Demieeion of 
miml.' Hammond, [In latter use rare 
or obsolete.] 

DemiSSionary (de-mi'sUon-a-ri). a. I ]*er- 
tstiiiing to the transfer or conveyance of an 
' estate by lease or will —2. Degrading; tond- 
; ing t«> lower ttr degrade. 

I Dexnisslve (de-mis'iv). a Humble, cost- 
! down ‘ Demissirr eyelids.’ Lord. 
DemlSSlyt (de-mtsii), adv. In a humble 
manner 

DemiSSOry (dc-mis'so-ri), a. In Scots law, 
tending to the resignation or laying down 
of an titftce 

Demi-suit (dcini-sitt), n A half-suit, ns ot 
arnioiir 

Demit (<le-mit'), v.t. pret A pp demitted: 
pjn* dcimttintt [L demitto -dc, down, and 
in if to, to senA 1 1 t 1'u lei fall; to cause to 
droo)) or iniiig dow'ii; to depress. 

(i>ca« «i. ksl prcsviitU dt mtf .iiul h*t fall tlu* 
saiiio (tlu'ir tr.tiii| Sit V Jirorvne 

2 t 'I'o submit; to humble 

Mir luiiig lii'.-ivt'ii - lii'rii dttiitt\ herself to Mich 
< .iTthly diudgiT> A at » n 

3 ’!’<» lay down fonnally. ns an ofilce; to 
resign, to ivIiiH|iiish. to tntnsfer 

tlriu'r.tl (*»iiiw.iy desni'ted Ills ofiu c, .iiiil iiiy i oni- 
luissioii espirt-d of toursr Hnmt 

Deml-tint (dc'mi-tint). u. In paintnuj, a 
gradation of colour btiween positive light 
and positive hliude ('ommotily called Half- 
tint 

Demi-tone (de'mi trui). n In invHic, 
an intiTval of half a tone, a semitone. 
Demiurge, Demlurgus (de'mi -erj, de'- 
mi-cr-gus), n. liir dt'inninrgns dcniios, 
relating to the jicople. from demos, tin* 
l»copb\ and ergon, a work 1 I t,it a 
wotkerfor the {Myopic, a lmndicrart.smaii, n 
skilled workman, a maker, an arcbllc<‘t. 
Iicnct, tin* maker of the w’orld; tin* Cre 
ator; spo(‘iflcalI> . the name given by tin* 
tiiiosiicvs to the creator <»r former of tin* 
world cf K. use He w-ns the cbittf of tin* 
lowest order of spirits or ntotisof tlie Tic 
luina (w inch M*e). and, mingling witli tliaoK, 
he evolved from it a tonMircnl aniniatcil 
world He could not, however, impart to 
man tin* true soul or jmcinna, but onl> a 
sensuous one, psgchc He was lurilier re- 
gai'iled us the origin of ctll 
It i>. mill Ii r.iM»r to l»i li»*vc th.it in siunr w.iv 
iiiikiiuwii to our liiiiti utt« IligtMiii till |MiMir .iml 
lOHiilnc,. <.f t.iiil lire i omiMiilili with tin I'xr.l* in i* 
of evil ih.tii till- world r. llic work of .in infi not 
iftmiHtxus •)! other ileiiioii / din Rn> 

2 In some IVlopoiinesiun states of ancieni 
tticece, one of a class of magistrates who, 
as tbeii title implies, did the sen’ite of the 
]>eople Sometimes tliey settiii t«i have been 
the idiief exeeiitive ministry 
I Demiurgic, Demiurgical (dc-mi-f*rj'ik. de- 
I ini-fTi'ik-al), a I'crtiuning to a demiurge 
or to ereative power 

F.ir h'-voml .ill otiii-r fiolilii nl powet^. of ( hristi.ui- 
ity e 111 * dfannrin power ol tins religion ovi r tin. 
Icingdoiiis of iiiiiii.ui Opinion t*t (JitiHLry 

Demi-vUlt («le'ini-vili. n. Iti law, a hidf vill, 
eonsisting of five freemen <»r frank yilcdges 
Demi-VOlt (de'mi- volt), n fFr, ilcnii vfilfr | 
In tin* ninnAgc, one of the seven artificial 
motions of ti' horse, in wdiki. he raises his 
foredegs in a particular manner. 

I’lt/ i‘ list o e irukiiig demivolt in >iir, 

'N Cried, * Whrrr’s the i ow.iril that wr»ulil not ikirc 
1 o light for Mil h .1 1.111(1?' Sir //' Stott 

Demi-WOlf (de'mi-wulD, n Half a wolf; a 
dog which is a mongrel lietween a dog and 
a wolf 

ist Murderer W> .ire men, tny hegr 
Macbeth, Ay. tn the c.it.iiogiie yc go for men. 

As hounds and gre-yhoumis, irio'igrr I %|>,iiiiels, i nrs. 
Shongh'i, water -rugs, and denti-nvdr es .irc (li'iied 
All by the narnr (4 dog Shat 

DemobillBatioa (de-mob 'ii-iz-H"Hhoti), n 
I'he act of disbanding trtmps; the «*onditlon 
ot being demobilised, and not liable to be 
nmvetl on service. 

DemobiUBe (de-mol/il-D.), v.t pret A pp 
demobilised: ppr. demobUising [ L. de, priv , 
and K mohuise ] To disarm and dismiss 
tniops home; tti disband 


Democracy (de-mok'ra-si). n. [Gr. dimo- 
kratia — dimos, people, and kratos, strength, 
power.] 1. That lonii of government in 
which the sovereignty of the state is vested 
in the people, and exei*e{sed by them either 
directly, as in the small republics of ancient 
Givccc, or Indirectly, by means of represen- 
tative institutions, us in the constitutional 
states of modem times. 

Dentflcracv givi-s every man 
1 he nghi tn be his own oiiprexxor; 

Blit a wv.ik government am i the pl.in, 

Helpless ns split beans on n dresser. 

f b' Lowell. 

2. In the l iiited .States, the imme given to 
the system of m inciplcs held bj one of the 
two groat political jiartics into wliich that 
country is divided: oyiposcd to lepnbliean- 
ism. Its main features arc dcci'iitrati/ation 
and self-government of the states :i In a 
collective sense, tlic people or yiopnlace, 
especially the populace regarded as 111101 * 8 . 

Tliciico to thr f.iiiious or.itors r< p.iir. 

Those am mits whose rL-Msih'ss « lnquciu t* 

Wielded iit will tli. 1 t lit-rce detnn t ,i, >• Milten. 

Democrat, Democratlst (dem'b-krat. do- 

inok'rat-ist), n ]. One who adheivs to 
democracy. 2. A memiierof tin* democratic 
party in the I? tilted States. 

Democratic. Democratlcal (dem-o-krat'ik, 
deni-o-krat'iK-al), a. Of, ]>ei'taining to, or 
characteristic of doinot*racy. Deinoeratie, 
jiarty, npjilied collectively to the incinlicrH 
of that political party of tlie I'nitcd States 
which holds the principles of dcinocracy. or 
dcc(*ntrnlizutioii and tlie autoiioiny of the 
statitH 

Democratlcal t (dem-o-krat'ik-ul). n. A 
dtnnocrat Hobbes 

Democratically (iicm-6-krnt'ik-nMi), adv. 

In a democratlcal manner 
Democratism (de-mok'nit-izin), n. Thu 
yirineiplcH or spirit of ilcinocracy; extreme 
iv]>iibli(‘anism |Kare | 

Democratize (de-mok'rat-iz). r t To render 
deinoeratic. 

Democraty, Democratle (ile-intik'rat-i), n. 

Democracy 

1 Ills iii.isti*r-pii’( 1 * of wild dftnottafie Intrusted the 
snptriiu* power to .m Assembly u< I hMiuties i hosen 
ye irly /tronx’hani 

Demogorgon (dc-nib-goi’'gon), « [Gr. dai- 
nion, n dtunon. and gorgos, terrible.] A 
mysti'rioiis divinity of some tdd writers, 
viewed as an obJt*ctof terror riitlicr tiian of 
worship, by sonic rcgardi'd us the author of 
creation, and by others as a binmns iiingl- 
(*ian, to wiiost* sp(*|] all tin* inliabitants of 
Hades were mibjectcd ' Tlie dreaded niuno 
of drniogorgon ’ Milton. 

Demoiselle (da-niWB-zel), n (Fr See DAM- 
SKI. I I A .voting lady; a damsel, a lady's 
inaiil 2 A ' .rd, tlie Nuniidiaii eiaiie (dii- 
thropoides Virgo), so '•ailed from its graeu- 
fnlness and Hyinmcti.v of form 
DemoUsb ide-morisii), v.t [Fi* dthnoUr, 
demohssant, 1, deniolmr, to Jiiill down, tn 
demolish de, priv , and inolior, to build, 
from moles, mass | 'J'o throw or pull down; 
to ra/i>; to destroy, as a licap or Htriicturu; 
to separate Uie colleeted imiss, or the coii- 
m*rted parts of , to ruin; as, to demolish. Mi 
cdifiee or ainound, to Uewolish a wall or 
fortification. 

1 le iiicii wild detnoltshfd the im.ievs In i .ttlirdrnls 
h.ivc iidt .llw.ivs brrii ,ili|r tn denuilish tinisc wlin h 
wrre citshniied in their minds Mataulay 

Demolleber (dc-morish-i^r), n fine who 
pulls or throws down: one who destroys or 
lays waste, as, a demolisher of towns 
DemoliBbmeiittfdO-nKd'lsIi-inent), n Hum; 
overthrow 

lifmvltshment\ of kingrlrims Jiiid wliolf ruins 

Are wiiiit to Ih my iir.itors Hrau i*"' l‘l 

Demolition (dc-mo-li'shon), u 'I'bc act of 
overthrow'ing, )iulliiig down, or destroying 
a pill' or struetiin;, ruin, tleHtniefion; as, 
the demolition ot a bouse or of military 
works 

Demon (de'mon), II (L difmon; fir dm- 
won, a spiilt. evil or gooti | 1. A spirit or 
immaterial being, bolding a middle place 
between men and tiie ceb-stiul deities of tin* 
pagans, esi»eeiully on evil or mnllgiiant 
spirit. 

Thy deman, th.it's thy spirit th.it kci-p» their, is 

Noble. I diir.igi duv Shnk 

2 The soul ot a dead jicrKon -. 3 . A very 
wicked or cruel person 
Demoness (de'nion-es). n A female demon. 
Demonetization (de-mon'ct-iz-a"shoii), n. 
'Hie a(*t of demorictuing, the condition of 
being fleiuonetizcrl. 

The r.ipiil f.ill III the value of *llver— the result of 
the dtuionetisation of Silver in (.rcniiany and the 


ch, ctaun; dh, Sc. lodi; Q,go‘, jjob; ti, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. -.See Kky. 
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increAMd productiveneM of the American mtaes— 
threateni the Indian Kovernment with iterioua difli* 
culties. Newspmper. 

DemonetlM (d6-mon'et-Iz). v.t. iL. de, priv. , 
vunietat money.] To divest of monetaiy 
value, as coin; to deprive of standard value, 
or value as full legal tender. 

They (aold mohurs) have been completely dtniOHm 
fftztdvty the (East India) Coni)>any. coidfft. 

Demonlao, Demoniacal (dS-niA'tii-ak, do- 
nnviii'ak-ai), a. 1. Puriaiiiing to duiiioiis nr 
evil spirits. ‘Fiotii tliy detnoniae ludds.’ 
Miltun. — 2. Inlluttnced liy demons; produced 
by duriioiiB or evil spirils. ‘ henurnuu 
lilireiisy.' Milton. - 3 Extremely wicked or 
cruel; devilish; frantic. 

Demoniac (dS-mO'ni-ak), n. 1. A human 
lieliig poBSOBsed by a demon; one whose 
volition and other mental faculties are over- 
jiowered, restrained, or disturbed in their 
regular operation by an evil spirit, or by a 
created spiritual being of superior jiower 
2. One of a Boction of the Anabaptists who 
maintain that the devils will ultiiiiately be 
saved. 

Demoniacally (dtMno nrak-aMI). adv In 
a dcnioiilai!al nianiier 

Demonladem (dc-nio-ni'ns izm), n. The 
state of being doinoniac; the jiractices of 
denioniiu's I 

Demonlal (df'-incVnl-nl), a <if the nature I 
or character of a demon; relating or per- I 
tabling to a demon; eiiaracteristie of or 
performed hy a demon or diMiions. (Hare 1 
Nit oiir whii .u knowledges things can 

ilniy deniiiiis C udworfh 

Demonlan (de-mo'ni-an), n. Having the 
(nialiii(‘H or characteristics of a demon 
iRare ] 

PfmMtMH spirits now, from the clement 
f'l'K h Ilf Ins reign allotted, riglitlier call'd 
I'liwcr. Ilf fire, iiir. water Milton 

Demonianlam (<lo-m(Vni-an-i%in), n. The 
state of being possessed by a demon 
Demonlaam ((le-mu^ni-azm). n The state 
of being under demoniacal influence lip. 
WnrUoYton. |Karej 

DemonlfUge (de'mon-i-fuj). n fl. amimm, 
a spirit, iind/nr/o, to put to flight. I A charm 
or protection against demons ‘ Few stoiid 
more in need of a dnnoni/u^ff * Pennant 
Demonlsm (dc'mon-izm). n. The belief in 
ilemons or fiilsc gods. 

I hr estiilitished theology of the heathen world . . . 
rcsteil upon the basis of itrtMontsw, Farmn 

DemonlBt (de'mon-ist), n. A worshipper 
of ilemons 

To t*ehev<* the governing mind or niiiids, not .ib- 
sohitelv anri niu < ssarily good nor confined to what 
IS best, bill i.ip.ibh‘ of n ling acvonliiig to mere 
will or lain y. is to In* .1 Prunmist Shi^/rrthnrv 

Demonize (de'mon i/), r t 1 To render de- 
nioniaeiil or diabolical 2 To control by a 
demon, to give a demon or demons posses- 
sion of 

Demonocraoy (dc-mon-ok'ra-ai ), n (dr. 
daniinn, denion. and krateo, to be strong.] 
'rib* ]»owcr or government of demons 
Demonolatry (de nion-ora-tri). n |<rr dai- 
nvm, demon, and Intrria, worship ] The 
woi'ship of demons or of evil spirits. 
Demonologlc. Demonological (de'mon-oi- 
oj"ik. diVmon-ol-oJ"lk-al), a. Fortainiiig to 
demonology 

Demonolf^et (de-mon-ol'A-Jist). n. One 
versed in demonology 

Demonology (de-nion-oVo-Jl), 7). [Or dai- 
mon, demon, and ioftvH. diseonrse ] A dis- 
courBtt on (Umions, a trcatiHc on evil spirits 
and their ageiu*y 

Demonomagy (tle-mon-o'ma-Ji). n Magie 
dependent upon ttie rtgeney of demons 
lip. Hurd 1 11 are 1 

Demonomania (de'mon-b-imV'ni-a). n In 
nied n kind of mania under which tlie 
patient fancies hiinsidf possessed by devils 
Demonomlet t (de-inon'tViuisi). n [dr dai- 
Mon, demon, and nonwn, law.) One that 
lives in subjeotion to the devil, or to evil 
spirits 

Demonomyt (dc-mon'iVmi). n The domin- 
ion of demons or evil spirits 
Demonry (de'mon-rix n. IHmioniacal in- 
fluence 

\Vh.it demonry, thinkeat thou. po!iseR<«es WinisT 
•y H.ulhr 

DemonahU) (diVninn-ship). n. The Btate of 
a t lemon 

DemonitrablUty («lo-mon'stra-biri-ii). n. 

Demonstrableness 

Demonetrable (de-mon'stra-bl). a. (Hee 
Dkmosstkatk. 1 1Tiat may lie demonstrated; 
that may lie proved beyond doubt or con- 
traiUetiou; cafiable of being bIiowu by cer- 


i tain evidence, or by evidence that admits 
of no donbt; as. the truth of this proposition | 
is demofutrable. 

The artides of our belief are as denumstrakU as 
geometry. GlanvUU. 

(de-mon'Btra-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being demonstrable. 
Dmnonatrably (de-mon'stra-bll), adv. In a 
manner to preclude doubt; beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction 
Demoxuitraxicet(dc-mon^8trans).n. Demon- 
stration: priKif. ‘ Denunigirancea of how 
many calamities obstinacy is the cause.' 
Holland 

Demonstrate (de-mon'strat or de'mon- . 
strut) r.t. prot. & pp. deimngtrated; ppr. I 
drowuHtratiny. (L demmnttro—de, iutena, { 
and inoiutrOf to ^ow. Hee MUSTICB.] 1. To 
point out; to indicate; to make evident; to 
exhibit; spcciflcally, in anat to exhibit the 
jmrtsuf when dissected.osadead body. - 2.Tt) 
show or prove to be certain; to prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt; to prove in such a 
maimer us to ntducc the contrary position 
to cviilent absurdity We demouHtrate a 
problem in geometry, or a proposition in 
eiliics, by showing that the contrary is ab- 
surd or inipoHsible. 

Tn detnons/ntte the eternal difference lietween a 
true and severe friend to the nioiiarchy, and n slip- 
pery sycn|ih.tnt of the court. Burke 

Demonstrator (de'mon-strat-Ar), n One 
who demonstrutes; a demonstrator. 
Demonstration (dc-mon stru'shon), n. 

1 The act of demonstrating, or showing 
forth; an exhibition; a manifestation; a 
show 

I >id your letters pierce the queen to any demons 

Ilf ion of grief? Shak 

2 'I'he act of exhibiting certain proof, or 
proof beyond the iMissihility of doubt. 

To draw a partirnlar truth from .i general tnith 
in wliK li It isiiirlosed isclediirtinn; from a necessary 
and universal truth to draw coiisecpicnces which 
iieccssnriiy foWow is demon tf ration Fletntnx^ 

3 In math, a method of prtMif by which a 
result is shown to )m* the necessary conse- 
((uenco of assumed premises --4 in lofjic, 
a scries of syllogisms ail whose premises 
ai‘c either dcftiiitlons, self-evident truths, 
or propositions nlr<*ady established Dc- 
inonsirationH are oiihor ptmitive nr netfa- 
five, (} priori or d /umteriori A ponitire or 
direct demonstration is one which, proceed- 
ing by positive or affirmative propositions, 
ends in the thing to lie demonstrated. A 
ni'ijatire or indirect demonstration is that 
hy wliieh a thing is shown to be true by 
proving the absurdity of a contrary suppo- 
sition, called also rednetio ad absurdtim 
Denionstratiun d prwri is that by w'hich an 
ertcct is proved from a necessary cause, or 
a eoiicluBion is drawn from something pre- 
viously known or proved, whether a enuse 
or an antecedent Demonstration d pon- 
tvriori is one liy wiiieli either a cause is 
jirovod from an effect or a conclusion by 
something posterior, either an effect or a 
coiisciinciit A In anat the exhibition of 
parts dissected. - 0 Milit an exhibition of 
warlike intentions; a warlike attempt: an 
tiperation of any kind which may be per- 
formed for tile purpose of deceiving the 
enemy respeeting the measures which It is 
intended to employ against him; as. Napo- 
leon iniido his first demomiratimi ou liol- 
land 

Hr was cnnipcUrci Ity the national spirit to make 
a denton,<rtration of war HallatH. 

If anv uncpft.«ii«v remains .is to the enemy's dis- 
positions, demon drattoni should l»e made generally 
al«mg the front, to oblige him to show his hand 

Mardou^afl 

7. Ill poWien, a public exhibition l>y a party 
of its nuiiiliers. prineiples, A’^c. 
Demonstrative (de-mon'stra-tiv), a 
1 Showing or proving hy certain evidence; 
having the power of demonstration; invin- 
cibly conclusive; as, a demonstrative argu- 
ment. or demonstrative reasmiing. 

lint iiiithing can be more drmons/ratnr evidence i 
of tlieir iiigeiiuity than the construrttnn and m.ike of 
tlicir camw^ Ca/t l.ook. 

I 2 Having the power of showing with clear- 
ness and eertainty; as. a demonstrative 
i figure ill painting. —-3 In rAef that lays open 
or explains with eleamess, foree. and beauty. 

• Urmonstrative eltiqueiiee ’ Blair. 4 Char- 
aeteriranl hy. or given to the strong exhibi- 
tion of any feeling or quality; energetieally 
ex)>ressive, as. a demonstrative maimer; a de- 
mmwtrative ix>rson 

May hasn't l>een too ofRcious about me and too 
demonstrattfe. Dukens 

\ -^-Demonstrative pronoun, in ffrain. one that 


clearly indicates the object to which it ze- 
fern; as, this man; that book. 
Demonstratively {dd-mon'stra-tiv-liX adv. 

1. With certain evidence; with proof whitdi 
cannot be questioned; certainly; clearly; 
convlnringly. 

No man. he (Plato) thought, could see clearly and 
demonstratively wliat was right and what was wrong 
and not act accordingly. Smith. 

2. In a demonstrative manner, or with the 
energetic exhibition of any feeling or quality; 
as, he BiKike very demonstratively. 

Demonstrativeness (de-mon'stra-tiv-nesV. 
n (Quality of being demonstrative in all 
Its senses 

Demonstrator (de'mon-strat-^r). n. 1. One 
who demonstrates; one who proves any- 
thing with certainty or with indubitable 
evidence —2. In anat. one who.exhibits the 
parts when dissected. 

Demon8tratory(de-mon'Btra-to-ri).a. Tend- 
ing to demonstrate; having a tendency to 
prove beyond a possibility of doubt. 
Demoraget (de-muFaj). 9). Demurrage. 
Pepys 

Demoralisation (de-mo 'ral-iz-a"slion), n. 
[See DKMORALIZE.] 1. The act of subverting 
or corrupting morals; destruction of inonu 
principles.- 2 MUit loss of courage or self- 
confldence 

Demoralize (tlg-mo'ral-iz), v.t pret A; pn. 
demoralized; ppr demoralizing. [Prefix de, 
and moralize ) 1. To corrupt or under- 

mine the morals of; tf) destroy or lessen the 
effect of moral principles on; to render 
corrupt in momls 

The effect would be to demoralise mankind. 

Grattan. 

The native vigour of the soul must wholly disap- 
pear under the steady influence .ind the demoralise 
utf: example of {)ruflig,ttc power and prosperous 
iniiic. iPalsh, 

2. Milit to lower the tone or spirit of; to 
deprive tif courage and self-reliance; to ren- 
tier distrustful and hopeless; to render in- 
capable of brave or energetic effort; os, the 
defeat at Forbach demoralized the French 
troops 

Demosthenic (dc'mos-then'ik), a Pertain- 
ing to Demosthenes the Greek orator, or 
resembling his stvle. 

Demotic (de-niorik), a. [Gr. dnnotikos, from 
demos, pi'ople ] I'opular; common; pertain- 
ing to the eoninion people; speeiflcally ap- 
plied to the alphabet used hv the people of 
ancient Egypt, as contnidistinguished fixim 
that useil by the priestly caste, called Uie 
hieratic. 

In I'gypti.in writing thr or enchorial sj*5- 

tem IS .i ( orruption oAhe hieratic, which is a dogene- 
rntiDii of tlie liicrogiyphic, which is but a moditicatiun 
of the* |iiL tonal Farrar 

Dempster (dem'st^r). n [See Dkemstek ] 

1. A deemster (which see) - 2 In old Scots 
law, the doonister or public executioner who 
pronounced the doom or sentence See 
I ^OOMSTEK 

Dempt t (demt), p/;. [Sec Deem | Judged; 
deemed. 

Therefore, Sir Knight, 

Aread what course of you is safest denift 

Sjienser. 

Demilloet (de-mulsO. r t. [L demulceo, to 
stroke dtiwn See Demulcent.] To soothe; 
to soften or paeify. * Saturn was demulced 
or appeased. ‘ Sir T. Etyot. 

Demmcent (de-muls'ent), a (L. demulcens, 
demuleentis, pjir. of demulceo, to stroke 
dow'n de. dowm, and mulceo, to stroke, to 
soften I Softening, mollifying, lenient; as. 
oil is demnlcent 

Demulcent (de-muls'ent), n Any medicine 
which lessens the effet'ts of irritation; that 
which softens or niollilies, as gums, roots 
of nmrsli-niallows, and other mucilaginous 
siibstanees 

Demulsion (de niul'shon), 91. l. The act of 
soothing or flattiTing - 2. That which stKitlies 
or flatters; flattery. ‘The soft demulsions 
of a present eonteiitmeBt. ‘ Feltham 
Demur (de-mAF). V. i. pret A; pp demurred; 
ppr demurring. [Fr. demeurer, t«» delay, 
to stay ; L demorari de, and morari, to 
delay, from mora. delay, from ludo-Euru- 
pcaii root mar. U i grind Comp. A . Sax. myr- 
ran, to hinder, obstruct] l.t To delay; to 
linger, to stay. 

Yet durst they not demur nor abide upon the camp. 

Ai’teols, 

2, To pause in iineertainty; to hesitate: to 
suspend proceeding; to delay determination 
or conclusion. 

upon this rub the English ambassadors thought fit 
' lit demur, and so sent to England to receive ciirec- 
! ttons Hayward. 

I 3. To have or to state scruples or difflcultiei; 
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to object hesiutingly; to take exceptiona; 
as, they demurred to nur proposals.— 4. In 
lawt to stop at any point in the pleadings, 
and rest or abide on that point in law for a 
decision of the cause, as, the defendant 
may demur to the plaintiff’s declaration, 
alleging it to be insufficient in law; the 
plalntin may demur to tlie defendant’s plea 
for a like reason.- Hyn. To pause, doubt, 
hesitatis object. 

Dexniirt (de-mer'), v.t l. To doubt of; to 
scruple; to hesitate about; as. to demur 
ol>edieuc«. Feidon. 

The latter I demur; for in their looks 

Much reason, aiui in their artioiis oft appears 
A/tUon. 

2 To put Off; to keep in a state of delay. 

He rlcTiinnds .1 fee, 

Aiui then detHurs me wnh a vAin delay. Ouar/rt. 

Demur (de-iutV). n l stop; paust!; hesita- 
tion as to the prtipriety of proceeding; sus- 
pense of proceeding or decision. 

Works adiourned have tnanv st.iys, 

I .oiig demurs breed new delavs Souihtveii 

2. Exception taken; objection stated. 

All my demurs liut double his attacks Pope. 

He yielded, wroth and red, with fierce demur 
J euuyioti 

Demure (de-inur'). rt (From Kr dr 
of manners, having manners, from I. itwres, 
manners Wedy:w<iod and otliers iiieline t«i 
derive it from Fr unir, mature, staid, fi-oiu 
L mrtfurifw, ripe.] 1 Sober, grave, modet-t. , 
downeast; as, a demure abasing of tlie etr 

With Lounten.mi c deininv ,iud iiifulest irr.ii v 
spense/ 

2. Affectedly modest; making n show of 
gravity or deooruusness |This is the sense 
in whieli the w'ord is now- ehielly used | 

The demure partiuir iiiiul, as ‘.he h.indcd the 
dishes .'iiid ch.iiii^ed tht pl.ites, saw that .ill mu', not 
right, .old tt.is niorr demure th.iii ever J n'i7t'/v 

Demure! (tle-mur'), v.i To look with a 
gntve eounteuiuicc 

Your wife. OctavLi, with her itiudest eye , 

Pemurtufi' iipmi me U.'inA 

Demurely Cde-muFli). ttdr Witli a grave, 
solemn couutiuianee; W'ithaflxetl look; with 
a show of solemn gravity 

lisoji’s damsel vit demurtfw .it tiu lio.inl s eiul 

lutlilll 

Demureueee (de-muFucs), h Tti<‘ state <if 
being demure; gravity of eomitenanee real 
or uffeetetl; a show of inotlesty 

Demurlty (de-inuFi-ti), 1 DemnicnesH 
2. An impersonation of detiiureness; one 
w'ho acts tlemurel) 

sill' will act .ifter the fashion of Rii li irdson's de 
tMurtiies 

Demurrable (de-mu'ru-bl). a. I'hut m.'i.v be 
demurred to; tliat exception may be taken 
t() j 

Demurrage (<ie-iiin'raj), u. (.see iiRMru | 
In maritime late, <«) tile time during w'bieli 
a vessel is detaiiieil liy tlie freighter bevond 
that origiiinlly stiimlated, in loading or un- 
loading. Wliei.’ a vessel is tlius delainetl hIio 
is said to be on demurriti/e (h) The eom- 
pensatioii which the freiglitor lias to pay for 
such delay or detemtion. Demurrage must 
Ik* paid though it he proved tlic tlclay is 
inevi table; hut it cannot he claimed where | 
it arises from detention hy an eiiem.t, teni- | 
pestiioUH weather, or tfirough the fault ut J 
the owner, cafttain, or erew' Tiu- term is 
applied also to detention of railway wug- 
gon.s. Ac. 

Demurrer (tir‘-mu'rer), n l Om* who de- 
murs.— 2 In law, a stop at some jioiiit in 
the pleadings, ami a resting of the decision ' 
of the cause on that point, an issue on mat- ^ 
ter of law A ilwinuiTer confesseH tlie fact 
or facts to lie tnw, but denies thesufflriency , 
of the facts in ]ioint of law to siip]Hirt the 
elaiiii or defence A demurrer may bo ten- 
dered to the decbirntion, to the idea, to the 
replication, to the rejoinder. Ac A dcimir-^ 
rer is either general or upeeial the fonner 
lieing for some defect in sidihtunce, the lat- 
ter for some defect in form ■ 

DemUB (de'iniis). u See Dkme, n 

Demy (de-mi'), n [Fr demi, half ) 1 A ; 
iM^cular size of paper, a size of i>ai>er in- • 
tcrvciiing between royal an<l crown Print- 
ing demy measures generally 22 inches by 174 , 
writing 20 inches hy l.'>4, drawing 22 inches 
by 17. ->2. A kind of scholar or exhibitioner 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

He was elcvti «! int«> M.ijrd.'ilfii Collegi* ns udemy: 
n term by which that denoniiiuHPK those 

which arc elsewhere c.illeil ■scholars,’ young men, 
who partaki of the foumh-r’s liencrf.ic tioii, uiM sue • 
ceed in their order to v.tc.int fellowshijiii yohu tau 

Demy (de-mi'), u. Inditatting a kind of pa|Msr. 


in tixe between royal and crown. See ilie 
noun. 

Den (denX n. [The A Sax. has this wonl in 
several forms: denn means chiefly a bed. 
cave, lurking-place; den.denu, deue, a plain, 
a valley, a den. See Dene ] l. A cave nr 
hollow place in the earili; itsiinlly applied 
to a cave, pit, or subterraneoiis recess, used 
for concealnient, shelter, protection, or se- 
curity; as, a lion’s den. 

The beasts go into Jobxxxrh 8. 

The children of Israel ni.ide them the deus, which 
are in the inount.uns Judg vi. s. 

2, Any stitialid place of resort tir residence; 
a haunt: used always in a bad sense; as, 
dene of misoi 7 'TIiimm^ squalid dene . . 
the reproach of lai'ge capitals ’ Macaulay. 
3 A narrow glnn; a gulley. a dell. ‘The 
dowiedritti o’ Yarrow.’ Old ballad. [Scotch.) 
In this sense it is used in England as well 
as in Scotland ns an element in place-names; 
as. Jlainivica, riievedew, llawiiitirm/ca 

DeU(doii). r.i. To dwell as in a den ‘Slug- 
gish salvages that iUrn below.* FHeher 

Den tdcii), n. A eomiptiou td even in ilio 
phrum* gaud errn. 

1 .ml y«' ffoed den. fair gentleHom.iii SfUtk. 

Denarcotize (de-nar'kot-lz). r t. [7>c and 
nareotie j To ileprive of narcoiine, ns, to 
deuarcutize opium 

Denarlatet (dc-nu'ri-at), » jSce DKN \ 1 <IUS .1 
As much land as is worth one penny jier 
.innnm 

Denarius (<!e nu'H-iis). n [I. . from deni, 
lor deem, by tens, ten each deeem, Icn j A 
Itonian silver c'oin worth 10 asses or 10 lbs. 
of copper ungimilly, and afterwards consid- 




A 





Den.’irhis of Tilarrlu^ C'.vs.ir 

ereil equal to if; asses, when the weight of 
tlie as was reduced to an ouiic«* on m count 
of till’ scarcity of hilvei 'I'hc ilnuiriue was 
equivalent to about TJd English niei»»*y 
There was also a gold deiinrnis equal in 
valiu' to i.*". silver ones 

Denary tde'na-ri). a |b deuanus Him 
l)KNAItrt;.s I ( ‘oiitainiiig ten, tenfold 

Denary (de'na n), u The nninbei ten 

Denationalization (de-na'sbon ad -iz-a''- 
slion), 11 The a<’t of deiiatioiiah/ing, the 
condition of beinu denationali/cd 

Denationalize tdcna'siion al i/i. i t prot 
A p]i deuiitinuafiznf, jq»r druatumalizing 
jlTctlx d* ,aiid iifitiim j 'I’odivcstol iiution'at 
cliarai’tcr 01 rights i»y tiuiihtcr«*ii<’c to the 
sirvice of aiiothci nation 
A ' hqi built .nil] r« c'-n o 'I m Ihi I 'iiit> il .Si.itc*. 1 . | 
.iumfv'iiii i-ed b\ bi'Uig nujiloi . >1 m tin str\iici)i 1 
.uiollii I ii.iti.iii iiul b« irui;; it* tl.u; t.oo.hti/i , 

Denaturalize (tir'-usi'tiir-ai-i/). « t pret a * 

ji|i dfuatvniltzed ; ppi di uutumhzimi. ! 
1 1'retlx de, and naturalize 1 1 'I t* rentier un 
iiatitrai, to ulicimti’ from iiutiiii 2 Toilc- 
]trive of naturalization or acqniieil citi/eH' 
slilp III a foreign country Tu denaturalise 
nue'e eel/, to renounce one's rigiits and duties 
as a citizen; to dunationnlize one’s seif 
They also cl.tini>*(l the jiroilre'’. whrn .iu>fiii*vcil 
of deimtnr,tltTt»)^ (hemfeh'r\, ..r, in nlhtr wonh., ■ I 
liuMaly rt liiiuiK tug tin ir .tilt gi.uix* to tlinr mai'i 
cigii, .iiidof < nhstiiig iimirrthc b.unirrvi>f Jum iiriiiv 
/’>rv. olt 

Denaturatet (de-nn'tiir-ai). I t 'I'o reiidcr 
imnatural, to denaturnli/.c. to ileprive of 
natural tiualilies 

Denayi (de-na'i n I>cnial, refusal 

My Invc i III fivi nil |ii.i< r, Imlc no denay Skak, 

Denayf t<lc-na'), r t ’I’o dt*ny 

I.f.i iL.t w'iUt' ! f« .Iiy bf dfuuyed i-’.t play 

Dendrachate (den'dra-kat), n. jtJr dem ; 
dinii, a tree, and achatee, agate j Arbore-i- 
ennt or dendritic agate ; agate ''onraiiiiiig 
tilt- llgiires of slirubs or parts of plaiitn. 
De.npkite 

Dendral fden dral). a fFrom Or dendrnn, a _ 
tree 1 ivrtaiiiiiig toa tree or trees; of the na- ' 
tiireofatree, detidrliie, arboreal jltnic j ! 
Dendranatomy(deu'dra-iiat-f>-ijii). n (cir 
dendrun, a tree, and £ amitumy.] The 
anatomy of trees. {Rare.l 

DendraspldflB (den-dras'pi-de;. n jd [Hr 
dendroH, a tree, aepie, aejiidoe. a vqier, and 
euiuM, resemblance ) A family of S<iuth 
African snakes, characterized tiy the )k>s- 


■ession of very long poisonous fonga, 
forated. and permanently erect. Ijie best 
known species is Dendraspie ungueHeepe. 
or narrow-headed Dciidraspis, about 8 feet 
liuig, slender, and a good elimher. Its colour 
is olivr-browu waslied with green. 
Dmidrerpeton (den-di-f'r'pe-ton), n, [Or. 
dendron, a tree, and hei'judun, a reptile. fn>m 
to creej> | A genus of fossil am- 
^mlans, whose churucUT was determined 
from some ti'eth and sinall bones found in 
the cavity of a sigillarin from the coal strata 
of Nova Scotia 

Dendriform (den'dri-form), a. (Or. dendron, 
a tree, and L Junmi, form J Having the 
form or iipjicarmicc of a tree. 

Dendrite (den'drU), n |(H‘. dendmi, a 
tree | A stone or niiuerul. 011 or in which 
are figures resembling shrulis. trees, or 
mosses 'I’lic a))pearance is due to arbor- 
escent crystallization, reseiuliling the frost- 
work on onr wimlows. 'I'lie tlgiires gener- 
ally appear on the surfaces of tlssures. and 
in joints In rocks, and are attributable U> 
the )ircsuiice of tlie hydrous oxide of num- 
gnnese, which generally assumes such a 
form 

Dendritic, Dendrltlcal (dtm-tlrit'ik, deu- 

drit'ik al), rr I Kesemhling a tree; tree* 
lik(‘. (heen. 2. Marked by llgures resemb- 
ling shnihs. 1111 ) 88 , Ac.: said of minerals. 
Hc»‘ Dkndhith 

Dendroblum (den-dnVhi-mn), «. (Or. den- 
dean, a tree, and bios, life.) An extensive 
genus of epipliytes, disiiereed oxer the whole 
of ilieihunptniiiical parts of Asia; nut order 
Orclildaccie 'rin- siiecies arc very numerous. 



Iiciiilrnbiuiii (Peudrolnum Juthoueri) 


x’aryirig <‘xtr(‘tncly in habit, some being 
little larger than the iiioshck among xililcii 
they glow, w’hih tl’crs arc surpassed in 
stature b> few of the order I pwanls of 
eighty species have heen enltivatcil in bot- 
lioiis(‘s for the beauty of tlieir tlowei's 
Dendrocosla (deii-dro-Hc'ia). a pi (Or dca- 
ttnui. It tree, anil truiloe, liotlow ( A section 
• »f Scolcciilu bcioiiging U> the siib-onter Pla- 
iiarifta .See PbANAItlPA 
DendrOCOlapteS (dcn'dro-kb-liqi'To/), n }d. 
(Hi deiidriui. n tree, and ktdavtu, to pock 
witli the bill I The hook billed crcepcin, a 
genus of tenuirostral biriis, with tbo bill 
geticrallj long ami cnrvcil 'Pbora arc seve- 
ral species natives of .South America. 
DenddrocolaptinsB (dunMrb-kb-bip-ti"iie), n. 
pi A sub family of Aniericaii piisserino 
birds ullii'ii io th<‘ ('erthida; See Dknpiio- 
b'OJ.AITKh 

Dendrodentine (den'dro-dcn-tln), a. (tir. 
dendriai, a tree, and K. dentine | A tenii aji- 
Itlieil to that iiioilitlcatlon of tlie furidanieti- 
tai tissue of Hie teotii whieb is luodiiced 
by the aggregation of many simple teetli 
into a masw, presenting by the blending of 
the dentine, cimtiiel, ami cement a dendritic 
appeai'aiice. 

Dendrodont (den'dio-dont), a (Hr den- 
dnni, a tree, and nihme, luUmtm, a tooth ] 
One of a fossil family of verteiimlcs, most 
probaldy lepfiles, oi'cinring m tlie old red 
samtstfiiie near Elgin, socalled from ascction 
of the teeth presiMiting niimeroun fissures, 
radiating iiki tlie iiraiiehesof a tree, consist- 
ing »uj yet of onlj one genus Dendrodiis. 
It is poHHiide iiitti tlie dendmdont may im 
only a snecics of laiiyrintiiodont 
Dendroaus (den'dro-dus), n I'lie name 
provisionally given to a fossil genus of xer- 
U brates. See Dksphodont. 
Dendrograpliy (dcn-drog'ra-fl), w. [Or den- 
dron, a tree, and graphu, to write.) 'The 
same as DendnAogy 


ch, cAaln; Ch, Sc loch; g. po; j>iob; ti, Fr ton; ng, ainj|i; tii, t/<en; th, thin; w. wig; wh, wAig; zli, azure.— See Key. 
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Dendroid, Dendroidal (deu'drofd, den* 
droid'al), a. [Gr. detidron, a tree, and «idot, 
fonn. ] KeaeniblinK a iiniall troe or shrub. 
DendrolaffttB (den-drora-RUs), n. fGr. den- 
dron, a tree, and la^a, a hare.] The tree- 
kaiiKArrH), a genus of marsupial animals be- 
li>nging to the kiuigaroo family. Two spe- 
cies, I*, urainm and I), inuetut, have been 
discovered in New Guinea. 

Dendrolite (den'drol-it), n. [Gr. dendron, 
a tree, and lithtu, a stone.] A potrifled or 
fossil shrul), plant, or part of a plant. 
Den<ir0l0^si(deti-droVo-Jist). n. one versed 
in (U'UilroTogy 

Dendrology Oi<*n-droVo-Ji), n I Or. itf'ndron, 
u tree, and Ittgoa, a discourse | A discourse 
or treatise on trees; the natural liislory of 
trees 

Dendrometer (deii-drom'ut-C‘r), n |Or 
dnult'on, a tree, and metreo, lo niensiirt* ] 
'I'lic name apidied to an inhtriiiiieni of 
various forms for ineasurijig the heiglit and 
diameter of trees. 

Dendromye (donMro-mis), » (Gr dtn 
dron. a tree, and »»»/«, a mouse 1 A geiiiih 
of rodent (|uailrii|itids found in Mouth Africa, 
which frequent tile liraiielies of treiis, whiTi 
they build tludr nests and bring forth tlieir 
young These animals lieloii'.; bi tile family 
of min? /> fi/pax is tin- only species It 
is about :tA inelies long, with a tail inches 
Dendroph^B (tien'dro fls). II (Gr dendron, 
a tree, and op/im, ii serpent J A genus of 
serpents, faiiiiiy (!oluliridu‘ The species 
have a line of wider scales along the liack, 
and narrower scales along the flaiik.s, hut 
their heiol is not larger than their body, 
which is very slender and elongated They 
are foiiiiil in India and Africa, and are not 
venomous They live ehielly among the 
branches of trees and feeii on reptiles liy 
some naturalists they are raistui into the 
family hendroidiidie 

Dene (den), n (A form of dm See hKN ] 
A d(‘ll or valley, often usi;d as an ending of 
place niuims; us, iieepdcnc, liaw(horndr/M 
(Isle of Wight), «V<’ 

Dene (den), n A hillock, a form of dune 
(which st'id ‘Great banks and denes of 
sliifling sand ‘ Kinffnhff (Hai'e | 

Deneb (de/neio, n (Arl The name of a 
hnglil htar(|d) in the tail of the Lion 
Denegate 1 (de-ne-KUt), v t ( h denvtjo, de- 
neifuTuiii Set* I>KNY j To tleny 
Denegationt (de'ne gu'shon). II Denial, 
DenelageJ n (A Sax nu la<ju, Inw ot 
the hitiies I 'i'he laws whii’h the Danes 
eiiaeted ahilst they had the doiniiiioii of 
Kiiglaiid 

Dengue (deng'ga). n. |A eorrnption of £. 
ditndii, the name given to the f(*ver in the 
West Indies, from the stilt and eoiistruiiied 
ae((<iii It iinpos(>d on the limits, and mistakou 
hy (he Spiiidards for their word deniiue, 
pniilery, which very well also agrees with 
stitfiiesM or eoiistrniid Tlie Spanish term 
prevailed, and heeame the name of the dis- 
ease I A febrile epideiiiie dtseaw', the 
syiiiptoins of whleli rt'seinide tliose that 
would iieeoin|i.iny a iiiixtiire of seiirlet fever 
ami rhenniiitism 

Deniable (de-nhi-ld). a (See Dkny ] That 
may lie denied «»r eontradicted 
Denial (de-nf'ai). n (See DKNY | 1. The net 
tif ilenving, eoiitrudietiiig. refusing, or dis- 
ow iiiiig. • lienee with denial vain ^ Milton 
L’ All assertioii that an attirination or stute 
iiieiit math' is untrue, a iiegathui. a eoii' 
trailielioii 'An entire denial td the iiilr- 
aeles.' Trench !i Itefusrd tt» granf, tlie 
negation of a reoiiest or petition; the eon 
trary to ffrant. allomtnc, . «»r cfnersnion. as. 
Ills rttoiiest or npi>lieiition met with a 
direct osniof i A rejection or refusing to 
arkiiowleiige. a disowiimg; a refusing to 
receive or einlmiee, us. a denuil t»f (iod; 
a denial of the faith or the truth - 
Denial qf one's se(f, a det'lining of some 
gratification ; restraint of one s appetites or 
priUM'llsitlRS. 

iMniclil, Denis (den'i-ehf'. flen'iks), n A 
•lapanose idtd with tlm*e heails and ftirty 
imnds The heads symbolize the sun, iiuhui, 
and elements, and the forty liands the 
iHiunty of nature 

Daniar (de-ui'er), n Gne who ilenies or eon- 
tnuliets: one who refuses or rejects; a dis- 
owuer; one who dm'.s not own, avow, or 
acknowledge; as. a denier of a fact, t>r of 
the faith, or of t'hrist 

Daniart (de'ni-er). n I Fr.. from L detinriaa. 
8«h? Dknakips ) A small deiiomiiiaUoii of 
Freneh money, the twelfth part of a sou 
*My klngtlem to a lieggarly denier.' tfhak 


Danigntet fde'ni-grftt), r.l [L. denwro-^ 
de, and niffro, to blacken, from niger, black.] 
To blacken; to make black. Sir T. Browne. 
Danigrationt (dc-nl-gra'shon). n. Tlie act 
of making black; a blackeniug. BoyU. 
Danlm (den'imV, n. A coarse cotton drilling 
used for overalls 

Denison (dc'm-zn), n The same as Denizen. 
Danltrate (de-nFtrat). v.t. To set nitric acid 
free from 

Denitration (de-nl-tra'shou), n. A disen- 
gaging of nitric acid. 

De^tltty (de-iilt'ri-fi), t> t. To deprive of 
nitre, 'Denitrified sulphuric acid.' Pop. 
Kney 

Denization (de-fii-%fi'slion).n [HeeDENIZSN. ] 
'I'iie act of mukitig one a denizen, subject, 
or citizon. 

A v.iM tiutnher of cliarters of deuizatian were 

S fiiitrd to partiLuhir f«crsutib of Irish desernt from 
e reign of Henry 11. downwards, which g.ivc them 
.niul thrir posterity the full birthriglits of V.nglish 
suhjet ts Hatlam. 

Daniaai (dc-nlz^. v I'o make a denizen, 
sulijvet, or citizen of; to naturalize 

There W.IS :i private .ict made for tlemxmff the 
chihlreii ul kn h.iril Hill Stry/e. 

Denizen (dc'ni-zii), n. [The origin of this 
wold hii" bi'eii disputed. Wedgwood, how- 
ever, Is no diiiibt right in taking it from 
G Vr.tlt'inzein.oiw living within a (‘ity, from 
deiim, dens, Fr dans. in. within, u (‘mitr of 
L de intus, from within, and tiiiis opposed 
io foreign. ' In the Lilier ADnis ot tlie I'lty 
of London the Fr deinzein, the original of 
tliu Knglisti word, is constant^ ojiposed to 
Ji/re.iifu, npplicil to traders within ami witli- 
out the pnvih'ges of the city franehisc le- 
spcctixely ' Wedgwood 1 1 Jn Knghsh law, 
an alien wdio is iiiude a subject l>.\ tlie sove- 
reigiiH letters patent, holding a iniildle stute 
between an alien and anatural horn sulijeut 
A denizen eannot sit in either house of par- 
liament oi iiohl any civil or military office 
of trust, Ili'iice A strangei admitted to 
resideiiee and curtain rights in a foreigu 
country 

Vp gods. 

N.itives, or dcMisrin, ol blest .nlKides Dryden. 

.'{ A citizen, u dweller, an iiiliahitunt ‘ De- 
nizens of xdv ' PoiH 

Denizen (de'ni-zn), V t To make n denizen; 
t<i admit to residutiee with eertuin rights 
and privileges; to ciifrunehise 
Denlzenshlp (de'iii-zii-ship). n Mtate of 
being a ileiiizeii. 

Denk(dengk), a. Hume us Dink iSeotch.] 
Dennet (den'uet). n A light. ox>en. two- 
wheeled eaiTittge for travelling, resem- 
Idhig a gig 

Denomlnable (de-noiu'in-a-bl), a (Set? 
DKNoMl.NATK 1 Thai inuj he tlenoinmuted 
or iiaiiied Sir T Browne, 

Denominate (de noni'in-at), v t pret A pp. 
de nominated; ppr deiwniiiiuting ( L, deno- 
iniiio t/c. iiiteiis .andnomi/io, toiiunie See 
\ AMK I To name, to give a iiami' or epithet 
to, as, a race of intelligent iH'iiigs t/cnomt- 
oated MAN, aetimis are denominated vir- 
tuous or vicious, aceortiing to tlieir eliar- 
aeter SVN 'I’o iiaiue, rail, style, designate. 
Denominate tde-nonrin-ut), a In anth. 
denoting a number which expresses tlie kind 
of unit trt'uted tif; tjualifyiiig tipjioscd to 
ahufrnet: thus, seven /Mmnds Is a denominate 
inimlier. while sewn, without reference to 
con«*re(f* units, is abstract 
I>enomlnation(de-nom'iti-n"Hlion). n i The 
net of naming --*2 A name or ii]>pollation; 
a vocal sound, enstoiiinnly used tt> express 
a tiling or a tpiality m disemirse, as, all men 
fall under the denomination tif sinners; 
actions full under the denomination of good 
or had 3 A class, society, or etdlection of 
individuals, called by the same name; a 
seel. 118 . a denomination of t'liristinns 
Denominational (iie-iioni'iii-n"shoii-ai), a. 
iVrtalimig to or eiiaracteiizing a deiiumi- 
iintioii 

riu'ir xe<d was chirflv shown in the defente of their 
(A n,)m ntaf u'tui/ dillcrcnccs. h'ltflble 

Denomlnationalism (tle'iiom'in-B"8hon-al- 
izm), II The system of persons separating 
into tlifTertmt elmrches or ileimnumitions, 
in ueeorduiiee with their di.stiiietive reli- 
gious opinhnis; a denomiiintiunal or class 
sjurit; adherence or devotion to a deno- 
mination 

W p h.i\r *inArJdon.'tl/'«e«sonsI,’ 'denominational.' 
and, lint luiiti-nt «itli thiit. in di»entmg mag.iniiek 
at U'.ist, the itinustriiiiN btrth, * na/icwo/ixnf ’ 

7 rr*ti A 

Denominationally (d^-nom Gn-& "shon-al- 
11). ode H) deiiiiminatioii or sect 
Denominatlye (de-iu»mTn-at-iv). a i That 


gives a name; that confers a distinct appel- 
lation. 

CsnnatoJhve names have hence been also called 
dmsmttuUwe, tiecause the subject which they deno- 
minate IS dmemtMoted by. or receives a name from, 
the attribute whicii they connote. y. S. Mtli. 

2. Tliat obtains a distinct name or appella- 
tion; that is dlMtinctively designated. 

The least denomtnatrve part of time is a minute. 

CocJber, 

Denominatlye (d^-nom'in-at-iv), n. That 
which has the character of a denomination; 
speciflually, in gram a verb formed frtim a 
noun either 8ul>8tantive or adjective. 
Denomlnatlyely (do-nom'in-at-iv-li). ado. 
By denomination. 

Denominator (de-nom'in-at-^r), n. He who 
or that which gives a name; he from whom 
or that from which a name is derived. 

liiier. the F.ither of the Hebrews, and denomttta- 
tor of the Hebrew tongue. Ltgkt/oot. 

Specifically, (a) in arith. that number placed 
below tlic line in vulgar fractions, which 
shows into how many parts the integer is 
divided Thus in f , 5 is the denominator, 
showing that the integer is divided into live 
parts; and the numerator 3 shows how many 
parts are taken, that is. three-fifths, (h) In 
alg the expiession in a fraction under the 
line signifying division 

In this sense the denomuuttor is not necessarily a 
nuintirr, Itiit in.iy be an\ expression, either fmsitive 
or lll■|;.lllVL^ real or iiii<i);in.iry Mat Diet. 

Denotable (de-not'u-bl), a That may bo 
deluded or marked 

Denotate (de-not'at), »>. i To denote ‘ These 
ti rnis denotate a longer time ' Burton. 
Denotation (de-nO-ta'shon), n (L. denota- 
lio, a niarking or pointing out, from denoto, 
demdatum See DenOTK 1 'I'iic act of de- 
noting or niarking off; separation; distinc- 
tion, as h> name. J. S. Mill. 

Denotative (do-nol^u-tiv), a. Having jiower 
to denote 

\\ h.-it .irt* the elTcUs of sickiu ssf The .ili<-r.ition 
It prodiKPS is HO deopfafnv, th.it a persmi is known 
to ho sii k by those who tie\pr saw iiini in health 

l.ttten «•« t'hystonnomy. 

Denote (de-nut'), t* f pret. A pp denoted; 

denoting. |L dc/mfo, to murk, to point 
out, to denote ' c/e, inteiis , and noto, to 
imirk, from notn, a mark ] 1 To mark; to 
signify by a visible sign; to indicate; to 
express: as, the character x denotes multi- 
pi icatitni. 

"I IS not alone iiiy inky cloak, good mother. 

That I .til dfiiote me truly SkaJb 

2 To bo the sign or symptom of; to show; 
to indicate, as, a quick ]>u1se denotes fever. 

Side, Denote, Connote See under Con- 
note Syn To indicate, express, show, be- 
token. imply. 

Denotement (de-not'ment), n sign; indi- 
eiition 'Close denotements working from 
tlie heart.’ Sltak. 

Denouement (de-no-mafi). n (Fr , from 
nover, to untie— rfr, pnv., and notier, to tie; 
L nwlu.] A French term naturalized In 
Kngland. and signifying the winding up 
or catastrophe t)f a jilot. as of a novel, 
drama, Ac ; the solution of any mystei’y; 
the issue, as of any course of comluct; the 
event 

A grc.it cir.tmatn. poem, by the sclcition of its char- 
after, .tiul of the actions and events tlait exhibit or 
dp\flii|i thPiii, by thp rioliitionof the plot, . . . 

In thr gr.ntii.d ami n.itural inovpnu'iU of the action 
tiiw.irds tin- dcHOHfnietif cuiiiprcssps int<t britf i oiii- 
pass a rpprpsent.ttion of the moral lifi- of man 

7b Laird 

Denounce (de-munis'), r t pret A jqi de- 
novueed: iij»r denonnciiut IFr domineer; 
1. dennntMie de, down, and nuntiare, to 
tell, tleclare 1 1 To declare solemnly; to 
proclaim in a threatening manner, to an- 
nounce or dtH’lure, as a threat 

1 drnonme unto you this day, that ye sh.dl surely 
perish lieiii xxx. rS 

So we say, to denounce wiu*; t<» denounce 
wrath 2. 'Po tlireaten by some outward 
sign or expression. 

Mis look deHounced revenge Atiiton. 

3. To infonu against; U> accuse; as, to de- 
nounce one for neglect of duty. * Denounced 
for a heretic. ' Itr. H. More 

Denouncement (de-nouns'nient), n. The 
declaration of a menace, or of evil; denun- 
ciation. Sir T Browne. 

Denouncer (de-nouns't^r). n One who de- 
nounces. or declares a menace. 

Here comes the sad dettcttHctr of my fate Dryden 

De novo (tie nO'vd). [L.] Anew; from the 
beginning 


FAte. far. fat. fgll; me, met. lu'^r; pin . pin; iiOte, not, mbve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, fiound; U. Sc. abune: y, Sc. fe^. 
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l)e]l86(d6nBX a. (Vr. denie; L. deiuttM, thick.] 

1. Close; compact; haviiig its constituent 
parts closely united; thick; as, a deiute body; 
deme air; a detise cloud or fog.>-2. Crowded. 
[Rare.] 

The decks were dense with stately forms. 

Tennysen. 

8. In hot. a term applied to a panicle which 
has an abundance of flowers very close. 

I^fMdy (dens'll), adv. In a dense manner; 
compactly. 

DenaeneBB (dcns'nesX n. Density (which 
see). 

DeilBhlre (den'sher), v.t [Said to l)e con- 
tracted for Devonnhire J To improve land 
by casting parings of earth, turf, and stubble 
into heaps, which are burned into ashes for 
a compost Wharton. 

DenBitYidens'i-ti). n [L. demUatt, thickness, 
from aetmut, thick ] The quality of lieiiig 
dense, close, or compact; closeness of con- 
stituent parts; (M>inpactness. Deim'ty is 
opposed to rarity: and in physics the drn~ 
nty of a body indicates the quantity of 
matter contained in it, under a given bulk 
If a bodv of equal bulk with another is of 
double the density, it contains double the 
ouaiitity of matter. Or if a lN)dy contain 
the same quantity of matter as another, but 
under a less bulk, its density is greater in 
proportion as its bulk is less than that of 
the other Hence, the density is directly 
proportional to the quantity of mutter, and 
inversely proporti<»nul to the bulk or mag- 
nitude. The redative quantities of matter 
in bodies are known by their gravity or 
weight, and when a body, mass, or qiuuitity 
of matter is spoken of, its weight or gravity 
is always understood, that being the profUT 
measure of tlic density or (piantity of matter 
The weights of ditferent bodies, of c(]ual 
bulks, indicate their relative densities. 

Dent (dent), n f A form of dint (which sec) ] 
It A stroke; a blow. 

All hi.s niaylc yrivt* .aiul plates yrriit, 

Show'd all his bodit’ bare unto the t rucll dent 
u r 

2. A mark made by a bhuv, ns u gap or 
notch; especially, a hollow or doiiivssi<»n 
made on the surfaicc of a stdid btidy, an in- 
dentatioti 

The bullet, shut at the dist.uue of m , y.\r<ls. iii.tde 
a very cuiisiderable dent in .i dour 

Hi\ti'rv of the Royal Sotuty 

Dent (dent), V t T<i make a dent or sitiall 
hollow. See INPKNT 

Dent (dent), |L dena, dentin, a tooth 1 A 
nianufac'turcr’s name for the ttioth of a 
comb, metallic brush, or card; also, a cauc 
or wire tif the recti fniine of a weaver’s 
loom 

Dental (dcn'tal), a [L dnitnlin, dental, from 
dem. dentin, a tooth ] 1 Of or pertaining 
to the teeth. 2 In gram fonuntl or pm- 
nonnccil by the teeth, with the aid of the 
tongue; as, d and t are denital letters 
Dental tunniila, an arrangement of syin- 
IkiIs ami nninbers used to signify the num- 
ber and kinds of teetti of a inanimiferoiis 
animnl, and usually forming the iimiii ele- 
ment in its generic character. Thus tlie 
denial /annula of cats or the genus Felis 

to: Ki. '■ '' M 

which signifies that they have three incisors 
on each side of eneb j.iw; one canine tooth 
on each side of both jaws; three pnemolars 
or false molars on each side of the upper 
jaw, and two prannolars on each sidt of the 
lower jaw; ami one true molar on each side of 
each jaw The dental /nnnnla of man is. 

Dental (den'tai). n An articulation or letter 
formed by idaeing the end of the tongue 
against tlie upper teeth, or against the gum 
that covers the loot of tlie upper teeth, 
d, t, dh (that is th soft, as m thin), and th.^ 

DrataUaflB(den-tnri-(lc), M pi Tooth-shells, 
a family of cirrihrauchiate molluscs, con- 
sisting of the single geiiu.H Dentalmm (which 

DentaJluni (den-ta'li'-um), n (h dem, a 
tooth 1 A genus of gasti'ropodoiis itiolluses, 
the shell of whit'h consists of n tulmlar 
arcuated (^me, open at both ends, and re- 
sembling the tusk of an elephant in minia- 
ture. There are many species known by the 
common name of tooth-shells 

D6ntaTla(den-ta'ri-a), a (..'oral-roMt. agenus 
of plants, nat order Crueifene rbe species 
are omameiitul herin. with eni-ping scaly 
risd-stoeks. from which the> receive the 
names of eural-nsit and fientaria or tooth- 
wort. The stem-leaves are opposite or in 


whorls of three, and the flowers are large 
and purple. There are about twenty npecies, 
natives of temperate countries. x>. bid- 
hUera is the only British species; it is a rare 
plant in woods and copses in the south-east 


I plant in woods and copses in the south-east 
j of England. 

I Dentaj^ (den'ta-ri), n. The bono in the 
' lower Jaw of fishes and reptiles that sup- 
j ports the teeth. It is analogous to the lower 
' jaw of mail. 

I iMntary (den'ta-ri), a. Relating to the teeth 
! or dentition: bearing teeth; as, the dentary 
I bone in fishes. 

, Detltata(den-tiVta). n. [L., toothed (verte- 
bra) J In a nat the second vertebra or axis 
of the neck it differs from 
; the other cervical vertebral g 

, in having a tooth-like (odon- M 

toid) process at the upper 
' part; whence its name. 

Dentate, Dentated (den'- 
tat, deu'tat-ed). a. |L. den- 
tatvn, toothed, from dciur, 
ilentin, a tooth.] Tootlied; 
having sharii tecUi. with . J 

coucavc edges; as, a dentate 
loaf A dentated reot is a 
fleshy branched root having rimtaie Leaf, 
tooth -like pr< ih titgations 
Dentate-CUlate (lien'tiit-ni-li-at), a [Den- 
tate and cilia tc ] In boL having the margin 
dentate. and 

fringed or tip- ^ '4t/ M m 
iH*<i with <-iiiic 

or hairs . 

Dentately(dcn'- " \ ^ 

tht-li), udr In Part of Dentate-olute Leaf 
a dentate iniui- 

ncr; as, dentately ciliated, dentately plii- 
iiatihd, tWe 

Dentate-sinuate (den'tat-Hin-u-at). a in 
hot having a form intcnncdinU* between 
dentate and sinuate Written also Dentato 
fdnuate 

Dentation (den-ta'shon). n Iicntition 
(which see) Daley [Hare ] 
Dentato-crenateoien-ta'tu-krc'iuii). a I'he 
same as Crenato-deutate (which see) 

Dented (dent'ed). a Indented, iinprosscd 
with little liollowK 

Dentel (den'tel), n Hamc as Dentil (which 
see) 

Dentelle (den-ter), w (Fr. from L denti- 
culan, dim of dean, denttn, a tooth | Laec, 
oniamcntatioii resembling laee 
DenteUl (den-leni), w pi (It denfello. 8ee 
Dkntii. I (irimineiits in cornieeH lienriiig 
some resemtitanee to teeth, inotiillions 
Dentex (dcu'teks) n |L denn, dentin, a 
tooth ] A genus of iteaiithopterygiuiis fishes, 
family Hparlda', resembling the pereh, eon- 
taiiiing Hcvcrul siiecics living in siiouls 
among the rocks, and esteemed excellent 
fooil 111 each jaw they have four long 
coiii(*aI teeth, hmiked iiiwarfi, and are ex- 
ceedingly voraehius D mtlgarin, the den- 
tex of tin* Koinans, eulled also the four- 
toothed SparuH. HoiiietimcH attains the 
length of feet and the weight of 20 to 
au lbs It is taken in great iiiiiiibers in the 
mouths of the rivers in Dabmitia and tlie 
J^ivunt, and forms an important article of 
corn III five 

Denticle (den'ti-kl), u 1 14 denticiUun, a little 

* tootli, <lim of dens, dentus, a tofilh j A 
' small tooth or projecting jMiint 

' Denticulate, l^nticulated (dcn-tik'u lat, 

, den-tik'u-lat-ed), a, [L. dentieulatun Sec 
liKNTiei.F. J 1 Having small teeth; as, a 
denticulate leaf, calyx, or seed - 2 In arch 
! formed iiibi dentils 

I Denticulately (dcn-tik'h-lut-li), adr in a 
I denticulnlc iimniier, as, dentieulately ser- 
; rated, denticulately cllnuUal, dis: 
DentiCUlation (dcn-tjk'u-la"s}ion). n The 
state of being set wlthsinall teetb orimtehes. 
Denticule (deu'ti-kul). n i.Hce Dk.nti(*],k ] 
The flat projecting part of a eoniit'C, on 
; whii h dentils are, cut. 

, DenUculuS (<len-tik'u-lus), n. Hame as Den- 
! tiede 

, DenttiCaCtor (den'ti-fHk-tf'r). n [L. dem, 

I dentin, a t<K>th, and /aetter, a maker, from 
/ado, factum, tu make J A machine for the j 

• manufacture of the aitlfleial teeth, gums, I 

. and palate used in dental surgery. j 

Dentiform (den'ti-forni), a. \L dens, a 
t<M>th, and forma, form J Having the form { 
of a tooth 

Dentifrloe (dcn'ti-frlsX ^ from h dens, 
a tooth, aiid/neo, to rub] A |Kiwdei or 
other substance to be used In cleaning the 
teeth, as pulverized shells and cliarcoai 
DentigeroOB (den-tij'Or-us), a. [L dens. 


dentis, a tooth, and ffero, to cany.] Bearing 
or supporting teeth: supplied with teeth. 

Dentil (deii'til). 

n. [L. dens, den- 


B B B: 


tin, a t(Hith.1 In 
areJi. one of the 
little eiibes into 
which the square 
member in tlie 
bed-moulding of 
iioiitiis an Ionic, Coiiii- 

thian, (^uiitHw* 
ite.and oeeusionally Doric cornice isdividod, 

Dentilated (don'til-at-ed). a. Formed like 
teeth; having teeth 

Dentilation (den-tll-a'shon), n. Dentition 
(wliich see). 

Xtentilave (ilen'ti-Ihv). « fL dens, n tooth, 
and laro, to wash.] A lotion for cleaning 
the teeth. 

Dentile (den'til), n. In couch a small tooth 
like that of a saw. 

Dentiloquist (den-tiro-kwist), ii. One 
uho practises dcutiliKiiiy; one who speaks 
through the ti^eth. 

Dentiloquy (^den -tiro-kwi), n. |L denn. 
dentin, n tooth, and lomtor, to siieiik 1 Thu 
practice of sticaking tliroiigh the teeth, or 
with the teeth closed. 

Dentine, Dentin Olen'tin). n. (L dem, 
dentin, a tooth ] The ivory tissue lying 
below thoenaiiiel and eoiistituting the body 
of the tooth. It consists of an orgniiixed 
animal basis, disposed in the form of ex- 
tremely minute tubes ami cells and of earthy 


particles 

Irentlnal (don't in-al). a Pertaining to tho 
dentine. Dentinal tahen, the minute tubes 
of the dentine or ivory tissno of the tooth. 
The\ illverge from the pulp-cavity, or hollow 
of tile tooth, and proceed with a slightly 
w'avy course at right angles to the outer 
surface 

DentirOBter (den-ti-ros'ttM*), n. A bird of 
the tribe Deiiti rust res 

Dentlrostrate, DentlroBtral (den-ti-ros'- 
triit, deii-ti-i'oH'tial). a Having a tooth-llke 
process on the beak, as in the lientirostros. 

DentlrOBtrCB («len-tl ros'tre/), n pi, fU 
denn. dentin, a tooth, and rontrvin, a beak ] 
A sub-order (or tribe) of insussoriiil birds, 
eharaeteriyed by having a notch and tooth- 
like process on each side of the margin of 
tin* upper mandilde. They are raoaeioiis, 
and tii’cyon sinallei ami weaker birds, 'riiu 
tiutcher lilrds, shrikes, A'c , belong to this 
tribe. 

DentiBCalp (den'ti skalp), n (li. dem, den- 
tin, a tooth, and nealpo, to sernpe. ) An in- 
stnnnent for seriiping or eleaning the teeth. 

Dentist (den'tisl ). n Om* who iiiakcs it his 
business to eleaii ami extract tt'ctli, repair 
them when dis asiii, and replace them 
when necessary by artilleial ones, one who 
practises dental surgery and meeliunicul 
dentistry. 

DentlBtlc, DentlBtical (den-tist'ik, den- 
tist'ik-al), a Itelating to dentistry or a 
dentist. 

Dentistry (den'tlst-rl), n Ihe art or pro- 
fession of a dentist 

Dentition (den-ti'shon), n i l^. dentitio, from 
deiitio, to breed teeth, from denn, a tiiotli ] 
1 'I'he breeding or cutting of teetti In in- 
fancy 2 'riic time of breeding teeth.- 
li in zoot the system of teeth peculiar to 
an animal, lui, decnlnous perinn- 

nent dentition Hec Dental Formula under 
DK.NTAL 

Dentize (den'tlz), r i pret Ar pp dentized; 
ppr dentizina. {J, dem, n tooth ] To renew 
the teeth or nave them renewed. 

Slic I till- old Coiiiiti'ss of Dcsmoiid) did deuttxe 
twill- or tlini c, {..istiiig her old teeth, and others 
coining III Ihcir plate lia<vn 

Dentoid (flen'toirl), a (L tUm, dentin, a 
tooth, anil fir. eidon reHcmblnnee j Resem- 
bling a tooth, sbaiied like a tootli. 

DentOllngual (den'to-ling-gwal), a. \L.dflns, 
ifentm, a tootli. and lingua, the tongue ] A 
term apjilied to a eoiiHoiiant pronounced by 
upyilyiiig the tongue to tbi‘ teetb, or to tbo 
I gum immediately above them, liiiguadental. 

I l^ntoUngual (den'to-ling gwal), n A eon- 
I sonant pronounced by applying the tongue 
j to the teetb, or to the gum immediately 
' above them; a Imguadeiital; as, d, t, s 
j Denture (den'tfir), n. in dentistry, a term 
applied to one or several artilleial teeth, or 
a whole iM*t (a full denture) 

Denty (den'ti). a. [Hee Dainty ] Dainty. 
fSeoieh j 

Jtonudate (de-nud'at). V t. pret. dr jip de- 
nudated; upT denudatiny. (L denudo — 


oh. cAain; eh, 8c. locA; g,go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th. thin; w. wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. —See KZT. 
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cfe, and nncto. to make bare, from nudm, 
naked.] To strip; to denude. Hammond. 
Denudate, Denudated (d^-ndd^at, dfi-ii&d'- 

it*ed), a. LL denudattut, naked, pp. of de- 
nudo. See Dknuue.] 1. In but. appearing 
naked, as plants when flowers appear before 
the leaves.- 2 In denuded. See Denu- 
dation. 

Denudation (de-nud-a'shonx n. 1 . The act 
of stripping off covering; a iiuiking bare - 
2. Ill ycol tiie act of renuiving the surface 
of the earth by the action of water, either 
gradual or violent; the carrying away, by 
the action of running water, of a jKirtion of 
the srtlid materials of the land, by which 
the underlying rocks arc laid bare 
Denude (de-nfid'), prut dr. pp dnwdrd; 
pi»r, dfHHding [L dcauth> de, and nvda, ! 
to make bare, from ntuliut, naked ] To ! 
divest of all covering, to iiiukc bare or , 
naked; to strip. ' JJrnude a vitie-lmincli of | 
its leaves.' Hay. SVN To Htriji. divest, lay | 
bare, uncover, dismantle 
Denuded (d(i-niuVed). p and a Htripped; 
divested of covering, luiii tiare Jtoamied 
rockif, in yeot. nicks exposed by the action 
of denudation. See Dkni iiation 
Denumeratlon (dc nu^mc-ru"Hlion), n. Ill 
law. the act of present pnynieiit. > 

Denundate 6ie nim'si at or tie-nun'slii-at). i 
v.t. fL. dfunntio. df n tint nit mn. See 1)K 
NoUNcg ] 'J'o (iciioiincc (which see). ‘ An 
exigent interest to denuncutte tliis new 
work * Itiirki; 

Denunciation (lie-nijirsi-iV'Hlioii or de-nun'- 
slii-H"Hlion), n I L dfnitntiatin, from dtninn- 
tio. Nee llKNoir.NTK | 1 The aet of de- 

noiini'ing. 2 1 IMiblieation : proclainutioii; 
niiiiiiiielatioii: preaching; as, a faithful dr- 
nunriatMn of tlie gospel 

sill' is f.wt my wife, 

Savr lii.U wr do tin* dmnut Mtton lurk 
(iriiutwiird iinlcr Shak 

^ .Solemn or formal decbiration accompa- 
nied situ a menace; or tlic declaration of 
inteuded evil; proclamation of a tiircat; a 
pulilu' tiKMiiUH*.; ns. a denunemtum of war 
or of wrath * rtteriug boUl dfntinciatiouM 
of ccclesiuhtical error ' Mot ley 4 In AWk 
law, tile act by wliiidi a person who has dis- 
obeyed the cbiii'ge given on letups of horn- 
ing is proelainied outlawed or a reiiel The 
pi'oelaination. before a recent Diligence Act, 
used to lie made hy a mcHsenger-at-arms in 

i ircsencc of two witncHses at tlic cross of 
Odinliiirgh, or tlio market-cross of tlie head 
hiirgli of tlie county within wliich the party 
chargiMi resided 

Denundatiye (de-nutTsi-at Iv or de-nun'- 
shi-at-iv), a i'artakiiig of the i'haracter of 
a denunciation : deiiuncmtory, prone to de- 
imiiciation; ready to denounce. 'The cla- 
morous, the idle, and tiic ignorantly denun- 
eUtUor ' Farrar. 

Denunciator (de-iniiVsi-at-i^r or do-min'shi- 
at-^'i'). n 1, lie tlnit denounces; one who 
pnhlislies or prix'lnnns, es|H>eially inteiuied 
evil; one who (liveateiis i i hie who lays 
an information i\gaiiist another. 

Tlif* tUnuorMtor ilm-s imt in.ikr hiiii'ielf a party in 
as tlif .11 tiisoi dues Ayftff*'. 

Xtoundatory Ole min'si a-to-ri or de-min'- 
ihi-n-to ri), a Kcladng to or implying do- 
nimclatiou, coutuining a putdic throat, com- 
iniimtiiry, * IDs talk tiad hccii pungent and 
dnnunrintort/ ' (innijr Fltot, 

Deny (dO-nn. rt pret *V pp drnird: ppr. 
tirnyiny \Vt dthiier; \, dnn’yo tfr. iiitens , 
and nryo, to say no. which I'ott regards ns 
formed fiiim are. nor | 1 To contratlict; to 
gainsay: to declare a statement or position 
not to be true We den// what aiiotlier says, 
or we deny a pmixisifion We dmo the 
trutli of an assto'tion.or the assertion Itself 
2. To ivfiise to gmnt: as. we asked for Iiread, 
and the man druird us it 

Ikotfd Ins lif.irl Ills dtsirest wish Teonysitu 

8. Not to afford, to withhold 

Who fiiuls not I'rinuiciKi!; nil good and wise. 

Alike 111 what hr tfivcs, and wh.it tfeuur f Ai/r. 

1 lure not, 1 ‘orliine, wh.il von inr Arny 
You cannot roh inc t>f tree Nature s araic 

/'^OfNOIN. 

4 To disown; to refuse^ or ncgleet to ac- 
knowletlgo. not to confess; to disavow, to 
rwjeet 

Here's a villain that would fare me down . that 
I did dtH.v iny wift- and i laid AAoA 

He thiit dtHitth iiir licfore men. hlMll be- 
fore the angels of (,od. l.uke kti o. 

1 had well hoped thou wonld'st haic rA'wiA/ Heat- 
ritr that 1 might have cudgelled ihce out of thy 
Mitgle hfr. MtiA 

At To eolitravtict; to repel 

Tliat I can 4*Hy by u ciri uiust.inie SKuk 


—To deny one’e ttelf, to doclino the gratifi- 
cation of appetites or desires; to refrain 
from; to abstain; as, the temperate man efr- 
nies himeelf the free use of spirituous li- 
quors; I deny myeelf the pleasure of your 
ctmipaiiy.-.SYN. To contradict, gainsay, dis- 
allow, rafuse, withhold, disavow, disclaim, 
renounce, abjure. 

Deny (dc-ni'). ® » I- T« answer in the nega- 
tive, to ref list.*; not to cuiiipl}'. 

If proudly he dtny. 

Let better counsels lie hu guidos. Chaptnan. 

2 To rejetd; in refuse. 

They never wear 

l»escrvetl f.ivotin, that dt'ity to take 
When they .tre oflered freely y FMcher. 

Densrln^rly (de-nring-li), adv. Ill It manner 
iiniicutiiig denial. 

How hard you look and how denytnstyi Tennyson. 

DeobStruct (dc-ob-striiktO, O.t. IL. de, and 
otiKtruo, to stop-- ob, in the way of. and 
Mtivto, to pile.] To remove oiistructioiis or 
impediinents to a jiassagc; to clear from 
uiiytliiug tliat hinders the passage tif Hiiids 
ill the ]iroper duets of the body; as, to de- 
obetraet the pores or liicteals. 

Deobstruent (dc-<ib'sti‘u ent), a In med. 
removing oiistnictions ; having power to 
clou* or open the natural ducts of the fluids 
and secretions of the body; resolving visci- 
dities, apericiii 

DeobBtruent (dG ob^stni-mt). n. In nml 
a mcdndiie which I'cmoves obstructions ami 
upcMis titc natural passages of the liimis of 
the liody, as the pores and lacWat vessels; 
an aperient, as, calomel is a powerful dcob- 
Htruent. 

Deoculate (de-ok'u-lat). v.t. fb. dc, priv., 
and ornhiM, an eye J To deprive of eyes oj* 
eye-sight; to blind. Lamh. (Ludicrous ] 

Deodand (de'd-dandX n. (L. Deo dandne, to 
bcgive.n toDod 1 Fomierly. in E-nylinh law, 
a personal cliattel which had been the im- 
mediate occasion of the tleath of u ratiomd 
creature, and for tliiit reason given to (jod. 
that is. hirfeitud to the king to Ih; applied 
to pious uses and distriiuited in films l»y his 
high ulnioiicr Tims, if a cart ran over a 
man and killed him. the cart w'as by law 
forfeited us a deodand ITie cixiwn, how- 
ever, most freiiuently grnnteu the right to 
dcodaiids, within certain limits, eitlicr to 
iiidividimls, for an estate of inheritance, or 
us annexed to lumts Deodands were abol- 
islu'd in 184(1 

bnr lovt’ shouhl like a deotiund 

.Still f.itl ti> the owner of th« land ttndWras 

Deodar (de-o-dilr'), n fHkr devadant, tliat 
is, divine tri*e.] In India, a W'oni applied to 
diflferfuit trees, principally of the nat order 
t'oniferaj, according as they are, at the jiar- 
ticuiar place, held sacred by the Hindus 
In Kuniaon this name is given to the Cedrm 
Dewlara, nearly related to the cellar of 
Lebanon, and has iH'come its popular name 
ill this country At Simla the natiie is given 
to tile Cupr(')tt.ue torvlwtn. 

Deodate (dc'o-dat), a |L Deo datum, K\vvxi 
to (toiI. ] A gift or offering to Uod; a thing 
otteivd in the iianic of <}oU 

Of (his sort, whatsoever their rorbau inntaiued, 
wiierem th.it lilessed willow's was 1.1111 up 

HooJi'ft 

Deodorant (dG-O'dGr-unt), n. A deodorizer 
(which sec) 

Itoodorigatlon (d6-6'dGr-l7<a''8hon). n I'he 
act or process of corivcting or removing 
any foul or noxious effiuvia thixuigli chemi- 
eal or otlier ngeiicy, as h> quiekliine, chlo- 
I'iile of lime. A'c 

Deodorice (de-tVder-ix). V t pix>t dr pp dc- 

otion^t’d; |)pr drtHlorLfny llTctlx dc.priv , 
ami tnlf'i t:e (which see) ] To deprive of 
otlour or smell, especially of fetid odour re- 
sulting from impurities: to disinfect; as. 
clittivoal or (|uicklinic deodoriser night soil 
Deodorizer (de-6'dGr-i/.-^rX n That which 
deprives of odunr; siieciflcally, a substance 
ubich has the power of destroying fetltl 
effluvia, as chlorine, chloride of zinc, nitrate 
of lead. <Ve 

Deoneratet (de-onVr atX t>.( fL dermrro, 
droneratum, to dishiirtheii -de. prlv , and 
onero, to burthen, from omi», onerie, a bur- 
then 1 To iinloail. 

Deontologlcal (de-<in'to-lo"Jik-al). a. Re- 
lating to deoiitulogy. 

DeontologlBt (de-on-tol'o-jistX »*. One 
versed in deontology 

Deontology (dG-ou-to1'o-jiX n [Clr dean, 
i>pr ncut t>f del, it belioves. that which is 
binding or right, and loyos. discvuirse 1 The 
science of tluty, a trnu assigned hy the fol- 
lowers of Jeremy Henthani to their own 


I doctrine of ethics, which is founded on the 
! principle of Judging of actions by their ten- 
; dency to promote happiness. 
Deopereiuate (de-d-per1cu-latx a. in bot. 
a term applied to mosses when the oiiercu- 
luni does not separate spoiitaueoiisly from 
the spore-cases. 

DeoppUate (de-oi/pi-latx v.t [L. de, priv., 
and oppilo, oppilatum, to block uj), from 
op, for ob, in the w'ay of, and pilo, pHatum, 
to press close ] To fix*e fnun obstructions; 
to clear a passage. [Rare. ] 

Deoppilation (de-op'iii.la"shon), n. The 
removal of obstructions. [Rare.] 
DeoppUative (de-op'pi-iat-ivX a. Deobstru- 
eni; aperient. [Rare.] 

Deoppilative (de-op'pi-lat-iv), n. A medi- 
cine to clear obstructions [Rare ] 
Deoxdinatlon t (dt-or'diii-a"shonX n. [L. de, 
jiriv., and ordinatio, a setting in order, ar- 
rangement. Nee Ordination.] Disorder. 
‘Kxcess of riot and deot dination.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

DeOBCUlatet (de-os'ka-lat), c L [L deosett- 
lor.deuKCiilatue, to kiss wiimily -dc. iiitens. , 
and oeculor, to kiss. Nee OSCULATE.] To 
kiss. 

DeOBCUlation t (de-os^ku-lu^shoii), n. A 
kissing. 

Deoxidate ((le-ok^sid at), v.t pret. A pp. 
deoxidated; piu*. deuxidatiny [Prefix de, 
jiriv , mill oxidate, from Or oxyr, acid.] To 
ticpnve of oxygen, or reduce from tlie statu 
of mi oxide. 

Deoxidation (de-r)k'8id'a"Bhon), n Tlie act 
or process of reducing from tlie state of an 
oxide 

Deoxidization (de-ok'sid-iz-a^shon), n. De- 
oxnliitioii. 

Deoxidize (de-ok'sid-i/.). v t pret. & pp. de- 
ouitliZ'ul; p]tr deoriduiny To deoxidate. 

Deoxidizement, DeoxidiBement (de-ok'- 

sid-iz-inent). n Deoxidation: tlie chemical 
)>ioccss of tlic abstraction of oxygen. A 
compound of a mctnl may, for instmice, in 
many cases be deoxidized by heating it ivith 
cniiton or in a strenin of h>drogcn gas, in 
which case it is sulijccted to the process of 
deoxidation, and the metal set free 
Deoxygenate (dc-ok'si-jcn-ai), r t. pret. & 
pp iJvo.ryycnaled ; ppr deox yye oat tny. \l)e 
and oxyyenate,] To dci>n\c ot ox.igeii 
Deoxygenation (deok'si jcn-iV'shon), «. 
The act or operation of depiiimg of oxy- 
gen 

Depalnt (de-panP). »' t [Fr, di^peiodre, de- 
jH‘int—de, and jx'indre, L pinyere, to paint.] 

1. To imint, to picture; to represent in 
colours, as liy painting tlic resemblance of. 

Anri di) unuiilini' worship to the s,iint, 

Thtit on Ills hhield depmuted he liul sec Sprmtr. 

2. To describe, us in words 

In n few wonls you sh.dl see the tiaturt of iiiaiiy 
iiH'iiiorabic prrbuiis atpntnfet/. tl.'iitnd 

:i To mark with, tu* ns with, colour; ti» stain 
•Silver drops her veriiicil cheeks depaint' 
Fairfax 

Depaintert (dc-pant'GrX n. A iMiinter. 
Depart (ile-piti’t'). V i [Fr. deportir de, 
and partir, to separate; J’r dejmitir, .Sp. 
departtr. Nee, I'.VRT | 1 To go or move 
from: used absolutely or with ./rom before 
the i)l:ice or object left. 

He that h.ilh no jitnnincli to this fieht, 
i.et him tiep%trt Sha/t 

Depart /tom me, yc cursed, into everlasting fire 
M,tt xsv 4>. 

2 To go from; to leave; to desist, as fi'om 
u iiractice; to forsake, to ubaiidon 
lit (.liMvrd imlo the sms of JcrolH).im, hr dep.ittid 
not ihrri.lrom 2 Ki 111 1 

J\p,tt't from evil, and do good, serk pi.ur, .uid 
purMie it I's xxxiv 14 

8 To leave; ti» deviate from; to forsake; 
not to adhere to or follow , as, we eannot 
depart from our rules. 

1 have not departed from thy judgments. 

1 ^ cxix t02 

4. To desist; to leave; to abandon; as, he 
would not dejHtrt from his purimse, resolu- 
tion. or deniaiul - 5 To pass away; to lie 
lost, to perish, to viuiish. 

! The glory is departed from Israel i Sam. iv ai. 

' 0. To die: to decease; to leave this world 

' Lord, now irttest thou thy servant depart in |ieace. 

according to thy word Luke ii 29. 

7. To cease. 

Thr prey departeik not Nah. in. 1 

8. To deviate; to vary. 

If the pUn of the convention be found to depart 
from republican pnnciples. Atadtsan. 

9. Ill law, to deviate fitnn the title or de- 


Fate. fAr, fat, fall; luG. met. liBr; pine, pin; ndte. not. move; ifibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Sc. ley. 
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fence in pleading. —To depart withj to part 
with; to give up; to yield; to reeigu. 

Faith, sir, 1 CiUi hardly depart with ready money 
B. yonson. 

Stn. To leave, retire, go, desert, apostatise 
deviate, vary, decease, die. 

Depart (de-part'), v t l To leave; to retin* 
from, as, to tUfpart this life/ * Ere I depart 
his liouseZ Shak ‘To depart Roine.'^ li 
Joiuton, 

• Vour answer, sir '->Sh<ill I depart a spot 
1 thus detestt • Oh, nnserabtr lot ! ’ Crabbe 

2. t [In this and next sense equivalent to de- 
part 1 To divide or separate ; to part th(»- 
rouglily. ‘ Which Sevenie now from Logris 
doth depart ’ Spenser. The marriage ser- 
vice, in the ancient prayer-books (»f the 
Church of England, had, • till deatii us de- 
part/ or ‘till alimony or death us departs.' 
which has l)oen corrupted into, ‘ till death 
118 do part ' Compare Uudibras iii. 3.-— 

Uefore they settle tlu'ir ImiuIs .ind hearts 
Till alitnotiy or death depart i 

3 t To divide into parts or shares. 

Depart t (de-piirt/), w. 1 The act of gointr 
away: death 


from; vanished; dead. —2. With the deftiiite 
article, need as a noun for a dead person. 
‘The departed' is equal to the term 'the 
defunct.* ‘the deceased.* 

Departer (dd-part'Ar), n. l. One who de- 
parts.— 2. One who refines metals by sepa- 
ration. 

Departing (dfi-ptlrt^ing). n. Reparation. 

‘ Like life and death s demrting.' Shak. 
Departition t (d^-part-rshon), n. The act 
of dividing; separation. Chaucer. 
Department ( de-part 'meutl, n [Fr. de- 
jHxrtement See DKPART ] l.t The act of 
departing ; departure - 2 t A se))nrutioM nr 
division.— 3. A division »»f territory; one of 
tile provinces nr districts into which a 
country is divided f»*rgi»ver!micntal or other 
pnrpose.s: ns. tiw dejHtrtments ol France.- - 
4 A sepnnite allotment or branch of busi- 
ness . a distinct province, in which a class 
of dnlies are allotteil ti> a particular m*r- 
MUi . a distinct luanch. as of science. <Ve ; 
as, tile home secretary's de^mrtment ; the 
treasiir} dejnirtment ; the department of 
natural histor>'. 

luirli (Dante and Milton) in his own department is 
iiK onipai.-ilile, Mamuiay, 


How ram St thou by this ring? at my depart 
I gave this uiUo Jiili.i. Shak 

2 Division . separation, as of a compound 
substance into its elements 'Water of de 
paii.' Jlaron 

iMpartablel (de-p(irt‘a-bl), a. Divisible. 

1 he klugduiii shiili go to the issue fciiuilo: it shall 
not be depat table .iiiioiigsl daughters It non 

Departed (de-piirt‘ed), p and a. 1 Done i 


A h.'uidsnmc pKitr of ground glass in one door 
dirests sou 'To the Counting lioiisr.* another to 
• 1 he llottle I'^epartmenl,' A third to 'The Wlioles.ile , 
l^efxitttnent' lhikrn\ 

Departmental (de part men t-id). a i ivi - ; 
tiuiiiiig to u departnieiit or tiivisiou. us of a . 
country 

'1 he g.iiiie pUyed bv the l\evnhitioiii.st.s in i78</ w ilh | 
respect to the rretuli gu.ir>ts of the unh.ippy king ! 
wail now pLtyed against the ii'c/iirriMeMni' guards | 

}tut ke I 
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2 Df or pertaining to a denartnient or 
branch, ns of a bustness, public otfioe. and 
the like. ‘ The potty details of deparhnental 
business.* Sir E. S. Creasy. 

Departure (de-pttrt^ar), n. l. The act of 
going away ; a moving from or leaving a 
place; as. h departure fnuu Loudon 'De- 
parture from this happy place.’ DUtm.— 
2. Death; decease; removal from the present 
life. 

The time of my departure is .« h.iud v Tim. Iv. 6. 

3 A forsaking; nbaudoniucnt ‘The fear of 
the Lord ami departure from evil ' Tillot- 
son -4 Deviation, as from a standard, rule, 
or plan; idiandoiinieiit. as of a purpose; as, 
a departure from a punaise ' Any de/air- 
ftirc from a national staiidnrtl ’ /'irKCoff.— 
fi. Ruin: destruction Ezek xwi is ti (The 
act of seiuiratmg or putting an ay. as by 
divorce, separation: divorce 'No other 
remedy. . . but absolute (fcparfaic ' MUton. 
7 In nariffatiou, (a) the distance of two 
places on the same parallel, counted in 
miles of tlie eipiator; the distance in nnuti* 
cat miles u Inch a vessel has sailed to the 
cast or to the west of the meridian from 
which she started, (h) 1'lie bearing or posh 
tion of an object from wliicli a vessel coni- 
nienccR lier dead rec'koniiig. H In law, the 
dcHiM'tioii of tlic ground nliieh a jairty has 
taken in his antecedent ]deiuUng.aiiil resort 
to another - Syn. Wiilidriiwal, deviation, 
abaiidonnicnt, exit, decease, deal)) 

Depasoentt (de-pas'ent), (t [L dejiascens, 
depuseeiitis, ppr of depaseor. to feed upon, 
to consiiiuc de. iiitetis , and pasetrr, to feed.] 
Feeding giveilily. Bailey 
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ADDITIONAL WOEDS AND ADDITIONAL MLANINGS AND EXILANATIONS. 


Cross re.ferenees are to artirles iu the body o/ the work unle^ts where the Supplement is expressly rtjmed to. 
Additions to artirles are matked [add.] 


Abactinal (nb-nk'tin-al). a. [L. ah. from, 
and Gr aktis, aktinoh, a ray.) In zool. 
pertaining to that iiart of a radiate aiiimul 
which IN away from tlie part whence the 
rays radiate, or away from or opposite to 
the iiiouUi; aboral ‘The ahoral or uhaetinal 
area ' Agassiz. 

Abalone (Hl>-a-l<Vne). n [A apanisli word 1 
A name for marine bIipUs found on the 
Pacific coast of tiie rnited States, belong- 
ing to tlio family of H iliotidw oi ear-shells, 
and yielding motlier-of-peaii used for or- 
namental or other purposes. 

Abaxlal. Abazlle (ab-ak'si-al. ab-ak'sil), a 
[Prefix aft, and axis.\ Not In tlie axis; spe- 
cifically. In hot. applied to the embryo when 
out of the axis of the seed Balfour 
Abeoedaxy (a-lnj-se'da-ri), » A first princi- 
ple or element; rudiment. ‘ Such rudiments 
or abecedaries ' Fuller [Rare) 
Ahfff gft pAala t (a-bt'6-jen"e-siHt), n Maine as 
Ab^iogentsf 

AbiOffanetiC (a-bro-Jen'et"ik). a Of, per- 
taiiimg to. or produced by abingeiiesis 
AWOganettcally (c-bro-jeu -et’ik-al-li). ode 
In an aldogenetic maimer. JSney Brit 
AbUMeniSt (a-bi-ojVn-ist), n A believer ill 
the doctrine of abingeiiesis; an abiogenesist 
AbiOfany (a-bl-oi'en-i), n Marne as Abiit- 
aeneeis. 

Ablrritata (ab-lr'ri-tat). v.t. pret. dr pt». ab 
irritated; ppr, abirritating, f Prefix ab, and 
irritate.} In med to deaden or lessen irri- 
tability in; to diminish, as the vital phe- 
nomena of the tissues, to debilitate 
AblrrltAtlTa (ab iFn-tat-lvX a. In med. 
tending to abirritate. 


Ablegata (ul/lcg-at), n. fPnrflx ah, and le- 
gate. \ In the li Vath. Ch a special legate 
or commissiotier charged with conveying 
ins insignia of office to a newly appointed 
enidinat or other dignitary 

Abnormally (ab-noi mal-ii), ado. In an 
abiioiiital niuniiei ; in a iiiaiiuer out of the 
usual or natural course 

Abolitlonlze (ali-o-li'slion-iz), v t. 'Po Im 
hue with the doctiines or principles of an 
abolitionist. {Rare J 

Aborigine (ab o-nj'in e). a (An irregular 
form i One of the alaingiiies of a pi.iee, an 
aboriginal ' An aborvjine of the luaiiilauii.' 
ll F Burton. 

Aborticide (a-liort'i-aid). n [L. abortus, an 
untimely birth, and ecedo, to kill ) In ob- 
stetrics, tlie destruction ol a inonstioiis 
fetus ill tile uteius. feticide 

Abrogative (airio ga-tiv) a. [See abro- 
(iATK I 'l••n•lln^ to abrogate; capable of 
abrogating or annulling. 

Abiey-bOOkf Oib'se-liok) n [That is, an a & 
c iNiok ) A primer, wliieb sometimes in- 
cluded a cateebism. 

Am) iheii t ome« anvwrr like an abtry boak Shak 

AbslntbiC <ab sin'thik), a Of iir |jertainlng 
to aiminthiiim or wonnwood, or to an acid 
obtained fiom it 

Absolutist (ab'sfi-lfit-ist), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to alMKilutism; despotic; absoliitistic 

All these ttiinv' were odious to the ni<< v'overning 
cUsws of Franur tlicir sfdrit WM ahxolutiU, •-rcle- 
siAsttcal, and ititlitary. yahn .Morley 

Abstaint (ab-stan*), vA. To hinder; to ob- 
struct; to debar; to cause t«i keep away 


from. 'Abstain men from mairying ' Mil- 
ton. 

Academicism (ak n dem'i-sizm), tt 'J'hc sys- 
tem or mode of tenebing at an iicadeniy; an 
iicademicni imiiiiicrism, os of painting. 

Academics (ak-n-ilem'iks), n. The Platonic 
ptiiloHopliy; Piatonisin. 

Acaroid (ak'a roid), a. |L aearus. a nilto. 
.See ACARIDA ill Diet.) Pertaining to tlie 
mites, or acari. Aearoid gum or renin, a 
reddish resi.i tbnt exudes from tiic Aiistru- 
liaii grass-trees and is used in the composi- 
tion of varnishes, Ac., and also in iiiedicine; 
Uotaiiy Hay resin. 

Accad (ak'ad). n. ]. A member of one of 
the primitive races of Ifnbylonla, one of the 
dominant race at tlic time to wblcii the 
earliest conteniporaneoiiK records reach 
liack. This race is believed to iinve )«c- 
longecl to till* 'J'lirnninii family, or to have 
been at any rate non-Memitic. Also written 
Akkad. 

The Ac'adiii, or Accads. were 'tin* Highlanders* 
who had drscriiilrd from the tnoiinlaiiious region of 
M.im on tlir- r.ist. and it was )<■ them that the Ahhv 
nans ascrilied tiir origin of Cliaitlcan riviliaation and 
wriiing. A. H. Sayce. 

2 The language of this race ; Accadiaii 
Accadlan (ak kft'di-an). a Itelonging to 
tlie Accads or primitive Inhabitants of Ha- 
bvl'mia Also written Akkadian. 

Acesdian (ak-ka‘di-an), n. 1. An Accad. -«• 
2. 'I'lie language of the Accads, a nnn-Metni- 
tic and jirobalily Turanian speecii spoken in 
anoeiit Babylonia previously to the later 
and better Known Semitic dialect of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. A kindred dialect, 


cb, chain; 6b, Sc. loch; '»,yo; J,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, tiny; VB, fhen; th, Chin; w, teig; wh, ichig; th. azure.- See Kky. 
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the Sumerian, aeems to have been in use at 
tile same time iu Babylonia 
Accentuate, V.t. Ladd.J To lay stress upon; 
to emphasize; to give prouiinence to; to 
mark as of importaiiue ; as, lie aeeentuaUd 
tile views of the party on this question. 

Accipltral (ak-sip'i-tral), a. Cf or pertain- 
ing to tile Accipitres or birds of prey; hav- 
ing tlie character of a bird of prey. *(>f 
temper most aeeipUrah hawkish, aquiline, 
not to say vulturish.’ Carlyle. 

Acclamator (ak'kla-tna-t^ri, n One who 
expresses Joy or applause by acclamation. 

* AeclaniatorH who had filled . . . the air 
with ‘ Vive le R»>y/’ Enelyn. 

Accrementltlal(ak'kre-men-t!"shal). a. In 
biul. of or pertaining to tlie process of accre- 
mentition. Sue next art. 

Accrementition (ak'krc men-tr'shon), n. 
iFrom L accr«»co. See Aooick.sck in Dirt 1 
In b/al. tiiu process of producing or de- 
veloping a new inrlividiiai liy tiie growth, 
extension, and separatiuii of a part of tlie 
liarent; geraiiiatioii 

ACCUmuUttor, n. (add. | 1 In same 
as CoiiUctuiitr The iianie is now especial ly ap- 
plied to a kind of iiatterv devised liy M. ('ani- 
itleFauro, by means of wliicli electric energy 
can lie stored and rendeied portable. Eaeli 
battery forms a eylindncal leaden vessel, 
coiitaiiiiiig alternate slieets of iiiutullic lead 
and mliiiiJtii wrapped in felt and rolled into 
a spiral wetted with acidulated water. On 
being eharged with electricity the energy 
may lie sioied till required for um‘.- 2. In 
hydraul an iqqiuratus used in eoiinection 
wuli water-pressure macliinery for tile 

C iirpose of uquuii/iiig iiressnre or acciimu- 
itiiig energy to he used intermittently, for 
sliort periods, at a iiuriibur of different 
points Jteoiislsts of a tall vortical cylin- 
der fitted with a solid ram loaded with 
weiglits necessary for tlie desired pressure. 
Water Is forced into the cylinder liy means 
of a iMinqiiiig engine till the rum is at the 
top of Its stroke, when a catch arrangement 
■tops the engine. When water is taken to 
work inactiiiiory tlie ram of tiie accumula- 
tor descends, and the engine rucominuiieos 
work, uimI Hiipfilies the cylinder with a 
ipiiintity of waU*r eiiuiil to that ex]iciide.d. 
Accuse (ak khz'), v.t. [add | 1 To indicate; 
to evince, to show; to itianifest. [A French 
idiom.) 

Ani|>lii.thi>i aiiswftretl . with sui It cxr ti&iiig him. 
sell tliiit mure .mil mure ao u-tfd his love tu Philo- 
< Ir.i .Sir /’ 

Acetylene (a sel'i-len), n. ( From acetyl. | A 
hydrocarlion a colourless gas whiidi 

forms ex))losive eonipounds with certain 
nioiiils (ns copjier and silver) and inetiillic 
htiiis, mill alsii with nir when in proportion 
of one volume to nine of air. It is now used 
ns an illiiiiiinaiit, licing easily made with 
citlciiiiii cal hide and water. 

AollOlla(a-kiVli a), n. (Qr. a, priv., and 
hile. I 111 pathol want of bile; adellcieuey 
of bile. 

Addle (a-sid'ik), a 1. Pertnliiing to an acid; 
acid. - 2 t'Oiitainiiig a lurgtt nniouiit of an j 
acid constituent, as, an acidic ruck-, that is 
one coiitniniiig a large anioniit of silica. 
AddlftC (as-ld-irik). rt 1 From aeaiify J Pro- 
ducing acidity or an acid; iiculifying 
Addulentta-sid ii-lent), a. (See AoipulaTE, 
Aril»ri.ors ) Being somewhat acid or sour; 
cross; tart, pt<evish. * Anxious acidulent 
fu»*e.' Carlyle. 

Adenige (a se-i'i -aj). »» [Fr. acirr, steel | A 
process by \ihioh an engraved copper-plate 
or an electrotype from an engraved jdate 
of stetd or copper has a Him of iron depos- 
ited oviM* Its surface hy elcetncit>, in order 
to propM't the engraving from wear in 
printing. Hy this means an electrotype of 
a fine cngniviiig which, if printed directly 
from the copper, would not yield fuKigooit 
impressions, caii lie made to yield :t0oo or 
more. Whenever the Him of iron tiecoines 
fs) worn ns to reveal any part of the copper 
nnderneath, it is reniovt'd and a fresh coat 
liig lieposiied. and in this wav as ninny ns 
HH.(HH) good iinpressions have been printed 
from the electrotype tif a iliiely-eiigrared 
plate. 

Acouctlcally (a-kous'tik-al-U). adv In an 
acoustic inannor; in relation to or in a 
maiineradapted to acoustics. Tytulall 
Acrcophagy. Hame ns Akrenphayy. 
Acritocbromacy (akri-to-krtViiia-si). n. 
lOr aknU)*, not distinguishing, and 
cArdimi, colour.) liiaiulity to distinguish 
accurately between colours; colour-bliiid- 
neta. 


AcrltOfdiroiliatic (ak'ri-t0-kr6-]nat"ik), a. 
Pertaining to acrituchromacy; colour-blind. 
AorolMltlC(ak'r6-bat-ik). a. Of or pertaining 
to an acrobat or his performance ; as, aero- 
batic feats; aerobatic entertainments. 
Aerology (ak-rol'o-ji). n. Same as Aero- 
phony. 

Acronyctoufl (ak - r& • nik ' tus), a. Same as 
Acrotiyc. 

AcropAOXiy (ak-rof'o-ni). n. (Gr. akros, at 
the end or top, and phone, sound ] The 
using of a rude representation or figure of 
an olijet't to stand for the first letter or 
syllalde of the name of the object, as in the 
development of alphaVietic writing from 
hieroglyphics 

AcrOBpore (ak'rO-spTjr), n. lOr. akros, at the 
jioint, and epora, seed.) Ill bot. the ifruit of 
It fungus developed at the apex or extrem- 
ity of tlie sporopliore. 

AcrotlBin (ak'ro-tizm), n. fUr. a, priv., and 
krotoM, H heating ] in tried, an absence or 
weakness of the pulse. 

Actable (uki'a-id), a Capable of being acted 
or ]ierforiiied; practically possible. 

Is luiktfil truth nciahlt in true life* TenHy\on. 

Actinal (ak'tin-al), a. fOr. akti», aktinon, 
a ray.) In zoid. iiertaiiiing to that part of a 
radiate animal where the rays originate or 
diverge ; oral or jicrtaining to the mouth 
Aotinology (ak-ti-nol'o-ji). n. |Clr. akti^, 
aktuioe, a ray. and logos, a discourse 1 'J'liat 
liraiich of science which investigates tlie 
power of Uie rays of the sun to cause chemi- 
cal action. 

Acttnoxnorpblc, ActInomorpbouB (ak'tin- 
b-mor"flk. ak'tiii-6-mor"ftiB), a |Gr aktis, 
aklinos, a ray, and morjihe, form.J In hot. 
said of flowers that can he cut vertically 
into similar halves, in two or more planes 
ActiX10pb0r0UB(nk-ti-iioror uh),(i. [Qr.a 4rf ts, 
aktiuoH, a ray, nml pherb, 1 carry ] Having 
ray-like s])iiies 

ActlonleSB (ak'shon-les). a 1. Without 
aetioii; sluggihli; inactive -2 X'liflt to be 
made the subject of a legal action; not 
iietioiiatde. 

Actual (ak'td-al), n. Something actual or 
real ' Not . . actuals, hut only Egyptian 
budget estimaU>s ' Fortnightly Jteo. 
Actualist (uk'tii-al-ist), /( One who deals 
with nctutt)iti(‘8 opposed to idcriliKf. Grate. 
Acturlence (ak-tu n-ens), n. [From aet, and 
1/m, tlie termination of Latin desiderative 
verbs.] A desire for action. J. Grate. 
(Hare.) 

AcupreBB (ak'u-jires), vt. In snry to stop 
hnniorrhage In by means of acupressure. 
Adaxnantoid (ud-a-maiit'oid). n. IGr. ada- 
nias, adarnantvs, (he dianiomi, and eidas, re- 
semldaiice ] A crystal rharai'terized hy being 
bounded by fort> -eight e(]ual triangles. 
Ade6m<a-deni').i* f. |L atfiiiuj, to take away.] 
In law, to withdraw, revoke, or take away, 
as a grant, a legacy, or the like 
Adeap (a-depO, adr. Deeply * We shout so 
adeep down creation’s profound.’ E. E. 
liratening. (Rare J 

AdenopllOroUB(ad-e-nnfor'US),a. [Or aden, 
a gland, and vhero, tu bear.] In zool. and 
bat licarliig glands 

Adlapborist (ad-i-af'o-rist), n [Or. adia- 
phara, iiiditfereiit or iioii-essentlal things ] 
A follower of Melanchthon in the sixteenth 
century, who maintained that, in matters 
imliHerent, charity was to he preferred to 
iiiiifonnity. and that oliedieiice was due to 
the imperial power. The Adiaphonsts alsu 
accepted the interim of Charles V. Bee In- 
terim. 2 

AdlapborlstlC (nd’i-af-fi-ris"tik). a. Of fir 
perliiiniiig to the Adiiiphorists, or to the 
coiitrovcrHies l»ctwe*-n the followers of Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon. 

AdipsoUB (a-dip'MiH). a [Gr a, priv., and 
dtjtsa, thirst J Tending to quench thirst, as 
certain fruits 

Adjutator (ad'JO-ta-Ulr). n. [L. adjuto, to 
assist.] See Auitator, 2 
AdmlBBlTe (nit niis'iv), a Having the na- 
ture of an admission; coiitaliiiiig an admis- 
sion or ackiiowledgmeiit. ' Mure aUrnissive 
ttian excusatory ' Lamb 
Admittedly (ad-mit ed-li), aifr. By general , 
admission or acknowledgment; confessedly. 

* Acts of piu-liaiiieut admittedly rather wise.* 
Carlytf. 

AdmonitOrlal(ad-mon'i-td"ri-aI), a. Having 
the lunnner of an admonitor; reproving; 
admonishing. 

Mi« To* , . . hsi acquired an ai/mitnt/mat 
tone, and a habit of improving fiOMUig i>i i..i-.inn^ 

/>t. ienr. 


AdonlB (a-dd'nis), n. A kind of wig formerly 
worn. 

He puts on a fine flowing adonis or white periwig. 

Graves. 

Adoptability (a-dopt'a-biri-ti). n. The state 
of iieing adoptable; tlie capability of being 
adopted; also, that which can be adopted 
or made use of. * Tlie select adoptabilities.' 
Carlyle. 

Adoptable (a-doptVbl), a. Capable of, fit 
for, or worthy of lielng adopted. • The Li- 
turgy or adoptable and generally adopted 
set of prayers.' Carlyle. 

Adoral (ad-o'ral), a. [L. ad, near, and os, 
oris, the month.] In zool situated at or 
near the mouth : opposite of aboral. —-Hence 
the adv. Adorally. 

Adoratory (a-dor'a-to-ri), n. Aplaceofador> 
atioii or worship; a church or chapel. 
Southey. 

AdBignmeation, n. [add.] An additional 
signification. 

And in this opinion (viz. th.'it tliere is no eulstgnifi- 
eafioM nf tiiaiiner or tunc in thnt uhith is called the 
inciicative tiinud, no adsisnifiaition of time in that 
whii-h IS called the prcheiit participle) 1 niii neither 
new iiur singular. Horne looke. 

Adunc, Aduncal, Aduncate (a-dungk'. 
a-dun^kal, a-duiig'kat), a. Same as 
adtntcous. 

Adusk (a dusk'), a. or ado. In the dusk or 
twilight; dark. "Fo die and leave the world 
adusk.' E. B. Erowturtg [Rare.] 
Adverbiallze (ad-verb'i-ai-iz). v t. pret. & 
pp. adverbialized •, ppr adoerbializing. To 
render adverbial ; to give the form or force 
of an adverb to; to use as an adverb. 
Adyower (ad-vou'6r), n The owner of an 
advowsuii, a patron. See ADVOWSON. 
Adimamia (nd-i-nami-a), n. [Or. adynamia 
’-a, nut, and dynamis, power.] In med. 
weakness; want of strengtli or power. 
JEdCBOlOgy (e-dc-oro-ji), u. [Qr aidoia, the 
firivy iiarts, and logos, a discourse ] 'J'iiat 
part of medical science which treats of the 
organs of generation; also, a treatise on or 
account of the organs of geiieratitm. 
JEglthOgnatbte (i‘-gi*tbog'ua-th6), n. pi. 
[Or aigithos, a sparrow, and gnalhos, the 
jaw ] In Huxley's clsissiHcatioii of birds, 
drawn from their osseous structure, a sub- 
order of ('arinatw, having tlie liones of the 
palate disposed as iu the spaiTow and other 
jiasserine birds 

JEgithoguathoUB (e-gi-tbog na-tluis), a. Of 
or portamiug tu the iEgitbogiiutliai. 
ASolotroplc (c'o)-o-trofi"ik), a [Qr. aiolos, 
changeful, and trojre, a tiirniiig.J Applied 
to liodies unequally elastic in ditterciit direc- 
tions; opposed to uivtropic. Sir W. Thom- 
son {Lord Kelvin). 

JEonlau (e-O ni-an), a. Pertaining to a>onB 
or ages; eternal, everlasting; eoniaii. 

Diit what interest in Ihc favniir of f >oil can belong 
to falsehood, to in.iliginty. to iiiipuriiv? To invest 
rfirm with uruman privileges is. in elicLt, and by its 
results, to distrust and to insult Ihc IJeily. iivii 
wmild not be evil if it had th.il power of sell-siibsis- 
tfiiLC whii.h is imputed to it in supposing itSicentan 
lite to he i o-eteriial with that winch irowns and 
glurities the good. />e Qurneej/. 

Aerlality (u-e'ri-al"i-ti). n. The state or 
(|uality of being aerial; airiness; unreality. 
i)e Otiineey. 

Aerobian (a 6r-tyi)i-an), a, [Or. a^r, air. and 
bios, life.] Reqiiiiing air in ortler to live; 
ueroliiuiis. Also used us a iioiiii: an ani- 
mal that requires air in order to live 
Aerobic, AeroblouB(u-6r-ol/ik. a-cr-O'bi-us), 
If. Same as Aerobian. 

AerobiOBiB <a'^-0> bi b"8is), n. [Sec AEUO- 
itiAN.] Life depending on air or oxygen de- 
rived from it 

Aeroblotic (u‘£r-d-bi-Qt"ik), a. Pertaining 
to acrobiosis 

AeroklinoBCope (a'*r-d-klin"6-8kftp), n (Or. 
at'r, aerus, air, klinn, I bend or iiirliiic, and 
skofteo, I view.] An apparatus constructed 
to hliuw the direction of the wind iu connec- 
tion with llte barometric pressure. 
Aerophone (a'6r-6-fuii), n [Gr afr, nir, and 
phone, voice ] 1. All iiistriiment iiileniletl 

III reproduce sound w’oves, ns those caused 
by the voice, with givatcr intensity by means 
of a vibrating diaphragm, a cuiTeiit of air 
or steam, and other devices. The human 
Voice baa been rendered audible at great 
distances by such an instrument. --2 An in- 
strument to assist the hearing of deaf per- 
sons. 

Aerophore (a'^r-O-fOr), n. [Or. a€r, air, and 
pher6, 1 carry.] A pttrtable receptacle into 
which vitiated air may be breathed and 
purified by means of chemicals so that it 


ITBte. far. tat, fgll; md, met, h6r; pine, piu; uOte, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. ahuue; y. Sc. fey. 
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iD«y be brMthed a^n; intended to be used 
nnder water, amid amoke, or in aimilar cir- 


cumatancea. 

.AitrqplailA (&'dr-d-pl&n), n. [Fr. airoplane» 
fr. Or. aeroplanot, wandering in air— odr, 
1 ^, and plans, a wandering.] A name for 
a flying-machine, eapecially for one con- 
atmcted to fly on the principle of a kite. 


Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, inventor of the well-known 
Maxim gun. has exhibited his expenmental air-ship 
or flying-machine to the public ; but although the 
apparatus Is a decided step towards the practical 
solution of the problem of flight by means of mechan- 
ism. ft is confessedly but a step It is constructed 
on the airoplane or kite principle, that is to say, a 
plane surface gliding through the atmosphere at a 
certain angle and speed and supported by the resist- 
ance of the air. The afrofiane in this case is 50 feet 
wide and 1400 square feet in surface, having side 
wings each 38 feet wide, &c. 

fVhttaker^s Almanack for iS^i. 


JErOBe (S'rds), a. [L. aeronuM, containing 
braM or copper, from m, ctrin, brass or 
copper.] Having the nature of or resem- 
bling copper or brass; coppery. 

AerOBlderlte (a'dr-6-8ld"6r.it), n. iOr. air, 
air, and sidiros, iron.] An iron meteorite. 
AeroBiderolite (a'6r-d-Bid"6r-o-1!t), ?i. [Gr. 
air, air, ndiros, iron, and lUhos, a stone.] 
A meteor containing both stone and iron. 

jBBtbematOlOgyCes-thfi'ma-toro-li). n. [Gr. 

a perception, and lotjos, diHcourse.] 
The doctrine of the senses, or the apparatus 
of the senses; that part of physiological anat- 
omy which treats of the senses. Dwiffligon. 

ABtheBtOlOgyCdB-the'Bl-or'o-ji), n. lOr. aw- 
ihetis, perception, and Zoj/os, discourse.] The 
doctrine or branch of knowledge concerned 
with the sensations. Dunglison. 

JEBtlieBOdlC (es-thg-sod'ik). a. [Gr. aiathisk, 
sensation, and Aodos, apath.] Capable of con- 
ducting sensation: said of the gray niatU'r 
of the spinal cord, which can convey sensory 
imiiressions to the sensorium though itself 
insensible. 

XBthete(e8'thet).n. One devoted to the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of lesthetins: speciflcally 
applied in a semi-coiiteniptuous way to one 
who carries the cultivation of the sense of the 
beautiful to a ridiculous extent. 

AfHntt ton (af-fl-nl'shou), n. llie state or qua- 
lity of being nfllned; mental affinity or at- 
traction. {Rare.] 

Allow (a-fldO, a. or ado. In a loose, waving 
state; flowing. ‘With gray hair ajlow.’ 
Whittier [Rare.] 

AMoandor, AMkander (af'rik-an-d6r). n. 
A native of Cape Colony or the neighbouring 
regions born of white parents. 

Aftor-dlnner (aft'6r-din-Ar). a. Happening 
or done after dinner; as, an a/ter’dinner 
speech. 

In cfterAinner talk 

Across the walnuts ami the wine. Tennyson, 

After-image (aft'6r-iin-aj), n. The image of 
a bright object still seen when the eye has 
been turned away from it. the oliject having 
left its itnprossiou on the retina 

After-Bhait (aft'6r-shaft), 11 . In omith a 
supplementary or accessory sbiift furnished 
with barbs or fibres, given off at the point 
of junction of the shaft and quill of most 
feathers except those of the wings and tall. 

Ajfaii| [add.] Also pronounced a-gan', at 
least In poetry, as evidenced by following 
passages. 

When she was eased of her pain 
Came the good iunl Athe]st.iiic, 

When her ladyship married again. Thackeray 

O that 't were possible 

After long grief and |)ain 

To (iiid the .inns of my true love 

Round me oiite again I T mnysan. 


deviously deposited on Oie outside of the 
fibre graitualiy penetrates it and becomes 
more firmly attached. 

Agmatology (ag-ma-tol O-JI), n fOr. agma, 
agmatoa, a fracture, and logon, a discourse ] 
In 9 urg. that department of the science 
which treats of fractures. 

Agao^te. Agmlxiated (ag'mln-at, ag'min- 
at-ed), a. [L. agmen, aamtnts, a crowd, a 
band.] Crowdeu; closely packed: specifi- 
cally applied in anat to certain glands or 
follicles in the small intestine. Called also 
Payer' a C^nde. 

AgnA. Agnff (a-graT), n. IFr. 
hook, a olasp. 8ee aggrappe-s in Diet.] A 
■ort of clasp ot hook ‘ An agrafe set with ! 
briUlanU.' Sir W. Seott. 


Braided tresses, and cheeks of Uoom, 
maroond agri^and foam-white plume. 


landar. 


AgnMdh (a-gr^l-a), n. JGr. o. prlv., and 
gra^d, to describe, to write.] In patkid. a 
form of aphasia, in which the patient is un- 
able to express ideas by written signs. See 
Aphasia in Supp. 

AgrlmenBor (ag-rl-men'sor), n. [L.. from 
ager, a field, and memor, a measurer, from 
iMtior. me/MUff, to measure.] A measurer 
of land; an ancient Roman land-surveyor. 

Agrin (a-grin'), a. or adv. In the act or 
state of grinning; on the grin. *Hi8 visage 
all agrin ' 7'ennyam. 

AgXlolOglBt (ag-ri-oro-jist), n [Or. agrios, 
pertaltiuig to a wild state, and logoi, a dis- 
course. ] Ono who mokes a comparative 
study of human customs, especially of the 
customs of man in a rude or uncivilized 
state. Max Muller. 

AgriOlORF (ng-ri-oro-ji), ti. fSee Aoriolo- 
GIST.] comparative study of the cus- 
toms of man in his natural state. 

Agronomial (ag-rd-tid mi-al), a. Same as 
Agronomic. Lord Lyttan. 

Agrope (u-grop'). a. or ado. Gropingly. E. B. 
Brownhig. 

AgrypnotlC (ag-rip-nnt'ik), 91. [From Or 
agrypnoM, sleepless, from agrein, to hunt 
or seek after, and hypmn, sleep.] In med 
soinethiug which tends to drive away sleep. 
As an adj , preventing sleep. 

Alno (i'uo), 91 (Origin doubtful ] One of n 
tribe found in tlie interior of Vesao, in tbe 
south of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, 
su])p 08 cd to be tbe remains of tlie almrigiiial 
population. They are remarkable for their 
hirsuteness, in many eases the bodies, and 
still more frequently tbe legs ami arms, 
being covered with short, bristly hair The 
word is also used adjeetively. 

AirwardB (ar'werdz), ado. l^p in the air; 
upwards. ‘Soar air ward* again.* Thack- 
eray 

Aklnete (aldu-et), ti. [Or akinitos, im- 
movable- «, priv , and kineii, I move.] In 
hot a name for eertaiii reproductive cells 
ill green algo' not having motile cilia. 

Akkad. Akkadian. See accad, Aoca- 

DIAN 

AkreopkaglBt (a-kr§-ora jist), 91 |Gr. a, 
not, hrean, llesb, phagein, to eat I One who 
abstains from the eating of fiesli ; a vege- 
tarian 


Akraopbagy (a-knVora ji), n. [See preced 
ing art.] practice of abstaining from 
eating flesh ; vegetarianism 
Alalla(a Ik'li-a), n [FromOr alalon, speech- 
less, not speaking, from a, priv., and laiii, 
I speak ] In med loss of the power of speak 
ing owing to paralysis of the muscles con- 
cerned in speech. 

Albedo (al lieMd), n (L . from alhue, white.] 
Whiteness or nriglitiiess; in antnni. the 
amount of light reflected from a iioii-lumin- 
0118 body, as the moon 
AlbOBOenoe (al-lies'ens), n [L. albeeen, to 
grow white, from alhvn, white.] The act or 
state of growing white or whitish 
Albumin (al-bQ'min), ft Same as albumen, 
but used more as a chemical term, and in 
the physiological sense. 

Albujniniform < al • bu - min * i - form ), a. 

Formed like or reseiiibliiig albumen. 
AJbuminlmeter (al - bu ' mi - uim e • ter), 91. 
An iiistrunieiit for measuring the quantity 
of albumen contained in any substance 
AletbOBCOpO (a-UVtho-skdp), It. [Gr alethi'e, 
true, and nkopeo, to view ] An optical in 
■tniment by means ot which pictures are 
made to present a more natural and life- 
like appearance. 

Aleuron (a>lu*ron), ft (Or alcuroa, fine 
flour.] in hot minute grains of albiinilnous 
(nitrogenous) material fre<]uently stored in 
the reserve tissues of seeds. 

Alexlpjrratlc (a-lek'si'pi-ret"ik), a. ]0r. 
qUxO, to ward off, and pyreton, a fever] In 
med. same as Febrifuge 
Alfalfa (al'fal'fa), n fSp ] A name g*ven 
HI the United States to the valuable pasture 
and forage plant lucenie (Medteago eattva). 
Alfenld (aFfen-idX n (Origin doubtful ] 
An alloy of nickel, plated with silver and 
used for spimns, forks, tea-pots, Ac. 
AlfilBrlUa (al-fli er-il "la), ft. f Aliir> al/Ueria, 
a Spanish name, from aljSler, a pin for 
clothes J A name for Erodium cieutarium, 
a Eurt^an and British plant, lielonging 
to the (ieranium order, naturalized in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere in N. Ameiica, and 
serving as a valuable forage plant. From 
the long beak of its carpels it is known as 
pin-dover, and pin^graee. 

Alglne (arjln), » (L. alga, a sea- weed.] A 
•uliatance obtained from sea-weeds, some- 
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eh, cAaitt* dh, Sc. loch; g, go; j. job; ft, Fr. ton; ng. sirtg; Til, then-, th, tAln; 
VoL. I. 


what resembling horn, and used for similar' 
purposes. 

AllW (al'jist), ft. (L alga, a sea-weed.] A 
Imtauist who is specially acquainted with 
the Algne or sea- weeds. 

Algpid (al'goid), a. (L. alga, a sea-weed, 
and Or euioe, resemblance ] ReBenibling 
the Algni or aquatic plants. 

AlgOlUdn, Algonqidn (al-Rnn'kln), ,n. A 
meiuber of a (uimt> of Kortli American 
Indians, which contained many tribes, and 
formerly occupied the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and all the country eastward. Also 
used as tin adjective. 

Alienism, ludd.] The scientific study or 
treatment of mental alienation or itiKanity. 

Alienist (Hl'yeii-ist), n. {See above ] One 
who studies or practises alienism ; one 
skilled in mental uilinents or insanity. 

Aline. Alline (a-ltn'), v.t. pret. A pp. alined, 
allincd; ppr alining, alfining. jlheflx 0 , 
of, L. ad, to, and line.] To adjust to a line; 
to arrange accurately in line, to align. 

Alineate (a-liu'e-ftt), v.t i»ret. A pp. aline- 
ated: ppr. alineatim llTeflx a, J, ad. to, 
and tinea, a line.] To aline or align. 

Allegori8ation(ane-gor-i-zii"sl)ou). n The 
act of tiiriiiiig into allegory; allegorical 
treatment. 


Alllteral (aMit'^r-al), a Same as Alliter- 
ative See Allitkration. 

AllocbroouB (al-lok'ro-ux), a. fGr. alio- 
ehroott, alloehrom allots, other, and chrva, 
colour ] Of various colours: generally ap- 
plied to ni morals 

AUomorpblc (Kl-ld-mor'flk), a. l*ertalning 
to or possessing the qualities of allomor- 
phism. 

AllomorpbiBm (al-lo-mor'iizm), 91 iGr. 
alloM, ottier, and inorphe, form ] The pro- 
jierty possessed by certain Hubstances of 
assiiniiug a different form, the substance 
remuiiiing otlierwisc iinchiiiiged. 

AUomorpbite (al-lo-mor'fit), fi. |Sec pre- 
ceding art I A variety of baryta having the 
form and cleavage of anhydrite. 

AUotriopbagy (ai-ioun-ora-ji). 91 [Gr. 
allotriont. belonging to another, and phagein, 
to eat ] III med a dcjiravea nppeilto for 
some particular article of food orhir noxious 
or not-eatable substances. 

All-round (al'rouml), n. Tbnroiigblv quali- 
fied in regard to all points or partictilHrs ; 
accomplisiied or conijictent in all branches 
or departments of a subject; as, an all- 
round crlc.ket-player. 

Allure (a Mu I”), n. jmld,] Hnnxe m Allure- 
ment. itongfelloiv. [Hare.] 

AlmightyBhip (gl- mi Hi- shin), 91 . The 
state or qiinlity of being almighty ; oniiiipo- 
teiice Cowlrg. 

AlnaBchariam (a1-n- ^'k^T-izm). 91 . An nc 
tion or conduct like that of Alnaeehar, the 
hero of a aell-kiiowii story in the Arabian 
JiighUs ; anything done during a day-dream 
or reverie 


With iii.itern.'il alnauhansm i^lir had, in her 
revrrie, thrown bar k lif-r lieurl with diacluiii, m she 
rrpiiNrcl tlx family advances of snme wealthy but 
luw-linrii heiress A/irr tdgewotth. 

Already (gl-rcd'i). a. Existing now ; being 
at th(' present time or for some time past ; 
present 

l^orrl llnbart aiirl L.ord ritzwilhnni are both to lie 
earls to-innrrow , the former, of lIULkiimham, the 
latter by his already title //. Tt’alpote. 


Altemanthera (al - t^r - nan'th(^r-a), 91 . (I,. 
alternue, alternate, and the word anther.] 
A genus of plants belonging to tbe Aniaran 
tliaceie, so called from the stamens being 
alternately fertile and barren. They have 
opposite leaves, and small trilicactente 
flowers, arranged in heinis Heveral species 
are grown in gardens for the sake of their 
richly-eolonred foliage 
Alteniise (Hl'tf^r-Jilz). v.t. To cause to 
frdlow alteniately: to alternate ‘A tdte-k 
tdte alternized with a trio by my son * Miu 
Burney [Karo.] 

Alt-hom (ult'hom), 91. ( From alt for alto.J. 



Ah-horn. 

A musical instrument of the sax-horu 
family, often taking the place of the French 
horn in military bands, or used along with 


w, idg, wb, whig; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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it. It ii eaiier to learn than the horn, and 
rapid melodic paiaagea can be executed by 
it with Kreater facility. 

JUtiiy (el'ti-fl), v.t. [t altwt, high, /ooio, I 
make.] To heighten; to exaggerate. [Bare.] 

Every county is given to magnify— eiot to My 
—their own things therein. Fuller. 

Amadavat (am -ad' a- vat), n. [An Eaet 
Indian name.] The Egtrilda amandava, a 
conirostral bird of the passerine order, a 
native of India, often imported into Europe 
as a cage bird. It resembles a flnch, is 
about 6 inches long, has a red beak, and 
red and black plumage. 

AmAie (a-m&z^), v.i. To be amazed; to 
wonder. 

Madame, nmase not ; see Iiis majesty 

Return'd with giory from the Holy Land. Peele. 

Axnbateh (am'bach), n. [African name.] 
Ilerminiera elaphroxylon, a thorny iegti- 
minous plant growing in tho rivers of 
troi>ieal Africa, reaching the height of l.'i or 
20 feet, having yellow flowers and spongy 
wood of extreme lightness, especially useful 
in making rafts. 

Ambltionlat (am bi'shondst). n. An ambi- 
tious person; one devoted toself-oggraiidize- 
ment 'A selfish ambitionUt and quack.' 
Carlylr. 

-Ameianchler (a-mel-an'shi-erv n [Fr. 
atnAlanchier . ) A genus of small trees allied 
to the medlar, some of which are grown as 
ornamental plants, for their leaves and 
white flowers, while some produce edible 
fniits. They are natives of Southern and 
(Central Europe and S. America. A. vulgarin 
is cultivated in Britain and reaches the 
height of 15 or 20 feet. Its fruit is eatalde 
but not very palatable. A. ovalig is a H. 
American species, from the wood of which 
the Indians make arrows and pipe-stems 
Its fruit is esteemed both when fresh and 
when dried. 

Amen (a'men), v.f. 1. To say amen to; to 
approve ; to homologate. [Kore.] 

Is there a hlshop on the bench that has not apHeu'tl 
the huinhug in liislawn sleeves, and called a blessing 
over the kiieehng pair of perjurers? Thackerary. 

2. To end ; to finish. [Karo.] 

This very evening have 1 ameu'd the volume. 

Southey. 

Ammetar (nm'me-t5r). n. [Shortened from 
ampers-vnefsr ] An ampere • meter or in- 
strument for measuring the force of an 
electric current in amperes. 

Amesnomania (H inG^ud-ina''ni'H), n. [L. 
aimvnuH, idcasant, and Gr. mania, mad- 
ness. I A form of mania in which the hnllu- 
cinatimis are of an ogreealde iiniiirc. 
Amoroe (a-mors'). It. (Fr., from L. ad, 
to, and nwrdeo, moruutt, to bite, whence 
mordant, morwl.] 1. An old name fur the 
priming of a gun.— 2. A toy detonator con- 
sisting of a small quantity of explosive 
matter between two bits of paper guiniiied 
together. 

Amorlno (am-o-re'nb), n.; pi. Amoxllll(nm- 
o-rd'nc). [It., from amove, love, fr. L amor, 
atnoru, love. (Uipid.] A figure of CJupid , a 
love ; any similar figure used decoratively, 
as in architecture. 

Ampere (am-piir'), n. [From Ampere, a 
dlstingnlslied French electrician.] in elect. 
the unit employed in measuring tho strength 
of an electric current, eciuivalent to the 
current produced by the electromotive 
force of one volt in a wire having the re- 
sistance of one ohm. 

Ampere-meter (am-par'me-tCr), n. An In- 
strument by which the strength of an 
electric current isgiven in nmiicrus Several 
forms of it are used, tho result being show'n 
by means of an index and graduated scale. 
Also called an Ammeter. 

Amphihlastlo (am-fi-blas'tlk), a. [Gr. 
arnphi. on both sides, blaetoe, genn.] In 
vhj/not. a term applied to the series of ova 
intermediate between the holoblastic or 
mammalian ova, and the meroblastic or ova 
of blrtls or reptiles. 

Amphigorlo(am-fi-gor^ik).o. Of, relating to. 
or consisting of amphigory; absurd; non- 
sensical. 

Amphlgory (Am'fl-gor-i), n. [Fr. ampAt- 
ffouri, nonsense— a word of doubtful ori(pn.I 
A nieaiiingloss rigmarole ; nonsense verses 
or the like ; a nonsensical parody 
Amrlta (am're-tk), n. [Skr. amritam, from 
a, piiv., and mri, to die ; akin to L. more, 
death. See Mortal.] In Hindu myth, the 
ambrosia of the gods ; the beverage of im- 
mortality, that resulted from Uie chuming 
of the ocean by the gods and demons. 


AftaAhftrtem (a-nok'd-rixmX n, (Modellod 
on ana^ronim, from Or. ana, here imply- 
ing error or divei^ence, and ehdra, a coun- 
try.] Something not suited to or inconsis- 
tent with the country to which it is referred. 

J. Ji. LoweU. 

Alialffegla (an-al-jd'si-ax n. [Gr. an, priv., 
and algoe, pain.] In pathol. absence of 
pain whether in health or disease. Dungli- 
eon. 

Analgetic (an-al-jet'ik), a. Pertaining to 
analgesia; connected with insensibility to 
pain. 

Atia.lla.ntftio (aii-al-lan'to-ik), a. [Gr. an, 
priv., and allatUoie.J Not having an allan- 
tois. I 

AnaphrodlBia <an-af'ro-diz"i-a), n. [Gr. an, 
priv , and aphrodieiag, venereal, from Aphro- 
dite, the Greek goddess of love.] The ab- 
sence of venereal powerordesire; impotence. 
AnapodelCtlC (an-ap'o-dlk'^tik), a. [Or. an, 
priv., and apooeilrfilroc, demonstrable.] In- 
cajiable of being demonstrated. 

AnaptOtlC (an-ap-tot'ikX a. [Or. ana, back, 
and ptoeie, infiection.] In philol. applied 
to languages which have a tendency to lose 
the use of inflections. I 

Anarohlam [add.] The doctrines of an- j 
archists ; the theon' that all forms of gov- 
ernment are in themselves unnecessary, 
and that in an ideal state or community 
there should be no ruler or governing l>ody, 
but that all men should have )>erfect liberty 
and eouality. order being maintained by 
the right feeling and sense of each indivi- 
dual. 

Anarchist, [add.] l. One who advocates or 
upholds political anarchism or anarchy, 
maintaining that the most perfect condition 
of a community is where there is no formal 
established govemiiient. but perfect indi- 
vidual liberty and ecpiality.— 2. One who 
would overthrow allestablislied institutions 
whether political or social. 

Anarchlse (an'kr-kiz), v.t. [From anarch, 
a‘tuirehy.\ To put into a state of anarchy 
or confusion. 

Anchorltlsh (ang-ko-rit'ish), a. Of or per- 
taining to an anchorite, or his mode of life; 
anchoretic ' Sixty years of religious reverie 
and anchoritieh self-denial.’ Ve Qnincey. 
Anchorltlam (ang^kO-rit-izm), n The state 
of being secluaed from the world; the con- 
<lition of an anchorite. 

Anchorless (ang'kGr-lesh a. Being without 
an anchor; hence, drifting ; unstable. 'My 
homeless, anehorleee, unsupported mind.’ 
Charlotte Jironte. 

Ancona (an-kd'na), n. In ecelee. arch a 
sort of niche the upper comers of which 
are rounded off and which is surrounded ; 
by a rich frame. It is placed above or in 
front of an altar, and contains either the 
statue of a saint or a picture representing 
some sacred subiect. Gaily Knight. 
Anoorlst t (ang'ko-rist), ». An anchoret or 
anchoress. *A woman lately turned an 
anwriMt.' Fuller. 

Aneodotorian <an^ek-dd-ta"ri-an). n. One 
who deals in or retails anecdotes; an auec- 
dotist. Roger Forth. 

Anergic (an'er-jik), a. [Aee next article.] 
Pertaining to anergy; characterized by loss 
of energy. 

Anergy (an'er-Ji), n. [Gr. an, priv., and er- 
gon, worn.] Ill inecf a morbid Ion of energy 
more or less permanent. 

AnetiO (a-neVik). a. |Gr. anetikoe, relaxing.] 
liiined relieving or assuaging pain; serving 
as an anodyne. 

Angelhood (an'Jel -hud). n. The state or 
condition of an angel; the angelic nature 
or character. E. B Bromiivg. 
Angelolatry (an-Jel-ol’a-tri), n. [£. angel, 
and Gr. latreia, worship.] The worship of 
angels. 

Angevin (an'je-vin). a. Of or pertaining to 
A njou, a former province in the north-west 
of rtance. As a noun, a native of Anjou. 
Angioma (an- ji-d'ma), n. [FromGr. augeion, 
a vessel. ] Iti meef. a tumour produced by the 
enlargement of some blood-vessel. 

Animate (an'i-matx v.i. To become ani- 
mated, enlivened, or exhilarated; to rouse. 
[Bare.] 

Mr Arnott, auimah'Hk' at this speech, glided be- 
hind her chfljr. Mtts /turuey. 

Aniiometric (a-til's6-met"rik). a. [Or. ant- 
sos, unequal (an. not. ieoe, equal), and metron, 
a measure.] A term applied to crystals which 
are developed disshnuiurly in the three axial 
directions. 

Anigotrope, Anliotropio(anT-s6-tr0p, an'- 
f-s&-trop'lk). a. [Gr. anieoe, unequal (an, 


not, sM, eqnalX and In^, I tom.) Baviag 
different propertiM in different dweetions; 
not isotropic; »olotropic. 
iUihylohlophaTon (angTd-16-blera-ronX n. 
[From Gr. ankyloeit, a suffneas in Joints, and 
bl^haron, eyelid.] An unnatnrai adhesion 
of the eyelids to one another. 

Annomlnate (sn-nom'in-&t), v. t, [Prefix on, 
for ad, and nominate.] To name; especially, 
to give a punning or alliterative name to. 
[Bare.] See Annoxination. 

How then shall these chapters be auuomtuated f 
Southey. 

ABOmalure(an-om'a-lfir), n. [Gr. anAmaloe, 
irregular (see Anoxalt), and aura, a taU.j 
A name for certain rodent animals (genua 
Anomaluriis) inhabiting Western Africa, 
resembling flying squirrels in possessing a 
sort of parachute, and remarkable for hav- 
ing the under surface of the tail furnished 
with a series of large homy scales that aid 
them in climbing or serve as a support by 
being pressed against the trunks of trees. 
Called also SedU-taUe or Scale-tailed Squir- 
rels. 

Anonsrme (an'on-im), n. [See Anontxous.] 
An assumed or false name. 
Anonymuncule (aii-on'i-mung-kul), n. [A 
dim. from anonymous, influenced by the L, 
homunculus, a little man, from homo, a man. ] 

I A T>ctty writer who writes anonymously. 

I ‘Whatever the bilious newspaper anony- 
muneule may say.’ Roden Noel. 
Anoplsthographlc (an -op'is-thd-graf "ik), 

, a. [Gr. an, priv., o/jaisthen, behind, and 
grapho, to write.] Not having writing or 
I printing on the back or reverse side; i^t- 
ten or printed on one side only. 

ir ti fragment iq found printed nn one side, it ha* 
iiitherto been descrd>cd as .n rriii.'irk.ibly interesting 
speLiineii of aHopxsthografhtc tytiogr.'ipliy 

tlenry Brad thaw. 

It is well known that the four editions of the Specu- 
lum were all iirintcd aMopisthcjs^raphtcaliy', but it i* 
altiigctlier iitilciiuwn or ignored that we have attopis- 
thoffraphu fragiueuts, not only of three editions, Arc. 

y H. Hestels. 

AnopiBthOgrapllicall7(an-op'iB-thA-graf"- 
ik-ai-Ji), aa\>. In an anoplsthographlc man- 
ner. See above. 

AnBOrouB (an'sdr-us), a. [L. aniier, agoose.] 
Of nr pertaining to a goose or geese; like a 
goose; hence, foolish; silly; simple. Sydney 
Smith. 

Antagonlxe (an-tag'd-niz), v.t. To act in 
antagonism or opposition to; to counteract; 
to hinder. 

The active principle of valerian root is . . . found 
to greatly deiiden the reflex excitability of the spinal 
curd, thus antax’’OPHotn£' the operation of strychnine. 

j4mer httcy. 

Ante-choir (an'te-kwir), n In arch, the nart 
of a church between tue doors of tho choir 
I and the outer entrance of the screen, under 
I tho rood-loft, ftirniing a sort of lobby or 
vestibule. Eney. Bnl. Called also Fore- 
choir. 

Antecommunlon (an'te-kom-mun''yon), n. 
’J'hat part of the communion service in the 
Book of Common ITayer that precedes the 
communion itself. 

AntellOB (an-te'li-oi), n. |Or. antilios, op- 
posite the sun— anil, against, and helios, 
the sun ] The position of a heavenly body 
when opposite or over against the sun: 
used also adjectively. 

Ante-nave (an'te-nav), n. In arch, same as 
Galilee (which see). 

AntheliOB (an-the li-os), n. Same as Ante- 
lioH 

Anthem (an ' tliem), v t. To celebrate or 
salute with an anthem or song. Keats. [Bare 
and poet.] 

Anth 0 graph 7 (an-thog'ra-fl), n. (Or. anthos, 

I a flower, and graphs, description.] That 
j branch of botany whicli treats of flowers; a 
, description of flowera 
' Anthold (an'thoid), a [Gr. anthos, a flower, 

I and etdos, form.] Having the form of a 
flower; resembling a flower. 
Anthropocentric (an-thr6'p6-Ben"trik), a. 
[Gr. anthropos, a man, and kentron, a cen- 
tre.] Appellative of or pertaining to any 
I theory of the universe or solar system in 
which man is held to be the ultimate end, 
and in which he is assumed to be the chief 
or central part of creation. 
Anthropogenlo (au-thrd'pd-Je''nik), a. Of 
I or pertaining to anthropogeny. 
i Anthropogen7 (an-thrd-poj'en-i), n. |gr. 
! anfArd]^, man, and root gen, to beget] The 
science of the origin and development of 

Antl]itxpoffoograi>li7 (an-thr6'p6-JB-pg"ra- 
flX n. [Gr. anthrlfpos, man, and E. geih 
graphy.) Human geography; that branch 


Fate, fltr, fat, f»ll; md, met. hGr; pine, pin; udte, not, move; tQlie, tub, bull; oU. pound; li, So. abtioe; 7, Sc. fey. 
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•of geography which deals with man in re> 
lation to nis geographical sunoimdings and 
as affected by them. 

JkntlixmKqifflUluii (an-thr6-pof 11-izmX n. 
[Shoula be rather anthrimophyiim, from Or. 
an^r&poi, man, and nature.] The 
state or condition of being human rather 
than divine in nature; the attribution to 
the gods of human characteristics. 

The principle of aHihro^kuistn to whicli they 
[the Homeric aods] are generally made to conform, 
and through which they reflect the image of a pe* 
culiSr magnified humanity on a very grand scale. 

Glculston*. 

Jkntliropopliulstlc (an-thrd'po*f &-l8"tlk), a. 
Pertaining to anthropophuism (which see). 
Gladatone. 

Antiaiiarohic (an'ti-an-Hr'Icik), a. [Prefix 
anti, and anar^ic.] Opposed to anarchy or 
confusion. * Your antumarehie Girondins ’ 
Carlyle. 

AnticyblOIie (an^tl-si-klfin). n. [Prefix anti, 
andeyeione ] A meteorological phenomenon 
presenting some features opposite to those 
of a cyclone. It consists of a region of high 
barometric pressure, the pressure beiug 
greatest in the centre, with light winds 
fiowiug outwards from the centre, and not 
inwards as in the cyclone, accompanied 
with great cold in winter and with great 
heat in summer. JSney. lirit 
AnUcydonic (an'ti>si-klon"ik), a. Pertain* 
ing to or of the nature of an anticyclone. 
Antilogous (nn-tiro-gns), a. [Gr. antilogoe, 
contradictory. See Antilogy in Diet ] In 
elect, applied to that pole of a crystal wliir.h 
is negative when being electrified by heat, 
and afterwards, when cooling, positive 
Antlmere (au'ti-mer). n. [Gr. anti, oppo- 
site, and merog, a part 1 In biul. one of those 
parts which correspond in pairs or in greater 
numbers in the bodies of animals, as where 
there is bilateral symmetry with right and 
left sides, or radial symmetry as in the star- 
fish. 

AntitOXlO (an-ti-tok'sik), a. [Gr. anti, 

S raiiist, and toxikon, poison. See 'J'OMC.] 
aving the effect of counteracting [iuison ; 
serving to obviate the evil effects of disease 
germs tliat have entered the system. Ke- 
cently there has been introduced a method 
of treating diiditheria and croup hy what is 
called antitoxic nerum or antitoxin, that is, 
the serum of the blood of a horse or other 
animal that has itself been rendered proof 
■against the disease by rejieated injeetioiiM 
into its system of a fluid called toxin, in 
which the bacillus of the disease has been 
artificially cultivated. The blood serum of 
an animal thus immimiaed, as it Is called, 
when Injected into a person’s veins is said 
.to have the effect of curing diphtheria, or of 
warding off an attack of this disease. Other 
diseases are treatetl slmiluriy 
Antitoxin (an-ti-tok'sin), n. Antitoxic 
serum. 8ee preceding article 
Anti-trade (au'ti-trad), n A name given 
to any of the upper tropical wlmls whicli 
move northward or southward in the same 
manner as the trade-winds, which blow 
beneath them in the opposite direction. 
These great aerial currents descend to the 
siitface after they have passed the limits of 
the trade-winds, and form the south-west, 
or west-south-west winds of the north tem- 
perate, and the north-west, or west-north- 
west winds of the south temperate zones. 
AntlyaCCtnationlBt ( an'ti- vak-si -na^shon- 
ist), n. One who oppost's the compulsory 
practice of vaccination for smallpox. 
iAtlVenene (an-ti-ven'en), n [Prefix anft, 

K st, and L venenum, poison 1 The 
senim of animals immunised by noii- 
lethal doses of serpent venom introduced 
subcutaneously, employed with success, it 
is said, as an antidote to the bites of venom- 
ous serpents. See Antitoxic for similar 
method of treatment. 

(ant'd-zdn), n. [Prefix anti, and 
ozone.] A compound formerly supposed t<i 
be a modification of oxygen, ami to exhibit 
qmdities directly opposed to those of oztme, 
but now known to lie the peroxide of hy- 

Aa^KKly (en'ni-bo-di). n 1 Any one per- 
son; as, anybody can do that.— 2 A well- 
known person ; a person of importance or 
celebrity ; as. is he anybody f fColloq ] 
Anyone (en"ni-wun), n Any person; any- 

jSmkt9 (en'ni-r&t). n. Used only in the 
phrase at anyrate; that is, whatever con- 
siderations are to be taken account of ; un- 
•der any circumstances; whatever else; as. 


you at anyrate need not reproach me; he 
waa going there at amyrate. 

Anywhen (en'ni-whenx adv. At any time ; 
'Anywhere or anyvmen'. De ^ineeu 
[Eare.] 

Apartment-houee (a-pKrt'ment-hous). n. 
A house imilt to accommodate a number 
of families, each in its own set of rooms, 
which form a separate dwelling, with an 
entrance of its own ; a tenement-house. In 
America, apartment-houses have usually no 
separate facilities for cooking, a common 
kitchen serving for all the families in the 
building. 

Ajpedom, AiMhood (ap'dum, &p'hud), n. 
The state of being an ape, or of being apish 
‘This early condition of apedom'. De 
Quineey. 

There \ a dog-faced dw.'urf 
Th.it gets to gudship somehow, yet rehiins 
Ills a^hood. Bnru'Httti', 

Aperltiye (a-per'it-iv), «. An aperient. 
‘Gentle apeWfteex.* Richardeon 
Aplianapiersrx (of-an-ap'Mir-iks), n. [Gr. 
apkame, obscure, and pteryx, a wing.] A 
genus of large birds allied to the rails, but 
incapable of flight, the remains of which 
are found in the post-tertiary deposits of 
Mauritius. They survived into the human 
period, and were exterminated at a com- 
paratively late date. 

Aphasia (a-fiVzi-a). n. [Or. a, priv.. and 
phaeis, speech.] In vathol a symptom of 
certain morbid conditions of the nervous 
system, in which the patient loses the power 
of expressing ideas by means of words, or 
loses the apjiropriaieuae of words, the vocal 
organs the while reniainiiig intact and the 
ititolligcnca sound There is sometimes an 
entire loss of words as cuniieeted with ideas, 
and sometiiiics only the loss of a few. In 
one form of the disease, called aphemia, the 
patient can think ami write, but cannot 
speak; in another, called agraphia, lie can 
think and speak, but cannot express his ideas 
in writing. In a groat majority of cases 
where pust-inortem t'xaminations have been 
made, morbid changes have been found in 
the left frontal convolution of the liraiii 
Aphaalc (a-fa'zik), a. Of or pertaining to 
aphasia. 

Aphaalc (a-fa'zik), n. A person affected with 
aphasia. 

Iaf-eli-ot"r6-plzni), n [Gr. 


ApheliotropiBm (i 

upo, away from, hi 


a turniii.M In bot. a tendency to turn 
away from the sun or the light, us opposed 
to heUotropiem (whicli see). Jiarwxn 
Aphemla (a-fe'nii-a), n. [Gr a, priv., and 
phemi, 1 speak.] lupathol. a form of apha- 
sia ill which the patient can think and 
write, but cannot speak Sh* Aphasia. 
AphOBlB (af'e-Nis), 71 |(;r apheeu, a letting 

away, from apo, trow, and hiemi, 1 seiid.J 
In phUol. the loss or falling away of a short 
unaccented vowel at the beginning of a 
word, as in the case of eyntre for egf/uire. 
AphetlC (a-fct'ik). a. Pertaining to upliesls 
Aphetlze(aret-iz),v.f.pret <kpp. aphetized; 
ppi . aphetizing 'J'o shorten by apiiesls. 
AphorlBXlllng(af-or-iz'niiiig). a. Much given 
to the use of aphorisms. 

There is no art that hath tiinre cankered in her 
|■rlnclplc]|, iiK»rr soiird and sl.dihercd with ttfftortsm- 
irii' pedantry, than the art of policy Milton 

AphrOdlBlan (af ro dlz'f-an), a. (Gr. aphro- 
duMs, pertaining to sexual pleasures, from 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love ] Of, or per- 
taining t<j, or given up to unlawful sexual 
pleasures. 

They showed me the state nursery for the children 
of tliose aphrodixtan dames, Iheir favourites 

C. Heade. 

ApnOBa (ap-ne'R), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
pnoU, a breathing, from pneo, to breathe.] 
|.,-ln med absence «>f respiration; insensible 
Tespiration ; asphyxia. 
Apog«OtroplBm(ap'og6-ot"ro.plzm), n. (Or. 
apo, away from, g^, the earth, and frop^, a 
turning ) A toiiUeiicy ti> turn or liend in 
opprHiition to gravity, or away from the cen- 
tre of Uie earth, as opposed to Geotroj/iem 
(which see). Darwm. 

Apologetic t (a-poro-jet"ik), n An apology. 

' Full of deprecatuiies and apologetice ' Ho- 
ger North, 

ApOBtopOBtlC (ap'o-si-6-pes"tlk), a. Of or 
pertaining to an aposio|)esis. ‘ That inter- 
jection of surprise . . with the apoeu^peutie 
break after it, marked tboe. Z— ds.' Sterne. 
AjgOttpOTy (a-pokpo-ri), n. [Gr. apo, away 
from, and«»oro«, seed.] In hot. the growth 
of a prothaJlus from a sporangium or a fern 
leaf directly and not from a spore. 


App«tU]||m»(ftP'l>ering-nes),n. The 
quality of appealing or beseeching, as for 
mercy, aid, eympatby, or the like. 

Ready eyiupathy . . . mode him alive fo a eeruia 
afptahngnus ia her behaviour towards him. 

G*9rg« AYihf. 

AppellabUlty (ap-pera-bil 'i-ti), n. The 
state OP quality of being appellable or 
appealable. 

^pellAtole (Bp-pera-bl), a. [See Appeal.] 
Capable of Inking appealed ; appealable. 
Appropinqulty (ap- pro- ping kwl-tl), «. 
[Lat ad, to, and proinnyune, near, neigh- 
bouring. See AppiioACu.] The state of 
being near ; nearness. Latnb. 

Aproneer (a-prun-cr ), n. one who wears 
an apron ; a tradesniun or shopman. * Some 
surly aproneer ' Rp Gauden. 

Aquamanlle, Aquamanalo (ak'wa- ma- 
ul '16. ak' we-nm-iin"le), n. [ Alsu aytieemanUe, 
aijuiminile, Ac , from L aytavnntnalu/, from 
rtt/ua, water, and manare, to flow ] i. The 
basin in which, according tu the ancient 



Aquninnnile. 

church ceremony, the priest washed his 
hands in celebrating the mass -—2. A name 
applied to vessels of the ewer kind formerly 
used in private houses, and frequently made 
into grotesque forms representing a real or 
fnlmlotiB ntiinial or the like 
Arc,n. (lubl.l - isVecfrir are. the light omitted 
by nil electrie current in erossing over the 
small interval of space between the carlmii 
points. Called also ndtaie arc - Are light. 
See KLRfTiur in Hupp. 

Arcabucero(ar'ka bi> thii"rr>). n [A Spanish 
word:::^!!: artjuebiiHier ] An arqiiebusier ; a 
musketeer. LongfvlUnv. 

Archaan (lu-ke'au), a. [Gr. arehaioe, an- 
cient, from arehr, iieginiiing. origin.] In 
geol. a term applied to a series of very an- 
eieiit rocks and to the period to whicli they 
belong. Tlii^se rocks lie below the (ddest 
unaltered stratified and fosslliferous rocks, 
whii.'h always rest, uneonformaidy above 
them ami are belioverl to bo separated 
from them by a vast interval of time. The 
archmaii rocks consist of crystalline schists, 
gneiss, granite, Ac., and are generally re- 
garded as iion-fossiliferoiis They occur 
extensively In tlieGiiter Hehridcsaiid cover 
large areas in Europe, North America, and 
elsewhere. 

Arcbasollthic (Hr'kd-fi-lllh 'ik). a [Gr. ar- 
chaioH, ancient, lithoe, a stone ] Pertaining 
to the earliest use of stone Implements In 
prehistoric times , pertaining to the begin- 
ning of the palieolitbic period ; palieolithlc. 
Lnbhock 

ArcluUlBt (ar-ka'ist), n. [Gr. archaitw, an- 
cient. J All antiquarian; an arclneologlit. 
R tt. Itrowning 

ArcbalBttc (ar-ka-is'tik), a. Partaking of 
archaism; in.itating what is really archaic; 
affecting the archaic in style. 
Arcbbil^OpeBB (Arch bish'np-es), ». The 
wife of an archbishop Miee Rurney 
ArobeblOBlB [Hr'kfcbb6"siB), n. (From Gr. 
archt, beginning, and bioe, life J 1'lie origin 
of life; the origin of living from noii-liviog 
matter 

Ar<^dldaBcaUc(iir'ki-di-das-kar'lk), a 
[Gr prefix arehi-, arch-, chief, and didos- 
kaloM, a teacher.] Pertaining t<i a head- 
master hr. Harr (Hare] 

Arebiteeture (aFki-tek-tfir), v /.. To con- 
struct; to buihi [Poetic.] 

Thib wai ariJtiUttur'd thus 

lly tlir gri'.it ( )< raimv. KmU. 

ArcOBoUum (Ar-ko-sdli-nm), n. [L.L. , from 
L. arciu, an arch, ami Molium, a sarcophagus, 
a throne.] A term applied those recep- 
tacles for dead bodice of martyrs in tlie 
Catacondis which consist of a deep niche 
cut in the rocky wall, arched above, and 
under the arch a sarcophagus excavated in 
the solid rork The flat cover of the sar- 
cophagus might lie used as an altar; and 
such tombs were often richly ornamented. 


^ chain; fib, 8c. lock; g,yo; J,>ob; fi. Fr. ton; ng, liny; TO, fken; th, tWn; w, trig; wb, icAig; zh, azure. -See KlY. 
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Aretogaal (llrk-tO'jfi'ftl), a. [Or. aretoi, the 
north, and the earth ] Pertaining to 

a great region of animal distribution com* 
pnsing Europe, Asia, Africa, and North 
America. 'The great aretogtal province.’ 
Huxley. 

Ar«nated (ar'fi-na-ted), a. [L. arena, sand.] 
Reduced or ground into sand. 

Aretaloi (ar-£-ta'ikg). n. [Or. a/rete, virtue.] 
In ethiea, same as AreioUigy. QroU. 

Argon (ar'gon), n. [From Or. a, priv., and 
ergon, worlc—l)eing named from its inert 
character.] A gaseous constituent of the 
atniosphei'e recently discovered, and exist- 
ing to tile extent of one |>er cent in the 
nitrogen It is heavier than oxygen, nearly 
as dense as carbonic acid, and nearly twenty 
times as dense as hydrogen. It is unaffected 
by almost all chemical reiigeiits 
ArgV^. Alin^m (dr Jir'i a, ttr'p-rizm), 
n. (From Or. arapros, silver ] A discoloration 
of the skin arising from the continued use of 
prev>arationB of silver as rnedicine 
Arlihmooraoy (ar-lth-niok'ra si). n. (Or. 
arithtnoe, number, and kraion, rule J Rule 
or government by a majority. 

A (leiiintrncy of iiicn* luiiiihers is no democracy, 
Init a mere lirute anthmoititiy 

ArltbxaooratlC (a-rith'mo krat^ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to an arithiiiucracy or rule of 
nuniiiors 

Ameriiitii rIcmcK r.iry, beinif ta/txtAs artthwon atte, 
prnvitirs no repreient.itlnii wFiatsuever for the more 
Cilu< Mteil and more experienced minority. 

KtngsUy 

Armiweep (lirnrswep), n I1ie length of 
reach or swing of an arm. Browning. [Poet* 
ical. I 

Army-worm (ar'mi-wAnn), n. The name 
given to the larva of Leumnia unipuneta, 
a moth with a conspicuous white spot on 
the disk of the anterior wings, found in 
most parts of the world, hut only particu- 
larly destructive in Atiicriuii. The larvie 
there frequently march in enormous num- 
bers from field to field, stripping them of 
all the grasses and young grain in their 
way, and devouring many kinds of garden 
vegutatiies The duration of the larva slate 
is from two to four weeks 
Arreart (a'rilr), v.t. (Prefix ar, and rear] 
To cause to rise; to raise up; to rear. * A 
desperate presumption arreared.' Fuller. 
Axrear t (a'rdr), n. The rear. * The arrear 
consisting of between three and four thou- 
sand foot.' Hey tin 

Arrowlet (a'ro-let), n. A little arrow. Ten- 
tiyHon. 

Artlirography Oir-throg ra-fl), n. (Or. ar- 
thron, a Jouit, and graphi, description. ] In 
anai. a description of the Joints. 
ArtliroiOa(itr-thrd y.O'a), n. pf (Or arthron, 
a Joint, rdon. an animal ] A division of 
animals in some systems of classiflcation, 
Including the Arthropods and certain 
others 

Arthurian (ar-thA'ri-nn), a Of or pertain- 
ing to King Arthur, or to the legends con- 
nected with him and his knights of the 
Round Table. 

Ainnng the trriten of tlie xeventeenth and eighteenth 
centurioH the hUtoriral rxuieiive of Arthur wax. with 
m few rare esccptioiiv denied, and the Arthurian 
Icgemt regardeil purely dis an invention of the worthy 
chronule.r, (Geoffrey of Monmouth hnty. Brtt 

Artiad (itr'tl-Ad). n. [Or. artioe, even ] In 
ehem a name given to an element of even 
equivalency, as a dyad, tetrad, Ac. : opposed 
to a perietiad. an element of uneven equiva- 
lency, such as a monad, triad. Ac. 
Articular, [add.] PerUtnlng to the article 
ill grammar; os, an artietUar Inllnitive, in 
Oreek, one to wliich is prefixed the neuter 
article to 

Artlodaotyloul (Itr'ti-A-dak'ail-us). a Per* 
taliiing to the artiodactvla; having an even 
nunilier of toes on tlie foot, as two or four. 
Aaoha-wi (as'kam), n. [After Roger Aeeham, 
who ill 1M4 published Toxophiltte, a cele- 
brat«d treatise on archeiy.] In archery, a 
large case fitted up with the necessary 
oompartnients for the reception of the 1h>w, 
arrows, string, and other accoutrements. 
AMlty (a sfi'J-tiV n. (La, from. and se, one's 
self; lit. the state of existing from or by 
one's self.] The state or condition of 
having an indeiiendent exiatence. 'The 
absolute iieing and aeeity of Ood.' Prqf. 
W. Jt, Smith. 

By what mytterioui light have you diecovered that 
0 Mi(jr h entail'd on matter t 

GentfrmaM Insimtted, 1704 

AggpitleiM (a-sep'tl-alt), e t pret. and pp 
meeptieiaed : ppr. aeeptieiaing. (Fromosiip- 


efe.] To render aseptic ; to free from germs 
that let np putrefaction or fermentation. 

Aidnlnity (as-i-nin'l-ti), n. The quality of 
being asiiiine; obsUnate stupidity. 

AslpEonate (a-sffon-at), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Aslphonata: not jj^sBessing a 
respiratory tube or siphon, a. A. Ifichol’ 
eon. 

Askance (a-skansO. v.t To turn askance or 
Aside, as the eyes; to make look with indif- 
ference (Rare.] 

O, how arc they wrapp'd in with infamies 
Thai from their own misdeeds ashance their eyes. 

Shah 

Asklngly (ask'ing-li), adv In an entreat- 
ing manner; with expression of request or 
desire 

How atktngly its footsteps hither bend I 

It seems to s.iy. * And have 1 found a (riendt* 
Coleridge 

Asleep, a. or adv. (add ] 1. Having a pecu- 
liar. numb, or prickly feeling, as in the 
hands or feet. 

llisleuge . . . was all flrj/r/r, and in a manner 
sterkc stiff Udatl. 

2. Stunned; senseless. 

.So s.iying, she . . gave Susysudi a douse on the 
side of the head as leit her fast aslee/ for an hour 
and upward. //. Brooke 

Aainiia.r (a-smor'), a. or adv. Smeared over; 
bedaubed. 

I c.ime into Smithfield. and the shiittiefiil place, 
being all at meat with filth, and fat, and bltM>n. and 
foam, seemed to stick to me Dickens. 


from intercrossing by the fact that their 
periods of flowering are not simultaneous. 
Nearly related speries can thus inhabit the 
same locality without ever producing hy. 
brids. 

Assmtactic (a-sin-tak'tik), a. [Prefix a, not. 
and eyntaetie.] Defective on the score of 
syntax; having the words not well pnt to- 
gether; irregular in grammatical structure. 

But the same asyntaettc disorder is equally found 
in the History of Britain, which he had in hand for 
forty years. Nor is it only the Miltonic sentence 
which IS inroherent; the whole arrangement of his 
topics IS equally loose, disjointed, and desultory. 

Mark Pattison. 

Athermancy (a-th^Fman-sl), n. [Or. a, priv. , 
and thennaxno, I heat] The power or pro- 
perty of absorbing radiant heat: correspond- 
ing to opacity in the case of light; as, the 
athermancy uf olefiant gu and of other 
compound gases. Prof. Tyndall. 

Athrob (a-thrub'), a. or adv Throbbing; in 
a throbbing or palpitating state or manner. 
E B. Brofwning. 

Atlant08aurU8(at'lan'td-Bg"niB). n. [From 
A Uae, the Titan, in Oreek mythology, and 
eauroe, a lizard.] A genus uf gigantic ex- 
tinct reptiles belonging to the Deinosaiiria, 
the remains of which have been found in 
the Upper Jurassic deposits of Colorado. 
They were lierhivorous land animals, and 
attained the extraordinary length of 80 feet. 

AttracU^ty (at-trak-tiv'i-ti), n. Attractive 
power or inUueiice. 


AsQuat (a-skwotO, a. or adv. In a squat or 
huddlcd-up manner; coweringly. ‘Sitting 
aequat between my mother and sister.' 
UiehardMun 

ABSeveratory (as-sev'Ar-a-to-ri), a. Of the 
nature of an asseveration; solemnly or 
positively afiirmitig or averring. 


After divers w.irin and astetvratory .inswers made 
by Mr. Atkins, the c.ipt.iin stopped short in his walk 
Beger Horth. 

ABBlbllation (a-sil/i-la''shon), n The act of 
making sibilant; specifically, in philol the 
assimilation of a dental or guttural conso- 
nant with R following t-sound. as in the 
word MaftViii, in which in pronunciation the 
it is assibilatcd 

AliyzlOlOglBt (as sir'i-oro-jist), n One 
skilled in Assyriolngy; one who is well 
acquainted with the antiquities, language, 
Ac., of auciciii Assyria. 

AsterlBk, n (add.i In tlio Oreek Ch. an 
appliance in the form 
of a star or cross, 
with the ends lieiit 
to servo as supports, 
placed during the 
liturgy over the paten 
BO as to keep the 
cover of the latter 
from touching the 
sacnul liread. 



Astrakban (os'tra- Paten with Asterisk, 
knn), n [From the 

Russian town Aetrakhan.] A name given to 
sheep-skins with a curled woolly surface 
obtained from a variety of sheep fonnd in 
Bokhara. Persia, and Hyria; also, a rough 
fabric witli a pile in imitation of this. 

Astrogeiiy (as-troj'e-ni), n. [Gr aetron, a 
star, and root^f n, to produce. ] I'hc creation 
or evolution <}f the celestial bodies. II. 
Spencer. 

Aetrologaet (as'tro-ldg), n. An astrologer. 
Tom lyJlrfey. 

ABtropbsrsloal (as-lrfi-fiz'lk-al), o. [Or. ae- 
tron, star, and K. pApstcaf.J Pertaining to 
the physical constitution of the stars or 
heavenly bodies; pertaining to astronomical 
physios. 

ABtttOiOUB (as-tQ'shus). a. [Fr. aetueieux, 
from aetuce, h. aetutia, astuteness Astute. ] 
Designing; subtle; astute. 


Loiii>, . like «II asinnous |>ersons, was as de- 
sirous of looking Into the hearts of others as of con- 
ccalliiK h» own. Sir it’ Scott 


ABtndty (as-tfi'si-ti), n. The quality of being 
astute; astuteness. 'With aetueity, with 
swiftness, with audacity.' Carlyle 
ABUrm(as'u-raQr a-sn'ra), n. In Hind. myth. 
one of the demons bom from the thigh of 
Brahma while the o^ity of darkness per- 
vaded his body, ^e word serves m a 
general name for all the giants and demons 
who composed the enemiM of the gods and 
the inhabitants of i^tila ; and it is also a 
special designation for a class of these of 
the first order. Oarrett 
ABynfBinlo (a-sln-gam'ikx a. (Or. a, priv., 
«|rn, with, tc^ther, and gamoe, marriage.) 
In hot. said of plants tnnt are prevented 


AttrlBtt (a-trist ). v.t. [Prefix at tor ad, and 
L. trietie, sad.] To grieve; to sadden. 


flow then could I write when it was impossible but 
to attrist you! when I tnuld speak of nothing but 
unpar.^lleled horrors. H. IValpole. 


Aubade (O-bUd), n. [Fr., from auhe, dawn, 
from L al6tM, white.] Open-air music per- 
formed at daylireak, generally at the door, 
or under the window, of the person whom 
it is intended to honour: distinguished from 
Serenade (which see). Longfellow. 

Auclplal (A-sip'i-al), a. [From L. aueepe, 
aueupfe, a bird-catclier, from avis, a bird, 
eapio, to take J Pertaining to the catching 
of birds. [Rare.] 


The strtlkinK-hurse was one of the first inventions 
of the anci/Hat iiiiiid in long past ages, and to this 
day IS used In many lands to approach wild fowl. 

AM Chapman. 

Audient (gMI-ent), a. [L. audiene, hearing. 
See A u DiKNCK. ] Playing the part of a hearer^ 
listeniiiK E. B. Brotming. 

Audiometer (it'di-om'et-^r). n. [L. audio, 
to hear, and Or. metron, measure.] An in- 
Btnimeiit, among the constituent parts of 
which are an induction-cni], a microphone 
and a teleplioue, devised to measure with 
precision the sense of hearing 

Audiometric (H'di*5-met"rik), a. Of or per- 
taining to audiometry. 

Audiometry (a-di-um'et-ri). n. The testing 
of the sense of liearing, especially by means 
of the audiometer 

Audipbone (ft'di-fon), n. [L. audio, to hear, 
and Qr phone, a sound.] An acoustic in- 
stniment by means of which deaf persons are 
enabled to hear, and even, it is said, deaf- 
mutes can be taught to hear and to speak. 
The essential part of the instrument is a fan- 
shaped plate of hardened caoutchouc which 
is very sensitive to the influence of sound 
waves. The sufferer from deafness holds the 
instrument in his hand and touches the top- 
edge against his upper teeth; and the soands 
are collected and conveyed by the teeth to 
the auditory nerve without having to pass 
through the external ear. 

AurioomouB (g-rik'o-mui), a. [L. aurum^ 

E old, and coma, hair.] 1. Having golden 
air.— 2. Applied to a preparation which 
gives a golden hue to the nair. Lord Lyttan. 
AurlAc (n-rifik), a. [L. aurum, gold, and 
faeio, to make.] Capable of transmuting 
substances into ^d; gold-making. * Some 
experiments made vrith an aurifte powdev.’ 
Southey. 

AUBOnian (ft-sfi'ni-an). a. [L. Aiteania, a 
poetical term for the whole Italian penin- 
sula, from Aueonee, the name given to the 

C ' nitive inhabitants of middle and lower 
V.] Of or pertaining to Italy or the 
Itallana LongfeUmo. [Poetical.] 
AuUloritBlIail (it-thor'i.t&''ri-an), n. An 
upholder of the principle of authority and of 
the powers that be as against individual 
liberty. Used also as an adj. 


By looking only at the beginning and end of Ms 
career, and ny disregarding all the mlddie of h, in 
Imaginary Napoleon has been obtained who Is a re- 
publican, not a despot, a lover of liberty, not us 
— y. Jt. Seetey (in Eney. 


anthoriianaM. 


FAte, far. fat, fgll; mfi, inet,har; pine, pin; nfiU, not, move; tfibe, tab. bull; oil, pound; ii,8c. abune; y, Sthtsy. 
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Auto-oar (a'tO-klir). n. [Gr. autot, mU, and 
E. ear.] A aelf-propelled carriage for ordi- 
nary roadt or etreete. the motire power that 
4rirei it being carried along with it [Be- 
cent] 

Autogamy (g-tog'a-mi). n. [Or. auto*, eelf, 
and gamos, marriage.] In hot. Mlf-fertiliza- 
tion, at oppoeed to croM-fertilixatton. 
Autogony (a-tog'o-ni), n. [Or. auto*. leU, 
and gitni, generation, birth.] The genera- 
tion ot ■imple organisms from an inorganic 
formative fluid. AoniUr. 

AutOklneUcal (ft'td-ki-uen-kal), a [Or. 
auto*, self, and kimd, to move.] Self-mov- 
ing. 2)r. H. MoTt. 

Automatiie (g-tom'a-tlz), v t. To make an 
automaton or self-acting machine of [Rare. ] 
A god-created tnaa. all but abnegating the charac- 
ter of man; forced to exist, automatised, mummy- 
wise ... as Geiitleman or Gigniaii. Cariyie. 

Autonomlgt (a-ton'o-mist), n. One who ad- 
vocates or favoura the principle of auton- 
omy. 

AutopatUc (a-to-path'ik), a. [Or. auto*, 
self, pathos, suffering.] rertalniug to one's 
own individual constitution, and to disease 
or defects inherent in it 
AutOpliagOUB (tt-tofu-gus), a. [Gr. auto- 
phagos~auto8, self, phagein, to eat.] Self* 
feeding; able to run about and take food us 
soon as hatched: said of certain young birds. 
Autorlal (g-td'ri-al). a. Of or pertaining to 
an author. 'Testing the auturial power.' 
Poe. 

AutOtheism (g-td*the'izm), n. [add.] The 
worship of one’s self; excessive self-esteem. 
Nineteenth Centnrg. 

AutotheiSt (ft-io-ihe'ist), n. One given to 
HUtotheism ; one who makes a god of him- 
self. 

He begins to niistoke mure and murr the voice of 
that very flesh of his, which he fancies he h.'is coii. 
querecl, for the voice of Goil. and to become without 
knowing it an autotheut Ktuffslev. 

•AttZiliar (Ag-zil'i-ar), u. An auxiliary ‘ My 
auxUiare and allies.' Sir U Taylor. 
AwanoUB (a-ve'nus), a. (Prefix a, priv., and 
L. vena, a vein.] In hot. wanting veins or 
nerves, as the loaves of certain plants. 
Aviation (a-vi-a'shon), u [From L avis, a 
bird.] The system of aerial navigation by 
flying machines that have a greater specific 
gravity than tlie air and tlierefnre retiuire 
to be tlriven in some manner analogous to 
the flight of birds. Some of these maciiines 
have l)een provided with wings which liave 
tieen made to move like those of birds; 
others have been somewhat on the principle 
of the kite, a large supporting surface called 
an aeroplane being tlie ciiicf feature, ami 
this lieiiig propelled liy steam. 

Aviculture (a'vi-kul-tur), n. f L. avie, a blnl. 
and cultura, culture ] The breeding and 
rearing of Iflrds. Baird, 

AToman (aks'man), n. One who wields an 
axe ; one who cuts down trees ; a woodman. 
Whittier. 

Asedarach (a-zed'a-rakl, n. [<if Persian ori- 
gin 1 1 An ornamental Asiatic tree (Melui 
Azedaraeh) introduced into Fbirope —2. A 
drug obtained from the root- bark of this 
tree used as an emetic, a cathartic, and a 
vermifuge. 


B. 


Baccarat. Baccara (bak ka-ra, bak-ka-rA), 
n. [Fr, origin unknown.] A game of cards 
introduced from France into England and 
America. It is played by any number of 

^ ^61^ or rather bettors, and a banker The 
ter opens the play by dealing two cards 
to each bettor, and two to himself, and cov- 
ering the stakes of each individual with an 
equal sum. The cards are then examined, 
and those belonging to the bettors which 
when added score nine points, or nearest 
that number, take their own stake and the 
iMUiker'a Should he, however, be nearest 
the winning number of points, he takes all 
the stakes on the table ; in any case he takes 
the stakes of the players who have not 
scored 30 near the winning points as him- 
eelf. Various other numbers, as 10. 29. 18, 
Ac., give certain advantages in the game. 
Court cards count as ten points, the others 
according to the number of pips. 
Baodfiprm (bak'si-form). a. (L. haeea, a 
bmry, and /orma, form.] Shaped likee berry. 


Ba(AldlorllOOd(hach'el-dr.hud)L fi. The state 
of being a bachelor: bachelorship. *h long 
easy life of bachelorhood.' Thackeray. 
ihLeniaT (ba-siFdr or ba'sil-dr), a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a bacillus or bacilli. 
BacUlidde (ba-sini-rid), n. [From baeUhu. 
and L. ecedo, to kill.] A sulwtance intended 
tu kill bacilli or disease-germs. 
BadUiform (ba-iilli-fonn), a. Having tlie 
form of a bacillus. 

Back-Uodk (bak'blok). n. A block or tract 
of land in a country awav back liehiud the 
more thickly settled portions. 
Badc-BcraMr, Back-ioratcBer <bak'- 
skrap-dr, baVskrach-dr), n. Same as Serateh- 
haek. 2. 'A back-ekrateher of which the 
haiui was ivory.' Sonthey 
Back- String (bak' string), n. A leading- 
string by wiiicli a child is supported or 
guided from tiehiiid. ' The haek^iritig and 
tile bib. ' Cowper 

Bacterial <bak-te'ri-al), a. Pertaining to 
bacteria ; caused by liacteria. 

Bactericide (bak te'ri-sid), n. [Baetormm, 
and L. ecedo, tu kill.] A substance used to 
kill or destroy bacteria. 

Bacterioid (i^ak-te'ri-oid). a. Resembling 
bacteria or what belougs to them. 
Bacteri 08 C 0 py(bak-ee'ri-os''ko-pi), n. [Bnc- 
terium, and Gr. skofied, to view.] The mi- 
croscopic study of liacterla 
Bactenotherapy (bak-te'ri-6-tlier''a-pl), n. 
[Baeterium, and Gr. therapeia, medical care 
or treatment.] Treatment ot disease by ilie 
introduction of some kind of bacteria into 
the system. 

Badger-dog (baj'6r-dog), n A dachshund. 
Badminton, n. [add ] A kind of claret-ciip 
used as a summer lieverage. and so called 
from being invented at the Duke of Beau- 
fort's seat of Uiat name * Hootlicd or stim- 
ulated tiy fragrant cheroots or beakers of 
Badminton ' Disraeli. 

Bag-fOZ (bag'foks), n. A fox kept in con- 
finement, and slipped from a bag, wlien no 
otiicr victim of a hunt is to be had. Miss 
Perrier. 

Bahawder (ba-hk'd6r). n. [Hind bahddur, 
iiero.J A hero; a uhampion ; a groat man; 
a grandee, f Anglo-Itidian. ] 
Baking-powder 0>ttkiiig-pon-dAr). n A 
powder used in imkiug bread ciiiefly as a 
snhstitute for yeast. The common ingre- 
dients are powdeml tartarii* acid, bicar- 
bonate oi soda, and potati» farina 
Balance-handled (iiaFans-han-dld), a A 
trade term applied to talde-knlves which 
liave the weight of tlie handle so adjusted 
tliat when tlie knives are laid on tlie table 
tlie blades do not touch the table-idotii. 
Balaniferoue (bai-a-nir^r-uH), a. |i.. bal 
amts (Gr. balanos), an acorn, and /era, to 
bear.] Bearing, yielding, or producing 
acorns. 

Balanoid (bal'a-noid), a. [Or. balanos, an 
acorn, and eidos, reseinidance. ) Having the 
form or appearance of an acorn ; relating or 
pertaining to the cirriped faintly Balaiddco 
or acorii-siiells. 

Balanoid (bura-noid). n A cirriped of the 
family Balaiiidw or acom-shella. 
Balata(ba-la'ta).n. [Native American name.] 
A gum obtained from certain trees of tropi- 
cal America, especially Sapota Mnelteri or 
Mimusops Balata, having properties inter- 
mediate iietwecn those of gutta-percha and 
india-rubiier, ami used forsindlar piiriioses 
Baldicoot (bgl'di-kot), n. jl'liut is, bald 
coot ] 1 The common coot Bi'iice — 2. Fig 
a monk, on acenunt of his sondirc raiment 
and shaven crown ' Pnneesses tliat . . . 
demean themselves to hot. and nob with 
tliese black baldicoots ' Kingsley. 

Baldrib (bgld'rlb), n. 1. A piece cut from 
•s tiie side of a pig lower down than the sparo- 
rili, and consisting of a riii with flesh devoid 
of fat on it 'Baldrib, griskin. chine, or 
chop ' Smith Hence— 2 Ftg a lean, lanky 
lierson T. MuUUetnn. [Bare ] 

Ballade (ba-lad'), n (French form of ballad.] 
1. A short poem consisting of three stanzas 
of seven or eight lines each, with a common 
refrain, and usually ending with an envoy 
or closing stanza of four lines, the rhymes 
throughout being not more than three. —2. 
Any short poem divided into stanzas of 
seven or eight lines each. 

BaUoonlng. [add.] The operation of inflat- 
ing shares or stock by publishing fictitious 
favourable reports or the like. [Stock ex- 
change slang.) 

Balloon-sail (ba-lCn'salk n. A name for 
several light sails hoisted by yachts when 
there is little wind. 


Balneary (hal ' nd - a- rl), a. [L. balncariuc, 
from balneum, a bath.] Fertaining to baths 
or bathing. 

Balneography (hal -nfi-og'ra -AX n. [Latin 
balneum, a liuth, and Or. graphs, a de- 
scription.] A description ot batha Dun- 
glison. 

Balneology (bal-ue-oFo-ji), n. [L. baltieum, 
a bati), and Or. logos, a discourse.] A trea- 
tise on buttis or butliing; the branch of 
knowledge relating tu baths and bathing. 
Dunglison. 

Balneotherapy, Balneotherapla (iial'nd- 
o-ther'a-pi, bal'iifl-6-ther-a-pi' a), n. IL. 
balneum, a bath, and Gr.torrajieMt, medical 
tn^atnieut ] I'he treatment of disease by 
liaths. Dunglison. 

Banality (ba-nal'i-ti), n. [Fr. banality.] 1. 
The state of being banal, trite, or stido; 
('omniouplaceness; vulgarity or triviality.-— 
2 . What is banal or trite ; a coninioiiplace ; 
a piece of triviality. 

Bandore (ban-dOr'), n, [('orrupted from Fr. 
bandeau, a band.] A widow's veil for cover- 
ing the liead and face. Prior. 

Banjore (liau'Jbr), n. Same as Banjo. Miss 
Jidgeworih. 

Bankless (bangk'les), a Without hanks or 
limits. ' The bankless Bea.' Davies. 
BarbadOS-nut (bar - ba ' doz - nutx 9^ The 
pliysic-iiut, a product of Curcas purgans 
{Jatropha Cureas). See CirucAH. 
Barbaresque (bai‘-i>ar-cHk'), a. Ciiaracter- 
istic of liarborians; bariiai'uus. De 
eey. [Rare. ] 

Banc (bar'ik). a [Gr harys, heavy.] Per- 
tuining or relating to weight, more espe- 
cially tlie weigiit of tliu atmosphere os mea- 
sured by the barometer. 

Barken (bllrk'en). a Consisting or made of 
iiark. ' Barken knots ’ Whittier. 
Bamaby-brlgbt (likFna bi-iirit). n. The 
day of St. Barnalias tiie Apostle, the 11th of 
June, whirh in old style was the day of the 
Buninier solstice, or as put by the old rhyme: 
‘ Banuiby-brujht, the longest day and the 
shortest nigiit ’ 

The Mcwiird . . .idjotirncd the court tu /iar- 

uat>y bright tli.it they iiiiglu h.ive diiy etiotiKh hefort 
them Aadioftt. 

Barometry (ba-rom^et-ri), n. The art or 
u]>eratioii of eoiuluctiiig barometrical niea- 
siireiiieiits, experiments, observations, or 
the like 

A M rap of parchnieiit liuug by geometry, 

(A gre,»t rcfi‘ eme*Mt m barootetry). 

Can. like the sl.irs, foretell the weather. Swift. 

Barramunda (iiar-ii-innirda). n. [Native 
Australian name. I A rcuuirkalilo Austra- 
lian fish belonging to the Dipnoi nr 'double- 
broatliers ', these tlHlies being so called be- 
cause tliey have a respiration by lungs as 
well as by gills. See iiii'Noi. 

Barrel-vault (laiFel-vgU), n. The simplest 
form of vault, having a semicircular roof. 
See VAIJI.T. 

Barycentric Gwr-i-sen'trik), a. (Or. harus, 
heavy, and kentron, centre.] Of, pertain- 
ing, or relating to the eontre of gravity.-- 
Barycentric ralevlvs, an application to geo- 
metry of tlienieciiunical tiieory of the centre 
of gravity, executtMl in two distinct ways, 
according as metrical or descriptive geo- 
metrical iiroperticK are to be investigated. 
BasaltOld (Im-salt'oid), a [Basalt, and Gr. 
eidos, resen.idiinee.] Allied in appearance 
or nature to linsalt; reHeniiillng basalt 
Base-burner (liaK'li(*ni-<';r), n. a bose-imrn- 
lug surface or stove. See BASK-liuJiNrso. 
Basic, [add.] Basie slag, tiie slag of refuse 
matter got in making basic steel, now 

n used as a fertilizer on account of 
osphnte of linn; it coiitains -- Basie 
steel', steel made by wiint is culled the basic 
or Thonias-Gilcdirist process, according to 
which the Bessemer converter receives a 
lining containing lime or otiier earthy liase 
so as to absorii tlic pliosnhonis contained 
in the nielteii pig-iron ami allow of a cheap 
metal iieiiig thus converted into steel. 
Baslbyal (liH-si-hl'al). a. In ancLt. relating 
to or connected with the body or basiu 
portion of the hyoid lione 
Basiocdpltal (ba'si-ok-s1p''i-tal), a. In anat. 
pertaining to or connected with the base 
of the <»ccipital lioue. 

Baslpetal (bk-sip^e tal). a [L. basis, a base, 
and veto, to seek.] Tending to the centre. 
Hpcciflcally, in hot. a tenn applied to a leaf 
in which the axis appears first, and on Its 
sides the lolies ana leaflets spring from 
aiK>ve downwards, the base being developed 
after the tip. 


ch, ehaln; flh, Sc. loefc; g. go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, siny; tr, fAen; th, thin; w, trig; wh, wAlg; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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Bailfpheiiold (b&<Bi-ife'noid). a. In anat. 
pertaininK to or connected with the biiM or 
posterior portion of the sphenoid bone. 

Buket-lMagle (bas'ket-bd^l), n. A beagle 
used in hunting a hare that was slipped 
from a basket to be coursed. * Orey-headed 
sportsmen, who had sunk from fox-hounds 
to bcuket-beaglea and coursing.' iSir W. Scott. 

ItefkeVllAre (bas'ket-h&r). n. A captive 
hare slipped from a basket to be coursed in 
the aljsence of other game. 

Bagget Bagget> hound (bas'et, bas'et- 
hound), n. fKr. ba»imt, lit. a dog that stands 
low on the legs, «llni. of bm, bacne, low 
See Basi ] A short-legged dog specially 
employed in unearthing foxes or badgers. 

BgJtgXd-bgX (bas'Mrd-bkr), n. In her. same 
as Saeton, 8. 

BgJtgfd-genna <bas't6rd-son-na), n. Same 
as BkitUUr-gcnna. 

BgAtiongry (bas'ti-on-a-ri). a. Pertaining 
to or consisting of bastions ; as, systems of 
baetionary fortiflcation. 

Batement-Usht (bat'ment-lit). n In arch. 
one of the li^ts in the upper part of a wiu- 



a a. lintcment-UghU. 

dow Of the PeiTietidicular style, abated, or 
only half the width of those below. 
Batrachophidia (lNit'ra-ko.|ld"J.n), n. pi. 

i Or batrachm^ a frog, and ophU. a serpent.] 
lame as (iphMnwrjma. 

Bay-Ice (ba 'ts), n. Ice rotienily formed on 
tiie oc,vnti 

Bay-leaf (baM6f),ii. The leaf of the sweet-bay 
or laurul-treo(iwinrii« nobUie). Those louvos 
are aroniatio. are reputed stimulant and nar- 
cotic, and are used in inedieine, cookery, 
and coufeotlonery 

Bay-mahogany (ba^ma-hog-an-i), n. Same 
as Ba/f’Wwd. 

Bay-wood (iMVwiid), n. The variety of ma- 
hogany chiefly exported froinlfoiidnriis. It is 
softer and loss fliiely marked than the variety 
known as Hpaiiish iiiuhogHny. but is the 
largest and most abundant kind, Hve Ma- 
HCMANT. 

Beading, n. [add.) A preparation added 
to weak spirituous liquors t<i cause them 
to carry a bead, and to linug in pearly drops 
about the sides of the hottlo or glass when 
poured out or slinkon. it iiolug a popular 
noiloti that spiilt Is strong in pi'o]iortion as 
it shows such globules. A very siiinll (|uaii- 
tlty of oil of vitriol or oil of almonds mixed 
with rootifled spirit is often used for this 
purpose. 

Beak-head (Irfik'hed), }». Au ornament re- 
seinbliiig tlio head and beak of a bird, used 



Beiik«hesd MouldliiK, IvtYon Ciiiirch, Yorkdiire. 


as an ourichmont of mouldings in Norman 
architecture. 

Beamlly (l»dm'i-li), adv In a beamy or 
beaming manner; radiantly. ' A bright halo, 
shiulug heamily.’ KeaU. 

Beat, V f. (add 1 To beat the honnde. to 
go round the Itounds of a parish in a formal 
way .and to strike wdth rods at certain points 
the landmarks that define them. 

BeauJolaig (hiVshd-lA), n. A variety of light 
red Burgundy wine. 

Beauty-ileep (bfl'ti-siep), n. The sleep 
taken before midnight, and popularly re- 

S rded as the most refreshing poison of 
a night's repose. 

A mcdkKi man. who miiv be csUykI up any 
moment, must iiuke of hi$ Nkierv^r/*^. 

BehlOtOh (M-blodt'), v.t. To en\or with 
Mots or blotches, as f»f ink. Southey. 
BabOOted 0^-M>t'ed). p. and a. An em- 
phatic form of Booted. 'Couriers ... be- 
strapped and hrbooeed.' CaHyU. 


Beooronet <b«-ko'rd-net), v.t. To adorn, as 
with a coronet ; to coronet. Carlyle. 
Baonne (bS-kdnO, v.t. To shower curses 
on. C. Reade. 

Bedladem (bS-dTa-dem). v.t. To crown or 
adorn with a diadem. Carlyle. 
Bedlienment (lie-diz'n-ment), n. The act 
of bedizening: the state of being bedizened; 
that which bedizens. 'The beaizenment of 
tile great spirit's sanctuary with skulls.’ 
Kingdey. ^Mtrong Dames of the Market 
. . . with oak-branches, tricolor bedizen- 
rnent.' Carlyle. 

Bed-rock (iied'rok). n. 1. The rock form- 
ing a bed or foundation to any strata or 
deposit above it —2. Fig. that which forms 
« basis or foundation for anything. 
Bee-nettle (lie'net-l), u. A simcies of hemp- 
nettle. GaUopeie mreieolor. Bee Galkopnis. 
Beet (i>6t). v.t. [See Betb ] To mend, as a 
Are, by adding fuel : to liete; hence, to rouse; 
to encourage. [Old English and Scotch. J 

It heats me, it heett me, 

And setii me a* on flame. Bums. 

Befetter n»6-fet'6r), v.t. To confine with 
fetters; hence, tfi deprive of freedom. 

' Tongue - tied, befettered, heavy - laden 
nsitions ’ Carlyle. 

Befoul (be-foul ), V. i. To make foul or dirty; 
to soil; to taniish. 

Lawyers can live without b^oulin^ each other's 
names Trollope. 

BefrlU (li6-frir). v.t. To furnish or deck 
with a frill or frills. ‘ The vicar's white- 
haired mother. hefriUed . . . with dainty 
cleanliness.' George Flint. 

Befriiz (be-frlzO. v.t. To curl the hair of; 
to frizz. ‘ Befrizixd and bepowdered cour- 
tiers.' Contemp. liev. 

Befuddle (Ite-fud'l), v.t. To stupefy or 
muddle with liquor; to make stupidly 
drunk. 

Begift (l)e-gifi'), v.t. To confer gifts on; to 
loud With presents. Carlyle. 

Beglrdle (he-g^r'dl), v t. To surround or 
encircle, os with a girdle. 

btgtrdle her from 
t arlyle 

Beglare (be glar'), v.t. To glare at or on. 
[A humorous coinage.] 

.So that « bystander without lieholding Mrs. Wilfer 
at all tiuist h.ive known at whom she was ^Marine by 
seeing her retracted from the countenant e of the 
fifi’la red one Dttkett \ 

Begroan (lie-grdu ), v.t. To receive with 
groans; to assail with gnians, as a mark of 
disapprobation. 

I'dtriiit ilnssot, beshouted this day by the patriot 
gallerieb, sli.iil Ami htuiself by them, on 

account of bis Itiiiitetl patriotisiii. Carlyle 

BehaVB, V. [add.] This word, when used in- 
transitively and reflexively, has souietiines, 
in collotiuial language, a good sense, having 
the force of to behave well, to conduct 
one's self well, the modifying adverb being 
implied; as. the boy will get his holidays if 
he Itehaveei behave yourselves and you will 
be duly rewarded. 

Behither t (Im hiTll'Ar), prep. On this side of 
'Two tiiilea behither Clifden ' Ecelyn. 
Bblge (bazh), n. fFr.,froni It. higio, gray.] 
A light woollen fabric, made of wtKil of the 
natural colour, that Is. neither dyed nor 
bleached. 

BeJUOO (ba-hO'kb). n. [American Spanish.] 
A sletider. reed-Uke. twining plant of Cen- 
tral America ; a liana. 

The ser|ient-llkc Muco winds his snlral fold on fold 
Hound the t.ill amt suteiy ceibn till it withers in his 
h»*ld. irhUtur. 


Like a ring of iron they . . 
shore to shore. 


Belleter (liel'e-tAr}. n. 
maker of itells. 


A bell-founder; a 


On the tenor nt Great Bradley we recognize the 
tinie-hononred name of a Mleter whom Mr. Stahl- 
schiiiiilt, as we nicntinncd in reviewing his Utok on 
1 .omioii bells, restoreil to renown. AthenttHm. 

Belletrlftio (hel-let-ris'tik), a. Pertaining 
or relating to lielles-lettree. 

Belllte (beTit), n. [From the name Bell.] 
An explosive substance recently Introduced, 
fired by means of a detonator, and having 
as its chief ingredient ammonium nitrate. 
Bell-punoll (bel'punth), »i. A small puneh 
fitted to the jaws of a pincers-sbapetl instnt- 
ment, combined with a little hell which 
sounds when the punch makes a perforation. 
Buoh punches are generally used to cancel 
tickets, as in tramway can, Ac., at a check 
on the conductors, the ringing of the bell 
indicating to the passenger^at hit ticket has 
been properly punched, and that the blank 
ent hat paised into a receptacle in the in- 
ttrument from which the blanki ara taken 


and counted by an official of the company. 
Other formt of bell-puuohei are In uteVra n 
combined tell-tale and bell, the ringing of 
which Indicatet to an official at lomedietanca 
that the initrument hat been duly pretied. 
See Till-TALK, 2 (/). 

Belted, [add.] Belted eruieere, a data of 
Britiah ahips of war protected by a belt of 
armour at the water-line, and having an 
armoured deck. 

Bemeet (be-metO, v.t. To meet. 

Our very loving sister, well defuet ShaA. 

Bexnitre (be-mi't6r). v.t. To adorn with a 
mitre. Carlyle. 

Bemouth (be-m0U7H'), v. t. To utter with an 
affected, big, twelling voice; to mouth. ' In 
Miltonic blank bemouthed.' Southey. 
BMnurmiir(be-ni6r'mAr), v.t. 1. To murmur 
round. ‘ Bemunnured now by the hoarse- 
flowing Danube.' Carlyle.— 2. To greet with 
murmurs, as of discontent or the like. 

So fare the eloquent of France, bemurmured. be- 
shouted. Carlyle. 

Bemuzzle (be-muz'l), v.t. To put a muzzle 
on; to muzzle. Carlyle. 

Bene (l>en), n. [A. Sax. bf.n, a prayer.] A 
prayer; a request; an entreaty. Wordeworth. 
[Provincial English.] 

Benedictine, [add.] A well-known sort of 
litiueur resembling chartreuse, prepared by 
the Benedictine monks of the abbey of 
Fdcamp, Normandy, from fine brandy and 
the iuices of plants growing (partly at least) 
in tfie neighbourhood It is said to have 
been matle here since 1610, and is believed 
to possess iligestive, antispasmodic, and 
other virtues. 

Benedictlonal (beiLe-ilik'shon-al), n. In 
the Jt. Cath. Ch. a book contninitig a collec- 
tion of benedictions or blessings. 

Benjamin, n. [add.] 3 A kind of topcoat or 
ovenioat worn by men. 

Benthamism (ben'tliam-izni). n. That doc> 
trine of ethics or of sutdal and political 
economy taught by Jeremy Bentham, the 
sum of which may be thus stated :-~The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number 
is the end of all true moral action. Nature 
having tilnced mankind under the govern- 
ment of two sovereign masters, Pleasure 
and Pain, it is fur them alone to point out 
what we ouglit to do. Tills doctrine is the 
foundation of Utilitarianism (which see). 
Bsnthamlte ( ben ' tham - It ), n. One who 
bolds or favours the doctrine of Bentham- 
ism. 

Benthonlc (iKm-thon'ik), a. [Ur benthos, 
the depths of the sea ] Pertaining to the 
sea-bottom ; living on the sea-bottoni. 

In aril] it inn to thr strictly beHthomc, or bottom- 
living nnuiiab, then- are likewi!>e in deep-water 
regions nunierous Ashes, crustaceans ana other 
organisms whirh live within zoo fathoms of the 
bottom, and occasionally rest upon it 

yatnes Gtiki*. 

Bepommel (l»c-pum'mpl), v.t. To pommel 
or beat soundly ; to give a good drubbing 
to ' Bevttm loelled and stoned by irreproach- 
able ladies of the straitest sect of the Phari- 
sees.' Thackeray. 

Beraical (be-ras'ka1). v,t. To call or addresa 
by the opprobrious term rascal. Fielding. 
Berlband, Berlbboxi(be-rib'and, l>6-rib'on). 
r t To adorn or deck with a ribbon or rib- 
bons. 'Rouged and beribhoned.' Miss Bur- 
ney 'Nut-brown maids bedizened and 
berihanded . ' Ca rlyle. 

Bertbage (bdrtb'aj). n A charge made on 
vessels occupying a berth in a dock or har- 
bour. 

BeBCOur (bfi-skour'), v.t. To scour over; to 
overrun. 

France ton is beseoured by a devil's pack, the bay- 
ing of which . . . still sounds in the mind’s enr 

BeBeeohliigiieBB (i>6-86ch'iug-ues), 
state nr quality of being beseeching or ear- 
nestly solicitous ; entreaU. George Jfffiot. 
Beshout (l>6-shout0. V f 'To greet or receive- 
with shouts. Carlyle. See quot. under 
Beqroan. 

Beslng (bd-sing'). v.f. To praise or celebrate 
in song. ' The Charter which has been bo> 
much besurtg.* Biekens. 

Begpeech (b6-sp6ch'). v. e. To annoy or tor- 
ment by much speech-making. Carlyle. 
BemiOllt (bd-spout), v.t To annoy or har- 
ass with much loud, empty speaking. Car- 
lyle. 

BeBpy (b6-spl'), v. t To subject to espionage; 
to set spies upon. ' His own friends of the 
people . . . bespied, beheaded.' Csrfyle. 
BM (best), v.t 1. To get the better of; to 
show one's self superior to.— -8. To overralidb 
or outwit 


BMe. fur. fat full: m6. met. her; pine, pin; note, not move; tObe. tab, bull; 


oU, pound; U, 8c. abune; f. Be. Uy. 
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Beitarrwt (bd-aUrd), 0 . covered with 
etan ; decorated with stare, ai those formitig 
personal decorations of honour. Thadceray. 
Bert tMl li ll (bes-ti-a'ri-anX n. [L. bestia^ a 
beast: the word was suggested by humani> 
tarian.] One who takes an interest in the 
kind treatment of beasts : the term has been 
applied to those persons who oppose vivi- 
section, and was invented by Darwin. 

Bestrap (M-strap'). v.t To confine with a 
strap or straps. 

The younK lion's whelp has to grow up all Ar. 
strmpptd, beinuuled. Cariyit, 

Bfitltled (be*ti'tld), a. Honoured with a 
title or titles. Thackeray. 

Bttttennent. [add.] An increase m the 
value of property nc»t from any improve- 
ment effected on it by the owner l»ut from 
increase of population or other cause. Ac- 
cording to some theorists such an increase 
Should belong to the community and not to 
the individual proprietor. 

Betwaanlty (bd-twen'i-ti). n The state 
or quality of being Iwtween ; interiuodiate 
condition; that which occupies an inter- 
mediate space, place, or position. 'Td 
rejoin heads, tails, and betweenUies.' 
Southey. 

The house is not Gothic, but of that hfttuefmty that 
intervencrl when Gothic declined and Palhiduiii was 
creeping in. if. 

Bewhllker (be-whis'kdr). v.t. To furnish 
with whiskers; to put whiskers on. ‘She 
who bcwhiHkcred St. Bridget.’ Sterne. 
Striplings bewhiekered with burnt cork.* 
Irmng. 

Bewing (bd-wiug'), v.t. To give or add 
wings to. 'An angel - throng bewii^jed.' 
Poe. 

Bibelot (beb-ld). 91. [Fr ] Some small object 
kept in a room for its curiosity or rarity ; a 
nick-nack. 

Blbllcallty (Idb-li-kari-tl), n. The state of 
being biblical ; something relating to, con- 
nected with, or contained in the Bible 
Carlyle. 

Bibliolater (blb-li-ol'a-tdrx n. Some as 
BibliulatriHt. ‘ The mislakeu zeal of bibli- 
idatere.' Huxley. 

Bloayltary (bi-kav'l-ta-ri), a. [L. prefix bi-, 
two, twice, and £. cavity.] Consisting of or 
possessing two cavities. 

Ucentenary (bi-sen'te-na-ri), n. [L prefix 
bi. two, twice, and E centenary.] 1. That 
which consists of or comprehends two him 
dred ; the spiicn of two liuudred years — 
2. The eommeiuoraiiun of any event tliat 
happened two hundred years iiefore, as tiie 
birth of a great man. 

BlOOntenaxy (bi-sen'te-na-ri). a [See the 
noun.] Keiating to or consisting of two 
hundred; relating tfi two liundred years; 
as, a bicentenary celeliratioii. 

Bicentennial (bi-sen-tni'ni-al), a. [L. pre- 
fix hi, two, twice, and E. cY/ifcnniof.] 1. 
Consisting of or lasting two liundred years ; 
as, a bicentennial period. - 2. Occurring 
every tw<^ hundred years 

Uconvex (bl-kon veks), a. [i*reflx bi. two, 
twice, and convex ] Convex on both sides ; 
double convex, as ii lens. See LENiji. 

Bloomoufl. Bicomuate(iii-koi’'iius', bi-kor'- 
nQ-at), a. [L. bi, hut, doulde, and cornu, pi. 
cornua, a horn.] Having two horns, having 
two projections couipared to horns; us, a 
bieornuate uterus. Pro/. FUrwer. 

Bicycle (bi'si-kl). v.t and i. pret. and pp. 
bicycled; ppr. bicydiny. To ride on a bicycle; 
to traverse on a bicycle. 

Bicycler (hl'slk-l^r), n One who bicycles 
or uses a bicycle 

(bid'a-bl), a Obedient to a bid- 
ding or command ; willing to do what is 
bidden ; compliant ; docile. 

She Is exceedingly attentive and useful ; . in- 
deed 1 never saw a inure htddttbu woman. Dukem. 


(bik), n. A common collo<|uiai or slang 
contraction of bicycle. Ho also to btke ami 
biker, 

Blliteral (bl-lit'cr-al). n. A billtcral word ; 
a word, root, or syllable formed of two 
letters. A. M. Sayre. 

B^ (bil), V t. Ladd.] To post up bills in or 
on ; to cover with posters. 

He nay also Mi the town if he pleases: and by 
clMH^ag such a hall as St James s he may make 
sure of reaching by posters and so forth, the best of 
the population. A. A. Proctor 

BUly (bll'Ii), n 1. Same as Slubbing-billy — 
2. Stolen metal of any kind. [Slang.]— 3. A 
■mall metal bludgeon that may be carried 
in tte pocket. [Slang.]— 4. The common 
name in Australia for a tin vessel for cook- 
ing that may be easily carried about. 


BUoidlOdollt (bl-lof o-dont), a. [Prefix bi, 
two, Gr. lophot, crest, oootw, odontos, a 
tooth.] Having two crMts or ridges : said 
of the molar teeth of certain animalt. Sney. 
Srttt 

Bimatalllim (bl-met'al-ixm). n. That sys- 
tem of coinage which recognizes coins of 
two metals, as silver and gtdd, as legal ten- 
der to any amount, or in other words, the 
concurrent use of coins of two metals as a 
circulating medium at a fixed relative value. 

This coinage w.'m superseded by the bimetallic 
(gold and silver) coinage of Croesus, and bfuteta/iism 
was the rule in Asia down to Alexander's time in the 
fixed ratio of one to thirteen and a|half between the 
two metals. AcatUtt^. 

Blmetalllgt (bl-met'al-lst), n. One who 
favours bimetallism or a currency of two 
metals. 

Among the advocates of double currency on the 
Continent have been many eminent economists. Yet 
an Englishman might almost as well avow himself a 
protectionist as a btmttaUist. Acadetny. 

Bln (bin), v.t. pret. and pp. biuTied; ppr. 
bmnina. To put into or store in a bln ; as, 
to bin liuuur. 

Binaural (bl-ngFal), a. [L. binus, double, 
and aurie, the ear. ] 1 Having two ears.— 
2. Pertaining to both ears ; fitted for being 
sitiiuUaneuusly used by two ears ; as, a bi- 
naural steihoscupe, which has two con- 
nected tubes capped by stiiall ear-pieces. 
Blndweb (bind'web), n. In anaf the con- 
nective tissue uniting the gray cellular with 
the white fiiirons matter of the braiu and 
spinal cord ; neimiglia. 

Bloblafit (biVvhlast), n. [Qr. biae, lifer, and 
blaetoe, a germ.] In bird, a minute mass of 
transparent, amorphous protoplasm having 
formative iiower. 

Blodimamic (bl'6-di-nam"ik). a. [Gr. b»oN, 
life, and dyuamitt. force.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to vital force, power, or energy 
Blogeneslst. Blogenlst (bi-o-jen'e-sist, i>i- 
oj'e-uist), n. One who favours the theory of 
liiogenesis. 

BiOgeny (Id-oj'e-ni), n. .Same as Biogeneeit. 
Huxley. 

BlOgrapbee (Id'^f^ra-fe"), n One wliose life 
has lieeii written by a idographer ; the sub- 
ject of a biograpliy 

There is iimk h of the btogriipher In It f l*orsti>r . 

Lt/f oj Pttktns\, ami not enough of the htoftophre 
Afitenernot, 

BiomagUfitlC (biY»-inag-net'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to bioiiingnetisni. 
BlomiuraetlBm (bi'd-nni^nei-izni), n. [Gr. 
bine, iifo, and K. niagnetlein.] .Same as ^iti- 
mai Magnet inm. .See under klAONKTiHM. 
Biometry (bl-om'et-ri), n. [Gr. Inon, life, 
and metron, a nii'aNtire.] 'I’he measurement 
of life; hpecifically, the calculation of tltc 
Tirobable duration of human life. 
Bionomics (iu-u-nonrikH), n (Gr. bwK, life, 
nouMM, law, custom ] In zotd tiint depurt- 
iiicnt winch treats of the habits or manners 
and customs of aniiiiais. 

Blonomy (Id-on'o-mi). 91. [Gr. bwH, life, 
noiriexTlaw ] Tlie doctrines of the laws of 
life or animal functions 
Blopbyslograpby ( hiVi-flz-i-og"rB.fl). n. (G r. 
biw, life, and K. phymography.] A name 
for descrijitive zoology ami botany. 
Blopbyslology (iii'o-ftz-i-or o-ji), ». [Or 
bios, life, anot.. phynwlogy ] The physiology 
of living organisms; physiological botany 
and zoology. 

BiOpUlSt (bi'u-plast), n. A living particle 
of bioplasm. 

Bloplfltstic (bi-6-plas'tik), a. Pertaining to 
a iiioplast ; hiopfasniic 
Blostatlcal (bi'o-stat'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to biostaticB. 

BlOStatlCS (bl o-stat'lks). n. [Gr, hitMt, life, 
and £. etaticH.] That oranch of biology 
'wvhich deals with structure as related to 
functions. 

Biotic. BlOtlcal (bl-ot'lk, bi-ot'ik-al), a [Or. 
tnotikoH, from btou, life.] Pertaining to life 
in its scientific aspects; vital. 

Blramous (iii-ra'mus), a. [i^. prefix bt, two, 
twice, and ramun, a branch Possessing nr 
consisting of two branchot; dividing into 
two branches, os the limbs of cirripedes. 
//. A. Siehtdean, 

Blrcb (b4rch), v.t. To beat or puulsh with 
a birch rod. 

There I wax birthed, there I was bred, 

There like a bttle Adam fed 

Prom Learning's woeful tree. Hood. 

Bird-balttng (b«rd'b&tring), n. The catch- 
ing of birds with clap-nets. Fielding. 
BlBCadU. (bis-kA'cha^ n. Borne as Viecaeha. 
BlMCtor (bi-sek'tAr), n. One who or that 


which bisects; a line drawn through an' 
angle of a triangle and bisecting that angle 
or the opposite side. 

Bisbop. [add.] One of the pieces in the 
game of chess, having its upper section 
carved into the shape of a mitre. 

Blihopshlp (bish'up-ship), tk Same as< 
Biehopdom. MUton. 

Bitbciam (bl'thd-lzm), n. [L. prefix bi. two. 
twice, and E. theism.] A belief in the ex- 
istence of two Gods. 

Bitter (bit'Wr), v.t. To make bitter; to give 
a bitter taste to. 


Would not horse-aloes bitter it [beer] as well T 
^ /)r, U’oteot. 

Bisoaoba (bis-kk'cha), n Same as Viseacha. 
Blackamoorkln (black'a-mor-kiu), n. A 
little blackamoor; a little nigger. Thack- 
eray. [Humorous.] 

Blamc-back (blak'bak), n. The great black- 
backed gull (Larus tnarinvs). Kingsley. 

Blaok-beart (blaklikrt). n. A species of 
cbeiTy of many varieties, so called from the 
fruit being heart-shaped and having a skin 
nearly black. 


The wnnetted black-hearts ripen durk 

All thine, against the garden w.tll. Tennyson. 


Blaatlde (blas'tid), n. [Or. btastos, a germ, 
and eidos, resemblance ] In biol. a minute 
clear space on the segments of the fecun- 
dated ovum of au niticanlsm. which is the 
primary indication of the cytoblast or nu- 
cleus. 

Blastoganeilg (blas-tfi-jon'e-slB), n. [Gr. 
blastos, a germ, and genesis, generation ]' 
In bud reproauction by gemmation or 
budding. 

BlAStomere (blas^tfi-mfir), n. [Qr. blastos, a 
germ, and meros, a portion.] Jn embryology, 
a ]>ortion of fecundated protoplasm which 
divides from other parts of the ovum after 
improgiiation, and may remain united as a 
single cell-aggregate, or some or all of wlilch 
may become separate organisms. 
Blaitopore (blas't6-pdr), n. (Or. blastos, 
germ, and jwros, a pore nr passage.] In 
embryology, an aperture formed in an ovum 
at a very early stage (the bliuitula form)' 
by the Invagination of the wall of tlio em- 
bryonic cell. 

Blastoipbere (blus'to-sfer), n [Or. blastos, 
a germ, and K sphere ] In emlrryology, ttie 
hollow globe or sphei e originating from the 
formation of blastomeres on the periphery 
of an Impregnated ovum 
Blaatoatyle (iilas'tiVstil), n [Gr. blastos, a 
germ, and stylos, a column.] A term ap- 
plieil by )*rof. Allman to certain column- 
siiapcd zooiils in the Hydrozoa which are 
ileHlincd to ; rodiicc generative buds. 
Blastula (i>laH'tii-lH^ n. [A dim. form from 
Gr. blastos, a germ J In embryology, an 
emiiryo su far ilcvclois'd from a germ or 
ovum as to consist of a sac formed of a 
single layer of cells. 

Blastulatlon (bius-tu-lh'shou), n. In 
embryology, the change or process by which 
a germ iii'couies a bliistiila 
Blaxer (bhVzCr). n. A colloquial name for 
u liright-roloiired Jacket or short coat, usu- 
ally of flannel, worn often by players at 
Cl icket or tennis. 

Blepbarls (lilcfar-is), n. [Gr. hUpharis, an 
eyelash, referring to the long fllanionts pro- 
ceeding from the fins ] A genus of Ashes 
allied to the mackerel and the dory, and 
including the liair-flnned dorv (A. erinilus], 
a flsli found on the Atlantic shores of North 
America. 

BlepharltlB (blef-a-ri'tis), n. [From Gr. 
hlepharon, eyelid.] Inllaniniutioti of the eye- 
lids 

Bloke (blOk), n. Bamc as Hlmk. 

BlondneM (blond'nes), n 'J'lie state of being 
blond; fairness. ‘Iiifantiiic blondness' 
George Kluit. 

BlOOaguUtleeB (blud gilt-les), a Free tram 
tlie guilt or crime of shedding blood, or 
murder, h'aljmlc. 

Bloused (bloiiHt), p and a. Wearing a 
btniise. ‘A bloused and bearded French- 
man or two.’ Kutgidey. 

Blowing (bliVing), n. Same as Blowen. 'On 
a lark with block-eyed Hal (his bUtwingy 
Byron. 

Blue-graei- [add.] Also a name at various 
other grasses, such as Kentucky blue-grass 
(Poa pratensis), highly valued fur pastur- 
age and hay. 

Blue*gum (bio'gum), n A species of Euca- 
lyptus or gum-tree (B glohulm), a large and 
vul iiiiVile A ustrallan tree possessing valuable 
I medicinal properties and now planted in 
malarious localities in various countrlea 


ch, ehain; fib, 8c. loch; g.go; hiob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; IH, fAen; th, fAin; w. idg; wh, wAIg; sb, a 2 ure.-~See KiT. 
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with valnablo reiulta. It yteldi the drug 
eooalyptol. 

Bduat (plO'et), n. (From Fr. blustte, a kind 
of olotn, bluet, oom-ilower, both from bleu, 
bine.] 1. A kind of blue woollen cloth for- 
merly in use. Kingiley.-^2. Corn-flower or 
bine-bottle (Centaurea Cyanue). 

Bliutery (luui'tdr-i). a. Blusterinff; blue- 
teroiis; raging; noiay. *A hollow, bluetery, 
puaillanimouB, and unaound one [peraoira 
character J.' Carlyle, 

-Boart (b6rt), n. Same aa Bort. 

.Bock-beer. Bobk-liler(buk^6r).n. [Should 
bo rather heek-Ueet, being derived from the 
town EiirUfeek, long celebrated for itH beer, 
but the name haa been modified by the in- 
fluence of bock, a goat, a ftttcAr.] A kind of 
German beer, a cToublo atrong variety of 
lager-beer, darker in colour than the ordin- 
ary klnda, leaa bitter in taato, and cunalder- 
ably more intoxicating. 

Bodesa (bd-da'gii), [Sp. See APOTHE- 
CARY.] A Spaniah wine-ahop or wine- 
cellar. 

Bomarca (bo-mli'rd a). n. [From liotnare, a 
French botaniat of the eighteentti century ] 
A genua of amaryllidaceoiiH twining plunta, 
nativea of South America See Salhilla. 
Bonbonnl^re (bofi-l)on-i-ar). n. I Fr , from 
bon-bon J A box for lioldlng bon-boiiM or 
augar-pliima Thaekeray 
Bond- [add 1 The atate of being dopoaited 
or placed in a tionded wareiioiiae or atore; 
aa, tea and wine atill In bmul 
Bonder (bon'dAr), n [From Dan. bonde, pi. 
bonder, a yoemnii, u peaaHiit, aaine aa A. Sax. 
htmda, a hoiiacholdor, the band of huebandJ] 
In Scandinavia a aniall land-holder; a yeo- 
man. 

Bondholder (liond'liOld-Ar), n. One who 
hohla a botnl or boiida fur money lent or 
advanced. 

Bone-cave (bOn'kav), n. A cave in which 
are found bonea of extinct animala, aonie- 
timea together with the bonea of man or 
other traces of hia cunteraporaneuua exiat- 
ence 

Bone-glue (bOn'gKk). n. An Inferior kind of 
glue (ibtalnod from iionea. 

Boobylsm (tni'bl-izm), n. The atate or (tua- 
lity of being n booby; atupidity; fouliahneHa. 

‘ Lamentable ignorance and brntbyiem on the 
stage of a private theatre.' Dickem, 
Booby-trap (bC'bi-trap), n. A trap to catch 
a booby; a contrivaiice intended to play off 
a practical Joke on some person, as a vessel 
with water so placed tiiat it will fall on him 
when he opens a door 

Boodle (bb'dl), n. [All Aniericaiilam; pro- 
bably from D boedel, goods, iiimlier.) 1. 
Cn»wd, pack, lot, or company. —2. Gouda or 
money fraudulently obtained; ill-gottiMi 
galna 

Booking-<derk(buk'ing-klkrk), n. The clerk 
or oiflcial who supplies pasaengera with 
tickets at a bookliig-offlioo 
Bookwrlght (buk'rlt), n A writer of books; 
an author: a term of alight contempt 
Kitiifeley. 

Boom (bdm), n. [From boom in sense of 
noise. 1 A sudden condition of great activity, 
aa in some kind of business; aaudden brisk- 
ness or riae of prices, aa in some industry 
or trade or in commercial affairs. 
BOOt-itOOldUff (libt'stok-ing). n. A large 
stocking which covers the leg like a jack- 
boot. * tlia btMt‘Stoekinyg coming high above 
the knees.' Souttuty. 

Boro-hole (bdr'hdl), n A hole made in the 
earth in boring for minerals, water, itc 
Borofflyoorldo (bO-rd-gli'ae-rld), n. [From 
boron and glycerine.] An antiseptic com- 
pound consisting of 02 parts of glycerine to 
62 parts of lioracie acid, to which is added, 
when used to preserve meat, oysters, milk, 
eggs, Ac., about fifty times its weight of 
water. 

BotUo-bolUod (liot'l-bel-lid). a. Having a 
belly shaped like a bottle; having a awcll- 
ing-ont prominent belly. 'Borne choleric, 
bottle-bellied, old spider.' H'. Irving. 
Bottler (bot’lbr), n. Oue who bottles ; ape- 
ciflcally, one whoae occupation it la to put 
liquors, 08 wine, spirits, ale, Ac., into bottles, 
and sell the bottled liquor. 

Bottlo-troe (bot l-trA). n. A singular Aus- 
tralian tree, the trunk of which bulges out 
to an Immeuae sise. See Dklabbohia in 
Diet. 

BOttCh (bou). v.f. To cover over or shade 
with boughs. 

A Iiioksy track, all over 
For half a mile or more. Coieridpe- 

Eonlevonomont (boi-vers-mkh). ». (Fr ] 


The eot of overthrowing or overtnmlng; 
the etete of beingoverthrown or overturned; 
overthrow ; overturn ; subversion ; hence, 
genendly, convulsion or confusion. 
&Wiitmuf-brldgo(bd'string-briJ),n. Same 
as Teneion-bridge. 

Box, n. (add.l The phrase to be in the 
wrong box, has, it seems, a respectable anti- 
quity. 

If you will hear how St Augustine expoundeth 
that place, you shall perceive that yeu are im a 
wronp Au*. Uddiey (^554). 

1 perceive that you and I are in a 

Boycott (brd'kot), v.L [From Captain 
eott, an Irish landlord, the first prominent 
victim of the system.] 1. To combine in 
refusing to work for, to buy from, or sell to, 
or ill general tr» give assistance to. or have 
dealings with, on account of difference of 
opinion or the like in social or political 
niatterH : a word introduced under the aus- 
pices of the Land League in Ireland in 1880. 

Beycatttnp was not only used to punish evicting 
landlords and agents, tenants guilty of paying rent, 
and tradesmen who ventured to hold dcafings with 
those against whom the League had pronounced its 
anathema ; but the League was now strong enough 
to use this means as an instriinient of extending its 
organization and filling its coffers. Shopkeepers who 
rarused to Join and subscribe received reason to be- 
lieve that they would be deprived of their custom ; 
recalcitrant farmers found themselves without a mar- 
ket for their cru|Mi and cattle 

Annual Bepister (tSSo). 

2 . To combine in refusing to buy, sell, 
accept, deal In, or in anyway cuunteiiauce; 
as, to boycott a manufacturer's goods. 

Boza. Booia (bd'za, bb'za), n. [Of Eastern 
origin J All intoxicating fermented drink 
made in Egypt or elsewhere from millet- 
seed; also an intoxicating drink made from 
darnel and hemp seed. 

Braebyodont (DrakM-o-dont), a. [Gr. 
braehye, short, odmu, odontoe, a tootli ] 
Having a low or short crown: a term applied 
to cer^n forms of teeth in animals, rrof. 
Floteer. 

Brabk (brak), n. [A German term; akin to 
brackiah.] 1. In coin, goods rejected as being 
inferior in quality; refuse.— 2. The rejec- 
tion of such goods after examination. ‘The 
compulsory brack of herriugs at the port 
of Bt. Petersburg ' HeweiHuper. 

Bracker (brok'Ar), n. [Bee preceding art.] 
A person unpointed to examine goods, and 
separate what is of inferior quality. 

Brail [add ] l. In its colloquial and slang 
senses ttie use of the wtird is by no means 
modern; namely (a) money. 

We should scorn each bribing varlet’s trass. 

Bf. Hall. 

(6) Impudence; Bhainelossness. 

She in her defeiue made him appear such a rogue 
that the thief Justice wuiideretl he h.id the bfasi to 
appear in u court of Justice. Reper Amth 

2 jtl. The brass musical instruments in a 
band or orchestra. 

Braiiy (bras'l), n. The name of one of the 
clubs used in playing golf, a wooden club 
with a brass sole. 

Bread-baiket (bred‘baa-ket), n. 1 . A pa- 

{ der-ni&clid or metal tray used for holding 
iread at table.— 2. The stomach. [Slang.] 

Another came up to seconti him, but I let drive at 
the mark, made the soup-maigrc rumble in his bread- 
kasket. Olid Uid him sprawling. Root*. 

Bread-Winner (i>«*<*'^*n-6p), n. One who 
works for the support of liimself nr of him- 
self and a family; a member of that section 
of the community whose earnings support 
both themselvea and the women and chil- 
dren. 

Breeoh-blodk (brdchlilok). n A movable 
piece at tlie breech of a breech-loading gun 
wliich is withdrawn for the insertion of the 
charge and closed before flring to receive 
the impact of the recoil. B. H Knight. 
Bneob-pln, Breech -lonw (brech'pin, 
brech'skrbX n A plug screwed into the 
rear end of the barrel of a breech-loading 
flreami forming Uie Imttom of the chaise 
chamlier. E. H, Knight. 

Breeoh-klsllt (brfich'sit), n. The graduated 
sight at the breech of a gun. which, in con- 
junction with the front sight, serves to aim 
the gnti at an object E. H. Knight. 
BrUr-root (brl'Ar-rOt), «i. [The first part 
of this word is a corruption of Fr. bru^re, 
heath.] The root of the white heath, a shmb 
often growing to a large size. The roots 
are gathered extensively in the south of 
France and in Corsica for the purpoee of 
being made into the tobacco-pipes now so 
much used under the name ox briar-roof 
pipes. 


Bllo-ik-lmo (brik-a-brakX n. [Fr. Accord- 
ing to Littrd based on the phnuM tfe b^ et 
de broe, by hook or by crook, brio being aa 
old word meaning a kind of trap for catch- 
ing birds, Ac., and broe, a pitener or jog. 
Srio-d-brae would therefore be literally ^ 
Jeots collected by hook or crook.] A col- 
lection of objects having a certain intemt 
or value from their rarity, antiquity, or the 
like, as old furniture, plate, tmina, curio- 
sities; articles of vertu. 

Two things only Jarred on his eye in his hurried 
glance round the room; there was too much krtc-k 
Srac, and too many flowers. H. KingsUy. 

Brldglleil (brlj'les), a. Without a bridge; 
nut capable of being spanned as by a bridge. 
*BridgeleHeme.' ^they. 

BrlBjal (briu-iklO. n. An Anglo-Indian name 
for the egg-plant or its fruit 

Brio (bre'O). n. [It.] Sprightliness ; liveli- 
ness; life; vigour. ‘Painted with all his 
well-known facility and brio.’ Thackeray. 

Brljiuette (bri-keto, n. [Dim. from French 
briaue, a brick. See Brick.] A lump of 
fuel in the form of a brick, generally made 
from coal-dust, with some nuidiug material 
such as coal-tar. 

Bristol Milk. A mixed beverage of which 
sherry is the chief ingredient ‘ Plenty of 
brave wine, and above all Bristol milk.’ 
Prpys. ‘A rich beverage made of the best 
Bpanish wine, and celebrated over the whole 
kingdom as Bristol milk.’ Macaulay. 

Mttle (brit‘1). v.t. pret. A pp. bHttled; ppr. 
brittling. [Same origin as ad j brittle', A. Sax. 
brytlian, to divide into pieces.] To cut up 
(a deer): an old hunting term. Kingsl^. 

Broach-turner (brOCh^tbr-nAr). n. A menial 
whose occupation it is to turn a broach; a 
turnspit. 

Disli washer and broaeh-turner, loon i to me 

Thou smellest all of kitchen as before. 

Tennyson. 

Broch (brobh). n. [A Scottish word, akin to 
bormigh, burgh ] A name for certain pre- 
historic structures in Scotland of the nature 
of fortresses, low, circular, roofless towers, 
with walls of great thickness, built of un- 
hewn BtoiioB without lime or mortar, and 
entered l>y a narrow passage. They are 
most numerous in Orkney, Shetland, and 
the northern counties. 

Brockage (brok'iij). n. [Prohahly akin to 
broken J A defective piece produced in 
coming money. 

Bronco (bron^kd), n. [Sp. brmeo, rough, 
rude ] A name for a half-tamed or unbroken 
horse in some parts of the Dnited States. 

Brontoiaurui (bron'id-sa-rus), n [Gr. 
bronti, tliuiider. sauros, a lizard ] A fossil 
reptile of huge size, hut with a remarkably 
small skull. 

Bronziiy (bronz'i-fl), v. t To represent by a 
bronze figure or statue; to cast in bronze. 
|Kan>.] 

St Michael dcsreniling upon the Fiend has been 
caught and brcMMified juht as he lighted on the castle 
of St, Angelo. Thackeray. 

Broom (brdm), v.t. To sweep or clear away, 
as with a broom. ‘The poor old workpeople 
brooming away the falleu leaves.' Thack- 
eray. 

Bnxxnoul (brO'mus), a. [L. bruma, the win- 
ter season.] Pertaining or relating to win- 
ter; hence, foggy; misty; dull and sunless; 
as, a brumous climate. 

Brimet (brii-na or brb-net'?), a. [Fr. brunet, 
a male of brown or dark complexion, corre- 
sponding to the feiu. bntnette.] Of brown or 
dark complexion. [Rare.] 

Thus in the area which has been under considera- 
tion there are evidences of the existence of four races 
of men— (1 ) blond long-heads of tall stature: {») brunei 
broad-hcads of short stature; (1) Mongolian brunet 
broad-heads of short stature: (4) brunet long-heads 
of short Stature. HuiBey. 

Bruibmail (bmsh’man), n. A painter. 

How difli( ult in artists to allow 

To brother brushmen even a grain of merit I 

/V. H’oicot. 

Bniiquerle(brUBk-rd). [Fr.] SameasBrusIr- 
ness. 

Dorothea looked straight before her, and s^ke 
with cold brusfuerie. George Eliot. 

Bubttli and Squeak. A dish consisting of 
fried beef and cabbage: probably so called 
from the sounds made during frying. Some- 
times also used contemptuously for some- 
thiug specious, deceptive, worthless. 

Rank and Htle ! bubble andsfuea* t No I nert hatt 
so good as ^bble and sgueakx English beef and 
good cabbage. But forei^ rank and title : foreign 
cabba^ ana beef I toeekg^ubbie and foreign jvmam. 


Fate, fir, fsi, ml, met, hir; pine, pin; nflte, not, mdve; tabe. tub. bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ibiuie; y. Sc. fey. 
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RaOQlllAtinT (bi^iin4k.to-riX a. Of or per- 
taining to the baccinator or trampetw*! 
naeole. ‘The hueeiaatmy rnnadei along 
his cheeks.* Steme. 

Bohk (bnk). v.i. To Jump like a buck; to 
fump off the ground, bringing the feet to- 

S therand elevating the back: said of horses. 

so used as v.t. with off, 
RlldkMll(buk-Sn'), n. [A dim. of buck; comp. 
squire and squireen.] A would-be buck or 
dandy in Ireland with no profession and 
little pecuniary means. Thackeray. 
SO^t-sliqp (buk'et-shop). n. In financial 
slang, an office which professes to buy and 
sell shares such as are dealt in on tlie stock- 
exchange. but which in most cases does a 
mere betting business with those that tieal 
with it, the transactions practically consist- 
ing in bets that stocks will rise or full, tlie 
bettors gaining or losing according os they 
turn out to be right nr wrong. 
Badk-Jumper (buk'Jump-dr), n. A horse 
that fs apt to jump up with feet brought 
together and back arched, trying to unseat 
the rider. 

Buflbr. [add.] Buffer state, in politics, a 
state which by arrangement between two 
more powerful states is left in a condition 
of independence between their territories in 
order to prevent them from being conter- 
minous. 

Bulger (burjCr), n. A wooden club with a 
convex face used in golf. 

Bull-dog. [add.] 1. A cant name for a 
pistol: compare barker. 

* 1 have always a brace of bulMogs about me.' . . . 
So saying, he exhibited a very handsome, highly 
hnished, and richly mounted pair of pistols 

iir /r, Scott 

2 A bailiff. 

1 sent fur a couple of buU^dogA, and arrested him 

BuUdOSe (biirddz), V.t [An Americanism: 
origin doubtful, i 1. IVindniinister strokes of 
a heavy whip or cfiwhide to ; to cowliide. — 
2. To coerce or intimidate at elections, as 
negroes by tiie whites, to influence their 
votes : hence, to exercise political influence 
in any way. [Political slang ] 

BulldOSer (bul*dd/.*6r), n. Uue who bull- 
dozes. 

Bull-roarer (buPrar*{*r), n a thin slip of 
wood a foot or so in length which by a thong 
or cord fastened to one cud is whirled rapidly 
11 the air, thus producing a peculiar roaring 
noise. It is a well-known plaything in 
Surope and is known almost all over the 
world, being often used in the rites or 
mysteries of primitive peoples. 

Busker, [add.] A sandy hollow on a golf 
course, or any piece of bad ground making 
play difficult . a hazard 
BoUOdont (bu'iio-dorit), a (Gr. bouiws, a 
hill or mound, and adous, odontox, u tooth.] 
In zoal. applied to molar teeth having 
rounded tuliercles or elevations on their 
crowns. Frtff. Flower. 

Burlap (bAr'lup), u. [Origin unknown.] A 
coarse, heavy, textile fabric of jute, flax, 
manilla, or hemp used for bags or wrappers. 
A superior quality Is sometimes manufac- 
tured and made into curtains. 
Burnet-eaxifirage (b^r'iiet-sak'si-trHj), n 
Pimpinella Sax%fraga. See Pimpinklla 
Burrower (bu'ro-6r), n. one who burrows: 
specifically, an animal, such as the rabbit, 
which excavates and inhabits burrows or 
holes in the earth; a burrowing animal. 
ButoS(buuh)i v.f. To butcher [Rare.] 

Take thy huge offal and white liver hence, 

Or ill a twinkling of this true blue .steel 
1 shall be butchtuz thee from nape to rump 

.Sir // Taylor. 

Buttar-weigllt (Imt'^r-wat). n. More than 
full weight; a larger or more liberal allnw- 
auce than is usual or stipulated for. from 
an old local custom of allowing 16 to 22 oz. 
to the pound of butter Bwift. 

Butthorn (but'thorn), u [Tiie first part of 
the word is probably the hut of halibut, the 
second part from its spiny surface.] A kind 
of star fish, Asterias aurantiaca. See Star- 
VXSH. 

Busrakto (bPa-bl), a. Capable of being bought 
or of being obtained for money. 

The spiritual fire which is m that man ... is not 
buyable nor saleable. Carlyle, 

B7*prodUCt (bi'prod-ukt), n. A secondary 
or additional product; something produced, 
as in course of a manufacture, in addi- 
tion to the principal product or material; 
as, wood-tar is obtained as a by-produet in 
toe destructive distillation of wood for the 
manufacture of wood-vinegar or wood-spirit. 


C. 


Cabinet (kaVin-et), a. Confidential; secret; 
private, lu accordauce with this sense the 
term cabinet council was long in general use 
before it became specifically applied in po- 
litica 

Those are cabinet councils 

And not to be communicated. Alasstnger, 

Others still gape t' anticipate 

The eabt$tet designs of Fate. Hud^rax. 

GabOtihon(ka-lK>-shoh'),ti. [Fr.] A precious 
stone poliidied but not cut 

Cabotage (kab'o-taj), n. (Kr. eabotaye; ori- 
gin doubtful.] The coasting or carrying 
trade by sea. B. F. Burton. 

Cabotlnolatry<kRb'o>tin-ol"a-trf), n. [From 
Fr. cabotin, a strolling player, a poor player: 
and ‘Olatry, as in id^atry.] Worship or 
undue admiration of actors. ‘ A mere novel 
of what has lieen called *eabotinolatry\’ 
George Saintsbury. [Hare.] 

Cacao-butter (ka-ka'6 but-i&r), n. The oil 
expressed from the seeds of the chocolate- 
tree (Theobroina Cacao). See f'ACAO. 

Cacodozy (kak'o-dok-sl). u. [Gr. kakos, bad, 
and dtixa, doctrine.] A false or wrong 
upiiiioii or opitiiuns: erroneous doctrine, es- 
specially in matters of religion : heresy. 

Cacogaetrlo (kak'6-gas-trik). a (Gr. kakos, 
bad, and gaster, the stomach.] Pertaining 
to a disordered stonmeh or ilystHMishi ; dys- 
peptic. ‘ The woes that cheiitier this imper- 
fect eaeogaetric state of existi*nce.‘ Carlyle. 

Cadre (kli-dr), n (Fr.. from L quad rum, a 
square.] A list of the coiiiniissioned and 
iiufi-coinmisaioiied officers of a regiment 
forming the staff , tiie skeleton of a regi- 
ment ; tlie staff 

Calature (se la-tur). n. An engraving or 
chasing; celature. 'Admitted even in the 
utensils of the church some etrlatures and 
engravings ’ Jer. Taylor 

CSBBarlsni (se*zf^r-izm), n. A system of gov- 
ernment resembling that of a Caesar or em- 
leror ; despotic sway exercised by one who 
las been put in power by the popular will ; 
imperialistii. 

Casurlc v4e /.(ir*ik), a. Pertaining to the 
ewsura; cieKiiral 

Cage-bird (kaj'ti^rd), n A bird kept in a 
cage ; a eageliiig. 

Caldaxlum (kal da'ri-um). n ; pi. Caldarla 
(kal-da'ri-a) (I, ealdarium, caUdurimn, 
from caldus, cahdus, warm, whence eaUlnm, 
A'c.j A warm batb-mom; a ebainber with 
a hot bath in an ancient bathing establish- 
ment. 

Calf (add.] Also, calf-skin leather; as, a 
book bound III cal/. 

Calf-love (knf'liivj. n. A youthful, romantic 
passion or iiffec.tioii, as opposed to a serious, 
lusting attachment or love 

It 's a iTirlS fancy, just, a kiiiil o’ calf-loi'f', let It go 
by. Mrt ttiiiKell, 

CallginOBlty (ka-lij'i-noB"l-tl), n Hame as 

CaUgxHousnsss 

I dare not ask the oracles; I prefer a cheerful 
calteiMosUy, as Sir Thomas browiie might say. 

Gforgr Allot, 

Callology (ka-li-oTo-li), n. [Gr. kalia, an 
abode, a nest, logos, tliscourse ] The branch 
of omithfdugy that treats of birds’ nests 

CallaUe (kal'a-bl), a. l That may be called. 
— 2. That may Iw called up or demanded 
from sharebolders. 

Calorescenoe (kal-o-rcs'cns), n. [L eahnr, 

''beat.] In physics, the transmutation of heat 
rays into others of higher refrangibility; a 
peculiar transmutation of the invisible cal- 
orific rays, observable beyond tlie red rays 
of the spectrum of solar and electric light, 
into visible luminous rays, by passing them 
through a solution of knline in bisulphide 
of carbon, which Intercepts the luminous 
rays and transmits the calorlftc. The latter, 
when brought to a focus, produce a heat 
strong enough to ignite combustible sub- 
stances, and to heat up metals incandes- 
cence; the less refranrible calorific rays 
being converted into rays of higher refran- 
gibility, whereby they liecome luminous. 

Calotte (ka-loto, n. [Fr ] A skuU-cap ; es- 
pecially. a skull-cap worn by ecclesiastics. 

CUotyplst (karo-tip-lst, n. One who takes 
photographs by the calotype process: in the 


extract used loosely and equivalent to pho- 
tographer. 

I imprint her fast 
On the void at last. 

As the sun does whom he idll 

By the calefy/ut'x skill. BrewHing. 

Camel-men (kam'el-mcn), n. pi. Camelry 
(which see). 

Camelry (xam'el-ri), n. Troops mounted 
oil camels : a military force of camels and 
their riders; a camel corps. 

Cameratlon. (add.] state of being earner- 
ated or divided into chomliers or compart- 
ments. 

Cameetres (ka-mes'trez), n. [An invented 
word.] In logic, a mnemonic word designat- 
ing a syllogism of the second figure, having 
a unlvei*8al affirmative major premiss, a 
universal negative minor, and ii uiiiversiil 
negative conclusion. 

Camiiaigll (kam-pan'), v t To employ in 
campaigns. ‘ An old soldier . . . who had 
been campaigned, and worn out to death in 
the service.' Steme. 

Campestrine (kain-iies'triu), a. Same as 
Campestral. Asa Gray. 

ClUialgre (kan-a^gr). n. [Probably of Ame- 
ricitii origin.] A kind o(dock(liumexhymeuo- 
sejtalus), a native of many parts of America, 
lung known lii Mexico for its tanning and 
niediciniil properties. I'he root contains a 
huge percentage of tannin by which excel- 
lent leather is produced and iitteiition is 
now being givtui to the jdaiit in Europe on 
this account Board qf Trade Journal. 
Canalise (ka-nnriz). v.t. prut. A' pp. canal’ 
ized , ppr. canalizing. 1. To cut a canal 
through; to make a canal across; as, to 
canalize an istluiius. 2. To give the cliur- 
octer of a canal to; to turn into a camil; as, 
to canalize a river. 

Candlewood (kairdl-wud), n. The wood of 
a West Indian resinous tree, Amyris bal’ 
samifera. i'alled also Bhodeswood. 
Canlniform (ka-nrni-furm), a. In the form 
of or resembling canine teetJi. Prqf. Flower 
Cannabln (kun'na-bin). u. [From L. can- 
luiluM. hemp. | A poisoitous resin extracted 
from hemp, by exhausting the bruised plant 
{Cannabis indtca) with alcohol. To this 
resin are due the narcotic, effects of hashish 
or bhang. See ItliANil. 

Cannibfd, n. liuUl.l An animal that oats 
the fiesli of mem burs of its own or kindred 
siiecius. 

They Iworm^l .irc laionbalx, for the two halves of 
.1 (Iciuf worn) plrHeti in twoni the poti» were drugged 
into the burrows ut.d giiuwcd l^arwin 

Cannlbalic (kan-ni-buPik), a. Pertaining to 
a cannibal or to the special nharacteristlcs 
of one. 

Cannon, V i. [add. , To come into collision; 
to strike and rebound. 

Her Lidybhlp's horse canHontd with utie ridden 
by a hunlbiiKiii. Siotsman KewsAapcf. 

Canoeist (ka-ni/ist), ?I. (Uie who practises 
the paddling of a cutioe ; one skilled in the 
nittiiagemeiit of a c:anoe 
Can8tickt(kan'stik),n A cundlcstick. Shuk. 
Cantabank (kan'ia bangk), n. { L. cantars, 
freq of eaiw, to sing, and 1 1. banco, a bench. 
Comp. Mountkbank.] A singer on a stage 
or platform; hence, acornmoii ballad -singer; 
in contempt [Kare.] 

He was im t.iverii lantabaHk that inudr it. 

But n biiiiirc iiiiii.strcl of your Highness' < oiirt 
Str H 1 aytar 

Capeline. Capelline (kap'e-iin). n (i<'r. 
capeline, a dim. of L L. capa, cajtfia, a cup, 
a hood. Hce (.'AI'. CHAPEL.] 1. A kind of 
hcnnl worn by ladies when going to evening 
parties or entertainments.—- 2. A surgical 
iiandiige for the. head. 

Caper-spnrge (ku'p6r-BnArj),n. See .Spl itu E. 
Capital (kairi'tal), v t. To fiiriiish or crown 
with a capital, as a pillar or column. ' Tlie 
white column capitalled with gilding.' Char- 
lotte Bronte. (Rare.l 

CapitaUsm (kap'i-tal-izm). n. The state of 
having capital or projierty; possession of 
capital. 

Tlio sense of cit/italisfn sobered And dignilied Paul 
de Floral. lluukeray. 

Captel (kap'tel), 11 [L. eapitellum, capita- 

lum, dim of cainit, a head. See CIIAPTKK.] 
A head, chapter, division, or section of a 
writing. (Itare. | 

1 hrM* subjects make the bulk of a code of tweiity- 
eigiii lapte/i, of which the last four are about theft 
Pr^. harte. 

Carburet (kkr^iQ-ret), v.t. pret. dc pp. carbu- 
retted; ppr. carhuretting. To combine with 
carbrin or a compound of it; specifically, to 
saturate, as inflammable vapour, by passing 


«h,dkaln; 6h, Sc. lock; g. yo; J,>ob: li. Fr, ton; ng, siny; m, (Aen; th, f&in; w, wig; wh, toAig; zh, azure.- See Key. 
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it throufi^ or over a liaaid hydrocarbon, for 
the purpose of intensifying the illuminating 
power. E. U. Knight. 
wburetter, Oartmretor (kiir'b&-Tet^r), 
n. An apparatus of various forms by whicii 
coal-gas. hydrogen, or air is passed through 
or over a liquid hydrocar1>on. to confer or 
intensify illuminating power. E. H. Knight 
Oanrarue (kflrl»a-rfe), v.t pret. A pp. ear- 
burized; ppr. earburizing. To cause to 
comidne with carbon or a hydrocarbon; to 
carburet, which see in 8iipp. 

Cantor (k>lrdV:r),n. [add.] One of an OMOcia- 
tion of Irish rebels, so termed 1>ecauBe tliey 
punished their victims by tearing their 
backs with a wool or flax card, iftss Edge- 
worth. 

This shall a Carder, that a Whtte.l>(*y be ; 
Ferocious leddem of atrocious liaiwlH Hood 

Cardigan (kiir'di-gan), n. LNameil after the 
lastlCari of Cardigan^ who distinguished 
himself in the Crimean war.] A knitted, 
woollen, closoly-flttirig garment worn over 
the waistcoat, or instep of one, or as an 
outer garment. 

Cardiograph (kur'di-0-graO.M. kanlia, 

the heart, grapho, to write 1 A physiologi- 
cal Instrument or appanitus hy which the 
movumeiits of the lieart are made to trace 
a wavy line. 

CardO (kilr'ild). n (J. , a hinge ] In zoot a 
name tor parts that net us ii liinge, as the 
cardo or hinge of tiie tw<i valves of a bivalve. 
CaxdOphagi(kur-dorn jl), n lOr kardoe, 
a thistle, and phagO, to eat.] Eaters of 
thistles , licne.e, donkeys. 

Kick and .iltnsr liiiii, you wiio have never brayrd; 
liiit bear witii liiiii iill honest fellow lardofhagi-, 
liiitt;-eared nicssiiiates, reci>t;iuxe a brother donkey! 

1 hatkeray. 

Caretaker, (add ] in Ireland speeifkuilly 
apphtMl to a ptirsofi who is )mt in charge of 
a iiolditig fruin wliieh a tenant has been 
evicted. 

Carina, n. [add ] in Tool, a pivimiiient 
median ridge or keel in the sternum of all 
existing hiiHls ex(*ept the (hirsores 
Carnage (kar^tiaj), v t 'IVi strew or cover 
with carnage or slaughtered iiodies. ‘ That 
earnagrd plain.' Southeg. 

Camaiie.t Camary t (kitr iia ri). n [L 
earOf mrnie, llesh 1 A bonedioiiHe attached 
toacliureh or burlul-place; a cliariiel-liouHe. 
Carnate t (kur'tiat), a. invested with or ein- 
hodltMi in tiesli : satiie os the modern Jncat 
Wife, wliieh word, liowever, is used in the 
extract us if the in- were privative. 

I i^ar nothing • that devil oirnafeor $Mta> note 
can l.iirly do ng.dnst s virtue so established 

Ku'hardion. 

Carpenter (kttr'peu-tt’T), v. i To do cariicn- 
tera work ; to practise car]>eiitry. 
lie v.irnlslieil, hr larf entered, hr (•ined. 

Afisi ditsfoi 

Mr ('•riinwi)f |iluiits, hshes, .ind otrf enter y with 
great .'irdoui lUtkens. 

Carriage-company (kar'tij-kum-pa-ni). n. 
Poonle who keep tlieir carriages; those 
wealthy pco]de wlio pay visits, Ac., in their 
owu I'lirriageH 

There is no phrase inorr elegant and to tny taste 
than that in which proplr .irr described as ' seeing a 
great dr.d ol i.trt 7'Maikera^ 

- Cnrriagv‘}M'<tplo,mrriagc-lndy, are similar 
genteel viilgiirisnis 

Oarrlaged (Knr'rijd), a Having a carriage 
of such or stieii sort ; behaved ; inaiiiiered. 
Sue ('AllltlAOK. n. b *A fine Indy . . 

veiy well carriaged and iiiigiity discreet.’ 

Caaoara (kks'ka-Hl). n. jSp. edeeara. hark, 
rind.] The name of eorfaiii Ainerioaii barks 
or drugs obtained from them. Caecara 
Mifradtt Is a drug used as a toiiie and aperi- 
ent. 

Caiieroto [add ] l. a kind of stew-iian 
orsNuce-naii. 2 A small dish with a handle 
used in elieiuical operations. 
Cagtellar(kaK-tert>r). a. [From L. eaetetium, 
a castle. See Tantlx.] Helongiiig or iht- 
taining to n cnstle. * Ancient eaetetlar ttuii- 
get ms ' Waiptiie 

Caatlng. n [add ] Same as ir<>r»n-ra«f. 

I rritolvril . , to weigh nil the casti»i^s thrown up 

within a given time in a niensnred npa« «. instead of 
akcertaiinng the rate at whirh objects left on the »ur- 
face were burled by womis. liaru’iH. 

OMtte. [add] 1. A sort of tower; a tower 
borne on the back of an elephant— 2. A 
laigesliip. [Poetical.] 

OasiMto (kas'trftt), n. One who has been 
castrated, geldeil, or emasculated; a eunuch. 
OMuraaUam (kaxh'fl-al-iMu), n. The doctrine 
that all tilings exist or that all events happen 


by chance, that le, without an efficient, in- 
telligent cause, and without design. 
CMUutot (kazh'Ci-al-lst), n. One who believes 
in the doctrine of casualism. 

Cataedygmtot (kat'a-kliz-mist), n. One who 
believes that many important geological 
phenomena are due to cataclysms. 
Catapttltidr (kat^pul-t^r), n. One who 
manages or discharges missiles from a cata- 
pult. C. Jteade. 

Oataatrophtom (ka-tas'trd-flzm), n. The 
theory or doctrine that geological changes 
are due to catastrophes, or sudden, violent 
physical causes, ratlier than to continuous 
and uniform processes. 

Cathood (katligd), n. The state of being a 
cat. 

Decidedly my kitten nhould never attain to cathood. 

Sottihey. 

Cat-thyme (kat’tim). n. Teuerium Mantm, 
a plant beloiqring to the Lahiaten, one of the 
germanders, formerly used in medicine. 
Oaubeen fka-liSnO, n. [A word of Irish ori- 
gin.] A name in Ireland for a hat; an old, 
shabby hat. Lover. 

Caulker (kak^^r), n. [Ferhaps so called 
from lieing regarded as keeping all tight, 
keeping out the wet ] A dram ; a glass or 
otlier small quantity of spirits. [Slang.] 

Take a caulker t . . . Not Tak* a drap o’ 
kindnesa yet for autd langsyne. Kingsley 

CaUBatloulem (kg-za'dion-lzm), n. Same 
as Laie o/ UniveretU Causation. See under 
Cauhation. 

Causattonlst (kg-za'shon-lst), n. One who 
believes in causationism or in the operation 
of the law of causation. 

CauaeUM (kd-zCz), n. [Fr., from causer, to 
converse ] A sniiUl sofa or settee for seat- 
ing two persons. 

Cavo-rlllevo (kd'vf>-re-l6-n'v6), n [It] In 
I sculp, a kind of relief in wliieh the highest 



Cavo-nlicvo. ■ \V all-v iii|>tur«-, (jrcrat Temple of 
Pliilu*, tgypt 

surface is only level with the plane of the 
original stone. Sculpture of this kind is 
iiiiieh employed in the decoration of the 
walls of Figyptian terotiles. 

Cavort (ktt-vort'). v.t. [Origin doubtful; 
some supiKise it h corruption of curvet ] To 

f irance or eurvet, as a horse ; to caper ; to 
ndulge 111 violent motions. lAmericiui col- 
liN]Uialism ] 

CayUM (ka yos'), n (American Indian I A 
North American Indian pony 
Codont (se'dent), n. [L. rcdriiA. eedrutis, 
ppr of eedo, to yield ] One who cedes; ui 
law, one who assigns over something to an- 
other. 

Golha (sa-elik or tha-OTuI). n. [Sp.] 1'he 
silk-cotton tree {Bombax Ceibti) See BoM- 
BAX. 

Celadon (sel'a-don). n A soft, pale, sea- 
green colour, so called from the name of 
tile liero of the mmaiiee Asfrt^e. laqmlar in 
France in the Louis XIV epoch ‘Porce- 
lain lieautiful with celadon ' Longfellou' 
Cello (chelTd), n, A very couiinon abbrevi- 
ation of Violoncello 

Celluloid (selTh-lold), n. [From cellulose, 
and Ur eidos, resemblance. 1 An artifleial 
Bubstauce, chiefly composed of cellulose or 
vegetable flbriiie, and much used as a sub- 
stitute for ivory, lione, coral, Ac., in tlie 
manufacture of piano keys, buttons, billiard 
balls, shirt cuffs. Ac. The cellulose is first 
reduced by acids to pyroxyline, camphor is 
then added, and the mixture is subjected to 
immense hydraulic pressure. The compound 
may then be moulded by heat and pressure 
to any desired shape, and it becomes hard, 
elastic, and capable of taking on a fine 
finish. 


Oeiiogamy (sd-nog'a-mi), n. Same aa Cte- 

nogamy. 

Oontol (sen'tal), a. [L. eentvm, a hiuid]|Bd.> 
Pertaining to or consisting of a hundred* 
reckoning or proceeding by the hundred. ' 
CenteglsiBlly (aen-tes'r-mal-li), ode. In a 
centesimal manner; into a hundred parts ; 
by hundredths. Busy. BrU. 

Genteslmate (sen-tes’i-m&t), «.t. pret A pp. 
eentesimated ; ppr. oentesimaHng, [L. eenfe- 
simus, hundredth, from centum, a hundred.] 
To pick out each hundredth man from, and 
punish him ; to punish by centesimation 
(which see). ‘ Decimate or even emtesimate. ' 
De Quincey. 

Centrifuifal (sen-trif a-gal), n. A centrifu- 
gal machine, such as one used for separating 
cream from milk or molasses from sugar; a 
centrifuge. 

It IS not only in the treatment of milk that these 
scientific methods have revolutionized previous pro- 
cesses of nmiiiifacture, liut the same principle has been 
enlisted in tlie service of the brewery. Here a closed 
centri/u^al takes the wort before it has cooled down, 
and thoroughly aerates it with sterilised air, at the same 
time eflectualiy removing nil foreign substances 

Hoard of rrado Journal, 

Oentrlffelge (sen'trl-fuj), n. A centrifugal 
machine See previous article. 
Centrifugence (sen-tril'fl-jens), n. The ten- 
dency tu fly off from the centre ; centrifugal 
force or tendency. Emerson. 

Oentiunvirate. ladd.] A body of a hundred 
men. ‘Finding food and raiment all that 
tcTrn for a emtumvirate of the profession.’ 
Sterne. 

Cephalic, a. [add.] Cephalic index, in the 
measurement of penplea skulls, a number 
denoting the ratio of the transverse to the 
longitudinal (front to back) diameter of the 
skull, and according to which skulls and 
races of people are called brachycephallc 
or dolichocephalic 

CephalOtrlpsy (sera-lO-trliFsi). n [Gr. ke^h- 
aiP, tlie head, triphis, a bruising, from trtbo, 
to bruise.] In obstetrics, the act or practice 
of operating with the eephalotribe ; the 
uiiemtion of crushing the head of the fietiis 
ill tile womb tu fueilitatc delivery. Dun- 
glison. 

CerehrallBin (ser e-brul-izm), n In nsgchol. 
the ilieory or doctrine that all mentiu opera- 
tions arise from the activity of the cerebrum 
or braiu. 

Cerebraltot (ser'e-bral-ist), n. One who 
holds the doctrine or ilieory of cerebralisni 
CerebrltiS (ser-e-brrtis), n. [L cerebrum, 
the brain, and -itis, deiiotiug inflammation ] 
Inflamniution of the substance of the brain. 
Cbalaza. [add J A small tumour on the 
eyelid; a chala/ion. Dvnglison. 
Cbalazlon, Cbalaslum (ku iivzi-oii, ka-la - 
zi-imi), n. ; pi. Cbalasla (ka-la'zi-n) [Gr. 
chalazion, dim of chalaza, a small tumour, 
as in the eyelid.] A sumll traiispureiit 
swelling in the eyelid 

Cbalcopyrite(kal-ko-pir'it), n. [Gr. chalkos, 
coppci, and j/yrites,trom jtgr, lire.] Yellow 
or eoppor pyrites. See niidor PVAlTKa. 
Cbancery. [add.j A pugilistic term for the 
position of an oppunent's head when it is 
uuder one’s arm, so that it may bo held and 
pommelled severely, the victim meanwhile 
lieing unable to retaliate effectively; hence, 
sometimes figuratively used of an awkward 
fix or predicament. 

Cbazige. [add.] To put the change on, to 
trick; to mislead; to deceive; to humbug. 

1 have fut the change nyon her that she may be 
otlierwisr employed. Congreve. 

^’ou cannot /«/ the change on me so easy as you 
think, tor 1 lias c lived amoite the quick-stirring spirits 
of the age too long to swallnw rliatl for gram. 

Air ir. Scott. 

Cbantey (chan'tl). n. [Also written chanty, 
shanty, and no doubt connected with chant, 
Fr chanter, to sing.] A song sung hy sailors 
when working in concert, as in heaving an- 
chor. 

CbftparrejOB (chap-a-r&'hds), n. [From Sp. 
American chaparal, dense brushwood, 
chapatra, a kind of dwarf oak.] Leather 
breeches or leggings worn hy cow-l>oyi or 
others in the I uited States to protect the 
legs when riding, especially among bruah- 
wood or low trees. 

Cbaptot (chap'let), v.t To crown or adorn 
with a chaplet. ‘His forehead ehapleted 
green with wreathy hop.' Browning. 
(mpter. v.t, [add.] To divide or arrange 
into chaptera, aa a literar}* compoaltlon. 
CbarooBl-lrarnBrfcharlfol-bBrnBrL n. Oo» 
whose occupation is the making of tmarcoal. 
(toauinau (chat'tl-nos). n. The quality or 
atate of being chatty; tolkativeneaa 


FAte, far, fat. fall: mft. nmt, Mr; pine, pin; nhte. not, mhve; tflbe, tab, hull; oil, pound; U. Sc. ahnne; y. Sc. fey. 
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CliauiiAblt (ahOViii’iit), n. A penon im- 
bued with chauvinliin; a chauvln. 
COiauVtlliltto (shO-vin-istlkX a. Pertaining 
to or chacterixed by chauvinism; fanati- 
cally devoted to what is deemed a patriotic 
cause. 

€!heep«r (Ch£p'«r), n. One who or that which 
cheeps, as a young chicken; specifically, 
among sportsmen, the young of the grouse 
and some other game birds. 

Cheese, n. (add.] The inflated appearance 
of a gown or petticoat resulting from whirl- 
ing round and making a low curtsy; a low 
curtsy made in this way. 

What more reasonable tiling could she do than 
amuse her&elf with making chfftest that is, whirling 
round . . . until the pettcoat » inflated like a balloon 
and then sinking into u curtsy. ZV Quifufy. 

She and her sister both made these cheaes m com* 
pliment to the new-comer, and with much stately 
agility. Thacketay. 

Ohemloo-eleetric (kem'i-kd-e-lek''trik). a. 
Pertaining or relating to electricity result- 
ing from chemical action ; also pertaining 
to chemical action resulting from electricity. 
OhemOimOBlB (kem-os-mtVsis). n. [Front 
chum- in chemistry, and osmiMis.] Chemical 
action acting through an intervening mem- 
brane. as parchment, paper, &c. 
ObmnOBmotiC (kem-os-mot'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to chemosniosis. 

OhuTon (shif on or shd-foii), n. (Fr., a rag, 
a bit. J Any article of feminine oniaiiiont ; 
piece of finery worn by women : mostly in 
plural. 

OhUdldnd (child 'kind), n. [ChUd and 
kind, on type of mankind, womankind ] 
Children generally. ‘ All mankind, woman- 
kind, and ehildkind.' Carlyle. 

Chllia-graBB (Clirna-gras), n. A name for 
the plant Boehmeria nivea, which yields the 
valuable rhea or rainee fibre and the Chinese 
jnrasB cloth. See Bokhmeuia, Ouass-clotu. 
ChlnkerB (chiugk'^rz), n.pl. Coin; money. 
[Slang.] 

Are men like us to be entrapped and sold 
And see no iiiniiey down, Sir llurly-liiirlyT 
So let us see your chitikm iir H. iaylor. 

Chinook (chi-nuk'). n. (American In<iiati.l 
1. A mixed language or jargon 8|)uken by 
the Indian tribes of liritish (’ulunibia and 
adjacent regions, and consisting mostly of 
Indian, English, and French words.— 2 A 
soft wann wind blowing at intervals during 
the winter season in Western ('ariada and 
the north-western part of the riiited states 
C^rographOBOpnic (kl'rb graf'6-sorik), u. 
[Gr. meir, the hand, yrapho, to write, and i 
iophoti, wise ] An expert in chirogrnphy; a 
judge of handwriting. Kingsley, (Rare.J 
Cwlrotony (ki-rot'o-ni), n. (Gr cheir, the 
hand, and teino, to hold out.] Imposition 
of hands in ordaining priests 
OhlTalreBque (shlv'al-resk), a. ff'r chev- 
aXeresque.} Pertaining to chivalry; chival- 
rous. 'Some warrior in a chivalresqae ro- 
mance.’ Miss Burney. 

ChlorallBin (klo'ral-izm), In med. a 
morbid state of the system arising from the 
incautious or habitual use of chloral. 


Ohloranthy (klAr'an-thi), n. [Gr. chloros, 
greenish, anthoa, a flower.] In bat. the pro- 
duction of green flowers, the supposed re- 
version <if floral structures to a primitive 
foliar condition. 

OhCBrogryl (ke'r6-gril), n. [Or ehoiroe, a 
hog, and grylloa, a pig.1 A name of the 
Hyrax syrtaeus or rock rabbit. 

ChokBJ (chOk'i), a. 1. Same as Choky.— 2 
Inclined to choke; having a choky sensa- 
tion in the throat [CoIIimi.J 

The allusion to his mother made Tom feel rather 
ehakey. 1 Husht^ 

Ohftliyipla. (ko-le'mi-a), n. [From Or. eh^tU', 
bile, and haima, blood.] An ahnient char- 
acterized by the presence of bile in the 
blood. 

nhr^ H , a. [add.] Choral service, a church 
service of song: said to be partly choral when 
only canticles, hymns, Ac , are chanted or 
sung, and wholly choral, when, in addition 
to Uiese, the venicles, responses, Ac., are 
chanted or sung. , ^ 

COlorolditiB (ko-mid-I'tis), n. Inflammation 
of the choroid coat of the eye 

dunrtlB (chor'tl), V i pret. A pp chortled ; 
ppr. (hortling. A word invented by the 
author of Through the Looking-glass and 
used in that well-known work in connec- 
tion with an outward manifestation of joy; 
it is now not uncommonly used jocularly 
with a sense similar to that of chuckle. 

(kris'dum), n. The rule or ler- 

eh,ekain; eh, Sc. lock; g,po; j.iob; 


vice of Chiist, whose service it perfect free- modification ; urgent ; crying ; piesting ; av 
dom. [Kare,] a etomanf need for reform. 

They know the grief of men without its wisdom; My appetite was a clamant, instant, annoyance. 

They sink in man's despair without its calm; A*. /.. A'A>iwn«i>n. 

Are slaves, without the Uberty in Ckrtstdtm. Clap-Btl<flC(klap'stick). ti, A kind of wooden 
V *'*^^*® o*" «!»?!>«*• used in raising an alann- 

ChroxnatlBmCkrd'ma-tizni), ». l. Chromatic or the like. 

ab^Uon. 8 m ABBREAMON, 8.-2. Same h« dhtmbM . . . by th.w<iKliieea-.fM- 
as Chromism. pers or etaf-stteks. Southey. 

ing with type lu various colours. ClnlSr. ClniV fklfikV rLKKK « 1 1 

wi^i ^ hook S- 

enarrvintts in variotis^oloiS ^ *uiia of things; a hook on which 

nr i.wli ■oiiiearticlo may be hung. lHe<.tch.]-2. One 
clubs used in the game of golf. It 

aiuitle 1 (cJa„NL> ‘ A toau: '[a'd8““'i'*^a coniiect.d wltk 

»ce/^'!?pr«SlK proie.rton or tho reUgloiu ob 

aniline, ami considereil a splendid dye for .,' 11,1 1 r . 

ChTyBOphyll (kris u-fll), n. [Gr. cAri/xus, and regulars of both bcxrs. Hutke. 

gold, and a leaf.] The bright golden /irii-Mi « a 

yellow colourloK matter of plant.; xantho- ‘KiSXl wlthLXiTor li>lo»lSS 

(atkonlAa, Ohtsonlc {thfl'nl-an. thoii lk), “ olenjymau’e family. 

n. [Gr. ehthonim, from chthon, chthonos, brtmi the r/rr'A-vTt'tfwirn «f Wliulham down t« the 
the earth.] Pertaining to the underworld ‘iuestltm was dbcussed. 

or the infernal regions; pertaining to ClBruchlal (kli-rd'kl-al), a. [Gr. ««ro!td^ 
regions below tho earth s surface. ._ kleros, a lot, ami echo, to have.] Pertatoi- 

Tli.it there .-ire Mhomc eleiiientft in the diameter ing to a kind of colotlial land SettleUNMll 

of Iler.t I readily .dlow; hut th.it dfws no! prove that (culled a kUti Uchm) lU aucleilt Greece, bjT 

one 4if lier ii.uiie\ miuhl luit h.ivc been tht- he.iveidy ,, ntittibMe nf oiHvMiia nlitninnri nn 

or the brilliant Koiificss A/.ix MuUfr. ^ u iiuinuei Of tiiizeiis oiJtaiiioa all ai^ 

inent of land in a foreign country white 
Ghthonophagta, Chthonopha^y (thon-6- .till retaining all the privileges of cltimiss 
fa'ji-a, tho-iioru ji),M (tir chthon, chthonm. In their own state, where they might ooii- 

earth. ami phngb, to cat.] Dirt- eating; tiniie to reside. Bp. Thirhvall. 

cachexia Afiicaua Hce UiRT-KATlNd Clod, n. [add.] A lialt used in fishing Ibr 

Chump [add ] 1. The thick Idiint end of eels, and consisting of a bunch of lobworut* 
a thing, especially the thick cinl tif a loin Htriing on to stout worsted. See next ail- 
uf iimttoii.- 2 The head. {Slang.] -2 A idu. 

blockish or stupid |>ersoii; a dolt. ClOd-flBhlng (klod'llslidiig), n. A method <it 

Chylurla (ki-htri-a), n (From chyle, and catching eels by inenns of a clod or bait of 
Gr ouron, urmo ] An ailment tdiaractcr- hibwonns strung on worsteil. The ttslier 

i/e<l by tho presi‘nce of chyle in tho urine allows this bait to sink to the bottom of the 

GiclatOUZlyt H. Saineas.S>icfa(u«H. Chaucer. stream, and when ho feels an eel tugging 

Cinoh (sliieh), n. |Sp einc/ut. eiiiefar, saiii*' he raises tin' bait without a jerk from the 

origin us cincture | Tlie name hir a HaiUlle- water, anil if suceosKful he will And theool 

girth in parts of the Westt*rn I nited States, has its teeth so entangled in tlie worsted as 

especially for one made of horso-liair. 'I'lie t 4 » be niiHlde to let go. 

verb to ctneh is also used. , Cflodhoppinfi (klod'lmp-liig), a. Ltkeacloit 

OlrcumnutatB (»«'*r-kum-iiii'tat), v.i pret. A 1 hopper ; loutish ; boorish ; treading heavily. 
pj[» circumnut4(ted;ppr eireumimttttuig |L. : us one aecustuined to walking on plouglMii 
circKoi, round, and aofo, fii'q from oeo, to laiul. 

uud. ) To nod or turn round; spocifically, j \Vli.it,i mcr y you are bhoil with velvet, Janet a 
in hut. to iinivo nniiid in a iiioii; or less cir- I (bHihepptni: messeii^oT would never tbi» jiim- 
cular or elliptical path: said of the stem ' thmlvtu Itrent*. 

and other organs of a plant. See CTlicuM- Cl0Be>tlme (klus'titn). n A certain season 
Nl'TATfoN. > of the year during wiilch it is unlawful for 

It will Ik' shown tli.it .ipp.ireiitly every growing i uiiy yiersoii to cutcli or kill wlijged game aiid 
part of every pUiit is M.iitiiui.dly tircufHnttMnti’, | CCrtHill kiluls of flsll, OF Utiy UllilualB pri»- 
tlioiigh often on .i small st.tlc Vativtu tcctecl )iy law. 

Clrcumnutatlon (s^'r'kum-nu-tiV'shoii), » llc iMd shot some young wild {hick% ■«< 

ThBylofbirennii..itatliiK;nnocl<llnBroiiiicl 

about; specifically, in hoi. the eontiniioiiH ^ ^ r. \,r tr. Scott. 

motion of every part or organ of every They i.une on .1 wicked old gent leimui hrcsiking 
plant, in which It descrilws irregnlnr elllp ‘ tatCldng i cr< h in elosr- 

tical or oval figures; us. for instance, the we out of a punt. /; hwuMcy. 

apex of a stem, after indiitiiig in oiiu tiirec- ClOBUre, n. [add.] Speciflcally, the hriug- 
tiou, comnioiiiy nioveii back tt> the opposite ing or putting an cud to a debate so as 
side, not, however, returning along tiiu proceed imniediately tf> vote on a questkai 
same line W hile describing such figures, or measure in a deliberative assembly, aa a 

the apex often travels in a zigzag line, or parliament, by the tlecision of a competent 

makes small siihurdinate looi>s or triangles. authority, us tiie prcsiilent, or by a majority 
o„ .h. nuy « pre-M cmclwl. iImi "f tlie membjT. tliemMivei. CulM 

iiu rciispil growth, first on one side .'ind then on the also ClOture, oi Which l*reiich Word it iS a 
other, IS a sr<oml.iry rflcct, .md that the Increased translation 

tiirgest ence of th*- cdjs. together with the extenw- OlOtUrB (kl6-tUr), 71. (Fr. j Bailie US CloSUtU, 
liiliiy of their w.dls. is the primary cause of the move. whii.h at.A. ubf.vi. 

itieia uf rtrtuMou/a/ow. f>ant>ttt ace aouve. 

... _ Cloud. |>idd J A light article of female 

Tilrque'OOUCliant (sdrk-ko'shant), a [Fr, wear worn wrnppeil loosely roiintl the head. 
rirJwe, a circus, and cottcAant, lying.] Lying Club-root (klub'rot), n. A disease that 
coiled up. [Rare.] attacks turnips, cabiiuge, Ac., and prodiicea 

He found a ;u'ilpitating xnakr, protuberances about the root ; anbury, 

llright, and i ir^uc-roufkant tn .t dusk y boike. CHutCh (cl udl), M. (A Iso cletch , Same aS 8c 

of a city, as opptised to ctmntry people, or 

tfi thi* militarv Ap • towiistii-oTile brood brought forth by a bird at one time, 

to lilt military, «c , townspeople. ^ 1 , 1,^1 

No .Spanish soldiery nor cUtMuty showed the beginning to hatch them out. ‘A elutokit 
least disposition to join him. < arlyle Yarrell. 

Citron, n. [add.] fiamt sa Citron -water. Clyfiakinfi (kli'fak-ing), n. Pocket-pickiur 
'Tirinkliig citron with his Grace.' MUcel- H Kingsley. [Blang.] 
lanies hy Swift, P(^, and Arhuthnot CoadjUBt (kO-ad-jiist'), v.t. To adjust bsb- 

01am (klam), n. The state or quality of tually or reciprocally ; to fit to each other, 
having or conveying a cold, moist, vIbcoms Ovceti. 

feeling; clamminess. 'Corruption, and the CoallBOd (k6-a-llzd'), p. and a. Joined hr 
etem of death.’ Carlyle. a coalition: allied. 'Hash coafiseci kinga.* 

Clamant, [add.] Calling tor redress or Carlyle. [Rare.] 

h, Fr, ton; ng, sing; IB, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— Bee Kxt. 
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*Ooal-Oll (kOl'oil), n. Same ae Petrolsum. 
tOoal-seaitle. [add.] Coalscuttle bonnet, a 
woman’s bonnet shaped like a coal-scuttle, 
and usually projecting far before the face. 
*Miss Sneveliicci . . . glancing from the 
depths of her coal-eeuttle bonnet.* Diekene, 
Coastal (kost'al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
coaMt or shore. 

Coat. t. n. [add.] An exaction levied by 
•Charles I. on the pretext of providing cloth- 
ing for the army ; more usually called Coat- , 
money. 8ee CONDUCT in 8upp. 

.Ooaxal (kd-aks'al), a. Having a common , 
axis : coaxial 

Oob-house (kob'hous), n. A house built of 
cob, that is, of a compost of puddled clay j 
and straw, or of straw, lime, and earth ‘A I 
narrow street of eob-komee whitewashed ' 
and thatched.’ U. Kinueley. ! 

•Oob-WaU (kob'wgl), n. a wall built up solid 
of cob. Hee COB-UOUSE above. 

Xtodk, n, [add.] A familiar form of address 
oranpellation, preceded usually by uld, and 
used much in the same way as chap, fellow, 
boy, Ac. 

He hsk drawn blood of him yet ; well done, ntd cock I 

AtaiSiH£^tr. 

He was an honest oM cock, nml loved lii^ pipe .ind 
a tankard uf cider, a& well as the beiit of us 

It raves. 

—Thai cock %von't fujht, that plan will not 
do, that story will nut tell. 

1 tried to see the .inns on the L.urUKe. but there 
were none ; so that totk woiiM$i'tjtght. Ktngiley. 

•Cook-bread (kokMtreil). n. A kind of stimu- 
lating food given to ganie-cocka 

Voti feed us with coik.hread, and arm us with steel 
spurs th.it we iii.iy mangle and kill each other for 
youi sport Southey. 

Cooking (kok'ing). n. The sport of shooting 
woodcocks. KinpKley. 

•Cookie (kok'l). v.i pret. A pp. cockled', ppr. 
cockling. [Perhaps from cockle, the shell, 
which is marked with wrinkles.] To assume 
a wrinkled or puckered appearntice, as 
paper ; to Itecome ridged ; to rise in ritiges. 
Also used transitively, to cause to become 
wrinkled or puckered. 

Code [add.] Any system of signals, arbl- 
triiry words, Ac., by which persons may 
i'uiuiuuiiicate who are acquainted with the 
system. 

Codloee (kod'i-sSz). The plural of Codez> 
■Cosnogamy (s6-nog'a-ml), n. [Gr. koinoe, 
coimiion, ami gams, marriage 1 Tlie state 
of having liusbauds or wives in common; a 
commuuity of husliaiids or wives, such as 
exist ninong certain primitive tribes. 
ColnleiB (koin'les), a. Having no coin or 
money; moneyless; penniless. 'Coinleue 
luinls ’ Wtn. Cotnhe. 

Collbri Kko.l«'brd). [Said to be the Carib 
iianir.] A name given to various species of 
humming-blnls. 

•Collaborate (kui-iab'O.rat), v.i. pret. A pp 
eoUnborated ; ppr. collaborating. [L L. etd- 
latwrare, fr. L com, with, and laborare, to 
labour, from labor, labour. | To work Jointly 
nr together; to be colleague uf another on 
sonic literary or other work. 

•Colleotlve (Icul-lekPiv), a. [add. ]- Coffee- 
five note, ill diplomacy, a note or ufllclal 
i'oinmunicatiuii signed hy the representa- 
tives of several governments 
Oolleotivlty (koldek-tiv'i-ti), n. .Same as 
Colleetiveneee. .tohn Morley. 

■ Ctolleen (kol-Oir), n. 1 1 r. cadin, a girl, dim. 
of oaUe, a countrywoman.] A word used in 
Ireland for a girl 

• COUegtanCkoi-ia ji-anX n. [add.] Formerly 
•omeUmes used of an liiniate of a debtor's 
prison. 

It became a not uniiHua) clrcumstaiire for letteri 
to be put under his door at night enclosing h.tlf>a- 
crown . , for the f-. it her of the Mursli.iliiea, 
*with the CQinpUtnentk of a coiiejftaH taking leave*. 

Jntkens, 

•Collootttoxy (koMok'u-to-ri), a. [Sec Col- 
JLoquY, Collocutor.] Pertaiuing to or 
having the form of a collotiuy or conversa- 
tion; coUotpiial 

We proceed to give our imiuUon, whicli i« of the 
Ainceliean or coiiocutory kind. ^utt/acohiH, 

^OoUomn, Collagen (kol o jen, kol a-jen), » ! 
(Or. kvUa, glue, and root mu, to produce.] ' 
The hyputiieUcal principle of the organic 
sulistance of Imiie. from which gelatin is 
obtained by boiling. 

CfOlOOOla (kol-o-kd^la), n. [Native Ameri- 
can.] A ferocious tigor-oat of Central Amer- 
ica (Fef is or Let^niie/eroa). It equals or j 
aurpasses the ooeluU in sixe. and is a terrible 
memy to the animals among which it Uvea, 
capecially the monkeys. . 


Colonial (kO-ld'nl-al), n. L One who be- 
longs to a colony; the citizen of a colony. 
—•2. Some article produced in a colony; an 
article of colonial produce. 

Columnal (ku-lum'nal), a. Same as Colum- 
nar. 

Crag 'iverhanging, nor nlumnal rock 

Ca«t Its dark outline there. Southey. 

Comb-bruab. [add.] An old designation 
for a lady’s-maid or under maid. Fielding. 

Comedietta (ku-me'dt-et"ta), n. [It., dim. 
of emnedia, cammed^, a comedy.] A dra- 
matic composition of the comedy class, 
hut not so much elaborated as a regular 
comedy, and generally consisting of one or 
at most two acts 

Comfortatlve i (kumT^rt-at-iv), a. I'ending 
to promote comfort; capable of making 
comfortable. * Comfortative and holesome 
too.’ Udail. 

Comfortative t (kumT^rt-iit-iv). n. That 
which gives or ministers to comfort. 

The twu hundreil crowns in gold as a cordial 
and ton{fortattve I carry next iiiy heart. yarvts. 

Comma-bactllttB (kom'ma-ba-sil-us), n. A 
Imuillus resembling a comma in shape, sup- 
posed to be eomieeted with cholera, as it is 
said to be always present in this disease. 

Commandeer (kom-an-d^r’), v.t [AS Af- 
rican Dutch word ] 1 To force into military 
service; as, a number of Englishmen were 
commandrered by the Boers.— 2. To seize or 
take possession of for military purposes. 

Oommerdallsm (kom-m^r'shul-izm), n. 
The doctrines, tenets, or practices of com- 
merce or of commercial men. * The biiy- 
eheu|i-aiul-aell-dear eommercialunn In which 
he had been brought up ’ Kingeley 

Commode t (kom-mddO, a [Fr. commode, 
comiiiodioiiH, accommodating, kind.] Ac- 
commodating; obliging. *Am I not very 
commode to you.* Cibber 

Commodelyt (kom-mbd'li), adv. Conve- 
niently 

It will full in very commodely betwe^i ni^ p.irties. 

Oommorant (kom^mo-rant), ti. [See 
MUUANCK.] A resident ‘All niy time that 
1 was a cmnmoraiU iu Cambridge.* Bp. 
Uacket. 

Commote (kom-m6t'), v t. [See Commotion.] 
To coiiitnove; to disturb; to stir up. Haw- 
thorn. [Uare.J 

Communard (kom'Qn-drd), n. [Fr., from 
eommnm.l ^ne who advocates conimunal- 
Isni as a fonn of government ; In a narrow 
sense one who belonged to the pai ty of the 
Commune of Paris in 1871. Bee Commune, 
C0MMUNALI8M. 

Compeaoe (kom-pesO, v.t. pret. A pp co»n- 
peeced’, ppr. eompeeeing |L. cornpeeco, tf> 
fasten together, to conflne.] I'o hold in 
check; to restrain; to curb. Carlyle. 

OompOBltOUB (koui-poz'i tus), a. In hot 
belonging to the order Comiiositie; compo- 
site. Darwin. 

CompulBe (kom-puls'), v.t. pret. A pp. com- 
mdted’, ppr eommihit^f, [Fr. eompuleer, 
li.L compuUtare, from 1«. compello, eompul- 
mm, to compel. ) To compel; to restrain; to 
oblige. *Suuie are beaten luul compulsed." 
Latimer. 

She rendv her woes riiiverx them in comptdsed 
abhorrence. Cha* iotte Bronte 

Comradely (kom*iAd-ri), n 'riie state or 
feeling uf being a comrade; conijianiuiiship; 
felluwsliip. 

Comtiam (kohtqzm). n The philosophical 
system founded by Auguste Comte; posi- 
tivism. See Positive Philosophy, under 
Positive. 

Oomtilt (kofit'ist). n. A disciple of Comte; 
a positivist. Also used as an adjective. 

Concadonoe (kon-sCd'ens), n. The act of 
conceding; concession. * A mutual conced- 
enee ’ Richardson. 

Concerned tkon-s^rudOi p- and a [add.] 
Confused with drink; slightly intoxicated. 

' Not that 1 know his Reverence was ever 
concern'd to my knowledge.’ Sw\ft ‘A 
little as you see ooneemed with liquor.' 
Sir U. Taylor. 

Conoeselble (kon-ses'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being conceded or granted. *One of the 
most eoucessibU postulations in nature.’ 
Stems. 

Conoretianiam (kou-kre'shan-izm), n. [L. 
con, together, and creeeo, eretum, to grow.] 
The liellef that the soul was generated at 
the same time as, and grows along with, 
the iKHly. 

Conentlent (kou-kh'sht-ent), a. [See Con- 
cussion.] Coming suddenly into collision; 
meeting together with violence. * Meet in 


combat like two eoneutimU cannon-balli.* 
Thaekeruy. 

Condensed, [add.] Condenaed miUc, milk 
preserved by evaporating part of its mois- 
ture and packing it in air-tight cans. 
Condomlninm (kon-d6-min*i-um), n. [L. 
con, together, and dotntmum, rule, dom- 
inion.] Joint rule, sway, or control; the 
management or control bv two or mom 
political powers Jointly of the affairs of 
some state or country not belonging to their 
own dominions. [Recent] 

France renounce& all thought of reviving the eon- 
domuttum, and does not ask that any date should 
be fixed for the evacuation of Bgypt. Daily News. 


Conduct (kon'dukt), n. A tax levied by 
Charles 1. for the purpose of paying the 
travelling expenses of his soldiers. ' He who 
takes up armes fur cote and eofiduet and his 
four nobles of Danegelt.' Milton. Called 
also Cmiduct-money. (See COAT in Supp.) 
Condyloma (kou-dl-lO'ma), n. pi. Goxidy- 
lomataCkou-di-lo'ma-ta). [Or. kondyloma.] 
in pathol. a sort uf warty growth occurring 
generally near the internal openings of mu- 
cous passages and resulting from syphilis. 
Con&b (kon-fab'). v i. pret. A pp. confabbed', 
ppr. cotijabbiny. To confabulate ; to chat. 
[Colloq.] 

Mrs Thrale and 1 were dressing, and as usual 
eottfabhtti£. Aftss Burney 

Collection (kon-fek'shon), n. [add.] The 
art or act of confecting or compounding 
different substances into one preparation; 
ns, tlie confection of sweetmeats. 

Confectionary (kon-fek'shon-a-ri), n. [add.] 
A room in which confections are kept 
* ’J'he keys of the stores, olilioctmfectionjttry, 
of the wine vaults ’ Richardson 


Conflamrate (kou-lla'grat or con'fla-grfttx 
v.t 'fo burn up; to consume w'ith fire. 
' Conjlagrating the poor man himself into 
asiios and ca-pvt mortuum.’ Carlyle. 

Congredient (kon-grg'di-ent), u A com- 

jioiient part; au ingredient Sterne. 

ConjunctlvltlB (kun -jungk'ti-vi'*tiB), n. 
fFiom conjunctiva, and -itis, denoting in- 
flaniination.] In jtathol inflammation of 
the membrane of the eye called the con- 
juneliva (which see). 

Conjury (kou'Ju-ri). n. The acts or art of a 
conjunu*; magic; legerdemain. Motley. 

Connlng-tOWer (kon'ing-tou-6r), H. A small 
tower or turret rising above the deck of a 
ship and intended fur the accommodation 
of an oflicer who gives directions regarding 
tlie vessel's movements; the shot-proof 
pilot-house of a war-vessel. 

ConseQUent, n. [add.]— Couze9ue9if points. 
in magnetism, intermediate poles, caused 
when either from bome pcculiai'ity in the 
structure of a bur, or from some iiTeguIarity 
ill the niaguetiziiig proeess, a reversal of the 
direction uf niugiietization occurs in some 
part or parts of the length; whereliy tlie 
magnet will have not only a pole at each 
end, but also a pole at each point where Uie 
reversal occurs. 


ConBequential (kon-se-kwen'shalX n. An 
inference : a deduction; a conclusion. 'Ob- 
servations out of the Lord Clarendon's His- 
tory and some cvnsetjuentials." Roget Sorth. 

ConBtate (kun'stat), v.t. [k'r. constater, to 
verify ; L. constare, consiatum, to lie estab- 
lished or evident— con, together, and stare, 
to stand.] To verify; to prove ; to establish. 
[Recent and rare.] 

ConBUltant (kon-sult'autX n. l. One who 
consults or asks advice.— 2. A consulting 
physieian ; a doctor who gives advice regard- 
ing disease 

ContabeBCenoe. [add.] in hot. a peculiar 
condition of the anthers of certain plants, in 
which they are shrivelled up or become 
brown and tough, and contain no good 
pollen. tliUB resembling the anthers of the 
most sterile hybrids. Darwin. 

Contadina (kun-ta-dc'nk). n. It. pi. Con* 
tadilie(kon-tii-dc'n&) (it. See next article.] 
All Italian female peasant. 

Contadliio (kon- tk-d6' ii6). n. It. pi. Conta- 
dlnl (kon-ta-de'ue). [It., from contado, a 
county ; from L. comitatue, a county. See 
Count] An Italian peasant 'Theronto- 
dino’s song.’ Shelley. 

Contagium (kon-ta'ji-um). n. pi. Contagxa 
(kou-ta'Ji-a). [See CuNTAQloN.] In med. 
that which carries Uie infectious element 
in diseases from one person to another ; a 
disease-germ. 

SuppouiHC the eoHtiur*um of every cotnutunicable 
disease to consist of minute organised particles sus- 
ceptible of undergoing almost unlimited multmUca* 
tion when introduced uito e suttoble medium. a:c. 

jteademy. 


Fkte, far, fat. fall; mS, met, h^r; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tAbe, tab, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtoie; S* Sc. fey. 
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Oonttmplailt (kon.tem'plant), a. Given to 
contemplation; meditative. * Contemplaut 
epiriU.' CoUridge. 

ContemUnaat (kon-t6r'min.ant). a. Com- 
ing to an end at the lame time ; contermin- 
ate. Lamb 

Ckistloe&t (kon'ti-sent), a. [L. eoiifieene, 
eontieentiSt ppr. of eontieeo—cmi, together, 
and taceo, to be silent.] Silent; hushed; 
quiet : said of a number. [Rare.] 

The servants have left the room, the quests sit 
eonikent. Thackeray. 

0 oiitlnuiuii(kon-tln'ii<um),7i pi. Contlniia 
(kon-tin'il*a). [Xeut. of L. eontinvuM, con- 
tinnoiiR. See Continue ] A contintioiia or 
unbroken substance ttr medium; nr unin- 
terrupted series or agsrregate (i H Lewen. 

Contlina. n. [add.] The space betwct'ii the 
strands on the outside of a rope. K H 
Knight 

Co&tO (kon'td), n. [Pg.] A PortUKuese 
money of account in which large sums are 
calculated; value 1,000,000 reis, or 11222 , is. 
M. sterling. 

Contra, [add.] Also used as a noun in 
sense of an argument or consiileratiou 
weighing against something; or the opposite 
side of an account. 

ContradlCtiOUBly (kon-tra-dik'shus-li), adv. 
In a contradictious manner; with contra- 
diction. 

* No I sha’n’t,’ said old Featherstonv contradtr- 
tiously, ' 1 sha’n't think of any ol you.’ George Kltct 

Contraplex(kon'tra-plekB), a. I From contra, 
and the -plex of diplex^ duplex.] In tcleg 
said of the system of transmitting messages 
in which two are sent simultaneously in 
opposite directions by the same wire: op- 
posed to diplex 

Oontrlbutary (kon-trib'u-ta-ri). n. One 
who or that which contrihutes; one who 
contributes along with others 

OontUinaoity (kon-tu-mas'i-ti), n. Same as 
Contumacy. Carlyle. 

Contualve (knn-tu'/iv), a. Apt to cause 
contusion; bruising. ‘ Shield from contusire 
rocks her tender limbs.' A niijacobin. 

Converter, n. [add.] An iron retort of a 
somewhat globular shape with a large neck, 
used in the Bessemer process of steel- 
making, molten iron being exposed in it to 
a blast of air. the oxygen of which burns 
out the carbon and some other ingredients 



Uribseiucr Converter. 

of the iron ; the requisite amount of carbon 
being then introduced by the addition of 
molten spiegeleisen or other variety of iron 
rich in carbon, and the result being a va- 
riety of steel. The converter is supported 
on trunnions, so that it may swing freely. 
It has a lining consisting in most cases of 
finely gi’ound hard sandstone mixed with 
fire-clay powder, and made into a parte 
with water Also written Connerior. 

OO&Vlve (kon'viv), n. [Fr. convive, L. eon- 
viva, a guest, a talile companion ) A fellow 
guest; a boon companion. Fraser's Mag 

Cwnyulsibld (kon-vuls'i-blk a. C'apalde of 
being convulsed ; subject to convulsion. 
Emerson 

Ooolrary, n. [add.] A delicacy; a dainty. 

Cookeries were prondrtl in order tn tenqit Iiik 
palate . Aoger o rth 

Cook-Bhop (kuk'shop), n. A shop where 
cooked food is srild; an eating-house. 

Cool, a. [add.] Used in s|iesking of a sum 
of money, generally a large sum, by way of 
emphasizing the amount. [Colloq.] 

I would pit her for a coei hundred, Smollett. 

A coot four thousand ... 1 never discovered from 
whom Joe derived the conventional temperature of 
the four thousand pounds, but it appeared to make 
the sum of money more tn him. and lie had a mam- 
fett relish In insisting on its being cool. Dickons. 


Cool, v.t radd.J— Tb cool one's cof^rs, to 
allay the thirst or parched sensation caused 
by excessive driukingof intoxicating liquors. 
‘ Something to eool hit eoppvrt' T. Hughes. 
[Colloq.] 

Cooper See Coper in Supp. 

Co-opt (kd-upt'). v,t (L. eoopto, from cott. 
together, and optare, to choose.] To elect 
into a body of peraons, those electing being 
the existing members of the body; as, to 
co-opt a person among the fellows of a col- 
lege. 

Co-optate (kd-op'tat), v.t. [add.] 'The verb 
is now employed as e<iuivalent to co-opt. 
Co-optation (kd-op ta'shon). n. The act of 
cu-opting ; election into a body of persons 
by the luemliers of that body. 

Co-optative (kd-op'ta-tiv), a. Pertaining to 
or elected by co-optation; as, eo-irptative 
trustees. 

Coper, Cooper (kd'pAr), n. [D. and FI kooper, 
a dealer or trader, from koopen, to buy, akin 
to G kau/en, to buy. E. dieap.] A llutcb, 
German, or other boat frequenting the 
Morth Sea for the purpose of selling drink, 
tobacco, d:c., to the men on board the deep- 
sea fishing vessels, a floating drink-shop. 
CopreBenoe (ko-prez'eus). n. [Prefix eo, and 
presenee.] The state or condition of being 
present along with others ; associated ptv- 
sence, ‘The eopresenet of other laws.* 
Emerson. 

CoprolOglBt (kop-rnro-jist). n One who 
deals in coprology Swinburne. 

Coprology (koprol'o-jiX n. [Or. kopros, 
dung, logos, discourse.] Tlie dealing with 
filthy topics in literature; literary handling 
of obscene or disgusting themes. Swi nhv me. 
Copular (kop'u-Ier), a In gram, and logic, 
of or relating to a copula 
Co-radicate (kd-rad'i kat), a. [L. prefix eo, 
and tadiar. radicut, a root.] In philol. being 
of the same root as another or other words. 
Skeat. 

Coral, n. [add.] The nnimpregnated eggs 
ill the lobster, so called from being of a 
brigbt-red colour 

Cordite (kord'it). n. [From its cord-Wke 
appeal aiice.] A species of smokeless ex- 
plosive recently IntroduecMl and usetl for 
ordnance 

CorelesB (kor'les), a. Wanting a eorc; with- 
out pith, weak; debilitated. 

I .iin g<mr iii years, my I-lcge, am very nhl, 

( I ( .iml sapless Sir Jl Taylor. 

Corxnophjrte (kor'mb-fit), n {Hr. komms. 
u trunk, and phyton, a idtiiit.] In hot a 
general term applied to all vasi'ulnr plants 
uiid to tlie iiiglier cellular plants In whieh 
roots and leaves are flistitigiitshable. CulltMl 
also Phylhipbyle Ency. hr it 
CorxnUB. a ludd ] Also, same us /*of/yyH’(/rmi. 
Com-hrandy (Koin brati-di). n A eoame 
spirit distilled from raw, that is unmalted, 
grain. 

Com-COh (korn'kob), n. The cob or hard 
tough receptacle that bears the grains of 
iiini/.e. 

Corneal (kor'ne-al), a. Pertaining to the 
cornea of the eye. 

Comer, n. [add 1 A clhiiie or party formed 
tor the purpose of obtaining possession of 
the whole or greater part of a imrtfeiilar 
stock <ir other 8|ie(’ies of property, and thus 
creating a demand for it at high prices. 
Comer (kor'nCr), r t (add j To create a 
scarcity of, ns of a particular stoc'k or the 
like after having obtained command of the 
supply Sec above noun 
Cornlflcatlon (kor'iii-fl-ku"shon), n. [L. 
cornu, a bom, ami /ariv, to make.} The 
growth or formation of born. Southey, 
ComlBb [add.] Cornish /ntiter, the name 
given to a eylindrlcal steam boiler with fiat 
ends and one or more internal flues running 
Hliroiigh ami through, the furnaces being 
placed in the flues, and the boiler being set 
horizontally and emliedded in brick- work 
Corodier, Corrodler (ko'ro-di-fer), n. One 
who is In receipt of a cortMly. 

Outude tlie minster walls were tlie cottages of the 
forrodters or fnik who for a rorrody or hie pittance 
from the abbey h.Ml given away thetr lands. 

A'tngrley. 

CoronlB (ko-rn'iiis), n. [Or. kor&nis ] 1 The 
curved line or flourish at the end of a liook 
or chapter; lienee, the end generally. [Rare.] 
The eoronts of this matter is thus; home l>ad ones 
tn this family were punish'd strictly, all rehukeit, not 
all amended j?/. Hackot 

8. In Greek gram a sign of contraction (*) 
placed over a syllable. 

CorpnaculOUB (kor-pus'ka-lus), a. Same as 

Corpuscular. Prof. Tyndall. 


CoMUtaVle (ko.i«.l&t'a-lil), a. Capable of 
being correlated; assignable to correlation. 
GOBfi (kdz), n. Something snug, comfortable, 
or cosey ; specifically, a snug conversation. 
Written also Coze. *They might have a> 
comfortable coze. ’ Miss A usten . 

COBe(k6z), v.i. pret. A pp. coned; ppr. cosing. 
To lie snug, cfinifortablo, or cosey. ‘As the 
sailors cose round the fire with wife audf 
child.' Kingsley 

CoaelBmal (kd-sis'man. n. [Prefix eo, and 
Gr seismos, an earthquake.] The curve 
formed by the points at wliich the wave- 
shell of an earthquake reaches the surface ; 
the line along which an earthquake is siniul- 
tnneously felt Used also adjcctlvely; as, a 
coseismal line. • The coseismal zone of maxi- 
mum disturliance ’ Ji Mallet. 

COBmlc, o. [add.] Of or pertaining to cem- 
111 ism; as, the cosmic philosnidiy. 

OOBmiBin (koz'mi7.ni), ». [ii'roni oonmot.) 
The doctrine that the cosmos or luiivorse 
is a self-acting wlnde, and that all pheno- 
mena connected with it proceed by natural 
law ; the system of philosophy based oti the 
doctrine of evolution as eiiunuiatod by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and his school, a phase 
of positivism. 

OoBmocrat (koz'mu-krat). n. [Gr. kosmos, 
the universe, and kratos, rule.] Ruler of 
the universe or of the world: in the extnu'i 
applied to the devil. 

You will not tlilnk, great Cosmocratt 
That I spend my time In fooling; 

Many Irons, nty Sire, havr wc In thr fire, 

And 1 must leave none of them rooliiig. 

Southey 

COBmophillte (koz-moni-tt, n. [Gr. konnos,. 
the world, and philus, loving.] One who 
loves the world at lai^e nr people of all 
countries. Thackeray. 

COBmoBOOpe (kor/mo-skop). n. [Or. kosmos, 
the universe, skujwo, to view.] The name 
for a kind of orrery 

CoBmotheiBm (ko/ - nm - thfi ' fzm), n. (Gr. 
kosmos, the universe, and Thcos, Qod.| 
The ideiitlfleation of the universe witli God; 
jiantheism 

COBBld (kos'id), ti. (Ar ktisid, n courier.] An 
Anglo- Imliiin term for a courier or fust 
iiiesscnger 

Cottage [add. ) Cottage hospital, a cottage 
or simtlnr small house employed as a hos- 
pital where iiiti little hospital at'cnmmo- 
(latlon Is reqiiiretl (as in a rural district) 
and having no resident medical stafT,— firif* 
tags loa/, u loaf of a roundish form made 
of two lumps of dough, a smaller stuck 
above a larger. 

Cotton-Boed (kot'n-sed), n The seed of the 
cotton-plant, from which cottonseed oil is 
obtained, an oil r^'^icnibliiig olive-ol] and 
used for similar iiiirposes, I nil of inferior 
quality After the oil is expressed the seed 
Is often converted into cot ton-seed cake, and 
serves os a valuable food for cattle a» 
well as a fertilizer When ground this 
fontis cot ton seed meal, which is also used 
tor feeding cattle. 

Couebmate (koucli'niiit). n fine who lies 
in the same eoucli or bed with another; a 
bed-felluw; n bed-mate; hence, a hushand 
or wife, /irmvning. 

Coulomb (ko-lom'), 91. [From a French elec- 
trician named Covlmnb, I73fi-18(ifi.] In elset. 
the quantity of electricity that a current of 
one nmi>crc gives in one second. 
CounterBtand (koun't^i -stand), 71 . The act 
of resisting or making a stand against ; op- 
position; reslstatico L^mgfelltrw 
efouTBO. V t [add. 1 Asa teim in sport, to pur- 
hue or hunt with dogs that follow by sight, 
not by the scent; especially, to hiintor clinse 
hares with greyliounds, this being often 
done for the sake of matching dogs against 
each other and at special meetings fur the 
purpose. 

CouitierlBm (kArt'i-^r-izm), n. The prac- 
tices and liehavioiir of a courtier. ‘The 
porked-up enurtterism and pretentious nul- 
lity of many hero ‘ Carlyle. 

Courtledge (kfirUleJ), n. Kame as Curft- 
lage. ' A rambling aturtledge of barns and 
walls.' Kingsley. 

Conainry (kuz'n-ri), 91 . Cousins collectively; 
relatives; kindred. 

Of the numerous aiul imw rnoatly forgettable eour- 
tnry nr t|)ecify farther only the Mastuiimi of Otei m 
Ewex. Larlyi*. 

CoUBlABlllp (kuz'n-ship), n. The state of 
being cousins; relationship; cousinhood. 
Geo-rge Eliot. 

COTBlUUlted (kuv'en-an-ted), a. Holding • 
position, situation, or the like under a cov- 


ch, cAain; fih, 8c. locA; g. go; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; iig. siTig; TU, fAen; th. fAin; w, teJg; wh, toAig; zh, azure.— See Kft. 
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—Cownantod eitUnirviu, that branch 
•of the Indian civil eenrioe whoie inemben 
enter a ipecial department after being aent 
out from Britain, and are entitled to regular 
promotion and a penaion after aerving a 
apecifled number of yeara, and who cannot 
reaign without permlaaion See XJROOVB- 
KANTEV. 

^Ckiwer (kuv'dr), v.i. To lay a table for a 
meiil; to prepure a banquet. Shak. 
Cowboy, [add.] A man who la employed 
in looking after the cattle that graze on a 
large ranch or atock farm, and who does 
Ilia work on horaeback. The term belong* 
more especially to certain western regions 
of the United States. 

Crab-pot (krab'iiot), n. A sort of basket 
set for crabs, and so constructed that though 
they may easily get in they cannot get out 
again 

CntblldlO (krab'sfdd). v.i. To go or move 
aide foremost like a crab. ‘ Otliers erahttid- 
ling along.' Southejf. 

Crack (krak), 11 . A lie: a fib 'A damned 
confounded crack." Ooldcmith. fold slang ] 
CradUo (krak'l), n. 1 A small crock; the 
sound of aometliliig that crackles - 2 A 
species of chinawuru which is onianiented 
by n net-work of siiiall cracks in all direc- 
tions. 'i'hfl ware receives tiie minute crocks 


in the kiln with the eifoct that the glaze or 
enamel whi(‘h is ufterwanls applied appears 
to he cracked all tiver Also culled Crackle- 
china, Crackle -ware, and Cracklin. 
Craoklln. Oraokllng(krak'lin, krak'ling), n. 
Heu preceding article 

OracUe-babe (kra'dl-bab), n. An infant 
lying in a cradle. * Mild and gentle as the 
cradle-babe.' Shak 

Chradle-ClOtbOB (kraMl-kldTnz). n. Clothes 
worn by a child in the cradle; swaddling- 
clothes. 


O tlint it roiilil be proved 
Tiiiit collie nlclit-tripping f.tiry iirt<l exchanged 
In ciaHlt-tloihes (iiir childreti where tliey Kiv. 

Shak. 


Cradle-walk t (kra'dl-wgk), n. A walk or 
avenue arched over with trees. 


The garden li Just .is Sir John Oriiialn brought it 
from lfull<indi pyrainidnl yews, treillages, and square 
eradlt-waiks willi windows clipped tu itieiii 

H. traifaU 

Craniotomy fkra-nl ot'o-ml), n. [Ur. kra- 
ntun, the sTcull, and toml, a eiittliig.] In 
ebetetrm, an operation in which the fetal 
head is opened when it presents an obstacle 
to delivery. 

Crank, n. fndd.l l Home strange action 
caused by a twist of Judgment; a (;aprice; u 
whim; a crotchet; a vagary. ' Violent of 
temper; sniijeet to sudden ccaniirs.’ Carlyle. 
— 2 One who is cranky or crotchety, one 
wht» is eccentric in his notions or has a 
special mental twist. 

•Cniyon. n. tadd.] One of the carbon points 
in an electric lump. 

Crayon-board (krft'on-hdrd), n A tine 
kind of card-hoard for drawing on with 
crayons. 

Crayonlst (krA'on-ist), n. An artist in 
crayons. JSney Jirit. 

CraiO, v.t. [add ] To crack ; to split. 


This homogeneity (of hard china Imdy, in porce- 
lain itiatiiifMCture I prevents any craatH^', but llie pro- 
cess Ik one of much huxard. linju. limy. 


Cream, r.t and I. [add.] To add cream to, 
as tea or coffee. 

lie sugared, and emmfti, and dr.ink, and thought, 
and spoke not. Aitss ttljinvarth. 


CreatrlX (krfi-it'riks), 91 . A female creator; 
a creatress. 

■ Oroaturo. 9t. [add.l-T/ie creature. Intoxi- 
cating drink, especially whisky. [Humor- 
ous.] 

The confusion of n.ibel was n parcel of drunkard.s 
who fell nut among themselves when tliey li.id taken 
a cup of the ertAture Tem Mran-n. 

' Creep (krfip). n The act of creeping; the act 
of moving Slowly and insensildy ' A gather- 
ing creep * J. H Ijoipcll.—On the creep, mov- 
ing slowly and insensibly; creeping. ' (Monies 
a dark day on the creep, and comes Uie hour 
unexpected * l*n\f iiatuton. 

• Creeple (krC>'|)i). n. | Provincial English and 
Scotch; perhajis from verb to creep ] A low 
■tool. Called also Creepie-etoot and Creepie- 
chair, and in Scotland sometimes denoting 
the stool of renentanre ‘ When 1 mount the 
creepU-chair. Burnt * Three legged ereepse- 
ttoclt.' Mr$ Oaakell. 

Some of ye might find her a erreptr to rest her foot. 

c'. AUmU 

•^Creepy (krfi piX a. Having such a senaation 


as when the flesh it said to creep; chilled 
and shuddering, as with fear. 

Ooe’s whole blood grew curdling and rrw». 

BrewHing-. 

Cromator (kr£-ma'tor), n. 1. One who cre- 
mates.— 2. A furnace tor the cremation of 
bodies.— 8. A furnace for burning up rub- 
bish. 

Oramatory. Orematorliim (kr§'ma-to-ri. 
kr^-rna-toVi-um). n pi. Oramatorlei. Cre- 
matoria(krg'ma-to-riz, krfi-ma-td'ri-a). [See 
Cremate.] A building or establishment for 
tile cremation of Hie dead. 

Crenelat fkren'el-et). 91. Same as Crenelle. 

* Tlie sloping creneUtMoi the higher towers. ’ 
C Jleude. 

Cretinous (krg'tin-us), a. Affected with 

crettiiism Jluekin. 

CTbveoceur (krav-kftr). n [Fr.] A French 
variety of tiie domestic fowl, large crested, 
and of a uniform black colour. 

Oxlb, 91. [add.] 1. A situation ; place or 
office ; 08 , a siiiig crib. [Slang.]— 2. A house, 
sh^.warehouse,orthe like. [Thieves’ slang.] 
—To crack a crib See under Crack. 
Cricket (krik'et), v.i To engage in the game 
of cricket. 

*I iiey 1jn,ited and they erteketed'. they talk'd 
At wine, in clubs, of art. of politics. Tennyson 

Grlnlparous (krl-nlp'a-rus), a. [L criniii, 
hair, and paritt, to produce.] Bair-produe- 
iiig. * A criniparovM or hair-producing qua- 
lity.’ Antijacobin. 

Oriterlology (krl-ts'ii-oro-ji), 9». The doc- 
trine regaraing our criteria of knowledge 
CritiOkln (kli'tik-kin). 9i. A small or in- 
ferior critic. * Critics, eritiekim, and critic- 
aHtors(for these are of all degrees).' Southey. 
Croaky (kruk'i), a Having or uttering a 
oniuk or low harsh sound ; hoarse ’ Uis 
voice was cranky and siirlll.’ Carlyle. 
Crop, n. [add.] The handle or stock of a 
whii); also, a sliort whip with a loop in place 
of the lash, used by riders, es|>ecially in the 
hunting field. 

CrOBS-lmnes (kros'ljdnz). n. pi. A symbol of 
deatli, consisting of two litiniuti thigh or 
anil hones placed crosswise, and often found 
on old inoiiiiiiientR. <fec., generally in con- 
junction with a skull. 

CrOBB-bUttOCk (krusHmt-ok), 9t. A peculiar 
tlirow practised by wrestlers; hence, uii 
unexpected fling down or repulse. ' Many 
cnm-buttockit did I sustain.' Smollett 
OrOBB-batoblllg (kros hach'lng), n A term 
ill oiigraviiig applied to lines, whether 
straight, sloping, or curved, wlilch cross 
cacti other regularly, to increase or modify 
deptii of Mil ado w. 

OrOBB-referenoe (kros-rer^r-ens), 9t. A re- 
ference from one part of a book to another; 
a reference from one aiticlc, entry, or head 
to another in tiie same work. 

Crotcheteur (kroch-et-er ), n. A crotchety 
pemon ; one who is given to some favourite 
theory, crotchet, or iiobby. 

Nnliutiy of tlic xliglitest prcteiminiis U> influence is 
s<ife frinii the solinloiis r.tiivassiiig and silent pres- 
■ure of social crotihetee* s. tortntghUy Rev. 

OrotchetlneBB (kroch’et-i-iies), n. The state 
or quality of iieitig crotchety; the character 
of a crotcheteer. Grote. 
Orotobat-mongBr (kroch'et-niuiig-6r), n. 
flue who deals lu crotchets ; a crotcheteer. 
Crown, 91. [add.] Crown of India (imperial 
Order of the), a British order, similar tt> the 
orders of kuighthtiod, but conferred only on 
ladies It was instituted Ist Jan. 1878. The 
builge consists of the monogram V.K l.(ric- 
toria Jieyina Imperatrix) in diamonds, 
liearls, and tiirfiuoises, witliin an oval border 
of liearls, the wnole surmounted by a crown 
of Jewels. Tile ribbon is blue edged vdth 
wlilte. 

Crown-bead (krounlietl), fi. In draught*, 
Uie row of stjuaret next to each player. See 
i>RAl^aiiT8. 

Cxy (kri), v.t. To be in the act of giving 
birth to a child : sometimes followed by out. 
Shak. 

Crylng-out (krllng-outX n. The conllne- 
lueiit of awouian; labour. 'Aunt Nell, who, 
by the way, was at the crying-out.' Richard- 
eon. 

Cryptonym (krip'td-nim), 9). [Or. kryptt^, 
concealed, and onoina, a name.] A [private, 
secret, or hidden name ; » name which one 
liears in some society or brotherhood. J. 
H LoiceJl. 

Crystoleum (kris-tol^um), n. [From crye- 
tal, and 1,. oleum, oil ] A process by which 
paintings or photographs ore trenaferred to 
glass. 


OBdrdiB (chuydllHi). n. A Hungarian nn- 
tional dance executed by one or a number 
of couples, beginning slowly but gradually 
becoming extremely rapid, the movement 
being left mostly to the performers' own 
choice. 

Cubhood (kub'hud), n. The state or condi- 
tion of being a cub. * Spotted hyena . . 
from cubhood to old age. ’ W. Boyd DawkinM 
Cub-bunting (kub'hunt-ing), n. The hunt- 
ing of young foxes in the autumn. 

CubiClB (kCi'bi-kl), 9). [L. oubictiium, a 

sleeping room, from eubo, to lie.] A sepa- 
rate sleeping place or compartment in a 
dormitory. 

The long high room Is now divided into fifteen 
compartments, called officially euhteles, in the verna- 
cular * stalls ranging along one side. . . . Each 
stall lias a turn-up bedstead, a small table, and a 
large bureau Staniey M. Leathes 

Cubiculum (ku-bUc^fl-liim), 9i. pi Cublcula 
(kft-bik'ii-la) [L. , a bed-chamber, from cuho, 
to lie. ] A burial chamber in the Catacombs, 
often for a single family, having round its 
walls the loculi or compartments for the re- 
ception of dead bodies. The name was also 
applied to a chnpel or oratory attached to 
a basilica or other iditirch. 

Cue-ball (kh'bfvl), a. Corruption of Skew- 
bald. ‘A gentleman on a cue-hall horse.' 
it D Blackmore. [Provincial English.] 

Culottic (kU'l(>t'ik),a. [Fr. culotte, lireeches. ] 
Having lireeclies; hence, pertaining to the 
respectable classes of society: opposed to 
SaneeuXottic (which see). 

Young ratrintism, CttMfteanA Sansciilottic, rushes 
forward. Carlyle. 

CulottlBm (ku-lot'izin), 9i. [See preceding 
art ] 'J'iie principles, rule, or Influence of 
ilie more respectable classes of society. 
Carlyle See Sansculottism. 

Culturable (kul'lQr-a-bl), 91. Capable of 
becoming cultured or refined. 

CultUB (kult'iis), 9t. [L.] 1. Hystem of re- 
ligion and ritual, cult. —2. The moral or 
eosthetic state or condition of a certain 
time or place. 

Cumnan (ku-me'au), a Of or pertaining 
to Cumee, an ancient city on the coast of 
Camjiania, and the earliest of all the Greek 
settlements in ItiUy; as, the cave of the 
Cunuean sibyl. 

Cumulative- [add.] In regard to certain 
stocks and shares this means that Interest 
lias to be paid on these in full, licfore other 
sbares cnii participate in prollts, and if the 
proflt'Bof one or more years are not sufficient 
for this, tiie unpaid balance remains as a 
deiii on the company, to he discharged as 
soon as funds are nvailalde 

Cup-markiJigB ( kup'miirk-ingz ). 9( pi. 
Jiiarchceol. annme given to eertniii markings 
of unknown origin and signillcance upon 



Cup-markings. 

a. Single cups, k. Cups and single rings complete 
and iiicuiiiplete r, Concentric rings with cup in 
centre, d. Concentric rings with central cup and 
channel cutting rings e. Clip and inconiplete rings. 
f. Concentric nngs without cup g. Spiral or volute. 


certain stones or monuments Such mail- 
ings are found on rocks and stones in many 
countries of Europe as well as Asia and 
America. Circles, spirals, dto.. are often 
found along with them, as shown in accom- 


panying figures. 

Cttrabl0,a. [add.] t Capable of curing. *A 
curable vertue against all diseases.’ Sandyt. 

Curacy, n. [add.] tThe state, condition, 
or ofllce of a guardian; guardianship. 'By 
way of ctiracy and protectorship.' Roger 
North. 

Curariae (ka-ra'rix). e.f. pret * j 
rUed; ppr. eurariting. To treat r 
to administer curari to. 


Fite. fir. tat, fgU; md. met. h«r; pine, pin; uflte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abtme; y, So. f^. 
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(ktt'ri^X n. pi. Ouztoi (ka'ri^i). 
(Apparently abort for twrUmUy.^ A 
object kept or valued at a enrioaity; an 
article of the aort claaaed aa bric-k-brac. 
Comat-inetkr (ku ront-md-tdr), n. 1 . An 
instrument or apparatus for measuring the 
flow of liquids —2. An instrument for 
measuring electric currents. 
Currentomater (ku-rent-oro'e-Mr), n. l. a 
current>meter.~2. An instrument by means 
of which the direction and force of sub- 
marine currents can be accurately deter- 
mined at any depth. Nature (Nov. 9, lS8t). 
Cnrtllfla (ku'ri-lu), e.%. To drive in a cur- 
ricle or as in a curricle. (Bare. ] 

Who is this that comes eurrututr tbr*vErh the 
level yeltow sunlight T CariyU. 

Curtain, n. [add.] t An ensign or flag Shak. 
CUBOUB-msa (kus kus-gras). n. A peculiar 
kind of Indian grass {Audrnttogou miiriea- 
hut) used for screens and blinds. Called also 
KhuM. See Tattib. 

•Cuahion-Star (kush'on-star), n. See GoNX- 

ASTER. 

■CUBlltte(kusUlt). a. (From CitsA. the son 
of Ham.] Of or pertaining to a branch of 
the Hamite family which spread along tracts 
extending from the higher Nile to the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, or to their language. 
Used also substantively. 

CukPldor (kus'pi-dor). n. [Pg.. from eiispir, 
to spit.] A spittoon. 

Cut>away (kut'a-wa), a. Said of a coat, the 
skirts of whicli are rounded or cut away so 
that they do not hang down as in a frock- 
coat. * A brown euf-a wai/ coat.’ Thackeray. 
Used also as a noun. ‘A green ctU-aioay 
with brass buttons.* T. Iluyhee. 

■Outclia (kuch'a), 71 In Hin<ltistan, a weak 
kind of lime used in inferior buildiiigH; 
hence, used adjectively in tlie sense of tem- 
porary; makeshift; inferior: in contradis- 
tinction to pteelra, which implies stability or 
superiority. 

-OuteneBa (kut'nes), n. The quality of being 
cute: sharpness: acuteness. (Mdxmith. 
Cyanide. luUd.] -Cyanide procesx, a process 
in wikich cyanide of potassium is iiuui«' use 
of to separate gold fruni the * tailings ’ that 
have not yet yielded the gold they contain. 
Cycle. 71. [add.] A bicycle or tricycle, u 
velocipede. 

Cycle, v.i. [add.] To use a velocipede 
Cyder (sik'16r), 7i. One who uses a t)icyclo 
or tricycle; a (‘.vclist. 

CydlBt (sik'liat), 71 One who uses a liicyclo 
or tricycle, a cycler. 

■Cydometer (si-klom'e-tSr), n. [Or. hfkloe, 
circle, uietrun, a measure J 1 An instni- 
raent for measuring circular arcs 2 An 
instrument which, when attached toa wlieci, 
as that of a bicycle, registers tlie distance 
run. 

Cydoraxna (si-kld-ra'ma), 71. [(^r kijktm, 
circle, horama, view.] A sort of panorama 
in which the picture covers tliu inside sur- 
face of a hollow cylinder, the spectator 
standing in the centre. 
Cyd 08 tyle(srklo-stil), 71. [Or. kykiog, circle, 
and L. etilus, a style.] A sort of apparatus 
for multiplying copies of a writiug by means 
of an instrument that stamps the characters 
through a special paper which may then be 
used as a stencil. 

C^dippe (si-dip'pe), ti [Gr. Kydipjt^, a 
Nereid.] A genus of coolcnterate animals, 
order CtenopTiora. One iiiemherfC piletm), 
common in the British seas, is glolmlar in 
shape, with eight bauds of cilia serving for 
locomotion and presenting brilliant rainbow 
hues. From the boily hang two lone fl la- 
ments with numerous shorter threads at- 
tached, and these appendages can be pro- 
truded and retracted at will. 

‘ ChmlKKiepliallC (sim'bo*Be-faI'*'ik), a. [Gr. 
kjpnbot, a cup or bowl, and kephalf, the 
skull.] ShaTied Uke a bowl or cup; round: 
said of the skull. 

Oypllor-tUXlXLBl t (sl'fdr-tuu-nel), n. A mock 
^mney; a chimney built merely tor out- 
ward show. *Tho device of eypher-tunneU 
or mock chimneys.’ FuUer. 

CytOde (si'tdd), n. [Gr. kytoe, cell, and 
ei^, likeness.] In biol. a name given by 
Haeckel to a kind of nou-nneleated cell con- 
taining protoplasm, to distinguish it irom 
the cell proper which has a nucleus A'lne- 
teenth Century. , 

AhitM (srtoid), a. [See preceding art.] In 
md. like a cell; cell-like. 

'C^PlaBm (si'to-plazm), 7k. [Or. kytoe, cell, 
and^asmo, plasm.) In bud. the substance 
fonning the essential element of cells; cell 
protoplasm. I 


Oiadli (chedh), n. The name applied to a 
member of the most westerly branch of the 
great Slavonic family of racee. They have 
their headquarters in Bohemia, where they 
arrived in the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury. Their language (also called Cteeh) is 
closely allied to the Polish. Written also 
Ceeeht Teeck. 


D. 


Babber (dab'^r). n. One who or that which 
dabs; speclflcally, (a) in printing, a ball 
formed of an elastic material and fitted with 
a handle, formerly used for inking a fonn 
of type, (b) In engr. a silk-covered elastic 
hall used for sproaiiiiig etching groumi upon 
steel or copper plates, (c) In etereotypmg, 
a hard hair briiMh used in the papier-mdchd 
process for dabbing the back of the damp 
paper, and so driving it into the interstices 
of the typo. 

Badan (du'shi-an), a. Pertaining or belong- 
ing to they>act, an ancient barl>arous people, 
wimse territ(»ry, Dacia, extended over parts 
of the niuiicrii tl ungory. Koumania, Transyl- 
vania. and neighbouring regions. 
BacryocystltlB (dak'ri-o-sit-ti'His), 7k. [Gr 
dakryon, a tear, and kyetU, a cyst.] In pathol 
an eye ailment consisting in iuflakumation 
of tlie lachrymal sac 

Badoed (da'dud), a. Famished with a dado 
or dados. 

Damonlc (de-mon'ik), a. (Gr. daimon, a 
divinity.] Pertaining to or proceeding from 
n supernatural iieing or from supernatural 
eiitbusiasm. 

He ni.ny even show sudden impulses wliicli h.ive .1 
f.tlse .*iir (if ttUrmontc strength, because they sreincd 
inexplicable. kluit. 

Bagger, [add.]— Af daggere drawn, in a 
condition at open and pronounced hostility: 
mutually harliouriiig extreme enmity, and 
IIS it wore always ready for attack; iis. the 
pair wore at dagpert diawn; A was at 
datpjertt drawn witii B 

Baintiiy (dan'ti-fi). r.f [E dainty, mid L. 

to make | To make dainty; to weaken 
by o ver refl iiement. [ Rare. J 

My f.ither charges me to give you his kindest love, 
and ii<>t louaiutf^ hiHafTecuon into respeitsor (.oiii. 
piiiiieiits JH$ss Bnrn*j 

Balra (da'ir-a), n The private estates of the 
Klicdivc of Egypt. 

Danglement (dang'gl-ment). ti The act of 
diiiigliiig. *Tho very susiH'nsion and dan 
(/lenient of any pnddingH whatsoever right 
over Ins ingle nook.' Ld. LyfUm. 

Banite (duii*it). n. [l>rom Dan. Kec Gen. 
xlix. Ui.l A iiieiiiher of a secret society 
among the Moriiioiis, who. It is lielieved, 
took an outli to support the authority and 
execute the commands of tiie leaders of the 
sect at all hnxards. Many massacres and 
robberies committed during the early liis- 
tnry ut I'tali arc ascribed to the lianltes 
Bantean, Bantesque (dan'te-an, tian-tesk'). 
a. Pcriamiiig or renting to Dante Alighieri , 
the Italian xn>et; resembling or cliarucier- 
istic of Dante's manner or style ; more esyic- 
cially.charnctcri/ed by sublimity and gloomi- 
ness. like his pictures of the Infenio. 
Bantzic*beer (daut'sik-ber) Sec Bi.ack- 

BEKIl. 

Baraptl (da-rap'ti), 7k. In logw, a mnemonic 
wonb designating a syllogism of the third 
figure, comprising a universal afilrniative 
major premiss, a particnlar affirmative 
minor premiss, and a particular alfirmative 
conclusion 

'Bardan, Bardanlan(dkr'dan, dkr-da'ni-an), 
a Of or iiertaining to the Dardani or Tro- 
jans, a fieople mentioned in the Iliad, in 
Dardania, their teiritkiry, or to Dardanue, 
the founder of the race, ami ancestor of ITiuni 
of Troy; I'rojan. Also useil substantively 
Barll (da'ri-i), 7t. In logic, a muetnonic word 
to express a syllogism of the first figure, 
comprising a universal affirmative niajor 
premiss, a particular affirmative minor pre- 
miss. and a particular affirmative conclusion 
BarliU'glaM (dar'ing-glas), n. A mirror 
used fur the purpose of catching larks by 
daring them. Bp. Gauden. 

Duide.vt [add.] To grow or become dark; 
hence, to show a dark or lowering aspect : 
to look angry or scomfuL *Hi8 honest 
brows darkling as he looked towards me.' 
Thackeray. 


BaxkU^ (dttrkaingX Nfn*. or a. 1. Charao- 
terlzed by darkness or absence of light; dark; 
darksome. *The darHi^\g forest patlto.* 
Matt Arnold.— 2. Gloomy; lowering; olaok- 
looking. *Who had aimured ill nom his 
darkling demeanour.* Thaekeray.—9. Par- 
taklug of mystery; mysterioas. 


Solemn and silent personages these—whn give the 
odds, and talk about the Cup in a darkhug under- 
I'hackeray. 

Bur(^Barogha(da-rO'ga),7k. [Pers.] An 
Auglo lndiuii term for a superintendent, a 
chief olHcer, or the like. 

BarUe (daFtl), v.t. a frequentative form 
of dart. ‘ My star that dartlee the red and 
the blue.’ Browning [Rare.] 

Barweesll (dar'wesh). 7k Suino as Dervie. 
BaBll'‘aJidH10t(dnsh'iind-dot), a (\mHi8ting 
of dashes and tlots ; as. the daeh-and-dot 
alphabet. See Morse 
BaBtaxdlce (das tCrd-is), 71. {rhiHtard and 
term, of cowardice.] ('lowardice; dastardli- 
iiesB. 'Upbrnldod with ingratitude, doe- 
tardioe,' Jtichardewn. (Rare.] 

Batal (d&'talX a. (For daytale, which see.] 
Engaged to work by the day of so many 
hours, as certain workers in cotton-mllla 
BatlBl (da-tl'si), 7k. Ill logic, a iniienintilc 
word expressing a syUogisni of the third 
figure, comprising a universal nffimiative 
major premiss, a particular. Hifiriuative 
minor premiss, and n particular afiirinntive 
conclusion. 

Bavenpoxt (da'vn-pdrt), n. Same as Devon- 
port. 

Bay, 7k. (add.] f Credit: a distant day being 
fixed for payment. 

Faith, then, t'il pray ynii, ’cause he is tny neighbour, 
To lake a hundred iiuuiul, and give linn day. 

li. yonsoH, 

Bayshlne (da'shln). n. Daylight. 

Wherefore w.xits the iiiadiiiaii there 
Naked in open dajihitu Tennysen 


Basrtale (du'tul), a. l Hay, and tale, reckon- 
ing 1 Reckoned, paid, or eiigagcul by the 
day. as work or workmen. Also written 
Daytall, Daytal, Datal 

Beacon (de'kun), v.i. To read out, as a line 
of a pKuhn or hymn, befort* singing it. See 
Linn. v.t. 

Bead. a. |tidd ] Without briskness, activity, 
liiistlc, or tile like; lifeless, Inactive; dull; 
quiet 

Three ({roftHbe.ikx (Aart.i fmpthmusttt) appeared 
some ye.irs .igo in iiiy fields in the winter; one of 
which 1 shot SniLi* tliat, now and then, one Is 
obcabionally seen in the Mime dead season. 

Uilhett irhtU. 

- Dead oil, shale-oil from which nearly all 
ilic solid yiarafilii Iuih been cryHiulllsod out. 

Bead-file (dcd'fil). n. A file whose I'liti are 
St* close Hiid fine liiii ’ it>: operations are prac- 
tically IHliMCleSH 

Dead-point (ded'potut), n. Hunie as Dead- 
rent re. 

Beartlculation (do -Hr-tik'rk-lu"shon), n. 
.Same as Abartieulatiou. 

Beaspirate (do aH'id-nU), v.t pret A pp. 
iteanpiroled, ppr ileuHjArating, To deprive 
of nil Hspirate, t<» iirtinouiicc without the 
aspirate h Whitney. 

Beasplratlon (de-ns'pl-ra-shon), n. The act 
of dcHHpiratiiig 

BeatblnesB (ileth'i ues), 7k. The quality of 
Iiroduc.ing duatli; an atmosphere of tloaih. 

I Rare.] 

l.ook ! It burns dear. I nit with thr nir around 
111 dead iiigredientb mingle deathmexa. Southey, 


Beatby (deth'i). a. I'ertidning to or charac- 
teristic of death [ Rare. J 


The dirckii wer*- deathy d,uk Southey. 


Beealcomania (dc-karkri'iiuV'iii-a). 7k. [Fr. 
di'calcowanie, from deeah/uer, to counter- 
trace, and (ir mania, madness | The art 
or process of transferring pictures executed 
on a special pnjier to inarlile, porcelain, 
glass, wood, and the like 

Becarburize. Decarburlzatlon (dg-kiir'- 
liu-ri/., de-kUr^iu-rlz-a "shoii) Hame as De- 
carbonize, Deca rbonizatum 

Bocexnberly (de-sein'Iif’T-li}, a Resembling 
December; neiice, chilly, gloomy, and cheer- 
less ' The many bleak and deeemtierly nights 
of a seven years’ widowhood ’ Sterne. 

BeoentiBll (df^'sent-lsh), a Honiewhnt de- 
cent; of a fairly good kind or quality; pass- 
able. [Colloq.] 

You'll take our potiuck, and wc*ve deeentith wine. 

K. H. Barham. 

Beck-band (dek'hand). 7k. A person en- 
gaged tm lioard a ship. Imt whose duties are 
confined to the deck, tie being unfit tor the 
work of a seaman properly so called. 


cfa, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j, ^ob; b, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing: ra, then; th, thin; w,wlg; wh, whig; zh. arure. - See Key. 
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Decomplex (de-lcom'pleln). a. Exceedingly 
complex; complex through excoMlve sub- 
division. ‘ Some deemnf^ case wbicli Is a 
sub- variety of this sub-variety. ’ Dt Quituey. 
Deoonoentrate (d^-kou-sen trit), «.». [Pre- 
fix de, prlv., and concentrate.] To spread 
or scatter from a point or centre; to break 
up or dismiss from concentration, as bodies 
of trof>r>s. Times newsjta^. 

Deoaman. Decumane (dek'd-man, dck'Q- 
m&n), a. [L. deeu/nanus, deeiinanuu, of or 
pertaining to the tenth, from decern, ten.] 
Tenth; hence, from the ancient notion that 
every tenth wave was tiie largest in n series, 
large, immense ‘Overwhelmed and i|uitc 
Slink by such decumane billowes.’ Itp. (Jau • 
den. Hometimes substantively used for tlio 
tenth or largest wave. ‘ The baflled decu- 
man.' J. li. Lowell 

Deodlly (ddd'i-li), adv. In a deedy manner; 
actively; busily; industriously ‘ Fr.tiik 
Churchill at a table near her nio’it deedUy 
occupied about her spectacles ’ Miss A wtfen 
DMr-ltalk (ddr'etak), n. 'I'he stalking of 
deer; an occasion on which deer are stalked 
‘The usual groiise-slioot, the usual deer- 
etalk.' G. Saintsbury 

Defenastration (dc‘fen-es-tra"Hhon), n. 
[From L da. forth, from, and fenestra, a 
Window.] The act of tlirnwing out of a 
window. Simthey. 

Deflal (dd f! al), n. [From defy, like denial 
from deny | Tlic act of defying, defiance 
DeflantneSB (de-n'ant'ncs), n The state or 
cpiality of being defiant; ilefiance. 

fli- nnt>wrrff1, not r.iisiiig his voice, but speakirig 
with ijiiiet Oeor^e hliot 

DsflllitlOll, n. [add] The quality or power 
of niurkiiig or sliowfiig distinctly or clearly 
the outlines or features of any (dijeet. ‘ A 
small *24 -inch refractor . . . the definition 
of whifli is superl) ’ Nature. 

Degreeleu (de-grcles). a Without a uni- 
versity degree or degree's. 

Dehydrate (de-lilMriit), v.t. pret df. pp. dehy- 
drated . ppr. dehydratiag. [ Prefix de, fmni, 
find Gr. hydOe, water. | To deprive of water 
ns a constituent, to remove the water from 
i>y t'liemicnl means. 

Dehydration (de-hf-drk'shon). n. Tli(> act 
of dtdiydratiiig; tlie pmeess of freeing a 
compound from the water contained in it. 
Dojecta (dc^-Jek'ta), n. pi. [L , lit. things 
cast down.] Excrement; castings of an 
animal 

Delayahle (d§-l&'a-bl), a. Capable of delay 
or of lieing delayed. 

l.aw tliiu divisible, debstenble, and ehtayabU, h 


become a greater gilevanM khan ad that it was in- 
tended to redress. Henry Bt ooke. 

Detoetus (de-lekTus). n. [L. deleetue. a 
■election, from de, from, and lego, to cull or 
gather.] A scliuol-book containing selected 
passages for translation, usually Latin or 
Greek. ‘ His first school exercises down to 
his college themes, his delectuses ' SmUes. 

Ti oHriant (dc-ltr'i-ant), n (From delirium.] 
In med. a drug widen causes more or less 
delirium. 

DelirtDudoiit (dc-lir'i-f&''sh{-eni), a. [L. 
delirium, and faeiens, facientis, ppr. of 
facw, to make J in med, tending tt> produce 
delirium. As a noun, a substance whicli 
tends to protlnce delirium. 

Deliverance, n, [add.] Pronouncement; 
de<;ision; judgment authoritatively pro- 
nounced; as, to give a deUoeratwe in a con- 
troversy. 

Delta [add.] Pelta metal, an alloy of 
copper, xiiic. and Iron, said to possess valii- 
alile proiwrties. uml so named in allusion 
to its three constituents. The Iron. how. 
ever, is inneh smaller in quantity tiian the 
oilier two The metal is very strong, and 
is not lialde to rust. 

Demark (de-mUrk'). V. t Same as Demareate 

Dement (de-nient‘). n. A person affected 
witli dementia 

Demldrcle (de-nii-sAFkl). n An instru- 
ment for measuring or indicating angles, 
sometimes used ns a sniistitiite for the the- 
tidollte. It consists cMentially of a gradu- 
ated scale of half a eirtde and a movable 
rule pivoted on the centre so ns to sweep 
the graduated arc. K tJ. Knight. 

Demlplque (de'mi-pek), n. A kind of old 



saddle with tlie peak about half the height 
of the still older w'ar-saddle. Sir W. Scott. 
Demography (d^-mog'ra-fl), n. IGr. de- 


Vito, fiir, fat, fgil; mC, mot, h(^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tOiie, tub, bull; 
ch, e/iaiii; di, Sc. locA; a, go; jijob; h, Fr. ton; iig, sitip; TH, t/ien; th, tAin; 


moi, people, and graphi, a writing.] That- 
branch of anthropology which treats of the 
statistics of health and disease and of the 
conditions of a community as shown by 
birtlis, marriages, and mortality. 
Demonographer (de-mon-ug'ra-fdrX n. [Or. 
daimOn. demon, and graphb, to write.] One 
who writes on demons. 

Demonography (d£-mon-og'ra-tl), n. The 
description of demons. 

Demopbll fde'in6.fll), n. [Gr. dimoe, people, 
phUvs, loving.] A lover of Gie people; a 
friend of the common people or masses. 
Demophillsm (de-moril-ixmx n. [See pre- 
ceding art.] Fneudsliip or love for the 
masses or people in general. 

Demos (dc^mos), n. [Gr. dimot, people ]• 
The common people; the populace; the 
Ifiwcr orders of people: often as a sort of 
personification. 

Demurral (de-m6r'al), n Hesitation in pro- 
ceeding nr decision ; demur. Southey. 
Denar (de'nar), n. The name of an old 
Kastern coin; a dinar; a detiarins. 
Denationalise, [add ] i. To cause to have 
no longer a national character; to deprive 
of the claim to belong to a nation at large. 
—2 To make to be no longer a distinct 
nation ; to deprive of nationality. 

Dene-hole, Dane-hole (df-n-hoi, danTidi), 
». [Believed to lie named from the Danes, 
as lieing supposed to have been excavated 
by tliem in liiieient times.] A name of cer- 
tain ancient pits dug in the chalk formation- 
ill England, perhaps to obtain flints, or for 
storage purposes, or as places of refuge. 
They consist of a eylintlrical shaft 60 to 80 
feet deep, and open out horizontally below. 
Denigrate, [add. | 'J'o blacken the charac- 
ter of; to defame or calumniate. John 
Jdortey 

Denigration, [add.] The act of denigrat- 
ing; the blackening of a person's character ; 
defamation Helps. 

Denounce, v t. [add.] To declare one's dis- 
approval of or detestation for; to publicly 
rieclare to be wicked or evil ; to inveigh or 
speak out against; as, to denounce a per- 
son’s evil deeds. 

Denundant (d^-nun'sl-ant), a. Ready or 
prone to denounce ; denunciative. 

Of .lit whirii things s poor I .cgi<tUtive As'tembly and 
Patriot Fr.ince is informed liy i/enioiciantVtlend.hy 
tnuinphant Toe Carlyle. 

Departure, [add ] A start on a new prin- 
ciple or system in any field of action ; be- 
ginnitiK of a new course of procedure ; as, a* 
new departure in medical treatment. 


oil. pound; U, Sc. abuiie; y. Sc. fey. 
w, trig; wli, wAig; zh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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Abbott, Edwin A., T). D., theol anil iniHc. 

writer; 1838 . Bible Lessons; l*hilo- 

christiis; Oiiesinnis; The Kernel and the 
Husk; Sermons; Shakespearian (Jraininar; 
Concordance to Tope; Francis Bacon 

Abbott. Lyman, D.D., Amer. divine; 
1886—. Jesus of Nazareth; A La>nian'B 
Story; Illustrated Commentary on the 
New Testament ; Henry Ward Beecher 

About, Edmond, French novelist and niisc. 
writer ; 1828-1885. Tolla . Le Roi dos M on- 
ta^nes; Germaine, Madelon . Le Kdlah, 
Les MariaKCs de Province, La Vicille lioclic; 
Le Roman d’un Brave ttoinine 

Achilles Tatius, Gri>ek ronmnee writer; fith 
cent. A. I). The Loves uf Leuciiipe and 
Cleitophon. 

Adam, Mme. Ednuaid, French authoichs. 

1836 . Lo Sieifi* do Palis: Journal d‘une 

Parisienne; Gurilmidi; Lc Mandarin; Dshih 
les Alpes; Poctes (irccs i^uitenijiorains; 
La Patrie Uoiigroise; Souvenirs Personmds. 

Adams, W. H. Davenport, niisc. writer, 
1828-1891. England on tiie Sea; Heroes of 
the Cross; Famous Beauties and Historic 
Women; <fcc. &c 

Addison, Jos., essayist and poet, 1672-1719. 
Numerous papers in Spectator and Tatlcr; 
Letter to Halifax; The Campaign; (’iito 

Aeschines, Atheiiiun orator; li.r 889-814. 
Oration against (7tesiptioii. 

Aeschylus, Greek tragic poet; h.C r)25-4:>6. 
The J'ersians; Pi oinetlicus Bound, Seven 
against Thebes; Suppliants; Agaiiieiiiiion; 
Chocphori; Euineiiides. 'rrunslatioiis by 
Potter; Swaiiwiek; Biuckic, J’liimptre; 
Browning; V^orrnll; Drake, Canipheil, «Ve. 

Aesop, Greek fabulist ; eir, J» (\ 620 rai4 
Fables. 

Agassiz, Alexander, Amer naturalist ; 1885 

Review of tlie Ficbini {i'hallt'iuff r 

Reports); A Contriliution to Aniericaii 
ThulasMography ; 'I’bree Cruises of the 
Cnited States Coast and (leodetic Survey 
Steamer Blake, from 1877 to 1880. 

Agassiz, Louis, .SwiS'- Amer naturalist, 1807- 
1873. Geological Studies, I'lie Structure of 
Animal Life; ('oiitribiitions totiiu Natural 
History of the Ciiiteii States 

Aidd, Hamilton, novelist and poet. 18,80 - . 
Rita: an Autobiograpliy ; Penruddocke; 
J’oet and Peer; Passages in the Life of a 
Lady, 1814-15-16; Eleoiiore, and ottier 
Poems 

Aikin. Lucy, biographer. 1787-1804. Life of 
Addison ; Memoirs of the Court of i^ueen 
Elizabeth; Memoirs of the Court of James I 

Aimard, Gustave (Oliver Gloux), Frencli 
writer of romances ; 1818 1883 Les 

Arenturiers; Balle Franche; Les Btsons 
Blancs; L’lSclaireiir ; La Fifcve d’Oi ; Les 
Pirates des Prairies; Mon dernier Voyage; 
Le Brdsil nouveau. 

Aingor,Alfred.LL. D., divine, atul inisc writer; 

llSrr . Sermons preached in tiie Temple 

Church; Charles Lamb 
Ainsworth, W. Fran., trav. and geog ; 
1807-1895. Illustrated Tniversal Gazetteer; 
Wanderings in Every (Time; A Perimnal 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expeditions 

Ainawortli, Wm Harrison, novelist; 1805- 
1881. The Flitch of Bacon ; lAiicashirc 
Witches; Hie Miser’s Daiigliter; Old .Hi 
Paul’s; Rookwood; Jack Sheppard. 

Alrd, Thomas, poet ; 1802-1876. The Devil’s 
Df«am; Poetical Works 


Airy, Sir Geo Biddell, aatroii. ; 1801-1802. 
Popular Astronomy. Cndulatory Theory 
of Optics; Soiinit and Atniospiieric Vilira- 
tions 

Akenside, Mark, poet; 1721-1770 TTie Pleas- 
ures of Imiigination , Poetical Works 

Aloock, Sir Rutherfonl, K.C.B , D.O L , sur- 
geon ami diplomatist; 1809-1897. Notes on 
till* Medical History of the British Legion 
ill Spain; Tiie (Tipital of the Tycoon. 

Alcott, Louisa M, Amur, writer of talcs: 
lH.*i3-l8«s. Little Women; Little Men; 
Flower Fables. An Old fashioiitul Girl. 

Aldrich, Thus. Bailey, Amer. poet and 
novelist, 18;t6 — (Toth of Gold and 
otlier PoeiiiH, Flowci and TTioni; Later 
Poems; Out of hi" Head; Marjory Daw; 
Pniileiice Palfiey. The ljucun of Sludia; 
Mil 11 water 'rrageily. 

Ailkcri, Vittorio, Count, Italian poet and 
dramatist, 1719 1803 Tragedies; (Jome- 
dies , Ly rlcs, tVe 

.Vlford, Henry, Dean, aeliolnr and pout, 
Ihl9-1H71. A Plea fur the Gucen’s Engiisli; 
How to .Study till* New' T’eHtament, 'Die 
V ear of Praise, .MiriiiotiH; Poems. 

Alison, Rev. Areh., theologist and esHiivi.st, 
1757- 18.T9 Essay on tiie Nature and rriii 
eiples of Taste; Sermons 

Alison, Sir Arch , historian; 1792-1867 HI 
tory of Europe (fioiii 1789 to 1S.»»2). Piiii- 
I'lplesof Population; Life <»f the Duke of 
Mari))oroiigh. 

Allardyee, Alexander, tnisc writer; 1846-1896 
Tile (Tty of Smishiiic , Memoir of \ iseuunt 
Keith 

Allen, <f rant, Keieiitistand novelist. 1848 . 

ITiysioiogieal yKstheties . Eiolutionmt at 
Large; Korce and Energy, Life of ('hailes 
Darwin; .Sdeneein Arendy; Hahylon, Fm 
.Mamie's Hake; TTie Devii's Die, Di. Pal- 
lisei's Patient. 'The Great Taboo, AVlmt’s 
Bre«l 111 the Ifoiie. Blood Royal, At .Maiket 
Naliie; I iider .Sealed Ortlers 

Allihoiie, Samuel Austin, LL.lL, Amer hihlio 
graphci", IHKi A Critieal Dietionary 

of English i.iti'iuture and Biitisli and 
American Antiioiit. 

Allinghani, Wm . poet, 1828-1889 Day and 
Night Songs, Poems. Sungs, Ballads, and 
Stories. 

Aimquist, Karl Jfinas Ludwig, Swedisli 
ptiet and niiseeBaiieoiiK writer. I79.'t 1806 
Tornroseiis link (Book of W;’d Roses; 

Aniiefs, Ediiioiido de, Itaiiaii mise writer; 

1846 Bo/ettl Militari ; Impressioni 

'Xi Roma; Olanda, Kicordi di Londra; 
Rieordi di Pungi; Hpagiiia, Pocsie 

Amos, Sheldon, jurist and piihlielst; 1835- 
1887 A Systematic View of the Science 
of Jtirisprudeiiee. the Science of Law, The 
Science of i'olities. 

Anaercon, Greek lyric fHiet; BC. 563-478 
Odes. lYaus. I»y Fawkes; Moore. 

Aiieona, Alessandro d’, Italian misc. writer, 

18.T.5 . Origini del IVatro in Italia, (.a 

INiesia populare Italiaua, J1 primo Passu 

Andersen, Hans Christian, Danish novelist, 
dramatist, and |K>et; 18(k^l87b. Travel- 
ling SkeD'hes ; 'The fmprovisature ; Only a 
Fiddler. Picture-book without Pictures. A 
Poet's Bazar: The Btory of My Life, Tales 
from Jutland: The Mandhills of Jutland; 
Tales for C'hildren; The Wild Swani; The 
Ice Malden. 


Anderson, Rasmus Bjorn, Amer. philologer; 
1846 . Norse My thology 

Andral. Gabriel, French fdiysician and patbo* 
lugist; 1797 1876. Clinique Medicalo; 
Precis d’Anatoinie patbologiqiie. 

A iidrek, Johann Valentin, Gernutn scholar and 
satirist; 1586-1664 Menippus sive SatyrL 
eorum Dialugorum ('eiiturla; Geistliche 
Kurzwoil. 

Anilrienx, Francois Gnlllaiiine Jean Stanls- 
Imiih, Frencli draiiiatist tiiid niisc. writer; 
1759 1838. Les tHoiirdis, La (*oim^dienne; 
Molhiru uvec ses Amis; Lucius Junius 
Brutus 

AiigNtrum, Anders Jonas, Swedish acientist; 
1814 1874. Siir les Spectres ties Gas 
aimples; ftlt^nioirc sur la Teiiipi^rutiire de 
la Terre. 

Aiitoniniis. Sec AuitKUUS 

Apollodoriis, Greek writer; eir Ii (7. 140. 
Bibliotheca, a history of the gods and 
ancient lieroes 

Apollonius of l*ergii, Gieek nnithematician; 
cir. II (' 240 A tri'atiNt* on I'lmic Sections. 

Apollotiiiis of Rhodes, Greek poet and rheto- 
rician; eir » (' 230. Argoiianticu, an epic 
poem, trails liy E P (*olt*ridge 

Apitleins (or Appiilciiis), Lin ins, Roman phi- 
loHophcr, cir. l.'io a p Works on rhetiiric 
and philosophy. The Golden Ass; a ro- 
mance. 

Aiago, Francois Jean Domiiiique, French 
astroiioiner and iihysieist, 1786-1853. 
Astroiioiiiic popiiiatee, 

Arany, Jiiiiok, Ihingariau pout; 1817-1882. 
Toldi. IlmiH llulalti. 

Arhiitliiiot, Dr John, physician and wit; 
I67fi 1735 History of John Bull; Miirtiiiiis 
Sen hici us 

Aretiiio, Pietro. Ifaiiaii pout; 1492 1556. 
Soiiiictti liiHMiiMoMi ; Satires; ITiiys 

Argyll. Duke of. scieiitinc writer; 1823 . 

The Reign of Law; The I'liily of Nature; 
Scotland as it was and us it is , TTiu I'lisuen 
hoiiiiilatioiiH of Sia-icty, 'J’lie Burdens of 
Belief and other Poems 
Ariosto, i.iidovico, Italian poet, 1474 1533 
Orlando Fiinoso 

Aristophanus. Greek comic poet, cir. H (J.444 
380. Acliurnians; Knights; Clouds; Wasps; 
Peace; Birds; Frogs, JTiitus. Lysistrata; 
Thesinophoriazusa:. EccluHiusuzMt. ’J’niiis. 
Hicktu; Buckley. Owen; Smith; Frere; 
('olliiis; Kennedy 

Aristutle, Greek philosopher and iiatiirallst; 
U r; 384-322. Ethics; Politics and Econo- 
mics; Metaphysics; Rhetoric; Organon; 
Natiirai History of AiiimalH; Poetics. 
T'rans Browne, walford; M'Muhon; Cres- 
well; Owen: Hookham ; (hiiriherland ; 
Buckley, Sir A Grant; Welldon. 

Armstrong, Prof Geo F. poet, 1846——. 
Poems, Lvrical and Dramatic; l.'gone, a 
Tragedy. Tiie Tragedy of Israel; A Garland 
from Greece 

Annstroiig. .John, poet and physician ; 1700- 
1779. I'he Art of Preserving Uealth. 

Arnaiild, Antoine. French theologian and 
philosr>pher. 1612- 1694 Apologia de Jan- 
senilis; Apologie pour les Saints P^res, 
L’Art de Peiiser 

Arndt, Eniest Moritz, German poet; 1760- 
1860. Geist tier Kelt: Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland? Songs; Poems. 
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Arnim, Ludwig Achim von. German romance 
writer; 1781-1881 Dec Knaben Wunder- 
horn (with Clemens Brentano); DerWin> 
tergarten; Die Gratln Dolores; Halle und 
Jerusalem; Die Kronenwachter. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, poet and misc. writer; 

1882 . The Light of Asia; The Light of 

the World; Indian Poetry ; The Poets of 
Greece; Adzuma: a Play; Wandering 
Words 

Arnold, Matthew, poet and misc. writer; 
1822-1888. The Strayed Reveller and other 
Poems; Empedocles on Etna, and other 
Poems; Poetical Works; Literature and 
Dogma; God and the Bible; St. 1 ’huI and 
Protestantism, with other Essays, Essays 
ill Criticism. 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas, historian, 170.'i-1842 
Lectures on Modern History; History of 
Eoine; Hermous. 

Arrianns, Flavius, Greek historian; fl cir. 140 
Anabasis of Alexander, Enchiridion, moral 
treatise. | 

AsbjOrnson, Peter Christiun, Norwegian 
folklorist; 1812- IHKft Norsko Folkee- 
ventyr(Nt>r8e Popular Tales); Norske Hul- 
dreeventyr og Folkcsagn 

As(*hnm, Roger; IMfi-lfiOH The Seholc- 
inastcr; Toxophilus, and the Hchole of 
Hhootinge 

Ashiiiole, Elias, antiquary ; 1017-1002. His- 
tory and Antiipiities of iiorkshire; History 
of tlie Oi'ilcr ol tlie Garter. 

Ashton, .lohn, aiitiiiiiary and misc. writer; 

1830 riiup Kooks of the Eighteenth 

Century; Hoeial Life in ilie Ueigii of Queen 
Anne; The Ficet, its River, Prison, and 
Marriages; Tlie Dawn of the Nitieieenih 
( Vntiiry in England; History of the Lottery 
III England 

AthenaMis, Gr«‘ek graniniariaii and rhetor! 
eiun, II. ('ir. 28(1. Kaiuiuet of the Learned 
(iiripnosophista^). Trans by Yoiige. 

Atterliom. Keter Daniel Amadeus, Sweilish 

i ioet and romancer; 1700 1805 Lycksa- 
igbetens (I (Isle of Happiness); Kloni* 
iiiiiriiK ('l'h(> Flowers); (^illeeted Poems. 

Attcrbnry. Francis, Bp ; 1002-1732 Ser- 
mons; ('orrespoiidence; Miscellaneous 
Workh. 

Aubrey, John. unti<(. ; 102&-1({07. Natural 
History and Antiquities of Surrey; Miscel- 
liinies. 

Audebert. Jean Baptiste, French naturalist 
and painter; 1759- 1800 IDstoirc iiaturelle 
des Singes, des Makis, ct des Gnlco- 
piUii'qiies, 

Auorlmcb. IkTthoM, Cieriiian novelist; 1812 
1882 Sell war/ waldn- Dorfgcscliichtcu O' 
lage Tales of the Black Forest); Aiif der 
HOhe (On the Heights); Das Laiidhans am 
Rhein (Country House uu the Rhine); 
Waldfriud. 

Auorsperg, Antou Alexander. Graf von 
(Anastasius Gruii), German poet; 1800 1870. 
tier Letzte iUttcr (The Last Knight); 
Spatziergliiige i-iiies Wiener Poeten. 

Aiigier, OuiUauine Victor Kmile; FYencli 
dramatist; 1820 1880. Gabrielle ; La 
JeuiieMO ; Les Lioiiiies Pauvres ; Les 
Kffroutds; Paul Forestior; Les Fourchaui- 
bault 

Aurelius Antoninus, Mnn'iis, Roman em- 
peror; 121-180 A.I). Meditations Trans, 
by Long 

Ausoniiis, Decius Magnus, Roman poet; 
S0IKM94 A I>. Epigrams, idyls; Eclogues; 
letters (ill verse). 

Austell, Alfred, poet; 1886 . The Human 

Tragedy: The Golden Age ; Savonarola: a 
Tragedy ; English Lyrics; Won by a Head : 
a N ovel. 

Austell, Jane, novelist, 1776-1817. Sense 
and Sensibility: Pride and Prejudice; 
Mausflold Park; Emma; Northauger 
Abbey ; Persuasion. 

Aytoun, Prof. Wm. Edraondstoune, poet and 
misc. writer. 1813-1866. Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers; Kothwell; nnnllian, a 
Spasmodic Tragetiy; Norman Sinclair. 

Axegllo, Massimo Taparelli, Marcheso d’. 
Italian poet and misc. writer; 1708*1866. 
Ettore Fieramosco; Nicolode' Lapp, I miei 
Ricordi. 


Bacon, Francis, Lord ; 1661-1626. Advance- 
ment of Learning; Essays; Novum Organ- 
urn; The New Atlantis ; History of Henry 
VII. 

Badcii-Powell, Sir Geo S , political writer; 
1847 . New Homes for the Old Coun- 

try; Protection and Bad Times; English 
Colonization 

Baer, Karl Ernst von, Russian physician and 
naturalist; 1702-1876. IJeber Entwlcke- 
lungs-geschichte der Thiere ; Beltroge ziir 
Kenntniss des Russischen Reichs (with 
Gregor von Helmersen). 

Baggeson, Jens Immanuel, Danish poet; 
1764-1826. Parthetiais, oderdie Altienreise: 
eiii IdyllisclicB Epos; Adam und Eva, Oder 
die Geschichte des Sundenfalls: ein 
hiinioristiches Epos; Poetiske Episiler; 
Danske Vmrker; Poetische Werke in 
Deutsctie Sprache 

Bahr, Johann Christian Felix, German 
classical scholar; 1708-1872. Geschichte 
der ROniischcn Litteratur. 

Bailey. Philip James, poet; 1816 . 

Festiis ; The Angel World ; The Mystic ; 
The Age. 

Biiillle, Joanna, poetess; 1762-1851 Plays 
on the Passions ; Metrical Legends of Ex- 
alted ('haractors; Hongs 

Bailly, Jean Hylvaiu, French astronomer. 
1736 17».*l. iiistoire de VAstronomie; 
Mdmoires 

Bain, Alex. , LL.D., gram and mental science; 

1818 The Heiises and the Intellect; 

The Emotions and the Will ; Mental and 
Moral Huiuiice; Logic. Deductive and In- 
ductive ; Educntioii as a Hcieiice; James 
Mill, a Biography; English Grammar; 
Rhetoric ; Practical Essays 

Baker, Hir Richard, chronicler; 1568-1645. 
Chronicle of tile Kings of England 

Baker. vSir Kamnel W , traveller ; 1821 1803. 
Eight Years' Wanderings In Ceylon ; The 
Aliicrt N'Yan/.a, Great Busin of tlio Nile, 
und Ex)iloratioiis of the Nile Hniirees ; 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia; Isniuilia: a 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Hiippression of the Slave 
Trade 

Biilbi, Adriano, Italian gengi*apher; 1782- 
1848. Abr(^g(^ tic Gdugrapliie rodigd sur 
nil Plan nouveau. 

Bale, John, Bp, chronicler; 1405-1563. 
Huiiitimry of the Illustrious Writers tif 
Great Britain (Latin). 

Balfour, lU Hon. Arthur Janies, 1J..D, 
F U .s , stiitesiiiuii and philosophical writer; 

LS4S . A Defence of Fliilosiqihic Doubt, 

being HU Essay on the Foundations of 
Belief , Tilt* Foiiiidatitiiis of Belief. 

Ball, Hir Robert Htawell, LL.D., FR.R, 

astronomer; 1840 . Elements of As- 

troiioiiii; The HLuy of the Heavens; In 
Htjirry Realms; 'I’be Cause of the Ice Age; 
Atla*^ of Astioiiuiiiy. 

Biillniitiiic. James, poet; 18U8*l.s77. 'I'lio 
Galieilun/.ic's Wallet; Lilias Lee, and other 
Poems; Life of David Roiierts, R A 

Ballautyiie, Rob. M., novelist, 1825-1804. The 
Coral Island ; The World of li‘e ; Man on 
the Gcoun ; 'I'lie Wild Man of the West ; 
The Gorilla Hunters; Ac. Ac. 

Balzac, Honors de, French novelist; 170!*- 
1860. Le Dernier Choiiaii ; l?oniddio 
Hiiinaiiie (collective name for numerous 
novels under the heads: Scenes tie la Vie 
Priv^e, Hc6nea de la Vie de Province, 
Hejmes de la Vie Parisieniie, «&c.); Contes 
drOlatiques. 

Bancroft, Geo . Amer. hist. : 1800-1801 
History of the riiiU>d States of America; 
History of the American Revolution. 
History of the Formation of tlie Constitu- 
tion of the Vnited States of America 

Bancroft, Hubert Ilowe, American historian 

and antiquary ; 1832 . History of Utah; 

The Native Races of the PaciUe States; 
History of the l^cific States of North 
America. 

Banim. John, novelist; 1708-1842. Tales of 
the O'Hara Family (with Michael Banixn). 

Banim, Michael, novelist; 1706-1874. The 
Croppy : a Tale of 1798 ; The Town of the 
Casmes; Tales of the O’Hara Family (with 
John Banim). 


Banks, Mrs. G. Linnsous, poet and novelist * 
1821-1897. God’s Providence House; The 
Manchester Man ; Caleb Booth’s Qerk; In 
His Own Hand; Ivy Leaves : a Collection of 
Poems; Ripples and Breakers: a Volume 
of Verse. 

Barbauld, Mrs., poet and misc writer; 1743. 

182.5, 'J'lie Female Spectator; Evenings at 
Home (with Dr. Aikln); Miscellaneous 
Poems; Life of Samuel Richardson. 

Barbour, John, Scottish poet; 1316-1SQ6. 
'J'he Bruce. 

Barclay, Alex., poet and divine; 1476-1662. 
Ship of Fools. 

Barham, Rev. Rich. Harris, ’Ingoldsby'; 
1788-1845. The Ingoldsby Legends; My 
Cousin Nicholas. 

Baring-Gould, Rev Sabine, novel, and misc. 
writer; 1834 . The Book of Were- 

wolves; Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages ; Lives of the Saints ; a number of 
novels, such as Mcbalah, John Herring. 
Richard Cable, In the Bnar of the Sea, 
Frith, Mrs Curgenven of Curgenveii, 
(’oiirt Royal, The Queen of Love, Arminell, 
Kitty Alone, Ac. ; The Desert of Southern 
France: Sermons; Lectures; Discourses. 

Barlow, Joel, Amer. poet; 1765-1812. The 
Conspiracy of Kings; The Columbiad. 

Barnes, William, B.D , poet and philologist; 
1820-1886. Poems of Rural Life in the 
Dorset Dialect: A Pliilological Grammar 
grounded upon English, and formed from a 
Comparison of more than Sixty Languages. 

Bamlield, Rich., poet; 1574-1627 The Af- 
fectionate Shepherd , Cynthia ; The En- 
comium of Lady Pecunia 

Barr, Amelia E. .novelist, 1831 . Romance 

and Reality: Jan Vedder’s Wife: A Daughter 
of Fife; Feet of Clay; Friend Olivia. 

Barrie. J M., novelist; 1860 Auld Licht 

Idylls; A Window' in Thrums; When a 
Man's Single: My Lady Nicotine; The 
Little Minister: Walker, Dmdon: a Comedy; 
'I'lie Professor’s Love Story: a Comedy. 

BaiTington. Hon Daincs, iiiise. writer; 1727- 
1800 Observations on the Statutes; Mis* 
eellanies; The Naturalist's ('aleiidar. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, divine and matheiiiatielan; 
16361677 l^etlones Matbeniaticfc; Lec- 
tionch Opticie; Theological Works. 

Buriy, Alfred, Bp., 1826 Introduction 

to tlie Did 'restnineiit : Notes on the Gos- 
pels ; Chelteiibani College Lectures; Life 
of Sir Clias Burry, R A. 

Bartas, Guillaume de Sallust du. French 
solilier und poet; 1644 1500. Ln prduii6ra 
Seinaiiic; on la Creation (trails, by Josh. 
Sylvester); Judith 

Barth. Heinrii'b, German traveller; 1821- 

186.5. Travels and Diseovenes in North 
and ('entral Africa; Reise durch das 
Inneie der Europaisclieii Turkei, Im 

I Herlist, 1862. 

Barthdlciny, Jean .Tneipies. Freneh scholar, 
1716 1705 Vo)Hge dn Jiune Anaeharsis 
cii Gr^ee duns le Milieu du quatrl^nie 
Si6ele avaiit I’fcre vulguire. 

Bartli^leniy s.'iiiit - Hilaire, Jules, French 
scholar; 1805-1805; Translation of Aris- 
totle; Snr les V^dus: Du Bonddhisme; 
Bondflba et sa Religion : L'lnde Anglaise: 
sun Etut uctuel, son aveuir ; La Philoso- 
phie dans ses Rapports avec les Sciences 
et lu Religion 

Burthez, Paul Joseph, French physician; 
1734 - lS0(j. Nouveaiix Elements de la 
Science de rHomnie; Noiivelie Mdcanique 
des Mouvenients de THomme et des Ani- 
luaux 

Barton, Bernard, poet; 1784-1849. House- 
hold Verses; Napoleon and other Poems; 
Poems. 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard, German educa- 
tional reformer; 1723-1790. Elementar- 
werk. 

I Basnage de Beauval, Jacques, French divine 
and historian ; 1653' 1722. Histoire de 
I r^lise; Histoire des Juifs, depuis Jdsus- 
Christ jiisqu'k present. 

Bassompierre, Francois, Baron de, Marshal 
I of France; 1679-1646. Notes; Mdmoires 

BasUan, Adolf. German traveller and anth- 
I ropologist; 1826 . Der Mensch in der 
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Gewhichte: Die Vdlkerdes Ostlichen Aeien; 
Vorgesohichte der Sthnologie; Eeligione- 
philoBophlscfae Probleme. 

Baetien, Prof. Henry. C., physiol.; 18S0 . 

The Modes of Origin of the Lowest Organ* 
isms; The Beginnings of Life ; Evolution 
and the Origin of Life. 

Bastiat, Frdddric, French political economist; 
1801-1850. Sophismes £conomiques; Har- 
monies JSconomiqties. 

Bates, Henry Walter, F.R.S , naturalist and 
geographer; 1825-'1887. The Naturalist on 
t^he River Amazons ; Contributions to the 
Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valiev : Cen- 
tral America, West Indies, and South 
America. 

Baudelaire, Charles, Frenuli poet and critic; 
1821-1807. Fleurs du Mai ; Petits Poemes 
en Prose; L’Art romantique; (Envres post- 
humcB et Correspondances intimes. 

Bauer, Bruno, German historian and biblical 
critic; 1800-1882. Kritik der Evangeli- 
Bchen Geschichte der Synoptiker; Kritik 
der FiVaiigelischeu Gcschiclite des Juhaii- 
iies; Kritik der Paulinischcn Briefe. 

Batimgarten, Alexander OottUeh, German 
philosopher and critic : 1714-1762 jEstlie- 
tioa; Motaphysica; Ethica philosuphica. 

Banr, Ferdinand Christian. German theo- 
logian and l)ii)llcal critic; 1702-1860 Syin- 
bolik und Mythologie ; odcr die Natur- 
religion des Altertums; Dus Maniehaische 
Keligionssystem; Die Tiibiiiger Sclmle, 

Bautain, Louis. Engine Marie, Frencli divine 
and philosopher; ITOii-lSOT Psychologie 
Experimeotale; Philosophie Morale; Philo- 
Sophie des Lois. 


Bell, Sir Charles, anatomist; 1774-1842. An- 
atomy of the Brain; The Nervous Sratem; 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Human 
Body; Animal Mechanics; The Hand. 

Bellamy, Edward, Amer. novelist; 1860 

Six to One: a Nantucket Idyll; Dr. Heldeu- 
hoff's Process; Looking Backwards 

Bellcnden, John, poet and translator; 1490- 
1550. Poems; Chronicles of Scotland. 

Bengel. Johann Albrecht. German divine 
and commentator; 1687-1752. Gnomon 
Novi Testanienti. 

Bentham, Jeremy, Jurist; 1748-1832. 
Principles of Morals and J.iegislation 

BiMitley, Riel) , classical scholar: 1662-1742 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalarit. 

Bertuiger, Pierre Jean de, French song-writor 
and tKilitician ; 178(K]8.'>7 Le Pdlerinnge; 
Le Koi d'Vvetot; Chansons inoriiles et 
autres; Derni^res Chansons: Mn Bio- 
graphie. 

Herkcloy. Geo., Bp., metaphys ; 1685-1 7W1. 
New Theory of Vision; The Principles of 
Human Knowledge 

Hcrnera, Lord, trans. of Froissart, 1467-1533. 

Desant , air Walter, novelist; 1888 . Ready ■ 

money Mortiboy; Tlie Golden Butterfly; 
The I'linpittfn ot the Heet mil uith James 
Rice); All Sorts and iVuiditioiis of Men; 
Childivii of Gibeoti; Life* of Professor 
Palmer; London: SociM History 

Beyle, Miirit* Henri (Stendhal). French 
iioveliMt and poet; 1783-1842 Le Rouge 
et le Ntiir; La Chartmise de Parme; 11 is- 
toire do la Peinture on Italie; Vie do 
Uossini; Promenades dans Rome 


Baxter. Richard, divine; 161,5-1091. Call to 
the Unconverted ; The Saint's Everlasting 
Rest. 

Bayle, Pierre, French philosopher and his- 
torian; 1647-1700. Dictioniiaire Historiciue 
et Critiiiue. 

Bayly, Ada Ellen (Edna Lyall), novelist ; 
18 Donovan: a Modern English- 

man; We Two; Knight Errant: Jn the 
Golden Days; The Aut(dd<igraphy of a 
Slander; Dturick Vaughan; W<ui by Wait- 
ing; A Hardy Norseman 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes, poet; 1707-1839 The | 
Aylmers: a Novel: Purliamentury Letters 1 
and other Poems; Ballads und Songs. | 

Bayne, Peter, biog ; 1830-1 896. The Christian 
Life; Essays; Christian Biographies. Mar 
tin Luther: his Life and Work; The Days 
of Jezebel: an Histuricul Drama; Life and 
Letters of Hugh Miller. 

Beaeonsfield See DlSKAKLl 


Reuttie, James, poet; 1735-1803 Tlio 
Minstrel ; Essay on Truth ; Evidences of 
the Christian Religion. 

Beaumari'hais. Pierre Augustin Caron dc, 
French dramatist, 1732-1799. Le Barhier 
tie Seville; Le Mariage de Figaro , tEuvres 
Compldtes. 

Beaumont, Francis, dramatist; lf»84-16l6. 
Plays (with Fletcher). 

Beaumont, Sir John, poet; 1583-1627. Bos- 
worth Field. 


Beaumont, Rev. Joseph, D D., poet; 1610- 
1699. Psyche, or Love’s Mystery. 

Beausobre, Isaac de, French Huguenot 
divine; 1659-1738. Essal cntitnie de I'Hls- 
toire de Manich^e et du Manich^isme. 


Beccaria, Cesare Bonesana, Mnrehese de, 
Italian philostqiher; 1738-1794 Dei DelittI 
edelle Pene (On Crimes ami runishments) 

Becker, Wilhelm Adolf, Oeiinan classical 
scholar; 1790-1840 Charities; Gallus; 
Haiidbiich der Romischen Alterthunier. 


Beckford, Wm ; 1759-1844. Vathek. 
Betldoes, Tliomas Lt>vell, poet; 1803-1849. 
The Bride’s Tragedy. 


Beecher. Hen. Ward, Amer preacher; 1813- 
1887. Lectures to Young Men; Life- 
thot^hts ; Evolution and Religion ; Ser- 
mons. 


Beecher, Lyman, D.D., Amer divine ; 

1868. Scepticism; Political Atheism: Ser- 
mons. 


Behn, Mrs. Aphra, dramatist; 1640 -W89. 
Poems; Plays; Histories and Novels; Oroo- 
noko. 


Bc/a, Thctaltirc, French reftmner; 1519-1605 
Dc limrcticis acivili Magistral n pntiicndis; 
Histoirc Ecclcsmstiqiie ties figlises Rt^- 
fonn^es tie France, )fi2I -1563, Latin trans- 
lation tif the New TcHtanieiit. 

Bickerstair, Tsimc, .IrmnatlMt. 173fr-1812. The 
Plain Dealer. The JI>pt)crite;Therpheslnn 
.Matron; The Recruiting Sergeant 

itickersteth, Ed., divine; I7S6-1850 The 
Scripture llelj), A Treatise tui the Lord h 
Supper: A PractieaHiuidt* tothe Prophesies 

Bion, Gree'; pastoral imet. tl eir 2 hD h (\ 
Poems Trans Fawkes, Hanks; Lang 

Biot, Jean Baptiste, Ereiieh physicist and 
schtdur ; 1774 1x62 Traitt' elOnieiitalre 
tl' Astronomic Physitjiie; Kecherclies siir 
rMiieieiiiie Astroiioiiiie (’hiiioiiu) ; Kltiides 
hiir rAHtroiioinie iiidieiiiie. 

Bircli, Sam, r.gyptologist ; lSi:i-lh85. His- 
tory of Aiieieiit Pottery ainl Porcelain, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Rotnan, anti 
Etruscan ; IntriHliictioii tt» the Study of 
Hieroglyphs, Egy^it fnuii the Earliest 
I'Inies to H.c 3<H); TratislatiuiiH t»f Chinese 
Koiiiaiices. 

BJomsen, Bjtirnstjerne. Norwegian nc»velist 

and dramatic poet; 1832 Synntive 

Solhakken; Kn Glad Gut; Fiskerjenteii ; 
Kaptejn Mansana. Kmig Sverre; Slgiirtl 
.Sletiihe ; Maria Stuart in Skotlaml ; Digte 
og Sunge. 

Black, Wm , novelist; 1841-1«9«. A Daiigliicr 
of Heth ; In .Silk Attire ; A Princess of 
Tliule , 'I’he Strange Adventures tif a Plnie- 
ton; Ihree Featneni, Maeleod t»f Dare; 
Madcap Violet, White IVings; Jiiditli 
Shakespeare; White Heatht, * The Strange 
Adventures of a House IPiot, dke 

Blackie, John Stuart, Pri»f of Greek, poet 
'Slid misc. writer. 1809-1895 Gn Beiinty; 
Songs of the Highlands and IslnndM. .s>»ngK 
«>f Religion and Life; Bora* Hellenieie; 
GiH'the's Faust trimslated into English 
Verse , I’he Lyrical Dramas of hyliis 
from the Greek : Translated into Knglisli 
Venn*. Scottish Song; verse translation of 
the Iliad; Self Culture; Life of R<ihert 
Burns. 

Blackmore, .Sir Rich., poet; d.l729. Creation, 
a Philosophical Poem ; Redemption, a 
Divine Poem; The Nature of Man, a Poem; 
Medical Treatises. 

Blackmore, Rich D , novelist ; 1825- — . 
(^radock Nowell, a Tale of the New Forest; 
Loma Doone: a Romance of Exm<ior; 
Alice Lorraine: a Tale f>f the SouUi Downs; 
Cripps the Carrier : a Wor>dland Tale ; 
Mary Anericy a Yorkshire Tale; Christo 
well : a Dartmoor Tale ; Springhaven ; a 


Tale of the Great War ; PerlycroM : a Tale 
of the Western Hilla. 

Blackstone, Sir Wm., Jurist; 1723-1780. Com- 
mentariea on the Laws of England ; Con- 
siderations on Copy Holders ; Reports of 
Cases. 

Blades, William, biographer and antiquary ; 
1824-1890. The Life and Typography of 
William Caxtoii; Shakspeare and Typo- 
graphy; The Kiieniiea of Books 

Blair, Hugh, D I)., preacher and rhetorician; 
1718-18^. Dissertation roiicerniiig Ossian; 
Sermons; Lectures on Rhetoric. 

Rlair, Robert, poet; 1699-1746. The Grave: 
a Poem. 

Blake, Wm , artist-poet ; 1757-1827. Souga 
of Innocence: Songs of Experience ; Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell. 

Blanc. Jean Josepli Louis, Frciieh publicist 
and historian ; 1811-1882. Grgiinisation 
du Travail. Histoirt* ile DIx Aiis (18.30-40); 
Histoirc de la Ki^'olutiou Fraiicmse; Let- 
tres sur I’Angleterix* 

Blanqui. JdrOme Adolphe. French econo- 
mist; 1798-1854 Histoirc de I'Ecouomie 
politique en Europe. 

Bleek, Friedrich, German biblical critic; 
1793^ 1859. Eiiileitiing in das Alte ’I'esta- 
ment; Eiiileitung in das Neue 'I'estanient. 

Blessingtoii. Countess of, novelist and inisc. 
writer; 1789-1849 (Niiiversatlmis with 
l^ml Byron; 'The Idler in Italy; 'rhe Idler 
in France; ’Hie Two Friends; Victims of 
Society; The Belle of the Season; Country 
Quarters. 

Bloomfield, Robert, poet ; 1766-1823. The 
' l*'nnner’s Boy ; Rural 'I'nles, Ballads, and 
I Songs. 

Bluriieiihacli, Johann Friedrich, German 
I naturalist; 1752 1840 De Generis hiiinanl 
Vnrictate Native; Handbiich dor Natur- 
gescliichte; Hamibuuh dor Vergleiclienden 
Anatomn* 

Blunt, John Henry, theological writer; 1823- 
1884. Annotated Bilile: Annotated Prayer 
Book: Dictionary of Doctrinal and His- 
torical ’1‘heol.igy ; Dictionary of Theology ; 
Dictionary of Sects; History of the English 
Reforinutioii . Housidiold Theology ; Book 
of Cliiirch Law ; SiierameiiiH and Sacra- 
mental Ordiiianees of the (Church. 

Blunt, John Janies, divine, 1794 1865. Un- 
designed Cohu'ldeiiees in the Old and Now 
'reHtiuneiitH, Sketch of the Reformation ill 
England: History ' Oie Church during 
the First 'riiroe Centuries. Surmoiis; Essays. 

I Boceai'clo, Giovanni, Italian novelist and 
pi»et ; 1313-1.375 Decaniorone (The l)e- 
eiiiiieron,: a collection of one hundred 
prose tales 

BiMlm, ,tenn. French political writer, c. 1680- 
i:di6 Les Six Livres de la Ri^puliMqne. 

B«>ere, Hector, hist. 1470-15r»0. Vita- Epls- 
I'Mporiim MurthlaeenHiiim et Aberdoneu- 
siiim; Hcotornni Historiio a pritiia Goiitia 
Grigiiie JJtiri xix. Trans by Bullenden. 

Boeckli. Philipp August. German scholar; 
1785-1867 IXe Staatshaushaltung der 
AUiencr (Public Economy of the Athen- 

IttllS). 

Boehmc, Jakob, German mystic; 1576-1624. 
Aurora: oder die Morgenriite iin Aiifgang; 
Beschreibiiiig der drei Pnnzlpiori gdtt- 
licheii Wesfiis; Voiidem dreifachen I.eben 
des Menscheii 

Boerhaave. Ifermaiin, Dutch physician and 
chemist, 1668-1738 liistitutioneH Medicm; 
Aphurisrni de e«>gii<»seendi8 et eurandia 
Morbis. 

Boethius, Anicius Manlius, Roman statei- 
fn»n and philosophical writer; ab. 475-526 
A i>. Dc('<»uw)latione Phtlosophtic. Trans, 
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pographical, of North Britain ; The Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

(Iialmcrs, Thtimus, D 1) , theologian and 
ecoriomisl ; 17^9-1847. Sermons. Astroiio- 
mu’iil DiscoiirscH ; Political Economy; 
Adaptation of Nature to the ('oiistltnilon 
of Man; U stitutes of Theology. 

Chamberlayiic, Wn ]net; 16I9-J6K9. Love's 
Victory: a Triigi-Coiiiedy ; Pharroiifda : a 
Heroick Poem 

Chamlicrs, Robl., LL D . mtse writer and 
puldisher, ]H()2 1871 Traditions of Edin- 
Imigli ; Biographical Dictionary of Emin- 
ent .Sciitsmeii, JiomcHtie Annals of Sc.oi- 
Jaiid; Dic Book of Days; Cydopnalia of 
Kiiglihii Literatiii-e (with Robert t^ar- 
nithd'h), N'estiges of ('reaiion. 

riiHiiibci'M, Wm , Li. D , mlsc. writer and 
liublishcr; 1809 1883 The Book of Scot- 
land; A IDkIoi^ of Pi‘ehles-shiro. 

Chairifort, Selmsthin Roeh Nicolas, French 
poet and unccdotist; 1741 1794. L’lionime 
<le Lettres Discoiirs tdillosophi<|Uc, en 
tors; Bih]iot}ih((Uc do Society; Diction- 
nalre d'AnecdoteK dranintiqucs; Pensi^es, 
Muxinies, et Anecdotes. 

ChamIsBo, Adelliert von, German poet and 
naturalist; 1781-1838 Peter Hchlcmihl; 
Lyric JNiems 

Chnnipollion, Jean Fran^^ois. French Egypt- 
ologist; 1791 18.32 L'i^gypto sous let 
Phariioiis; Granimuiro figyptieiiiie; Monu- 
ments de l'%ypt et de In Nulde. 

Channing, Win Ellery, Amcr divine; 1780- 
1842. Rcuiiarks fin the (!huraet(;r and 
Writings of John Milton; Remarks on the 
Gharueter and Writings of Fi'mi^Ioii ; Es- 
says, Addresstrs, Hennous. and Discourses. 

Cliaptnan, Geo, poet; 1567?- 1634. Trage- 
dies , Comedies ; Translatiuus of Homer, 
Hesiod, Juvenal, Ac. 

Chateaubriand, Iranvols Rend, Vicomte de. 
French author and statesman; 1768-1843. 
A tala; Les Martyrs; Odnie du Christian isnie. 

f'hatnan, Alexandre. See Erckmann-Cha- 

TKfAN. 

Chatterton, Thomas, poet ; 1762-1770. Mis- 
cellaneouB poems; spurious antique poems 
attributed U* ‘Rowley’ 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey, poet; 1840M400. TroUui 
and Crecsida; The Book of the Duchew; 
The ParUament of Fowls; The Legend of 
Good Women; The Hoobo of Fame; The 
Canterbury Tales. 

Chenier, Andrd Marie de, French poet; 
1702 -17M. Le Mendiant; LAreugle; 
L' 1 II veil ti on ; Fodsies postliumes et inddites; 
(Euvres Compldtes. 

Cherbulicz, Victor, French novelist; 1829 . 

Le Comte Kostiu; Le Roman d’une hou- 
ndto Femme; Ladislas Bolski; Le Fiancd 
de Mdlle. Saiiit-Maiir; Samuel Brohl et 
CJe. : Lu Vocation du Comte Ghislaiii. 

Chesterfleld, Earl of; 1604-1773. Letters to 
his Sou 

Chettle, Henry, dramatist; d. 16071 Tra- 
gedy of Uoffmaii : or, A Revenge for a 
Father: Kind-Hart's Dreame: Euglaiide's 
Mourning Garment. 

Chevalier, Michel, French economist ; 1806- 
1879. Courad’ffconomiepnlititiuu; Lettres 
anr rOrganisation dii Travail; Questions 
poUtlques et sociales. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, D.D., Biblical critic; 

1841 . The Prophecies of Isaiah: a 

new translation, with Commentary and 
Appendices; .leromiah: his Life and Times; 
1'fie Book of Psalms: a new translation; 
Nine Cathedral 8011110118 on Elijah. 

Ohillingworth, Wm., theol.; 1602-1044. The 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Sal- 
vation. 

Church. Richard William, Dean, 1816-1890. 
Civilisation before and after (Christianity; 
On Home Influences of Christianity upon 
National Character; The Sacred Poetry of 
Early Religious; St. Anselm; The Begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages; Spenser; Bacon. 

Churchill, diaries, poet and misc. writer; 
1731-1704. The Rosciad ; Tlie Ghost ; The 
('ionference ; The Duellist; The Author; 
'J'he Candidate; Epistle to Hogarth; Ser- 
mons 

Churchyard, Thos., poet, 1520-1004 Legends 
of Jane Shore; Worthiness of Wales 

Cihlier, Colley, dramatist; 1071-1767. Dra- 
matic Works; Apology for his own Life 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Roman statesman, 
orator and writer: b.o 1(MM3 Orations; 
Oratory and Orators ; Nature of the Gods ; 
Academics; Offices; Friendship; Old Age; 
Republic; Laws; Letters to Atticus. Trans. 
Yongo; Watson; Edmonds; Blakis^)n; 
Collins; Reid. 

Clare. John, ptiet; 1793-1864. Poems, De- 
scriptive of Rural Life and Scenery ; The 
Village Minstrel and other Poems. 

Clarendon, Edwd. Hyde, Earl of, historian; 
1608-1673 The History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in Engliiiid; The Life of 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, written by 
Himself. 

(!;iaretle..Iules. French misc writer; 1840 . 

Histoire de la Revolution do 1870-71; novels; 
plays. 

aarke, Adam. LL D., thool ; 1702-1832. 
Bibliograpliicnl Dictionary; Commentary 
on the Holy Hcni>tures. 

Clarke, Edw. Dan.. LL D., trav.; 1769-1822; 
Travels in Various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa 

Clarke. Hyde, D.C.L , pliilologeraiid nrchaDO- 
logist; 1816-1896. Kesearclies in Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Comparative Philology, 
Mytliology. and Archaeology ; Serpent and 
Hiva Worship and Mvtliology in Central 
America, Africa, and Asia. 

Clarke. Mrs. Mary Cowden, misc. writer; 
1809-1806. A Complete Concordance to the 
Works of Shakespeare; The Girlhood of 
siiakespeare'B Ueroinea 

Clarke. Dr. Samuel, divine; 1676-1720. A 
Deinoiistratiuu of the Beliw and Attributes 
of God; The Scripture Doctriue of the 
Trinity. 

Clay, Henry. Amer. statesman; 1777-1862. 
Speeches; Correspondence. 

Clemens, Sam. Langhome (Mark Twain), 
Amer. humorist: 1836 — . The Celebrated 
Jumping Frt>g of Calaveras C^iunty; The 
Innocents Abroad: or, The New Pugrim’s 
Progress; The Adventures of Tom Sawyer; 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn; Life 


on the Mississippi; A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur; Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

Cleveland, John, poet ; 1618-1668. The King's 
Disguise; Poems, Orations, and IB^istlea 

Clifford, William Kingdon, mathematician; 
1846-1879. The Common Sense of the 
Exact Sciences; Elements of Dynamics; 
Lectures and Essays. 

enough, Arthur Hugh, poet; 1819-1861. 
Ainharvalla, and otlier Poems(with Thomas 
Burbidge); Bothie of Tober-na-Vnolich; 
Dipsyciius ; Poems and Prose Remains. 

Colibe, Miss Frances P., misc. writer; 1822 

Essays on the Pursuits of Women ; 

Tlie Duties of Women : a Course of Lectures; 
'J'iic Peak in Darien ; The Moral Aapecta of 
Vivisection; Life of Francea Power Cobbe: 
by Herself. 

Cobhatt, Win., polit and misc. writer; 1762- 
1836. The Works of Peter Porcupine; The 
Parliamentary History of England; History 
of the ITotestant Reformation in England; 
English Grammar; Rural Rides. 

Colehrooke, Henry Thomas, Orientalist; 
1766-1837. Digest of the Hindu Law on 
Contracts and Snccessinns; Remarks on 
tile Husbandry and Internal Commerce of 
Bengal. 

Coleusn, John W., Bp., theol. ; 1816-1888. 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
critically examiued; Bennuiis. 

Coleridge, Hartley, poet; 1796-1840 Bio- 
graphitt Borealis; life of Andrew Marvell; 
Life of Massinger; The Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashire; Miscellaneous Poems. 


Exploration! in Syria in 1881 and 1882; 
S^an Stone Lore: or. The Monumental 
History of Palestine; Altaic Hieroglyphs 
and Hittite Inscriptions. 

Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas de 
Caritat, Marauis de, French philosopher: 
1748-1704. EKiuisse d'un Tableau histo- 
rique des Progm de I’Ssprlt humain. 


Congreve, Wm., dramatist; 1670-1720. The 
Old Bachelor; The Double Dealer; The 
Mourning Bride; Love for Love; The Way 
of the World; Poems. 


Conscience, Hendrik, Flemish novelist ; 
1812-1888. The Lion of Flanders; Blind 
Rosa; The Poor Gentleman; Wooden Clara; 
The Miser; The Demon of (Sold; History of 
Belgium. 

Constable, Henry, poet; 1662-1618. Diana ; 
or, The Excellent Cionceitful Sonnets of H. 
C. ; Spirituell Sonnettes to the Honour of 
God and hys Sayntes. 

Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin, 
French philosopher; 1767-1830. Conn de 
Politique consututionelle; De la Religion. 

Coi^ay, Moncure Daniel, Amer. misc. writer; 

1882 . Demonology and Devil Lore; 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Cook, Edw. Dutton, novelist and misc. writer; 
1829-1888. Paul Foster’s Daughter; The 
Trials of the Tredgolds; Hobson's Cihoioe; 
A Book of the Flay; Hours with the Players. 

Cook, Eliza, poetess, JoumaUst; 1818-1880. 
Poetical Worka 


Cook, Capt. James, navigator; 1728-1770. 
Throe Voyages Ronnd the World. 


Coleridge, Hamiiel Taylor, poet and philoso- 
pher; 1772-1834 The Ancient Mariner; 
Christatiel; Remorse: a Tragedy; Kubla 
Khan; Religious Miisiiigs; poetic^ trans- 
lation of .Schiller’s Wallenstein; Aids tolU>- 
flection; Confessions of an Itinuiring Spirit; 
Treatise on Method; Biograpnia Literaria. 

Collier, Jeremy, divine; 1660-1726. Essays 
upon several Moral Subjects; Ecclesiastical 
llistory of Great Britain. 

Collins, Anthony, deist; 1670-1720. Essay 
('oncerning the Dse of Human Reason; 
Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Liberty 
and Necessity; Discourse on Free-thinking; 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

Collins, Mortimer, novelist and poet; 1827- 
1870. The Ivory Gate; The Marquis and 
Merchant; Two Plunges for a Pearl; Trans- 
migration ; Sweet and Twenty: Idyls and 
Rhymes; Tlie Inn of Strange Meetings and 
other Poems. 

Collins, Wm., poet, 1721-1760 Oriental 
Eclogues: (Mes, DiMcriptive and Allegori- 
cal; The Passions. 

Collins, Wm Wilkie, novelist: 1824-1889. 
After Dark; Tlie Woman in Wliite: No 
Name; Armadale; The Moonstone ; The 
New Magdalen; The Black Robe; The 
Legacy of Cain. 

Colmati, George, dramatist, the elder; 1732- 
1794. Polly Honeycomb; The Jealous Wife; 
Translation of Horace’s De Arte Poetica, 
and of the Coineilies of Terence. 

Colmaii, George, dramatist, the younger; 
1762-1836 The Iron Chest ; John Bull; 
Humorous Works; Random Kecorda 

Colton, Rev. Chas Caleb; 1789-1832. Lacon: 
or. Many Things in Few Words. 

Combe, Dr. Andrew, phrenologist and 
physiol. ; 1707-1847. Tlie Princi^es of 
Physiology applied to Healtii and Educa- 
tion: Phrenology, its Nature and ITses. 

Combe, George, phrenologist; 1788-1858. A 
System of Phrenology'; The (kmstitution 
of Man; Moral Philosophy. 

Comenlus (Komenski). Johann Amos, Ger- 
man educationist; 1692-1671. Janualin- 
guarum reserata; Orbissensualiumpictua 

(homines, Philippe de, Sienr d’Argenton, 
French statesman and historian: 1446- 
1600. Mdmoires; Lettres et Negociationa 

Comte, Auguste, French philosopher; 1798- 
1867. C!ours de Philosophle positive; 
Syst6me de Politique positiva 

Gonder, (Tlatid Regnier, D.C.L, philologer 

and traveller; 1848 . Tent Work in 

Palestine : a Record of. Discovery and Ad- 
venture ; Heth and Moab: a Narrative of 


Cooke. Thoa , poet and misc. writer: 1708- 
1766. Plays; Translation of Hesiod. 

Coofier, Jas. Fenimore, Amer. novelist, 1789- 
1861. The Spy; The Pilot; The Pioneers; 
Tlie Last of the Mohicans; The Prairie; 
Tlie Pathfluder; The Deer-s^er; The Red 
Rover; I'he Water-witch; History of the 
Navy of the Dnited States; Lives of Ameri- 
uun Naval Offleers. 

Copernicus (Koppernigk), Nicolas. German 
astronomer; 1473-1543 De Kevolutionibus 
Orbium caslestium. 

Coppde, Frativois, French poet; 1843 . 

Madame do Maintenon: Drame en vers; 
Les Jacobites: Drame en vers; Le Passant; 
Comddie en vers; Une Idylle pendant le 
Sidge; (Euvres Compldtes. 

Corliet, Rich , Bp., poet: 1582-1686. Poetica 
Stromata: or, A Collection of Sundry pieces 
in Poetry 

Corneille, Pierre, French dramatis^ 1606- 
1684. Mddde; Cid; Pulyeiicte; Horace; 
Cinna; La Mort de Pompde; Rodogune; 
Attila; I<eMeuteiir. 

Cornish, Joseph, theolog.; works 1780-1700. 
A Brief and Impartial History of the 
Puritans ; An Attempt to display the Im- 
portance of Classical Learning; Evangelical 
Motives to Holiness. 

Cornwall, Barry. See Procter. 

Cottin, Sophie, French authoress; 1773-1807. 
Elizabeth: or, The Exiles of Siberia. 

Cottle, Jos , poet; 1770-1863. The Malvern 
Hills, a Poem; Alfred, an Epic Poem; The 
Fall of Cambria; Reminiscences of Coleridge 
and Southey. 

Cotton, Charles, poet; 1680-1687. Scarronides: 
or. The First Book of Virgil Travestie ; A 
Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque; Ode to 
Winter; The Retirement. 

Cotton, Nath., poet and physic. ; 1706-1788. 
Visions in Verse for the Entertainment and 
Instruction of Younger Minda 

Cotton, Sir Robt Brace, antiq. ; 1671-1681. 
Life and Raigne of Henry 111. of England; 
A Treatise against Recusants, in Defence 
of the Oath of Allegiance ; Narrative of 
Count Gondomar’s Transactions daring hit 
Embassy to England. 

Courier de Mdrd, Paul Louis, French Helle- 
nist and political writer; 1772-1826. Pe- 
tition aux Deux Chambres; Simple Dis- 
cours de Paul Louis, Vigneron de la 
Chavonnidre. 

Courtney, Leonard Henry, philosophical 

writer: 1882 . The Metaphysics of John 

Stuart Mill; Studies in Philosophy, Ancient 
and Modern ‘.Ckmstrnctive Ethics; aReview 
of Modem Moral Philosophy; Studies New 
and Old. 
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^French phUosopber; 1792- 
Coan de I'HiBtoire de la Philoso- 
pWe; Coura de Pimoaophio Morale; Le 
Vrai, le Beau, et le Bien. 


Guverdale, Milea, biblical trana.; 148&-1668 
TranalaUon of the Bible. 


Cowley, Abraham, poet; 16l8-iafl7. Nau- 

fraR;lnmJocQlare;TheMiatreaa;Pindariaue ' 

Odea; The Davideia. 


Camberland, Rich., dramatiat; 1732-1811. 
The West Indian; The Wheel of Fortune; 
The Jew; The Fashionable Lover. 

Cummiin;, Coiiatance Frederica Gordon, 

traveller; 1887 . At Home In Fiji; In the 

Himalayas and on Uie Indian Plaina ; Fire 
Fountains; The Kingdom of Hawaii; Wan- 
derings in China; Two Happy Years in 
Ceylon. 


Cow^r, William, poet; 1731-1800. Expostu- 
lation; John Oilpin; Olney Hymns; Table 
Talk; Tlie Task; Tirocinium; Translation 
of Homer’s Iliad and Odyaaey; Letters; 
Autobiography. 

Cox, Sir G. W., historian, Ac.; 1827 . 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes; The Myth- 
ology of the Aryan Nations; The Crusades; 
A History of Greece; Series of Greek States- 
men; The Life of Bialiop Coleiiso. 

Crabbe, Eev. Geo., poet; 1754-1832. The 
Village; The Parish Register; Tales in 
Verse; Tales of the Hall. 


Cunningham, Allan, poet and misc. writer; 
1784-1842. Paul Jones; Sir Michael Scott; 
Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern; 
Lives of the must Eminent British Painters. 
Sculptors, and Architects; Life of Sir David 
Wilkie. 

Cunningham. Jos. D., hist.; 1812-1851. A 
History of the Sikhs 

Cutinitigham, Peter, misc. wrikT; 1810-18({0. 
A Handbook of London; The Lifo of Drum- 
iiiond of Hawthomden 

Curran, .luhn P., orator; 1750-1817 Speeches; 
Letters. 


Craik, Dinah Maria Mulock, Mrs., novelist; 
1820-1887. The Head of the Family; John 
Halifax, Gentleman. 

Craik, George Lillie, historian : 1708 1866 ’ 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difticiilties; 
Histoiy of English Literature and of the ' 
English Language from the Nommii Con- 
quest; History of British Commerce; Ro- 
mance of the Peerage. 

Crashaw, Rich., poet; 1613?-1649. The Com- i 
plaint; Steps to the Temple; Sacred Poems, ; 
with other Delights of the Muses 

Crawford, Francis Marion, Amer. novelist; ! 
1854—. Mr. Isaacs; Diictor Claudius; j 
Saracinesea: With the Immortals; Marzio's • 
Crueitix; Greifenstein; Sunt’Ilario; A Cig- 
arette-maker’s Romance ; Kuthurine Lau- ! 
derdale; Love in Idleness; The Ralstons, i 

Creasy, Sir Edward, histnr.; 1812-1878 The i 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World: ' 
MLarathon to W’aterloo; The Rise and l*ro- 
gresB of the English Constitution 

Crdbillon. Claude Prosper Jolyot dc, French 
novelist ; 1707-1777. Lo Sopha. 

Crdbillon, l*rosper Jolyot de, French drama- 
tist; 1674-1762 Iduni^ii^e; Rliadamiste 
et Zdnobie; Catillnu. 


Curtis. (Jeo. T., Amer. hist ; 1812 . His- 

tory of the Origin. Kurmatiou, and Adop- 
tion of the Constitntiun of the Vnited 
.States, Life of Daniel W'ebster. 

Curtius, Ernst, (rennaii archteologist and 
liistorian ; 1814--1MN1. Pelo]M)iniesos ; Grie- 
I'hisclie Goschichto, trails b> A. W'. W'ani. 

(’urti us. Georg. Goman Hellenist; 1820-1SH5 
Gricehlsche Sehulgraninintik; Philologie 
uiid .Spr.achwlsscnschoft. 

Curzon, Il<m Geo. N , pohtielaii and travel- 
ler; 18.50 . Russia 111 Central Asia. Per- 

sia . tTohleiiiB of the Far East: Japan, 
Korea, China. 

Ciist, lloht N.. philol ; 1821 A Sketi h 

of the Modern LangiiugcH «»f the East 
Indies; A Sketch of the Modem J.aiigiiages 
of Africa; J.iiiguistic and Oriental Essa>s, 
Notes on Missionary Subjects. 

Cuvier, Geoiges L6>po1d (’hr<'*tleii Dagobert, 
Baron. Fiviieh naturalist; 1760-i8;i2 
Voiis d'Aiiatoinie Compari^e; Le llegnu 
Animal distribuu d'apr£»s son Orgniiisat* *i). 

j 

Da Costa, Iztutk, Dutch historian and )>oet; 
17»K-18<'0 Israel and the tieiitiles, Battle 
of Nienpoort. 


Creech, Thomas, traiislotor; 1659-1700 Po- 
etical Truiislatlou of the De Natiira Reruni 
of Lucretius 

Creighton, Mandell, Bp , liistor ; 1S4.^ . 

The Ago of Elizalietli; The 'J'udors and the 
Reformation; A History of tlie J’ujiacy din- 
ing the Period of the Refunnation. 

Croker, Jn. Wilson, editor and misc. writer; , 
1700-1867. An Intercepted Letter from ! 
Canton; Hongs of Trafalgar; The State of , 
Ireland; Memoirs, Dianes, and Letters 

Croker, Thos. Crofton, collector of legends; , 
1798-1854 Fairy ].egeiids and Tiaditions i 
of the Houtii of Ireland . Legends of the 
Lakes. 

Crookes, Sir Will , F.R.H., chemist and spirit- i 

ualist; 1832 . Select Methods in Ciieini i 

cal Anahsis; Researches in the i'heiinmenu 
of Spirituallsin. 

Croly, Rev Geo., poet. 1780-lsiMi Paris m 
1816: A Poem: The Angel of the World; 
Catiline: a Tragedy in Verse; Tales of the 
Great St. Bernard; .Sulathiel: a Sb»ry of 
the Past, the Present, uiid the Future; 
Marston, a novel; Senuoiis. 


Dahlmann, Friedrich Christoph. German 
historian ; 1785 1860. tjijelleiikiinde der 
Deutsrheii Geschiehte; fleseliichte von 
Daneiiiark ; Gesehiehte ilei Englisehen 
Revolution. Geschiehte der Fran/oHisclieii 
Revolution 

Dahn, Julius .Sopluw Felix, Gcrinan lawyer 

ami misc. wriU'r; 1 s:g Das Kriegs- 

recht ; Die Kbiiige iler Geniinnen ; Ge- 
schichte der Deutsc;heu Urzeit; Gcdichte; 
Buliaden uiid Liedcr 

Dale, Robert William, D.D.. LL I)., theol ; 
1829-1895, The Aloiiemeiil; Nine la'ctures 
on Preaching; Scrincnis; Discoiirscs ; Ad- 
dresses. 

Dale, Thos , theol ; 1797 1879 WiiIdw of 
\aiii; 'I’he Gfddeii Itialin; Poetical Works; 
.Sennoii'. 

D’Alembert, .lean h Rond, French inritlienia- 
tndaii ami philosopher; 1717 17.s.'l Traitd 
de Dyiiainique; Eleifu^'nis dc Philosophic; 
Dpuseiiles liiHthmnatiqiies. 

Dallas, Rob C., iniHc writer; 17f»4 1824 
History of the .Marouiis, Recollections of 
the Life of Lord Byroii 


Crowa, Mrs. Cath , novelist ; 180O-l»76. 
Susan HopJey. Lilly Dawson; The Night 
Side of Nature. 


Crowe, Eyre Evans, hist ; 1799-1868 History 
of Franco; Lives of Eminent Foreign 
Statesmen. 

Crowe, Sir Joseph Archer, art critic and bio- 
grapher (In <*oIIaboration with M Caval- 
caselle); 1825-1896 The Eurh Flemish 
Painters; A New Hist<»ry of Painting in 
Italy; A History of Painting lii North 
Italy; Titian: his Life and Times; Raphael: 
hU Life and Works. 

Orawne, John, dnnwUit; J 1703? The De- 
■tructiou of Joruulem; aty PoUthtuw: 
a Comedy 

Cndworth, Ralph, phlios.; 

True intellectual System of the Universe ; 
A Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immut- 
able Morality; Sermons. 


4j|alryni]de, Sir David See Hati.k.'^ 

; Dalton, John, DC.L, LL.D., chemiBt and 
I natural philosopher; 1767 1844, Mcti'oro- 
j Ifigical GbservatifUis and Essays; A New 
.System of Chemlf'al Philosophy 

Dampicr, W'm., navigator; 1652-1716. Voyage 
Rouiid the World. 

Dana, Jas. Dwight, Amer. nat. ; IHKi 1x9,5 
Corals and Coral Islands, Manual of Ge- 
ology; 31 annul of 31iiieralogy ; System of 
MiiieraIog>. 

Dana, Rich. Henry, Amer. poet; 1787 1879. 
The Bucr.aueer: a Poem; The Dying Raven: 
a Poem; Tom Thoniton* a Novel. 

Dana, Rich. Henry, junr.; 181.5-1882. Two 
Years Before the Mast. 

Daniel. Samuel, iM.et; 1562-1619 ITie Civile 
t Wars between the Two Houses of I,*n- 
I caster and Yorke; A History' of England 


from the Conquest to Edward III.; son- 
nets, epistles, dramas, i^tc. 

Dante Alighieri, Italian thiet; 1265-1321. 
Ta Divina Commedia ; La Vita Niiova. 
Trans. Cary, W’right.Longfellow,P]uinptre, 
Ac. 

D'Arblay. Madame. See Burnkt. 

Darmesteter, Agnes Mary Frances (Robin- 
son), poet and misc. u riter; 1857 . A 

Handful of Hoiieysiiekles ; The New Ar- 
cadia, and oilier Pnenis; An Italian Gar- 
den: a Book of Hongs; Songs. Ballads, and 
a Garden Play; Arden; a Novel; Emily 
Bronte; The End of the Middle Ages; 
Margaret of AfigonK^nie. Queen of Navarre. 

Darwin. Chiis., naturalist; 18U9-1SS2 Journal 
of Researches with H.M S /Vogfe; Struc- 
ture and Distribution of Coral Reefs, Origin 
of Hpoeies by means of Natural Stdeetinii; 
The I><<sceiit of Man, and Selection in Re- 
lation to Sex; The Variation of Anminls 
ami Plants under Domestication: Tlie 
Power of Movement in Plants; Formation 
of Mould through the Action of Worms. 

Darwin. Erasmus, poet and physician; 1781- 
1802 'i'he Botanic Garden ; Zoonomia: or. 
The Laws of Organic Life. 

Dasent, Sir Geo. WVhbe. Scaiid. scholar, Ac.: 
1820-1896 The Norsemen in lueliuid; 
Popular Tales fnun the Norse; The Vik- 
ings of the Baltic. 

I> AiibigmL Jean Henri Merle. Swiss ecclesi- 
astical histoiinn; 1794 1872 Histoire da 
la Ri^forniation 

Daudet, Alphonse, French novelist; 1R40-1S97. 
Tarturiu tie Tarasooii; Turtanii siir ies 
Alpes; Poi t Tarascon, ilcriiieiVH Aveiiturea 
d'illiiHtrc Tartann : Froinoiil Joiine et 
Rihler Aim'} . Les Roia en Exil ; Numa 
Rouniestan ; Treiite Aiis ih* Paris ; Soiive- 
iiii'H d’liii Homme de Lettras 

Diivenant, Sir Win , dramatist and poet; 
I6(HL166S The Triigeiiy of Alboviiic, King 
of the Lomhanls; The Just Italian; The 
Cruel Brother; Madagascar, and other 
Poems; Goinlibcri, an Heroic Poem. 

Davids. Thomas William Rhys. Ph.D., LL 1)., 

oricntHlist. 1813 . Buddhism; Lectures 

on the Origin and Growth of Religion us 
Illustrated by some Points in the History 
of Indian Buddhism. (Ilitihert Lectures). 

Davidson, flam.. D.D . hihl. (Title; 1807-1898. 
Biblii'ul CrittriHin. Saered Heriiiidioiitics 
Duvelopt'd and AppHiMl; the Kccleslastical 
Polity of the Nev T islainent ; An Intro- 
diiclion to the Study of the New Testa- 
inent. Critical, Exegi'ticiil, aiidTIuMdogicnl; 
The (’anon of the Bible; The Jioctrine of 
Last 'I’hliigs contained in the New Testa- 
ment. 

1 hivies, J I dm , pi ict ; 1 Mg*- 1 (M H M icrocosmns; 
The Holy Koode, or Christ's (Tnsso; Wittes 
Pilgrimage; 'I’he Seonige of Folly, consist- 
ing of Hatyrli'iill Fipigriinmis. 

Davies, HIr John, poet; lf>69-1026 Nosce 
'riapHijin; Orcheslru or, a Pocine of Daiiiic- 
ing, A Dis(;(»very of the State of Ireland. 

Davila, Enrieu Caiertno, Italian historian; 
1576 16.31. Storia delle Guerre clvili dl 
Frnncia 

Davy. Sir Humphry, pl.ysicist; 177H-1829. 
Researches, Chemical and Philosophical; 
On .Some (’lietiiical Agencies of Electricity; 
Elements of (Jliumical Pliilusopliy ; Sal- 
nioiiiu; Consolations ill Travel 

Dawkins, Pi of. W. Boyd, geol ; 1838 . 

Cave-hunting: Kescandies on (he Evidences 
of (’fives resMctiug the Early Iiihahitauts 
of Europe ; Early Man In Hiitain, and his 
Place in the 'I'ertiiiry Period 

Dawson, flir John W , Caiiadiaii geol ; 1820 

. Acadian Geology, A rchaia or.Htudies 

of till' Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the llebrcw Scriptures, Tln^ Story of the 
Earth and .Man ; the ('huin of Life in Geo- 
logical Time ; 'flie Meeting Place of Geo- 
logy and History. 

Day, John, dramatist; fl. 1600. The Tie of 
Guls; 'i'he Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 

Day. 'J'hos , 1748-1789 .Sandford and Merton. 

Defoe, Daniel, novelist and misc. writer; 
1659-1731. The Tnie-ljorn Englishman; 
Hymn to the Pillory; Jure Divirio; Hymn 
to the Moh, Gceaslonnl (Vmformity of 
Diwenters; Shortest W’ay with the Dissen- 
ters; Religious Courtship; History of Ap- 
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paritions; Life and Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe; Life of Captain Singleton; 
Colonel Jack; Memoirs of a Cavalier; 
Journal of the Plague Year; Roxana; Moll 
Flanders. 

Deg^rando, Joseph Marie, Baron, French 
philanthropist and philosi>pher; 1772-1842. 
Histoire Comparde ties Hystdmes cie Fhilo- 
sophie. 

Dekker, Thus., dramatist; 1570 7-1 641 T The 
Pieasant Comedy of Old Fortiinatus ; Tlic 
Shoemaker's Holiday ; Batiro-Mastix ; The 
Honest Whore; The Seven Deadly Sins of 
London; The UuU's Horn Book. 

Delainbre, Jean Joseph, French astronomer; 
1740-1822 Histoire de I'Astronornie. 

De La Ramd, Louisa (Ouidn), novelist and 

misc. writer ; 1840 Chaiidos ; Idnlia ; 

Under Two Flags; Strathmore; F<iile 
Farine; Pascarel; In Muremina; Dramatic 
Sketches; &C. 

DolitKsch, Franz, Qcrmaii divine and scholar; 
18U-1890. System dcr Bililiachcn Psycho- 
logic. 

De Morgan, Augustus, ninth ; 180((-1871 
Bssny on Prohahilitios: idifcrcntial and 
Integral Calciiliis; Foniiul /.ogic. Trigono- 
metry and Doiiiile Algchni; Tiio Book of 
Alnnitiucs ; Biidg«'t of hiradoxes. 

Doniostiiciios. Crock orator, u.c 385-322. 
Dratioiis. Traus. Kciiucdy; Brodrihii. 

Deiihuni, Sir .iohn, poet; 1015-1601) (hooper’s 
Hill 

Dciiiiis, .Tolin. dramatist, «Vc ; 1057-1734 
Kiiiaido and Armida, u 1'ragcdy; A)ipiiis 
anil VirginiiiR, a Tnigedy; The Comical 
(lallant, or, The Amours of Sir Juliii Fal- 
staiTe; Kssiiy upon iMihlick Sjnrit; Three 
Letters on the (icniiis and Writings of 
Hliakcspeuro ; Kssay on Taste; Thu Monu- 
ment, a Poem; Britannia Triuiindians: a 
IViein; Tiic Buttle of Ramillia. or, The 
Power of Union 

De Quiimey, Thoinas, csMiiyist; 178r>-185P. 
(•onfossioiis of ail Ktigiish Opium Bater; 
Logic of Political Kcononiy . ninny essays 
and papers, literary, Idogranhical, liistori- 
eul, narrative, plillosoplneai, cVee 

Derliy, Karl of ; 17)n)-180i) Trans, of Homer. 

Derliain, Win., idiilosopher and divine; 1057- 
1735. Physi«*o Theology; Astro-Theology; 
Uhnstu-Theology 

Descartes, Keiid. French philosopher; 1690- 
1050 Discours do la Methode; Priiicipia 
PhiloHophini 

De Vere, Aubrey Tin is , poet; 1814 . 

Alexander the Urcat, a Draiiiatio Poem; 
8t. Thomas of ranterlniry, a Dramatic 
Poem; Poetical Works; Kiiglish Misrule 
and liisli Misdeeds; Essays, chiefly on 
Pm'tr.\ 

Dilidin, ('iiarles, song-writer: 1745-1814 8oa- 
Hongs; A Complete History of the English 
Htage; The Professional Life of Mr. Dilidiii: 
an Autobiography. 

Dibdin, Dr. Tims. Frogmill, liihliog ; 1770- 
1847 Introduction to the Knowledge of 
rare ami valuable Editions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics; Bihliomniila; Typo- 
graphical Aniiuuitios of Great Britain; 
Tlie Bibliographieal Decuraerou; liemiuis- 
eences of a Literary Life. 

Diekens. Charles, novelist; ISIS- 1870. 
Sketches by Boz; Plekwick, Oliver Twist; 
Nichfdas Nickleby; The Old Curiosity 
Shop; Bariiuby Itiidge; Martin Chnzzle wit; 
Doinbey iV. 8ou; David Copperfleld ; Bleak 
House; Hard Times; Little Dorrit; A 
Tale of Two Cities; Great Expectations; 
Our Mntnai Friend ; A Oliristmas Carol in 
Prose; Tlie Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth; American Notes for General Clr- 
cnlntion; Pictures from Italy; The Child’s 
History of Euglaiid, Plays; Poems; Miscel- 
lanies. 

Diderot, Denis, French encyclopuMlist : 1718- 
1784. Punst^esphilosoplilquei; L'lnterpre- 
tation de la Nature 

Diefetibach, I.orenz, German philologist; 
1806-188.S. Oeltica; VeigleichendesWbrter- 
buch der Gotischen Spraohe; Origlnes 
Xuropm. 

IMei, FriedHch Christian. German Romance 
plillologist; 1794 -1870 Grammatik der 
Romanisoheu Smachen; Etymologisches 
Wbrterliuch der Romanischen Sprachen. 


Digby, Sir Kenelm, philos. ; 1608-1666. A 
(Conference with a Lady about Choice of 
Religion: A Treatise of the Nature of 
Bodies; A Treatise declaring the Opera- 
tions and Nature of Man’s Soul ; Treatise 
Concerning the Vegetation of Plants; Me- 
moirs. 

Dilke, Sir Charles, traveller and politician; 

1843 . Greater Britain ; The Fall of 

Prince Florestan of Monaco ; The Present 
Poutioii of European Politics: or, Europe 
in 1887; Tiie British Army. 

Diogenes, Greek philosopher; B.c. 412-828. 
Maxima 

Diogenes Laertius, Greek writer; cir. 222. 
Lives of the Ancient Greek Philosophers. 
Trans. Yoiigc 

Disraeli, BenJ , Earl of Beaconsfleld, states- 
man and novelist; 1804-1881. Vivian 
Grey; The Young Duke; Contarini Flem- 
ing; The Wondrous Tale of Alroy; Henri- 
etta Temple; CUmtngsby; Hibyf; or. The 
New Nation ; Taucred : or, Tlie New Cru- 
sade; Lotbair; Emlymion; The Revolution- 
ary Epic: a Poem; Ixitters of Knnnymede; 
Lord George Beiitinck: a Political Bio- 
graphy: Speeches; Addresses 

D’lsraeli, Isaac, misc. writer; 170fl-1848. 
Miscellanies of Liti^ruture; Amenities of 
Literature; Curiosities of Literature; The 
Caluniitios of Authors; The Quarrels of 
Aiitbors; Illustrations of the Literary 
('liaracter; Coininoiitarios on the Life and 
Reigii of Charles I 

Dixon, Wni. liepworth. liistor. and trav.; 
1821-1870. .foiin Ufiward and the Prison- 
World of Europe; William Penn, a His- 
toric'al Biography; Pemotial History of 
Lord Bacon; The Holy Land; New America; 
Spiritual Wives; Royal IVimlsor; Her 
Majesty’s Tower. 

Dobell, Sydney, poet and critic; 1824-1874. 
The Roman; Balder; England in Time of 
War; Tliouglits on Art, Philosophy, and 
Religion 

Dobson, Austin, poet; 1840 . Vignettes 

ill Rhyme and Vers tie Soclett^; Proverbs 
in Porcelain, and other Verses ; Hogarth ; 
Fielding; Sir Richard Steele; Life of Oliver 
Goldsniitli 

Doddridge, Philip, divine; 1702-1761. Pas- 
sages in the Life t»f Colonel Gardiner; 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul; 
Sennons: Bynins 

Dodsley, Kobt . Iiookseller. dramatist, and 
ptiet; 17tKM704 The King iiml the Miller 
of Maiislleld; The B) hit i Bt'ggiir of Bethnal 
Green; Cleoiie; a Tragetly; The Muse in 
Livery: tir, The Fotitiinm’B Miscellany; 
Select (^ollcetion of Oltl Plays 

Dollingur, Jtdiann Joseph Igiinz. German 
Jttiinnn Catholic tlivine and historian ; 
1799-1890 Die Rcforiiiution, ihre innere 
Kiitwieki'lung iiiitl ilire Wirkuiigeii; Kirche 
utid Kireheii, Paiisttuiii uiitl Kirchenstaat; 
Vergangunheit und (iogenwort dcr Katho- 
lischcii Theoltigie. 

Donne, Dr. John, poet; 1573-1031. Pseudo- 
Martyr ; Biatlianatos ; Divine Poems ; Ser- 
inoiis; Devotifiiis; Letters. 

Doran, Dr John, misc. writer; 1807-1878. 
Monarehs retired from Business; Knights 
ami tlieir Days; History tif Ctuirt Fools; 
Tlieir Majesties’ Servants; Saints Riiti Sin- 
iiers, A l.ady tif Last Century; Memoirs of 
our Givat Ttiwns 

Doruer, Isaak August. German theologian; 
1809-1884. Die Lahre von der Person 
Clirlstl (The Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ); Gesehichte tier Protestantisehon 
Tlict dtigio (History tif ITotestant Theology); 
System of Christian Dtictrine. 

Doiihleday, Tliomo^ poet and dramatist ; 
1790-1870. The Coquet - Dale Fishing 
Songs ; Babiiigton : a Tragedy ; Cains 
Marias, the Plebeian Consul : a Historical 
Tragedy. 

Doudney, Sarali, novelist and poetess ; 1842 

. Janet Damey; The Pilot’s Dnugliters; 

Strangers Yet; The Missing Rubles: a Novel; 
Christmas Angel8<in verse); Drifting Leaves 
(poems). 

Douglas, Gavin. Scottish poet; 1474-1622. 
'Translation of Virgil’s .£neid; King Hart; 
The Palice of Honour. 

Dowden, Prof. Edward, critic and biog. ; 
1848 . Shakspere: a Study of his Mind 


and Art; Studies in Literature; Tran- 
scripts and Studies; The Life of P^y 
Bysshe Shelley; Poema 

D^le, A. Conan, M.D., novelist; I860 . 

The Sign of Four; Micah Clarke; The 
White Company; A Study in Scarlet; The 
Strange Adventures of Sherlock Holmes; 
The Refugees; Round the Red Lamp. 

Doyle, Sir Francis H., poet; 181(V-1888. The 
Duke’s Funeral : a Poem ; The Return of 
the Guards, and other Poems; Lectures on 
Poetry delivered at Oxford; Reminiscences 
and Opinions. 

Dozy. Reinhart, Dutch Orientalist and his- 
torian; 1820-1883 Histoire desMussalmans 
d’Espagne dc 711-1110; Het Islamisme. 

Drake, Nathan, M.D.. essayist; 1706-1830. 
Literary Hours; Sliakespeare and his 
Time; Memorials of Shakespeare: or, 
Sketches of his Character and Genius by 
Various Writers; The Harp of Judah: or, 
Songs of Sion. 

Draper, John W., seien. writer; 1811-1882. 
Human Pliysiology; History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe; History 
of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. 

Drayton, Michael, poet; 1563-1631. Idea; 
The Shephearils Garland: The Barons’ 
Wars; England's Heroicall Epistles; Nym- 
pliidia, the Court of Fairy; Tlie Battle of 
Agincourt; Polyolhion; a Description of 
Britain; The Muses' Elysium; Plays. 

Drummond, Prof. Henry, writer on science 
ami ndigioii; 1851-1897. Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World ; Tropical Africa ; Ascent 
of Man (Lowell Lectures) 

Drummond, Wm , poet; 1585-1649. The 
River of Forth Feasting; The Cypress 
Grove: Flowers of Sion; PolenioMiddi- 
iiia (a nimiorouB macaronic poem); History 
of Scotland. 

Dryden, John, poet and dramatist; 1681- 
1700. Annus Mirahilis ; Absalom and 
Achitoidiel; Mac Flecknoe; Rcliglo Laid; 
The Hind and the Panther; Alexander’s 
Feast; Translation of Virgil and of Ju- 
venal; ’Tragedies and Comedies; Fables; 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry. 

Diigdale, Sir Wm., antiq. ; 1605-1080 An- 
ti(|Uities of Warwicksliire ; Moimsticon 
Anglicniium. 

Dumas, Alexandre Davy, French novelist; 
1802-1870. Monte (Msto ; La Reiiie Mar- 
gOt; l<es Trois Moiisiiuetaires; Vingt Ana 
Aprbs; Viconite dc Brageloiiiie, <^c. &c ; 

I Louis XIV et son Sibele; Iniprcssious de 
Voyage; Plays; Mdmoires 

Dumas, Alexandre, French novelist and 
dramatist; 1824-1895. La Dame aiix Ca- 
nidias; Diane de Lys, Les Iddes dc Madame 
Allbray; L'Affalre Cl^meiiccau 

Du Miiiiricr, George, artist and novelist; 
18.34-1890. Peter Ihhetsoii ; Trilliy. 

Diiiihar, 'Win., Scottish poet; 14e5?-1530T 
1'lie ’Thrissil and tlie Koia; The Golden 
I'uirge; Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis. 

D’lirfcy, ‘Tom’, dramatist and song- writer; 
1 65:t-l 72:1 ( Comedies; Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly (a collection of songs). 

Dwight, ’Timothy, D.D., Amer. theol. ; 1752- 
1817. Tlieology Explained and Defended ; 
Travels in New England and New York. 

Dyer, John, poet; 1700-1768. Orongar Hill ; 
Tlie Fleece. 

Dyer, Thos. Henry, historian; 1804-1888. 
The History of Modern Europe ; The His- 
tory of the Kings of Rome; Pompeii; 
Ancient Athena 


Earle, John, Bp., essayist; 1601-1665. Micro- 
cosmographie : or, A Piece of the World 
Discovered; Latin Translation of Eikon 
Basiliko. 

Ebers, Georg Moritx, German Egyptolo^t 

and novelist: 18.37 . Agypten in Wort 

und Bild; Elne Agyptische Kbnigstochter. 

Echard, Laurence, hist ; 1670-1780. A 

General Ecclesiastical History; The His- 
tory of England. 

Edersheim, Alfred, D.D., Fh.D., theoL and 
Hebraist; 1825-1889. History of Itn^ 
and Judah; The History of Elisha the 
Prophet; The Temple: Its Ministry and 
Services at they were in the Time of Jesus 
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Cbrlit; HMniy of the JewUh Notion after 
the Destractioii of Jerusalem by Titus- 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.* 

Maria, novelist; 1767-1849. 
kreut; The Absentee; 

Tales or i^aahionable Life; an 
Irish Bulls (with her father, 

Lovell Edgeworth). 

Edwards, Miss Amelia B., novelist, Eiryp- 
tologist, &c ; 1831-1892. Barbara’s His- 
tory ; Half a Million of Money ; Lord 
Brackeiilmry ; Ballads : rntrudden Peaks 
and I'nfretiuenteil Valleys; A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile 

Edwards, Henry Sutherland, misc. writer; 

1828" The itussians at Home and 

Abroad; History of the Opera; The Lyrical 
Drama; The Frima Donna: her History 
and Surroundings. 

Edwards. Joiiath , Amer. divine; 1703-1758. 
A Treatise conceriiing Aoligious Affections: 
Imiuiry into the Freedom of the Will; 
The dreat Cliristian Doctrine of Original 
Sin Defended; A History of the Work of 
Kedemptiou. 


Ormond; 
Essay on 
Eichard 


Edgeworth, 
Castle lU 


de 1818; Waterloo; L’Ami Frits; Le Blo- 
cus ; Contes populalres. 

Erskine, Thos.. lord-chancellor; 175a>i823. 
Armata (a political romance) ; Speeches. 

Esquiros, Henri Alphonse. French poet and 
politician; 1814-1876. Evangile dti Pouple. 

Etherege, Sir George, dramatist; li{35-1601. 
The Comical Revenge: or. Love in a Tub; 
She Would if SheCiUild; The Man uf Mode: 
or. Sir Fopling Flutter. 

Euclides, Greek mathematician; lie 323-283, 
Elements of Geometry (.stoicheia) 

Euler, Leonhard. Shirk niathenmtician and 
physicist; 1707-1783 Lettres h line Prln- 
cesse d’Alleinagne surquelques Siijeta de 
Physique et de Philosophic ; Meniolres; 
(Euvres completes 

Euripides. On'ok tragic poet; li c 480-400. 
Akestis; Medea. Hippulytns; Ion; Heciilm; 
Androniaciie; Klectra, Iphigeniu in Taiiris; 
Iphigenia in Aiihs; 'rroades; Orestes; 
Jicleiia; Bacchie; Hcracleulue; Snpplices; 
ryclopB, Hercules FurciiK: I'hoeniHsav 
Trans. Potter, Coleridge; Buckley; IKmne 


Edwards, Miss Matilda Bethani, novelist; 

18,30 . The White House by the Hen; 

Doctor Jacob; Kitty; Half-Way: an Anglo- 
French Romance; The Parting of the 
Ways; Poems; A Winter with the Swallows; 
Through Spain to the Sahara; A Year in 
Western France; Six Life Studies of 
Famous Women. 

Edwards, Rielinrd, dramatist; 152:1-1566. 
The Excellent Comedy of Damon and 
Pythias; Palanum and Arcite; The Puradyse 
of Dayuty Devises 

Eggleston, Ed., Atner. novelist and misc 

writer; lH;i7 The Housicr Sehool- 

unister ; The End of the World, Roxy; 
The Honsehobi History uf the I'nitcii 
States and its People 

Eiehhorn. Johann Gottfried, Gorman Orient- 
alist and Bililical eritic; 1752-1827. Em 
leltuiigin das A lie Testniueiit; Emlottung 
in das Neuc ‘restament. 

Eliot, George (Marian Evans), novelist ; 
1820-1880 Scenes of Clerical Life ; Adam 
Bede ; Mill on the Floss ; ttoinola ; Felix 
Holt, the Radical; Mi<ldlciiiaroh ; Daniel 
Deronda; The Spanish Gypsy: a I'oem; 
The Legend of Tubal, and oilier Poems. 


Ensdcii, Lawrence, pw't: 1088-1730 Poem 
on Marriage of the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lady Henrietta Godolphin 

Kutro])ius. Flavius, Romiiii historian; 11. cir. 
n c :U)0 Kpitoiiie of Roman History. 

Evans. Sir John, D.C L., LL D . F.R S.. anti- 
quary; 1823 The Coinn of the Ancient 

Britons; The Ancient Stone linpleniuuts, 
Weaxioiis, and Oriianients of Great Britain, 
The Ancient Broii/e Imideinciits, Weapons, 
and Gniaincnts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Evelyn, John, diarist. Arc.; 1020-1706 Sjlva: 
or, A lUscotirHe of Fon-st Trees; Niiinis- 
mata; Diary and CorreH])oiideiice 

Everett, Edward, Aiiicr. <u*ator, 1704 1866. 
A Defence of Christianity; Omlioiis and 
Speeches on Viu’ioiis Geensmus. 

Ewald, Alexander Charlet, historian and 
miH<* writer, ls42 — . 'I’he Life and Times 
of the lion Algernon Sydney, 'I’he L*fe 
and Tunes of Prince Charles Stuart. Count 
of Allmiij, Sir Robert Walpole: n Politi- 
cal Bio*;raphy, The Right lion Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconstield. ami his 
Times , Stories from tlie State Papers , A 
Friend at Court- a Novel 


Eliot, .111.. Amer. Indian seholar ; 1604-1690 
The Bible translated into the Language of 
the Tribes of J^lassaclnisetts. 


Ellicott, Charles John, D.D , Bp., theol ; 

1819 The History and GbUgatiori of 

the Sablinth; Critical and Grammatical 
Commentaries on the Epistles; Modern 
Unbelief : Its Principles ami Character- 
istics 


Elliott, Ebcii., poet; 1781-1 840 C<irii-J.aw 
Rhymes. 

Ellis, George, misc writer; 1753-1815, 
Specimens of the Early English Poets; 
Hpecinieiis of Early English Roiiiancus in 
Metre 


Ellis, Sir Henrv, antiij ; 1777-186*.), liitro- 
diictioii to Domesday Book; Original 
Letters Illustrative of English History. 


Elyot, Sir Thomas, polit and educational 
writer ; 14007-1546 The Boke named 'I'he 
Govoruour 


Emerson. Ralph W'aldo. Amer misc. writer; 
1803-1882 Essays ; Representative Men ; 
English Traits ; Poems. 

Enfantiii, Bartlidlemy Prosper, French Salnt- 
Simoiiian; 1706-1864 Do«'tiliie de Saint- 
Simon; La Religion .Sniiit-Simonieniie 

Ennius. Quintus, Roman poet, BC 239-169, 
Aiinales. 

Etitvbs, Jozsef, Baron. Hungarian author 
and statesman ; 18131871. The Carthu- 
sian; The Village Notary; Plays, Ac 

Epictetus, Greek philosopher; cir. 76-138 
Discourses. Trans, l^mg 


Epicurus, Greek philosopher; li.c. 342-270 
Fragments of works 

Erasmus, Desiderius, Dutch scholar; 1467- 
1536 Adagia; Moriw Encomium (Praise 
of Folly); Colloquia 

EKjkmann-Ghatrian (Emile Erckm^. law 

— — . and Alexandre Chatrian. 1826-189IB. 
French uovelistt. Hiitoire d’un Consciit 


Ewald, Geoig lleiiirieh August von, German 
< h'ientuhwt . 1K03-1H75 Die KompoHitmn 
«ler GencM**; GeH«-liicliir «les V olkes iHi'iiel; 
Die Alterthiiniei dcH iHruelitiHeheii \olkes 

Ewald, JohiimicH. D.iiiish poet; 174.3-1781 
Lykkcns 'Jcinpel ('letnpic of HnppinesR), 
Adam og Eva; Bablei»Jnnl; I’lhkciim 

Ewing, Mr.H Juliatiu lloratia, writer of storii-s 
for the \oiing, 1842-1 »h;» 'I'he Land of 
l.oNt 'roi\, A Hal Iron foi a Jarthiwg; 
.Story of a .shurt Life. 


Faber, Dr. Ficd W’m . p»»et ami tbcol ; 1814- 
1863 The (.'borwcll Wat»*r-Lily and Other 
I’oenis; Tim Ronary and other I'rmins; 
Jesus and Mar} or. Catholic Hymns for 
.Singing and Reading; Lectures mi tlm 
Old Tcstomeiit History; .Notes on Doc- 
triiiul and Bpuituul Hulijocts. 

Faber, (ieo. St.'iijley. flieol. ; 1773-1864 Horin 
Mosaiea: or. A View (»f the Mosaical Re- 
cords with Respert to thiir Coineidciice 
with Profane Aiiti<|iiity and theii Connec- 
tion with ('hriKtmuity(Bamptoii Leetiires); 

N A Dissertation on the Myst< ties of the 
Catnri ; I’he .Sacred Caleiuiarof Prophecy. 

Fabyaii. Robert, chrouieler ; 14.50-1513 The 
New Chronicles of England and France. 

Fairbairii. Rev. Andrew Martin. D D , theol.; 
1838 . Htudies in the Philosophy of Re- 

ligion and History ; .Studies on the Life of 
Christ; The (Htyof God: a Herics of Dis- 
cussions on Religion ; The Place uf Christ 
in Modem Theology. 

Fairiialm, Patrick, D.D , theol ; 1805-1874 
Typology of Scripture; Commeiitarj' on 
Ezekiel: The Imperial Bible Dictiouar>' 

Fairfax. Edwd., jmet; d. 1635. Godfrey of 
Bnlloigne • tlie Rfwoveric of Jerusalem. 
Done into English Heroinall Verse, from 
Tasso's Gerusalemme LM>erata ; Demouo- 
logic: a Discounie on Witchcraft 

Falconer. Wm., poet; 1732-1769. The Ship- 


wreck; The Demagogue; An Universal 
Dictionary of the Marine. 

Fanshawe, Sir Rich., statesman and poet; 
1608-1660 Translations into English Verse 
of Giiarini’s Pastor Fido: The Faitliful 
Shepherd; and Canioeiis* Lusiad: or, Por- 
tugal's Histuricall Poem. 

Faraday. Michael, scientific writer; 1791- 
1867. £x|>eriniental Ki'searchcs in Elec- 
tricity; Exporimeutal Researches in Chem- 
istry and Physics; ('heniieal History of a 
Candle; Lectures on the Pliysical Forces 

Fargiis, Frederick Jolin (Hugh Conway), no- 
velist ami poet ; 1847 1885 Called Back ; 
A Family Affair ; A t'ardiiml Sin ; Living 
or Dead; A Life's Idylls, and other Poems; 
Lays and Lyrics 

Farini, Luigi Cai'lo, Itnliiiii siiitesman; 1812- 
1866. 11 SDito Romano; Sloria d' Italia 

dull' Anno 1814 ul 18.50. 

Farjeon. Benjamin Letipold, novelist ; 1833 

. Orif : a Story of Australian l.lfe ; 

The Dindiessof Rosemary Lane: a Novel; 
Great Porter Square: a Mystery ; Miser 
Fairbrother ; Toilers of Babylon. 

I Fimiuliar, Geo., dramatist; 1678-1707 Love 
and a Bottle: A Constant Couple; 'J'bo 
Recruiting Ottieer ; The Beaux' Stratagem. 

Farrar. Fred. W. , Doan, D 1). , theol. , sac. hist. , 

Ae.; 1831 Eric: or, Little by Little: 

a Tale of Roslyn School ; Julian Jlume : a 
Tale of Collenf Life ; Tlie Witness of His- 
tory til Christ (Ilulsean Lectures); Tlie 
Life of Christ; The Early 1 lays of t'liristi- 
anit> . The Life ami Work of St. Paul; His- 
tory of Interpretation (Hampton Leeturcs); 
Lives of the Fathers; Sketehes of Chiircn 
History in Biography; The Life of Christ 
as Represi^nted in Art, .Seriiiuns; Lectures; 
AdiiresseH. 

Fauelier, L(^on, Fruneh Htiitesnuin and 
imbliciHt, 1803 1851 Etmles suv I'Anglo- 
terre, Mildaiiges d'Eeoiiomie politique et 
de Finance 

Fauriel, Clamie CharlcB. Kreneli eritic and 
hiKtoriiin; 1772 )844. Histoirode la Gaule 
meridionali sous la Doiiiinatiori des (%ui- 
qiierants GermaiiiK, Histuiredela LittOra- 
ture Pii»vt‘m;ale 

Fawcett, lieu , ntaleNman and pol ©eon ; 
183.3- 1HK4 A Vaimal of Politieal Eeonomy; 
Pauperism : its ('iiiises amt Ketiiudies, 

Fawkes. Fraoeis, pin t ; 1720-1777 Griginal 
Poems ami 'I'niiislatimiK , TrniiHlatimis of 
Aiiucreoti. .Hiippl , Bion, .MoKehiis, and 
Mukouh The IitvlliH Df Tlieoeritiis, traiiH- 
lateil ; The Poetii’iil Calembir. 

Fayrer, .Sir Joseph, Al.D, l.L.D, F R 8., 
K.C.S.I., medieHl ami Heieiitiile writer; 

1H24 . The Tlianato[»bi(liu of Imlbi; 

Eitroiieaii Child Life in Bengiil , 'i'he Royal 
Tiger of Bengal: bis Life ami Death. 

Feith, Rbijnvis, Dutcli dram.itist and poet; 
1753' 1824 Lady Johanna lues de 

Castro 

Fellows, Sir Chas.. Iriiveller ; 17W)-J8(H) A 
Journal Written during an Exeursion in 
Asia Minor; An Aceonnt of Diseoverics 
in J.yeia ; Coins of Ancient Lyeia; The 
Xanlhiaii Aiarbles 

Fellthaiii, Gwen; 16927-i(l6H Resolves: Di- 
vine, Moral, and i'cditical. 

Fcnii, Geo Manville, novidist; 1830 . 

Bent, Not Broken ; Mad . a Story of Dust 
and Asiies; In the King's Name, Meii- 
hardoc: A .story of Coriimh Nidsiind Mines; 
The Lass that Loved a Soldier; Mahiiio 
Nousic, First in the Field . Fire Island. 

Fenton, Elijah, poet; 16H.3-I730 Trimsla- 
tion of Home Jtooks of Hoiiier’s Gdyssey ; 
Poems on Severat Oi'eiisions , Marianiiie, 
a Iragedy 

I Fergiis*»ii, Dr Adam, hist ; 1728-1816. An 
Essay on the History of Civil Society; 
Institutes of Alorul J’lillosotdiy ; The His- 
tory of the Progress and Termination of 
the Roman Republic. 

Ferguson. Jas.. astroii ; 1710.1776 Astron- 
, f*niy Explained upon Sir Isaac Newton's 
l*riiiejples ; Lectures on .Select Subjects 
in Mechanics. Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
and Optics. 

Fergiis^m, Sir Sam . pf*et; lHlO-1886 Lays 
of the Western Gael, and other Poems; 
Coiigal: a Poem : Tlie Forging of the An- 
chor. a Poem ; Hibeniiau Nights’ Enter- 
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tainments; Ogham laicriptioni in Ireland, 
Walee, and Scotland. 

Ferguaeon, Jamea, architect; 1808-1886. Hia- 
tury of Architecture ; Tree and Serpent 
Worahip ; Rude Stone Mouuraenta In all 
Countriea ; The Cave Templea of India. 

Ferguaaon, Robert, poet; 1750-1774. The 
Fariner'a Ingle; Leith Racea; Poetical 
Worka. 

Ferrier, Jaa. Fred., metaph.: 1808-1804. In- 
atltutea of Metaphyaic: The Theory of 
Knowing and Being ; Lecturea on Greek 
Philoaophy. 

Ferrier, Snaan £., noveliat ; 1782-1864. Mar- 
riage : a Novel ; The Itilieritaiice ; Deatiny: 
or, The Chief'a Daughter. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreaa, German philo- 
aoplier; 1804-1872. Gedaiikeii tibor Tod 
iind Unaterbllchkeit ; Daa Weaen dea 
Chrlatenthurna. 

Feuerbach. Paul Johann Anaelm von, Ger- 
man Juriat; 1775-188S. Kritik dea Natur- 
llcheu Rechta: lAthrbuck dea gemeliieu 
peinlicheu Rechta. 

Feiilllet, Of^tuvc, Krmicli iiovcliat; 1820-1800. 
Le Koiuan iruu Jeune llouiiiie pauvre. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, German philoao- 
pher; 1702 1814. Huber <lie Buatinimuug 
dea Munachuii (The Deatiiuition of Man); 
(Jeber daa Woaen dea Gelelirten (The 
Nature of the S(!liolur): AnwoUuug zuiii 
aeligen Ijubeu, odur ItellKionalehre (Guid- 
ance to a Bluaaed Life) 

Fielding, lleiirv, iiovuliat ; 1707-1754. The 
Adveiitiirea of Joaepli Andrewa; The Hia- 
tory of Tom Jonea, a Foundling ; Amelia ; 
The lliatory of Jomithan Wild; Plnya. 

Fielding, Surah, noveliat; 1710-1708. The 
Adveiitiirea of David Simple lii Search of 
a Faithful Friend; The lliatory of Ophelia. 

Fllmer, Sir R . polit writer : d 1653. The 
Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy; 
Tile Necoaaity of tiie Abaolute Power of 
Kiuga ; Oiiaervatioiia coiiuerniiig the Origl- 
nail of Government ; Pntrlarcha, or, The 
Natural Power of Kiuga Aaaerted. 

Finliiy, Geo.. LL D.. liiat.; 1700-1875. lliatory 
of Greece from ]i.o. 14U to a d. 1804 

Flaclier, Emat Kiiiio Berihold, German 

philoaopher; 1824 . Geacliichte der 

Neuerii Pliibiaopliio; Syateiu der Loglkund 
Metaphyaik oder Wiaaeuachuftalehre. 

Flaher, John, Bp ; 1450-1636 A Confutation 
of the l.utheraii Aaaertioii ; Defence of the 
Ciiriatiuii Prieathood ; A Spiritual Coiiao- 
lation ; Sormoua ; Prayora ; Treatiaea. 

Fitagorald, Edward, poet and traiialator ; 
1800-188.') Tranalatfoii of tiio Quatralua of 
Omar KliuyyAm (Peraliiii poet). 

FUtgorald, Percy, iiiiac. writer; 1884 

Tlie Life of Stenie; The Life of Guriick; 
The Kembloa; The Livea of the Sheridaua; 
The Life of George IV.; Cliarlea Laiuli: hie 
Frlenda, Ida Rauiita, and hla Booka; Tiie 
Romiiuoe of the Engliah Stage; Flaya; 
Novela, Ac. 

Flanitimrlon, Candlle, French astronomer; 

1842 La Pluralit6 dea Moiidea habiMa; 

Lea llondea imagliialreaet lea Muiidesrdels; 
fitudea et Lecturea aur rAatroiioinie. 

Flauliert, Guatave, French novelist; 1821- 
1880. Madame Bovary; Salaminbd; 1 a 
T eiitatiou do Saint- Antoine 

Fleokiioe, Rich., poet; d. 1678. The AlTec- 
tloiia of a Pinua Soul under our Saviour 
Christ; The Diarium; Love's Dominion : 
a Dramatic Piece; A Relatiou of Teu 
Years' Travels in F.urope. Asia, Affrique, 
and Amurioa; Tlie Marriage of Oceauua 
and Uritaiiidii ; Epigrams. 

Fleetwood. Win.. Bp ; 1656-1723. An Essay 
on Miracles; The Ufa and Miracles of St. 
Wenefred; Serniona 

Fleming, Dr John, natiiriilist ; 1786-1867. 
Phlloao]ihy of Zoulcigy; A Hiatoiy of British 
Animals; The Temperature of the Scaaona; 
The Lithology of Edmlmrgh. 

Fletcher. Andrew (of SaltouiO.Scottiah patriot 
and political writer; 1668-1716. Discourse 
of Government with Relation to Militias ; 
I'wo Diacoitraea on the Affairs of Scotland; 
Speeches in Parliament; Conversation on 
Governments. 

Fletcher, Giles, poet; 1688-1628. Christ’s 


Victorie and Triumph in Heaven and Earth 
over and after Death. 

Fletcher, John, dramatist: 1671^1626. The 
FaiMiful Shepherdess; The Mad Lover; 
The Humorous Lieutenant; Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife ; Wildgoose Chase ; and 
(With Beaumont) The Scornful Ladv; The 
Maid's Tragedy ; A King and No King. 

Fletcher, Fhlneas, poet; 1682-1660. The 
Purple Island, or Uie Isle of Man : an 
Allegorical Poem; Sicelldea, a dramatic 
piece. 

Fletiry, Claude, French historian; 1640-1728. 
Histuire Ecoldslaatique (down to A.l>, 
1414). 

Florio, John, trana. mid lexicog.; 1668-1626. 
A Worlde of Wordea : a Most Copioua 
and Exact Dictionarie in Italian and Eng- 
lish; trauslation of Montaigne’s Essays. 

Florua, Lucius Anmous. Roman historian; fl. 
cir. 2nd cent. Roman Annala. Trans. Wat- 
aon. 

Fonblatique, Albany. Journalist; 1703-1872. 
England under Seven Administrations. 

Fontenolle, Bernard le Bovier de, French 
miac. writer; 1667-1767. Dialogues dea 
Morta; Entretiena aur la Plurality dea 
Moudes; Hiatoire dea Oracles. 

Foote, Sam , dramatist ; 1720-1777. An 
Auction of Pictures; The Knights; The 
Eiiglialinian in Paris; Tiie Mayor of Qarrat; 
Tlie Minor ; Thu Patrou ; The Devil upon 
Two Sticks ; Tlie Nabob : A I^ip to Calais. 

Forbea, Arch., Journalist; 1888 . My 

Extierieiices in the War between France 
uiid Germany; History of the War between 
Russia and Turkey ; William I. of Ger- 
many : a Succinct Biography. 

Forbes, Edw., naturalist; 1816 1864 A His- 
tory of Brltisli StarOaiiea ; History of Brit- 
ish Mollusca; Travels iu Lyola (with 
Lieutenant Spratt). 

Forbes, James David, physicist; 1800-1868. 
Travels througli tlie Alps of Savoy, Ac. ; 
Norway and itsGIaciera; Occasional Paper 
on the Theory of Glaciers. 

Ford, John, dramatist; I&8r>-16S0 The Bro- 
ken Heart : a Tragedy ; Love’s Sacrifice : 
a Tragedy: The Lover’s Melancholy: a 
Tragi-C!oinedy; 'Tis Pity She’s a Whore: a 
Tragedy ; Tlie Clironicle-Uistorie of Per- 
kin Warhuuk. 

Fdrster, Ernst, German artist and critic; 
1800-1885. Geschichte der Deutsolien 
Kuiist; OeBchichte der Italienischen 
Kiiiist; Die Deutsche Kuust in Bild uud 
Wort. 

Fdrster, Friedricli Christt>))h, German poet 
and historian ; 1701-1868 Geschichte 

Friedrich Wilhelms I., Kduig von Preua- 
aen; Gediclite. 

Forster, John, hist and biog ; 1812-1876. 
Historical and Biographical Essays ; Lives 
of the Statosiiieu of Uie Coiiimnii wealth ; 
Tlie Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith ; 
Walter Savage Laudor: a Biography; 
Tlie Ufa of Charles Dickens 

Forsyth, Wni., hist, law., Ac.; 1812 . 

History of the Captivity of Napoleon at 
St. Helena; Life tif Marcus Tullius Cioero; 
Cases and Opinions in Constitutional Law; 
Hannibal in Italy : an Historical Drama ; 
Essays, Critical and Narrative. 

Fosiiroke, Rev. Thos , antin. ; 1770-1842 The 
Economy of Monastic Life, as it existed in 
England: a Poem ; British Moiiachism ; 
Encyclopwdia of Antiquities and Elements 
of ArchiDology ; A Treatise on the Arts, 
Manufactures, Maimers, and Institutions 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

Foscolo, I 'go (Niccolo), Italian poet; 1778- 
1827. Vltinie Lettere di Jacopo Ortia; I 
Sepolcri: a Poem; Critical Essays. 

Foster, Rev. John, essayist ; 1770-1848. Es- 
says : in a Series of Letters to a Friend : 
Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance ; 
CoDtriimtioiis. Biographical, Literary, and 
Philosophical, to we EcUetic Review 

Fouqud. Friedrich Heinrich Karl. Baron de 
la Motte, German poet; 1777-1848. Cndine; 
Dramatische Werke; Auigewaliite VTerke. 

Fourier, Fram^is Marie Cliarles; French 
socialist; 1772-1887. Ttidorie dea Quatres 
Mouveuieuts et des Dettiudes Odndralet: 


Le Nouveau Monde Industriel et SocM- 
taiie. 

Fowler, Thos., D.D., phllos.; 1888——. The 
Elements of Deductive Logic ; The Ele- 
ments of Inductive Logic; foogressive 
Morality : an Essay in Ethics ; Locke ; 
Francis Bacon ; Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son. 

Fox, Charles James, politician ; 1740-1806. 
A History of the Early Part of the Reign 
of James the Second; Speeches; Corres- 
pondence. 

Foxe. John, martyrologist ; 1616-1587. His- 
tory of tlie Acts and Monuments of the 
Church (Book of Martyrs); Sermoiia 

Francillon, Rob. Ed., novelist; 1841 . 

Earle’s Dene; Pearl and Emerald: a 
Tale of Gotham ; Olympia : a Romance ; 
A Real Queen : a Romance ; King or 
Knave?: a Novel; Queen Cophetua: a 
Novel; Romances of the Law. 

Francis, Rev. I'hillp. mlsc. writer; 1708-1778. 
A Poetical Translation of the Works of 
Horace ; Orations of Demosthenes trans- 
lated : Constantine: a Tragedy ; Eugenie: 
a Tragedy. 

Francis. Sir Philip, politician ; 1740-1818. 
Reputed Author of Junius’s Letters; 
Speeches; Letters. 

Franklin, BenJ., Amer. misc. writer; 1706- 
1790. Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity; Poor Richard’s Almanac; The 
Way to Wealth ; Essays ; Letters ; Auto- 
biography. 

Franzos, Karl Emil, German novelist and 

misc. writer ; 1848 The Jews of Bar- 

iiuw; For the Right; A us Halbasien: Kul- 
turbilder aus Galizien, der Bukowina, 
BUdrussland, uiid Rumknien. 

Fraser. Prof. Alex. Campbell, philos.; 1810 

. EBBiiys iu Piiiiosophy ; Rational 

Philosophy in History and in System ; Life 
of Bishop Berkeley, with an Account of 
his Philosophy ; Berkeley ; Locke. 

Fraser, Jas. Baillie. traveller and novelist; 
1783-1856. Journey into Khorasan; A 
Winter Journey from Constantinople to 
Teheran; Travels in Koordistan and Meso- 
potamia; History of Persia, Ancient and 
Modem; Kuzxilbash, a Tale of Khorasan; 
The Persian Adventurer; The Dark Falcon: 
a Tale of the Attrock; The Highland 
Smugglers. 

Freeman, Edw. Augustus, hist.; 1823-1892. 
History of Federal Government ; The His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest of England; 
The Growth of the English Constitution ; 
The History and Conquests of the Sara- 
cens; The Ottoman Power in Europe; His- 
torical Geography of Europe; The Reign 
of William Rufus and the Accession of 
Henry 1.; English Towns and Districts; 
History of Sicily. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, German poet and 
democrat. 1810-1876. Gedichte; Glaubens- 
bekeuntniss; Die Todteu an die Lebenden. 

Frere, John Hookham, poet; 1769-1846. Proa- 
pectiis and Specimen of an intended In- 
ternational Work, by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft ; Theognis Restitutus ; Aria- 
tophanos: a Metrical Version of the 
Acharuians, the Knights, and the Birda. 

Freytag, Gustav, German novelist and play- 
wright; 1816-1896. Soli und Haben (Debit 
and Credit); Die Verloreue Handschrift 
(The Lost Manuscript); Die Alinen (Our 
Ancestors) ; Dramatisene IVerke. 

Fries. Jakob Friedrich, German philosopher; 
1778-1843. System der Philosophie; Oe- 
schichte der Philosophie ; Houdbuch der 
psychischen Anthropologie. 

Froebel. Friedrich Wilhelm August, German 
educational reformer; 1782-1862. Die 
Menschenerxiehung. 

Froude. James Anthony, hist.; 1818-1894. 
llie Lives of the English Saints ; The Ne- 
mesis of Faith ; History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada ; The Englieh in Ireland 
in the Eigliteenth Century ; Tliomas Car- 
lyle : History of hU Life ; Short Studies 
on Great Subjecta ; Oceana : or England 
and her Coloniee ; The English in theWeet 
Indies ; Divorce of Catharine of Aragon ; 
Two Chief! of Dunboy : a Tale ; Spanioh 
Story of the Armada; Life and Lettere of 
Eraamui. 
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FryielU Auden. Swed 
1881. NanativeB fro 
Contributions to the 
Literature. 

Fuller. Andw., Baptist divine; 1754-1816, 
The Calvinistic and Sovinian Systems Ex- 
amined and Compared ; The Gosiiel its 
own Witness; Expository Discourses on 
Genesis ; Dialogues, Letten, and Essays 
on various subjects. 

Fnller, Thomas, D.D., divine and hist.; 1608- 
1861. Poems and Translations in Verse : 
David’s Sin, Repentance, and Punishment: 
a Poem; Abel Redivivus: or. The Dead yet 
Speaking; Good Thoughts in Bad Times ; 
Good Thoughts in Worao Times; APisgah 
Sight of Palestine; The History of tho 
Holy War; The Holy and Profane State; 
Tho Church History of Britain ; Tho Wor- 
thies of England ; Sermons. 


ah historian; 1795- 
n Swedish History; 
History of Swedish 


Gay-Lussac. Louis Joseph, chemist and phy- 
sicist; 1778-1850. Cours de Physique; 
Le^ns de Chimie. 

Geibel, Emanuel von, German poet and 
dramatist; 1815-1884. Oedichte; Spanische 
Volkslieder uud Romanzen; Brunehild: 
a Tragedy ; Sophonisbe : a Tragedy. 

Geiger. Abraham. German historian and 
biblical scholar; 1810-1874. Urschrlftund 
Vebersetzuiigen derBibel; Das Judonthum 
uud seine Oeschiclite 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, geologist; 1885 

Tho Story of a Boulder ; The Phenomena 
of the Glacial Drift of Scotland ; The Scen- 
ery of Scotland Viewed in Oonuection with 
its Physical Geology; Text- Bonk of Geo- 
logy ; Memoir ttf Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son : The Life of Professor Edward Forbes 
(witli Dr. George Wilson); Memoirs of Sir 
Andrew C Ramsay. 


Gairdner, Jus., hist.; 1828 . The Houses 

of lAucaster and York : with the CniKiuest 
and Loss of France ; History of tiie l.ife 
and Reign of Richard HI.; Early Ciiroui- 
clers of Europe: England ; Life of Henry 
Vll. 

Galland, Antoine, French Orientalist; 1646- 
1715. Les Millo et uiio Nuits, Contes 
Arabes traiiuits en franvais (The Aralmin 
Niglits). 

Gallcnga, Antonio Carlo Napoleon6(L. Mari- 
otti), publicist and raise, writer ; 1810-1895. 
Italy, Past and Present ; Scenes from 
Italian Life; Castellamonto : an Autuiiio- 
graphical Skotcii; Italy Revisited; llKTian 
ReniiniscenceB; Italy: Present and Future. 

Galt, John, novelist: 1779-1839. Annals of 
the Parisli ; Ayrshire Legatees , The Pro- 
vost; Ringaii Gilhaize; Tho Entail: Tho 
Spaewife; Lawrio Todd; l.ife of Lord By- 
ron; Autobiography; Literary Life and 
Miscellanies. 


Qalton, Francis, travels, ^v..\ 1822 . The 

Art of Travel; Hereditary Genius; In- 
quiries into Human Faculty and its De- 
velopment; Natural iuiieritance 

Garay, Janos, Hungarian poet; 1812 1853. 
Dramas, Epic ami Historical Poems, Lyrics. 
<&c. 


Gardiner, Sam. R., hist.; 1829 . History 

of England from the Accession «)f James I 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War, His- 
tory of the Groat Civil War; History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate; Hw- 
toi'ical Biographies; Thirty Years’ War; 
A Student’s History of Jhigliind 

Garnett. Richard, LL.D, iioet and biog.; 

1835 . Life of Thomas (3irl.vlc ; Life of 

Ralph Waldo Kmerson; Life of John Mil- 
ton; Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Slndley; 
lo in Egypt, and other Poems; The Twilight 
of the Gods, and other Poems. 

Garrick, David, actor and dramatist; 1717- 
1779. The Lying Valet ; Miss In her Teens; 
The Clandestine Marriage (with Colnian). 

Garth, Sir Sam.. M 1) . poet; 1661-1719 ’Hie 
Dispensary. 

Gascoigne, George, poet ; l!t2b~U>77 The 
Glasse of Goveninieiit : a Trugicall Coirie- 
die ; The Steele Glas: a Satyre ; The Tra- 
gedy of tiocasta ; Tlie Comedie of Supposes; 
The Princely Pleasures of Kenilwortli 
Castle. 


Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghom. novelist; 1810 
1665. Mary Barton : a Tale of Manchester 
Life ; Tlie Mo«)rland Cottage ; Cranford ; 
Rutli ; a Novel ; Sylvia’s Lovers ; Wives 
and Daughters ; Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

Oauden, Jt>hn, 1) D . Bp , theoL; 1605-1602 
Ecelesiw Auglicane Suspiria : or the Tears, 
Sighs, Complaints, and Prayers of the 
Church of England ; Sermons ; Elkon Ba- 
silike (probably). 

Gautier, Th4oT»hile, French p«»et, novelist, 
and dramatic critic; 1811-1872. Emaux et 
Camdes; Mademoiselle deMaupin; LaPeau 
de TIgre; Le Capltaine Fracasse; Pi»dBies 
Completes. L’Uistoire de I'Art drainatique 
en France. 


Gay, John, poet; 1685. 17J2. ^ The Fan; a 
Poem: The Shepherd'. Week In Ml, 
torals: Trivia: or. The Art of Walking the 
Streeto; Epistles; Fables; The Captives: 
a Tragedy; The Distressed Wife: aComedy; 
The Beggar's Opera; Folly; Songs; Bal- 
lellanies. 


Ouikie, James, geologist; 18:19 . The 

Great lee Age, and its Relation to the 
Antiquity of Man ; Prehistoric Europe : n 
Geological Sketch ; Outlines of Geology. 

Geikie. Rev. John Ouiiuingham, D.D., theol. 

ami raise, writer ; 1824 . Tlie Life and 

W'orks of ('tirint; Old Testament Chiira(> 
ters , Hours with the Bible ; I'he Uol} 
LutuI and tlie Bible; The English Koformu- 
tioii. 

Gellert, Ciiristiaii Furchtegntt. Gennan i)«)et 
and novelist, ITl.'i- 1769 Fabeln umi Erzllh- 
lungen; Geistlieho Liedor 

Geiilis, Sti'qjhaiiie Fdlieitd 1 merest de St 
Auldn, Comtesse de, French writer; 1746- 
1830. 'rhcAtre <rf:<lucatiou: Ad61e et Theo- 
dore : Oil, Letttes sur rEducaflon; Les 
VeiUees dii Chdteaii ; Maderiioiselie de 
Clerinoiit; Mdimores iiiddits sitr le xviii 
Si^cle et la Rdvoliituui fnitivaise. 

Oeolfroy Saiiit-Hilaire, l^ltieiine, French 
iiatiirulistand bbdogist; 1772-1844 Philo- 
sophic Antitomiqm*; .sur le Pr'ncipe de 
ri'nitc de i'oiupositioii orgatiiqtie. 

George, Henry, an American soeial end 
political writei ; 18:19-1897 Gur J-niid and 
liHnd Policy, Nufioiml and State; Progiess 
and Poverty; 'riie Land QiioMtioir What It 
Is, and flow Only it r:in beSrttled; l‘rot»'e- 
tion or Free Trade: an Kxiuninatioti of the 
Taritt Question. 

Gervimts, Georg tlottfried. German historian; 
1805 1871 Geseliiehte der poetiseheii 
NuliorialUtcrutur der DiMitselicn (History 
of Geriiiaii poetry); Sliakespeure ; Ge- 
Bchiclite' des lOtcii Jalirhundcrts 

Gcssiier, Saloinou. Swiss painter and poet; 
1730 1788. Idyiluii; lukol uiid Variko; 
'J’od Abels. 

Gll»)»oii, Edward, historian; 17:17-17)14. Tilt* 
History of the Derlliie ami Fall of tlie 
Itomaii Empire; Miseellaiieoiis Woiks. 

Gieseler,.Ti>haii Karl Ludwig, German church 
liistoriHii ; iTiKI 18.54. Lehrburh dei 
K irelicngcHchichte 

Gifford, Wm , critic and editor; 1756-1826 
'I’be Bavia<l ; The Mieviad ; Tin* Satires of 
Juvenal translated into English Verse 

GillMjrt, .lohn Tlu»s., hist.; 1829 A 

HiKt<»ry of the City of Dublin , Celtic He 
cords ami Histone. Literature of Indaml, 
lIiHtorv of tho Viceroys of JrelHiid; History 
of tile Irish Confederation »^id the War in 
Ireland 

Gilliert. Wm. Hchwenck, dramatist; 1836 

'^The Bab Ballads; Burlesi{ues, Comedies, 
Comic Operas (words only). 

Gilflllan, Rev. Geo,, raise writer; 1813-1878. 
The Gallery of Literary Piirtraits : Bards 
of the Bible; The Martyrs, Heroes, and 
Bards of tbetk'ottish Covenant. History of 
a Man; Sketches, Literary and Theological; 
N^ight: a Piariii. 

Giimian, Rob , poet; 1798-1850 Poems and 
Hongs. 

Gillies. John, LL D.. hfstor. ; 1747-1836 
History of Ancient Greece : its f^donles 
and Conquests; The History of the W'orld 
from the Reign of Alexander U* that of 
Augustus 

Gilpin, Wm.. divine, writer on scenery, Ac.; 
1724- 1804 The IJfe of Bernard Gilpin ; 
The Lives of the Reformers; Ohservations 
Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty; 
Remarks on Forest Scenery; Sermons. 


Oinsborg. Christian David, LLD.. Biblical 

and Rabbinical scholar; 1880 . The 

Karaites: their Histtuy and Literature; 
The Essenes: their History and Doctrines; 
I'he Kabbalah: its Doctrines, Development, 
and Literature; The Massorah. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, statosmau ; 1809- 
1898. The State in its Relations with the 
Church; Studies in Homer and the Homeric 
Age; Juvoiitns Miiiidl ; the Gods and Men 
of the Heroic Age: Romo and the Newest 
Faaliioiis in Religion ; Gleanings of Past 
Years; Tho Impregnable Rock of Ii«>ly 
Scripture: Gdesuf Horace and the Carmen 
Hieculare, translated into English vei-se; 
Speeches: Addresses. 

Qlanvllle, Joseph, divine and phllos.; 1686- 
1080. Philosophical Considerations Con- 
cerning W' itches and Witchcraft; Scepsis 
Scientiliea: or, Coufest Ignorance the 
Way to Science; Lux Orioutalis; Plus 
Ultra: or, Tlie Progress ami Advancement 
of Knowledge Since the Days of Aristotle; 
Some Discourses, Sermons, and Remains. 

Gleig, Geo. Rob., divine and histor. ; 1706- 
1888. The Subaltern; Tho Light Dragoon; 
History of British India; Meimtirs of 
Warren Hastings; Traditions of riielsea 
College ; Story of the Battle of Waterloo; 
Life of Arthur, flrsi Duke of Wellington ; 
Essays; Surnious. 

(Hover. Richard, poet; 1712-1785. Leonidas: 
a Poem; Tli*> Atlieiiaid; London, or, The 
Progress <*f Cotitmcive : a Poem ; Hosier’s 
Ghost; Bttadieeii : a 1'riigedy; Medea: a 
Tragedy; Jason: u I'ragedy. 

Godwin, Win., novelist and jHilitieal writer; 
1756-1836 An Enquiry eoiieerning Politi- 
cal Justice; Caleb Willianis; Faulkner: a 
'I'nigedy; An Essay on Sepulchres. 

Goethe, Joiiann Wolfgang von, German poet, 
phlloH., and selenliHt; 1749-1832 Goetx 
von Berlicliiiigen ; Ipblgciiia: Egniout; 
Torqni)t(» Tasso; ]>ie T.A'iden des Jiingen 
Wertliei’H (Sorrows of Werther); Withelni 
Meister, Hermann iind Dorotiieu; Faust; 
VerikUeh die 5Ielaniorptiose der Ptiiiiixen 
XU erklaron (tin the M etnmorpboHis of 
Plants), Beitiage xiir 0}>tik ((Contributions 
to Gjitii'S); W'ldilverwiimltsciiaften (Klee- 
tivo AlDiiities): Farbeiilehro (TJieory of 
Colour). Aiismeineiii Leben; Dlelitung iiml 
Wabriieit; WcstoHtliciier Divan. 

Gogol. Nikolai Vasirevieli, Kiissiaii poet and 
miHi*. writer; 1810- 1852. Taras Bulba; 
Dead Souls 

Goldoni, Curio, Italian dnimiitist; 1707 1708 
Belisano; La Villegiaturii; Mt^molros. 

(iuldsmitli, (diver, ])oet and raise, writer; 
1728 1774 I’be Deserteil Village; Retnlla- 
tlon ; 'I’hc 'I’ravidler ; ’rim ( !ili/.eii <»f the 
W'orld; Tin; (iiMHl-iiHtured Man: aConiedy; 
She Stoops to Coiuiucr. a Coincdy; Tho 
Vicar of Wukclltdd ; The History of tho 
Earth and Aniinated Nature; Essays; Bio- 
graphies. 

Good, John Mason, M D., raise writer; 
1764 1827 'I’hc Nature of Tilings: a Di- 
dactif Poem, translated from the Latin of 
liUeretius; The Book of Nature; Tlie Study 
of Medicine. 

Go»>gf!, Barnahy, poet; 1540 1594. 'J'rans. 
lation of PHliiigeiiiiiH’s Zinlyake of Lyfe; 
Kglwgs, KpitaphcH, and Somietes. 

Gordon, Adam Lindsey, Austral, poet; 183:i- 
1879 Hcit-spray ami Hraoke-drift; Bush 
Ballads and Galloping Rhymes; Ashtiiroth; 
a Dramatic Lyric. 

Gordoii-Cuinmiiig, Miss Constance F. See 
CUMHINfl 

Gore, .Mrs. Cath. Grace, novelist; 1799 1861. 
Manners of the Day : or. Women as I'hcy 
An* ; Cecil . or. The Adventurits of a C«ix- 
corab; Cecil a Peer; 'rbe BaiikePs Wife ; 
Peers and Parvenus; Hungarian 'I'nles; 
Plays. 

Gore. Cbarles, M.A , divine; 1863 . Lux 

5 fundi; 'J’he Ministry of the Christian 
('liurcb, Roman Catholic Claims; Lectures. 

GosiMt, Edmund W,, mmt; 1849 . On Viol 

and Flute; King Erik: a Drama in Voriie: 
.Stuilies of the Literature of Northern 
Europe ; .Seventeenth ('entiiry Studies : a 
Contribution to the History rif English 
Poetry; Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems; 
In Russet and Silver; Poems. 

0^>sse, Philip Hen., xool. ; 1810-1888. The 
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Cauadiaa Naturalist: A Naturaliat'a So- 
jouru in Jamaica; A NaturalUt's Rambles 
ou the Devonshire Coast; Actlnologia 
Britannica: a History of the Sea-anemones 
and Corals; Manual of Marine Zoology; 
The Romance of Natural History. 

Gough, Richard, aiitiq. ; 1735-1809. Anec- 
dotes of British Topography ; Sepulchral 
Monuments of Great Britain; A History of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Ijondon. 

Gould, John, naturalist; 1804-1881, The 
Birds of Europe ; The Birds of Australia; 
A Monograph of the Trochilidn or Family 
of Humming - birds ; Thu Mammals of 
Australia. 

Gower, John, poet; 1325-1408 Confessio 
Amantis (in English): Speculum Medi- 
tantis (In French); Vox Clamautis (in 
Latin) 

Grafton, Richard, chronicler : «1. 1072? 
Abridgment of the Chronicles of Kiigland ; 
Manuell of the Chronicles of Kiigland ; 
Chronicle at Large and Meere Histuryc of 
the Atfayres of England. 

Grahame. James, poet; 1705-1811. The 
Salibiitli : a l*ocm ; The Birds of Scotland 
and other Poouis; The Britisli Georgies. 

Grainger. Jus , M I> , poet. 1721-17(10 Ode 
to Stditnde ; 'J'he Hugur'cnne : a Poem in 
Ten Bonks; Poetical Translation of the 
Elegies of Tibullus. 

Grand, Sarah. See MAcFALh, FUANOKS E. 

Grant, Mrs. Anne, misc. writer; 1755-1888 
Tim Jliglilunders, and other Poems; Letters 
from the MoiintaiuH; Memoirs of an 
American Lady; Essays on the Supersti- 
tions of the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Grant. James, novelist and mlsc. writer; 
1822 1887. 'riiu Komaiice of War; The 
Adventures of an Aide-de-camp; The 
Yellow Frigate; liothwell; Frank Uilioii; 
June Setoii; Harry Ogilvm; 'J'hu Scottish 
(/'avalier; many other novels; Scottish 
Soldiers of Fortune ; British Jhittles on 
Land and Sea; Memorials of Ktiinimrgh 
Castle; <Ud and .New Edinburgh: Us 
History, Its Feojde, and its Jluces. 

Grant. Prof, lloh., TiL.D, astronomer; 1814- 
1892 History of Physical Astronomy ; 
Traiislatioii of Arago's Popular Astroiioiiiy 
(witii Admiral W. tl. Smyth). 

Grattan. Henry, stHtesmuii; 174U-1829. 
Speeches; Misoellaueous Works. 

Graves, Uev. Kiclianl, poet and novelist; 
1715 1804. The Festoon : a Cidluctioii of 
Epigrams; The Spiritual Quixote, or. The 
Summer’s lininlde of Mr. Geotfry Wild- 
goose: a Comic KoiiiHUce; Euphrosyiie: or, 
Aiiiusoments on tlie Uoad of Life 

Gray, David, poet; 1838-1801. The Luggie 
and other Poems 

Gray, Thomas, poet; 17101771. Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard; Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton Cidlegu ; The 
Bard : a Pindaric Ode ; The Progress of 
Poesy: a Pindaric Ode 

Green. John Richard, hist.; 1838-1888 His- 
tory of the Knglisli People: Short History 
of the English People ; The Making of 
England: The Comiuest of England; Stray 
Studies from England and Italy. 

Green, Matthew, poet. l<ilKi-1737. The 
Spleen and other Poems 

Green. Mrs Mary Anne Kveiftl, historical 
writer; 1818-1806. Lives of the Princesses 
of Eiigiaiul. 

Greene, Robert, dramatist ; 1560-1592 The 
Histone of Orlando Furioso; The Honour- 
sble Historie of Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bongny ; The Scottish Historie of Janies 
the Fourth, slain at Floddeii ; Green's 
Oroatsworth <»f Wit bought with a Million 
of Kepentanee; Koiuances; Sungs; Ballads. 

Greg, Wm. Rathbone. essayist; 1809-1881 
The Creed of (Christendom ; Enigmas of 
Life ; Roeks Ahead : or. The Warnings of 
Cassandra ; Essays on Politieal and SiHjial 
Science ; Literary and Social Judgments ; 
Misoellaueous Kssii>h. 

Grew.Nehemiah, M D , naturalist; 1641-1712. 
The Anatomy of Plants: Cosmologia Sacra: 
or. A Discourse of Uie Universe, os it is the 
Creature and Kingdom of God 

Griflln, Gerald, novelist and poet; 1803-1840. 
The Collegians; Tales of the Munster 
Festivals; Poetical and Dramatic Works. 


Orillparser, Frans, Austrian dramatic poet; 
1791-1872. Die Ahnfrau; Sappho; Dos 
Goldene Vlies ; Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen; Der Spielmanu (a novel). 

Grimald (Grlmoald), Nich., poet; 1619-1562. 
Archi-propheta (a tragedy in Latin); lyric 
poems. 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl, German philolo- 
gist; 1785-1863 Kinder- und Haasmkrehen 
(with Wilhelm Karl Grimm); Deutsche 
Graiiimatik; lieutsche Mythologie; Klei- 
uere Bchriften. 

Grimm, Wilhelm Karl, German scholar; 
1786-1859. Die Deutsche Heldensage; 
Kinder- und Uausmarchen (with J. K. L. 
Grimm); Kleinere Schriften. 

Grose, Francis, aiitlq.; 1731-1791. Antiquities 
of England and Wales; Antiquities of Scot- 
land ; Antiquities of Ireland ; A Treatise 
on Ancient Armour ; A Classical Diction- 
ary of the Vulgar Tongue. 

Grote, George, hist ; 1794-1871. History of 
Greece ; Plato and the other Companions 
of SocratcM, Aristotle; Minor Works. 

Grotius, Hugo. Dutch statesman and jurist; 
1.583-1645 DeJiire Belli et Pads; Aimales 
ct Histuriiede Rebus Belgicis; De Veritate 
Religionis CliristiaiKe. 

Grove, Sir Geo., mus. and bihl. scholar; 1829- 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

Giiariiii, Giovanni Battista, Italian poet; 
1587-1612 TI Pastor Fido (The Faithful 
Slieplierd) 

Guheniatis, Angelo de. litdian Orientalist and 
misc writer ; 1840 . Zoological Myth- 

ology; Mytludogie des Plantes; Storiu I'ni- 
versale della Litteraturu. 

Guicciardini, Francesco, Italian lawyer and 
historian; 1483-1540. Storia d’ltalia. 

Guizot, Francois PieiTe auillnunie, French 
statesman and writer; 1787 1874. Histuire 
de la (Uvilisation en France; M(^ditatiuns 
sur riStat Aetiicl de lu Religion Chrdtienne; 
Histuire parlemeiitHire de France ; Melanges 
pohtiqiies et liistoriquus. 

Gurney, Archer T., divine and poet; 1820- 
1887 Love’s la^gends; The Transctuideii- 
talists: a Katiiv for the Age; Songs of the 
Present; Iphigeiiia at Delphi; Words of 
Faith and Cheer; First FHiiciples in Church 
and Stale; Sermons; Letters. 

Gurney, Ednuiiid, plidos. writer; 1847-1888. 
The Power of Sound ; Tertium Quid : 
Chapters on Various Disputed Questions. 

Giitlirte, Rev. Tlioiitas, D.D ; 1803-187.3. Pleas 
for Ragged Schools; Tiie City; its Sins and 
Sorrows ; The Gosiiel in E/.ekiel ; The 
I’arableN read in the Light of the Present 
Day; (3irist and the Inheritance of the 
Saints ; Studies of Ciiarueier from the Old 
Testament; Sermons 

Giiyoii. Jeanne Mane Bouvierde la Mothe, 
Kreiu'Ii mystic; 1648-1717. Moyen court 
de (iiireOmisoii; Le ('antique des Caiitiques 
interpret^ selou lo Sens Mystique. 


Bahington, Wm.. poet; 1005-1654. Castara (a 
eollectioti of lyrics); Queene of Arragon: a 
Tragi-cuiiiedte; The History of Edward the 
Fourth. King of EngUiud. 

Hacket, John. D.D. Bp.; 1692-1670 Scrinia 
ReseratH’ a MemoriHl offered to the Great 
Deservitigsof John Wiliiains. D.D., Areh- 
bisho]) of York; A Century of Sermons. 

Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich, German naturalist; 

1834 Das .System der Mediiseii; Gener- 

elle Mnrphologie der Oi^iuiismen; Natiir- 
liehe Sehupfungsgesehiulite (Natural His- 
tory of Creation). 

Hugenbach, Karl Rudolf, Swiss theologian 
and historian; .1801-1674. Kireheiige- 
sehichte von der Altesteu Zeit bis sum 19 
Jabrhuudert. 

Haggard, Henry Rider, novelist; 1856——. 
Dawn; The Witch's Head: King .Solonion'i 
Mines; She: a History of Adventure; Allan 
(Juatermain; (''letnmtra; Colonel Quoritch. 
VC.; Nada the Lily; Maiwa’a Revenge: 
Eric brighteyes; Montezuma’s Daughter; 
The People of the Mist. 

Hailes. Sir David Dalr>’mple, Lord, hlstor.; 
1726-1792. The Canons of tlie Church of 
Scotland; Annals of Scotland; Biographical 
Sketches. 

Hoke, Thomas Gordon, M.D. , poet; 1809-1896. 


Poetic Lucubrations: Containing the Hle- 
onthrope and other Effusions; Madeline : 
with other Poems and Parables ; Legends 
of the Morrow; Maiden Ecstasy : The Ser- 
pent Flay : a Divine Pastoral ; Memoirs of 
Eighty Years. 

Hakluyt, Rev. Rich.; 1563-1616. Princh>al 
Navigations. Ywoges. TraflUques, and Dis- 
coveries of the Euglish Nation. 

Hale. Edw. Everett. Amer. misc. writer: 

1822 . The Rosary ; Sketclies of 

Christian History; His Level Best and 
other Stories ; The Fortunes of Rachel : a 
Novel of American Life; The Life of Geoijge 
Washington studied anew ; Sermons ; 
Franklin in France (with £ £. Hale, jun.); 
The Story of Spain (with Susan Hale). 

Hole, Sir Matthew, jurist ; 1609-1676. Pleas 
of the Grown; The History of the (kimmon 
Law of England; Letters; 31oral and 
Religious Works. 

Hal^vy, Josephj^Freuch Orientalist; 1827——. 
Melanges d'Epigraphie et d*Arch6ologie 
S6mitique; Recherches Critiques sur I’Uti- 

S ines de la Civilisation Babylouieune; 
Idlanges de Critique et d'Histoire relatifs 
aux Peuples SiJinitiques. 

Halihurtnn, I'hos. Chandler, novelist ; 1802- 
1865. The Clockniaker: or. The Sayings and 
Duiugs of Samuel Slick of Sliekville ; Tha 
Attiichd: or. Sam Slick in England; The 
Letter Bag of tiie Great Western; Traits of 
American Humour; Nature and Human 
Nature; Historical and Statistical Account 
of Nova Scotia. 

Halifax, Clius Montagu. Earl of, poet; 1861- 
1715. Tim Hind and the Panther trans- 
versed to the Story of the Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse (with 3fatthew Prior). 

Hall, (7apt. Basil; 1788-1844 A Voyage of 
Discovery to ('orea and the Loo-Choo 
Islands; Travels in North America; Frag- 
ments of Voyages und Travels. 

Hall, Rev. Christopher Newman, D.D., 

divine; 1816 . Come to Jesus; The 

Land of the Forum tuid the Vatican; 
Prayer; Pilgrim Songs in Cloud und Sun- 
slnne; Songs of Enilh and Heaven; Ser- 
mons; Lectures; Addresses. 

Hull, Kdwd., chnmleler; 14iKM547. The 
Union of the Noble and lllustre Fitmelies 
of Laticastre and York. 

Hull, John, poet; 1027-1650. Proverbs of 
Solomon, translated into English Metre; 
A I'oesie in Form of a Vision ; The Court 
of Veilue. 


Hall, Joseph, D D., Bp., divine and satirist ; 
1574-1656. Satires, published under the 
title Virgidemiunini; Coiitcniplutions upon 
the Principal Passages of tlie Holy Story; 
The Divine Right of Episcopacy; Cliristian 
Meditations; ()uo Vadis? a Just Censure of 
Travull; Epistles. 

Hall. Maraiiall, M.D.. physiol.; 1790-1867. 
The Diagnosis of Diseases; Reflex Function 
of the Medulla Oblongata and Medulla 
Spinalis; Diseases and Derangements of 
the Nervous System; Principles of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Hall, Robert, divine; 1704-1831 Apology 
for the Freedom of the PreMs; 3iodern 
Infidelity Considered; Reflections on War; 
Essays; Sermons; Discourses. 


Hall, Sam. Carter, misc writer; 1800-1889. 
The AtMjuittal of the Seven Bishops, a 
Descriptive History; The Baronial Halls 
and IMcturesque Edifloes of England ; A 
Book of 31emoirs of Great Men and Women 
of the Age from Personal Acquaintance; 
The Trial of Sir Jasper: a Temperance 
Tale in Verse ; Poems ; Retrospect of a 
Long Life from 1815 to 1883. 


Hall, Mrs. Sam Carter, novelist, drc. ; 1809- 
1881. llie Buccaneer; a Novel ; 1’iie Out- 
law : an Historical Romance ; The White 
Boy: A Study of Ireland in 1822; Marion: 
, or. A Young Maid's Fortune ; Sketches of 
Irish Clioracter ; Lights and Shadows of 
Irish Life ; Tales of the Irish Peasantry ; 
Ireland : its Scenery, Character, dkc. (with 
S. C. Hall); Pilgrimages to English Shrines; 
Stories and Studies from the Chronicles 
and History of England (with Mrs. 
Jonathan Foster): Dramas. 


Hollam. Henry, hist. ; 1778-1859. A View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle 
j^s : The Constitutional History of J^- 
lond, from the Accession of Henry Vll. to 
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the Death of George II.; lutroducUon to 
the Litenture of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, Amer. poet; 1790^1867. 
Young America: a Poem; Fanny; Poetical 
Works. 

Halliday, Andrew (Andrew Halliday Duff), 
easayfst and dramatist; 1830-1877. Every- 
day Papers; Suunyside Papers; Town and 
Country; The Great City: a Novel; Dramas. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, James Orchard, antiq. ; 
1820-1880. Dlctioimry of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words ; Dictionary of Old English 
Plays; Illustrations of the Life of Shake- 
speare; Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 

Hamerton. Philip Gilbert, misc. and art 
writer; 1835-18M. Wenderholmo: a Story 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire; The Isles of 
Loch Awe, and other Poems ; A Painter's 
Camp in the Higlilauds; Contemporary 
French Painters ; Painting in France after 
the Decline of Classicism; Round iiiy 
House: Notes of Rural life in France in 
Peace and War; Modern Frenchmen: Five 
Biograpliies; The Life of J M. W Turner. 
R.A. ; The Etcher's Hand-book; The 
Graphic .^ts: a Treatise on the Varieties 
of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving ; 
Imagination in Landscape Painting. 

Hamilton, Alex., Amer. statesman and 
soldier; 1757-1804 The Federalist: a 
Collection of Essays on the American (’on- 
stitiitiou (with James Madison and John 
Jay); Woras. 

Hamilton, Ellzab., misc. writer; 1 758-181 G. 
My Ain Fireside; The Cottagers of Glen- 
buriiie; Memoirs of Mudeni l^hilosophers; 
Letters on Education : Memoirs of tlie Life 
of Agrippina, the Wife of Gerinanicus 

Hamilton, William, poet; 1704 1754. Ghuis- 
muir; The Braes of Yarrow; Poems oil 
Several Occasions. 

Hamilton. Sir Wni , inetaph ; 17<S8-l8r>G 
Discussions on Philnsophy and Litoratuie; 
Lectures on Metaphysics and Logie 

Hammond, Henry, D.l) . divine; l(K)5-16(Ki 
Practical Catechism; Puruplirase and An- 
notations upon all the Books of the New 
Tostanieut ; Miscultaiieous The4>logiual 
Works. 

Hammond, James, poet; 1710-1742 Love 
Elegies. 

Hampden. Ronn D., Bp, theol.; ITOll 1H08 
An Essay on the Philusophicul Kvidenee of 
Christianity; The ScholaNtie i’hiUmopliy 
considered in its Reiution to Clinstian 
Theology (Bampton Ijectures); Lectures 
Introductory to the Study of Moral Phiio- 
Bophy ; The Fathers of Greek Pliilosi»pliy ; 
Sermons. 

Haiinay, James, novelist, Ac : IH27-I873 
Singleton Fontenoy, R N ; Enstiu'e (’uii- 
yers: a Novel; Sketchrs in \ Itiuniurine; 
Satires and Satirists; TInee llnmlred 
Years of a Norman lloiist'; Studies on 
Thackeray ; Characters uiid (MticisniH . a 
Book of Miscellanies ; A Course of English 
Literature. 

Hardwick, Ven. Chailes, theol ; 1821-18.59. 
A History of the Articles of Religion; A 
History of the Christian Chun-h: Middle 
Age; A History of the (Christian (Miiirch 
during the Kehirmatiou; Clirist and other 
Masters; Sermoiib 

Hardy, Thomas, novelist, 1840 . ruder 

the Greenwood Tree; A Pair of Blue Eyes; 
The Hand of Etiulljetta: The Return of 
the Native; Far fnmi the Madding Cn*W(!; 
The Trumpet Major; The May«»r of raster- 
bridge; Tessof the D'l’riiervilles; Wessex 
Tales; A Group of Noble Dames; Life s 
Little Ironies. 

Hardyng, John, chronicler; 137H 1466 
Chronicle in .Metre from the finite Begyii 
nyng of Englnnde unto the Reigne of King 
Edwarde 1 V. 

Haro, Aug. J. C . trav ; 18.14 . Walks in 

Rome; Days near Rome; Cities of Northern 
and Central lUly . Wanderings in Spain ; 
Walks in Loudon; Studies in Russia; 
Memorials of a Quiet f.ife ; The Life and 
Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen. 

Hare. Aug. Win., divine; 1792-1834. Guesses 
at Truth by Two Bmtliers (with Jaliiis 
Charles Hare); The Alton .Sermons: or, 
Sermons to a Country Congregation 

Han, Jullua Charles, divine; 1795-1855. 


Guesses at Truth (with Augustus W. 
Hare); Mission of Hie Comforter; Ser- 
mons, Essays; Letters. 

Harington, Sir John, poet, Ac ; 1561-1G12. 
Epigrams; The Metamorphosis of Ajax; 
A Short View of the State of Ireland; 
Nugm Aiitiquie: being a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Original Papers in ITose and 
Verse; An Apologie fur Poetrie; Orlando 
Furiuso, translated into Heroical English 
Verse. 

Harrington (or Harington). Jas , polit theo- 
rist; 1611-1677. The (.'oiiiinonwealth of 
Oceana. 

Hams, James, philol. ; 1709-17^. Heniies: 
or, A Philosophical Enquiry concerning 
Language and Universal Grammar. 

Harris, John. D D , divine ; 1802-1856. The 
Great Teacher; The Great Commission; 
The Pre-Adamite Earth; Mammon: (»r. 
Covetousiiess the Sin of the Christian 
Church 

Harrison. Fiedcne, positivist philos and 

hist.; 1831 . Older and Progress; The 

Clioieeof Books; Oliver Cromwell, Essays; 
Ticctures; 'I'he Cleaning of History and 
other Historical Essays. 

Uarto, Francis Bret. Amer. novelist and 

j)oet; 1839 Condeiisf^d Novels; The 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Hket(‘he>«; 
Gabriel Conroy: a Novel; Californian 
Stories, Two Men of Snndy Bar: a liruma; 
Tin* Heathen Chinee, and other f*oems; 
East and West Poems; A Waif i>f the 
Plains, a Tale; Cressy: a Tale; The lli'ri- 
tnge of Di'dlow Marsh; A Ward of the 
Golilei) Gate 

Hartley, David. M D . philos. ; 1705 1757 
Observations on Man his Frame, his Duty, 
and his Expectations 

Hartliti, Samuel, misecl writer; d 1670 
The Compleat Iliislmiul-Maii * or, A Dis- 
course ol the Wholo Alt of Hiisbumlry, 
Itoth Forraigii and Dotiiesti(*k 

ilartmann, Kari Hidiert Eduard vmi, German 

pilllimoplicr, IS42 . PhiloHoplue oe.i 

I'lioewuHsteii (PiiiloHophy of the I neon- 
hcioiiH), Phaiioim'iiologie des HitUiciien 
Hewusstseiiis; D.is Religiose iVewiiHstsein 
der MenseiilitMt. IMt* Dentsehe Aestlo'tik 
SeitKniit, Die Phibtsophie des Sehoiiun 

Harvey, Gabriel, piM*t; 1.54.5-1630. TJiroe 
Proper and Wortiiie Fuiiiliiar Letters , 
Foure Letters and Certaiiie .Sonnets, 

Huso. Karl August von, (i«*nimn theologian, 
1800-1800. l.elu’biich iler Evnitgelisclien 
Dogniatik, (iiiosis, Kiichciigvseluehte 

Hatch, Rev Edwin. D D.. theid ; iH3.5 18HU 
'I'he Orgaiiizadiin of tlie Early CliristiHii 
Chiiivheh(Kanipt.on Ut lures); The Gtuwth 
of ChiiK h liistitutiHiis. 'file Jnttiieiiee 
of Greek lileas and I sages upoii the 
Christian Cliiiieh (lliidiert J^'etiireM); 
Essays iii Hiidnal Gieek, >Sertiii*iih; 'J'n- 
ward<^ Fiehls of Light: Saered J’oeiiih 

Hattiiii, .foseph, novelist and niise writer; 

1830 The Tall.'iiits of Hal ton, Chi is 

topher Kenritk. cjylie: a Novel of 
Modern I.ife , 'J’lie Queen of Bohemia : a 
Novel . Jouriialistie l.ondon; UeiiiiniseeneeH 
of J. L TiMile . By Dnier of the Czar : a 
Novel, »tc 

Havergul, Frances Riilley, iKietess; 1836- 
1H70. 'fhe .Ministry of S*iig; Poetical 
Works; Letters. 

llaweis, Rov. II K.. theol and mist* writer: 

. Miisie and MoruD; ( iirisl and 

Chiistiunity . Poets in the Pulpit, The 
Broml (')iureh . Tlioughts for the Times , 
Winged Wortls 

Hawes, Stephen, poet; d. 1523 The Con- 
versyon of Bwerers; The Passetyine of 
Pleasure: or. The Historie of Uiaiinde 
Amour and lat Bel Pucel. 

Hawker. Rev, Robert 8.. rioet; 1803-1876. 
Temlrils; Ponii»eii; Records of the Western 
SlKire; The Quest of the Harigraal Chant 
the First; Footprints of Fonner Men in 
Far Ctiriiwall 

Hawkesworth, John, LL D . essa^st, Ac ; 
171.5-1773 An Account of the Voyages of 
Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook; Life of 
8wift. 

Hawkins. Anthony Hope (Anthony Hope), 

novelist; 1863 . A Man of Mark; 

Father Stafford; Mr. Witt s Widow; Sport 


Royal; A Change of Air; Half a Hero; The 
Prisoner of Zenda ; The Dolly Dialogues ; 
The God in the Car. 

Hawkins, Sir John, misc. writer; 1710-1789. 
1'lie General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, Life of Samuel John- 
son. 

Hawthorne, Julian, Amer. nov.; 1846——. 
Idolatry: aRtumuiee; Garl^: a Novel; A 
Dream and a Forgetting: a Novel; For- 
tune's Fool; a Novel; Coufesaions and 
Criticisms; Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife: a Biography 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Amer. novelist; 
1804-1864 'Twice-told Tales; Mosses from 
an Old Manse ; 'The Scarlet Letter ; The 
House of the Seven Gables; 'i'ransforniH- 
tion. 

Hayley, William, pia*t: 1745-1820. Trials of 
I'eiiqier : a Poem ; Odes, Elegies, atul 
Plays; Poetical Epistles on Epic Poetry; 
Essay on Old Maids; Life of Milton; Life 
4)f (Towper. 

Hayward, Abraham, Q C . essayist ; 1801- 
1884 Art of Dining; Juridical Tracts; 
Biographical and Critical Essays; Faust, 
tnuislated into English Prose ; Essays ; 
.Sketches; (7orrespondeuce. 

Hayward. Sir John, hist; iri64 1027. The 
First Part of the Life iiiid llaigne of 
Heiirie IIll ; The Lives of the Thiue Nor- 
mans. Kings of Eiiglaiiil. 

Uuxlitt, Wm . eritie, Ac ; 1778 1830. Essay 
on the Principles of Iliininii Action; Char- 
acters of Sliakcspeare's IMiiys; A Review 
of the Knglisli Stage; Luetiires on the 
English Comic Writers; I'ulile Talk; Lec- 
tures on tile Dramatic Literature of the 
Reign of Queen Kliralieth ; Lectures on 
the English Poets, The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Head. Sir Fnineis B , mise. writer; 1703 
1875 Rough Notes of Journeys in the 
Pampas and Amies; Bnlddes fioin thu 
Bruniieiis of Nassau; Stokers and Pokers; 
A Faggot of French Sticks , The Defence- 
hss State of Great Britain; Life of Bruce 
(the African travellei). 

Hearne, Thomas, ant i(| ; I07H 1735. Dtictor 
Jlistoricus. Ol, A Short System of Ciil- 
versnl History; Letaii(Ts itiiieraiY; lAdaiid's 
Collectanea; A Collection of Curious Dis- 
eonrses written liy Eniiiieiit Anti(|unrles. 

Huber, Reginald, 1> D. Bp., poet; 178:i-lH20. 
Palestine: ii Poem P.^etical Woiks; 'The 
Peisoijiility and Dllice of the Cliristiaii 
t.'omfortf'r asserteit and exidaiiied (Bamp- 
ton Lectures); Life of Bishop Jeremy 
'I'aylor; Journey tliroiigli India from (7111- 
eutla ti> Bombay, Uyiniis; .Snmons. 

Arnold Heiniaiiii J.iidwig, German 
hiKtoriun; 17(K) Ih42 (lesihielite der 
Slaateii des Alterllinnis . tJeHehiclite des 
iMiropaischeii MaatensystomH iimi seiner 
Colonieii; Kleine historische Schriften 

Hefele, Karl Joseph von, Gorman Uomau 
Catholic bisliop and historian; 1809-1803 
K onzilieiigeschichte 

Hegel, Geiug Wilhelm Friedrii'h, (ieniiaii 
pliilosnpher; 1770 1836. Phlliioiiienologio 
den Geistes; Wissensehaft dei Logik ; 
Giundlinien der IMiilosopliie des Keclits 

Heine, Heinrich. German poet and satirist, 
17ii9 1K50 KeisebiJder; Dim Biicii der 
Lieder. DerSalnii; AUa'J'roll, Shakspere's 
Nliideheii uiid Frauen . Deiitsciiland Eiii 
WintermAreheii. Dn* Kommitische Schule, 
Koniiinzero ; Gedichte , J,etzte Gedu-hte 
uiid Gedankeii 

Ileliodoriis, Greek roiiianee writer, fi eir 4th 
cent. Altliiopira: or, 'Mu* J,ovi*m of 'Thea- 
genes and ChancIeiH 'iraiis Sinilii. 

Helmliultz, Uermiiiiii Ludwig Ferdinand von. 
German scierittst; 1821-1894. Die Lebro 
von den ‘ioiiempflndungeiifTheHensations 
of 'I'one 'Trans by FJlis); Popular Lec- 
tures on Heieiitiflc Subjects. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, hist and essayist; 1817- 
187.5 Essays written in the Intervals of 
Btisliiesi.; Friends in C.(»iirieil; Coinpunions 
of my Solitude; Conquerors of the .New 
World. 'Iho Spanish Conquest in Anieriea; 
Biographies of Los Casas, Colunihus, PL 
zan'o, and Cortez; Kealinah: a Novel; 
Ivan do Biron. a Russian Story. 

Hemans, Felfria D, poetess; nils' 1835. 
Domestic Affections, and other Poems; 
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Layi of 31aiiy Lands; The Forest Sanctuary; 
Records of Women; Songs of the Aflec> 
tions; Hymns for Childhood. 

Heiigntenberg, Ernst Wilhelm, German theo- 
lo^on; 1802>1809. Christologie des Alien 
Testaments. 

Henley, Be V. John, orator; 1692-1760. The 
Complete Linffiust, with a Preface to every 
Grammar ; Oratory Transactions ; Esther, 
Queen of Persia: an Historical Poem in 
Four Books; Essays; Sermons; Lectures. 

Henley, W. £ , poet, dramatist, and critic ; 

1849 . A Book of Verses, The Song of 

the .Sword; Views and Kevlews; Plays 
(with R. L. Stevenson). 

Henry. James, M.D., scholar and poet; 1798- 
1876. Notes of a Twelve Years’ Voyage of 
Discovery in the First Six Books of tlic 
Ahieis; ^Eneidea : nr, Critical, Exegeticat, 
and JBsthetical Remarks on tlie JEneis; 
My Book: Poems; A Half Veur's Poems: 
Poems: Chiefly Philosophical. 

Henry, Matthew, divine; 16fi2 1714. An 
Exposition of all the Ihiuks of the old and 
New Testament ; .Seinions; Miscellaneous 
Works. 

Henry, Robert, hist ; 1718-1790. The His- 
tory of Great Britain 

Uenryson, Robert, .Sent, poet; 1489-1696 
Tale of Orpheus; The Testament of Cres- 
seid; Fables. 

Henty, George A , novelist, joumalist : 

1S32 . All hut Lost: a Novel; I'lider 

Brake's Flag: a Tale of the .Spanish Main, 
'I'lie Marcli to (!oomttHsie; Facing iH'atli, 
With <8]ve ill India; The Lion of .st. Mark: 
a Tale <if Venice. 

llcrhert, Lord Edward, philoa., poet, Ac : 
irtHt'i 1648. He Volitate: De Religioiie 
Gcntiliiim; History of the Life and Reign 
of Henry VIll.; Autobiography. 

Herhort, George, poet; 1693--16S3. liie 
'reinplo; Hacred Poems and Private KJaeti- 
latioiis; A Priest to the Temple; «)r. 'I'he 
Country Parson; Works in Prose and Verse 

Herbert, Sir Thos., traveller; 1609 1982. 
.Some Ycares 'I ruvels into Divers I'arts of 
Asia and Afriijue; Throiiodia Carolina. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von, German philo- 
sopher and poet; 1744-1803. Fragmonte 
liber die iieuere Deutsche Litoratur; Die 
Kiitlseheii Wulder; VomGeistederHohrii- 
Ischeii Poesle (Spirit of Hebrew Poetry); 
Idceii 7.ur Geschiehte <ler Meuschheit 

Herodotus, Greek historian; lie 484>4(M{. 
History of tlie W’ars between tlreere and 
Persia (iii nine iHioks called liy the names 
of the Muses). 'ITnns Littlehury; Bolue; 
Cary: Ruwlinson, .Swaync; Macaulay. 

Herrick, Robert, poet; 1601-1674. Hes- 
pendes; Noble JS' umbel's. 

llersehcl, 81r John F. W.,nsti'on ; 1790 1871 
A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy; Oiitlliies of Asti onomy; 
Result of Astronomical Gliservatioiis made 
during the }enrs i8:U-8 at the Cape of 
thiod Hope; Essays from the Jidinhurgli 
nml Q^iarterlji Htviem, witli Addresses 
and other Pieces. 

Hervey, Rev. Jns.. moralist; 1714-1768. 
Meditations and (’ontcmplations ; Thcron 
and Aspasiu; i.ettei's. 

ileivey, John. Lord, poet and intse writer; 
19m{-l74S. Memoirs of the Reign of George 
11.; Poems; Lettei's; Pamphlets; .Speeches. 

Hesiod, Greek laiot; fl. cir. ii c 730. Theo- 
gony ; Shield of Heracles; Works and Days 
Trans. Banks; Elton; Davies 

Heylln, Peter, D D., tlieol. and hist : 1600- 
1692 Cosmograpide; The History of Kpis- 
eo|>aeie; Eeelesia Restaurata: or. The His- 
tory of the Reformation of the Churcli of 
England, Cvprianus Aiiglicus: or. 'I'he 
History of tlie Life and Deaili of Arch- 
bishop I.4iud; Acrius Rodivivus: or, The 
History of the Presbyterians. 

Hey wood, John, poet; 1497 (7)-1680 (?). Epi- 
grams; Interludes; The Spider and the Fly 
(an allegorical |M»einl 

Heyw(»otl, Thus , dramatist; d about 1660 
The Rape »if Lucrece: a lYagedy: A 
Woman Kilde with Kindnesse; An Apology 
for Aetors; England's EUxabeth ; 'Fhe 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels, their 
Names, Orders, and Of&cea 


Hickes, George, D.D., divine and philol.; 
1642>1716. Institutioues Grammatical 
Anglo-Saxouicte et Mssso-Gothicie; Lingua- 
rum Veterum Septentrionallum Thesaurus 
Orammatico-Criticus et Archnologicus; 
Sermons. 

Hill, Aaron, poet. Ac.; 1686-1760. The 
Northern Star; Elfrid: or, The Fair Incon- 
stant; A Full Account of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Uoudly, Benjamin, Bp, theoL; 1676-1761. 
Reasonableness of Conformity to the 
Church of England; A Plain Account of 
the Nature and End of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper; Semums. 

Hobbes, Thos., philosopher: 1688-1679. 
Translation of Thucydides; Human Nature: 
Leviathan: or. The Matter, Forme, ami 
l^)wer of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical 
and Civill; Behemoth: Histories of the 
Causes of the Civil Wars of England ; 
metrical translation of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

Hodge, Chas , D D , Amcr. theol ; 1797- 
1878. Systematic Theology; Constitutional 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

Hudgsoii, Shadworth Ilollway, LL.D , philo- 
sophical writer; 1832 . Time and 

Space: a Metaphysical Essay; The Theory 
of Practice : an Ethical Imiuiry ; The 
I'hiloBopliy of Reflection ; Essays ; Ad- 
dresses. 

Hoffman. Chas. Fenno, Amer poet, Ac ; 
1899-1884. A Winter in tlic West; Wild 
Scenes iti Forest ami Prairie ; The Vigil 
of Faith: a Legend of the Adirondack 
Mtmntuiiis, ami other J^tcnis; Love’s 
('alendar. and other J'oenis. 

Jloftmunii (Von FidlerslebeTi), August Hein- 
rii'h, German {Kiet ami philologist; 1708- 
1S74. Gedichte (songs nml other poems); 
6leiii Lebcti (an autobiography). 

Hofmann, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, German 
novelist; 177(t-1822 Die Elixire des 
Tcufels; Nachtstiiuke: Sorapiunsbruder ; 
Lebciisansichten des Eater Murr. 

Hogg, James, Ettrick Shephoi'd, poet; 1772- 
1836. The Mountain Bard ; The Qm'cn's 
Wake: a Legendary Poem; Piigrinis of the 
Sun; Mador of the Moor; Queen Hynde; 
The Brownie of Bodsheck, and other 
Tales; The Jacobite Relics of Scotland; 
The Shepherd's < 'alendar; Hongs, Ballads, 
and Miscellaneous J'oenis. 

Holbacli, Paul Heinrich Dictrieli, Baron d’, 
German philosopher; 1723 '1789. Systdme 
de ill Nature 

Holherg, Ludwig, Baron von, Danish writer; 
1984 1754 Peder Paars (a serio-comic 
epic); Comedies; History of Denmark; 
Niels Klim’s Subterranean Journey; Auto- 
biography; Moral Thoughts; Epistles, Ac 

Holcroft. Thomas, novelist and dramatist; 
1745 1S09. The SchtHil for Arrogance: a 
r«nucdy; The Road to Ruin ; a Ci»medy; 
The Deserted Dungliter: u Comedy; Alwyn; 
or, The Geiitleiiiau Comedian; Memoirs 
written by himself. 

Holiushetl, Raphael, chronicler; d. ab, 1580. 
Chronicles of Englande. Scotlande, and 
Irelande 

Holland, .sir Henry. M.D. physician and 
writer; 1788 ls73. Travels in the Ionian 
Isles, Albania, Tliessuly, and Greece; Medi- 
cal Notes and Rofleetiinis ; Chapters in 
Mental Physiology; Recollections of Past 
Ijfe 

nollaiid. Pliilcmon, M D , translator: 1651- 
1036 lYunslations of Livy, Pliny, Sue- 
tonius, Xeuophoii, I’lutarch 

Hollingshead, .Tohii, misc writer; 1827 . 

The Grasshopper (lACigale); Miscellanies: 
Stories and ^says 

Holmes. Oliver MTendell, M.D . Amer. poet 
and misc writer; 1(K)9-1894 The Autocrat 
of the Brt'akfast Table ; Tiie Professor at 
the Breakfast Table; The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table; The New Portfolio ; Over 
the Teacups; Elsie Yeniier; a Romance of 
Destiuy: Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
Memoir of J. L. Motley. Songs in Many 
Keys; Songs of Many Seasons: Before the 
Curfew ; Mechanism in Thoughtaud Morals. 

Home. Rev. John, dramatist; 1722-1806. 
Douglas, Agis; The Fatal Discovery; His 
lory of the Rebellion of 174&. 


Homer, Greek epic poet; fl. prob. olr. B.a 
950-860. lUad ; (%S8ey; Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice (Batrachomyomadiia). 
Trans. Chapman; Pope; Gowper; Sari of 
Derby: Lord Carnarvon; Wonuey; Coning- 
ton; Way; Wright; Leaf; Lang; Butcher. 

Hone, William, antiq.; 1780-1842. Every- 
Day Book; Table-Book; Year-Book; Apo- 
cryphal New Testament; Ancient Mysteries 
Described, especially English Miracle 
Plays. 

Hood, Thomas, poet, Ac.; 1708-1846. Lycus 
the Centaur; The Two Peacocka of Md- 
font; Ode to Autumn; Odes and Addresses 
to Great People (with J. H. Reynolds); 
Whims and Oddities; kliss Kilmansegg; 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, and other 
Poems: The Song of the Shirt; The Bridge 
of Sighs: The Dream of Eugene Aram; 
Tylney Hall: a Novel; Literary Remini- 
scences; Collected Works. 

Hook, Theodore Edwd., novelist, Ac.; 1788- 
1841. Sayings and Doings: Maxwell: Gil- 
bert Gurney; Gurney Mmed; Jack Brag; 
Dramas. 

Hook. Walter Farqubar, D.D., eccles. hist. ; 
1708-1876. Church Dictionary; A Diction- 
ary of Ecclesiastical Biography; Lives of 
tlie Archbishops of Canterbury; Sermons. 

lluoke, Nathaniel, hist.; 16(K)'1793. Roman 
History, from the Building of Rome to tlie 
Ruin of tlie Commonwealth. 

Hooker. Sir Joseph Dalton, botanist and 

trnv. , 1817 The Botany of the Antarctic 

Voyage of II. M. Disci tvei-y-ships JblrehvM 
and Terror, in 1839-1848; The Flora of 
British India; Himalayan Journals; Stu- 
dent's Flora of the British Islands. 

Hooker. Richard, divine; 1563-1600. The 
Lawes of Ecclesiusticall Politie. 

Boole, Jno , translator and dramatist; 1727- 
1893 Cyrus: a Tragedy; Translation of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, and Rinaldo; 
Trunslatiou of tlie Orlando Fiirioso t»f 
Ariosto. 

Hope, Anthony. See Hawkims. 

Hope, Thomas, novelist; 1770-1881. Anas- 
tasius: or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 

Horace ((Quintus Horaiiiis Flaccus), Roman 
lyric iHiet; « c. 6.*)- 8 Odes; Eriodes; Satires; 
EpistleB 'J'rans Pope; Swift; Francis; 
Small; .Martin; Lousdaie; Gladstone. 

Borne, Richard Hengist, poet; 1803-1684. 
Cosmo de Medici : an Historical 'lYagedy ; 
The Death of Marlowe: a Tragedy: Orion: 
an Epic Poem. 

Horne, Thos. Hartwell, theol. ; 1780-1862. 
Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scripture; Manual 
of Biblical Bibliography. 

Horsley, Sam., LL D.. Bp., theol ; 1783-1806. 
Biblical Criticism; Tracts in Controversy 
with Dr. Priestly: Cliarges; Speeches; Ser- 
mons. 

Hoi-vath, Michael, Hungarian historian; 1809- 
1878. History of Hungary. 

Houghton, Richard Moncktou Milnes, Lord, 
poet; 1809-1885 Memorials of a Tour In 
some Parts of Greece, chiefly Poetical; 
Memorials of a Residence on the Continent, 
and other Poems ; Poetry for the People, 
and other Poems ; Palm Leaves ; Poems 
Legendary and Historical: Life, Letters, 
and Llterar>’ Remains of John Keats; 
Monographs, Personal and Political. 

Howell, Janies, traveller, Ac.; 1594-1669. 
Instructions for Fnrreiiie Travel; Pre- 
heminence and Pedigree of Parliaments ; 
Epistolm Ho-elianne: Familiar Letters, 
Domestic and Foreign ; Londonopolls, an 
Historical Discourse : or, Perlustration of 
the City of London and Westminster; 
Poems upon divers Emergent Occoaiona 

Howells, Wm. D., Amer. novelist; 1887——. 
The Lady of the Aroostook; Doctor Breen's 
Practice; Annie Ktlburn; A Modem 
Instance ; The Rise of Silas Laphsm ; The 
Minister's Charge : or. The Apprenticeship 
of Samuel Barker ; Life of Abraham LIUp- 
coin : Venetian Life ; Poems, Plays. 

Howitt, Mary. misc. writer ; 1805-1688 l 
H ymns and Fireside Verses ; Ballads and 
other Poems; Marian’s Pilgrimage, and 
other Poems ; Wood Leighton : or, A Year 
in the Country; Birds and Flowers and 
other Counti 7 Things ; A Popular History 
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of the Unlt^ State* of Ameiioa 
Mtteeof American History;Antobloi 

Howittp William, miac. writer; 1792-1S79. 
Book of toe S^na : or, A Calendar of 
Nature (with Mary Howitt); Eural Life of 
England ; Rural and Domeatic Life of Ger- 
many; Vlaita to Remarkable Place* ; The 
Literature and Romance* of Northern 
Europe (with Mary Howitt) ; Popular His- 
tory of England; Ruined Gaatlea and 
Abbey* of Great Britain (with Mary 
Howitt); The Hiatory of the Supernatural 
in all Age* and Nation* ; The Uiiiitory <if 
Diacovery in Anatralia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand; The Northern Heights of 
London; Mad War-Planet, and other 
Poem*. 


Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle, K.C.I E , his- 
torical and scientiflc writer; 1842 . 

History of the Mongols ; The Mammoth 
and the Flood; The Glacial Nightmare 
and toe Flood. 


Nature; Leaaoos in Elementary Physiology; 
Lv Sermons. Addresses, and Reviews; 
Phyaiomraphy; Science and Culture, and 
other Essays; Evolution and Ethics, and 
other Essay*: Discourses. Biological and 
Geological. 


Hyporides. Greek orator; killed B.C. 822. 
Oratioua Trans. Kenyon. 


Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegian dramatist and 

poet; 1828 . Brand; PeerGynt; Pillars 

of Society; A Doll’s House; Ghosts; Ros- 
mersholm; Hedda Gahler; Little Eyolf. 

Inchhald. Elisabeth, dramatist. &c.: 1758 
1821. Such Things Are: a Play: The 
Married Man : a Comedy ; Every One has 
his Fault: a Comedy; L«>ver8‘ Vows; a 
Play ; A Simple Stoiy* ; Nature and Art 

Ingelow, Jean, poetess; 1820-1807. Poems; 
A Story of Doom, and other Poems; Off 
the Skclligs : a Novel ; Fated to be Free ; 
Don John : a Storj'. 


Hue, Evariste Rdgis, French missionary tra- 
veller ; 1818-1800. Souvenirs d’un Vnyngo 
dans la Tartarie, 1e Thibet, ot la Chino 
pendant les Amides 1844. 1846, et 1848; 
L’Empire Chlnois; Le Christianisme eu 
Chine. 

Hufeland. Christoph Wilhelm, German phy- 
sician; 1702-1836. Makrobiotik (on the 
art of prolonging life). 

Hughes, Tho8.,writerof talcs, Ac ; 1828-1800. 
Tom Brown's School Days ; Tom Brown at 
Oxford; The Scouring of tlic White Horse; 
Life of Livingstone; Manliness of Christ. 

Hugo. Victor Marie. French poet, driunatist, 
and novelist; 1802-1885. Odes et Balbulos: 
Les Orientules; Les Feiiillcs d’Automiie; 
Hemani; Marion Delorme; HansdTslaiutc; 
Notre Dame de Paris; Le Roi s'aniuse; Na- 
poleon le Petit; Les Misdrables; L'Koninie 
ui rit; Les Travaiileiirsde la Mor; Legciide 
es Sidcles ; Lea Chansons des Rues et Uos 
Bois. 


Ingemann, Beniharil Meverin. Danish novelist 
and poet; 1780-1802 Valdemar Heler: Erik 
Menved's Childhood; King Erik; Prince 
Otto of Dtmniark; Holger Oanske, Psalms; 
Autobiography. 

Ingram. John II , misc. wHter; 184ft . 

Flora SymlHdica: or. The Language and 
Sentiment of lilowers ; The Haunted 
Homes and Family ‘IVaditions of Great 
Britaiii ; Edgar Allan Poe : his Life, Let 
ten. and Opiiihms; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning 

Innes. Cosmo, hist, and antiq.; 1708-1874. 
Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities; 
Scotland in the Middle Ages: .Sketches 
of Early Scotch History and Social Pro- 
gress, 

Ireland, Wm. Henry, dramatist and misc. 
writer (Sliukcspeart^ forgeries); 1777 1885. 
Vortigeni ; Henry II. (forgeries attriiiuted 
i<t Shakespeare); (’onlefuions; Goudez. the 
Monk, a Ktuiiitnce <if tlie Thirtemith Cen- 
tury; Tile Abliess; The Woman of Keeling 


donna; The History of our Lord as Ss» 
cmplifled in Works of Art. 

Jamieson. John, D. D., Scottish scholar; 
1750-1888. Etymological Dictionary of tha 
Scottish Language. 

Jaiiln, Jules Gabriel, French dramatic critic 
and novelist: 1804-1874. L'Ane mort et la 
Femme guillidinde; Baruave; Histoire de 
laLittdrature dramatique; OEuvres Choisies. 

Jansen, Cornelius. Dutch divine and bishop; 
1685-1688. Angustinus: sive Doctrina 
Sancti Augustini de humanw Natune Sani- 
tate. .Egiitiidine. Mediclna, adversos Pela- 
giaiKts et Mosslliensea 

Jeaffreson, John Cordy. novelist and misc. 

writer ; 1831 . Oliver Blake’s Good 

Work; Not Dead Yet: A Women in Spite of 
Herself; Cutting for Partners ; Novels and 
Novelists from Eliziibeih to Victoria ; A 
Ikmk almut Doctors; A Book about law- 
yers; A Book about the Clergy; The Real 
i.ord Byron; Hie Beal Shelley; Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson : an Historical 
Biography. 

Jebb, Richard Claverhouse, Greek acholar; 

1841 . The Attic Orators: Modern 

Greece; Bentley; Introduction to Hnincr; 
Sophocles, with Translation and Commen- 
tary. 

Jefferies, John Richard, novelist and natu- 
ralist; 1848-1887. The Dewy Morn; Wood 
Klngic: a Fable; Bovis; the Story of a Boy; 
The Story of My Heart: My Autohiograpliy; 
The Gamekeepor at lionie; Wild Life in a 
Hoiitburn County; The Amateur Poacher; 
Hound A))out aGn^at Estate; Nature near 
London; tJfc of the Fields; After London: 
or. Wild Engiand; Field and Hedgerow. 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, critic; 1778-1850. 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Jieview. 

Jonyns, Soiuiie, misc writer; 1708-1787. The 
Art of liancing; a Poem; Poems; Free En- 
quiry into the Nature and Griglti of Evil ; 
view of the Internal Evidence of the 
(Uinstiaii Religion. 


Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander. 
Baron von, German naturalist; 1708-1859 
Asie Centrale; Kxamen Oriiitiue de la GtW)- 
graphie du Noiivoau Continent; Voyages 
aux Regions Equinoxialesdu Nouveaulioii- 
tiuent; Cosmos (a remarkable work on 
physical geography). 

Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm. Baron von.Gcrmaii 
statesman and writer; 1707-1885. iEs- 
thetische Versuche. 

Hume, David, hist, and philos ; 1711-1770. 
Treatise of Human Nature; Essays, Moral 
and Political; Philosophical Essays cun- 
cerniug Human Ciiderstanding ; Political 
Discourses ,* The Natural History of Reli- 
gion ; History of England 


Hunt, James Henry Leigh, poet; 1784^18.59. 
The Story of Rimini ; a Poem ; Foliage ; 
Poems, Original and Tmiislated; I.«»rd 
Byron and some of his Contemporarios ; 
A Jar of Honey from Mount Uylda; 5Ieti, 
Women, and Books; The Ohl (!ourt Muburb; 
or. Memorials of Konsington; Tlie Tc'Wii; 
its Characters and Events; Autubiograph) . 

Hunter, Sir Wm. Wilson, writer <in Jiidiaii 

subjects; 1840 . The Annals of Rural 

Bengal; A Statistical Account of Bengal ; 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India, The 
Indian Empire; its History, People, and 
Products; A Life of the Earl of Mayo; Tiie 
Maniuess of Dalhousie : a Biography. 
Hurd, Rich., D.D., Bp., theol. and critic ; 
1720-1808. Letters on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance; An Introduction to the Study of 
the Prophecies concerning tlie (.'hnstian 
Church; Moral and Political Dialogues; 
Sermons; Discourses. 


Hutcheson, Francis, LL D , philos.;!^ 174 j. 
Inquiry Into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue; System of Moral 
Philosophy. 


Hntten, Ulrich von, German poet and hu- 
maniat; 1488-1522. Epistolai Obsenromm 
Virorum (with others); Letters ; Orations; 
Dialogues, Ac. 


Hatton. James, geoL; 172*1-1797. 

S tion of the Principles of Knowledge: 
leory of the Earth. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, biologist ; 18^1896. 
Oceamc Hydroioa; On our Knowledge of 
toe Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
Natnie: Evidence as to Man’s Place in 


Vot T. 


Irving, Washington, Amer. misc writer; 
1788 1859 Salmagundi; History of Nei\ 
York, by Diedrirh KiilckerlHwker , The 
Sketch-Book, containing Rip Van Winkle, 
The Lcg« nd of Sleepy Hollow, Ac ; Brace- 
bridge flttll, or. The llniiKUirists; a Medh y ; 
Tulesof aTriiveller; The Lifeof (’hristopher 
Columbus; Voyages of the rotnpaiiioiiH ot 
ColuiiibiiB. Coii«|uest of Granntlu; The Al- 
hambra; Mahomet and his SiiccessorH , 
Oliver (toldsmith; a Biography, The Life 
of George Washington 

Isla, Jo8^ Francisco »le, Spanish satirist; 
1708 1781 History of tlie Kaiuous I’ruucher 
B'ruy Geruudiu (a satirical romance). 

Isocrates, Greek orator; lie 4:ki-338 Ora- 
tions. 


Jai'obl, l<Yiedric)t Uciiirieh, German plitloso- 
pher; 1748 1819 I'eher die Lehrc des 
Spinoza; David Hume uiier den iilaubeii; 
Oder IdcalisiiiUB uud Keaiismus 

Jahii, Otto, German archoiologist; 1818 1869 
iiie Helleiiiselie Kuiist; Peitho, die Outtiii 
der 1 elierredung ; Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. 

Juiiies, Geo. P. K., novelist; 1801 1800 
Richelieu; Duniley, I’he King's Highway; 
Agincourt, Arabella Stuur^ . I^ird Mon 
tugue's Page; Memoirs of Great Corn- 
rnaiiders. Memoirs of ('elebrated Women, 
Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen , 
’^ark Scenes of History. 

James, Henry, Amer novelist and misi; 

writer; 1848 . Transatlantic Sketches; 

A Passionate Pilgrim, and oilier I'ales, 
Daisy Miller; The Portrait of a Izidy , The 
Bretoiiians: a Novel; llie Princess Cusa- 
massima : a Novel . French Poets and 
Novelists; A Little Tour in France. 

James I. of Scotland, poet ; 1394-1437. llie 
King's Qnhair; and possibly Clinstis Kirk 
on the Green; and Peebles to the ]*lay. 

James 1 of England; 1507>1625. Demon- 
ologie; BasUluou Doron; Counterblast tf> 
Tobacco 

Jameson, Mrs. Anno, misc. writer; 1797-1800. 
Characteristics of Women; Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters ; Sacreii and Legend- 
ary Art; Legends of the Saints; Legends of 
the Monastic Orders; Legends of the Ma- 


Jeromp, Jerome Klapka, novelist and drama- 
tist; 1891 — •. Three Men in a Boat; Idle 
TIioiightH of an ldl<‘ Fellow; Told after 
Hiipiior. John Ingertleld, and other Stories; 
Plays, 

Jerrtdd, Douglas, novelist and dramatist: 
1898 1857. Black-eyed Susan; a Naiitioai 
Plu>, The Rent- Day; a Play; Time Works 
WuiiderK: II ''oniedy. Cakes and Ale; Story 
of a Feather; ChroiitcIcH of (’toveniook; 
Man Made of Mniu/: n Novel; St. Giles 
and SI Jtinies; Mrs Caudle's I'nrtuili IjCC- 
tures; Punch's Letters to his Non. 

Jesse, John neiieug«‘,tiiiHe writer; 1815-1874. 
George .Sidwyn and his Coniemporailes ; 
Memoirs of tht‘ Court of Englaml during 
the Reign of the Stuarts , Memoirs of the 
Court of Iznidoii. from tlie Revolution in 
1988 to the IVutii of George 11 ; Memoirs 
of the Pretchders and their Adherents; 
Memnlrs of the Life ami Rcigii of King 
George the Third, i<ondoir Its Celelirated 
Charartei'S and Keniurkalde Places; Poems. 

JesHop. Augustus, Ii ]>.. hist, and blog.. Ac.; 

1824 Arcady: foi Butter, tor Worse; 

The Coming of the Friars, and other 
Medinivnl Sketches, History of the Diocese 
of Norwich 

Jewell. John, D D.. Bp., theol ; 1522-1571. 
Apologia pio Ecciesia Anglicana; Ser- 
mons. 

Jewsbiiry, Geraldine K , novelist; 1812-1880. 
Zou. the History of 'J wo Lives; The Half- 
Sisters, Right oi Wrong 

Juiinsoii, Dr Sam , poet, essayist, and lexi- 
cog ; 1799 1784 Miiidoii; ii Poem; Irene: 
a 'I’l’agedy, The Vanity of Hurnuii Wishes; 
Tile Rarnlder, The Idler; Rasselos, Prince 
of Aliyssinia; Journey to the Western 
Islnnds of Scotland . Lives of the Eiigllsh 
Poets, A Dictionarv, witli a Urainniar and 
History of the Kngiisti Language. 

Jdkai, Maurice, Hungarian novelist and misc. 

writer; 1825 . The Magyar Nabob; The 

New Landlord; Black iHaroonds; The 
Modern Midas; God is One; Tlmar’s Two 
Worlds 

Jomirii. Henri, Baron. French military writer; 
1776-1809. ITaltd des Orandes Ofidratione 
Militaires; Histoire Critioue et Milltoire 
des Canipagnes de la fidvoiution; Vie Poli- 
tique et Militatre de Napoldon ; Prdcls dc 
I’Art de Guerre 

Me 
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Jones, Henry Arthw dramatist; 1851 . 

The Middleman; Toe Dancing Girl; The 
Masqueraders. 

Jones, Sir William, Orientalist; 1748-1794. 
Poeseos Asiaticie Ck>mmentarii Libri Sex; 
Institutes of Hindi Tmw: or, The Ordi- 
nances of Menu; Poems, Essays, Dis- 
courses. 

Jonson, Ben, dramatist; 1574-1687. Every 
Man in his Humour: a Commdie; Every 
Man out of his Humour: a Comicall Sutyre; 
Sejanus, his Pall : a Tragmdie ; Volpone, 
or, The Voxe : a Comcedie ; Epicoene. or. 
the Silent Woman : a Cotiioedie ; Catiline, 
his Conspiracy: a Tragwdie; The Alche- 
mist : a ComoBdie; Bartholomew Fair: a 
ConioBdie; Masques; Barriers; Entertain- 
ments; Poems. 

Jortin, John, D.D., misc. writer; 1698-1770. 
Lusus Poetici ; Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History; The Life of Erasmus; Travels, 
Philoloirical, Critical, and Miscellaneous; 
Sermons and Charges 

Josephus, Flavius, Jewish historian; 87-cir. 
100. The History of tiie Jewish War; The 
Antiquities of the Jews; Autobiography; 
two works against Apion. Traus.L‘£strange; 
Whistou. 

Jowett, Rev. Ben , thnni and Greek scholar; 
1817-1893 (Commentary on the Epistles 
of 8t. Paul to the Thessaloiiians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans; Herniuns; Essays; 
Translations of tlio Dialogues of Plato; 
The Politics of Aristotle; Thucydides. 

Julian (the apostate), lionian emperor; 381- 
863. Misopogon ; History of Gaul; Epistles; 
The Caesars. Trans. King. 

Juvenal (UeciiuuH Junius Juvenalis), K.oinan 
satirical poet; 42-128. Satires. Trans. 
Gifford; Evans, Dryduu; Wulfurd; Leeper. 


Kanies, Henry Home. Lord, philos.; 1608- 
1782. Essays on the Principles of Morality 
and Natural Kcligi«>n; Eleiiieiits of Criti- 
cism; Sketches of the History of Man. 

Kant, Initnanuel, German philosopher; 1724- 
1804. The Critique of Pure Reason; Tiie 
Critique of Proctlcul Keuson; Critique of 
the i'Wulty of Judgiiictit 

Karr. Jean Baptiste Alphonse, French 
novelist; 1808-1890. Voyage auiour de 
moil Jardin; (Euvres complhtes. 

Kavaiiogli, Julia, novelist; 1824'1877. Nath- 
alie; Rachel Gray; Ad6Iu; Queen Mali; 
Two Lilies; W onion of Chiistianlty; Womnii 
ill France during tin* Eighteenth Century; 
French Women of Letters ; Biographical 
Sketches; English Women of ].ietterH; A 
Bummer and winter in tiie Two Sicilies 

Kaye, Sir John W., hist.; 1824-1874. History 
of the War In Afghunistuii ; 'I'lie History 
of the Sepoy War in India; Lives of Indian 
OHlcors. 

Keats, John, poet ; 1705 1821. Endymiou ; 
Hyiterion ; Luiiiia; The Eve of St. Agnes ; 
Isabella; Ode to a Nightingale. 

Keble. John, poet; 1792-1866. The Christian 
Year ; Lyra Inuoceiitinni ; De Pueticn Vi 
Medica; The Life of Tlionioa Wilaou, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man; Sermons. 

Kelghtley, Thos., hist.. &c. ; 1789 - 1872. 
Outlines of History ; History of England ; 
History of the War of Greek Independ- 
ence ; Fairy Mythology ; The Mytliolo^ 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. 

Xeini, Theodor. German divine; 1825-1878 
Goschiciite Jesu von Noxara. 

Kelvin, Lord (Sir Win. Thoinsou), pliysicist 
and matlieiiiatician ; 1824 — Mathe- 
matical and Physical Papers (colleeted); 
Elementary Treatise on Natural Philo- 
sophy (with Prof. Talt). 

Kemble, Frances Anue.dramas. memoirs, Jtc.; 
1809-1893. Francis I.; lui Historical Drama; 
The Star of Seville : a Drama ; Notes upon 
some of Shakesponro's Plays ; Record of a 
Girlhooti: an Autobiography; Records of 
Later life; Poems. 

Kemble. JohuM.. A -Sax scholar; 1807-1857. 
The Saxons in England : a History of the 
English Common wealth until the Period 
of the Norman (.^inquest 

Ken. Thos., Bp^ iheol. and hymn writer; 
1637-1711. Edmund: an Epic Poem; 
Hyuiuothes, or, The Penitent: an Epic 


Poem; Anodynes, or. Alleviatioas of Pain; 
Hymns for Homing, Evening, and Mid- 
night; Prayers; Sermona 

Kent, James, LL.D., Amer. jurist; 1768-1847. 
Commentaries upon American Law. 

Kent, William Charles Mark, poet and 

loumalist; 1823 Aletheia, or, The 

Doom of Mythology : with other Poems ; 
Dreamland : with other Poems ; The Wit 
and Wisdom of Lord Lytton; The Humour 
and Pathos of Charles Dickens. 


ttber die Grundwahrhelten 
der Wissenschaft 


Erilof, or Kruilov, Ivan Andreevich, Russian 
fabulist and dramatist; 1768-1844. Fables. 

Kuenen, Abraham, Dutch theologian; 1828 
-1891. The Eeli^on of Israel; National 
Religion! and Universal Religious (Hibbert 
Lectures). 


Kepler, or Keppler, Johann, German astro- 
nomer; 1571-1630. Astronomia Nova; De 
Cumetis; Harmonico Mundi. 

Kierkegaard, Sbren Aaby, Danish novelist 
and litterateur; 1818-1855. Either— or; 

Stadia on Life's Way. 

King, Edward, Bp.. D.D., theol.; 1829 

Sermons; Address^. 

King, Henry, D D , poet; 1592-1669. Poems, 
Elegies, I'arudoxes, and Sonnets; Sermons. 

Kiiiglake, Alex. Wm , hist.; 1811 - 1891. 
Eothen: or. Traces of Travel; The In- 
vasion of tlie Crimea. 

Kingsley, Rev. Chas.. novelist and poet; 
1819-1875. The Saint's Tragedy ; Alton 
Locke, Tailor and Poet; Yeast, a Problem; 
Hypatia; Alexandria and her Schools; 
Westwai^ Uol; Glaucus; Two Years Ago; 
llereward the Last of the English; The 
Water Babies: a Fairy 1‘ale; Plays and 
Puritans, and other Historical Essays; 
Poems; Lectures and Essays; Sermons. 

Kingsley, Henry, novelist; 1830-1876. Re- 
collections of Geoffrey Hamlyn ; Kavens- 
hoe; Austin Elliot; The Hillyars and the 
Burtons : a Story of 'i'wu Families ; Fire- 
side Studies. 

Kinkel, Johann Gottfried, German poet and 
nusc. writer: 1815-1882 Otto der Schutr.: 
eine rhoiiiische Geschichte; Nimrod (a 
drama); Oedichte. 

Kipling. Kudyard, novelist and poet ; 

1864 . Departmental Ditties, and other 

Verses; Plain 'i'ales from the Hills; The 
Phantom 'Rickshaw and other Eerie 'i'ales; 
The Light tiint Failed ; Barrack Room 
Ballads and other Verses; Many Inven- 
tions; Jungle Book. 

Kirby, Rev. William, entomol : 1759-1850. 
An Introduction to Entomology (with 
William Spence); Mouogi*aphia Apum 
Anglia) ; History, Habits, and instincts of 
Animals; Sermons. 

Kitchen, George, Dean, historian and divine; 

1827 . History of France down to the 

liovulution; Life of Pius 11 

Kitto, John. D.D , theol.; 1804-1854. The 
Pictorial Bible ; Cyclopledla of Biblical 
Literature. 

Klopstock, J^YIediich Gottlieb, German poet; 
1724-lHOS. The Messiah; Odes. 

Knight, Chas., hist, and misc. writer; 1791- 
1873; Knowledge is Power; Life of Shake- 
speare; Popular History of England; Pass- 
ages of a Working life. 

Knight, Henry Gaily, poet and writer on 
architecture ; 1786-1846. Eastern Sketches, 
111 Verso; An Architectural Tour in Nor- 
mandy ; The Nontians in Sicily ; Tlie 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 

Knolles, Rich., hist; 1548-1610. Generali 
Historio of the Turkes. 

Knowles. Jas Sheridan, dramatist: 1784- 
1862. Virginias; William Tell; The Hunch- 
back; Tlie Love Chase. 


Kurtz, Johann Heinrich, Genuan theologian: 
1809-1890. Lehrbuch der Heiligen Ge- 
schichte ; Handbuuh der Kirchenge- 
schichte (Manual of Church History). 

Kyd, Tlios., dramatist; works 1594-1599. 
The First Part of leronimn ; The Spanish 
Tragedie; or, Hieronimo is Mad Againe. 


Labiche, Eugene Marin, French dramatist; 
1815-1888. Frisette; Le Chapeau de Paille 
d'ltolie; Le Prix Martin (with Q. V. E. An- 
gler); Th4&tre de Labiche. 

La Bniy&re, Jean de, French scholar and 
moralist; 1645-1696. Les Garaetdres de 
Thdophraste, traduits du grec, avec lea 
Caraetbres on les Moaurs de ce Sibcle; Dia- 
logues sur le Quidtisme. 

Lacretelle, Joan Charles Dominique de, 
French Mstorian; 1766-1855. Pi^cis hia- 
torique de la Rdvolution fran^aise: His- 
toire de France pendant le dix-huitibme 
Slbcle ; iHistoire de France pendant les 
Guerres de Religion. 

Lafontainc, J onn de, French poet and fabulist; 
1621-1695. Contes et Nouvelles en vers; 
Fables choises mises en vers; Amours de 
Psychd et de Cupidon. 

La Harpe, Jean Francois de. French drama- 
tist and critic; 1789-1803. Philoctbte; 
Coriolon; Lycde: on Cours de Lltterature. 

Laing, Malcolm, hist ; 1762-1818 History 
of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns 
to the Union of the Kingdoms. 

Lamartine, Alphonse Marie Louis de, French 
statesman, poet, and historian; 1796-1869. 
Harmonies podtiques et rcligieusos; His- 
toire lies Girondins; Histoiro de la Rdvolu- 
tion de 1848; Histoire do la Restauratlon. 

Lamb, Lady Caroline, novelist; 1785-1828. 
Glenarvou; Graham Hamilton; Ada Reis. 

Lamb, Chas., essayist and poet, 1775-1884. 
Pueius (with Coleridge and Lloyd); Tales 
from Sliokespeare (with his sister Mary); 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets; 
Kpsa.vs of Elia; Rosamund Gray: a Tale; 
Jolm W'oodvil: a Drama; Mr. H.: a Farce. 

Landon, Letitla E , poetess; 1802-1838. The 
IniprovisAtrice, and other Poems; The 
Venetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, a 
History of tlie Lyre, and otlier Poems: 
Francesca Carrara: a Novel; Romance and 
Reality ; a Novel ; Traits and Trials of 
Early Life. 

Landor, Walter Savage, poet and author: 
1775-1864. Gebir; Count Julian: a Tragedy; 
Pericles and Aspasia; Hellenics; Imagi- 
nary Conversations; The Feutameron. 

Landsdell, Rev. Henry, D.D , traveller and 

pliilaiithrupist; 1841 Througli Siberia; 

Russian Central Asia : including Kuldja, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. 

Lane, Ed. Wm , Arabic scholar; 1801-1876. 
Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modem Egyptians; Arabian Tales and 
Anecdotes ; Arabic - English Lexicon ; 
Translation of Thousand and One Nighta. 


Knox, John, refomier; 1505-1572. The First 
Blast of the Tniinpet against the Mons- 
trous Regiment of Women; Uistorie of 
the Reformation of Religion within the 
Realme of Scotland. 

Knox, Vlcesimus, D.D., essayist ; 1752-1821. 
Essays, Moral and Literary; Christian 
Philosophy. 

Kbmer, Karl Theodor, German poet and 
patriot; 1791-1818. Leier und Schwert 
(Lyre and Sword— a collection of patriotic 
songs). 

Kotzebue. August Friedrich Ferdinand von, 
German dramatist; 1761-1819. Menschen- 
bass und Reue (* The Stranger '); Der arme 
Pttei: Amiut und Edelsinn; Die Krenx- 
fahrer. 

Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich, German 


Lane-Poole, Stanley, Orientalist; 1854 . 

The Art of the Saracens in Egypt; The 
Moors in Spain; The Life of Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Lang, Andrew, misc. writer ; 1844 . 

Ballades in Blue China; Chistom and 
Myth; Myth, Ritual, and Religion: Letters 
to Dead Authors : Homer, and the Epic ; 
Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh; St. 
Andrews. 

Langhorae, Rev. John, poet; 1785-1779; 
Translation of Fltttarcn’s Lives (with 
William Langhorae); Poetical Works; 
Sermons. 

LaDgland,Wm.: 1SS27-1899L Piers Plowman. 

Lankester, Prof. Edwin Ray. biologist; 
1847 On Comparative Longevity in 
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IfAU and the Lower Animals; Degenera- 
tion: a Chapter in Darwinism; numerous 
memoirs and articles on zoology and 
biology. 

l4Uizi. Luigi. Italian philosopher and anti- 
qimry; 1782-1810. Saggiodi Lingua Etrusca 
e di altre antiche d’ltalia; Storia pittoiica 
d’ltalia. 


Laplace, Pierre Simon. Msniuis de. i<'rench 
matliematician and a8tn)nomer; 1740-1827. 
Exposition du Systeme du Monde; Mdcan- 
ique Cdleste. 

Lardner. Dr. Dionysius, scientific writer; 
1708-1859. The Cabinet CyclopiGdia; 
Handbook of ^'attiral Philosophy; Lec- 
tures. 


Latham, Robert Gordon, ethnol and philnl.; 
1812-1888. Treatise on the English 
Language ; Elements of English Grammar ; 
Natural History of the Varieties of Man; 
Man and his Migrtations ; Ethnologv of 
Europe; Ethnology of the Uritisli Islsuuls. 
Descriptive Ethnology; Outlines of Pliilo- 
logy. 

Latimer, Hugh. Bp., reformer; 1400-1566. 
Sermons. 


Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, novelist and mlsc.* 
writer; 1784-1848 Tim Wolf of Badennch: 
a Romance; l<egends and Tales of the 
Higlilaucls; The Morayshire Floods ; Scot- 
tish Rivers. 


Lavater. Johann Kaspar. Swiss poet and 
physiognomist; 1741-1801 Schweizer- 
lieder; Christliche Liedor; Aussicliteii in 
die Ewigkeit; Physionotnische Fragmcnte 
zur Befdrderuug der Menschenkenutiiiss 
and Mcnschenliebe. 


Law, William, divine; 1680 1761. A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life; Roniarks 
upou Maiidevillc's Fable of the 
Way to Divine Knowledge; Scrinuus; 
Lettera 


Lawrence. Geo. Alfred, novelist ; 1827 1870 
Guy Livingstone: or, Thorough; Sword and 
Gown; Buns Mercie: or, Kestrels and Fal- 
cons ; Breaking a Butterfly. 


sopherand philologist; 1646-1716. Bssai de 
Thdodiede sur la Bontd de Dieu. la Libertd 
de THomme et 1‘Origine du lual; Ihrincipes 
de la Natura et de la OWtoc; Moiiadolo^e; 
Nouveaux Essais sur I'Enteudement. 

Leighton. Robt., D.D., Abp., theol. ; 1611- 
1684 Commentary on the First Epistle of 
Bt. Peter ; Sermons ; Lectures. 

Leland, Clias. G., Amor, misc writer; 

1824 . The Breitmauu Ballads; Tlie 

English Gipsies and their Language ; The 
The Algonquin Legends of New England. 

Leland, John, antiq. ; 1606-1662. Commen- 
tarii deBcriptorihus Britauiiicls; De Rebus 
Britaunicis Collectanea; Itinerary 

Leland, John. D.D., theol ; 1691-1766. The 
Divine Authority of the Oid and New 
Testaments asserted ; A Defence of Chris- 
tianity; Discourses on Various Subjects. 

Ltdand, Tbos., D.D, Irish hist, A^c ; 1722- 
1786. Tile History of Philip, King of 
Macedoii ; History of Ireland from the 
Invasiim of Henry 11 

Lemon, M.'irk, dramatist, novelist, and 
hunuirist ; 1800 - 1870. The Mclmol for 
I'lgers ; The Serious Family ; The I^idies* 
('luh ; Wait for the End: a Novel; Loved 
at Last: a Novel; Prose and Verse 

Lennox, Charlotte, novelist. Ac.; 1720 1804. 
Poems ; the Feinalt* (Juixoto : or, The Ad- 
ventures (tf Arabella; Henrietta: a Nitvel; 
Bhakespear Hlustruted; Dramas. 

Leo|iardi. Giacomo, Italian poet and novelist; 
1708-1837. Cuuzoni; Versl; 0])erotte 
iiiorali. 

Le])Hiu8, Knrl Richard. Gorman F.gyptologist; 
1810-1884. lieiikmiiler hub Aegypten und 
Aetliiopiun; l>as iUlgenieiiio Llnguistisehe 
Alphabet 

Le Sage, Alain Renl^. French dramatist and 
m»vcli8t; ItMJh 1747 Le Dinhle bniteux; 
Les A ventures de Giiziiiiin d'Alfarache; 
Histoire de Gil Bias de Hantillone. 

Leslie, Joint, Bp, hist.; 162<i-1606 History 
of Scotland 


Layard, Sir Austen H,, trav. and archivol ; 
1817-1894. Nineveh and its Remains; The 
Monuments of Nineveh; Early Adventiirua 
in Persia, Susiana, and Baliytunia 


Leslie, tSir John, physicist; 17(J6-1832. Ele- 
iiieiits of Getmiotry ; PhU(»Muph.\ of Arlth- 
nieth* ; Tracts, Historical and Phllo- 
Kophieai. 


Lea, Henry Charles, American philosophical 
and ecclesiastical writer; 1H2.6 - — . Buper- 
■titioii and Force; An Historical Bketeli of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy in the (!lui»tmn 
Church; Studies in Church History: A 
History of the InquiHitioii of the Middle 
Ages ; Translations, and other Rhymes. 

Leake. Wm. Martin, topographer; 1777- 
1860. Researches in Greece; The Topo- 
graphy of Athens, 'j'oiir in Asia Minor; 
Travels in the Mon'a ; Travels in Northern 
Greece; Nuinisnuita Helleuica 

Lear, Edward, traveller and artist; 1813- 
18^. Rome and its Environs ; Illustrated 
Excursions in Italy, Journal in Greece 
and Albania; JuurnnI of a Landscape 
Painter in Calabria, Book of Nonsense 


Lecky, William E. H , philos and historian; 
1838—., History of the Rise and Infin- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe; 
History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Ghnrloinagne; Histor> of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Le Conte de Lisle. Charles Marie, French 
poet; 1818-1894. Pocmes antiques; Poesies 
nouvelles; Poemes barbares; Poemes tra- 
giques. 

Lee, Harriet, novelist: 1T66-I8ril. The Errors 
of Innocence : a Novel ; The Canterbury 
Tales (with Sophia Lee). 

Lee, Nath., dramatist; 1667-1691 The Rival 
Queens; or. The Death of Alexander the 
Great; Theodosius: or, The Force of Love; 
Mithridates, King of Pontiis; Lucius 
Junius Brutus. 


Lee, Sophia, novelist; 1750-1624. The 
Chapter of Accidents; The Canterbury 
Tales (with Harriet Lee) 


Bffge. Rev. James. D.D., LL D., divine and 
S&ologist; 1815-1397 Tl»e 
Chinese concerning God and Spirits ; Life 
and Teachings of Confucius; The Life and 
Works of Mencius : The Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry, In English Verse ; The Re- 
Ui^ons of China. 

Xeibnite, Gottfried Wilhelm, German philo- 


Lcssing, Gotthold Kphraiin, German drnnm- 
list, jHiet, and misc. writer; 1729 1781 
Minna von Bamhcdm; Draiimturgie, Emilia 
Gulotti; Nathan di-r Weise; Laokoon: oder 
iilier die Greiixeii dor .Malvroi und Poosiu 

L'F.Htraiige, .Sir Rtigcr, Joiinialist; 1616'1704. 
Tito Fables of ACsop, and otlier Eminent 
M>Ui(dogiHts . TnuiHlatioiiB ; A Brief His- 
tory of the Tunes 

Lever, c;imrlcii James, novelist; 1806-1872. 

1 onfcHsiuiiH of Hairy Loireqiier ; Charles 
0'.M!illcy, the Irish Dragoon; Jack Hinton: 
'I'oin Burke of Oiir'^ ; The Knight of 
Gwynne; Roland Caaliel 

Lewes, George Henry, jddlnsophlcal and 
iidscellnueoiiH writer; 18J7-1H7H The 
History of Philosophy from Thales to 
Coiiite (originally entitled Biogrupliieal 
History of Philosophv) ; Problems of Life 
and Mind; Life and Works of Goethe, 
'i'iic Spanish Drama ; Lope du Vega and 
Calderon; Physiology of (Joninion Life: 
Studies in Animal Ufc; Aristotle 

Lewes, Mrs • George Eliot ’ See F.UOT, O, 

Lewis, Sir Geo. Cornewall. hist ; 1806-1H63 
On the Influence of Authority in Matters 
X of Opinion; A Trentist' on the Methods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Piditlcs; An 
Enquiry into the Credibility of Early 
Roman History. The Origin and Formation 
of the Roniaiu-e Latigiiages. 

; Lewis, Malt Gregory, novelist; 1776-1818. 
I'he Monk : a Romance ; The Castle 
Spectre : a Itratria ; Alphonwi, K ing of 
Castile: a Tragedy ; Ri>tnantic Tales 

Leyden, John. ia»et .'ind Orientalist; 1775- 
1811. Hcottfsh Descriptive Poems, Scenes 
of Infancy ; descriptive of Tevintdale ; 
PoeuiH and Ballads; Malay Annals; Com- 
mentaries of Baber. 

Liddnn. Henry Parry, D.D , theol.; 1829-1890 
The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
(lirist (Bainptnn liectures); Life of Edward 
B Pusey, D D (commenced by Dr. Liddon); 
Sermons; Lectures. 

Lie, Jonas, Norwegian novelist; 1833 . 


The Pilot and hts Wife: A Prisoner for 
Life; Tlie Family at Gtlje; A Whirlpool; 
The Couiiuaiider's Daughters; Married Life. 

Liebig, Justus. Baron, German chemist; 
1808-1873. Chemistry in Its Application 
to Agricnlturo and Physiology; Animat 
Chemistry; Handliook of Organic Chemla- 
try. 

Lightfoot, John, D.D , divine ; 1002-1675. 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists; Har* 
mony, Chronicle, and Order of the Old 
Testament; Hora' Hebraicm ot TalmudicA; 
Seniioits. 

Lightfoot.Joscph Barber. D.D .B)) .1828-1889. 
St Paul's Epistle to the Galatians: a Re- 
viscid Text with Introduction, Notes, and 
Dissertation; 8t Paul's Epistle to tiie 
Philippiaus: a Revised I'ext, Ac. ; St Paul’s 
Epistle to the ('orinthiaiis: a Revised Text, 
lire ; The Ignatiaii Epistles. 

Lillo, Geo., drainiitist ; 1603 1739 George 
Barnwell ; Arden of Feverahiim ; Fatal 
Curiosity. 

Lindley, John, hotnnist ; 1799 1806. Intro- 
duction to Botany ; The Vugetnhle King- 
dom ; Tile Fossil Flora of <>reat Britain 
(with William Jliittuu). 

Lingard, Jidin, D.D.. hist.; 1771-1851. The 
Illstnry and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church : History of Kiiglaiid to 1688. 

Linton, Mrs. Eliz. I.yiin, novelist and essayist; 

1822 Gras]) Your Nettle; Sowing the 

Wind; Tim 'I'riie History of Josliua David- 
son. ('hristian ami romiiMinist; Patricia 
Kcniliiitl; Ourselves: Essays on Women; 
The Girl of the J'erloil, iiiul other Social 
Essays. 

Littr6. Maxiniilieii Pnitl fimflo, French phil- 
ologist; 18(11 1881 Dietioiinalro de la 
Langiio friui(;tiiHe, Ilistoirt* de la Langua 
frativaise; AiiuuHte Coinlo et la Plillosoplile 
Positive; MiVleeiuo et Atedecins 

LivingHtone. David, LL.D.tvnv ; 1813-1878. 
MihHionary Travels and Resenrehes In 
Hoiith Africa. Nnriiitiveof the Expedition 
to the Eiindiesi and its Tributaries; Last 
Jeiitiiuls. 

Livy (Titus Liviiis Patavinus). Roman hia- 
torian; ii.r. 69 A l>. 17 History of Rome. 
TraiiH Hpillan; Edmonds; Baker; ColliiiB; 
SlepiieiiHon. Cbiircli and Broilrildi. 

Llorcnte, Jiian Anloido, .Spanish eccleslaatio 
and liistorian: 1766-1823. llistoria critica 
(h> III InriuiHicion de Espafla; Rutrato poli- 
tico du los Papas. 

Lloyd, lit. ot., poet; 1788-1764. llie Actor: 
a I'oetical Epistle to Bonnell Thornton, 
£si|.; Plays, Poetical Works. 

Locko, Jfdin, philos. ; 1632-1704 An Essay 
concerning lliimun Understanding; Home 
Thoughts coiii'erning Education ; The 
Reasoiinbleness of Chrisliaiilty ; Dis- 
courses ; Essays , Letters. 

Locker Lainpson, Fred., pout; 1821-1895 
Loudon l4>ricH; Putcliwork 

Loekhnrl, Jidin Gibson, biog. and novelist ; 
1794 18.64. Peter's l.ett.erH to bis Kinsfolk; 
ViileriuH; aKoiiiaii Story; Adam Blair: a 
Story of Hcottisli Life; Reginiibl Dalton; a 
Story of Englisli UidverHlty Life ; Ancient 
Spiiiiisii Balliuih, lllstoi leal and lloTiiaiitlc; 
.Aleiiioirs of the Life of Sir tVnlter Seott. 

Lockyer, .Sir Jos Norman, nstroo.; 18.H6 

Eleiimntary liessons in Astroiiomy; Cnn- 
tritiutions to Solar IIivhicn; .Studies In 
Spectrum Analysis ; I'lic < ‘licnilstry of the 
Sun ; I'hu Movenieiits of tiic Earth 

Lodge, Tlios , dramatist ; 1666-1626. Rnsa- 
lynde : i>r, Kiipliiies' Gcdden Legado ; The 
Wounds f»f Civil War: lively set forth in 
the true Tragedies of Marins and Bcflla ; 
Phillis ; honoured with Piistorall Soniieta, 
Elegies, and Amorous Delights. 

Loftie. Rev William John, miscellaneous 
writer; 1839 — . A Century of Bibles: or. 
The Authorised Version Kill to 1711 ; A 
Plea for Art in the IIoiiim* ; A History of 
l/uidMi ; A Ride in Egypt, from SliKii to 
Luxor, lit 1879: An Essay of Searabs; Inigo 
Jones Aiid Wren: or. Tlie Rise and Decline 
of Mudurii Architecture In England. 

Logan, John, poet; 1748-1788. Poems; 
Runnameado: a Tragedy ; An Essay on the 
Manners and Goveniinenta of Asia; 
.Sermons. 

Longfellow, Hen. Wadsworth, Amer. poet; 
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LIST OF ENGLISH AND OTHER AUTHORS. 


1807-1882. Voices of the Night ; Ballads, 
and other Poems ; Evangeline : a Tale of 
Acadie; The Golden L^en«l ; The 8ong of 
Hiaaratha ; The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
IsA and other Poems; The Spanish Student: 
a Dramatic Poem ; Translatiou of Dante ; 
Outre-Mer : a Pilgnmage Beyond the Sea ; 
Hyperion: a Romance; Eavanagh: a Tale; 
The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

Longus, Greek poet; fl. circ. 4th cent. A.i>. 
Daphnis and Chloe; Pastorals. Trans. 
Smith. 

LOnnrot, Elias, Finnish philologist and folk- 
lorist; 1H02-1884 The Ealeviua: the Finn- 
ish National Epic. 

I«otxe, Rudolf Hermann, German philoso- 
pher; 1817-1881. Microcosmus; Ideas tft- 
wards tiie Natural History and History of 
Man; Ijogfc; Metaphysics; Ueiierden Beu- 
riff der Schhnhelt; Geschichto der .£sthetik 
in Deutschland. 

Loudon, John Claudius, botanist and horti- 
culturist; 1783-1848 Bncyclopndia of 
Gardening; Encyclonoidia of Agiicultiire ; 
Encyclopedia of Plants; Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britanniuum 

Lovelace, Ricliurd, poet ; 1618-1658. The 
Scholar : a Comedy ; The Soldier : a Tra- 
gedy (botli works lost); Lucaita : Epodos, 
Odes, Sonnets, Songs. Ac. 

Lover. Samuel, novelist, Ac. ; 1707-1868. 
Legends and Stories of Ireland; Songa and 
BaTluds; Rory O’More: a National Ro- 
mance; Handy Andy: an Irish Tale; 
Treasure Trove : a Romantic Irish Tale. 

Lowell. JiiinoH Russell. Anier. ])oet and 
critic ; 1810-lMUl. A Falile for Critics ; 
The Biglttw Papers; Conversations on 
some of the Old Poets; My Study Windows; 
Among My Books. 

Lowth, Rolit., D.IX, Bp., divine; 1710-1787. 
De Haura Poesi HelirsBoriini Prnlectinnes : 
Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews; Isaiali: a New Translation, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes, 
Oriticid, Philological, and Eiplanatory ; 
i^rmoiis ; Cliargcs 

Lubbock, Sir John, scientist ; 1884 . 

Prehistoric Times ; Tlie Origin of Civiliza- 
tion; Ants. Btms. and Wasps; On Uie 
Sensei, InitiiictH, mid Intelligence of Ani- 
mals; A Contribution to <iur Knowledge 
of Seedlings ; Tlie Pleasures of Life ; Lec- 
tures; Addressus. 

Lucan (Marcus Annioiis Lucaniii), Roman 
poet; 80-65 A.P. Phiirialia. Trans. Riley; 
Rowe; fkdlliiB 

Lucian, Greek satirist; 11. in the 2nd cent. 
A.b. Dialogues of tlie Dead; Dialogues of 
tlio Gods. 

Lucretius Gams, Titus, Roman piiilnsophlcal 
poet; B.C. 05-65 D« Reruni N uturA (( In the 
Nature of Things). Trans Creech; Watson; 
Good; Muiiru. 

Luther, Martin, German Protestant Re- 
former; 1488-1546 An deii cliristlichcn 
Adel deiitscher Nation (To tlie Clirlstian 
Noblea of the German Nation); Von der 
babyloiiischeii Uufarigenscliaft der Kirclie 
fpn the Babylonisli i^aptivltyof theChurcti); 
Von der Freilmit eiiies Christeiimeusohen 
(On the Freedom of a Christian Man); Tis- 
chreden: oder Colloquia (Table-talk); 
Briefo. Sendsohreibeu. und Bodenkeu 
(Letters, tile ); Oelstliclie Lieder (Spiritual 
^mgs). 

Lyall, Edna. See BAVLY. Al>A El.LKN. 

Lydgate, John, poet ; 1875-1460. Falls of 
Princes; Troy Book; The Story of Thebes; 
Tile Life of Our l^ady. 

lyell. Sir Ciiarles, geol. ; 1787-1876 Prln- 
eiples of Geology; Elements of Geology; 
Travels in North America, with Geological 
Observations; A Second Visit to tlie United 
States : Geological Evidences of the Anti- 
quity of Mru. 

Lyly, John, romance- writer, dramatiat, Ac.; 
1663-1000 Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit; 
Ettphues and his England ; Plays. 

lyndsay, Sir David. Scotch poet ; 1490-1607. 
The Dwme; The Complaint of the King’s 
Papyngo; Ane Satyre of the Tliree Estaitis; 
Tragedy of the Cardinal ; The Monorchie; 
The Historie of Sqiiyer Moldrum. 

Lyttelton, Oeo.. Lord, poet; 1709-1778. The 
Progress of Love : in Four Eclogues; To 


the Memory of a Lady (his Wife)^lately 
deceased : a Monody ; Poetical Works : 
Observations on the Conversion and 
Apostleahip of St. Paul ; Dialogues of the 
Dead. 

Lytton, Earl of, poet; 1881-1891. aytem- 
neati% and other Poems; The Wanderer; 
Orval, or. The Fool of Time; Luciie: a No- 
vel in Verse; Fables in Song ; After Para- 
dise : or, Legends of Exile; The Ring of 
Amasls: a Romance; Julian Fane: a 
Memoir ; The Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 

Lytton, Ed. Oeo. Bulwer-Lytton, Baron, 
novelist and poet; 180S-187S. Pelham: or, 
The Adventures of a Gentleman; 'J*he Dis- 
owned : Eugene Aram ; The Last Days of 
Pompeii ; Rionzi ; Earnest Maltravers ; 
Alice: or. The Mysteries; The Last of the 
Barons; The Caxtons; My Novel: or, Varie- 
ties of English Life; What Will He Do 
With It? ; Kenelm Chillingly: his Adven- 
tures and Opinions; Tlie Parisians: a No- 
vel: The New Timon: A Poetical Romance 
of London ; King Arthur: an Epic Poem ; 
St. Stephen's: a Poem; The Lady of Lyons: 
a Play; Richelieu, or. The Conspiracy: a 
Play: Money: a Comedy; England and the 
English; Athens: itsRise and Fall; Speeches, 
and other Political Writings. 


Mabillon, Jean, French Benedictine his- 
torian; 1682-1707. Acta Sanctorum Or- 
dinls S Bonedictl; Annales Ordinis S. 
Benedict!; De Re diplomatica. 

Mofsanlay, Thos. Babington, Lord, hist.; 
1800-1859. Lays of Ancient Rome; Ivry. 
and tlie Armada; Critical and Historical 
Essays contributed to tiie Edinburgh Hi- 
view. History of England from the Acces- 
sion of King James the Second; Speeches; 
Misuellaiieuus Writings. 

McCarthy, Justin, novelist, Ac. ; 1880 . My 

Enemy's Daughter; Dear Lady Disdain; 
The Comet of a Season ; Maid of Athens: 
Con Amore: or. Critical Chapters; The Right 
Honourable: A History of Our Own Times; 
A History of the Four Georges. 

M'Cosh, James, D.D.. LL.D.. nietaph.; 1811- 
1894. The Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment, Physical and Moral; The Intuitions 
of the Mind Inductively Investigated; The 
Scottish Philosophy: Biographical, Ex- 
pository, Critical; Sermons. 


M'Crie, Thos., D.D., eccles. hist.; 1772-1886. 
Tlie Life of John Knox; The Life of Andrew 
Melville: History of the 1*rogresB and Sup- 

S ressiuii of the Reformation in Italy in the 
ixteenth Century; History of the Pro- 

f press and Sunpremiou of the Reformation 
II Spain ill the Sixteenth Century. 


M'Culloch, John Ramsay, political econ.; 
1789-1864. The Principles of Political 
Economy ; A Dictionary, Practical, Theor- 
etical, and Historical, of Commerce, Ac. 


MacDonald, Geo., LL.D., novel, and poet; 
1824 . Within end Wltliout: a Drama- 

tic Poem; Hidden Life, and other Poems ; 
David Elginbrod; Alec Forlies of Howglen; 
Robert Falconer; Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
lM)urht>od; The Seaboard Parish; Malcolm; 
The Marquis of Lossie; Sir Gibbie; Un- 
spoken Sermons. 

MacFiUl, Frances E. OStnih Grand), novelist; 

lU . idealu : a Study from Life ; A 

Domestic Exiieriment ; The Heavenly 
Twins : a Novel ; Singularly Deluded : a 
Novel. 


Machiavelli. Niccnlbdi Bernardo del. Italian 
dramatist, historian, and politician: 1469- 
1627. Mandrogola: a Comedy; Florentine 
Histories: The Prince: On the Art of War. 


Mackay, Charles. LLD., poet and misc. 
writer : 1812-1889. 'Hie Salamandrine : a 
Poem; Town Lyrics, and other Poems; 
Memoirs of Extraoniinary Popular Delu- 
sions: Through the Long Day: or, MenioriidB 
of a Uterary Life during Half a Century. 

Mackenzie, Henry, novelist; 1746-1881. The 
Man of Feeling; The Man of the World; 
Poems; Dramas. 

Mackintosh. Sir James, phllos. and hist.; 
1766-1882. Vindiciie Gallicie; Discourse on 
the Study of the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions; Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Pliilosophv; History of the Revo- 
lution iu England in 1688; Speeches. 

Mtcklln. Charles, dramatist; 1690T-1797. 
Love k la Mode; Mon of the World. 


Maelagan, Alex., poet; 1811-1880. 

School Bhymei; Sketches from Ni 

and Other Poems ; Volunteer Songs ; Na- 
tional Songs and Ballads. 


Moclennan, John Ferguson. LL.D.. lawyer 
and anthropologist; 1827-1881. Frimiave 
Marriage: an Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Form of Capture in Marriage Oers- 
monies; The Patriarchal Theory. 


Macleod, Rev. Norman, D.D., divine and 
writer of stories, Ac.; 1812-1872. The Old 
Lieutenant and His Son; Reminiscencei of 
H Highland Parish; I1ie Starling; Peeps at 
the Far East; Sermons. 


Maephorson, Jas., poet; 1788-1796. Ossian. 


Mallei, Francesco Sciplone, Marchese di, 
Italian dramatist and antiquary; 1676-1765t 
Morope: Tragedia; Le Cerimonia: Comedia; 
Verona illustrata. 


Magitin, Wm., LL.D., misc. writer; 1794-1842. 
Homeric Ballads; Shakespeare Papers: 
Pictures, Grave and Gay; John Monesty, 
the Liverpool Merchant; Miscellanies; 
Prose and Verse. 


Mahaffy, John P., D D., Greek scholar and 

misc. writer ; 1839 . Twelve Lectures 

‘ on Primitive Civilization ; Social life in 
Greece: from Homer to Menander; A 
History of Classical Greek Llteraturei 
Greek Life and Thought, from the Age of 
Alexander to the Roman Conquest; A 
Sketch of the Life and Teaching of J^s- 
cartes ; The Greek World under Roman 
Sway ; Rambles and Studies in Greece. 

Mahony, Fr. (Father Prout). misc. writer; 
1804-1866. Reliqnes of Father Prout; The 
Works of Father Prout. 


Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, legal and 
political writer ; 1822-1888. Ancient Law; 
V'illage Communities in the East and 
West; Lectures on the Early Histon of 
Institutions ; Popular Government : Four 
Essays. 

Maistre, Xavier de, French misc. writer t 
1768-1862. Voyage autoiir de ma Chombre; 
Le Ldprenx de la Citd d’Aoste. 

Malcolm, Sir John, hist.; 1769-1888. Sketch 
of tile Sikhs; History of Persia: Sketches 
of Persia; Memoir of Central India; Poli- 
tical Hiatnry of India; The Life of Robert, 
Lord Clive; Miscellaneous Poems. 

Malebranche, Nieolas, French ecclesiostle 
and philosopher; 1688-1716. De la Be- 
cherene de la Vdritd; Traitd de la Morale; 
Conversations chr4tiennes. 

Malherbe, Francois de, French poet and 
misc. writer; 1666-1628. Instruction h son 
Fils; Bouquet de Fleurs de S4ii6que; Lea 
Larmes de Saint Pierre; Lettres indditee. 

Malleson, Colonel George Bruce. C.S.I., 
historian and biographer; 1825-1898. His- 
tory of the French in India; Final lYench 
Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas; 
History of the Indian Mutiny; History of 
Afghanistan ; 1'he Founders of the IndUn 
Empire ; The Decisive Battles of India. 

Mallet. David, poet; 1700-1766. Snrydice; 
a Tragedy; Miistapha: a Tragedy; Elvlrat 
a Tragedy; William and Margaret: a Bal- 
lad; The Excursion: a Poem; Ballads and 
Songs. 

Mallnck, William Hnirell, mlsceUaneous 

writer ; 1849 . The New Republic; He 

Life Worth Living?; Atheism, and tho 
Value of Life ; The Old Order Changes : a 
Novel; Poems. 

Malone, Edmund, autiq., Ac.; 1741-1812. 
Historical Account of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Stage; Variorum 
Edition of Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare; Exposure of the Ireland Forgeries. 

Malory. Sir Thos.; 1480? -14707 Morte 
D’ Arthur. 


Maltebrun, Konrad (Malthe Conrad BruuiOr 
Danish geographer; 1776-1826. Prdcis do 
la Gdographie universelle. 

Malthus. Rev. Th. R , poL eoon.; 1766-1884. 
Essay on the Principle of Population; 
Principles of Political Economy; The 
Nature and Progress of Bent ; Deflutiona 
in Political Economy. 

Mamiani della Bovere, Terenzio. Gountr 
Italian scholar and statesman; 1800-1886. 
Binnovamento della fllosofla antioa Itali- 
ana; La Beligione dell' AYsnir ; NfiTtlle^ 
Favole, e Narraiioni. 
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Man^de^e. Beroard de. poet; ierO-178S. 
^e Fable the Beei : or, Private Vlcet 
Publio Beneflte. 

Manning, Hen. Edw., Cardinal; 1808>1802 
P*.*y*4^ Church; The Grounds of 
PMth; ^e Temporal Mission of the Holy 
and Christendom ; Petri 
Prlvilegium ; The True Story of the Vati- 
can Council; The Eternal Priesthood; 
MisoeUanies; Lectures; Letters; Sermons; 
Chaigea 

Mansel, Henry Longueville, philosopher; 
1^ - 1871. Prolegomena Logica ; The 
Limits of Religious Thought (Hampton 
lectures); Metaphysics: or, The Philosophy 
of Consciousness. Phenomenal and Real ; 
The Gnostic Heresies of the First and 
Second Centuries. 


Mant, Rich., D.D., theol.; 1776-1848. Bio- 
graphical Notices of the jostles, Evan- 
gelists, and other Saints; History of the 
Church of Ireland : The British Months: 
a Poem in Twelve Parts; Poems; Sermons. 

Mantell, Gideon, geol. ; 1790-1862. The Geo- 
logy of the South-East of England; The 
Wonders of Geology. 

Manzoni, Alessandro, Italian dramatist, 
novelist, and poet; 1785-1878 II Conte 
di Carmagnula; Adelchi; I promessi Sposi 
(Tlie Betrothed); Storia Milanese del Secolo 
XVH. ; II Cinque Maggio. 


la Rdvolntlon de France de 1780 h 1700; 
Daniel Mania. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, biographer, poet. Ac.; 

1816 . The Life of His Royal Highueea 

the Prince Consort; Bon Qualtier Ballads, 

S dth W. E. Aytuun); Translation of 
orace in English Verse; Translatiuus 
from Catttllua Goethe, Heine, Dante. 

Martineau, Harriet, hist, and misc. writer ; 
1802-1876. Illustrations of Political Eco- 
noroy: Tweniy-fonr Tales; Illustrations of 
Taxation: Six Tales: Poor Law and Pan- 

¥ ers: Four Tates ; Deorbrook: a Novel; 

he Hour and the Man : a Novel ; Society 
in America; Retnmpectof Western Travel; 
History of England during tlie Thirty 
Vears* Peace; Eastern Life; Autobiography. 

Martineau. Rev. James. D.C.L., theol. and 

philos.; 1806 . Rationale of Religiona 

Inciuiry ; Endeavours after the ('liristiau 
Life ; Essays : Philosophical and Theolo- 
gical; Types of Etlilcail J’heory; A Study 
of Reli^on; its Scmrces and Contents; 
Hymns of Praise and l*rayer. 

Marvel], Andrew, poet, dre.; 1620-1678. The 
Rehearsal Traiis{Kised; An Account of tlie 
Growth t*f Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in England ; Poems on Affairs of 
State. 

Marx. Karl. German socialist; 1818-1888. 
Knpital 


Marcellinus, Ammianus, Roman historian; 
cir. 820-390. History of the Csraars. Trans. 
Yonge. 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlet do Chamhiaiu de. 
French playwright and novelist; 1688-1768. 
Le Jeu d’ Amour et du Hasurd (comedy); 
Marianne (novel); Pharaiuond (novel); 
Le Paysan parvenu (novel). 

Markham, Clements K , traveller; 1880 . 

Franklin's Footsteps : a Sketch of Green- 
land ; Cuzco: A Journey to the Ancient 
Capital of Peru, A History of the Abys- 
aiiiian Expedition; The Threshold of the 
Unknown Region; Famous Sailors of For- 
mer Times; A History of Peru. 

Marlowe, Christopher, dramat. ; 1664-1693. 
Tamburlalne the Great; The Troublesome 
Ruigne and Lamentable Denili of Edward 
the Second, King of England ; The Tragi- 
oal History of the Life and Death of Dr. 
John Faustus; The Famous Tragedy of the 
Ricli Jew of Malta; Hero and Lenuder. 


Marinoutel, Jean Francois, French historio- 
grapher and nilsc writer; 1728 1799 Bdll- 
aaire; Contes muraux; M^molrcs d'un PM'e 
pour servir h rinstruciion de ses Enfants. 

Marot, element, French poet; 1496-1644 
Author of songs, rondeaus, ballads, son- 
nets, epigrams, psalms, Ac. 

Marryat, Capt. Fred., novelist; 1792-1848. 
The Naval Gflicer: or, Frank Mildmay; 
The King's Own; Peter Simple; Jacob 
Faithful; Pacliauf Many Tales; Japhetiu 
Search of a Fatlier, .Midshipman Easy: The 
Phantom Ship; Mastennaii Ready; A Diary 
in America, with Keiiiarks on its Institu- 
tions; Code of Signals for the Merchant 
Service. 


Marsh, Herbert, D D , Bp., theol.; 17,67-1839. 
History of the Pohtics of Great Britain 
and France; A Course of Lectures, Con- 
taining a Descriptive and Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the Several Branches of 
Divinity ; Letters ; Charges. 

Marston, John, poet and dramatist ; 1670 . 
1634. The Metamorphosis of Pygmalion'aJ 
Image: and Certain Batyres; The Scourge of I 
Villalnle : Three Books of Satyres ; The 
Malcontent: a Tragi-Comedy ; The Dutch 
Courtezan : a Comedv ; Wonder of Women: 
or The Tragedie of Sophoiiisba; The Insa- 
tiate Countesse: a Tragedy. 

Marston. John Westland, dramatist and 
poet; 1820-1890 ITie Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter : a Tragedy ; Strathmore : a Tragic 
Play ; A HSrd'^Struggle : A in Her 
Own Right: a Novel : The Wlfcs Por- 
trait, and other Tales; Our Recent Actors. 

Marston, Philip Bourke, p^t; 1860 ^887. 
All In AU: Poems and Sonnets ; Wind- 
Voices ; Song-Tide : Poems and Lyncs of 
Love's Joy and Sorrow. 

Martial Marcus Valerius Martialis. Roman 
epigrammatist; a.p. 48-105. Epigrams. 

Uar tin , Bon Louis Henri. French historian; 
1810-1888. Hlitoire de France; Hiatofrede 


Mason, Wni., poet and divine; 1726-1797. 
Isis : a Motiulogue ; Odes on Memory, 
Independence. Melaiiciioly, and the Fate 
of I'yraiiiiy: Caraetacus; a Dramatic Poem; 
Tlie English Gimleii . a Poem in Four 
B(M)kB; Life of Gray. 

Maspero, Gaston C'amille Charles, French 

Egyptologist; iH4<( Etudes dgyp- 

tieiiiies; L’Arch^olugie (^gyptieiiue ; Ke- 
ciieil de Travaux relatifs h la Pliilulogie A 
I'Archdologie dgyptiennei et assyriennes; 
lliatolre ancieiiiie des Peuples de rOrient. 

Massey, Gerald, poet; 1828 . Ballad of 

Batie Christubef, with other Poems; Craig- 
crook (.'astie, and other Poems , A Tale of 
Eternity, and other Poems ; A Btiok of 
tile Kegintiiiigs ; The Secret Drama of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets 

Massinger, Philip, draniutist, 1683-1040 The 
Virgin Martyr, a Tragedy (with Tiionias 
Dekker); The Duke of Milan* a I'ra- 
geily. Tile I'nnatiirai Combat * a Tragedy ; 
Tiiu Fatal Dowry (with Nattianiel Field); 
The City Madam a Comedy ; A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts : a Comedy. 

Masson, David, critic and literary hist.; 1822 

. Essays, Hiograpliical and Critical, 

Chiefly on English Pouta. The Life of John 
Milton, Narrated in Connection witli ttie 
political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary His- 
tory of his Time; British Novelists and tiieir 
Styles; De Guiiicey; Carlyle Persoimliy 
and in his Writings. 

Mather, Cotton, Atner theol ; 100.S-1728. 
Mngiialia ('hristi Americana : or, The 
Ecclesiastical History of New England ; 
Memoralile Providences llelating to Witch- 
craft and Possessions , llie Wonders of 
Uie Invisible World. 

Maurice. Jii F. Denison, divine; 1805-1872 
The Kiiigdoiii of Christ; Theological Es- 
says; The Word Ktcniai and the Punish- 
ment of the Wicked , Lectures on the 
Ecclesiastical History tiie First and 
Second Centuries. Moral and Metapiiysical 
Philosophy , The ^ligious of tiic World, 
and their RelatKiii to Christianity (Boyle 
D'ctures). Social Morality. I’wenty-one 
Lectures delivered in the Univemity of 
Cambridge; Sermons; Lectures; Addresses. 

May, Thos.. poet and hist.; 1594-1060. The 
Tragedy of Antigone, the Theban Princess; 
The Tragedy of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt; 
The Reign of King Henry the Second: an 
Historic Poem; The Victorious Reign of 
King Edward the Third; an Histeric Poem; 
A Breviary of the History of the Parlia- 
ment of England; History of the liong Par- 
liament; 1'ranslation of Lucan’s Pharsalia. 

May, .^ir Thos Erskine (L>rd Famborough), 
hist.; 1816-1886 A Practical Treatise on 
the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and 
Usage of Parliament; The Constitutional 
History of England aince the Accesaion of 
George the Third ; Democracy in Europe : 
a History. 

Mayhew, Henry, dnnuitist^ Ac.; 1812-1886. 


The Wandering Minstrel: « Faroe (with 
A Beoket) ; Mont Blanc : a Comedy (with 
Athol Meyhew) ; Greatoat Plague of Life 
(with Atti^tus 8. Mayhew) ; London La- 
bour and London Poor; German Life and 
Manners aa seen in Saxony. 

May lie, John, Seottlsli poet; 1769-1886. Hal- 
lowe’en; Glasgow: a Descriptive Poem in 
Scottish Verse ; The Siller Gun : a Poem; 
Ellen of Kirkconnel Lea; Logan Braee. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, Italian patriot and writer; 
1806-1872. Opuscoli politioi; Lettere; 
Scrltti, editi ed iuedlti. 

Melville, Geo. Jno. Whyte, nov.; 1821-1878. 
Digby Grand : an Autobiography ; Kate 
Coventry : an Autobiography ; Market 
Harborougii; The Gladiators: a Tale of 
Rome and Judea; Sarchedon: a Legend of 
tile Great Queen ; Hatanella : a Story of 
Punchestowu; Katerfelto : a Story of Ex- 
moor; Black but ('omely : or. The Adven- 
tures of Jane Lee; The True Cross: a 
Legend of the Church: a Poem; Songaand 
Verses 

Menzol, Wolfgang. German historian and 
misc writer: 1798-1878. Geschiohte der 
Deutschen; Oescliichte Euroims; Die 
deiitaidie Diehtuiig von tier ttltesten bis 
auf die ueueste Zeit ; Allgonieiue Weltge- 
seliichte. 

Meredith. George, novelist; 1828 The 

Shaving of Shngpnt: an Araldan Entertain- 
incnt .TheDnleuI of Richard Feverel; Evan 
Harrington ; Adventiirua of Harry Kloh- 
niond; Heauchantp's Career; The Egoist: 
a Comeily in Narrative; Diiina of the 
Crossways; One of our Conquerors; Lord 
Ormout and his Aminta; Poems and 
Lyrics of tiic Joy of Earth; Ballads and 
Poems of Ti*agic Life. 

Merim^e, ITosper, French novelist, historian, 
and nilac. writer; 1808 1870. ('iirnien. 
Coloinba, Lii Chanibro Bleue, Lokls, La 
Venus d'lile. all 'Talcs; Les faux D6m6- 
trins; fitiiiles sur THistoire Honialne; 
M6iangos Historiqiies et Lltt5ruties; Let- 
ties A uuc Inconuue. 

Merivale, ('has., D.D.. hist.; 1808-1803. His- 
tory of the Koiiiaiis under the Empire ; A 
General History of Koine; ’J‘he (U>ii version 
of the Roman Empire (Boyle Lectures); 
The ('oiiver»<‘on of the Nortlierii Nations; 
Translation of llonior't Iliad; Hernions. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand, Swiss novelist and 

B iet; 1H26 . JUrgJeiiatsch; Derllellige; 

ie Hoch/.uii di - Vonchs; Hutteiis lotzte 
Tagu, Die Leiden eines Kiialien; Novellen; 
Baliadun; Gediclite 

Michaelis, Jotiunn David, German biblical 
scholar; 1717 1701. Kinleitiiiig in die gbtt- 
lichoii .Hchrtfteii des iieiien Bundea; 
Mosiiiscltes Iteciit; LelioiiBhesc.hreibung. 

Micliel. Francisfine, Kreiieii sciiolnr and anti- 
quary; 1809 1887. Uistoire des Races mnu- 
(lites du la France et de I’Espagne; Les 
Ecossais eii France — Les Francois an 
Ecossu 

Michelet. .7ules. Froticli historian; 1798- 
1874 Mi^inoirus de Luther; Des Jdsuites 
(wltii Edgar Qiiinet); Du Prdtre, de la 
Furnniu, de la Faniillu ; l.<e Peuple ; Hia- 
toiru de la Rdvolutioii francaise ; Histoire 
dc France. 

Micfciewirz, Adam, Polish poet and patriot; 
1798 1866. Dziadv; Konrad Walleurod; 
Grazyiia; Pan Tailensz 

Mickle, Wm Julius, poet ; 1784 1788 The 
Concubine; a Poem; Alinada Hill; an 
Epistle frrini JJsbon. The Lusiad, or. The 
Discovery of India: from the I'ortu^ese 
of Camoens. 

Middleton. Conyers, D.D., hiog, and theol. ; 
1683-1760. History of the Life of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Misi’ellaiieous Works. 

Middleton, Thos., dramatist 1670-1627. A 
Mad World. My Masters; The Witch: a 
Tragi-f'oiiicdy ; The Roaring Girl (with 
Dekker) ; The Witeh; 1'he Mayor of Qnin- 
Iwrough ; The Old Law. 

Mignet, Francois Auguste Alexis, French 
historian, 1790-1884. Histoire de la BAvoltl- 
tioii francalse. 

Mill, James, hist and philos.; 1778- 1886. The 
History of British India; FJements of 
Political Ecfmomy ; Analyais of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Hind; Essays. 

Mill, John Htuart, writer in logic and poL 
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economy; 1806-1878. A Bystem of Logic, 
Ratiociimtlve and Inductive; Principles 
of Political Economy; Examination ox Sir 
W. Hamilton's Philosophy; On Liberty; 
Dissertations and Discussions; Utilitarian- 
ism; Thu Subjection of Women; Auto- 
biography. 

Miller, Hugh, geol.; 1602-1866. Beenes and 
Legends in the North of Scotland ; The 
Old Bed Sandstone; Footprints of the 
Creator; My Schools and Schoolmasters; 
The Testimony of the Rocks. 

Miller, Joaquin (Clnclnnatus Hiner Miller), 

Amur, poet: 1842 . Sungs of the Sierras; 

Songs of the Siinlauds; Songs of Italy; 
First Faiiriies in the Sierras : a Tale ; Tlie 
One Fair Woman: a Tale : The Danites : a 
Play. 

Milnian, Henry Hart, D.D., poet and hist ; 
1701-1866 Faaio: a Tragedy; Samor, Lord 
of the Bright City : nn Heroic Poem ; 'i'he 
Fall of Jerusalem: a Dramatic Poem; Bel- 
shazzar : a Classical Drama ; The Martyr 
of Antioch: a Dramatic Poem; The History 
of the Jews; The History of Latin Christi- 
anity. 

Milne-Kd wards. Henri. French naturalist; 
1800-1865. Cours dldmeutaire dr Zuolugie; 
Legons sur la Physiolngie et rAiiatouiie 
Cotnparde de rHomnie ot <los Animaux. 

Mi]tr>u. John, poet; 1008-1074. L' Allegro; 
11 Penseroso ; Lycidus ; a Mon<tUy; Conius: 
a Masque; Humsuii Agonlsies: a Sacred 
Drariia; Paradise Lost; Paradise Rf^galtiod; 
Of Uefurmatioii toucliing Ciiurch Discipline 
in England; AreopagiUca : a Speech for 
the Lllturty of Utilicunsod Printing; His- 
tory of Britain. 

Mlnto, Wlllinni. logician and iniscel. writer; 
1845 - 1603 Manual of Etigliah J*r<mu Litera- 
ture ; ('haractcristicB of English Poets; 
Def<ie; The Crack <if Doom: a Novel; 
The Mediation of Ualph llardelot: a 
Novel 

Mltford, Mary Russell ; 1760-1855 Our Vil- 
lage; Recollections of a Literary Life: or, 
Books, Places, and People, 

Mltford, Wm.. historian: 1744-1827. The 
History of Greece from the Euriiest Au- 
counts to the Death of Philip, King of 
Maced on. 

Mivart, Ht. George, naturalist; 1827 . On 

tile Genesis of HiJee.ie8; Contemporary Evo- 
lution; Lessons from Nature, as Manifested 
in Mind and Matter; NatuiH) and 'I'iiought : 
an Introduction to a Natural Philosopiiy. 

Moir, David M. (DuUu), poet; 17U8-1851. 
Domestic Verses ; 'I’he Autohiograpliy of 
Matisie Waugli; Sketches of tim Poetic 
Literature of the Past Half Century. 

Mo1i6re (Jean Baptiste Pu(|uelin). Fnmuh 
dramatist; 1622-1073. L'ficole des Maris; 
]/EcoIe des Femmes ; Misanthrope; 
Le M<5d«cin MalgrO lui; Tartuffe; In; Bour- 
geois Geiitilhoniiiie; Lea Feinnies SuvaiiU^s; 
Amphitryon; Les Fourlieries de Scapiu; 
L'Avure; Le Malade Imaginaire 

Mommsen, Theodor, Guriiinn historian; 

1817 . ROmiselie Goschichte (History 

of Rome); llOmistihes Stantareeht. 

Montagu, Charles. See Halifax. 

Montagu, Lady Mary W.. letter writer; 1680- 
1762. Letters; Town Eclogues (Court 
I'oems). 

Montaigne, Michel Eyqucm de, French 
essayist; 1533-1582. Les Kssais de Messire 
Miihel, Seigneur de Montaigne. Trnus. 
Florio; Cotton. 

Montaleiubert, Charles Forltes Rend de, 
French historical and ecclesiastical writer: 
1810-1870. Htatoire de Salute Elisabeth de 
llongrie ; Les Moines d'Oeoideut (The 
Monks of the West). 

MunteH(|uieu, Charles de Socondat, Baron do 
la Br^de et de. French ])hilosopher and 
nollticJau; 1089-1756 Lettres Penanea; 
C4>nsid4ratlous sur les Causes de la grandeur 
des Itomains et do leur Ddcadeuce; De 
I'Esprit des Lois. 

Montgomerie, Alex , Scot, poet; d. ab. 1606. 
The Cherrie and the Blae ; The Flytlng 
betwixt Montgomerie and Poiwart; Psalms; 
Odes; SonneU; Epitaphs. 

Montgomery. James, poet; 1771-1864. Tlie 
West Indies, and other Poems; The World 
Before the Flood: a Poem; Greenland, and 


other Poems; The Pelican Island, and 
other Poems; Bongs of Zion; Hymns; 
Lectures on Poetry and General Literature. 

Montgomery, Bev. Robt., poet; 1807-1855. 
The Omnipresence of the Deity; Satan: a 
Poem; The Messiah: a Poem. 

Montholon, Charles Tristan de, French 
soldier and diplomatist; 1782-1868. M4. 
moires pour servir k I'Histoire de France, 
sous Napol4on. Merits k Sainte-Hdlbne tons 
sa dictoe; RCciis de la Captivitd de 
Napoleon k Hainte-H61bne. 

Moore. Edward, dramatist; 1712-1767. Fables 
for the Female Sex; The Foundling: a 
Comedy; The Gamester: a I'ragedy; Poems, 
Fables, and Plays. 

Mmire, Dr. John, novelist, Ac. ; 1730-1802. 
Zeluco: a Novel; A View id Bocietv and 
Manners in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many ; A View of Society and Manners in 
Italy. 

Moore, Thos., poet ; 1770-1852. Poems of 
the Late Thomas Little ; Irish Melodies ; 
The Twopenny Post Bag; The Fudge Family 
in Paris : Lallali Rimkh; The Loves of the 
Angels; Sacred Songs; Tlie Epicurean; 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion ; Life of Sheridan ; Life of lx>rd 
Byron ; Translation of Anacreon. 

More, Hannah, moralist; 1745-1833. Sacred 
Dramas ; Slavery : a }*oem ; Strictures on 
tho Modern System of Feniulo Education ; 
Guilebsiii Searciiofa Wife: Practical Piety: 
or, The Infiuence of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Life and Manners. 

More, Henry, D D.. divine and philosopher, 
1614-1687 Divine Dialogues , Psyebozoia 
Platouiua : or a Platoiiicall Bong of tho 
Soul, consisting of Foure Severull Poems. 

More, Sir Thomas ; 1480-15:15. Utopia. 

Morgan, Lady, novelist, Ac ; 1786-1859. The 
Wild Irish Girl ; Florence Macarthy : an 
Irish Tale ; The O’Brieus and the 
O'Fluliertya ; Al>senteeiBm ; Woman and 
her Master: Passages from My Autobio- 
graphy; Poems. 

Moiier, James, novelist; 1780-1840. The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan; 
Zolirab, the Hostage ; The Mirzii : a Ro- 
mantic, A Journey through Persia, Ar- 
menia, and Asia Minor tc» Constantinople. 

Murley. Henry. LL.D., English lit hist. .1822- 
1804. The Life of Bernard Palissy of Saiiites; 
Life of Jerome Cardan ; Memturs of Bar- 
tholomew Fair; A First Sketch of English 
Llt(*ruturu ; A Lilirary of English Litera- 
ture; English Literature in tlio Reign of 
Victoria ; English Writers (left incom- 
plete); Sunrise in Italy, ami other Poems. 

Morley, Jt>l»n. critic and essayist; 1838 

Edmund Burke: an Historical Study; 
Voltaire; Kousseau; Diderot ami the £u- 
cyclopu’dists ; Life of Richard Cobdeii; 
Critical MisGcllauies. 

Morris. Sir Lewis, jmet ; 1884 . Songs of 

Two Worlds; The Kpie of Hades; Owen: a 
Drama ; The (hie of Life ; Sungs Unsung ; 
Songs of Britain. 

Morris, Rev. Richard, LL.D, philologist; 
1838-1884. Specimens of Early English ; 
Historical Outlines of English Aciddeiice; 
EiUtions of EMly English Works and 
PAH Works. 

Morris. William, poet; 1834-1896. The Life 
and Death of Jason; The Earthly Paradise: 
a Poem; Hoi^sand Fears for Art; A Vision 
of Saints : Tho .JEneids of Virgil done into 
English Verse. 

Morton, Tliomas, dramatist; 1764-1838. 
Columbus : an Historical Play ; The Way 
to Get Married; A Cure for the Heart Ache; 
a Comedv : SMfsl the Ploiigii : a Comedy : 
Sclnml of Reform : or. How to Rule a Hus- 
band; A Ridand for an Oliver; a Farce. 

Moschiis, Greek pastoral poet; il('. 2nd nr 
Srd cent. Idylla Trans. Fawkes; Banks; 
Lang 

Mosheira, Johann Lorenz von, German 
ecclesifstii'al historian; 1694-1755. Insti- 
tntiones Historlie Ecclesiastic*, well 
known in traus. as Moaheim’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hlstor)’ 

Motherwell, William, poet: 1797-1886. 
Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modem; Poems. 
Naxrative and Lyrical. 

Motley. John Lothrop. Amer. hist ; 1814-1877. 


History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic; 
History of the United Netherlands from 
the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve Years' Truce. 1600. 

Moultrie. Rev. John. poet; 1709-1874. Mp 
Brother’s Grave, andotlier Poems; Altan, 
Hearths, and Graves; Poems; Sermons. 

Mudie, Robert, mlsc. writer; 1777-1842. The 
Feathered Tribes of the British Islands ; 
The Seasons; The British Naturalist. 

Muir, John, Orientalist; 1810-1882. Original 
Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and Historir 
of the. People of India. 

Muir, Sir W., Orientalist; 1819 . The Life 

of Mahomet and History of Islam, to the 
Era of tho Hegira ; Annals of the Early 
Caliphate ; Mahomet and Islam : a Sketch 
of the Prophet’s Life from Original Sources, 
and a Brief Outline of his Religion. 

MUller, Fred. Max. philol. ; 1823 . A 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature; 
Lectures on the Science of Language; Chips 
from a Gemiaii Workshop ; Introduction 
to the Sciencse of Religion; Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion (Hibbert 
Lectures); Natural Religion (Gifford Lec- 
tures) ; Biographical Essays ; The Science 
of Thought;' Biographies of Words and the 
Home of the Aryans; Translations, in Sacred 
Books of the East. 

MUller, Johannes von, German historian; 
1752-1809 Allgemeinc Geschichte ; Die 
Geschichte der Schwelzorischer Eidgenos- 
senschaft. 

Muller, Karl Otfried; German classical 
archteologist ; 1797-1840. Gescliichte Hel- 
lenlseher Stttmine und Stkdte; The Dori- 
ans; History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece. 

Mulock, Dinah. See Craik. 

Muiiday, Anthony, poet; 1663-1638. Banquet 
of Daintie Conceits; MiiTor of Mutabilitie. 

Miiratori, Ludovico Antonio. Italian anti- 
quary and liisturian ; 1672-1750. Antiqui- 
tates Italica) Medii ^Evi; Annali d’ltalia. 

Murchison, Sir lUalerick I, geol.; 1792-1871- 
Thc Silurian System ; The Geology of Russia 
in Europe and the Ural Moiintaius. 

Mure, Wm., scholar; 1799-1860. A Critical 
Account of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece. 

Murger, Henri, French novelist and poet; 
1822-1861. Via dolorosa; Sckiies de la Vie 
de BohOme; Sebnes de Campagne: Le 
Sorinent d'llorace: Com^die; Les Nuits 
d’Hiver (poems). 

Mundiy, Arthur, dramatist, &v. ; 1780-1806. 
The Upholsterer: a Farce; The Orphan of 
Cliiiin: a Tragedy; The Grecian Daughter: 
u Tragedy; All in the Wrong: a Comedy; 
The Way to Keep Him; a Comedy; The 
Life of David Garrick; Trauslatious of 
Tacitus and Sallust. 

Murray, David Christie, novelist; 1847——. 
A Llfr's Atonement; John Vale’s Guardian; 
Aunt Rachel; A l>angerous Catsimw; First 
J*orson Singular; Rainbow Gold; The Way 
of the World ; The Weaker Vessel ; Wild 
Darrie. 

Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de, French 
poet, dramatist, and novelist; 1810-1867. 
Contes il’Espagne et d’ltalie; Confession 
d’un Enfant du Sikcle; Podsies conmlktes; 
Comedies et I^roverbes; Nouvelles; (Joules. 


Nabbes, Thomas, dramatist; d. 1645. Mi- 
crocoBiuus: a Moral Masque; Hannibal 
and Scipio ; a Tragedy ; Coveut Garden : a 
(Jomedy; The Unfortunate Mother: a 
Tragedy. 

Naimo, Caroline Oliphant, Baroness, poetess; 
1766-1845. Lays from Stratheam. 

Napier, Sir Wm. F. P., hist. ; 1786-1860. 
History of the War in the Peninsula and 
the South of France; The Conquest of 
Scinde. 

Nash, Thomas, dramatist and satirical writer: 
1668-1600. Summer's Last Will and Testa- 
ment: a Comedy : The Tmgedie of Dida 
(with Marlowe); The Terrors of the Night; 
or. A Discourse of Apparitions; Christ’s 
Tears over Jerusalem; Anatomie of Absor- 
ditie; Pierce Penilesae; Lenten Stuffe. 

Neale, John Mason, D.D., hymn-writer and 
theol. ; 1818>18e6. History of the Holy 
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Kiateni ^orch; Hedinval Preacher*; 
B^onLIturglologyandCharchHistoiy; 
Medwvu Hymns and Sequenoes ; Hymns 
of the Eastern Church; I^ns for the 
Sick; Hymns for ChUdrw. 


NoTalis (Friedrich Ton Hardenberg), German 
poet and philosopher; 17^-lgOl. Hein- 
rich von Ofterdiugeu; Geistliche Lieder; 
Collected Writings. 


Keander, Johann August Wilhelm, Geman 
theologian and historian; 1780-1850. Alige- 
meine Geschichte der Chnstlichen Re- 
ligion and Kirche; Das Leben Jesu; Christ- 
Uche Dogmengeschichte. 


Nelson, Robert, relig. writer; 1656-1716. A 
Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of 
the Church of England ; The Life of Dr. 
George Bull, Bishop of St. David s. 


Kepos, Cornelius, Roman historian; 11. B.o. 
lot cent. Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Nerval, Gdrard do, French poet and misc. 
writer; 1808-1855. Aurdlie, ou le Revo ct 
la Vie; Contes ot Fac^tios; La Boh6nie 
Galante; (Euvres Completes. 


(Ehlenschiager, Adam Gottlob, Danish poet; 
1779-1850. Vaulunders Saga; Aladdin, a 
Drama; Tragedies; Autobii^niphy, Ac. 

O'Keefe. John, dramatist; 1747-1833. Tony 
Lumpkin in Town; An Agreeable Surprise; 
Wild Oats; Love in a Camp; Recollections 
ol ins Life. 

Oken, or Okenfuia, Lorenz, German natura- 
list and philosopher; 1779-1851. Allue- 
meine Natiirgeschiehte; Lehrbuch iTer 
Naturphilosophie; Lehrbuch der Natur- 
gcschichte. 

OUlys, Wm.. oiitiq. and blog.; 1687-1701. 
The British Librarian; A Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 


Newcastle, Duchess of. poetess. Ac. ; 1624- 
1678. Philosophical Fancies; Philosoidiical 
and Physical Opinions; Lifo of William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle; I'lnyes; 
Letters and Poems; Autobiography. 
Newman, Prof. Fr. Wm., hist , theol., lin- 
guistics, pol. eenn. , Ac. ; 1805-1807 llistory 
of the Hebrew Mouarcliy; IMinses of Faith; 
The Soul : her Sorrows and Aspirations . 
Lectures on Political Economy ; Transla- 
tions of Homer’s Iliad and the Odes of 
Horace. 

Neivman. John Henry, Oanlinal, theol , poet. 
Ac. ; 1801- 1860. Poems in Lyra Apostolica ; 
The Dream of Geroiitlns; Apologia pro 
Vitd Sud; A History of iny Ruligioiis 
Opinions; An Essay uii the Development 
or Christian Doctrine; Sermons; Lectures; 
Discourses. 


Newton. Sir Isaac, mathemat and theol.; 
1642-1727. De Motu Corporum; Pliiloso- 

S biffi Naturalis Principia Matheuiatica ; 

ptics; Optical Lectures; Fluxions; The 
chronology of Ancient K ingdoms Amoiided. 

Newton, Rev. J<ihn, divine; 1725-1807. OmI 
cron Letters ; Oardiplionia ; OIney Hymns 
(witli William Cowper) 

Nichol, John, poet and critic; 18.S3-lK0t 
Hannibal: an Historical Drama; Tlie 
Death of Thcmistocles, and other Poems ; 
Fragments of Criticism ; American Litera- 
ture: an Historical Sketch. 


Nichol, John IMngle, astron ; 1804-1859 
Views of the Arcliitccturc of the Heavens; 
Contoinplatioiis on the Solar System ; A 
Cycloptedia of tlie Physical Sciences. 

Nicholson, Henry Allcyiie, M D., Ph.D , na- 
turalist and paljeoiitologist; 1844 . A 

Manual of Palwontology ; Report on tlie 
Paleontology of tlie Province of Ontario , 
The Ancient Llfe-Uistory of the Earth ; 
Natural History : its Rise and Progress in 
Britiun. 


Nicoll, Rfibert, poet; 1814-1837. Poems and 
Lyrics 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg. tJeriimn historian 
and arclwologist ; l776-is;il Histoiyof 
Romo; J.aJCturoH on tlie History of Rome. 


Noailles. Paul. Mnr«iuisde, Fieiirli historian; 
1802-1886. Histon e dc Aladaine de Maiu- 
teuon. 

Nodler, Charles, Fnmcli misc writer. 1783- 
1844. Souvenirs de Jeiiuesse; Le ilemicr 
Banquet des Giroudins; Stories, Faiiy 
Tales, Ac 

Noel, Hon. Roden Berktdcy Wriothesley, 
poet and essayist; 1834 1894. Behind the 
Veil, and other Poems, A Little CTillds 
Monument; A Modem Faust, and other 
Poems; Essays upon Poetry and Pouts. 


Norris. John, divine and poet; 1657-1711 
A Collection of Miscellanies; An Essay 
towards the Tbe<»ry of the Ideal or Lii- 
intelligible Wc»rld, Discourses. 


Vorris, Win. Edw.. novelist; , 

Mademoiselle de Menwe; A Deplorable 
Affair; The Conutess Radna; Matthew 
Austin ; A Bachelor's Blunder. 

North. Hon. Roger, biog , Ac. ; 1660-1788. 
Lives of the Norths; Autobiography. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., novelist and poet ; 1808- 
1877 Tlie Undying One, and other Poems; 
The Child of the Islands: I Jhe ' 

Lady of La Oaraye : Stuart j 

Stoiy of Modem Times ; loet and Saved ; I 
Old Sir 1 
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Ulipluint, Mrs. Margt-. novelist; 1828-1897. 
Mrs Margaret Maitland; Adam Gnome; 
Katie Stewart ; Ttie Quiet Heart; Ziiidee; 
Chronicles of Cariingfortl ; Ac.; The Life 
of Edward Irving; Historical Sketches of 
the Ueigii of George II ; The Makein of 
Venice; The Makers of Florence; Literary 
Iii.story of England, 1790 lS2f> ; Royal 
Edinburgh; Life of Laurence Gliptiant. 

Ulllvicr, Olivier Emile. Frencii lawyer and 

statesman; 1825 . L'figlise ot Tfitat 

uu Coneile dit Vatican; Nitiiveau Mniuiel 
do Droit ccck^siostiquc frangiiis 

Olshausen, Hennann. German theologian; 
1796-1839. Hihlifkdie Com mental' hbur 
silmtliche Schrifteu des Neiien Testa- 
ments. 

Oosterzee, Jan Jacob van, Diiteli theoiogiiui; 
1817-1882 LIf'* of Jesus ; Theology »»f the 
New 1'eHtnmeiit ; ChriMtlaii iiogmatles ; 
Practical ’I'heidogy; Moses 

Opio, Mrs. Amelia, novelist; 1769-1853. Fatlier 
and Daughter; Tales of Real Life; Tales of 
the Heart; Poems. 

Opitz, Martin, German poet; 1507 1639 
Ziatiia: oder von der lluhe des Gemutiis, 
Tmstgedfeht in WlderwHrtigkoit des 
Kriegs, Buell vuii der Teutscheii J’oetorel 

Gp|»ert, .»ulius. German orientalist; 1825 — 
Etudes assyrietiiies, Exisiditioii seieiiti 
tlr|iui at artistiqiie eii M6so]N>tAiiiie, Bahv- 
lono et les Bahylonieiis; LTmiiiorliilitd de 
I’Amc ehoz les CliHldeeUM. 

O'Padl, Max (Paul Bl«»uet), mlBi',el. writer, 

181K . John Bull ami liis Island; John 

Bull's Daughters. DfarNeighliours; Friend 
MacDoimhl; Jonatlian and his Continent; 
Joliii Bull and Company. 

Otway, ThoinoK, drniiittttst ; 1651-1085. The 
Ur])han; Venice Preserved. 

Ouida. See Rab^ 

Overhury. Sir Thomas, poet, Ac ; 1581 1613. 
The Wife; u DJdaetic Poem; Characters; 
(YuniniB from King James’s Talde 

Ovid, PufdiiiH OvidiUH Naso, Human pm*!, 
nr 43--AP IM Melaiiiorphoses; Fasti, 
Elegl. Trisiia; Ileroides, Aiiiores; Ars 
Aniaudi; Konicdiuni Anioris. ibis. Kpislulw 
ex Poiitu. Trans Paley; (3)urt‘h. 

Owen, John. D D . theol ; 1616-ltW3 Com- 
nuinion with God; Exposition of the 
Kpistle to tlie Hebrews, Discourse con- 
cerning the U«dy Spirit 

Owen, Sir Kichanl. palaeontologist and corn- 
par. anatomist; 1894-1892. Jx'ctures on 
(’omparatlve Anatomy; Odoutogriipliy ; A 
History of British Ffissil Miiiiirnsls and 
Birds; A History of British Fossil Reptiles 

Ozanaiii, Antoine Frdd6rle, French scholar ; 
1813-1853. Dante et la Ptiilosophie catho- 
liuue au Kill Si^ele; Les PfHsies francis- 
duns en Italie au XII I Bi^cle. 


Paine. Thomas, <leistical writer; 1737-1809. 
The Rights of Mao; The Age of Keasmj. 

Palacky, Francis, Bohemian scholar and 
historian ; 1798-1876. History of the Bo- 
hemian People. 

Paley. Wm . D.D.. moral phll.; 1748-1805 
Mnciplei of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy; Horse Paulina; View of the Evidences 
of Christianity; Natural Theology. 

Palgrave. Sir Fronds, hist.; 1788-1861. His- 
toiy of Normandy and of England ; Rise 


and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth. 

Palgrave, Francis Turner, poet and editor of 
poetry; 1824-1897. Idylls and Songa; 
Hymns ; Lyrical Poeme ; Visions ot Eng- 
land; Golden Treasury of EugUsli lorries; 
Treasury of Sacred Song. 

Palgrave, Wm. Gifford, traveller; 1826-1888. 
A Narrative of a Year’s Journey through 
l^entral and Eastern Arabia; Hennann 
Agha: an Eastern Narrative; t'lysses: or, 
Scones and Studies In Many liauds. 

Pallavioliio, Pietro Sfurza, Italian cardinal 
and historian; l(H)7-ltXl7. Istoria del Con- 
cillo di 'J'rento. 

Paludan-Mullcr, Frederik, Danish poet; 
1809-1876. Amor and Psyche; Adam Homo: 
a Poem; Adonis; a mythological Poem; 
Ivor Lykkes Uistorie. 

Park. Miingo. traveller; 1771 1806. Travels 
in the Interior Districts of Africa. 

Parker, Theodore, Amer. theol ; 1810-1800. 
The Transient and Ponnaneiii in (Chris- 
tianity; A Discourse of Matters pertaining 
to Religion, Sermons for the Times. 

Parknmii, Francis, Aiuer. historian; 1828 . 

Pioneers of France in the New World; 
Discovery of the Great West; The Old 
HOgime in Canada. 

PariielL Thomas, D.l)., poet; 1079-1718. The 
Hermit ; Battle of the Frogs and Mice ; 
Nigtitjdece on Death. 

Parr, Haninol, D D.. theol.; 1747-1825. Dis- 
course on Education ; Letter from Iren- 
opolisto the Inhahitants of Eleutheropulis; 
Sermons. 

Pascal. Blaise, French mathematician and 
philosopher 162:M(g12 liOttres dcritee 
par Louis de Montultu K iiii Provincial do 
SOB Amis; IVnsi^es sur lii Religion. 

Pater, Walter Horatio, essayist and mlsoel- 
luiieous writer; 1839-1894. The Reiinls- 
siince: Studies in Art and Poetry; Marius 
the Kpiciirean : his Hensutions and Ideas ; 
Apiirei'iiitinns ; with an Essay on Style; 
Pluto and i*iiitonk«in: a Scries of Lectures; 
imaginary Portraits. 

PaUu’culus, Velleius, Homan historian; cir. 
ii.r. A.i>. 31. Compendium of Uoniau 
History. 

Patmore, Coviuitry. poet; 1828-1807. The 
Angel in 'III* Iliuise; The Unknown Eros; 
Amelia; The ('ioldrcn's Garland; Barry 
('’ornwall a Memoir 

Pattison, Mark, essnyist; 1813 1884. Ten- 
licneiesof Heligioiis Thought in England; 
Suggestions on Academical Grgaiiisatlon ; 
isHHc ('nsHuboii; Milton; Sermons; Me- 
moirs 

Paulding, Jas Kirke. Amer itiisc. writer; 
1779 I 860. The Backwoodsman; Tliw 
Dntcliiiinirs Fireside: a Novel; Westward 
Jloi a Novel; Life of Washington; Slavery 
in tlie U'iiiU.d States 

Pauli, Georg Keiiihold, Gernmii historian; 
]vS23-1882 GesehiciiUi von England; Bll- 
duraiis Altenglami; Aiifsatzezur Englischw 
Geschichte 

Pausanias, Greek writer ; fl. 2nd cent. Hol- 
lados PeriegesisCl'ravels in Greece). Trans. 
Shilleto; Frazer. 

Pnyn, James, novelist ; 1830-1808 I^>si Sir 
MassingiHTil; A Womnirs Vengeance; Not 
Wooed hut Won. 'I'iiiekcr than Water; 
Tlie Heir of the Agus; 'I'lie Burnt Million: 
Some Literary Hecolleelioiis; Uloams of 
Memory: with some Iteilertions. 

Pearson. John, f> D , Bp., theol.; 1612-1686. 
ExiMisitionof tlie Creed; Sermons; (;hargei. 

Peelc, George, draiiiatlst ; 1558 1598. Ar- 
ruigiiement of i'arls; Famous Ciironlcle of 
King Eilward the First; The Old Wives* 
Tale 

I'clifeo, Silvio, Italian poet and patriot; 
I789'l8r>4. Le Mio Prigioni (My Prisons! : 
the tragedies Laodamia and Francesca da 
Bimini. 

Pennant. Thomas, LL D , naturalist, Ac.; 
1726-1798. British Zo4dogy; British Quad- 
ru|ieds; Arctic Zoology; Some Account 
of London; Tours in Scotland; Tour in 
Wales. 

I Pepys, Samuel: 1632-1708. Diary; Memoirs 

I relating to the State of the Royal Navy. 
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Percy .Thomu, D.D. 3p. : 1728-1811. ReliquM 
of Ancient Engliih Poetry; Hermit of 
Warkworth. 

Perrault, Charlei, French poet and mice, 
writer; 1828-170S. Parallele dee Andena 
et des Modemes; Hiatufree ou Oootea du 
Temps pass^ (Cinderella, Pu8B>in-BootB, 
and other fairy talea). 

Peraiua (Aulua Pertiua Flaccua), Roman aati. 
rical poet; 34-62 A.l>. Satires. Traua. 
Dryden; aiflord; Turner; Conin^n. 

Peataloxal, Johann Heinrich, Swiss educa- 
tional reformer; 1745-1827. Leinhardt uud 
Qertnid (a social novel); Wie Gertrud 
Ihre Kinder lehrt. 

Petrarca. Francesco, Italian poet and human- 
ist; 1304-1374. Africa; Rime (consistititf 
of numerous sonnets to Laura, and oilier 

S eems); I Trionfl; De Viris Illustribus; 
Ipistolie. 

Petrie, Wm M Flinders, Egyptologist; 1863- 

. The Pyramids and l^mple of Giseh; 

A Season in Egypt ; Ten Years’ Digging in 
Egypt; History of Ancient Egypt; Histiiry 
of a^yptiau Decorative Art. 

Petty (or Pettie), Sir Wm.. pol. ocon. ; 1628- 
1687. Hiberniie Dellneatio ; Political 
Arithmetic. 

Pfeiffer, Ida (n^e Ileyer), Gorman traveller; 
1707-1868 Eine Frauenfarht um die Well 

Pfleiclerer, Otto, Oorinan theologian and 

philosopher; IHiiO . Die Rell^on, ihr 

Wesen nnd ihre Geschichte; Der Faiilinis- 
inus; Religions-philosuphie auf geschicht- 
licher Griiiidliige; Lectures on the Intlii- 
ence of the Apostle Paul on the Develop- 
meut of Ohristiaulty (Hlbbert Lectures). 

Phadrus, Roranii fabulist; B 0. 20— A.D. 40. 
Failles. Trans. Riley; Smart. 

Philips. Ambrose, poet; 1671-1740. The Dis^ 
tressed Mother: a Tragedy; Pastorals, 
Eldstles, Odes, and other Original Poems. 

Philips, John, poet: 1070 1708. Bloiihoiin: a 
Poem : Cyder: a Poem in Two Books; Thu 
Splemtid Shilling. 

Plilllips, John, geol.; 1800-1874. llluatratious 
of the Geoloijy of Yorkshire; a Treatise on 
Geology. 

Philo-Judious, Jewish-Gri'ek writer; fl. b.o 
1st cent Creation of the World; Sacred 
History; Jewish Laws and Customs. Trans. 
Voiige. 

Pi(‘o della Mirandola, Giovanni, Italian 
theologian and philosopher; 1463-1404. 
Coiiuinsiones philusophiow, cHbalisticve, et 
tiieologicH). 

Pindar, Greek lyric poet; B.c 623-442. 
Epinicia: Olympian, P}'thiaii, Nemeuu. and 
Isthmian Odes. Trans. Turner; Moore; 
Paley; Morice; Myers. 

Pinero, Arthur Wing, dramatist; 1866 

'I'lie Siniire; The Magistrate; Sweet Laven- 
der; The Beeond Mrs. Tainiuemy. 

Pinkerton, .lohn, hist ; 17r>8-1826. Essay on 
Medals; l,etters on Literature; Inquiry 
into the History of Sontlaml preceding the 
Reign of Malcolm 111 ; History of Scot- 
land from ttie Accession of the Stuarts to 
that of Mary; General Culleotioii of Voy- 
ages and Travels. 

PiOKsi, Mrs. (previously Tliralu). luisc. writer; 
1741-1821. The Thre.e Warnings; Anec- 
dotes of the late Dr. Samuel Johnson; Auto- 
biography. Letters, and Literary Remains. 

Plaiichd. Job. R., dram, and mlsc. writer; 
1706-1880 Charles XII.: an Historic Drama; 
History of British Costume: CyeloptL'dia of 
Costume; Recollectiuiis and Retlections. 

Pluto, Greek philosopher; B.O. 480-347. Dia- 
logues; Epistles. Trans. Taylor; Jowett: 
Davies and Vaughan; Church; Wright. 

Plautus, Titus Maeelus, Roman comic writer: 
8.0. 254-184 Comedies. Trans. Riley; 
Sugden. 

Pliny, Caius Pliuius Secundus (the Elder), 
Roman writer; 28-70. Natural History. 
Trans. Bostock; Riley; Church and Brod- 
ribb. 

Pliny, Caius Plinius CmclUns Secundus (tlie 
Younger). Roman writer; 61-113. Pane- 
gyric ; Epistles. Trans. Melmoth ; Bosan- 
qnet. 

Flutaroh, Greek writer: a.p. 60-130. Parallel 
Lives of Illustrious Greeks aud Romans; 


Moralia. Trans. Lai^ome; ShiUfto; 
Stewart; Long; King; uoUins. 

Poe. Edgar Allan, Amer. poet and writer 
of prose tsles; 1811-1840. The Raven and 
other Poems; The Bells; The Domain of 
Amheim; Eureka, a Prose Poem; Tales of 
the Grot^ue aud Arabesque. 

Poggendorff, Johann Christian, German 
imemist and physician; 1706-1877. Bio- 
graphisch-litterarisches HandwOrterbuch 
zur Geschichte der Kxakten Wissenschaf- 
ten; Geschichte der Physik. 

Poggiu Braccifilini, Gian Francesco, Floren- 
tine scholar; 1380-1460. Historia floren- 
tina; Facetiarum Liber; Letters; Essaya 

Pollziano (Politlan), Angelo, Florentine 
scholar and poet; 1464-1494. Rime; 
Stanze; Orfeo (a drama). 

Pollok, Rolieri, poet; 1709- 1827. The Course 
of 1'ime. 

Polybius. Greek historian; B.c. 204-122. His- 
tory of Rome. Trans. Shuckburgh. 

Pomfret, John, poet; 1667-1703. The Choice: 
a Did^tlc Poem; Poems ou Several Occa- 
sions. 

Ponce de Leon. Fray Luis, Spanish poet; 
1627-1691. Obras proprias y Traduciones. 

roiitoppidan, Erik, Danish writer; 1698- 
1764. Annals of the Danish Church; 
Natural History of Norway. 

Poole, John, playwright; 1792-1879. Paul 
Pry; Deaf as a Post; Little Pedlington. 

Pofie, Alexander, poet; 1688-1744. Essay on 
Criticism; Windsor Forest; Rape of the 
Lock; Dtinciad; Essay on Man; Moral 
Essays; Imitations of Horace; Translation 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

rorsoii, Richard, class, scholar; 1769-1808. 
Adversaria; Tracts and (Yiticisms. 

Porter, Anna Marla, novelist; 1781-1832. The 
Hungarian Brothers; The Knight of 8t. 
Jolin ; The Barony ; Ballads and other Poems. 

Porter, Jane, iiovtdist; 1776-1860 Thaddeus 
of Warsaw; The Ecottlsh Chiefs. 

Porter, Noah, Amor phllos. ; 1811-1892. The 
Human Intellect; Elementoof Intellectual 
8cieiice; Elements of Moral Bcleiice; Kant’s 
Ethics: a Critical Exposition. 

Poi’ter, Sir Robt. Ker, tmveller; 1776-1842. 
Travelling Sketches in Russia aud Sweden; 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, and 
Aneieiit Babylonia. 

Porteus, Beilby, D.D.,Bp.,theol.; 1731-1808. 
Death : a Poem ; Review of the Life and 
Character of Archbishop Seeker; Serinous. 

Pott, August Friedrich, German philologist; 
1802-1887. Etymologische Forschungen 
anf deni Geblet der Indogormaniscbon 
Spnicheii. 

Potter, John, D D., Abp. of Canterhiiry. 
classics and theol.; 1674-1747. Archicologia 
Qriuca: Discourse on Church Govenimcnt. 

Praed, Wintlirop Mackwnrtli, poet; 1802-1830. 
A Letter of Advice ; The Vicar ; The Red 
FiBlieriiiHii; Sir Nicholas 

Fresi'ott, W'm. Hickling, Amer. hist.; 1796- 
1869 History of Uie Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isaliella the Catholic; History of the 
Conquest of Mexico; History of the Con- 
quest of Peru. 

Prdvost d’Exlles, Antoine Francois (Abh4 
Prdvost), French author ; 1697-1763. His- 
toire du Chevalier Desgrieux et de Manoii 
Lescaut; MOmoires et Aventures d’un 
Homme de QualitO ; Hlstoire gdndrale des 
Voyages. 

Prdvost-Paradol, Lucien Anatnle, French 
diplomatist and author; 1829-1870 Essai 
sur rHisUdre Vnivertelle; Essais de Poli- 
tique et de Littdratnre; Du ROle de la 
Famine dans PEducation. 

Price, Sir Uvedale; 1747-1829. Essay on the 
Picturesque. 

Prideaux, Humphrey, divine and scholar; 
1648-1724. Life of Mahomet: Directions 
to Church-wardens; Connection of the 
History of Hie Old and New Testament 

Priestley, Dr. Joseph. phUos. and divine; 
1733-1804. The Scripture Doctrine of Re- 
mission; Institutes of Natural and Revealed 
Religion; History and Present State of 
Sleomd^. 


Priiudo, Thomas, poeH 1780-1884. Bpheme- 
rides.'or, OecasionalPoems;Tevtotdale, and 
other Poems; African Sketches; Narrative 
of a Residence in South Africa. 

Prior, Matthew, poet; 1664-1721. The Conn- 

S ir Mouse and the City Mouse (with Charies 
ontagu); Poems on Several Occasions: 
consisung of Odes, Sato, and Spistlei, 
with Translations and Imitations: Tales; 
Alma ; or the Progress of the Mind; Solo- 
mon. 

Procter, Adelaide A., poetess; 1826-1864. 
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and historian; 1552-1628. Istoria del 
Concilio Tridentlno (History of the Council 
of Trent): Istoria del Interdetto (Histoty 
of the Interdict). 

Savage, Marmion W., novelist; 1823-1872. 
Bachelor of the Albany; My Uncle the 
Curate ; The Woman of Business. 

Savage, Rich., poet; 1696-1743, The Tragedy 
of Sir Thomas Overhury; The Bastard: a 
J*oem; The Wanderer: a Moral Poem. 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl von. German Jurist; 
1779-1861. Geschlchte des roniischeu 
Rechts im Mittelalter; System des heuti- 
gon rbmischen Rechte; Das Obligation* 
enrecht. 

Savlle, Sir Henry, scholar; 1549-1622. Bemm 
Anglicarum Suriptores post Ba5dan) Freed- 
pui; Commentaries Concerning Roman 
Warfare. 

Saxe, John Godfrey, LL.D., Amer. poet; 1816- 
1887. The Flying Dutchman; Clever Storiea 
of Many Nations, rendered in Rhyme; 
Humorous and Satirical Poems; The Mas- 
querade, and oilier Poems. 

Say, Jean Baptiste, French economist; 1767- 
1832. Traits d'Sennotnie politique ; Me- 
langes et Correspoudance. 

Sayce, Arch. Henry, philol.; 1846 . The 

Principles of Comparative Philology; In- 
troduction to the Science of Language; On 
the Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Baby- 
hniians (Uibbert Lectures); The Hittites; 
the Story of a Forgotten Empire; The 
•Higher Criticism’ and the Verdict of the 
Mtinumeiits 

Scaligcr, Joseph Justus, French classical 
scholar : 1540 1609. De Emendatione 

Temporum; Thesaurus Tetnporum; De Re 
Nunimana; Epistulm; Lettres. 

Searron, Paul, French poet and dramatist; 
1610-1660. Le Typhon: on la Gigantoma- 
chic; Jodelet: ou leMaltro Valet; Le trots 
Dorothies; ou Jodelet souffletd; L'H6ritier 
ridicule: ou la Dame intdress^e. 

SehalF, Philip, Swiss-Amer. bibl. scholar; 
1 81 9-1893. History of the Christian Church; 
The (b’eeds of Christendom. 


Saint-Simon, Louis de Boiivroy, Due de. 
French writer; 1706-1755. MOmolres. 

Saint- Victor, Paul de, French critic and 
misc. writer; 1827-1881. Hnnmies et 
Uieux; Les deux Mfuques, Tragddio-ComO- 
die; Barhares et Bandits: la Husse et la 
Commune. 

Sala, Geo. Augustus, inlsc. writer; 1828-1896. 
Twice Round the Clock ; A Journey due 
North; A Journey due South; My Diary in 
America in the Midst of War ; America 
Revisited; Dutch Pictures; Strange Adven- 
tures of Captain Dangerous: William 
Hogarth: Essays on the Man, the Work, 
and the Times; Life and Adventures of 
George Augustus Sala. 

.Sallust (Caius Salliistlus Criapus), Roman 
historian; ac 34. liellnm (7atiiinariani; 
Belliiin Jugurthlnnni. Trans. Watson; 
Gordon; Rose; Stewart; Murphy; Pollard. 

Saluinsius, Claudius (Claude de Saiimaise). 
French scholar; 1588-1658. Defenslo 
Regia pro Carolo I. 

Sand, George (Armandlne, or Amantine, 
Lucile Aurora Dupin, Boroniie Dudevant), 
French novelist and misc. writer; 1804- 
1876. I.41ia; Jacques; Mauprat; Consuelo; 
Conitesse de Kudolstadt; Lucrezia Floriani ; 
La Mare au Diable; Francois le Champ! ; 
La petite Fadette; Le Marquis de Villemer; 
Elle et Liil; Histoire de mn Vie. 

Sandean, I^donard Sylrain Jules, French 
novelist and dramatist; 1811-1883 Mari- 
ana; Le Docteor Herlteau; Ia Maison de 
Penarvan: Jean de Thommeray; Le Oen- 
dre de M. Poirier; La Pierre de Touche 
(both with G. V. £. AugierX 

Sandys, George, poet; 1677-1644. A Belatton 
of a Journey begun A.D. 1610; Translation 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses; Panphrase on 
the Divine Poems. 




BchefTel, Joseph Victor von, German poet 
andrnmaiicer; 1820-1886. Der Trompeter 
von Shekingen: ein Sang voin Oberrhein; 
Ekkehard; Gaudeamus; Qediclito; Juni- 
perus; Geschichte eines Kreuzfahrers. 

Bcbelling. Friedrich Wilhelm Josmih, Ger- 
man philosopher; 1773-1854. Ideen zu 
elner Philosophio der Nntur; Von der 
Weltseele; System des trauscendentalen 
IdealiBinus; (leber das Vorhaltniss des 
Realen und Idealen in dor Natur 

Bcbenkcl, Daniel, Gorman theologian ; 1818- 
1885. Das Wesen des Protestantlsnms 1 
Das Prlnzip des Protestantismus ; Der 
Untonsberuf des evangelischeii Protest- 
antismus; Die christliche Dogmatik vnm 
Standpiinkt des Gewlsseus: Das character- 
blld JCBU. 

Scherer. Edmond Henri Adolphe, French 
literary critic* ; 181 5' 1889. De I'Etat aetnel 
de r^lise Rc^fonu^e on France; £tudes 
critiques sur la Littdrature contemporaine; 
Mf^lauges de critique rellgieuse; Mdlanges 
d’HisUdre rellgieuse. 

Bchercr, Wilhelm. German historian; 1841- 
1886 Geschichte der deutscheu Utteratur. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich, Oeiw 
man poet, dramatist, and historian; 1756- 
1805 Die RUuber; Don Karlos; VVallen- 
stein; Maria Stuart: Jungfrau von Orleans; 
Wilhelm Tell; Geschichte des dreissig- 
J&hrigeii Kriegs; Briefe tiber die sssthet- 


Briefe; Gedichte. 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, German 
and critic: 1767-1845. Ueber dramatisebe 
Knnst und Literatur: Vorlesnngen; Ue^ 
Theorie und Geschichte der bildendeu 
Klinste; (Iharakterlstiken und Krittken 
wlthF. von Schlegel): Poetlsche Werke; 
tes 
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Schlegelf FrlederiGh von, German critic and 
l 1772-1829. Lttcinde; Ge- 
achichte der Poeaie der Griecheu and 
^mer; Geactdchte der alien und neuen 
Llttomiur; Philosophie der Geachichte; 
mioaophie dea Lebens ; Si&mmtliche 
Werke. 

Schleicher, Ausust, German philolociat: 
1821^18^. Zur vergleichenilen Spracnen- 
geachichte; Die Spracheu Eiiropas; Com- 
pendium der verffleichenden Grammatik 
der ludo-germaniachen Spracheu. 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel 
German theologian; 1768-1834. Dor 
chriatlicho Glaubo nach deu Gruudsutzvii 
der Evangelischen Kirche im Zuaanimon- 
hang dargeatellt; Die Christliche Sitte; 
Daa Lehen Jeau. 

Schliemann. Heinrich, German Hellenist 
and archfiBolugist ; 1822-1800. Mykeuae; 
Ilios, Stadt uiid Land der 'rrojaner; Oreho- 
menoB ; Troja ; Tiryus ; der prilhistoriache 
Palaat der Konige von Tiryus. 

Schlosser, Friedrich Chriatnph, German his- 
torian; 1776-1861. GeBchlchtedeBlSJahr- 
hunderts; Woltgeachichtefurdaa Deutsche 
Volk. 

Bcbidzer, August Ludwig, German historian; 
1787-1800. Nordische Geschichte, Welt- 
geschtchte. 

Scholten, Jan Hendrik, Dutch theologian; 
1811-1885. Historisch-Kritisclic Tnlciding 
tot de Scliriften des Nieuwen Testaments. 
Het Paulinisch Evaiigelie; Uct Eviingclie 
naar Johannes. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, German philosopher. 
17^1860 Ueher die vierfachc Wurzel 
des Satzea voin ziireichenden Griindc: eiue 
phllosophische Ahhandluiig; Die Welt als 
wille und Voratellung ('l’)ic World «s Will 
and Idea); ITehordeii VVillen in der Nutiir; 
Die heiden Gruiidproblcme der Kthik. 

Schrader, Ebcrhard. German Assyrioiogist; 

1836 . Die Keilinschriften nmi das 

Alte Testament; Keilinschriften und 
Geschiehtsforschung; ITehistoric Antliiui- 
ties of the Aryan Peoples 

Schultz, Hermann, German theologian , 

1836 . AltteBtamontliche Tlieologie, 

Die Lehre von der Gotthoit Christ! ; Zur 
Lehre voni heiligon Abondmahl. 

Schwegler, Albert, German pliilog and tlieo 
loglaii; 1810-1857. Geschichte der Piiilo- 
Bophie (History of Philosophy); Diis 
Nachapostulische Zuitalter; Geschiciilc 
der Orlechischeu Pliilosophie. 

Scot, Keginald; 16:i8-ir)»0. Dlscovcrie of 
Witchcraft 

Scott, Michael, novelist; 1780-18:{5 Tom 
Cringle's Log; The Cruise of the Midge. 

Scott, Thos., D.D., tJieol 1747-1821 F<trco 
of Truth, Essays on the most Important 
Subjects in Keligioii; The Holy Diblc, witli 
Explanatory Notes 

Scott, Win Bell, poet and painter; 1811- 
1890 Poems of a Painter ; Poems ; A 
Poet’s Harvest Home; Alliert Durer; The 
Little Masters. 

Scott. .Sir Walter, poet, novelist, and hist ; 
1771-18.32. Lay of the Last Minstrel ; M iir- 
mlon; The J.ady of the Lake; Itokeby; 'I’hc 
Lord of the Isles; Waverley: Guy Alaiiner- 
ing; The Antiquary; lD»b Roy; TIxe Black 
Dwarf; Old Mortality; The Heart of Mid- 
lothian; The Bride of Lumraeruioor; A 
Legend of Montrose; Ivanhoe, The Monas- 
tery ; The Abbot; Kenilworth: The For- 
tunes of Nigel; The Pirate. I'cveril of 
the Peak; Quentin Diirward; St Ronan's 
Well; Redgauntlet; The Betrothed; 'llie 
Talisman; Woodstock; Fair Maid of Perlii; 
Chronicles of the Canougatc; Anne of 
Ooierstein; Count Kol>urt of Paris; Castle 
Dangerous; Life of Napoleon Buonaparte: 
Life of Swift; Tales of a Orandfatlier. 

Scribe Augustiu Eugene, French dramatist 
and novelist ; 1701-1861. Vne Chalne ; 
Le Verre d’Eau; Adrienne Lecoiivreur; 
FraDiavolo; Robert le Diable; Les Hugue- 
nots ’ La Juive ; Le Prophbte ; L Etoile du 
Nord. 

SooiMit, Mudeletoe, ^nch nowUrt: JW- 
1701. Artambne: oule grand Cyrus; Civile: 
histoire romaine. 


populaim;^L^endes, Croyances, et Super- 

Sedgwick, Catherine Maria, Anier novelist; 
1789-1867. Kedwootl: a Novel; The Un- 
woods: a Novel; Tales and Sketchea 

Sedley, Sir Chas.. dramatist: 1639-1701. The 
Mulberry Garden: a Comedy; Belianiira, 
or. Tlio Mistress: a Comedy; Poems; Songs. 

Seeley. Prof. Sir John R., K.CM.G.. hist.; 
1834-1895. Kcce Homo; Natural Keliglon; 
The Expiuision of Eiigiaud; Lectures and 
Essays. 

Sugur, PhilipiH) Paul. Comte do, French 
historian; 1780-1873. Histoire de Na- 
poleon ut do la Grande Armeo pendant 
I'Annee 1812; Mduioires. 

Selden, Joliii,]HiIit writer: 1584-1664. Titles 
of Honour; IlisU>r>‘ of Tithes. 

Senancour, Sticniio Pivort de. French 
author; 1770-1846. ROveriessur la Nature 
primitive dc rilomme; <H»ermaun; Libres 
M<'‘ditations d un Sulitoire inconnu. 

Seneca, Lucius Aiiiift>us. Konmiiphilosopiiicat 
writer; 2-(»5. Treatises ; On Auger; On 
Providence; On Tramiuillity of Mind; On 
the Steadfastness of the Wise Man; On 
Clemency (addressed to the Kinjieror Ner(»); 
On Ihuicdts, On Natural PhUoso])hy: Tra- 
gedies. Kpistlcfl, Ac. Trans Stewart. 

Senior. Nassau W , pol. econ.; 17W^-1864. An 
Outline of the Science of Political Economy: 
Biographical SkctclicH; Historical and Piiil- 
u80])hicat Eshays; Essays in Fiction 

fli'vignd, Marie tie Kahutin-riiuntal, Mar- 
tpiisc tie, Frenidi writer; 1620 1696 Lettres. 

Heward, Anim, pocit'SH. 1747 1809 Mtuitttly 
on the liiiftirtuiiate Ma1t>r Aiulre; Elegy 
on Captain Cook; Lt>tU8ii. aPtieticul Novel; 
Original SoniictH 

Seward, Win , bit»g . 1747-17W. Ancctltdcs 
of Stiiue Distiiiguishetl i'erstms; Bittgru- 
‘ pliiaim 

St5well, Ellz , imvelist, lisl5 Amy Her- 

bert; Tulcs anti Stttrics. Thoughts for the 
Age; Cutechism t>f Histtiry; Pttpiilar Hit» 
tory of France 

Slmdwull. ’I'iioK tlraniatirtt. hl4U 1692 'I'hc 
Sullen 1^0, tTs The True Wldt>w; The Imi- 
cauliirc Witches 

Shaftesbury, Karl of, philtts ; 1671-1713. 
Cliarnctcristics td Men. MaiiiiBrs, Opinions, 
Times 

Shakspore. William: 1. ^.<54 1616 Plays; llie 
Rape of Lucrece. Venus and Adonis; Sun 
nets. 

Sliar])o, Saimiol. Kgyptoltiglst ; ISOn IKKl 
I Egyptian Inscriptittns. llistt>ry of Egypt, 

I Jlistor>' of the Hebrew Nation and Literu- 
j lure ; 

I Shctllelil, .Itdin, Duke of Buck.; 1649 1720. 

1 E.isay tin Ptietry j 

1 Sheil. Rich. I,alor, dramatist; 1791-1851 ' 
j Atlclaidf- or, Ihc EmigraiiU; The Bugue 
i not, Bellamira; .Sketches tif the Irish Bar 

; Sln:lley, Percy Bysshe. |Kiet; 1792-1822. Queen 
' Alah. Revolt c»f IhIhiii; Pronicthcus I n- 
hountl; The Cniti; Alastor; .liiliaii aiitl 
Matltlulo, The AVitch of Atlas; Hellas. 

Shcllc). .Mrs Mary Wtillsttiiiecraft. romance 
writer, 1797 l»51 Frankenstein; Valperga; 
Tile Ijist Alan; Falkncr. 

.Slienstone, M’illlani, p<iet; 1714-17fK?. The 
Schoolmistress, Odes, Songs, and Ballads. 

I .’^•ridan, Richard Brinsley, dramatist: 1751- 
I 1816 'J'he Rivals; The Hchoul for Scamlal: 
The Critic 

Sherlock. Tims . D.D . Bp . theol ; 1678-1761 
Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection 
of Jesus; Disf;i>ur8es at the Temple Church. 


Mbiilot. Paul, French folklorist; . 

Traditions et 

Bretagne ; Oazi^tua daiia les Traditions 


SherhH^k. Ifr William, thcol.; 1641-1707 
l^ractical Diw'ourse concenting Death; The 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity 
and of the Incarnation 

Stiirley, James, dramatist; 1696-1666. The 
TraiUir: a lYagedy; Hyde Park: aCkimedy; 
The Bird in a Cage: a Comedy; The Game- 
ster: a Comedy. 

Bhortbonse, John Henry, romance writer; 

1834 . John Inglesani; The Little 

Schoolmaster Aiark. 

Slbbes. Rich., D.D, theol.; 1577-1685. The 
Braised Reed and Smoking Flax; The 


Soul's Conflict snd Viotoiy over Itself lur 
Faith. 

Sidney, Algernon, polit science: 1622-1678. 
Discourses concerning Government, 

Sidney. Sir Philip, poet; 1554-1586. Arcadia; 
Defence of Poesie; Astrophel and Stella. 

Sigourney, Mrs., poet; 1701-1866. Traits of 
the Aborigines of America; Pocalioiitaa, 
and uUier Poems; Pleasant Memories or 
Pleasant Lauda 

SiUuB ItaliciiH, Cuius, Roman orator; 25-100. 
Ihinica: an £}iic on tliu Second Punic War. 

Simms, Win. Gilmore. Amer. novelist and 
poet; 1806-1870. The Yemassee; The Pa^ 
ttsan : Atalantis ; a Drama of the Sea ; 
Southern Passages and Pictures; The 
Vision of Cortes, and other Poems 

Simon, Jules Frangnls Suisse. French philo- 
sopher, and statesman: 1814-1800. Histoire 
de TKcule d'Alexandrie ' La Religion 
imturelie ' Le Dev»»lr ; La LlhortO ; L'Ouv- 
ri6re: L'ficolc; U* Travail; Dieu, Patrie, 
Libertd; Victor Cousin. 

Simon, Richard, Froniii biblical critic ; 
1638-1712. Histuirti oriti(|iie du Vieui 
Testaineut: Histoire critique du Texte du 
Nouveau Testniucnt; Histoire critique 
des priiicipaux Coinmeiitatours du Nou« 
Venn I'estameut 

Simrock. Karl Joseph, German {met and 
Hclioiar; 1802-1876 Geilichte; Qiiollen dos 
siiakspcuro in Novcllen, Miirchon. und 
Sageii 

Sims, Geo. Rob , dramatist; 1847 . Cnitch 

and Tootlipick; 1'lic Liglits o’ London; 
Harbour Liglits; Zepli, and otlier Stories: 
The Land of Gold, and other Poems. 

Sismondi, Jean ('liai'les Leonard Hiinoude 
<le, Swiss liistoriRU ; 1773 1842. Histoire 
des Hi'puhl ill lies ItalieniicH; De la Litt5rs- 
tiire du Alicii de I'Europe: Histoire des 
Franvaih 

Skeut. Walter Will,, Lftl.D . philol ; 1886 
A Almso-Gothic Glossary; Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the English Language; 
Principles of Knglisii Etymology; Lang- 
laud: the Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman; Specimoiis of Early 
English Literatnro, ('iiaiicer. 

Skelton, Joiiii, poet, 1460 1529 Why come 
ye lint to Coiirtc? The Howge of Courtc; 
Cuiyii rioutc ; PhyllypHptirowc; The Tuii- 
nyiig of Elyieu' Kumiiiyiig 

Skene, Win F , hist ; 'hoo ir 92 Tlie High- 
landers of Mcotland, ( 'litoniclus of the Picta 
I and Scots, CclUc Scotland: a History of 
I Ancient Allmii 

Skinner, Rev. John, .Scotcii poet; 1721 -1807. 
An Ecclusiastlcul History of Scotland; 
Poems 

I Smart, r}iristr»p}ier, poet; 1722-1770. A Song 
to David, Translations. 

I Smodlcy, Francis Edward, novelist; 1818- 
1W(4 Frank Fairlcigh ; l..ewis Arundel; 

I Harry Covenlulo's (.'ourtship. 

j Sniellic, Win , mlw*. writer; 1740-1795. I*hllo- 
I siqdiy of Natural History. 

SiniloN, Kniiiuel. LL D , hiog. ; 1H12 Self- 

' Help; Character; Thrift; Lives of tlie 
' Kngiiieers. Industrial Biography; Lives of 
J9iulton and Watt; The llugiicnots in 
Kiiglunil and Ireland; The Hiigiicnois in 
France; Joseph Wedgwood, FR.S.: his 
Personal History. 

Smith. Adam, iiolit. econ ; 1728 1790. Tlieory 
of Moral Scntiinents ; Inquiry Into the 
Nature and (Jauses of the Wealth of 
Nations. 

Smith, Alliert, novelist, &v ; 1816 1860 The 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury; Fortunes of 
tlic Scuitergood Family : Christopher Tad- 

E [>]*•: llie Pottletoii Legacy; Htor>' of Alunt 
lane. 

Smith. Alex . poet; 1830 -1867. Life Drama; 
City IV^ems; Alfred Hagart's Household: a 
Novel; DreatnUiorpe: a Book of Essays; A 
Siimnier in Skye. 

Smith. Airs Charlotte, novelist and poet: 
1749-1806 Etheltnde. or. The Recluse of 
the Lake; a Novel; The Old Manor House: 
a Novel; Elegiac Sonnets and other Essays 

Smith , George,^ Assjrriologist; 1840-1 876. The 
History of Astiirbanipal ; Tlio History of 
Sennacherib: The Chaldean Account of 
Genesis: containing the Description of the 
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Cro»tlon. the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the 
Tower of Babel, Ao., from the Cuneiform 
Ituoriptioni; AHyrian Dlicoveriea. 

Bmith, Geo. Barnett, miac. writer; 1841 . 

Bhellw: a Critical Biography; Life of Wil- 
liam Swart Oladatone; Life and Bpeechea 
of John Bright; The Prime Miniatera of 
Queen Victoria; Hiatory of the Engliah 
Parliament; Eminent ChriatianWorkera of 
the Nineteenth Century; Life of Queen 
Victoria. 


Spence, Ber. Joa., miac. writer; 1689-1786. 
Polymetia; Anecdutea. Obaervationa, and 
Charactera of Booka and Men. 

Spencer, Herbert, phlloa.; 1880-—*. Social 
Statica; Firat Principlea; Principlea of 
Biology; Principlea ox Paychology; Prin- 
ciplea of Sociology; Principlea of Ethioa 

Spenaer, Edmund, poet; 1668-1599. Shep- 
heardea Calendar; Faerie Queene; Colin 
Clout’a Come Home Again; Epithalamion; 
Prothalamion. 


Oeachiehte der Spraehwiaaenaohaft bel den 
Orieohen nnd Bamem; AUgemeine Sthik. 


Stephen, Sir Jamea, hiat., Ac.; 1789-1868. 
Euaya in Eccleaiaatical Biography; 
turea on the Hiatory of France. 


Stephen, Sir Jamea Fitzjamea, juriat; 1829- 
1894. General View of the Criminal Law 
of England; A Digeat of the Law of Evi- 
dence; A Digeat of the Criminal Law; A 
Hiatory of the Criminal Law of England; 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 


Bmith, Goldwin, hiat. and polit.; 1828 . 

Iiiah Hiatory and Iriah Character; England 
and America; Three English Stateamen 
(Pyin, Cromwell, Pitt); Lecturesand Eaaays: 
The United States: an Outline of Political 
History* 1492-1712. 

Smith, Horace, parodtet and noveliat; 1779- 
1849. Reject^ Addresses (witli James 
Smith); Brambletye House: a Novel; 
Poems. 

Bmith. James, parodist; 1776-1889. Rejected 
Addreaaea (with Horace Smith); Comic Mis- 
cellanies. 

Smith, John Pye, D.D . theologian; 1774-1861. 
The Divinity of Christ; ftiTlpture Testimony 
to the Messiah; On the liurniony of Geology 
with Revealed Religion 

Bmith, Rev. Sydney, divine and essayist: 1771- 
1846. lietters on the Hiitiject of tlie Catho- 
lics by Peter Plymley; Elementary Sketches 
of Moral Philosophy; Miscellaneous Ar- 
ticles contributed to tlie Edinburgh Re- 
view; Sermons. 


Spielhagen, Friedrich, German novelist ; 
1829 . Through Night to Light; Ham- 

mer and Anvil; Storm Flood; The Hoben- 
steins. 

Spinoza, Benedict (Baruch), Dutch philoso- 
piier: 1682-1677. Tractatus theologico- 
pollticus; Ethieamore geometrico demon- 
strata; ITactatus de Deo et Homine. 

Spottlswoode, Jn., Archbp . hist.; 1666-1689. 
History of the Church of Scotland. 

Sprat. Thos , Bp . hist. ; 1686-1718. The His- 
tory of the Royal Society; Poems; Dis- 
courses; Sermons. 

Spurgeon, Rev. Chas Haddon, preach and 
bibl. expositor; 1884-1892. The Saint and 
ills Saviour; Morning by Morning; Evening 
by Evening; Feathei’s for Arrows; Lectures 
to My Students: John Ploughman’s Talk; 
Jolin Ploughman's Pictures; 'The Treasury 
of David; The Cheiiue Book on tlie Bank 
of Faitli; Messiges to the Multitude; Ser- 
mons; Speeches; lectures. 


Stephen, Leslie, critic and miac. writer; 

1882 . Hours in a Library ; Hiatory of 

Engliali Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; The Science of Ethics; The Play- 
ground of Eun^: Life of Henry Fawcett; 
Dictionary of National Biography (articles 
and partly edited). 

Sterling. John, essayiat; 1806-1844. Essays 
and Tales. 

Sterne, Rev. Laurence, noveliat; 1718-1768. 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy; 
The Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy; Sermons. 

Stevenson, Robt. Louis, novelist: 1860-1894. 
An Inland Voyage; Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes; New Arabian Niglits; 
Treasure Island ; Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; Kidnapped; Catri- 
ona; The Master of Ballantrae: a Winter's 
Tale; A Footnote to Hiatory : Eight Years 
of Trouble in Samoa; Underwoods; Bal- 
lads; The Ebb Tide (with Lloyd Os- 
bourne). 


Smith, Sir Wm. LL.D . D.C.L., clos. scholar; 
1818-1804. Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities; Dictloiiaryuf Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology; Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geogrnptiy; Dictionary 
of tlie Bible; A Dlciitmary of Christian 
Antiiiuities; A Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doc- 
trines during the First Eight Centuries 
(with Dr. Henry Waee). 

Smith, Will Robertson, bil). critic; 1846-1894. 
The Old Testament in tlie Jewish Church; 
The Prophets of Israel; Kinship and Mar- 
riage in F<ar]y Arabia ; Religion of the 
Semites: Fuiiuameutal Institutions. 

Smollett. Tobias Geo. novelist: 1721-1771. 
The Adventures of Roderick Random; The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle; The Ad- 
ventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom; 
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Stackhouse. Thos., divine: 1680-1762. His- 
tory of the Holy Bible; A Complete Body 
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Anster Fair: a Poem. 
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story of Philip, Horry Lyndon; The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond ; The Irish Sketch- 
book; The English Humorists of the 
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Idylls. Trans. Fawkes; Baiikes; Calverley; 
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Men 
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Through Masai Mnd; Travels in Uie Atlaa 
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Thomson, Mir Wni. Bee Kelvin, Lord. 
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ners of the Americans. 

Trollope, Thos. A, novelist, &c.; 1810--1892. 
La Beata: a Novel; Marietta: a Novel; 
Giulio Malatosta: a Novel; Benpo the 
Conscript: a Novel; A History of the Com- 
monwealth of Florence: The Papal Con- 
claves; What I Remember. 

Tucker, Abraham, philos. ; 1706-1774. The 
Light of Nature Pursued. 

Tiilloch, John. D D., theol.; 1628-1880. 
Theism: Loaders of the Reformation; 
Rational Tlieology and Christian Philo- 
sfiphy in the Seventeenth Century; Modem 
Theories in Philosophy and Religion; 
Movements of Religious Thought in Britain 
during the Nineteenth Centurv; Sundays 
at Balmoral: Sermons preached before 
Her Majesty in Scotland; Semions. 

Tapper, Martin F., D.C.L., poet; 1810-1889. 
Proverbial Philosophy; Ballads for the 
Times : My Life os an Author. 

Ttirhorville, Goo., poet; lf>30-1600? Epitaphes. 
Epigrams. Songs, and Sonnets ; The Booke 
of Faulconrie; The Noble Art of Venerio 

Turgenev (1’ourguenieff. Turgeiiief, I’ur- 
genjew), Ivan Sorgeyeviteh, Russian poet 
and novelist; 1818-1883 Houdiiie; A Nest 
of Nobles (or Lixa); On the Eve; Fathers 
and Sons ; Smoke ; Spring Floods ; Virgin 
Soil, Ac. Ac. 

Turner, Sharon, hist; 1768-1847. History of 
the AtigU» Saxons ; Uistory of England; 
Sacred History of the World. 

Tusser, TUos , bntudic poetry; 1616-1580 A 
Uiiiidreth Good PoittkiS of Husbandrie; 
Five Uundreth Pulntes of Good Husbau- 
drie. 

Twain, Mark. See Clkmens. 

Twiss, Sir Travers, jurist; 180f)-1897. Lectures 
on the Science of Interiiatloiiul Law ; The 
Law of Nations, <‘oii8l<lere(l as Independent 
Political Ooiiimuiiities; 'I'he Law of Na- 
tions ill Times of War ; Belligerent Right 
on the High Seas. 

Tylor, Edward B, archceol. and etlmoL; 

lM;i2 . Aiiahuac : or, Mexico and the 

Mexicans ; Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind; Primitive Culture; 
Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilixation. 

Tyiulale, Will., hihlicnl tniiis. ; 1480-1686 
The Ohedyonce of a Cliristiuii Man ; The 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon; Trans- 
lation of the Peiitateucli; Translation of 
the New Testament. 

Tyndall, John, LL.D.. physicist; 1820-1864. 
Glaciers of the Alps; Hours of Exercise in 
the Alps ; Heat considered as a Mode of 
Motion; On Radiation: the Bede Lecture; 
Sound: a Course of F.lght Lectures; Notes 
of a Course of Nine l^K^ctures on Light; 
Notes of a Course of Seven I«ectures on 
Electrical Phenomena; Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer ; Fragments of Science. 

Tyrtauus, Greek lyric jwel; 11. cir. B c 684. 
Martial Songs. Trans Banks. 

Tytler, Patrick Fraser, liist. and biog ; 1791- 
1849 History of Scotland ; Lives of Scot- 
tish Worthies; Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


rdall, Nich., dramatist; 1606-1564. Ralph 
Roister Bolster : a Comedy. 

I'hluiid, Johann Ludwig. Gemian lyric poet, 
draniatist, and essayist; ]787-'1862. Ge- 
liiulite ; Ernst, Herxtig vnii Schwaben (a 
Drama): Ludwig der Baler (a Drama); 
Veher den Mythus von Thor; Schriften 
zur Gescliichte der Dichtung und Sage. 

Ullmanu. Karl, German theologian; 1796- 
18(i5. Tlie Sinlessness of Jesus; Reformers, 
liefon* tile Reformation. 

Ulricl, Hermann, Gennan philosopher and 
critic; 180(M884 Geschichte der Helle- 
nischen Dichtkanst; Das Grundprinxlp der 
Philosopliie ; System der Logik ; Glauben 
und Wissen; Gott und die Natur; Qott 
und der Menich. 

Urquhart, Sir T.. trans. and misc. writer; 
d. 16607 Epigrams, Divine and Moral; 
Translation oiRahelaia 


Usiher, Jai., D.D., Abp., divine and hilt: 
1680-1666. Diicouxee of the Religion 
anciently nrofessed by the Irish and Bri< 
tish; Britannioamm Ecolesiamm Anti- 
quitates et Primordia; Annales Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti; Chronologia Sacra. 


Valerins Flaccus, Cains, Roman epic poet; fl. 
cir. 70-80. Argonautica: a Poem. 

Vambdry. Arminius, Hungarian traveller 
and writer, 1882 . Travels and Adven- 

tures in Central Asia; Wanderings and 
Adventures in Persia; Origin of the Mag- 
yars; Life and Adventures. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, dramatist; 1666-1726. 
The Relapse; The Provoked Wife; The 
Confederacy. 

Varnhagen von Enae, Karl Aimust, German 
biographer ; 1786 - 1866. Biographische 
Denkmale; DenkwUrdigkeiten und Ver- 
mischte Schriften; Tagebiicher. 

Vasari, Giorgio, Italian blog ; 1611-1674. 
Lives of the Most Excellent Painters, Sculp- 
tors. and Architects. 

Vaughan, Chos. John,D.D .theol.: 1816-1897. 
Plain Words on Christian Living: Family 
Prayers; Sermons; Lectures; Addresses; 
Discourses. 

Vaughan. Henry, poet; 1621-1606. Poems, 
with the Tenth Satyre of Juvenal Eng- 
lished; Silex Hcintillans; or, Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations; Thalia Redl- 
viva: the Pastimes and Diversions of a 
Country Muse. 

Vega Oarpio, Lope Felix de, Spanish poet 
and dramatist; 1562-1636. Arcada Lia; 
Dragontea; La Jerusalem Conquistada; 
Obras Sueltas ; Obras dramaticas. 

Veitch, Professor John, philos. und poet; 
1829-1804. Memoir of Sir William Uamll- 
tnn ; Institutes of liOgic ; Essays in Philo- 
sophy; The History and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border; The Tweed, and other 
IViems; Merlin, and other Poems. 

Velleius Paterculus. See Paterculvs. 

Vere, Aubrey Tboi. de, poet; 1814 . The 

Waldeuses, and other Poems; Tlie Search 
after Proserpina, and other Poems; Essays, 
chiefly in Poetry 

Vergil. Sec ViROiL. 

Verlaine, Paul, French poet and critic; 
1844-1 8U({. Pohmes Satiiniieiis; Fdtes 
galantes; Sagesse; Amour; Bonheur; 
rarull61emeut; Les Pontes M audits 

Verne, Jules, French story writer; 1828 , 

Five Weeks in a Balloon; ’I’weiity Thou- 
sand Leagues I'lider the Sea ; From the 
Earth to the Moon; Round tlie World in 
Eighty Days; The Mysterious Island, Ac. 
Ac. 

Viaud, Louis Marie Julien (Pierre Loti), 

French novelist; 186(1 . Jm Mariam 

de lioti; P6chuur d’lslando; Le Livre de la 
Pitk' et de la Mort; Fniitdme d'Orient. 

Vigfusson, Qudbrand, Icelandic scholar and 
philologist; 1827-1889. Timatal; Biskupa 
Sogur; Eyrhyggja Saga; Sturlunga Saga; 
Orkiieylnga Saga; Hakoiuir Saga; Corpus 
Poeticuni Boreale (with F. V. Powell); 
Icelandic-Euglish Lexicon (with Clcashy). 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comte de. French poet, 
dramatist, and novelist ; 1797- 1863 Poemes 
antiques et moderues; Stello: ou, les Con- 
siiltatioiiH du Doctour noir; Servitude et 
Grandeur milituires; Chatterton; Cinq 
Mars: ou, une Conjuration sous Louis 
XIII. : Destinies: Poemes philosopbiques; 
Journal d’une Foete; CBuvres Completes. 

Villemain, Abel Francois, French scholar and 
critic; 1700-1870. Cours de Literature 
fraiicalse; Etudes de Literature ancienne 
et ^trangdre: Souvenirs conteniporaini 
d’Histoire et de Literature. 

Villon, Francois (De Montoorhier), French 
poet; 1431-1461 (f). Petit Testament ; Grand 
Testoment. 

Vlnet, Alexandre Rodolphe, Swiss divine and 
critic; 1797-1847. Etudes Evangdliques; 
Th6ologie pastorale: Etudes sur la Litera- 
ture fran^se aa XIX 8i6cle ; Fo6tes du 
Si6cle de Louis XIV. 

Virchow, Rudolf Ludwig Carl, Gennan 

pathologist and anthropologist; 1821 . 

Cellular Pathology, as based on Histology; 
Famine Fever; The B^eedoni of Science. 
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Vergil— Publiiu Virgillue (or Ver- 
Hero, Bomen poet; b.c. 70-19 
en Epic; Eclogues: Pastorul PoemR*; 
OeorglcB: Poem on Agriculture, Trang. 
Ikryden; Pitt; King; Coningtou; Morrig* 
Bouren; Mackail; Londsdale and Lee. 

Volney, Constantin Fran^oig Chaggelxeuf 
Comte de, French academician and his- 
torian; 1757-1820 Leg Ruines: ou M^dita- 
tiong Bur lea Kdvolution des Empires. 

Voltaire, Francis Marie Arouet de, French 
poet, dramatist, and Itisturiographer; 1094- 
1778. La Henriade; CEkiipe; Mdropo ; 
Mahomet; Ir^ne; Zadig; Caudide; Le 
Sifecle de Louis XIV. ; L'Histoire de Russie; 
Histoire de Charles XII.; Dictiouuaire 
philOBophique. 

Yoga, Johann Heinrich, German scliolar and 
poet; 1751-1826. Mythologische Uriefe; 
Autisymbolik ; Luise: ein landliches Ge- 
dicht in drei Idyllen. 

Yosging. Gerard Jan, Dutch divine and 
scholar; 1577-1049. Historia Pulagianii, 
De Historicia Grmcis Liliri 111.; De Uis- 
toricis LatinisLibri Til.; Aristarchus: give 
de Arte grammatics. 


dTace, Rev. Professor Henry, E.^ , theolo- 
gian and scholar; 18.% . Christianity 

and Morality : or, The Correspondence of 
the Gospel with the Moral Nature nf Man 
(Boyle Lectures); The Ethics of Belief; 
The Foundations of Faith (Hamilton Lec- 
tures); The Apocrypha : with an Explana- 
tory and Critical Commentiu*y: Dictionary 
of Christian Biography. Literature, 
(with Dr. [Sir] Win. Smith) 

Wakefleld, Gilbert, theol and classical 
scholar; 1756-1801. Christian Writers of 
the First Three Centuries on the Person of 
Christ ; Inquiry into the Expciiienoy and 
Propriety of Social Worshiii; Meinoirs; 
Correspondence. 

Waloh, Christian Wilhelm Franz, German 
theologian; 1726-17H4 Geilanken von der 
Geschlclitc der Qlaiiheiisloliiv : Eiitwurf 
einervollstlindigcnHistoriederKot/ereien, 
Snaituiigeii, uiul RoUgionsstreltigkeiteii, 
blsauf die Reformation; Neueste lloiigioiib- 
gescliichte. 

Walford, Edward, hist and misn writer; 
1823-1807. County Families of the Fnited 
Kingdom ; Memoir of Lonl Palmerston ; 
Tales of our Great Families; Clmpters from 
Family Chests ; Greater Luiidoii : u Narra- 
tive of its History, its People, and Its 
Places. 


Ward,Mrs. Humphry (Mary Augusta Arnold), 

novelist; 1861 . ^bert ^smere; Davij 

Grieve; MaKella. 

Wardlaw, Ralph, divine; 1779-1853. Dls- 
courses on the Sabbath; Christian EUilcs; 
On the Nature and Extent of the Atone- 
ment; On Miracles. 

Warner, Chas. Dudley. Amer misc. writer; 

1829 . My Summer in a Garden; 

Backlog Studies; The Gilded Ago (with 
Samuel L. Clemens [Mark Twain]); Wash- 
ington Trying. 

Warner, Susan (Elizabeth Wetheroll), Amer. 
novelist : 1819-1885. The W'Ide, Wide 
World; Queuuh} ; A Sttiry of Small Be- 
ginnings. 

Warner, Will., poet: 1568-1609. Albion's 
!Englnud: aCnntitiued History of the Same 
Kingdonie; Translation of the Monicchnii 
of Plautus 

Wnrron. Samuel, iiovetist. itc ; 1807-1877. 
Passages from the iMary of a Late Physi- 
cian; Ten Thousand a Year, Now and 
Then ; The Lily and the Ikie ; l^>pular and 
T’ractiual hitruduetion to Law Siuilies 

Warton, Joseph, poet; 1722-1800 Odes; 
Translations of Virgil's Eclogues and 
Georgies; Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope. 

Warton, 'riios,, poet; 17^^-1790 The Plea- 
Hur«‘S of Yluhineholy: a Poem; Gliservations 
on I he Kaerle QueeuLMif S]ienik»r; History 
of English Poetry. 

lAaterland, Daniel, 1) I> , divine; 1683-1740. 
Viiidioafton of cimsi's Divinity; A Critical 
History of the AthaiiaHian Cret'd 

Waterton. ('‘has , trav. ami naturalist; 1782- 
WaiuleriiigH in Mouth America; 
LssayH on Natural History. 

Matson, Jir. RKhiird. B|i.. tliiMd ; 1787-1816. 
Apology for ChriHtiaiiity ; An Apology for 
the Ihiiie. 

W’ntsou, lloliert, LL.1> , hist ; ’730 1781 
History of the Heign ot Philip 11 , King of 
Spain; Histor) of the Keign of Philip 1(1., 
King of Spain (First Four Books) 

M’atts, Alaric A., poet; 1709-1864 Lyrics of 
tile Heart, and other Poems , Seeiies of 
Life ttiKl SlifulfH of CharaetiT ; Ulerary 
Souvenir: a ( 'aiiiiiet of Poetry and Koniaiice 

Watts, Isaac, D.D., poet and iiioriillst; 1674- 
1748 Logic, Philosophical EsHiiys, im> 
provement of the Mind ; Hoiai I.yrk’io ; 
Hyiiiiis and Spiriliial Soiign , Psalms of 
David tnntated; Jiu'itie and Moral Hongs. 



Walford. Mrs L. B, novelist; 18*5 - 
Paulino; Troublesonio Daughters; The 
Baby's Oranduiother ; Tlio Miscliiof of 
Monica; Mr. Smith; Tlie Muteliiiiaker. 


Wallace, Alfred Russell, liiologist and trav ; 

1822 . Travels on the Amazon and Rio 

Negro; The Malay Andiipelogo: a Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Stinlien of Man and 
Nature ; Contrllmtions to tlie Tlioory of 
Natural Selection; Gn Miracles and Mo- 
dem Spiritualism ; Tlie Geograpliical Dis- 
tribution of Animals; Dorwinism. 

Waller, Edmund, poet; 1006-1687. Divine 
Love : in Six Cantos ; Wiirks In Verse and 
Prose. 


Walpole. Horace, misc. writer; 1<1<-179» 
The Mysterious Mother: a Tragedy, ( astio 
of Otranto: a Skiry; Catalogue of the lloy»i 
and Noble Authors of England ; Anecdiites 
of Painting in England. Letters 

Walton. Izaak; 1693-1683 The Complete 
Angler; Lives— Donne; Wottoii; Hooker, 
Herbert; Sanderson. 

Worburton, Eliot, trav. and misc writer; 
1810-1862 Tlie Crescent and the Cross; 
Darien: or. the Merchant Prince. 


■WtAilrtoii. Wm,. B.D.. Bp., tlwol.: 1W8- 
1779. The Divine Legation of Moses; 1 he 
Principles of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. 


Ward, Adolphus William hist. 

1887 . A History of Englisl 

Literature; Translation of Dr. Ernest 
Cortius's History of Greece. 


and bfog.; 
1 Dramatic 


Ward, Mrs. (EUz. Stuart Phelps). Amer. 

noviliVt, : 1W4 The 5atcs Ajar; 

Beyond the Gates ; An Old Maid s Paw- 
dlae ; Sealed Orders : a CoUeetton of Short 
Stories; Poetic Studies. 


WiUigli, Edwin. * Lain’ashlrf poid 1H17-ISIK), 
l,anca»hir»‘Song‘'(iiidljilfci>, The ('hiiiincy 
Cornt'i'; Factoiy Folk dining the Cotton 
Famine: Kaiiii>b’h in tlie Luke Country; 
1 uftH tif lleatlnT 

Welter, Georg, German hlKtuiian: 1808-1888. 
Leiiii'Uch der Weltgcarhielite, Allgeiiicliic 
WeltgecK'hiehtc. 

WcliHter, Augusta, poetess. Ae ; lM.37 1894 
Blanche (.isle, and other Poems; AMTorimii 
Sold, and other Poems. The Auspicious 
Daj a Drama, Yu-Pe-la’s Lnte- aCiiitn'se 
Tale in Eiigiitiii I'eiHe liisgiiiHeic a Drama, 
Tile Sentence a Drama, Duhodil and the 
CroaxMXii'una. a Buinaiice of History, 

Webster, 1/aiiiet, AimT stateHRiaii ; 1782 
1852 .Speeclo'S, Forensic Arguments, and 
Dijilomatic J’apers; Prlva.,*; Corresiaiud 
eucf 

JVebster, John, dramatist ; 15857-1624T The 

^ Whit*' Devil, a Tragedy; Duchess of 
Malfy. a Tragedy. 

WYiss, Bernhard, German tlieologinii : 1827 

. l,ehr)>iit‘h tier bibliscbeii Thcolugie 

des Neueii Testaineriis. T^dtrbuch tier Ein- 
leitung in das None Testament; Das Leben 
Jesu. 

Welcker, Friedrich Gottlieb. Gennan scholar; 
1784- l^iH Der epiache t^yclus mler die 
Honieriscben Dichter; Griechische Gotter- 
lehre; Kleiiie Schriften. 

Wellhausen, Julius, Oemian hiblfeal critic; 
1844 . Eiiileitiing in das Alte Testa- 

ment: lAi Komimsltion des Hexateuchs 
und der htKkjrlsctien Biiclier des Alten 
Testaments; Dte PharisUer uml die Sad- 
duefter. 

TVells, Charles Jeremiah, dramatist; 1809- 
1879. Joseph and his Brethren. 


Wendt. Hans Heinrich. German theologian; 

1868 . Die Lehre Jesu (The Teacning 

of Jesus. 

Werner, Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias. German 
dramatist ; 1768-1828. Die Sbhue des Thais; 
Dus Kreuz an der Ostsee; Miutin Luther 
otier die Wdhe der Kraft 

Wesley, Rev Clms., hynin-writcr; 1708-1788. 
Hymns and Sacred Poems; Collection ot 
I’salms and Hymns (with John Wesley). 

Wesley, Rev. John, theol.: 1703-1791. Ac- 
count of the People uslled Methodists; 
Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Crea- 
tion ; Notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments; A Concise Ecclesiastical History; 
Compendium of Social Philosophy; Primi- 
tive Phyait*; Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns (with Charles Wesley); Joximals; 
Heriiioiis. 

West, Gilbert, LL,1)., )Kiet and religious 
writer; ]7(Mi? 1756. The Institution of the 
Order of the Garter : a Dramatic Poem ; 
Observations on the History and Evidences 
of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ; Trans- 
lation of tlie Odes of Pindar. 

Westi'ott. Brooke Foss. D.D., Bp., theol.: 
1825 - --. General Survey of the History 
of the Canon of the New Testament; 
Clinra(‘teristics of the Gospel Miracles; In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels; A 
General View of tlie History of the Eng- 
lish Bible ; i'^hristus Coiisumiiiator : some 
Aspects of the Work and Peraoii of Christ 
in Relation to Modern Thought; Essays in 
the History of Religions Thought In the 
West; Greek Testiimcnt (witli Dr. Hort); 
Serinons. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth. Sue Warnkk, SUN AM. 

Weynmn, Stanley ,r., novollst; 1H65 . The 

House (»f the Wolf; A Gentleman of France; 
51 y Lady Kotha; Diider Uic Red Kolie. 

YVhately, BIch . D.D., Ahp , theol and pol. 
ucoii.; 1787 1863 Jlistorlc Doubts relative 
ti> Napoleon Boiuipartu, Elements of Logic; 
Elements of Rhetoric, Introductory Lec- 
tures on political Economy ; Essays on 
Some of the PucnliarltieH of the Christiau 
Religion ; View of the Scripture Revela- 
tions concerning a Future State: The King- 
dom of Christ Ik'Iineiited ; Essays; Ser- 
mons; Charges; Lectures; Miscellaneous 
Remains. 

Wheatstone. Sir Chns., physicist; 1802- 1875. 
Sclentlllc P'*pors 

Wlipwcll, Will , D.D seiontlst and philos.; 
179r> IHiMi Astronomy and Gciiorul Physics 
coiisidorid in Kcfereiiee to Natural Theo- 
logy (Bridgewater Treatise) : History of 
the Inductive Si'iences; The Philosophy of 
tlie Inductive Sciences, Thu Elements of 
Morality, iiicliiding Polity; History of 
Moral Philosophy ill England; Plurality of 
Worlds 

Whlston, Will., tliool. ; 1067 1752 Theory 
of the Earth; Piimitive Christianity Re- 
vived; Memoirs written hylliniself; Trans- 
lation of JoBt;)ihUM 

Whitt), ICuv. Gilliert, of Helhorne, naturalist; 
172(1 1793. Natural History and Antiqui- 
ties of Seliiorne. 

Wliitp, Henry Klrke, poet: 1785-1806 Clifton 
Grove, and other I'uems; Poetical and 
i'roso Works 

White, Joseph Blanco, misc. writer; 1776- 
1H41 Letters from Sjiain; Practical and 
Internal Evidence against Catholicism; 
Autobiography. 

Whitcftuld, Geo . Methodist preacher; 1714- 
1776 Seriiioiis; Journals; Letters 

Whitcheiol, Churles, pocland novelist; 1804- 
Tlit> .Solitary; The Cavalier; Richard 
Savage: a novel. 

Whitehead, Will., poet; 1716- 1788. The 
Roiiian Fattier: a Tragedy; School for 
liovers: a Comedy; Variety, a Tale for 
5farried People: a Poem; Plays and Poems. 

Whitman, Walt, Amer. poet; 1819 1892, 
I>eavcs of Grass; Specimen Days and tk>l- 
Icct. 

Whitney, Mrs Adeline D , Amer novelist 
and ndsc. writer; 1824 The Gay- 

worthys: a Story of Threads and Thrums; 
Hitherto : a Story of YesDTdays ; Holy- 
Tides: Seven Songa; Bird-Talk: a ('alendar 
(in verse] of the Grehord and the Wild* 
woimI 
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Whttney, Wm. Dwight, philol. ; 1627-18M. 
Languago and the Study of Language; 
On Material and Form in Language ; Dar- 
winiam and Language ; Oriental and Lin- 
guiatic Studiea; Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage; Sanskrit Grammar. 

Whittier. John Greenleaf, Amer. poet; 1807- 
1882. Legends of New England in Prose 
and Verse; Songs of Labor, and other 
Poems; The Chapel of tlie Hermits, and 
other Poems: The Panorama, and other 
Poems ; In War Time, and other Poems ; 
Literary Becreatioiu and Miscellanies; 
Complete Works in Prose and Verse. 

Whyte-Melville. See Mklvillb. 

Wickliffe. John, reformer; 1824-1884. Tracts 
and Treatises : Wyclyffe’s Wycket : or. A 
Learned and uodly Treatise of the Sacra- 
ment; Two Short Treatises against the 
Order of Begging Friars ; Translation of 
the Bible. 

Wieland. Christoph Martin, German poet 
and romancer; 1783-1818. Oheron; Die 
Abderlten; Auserlesene Oedichte; Tran- 
slatiun of Shakspero. 

Wilberforce. Sam,. DD.. Bp., theol. ; 1806- 
1872. Agathos, and other Sunday Stories; 
The Kocky Island, and other Parables; 
History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America; Tracts; Sermons; Addresses. 

Wilberforce. Wm.. 1750-1838. A Practiosl 
View of the Prevailing Religious System of 
Professed Christians, contrasted with Real 
Christianity. 

Wilkes, John, pollt.; 1727-1797. North 
Briton. 

WilkitiH, John, Bishop; 1014-1(172 Dis- 
covery of a New World; Essay Towards a 
Real Character and a Philosophical Lan- 
guage. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Q., Egyptologist; 1797- 
1H7G. Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

S fyptluns; Architecture of Ancient Egypt; 

oderti Egypt and Thebes: being a De- 
Bcrijition of Egypt. 

Williams, Sir Charles Haiibury, political 
^iilhs, ftc. ; 1709-1759. Odes ; Poems ; 

Williams, Helen Marla, poetess, <fec.; 1762- 
1827. Collection of Misi'ellaneous Poems; 
Poem on the Slave Trade; Julia; a Novel; 
Letters from France; Sketches of the State 
of Manners and Opinions in the French 
Republic towards the Close of the Elgh- 
teeutli Century. 

Williams, Sir Monier Monier. Saiiskiit scho- 
lar; 1819 . Indian Wisdom; Hinduism; 

Mudorii India and the Indians; Keliglous 
Thought and Life in India; Buddhism. 

Willlame, Dr. Rowland, theol. ; 1817-1870. 
Review of Bunsen's Biblical Researclies 
in Essays and Reviews; Chiistianity and 
Hindnism; Rational Godliness; Lays from 
tlie Cimbric Lyre. 

Willis, Nath. Parker, Amer. misc. writer; 
1807 1867. Pencillinn by tlie Way ; Dashes 
at Life with a Fn^e Pencil; 1'eople 1 have 
Met; Life Here and There; Poems. 

Willmott, Robt. Arts, misc. writer; 1809- 
1808. Lives of Sacred Poets ; Englisli Sa- 
cred Poetry, selected and edited ; Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, his Predeuessurs, Contem- 
poraries, and Successors: a Biography; 
Jroems. 

Wills, Wm. G., dramatist; 1828-1891. The 
Man o' Airlle; Charles I.; Jane Sliore; 
Olivia; Nell Gwynne; Sedgemoor; Claudiuii. 

WMlsoii, Alex., poet and naturalist; 1760-1813. 
American Ornithology; The Foresters: a 
Poem; Poctioal Worka 

Wilson, Sir Dan. , LL.D. , archasol. ; 1816-1892. 
Memi^rialsof Edinburgh in the Olden Time; 
The Archiuology and Prehistoric Annals of 
SooUand; Prehistoric Man; Spring Wild 
Flowers; Poems. 

Wilson. Prof. George, scientfflc writer; 1818- 
1859. The Five Gateways of Knowledge; 
Researches in Colour-blindness; Religio 
diemici. 

Wilson, John ('Christopher North'), poet 
and novelist; 1785-1851 The Isle of Palms, 
and other Poems; The City of the Plague, 
and other Poems; Poetical and Dramatic 
Works; Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life; The Trials of Maigaret Lindsay; Re- 


creations of Christopher North; Noetes 
Ambrosiann. 

Wilson, Thoa, Bp., divine; 1668-1766. Short 
and Plain Instmctions for the Better Un- 
derstanding of the Lord's Supper; Private 
Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers ; Pa- 
rochialia, or, Instructions for the Clergy. 

Winckelmann. Johann Joachim, German art 
critic and virtuoso; 1717-1768. Geschichte 
der Kunst des Alterthums; Monument! 
Antlchi liiediti. 

Winer, Georg Benedikt, German Biblical 
scholar; 1789-1858. Grammatlk des Neu- 
testameiitlichen Sprachidionis; Biblisches 
Realwdrtcrlmch ; Handbuch der theolo- 
gischeu Litteratur. 

Winter, John Strange. See STAKNARP. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick, Cardinal ; 1802- 
1865. Lectures on the Connection of 
Science and Revealed Religion; The Doc- 
trines of tlie Catholic Church; Rei^ollec- 
tlons of the Last Four Popes ; Essays on 
Various Hubjeuts; Fabiola, or, a Church of 
the Catacombs; Addresses; Sermons, &c. 

Wither, George, poet; 1688-1667. Abuses 
Stript and miipt; Fair Virtue, the Mistress 
of Phllarete: a Poem; llie Hymns and 
Songs of the Church; Collection of Em- 
blems, Ancient and Modern; The Psalms 
of David translated inti) Lyric Verse. 

Wodrow, Robt., eccles. hist; 1679-1734. 
History of the Buiferings of the Church of 
Scotland from the Restoration t«> the Re- 
volution; Lives of the Scottish Reformers; 
Analecta: or, a History of Remarkable 
Providences. 

Wolcot, John, M.D. (Peter Pindar), satiric 
poet; 1738-1819. Lyrical Odes; Ode upon 
Ode; The Lousiod. 

Wolf, Friedrich August, German classical 
scholar and critic; 1750-1824. Prolego- 
mena ad Homorum; Darstellung der Alter- 
thumswisseiischaft. 

Wolfe, Cliarles, poet; 1791-1828. Burial of 
Bit* John Moure; Remaina 

Wolfram von Eschenhach, German poet; 
d. after 1215. Parztval : an Epic. 

Wollstoncraft, Mary (Mrs. Godwin), social 
theorist and misc. writer; 1759-1797. 
llioughts on the Education of DRUghters; 
A Vindicatioti of the Rights of Women ; 
Ori^ii and Progress of the French Revo- 
lution, and its Elfects on Europe; Letters. 

Wood, Anthony k. antiq.; 1632-1695 I'he 
History and Antiquities of the University 
of Oxford; Athenw Uxouieuses; Fasti Oxuni- 
enses. 

Wood, Mrs Henry, novelist; 1826-1887. 
Datiesbury House; East Lynne; The Chan- 
niiigs; The Shadow of Ashlydyat; Trevlyn 
Hold; Dene Hollow; Within the Maze; 
Johnny Ludlow. 

IVood, Rev. John Geo., naturalist; 1827-1889. 
Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life; 
My Feathered Friends; Illustrated Natural 
History; Homes Without Hands; Natural 
History of Man; The Dominion of Man 
over Animals. 

Wordsworth. Chas.. D.D., Bp , theol. and 
scholar; 1866-1892. On Bhakespeare’s 
Knowledge ami Tse of the Bible; The 
Outlines of tlie Christian Ministiw de- 
lineated; A United Church for the United 
Kingdom; Public Appeals ou Behalf of 
Christian Unity; Annals of My Eoily Life; 
Sermons; Charges. 

Wordsworth. Wm , j^t; 1776-1850. An 
Evening Walk: an Epistle in Verse; Lyri- 
cal Bailad^i; Ballads and Poems; The Pre- 
lude; The Excursion ; The White Doe of 
Rylstone; Peter Bell; The River Duddon; 
Yarrow Revisited, and oilier Poems; Son- 
nets; Complete Poetical Works. 

Wnrsaae, Jens Jacob Asmiissen, Danish ar- 
chsBolo^st : 1821-1885. Primeval Aiitiquh 
ties of England and Denmark; The Danes 
and Norwegians in England. Scotland, and 
Ireland; 

Wotton, Sir Henry, poet, Ac. ; 1668-1689. The 
Elements of Architecture; Reliqulv Wot- 
tonlauK: or, a Collection of Lives, Letters, 
and Poems. 

Wrsxall. Sir Nathaniel W.. hist. ; 1751-1881. 
History of France from Henry III. to 
Louis XIV.; Memoirs (rf the Courts of 


Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna t 
Historical Memoirs of My Own Time. 

Wright. Thos.. antiq. and hist; 1819-1877. 
Biographla Britannica Llterarla; Essays 
on the Literature, Popular Superstitions, 
and History of England in the Middle 
Ages; The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon; History of Ireland; History of 
France; Domestic Manners and Sentimenta 
in England during the Middle Ages. 

Wyatt, Sir Thos.. poet; 1668-1542. Sonnets, 
Elegies, Odes, Ac. 

Wycherley, William, dramatist; 1640-1716. 
Love in a Wood: or, St. James's Park; The 
Gentleman Dancing -Master; The Plain 
Dealer; The Country Wife. 

Wycliffe. See Wickliffe. 

Wyntoun, Andrew, ScotUih chronicler ; 
flourished ab. 1895 The Orygynale Crony- 
kil of Scotland. 


Xenophon, Greek historian and essayist; B.O. 
446-880. Anabasis; Cyropisdia; Hellenlca; 
Memorabilia of Hocrates. Traus. Watson; 
Dale; Sir A. Grant; Dakyns. 


Tarrell, Wlll^ naturalist; 1784-1866. The 
History of British Fishes; The History of 
British Birds. 

Yates, Edmund Hodgson, novelist^ Ac.; 1881* 
1894. Broken to Harness; Running the 
Gauntlet; Land at Last; Wrecked in Port; 
The Life and Correspondence of Charles 
Mathews the Elder; Memoir of Albert 
Smith and Mont Blanc; Edmund Yates: 
his Recollections and Experiences; Plays. 

Yonge, Charlotte novelist and misc. 

writer; 1823 . The Heir of Redclyffe; 

The Daisy Chain; The I'rial; More Links 
of the Daisy Chain; The Clever Woman of 
the Family; I'he Kings of England; Land- 
marks of History; Bonk of Golden Deeds; 
Cameos from English History; Life of John 
Coleridge Pattesou, Missionary Bishop of 
the Melanesian Islands. 

Yongo, Chas. Duke, hist.; 1812-1891. Engllsh- 
Greek Lexicon; The History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the Peace of 
Paris. 1856; The History of the Brltii^ 
Navy; The History of Finance under the 
Bourbons. 

Young. Arthur, 'agriculturist; 1741-1820. A 
Six Weeks' 'four through the Southern 
Counties of England and W^ales; A Six 
Months' Tour through the North of Eng- 
land; The Fanner’s 'lonr through the East 
of England; Tour In Ireland; Travels in 
France; The Fanner’s Guide; Rural Econ- 
omy; A Course of Experimental Agricul- 
ture; The Farmer's Kalendar. 

Young, Edwd . poet; 1684-1766. The Lore 
of Fame, the Universal Passion; Ihe Com- 

f iliiiiit; Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and 
niniortality; Tragedies— Busiris, King of 
£gyi>t; The Revenge; The Brothers. 

Young, Thus., physicist and Egyptologist; 
1778-1829 Course of Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy ; Some Rei'eiit Discoveries In 
Hieruglyphical Literature. 

Yule, Col. Sir Henry. Orientalist and geog.; 
1826-1889. The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
the Venetian : Newly Translated and 
Edited; Cathay, and tlie W^ay Thither: A 
Narrative of the Mission sent by the 
Governor-General of India to the Court of 
Ava in 1866; Hobson- Jobson: being a Glos- 
sary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial W'ords and 
Phrases and of Kindred Terms (with Dr. 
Arthur Coke Burnell). 

Zahn, Theodor, German biblical scholar; 

1838 . Forschungen zur Geschichte des 

Neutestamentlichen Kanona 

Zanella, Giacomo, Italian poet; 1820^1888. 
La Conchiglia fossile; 11 piccolo Calabrese: 
Poesle; Della Letteratura itallana nell* 
ultimo Secolo. 

Zangwill, I., novelist: 1864 . English 

Judaism: an Essay: (Thildren of the Ghetto; 
Ghetto Tragedies; The King of Schnoirers; 
The Master; Six Persons: a Play. 

Zeller. Eduard. German theologian and philo- 
sophical historian; 1814-—*. Flatoniscdic 
Stttdien; Die Philosophie der Oriechen; 
Die A^telgeschichCe kritlech Unt«N 
sucht; Stoat nnd Kirche; Oesohiehte der 
deutsohen Philosophie selt Leibnits. 
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Jolunn Kupar, German Celtic phil- 
DeuUcheu und die 
Si?**]*?®!?®?"®' ®^® Herlcunftderliayero 
tk» Maikomannen; Qramniatica Cel- 

GeorR, Kittcr von, I 
irSSL writer; 1728-1795. 

<P^ Solitude); 

Jfrajrmente ttber Friedrich den Grosaen. 

theologian; 18S5 . i 

^tiache GeRchichte der Aakese. Das 
Ereuz Chriati; Geachichte der Beziehungen | 
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nriachen Theoiogle und Naturwiiaen- 
achaft; Gottea Zeugeu iin Reich der 
Natur. 

Zola, fimile, French noveliatand miac. writer; 

1840 . Contea k Ninon; L'Attaque du 

Moulin: Thdrkao Raquiii: Nana; L'Aaaom- 
muir; L’(Euvre;La Terre; La BOteHuinainc; 
Lourdea 

Zachokke, Johann Heinrich Daniel. German 
noveliat and historical writer; 1771-1S48. 
Geachichte dca Freiataata der drei Uunde 


imhohenRhhtien: Schattiirungen; Stnnden 
der Andaoht (Hoora of Meditation). 

Zumptk Karl Gottloh, German philologitt; 
1792-1849 Latctniache Graminatik; Die 
Religion der ROiner. 

Zwingli, Huldreich (riHcua Zuingliua), 
Swiaa theologian and reformer: 1484 1681. 
iHs Canone kliaam Epichiresia; Be vera et 
falsa Religione Comnumtariua; Eln Klare 
rnterrichtuug vom Nachtmal Chriati: De 
Providentia Dei; Chriattauas Fidei Ex- 
poaitio. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES 


NATIONAL COATS OF ARMS. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. — The British National Coat 
of Arms shows the arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
conjoined, or, in heraldic language, “quartered*’ together on 
one escutcheon, the arms of England uccup^ring the first and 
fourth quarters of the shield, those of Scotland the second, 
and those of Ireland the third. The armorial insignia of 
England are in the language of heraldry descrilied as 
“gules, three lions passant gardant in pale or”, that is, on 
a red field three lions in gold (or yellow 1 arranged vertically 
and in the attitude of walking past with their faces tnmo<l | 
towards the spectator. A lion in this attitude is distinctively j 
known in heraldry as “a lion of England”. There were 
originally only two lions in the royal arms. The three lions 
were first adopted by Henry II. (abcnit 1152), and have over ’ 
since continued to be the insignia of England. They are said 
to represent, respectively, Normandy, Poitou (or Mainel, and 
Aquitaine. The lion is perhaps the most common of ail 
heraldic emblems. It also figures as the emblem of Scotland, 
the Scottish arms being heraldically described as “or, a lion 
rampant, within a double tressuro flory-connterflory gules *', 
that is, on a gold (or yellow) ground a lion in red rani(mnt 
within the special ornamental border in red shown on plate. 
How old the lion is as an emblem of the Scottish kings i^ 
doubtful ; it is at least as old os Alexander II. (1214-48). The ! 
arms of Ireland are described as “ azure, a harp or, stringed 
argent ”, that is, a harp of gold with silver strings on a blue ^ 
ground. The Irish arms are not very ancient, and were first 
quartered with those of England and Scotland by James J. 
The garter and its motto (see description of jilate Decora- 
tions OF Honoitk) surrounds the royal onn.s of Britain, and 
below is tlie royal motto, IHeu et vioa dnnt, “ God and iny 
right”. The lion and the unicorn serve as “supporters” of 
the shield, being first adopted as such by James i. Two 
unicorns were previously supporters of the royal arms of 
Scotland, hence the adoption of the unicorn. 

GERMANY. — The national symbol of Germany is the black 
eagle of the empire, with red licak, tongue, and claws, and 
having an imperial crown above its head, but detached. 
Resting on or surmounting this eagle is the royal I^russian 
coat of arms-~a silver shield containing a similar eagle, with 
a sceptre in one foot and a mound or orb in the other, and 
having its wings ornamented with trefoil stalks in gold. The 
small shield in the centre, divitled quarterly into silver and 
black, is the hereditary escutcheon of the Hohonzollem family, 
the reigning house of Prussia. Hound the shield of Prussia 
is the chain or collar of the order of the'Vlack Eagle. 

RUSSIA.— The chief symbol is the black double-headed 
eagle, with both heads crowned, and with an imperial crown 
alMve, holding a sceptre in one foot and a mound in the other. 
The shield resting on the eagle contains the onus of Moscow— 
the figure of St. George and the dragon on a red field. Round 
the shield is the collar or chain of the order of St. An<lrow, 
the chief Russian order of knighthood (see description of [date 
Decorations ok Honour). 

FRANCE.— The figure is that of Liberty, holding in one 
band a bundle of rods surrounding a double-headed axe (this 
emblem being borrowed from the ancient Roman see 
Diet. ), and resting the other on a rudder. Accompanying the 
figure are symbols of agriculture, commerce, &c. 
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AUSTRIA.— The symbol of the Austrian Empire is a black 
double-headed, triple-crowned eagle, somewhat similar to that 
of Russia, but in one of its feet it holds a sword as well as a 
sceptre. The shield resting on its breast is divided vertically 
into three compartments, the first of which contains the red 
lion on a gold field of the Halisburg or Hapsburg family— the 
imperial family of Austria; the second the silver /cm (or hori- 
zontal band) of Austria; the third the arms of Lorraine, which 
was an anoient posHessiou of the imperial family. 

GREECE.— The arms of Greece are very simple— a plain 
Greek cross in silver on a blue field. Two wild men or savages 
serve os supporters. The motto is in Greek, and means “ My 
strength is the love of the (People 

UNITED STATES. — The woll-knowm symbol of the United 
States is the eagle, which is usually rejiresonted in its natural 
fonn and colours, and not ns a ntere hcraUlic monstrosity. In 
one foot it clutches a sheaf of arrows, in the other an olive 
branch. On its breast is a shield bearing the stars and stripes. 

, The number of stars, it is said, should correspond with that 
of the present number of states, the strij^ies with that of the 
original numlnsr, namely thirteen. SometimoM the stars are 
omitted. The motto X pturthun vnuvt, “One (formed) out of 
many ”, refers to the formation of the one republic out of a 
immhor of .lifforent states. Tliese lirmorial insignia appear 
first about 17111 or 1792. 

SPAIN -In the Spanish c'^at of arms the arms of Castile 
and lAJon are arranged quarterly, id are sunnounted by a 
shield showing the lilies of the Bourbon family (to which the 
SpaiiLsh royal family holongs) on a blue field. The triple- 
towered ensile represents the kingdom of Cnstile, the crowned 
lion the kingdom of Loon. The fruit in tlio Iumo is intended 
for a fKimograiiate, and symbolizes Granada. 

POR’J'UGAL. — The main shield here is the one in white 
(silver), on which are the five small shields in blue, arranged 
cross-wise, and each bearing five liezaiits or coins similarly 
arranged. Round those is a broad border in red, charged 
with seven crtstles in gold. 

HUNG ARY. -'Hungary as a kingdom has a ooat of arms 
for itself. The most noteworthy feature of this coat is the 
fiatriarclml cross (ns it is called) springing from the crown 
that rests on the top of a triple hill. 'X*he horizontal red 
divisions on the right half of the shield are said to represent 
the chief rivers of Hungary. The crown aliove the shield is 
that of St. Stephen, the first king of Hungary (997''I038), 
who received it from the pope. It may ho noticed that the 
small orb and crom on the top of the crown lies over ride- 
wise. This is to commemorate the fact that the actual crown 
was buried for many years, during which i>eriod the socket of 
the orb became loosened. 

TURKEY.— Properly speaking, there is no national Turkish 
coat of arms. The signature or cipher of the reigning Sultan 
is often used instead. A well-known symbol is the cresoent 
with a star between the horns, the whole on a green ground. 
The Turks are said to have used the crescent on their flags as 
long ago as 1209, when they were still dwelling in Central 
Aria. This usage has been traced to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies which prevailed among them previous to 
their conversion to Mohammedanism. 

a 
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ROUHANIA.— The first quarter of the shield oontains the 
arms of Wallachia (the crowned eagle with outspread wings), 
the second those of Moldavia, the third of Krajova, the 
fourth (the dolphins) of Bessarabia. The small shield in the 
centre is that of the Hohensollern family (already seen in the 
arms of the German Empire), the sovereign of the country 
being a member of this family. The motto is NUtU tint Deo^ 
— “ Nothing without God 

DENMARK. —The annsof Denmark are rather complicated. 
The chief feature of the main shield, above which are two 
otlierH, is the silver cross bordered with red of the order of 
knighthood, the Danebrog, dividing it into four quarters. In 
the first quarter are the anus of Denmark proper— three 
crowned lions in Vdue on a gold field sprinkled with red 
hearts. In the other quarters are the arms or emblems of 
Schleswig (which ceased to liolong to Denmark only in recent 
times), Jutland, Sweden, Iceland, the Faroes, and Green> 
land. The smaller shields have also emblems relating to other 
divisions of the monarchy or to the history of the royal 
family. 

SWITZERLAND.— The national coat of arms of Switzer- 
land is very simple— a plain silver cross in a rod field, the 
arms of the cross not reaching the edges of the shield (as in 
the case of the Greek arms). Each of the cantons has also 
arms of its own, and in the great seal of the country these 


are shown surrounding the national arms. The motto is, Un 
pmir tout: tout pour un — ** One for all; all for one". 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. The arms of the two coun- 
tries are here combined. The three crowns in the blue field 
are for Sweden, the red lion below for Gk>thland. The golden 
lion holding the aze or halbert with bent handle is for Nor- 
way. The oval compartment in the centre bears emblems of 
the royal Swedish house of Vasa and of the principality of 
Ponteoorvo, Bernadotte, who became King of Sweden in 1818, 
having been previously Prince of Pontecorvo. 

ITALY. — A plain white or silver cross in a red field, origin- 
ally the arms of the house of Savoy, to which the royal family 
of Italy belonga 

BELGIUM. — A golden lion in a black field — originally the 
arms of the duchy of Brabant, Brabant fonning a veiy^ im- 
portant portion of the kingdom of Belgium. The motto is 
Vunionfait la force — “ Union gives strength". 

HOLLAND-THE NETHERLANDS.— A crowned lion in 
gold on a blue field sprinkled with gold ** billets". In one 
fore-paw the lion holds a sword, in the other a sheaf of 
arrows. The lion is a badge of the Nassau dynasty, to which 
tho Dutch royal family belongs, but it was also used as that 
of the old Dutch Republic. The motto is Jt maintiendrai — 
** I will maintain (or support) ". 


ANATOMY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OP TERMS APPLIED TO THE BONES AND MUSCLES OP THE HUMAN BODY. 


THE SKELETON. 

The skeleton, or hard framework which supports the soft 
parts of tho body, defends the viscera, and acts as lovers to 
the muscles, is composed of leones united with one another 
by joints of various forma. Tho bones consist of an earthy 
or mineral ]iart and an animal part. Tho earthy matter 
forms about 70 of every 100 })arts of tho bone, and the animal 
or organic matter about 30 of every 100, loss than ono-third. 
Tho animal matter is like gelatine ; and tho earthy consists 
of phosphate and carl)oiifito of lime, phosphate of magnesia, 
and chloride of sodium (common salt). I’he texture varies in 
different bones, and in different parts of the same bone. 

Tho bones of the body are usually classified as Jjonff or 
CylindriciiU such as the long bones of tho arm or leg *, Short 
or hregultn-f such as tho siiiall bones of tho wrist and solo of 
the foot ; and Flat or Tabular^ such as the bones of tho skull. 
The long bones are comiuict in tlioir middle j^irtioii, and 
cellular or spongy at tho oxtromitios, which also have a larger 
diameter. They have a longitudinal cavity (the umiullai'y 
mnal) throughout their length containing the marrow. The 
other bones are compact uxtenially, and cellular or cancel- 
lated internally. They have no medidlory canal, though 
their substance contains marrow. Bone is completely covered 
outside by a dense fibrous coating culled tho periotteum^ 
which is richly supplied with blood, and plays a chief })art in 
tho growth of bone. Tho cavity in a bone is also lined with 
a similar membrane called endosteum, also rich in blood- 
vessels. 

The bone itself seems so dry and hard as to have no mois- 
ture within it, nor any blood supply; but this is not tho cose, 
for blood-vessels pass into it from the {icriostoum through 
minute oiicnings, and most long bones have besides a special 
artery, called the nutrient artery, entering them to carry a 
due supply of nourishment. Bones have not only this large 
blood supply obtained from tho nutrient artery, and from 
the periosteum covering tho outer, and the endosteum lining 
the inner surface, but they also contain innumerable little 


cells of living material, which are capable of drawing from 
tho blood the sort of food they require, and thus of maintain- 
ing a constant net-work of nourishing channels through tho 
whole bone. Tho joints or articulations whero one hono is 
united to another oro fumishoil in many cosos with plates or 
pads of cartilage, which affr)rd a smooth, glossy surface for 
motion. There is also a smooth, delicate membrane which 
lines all parts of tho inside of the joint, except the opposing 
surfaces of cartilage, and pours out a fluid which moistens 
the cavity, and so reducos friction and heat ; while bundles of 
delicate wavy fibres bound firmly together, called ligaments, 
pass from one hono to another, and strongly support the 
joint, which sometimes they completely surround. 

The skeleton of the human body is divided into head, 
bnmk, and limbs, and is made up of more than 200 separate 
bones in all. The Head includes the part inclosing the brain, 
called tho cranium, and tho face; tho former containing 
8 bones, tho latter 14. The trunk consists of tho backbone 
or vertebral column, and tho chest or thoraa:. Tho Vertebral 
Column is composed originally of 32 separate pieces, each 
piece being called a vertebra. In the adult state tho separate 
pieces number only 20, several having become fused together. 
The Chest or Thorax consists of 12 vortebraa behind, of 
24 ribs, 12 on each side, which spring from the vortebne and 
arch forwards, and of the brea8t-lH>no or sternum, to which 
by means of cartilages most of the ribs are united in front. 
Tho Upper Extremity (arms) is connected with the thorax 
by means of two bones, the collar-bone or clavicle, and the 
8houlder-lK)no or scajiula, which together receive the name 
of the shoulder-girdle. The Lower Extremity (1^), like the 
Upper, is connected to the trunk by means of a girdle called 
the pelvis or pelvic gii'dle. 

BONES OF HEAD, TRUNK, LEGS, AND ARMS (Fig. 1). 

1. Os frontis— Frontal bone. 

2. Parietal bone. 

3. Temporal bone. 

4 . Coronal suture. 
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5. Ob mala»— -Cheek-bone. 

6. Ossa nasi — ^Nasal bones. 


7. Superior maxillary — Upper jaw-bone. 

8. Orbits or Eye-sockets. 

9. Side of os occipitis— Occipital bone. 

10. Condyloid process of lower jaw. 

11. Angle of lower jaw. 

12. Symphysis of lower jaw. 

18. Four lower cervical vertebrse (7 in all). 

14. Two upper and two lower dorsal vertebra) (12 in all). 

15. Lumbar vertebne (6 in number). 


16. Os sacrum -Sacrum— 

17. Os coccygis— Coccyx— 

18. Cartilages of rilis. 

19. Ribs. 


False vertobnn. 


20. First bone of sternum — 1 „ . . 

21. Second bone of sternum— ) 

22. (^artilago ensiformis — Ensiform cartilage. 

23. Clavicles — Collar-bones. 

24. Coracoid process of scapula — Shoulder-blade. 

25. Acromion of scapula. 

26. Venter (Injlly) of scapula, anterior surface. 

27. Head of os humeri — Arm-lxiue. 

28. Body of os humeri. 

29. Condyles of os huinori. 

80. Hoad of radius —Outer l)ono of fore-arm. 

31. Body of radius. 

32. Ulna — Inner bono of fore-arm. 

38. Cariml ends of radius and ulna. 

34. Venter (Injlly) of ilium. 

85. Anterior su|)erior process of ilium. 

86, Anterior inferior process of ilium. 

37. Symphysis pubis. 

38. Tuberosity of ischium. 

39. Brim of pelvis. 

40. Foramen ovale. 

41. Head of os femoris— Femur or thigh-bone. 

42. Nock of os femoris. 

43. Trochanter major of os femoris. 

44. Body of os femoris. 

45. Comlyles of os femoris. 

46. Patella — Knee-pan. 

47. Head of tibia— Thick bono on anterior and inner side of 

leg. 

48. Body of tibia. 

49. Bose of tibia. 

50. Fibula -Thin bono on external side of leg. 


9. External cuneiform bona 

10. Cuboid bone. 

11. Metatarsal bones. 

12. First row of phalanges of toes. 

13. Second row of phalanges. 

14. Third row of phalangea 

THE MUSCLES. 

While the l>onoM form tl»o framework of the body, the main 
bulk of the substance which clothes them consists of mus- 
cular tissue or what is termed tlesh. Muscular tissue does 
nut cover and surround the bones in continuous sheets, but 
is collected into masses called Muscles, varying in sise and 
length, and arranged in different ways. MuscIch are anato- 
mically divided into two varieties, named sfrifteti or Ktrmtfd 
muscle, and Hou-xtrintfd^ or mnoth muscle. Both 

are the active agents in motion, but the movemont caused 
by striped muscle, for instance the motions of our limbs in 
walking, in gras)>ing, and so on, which are duo to contraotious 
of the muscles of leg or arm, is a inoveinont controlled by 
our will, while the unstripod or smooth mtiselo exists in 
organs also capable of eontractiuus, but cuiitraotions quito 
iiule{H)iulont of our will, which go on without our willing, 
even without our knowing. For this reason tho former is 
also called voluntary muscle, and tho latter involuntary 
muHclo. The simplest idea of muscular action is to roganl 
a muscle as stretched between two points, and as capable of 
drawing tliese points towards each other in virtue of the 
property known as contractility. Muscular contraction 
usually results from nervous action, but muscles will respond 
to other than this stimulation. Mechanical mouiis will also 
cause them t(» contract, an electric ourront has tho same 
effect, heal also is capable of producing contraction, as well 
as chomicai stimuli. Muscles are CiUiiiected with bones not 
directly but ihruiigli tho muiliuni of tmidon. This tendon 
prosents th** n]>pcnnince of a white glistening cord, somotiines 
Hat. but often cyliudrical, and of cunshlerablo thickness. 
The niasH of Mesh conqsising the muscle is called the Mhf 
of the mmsclu. One uiid is usually attached to a bone, more 
or less fixed, and is called tho im'tfiu of the muscle; the 
other end is attached to the bono meant to lie moved by tho 
contraction of tho muscle, and is called the mufirtioti of the 
muscle. Thorts are several hundredH »if separate muNclcs 
in tlic human body, the principal of which are mentioned in 
the list below, the designations Uung mofitly Uiiin adjeotives. 


FRONT VIEW OF RIGHT HAND AND WRIST (Fig. 2). 

1. Scaphoid bone. 

2. Semilunar bone. 

3. Cuneiform bone. 

4. Pisiform bono. 

5. Os trapexium. 

6. Os trapezoides. 

7. Os magnum. 

8. Unciform l)one. ^ 

9. Metacarpal bones of thumb and fingers. 

10. First row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 

11. Second row of phalanges of fingers. 

12. Third row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 

FRONT VIEW OF RIGHT FOOT fFig. 3). 

1. Superior articulated surface of astragakis. 

2. Anterior portion of astragalus. 

8, Os calcis— Heel-bone. 

4. Commencement of groove of interosseous ligament. 

5. Scaphoid bone. 

6. Tii^rosity of scaphoid bone. 

7. Internal cuneifomi bone. 

8. Middle cuneiform bono. 


SIDE VIEW OF FULL FIGUUK (Fig. 1). 

1. Occipito-frontnlis— Used to raise tho eyebrows, wrinkle 

tliu skill of the forehead, and riiovu the scalp back- 
wards and forwanls. 

2. Tein|K>rnlis— Helps to elevate tho lower jaw. 

8. Orbicularis pal|Ki)fmruTn Closes the oyolids. 

4. Masse ter- Helps to elevate tho lower jaw and move it 

forwards. 

5. Stenui'cleido-ninstoideus — A pair of rnusdes which to- 

gether Ih>w tho head forwards ; one acting by itself is 
able to turn the head, ami therefore the chin, to the 
op}K>Hile side. 

6. Traiiezius 'I'lie trapezii niusclcs acting togetiior draw 

the heoil directly iNickwanls; one of them acting alone 
inclines the heutl to the corres|K>ndiiig side; the sufierior 
pari of the tra(»cziuH raises the isnnt of tho shoulder; 
this muscle also aids in drawing the soapula l>ack- 
wards and forward;* and in causing it to ascend and 
descend. 

7. Platy.sma myoidos — Assists in doprefising the angle of the 

mouth. 

8. Deltoides -Raises the arm, and aids in carrying it back- 

wanls and forwanis. 

9. Bico|)s flexor cubiti— | Act together in bending the fore- 

10. Brachialis unticus- / arm. 
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11. Triceps extensor oubiti— Antagonist of the two fonner; 

when the forearm is bent, the triceps, by drawing in 
the extremity of the ulna, is able to extend it on the 
humerus, and thus bring both parts of the limb into a 
right line. 

12. Supinator radii longus—A flexor of the forearm. 

13. Extensor muscles of thumb. 

14. Extensor muscles of wrist. 

15. Poctoralis major— ) Conjointly with teres major these 

16. Latissimus dorsi— t muscles lower the arm when it has 

been elerated, press the arm closely to the side, and 
pectoralis major will by itself carry the arm along the 
side and front of the chest. 

17. Serratus magnus— Assists in advancing the scapula and 

elevating the shoulder. 

18. Obliquus extemus abdominis— ) Co-operate with the 

19. Rectus abdominis in its sheath— ) other abdominal 

muMcloB in supporting the abdominal viscera, and by 
their contractile powor act successively on them, on 
the thorax, and on tho pelvis. 

20. Olutteus mediuH — ) The gUitsei act alternately on the 

21. Glutasus maxiiiiuH — ) thigh-boiio and pelvis; 21, by the 

direction of its flbros, is fitted to draw the thigh-bone 
backwards, whilst it turns the whole limb outwards if 
it be kept cxtendu<l ; when the thighs become the fixed 
points, tho muHclos act on tho pelris, and assist in 
maintaining the erect position of the body. 

22. Tensor vogiiiw femoris — Renders the fascia tense, and 

turns tho limb inwards. 

23. Vastus extemus— Contributes to extend tho leg upon 

tho thigh; the extensor muscles of the leg act upon 
the thigh-lwne, and counteract the weight of the body, 
which tends to bend the knee and other articulations. 

24. Biceps flexor cruris— Assists in bonding the log on the 

thigh, and in turning the limb slightly inwards and 
outwards. 

25. Gastrocnemius— Along with tho solaous this muscle forms 

tho calf of tho log; they jointly draw on tho heel-bone, 
lifting it from the ground, and catise the foot to repre- 
sent an inclined plane. 

26. Tibialis anticus— Co-operates with 31 in bending the foot 

on the log; acting soparatoly, each gives a slight in- 
clination towards the corresponding side. 

27. Extensor communis digitorum— Aids in extending the 

toes, and in bonding the foot upon the log. 

28. Solmus-Soe 25. 

29. Peroncous lougus— i Act together in drawing the •foot 
SO. Poronams brovis — ) back, and so extending it on the leg. 

81. Poronmus tertius— A flexor of tlio foot on the log, co- 

operating with 26. 

82. Abductor minimi digiti— Bends the little too, and separ- 

ates it from the others. 

88. Extensor pollicis proprius— Extensor of tho groat toe: 

unites with 27 in Itonding tho foot u}>on the log. 

34. Flexor oominunis digitorum— Bends the toes towards the 
sole of the foot. 

85. Tondo AohilHs— Formed by junction of tendinous ex- 
pansions of 25 and 26 ; the strongest tendon in tho body. 


FRONT VIEW OF RIGHT ARM <Fig. 2). 

1. Deltoides— See 8 of previous section. 

2. Pectoralis major— See 15 of previous section. 

3. Coraco-brach^is— Smallest muscle of upper arm ; assists 

in moving the arm forwards and upwards. 

4. Biceps flexor cubiti— See 9 of previous section. 

5. Brachialis intemus— Part of braohialis anticus; see 10 of 

previous section. 

6. Triceps extensor oubiti— See 11 of previous seotion. 

7. Pronator radii teres— Turns *the palm of the hand 

downwards, and aids in bending the forearm on the 
arm. 

8. Supinator radii longus— Acts as antagonist to pronator of 

hand (7), turning the palm upwards; it is also a flexor 
of forearm. 

9. Flexor carpi radialis— Bends the wrist and becomes a 

flexor of the forearm. 

10. Palmaris longus, and fascia— Bends the hand upon the 

forearm, and aids in its pronation. 

11. Flexor digitorum communis— Bends the fingers towards 

the palm, acts on the wrist, and assists in the bending 
of tho arm. 

12. Flexor carpi ulnaris — Bonds the wrist, and becomes a 

flexor of the forearm. 

13. Abductor pollicis manus— Carries tho thumb outwards 

and forwards from the palm. 

14. Flexor brevis pollicis— Flexor of first joint of thumb. 

15. Palmaris brevis— A small cutaneous muscle connected 

with the muscles of the little finger. 


FRONT VIEW OF RIGHT LEG (Fig. 3). 


1. Glutmus mediuB— See 20 of first section. 

2. Tensor vaginoe fomoris— Soe 22 of first section. 

8 . Psoas and iliacus— Bend the thigh on the pelvis, and 

rotate the limb outwards. 

4. PectiiiouB — Contributes to bend the thigh-bono on the 
pelvis. 

6. Adductor longus — one of the adductors of the thigh. 

6. SartoriuB — Bonds the log upon the thigh ; it is known as 

“the tailor’s muscle ”, 

7. Gracilis —Acts along with a<lductor muscles of thigh. 

o T, i ^ Extend tho leg upon the thigh; the 

n .. . . I rectus and sartonus (6) help to 

9. Vastus extemus— > • i. • 4.1 4. -J *4.1. 

^ 1 maintain tlie erect position of the 

10. Vastus intemus— I ^ 

11. Biceps flexor emris— Soo 24 of first section. 

12. Insertion of ligament of patella into tibia. 

13. Tibialis anticus— See 26 of first section. 

14. Extensor communis digitorum— See 27 of first section. 

15. Peroueeus longus— See 29 of first section. 

16. Gastrocnemius — See 25 of first section. 

17. Soleeus— See 28 of first section. 

18. Poroncpus brevis — See 30 of first section. 

19. Abductor pollicis pedis — Abductor of great toe. 
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Colour, as defined in the Dictionary, is that in respect of 
which bodies have a different api>earunco to the eye, inde- 
pendently of their form. Putting it another way, colour is 
a property of light rather than of bodies, and is a seu-sation 
rather than an entity, the different coloui's being due to the 
different Bonsations that lights of various rates of vibration 
give rise to when they fall upon the retina. Light, ns is now 
known, is due to waves or vibrations in the ether that fills all 
space. The optic nerves are exoite<l by vibrations of the light- 
bearing ether when the rapidity of the vibrations is rn>t greater 
than or less than two limits, which perhaps viiry slightly with 
different eyes- just as some ears cannot hoar intcn.soly shrill 
sounds or dull semnds that arc perceived by otlmrs. Every 
vibration between these limits is recognized us light ; its in- 
tensity or brightness is observed ; but beside-s tliis the eye is 
differently affected by light of certain si)eeial times of vibra- 
tion, and it is to this variation in tho sensation that the term 
colour is given. Ordinary white light, such as that of the 
sun, is not simple, but consists of a largo niiml>or of coloured 
lights, which, falling upon the eye, together produce the sen- 
sation of white light. This was first clearly proved by Sir 
Isaac Newton, by means of a triangular glass pnsm. In his 
experiment a round hole in tho shutter of a darkened room 
let in a beam of sunlight which was received on n pnsm of 
glass ; after emerging from the prism tho round beam was 
found to have altered in section, now giving as its cross sec- 
tion on a white screen a long baml or ribbon with semicircular 
ends. The lieam had also altered in coknir, for, instead of 
being white it exhibited tho colours of tho raiulK»w in duo 
order. This baud of colours was the mlar siMCfrum as it is 
called. (See SpkcTUUM in Diet. ) The colours of the sjwctrum 
are usually said tt> bo sovou- red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet, and those arc popularly known lus the primary 
colours. In the spectrum, however, they shade mU. each 
other by insensible degrees, and it is impossil.le to say whore 

one ends and the next liegins, , , * ■ *14 

Authorities are now agreed in accepting tho doctrine that 
there are three elements of colour-sensation, or three distinct 
physiological actions, which by their various combinations 
produce our various sonsations of colour. Each is excitable 
by light of various wave-lengths lying within a wide range, 
but L a maximum of excitability for a 
length and is affected only to a slight degree by light of a 
wa^ength very .lifferent from this. One of these coiour- 
aensations is excited in greatest purity by waves correspoud- 
lugt the green, another by those of the Sktremc re.l, and a 
tl^d by th^ of the extreme violet in the 
Physiologically, therefore, there are considered to Vsi only 
three primar)^<ilours, coloured lights, or eolour-js^nsations, 
by tho^proper combination of which all other colour-scns^ 
ttons n^y ^ produced. Tliesc three colours or kinds of 
light cannot be resolved into any others, wliile a yellow ra>, 

garf to tho mixing of 

J .hn three orimary coloura ni thu eenee ore re«, 
yellow, and blue, an y necossanly 

produce a green when mixed, wniwiig 
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produced by the combined effect of nil tho various »|iootral 
colours, as the same sensation may bo proilueed by the com- 
bined action on tho retina of two - yellow and ultramarine 
blue. ft>r instanco. Indeed any one of tho olomentary colours, 
from tho oxtromo rod of the sja-ctrum to a certain point in 
the yollowi.**!! green, may be oombinod with another olomen- 
tary colour on the other sitlo of green in siicli proportion as 
to produce a perfect imiUition of ordinary white. Two colours 
(that is, colourcfl lights) liaving such a relation are said to Ihj 
coniplemontary to each other. 

A body which reflects (by irre^,ular rofloction and not as in 
u niirr«>r) all tho rays of Hie sjsictnini in ocpial proportion will 
appear of tho sumo colour ns the light which falls upon it; 
that is to say, in ordinary cases, white or gray. Hut tho 
majority of lK)ilies reflect some rays in larger proportion than 
others, and are therefore ctiloured, their cohmr being that 
which arises from the mixture of the rays that they reflect. 

A iKwly reflecting no light would be perfectly black. Pme- 
ticully, white, gray, and black cliffor only in brightness. A 
piece of white pai>er in shadow appears gray, ami in a stronger 
shadow' black. A transparent body, seen by tranMinitiud 
light, is coloured, if it is more tiwisi»arent to some rays than 
to others, its colour Isung that which results from mixing tho 
transmitteil mys. No now ingredient is addml by tmnsuiis- 
sion, but certain ingredients are more or less stopped out or 
aliHorbed. When two pieces of coloured glass are placod one 
iHjluud the other, the light which lias paswsl through both 
has iimlorgono a double process of se’ cMve absorption, ami 
tlM*refore consists mainly of those rays which are iihumlantly 
transmitted hy both pieces of glass ; or, to spejik bniadly, the 
colour w'hich wo see in looking through tho combination is 
not the hum of tho colours of tho two glasses, hut their eoni- 
mon part. Accordingly, if wo combine u piece of ordinary 
resd glass, transmitting light which consists almost entirely 
of red mys, with a piece of ordinary gpcom glass, which trnns- 
mils hardly any red, the combimition w’ill be almosi black. 

Tho subject of the natural colours of U.dies is a difficult 
cue, and is not y»jt fully understood. It is usual tr» say that 
the colour of a body is due to the absorption of jairt of the 
light that fulls upon it. and the reflection of tho resf ; that is, 
the light enters the tH>dy for a short distance, is reflocUid im 
tornally, and, at the sumo time, suffers absorption l»eforo it 
reaches the eye. 'I’hc colour of u pigment, accordingly, is due 
to the light which remains after internal reflection and ubsorj)- 
tion Thus the colour of a mixture of two piginc?iit8 is not 
<lue to a mixture .if the lights that would come from the sepa- 
rate pigments. As alreiwly mentioned, a mixture of yellow 
and blue lights pnxlnccs on the eye the effect of white light, 
whereas tt mixture of a yellow ami ii blue pigment rends to 
tho eye the colours that are cf»iniiioii to both, and thorefopc 
has a green tinge. If a circular disc is divided into sectors 
coloured altcmuiely yellow and blue, and is mode to iwolvo 
very rapidly, the resultant tint seen has no green m it, but is 
of a pinkish or pundish tinge 

The coloured plate in Ibi*' volume, exemplifying tho chief 
colours and tints, is intended for practical pnriKises and for 
persons interested in tho arte, rather than to illustrate scion- 
tific facts connected with light ami olonr. In it red, yellow, 
and blue are treated as the primary colours; and it shows 
how, with pigments having respectively the same colours, the 
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ooloun of the speotrum and TariouB tints may bo obtained. 
From a mixture of any two of these three primaries wo get 
three chief secondary colours: red and blue, according to the 
proportion in which they are combined, yield the different 
hues of purple and violet; red and yellow yield orange; and 
yellow and blue yield green. The complementary colours 
here are the opposites of any given colours. Thus, taking the 
primaries, the complementary colour of blue is orange (=rod 
and yellow); the complementary colour of yellow is purple 


(=red and blue); and the complementary colour of red is 
green (= yellow and blue); the complementary colour of any 
secondary being thus the other primary. Of the tints shown 
in the plate (which are only a mere fraction of those that 
might be shown) some, as will be seen, are obtained by a 
combination of two of the primaries in suitable proportions, 
while others require the combination of three, among the 
latter tints being pearl-gray, buff, and citron, for instance. 


AECH^OLOGY, 

ILLUSTBATING THE REMAINS OF THE STONE AND OF THE BRONZE PERIOD. 


AaoROOLOGT, or the science of antiquities, being of too ex- 
tended a nature to admit of complete illustration within the 
limits at our disposal, we kfive selected our figures exclusively 
from the department- of “ Northern Antiquities us being 
the most intcroKtiiig to the inliabitunts of the British Islands. 

The remains of olden tnnoH that have come down to us 
consist chiefly of tools, iniplomeuts, and vessels of various 
kinds, anns and personal ornaments, with crondochs and 
liarrows — the burying-pluccH of the ancient inhabitants by 
whom theso utensils wore used or made. 

Hattle-fiohls have supplied numerous swords and other 
pieces of armour, aud the clearing of morasses has often 
hroughi to light tools and imjiloments long ooncealed in their 
ooze ; but without some link to connect them with the people 
of past ages, relics found in such localities would bo of com- 
paratively little historical value. A stone chisel or axe, and 
a bronze sword found near each other in the sumo poai*l)og, 
would prove littio beyond their own existence; but the same 
articles found in ancient burying-placos, and allied with 
human remains, shed a wonderful light upon history of 
far-distant times. While, therefore, numerous sources have 
contributed to fill the cabinets of collectors with objects of 
atitiquurinu interest, the most im[>ortaiit have been the places 
of sepulture, for by their means have archwologists been able 
to classify the ancient remuius into an early, a middle, and 
a later period, named —from the prevalence of the material 
employed during them— 'I’liK Stonf. Pkuiod. Thk Buonzk 
Pkhiod. 1’hk luoN Period. 

1'ho remains of those periods, but more especially of the 
first two, have been very aptly named }n'fhi»toriCy because 
they carry us back to an ora in the history of the respective 
countries in which they are found anterior to the existence of 
written rocortls. 

THE STONE PERIOD. 

During this period the dead were buried in grave-mounds 
called batrum or cairns (see fig. of barrows in Diet.). Theso 
wore made of hoapod-up stones and earth covering over and 
containing in their interior a kind of nide chambers, formed 
of huge stones placed one utM>n the otlier, and were often 
situated on slightly elevated mimuds surrounded by a number 
of upright stones. Barrows are mainly of two kinds, ronnd 
barrows of com}>anitively small size, and containing only one 
chamber ; aud long barrows, varying in length from 60 to 400 
ft., and in breadth from 16 to 40 ft., with a height of about 
12 ft., and containing often throe chambers. Many of the 
long Ixirrows are of what is known as the “ horned ” type, 
having projecting hom-liko extenrions at either end. These 
barrow chambers formed tlie regular places of interment, in 
triiich several bodies, probably of the same family, were de- 
posited. “ Tn examining such sepulchral chambers as have 
remained undisturboi! until the present time, it has been 
ascertained that they always contained skeletons of one or 
more bodies, together with arrow-heads, lances, chisels, and 


axes of flint, implements of bone, ornaments of amber or of 
bone, and earthen vessels filled with loose earth ” (Worsaae). 
During this period the process of working metals seems to 
have been quite unknown; for while, os will be seen from 
our engraving, chisels, wedges, axos, lance and arrow heads, 
knives, hummers, saws, Ac., of stone, chiefly of flint, and of 
bone and horn, have been found in abundance, yet no metal 
implements have been discovered in the graves of this distant 
ora. It is presumed, therefore, that the people must then 
have been in a very primitive condition, and have gained 
their subsistence chiefly from the chase and from fishing. 
That they wore not unacquainted with navigation on rivers 
and lakes is rendered evident by the boats of this period 
which have been discovered. Those are as long as 20 to 30 
feet, and hollowed out of a single tree by fire and cutting 
with stone tools, the marks of which still remain to bear 
witness to their employment. None of the tools then known 
l>eing sufficiently powerful to enable the natives to fell large 
trees, it is probable that they accomplished their purpose 
partly by the aid of their Hint tools and partly by the aid of 
fire. Trees have, indeed, been found buried in peat-bogs, 
bearing evidence of having been felled in this manner. Look- 
ing to the euro with which the dead were buried, wo may 
.presume that the dwellings of this period were composed of 
stone, wood, and earth. 

The stone axes and hammers, often designated ceJtSy of 
this period arc very interesting implements of various forms. 
1'hoy are either pierced with a hole for the handle or have no 
such hole, being thus fixed to the shaft in some other manner. 
While some of them are made of flint, others are of granite, 
gneiss, porphyry, or other hard stone. TJiey vary greatly in 
size ; and while some have an edge at both ends, thus forming 
a double axe, others have only one edge or have both ends 
blunt. Some, again, have tho edge in the same direction as the 
shaft-hole, while others bavo it at right angles to this direction, 
thus belonging to tho adze ty])e of tool — if, indeed, they ore 
to be called tools and not rather weapons, as many of them 
at least no doubt were. Some of them exhibit a beautiful finish 
such as tho modern lapidary, with all his tools and appliances, 
could not surpass. Tho flint arrow-heads are also exceedingly 
interesting relics of remote anti<]uity, especially those of the 
barbed form, which must have required extraordinary dexterity 
in their fabrication. They are usually furnished with a stem 
or tang, no doubt intended to be inserted in the cleft end 
of tlie shaft. Various samples of rough hand-mode pottery 
also belong to the stone period, generally vessels with wide 
mouths, round bottoms, and thick lips, ornamented with 
various flutings and scorings. 

THE BRONZE PERIOD. 

This period is characterized by two well-marked .features : 
the dead were generally hirrud and their relics placed in vessels 
of cfay, and buried not in chambers of massive stones, but 
in mounds of earth without stone chambers, and with, in 
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general, no large stones on the bottom, with exception of 
stone ciits (sec fig. in Diet.), which are easily distinguished > 
from stone chambers. Along with these human remains con* 
tained in urns, are found a variety of objects in metal, chiefly 
bronze, but often gold. **The usual mode of interment 
appears to have been as follows: — A large pile of wood was 
erected, on which the body was placed. When the pile was 
consumed, the small bones which remained wore collected, I 
together with some portion of the suri-oundiiig ashes, and | 
placed in an earthen vessel, which was deposited in the midst 
of tho consiimed pile and surrounded with stones. In this 
vessel, in addition to the bones and tho ashes, woru dofiositcd 
different small articles of bronze, such os pins, knivo.s, pincers, 
Ac., and, together with these, tho various weapons and urna* 
ments possessed by the deceased. After thi.s the vessel was 
carefully closet! with its u.siuil cover, or more gcuonilly with 
a flat stone ; the whole was then covered with small stone.s 
which were usually placed in a conical heap, over which the 
usual barrow of earth vra.s erected.” (Worsaao.) In nuiuy 
cases tho burials of the bronze period are commemoratod by 
a reraarktiblo ring or circle surrounding the areas in which 
the interments have been made. As the art of working in 


THE IRON PERIOD, 

In external appearance, and in some respeotz in internal 
structure, the tombs of this period are aimiiar to those of 
the bronze period ; but in one respect they differ in a very 
marked degree, the dead were Iniried in them unlwrneH, 
The difficult art of smelting and working iron having now 
been practised, tho remains are very various, and bring us 
down to the ora of written or engraved nnsorils, including 
those interesting relics called Runic stones, fu\uni in various 
i countries of Northern EuroiHJ. A peculiar tyjHj of prehisturio 
! dwellings belongs to the iron period, ami is ns old ns the 
j bronze jieriod also, if not iiitioed older. These dwellings are 
the cmiuioffit, lako or lacustrine ilwollings. (Soo under Lai’Us- 
TUi?ns in Diet.) They wore sti'ucturos tliat, for tho security 
of tho occupants, were ewetod in lakes, at MonuMlistance 
the shore, a foundation being tii-hi jn-epareil by driving in 
piles mid tying them together with cmss-boanis, i»r by heaping 
uji logs, brush- wood, stouos, clay, gravel, or other materials, 
so os to provide a firm fiMuulation. These insular abodes or 
; strongholds wore reached eitlier by a boat, or by a wooden 
! gangway or stone causeway, in some cases sitbmergoil to tho 


metals belongs to a mure advanced state of knowledge and j 
civilization than the fabrication of stone implements, the { 
bronze period is to be dated later than the stone jieriiid, com- ! 
pared with which indeed it is comparatively inoderiL Similar- ' 
ly, as tho art of working in iron is much m<»rc diflicult than j 
in bronze, the smelting ati<l hatnincring of the former re<|uir- '• 
ing greater knowledge and skill than the cahting of the latter, j 
it wouhl be naturally infcrre<l, if wc did not know it to be a j 
fact, that, as the bronze followed the stone periotl, so it pre- 
ceded the iron period. 

Among the articles found belonging to this iKsrioil, a selec-- 
tion of which is depicted in our (jugraving, simrUa may 
specially named, from their very friMpumt occurrence Indh in 
tombs and elsewhere. They are fnnii 2 ft. t<* 2 ft. t» in. long, 
two-edged, and beautifully cast, many specimens fouml .seem- 
ing to be fresh from the mould. The hilt in some eases is of 
wood fastened on with nails, and sornotime.s of bronze (*rna- 
inented with gold. Bronze ctlts are also fouml belonging to 
the same period. Those are likewise t5ast, ami always hollowed 
out to receive a wooden handhi, with an ear frequently intro- 
duced at tho side probably to aasist in fa.stoning the bamllc, 
by means of a tboiig. Another implement of frequent <K**ur- 
reuoe, known as a jHihtare^ is from 3 to it in. long, aiul of 
the shape of a chi.«ol oxiiamled towards the e<lge. Jt w<is 
fastened at tho smaller end to a wooden hamllc, and prokibly 
used as a kind of axe or pickaxo. Many of tho moulds m 
which tho articles were cast have also boon found. Of the 
IKittory of this period numerous examples remain in the unis 
or clay vessels so commonly found in connection with burials, 
as also in various other circumstances. Articles of gohl fre- 
quently occur during this perio<l, orincing very considerable 
ricill in casting ami in ornamenting. The possession and 
manufacture of these articles, displaying as they do a con* 
sidorablo amount of artistic skill, -together with tnimiiete, 
shields, buckles, pins, &c.,-lead us to infer that durmg this 
period civilization advanced greatly. 


depth of .several feet. 

Tlumgh these three perioils are sufficiently marked, it must 
at once Ih.^ obvious that, after the di.scovery of the art of mix- 
ing copper and tin to make bronze, implements of stone 
would continue to bo partially used for a time; ami that, 
after the disr*>vory of the art of snuOting mid working iron, 
tools of bronze would, in like mannor, fora time eoiitinue to 
Ik? employed. Thus oaeli period would graibuilly l)leml into 
that which follt»wcd, in place of breaking off suddenly or in 
an iibnipt manner. 'I'his transition is suHieieiiUy evijlenoud 
by implement's of stone and of bronze, ami implements of bronze 
mid of iron, Iming often found together in the same tomb. 

It would mid mniurially to tho intero.st of arehii'ological 
research, could it enable us to aH.sign a date to the rospectivo 
prehistoric perio«ls just enumerate' 1, and stale with precision 
the eiKichs in tho .vorhl’s liistory to which they are to lie 
nderred. Here, liowever, tho student is oncouiiiored by 
inultifonu ami insuperable ditficullios, arising partly fioiii 
tlio absence of written records, ami partly from the conrusiou 
ami intoiiningling necessarily preseiitod by those jaiimiivo 
remains tliomsolvcH. It i*' '|Uito obvious that tho stone or 
t)roiize period of any particular country must belong to an 
epoch more or Ic.ss remote aecorfling as tho nation in question 
has advanced in civilization ami mental eulturo. I Iius, in 
(Jreat Britain, a country that produces copper ami tin, it may 
naturally lie supposed that tho bronze itiriod eommemasl at 
an earlier <lnte than in Denmark, where these metuls arc not 
f.inml. The date at which tho iron iieriml began in Britain 
was prolialily several coiitnrios l»ofore the ('hristian era. 
i Where the kuowlo'lge of smelting iron first arose it would 
' tie difficult to say, but that it reached Britain from (hml is 
i certain. The aticioui (lauls are spoken of as naving iron 
I swonis wmie centuries lieforo (fiirist, and when do'sar invaded 
. BriUuii he fouml tho metal well known in tho country, whoro 
I by thistiii.o itwasjirobably smelted. In Scandinavia the lironzc 
I age lasted inb> tho ( IhriHliun ora; while in the (Irociaii world it 
I appears to hu' e died out some oight or nine centuries earlier. 
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BIRDS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP TERMS USED IN ORNITHOLOGY. 


form the iiecond class of the great division of 
the vertebrate animals, and one of the must distinctly 
marked groups of the animal kingdom. They arc oviparous; 
have warm blood, and a heart containing four cavities; 
respire by means of lungs; have four limbs, the anterior 
pair of which take the form of wings, and are in general in- 
tended for flight, while the posterior urc intended for walking, 
perching, or climbing ; a body covered with feathers. 

The mouth of birds takes tlie form of a beak, the two jaws 
or mandibles being hard and horny, and more or less pro- 
longed into a ]>uint, while there are no fleshy lips and no 
teeth. The bojik is variously modified in accordance with 
the habits of the bird and the nature of the food on which 
it subsists, and furnishes iniiiortant characters for distin- 
guishing the different groups into which the class is divided. 
TIlo sense of taste is not keen in birds, their tongue being 
generally slender, pointed, and more or less horny, though 
some birds, as the parrots, have it fleshy. Sometimes, as in 
the woodpeckei’s, it can be projected to a considerable distance 
beyond the mandibles. 

Tlio alimentary canal of birds is not greatly different from 
that of mammalia. There arc three stomachs or stomachic 
dilatations: the first is the croj^, a considerable pouch attached 
to the oesophagus or gullet ; then the ventriculua mrcentuH- 
ntua, a alight dilatation of the oesophagus, with thick and 
glandular walls; then immediately after this is the tliird 
stotnach or gizxard, a strong and muscular cavity. In gra- 
nivorous birds the crop is large, and sewes as a reservoir for 
the seeds swallowed by thorn, which are here moistened by 
a secretion before passing on to the gizzard. In these birds 
the gizzard is extremely strong, having to perform the onerous 
task of grinding down the liard substances subjected to its 
action, a process whicli is facilitated by the small stones 
trb ich these birds generally swallow. The ventriculus secretes 
the gastric juice, and so far represents a real stomach. In 
birds wliicli live on flesh or fish the gizzard is weaker and 
less distinct from the ventriculus; while the crop becomes 
smaller, and in some species completely disappears. The 
intestine is relatively smaller than in mammalia, and presents 
fewer circumvolutions. It terminates in an opening called 
the cloaca, which is also the common termination of the 
ureters and oviduct. The liver and kitlnoys are large. 

The circulation of the blood in birds is very rapid and 
vigorous, more so than in mammalia, a^id their blood is also 
from 8” to 12** warmer. The lungs are fixed against the ribs, 
and enveloped in a membrane pierced with large holes, which 
permit the air to pass into oavitics in the breast, the ab- 
domen, and, in some species, even into the interior of the 
bones. The bird can thus fill with air its lungs and a oon- 
■iderable portion of the volume of its body, and is thus 
rendered exceedingly light when floating in the atmosphere. 

The skin is covered with feathera, which are a kind of hair, 
and in texture, colour, brilliancy, and general structure, 
vary infinitely. Feathers may be diviiled into three kinds — 
down, smaller feathers, and quills. The down is covered by 
the other feathers, forming a warm coating close to the skin, 
and is especially abundant in aijuatic birds, and birds in- 
habiting the colder regions of the globe. Birds moult or 
renew their feathers twice a year, and in many oases the 
winter plumage displays a different colouring from the 
suimnor plumage. Young birds, too, have sometimes a 
plumage special to themselves, and this is the case in birds 
the male and female of which both have the same plumage. 
Generally the male alone is adorned with bright colours, 
while the female is arrayed in tints more dull and uniform. 

The sense of touch in birds can scarcely be supposed to be 


acute, and the same has been remarked of the sense of taste. 
The sense of smell, however, is often very delicate, and that 
of sight extremely keen, and equally adapted for near and 
distant objects. A hawk can perceive a small bird at twenty 
times the distance at which a man could sec it. A peculiar 
feature in the eye of birds is the nictitating membrane, a sort 
of third translucent eyelid which rests in the inner angle of 
the eye, but can bo drawn over it so as to protect it from a 
too strong light. Birds have no external ear, with the ex- 
ception of the nocturnal tribes ; these have a large exterior 
conch in the fonn of a thin leathery piece of flesh. The in- 
ternal ear, however, is very large, and the sense of hearing 
very quick. 

Every peculiarity in the external appearance of birds is 
fitted for the element they inhabit. In addition to the general 
UgbtnesB and firmness of their structure, their anterior limbs 
form wings or aerial oars, by which they cleave their way 
tliroiigh the air with astonishing swiftness. The same bones 
are found in their anterior limbs as in mammalia, but pro- 
foundly modified. (See fig. 43.) The scapula or shoulder- 
blade is slender and elongated, and the two clavicles or 
collar-bones are soldered together so as to form one forked 
bone called the furcula or meny -thought. Two bones, called 
the coracoid bones, are interposed between the humerus and 
the sternum, and form strong pillars supporting the wings. 
In the bones which form the extremity of the wing we 
recognize the rudiments of a thumb and two fingers (fig. 45), 
one of which has two phalanges and the other only one. The 
quill feathers or primaries ore attached to the hand, the next 
largest or secondaries to the forearm, the tertiaries and 
scapulars are attached to the humerus. The sternum or 
breast-bone is large and strong, and servos as the point of 
attachment for the most powerful of the muscles by which 
the wings are set in action. It is provided with a medial 
crest, which is most prominent in tho birds of most powerful 
flight, and is altogether absent in the ostrich and cassowary, 
birds which do net fly. 

The bones of tho legs consist of the thigh-bone, the tibia, 
tbe metatarsal bone, and the toes. The legs and toes vary 
in length and form, according as they are adapted for perching, 
running, wading, swimming, Ac. When the legs are long 
the neck must be long to enable birds to lift their food from 
the ground, though atjuatic birds, such as swans, have long 
necks wi th short logs. The u umber of vertebrw varies greatly. 
Tho sparrow, which has tbo fewest, has nine vertobrm in the 
bock and nine in tbe neck, wliile in the neck of the swan 
there are twenty-three. 

All birds lay eggs, and almost all batch them by sitting on 
them, and keeping them at a uniform warmth. The time 
required to hatch the eggs varies from twelve days (humming- 
bird) to forty-five days (swan) or perhaps more. The majority 
of birds build some kind of nest for the reception of their 
eggs, though some deposit them on the bare ground. There 
is a wonderful diversity in the structure of the nests, and many 
of them are marvels of beauty and dexterity. Some birds 
excavate nests in the sides of quarries and similar situations, 
and may be called miners ; others, such as the swallow and 
tbe flamingo, may be called masons; others, as the wood- 
peckers, are carpenters; and there are also tailors, weavers, Ao. 

The gift of song constitutes one of the greatest charms of 
birds, and many among them merit the title of Natures 
musicians. This faculty is possessed by the male birds only, 
and is chiefly exercised in tlie spring-time when they ore 
pairing. It depends upon a puticulor oonfomiation of the 
windpipe and larynx. 

Many birds change their abodes regularly at certain seasons, 
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nmaining part of the year in one plade and the remainder 
in another. These migrations, as they are called, are mostly 
from north to south, or vice vena, according as the birds 
seek a warmer climate on the approach of winter, or retire 
northward when the cold season is over. The unfailing 
regularity with which these aerial voyages ai-e made is one 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of birds. 

Birds are commonly divided into seven orders, as given 
below, the distinguishing characteristics of which are derived 
chiefly from the structure of the bill and feet, which vary 
according to the habits of the bird. 

Order I.— Raptorks -Accipittea. Birds of Prey, as eagles, 
vultures, hawks, and owls. 

Characteristics : Feet adapted for seizing and destroying 
other animals. Claws sharp, much hooked, and retmetile. 
Hind toe on the same level with the others. 

Fig. 1. — Griffon Vulture (ViiUnr fuh'Uit), native t)f Kuro|»e. 
a a Interscapular region or back. 6 b Ruff, d Flexura or 
shoulder-joint, c Axilla or shoulder-niai*giu. vi Cere, m 
which the nostrils are situated, o Eye-streak. 

Fig. 2. — Head of Kestrel {Fitlro tinnuhcnlua), 
m Cere, n Regio o])]ithidniicA, ophthalmic region. 

Fig. 3. — Head of Virginian Owl (Buhn Vinjinunim), 
a Facial disc with ruff of feathers, b b Egrets —ears or 
auricles. 

Fig. 4. — Foot of an Engle. llu])torial foot. 
a Acrotaraiuiii or fore part of the leg. h Planta or buck 
part of the leg. c Claws — ungues, d Hallux -hind toe. 
€ e Digiti — toes. 

Order II. — Inbesboreh — Pauerca or Perching Birds. This 
order is much more numerous than any of tiie othei*s. It 
includes all the singing birds, utid indeed, excluding the 
birds of prey, most birds which live hubituully among tives. 

Characteristics : Feet formed fur grasping and perehing, 
claws moderately curved and not retiactile. llind toe on 
the same level as the rest. 

This order is usually divided into four tribca o** sub-orders. 

Tribe 1. — Coniroatrea (cone-billed). (Uiaraicteristios; Bill eon- 
ical, strong, feet fonned for perching and walking. < >m- 
nivorous. 

Fig. 5. — Blue Jay {Garrulua criatatna), native of North 
America. 

a Conical bill (Conirostral). b Crest, x Uropygium, rump. 
z Crissum or under taiil coverts. 


Tribe lY.-- Fiaairoatra (cleft-billed). Charaoteriitics : Bill 
broad at the base, gape very wide. 

Fig. 13.— Head of Swallow [ffirundo), 

Fissirostral Bill, a Rictus or gape. 

Fig. 14.— Foot of Kingfisher {Aleedo iapida). Syndactyl foot. 
a First and second toes, connected as far as the first joint. 
b Second and third, as far as the last joint. 

Order HI.— Scanborkb — Zjfffodactiiii. (Timbing Birds, as 

the parrots, woodpeckers, cuckoos, toucans, Ac. 

Charaoteristios : Foot fonned for climbing, two of the 
toes directed forward and two hackwanl; iiowers of flight 
not in genond groat ; bill variously shajKHl. 

F^. 15. — Foot of Woodjieckcr. Scansorinl foot. 

Fig. 10. - Ivory -billed Woinipeckcr (Ptt'ua principal ia\ native 
of North America. 

a Bill, cuueated or wetlgo-slmjied. b Crest, movable. 
c Feet, soutiHorial. d Tail, stiff, serving as a HUitporf. 
£ Tail feather, to show the stiff projecting stem. 

Fig. 17. “ Alexandrine Parnxpiot {Palttorina AUxandri), 
native of East Indies. 

Feet, scaiisorial. Bill laigo and hooked, used in climbing. 

Onler IV. — RaborkB— D omestic Fowls, lUieasants, 
Ac. 

iMinnioicristics : Legs largo and stning. Feet with the 
hind toe situated above the heel, suited for scratching. 
Bill short, thick, ami urclicd above. 

Fig. IH.— \Vild Turkey {Mckatjrta {jallopant), native of North 
America. 

a (Tiiruncle or wattle on the bill, b Papilla' on the neck. 
c Fasciculus t>f rigid liuirs. d Scales, c Spurs. 

Fig. 19.— Head of TmiM'yan Vhtiiuun\i{Lophuitborttarcftdifena), 
native of East indies. 
a Liuiceolated or pedunculated crest. 

Order V. (M RBouks- Struthumid<£. Running liirds, ns tho 
ostneb, emu, cu.vMowury, Ac. 

OharacteriMticH : Wings nidimentary and unite nseless 
for flight; legs long and strong , bind toe wanting or merely 
ruiiimentai'y ; breast-bone without a ridge or keel. 

Fig. 2(i Head of Ostrich (.S’' uthio camefna). 

a Fi’ous. b Vertex, c Sinciput. / Bentuin. n Nuciiu. 
Fig. 21, - Foot of Ostrich [Strutfno nioK'/oie). A cursorial 
ftM)t, suitable for swift motion over dry and Handy surfaces. 
Only two toc'H, the outer witli a broad, blunt claw. 
a Tarsus, tliick and long. 


Fig. (J.— Head of Cardinal Bird, or Virginian Nightingale. 
d Maxilla or up|»er mandible of the bill, its ridge or keel 
being called the enhnen. c Maiuiibuluin or lower mandible, 
the lower ridge being the ffonifx. f < 'rest. 

Fig. 7. -Head of Rice-bunting or Java Sparrow {Oryzornia 
vryzivora). 

a Gena, the cheek. 6 Culinen. r Gonys. 

Fig. 8. —Head of Bristle-necked Thrush ( Tricftophuriia), native 
of Malay Archipelago. 

a Vibrissaj or rictul bristles, b Nucha or nape of the neck. 
e Nuchal bristles. 

Fig 9 Foot of Skylark {Alauda anxnaia). Inscssorial foot, 
formed for walking on grass, and for assisting the bird in 
jerking upwai^d till it can take wuig. 


Tribe II.— />e/dirGsfre* (tooth-billed). Characteristics ; Bill 
ehorter and rather compressed, with a distinct tooth like 
notch. Insectivorous. 


Fig. 10.— Head of Red-backed Shrike [Lanina coHurv,). 
a Maxilla, b Mandibulum. c Vibrissaj. »/ Frons. front, 
forehead, h Vertex, top of the head, i Sinciput, back of 
the head, o Eye-streak, entire, i.e. on both sides of the eye. 

Fig. 11.— Drongii Shrike [Edoliua MalabarUua), native of 
Malabar, a Tail spatulate. 


Tribe III* — Tenuiroatrea (slender-billed). Characteristics: 
Bill long, tongue extensile, formed for sucking. 

Fig. 12.— Gould’s Humming-bird [Trochilua Goutdii), native 
of South America. i - 

a Tenuirostral bill, curved. 6 Crest. cNeck-tufU or 
lappets, d d Wings, falcate or sword-shaiied. 


Fig. 22. Head of C/'assow.'iry [Caauarina (lalcatua), native of 
Maliiyun Archipelago. Hcliuetcd or galuatcd, having ii 
Inuiy crest. 

Fig. 23.— The Apteryx oi Kiwi-kiwi of New Zealiiml {Apteryx 
anstralia). Wings apparently ubMeiit, being i]uito nidi- 
ineiitary. 

Order VI. -Ouam.atorkh— W aders, us the cranes, 
herons, snipes, sandpipers, Ac. 

< 'harBctiTisticH : Is-gH long, bate of fuatbors from ub(»vo 
the knee; ttajs often half-webbed. Bill in geiieiid long 
and slender. 

Fig. 21. Sacred Ibis [Tbia reliytnaa), native of Egyjit. 
a (hirved or incurved bill, i Abdomen, iiichtdmg g and A. 
b M. Iituin or rliiii. A Chissuiii, under tail-eoverts. 

r Giibi or throat i Doisuin, the buck. 

(f Jiigiilum, lower jiart of m Auebenium, lower nock bo- 
throat. bind, 

er (iuttur, throat or fore n Nucha, the iiaia*. 

imrtof neck, including o Cervix, bind neck, including 
I* and d. ni and n, 

/ p€*ctus, the breast. /i Knee. 

g Espigastriuni, upper ab- g Secondaries with elongated 
domon. barbs. 

h Venter, lower bIkIoiiicii. 

Fig. 25. — Lipwing (Vancliu^ criatatua). 
a Crest. 

Fig. 2C.- Foot of PhalarojK} [Pfuilaropua hyperboreuap 
a Toes, scalloped. 

Fig. 27.— Head of Crane [Grua). 
a Bill, straight, compressed, b Pendant crest. 
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Fig. 26.— Head of Avooet {Securtnrottra Avocetta), 
a Recurved bill. 

Fig. 29. --Head of Horned Screamer {Palamedta eormUa), 
native of Guiana. 
a Crest, b Horn. 

Fig. -Head ot Boat*bill {Cancroma cochlearia), native 
of Brasil. 

a Boat-shaped bill, b Orest. 

Order VII.--Natatores— JP afiu^cfes. Swimmers: web- 
footed birds, as ducks, geese, gulls, &o. 

Characteristics : Feet formed for swimming, in general 
webbed, that is the toes connected by a membrane. Hind 
toe elevated above the plane of the others. 

Fig. 31.— Head of Comnioti Swan (Vyfltiun oIjot). 
a Cere, black, naked, and prominent, h Nail of the bilL 

Fig. 32. Head of Coiniiion Duck (.D//m IfMcJum), 
a Bill, broad and dci>rcs8od. b Nail of the bill. 

Fig. .'13.- Head of Goose {Aiiser). 
a Bill, compressed, b Nail. 

Fig. 34. — Head of Scissor-bill {Jthynchopa nirfra). 
a Up}>er mandible, truncated and shorter than tlie lower. 

Fig. 35.— Head of Cornjoraiit {Pfutiacrocorax carlo), 
a. Semi-raptorial bill, b Ci'cst. 

Fig. 3b.— Penguin {ApU'uotiylta pataffonica), native of the 
South Pacilic. 

a Mentuni or chin, b Gula or throat, c Pectus or breast. 
d Rudimentary wings, coveivd with scale-like feathers. 
t Feet, webbed. 

Fig. 37 — Summer Dpok, Anas {Dendronma) gponaat native 
of Noith America. 

Fig. 38. -Putfln {Fratercuta arctica)y native of Britain. 
a Bill, compressed and furrowed. 


Fig. 39.— Foot of Grebe {Podieq^). Lobed foot. 
a Toes, with a broad membrane on each side. 

Fig. 40. — The Pelican {Pelicanus onoerotalut). 
a Pouch used for holding fish, capable when dilated of 
holding two gallons of water. 

Fig. 41. — Foot of Skua Gull {Leatria eataraetea), a native of 
Shetland. A predaceous bird, with hooked claws. 
a Hallux a mere tubercle. 

Fig. 42. — Head of Flamingo {Phcenicopterua ignipaUuUua). 
Ikiges of both mandibles furnished with fine, close, tooth- 
like laminie, which strain out of the water the small anim als 
on which it feeds. 


Fig. 43.— Skeleton of Bird (Pigeon), 
a The head, caput. I Hand and fingers. 

b Cervical vertebras. m Tibia or thigh. 

c Dorsal vcrtebrie, aukylosed. n Taiaus, shank. 

d Caudal vertebne. o Phalanges of the 

e Sternum or breast-bone. thumb. 

/ Furcula or merry-thought. p Phalanges of the 

g Clavicular or coracoid bone. toes. 

h Humerus, upper arm-bone. r Kump-^ne. 

i Radius. ) calcis or heel- 

itUlna. bone. 

Fig. 44. — Wing of Bird (Hawk), 
a Primary quills. b Secondary quills. c Tertiaries. 
d Scapularies. e False Wing. / Larger wing-coverts. 
g Intermediate wing-coverts, h Lesser wing-coverts. 

Fig. 45. — Bones of a Wing. 

a Scapula or shoulder-blade, h Humerus, c Radius. 
d Ulna, e Thumb. / Hand, g Phalanges of fingers. 

Fig. 40. — A Feather. Names of its parts, 
a Tube, h Stem, c c Down, d Exterior lamina or web. 
e Interior lamina or web. 
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